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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 88 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 14, 1963 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 13, 
1963) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou whose throne is truth: From 
all the traditions which separate us and 
write our names in different camps of 
thought and conviction, we pause for the 
upward look which makes us one in 
solemn, yet glad, communion with Thee. 

We are but frail creatures of dust, 
serving our brief day on the world’s vast 
stage; but when a revealing sense of Thy 
eternity seizes us, we would set our little 
lives in the midst of Thy infinity and feel 
Thy completeness flowing around our 
incompleteness; and around our rest- 
lessness, Thy rest. 

Facing together the tasks that center 
in this Chamber, we come asking that 
Thou wilt lead us to a rebirth of faith, 
because when faith dies, the deepest 
meanings of our lives fold up their tents 
and disappear. But if faith in ourselves, 
in others, and in Thee is regnant, then 
life again clothes itself with purpose and 
significance, and we have treasures 
worth living for and worth dying for. 

May our faith in America at its best, 
as that faith is fed by the dedication and 
stamina of our own characters, reach 
out until we shall covet for the whole 
world its emancipating light in the midst 
of today’s falsehood and darkness. 

We ask it through riches of grace in 
Christ Jesus, our Lord. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 13, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT ON DISASTER RELIEF— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT (H. DOC. NO. 111) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, 
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which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Public 
Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith 
a report of activity under authority of 
Public Law 875, 81st Congress, as amend- 
and required by section 8 of such 
aw. 

Funds which have been appropriated 
to accomplish the Federal assistance de- 
termined eligible under this authority 
are specifically appropriated to the Pres- 
ident for purposes of disaster relief. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Tue WHITE House, May 14, 1963. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 3191. An act to exempt life insur- 
ance companies from the act of February 
4, 1913, regulating loaning of money on 
securities in the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 4273. An act to amend section 7 of 
article I of the act of February 24, 1925; 
and 

H.R. 4276. An act to provide for the crea- 
tion of horizontal property regimes in the 
District of Columbia. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 


H. R. 3191. An act to exempt life insurance 
companies from the act of February 4, 1913, 
regulating loaning of money on securities in 
the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 4278. An act to amend section 7 of 
article I of the act of February 24, 1925; 
and 

H.R. 4276. An act to provide for the crea- 
tion of horizontal property regimes in the 
District of Columbia. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSI- 
NESS—LIMITATION OF STATE- 
MENTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
in connection with the morning hour be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Retirement of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee was authorized 
A sit during the session of the Senate to- 

ay. 

Upon request of Mr. Javrrs, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Small Business of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


VIENNA CONVENTION ON DIPLO- 
MATIC RELATIONS AND OPTIONAL 
PROTOCOL CONCERNING COM- 
PULSORY SETTLEMENT OF 
DISPUTES—REMOVAL OF INJUNC- 
TION OF SECRECY 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the injunc- 

tion of secrecy be removed from Execu- 
tive H, 88th Congress, Ist session, the 

Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Rela- 

tions and the Optional Protocol Con- 

cerning Compulsory Settlement of Dis- 
putes, signed at the Federal Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs of Austria, and the 

United Nations Headquarters in New 

York, transmitted by the President to 

the Senate today; that they be referred 

to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the President’s message printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith a certified copy 
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of the Vienna Convention on Diplomatic 
Relations, together with the Optional 
Protocol Concerning the Compulsory 
Settlement of Disputes, signed at Vienna 
under date of April 18, 1961. The Con- 
vention and Protocol remained open for 
signature until October 31, 1961 at the 
Federal Ministry for Foreign Affairs of 
Austria and subsequently, until March 
31, 1962, at the United Nations Head- 
quarters in New York. During that 
period the Convention was signed on be- 
half of 63 states, including the United 
States of America, and the Protocol was 
signed on behalf of 31 states, including 
the United States of America. The Con- 
vention and Protocol remain open for 
accession. 

I transmit also, for the information 
of the Senate, the report which the Sec- 
retary of State has addressed to me in 
regard to the matter, together with the 
enclosures thereto. 

I recommend that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to the 
Convention and Protocol submitted 
herewith and give its advice and consent 
to their ratification. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Tue WHITE House, May 14, 1963. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Wilhelm A. Wulff, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the U.S. Coast 
Guard; 

Lavine Hubert, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the U.S. Coast Guard; 

Edward J. Ard, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the U.S. Coast Guard; 
and 

Anthony Reid Adams, and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John Prior Lewis, of Indiana, to be a 
member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Manuel Frederick Cohen, of Mary- 
land, to be a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the term 
of 5 years expiring June 5, 1968. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United 
Nations. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations to the United 
Nations will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON TITLE I AGREEMENT UNDER AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSIST- 
ANCE Acr oF 1954 


A letter from the Associate Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on title I agreements under the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, with India and Turkey (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORTS OF SECRETARIES OF DEFENSE, ARMY, 
Navy, AND Am FORCE 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report, 
for the fiscal year 1962, together with the 
reports of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ON INSTAL- 
LATIONS AND FACILITIES REQUIRED FOR AD- 
VANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on installations 
and facilities required for advanced research 
projects, for the 6-month period ended 
December 31, 1962; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


AUTHORIZATION OF VOLUNTARY ELECTION BY 
EMPLOYEES OF ANNUAL PREMIUM COMPEN-~ 
SATION INSTEAD OF SAVED Pay RATE 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to authorize the voluntary election by 

employees of annual premium compensation 
instead of the saved pay rate (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 

Armed Services. 

REPORT ON STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 

STOCKPILING PROGRAM 


A letter from the Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the strategic and critical materials stock- 
piling program, for the 6-month period 
ended December 31, 1962 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROCURE- 
MENT FROM SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS FIRMS 

A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
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Department of Defense procurement from 
small and other business firms, covering the 
month of March 1963 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


REPORT ON LIQUIDATION ACTIVITIES OF RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the liquida- 
tion activities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, for the quarter ended March 31, 
1963; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL AID IN 
FISH RESTORATION PROGRAM 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on activities of the Federal aid in 
fish restoration program, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1962 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


THE EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 
MATERIALS IMPORTATION ACT oF 1963 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
implement the Agreement on the Importa- 
tion of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Materials, opened for signature at Lake Suc- 
cess on November 22, 1950 (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1504 or SOCIAL SE- 
curity ACT, RELATING TO ASSIGNMENT OF 
WAGES FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 1504 of the Social Security 
Act regarding the assignment of wages for 
Federal employees (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Finance. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON TARIFF CLASSIFICA- 
TION STUDY 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the fourth supplemental 
report on the Tariff Classification Study, 
dated May 9, 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT ON FISCAL OPERATIONS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
fiscal operations of the United Nations, as 
of December 31, 1962 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


REPORT ON UNECONOMICAL PRACTICES IN AD- 
MINISTRATION OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAMS, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the uneconomical prac- 
tices in the administration of employment 
service and unemployment compensation 
programs, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor, dated May 1963 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF POLICIES AND PRAC- 
TICES REGARDING TREATMENT OF TERMINAL 
LEAVE IN DETERMINING UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION FOR FORMER FEDERAL CIVIL- 
IAN EMPLOYEES AND EX-SERVICEMEN 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the review of policies and 
practices regarding treatment of terminal 
leave in determining unemployment com- 
pensation for former Federal civilian em- 
ployees and ex-servicemen, Department of 

Labor, dated May 1963 (with an accompany- 

ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 

ment Operations, 


1963 


REPORT ON Prorosep DRAINAGE AND CON- 
STRUCTION WORK ON WELLTON-MOHAWK 
DIVISION, GILA PROJECT, ARIZONA 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
proposed drainage and construction work on 
the Wellton-Mohawk division, Gila project, 
Arizona (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO CONCESSION CONTRACT AT 
CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK, OREG. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
proposed amendment to the concession con- 
tract with Crater Lake Lodge, Inc., Crater 
Lake National Park, Oreg. (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON RECEIPT OF PROJECT PROPOSAL 
UNDER SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS ACT 
oF 1956 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
receipt of a project proposal from the Jack- 
son Valley Irrigation District, at Ione, Calif., 
under the Small Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1956; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REHABILITATION OF GUAM 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the rehabilitation 
of Guam, and for other p (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


INCLUSION OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES OF GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION WITH PROVISIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO ASSAULTS 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to include certain officers and employees of 
the General Services Administration within 
the provisions of the United States Code re- 
lating to assaults upon, and homicides of, 
certain officers and employees of the United 

States as constituting a crime (with accom- 

panying papers); to the Committee on the 

Judiciary. 


IMPROVEMENT OF FINANCING OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to improve the financing of the civil service 
retirement system (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange between East and 
West in Hawaii was established by the Con- 
gress of the United States in 1960 as a means 
of improving understanding between East 
and West; and 

“Whereas the Center is attracting increas- 
ingly greater interest in Asia and the Pacific; 
and 


“Whereas the University of Hawaii and the 
State of Hawaii have met and will continue 
to meet their obligations in implementing 
the purposes of the Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange between East and 
West in Hawaii; Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Second State Legislature of the State 
of Hawaii, general session of 1963 (the sen- 
ate concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States be and it is hereby respect- 
fully requested to continue and increase its 
support of the East-West Center so that an 
expansion of its programs will be possible; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to the respective chairman of 
the following committees of the U.S. Con- 
gress: the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Subcommittee on Departments of 
State and Justice and the Judiciary and Re- 
lated Agencies of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the House Committee on 
Appropritions, the Subcommittee on De- 
partments of State anc Justice and the 
Judiciary and Related Agencies of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; the Secretary 
of State, the Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State, and to Hawaii's delegation to 
the U.S. Congress. 

“ELMER F. CRAVALHO, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“SHIGETO KANEMOTO, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“NELSON K. Dor, 
“President of the Senate. 
“SEICHI HIRAI, 
“Clerk of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 26 


“Joint resolution to ratify the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America relating to the 
qualifications of electors 


“Whereas the 87th Congress of the United 
States of America, at its 2d session, by a 
two-thirds majority of both Houses, has 
made the following proposition to amend the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America in the following words, to wit: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 


“ ‘Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution only if ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
by the Congress: 


“< “ARTICLE — 


„ “SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or other 
election for President or Vice President, for 
electors for President or Vice President, or 
for Senator or Representative in Congress, 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or any State by reason of 
failure to pay any poll tax or other tax. 

Sr. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion“ '; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 83d General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee (the 
House of Representatives concurring), That 
the said proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, 
be and the same is hereby ratified; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution shall be forwarded by the secre- 
tary of state of Tennessee to the Governor 
of Tennessee; to the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C.; 
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to the President of the Senate of the United 
States of America; and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States. 
“Adopted March 21, 1963. 
“JAMES L. Bomor, 
“Speaker of the Senate. 
“WILLIAM H. SORRY, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
“Approved March 25, 1963. 
“FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
“Governor.” 


RESOLUTION OF RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] and myself, I send 
to the desk a certified copy of resolution 
(H. 1881) entitled “Resolution memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United 
States to study the merger of railroads 
and to take action necessary to post- 
pone approval of any further mergers 
pending the outcome of such study,” 
passed by the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations at the January session, A.D. 
1963. 

I ask that this resolution be appropri- 
ately referred. There being no objection, 
the resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, as follows: 

House RESOLUTION 1881 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to study the merger of 
railroads and to take action necessary to 
postpone approval of any further mergers 
pending the outcome of such study 

Whereas various railroads in the United 
States have initiated mergers to the detri- 
ment of other railroads essential to the in- 
dustry and economy of our Nation and State 
and to the convenience and well-being of 
our people; and 

Whereas these mergers and proposed mer- 
gers, if continued, will have further deleteri- 
ous effects on our economy; and 

Whereas determinations of proposed rail- 
road mergers have not always given due 
consideration to the total effects of such 
mergers on other factors, including unem- 
ployment in the railroad industry as well 
as in allied industries and in industries de- 
pendent on railroad transportation and the 
rapid transit needs in urban and suburban 
areas; Therefore be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island, That the Rhode 
Island general assembly hereby memorial- 
ize the Congress of the United States to un- 
dertake a comprehensive study of the ef- 
fects of recent and proposed mergers of the 
various railroads in the United States on the 
industry and economy of the areas directly 
affected and of the Nation as a whole and 
on the convenience and well-being of the 
people; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States take such action as may be necessary 
to postpone further approval of any pend- 
ing or proposed railroad merger, including 
the proposed Pennsylvania Railroad-New 
York Central Railroad merger, until such 
study has been made and until such study 
and any recommendations contained there- 
in shall be considered by the Congress; and 
be it further. 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
duly attested, shall be immediately trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Member of the Congress elected from 
the State of Rhode Island. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 1528. A bill to establish daylight saving 
time uniformly throughout the U.S. time 
zones each year, to make such time the only 
legal time during the period it is in effect, 
and to provide additional time zones for the 
States of Alaska and Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ROBERTSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (by request) : 

S. 1529. A bill for the relief of Ilias Pana- 

gakos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 1590. A bill for the relief of James W. 

Boyer, Jr., to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1531. A bill to increase the appropria- 
tion authorization for the completion of the 
construction of the irrigation and power sys- 
tems of the Flathead Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, Montana; and 

S. 1532. A bill to provide that certain 
lands shall be held in trust for the Assini- 
boine Tribe and the Sloux Tribe of the Fort 
Peck Reservation in Montana, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 1533. A bill to amend the Act of July 24, 
1956, granting a franchise to D.C. Transit 
System, Inc.; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, Mr. BIA, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CHURCH, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
MECHEM, Mr. Mrrcarr. Mr. Moss, 
and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

S. 1534. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by stabiliz- 
ing the domestic lead and zinc industry, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 1535. A bill to amend section 5(b) of 
the Area Redevelopment Act in order to make 
certain farming areas of the country eligible 
for asistance under such act; to the Com- 
mittee on and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself and 
Mr. Morse) : 

S. 1536. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Merlin division, Rogue River 
Basin project, Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee en Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr, CLARK: 

SJ. Res. 79. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate Philadelphia, Pa., 
as the site of a world's fair commemorating 
the 200th anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICK: 

S.J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of June 9, 1963, as American 
Veterinary Medicine Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


REVISION AND SIMPLIFICATION OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 41) relative 
to a general revision and simplification 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
DrirKsEN, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


USE OF RADIO OR TELEVISION IN 
REPORTING PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
140) relative to the use of radio or tele- 
vision in reporting proceedings of the 
Senate and in the Press Gallery, which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. JAVITS, 
Bele appears under a separate head- 

g.) 


STABILIZATION OF DOMESTIC LEAD 
AND ZINC INDUSTRY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
there can be no question that adequate 
supplies of lead and zine are essential 
to our national security and to our eco- 
nomic growth. Use of these metals dates 
back into ancient civilizations, and need 
for them is continuing to grow with our 
expanding defense requirements and 
rising standards of living. 

Our country is blessed by nature with 
vast reserves of lead and zinc. They are 
mined in 20 of our States. We have the 
skilled workers and the industrial know- 
how to produce, efficiently and effec- 
tively, a very large part of our consump- 
tion from our own mines and smelters, 
using our own labor, with direct benefit 
to our own economy. 

Yet for some years past now we have 
been dependent for more than half our 
annual needs upon ocean-borne supplies 
of these basic metals from distant 
sources in foreign countries that might 
not necessarily be accessible to us in 
time of need for one reason or another. 
Because of these excessively high im- 
ports, our own lead and zine mines have 
been closing, our skilled mineworkers 
thrown out of work and dispersed, and 
a most important segment of our econ- 
omy has been suffering and is in danger 
of total extinction. 

This situation is nothing short of per- 
ilous to our country. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, on my own 
behalf and that of a number of dis- 
tinguished Senators from both sides of 
the aisle, I am introducing a bill the 
purpose of which, in the language of the 
measure itself, is “to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general wel- 
fare, and to assist in the national de- 
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fense by stabilizing the domestic lead 
and zinc industry.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill, together with a summary of 
its provisions, be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks, and 
that the measure be held at the desk 
for a period of 1 week so that other Sen- 
ators who wish may join as sponsors. 

Mr. President, this measure brings up 
one of those relatively rare cases of con- 
current or overlapping jurisdictions on 
the part of two or more Senate commit- 
tees. Under section 101(m) of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs has 
responsibility for “mining interests gen- 
erally” as well as for the development of 
the mineral resources of the public lands, 
where a substantial part of our lead and 
zinc reserves are to be found. 

The measure I am sponsoring is most 
certainly in the interests of mining—of 
the mining of lead and zine in particu- 
lar—and hence clearly a matter for the 
Interior Committee to consider. 

Yet a means of accomplishing the bill’s 
purpose would be through the imposition 
of adjustable or flexible quotas. While 
there are no provisions relating to tariffs 
in the bill, import quotas are a part of 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Finance, whose chairman is the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia, 
one of the substantial lead and zinc 
producing States in the country. I have 
the honor to serve under Senator Bynp's 
leadership on the Finance Committee. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs and that when the Interior 
Committee has completed its considera- 
tion of the measure, it be rereferred to 
the Committee on Finance for further 
consideration. 

I trust a number of other Senators 
will study this bill, acquaint themselves 
with the facts with which it deals, and 
then join me and the other sponsors in 
our efforts to stabilize the domestic lead 
and zine industry of our country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and referred, as requested 
by the Senator from New Mexico; and, 
without objection, the bill and 
will be printed in the Recorp, and held 
at the desk, as requested. 

The bill (S. 1534) to protect the do- 
mestic economy, to promote the general 
welfare, and to assist in the national 
defense by stabilizing the domestic lead 
and zine industry, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. ANDERSON (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Lead and Zinc 
Stabilization Act of 1963.” 

TITLE I—LEAD 

Sec. 101. As used in this title— 

(a) The term “lead” means lead metal, as 
defined in subsection (b), and the lead con- 
tent of lead ore, as defined in subsection (c). 

(b) The term “lead metal” means lead 
bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and 
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bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead, scrap lead, 
antimonial lead, antimonial scrap lead, and 
type metal, which, if imported into the 
United States, is subject to duty under para- 
graph 392 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and all alloys or combinations of 
lead not specifically provided for in such 
paragraph, which, if imported into the 
United States, are subject to duty under 
the Act. 

(c) The term “lead ore” means lead-bear- 
ing ores, flue dust, and mattes of all kinds, 
which, if imported into the United States, 
are subject to duty under paragraph 391 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

(d) The term “imported into the United 
States“ means entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption within the 
meaning of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended. 

(e) The term “ton” means two thousand 
pounds. 

(f) The term quarter“ means calendar 
quarter. 

Sec. 102. No lead shall be imported into 
the United States in any quarter, beginning 
with the first quarter which begins after 
the date of enactment of this Act, after the 
amount of lead imported into the United 
States during such quarter equals the im- 
port quota for lead for such quarter estab- 
lished under section 103. 

Sec. 103. (a) For purposes of section 102 the 
import quota for lead for any quarter shall 
be whichever of the following amounts is 
the lesser: 

(1)(A) Forty-five thousand tons, in the 
case of the first four calendar quarters which 
begin after the date of enactment of this 
Act, or 

(B) Sixty thousand tons, in the case of a 
calendar quarter thereafter, or 

(2) the amount by which the domestic 
consumption of lead in the second quarter 
preceding such quarter exceeded the domestic 
production of lead in such preceding quarter. 
Provided, That subsection (a)(1) shall not 
apply for a quarter if for any one of the first 
three of the four calendar months preceding 
the quarter the average price of common pig 
lead, free on board New York, as reported in 
the Engineering and Mining Journal “Metal 
and Mineral Markets” exceeds 1314 cents per 
pound, 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a) (2), the 
domestic production of lead for any quarter 
shall be the sum of (1) the amount of re- 
coverable lead reported by the United States 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
in the monthly report of mine production of 
lead in the United States produced by mines 
in the United States during such quarter, 
(2) the amount of antimonial lead 
produced at primary refineries (lead con- 
tent) and the amount of lead (both re- 
ported and estimated) recovered by second- 
ary smelters in the United States during 
such quarter as reported in the United States 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
monthly lead report titled, “United States 
Lead Industry”, and (3) the amount of lead 
released from United States Government 
stockpiles or inventories for consumption in 
the United States, during such quarter. The 
domestic consumption of lead for any quarter 
shall be the amount of pig lead (both re- 
ported and estimated) consumed in the 
United States as reported in the United 
States Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, monthly lead report titled, “United 
States Lead Industry”, during such quarter, 

(c) The amount of lead metal which may 
be imported into the United States during 
any quarter shall not exceed 10 per centum 
of the total quarterly lead import quota 
established under provisions of this section. 

TITLE II—zINO 

Sec. 201. As used in this title 

(a) The term “zinc” means zinc metal, as 
defined in subsection (b), and the zinc con- 
tent of zinc ore, as defined in subsection (c). 
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(b) The term “zinc metal” means zinc in 
blocks, pigs, or slabs, old and worn-out zinc, 
fit only to be remanufactured, zinc in dross, 
and zinc skimmings, which, if imported into 
the United States, are subject to duty under 
paragraph 394 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended. 

(c) The term “zinc ore“ means zinc-bear- 
ing ores of all kinds, except pyrites contain- 
ing not more than 3 per centum zinc, which, 
if imported into the United States, are 
subject to duty under paragraph 393 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; zinc sinter, 
zine fume, deleaded zinc fume, Waelz zinc 
oxide and sintered Waelz oxide and other 
materials, not specifically provided for, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of zinc and 
used primarily for manufacture of zinc metal 
and zinc pigments. 

(d) The term “imported into the United 
States” means entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption within the 
meaning of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended. 

(e) The term “ton” means two thousand 
pounds. 

(t) The term “quarter” means calendar 
quarter. 

Sec. 202. No zinc shall be imported into 
the United States in any quarter, beginning 
with the first quarter which begins after the 
date of enactment of this Act, after the 
amount of zinc, imported into the United 
States during such quarter, equals the import 
quota for zinc for such quarter established 
under section 203. 

Sec. 203. (a) For purposes of section 202 
the import quota for zine for all foreign 
countries for any quarter shall be whichever 
of the following amounts is the lesser: 

(1) (A) Eighty thousand tons, in the case 
of the first four calendar quarters which be- 
gin after the date of enactment of this Act, 
or 

(B) One hundred thousand tons, in the 
case of a calendar quarter thereafter, or 

(2) the amount by which the domestic 

consumption of zine in the second quarter 
preceding such quarter exceeded the domes- 
tic production of zinc in such preceding 
quarter. 
Provided, That subsection (a)(1) shall not 
apply for a quarter if for any one of the first 
three of the four calendar months preceding 
the quarter the average price of Prime West- 
ern slab zinc, free on board East Saint Louis, 
as reported in the engineering and mining 
journal “Metal and Mineral Markets,” ex- 
ceeds 1314 cents per pound. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a) (2), 
the domestic production of zinc for any quar- 
ter shall be the sum of (1) the amount of 
recoverable zinc, reported by the United 
States Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, in the monthly report of mine pro- 
duction of zinc in the United States, pro- 
duced by mines in the United States dur- 
ing such quarter, (2) the production of 
secondary slab zinc as reported by the Unit- 
ed States Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Mines, in the zinc monthly re- 
port of the United States zinc industry, 
and (3) the amount of zinc released from 
United States Government stockpiles or in- 
ventories for consumption in the United 
States, during such quarter, less (4) the 
zinc content of zinc ores and concentrates 
consumed during such quarter used in the 
production of zinc oxide reported as such 
by the United States Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines, in the zinc oxide 
monthly report, during such quarter. The 
domestic consumption of zinc for any quar- 
ter shall be the amount of slab zinc con- 
sumed (both reported and estimated) in the 
United States as reported by the United 
States Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, in the zinc monthly report of the 
United States zinc industry, during such 
quarter. 
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(c) The amount of zinc metal which may 
be imported into the United States during 
any quarter shall not exceed 10 per centum 
of the total quarterly zinc import quota es- 
tablished under provisions of this section. 


TITLE INI—MANUFACTURED LEAD AND MANU- 
FACTURED ZINC 

Sec, 301. As used in this title— 

(a) The term “manufactured lead arti- 
cle” means: lead pigments, litharge, orange 
mineral, red lead, white lead, all pigments 
containing lead, dry or in pulp, or ground 
in or mixed with water, not specifically 
provided for, which if imported into the 
United States are subject to duty under 
paragraph 72 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended; babbitt metal, solder, lead in 
sheets, pipe, shot, glazier’s lead, and lead 
wire, which if imported into the United 
States are subject to duty under paragraph 
392 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; 
articles or wares not specifically provided 
for, if composed wholly or in chief value of 
lead, whether partly or wholly manufac- 
tured, which if imported into the United 
States are subject to duty under paragraph 
397 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; 
electric storage battery and parts thereof, 
storage battery plates, and storage battery 
plate material, partly or wholly manufac- 
tured, all the foregoing of the lead-acid type 
and not specifically provided for, which if 
imported into the United States are subject 
to duty under paragraph 320 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended; lead acetate white, 
lead acetate brown, gray, or yellow, lead ni- 
trate, lead arsenate, lead resinate, and all 
other lead compounds not specifically pro- 
vided for, which if imported into the United 
States are subject to duty under paragraph 
46 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

(b) The term “manufactured zinc article” 
means: zinc oxide and leaded zinc oxides 
containing not more than 25 per centum of 
lead, in any form of dry powder, ground in 
or mixed with oil or water, Iithopone and 
other combinations or mixtures of zinc sul- 
phide and barium sulphate containing by 
weight less than 30 per centum of zinc sul- 
phide, which if imported into the United 
States are subject to duty under paragraph 
(TT) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; 
zinc dust, zinc in sheets, zinc in sheets 
coated or plated with nickel or other metal 
(except gold, silver, or platinum), which if 
imported into the United States are subject 
to duty under paragraph 394 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended; zinc wire, which if 
imported into the United States is subject 
to duty under paragraph 316 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended; articles or wares 
not specifically provided for, if composed 
wholly or in chief value of zinc, whether 
partly or wholly manufactured, which if im- 
ported into the United States are subject to 
duty under paragraph 397 of the Tarlff Act 
of 1930, as amended; zinc chloride, zinc sul- 
phate and zinc sulphide, which if imported 
into the United States are subject to duty 
under paragraph 93 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended. 

(c) The term “imported into the United 
States” means entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption within the 
meaning of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, 

(d) The term “quarter” means a calendar 
quarter. 

Sec. 302. (a) No manufactured lead arti- 
cle shall be imported into the United States 
in any quarter, beginning with the first 
quarter which begins after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, after the amount of 
such manufactured lead article imported 
into the United States during such quarter 
equals the quarterly import quota for such 
manufactured lead article established under 
section 303. 

(b) No manufactured zinc article shall be 
imported into the United States in any quar- 
ter, beginning with the first quarter which 
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begins after the date of enactment of this 
Act, after the amount of such manufactured 
zine article imported into the United States 
during such quarter equals the quarterly 
import quota for such manufactured zinc 
article established under section 303. 

Src. 303. The quarterly import quota for 
each manufactured lead article and each 
manufactured zinc article shall be one- 
quarter of the average yearly amount of 
such article imported into the United States 
during the calendar years 1953 through 
1957. 

Sec. 304. Upon the expiration of the 
fourth quarter during which the restrictions 
imposed by section 302 are in effect, and 
annually thereafter, the Secretary of Inte- 
rior shall make an investigation to determine 
whether the imports of manufactured lead 
articles and manufactured zinc articles bear 
approximately the same relationship to the 
consumption of such articles in the United 
States as the average imports during the 
calendar years 1953 through 1957 bore to the 
average consumption of such articles in such 
years, and shall make such adjustments in 
quotas as he finds necessary to maintain ap- 
proximately the same relationship. 


TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 401. The import quotas provided for 
in titles I, II, and III of this Act shall be 
determined by the Secretary of Interior. An 
initial determination of such quotas shall 
be made as promptly as possible after the 
date of enactment of this Act. The deter- 
mination of quarterly import quotas pro- 
vided for in section 103(a) and 203 (a) of 
this Act for subsequent quarters shall be 
made as promptly as possible after the close 
of the second quarter preceding the quarter 
for which such quotas are determined. 

Src. 402. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the Secretary of Interior 
may, in his discretion, establish classifica- 
tions of manufactured lead articles and 
manufactured zinc articles, which classifica- 
tions may but need not be the same as 
Classifications established under the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and, in lieu of es- 
tablishing a separate quota for each manu- 
factured lead article or each manufactured 
zinc article within a classification, establish 
a single quota for all articles within such 
classification. 

Sec. 408. The quotas provided in this Act 
as determined by the Secretary of Interior 
shall be administered by the Secretary of the 


Sec. 404. The Secretary of Interior and the 
Secretary of the Treasury are authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 


Sec. 405. Any person who knowingly vio- 
lates any provision of this Act or any rule 
or regulation of the Secretary of Interior 
or the Secretary of the Treasury issued un- 
der this Act shall be fined not more than 
$ , or imprisoned for not more than x 
or both. 

Sec. 406. The quotas provided for by Proc- 
lamation numbered 3257 of September 22, 
1958, shall be discontinued on the date that 
quotas established by this Act become efec- 
tive. 


The summary presented by Mr. ANDER- 
son is as follows: 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF PROPOSED 
ANDERSON LEAD-ZINC BILL 

1. Import quotas would be established in- 
dependently for lead and for zinc by one of 
two methods on a quarterly basis, using the 
smaller figure determined as follows: 

(a) Whenever the market price of the 
metal concerned during a prescribed period 
was less than 13% cents per pound, an 
absolute quota restriction would apply. 

(b) Whenever the domestic market price 
of the metal concerned exceeded 13% cents 
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per pound during a prescribed period, the 
quarterly import quota would be an amount 
equal to the difference between the United 
States domestic consumption and domestic 
production of that particular metal during 
a previous quarter used as a base period for 
this calculation. Production and consump- 
tion figures would be based on official U.S. 
Bureau of Mines reports, 

2. Quotas shall be on a global basis elimi- 
nating the U.S. governmental problems of 
allocation amongst friendly nations. It 
would also eliminate the future needs for 
adjustment of quotas amongst nations 
caused by changes in supplies of concen- 
trates and metal as new mines and plants 
come into production. 

3. The allowable imports of metal (pig 
lead and slab zinc) could not exceed 10 per- 
cent of the total allowable lead and zinc 
quota. This is an additional restriction com- 
pared to the present quota regulations and 
would provide additional protection to the 
importing custom smelters, by limiting metal 
imports—their direct competition—and pro- 
viding the necessary supply of concentrates 
to maintain the operation of their plants. 

4. The lead absolute quota has two figures: 
45,000 tons per quarter the first year, and 
60,000 tons thereafter (providing the price 
is under 134% cents). Similar figures for 
zinc are 80,000 and 100,000 tons per quarter. 
The lower figure for the first year is required 
to expedite the liquidation of present exces- 
sive metal stocks and permit prices to rise 
to a level at which domestic lead and zinc 
mining would be profitable. 

5. Manufactured items containing lead and 
zinc are not presently restricted by quotas. 
Excessive imports of these goods effectively 
displace domestic production, and imports 
of most items have increased since quotas 
went into effect. This plan would place a 
quarterly import quota on lead-zinc manu- 
factured items in an amount not to exceed 
the average imports during the calendar 
year 1953-57, the base year for the present 
quota regulations. 

6. Quotas would be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior and administered 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

7. The present quotas established by 
Proclamation No. 3257 would be discontinued 
as this act becomes effective. 

This type of adjustable quota, sensitive to 
needs and adequate supply, will protect the 
US. miner, will provide the custom smelters 
and consumers with needed supplies at a rea- 
sonable price and will provide the importer 
with a fair share of our markets at prices 
more beneficial to his business. The domestic 
mining industry can prosper with permanent 
provisions of this proposed legislation. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 5(b) OF 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend section 5(b) of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act in order to make certain 
farming areas of the country eligible for 
assistance under such act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1535) to amend section 
5(b) of the Area Redevelopment Act in 
order to make certain farming areas of 
the country eligible for assistance under 
such act, introduced by Mr. MILLER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with certain hearings that are 
currently being held by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on ap- 
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propriate amendments to the Area Re- 
development Act, Public Law 87-27, I 
have introduced a bill, which has been 
brought to the subcommittee’s atten- 
tion, setting forth certain amendments 
to the act which I believe are needed. 

It seems to me that the problem of 
areas of chronic unemployment is anal- 
agous to the problem of flood control. 
When the Federal Government attacks 
a flood problem—at Cairo, Ml., for 
example—we do not go to Cairo to build 
a large dam merely to contain the flood 
waters at Cairo. Instead, we begin work 
near the source of the problem—as far 
away as Montana—by building a sys- 
tem of small dams designed to hold the 
waters upstream. This takes the pres- 
sure off the focal point of the flood 
waters. 

It seems to me that the flow of work- 
ers into major areas of unemployment 
or of potential unemployment is not be- 
ing stopped under the present Area Re- 
development Act. This flow of workers 
aggravates the unemployment problem 
and also the problems of congestion, 
schools, and slums in these areas. 

One writer asks me, “Why can’t some 
of the Federal funds for activities un- 
der the Area Redevelopment Act and the 
Public Works Acceleration Act be spent 
at the source of the flow—in the agricul- 
tural areas, particularly—using the rural 
areas as reservoirs to catch the excess 
labor supply which will otherwise flow 
into the metropolitan areas?” I believe 
the point is well taken, and it is for this 
reason I submit the bill which I have 
sent to the desk. 

The amendments set forth in the bill 
are self-explanatory. They would be 
readily enforcible because the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has access to data 
which will enable him to render proper 
advice regarding the migration of farm 
operators and farmworkers and their 
families from the farms. 

I would point out to the subcommittee 
that during 1961 and 1962 alone our farm 
population throughout the United States 
declined 1,322,000. The number of 
farms decreased by 260,900 and over 
367,000 farm operators and farmwork- 
ers left the farm. These figures indi- 
cate that the flow of workers is great, 
and as long as it continues—and we are 
told that it will continue for a number 
of years—areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment are likely to continue. 


THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY—PHILA- 
DELPHIA WORLD'S FAIR, 1976 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, and ask that it be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, a joint 
resolution to authorize the President to 
designate Philadelphia, Pa., as the site 
of a World’s Fair commemorating the 
200th anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. I ask that 
the joint resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, because 
it calls for action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to support a petition by the city 
of Philadelphia to the Bureau of Inter- 
national Expositions, of Paris, France, 
and also because the companion joint 
resolution, introduced by Representative 
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WILLIAM J. GREEN, of Pennsylvania, hàs 
been referred to the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 79) to 
authorize the President to designate 
Philadelphia, Pa., as the site of a World’s 
Fair commemorating the 200th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, introduced by Mr. CLARK, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, my home 
city of Philadelphia, Pa., the City of 
Brotherly Love, has, as its historic sym- 
bols, Independence Hall and the Liberty 
Bell. These are, indeed, the symbols— 
around the world—for freedom. 

In 1776, with the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence in what was 
then the Pennsylvania State House, de- 
signed by the remarkable lawyer and 
architect, Andrew Hamilton, our Nation 
was conceived. Ten years later the 
Founding Fathers, meeting in the same 
place, successfully hammered out a Con- 
stitution for our country. 

But Philadelphia represents more than 
political liberty; it is also a symbol of 
spiritual freedom. William Penn's 
“Holy Experiment” in religious tolera- 
tion brought to the shores of Pennsyl- 
vania a diversity of peoples and faiths 
which incalculably enriched the life of 
the Nation. It is not generally known 
that Penn’s experiment inspired Bee- 
thoven to attempt a new symphony, 
which—unfortunately—was never com- 
pleted. 

Philadelphia stands as a symbol, too, 
for freedom of inquiry. Here much of 
American science was born. Benjamin 
Franklin; the botanist, Bartram; the as- 
tronomer, Rittenhouse; and the physi- 
cians Wistar and Rush made Philadel- 
phia an early seedbed for American 
scientific progress. 

Philadelphia represents freedom of ex- 
pression, for in our city the American 
press burst into full flower. 

Political liberty, freedom of the spirit, 
freedom of inquiry, freedom of expres- 
sion—these are the rocks upon which we 
have reared the world’s oldest continu- 
ing democracy. 

Mr. President, the revolution which 
persevered through the freezing winter 
at Valley Forge was more than our own 
national protest against oppression. The 
American Revolution was, and is, a global 
revolution. In these times when the 
status quo is so much admired, I think 
it wise for us to remember that we are 
a revolutionary nation born of armed 
revolt against a tyrant. Our Revolution 
was the spark which ignited the rising 
tide of expectations and struggle for 
self-determination that is still underway 
over most of the earth. The events in 
Philadelphia nearly two centuries ago 
are today remaking the faces of ancient 
civilizations in Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
Latin America. 

In 1976, we celebrate the 200th anni- 
versary of the most significant event in 
this American Revolution—the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. It 
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is also a significant event in the role of 
the Democratic Party in our country, be- 
cause its founder, Thomas Jefferson, was 
also the author of the immortal Declara- 
tion of Independence; and those of us 
on this side of the aisle like to think that 
his principles in support of liberty and 
justice are still the basis on which we 
gather together in our Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. President, the proposed World’s 
Fair will memorialize 200 years of the 
struggle for political liberty, for religious 
freedom, for freedom of inquiry, and for 
freedom of expression. 

It is fitting that such a world celebra- 
tion be held on that historic date in our 
City of Brotherly Love. 

The city of Philadelphia is now en- 
gaged in a renaissance, both physical and 
spiritual. It is rebuilding itself to fit 
the terms of the age of space, while pre- 
serving the rich fabric of history. We 
like to think that our city is run by 
creative people who look forward with 
confidence to the future and are pre- 
pared to meet its problems as we move 
along. 

The plans for a new Philadelphia are 
keyed to 1976, when a rejuvenated city 
will extend from the waterfront Penn’s 
Landing through the Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park and a gleaming 
new downtown, to the fair site on the 
banks of the Schuylkill River. 

The city is already laying down its 
capital program to accommodate such a 
world’s fair. 

Mr. President, we do not ask for any 
substantial contribution from the Fed- 
eral Government to this World’s Fair, but 
merely that there be a U.S. building and 
exposition, as we hope there will also be 
buildings and expositions from most of 
the other free nations of the world. 

It is necessary that we take action 
now on this important matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order that we may abide by in- 
ternational arrangements dealing with 
world fairs. There can be only one 
world’s fair in each hemisphere every 
15 years. The Seattle World’s Fair 
closed last October. Therefore, we would 
like to have the assistance of the Federal 
Government in supporting the petition 
of the city of Philadelphia to the Bureau 
of International Expositions, at Paris, 
France, to set aside, as the next World’s 
Fair in the United States within the 
period of 15 years, the proposed World’s 
Fair for Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICINE 
DAY 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, in 
view of the context of the bill which we 
have been discussing today, I think the 
joint resolution which I am about to in- 
troduce is most appropriate. This is a 
joint resolution which would authorize 
June 9 to be recognized as American 
Veterinarian Day. The veterinarians in 
this country, who have laid the founda- 
tion to maintain a high level of livestock 
health and efficiency, have been largely 
responsible for the improvements that 
have gone on in the livestock industry 
for a great number of years. Their re- 
search and their experiments have bene- 
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fited, and continue to benefit, human 
health. By their significant contribu- 
tions in these fields it seems to me they 
have benefited the entire United States. 
It gives me pleasure, therefore, to send 
to the desk, for appropriate referral, a 
joint resolution under which we would 
ask the President to authorize June 9 as 
American Veterinarian Medicine Day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 80) to 
provide for the designation of June 9, 
1963, as American Veterinary Medicine 
Day, introduced by Mr. Dominick, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


COMPREHENSIVE STUDY AND IN- 
VESTIGATION OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE LAWS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a concurrent resolution, and ask that 
it be printed in full at the conclusion of 
myremarks. The resolution directs that 
the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation make a comprehensive 
study and investigation of the internal 
revenue laws, and submit to the Con- 
gress its recommendations for a general 
revision and simplification of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954. The Joint 
Committee is to report to each House 
from time to time; but its report dealing 
with the portion of the code relating to 
income taxes must be submitted to the 
two Houses not later than January 31, 
1965. 

Mr. President, if I underscored but one 
word in the text of this resolution, it 
would be the word “simplification.” The 
necessity for a simplified revenue code 
far outweighs the need for a few reforms. 
The average taxpayer today is simply lost 
in our legal maze of tax law. The aver- 
age businessman is required to employ 
accountants and tax attorneys in order 
that he can operate his business without 
fear of penalty from the Revenue Serv- 
ice. This situation has simply gone too 
far. It must be corrected. The code 
must be simplified, or it will collapse of 
its own weight. 

Two recent experiences, with which all 
Members are familiar, portray this sit- 
uation all too vividly. The expense- 
account regulations—the last of which 
was issued in April—made pursuant to 
legislation of last year, leave business- 
men in a helpless state. They do not 
know what they can and what they 
cannot do under the law or the regula- 
tions. As a result, there has been a 
severe decline in this segment of busi- 
ness and a sharp increase in unemploy- 
ment, all because the law and regulations 
are too complex for comprehension. 

The Committee on Ways and Means of 
the other body have had the administra- 
tion’s tax proposal under study since 
February 6 of this year. The committee 
and its efficient staff have had the bene- 
fit of weeks of explanation by Treasury 
experts. Think what the helpless tax- 
payer will be faced with if this hodge- 
podge of so-called reforms is enacted. 

I should like to use one more illustra- 
tion, Mr. President: A young graduate 
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student at the University of Illinois, who 
was receiving some assistance from the 
university, applied for a refund. The 
code provides that such assistance is not 
to be included as income. He applied for 
a refund. Forty-four months have 
elapsed; yet he has not received his re- 
fund. Why? Because the Revenue 
Service cannot decide what the law 
means, despite the fact that one Federal 
district court has passed on this question. 
At the University of Illinois, alone, there 
are more than 1,000 graduate students 
who are receiving such assistance. 
Neither they nor the university know 
what the law means; neither does the 
Revenue Service. This is an unconscion- 
able situation. 

The U.S. Tax Court has a backlog of 
10,000 cases awaiting decision—all a re- 
sult of this complexity of the tax law. 
Taxpayers are engaged in expensive 
litigation, lasting for 2, 3, or 4 years, in 
attempting to obtain a clarification of 
the code. These 10,000 cases do not in- 
clude criminal prosecutions. 

Mr. President, think what the position 
of the average taxpayer must be. The 
code to him must represent tax chaos. 

Mr. President, I know that a simplified 
tax code will not be easily prepared. Yet, 
it can be done; in fact, it must be writ- 
ten. The committee will have access to 
the most eminently qualified and practi- 
cal tax authorities in the preparation of 
a simplified tax code. The task will be 
hard; but failure to act could have dire 
consequences. 

I am reminded, Mr. President, of the 
old proverb that the longest journey be- 
gins with the first step. Let us proceed 
to take that first step, and let us con- 
— — until we have a new simplified tax 

e. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 41) was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
is hereby directed to make a comprehensive 
study and investigation of the internal rev- 
enue laws and to submit its recommenda- 
tions for a general revision and simplifica- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Joint Committee shall, 
from time to time, report to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives the results 
of its study and investigation. The first 
report shall deal with the portion of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 relating to in- 
come taxes, and shall be submitted to the 
two Houses not later than January 31, 1965. 
Reports dealing with other portions of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, including 
the administration of the internal revenue 
laws and procedures thereunder, shall be 
submitted as soon as practicable thereafter, 

(b) Each report of the Joint Committee 
under subsection (a) shall set forth in de- 
tail the recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mittee for revising and simplifying the por- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
dealt with by such report and the reasons 
therefor, and shall contain a full discussion 
of the issues involved. 


TV COVERAGE OF SENATE SESSIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and the distinguished Senator from 
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Oregon [Mr. Morse], I send to the desk 
a resolution to permit television and 
radio coverage of selected Senate sessions 
during great debates on major issues, 
and ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The resolution would give the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
authority to determine the times and 
conditions under which television and 
radio broadcasters would be permitted 
to cover the Senate proceedings. 

There are only about 300 seats for 
the public in the Senate gallery. The 
right to witness public business should 
not be confined only to those whom the 
Senate Chamber will hold. 

The resolution is designed to take ac- 
count of those who fear television’s ef- 
fect on the legislative process. It is a 
reasonable and modest approach and es- 
sentially experimental. It would permit 
the Rules Committee, now composed of 
nine Senators of both parties, to deter- 
mine if a particular debate was of suffi- 
cient public interest to warrant tele- 
vision coverage, much as congressional 
committees now determine if they will 
open hearings to television coverage. 

I believe if we try this on a limited 
scale at first, we will be convinced that 
television coverage will have a beneficial 
effect on the legislative function. I be- 
lieve, for example, that it would speed 
the often agonizing deliberative process 
because there would be less need to 
dramatize issues by extended debate. I 
believe also it will result in less time- 
consuming and more action-producing 
Senate procedures. I feel that filibus- 
ters on measures of urgent national in- 
terest would be most likely to yield soon- 
est in practice—and perhaps even by 
rules changes—to such exposure. In 
short, it will result in a more informed 
citizenry and a more responsive Senate. 

This is not an idea without precedent. 
Senate committees for several years have 
permitted the televising of selected com- 
mittee investigating sessions, and these 
have been generally successful. In some 
cases, they have aroused widespread na- 
tional interest leading to reform and 
other desirable objectives. The impact 
of television coverage of major United 
Nations debates is well known. In the 
past 3 years, legislative proceedings were 
open successfully to television in at least 
five States. In other States, legislative 
committee hearings and even some ju- 
dicial proceedings were televised suc- 
cessfully. 

This year a sure major debate will be 
on the tax cut, a vital issue that directly 
affects nearly every American. The 
American people should have a front seat 
in such a crucial debate. I can see only 
positive results from bringing Congress 
closer to the people in this way. 

We have tried many ways to stimulate 
the interest of our people in Government. 
Television has proved it can awaken this 
interest effectively. I believe the time 
has come for the Senate to make a start 
toward using the great modern medium 
of television to advance the public in- 
terest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 


May 14 


The resolution (S. Res. 140) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That (a) the second paragraph of 
rule XXXIV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate is amended by inserting therein, im- 
mediately after the first sentence thereof, the 
following new sentence: “Such regulations 
shall make appropriate provision for the re- 
porting of proceedings of the Senate by radio 
or television at such times and under such 
conditions as may be specified in such regu- 
lations or by resolution of the committee 
from time to time.” 

(b) The second sentence of the second 
paragraph of rule XXXIV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by inserting 
therein, immediately after the words “radio, 
wire, wireless”, the term “television,”. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CURTIS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed grain 
program, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 433 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I wish to an- 
nounce that public hearings on S. 433 
have been scheduled to begin at 10:30 
a.m. on Wednesday, May 22, 1963, in 
Room 6202 New Senate Office Building. 

S. 433 would repeal the provisions of 
law relating to the fixing by the Post- 
master General with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of 
rates of postage on fourth-class mail. 

Representatives of the Post Office De- 
partment will be first to testify. Others 
wishing to be heard on this measure will 
be given an opportunity to do so at a 
later date. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE 
AUTOMATIC ADMISSION OF LI- 
CENSED ATTORNEYS TO PRAC- 
TICE BEFORE ADMINISTRATIVE 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee of Ad- 
ministrative Practice and Procedure of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I wish 
to announce that hearings will be held 
before the subcommittee on S. 318 and 
S. 1466. These bills provide for the right 
of licensed attorneys to practice before 
administrative departments and agen- 
cies without meeting admission require- 
ments of the departments and agencies. 
The hearings will be held at 10 a.m. on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 4 and 5, 
1963. 

All persons desiring to be heard are 
requested to notify the office of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure by telephone to 
CA 4-3121, extension 5617, or by mail to 
Room 3216, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

It is requested that prospective wit- 
nesses, in compliance with subcommittee 
practice, file 25 copies of their state- 
ments with the subcommittee at least 
24 hours before the hearings. 


1963 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 

following nomination has been referred 

to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


Herbert J. Lidoff, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an examiner-in-chief, U.S. 
Patent Office. 


On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Tuesday, May 21, 1963, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF FRANK KOWALSKI TO 
BE A MEMBER OF THE SUB- 
VERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BOARD 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Tues- 
day, June 4, 1963, at 10:30 a.m., in room 

2228, New Senate Office Building, before 

the Subcommittee To Investigate the 

Administration of the Internal Security 

Act and Other Internal Security Laws, 

on the nomination of Frank Kowalski, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the 

Subversive Activities Control Board, for 

term expiring August 9, 1966. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be 
pertinent. 


DONATION OF FEDERAL SURPLUS 
PROPERTY TO STATE PARK 
AGENCIES—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the name 

of the distinguished Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Bays] be added as a cosponsor 
to the bill (S. 1238) to permit the dona- 
tion of Federal surplus personal property 
to State park agencies, and that his name 
be included in the next printing of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
AND RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the follow- 
ing names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bill and 
resolution: 

Authority of May 8, 1963: 

S. 1476. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and administration of the Lincoln 
Trail Memorial Parkway in the States of 


Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, and for 
other purposes: Mr. DRESEN and Mr. 
DOUGLAS. 


Authority of May 2, 1963: 
S. Res. 133. Resolution for a White House 
Conference on Cancer: Mr, Javrrs. 
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OAKLEY DAM AND RESERVOIR, 
SANGAMON RIVER, ILL. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Oakley Dam and Reservoir, on the Sang- 
amon River, III., to provide for flood 
control, water supply, and recreational 
purposes by the construction of a dam 
and reservoir with a capacity of 148,000 
acre-feet, including 11,000 acre-feet for 
a permanent water supply for the city 
of Decatur, and a recreation pool, was 
authorized by the Rivers and Harbors 
Act, approved October 23, 1962. 

The sum of $125,000 for preconstruc- 
tion planning of the project was included 
in the Public Works Appropriation Act of 
1962. There is in the approved budget 
recommendations for fiscal year 1964 an 
item of $200,000 to continue the advanced 
engineering and design of the Oakley 
Dam and Reservoir. 

On May 6, 1963, the City Council of 
Decatur passed a resolution in support 
of the $200,000 item. I ask unanimous 
consent to have a certified copy included 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxcond, as follows: 

Crry or DECATUR, 
Decatur, Ill., May 8, 1963. 
U.S. Senator EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The City Council of the City of 
Decatur, Il., adopted the attached certified 
copy of Resolution R-454, supporting appro- 
priation bill in the Congress of the United 
States for $200,000 in additional planning 
funds for work on the Oakley Dam and Reser- 
voir project. 

Yours very truly, 
Davo R. KIRE, 
City Clerk. 


RESOLUTION R-454 


Whereas there has been introduced in the 
Congress of the United States a bill to ap- 
propriate $200,000 in additional planning 
funds for work on the authorized Oakley 
Dam and Reservoir project; and 

Whereas the city of Decatur has expressed 
its great concern and support for this proj- 
ect by its willingness to contribute $5 mil- 
lion toward its cost; and 

Whereas said dam and reservoir is neces- 
sary for the flood control, water supply and 
recreation needs of this whole area: Now, 
therefore 

The City Council of the City of Decatur 
does resolve to support and urge the early 
passage of this appropriation by the Con- 
gress; and further 

Directs that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each U.S. Senator and Representative 
from this State and district as an expression 
of support and interest. 

Adopted: May 6, 1963. 

ELLIS B, ARNOLD, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

Davin R. KRKE, 
City Clerk. 


SENATE ANTITRUST AND MONOP- 
OLY SUBCOMMITTEE’S MINORITY 
STAFF 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
March 19 of this year, the Senate 
adopted Senate Resolution 56, with 
amendments, which provided some, but 
not all, of the additional funds that the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, by unani- 
mous vote, agreed to give to the Anti- 
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trust and Monopoly Subcommittee’s 
minority, to increase its staff. By way 
of background, the subcommittee orig- 
inally asked for $475,000 for a 12- 
month period. I moved, and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] seconded 
the motion, to reduce that amount to 
$375,000. That motion was defeated. 
Before the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Senator Hruska and I urged that the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee be permitted to have five ad- 
ditional minority staff members—three 
professional and two secretaries—from 
the existing appropriation, so that the 
minority would have sufficient help to 
keep pace with the expanded activities 
of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
majority, which in reality was operating 
as three special subcommittees within a 
subcommittee. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee unanimously voted, however, 
to give the Antitrust Subcommittee $60,- 
000 additional funds to appoint five addi- 
tional minority staff members. 

When the matter was argued on the 
floor of the Senate on March 19, 1963, 
the Rules Committee amended the orig- 
inal report and made available to the 
minority what amounted to $41,000 for 
the additional staff people. 

Mr. President, Senator Hruska, Sena- 
tor KRATINd, and I, who are the three 
minority members of the subcommittee, 
believe we have a fine selection of staff 
members who will do credit not only to 
the minority, but also to the Senate as a 
whole. They are, as follows: 

Peter N. Chumbris, of Washington, 
D.C., who has been senior minority coun- 
sel since 1957. He will serve as chief 
counsel to the minority. 

Kirkley S. Coulter, of North Dakota, 
who until recently has been serving as 
Chief, International Commercial Rela- 
tions Division, U.S. Tariff Commission, 
has been named the economist for the 
minority. 

Ronald D. Raitt, of Nebraska, a minor- 
ity counsel of this subcommittee for the 
last year and one-half, has served as 
Assistant U.S. Attorney in Nebraska. 

James F. Bailey, of Colorado, a minor- 
ity counsel for the past year, served as 
minority counsel to the Senate Com- 
merce committee. 

Abbott A. Leban, of New York, a 
former Assistant U.S. Attorney for the 
District of Columbia, will serve as a 
minority counsel. 

Joining the subcommittee on June 1 
of this year is Bernard J. Waters, of 
Illinois, a former Assistant U.S. Attor- 
ney in Illinois, who presently is serving 
as minority counsel to the Senate Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee. 

We believe that the above-named pro- 
fessional staff members have an excel- 
lent background, and in the past each 
has given dedicated Government service. 

The subcommittee is fortunate to have 
a very fine secretary to the minority, 
Esther H. Esmond, who has been with 
the subcommittee for the past 3 years. 
One additional secretary will join the 
subcommittee in the near future. 

Mr. President, I bring the minority 
staff to the attention of the Senate, so 
that Members may know who they are, 
and also may know that we have kept 
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faith with the Senate in appointing a 
minority staff that will be dedicated to 
the best interests of the Senate and our 
country. 


U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL OF KO- 
REAN WAR STILL HELD PRISONER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in our 
country there is still great concern con- 
cerning American military personnel of 
the Korean war who are still being held 
prisoner. In support of efforts to free 
these men held prisoner behind the Iron 
Curtain, there is an organization known 
as the Fighting Homefolks of Fighting 
Men, with headquarters at Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. This organization is 
headed by Capt. Eugene R. Guild, U.S. 
Army, retired. Captain Guild’s son, Ma- 
rine Lt. John Guild, was killed in Korea 
in 1950, and was awarded the Navy 
Cross. Captain Guild has sent to me a 
petition, addressed to Congress, sup- 
ported by 2,061 signers, of whom 16 are 
from my State of Illinois, urging our 
Government to take resolute action to 
liberate from Communist imprisonment 
these American prisoners from the Ko- 
rean war and other American prisoners 
to whose capture there are no surviving 
eyewitnesses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this petition; a State Depart- 
ment note of July 16, 1956, to the Krem- 
lin; a newsclipping on return of Italian 
prisoners of war, dated August 9, 1959; 
Department of Defense Document P- 
28.1; a Department of Defense news re- 
lease 1121-53, and an article from the 
Rocky Mountain News be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp, as part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the petition 
and the accompanying papers were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

AN URGENT PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

We, the undersigned, petition our repre- 
sentative in Congress for help in getting the 
Government to take resolute action to lib- 
erate from Communist imprisonment 389 
American prisoners from the Korean war and 
other American prisoners to whose capture 
there are no surviving eyewitnesses. 

There is evidence that the 389 were alive 
in Communist hands; some of the evidence 
consisted of letters written by the POWs 
from Communist prison camps, telling their 
kin that they were alive and well. There is 
absolutely no evidence that they have died 
between the time when they were known to 
be alive and the present time. 

Therefore we believe that they are still 
alive in R.d China or the Soviet Union, be- 
cause of the Communists’ well known habit 
of holding POWs of all nations, sometimes 
for over 13 years, while they were denying 
holding any POWs. Our men have been 
missing only a little over 9 years from “big 
switch.” 


We are strengthened in this belief by a 
note from our State Department to the 
Kremlin, dated July 16, 1956, stating: from 
“reports, so persistent and detailed, and so 
credible, the U.S. Government is informed 
and compelled to believe” that the Soviets 
are holding some of 22 named airmen shot 
down by the Soviets 6 years and 4 years be- 
fore the date of the note (in 1950 and 1952). 
And because, what is even more significant, 
paragraph 3 of that same note stated: “It 
may well be that the Soviet Government has 
in custody members of the crews of other 
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U.S. aircraft, engaged on behalf of the U.N., 
in Korea since 1950.” 

War should not be necessary in order to 
liberate these men. There are many severe 
economic and diplomatic pressures available 
which have not been used by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The abandonment of captured soldiers is 
appeasement and is a degenerate act. The 
American soldier is not receiving a loyalty 
from his country equal to the loyalty which 
he gives his country by pledging to give his 
life for it. The soldier is beginning to real- 
ize that fact, and the morale of the Armed 
Forces is sinking because he does realize it. 
If the military morale should fall below a 
certain point, the United States would be 
defenseless despite all of its armaments. 

We urge that you be satisfied only with 
resolute action, not token negotiations and 
doubletalk. 

William R. Stratton, Arlington Heights, 
III.; Rod Frazier, Wilmette, III.; Carl 
Hixon, Arlington Heights, Hl.; Donald 
M. Gwaltney, Chicago, III.; Virgil C. 
Jones, Jr., Park Ridge, III.; Burt Man- 
ning, Chicago, III.; Krieg Park, Lom- 
bard, Ill; Charles Blakemore, James 
S. Wilson, Evanston, Ill; Don Ger- 
onsky, Eric Stegler, Chicago, III.; 
Leonard Ellior, Skokie, III.; Carl T. 
Miller, Chicago, III.; Theodore R. 
Marston, Evanston, III.; Harry I. Jell, 
Frank H. Kaiser, Chicago, Ill. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
July 16, 1956. 


SOVIET DETENTION OF U.S. AIRCRAFT INCIDENT 
SURVIVORS 


Following is the text of a note delivered 
to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs by 
the American Embassy in Moscow today con- 
cerning Soviet detention of U.S. aircraft inci- 
dent survivors: 

“The Embassy of the United States of 
America presents its compliments to the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and has the honor to 
refer to the question of the detention of 
U.S. military personnel in the Soviet Union. 

“The U.S. Government has for some time 
received from persons of various nationalities 
freed from Soviet Government imprisonment 
during the last several years, reports that 
they have conversed with, seen or heard 
reports concerning U.S. military aviation 
personnel, belonging either to the U.S, Air 
Force or to the U.S. Navy Air Arm, in actual 
detention in the Soviet Union. The U.S. 
Government has sought in all such cases to 
obtain, if possible, precise identification of 
American nationals detained by the Soviet 
Government, although it notes that by in- 
ternational law and international practice 
the Soviet Government is obliged to inform 
the U.S. Government first of any American 
nationals whom the Soviet Government holds 
in custody or to permit such nationals to 
communicate with the proper U.S. au- 
thorities. 

“The reports concerning such personnel 
have now become so persistent and detailed, 
and so credible, that, although the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is not able to identify by name these 
American nationals now detained by the 
Soviet Government, it requests the Soviet 
Government to inform the U.S. Government 
in detail concerning each American military 
person who has been detained in the Soviet 
Union at any time since January 1, 1949, of 
whom the U.S. Government has not hereto- 
fore been informed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, giving in each case the name of the 
person and the circumstances underlying 
his detention. 

“Specifically, the U.S. Government is in- 
formed and is compelled to believe that the 
Soviet Government has had and continues 
to have under detention the following: 

“1. One or more members of the crew of 
a U.S. Navy Privateer type aircraft which 
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came down in the Baltic Sea area on April 8, 
1950. The U.S. Government has since that 
time received reports that various members 
of the crew of this U.S. aircraft were, and 
are, detained in Soviet detention places in 
the far eastern area of the Soviet Union. 
In particular, it is informed, and believes, 
that in 1950 and in October 1953, at least 
one American military aviation person, be- 
lieved to be a member of the crew of this 
U.S. Navy Privateer, was held at camp 20 
allegedly near Taishet, and collective farm 
25, approximately 54 kilometers from Tai- 
shet, said to be under sentence for alleged 
espionage. This American national was de- 
scribed as having suffered burns on the face 
and legs in the crash of his aircraft and 
using crutches or a cane. 

“Reports have been received from former 
prisoners of the Soviet Government at Vor- 
kuta that in September 1950, as many as 
eight American nationals, believed to be 
members of the crew of the U.S. Navy Pri- 
vateer to which reference is made, had been 
seen in the area of Vorkuta and specifically, 
that one person who was interned at Vor- 
kuta in September 1950, stated that he was 
serving a 25-year espionage sentence and 
had been a member of a downed U.S. air- 
craft. 

“For the information of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, the crew of the U.S. Navy Privateer 
when it departed for its flight over the high 
seas of the Baltic consisted of the following 
U.S. Navy personnel, all nationals of the 
United States: 

Fette, John H., Lieutenant, 320676 U.S. 
Naval Reserve; Seeschaf, Howard W., Lieu- 
tenant, 264095 U.S. Navy; Reynolds, Robert 
D., Lieutenant (j.g.), 368573 U.S. Navy; Bur- 
gess, Tommy L., Ensign, 506762 U.S. Navy; 
Danens Jr., Joe H., AD1, 3685438 U.S. Navy; 
Thomas, Jack W., AD1, 2242750 U.S. Navy; 
Beckman, Frank L., AT1, 2799076 U.S. Navy: 
Purcell, Edward J., CT3, 2540438 U.S. Navy; 
Rinniar Jr, Joseph Norris, AT3, 2542600 
U.S. Navy; Bourassa, Joseph Jay, AL3, 
9539864 U.S. Navy. 

“2. One or more members of the crew of a 
U.S. Air Force B-29 which came down on 
June 13, 1952, either over the Sea of Japan 
or near the Kamchatka area of the Soviet 
Union. An officer, believed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to have been a member of this crew, 
was observed in October 1953, in a Soviet 
hospital north of Magadan near the crossing 
of the Kolyma River between Elgen and 
Debin at a place called Narionburg. This 
officer stated that he had been convicted, 
wrongfully, under item 6 of article 58 of the 
Soviet Penal Code. 

“For the information of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, the U.S. Air Force personnel on 
board the B-29 which has been missing since 
June 13, 1952, were as follows: 

“Busch, Samuel N., major, 40733811; 
Sculley, James A., first lieutenant, 40693414; 
Service, Samuel D., first lieutenant, 
40752509; McDonnell, Robert J., first lieu- 
tenant, 4022222864; Homer, William B., mas- 
ter sergeant, AF 7025704; Moore, David L., 
master sergeant, AF 15229915; Blizzard, Wil- 
liam A., master sergeant, AF 19244175; Mon- 
serrat, Miguel W., master sergeant, 
AF13164064; Berg, Eddie R., staff sergeant, 
AF17281746; Bonura, Leon F., staff sergeant, 
AF 18359162; Becker, Roscoe G., staff sergeant, 
AF19391813; Pillsbury, Danny H., A LC, 
AF 18245964. 

"3. While the foregoing specific cases in- 
yolve the crew members of two aircraft, it 
may well be that the Soviet Government has 
in its custody members of the crews of other 
U.S. aircraft, particularly crew members of 
aircraft engaged on behalf of the United Na- 
tions Command side of the military action 
in Korea since 1950. 

“The U.S. Government desires that the 
Soviet Government make its inquiry on the 
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foregoing subject as thoroughly as possible, 
but that it keep this Embassy informed of 
progress as soon as possible.” 


ITALY STILL SEEKING Lost Army or 63,000 

Rome, August 8.—Italy has been unsuc- 
cessful in a 16-year effort to determine the 
fate of 63,000 of her soldiers lost in the battle 
of the Don, inside the Soviet Union during 
World War II, according to a “green” book 
of protest issued by the government section 
in charge of repatriation of prisoners. 

By contrast, the United States, Britain, 
and France returned or accounted for all 
prisoners within a few months of the Italian 
surrender in World War II. The United 
States sent back 51,420, Britain 158,225, and 
France 35,589, reported a total dead of 833 
and added that some had stayed behind vol- 
untarily as permanent residents, 1,330 in 
England and 780 in France. 

The green book lists both the public 
and unpublicized efforts Italy has made 
since 1943 in dealings with the Soviet and 
Polish Embassies in Rome, with the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry and with the United Na- 
tions in an effort to get death certificates, at 
least, on those that have died, and informa- 
tion on the fate of those still alive. Accord- 
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ing to the book, repeated Soviet statements 
that the repatriation of Italians is over and 
that none are any longer detained in the 
Soviet Union are unconvincing because at 
least 68 in three groups were released be- 
tween 1947 and 1957, after the Soviets had 
insisted that the matter was closed. In the 
case of four ex-soldiers released between 
1954 and 1957, their families already were 
drawing death pensions. 

The missing men were part of a force of 
220,000, the components of nine divisions, 
who were defeated in the battle of the Don 
in December 1942 and January 1943. Some 
30,000 were frozen or wounded and 85,000 
dead or missing. The questioning of those 
who succeeded in getting back to Italy 
established the death toll at 11,000. The 
Soviets in 1946 returned 10,030. Since then, 
the Soviets have reported the death of sev- 
eral hundred others, leaving 63,654 for whom 
no accounting ever has been possible. 

The issue has remained as a thorn in the 
side of Italian-Soviet relations. Although 
diplomatic contact is now on a normal basis 
and occasional trade and cultural missions 
are exchanged, the Italian grievance over the 
prisoners has thwarted every Soviet effort to 
establish more cordial ties with Italy. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Tentative final report of U.S. battle casualties in the Korean War? 


1. Total casualties (sum of lines 3, 4, 5, and 6)_.-..-.----- 
2. Total deaths (sum of lines 3, 4(a), 5(a) and 6(a))*....... 
3. Killed in action (total) 
4. Wounded in action (total) 

8 Died of wounds. 


Wounds not mor! 
5. Missing in action (total) 
a) Died while missing 
D Returned to military control. 
e) Currently missing. nonni anne aane 
6. Captured or interned (total) 
8 Died while captured or interned- 


» Returned to military control ao 
(e) Refused repatriation 


Total De- Marine Air 
partment o Army Navy Corps Force 
Defense 

142, 091 109, 958 2, 087 28, 205 1.841 
33, 629 27, 704 458 4, 267 1, 200 

A ni ees 
23, 300 19, 334 279 3, 308 379 
105, 785 79,626 | 1.500 24, 281 379 
2,501 1,930 s -23 537 11 
103, 284 77, 596 1, 576 23, 744 368 
————————; _——— 
5, 866 4, 442 174 391 859 
5,127 3,778 152 391 806 
715 664 13 0 38 
24 0 9 0 15 
7,140 6, 656 35 224 
2. 701 2, 662 4 31 4 
4,418 3. 973 31 194 220 
21 0 0 0 


1 These data indicate the cumulative number of permanent and temporary losses from effective military strength 


as the result of enemy action during the period June 25, 1950, to July 27, 1953. 


The figures reflect findings of pre- 


sumptive death and other determinations, changes in 3 revisions processed through Sept. 30, 1 


3 Includes 4,735 findings of presumptive death under the 


„ 1954. 
issing Persons Act; 61 removed in '90 from list of 452; 


674 still missing, including the 389 known to have been captured and under negotiation at Panmunjom and 


arsaw. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, D.C. November 20, 1953. 
Army To MAKE PRESUMPTIVE FINDING OF 

DEATH IN ABOUT 4,000 Cases OF MEN Miss- 

ING IN ACTION 

The Department of the Army announced 
today that a presumptive finding of death 
will soon be made in the cases of about 4,000 
officers and men who have been missing in 
action in Korea for more than 1 year and 
for whom there is no information that would 
indicate they might still be alive. 

The contemplated action is in accordance 
with section 5 of the Missing Persons Act, 
which reads as follows: 

When the twelve months’ period from date 
of commencement of absence is about to 
expire in any case of a person missing or 
missing in action and no official report of 
death or of being a prisoner or of being in- 
terned has been received, the head of the 
department concerned shall cause a full 
review of the case to be made. Following 
such review and when the twelve months’ 
absence shall have expired, or following any 
subsequent review of the case which shall 


be made whenever warranted by informa- 
tion received or other circumstances, the 
head of the department concerned is author- 
ized to direct the continuance of the person’s 
missing status, if the person may reasonably 
be presumed to be living, or is authorized to 
make a finding of death. When a finding of 
death is made it shall include the date upon 
which death shall be presumed to have oc- 
curred for the purpose of termination of 
crediting pay and allowances, settlements of 
accounts, and payments of death gratuities 
and such date shall be the day following the 
day of expiration of an absence of twelve 
months, or in cases in which the missing sta- 
tus shall have been continued as hereinbe- 
fore authorized, a day to be determined by 
the head of the department.” 

Emergency addressee(s) will be notified 
of the presumptive finding of death in each 
case, with notifications to be made during 
January, 1954. 

At the present time, there are about 6,300 
personnel being carried on Army rolls as 
“missing in action.” The Army expects to 
resolve the remaining cases of this overall 
total by administrative actions based upon 
evidence furnished by recently repatriated 
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servicemen, by recovery of remains in battle 
areas, or information obtained from other 
sources. 

In the meantime, the Army will continue 
to carry those missing in action for less 
than 12 months as missing, but after Jan- 
uary 31, 1954, they and their beneficiaries 
will not be entitled to any further accrual 
of benefits provided by the Missing Persons 
Act unless that act’s duration is extended 
by the Congress. 

Presumptive finding of death is optional 
not mandatory as alleged by State and De- 
fense. 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Rocky Mountain 
News, Feb. 27, 1959] 
Frohr To Get HELP To MissING GI’s Is BEING 
CONTINUED 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS, Feb. 26.—A 63-year- 
old retired U.S. Army captain said Thursday 
he and the organization he heads will keep 
on fighting to try to get help to missing 
American servicemen held prisoner behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

“I believe I was the first parent to protest 
publicly against the treatment by our Gov- 
ernment of our soldiers fighting in Korea,” 
said tall, white-haired Eugene R. Guild. 

“I always have felt our men were fighting 
with one hand tied behind their backs be- 
cause the Government refused to give them 
all the weapons available to us to crush the 
enemy.” 

SON WAS KILLED 

Guild's son, Marine Lt. John Guild, was 
killed in Korea in 1950 and was awarded the 
Navy Cross. 

Soon afterward, the father founded the 
organization he calls Fighting Homefolks of 
Fighting Men. 

“It’s a very loose organiaztion, with no for- 
mal membership,” he said., “It’s made up of 
parents, wives and other relatives of Ameri- 
cans held by the Communists, and we all are 
trying to do something about it.” 

Three weeks ago Guild wired President 
Eisenhower, urging him to accept Premier 
Khrushchey’s invitation to visit Russia. 

He said the President might have a chance 
to visit camps where American airmen, shot 
down by the Soviets, reportedly are held, and 
“your visit could result in the liberation of 
our sons. 

NO COMMENT 

Since then letters from missing airmen's 
relatives have gone to the President from 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana and Indiana, James 
C. Hagerty, presidential press secretary, said 
Wednesday there would be no White House 
comment. 

Guild said Thursday that a decision by 
the President to go to Russia would strength- 
en servicemen’s morale and would “show the 
Communists we are not ready to surrender 
our captured soldiers—or surrender our 
other liberties.” 

Guild served with the Army artillery in 
France duirng World War I and later in the 
Philippines. 

“Our philosophy,” Guild said in referring 
to his Fighting Homefolks organization, “is 
that the American soldier is not receiving 
loyalty from his Government equal to the 
loyalty he pledges to his Government.” 

— — — 
THE MOON SHOT 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
minority policy committee, under the 
direction of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] and Mr. Teeple, as the 
staff director, have published a very in- 
teresting study under the title “A Mat- 
ter of Priority,” which is an examina- 
tion of the budget and the benefits of 
the Moon shot, in relation to other na- 
tional problems. I think the study 
merits wide currency. To that end, I ask 
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unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recor as a part of my remarks. 
There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
A MATTER or PRIORITY 
INTRODUCTION 


The history of mankind has been that of 
expanding horizons, from cave mouth to 
farmstead, until now we stana at the rim 
of the universe. It has been a long and 
tortuous development and few reasonable 
men seriously advocate a pulling back at 
this point in human development. 

The question is not then, whether man 
will ultimately reach the Moon and beyond. 
The question is rather, how shall it be done, 
and whether other aspects of human needs 
should be be bypassed or overlooked in the 
one spasmodic effort to achieve a lunar land- 
ing at once. 

Space exploration must and will come. 
But what priority should be applied to it in 
the total national effort? The decision of 
priorities must be made on the basis of over- 
all benefit to the free world and not on the 
adolescent desire to beat the Russians in a 
space race, 

For an American to set foot on the Moon 
is a proper objective of national policy, but 
whether it justifies the major concentration 
of scientific talent to the exclusion of other 
endeavors is a matter open to debate. 

No fruitful discussion can be held unless 
the emotional trappings, the verbal excesses 
are removed. A cold, careful examination is 
past due. 

Our generation must ask itself—and an- 
swer—some basic, unpleasant questions: 

Is it more important to have a man on the 
Moon than to conquer cancer which will 
take the lives of 40 million Americans now 
living? 

Is lunar exploration more important to 
mankind than freeing ourselves from the 
tragic chains of mental illness, which now 
accounts for one of every four American hos- 
pital beds? 

Is a fistful of lunar dust meaningful to 
the 17 million Americans who, we are told, 
go to bed hungry each night? 

Is a pathway to the Moon more vital than 
a highway system devoid of the slaughter 
which now claims 40,000 lives annually? 

Is seeing the other side of the Moon more 
important than seeing our children free of 
leukemia? 

Of what value are the charts of the Moon 
to the 129 Americans now entombed in an 
uncharted ocean? 

Is being there first more important than 
insuring an adequate water resource for our 
great metropolitan centers? 

Is applying our national intellect to a 
Moon race more valid than educating our 
heirs so they can become useful, productive 
members of society? 

Is putting a man on the Moon more im- 
portant than developing techniques for mak- 
ing use of our stored natural resources? 

Is manned lunar flight of more value than 
bringing order to a world of emerging na- 
tions? ~ 

The United States has been committed to 
a race for the Moon, partly at least due to 
our own emotional drive always to be first, 
always to be best in whatever we try. This 
race, for which the prize is perhaps a propa- 
ganda triumph over the Soviets will cost us 
up to $40 billion (estimates vary from day to 
day and scientist to scientist). 

Top priority has been assigned to Project 
Apollo, our Moon shot, designed to place 
three astronauts on the Moon before the end 
of this decade. Priority decisions are politi- 
cal and are not made by the scientists and 
technicians. 

For momentary transcendence over the So- 
viet Union we have pledged our wealth, na- 
tional talent, and our honor. 
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IN SUPPORT OF MANNED LUNAR EXPLORATION 

Those in favor of a crash program and an 
all-out immediate effort to place an Ameri- 
can on the Moon during this decade usually 
support their belief with four basic advan- 
tages to be gained. These are: 

1. Military: It is maintained that the first 
nation to explore and conquer the Moon will 
have a distinct military advantage. It is 
pointed out that missiles located on the 
Moon would dominate the entire terrestrial 
globe. It is also pointed out that the Moon 
would serve as a large stable observation post 
from which the conquering nation could 
observe freely and accurately all happenings 
on Earth. 

2. Propaganda: The proponents of speed- 
ed up manned lunar exploration maintained 
that the propaganda advantage for the first 
nation placing one of its citizens on the 
Moon would be tremendous and lasting. 
The United States, they say, cannot afford 
to allow any other country to obtain this 
advantage over us. The shock to the free 
world, they say, would be permanent and 
traumatic if the Soviets were to accomplish 
this manned exploration before the United 
States. By inference, they say that the same 
thing would be true of the Communist bloc 
should the United States be first, 

8. Technological fallout: This phrase de- 
scribes the side-effect benefits to science and 
humanity through the experiments and the 
research necessary to place a man or men 
on the Moon. These side effects, the pro- 
ponents maintain, involve all flelds of scien- 
tific endeavor, medicine, communications, 
radiation, astronomy, etc. For example, they 
point out, the communications system which 
will be necessary to maintain contact be- 
tween our lunar explorers and Earth will 
greatly enhance the on-Earth communica- 
tions network. The facts which we learn in 
this research will ultimately benefit the 
homeowner who wants to telephone the gro- 
cery store. . 

4. Scientific advantage: This is perhaps 
the most important of the arguments by 
the proponents of a crash lunar race. The 
immediate data brought back by our space 
travelers is not the essential scientific gain. 
It is pointed out that Earth's atmosphere so 
interferes with light rays that our astrono- 
mers are seriously handicapped in their 
efforts to study the universe around us. 
There is no atmosphere on the Moon and 
therefore the astronomers could set up the 
kind of observatory which would enable hu- 
man eyes to penetrate many millions of light 
years beyond our present limitations. This, 
proponents say, would enable mankind to 
unlock many more of the doors which have 
barred us from knowing and understanding 
what has been going on and is going on in 
the far reaches of outer space. This, they 
say, obviously would permit us to make 
even further gains in exploring space and 
new worlds. 


IN OPPOSITION TO A CRASH PROGRAM 


There is a body of American and European 
scientific thought which discounts the four 
basic arguments as reasons for a crash pro- 
gram to place an American, or for that mat- 
ter a Soviet, citizen on the Moon. Their 
arguments generally run like this: 

1. Military: Scientists point out that a 
missile placed on the Moon and aimed at an 
earth target is 240,000 miles away. It is, 
they say, infinitely’ more difficult to place 
a warhead on target and any slight miscalcu- 
lation could be disastrous. These scientists 
also say that the cost of such a missile is ap- 
proximately a thousand times more than 
a missile located on Earth. As for observa- 
tion, astronomers who oppose the crash Moon 
exploration program say that 240,000 miles 
of space makes the kind of observation nec- 
essary for military surveillance very difficult, 
even impossible. 

Another significant and perhaps imperative 
consideration is the effect upon our national 
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defense program caused by the diversion 
of electronic and missile experts to the far 
outer space probes. 

Many maintain it is essential that the 
United States produce and stockpile the most 
efficient and reliable system of intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles to guarantee the 
security of the United States and the free 
world from any conceivable aggressive move. 

At the present time this has not been ac- 
complished to the satisfaction of many mili- 
tary experts. 

Intrinsic prudence, according to some, de- 
mands that we concentrate on the develop- 
ment of families of missiles operating in the 
suborbital and orbital areas rather than to 
devote such a large proportion of our effort 
to lunar shots. 

To allow the Soviet Union to dominate the 
atmosphere 100 miles above the Earth’s sur- 
face while we seek to put a man on the Moon 
could be, in the opinion of many, a fatal 
error. 

2. Propaganda: Opponents of the crash 
program concede that there would be mo- 
mentary advantage to whichever nation first 
lands a manned space craft on the Moon. 
However, they note that after the Alan Shep- 
ard suborbital flight, there was only a tem- 
porary exhilaration in the United States; and 
this same held true for the John Glenn or- 
bital flight. World reaction, they say, soon 
cooled off after both the Soviet triumphs and 
the American exploits. This orbiting of the 
Earth, they point out, has become practically 
routine. The same reaction, they say, will 
prevail after the first enthusiasm engendered 
by a landing on the Moon. They feel it is 
hardly worth $40 billion to get a few weeks 
of headlines. 

3. Technological fallout: Opponents of the 
crash program maintain that this is highly 
overrated. Dr. Philip H. Abelson, editor of 
Science magazine, published by the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in an April 19 editorial had this to 
say: “The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has sought examples of tech- 
nological fallout in its program. To date, 
those cited have not been impressive. The 
problems of space are different from the 
earthly tax-paying economy.” 

Others in the scientific field have con- 
tended that whatever fallout occurs is more 
than offset by the tremendous raid on the 
scientists and technicians being made in the 
name of “Project Apollo.” A group of scien- 
tists is quoted in hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences (transcript of hearings, Apr. 24, 1963, 
p. 26) as saying that if NASA’s program is 
carried out “at least 60 percent of the men 
in the physical sciences will be working as 
Government employees for NASA.” This 
point was argued and NASA spokesmen con- 
ceded the figure would be between 7 percent 
and 10 percent. Even this lower figure, sci- 
entists say, may cripple efforts in other 
vital fields of research. 

4. Scientific advantage: Here, even op- 
ponents of the crash program concede, lies 
the only major benefit to be achieved. How- 
ever, they point out that, as does Dr. Poly- 
carp Kusch, Nobel laureate in physics at 
Columbia University, “instrument explora- 
tion is almost certainly more effective and 
cheaper.” Instruments are more accurate 
than humans, and are more sensitive to 
light, heat, and cold than would be a space- 
man in his insulated, pressurized suit. Dr. 
Kusch adds: “I'd rather see us explore space 
in a more temperate and well-thought-out 
way.” 

5. Lack of order: Opponents to our crash 
program point out that in our exploration 
of outer space we must be careful not to 
make the same mistake that apparently has 
been made in the development of atomic 
power. In this field, instead of proceeding 
in a scientific orderly fashion by construct- 
ing and testing various types of atomic 
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reactors, we hastily began to install in popu- 
lated areas uneconomic and perhaps hazard- 
ous reactors just so we could brag that we 
were producing electricity through atomic 
fission. The billions of dollars thus far 
expended in this area undoubtedly would 
have vastly enriched our knowledge of re- 
actor technology and perhaps even produced 
a safe economical product (which we do not 
now have) if more orderly scientific pro- 
cedures had been used. 

Summing up, opponents te a $20 billion 
to $40 billion crash lunar program maintain 
that the arguments for such a program are 
either specious or not important. They do 
say that eventually man, if he follows an 
orderly and logical course, will reach the 
moon. However, they contend that there 
is no hurry and that it would be a lot less 
costly, and far greater values would accrue 
to mankind, if we take it easy and try to 
accomplish our ultimate purpose step by 
step. We have by no means exhausted the 
scientific gains to be made from orbital 
flights and space platforms. Crash program 
opponents suggest that instead of putting 
all of our wealth into Project Apollo we con- 
centrate on developing an orderly approach 
to space exploration and try to assimilate 
some of the scientific data which we have 
already acquired through such projects as 
Mariner II. 

In connection with Mariner II, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion has admitted to the Senate Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee that most of 
the scientific data acquired has not been 
distributed. As far as the general public is 
concerned, all we know now with greater 
certainty about Venus, that we didn’t know 
a year ago, is that Venus is hot. A great deal 
of valuable information was sent back to 
Earth by the spacecraft but only NASA 
scientists have had access to this informa- 
tion to date. 

Scientists who oppose the lunar explora- 
tion race also make the point that five Ranger 
shots at the Moon by the United States have 
failed. Their contention that only second- 
rate technicians have been used for the 
Ranger program because all of the top, good 
scientists have been put on Project Apollo. 

To date NASA has spent approximately 
$8 billion. Over $4 billion has been spent 
on the Apollo project, much of it devoted to 
building a rocket, the Saturn series, which 
at best is not as good as a 6-year-Russian 
rocket which first put a Sputnik in orbit. 

By the end of fiscal year 1964, NASA will 
have spent $8.6 billion on Apollo and we will 
still be a long way from the moon. NASA 
administrators maintained total cost of 
Apollo will be about $20 billion. They say 
that the heavy construction costs are in the 
past and that a great deal of basic research— 
very expensive research—has already been 
done. NASA's budget has doubled each year 
under the Kennedy administration, from 
$1.8 billion in fiscal 1962 to $5.7 billion in 
fiscal 1964. NASA's budget is now fourth 
largest for the Federal Government, trailing 
only those for Defense, Treasury, and Agri- 
culture, 

This $5.7 billion figure represents one- 
twentieth of our total Federal budget. In 
other words, of every $100 our Government 
spends for all purposes, $5.75 goes for the 
Moon race. 

NASA’s 1964 budget exceeds by over $1 bil- 
lion the total Federal budget for 1933 ($4.5 
billion) and exceeds by $500 million the total 
receipts of our Government in 1940 ($5.1 
billion). 

Of each year’s budget, approximately $3.9 
billion will be spent for Apollo. It is hard, 
administrators say, to see how this money 
can physically be spent. Scientists, they say, 
will be sitting on one another’s laps. 

NASA concedes that there may be some 
duplication between what it is trying to 
accomplish and what the Department of De- 
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fense is doing. It also concedes that there 
has not been adequate communication be- 
tween the two agencies. For instance, medi- 
cal test centers for astronomers are being 
operated by Defense and new ones will be 
constructed by NASA. The Senate com- 
mittee was puzzled as to why one such cen- 
ter couldn’t do for both. 

It was also brought out in hearings in late 
April that NASA plans to build its own navy. 
The agency told the committee it needed 
three communications ships at a cost of $30 
million each located at strategic points 
around the globe to track and contact the 
Apollo astronauts on their long day’s journey 
to the Moon. The Senators asked agency 
spokesmen if they had ever considered con- 
tacting the Department of Defense to see if 
perhaps some of our surplus naval vessels 
might not be adequate for the job. Subse- 
quently, a Defense Department spokesman 
told the committee that the Navy could pro- 
vide five tracking ships completely adequate 
for the job at a total cost of $80 million. 
NASA will have its Navy, a bigger one than 
originally planned but at a saving of $10 mil- 
lion to the taxpayer. 

This example, according to both scientists 
and business administrators, demonstrates 
the kind of waste which must be present in 
a vast, crash program of any kind, whether 
in space, oceanography, or in atomic energy. 

Opponents of Apollo also contend that 
there is a serious danger that the pathway 
to the Moon may become America’s own 
Maginot line. 


PROBLEMS IN SEARCH OF A SOLUTION 


As the world moves through the 20th cen- 
tury, new and perplexing problems have 
developed in every field of endeavor. On 
many of these we have been working for 
generations but have yet to find the answers. 

The problems are not new, but have been 
complicated by an expanding and more mo- 
bile population. The shift from a predom- 
inantly rural to an urban society has 
brought with it new medical, technical and 
social problems to both the urban centers 
and the abandoned rural areas. Increas- 
ing life span has introduced all the prob- 
lems concerning the aged. 

Many civic and scientific leaders feel that 
these problems have an equal right with 
moon travel to the best talent available in 
this country. It is their contention that 
without resolving these problems on Earth, 
lunar exploration will have little. ultimate 
meaning. 

Unlike the ocean tides, the ebb and flow 
of human problems are not controlled by the 
Moon and neither should be their solutions. 

In outlining some of the basic problems 
of our civilization, no advocacy of large gov- 
ernment spending programs is intended. 
However, within the framework of fiscal re- 
sponsibility, these problems should, perhaps, 
be examined side by side with the Moon 
shot program. It is felt by many scientists, 
among them most of the American Nobel 
prize winners, that there are other areas 
as important to the future of the United 
States as a crash program of lunar explora- 
tion. Among the problems: 


Disease 


It has been estimated that 40 million 
Americans now alive will die of cancer. 
This disease is not new nor are its dangers 
unrecognized. 

The fiscal 1964 Federal budget for cancer 
research totals $145 million. This is equiv- 
alent to the cost of four Saturn V rocket 
motors. Each of these motors will flame 
for 2 minutes and then be forever lost. 

One of every four hospital beds in the 
United States is today occupied by someone 
who is mentally ill. Some few of them can 
today expect to return to a normal life 
and to take up once again their duties and 
responsibilities in society» Too few of them 
will ever become useful citizens again unless 
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a first-rate program of research and develop- 
ment is pushed on a national level and 
pushed hard. 

For fiscal 1964 mental health programs in 
the National Institutes of Health will re- 
ceive $190 million. This is equivalent to 
the rocket motors alone for six Saturns to 
be used eventually to put three men on the 
Moon. 

Each year in the United States alone 900,- 
000 persons die of heart diseases. 

There are 10 million Americans now suf- 
fering from some form of heart disease. 

The National Government through the 
National Heart Institute in 1964 will spend 
approximately $13 for each of these Ameri- 
cans to develop cures, new surgical tech- 
niques and new medicines. The fiscal 1964 
budget for the National Heart Institute is 
$133 million, the equivalent of three or four 
Saturn rocket firings with a total useful life 
of 8 minutes. 

Some scientists and medical men of sound 
reputation feel that far too many of our 
medical researchers are being channeled into 
a space medicine program devoting their un- 
divided attention to developing safeguards 
for a handful of astronauts while the medi- 
cal sciences are not devoting enough time or 
talent to find solutions to diseases now kill- 
ing or crippling millions of men, women, and 
children in our own country and even greater 
numbers in other parts of the world. 


Education 


During the decade in which we are con- 
centrating our national wealth in getting 3 
men to the moon, 7.5 million young Ameri- 
cans will enter society without a high school 
education and, thus, without the basic skills 
needed to become productive citizens with a 
secure future. 

For these 7.5 million, the future will be a 
long struggle on the brink of economic and 
social disaster. 

For these 7.5 million Americans the moon 
will only deepen the shadow in which they 
will walk. 

Our Government's space race effort in 
fiscal 1964 will spend in 5 days the total pro- 
posed budget for vocational education of all 
types. While willing to spend $15 million 
daily on the space race, the Government has 
recommended a total vocational education 
budget of $73 million. 

It is difficult for many educators and sci- 
entists to equate the hoped-for benefits to 
be gained from being first on the moon with 
the obvious benefits to human individuals 
and our Nation as a whole if these 7.5 million 
young people could be educated to take their 
place in society, to add to our economy, 
rather than be a burden on it. We either 
have to employ them, or through some social 
welfare program, provide for them. 


Nuclear waste 


Among the most serious problems facing 
us today is the one involving the question of 
what to do about the waste products of the 
world’s nuclear programs. 

As nuclear programs expand, the problem 
becomes more serious and the potential for 
disaster more pressing. We have stored in 
this country alone nuclear waste with a ra- 
dioactive capacity approximately equal to 
200 million grams of radium. 

Scientists concerned with this problem 
point out that few top-quality scientists are 
assigned to the problem. In our society, 
garbage disposal, although essential, is 
neither glamorous nor well-paying. 

In this particular case, however, such dis- 
posal is vital to civilization’s future. 


Water resources 
By the time, at decade’s end, a Moon 
traveler has reached his goal, many Ameri- 
can urban centers will be in serious trouble. 
Some of our cities already face a serious 
water problem; for most of our major cities 
this problem will be of crisis proportions 
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within a very few years. The problem is not 
uniquely American but affects most nations 
and cities of the world. 

To meet this problem we may well have 
to turn to the seas around us, to develop 
an economic and workable method of ex- 
tracting potable water through a desaliniza- 
tion process. So far, every process developed 
either through government research or by 
private enterprise has been far too costly. 

in the area estimate it will cost 
in the vicinity of $110 million for basic re- 
search by 1970. This is exclusive of actual 
equipment costs for cities facing water 
shi 


One week of our Moon race expense would 
cover a 5-year saline water development pro- 
gram—and possibly save our drought-con- 
fronted cities. 

CONCLUSION 


The problems outlined here have not gone 
unnoticed by the Kennedy administration. 
They are obviously of concern to the Presi- 
dent and his top advisers. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
has pointed out that the Federal Govern- 
ment spends more than $15 billion a year 
for research, of which more than three- 
quarters goes for defense and space work. 
He added: “The national research and de- 
velopment effort is not the incubator of de- 
mand and productivity increases that people 
think it is, or that the country needs for a 
growing, healthy economy.” 

Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, the President’s top 
science adviser, last August, told a House 
Committee that “military research is pric- 
ing private research out of existence.” 

In his Economic Report to the Congress 
this past January, President Kennedy said: 
“The Federal Government is already the 
main source of financial support for research 
and development in the United States * * *. 
Th defense, space, and atomic energy ac- 
tivities of the country absorb about two- 
thirds of the trained people available for 
exploring our scientific and technical fron- 
tiers * * * in the course of meeting specific 
challenges so brilliantly, we have paid a 
price by sharply limiting the scarce scientific 
and engineering resources avallable to the 
civilian sectors of the American economy.” 

This problem of where and how the total 
national scientific intellect should be utilized 
is one of serious proportions, both now and 
for the future. 

Manifestly the ultimate responsibility for 
administrative decisions in the space pro- 
gram lies in the hands of the President of 
the United States. It is his duty to assert 
leadership in this area. 

A decision must be made as to whether 
Project Apollo is vital to our national secu- 
rity or merely an excursion, however inter- 
esting, into space research. 

If our vital security is not at stake, a less 
ambitious program may be logical and de- 
sirable. Greater emphasis might be placed 
on the multitude of human problems we 
face here on Earth. Since our resources in 
dollars and manpower are not inexhaustible, 
the entire question becomes a matter of 
priority. 


FACT, FICTION, AND NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
JACKSON 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, last 
Friday, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson] ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the busi- 
ness council. His speech is most provoc- 
ative, and it will be of interest to all 
Members of Congress. Therefore, I ask 

ous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fact, FICTION, AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Senator HENRY M. JACKSON) 

I am pleased and honored by your invita- 
tion. At a conference like this, you listen 
to all kinds of proposals to meet the world 
crisis. 

I am reminded of the inebriate who 
stopped a man on the street to ask the time. 
The man looked at his watch and gave him 
the time. The drunk scratched his head and 
said, “All day long, different answers.” 

Tonight, I have no intention of setting 
forth another program. My aim is a modest 
one. I want to examine with you some of 
the false assumptions that have crept into 
public thinking. 

The longer I work at the problems of na- 
tional security, the more I have come to share 
Jefferson's view that a n “is less remote 
from the truth who believes nothing, than 
he who believes what is wrong.” Or as Josh 
Billings has said: “It isn’t ignorance that 
causes so much trouble; it's what people 
know that isn’t so.” 

For it is harder to deal with error than 
with ignorance. Error, after all, is a child 
of our minds and we love it as our very own. 

We live in a dangerous world, where a 
fresh crisis arrives as regularly as the morn- 
ing paper. Faced with complex issues and 
understandably hoping for simple answers, 
it is not surprising that convenient but false 
assumptions work their way into some peo- 
ple’s thinking. If the American people are 
to come to grips with the real dangers and 
the real problems, roadblocks to clear and 
honest thinking need to be removed. 

The FBI has its list of most wanted 
criminals. I have mine of most wanted 
errors. And I think mine are a greater 
threat to public safety than the FBI’s. Let 
me discuss a few with you that crop up 
repeatedly. 

First, one false notion is that the Soviet 
challenge is overrated and that the Soviet 
Union is really a paper bear. 

With this way of thinking, it follows that 
our problems will melt away if we deliver 
an ultimatum to Russia, demanding peace 
on our terms. Demagogs claim that the 
Communist threat would dissolve if our 
Government would but state its demands as 
forecefully as the demagogs do at their 
weekend rallies. 

It will not. Communist power is a reality. 
They are continuing to build a vast military 
machine—and to use force where circum- 
stances seem favorable. We face a long-term 
threat that has been mounting for many 
years, and will not be suddenly reversed in a 
few days. 

Nor does discord between Moscow and 
Peking necessarily reduce the threat. In 
fact, the danger is that in their rivalry both 
Khrushchev and Mao are under greater pres- 
sures to show success in achieving Commu- 
nist goals. Each is pushed to demonstrate 
that he is best qualified to preside over 
the final burial of the West. 

Second, at the opposite extreme is a fallacy 
held by many fine and decent people who 
let their wishes prevail over their reason. It 
is that the Soviet challenge will fade away 
if we will take the lead in what could be 
called a policy of minus-tit-for-minus-tat. 

Recently, for example, some psychologists 
have developed a mirror-image explana- 
tion of Communist behavior. They argue 
that the Communists see us as we see them. 
It follows, they say, that if we trust the 
Communists, they may trust us. Therefore, 
we should take some unilateral initiatives to 
quiet their suspicions; they would recipro- 
cate; we would take new steps; and so on. 
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Of course, this view ignores the fact that 
diplomacy consists of unilateral ini- 
tiatives designed to produce a desired re- 
sponse by the other side. We have taken a 
great many initiatives aimed at encouraging 
tension-reducing, trust-increasing responses 
by the Soviet Union. Usually the response 
has been like that of the Russians in frus- 
trating serious and honest discussions on 
arms control. 

But leaving this aside, consider India’s ex- 
perience. No state has tried harder than 
India to find security by a deliberate policy 
of inoffensiveness. India has had to learn 
the hard way, as others have, including our- 
selves, that expansionist states do not respect 
weakness. I am sure Mr. Nehru does not 
relish this on-the-job training program, but 
it may save others from a similar schooling. 

As Reinhold Niebuhr has said: “If the 
democratic nations fail, this failure must be 
partly attributed to the faulty strategy of 
idealists who have too many illusions when 
they face realists who have too little con- 
science.” 

Third, another frequent error is the idea 
that the problems of today can be dealt with 
by our hopes for a world order tomorrow. 

No one, of course, would deny the attrac- 
tion of the ideal of the rule of law in inter- 
national affairs. It is fine for spiritual lead- 
ers to hold this goal before us. But, as many 
of them know, the rule of law is not a prac- 
tical alternative to the present crisis. 

There is at present no body of commonly 
held legal principles actually practiced and 
applied by the states of the world. Since 
1917 Soviet international lawyers and lead- 
ers have held, in effect, that traditional in- 
ternational law is but a capitalistic device 
and has no validity. 

The United Nations is, and should con- 
tinue to be, an important avenue of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. ‘The charter describes 
the kind of world we hope for, and provides 
the closest approximation we have to a code 
of international good conduct. United Na- 
tions bodies serve as useful forums of diplo- 
macy and cooperative action, for some pur- 


es. 

Obviously, however, the United Nations is 
not an operational world community capable 
of enforcing international law. The main- 
tenance of peace depends on the strength 
and will of those members of the United 
Nations who want to uphold the charter. 
In our deeply divided world, peace depends 
on the power and unity of the Atlantic Com- 
munity, on the skill of our direct diplomacy, 
and, most of all, on our own resolve to de- 
fend our liberties and, it may be, from time 
to time on our readiness to use force, if 
necessary, to put down an aggressor and law- 
breaker. 

The United Nations is not a substitute for 
national policies wisely conceived and ad- 
ministered to uphold our vital national in- 
terests. And we cannot subcontract to the 
UN. the responsibility for national decision- 
making. ‘ 

Fourth, another mistaken idea is that nu- 
clear weapons impose a restraint only on us 
and not on the adversary. 

We are constantly warned that some free 
world action is too dangerous because the 
adversary may be provoked and plunge the 
world into nuclear war. The final logic of 
this position could be to tie our hands, while 
leaving the way open to Sino-Soviet initia- 
tives. 

Last October we all glimpsed the new di- 
mension in a President's risk taking. Great 
power and great difficulties go hand in hand, 
But an American President is not the only 
one restrained by the knowledge that a mis- 
calculation or unwise move can bring into 
play the catastrophic weapons. Mr. Khru- 
shehev also is constrained to proceed with 
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some care and to calculate the costs of poli- 
cies to his own cause. 

To say this is not, of course, to argue for 
impatient action or foolish risk taking. It 
is to say that in formulating our policies, 
we should recognize that the adversary is 
also calculating risks and weighing alterna- 
tives in light of their consequences. 

Fifth, another persistent illusion is that 
an armaments buildup leads inevitably to 
war. A common line of argument goes as 
follows: 

(1) Arms races have always led to war. 

(2) Disarmament alone will reverse the 


arms race. 

(3) Therefore, disarmament is the only 
road to peace. 

The conclusion does not follow logically 
from the premises—and the premises are 
false. Yet we have all heard arguments that 
amount to nothing more than this. 

It was not an arms race that led to World 
War II. On the contrary, the failure of the 
democracies to prepare for war did more than 
anything else to convince Hitler that he 
could achieve his goals by force. 

It would be nearer the truth to say that 
peace and security—they are not identical— 
depend on a certain imbalance of forces, an 
imbalance which will persuade would-be 
aggressors not to be. 

In theory, disarmament might result in 
such a power relationship. But a precon- 
dition is that the would-be aggressor aban- 
don any idea of pursuing his goals by force, 
and accept an inferior military position. It 
is hardly necessary to add that this is not 
in the cards. 

And not just because of Soviet-American 
relations. At least as serious an obstacle to 
disarmament is the balance of forces within 
the Communist bloc: Does anyone suppose 
that Mao will disarm? Or that the Kremlin 
will disarm unless Peiping disarms at least 
as fast? 

The great majority of Americans are mem- 
bers of the peace movement in the sense 
that they want peace. The debate is over 
means. The debate needs to receive our 
most thoughtful, honest, tough-minded 
attention. 

And we will keep trying to achieve a sys- 
tem for controlling and limiting arms. But 
it is a disservice to conjure up visions of 
catastrophe unless success is achieved in 5 
or 10 or 20 years. It does not advance the 
cause of peace to propound the dogma that 
every disarmament conference is the last 
best hope of mankind. 

Sixth, another misleading view is that a 
nuclear test ban will prevent the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. We are told that 
success at Geneva in securing a test-ban 
agreement can stop the spread of nuclear 
capabilities. 

All of us, I am sure, regret that these 
capabilities are spreading. What if there 
were—as President Kennedy told us recently 
there may be 10 years hence—a multiplicity 
of nuclear powers, each capable of setting 
off irreparable consequences? I wish this 
was not the prospect. Certainly efforts to 
limit the spread of nuclear capabilities de- 
serve attention. 

But how could a test-ban agreement be- 
tween the United States, the United King- 
dom, and the Soviet Union stop atomic de- 
velopment in China or France? Or in any 
other country which is able and willing to 
invest substantial resources in the effort? 
The answer is that it would not stop it, 

Moreover, atomic research and testing are 
not the only means by which proliferation 
could occur. Governor Rockefeller has 
shown considerable realism about a test ban. 
But a few days ago he publicly—and I be- 
lieve mistakenly —advocated the sale of nu- 
clear weapons to Western Europe under cer- 
tain political conditions. If this advice were 
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followed, obviously atomic capabilities could 
spread without any testing. 

Seventh, some people go so far as to hold 
that any test-ban agreement is better than 
none. The logic of this position is to go 
on making one concession after another, 
regardless of whether there is matching evi- 
dence of a spirit of reasonable compromise 
by the other side and regardless of whether 
the end result is an enforceable agreement. 

What we should be after is not just some- 
thing called a test ban, but a system that 
will reduce the risks in the world without 
adding tothem. This is not simply a matter 
of terms which will safeguard against cheat- 
ing. The principal peril in the test ban is 
the danger of Soviet abrogation of an agree- 
ment without warning. 

I fear that our tactics in the test-ban 
negotiations have gone a long way to harden 
the general Soviet position and to convince 
Khrushchev that we may be weak enough 
in spirit to give way under pressure. 

Even some of our good friends abroad are 
wondering just how really determined is our 
will to come to their defense in a pinch. 

I deeply believe that in national security 
matters we should act according to an order 
of national priorities which puts first things 
first, and second things second. What is 
really important is to protect our military 
deterrent—to maintain a position where our 
deterrent power and our will to use it are 
credible not only to the Russians but also 
to our allies. If there is a conflict between a 
test-ban agreement and a credible deterrent, 
the deterrent must come first. 

To me the order of priority is crystal clear. 

Eighth, another widespread illusion is that 
much of our present difficulty is due to the 
so-called “military-industrial complex.” It 
reminds me of Senator Nye and the “muni- 
tions-makers.” We so nearly persuaded our- 
selves that the munitions lobby had caused 
World War I that we almost ignored the Nazi 
threat. 

Is there any historical evidence to prove 
that democratic nations with a large indus- 
trial base start wars? I know of none. Cer- 
tainly, many military conflagrations have 
been lit by countries which were weak, and 
did not even have a munitions industry. 
Others have been started by dictatorships in 
which a demagog like Hitler, bent on ag- 
gression, had managed to seize power. 

Some people talk as though the reason for 
our big defense program is a conspiracy of 
some sort between the military and indus- 
try—not the Soviet threat. 

This recalls an occasion when the Duke 
of Wellington was approached by a man say- 
ing, “Mr. Peabody, I believe.” The Duke re- 
plied, “If you believe that, you can believe 
anything.” 

Obviously, the price of national security 
these days is high. Obviously, too, this 
country has relied chiefly on private industry 
to do most of the research and build nearly 
all of the new weapons systems needed for 
national defense. I don’t think any of us 
would want it otherwise. 

Those who think our defense program is 
unnecessarily large should say where they 
think it could safely be reduced. Nothing is 
gained when they attack a vague, undefined 
“they” by giving them an ominous and con- 
spiratorial label. 

In conclusion, let me say this: History does 
not award its prizes in terms of the merits 
of one’s cause—but in terms of the efficacy 
of one’s efforts on behalf of his cause. 

Ours must be the steady spirit in an un- 
steady world. 

Communism thrives on crises and strives to 
produce them. One of Khrushchev’s goals is 
to break our will. He believes, as Hitler did 
before him, that we won't be able to stay the 
course, and that out of sheer frustration, 
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we may make the fatal errors that will fulfill 
his prophecy of a funeral for the West. 

But Ehrushchey has forgotten something. 
As someone put it, “The first essential of a 
quiet funeral is a willing corpse,” and we and 
our allies are certainly not that. 

The frightened and frustrated few may 
make the most noise—and in our free society 
we are all free to make as much noise as we 
can, It is our tradition to tolerate ex- 
tremists of many hues. But it is also our 
tradition not to follow them. 

The future of the Nation and of individual 
liberty depends on the calm, sensible, and 
level-headed. Our forefathers kept their 
wits about them, their heads clear, and their 
powder dry, and I am confident that we will 
do the same. 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTH BIRTHDAY OF 
MRS. AMANDA J. STEPHENSON, OF 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a fine 
Tennessee lady will reach another mile- 
stone in her life this week. On Thurs- 
day, May 16, Mrs, Amanda J. Stephenson 
of Kingsport, Tenn., will celebrate her 
105th birthday. 

Born in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia in 1858, Mrs. Stephenson’s extraor- 
dinary life has spanned a period in the 
Nation’s history from the uncertain days 
preceding the armed conflict between 
North and South to the ideological con- 
flict between the free world and com- 
munism. 

Mrs. Stephenson still takes seriously 
her responsibilities as a citizen and 
should be an inspiration to all Ameri- 
cans. Despite her advanced years, she 
still votes in every election. I am 
pleased to add, parenthetically, that she 
is a life-long Democrat and my constant 
supporter. 

Mr. President, I am sure that my col- 
leagues join me in extending birthday 
greetings to this grand lady as she com- 
pletes her 105th year. 


THE FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963— 
PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
propound a unanimous-consent re- 
quest to the Senate, which was objected 
to yesterday. I am hopeful the objec- 
tions have been removed. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that, beginning 
at the end of the morning hour tomor- 
row, there be allotted 1 hour to each 
amendment, 30 minutes to a side, with 
the exception of an amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], on which there will be 
2 hours, 1 hour to a side. 

I further ask unanimous consent that, 
within this unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, there be a final vote on passage of 
the pending measure at 4 p.m. Thursday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I regret that 
I must do this—I have always tried to 
cooperate with the majority and the mi- 
nority leaders, to the very best of my 
ability, because I realize the difficulty 
of their tasks, and I respect and regard 
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them so highly—there have been many 
speeches in the Senate in oratorical lan- 
guage, and many commentaries outside 
the Senate, to the effect that this Cham- 
ber is the last place on earth where mi- 
norities have a weapon, and that weapon 
is free debate. 

In my opinion, the bill under consider- 
ation works a hardship on the people of 
my State. I think it is a bill that has to 
be jammed through so it can be used 
as an incentive or a whip, whichever 
term one wishes to apply, on a refer- 
endum that is to take place in this Nation 
next Tuesday. 

I do not know how many other Sena- 
tors may feel as I do, but I am not 
masquerading under any pretense that 
I am not willing to avail myself of the 
rules of the Senate to delay action on 
a measure that I regard as unwise for 
the Nation and unfair to the people and 
the State I represent. 

I will be very frank with the majority 
leader: I would like the opportunity to 
ascertain whether there are other Sena- 
tors in this body who feel as I feel—that 
this once we are justified in taking all 
the time we need to take, whether it is 
called constructive debate or filibuster, 
or whatever term one chooses to apply. 
Until I have had an opportunity to 
appraise the situation further, I am con- 
strained to object to the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr. COTTON. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from New 
Hampshire, that it was the majority 
leader’s hope that perhaps action on 
this bill could be consummated as of to- 
day. Then we bargained a little about 
Wednesday, and we bargained a little 
about Thursday, as the estimated time 
for final passage. I could do only one 
thing, and that was to confer with the 
minority members of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. The distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont IMr. 
AIKEN], the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Younc] were of the opinion, and 
I shared that opinion, that perhaps, af- 
ter canvassing the interest and deter- 
mining how long the speeches would 
last, and what amendments might be 
offered, Thursday, at 4 o’clock, would be 
a convenient time for final passage, with 
the understanding, of course, that no 
amendment would be precluded, and 
that there would be 30 minutes on a 
side for each amendment, with the ex- 
ception of the Hickenlooper amendment, 
on which there would be an hour a side. 

That arrangement appeared to be quite 
agreeable, and as a result the majority 
leader advanced this unanimous-consent 
request yesterday. There was objection, 
but not for the reason assigned by the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. The reason then was with re- 
spect to including the germaneness pro- 
vision, because the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrts] wanted to keep that 
provision open in case, because of the 
unpleasantness in certain areas of the 
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country, he might feel impelled to offer 
an amendment which was not germane. 

I understand that, after a discussion 
of that subject this morning, he will not 
object and will not press the point. The 
majority leader. on the basis of that 
understanding, has now offered his 
unanimous-consent request all over 
again. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What the distin- 
guished minority leader has said is cor- 
rect. On this side I consulted the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and other members of the 
committee, who are for or against the 
pending measure, and they indicated to 
me that a limitation on debate and final 
vote at 4 p.m. on Thursday would be 
reasonable, and would meet with their 
approval, In view of the fact that the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Hampshire has entered an objection, 
which he has withheld temporarily, I 
see no other action that I can take at 
this time, and shall, therefore, await the 
course of events. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, yesterday 
I had no personal objection to voting on 
the bill on Thursday afternoon, although 
I had some qualms lest any subject in- 
tervene which would use up all the time 
so that there would not be much oppor- 
tunity to present our amendments and 
to debate fully the feed grain bill, which 
is now before the Senate. 

I fully understand the fears of the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire, be- 
cause I realize that poultry growing 
means a great deal to the people of his 
State. They feel that the bill is directed 
at them, with the idea of perhaps get- 
ting New Hampshire out of the poultry 
business eventually. Yesterday after- 
noon I offered an amendment in behalf 
of the Northeast Poultry Growers Asso- 
ciation, because they are really alarmed. 
They want to make sure that, in addi- 
tion to having to pay a much higher price 
for their feed, which, as I understand it, 
is one of the principal objectives of the 
feed grain bill, they would not also be 
discriminated against in the matter of 
Government-owned feed. They feel they 
are discriminated against at present in 
that certain parts of the country, which 
are even farther distant from the source 
of the feed than the New England States, 
are getting it for a somewhat lower 
price. 

In view of the position of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, which I can fully 
understand, living across the river from 
him as I do—in fact, if Vermont had not 
been generous in giving up 35 towns to 
New Hampshire, the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire would be a resident of 
Vermont, instead of New Hampshire— 
I see nothing to do except to proceed 
with the debate. I do not know how 
many speeches are to be made. I know 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] wishes to speak. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I want 
to make one further comment. There 
was no disposition to be peremptory. 
That is the reason the minority leader 
consulted with all Senators on this side 
of the aisle who had expressed some 
interest. 
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I understand that our distinguished 
colleague from New York does not pro- 
pose to offer any kind of civil rights 
amendment to the pending bill. At least 
that issue has been disposed of. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire. He is fully within 
his rights under the rule. Obviously, he 
is compelled to protect the interests of 
one of the dominant enterprises of his 
State. I compliment and commend him. 
I wish him to know that this subject was 
resolved on the basis of an amicable un- 
derstanding by all of those whom I es- 
teemed to be in charge of the bill on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I did not 
know that the feeling in New England 
was quite so intense until fairly late yes- 
terday afternoon. There is a very heart- 
felt feeling on the part of the people of 
New England, especially the poultry pro- 
ducers; and any Senator from Maine, 
New Hampshire, and probably Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut would be quite 
vulnerable and culpable if he did not 
take the part of his poultry-growing con- 
stituents, and of the dairy producers too. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I can understand 
the feeling of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. Of course he is fighting for 
the interests of his State, and no one 
fights harder for New Hampshire than 
he does. Therefore, I can understand 
his feeling, even though I hope he will 
reconsider his objection. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to make it plain that the Senator 
from New Hampshire is not in any sense 
suggesting that the leadership on either 
side of the aisle was making an agree- 
ment without due regard to all Members 
of the Senate. Anyone who knows either 
of the leaders knows that both of them 
lean over backward to protect the rights 
of every Member of the Senate, no mat- 
ter where he sits. 

It so happens that I was required to 
be in New Hampshire yesterday. Any 
arrangements that were made were not 
made with my knowledge or consent. 
That is perfectly natural, because I had 
not asked to be informed. 

I would also like to make it crystal 
clear that the objections which I have to 
the bill are not confined to the fact that 
I feel it is a bad measure and a danger- 
ous measure to the people I represent. 
The objections I have to the measure 
are far more fundamental than that. I 
believe it represents a type of proposed 
legislation toward whick. we constantly 
have been traveling. Having expressed 
my due regard for the leadership in the 
Senate, I should say that there has been 
too great a tendency in the Senate of 
late to enter into unanimous-consent 
agreements, to rush measures through. 
If we spent more time in session, and 
if we had more opportunity to debate 
these measures, I feel the Senate would 
be better discharging its duty to the 
country. I am beginning to wonder if 
all tears that have been shed about pre- 
venting the invoking of cloture are not 
crocodile tears, because it has seemed 
to me that more and more frequently we 
wake up to the fact that a unanimous- 
consent agreement has been entered 
into. I want to make it perfectly plain 
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that if I find sufficient opportunity to 
debate the bill and to offer amendments 
to the pill, I will have no intention of 
objecting to fixing a time for voting. 
If I cannot find sufficient support, and 
if it becomes a hopeless task, I will still 
want an opportunity to have a few things 
to say about the bill sometime during 
the debate. 

For the present, I am compelled again 
to state my objection to the proposed 
unanimous-~consent agreement. 

THE FEED GRAINS BILL—CIVIL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, yester- 
day there was debate on the floor in re- 
gard to the feed grains bill and the pos- 
sibility that I might submit to that bill 
an amendment on the civil rights issue. 
At that time I caused objection to be 
made, in order to keep the door open for 
such an amendment. 

I now make the following statement 
on that subject: The culmination in 
Birmingham, Ala. of swift-moving 
events which have given such cause for 
alarm makes it essential that Congress 
carry out its responsibilities to the 
Nation in connection with civil rights 
legislation. Iam convinced that the key 
piece of civil rights legislation under 
present conditions is one giving the At- 
torney General authority to sue in rep- 
resentative civil cases to safeguard by 
court order the rights of U.S. citizens 
under the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which also includes the right 
of peaceful assembly and petition under 
the 1st amendment. 

To offer such an amendment to the 
pending feed grains bill would, I am 
convinced, tend to shatter, rather than 
to cement, the bipartisanship which is 
so essential to the passage of the pro- 
posed civil rights legislation I have de- 
scribed; and I am, therefore, foregoing 
the opportunity to offer such an amend- 
ment to the feed grains bill. 

However, I am joining my colleagues 
of both parties in urging the administra- 
tion’s espousal of such a civil rights 
measure on a high priority basis. We 
will not see an end to the dangers of 
violence and racial conflict unless some 
peaceful means of expression and re- 
dress of grievances is available to Negro 
citizens. The Congress can and must 
make its contribution for that purpose. 
I shall join with other Senators, and 
reserve the right individually to move 
amendments myself, in seeking action 
by suitable amendments to pending bills 
or original legislation, as the opportunity 
to do so is presented. 

I recall to the Senate that such an 
amendment was recently presented on 
the supplemental appropriations bill 
in relation to the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration appropriation, and will be 
presented on other appropriation bills 
and measures of general legislation. 

Let no one interpret this decision on 
the feed grains bill as avoiding a show- 
down on this crucial national issue. The 
showdown must and will come on the 
Senate floor, and every. Member of this 
body will have an opportunity to stand 
up and be counted on this epic domestic 
struggle for equal justice under law, 
which dominates our age. 
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DEATH OF FEDERAL JUDGE ALEX- 
ANDER BICKS OF THE SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the decease in New York of one 
of our most distinguished judges, Judge 
Alexander Bicks, at the early age of 62. 
He was one of the early appointees of 
President Eisenhower. Judge Bicks 
made an extraordinary record. It is 
also a great tribute to our Nation that 
Judge Bicks, who was born in Russia and 
was brought to this country as a child, 
rose to such high office and great distinc- 
tion in our community. 

I ask unanimous consent that the obit- 
uary notice in respect to Judge Bicks be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 10, 1963] 
ALEXANDER Bicks, JUDGE, 62, Is DEAD 

Federal Judge Alexander Bicks of the 
Southern District of New York died yester- 
day in University Hospital at the age of 62. 
He lived in 965 Fifth Avenue. 

Nominated for appointment to the Federal 
bench by President Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
April 1954, Judge Bicks was sworn in on 
June 10 that year. He was known as a 
humane and understanding jurist. 

One of the better known cases that came 
before him was that of six second-string 
Communist leaders, who were convicted of 
conspiracy and sentenced by him for from 
1 to 5 years in prison in 1956. The convic- 
tions were reversed by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals later that year. 

Another case Judge Bicks handled was that 
of the narcotics conspiracy trial of Vito Geno- 
vese, sometimes called “king of the rackets,” 
and 13 other men and 1 woman, 

Judge Bicks sentenced Genovese in 1959 
to 15 years in jail and gave the others sen- 
tences ranging from 5 to 20 years each. 


BORN IN RUSSIA 


The jurist was born in Russia and was 
brought to this country as an infant. He 
received his law degree at New York Univer- 
sity in 1922 and was admitted to the bar in 
1924. He specialized in corporate and real 
estate law and was a founder of the Practic- 
ing Law Institute, where he became an in- 
structor in real estate law. 

Before his appointment to the bench Judge 
Bicks was active in several political cam- 
paigns as a Republican. He was a member 
of the Ninth Assembly District Republican 
Club, the City Bar Association, and the New 
York County Lawyers Association. 

Judge Bicks leaves his wife, the former 
Henrietta Isaacson; two sons, Robert A. and 
David P. Bicks; and four grandchildren. 

A funeral service will be held for Judge 
Bicks at noon on Sunday at the Central 
Synagogue. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
UNDER THE FRANCO-GERMAN 
TREATY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in view 
of our deep interest in the application to 
German-American relations of the Fran- 
co-German treaty, which was concluded 
between Chancellor Adenauer and Pres- 
ident de Gaulle, and the light cast upon 
that treaty in a speech made here by 
Heinrich von Brentano, the distin- 
guished majority leader of the West 
German Bundestag and former foreign 
minister of the Federal Republic, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the speech be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FRENCH-GERMAN TREATY 


Iam very glad to have this opportunity to 
speak with you again during this short visit 
to the United States. 

There was no special reason or purpose for 
my trip. I came here to talk over with old 
friends our common concerns and tasks. In 
doing so I have gained the impression that 
I chose the right time. 

Here in the United States the signing of 
the German-French treaty has given rise 
to doubt and concern which I sincerely re- 
gret. Now, at the conclusion of the con- 
versations I have had here, I feel that I 
can say that I have been successful to a 
large extent in dispelling these concerns. 

It is precisely here in the United States 
that we have always found a favorable and 
understanding response to German efforts 
to reach a final understanding in French- 
German relations and to create the basis for 
genuine and lasting friendship in place of 
tension and national rivalries. You may rest 
assured that the French-German treaty 
which was signed in Paris on January 22, 
1963, was intended to serve this goal alone 
and that we have no other motives in con- 
cluding this treaty. 

My political friends and I are steadfastly 
resolved to advance the policy of European 
integration begun by our efforts to establish 
the Coal and Steel Community, the European 
Economic Community, and Euratom. Again 
and again during the past few years we have 
called upon other European countries, par- 
ticularly Great Britain, to participate in 
these efforts to unify Europe. That is why 
we so heartily welcomed the decision of the 
British Government to participate in the ef- 
forts directed toward European unification. 
Following the interruption of negotiations 
with Great Britain, the Federal Republic will 
continue its efforts to have Great Britain 
accepted as a member of the Common 
Market with all the rights and responsibili- 
ties connected with such membership. 

We feel that the content and spirit of the 
Rome treaties obliges us to do this. Be- 
yond this we feel that there can be no pause 
in the process of European unification. And 
we are convinced that only through the uni- 
fication of Europe can we create the basis 
whereby we can make the bold concept of 
the American Government a reality, tying a 
strong and unified Europe to your continent 
by means of an insoluble Atlantic partner- 
ship. We have already encountered many 
setbacks on the road to European unity. 
Setbacks of this kind have not caused us to 
quit; they have simply strengthened our 
political will. 

The French-German treaty will exercise 
just as little influence on the Federal Re- 
public's policy toward NATO. We are con- 
vinced that this mighty alliance of the free 
nations of the world must be developed fur- 
ther. The Federal Republic did not hesi- 
tate one moment in accepting the proposal 
of the American Government to create a 
common multinational or mulilateral nu- 
clear striking force within the framework 
of NATO. We want to make this concept a 
reality in order to strengthen the defensive 
strength of the free world. In doing so our 
concern is not to take over rights but rather 
it is solely to assume additional responsi- 
bilities. 

There can be no doubt over the relations 
between Germany and the United States 
either, 

The close friendly working relationship 
with this, the greatest of all nations of the 
free world, a relationship which is based on 
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mutual trust, is the unalterable mainstay of 
German foreign policy. My conversations 
here in Washington have again confirmed 
how deep rooted is the unanimity which has 
grown between these two countries in the 
last decade, 

We Germans know the efforts that the 
American Government and the American 
people have made. We know that we could 
never have carried out the reconstruction of 
our economy and our social and political 
life without the generous support of the 
United States. We know that the idea for 
the Atlantic Alliance system originates here 
in the United States and that the United 
States transformed it into reality. We know 
that, thanks to the policies of the United 
States, the 55 million Germans in the Fed- 
eral Republic and in Berlin are able to enjoy 
the guarantee of a life in freedom. And we 
know too that only in cooperative arrange- 
ments of mutual trust with the United 
States and all the other partners of NATO 
can we protect and defend this freedom. 
Beyond this we know that the hope of the 17 
million Germans in the Soviet-occupied 
zone—the hope for the restitution of their 
civil and human rights—can only be realized 
within the framework of such relationships. 

The German people have made an irrevo- 
cable decision. In the struggle with world 
communism there is no refuge to be found 
in a world devoid of moral values. There 
can be no middle ground between freedom 
and slavery, between justice and injustice. 
We would be sorely offended to find someone 
who doubted this position. 

All with whom I talked I found to be con- 
vincing and sincere in their desire to con- 
tinue this common policy. On Sunday I will 
leave your country with the firm conviction 
that the United States and the Federal Re- 
public, the American and the German peo- 
ple, are conscious of their common high re- 
sponsibility and that they must make their 
decisions, regardless of what areas they 
affect, in the knowledge that we are respon- 
sible for guaranteeing the freedom and hu- 
man dignity of each individual citizen who 
has placed his trust in us—and I mean to 
include those of like mind who live beyond 
our borders. 

In the past few years Germany has gained 
in strength and influence, thanks to the con- 
sistent pursuit of this idea. On behalf of 
my political friends and the whole German 
people I say to you today that we will not 
depart from this concept. And this is also 
the best way in which we can give expres- 
sion to our recognition of and gratitude to- 
ward the efforts of the American people. 


THE WAR OF WILLS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The War of Wills” by Maj. Gen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., USAR, which 
appeared in the May issue of Army mag- 
azine. 

This thoughtful article by my good 
friend and former colleague in the Sen- 
ate touches on matters of concern to all 
Americans. General Lodge is eminently 
qualified to write on a subject such as 
this because of his wide and varied ex- 
periences. As a military man having 
served with the 7th Army during 
World War II where he was charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining liaison 
with the French, and also as an active 
member of the U.S. Army Reserve, he 
brings to this a unique capability, not 
only because of his former service in the 
U.S. Senate, but also as a deeply con- 
cerned citizen of the United States. For 
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this reason I am pleased to bring this 
article to the attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Wan oF WILLS 

(By Maj. Gen. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.) 

Recently I completed a 2-week briefing in 
the Pentagon, as a member of the U.S. Army 
Reserve. I came away greatly impressed with 
the imagination and inventive spirit of the 
men who are running the show. The every- 
day citizen would be gratified if he could 
see our professional military leaders so free 
from ritualism. There could be no group 
more determined not to get into a rut, not 
to spend their time fighting the last war, 
or more eager to prepare America to emerge 
victorious from whatever eventual dangers 
may arise. The new weapons alone, ranging 
from a pin-size dart, which can penetrate 
thick steel, to an antimissile missile, which 
can neutralize nuclear attack, compel ad- 
miration and confidence. 

All three services are indispensable and 
deserve the gratitude and support of all 
Americans. The leaders of all three inspire 
confidence. My recent experience, naturally, 
impressed me in particular with the fact 
that the Army gives us the chance to win 
without worldwide annihilation, to survive 
without surrender. We must not,” to use 
President Kennedy’s excellent phrase, “be in 
a position of having to answer every threat 
with nuclear weapons or nothing.” 

If, at the time of the Cuban crisis last 
October, for instance, we had faced the 
alternative of either unleashing all-out 
nuclear war with a hundred million Ameri- 
can dead, on the one hand, or submitting to 
the Soviet domination of Cuba on the other, 
we could properly have criticized those re- 
sponsible for allowing us to get on such a 
desperate spot. 

Instead, however, we had, in addition to 
the photographic flights of the Air Force and 
the quarantine by the Navy, the presence of 
an armored division brought from Texas to 
Florida and obviously capable of going ashore 
if the need arose, in addition to the infantry 
and airborne troops which were also ready. 
This certainly showed Chairman Khrushchev 
that he did not have us impaled on the 
sharp horns of the dilemma of either doing 
nothing or else bringing on world war III. 
Thanks to the Army, we can defend our vital 
interests without wiping out millions of 
American homes. 

It is impressive that when times get dark 
in Berlin, the President orders out the Army 
Reserve, or that when communism threatens 
in southeast Asia, Army personnel go to 
Vietnam. 

If in Europe we want to avoid all-out 
nuclear war in the future—and also to refuse 
abject surrender—our Army and those of our 
allies must be strong enough to enable us to 
take on the Communist armies on their own 
terms and win. The Army thus gives us the 
chance to fight, to win—and then to survive. 

All-out nuclear war would destroy millions 
on both sides, which is evidently why Chair- 
man Khrushchev does not want to use it. 

But he would like nothing better than for 
both sides to abjure nuclear war, leaving 
him with the only big army in the world and 
free to impose his will. This is one reason 
why we and our allies must have strong 
armies. Another is found in the fundamen- 
tal fact that the land is the natural habitat 
of man and, therefore, the airplane and the 
ship must base themselves on the land. 

Obviously, it is nuclear superiority which 
wipes out the danger of an aggressor start- 
ing a nuclear war. Obviously, too, superior- 
ity in the ability to wage other types of war 
would wipe out the danger of these other 
types of war. We are superior in category 
No. 1, but not yet superior in category No. 2. 
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If we were superior in both, we would then 
force the struggle between the free world 
and the Communists into ideological chan- 
nels. When war becomes mutually too dan- 
gerous to be profitable, the conflict of ideas 
becomes the way to win without fighting 
battles. 

In addition to the overwhelming nuclear 
forces which we already have, we of the 
West therefore need two things: (1) over- 
whelming strength in the ability to wage 
other types of war, and (2) an aggressive 
strategy in the psychological field. We must, 
therefore, be ever mindful of the transcend- 
ent importance of the meaning of words. 
Unless our words voice aims which are in 
tune with the spirit of the age, they can 
defeat us. For we are deeply engaged in a 
war of wills and ideas. In such a war a 
strategy based on containment, a strategy 
which can merely react to the enemy's of- 
fensives instead of attacking and counter- 
attacking can, as the great British student, 
General Fuller, said, lead only to defeat and 
degradation. 

There has been one brilliant free world 
initiative since the end of World War II: 
the Marshall plan, which saved Europe from 
Communist domination. The Common Mar- 
ket, now under a shadow, looked like the 
second. But many of the other creditable 
achievements of U.S. diplomacy have been 
essentially reactions. NATO was a reaction 
to the Communist seizure of Czechoslovakia. 
The Korean war was a reaction to a Com- 
munist attempt to take all of Korea. The 
able handling of the Cuban crisis last Octo- 
ber was a reaction to the presence of Soviet 
missiles. 

We must now expect to be constrained to 
react again in other places and at other times. 
The Communist thrust on our threshold in 
Cuba may be followed by another thrust on 
their threshold, say, for a warm-water port 
in south Asia. We must not only learn to 
live with these threats, but also to take the 
initiative ourselves. 


TAX CUT LOGIC 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
repeatedly said that I favor tax reduc- 
tions but under proper and prudent 
circumstances. There should be logic in 
any action to reduce taxes, so ably 
pointed out in an editorial appearing 
May 7 in the Cleveland, Ohio, Plain 
Dealer. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
body of the Record as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tax Cur Locic 


We cannot follow the logic in the rea- 
sons the Kennedy administration has given 
for its proposal to reduce Federal income 
taxes. 

A few months ago the President was say- 
ing that a tax reduction was necessary in 
order to avoid a recession. Now Treasury 
Secretary Dillon is saying that because of the 
business pickup, it is more imperative than 
ever that taxes be reduced because it would 
do more good when the economy is fairly 
buoyant than when it is merely limping 
along. 

The only conclusion we can draw from 
these conflicting reasons is that the admin- 
istration wants a tax cut, period, and is jus- 
tifying it by cutting the sail to fit the cloth. 
And of course it has occurred to us that a 
tax reduction could be good medicine in an 
election year. 

The Plain Dealer favors a reduction in 
income taxes, believing the economy would 
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be stimulated if people were allowed to 
spend more of their own money on the 
things they want, not what some Govern- 
ment bureaucrat believes they ought to have. 

But the Plain Dealer also believes that 
any reduction in income taxes should be 
accompanied by a corresponding reduction 
in Government spending. Unfortunately, 
neither Congress or the administration has 
shown much inclination to do this. 


IS THE STAGE BEING SET FOR A 
POLITICAL POWER GRAB IN THE 
PENTAGON? 


Mr.GOLDWATER. Mr. President, Mr. 
Claude Witze, who recently won the 
Aerospace magazine award of the Avia- 
tion Space Writers Association, has writ- 
ten a very clear outline of the current 
argument over the TFX in the current 
issue of Air Force and Space Digest. Mr. 
Witze puts the whole argument in proper 
perspective by asking the question, “Is 
the stage being set for a political power 
grab in the Pentagon?” He pursues the 
question with clarity and brevity, and so 
valuable do I think the article is to my 
colleagues that I ask its insertion in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Is THE STAGE BEING SET For A POLITICAL POWER 
GRAB IN THE PENTAGON? 


(By Claude Witze) 


Let it be made clear at the outset that no- 
body, in uniform or out, in Congress or out, 
has questioned the integrity of Robert S. 
McNamara. The Secretary of Defense, hyper- 
sensitive to printer’s ink, has said, “The press 
of this country has been fully implicit that 
Iam either subject to political influence, self- 
interest, or stupid.” 

The truth is that the press has implied no 
such thing. It has, in covering the current 
tempest over Mr. McNamara’s imperial award 
of the TFX contract to the General Dynam- 
ics-Grumman team, been insinuating in a 
clumsy way that persons with less integrity 
than Mr. McNamara could use a position as 
powerful as his for nefarious purposes. It 
is fair to say that the spotlight of publicity, 
emanating from both Congress and the press, 
is looking for such villains. 

What could be done with the kind of power 
Mr. McNamara legally wields must be stated 
as plainly as our universal confidence in the 
personal honor of this particular Secretary 
of Defense. As exemplified by the TFX deci- 
sion, his legal right to boss the Defense De- 
partment bears the seeds of potentially the 
biggest power grab in the Nation’s history. 
From the Teapot Dome scandals to Harold 
Talbott’s inept use of his stationery in the 
Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, for 
which he was fired, the Nation has never 
faced a potential menace of this magnitude. 
The distribution of the Defense Department 
budget, now running far in excess of $50 
billion a year, can determine the flow of 
wealth and can, literally, buy votes. 

There also can be no reasonable challenge 
to the thesis, offered here, that the pattern 
being laid down by Mr. McNamara begets a 
procurement system that is easily corrupti- 
ble. It is not the purpose of this essay 
to debate the merits of the General Dynam- 
ics and Boeing Co. proposals. Nor the appli- 
cability of titanium and thrust reverses to 
the TFX design, nor commonality, nor the 
relative importance of improved aircraft 
range and load capacity. That is for the tech- 
nicians, the engineers, and the men who will 
risk their skins and their missions with this 
hunk of hardware. 
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We do submit, however, that the Secretary 
of Defense is substituting the judgment of 
a handful of men for the carefully weighed 
decision of a small army of experts. The for- 
mer are political appointees with political 
gains to seek if, unlike Mr. McNamara, they 
choose to do so. The latter are removed from 
the political arena by their training, their ex- 
perience, and their dedication. Their input 
comes from so many angles and is subject to 
so many internal checks and balances that 
the political factor, aggressive as it may be, 
never has failed to be secondary. 

Failure of the Secretary of Defense to rec- 
ognize this situation and the problem of 
another administration in another day to 
replace him with a man of equal caliber, per- 
haps is nothing more than one facet of his 
own almost incredible niiiveté. Even the un- 
lamented Charles Wilson, with his provoca- 
tive homilies about bird dogs and patroniz- 
ing reference to Senators as “you men” was 
less exasperating to tribunals on Capitol 
Hill. Mr. MeNamara's relations with the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations and its chairman, Senator JOHN L. 
MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, have at this writing 
degenerated to the point where they menace 
the legislative welfare of many military pro- 
grams, The haymakers thrown by the De- 
fense Department, contemptuous and discred- 
itable to the solons and military services 
alike, are Mr. McNamara’s responsibility Just 
as fully as his decision to buy the TFX from 
General Dynamics. The difference is that 
nobody can argue with his right to place a 
contract. They can differ with his judgment, 
both in overruling the Source Selection Board 
and the reckless use of calumny when his 
judgment is challenged. 

The Secretary of Defense and at least two 
of his official faimly—Arthur Sylvester, Chief 
of Public Affairs, and Roswell Gilpatric, Dep- 
uty Defense Secretary—have been on the 
stand before Mr. McCOLELLAN to give apolo- 
getic clarifications of their language in the 
public prints. It is interesting and signifi- 
cant that most of what has been said about 
political influence and self-interest came out 
of these sessions. Here was the stuff of which 
headlines were made. 

Mr. McNamara himself acknowledged that 
he could be a man who acted from political 
motives, personal interest, or simple error. 
One of the first things he did on the stand 
was to submit, of his own free will and ac- 
cord, an accounting of his personal wealth, 
which is substantial but alien to issues in the 
current controversy. He called the account- 
ing a matter of appropriate interest to the 
committee, a truism that would be uncalled 
for in explaining a source-selection decision 
that came out of existing and proven military 
machinery. 

It is unfortunate that, so far, this machin- 
ery has not been placed under scrutiny to 
any worthwhile degree. The procedures fol- 
lowed for the TFX have been used by the 
Air Force since at least 1955 and applied in 
that time to determining the contractor for 
65 new systems. In the case of the TFX, a 
joint service project, contributions were 
added from the Navy. The result is that 
deliberations of the Evaluation Group and 
Source Selection Board involved more than 
250 persons, a large majority of them civilian 
experts in the employ of the Air Force and 
Navy. 

When this procedure was set up 8 years 
ago it was recognized by the U.S. Air Force 
that security was essential, and there has 
been a closed door outside the proceedings 
ever since. The reason for this has appeared 
in official publications, which acknowledge 
that secrecy helps guard against special ap- 
peals and pressure. This could come from 
contractors or Congressmen, to cite the two 
most obvious examples, and it could delay a 
program and embarrass the U.S. Air Force. It 
could imperil the selection of a system and a 
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contractor, or relations with industry, the 
Defense Department, and Congress itself. 
U.S. Air Force personnel, military and civil- 
ian, stand under threat of punishment if they 
violate this confidence. Transgressions are 
not unknown, but they are rare. 

Input to the source selection procedure 
comes from all pertinent commands from 
headquarters down to the people who will 
train the crews and provide the logistics 
that support the system in the field. Mem- 
bers of the Source Selection Board represent 
the military’s highest level of competence, 
and while the setup is not always efficient, 
there never has been a challenge to its effec- 
tiveness. It has offered maximum defense 
against political and economic pressures and 
checked the possibility of abuse of the vast 
power of contract placement. 

There is no better way to prove the sys- 
tem's effectiveness, and none more timely in 
1963, than to point to the fact that the 
much discussed and maligned military-in- 
dustrial complex, admittedly a potent com- 
bination, has provided the security we need. 
And it has provided it without becoming the 
menace that its detractors had envisioned. 
An important reason for this is the system of 
checks and balances built into the source 
selection procedure. 

While Congress was away for its Easter 
lull Secretary McNamara, perhaps unwitting- 
ly, lent credence to the possibility that the 
balance of power can be shifted. But he did 
not appear to accept the possibility that the 
shift could be to a man, or men, less honor- 
able than himself. 

In an address to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors he said, “Any Secretary 
of Defense must make certain kinds of deci- 
sions, not because he presumes his judgment 
to be superior to his advisers, military or 
civilian, but because his position is the best 
place from which to make those decisions. 

“This same kind of argument applies when 
economic interests affected by Defense deci- 
sions generate, as they inevitably will, po- 
litical pressures on Defense officials.” 

He did not lament these pressures and even 
saw some merit in them, seeing it as his duty, 
and that of any Secretary of Defense, to re- 
sist them, if they are not compatible with 
the national interest. 

What if under the aegis of Mr. McNamara, 
the military-industrial complex were re- 
placed by a political-industrial complex, and 
passed along to a man considerably less 
honorable than Mr. McNamara? 

If this axis prevailed—and the trend is in 
that direction—the safeguards against po- 
litical manipulation would be gone. That 
they are in danger is illustrated, it must be 
added hastily, not by the TFX decision out 
of Mr. McNamara’s office, but by the ambi- 
tion of his civilian secretariat to revolu- 
tionize procurement procedures. There is a 
serious proposal, under review by the mili- 
tary services for the past several months, 
that would revise the bidding and source 
selection procedures for major research and 
development contracts. 

Authored by John Rubel, one of Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s more restless aids, the proposal 
has the single merit of aiming to reduce the 
number of contractors who put time, talent, 
and money into formal proposals. From 
there on it almost certainly will destroy the 
objectivity of the U.S. Air Force's evaluation 
and source-selection system, impair industry 
confidence, and open the door for political 
pressures. Mr. Rubel would put the deter- 
mination of what is significant in a proposed 
research-and-development program at the 
secretarial level and have the Service Secre- 
taries pick the contractor, with the aid of the 
Defense Department. 

In addition to inviting pressure on the 
single point where the decision is made, this 
will not insure the using commands and 
those who support them of any control over 
the timing, quality, and cost of weapons 
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headed for the inventory. Mr. Rubel admits 
his plan would bring political and industrial 

on the civilian hierarchy, but adds 
that the final decisions “should be made by 
the most responsible decision makers.” On 
Capitol Hill, if not in the Armed Forces, he 
will find critics who will challenge his con- 
cept. In fact, a subsequent paper has 
watered down his proposal, but the intent 
and the philosophy are clear. 

On top of this, there is an ad hoc study 
underway in the Pentagon that is consider- 
ing the impact of simply abolishing the 
procurement organizations of the Army, 
„ The full task, under this 

rogram, would be assumed by the Defense 
riea nat in a modern and overwhelming 
Service of Supply. The argument behind 
this effort, if it materializes, probably will 
be that the fighting forces today are in 
specified and unified commands in event of 
war and that their logistic support justifies 
the unified approach. Congress has made it 
clear it does not intend to let unification go 
this far. 

The serious consideration being given to 
these proposals may, in fact, be responsible 
for some of the Defense Department’s con- 
duct before the McClellan subcommittee. 
There is strong evidence that Mr. McNamara 
has gone to extremes in his response to the 
TFX inquiry to discount the effectiveness 
of the U.S. Air Force source-selection proce- 
dure. 

In his initial reaction, the Secretary told 
the hearing, in a 32-page defense of his 
action, that his decision was determined by: 
(1) the fact that the competing designs both 
met the requirements and (2) that the Gen- 
eral Dynamics proposal provided “minimum 
divergence from a common design” for the 
Air Force and Navy and (3) that General 
Dynamics was more realistic about its costs. 

On this basis, there was no uniformed 
US. Air Force witness who would contradict 
the Secretary. On the basis of these stand- 
ards, the early testimony discloses only that 
the military were disappointed, not that they 
would be contentious or make any effort to 
refute the Secretary’s case. Then, in one of 
the most inexplicable moves of the entire 
conflict, Mr. McNamara, accompanied by 
Robert F. Kennedy, brother of the President 
and friend of Mr. McClellan, marched up to 
Capitol Hill and gave the Senator a list of 
questions to be put to the military witnesses. 

Mr. McClellan acceded, and the result was 
that three generals and an admiral were 
forced to challenge their civilian boss on the 
record, however reluctantly. The questions 
went into technical details far removed from 
the factors the Secretary himself had cited as 
the basis for his decision, and with which 
the uniformed men did not quarrel. The ef- 
fect of Mr. McNamara’s queries was to shift 
the focus to explosive points where the mili- 
tary men had no choice but to dispute his 
judgment. 

On top of the fact that Mr. McNamara did 
not consult with U.S. Air Force and Navy 
Chiefs before reversing their decision, this 
conduct has not gone past U.S. Air Force 
procurement officers without causing a shud- 
der. Designed to force military witnesses to 
express disagreement, the motive in Mr. Mc- 
Namara's questions would appear to make 
the TFX imbroglio look to the public and 
Congress like a revolt of the generals. 

‘There has been no such revolt. Gen. Cur- 
tis E. LeMay, U.S. Air Force Chief of Staff, 
told the committee he was not bothered by 
the reversal and said it was the prerogative 
of the Secretary to do what he did. He did 
say he was surprised to some degree, because 
the U.S. Air Force never had been reversed 
before and because the secretariat did not 
find it necessary to discuss the reversal with 
him. 


Mr. McNamara may find this hard to be- 
lieve, but there is nothing in the record to 
indicate that Congress or the military serv- 
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ices want anything but a system 
that is above reproach. They thought they 
had it. They are confident that a military 
contribution to the source-selection system 
has virtues that cannot be guaranteed by a 
political contribution. 

The civilian secretariat in the Pentagon is 
made up of political appointees. It is the job 
of these policymakers to improve the effec- 
tiveness of military participation, not to kill 
it, or to substitute a grab for power that 
would menace not only our security but our 
very pattern of government. 


LAW OBSERVANCE AND INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks an address entitled “Law Ob- 
servance and Individual Rights,” de- 
livered by Chief Judge David L. Bazelon, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, before the Federal Bar 
Association in Washington, D.C., on 
April 30, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Law OBSERVANCE AND INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


(Address by David L. Bazelon, Chief Judge, 
US. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit) 


For three quarters of a century the first 
day of May has been an occasion on which 
people in America have marked their aspira- 
tions for a better social order. The May 
Day demonstrations of the 1880's by Ameri- 
can trade unions seeking the 8-hour day are, 
so far as I am aware, the beginning of this 
tradition in our country; long, be it noted, 
before the emergence of Communist regimes 
which have made May Day an occasion for 
parading symbols of might rather than of 
right. Today we find the observance of May 
1 extended from the labor movement to the 
Nation at large and from the limited and 
long-achieved goal of an 8-hour day to the 
broader goal upon which depends all social 
reform and advance in a democratic society: 
the rule of law. 

Remarks in connection with our May 1 
observance of Law Day often cover a broad 
spectrum: international affairs, communism, 
democracy, and many aspects of our system 
of government. Speaking on the eve of Law 
Day, I want to consider only some aspects 
of law observance in our own city of Wash- 
ington. My remarks will be addressed to 
our observance of the criminal law and the 
rights of individuals. The two must always 
go together. 

The popular concern growing out of our 
much-publicized crime problem here in the 
District of Columbia is not with white collar 
crime or with organized crime, but with 
crimes of violence, robbery and the like. 
More precisely, it is with the supposed “ex- 
cess” of such crimes. Violence has always 
been with us but now we are really alarmed, 
and some of us are afraid to be out on the 
streets. We are alarmed with some cause, 
but we must retain a proper perspective. As 
Berl I. Bernhard, staff director of the Civil 
Rights Commission, pointed out earlier this 
month, there is a general impression that 
this District has the highest crime rate 
among the major cities of the Nation, where- 
as FBI figures show that, in number of 
crimes per thousand of the population, 
Washington actually ranks thirteenth among 
the 25 largest cities. And Mr. Bernhard re- 
ports that “compared to a national crime 
increase of 7 percent for the calendar year 
1962 over the year 1961, the crime rate in 
Washington increased only 4.9 percent.” 

Unlawful behavior in the District has been 
attributed to a variety of causes—the Mallory 
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rule; the previously existing cussedness of 
the human race; the Durham rule, of course; 
and soft sentencing policies—a charge which 
nicely ignores statistics showing that Dis- 
trict of Columbia felons average a longer 
stay in prison than do felons in the States 
or in other Federal jurisdictions. The aver- 
age length of time served by felons in the 
District of Columbia is 40.4 months; in the 
States it is 28.3 months; and the average of 
all Federal jurisdictions is 19.5 months. 
Other alleged causes have included the 
former inadequate number of juvenile court 
judges, the absence of corporal punishment 
and a consequent breakdown of discipline in 
our school system, and so on. Still other 
reasons have been reached for and found. 
Not yet sunspots, however. 

I don’t know the whole answer, if there 
is one, to our crime problem, but I think 
I know some parts of it. One part was force- 
fully brought home to me one September 
when I returned to the city after being away 
for several weeks. There had been a phenom- 
enal rise in the crime rate during August— 
something like 16 or 18 percent. I discussed 
the increase with a friend of mine, a vet- 
eran police officer. “For such a marked 
rise,” I said to him, “you must have some 
sort of explanation.” “Oh yes, it’s quite sim- 
ple,” he replied, “You see, August was a very 
wet month.” When I pressed him further, 
he pointed out: “These people wait on the 
street corner each morning around 6 or 6:30 
for a truck to pick them up and take them 
to a construction site. If it’s raining, that 
truck doesn’t come, and the men are going 
to be idle that day. If the bad weather keeps 
up for 3 days,” he continued, “we know we 
are going to have trouble on our hands— 
and sure enough, there invariably follows a 
rash of purse snatchings, housebreakings 
and the like.” Then he added: “These peo- 
ple have to eat like the rest of us, you know.” 

Thus one gets a painfully sharp illustra- 
tion of the direct relationship between un- 
employment, poverty, and crime—a theme 
to which James B. Conant has drawn atten- 
tion in his significant study, “Slums and 
Suburbs.” The mass of school dropouts who 
are without employment and without hope 
of employment constitute the combustible 
material which Conant fears will burst into 
a crime explosion on a scale we have never 
known. 

Both crime and morality have their gen- 
erative conditions. So we need a probing 
awareness of the conditions of physical and 
mental life which are essential to the stand- 
ards of law and morality we have adopted. 
We must face up to the absence of the es- 
sential conditions and not merely cluck our 
tongues about it. Only then will there be 
any real chance of altering personal circum- 
stances and behavior in the right direction. 

This was recognized by the District Com- 
missioners’ Crime Council of which former 
U.S. Attorney Oliver Gasch was cochairman. 
It pointed out that “all of the police forces, 
public recreational facilities, and wholesome 
activity programs that money can buy will 
not miraculously turn a youth from anti- 
social behavior, if his share of city life re- 
veals only deprivation and discrimination. 
Substandard housing, unequal job opportu- 
nities, and many other discriminatory prac- 
tices lend themselves most y to the 
creation of a psychological climate hardly 
conducive to good citizenship.” 

We must ask ourselves these questions: 
Does the citizen of a free, affluent society 
have a right to health and development, and 
to the adequate upbringing on which these 
depend? Do we want this included in our 
concept of modern democratic citizenship? 
If we do, then the illness and other failures 
of our citizens who have been denied such an 
upbringing must be seen as failures of so- 
ciety as well. An alternative view is that 
society need accept only limited responsi- 
bility for the sick and miseducated indi- 
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viduals it creates; need give only limited rec- 
ognition, for example, to mental illness in 
criminal proceedings; need not recognize that 
mental illness is a large part of the problem 
of crime and that social illness accounts for 
much of the remainder. By that alternative, 
“we,” the more successful part of society, get 
off easy. 

When rules are enforced against individ- 
uals who lack the training and capacity to 
follow them, the rules become instruments 
of oppression. It is not always the moral 
prescriptions that are wrong. What is al- 
ways wrong is our failure to the 
conditions that are essential for their ob- 
servance. For I take it that morality is a 
real thing, but also that its functioning is 
based on real conditions; on the educative 
conditions which give an inner structure to 
the individual, and the interwoven social 
conditions in the context of which the indi- 
vidual acts out his fate. 

Many people feel that any discussion of 
criminal law and morality which does not 
concentrate on the issue of free will evades 
the real question. I am neither a philos- 
opher nor a theologian and have no desire 
to discuss free will in the usual abstract 
terms. I am satisfied that the concept of 
morality relates to choices—real choices, the 
grounds of which are never exclusively 
spiritual, because they also concern the mul- 
tiform conditions of social life. If belief in 
free will necesarily assumes that there is al- 
ways a choice and that all choices are equally 
avaliable to differently situated actors, then 
I heartily Intellectual, physical, 
and emotional capacity, wealth, social status, 
all extend or limit the area of choice. To 
impose moral responsibility where there is 
no real choice is exactly what leads to Sun- 
day morality, since it equates the illusion 
of choice with actual choice. We would all 
do well to return again and again to the 
irony of Anatole France when he said: “The 
law, in its majestic equality, forbids the rich 
as well as the poor to sleep under the bridges, 
to beg in the streets, and to steal bread.” 

One evades all sorts of disturbing problems 
if one talks in terms of complete free will 
instead of examining the range of actually 
available choices; attributes antisocial con- 
duct to inborn evil instead of questioning 
how the evil got there; adheres to the strict 
responsibility of criminals and ignores the 
other side of the coin, responsibility for 
criminals, 

What are society’s responsibilities? They 
can be discussed from scores of viewpoints, 
including the educational and job oppor- 
tunities we offer our young and our reaction 
when badly socialized human beings annoy 
us by getting into trouble. But I suggest 
that most problems concerning the respon- 
sibility of society finally come down to a 
question of the allocation of resources—ma- 
terial and emotional; what we give and what 
we fail to give; finally, understanding and 
money. One might even say, love and 
money. 

This assertion of society’s responsibilities 
may smack of “welfareism.” But is there 
really any other way of looking at the mat- 
ter? The most violent opponent of the wel- 
fare state concept probably acts much like 
a welfare state toward his own family. Even 
if he rules his roost with an unforgiving 
iron hand, he would never admit that he had 
been parsimonious toward his children with 
his affections and his funds. Even when 
social Darwinism was in vogue, its most con- 
vinced exponent was paternalistic at home. 
He may have been a stern Victorian father 
but he took seriously his responsibilities to- 
ward his dependents. 

Social Darwinism, like isolationism, per- 
sists in America only as a nostalgic dream. 
It persists sub rosa, as a mood, but it has 
ceased to be intellectually respectable. The 
balanced budget promises to take its place 
as the No. 1 rationalization of social irre- 
sponsibility. Though social Darwinism is 
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not the pleasing source of self-righteousness 
it once was, the motif of economy in the 
allocation of resources still accomplishes 
what social Darwinism intended. It is not 
easy for the strong and fortunate to give up 
the idea that the weak and miserable should 
be left to their own scant resources, There 
is probably no area in the entire adminis- 
tration of the criminal law which is not af- 
fected by preoccupation with economy of 
money and economy of human feeling. That 
our wealthy society approaches its responsi- 
bilities in forma pauperis, as it were, is a 
national scandal. It daily contradicts the 
democratic humanism under which we pro- 
fess to live. 

While we debate how and whether to 
attack the roots of the problem, what meas- 
ures do we and should we take against those 
who endanger us by violent crimes? No one 
would deny that we need vigorous law en- 
forcement. But should this entail, for 
example, the use of terror evoked by the 
threat of setting beasts against human 
beings? I refer, of course, to the use of police 
dogs. Although I am not aware that this 
use has reduced the crime rate, the police 
assert that it is effective. Assume for the 
moment that it is. A full-scale reign of 
terror might be effective, too. But could we 
respect ourselves if we instituted one? Can 
we pretend that resort to such tactics will 
foster respect for the law and not merely 
respect for brute force? By measures such 
as these, perhaps you can force even the most 
unsocialized and antisocial people into a kind 
of submission—and not have to bother to 
look for the reasons for their plight. But 
at what a price? As a practical matter, 
the head of one municipal police force has 
explained to me, only respect for the law can 
insure public safety upon the thousands of 
city blocks of a large metropolis. It isn’t 
feasible to maintain a policeman on each 
block 24 hours a day, even if that were 
thought desirable. 

Many people persist in thinking that with- 
drawal of legal rights and safeguards from 
those accused of crime would have a bene- 
ficial effect. We are told that crimes can- 
not adequately be solved if the police are 
not permitted to make arrests for investi- 
gation. And we hear that the rules estab- 
lished in the Mallory and Durham decisions 
increase our crime rate by enticing offenders 
into the District of Columbia from outlying 
areas. I doubt that the perpetrators of crime 
calculate nicely the length of time during 
which they may be interrogated by the police 
before deciding where to snatch a purse, or 
consider that, if caught, the chance of being 
sent to a mental hospital instead of a prison 
may be greater here than it would be 
elsewhere. 

I suspect that the causes of aberrant be- 
havior run a good bit deeper than this, and 
that the factors which trigger it are less sub- 
ject to rationalization. But suppose I am 
wrong. Suppose, for instance, it could be 
shown that the Durham rule increases the 
crime rate. Then we should have to weigh 
the morality of punishing mentally ill peo- 
ple by prison or by death. Perhaps we would 
even go so far as to abolish the insanity de- 
fense. But as Justice Cardozo remarked: “If 
insanity is not to be a defense, let us say so 
frankly and even brutally, but let us not 
mock ourselves with a definition that palters 
with reality. Such a method is neither good 
morals nor good science nor good law.” 

Some of the measures which are advocated 
to deal with the problem of crime raise seri- 
ous issues under our Bill of Rights. We have 
generally assumed that we are not subject to 
arrest unless the police have probable cause 
to think we have committed a crime. But 
the police tell us they need to make arrests 
without probable cause and solely for in- 
vestigation in order to solve crime. Such ex- 
perience as we have had since the District 
Commissioners’ courageous action to halt 
arrests for investigation does not bear them 
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out. But even if the position of the police 
should later prove to be factually correct, we 
should have to decide whether such arrests 
violate the fourth amendment, as the local 
bar is convinced that they do; and if so, then 
whether the fourth amendment must be 
abandoned in an attempt to stem the crime 
wave. But we should heed the warning of 
Justice Douglas in Jones v. United States 
that “Though the police are honest and their 
aims are worthy, history shows they are not 
appropriate guardians of the privacy which 
the fourth amendment guarantees.” 

I urge that we face the constitutional is- 
sues which lurk in some of the proposed 
solutions to the crime problem. I do not 
mean that we should see if the words of 
the Constitution can be juggled so as to 
reach a desired end, but whether what is 
planned would in fact offend the letter and 
the spirit of the Constitution. I suspect 
that sub rosa infringements of constitutional 
guarantees are more dangerous than frontal 
attacks. With the latter we can see just 
how far our basic principles are being sur- 
rendered; with the former, the erosion may 
go a long way before we understand what 
is happening. 

We should be aware that if the protections 
of the Bill of Rights are restricted we shall, 
in practice, be affecting directly the rights 
of only one section of our population. When 
we talk about arrests for investigation, 
lengthy police interrogation prior to arraign- 
ment, and the like, the subject under dis- 
cussion is not you or me. We don't get ar- 
rested without probable cause because, to 
put it plainly, we don’t look as if we would 
commit acts of violence and we do look 
as if it might not pay to trfle with our rights. 
Nor would you or I be subjected to long 
interrogation by the police without the bene- 
fit of counsel. Nor do you and I live in 
neighborhoods where the police dragnet is 
used, and where suspects are subjected to 
wholesale arrest. 

So the issue really comes down to whether 
we should further whittle away the protec- 
tions of the very people who most need 
them—the people who are too ignorant, too 
poor, too ill-educated to defend themselves. 
On Law Day it is appropriate to inquire 
whether we can expect to induce a spirit 
of respect for law in the people who con- 
stitute our crime problem by treating them 
as beyond the pale of the Constitution. 

Though the direct effect of restricting con- 
stitutional guarantees would at first be 
limited in this way, indirectly and eventu- 
ally we should all be affected. Initially the 
tentacles of incipient totalitarianism seize 
only the scapegoats of society, but over time 
they may weaken the moral fiber of society 
to the point where none of us will remain 
secure. 

A debate earlier this month at a meeting 
of the District of Columbia Bar Association 
showed the healthy concern of the legal pro- 
fession with the perennial and inevitable 
conflict between police demands and consti- 
tutional mandates. The overwhelming vote 
which followed that debate demonstrated 
that lawyers are still in their rightful place 
at the forefront of the movement to protect 
civil rights. There could have been no better 
prelude to Law Day than that. 

Our attitude toward crime reflects our view 
of the value of the individual in society. In 
our deepest democratic and national com- 
mitments, we are a society of individuals. 
It is for the protection of individuals and of 
society that one who is accused of crime is 
deemed innocent until proved guilty and is 
afforded all the other legal safeguards. In 
protecting him, we protect ourselves. In a 
sense the entire system of criminal juris- 
prudence is “symbolic,” since every part of 
it stands for something more than itself, 
namely, the preservation of the worth of each 
individual in the society of individuals. We 
must deter not only crime, but also the de- 
basement of the individual. 
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THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE’S RATIFICATION OF 
THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, we 
in New Hampshire have a deep sense of 
historical pride, having had the oppor- 
tunity to play a prominent part in the 
formation of this country from the days 
preceding the birth of a United States. 
New Hampshire men have bled and died 
in every battle to make and keep this 
Nation free. The names of three Gran- 
ite Staters are affixed to the Declaration 
of Independence, and from that time to 
this, New Hampshire statesmen have 
played a part in the operation of our 
National Government. 

But I know of no single event in our 
long history of which we are prouder 
than having been the ninth and deciding 
State to ratify the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The New Hampshire Federal Conven- 
tion was called on February 13, 1788. 
More than 4 months later the final vote 
on ratification was taken in the Old 
North Meeting House in Concord. 

The news was met with great joy and 
celebration in some of the other States. 
A Boston newspaper of the day recorded 
the event in these words: 

The arrival of Mr. Reed, on Sunday last, 
from Concord, N.H., with the news of the 
adoption of the new Federal system by the 
convention of that State, on Saturday last, 
diffused joy through all ranks in this metrop- 
olis—as by this great event the Federal edi- 
fice is reared, and the future good govern- 
ment of the States in general secured to 
the people. 


George Washington took note of the 
news from New Hampshire in a letter 
describing the happiness of the people 
of Alexandria on Virginia’s vote to ratify. 
Washington said the people’s “exhilara- 
tion was greatly increased, and a much 
keener zest given to their enjoyment, by 
the arrival of an express with the news 
that the Convention of New Hampshire 
had, on the 21st instant, acceded to the 
new Confederacy.” s 

Mr. President, next June 21 marks the 
175th anniversary of New Hampshire 
ratifying the Federal Constitution. The 
event will be commemorated with appro- 
priate ceremonies in Concord. This will 
be a proud day for the old Granite State 
and all her sons and daughters. 


ELECTRIC POWER AS A PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, on April 
30, my good friend and colleague, Sena- 
tor ENdLE, of California, gave a very ex- 
cellent and impressive keynote address 
to the delegates attending the conven- 
tion of the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation at Cleveland, Ohio. Senator 
ENGLE gave such a penetrating analysis 
of the role of the private electric utilities 
in our Nation today that his speech de- 
serves consideration by every Member of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

I was particularly impressed by the 
manner in which Senator Enctr demon- 
strated that the private electric utilities 
are by their very nature engaged in the 
business of carrying on a public function. 
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The Senator from California performed 
a great service by pointing out that in 
advertisements appearing in certain 
magazines throughout the Nation, the 
private electric utilities very carefully 
avoid referring to themselves as “pri- 
vately-owned utilities’ and prefer to 
characterize themselves as “investor 
owned.” 

Senator ENGLE brought home this fact 
very forcefully when he stated: 


To me the emphasis on the term “investor 
owned” reveals where their major interest 
lies. 

Is it with the people—the consumers of 
electric power? No. 

According to the private owners them- 
selves, their primary concern is with their 
own investors, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this outstanding address of 
Senator Encie of California, entitled 
“Electric Power as a Public Service,” be 
set forth in its full text at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ELECTRIC POWER AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 


(Keynote Address by Senator CLAIR ENGLE, 
Democrat, of California, Before Conven- 
tion of American Public Power Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, April 30, 1963) 

Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to be here 
among good friends. It is a pleasure and a 
distinction to be invited to deliver the key- 
note address to the convention of the Amer- 
ican Public Power Association. 

I should like to start out with the dic- 
tionary. Webster says that my job here is 
to “present the essential issues.” A key- 
note, he says, is “the fundamental fact or 
idea.” 

With this guidance, I might be able to 
conclude my address in a paragraph or 80. 
The fundamental idea of this convention— 
the keynote of the American Public Power 
Association—is the same as that of the Con- 
gress—public service. 

However, I won't sit down just yet. Be- 
cause I want to pursue this fundamental 
idea a bit further. 

I want to examine the relationship of 
electric power to public service and define 
some of the other terms we commonly deal 
with in this business. I mean terms such 
as “public utility,” “private utility,” pri- 
vately owned public utility,” or as the pri- 
vate companies prefer to call themselves 
these days, “investor-owned utility.” 

Public service means serving all of the 
people, to the fullest possible extent—not 
just some of the people, or a privileged seg- 
ment of the people, or some special interest 
group. 

In this business of providing electric 
power service there really is no such thing 
as a private utility. By their very nature 
all electric utilities are public in purpose, or 
should be. 

Electric service in America today is 
essential to our public economy, our public 
health and public life in general. This serv- 
ice is essential regardless of who owns and 
operates the utility. : 

And here we come to the fundamental 
distinction between public power and private 
power. It is a distinction of ownership and 
management. Let us ask ourselves the ques- 
tion of what difference, if any, that distinc- 
tion makes to the people. I think the 
evidence is clear that it does make a dif- 
ference. 

One of our best clues comes from the com- 
panies themselves. They don’t like the ex- 
pression “privately owned utility” any more. 
In their advertising and publicity they de- 
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scribe themselves as investor owned.“ To 
me the emphasis on the term “investor 
owned” reveals where their major interest 


Is it with the people—the consumers of 
electric power? No. 

According to the private owners them- 
selves, their primary concern is with their 
own investors. 

Now there is nothing wrong wtih private 
investment, which I respect, or with private 
profit on private investment. I'm not fling- 
ing any charges; I'm merely comparing objec- 
tives. But I do believe that in public serv- 
ice, which embraces the entire electric utility 
industry, the general public interest which 
is the consumer interest ought to come ahead 
of the investor interest. 

I regret to say it does not, so far as many 
privately owned utilities are concerned. The 
evidence is not confined to their advertising. 
It has been clear for many years in their high 
rate schedules and profits. And they have 
waged constant political warfare on public 
power projects. 

The Government cannot be looked upon 
as an intruder in the field of generation and 
transmission. As Secretary of the Interior 
Udall stated some months back: “The fact 
that investor-owned companies must obtain 
licenses, permits, and franchises from govern- 
mental agencies is evidence of the fact that 
supplying power is a governmental respon- 
sibility and has been accepted as such for 
a good long time.” 

More than a half a century ago the Con- 
gress enacted legislation establishing the 
time-honored preference clause which has 
been and continues to be the foundation of 
existence for many of the systems repre- 
sented here today. Because of this govern- 
mental action dating back to April 16, 1906— 
known as the Town Sites and Power De- 
velopment Act—those of you in areas coy- 
ered by the Federal power marketing agen- 
cies are able to obtain power at reasonable 
rates for prolonged periods of time. 

You can plan ahead to meet the future 
without the vagaries of sudden contract 
cancellation or rate increases that might 
otherwise hamper your operations. 

One more difference I want to tie down a 
bit is the term “private enterprise.” I am 
all for it, just as I am for private profit. 
But I reject the implication that enterprise 
is exclusively a private reserve. Or that 
public enterprise is suspect. Public enter- 
prise also has rights in public service. You 
people, too, can be enterprising without be- 
coming socialistic. 

To be specific, a fleld in which public 
enterprise ought to have precedence all the 
way from producer to consumer is in our 
great multipurpose river projects. 

Given the responsibility for flood control, 
for irrigation, for municipal water supply 
and other public purposes, our Federal and 
local public agencies quite properly take on 
the burden of building multipurpose projects, 
many of which also produce electric power. 

Fine, say our private power friends. Let 
the Government build the big dams and 
canals and pumping plants. We will gladly 
cooperate. Then in a magnanimous display 
of enterprise, the private companies offer to 
take on the responsibility of building and 
operating the electric power features. 

Is their objective here lofty public serv- 
ice? Are they being philanthropic? 

I don’t have to tell this audience that it is 
the dams and water supply structures that 
are the more costly components of our river 
basin projects—components which the peo- 
ple must pay for. 

But it is the powerplants and the trans- 
mission lines which produce the most reve- 
nue. Well, cooperation is fine, and partner- 
ship may be too if it is genuine. But this 
particular brand of partnership between 
Government and business—which in essence 
is, you build the dams, we'll handle the 
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power—is obviously good business if you can 
get it, but it isn’t good government. 

On the Central Valley project in California, 
with which I have been intimately connected 
for the 20 years I have been in Congress, we 
rejected the private partnership power pro- 
posals. We held on to the electric power 
as an integral part of the project. 

What has been the result? The result to- 
day is that the Central Valley project so far 
has returned to the U.S. Treasury a net 
operating income of $106 million, 77 percent 
of which has come from electric power—and 
low-cost power at that. Irrigation repay- 
ment has accounted for about 20 percent; 
municipal and industrial water sales 3 per- 
cent. Obviously, in western reclamation, 
power is the paying partner. 

Especially power transmission lines—more 
and more they are the key. In the tech- 
nology of moving electric power we have 
reached the point where interstate trans- 
mission systems have just as much impact 
nationally upon the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of our power, our water, and our fuel 
resources as does the operation of the elec- 
tric plants themselves, 

New techniques make it possible to eco- 
nomically transmit large quantities of elec- 
tric power at extra high voltages for dis- 
tances of a thousand miles or more. That is 
why I believe the Federal Power Commission 
should haye the authority, which it now 
lacks, to regulate interstate high-voltage 
lines. 

I have introduced a bill (S. 350) to pro- 
vide for FPC regulation of the construction 
and operation of interstate transmission lines 
of 230 kilovolts or higher. Senator BURDICK, 
of North Dakota, is a cosponsor. Congress- 
man Jomn Moss, of California, has intro- 
duced an identical bill (H.R. 2101) in the 
House. 

Our bills contain a provision to require 
that such high-voltage lines be operated as 
common carriers to the extent that capac- 
ity may be available. This legislation is con- 
sistent with and in effect an extension of the 
Federal regulation recently put in effect by 
the Department of the Interior and the De- 
partment of Agriculture with respect to the 
granting of rights-of-way for non-Federal 
transmission lines over Federal lands, 

I commend Secretary Udall, who is here 
today, and Secretary Freeman for reinsti- 
tuting this sensible rule which, for no good 
reason, was rescinded by the prior adminis- 
tration in 1953. 

We are on the verge in this country of a 
great program of transmission line intercon- 
nections. A major intertie is proposed on 
the west coast to link the Columbia River 
power system in the Pacific Northwest with 
the Central Valley project system and the 
Colorado River system in California. 

To start building this intertie, President 
Kennedy's fiscal 1964 budget includes $241, 
million, divided between the Bonneville 
Power Administration and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. I solicit your support for 
these two budget items which will come 
up in the regular public works appropriation 
bill. 


The essential issue in this intertie pro- 
gram is, Which agency or group shall control 
power rates and power utilization? In other 
words, who shall control the transmission? 
Should it be the Government or the private 
companies? 

A combination of four private companies 
in the West has announced a counterpro- 
posal to build a private west coast intertie. 
They have selected four specific public agen- 
cies that they would be willing to serve, at 
prices and terms that are not disclosed. 
Their scheme would exclude all other public 
agencies, including the Federal Government 
and all Central Valley project customers 
except one. The private line between the 
Pacific Northwest and the Southwest would 
not be a common carrier. 
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But on the Columbia River, in the Cen- 
tral Valley, and on the Colorado River the 
Government has built the big dams—multi- 
purpose dams, The Government ought also 
to build and control the transmission in- 
tertie between them. As I have put it, 
whoever owns the store ought also to own 
and control the cash register. 

I do not suggest that the private com- 
panies be barred from participation. They 
will not be under the common carrier intertie 
plan that is proposed in the President’s 
budget. They participate substantially al- 
ready in power service from Bonneville, from 
the Central Valley project, and from the 
Boulder Canyon project. They can con- 
tinue to participate when these great public 
projects are publicly interconnected. Every- 
body will benefit, provided the public interest 
is protected by Government control of the 
interties. 

I will give one example of the benefits 
of the west coast intertie. The people of 
my State voted a bond issue of $1,750 million 
to build the great California water project. 
This is a State, not a Federal project. But 
the deputy director of the California Depart- 
ment of Water Resources estimated last 
December that a Federal west coast intertie 
would reduce pumping costs of the State 
water project by some $37 million annually. 

The calculation comes from comparing 
current Bonneville rates, plus 1 mill for 
transmission, with current private company 
rates in California. Furthermore, he said 
such a reduction in power costs could bring 
a corresponding reduction in water costs of 
more than $10 per acre-foot for water de- 
livered in southern California. 

These savings border on the sensational. 
And it is just one example. Benefits would 
flow both ways on the west coast intertie 
because of the complementary hydrology of 
the Columbia River and the shorter Cali- 
fornia rivers. The benefits are worth fight- 
ing for. They can come out of the intertie 
cash register. They represent another com- 
pelling reason why you and I should support 
the administration’s public intertie plan as 
against the various private proposals which 
seek transmission control—cash register con- 
trol. 

We need men of courage and vision to 
cope with the demanding challenges that lie 
ahead in this nuclear age. The American 
Public Power Association is fortunate to have 
the leadership of men who have toiled tire- 
lessly for these things in which you and I 
believe. The essential requirement—the 
keynote, as I said in the beginning—is our 
faithful dedication to public service. 


FEED GRAINS BILL WILL SERVE THE 
NATION AS WELL AS FARMERS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
freedom to plan for profitable harvests 
is a feature of this feed grain program, 
and helps explain the widespread sup- 
port for it in Texas. Freedom to plant 
the best adapted grain, the grain most 
in demand, the grain of the farmer’s 
personal choice is provided. The possi- 
bility of making a greater profit, the 
opportunity to participate with others 
in adjusting our grain supplies to mar- 
ket needs are, in this feed grain pro- 
gram, the only elements of compulsion. 

For this is truly a voluntary program. 
No feed grain producer has to come into 
the program. If a farmer desires to con- 
tinue, or to begin to plant corn, grain 
sorghum, barley, oats, and rye from fence 
to fence in his fields he is free to do so. 
He will not be penalized. 

But if he chooses to take part, and to 
continue the good work begun in 1961 
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and 1962, and continuing this year, he 
may do so with the assurance of 3 years 
of successful operation of similar 
programs. 

The man who grows both wheat and 
feed grains will find the 1964 wheat pro- 
grams and the 1964 voluntary feed grain 
program afford him the new flexibility 
he has long desired in working with 
other farmers to successfully meet mar- 
ket needs and opportunities. The sub- 
stitution clause of the wheat program, 
which provides that acreages of grain 
may be freely interchanged will be in 
effect for the farmer who chooses to 
take part in both programs. 

Wheat may be grown on feed grain 
acreage that is not diverted. Or feed 
grain may be grown on the wheat allot- 
ment. This is a practical measure. It 
has been requested by farmers them- 
selves. It can work to their advantage by 
making it possible to grow the best 
adapted grain, or the grain for which 
there is the greatest need in a particular 
area. I believe many farmers will see 
the merit of this provision, which will 
result from providing practical programs 
farmers can understand. 

This feed grain bill should be passed 
prior to the May 21 wheat referendum 
vote so the farmers will be assured of 
a wider range of planting choice for next 
year. A yes vote in the wheat referen- 
dum would mean approximately $42 mil- 
lion more income to Texas farmers next 
year. 

It is important that we realize, how- 
ever, that this interchange of wheat for 
feed grain acreage, or feed grain acreage 
for wheatland, will not bring about an 
imbalance in grain production. Which- 
ever grain is chosen for planting and 
harvest will be grain produced in place 
of, not in addition to, grain that would 
otherwise have been produced. Total 
grain production—with diversion of land 
through both programs—will not be in- 
creased. Supplies in the Government’s 
hands can continue to be reduced in an 
orderly manner to a level we can expect 
to meet the needs of any emergency. 

Grain sorghum producers in various 
parts of Texas are concerned that this 
important legislation be passed and be- 
come a public law. I have heard from 
all quarters regarding the 1961 and 1962 
feed-grain programs, and there is over- 
whelming support for extension of the 
program. 

Grain sorghum, of the highest quality, 
is the principal feed grain grown in 
Texas and I would, therefore, like to 
point out a few factors in relation to that 
important crop. The price support for 
grain sorghum in 1962 was $1.93 per hun- 
dredweight. That support price went to 
$2 in 1963. The support price of corn 
is up to $1.25 per bushel in 1963, 14 cents 
higher than in 1960. Since 1960 feed 
grain in Government storage have been 
reduced 28 percent, with a consequent 
savings in insurance and storage charges. 
The 1961 feed-grain program alone re- 
duced corn in Government storage by 
368 million bushels, The 1962 program 
continued this reduction by 340 million 
bushels and preliminary reports and 
estimates indicate that feed grain stocks 
will be further cut by the 1963 feed-grain 
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program. It is almost redundant to 
point out to this great body that reduc- 
tion of Commodity Credit stocks have 
cut the cost of shipping and handling to 
the Federal Government. 

Agricultural income in Texas is ap- 
proximately $2% billion a year. More 
than one-third of our people in Texas 
earn their living in agriculture and re- 
lated industries directly dependent on 
agriculture. 

Mr. President, the feed grain prob- 
lem can be reduced to a fairly simple 
statement—the need for bringing sup- 
ply into balance with the demand. 

I would like to summarize five impor- 
tant objectives of the legislation now 
pending: 

First. To increase farm income and re- 
duce Government stocks. 

Second. To assure consumers of con- 
tinued fair and stable prices for meat, 
poultry, dairy, and cereal products. 

Third. To afford producers the means 
of growing needed quantities of feed 
grains without risk of overproduction 
which in itself depresses prices to farm- 
ers and increases storage costs to the 
taxpayers. 

Fourth. To further reduce current feed 
grain stocks to the level of an adequate 
safety reserve. 

Fifth. To strengthen the historic na- 
tional objective of a strong system of 
owner-operated family farms. 

In Texas, as in many other areas of 
this great United States, farm income is 
far too low. To that end, I should like 
to quote you a statement from the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting of an old and 
respected farm organization that orig- 
inated at Point Texas, in 1902, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union: 

Farmers everywhere should join forces this 
year to work with responsible farm organiza- 
tions and farmers’ friends in Congress and 
the administration to insure a prosperous 
and stable agricultural and national econ- 
omy. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS TO 
U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I have had 
the honor of serving on the Board of 
Visitors to the U.S. Naval Academy for 
1963. Our final report has now been 
submitted to the President. Because of 
the general interest in this subject in 
Congress, I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of this report be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORT or THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
U.S. Nava Acapemy 1963 

THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE U.S. NAVAL 

ACADEMY, 1963, APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., chairman, 
Thomas J. Deegan Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
(term expires December 30, 1965) . 

Mr. David J. McDonald, president, United 
Steel Workers of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(term expires December 30, 1963). 

Dr. Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., president, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. (term 
expires December 30, 1964). 

Mr. Stanley M. Stalford, chairman of the 
board, Fidelity Bank, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
(term expires December 30, 1965). 
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Mr. Guy Stillman, consulting engineer, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (term expires December 30, 
1963). 

Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, real estate de- 
velopment, former Governor of Rhode Island, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. (term expires December 
30, 1964). 


APPOINTED BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Senator E. L. BARTLETT, of Alaska. 
Senator J. GLENN BEALL, of Maryland. 
Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Virginia. 


APPOINTED BY THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, lith Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 

Representative ELIZABETH KEE, Fifth Dis- 
trict of West Virginia. 

Representative WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 23d 
District of Ohio. 

Representative K. W. STINSON, Seventh 
District of Washington. 


EX OFFICIO MEMBERS OF THE BOARD * 


Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, of New Jersey. 

Representative Orrs G. Pre, First District 
of New York. 

REPORT 
ANNAPOLIS, MD., 
March 15, 1963. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Sin: The Board of Visitors to the U.S. Naval 
Academy convened at Annapolis on Monday, 
March 11, 1963, and continued its delibera- 
tions until Friday, March 15. Mr. William H. 
Vanderbilt was elected Chairman and Comdr. 
Richard T. Lyons, Secretary; Lt. Comdr. Paul 
D. Lawler and Dr. W. S. Shields served as 
Assistant Secretaries. 

The Board organized into two committees: 
one on curriculum, academic procedures, fac- 
ulty, and admissions; and the other on 
morale, discipline, fiscal affairs, and physical 
plant. 

Committee on Curriculum, Academic Pro- 
cedures, Faculty, and Admissions: Senator 
Clifford P. Case, Representative Otis G. Pike, 
Dr. Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., Mr. Guy Stillman. 

Committee on Morale, Discipline, Fiscal 
Affairs, and Physical Plant: Representative 
Elizabeth Kee, Representative K. W. Stin- 
son, Mr, William H. Vanderbilt. 

The Board voted that the 1964 meeting of 
the Board of Visitors would be held during 
the period of March 5 through 8. 

We concur most heartily with President 
Kennedy that funds spent for the education 
of our youth are our country's best invest- 
ment in the future. This certainly pertains 
to the U.S. Naval Academy. It is with this 
in mind that the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Naval Academy submits the following 
report. 

Curriculum 

The Board of Visitors has been favorably 
impressed by the progress made under the 
revised curriculum established 4 years ago 
as a result of the study conducted by the 
Naval Academy faculty and leading American 
educators. The class graduating this June 
is the first to have had the benefit of the 
new program during its entire 4 years at the 
Academy. We have found wholehearted 
approval on the part of both faculty and 
midshipmen. The entire administration and 
faculty, both officer and civilian, have joined 
in making the substantial changes in edu- 
cational philosophy and physical plant which 
were required. We believe that the new 
curriculum is providing the graduates of the 
Naval Academy with a broader educational 
base and at the same time more effectively 
preparing them to meet the constantly 
changing needs of the future in technology 


The chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House of Representatives, or their desig- 
nees, are, by law, ex officio members of the 
Board 
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and science as well as weaponry and opera- 
tions. 

The validation program, coupled with the 
large number of elective courses now avail- 
able, allows each midshipman to advance at 
a rate commensurate with his educational 
capacity and also to acquire additional 
knowledge in the field of his special interest. 


Faculty 


The Navy itself is a continuing educational 
process, the foundation of which is the U.S. 
Naval Academy. Therefore, officers who are 
encouraged to take further education are not 
only an asset to the Academy as instructors, 
but are a distinct asset to the service as a 
whole. 

The Board of Visitors is gratified at the 
emphasis that the Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy is placing upon strengthen- 
ing the qualifications of the faculty. The 
quality of the faculty, both officer and ci- 
vilian, determines the total educational 
quality of the Naval Academy and the suc- 
cess of the Academy in accomplishing its 
mission. The Naval Academy requires a 
highly trained faculty uniquely dedicated to 
developing and inspiring young men to be- 
come outstanding career officers in the naval 
service. 

The Board of Visitors applauds the steps 
that already have been taken to enlarge the 
number of officers with graduate training 
and degrees assigned to the faculty begin- 
ning in June 1963, It urges increased as- 
signment of officers with a minimum of a 
master’s degree in addition to the basic 
baccalaureate degree and continued prog- 
ress toward a higher proportion of officers 
on the faculty holding a doctor's degree. In 
assigning officers with high academic quali- 
fications to the faculty, great care should be 
given to selecting those officers with demon- 
strated teaching ability and outstanding 
qualities of personality and leadership. 
Further, the Board strongly recommends 
that the Department of the Navy attach 
great importance to duty on the faculty of 
the Naval Academy in an officer's career and 
in his prospects for advancement in the 
naval service. 

The Board of Visitors heartily endorses 
the proposal of the Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy for the establishment of a 
Naval Academy education program to pro- 
vide a continuing supply of outstanding 
naval officers with graduate training at least 
to the master’s level in the disciplines 
taught at the Naval Academy. This pro- 
gram should provide adequately for grad- 
uate training and advanced degrees not only 
in the sciences, mathematics, and engineer- 
ing, but also in the social sciences, lan- 
guages, and the humanities. 

Since the Board notes with approval the 
progress made with instituting the new cur- 
riculum, the validation program, and the ex- 
panded number of electives, it, therefore, 
urgently supports the request of the Super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy for 80 addi- 
tional civilian faculty members as a mini- 
mum. Further additions may be n 
in order to maintain an adequate plan of 
leave of absence or sabbatical leave. 

The Board of Visitors believes that main- 
taining and recruiting able and distinguished 
civilian members of the faculty in the face 
of increasing competition from government, 
industry, and other academic institutions 
will require increasing attention and effort. 
The Board believes that a civilian educator 
of national stature should be appointed 
academic dean. Such an appointment would 
be especially important in the effort to main- 
tain and augment an outstanding faculty. 
The establishment of the new civilian salary 
scale with payments made during 10 months 
instead of 12 has been of utmost importance 
to the caliber of the civilian faculty, but the 
Board emphasizes the necessity of further 
increases in the salary schedule if the Naval 
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Academy is to remain in a position com- 
with other leading academic 
institutions. 

We believe also that there should be con- 
tinuing review of the retirement and other 
fringe benefits. Consideration should per- 
haps be given to the possibility of an optional 
participation in the TIAA-CREF program for 
persons joining the faculty who have been 
on this program in another institution. 

Members of the civilian faculty should be 
allowed the privilege of the midshipmen’s 
store for the purpose of buying books. This 
would be in keeping with normal college and 
university practice. The Board recommends 
that appropriate administrative action be 
taken or, if necessary, that special legislation 
be sought to accomplish this purpose. 

Effort should be made to reduce the num- 
ber of hours in the teaching load. Much 
more clerical help is essential for the faculty 
to carry out their teaching duties effectively 
and without dire waste of their capabilities. 
Such help is also an important factor in the 
morale of the entire faculty, both officer and 
civilian. 

Opportunities for postdoctorate as well 
as predoctoral research are essential to 
maintaining the vitality and the quality of 
the faculty. The faculty should be encour- 
aged to engage in research; and adequate 
space, facilities, and funds should be planned 
for and provided at the Academy for this 
purpose. 

Appropriate procedures must be instituted 
permitting members of the faculty to receive 
compensation for time spent on research un- 
der contracts and grants. 


Interservice transfers upon graduation 


The members of the Board of Visitors 
have been increasingly impressed during 
their stay at the Academy with the validity 
of the position taken by Admiral Kirkpatrick 
and other officers running the Brigade of 
Midshipmen regarding the question of in- 
terservice transfers upon graduation. The 
Naval Academy provides its midshipmen with 
a sufficiently well-rounded education so that 
they may, without scholastic loss or loss in 
their military careers, transfer upon gradu- 
ation to either the Army or the Air Force. 
The law permits them to do this. We feel, 
however, that this law, which had its roots 
in the need to require some graduates of 
both West Point and Annapolis to transfer to 
the Air Force in the days when there was no 
Air Force Academy, is no longer necessary 
and is, in fact, a handicap to the proper 
achievement of the basic mission of the 
Naval Academy. The basic mission of the 
Naval Academy is to produce career officers 
for the U.S. Navy and the Marine Corps. 
When the Naval Academy sees 80,of its grad- 
uates—and some of its top graduates—elect- 
ing to transfer to other services, it naturally 
feels that the time and effort which it has 
spent in trying to motivate these young men 
toward a naval career has been to a large ex- 
tent wasted time and wasted effort. The 
initial years oi the young naval officer, after 
graduation from the Academy, are frequently 
more onerous than those of the graduates of 
the other academies. They are required to 
spend long periods of time at sea, away 
from home and from their families or 
flances. Neither has the Navy made avail- 
able postgraduate work on as immediate a 
basis as has the Air Force or the Army, be- 
cause the Navy wants its officers to continue 
their education at sea. 

We support the Navy both in its goal and 
in its reasoning on this matter. While we 
approve the postponement of postgraduate 
work in favor of an appropriate period of 
sea duty and training, we strongly urge upon 
the Navy that opportunities for graduate 
work equal to those offered by the other 
services be made available to its officers as 
early as possible. We also r the 
dangers both to morale and discipline which 
arise from the opportunity awarded a mid- 
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shipman who perhaps may not have ex- 
pended his best effort at the Naval Academy 
to start with a clean slate in another sery- 
ice. 

The Naval Academy has an excellent in- 
doctrination program in which the upper- 
classmen are personally responsible for the 
indoctrination of one or more plebes. The 
impact upon the lowerclassmen when they 
find that the individual who has indoctri- 
nated them into a naval career is himself 
electing upon graduation to pursue some 
other career is obvious. We believe, with 
the staff of the Naval Academy, that the 
privilege of transferring from the naval serv- 
ice to other services upon graduation from 
the Naval Academy should be eliminated 
either by agreement within the executive 
department or, if necessary, by legislation. 


Modernization and construction program 


The Board concurs with the report of the 
Special Advisory Commission (appointed by 
the Chief of Naval Personnel, June 10, 1961, 
and composed of outstanding educators, en- 
gineers, and businessmen) and strongly en- 
dorses the recommendations of the 1961 
Board of Visitors. We reiterate the state- 
ment of that Board that “we consider that 
the need for the science building and the 
enlisted barracks is acute and urge imme- 
diate action on these items.” 

We further believe it is essential that the 
overall program recommended by the Com- 
mission be implemented at the earliest pos- 
sible time so that the entire construction and 
rehabilitation project can be conducted in 
an orderly manner looking toward comple- 
tion in 1967. (See Secretary of Defense pro- 
gram change decision of November 24, 1962; 
program change 7-04-10-01-2-1 Naval 
Academy.) 

Fiscal year 1964: Rehabilitate wings 1 and 
2, Bancroft Hall (fourth and final incre- 
ment); acquire Naval Academy Athletic As- 
sociation land (17.3 acres); construct new 
science building. 

Fiscal year 1965: Replace central heating 
plant; convert Dahlgren Hall to weapons 
building; rehabilitate and expand utilities 
systems (first increment); construct laundry 
and drycleaning plant; construct public 
works shops. 

Fiscal year 1966: Construct auditorium 
(4,000 seats); modernize academic facilities; 
rehabilitate and expand utilities systems 
(second increment). 

Fiscal year 1967: Modernize library; mod- 
ernize administrative and support facilities; 
relocate Dorsey Creek Bridge to straighten 
road. 

We have found existing conditions in many 
of the classrooms and faculty offices to be 
far below minimum standards in any first- 
class educational institution. We believe 
that the faculty and staff of the Academy 
haye done an amazing job in carrying on 
their work in areas originally designed for 
use by approximately 800 midshipmen, 
whereas today the brigade consists of nearly 
4,000. Most faculty members, whether officer 
or civilian, are crowded into large rooms, 
desks back to back, with absolutely no fa- 
cilities for private study or consultation with 
students. We believe that this is a most 
pressing problem and of vital importance 
to the educational process at the Naval Acad- 
emy. This problem can best be corrected 
by the construction of the new science build- 

g. 

We should like to point out that the De- 
partment of Defense has reduced the ap- 
proved planning figure for construction of 
the science building from the estimated cost 
by $2 million though the Department has 
retained the original square footage. The 
total floorspace recommended by the Com- 
mission is essential and has been accepted 
by the Department of Defense. There is 
serious question whether with rising costs 
such a building can be constructed for ap- 
proximately $33 per square foot as compared 
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with the approximate $43 per square foot 
estimated by the Commission. 


Maintenance 


We confirm the statements contained in 
the reports of the Board of Visitors in 1960 
and 1961 that over the years sufficient per- 
sonnel and funds have not been provided to 
maintain the Naval Academy plant on a 
sound basis. While the Congress appropri- 
ated an additional $1.4 million in 1961 for 
deferred maintenance projects, there now 
exists a backlog of $3.5 million in deferred 
maintenance, We also confirm the findings 
of the two previous Boards that the Academy 
facilities are deteriorating and in spite of 
the heroic efforts of the administration to 
make do with seriously inadequate funds and 
personnel, the deterioration is now obvious. 
The Naval Academy appears unfavorably by 
comparison with other service academies. 
We cannot urge too strongly the immediate 
appropriation of the n funds to over- 
come this backlog and to provide an adequate 
annual maintenance budget. 

Midshipmen’s financial status 

The Board concurs in the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of 1961 on the proposal of 
a pay increase to midshipmen to relieve their 
financial distress and further recommends 
that, due to differences in the law relating 
to the various military academies, an allow- 
ance of $250 a year be paid midshipmen for 
educational and required expenses at the 
Naval Academy which are not otherwise ab- 
sorbed by appropriated funds. This would 
equalize the midshipmen’s financial position 
with cadets at the Military Academy. The 
Board recommends a uniform allowance for 
midshipmen upon graduation of at least the 
same adequate amount presently allowed 
Reserve officers. 

The Board takes exception to the directive 
of the Department of Defense reducing the 
ration allowance to the service academies, 
and in particular the Naval Academy from 
$1.35 to $1.20 a day. The Board feels that, 
with the emphasis on physical fitness, ath- 
letics, and the rigorous schedules required of 
a midshipman, the ration allowance should 
be at least 15 percent more than the mini- 
mum for the service academies contained in 
the directive. 

Age at admission 


We concur in the recommendation of the 
previous Board that the upper admission age 
limit for midshipmen entering the Academy 
be reduced by 1 year. The high attrition 
rate of 46 percent among the 21-year-old can- 
didates continues, and we believe that can- 
didates should be accepted only if they have 
not reached their 21st birthday by July 1 of 
the year of admission. 


Personal leadership 


We believe that Adm. C. C. Kirkpatrick is 
performing outstanding service in his 
capacity as Superintendent and that he and 
his most efficient staff have introduced prac- 
tices that have brought about a closer rela- 
tionship with the midshipmen which is hav- 
ing far-reaching beneficial effects on the 
morale and attitude of the entire Brigade 
of Midshipmen. Both the Admiral and his 
staff are to be highly commended for these 
innovations and activities. 

The Board of Visitors commends the 
chaplain for his program of training mid- 
shipmen for religious lay leadership. The 
Board feels that this is an important aspect 
in the training of the midshipmen. The 
qualifications gained by the midshipmen in 
conducting religious services here at the 
Academy should carry over to those ships 
and stations wherein no chaplain is assigned. 

Report on midshipmen 

We were much impressed by the character, 
intelligence, and interest of the midshipmen 
with whom we talked. While military 


formations are an important part of their 
daily life at the Academy, their thinking 
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is certainly not regimented. They are in- 
terested in and thinking about a large num- 
ber of subjects, both within and without 
the Navy, and express a great variety of 
ideas and opinions. One may agree or not 
with their opinions but we feel that the fact 
that they are keenly interested, are think- 
ing independently and are willing to ex- 
press themselves is of the utmost importance 
and encouragement. 
Summer cruise program 


The 1963 summer cruise program consists 
of ocean cruises for the first and third-class 
midshipmen. The majority of first-class 
midshipmen will join deployed fleet units of 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Mediterranean 
fleets. A number of first classmen will sail 
in the U.S. Coast Guard training ship Eagle 
or participate in one of the 20 foreign ex- 
change cruises with Latin American and 
NATO navies. Third-class midshipmen and 
a minimum number of first classmen will 
cruise in the midshipmen’s practice squad- 
ron in the Atlantic for 5 weeks and visit 
United States and Canadian ports. 

The Board of Visitors feels that the above 
program is not only justified but deserves 
to be expanded in view of the obvious effect 
which cruises have upon motivating the 
midshipmen themselves toward a lifelong 
naval career. In speaking to the midshipmen 
out of the presence of any officers, we were 
impressed by the statement that many of 
them arrive here motivated only toward be- 
ing midshipmen at the Naval Academy but 
not motivated toward a naval career. 

We were further impressed by statements 
from the same source that nothing during 
their 4 years at the Naval Academy contrib- 
uted more toward a genuine desire to make 
a career out of the Navy then actually sail- 
ing with the Navy on the summer cruises. 
Keeping in mind the essential mission of 
the Naval Academy, it seems to us that every 
effort should be utilized to expand this pro- 
gram which truly gives these midshipmen 
the feel of the sea and the desire to make 
it their lifelong occupation. 

We express our appreciation to Admiral 
Kirkpatrick, the Superintendent; Captain 
Minter, the Commandant; Captain McNitt, 
the Academic aide; their staffs and the facul- 
ty members, both officer and civilian, for 
their many courtesies and excellent coopera- 
tion. We extend our special thanks to Cmdr. 
Richard T. Lyons, Lt. Comdr. Paul D. Lawler, 
and Dr. W. S. Shields for their invaluable 
help. 

William H. Vanderbilt, Guy Stillman, 
Elizabeth Kee, Bill Stinson, Clifford 
P. Case, Otis G. Pike, Edgar F, Shan- 
non, Jr., R. T. Lyons, Commander, 
U.S. Navy, Secretary to the Board of 
Visitors. 

STATEMENT TO THE BOARD OF VISITORS SUB- 
MITTED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
U.S. NavaL ACADEMY, MARCH 11, 1963 
Gentlemen, it is an honor and a pleasure 

to welcome you to the U.S. Naval Academy. 

We look forward to these next several days 

as an opportunity to discuss with you the 

program of the Naval Academy and to gain 
the benefit of your experience and judgment. 

Although many changes have been made 
over the years in the physical plant, in the 
size of the brigade, in the faculty, and in the 
curriculum, the Naval Academy’s central pur- 
pose has remained constant. Our business 
is to produce career officers for the naval 
service. 

Life at the Naval Academy provides many 
things to accomplish this purpose. The mid- 
shipmen are given a sound undergraduate 
education for which the bachelor of science 
degree is awarded upon graduation. They 
are taught and given experience in the re- 
sponsibilities of naval leadership and in pro- 
fessional naval studies. They learn a way 
of life, of comradeship and loyalty and fun 
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and adventure. They develop physical stam- 
ina and competitive spirit. They learn how 
to get along with one another and to earn 
respect, and they develop a sense of duty. 
Their desire for a naval career results from 
a complex of influences, not the least of 
which is the central purpose of the Naval 
Academy which pervades every aspect of our 
program. 

Our country counts upon the officers who 
command our ships, planes, and fleets to de- 
fend it against foreign on. It counts 
upon their devotion to duty, their integrity, 
and their abiding sense of responsibility. 
Within the brigade, the commandant of mid- 
shipmen, assisted by his officers of the execu- 
tive department, conducts a carefully de- 
signed program specifically aimed at the 
development of these attributes. 

From the moment a young man enters the 
Academy he is given definite tasks for which 
he is held accountable. As he progresses 
through the 4 years, he advances from indi- 
vidual responsibilities to group responsibili- 
ties in command situations, culminating in 
the actual administration of the brigade dur- 
ing his final year. He experiences the im- 
portance in a military organization of con- 
sistently carrying out assigned duties with 
completeness and dispatch. The honor con- 
cept of the brigade is a vital and integral 
part of his daily life. He learns what high 
standards of moral integrity are expected in 
the naval service. He discusses, lives by, and 
administers the honor concept so that it be- 
comes a part of him, a determinant of his 
thoughts and actions. Midshipmen who fail 
to live up to these standards are judged by 
their class and brigade honor committees. 
Serious offenses result in recommendation by 
the Superintendent for discharge from the 
Naval Academy and the naval service. The 
character building and screening process of 
the Academy is one of -its most important 
functions in providing a continuing source of 
dependable career officers. 


ADMISSIONS 


The young men who enter the Naval Acad- 
emy are an outstanding group. They repre- 
sent every State in the Union. They are in 
excellent physical condition and they are 
enthusiastic. They bring with them a splen- 
did record of scholastic honors, chass offices, 
extracurricular activities, athletics, and 
highly favorable recommendations by their 
principals, teachers, and others who have 
known them in their high school years. 

Of the 6,219 nominated for the class of 
1966, we admitted 1,307. The scores which 
they made on the college board tests com- 
pare very favorably with scores made by 
other college candidates. The average scores 
of the class of 1966 were 586 and 655 on the 
verbal and mathematical sections of the 
scholastic aptitude test and 594 and 661 on 
the English and mathematics achievement 
tests. Ninety-six percent had completed a 
course in physics, 97 percent in chemistry, 97 
percent in trigonometry, and 92 percent had 
completed at least 2 years of a modern or 
ancient foreign language. Approximately 90 
percent stood in the top half of their high 
school class, with 68 perecnt being in the 
top quarter. 

This summer the Naval Academy partici- 
pated for the first time in the scholastic 
screening of candidates for the Naval Acad- 
emy Preparatory School. This step should 
pay dividends in the future in providing 
better qualified candidates from the fleet 
for the Academy. The Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel also reduced the upper age limit 
by 1 year for Naval Academy candidates 
ordered to the Preparatory School. We 
should like to see the maximum age at ad- 
mission reduced for all candidates, but so 
far the other services have preferred to 
hold to the existing age limits. Under pres- 
ent law a candidate must have reached his 
17th birthday and must not have passed 
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his 22d birthday on 1 July of the year of 
admission. Our experience over a long 
period of years has been that attrition at 
the Naval Academy is considerably higher 
among the older candidates. 


CURRICULUM 


The midshipmen have a demanding aca- 
demic schedule. The basic curriculum con- 
sists of 160 semester hours over the 4 years, 
exclusive of summer terms. The physical 
sciences, mathematics and engineering oc- 
cupy 50 percent of the curriculum, 25 per- 
cent is devoted to the social sciences and 
humanities, and 25 percent to such profes- 
sional naval studies as navigation, weapons 
systems analysis, naval operations and 
leadership. 

We are in the 4th year of a significantly 
revised curriculum, the present graduating 
class being the first to benefit from 4 full 
years of the new program. 

It would be a mistake to think that we 
have devised a curriculum with which we 
can relax and be satisfied. In this age of 
dramatic speed and change, we must be 
constantly on the alert for new concepts 
which must be taught and new methods 
which must be employed. Our curriculum 
must be under continuing review. In the 
face of the proliferation of knowledge which 
confronts us, we must also be selective. We 
must make sure that, within the 4 years we 
have at our disposal, we provide the educa- 
tion which will be most meaningful to our 
graduates in the years ahead. This means 
that we must not dwell on the details of 
equipment that may be outmoded in a few 
years, no matter how fascinating it may 
seem today. We have to insure that we 
devote our efforts to teaching fundamental 
principles and logical reasoning. We must 
incorporate new concepts which will pro- 
vide a sound basis for understanding rap- 
idly changing new developments. These 
things we are doing and we shall continue 
to do in a constantly evolving program. 

Since 4 years are becoming such an in- 
creasingly short period in which to give an 
undergraduate education in terms of today’s 
knowledge, we must avoid-needless repeti- 
tion. Our advanced placement program min- 
imizes such repetition. If a midshipman can 
demonstrate his proficiency in any course 
of our basic curriculum, we exempt him from 
that course. He may then take the next 
sequential course in the same department or 
he may take an elective course. Validation 
examinations for this purpose are held dur- 
ing the summer for the fourth class and as 
needed for upper classmen. In the class of 
1966, there were 302 midshipmen who vali- 
dated a total of 842 one-semester courses. 

Our elective program includes 127 courses 
covering a wide range of subjects. A mid- 
shipman who wishes to go beyond the basic 
curriculum in atomic and nuclear physics, 
organic chemistry, advanced calculus, polit- 
ical theory, literature or scientific Russian, to 
name just a few, has the opportunity to do 
so. He must, of course, be eligible academ- 
ically to undertake an elective in addition 
to his basic program. The elective program 
enables a midshipman to develop his talents 
and interests to the extent of his ability. 
He may either broaden the scope of his un- 
dergraduate education or he may choose to 
concentrate his elective work in a particular 
field and obtain one of the departmental 
majors. 

FACULTY 

It is my firm opinion that a well qualified 
faculty is essential to the proper conduct of 
the program of the Naval Academy, or of any 
other educational institution. In our fac- 
ulty I have found significant areas of 
strength which I regard as highly valuable 
for the midshipmen’s education. These areas 
must and will be given full support and en- 
couragement. I have also found areas which 
are in need of special attention in order to 
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bring the total faculty effort to the proper 
level of effectiveness. Recommendations 
have been made to the Navy Department to 
accomplish this end. 

Prior to reporting to the Naval Academy 
as Superintendent, I studied the various 
statements and evaluations which had been 
made in regard to our faculty, including the 
Report of the 1961 Board of Visitors, visited 
the other service academies, conferred with 
civilian educators, and made my own study 
of the composition of our faculty. I submit- 
ted to the Chief of Naval Personnel an out- 
line study and proposal for faculty improve- 
ment. 

The present officer faculty of the Naval 
Academy, which constitutes slightly over 
half of our faculty, includes only 15 percent 
who have graduate degrees. This shortcom- 
ing in educational preparation of a substan- 
tial segment of the faculty was recognized by 
the 1961 Board of Visitors, which stated in 
its report: 

“The serious problem of the academic 
preparation of officers for their teaching 
duties requires unequivocal and immediate 
action by the Navy Department. We regard 
it to be educationally imperative that every 
officer ordered to the Naval Academy for the 
instruction of midshipmen possess a master’s 
degree as a minimum. We consider the pol- 
icy of utilizing both officers and civilians on 
the faculty to be sound. The civilian faculty 
is highly qualified. The educational level of 
the officer faculty must be brought up to an 
acceptable standard.” 

The Secretary of the Navy has stated em- 
phatically his desire that steps be taken to 
ensure that no officer instructors be ordered 
to the Academy without adequate educa- 
tional and teaching qualifications. 

In September I forwarded to the Navy De- 
partment two proposals which, if put into 
effect, would solve the serious problem of 
academic preparation of officers, 

One of these proposals was designed to 
meet our immediate needs by replacing each 
officer who will complete his present Naval 
Academy tour in the summer of 1963 or 1964 
with an officer having the specific prepara- 
tion needed for his instructional assignment, 
The replacements would come from the 
Navy's current inventory of officers with edu- 
cation at the master’s degree level and from 
the Navy's postgraduate programs. In June 
1963, there would be required 51 officers with 
master’s degrees and 42 with at least 1 year 
of postgraduate work. In June 1964, the 
numbers from these categories would be 51 
and 45, respectively. This interim program 
would permit an orderly and proper replace- 
ment of officers being detached at the com- 
pletion of their normal tours during the next 
2 years. The outlook for this program is 
highly encouraging. The Chief of Naval 
Personnel has directed that special attention 
be given to the assignment of officers to the 
Naval Academy in June of 1963 with a view 
to meeting our requirements. It now ap- 
pears that nearly all officers ordered to the 
Academy this summer will possess the edu- 
cational qualifications which we requested. 

The second proposal concerned the estab- 
lishment of a Naval Academy education 
program to provide a continuing supply of 
outstanding naval officers educated at least 
to the master’s degree level in the disciplines 
taught at the Naval Academy. The initial 
group of officers selected for this program 
would begin their graduate work no later 
than the fall of 1963, preferably in civilian 
universities, and upon completion of their 
graduate work would be assigned immedi- 
ately to the Naval Academy to complete a 
total time at graduate school and the Naval 
Academy of 4 years. This program would 
keep the Academy fully manned with quali- 
fied officer instructors, in the numbers and 
fields desired, for academic year 1965-66 and 
thereafter. Although this educational pro- 
gram was designed particularly to suit the 
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needs of the Naval Academy, the advanced 
education received by the officers who par- 
ticipate in it should be valuable to them in 
subsequent assignments. So far, the Navy 
Department has not found it possible to 
establish this program. Without some such 
continuing program, however, it remains to 
be seen whether an annual flow of officers 
fully qualified for instruction at the Naval 
Academy can be maintained. 

A third proposal for faculty improvement 
submitted to the Navy Department set forth 
the need for a Naval Academy faculty of ade- 
quate size to handle the expanded curriculum 
and requested authorization to increase the 
civilian faculty from 240 to 320. The tre- 
mendous changes in our curriculum, which 
now includes 127 elective courses in addition 
to the 55 courses of the basic curriculum 
taught 4 years ago, have had great educa- 
tional advantages. Each midshipman is en- 
abled to move ahead in the basic curriculum 
as rapidly as his talents and educational 
background permit, and he can enrich his 
education through carrying courses supple- 
mentary to the basic curriculum, Such a 
program clearly demands substantial faculty 
effort. The advanced placement program in- 
creases the necessity for individual coun- 
seling and scheduling. The quality of the 
individual elective courses themselves will 
continue to depend on faculty members of 
specialized background who are able to de- 
vote the time and energy to the preparation 
and refinement of such courses. In deter- 
mining the size of the faculty which would 
be considered adequate to handle the basic 
curriculum and the electives and validation 
program, we adopted the concept of a max- 
imum instructional load of 12 semester hours 
and a 40-hour week for those tasks associated 
directly with the preparation, administra- 
tion and counseling required. Our request 
for the authority to employ the 80 additional 
civilian faculty members, including an 
Academic Dean, is currently under considera- 
tion in Washington. 

In its report of December 1961, the Board 
of Visitors urged adoption of the proposal 
by the Chief of Naval Personnel to place the 
civilian faculty on a 10-month salary sched- 
ule. The plan was approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy and put into effect on the first 
of September 1962. Members of the civilian 
faculty will now have the months of July 
and August available for study, research, or 
additional employment. In accordance with 
the Secretary of the Navy's policy, salary 
increases were given to the civilian faculty 
comparable to those granted in October to 
Federal employees under the Classification 
Act. A more favorable scale has resulted 
which will place us in a better position for 
the attraction and retention of qualified 
professors. 

We have continued to provide tuition 
assistance for officer and civilian members 
of the faculty desiring to pursue courses in 
nearby universities. During the past year, 
1,452 semester hours were completed by offi- 
cers and 123 semester hours by civilians un- 
der this program. This academic year, five 
members of the civilian faculty are taking 
sabbatical leave, one during the first term 
and four during the second term. Two are 
engaged in postdoctoral research, and three 
are completing requirements for their Ph. D. 
degrees. During the past summer, 10 mem- 
bers of the science, engineering, and mathe- 
matics faculties attended National Science 
Foundation summer courses. Within funds 
available we have assisted faculty members 
to attend meetings of educational and pro- 
fessional scocieties, 82 such trips having 
been supported last year at an average cost 
of $152 per trip. 

Opportunities for research and consultant 
work are significant factors in attracting new 
faculty members and in increasing the capa- 
bilities of those already on the staff. With a 
view to developing more such opportunities, 
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we have enlisted the support of the Chief of 
Naval Research to determine which labora- 
tories of the Navy’s research establishment 
in the vicinity of Annapolis could be used 
by our faculty, especially during the sum- 
mer months. We have also invited colleges 
and universities in the Baltimore-Washing- 
ton-Annapolis area to consider the possi- 
bilities of mutual assistance in the utiliza- 
tion of research facilities. A first meeting 
of representatives from these various insti- 
tutions was held at the Naval Academy in 
November for that purpose, as well as to 
investigate the use of exchange professor- 
ships. 

Our foreign officer exchange program con- 
tinues to be of extraordinary benefit to the 
midshipmen and to the foreign languages 
faculty. With the arrival during the past 
summer of an officer from the Brazilian Navy, 
we now have five foreign officers teaching 
their respective languages, one each in the 
French, German, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Spanish language courses. 

We have had the assistance of special 
scientific and industrial talent from the 
Washington-Baltimore area for presentation 
of material in highly technical aspects of 
our instruction in navigation. The Naval 
Observatory is providing professional as- 
tronomers to cover such topics as solar phys- 
ics and astrometry. The Sperry Rand Corp. 
is assisting in the coverage of the ships 
inertial navigation system. Other agencies 
providing guest lecturers for navigation 
courses are the Navy Oceanographic Office 
and the Naval Research Laboratory. 

We are continuing the presentation by At- 
lantic Fleet-type commanders which proved 
so successful last year in enhancing the mid- 
shipmen's understanding of the Navy's role 
in the nuclear age. Another continuing pro- 
gram which brings outstanding talent to the 
Academy is the advanced science and mathe- 
matics seminar, at which 10 eminent scien- 
tists, mathematicians, and engineers lectured 
last year. 

Specialists in foreign affairs participate in 
the Naval Academy foreign affairs confer- 
ence, Speakers at our conference last year, 
which dealt with Latin America, included 
the Honorable deLesseps S. Morrison, U.S. 
Ambassador to the Organization of American 
States; U.S. Senator John Tower; Mr. Felix 
Larkin, executive vice president of W. R. 
Grace & Co.; Read Adm. A. F. Schade; Mr. 
Tad Szulc, of the New York Times; Mr. Harry 
Jarvis, president of the Creole Petroleum Co.; 
and the Honorable Philip H. Coombs, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. Representatives from for- 
eign embassies, Government agencies, uni- 
versity faculties, and 140 college students 
from 60 colleges and universities attended. 
Our next conference, which will be held from 
April 24 to 27, 1963, has as its theme, Prob- 
lems of U.S. foreign policy in the southeast 
Asia area.” 


MIDSHIPMEN’S FINANCIAL STATUS 


The financial status of the midshipmen is 
a matter which I regard with serious con- 
cern. In 1955 the midshipmen's pay was 
$111.15 a month. Despite the fact that they 
must now meet increased costs for neces- 
sary items and services, their pay is still 
$111.15 a month. Moreover, since the 
amount of Federal income tax withheld from 
their pay is greater now than it was in 1955, 
they have actually experienced a pay reduc- 
tion in the face of increased expenses. The 
net result is that after the class of 1963, 
unless adequate remedial measures are 
taken, midshipmen will approach graduation 
having spent more than the pay they re- 
ceived during their midshipmen days. In 
addition, they must locate the funds to pur- 
chase the necessary uniforms and equipment 
which will enable them to be ready in all 
respects to assume their duties as commis- 
sioned officers. I feel very strongly that 
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steps must be taken to ensure that the new- 
ly commissioned officer not be obliged to 
enter upon his career in debt. 

The Naval Academy’s proposals to correct 
this situation, along with similar proposals 
from the other service academies, have been 
under consideration by the Department of 
Defense. The Department's study group on 
military compensation has included recom- 
mendations for an increase in the compensa- 
tion of midshipmen. Present indications 
are that this would be an increase of $13.85 
@ month ($11 after taxes) and a $250 uni- 
form commissioning allowance, 


MAINTENANCE 


In December 1961, the Board of Visitors 
recommended that the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks and the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
make a joint study to determine the proper 
size of the maintenance organization and the 
level of funding required to adequately 
maintain the Naval Academy. This detailed 
study was completed in March 1962. It in- 
dicated a need for 735 men, or an increase 
of 187 men, and an annual maintenance and 
operation budget of $5,800,000 (increase of 
$1,600,000). The Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel was unable to provide this increase in 
funds during fiscal year 1963. 

The Congress appropriated $1,400,000 in 
special maintenance funds in fiscal year 
1962. The special funds permitted improve- 
ments in classroom lighting, interior wiring 
and window replacement. Other items ac- 
complished were structural and roof re- 
pairs, interior painting, and utilities repairs. 

The current backlog of maintenance, re- 
pair and alterations work exceeds $3,470,000. 
Most of the projects included therein are 
deferred maintenance items, the postpone- 
ment of which causes accelerated deteriora- 
tion and an eventual repair cost approaching 
that of facility replacement. It is hearten- 
ing to note that the accomplishment of mili- 
tary construction program for fiscal years 
1965-67 for the Naval Academy, as approved 
by the Secretary of Defense, will eliminate 
the maintenance backlog. There will still 
be required funding of projects in the re- 
pair and alteration category totaling approx- 
imately $350,000 yearly. 

It is deemed vital that both the personnel 
ceiling and the funds determined to be nec- 
essary by the maintenance study of 1962 for 
the adequate maintenance of the Naval Acad- 
emy be included in the Navy budget for 
fiscal year 1964. These requirements must 
be the subject of continuing study as the 
construction and modernization program 
progresses, 

FACILITIES 


Improvements in midshipman housing are 
continuing with great benefit to the Acad- 
emy. The $40,670,000 expansion and re- 
habilitation of Bancroft Hall is now 67-per- 
cent complete. The completion of wings 7 
and 8 in 1961 increased the capacity of Ban- 
croft Hall to 4,000 midshipmen. The re- 
habilitation of wings 4 and 6 was completed 
in September 1962. Wing 5 will be occupied 
in April 1963. A $7,970,000 contract for re- 
habilitating wing 3, the galley, mess hall, 
and central section was recently awarded to 
J. S. McShain Co., of Baltimore. Comple- 
tion of this third increment of the rehabili- 
tation is expected in August of 1964. It is 
hoped that Congress will fund the fourth 
increment, containing wings 1 and 2 in fis- 
cal year 1964. With this approval, Bancroft 
Hall rehabilitation should be complete by 
the fall of 1964, with major improvements 
in midshipman living conditions and at- 
tendant reduced maintenance costs. 

The Congress has appropriated $1,779,000 
for construction of an enlisted man’s bar- 
racks (504 men) to replace the two barracks 
ships, with their undesirable living condi- 
tions. Contract drawings are being prepared 
now, with construction to begin in the sum- 
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mer of 1963. Completion in 1964 is antici- 


pated. 

In January 1962, the Special Advisory 
Commission appointed by the Chief of Naval 
Personnel, chaired by Adm. Ben Moreell, 
CEC, U.S. Navy (retired), submitted its re- 
port. The Committee, which was composed 
of outstanding educators, engineers and 
businessmen, studied, in depth, the facili- 
ties and future requirements of the Naval 
Academy. Of the detailed recommendations 
submitted by the Committee, the following 
projects have been approved by the Secretary 
of Defense, to be accomplished over the 4- 
year period indicated, provided that the 
$38,250,000 to be requested is authorized and 
appropriated by the Congress: 

Fiscal year 1964: Rehabilitate wings 1 and 
2, Bancroft Hall (fourth and final incre- 
ment); acquire Naval Academy Athletic As- 
sociation land (17,3 acres); construct new 
science building. 

Fiscal year 1965: Replace central heating 
plant; convert Dahlgren Hall to weapons 
building; rehabilitate and expand utilities 
systems (first Increment); construct laundry 
and dry cleaning plant; construct public 
works shops. 

Fiscal year 1966: Construct auditorium 
(4,000 seats); modernize academic facilities; 
rehabilitate and expand utilities systems 
(second increment). 

Fiscal year 1967: Modernize library; mod- 
ernize administrative and support facilities; 
relocate Dorsey Creek Bridge to straighten 
road. 

The new science building is at the heart 
of the modernization program. Its construc- 
tion must precede the modernization and 
rehabilitation of the academic, administra- 
tive, and support buildings. Although pro- 
posed new construction will be located on 
existing Naval Academy land, the Secretary 
of Defense has expressed a desire to have ap- 
pointed a joint committee of interested par- 
ties, to include officials from the city of 
Annapolis, Md., State historical societies, De- 
partment of the Interior, and Department 
of the Navy to develop a plan for future 
acquisition and use of land by the Naval 
Academy. 

The need for modernization and expansion 
of Naval Academy facilities is genuine and 
pressing. Modern methods of teaching, with 
research facilities for both midshipmen and 
professors, demand properly equipped class- 
rooms and laboratories. Rehabilitation of 
existing buildings, structures and utilities 
systems is an integral part of the moderniza- 
tion and expansion program, This will pro- 
vide the basis for a sound maintenance 
program. 

CONCLUSION 

The Naval Academy’s mission of produc- 
ing career officers for our Naval Service is of 
utmost importance. I have outlined what I 
considered to be our major requirements for 
carrying out that mission with greatest effec- 
tiveness. In summary, our most pressing 
needs are: 

Improvement in the educational prepara- 
tion of officer instructors and increase in the 
size of the civilian faculty. 

Improvement of midshipmen's financial 
status. 

Adequate funds for maintenance. 

Accomplishment of the modernization and 
construction program as approved by the De- 
partment of Defense and the Department of 
the Navy. 

C. C. KIRKPATRICK, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
Superintendent, U.S. Naval Academy. 


VANCE HARTKE TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER 
Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor the remarks and addresses 
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made by several distinguished citizens 
about my colleague, VANCE HARTKE, at the 
Vance Hartke testimonial dinner. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and addresses were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


REMARKS AND ADDRESSES, VANCE HARTKE TES- 
TIMONIAL DINNER, WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL 
24, 1963 

(Invocation: the Reverend Dr. Oswald Hoff- 

mann, Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod) 


Me, Lord? Why me, Lord? Why did you 
pick me to do this for our country and for 
the world? 

Help me, Lord, to fulfill my mission in 
life by doing instead of waiting—doing 
for You at home, in church, in the 
Nation and—yes, Lord, we know we have 
a big load to carry these days—in the world. 

Stand by me with Your grace, Lord. I am 
not so much that I don’t need Your for- 
giveness and help. Forgive me for what I 
did and shouldn’t have done, and for what 
I could but didn’t do. 

Stand by me with Your power. By Your 
grace Iam what I am. With You stand- 
ing by, when I am weak then am I strong. 

Thanks, Lord, for Your good gifts—for 
my wife and children (keep them under 
Your watchful care), for good friends and 
faithful neighbors (reward them, Lord, for 
sticking with me through thick and thin), 
for my associates in the pursult of peace and 
prosperity for our fellow citizens (honor 
them with Your presence), for my staff and 
all who help here and at home (keep me 
mindful of what their loyalty has done for 
me). 

Give me a humble spirit, willing to walk 
worthy of this calling. Keep me mindful 
of the needs of others, putting them ahead 
of my own personal wants or desires. Lead 
me into the paths of righteousness for Your 
name's sake. 

Preserve in us all a sense of responsibility 
to Your divine authority and of honor to 
one another, that our country may answer 
with dignity the call to leadership it has 
received from You, the Lord of history. 

Thanks to you, Lord, for the past and 
for the present. The future belongs to 
You. I put myself in Your hands, certain 
that everything fits into a pattern for good 
to those who truly love You. 

Bless all who have come here tonight, 
and our being together. Bless this food 
which comes from our farms and fields, but 
ultimately from Your bountiful hand. Bless, 
Lord Christ, Saviour of our world. Amen. 
ADDRESS BY HON, DANIEL K, INOUYE, SENATOR 

From HAWAN 


Yesterday I called upon Senator HARTKE’'S 
office, for a biographical sketch of Vance and 
he sent me a 4-page affair condensed. I 
would like to read the first page for you, it 
says a lot. But I realized that what I'm go- 
ing to read is nothing new because you know 
about him. The sketch starts off by saying 
that 2 years after he came to the U.S. Senate, 
Vance HarTKE was appointed to the fourth 
highest position of the majority leadership, 
chairman of the Democratic senatorial cam- 
paign committee. This is the story of Sena- 
tor HarTKe’s life. It is a success story that 
stretches from a tiny coal mining town in 
the hills of southern Indiana to the U.S. 
Capitol in less than 40 years. In Washing- 
ton, Hartke is known as a working Senator. 
A man who gets things done, he is a member 
of the powerful Finance Committee where 
he has concentrated on tax problems, social 
security matters, and veterans affairs. 

He was one of the chief architects of the 
present life insurance tax law. He is the 
author of several li changes in the 
social security law, including those raising 
limits on income and those easing the bur- 
dens of blindness. As a member of the Com- 
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merce Committee, Senator HARTKE is best 
known for his diligent and uphill fight for 
air safety, his keen interest and service in 
building our foreign trade and for his efforts 
to obtain a fair political broadcasting code. 
Also a member of the District of Columbia 
Committee, which governs the Nation's Capi- 
tal, Senator Hartke heads the Judiciary 
Subcommittee. He has become known a 
champion of home rule and of methods to 
fight juvenile delinquency. This sketch con- 
tinues by briefly touching upon his own in- 
terests, and concerns. It speaks of foreign 
commerce and unemployment. It speaks 
antirecession. It says that he is part of flood 
control and water resources, It also speaks 
of his realistic approach to taxation. But 
these things are nothing new to us, the 
Vance HARTKE I've known is a bit different. 
He is not a Vance HARTKE who can be sim- 
ply described by a black and white bio- 
graphical sketch, For example, a few days 
ago while in the midst of a conversation with 
him, I brought up the subject of unemploy- 
ment. He immediately looked at me, with 
great seriousness and, in fact, he was a bit 
solemn, and he said, “Dan, do you want to 
know why I am so concerned about unem- 
ployment? Do you want to know why I do 
everything to wipe this blight off the map of 
this earth? Do you know why I feel that we 
must spend money?” As a junior Senator I 
am interested. So I said, ‘Vance, go ahead; 
you prove your case.” 

So he went further, and he said, “Dan, 
have you ever experienced the plague and 
hardship of a man who has to walk the 
streets every day visiting offices, hat in hand 
begging for a job, and be turned down? This 
humiliation and this despair is enough to 
make any man feel that he is on the last 
road. Can you imagine his anguish when 
he has to come home and face his wife and 
children and tell them he failed to get a job? 
Tell his wife and children that they have to 
go along for another day, possibly a week, a 
month, on just one meal a day. Can you 
imagine the anguish of his family in facing 
the possibility of eviction the following day. 
All his children who may have to go to school 
the next day on an empty stomach. I’ve 
seen these things happen many times, DAN, 
I've experienced it. I know the anguish of 
these Americans. I know of their despair. 
Now I hope you realize why I’ve decided 
that everything has to be done to help these 
unfortunates. I realize that some of the 
proposals that I may support may not be 
with the full support of the business com- 
munity or other fortunate Americans. I 
know that my stand may cost many votes, 
but as a fortunate American I will not sit by 
and watch my fellow Americans suffer.” 
And he closed by saying, “I would rather be 
a budget breaker than a home breaker.” This 
is the VANCE HARTKE I know. A man with a 
big heart, certainly like all of you have said, 
he is a working Senator, and he is a hard- 
working Senator, but, believe me, he’s not a 
machine, he’s very sensitive. 

Then on another occasion, not too long 
ago, I actually saw this, I saw him talking to 
a group of people. These people had very 
lonely faces, and they were talking about 
their problems. The scene took place in our 
city in one of the worst slum areas; there was 
no news photographer, because VANcE had 
no desire for publicity. He was there to 
find out firsthand about the slums of our 
city, of juvenile delinquency, of unemploy- 
ment, and the other human ills that beset 
our community. Here was a man who de- 
cided that the only way one could fully ap- 
preciate and understand the problems of the 
unfortunate was to see with his eyes, to 
smell the horrible stink with his nose, to 
feel the filth with his fingers. Here again I 
saw VANCE HARTKE, the VANCE HARTKE I 
know, the man with a big heart. 

Several weeks ago I asked Vance “why do 
you spend so much time concerning the 
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problems of the District of Columbia?” He 
said, “Well, I would like to tell you that I 
spent a lot of time with problems of my 
State, and of my constituents, but as Sen- 
ator, as an American, I do not see how I can 
close my eyes to the problems of the District 
of Columbia. After all, the residents of the 
District are Americans, and they are just as 
deserving of assistance like all other Amer- 
icans. I hope someday the people of Wash- 
ington will have a voice in Congress, the 
voice of an individual selected by them.” 
This is the VANCE HARTKE I have known for 
a long time, this is the man who is always 
available, a man who is constantly on the 
go, but most important to me, this is VANCE 
HARTKE, a man with a heart. 

We are here this evening to honor him 
not solely because he was the chairman of 
the Democratic senatorial campaign commit- 
tee, nor because he serves on very powerful 
and important committees in the Senate, or 
because he takes personal interest in the 
problems of the District. But we are here 
Vance, believe me, because we love you. We 
admire you as a truly great American. So 
as we say in Hawaii, to you Vance, and I am 
certain all of you join me, aloha, Thank you. 
REMARKS OF JOHN F. NAGLE, CHIEF, WASH- 

INGTON OFFICE, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 

THE BLIND 


We, the organized blind of America, are 
happily and proudly here tonight to join 
with others in paying a much-deserved trib- 
ute to Senator Vance HARTKE, of Indiana. 

You will hear much tonight about Sena- 
tor HarTKe—his prowess as a politician, his 
skill and sagacity as a campaigner, his pro- 
found understanding of the complexities of 
statecraft, and his high purpose and able 
statesmanship—and those who describe these 
attributes will speak from a knowledge 
gained by close association, will speak from 
personal experience. 

We will speak differently of Senator 
HARTKE, for we know him differently—but 
we too, speak from personal knowledge and 
experience. 

Surrounded tonight by many persons of 
high position and distinguished consequence, 
we, the organized blind, are ordinary citizens, 
sharing in common the disability of blind- 
ness—also sharing in common with all here 
tonight an admiration for Senator HARTKE, 
an appreciation of his many talents and 
services. 

We are rank and file Americans, from every 
part of the Nation, and we are representa- 
tive, in background and circumstance, of 
every sector and activity of the Nation’s 
social and economic life. 

We are blind men and women, joined to- 
gether in the National Federation of the 
Blind, seeking by our combined efforts to 
gain for all persons without sight a fair and 
equal opportunity to live independently and 
interdependently, participating fully with all 
others in the risks, the responsibilities, and 
rewards of unqualified citizenship. 

Weare blind Americans with a just cause— 
and Senator Hartke, recognizing this, has 
made our cause his concern. 

We are blind Americans engaged in a 
crusade—and Senator HARTKE has joined our 
ranks. 

Senator HARTKE has joined his strength 
with ours, his voice with ours—and we have 
been strengthened—we have been heard and 
listened to. 

Sharing our belief that dependence upon 
public welfare should not be the only way 
of life for many blind persons when they 
want to work—when they are qualified to 
work and earn their own living—when they 
are fully capable, given a fair chance, of 
supporting themselves and their family, con- 
tributing by their talents and taxes to the 
strength and richness of America. Senator 
HARTKE has worked with us to transform 
this belief into congressional enactments. 
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And, because of his efforts, some of our 
proposed solutions to lessen or eliminate the 
problems of blind people are now Federal 
law. 

Because of Senator Harrxe’s efforts, needy 
blind persons have been given increased op- 
portunity to achieve restoration to normal 
living and regular livelihood. 

This is why we are here tonight paying 
tribute to Senator Harrke—stanch and 
steadfast comrade and supporter, vigorous 
advocate of a philosophy of aroused hope and 
encouraged self-help, militant worker for 
equality of opportunity for all—that each 
may have a fair chance to live and work 
according to his desires, abilities, and labors, 
that none may live needlessly in want be- 
cause of forces beyond his control—the Hon- 
orable VANCE HARTKE, senior Senator from 
Indiana, has served us well, we, the blind of 
America, he has served with us well and with 
distinction. 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, I would like 
to quote from an award presented to Senator 
HARTKE last year by the National Federation 
of the Blind for “distinguished statesman- 
ship in blind welfare.” 

The certificate states: “His faith in the 
blind was and remains the faith the blind 
have in themselves; that with opportunity 
the blind can be normal, productive, in- 
dependent, and equal citizens.” 

ADDRESS, Hon. CARL HAYDEN, SENATOR FROM 

ARIZONA, PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF THE 

SENATE 


Mr. Chairman, Senator HARTKE, my fellow 
Senators, ladies and gentlemen: It is cer- 
tainly an honor and a privilege to be invited 
here tonight to speak in behalf of my col- 
leagues who were reelected to the Senate last 
year and to express our gratitude to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana for his ef- 
forts in our behalf for the past 2 years. 

In 1960 the people of the United States 
elected one of our former colleagues to the 
Presidency of the United States, John F. 
Kennedy. Shortly thereafter he started this 
country moving again with a bold new pro- 
gram that he recommended to Congress and 
which was passed with all possible dispatch 
by the U.S. Senate. This was a courageous, 
necessary program, though not always a pop- 
ular one. We passed it because we felt it 
was good for the country. 

We knew that an abundance of prognos- 
ticators were predicting Republican gains 
and Democratic losses in the off-year election 
of 1962. We also knew that the man whom 
we must select to be chairman of the Demo- 
cratic senatorial campaign committee must 
be chosen for his exceptional ability, for his 
courage as a man and for a will to win. 

Such a man was available and that man 
was Vance HARTKE, of Indiana. In 1962 
there were 39 seats in the U.S. Senate up for 
election, more than ever before in our history. 

With off-year elections and a Democratic 
administration in the White House, people 
kept saying it was “too bad for the Demo- 
crats.” 

Apparently Vance HARTKE didn’t hear 
them. If he did, he did not listen to them 
because when he came back to Washington 
in January there were four more Democratic 
Senators here than when we left. 

Of some of the Democratic Senators re- 
elected, one was a vigorous young fellow 
named Haypen, from the State of Arizona. 
And with Haypen came the most promising 
new Democratic Senators I have seen in a 
long time. Needless to say I am particu- 
larly grateful for the help that I received 
with all the John Birchers after me. 

The record that Senator HARTKE made 
while chairman of this committee speaks 
for itself. It is recorded in the album of 
history and no amount of praise that we 
might shower upon him tonight can be 
enough for the tremendous job that he has 
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done. To you, VANCE HARTKE, we say con- 
gratulations and a job well-done, and extend 
to you a heartfelt thanks and best wishes for 
many more years in continuous service in 
behalf of the Democratic Party, the State 
of Indiana, the American people, and the 
Senate of the United States. I thank you. 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son; SENATOR VANCE HARTKE TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER 


I have a long script here and I think I 
could get this speech over with if I just 
stayed with it, but I believe I would really 
enjoy talking from the heart a little more 
than talking from the script. 

I want to say how very proud I am that 

we haye friends, citizens and members of our 
party who will take the time, and spend the 
money to come here on an occasion like 
this. 
Such action not only makes it possible for 
us to win campaigns, and return & good 
man to public office but also shows the 
fainthearted, the kind of people that make 
up our party. 

I have known, respected and liked VANCE 
HaRTKE and Martha and their seven children 
ever since I met them. I have known some 
of them longer than others. They have a 
rather remarkable family life, when you 
realize that they have one child in college, 
and one in the crib. I am so thankful that 
the good Lord permitted me to come here 
tonight to look into the eyes of those as- 
sembled. I am grateful for what my country 
has done for me, and for what it has done 
for the citizens of my land. I am particu- 
larly appreciative that a humble son of a 
humble postmaster, who married and ran 
a rooming house as he started off his career, 
now is one of the most effective, most beloved 
Members of the U.S, Senate, the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world. 

We live in a world of 3 billion people, in a 
world of 110 governments. We are a very 
small part of that world, we have only 187 
million population, and only one of the 110 
governments. But we are the leader of the 
free world and the rest of those nations look 
to us for examples. Our per capita income 
is the highest of any people in the world. 
It is almost in excess of $2,000 per person. 

I have not come here tonight to salute 
Vance and to attend his testimonial in order 
to talk about hates and fears. They have 
no place in the Democratic Party, and he is 
a leader of the Democratic Party. 

If he had been afraid, he would have cal- 
culated the last election that we would 
probably lose four or five seats in the Senate, 
but instead of that we won four or five seats. 

We won them by hard work, by diligence, 
by hope, by faith, by application, by all of 
us being willing to give of ourselves so that 
we could get our message to the people of 
this country. 

The ancient enemies of all humanity are 
poverty, disease and illiteracy. They are ene- 
mies of the United States as well as the rest 
of the world—they exist in the rest of the 
world to a much larger degree. 

The Democratic Party is dedicated to doing 
something about those enemies of humanity, 
those enemies of mankind. We want to see 
a more secure, a more prosperous world, a 
world where our children are better fed and 
better clothed, and better housed; a world 
where our people are better educated, where 
our citizens have the best of health, and the 
longest longevity possible. 

We are part of those things, and we are 
doing something about it. The party that is 
against those things and against many other 
things spends its time preaching doom, and 
fear, and hate. And the more it is exposed 
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and the greater opportunities it has for cir- 
culation, the less seats it has in the U.S. 
Senate. 

I saw in the first days of my minority 
leadership in the Senate that the Republi- 
cans had come to power on the coattail of a 
very popular war hero. They had a substan- 
tial majority in the House and the Senate. 
They had control of all the executive depart- 
ments; they had a popular President. But 
because they spent their time preaching 
doom, fear, and hate, and being against 
things instead of being for things, trying to 
preserve the status quo instead of moving 
the country forward, it took them just 2 
years to lose the House and the Senate—that 
was 1954. Now almost 10 years later, they 
haven't recovered. 

Last year VANCE HARTKE did such a good 
job of bringing the message of the Demo- 
cratic Party to the people of the country 
that we not only gained new Senators, but 
he gained a new colleague. The people of 
Indiana decided that they wanted two of a 
kind instead of one of a kind, and one of 
the finest things that’s happened to us is 
that Bmcu and Mrs. Bayh have joined us. 
Now they tell me that the Republicans have 
looked to the efficiency of HARTKE and BAYH 
and have come up with the conclusion that 
they must do something about it. They have 
reorganized their party and they have named 
as their national committeeman in Indiana, 
a man who makes Alka-Seltzer. When one 
of the committee aids told me that, I said, 
what significance does that have? He said, 
“Well, Mr. Vice President, the Republicans 
of Indiana have so many campaign head- 
aches that they just decided they might as 
well treat them wholesale.” 

There are two great philosophies at each 
other's jugular veins tonight for supremacy 
in the world—that of the free world and that 
of the Communist world. 

Russia has us outnumbered—her popula- 
tion is a little over 220 million and ours is 
187 million. She has more people, more 
land, she outstrips us in mineral and water 
resources in many other respects; she has 
more manganese; she has more oil resources, 
and if we just look at those things, it would 
not be a very bright picture. 

But with a third of the arable land pos- 
sessed by Russia, we produce twice as much 
meat and one and a half times as much food. 
We also produce one and a half times as 
much housing. 

The real test is not going to be actually, 
in the end, our resources. The real test is 
going to be our system of government. That 
system is the kind that produces men like 
those who sit at this table tonight. The 
system that gives to sons of fathers and 
grandfathers who immigrated to this coun- 
try opportunity to become men who now 
proudly sit in the greatest deliberative body 
in the world. 

This is one of the things that is going to 
help determine whether our system is supe- 
rior to the Soviet system. 

I think that all you need to do is to look 
at this head table tonight, and to see the 
people who make up that system to deter- 
mine the answer to our future. And if you 
can’t judge that, you can look across these 
tables and view people who left home tonight 
to come here and pay respect to VANCE and 
Martha Hartke. And you will get your 
answer there. 

I am so happy, after having visited thirty 
countries of the world and having seen the 
poverty and the disease, the discrimination 
and the illiteracy, that I could come back 
home and see all the prosperity and the 
luxury and the abundance represented here 
tonight. Not that it has been handed down 
to VANCE HARTKE from afar, not that he has 
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inherited it, but that he is a part of a system 
of government which says to every poor boy: 

“If you are willing to work hard, get up 
before daylight, and work until midnight, do 
unto others as you would have them do unto 
you, the opportunity is here in America for 
you to rise to the top.” And Vance has. 

If you expected me to come here and tell 
you how fearful I am of the future, how 
sorry I am for you, and to talk about a major 
complex, you are going to be disappointed. 
But if you expected me to tell you how 
happy I am that I am an American, how 
proud I am that we have public servants like 
Martha and Vance HARTKE, how privileged 
I am to live in a land that extends to not 
only Vance, but all these seven little ones 
of his, the kind of opportunity that is opened 
to them, then you will understand why I 
am here. 

We want to do for Vance in 1964 what he 
did for so many others in 1962. ` 

We want to preserve a government that 
realizes when it is not strong enough to 
protect the many who are poor, it will not 
be powerful enough to save the few who 
are rich. 

The man Vance HARTKE helped bring to 
the Senate, and the Senators who are his 
colleagues, who come here to do him honor 
are for a prosperous economy, they are for 
better government, better schools. They are 
for more expansion, they are for tax reduc- 
tion, and the development of our resources. 
They don't hate and they are not afraid, be- 
cause they know the world is constantly 
moving forward, and if a peaceful revolution 
among our people is impossible, then a vio- 
lent resolution is inevitable. 

The Democratic Party has never been a 
party of status quo or vested interest. The 
Democratic Party has always been the party 
of the people. And it was never more 
skillfully, or more ably, or more courageously 
led than it is tonight by that man who 
bears the burden of the high office of the 
President of the United States, John F. 
Kennedy. 

I'm glad that I have had the chance to 
participate in some of the work of that party 
through the years. I am so thankful that 
you have indulged me to come here and tell 
you there is no soldier in the ranks, there is 
no veteran to whom we are more indebted, 
no Senator of whom we are more proud, than 
the one we honor tonight, the stalwart son 
of Indiana who is going to be reelected by 
an overwhelming vote next year. In that 
election each of you can take a very special 
pride and a very special sense of achievement. 

You are asked, from early in the morning 
to late at night, to come to many dinners, 
Iknow. And I also know what your problems 
are and that is why I appreciate your com- 
ing so much. Thank You. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF LINCOLN 
TRAIL MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, last week 
the senior Senator from Indiana intro- 
duced a bill, of which I am a cosponsor, 
that would provide for the establishment 
and administration of a Lincoln Trail 
Memorial Parkway in the States of Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Illinois. 

I rise today on the Senate floor to 
publicly voice my support for this legis- 
lation and to urge other Senators to join 
us in cosponsoring this bill. 

Abraham Lincoln has cast a long 
shadow across this land of ours, The 
heaviest and darkest part of that shadow 
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fell here, on this city, where the years of 
hardships, frustrations, and failures, 
blossomed into courage, decisiveness, and 
victory. He truly belongs to the ages 
and he belongs to all America. But, 
prior to the time when his greatness was 
imminent and his living legendary, Abra- 
ham Lincoln roamed the hills, hollows, 
and byways of Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Illinois acquiring that knowledge of life 
that would eventually make him a giant 
in the pages of history. 

Those of us from Illinois, Indiana, and 
Kentucky like to think that our States 
independently and collectively played an 
important role in President Lincoln’s 
trek into history. 

His spirit’ still stalks this land bring- 
ing with it inspiration, warmth, wisdom, 
and greatness. Along the Lincoln Trail 
these feelings are most profound. 
There, if you will listen, can be heard the 
creak of wagon wheels going to a new 
home, the blade of an ax striking a 
fallen timber, the heavy silence that ac- 
companies the death of a loved one, the 
lusty cheer from a political gathering, 
the joyous whistle of a train en route to 
the Nation’s Capital, the ringing words 
of “Four score and 7 years ago,” the 
booming guns of Civil War, an assassin’s 
shot, and finally, the forlorn wail of a 
train whistle returning to Springfield. 

I am hopeful that this Congress will 
look favorably upon this legislation that 
will guarantee this station of his life in 
our heritage. By providing the citizens 
of this Nation an opportunity to “walk 
where he walked” will foster those prin- 
ciples to which he was dedicated and 
that insure America’s continued safety, 
freedom, and strength. 


RELATIONSHIPS AND OUR POLICIES 
WITH RESPECT TO PORTUGUESE 
ANGOLA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished representative of the First 
District in South Carolina, the Honor- 
able L. MENDEL Rivers, has issued a very 
important public statement in South 
Carolina on the subject of our relation- 
ships and our policies with Portuguese 
Angola. I take pleasure in calling this 
statement to the attention of the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the body of the RECORD so 
that it will be available to all Members 
of Congress. 

Last year, I had the privilege of visit- 
ing in Portugal and received there an 
excellent briefing on Angola and the atti- 
tude of Portugal as a result of our poli- 
cies which seem to be fairly consistently 
running counter to the interests of our 
stanch friend and ally, the Government 
and people of Portugal. 

Congressman Rivers has brought out 
some vital points in his statement on the 
frustrations of these people with regard 
to our policies and also on the impor- 
tance in maintaining our ties with the 
people of Portugal. I commend him for 
his forthright statement and recommend 
it highly to the Members of this body. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE Rivers Crres DANGER IN 
ANGOLA 

Portuguese Angola was described yester- 
day by Representative L. MENDEL RIVERS as 
“one of the most potentially explosive situa- 
tions confronting the United States today.” 

In a statement released yesterday, Repre- 
sentative Rivers said this country is doing 
little—if anything—to alleviate the factors 
aggravating this tense situation in west 
Africa. ‘In fact,” he continued, “it appears 
to me that our very silence virtually con- 
dones the exploitation of Portuguese inter- 
ests and lends aid and comfort to terrorist 
raids. 

“And Portugal, one of our very important 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization allies, is 
understandably angry and bitter over our 
attitude. 

“The aspect of the Angolan problem I refer 
to specifically at this time is the maintenance 
on Belgian Congo soil of a camp to train 
terrorists for an invasion of Angola. 

“There can be little doubt but that the 
Congo government of Cyrille Adoula openly 
supports this movement aimed at the Portu- 
guese province. Moreover, the revolutionary 
camp has active support from Algerian Pre- 
mier Ben Bella, who, you may recall, came 
here to negotiate for American aid. Then 
as quickly as he could, he went to Havana 
where he pledged undying support for Fidel 
Castro. 

“Even the most dewey-eyed innocent can 
see Adoula’s support of this camp is a clear 
violation of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. But, I am certain that Portuguese 
protests will fall on deaf ears in that quarter. 

“Here again is another example of how 
our best interests are sold down the river, 
because in assisting our proven allies, we in- 
directly help ourselves. 

“This being the case, the entire question 
comes back to Washington and the attitude 
of the U.S. Government, for Adoula’s regime 
exists primarily through U.S. dollars. 

“While the Congo budget is roughly $400 
million annually, that country’s internal in- 
come is only about $160 million each year. 
Thus someone must pick up the tab, and in 
this case, it is the United States. For ex- 
ample, last year we contributed some $200 
million. 

“I can readily understand the Portuguese 
anger over our indifference to the steady flow 
of arms and trained guerrillas from the 
training camp. 

“If we took a firm stand against Adoula's 
tacit participation in a program of armed 
aggression, there is little doubt but that we 
would be compelled to comply. 

“From my viewpoint, help to a stanch 

ally such as Portugal only makes common- 
sense. And, to say the very least, the United 
States attitude on the question of Portu- 
guese provinces is confusing and contra- 
dictory. 
“In March, 1961, we voted against 
Portugal at the U.N. on the Angolan ques- 
tion. Then, late the following year, we 
pulled away from the Afro-Asian bloc and 
voted against resolutions urging sanctions 
and other punitive measures aimed at 
Portugal. 

“But today, we have the most important 
decision yet to make concerning Angola. 

“Shall we continue to acquiesce in the 
maintenance of a terrorist camp, aimed at 
Angola, or shall we demand Adoula halt such 
activities, and thwart the eventual slaughter 
of innocent Portuguese people in another 
African bloodbath. 

“Such a decision must rest with the con- 
science of American leaders,” 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of 
the Senate the report of the American 
Legion’s National Security Commission 
as presented to its national executive 
committee on May 2, 1963. This re- 
port sets forth the American Legion’s 
position in those areas of national se- 
curity which the Legion members feel 
are of greatest import to this Nation and 
its people. 

The views expressed in this report are 
consistent with the mandates adopted by 
the 1962 national convention and rep- 
resent the will of the nearly 234 million 
members of this great organization. 

In view of the importance of the 
American Legion and its deep interest 
in national security, I feel that this re- 
port should be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that this report be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

In closing my remarks, Mr. President, 
I wish to commend the director of the 
National Security Commission, Mr. 
James R. Wilson, Jr., the chairman, Mr. 
William C. Doyle, and the subcommittee 
chairman for this report, former Gover- 
nor of North Dakota, Mr. John E. Davis, 
and other members of the Commission 
for the outstanding work they have done 
in preparing this forthright statement 
of views which I feel represent policies 
which, if implemented, would insure for 
our Nation a defense force second to 
none in the world, and would put our 
Nation on the road toward victory in 
the cold war. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL SECURITY REPORT TO THE NATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, May 2, 1963 

The National Security Commission and 
committees when they met in Washington, 
D.C., March 12-14, 1963, delved deeply into 
the myriad facets of national defense. Our 
members were briefed by key leaders from 
industry, the and the 
Against the background of American Legion 
policy, our current mandates from the 1962 
national convention together with our cur- 
rent deliberations we conclude: 

1. First and foremost this Nation must at 
all times possess a credible and unquestioned 
military superiority over any potential 
enemy. 

2. That the eradication of communism in 
Cuba is essential to the security of this 
Nation. 

3. Within the limits of national security 
the American people should be told the truth 
regarding situations which directly affect 
their lives and > 

4. Wherever possible economy should be 
effected so long as it does not jeopardize our 
ability to defend our Nation. 

5. The traditional and proven role of the 
reserve components must be preserved 

the maintainance of flexible man- 
ning levels and the equipping of these forces 
with modern weapons and proper training. 

6. Civil defense is a coequal of military de- 
fense both as a deterrent and as the means 
of reducing the loss of lives and property in 
the event of enemy attack, and should be 
given the highest priority. Greater use of 
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reservists in civil defense should be encour- 
aged at all levels with adequate credit given 
reservists for these assignments. 

7. Reserve officer training should be re- 
tained and expanded in our high schools 
and colleges. Uniform standards should 
apply to all services so that one cannot offer 
financial or other incentives which serve to 
give them an advantage over the other serv- 
ices. Furthermore, the required ROTC in 
colleges and universities has proven itself 
as the greatest single source of reserve offi- 
cers and should be retained. 

8. We view the elimination of strategic 
wea) of proven value to be detri- 
mental to this Nation’s defense needs. Ex- 
perimentation and production of advanced 
Weapon systems compounds the defense 
problems of our enemies and strengthens 
our own defense, therefore, we urge accel- 
erated efforts toward the development, pro- 
duction, and deployment of a supersonic 
manned bomber and an effective antimissile 

m as essential to the best interests of 
the Nation. 

9. We strongly urge that civilian leader- 
ship in the Defense Establishments utilize 
to the greatest possible extent the advice 
and counsel of trained military experts, par- 
ticularly those who by statutory authority 
are charged with military assessments. 

The report covering these basic tenets of 
American Legion National Security were the 
work of a five-man subcommittee chaired 
by former Gov. John E. Davis, now a mem- 
ber of the National Security Commission. 
The findings of the subcommittee were also 
approved by the National Security Commis- 
sion and committees. 

In its studies the committee concluded 
that the American Legion can visualize no 
adequate substitute for a strong balanced 
military force in being. This is to say we do 
not believe this Nation, in this decade of 
decision can afford anything less than a 
long-range, carefully planned military force 
comprised of the best weapon systems our 
industry can devise. We view as extremely 
shortsighted the abandonment of weapon 
systems such as the RS-70 when our foes 
continue to develop high-performance air- 
craft. History apparently teaches our de- 
fense planners little or nothing. Take for 
example our Navy. Instead of the 70 ships 
per year which are indispensable to combat 
obsolescence the Defense Department pro- 
posed to Congress for construction this year 
a mere 29 and mind you this is only proposed 
in the current defense appropriation measure. 

In the wake of the Skybolt fiasco Great 
Britain has been encouraged to place its 
principal reliance in the Polaris missile and 
nuclear submarines. Yet, in scrutinizing 
our own current defense appropriation meas- 
ure we observe instead of eight Polaris sub- 
marines there are but six authorized for 
construction. 

Present-day military strategy has placed 
America’s reliance for its strategic strike 
power in missiles: A weapon system yet 
untested in combat. The Soviet Union has 
likewise placed great store in its missiles. 
Is it not logical then to assume that the 
greatest possible urgency should be assigned 
to the development and production of the 
most promising antimissile system. Granted, 
Nike-Zeus has still not proven itself the per- 
fect weapon, however, it has proven its ability 
to intercept and destroy long-range missiles. 
In the event of a missile exchange destruc- 
tion of some enemy missiles is better than 
none at all. Consistent with the mandate 
from our 1962 national convention we urge 
the speedy development, production and 
deployment of an antimissile system at the 
earliest possible time. 

In response to the protest of our national 
commander and many spirited minded or- 
ganizations and individuals the high school 
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ROTC program was extended for 1 year. We 
can think of no better source than history 
as a guide in judging the merits of military 
training for our youth. The records show 
conclusively were it not for our reserves, 
many of whom received their training in 
ROTC, the outcome of these conflicts could 
well have been vastly different. We strongly 
urge the Congress and the military services 
to continue and expand the high school 
ROTC program because, it builds better citi- 
zens, and is the nucleus of America’s citizen 
military leadership. 

Two legislative measures of vital impor- 
tance to our national security have been 
acted upon by the Congress. Both are sup- 
ported by mandates from our 1962 national 
convention in Las Vegas and American Legion 
testimony has been presented on both meas- 
ures. The first extending the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act for 4 years 
(Res. No. 5) has been enacted into law and 
extends the induction authority of selective 
service for 4 years. 

The second measure is the military pay 
bill, which substantially accomplishes the 
provisions of 1962 National Security Resolu- 
tion 397. Unfortunately, the bill which has 
been passed by the full House Armed Services 
Committee, does not provide for recomputa- 
tion of retired pay for those members of the 
Armed Forces who retired prior to June 1, 
1958. Recomputation is American Legion 
policy and efforts are now being made in co- 
operation with other like-minded organiza- 
tions to support an amendment to the pay 
bill when it comes up for vote by the House 
of Representatives. 

To return again to the requirement for 
balanced military forces, the American 
Legion has since its very inception been a 
stanch advocate of airpower. Quite aside 
from the fact the elimination of manned 
bombers greatly simplifies Soviet defense 
problems we will be committing again the 
shortsighted error of allowing our enemies 
to become preeminent in a field predomi- 
nated by the United States since the days of 
Kitty Hawk. Time lost through bg an 
reappraisals, of off again on research 
and development and a host of other time 
consuming devices, cannot be recaptured. 

In July 1961, the United States was 
shocked, when at the Tuschino Air Show, 
the Soviets unveiled their latest longrange, 
supersonic jet bomber, the “Blinder.” From 
its configuration our aeronautics experts 
were able to judge that this was a bomber 
better than anything we had in our present 
Air Force. An airplane in the Mach 2 range. 
Why if manned bombers are obsolete are the 
Soviets “Pouring money down a rathole“? 
Why do they continue their research and 
development and production of high per- 
formance, longrange bombers? 

The American Legion recognized the fact 
that this Nation can spend itself into obliv- 
ion just as surely as it can reduce its military 
power beyond a wise and prudent point. We 
urge the elimination of waste and duplica- 
tion. 

That America has won the major wars into 
which it was drawn offers some indication 
that our organization for defense has been 
sound. In their wisdom the architects of 
our present Defense Establishment build in 
checks and balances so that the wisdom and 
judgment of defense officials could be tem- 
pered by experienced military judgment. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board are two sources of ex- 
perienced military personnel whose judg- 
ment and training was made available to the 
Secretary of Defense and his staff. The Sec- 
retary is not required to adhere to the con- 
sidered opinion of these sources, yet to con- 
sistently ignore these experts is dangerous 
indeed. The civilian control has been one 
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of the pillars of American military philos- 
ophy. The exclusion or disregard of trained 
military judgment may well be carrying 
civilian control too far. 

We are likewise concerned, as has been so 
well expressed by the Hardy subcommittee in 
its August 1962, report that “the Congress 
has lost control of the organization of the 
Department (Defense) and cannot carry out 
its responsibility unless we (the Congress) 
amend the National Security Act.“ 
In the past few years, the Congress has made 
its feelings on major items of defense known 
to the Defense Department only to have 
these decisions ignored and appropriated 
funds lay unexpended. 

We are gratified that the Defense Depart- 
ment has seen the wisdom of not cutting 
back the Army Reserve and National Guard 
beyond the minimum of 300,000 and 400,000 
respectively. We feel strongly that the Na- 
tional Guard must be given more flexibility 
to temporarily exceed unit and overall 
strength. The American Legion has long 
maintained that our standing forces must 
be backed by strong and ready reserve struc- 
tures capable of immediate and selective 
mobilization in a limited or cold war situa- 
tion and general mobilization in the event of 
broad-scale hostilities. The American Legion 
would also like to acknowledge its heartfelt 
thanks to the thousands of reservists who 
responded so magnificently during the Ber- 
lin and Cuban crises. 

Maintaining our Reserve and National 
Guard at minimal strength is not by itself 
enough. To be fully effective these forces 
must be properly equipped and trained with 
the latest implements of war. The National 
Guard at the earliest possible time should 
be provided with substantial numbers of 
modern Century-series fighters, tanks, am- 
munition and guns. 

The continued existence of a Soviet vas- 
sal state in the Western Hemisphere poses a 
military and politically intolerable threat 
to this Nation and its neighbors. The pres- 
ence of Soviet troops not only presents a 
real military threat to the Americas, but 
assures that the people of Cuba will not soon 
have the opportunity to throw off the yoke of 

communism. For the Cubans to rise in re- 
volt promises no less an ignominious death 
than was meted out to the Hungarians who 
sought a nobler way of life. 

This great Nation was born amidst blood- 
shed to be free. If we are to preserve our 
cherished freedom then communism must 
be fought with the same relentless tenacity 
communism is bringing to bear to communize 
the world. The complete eradication of the 
Red dictatorship in Cuba and the restora- 
tion to the Cuban people of the right to 
choose their own government through free 
elections is inexorably linked with our own 
future. Time is not on our side. History’s 
pages are indelibly soiled with the miserable 
record of Communist duplicity. Their code 
of ethics is not the same standards of honesty 
and morality upon which we base our rela- 
tions with other nations. How, then, except 
through the imposition of economic or mili- 
tary pressure can we hope to halt or turn 
back the everwidening spread of this Godless 
dictatorship. 

A candid appraisal of the degree of success 
achieved by Communist troublemaking 
throughout the world demands sober, pain- 
ful decisions on our part. There is no easy 
solution to problems deliberately created to 
aid worldwide Communist aims. Whatever 
the decision our leaders must make we 
strongly recommend that they be absolutely 
backed by a credible, modern military force 
in being. The recommendations presented 
in this report are directed to those areas 
where we feel greater attention and support 
must be accorded. 
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FALLOUT MONITORING: WE MUST 
DO BETTER: WE COULD HARDLY 
DO WORSE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had occasion to address the Sen- 
ate on the potential hazards present in 
radioactive contamination of the arctic 
food chain: lichen—caribou—Eskimo. I 
am continuing to investigate this prob- 
lem, and it is my intention to speak 
further upon it in the near future. 

Today, however, I should like to discuss 
several questions which have been raised 
in my mind by the exceptionally high 
levels of iodine 131 fallout which were 
reported last fall in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and in Palmer, Alaska. These high levels 
were of short duration but long enough 
to raise the yearly totals substantially in 
these areas. I ask unanimous consent 
that a table on iodine 131 contamination 
in milk and explanatory material sup- 
plied by the Radiological Health Division 
of the U.S. Public Health Service be 
printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BARTLETT. From this table it 
will be seen that a child in Palmer con- 
suming 1 liter of milk per day for the 
past year—March 1, 1962—March 1, 
1963—would have received 38,220 micro- 
microcuries oi iodine 131. 

The guide established by the Federal 
Radiation Council for a 12-month in- 
take of iodine 131 sets 36,500 micro- 
microcuries as “an acceptable health 
risk for large general population groups 
for a lifetime, compatible with the or- 
derly development of nuclear industry of 
the United States.”—Public Health Serv- 
ice press release, April 4, 1963. This is 
the level set for those most vulnerable in 
the population—infants, children, and 
the unborn. When this level is ex- 
ceeded, public health countermeasures 
to limit the intake of contamination 
should be considered and surveillance in- 
creased according to the Public Health 
Service. 

According to a study financed by the 
Division of Radiological Health, 10 per- 
cent of all male infants under 1 year of 
age drink 40 fluid ounces of milk a day 
ormore. Forty fluid ounces is equivalent 
to 1.3 liters. 

It is thus reasonable to assume that as 
much as 10 percent of the infant chil- 
dren in the Palmer area received last 
year in the range of 50,000 micromicro- 
curies of iodine 131. 

The milk samples analyzed by the 
Radiological Health Division are a mix- 
ture of milk taken from the different 
dairies in the area. These differing milk 
supplies may themselves vary consider- 
ably in radioactivity content. So it is 
quite possible that some Palmer children 
received substantially more and others 
ae less iodine 131 in their 
m - 

It is important to point out that the 
radiation protection guide levels of ac- 
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ceptable radiation for iodine 131 have 
been set very conservatively. The 36,500 
figure was specifically designed to guard 
the increased vulnerability of children 
and infants against radiation from 
iodine. This increased sensitivity of in- 
fants is due to the fact that practically 
all iodine 131 introduced into the body 
tends to settle in the thyroid gland. 
Children’s thyroids are, of course, a 
good deal smaller than those of adults. 
Thus for a given amount of contamina- 
tion intake, a child’s thyroid tissue re- 
ceives higher concentrations of contam- 
inant per gram tissue than would an 
adult. 

Extremely intensive doses of iodine 131, 
far higher than any levels experienced 
from fallout, have been shown to cause 
cancer of the thyroid. Children are, 
therefore, presumably more sensitive to 
this hazard. The effects of iodine 131 
radiation upon infants yet unborn are, 
for all purposes, still unknown. 

The Palmer levels, as measured against 
these intensive, laboratory-obtained re- 
sults, are quite low. The April 4 Public 
Health Service press release states that. 
“exposures even many times above the 
guide levels would not result in a de- 
tectable increase in the incidence of dis- 
ease.” However, Mr. President, the 
word detectable carries a heavy burden 
in the last sentence. It is very difficult 
to detect slight increases in the incidence 
of disease in a large population over a 
large area. Our investigative skills are 
not yet competent to handle the job. We 
do not yet know the effect continued low- 
level radiation of large populations will 
have over a period of many years. 

The United Nations Scientific Commit- 
tee in its second report issued October 
1962, on the effects of atomic radiation, 
said that estimates of somatic effects on 
population groups of low levels of radia- 
tion are “largely speculative” : 

It is clearly established that exposure to 
radiation, even in doses substantially lower 
than those producing acute effects, may oc- 
casionally give rise to a wide variety of harm- 
ful effects including cancer, leukemia and 
inherited abnormalities which in some cases 
may not be easily distinguishable from natu- 
rally occurring conditions or identifiable as 
due to radiation. Because of the available 
evidence that genetic damage occurs at the 
lowest levels as yet experimentally tested, it 
is prudent to assume that some genetic dam- 
age may follow any dose of radiation, how- 
ever small. 


The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy of the Congress in its summary 
analysis of hearings, Radiation Stand- 
ards Including Fallout, 1962, pointed 
out: 

Cumulative levels of iodine 131 in milk are 
in some areas app: g or possibly ex- 
ceeding the acceptable levels recommended 
by the Federal Radiation Council for en- 
vironmental sources generated by peaceful 
applications. That levels of this nuclide can 
be tolerated for exposure of a population 
from fallout have not been established. 


The summary analysis went on to say: 
Development of an approach toward 
evaluating transitory high dietary or air 
levels of one or more short-lived nuclides is 
needed. The committee believes that re- 
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curring periods of such levels will be ex- 
perienced from time to time. 


It is also of interest to note that the 
committee stated: 

The concept that the acceptability of every 
exposure to radiation depends on the reason 
for the exposure requires many standards 
related to all the reasons for accepting ex- 


posure. Thus if a reason for accepting the 
exposure is inadequate the exposure must 
be too high. 


A thoughtful reader of the foregoing 
might conclude, since Palmer has re- 
corded unusual levels of iodine 131 in 
the past and since it may be expected to 
experience occasional high levels in the 
future, that protective public health 
measures have been taken by the Public 
Health Service. They have not. 

Such countermeasures do exist. I ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
the September 1962, Consumer Reports 
be made a part of the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, this 
article outlines steps that might be taken 
to counteract the hazards which abide in 
iodine 131 contamination. 

Although such action might appear 
reasonable, it has not been recommend- 
ed by either the Public Health Service 
or the Federal Radiation Council. In a 
statement issued September 17, 1962, the 
Council stated: 


In some localities in the United States av- 
erage annual intakes of radioactive iodine 
have approached the upper level of range II 
and in one locality have slightly exceeded 
range II. This has let to actions and pro- 
posed actions involving countermeasures or 
preventative health measures. The Federal 
Radiation Council does not recommend ac- 
tions under present circumstances, 


When the radiation protection guides 
were first promulgated in 1961, we were 
told that “intakes within range III would 
result in exposures exceeding the radia- 
tion protection guide if continued for a 
sufficient period of time.” The Federal 
Radiation Council “recommended that 
measures limiting intake of radioactive 
materials should be considered when in- 
dications are that levels averaged over 
a year will be within range III Public 
Health Service, 1962. 

Now we are told that countermeasures 
are not called for even though the iodine 
131 average over a full year’s period in 
Palmer is well within the third range. 

This raises substantial questions as to 
what purposes radiation protection 
guides are to serve. As first announced 
in 1961, they were to be used in evaluat- 
ing radiation from normal peacetime nu- 
clear uses—atomic powered generators, 
X-ray machines and so forth. However, 
from the beginning the standards have 
been used to evaluate measurements of 
fallout. They have been so used by the 
Division of Radiological Health, by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and by 
scientific and lay groups. 
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For example, in the Consumer Reports 
article on iodine 131 in fallout which I 
have placed in the Recorp, it was said 
“for brief periods its leve] in milk soared 
high above the radiation protection 
level.” Later it was said, “It is repeated 
high exposures—raising the possibility 
of an average daily intake of 100 micro- 
microcuries or more over a full year— 
that the Federal Radiation Council has 
warned against.” And later, quoting 
Surgeon General Luther Terry: 

Several areas in the midcontinent section 
of the country where the estimated thyroid 
doses of infants based upon the concentra- 
tion of radioiodine in milk had already ap- 
proached the radiation protection guide 
recommended by the Federal Radiation 
Council. 


For over 2 years these radiation guides 
have been applied to atomic fallout. 
They are still constantly referred to in 
this regard by experts and nonexperts 
alike. 

Now, however, when third range levels 
have been reached we are told that pop- 
ulations may be exposed to radiation 


levels “many times above the guide 
levels” without “a detectable increase in 
the incidence of disease’—Federal 


Radiation Council, September 17, 1962. 
We are told, in effect, to disregard the 
radiation protection guide, that it does 
not mean a thing. 

Apparently this is designed to allay 
public concern over high-ranging levels. 

What it does is increase public con- 
fusion. 

Apparently, what the Radiation Coun- 
cil is trying to point out is that a sub- 
stantial safety factor is included in the 
calculations of the radiation protection 
guide—as so it should have been. Meas- 
uring radiation exposures for general 
populations is at best a very general 
business. Areawide figures are at best 
only estimates of fallout levels. In re- 
cent intensive studies of strontium 90 
fallout in England, it was found that 
neighboring localities may have levels 
as much as 10 times above or below 
the national average. 

General population standards must 
also take into account the high sensi- 
tivity of embryos, infants, and children 
to radiation. Acceptable general popu- 
lation radiation levels are, therefore, far 
less permissive than the levels allowable 
for industrial employees working with 
nuclear reactors. Again this is as it 
should be. Industrial workers are kept 
under constant surveillance. They wear 
protective clothing, they have sensitive 
film devices measuring their daily ex- 
posure. Cumulative radiation totals are 
kept for each individual and they are 
not allowed to exceed tolerable levels. 

For this reason an atomic worker can, 
with reasonable assurance of safety, be 
exposed to far higher levels of radio- 
activity than may large population 
groups. 

The current position of the Federal 
Radiation Council, disregarding the ra- 
diation protection guide in certain cases, 
leaves us in limbo without standards. 

If countermeasures are not called for 
when radiation protection guide range 
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III levels are reached, and if press re- 
leases are issued saying that levels many 
times above the guide levels are ac- 
ceptable, then apparently the guides 
themselves are to be disregarded. 

If the radiation protection guide does 
not apply to population groups, what 
does? 

If the radiation protection guides are 
not to be applied to radioactive fallout 
levels, why is reference constantly made 
to them by responsible officials? 

I fail to understand the distinction be- 
tween radiation caused by normal peace- 
time use and radiation caused by atomic 
fallout. Surely the sources of radiation 
do not affect its potency. 

It is true, of course, that the guide as- 
sumes constant levels of radiation of the 
type to be expected from a reactor. It is, 
however, the average annual exposure 
that matters and it only takes several 
days of extremely high-level fallout to 
bring up the average annual intake of 
a population to radiation protection 
guide range III levels. 

The Federal Radiation Council in the 
Federal Register, September 26, 1961, 
took notice of this fact: 

Controls should be based upon an evalua- 
tion of population exposure with respect to 
the radiation protection guide. For this 
purpose, the total daily intake of such ma- 
terials averaged over periods of the order of 
a year constitutes an appropriate criterion. 


The radiation protection guide levels 
for strontium 90, cesium 137, iodine 131, 
and so forth, are based upon an accept- 
able and tolerable radiation exposure for 
an individual equivalent to 0.5 rems in 
any given year and 0.17 rem/year for a 
general population, based upon constant 
exposure levels over a 30-year period. 
This level is reached at the threshold of 
range III for exposure to any single 
radionuclide. The fact that large popu- 
lations are exposed to not one but sev- 
eral radionuclides drifting out of the sky 
is but another reason for the high safety 
factor allowed in the calculation of 
acceptable limits. Very little is known 
about the cumulative effects upon a 
population of increased levels of exposure 
from more than one radionuclide source. 

It has been stated that the reason 
countermeasures are not required when 
the average annual exposure to radio- 
activity from fallout in a community ex- 
ceeds range ITI is that such a high level 
of fallout is unusual and that it is un- 
likely such levels will be maintained for 
30 years. 

This, it appears to me, is unacceptable 
thinking. While we all hope that an 
international agreement to end atomic 
testing will be achieved, I do not believe 
that it is fair to the safety of our people 
to assume that an agreement is assured. 
It is quite possible that atomic testing 
will not only continue in future years 
but increase. As ever more nations de- 
velop their own atomic weapons, there 
will be more tests and it is highly prob- 
able that these tests will be extremely 
dirty. Although iodine 131 is extremely 
shortlived, the other radioactive products 
of atomic tests retain their vigor for 
many years. Dr. Chadwick of the Divi- 
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sion of Radiological Health pointed out 
only a few weeks ago in hearings before 
the House Appropriations Committee 
that only a small percentage of the radio- 
activity in the atmosphere has as yet 
settled to the earth. Levels of contami- 
nation are on the increase and they will 
continue to increase. It is very foolish 
to think otherwise. 

I understand that if range III levels 
were obtained from peaceful nuclear 
sources, positive steps would be taken 
to reduce the population exposure. 

In a few cases, range III levels are 
being reached from nuclear testing 
sources. There is no particular reason 
to believe that the total of annual aver- 
age levels in such communities will drop 
over the next 30 years—although they 
no doubt will vary erratically from year 
to year. 

Why then are not countermeasures 
introduced in these cases? 

I have seen no acceptable answer to 
this question. 

The Radiation Protection Council ap- 
pears to be telling us not to apply radia- 
tion protection guide standards to gen- 
eral population exposure to radioactive 
fallout; and yet we are not given any 
other standards by which to evaluate the 
statistics of radioactive hazard. 

We are given radioactive fallout data 
on a daily, weekly, and monthly basis. 
They are reported in the press and on 
the air. It is imperative that we have 
available to the general public a stand- 
ard by which to evaluate these statistics. 

As an example of the needless confu- 
sion and public concern which is caused 
by the present inadequate methods uti- 
lized in the handling of radiation statis- 
tics, I ask unanimous consent that an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post, May 2, 1963, be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE ALASKA Crry Has RADIATION 

Fallout radiation from Russian nuclear 
tests appears to be declining throughout the 
country, but Palmer, Alaska, is still receiv- 
ing a warning-level dose of radioactive 
iodine, the Government reported yesterday. 

For the seventh consecutive month, the 
Public Health Service reported that Palmer 
was the only U.S. city receiving a 12-month 
accumulation of iodine 131 that was above 
the acceptable health risk level. 

None of the 62 radiation monitoring sta- 
tions across the Nation recorded accumula- 
tions of strontium 89 or the more dangerous 
strontium 90, that approached the warning 
Tange. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators will note that the Public Health 
Service is reported as saying for the 
seventh consecutive month Palmer, 
Alaska, was the only city in the United 
States to have an accumulation of iodine 
131 that was above the acceptable health 
risk level. The article states that Palmer 
is still receiving a warning-level dose 
of radioactive iodine. The truth of the 
matter, Mr. President, is that levels of 
iodine 131 at Palmer have been well 
within the acceptable level ever since last 
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September. It was during the month of 
September that the extraordinary fall- 
out occurred. The Federal Radiation 
Council has said, as I have pointed out, 
that no countermeasures are necessary. 
And yet, Mr. President, and yet the Pub- 
lic Health Service keeps publishing week 
after week these reports that Palmer is 
receiving more than an acceptable 
health risk and that it is experiencing 
warning levels of fallout. No wonder 
this causes worry among the public. 

It is no wonder there is confusion 
among the general public for apparently 
there is confusion and uncertainty in the 
Federal Radiation Council itself. 

If, Mr. President, there was an out- 
break of cholera in Washington, D.C., the 
Public Health officials would not stand 
about arguing as to the number of cases 
required before an epidemic could be de- 
clared and countermeasures taken. 

The Public Health would take all 
countermeasures possible. 

This analogy points out, I feel, an im- 
portant lesson. One case of cholera 
would not call for public panic or unrest. 
It would call, however, for Public Health 
countermeasures. 

The protection of the public health is 
a very important task. Government, at 
whatever level, has no more important 
responsibility. In this day of dizzying 
change and unequaled altering of man’s 
environment, the health of the public re- 
ceives threats from many quarters—not 
the least of which are the increasing 
levels of radiation in our daily environ- 
ment. The importance of comprehend- 
ing the total implications of this rise 
has been recognized by the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Radiation and by 
the National Committee on Environmen- 
tal Health Problems. In 1959 the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Radiation 
outlined a program of growth for the 
Division of Radiological Health of the 
Public Health Service which is charged 
with responsibility in this field. The 
committee called for an annual budget in 
1964 of $50 million a year. 

This program of expansion was en- 
dorsed by the Environmental Health 
Committee—the Gross committee— 
which pointed out that the Division has 
immediate need for $10 million for basic 
facilities. Mr. President, the Environ- 
mental Health Committee in its 1961 
report made seven recommendations re- 
garding radiological health. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these may be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 3.) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it is- 


2 years since this committee has re- 
ported. It is 4 years since the Radiologi- 
cal Advisory Committee made its recom- 
mendations. Yet in this time little has 
been done to implement these recom- 
mendations. The budget request sent 
to the Congress this year included but 
$18,776,000 to be used for research, sur- 
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veillance and protective action, if needed, 
with regard to the radioactive hazards 
from all sources facing the whole Nation. 

This is not enough. 

Mr. President, our radiation surveil- 
lance and control program is no more 
than an ineffective gesture. 

First. Contamination is increasing and 
will continue to increase. 

Second. Our facilities for measuring 
contamination levels are almost com- 
pletely inadequate. 

Third. Our knowledge of the effects of 
continued low-level radiation upon large 
population groups is inadequate. 

Fourth. Our guidelines for public 
health action are unclear and apparently 
inappropriate. 

Fifth. Our Government is apparently 
unwilling to make positive decisions con- 
cerning the application of what stand- 
ards it has. 

Sixth. The people are confused and 
uneasy. 

Well they should be. 

Mr. President, the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Connecticut, so re- 
cently the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
announced his intention to hold hear- 
ings on the extent of the environmental 
health hazards which face our people 
and on the efficacy of Federal programs 
for meeting these hazards. 

I am today addressing a letter to the 
Senator asking that he include within 
the consideration of the subcommittee 
the state of our radiological health pro- 
gram. I ask unanimous consent that 
this letter be included in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, for 
a long time cancer was a hidden fear. 
People did not speak of it in polite so- 
ciety. Now, fortunately, our outlook 
has changed. Our outlook is more 
healthy. We have brought cancer out 
into the open and we have mounted a 
massive campaign, both private and 
public, to conquer it. It will be con- 
quered. 

It is time, Mr. President, to stop treat- 
ing radiation as once we treated cancer. 
It exists, it threatens us. It must not be 
hidden away as cancer once was. There 
is no reason to panic. Present levels do 
not call for alarm. There is every rea- 
son to act sensibly and to develop an 
adequate program of research and de- 
velopment on public health policy to 
insure adequate national safeguards. 

EXHIBIT 1 
BACKGROUND FOR MILK RADIOACTIVITY REPORTS 

The accompanying table provides the most 
recent information available concerning 
concentrations of radioactivity in milk sam- 
ples collected at the stations of the national 
Pasteurized Milk Network operated by the 
Public Health Service in cooperation with 
State and local governmental agencies. 
Every State is represented in the network. 

Regular public reports are made on the 


most recent monthly data available on iodine 
131, strontium 89 and strontium 90. Be- 
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ginning in November 1962, the monthly re- 
port also includes 12-month totals of av- 
erage daily amounts of these radionuclides in 
one liter of pasteurized milk at each sam- 
pling station. 

The data given in these reports are in 
terms of micromicrocuries per liter of milk 
(1.05 quarts). A micromicrocurie is one- 
millionth of one-millionth of a curie. A 
curie is the equivalent of the radioactivity 
produced by one gram of radium. 

The radioactivity in one liter of milk in a 
given area provides some indication of the 
radioactivity intake of the population in that 
area. Milk provides most of the daily intake 
of iodine 131 by infants and young children, 
and this age group consumes, on the average, 
not more than 1 liter of milk per day. In 
the case of strontium 90, studies suggest that 
the total daily intake is approximately 20 to 
30 percent higher than the strontium 90 
content of 1 liter of milk, because of con- 
tributions from other foods. 

Some evaluation of the significance of esti- 
mated intake levels can be obtained by com- 
parison with the following Federal Radiation 
Council guides. These guides apply to nor- 
mal peacetime nuclear operations where 
control of release of radioactivity to the en- 
vironment is possible. These daily intakes, 
averaged Over a year, are considered an ac- 
ceptable health risk for large general popu- 
lation groups for a lifetime, compatible with 
the orderly development of nuclear industry 
of the United States: 

Iodine 131: 100 micromicrocuries per day, 
or 12-month total of 36,500 micromicro- 
curies.? 

Strontium 90: 200 micromicrocuries per 
day, or 12-month total of 73,000 micromicro- 
curies. 

Strontium 89: 2,000 micromicrocuries per 
day, or 12-month total of 730,000 micro- 
microcuries. 

In a statement dated September 10, 1962, 
on their applicability to nuclear test fallout 
the Council emphasized that these guide- 
lines were not to be interpreted to mean 
that protective health measures must be 
taken when upper levels of Range II (repre- 
sented by the values given above) are ex- 
ceeded. This was stated as follows: 

“The Council believes, based on competent 
scientific advice, that any possible health 
risk which may be associated with exposures 
even many times above the guide levels 
would not result in a detectable increase in 
the incidence of disease. 

“The radiation protection guides are not 
a dividing line between safety and danger in 
actual radiation situations nor are they 
alone intended to set a limit at which pro- 
tective action should be taken, or to indi- 
cate what kind of action should be taken. 
As applied to fallout, guides can be used as 
an indication of when there is a need for 
detailed evaluation of possible exposure 
risks and when there is a need to consider 
whether any protective action should be 
taken under all the relevant circumstances. 

“The Federal Radiation Council recognizes 
the need for additional guidance related to 
fallout. The Council has directed appropri- 
ate Federal agencies to keep it continuously 
advised on the fallout situation, particu- 
larly with respect to local situations requir- 
ing evaluation. The Council, acting through 
its member agencies, will, when requested, 
provide consultation and technical assist- 
ance in the event that there is concern 
about fallout levels in any part of the 
country.” 


1The guide for iodine 131 is set for the 
most susceptible group—infants and very 
young children. For adults the iodine 131 
guide could be tenfold larger, or 365,000 
micromicrocuries per year. 
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H EDUCATION, AND WELFARE —PusBLIic Hearta Service—Diviston or RanioLocicaL Heaurn, RADIATION 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, $ Sun a ` 


asteuri: ilk network—strontium 89, strontium 90, and iodine 131: I. Average daily radionuclide levels for January and February. 
z iias II. 0 amounts of specified radionuclides in 1 liter of mite 


I. Average daily level for the month ! (ue per | IL Total for past 12 months 2 (upe from 1 liter 
liter) daily) 


Station location 


Asoft February 
1963, pa 
and Welfare a 
FF 8,070 3,927 7, 670 
10, 800 5,209 8. 160 
11.300 5,992 7, 950 
10, 415 5, 362 7,710 
9,190 4, 697 8, 580 
10, 975 4, 298 8, 380 
13,195 4,977 11, 870 
9, 925 4,158 7.900 
8.980 4,228 8,720 
10, 555 5,075 11; 660 
9, 555 4,228 9.980 
18 10, 415 4,781 10, 820 
19 12.215 8.754 14,810 
10 13 12,760 5,285 8, 440 
30 21 28, 210 7,294 10, 540 
<5 15 11,815 5, 544 8, 690 
25 25 20, 790 7, 250 3,370 
150 12 24.745 23,395 25,960 
A; 20 18 17,395 6, 552 6, 410 
West Virginia, OGparieston——————.—— 15 19 21, 070 6, 853 6,970 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, region IV: a 2 mye 33 sla 
me 30 12 9, 415 3,633 6, 660 
85 18 30, 800 ©, 608 9.040 
170 25 55, 020 8, 792 9, 530 
60 20 24,780 7,014 7,010 
70 22 42,910 8,197 7,850 
95 22 38, 010 7. 708 10,050 
<5 14 10, 800 116 13, 690 
io 15 12.830 2540 12.010 
5 16 9, 855 4,242 12, 820 
10 1 8.500 3.704 9. 500 
20 18 17,780 5,481 14, 600 
5 15 10,730 4, 438 11, 100 
10 9 8, 455 3.136 14, 400 
2 14 28. 900 4,718 21, 840 
30 2 18, 4,210 740 
15 20 20, 285 6,216 16,170 
30 16 940 404 240 
eee ee E 20 12 10, 300 28 12 25 
A TIS A T AA S N AN 25 16 21, 035 4, 889 19, 390 
North Dakota, Minot._.__-...--.-.-..-----.------------ — — 15 28 16, 655 7, 204 14. 910 
South Dakota, Rapid — . —— — 25 15 20,215 5,740 14, 670 
Department of Health, Education, an: elfare ý 

Bock 125 29 365 906 14, 670 
gran 100 30 88. 170 i 046 3 600 
20 6 6,185 1,617 7, 040 
65 17 20.180 6, 280 18,880 
70 9 2, 702 11, 040 
130 18 5, 593 18, 840 
10 13 731 720 
10 13 2 828 
25 14 4, 487 14, 630 
15 12 3, 307 31,920 
20 16 3, 864 19,710 
25 12 3.808 38, 220 
25 5 1,176 4,270 
a ae SS SO NS 15 3 1,393 5,050 
„ 60 5 1,981 4, 940 
40 6 1,918 5, 250 
10 6 1.102 4,240 
70 12 3, 026 9,770 
„ eS 35 9 5, 523 9,940 
SY SATIS 2 13 4, 655 21, 910 

35 15 


general levels for J: based 2 sampl week F Jan. 222 
... average dally levels are Dased on 1 sample por week. — ; also 4 complete calendar weeks from an. 2 through eb. end in 
2 The average multiplied number o 
V] . totals excreted to obtain the 3 11-month total; no analysis data for November 1962. 
12-month total. For this tation the number of days in a month is assumed to January totals are for 7 months; February total is for 8 months; station included in 
be 28 or 35, d. upon w! Chere sro Kor 5 hinar Waska (Hundar meee pasteurized milk network, July 1962. 
nn For both January and February, 28 days are 
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Exuisrr 2 
{From Consumer Reports, September 1962] 


IODINE 131 IN FALLOUT: A PUBLIC HEALTH 
PROBLEM 


Last fall a particularly hazardous kind of 
radioactive fallout came into prominence 
when, as a result of nuclear weapons tests 
by the U.S.S.R., high levels of iodine 131 were 
reported in the milk sold in many U.S. cities. 
This spring and summer the U.S. tests in the 
atmosphere caused high levels of iodine 131 
again in a number of cities. Now the an- 
nouncement of additional tests by the Rus- 
sians has given rise to further serious con- 
cern. 

Although radioactive iodine had been de- 
tected in milk during previous rounds of 
nuclear tests, its potential menace was not 
then as well recognized as it is today. In 
1959 tho International Commission on 
Radiological Protection set a maximum per- 
missible concentration (MPC) for the pop- 
ulation at large at roughly 700 micromicro- 
curies of iodine 131 per liter of milk, (The 
equivalent figure for the more familiar stron- 
tium 90 is 33 micromicrocuries.) Last year 
the Federal Radiation Council, a body of 
U.S. officials of Cabinet rank, issued a radia- 
tion protection guide in which it set a guid- 
ance level for children of 100 micromicro- 
curies of iodine 131 per day over a year's 
time, beyond which level “appropriate pos- 
itive control measures” should be instituted. 
This level takes account of the greater sensi- 
tivity of children’s thyroids to damage from 
iodine 131. 

Because it decays at the rapid rate of one- 
half its residual radiation each 8 days, iodine 
131 reaches the table only in foods fresh 
from the farm, chiefly milk. In the form 
of iodine salts (iodides), the hot element 
concentrates, like stable iodides, in the thy- 
roid gland. If present in sufficient quantities 
over long intervals, iodine 131 may produce 
cancer of the thyroid in some individuals. 
Not only are the thyroid glands of children 
more sensitive to iodine 131 than adult thy- 
roids; because children in this country drink 
much more milk than adults, they also are 
exposed to larger doses of iodine 131. 

Fallout of this particular contaminant, 
while it persists for only a few days to a few 
weeks after the nuclear explosion that pro- 
duces it, follows geographic patterns as di- 
vergent as the vagaries of wind and weather 
and thus far as unpredictable in terms of 
iodine levels in milk. In the two series of 
weapons tests during the past year, certain 
localities seem to have borne the brunt of 
the stuff. For brief periods, its level in milk 
soared high above the radiation protection 
guide level. These episodic doses, each by 
itself, may not be cause for much concern, 
It is repeated high exposures—raising the 
possibility of an average daily intake of 100 
micromicrocuries or more over a full year— 
that the Federal Radiation Council has 
warned against. 

How likely is this possibility? In St. Louis, 
where the U.S. Public Health Service has 
been making periodic checks on iodine 131 
in milk since 1957, children who drank a 
liter of milk a day had an average daily 
intake of 250 micromicrocuries, according to 
the Greater St. Louis Committee for Nuclear 
Information, during the year from May 1957 
through April 1958—21 times the presen’ 
guidance level. Recently Public Health Serv- 
ice figures revealed that from last September 
through May of this year the accumulated 
dose from milk in Des Moines and Minne- 
apolis reached two-thirds of the annual level 
warned against. In May alone, as the table 
below shows, Wichita, Kans., had an average 
of 220 and a 1-day peak of 660. In June the 
daily average in Spokane, Wash., was 350 
and the peak 1,240. Dr. Luther L. Terry, 
Surgeon General of the United States, com- 
mented in June that since last September 
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there were “several areas in the midcon- 
tinent section of the country where the esti- 
mated thyroid doses of infants, based upon 
the concentration of radioiodine in milk, 
[had already] approached the radiation pro- 
tection guide recommended by the Federal 
Radiation Council.” In July health officials 
in Utah reported a peak of 2,050 in Salt 
Lake City, and, for the first time, fresh milk 
was diverted from the market to dry-milk 
plants. 

A recent report to Dr. Terry by the National 
Advisory Committee on Radiation laid down 
some basic principles concerning measures 
to meet the problem: “The primary objective 
of a public health program to deal with 
radioactive contamination of the environ- 
ment is to prevent undue radiation exposure 
of the population. To attain this objective, 
a public health authority must possess (a) 
a capability to measure as rapidly and com- 
pletely as necessary the levels of contamina- 
tion prevailing in those components of the 
environment which have public health im- 
portance; (b) an ability to evaluate these 
measurements in relation to national ra- 
diation protection standards; and (c) a 
capability to evaluate, recommend, and apply 
appropriate countermeasures when war- 
ranted.” 

The public health problem was discussed 
by Dr. Russell H. Morgan, professor of radio- 
logical science at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and Chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee on Radiation, at the hearing in 
June of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

Excerpts from his testimony are pertinent: 

“It is important that responsibility for 
countermeasure application be well defined. 
If one is well prepared to face a radiocon- 
tamination incident, regardless of causes, 
public concern over the hazards of ionizing 
radiation may be expected to diminish sub- 
stantially. 

“It has not been clearly established who 
in Government is responsible for the initia- 
tion of countermeasures when they are 
needed. However, since radlocontamination 
is primarily a health problem, it appears 
fairly evident that public health authorities 
must carry an important part of this respon- 
sibility. Indeed, when the contamination 
arises from such sources as nuclear reactors, 
industrial plants, and other domestic fa- 
cilities engaged in the use of radioactive 
materials, there can be little question that 
the responsibility for countermeasures re- 
sides squarely with State and local health 
authorities, with the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service providing competent 
technical and administrative guidance. 

“when the contamination is due to nu- 
clear weapons testing, the initiation of 
countermeasures is more complex. Under 
these circumstances, one is faced with enor- 
mous international as well as domestic prob- 
lems. Also, if the contamination results 
from U.S. testing, the wisest countermeasure 
may be one which calls for a slowing or 
cessation of testing until the contamination 
falls to lower levels. Since the President, 
alone, has authority to change testing sched- 
ules, it is evident that it must be the Presi- 
dent on whom responsibility must fall for 
the determination of when and what coun- 
termeasures should be applied to combat 
undue radiocontamination from weapons 
tests. The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service also has a major responsibility 
to provide the President with the best pos- 
sible information on prevailing radiocon- 
tamination levels and estimates of antici- 
pated biological damage. 

“A countermeasure to be useful must ful- 
fill a number of requirements. First, it must 
be effective; that is, it must substantially 
reduce population exposures below those 
which would prevail if the countermeasures 
were not used. Second, it must be safe; 
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ie., the health risk associated with its use 
must be considerably less than those of the 
contaminant at the level at which the coun- 
termeasure is applied. Third, it must be 
practical. The logistics of its application 
must be well worked out; its cost must be 
reasonable; and all legal problems associated 
with its use must be resolved. Next, re- 
sponsibility and authority for its applica- 
tion must be well identified. * * * Finally, 
careful attention must be given to such ad- 
ditional considerations as its impact on the 
public, industry, agriculture, and Govern- 
ment. 

“One of the first countermeasures to con- 
sider against iodine 131 is the placing of all 
children of early age, lactating mothers and 
pregnant women on evaporated milk or pow- 
dered dry skim milk, This provides protec- 
tion for the most susceptible individuals in 
the population. Since the average transit 
time for evaporated milk and powdered milk 
to reach the consumer is at least 2 months, 
close to 100 percent reduction in iodine 131 
intake is provided. The countermeasure 
produces no deleterious side-effects to health. 
The dairy industry has sufficient capacity to 
supply the additional quantities of processed 
milk which the women and children may 
need. Costs are reasonable and no legal 
problems are foreseen. 

“The addition of stable iodine (in the form 
of iodine salts) to the diet and the medical 
administration of thyroid extract are two 
countermeasures which have received con- 
siderable study in recent years. Evidence is 
at hand which indicates that relatively small 
amounts of stable iodine, 1 mg. in children 
and 5 mg. in adults when taken daily, will 
induce gradually over a few days a reduction 
of about 80 percent in radioiodine accumula- 
tion by the thyroid gland; greater and more 
rapid reduction can be achieved by larger 
doses. The medical administration of thy- 
roid extract also prevents radioiodine uptake 
when sufficient doses to suppress the func- 
tion of the thyroid gland are given. In spite 
of the ability of both methods to reduce 
radioiodine accumulation, thelr use as 
countermeasures should usually be reserved 
for limited application due to the dangers 
inherent in the administration of food addi- 
tives and medicants to large population 
groups.” 

With respect to the use of canned or 
powdered milk to protect the thyroid from 
the effects of iodine 131, it is estimated that 
the available commercial supply of such sub- 
stitutes for fresh milk equals nearly 2-weeks 
consumption by the entire population, adults 
as well as children, though unequal distribu- 
tion no doubt would find some cities with 
shorter or longer rations. An adequate 
monitoring system, however, could quickly 
pinpoint the areas of high iodine 131 con- 
centration, and the required milk substitutes 
could be moved to those areas as needed. 

As Dr. Morgan stated, radiocontamination 
is a public health problem; it cannot be 
dealt with by individual action alone. 
Meeting it would require that Government 
authorities really plan for the appropriate 
steps to be taken when necessary. And cer- 
tainly one of those steps is that the public 
be kept better informed than it has been. 


Highest peak levels of iodine 131 in milk 
during the past year 


{Micromicrocuries per liter] 
Single- | Avera 
dey for the 
poak month 
September 1961: 

New Orleans, La. 530 90 
St. is, MO 500 170 
Jackson, Miss. 460 150 
ce S a 

a, ERED 
Atlanta, GG 320 80 
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Highest peak levels of iodine 131 in milk 
during the past year—Continued 


[Micromicrocuries per liter] 
Single- 


—— —— —— — 
Nore.—Radiation Protection Guide 5 is 100 
micromicrocuri day over a year’s e. 
Sources: U.S. Public ealth Service and Utah Health 
Department. 
ExuiirT 3 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON RADIO- 
LOGICAL HEALTH 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Public Health Service should as- 
sume responsibility for the develop- 
ment of a sound radiological health program 
in the United States. Particular attention 
should be directed to (a) research on radia- 
tion protection standards; (b) the continued 
development of a comprehensive surveillance 
network for the measurement of environ- 
mental radiation levels; and (c) the develop- 
ment and application of appropriate counter- 
measures where radiation hazards exist, 

2. The Service should carry out this re- 
sponsibility through its Division of Radio- 
logical Health. This Division should be 
provided with (a) a scientific staff of high 
competence and (b) facilities which include 
central administrative and laboratory units 
and a series of regional field stations wherein 
the technical operations and suitable por- 
tions of the research and training programs 
of the Division may be conducted. The 
central units might well be developed as 
part of a PHS Center for Evironmental Health 
although delay in the development of such 
a center must not be allowed to hold up the 
construction of additional facilities for the 
Division. Estimates for facilities needed im- 
mediately are $10 million of which $7 million 
are for central administrative and laboratory 
units and $3 million are for additional re- 
gional laboratories. Substantial additional 
funds will be needed in the not-distant fu- 
ture to meet the rapidly expanding demands 
being placed upon the Division of Radiolog- 
ical Health. 

3. The Division of Radiological Health 
should give increasing attention to its pro- 
grams to support university research through 
grants and contracts. The current extra- 
mural research program of the Division is 
far behind the schedule laid out by the 
National Advisory Committee on Radiation 
2 years ago and strong efforts should be made 
to bring this program to its proper place in 
the activities of the Division. 

4. The program of the Division of Radi- 
ological Health to promote and support 
training programs for radiation health spe- 
cialists and radiation technicians within uni- 
versities and public health agencies should 
also be substantially increased. Annual sup- 
port at a level of $5 million is needed im- 
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mediately to meet the anticipated demands 
for radiological health personnel over the 
next 10 years. 

5. The Division of Radiological Health in 
the development of its programs should place 
special emphasis on problems arising from 
the use of medical and industrial radiation 
sources and should pay particular attention 
to regional problems that transcend State 
and local authority. The measurement of 
environmental levels of radioactivity and 
the application of appropriate countermeas- 
ures where excessive levels are found to exist 
constitute one set of such problems. 

6. A Radiation Hazards Research Liaison 
Committee should be established between 
the Public Health Service and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, to give direction and co- 
ordination to the radiation hazards research 
programs of the two agencies. 

7. Finally, the growth of the budget of 
the Division of Radiological Health should 
be allowed to proceed at the pace outlined 
in the 1959 report of the National Advisory 
Committee on Radiation. This calls for an 
annual budget of $50 million by 1964. Cur- 
rently this growth is behind schedule, a cir- 
cumstance that should not be allowed to 
continue in view of the rapidly increasing 
responsibilities of the Division in today’s 
troubled world. 

EXHIBIT 4 
U.S, SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
May 14, 1963. 
Hon. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RIBICOFF: I congratulate you 
upon your initiative in undertaking hear- 
ings on environmental health hazards and 
the adequacy of Federal programs to cope 
with them. Such a study has been long 
needed and will be highly valued. No man 
in the Senate is better qualified to make it. 

I am enclosing two statements which I 
have presented to the Senate. The first 
speaks of the radioactive contamination of 
the Arctic food chain: lichen—caribou— 
Eskimo. This contamination has risen to 
high levels in the Scandinavian Arctic. 
There are indications that it is rising even 
higher. The same sources of contamination 
exist in Arctic Alaska, but so far our knowl- 
edge and measurements of the problem have 
been inadequate for purposes of evaluation, 

The second statement speaks in some de- 
tail of the confusion and disarray apparent 
in our national program of radiation meas- 
urement and control. 

Contamination caused by radioactive fall- 
out is a national problem. It is a public 
health problem. As such, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the responsibility to see that 
intelligent, encompassing action is taken to 
insure the public safety. 

The Division of Radiological Health of the 
Public Health Service, staffed as it is with 
able and skilled civil servants, has neither 
the funds nor the organization to cope with 
the task. 

If it is convenient to your plans, I would 
urge you in your investigation of environ- 
mental health to give attention to the press- 
ing need for improved radiological health 
measures. 

With highest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARTLETT. 


SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE ON SO- 
CIAL AND EDUCATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS OF RURAL AND URBAN 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN YOUTHS 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on April 

6, the 12th Annual Southwest Confer- 


ence met in Los Angeles to discuss the 
social and educational problems of urban 
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and rural Mexican-American youth. I 

have just seen the conference’s report 

containing the recommendations that 
resulted from its meetings. It contains 
some very constructive proposals. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
full text of the conference’s recommen- 
dations. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF URBAN 
AND RURAL MEXICAN-AMERICAN YOUTH— 
RECOMMENDATIONS FROM SECTION MEETINGS 
or 12TH ANNUAL SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE, 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, APRIL 6, 1963 


T. SELF-DEFINITION 


Leader: Martin Ortiz, executive director, 
east-central area, Welfare Planning Council; 
recorder: the Reverend Antonio Hernandez, 
director, Cleland House of Neighborly Service. 


Recommendations 


1. That we emphasize the Americanism of 
people of Mexican descent and that further 
effort be made to assimilate and enrich their 
contribution to American culture. 

2. That persons of Mexican descent be in- 
formed of their rich cultural background, 
both Indian-pagan and Spanish-Christian. 

3. That accelerated efforts be made to in- 
form the Mexican-American of his rights and 
privileges in this country. 

4. That recommendations be made to the 
Los Angeles city schools and other agencies 
working with people of Mexican descent to 
institute programs for better understanding 
of people of Mexican-American background. 

5. That scholarship programs offered to 
Mexican-American youth be established for 
the purpose of providing greater educational 
opportunities and that in some way these 
scholarship programs be coordinated. 

6. That Mexican-American groups avail 
themselves of the resources of community 
newspapers for the purpose of informing the 
total community of the educational and cul- 
tural activities of these groups. 


II. FAMILY ORGANIZATION 


Leader: David P. Macpherson, probation 
director, Los Angeles County Probation De- 
partment; recorder: Faustina Solis, Califor- 
nia Department of Mental Health. 

Recommendations 

1. (a) That a specialist in family organi- 
zation of the Mexican-American be desig- 
nated or assigned within agencies at the 
State and national level to develop research, 
coordination, and training; (b) that an in- 
terdepartmental council composed of these 
staff specialists be formed; and (c) that com- 
munity advisory committees composed of 
professional and lay personnel be appointed 
to serve in an advisory capacity to the inter- 
departmental councils. 

2. That individuals of competence, aware- 
ness and knowledge be appointed to govern- 
ing boards in order to relate the formulation 
of policy to meet the needs of Mexican- 
American families. 

8. That grants be appropriated for action 
projects related to health, education, and 
welfare services for the Mexican-American 
family which would provide training op- 
portunities for Spanish-speaking students. 

4. That training funds be appropriated for 
upgrading of personnel of existing agencies. 

5. That, in the educational area, schools be 
requested to utilize community organization 
personnel and knowledge to promote the 
Mexican-American family’s greater partici- 
pation in and sense of responsibility to the 
total school program. 

6. That local branch offices of agencies be 
encouraged to develop neighborhood coun- 
cils to advise on local problems or needs and 
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provide information on cultural patterns in 
that area. 

7. That the Laboratory in Urban Culture 
of Occidental College develop a professional 
resource group who are knowledgeable about 
Mexican-American culture and who could be 
available to organizations, institutions and 
agencies for training and consultation, 

8. That, to follow up the conference, ma- 
terial from this work group be documented 
for use by agencies and training personnel 
who work with Mexican-Americans and that 
this documentation be assisted by the Los 
Angeles County Commission on Human 
Relations. 

III. EDUCATION 

Leader: John Burma, Ph. D., chairman, 
department of sociology, Grinnell College; 
recorder: Jan Pluim, principal, Riis High 
School. 

Recommendations 

1. That vocational and personal guidance 
programs in the public schools, and all 
schools, be strengthened. 

2. That schools develop a program to 
stimulate greater pride and understanding of 
the cultural heritage of the Mexican-Ameri- 
can child. 

8. That school boards establish a strong, 
positive statement of policy toward the ac- 
culturation of the Mexican-American child. 

4, That schools provide an intensive oral 
language and enrichment program, prefer- 
ably in the prekindergarten years, 

5. That schools teach both English and 
Spanish in the elementary grades. 

6. That schools and teachers recognize that 
some students come with Spanish as a first 
language and that English should be taught 
accordingly. 

7. That schools should be encouraged to 
recruit, hire, and place in appropriate posi- 
tions counselors who speak Spanish and have 
an understanding of the Mexican-American 
child, 

8. That schools develop methods and pro- 

to bring parents and others into full 
participation in the school community. 

9. That schools encourage the establish- 
ment of a liaison position to interpret the 
school program and viewpoint to Mexican- 
American parents. 

10. That school boards establish an in- 
service training program for teachers in or- 
der to help them understand middle-class 
values and to translate these values in their 
relationships with pupils from other classes. 

11. That the vocational training program 
in the comprehensive high school be ex- 
panded and strengthened and that the voca- 
tional scope of the junior colleges be 
broadened. 

12. That these recommendations be 
brought to the attention of all school boards 
in the area that are concerned with Mexican- 
American students. 

13. That at a future conference, repre- 
sentatives of the various schools be prepared 
to indicate ways and methods by which these 
recommendations have been implemented. 

IV. HEALTH AND COMMUNITY NEEDS 

Leader: Thelma Herold, health education, 
Northeast District; recorder: Raymond W. 
Craig, M.D., National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

Recommendations 

1. That the Southwest Conference encour- 
age a pilot project to develop a family health 
center in the Mexican-American neighbor- 
hood which would provide the following: 
(a) Comprehensive services, including diag- 
nosis, treatment, and followup; (b) profes- 
sional personnel able to communicate in the 
Spanish language and present at convenient 
hours; and (c) training of community aids, 
recruited from the neighborhood, included 
in the program of the family health center. 

2. That professional personnel within 
agencies dealing with Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple, both groups and individuals, be trained 
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in the Spanish language, and that personnel 
not only be encouraged to learn Spanish but 
also receive either time off or extra salary 
or a bonus in order to facilitate proficiency 
in this language. 

8. That an immediate study be made of 
the policies and programs of existing health 
and welfare agencies which impede utiliza- 
tion and service of available Spanish-speak- 
ing people. 

4. That the Southwest Conference recom- 
mend that the National Service Corps pro- 
gram include urban as well as rural areas. 


V. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND LEADERSHIP 


Leader: Joe Maldonado, executive direc- 
tor, Alameda County Council of Social 
Planning; recorder: Annette Gromfin, train- 
ing coordinator, Youth Studies Center, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 


Recommendations 


(Nore—The Mexican-American commu- 
nity has many organizations, but they need 
better coordination and more adequate 
means of communication; further, there is 
existing leadership in the community which 
could be better utilized through the above 
methods; also, coordination and communi- 
cation are needed to develop youth leader- 
ship and indigenous adult leadership.) 


To accomplish this, it is recommended: 

1. That this conference explore the possi- 
bility of establishing a regional action or- 
ganization to be concerned with the prob- 
lems of Mexican-Americans, and that this 
organization be a clearinghouse with at least 
the following four components: (a) Securing 
factual data on problem areas; (b) develop- 
ing a priority system in identifying and 
working on problem areas; (c) gathering 
knowledge of existing programs and dissemi- 
nating these; and (d) making action recom- 
mendations to the various kinds of groups 
concerned, 

2. That this organization may wish to be 
called by the name of this conference. 


VI. JOB PLACEMENT 


Leader: Herbert R. Sigurdson, associate 
director, Youth Studies Center, University 
of Southern California; recorder: Dennis 
Fargas, chief, Equal Employment Opportu- 
nities Section, Office of Employment, U.S, 
Air Force. 

Recommendations 


That the conference, or a committee es- 
tablished as a result of the conference, 
should: 

1. Provide support, in writing, for the 
Youth Opportunities Board’s proposal to 
establish a special manpower development 
training and youth program for the East 
Los Angeles area. 

2. Communicate to the President of the 
United States, the Department of Defense, 
and the President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities the urgent need to 
have U.S. Government contracts contain 
clauses which specify that part of the train- 
ing allowance provided to contractors be 
spent for youth training or apprenticeship 
programs. 

8. Take action to encourage a more inten- 
sive use of Spanish-speaking religious lead- 
ers for the purpose of communicating to 
Mexican-American parents the increasing 
importance of education as a prerequisite to 
employment. 

4. Approach a private foundation to pro- 
vide funds for the establishment of an agency 
which would carry forward and seek imple- 
mentation of the recommendations of this 
and other similar conferences on minority 
employment. 

5. Communicate to the Governor of the 
State of California and the Governors of other 
Southwestern States the need to increase 
manpower in a number of State agencies so 
that a continuing program of developing 
equal employment and training opportunities 
may be extended to include a larger spectrum 
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of private enterprise firms (e.g. Phoenix’s 
careers for youth program, Higher Horizons, 
etc.). 

6. Communicate to the Chairman of the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission (Dr, Cotter) 
commending the Commission for its support 
of Dr. Samora’s research and urging publica- 
tion of his report without delay because of 
its significant contribution to understanding 
the problems of Spanish-speaking Americans, 


JAMES K. CARR MAKES CHALLENG- 
ING PROPOSAL FOR SAVING CALI- 
FORNIA’S NATURAL ELEMENTS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of my colleagues to a force- 
ful and stimulating speech made in Feb- 
ruary by James K. Carr, Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior, before the California 
Municipal Utilities Association. 

In his address Mr. Carr laments the 
sharp deterioration of California’s nat- 
ural endowments which he attributes to 
commercialism, indifference, and igno- 
rance. He paints a bleak picture of cities 
that “slobber over into the countryside, 
cluttered with billboards, spawning sleazy 
development that have brought new, ugly 
words to our California lexicon—slurbs 
and slurburbia.” The picture is a dis- 
mal one but the note on which Mr. Carr 
concludes his remarks is a positive and 
challenging one. I applaud Jim Carr’s 
proposal for saving California. I agree 
with him that it cannot be done alone by 
greater State and Federal expenditures. 
And I endorse his call for a citizens’ cru- 
sade to get people of every age and in 
every walk of life to participate in a 
statewide effort to improve the quality 
and character of the State of California. 

The ideas that Mr. Carr presents will 
interest everyone who is concerned about 
the development and preservation of our 
country’s natural resources. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp the entire text of 
Mr. Carr’s address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Most POPULOUS STATE'S FUTURE— 
QUANTITY OR QUALITY 
(Remarks of James K. Carr, Under Secretary 
of the Interior, at the 1963 Annual Confer- 
ence of the California Municipal Utilities 

Association, Sacramento, Calif., Febru- 

ary 27, 1963) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
a distinct privilege to address this audience. 
This is a very timely opportunity. Many of 
the leaders of State government are here 
and we have the key officials of the cities 
and publicly owned districts in the Califor- 
nia Municipal Utilities Association. The 
members of this association serve either 
water, electricity, gas, or a combination of 
these services to about 75 percent of the 
people of the most populous State in the 
United States. 

Few audiences could be better qualified to 
ponder the subject of my remarks, “The 
Most Populous State’s Future—Quantity or 
Quality.” Actually, the subject must be, 
“The Most Populous State’s Future—Quan- 
tity and Quality,” because the quantity, the 
continued increase of population, will occur 
whether we like it or not. 

I speak to you as a former member of this 
association, a former member of Governor 
Brown’s administration, as the Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior, but primarily as a third- 
generation Californian who shares with mil- 
lions of others concern about the future of 
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this State—occupied by the largest group of 
people in these 50 United States. 

When my grandfather Carr migrated to 
California in the 1870’s, Los Angeles was a 
relatively small, sleepy pueblo. In popula- 
tion and activity it couldn’t match Shasta, 
the place where he settled—now a ghost 
town. Today, Metropolitan Los Angeles, 
western America’s leader in population, has 
7 million people—southern California has 
10 million people. Population estimates in- 
dicate southern California may have 30 mil- 
lion residents in less than four decades. The 
migration of the gold rush was insignificant 
compared to the western migration of today. 

Today, I want to talk to you about Cali- 
fornia and conservation. When I speak of 
conservation, I mean development as well 
as preservation of natural resources. Presi- 
dent Kennedy said it so well in his message 
to the Congress on March 1, 1962. He said: 
“We must reaffirm our dedication to the 
sound practices of conservation which can 
be defined as the wise use of our natural 
environment; it is, in the final analysis, the 
highest form of thrift—the prevention of 
waste and despoilment while preserving, im- 
proving, and renewing the quality and use- 
fulness of all our resources.” 

A similar objective was in mind when 
Secretary of the Interior Udall said: “It is 
the conviction of this administration that 
we should plan the use of our land resources 
so that material progress and the creation of 
a lifegiving environment will go hand in 
hand.” 

Because of my past associations with you, 
some will expect me to talk about develop- 
ment of water and power and energy. These 
are the necessary foundations on which we 
build an expanding economy. I shall, how- 
ever, leave those subjects to others. Suffice 
it to say that the State of California, local 
agencies represented here, and the Federal 
agencies, are making great strides forward 
in these fields. 

Today, I want to discuss with you some 
broader conservation challenges which also 
relate to our lifegiving environment. This 
is the “quiet crisis” as Secretary Udall terms 
it. These challenges refer to the task of 
renewing the quality and usefulness of the 
State’s natural gifts. 

When California was recently caught up 
in the holiday spirit, and celebrated achiev- 
ing the title of the most populous State, 
many recalled the comment of Chief Justice 
Warren, a former great Governor of this 
State. He said: “I would not celebrate with 
fireworks, or by dancing in the street. I 
would make it a day of contemplation as to 
how we might better provide for the happi- 
ness of these millions.” 

So I should like to speak even more to 
the point. You know as well as I do the 
ugly illustrations that make up the sad story 
of failure to maintain the quality of the 
Golden State. Smog too often hangs like 
a pall over all our cities, causing discomfort, 
damage, and even death. In a single genera- 
tion we have almost ruined the superb Medi- 
terranean climate of southern California. 
Some shorelines foam with detergents, fish 
and wildlife are threatened, and scenic beau- 
ty is destroyed. Cities slobber over into the 
countryside, cluttered with billboards, 
spawning sleazy developments that have 
brought new, ugly words to our California 
lexicon—slurbs and slurburbia. 

Campground and recreation areas are over- 
flowing with people. They are simply seek- 
ing living and breathing space. 

California has one of the best highway 
systems in the United States, built to meet 
fantastic demands. But, in many places, 
our precious scenery falls under the tyranny 
of the automobile and the highway design- 
er. There is need for more effort to build 
esthetically and to take advantage of the 
scenic approach as has been done so well on 
some of the parkways in the east. “Crack- 
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ing up” 200 automobiles as a result of one 
accident on a southern California freeway, 
and 150 more in another accident within rifie 
shot of this room, is evidence enough that 
we have a lot to learn. More speed and 
straighter lanes of concrete are not the 
answer. 

The shores of Lake Tahoe, the jewel of the 
Sierras, already bear the permanent scars of 
uncontrolled, unplanned commercialism un- 
checked; this kind of “slurbanization” can 
despoil forever our cherished, scenic, recrea- 
tion areas. What a price to pay for so-called 
civilization. 

And in the coastal mountains, California’s 
special gift of the Creator, the redwoods, no- 
ble sentries of this “unique bright land,” 
are increasingly victims of the chain saw, 
being logged in many places with no other 
control than the laws of the marketplace, 
as though these trees were just another 
species of timber. Should the economics of 
the lumber industry be the sole standard 
of value? In some instances, the logged- 
over hillsides bleed silt into the streams 
where fish no longer swim. As a result, the 
floodwaters roar unchecked down the denud- 
ed hillsides and destroy giant trees in the 
glorious groves downstream where State and 
private effort has combined to save the red- 
woods. When these centuries-old trees are 
gone, they cannot be replaced for a thousand 
years. 

One of the great commentators of our 
generation, Eric Sevareid, recently predicted 
that our last frontiers of serenity and space 
will: “disappear unless we learn * * * that 
progress has to be defined to mean preserv- 
ing and cherishing as well as changing and 
improving.” 

And there is another area where I think we 
should ask ourselves whether the sole con- 
sideration of the marketplace is leading us 
astray. Many of the rich bottom lands of 
this State are being filled with subdivisions. 
For a variety of reasons, primarily inade- 
quate zoning, taxes go up, forcing the farm- 
ers to sell out. Losing forever valuable ag- 
ricultural land is a reflection on all of us. 
We haven't given enough consideration to 
the future, nor to the problems of the farm- 
ers, or to the problems of the homebuilders. 
The result is that throughout California, 
agricultural lands which cannot be replaced 
are disappearing in this great “Garden of 
Eden.” It will take planning, courage, en- 
ergy, and proper zoning laws to reverse the 
trend. One apparent need is to establish 
a tax policy to protect the individual who 
finds himself the victim of circumstances. 

If nothing can be done to save the land 
from being overrun by subdivisions, we will 
have to establish Orange Grove State Park 
in southern California to show future gen- 
erations a real orange grove. And, in the 
beautiful Santa Clara Valley, we will have 
to authorize an Orchards State Park so peo- 
ple can have some idea of how that famous, 
bountiful valley appeared before we overran 
it because of lack of planning. 

There is and has been a longstanding con- 
troversy over the construction of a new 
powerplant on one of the most beautiful 
headlands along the California shoreline, 
Bodega Head. At one time this point was 
designated as a highly desirable location for 
a State park. It's not enough to blame 
the power company. The company makes 
the point that it is in the business of pro- 
ducing power as economically as it can for 
its customers. It does not have the full 
responsibility for planning land use for the 
entire State. But we must find a way for 
private enterprise and Government agencies 
to plan our future together and not on a 
single-purpose basis. 

There are many who say the powerplant 
could be built elsewhere, saving this part of 
California’s vanishing coastline for public 
recreation. If this shoreline is lost to the 
people of California and the Nation, it is 
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your fault and mine for not insisting earlier 
that we have the kind of comprehensive 
land-use planning that is essential to protect 
the interests of all Californians and our chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 

If the bleak picture I have just reviewed 
with you presents the entire story, there 
would be little reason for my speaking here 
today. Fortunately, the people of the State 
are beginning to be aroused. There is much 
being done. There is far more that we can 
and must do. With leadership from groups 
such as this, we can reverse the trend. We 
ean keep California the “unique bright 
land.“ 

Today I want to propose a California con- 
servation crusade —a citizens’ crusade one 
that will permit people of every age to make 
their contribution toward improving the 
quality the character—the livability of the 
State of California. This cannot be done 
alone by greater State and Federal expendi- 
tures, although such expenditures may be 
necessary to acquire land and to accomplish 
certain specific objectives. But, success in 
such a drive depends on using all the latent 
human and financial resources that can be 
channeled into a conservation crusade if we 
provide the leadership. We cannot merely 
legislate conservation achievements. It is 
the result of a state of mind. 

Only last week the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia were told that in this 
country a commercial building has a consti- 
tutional right to be an eyesore if that's the 
way the owner wants it. We must combat 
this interpretation of community respon- 
sibility or fall victim to crass commercialism. 

As an example of an opposite viewpoint, 
let us focus for a moment on one of Califor- 
nia’s most beautiful cities, Santa Barbara, 
with its flowers, attractive buildings and 
tree-lined streets. It is uniquely situated 
on a shelf between the mountains and the 
sea. It just didn’t happen that way. Thom- 
as M. Storke, the distinguished Pulitzer 
Prize-winning publisher of the Santa Barbara 
News-Press has written warnings about the 
constant threat to the beauty of Santa 
Barbara. In his autobiography, California 
Editor Storke writes: “Santa Barbara can re- 
main a city of dreams if rigid zoning con- 
trols are maintained, if smokeless industry is 
encouraged, if building codes are not relaxed, 
and if fly-by-night subdividers with no stake 
in Santa Barbara’s future are not permitted 
to despoil the natural beauty of our sur- 
roundings.” 

Has this emphasis on character, on quality, 
caused Santa Barbara to suffer economically? 
Hardly—it is the hub of one of the fastest 
growing counties in the State, and through 
vigilance the city is maintaining its charm. 

If this same determination to build beauti- 
fully for the future—this leadership is mul- 
tiplied in hundreds of other California com- 
munities, our job will already be half done. 
We will have reversed the trend. No longer 
will books be written entitled, “Dreadful 
California”. 

There are many things on the plus side. 
Governor Brown, Speaker of the Assembly 
Unruh, and many others are moving forward 
on & program to acquire land for parks and 
recreation. President Kennedy and Secre- 
tary Udall are joining with key congression- 
al leaders to establish a Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund. It will be used to assist 
States in planning for outdoor recreation 
and in acquiring the necessary land under 
both State and Federal programs. 

Governor Brown, State Resources Adminis- 
trator Hugo Fisher, and members of the 
legislature, are taking action to establish 
more State park land such as the proposed 
interstate park at Lake Tahoe. And, there 
are excellent examples of cooperation be- 
tween the Brown administration and the 
Kennedy administration. Just recently the 
Federal Government turned over to the State 
of California almost all the remaining land 
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on Angel Island, the gem of San Francisco 
Bay, for enlargement of the State park. The 
State of California is already at work. More 
facilities will be built there and reforesta- 
tion will take place. By a brief boat ride 
over the waters of San Francisco Bay, visitors 
will be able to go from the congested city 
to this green sanctuary where, in a few 
years, much of the natural forest growth can 
be restored. Angel Island will be a living ex- 
ample of what this land was like before the 
coming of the white man—a magic island in 
the San Francisco Bay area for recreation 
and the renewal of the mind and the spirit. 

There are many other hopeful develop- 
ments in California. The Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore is a legislative reality, a 
major step toward saving some of this State’s 
vanishing shore line. And, up in the north- 
ern part of the State, an even larger new 
national recreation area may be opened up 
as a result of plans worked out between the 
Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Legislation has been 
introduced in this session of the Congress 
to establish there a national recreation area 
of more than a quarter of a million acres 


tral Valley project at Whiskeytown, Shasta, 
and Trinity. 

Much of the land is already in Federal 
ownership. The area will be developed for 
intensive recreation use with water sports, 
fishing, hunting, hiking trails, riding trails. 
We are recommending to the Congress that 
the areas in the national forest be admin- 
istered by the U.S, Forest Service, and the 
remaining areas by the National Park Serv- 
ice, but by national recreation standards 
rather than national park standards. This 
will permit intense, diversified land and 
water recreation use for tens of thousands 
of Californians. 

In southern California the next step is 
to move forward to establish a national park 
on the Channel Islands off Santa Barbara. 
Also, we need to plan now for a scenic park- 
way down the coast range of mountains from 
Siskiyou to San Luis Obispo. Speaking of 
southern California, we must find ways to 
control fires, and prevent building in such 
a way that floods cause buildings to slide 
into canyons. Conservation means wise de- 
velopment of all of our resources. We suffer 
the consequences when we do things piece- 
meal, 

Now a comment about conservation and 
local government, Without State or Fed- 
eral help the citizens of the Big Sur coun- 
try drew a master plan for zoning to pro- 
tect the rugged coastline against those who 
would despoil its incomparable beauty. 
County and city governments have their 
responsibilities in the wise use of resources. 

There are many other examples of indi- 
vidual and group effort in other States that 
can be a pattern for Californians. The rec- 
ord of Troop 29 of Leland and Lake Lee- 
lanan, Mich., should be an inspiration 
to every Boy Scout troop in America. In 
the magazine of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration of December—January 1962-63, there 
is a highly deserved tribute to Troop 29, 
the Boy Scout troop whose conservation good 
deed has lasted 13 years. 

There are thousands of Boy Scouts, mem- 
bers of youth groups, conservation classes in 
schools, retired people, Californians in every 
walk of life who will join a California Con- 
servation Crusade if we but show them the 
way. The job can never be done by Federal 
and State efforts alone. 

We must establish ways through which 
people can implement their eagerness to 
contribute. Resources Administrator Hugo 
Fisher talked to me about this in Wash- 
ington, D.C., 2 weeks ago. 

Private groups must do their share and in 
many cases they are doing so. The Southern 
California Edison Co. has an excellent con- 
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servation record. It has done considerable 
work in reforestation and the development 
of fish and wildlife resources. The Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. is stepping up its interest 
in recreation use of reservoirs. Many of the 
oil companies are assisting the conservation 
movement. 

The real problem is to mobilize the will- 
ingness of individuals who want to help. 
Representatives of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. are exploring the feasibility of 
my suggestion that we make conservation 
education as close as your telephone. All 
that would be necessary is to dial seven 
letters—C-O-N-S-E-R-V. State or Federal 
agency personnel would then give informa- 
tion by telephone as to how one can par- 
ticipate in conservation programs and par- 
ticularly in their immediate area. 

Your host utility, the Sacramento Munici- 
pal Utility District, has set examples of what 
many organizations in this Association can 
do. The district has joined others in a drive 
to “plant the right tree in the right place,” 
a community beautification program that 
will have lasting benefits. The district is 
landscaping substations where they must be 
located in residential districts. Programs 
have been set in motion so homeowners and 
homebuilders can place unsightly power 
facilities underground. It is not an easy 
program to administer, but prudent conser- 
vation of our environment is seldom easy. 
The district also has established an excellent 
record in the protection and enhancement of 
fish and wildlife resources. 

One thing above all should be made clear, 
and I would like to say this particularly to 
my fellow members of the engineering pro- 
fession: Too many of us labor under the 
fallacy of thinking that the best way to get 
a job done is the short-term, cheapest way. 
Too often we ignore the fact that the fa- 
cilities we build have a long-term impact 
on the community completely over and 
above the particular function they serve. 

We engineers should never forget that our 
job is not merely to save money or to move 
traffic or to produce power, but to create 
better conditions of life for all of the people. 
We must have in mind every moment our 
higher obligations to our communities. Too 
often there isn't any chance for the people 
who pay the bill to have a voice in saying 
how roads should be built, utility systems 
established, a similar public works carried 
out, even when they would be willing to 
pay more to have the job done the right way. 
And by the right way I mean doing it so 
as to improve the beauty, the character, the 
livability of our communities. 

So maybe all of us, particularly the engi- 
neers and tightfisted managers here today, 
should examine our consciences. We should 
ask ourselves whether it is worth saving a 
few dollars in the process if what we build 
is to remain throughout our lives and our 
children’s lives—a monument to beauty or 
a monument to ugliness. Let’s find a way 
for the people who pay the bill to have more 
voice in these decisions. Man needs these 
essential services, but he also needs food 
for the spirit. 

Let’s periodically ask ourselves, “What kind 
of a State do we want California to be 25 
years from now—50 years from now?” 

If we answer honestly we will answer the 
call to arms—a California Conservation Cru- 
sade to preserve and improve the beauty, 
the character, the quality of California. We 
will act to preserve this blessed land from 
blight, to keep it from becoming a neon 
wilderness and an asphalt jungle. We can 
do our part to prevent overlogging and over- 
smogging. We can have clear air to breathe, 
clean water to drink and to swim in—land 
to produce our crops and, at the same time, 
meet our recreational needs. We are stew- 
ards for a relatively short time. We cannot 
permit, in our day, the “slurbanization” and 
ruination of California’s matchless resources. 
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So, it is my hope today that with the 
help of the members of this association, and 
the assistance of the leaders in State and 
local government, we can begin a conserva- 
tion crusade as the Nation’s most populous 
State—a model for other States—a crusade 
aimed at one goal—the preservation of Call- 
fornia’s great gifts and the creation of the 
highest quality of living possible. If we 
embark in this direction, with undefeatable 
determination, then we and our children 
and their children can live in a golden land 
which the California Indians a long, long 
time ago called the “terrestrial paradise.” 


REFORM OF THE IMMIGRATION 
QUOTA SYSTEM 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], recently 
participated in a Regional Conference on 
Immigration and Manpower sponsored 
by the Nationalities Service Center of 
Greater Bridgeport, in this home State 
of Connecticut. 

This excellent conference, similar to 
others held during the past 2 years 
throughout the United States, brought 
together community leaders to reexam- 
ine our immigration policies in the light 
of current needs and problems. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], made a notable and constructive 
contribution towards a better under- 
standing of the objectives which he and 
many of us seek in enacting legislation 
to revise our present outmoded and out- 
dated immigration quota system. His 
remarks and the work of the Bridgeport 
conference have moved us closer to the 
day when responsible and reasonable re- 
form of our immigration quota system 
will be realized. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech of the Senator from Connecticut 
LMr. Dopp] be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS J, Dopp, OF 

CONNECTICUT 

I am pleased and honored to have been 
invited to take part in this Regional Con- 
ference on Immigration and Manpower, con- 
ducted by the Nationalities Service Center 
of Greater Bridgeport. 

We are principally concerned tonight with 
the immigration policy of this country and 
with legislation which we hope will remedy 
the many inequities and shortcomings ex- 
isting in our present policy. 

I suppose the first question to arise is: 
“Why should we allow and encourage fur- 
ther immigration to our shores?” 

Thirty years ago, in a celebrated speech be- 
fore the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Franklin D. Roosevelt put this question 
in proper perspective when he said: “Except 
for pureblooded Indians we are all immi- 
grants or descendants of immigrants, includ- 
ing those who came over on the Mayflower.” 

This is just as true today as it was 30 
years ago. It is particularly true here in 
Connecticut where 40 percent of the people 
of our State are either immigrants or the 
first generation descendants of immigrants. 
And this figure does not even count second 
generation descendants like myself. 

It seems to me, then, that if our people 
are to be true to our traditions, we ought to 
take a sympathetic view toward this matter 
of immigration. But that is only a part of 
it. There is not a person in this room who 
does not reflect from time to time upon his 
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good fortune in being an American. There 
is not a person here who does not say to him- 
self from time to time: “Thank God that I 
live in this country.” 

This imposes an obligation upon us, an ob- 
ligation to share with others those things 
that we treasure, to give others the chance 
that has been given to us. 

But this matter of immigration is cer- 
tainly not just a question of altruism on 
our part. The historic truth is that America 
needs immigrants just as much as immi- 
grants need America. I will not try to cite 
for you eyen a small portion of the endless 
contributions made to our country by immi- 
grants, from the time of Casimir Pulaski 
and Alexander Hamilton down to Albert 
Einstein and Enrico Fermi in our own day. 
Suffice it to say that from the earliest days, 
immigrants have shared equally with native 
Americans in fighting the wars of this coun- 
try, doing the work of this country, dreaming 
the dreams and drawing the plans of this 
country which have brought us to our pres- 
ent position of prosperity, freedom and lead- 
ership in the world. 

The need for immigrants has remained 
constant, although the type of need has 
changed. Where once they provided the 
heavy labor necessary to turn a virgin con- 
tinent into a highly complex industrial so- 
ciety, today the need which immigrants are 
filling is the need for skilled workers, for 
technicians, engineers, doctors, professional 
people. 

During the past 10 years we have admitted 
31,000 immigrant engineers. This figure is 
almost equal to 1 year's output of engineers 
from our Nation’s universities and it is only 
one index of the way in which the immigrant 
is meeting critical national needs. Another 
index is the fact that during the past decade 
more than 100,000 immigrants possessed 
skills declared to be in critical short supply 
in our country. During the same period im- 
migration gave us 14,000 badly needed physi- 
cians, 28,000 nurses, 5,000 chemists and 1,100 
physicists. 

In skills, in professional training, and in 
education, the attainments of immigrants 
to our shores, as a group, are higher than 
that of the American population as a whole. 

And so, when we liberalize our policy, we 
will not only be helping people all around 
the globe; we will be helping ourselves, we 
will be helping to build a stronger and better 
America. 

Objections to a positive immigration policy 
are principally of two kinds: The first kind 
comes from those who, through prejudice 
and bias and a narrow outlook on life are just 
opposed to foreigners and foreign ideas. 
This kind of objection I dismiss out of hand 
as unworthy and un-American, 

There is another objection voiced by sin- 
cere and thoughtful people. They point to 
the fact that we currently have several mil- 
lion unemployed workers, and they fear the 
consequences of increased immigration. 

I believe that a careful study of the facts 
will prove this fear to be unwarranted. The 
unemployment we are having arises from pe- 
culiar circumstances; it exists primarily 
among those without skills, those employed 
in declining industries and those who live 
in certain areas of the country that are 
plagued with chronic unemployment due to 
peculiar circumstances, not typical of the 
country as a whole. 

Existing alongside this unemployment 
there is a growing shortage of many skills, 
trades and professions, which can be met in 
part through immigration. 

Yesterday I called the census bureau and 
inquired what the population of this coun- 
try will be by the year 1980. The answer 
surprised me—260 million. This means that 
in the next 17 years normal growth will in- 
crease our population by 75 million. Along- 
side this, the proposed goal of 4 million im- 
migrants during the same period is only a 
drop in the bucket. It is not large enough 
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to add any significant percentage to our 
population but it is large enough to be of 
critical help in terms of the kind of people 
we need. 

There are several things wrong with our 
present immigration policy. First of all, it 
does not allow enough people to enter. Sec- 
ond, it discriminates immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe and ex- 
cludes Asians almost entirely. Third, it 
deals inadequately with the problems of 
separated families. Fourth, it is hampered 
by needless obstacles to the admission of 
persons who possess talents and skills ur- 
gently needed here. And fifth, it deals in- 
adequately with the tragic problem of 
refugees. 

In recent years I have sponsored legisla- 
tion to deal with each of these problems. 
Because of the difficulty of getting a bill 
passed through the Congress which would 
deal with all of these problems in a single 
package, I have introduced several bills, 
separately, each dealing with one facet of 
the total problem. Some success has been 
achieved through this piecemeal approach. 
Two years ago we got through a modest 
refugee program and last year we achieved 
some improvements in the situation of rela- 
tives of American citizens. 

This year, under the leadership of Sena- 
tor Puiu A. Hart, of Michigan, and with 
the solid backing of the administration, we 
are making a major effort to reform our im- 
migration laws across the board. On Feb- 
ruary 7th of this year I was happy to join 
with Senator Hart and 34 other Senators in 
cosponsoring S. 7474. 

This bill would provide for the annual 
admission of 250,000 immigrants, more than 
doubling present quotas. It would end dis- 
criminatory qotas and substitute a new for- 
mula based on equality and fair play. It 
would foster the reuniting of families by 
extending nonquota status to relatives of 
certain U.S. citizens and to the immediate 
families of immigrants with special skills. 
It would eliminate needless obstacles to the 
admission of persons who possess skills that 
are urgently needed here. And it would pro- 
vide a continuing program for the yearly 
admission of 50,000 refugees or escapees 
without regard to quota areas. 

To give you some concrete examples of the 
effect of this bill, it would raise the annual 
quota for Greece from 308 to 3,500; for Hun- 
gary from 865 to 4,500; for Italy from 5,700 
to almost 16,000; for Latvia from 235 to 
2,300; for Poland from 6,500 to 14,000; for 
Portugal from 438 to 1,900; for Israel from 
100 to 810. 

I am hopeful that we will make progress 
with this legislation during the 87th Con- 
gress. As & result of the election of 1960 and 
1962, the makeup of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, which passes on immigration 
matters, has been significantly changed. 
There is now a majority of members on the 
committee, including myself, in support of a 
more liberal policy and I am convinced that 
if we hammer away, as I am sure we will, we 
will get the Hart bill out on the floor of the 
Senate, and it will pass. 

In the meantime, I am going to reintro- 
duce my several immigration bills each of 
which deals with a part of this problem. 

If we do not achieve a total solution, and 
I hope that we will, we must press on and 
achieve what we can, piece by piece. 

It is inevitable that when we talk about 
immigration bills we talk in terms of num- 
bers and statistics. Yet we all know that 
each statistic represents a compelling human 
problem. I am constantly reminded of this 
by the letters that come across my desk each 


y. 

I would like to briefly cite to you three 
such examples, each of which prompted me 
to introduce a private immigration bill to 
overcome the harshness of present law. 

One such case involved a young Italian 
boy living in Calabria, Italy. His natural 
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parents were physically handicapped, the 
father by epilepsy, the mother by blindness, 
and they were therefore unable to care for 
him and to provide for his future. 

He was legally adopted by a childless cou- 
ple from Meriden, Conn., in order that he 
might come to this country where he could 
be properly cared for and given a chance in 
life. Because of the rigidity of our immigra- 
tion laws this 14-year-old boy was prevented 
from entering the country. Years passed, 
and after many disappointments and after 
every remedy was tried, the couple turned 
tome. I introduced special legislation which 
was quickly passed by a sympathetic Con- 
gress. Michelangelo, now 18, is presently 
at school in Meriden, with the same future 
open to him as to other American boys. 

Another case I recall is that of an 18-year- 
old girl from Cyprus named Evanthia. She 
is one of six children of a family living on 
the island of Cyprus whose sole support is 
the oldest brother, a 20-year-old boy. Her 
father had died when she was only 2 years 
old and her mother is almost blind. The 
poverty of the family had made life very 
difficult for the girl. She had to leave school 
during the eighth grade. And her future 
seemed even more bleak, since her family 
was unable to provide the kind of marriage 
dowry customary in Cyprus, which is essen- 
tial to a proper marriage under the traditions 
of the island. 

Evanthia has an aunt and uncle in Bethel, 
Conn., who have a large family of their own 
but who wanted to adopt her so that she 
could come to the United States, complete 
her education, and enjoy the full and re- 
warding life that is possible for young women 
in this country. 

We found that the immigration quota for 
Cyprus was already so heavily oversubscribed, 
that under normal circumstances Evanthia 
would have to wait for many years. I intro- 
duced a private immigration bill which in 
a short time was unanimously passed by the 
Senate and is currently scheduled for action 
in the House. 

I am sure that this story will end happily, 
but what of all the others? 

About a year ago, I received a letter from 
a young man in Danbury, Conn., a disabled 
veteran of World War II. He told of a visit 
to Italy in 1954 to settle a family affair dur- 
ing which he met and married a young 
Italian girl. He had to return to the United 
States almost immediately after the marriage 
and his bride was to follow. But because 
of family difficulties, the girl was unable to 
leave Italy. 

After 3 years Bernard had his marriage 
annulled by the Superior Court of Connec- 
ticut. He never remarried and continued to 
correspond with Caterina. 

In 1961 he returned to Italy and saw her 
again. In his own words: “Our feeling for 
each other was still there and she informed 
me she would be only too happy to join me 
in the United States.” 

But now the couple began to encounter 
what seemed to be insurmountable legal 
obstacles. 

Under the laws of the United States they 
were not married and Caterina could not, 
therefore, be admitted as Bernard’s wife. 
But, under the laws of Italy, they were still 
lawfully married and therefore could not be 
married again. Nor could they be remarried 
in another European country. 

Bernard closed his letter by saying: 

“I don't know where to turn in this mo- 
ment of my life and I thought that perhaps 
through your good graces and assistance I 
may be able to have peace of mind again by 
being reunited with my wife and I pray to 
God that you will be able to help me in this 
time of crisis.” 

Well, we went to work on this case in 
Washington. We knocked on doors in the 
Immigration Department. We introduced a 
private bill, we knocked on more doors, we 
got our bill approved by the Judiciary Com- 
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mittee, and then by the Senate, and finally 
by the House of Representatives. 

President Kennedy signed the bill and he 
was kind enough to send me the pen that he 
used in signing it. I remember the feeling 
of satisfaction I had in preparing a letter to 
this man informing him that all obstacles to 
his reunion with his wife had been overcome. 
I quote part of that letter: 

“It is a genuine pleasure for me to present 
you with the pen that President Kennedy 
used in signing the legislation admitting 
your wife to the United States. 

“I send this to you, not only as a memento 
of a very significant event in your lives, but 
as a symbol that should have great meaning 
for all of us. For it is a reminder that the 
Government of this Republic, beset though 
it is with vast national and global problems, 
is ever ready to pause in its deliberations in 
order to minister to the personal needs of 
its private citizens. 

“Important as this pen is to you, it is 
equally important to our country, since it 
signifies that the passage of time has not al- 
tered the character of free government and 
that the humblest citizen may yet appeal to 
his Congress and his President in the con- 
fidence that he will receive justice and, 
indeed, mercy.” 

Whenever I think about immigration leg- 
islation I think of these individual cases. 

For there is a unique story behind every 
immigrant to our shores. The cases which 
I have cited had a happy ending but there 
are thousands who are today waiting for 
entrance into this country, thousands of 
families still separated, thousands of chil- 
dren whose future is in doubt. 

If we can begin to think of these people 
as individuals, each with a compelling per- 
sonal story, each with a contribution to 
make to this country, I think we can build 
up some steam behind the Hart bill and 
put some life and zeal into this struggle 
for immigration reform which has been 
dragging along lethargically for so many 
years. 

We have a great cause here and all of you 
who have taken part in it can be justly 
proud of what you have done. I think we 
are going to win a major victory during 
this Congress on the immigration front; a 
victory for justice, a victory for humani- 
tarianism and a victory for the future of 
this country. 


PROHIBITION ON PRODUCTION OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND OFFEN- 
SIVE MISSILES IN THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, last week 
I was pleased to join with other Senators 
in sponsoring Senate Resolution 135, a 
resolution favoring an agreement among 
States of the Near East prohibiting the 
production of nuclear weapons and of- 
fensive missiles. 

I regret I was not present when this 
resolution was introduced by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], for I 
feel this is a most important item of 
business for the Senate. 

The moral and legal obligation of the 
United States to protect the integrity 
of Middle East nations is clear. We 
signed the Tripartite Declaration of 
1950. We must not breach this compact. 

Our commitment to the world is to 
do all things possible to maintain peace 
and encourage the forces of freedom in 
the face of international communism. 
This requires constant thought and vigi- 
lant action. 

The introduction of nuclear arms in 
this part of the world is a threat to peace. 
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This threat alone requires us to pursue 
means of prevention. 

Unless we are prepared to act on our 
promises to the Republic of Israel, dem- 
ocratic institutions all over the world 
will suffer. 

Israel, the symbol of a successful free 
democratic society in an area of oppres- 
sion and tyranny, must be protected. 
Passivity is not the answer. We must 
move now to seek solutions. 

Therefore, I wholeheartedly joined in 
sponsoring this resolution and I endorse 
the eloquent remarks of the Senator 
from Minnesota on its introduction. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
grain program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4997) to extend the feed grain program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have given careful study to the feed 
grain legislation which is before us to- 
day. Basically, this pending legislation 
represents a continuation of the type of 
voluntary feed grain program which 
we have had for the past 3 years, and 
which I believe has been a very success- 
ful program. 

My conclusions are based on an analy- 
sis of how this program has affected, 
not only the farmers of South Dakota 
and the Nation, but also how this pro- 
gram has affected consumers and 
taxpayers. 

To get the entire picture of what has 
been happening in feed grains during 
the past few years, let us examine trends 
both before and after the new feed grain 
program was started. Since 1952 pro- 
duction of feed grain consistently out- 
ran consumption until the feed grain 
program was started in 1961. Each year 
more and more unneeded feed grains 
were being piled higher on already top- 
heavy supplies. To get a measure of 
what was happening, the carryover of 
feed grains increased from 27 million 
tons in 1952 to a peak of more than 84 
million tons in 1960, the alltime high 
year. 

In 1961, the Congress passed a new 
type of feed grain program, one designed 
to bring some order into the chaotic pic- 
ture. Despite the fact that the new pro- 
gram was not completed by the Congress 
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until well along toward planting time, 
the farmers hastened to join up. That 
first year, even though the program got 
off to a late start, farmers managed to 
reduce the output of corn and grain 
sorghums some 13 million tons below 
utilization. In other words, the carry- 
over was cut back by 13 million tons, the 
first reduction in 10 years. 

The following year the carryover was 
reduced by another 11 million tons. And 
for the current year, it is expected that 
the reduction will amount to another 
7.7 million tons. 

Now let us consider what these savings 
mean in terms of dollars. We must re- 
member that each bushel of grain going 
under loan as part of the price support 
program requires an initial outlay by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. But 
this is only a starter. To this is added 
each year the storage charges, the inter- 
est charges, the losses of value as the 
stored grain grows older and less de- 
sirable. It does not take long for these 
charges to mount up. In not too many 
years the accumulated charges against 
the stored grain amounts to even more 
than the original cost or value of the 
grain. 

Here are some figures the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has released show- 
ing the savings being realized through 
the workings of the feed grain program. 
These are estimates of the ultimate net 
savings, after deducting all costs of the 
program including the acreage diversion 
payments. The savings to taxpayers un- 
der the 1961 program will amount to 
$591 million. In 1962 the savings will 
amount to $634 million. And for 1963 
the savings are expected to amount to 
$143 million. For the 3 years together, 
total savings will be $1,368 million or 
more than one and a third billion dol- 
lars. Certainly savings of this magni- 
tude cannot be taken lightly. 

Of course the fundamental test of a 
farm program is its impact on the agri- 
cultural economy and the income of farm 
families. Let us look then at the State 
of South Dakota, a great agricultural 
State, as a good example of the feed 
grain program’s impact. 

Those of you who are familiar with 
farming activities in my State know how 
important our livestock industry is. The 
total value of all livestock in South 
Dakota on January 1, 1963, amounted to 
nearly $700 million, one of the biggest 
livestock investments in the country. 
Naturally, with such an imposing live- 
stock population, an adequate and stable 
supply of feed is of the highest concern. 
If the quantity fluctuates too widely, if 
the price of feed shoots up one year and 
down the next, the livestock industry is 
unsettled. Unregulated production of 
feed grains leading to large supplies of 
cheap feed encourages rapid expansion 
in livestock numbers, something that the 
established livestock farmer views with 
alarm. What the successful livestock 
producer needs is orderly growth in his 
industry, not a succession of booms and 
busts. He knows that cheap feed means, 
sooner or later, cheap livestock. 

This is why the outcome of the vote 
on the feed grain bill is of such high im- 
portance to the farmers of my State. 
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They have seen how the program works. 
They have experienced its benefits. 
They know that largely as the result of 
this program the total value of feed 
grains produced in South Dakota rose 
from $97 million in 1961 to $108 million 
in 1962. While it is still early in the sea- 
son, there is every reason to think that 
the value of this year’s feed grain crops 
will approximate that of last year. 

The operation of the feed grain pro- 
gram over the past 2 years has helped 
assure the South Dakota livestock pro- 
ducer—and indeed livestock producers in 
all parts of this country—of an ample 
supply of feed grains. And it has done 
this at the same time the continued 
growth of unneeded supplies of feed- 
stuffs have been halted. This has been 
done without hurting the feed grain pro- 
ducer. In fact, the payments to farmers 
for transferring land to conserving uses 
and out of growing feed grains has sup- 
plied these farmers with additional in- 
come that has come in very handy in 
these days of rising farm costs. 

From the standpoint of the farmer I 
would like to summarize the benefits of 
the feed grain program. It brings 
stability into the feed grain picture, thus 
permitting the livestock farmer to plan 
his operations ahead. It whittles down 
topheavy stocks of feed grains. It brings 
down the cost of storing these large sup- 
plies of unneeded grains. And it does 
all this on a voluntary basis. Those 
farmers who want to take part are free 
to do so. And those who, for reasons 
best known to them, do not want to par- 
ticipate, are perfectly free to ignore the 
program. It seems to me it would be 
hard for even the most ardent critics to 
find something to complain about here. 
And the beauty of all this is that it is 
ria the taxpayer money at the same 

e. 

There is one other aspect to this pend- 
ing legislation which I feel is very im- 
portant. That is the timing. Last year 
this Congress passed a new wheat pro- 
gram. This program is new in that 
while it had been discussed for nearly 
30 years, and even passed by Congress, 
only to be vetoed by the President, it 
had never been taken out of the ASC 
offices to the individual wheat producers 


and explained to him in detail. In the 


months since passage of the bill, the 
Department of Agriculture has been do- 
ing this, and I might add, in my judg- 
ment, has been doing it very well. But 
they have been handicapped, and farm- 
ers have been handicapped by one miss- 
ing link in this important new wheat 
program. That is, the knowledge that 
there would be a feed grain program 
for 1964 and thereafter; and therefore, 
that the substitution clause would be 
operative. This is mighty important to 
farmers in my State where wheat and 
feed grains are quite commonly pro- 
duced on the same farm. If the sub- 
stitution clause is available, grain farm- 
ers in South Dakota will have the 
opportunity to substitute acre for acre 
feed grains for wheat, and vice versa. 
I think everyone can see how :mportant 
this is to the individual farmer, how it 
gives him the maximum degree of free- 
dom and flexibility in his farm manage- 
ment operations, and how it lets him de- 
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cide what grain or what combination 


and so integral a part of the wheat pro- 
gram, it is only fair and right and proper 
that the farmers not only in South 
Dakota, but throughout the Nation, who 
must make a very important decision 
next Tuesday, May 21, have every avail- 
able bit of information before them as 
they cast their ballots in the national 
wheat referendum. Unless we act 
promptly on H.R. 4997, the farmers of 
South Dakota and the Nation will be 
denied needed information. 

So, in addition to the significant sav- 
ings to the taxpayers as a result of the 
operations of the feed grain program in 
1961, 1962, and 1963, and in addition to 
the benefits in improved income and the 
stable prices that it has meant to the 
farmers of my State and the Nation, I 
would add this third reason for urging 
prompt and favorable enactment on 
H.R. 4997. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I urge 
my colleagues to vote for the passage of 
the feed grain program—H.R. 4997— 
without further delay. It has been de- 
layed too long already. In all too short 
a time now the grain producers of my 
State will be called upon to make one of 
the most important decisions which has 
faced them for a generation. I refer, 
of course, to the wheat referendum in 
which they will vote on May 21, either 
for or against the wheat certificate pro- 
gram which the Congress enacted last 
year. 

I cannot overemphasize how important 
this referendum will be to the welfare of 
the farmers of, not only Montana, but 
of the country as a whole. On the cor- 
rectness of this decision rests the fate 
of thousands of family farms. They 
cannot survive another downturn in 
farm income. 

The farmers of Montana need to be 
able to see beyond the clamor of mis- 
leading slogans to which they have been 
subjected, and sort out the facts on 
which their destiny hinges. 

This legislation is needed in order that 
the Nation may, first, continue the good 
progress toward bringing our surplus 
supplies of feed grains in line with our 
needs; second, reduce the costs of the 
program; third, and most important of 
all, protect the income of the family 
farmer. 

Without this bill we will return, under 
the permanent law, to a program of un- 
limited production and low-level price 
supports which, in the decade of the 
fifties, resulted in alltime record sup- 
plies and storage costs, and a decade of 
farm depression which forced over 2 
million farms out of business. We must 
not repeat that disastrous experiment. 

Farmers in Montana or any other 
Great Plains State need to know whether 
or not they are going to be able to plant 
feed grain in place of wheat or wheat 
in place of feed grains. This flexibility 
is of critical importance in a semiarid 
region where adaptability has proven to 
be the most important fact in economic 
survival. 

Take for example, a Montana wheat 
farmer with 960 acres in crop and grow- 
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ing about 400 acres of wheat before the 
year 1953. By 1961, his wheat allotment 
was down to 270 acres, and with almost 
no other alternative his feed grains were 
up to 130 acres. You just cannot imag- 
ine how important it would be to him 
to know that under the program if this 
bill passes, he can plant any eombination 


of grains on those 400 acres, by diverting 
a small acreage, and still be assured of 
stable prices. 


Mr. President, this feed grain program 
provides a rationality to northwest 
agriculture which has long been needed, 
a flexibility which is almost imperative 
and a promise of farm income improve- 
ment which warrants our enthusiastic 
support. 

Mr. President, in my State of Montana 
grain and beef cattle are by far the most 
important sources of income. It is true 
we have our mines and our forests which 
are also great resources, but grain and 
cattle are the combination constituting 
our greatest asset in the long run. 

Analyzing the livestock industry since 
this program first started shows an ever 
increasing favorable effect on hog and 
cattle production and prices compared to 
prior recent years. It has proven to be 
a@€onsiderable protection against the 
sharp declines that would have taken 
place in cattle and hog prices without a 
feed grain program. 

In other words, oversupplies of cheap 
feed grain produce oversupplies of cheap 
cattle and hogs. This is a fact perhaps 
better known to economists than it is to 
some livestock growers. But I believe 
the truth of it is beginning to sink in to 
even the most rugged of our livestock 
producers. 

It has been plainly demonstrated that 
the feed grain program is the most effec- 
tive means yet devised to assure fair 
and reasonable livestock prices. 

So sure of this fact, is the Department 
of Agriculture, that Secretary Freeman 
say that it has no plans, nor is it pre- 
pared to support any proposal, for a sup- 
ply management program in livestock. 

Mr. President, there is no authority 
after 1963 for a diversion payment on 
feed grains. This is serious enough in 
itself, but the law directs the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish price supports 
for feed grains at such levels as will not 
add to surplus stocks. This means 80- 
cent corn and comparable low levels for 
barley and other feed grains. This is 
a return to disaster levels of the Ben- 
son days. I do not believe Montana 
farmers want that. It would certainly 
mean disaster to our cattle industry in 
Montana which has already experienced 
sharp drops in prices because we are 
feeling the effects of increasing cattle 
number in the long-range supply cycle. 

Mr. President, I hope that a vote will 
be taken on this bill at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 


STANDARD TIME 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am introducing, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to establish daylight saving 
time uniformly throughout the United 
States during the months of June, July, 
and August of each year, not because I 
favor daylight saving time but because 
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I think the present lack of uniformity 
is deplorable. 

This bill is a refinement of S. 1394, 
which I introduced on April 26. For 
purposes of comparison, I ask that the 
bill which I am introducing today be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1528) to establish day- 
light saving time uniformly throughout 
the United States time zones each year, 
to make such time the only legal time 
during the period it is in effect, and to 
provide additional time zones for the 
States of Alaska and Hawaii, introduced 
by Mr. Rosertson, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that (a) the 
Act entitled “An Act to save daylight and 
to provide standard time for the United 
States“, approved March 19, 1918, as amend- 
ed (40 Stat. 450; 15 U.S.C. 261-264), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 

“Sec. 6. (a) During the period commenc- 
ing at 2 o'clock antemeridian on the last 
Sunday of May of each year and ending at 
2 o'clock antemeridian on the first Sunday 
following Labor Day of each year, the stand- 
ard time of each zone shall be advanced one 
hour. 

“(m) The standard time of each zone in 
effect under subsection (a) shall be known 
and designated as ‘daylight saving time’ of 
such zone, and, during the period prescribed 
by such subsection, shall be the standard 
time of such zone for all purposes. 

“(c) Within the respective zones estab- 
lished under the first section of this Act, 
the standard time of each zone in effect 
under subsection (a) of this section shall, 
during the period prescribed by such sub- 
section, govern— 

“(1) the movement of all common car- 
riers in intrastate commerce, 

“(2) the time of performance of any 
act by any officer or department of any 
State or political subdivision thereof under 
the laws, ordinances, orders, rules, and reg- 
ulations of such State or political subdivi- 
sion, and 

“(3) the time within which any rights 
shall accrue or determine, or within which 
any act shall or shall not be performed by 
any person, under any such law, ordinance, 
order, rule, or regulation, 

“(d) No State or political subdivision 
thereof shall prescribe any time to be ob- 
served within such State or such political 
subdivision, as the case may be, during the 
period prescribed by subsection (a) which 
is in conflict with the provisions of this 
section. Nor shall any State or political 
subdivision thereof prescribe daylight sav- 
ing time or any other advanced time to be 
observed within such State or such political 
subdivision, as the case may be, during any 
period other than the period prescribed by 
subsection (a). 

“Sec, 7. (a) If any person fails or refuses 
to comply with any provision of section 6 of 
this Act or with any rule, regulation, require- 
ment, or order thereunder, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or its duly author- 
ized agent may apply to the district court 
of the United States for the district in which 
such failure or refusal occurs, or in which 
such person is found, for the enforcement 
of such provision or of such rule, regulation, 
requirement, or order. Such court shall have 
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jurisdiction to enforce compliance therewith 
by injunction or by other process, mandatory 
or otherwise, restraining such person, or the 
Officers, agents, employees, and representa- 
tives of such person, from further failure or 
refusal to comply with such provision or with 
such rule, regulation, requirement, or order, 
and requiring compliance therewith. 

“(b) Any person who fails or refuses to 
comply with any provision of section 6 of 
this Act or with any rule, regulation, re- 
quirement, or order thereunder shall forfeit 
to the United States the sum of $200 for each 
such failure or refusal, and, in the case of a 
continuing failure or refusal, not to exceed 
$100 for each additional day during which 
such failure or refusal continues. All for- 
feitures provided for in this subsection shall 
be payable into the Treasury of the United 
States and shall be recoverable in a civil 
action by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or its duly authorized agent, brought in 
the district where such failure or refusal oc- 
curs or where such person is found. All 
process in any such action may be served in 
the district in which such person resides or 
in which such person is found. 

“(c) Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully violates any provision of section 6 of 
this Act or any rule, regulation, requirement, 
or order thereunder shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not more than $500 for each 
violation. Each day of such violation shall 
constitute a separate offense. 

“(d) The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall execute and enforce the provisions 
of section 6 and this section of this Act. 
Upon the request of the Commission, it shall 
be the duty of any United States attorney 
to whom the Commission may apply to insti- 
tute in the proper court, and to prosecute 
under the direction of the Attorney General 
of the United States, all necessary proceed- 
ings for the enforcement of the provisions 
of section 6 of this Act and of the rules, 
regulations, requirements, or orders there- 
under, and for the punishment of all viola- 
tions thereof. The cost and expenses of any 
such prosecution shall be paid out of appro- 
priations for the expenses of the courts of 
the United States.” 

(b) The Act entitled “An Act to permit 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to establish daylight-saving 
time in the District”, approved April 28, 
1953, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 28-2804), 
is repealed. 

Sec. 2. (a) The first and second sentences 
of the first section of the Act entitled “An 
Act to save daylight and to provide standard 
time for the United States”, approved March 
19, 1918 (15 U.S.C. 261), are amended to 
read as follows: “That, for the purpose of 
establishing the standard time of the United 
States, including the States of Alaska and 
Hawalli, the territory of the United States 
shall be divided into seven zones in the man- 
ner provided in this Act. The standard time 
of the first zone shall be based on the mean 
astronomical time of the seventy-fifth degree 
of longitude west from Greenwich; that of 
the second zone on the ninetieth degree; that 
of the third zone on the one hundred and 
fifth degree; that of the fourth zone on the 
one hundred and twentieth degree; that of 
the fifth zone on the one hundred and 
thirty-fifth degree; that of the sixth zone 
on the one hundred and fiftieth degree; 
and that of the seventh zone on the 
one hundred and sixty-fifth degree.” 

(b) Section 4 of such Act of March 19, 
1918 (15 U.S.C. 263), is amended by striking 
out “and that of the fifth zone shall be 
known and designated as United States 
standard Alaska time” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “that of the fifth zone 
shall be known and designated as United 
States standard Yukon time; that of the 
sixth zone shall be known and designated 
as United States standard Alaska-Hawaii 
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time; and that of the seventh zone shall be 
known and designated as United States 
standard Bering time”. 

Sec. 3. The first section of this Act shall 
take effect at 2 o’clock antemeridian on Jan- 
uary 1, 1964. Section 2 of this Act shall take 
effect at 2 o’clock antemeridian on the Sun- 
day following the sixtieth day after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, al- 
though the present bill and S. 1394 have 
a common objective—that is, to elimi- 
nate the patchwork of time—there are 
several significant differences. First of 
all, the bill which I am introducing today 
makes it clear beyond any doubt that 
Congress intends to extend daylight sav- 
ing time to all persons and operations 
throughout the United States during the 
3 summer months. S. 1394 in its amend- 
ment to the Standard Time Act of March 
19, 1918—40 Stat. 450—applied ex- 
pressly only to interstate carriers, to the 
operation of Federal offices, and to the 
performance of acts required of persons 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

My revised bill would extend the uni- 
form time standard beyond those to the 
movement of all common carriers in 
intrastate commerce, to the time of per- 
formance of any act by any officer or 
department of any State or political sub- 
division thereof under its laws and ordi- 
nances, and also to the time within which 
any rights shall accrue, or within which 
any act shall or shall not be performed. 
The present bill would further insure 
uniformity by repealing the act per- 
mitting the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to establish day- 
light saving time in the District—D.C. 
Code, section 28, 2804. In short, this bill 
leaves no doubt that Congress intends to 
preempt the field in its establishment of 
daylight saving time across the board 
during the 3 summer months. 

Second, the new bill provides that day- 
light saving time will go into effect at 2 
o’clock antemeridian on the last Sunday 
of May of each year, and end at 2 o’clock 
antemeridian on the first Sunday after 
Labor Day in September. Like S. 1394, 
this provision would incorporate the 
months of June, July, and August. 
However, by making the change to and 
from daylight saving time on a Sunday, 
unnecessary dislocations in the workweek 
would be avoided. Furthermore, by pro- 
viding that daylight saving time is to 
end on the first Sunday after Labor Day, 
the bill would insulate that long weekend, 
which traditionally ends the summer 
season, from the consequences of the 
time change. 

Third, I have added provisions to my 
revised bill which would establish new 
time zones for the States of Alaska and 
Hawaii. Finally, in order to assist the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
performance of its administrative du- 
ties, I have incorporated the enforce- 
ment provisions of S. 1033, a bill which 
was introduced by the distinguished 
chairman of the Commerce Committee 
at the request of the ICC. 

The recent adoption of daylight sav- 
ing time in a number of areas calls 
attention once more to the problems and 
unnecessary expenses that occur in the 
spring and in the fall due to the lack of 
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uniformity in time. The confusion, in- 
convenience, and unnecessary expense 
constitutes a wasteful drain upon our 
economic resources and is therefore a 
stumbling block in gearing the Nation’s 
economy to maximum performance. 
Recent years have seen revolutionary 
scientific and economic contributions to 
the welfare of our country and its peo- 
ple. Our system of time, however, has 
lagged behind with the result that more 
of our citizens and businesses have be- 
come frustrated by the lack of uniform- 
ity in the observance of time. 

The variations in time during this 
period of the year are extensive. First 
of all, those State and local jurisdictions 
which adopt daylight saving time have 
not provided for uniform commencement 
or termination dates. Furthermore, a 
number of States permit local options 
under which each community may 
adopt a time standard of its own choice, 
As a result, within an individual State 
the various cities and communities fre- 
quently are under different standards of 
time. It is reported, for example, that 
in the State of Iowa there are 19 cities 
adopting daylight saving time this year 
commencing on seven different dates and 
ending on six different dates. 

The need for congressional action on 
daylight saving time is illustrated by the 
situation that exists in my own State, 
Virginia. Many Virginians do not want 
any fast time, but the legislature voted 
to extend it throughout the State, with 
two exceptions, for the 3 months of June, 
July, and August. The exceptions affect 
northern Virginia, where in order to con- 
form with the District of Columbia, there 
will be 6 months of fast time and the 
city of Bristol in the western part of the 
State where, in order to conform with 
adjoining Tennessee, there will be none. 

The problems created by the lack of 
uniformity throughout the country in 
time observance affect a large area of 
activity both business and personal. 
This includes banking, finance, broad- 
casting, communications, transportation, 
in fact business activity generally. 

The problems are particularly trouble- 
some in the transportation and commu- 
nications industries. The very nature of 
these industries, providing numerous 
communities with essential services as 
they do, causes their activities to be vi- 
tally affected by the patchwork of time 
in the areas served. 

In the railroad industry, for example, 
the short line railroads as well as the 
large long-distance carriers are plagued 
by lack of uniformity. The expense of 
reprinting timetables and making other 
necessary adjustments resulting from the 
lack of uniformity in time has been esti- 
mated by the railroad industry to ap- 
proximate as much as $1 million an- 
nually. A great amount of difficulty 
stems from the fact that common car- 
riers are required by the Standard Time 
Act of 1918 to perform services under the 
federally prescribed standard time while 
many of their patrons, both passenger 
and freight, are observing another stand- 
ard of time. It has been estimated to 
cost one railroad alone from $35,000 to 
$40,000 a year simply to adjust its in- 
formation service at passenger stations 
in order to provide the additional staff 
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required to explain the standard time 
feature of railroad service to patrons 
living on daylight saving time, for ex- 
ample, who ask whether the 3 o’clock 
train leaves at 2 o’clock or 4 o’clock. 

The problem is also clearly illustrated 
by the provision of motorbus service. 
I understand that Greyhound bus serv- 
ice offered over the 35-mile highway dis- 
tance between Steubenville, Ohio, and 
Moundsville, W. Va., during the daylight 
saving time season, operates through 
seven different time changes. The con- 
current maintenance of two different 
time standards in the same locality or of 
different standards in adjacent local- 
ities is not only economically wasteful, 
but it also imposes a heavy burden upon 
the public convenience. The result is 
bewildering uncertainty and confusion 
in the minds of the shipping and travel- 
ing public. 

The lack of time uniformity and the 
confusion and expense that results is 
particularly frustrating because it is un- 
necessary. While we are awaiting com- 
mittee reports on more vital subjects the 
Congress should give consideration to the 
desirability of uniform time. 

Mr. President, today’s multiplicity of 
time results from the controversy be- 
tween urban workers and those who live 
inruralareas. Since the advent of day- 
light saving time rural residents have 
opposed fast time as an unnecessary 
nuisance, principally on the ground that 
it is the sun and not the clock which 
establishes the time for work to be done. 
Office workers and industrial workers on 
the other hand maintain that daylight 
saving time enhances their recreational 
activities in the evening by providing an 
extra hour of daylight. 

In both urban and rural areas there is 
the additional problem which arises 
when daylight saving time is in effect 
while school is in session. When a child 
is accustomed to waking with the sun, it 
is confusing to tell him, “Wake up. I 
know it is not light yet, but breakfast is 
ready just the same;” or “Yes, the sun 
is still up, but it is past bedtime.” 

Personally, I could get along well on 
the time observed by our Founding 
Fathers, that is, apparent solar time, or 
“sun time,” which is based directly on 
the sun’s position in the sky. Neverthe- 
less, for the general good, some compro- 
mise must be reached which will end 
our chaotic multiplicity of time. 

Mr. President, my bill would seem to 
be the best of all compromises since by 
providing for 3 months of daylight sav- 
ing time, it draws a fair line between 
those who want 6 months of fast time 
and those who want none at all. Fur- 
thermore, by limiting the 3 months of 
daylight saving time uniformly through- 
out the country to the 3 summer months, 
my bill would avoid the frustrations of 
parents and school children which a 
longer period of daylight saving time 
would cause. 

The response which I have received 
from the general public indicates that 
my earlier proposal has broad accept- 
ance. The response from the transpor- 
tation and communications industries 
has also been very favorable. These in- 
dustries have indicated that they pre- 
fer, if Congress will approve, the uni- 
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formity of this type of legislation to the 
patchwork of time which S. 1033 would 
prolong through the establishment of 
subzones in each of the eight standard 
time zones. Although the ICC and I 
have common objectives—that is to es- 
tablish time uniformity and to do so in 
such a way as to compromise between 
those who wish 6 months of daylight sav- 
ing time and those who wish none at 
all—I submit that my proposal is sim- 
pler and substantially less difficult to ad- 
minister. 
HISTORICAL ASPECTS 

During our colonial era the village 
watch repairman was often the only 
official source of what was assumed to 
be the correct time for the community. 
The only basis the repairman had for a 
determination of the time was by check- 
ing his own clock with the instant a 
noon shadow fell directly along a true 
north-to-south line. 

Cities and larger towns determined the 
correct time according to sun-time at a 
city hall or other designated spot. This 
was necessary for within the limits of 
a large city noon calculated from the 
moment the sun crossed the meridian in 
the eastern section of the city would not 
agree with the noon calculated in the 
western section. For instance, there was 
a difference of about 67 seconds between 
the arrival of noon in eastern and west- 
ern Chicago. 

It was a Virginian, named Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, who was the first sci- 
entist in this country to recognize the 
importance of a Government agency to 
record and disseminate correct time. It 
was Maury whose monumental work on 
wind and current charts cut 1 month of 
sailing time around the Cape of Good 
Hope, and who published a book called 
“Physical Geography of the Sea and Its 
Meteorology” which provided the 
groundwork for the laying of the first 
Atlantic cable. While serving as head 
of the Navy Department's Depot of 
Charts and Instruments in 1842, Com- 
modore Maury caused to be established 
2 years later what was named the Naval 
Observatory. The primary purpose of 
the Naval Observatory is to provide for 
the essentials for the safe navigation of 
ships and aircraft, accurate time, and 
other astronomical data that are neces- 
sary for guiding ships across the track- 
less oceans by the stars, and for navigat- 
ing aircraft on transoceanic or other long 
distance flights where other means of 
navigation are lacking. 

It is one of the few institutions in the 
world, and the only one in the United 
States, at which fundamental positions 
of the sun, moon, planets, and stars are 
continually determined. These positions 
are determined principally by specially 
designed telescopes that are restricted 
to motion in one plane, and cannot be 
used to view an object except during the 
short interval when it is near the 
meridian. 

Some years ago, when I was in the 
factory of Patek Philippe & Co. of 
Geneva, Switzerland, one of the most 
famous watchmaking firms of the world 
and which has perhaps the world’s larg- 
est collection of time recording instru- 
ments, the president of that company 
told me that he considered the time sig- 
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nals his company received from our 
Naval Observatory to be the most ac- 
curate of any sent out by any nation in 
the world. However, before our Naval 
Observatory was in operation, the Brit- 
ish had taken the initiative in solving 
the problem of finding one’s longitude on 
the seas. It secured world adoption of 
the meridian of its Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, England, as the zero or 
prime meridian for world time. A num- 
ber of nations, at one time or another, 
repudiated what we call Greenwich time 
but later were forced to return to it. It 
was adopted as our standard to be used 
by shipping by an act of Congress in 
1850. 

Shortly after the Civil War, railroads 
to facilitate their operating schedules 
urged time standards and on November 
8, 1883, clocks governing the operation of 
trains were set into conformity to the 
time belt in which they were located. 
Needless to say, there was opposition 
here and there to standard time for the 
railroads. President Arthur authorized 
standard time in the District of Colum- 
bia in 1884 but it was not until March 
19, 1918, as a war measure, that Con- 
gress approved a Standard Time Act, 
which ratified the time standards then in 
use by the railroads and authorized the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
four standard time zones. 

CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS 


I think it is appropriate at this time 
to discuss briefly the constitutional justi- 
fication for legislation of this type. I 
have long been a firm advocate of 
States’ rights. On many occasions I 
have emphasized that our Federal Gov- 
ernment is one of delegated powers. 
Senators will recall numerous occasions 
on which I have argued against proposed 
legislation which, in my opinion, would 
have violated the 10th amendment, 
which provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


I have reviewed the constitutional im- 
plications of the legislation which I have 
proposed and I am convinced that the 
bill which I am introducing today is con- 
stitutional under the power delegated to 
the Congress in clause 5, section 8 of ar- 
ticle I, which provides: 

The Congress shall have power * * * to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures. 


Insofar as Congress has never at- 
tempted to preempt the field in the ap- 
Plication of daylight saving time uni- 
formly throughout the United States, the 
judicial authority on this point, as might 
be expected, has limited value. Two 
cases, however, are instructive. 

In Massachusetts State Grange v. 
Benton, 272 U.S. 525, the Supreme Court 
held that there was no inconsistency be- 
tween daylight saving acts of Massa- 
chusetts and the act of Congress of 
March 19, 1918, which fixed standard 
time with relation to interstate carriers, 
to the operation of Federal offices, and 
to the performance of acts required of 
persons subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

CIx——532 
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Mr. Justice Holmes, speaking for the 
majority noted that: 

The Court below found no inconsistency 
between the two acts and we have seen no 
sufficient reason for differing from it upon 
that point. 


The lower court had found no conflict 
between State and Federal acts. It 
stated at page 576 that: 

The plaintiffs urge that, in providing a 
standard time for the United States, Con- 
gress acted under article 1, section 8, para- 
graph 5 of the Constitution, which says that 
“the Congress shall have power to * * * fix 
the standard of weights and measures,” and 
also that such power is soundly grounded 
upon the commerce clause. 

(2) An answer to this contention is that, 
assuming that Congress has constitutional 
power under the standard of measures 
clause, or the commerce clause, or under both 
clauses, to provide a standard time applica- 
tion to all persons subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, it has not yet 
seen fit to go further than to make such 
standard time applicable only (1) to the 
movement of common carriers engaged in 
interstate and foreign commerce; (2) to its 
own officials and departments; and (3) to 
all acts done by any persons under Federal 
statutes, orders, rules and regulations. So 
construed the Federal Standard Time Act is 
not exclusive of State action on the same 
subject matter; there is no conflict between 
the two acts (Massachusetts State Grange 
v. Benton, 10 F. (2d) 515). 


In United States against Porter, the 
court held the Federal Standard Con- 
tainer Act of 1928 (45 Stat. 685) to be 
a constitutional exercise of the power of 
Congress under the weights and meas- 
ures clause. Although the decision deals 
with standards of weight and not meas- 
ures of time, the language of the court 
at pages 235 and 236 is persuasive in 
terms of general application: 

The second exception (to the libel against 
some nonstandard containers filed by the 
United States) raised is the question of the 
interpretation of article I, section 8, clause 5 
of the Constitution. It is claimed that this 
provision gives Congress the power only to 
adopt a unit of weight or measure, and that 
the power to regulate the standard unit, not 
having been delegated to the United States, 
was reserved to the States. Many States, 
acting under the police powers, have pre- 
scribed the weights under which packages 
of certain commodities must be sold. The 
specific question has never been judicially 
determined. 

The purpose of this (standard container) 
act was to avoid the difficulties caused by 
the use of varying weights and measures in 
the several States. 

It is my view that the provision is consti- 
tutional (United States v. Porter, 12 F. Supp. 
234 at pp. 235, 236). 


A cardinal principle of interpretation 
prescribes that the Constitution be in- 
terpreted in accordance with the inten- 
tion of those who drafted this document 
and the amendments thereto. Although 
clause 5, section 8, of article I was 
adopted at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion without debate, there is persuasive 
authority that our Founding Fathers in- 
tended the phrase “standard of weights 
and measures” to include the measure 
of time. 

On July 4, 1790, Thomas Jefferson re- 
ported to the Speaker of the House on 
a “Plan for Establishing Uniformity in 
the Coinage, Weights, and Measures of 
the United States“ American State 
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Papers, miscellaneous, volume I, pages 
13-20. His report clearly establishes 
that at this early date the phrase 
“standard of weights and measures” was 
understood to include the measure of 
time. 

In the report Jefferson uses a “second 
of mean time” in computing a standard 
of linear measure. He observes that: 

To obtain uniformity in measures, weights, 
and coins, it is necessary to find some meas- 
ure of invariable length, with which, as a 
standard, they may be compared (p. 14). 


In determining this “measure of in- 
variable length,” Jefferson uses a time 
standard, that is, a “second of mean 
time.” He discusses the “second of mean 
time” as follows: 

The motion of the earth round its axis, 
though not absolutely uniform and invaria- 
ble, may be considered as such (standard) 
for every human purpose. It is measured 
obviously, but unequally, by the departure 
of a given meridian from the sun, and its 
return to it, constituting a solar day. Throw- 
ing together the inequalities of solar days, 
& mean interval, or day, has been found, and 
divided, by very general consent, into 86,400 
equal parts. 3 

A pendulum, vibrating freely, in small and 
equal arcs, may be so adjusted in its length, 
as; by its vibrations, to make this division 
of the earth’s motion into 86,400 equal parts, 
called seconds of mean time. (Ibid.) 


Quite clearly our Founding Fathers 
were well aware that the weights and 
measures clause included the measure 
of time. In fact, commonsense dictates 
that any contemplation of time include 
a simultaneous contemplation of the 
measurement of time. Only an abstract 
philosopher could separate time from its 
passage. And if we may go one step fur- 
ther, the absence of qualifying words 
and exceptions in the weights and meas- 
ures clause confirms that, if it so chooses, 
Congress has power to preempt the field 
by fixing uniform standards. 

Mr. President, since the advent of day- 
light saving time the United States has 
enjoyed the advantages of uniform time 
for but two short periods—the two great 
wars. Will it take a world war III to 
end, if only temporarily, the time con- 
fusion which Americans experience to- 
day? And who will claim that the na- 
ture of children has changed since their 
friend, Robert Louis Stevenson, wrote: 

And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day? 


Mr. McNAMARA,. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Rrgrcorr in the chair). Does the Senator 


from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I ask the Senator 
if he has taken into consideration the 
fact that there are some States, like my 
own State of Michigan, which, by act of 
the State legislature, have established 
that the official time of the State shall 
be eastern standard time, with no day- 
light saving time. Would the Senator 
force on those States a plan for daylight 
saving time, when the State legislature 
has for years enacted laws which pro- 
vide that there must be uniform eastern 
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standard time throughout the State? 
I hope the Senator will make an excep- 
tion in those circumstances. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is a consid- 
eration. I said in opening my remarks 
that I did not advocate daylight saving 
time. I have voted against it every time 
when the gestion has been before the 
Senate. But there is terrible confusion. 

As I have said, one railroad estimates 
that it takes between $35,000 and $40,000 
annually to answer the question as to 
whether the 3 o’clock train leaves at 
2 o'clock or at 4 o'clock. 

A bus line which runs from Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, to Moundsville, W. Va., 
says that in 35 miles it travels through 
seven different time zones. Who knows 
what time the bus will be at any given 
point? 

The value of a uniform system of time 
cannot be overestimated. When Major 
Cooper completes his mission into space 
today or tomorrow—and the prayers of 
all Americans will go with him—his cap- 
sule, if all goes well, will land by stand- 
ard time, 7 hours behind us. 

Over 100 years ago we adopted Green- 
wich time as standard time. Nearly all 
the world accepts it. 

In 1918 Congress authorized the ICC 
to establish zones, and the ICC estab- 
lished four zones. Virginia is in the first 
zone. Michigan, I assume, is in the sec- 
ond zone. 

Mr. McNAMARA. No; Michigan is in 
the first zone. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Michigan is in a 
good zone then. 

Although Virginia is in a single zone, 
there are three different times, as I have 
stated. If I wish to make a speech, I 
have to find out where I am going and 
ask, “What time are you using there?” 
That is true all over the United States. 

The ICC bill which I have discussed 
could—under the provision of setting up 
subzones—saddle Virginia with 6 
months of fast time. We do not want 
that. 

So, under the circumstances, does the 
Senator not think, in the interests of 
uniformity, that those of us who do 
not want any fast time could well afford 
to compromise with those who want 6 
months of fast time and say, “We will 
take the 3 summer months, but no more. 
We will both gain by the adoption of 
a uniform standard applying to every- 
body throughout the United States?” 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I will gladly 
yield, because I am hoping to obtain 
the support of the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I would support 
the bill if States like my own would 
be exempt, where State legislatures had 
taken positive action discarding the 
theory that we were saving time, because 
of the confusion involved. The Sena- 
tor, by his bill, is going to build con- 
fusion into a situation in which there is 
no confusion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I think the Sena- 
tor is mistaken about their being no 
confusion. Where people go merely 
from one small town to another in a 
State, there may be no confusion, but 
the people moving out of Michigan to 


some more distant destination will have 
plenty of confusion. I would like to go 
fishing in Michigan some time. The 
standard of time which the fish follow 
in biting would probably be no more 
complicated than the patchwork of de- 
parture and arrival times between Wash- 
ington and Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. We have no prob- 
lems. We are on eastern standard time. 
But the Senator’s bill would give us prob- 
lems. I would just as soon that we be 
exempt. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If there are ex- 
emptions, there will be no standards. 
Some areas will select 6 months of fast 
time; others will have 3 months; others 
none at all. What will be the result? 
There will be the same confusion which 
we now have. We would have ac- 
complished nothing. One hundred per- 
cent of the people cannot be pleased, no 
matter what we do. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I agree with the 
Senator. Knowing of his basic concepts 
with regard to States rights, I hope the 
Senator will go along with my sugges- 
tion, because our State has spoken, as 
far as this matter is concerned. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes, I do believe 
in States rights. I believe that those 
powers not delegated to the Central Gov- 
ernment are reserved to the States, or 
to the people thereof. 

I maintain, as I have stated, that under 
clause 5, section 8 of article I—the 
weights and measures clause—the Cen- 
tral Government has been delegated the 
power to adopt a uniform standard of 
time. 

It is quite simple. Our Central Gov- 
ernment is one of delegated power. This 
is one of them. My bill would, there- 
fore, be clearly constitutional. 

Let us talk about standards of weights 
and measures. We see advertisements 
talking about the “big gallon.” Is that 
gallon bigger than any other gallon? 

Mr. McNAMARA. It is said to be. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is claimed that 
by using a certain gasoline, a person can 
get 20 miles to a gallon—maybe more, if 
one uses a car manufactured by the com- 
pany of the next presidential nominee, 
perhaps, for the other party. 

Mr. McNAMARA. God forbid. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But the particular 
gasoline is advertised as a “big gallon.” 
Do the people in Michigan fix the stand- 
ard for what a gallonis? No. Congress 
says everybody must use the same stand- 
ard for a gallon. Everybody knows what 
a gallon is. It is composed of 4 quarts. 
If we buy a gallon in Michigan, or any- 
where else, does the Senator argue that 
a State should have the right to fix the 
standard for that measurement? Of 
course not. 

Are not corn flakes manufactured in 
Michigan? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the manufac- 
turers of corn flakes in Michigan are go- 
ing to put up a pound package of corn 
fiakes, would the Senator say that, under 
the doctrine of States rights, packages 
containing only 13 ounces could be sold 
as pound packages? 

I believe in States rights, but I do not 
believe the States should have, or do 
have, the power to change a standard of 
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measure set by Congress. They cannot 
say, “Count us out. We want to measure 
some other way.” If everybody would 
agree with the Senator from Michigan 
and me, that there should not be fast 
time, there would be no problem. How- 
ever, since the problem exists, we must 
solve it by adopting the best possible 
compromise. I feel that my bill is the 
answer. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
have enjoyed listening to and answering 
the questions put to me by the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. I hope 
I will get his support, but Iam uncertain 
about that result. I am afraid, by fol- 
lowing his suggestion, we would lose the 
uniformity of time which, I feel, must be 
our most important objective. This is 
the clear objective of my bill, and I refer 
it to my colleagues for careful considera- 

on. 

Mr. President, since my opportunity to 
study the constitutional aspects of a uni- 
form time law was limited, I sent tele- 
grams on April 29 to the president of 
the senior class of each of five outstand- 
ing law schools, asking that some mem- 
ber of the class interested in constitu- 
tional law give me an expression of 
opinion concerning the constitutional 
right of the Congress to enact a uniform 
law and preempt the field in doing so. 

I have received interesting replies 
from students of the Law Schools of the 
University of Virginia, University of 
Richmond, Yale, and Harvard. 

My Senate colleagues will be interested 
to know that the reply furnished by 
George Beall, president, University of 
Virginia Law School student body, is the 
son of our distinguished colleague from 
Maryland, J. GLENN BEALL. 

I ask unanimous consent that those 
replies be printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randa and communications were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM OF LAW 
FACTS 

A Federal statute has been proposed which 
would establish four U.S. time zones and 
prescribe their respective standard times. 
The separate States and their political sub- 
divisions would be prohibited from creating 
or countenancing any variation from the 
applicable standard time. A Federal agency 
would be granted the discretion to estab- 
lish zones wherein the effective time, from 
the last Sunday in April to the last Sunday 
in October inclusive, would be 1 hour earlier 
than the standard time created by the act of 
Congress. 

QUESTIONS PRESENTED 

I. Whether the Congress of the United 
States possesses power to enact a national 
standard time law under article I, section 8 
of the Constitution. 

II. Whether Congress can legitimately dele- 
gate to an executive agency discretion to 
establish zones for daylight saving time 
during the specified months. 

ANALYSIS OF QUESTION I 

Article I, section 8, clause 3 of the U.S. 
Constitution empowers Congress “to regulate 
commerce * * * among the several States.” 
The true scope of this power is uncertain 
today, notwithstanding Chief Justice Mar- 
shall's early interpretation of the commerce 
clause in Gibbons v. Ogden, 22 US. (9 


1963 


Wheat.) 1 (1824), and establishment of three 

significant principles inherent in it. First, 
“commerce” is broadly defined to include in- 
tercourse” and is not limited to “buying and 


States” means “commerce which concerns 
more States than one” and is not intended 
to “com: that commerce, which is 
completely internal.” Id. at 194-95. Finally, 


complete in itself, may be exercised to its 
utmost extent, and acknowledges no limita- 
tions, other than are prescibed in the Consti- 
tution * + + .” Id. at 196-97. As a result of 
this decision Congress has been ackn: 

to possess a broad range of authority limited 


separa powers, 
delegation of legislative authority, and the 
consideration that its regulation should re- 
late to conduct or interests of those engaged 
in interstate activity. 

To backtrack momentarily, the Supreme 
Court early granted to Congress the authority 
to enact “all appropriate legislation for” the 


3 

The Daniel Bull, 77 U.S. (10 Wall.) 557, 564 
(1870). Further, “its authority * * * neces- 
sarily embraces the right to control their 
[interstate carriers’] operation in all matters 
having such a close and substantial rela- 
tion to interstate traffic that the control is 
essential or appropriate * * * to the efficiency 
of interstate service * * * without molesta- 
tion or hindrance.” Houston, E. & W. Tez. 
Ry. v. United States, 234 U.S. 342, 351 (1914). 
This viewpoint is entirely consistent with 
the intention of the framers that the com- 
merce clause be employed to minimize “un- 
neighborly regulations of some States, con- 
trary to the true spirit of the Union * * * 
[which in the past] have * * * given just 
cause for umbrage and complaint.” The 
Federalist No. 22, at 126 (Lodge ed. 1892) 
(Hamilton). The rationale is that Congress 
has the power of regulation which “in the 
sense intended is to foster, protect, control, 
and restrain,” Mondou v. N.Y., N.H. & H.R. 
223 U.S. 1, 47 (1912), the legal interests, con- 
duct, and legal relationships of persons en- 
gaged in or having a substantial connection 
with interstate commerce. The problem 
usually is whether a Federal statute govern- 
ing people who come in contact with inter- 
state commerce is a reasonable regulation 
when the needs of unimpeded commerce are 
balanced their personal interests as 
people operating primarily in intrastate 
commerce. 

This balancing process is a product of the 
line drawn in Gibbons v. Ogden, supra, 
which operates to prevent Congress from 
exerting its power over completely internal 
concerns of the several States, while simul- 
taneously permitting Congress to regulate 
pursuant to the commerce clause those in- 
ternal concerns [of a State] which affect the 
States generally. Id. at 194-195. For exam- 
ple, the Child Labor Act was held uncon- 
stitutional as a measure intended to control 
a purely local matter. Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart, 247 U.S. 251 (1918). In his dissent- 
ing opinion (id. at 281), Justice Holmes 
thought that the child labor statute, albeit 
purely local, nevertheless dealt with in- 
ternal concerns which affect the States gen- 
erally and was within Congress’ commerce 
power. As a comparison, the Court several 
years later upheld the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act of 1921, 42 Stat. 159, as amended 
7 U.S.C. sections 181-229 (1958), which reg- 
ulated the activities of commission men and 
livestock dealers, on the theory that protec- 
tion of interstate carriers and packers out- 
weighed the intrastate character of the con- 
trolled activity. Stafford v. Wallace, 258 U.S. 
495 (1922). 
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Because the stockyard cases and the Staf- 
ford viewpoint sustained a vast national 
power, they were ultimately rejected, oth- 
erwise * * * there would [have been] * * * 
virtually no limit to the Federal power, and 
for all practical purposes we should have a 
completely centralized government. A.L.A. 
Schecter Poultry Corp. v. United States, 295 
U.S. 495, 548 (1935). The more limited view 
of Hammer was adopted in NLRB v. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1, 30 (1937), 
when the Court approved the National La- 
bor Relations Act, 49 Stat. 449 (1935), as 
amended 29 U.S.C. sections 151-158 (1958), 
authorizing the NLRB to prevent unfair la- 
bor practices affecting commerce and 
stated that “the authority of the Federal 
Government may not be pushed to such an 
extent as to destroy the distinction, which 
the commerce clause itself establishes, be- 
tween commerce ‘among the several States’ 
and the established concern of a State.” 

Nevertheless, it was found that this dis- 
tinction was not destroyed in the statute 
which purported to reach only what may 
be deemed to burden or obstruct interstate 
commerce. Id. at 41. As a result of this 
case it is clear that intrastate activity may 
have such a close and substantial relation to 
interstate commerce that its control is es- 
sential to the unobstructed, free flow of that 
commerce. This became particularly evident 
in United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100 (1941), 
which validated the same regulation which 
Hammer had declared unconstitutional as a 
purely local matter. Both NLRB and Darby 
are justified by a return to Marshall's state- 
ment that the power of Congress over inter- 
state commerce is complete in itself, may 
be exercised to its utmost extent, and ac- 
knowledges no limitations other than are 
prescribed in the Constitution. Gibbons v. 
Ogden, supra at 196-97. The ultimate step 
in the gradual on of the commerce 
power came in Wickard v. Filburn, 317 U.S. 
111 (1942), when the Court recognized that 
cultivation of wheat for private consump- 
tion in excess of a farmer’s allotted acreage 
may yet be interstate commerce and sub- 
ject to congressional control. Although ac- 
tivity be local and though it may not be re- 
garded as commerce, it may still, whatever 
its nature, be reached by Congress [if] * * * 
it exerts a substantial economic effect on 
interstate commerce * * *. Id. at 125. Re- 
lance on Gibbons v. Ogden, supra is mani- 
fest, yet it is difficult to find any acknowl- 
edgment of Chief Justice Marshall’s caveat 
that the commerce power does not extend to 
completely internal State matters. In fact, 
the power today appears without discernible 
limits and is as broad as the economic needs 
of the nation. American Power & Light Co. 
v. SEC, 329 U.S. 90, 104 (1946). 

With the thought in mind that today’s 
commerce power certainly reaches any intra- 
state activity which, when multiplied over 
the 50 States, creates a threat to the inter- 
state economy in the sense that it causes a 
burden on interstate commerce, it is impor- 
tant to note lower court handling of past 
standard time laws. At the outset, however, 
the current statute relating to the national 
time zones, 15 U.S.C. section 261 (1963), was 
enacted in 1918 with a daylight-saving time 
provision which was repealed not because of 
any constitutional infirmity, but solely due 
to objections from agrarian interests. In the 
entire congressional debates on the repeal of 
this daylight provision there is no intimation 
that Congress had exceeded its commerce or 
wartime authority by creating a nationwide 
daylight-saving time. Fifty-eighth CONGRES- 


1 Act of Mar. 19, 1918, ch. 24, 40 Stat. 450, as 
amended 15 U.S.C. 261 (1963); act of Aug. 20, 
1919, ch. 51, 41 Stat. 280, repealing sec. 3 of 
prior law which had created daylight time; 
act of Jan. 20, 1942, ch. 9, 56 Stat. 9, estab- 
lishing wartime daylight saving time; act of 
Sept. 25, 1945, ch. 388, 59 Stat. 537, restoring 
standard time. 
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SIONAL RECORD 1304-1336 (1919). This is sig- 
nificant in that 15 U.S.C. section 261 has been 
the law for 45 years and its overall purpose of 
creating the time zones “for the convenience 
of commerce” has never been challenged as 
an unconstitutional congressional enact- 
ment. In at least one instance a Federal 
court tacitly acknowledged that Congress 
possesses authority under the commerce 
clause “to provide a standard time applicable 
to all persons subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States .“ Massachusetts 
State Grange v. Benton, 10 F. 2d 515, 516 
(D. Mass. 1925) (dictum), aff'd, 272 U.S. 525 
(1926). See also, Hamilton v. City of Louis- 
ville, — Ky. —, 332 S.W.2d 539, 540 (1960); 
City of Louisville v. Louisville Livestock 
Exch., Ky. —, 195 S.W.2d 75, 77 (1946); 
State v. Badolati, 241 Wis. 496, 501, 6 N.W.2d 
222, 223 (1942). The uniform rationale be- 
hind these cases has been that “[I]t seems to 
be established with fair conclusiveness that 
courts and legislative bodies * * * have rec- 
* * © that inconvenience, confusion, 
and conflict arise when it is sought in the 
same community to operate business upon 
more than a single standards of time, or for 
different standards of time in separate com- 
munities thrown into close business rela- 
tions.” Phillips v. State, — Tenn. —, 304 
5.W.2d 614, 616 (1957) (dictum). In the 
opinion of lower Federal and State courts the 
present statute, of which the proposed legis- 
lation is but an extension, is within the 
commerce power of Congress. 

As an additional consideration there is 
logic to support the argument that, notwith- 
standing the fact that “standard time is 
commercial in its relations, and not astro- 
nomical,” Dupuis, “Measures and the Meas- 
urement of Time” 89 (Jackson Press 1940), 
Congress is empowered to establish and reg- 
ulate the measurement of time under article 
I, section 8, clause 5 of the Constitution, 
the weights and measures provision. Analo- 
gous Federal statutes are already in effect 
dealing with electricity, 15 U.S.C. section 
223, 64 Stat. 370 (1963), standard for 
iron and steel, 15 U.S.C. section 206, 27 Stat. 
746 (1963), and standard barrels for apples, 
15 U.S.C. section 231, 37 Stat. 250 (1963), or 
other fruits, 15 U.S.C. 234, 38 Stat. 1186 
(1963). Establishing a nationwide, uniform 
time network based upon standard and day- 
light systems appears as worthy of congres- 
sional regulation under the weights and 
measures clause as any of the above-men- 
tioned subjects. 

COMMENT 


In view of past Supreme Court decisions 
and the present breadth of Congress’ com- 
merce power it seems unquestioned that a 
statute establishing a nationwide daylight- 
saving time would be constitutional. The 
present confusion and inconvenience created 
by the hodgepodge of time zones during the 
summer months provides a substantial im- 
pediment to the free flow of interstate com- 
merce. Interstate traffic, especially common 
carriers, is immeasurably inconvenienced, 
radio-telephone communications are hin- 
dered, and private persons are forced to en- 
dure incongruous local times which can be 
classified only as a nuisance. The impact 
of time on interstate commerce in the sense 
of exerting a substantial economic effect, 
Wickard v. Filburn, supra, may be open to 
question, but interstate commerce itself is 
undoubtedly disrupted and materially 
hampered by present conditions. 

Thus, since there are no related constitu- 
tional provisions which would invalidate 
such a statute and the principle of nondele- 
gation of legislative power is surmountable, 
it appears that the proposed statute is 
within article I, section 8 of the Constitu- 
tion. As a short statement of the present 
breadth of the commerce power one text- 
writer recently remarked that a bed with 
casters would probably be regarded as being 
in interstate commerce. 
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QUESTION It 

Whether Congress can legitimately dele- 
gate to an executive agency discretion to 
establish zones for daylight saving time dur- 
ing the specified months. 

ANALYSIS OF QUESTION II 

The doctrine against delegation of legisla- 
tive power derives from article I, section 1 
of the Constitution which provides that 
“all legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United 
States.” In principle this nondelegation of 
legislative authority is imeluctable, yet 
practical considerations have produced a 
considerable modification of the constitu- 
tional theory. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the legislature may not abdicate its policy- 
making function, “power should be dele- 
gated when there is agreement that a task 
must be performed and it cannot be effec- 
tively performed without the assistance of 
a delegate or without an expenditure of 
time so great as to lead to the neglect of 
equally important business.” Jaffe, “An 
Essay on Delegation of Legislative Power,” 
47 Columbia Law Review 359, 361 (1947). 

So long as Congress retains the power to 
make the law, it may delegate authority as 
to its execution. This delegation is legiti- 
mate if Congress sets a standard for execu- 
tive discretion in implementing the legisla- 
ture’s policy. For example, “the Constitution 
has never been regarded as denying to the 
Congress * * * its function in laying down 
policies and establishing standards, while 
leaving to selected instrumentalities the 
making of subordinate rules within pre- 
scribed limits and the determination of facts 
to which the policy as declared by the legis- 
lature is to apply.” A.L.A. Schecter Poultry 
Corp. v. United States, 295 U.S. 495, 530 
(1935). 

There is no yardstick of required elements 
which such a standard must contain. In 
fact Congress need not create specific guide- 
lines for each executive act in carrying out 
a policy, but may merely specify “the basic 
conditions of fact upon whose existence or 
occurrence * * * its statutory command 
shall be effective.” Yakus v. United States, 
321 U.S. 414, 424-25 (1944). Various factors 
must be considered. The legislative history 
of the statute, Butterfield v. Stranahan, 192 
U.S. 470 (1903), its subject matter, Federal 
Radio Comm’n v. Nelson Bros. Bond & 
Mortgage Co., 289 U.S. 266 (1933), or the 
agency to which power is to be delegated, 
New York Cent. Sec. Co. v. United States, 287 
U.S. 12 (1932), are all elements of possible 
significance. The basic limitation seems to 
be that Congress shall specify what author- 
ity is granted, phrased in the form of an 
intelligible statement of purpose, definition 
or standard which is not an outright sur- 
render of significant legislative prerogatives. 
Opp Cotton Mills v. Adm’r, 312 U.S. 126, 144 
146 (1941). See National Broadcasting Co. v. 
United States, 319 U.S. 190 (1943) (Com- 
munications Act of 1934); United States v. 
Rock Royal Co-op., 307 U.S. 533 (1939) 
(Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act); 
Currin v. Wallace, 306 U.S. 1 (1938) (Federal 
Tobacco Inspection Act); Sunshine Coal Co. 
v. Adkins, 310 U.S. 381 (1939) (Bituminous 
Coal Conservation Act of 1937); Mulford v. 
Smith, 307 U.S. 38 (Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938); Interstate Commerce Comm’n 
v. Louisville & N. R. R., 190 U.S. 273 (1912) 
(Interstate Commerce Act). 

For example, under the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, 56 Stat. 765, the Price 
Administrator was authorized to fix maxi- 
mum prices whenever in his judgment prices 
have risen or tend to rise to an extent in- 
consistent with the purposes of the act. 
Such a delegation was upheld on the ground 
that the prescribed standards were clear. 
Yakus v. United States, supra. It is notable 
that the standards upheld in this case are 
actually no more definite than those in- 
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validated as being too general in Panama 
Ref. Co. v. Ryan, 293 U.S. 389 (1935) and 
Schecter Poultry, supra. As a result the 
delegation of legislative power is no longer 
invalid per se, but will be sustained where 
expediency and the circum- 
, “The Inde- 
pendent Regulatory Commissions” 428-33 
(1941). 

To indicate that Congress need not supply 
administrative officials with a specific for- 
mula for their guidance in a fleld where fiex- 
ibility and adaptability to conditions is 
desired, Carlson v. Landon, 342 U.S. 524 
(1952), reference can be made to the Hot Oil 
Act, 49 Stat. 30, 15 U.S.C., section 715c 
(1963), which was enacted due to the Pan- 
ama case. Here the President is given au- 
thority to suspend operation of the statute 
whenever he finds that “the amount of 
petroleum * * * moving in interstate com- 
merce is so limited as to be the cause * * * 
of a lack of parity between supply * * * 
and consumptive demand * * * resulting 
in an undue burden on * * * interstate com- 
merce.” It appears likely that a similar 
delegation of authority regarding the dis- 
cretionary establishment of daylight saving 
time zones in accordance with a Federal 
statute would be valid. This assumes that 
the subject, mode and goal of such legisla- 
tion is clearly stated. 


COMMENT 


If the proposed daylight saving time stat- 
ute contains a clear statement of its pur- 
pose and scheme of implementation there 
is no question that discretion to adminis- 
ter the act can be delegated to the executive 
branch of the Government. Congress would 
not be abdicating any lawmaking function, 
but would be committing to an agency the 
ordinary regulationmaking functions with 
which Federal agencies are replete. This 
was done under 15 U.S.C. 261 by putting 
administration of our standard time in the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The same delegation could be made 
for daylight saving time. 

For the authors of such legislation it 
might be well to consider a general grant 
of discretion to the President rather than 
specifically to the ICC. With the advent of 
air travel and decline of railroads this 
agency finds its largest client dwindling in 
size. Discretion could be better delegated 
to the executive branch through the Presi- 
dent so that other interested agencies (Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, etc.) would not be pre- 
cluded from regulating daylight time. Simi- 
larly, should Congress feel that the com- 
merce clause was not broad enough to 
permit a uniform time law among all the 
States and their political subdivisions, the 
same end could probably be achieved by re- 
quiring that all Federal instrumentalities 
follow the statute. By “instrumentalities” 
are meant post offices, national banks, Fed- 
eral offices, and perhaps even Federal con- 
tractors. This alternative, while clearly un- 
challengeable on constitutional grounds, 
would not achieve the same immediate uni- 
formity as the proposed legislation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE BEALL, 
President, University of Virginia Law 
School Student Body. 

STUDENT Bar ASSOCIATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND Law ScHOOL, 
Richmond, Va., May 4, 1963. 

The Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sır.: In response to your telegram on April 
29, 1963, and after considerable research, I 
submit the following statement regarding a 
standard time law for the United States of 
America: 

Question: Can the Congress enact a 
standard time law under the provisions of 
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section 8 of article I of the Constitution of 
the United States? 

Answer: Yes, Article I, section 8 states 
that Congress shall have the power to regu- 
late commerce among the several States. It 
also states that Congress shall have the 
power to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers vested by the 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department, or 
officer thereof. 

In Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 1, 6L. Ed. 
23, decided in 1824, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in an opinion written by 
Chief Justice John Marshall, held: Power 
to regulate means to prescribe the rule by 
which commerce is to be governed. Chief 
Justice John Marshall in that case said, 
“This power, like all others vested in Con- 
gress, is complete in itself, may be exer- 
cised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges 
no limitations, other than are prescribed in 
the Constitution.” 

A standard time law would come under 
the so-called commerce clause in section 8 
of article I, because a standard time law 
would regulate commerce among the several 
states. Train schedules, airline schedules, 
and bus schedules would be affected by a 
standard time law. Presently, hundreds of 
dollars are spent printing new schedules 
every time a State or locality changes its 
time law. Airline, train, and bus corpora- 
tions could save hundreds of dollars each 
year in printing schedules, if there were a 
standard time law. 

In section 8 of article I, after granting 
to Congress power in 20 particular instances, 
the people say that Congress may pass all 
additional laws that the time and circum- 
stances may make necessary or proper to 
give full execution and efficiency to each 
and all of the 20 grants of power. A stand- 
ard time law is necessary, under the circum- 
stances, to effectuate the commerce clause, 
which is one of the 20 grants of power. 

As to every one of the 20 grants of power, 
Congress has from time to time enacted laws 
which it deemed necessary to make the power 
effectual. This is what has fitted the Con- 
stitution to new or unforeseen conditions 
as they arose, and kept it the controlling 
force in the development of 13 scattered 
agricultural communities into a Nation of 
50 great States of vast material wealth, of 
great political freedom, and of high educa- 
tional and social advantages. 

Thus, I submit that Congress could pass 
a standard time law under the provisions 
of section 8 of article I of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Question: If Congress can pass a standard 
time law under the provisions of section 8 
of article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, can Congress delegate to an agency 
of the executive branch of the Government 
power to vary the standard time so fixed by 
Congress in zones to be established at said 
agency’s discretion? 

Answer: Yes. Congress, when enacting a 
law, has the power to make provisions in 
the wording of the law, which it deems 
necessary to make the law effectual. This 
power vested in Congress is a necessary and 
practical power, which has withstood the 
test of time. Without this power, the laws 
of Congress would mean very little. 

Congress could delegate, to an agency of 
the executive branch of the Government, 
power to vary the standard time so fixed by 
Congress in zones to be established at said 
agency’s discretion, if Congress deems it 
necessary to do so, for the purpose of making 
the standard time law effectual. 

Question: Would the States and their poli- 
tical subdivisions be prohibited from vary- 
ing the time zones and from varying the 
standard time of each? 

Answer: Yes. In a Supreme Court of the 
U.S, case In re Rahrer (140 U.S. 545, 11 S. 
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Ct. 865, 35 L. Ed. 572) decided in 1891, Chief 
Justice Fuller stated in the opinion that the 
power of Congress to regulate commerce 
among the several States, when the subjects 
of that power are national in their nature, 
is exclusive. If a law passed by a State in 
the exercise of its acknowledged powers 
comes into conflict with a law passed by 
Congress, the State law must yield. The Con- 
gress and the State cannot occupy the posi- 
tion of equal opposing sovereignties, because 
the Constitution declares the supremacy of 
Congress and the supremacy of the laws 
passed by Congress. Brown v. Maryland 
12 Wheat. 419, 488 * * *, held “that which 
is not supreme must yield to that which 
is supreme.” 

Thus, I submit that the States and their 
political subdivisions would be prohibited 
from varying the time zones and from vary- 
ing the standard time of each. 

A standard time law would put the Na- 
tion’s clocks together, and greatly facilitate 
commerce between the several States. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to comment on the law regarding the stand- 
ard time bill now being considered by the 
U.S. Senate Commerce Committee. If I 
can be of any service to you in the future, 
please do not hesitate to call on me. 


Justice, University of Richmond Law 
School Honor Court. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 10, 1963. 
Hon, A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: The following is 
in response to your telegram of April 29. 

1. Congress has power under the Consti- 
tution to regulate time zones. 

The commerce clause of the Constitution 
and cases arising under it sustain the con- 
tention that Congress may regulate time 
zones in the United States. Decisions con- 
cerning Federal power under the commerce 
clause no longer rest on distinctions between 
“direct” and “indirect” effect upon com- 
merce; nor do they use such concepts as 
“manufacture”, “production”, etc. * * * as 
criteria in defining the scope of the Federal 
power. The prevailing rule is that enunci- 
ated in Wickard v. Filburn, 317 U.S, 111 
(1942) where it was held that as local an 
authority as a farmer’s growing wheat on his 
own farm was subject to commerce clause 
regulation because it affected interstate com- 
merce, in the sense that home grown and con- 
sumed wheat competed with wheat in com- 
merce. As Justice Jackson said in U.S. v. 
Women’s Sportswear Mfgrs. Assn., 336 US. 
460, p. 464 (1949), “if it is interstate com- 
merce that feels the pinch, it does not matter 
how local the operation which applies the 
squeeze.” 

Applying the above reasoning, the regula- 
tion of time, though seemingly a local 
matter, is clearly within the reach of Con- 
gress under the commerce clause. Differing 
time zone laws of the various States and 
communities within States have a very sig- 
nificant effect on interstate commerce as 
evidenced by the problems encountered by 
the communications and transportation 
industries. 

The argument can be tested by consider- 
ing whether Congress could prevent a State 
from disregarding the Gregorian calendar in 
favor of the Ptolomaic calendar. Certainly 
the disruption between States that would 
result from such an extreme diversity of 
calendar systems could be remedied by con- 
gressional regulation. The present local reg- 
ulation of time zone laws presents problems 
of the same order, 

A second possible source of congressional 
authority for the regulation of time zones 
is the congressional power to fix the stand- 
ard of weights and measures. Einstein has 
made us aware that we do not operate in a 
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world -of three dimensions, but that each 
event is unique in time. Time is as impor- 
tant a dimension for purposes of measure- 
ment as are weight and length. 

2. Congress may delegate the power to 
regulate time zones to an administrative 
agency. 

There seems to be no impediment to the 
delegation by Congress of its power to regu- 
late time zones to an administrative agency. 
Only twice has congressional delegation been 
held invalid. (Schecter Poultry Corp. v. U.S., 
295 US. 495, 1935, and Panama Refining Co. 
v. Ryan, 293 U.S. 389, 1935). Never has con- 
gressional delegation to a regularly consti- 
. administrative agency been held in- 
valid. 

Though the Court appears to insist upon 
Congress’ providing adequate standards as 
guides to administrative action, it has upheld 
such vague standards as “just and reason- 
able,” “public interest,” and “public conven- 
ience, interest or necessity.” Here, the pub- 
lic interest and convenience is implicit in 
Fedce l regulation and standardization of 
time zones. 

The establishment of the standard time 
by Congress would provide a clear frame- 
work within which the agency could set up 
zones. 

Sincerely, 
WENDY Marcus, 
Harvard Law School, Class of 1963. 
New Haven, Conn., May 6, 1963. 
The Honorable A, WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

There seems little doubt that an act regu- 
lating time zones in the United States is well 
within the scope of the power to regulate 
commerce between the States. Measures far 
less directly related to commerce, however 
narrowly that term is constructed, have been 
upheld. Similarly the delegation to estab- 
lish 1-hour variances seems unquestionable. 
Par broader and less precise delegations in- 
variably pass constitutional muster. Cita- 
tion and elaboration of these points will 
have to await the end of our examination 
period. 

Sincerely, 
Lee A. ALBERT, 
Editor in Chief, Yale Law Journal. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MANPOWER 
AND EMPLOYMENT SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE TO MEET 
DURING SENATE SESSIONS ON 
MAY 20 THROUGH 23 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, having 
cleared with both the majority leader 
and the minority leader the request I am 
about to make, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Manpower and Employ- 
ment Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare have con- 
sent to meet on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of next week, 
for the purpose of receiving testimony, 
regardless of whether or not the Senate 
is then in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I dis- 
cussed this matter with the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania. I 
know there will be a number of out-of- 
town witnesses at the subcommittee 
hearing, and I have no objection to this 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SEVENTY - EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF HEALTH, PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, AND RECREA- 
TION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
an address that I delivered before the 
opening of the general session of the 78th 
anniversary convention of the American 
Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CHARTER FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 
(Excerpts of statement prepared for delivery 
by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota, before opening general session, 78th 
anniversary convention, American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion, Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, 

Minn., May 3.) 

(Nore.—Including a six-point Federal pro- 
gram for youth fitness and achievement: (1) 
Financial assistance to the States for school 
facilities for physical education, (2) enact- 
ment of Senate-approved youth employment 
bill; (3) followthrough on report by Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission; 
(4) strengthen fitness coordination in Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department; (5) give 
mandate to President's Fitness Council; and 
(6) approve adequate finances for Olympics.) 

It is an honor to address this great con- 
vention. I join with your devoted members 
throughout Minnesota in reiterating their 
warm welcome to associates from all over 
the Nation. 

You meet at a time of the year when 
nature, itself, speaks a message of health 
and fitness, so to speak. No season reminds 
us more clearly of the unquenchable forces 
of life, thrusting upward, reaching outward. 
Actually, springtime speaks a universal les- 
son of rebirth and of growth. It speaks of 
energy and vitality to all who see and hear 
nature’s wonders. 

This is a part of the basic theme of my 
remarks tonight. For I am going to speak 
of another vital force—a force which is also 
filled with unquenchable energy—a force 
which also seeks the greatest fulfillment in 
life—the force of America’s youth. 

You of this audience are privileged to 
help serve, to build and mold this mighty 
force. We, who represent you in public 
Office, are privileged to work with you. Our 
joint mission is to help the coming genera- 
tion realize its greatest potential. 

America’s youth are, of course, America’s 
future. Every young mind and body you 
train today is a mind and body which will 
protect this Nation and advance this Na- 
tion tomorrow. 

Protect us from what? A look at the head- 
lines in this evening’s newspapers will re- 
mind all of us. Look at the stories, date- 
lined, “Saigon.” 

It is springtime in Vietnam tonight. But 
there are 10,000 Americans all over that be- 
leaguered country who have little time to 
enjoy it. Their minds and bodies are being 
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tested—in or close to combat—ferrying 
troops in helicopter operations, advising in- 
fantry while it is battling in the jungles and 
rice paddies. 

The physical fitness of these American 
forces is a matter of life and death necessity. 
But there are other operations in the four 
corners of the globe—less dramatic, less in 
the news, but where fitness is just as crucial. 

There are, for example, thousands of self- 
less Peace Corps members, working under 
the most grueling climatic and other condi- 
tions throughout the world. 

And so, the question may rightly be asked: 
In view of these and other illustrations, 
where may the youth, who are now in your 

be called upon to serve—5 or 10 
or 15 years from now? No one in this audi- 
ence can predict the answer. 

But this we do know: (1) The generation 
in your care must be prepared to serve any- 
where—and to be effective everywhere, if this 
country is to endure; (2) the opposite num- 
bers of our American youngsters—the young 
men and women of the Soviet Union, East- 


being 
fulfill the goals of their society; and (3) a 
crucial test has long been shaping up. It is 
the test between: (a) the training democ- 
racy gives, and (b) the training commu- 
nism gives. 

It is the test between their discipline and 
self-discipline and ours. It is a test between 
their educators and educated and ours. 

The outcome of this test may not be seen 
quickly or even dramatically. But the out- 
come may be a vital factor in deciding the 
future of men everywhere; (4) “everywhere” 
means just that. It means the home front 
and foreign fronts. Speaking very practi- 
cally, only a relatively small proportion of 
our youngsters may ultimately have to serve 
abroad—either in uniform or as civilians. 
The largest proportion may never be called 
to the national colors. And in the case of 
our young ladies, relatively few will enter 
the Federal service, as such. 

But a strong home front is every bit as 
important as a strong foreign front. Physi- 
cally fit mothers are just as important, if not 
more so, as physically fit fathers. 

And the idea of “anywhere” in this world 
has now come to mean “anywhere” out of 
this world, as well. In the vast reaches of 
outer space, the young astronauts of the 
United States are still in the early stages of 
competition with the young cosmonauts 
of the U.S.S.R.; (5) meanwhile, there is a 
universal test in “inner space,” the crucial 
space in our own minds. You and I know 
that a nation cannot be strong unless it is 
strong in mind, in character and in body. 

Strong convictions, strong ideas, strong 
will, strong muscles—we need them all. 

We need whole men and women—well 
rounded, fulfilling their highest potential 
in every aspect of life. The physical educa- 
tor joins, therefore, with the educators for 
all of life’s disciplines—for the arts, humani- 
ties, science, and technology—in building 
tomorrow's citizens; (6) and so, I am here 
tonight for several reasons: To pledge to 
you that this Senator is dedicated to your 
goal of victory in this test with our foe; to 
let you know that even if there were not a 
Communist adversary in this world, there is 
definitely a larger test in which we are eter- 
nally engaged. It is the test of helping man- 
kind, including our own countrymen, to 
realize its birthright. I mean a world of 
peace and plenty, a world where man van- 
quishes his ancient external“ enemies 
poverty, disease, illiteracy, hunger—and his 
“Internal” enemies—sloth, indifference, and 
ignorance; and I am here to let you know 
that I, for one, feel that you—your profes- 
sion, your membership—stand high in the 
ranks of those responsible for the very fu- 
ture of our Nation; that your “calling” is 
a noble one; and that your success is urgent; 
and, then, most important, perhaps, I 
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here to share with you a view from Wash- 
2 as to the Federal Government's role 
in enabling you to do your worthy job. 

As a U.S. Senator, I am naturally inter- 
ested in what the U.S. Government should 
do. But you and I know, that over and 
above what the Federal Government does 
or does not do, the real challenge is the 
one confronting State, county, and local 
governments. 

The future of American physical educa- 
tion rests primarily in the hands of physical 
educators, and in the hands of principals 
and other faculty, local school boards, State 
boards of education, mayors, Governors, yes, 
in the hands of parent-teacher associations, 
also. 

The Federal Government cannot do— 
should not do—for others what they can 
do, must do by themselves to strengthen 
physical education. 

But neither must the Federal Govern- 
ment shirk for one instant meeting head on 
its own Federal obligations. 

The executive and the legislative branches 
have theirs cut out for them. 

Insofar as the President is concerned, I 
believe you will agree with me on this 
fact: With but perhaps one or two excep- 
tions; e.g., Teddy Roosevelt, there has never 
been a Chief Executive in the White House, 
more deeply or more continually interested 
in physical education than John F. Kennedy. 

The President, his personal family and his 
entire Cabinet family have “lived, breathed, 
talked, and acted for fitness.” 

They will continue to do so. The goals of 
a strong a strong younger and 
senior generation—are goals implanted in the 
very fiber of the heroic survivor of PT—109. 

The President will be working with the 
Congress for a comprehensive fitness pro- 
gram for our country. 

Many of the elements of that program are 
already beginning to emerge in the legislative 
and administrative process. 

I believe we should view these elements as 
a total program for the total well-being of 
our country, particularly our youth. 

It is not enough that we set up mere seg- 
ments of a youth program—the parts should 
fit together in a harmonious whole. They 
should be balanced, one with the other, so 
that we do not “go overboard” along any one 
line at the expense of other key elements. 

Iam going to propose tonight a few prin- 
ciples for what might be called a charter 
for American youth. 

It is a charter for their freedom—freedom 
from fear, from want, from deprivation— 
physical, mental, economic or social. 

It is a charter for the second half of the 
sixties and for the upcoming seventies. It is 
a charter to embrace the needs of city and 
country, of individual and group, of private 
life and government. 

Few, if any, of the elements of this charter 
will come as a surprise to members of this 
association. Your AAHPER has been in the 
forefront of working with the Congress to- 
ward virtually all of the ends which I will 
mention. Time after time, other legislators 
and I have called upon your association for 
counsel and other assistance. You have 
never failed in our appeal. I hope that we 
will not fail in yours. 

The charter would note that American 
youth is entitled to the fullest opportuni- 
ties that American society can provide— 
opportunities for individual growth, for 
achievement, for fulfillment—mentally and 
physically, vocationally and avocationally. 

Every American youth is entitled to his 
and her dignity—the dignity which comes 
from being recognized as an individual who 
has something unique to contribute per- 
sonally to the world. 

But now, let’s get specific on the fitness 
front. Every American youth is entitled to 
a body as healthy and fit as heredity, medi- 
cal science, physical training and facilities 
can help make possible. 
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Every American youth is entitled to be 
enabled to reach and remain at the highest 
level of physical proficiency he or she can 
attain and retain. 

What does this really mean? It means 
that in every school of our land, regardless of 


highest physical well-being of which he or 
she is capable. 

It means that we need more varsity 
athletes in our country. But far more im- 
portant, we need to have a whole youth 
population which enjoys physical achieve- 
ment in individual and group sports just 
about as much as those few who do become 
champions. 

The fun of achievement, the joy of crack- 
ing one’s own former record, the zest to beat 
the other fellow or team—fairly and square- 
ly, or if losing, to do so, with honor and no 
regrets—this is what we want and need. 

We need a Nation which is tough, but in 
the finest sense of that word—tough, not 
in the sense of cruelty or callousness, but 
tough in that we do not cringe or whimper 
before the test and adversity, tough in that 
we can dish it out to hard foes, and tough 
in that we can take whatever these foes or 
life, itself, have to offer us. 

Iam a parent and a grandparent. This 
is what I want to see in my young loved ones. 
This is what I know you want to see in your 
children and grandchildren, and in your 
neighbor’s youngsters. 

We cannot afford to waste a day or even 
an hour. 

If the “Battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton,” the cold war or the 
hot brush fire wars, or worse, of the future 
can be won in the gymnasia and play- 
grounds of this Nation. 

If there is one thing which is fairly cer- 
tain, it is that for the rest of our lives, we 
are going to face crisis after crisis, challenge 
after challenge from international commu- 
nism. We are also going to face an al- 
most unending series of challenges to help 
the hundreds of millions of people in the 
neutral and uncommitted areas of the world. 

And we are going to face the challenges of 
a home scene which is changing in incredi- 
ble ways, some welcome, some unwelcome, 
but nonetheless, often unavoidable. Our 
schools are bursting at the seams; so are our 
playgrounds, our seashores, our national 
parks and other facilities. 

The President’s committee headed by Sec- 
retary of Labor Wirtz has warned of the 
critical needs for youth employment and up- 
grading of youth skills. 

Each day automation is changing and elim- 
inating jobs. The very locale in which we 
live is changing. The central core of many 
cities is decaying, the suburbs are sprawling 
in every direction. Existing services for 
youth are groaning under rising burdens. 

In our search to deal with mass problems, 
we must never lose sight of the individual. 

It was the poet, Edwin Markham, who 
wrote: 

“Why build these cities glorious if man 
unbuilded goes? In vain, we build the 
world, unless the builder also grows.” 

Let us get on with the task of building 
individual men and women. That is, of 
course, the job of education. 

Throughout this entire country, there is, 
as you know even better than I, a great 
ferment in primary, secondary and higher 
education. There is a battle to reshape the 
school curriculum along many lines, many 
of which are conflicting with one another. 
I would carry “coals to Newcastle” to tell 
you that there is widespread ent 
as to how many school hours to devote to 
this or that subject. 

I would not presume to to any 
educational authorities what the best dis- 
tribution of time should be. But I do know 
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that we cannot starve physical education for 
time, as well as for manpower and facilities, 
and expect to develop the strength of our 
youngsters. We cannot, in other realms, ex- 
pect boys and girls to become lifetime think- 
ers if we tell them to think only “1 hour a 
week.” And so, in your realm, we cannot 
develop in youngsters a pride in exercise and 
sports on the basis of a mere 1 hour or £0 
in a week. 

Somehow, we must find the way and the 
means to provide for a better allotment of 
resources to this vital goal of fitness. 

Somehow, we must reshape the essential 
values of youth as well as of some elders, 

A youngster is certainly not a “square”— 
as he is sometimes called—if he zealously 
disciplines his body to peak performance, if 
he trains day after day, whether he is asked 
to or not, and a teacher who devotes his or 
her life to physical education is not just a 
so-called “gym teacher,” something differ- 
ent” or “apart from” or “lower than” all other 
types of teacher. Far from it, you who work 
to develop the bodies of our youngsters, and 
simultaneously, their minds’ attitudes toward 
their bodies—have as important a role to 
play as any in American education. There is 
unbounded honor in making the human body 
the finest possible instrument of human 
performance. 

It was Ralph Waldo Emerson who said: 

“Our chief want in life is somebody who 
shall make us do what we can.” 

It is you who help youngsters do what 
they can, as much or more, as any other 
educator. 

But now, what of our Federal obligations? 
What of the program of the U.S. Govern- 
ment? Let me offer a few specific points 
on fitness, designed to help fulfill the gen- 
eral points in the charter for youth. 

1. The Congress should provide a new title 
on physical fitness, when it extends and 
broadens the present national defense educa- 
tion law. This new title should provide long- 
needed financial assistance to the States for 
the wherewithal of physical education 
throughout the Nation’s school system. It 
takes hard money to enable our less ad- 
vantaged States to come to grips with phys- 
ical education needs, There is no use “lec- 
turing” States to meet the highest national 
standards if many of these States simply do 
not have the means to do so. 

Funds are urgently needed for inservice 
education of health and physical education 
teachers through leadership institutes com- 
parable to those conducted for science and 
mathematics teachers. Programs of this 
type would be the most certain way to im- 
prove the fitness efforts of the Nation's 
schools and colleges. Such a plan of in- 
stitutes would provide the leadership to im- 
prove programs in physical education, swim- 
ming, recreation, youth conservation camps, 
and community schools. 

2. The House of Representatives should 
enact the youth employment bill, already 
approved by the Senate and by House com- 
mittee. This bill will deal directly with the 
twin needs to channel youths’ energies crea- 
tively into: (a) conservation work, in the 
great outdoors—on behalf of all of us—and; 
(b) urban service projects, on behalf of other 
youths, 1 

3. Both the Federal Government and the 
States should move rapidly ahead for the 
fullest implementation of the historic re- 
port by the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. As you know, a Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation and a Cabinet-level 
Recreation Advisory Council have been set up 
for the important task of conducting Federal 
programs and assisting the States. There is 
still immense work to be done in, by, and for 
the States—as regards fish and game, park, 
recreation, and conservation agencies at all 
levels of government, Fortunately, a Citi- 
zens Committee for the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission report has 
been formed. 
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Organizations such as the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation should be encouraged to expand 
their efforts in outdoor education through 
leadership preparation and program devel- 
opment. As you and I know, vigorous out- 
door activities having lifelong values con- 
tribute greatly to the sustaining of fitness 
and should be included in the curriculums 
and programs of schools, colleges, and com- 
munity agencies. 

4. Our able new Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Anthony Celebrezze, 
should proceed with his vigorous program 
of greater coordination within that vast 
Department. 

Several years of review of the individual 
activities of major HEW units has confirmed, 
in my judgment, that, unfortunately, in 
none of these units is there as strong a focus 
for physical fitness as there should be. That 
means in the U.S. Office of Education, in the 
Public Health Service, 4nd in the Children’s 
Bureau. 

In the Department as a whole, coordina- 
tion has tended to be relatively “pro forma,” 
not dynamic and continuous. The Public 
Health Service has a particularly important 
role to play in working with the Nation’s 
physicians toward improved fitness for our 
youngsters. The National Institutes of 
Health—the Federal Government’s principal 
medical research arm—has not begun, in my 
judgment, to provide the research leadership 
which is necessary. It does not have a focus 
for fitness research responsibility. It has 
not encouraged the evaluation and the use 
of research information which has long since 
piled up. It has not yet identified areas of 
additional research which are needed so as 
to fill up gaps. It has not systematically 
supported training of predoctoral and post- 
doctoral research manpower, 

One meritorious approach would be to lo- 
cate a UNESCO Fitness Research Institute 
in the United States. No such UNESCO in- 
stitutes have as yet been established in our 
country. A UNESCO Fitness Research Insti- 
tute could cooperate with needed research 
on a worldwide basis. 

5. The President's Council on Fitness 
should be given a permanent statutory man- 
date. The Council has done an outstanding 
job with relatively limited financial resources. 
And those resources have been “doled out“ 
in bits and pieces—by other Federal agencies 
rather than being requested formally in the 
President’s budget and allocated directly by 
the Congress, as should be the case. An 
annual process of congressional appropria- 
tions directly to the Council would provide 
a much needed national “dialogue” on ex- 
actly where we stand, and where we are 
heading in federally encouraged physical fit- 
ness efforts. 

6. The Federal Government, in cooperation 
with Amateur Sports, should take a new 
look at our international sports efforts. 
We, as a nation, are seriously lagging in 
these efforts. 

It is 13 years since Congress chartered 
what was called the U.S. Olympic Associa- 
tion. This private organization has done a 
fine job in many respects. But our modest 
U.S. showing in the Rome Olympics in 1960 
and the poor prospects for Tokyo in 1964 
speak eloquently of the need to reappraise 
the organization's role. 

Meanwhile, we need a focus of sports in- 
terest in the executive branch. The Presi- 
dent’s Council should be given a broadened 
mandate for such a sports focus. 

For a number of years, the State Depart- 
ment has been in charge of our interna- 
tional—I emphasize—international cultural 
exchange program. This program includes 
funds for exchange of coaches and teams. 
The Department does so under a law which 
I personally cosponsored. The administra- 
tion of the law has, by and large, been com- 
petent. Unfortunately, however, the funds 
available for the overall program have never 
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been increased above the level they started 
at—namely, a mere 62½ million. 

Athletic exchanges, for example, have been 
supported by no more than $300,000 in Fed- 
eral assistance in recent years. This is mere 
pocket money compared to the enormous 
sums spent by foreign governments on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 

The governing bodies of American amateur 
sports should, of course, continue to enjoy 
complete independence and freedom of action 
and should continue to bear fundamental 
responsibility—financial and otherwise. The 
Department of State, as the spearhead of 
American foreign policy, should continue to 
have responsibility for actual oversea ar- 
rangements. But a relative handful of 
experts in the President’s Council, such 
as its great executive, Coach Bud Wilkinson, 
could, if authorized to do so, do a tremendous 
job as the center of specialized interest in 
amateur sports in the executive branch. 
Right now, no such center exists in a sin- 
gle domestic department or agency. 

The issue of shortage of funds remains 
critical. The U.S. Olympic Committee has 
never had a fraction of the financial re- 
sources which some countries one-tenth of 
our population have made available on a 
continuous, not a once-every-4-years basis. 

Now, we are coming close to the 1964 Tokyo 
Olympics. Once more, we Americans face the 
dismal prospect of an llith hour crisis in 
fundraising by passing the hat. 

Recently, I have explored the issue of 
whether or not a direct, one-time appropria- 
tion of $1 million might or should be made 
for pre-Olympic purposes. The Amateur 
Athletic Union has urged a specific Federal 
grant. Other observers have emphasized that 
it is inconsistent for Uncle Sam to pay the 
expenses of an American coach or of a small 
team going overseas for a binational or 
regional meet, while ignoring the most cru- 
cial international contest of all—the 
Olympics. 

But very frankly, there is strong apprehen- 
sion in some quarters over a possible Federal 
grant for the Olympics. There is a feeling 
that even with the best of intentions, even 
with, as envisioned, independent administra- 
tion of the funds by the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee in cooperation with other amateur 
bodies, direct Federal grant might be unde- 
sirable. Traditionally, the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association has felt this way— 
against Federal assistance for our U.S. Olym- 
pic effort. 

The Congress respects—and rightfully so— 
the judgment of the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee, the AAU, the NCAA, the National Ath- 
letic Intercollegiate Association, the U.S. 
Track and Field Federation and other groups. 

I know of no one in the Congress who 
presumes to tell these expert groups about 
detailed issues to which they and their dedi- 
cated sports personnel have devoted entire 
lifetimes. 

But the Congress does have an interest 
and a responsibility to all 180 million of us. 
Like the President, the Congress watched 
with concern the long family quarrel in 
amateur sports. It applauded the Presi- 
dent's sound decision, designating General 
MacArthur to serve as impartial arbitrator 
of the quarrel, 

Now that there has at least been agree- 
ment on a moratorium in the dispute, Mem- 
bers of the Congress turn to the crucial 
issue: what will amateur sports now do af- 
firmatively? What will it do about broad- 
ening the base for American sports talent— 
in every hamlet of our land? What will 
amateur sports do about the persistent 
financial problem? Will sports leaders set 
up, as I have urged, the equivalent of a 
National Fitness Foundation? Will amateur 
sports set up a real, continuing, Olympic 
development program which is adequately 
financed? 

Amateur sports has the ball. It has 
always had the ball. No one outside 
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amateur sports wants to or expects to take 
the ball from it. It is amateur sports ball. 

But this Nation does not intend to sit 
idly by while we proceed to take another 
beating in the Olympics—in 1964 or in 1968 
or ever. 

The time has come for definitive action. 
The hour is already desperately late as re- 
gards preparing athletes for the competition 
in Tokyo. But the time to begin with a 
broad-gauged long-range Olympic program is 
now. 

Our international athletic showing is, of 
course, but one phase of our country’s fitness 
interest. But it is an important phase. 

The charter for youth should be a blue- 
print for victory—victory at home and 
abroad 


The victory will be forged in every gym- 
nasium and playground of our land, or it 
will not be fully achieved. 

You and I will be hearing further from 
the President of the United States, both on 
the fitness and sports fronts. I will not 
presume to predict what the President will 
do or say and when. Issues relating to the 
Olympics have received and are receiving 
his personal attention. It can be stated with 
certainty that the President intends to work 
with amateur sports for a strengthened 1964 
and a longer range Olympic effort. 

Your President regards the great Tokyo 
and other sports events as a real frontier 
in their own right. He means to achieve 
American excellence in that frontier. 

Athletic excellence in every school in the 
land is your goal and mine. 

As I stated at the outset, springtime is 
the herald of life’s fulfillment. Springtime 
is a charter of nature’s excellence. 

Let us by our deeds write a charter for 
our boys and girls—of which we and all 
those who follow after us—will everlastingly 
be proud. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
address was delivered on the night of 
May 3 at the Leamington Hotel in 
Minneapolis. The convention itself in- 
cluded anywhere from between 3,000 and 
4,000 participants, representing the di- 
rectors of physical education through- 
out all the schools, colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. I found 
the conference to be very interesting and 
considered it a privilege to be invited to 
deliver the keynote address. 


THE PEACE-KEEPING CAPACITY OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Friday, April 26, members of the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law heard 
a remarkable speech by the able Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Mr. Richard 
N. Gardner. Many veterans of the 87th 
Congress will recall Mr. Gardner’s inci- 
sive defense last year of the proposal 
to buy U.N. bonds. The U.N. bond issue 
was then the most readily available 
means of bailing the United Nations out 
of its critical financial difficulties. The 
proposal was especially hard to defend 
because many nations who benefited 
from the existence of the United Nations 
were unwilling to pay their share of the 
cost of specific international policing 
actions which were designed, in Mr. 
Gardner’s words, “to contain violence 
and to prevent it from widening into a 
global conflict.” 

Therefore, when Richard Gardner 
speaks on “The Development of the 
Peace-Keeping Capacity of the United 
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Nations,” his words deserve respectful 
attention. The basic financial crisis 
which the bond issue was supposed to 
alleviate has not been solved. Indeed, 
the special 21-Nation Working Group on 
the Financing of United Nations Peace- 
keeping Operations has reported failure 
in its attempt to “arrive at any general 
agreed recommendation on a special 
method for the financing of peace-keep- 
ing operations.” Moreover, the work- 
ing group could not decide whether to 
levy new assessments for the peacekeep- 
ing expenses incurred since last June 30 
or whether to cover all emergency ex- 
penses from proceeds of the bond issue. 
Finally, it could not even agree, thanks 
to Communist obstruction, on a plan to 
collect arrears, now amounting to more 
than $100 million, on past assessments 
for the U.N. Emergency Force in the 
Middle East and the U.N. operation in 
the Congo. 

Mr. President, these very questions 
are today being considered at a special 
session of the United Nations. The U.N. 
is hopefully endeavoring to arrive at an 
agreement on the financing of the peace- 
keeping operations of the United Na- 
tions. That session of the U.N. will be a 
very important one, because if the peace- 
keeping overations of the United Nations 
cannot be adequately financed, then I am 
of the opinion that American foreign 
policy, which is designed to keep peace 
and to keep it without sacrificing free- 
dom, will have suffered a very serious 
blow. 

Despite these unsolved problems and 
the undoubted limitations of the U.N., 
Mr. Gardner makes it crystal clear that 
this International Organization has a 
peace-keeping authority which far out- 
weighs the physical or monetary re- 
sources at its disposal. The world has 
come to expect things of the U.N. which 
it could expect of no individual sovereign 
state. The wonder is not that the U.N. 
has its limitations, but rather that it has 
developed, gradually and sometimes al- 
most by accident, a capacity for keep- 
ing local disputes within bounds. On 
more than one occasion the U.N. has 
diverted potentially explosive conflicts 
into nonviolent channels. The U.N. has 
indeed proved itself to be indispensable 
as a public forum, as a center of nego- 
tiation, and in extreme cases as an “ac- 
tion agency able to mount economic, ad- 
ministrative, and policing operations in 
situations where action by one country 
or even a group of countries might prove 
politically inexpedient.” 

Your office and mine, Mr. President, 
receive their daily quota of mail from 
citizens who rail at the U.N. for an in- 
credible variety of un-American activi- 
ties. That is their explanation of the 
activities of the U.N. Yet I for one, Mr. 
President, am humbly thankful that the 
U.N. took action to repair a very danger- 
ous breach of the peace in the Middle 
East, that a U.N. Commission was willing 
to report objectively on the suppression 
of liberty in Hungary, that a courageous 
Secretary General had the foresight to 
assume direct political functions instead 
of being content to remain an interna- 
tional bookkeeper. Iam thankful thata 
U.N. International Force went into the 
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Congo and despite all criticism and ob- 
structionism saved that country from a 
deterioration which, if it had gone un- 
checked, would have meant the spilling 
of American blood for an uncertain out- 
come. I am immensely thankful that 
we had a U.N. and a great Secretary 
General during the Cuban crisis of last 
October. Where but in the Security 
Council could the free world have found 
the forum to make full public disclosure 
of Soviet aggressive preparations? 
Where else could it have found the ma- 
chinery to allow the aggressor to back 
down peacefully without excessive loss 
of face? 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
United Nations serves the United States 
well and faithfully in the fulfillment of 
the objectives of American foreign policy, 
particularly in those areas in which the 
policy is to keep the peace and to thwart 
the ambitions of imperialistic aggressors. 
I cannot imagine how anyone could look 
upon the United Nations as anything else 
but a force for international peace and 
good will, one of incredible help to the 
United States of America, and to all 
other peace-loving countries. 

Only recently the United Nations has 
liquidated an operation which could 
rightfully be called peace keeping. I 
am speaking of the transfer of sover- 
eignty over West Iran—a most delicate 
operation in which the U.N. played the 
role of a temporary caretaker. It is 
among the major accomplishments of 
the U.N. that the West Iran dispute 
was settled virtually without bloodshed 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia. 
I congratulate all those who contributed 
to this settlement and who implemented 
it without a hitch. 

The U.N., therefore, is playing an es- 
sential role which is worth every penny 
the organization has received and every 
penny that is owed it. The important 
task is to recognize the potential of the 
United Nations and to neglect no oppor- 
tunity to strengthen it. 

This is where Mr. Gardner’s speech 
has performed its greatest service. It is 
a clear statement of administration pol- 
icy to be vigorously promoted in the 
months ahead. Mr. Gardner has out- 
lined 10 ways in which the peace-keep- 
ing function of the United Nations can 
be expanded and strengthened. His 10 
steps involve gradual, evolutionary ac- 
tion. They do not postulate a sudden 
jump from contemporary nationalism to 
the utopia of a future world federa- 
tion. Instead, they build on the struc- 
ture that now exists. It is a program 
worthy of our support. 

I invite the attention of Congress to 
the fact that it is a program which rep- 
resents the administration policy relat- 
ing to the United Nations and the con- 
duct of American foreign policy. 

Mr. Gardner proposes maintenance of 
the “efficiency and political independ- 
ence of the Secretary General” as an 
essential ingredient of effective peace 
keeping. He advocates the use of rap- 
porteurs or conciliators to report on the 
facts of international disputes and to 
recommend solutions. He advocates re- 
peal or modification of the Connally 
amendment which limits our acceptance 
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of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
World Court. He proposes reconstitu- 
tion of the International Law Commis- 
sion to aid in the codification and pro- 
gressive development of international 
law. He holds forth the “warm support” 
of the United States for a United Nations 
Institute. 

Recommendations which bear even 
more directly on the U.N. peace-keeping 
function include: An intensive review 
and analysis of the Congo experience; 
expansion of the military staff unit 
which reports directly to the Secretary 
General; and the prompt liquidation of 
the arrearages owed on the Middle East 
and Congo operations—a result to be 
achieved, if necessary, through strict ap- 
plication of the charter provision which 
would disfranchise those countries which 
have fallen 2 years behind in their or- 
ganization dues or assessments. This 
recommendation is fully in accord with 
the spirit of the Congress and with last 
summer’s historic advisory opinion of 
the World Court. In addition, Mr. 
Gardner, speaking for the administra- 
tion, calls for sensible ad hoc financial 
arrangements for future peace-keeping 
operations which will accompany rather 
than follow the decisions to authorize 
such operations. Mr. President, this last 
point is absolutely essential, and I am 
glad to see it stated so unequivocally by 
an official of this administration. 

Two of Mr. Gardner’s recommenda- 
tions deserve particular emphasis. First, 
he rightly proposes that the U.N. have at 
its disposal special forces for use in 
peace-keeping emergencies. Three 
peace-loving northern countries—Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden—have al- 
ready taken the first step in this direc- 
tion by deciding to form a 3,000-man 
Scandinavian force ready to carry out 
the will of the U.N. in meeting sudden 
emergencies. The Scandinavians, hav- 
ing borne much of the human sacrifice of 
past peace-keeping operations, are con- 
cerned that any such actions in the fu- 
ture be carried out quickly and efficient- 
ly. They are to be commended for their 
admirable initiative. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator will recall 
that 2 years ago the junior Senator 
from Tennessee proposed that, as a part 
of the foreign aid bill, certain funds be 
made available to the Organization of 
American States for the creation of a 
limited but integrated, unified force 
which could be used within the Western 
ee for peace-keeping opera- 

ons. 

The example of the Scandinavian de- 
velopment, it seems to me, should be an 
object lesson for the Organization of 
American States, which today finds it- 
self without such a unit. Indeed, it 
seems to me that this example could 
well be studied by the Senate Commit- 
dee on Foreign Relations and should be 
contemplated by the Organization of 
American States, not only for the crea- 
tion of such a unit for use within the 
hemisphere, but also as an additional 
force to be available for the United 
Nations. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I recall the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion. I also recall that I 
was happy to support his proposal, be- 
cause it was a constructive and valuable 
proposal. 

I hope that, when the Senate consid- 
ers the aid authorization bill again this 
year, this provision can be included as 
one of the amendments to that particular 
authorization, because there is no doubt 
that a force, of such limitation and yet 
readily available, would be most helpful 
in the hemisphere, and, as the Senator 
has said, could be very helpful in the 
activities of the United Nations. 

I believe that this is needed, and I in- 
tend to support such a proposal. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. I 
shall again offer it. The need for it has 
been clearly demonstrated in the present 
crisis in Haiti. I appreciate the Senator’s 
support. 

Will the Senator yield for one further 
statement? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; of course, I 
am happy to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I listened with great in- 
terest to the address of the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. I was particu- 
larly impressed with his remarks about 
the fiscal problems of the United Nations, 
I have been encouraged to read that sev- 
eral nations, including an Iron Curtain 
nation, have moved to pay their assess- 
ments to preserve their ability to vote in 
the session of the United Nations just be- 
ginning. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I noticed that. I 
believe I heard such a report over the 
radio. I see it is in the press. In other 
words, the decision of the World Court 
relating to the right of a nation state 
to participate actively in U.N. voting if it 
was in arrears over 2 years has had its 
effect. Also, I believe the debate in the 
Senate a year ago on the U.N. bond issue, 
in which the whole subject matter of the 
financial position of the U.N. was gone 
into in considerable detail, has had its 
effect. The Senator will recall that he 
and other Senators spoke out rather 
forcefully about the share of the costs 
we were bearing in the United States and 
the necessity for certain countries, lim- 
ited in their share, to pay their assess- 
ments. Yet they were sitting in the U.N. 
and exercising all their priviliges and 
rights. 

Mr. GORE. The fact that a satellite 
country has moved to keep itself qualified 
to vote is a significant portent for the 
future. 

Earlier today I recommended—and I 
hope the Senator from Minnesota finds 
himself in agreement—that the U.S. 
Government make the point of order, if 
necessary, against any nation’s voting in 
the current session unless the 2-year 
equivalent of assessments had been fully 
complied with. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure our Gov- 
ernment is prepared to take very stern 
action on that subject, from what I have 
heard from a briefing that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, of which the 
Senator from Tennessee is also a mem- 
ber, has received. It seems to me the 
time is at hand to ask the United Na- 
tions members to pay up or to forgo 
their rights under the Charter to be ac- 
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tive participants in the voting processes 
of the U.N. 

Mr. GORE. As of now, I think only 
one nation, or possibly two nations, 
would be subject to a point of order; but 
unless the ruling of the International 
Court of Justice is applied in this initial 
instance, it might set a precedent for 
failure to do so next year when other 
nations might be in arrears. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. GORE. So I am hoping that the 
ruling of the World Court will have a real 
and effective meaning. The fact that 
an Iron Curtain country has paid up its 
assessments demonstrates that the rul- 
ing has already had such an effect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator’s ob- 
servation is very much to the point. The 
ruling has had an effect, and I think it 
will have more effect if we insist on it, 
as the Senator has indicated. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the comments of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee in regard to the 
voting rights of nations in the United 
Nations that have not paid their dues or 
are in arrears; but I wonder if the Sena- 
tor would include nations which are in 
arrears in paying their contributions to 
the security or peace-keeping operations 
of the United Nations, which I under- 
stand many nations have not paid? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield so that I 
may reply? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The purport and real 
effect of the decision of the World Court 
was to place all such assessments in the 
same category, and if any country is in 
arrears in assessments to the equivalent 
of 2 years, the voting privilege of that 
nation could be forfeited. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the under- 
standing of the Senator from Minnesota 
concerning the World Court’s opinion. 

Mr. GORE. Therefore I place them 
in the same category. 

Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. It is my view that the 
number of dollars which the United 
States might or might not pay is not 
nearly so important as the principle of 
proportion, the principle of mutuality of 
responsibility, in the world organization. 
If any nation, however small its con- 
tribution might be, believes it should 
have the privilege of belonging to the 
United Nations, without living up to its 
responsibilities, it seems to me that is a 
disease which might eventually destroy 
the United Nations. It is a world or- 
ganization based upon equality of sov- 
ereignty, but also of full responsibility 
of every member, however great or how- 
ever small. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Tennessee has expressed my thinking on 
this subject much more clearly than I, 
myself, could do it. I thank him. 

In order to be effective the United 
Nations must not only grant rights and 
privileges to the members, which it does, 
but must also insist on fulfillment of 
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duties and obligations. Ihave long been 
of the opinion that we had a tremendous 
stake in the peace-keeping operations of 
the United Nations because we want 
world peace and because, in view of our 
great power, we would find ourselves 
thrust too often in the midst of all sorts 
of difficulties and troubles which would 
require our own forces unless there were 
peace-keeping operations by the United 
Nations. 

Therefore, it has been my view that 
the peace-keeping operations of the U.N. 
are not only in our national interest but 
in the interest of international peace. 
But again it is not the question of wheth- 
er or not we pay a larger amount than 
somebody else that is important. What 
is important is that, when a decision is 
made by the Security Council or the 
General Assembly to enter into peace- 
keeping operations, the assessments, 
which are arrived at on the basis of the 
thinking of a majority of the members 
of the United Nations, are paid and that 
every nation undertakes its obligations 
to pay such bills and assessments. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me conclude 
by saying it is a matter of vital concern 
that the peace-keeping functions and 
operations of the U.N. be maintained and 
improved. That is why I am of the opin- 
ion that the action of the Scandinavian 
countries, to which I have just referred, 
is of such great importance. These 
countries are making available a force 
of equipped manpower, which to my 
mind is a greater contribution than any 
number of dollars that could be offered 
to the United Nations. Dollars or money 
are neéded as well as manpower, but I 
am of the opinion that if this force of 
the Scandinavian nations were called 
into action and, let us say, there were 50 
percent casualties, no amount of money 
could compensate their loved ones or 
their families or their countries, and that 
such a contribution for the peace-keep- 
ing operations supersedes any contribu- 
tion of money. Up to date the United 
States, with the exception of the Korean 
action, has not been involved in the 
peace-keeping operations of the U.N. ex- 
cept insofar as concerns our payments 
for part of the bill. 

Mr. GORE. To the small nations, 
whose people may look at the great na- 
tional income of the United States, and 
feel that because of the disparity of na- 
tional wealth and income the United 
States should bear all the burdens of the 
peace-keeping operations, or a much 
larger part, and the small nations would 
bear none, I say that they should con- 
template the fact that in the United 
States many people are disturbed by the 
equality of sovereignty in the United 
Nations—one nation, one vote. 

It may well be that this equality of 
sovereignty has been the cause of great 
support for the U.N. by the small na- 
tions; indeed, this equality of sovereign- 
ty may have saved the U.N. 

I believe it is an important principle; 
but we must recognize the fact that 
many people are disturbed that Uganda 
has one vote, and that the United States 
has one vote. If the American people are 
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to be expected to accept equality of sov- 
ereignty, it seems to me that all other 
member nations, however small, must be 
willing to accept mutuality of responsi- 
bility on a proportionate basis. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator's re- 
marks are a distinct contribution to this 
discussion. I am pleased that this dis- 
cussion is taking place, because all too 
often inadequate attention is given to 
the United Nations—its functions, its 
purposes, indeed, its limitations, and 
some of the dilemmas that we face with- 
in the U.N. structure; and now, of course, 
the responsibilities of countries for a 
mutuality of obligation, as the Senator 
has stated, within the resources of any 
particular country. 

I am hopeful that in the days ahead 
it will be possible to review the opera- 
tions of the international organizations 
in some detail, because our Nation needs 
to have a better understanding of such 
organizations. 

Finally, I wish to comment on anoth- 
er aspect of the excellent address that 
was delivered by Mr. Gardner, who is the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs. Mr. 
Gardner has called for a full-scale U.N. 
observer corps to serve, as I have pre- 
viously suggested, as the “eyes and ears 
of the U.N.” wherever needed around 
the world. 

It has been my view for some time that 
the mere physical presence of U.N. ob- 
servers has the effect of leveling off cer- 
tain tensions and aiding in the mainte- 
mance of peace. We desperately need 
such an observer corps in the Middle 
East. We need it not only to guard 
borders and separate belligerents but 
also to supervise any future regional 
arms control agreement and to carry out 
the functions of inspection teams. No 
proposal is more important at the present 
time. 

Mr. President, if the administration 
holds to the policies set forth in Mr. 
Gardner’s talk to the American Society 
of International Law, the U.N. will 
strengthen its indispensable role in the 
regulations of international conflicts. I 
fully agree with the conclusion of the 
New York Times that in its general out- 
lines the program “deserves the support 
of all men of good will.” 

I urge Mr. Gardner to press his case 
within the confines of the State Depart- 
ment. I say this because there is always 
a tendency in any government which has 
the responsibilities and the power of our 
country, to undertake its own policy in a 
bilateral arrangement rather than 
through multilateral organizations. It 
is easier that way. There is less diffi- 
culty. Programs move more rapidly that 
way. However, it is in our national in- 
terest, as I see it, to strengthen the ma- 
chinery and the institutional structure 
of the United Nations, and to lend all 
possible support to it, in order to give it 
additional respect and influence and 
power in the conduct of international 
relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Gardner's speech be printed at 
this point in the Record together with 
a summary of the talk which appeared in 
the New York Times of April 27, and an 
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editorial from the New York Times of 
April 28. 

In addition I wish to share with Sena- 
tors the April 12 issue of the Independent 
Observer, edited by Marion McVitty, 
which describes in trenchant terms the 
continuing financial plight of the U.N. 
It is a most intelligent discussion, and I 
am grateful to my friend the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] for bringing this item to my at- 
tention. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PEACE-KEEPING 
CAPACITY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Address by Richard N. Gardner, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs, before the American 
Society of International Law, Washington, 
D.C., Apr. 26, 1963) 


In his latest book, “Thinking About the 
Unthinkable,” Herman Kahn imagines a nu- 
clear war with “millions, perhaps tens of 
millions of people killed,” which is suddenly 
called off when President Kennedy sends 
Chairman Khrushchey a copy of “World 
Peace Through World Law" by Louis Sohn 
and Grenville Clark and proposes that they 
adopt the book's proposals forthwith. 

Kahn has the President say to Khru- 
shchev: 

“There is no point to your reading this 
book; you will not like it any more than I 
did. I merely suggest you sign it right after 
my signature. This is the only plan which 
has even been roughly thought through; let 
us therefore accept it.” 

Thereupon Kahn has Chairman Khru- 
shchey “accepting the offer and signing.” 

Like this charming allegory, much current 
discussion about the control of violence in 
the nuclear age is at once apocalyptic and 
Utopian. We are told that unless a partic- 
ular brand of Utopia is accepted—whether 
it be called “world peace through law,” or 
“general and complete disarmament“ — we 
are doomed to incineration in a nuclear 
holocaust. 

Too often the spokesmen for a particular 
brand of Utopia are satisfied merely to state 
the stark alternatives. Few of them stop 
to answer the question: “How do we get 
from here to Utopia?” 

I do not pretend to know the answer to 
this question. But I suspect it is composed 
of a number of elements—among them, the 
maintenance of our deterrent capacity, the 
building of the material basis of freedom 
through aid and trade, and the development 
of the political cohesion of the free world 
through regional and functional organiza- 
tion. 

Tonight I should like to emphasize an- 
other element of the answer—the develop- 
ment of the peace-keeping capacity of the 
United Nations. 

I 

There are two sides to the U.N.’s peace- 
keeping coin: 

The first side, which corresponds roughly 
to chapter VI of the U.N. Charter, is preven- 
tive diplomacy—measures of pacific settle- 
ment to keep disputes from erupting into 
violence. 

The second side, which corresponds roughly 
to chapter VII of the charter, is international 
policing action to contain violence and pre- 
vent it from widening into a global conflict, 

How do these peace-keeping functions of 
the United Nations help us get from here 
toutopia? They do so in two principal ways: 

In the first place, they help avoid global 
conflict and preserve the values of a free 
society during the dangerous ideological, 
political, and military confrontation in which 
we now find ourselves. 
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This value of the U.N.’s peace-keeping role 
is fairly well understood. 
The U.N. serves as a forum for ventilating 


breaches of 
the peace and acts of aggression. 

The U.N. serves as center of negotiation 
in which the settlement of disputes can be 
sought through quiet diplomacy, with the 
special advantage of a third man in the 
person of the Secretary General to get nego- 
tiations started where neither side is willing 
to take the first step. 

The United Nations is an action agency 
able to mount economic, administrative, 
and policing operations in situations where 
action by one country or even a group of 
countries might prove politically inexpedi- 
ent. The United Nations has special advan- 
tages of acceptability and noninflammability 
because its actions are taken in the name of 
the community of nations as a whole. 

It is often said in criticism of the United 
Nations that it has not been able to keep 
the great powers together. The point is, 
however, that the U.N. has been able on 
numerous occasions to keep the great powers 
apart. 

In disputes between small states, or in 
areas where the withdrawal of a colonial 
regime has left a power vacuum, the in- 
volvement of the United Nations through 
debate, negotiation, or a peace-keeping pres- 
ence has helped insulate a potentially dan- 
gerous situation from the cold war. 

And even in confrontations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, the 
United Nations has demonstrated its value 
as a vehicle for great power disengagement. 

In the recent Cuban crisis, for example, 
the United Nations offered a valuable chan- 
nel of negotiation which helped keep Soviet 
ships clear of our quarantine fleet. It also 
indicated future potential when both the 
Soviet Union and the United States agreed 
to U.N. inspection in Cuba to verify the 
withdrawal of Soviet missiles. 

In the second place, and beyond these im- 
mediate benefits, the peace-keeping functions 
of the United Nations are an indispensable 
element in plans to escape from the balance 
of terror and to create a disarmed world 
under law. 

This value of the U.N. as a peace-keeping 
agency is less well understood. But in get- 
ting us “from here to Utopia” it is scarcely 
less important. For if general and complete 
disarmament is ever to be achieved, there 
will have to be a major buildup in the 
U.N.’s peace-keeping role—its capacity for 
peaceful settlement and for controlling in- 
ternational violence by all means including 
the employment of international peace 
forces. 

The fact is that nations will never be will- 
ing to eliminate their arms until they have 
some substitute means of protecting their 
territorial integrity and vital interests. As 
President Kennedy told the U.N. General 
Assembly in September 1961: 

“To destroy arms * * * is not enough. 
We must create even as we destroy—creating 
worldwide law and law enforcement as we 
outlaw worldwide war and weapons.” 

The U.S. draft outline of a disarma- 
ment treaty recognizes the inescapable 
relationship between peace-keeping and dis- 
armament when it states at the outset that 
the objective of the treaty is to insure that 
disarmament is accompanied “by the es- 
tablishment of reliable procedures for the 
settlement of disputes and by effective 
arrangements for the maintenance of peace 
in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

The outline goes on to specify a number of 
measures for the development of the U.N.’s 
peace-keeping role—among them, the accept- 
ance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice, the improve- 
ment of nonjudicial methods of peaceful 
settlement, the establishment of a U.N. peace 
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observation corps for information and fact- 
finding, and the buildup by the end of the 
disarmament process of a U.N. peace force 
with sufficient armed forces and armaments 
so that no state could challenge it. 

This recognition of the importance of de- 
veloping the U.N.’s peace-keeping capacity in 
order to get us from here to Utopia is one 
of the major points separating the Western 
countries and the Communist bloc. 

It is an unhappy fact of life that the 
Soviet Union has never accepted this con- 
cept of a disarmed world under law. The 
most highly publicized difference between 
ourselves and the Soviets has been on the 
subject of inspection. But our difference 
on the peace-keeping role of the United Na- 
tions has been no less wide and no less fun- 
damental. 

Some 18 months ago, during the summer 
of 1961, we engaged in lengthy negotiations 
with the Soviets in Washington, Moscow 
and New York on a draft statement of prin- 
ciples governing general and complete dis- 
armament. At the end of the negotiations 
we did achieve an agreed statement which 
noted, among other things, that the goal of 
negotiations is not only general and com- 
plete disarmament but also “the establish- 
ment of reliable procedures for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes and effective arrange- 
ments for the maintenance of peace in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter.” 

As a matter of fact, the joint statement not 
only provided for the establishment of a 
United Nations peace force but specified: 
“Arrangements for the use of this force 
should insure that the United Nations can 
effectively deter or suppress any threat or use 
of arms in violation of the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations.” 

As a result of this agreement, some people 
were encouraged to believe that the Soviets 
had at long last accepted the need for the 
building up of worldwide law and law en- 
forcement as an accompaniment to general 
disarmament. 

These hopes were quickly destroyed. 

In the negotiations which followed in 
Geneva, Soviet spokesmen attacked the em- 
phasis placed by Western delegations on the 
relationship between disarmament and 
peace-keeping. Indeed, the Soviet delegate, 
Mr. Zorin, had this to say: 

“In the statements of the Western repre- 
sentatives a definite distortion of view is 
discernible. The fact that disarmament it- 
self will be the surest and most certain 
means of securing peace and the security of 
state is disregarded. When the means of 
waging war are destroyed, when states dis- 
pose of neither armies nor armaments, no 
one will be able to start a war and no one 
will be able to apply force or the threat of 
force in international relations.” 

This Soviet position, of course, is sheer 
nonsense. The magnitude of the nonsense is 
revealed when one notes that under the 
Soviet disarmament plan nations would be 
permitted to maintain—even at the end of 
the disarmament process—national forces 
for the “safeguarding of frontiers.” Without 
effective international measures for settling 
disputes and suppressing aggression, it is 
only too obvious that these forces—and even 
citizens armed with ordinary firearms— 
could be used to threaten the security of 
other nations. 

Indeed, bloc spokesmen in the disarma- 
ment negotiations have clearly reserved the 
right of Communist countries to continue to 
pursue their goals of world domination in a 
disarmed world through indirect aggression 
and subversion and so-called “wars of na- 
tional liberation.” 

To be sure, the Soviets pay lip service to 
the concept of peace-keeping. But their con- 
cept is devoid of substance. The disarma- 
ment plan tabled by the Soviets proposes a 
United Nations peace force operating under 
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the Security Council (where they have a 
veto) and controlled by a Troika 
(where they would have another veto). 
The informed public is reasonably well 
aware of one obstacle to progress on disar- 
mament—the refusal of the Soviets to accept 
effective inspection. We should do much 


proach to the peace-keeping issue. 

Khrushchey has made great play of his 
4-year plan for general and complete dis- 
armament. But no one is entitled to a 
hearing on his brand of utopia unless he 
has a serious proposal on how to get there. 

The Soviets have steadfastly shut their 
eyes to the peace-keeping problem. They 
cannot claim sincerity about general and 
complete disarmament until they are pre- 
pared to face up to it. 


1 


In the 17 years of its existence the United 
Nations had demonstrated a significant 
capacity for keeping the peace. Some as- 
pects of its peace-keeping role have followed 
lines clearly anticipated at San Francisco. 
Others have taken directions which the 
framers of the Charter did not anticipate. 

In the field of pacific settlement, the stat- 
ute of the International Court of Justice 
approved together with the Charter provided 
impressive machinery for judicial settle- 
ment. In addition, the Charter itself offered 
pacific settlement through nonjudicial ma- 
chinery—including negotiation, inquiry, me- 
diation, conciliation, arbitration, resort to 
regional arrangements, and discussion by the 
Security Council and General Assembly. 

Looking back over the last 17 years, I 
think we must admit candidly that the origi- 
nal hopes for judicial settlement were some- 
what exaggerated. 

The International Court has had compara- 
tively little business, about two cases a year 
on the average. 

Few countries have been willing to accept 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
without reservations. And the adversary 
proceedings brought to the Court as a result 
of voluntary agreement between the parties 
have been relatively few. 

The main reason for this has not been, as 
some people assert that international law is 
too vague or ambiguous. It is rather that 
there are relatively few disputes which both 
parties are willing to have decided on the 
basis of the existing law. 

The major conflicts of our time are typi- 
cally “nonjusticiable” in the sense that at 
least one party is challenging the legal status 
quo. The disputes between the Soviets and 
the West over Berlin, between Red China 
and the Republic of China over Formosa, and 
between the Arab countries and Israel over 
Israel's existence, are obvious examples. 
Clearly these are not disputes which are 
susceptible to solution by judicial settlement. 

This is not to say that the role of the 
International Court has been insignificant. 
The Court has performed a useful function 
in a number of adversary proceedings. It 
could render further useful service if States 
could be persuaded to be more forthcoming 
in taking justiciable disputes to it. More- 
over, in its advisory jurisdiction the Court 
has acted with distinction as a kind of 
constitutional court for the United Nations 
system. In this latter function its recent 
opinion affirming the binding character of 
peace-keeping assessments more than justi- 
fied its existence. 

Nevertheless, the primary means of pacif- 
ic settlement in the last 17 years has been 
through nonjudicial machinery. The prin- 
cipal U.N. successes in this area are well 
known: 

In 1947 a U.N. Commission for Indonesia 
was able to help arrange a political settle- 
ment which gave independence to that coun- 
try. 
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In 1948 the U.N. Commission for India and 
Pakistan helped achieve a cease-fire in Kash- 


mir. 

In 1947-49 Count Bernadotte and Ralph 
Bunche served as U.N. mediators to help 
bring about an armistice between Israel and 
the Arab countries. 

In 1958, and subsequently, a U.N. presence 
in Jordan helped ease tensions between Jor- 
dan and her neighbors. 

Within the last year, a U.N. mediator played 
a central role in bringing about a settlement 
in West New Guinea. 

And only in recent months U.N. inter- 
mediarles have helped ease relationships be- 
tween the new Yemen Arab Republic and its 
neighbors. 

Looking back across 17 years of U.N. ex- 
perience in pacific settlement, one major 
theme is unmistakable. This is the impres- 
sive development of the political role of the 
Secretary General. 

The Security Council and the General 
Assembly have, as anticipated in the Charter, 
made important contributions in pacific 
settlement. What the drafters at San Fran- 
cisco perhaps did not fully anticipate was 
the potential importance of Articles 98 and 
99—the Secretary General’s progress, to use 
Michel Virally’s apt description, from “moral 
authority to political authority.“ ! For some 
of the major accomplishments of the U.N, in 
pacific settlement have resulted from po- 
litical initiatives taken by the Secretary Gen- 
eral or his agents. 

With respect to policing, the growth of the 
U.N. has been no less significant. Here the 
landmarks of accomplishment are equally 
well-known: 

In 1950 the Security Council, assisted by 
the voluntary absence of the Soviet Union, 
authorized the defense of South Korea 
against Communist aggression. 

In 1956 the General Assembly established 
the United Nations Emergency Force in the 
Middle East and made possible the resolu- 
tion of the Suez crisis. 

In 1958 the Security Council dispatched a 
U.N. observer group to Lebanon to help pre- 
vent the illegal infiltration of arms and 
personnel across the borders of that country. 

In 1960 the Security Council established 
the United Nations operation in the Congo 
to protect the territorial integrity and po- 
litical independence of that country. 

These U.N. policing actions have involved 
personnel from 54 countries. In the Congo 
alone, there were 20,000 U.N. troops con- 
tributed by 21 different members. 

Just as in pacific settlement, the U.N.’s 
development in policing has also taken 
courses not fully anticipated at San Fran- 
cisco. The framers of the Charter placed 
primary emphasis on Article 43 and the 
conclusion of agreements which would have 
made available to the U.N. contingents of 
national military forces for use in dealing 
with aggression. 

As everyone knows, these agreements never 
came into existence. In their place the 
principal instruments for U.N. policing were 
two: 

The first was the uniting for peace reso- 
lution, enacted in 1950, which provided for 
the calling of an emergency special session 
of the General Assembly at 24 hours notice 
upon the vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council in the event that the Coun- 
cil was prevented from exercising its primary 
responsibility for international peace and 
security. 

Under this resolution the General Assem- 
bly can make appropriate recommendations 
to members for collective measures includ- 
ing, if necessary, the use of armed forces. 


1“The Political Role of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations,” L'Annuaire 
Francais de Droit International, IV, 1958, 
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This was the instrument for the establish- 
ment of the United Nations Emergency Force 
in the Middle East. 

The second instrument for the UN. s polic- 
ing role has been action of the Security 
Council. But in the absence of the armed 
forces made available to it under Article 43 
the Council has called upon members to 
supply forces on an ad hoc basis, with much 
of the responsibility for directing those forces 
resting on the Secretary General. 

The Soviets have challenged the legality 
of carrying out the U.N.’s policing responsi- 
bilities. They have cited the so-called “prin- 
ciple of unanimity,” by which they mean the 
U.N. can undertake and maintain policing 
action only with the agreement at every 
step of the way of all five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

Such an assertion, of course, is a perver- 
sion of the U.N. Charter and of the veto pro- 
vision. Certainly it was originally hoped 
that there would be sufficient unanimity 
among the great powers to enable the or- 
ganization to require the mandatory action 
of all the members to repel aggression. But 
in the absence of that unanimity resort has 
been made to other provisions of the Charter 
enabling the United Nations to maintain 
security through the voluntary action of its 
members. 

The United Nations Charter does provide 
that a major power can prevent its own 
forces from being used for policing actions 
with which it does not agree. It does not 
provide that a major power can prevent 
other powers from using their forces in a 
course of action to which they have agreed. 
To put the meaning the Soviets do on the 
“principle of unanimity” is justified neither 
by history nor reason. It would condemn 
the United Nations to impotence and frus- 
tration—to being a debating society devoid 
of executive capacity. 

It is true that U.N, policing actions have 
been carried out in ways which may not have 
occurred to the draftsmen at San Francisco. 
But this is no basis for challenging their 
legality or propriety. As Oscar Schachter 
has put it: “There are certainly no logical 
reasons why the admittedly vague and im- 
precise language of the charter must be re- 
stricted in meaning. The charter is surely 
not to be construed like a lease of land or an 
insurance policy; it is a constitutional docu- 
ment whose broad phrases were designed to 
meet changing circumstances for an unde- 
fined future.“ “ 

Some time ago Mr. Justice Stone noted in 
our domestic context: If we remember that 
‘it is a constitution we are expounding’ we 
cannot rightly prefer, of the possible mean- 
ings of its words, that which will defeat 
rather than effectuate the constitutional 
purpose.”* The principal constitutional pur- 
pose of the United Nations is the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 
The accomplishments of the U.N. during the 
last 17 years both in pacific settlement and 
in international policing have implemented 
that purpose through measures consistent 
with the charter and have provided a firm 
foundation for future efforts at building a 
stable world order. 

m 


Despite the considerable progress made 
during the last 17 years in the development 
of the U.N.’s peace-keeping ability, we have 
no cause for complacency. Indeed, the ac- 
complishments are still inadequate when 
weighed against the needs. This is true 
whether we measure the needs in terms of 
keeping the peace in the dangerous present 
or facilitating future progress toward gen- 
eral and complete disarmament. 


2 Review of Kelsen, “Law of the United Na- 
tions,” 60 Yale L.J. 189 (1951). 

United States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 316, 
$20 (1941). 
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There is no lack of proposals for strength- 
ening the U.N.’s peace-keeping role. The 
problem is to select those which represent 
significant steps forward and which have 
some chance of political acceptance in the 
world in which we live. The following is a 
10-point program which meets both tests and 
for which we shall seek support in the 
months ahead: 

1. The political role of the Secretary Gen- 
eral: The continuing political role of the 
Secretary General is a vital element in the 
U.N.’s effectiveness as a peace-keeping 
agency. To maintain this role, the Secretary 
General should continue to use his senior aids 
and resident country representatives as 
agents in missions of peaceful settlement. 
Continuing efforts will also be needed to 
maintain the efficiency and political inde- 
pendence of the international secretariat 
without which effective peace-keeping can- 
not take place. 

2. Rapporteurs: The League of Nations 
made successful use of rapporteurs or con- 
ciliators in contentious cases to report on 
the facts and recommend possible solutions. 
Greater use should be made of this device 
in disputes before the General Assembly 
and Security Council. 

8. International Court of Justice: The 
present administration, of course, continues 
to support repeal of the Connally amendment 
which provides that our acceptance of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court does not apply to matters within 
United States domestic jurisdiction as de- 
termined by the United States. It would be 
desirable to secure the acceptance by free 
world nations of the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the Court at least with respect to 
the interpretation of international agree- 
ments—matters which are clearly not within 
a nation’s domestic jurisdiction. This is a 
possibility which merits careful con- 
sideration. 

4. International Law Commission: Con- 
sideration also should be given to recon- 
stituting the International Law Commission 
on a full-time basis. The Commission now 
meets only about 10 weeks each year, At 
its present rate of progress, it may well 
take 10 years to complete the three subjects 
which the General Assembly has assigned 
it on a priority basis—the “Law of Treaties,” 
“State Responsibility,” and the “Succession 
of States and Governments”—and at least 
25 years to get through these and other im- 
portant topics on the Commission’s agenda. 
The codification and progressive develop- 
ment of international law is too urgent a 
matter to be dealt with on a part-time basis 
if it can be better dealt with. While the 
difficulties of putting the Commission on a 
full-time basis may be substantial, we are 
now in the process of taking a good look 
at the possibilities of overcoming them. 

5. U.N. Institute: The General Assembly 
last Deecmber called upon the Secretary 
General to study the feasibility and desira- 
bility of establishing a U.N. Institute. The 
Institute would arrange programs to train 
personnel for service in the U.N. system in 
both diplomatic and development opera- 
tions. It would also serve as a center for 
operations research in major areas of U.N. 
activity. Distinguished persons from mem- 
ber countries associated with the Institute 
as faculty members, research fellows, lec- 
turers, or seminar participants could be se- 
lected, on occasion, by the Secretary Gen- 
eral for important special missions. The 
United States warmly supports the estab- 
lishment of the Institute. 

6. Analysis of peace-keeping experience: 
The Congo presented the U.N. with peace- 
keeping problems of unprecedented diffi- 
culty. It raised questions about the train- 
ing, supply, intelligence, public relations, 

military command, and political control of 
U.N. peace-keeping operations. An intensive 
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review and analysis of the Congo experience 
would help the U.N. do better in the future. 

7. U.N. military staff: To promote the 
success of future peace-keeping operations, 
the Secretary General needs an expanded 
military staff unit at U.N. Headquarters. 
The recent appointment by the Secretary 
General of a permanent military adviser is 
a step in the right direction. 

8. Earmarking and training of national 
forces for U.N. use: In future peace-keeping 
emergencies, we must avoid the dangerous 
vacumm which might arise from delays in 
assembling U.N. forces. We must also avoid 
the erosion in the U.N.’s authority which 
would result from thrusting into peace-keep- 
ing actions national forces without special 
training in situations unique to the purposes 
and methods of the U.N. U.N. members 
should therefore be encouraged to train and 
maintain in readiness special forces which 
could be employed by the U.N. in peace- 
keeping emergencies. We welcome the de- 
cisions Just taken by Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden to establish a 3,000-man Scandina- 
vian force available for U.N. service. 

9. U.N. Observer Corps: The U.N, already 
has a Peace Observation Commission which 
was created in 1950. Observer Corps have 
demonstrated their utility in the past and 
will continue to be needed in the future. 
For example, the U.N. is expected soon to 
undertake important observer functions in 
Yemen. 

10. Financing peace-keeping operations: 
The decision of the International Court of 
Justice, accepted overwhelmingly in Decem- 
ber by the General Assembly, affirmed that 
peace-keeping assessments are binding on 
all members of the U.N. But the principle 
of collective financial responsibility has not 
yet become a fiscal practice as well as a legal 
theory. As of March 31, 1963, arrearages 
owed on the Middle East and Congo opera- 
tions amounted to about $100 million, of 
which $63 million was owed by the Soviet 
bloc and $14 million by France. Although 
some countries have started paying up on 
the phace-keeping accounts since the Inter- 
national Court ruling, there are still 46 
countries who have paid nothing for the 
Congo and 24 countries who have paid noth- 
ing for UNEF. The minimum condition 
for maintaining the U.N.’s peace-keeping ca- 
pacity is the prompt liquidation of these 
arrearages, the application of article 19 
against defaulting countries who are sub- 
ject to its provisions, adequate provision 
by the forthcoming special session of the 
General Assembly for financing the Congo 
and UNEF operations during the last half 
of 1963, and sensible ad hoc financial ar- 
- rangements for future peacekeeping opera- 
tions which will accompany rather than 
follow the decisions to authorize such op- 
erations. 

Iv 

The 10 points outlined above represent 
the commitment of the United States to the 
progressive strengthening of the U. N. “s 
peace-keeping capacity. We can expect a 
large measure of support on many of these 
proposals from other countries of the free 
world. The same cannot be said, of course, 
of the Soviet bloc. 

In recent years the Soviet Union has— 

Rejected in both principle and practice 
the independent character of the interna- 
tional secretariat which is essential to effec- 
tive peace-keeping; 

Attacked as illegal the U.N. peace-keeping 
actions in the Congo and the Middle East; 
and 

Refused to pay its assessed share of these 
peace-keeping operations. 

These Soviet actions are disquieting. But 
they do not doom the U.N. to frustration as 
a peace-keeping agency. 

The whole history of the organization— 
in Korea, the Congo, and elsewhere—proves 
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that the contrary is the case. This will 
continue to be so as long as the United 
States and other free nations work together 
to maintain and strengthen the U.N. as a 
peace-keeping agency on the basis of the 
common interest of the vast majority of 
U.N. members in peace and freedom. 

Communist obstruction alone will not de- 
stroy the U.N. as a peace-keeping agency. 
But the peace-keeping role of the U.N. could 
be jeopardized by a failure of support within 
the free world. 

The fact is that the Soviet leaders are 
not the only ones who oppose the buildup 
of the U.N.’s capacity to keep the peace. 
There are even some Americans who proclaim 
that the development of the U.N.’s peace- 
keeping role, and particularly the peace- 
keeping provisions of our disarmament 
treaty, are a threat to our national secu- 
rity. 

These American critics are prisoners of 
dangerous illusions which prevent them 
from understanding the thoroughgoing 
transformation in international relations 
wrought by the advent of modern weapons. 

In an age when the Soviet Union and the 
United States have in their arsenals weapons, 
each of which has the destructible power of 
all the bombs dropped in the Second World 
War—in an age when no matter how many 
weapons one side may build, neither side 
can escape unimaginable destruction in a 
nuclear holocaust—in an age when the dan- 
ger of war by accident or miscalculation 
grows with the increasing complexity of 
Weapons systems—in such an age there is 
no rational alternative but to develop a 
civilized system of collective security under 
the aegis of the United Nations. 

Obviously the difficulties involved in 
building a disarmed world under law are 
enormous. But the difficulties of failing 
to do so are even greater. 

We must continue to struggle with the 
problem of getting “from here to Utopia.” 

Men who describe themselves as “realists” 
regard the peace-keeping provisions of the 
United States disarmament plan as 
visionary. 

They are mistaken. 

It is those who look forward to a world 
several decades hence without disarmament 
and effective peace-keeping who are the real 
visionaries. 

It is those who work untiringly for dis- 
armament and the strengthening of the 
United Nations as a peace-keeping agency 
who are the down-to-earth realists. 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 27, 1963] 
UNITED STATES. OFFERS PLAN TO BOLSTER 
U.N.—Hicn Am’s SPEECH SUGGESTS 10 
Ways To STRENGTHEN PEACE-KEEPING ROLE 
WASHINGTON, April 26.—The United States 
suggested today 10 ways in which the United 
Nations could be progressively strengthened 
for peace-keeping operations. 

The program was outlined to the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law by Rich- 
ard N. Gardner, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization Af- 
fairs, with e pledge that the administration 
would promote it in the months ahead. 

Mr. Gardner said the program was one 
effort to answer the question how the world 
might move from its present difficulties to- 
ward the “utopia” of international safety. 
and cooperation. 

His 10 points amounted to an extension 
of past proposals by Washington, with no 
major departures. But he said some Ameri- 
cans as well as the Soviet Union were op- 
posed to improvements in the peace-keeping 
machinery of the world organization. 

STIFFEST PART OF PLAN 


The stiffest feature of Mr. Gardner's plan 
called again for strict enforcement of United 
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Nations financial assessments upon member 
states. He indicated that Washington would 
move to enforce the United Nations Charter 
against any nation whose debt exceeds estab- 
lished limits. 

The Soviet Union and France will be the 
first nations to face the loss of their votes 
in the General Assembly in 1964 unless they 
agree before then to pay their shares of 
peacekeeping operations in the Congo and 
the Middle East. 

The world organization is owed about 
$100 million for those two operations, Mr. 
Gardner said, of which $63 million is due 
from the Soviet-bloc nations and $14 mil- 
lion from France. Thus far, he added, 46 
countries have paid nothing for the Congo 
forces and 24 countries have paid nothing 
for the United Nations forces in the Middle 
East. 

Besides enforcement of the charter, Mr. 
Gardner proposed “sensible” arrangements 
for future military or supervisory efforts. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Gardner's other recommendations in- 
cluded the following: 

Encouragement of member nations to 
train and earmark military forces for future 
United Nations assignments on the pattern 
of a recent decision by Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden to establish a 3,000-man Scan- 
dinavian army for international duty. 

Expansion of the military staff and head- 
quarters in the office of U Thant, the Sec- 
retary General. 

Creation of a United Nations institute to 
train personnel for service in both the dip- 
lomatic and economic-development opera- 
tions of the world organization. 

Reviews and orderly analyses of experi- 
ences in the Congo to prepare for future 
problems of training, supply, intelligence 
and public relations. 

Reconstruction of the international law 
commission so that it can work full time 
at codifying the most essential and basic 
legal concepts involved in treaties, national 
obligations and other problems. 

In addition, Mr. Gardner said the United 
States favored a continuation of political 
activity by Mr. Thant and his senior aids, 
greater use of special conciliators to report 
the facts of disputes to the General Assem- 
bly, greater commitment of disputes to the 
International Court of Justice and continued 
use of the United Nations observer corps 
to watch difficult situations, such as that 
in Yemen at the moment, 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1963] 
STRENGTHENING THE UN. 


When the United Nations General As- 
sembly meets in special session May 14, it 
will have before it a detailed American pro- 
gram to save this world organization from 
bankruptcy and strengthen it as an agency 
to keep peace in a world ruled by law. 

The program, outlined by Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Gardner, calls for strict 
enforcement of both the Charter and the 
World Court decision that all members must 
pay their special assessments for the peace- 
keeping operations in the Congo and the 
Middle East, or lose their vote. It also urges 
a further buildup of the United Nations 
peace-keeping forces under a truly inde- 
pendent Secretary General and military 
staff. As a basis for their operations, it 
calls for the development of international 
law under the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the World Court. This would entail repeal 
of the Connally amendment restricting our 
own submission to the Court's jurisdiction. 

This pr will undoubtedly run into 
opposition not only from the countries now 
refusing to pay but also from many under- 
developed countries which seek to shift the 
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financial burdens to the big powers, prin- 
cipally the United States. But, in its general 
outlines, it deserves the support of all men 
of good will. 


[From the Independent Observer, Apr. 12, 
1963] 


SIGNIFICANCE OF EVENTS AT THE U.N. 
THE MOST CRUCIAL U.N. QUESTION TODAY 


It was the United States that fought for 
4 years, almost singlehanded, to establish 
the principle that there must be collective 
financial responsibility among United Na- 
tions members for collective political deci- 
sions to take U.N. peace-keeping actions. 
Now that the World Court has endorsed that 
principle and a substantial majority of U.N. 
members have accepted the Court’s opinion, 
will the United States refuse to make imple- 
mentation of that principle practicable? Or 
will the United States take a new and more 
generous position on U.N. emergency assess- 
ments? The answer lies with Congress. 


SPECIAL U.N. FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The United Nations Working Group of 21 
nations has issued its report on financing 
of United Nations peace-keeping operations. 
After 18 meetings, and a number of informal 
consultations, the Committee records it has 
not been able to “arrive at any general 
recommendation on a special method for the 
financing of peace-keeping operations.” 

The Working Group also discussed fi- 
nancing the present cost of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force and the Congo op- 
eration for which no assessment has been 
made on the members since June 30, 1962. 
No decision was reached as to whether assess- 
ments should be levied for the period July 1, 
1962—-December 31, 1963, for the last 6 
months of 1963 only, or whether these emer- 
gency expenses should be covered entirely 
out of proceeds from the sale of U.N. bonds, 

Finally the Working Group considered the 
problem of collective arrears on past assess- 
ments for UNEF and ONUC. Opposition by 
Bulgaria, Mongolia and the U.S.S.R. pre- 
vented the Committee from reaching agree- 
ment on some suggested approaches to the 
collection (perhaps on an installment plan) 
of arrears presently amounting to over 
$100 million. 

This factual statement of failure on all 
counts is less discouraging than it would 
seem. Although no new financing formula 
was agreed, the negotiations reflect some 
positive improvement in the positions of 
certain member states. Hence, though in- 
conclusive, some progress was made, which 
may be pushed further when the special as- 
sembly takes the matter up in mid-May, or, 
failing that, at the regular assembly in the 
autumn. 

Latin American representatives, and those 
of some other smaller nations, put forward 
new proposals in the working group. These 
proposals indicate that such nations may be 
willing in future to accept smaller reductions 
than they have received in the past on their 
regular budget shares for their emergency 
assessments. At the same time, these same 
nations and others suggested assessments 
above the regular budget percentages for all 
industrialized states. Heretofore, they had 
emphasized almost exclusively, the special 
financial responsibility of the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. In 
short, the new proposals would spread emer- 
gency assessments more evenly over the total 
membership by involving a greater number 
of well-to-do nations in covering a smaller 
percentage reduction for states less able to 
pay. 

THE U.S. POSITION IN THE WORKING GROUP 

A major obstacle to agreement in the Com- 
mittee on UNEF and ONUC assessments now, 
or on a formula for financing future peace- 
keeping operations, was the inability of the 
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United States to accept any share for this 
Government which would exceed 3344 per- 
cent of the total. This one-third limitation 
on any US. assessment by the U.N. was fixed 
by Congress a number of years ago. Until 
1962 the American delegation had inter- 
preted this prohibition to apply strictly to 
assessments, but not to voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

In 1962 the congressional act permitting 
the President to purchase up to $100 million 
of the U.N. bond loan on a matching basis 
included the following stipulation: “The 
proceeds of such loan shall not be used to 
relieve members of the United Nations of 
their obligations to pay arrearages on pay- 
ments of any United Nations assessments, 
and shall not be used to reduce regular or 
special assessment against any such mem- 
Dera” 

This condition related to the bond pur- 
chase, and the tenor of the nal 
debate on that issue, apparently convinced 
the U.S. administration that Congress would 
no longer countenance U.S. voluntary con- 
tributions which had since 1957 been spe- 
cifically designed to reduce special assess- 
ments against U.N. members less able to pay 
emergency costs. In the working group, 
therefore, the U.S. representative clung to 
the present U.N. assessment rate of 32.02 per- 
cent for the United States. The American 
delegation, presumably, will be forced to 
continue to hold this position unless and 
until Congress eases its former attitude 
toward U.N. appropriations. Meanwhile, 
UNEF and ONUC costs continue with no 
accompanying financial assessment on U.N. 
members. 


A SECOND LOOK AT THE UNITED NATIONS BOND 
ISSUE 


The sale of U.N. bonds has been the prin- 
cipal source of revenue for defraying the ex- 
pense of peacekeeping operations in Congo 
and the Middle East since the end of June 
last year. Something over $148 milion 
worth of bonds have been subscribed out of 
an authorized total of $200 million. Reckon- 
ing the costs of UNEF and ONUC as about 
$120 million annually, proceeds from the 
bonds will be virtually exhausted by the end 
of this year in the absence of any assess- 
ment for 18 months. 

When the 1961 U.N. Assembly approved 
the bond issue, it authorized the Secretary 
General to “utilize the proceeds from the 
sale of such bonds for purposes normally re- 
lated to the Working Capital Fund.” (This 
Fund is a revolving fund to provide cash 
for regular, or extraordinary and unforeseen 
U.N. expenses, pending payment by member 
states of their contributions, and it is 
reimbursed as governments forward their 
assessments.) Although the Assembly reso- 
lution gave no other directions to the Sec- 
retary General as to the use of the proceeds, 
the Assembly debate at that time seemed to 
contemplate that the loan would be applied 
to cover U.N. emergency expenses for the 
last 6 months of 1962, while the bond drive 
was on, and to pay off pressing debts due to 
arrearages. 

Governments, however, have apparently 
put different interpretations on the purposes 
of the bond issue. It is said, for instance, 
that the United Kingdom and Australia, in 
seeking appropriations to purchase U.N. 
bonds, assured their Parliaments that none 
of the bond money would be used for future 
emergency costs in the Congo or Middle East. 
The U.S. Congress, on the other hand, was 
assured that any money appropriated for 
U.N. bonds would be applied only to on- 
going emergency expenses for those two ac- 
tions. ECT 
operation was not a popular un 
whereas, in the United States, there was con- 
cern lest U.N. bonds be used to relieve other 
nations of their past obligations to pay for 
UNEF and ONUC. 
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It is not easy for governments to take 
positions that are both nationally and in- 
ternationally palatable, or to achieve polit- 
ically successful results on both fronts. 
Over the U.N. bond issue, the U.S. adminis- 
tration had a particularly difficult time in 
reconciling the international community’s 
estimate of the relative ability of the richest 
country in the world to pay for U.N. opera- 
tions with the congressional view that this 
country must not be mistaken for Santa 
Claus. 

In reviewing how the U.N. emergency 
police actions had been financed thus far, 
the Congress was dismayed to find that the 
United States had been paying 47 to 49 per- 
cent of the total cost, because the United 
States had been almost alone in making a 
voluntary contribution above the 
assessment. When this was added to the 
fact that the Soviet Union, and certain other 
nations, had refused to pay anything at all 
on these obligations, Congress was under- 
standably unsympathetic toward lending the 
UN. additional funds. 

It is, perhaps, ironic that the U.S. position 
on financing U.N. peace-keeping operations 
by a workable formula of assessments on all 
Members was a casualty of the successful 
fight to gain congressional approval to pur- 
chase U.N. bonds. Yet, in effect, it was the 
case that, in consenting to buy U.N. bonds, 
the national legislature made untenable the 
U.S. position on U.N. emergency financing 
just when the position was succeeding best 
in the international Assembly. 

LOOKING TOWARD THE SPECIAL U.N. ASSEMBLY 


It has been generally agreed that the 
U.N. bond loan was a “one shot” expediency 
which should not be repeated. If the Special 
Assembly levies no assessment for emergency 
costs, the bond proceeds will be spent by the 
end of the year, and financial crisis will again 
threaten the two U.N. policing actions. A 
last minute reprieve might be produced by 
the regular Assembly, if it became able to 
vote retroactive assessments for part, or all, 
of this year’s costs. 

The more reasonable position taken by a 
number of representatives in the Working 
Group may be said to be due to a removal 
of the financial problem from the politics of 
the crises which made UNEF and ONUC 
necessary. The Special Assembly should be 
able to take advantage of the greater objec- 
tivity about the appropriation of funds, 
which has apparently been induced by the 
passage of time and a lessening of tension 
over the emergencies, themselves. In regard 
to financing future peace-keeping operations, 
adoption by the Assembly of a special scale 
agreed in advance would help to insulate 
financial responsibility from the politics of 
new crises which may arise. 

The rather complex assessment formula, 
put forward in the Working Group by Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Cameroon, India, Nigeria, Pakis- 
tan and United Arab Republic, provides that 
all money required for future peace-keeping 
operations should be derived from assess- 
ments without recourse to voluntary contri- 
butions. This would insure that higher 
percentages were levied on all industrialized 
nations equitably, rather than relying upon 
their good will to make additional gifts; a 
system which, in the past, devolved almost 
exclusively on the generosity of the United 
States. This seven-power formula might be 
adapted for application to current emergency 
costs, although that does not seem to have 
been contemplated by the sponsors. 

The same seven nations appended to their 
assessment formula a proposal to create a 
voluntary peace-keeping fund which might 
be built up in periods of calm and be avail- 
able when a new emergency arose. Contri- 
butions to such a fund would be entirely 
divorced from the politics of any situation 
which might later arise, and application of 
that fund to a specific emergency could be 
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sufficiently automatic to insulate its use 
from the conflicting passions aroused by the 
event. However, in the absence of an im- 
mediate danger, it would be difficult. to per- 
suade governments to make significant funds 
available on a purely voluntary basis. 

It is unlikely that the Special Assembly 
will consider seriously any plans to finance 
U.N. peace-keeping operations from non- 
governmental sources. Within the U.S. dele- 
gation, and within the U.N. Secretariat, there 
is little, if any, enthusiasm for proposals of 
this sort, It is contended, rather, that the 
sums of money required for all U.N. pur- 
poses are relatively small, and can quite 
easily be raised from the treasuries of mem- 
ber governments, if the will to support U.N. 
undertakings really exists within nations. 
Governments, which for political reasons, 
do not wish to accept peace-keeping assess- 
ments today, are likely to be equally un- 
willing (for the same political reasons) to 
permit a surtax on international communi- 
cations, passports, or the like. So long as the 
U.N. is an organization of governments, at- 
tempts to inject private companies, private 
institutions, or private persons into the fi- 
nancial formula are more likely to create na- 
tional political problems than to remove in- 
ternational political obstacles to financing 
U.N, peace-keeping operations. 

THE POSSIBILITY OF A NEW U.S. POSITION 


Certainly a majority of U.N. members now 
concur that peace-keeping operations must 
be financed by some special scale likely to 
cost the United States more than 334 per- 
cent of the total, 

Hope must be sustained for a more flex- 
ible US. position on U.N. emergency 
financing in the circumstances now prevail- 
ing. It is at least possible that this country 
might find the seven-power formula a basis 
for negotiation of a special scale of assess- 
ments for U.N. peace-keeping operations. 

If this formula were adopted, the United 
States share would be no more than 40 per- 
cent and could be as low as 35 percent. 
Thirty-five percent is not much of an in- 
crease over the present U.S. one-third limit, 
and even 40 percent compares favorably with 
the 47 to 49 percent which this country was 
moved to contribute voluntarily in past 
years. 

It should be borne in mind that U.N. 
assessments for the regular budget and for 
the proposed special scale are based on the 
relative ability of members to pay, as ex- 
pressed in terms of national income. In the 
case of the United States, 3314 percent does 
not express in those terms its real capacity 
to pay. 

Although the arbitrary ceiling on the U.S. 
contribution may be justified for its regular 
U.N. budget assessment, emergency opera- 
tions should, perhaps, be considered as giv- 
ing this country good value for a slightly 
increased share of their cost. Had the U.N. 
Charter been fully implemented for collec- 
tive security, the United States would have 
had to contribute a large portion of the 
U.N. armed forces. It would have had to 
foot the bill for them, and it would have 
had to risk the lives of its own citizens. As 
things have worked out the United States 
has shared in a collective security provided 
by contingents from many smaller nations. 

It is, perhaps, not generally realized that 
these smaller nations also make a very sub- 
stantial voluntary contribution to U.N. 
peace-keeping operations by providing their 
troops free of charge. The U.N. reimburses 
them only for such extra costs as arise be- 
cause of service in foreign countries. This 
is in contrast to the United States which 
has, except for the first month, billed the 
U.N. for the total cost of its services in 
transporting U.N. men and supplies. 

In looking to the immediate future, it is 
to be hoped that the U.S. position will be 
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taken on the merits of its own principles, 
and interests, rather than in response to the 
less consequential perversity of the Soviet 
Union. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY IN THE TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 155, S. 1359. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1359) to provide for an additional Assist- 
ant Secretary in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the bill was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Finance. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Record a statement of the reasons for 
the necessity of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The Department of the Treasury has fewer 
presidentially appointed Assistant Secre- 
taries than most other departments. The 
Treasury Department has only 3 such posts 
whereas the State Department has 12, the 
Defense Department has 16, the Justice De- 
partment has 8, the Post Office Department 
has 5, and the Departments of the Interior, 
Commerce, and Labor have 4 each. 

In a letter dated April 10, addressed to 
the chairman, the Secretary of the Treasury 
stated that the present limitation on the 
number of Assistant Secretaries is a distinct 
handicap from an organizational standpoint 
and the creation of an additional assistant 
secretaryship would alleviate this situation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1359) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
234 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (5 
US.C. 246), is amended by striking out 
“three Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury” 
and inserting in lieu thereof four Assistant 
Secretaries of the Treasury”. 
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FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the 
feed grain program. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
again I wish to propound a unanimous- 
consent request on the same basis as I 
did earlier today, namely, that beginning 
at the conclusion of the morning hour 
tomorrow, the debate on each amend- 
ment be limited to 1 hour, 30 minutes to 
a side, with the exception of the amend- 
ment to be offered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Iowa (Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], to which 2 hours will be allo- 
cated, 1 hour to a side; and that the 
vote on the passage of the bill occur at 
4 o'clock p. m. on Thursday next. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, how much time 
does that proposal allow for debate on 
the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is anticipated 
that the Senate will convene at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning and at 10 o’clock on 
Thursday morning. 

Mr. COTTON. But should there be a 
large number of amendments requiring 
30 minutes to a side, plus amendments 
to which a longer time may be allocated, 
it might well be that some Senators 
would be deprived of the opportunity of 
debating the bill itself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assure the Sen- 
ator that, so far as the leadership is 
concerned, there would be no thought 
of deprivation so far as times goes; and, 
if need be, the Senate could remain in 
session until quite late in the evening, 
so that every Senator who wished to offer 
an amendment would be protected and 
given the fullest possible consideration. 

Mr. COTTON. Late into the evening 
of what day? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Tomorrow, or even 
tonight, because I understand that one 
or more amendments may be offered to- 
day, and debate on such amendments 
would be exclusive of the time limita- 
tion. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, earlier 
today the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire objected to the unanimous- 
consent request made by the distin- 
guished majority leader. At that time 
the Senator from New Hampshire was 
perfectly frank and candid with the Sen- 
ate and for the record, perhaps un- 
wisely so, in stating that he desired to 
prevent the adoption of any unanimous- 
consent agreement if he found that a 
sufficient number of Senators enter- 
tained the sentiment which he enter- 
tains and were prepared to express 
themselves to the Senate and, more im- 
portant, to the country. The Senator 
from New Hampshire now will continue 
his policy of complete candor and say 
that he has sounded out the sentiment 
of Senators on his own side of the aisle. 
He has not presumed to discuss the sub- 
ject with any Members of the majority 
party. 

He finds to his disappointment and 
acute distress that any attempt even to 
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stay the execution of the passage of the 
bill before the Senate would be futile, 
because the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would stand almost alone, although 
he finds that some other Senators feel 
as he does. He is extremely grateful to 
them; perhaps he should not say “grate- 
ful,” because this is a subject of concern 
not only to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire; but he respects, admires, and 
thanks those Senators for their willing- 
ness to participate with him. 

I should like to make my point crystal 
clear. I am taking a little time to do so, 
because I doubt whether I shall have any- 
thing more to say during the debate, and 
Iexpect, at the conclusion of what I have 
to say now, to withdraw any objection 
to the request of the majority leader. 
Before doing so, I should like to say that, 
in the first place, I look across the aisle 
at the vast array of seats—not all of 
them occupied at the moment—allocated 
to the overwhelming, more than two-to- 
one Democrat majority in the Senate; 
and then I look at the seats occupied by 
Members of my own party, the number 
of whom has dwindled since I came to 
the Senate 9 years ago. I am beginning 
to understand the reason. The reason 
is not that the administrations repre- 
sented by the Democrats have actually 
given to the country any great boon or 
conferred any great benefits upon the so- 
called poor, common people, for whom 
their hearts bleed. In my opinion, the 
reason is that we have not been meeting 
to its full extent the obligation which any 
minority party must exercise; namely, to 
be a potent force, no matter how few 
may be our number. 

I have been a Member of Congress 
for 17 years. I have served in Repub- 
lican Congresses and in Democrat Con- 
gresses. I express my admiration and 
congratulations to those who are in the 
seats of the mighty today—the majority 


arty. 

Mr. President, what do you suppose 
would happen if a Republican occupied 
the White House today, and if the Re- 
publicans had a two-to-one majority in 
the Senate, if a plan were promulgated 
and advanced. to the American people, 
and a referendum were to take place 
next Tuesday on that plan? And what 
would happen if a Republican Secretary 
of Agriculture had made use of the 
county committees, paid for by the tax- 
payers, and had made use of every power 
and artifice at his command to carry that 
referendum, right or wrong, I am not 
discussing its merits now? And what 
would happen if it were necessary, in 
order to give added incentive and to place 
in the hands of the administration a 
longer, harsher whip to force a decision 
by the American people, and orders had 
come from a Republican President to a 
Republican majority to force a bill 
through Congress before Saturday 
night? 

At the moment I do not see in the 
Chamber my dear friend the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], whom I 
greatly respect. I do see in his seat in 
this Chamber a Senator under whom I 
have served and whom I love, respect, 
and admire—the distinguished senior 
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Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. As I look around the 
Chamber, I see some of the stalwart sons 
of the Southland; and I have seen them 
stand, few in number, all alone, and use 
every weapon justly given them under 
the rules of the Senate, to fight for the 
section of the country they represent and 
for the principles they espouse. I see 
my friend the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], whom I have seen assert his 
power on the floor of the Senate. 

Let me remind Senators that if there 
were a Republican President in the 
White House and if there were a Re- 
publican majority in the Senate, there 
would not be any more prospect of vot- 
ing on this bill before the referendum 
next Tuesday than certain Members of 
Congress have of going to heaven when 
they die—and I do not name them. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire include himself in 
the last-mentioned category? 

Mr. COTTON. Yes; I am not denying 
that this may be an autobiography. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought it was. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. But first`I wish to complete my 
statement, in order that my position 
may be perfectly clear. 

Mr. President, it is wicked and sinful 
to filibuster. The word “filibuster” is a 
forbidden word. It is wicked and sinful 
to employ dilatory tactics; and that is 
a forbidden term. We cover the un- 
pleasant words over; we talk about de- 
bating the issues.” 

There are men of principle in the Sen- 
ate; but when the cards are on the 
table and the chips are down, the Senate 
is the last place in the world where 
weapons are left in the hands of a minor- 
ity. However, Mr. President, if the mi- 
nority does not exercise those weapons, 
it loses them. 

I wish to make clear that I am not 
criticizing my own leader. I question 
whether he could get five speakers on 
this floor in the next 5 hours. I am not 
reflecting on any of my comrades on the 
Republican side of the aisle who repre- 
sent the great wheat-growing States of 
the West, and who could hardly be ex- 
pected to do anything which would in 
any way threaten to damage the rights 
or the desires of their constituents. Iam 
merely saying that I regret that the 
time has come when there are only three 
Members, so far as I can ascertain, on 
this side of the aisle—and I include my- 
self—who are willing and eager to stand 
up and say, “No. We are not going to 
have a unanimous-consent agreement 
until we have had time to explore the 
subject and give to the country all the 
facts about the tactics which have be2n 
employed in forcing the will of the Pres- 
ident and of the Secretary of Agriculture 
upon the farmers of this country.” Those 
who advocate such a course may be cor- 
rect; the administration may well be 
right, for we are not infallible. 

Mr. President, this bill represents a 
long, last, great step in the regimenta- 
tion of our country’s agriculture. I do 
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not believe in it, and I will not vote for 
it. But I do not demand that other 
Senators agree with me. 

The steps we are about to take in con- 
nection with the feed grains bill—And I 
have no illusions about any possibility of 
preventing its passage—are suicidal for 
the State of New Hampshire, which I 
represent, and for other New England 
States. I have a feeling that if any Sen- 
ator who represents a New England con- 
stituency votes for the feed grains bill, 
he will never cease to regret such a vote. 
But those things go to the merits of the 
issue. Part of them are sectional for the 
people I represent. 

I will not object again to the proposed 
unanimous consent agreement. So far 
as I am concerned, the Senate can vote 
on the feed grains bili at any time Sena- 
tors want to vote on it—in fact, in an 
hour, if Senators wish to vote on it then. 
I merely wish to say to my friends and 
colleagues that I greatly deplore this 
situation. If we continue to sit back and 
say, “We do not have enough votes to 
stop this thing; they have us over- 
whelmed, 2 to 1; let us surrender,” it 
will be a long, cold day before the people 
of this country will give us added voices 
in the Senate. 

Mr. President, what this country needs 
is a two-party system in which men 
stand for their principles and fight to 
the limit, using every single recourse and 
weapon at their disposal. 

I have just returned from my own 
State. While I was there, I talked with 
some of our farmers. Only yesterday I 
talked with members of our county com- 
mittees. When the time has come that 
the taxpayers’ money is used and when 
those who are under the pay of the Fed- 
eral Government are used to campaign 
in an attempt to influence a great na- 
tional referendum, and when we in the 
Senate are willing to supinely say, “Oh, 
yes; we probably could not stay execu- 
tion until next Tuesday,” we put another 
weapon into the hands of those who are 
insisting on having their own way, up 
to the very last iota. 

Mr. President, at this time our country 
is in a serious condition. 

This bill will be passed; and then we 
shall have entered another epoch in the 
story of Federal Government domina- 
tion. The bill will be passed rapidly; it 
will be passed under a unanimous con- 
sent agreement. But, Mr. President, I 
have made up my mind that from now 
on either we are going to be a delibera- 
tive body or we are not. If we are going 
to be stampeded into instant action 
whenever the executive branch—no mat- 
ter how sincere and well advised it may 
be—swings the bullwhip, the Senate of 
the United States will have lost much of 
its dignity and power. 

Not one word I have uttered is in- 
tended as a reflection on any individual 
Senator, nor is it intended as a refiec- 
tion on the President of the United 
States or those who are serving him to 
the best of their ability, and who un- 
doubtedly sincerely believe that what 
they are doing is needed by the agricul- 
ture of the country and is needed to pro- 
mote our export policy and our foreign 
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markets. Instead, my words have been 
directed to questions of procedure. 

We are more than halfway through 
the month of May. Congress has been 
in session since early in January. We 
have met and adjourned, met and ad- 
journed, and met and adjourned. The 
tactics have been that when a measure 
has come along which, it is said, requires 
instant action, we go into action under a 
unanimous-consent agreement. In the 
closing weeks or months of the present 
session—and we shall be lucky if we get 
home for Thanksgiving dinner—some of 
the vital issues that face our country 
could be permitted to remain unconsid- 
ered until the eve of adjournment, when 
every Senator wishes to return home. At 
such a time an important proposal might 
be thrown before the Senate with the 
statement, “If you do not pass it, you 
cannot have a weekend off. If you do 
not pass the bill, we cannot adjourn in 
time for you to get home and campaign. 
If you do not pass the measure, you must 
remain here on Thanksgiving Sundays, 
and even to the New Year.” 

I do not accuse the Democrats, be- 
cause I have seen the same procedure 
followed under Republican administra- 
tions. 

It is part and parcel of the careless- 
ness that we are beginning to display in 
relation to the dignity of the Senate. 
We allow proposed legislation to pass on 
unanimous-consent agreements when 
such requests conveniently come so often 
at a time when we all desire a good long 
weekend to do some of the necessary 
things that we wish to do at home. 

Mr. President, I have spoken em- 
phatically but not in anger. I now re- 
gret that it was necessary to make those 
statements, but I doubt if I shall regret 
them in the years to come. I think they 
had to be said. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennepy in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I know something of 
the frustration and unhappiness which 
the Senator from New Hampshire has 
expressed. While I have been in the 
Senate only a little more than 2 years, 
I have shared them with him during that 
period of time. 

But I would like to call the attention 
of the Senator from New Hampshire to 
the fact that the Senator from Iowa was 
not consulted by him with a view to de- 
termining to what extent the Senator 
from Iowa would participate in an ex- 
tended debate on the bill. 

If the Senator from New Hampshire 
had asked the Senator from Iowa that 
question, he would have found that the 
Senator from Iowa would have joined 
with him wholeheartedly and would have 
been more than willing to have carried 
his share—in fact, more than his share— 
of the load. I should like to make that 
point for the record. I trust that the 
Senator from New Hampshire was not 
directing his comments at any particu- 
lar Senator in connection with his survey. 
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I recognize the truth of what the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has said about 
the failure of the Senate to stand on its 
own feet as one of the great inde- 
pendent branches of the Government. I 
have been sorely disappointed to note 
that during my 2 years or more in the 
Senate, with only two exceptions—and 
those were by a hair’s breadth—the Sen- 
ate has served as a rubberstamp for the 
executive branch of the Government. 
Consider the yea-and-nay votes. Any 
time that the White House has desired 
something—except for the urban affairs 
bill and the medicare bill in the last 
session—it has received it. 

So I understand and appreciate the 
frustrations the Senator from New 
Hampshire must feel; he has been feeling 
them for much longer than I have. At 
the same time I wish to make clear that 
I do not think we should proceed from 
those frustrations to another point of 
absurdity. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
mentioned the filibuster that was con- 
ducted on the Telstar communications 
satellite bill. It was my observation that 
while that filibuster was rather effective 
for a period of time, it became rather an 
absurdity. The filibuster did not have 
very much effect. If anything, Senators 
who participated in the debate suffered 
from it. I would hesitate to engage in 
a prolonged debate merely for the pur- 
pose of delay. 

I would also like to make a further 
point with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. I think the country well knows— 
and it will know a little better after we 
have disposed of the bill—what is hap- 
pening in relation to the feed grains bill. 
It is known that the green light has 
been turned on from the White House. 
We saw what happened in the rather 
brief consideration which the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry gave the 
measure. We know what kind of record 
was made in the committee. Had it not 
been for the bipartisan efforts of a few 
Senators, the bill would not even have 
received hearings. 

We know how the bill came rapidly 
from the committee, how it was made 
the pending order of business by direc- 
tions from the White House, and how it 
is to be pushed through before the 
wheat referendum, if any power that is 
necessary can be used to do so. 

There ought to be a little resentment 
on the part of the farmers of our coun- 
try who are affected by the wheat refer- 
endum, not only directly, but indirectly. 
I would hope that anyone who doubts 
how he is going to vote on the refer- 
endum would be inclined to vote “No” 
on it on general principles, on the basis 
of being unhappy about the way the 
measure has been literally forced 
through the Congress at the direction of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

I would not desire my remarks to be 
considered at all critical of our great 
majority leader. He is merely carrying 
out his instructions. I suppose were I 
in his position, I would be doing the 
same thing. But I think that it is very 
unfortunate for the executive branch of 
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the Government to try to usurp the 
powers of the Federal Government which 
properly belong in the legislative branch, 
and that by the measure 
through, and by obviously trying to do so 
before the wheat referendum, we are en- 
dangering the separation of powers of our 
Government. 

I make those statements to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire so that he 
will know that there are others of us 
on this side of the aisle—and I am sure 
on the other side of the aisle—who share 
his deep concern over the situation. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. In his statement, the 
Senator from New Hampshire said that 
this side of the aisle had suffered defeat 
or admitted defeat. I would like to 
make a point which I do not think has 
been widely considered on our side, by 
the Congress, or by the President. The 
very fact that the administration is 
pressing so vigorously for a voluntary 
feed grains bill is an admission that for 
2 years they have been wrong, and have 
suffered a defeat. 

I should like to state my reasons. 

As Senators know so well, in 1961 and 
1962 the Senate voted on a feed grains 
bill three times. A voluntary feed grains 
bill was passed in three votes—in two 
instances by direct vote on a bill, and 
in one instance on a conference report. 
The voluntary approach was the ap- 
proach that was advocated on this side, 
with some help from Senators on the 
other side—particularly, I might men- 
tion, on the part of the Senator from 
Florida—in 1961 and 1962. I speak as 
a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and as one who heard 
the Secretary of Agriculture and his as- 
sistant. For 2 years they pressed be- 
fore us the argument that the only pos- 
sible way to meet what they called the 
great problem of feed grains surpluses, 
which were not too large, was by com- 
pulsory feed grains programs. There was 
no other way. They based the policy on 
that compulsory approach. 

Senators will remember that prac- 
tically all of us on this side of the aisle 
opposed the compulsory feed grain ap- 
proach and pointed out, correctly, that 
under that approach there would be 
many farmers in this country who, for 
the first time in their farming existence, 
could not raise feed grains even on their 
own farms to feed their own livestock, 
their own poultry, or for use even by the 
farmer’s wife. We made that an issue. 

Now, after 2 years, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Department, and the 
President have admitted that they were 
wrong. They have admitted defeat. 
They have admitted that the farmers of 
this country were correct; that they 
would not take the compulsory approach. 
We know that it was their policy to place 
all the feed grain farmers in this coun- 
try under the absolute control of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, to tell them wheth- 
er or not they could even raise feed 
grains on their own farms. 

I should like to make the point, in 
deference to my good friend from New 
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Hampshire, that we have won a victory. 
Moreover, the farmers of this country 
have won a victory for not being placed 
under a compulsory feed grain program, 
under which many of them could not 
raise even enough feed to feed their cat- 
tle and livestock, or chickens. That is 
exactly what was meant. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I should rather not ex- 
ercise my prerogatives and hold the 
floor too long. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor, however. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall be glad to wait, 
but I thank the Senator for yielding. 

It is the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Nebraska that all proposed legisla- 
tion is entitled to be considered upon its 
merits. I think this is a “must” in con- 
nection with proposed agricultural legis- 
lation. Our agricultural program in- 
volves considerable sums of money, now 
being spent. One does not have to be a 
wise man to ascertain that there are 
many things fundamentally wrong with 
existing agricultural law, and many un- 
solved problems in connection with 
agriculture. 

I do not believe that we serve our con- 
stituencies by making agricultural legis- 
lation a pawn in some other controversy. 
I do not think agricultural legislation 
should be hurried through Congress to 
influence a referendum; neither should 
it be delayed. There should be no con- 
nection. If a proper outcome of the 
referendum is dependent upon some- 
thing which happens now in Washing- 
ton, D.C., then the Government has 
failed to properly state an intelligible 
choice for the farmers to exercise. 

If, on the other hand, defeat of the 
referendum were dependent upon delay- 
ing something in Congress, again I would 
say we had not wrestled with the real 
problems of agriculture. 

The junior Senator from Nebraska 
may have a couple of amendments of his 
own to offer. I am interested in many 
phases of agriculture. This is likely to 
be the only agricultural legislation to be 
passed this session. 

I have no objection to limiting the time 
for consideration of amendments. There 
is much merit in having such a limita- 
tion. Senators can come to the Cham- 
ber and can hear both sides of the argu- 
ment and make a decision. The argu- 
ment does not have to be repeated three 
or four times before the Senate reaches 
a vote. 

However, I believe that a unanimous- 
consent provision, before any amend- 
ments are discussed, to fix the time of the 
vote on the question of passage of the 
bill, is not sound legislative procedure. 
I do not believe that is considering pro- 
posed agricultural legislation on its 
merits. If such an agreement is entered 
into, certain amendments may not be 
discussed. Certain meritorious amend- 
ments may not receive 1 hour’s dis- 
cussion. Or amendments may be dis- 
cussed in the wee hours of the night, 
when Senators are worn out, tired, and 
restless, and in a rather hopeless 
attitude. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. CURTIS. I am happy to yield. 
I shall not object to a unanimous-con- 
sent request to limit the time on amend- 
ments, but if there is to be a provision, 
before any of the amendments are dis- 
cussed and disposed of, that a time be 
set for the vote on the question of pas- 
sage, I shall object. 

Mr. COTTON. Will the Senator 
withhold his objection for one moment? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I have not ob- 
jected. I merely stated my position. 

Mr. COTTON. I do not wish to take 
more time, but I should like to say to the 
distinguished majority leader and the 
distinguished minority leader that I 
voted for the distinguished minority 
leader, and if I had to vote for another 
one every day this year, I would always 
vote for him; and if I were a Demo- 
crat—and perhaps, if the Congress be- 
comes what it is drifting toward, a mere 
ratification body, all Senators will have 
to be—I would vote for the majority 
leader. 

I have been compelled to say these 
things. I am glad to know, from the 
Senator from Kentucky, that this is a 
victory. I think it is a pyrrhic victory. 

I am encouraged that the Senator 
from Iowa and the Senator from Ne- 
braska have taken this position, which I 
feel is so sound. 

I close by saying that, so far as I am 
concerned, I shall not object to a unani- 
mous-consent agreement on the bill, but 
I think the time has come, I say with 
all friendliness to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, when there may be some 
objections on my part, and I hope on the 
part of other Senators. 

I feel a sense of failure. My people 
sent me to Congress to stand my 
ground. The time has come to assert 
the independence and dignity of every 
Member of the Senate—and that is no 
reflection on the leadership. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
find little fault with what the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
has said. There are some points on 
which we must disagree, but I point out 
that before a unanimous-consent re- 
quest is made, I confer with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. I confer 
with interested Senators on the Demo- 
cratic side; and I know that the minor- 
ity leader confers with interested Sena- 
tors on the Republican side. 

We thought this was a means to 
achieve a reasonable consensus in the 
consideration of the bill. 

I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] that some 
amendments have already been discussed 
on the floor. Others are at the desk. 
In my opinion, there will be ample time. 
I hope the Senator will reconsider his 
statement, because it is not a case of the 
carrot or the stick. It is a case of trying 
to arrive at a time when all Senators 
will be fully aware that a final vote will 
be taken on a most important measure. 
Such an agreement would serve as an 
accommodation and convenience to 
them. 

I say to my distinguished friend the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
that, so far as the majority leader is 
concerned, there has been no pressure 
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on the part of the White House on the 
Senator from Montana. The bill was 
considered in the regular committee and 
was reported by a majority vote; the 
report contains both the majority and 
minority views; and there has been no 
undue haste in regard to this particular 
proposal. 

If the Senator will look at the cal- 
endar, he will find that it is fairly clear. 
I hope we shall be able to arrive at a 
reasonable solution of the problem which 
confronts us. 

If the Senator from Nebraska wants 
to object to a final vote at a time certain, 
that is his privilege, and his objection 
will be honored; but I hope he will re- 
consider, on the basis that, so far as any 
amendment he or any other Senator 
wants to offer is concerned, it will be 
given due and full consideration. 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, some of these arguments are a 
bit strange. I hear Republicans say it is 
wrong to pass a feed grain bill before the 
wheat referendum, All the passage of 
the feed grain bill would do now, so far 
as wheat is concerned, would be to give 
farmers the opportunity to substitute 
feed grain for wheat acreage or wheat 
for feed grain acreage. This freedom to 
plant is a program Republicans have been 
preaching for years. What is wrong 
with that? 

If the bill does not pass, everybody 
knows the price supports on feed grains 
will be dropped to 50 percent of parity. 
The support on corn would drop from 
$1.25 to 80 cents a bushel. I think any- 
one would agree that would be disastrous 
to agriculture. 

Let me read a statement from Charles 
B. Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, at our hearings 
the other day. I asked him a question: 

Your argument now is that an overabun- 
dance of cheap feed grain does have an ad- 
verse effect on meat prices? 

Mr. SHumaAN,. Yes. Cheap feed means 
cheap livestock. 


If we do not pass this bill, feed grain 
prices will drop disastrously. It would be 
disastrous to every producer in the 
United States, even to the producers in 
the State of my friend from New Hamp- 
shire. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire makes a good case for a feed deficit 
area. For the short pull, lower feed 
prices might help, but over the long pull, 
as the president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and other farm lead- 
ers have said, low feed grain prices would 
be disastrous for all agriculture. 

I do not think the passage of this bill 
will be very significant in connection 
with the wheat referendum. I believe 
the wheat referendum is going to lose 
largely for a “no” vote, because of the 
adverse and inaccurate propaganda. It 
is very difficult to obtain a two-thirds 
vote when there is a powerful campaign 
in opposition to it, not based on accuracy 
and facts. In my State there is more 
radio and television time and newspaper 
advertising, and advertising even on bill- 
boards, than took place in the last gen- 
eral election, and practically all of it in 
opposition to a “yes” vote. If this kind 
of opposition campaign cannot get a one- 
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third vote, I would miss my guess. I do 
not think there is much prospect of get- 
ting a “yes” vote. So the passage of this 
bill would make little difference. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—while the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota and I happen 
to be of different judgment as to the 
wisdom of this particular bill, I agree 
with him completely on one aspect of the 
question. I believe the bill should be 
passed upon after reasonable debate, and 
prior to the wheat referendum. So far 
as I am concerned, I do not know 
whether it will have an adverse or help- 
ful effect on the wheat referendum. If 
I were a wheat farmer—and I am not— 
I think it would have an adverse effect, 
because it would look as though some- 
body was trying to push it down my 
throat; and that he was afraid I would 
not swallow it unless he did some push- 
ing 


The reason why I think the bill should 
be passed upon is that persons of equally 
honest approaches and with a long back- 
ground in agriculture vary as to the wis- 
dom of this bill. The distinguished 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], certainly has at heart the good of 
agriculture and agricultural interests. 

My friend the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] also has the same ob- 
jectives at heart. 

Yet sitting next to him is the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], who has the same objectives at 
heart, but who reaches a different con- 
clusion from the one I mentioned. 

Sitting next to him is another distin- 
guished Senator, from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], who I think has probably served 
longer on the Agriculture Committee 
than has any other Member of the Sen- 
ate, unless it be the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, and he has the same view as the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], 
which, by the way, is the view I happen 
to have; and I think I am interested in 
serving agriculture. 

By the way, I hope my distinguished 
friend the former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture [Mr. ANDERSON], who is now present 
in the Chamber—and who I think was 
the best Secretary of Agriculture we have 
ever had, will pardon me if I say I think 
he has distinct views on the bill, which he 
can announce for himself, as to the wis- 
dom of it. But when there are views that 
are so different, I think a vote should be 
taken in time for it to be of any value 
that it can be. I do not know whether 
it will be helpful or hurtful. 

Therefore, I have been agreeable to 
having the vote taken on Thursday 
afternoon, and I still am, provided the 
agreement is not encumbered by some- 
thing else that will bring on long debate, 
and perhaps no chance of passage of this 
legislation in any form. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think 
the Senator from Florida has been very 
reasonable. At no time has he indicated 
that he wanted to postpone action on 
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the bill until after the wheat referen- 
dum. He has been fair. He wants rea- 
sonable debate, which is a correct view. 
I think he has taken a reasonable posi- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my friend 
for that statement. The Senator from 
Florida has certainly tried to take a rea- 
sonable position. 

To return to what I was saying, I 
think the vote should come before the 
weekend, for whatever effect, good, or 
bad, the vote will have in what is, very 
largely, another picture; namely, the 
wheat referendum. 

I see no reason for postponing the vote 
beyond this week. I hope unanimous 
consent can be obtained to vote some- 
time during this week, The Senator 
from Florida canceled a trip to Ca- 
naveral. In view of what happened to- 
day, Iam glad I did. Because of a de- 
fect in a diesel engine, the scientists 
were unable to get Major Cooper off the 
ground, as I learned over the radio. But 
I canceled that trip when it was very 
difficult for me to do so. I am ready to 
remain here until the vote. I hope 
there can be a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, followed by debate, and that the 
issue can be disposed of in good humor, 
one way or the other. 

Mr. President, I desire to ask the ma- 
jority leader one question. Do I under- 
stand correctly that, as now proposed, 
the unanimous-consent agreement con- 
tains the usual stipulation to the effect 
that amendments which are not ger- 
mane to this legislation cannot be con- 
sidered? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The answer is 
“Yes.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object with 
respect to the majority leader’s request, 
I understood his statement to except an 
amendment which I would offer, on 
which there would be 2 hours of debate. 
I call his attention to the fact that I 
have a number of amendments. There 
is one particular amendment, which is 
at the desk at the present time, on which 
there would be a 2-hour limitation. 

I did not want to leave in the RECORD 
the connotation that I had only one 
amendment to offer to the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is one 
amendment to which a 2-hour limit has 
been allocated. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. That 
particular amendment with the 2- 
hour limitation has already been in- 
dicated as being at the desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what 
is the parliamentary status? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Kennepy in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement. Is there objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Reserving the right 
to object, I am inexpressibly grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire for the candor with which he 
expressed himself on the floor of the 
Senate, paid his respects to this great 
deliberative body; indicated what he 
proposed to do in the future, and then 
very graciously indicated that he would 
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not object to the unanimous-consent 
request. For that, I am sure, a great 
many Senators will be grateful to him. 

However, Mr. President, I cannot al- 
low the opportunity to pass without 
making sure that the record has been 
made. The majority leader in all good 
grace—and certainly he is not in an 
enviable position—undertook earlier in 
the week to procure a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, if possible. His intent 
and hope was that the Senate could con- 
clude work on the bill as of tonight. 

Then the bargaining began; and at 
long last, after consultation with Sen- 
ators in charge of the bill on both sides 
of the aisle, we concluded that perhaps 
if we had a vote at a time certain on 
Thursday, and allowed 1 hour on all 
amendments except the indicated Hick- 
enlooper amendment, that that would 
suffice for discussion. 

Under the procedures of the Senate, 
there must be something to occupy the 
Senate’s time. We can recess for 5 
minutes or an hour or two, or 2 days or 3 
days, if we like. However, there must 
be some rule to cove. the Senate session 
at every moment. When there are no 
speakers, the majority leader has no 
choice except to recess or adjourn the 
Senate. When I attended to our policy 
luncheon today, I made it manifest that 
there were no speakers on the floor, and 
that the majority leader had indicated 
to me that he would recess or adjourn 
the Senate early this afternoon. That 
could have happened at least an hour 
ago. 

We, as the minority, have a responsi- 
bility, no less than the majority. If we 
have a job to do, if we have a principle 
to uphold, it is our responsibility to be 
present and support it. It certainly 
is not the responsibility or obligation of 
the minority leader or of the majority 
leader to do all tive talking in the Sen- 
ate. If anything, they ought to be the 
most self-effacing Members of this body, 
because when all is said and done, they 
are the engineers and operators, rather 
than the leaders, working with 100 di- 
verse personalities and trying to accom- 
modate the schedule of the Senate to the 
time of Senators, and still take thought 
of the monumental impact of the kind of 
bill that now engrosses the attention of 
the Senate. 

I believe my good friend from New 
Hampshire was a little disturbed about 
the deliberative quality of this body. He 
could have put it in a comparative frame, 
because sometimes when I think about it, 
I get into that frame of mind myself. I 
had intended at some time to make a 
speech, in view of the criticism that has 
been made of this great body, and I won- 
dered if it had been done before. Lo and 
behold, I found documentation, and 
usually in periods of stress and tension. 

Back in 1857, on the 12th day of Sep- 
tember, the Philadelphia Pennsylvanian 
had this to say about Congress generally: 

Had we more statesman and fewer mere 
politicians the country would not have been 
reduced to its present distressing and hu- 
miliating condition. 


That was said more than a hundred 
years ago. 
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the New York World said: 
If the Constitution is wiped out and Con- 
gress is without restraint, where are we? 
Having a Government controlled by a body 


of men without limitation as to power, no 
Constitution to restrain them, but— 


Meaning this body— 
but acting according to their own will and 
interest, we have the most odious despotism 
ever permitted to be established. 


So we see that back in the depressed 
period that was brought on by Black Fri- 
day in 1873, people under stress and ten- 
sion began to point an accusing finger at 
this great legislative body. 

Senators have not heard anything yet. 

On October 10, 1893, in the Cleveland 
period, the New York Evening Post, quot- 
ing the Portland Oregonian, said: 

The Senate is in the pitiable state of a 
body that abdicates its legislative functions 
through sheer weakness and cowardice. 


I believe I heard something this after- 
noon about abdication of functions and 
weakness. 

Incidentally, I say to the majority 
leader: “After you had indicated that 
you were about to adjourn the Senate 
this afternoon, speaking for myself I 
would not have been very proud of 
having the Senate recess or adjourn in 
the middle of the afternoon, when so 
much has been made of the momentous 
issue that is confronting the country and 
the farmers. I am sure that with re- 
spect to my own party that might have 
been misinterpreted, and I was anxious 
not to have it done, if it could be helped.” 

My distinguished friend, the Senator 
from New Hampshire, came to the floor 
with his customary candor and ami- 
ability, ventilated his views. This was 
the second appearance, because we had 
been to the Policy Committee meeting, 
where there was a rugged and vigorous 
discussion, and I had insisted that some 
Senator must occupy the floor in order 
to keep the show going, if we want to 
call it that, and make it unnecessary for 
the majority leader to move to adjourn 
the Senate. 

The New York Evening Post, on Sep- 
tember 27, 1893, in quoting the Indian- 
apolis News, asked this question: 

Does the Senate understand that at the 
present writing it is the most thoroughly 
despised body of public men in the world? 


That is pretty all inclusive. 

Then on November 9, 1893, Leslie’s 
Weekly, in quoting the Louisville Courier 
Journal, said: 

The U.S. Senate is revealed as the most 
ridiculous deliberative body that human in- 
dulgence has yet permitted to evolve itself 
out of an originally good institution. 


Find any period in history, and I will 
find an editorial comment as to how 
little we mean in the scheme of things. 

Therefore, it is not astonishing that 
at a time like this, with this challenge 
confronting us, that much might be 
made of our failures and foibles. 

Back in 1837—and I did not go back 
that far—the New York Herald spoke 
about the indolence and folly of Con- 
gress. 
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We can pick up any Washington 
newspaper today and read about the in- 
dolence of a do-nothing Congress. 

I have always contended that perhaps 
the less we do, the better off the country 
will be. 

I say to my good friend from New 
Hampshire that I will vote a resounding 
“nay” along with him when the feed 
grain comes to a vote on passage, be- 
cause I share his conviction that it is 
putting our feet just a little higher on 
the ladder of enslavement, and that 
farming as a way of life would no longer 
be a free way of life. 

It will be a regimented life. They will 
dictate from here, and they will vindi- 
cate the prophecy of Jefferson, who once 
said that when Washington dictates 
when to sow and to reap, that will be 
the day when freedom for that moment 
will come to an end It will be the be- 
ginning of the end of other freedoms. 

So I congratulate the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire on his candor. 
But the leadership must defend itself. 
This proposal was presented yesterday. 
It might have been adopted while the 
Senator was in New Hampshire. But 
the distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits] was present, and he was 
alarmed about the unpleasantness of the 
untoward situation in Birmingham and 
elsewhere. He would not consent to the 
germaneness provision that is usually 
implied in a unanimous-consent request. 
Immediately a division of opinion mani- 
fested itself, because the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
who is in the Chamber, and who is one 
of the Senators in charge of the bill, said 
that if the germaneness provision were 
not included, he would object. So we 
were torn between the horns of a di- 
lemma, and the question had to await a 
conference at 5 o'clock last evening. To- 
day, at long last, we were given the word 
that the distinguished Senator from New 
York would not object. 

It was not until later that I discovered 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
had a possible objection; and he will 
never know how diligent I was in seek- 
ing to find him. I called his committee, 
and it was in executive session. I called 
his office, and was informed that the 
Senator was in attendance on the com- 
mittee. I called the committee and was 
informed that the Senator had left the 
committee. We stationed one man at 
the Senators’ dining room and one man 
at the policy committee dining room, to 
be sure that we would find the Senator 
from New Hampshire, and that he 
would respond to my call. He had 
guests, and I am glad he did. But he 
did respond and did come to the 
Chamber. 

I said to the distinguished majority 
leader, “I must consult the very dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
to find out the nature of his objection.” 
So we made it easy for the Senator from 
New Hampshire to object, and he is still 
in a position in which he can object, if 
he so desires. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield with pleasure. 
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Mr. COTTON. I thank my beloved 
leader for all this attention. As was 
said on a certain historic occasion by one 
of our colleagues, “I know now just how 
the pancake feels when the sirup is 
poured over it.” [Laughter.] Iam very 
glad I returned in time to hear this very 
fine presentation by my leader. I never 
fail to admire him as he fights for his 
principles; and every time I hear him, I 
like him better. 

In yesterday’s situation, the Senate 
was on the horns of a dilemma. All I 
was trying to do today was to accomplish 
two things: First, to stir up my leader to 
the very heights of his eloquence—which 
I have done; and second, to indicate to 
the Senate that what is needed on the 
bill during this week is more horns and 
more dilemmas. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, still 
under my reservation of objection, the 
Senator from New Hampshire can fur- 
nish a dilemma and can furnish a horn; 
I would be the last to stand in the way. 
He indicated awhile ago, in his usual 
gracious manner, that he would not ob- 
ject to the proposed request; but that 
hereafter he would be almost stentorian 
as he delivered his objection in the inter- 
ests of the deliberative qualities and at- 
tributes of this body. However, I wish to 
place in the Recorp wkat the problems 
of the leadership are when we try to 
confer. Senators would be surprised at 
the number of times I have spent public 
money on long distance telephone calls 
to Senators in Colorado or New York, 
or elsewhere, to get the benefit of their 
views before agreeing to a consent 
request. 

But this body must go on; we cannot 
obstruct. It would be in poor grace if we 
obstructed. Still there is available under 
the rule the right of any Senator to 
object if he believes that more delibera- 
tion is necessary; and I will respect the 
objection. I shall never stand in the 
way, and I will always make a deter- 
mined attempt to bring to the attention 
of all Senators, if possible, particularly 
those on this side of the aisle, what is 
proposed, so that if an objection forms 
in a Senator’s mind, he can be present 
to utter it. 

So, Mr. President, I let that subject 
stand. I observe the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] on his 
feet. For myself, at least, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I dislike to be put 
in the position of being a troublemaker 
or of agreeing to a unanimous-consent 
request that could not be defended any- 
where. If there is a Senator, be he a part 
of the leadership or otherwise, who can 
tell me how many amendments will be 
offered and how many hours will be con- 
sumed in debating them, I shall then 
gladly agree to a time when the final 
yea-and-nay vote should take place. 
That is what we are asked to agree to. 
But no one knows how many amend- 
ments will be offered, how many will be 
adopted, how long it will take for yea- 
and-nay votes, how long it will take to 
have quorum calls, or whether the in- 
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tention is that the Senate remain in ses- 
sion unil 8 o’clock, 11 o'clock, or all night. 

I believe the farmers of America are 
entitled to have the proposed legislation 
considered on its merits. I disagree 
with those who would like to have it 
passed or delayed for the effect it might 
or might not have on a referendum. 
Our responsibility should embrace many 
other things. If I may have an an- 
swer as to the number of hours that will 
be consumed in proposing and opposing 
amendments, then I shall be happy to 
consider a unianimous-consent request 
as to when the Senate shall vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Nebraska is asking a question which it 
is obviously impossible to answer. With 
respect to any given legislation, no one 
in the leadership could give a specific 
answer to the question raised by the 
Senator from Nebraska. He knows that 
as well as we do. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is why I raised 
the point. The Senator from Montana 
has asked us to agree to an impossible 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not believe 
the request is unreasonable, because on 
the basis of knowledge which the leader- 
ship had yesterday, as I recall, there 
were six amendments at the desk. Up- 
on inquiring on both sides of the aisle, 
we found that one or two more amend- 
ments might be offered. Nothing was 
certain. So we thought that on the 
basis of the request first enunciated yes- 
terday, we would allow plenty of time, 
so much time, in fact, that it might be 
possible, if there were no further amend- 
ments, to have other matters, of not too 
controversial a nature, considered in the 
meantime. 

The Senator from Nebraska has a 
point, as he always does; but he should 
recognize that the leadership has a re- 
sponsibility in matters of this kind. 
This is not unusual. We do not believe 
we are steamrollering or ramrodding 
legislation through the Senate. If the 
Senator objects to the proposed request, 
that is perfectly allright. Wehave done 
the best we can. We have tried three 
times to reach a unanimous-consent 
agreement which we thought had been 
cleared on both sides of the aisle. Any 
Senator can overturn such a request, and 
he can do so within his rights. Cer- 
tainly there will be no animosity on the 
part of the leadership if any such action 
is taken, because the day may come 
when, in similar circumstances, one of 
us might wish to do the same thing. 

I repeat: We are not trying to ramrod 
or to steamroller. I am not acting on 
instructions from the White House; I am 
acting on the recommendation of a com- 
mittee of this body, regularly consti- 
tuted, which has considered the bill and 
which has filed a report which includes 
minority views. The bill has been placed 
on the calendar, and the leadership 
stated last week that it would be brought 
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to the floor of the Senate on Monday of 
this week. 

So I want the record clearly under- 
stood, and I wish to assure Senators— 
for the third time—that I have not heard 
from the White House on this matter, 
and the White House is not putting any 
pressure whatsoever on me. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, further 
reserving the right to object, let me say 
I may have had an incorrect understand- 
ing. I assumed this legislation was pro- 
posed for the benefit of the farmers of 
the country. The prices of hogs and 
cattle are disastrously low. The imports 
of live animals, meat, and meat products 
have a tremendous impact on the mar- 
ket prices. Sixty percent of the farm 
income of the State I have the honor to 
represent in part comes from livestock; 
and I propose to offer an amendment to 
restrict the importation of livestock and 
meat and meat products. So I am not 
going to agree to submit the amendment 
at 11 o’clock at night or 2 o’clock in the 
morning, or to have it voted upon with- 
out debate. If some are playing games 
as between the Secretary of Agriculture 
and his opponents, or vice versa, I am 
not interested in that. I am interested 
in the prices of farm products; and I 
wish to have an opportunity to present 
the case for restricting imports. If Sen- 
ators agree to a time certain for the vote 
on the question of passage of the bill, 
they will not know what may happen. 
There may be ample time. Perhaps the 
Senator’s guess is accurate. I do not 
know whether we are operating a gen- 
tlemen’s club or legislating for the ben- 
efit of agriculture. 

If the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement specifies a certain time for 
the final vote, I shall object to it. I 
think we can make considerable prog- 
ress if there is agreement on a limita- 
tion on the debate on each amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Pres- 
ident, with the concurrence of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, I modify my 
request as follows: That beginning at 
the end of the morning hour on tomor- 
row, there be 1 hour for debate on each 
amendment, with the exception of the 
Hickenlooper amendment now at the 
desk, on which there be a total of 2 
hours—or 1 hour to a side—of debate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me ask a ques- 
tion: I understand the proposed agree- 
ment, as modified, does not specify a time 
certain for the taking of the vote on the 
question of the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the proposed agree- 
ment, as now modified, limited to the 
amendments which now are at the desk? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; but it is lim- 
ited to germane amendments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will it also include 
an opportunity to move to recommit, if 
that is desired? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And also an opportu- 
nity for debate on the bill itself, before 
the vote on passage is taken? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator explain what he means by “ger- 
mane amendments” within the purview 
of the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The majority leader 
yielded to a request by me that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement contain the 
usual provision confining the amend- 
ments to those germane to the subject 
matter of the bill. That was not a sug- 
gestion by the majority leader; it was 
suggested by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me ask whether an 
amendment dealing with agricultural 
imports is germane. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In my opinion, it is, 
without question. 

Mr.CURTIS. Very well. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I made my suggestion 
when it was suggested from some sources 
that various civil-rights amendments 
would be offered to the bill. I thought 
they would run far afield, and would de- 
feat the purpose, which some of us have, 
to have the bill passed sometime this 
week. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me ask whether 
it is the intent of the Senator from 
Florida, who takes responsibility for this 
part of the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, that any amendment dealing 
with agricultural imports, pricing, mar- 
keting, and so forth, would be considered 
germane. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My feeling is that any 
amendment dealing with feed grains or 
wheat or with their products would be 
held to be germane. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not indulging in 
playing games. I will state exactly what 
my two amendments are. One of them 
deals with imports. The other one is to 
attach, as an amendment, a proposal I 
have espoused for a number of years and 
which, in one form or another, has been 
passed by the Senate several times. It 
deals with industrial uses of agricultural 
surpluses. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Chair is 
the only one who can rule on the ques- 
tion of germaneness. I have no opinion 
on that matter, other than to state that 
I hope those amendments will be held 
to be germane. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me make a sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Nebraska. 
I do not know whether his amendments 
have been printed. But if his amend- 
ments are printed and are at the desk, 
he could request that those amendments 
be considered germane to the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana will yield, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments I have sent to the desk, both of 
which are copies of bills heretofore in- 
troduced by me, one of them dealing with 
agricultural imports, and the other with 
industrial uses of farm surpluses, be con- 
sidered germane for the purpose of con- 
sideration in connection with the pend- 
ing bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I make 
the same request with respect to one 
amendment dealing with warehouses 
and surpluses and with phasing out 
Commodity Credit Corporation opera- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, and in view 
of the comments by the Senator from 
New Hampshire and the comments made 
by other Senators, including those of the 
Senator from Nebraska, later on I ex- 
pect to make some remarks on this bill. 
But a while ago I noticed that the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON] 
was, as we say, rather “steamed up” 
about this situation, and expressed him- 
self quite vigorously. I call his attention 
to the fact that, at least from the stand- 
point of my blood pressure, he was not 
“steamed up” half as much as I was last 
week, when I thought I was being “put 
upon,” and with some vehemence I lost 
whatever control I had and expressed 
myself rather vigorously to some of my 
good friends. A little later, I regretted 
it very sincerely. 

Be that as it may, I state that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON] 
has no monopoly on being irate in dis- 
cussing methods which I think are still 
being used in an effort to cause rather 
precipitate action to be taken by the Sen- 
ate on this measure. 

I point out that whereas the bill was 
ordered to be reported from the commit- 
tee, amendments which in my judgment 
are essential were voted down with the 
synchronized regularity of a metronome, 
and as rapidly as it was possible to vote 
on them. Nevertheless, the staff memo- 
randum sets forth in 7 pages the dif- 
ferences between the bill desired in 1954 
and the bill now proposed. In my judg- 
ment, those differences merit serious con- 
sideration by the Senate, in connection 
with some very serious facts. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. President, yesterday we dis- 
cussed this matter rather thoroughly. 

I recall that in 1917 and 1918 there 
was a little “altercation” in which some 
of us took a small part. 

Senators understand that I do not play 
poker. But a man in our outfit used to 
like to play poker occasionally. He was 
a great bluffer. Every time he tried to 
bluff in a poker game, someone would call 
him with a better hand. He would throw 
down his cards and say, “The trouble 
with you so and so’s is that you do not 
know when you are beat.” He would get 
up and walk out broke. 

Finally, I learned that lesson. In the 
particular situation we confront I came 
to the same conclusion. Yesterday I 
agreed—and I still agree—to the original 
request which the majority leader made. 
It was thoroughly discussed yesterday. I 
have not withdrawn from that agree- 
ment or the consent which was re- 
quested. I still believe that reasonable, 
adequate, and essential attention was not 
given either to preparation for hearings 
or the conduct of hearings on the bill. 

Be that as it may, I do not object. 
However, I do not want my silence to in- 
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dicate that I think the procedure is nec- 
essarily proper, although yesterday I 
consented to the request for various rea- 
sons. There are various complicated rea- 
sons why, when I considered the ques- 
tion late yesterday afternoon, I decided 
that I would consent to the request. 
Basically I did so because I did not have 
much choice. I finally learned when I 
was licked. I succumbed to superior 
force on that score. 

But it is a serious bill. It affects the 
feed grain area of our country. I mere- 
ly wish to go on record now that while I 
have agreed to the unanimous-consent 
request—and I will stay by my agree- 
ment—the feed grain area of our coun- 
try is too important in agriculture to be 
treated as cavalierly as this great piece 
of proposed legislation has been treated, 
and perhaps for reasons which, in a way, 
are collateral to the basic purposes of 
this particular act. I shall have more to 
say on that subject later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed agreement as 
modified? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Wednesday, 
May 15, 1963, at the conclusion of routine 
morning business, during the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the 
feed grain program, debate on any amend- 
ment (except one amendment by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], designated 
as amendment No. 77, which shall be limited 
to 2 hours), motion, or appeal, except a mo- 
tion to lay on the table, shall be limited to 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the mover of any such amendment or mo- 
tion and the majority leader: Provided, That 
in the event the majority leader is in favor 
of any such amendment or motion, the time 
in opposition thereto shall be controlled by 
the minority leader or some Senator desig- 
nated by him: Provided further, That no 
amendment that is not germane to the pro- 
visions of the said bill shall be received, ex- 
cept as to amendments numbered 87, 89, 
and 90. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after three attempts and 3 hours of 
debate, I suggest that we have heard the 
longest unanimous-consent dialog in 
which I have ever been involved. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, with 
respect to the feed grains bill we have 
been discussing today, I take this oppor- 
tunity to state my disappointment in the 
way this administration is forcing the 
leaders of the U.S. Senate to push 
through this body of Congress a feed 
grains bill. It is disappointing to 
think that legislation which has been 
prepared by the executive branch of 
Government and forced through the 
House of Representatives is now being 
pushed through the Senate so that the 
bill will have a chance of being signed by 
the President prior to May 21, 1963. 

I object to these tactics—uselessly, I 
grant. 

The proposed legislation is premature 
at this time. 

Congress should delay its decision on a 
feed grain program until we know what 
reaction the grain producers have to the 
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1963 feed grain program; and, until the 
multiple-price wheat referendum has 
been held and the result is known. 
Without going into detail, the number 
of farmers who are participating in the 
1963 feed grain program indicate that 
it is not popular; 32,384,300 acres were 
signed up in 1962 and 25,676,475 acres 
were signed up in 1963. 

If the complicated, restrictive, multi- 
ple-price wheat program is approved in 
the upcoming referendum, one set of cir- 
cumstances will prevail. On the other 
hand, if it is voted down, substantially 
different conditions for wheat, feed 
grain, and livestock producers will be 
created. If this happens, the Senate 
would certainly want to reanalyze the 
entire wheat, feed grain, and livestock 
problem in order to do justice to all pro- 
ducers. The Senate should not tie its 
own hands by acting prematurely, with- 
out having all the facts necessary for 
sound judgment. 

Indications from my State are that 
the marketing quotas will be defeated. 
It is not fair to the wheat growers that 
they should be treated differently. The 
administration is coercing the farmers 
to vote yes on the multiple price cer- 
tificate wheat plan. In effect, this plan 
opens the door to Government supply 
management. I feel that before we act 
on the feed grains bill we should wait 
and see what the wheat farmers want. 
Do they want the freedom to farm or do 
they want the Government to manage 
the supply? 

If the wheat farmers do vote against 
the marketing quotas, legislation should 
be enacted, along with a feed grain bill, 
which will give the farmer the freedom 
to farm and permit the farmer the op- 
portunity to establish a free market for 
his produce. 

This bill which we are considering to- 
day takes us toward total regimentation 
of agriculture in this Nation. The ad- 
ministration attempts to pass a simple 
bill on feed grains. Some Senators have 
stated that this bill is simply an exten- 
sion of earlier acts, though in somewhat 
different form. It is my contention that 
never before has there been legislation 
which goes as far as this bill does in 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture so 
much authority and discretion. This 
bill virtually gives the Secretary of Agri- 
culture control of agriculture in Amer- 
ica: if the feed grains of this country 
are controlled by the Government—and 
this is the worry in the West—the Gov- 
ernment will be able to manipulate and 
control the cattle, sheep, hog, poultry, 
and dairy industries. 

I believe in self-determination, and I 
think the Senate should have enough 
confidence in American democracy to 
permit the farmers to choose the type 
of market and economic system they de- 
sire. Let the Senate of the United States 
show that this country believes in indi- 
vidual rights and the expression of those 
rights in the ballot box. I ask that the 
wheat farmer be permitted to express his 
will without the Federal Government's 
further intervention. If we were to pass 
this bill, the Kennedy administration 
would use the bill, as they already have 
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used other devices, to pressure the wheat 
farmers into voting yes in the coming 
election. 

If we have faith in America, let us 
express it by postponing a vote on this 
premature legislation until after May 21, 
1963. 

This is a bad bill, Mr. President. We 
have had bad farm bills for years, but 
the bills have been particularly bad un- 
der this administration. 

I take hope in the fact that no propo- 
nents are present, though it seems, evi- 
dently, they need not be heard. 

I reiterate that the deck is stacked, 
both on the farm level and in the Senate, 
with respect to the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

How long, oh Lord, how long shall we 
delegate the authority of this body to 
the various executive agencies of this 
Government? 

Our farmers oppose this bill for many 
reasons, including the reasons I previ- 
ously stated. I urge my colleagues in 
the Senate to give it careful considera- 
tion, and to vote against it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I congratulate the 
Senator from Wyoming for a very fine 
statement. I know that the Senator 
from Wyoming feels quite strongly about 
this proposal. I share with him his 
doubts as to the advisability of bringing 
the bill before the Senate for a decision 
before the wheat referendum takes place 
on the 21st of this month. 

As was stated earlier, since the Con- 
gress has been in session for some 4% 
months—it seems to me perfectly ap- 
parent that adding another week or so 
to the consideration of a bill of this mag- 
nitude would not cause difficulties, so far 
as the farm economy of this country is 
concerned, and would not adversely af- 
fect the question of other business of the 
Senate. 

I have real concern over the fact that 
there is an urge to rush, to bring the bill 
before the Senate and to vote on it be- 
fore the referendum. 

This falls into a pattern, it seems to 
me, when I consider the letters and tele- 
grams and other forms of communica- 
tion by which the people from my State 
of Colorado have been protesting against 
the action of the ASC committees, in giv- 
ing out information on the wheat 
referendum. 

That is not, of course, specifically on 
the question of the bill we shall be con- 
sidering today and tomorrow, but it is 
an indication of what the administra- 
tion is trying to do in order to obtain a 
favorable vote on the wheat referendum. 

I have been told that the information 
which has been given out by many mem- 
bers of the ASC committees is erroneous. 
Whether or not this was done willfully, 
I do not have any idea, but these people 
are as knowledgeable in the field of agri- 
culture as anybody else, and I should 
think that if they were giving wrong 
examples they must have known it when 
they were doing it. 

There have been advertisements in 
the newspapers, without the advertise- 
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ments being tagged. Whether those are 
free, under the guise of public informa- 
tion, I cannot tell. The advertisements 
are wrong. The examples they give are 
wrong. 

This is one more indication of the 
endeavor to influence the farmers to vote 
in favor of the wheat referendum. This 
obviously is something the farmers 
themselves ought to decide. They ought 
to make up their own minds, based on 
their own experience and their own 
knowledge. They should not be propa- 
gandized and pressured by people who 
are on the public payroll, being taken 
care of largely at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. 

This is one of the main points for 
which I wish to congratulate the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, since he touched 
upon it so hard. I sincerely appreciate 
his bringing it up. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from our sister State on the south, 
Colorado. I say to the Senator that the 
people of the West—the people of his 
State and of mine, and the people of 
the other cattle-growing States—are ex- 
tremely worried about the insistence 
upon passage of this bill under the pres- 


ent circumstances, especially in the light 


of the fact that the cattle industry, as 

we know, has always withstood the 

blandishments of the Government, has 
fought off Government controls, and has 
very well taken care of itself. 

When the Government of the United 
States or any executive agency procures 
a feed grain bill such as this, with the 
regimentation that will go with it, the 
cattlemen feel, and rightly so, as do the 
other livestock producers of the West, 
that it will sound the death knell to the 
warding off of Government controls by 
the cattle industry. Members of the in- 
dustry know that the agency which con- 
trols the feed grains of the land will con- 
trol the livestock industry. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado for 
his very astute observations. I concur 
in what he said. It is a source of great 
worry to have such precipitate haste on 
the part of the administration to have 
the bill passed prior to the wheat refer- 
endum on May 21. Itis unseemly. We 
do not understand it. 

There have been bad agricultural bills 
before. We do not want a worse one. 
This is the worst agricultural bill ever 
presented to the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I promised the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] that I 
would obtain an explanation of the dif- 
ference in base acres for the years 1961, 
1962, and 1963. I have obtained that 
explanation, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION REGARDING THE NATIONAL BASE 
ACREAGE DATA FoR THE 1961, 1962, anp 1963 
FEED GRAIN PROGRAMS 
The facts regarding the increase of the 1963 

feed grain base over that for 1962 follows: In 

fact, there is no real increase. During the 

1961 and 1962 program, no allowance in the 
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national base was made for lands tied up 
under conservation reserve contracts. In- 
stead, when an individual farmer's conserva- 
tion reserve contract expired, and if he was 
interested in participating in the feed grain 
program, he contacted his county Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Committee office. Under 
the conservation reserve law, his base was 
protected. Thus the county committee 
added his reserve base to the county figures. 
This, of course, was carried up through the 
State and to the national base. It is obvious 
that this caused considerable additional 
paperwork and some additional administra- 
tive expenses. 

To avoid this in 1963, the feed grain bases 
on all conservation reserve contracts were 
included in the national base. This amounts 
to about 9 million acres and accounts for the 
difference between the 1962 figure of 123.3 
million acres and the 1963 figure of 132.2. 

It should also be pointed out that this 
feed grain base acreage will become avail- 
able to farmers when, and only when, their 
conservation reserve contracts expire. In 
other words, these 9 million acres will be eli- 
gible for diversion under the feed grain pro- 
gram only when they come out from under 
the existing conservation reserve contracts, 
be it 1963 or some subsequent year. 

Thus, the 9 million apparent difference is 
in fact a paper or bookkeeping change and 
does in no way affect the base acreages eligi- 
ble for diversion for 1963 or any other par- 
ticular year. The individual base acreages 
from which farmers will divert in 1963 are 
almost exactly the same as last year. 

In 1961 the corn and grain sorghum base 
amounted to 107,891,000 acres. In 1962 the 
corn and grain sorghum base amounted to 
107,247,000 acres. However, the inclusion of 
16,045,000 acres of barley base in 1962 raised 
the total base for the three feed grains to 
123,292,000 acres. In 1963, the base for corn 
and grain sorghums amounted to 106,900,000, 
and barley 16,000,000 acres for a total of 122,- 
900,000 acres not including the 9 million from 
the conservation reserve program. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE IX OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 156, H.R. 4655. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4655) to amend title IX of the Social Se- 
curity Act with respect to the amount 
authorized to be made available to the 
States out of the employment security 
administration account for certain ad- 
ministrative expenses, to reduce the rate 
of the Federal unemployment tax for the 
calendar year 1963, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
4655), which had been reported from the 
Committee on Finance, with an amend- 
ment, on page 4, after line 6, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 4. Nothwithstanding section 901(c) (1) 
(A) of the Social Security Act, the limita- 
tion in the amount authorized to be made 
available for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, for the purposes specified in such 
section 901 (c) (1) (A) is hereby increased 
to $407,148,000. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill (H.R. 4655) was read the third 
time and passed. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
grain program. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. HR. 
4997, the Feed Grain Act of 1963. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Am I correct in 
stating that, under the unanimous con- 
sent agreement entered into, at the con- 
clusion of routine morning business to- 
morrow, 1 hour, to be divided 30 minutes 
to a side will be allocated to considera- 
tion of each amendment, with one ex- 
ception; and that on the Hickenlooper 
amendment—one of several, but a par- 
ticular one—there will be an allocation 
of 2 hours, to be divided 1 hour to each 
side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this afternoon, for a little while, 
I wish to discuss the pending bill, before 
we get into the restriction of limited time 
on the amendments tomorrow, and to 
place some information in the RECORD 
which I hope will be helpful in getting a 
proper perspective of the legislative sit- 
uation in connection with the agricul- 
tural problem which confronts us. 

A number of Members of the Senate 
have served here longer than I have, but 
even before I came to the Senate, for a 
good many years the so-called farm 
problem was of vital importance in the 
farm belt of the Middle West. We have 
run the spectrum of proposals for its 
solution. 

Many proposals which seemed in the 
past to have had a good deal of promise 
have never been put into effect. I think 
that is especially true of the basic pro- 
posals and policies in the farm program 
of the previous administration. That 
program was never put into effect in its 
entirety, and there was never any op- 
portunity to see whether or not it would 
have worked. I think it would have 
worked very well. Above all, it would 
have maintained the freedom of action 
of one of the last great free enterprise 
systems of responsibility in the United 
States. 

But here we are again, after a good 
Many years, considering another pro- 
gram for next year. 
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I agree with those who have said that 
this is the worst farm bill that has been 
brought to the floor of the Senate for 
action, because it and some collateral 
measures are, in my opinion, definitely 
designed to further bureaucratic control 
of the agricultural plant of this country, 
the ultimate objective of which is to have 
bureaucrats in the Department of Agri- 
culture tell the farmer what he can 
plant, when he can plant it, how much 
he can plant, when he can sell it, and 
how much he can get for it. He will be 
put finally in that straitjacket of con- 
trol which destroys initiative and 
progress. 

Let us look at the record for a moment. 
We have heard a great deal from Mr. 
Freeman's department, and statements 
by Mr. Freeman, about the so-called suc- 
cess of the program in the last couple of 
years. I have heard such statements be- 
fore. They have been made a number of 
times. I am reminded of the man who 
said that he could not lay an egg, but 
he could tell a good one from a bad one. 

Regardless of the programs we have 
had, consider the results. What are the 
results today? Today, in spite of the 
claims of this administration, in spite of 
the claims of Mr. Freeman and Dr. 
Cochrane, who is the guiding genius of 
the philosophy of controls and the phi- 
losophy of this administration, we find 
that the parity ratio in this country is 
the lowest it has been since 1931. The 
possible exception is that a claimed in- 
crease of 1 point in the month of April- 
May has brought the ratio up to equal 
1934, or approximately that level. 

In any event, the parity ratio, which 
is a yardstick for evaluation in agricul- 
ture—not necessarily a means for price 
fixing, but a yardstick for evaluation— 
under these programs and under this ad- 
ministration, is the lowest it has been 
since the depression in the 1930’s. That 
fact should be of some significance to 
those who look at results rather than 
political speeches. 

The bulletin I hold in my hand from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture ar- 
rived yesterday. If we look at the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation operating re- 
sults and the status of Commodity Credit 
price support as of March 31, this year, 
what do they show? The results show 
that last year, on March 31, the total of 
loans and inventories, under the head- 
ing of “Investment of Commodity Credit 
Corporation,” was $7,405,087,019. That 
was on March 31, 1962. 

What is the situation of the loans and 
inventories under the heading of “In- 
vestment of Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration” on March 31, 1963, a year later, 
under the programs which are said to 
have been so successful? That value, as 
shown by these statistics, is $8,165,360,- 
294. That is about $700 million more 
this year in commodity credit responsi- 
bilities and stocks in inventories than 
last year. 

Does that show the success of a pro- 
gram which purports, if one believes in 
the statements of its sponsors, to reduce 
surpluses, and storage costs, and to cut 
down surpluses? Of course not. 
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Mr. President, these figures bear out 
the criticisms which some of us directed 
at the Secretary of Agriculture more 
than a year ago when he started to 
“monkey around” with the support price 
for soybeans, on the idea that it would 
be an intriguing thing for farmers to in- 
crease production of soybeans, thereby 
decreasing the production of corn. At 
that time soybeans were carrying them- 
selves in an open market. They were 
not dependent upon Government sup- 
ports. The oil and the cake were mov- 
ing freely. Soybeans were operating in a 
free, independent market, and the price 
was good. It was somewhere between 
$2.50 and $2.60. 

What is the present situation with 
regard to soybeans? On March 31, 1962, 
last year, there were 894 bushels—not 
thousands or millions, but 894 bushels— 
of soybeans in storage. In other words, 
practically none. Soybeans were carry- 
ing themselves, moving in a free enter- 
prise market. 

After the officials got through tinker- 
ing with soybeans, raising the support 
prices, and inducing increased produc- 
tion, what happened? This year, on 
March 31, there are 9,405,915 bushels of 
soybeans stored, because the surplus has 
gone up under the programs of control 
that this administration has put into 
effect. 

Are those the figures of a successful 
agricultural program to reduce surpluses, 
to relieve the country of the products 
that have been piling up to the point 
where they must be given away in order 
to maintain a program? Not at all. If 
we go through these figures we will find a 
net book value of commodities in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of almost 
$770 million more this year than on 
March 31 of last year. Does that indi- 
cate a successful program? 

We now see brought to the Senate 
from the other body a bill which is al- 
leged to be a continuation of the farm 
bill we passed last year, operating for 
1963, but to apply to the crop of 1964, 
far in advance. But, is it the same bill? 

I have in my hand the study made by 
the staff of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. It is a most 
able staff. On the subject of agriculture 
we have some experts there. Here are 
nine pages of differences in the bill we 
are asked to take, without amendment, 
without reasonable preparation for hear- 
ings, and without hearings. We are 
asked to accept this bill. There are nine 
pages of differences, including some that 
are fundamental. The interesting thing 
is that the bill came over about a week 
ago from the other body. Let us bear in 
mind that it does not apply to this year’s 
crop. It applies to 1964. 

Under the guise of “emergency legis- 
lation,” it was forced through the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
adequate time was not given for prepa- 
ration for hearings or for full study of 
nine pages of differences. These are nine 
pages of differences and variances from 
last year’s bill. The interesting thing is 
that before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry the other day, there 
was proposed the cotton bill, which is 
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declared to be an emergency bill for the 
cotton industry, in which it was said an 
emergency exists. What did the com- 
mittee do? The committee set aside 10 
full days for preparing hearings; not to 
hold hearings, but to prepare for them. 

However, we had to start hearings on 
the pending bill over the weekend, after 
it came to us from the House. Why? 
The reason has been revealed, not only 
in committee but also on the floor of the 
Senate. Certain provisions in the bill 
refer to ability to plant other crops on 
retired acres if the wheat bill is approved. 
In my judgment such provisions are con- 
sidered to be bait for farmers—although 
they will not work out that way—to vote 
“yes” on the wheat referendum, which 
is a control bill for the wheat farmer. 
Therefore, it is essential to pass the 
pending bill without amendment before 
the wheat referendum is held next Tues- 
day. 

A bill that goes to the vital structure 
of the American feed grain industry is 
not permitted to be amended. A num- 
ber of amendments which will be offered 
are vitally important and should be 
adopted to make the bill conform. As 
I have said, these amendments will be 
voted down with the regularity of a 
metronome. They will be voted down 
with the overwhelming power of the 
Democratic majority, being supervised 
and directed by the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the administration in the 
White House. That is what will happen. 
I am a realist enough to know that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I know that the 
Senator would not wish to misrepresent 
the situation. There is nothing major 
in the pending bill with regard to the 
wheat program. The Senator well re- 
members that last year in the wheat bill 
that was enacted into law there was in- 
cluded this provision, section 328 which 
provided for substitution as between 
wheat and feed grains: 

Sec. 328. Effective with the 1964 crop, dur- 
ing any year in which an acreage diversion 
program is in effect for feed grains, the Secre- 
tary shall, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, permit producers of feed grains 
tp have acreage devoted to the production 
of feed grains considered as devoted to the 
production of wheat and producers of wheat 
to have acreage devoted to the production 
of wheat considered as devoted to the pro- 
auction of feed grains to such extent and 
subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary determines will not impair the 
effective operation of the program for feed 
grains or wheat. 


As I remarked yesterday, and as I am 
saying now, it is imperative for the wheat 
and feed grain growers to know whether 
or not there will be a feed grain diversion 
program in effect before wheat fariners 
can vote intelligently. As I said, there 
is nothing major in the pending bill that 
even refers to the wheat bill on which 
the referendum will be held, or has any- 
thing to do with it. However, the fact 
that many feed grain producers also 
grow wheat makes it mandatory that all 
knowledge of the laws that will affect 
such producers be on the books before 
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the referendum. How else could a pro- 
ducer vote intelligently? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I call attention to the language on page 
7 of the pending bill, beginning at the 
second line from the top, which reads: 

The term “feed grains” means corn, grain 
sorghums, barley, and, if for any crop the 
producer so requests for purposes of having 
acreage devoted to the production of wheat 
considered as devoted to the production of 
feed grains, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 328 of the Food and’ Agriculture Act 
of 1962, the term “feed grains” shall include 
oats and rye. 


This provision ties it into the wheat 
bill. 
Mr. ELLENDER. But that is for the 
purpose of adding rye as an additional 
commodity. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Louisiana and I might argue tech- 
nicalities for quite a while. The net re- 
sult, whether it is the wheat bill or the 
feed grain bill, is that a combination is 
attempted to be created between the 
pending bill and the wheat bill, and the 
pending bill is to be used as a lever to get 
a “Yes” vote on the wheat bill. There 
is that interchangeable feature; and 
whether it is in the wheat bill or in the 
feed grain bill makes very little differ- 
ence. It is the mechanical operation 
that is important. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does not the Sena- 
tor concede that in voting on the wheat 
bill a farmer is entitled to know whether 
there will be a feed grain program, so 
that it will conform with the section from 
which I have read? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Nothing was 
done last year, when the referendum was 
set up, to provide that he would know 
what the feed grain program would be 
later. . 

It was all contained in the same bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand, but 
that refers to 1964. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. This is a new 
bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But it refers to feed 
grains in 1964. At that time it was 
stated that the law would be extended. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before I proceed to another por- 
tion of the subject, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an analysis of the difference between the 
bill now being considered and the legis- 
lation already on the books, consisting 
of the eight or nine pages to which I re- 
ferred a while ago, and as developed by 
the staff of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sec. 3. 1964 and 1965 crop feed grain diver- 
sion programs: Section 3 authorizes volun- 
tary feed grain diversion programs similar to 
the 1963 program, but differing from that 
program in the following respects: 

1. The Secretary was directed to carry out 
the 1963 program, whereas the bill authorizes 
1964 and 1965 programs only if the feed 
grain supply would otherwise be excessive; 

2. The 1963 program applied to corn, grain 
sorghums, and barley, while the bill includes, 
in addition, oats and rye if the producer so 


requests for purposes of having acreage de- 
voted to the production of wheat considered 
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as devoted to the production of feed grains 
pursuant to section 328 of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962. Inclusion of oats 
and rye would not affect the acreage of corn, 
sorghums, or barley required to be diverted 
as a condition of price support; 

3. Diversion payments under the 1963 pro- 
gram were based on the 1962 basic county 
support rate adjusted to reflect the differ- 
ence between the 1962 and 1963 national 
support rate and the farm’s adjusted aver- 
age yield for 1959 and 1960. A special adjust- 
ment was authorized to reflect increased 
yields since 1959 and 1960 resulting from the 
improvement or adoption of an irrigation 
system in certain cases. Under the bill di- 
version payments are based on the estimated 
basic county support rate and the adjusted 
average yield for 1959-62, inclusive, in the 
case of the 1964 program, and 1959-63, in- 
clusive, in the case of the 1965 program. No 
special adjustment is provided with respect 
to irrigation systems; 

4. The 1963 authorizing legislation pro- 
vided for (i) payments in cash or kind on 
an acreage equal to 20 percent of the base 
acreage (and this provision is frequently 
construed as fixing the minimum participa- 
tion in the program), and (ii) payments in 
kind only on up to an additional 30 percent. 
The Secretary has elected to make all pay- 
ments under the 1963 program in kind. 
(The producer actually receives cash if he 
so desires, since the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration will advance him the full face value 
of his payment in kind certificate and market 
his certificate for him.) The bill provides 
that all payments shall be in kind; 

5. The bill adds mustard seed to the crops 
which the Secretary may permit to be 
planted on the diverted acreage subject to 
a reduction in the diversion payment; 

6. The bill provides that the average acre- 
age of wheat produced on the farm during 
the crop years 1959, 1960, and 1961, for use 
on the farm pursuant to the exemption pro- 
vided by section 335(f) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 (prior to amendment 
of section 335 by the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1962) in excess of the small farm base 
acreage for wheat shall be considered as an 
acreage of feed grains produced in 1959 and 
1960 for purposes of establishing the feed 
grain acreage for the farm, and a fair and 
reasonable payment rate shall be determined 
for the diversion of such acreage. The crop 
years 1959, 1960, and 1961 are understood to 
mean the years in which the 1959, 1960, and 
1961 crops were produced. No similar pro- 
vision was contained in the 1963 program, 
since the feed wheat exemption provided by 
section 335(f) is effective through the 1963 
crop of wheat; 

7. The bill authorizes the Secretary, upon 
unanimous request of the State committee, 
to adjust farm feed grain bases within any 
county or within the State to the extent 
necessary to establish fair and equitable 
bases. This provision was added by an 
amendment offered by Congressman SMITH 
on the House floor and is not comparable to 
any provision of the 1963 program. 

8. The bill limits the amount of feed grain 
price support and diversion payments for 
any acre involved to not more than 20 per- 
cent of the fair market price of such acre. 
This was added on the floor of the House 
by an amendment offered by Congressman 
MicHet and is not like any provision of the 
1963 program. 

9. The bill provides that up to 1 percent 
of the estimated total feed grain bases in 
any State for any year may be deducted from 
the farm feed grain bases and apportioned to 
farms on which no acreages were devoted 
to feed grains on the basis of specified fac- 
tors and such other factors as the Secretary 
deems appropriate. Farms receiving such 
apportionments would not be eligible for 
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conservation payments for the first year for 
which apportionment is made. The 1963 
program contained no similar provision; 

10. By an amendment offered on the floor 
of the House by Congressman MICHEL, the 
following language, which was included in 
the law covering the 1963 program, and in 
H.R. 4997 as reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, was deleted from the 
bill: 

“Obligations may be incurred in advance 
of appropriations therefor and the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation is authorized to ad- 
vance from its capital funds such sums as 
may be necessary to pay administrative ex- 
penses in connection with such program dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and 
to pay such costs as may be incurred in car- 
rying out paragraph (4) of this subsection.” 

The deletion of this language has the ef- 
fect of requiring that an appropriation for 
administrative expenses of the Secretary be 
obtained before the program can be promul- 
gated. Other provisions which remain in 
the bill, not affected by the amendment, au- 
thorize the Secretary to use Commodity 
Credit Corporation to finance the program 
costs by redeeming certificates and assist- 
ing producers in the marketing thereof, but 
the change will mean that the Department 
will have to obtain an appropriation covering 
administrative expenses of the Secretary be- 
fore it can proceed with the program. 

11. Under the law applicable to the 1963 
program the value of feed grains delivered 
by Commodity Credit Corporation in re- 
demption of payment-in-kind certificates 
was not required to include an allowance for 
carrying charges. (However the Department 
administratively committed itself to include 
such an allowance.) The bill provides that 
in the case of diversion payment-in-kind cer- 
tificates, the feed grains shall be valued at 
not less than the current support price, 
minus that part of the current support price 
made available through payments in kind, 
plus reasonable carrying charges. 

12. The law applicable to the 1963 pro- 
gram authorized the Secretary to limit par- 
ticipation in the program in the event of 
emergency or a threatened shortage. The 
bill does not contain such a provision, but 
authorizes the Secretary, by mutual agree- 
ment with the producer to terminate or 
modify any agreement if necessary because 
of such an emergency or threatened short- 
age. The 1963 provision is not considered 
needed in the bill since the Secretary is not 
required to promulgate programs in 1964 or 
1965 as he was for 1963. The new provision 
would take care of emergencies arising after 
the program has been made effective. 

Section 3 of the bill adds a new section 
16(h) to the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act to provide that for 
the 1964 and 1965 crops, the Secretary may, 
if he determines that the total supply of 
feed grains will likely be excessive in the 
absence of an acreage diversion program, 
formulate a feed grain program under which 
payments shall be made to producers who 
divert acreage from the production of feed 
grains to an approved conservation use and 
increase their average acreage devoted in 
1959 and 1960 to designated soil-conserving 
crops or practices, including summer fallow 
and idle land, by an equal amount. Such 
payments shall be made in kind in an 
amount not in excess of 50 percent of the 
estimated basic county support rate, includ- 
ing that part of the support price made 
available through payments in kind, multi- 
plied by the normal production of the acre- 
age diverted from the commodity based on 
its adjusted average yield per acre. The 
base period for the purpose of determining 
the adjusted average yield for payments for 
the 1964 crop shall be the 4-year period 1959- 
62 and for payments for the 1965 crop shall 
be the 5-year period 1959-63. 
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The Secretary may permit the diverted 
acreage to be devoted to the production of 
guar, sesame, safflower, sunflower, castor 
beans, mustard seed, and flax, when such 
crops are not in surplus supply, subject to 
the condition that no price support shall 
be made available for the production of such 
crop and payment for such acreage shall be 
at a rate determined by the Secretary to be 
fair and reasonable not to exceed one-half 
the regular rate. 

The term “feed grains” under the new 
section 16(h) means corn, grain sorghums, 
and barley. The term “feed grains” also 
includes oats and rye if the producers on 
a wheat farm so request for the purpose of 
having acreage devoted to the production of 
wheat considered as devoted to the produc- 
tion of feed grains pursuant to section 328 
of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962. 
However, permitted acreages of oats and rye 
under the diversion program may not be 
planted to corn, grain sorghums, and barley. 

The acreage eligible for participation in 
the program shall be such acreage as the 
Secretary determines necessary to achieve 
the acreage reduction goal for the crop but 
not in excess of 50 percent of the average 
acreage on the farm devoted to feed grains 
in 1959 and 1960 or 25 acres, whichever is 
greater. 

The average acreage of wheat produced on 
the farm in 1959, 1960, and 1961, pursuant to 
the exemption in section 335(f) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 prior to 
amendment of section 335 by the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962, in excess of the 
small farm base for wheat established under 
section 335, as so amended, will be con- 
sidered as an acreage of feed grains for pur- 
poses of establishing the feed grain base and 
the rate of payment for diverting such acre- 
age shall be established in a fair and reason- 
able amount in relation to the rates of pay- 
ment for diverting feed grains. 

The bill contains authority allowing the 
Secretary to provide that malting barley pro- 
ducers can plant 110 percent of their 1959- 
60 barley acres to an acceptable variety of 
malting barley and still participate in the 
program for corn and grain sorghums. 

Not to exceed 1 percent of the estimated 
total feed grain bases for all farms in the 
State for any year may be reserved for ap- 
portionment to farms with no 1959 and 1960 
history on the basis of specified criteria 
and such other factors as may be appro- 
priate. Farms on which feed grain bases 
are established from this reserve shall be in- 
eligible for diversion payments for the first 
year the base is established. 

The Secretary may make adjustments in 
acreages and yields as he determines neces- 
sary to correct for abnormal factors affecting 
production and to give due consideration to 
tillable acreage, crop-rotation practices, type 
of soil, soil and water conservation measures, 
and topography. If the producer proves the 
actual acreages and yields for the farm, such 
acreages and yields shall be used in making 
determinations. Upon unanimous request of 
the State committee, the Secretary may ad- 
just farm feed grain bases in any State or 
county to the extent necessary to establish 
fair and equitable feed grain bases for farms 
in such State or county. The sponsor of this 
provision, Congressman SMITH of Iowa, 
stated that it would not increase the total 
base acreage, or the base acreage for the 
State, but would provide authority to ad- 
just acreages between farmers. 

The Secretary may make not to exceed 50 
percent of any payments to producers in ad- 
vance of determination of performance. The 
diversion and price support payments made 
in 1964 or 1965 with respect to any acre 
of land could not exceed 20 percent of the 
fair market value of such acre. It should 
be noted that price support payments are 
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made with respect to planted acres and di- 
version payments are made on diverted acres, 
so that there would not be both types of 
payments on the same acre. In other words, 
price support payments would be limited to 
not more than 20 percent of the fair market 
value of the acreage on which feed grains 
are produced, and diversion payments would 
be limited to not more than 20 percent of the 
fair market vaalue of the acreage diverted. 

Payments are to be shared among pro- 
ducers on the farm on a fair and equitable 
basis and in keeping with existing contracts. 

The bill provides that payments in kind 
are to be made through the issuance of ne- 
gotiable certificates redeemable by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for feed grains. 
Commodity Credit Corporation will assist 
the producer in the marketing of such cer- 
tificates. Feed grains with which Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation redeems the negotiable 
certificates shall be valued at not less than 
the current support price minus that part 
of the current support price made available 
through payments in kind, plus reasonable 
carrying charges. If a certificate is not pre- 
sented for redemption within 30 days of its 
issuance, reasonable costs of storage and 


other carrying charges may be deducted from 
the value of the certificate. 

Under the terms of the bill, the Secretary 
could, by mutual agreement with the pro- 
ducer, modify, or terminate any agreement 
previously entered into if he determines such 
action is necessary because of an emergency 
created by drought or other disaster to allevi- 
ate a shortage in the supply of feed grains. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, another phase of the proposed leg- 
islation which I think is very important 
is the unprecedented and, I believe, il- 
legal activities of the ASC committeemen 
throughout the country who were coerced 
by the authority and power of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture into lobbying for a 
“yes” vote on the wheat referendum. I 
say coerced because I believe there was 
coercion; I say illegal because I believe 
it is contrary to the law creating the 
ASC Committees, and setting forth their 
responsibilities and duties, that those 
committeemen should be used for the 
affirmative promotion of legislation in 
the National Congress. I believe the law 
is clear that the responsibilities and 
duties of ASC committeemen are limited 
to the explanation of laws already en- 
acted and in effect, and to service to 
farmers in connection with the law in 
effect, and that it is illegal and contrary, 
not only to the spirit, but also the letter 
of the law, that committeemen be urged 
and practically directed to go out in their 
townships and among their members and 
friends to urge that farmers vote for or 
against a proposal of this kind. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What about the in- 
terests of the taxpayer who does not 
agree with the program, but whose tax 
money is used by the Department of 
Agriculture to espouse a cause to which 
the particular taxpayer does not sub- 
scribe? I have in mind the situation 
that prevails in labor unions, in which 
a part of the dues is used to promote the 
cause of one political party as against 
that of another political party. I do not 
subscribe to what has been happening in 
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the expenditure of tax money in pro- 
moting a cause to which perhaps I do 
not subscribe. I should like to have the 
Senator from Iowa discuss that aspect of 
the situation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thoroughly 
agree with the Senator’s view. It is a 
reprehensible practice; there is no ques- 
tion about it. I refer the Senator to the 
hearings, for which, unfortunately, there 
was very little time to prepare. The 
Secretary of Agriculture testified at the 
hearings. A substantial portion of the 
time was devoted to an examination of 
him by me with regard to the use of the 
Federal franking privilege, the use of 
Federal stationery, and the authority of 
the ASC county committees and directors 
of the ASC to urge an affirmative vote on 
this proposal, while presenting only the 
arguments of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, but never presenting to the farmers 
the arguments on the other side of the 
question. The hearings contain evi- 
dence of the use of Federal machinery to 
send out editorials on the “yes” side of 
the question; but there is no evidence of 
the sending out of any editorials or arti- 
cles calling attention to the control 
features and the dangers to a free agri- 
culture which would result from the pro- 
posed legislation. It is a one-sided 
presentation. 

There is evidence of $900 being fur- 
nished to one county—I do not know how 
many $900 payments were made to other 
counties—for the purpose of having ASC 
committees hold social events among 
farmers, so as to induce them to vote 
“yes” on the referendum. That is pub- 
lic money. It is the money of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio; it is my money. I think 
it is the most flagrant use of public of- 
ficials, who under the law are not sup- 
«posed to be used in that way. It is the 
greatest, most flagrant, coercive effort I 
have ever known to get Government em- 
ployees to go out and present, at the 
grassroots, a particular idea which may 
be advanced or espoused by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or his mentor, Dr. 
Cochrane. I think it is a serious thing. 
American farmers and the American 
agricultural plant should be aware of it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In Ohio there are 
150,000 farmers; 120,000 of them devote 
less than 15 acres to the growing of 
wheat. They grow Soft Winter wheat, 
which is not in scarcity. I am sure there 
will be substantially divided opinion on 
whether severe controls should be put 
into effect. It strikes me that those who 
do not agree with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should not be exploited by hav- 
ing their money used to finance a prop- 
aganda program contrary to what their 
thinking is. I do not believe that that 
is morally proper. Whether the law per- 
mits it or does not permit it, I do not 
know; but I believe the Department of 
Agriculture ought to impose some re- 
straint upon itself and give all farmers 
an equal opportunity to present their 
cause, and not use the taxpayers’ money 
solely for the promulgation of the think- 
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ing of the Department of Agriculture and 
those who agree with the Department, 
while the thinking of the farmers and 
other citizens who do not agree with 
those recommendations is negated. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Ohio. I agree with him. 
I call the Senator’s attention to the 
record of the hearings. I did not ask to 
have the full text of each speech placed 
in the record of the hearings. However, 
I have a list of speeches made by De- 
partment of Agriculture officials, includ- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture. I have 
copies of those speeches before me, with 
the passages marked in each speech, re- 
peatedly calling for a “yes” vote. Those 
Speeches were made to various farm 
groups and farm organizations through- 
out the country. They do not include 
all the instructions or speeches to the 
people at the grassroots to spread out 
and advance this philosophy, to make 
it perfectly clear. 

I believe the Secretary of Agriculture 
has a right and a responsibility per- 
sonally to propose and advance theories, 
whether I agree with them or not. That 
is his right and responsibility. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree to that. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. He is a part 
of the administration, and he may do 
that. And those in policymaking posi- 
tions under him are privileged to sup- 
port those opinions. 

My complaint goes to the use of the 
power of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and those under him in policymaking 
positions over the jobs of the ASC com- 
mitteemen at the grassroots, as to which 
the law is clear that it is not a part of 
their responsibility. In fact, under the 
connotation of the law, they are pro- 
hibited, in my judgment, from taking a 
partisan view of such a proposal. Nev- 
ertheless, the word has gone down the 
line, “Boys, go out on the highways and 
byways, knock at the farm doors, and 
get a ‘yes’ vote on this referendum.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from Iowa elaborate on the distribution 
of the $900 to certain counties? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. I have 
one of the bulletins, which went out, giv- 
ing notice on that subject. It also states 
what kind of entertainment should be 
provided, and so forth. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It strikes me, on the 
basis of commonsense and the applica- 
tion of simple rules of ethics, that the 
money of the taxpayers should not be 
used to promote one cause, but should 
not be used at all to promote the cause 
of the opponents. What right has the 
Federal Government to use my taxes to 
advocate, through the expenditure of 
that money, a program with which I do 
not agree? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It has no 
right to do so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Furthermore, I think 
the Secretary of Agriculture owes the 
people of the country the duty of ex- 
pressing his views. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I agree. I 
have tried to state that in committee, 
and I have also stated it on the floor. 
But there is a difference between carry- 
ing out his responsibility as a policy- 
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maker and the duties and restrictions, 
under the law, applying to Government 
employees at the grassroots, whose duty 
it is to serve the farmers, rather than 
to coerce or, in some cases, through their 
arguments do what I believe amounts to 
misleading the farmers as to the benefits 
of this program. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the bulle- 
tin which was issued. It is on the sta- 
tionery of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, Circle, McCone 
County, Mont. A letter was addressed 
to Representative Jum BATTIN, signed by 
E. R. Merriman, chairman, McCone 
County ASC Committee; Harold Meiss- 
ner, vice chairman, McCone County ASC 
Committee; Milo O. Hilstad, regional 
member, McCone County ASC Commit- 
tee; and Francis D. Kelly, county office 
manager, McCone County ASC. In this 
letter are set out the instructions which 
had been received; and they were ob- 
jecting to them, because they were out- 
side their duties. But in the letter they 
say: 

Those instructions were, in brief: 

i. The county committee was to select and 
contact four local farmers who favor a “yes” 
vote to serve as promotional men between 
now and referendum day. It was our un- 
derstanding that these people would work 
with the newly formed Wheat Commission 
in disseminating material on the wheat ref- 
erendum. 

2. The county officials were informed— 


These were the ASC officials— 
that a fund slightly in excess of $900 had 
been made available and was earmarked for 
use in McCone County to promote a “yes” 
vote. 


That is Government money, and that 
was admitted, finally, by the Secretary at 
the hearings. 

I read further: 

It was suggested that this money be used 
in the following manner—Hold three meet- 
ings with the community committee to dis- 
cuss and encourage a “yes” vote. It was 
suggested that one of these meetings be held 
in the evening with a “potluck” dinner 
where the wives would be present and county 
office officials could socialize with community 
committeemen and their wives for the pur- 
pose of encouraging conversation on ways to 
get out a “yes” vote. 


That is Federal money. 

Here is a photostatic reproduction of 
the Billings Gazette, of Billings, Mont., 
of Saturday, April 27, 1963, giving the 
story of these McCone County officials 
who objected to that use of Federal 
money and objected to their being di- 
rected to engage in that kind of lobby- 
ing activities. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield for a fur- 


ther question? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). Does the Sena- 


tor from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What logical expla- 
nation, if any, is given to justify the ex- 
penditure of the taxpayers’ money in 
prosecution of the program outlined in 
that letter? 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The rather 
strange explanation, in effect, given by 
the Secretary of Agriculture was that he 
had a duty to inform the people. I could 
agree that he has a duty to inform the 
people. But this situation is something 
like that of the man who said he was 
going to be neutral: If he is more neutral 
on one side than on the other, that is 
not a neutral operation. The entire gist 
of his so-called “informing the public” 
was to present only one side of the issue, 
rather than to explain both sides of it. 
We have illustrations of that—and they 
are set out in the hearings. They show 
that Government mailings were used in 
various counties to send out certain edi- 
torials which advocated a yes“ vote. 
But, so far as we know, they never sent 
out even one news story pointing out the 
evils which would result to the farmers. 
I referred to one illustration, because it 
was so apt: In another State, an edi- 
torial from the Des Moines Register, of 
my home State, was circulated, which 
advocated a “yes” vote. It was circu- 
lated through the medium of the ASC’s; 
but in the same newspaper there was an 
article, written by one of the most fa- 
mous and able columnists in Washing- 
ton, who represents the publication; and 
in the article he pointed out that the 
farmer’s freedom would be destroyed if 
the policies followed the lines of the 
wheat referendum. 

The Department of Agriculture picked 
up the favorable “yes” story and circu- 
lated it at Government expense, but it 
did not pick up and circulate the story 
that pointed out the evils and pitfalls 
in the wheat referendum. It is that kind 
of business to which I object. 

So far as I know, for a good many 
years every Secretary of Agriculture 
prior to the present Secretary has taken 
the position that neither ASC commit- 
teemen nor other employees of the De- 
partment at the working level of the 
farmers are to be used for such purposes. 
In fact, it is illegal to use them. There 
is evidence of that. 

What has happened? I do not know 
whether Senators have heard about the 
so-called famous loyalty oath that the 
Secretary has now forced on the ASC 
committcemen in our country, but here 
it is. It is contained in the March 1, 
1963, issue of the Federal Register. 

Bear in mind that when something is 
published in the Federal Register, it be- 
comes the law and the gospel. But it 
is not contained in the basic law at all. 
What the Secretary has said and pub- 
lished in the Federal Register appears 
under the title “County and Community 
Committeemen.” The statement is as 
follows: 

The terms of office of county and commu- 
nity committeemen and alternates to such 
office shall begin on the first day of the 
month next after their election, provided, 
however, that before any such county com- 
mitteeman or alternate county committee- 
man may take office— 


I ask Senators to listen particularly to 
the following: 
he shall sign a pledge that he will faithfully, 
fully, fairly, and honestly perform, to the 
best of his ability, all the duties devolving 
on him as a committeeman— 
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What follows is really the meat of the 
statement: 
and that he will support the programs he 
is called upon to administer. A term of office 
shall continue for 12 months or until a suc- 
cessor has been elected and qualified. 


When that statement was called to 
the attention of the Secretary in the 
hearings, he said, “That is merely a 
repetition of what has been on the books 
for a long time, with a little embellish- 
ment.” 

We checked it out and found that it 
was unprecedented and an innovation. 
It is a new loyalty oath which would 
swear the people concerned to support 
anything the Secretary of Agriculture 
tells them to support, whether they be- 
lieve it or not. It takes them out of the 
category of people serving the farmers 
and makes them tools at the political 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is not 
what the Senator read an extension of 
a directive issued about a year ago by 
the Secretary to the employees of the 
Department of Agriculture directing 
them not to make speeches against the 
administration’s program, but when we 
got into the question and examined it, 
we found that the employees were 
threatened with being fired if they made 
speeches against the program. Finally 
Mr. Macy, Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, overruled that decision and 
made the Department change it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Les; it is a 
part of the same pattern. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
has been an effort and determination on 
the part of the administration to make 
the farmers fall into line, or else. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
is correct. I should like to present the 
final clincher as it appears in the Federal 
Register on the same date, March 1, 
1963. We all know that if the ASC com- 
mitteemen do not perform their duties 
under the law, or refuse to do so, they 
can be fired as any other employee can 
be fired, for cause. But I ask Senators 
to listen to the following statement en- 
titled—“Secretary, Administrator, or 
Deputy Administrator not precluded 
from exercising authority.” 

The following is the provision: 

Nothing in these regulations shall pre- 
clude the Secretary, Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Serv- 
ice, or Deputy Administrator, State and 
county operations, Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service, from admin- 
istering any or all programs or exercising 
other functions delegated to the community 
committee, the county committee, State 
committee, or any employee. 


The provision states in a few words 
that at any time the Secretary desires to 
do so, he may fire the whole kit and 
caboodle. He may take over their jobs. 
They are out. He may substitute other 
people for them, in spite of the fact that 
the ASC people are supposed to be elected 
by their friends and neighbors and serve 
their friends and neighbors. The Secre- 
tary can remove them at any time he 
wishes to do so. A life and death deci- 
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sion over jobs is held in the Department 
of Agriculture under that provision. 

The provision continues: 

In exercising this authority, either the 
Secretary, Administrator, or Deputy Admin- 
istrator may designate a person or persons 
of his choice to be in charge with full au- 
thority to carry on the programs or other 
functions without regard to the committee, 
committees or their employees for such a 
period of time as may be necessary. 


If we wish to talk about the spoils sys- 
tem, direction, control and coercion from 
the top, we have it in the loyalty oath 
and the ability which the Secretary has 
created for himself to fire at will and to 
take over responsibilities at will without 
any cause whatsoever. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Secretary of 
Agriculture might be justified in expect- 
ing the employees of hi; Department to 
perform fully their duties required under 
existing law. I can see that he could 
exact from an employee a commitment 
that he will faithfully enforce existing 
laws, and see that they are carried into 
effect. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. And admin- 
ister the law. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Seemingly, under that 
oath the Secretary of Agriculture could 
exact from an employee an absolute 
commitment that the employee would 
further and support a program not then 
in existence. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is no 
question about it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On the latter aspect 
of the problem, I would say that simple 
rationality and a simple ethical approach 
would not justify the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in saying to an employee, “You 
commit yourself to support this new pro- 
gram which has been evolved, and unless 
you support that new program you put 
yourself in danger of being severed from 
the administration.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I point out to 
the Senator that it goes even further 
than that. The regulation which I last 
read to the Senator does not provide that 
the Secretary or his subordinates may 
move in and take over if the committees 
or committeemen do not do their job. 
It does not so provide at all. It blankly 
provides that any time the Secretary de- 
sires to move in and take over, regard- 
less of cause, he can move in. 

The regulation had provided that in 
the event any committeeman or com- 
mittees failed to perform the necessary 
functions of administering the existing 
law, the Secretary is warranted in mov- 
ing in and replacing the deficient com- 
mitteeman or committeewoman who is 
failing to do his or her duty. There 
would be nothing wrong with that, in my 
opinion. The statement I have read does 
not so provide. The Secretary would not 
need an excuse. A committeeman might 
be working like a beaver, and yet the 
Secretary could throw him out and put 
somebody else in, in spite of the fact that 
the committeeman had been elected by 
his friends and neighbors. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not a fact that 
several letters were produced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa, wherein 
the committeemen were opposed to the 
program, and the Secretary made no ef- 
fort to remove them? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Some letters 
were produced, to show that committee- 
men were opposed to the program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Iowa produced them. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I say, some 
letters were produced, to show that the 
committeemen were opposed. I do not 
know whether the Secretary made any 
effort to remove them or not, and I do 
not know what he will do after the bill 
is passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The record shows 
he did say that. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. He had not, 
up to that time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He did say that he 
would not remove them, that he had no 
right under the law to do so. That was 
the effect of it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is clear and 
unequivocal under this regulation. I do 
not know how anyone could read it any 
other way. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is administra- 
tive, as the Senator from Ohio stated. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With respect to 
doing regular work one might apply that 
provision, but the Senator cited case 
after case, as I remember, in which a 
committeeman was opposing the refer- 
endum, and nothing has been done. 
Nothing will be done. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I would not 
be able to say. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So the Secretary of 
Agriculture stated. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am willing 
to concede, on the record, that nothing 
had been done up to that time. I am 
not willing to concede that nothing will 
be done about these men when they get 
this thing out of the woods. I would 
rather tremble for their jobs, if they want 
to keep them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They are not 
appointed by the Secretary; they are 
elected by the farmers. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. They could be 
removed, under this regulation, without 
any excuse, at the whim of the Secretary. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But they are elected 
by the farmers. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is the 
curse of it. They are elected by the 
farmers, but the Secretary could remove 
them at will without cause or shortcom- 
ing, if he so desires, under this 
regulation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator asked 
a question about the $900, as shown at 
the bottom of page 75 of the hearings 
before the Senate committee. I read 
from the hearings: 


Senator HICKENLOOPER. I thought in view 
of the discussion awhile ago about the $900 
being available in this one county for hold- 
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ing barbecues and meetings and socializing 
affairs, that it might probably extend to per 
diem and mileage and so on, of the ASC 
committees. But I think the record will 
have to show that at some later date when 
we can get to it. 

Secretary Freeman. The $900 is to conduct 
the referendum. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Conduct the elec- 
tion? Including the socializing meetings and 
the free eating for advocating. 

Secretary FREEMAN. Sir, you are very per- 
sistent to put words in my mouth. What I 
said was the $900 was to carry forth the 
referendum because the county committee 
in question had not allowed funds to do this. 
They asked for some $8,000 increase. They 
got $900. We had the mandate of the Appro- 
priations Committee very much in mind and 
we did not give them what they asked. 


As the Senator recalls, certain pam- 
phlets were printed which were distrib- 
uted in this particular county and in 
other counties, and that is what the $900 
was to be used for. It will be used, as 
the Secretary stated, to conduct the elec- 
tion. They will need booths. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Again I will 
read what the county committeeman 
there said about the $900, so that there 
will be no uncertainty about it. 

Mr, ELLENDER. He was the one 
against the referendum, was he not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There are 
four of them. Four of them signed the 
letter. They said: 

The county officials were informed that a 
fund slightly in excess of $900 had been made 
available and was earmarked for use in Mc- 
Cone County to promote a “yes” vote. 


That does not say anything about con- 
ducting a referendum. It says “to 
promote a ‘yes’ vote.” 


Mr. ER. Who signed that? 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I read the 
names awhile ago. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I understand they 
were against the referendum. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It was signed 
by E. R. Merriman, chairman, McCone 
County ASC; Harold Meissner, vice 
chairman, McCone County ASC; Milo O. 
Hilstad, regional member, McCone 
County ASC; and Francis D. Kelly, 
county office manager, McCone County 
ASC. 

I read further from their letter: 

It was suggested that this money be used 
in the following manner: 

Hold three meetings with the community 
committee to discuss and encourage a “yes” 
vote. It was suggested that one of these 
meetings be held in the evening, with a pot- 
luck dinner where the wives could be pres- 
ent, the county officials could socialize with 
community committeemen and their wives 
for the purpose of having conversation on 
ways to get out the “yes” vote. 


Nothing is said about a referendum. 
It was “to get out the ‘yes’ vote.” That 
is what they say the $900 was for. I 
was not there. I did not see any part 
of the $900. All I know is what these 
people stated in their letter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure the Sen- 
ator wishes to be accurate. Let us see 
what the Secretary of Agriculture said 
about this: 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. 
established 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, from 
what is the Senator reading? 


I think it is easily 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I am reading from 
the top of page 91 of the hearings: 


Senator HICKENLOOPER. I think it is easily 
established—the fact is easily established 
that the instructions went out from that 
local headquarters. Whether they went back 
up and were authorized and directed at the 
top, Iam not certain. 

Secretary FREEMAN. This is not correct. I 
think that we ought to be a little accurate 
if we are going to mention the $900 so that 
there will be that—I know that you would 
want a factual record—that there was a dis- 
cussion between a farmer fieldman and a 
county chairman as to certain funds that had 
been requested by the county. Now, the 
nature of that discussion and what was said 
seems to be very strong difference of opinion 
about it. 

What you relate is what the county chair- 
man said the farmer fieldman said. What 
they believe was said to the county chair- 
man is quite diametrically different; and 
therefore, I guess in that kind of thing 
you take your choice, but this is, certainly 
not an established fact and the record ought 
to show that. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. In Arizona the ASC 
organization there, the chairman of the 
Arizona ASC State committee, sent to all 
county and community ASC committeemen 
and county office managers, on the station- 
ery of the Department of Agriculture, a 
bulletin on May 21, 1963—no; it was sent 
out on April 11, 1963—they have a date of 
May 21, 1963, on it. I got the date of the 
referendum first. 

Mr. O. W. Rugg signs this. He does that 
apparently as State chairman. Among other 
things, this says: 

“For whatever reason, an organized cam- 
paign is being waged to coerce the wheat 
farmers of the country into voting no. 

“The issues involved are not being accu- 
rately or impartially discussed and analyzed. 
Misinformation, distortion, emotionalism, 
and all manner of pressure tactics are being 
employed. Whether or not the wheat farm- 
ers understand specifically why they should 
vote no, or whether or not such a vote would 
be in their own or the Nation’s best inter- 
ests, aren't being given such consideration.” 

This is in the official bulletin sent out 
to the community ASC committeemen, the 
county office managers by the chairman of 
the Arizona State committee. 

He says further, under the heading of 
“Misinformation,” which he referred to 
above: 

“The new act and the economic importance 
of wheat would make it necessary for us to 
assign the highest priority to the wheat 
program even if there were no organized 
opposition. Unfortunately, so much misin- 
formation is being spread that we must 
work doubly hard to make the program 
understood. 

“An illustration is recounted in a news 
story in the Des Moines Register, March 30. 
The reporter, Charles Bailey, states: 

The actual text of Freeman’s remarks 
indicates that the quote used by Shuman 
is not only out of context, but inaccurate. 
This reporter was among a half a dozen 
newsmen who flew from Washington and 
heard these speeches.’” 

I am not too sure that is appropriate to 
my particular comment. 


The Senator admits that, I presume. 
The Senator remembers that, does he 


not? It is in the hearings. 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Remember 
what? 


Mr. ELLENDER. That the quotation 
was inappropriate to what he was trying 
to prove. That appears at the bottom of 
page 91 of the hearings. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. I said 
that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator read again the oath that is 
required? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It appears on page 
35. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a statement? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It seems to me that, 
regardless of what the Secretary of Agri- 
culture says his action will or will not be 
with regard to a violation of that oath, 
the fact remains that when the oath is 
exacted the person who takes the oath is 
placed under a threat, and the result 
must in many instances be a fear of 
violating the oath. Whether the per- 
sons are to be separated from their 
employment, or whether disciplinary 
action is to be taken or not taken to 
alleviate the wrong, the fact is that 
everyone who is working in pursuance 
of this program realizes the commitment 
which was made and that the violation 
of it might bring disciplinary action. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. This is an “or 
else” order Lou either do it or else.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. Even though 
nothing is done, the fact is that it has 
a coercive impact. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. There is no question about it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not believe the 
Senator from Louisiana has heard what 
I have said, but it is no answer to me 
to say that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has made the statement that no disci- 
plinary action has been taken, and that 
no action will be taken. The state of 
mind of the person upon whom it oper- 
ates must be “I have taken an oath. I 
must support the program. Even 
though the Secretary says he will not 
take disciplinary action, to be honest 
with myself, to be honest with the de- 
clared commitment I made, I had better 
support the program which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is promulgating.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes, because 
the man can well say, “Because I have 
already signed a commitment to do it, 
I had better do it.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is what I had 
in mind. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. He could also 
say, “I was required to sign and required 
to commit myself in advance, before 
I was permitted to take office.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To the contrary, if 
the Secretary did not expect the oath to 
be fulfilled, why did he ask that the oath 
be taken? Does he mean to say that 
a breach of the oath is thoroughly 
proper? He certainly cannot say that. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
has raised a point of administrative 
morals. There is no question of it. 
‘What is the purpose of the oath if vio- 
lators of the oath are not to be punished? 

Mr, LAUSCHE. If the Secretary 
states that, Even though you violate the 
oath, no action will be taken,” does he 
mean to imply that he exacted an oath 
and did not expect it to be fulfilled? 
If he contemplated that course of action, 
I think the whole subject would become 
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beginning. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator for his contribution. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Iowa yield the floor? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No. I Still 
hold the floor. I may not be speaking 
loud enough for the Senator from 
Tennessee to hear me 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the Senator 
yield for a short time? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am just 
looking for a paper that has been mis- 
laid on the desk. How long does the 
Senator wish me to yield to him? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Five or six minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I could not 
yield for that length of time, because I 
expect to be through in that time, my- 
self. If the Senator will be patient, I 
shall finish very shortly. 

Mr. President, I shall have an oppor- 
tunity tomorrow to put certain informa- 
tion in the Recorp. I have a confusion 
of papers at my desk, and I misplaced 
one I wanted to use. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
an article in Wallace’s Farmer of April 
20, 1963, under the heading of “Wash- 
ington Report—Wheat Vote Will Leave 
Scars!” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Wallace’s Farmer, Apr. 20, 1963] 


WASHINGTON ReEPoRT—WHEAT Vore WILL 
LEAVE Scars 


“Were it simply a matter of winning this 
thing on a vote-for-vote basis, I believe we 
could do it; I wouldn’t be worried. But 
when you need two votes for your opponents’ 
one, it's a different situation. I just can’t 
be very optimistic.” 

This studied appraisal by a high Federal 
official refers, of course, to the upcoming 
wheat referendum. A career man here says 
it even more succinctly: “We are running 
scared.” 

Despite, or perhaps because of, this atti- 
tude of underdogism (an attitude which 
policymakers do their best to hush) USDA 
Wages a no-punch-pulled battle to salvage 
a victory. The fact that both sides are de- 
termined to win regardless of cost becomes 
increasingly obvious each day. 

Win or lose, the cost promises to be high. 
In dollars alone, it’s big money. But the 
cost will not be paid in dollars alone. Scars 
from the battle may long outlast results 
of the referendum itself. 

Justified or not, USDA—as a Federal 
agency—draws more than its share of criti- 
cism for conduct of the ensuing battle. 
USDA men contend they were left no choice 
other than to defend the certificate plan in 
an effort to offset the smear efforts of op- 
ponents. Insists one Freeman defender, 
“The Secretary has an obligation to see that 
farmers understand both alternatives.” 

Even so, criticism alleging improper ac- 
tivities persists * * * dwelling on USDA's 
extensive propaganda campaign. 

While official leafiets to be distributed to 
farmers exhibit usual technical objectivity, 
statements by ranking officials show sharply 
less detachment. 

Administration men, insist their efforts are 
strictly educational. In a recent talk, Free- 
man said “my role and the role of the De- 
partment, is not to tell the farmer how he 
should vote, or even to advise him how to 
vote. Our function,” said the Secretary, “is 
to present the facts and provide the farmer 
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with the information he will need in order 
to make an informed decision in the refer- 
endum.” 

That the above should be the role of the 
USDA is agreed to by almost everyone. That 
it has, in fact, been the role of USDA is 
agreed to by almost no one. 

Assertions that “farmers will have $700 
million more income if they vote yes“, and 
“it would be ‘tragic’ if our progress to devel- 
op reasonable trade relations on wheat were 
destroyed by a minority” appear difficult to 
jibe with the Secretary's contention he is by 
no means advising a farmer how to vote. 

The tempo of the campaign likewise causes 
resentment within USDA ranks. Career Gov- 
ernment employees fume—although usually 
silently—over having been recruited for a 
role in what has become a partisan fight. 

Some feel the forced involvement under- 
mines their agency’s hard-earned confidence 
of farmers and, in turn, their ability to serve 
farmers. 

Outside USDA, critics accuse the farm 
agency Secretary of pitting urbanites against 
farmers * * * placing farmers in a poor 
public light should they reject marketing 
quotas on wheat. Case in point is Freeman’s 
recent comment: “The consumer and tax- 
payer will watch this referendum with spe- 
cial attention to determine whether the 
farmer is really serious about cutting sur- 
pluses and taxpayer costs.” 

Congressmen also complain in increasing 
numbers. An off-and-on Democratic backer 
of the administration calls USDA activities 
“completely out of line.” 

The often-voiced Capitol Hill comment is 
this: “In passing the 1964 wheat law calling 
for a referendum, Congress said, in effect, 
‘either outcome would be acceptable national 
policy; it should be a question of which one 
farmers preferred.’ If the Department of Ag- 
riculture believed one of the possible alter- 
natives would be unacceptable, it shouldn't 
have supported the bill. And the President 
shouldn’t have signed it.” 

No less of an eventual dilemma faces 
Washington should quotas lose and the 
clamor begin for new legislation. So abso- 
lute have both Government men and law- 
makers been in insisting there will or won’t 
be new legislation that some may find them- 
selves “politically embarrassed.” 

Similarly, USDA in its insistence on “this 
or nothing” may have neatly backed itself 
into a corner. “How,” asks one observer, 
“can the Department insist in one breath 
that a quota defeat would be disastrous, and 
in the next breath contend—as the President 
has—that no new legislation would be 
needed?” 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I ask also 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
a letter signed by A. B. Thompson and 
William J. Thompson, of Grafton, 
N. Dak., which was published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of May 6, 
1963, under the newspaper’s heading 
“A Reader Writes: Federal Wheat Pro- 
gram.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A READER Writes: FEDERAL WHEAT PROGRAM 
To the Christian Science Monitor: 

It has always been our impression that 
the intention of the Federal wheat pro- 
gram was to support the price of bread 
wheat. The wheat supported was wheat 
intended for milling purposes, not feed. 
Most of the wheat held by Government now 
in storage is not good milling wheat, so we 
are just fooling ourselves. It is not fit in 
most cases for anything but feed. It has 
been just about impossible for the Govern- 
ment to get rid of it on the feed market be- 
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cause by law they can’t sell it below certain 
price levels which are too high for feed. In 
the foreign markets the bread wheat held 
by the Government is so out of condi- 
tion by long periods of storage or impuri- 
ties that have been blended into it that 
the foreign markets don't want it. 

It is our opinion that the past operation 
of the Federal support p has not 
been to the benefit of the bread wheat grow- 
er or to the durum wheat grower as he has 
lost millions of acres under this rationing 
type of program. Under the present and 
proposed program, wheat is considered 
wheat; there is too little regard as to the 
use factor. Wheat that doesn't have the 
best milling characteristics is supported at 
the same overall price. If the wheat refer- 
endum vote defeated the Federal Govern- 
ment program, much of the quality bread 
wheats, in our opinion, would again recap- 
ture their traditional markets. 

The new proposal is supposed to bring 
supply into better balance with the market. 
This no one can count on, for who can con- 
trol the weather? The small growers take 
the brunt of the volume cut because there 
are so many of them. This works against 
the purpose of the Federal program because 
it was passed with the intention of helping 
the small farmer. The only farmer it has 
helped is the big farmer, who started out 
with a big allotment at a guaranteed price. 
The small farmer has been cut across the 
board on his acreage the past few years to 
the point that along with higher growing 
costs he has very little benefit left to him. 
How can acreage or bushel allotment based 
on past production possibly help the small 
farmer? 

Any Government program that tries to 
control the whole programing of a com- 
modity such as wheat on a national scale 
has to be so broad in its coverage and ap- 
plication that it loses the very things that 
it was passed to do. We think a better plan 
would be one where the hard spring wheat 
or durum growers, for example, would or- 
ganize along their own particular class of 
wheat and promote their own program. If 
they want to set a floor price, this could 
be done with controls among themselves. 
Contracts should be made between growers 
and users, On good authority it has been 
stated that foreign markets now would con- 
tract durum wheat at good profitable prices 
to the grower. There are plenty of grower 
organizations now which control directly 
or indirectly huge volumes of wheat that 
can act as a mediator for these contracts. 

As we see it, the new wheat program as 
presented by Secretary Freeman will be as 
unworkable as the ones in the past. It will 
take more administrators because it calls 
for more controls. Under it the traditional 
wheat areas will take another acreage cut. 
The small farmer will be further restricted 
because his volume will be so small that 
his unit cost will be too high for him to 
compete successfully with the large grower. 

A. B. THOMPSON 
Wm. J. THOMPSON. 
GRAFTON, N. DAK. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks an editorial entitled “Wheat 
Controls: Yes ‘or Else’?”” which was 
3 in Life magazine for May 10, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEAT CONTROLS: YES “or ELSE”? 


Secretary Freeman and his mortal enemy, 
the Farm Bureau Federation, are in a brass- 
knuckle fight over wheat controls, The out- 
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come may go a long way to determine 
whether the Government can ever get out 
of the farming business. On May 21 wheat 
growers will vote on Freeman's new produc- 
tion-control plan, the tightest ever. Two- 
thirds of the voters have to approve the Sec- 
retary’s mandatory 10-percent acreage cut 
for it to take effect, and the outcome is in 
doubt. 

Freeman denies that the Department of 
Agriculture is twisting farmers’ arms to vote 
“Yes.” However, the Department is using a 
blackjack argument in the 5 million copies 
of seven booklets and leaflets now being cir- 
culated, in the speeches of Department em- 
ployees and in radio tapes starring Freeman 
himself. “With a ‘yes’ vote,” Freeman tells 
audiences, “the price of wheat will be $2 a 
bushel; with a ‘no’ vote, $1 a bushel.” You 
can't state an “or else” more baldly than 
that. 

The Farm Bureau, which is against con- 
trols, and the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives, which is for them, certainly 
have the right to spend all the private 
money they want to influence the referen- 
dum. Freeman says his Department's cam- 
paign expense will be nominal. Nominal 
or not, it’s still public money, causing critics 
of the Department to raise the question of 
propriety. 

Moreover, Freeman doesn't know that 
wheat will go down to $1 a bushel if the 
farmers reject his plan. He is merely theo- 
rizing that, with his plan dead, farmers will 
grow wheat without regard to the market, 
drive the price down and cut their own 
throats. That isn’t necessarily so. 

At stake here is a principle much bigger 
than $2 wheat or $1 wheat. That is whether 
the role of Government in agriculture is to 
be reduced or vastly increased. The latter 
is what many people fear will happen if 
Freeman gets his “Yes” vote, and that’s why 
we hope he doesn't get it. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Also, in con- 
nection with my remarks which I made 
earlier, at the beginning of my discussion 
about the investment in loans and the 
inventory of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, comparing March 31, 1962, with 
March 31, 1963, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
bulletin of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture recently released, namely USDA 
1488-63. I would just as soon have it go 
at the end of my remarks, because I 
failed to put it in the proper place when 
I made the remarks awhile ago. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CCC OPERATING RESULTS AND STATUS OF CCO 
PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM AS OF MARCH 31 
Price-support loans and inventories: The 

U.S: Department of Agriculture reported to- 

day that as of March 31 the total investment 

of Commodity Credit Corporation in price- 
support loans and inventories amounted to 
$8,165,360,2¢4 This total investment in- 
cludes loans outstanding of $3,429,150,703 

(lending agencies financed $1,313,726,002 of 

these loans) and inventories amounting to 

$4,736,209,591. 

The March 31 estimate of the loss which 
will be realized upon ultimate disposition of 
price-support inventories amounted to 
$1,284,437,000 comprised of $153,225,000 esti- 
mated loss on commodities under loan and 
$1,131,212,000 estimated loss on inventories. 
These amounts of estimated losses are re- 
flected as reserves for losses in the March 31 
financial statements of the Corporation. 

A comparison of total investment, the re- 
serves for losses, and the net book value as 
of March 31, 1963 and 1962, follows: 


à Investment Reserve for losses | Net book value 
Mar, 31, 1963. 
hc cop TTE . ARRE E $3, 429, 150, 703 $153, 225, 000 $3, 275, 925, 703 
CPP (K 4, 736, 209, 591 1, 131, 212, 000 3, 604, 997, 591 
ert Ea U NEA N SE A E 8, 165, 360, 294 1, 284, 437, 000 6, 880, 923, 294 
= a a - 
Mar, 31, 1962. 
— EEE E R 2, 908, 016, 352 138, 218, 000 2, 769, 798, 352 
Me . ̃— — 4, 497, 070, 667 1, 156, 889, 000 3, 340, 181, 667 
SEER iarl AE anil —ͤ T. 7, 405, 087, 019 1, 295, 107, 000 6, 109, 980, 019 
Items as of Mar. 31 
Quantity Value 
Commodity 
1963 1962 1963 
Grains: 
a ̃ EE 40, 686, 329 39,950,445 | $32,858,499 | 833, 751, 781 
Beans, dry edible 1, 852, 697 3, 884, 778 13, 347, 551 433, 
Corn.. 907, 684, 791 851, 795, 530 | 1, 020, 795, 012 953, 711, 669 
Flaxsee 5, 453, 380 395, 380 15, 329, 791 1, 094, 282 
Grain sor; 227, 539, 061 208, 149, 323 255, 983, 768 227,075, 073 
Qats. 34, 859, 027 34, 901, 075 18, 497, 938 18, 432, 665 
Riles, nl 2, 573, 611 1, 330, 395 13, 052, 806 , 893, 
3, 467, 077 1, 984, 804 3, 124, 784 1, 755, 981 
60, 386, 782 102, 925, 701 134, 973, 489 234, 156, 833 
274, 037, 205 217, 980, 636 574, 507, 158 392, 427, 619 
35, 025 8, 921 9, 022, 544 2, 357, 050 
5, 361, 554 3, 896, 312 835, 487, 684 655, 206, 716 
145, 710, 540 149, 193, 967 16, 615, 805 17, 669, 262 
986, 227 , 428, 236, 694 1, 791, 940 
163, 611, 888 63, 462, 784 16, 927, 155 6, 129, 115 
641, 914, 388 476, 660, 051 468, 191, 046 326, 812, 916 
— . 1, 967, 874 
2, 833, 489 348, 423 
2, 908, 016, 352 
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Items in price-support inventory of CCC as of Mar. $1 


a o e Daa 
comm es: 
paa aM 


— 
— 
E 
w 
2 
a 


23 3 125 1, 962, 278 
Per re een 1, 970, 92 
881, 490, 536 | 1, 166, 647, 54 
Peg ee a i 
540,680, 599 | 686, 603, 788 

9, 017, 153 4, 702, 
416, 037 6, 661, 448 
542, 860 3, 185, 355 

22, 326, 820 2. 
1, 966, 480, 807 | 2, 123, 659, 545 
4, 350, 337 4, 127, 249 

809,720,414 | 245, 273, 
232, 281,667 | 163, 834, 488 
$4, 017,788 | o 
29; 936, 315 | 25, 638, 820 
888 
104, 084, 352 71, 250, 405 
3 507 400 53,135 
18.643620 3.82000 

1, 729, 744 018 907, 
PNAS CERE R 
3 021 Gi, 123, 309 
. | a T 4, 497, 070, 667 


The loan and inventory figures do not in- 
clude purchase agreements” which provide 
for purchase by CCC of stipulated quantities 
of price-support commodities if offered by 
producers at the end of the loan period. The 
estimated maximum commitment on out- 
standing 1962 crop purchase agreements at 
March 31, 1963, was $111,222,000. The esti- 
mated maximum commitment on outstand- 
ing 1961 crop purchase agreements at March 
31, 1962, was $105,378,000. 

Price-support extended: The total of price- 
support extended on 1962 crops alone through 
March 31, 1963, amounted to $3,626,670,685, 
consisting of price-support loans made, di- 
rect purchases made, purchase agreements 
entered into and purchases under special 
purchase programs. This compares with 
$3,146,326,102 on 1961 crops through March 
81, 1962. 

Movement into and out of CCC's price- 
support inventory: Agricultural commodities 
purchased or otherwise acquired by CCC in 
March had an acquisition cost value of $61,- 
789,033 bringing the total for the first 9 
months of the 1963 fiscal year to $1,736,- 
069,401. For the same 9-month period a year 
earlier purchases and acquisitions amounted 
to $953,896,958. 

Movement of agricultural commodities out 
of CCO’s inventories in March totaled $272,- 
172,160, acquisition cost value basis, making 
the fiscal year 1963 total through March of 
$1,498,374,484. The outmovements for the 
first 9 months of fiscal year 1962 totaled 
$2,044,093,833, acquisition cost value basis. 

Borrowing authority: CCC operations are 
financed largely by borrowings, mostly from 
the US. Treasury, under its statutory bor- 
rowing authorization of $14.5 billion, this 
amount being the limit on borrowings that 
may be outstanding at any one time. CCC 
reserves a sufficient amount of this borrow- 
ing authority to purchase at any time all 
loans and other obligations held by private 
lending agencies under the Corporation’s 
programs. As of March 31, CCC had in use 
$14,082,726,000 of this authority; actual bor- 
rowings from the Treasury amounted to 
$12,769 million and obligations to purchase 
loans financed by private lending agencies 
amounted to $1,313,726,000. This left a stat- 


utory borrowing authority available of $417,- 
274,000. 

Losses from operations: The Corporation’s 
total net loss from all operations, including 
adjustments to reserves for losses, amounted 
to $1,674,619,092 for the 9-month period 
ended March 31, 1963, as compared to $1,690,- 
683,509 for the same period a year earlier. 

These losses for the months of fiscal year 
1963 and 1962 as of March 31, are summa- 
rized as follows: 


Realized program gains 
and losses: 
Commodity inventory 


operations: 
Losses on dispositions. | !*$318, 856, 338| *$527, 131, 124 
Carrying charges: 
Storage and han- 
— ——- 2 279, 655, 444| 299, 166, 959 
Transportation. . 82. 946, 797 772, 739, 405 
Wel 681. 458, 579 899, 037, 488 
= payments and 
allowances 119, 388, 035 181, 398, 962 
Special milk program 
for children 4 338, 575| 773, 920, 211 
Feed grain ponams- 632. 235, 757| 719, 597, 742 
Wheat stabilization pro- 
— AAR *261, 040, 262| 88, 206, 619 
Reseal loan storage ex- 
*55, 321, 944 *53, 723, 574 
bey i tas Teh RES eee 1. 730, 


1, 534, 852 


5 losses. 
Interest and other general 
come and expense 


Total realized losses. 2, 087, 693, 002|*2, 257, 283, 509 
Adjustment of reserve for 


NEEE 000 5, 876, 000 


Total adjustment 
Net total loss 


Indicates loss. 


trausportation 
modities acquired from 1961 and 1962 production. 
* Represents refund of unused amounts advanced for 


prior ears. This program for fiscal year 1963 is 
not finan by CCC, z 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I ask the ma- 
jority leader at this time if he antici- 
pates further business. I am about to 
conclude my remarks. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing the Senator from Alaska has a 
speech to make, I believe the Senator 
from Tennessee also has a speech to 
make. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. A rather short one. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If I have any 
control over the situation, I would like 
the Senator from Tennesse to be recog- 
nized, because he asked me to yield to 
him. Then I assume the Senator from 
Montana plans to have the Senate re- 
cess until tomorrow, under the order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; after the 
Senator from Alaska speaks. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As a matter 
of convenience or procedure, because I 
am ready to yield the floor, I wish to 
call up my amendment numbered 85, if it 
is appropriate to make it the pending 
amendment in connection with the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Iowa will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the amendment goes directly to the ques- 
tion of coercion of ASCS committeemen 
to go out and support the wheat pro- 
gram. There is no need to read the 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. It will be called up for 
consideration tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, is as follows: 

On page 12, after line 13, add the following 
new section: 

“Src. 105. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, local, county, and State com- 
mittees created pursuant to the provisions 
of section 8(b) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, shall 
not be used to influence farmers in regard 
to any legislation being considered by the 
Congress of the United States; to compel, 
coerce, or bring undue pressure upon 
farmers to participate in voluntary programs 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture; or to provide other than factual 
information to farmers. None of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated by this Act 
nor any other funds which have been or will 
be appropriated to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture shall be used to 
finance the foregoing prohibited activities.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, in connection with 
my colloquy with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Iowa awhile ago, to insert 
in the Record at this point answers of 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the ques- 
tion of the $900 item as well as the 
loyalty oath and efforts to influence the 
referendum to which reference has been 
made. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(Page 33 of committee hearings: ) 

Secretary Freeman. Let me answer that 
this way, if I may, Senator, that my instruc- 
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tions are to all employees of the Department 
to inform themselves and to respond to ques- 
tions, to attend meetings, if you will, to pre- 
sent information, so that the farmers are 
informed as they vote on the referendum 
which the Congress directed that the Depart- 
ment should sponsor on wheat. And they 
are directed not to be advocates. I, per- 
sonally, would, certainly, never dream of try- 
ing to tell anybody how to vote. But they 
are rather seeking to inform as to what the 
alternatives are on a rather complex question. 

There have been a number of such allega- 
tions in connection with the campaign. 
There is an issue about which there is some 
feeling. And in most such contests, I am 
sure that there will be allegations, but my 
instructions—and I believe they are being 
carried out—are to inform the farmers, cer- 
tainly, not to exhort them. 

Senator AIKEN. Then it is your contention 
that neither you nor any other officials of 
the Department, with your knowledge, have 
undertaken to organize sentiment in favor 
of any vote on the wheat referendum? 

Secretary Freeman. To my knowledge, all I 
can say is that I believe that our directives 
are being carried out. 

. > * * . 


(On page 34:) 

Secretary FREEMAN. * * this was 
brought to my attention in the House, I 
have looked into it. In this instance the 
letter refers to a conversation held between 
a former fieldman and his elected county 
committee pursuant to a request by the 
county committee for an additional alloca- 
tion of funds. I believe that they asked for 
$5,000, because they were short of money. 
There have been or will have been two ref- 
erendums held in this fiscal year. Obvious- 
ly, this is a lot of work and is somewhat 
expensive. The State committee did not 
allocate the amount asked. They did al- 
locate $900. And they told them that the 
$900 should be used to be sure that the ref- 
erendum was properly carried forward and 
that the farmers within the area in which 
they have jurisdiction were adequately in- 
formed in connection with the issues. And 
that is the extent of it. 


(On page 35:) 

Senator Arken. I would like to ask the 
Secretary one more question. I happen to 
be reading the rules and regulations which 
were issued on March 1. I find when it 
comes down to the county and community 
committeemen, their terms of office, that is, 
it states: “County and community commit- 
teemen and alternates to such office shall be- 
gin on the Ist day of the month next after 
their election: Provided, however, That be- 
fore any such county committeeman or alter- 
nate county committeeman may take office 
he shall sign a pledge that he will faith- 
fully, fairly, and honestly perform, to the 
best of his ability, all of the duties devolv- 
ing upon him as a committeeman and that 
he will support the program he is called 
upon to administer.” 

Does this mean under that regulation 
that you would hold that a county commit- 
teeman or a community committeeman 
would have authority to advise his wheat- 
growers to vote no“? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator AIKEN. In the referendum? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Yes. 

Senator Armen. He would? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes. I might com- 
ment on this, because it has raised some 
questions. I know that this committee is 
aware of the fact that the administration 
of the farm program, I think, is unique in 
the annals of government in any country 
that I know of. I do not know of any simi- 
lar institution where elected county com- 
mitteemen administer a program and make 
decisions involving the expenditure of many 
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millions of dollars for which the Secretary 

of Agriculture is held responsible to the Con- 

and the people of the United States. 

use of this structure, I think a good 
look, periodically, is healthy. 

I appointed a bipartisan committee which 
made a study on the operations of the com- 
mittee system. One of the recommendations 
was that in view of the responsibility of the 
Secretary and the necessity for effective ad- 
ministration that they thought that the 
people, in order to serve on county commit- 
tees and community committeemen, ought 
to believe in the programs they carried for- 
ward and not be critical and hostile to them. 
And they recommended that the regulations 
be amended to provide that they should do 
50. 
In view of that recommendation a pro- 
posed change in the regulations has been 
published in the Federal Register for all to 
see and give comments thereto. This does 
not mean that anyone is signing a blood 
oath, but it does say that they will honestly 
and faithfully carry this forward and in ef- 
fect that if they do not believe in the pro- 
gram in question that they ought not to 
stand for election, because once elected they 
are called on to carry forward the programs 
passed by the U.S. Congress which I am 
responsible to administer. 

And it seems to me that this is only logi- 
cal and rational and as such this regula- 
tion has been promulgated in the Federal 
Register. 


* „ . * * 
(On page 66:) 
Secretary Freeman. I have carefully read 


these laws and regulations and feel that it is 
quite clear that it is one of the responsibili- 
ties of the ASC’s and of the Department as 
a whole to inform the farmers of the alterna- 
tives of a decision that the Congress by law 
has set down for them to make. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. But do you—have 
your people been informing them of the al- 
ternatives or only giving them one side of 
the story, and that is the affirmative side, to 
vote “yes”? 

Secretary Freeman. My instructions have 
been to give both sides, and we have had a 
number of pieces of literature prepared to 
that effect, that present both sides. There 
have been meetings held frequently in which 
there has been thorough discussion. As 
such, I feel that we are not acting improp- 
erly, but that we are only doing what we 
have a mandate to do. 

* . * * . 

(On page 74:) 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Now, Mr. Secre- 
tary, I would like to ask you, in view of the 
regulation and what has been referred to as 
the loyalty oath of ASC committeemen and 
community committeemen, which is now re- 
quired to be signed by these people for eligi- 
bility for office, which I think is an inno- 
vation, and in view of the fact that the 
Department is clearly committed in its own 
opinion and your opinion to the desirability 
of an affirmative vote on this wheat refer- 
endum, if a county committeeman or a com- 
munity committeeman go out and advise 
the farmers in their areas to vote no on this 
wheat referendum, does that violate their 
loyalty oath? 

Secretary Freeman. Of course not. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER, And are they per- 
fectly free to do that, if they want to? 

Secretary Freeman. Of course. Obvious- 
ly, you have just read a letter from one of 
them. He didn’t seem very frightened. The 
county committeeman that wrote the letter 
the Senator just read was not very afraid. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. I think they have 
a right to. I agree with you thoroughly. 

Secretary Freeman. Sure. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. He was objecting 
to what he said was the pressure of the De- 
partment using the Department funds and 
ASC committee people to support this thing 
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on the affirmative side, as a Government 
operation. 

Secretary Freeman. Honestly, Senator, I 
think one of the problems that probably 
stems from his letter is that the fact, when 
you present both sides and the results are 
60 overwhelmingly affirmative in favor of the 
benefit of the wheat farmer to vote yes, that 
those people who philosophically oppose the 
program then feel that there is a campaign 
on rather than a presentation of the honest 
facts. 

That has been the problem. 

* * . 

(On page 75:) 

Senator HICKENLOOPER, I thought in view 
of the discussion awhile ago about the $900 
being available in this one country for hold- 
ing barbecues and meetings and socializing 
affairs, that it might probably extend to per 
diem and mileage and so on, of the ASC 
committees. ; 

But I think the record will have to show 
that at some later date when we can get to it. 

Secretary FREEMAN. The $900 is to conduct 
the referendum. 

Senator HIcKENLOoPER. Conduct the elec- 
tion? Including the socializing meetings and 
the free eating for advocating. 

Secretary Freeman. Sir, you are very per- 
sistent to put words in my mouth. What I 
said was the $900 was to carry forth the ref- 
erendum because the county committee in 
question had not allowed funds to do this. 
They asked for some $8,000 increase. They 
got $900. We had the mandate of the Ap- 
propriations Committee very much in mind 
and we did not give them what they asked. 

* » * * . 
(On page 83:) 
Secretary FREEMAN. May I just add, in re- 

sponse to that, I appreciate the Senator’s 
comments. I, as a matter of policy, have not 
tried to exhort, because I was not trying to 
tell any farmer how to vote. Occasionally, 
if I were asked pointblank, if I were a wheat 
farmer, how I would vote, I would have said 
that I would vote “yes” and I would bave said 
that honestly. On the other hand, I would 
assure you that there is not one iota of com- 
pulsion on anybody in any committee to do 
an in connection with the referendum 
except the directive from the Secretary to 
participate in the process of distributing in- 
formation, to answer questions, to attend the 
meetings, and to make available to the wheat 
farmers who will be called on to vote in the 
referendum such help, and there is no con- 
nection. whatsoever between what you refer 
to as the loyalty oath. Moreover, I repeat 
again that the oath is not yet a matter in 
force and effect since the actual wording of 
the pledge itself has not yet been decided 
upon by the Department. They have no con- 
nection whatsoever. 

The proposed regulation, as I said this 
morning, is a product of the recommenda- 
tions of the advisory committee that worked 
for many months on it, that felt that this 
would serve to tighten up some of the regu- 
lations, some of the things that were needed, 
but has no relationship whatsoever. And as 
to my knowledge it has never been referred 
to in connection with the wheat referendum 


at all. 
. * . * * 
(On page 90:) 


Senator Hicken.Looper. I think the editors 
of quite a few newspapers are against the 
program. I do not believe there is as much 
support for it as many of us would like to 
believe. 

We have already discussed the instructions 
to the people in McCone County, which is 
quite an interesting revelation. 

Secretary FREEMAN. I would think that the 
record should show that no such instructions 
have been proven or established. This is 
purely a letter, and it is totally hearsay. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Well, I presume 
that the people who got the letter did not 
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have the facility to go back here to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and find out. They 
probably took it on its face value, because it 
came out from officials of the ASC there and 
they undoubtedly assumed that it was, 
whether it is true or not. I am not going 
to the complete authenticity of it. 

Secretary FREEMAN. I am glad that you ac- 
knowledge that it is not an established fact, 
along with proving that it was merely conjec- 
ture, a biased statement. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. No. 

Secretary Freeman. By county chairmen 
who allegedly are so coerced by the Depart- 
ment that they tremble in their boots and 
would not dare oppose a program. 

The Cxuatrman. Is he still a member? 

Secretary Freeman. He was and is a com- 
mittee member. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. You have got your 
record of these protests; have you taken ac- 
tion here? 

Secretary Freeman. Not that I know of. 

Senator HIicKENLOOPER. No? 

The CHarrman. Is he still a member—has 
he been thrown out? 

Secretary Freeman. No. There would be 
no basis for throwing him out. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. I think it is easily 
established—the fact is easily established 
that the instructions went out from that 
local headquarters. Whether they went back 
up and were authorized and directed at the 
top, I am not certain. 

Secretary FREEMAN. This is not correct. I 
think that we ought to be a little accurate 
if we are going to mention the $900 so that 
there will be that—I know that you would 
want a factual record—that there was a dis- 
cussion between a farmer fleldman and a 
county chairman as to certain funds that had 
been requested by the county. Now, the 
nature of that discussion and what was said 
seems to be very strong difference of opinion 
about it. 

What you relate is what the county chair- 
man said the farmer fleldman said. What 
they believe was said to the county chair- 
man is quite diametrically different; and 
therefore, I guess in that kind of thing you 
take your choice, but this is, certainly, not 
an established fact and the record ought to 
show that. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. In Arizona the ASC 
organization there, the chairman of the Ari- 
zona State committee, sent to all county and 
community ASC committeemen and county 
office managers, on the stationery of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, a bulletin on May 
21, 1963—no; it was sent out on April 11, 
1963—they have a date of May 21, 1963, on 
it. I got the date of the referendum first. 

Mr. O. W. Rugg signs this. He does that 
apparently as State chairman. Among other 
things, this says: 

“For whatever reason, an organized cam- 
paign is being waged to coerce the wheat 
farmers of the country into voting no. 

“The issues involved are not being ac- 
curately or im ly discussed and ana- 
lyzed. Misinformation, distortion, emotion- 
alism, and all manner of pressure tactics 
are being employed. Whether or not the 
wheat farmers understand specifically why 
they should vote no, or whether or not such 
a vote would be in their own or the Nation’s 
best interests, aren’t being given such con- 
sideration.” 

This is in the official bulletin sent out to 
the community ASC committeemen, the 
county office managers by the chairman of 
the Arizona State committee. 

He says further, under the heading of 
“Misinformation,” which he referred to 
above: 

“The new act and the economic impor- 
tance of wheat would make it for 
us to assign the highest priority to the wheat 

program even if there were no organized op- 
position. Unfortunately, so much misinfor- 
mation is being spread that we must work 
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doubly hard to make the program under- 
stood 


“An illustration is recounted in a news 
story in the Des Moines Register, March 30. 
The reporter, Charles Bailey, states: 

The actual text of Freeman’s remarks 
indicates that the quote used by Shuman is 
not only out of context, but inaccurate. 
This reporter was among a half a dozen 
newsmen who fiew from Washington and 
heard these speeches.’” 

I am not too sure that is appropriate to 
my particular comment. [Laughter.] 

Secretary FREEMAN. Please finish. 

Senator HIicKENLOOPER. I say—the reason I 
say that is that if necessary, we will get the 
whole statement to see whether it was taken 
out of context or not. This did not go par- 
ticularly to the point that I was trying to 
make, but the whole speech, and the ques- 
tion of whether or not it was taken out of 
context or not, I think is subject to judg- 
ment by anybody who sees it and I did not 
intend to go into that at this particular 
moment, because it is collateral to this mat- 
ter. 

Also, this letter on Government stationery 
quotes Drew Pearson’s radio broadcast, 
March 24, which is carried at company ex- 
pense in Mr. Pearson’s column, apparently, 
at least this portion of it, which is as fol- 
lows: 

“Well, there was a lot of protest against 
doctored photographs in Joe McCarthy's day, 
but the American Farm Bureau has now dis- 
tributed an interesting doctored radio broad- 
cast to 500 radio stations. It carries a speech 
by Charles Shuman, head of the Farm Bu- 
reau, with parts of a speech by Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman. Secretary Freeman's 
voice is given in an angry, stepped-up tone, 
while Shuman’s voice is calm and resonant. 

“In situations of the kind illustrated here, 
we will have a hard job getting the plain 
facts of the program separated from the 
emotional fog and clearly understood. But 
we must succeed.” 

This last is Mr. Rugg's statement. Mr. 
Shuman’s voice is calm and resonant ended 
the quote. 

Secretary FREEMAN. It is very uncompli- 
mentary to me. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. This is a cumula- 
tive part of the practice to build up what 
the Department is doing and putting pres- 
sure on the people down at the grassroots. 

Secretary FREEMAN. I am sure that we 
would disagree with that. The facts should 
be clearly understood. I am sure that you 
will not disagree with that. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. You say that I 
would disagree? 

Secretary FREEMAN. I am sure that you will 
agree with that. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. That I thoroughly 
agree with you. That is why I say that you 
should be presently given the other side of 
it. 

Secretary FREEMAN. Really, that letter you 
would consider a sensible piece of work by 
the chairman in question. 

Senator HICKENLOopER. Well, I do not know 
how sensible it is. I still think that you sent 
only part of it and it does not discuss the 
other side of it. 

Secretary Freeman. He wanted to be sure 
that they got the facts. He did not discuss 
anything. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER, I think that if you 
read this letter, he did. That is the whole 
thing. Anybody votes no is crazy, is what 
it says. 

Well, be that as it may, I do not mean to 
go into the merits of the matter except to 
show the cumulative buildup of facts. 

Senator Proxmire. Can I read that letter? 

Senator HICKENLOOPER, Yes. 

Senator Youne. I am not clear what you 
are trying to bring out. Do you think that 
the Government should explain all other 
alternatives? 
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The Government's only obligation is to ex- 
plain the law? Are you advocating that the 
Government explain all other alternatives, 
too? 

(On page 96:) 

Senator EDMONDSON. This letter here that 
you referred to a minute ago of April 1963, 
from the Arizona ASC, rather than creating 
a prima facie case of coercion, I believe, al- 
most proves conclusively that there is no 
coercion. In this the chairman of the Ari- 
zona ASC State Committee states this: 

“It is our duty as employees and represent- 
atives of ASCS to provide the wheat farmer 
with factual information about this pro- 
gram. It is our obligation to him to insure 
that the vote he casts in this referendum 
(‘yes’ or ‘no’) is based on his own conclu- 
sions drawn from a thorough understanding 
of the issues involved. 

“If he goes to the polls prepared to vote 
‘no’ solely because he has been high-pres- 
sured into doing so, without being given a 
fair chance to form his own opinions and 
make up his own mind, we will have failed.” 

Senator Proxmime. Read the last para- 
graph. 

Senator EDMONDSON (reading): 

“We want the wheat farmer who casts 
his vote on May 21 to be a well-informed per- 
son, who will vote according to his own best 
judgment. This is our responsibility and 
our challenge.” 

Rather than create any impression of a 
prima facie case as to the Department of 
Agriculture, it is the contrary. I think it 
should be admitted into the record. 

The CHAIRMAN, I thought that it was put 
in the record. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. I thought that it 
was put in. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that 
letter will be put into the record. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., April 11, 1963. 

To: County and community ASC committee- 

men, county office managers. 
From: Chairman, Arizona ASC State Com- 

mittee. 
Subject: Wheat program for 1964. 

MAY 21, 1963 


Although Arizona is not a major wheat- 
producing State, I am sure all of us are aware 
of the significance of this date. 

On that day the wheat farmers in the Na- 
tion will cast their ballots in the 1964 wheat 
referendum. 

Normally, after having been fully informed 
of the provisions of a farm program through 
our State and county committees, the grow- 
ers who will be affected by the outcome of a 
referendum are permitted to make their own 
decisions on how they will vote. 

However, in this case it is not so. For 
whatever reason, an organized campaign is 
being waged to coerce the wheat farmers of 
the country into voting “no.” The issues 
involved are not being accurately or impar- 
tially discussed and analyzed. Misinforma- 
tion, distortion, emotionalism, and all man- 
ner of pressure tactics are being employed. 
Whether or not the wheat farmers under- 
stand specifically why they should vote no,“ 
or whether or not such a vote would be in 
their own or the Nation’s best interests, 
aren't being given much consideration. 

This situation is summarized in the fol- 
lowing statement from Horace B. Godfrey, 
Administrator, ASCS: 

“Misinformation: The new act and the 
economic importance of wheat would make 
it mecessary for us to assign the highest pri- 
ority to the wheat program even if there 
were no organized opposition. Unfortunate- 
ly, so much misinformation is being spread 
that we must work doubly hard to make the 
program understood. 
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“An illustration is recounted in a news 
story in the Des Moines Register, March 30. 
The reporter, Charles Bailey, states: “The 
actual text of Freeman’s remarks * * * in- 
dicates that the quote used by Shuman is 
not only out of context, but inaccurate. 
This reporter was among a half-dozen news- 
men who flew from Washington and heard 
the speeches.’ 

“The news story starts out as follows: 

The specter of American farmers reduced 
to the status of faceless punchcards in a 
brainless electronic machine is being raised 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
its campaign against the Kennedy adminis- 
tration’s wheat plan.“ 

“Drew Pearson's radio broadcast March 24 
included this: 

Well, there was a lot of protest against 
doctored photographs in Joe McCarthy's day, 
but the American Farm Bureau has now dis- 
tributed an interesting doctored radio broad- 
cast to 500 radio stations. It carries a speech 
by Charles Shuman, head of the Farm Bu- 
reau, with parts of a speech by Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman. Secretary Free- 
man’s voice is given in an angry, seeped 
up tone, while Shuman’s voice is calm and 
resonant.’ 

“In situations of the kind illustrated here, 
we will have a hard job getting the plain 
facts of the program separated from the emo- 
tional fog and clearly understood. But we 
must succeed.” 

The attached excerpt from a talk by Under 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Murphy 
sheds more light on the issues at stake in 
this referendum. 

You have already been furnished a good 
deal of material explaining the provisions 
of the 1964 wheat program. More will be 
supplied as it becomes available. 

It is our duty as employees and represent- 
atives of ASCS to provide the wheat farmer 
with factual information about this pro- 
gram. It is our obligation to him to insure 
that the vote he casts in this referendum 
(“yes” or no“) is based on his own conclu- 
sions drawn from a thorough understanding 
of the issues involved. 

If he goes to the polls prepared to vote 
“no” solely because he has been high-pres- 
sured into doing so, without being given a 
fair chance to form his own opinions and 
make up his own mind, we will have failed. 

We want the wheat farmer who casts his 
vote on May 21 to be a well-informed person, 
who will vote according to his own best judg- 
ment. This is our responsibility and our 
challenge. 

I know we will meet it. 

O. W. Ruse. 

On page 109: 

Senator Proxmire. Mr. Secretary, I want to 
commend you for the way that you have 
handled the vigorous, hard-hitting, and pow- 
erful, and protracted cross-examination from 
my distinguished colleague from Iowa. 

I think you have held up extraordinarily 
well, and I think that this case which the 
Senator from Iowa so skillfully built on 
“direct coercion” impresses me with this fact. 

There are, as I understand it, 1,600,000 
farmers eligible to vote roughly in the new 
referendum? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. Depending 
upon the number of small farmers who sign 
up to participate. 

Senator Proxmire. And a million are ex- 
pected to vote in it. 

There are approximately 9,000 county ASC 
committeemen throughout the country, may- 
be two-thirds or half of whom are interested 
actively in this program; 80,000 community 
ASC members, and yet I have not heard one 
single instance, not one, not a single one, of 
any ASC man who has told a farmer that he 
should vote “yes.” 

Now, it is true that there have been some 
editorials sent out from one ASC level to 
another that advocate a “yes” vote from an 
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Iowa newspaper, but I have not heard of a 
single instance of violation of the order you 
have given ASC personnel to provide infor- 
mation and not tell farmers how to vote. 

And it is remarkable to me that this ref- 
erendum is being conducted in this way when 
there are so many people involved who feel 
so deeply, and who have such a tremendous 
economic stake. 

And I want to congratulate you not only 
on the restraint that you have exhibited but 
on the remarkable discipline in your Depart- 
ment and among your people. 

They have apparently been faithful to the 
directions which you have given them and 
they have done their best to inform the 
farmers on what the issues are without be- 
coming advocates. 

And nothing, nothing is harder, particu- 
larly in our country, where we are so active 
and vigorous and proud of our political 
position, 

We go out and say, “Vote for Freeman,” 
or “Vote against Freeman,” or “Vote for 
Proxmire,” or “Vote against ProxMIRe.” 

But these people have been successful in 
main this kind of discipline. 

I think exhibit 15, of the Senator from 
Iowa’s Case for Coercion” which the Senator 
from Oklahoma read, certainly should be a 
banner exhibit on your side in this cause as 
he read those paragraphs 

That particular ASC official instructed 
other ASC officials to be very sure that they 
only informed farmers what the facts were, 
and that they let them make up their own 
minds, 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I have found the papers for which I 
was looking. I shall conclude my re- 
marks with the request that they be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. I 
refer to an editorial entitled “Wheat 
Fact and Fancy” which was published 
in the Des Moines Register of my home 
State, on March 6, 1963. It was cir- 
culated in the form of a bulletin by the 
Twin Falls County, Idaho, ASCS Com- 
mittee on March 26, 1963. It criticizes 
the opposition to a “yes” vote in the 
referendum. I understand that the edi- 
torial was also circulated by the ASCS 
Committee of Monroe County in Michi- 
gan. 

Later an article entitled “Wilson Sees 
Wheat Vote ‘Yes’ As Disastrous” was 
published in the Des Moines Register of 
April 7, 1963. The ASCS Committee did 
nok see fit to circulate the Wilson arti- 

e. 

This shows a pattern of scattering 
this information. The ASCS people use 
Government stationery and Government 
time only to scatter information of a 
favorable type to them, but do not use 
any information published in the same 
newspaper arguing on the other side of 
the question. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial and the article be 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
Mar. 6, 1963] 
WHEAT FACT AND Fancy 

The Farm Bureau is conducting a major 
drive to defeat the new wheat program which 
will go into efect in 1964 if two-thirds of 
the growers vote in favor of it in a referen- 
dum in June of this year. The Bureau says 
the basic issue is “whether the farms of 
America are to be managed by farmers or 
by a Government bureaucracy.” It says a 
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favorable vote would “give a great boost” to 
the administration's efforts to expand “sup- 
ply management” to other commodities, but 
a “no” vote would be interpreted as a sign 
farmers do not want additional compulsory 
supply management programs. 

This view of the wheat referendum seems 
unduly apocalyptic. 

If farmers vote for the program, they will 
not be committing themselves to it for all 
time to come, but only for the 1964 wheat 
crop. If the program proved in practice to 
be as bad as the Farm Bureau says it is, 
surely this would be apparent to farmers, 
and they could reject the program on the 
next vote. And Congress could change it. 
What farmers are voting for in this referen- 
dum is not a new direction for all farm pro- 
grams, as the Farm Bureau says, but a trial 
of a new plan for wheat. 

The Farm Bureau is sounding dire warn- 
ings about the wheat “controls” which 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the orga- 
nization, says are the “tightest, most restric- 
tive ever proposed for any farm crop.” That 
is extreme language, and it is careless lan- 
guage. Many kinds of controls have been 
proposed since 1920. 

wheat controls are no tighter than 
those which have been in effect for tobacco 
and cotton for years and are not as tight 
as the controls for sugar. The Farm Bureau 
consistently backs these programs. 

If two-thirds of the farmers vote in favor 
of the programs, every wheatgrower will be 
required to comply with his acreage allot- 
ment. He can grow as much wheat as he 
is able to grow on the allotted acres but he 
will receive the full support (about $2 a 
bushel) only on a number of bushels to be 
determined as his share of the national sup- 
ply used for domestic food consumption plus 
a portion of exports. 

There are no more controls on the farmer 
than in the case of any crop where manda- 
tory acreage allotments are in effect, as they 
have been in wheat for years. The main 
difference in the new program is that the 
price support will be a two-price deal: 
The grain not eligible for the top price sup- 
port (probably about one-seventh of pro- 
duction) will receive a lower support com- 
parable to feed grain supports, about $1.25 
a bushel. Growers also will get a land- 
retirement payment for acres taken out of 
wheat. 

The Farm Bureau correctly says that this 
new program will result in some decline, 
probably small, in the total net income re- 
ceived by wheatgrowers (but not in average 
income, because the number of growers is 
dropping). The two-price support plan re- 
sults in a lower blend price support for 
wheat. 

But rejection of the new plan would mean 
a much larger drop in wheat income. Price 
supports for all wheat produced would drop 
to 50 percent of parity, about $1.25 a bushel. 

It is hard to see how the Farm Bureau 
leaders can get so wrought up about “com- 
pulsion” and “dictatorial controls” which do 
not go into effect unless two-thirds of the 
producers vote to accept them. What the 
Government is saying is that, if two-thirds 
of the producers favor the controls, then 
everyone who chooses to grow wheat will have 
to go along. Every business has regulations, 
governmental or private. 

It seems not unreasonable that the Gov- 
ernment ask farmers to cooperate in limit- 
ing production if they want a guaranteed 
price for their product. If they don’t want 
to comply with acreage allotments in return 
for a higher price, well that settles that. 
But it isn’t an issue of Government man- 
agement of farms, nor is it setting the course 
of farm policy forevermore. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. OSMER LOWE, 
Office Manager. 
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[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, Apr. 
, J 
WILSON SEES WHEAT-VOTE “YES” AS 
DISASTROUS 
(By Richard Wilson) 

WAsHINGTON, D.C.—Thirty years ago this 
month the New Deal was beginning the most 
audacious adventure in economic control 
ever undertaken. Now it is $48 billion and 
six Secretaries of Agriculture later. The 
farm problem of 30 years ago is in some re- 
spects worse than ever. Human misery is no 
longer involved, but not even a close ap- 
proach has been made to an economically 
sound and permanently workable solution. 
Political problems have been eased. Farm- 
ers as a class are fewer, smarter and better 
off. 

After the passage of all this time and the 
spending of a vast treasure to increase farm- 
ers’ incomes the great farm technocracy is 
facing a key decision: Whether to take the 
final plunge into the strictest form of con- 
trol and regimentation of private enterprise 
ever seriously proposed in this country. 


FASTER FOOD 


The issue rises because the loose and cir- 
cumscribed control systems of the last 30 
years, in all their myriad forms, have not 
worked satisfactorily. On the whole, sur- 
pluses have continued to mount until it costs 
nearly $1 billion a year merely to carry them, 
Every agricultural program devised has fallen 
afoul of technological progress. 

The issue turns on a new control system 
for the production and marketing of wheat. 
About half the farmers in the Nation grow 
wheat. They have operated under a control 
system involving limitation of acreage and 
marketing and fixed prices. But never have 
the producers of wheat, or any other com- 
modity, submitted to the strict controls of 
planting and marketing which would 
virtually convert their farms into State 
enterprises. 


WOULD BE HARNESSED 


Now, under law, such a program of con- 
trolled acreage and controlled marketing is 
to be submitted to the producers of wheat 
in a referendum on May 21. Under this pro- 
gram, Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman 
would hear every grain of wheat that falls. 
Bushel by bushel, wheat would flow into its 
various uses by Government permit and cer- 
tification and at Government prices. Farm- 
ers would be harnessed in a system providing 
fines up to $5,000 for violating regulations 
and jail sentences up to 10 years for fraud. 

A wheat farmer could oppose this program 
with all his heart and mind, and go out of 
business if his convictions were strong 
enough. For the Government pays him 
nothing for an independent conscience. If 
two of his three nelghbors want the program 
and he does not, he is sacrificed to the gen- 
eral interest; he conducts his business their 
way or not at all, The new wheat program 
will be mandatory on all if it is approved by 
two-thirds. 

EXTENSION TO OTHERS? 


It is widely believed that if wheat farmers 
approve the new program the way will be 
opened for a similar State enterprise system 
for the producers of corn, feed grains, live- 
stock—and in the end all forms of agricul- 
tural control will take this pattern. 

Farmers now are faced by the facts of 

t Government control, and they 
must ask themselves if this is really what 
they want. If wheat farmers say “No” on 
May 21, they can change the whole course 
of the Freeman-Kennedy farm program. 
They can, in fact, blow it out of the water. 

This choice is made by a semblance—some 
think it a travesty—of democracy. In a pre- 
vious referendum only 235,700 farmers voted, 
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perhaps no more than one-sixth of the total 
farms on which acreage allotments existed. 
By every means that is legal the vast agri- 
cultural bureaucracy is trying to sway the 
vote in favor of the State enterprise system. 

The absurd claim is made by Secretary 
Freeman that farmers are choosing between 
$2 per bushel and $1 per bushel wheat. This 
is not even statistically correct. Freeman is 
trying to persuade farmers that Congress and 
Kennedy will leave them in the lurch if they 
turn down the new control program, and 
there will be nothing but an old control 
program that will cut their income in half. 
This is so unrealistic that few farmers will be 
fooled. 

Farmers won't be left in the lurch. They 
are given a chance now to escape a new regi- 
mentation that they will come to hate even 
more than some of them detest their present 
restrictions. If the wheat farmers say “No,” 
Congress will come immediately to grips with 
this problem again, and there is no lack of 
effective programs which could be enacted. 

The choice is not between $2 and $1 wheat. 
It is a choice of freedom and responsibility 
or the intensification of control systems 
which haven't yet been able to do the job. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield the 
floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1227) authorizing the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women—a non- 
profit corporation in the District of Co- 
lumbia—to consolidate with the Alliance 
of Unitarian Women—a nonprofit cor- 
poration in the State of Massachusetts. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 119) to print as a House 
document the Constitution of the United 
States, with an analytical index and 
ancillaries regarding proposed amend- 
ments. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 2440) to authorize appropriations 
during fiscal year 1964 for procurement, 
research, development, test, and evalu- 
ation of aircraft, missiles, and naval ves- 
sels for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 5517) making supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes; that 
the House receded from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 10, 12, 30, 34, 41, 42, 43, 44, and 56 
to the bill, and concurred therein; that 
the House receded from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 11 and 27 to the bill, and concurred 
therein, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate, and that the House insisted 
upon its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 76 to the bill. 
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INCREASE IN TRANSATLANTIC AND 
TRANSPACIFIC AIRLINE FARES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 
very serious and far-reaching matter 
has been debated in foreign capitals and 
here in Washington during the past few 
weeks, and it now deserves the earnest 
attention of all of us. I refer to the 
recent attempts by the International Air 
Transport Association—IATA—to force 
upon the U.S.-flag carriers substantial 
increases in transatlantic and trans- 
pacific airline fares, which increases had 
been flatly rejected by our own Civil 
Aeronautics Board, under powers in- 
vested in the Board by Congress. 

This debate involved something deeper 
than the proposed fare increases. It 
concerned the advisability of continuing 
the present system of monopoly price- 
fixing by this private cartel, particularly 
when its decisions affect the public in- 
terest of millions of Americans who will 
provide the bulk of the air traffic over- 
seas during the coming years. It con- 
cerned the whole philosophy of whether 
we should continue to allow an interna- 
tional air rate policy which would hold 
a large umbrella over inefficient car- 
riers and at the same time discourage air 
travel by unreasonably high rates. It 
brought into sharp perspective the fun- 
damental difference between our Ameri- 
can airline policy of competition and 
lowest possible fares, and the protection- 
ist doctrines of foreign governments who 
seek to keep their national airlines flying 
no matter what the cost to the pas- 
sengers. 

Into this debate stepped the Civil 
Aeronautics Board with the force of a 
tiger. The Board held hearings on the 
proposed increases, analyzed the facts, 
and came out with two orders, in sub- 
stance stating that it was fed up with the 
IATA policy of pushing up rates to the 
accommodation of the protective phi- 
losophies of foreign governments. It 
notified its flag carriers that it would not 
approve the new increased fares because 
in its judgment they were not in the in- 
terest of the American public. This 
meant any attempt by the American car- 
riers to follow the IATA increases would 
subject them to possible criminal prose- 
cution and other sanctions in this coun- 
try 


Chairman Alan Boyd, speaking on be- 
half of the majority of the Board, then 
flew to meetings in London and else- 
where in Europe, and warned all for- 
eign carriers and their governments that 
the United States would not counten- 
ance another fare boost from IATA, 
especially when facts proved that Ameri- 
can carriers can operate at a profit un- 
der present fares to the benefit of the 
public interest. Mr. Boyd was unbend- 
ing and appeared to go all out in his 
attempts to convince our friends over- 
seas that this time we meant business, 
despite the consequences. 

Many of us here in Congress ap- 
plauded this action by the Board and 
the strong stand taken by Chairman 
Boyd. On May 2, 1963, I wrote a letter 
to Mr. Boyd, urging him to hold fast to 
his position. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
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imous consent to have this letter printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

May 2, 1963. 
Hon. ALAN S. Boyp, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALAN: I want you to know that I 
have been following with serious interest 
your recent attempts to prevent an increase 
in certain airline fares on the Atlantic and 
Pacific routes. I commend you and other 
members of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the courageous, hardline-stand you are tak- 
ing in the public interest at the present 
International Air Transport Association rate 
meetings. 

I know I speak for many Senators and 
Congressmen who have become increasingly 
concerned as to the power of this interna- 
tional cartel to dictate fare boosts in the 
face of a growing traffic potential, the lion’s 
share of which is, and will be, provided by 
the United States. I personally have been 
very disturbed over the prior policy of the 
CAB to sit by in quiet acquiescence allow- 
ing each round of IATA rates to go forward 
without challenge in the public interest. 

Your presence in London, and the recent 
decision of the Board finally to reject the 
rates proposed by this cartel is an overdue 
necessity. I most sincerely urge you to hold 
fast to your position, even if this may even- 
tually result in the declaration of an “open 
competitive rate” for American carriers, and 
the possible dissolution of the IATA combi- 
nation. Our American aviation policy has 
always been one of promoting competition 
and innovation both in fares and service to 
greater benefit of airline passengers and 
shippers. Certainly where this country is 
the fundamental source of such customers, 
the CAB has the basic duty to see that they 
are fairly charged commensurate with the 
reasonable protection of a continuing com- 
petitive air network. 

I am informed that there is a possibility 
that foreign carriers which desire these rate 
increases may effectuate some sanctions 
against our air carriers if they do not co- 
operate with the agreed upon IATA rates. 
I most certainly hope that the foreign car- 
riers will make a special effort to under- 
stand the importance of our country’s posi- 
tion on this rate matter, and not see fit to 
test our determined stand through moves of 
retaliation which can only lead to counter 
moves by our Government to protect its 
interests. 

Therefore, I compliment you, the other 
Board members and the CAB staff in the 
position you are asserting, and I urge that 
you will not deter from your course, but 
rather make it crystal clear to all foreign 
carriers that this country will not accept 
the international rate increases and will 
utilize all available powers to protect itself 
from any adverse consequences arising out 
of any retaliation. 

You are in a position of strength with the 
public interest of airline customers on your 
side. You are right, and your position must 
be respected. 

I would very much appreciate meeting 
with you when you return to Washington 
for a discussion of this problem and the 
need for possible legislation directed to fur- 
thering the protection of the public interest 
in this regard. 

Sincerely, 
ESTES KEFAUVER. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGNU- 
son] chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, in a speech before this body 
solidly denounced the efforts of IATA and 
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the foreign governments to threaten our 
country into following the cartel, and 
he stated: 

The issue is not whether international air 
fares should be lowered, increased, or other- 
wise modified, but rather whether this coun- 
try will withstand pressure to compromise 
its position and in so doing, principle. Our 
Government through its properly delegated 
agency, the Civil Aeronautics Board, has 
determined that a fare increase is not war- 
ranted and is contrary to the public interest. 
In this connection it might be well to point 
out that American citizens represent the 
primary source of the international air travel 
market—it will be American citizens who 
must bear the major burden of any fare 
increase. My personal concern is not whether 
foreign carriers raise their rates but rather 
that foreign governments do not dictate fares 
to our carriers contrary to the expressed 
mandate of our Government. Our carriers 
operate efficiently and profitably at current 
fares. If foreign carriers cannot compete 
at these levels perhaps some soul searching 
as to the need for their continued existence 
would be in order. In any event, American 
citizens are not to be denied the choice of 
lower fares which our carriers are willing 
and able to provide. 


Senator Macnuson then set forth a 
number of existing powers which the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Execu- 
tive have to counter the threatened re- 
taliation by the foreign governments, 
and he warned: 

There are apparently some who, perhaps 
with some justification when reviewing nego- 
tiations of the past, hold to the conviction 
the United States will at the last minute 
acquiesce. This conviction has been nur- 
tured by certain individuals, although for- 
tunately very few, who have publicly sup- 
ported the U.S. position and privately sought 
its retrenchment. To those few I seriously 
commend a studious review of our criminal 
statutes. 


Finally, Senator Macnuson spelled out 
what most of us thought to be the U.S. 
Position: 

The United States has made clear its posi- 
tion in this matter and its determination to 
take whatever action may be appropriate to 
maintain it. If, as a consequence, incon- 
venience or hardships are imposed upon 
some of our citizens, I think they all would 
nevertheless urge that we stand firm in what 
we think is right. If in the past this country 
has been too modest to show others that it 
has more backbone than they might suspect, 
today and tomorrow may shock them, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s big stick has been taken 
out of storage. 


At the very time that Chairman Boyd 
was asserting the CAB’s strong stand in 
conferences with foreign representatives, 
the President issued a major report set- 
ting forth positive U.S. policy con- 
cerning international air transporta- 
tion. That report reasserted our belief 
in a strong, competitive international 
airline network, and gave notice that this 
country would make every effort to press 
for lower fares and continue to disap- 
prove IATA rates “if they are clearly 
unreasonable.” It expressed a U.S. de- 
termination to pursue and protect our 
public interest position aggressively and 
vigorously. There appeared to be little 
doubt that there had been a departure 
from prior policy, and that we were now 
really going to fight these cartelized in- 
creases. 
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Now, Mr. President, look what has hap- 
pened. At 3 o’clock today, practically on 
the eve of crucial negotiations to be held 
in Bermuda, the CAB has announced 
that it is backing off—capitulating to the 
demands of the United Kingdom that 
we push up our fares to the new IATA 
level. This is apparently being done 
at the insistence of the State Depart- 
ment, but on this we need clarification. 

The story is that the United Kingdom 
has warned our American carriers that 
they cannot land on British soil if they 
refuse to charge the higher fares, and 
that American planes will be impounded 
in Britain. This is an extraordinary 
action, and an insult to our sovereignty. 
The British have taken this action ap- 
parently without substantial notice, and 
before we had the opportunity to negoti- 
ate further with them and the carriers 
at the Bermuda conference, 

The State Department, knowing full 
well that we have existing powers of re- 
taliation to contain these threats by the 
United Kingdom, has nevertheless re- 
treated to a protectionist, conservative 
position and in doing so it has turned its 
back on the public interest. It has held 
us up to our European neighbor as bluff- 
ers, weak when the in-fighting gets the 
toughest, and a country without power 
to protect our basic economic beliefs 
when the time comes to stand up and be 
counted. 

What is this British power, when the 
lion’s share of transatlantic traffic is 
American inspired, to attempt to reform 
our American airline policy by such 
egregious threats and retaliation? The 
sad fact may well be that the British 
carriers are just not as efficient as Amer- 
ican carriers, and should do some drastic 
soul-searching to find out how to op- 
erate at a profit at reasonable rates. One 
thing the State Department should have 
remembered is that American consumers 
do not intend to subsidize the ineffici- 
encies of foreign competitors. Yet by 
giving into these foreign dictated rates, 
that is precisely what we are doing. 

You may ask me, Mr. President, what 
is it that I would have wanted the State 
Department and the CAB todo. I have 
no difficulty in answering that because I 
anticipated the answer when I first sup- 
ported Chairman Boyd. Go all the way 
to protect our interests against these 
sanctions. Chairman MAGNUSON, an ex- 
pert here, has given the State Depart- 
ment a full briefing on our powers. The 
important ingredient of the issue here— 
the public interest—is far too great to 
be jettisoned by State Department sur- 
render. 

I am well aware of the traditional 
attitude of our diplomatic representa- 
tives who desire harmony among our 
allies and protection of American prop- 
erty interests. I also appreciate that 
they do not like the idea of waving sticks 
at the United Kingdom—but we have a 
vital issue here. We are tired of being 
the victim of IATA, tired of being dic- 
tated to by foreign cartels. We are ab- 
solutely entitled to a strong, progressive, 
get-tough policy when our economic 
rights of competition are threatened in 
the manner of the recent British action. 
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I say, gentlemen, this is an astonish- 
ing precedent. We hold ourselves out 
as giants fighting for a universal cause 
of the public good—lower, competitive 
fares, where the situation can support it, 
and yet on the eve of our strongest hour, 
the rug is pulled out from under us by 
the State Department, when there is suf- 
ficient power, sufficient protection now 
existing to embark upon a tougher 
American policy. 

We have to face up to these inter- 
national economic problems. There is 
a distance between the cartel approach— 
the protectionist approach of British 
and European thinking—and the anti- 
monopoly, free, competitive approach of 
the United States. 

We have to stand firm. Congressional 
policy demands we stand firm and fight 
for our principles. Our future as an 
international competitor requires us to 
stand firm. This indeed, Mr. President, 
is not the end of the matter. Much 
exploration must now be done to find 
where and why we failed today. I intend 
to cooperate with Senator Macnuson in 
finding the answers to this issue. There 
are many antitrust implications. The 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee staff has been watching these 
developments closely, and I have now 
given them new instructions to step up 
their investigation of the antitrust as- 
pects of all international airline opera- 
tions. We have just begun to look under 
the rug here. 

Finally, Mr. President, there is talk 
of the need for legislation. Well, we can 
wait for “clarifying” legislation for ages. 
We are always waiting for good legisla- 
tion. I will support strong legislation 
setting forth powers which are equal to 
those of other governments. However, 
in the meantime, there is plenty of 
power around right now to meet this 
U.K. action, and meet it we should have 
done, fast and firm. 

I hope there will be a reconsideration 
by the CAB and the State Department 
for we have gotten off to an unfortunate 
start in this most important interna- 
tional issue, and there is little time to 
remedy the damage done. 


THE PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
GROWS LONGER; MUCH WORK 
REMAINS TO LINK ALASKA WITH 
THIS INTERCONTINENTAL AR- 
TERY d 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this year delegates to the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway Congress drove from 
Panama to the District of Columbia. 
This historic event culminated with the 
first meeting of the Congress in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

On Monday, May 13, members of the 
Senate Committee on Public Works and 
members of the House Committee on 
Public Works met in joint session in the 
New Senate Office Building with dele- 
gates to the Pan American Highway 
Congress. 

The near completion of the highway 
uniting South, Central, and part of North 
America comes as a result of coopera- 
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tive venture of the United States and 
other nations through which the road 
crosses, the U.S. investment being two- 
thirds of the cost. I consider the invest- 
ment necessary and suggest that there is 
much remaining to be done. 

The Darien Gap in southern Panama 
must be conquered and that program will 
be funded as has the rest of the develop- 
ment. There also is urgent need to com- 
plete all of the highway. Alaska is a 
part of the United States and the Pan 
American Highway, properly, should ex- 
tend from the north of the 49th State to 
the southernmost extremity of Argen- 
tina, thereby linking all of the Americas. 
To do this there must be expansion 
through Canada so that the North as 
well as the South can merge and there 
must be highway development within the 
State of Alaska. 

I was, therefore, gratified and pleased 
to hear the remarks concerning the im- 
portant work ahead made by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia, the 
Honorable JENNINGS RANDOLPH, who is 
chairman of the Public Roads Subcom- 
mittee on which I have the honor to 
serve. 

Senator RANDOLPH said, in part: 

We can already perceive the time, as my 
distinguished colleague, Representative FAL- 
Lon, mentioned, of the final closing of the 
Darien Gap. We can, Senator GRUENING, 
look forward to the time when the Alaska 
Highway will be completed; and all of us, 
I am sure, can anticipate when certain na- 
tional systems will be joined with the Inter- 
American Highway. This monumental un- 
dertaking will then connect Fairbanks in 


Alaska with Tierra del Fuego at the south- 
ern extremity. 


Senator RANDOLPH termed the Pan 
American Highway “a symbolic monu- 
ment of our efforts to turn the tech- 
nology of modern civilization to the 
peaceful arts of trade and commerce; 
and these will bind our national iden- 
tities together—together in friendship, 
together in security, and together in 
progress, and together in faith.” 

During the joint session the Honorable 
Tomas Guardia, Jr., of Panama, dele- 
gate of his nation to the Pan American 
Highway Congress, delivered the re- 
sponse of Pan American Highway Con- 
gress to the two congressional commit- 
tees. Speaking in English, he too, in a 
message of friendship, noted the need to 
complete the highway. Senor Guardia 
said, in part: 

However, the subject of paramount im- 
portance for all of us in this meeting is the 
discussion of the completion, the final com- 
pletion, of the great Pan American Highway 
which as you know when terminated will go 
from the top of Alaska down to the tip of 
South America at Tierra del Fuego, a dis- 
tance of some 20,000 miles. 


An earlier speaker at the session was 
Representative JIM WRIGHT, of Fort 
Worth who recently inspected the work 
underway on the Darien Gap and else- 
where along the highway in Central 
America. Representative WRIGHT, dis- 
tinguished Texan, spoke to the delegates 
in Spanish. He pointed out that high- 
way development must be a mutual pro- 
gram if it is to work. Because of the 
importance of his speech I asked Con- 
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gressman WRIGHT for an English trans- 
lation which could be shared by all of the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that portions of the remarks by 
Senator RANDOLPH and Delegate Guardia 
and the full text of the address by Rep- 
resentative WRIGHT be reprinted in the 
Recorp at the close of my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, there 
were many highlights at the Monday 
session. 

Senator Cart HAYDEN was honored by 
the Pan American Highway Congress for 
his wonderful and continuing support of 
highway development, and special com- 
ment on Senator HaypbEn’s efforts in this 
important area was made by Senator 
SPESSARD HOLLAND, of Florida, who has 
served on the Public Works Committee 
and now is a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. President, I will not attempt to 
describe fully the program on Monday 
over which the chairman of the Senate 
Public Works Committee, the Honorable 
Pat McNamara, of Michigan, so ably pre- 
sided. We are making great strides in 
linking the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. We will build on this strong 
foundation an economy and friendship 
which will, I trust, inspire other areas in 
our world to emulate. 


EXHIBIT 1 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
West VIRGINIA, AT THE U.S. SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
Works JOINT MEETING WITH THE PAN 
AMERICAN HicHway CoNGREss, MONDAY, 
May 13, 1963 


Mr. Chairman and delegates to the Ninth 
Pan American Highway Congress, this is in- 
deed a high moment for all of us. There 
are many reasons for such feeling. One 
would be that this is the first time that the 
Pan American Congress has held its ses- 
sions in the Capital City of the United States. 
Those of us in this room who have recently 
completed the tour of the highway from 
Panama to Washington know that this 4,500 
miles of road through seven countries is 
giving reality to the long-desired aim of 
hemispheric solidarity. Perhaps more than 
the protocols and the conferences of dip- 
lomats, this link between our countries and 
our peoples will aid in the establishment in 
a true sense of a community of respect and 
understanding, to which we all subscribe 
and, more importantly I think, to which we 
aspire. 

We can already perceive the time, as my 
distinguished colleague, Representative FAL- 
LON, mentioned, of the final closing of the 
Darien Gap. We can, Senator GRUENING, 
look forward to the time when the Alaska 
Highway will be completed; and all of us, I 
am sure, çan anticipate when certain na- 
tional systems will be joined with the Inter- 
American Highway. This monumental un- 
dertaking will then connect Fairbanks in 
Alaska with Tierra del Fuego at the south- 
ern extremity. 

So, the Pan American Highway is a monu- 
ment in the most fundamental sense of the 
word, It is a symbolic monument of our 
efforts to turn the technology of modern 
civilization to the peaceful arts of trade and 
commerce; and these will bind our national 
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identities together—together in friendship, 
together in security, and together in prog- 
ress and together in faith. 


REMARKS BY Hon. TOMAS GUARDIA, JR., DELE- 
GATE OF PANAMA, ON BEHALF OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN HIGHWAY CONGRESS 


Mr. Chairman and Members of Congress 
of the Joint Public Works Committee, and 
members present of the Appropriations 
Committee, fellow delegates and ladies and 
gentlemen, in following the precedent of 
Congressman WRIGHT, I shall endeavor to 
speak to you in the rich, forceful, ever-grow- 
ing English language, which I have been 
trying very hard for many years to master. 
I humbly hope that I do as well as he did. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply honored to 
have been chosen by my fellow delegates to 
the Ninth Pan American Highway Congress 
to address this august chamber on this im- 
portant occasion, We bring you our warm 
greetings and those of our Governments and 
people. We also bring you our best wishes 
-for the success of your delicate legislative 
efforts, and for your personal well-being. 

We have been meeting here in this beauti- 
ful city of Washington for the past week and 
will be meeting for a few more days in con- 
nection with the sessions of the Ninth Pan 
American Highway Congress. Many im- 
portant subjects pertaining to the highway 
development in all its phases, and its allied 
subjects, such as tourism, transit, and 
others, are being discussed by the leading 
authorities which have been set by their 
respective Governments to represent them 
at this meeting. 

However, the subject of paramount im- 
portance for all of us in this meeting is the 
discussion of the completion, the final com- 
pletion, of the great Pan American Highway 
which as you know when terminated will 
go from the top of Alaska down to the tip 
of South America at Tierra del Fuego, a 
distance of some 20,000 miles. The delibera- 
tions will be resolved, and resolutions will 
be transmitted as recommendations to the 
Governments of the member countries to 
the Congress, and many good things will 
come of it. 

As far as the Pan American Highway is 
concerned, it may be well to make a short 
review of its present status. All of us in 
this room are familiar with its development 
through the 40 long years since that date 
in 1925 when men of great vision met at 
Santiago, Chile, and proposed the construc- 
tion of an international highway to join 
the countries of the Americas, 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE JIM WRIGHT, OF 
Texas, BEFORE A JOINT MEETING OF THE 
U.S. SENATE AND House oF REPRESENTA- 
Fee PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE, May 13, 
1 
Our esteemed friends, fellow laborers in 

the sometimes thorny vineyards of de- 
mocracy, fellow citizens of the new world, 
and builders of roads to progress, it is in- 
deed a great pleasure for us to welcome you 
to Washington and to this historic capital 
we regard as a citadel of freedom for all men, 
and to this committee room of the Congress 
where upon the anvils of debate and mu- 
tual agreement have been forged links in 
the chain of our Nation’s progress. 

It is a high endeavor which you pursue in 
your meetings here. The Pan American 
Highway stands as a towering monument to 
the ability of freemen to work together. 
When finally it shall be completed and one 
ribbon of concrete will connect our hemi- 
sphere from the ice-locked tundra of Alaska 
to the southernmost tip of the Americas, it 
will rate in historical significance with the 
communications network by which Alexan- 
der the Great connected Asia Minor in his 
day, and as a feat of engineering magnitude 
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will surpass the elaborate system of trails by 
which the Roman Empire first connected 
Europe. 

Solomon said, “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” When a highway for the 
Americas first was proposed, many met the 
proposal with scorn and derision and said 
that it could never be done. For more than 
30 years men of vision, of good will, and of 
good work have been proving them wrong. 
They have overcome barriers, both physical 
and economic, to push construction of this 
highway to its present state of near comple- 
tion. Mile by tortuous mile, through moun- 
tains, jungles, rock, mud, water, and desert, 
this work has progressed until today the 
goal of a completed Pan American Highway 
is within sight. Those of you whose dreams, 
whose toil, whose sweat have gone into the 
planning, design, and building of this road 
deserve our heartiest congratulations. 

Still, it is not a time to pause for idle and 
self-flattery of complacent self-congratula- 
tion. Both obstacles and opportunities re- 
main to be conquered. To make this project 
fulfill its total purpose will challenge the 
best that is in us. 

For one thing, our nations jointly need to 
be assured beyond doubt that our mutual 
investment will be protected. My Nation 
has invested approximately $178 million in 
that portion of the highway known as the 
Inter-American Highway between the Texas 
border and Chepo in Panama. Your nations 
have given unstintingly of their treasure to 
assist in this effort. Just as no man would 
invest in a home for his family only to let 
it deteriorate and fall apart for want of 
maintenance, no intelligent people would put 
its wealth into a highway only to see it 
deteriorate. 

Secondly, the great unrivaled potential for 
good to the people of your nations which this 
highway represents can never be adequately 
realized until it forms the basis for a na- 
tional network of ~oads in each of your 
countries, 

The time must come when no longer will 
entire communities of people be condemned 
to live their lives in isolation from their 
neighbors and fellow countrymen, separated 
by distance and geography from the benefits 
of civilization. They too have a destiny to 
fulfill and great contributions to make to 
the culture and economy of every country 
in our hemisphere. Roads alone can bring 
to them the 20th century with its new op- 
portunities for development, friendship, eco- 
nomic sufficiency and self-realization. Sec- 
ondary roads must one day connect with the 
Inter-American Highway like blood vessels 
with the main artery. The Inter-American 
High vay is like the spinal column. It serves 
its principal purpose only when it forms the 
basis for the ribs and arms and legs that 
make a complete person. It is like the trunk 
of a tree which bears fruit only when limbs 
and branches have sprouted from it. 

It is encouraging to observe that you have 
made progress in exploring the means for 
assuring continuous maintenance through 
some Inter-American institution. Ulti- 
mately it may be necessary to create a uni- 
form system of revenues paid by those who 
use and profit from the road. Perhaps ulti- 
mately a system of road user taxes can be 
derived from gasoline and fuel and from 
those businesses which provide tourist ac- 
commodations, and a portion of this could 
remain in each country for the building of 
needed secondary roads, and a portion de- 
voted to a system of uniform maintenance 
and preservation of the Inter-American 
Highway. 

The last link in this highway remains to 
be forged. The brooding jungles of the 
Darien will one day be crossed, and the na- 
tions of our hemisphere connected. It will 
cost money and time and effort, but the 
Darien is a treasure house of opportunity 
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and a new frontier which can yield both land 
and resources for the teeming populations 
of the central section of our hemisphere. 

It is not an easy matter for the Congress 
to levy heavy taxes upon our own people to 
finance needed expenditures in other coun- 
tries. Each of us in the Congress must sat- 
isfy his own conscience that such expendi- 
tures are wisely directed in necessary and 
useful pursuits. But our people are deeply 
interested in the future of your countries. 
We believe that the future of this hemisphere 
is indivisible. We believe that your future 
and the realization of your aspirations are 
inseparably connected with our own future 
and with the future of free men everywhere. 

The future of democracy itself depends 
upon all of us in this hemisphere to demon- 
strate that free men, working together in 
human dignity and individual liberty, can 
accomplish more than slavemen under the 
whip of an authoritarian and autocratic 
government. Ours is the mutual tradition of 
men who would rather die on their feet than 
live on their knees. 

Our heritage in this New World, is a 
common heritage. The legacy of Miguel 
Hidalgo, Simon Bolivar, Jose San Martin, 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and Franklin D, Roosevelt is 
the same. They dreamed the same dreams. 
They thought the same thoughts. They 
worked for the same things, fought for the 
same things, lived and died for the same 
ideals. 

The Alliance for Progress has raised hopes 
throughout the whole hemisphere. But it 
remains for us, working together, to give 
flesh and blood to the skeleton program for 
it to live and breathe. Unless it is a mutual 
program, yours as well as ours, it will not 
work. The amount of money which my 
country will be able to devote to loans and 
grants will not be nearly enough unless it 
stimulates other private investments and 
public reforms. It is like a small seed which 
the forester plants in the ground, and from 
it can grow a huge tree. But the tender 
sapling must be watered and cultivated, and 
only your countries can do that. 

We hope that the progress which we are 
attempting to help create will be that in 
which all of the nations of a united hemi- 
sphere can participate. We hope that its 
good will be shared not only with the few, 
but with the many. We hope that it will 
reach to the most humble homes and warm 
the hearts of the most humble citizens of 
our hemisphere with realized aspirations. 
We hope that this mutual progress can be 
achieved in harmony and peace, with in- 
dividual liberty and national self-determina- 
tion. Laboring together toward a common 
goal, we extend our hand and offer to you our 
hearts. 


OFFSHORE RUSSIAN FISHERMEN 

OUTNUMBER RUSSIANS IN CUBA 

Mr.BARTLETT. Mr. President, up to 
1 year ago, the United States had be- 
come accustomed to seeing Soviet fishing 
vessels in the North Atlantic and Bering 
Sea. This Soviet fishing activity dated 
back several years. But Russian fishing 
activity off our coast has increased 
dramatically month by month during 
the past year. It began last summer, at 
approximately the same time Russia was 
moving into Cuba. At that time Soviet 
vessels entered the Gulf of Alaska for the 
first time with well over 100 Russian ves- 
sels sighted—some engaged, intention- 
ally or otherwise, in destroying our crab 
gear close to Kodiak Island. They ap- 
proached within 30 miles of Cordova, 
Alaska. An advance exploratory guard 
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of several vessels was sighted later off 
the coasts of Oregon and Washington 
State. 

During the same time a parallel ad- 
vance was being made in the Atlantic. 
As many as 160 Soviet vessels were 
sighted off the North Atlantic coast last 
year. Last fall, after the Oregon and 
Washington State sightings, Soviet ves- 
sels were reported off the mid-Atlantic 
States and several moved along the coast 
of the Carolinas as far south as Florida. 
This development coincided with the So- 
viet announcement that a fishing base 
was being established for Soviet fishing 
operations off Cuba. Our consulate in 
Veracruz reported in January of this 
year that several Soviet vessels have been 
operating in the Gulf of Mexico, using 
the port of Veracruz for supplies. 

This advance across the Gulf of Mexico 
early this year completed the encircle- 
ment—all intentionally or otherwise 
timed with the dangerous and daring 
move to Cuba. 

Estimates have varied as to the num- 
ber of Russians immediately off our coast 
in Cuba, which lies approximately 90 
miles off the tip of Florida. The official 
estimate has been that there are approxi- 
mately 17,500 in Cuba, including troops 
and technicians. 

Estimates vary also as to the number 
of Russians in fishing vessels off our 
coast. The most conservative estimates 
would place the number of Russians in 
fishing vessels immediately off our coast 
at a figure comparable to the 17,500 esti- 
mate regarding Russians in Cuba. But, 
Mr. President, it is agreed that the figure 
is likely to far exceed the number of Rus- 
sians in Cuba and could be as high as 
30,000. It is estimated that at least 360 
Russian fishing vessels have been off our 
coast during the past year. Some of the 
new Soviet fishing vessels, such as their 
floating cannery mother ships, range be- 
tween 12,000 and 16,000 tons and carry 
up to a complement of 640 men. This 
exceeds the size of our World War I 
heavy cruiser. However, Russian trawl- 
ers are usually of the 2,000 to 3,000 ton 
class, comparable to our World War II 
destroyers. 

Incidentally, we have no fishing ves- 
sels of the size of the smaller Russian 
vessels, to which I have referred. 

Mr. President, we know that the Soviet 
Union requires no sharp distinction be- 
tween its military and its economic ac- 
tivities. In fact, an effort is made by 
the Soviets to make its aggressive eco- 
nomic and military actions complement 
each other—we are faced with both an 
economic and military engagement. 
Soviet military submarines help the 
Soviet fishing fleet by identifying fish 
concentrations. We cannot but expect 
the Soviet fishing fleet has as at least 
part of its mission something other than 
that of catching fish. I relate this not 
for the purpose of warning that the pres- 
ence of Russian fishing vessels in inter- 
national waters off our coast present an 
immediate and serious military threat. 
Those responsible for our defense un- 
doubtedly are aware of this major shift 
of emphasis and realize the military sig- 
nificance of having Soviet operational 
units of this magnitude deployed at all 
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times immediately off the strategic coast- 
line of the United States. I might add 
this deployment of fishing vessels is fre- 
quently considerably closer than the 90 
mile Cuban stretch, and is at times with- 
in 20 to 30 miles off our coast. 

I do believe that the day may come 
when our military and defense interests 
may require a reconsideration of extend- 
ing our territorial waters in respect to 
international fishing rights. I know that 
some action similar to this may be re- 
quired to protect our economic fishing in- 
terests. From the joint communique is- 
sued by President Kennedy and Prime 
Minister Lester Pearson, I gather that 
Canada may soon come to the same posi- 
tion. From reports, I gather that an 
extension of the territorial waters of a 
number of European countries may come 
from the recently proposed meeting be- 
tween members of the Common Market, 
the European Free Trade countries, Ice- 
land, the Irish Republic and Spain. 

I wish I could forecast a brighter day, 
or a withdrawal of this Soviet threat, 
but this would be misleading. I actually 
anticipate an acceleration of Soviet fish- 
ing activity immediately off our shores. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
my colleague from Alaska yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague from the great sover- 
eign State of Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. First, I commend 
my colleague for his calling attention— 
and it is not the first time he has done 
so—to the encircling menace of Russia— 
encirclement in the military sense, and 
I think I may say, since they have gone 
into deep sea fishing, their offensive in 
depth. This is a very serious problem, 
both militarily and economically. 

I wonder whether the Senator does not 
share the view that the Department of 
Defense should recognize the presence of 
Russian ships in Alaskan waters by the 
permanent stationing of an American 
vessel or vessels, there, merely to reas- 
sure the people of Alaska that they are 
a part of the United States, so that they 
will see not only the flags of Russian 
fishing vessels and of other nations, and 
will be reminded that their Government 
is not wholly forgetful of their interests. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator knows 
that there is a separate naval district 
within Alaska—the 17th Naval District, 
based at Kodiak. He likewise knows 
that the entire Navy available to the 
admiral commanding consists of one 
landing barge. 

So I would wholeheartedly agree with 
him that it would not be out of order for 
a fighting ship of the Navy to serve in 
those waters now and then. 

Mr.GRUENING. The fact is that the 
admiral who is stationed there has the 
pretentious titles of Commandant of the 
Alaska Sea Frontier, in addition to the 
title of Commandant of the Seventeenth 
Naval District. However, actually, judg- 
ing by the vessels under his command, 
his naval forces are scarcely greater 
than those of an “admiral of the Swiss 
Navy.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; that is cer- 
tainly a fair description of what his 
duties are and have been for a number 
of years, in terms of the availability of 
Navy fighting ships. 
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Mr. GRUENING. The senior Senator 
from Alaska has introduced a very ex- 
cellent bill which is designed to give a 
little assistance to our fisheries, in line 
with the things he has pointed out, in 
whatever way each recipient State deems 
best, particularly as a result of the Rus- 
sian fishing activities. It is a rather 
striking fact, a pathetic paradox, is it 
not, that while we are helping 18 foreign 
countries—with our taxpayers’ dollars— 
rehabilitate their fisheries, there may 
be some difficulty in getting this desir- 
able bill passed by the Congress. Can 
my colleague explain the strange dis- 
parity and the strange dual standard 
which seems to exist in that respect? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. It exists in 
reference to the situation described by 
my colleague, and also in reference to 
another situation. Let me say that this 
afternoon I attended a hearing con- 
ducted under the leadership of our good 
friend, the senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HLL], on matters having to do 
with the National Institutes of Health, 
to which the Government of the United 
States is now making available, every 
year, hundreds of millions of dollars for 
research. In my judgment, this money 
has been well spent. In fact, this after- 
noon some thrilling testimony was re- 
ceived, from doctors associated with the 
universities and doctors in private 
practice, illustrating how much good 
has been accomplished by the expendi- 
ture of these Federal grants, and relating 
to the progress which has been made 
in eliminating diseases in certain cases, 
and in curbing the devastation wrought 
by others. 

Although since this morning I have 
come to the conclusion that the views 
of my colleague and my views on this 
matter do not reflect the unanimous 
viewpoint of this body, I would think 
our country could well spend the com- 
paratively small sum requested in this 
bill for research for the fisheries all over 
the country—only b2tween $5 million 
and $6 million a year, and to continue 
for only 5 years, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributing 75 percent of the 
needed research funds, some of which 
would go into physical facilities, and the 
States would make available 25 percent. 
That would be an extension of the co- 
operative effort between the Federal 
Government and the State governments, 
which has proved practical and useful 
in ever so many fields. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is it not also a fact 
that since these great advances in the 
technical aspects of fishing have oc- 
curred in other nations, notably in 
Russia, the position of the United States 
among the great fisheries nations has 
dropped very sharply? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly that is 
true—and lamentably so. For example, 
last year our country, which used to have 
one of the prime fishing efforts of the 
world, was in a sad fifth position, and 
was outranked not only by Japan, which 
always has been a leading fishing nation, 
but also by Peru, Red China, and Soviet 
Russia. So our country is now in a sad 
fifth place. However, that is not the 
worst of this situation: Unless we do 
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something soon—not in the next decade, 
but right away—we shall not be able 
even to brag that we are in fifth position. 
Instead, we shall be so far down the list 
that those who compile it will not even 
bother to include the United States in 
the statistical figures which are compiled 
at the close of each fishing year. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is not there some- 
thing of a paradox also in the fact that 
our country is preparing to spend mil- 
lions of dollars to send a man to the 
moon before Russia does, if we can, 
whereas our country overlooks the pres- 
ent necessity of doing something right on 
this earth and in the waters of the earth 
to enable our country to compete with 
nations such as Russia which now are 
moving ahead of us? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think so. I had 
three interesting hearings on this bill to 
provide a relatively small amount for 
fisheries research. We had scientists 
come from all over the country to be- 
seech that the bill be passed. They told 
of the need for it. We had wonderful 
testimony from my colleague from 
Alaska, who now is engaging in this de- 
bate with me, and also from the Senators 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL 
and Mr. KENNEDY], and from Governor 
Peabody, of Massachusetts, who came to 
the hearing to make a special plea that 
Congress do something about this matter, 
not next year or later on, but right now. 

Personally, I believe this is when it 
must be done, if it is to be effective. But 
this alone will not be sufficient. We 
must also take other steps, simultane- 
ously, if we are to be restored to our 
former position, and if we are to make 
protein available on a continuing basis 
to our people, and if we are to occupy 
the place in reference to the fishing in- 
dustry that we are entitled to occupy for 
very good reasons. 

In this connection, I should like to add 
that tomorrow morning, at 11 o’clock, 
there will be shown in the auditorium of 
the New Senate Office Building a motion 
picture showing the presence of foreign 
fishing fleets off the North Atlantic 
coast, and with—as I understand 
special emphasis on the presence there 
of Russian fishing vessels. The film is 
being made available by the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]; and the Chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], has al- 
ready sent to all Members of the Senate 
& letter inviting them to be present at 
the showing of the film at 11 a.m., to- 
morrow. That invitation is also ex- 
tended to the members of Senators’ 
staffs and to the attachés of the Senate. 

Mr. GRUENING. I hope nearly 
everyone in the Senate will attend. I 
have seen a graphic demonstration of 
the highly technical development of the 
Russian freezer ships, and it is both an 
impressive and a frightening demon- 
stration. 

In speaking of some of these para- 
doxes which alarm and puzzle us and 
make us wonder why we do not do cer- 
tain things which obviously seem to be 
desirable, I wish to point out the strange 
contrast between the expenditures our 
country has made and continues to 
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make in behalf of those who produce 
food from the land—and I have no 
objection to such expenditures—and 
the paucity of the funds our Govern- 
ment provides to those who produce 
food from the sea—a vast, untapped 
reservoir, although it will not remain 
vast and untapped, so far as we are con- 
cerned, if we allow other nations to get 
ahead of us. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve it imperatively necessary that we 
do something about these food resources 
of the oceans. As has already been 
stated here a day or two ago by our 
friend, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], a very great forward 
step was taken when the President ap- 
pointed former Senator Benjamin A. 
Smith, of Massachusetts, to represent 
the United States at the forthcoming 
negotiations with Japan and Canada 
concerning the North Pacific Fisheries 
Treaty. It is my understanding that 
Senator Smith will hold the rank of Am- 
bassador, and will report directly to the 
White House. We could not have a 
more skilled or more able or more 
knowledgeable man heading our nego- 
tiating team, and I am sure that the 
word of his appointment has brought 
cheer and comfort to scores of thou- 
sands of fishermen throughout the land. 

Mr. GRUENING. I agree with my 
colleague; it is a wonderful appoint- 
ment. If Senator Smith had done 
nothing else during his devoted service 
in the Senate but deliver his great 
speech on the problems of our fisheries 
and on the things which need to be done 
to solve those problems, that speech 
alone would have made his Senate serv- 
ice notable and unforgettable. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I agree. 

Mr. GRUENING. I would say fur- 
ther, in connection with my colleague’s 
statement that earlier in the day he ap- 
peared before a committee headed by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama. Tomorrow morning I intend to 
appear before a subcommittee on that 
same committee in behalf of the Presi- 
dent’s education bill. 

It is a rather depressing fact to real- 
ize that when the President sent up his 
magnificent omnibus bill, pointing to the 
various needs in the field of education— 
including elementary education, second- 
ary education, vocational education, 
and university education and assistance 
of all kinds—all needed for education— 
probably only a small part of that pack- 
age will be enacted, and yet we see all 
those activities which he prescribed for 
the American people being carried on 
with our taxpayers’ dollars in more than 
60 foreign countries. 

Does not my friend think that is 
something the Congress should awake 
to, and provide at least equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity to American citi- 
zens compared with what we are assur- 
ing to those in foreign countries? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do, of course. I 
remember a few years ago being in Sew- 
ard, Alaska, where great new discov- 
eries of shrimp had recently been made. 
The people involved desired very much to 
have a biologist who was technically 
competent on such problems to come to 
Alaska, and not one could be sent be- 
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cause they were all abroad on loan to 
foreign countries. 

Mr. GRUENING. That is a very com- 
mon experience. I remember when I ap- 
peared before the Committee on Public 
Works trying to get an expert to help us 
on our road situation. We found that 
the man desired had been sent to Burma 
to build the road to Mandalay made 
famous by Kipling’s verse and song. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Attractive as Man- 
dalay might be to someone who had read 
the poem and who had been inspired by 
it, still duty here might necessarily come 
first. There is a pressing need for more 
biologists. concerned with the fisheries. 
They are coming from the schools in 
very small numbers. 

The Senator referred to the educa- 
tional program of the President. That 
fits in with that situation exactly, be- 
cause we must have skilled technicians 
in every walk of life if we are to com- 
pete in these perilous days. 

Mr. GRUENING. In connection with 
the shrimp industry, it is a depressing 
fact that we are, instead, spending large 
sums of money abroad in promoting the 
shrimp fisheries of foreign countries. In 
many cases we are building up foreign 
industries with lower labor costs than 
ours, and which then compete disas- 
trously with ours. That is happening in 
many fields increasingly. I consider it 

olly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I assure my friend 
from Alaska that I, as a member of the 
Committee on Commerce, having lis- 
tened to thousands of words of testi- 
mony on that vital subject, could not be 
more convinced that we must act afirm- 
atively, and that we must act soon in the 
national interest. 

Mr. GRUENING. I hope that the Sen- 
ator’s modest but important fishing 
bill—modest because of the Senator’s 
knowledge of the fact that it is always 
difficult to get something through for the 
United States, but easy to get something 
for those abroad—I hope will be the be- 
ginning of a larger program which will 
help us to catch up with the great growth 
of fisheries in Russia, Red China, Japan, 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I hope so, too, but 
my optimism is not at the same height 
as it was 24 hours ago. 

I appreciate the expression of concern 
by the Senator from Alaska over this 
urgent problem. Working together, 
those of us who know of it can do some- 
thing about it. 

I see in the Chamber the senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. 
The bill to which we are referring would 
fit exactly the perilous straits into which 
the Great Lakes fishery finds itself, be- 
cause the sea lamprey has devastated 
the whitefish and the trout. We need 
more money for research so that that 
great fishery can be revived. Admittedly, 
the bill under consideration would not 
make available all the money that is 
needed. It would provide a start and 
help. For that reason, as well as for 
many other reasons, I hope that before 
the present session is over, the bill will 
become law so the State governments 
and the Federal Government can work 
together in that area. 
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RECESS UNTIL 10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 15, 1963, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 14 (legislative day of May 
13), 1963: 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3962: 


To be general 


Gen, Guy Stanley Meloy, Jr., 016892, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army). 

The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grades as follows: 

Lt. Gen. Hamilton Hawkins Howze, 
018088, Army of the United States (major 
general, U.S. Army), in the grade of general. 

Maj. Gen. William Childs Westmoreland, 
020223, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army), in the grade of 
lieutenant general. 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. John Farnsworth Smoller, 
019416, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. George Vernon Underwood, Jr., 
020679, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Beverley Evans Powell, 020237, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Richard Giles Stilwell, 021065, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Brig Gen. James William Sutherland, Jr., 
024202, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Carson Kyser, 019535, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Oren Eugene Hurlbut, O19077, 
U.S, Army. 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin Franklin Evans, Jr., 
020368, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Selwyn Dyson Smith, Jr., 020194, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Francis Seedlock, 020609, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Welborn Griffin Dolvin, 021980, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Arthur Sylvester Collins, Jr., 
021260, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Albert Ollie Connor, 020699, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward William Sawyer, 019918, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. George Merle Powell, 019340, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 

To be brigadier generals 


Col. Charles Marsden Duke, 021753, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 
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Col. Charles Vincent Wilson, 023564, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Raymond Bradner Marlin, 021899, 
Army of the United States (Heutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Charles Jack Girard, 034110, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Charles Cantrell, 022682, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col, William Herbert Birdsong, Jr., 033945, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Roderick Wetherill, 023158, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Olinto Mark Barsanti, 034037, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Wesley Charles Franklin, 045565, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Tobias Raphael Philbin, Jr., 034406, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Randolph Charles Dickens, 020290, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. John Denis Crowley, Jr., 025016, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel,, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Clarence Joseph Lang, 040705, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col, John Milton Hightower, 023531, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. James Arthur Hebbeler, 024518, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

In THE AIR FORCE 

The following person for reappointment 
to the active list of the Regular Air Force, 
in the grade indicated, from the temporary 
disability retired list, under the provisions 
of section 1211, title 10, United States Code: 

To be lieutenant colonel 

Oliver K. Jones, 32914A, 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades in- 
dicated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with a view 
to designation under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8067, title 10, United States Code, to 
perform the duties indicated, and with dates 
of rank to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Air Force: 


To be major, USAF (Judge Advocate) 
Michael R. Caporale, Jr., AO1860338. 
To be captains, USAF (Judge Advocate) 


Joel K. Carter, Jr., 402232912. 
John L. Rich, AO3020784. 


To be captains, USAF (Chaplain) 


Ronald D. McConnell, AO3009526. 
John B. G. Roberts, Jr., AO03060936. 


To be captains, USAF (Medical) 


Robert R. Burns, AO3122925. 
Kenneth E. Cottle, AO3076188. 
Kenneth W. Curtis, Jr., AO3092823. 
Richard A. Gams, AO3114151. 
Elmer R. Hermann, Jr., 403110405. 
Frederick R. Jones, AO3078233. 
James W. H. Neisler, 403075108. 
Lawrence A. Spitalny, AO3113738. 


To be captains, USAF (Dental) 


Russell G. Boyd II, AO3078505. 
Anthony N., DeBello, 403077939. 
James C. Leslie, 403044923. 
Bernard F. Podlin, AO3045407. 
Paul J. Rehg, AO3090599. 

Dick W. Sanders, AO3089164. 


To be captains, USAF (Nurse) 


Martha G. Klajnowski, AN3044604. 
Evelyn C. Lau, AN2243168. 
Margaret M. Martinsen, AN3045790. 
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Corrine J. McIiquham, AN3044753. 
Jeannine V. Normand, AN2242991. 
Elaine F. Schleif, AN2242836. 

Herbert V. Staudenmaier, AN3044756. 
Russell C. Swansburg, AN3044751. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF 
(Judge Advocate) 
Thomas E. Chilcott, 403102909. 
Kenneth E. Ratcliff, 403102133. 
George L. Sirgo, Jr., AO3120970. 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (Chaplain) 
John F. Shea, AO3041527. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Dental) 


Wayne G. Pullen. 
Earl O. Williams, 403114254. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Nurse) 
Lois J. Baker, AN3088542. 

Joseph T. Duffy, AN3114569. 

Salvatore LoPalo, AN3123211. 

Helen H. Owens, AN3112254. 

Gerald C. Tegen, AN3075881. 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (Medical 
Specialist) 
John L. Boyd, AR3090188. 


To be second lieutenant, USAF (Medical 
Specialist) 

Roberta K. Eyler, AJ3111777. 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with dates of 
rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 

To be captains 

George F. Fischer, AO1859588. 

Paul T. Hartung, AO1864668. 

Edwin C. Hudson, AO3046679. 

Arnold G. McManamon, AO1863050. 

Jerome G. Peppers, AO2230578. 

Richard H. Snyder, AO3051047. 

Roland E. Thomas, 402248943. 


To be first lieutenants 


Abbey, Wayne T., 403055814. 
Abraham, Victor E., Jr., AO3098621, 
Ackerson, Robert D., 403123292. 
Ackroyd, Robert A., AO3086862. 
Adams, Floyd P., AO3069970. 
Adams, James J., AO3087923. 
Adams, Lynn D., AO3094251. 
Adams, Richard E., AO3099276. 
Adkins, Charles W., 403093182. 
Adley, Francis, AO3096853. 

Albo, Charles W., AO3102096. 
Albright Daniel E., 403087139. 
Albright, Ray E., AO3082394. 
Alcini, Anthony J., 403094815. 
Alden, Gary L., AO3086931. 
Alderman, Duaine E., AO3102350. 
Aldrich, James L., AO3081916. 
Alewel, Roger L., AO3097219. 

Allee, Richard K., 403081629. 
Allen, Lawrence H., AO3070895. 
Allen, Richard H., AO3099193. 
Allison, Robert G., 403101524. 
Allison, William R., AO3083003. 
Alman, Frederick R., AO3085945. 
Altman, Maxalene E., AL3060763. 
Ambers, Leonard V., 403080995. 
Ames, Richard K., 403101086. 
Ammon, Joseph W., Jr., AO3093798, 
Ammons, Charles B., AO3086272. 
Anderson, James R., 403093382. 
Anderson, John P., AO3080859. 
Anderson, Paul M., A03085544. 
Anderson, Roger L., 403081886. 
Anderson, Roy A., 403102218. 
Andress, Harold W., Jr., 403101526. 
Andrews, Charles T., 403082351. 
Anelli, Robert L., AO3067568. 
Angel, Marion M., 403082041. 
Angell, David R., A03094288. 
Angell, Jerry W., 403067540. 
Ankerstar, Bradley D., 403055234. 
Arcieri, Joseph D., 403087178. 
Armbruster, Joseph W., 403101487. 
Armentrout, Robert E., 403082895. 
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Arneson, Donald G., 403074232. 
Arnold, Glenwood, 403086162. 
Arnold, Robert L., 403065 143. 
Arnold, Thomas P., 403052325. 
Arthur, Paul M., 403110169. 
Auclair, Michael D., 403082125. 
Auten, Dale N., A03 102097. 
Authier, Arthur W., 403056295. 
Avitabile, James J., 403095781. 
Axelton, Larry E., 408055571. 
Axtell, Kenneth C., Jr., 403082459. 
Ayer, Kenneth R., 408101610. 
Ayers, Tommy K., 403099095. 
Baca, Cres C., 403087706. 

Baccus, Euell B., 403094237. 
Bach, Shirley J., AL 3060944. 
Bache, Alexander D., 402204957. 
Bachner, Gerald T., 408082420. 
Bacik, Joseph D., 402206481. 
Backes, Clarence M., AO3085634. 
Bailes, Onnie L., Jr., 403065349. 
Bailey, Grady E., Jr., AO3082352. 
Bailey, John R., AO3051922. 
Bailey, Thomas W., 403085684. 
Bair, Richard C., AO3082656. 
Baird, Kenneth R., A03067649. 
Baker, Dean F., AO3101417. 
Baker, Eugene W., 403094199. 
Baker, Hugh H., AO3027777. 
Baker, William E., AO3071480. 
Balamoti, Michael D., 403057508. 
Bald, William G., II, 403049772. 
Bales, Arthur W., III, 403103301. 
Ball, Harold R., Jr., AO3029340. 
Ballance, Robert O., Jr., 403094286. 
Ballard, Jack D., 403099112. 
Ballasch, Thomas L., 403103324. 
Banta, John W., 403029881. 


Barfield, James E., AO3102246. 
Barinowski, Robert G., 403069927. 
Barker, Cole W., 403080010. 
Barnard, Michael W., 403070879. 
Barnes, Alden L., 403093799. 
Barnes, Donald W., 403056481. 
Barnes, Ronald C., 403082180. 
Barnett, John A., Jr., A083 102932. 
Barnette, Benjamin H., Jr., 403085835. 
Barnhart, William C., 403087071. 
Barnhill, Gary D., AO3080607. 

Barr, Larry R., AO3080826. 

Barr, Winston J., AO3094850. 
Barrios, Julius A., 403032705. 
Bartlett, Henry G. Jr., AO3066247. 
Bartlett, Leslie J., 403081218. 
Bartlett, Ralph E., 403094408. 
Bastian, Kenneth E., 403097708. 
Batchelor, William K., 403082341. 
Bates, David B., AO3048806. 

Bath, William J., 403066301. 
Bauer, Fred L., AO3067652. 

Bauer, Norman C., 403094724. 
Baughman, Joseph D., 403102297. 
Beaghen, Thomas W., 403067542. 
Beamer, Harold F., 402209979. 
Beasley, Horace G., 403066580. 
Beasley, Larry P., 403092699. 
Becker, Kenneth R., 403072098. 
Beckett, Roderick G., AO3080854. 
Beckmann, Franklin L., Jr., AO3093139. 
Beers, Larry D., AO3094141. 
Beesley, Jack R., AO3029454. 

Bell, Carl E., AO3015802. 

Bell, William D., 403055361. 
Belles, Robert G., AO3066096. 
Belt, Charles D., 403084166. 
Benedict, Donald D., 402218439. 
Ben jou, Paul., 403081728. 

Benner, William H., Jr., AO3086220. 
Bennett, Edgar C., 402209451. 
Bennett, Harry E., Jr., 403086239. 
Bennett, Marc L., AO3095808. 
Bennett, Roland B., AO3101501. 
Bennett, Thomas S., 403093832. 
Bentley, James H., AO3056559. 
Bentz, Charles E., 403086629. 
Berardo, Arthur M., Jr., 403067431. 
Bergmann, Joseph, 403103219. 
Berkey, John W., 403094173. 
Bernado, Robert F., 403068151. 


Berrier, John D., 403035859. 
Berroth, Karl G. Jr., 403056484. 
Bertva, John T., 408087701. 


Bettenhausen, Albert H. Jr., 403087640. 


Bezyack, Martin, AO3094011. 
Biddison, Larry A., AO3093718. 
Biehn, Paul T., 403065512. 
Biggs, Samuel S., 403070705. 
Bigrigg, Robert C., 403102188. 
Bilheimer, Richard S., AO3066566. 
Bingham, Jack E., 4030804 72. 
Birchfield, Clifford A., Jr., 401849047. 
Birdwell, Gene R., 403098834. 
Biron, Edward J., 403085998. 
Birt, Joseph A., AO3069281. 
Bishop, Warren E., AO2226791. 
Bitner, Ludie W., AO3070774. 
Bitschnau, Rosemarie, AL3101613. 
Black, Harry W. Jr., AO3060191. 
Blackmon, Zeb. Jr., AO3066196. 
Blair, Dean H., 401861277. 

Blasi, Donald E., AO3066807. 
Blatter, Norman R., AO3098330. 
Block, Robert L., 403025154. 
Bloom, James M., AO3065089. 
Bloomfield, Robert E., AO3055092. 
Bock, Robert W., 408081167. 
Boese, Robert A., 403101722. 
Bogis, Talivaldis M., AO3102313. 
Bollenbach, Merle E., AO3085085. 
Bollinger, John H., AO3066013. 
Bollo, Paul L., AO3093917. 

Bond, Robert L., AO3071194. 
Bonner, William T., Jr., AO3080014. 
Bopp, Charles E., AO3085322. 
Borel, James C., AO3070488. 
Boudreaux, Clifford P., Jr., 403095077. 
Bowen, Henry J., 403086767. 
Bowers, Glen L., 403083837. 
Bowman, Larry L., 403093890. 
Bowman, Peter R., A0303 7892. 
Bowman, Wilfred R., 403081887. 
Boyer, Arlet I., 403087989. 
Boyett, Joseph E., Jr., A03084072. 
Boykin, Richmond T., Jr., 403065429. 
Boyle, Richard D., 403055525. 
Bozzuto, Charles D., 403095768. 
Bracken, William C., 403094081. 
Bradbury, John N., 403072314. 
Braden, John R., 408053 758. 
Bradford, Robert D., 403027548. 
Bradshaw, Kent W., 403098146. 
Brady, Billy C., 403094019. 

Brady, Conal J., Jr., 403069374. 
Brady, Richard V., AO 3071892. 
Brady, Robert C., 403101522. 
Branham, Ruel K., 40 3066522. 
Braukmann, William E., 403087580. 
Brawner, Philip H., 403095300. 
Brevillier, Conrad A., 403081888. 
Bright, Mahrlon R., 403055362. 
Brill, Michael T., 403101354. 
Britt, John R., 403047849. 

Brody, Murray J., 403102100. 
Broers, Deryl D., 403087531. 
Brolller, Grant E., 403053989. 
Brown, Alexander C., Jr., A0309 7709. 
Brown, Andrew P., 40308 1992. 
Brown, Denis M., 403096368. 
Brown, Donald R., 403102189. 
Brown, Douglas L., 403072375. 
Brown, Eldon P., 403101351. 
Brown, Hazel M., AL 3060850. 
Brown, J. Wendell, 402229078. 
Brown, James A., 403102190. 
Brown, Ronald P., 403082616. 
Brubaker, Howard R., 403081795. 
Brubaker, Richard L., 403095172. 
Bruce, James E., 403065158. 
Brusiloff, Joseph J., AO3085989. 
Brutosky, Stephen L., 403048115. 
Bryant, Richard K., 403094658. 
Bryson, Robert R., AO3073896. 
Bucciarelli, Marco A., 403066523. 
Buchanan, John W., AO3094386. 
Buchman, Gerald W., 403101352. 
Buck, Norman C., 403065159. 
Buesinger, Richard L., AO3096079. 
Bugge, John E., AO3070854. 

Buhr, Clarence A., AO3096155. 
Buhrman, William F., AO3080017. 
Buie, Clifford B., Jr., AO3054554. 
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Bulin, George V., Jr., AO3068115. 
Bullard, Stanley G., AO3066632. 
Bultman, Richard P., 403066278. 
Burgamy, John J., Jr., 408003116. 
Burger, Jack T., AO3080136. 
Burgess, John C., AO3084396. 
Burke, Joseph M., AO3082134. 
Burke, Mark J., Jr., 403097387. 
Burlingame, Gary B., 403101381. 
Burnett, James L., III, 403054595. 
Burnett, Ronald G., AO3103079. 
Burnett, Troy D., AO3071636 
Bursey, Robert H., Jr., A0309 7541. 
Burt, John W., 403065904. 

Busby, Arthur E., III, AO3070280. 
Bushman, William J., AO3099530. 
Bushwar, Oscar M., AO715468. 
Bussard, Neil C., AO3066418. 
Butler, Albert R., Jr., 403055423. 
Butler, William H., AO780216. 
Butler, William N., AO3065830. 
Byrne, Robert D., AO3101355. 
Cain, George D., AO3101356. 

Cain, Lee R., Jr., 403102240. 
Cairnes, Lewis W., AO3002808. 
Calvert, Jerome R., AO3102354. 
Cameron, Arthur L., Jr., 403098849. 
Camilleri, Russell A., AO3094271. 
Campbell, Bobby L., AO3101357. 
Campbell, David L., Jr., AO3101542. 
Canfield, Kenneth W., 403082790. 
Canon, David B., 402222024. 
Caponecchi, August J., AO3097710, 
Caputo, Robert P., AO3101559. 


Carde, Benjamin W., Jr., AO3056490. 
Carleton, Joseph M., Jr., 403067440. 


Carlson, John A. G., AO3082296. 
Carlson, Milo L., AO3066198. 
Carlton, John S., Jr., AO3099082. 
Carmichael, Bradley W., AO3101525. 
Carney, Robert J., AO3094102. 
Carpenter, David C., Jr., 403074243. 
Carpenter, Thomas G., 403 102408. 
Carr, Earl E., 403033566. 

Carroll, Byron L., 403052680. 
Carroll, Harvey C., Jr., 403078138. 
Carroll, John W., 403067218. 
Carroll, Patrick W., A0 3082156. 
Carter, Clayton T., 403098478. 
Carter, Lawrence R., A0309 4027. 
Carter, Robert G., 403102258. 
Carter, Rodney B., 403084998. 
Carter, Shirley H., 403003248. 
Carver, Robert M., A03095 106. 
Cassady, William E., 403083070. 
Cassidy, Philip E., A03049075. 
Cassingham, Delmar E., 403065350. 
Catalfamo, Philip J., 403071893. 
Cates, John G., 403101498. 
Catiller, John B., 403098214. 
Caulkins, Donald S., 403065299. 
Cavoli, Chester C., 403094328. 
Chaney, Robert E., 403084868. 
Chaplin, Stanley L., Jr., 403071436. 
Chase, William L., 403056595. 
Chiapetta, Richard L., AO2210552. 
Chilbert, Dominic F., AO3007303. 
Chrisman, Clifford C., 403055119. 
Cisney, William A., AO3085985. 
Clampffer, Thomas A., AO3101440. 
Clark, Berne H., 403073277. 
Clark, Charles A. B., AO3086548. 
Clark, David B., 403096918. 
Clark, David T., AO3096489. 
Clark, Edward A., AO3101076. 
Clark, Edward W., 403086504. 
Clark, George S., 403094149. 
Clark, Margie M., AL3056492. 
Cleary, Donald S., AO3093163. 
Cleary, John J., 403019178. 
Cleasby, Joseph B., 403101554. 
Cody, Harry F., Jr., AO3103103. 
Coffield, Dallas B., Jr., AO3064617. 
Cohen, Daniel D., AO3096855. 
Cohen, Theodore, 403097749. 
Colby, Robert P., AO3094596. 
Cole, Byron D., 403094677. 

Cole, Richard J., AO3095673. 
Collins, George E., 403098242. 
Collipi, Thomas C., AO3081000. 
Colonero, Alfred G., AO3053183. 
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Colosimo, John C., 403085178. 
Colpitts, John G., AO3096856. 
Condesdelatorre, Alberto, AO3093999. 
Conn, Donald N., AO3065870. 
Conner, Robert L., 403103193. 
Connolly. Keith B., 403080284. 
Connolly, Michael F., 403080886. 
Connor, Gene A., 403102224. 
Connor, Sydney S., 403093315. 
Constantine, Gary R., 403086191. 
Cook, Craig C., 403095652. 
Coolidge, John K., A 03066648. 
Cooper, Floyd E., Jr., A03082024. 
Cooper, Harold T., 403097156. 
Cooper, John D., 403095052. 
Cooper, Leroy D., 403080843. 
Copley, James E., 403067781. 
Corcoran, Eugene F., Jr., 403094694. 
Cordero, William E., 403083697. 
Cornell, David M., 403101801. 
‘Corrigan, Barry M., 403085844. 
Corry, George R., 403071979. 
Cosentino, Cornelius, A403 103329. 
Costa, Manuel M., Jr., 403095674. 
Costin, James L., 403067782. 
Cotner, Paul L., 403098115. 
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Taft, Joe H., AO3087040. 
Talbott, James A., AO3098100. 
„Ronald H., AO3055296. 
Tam, Calvin B. M., 403096019. 
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Tanaka, James H., AOS051979. 
Tankersley, James E., AO3102890. 
Tappan, Robert M., AO3070955. 
Taranto, Ramon L., 403082874. 
Tarlyn, Jerome M., AO3094315. 
Tarr, Howard C., Jr., AO3095037. 
Tatum, Walter F., Jr., AO3069952, 
Taylor, Anton M., AO3102586. 
Taylor, Donald C., AO2209839. 
Taylor, Robert A., AO3015446. 
Taylor, Thomas J., 403071623. 
Taylor, Vyrle J., AO3085749. 

Teer, Walter F., Jr., A03 103143. 
Telander, Silas R., 403081718. 
Tengan, Seijun, 403082015. 
Terrell, Joseph E., AO2206316. 
Terzian, Aram L., 403109627. 
Thacker, William A., 403086033. 
Thalacker, Jimmy, 403081812. 
Thaler, Glen F., AO3069100. 
Thomas, Bert H., 403094243. 
Thomas, John AO3094617. 
Thomas, Kenneth W., AO3054635. 
Thompson, Fred N., 403080312. 
Thompson, George W., 403103144. 
Thompson, John V., 402211810. 
Thompson, Vincent B., 403025243. 
Thurman, James S., 403049061. 
Tighe, Earl E., 403101915. 
Timblin, Gaylord L., 403068896. 
Todd, Clarke L., 403098377. 
Todd, James R., 403027209. 
Toland, James D., 403081973. 
Tole, George E., AO3097698. 
Townsend, Willard F., 403051223. 
Trainor, Philip. 403022689. 
Trask, John H., 403087882. 
Traynham, Gene C., 403087624. 
Treacy, Charles P., 403101769. 
Treacy, John D., 403093714. 
Treece, James A., 403080970. 
Tucker, Robert J., 403103028. 
Tucker, Troy L., AO3087743. 
Tulintseff, Nick G., 403052385. 
Turner, Lawrence D., 403101316. 
Turrin, Armand L., 403093957. 
Tutless, Peter J., 403068718. 
Uchida, Kenneth Y., AO3085603. 
Udelhofen, Robert I., 403081963. 
Uffelman, Jack R., 403066271. 
Unruh, Daniel D., 403086198. 
Urich, Ronald K., 408065760. 
Urquhart, Donald J., AO3066643. 
Valentine, John, AO3066060. 
Valladares, Ronald L., AO3101182. 
Van Hook, John P., 403037284. 
Vancitters, Darrell A., 403048054. 
Vancleave, Danny R., II, AO3095572. 
Vandenbiesen, John A., AO3069269. 
Vanderhoop, John O., 403071423. 
Vaterlaus, Thomas D., AO3083211. 
Vaughn, Frank S., Jr., AO3080313. 
Vaught, Wilma L., AL3059917. 
Venable, Edward W., 403057208. 
Vidal, Lloyd J., AO3083823. 

Vine, Norman R., 403084589. 
Virant, Richard A., 403065209. 
Volpel, John W., 405507243. 

Von Milton, K. S., AO3096022. 
Vonbargen, Gerald C., AO3072204. 
Vonredlich, Mark H., AO1865555. 
Voorhies, James F., AO3093012. 
Waddle, Gordon C., AO3101322. 
Wagner, David L., AO3029592. 
Wagner, Raymond E., 403084405. 
Waite, Leland K., AO3084283. 
Walchshauser, Joseph A., AO3097215. 
Waldman, Henry W., AO3082087. 
Waldron, Charles S., AO3093116. 
Waldrop, Park D., AO3110067. 
Walker, Bert N., AO3087337. 
Walker, John S., 403082673. 
Wallace, Roy G., A03071338. 
Walstrom, David L., 403094319. 
Waresh, John C., 403102184. 
Warner, Robert E., Jr., 403069122. 
Warren, Lee D., AO3102164. 
Warsinske, James A., AO3033532, 
Waskiewicz, Norman P., AO3065786, 
Watkins, Church, Jr., AO3086844. 
Watkins, Robert E., AO3058696. 


May 14 


Watson, Jerome A., 403029289. 
Weatherby, Jack W., AO3066626. 
Weatherby, Jerry R., 403084647. 
Weatherford, Roscoe L., Jr., 403054590. 
Weaver, James R., A03 081806. 
Webb, Donald F., 403101778. 
Webb, Ronald J., 403096233. 
Weber, Charles R., A403 103382. 
Weber, Edward, 403101779. 
Weber, Waldon R., AO3069170. 
Webster, Colonel H., AO3055090. 
Weichsel, Howard B., AO3067893. 
Weidkamp, Larry L., 403087400. 
Weisbrodt, James M., AO2209968. 
Weisman, Sanford, AO3074651. 
Wellford, Hugh P., A03069675. 
Wells, Stanley H., 403056580. 
Welton, Donald D., 403082232. 
Wenlock, Charles E., Jr., 403087519. 
West, Charles J., 403068857. 
West, Gregory R., 408069565. 
West, James C., 403086270. 

West, Joseph P., Jr., 403098104. 
Westberry, Henry L., Jr., 403101324. 
Westhausen, Gary H., 403068382. 
Whatley, Bill D., 408065612. 
Wheeler, Charles E., II, 403081482. 
Wheeler, Daniel F., 403093980. 
Whitaker, Ted, 403101782. 
Whitaker, William A., 403054398. 
White, Kenneth A., 403101797. 
White, Loyce L., 403054263. 
White, Milton E., 403055232. 
White, Richard S., 403066257. 
White, Richard W., 403095000. 
White, William B., 403068048. 
Whitener, James C., AO3068733. 
Whitfield, Allen P., 403071317. 
Wichman, Roger E., 403097331. 
Wicker, Paul J., 403072127. 
Wiegel, William S., 403101196. 
Wikle, Kenneth C., Jr., 403080124. 
Wilcox, Chris N., 403096273. 
Wilger, James D., 403086860. 
Wilkinson, Kenneth D., 403081721. 
Wilkinson, Vance K., 403081964. 
Willard, Harold R., 403087520. 
Willett, Myron J., 403102208. 
Williams, Alfred L., Jr., 403074340. 
Williams, Barbara M. T., AL 3059944. 
Williams, Donald L., 403068661. 
Williams, Gary J., 403101787. 
Williams, Lorenzo N., 403093049. 
Williams, Richard G., 402211598. 
Williams, Waddell P., III, 402210128. 
Williamson, Gerard R., 403082059. 
Wilson, Harold F., 402245803. 
Wilson, John B., 403033925. 
Wilson, Juandell W., 403056470. 
Wilson, Robert H., 403084349. 
Wilson, Thomas, 403056471. 
Wilson, William L., 403098741. 
Wilz, John P., 403056472. 
Winegarden, Ronald D., 403098542. 
Winn, Wendell W., 403083910. 
Winsett, Byron B., Jr., 403088608. 
Winter, John H., 403082020. 
Winterfield, Louis A., 403081164. 
Wolf, Wayne J., 403072305. 

Wood, David B., AO3050475. 

Wood, Douglas E., AO3086410. 
Wood, Gary L., 403093298. 

Wood, Joseph W., 403086849. 
Wood, Philip A., 403103214. 
Wood, Richard A., 403046574. 
Woodrick, Joe O., 403098792. 
Woods, Jackle V., 403094709. 
Woods, James C., 403081198. 
Woosley, Hiram E., 403054592. 
Wootton, Mack E., 403096236. 
Worden, Robert D., 403056582. 
Wozniak, Ronald R., A0 102398. 
Wright, Ivan C., AO3087376. 
Wright, Jerdy A., Jr., AO3080629. 
Wright, Richard J., 403073504. 
Wright, Richard W., A03082122. 
Wuamett, Stephen C., 403086678. 
Wylie, Jimmy W., 403086285. 
Yaeger, Joseph L., 403071774. 
Yaroch, Alger A., 403101518. 
Young, Carl E., 403066414. 


1966 


Young, Glenn W., A03084009. 
Zabel, Louis H., 403082234. 

Zaner, Howard W., 403088628. 
Zannini, Robert H., 403101518. 
Zavasky, John J., 403098033. 
Zenzen, David P., 403101330. 
Zimmerman, Robert G., 402224645. 
Zoner, Jon C., 403102051. 

Zucker, Robert, A0309 7793. 


To be second lieutenants 


Abbott, Vernon B., 403108354. 
Abell, William A., Jr., AO3096619. 
Abraham, Gary W., 403103184. 
Abram, Max L., 402259620. 
Abrams, Richard L., AO3115290. 
Accuosti, Judith A., AL3110052. 
Ackerman, Ronald R., 403109931. 
Adair, Frederick W., 403098824. 
Adams, James O., AO3115886. 
Adams, Jerry C., AO3100227. 
Adlington, Paul R., AO3104268. 
Aehlich, Werner R., AO3105192. 
Aehnlich, Paul C., AO3099955. 
Agnew, Donald L., 403115535. 
Aker, George E., AO3093499. 
Albano, August J., 403100834. 
Albright, Edward L., AO3105083. 
Allerton, Robert W., III, AO3115669. 
Alexander, Fred L., AO3094799. 
Alexander, Larry D., AO3115887. 
Alford, Wilbur J., 403086764. 
Allen, Charles R., AO3104915. 
Allen, Ernest G., Jr., 403116173. 
Allen, George C., Jr., AO3115430. 
Allen, Gerald N., 403116390. 
Allen, Joseph, A03 104732. 

Allen, Lawrence W., 403100011. 
Allen, Robert L., 403108972. 
Alligood, Gilbert R., 403105493. 
Allison, Harry B., 403115888. 
Allton, John T., A03067748. 
Almquist, Gordon N., 403105567. 
Almy, Gene H., 403106356. 
Alspaugh, James D., A083 103438. 
Altenhof, Robert R., 403104733. 
Alvarez, Esteban F., 403106159. 
Andersen, Einer E., 403104821. 
Andersen, Vernon K., A083 108278. 
Anderson, Calvin C., 403097926. 
Anderson, Charles A., 403100686. 
Anderson, Edsel F., 403100229. 
Anderson, George W., Jr., 403105718. 
Anderson, Hollis D., 403106297. 
Anderson, Jim, A038 105054. 
Anderson, Paul J., Jr., A083 104018. 
Anderson, Warren L., AO3099842. 
Anderson, William H., Jr., 403105053. 
Andrus, Jon H., A083 105862. 

Anger miller. Roy L., AO3106358. 
Angliss, William W., 403106009. 
Anselmo, Robert J., 403104927. 
Antonich, Lawrence J., 403105008. 
Anzivino, Angelo L., 403108146. 
Arellano, Gustavo O., 403118431. 
Armstrong, Donald R., Sr., 403115678. 
Armstrong, Thomas W., 403108536. 
Arnold, David H., A083 106380. 
Ashworth, Pratt D., A083 103621. 
Astle, Neil L., 403047292. 
Atkinson, James F., Jr., 403104978. 
Atkinson, Thomas S., 403115724. 
Atnip. David L., 403099979. 

Ator, Robert A., AO3115432. 

Au, Wyman W. M., 403100290. 
Aube, Albert E., AO3106771. 
Austin, Bobby L., 403099732. 
Austin, James T., 403083553. 
Austin, Philip R., AO3096995. 
Austin, William R. II. 403115433. 
Auten, Jimmie D., 403106550. 
Auth, James F., AO3117204. 
Autsch, Fritz A., 403 104928. 
Averett, Ronald J., 403116854. 
Babione, William P., 403100115. 
Babitzke, Edward B., 402220428. 
Bacon, John M., 403115665. 
Bacon, Lawrence E., 403100058. 
Baertl, Charles E., 403118281. 
Bagley, Thomas, 403105627. 
Bagnell, Stephen F., Jr., AO3100965. 
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Bailey, Thomas F., AO3100171. 
Baker, Alan S., 403105380. 
Baker, Arthur D., AO3104356. 
Baker, Carol A., AL3115536. 
Baker, Dale T., AO3100798. 
Baker, Dennis F., AO3110022. 
Baker, Donald R., AO3099981. 
Baker, Duane S., AO3105919. 
Baker, James N., AO3115602. 
Baker, Mary E., AL3115537. 
Baker, Willard K., 403105535. 
Balas, George R., 403102815. 
Baldassano, Robert S., A03 105282. 
Baldwin, Nathan W., 403100643. 
Ball, Billy D., 403105813. 
Ballou, James R., AO3 106990. 
Banilower Howard, 403053343. 
Barcelo, Wayne R., 403100897. 
Barfield, Billy J., 403106363. 
Barkemeyer, Ogene W., A03 106364. 
Barker, Sumpter H., 403116856. 
Barlow, Glenn B., A03 106695. 
Barlow, Gordon J., 403115538. 
Barnes, Gene S., 403100059. 
Barnes, James E., 403104916. 
Barnes, Lindel L., 403115434. 
Barnes, Wymon J., 403066166. 
Baron, David A., A403 105643. 
Barr, John H., 403106834. 
Barr, Sammie D., 403106610. 
Barr, Sumner, 403104705. 
Barrett, Donald L., 403115670. 
Barrett, Frederick W., IIT, 403100966. 
Barrett, Norman L., 403109733. 
Barrett, Robert F., A038 100762. 
Barth, Vincent J., Jr., 403110018. 
Bartlett, William K., Jr., 403105498. 
Barton, John B., 403107026. 
Bartrug, Edwin M., Jr., A03 106786. 
Barts, Duane A., 403116857. 
Bass, Jon D., 403053692. 
Bassett, David H., 403105231. 
Bassett, Donald A., A403 106338. 
Bateman, Terry S., AO3085433. 
Baten, Jimmie R., AO3109749. 
Batten, Virgil F., AO3105496. 
Batton, Robert N., Jr., AO3100884. 
Baty, Richard S., A03 105217. 
Baud, Kenneth W., AO3096074. 
Bauer, Donald W., AO3106121. 
Bault, William V., AO3115435. 
Bayles, Dudley J., AO3115436 
Bayliss, Paul M., AO3106835. 
Beaman, Roy M., 403116170. 
Bean, Larry S., AO3105920. 
Bear, Howard J., AO3081519. 
Beazley, Charles E., AO3106365. 
Bebernes, Ronald L., AO3105055. 
Becht, Robert P., Jr., AO3105581. 
Becker, Edward L., Jr., AO3117457. 
Beckner, Stanley G., AO3097539. 
Beerwinkle, Kenneth R., AO3106366. 
Begasse, Joseph W., AO3105161. 
Behler, Joseph A., AO3116396. 

, Darrel P., 403105915. 
Beke, Elmer H., AO3100478. 
Bell, Cecil H., Jr., AO3109766. 
Bell, James E., 408095259. 
Bell, James H., 403084940. 
Bell, James R., AO3100277. 
Bell, Richard S., AO3085041. 
Bell, Wayne A., AO3105693. 
Bellanca, Thomas J., AO3095026. 
Benda, Edward P., AO3106055. 
Bender, Eduard, AO3105769. 
Bender, Walter W., AO3104287. 
Benjes, William D., AO3100076. 
Bennett, Frank J., AO3104020. 
Bennett, James P., AO3106787. 
Bennett, John H., AO2260032. 
Bennett, Michael D., AO3099764. 
Bennett, Paul D., AO3105042. 
Bennett, Richard A., AO3116858. 
Bennett, Richard J., 403117464. 
Benson, Kent, AO3106696. 
Bergdoll, William M., AO3103446. 
Bergh, Roland T., AO3116859. 
Beringson, Richard J., A03 104872. 
Berle, Terence H., 403105722. 
Bernard, Samuel T., 403104823. 
Bernd, Robert D., 403100013. 
Bertram, Norman L., AO3110009. 


Bertva, Don L., AO3104824. 
Beshara, Thomas M., AO3106743. 
Bestul, Bruce E., AO3115540. 
Betsill, Sammy F., AO3117520. 
Betts, Walter T., AO3100839. 

Bever, Howard O., AO3115438. 
Bevington, Alan L., AO3106122. 
Beyeler, Kerry F., AO3104022. 
Beyerle, Clifford R., AO3099831. 
Biggar, Gordon M., AO3095876. 
Biles, George L., Jr., AO3104917. 
Billeaudeaux, Lionel C., AO3105218. 
Billings, John H., AO3105136. 
Binder, Donald H., AO3096747. 
Binsack, Joseph H., AO3087180. 
Birmingham, Edward P., AO3104182. 
Birrittella, Bernard J., 403097626. 
Bishop, Joseph E., AO3104628. 
Bishop, Marvin L., 403097294. 
Bishop, Max E., Jr., AO3103395. 
Bisson, William J., AO3104682. 
Bitschenauer, Albert E. K., AO3104736. 
Bjorke, Erle L., AO3117144, 
Bjornstad, Robert J., 403106938. 
Black, Gerald W., 403105283. 
Black, Raymond C., 403105988. 
Black, Robert S., 403105092. 
Blackburn, James H., Jr., 403106368. 
Blackmore, Ronald E., 403108162. 
Blackwood, Gordon B., 403099910. 
Blackwood, Robert S., II, 403115541. 
Blackwood, William R., 403106369. 
Blais, David N., 403104708. 

Blake, Hubert L., 403106678. 
Blakely, Aylmer D., Jr., 403105043. 
Blakney, Kenneth L., 403116860. 
Blankenship, Charles H., A083 104024. 
Blase, Melvin G., 403048987. 
Blasingame, Frank E., A403 105846. 
Blatter, Wilburt H., 403103903. 
Blauf uss, Edward A., 403105139. 
Bledsoe, Adolphus H., Jr., 403117428. 
Bliss, George W., 403104522. 
Blizzard, John D., Jr., AO3109777. 
Blum, Lawrence J., 403099860. 
Blume, John H., 403087208. 
Blumenthal, Morris C., Jr., 403099768. 
Blumsack, Harvey L., 403104612. 
Bobek, Andrew S., AO3098472. 
Bodnar, John A., AO3106010. 
Boette, August E., AO3115404, 
Bogart, Fredric I., AO3097043. 
Bogren, Eric C., 403104825. 
Bohlson, John S., AO3107207. 
Bolen, Edward S., AO3099702. 
Boles, Jimmie K., AO3115539. 
Boles, Robert H., 403106237. 
Boller, Ernest R., Jr., 403094404. 
Bomar, James S., A03 100230. 
Bomgardner, Larry J., 403109883. 
Bond, Charles C., A083 100764. 
Bonfield, John A., 403117863. 
Booth, Robert M., 403115997. 
Bordeaux, John C., A03 105547. 
Borders, Andrew J., Jr., 403115439. 
Bornhorst, Bernard R., AO3105357. 
Bott, Don C., AO3106370. 

Boudreau, Richard A., AO3106898, 
Boutchyard, Fred R., 403115440. 
Bowers, Francis L., AO3107066. 
Bowman, Charles M., Jr., AO3100899, 
Bowman, James R., 403106791. 
Bowman, Richard G., 403105451. 
Boyd, Charles G., AO3104097. 

Boyd, Kenneth R., AO3105724. 
Boys, William W., AO3105452. 
Boyte, Billy R., AO3106371. 
Bradberry, Lester E., AO3100885. 
Bradley, Donald L., AO3109762. 
Bradley, Gary L., AO3105044. 
Bradley, George E., Jr., AO3104707. 
Bradley, James E., AO3116861. 
Bradley, Stephen R., AO3105358. 
Brady, James C., Jr., AO3117433. 
Brady, Tim, AO3116256. 

Brandon, Felix R., II. AO3104935. 
Brandt, Rand, AO3117467. 
Brannelly, John J., AO3115482. 
Brannon, John J., AO3099230. 
Brant, Roger F., AO3107056. 
Braswell, Luther J., AO3041521. 


8485 


8486 


Bratton, Richard V. D., AO3115673. 
Breck, Henry R., AO3115599. 
Breeman, Leonard G.. 403105498. 
Breen, Paul F., AO3115919. 
Breen, Terry H., AO3115544. 
Breeze, Harrell R., 403105816. 
Breitling, Fred G., AO3105628. 
Brennan, Charles L., AO3105010. 
Brenner, Oliver D., 403109764. 
Brewer, James E., AO3105011. 
Breza, Michael J., AO3100348. 
Brian, Arthur W., AO3099153. 
Bridley, Charles A., AO3100051. 
Briesacher, Herbert A., AO3115674. 
Bright, Edward G. D., AO3100150. 
Brill, Frank Z., Jr., AO3106871. 
Brinker, Michael P., AO3100118. 
Brintnall, William E., 403117434. 
Brislin, Robert J., AO3109775. 
Britt, Verlon L., AO3100612. 
Brittain, Claire E., AO3117706. 


Brittingham, Oscar J., III, AO3106838, 


Brod, William B., AO3106375. 
Broderick, Thomas D., AO3104651. 
Brookie, James H., AO3105012. 
Brooks, John J., Jr., AO3104708. 
Brooks, Joseph H., AO3116521. 
Brooks, Sonny J., AO3115306. 
Brown, Bobby M., AO3106554. 
Brown, Cyrus W., II, AO3104664. 
Brown, Dennis C., AO3106723. 
Brown, Dennis W., AO3104478. 
Brown, Joseph B., Jr., 403115443. 
Brown, Michael B., AO3104737. 
Brown, Michael F., AO3105694. 
Brown, Robert D., AO3100613. 
Brown, Robert D., AO3106939. 
Brown, Roger A., AO3100086. 
Brown, Ross E., AO3120654. 
Brown, Thomas R., AO3115545. 
Brown, Willis N., Jr., AO3100085. 
Brueggemeier, Garry F., 403109330. 
Bruno, Joseph M., AO3107795. 
Brush, Lester D., AO3099927. 
Bryan, Francis S., Jr., AO3100231. 
Bryan, William E., 403109769. 
Bryant, Jon F., 403117971. 
Bryars, Frank K., AO3115360. 
Bubel, Howard L., AO3099935. 
Bucciarelli, Louis L., Jr., AO3097575. 
Buchmeier, Otto, AO3115676. 
Buck, Edward F., AO3115983. 
Buck, Virgil A., AO3106555. 
Buckley, Martin J., AO3117097. 
Bucky, Jean B., AO3086759. 
Budzinski, Norbert L., AO3104026. 
Buerk, William C., 403117098. 
Buff, Peter M., Jr., AO3115677. 
Bugeda, Richard B., 403105582. 
Bulick, Edward H., 403117374. 


Bundschuh, Charles R., 403106166. 


Burant, Frederick T., 403085765. 
Burd, Bobby R., 403116863. 
Burda, Lawrence J., 403100402. 
Burdett, Ronald D., 403100326. 
Burg, Donald F., 403099548. 
Burgess, Danny N., 403093481. 
Burgess, George D., A038 100690. 
Burke, Edward J., 403105392. 
Burke, Harry E., 403117527. 
Burke, Jay E., 403105256. 
Burke, John F., 403110053. 
Burke, Larry M., 403106697. 
Burke, Michael F., 403116259. 
Burke, William J., 403100350. 


Burnett, Laurence W., Jr., 403115446. 


Burnett, William R., A03 116097. 
Burney, David L., 403115447. 
Burnham, Richard A., 403110116. 
Burns, Charles D., A03 106168. 
Burns, Richard W., 403105359. 


Burnworth, Harold F., Jr., A03087141. 


Burris, Joseph B., 403102747. 
Burton, J. C., 403106378. 

Bushey, John R., Jr., 403115547. 
Busko, George, Jr., 403104187. 
Buss, Larry H., 403105309. 

Busse, Robert C., 403100601. 
Buyansky, Donald V., 403098018. 
Byerley, William H., Jr., 403100127. 
Byrnes, Donald J., 403117375. 
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Caldwell, Eldon G,, AO3116053. 
Calhoun, William J., III. AO3104085. 
Calhoun, William O., 403105140. 
Callaham, Bayliss O., AO3106839. 
Callahan, Michael T., AO3115678. 
Campassi, Charles C., AO3099674. 
Campbell, Clarence N., AO3099768. 
Campbell, David, AO3117647. 
Campbell, Joe L., AO3106519. 
Campbell, Robert N., AO3100452. 
Campen, Richard L., AO3106336. 
Canaga, Joseph R., AO3115548. 
Canney, Frank D., AO3097841. 
Cannon, Peter J., AO3066888. 
Cannon, Walter S., AO3106379. 
Cannon, Welles P., AO3106698. 
Capitani, Richard A., AO3105232. 
Cappi, Albert E., AO3104361. 
Caraway, Bobby R., AO3106674. 
Care, Francis J., AO3117761. 

Carey, Charles C., AO3115680. 
Carlson, Charles J., AO3105057. 
Carlson, Donald T., AO3105331. 
Carlson, Jerry A., AO3096398. 
Carlson, Robert D., AO3116373. 
Carr, Chalmers R., Jr., AO3106238. 
Carr, Frank A., AO3105194. 

Carroll, Arnett B., Jr., AO3115542. 
Carroll, James H., AO3104418. 
Carroll, Michael J., AO3105128. 
Carroll, Paul L., Jr., AO3100541. 
Carroll, Roger W., Jr., 403104419. 
Carroll, William R., AO3109659. 
Carron, Hubert J., AO3116374. 
Carson, Gerald L., AO3116406. 
Carter, Frederick K., 403104106. 
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Laird, Henry L., AO3098908. 

Laird, Philip H., AO3106569. 
Lamb, James F., AO3106638. 
Lambert, Isaac N., AO3099715. 
Lamm, Edward N., AO3116072. 
Lamoureux, Joseph R., AO3106753. 
Lampe, John B., AO3109869. 
Landavazo, Fred, Jr., AO3029873. 
Landry, Patrick J., AO3100859. 
Lane, Clifford W., Jr., AO3098910. 
Lane, George H., AO3098814. 
Lange, Walter W., AO3105341. 
Langhurst, Jay C., AO3116379. 
Langley, John W., AO3105104. 
Langston, Robert L., AO3099716. 
Lapham, George B., AO3115489. 
Larkin, John W. III, AO3115490. 
Larsen, Donald R., AO3105028. 
Larson, Ronald R., A03116899. 
Laser, Thomas A., AO3105666. 
Lathrop, Lawrence R., AO3100921. 
Lau, Charles A., 403116560. 
Lauer, Lawrence E., AO3105430. 
Laughlin, Clifford L., AO3100336. 
Laughlin, John D., AO3105965. 
Law, John R., AO3106198. 

Law, Richard T., AO3117691. 
Lawrence, Miles B., AO3100180. 
Lawrensen, William R., 403105318. 
Lawson, David O., AO3100249. 
Lawton William P. III, 403115491. 
Lazik, Alexander, AO3117912. 
Leach, Robert A., AO3103918. 
Leahy, Thomas E., Jr., AO3100679. 
Leary, Wendell J., 403104720. 
Leaver, Ronald W., A03098124. 
Leber, Edward G., Jr., 403103312. 
Lecroy, Roy C., 403099717. 

Lee, Edward L., 403106811. 

Lee, Owen M., 403104984. 

Lee, Richard H., 403100741. 

Lee, Robert E., 403105367. 
Legendre, Emile J., III. 403100908. 
Leggett, Dennis W., 403115578. 
Leinonen, John M., 403097029. 
Leis, Robert R., 403105867. 
Leisy, Edward L., AO3116561. 
Lemaster, David E., 403115579. 
Lemons, John L., 403106812. 
Lentz, James G., 403104883. 
Leon, Kenneth J., 403104837. 
Leonhard, Ronald R., 403109680. 
Leopard, David M., A403 106288. 
Lepoutre, Raymond H., 403096799. 
Lesh, Kenneth D., 403116900. 
Lessem, Allan S., 403 105668. 
Leuck, Frank P., 403104216. 
Leveton, Peter J., 403098411. 
Lewallen, Farrell D., 408115716. 
Lewis, George L., 4031086814. 
Lewis, George R., 403097522. 
Lewis, Hugh C., A038 108075. 
Lewis, Raymond L., 403105882. 
Lewis, Richard A., AO3106687. 
L’Hommedieu, Jon A., 403115492. 
Lightfoot, Gordon W., 403094790. 
Lindemer, Arthur J., Jr., 403100320. 
Lindley, Robert H., 403115498. 
Lindley, Theodore T., 408105744. 
Lindsey, Harry E., Jr., A408 108200. 
Lindsey, Joe W., 408116648. 
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Lineback, Ronald C., AO3105797. 
Linenberger, Donald E., AO3098916. 
Linker, James W., AO3105669. 
Linnee, Roger E., AO3116073. 
Linville, Kenneth D., AO3106955. 
Lipton, Morton, AO3105342. 
Liskey, John W., 403103476. 
Lisle, Frank C., AO3115581. 

Little, Betty J., AL3115788. 

Little, Larry S., AO3099993. 
Livesey, James A., AO3104217. 
Livingston, Dalton H., Jr., AO3037614, 
Livingston, George C., AO3099659. 
Livingston, Peter M., AO3070818, 
Lloyd, Dee N., A03069 722. 
Lockhart, Kenneth D., 403106571. 
Loescher, Helmuth O., Jr., AO3104338. 
Lohr, Robert J., A038 106001. 

Long, Donald L., A038 105707. 

Long, Herman T., Jr., 403099211. 
Long, John G., Jr., AO3099667. 
Long, John W., 403100217. 

Long, Ralph L., A038 100430. 

Long. Robert L., 403104218. 

Long, Ronald T., 403104838. 

Long, William B., A038 105003. 
Longo, Joseph P., Jr., A03 104673. 
Lonneman, Richard W., 403104091. 
Lopresti, Joseph, 403116901. 
Loucka, William M., 403117445. 
Louwien, Rudolph W., Jr., 403115717. 
Loven, James V., Jr., 403103580. 
Loving, Ben A., 403054598. 

Lowe, Robert E., 403099838. 
Lowman, Ellene H., AL 3109870. 

Lu, Philip M., 403116902. 

Lucas, Jon I., AO3104130. 

Lucas, Victor F., Jr., 403106444. 
Lucken, Herbert C., 403106288. 
Luckhardt, Donald C., 403115494. 
Ludlow, Leroy E., 403104047. 
Ludwick, Kirby F., AO3099944. 
Ludwig, Allen C., AO3106445. 
Ludwig, Herbert D., AO3106033. 
Luiggi, Robert R., AO3105384. 
Luigs, Charles F., AO3106267. 
Luiken, Richard C., 403116649. 
Luken, Paul E., AO3116284. 

Luters, Arnis V., 403099930. 
Luther, Charles A., 403105550. 
Lutz, Carl F., 403067682. 

Luzhak, Emil P., 403105177. 
Lydick, Arthur W., 403104565. 
Lydick, Larry N., A03 100698. 

Lyle, Boyd L., A03 106909. 

Lyman, James B., 403106328. 
Lynch, Robert H., 403116903. 
Lyng, Reginald W., Jr., 402115922. 
Lynn, William H., II, 403103929. 
Lyon, Norman F., 403115495. 
Lyon, Robert R., AO3117915. 
Lyons, Laurence E., AO3116191. 
Lyons, Michael F., AO3118296. 
Lytle, William W., Jr., AO3103930. 
MacDonald, Brian R., AO3106201. 
MacDonald, Donald C., Jr., AO3116650. 
MacDonald, Vincent J., 403106153. 
MacGregor, Charles H., AO3100181. 
Mack, Frank W., AO3105708. 
MacKay, Roderic D., AO3104658. 
Mackey, Henry J., A03117190. 
MacLaren, Allan J., AO3104693. 
MacLeod, Richard P., AO3104721. 
MacPherson, George R., AO3109871. 
Madden, Philip L., AO3099995. 
Maddox, Millard D., AO3107049. 
Mael, Theodore, AO3104722, 
Mahler, William R., AO3106814. 
Mahoney, Joseph B., Jr., AO3106754. 
Maier, Alexander E., IIT, AO3100908. 
Maika, Kenneth L., AO3103975. 
Main, Thomas R., A03 105590. 
Malaga, Donald J., 403084841. 
Malecek, Raymond E., AO3100410. 
Malone, John E., AO3104476,. 
Maloney, Joseph P., Jr., AO3106755. 
Manelis, Richard E., 403078232. 
Maneri, Gerald T., AO3105605. 
Manion, Thomas A., AO3115719. 
Mankinen, Carl B., AO3105966. 
Mann, Edward K., AO3105406. 
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Manning, John K., AO3115496. 
Manz, Louis R., Jr., AO3116651. 
March, Stanley, AO3116652. 
Marchiano, John R., AO3115720. 
Marcks, Frederick C., AO3105993. 
Marcus, Donald R., AO3116563. 
Marcussen, Frederick A., AO3096061. 
Margenthaler, Donald R., AO3100432. 
Mariscal, Daniel J., AO3099776. 
Mark, John W., AO3116904. 

Marler, John B., AO3116905. 
Marples, Jerry W., AO3105067. 
Marquette, Robert M., Jr., AO3105710. 
Marsini, John A., AO3105385. 
Martin, Dennis P., AO3105670. 
Martin, Duane R., AO3105106. 
Martin, Gerald E., AO3100138. 
Martin, James H., AO3105050. 
Martin, Jon T., AO3104109. 

Martin, Larry C., AO3087057. 
Martin, Robert B., AO3116010. 
Martin, Samuel L., Jr., 403115594. 
Martin, William E., AO3115790. 
Martling, Lawrence H., AO3100380. 
Marts, Robert E., AO3115584. 

Martz, Max L., 403105068. 
Maserick, Peter H., 403028874. 
Massey, Larry D., A03 105928. 
Massmann, Thomas A., 403105953. 
Masterson, Michael J., A0 3099360. 


Mastromonico, Joseph J., Jr., AO3105431, 


Mathieu, Douglas T., AO3115498. 
Matta, Richard S., A083 100182. 
Matthews, Carl J., Jr., AO3098669. 
Matthews, Dan C., AO3116656. 
Matthews, Horace M., AO3100042, 
Matthews, James D., AO3095928. 
Mattson, Robert J., 403116075. 
Mattson, Roger A., AO3098550. 

Maw, Donald L., AO3106921. 
Maxton, Gary L., AO3105634. 
Maxwell, William N., AO3107038. 
May, Kent M., AO3115585. 

May, Theron J., AO3099719. 

May, Thomas C., AO3097108. 
Maybury, Robert V., AO3115586. 
Maye, Paul A., AO3117398. 

Mayes, Max D., AO3099681. 
Maynard, James E., AO3106956. 
Mayo, James L., AO3106204. 
Mazurkiewicz, Francis M., AO3097823. 
McAlister, James R., AO3104839. 
McAllaster, Eugene L., AO3106957. 
McAllister, John W., Jr., AO3099811. 
McAnelly, Stanley M., Jr., AO3106677. 
McBride, Harold T., AO3105671. 
McBride, Joseph F., AO3100550. 
McCaffery, James F., AO3105319. 
McCall, George A., AO3104593. 
McCallum, Edward J., III, AO3109874. 
McCandless, William G., AO3115949. 
McCann, John P., AO3099839. 
McCann, Thomas M., AO3099651. 
McCarley, Robert W., AO3104906. 
McCarthy, John C., 403117399. 
McCarthy, Joseph T., AO3117400. 
McClimon, Hugh P., 403106244. 
McClintock, William H., AO3100659. 
McClung, Spencer A., AO3106452. 
McClure, Stanley G., AO3085926. 
McCracken, Darrel E., AO3103695. 
McCracken, Lawrence O., AO3106708. 
McCuistion, Michael K., 403097314. 
McCune, James D., AO3099720. 


McCutcheon, Thomas D., Jr., AO3116906. 


McDade, Bennie M., 403116122. 
McDevitt, William P., AO3100080. 
McDonald, Emmett R., AO3116287. 
McDonald, Francis W., 403104110. 
McDonald, Hubert W., A03 100909. 
McDonald, James F., AO3105069. 
McDonald, James M., A03 104439. 
McDonald, John P., 403119334. 
McDowell, Alan J., Jr., 403116908. 
McEwan, Richard P., 403104441. 
McFadyen, Donald W., 403109177. 
McFarlane, Arthur J., 403095723. 
McFerren, Robert F., A03 116565. 
McGee, Kenneth R., 403106453. 
McGregor, Charles R., 403115950. 
McGrorty, Lawrence W., 403 104279. 


McGue, Peter J., 403106858. 
McGuinness, Richard J., Jr., A083 104595. 
McGuire, Robert J., 403098296. 
Mollwain, Peter H., 403104280. 
McIntosh, James, 403104442. 
McKee, Donald L., A083 104049. 
McKee, Embry A., 403115794. 
McKee, Floyd G., AO3106665. 
McKee, William F., 403105799. 
McKessy, John D., 403117198. 
McKinley, Ronald, 403100220. 
McKinney, Harold H., Jr., A038 100821. 
McKown, Jerry D., 403103048. 
McKulsky, John R., A038 105087. 
McLane, Douglas R., 4030999 19. 
McLaughlin, Charles J., A03105267. 
McLaughlin, Larry D., 403 105592. 
McLaughlin, Randolph W., 403095884. 
McLean, Thomas N., A03 106268. 
McMahon, Frank B., Jr., 403 106544. 
McMahon, Michael D., 403106527. 
McMahon, William D., 403106756. 
McMeley, Joe J., A038 104985. 
McMichael, Robert W., 40309426. 
McNairy, Philip E., 403095778. 
McNamara, James F., 403104116. 
McNeill, John H., A0 1055 14. 
McNeill, Joseph A., Jr., AO3116566. 
MeNichols, Robert H., AO3106688. 
MeNiff, Thomas E., Jr., AO3104619. 
McNutt, Francis B., Jr., AO3115589. 
McQueen, William R., IT, A03 100863. 
McRaney, Michael P., AO3104907. 
McShea, William J., 403099631. 
McVicker, David W., AO3116567. 
McWilliams, Carey F., AO3115374. 
McWilliams, Rhea A., Jr., AO3106454, 
Meador, Jon M., AO3118056. 

Mears, Richard D., AO3115791. 
Meath, Paul L., AO3066466. 
Mecham, Paul F., AO3106689. 
Medlin, Malcolm M., AO3106269. 
Medsker, Allan E., AO3100590. 
Meece, Robert G., AO3096648. 
Meehan, Gary C., AO3105029. 
Meiggs, William B., AO3099972. 
Meleason, Edward T., AO3100514. 
Melquist, Gary L., 403116447. 
Melton, Lindy A., AO3104220. 
Melzer, Daniel W., AO3107000. 
Mendeke, August, Jr., AO3116657. 
Menke, Paul H., AO3105930, 
Menker, Eugene B., AO3116448, 
Mensing, Richard D., AO3115721. 
Mentink, Roger D., AO3102721. 
Mercer, Frank E., AO3105636. 
Mercer, Frederick T., AO3106133. 
Merkel, Charles W., AO3115722, 
Merrick, Paul A., AO3117197. 
Merritt, Paul H., AO3116910, 

Merz, Robert L., AO3105268. 
Merzlak, Ronald M., AO3103758. 
Metzler, Gerald W., AO3105320. 
Meusch, Johnny D., AO3098345. 
Mewbourne, Thomas W., AO3116291, 
Meyer, Alton B., AO3106457. 

Meyer, Charles H., AO3100381. 
Meyer, Gerald J., AO3100252. 
Meyer, James L., AO3107011. 

Meyer, James P., AO3117580. 
Meyer, John H., AO3098543. 

Meyers, Ronald C., AO3105433. 
Mezzapelle, Edward A., AO3096295. 
Middlebrook, William J., AO3116569. 
Midyett, Ennis M., AO3099692. 
Mieliwocki, Thomas R., AO3105201. 
Milburn, Larry G., AO3106639. 
Miles, Michael E., AO3097196. 
Miller, Charles L., AO3100382. 
Miller, Charles L., AO3106816. 
Miller, Colbert E. H., Jr., A03 104986. 
Miller, David M., AO3115590. 

Miller, Francis D., AO3100516. 
Miller, George M., AO3105967. 
Miller, Gerald S., 403117198. 
Miller, Harvey M., AO3109877. 
Miller, Henry S., AO3100515. 
Miller, Jackie D., AO3106640. 
Miller, James F., AO3106733. 
Miller, Joe E., AO3100253. 

Miller, Miles S., AO3105290. 
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Miller, Randall G., AO3104155. 
Miller, Roger D., 403107012. 
Miller, Walter M., AO3105343. 
Miller, William R., AO3116236. 
Milliken, James W., AO3106458. 
Millis, William B., AO3095430. 
Mills, Jon G., 403115792. 
Milner, Burl C., 403117701. 
Miner, James R., A03 110095. 
Minkner, Carl, Jr., AO3100043. 
Minnoch, John K., Jr., AO3099634. 
Mirrer, Robert H., AO3105180. 
Missell, Richard W., AO3116570. 
Mitchell G. Thorpe, AO3105745. 
Mitchell, Gary W., AO3100660. 
Mitchell, Henry P., AO3104785. 
Mitchell, John E., AO3106817. 
Mitchell, Russell F., AO1853206. 
Mitchell, Vance O., AO3115499. 
Mitchell, William J., 403106889. 
Mitchum, Donald C., AO3100787. 
Mixon, Julian W., AO3117990. 
Mize, Harold L., AO3100864. 
Moeller, Frank C., AO3115591. 
Moga, William J., 403116449. 
Moland, Douglas N., AO3107021. 
Monahan, James D., AO3105954. 
Monkell, Roy E., 403104445. 
Monnier, Walter M., AO3099795. 
Montgomery, Richard G., AO3105711. 
Montgomery, Robert B., AO3106958. 


Montgomery, William E, Jr., 403097008. 


Moody, Walter F., AO3099743. 
Moon, Henry C., AO3100254. 
Mooney, James T., AO3104886. 
Moore, Billy S., AO3106528. 
Moore, Edwin H., AO3115725. 
Moore, Ernest L., AO3106641. 
Moore, Gary L., AO3116658. 
Moore, Joel H., AO3100575. 
Moore, Mahlon P., AO3106320. 
Moore, Peter W., 403029699. 
Moore, Richard A., AO3104660. 
Moore, Ronald J., AO3100680. 
Moore, Thomas C., Jr., AO3100141. 
Moran, Dennis M., AO3100159. 
Moran, James E., A03 105030. 
Moreno, Donald C., AO3116011. 
Moretti, Nino C., 403096299. 
Morgan, David W., 403116078. 
Morgan, Eugene E., Jr., AO3106985. 
Morgan, Richard E., AO3116660. 

ti, Richard B., AO3116661. 
Mork, William A., AO3116911. 
Morrill, Byron H., AO3058643. 
Morrison, John M., AO3109878. 
Morrissey, John C., AO3100744. 
Morrow, Charles A., 403106529. 
Morrow, James W., Jr., 403117991. 
Mortensen, Gordon E., 403104880. 
Mortimer, William J., 403117112. 
Morton, Garrel T., 403103918. 
Morton, John E., Jr., 403100258. 
Moruzzi, Frank D., 408065947. 
Mott, Arthur A., 403100910. 
Mott, Samuel E., III. A083 105370. 
Moulton, Harry A., 403107001. 
Mount, Darrell E., A03 108222. 
Mount, Theodore R., 403086353. 
Mountsier, Charles M., Jr., AO3106101. 
Mozzini, Lewis M., 403115592. 
Mucha, Ronald R., 403105150. 
Muff, Robert C., 403105994. 
Mullen, John B., 403096806. 
Mullen, John D., AO3104314. 
Mullen, Stephen F. T., 403116451. 
Muller, Albert F., Jr., AO3107057. 
Muller, Warden B., 403098514. 
Mullins, John A., Jr., 403105712. 
Munn, Bruce D., 403105637. 
Munzlinger, Frederick D., 403105917. 
Murphy, Edgar O., 403100221. 
Murphy, Francis N., AO3115593. 
Murphy, Harry F., 403 104887. 
Murray, John J., 403104597. 

ves, Darrell G., 403109693. 
Mushinski, Jerome S., 403105783. 
Musick, Allen F., 403108803. 
Musick, Darrel T., 403 104899. 
Musser, John E., 403109694. 
Myers, Billy E., 403116912. 
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Myers, Edward P., AO3105749. 
Myers, Henry W., 403104157. 
Myers, James D., AO3106959. 
Myers, Robert H., AO3105516. 
Myles, John, 403104508. 

Nagai, Yasumi, 403116684. 

Nagle, John J., Jr., 403105344. 
Nagy, Michael D., AO3117705. 
Nakanishi, Paul T., AO3099997. 
Nalle, Richard G., 403104051. 
Narey, James J., AO3104132. 
Narken, Jan, AO3116013. 

Nartz, Victor J., Jr., AO3116123. 
Natori, Francis T., AO3095618. 
Naujoks, Waldemar M., AO3104620. 
Neach, Ronald J., AO315271. 
Needs, Robert L., AO3105543. 
Neibergs, George J., AO3097733. 
Neiburger, Norman A., AO3100517. 
Neighbor, William A., 003103047. 
Neilson, David F., AO3116665. 
Nell, Larry G., AO3099999. 
Nelson, Donald K., AO3116080. 
Nelson, Gary M., AO3104598. 
Nelson, Jack E., 403092983. 
Nelson, Larry A., 403100700. 
Nelson, Maurice S., Jr., AO3095974. 
Nelson, Phillip A., AO3100661. 
Nelson, Robert J., Jr., AO3104753. 
Nelson, Thomas B., 403106618. 
Nemeth, Sigfried, AO3105407. 
Nesbitt, Carole A, AL3116572. 
Nettle, Charles W., Jr., AO3116381. 
Neubauer, James E., AO3100950. 
Neukamm, David J., AO3074222. 
Neulight, Irwin L., AO3105371. 
Neumann, Dean A., AO3107013. 
Newcomb, Fred R., AO3105800. 
Newcomer, Edwin V., 403102728. 
Newell, William E., AO3106901. 
Newell, William R., AO3100951. 
Newman, James G., AO3074304. 
Newton, Clyde L., 403106923. 
Newton, Ronald L., AO3103254, 
Nichols, Mack G., AO3099724. 
Nichols, Richard C., A03 100160. 
Nickel, George H., AO3086143, 
Nickols, Richard C., Jr., AO3109879. 
Niemann, John P., 403087133. 
Niss, Keith F., 403074305. 
Nitsche, George R., 403100384. 
Nock, Edward L., AO3104102. 

Noel, Donald R., 403097373. 

Noel, William P., AO3100258. 
Nolta, George A., AO3099973. 
Noneman, Charles H., AO3104223. 
Nonnenkamp, Robert J., AO3108654. 
Norden, Arnold F., AO3105181. 
Norden, John A., AO3100064. 
Norman, Wendell S., AO3053751. 
Norris, Donald G., AO3105836. 
Norris, Roland E., AO3105673. 
Northcote, Philip S., 403105944. 
Norton, Luther P., AO3115953. 
Norton, Richard D., AO3099878. 
Norvell, Robert T., Jr., AO3109697. 
Noto, John F., AO3100618. 

Novak, Allan L., AO3105004. 
November, Peter C., AO3106115. 
Nowak, Frederick E., AO3106760. 
Nugent, James A., AO3104158. 
Nummi, Richard I., AO3107015. 
Nunnally, Edward R., Jr., 403115798. 
Nupen, Curtis O., 403106289. 
Nuske, Arthur D., 403104448. 

O Beck, Gary F., 408108135. 
Oberkrom, Herman F. W., 403104315. 
O'Brien, Patrick J., AO3115504. 
O'Brien, Thomas G., 403115505. 
Ockerhausen, Bobby J., 403104959. 
O'Connor, James J., 403093943. 
O'Connor, Joseph J., Jr., A0 106820. 
O'Connor. Thomas J., 403098678. 
Oda, Richard S., A0 100301. 
O'Dell, Perry D., 403105887. 
O'Donnell, Robert D., 403098616. 
Oehlke, Chester A., 403104052. 
Ogawa, Sanford S., 403100302. 
Ogershok, Richard W., AO3106821. 
O'Grady, Richard E., 403100681. 
O'Hara, William C., 403105435. 


O’Herin, Richard D., A03 099620. 
Ohlendorf, Robert C., 403106462. 
O' Kane, John, Jr., 403117307. 
Olander, Emil E., Jr., 403100001. 
Oldham, David R., 403100758. 
Olds, Laurence R., A083 105638. 
Oliver, Paul S., 403105480. 
Olivia, Charles A., 403117992. 
Olivito, Anthony A., 408105182. 
Ollila, Richard G., 403100385. 
Oloughlin, Arthur D., 403105345. 
Olsen, James G., 403106712. 
Olsen, Lawrence P., 403116298. 
Olsen, Oscar F., Jr., 403105372. 
Olson, John B., 403104253. 
O'Malley. James F., 403104281. 
O'Neill, John P., 403116014. 
Opgenorth, Carl R., 403115957. 
Ori, Richard G., AO3100631. 
Ormand, James F., Jr., 403115506. 
Ortiz, Francis G., 403105228. 
Osada, Stanley H., 403100304. 
Osborn, William S., 403097734. 
Osgood, James D., Jr., 403105111. 
O' Shaugnessy. Gary W., 4031052785. 


Ossinger, Donald L., 403099390. 


Osteen, Hubert D., Jr., 403097244. 
Ostrem, Obert M., A403 100412. 
Ota, Charles M., 408096016. 
O'Toole, Patrick J., 403093945. 
Ott, Charles F., AO3105346. 
Overstreet, Ronald P., 403106924. 
Owen, Robert E., 403106822. 
Owen, William M., Jr., AO3104112. 
Owens, Denny K., AO3100469. 
Owens, Donald P., AO3100186. 
Owensby, Gearvie H., AO3115798. 
Ownbey, James W., Jr., AO3116668. 
Ozols, Modris, AO3100519. 
Packer, James E., 403099133. 
Paine, Frank G., AO3105713. 
Painter, Richard L., AO3100002. 
Pall, Laverne J., AO3099779. 

Palm, Francis A., AO3105573. 
Palmer, Herbert E., AO3104621. 
Palmer, Weymouth C., AO3108289. 
Panarites, John P., AO3115508. 
Pannier, Richard F., AO3105445. 
Panzarella, Philip P., AO3104961. 
Pappas, Constantine A., AO3097534. 
Pappas, Fredrick G., Jr., AO3104160. 
Paquin, William C., AO3106781. 
Parham, Clayton E., AO3106331. 
Park, Thomas N., Jr., 403116916. 
Parker, Alfred E., AO3117988. 
Parker, Edwin B., III., 403099880. 
Parker, William D., AO3099725. 
Parkhurst, Norman P., AO3105931. 
Parkison, Robert G., AO3100386. 
Parks, John H., AO3107060. 

Parr, William D., 403117202. 
Parrish, William E., Jr., AO3115728. 
Parrott, Lynn F., AO3104600. 
Passmore, David A., AO3115729. 
Pastore, Vincent J., AO3105276. 
Patalive, Joseph A., Jr., 403104698. 
Pate, James D., AO3106465. 

Patria, Louis, Jr., AO3105373. 
Patterson, James F., AO1908100. 
Patterson, Jasper E., AO3105216. 
Patterson, John G., Jr., 403104266. 
Patzig, William D., AO3115509. 
Paul, Gerald E., AO3109702. 
Paulson, Richard D., AO3104317. 
Paulson, Terry L., AO3103698. 
Paxton, Pat R., AO3105639. 
Paxton, Warren K., AO3117449. 
Payne, Allen R., AO3117714. 
Payne, Edwin R.. AO3100435. 
Payne, John T., 403118301. 

Payne, Victor W. E., Jr., AO3105151. 
Payne, William F., 403094443. 
Pearson, David W., AO3100702. 
Pearson, Scott P., AO3105574. 
Peavy, John R., Jr., AO3106210. 
Peck, Myron H., IT, AO3106713. 
Pedersen, Clifford W., AO3105051. 
Pedrick, Richard J., AO3083489. 
Peeler, Ross E., AO3116669. 
Peeling, John H., 403109046. 
Penn, William E. F., AO3100576. 
Pennefather, Michael, AO3116670. 
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Pennywell, Clarence S., IT, AO3106466. 
Penton, William N., AO3100867. 
Penttila, Robert R., AO3105032. 
Perez, Carlos A., AO3100109. 
Perkins, Toney R., AO3106981. 
Perry, Gary C., AO3105482. 

Perry, William G., AO3117312. 
Perry, William L., Jr., AO3106467. 
Pesikey, Thomas S., AO3106309. 
Peterkin, Julius, Jr., AO3116917. 
Peterson, Charles T., AO3104889. 
Peterson, Lawrence E., AO3115730. 
Peterson, Neal W., AO3104511. 
Petroski, Bernard P., AO3116671. 
Petry, Jack R., AO3066500. 

Petry, Kenneth N., 403115800. 
Pettler, Donald H., AO3106102. 
Petyak, Edward P., AO3104601. 
Pfanschmidt, Phillip O., AO3105889. 
Pfeifer, Ronald L., A03 108692. 
Pfister, Lewis M., Jr., AO3104602. 
Pfleeger, John R., AO2259898. 
Phair, Harold A., AO3099946. 
Phalen, Thomas F., Jr., AO3104603. 
Phelan, Joseph P., III, AO3106761. 
Philbrick, Carleton R., AO3104225. 
Phillipo, Richard J., AO3105113. 
Phillips, Charles L., IIT, AO3109708. 
Phillips, Herman R., Jr., AO3100093. 
Phillips, James H., AO3105932. 
Phillips, Milton L., AO3106211. 
Phillips, Rodger S., AO3105801. 
Phipps, Robert B., 403104282. 
Picchioni, Frederick A., AO3100552. 
Piccirillo, Albert C., AO3106036. 
Picken, William R., AO3105114. 
Pickering, Charles H., 403100868. 
Pickett, Duane M., AO3109881. 
Piechota, Stanley J.. 403104724. 
Pierce, Charles D., AO3117496. 
Pierce, Donald D., AO3106037. 
Pierce, Leon J., 403103933. 

Pigors, Robert T., AO3100553. 
Pilger, Allan B., AO3105293. 
Pillsworth, Philip J., 403105374. 
Pinkerton, Kent R., AO3107064. 
Pipkin, Jesse E., III, AO3116305. 
Pirovitz, Rudolph J., 403105375. 
Pitner, William C., Jr., AO3115801. 
Planeaux, Darvin C., AO3096303. 
Platt, Thomas H., AO3104319. 
Pleister, Richard H., AO3116918. 
Pleva, David W., AO3106038. 
Pleva, Paul C., Jr., 403106039. 
Plews, David M., AO3106690. 
Plimpton, Kenneth G., AO3104661. 
Plylar, David H., AO3106468. 
Pochop, Harold D., 403104574. 
Pohlman, Edward J., ITI, AO3100825. 
Polzin, Robert R., AO3107023. 
Pombo, Joseph A., AO3086828. 
Ponder, Billy W., AO3052833. 

Pons, Thomas J., AO3105519. 
Poorbaugh, Ronald C., AO3115510. 
Poore, Roger C., AO3117450. 

Porta, Fred R., II, AO3093611. 
Porter, David K., 403097392. 
Potts, Jerry G., AO3100522. 

Potts, John P., AO3116578. 

Powell, Ross A., AO3106902. 
Powell, William T., Jr., AO3115512. 
Prairie, Donald L., AO3096304. 
Prall, Daniel E., AO3115731. 

Pratt, Donald H., AO3100719. 
Precious, Thomas D., AO3106903. 
Prendergast, Robert F., 403106136. 
Presar, Don L., 403115600. 
Preston, Forbes D., 403109882. 
Price, Charles R., 403106531. 
Price, George E., Jr., 403116919. 
Price, Robert E., 403115513. 

Price, Robert M., 403099747. 
Pringle, Allen E., 403104447. 
Prinz, Julius F., IIT, 403 100911. 
Pritchett, Kenneth G., 403106545. 
Pruitt, John R., 403097535. 
Puckett, Benjamin C., Jr., 403100280. 
Puckropp, John E., 403117405. 
Pullen, Larry A., 403116388. 

Puls, Darwin M., A03 103998. 
Purcell, Lynn E., 403117406. 
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Purcell, Thomas J., Jr., AO3106762. 
Pushee, George D., III, 408104627. 
Pyron, Alec T., AO3100261. 
Pytlinski, Anthony, AO3104388. 
Quinn, James L., AO3104908. 
Quinn, Jon A., AO3106857. 

Quinn, Randall P., AO3106040. 
Quinn, William H., AO3104640. 
Quinney, William L., Jr., AO3106667. 
Radike, Donald J., AO3105676. 
Ragusa, James M., AO3100387. 
Rahn, Robert K., 403116579. 
Raimondi, Ennio J., 403100414. 
Rainey, Edwin Q., AO3095978. ` 
Ramey, Ronald L., AO3100025. 
Ramsay, Kenneth N., AO3105033. 
Ramsdell, Lewis S., AO3094991. 
Ramsey, Ross L., AO3097548. 
Rankin, James P., AO3115604. 
Rapallo, Theodore J., AO3109883. 
Rapp, Robert A., AO3055753. 
Rasulis, Richard G., AO3105203. 
Ratliff, Robert C., 403106248. 
Rausch, Robert E., AO3105750. 
Rawlings, Charles F., AO3105640. 
Ray, William D., AO3106532. 
Raymond, Herbert G., 403097781. 
Raymond, Richard A., 403081960. 
Re Nicholas, A03 100438. 

Reale, Steven A., 403116021. 


Reaves, Ray D., 403099662. 

Rech, Adam, 403116307. 
Records, Jerry L., 403106213. 
Redding, Kenneth L., 403098300. 
Reder, Frederick J., 403105788. 
Reding, Jack K., AO3099684. 
Reeber, Robert R., A03 088410. 
Reed, Robert D., AO3104758. 
Reed, Ronald E., 403116920. 
Reeh, Robert A., A083 106472. 
Regele, Harold M., 403104449. 
Regelman, Lewis, 403097641. 
Regira, Lawrence J., A038 100870. 
Reichert, Robert A., A03 105751. 
Reid, John R., 403104962. 
Reidinger, Francis C., 403117128. 
Reiersgaard, William L., 403099648. 
Reiling, Frederick A., 403118404. 
Reimers, Frederick A., 403100262. 
Reiners, Stanley J., A083 106290. 
Reinsch, Kenneth J., 403116922. 
Reishus, John W., 403054145. 
Reither, Winslow E., 403116022. 
Remely. Barry E., A03 105034. 
Remy, Daniel P. J., 403104228. 
Renaldi, Frank J., Jr., A03 100437. 
Rendel, Mark G., 403105838. 
Renick, Joseph D., AO3106473. 
Reno, Robert L., A403 105679. 
Repak, David N., A038 105325. 
Resh, Ronald E., 403106041. 
Reutter, Joseph C., 403116923. 
Reynolds, John C., A038 104759. 
Reynolds, Robert E., AO3070157. 
Rhode, John R., A03 100067. 
Rhodes, James C., AO3098943. 
Rhodes, Michael P., A03 100056. 
Rice, Howard J., A038 106291. 


Nice, Robert G., 403109886. 


Rich, John C., 403096882. 
Richard, Don R., 403116674. 
Richards, James L., A403 104909. 
Richards, Reid C., 403 106691. 
Richards, William L., 403105622. 
Richter, Robert C., 403 109887. 
Ricks, Emmett L., A083 115514. 
Riebe, Harry J., Jr., 403104451. 
Rigby, Lee A., A038 106825. 

Riggs, Frank L., A038 107041. 
Riley, James T., 403099664. 
Rimer, Kaye O., 403109888. 
Rinehart, Ronnie O., A038 104056. 
Ring, William F. H., 403098819. 
Rinker, Gerald W., 403105152. 
Rioux, James P., Jr., 403116460. 
Rish, Thomas L., 403107581. 
Ritter, Milton W., 403117409. 
Rittman, Frederick G., 403057927. 
Rizzo, Donald J., 403118071. 


Roach, John B., 403105252. 
Robben, Robert H., Jr., A0 3096308. 
Roberts, Donald R., AO3117321. 
Roberts, Gordon R., 403099624. 
Roberts, Leon T., 403116081. 
Roberts, Toulman V., 403105898. 
Robertson, Martin J., AO3104807. 
Robinson, William E., Jr., 403109714. 
Robsman, Igor V., 403117606. 
Rochelle, Ira S., A03 109004. 

Rock, Leo P., Jr., A03 100162. 
Roedema, Kemp P., A038 105204. 
Rogers, Claude E., 403106576. 
Rogoway, David L., 403105945. 
Rohrdanz, Richard C., 403104057. 
Roll, Donald J., 403115737. 
Rollinger, Charles N., 403084562. 
Romero, George A., AO3106476. 
Rood, Richard L., 403105714. 
Rooker, James L., 403099728. 
Rooney, William, 403106765. 
Roosild, Sven A., AO3104676. 
Root, Robert R., Jr., AO3106927. 
Roper, Ennis, A., AO3116580. 
Rosasco, Edward J., Jr., AO3105326. 
Rose, Alan L., AO3107069. 

Rose, Aloysius R., A03 104964. 
Rose, Edward L., AO3103585. 
Rose, Fredric M., AO3097113. 
Rosenbaum, Ira A., AO3106042. 
Rosenberg, Allen S., AO3116241. 
Ross, Donald J., 403106988. 
Rossen, Richard D., AO3105681. 
Rote, Phillip L., AO3115803. 
Rother, Henry G., AO3116462. 
Rotte, Charles F., AO3115516. 
Rouble, John M., 403116675. 
Rourk, Wilbur A., Jr., AO3117609. 
Routh, William C., AO3105896. 
Rowland, Lewis F., 403095869. 
Rowley, Edward J., AO3100666. 
Rowley, William A., Jr., AO3104452. 
Rowlings, Robert S., AO3104641. 
Roy, William L., II, 403096978. 
Royce, William C., AO3105116. 
Ruby, Nelson B., AO3100026. 
Ruesch, William A., AO3115607. 
Ruffcorn, Carroll L., 403116309. 
Ruge, Lewis J., AO3105347. 
Ruhmann, Albert W., AO3104990. 
Rundt, Jerry L., AO3117210. 
Ruotola, Andrew J., AO3099853. 
Ruotola, William C., 403099854. 
Rup, Joseph M., Jr., AO3105387. 
Russell, Dean E., AO3104991. 
Russell, John F., AO3106043. 
Russell, Richard L., 403099949. 
Rutledge, Jimmie S., 403104113. 
Ryan, Charles F., 403099828. 
Rynalski, Robert R., A038 107035. 
Rynear, Stanley S., 403099855. 
Rynties, Alphonse A., Jr., A03 103708. 
Ryon, Roy A., 403116465. 

Saastad, Paul D., 403117500. 
Sabey, Mark R., 403118178. 
Sackheim, Robert L., 403099323. 
Saddler, James L., 403105715. 
Saenger, John F., Jr., AO3105682. 
Salinas, Manuel A., 403106479. 
Salmans, Larry D., 403106534. 
Salmans, Louis J., 403100027. 
Sammler, Edward F., 403105349. 
Sampson, Orwyn, 403095619. 
Samuel, Wolfgang W. E., 403100045. 
Sanborn, Lloyd F., Jr., AO3106645. 
Sanchez, Paul M., AO3099840. 
Sanders, Ronald D., AO3106928. 
Sanders, Russell L., AO3105436. 
Sanford, Jack R., AO3116676. 
Sanguinetti, Robert M., A038 104642. 
Santos, Valerio A., AO3106481. 
Saporito, Anthony R., Jr., AO3105185. 
Sapp, Jerry L., AO3100341. 

Sapyta, Alex W., 4030925 19. 
Sarabia, Michael F., AO3115805. 
Sartorius, Victor F., AO3105803. 
Sasse, Oliver G., AO3105035. 
Sasser, George F., AO3117067. 
Sasseville, Albert L., AO3086010. 
Sauder, Richard L., AO3106860. 
Saulnier, Jean R., AO3104623. 
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Savery, Melvin E., AO3115608. 
Sawyer, Edward L., 403115962. 
Saxon, Carter T., AO3100189. 

Sayer, Albert F., Jr., AO3118215. 
Scambilis, Nicholas A., AO3105005. 
Scarlatelli, Frederick J., AO3106766. 
Scarpato, Roy R., AO3096903. 
Scatena, James A., Jr., AO3099884. 
Schaad, Thomas A., AO3105350. 
Schaal, William E., AO3094074. 
Schacker, Edward H., AO3115520. 
Schaefer, Edgar N., AO1908040. 
Schaeferle, Mark B., AO3104229. 
Schaffer, John A., 403116583. 
Schake, Wayne E., AO3072200. 
Schaneberg, Leroy C., AO3104454. 
Scharon, Donald G., AO3105755. 
Scheeren, Alexander E., AO3105422. 
Scheidt, Thomas R., AO3105804. 
Schellinger, Thomas P., AO3099670. 
Scheyd, Fredric J., AO3100068. 
Schiager, Sheldon L., AO3104485. 
Schlueter; William E., 403115788. 
Schmidt, James C., AO3105437. 
Schmidt, Paul R., AO3104230. 
Schmidt, Peter F., AO3105351. 
Schmitt, Roger K., AO3081868. 
Schnabel, John H., AO3106044. 
Schneeberger, Stephen A., AO3100164. 
Schneider, Frederick G., AO3105153. 
Schneider, Glen E., 403115398. 
Schneider, John N., AO3094718. 
Schneider, Roderick F., AO3099950. 
Schoeller, Carol E., AL3115522. 
Schorr, Phillip A., AO3085906. 
Schrader, Carl D., AO3100165. 
Schreiber, Phillip, AO3106782. 
Schreiber, William A., AO3100069. 
Schrimshire, Elma R., AO3106715. 
Schroeder, Glenn L., AO2248639. 
Schubert, Rudy C., AO3106483. 
Schuelke, Edgar A., AO3096426. 
Schuermann, Robert R., AO3117329. 
Schultz, Arthur R., Jr., AO3106082. 
Schuster, Edward P., AO3104391. 
Schwarz, Andrew F., AO3099885. 
Schwarzenbach, Roger J., AO3103708. 
Schweizer, David L., AO3105352. 
Scible, Robert H., III, AO3104134. 
Scofield, Richard M., AO3104726. 
Scott, Bobby G., AO3106577. 
Scott, Gayland O., AO3100391. 
Scott, Lawrence M., AO3100668. 
Scott, Martin D., 403100792. 
Scott, Richard W., Jr., A03 106485. 
Scott, William W., AO3115807. 
Scrivener, Thomas F., III, AO3100954. 
Scrosati, Gerald P., AO3099666. 
Scungio, Vincent A., AO3116927. 
Seaborg, Donald H., AO3104846. 
Seagrave, David W., AO3115964. 
Seal, Arlan B., AO3117613. 
Seamon, John B., AO3106861. 
Seastrom, Donald E., AO3109894. 
Sebasco, Paul L., AO3116195. 
Sedlik, Jay M., AO8095905. 
Seery, Paul G., AO3104643. 
Seghers, Donald P., A03 100913. 
Seidel, Kelly G., 403118270. 
Seitz, Christian E., 403100606. 
Seitz, Myron D., 403097928. 
Self, Frank A., 403099729. 
Sellers, Robert E., AO3115890. 
Sellin, Jon B., 403099137. 

Sende jo, Xavier R., A03 106486. 
Sensenbaugh, Alvin E., 403104255. 
Sepanski, Robert E., 403115739. 
Septer, William D., 403100607. 
Serksnas, Anthony A., A0 100071. 
Serventi, James R., 403109895. 
Sevier, James M., 403105525. 
Sewell, Vernon L., A403 105843. 
Shafer, Ardean M., A03 106646. 
Shaffer, Marvin S., 403118577. 
Shaltry, Gerald L., A03 108018. 
Shamblin, Robert P., 403118078. 
Shanahan, Joseph F., 403115741. 
Shankles, Jerry D., 403100828. 
Shannon, Roy G., Jr., A038 105120. 
Shannon, William C., Jr., 403106126. 
Sharkey, Thomas A., 403104624. 
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Sharp, Donald Y., AO3106350. 
Sharpe, Ellis R., 403115742. 
Sharpe, Theodore C., AO3106118: 
Shatoff, Herbert D., A03 106004. 
Shaver, Jerome L., AO3105447. 
Shaw, Harvey J., AO3117412. 
Shaw, James W., Jr., AO3100955. 
Shaw, Jerome C., AO3105565. 
Shepard, Robert W., AO3103768. 
Shepley, Jeffrey T., A03 104727. 
Sheridan, Jude P., 403096191. 
Sheridan, Thomas H., AO3106767. 
Sherlock, Harry A., AO3105566. 
Sherman, George C., AO3099886. 
Sherman, Ray E., III, 403107024. 
Sherwood, Danton T., 403099617. 
Shipp, William L., AO3104966. 
Ships, Joseph A., Jr., AO3105296. 
Shirley, Henry G., 403106862. 
Short, Charles J., 403116928. 
Shrull, James R., AO3100794. 
Shuler, John J., AO3116929. 
Shumaker, David L., 403096172. 
Shumway, Elwyn D., A03 105968. 
Shyken, Norman P., 403081842. 
Siau, Francis L., III, AO3103019. 
Sieck, Robert B., 403106891. 
Siegel, Russell A., AO3104862. 
Sieler, Douglas D., AO3105076. 
Sienko, Robert B., AO3096312. 
Sierra, Hector G., AO3106604. 
Sievers, Robert E., AO3054797. 
Sigg, Martin D., AO3117415. 
Silva, Lloyd F., AO3105934. 
Silvestri Louis A., Jr., AO3115892. 
Silvey, Robert B., AO3117727. 
Simanski, Donald E., AO3116245. 
Simmons, Carl R., AO3104992. 
Simon, Ronald P., AO3107025. 
Simpler, Malcolm G., Jr., 403116133. 
Simpson, Charles M., AO3096609. 
Singleterry, Paul A., AO3105844. 
Singleton, Curtis F., AO3116679. 
Singleton, Jerry D., AO3106312. 
Singleton, Jerry E., AO3100609. 
Sittner, Ronald N., AO3117075. 
Siuru, William D., Jr., AO3104818. 
Skeen, Carl E., AO3098135. 
Skelton, Lawrence H., AO3100472. 
Skinner, Allen L., AO3104060. 
Skinner, Richard A., AO3109896. 
Sladovnik, David E., AO3116086. 
Slagle, John D., AO3105684. 
Slagowski, Eugene L., AO3107002. 
Sloan, Fred A., AO3100439. 
Slocum, Richard W., AO3105464. 
Sloop, Kenneth W., AO3116930. 
Slothower, Douglas W., AO3100046. 
Smart, Halbert R., II, AO3117076. 
Smeenk, Norman W., 403117218. 
Smiley, Jerry B., AO3104267. 
Smirni, Allan D., AO3105389. 
Smith, Bobby H., AO3116134. 
Smith, Brandes H., AO3068037. 
Smith, Charles E., AO3116931. 
Smith, Colin F., AO3105489. 
Smith, Dennis A., 403088341. 
Smith, Donald L., 403096226. 
Smith, Donald L., AO3116948. 
Smith, Drew C., AO3105254. 
Smith, Earl T., AO3105527. 
Smith, Edward J., AO3115524. 
Smith, Gary J., AO3104890. 
Smith, George D., AO3109720. 
Smith, Henry I., Jr., AO3093953. 
Smith, James E., AO3106828. 
Smith, James L., AO3100440. 
Smith, Jerry A., AO3105526. 
Smith, Jerry A. A., AO3115745. 
Smith, John W., AO3104394. 
Smith, Kent H., AO3116680. 
Smith, Lawther O., AO3117454. 
Smith, Mark L., 403116681. 
Smith, Marshall C., A038 100225. 
Smith, Michael R., A03 103541. 
Smith, Patrick S., AO3106892. 
Smith, Paul J., 403115525. 
Smith, Phillip J., 403100579. 
Smith, Quentin C., 403109898. 
Smith, Rex R., A03 105036. 

Smith, Robert B., A03 106738. 


Smith, Robert E., 403105121. 
Smith, Robert K., 403115611. 
Smith, Robert W., 403105969. 
Smith, Robert W., 403106910. 
Smith, Ronald L., AO3100005. 
Smith, Thomas M., 403104968. 
Smith, William M., 403105758. 
Snavely, Orren L., 403104993. 
Snead, William H., 403099266. 
Snider, Baxter F., 403103021. 
Snyder, Albert L., 403104094. 
Snyder, Charles E., AO3116493. 
Snyder, Willis G., 403118084. 
Solomon, James D., 403115810. 
Solt, Richard C., AO3106047. 
Sombke, Dennis C., 403104396. 
Sommers, Robert A., A03 105760. 
Songster, John D., 403100580. 
Sonnemaker, Earl H., A009 154. 
Sonnier, Donald E., A03 100874. 
Sorenson, Kenneth C., 403106717. 
Sorokatch, Lawrence J., A403 106048. 
Sosnowski, Walter F., 403116682. 
Sossman, Carl L., III, 403106127. 
Soszka, Stanley R., 403099749. 
Soter, Charles, 403115527. 
Soukup, Jay R., 403099640. 
South, William D., 403108738. 
Spalt, Donald F., AO3100442. 
Sparta, David P., 403105205. 
Speedy, Theodore N., 403104063. 
Speir, Donald W., 403106491. 
Spence, Thomas W., 403105981. 
Spencer, Duane E., AO3106104. 
Spencer, Jimmie L., 403106219. 
Spencer, Terry L., 403106492. 
Speyrer, Saul C., 403100894. 
Spicer, Lawrence M., AO3105685. 
Spivey, Collins A., Jr., A038 106220. 
Spivey, Don P., 403106884. 
Spivey, Ronald C., 403105528. 
Spooner, Benjamin W., 403117621. 
Spradling, James W., 402220832. 
Springs, Frank G., AO3106313. 
Springsteen, James F., 403115528. 
Spurlin, Harold O., 403118748. 
Stafford, Vernon E., 403104327. 
Staggs, Jimmy D., 403104530. 
Stamm, Richard F., A03 117622. 
Stamps, Stanley W., 403100610. 
Stannard, Louis A., 403103898. 
Stark, John B., 403115750. 
Stark, John K., 403100448. 
Stark, Wilbert C., 403099672. 
Starks, Billy D., 403104172. 
Starr, Robert A., 403106221. 
Stasch, Harold W., 403098832. 
Stauffer, David R., 403104064. 
Stauffer, Donald R., 403104848. 
Stearley, William E., 403100598. 
Steede, Richard M., 403106579. 
Steel, Dean E., AO3099951. 

Steele, Frank C., 403105448. 
Steele, Gerald G., 408100321. 
Steeneck, Robert C., 403099887. 
Stefanos, Steven C., 403099797. 
Steffenson, Keith R., 403116933. 
Steger, James H., 403118218. 
Steinheider, Robb, AO3105077. 
Stell, David W., 403105377. 
Stengel, Robert F., 403104701. 
Stephens, Donald L., AO3067995. 
Stephens, George E., AO1861101. 
Stephens, Kent G., AO3106718. 
Stephens, Larry T., AO3116588. 
Stephens, Robert C., 403094871. 
Stephenson, Earl W., AO3116085. 
Stephenson, Howard D., AO3115813, 
Stephenson, John L., 403115814. 
Stephenson, Roger G. AO3106678. 
Sterbenz, Paul E., AO3100635. 
Stevens, Rowland M., 403104786. 
Stewart, Denis C., 403100749. 
Stewart, William C., AO3106332, 
Stickel, Eugene P., AO3115612. 
Still, James W., AO3104081. 
Stires, Martin A., AO3116029. 
Stockhill, Gordon W., 403041306. 
Stockstill, Jess E., III, 403108498. 
Stoiber, George A., AO3105440 
Stokes, Kerry E., 408100830. 
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Stone, Frederick M., AO3116385. 
Storing, William J., Jr., AO3103713 
Storm, Robert A., 403109900. 
Story, Leland S., AO3100029. 
Stottman, Thomas L., AO3100811. 
Stotts, Jackie L., AO3105716. 
Stoughton, Peter W., AO3099665. 
Stout, Duane R., 403115530. 
Stovall, Thomas A., Jr., AO3117503. 
Stowell, Phillip C., AO3096942. 
Strandberg, Keith L., AO3105037. 
Straub, Peter G., 402259891. 
Strauss, Robert E., AO3115752. 
Strayer, Richard N., AO3094883. 
Street, David L., 403100047. 
Strenkowski, John G., 403105187. 
Strout, Randolph A., 403115672. 
Stuart, Martin J., AO3105687. 
Stuart, Norman E., AO3105762. 
Stubbs, Sidney A., Jr., AO3100144. 
Stullich, Theodore W., AO3100167. 
Stump, Wayne D., AO3117995. 
Stuntebeck, Clinton A., 403115784. 
Stutz, Willard D., 403100048. 
Sudheimer, Louis C., 403104892. 
Sulfstede, Louis E., AO3100875. 
Sullivan, Robert W., AO3107048. 
Sullo, Pasquale, AO3116935. 
Sundholm, Larry O., AO3106904. 
Suriano, Ronald P., AO3104787. 


Sveinbjornsson, Sveinbjorn C., AO3115613. 


Swan, Ronald E., AO3117845. 
Swanson, Peter L., AO3099889. 
Swanson, Ronald G., AO3104458. 
Sweeney, Arthur C., AO3093956. 
Sweeny, Llewellyn R., AO3106250. 
Swick, Jerry L., AO3109901, 
Swift, Derald D., AO3105935. 
Swing, Robert A., AO3100581. 
Swint, David O., 403106608. 
Szambelan, Lawrence J., AO3105982. 
Szupel, Edward G., AO3108438, 
Takeuchi, John F., AO3099903. 
Takeuchi, Kenneth A., AO3106964. 
Tanaka, Kenny, AO3099904. 
Tankersley, Grant H., AO3106894. 
Tanner, Bill O., AO3106648. 
Tarassov, Victor, AO3105156. 
Tatro, James O., AO3098328. 
Taylor, Bryan W., AO3106649. 
Taylor, Joseph D., ITI, AO3097951. 
Taylor, Larry C., AO3106650, 
Taylor, Larry J.,AO3105529. 
Taylor, Larry S., AO3106223. 
Taylor, Richard D., AO3102976. 
Taylor, Roger K., AO3100443. 
Taylor, Roy D., AO3105956. 

Taylor, Thomas H., AO3104788. 
Taylor, William K., III. AO3106581. 
Teague, John O., AO3098968. 
Tedder, Robert W., AO3109731. 
Teggatz, Eugene D., AO3100636. 
Telford, John P., AO3105806. 
Tellalian, Charles D., Jr., AO3105301. 
Templeton, Jones T., ITI, 403099933. 
Temte, Jon E., AO3116687. 

Tencza, Stanley F., Jr., AO3106769. 
Terrell, Thomas H., AO3100474. 
Thaanum, Thomas R., AO3117339. 
Thackeray, Roy W., AO3100395. 
Tharp, William H., AO3100812. 
Thielan, George J., Jr., 403100417. 
Thomas, Bobby L., 403106494. 
Thomas, David G., AO3115532. 
Thomas, Jackson A., AO3106050. 
Thomas, John R., AO3100958. 
Thomas, Johnie D., AO3105530. 
Thomas, Robert W., AO3095571. 
Thome, Benny O., AO3117737. 
Thompkins, Aaron E., AO3100582. 
Thompson, Bobby N., AO3105851. 
Thompson, Clayton H., AO3103714. 
Thompson, Edwin W., AO3115894. 
Thompson, Gary L., AO3100322. 
Thompson, James E., AO3116937. 
Thompson, Jerry R., AO3105079. 
Thompson, Riehard L., AO3100073. 
Thompson, Wesley E., AO3104175. 
Thomson, David A., AO3115682. 
Thonen, Paul A., AO3105625. 
Thornburg, Richard W., AO3100475. 
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Thorne, John E., Jr., AO3117416. 
Thornton, James A., AO3102321. 
Thornton, Stephen R., AO3106225. 
Thornton, William D., Jr., 403116938. 
Thrash, Charles G., Jr., AO3117417. 
Threadgill, Luther L., AO3106496. 
Thudium, John D., AO3104516, 
Thulin, Charles N., AO3099652. 
Thurman, Donald W., AO3105900. 
Thurneck, William J., Jr., AO3100611. 
Thwaites, Murray J., II, AO3117131. 
Thyen, John D., Jr., AO3105408. 
Tice, Robert H., AO3099858. 
Tice, Russell K., AO3115969. 
Tiches, Timothy C., AO3100125. 
Tidd, George D., AO3106157. 
Tidwell, Ray W., AO3106719. 
Tierney, Thomas T., AO3104819. 
Tikijian, George H., AO3105189. 
Tilbury, James W., AO3106965. 
Timmerman, John C., Jr., AO3106275. 
Tisdale, Richard L., AO3116318. 
e Gary L., 403117083. 

‘odd, William R., A038 100926. 
Tokita, Yuzo M., 403117627. 
Toler, Clifton W., 403116248. 
Tollison, Benjamin H., Jr., 403106278. 
Tollman, William T., 403116939. 
Tomlinson, Jon D., 403115411. 
Tompkins, David T., AO3106651. 
Tompkins, Gary R., 403099908. 
Tompkins, William P., A03 104648. 
Tondreau, Robert E. J., 403116319. 
Toner, John T., 403116940. 
Tonkovich, John D., 403097394. 
Toth, Richard L., 403116088. 
Towle, George W., 403116941. 
Tracy, Robert J., 403095845. 
Trafecanty, Anthony F., Jr., 403099841. 
Trant, John T., 403106083. 
Traversa, Peter A., AO3117340. 
Treadaway, Robert E., A083 106679. 
Treuting, Waldo L., Jr., 403100914. 
Trim, Jerry M., 403093338. 
Trippe, Frederick A., III, 403117088. 
Troffo, John, Jr., 403115616. 
Trombly, Richard L., 403 105122. 
Troncin, William J., 403106228. 
Trowell, John A., Jr., 403100168. 
Trudeau, Howard D., Jr., A083 100533. 
Truesdale, Keith L., 403104646. 
Tubbesing, Theodore H., A03 105008. 
Tucker, Arthur L., Jr., A038 106981. 
Tullo, Frank J., 403117182. 
Turcotte, Maurice E., 403 104662. 
Turey, Thomas H., A403 100342. 
Turner, Bruce W., 403105 123. 
Turner, Carroll R., 408105918. 
Turner, Grover C., 403105854. 
Turner, James L., 403099653. 
Turner, Lowell L., Jr., AO3099696. 
Turner, Thomas T., 403105544. 
Turner, William A., 403108315. 
Turner, William S., ITI, 403083048. 
Tuttle, Harold E., 403108499. 
Twigg, John K., AO3104626. 
Uhlenhop, Michael H., 403104971. 
Uhlrich, Richard J., AO3105038. 
Ulley, William C., AO3117848. 
Umstot, Denis D., AO3110111. 
Underwood, Bobby D., AO3118922. 
Upton, Joseph R., AO3105124. 
Urbanek, Richard J., AO3086331. 
Urquhart, Robert Y., AO3105235. 
Uyehara, Robert K., AO3100307. 
Vacin, Gary L., AO3100706. 
Vaillancourt, Joseph H., AO3105125. 
Vajda, Stephen, AO3105983. 
Valdez, Gilberto I., AO3100030. 
Valenti, James V., Jr., AO3105378. 
Van Dorn, Paul F., AO3106500. 
Van Keuren, Lawrin W., 403105328. 
Van Pelt, James S., Jr., AO3093358. 
Van Splinter, Peter A., AO3105190. 
Vanallen, Douglas F., AO3115895. 
Vanantwerp, Douglas S., 403116689. 
Vance, Kenson R., Jr., 403099730. 
Vanderneck, Gustave R., 403118305. 
Vanderveen, John E., 403068046. 
Vanheukelem, Walter J., 403116033. 
Vanliere, Cornelius, Jr., 403117508. 


Vanous, William W., Jr., 403116595. 
Varcho, John M., 403117628. 
Vassalotti, Guy L., 403108158. 
Veal, William A., 403106334. 
Veeser, Gary M., 403097072. 
Venglik, Michael S., Jr., A408 104333. 
Viar, Neal N., A403 106832. 

Viau, David L., A083 104849. 
Vichier, Guerre Claude H., 408115834. 
Videon, Spencer T., III, 403106120. 
Villaescusa, Frank W., 403106932. 
Vincent, Donald R., A038 105628. 
Vincent, Thomas R., 403100674. 
Violette, Gerald P., 403117880. 
Vogel, Frederick R., 403 106084. 
Vogt, John A., 403099953. 

Voit, Arnold J., 403105278. 

Vos, Raymond H., 403107036. 
Voss, John D., 403105303. 

Voss, John M., 403104786. 
Vrablic, Walter S., AO3081325. 
Vultaggio, Phillip A., 403 104679. 
Wademan, Robert E., AO3106502. 
Wadsworth, James I., A03 100918. 
Waefier, Larry E., 403115422. 
Waggener, Kenneth E., 403 100440. 
Wagner, Lee C., Jr., 403116943. 
Wagoner, Karl M., 403096 194. 
Wagoner, Peter F., A038 100538. 
Wailly, Louis F., 402267716. 
Wakefield, Gerald L., 403 106503. 
Wakefield, James A., A083 106304. 
Wakeland, James O., A403 106652. 
Walden, Foy T., 403116890. 
Waldron, James H., 403106737. 
Waldron, Neal E., 403100198. 
Walker, Phillip H., 403105938. 
Walker, Ralph W., A03 105080. 
Walker, Ronald B., 40308875. 
Walker, Thomas T., 403099 798. 
Wall, Daniel T., 403116036. 

Wall, Edwin T., 403117420. 

Wall, William F., 403105971. 
Wallace, Thomas E., 403 106604. 
Wallis, Douglas P., AO3100637. 
Wallis, Ronald N., AO3104851. 
Walsh, Francis A., Jr., 403115978. 
Walsh, Richard D., 403115618. 
Walsh, Robert A., 403104702. 
Walsh, Thomas C., 403105958. 
Walter, Richard J., 403105442. 
Walters, Fletcher L., Jr., A0 100227. 
Walters, Gary T., Jr., A083 100288. 
Walters, James L., 403106108. 
Walton, Noel E., 403105641. 

Walz, Jack V., 403100272. 
Wantuck, Richard L., 403 104998. 
Wapensky, Lawrence A., 403098000. 
Ward, Clark W., 403105886. 

Ward, Earl M., 403109908. 

Ward, Harold B., 403116201. 
Ward, Patrick J., 403102979. 
Ward, Richard H., 403 103823. 
Ware, Gene B., 403117421. 

Wartfel, Clarence A. B., 403100583. 
Warner, David C., 403117086. 
Warner, James G., 403109743. 
Warren, James, 403104404. 
Warren, Stanley G., A038 100638. 
Wassem, Frederick A., 403116691. 
Wassermann, Richard, 403117745. 
Wasserstrom, Daniel D., 408117422. 
Watanable, Kenneth N., 403100308. 
Waters, Ronald H., 403098274. 
Watkins, Frank E., A03 100344. 
Watkins, Robert D., 403099829. 
Watson, Jesse V., Jr., 403117507. 
Watson, Robert C., 403115619. 
Watson, Robert S., 403102592. 
Weathers, Jackie B., 403115415. 
Weaver, Lynn W., 403115423. 
Webb, Randall C., 403106585. 
Webb, Randol B., Jr., A403 106653. 
Webb, Walter E., III, 403 106228. 
Wedwaldt, Robert J., 403099663. 
Weech, Henry A., Jr., 403095893. 
Weedman, Harry N., 403099819. 
Weeks, Joseph T., 403105831. 
Wegryn, Richard E., 403105157. 
Wehling, Robert L., AO3105765. 
Wehman, Clarence A., 403106672. 
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Weichel, Hugo, AO3116597. 
Weidemann, Ronald F., AO3107003. 
Weinstein, Mark A., AO3104647. 
Weisbeck, John F., AO3106293. 
Weisenberger, John T., AO31003977. 
Weiss, Werner, AO3104070. 

Welch, Bobby O., 408095911. 
Weldon, Roger B., AO3098539. 
Welker, Frank E., AO3097283. 
Wellek, Richard L., AO3100398. 
Welles, John E., 403117631. 

Wells, Jack M., AO3097395. 

Wells, John S., AO3105857. 

Wells, Richard O., 403106294. 
Wells, Thomas C., AO3115424, 
Wells, Wilbur W., AO3100274. 
Welsh, William G., AO3104769. 
Welty, John B., 403108052. 

Wertz, Ronald G., 403106053. 
Weskamp, Richard D., AO3116037. 
Wesson, Jay W., 403098275. 

West, James D., AO3106506. 

West, Miller F., AO3099785. 

West, Neil W., AO3116165. 

West, William O., IIT, AO3104519. 
Westby, Darrell E., AO3106295. 
Westhafer, Thomas A., AO3100147, 
Westlake, Kelly A., AO3106680. 
Wetherington, Phillip R., 403100289. 
Wetherington, Ronald K., 403093061. 
Wetzel, James K., 403105766. 
Wheeler, Charles F., Jr., 403103431. 
Wheeler, Kenneth R., 403106833. 
Wheeler, Maurice J., Jr., A03 10446. 
Wheeler, Ronald A., 403105808. 
Wetten, Lawrence L., AO3068050. 
Whipple, Douglas C., 403103584. 
White, Arthur D., 403097623. 
White, Hewitt A., 403117227. 
White, Hugh W., Jr., 403106231. 
White, Michael M., 403099188. 
White, Milton J., I, 403100099. 
Whitehead, Lauris E., 403097330. 
Whitehead, Robert K., A403 100007. 
Whitehead, Van L., 403099752. 
Whitfield, James K., A403 106586. 
Whitington, George L., Jr., 403106654. 
Whitlatch, James D., 403103574. 
Whitley, Lee O., 40309975. 
Whitman, Donald R., 403100961. 
Whitman, Walter T., III, 403095447. 
Whitney, David G., AO3080005. 
Whitney, Ellsworth, R., 403096483. 
Whitney, Paul V., Jr., AO3105690. 
Whorton, David M., 403105858. 
Wickell, James E., AO3116692. 
Wickersham, Jerry K., 4031174285. 
Wickman, Douglas V., A03 106969. 
Widen, Donald A., A083 105596. 
Widun, Edward V., A03 104610. 
Wierman, Charles G., 403109908. 
Wigton, Robert H., 403099682. 
Wikstrom, Donovan C., 403104894. 
Wilcox, Joseph D., 403100880. 
Wilke, Lorenz W., 403099661. 
Wilkes, Glenn P., 403106739. 
Wilkinson, Kenneth P., 403115897. 
Wilkinson, Leland K., 403115428. 
Wilkowske, Kathleen N., AL 3115701. 
Willess, James A., Jr., A0g 106509. 
Willford, Eldon B., 403116599. 
Willhite, Richard A., A03 100753. 
William, David C., 403116601. 
Williams, David A., 409116946. 
Williams, Gary B., A03 106740. 
Williams, James B., A03 100833 
Williams, James E., Jr., 403115705. 
Williams, James R., 403115757. 
Williams, John L., 403116602. 
Williams, John R., A0308 1848. 
Williams, John R., 403105691. 
Williams, Kent G., 403106232. 
Williams, Robert S., 403100170. 
Williams, Ronald D., Jr., 403117229. 
Williams, William E., AO3097569. 
Williams, Woodrow A., AO3107267. 
Willie, Lavern A., AO3105938. 
Willis, Ronald R., AO3105789. 
Wilshire, Robert M., AO3058045. 
Wilson, Barbara A., AL3109977. 
Wilson, Berner F., Jr., AO3100276. 
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Wilson, Charles R., AO3105860. 
Wilson, David A., 403105007. 
Wilson, David D., AO3104238. 
Wilson, George D., 408096319. 
Wilson, Henry J., Jr., AO3100797. 
Wilson, Joseph W., 403100009. 
Wilson, Kenneth E., AO3105545. 
Wilson, Leonard R., AO3100536. 
Wilson, Paul H., AO3100074. 
Wilson, Ralph D., AO3105767. 
Wilson, Robert M., 403099754. 
Wilson, Vano T., AO3106588. 
Wilson, William E., 403104464. 
Wilson, William R., AO3103825. 
Wilt, Alan F., AO3096364. 
Winklepleck, Robert H., AO3104073. 
Winner, Edward G., 408055218. 
Winstead, Billy W., AO3109934. 
Winsten, Dennis I., AO3099786. 
Winter, Jon W., AO3116168. 
Winters, William N., 403099731. 
Wise, Donald E., AO3117347. 
Wisne, Robert T., AO3100557. 
Wisner, Thomas D., AO3117634. 
Wissman, Donald J., AO3096992. 
Witcher, Bruce E., AO3116695. 
Witte, Robert F., AO3100640. 
Witte, Roger E., AO3104973. 

Wolf, Alexander, AO3106054. 
Wolf, Dennis F., AO3117230. 
Wolfe, James L., AO3106514. 
Wolfe, John D., Jr., 403109048. 
Wolfe, Robert G., 403100444. 
Wolfe, Roland L., Jr., AO3105902. 
Wolfer, Frederic F., Jr., AO3105492, 
Wolff, Allan E., 408104780. 

Wolff, Armand E., AO3104465. 
Wollaston, Charles C., AO3115710. 
Woller, Elde C., AO3115664. 
Wollpert, James H., Jr., 403105810. 
Womack, Harold L., AO3106589. 
Womack, Joseph E., 403115714. 
Wood, Charles N., 403115622. 
Wood, Donald R., 403095448. 
Wood, James M., AO3117350. 
Wood, Paul M., 403104649. 
Wood, Walter H., Jr., 403109750. 
Wood, William A., Jr., 403115426. 
Wood, William B., 403116370. 
Woodard, Charles D., AO3117090. 
Woodbury, George S., AO3115623. 
Woodland, Kenneth E., AO3117948. 
Woodruff, Gary L., 403106741. 
Woodward, David W., AO3105790. 
Woodward, Elbert T., Jr., AO3106233. 
Woodward, John F., Jr., 402221504. 
Woodworth, Paul A., AO3116331. 
Woody, Glenn D., 403106590. 
Wooke, Charles F., AO3116603. 
Woolbright, Willam H., 403115427. 
Woolf, Harold M., 403104703. 
Woollen, Virgil N., AO3104336. 
Woolley, David W., AO3109751. 
Woolsey, Charles T., AO3115428. 
Woolsey, James P., 403119301. 
Wozmak, James M., AO3115715. 
Wray, Duane J., AO3105082. 
Wright, Bobby R., AO3107157. 
Wright, David E., AO3102810, 
Wright, James H., Jr., AO3104913. 
Wright, Larry D., 403100962. 
Wright, Robert W., A03 100057. 
Wunderler, Carl J., Jr., AO3106235. 
Wurmstein, John E., AO3104466. 
Wurstner, Roland D., AO3100537. 
Wurtz, Thomas E., AO3100476. 
Wyatt, J. C., AO3117511. 

Wynne, Richard L., AO3115733. 
Yaeger, Michael A., AO3116169. 
Yamada, Lloyd M., 403100309. 
Yano, Chauncey S., 403099977. 
Yarborough, Philip P., AO3105534. 
Yates, Robert C., AO3118219. 

Yee, William F., 403116947. 

Yeley, Donald L., AO3099799. 
Yoakam, Gary L., 403105692. 
Yoshida, Thomas S., AO3100310. 
Young, Donald R., 403100010. 
Young, Elbert, AO3100101. 
Young, Emerson D., Jr., 403100448. 
Young, Franklin K. Y., AO3100311. 
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Young, James M., 403104914. 
Young, John A., 403106516. 

Young, Jon H., AO3106982. 

Young, Kenneth M., 403095668. 
Young, Norman J., AO3104521. 
Young, Otis B., Jr., AO3100102. 
Young, Richard A., AO3100050. 
Young, Richard I., AO3105329. 
Young, Robert A., 403115761. 
Yount, Ben F., AO3098987. 
Youschak, William J., AO3104347. 
Yu, Jackson, 403099978. 

Zadnik, Valentine E., AO3084515. 
Zapotocky, Robert J., AO3100963. 
Zarpaylic, John T., AO3104241. 
Zawoysky, John R., 403115429. 
Zbylut, Robert S., 403100418. 
Zeigler, Curtis O., AO3096522. 
Zekan, Andrew M., AO3106128. 
Zembraski, Robert F., AO3105379. 
Zielke, Robert B., AO3100882. 
Zilinsky, Anthony J., Jr., AO3115667. 
Zimmerman, Ronald L., AO3109753. 
Zimmerman, William L., 401908200. 
Zimmermann, Frank L., Jr., 403096237. 
Zimmern, Jonathan E., AO3116696. 
Zink, Arthur E., AO3104791. 
Zollner, Ronald A., AO3104974. 
Zukowski, Joseph K., AO3103551. 
Zupke, Everett W., 403100642. 
Zych, Leonard P., AO3109692. 


To be second lieutenants 


Distinguished Officer Training School 
Graduates 
Bruce Ackert, AO3135405. 
Thomas G. Ash, AO3135422. 
Thomas S. Batson, Jr., 403135433. 
Charles M Beaky, Jr., AO3135436. 
Dennis D. Behrens, AO3135440. 
Arthur Bender, 403135441. 
Gene A. Berry, 403128086. 
Donald K. Bissonnette, AO3135452. 
Norman G. Bittorf, AO3134836. 
Jimmy D. Blackstock, AO3135453. 
Bobby G. Bolinger, AO3134915. 
Thomas M. Bomber, AO3135320. 
Frederick E, Booth, AO3135460. 
Clarence E. Botner, Jr., AO3135464, 
Thomas P. Bradley, AO3135471. 
Robert P. Breault, AO3135472. 
John G. Briner, AO3135477. 
Gerald F. Broening. AO3135480. 
Jerry C. Brooks, AO3135481. 
Ladd C. Brown, AO3128733. 
George W. Buchanan, AO3135486, 
Lawrence J. Bullock, 403129863. 
Keith E. Burres, AO3135492. 
Edward H. Carey, Jr., AO3135501. 
William R. Carlson, AO3134997. 
Daryl M. Carpenter, 403135506. 
Thomas E. Charters, AO3135517. 
Gerald L. Chatwood, AO3136518. 
Gerald C. Chichester, AO3135520. 
Dennis C. Coates, 403135529. 
Ned M. Cole, Jr., AO3134957. 
David F. Conrad, AO3135259. 
William W. Cooper, AO3135543. 
John E. Cox, AO3135553. 
Curtis M. Crandall, AO3135555. 
Leo Crosta, AO3135561. 
Nathan D. Crumpler, AO3135563. 
Charles F. Dalton, Jr., AO3129595. 
Eric W. Danielson, Jr., AO3135567, 
Jo E. Davidson, AO3135570. 
Jon L. Davis, AO3135572. 
Robert F. Denny, 403135578. 
Elden L. De Porter, 403128461. 
George R. Dixon, 403135585. 
Wayne L. Downs, 403135590. 
Alexander R. Dulevitz, 403128066. 
William F. Dunbar, 403134654. 
Ross F. Early, 403135599. 
William A. Ehmig, AO3135603. 
Burt S. Eldridge III, 403135605. 
Howard M. Epstein, AO3135617. 
Gwil O. Evans, AO3135620. 
Joseph N. Farley, A03 135625. 
Donald J. Fenstermacher, AO3135626, 
Ronald R. Finkbiner, 403135627. 
Gary D. Finkle, AO3135628. 
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Joseph W. Fischer, AO3134821. 
Robert H. Flechtner, A03 135635. 
Joseph J. Fox, AO3135649. 

Frank M. Fulgham, AO3135340. 
Stuart E. Garbutt, AO3134543. 
Raymond P. Girouard, AO3135050. 
Arthur Goldenstein, AO3135678. 
Leonard R. Golke, AO3134815. 
Jack D. Greene, AO3135688. 
Sanford Greenstein, AO3135689. 
Harry J. Hager, AO3135699. 
Robert D. Haggard, AO3122571. 
Thomas H. Hall, AO3135225. 
John E. Halligan, AO3135209. 
David B. Hallock, AO3135707. 
John M. Harrington, AO3135210. 
Floyd F. Hauth, 403135730. 

Earl L. Heeren, AO3135738. 

John M. Hess, AO3134685. 

Dean A. Hetrick, AO3135743. 

Paul N. Higbee, AO3134947. 
Bobby J. Higgins, AO3134544. 
William R. Hockensmith, AO3134754. 
David C. Honneus, AO3134758. 
John F. Howell, 403135759. 
Phillip M. Hubbard, 403135052. 
Robert E. Humphreys, AO3135764. 
Joseph C. Hunt, AO3135053. 

Jack J. Hunter III, AO3135767. 
Morgan Hunter, AO3135354. 
Reginald E. Ivory, Jr., AO3135775. 
Arthur D. Jacobs, AO3135777. 
Bobby L. James, AO3135779. 
Edwin A. Johnsen, A03 135782. 
George A. Johnson, AO3135783. 
Jay W. Kane, AO3135218. 
Kenneth E. Keeler, AO3135796. 
James M. King, AO3135810. 
Thomas W. King, AO3135257. 
Mark A. Klein, AO3121714. 
Edward M. Klepper, AO3135815. 
Virgil N. Kovalenko, AO3135241. 
Peter M. Kreis, AO3134601. 

Noble W. Lee, Jr., AO3135848. 
James C. Lester, AO3134781. 
Donald D. Litchford, AO3135860. 
David F. Louis, AO3135866. 

John A. Maas, AO3135211. 

John R. Magmer, Jr., 403134896. 
Joseph E. Malloy, AO3134578. 
George Manolis, AO3135876. 
Jerry J. Martin, AO3135885. 
Julius C. Martin, AO3134545. 
Samuel L. Masdon III, AO3135886. 
John G. Mauro, 403135892. 
Denny L. May, AO3135893. 

John C. McCabe, AO3135894. 
Albert G. McCoy, AO3135900. 
John D. McCubbin, 403135091. 
Stephen M. McElroy, AO3135268. 
Daniel H. McFadden, AO3135901, 
John T. McGrath, AO3135904. 
Robert A. McLaren, AO3135302. 
Lawrence K. Meade, Jr., AO3135356. 
Richard P. Meader, AO3135921. 
Paul D. Merryman, AO3135924. 
Ronald E. Meyer, AO3135070. 
Thomas K. Miller, Jr., AO3135934, 
Wayne C. Miller, AO3134579. 
William W. Miller, AO3135216. 

r D. Miracle, AO3135936. 
Clinton C. Moore, Jr., 403135942. 
Ronald D. Morris, AO3135944 
David L. Muzio, AO3135304. 
Charles E. Neblock, AO3135952. 
George W. Nichols, AO3134800, 
Thomas S. Noble, AO3135960. 
David L. Nohling, AO3135961. 
Lawrence W. Odell, 403135966. 
Edwin R. Offer, 403135969. 

John B. Olansen, Jr., AO3135971. 
Jon T. Overgard, AO3129590. 
Walter L. Owen, AO3135975. 
James D. Pack, AO3135185. 
Joseph M. Panus, AO3134770. 
Paul W. Peeples, AO3135992. 
Donald G. Percy, AO3134559. 
Robert G. Petrie, Jr., AO3134903. 
William R. Phillips, 403135072. 
Garlin D. Pill, AO3136004. 

James C. Pittman, Jr., AO3136007. 
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Peter P. Quist, AO3134665. 
Charles H. Radoy, AO3135305. 
Carl W. Reddel, AO3136021. 
Jerry D. Reeves, AO3136024. 
Manford J. Reeves, AO3135362. 
Ronald W. Reilly, AO3139701. 
Robert F. Riley, AO3136035. 
Virginia L. Rodriguez, AL3136041. 
Terry D. Romstad, AO3134611. 
Craig A. Ross, AO3135221. 
Donald E. Ross, 403134839. 
Douglas O. Ross, AO3136049. 
Mario Ruggia, AO3136058. 
James A. Ryan, AO3136062. 
Robert L. Ryan, AO3136063. 
Donald W. Ryter, 403135231. 
Barry E. Schoder, 403136078. 
Derel D. Schrock, 403136080. 
William A. Sherrard, 403136090. 
Rodney E. Showers, 403136096. 
Robert K. Simons, A03 136099. 
Richard J. Skarke, 403134706. 
Albert D. Slater, AO3128533. 
James E. Sloan, AO3136107. 
Graham M, Smith, AO3136111. 
Marion R. Smith, AO3136112. 
Clyde A. Snell, AO3136119. 
Richard D. Snell, 403136120. 
Robert Stanovich, 403134846. 
Neil E. Staten, AO3129853. 
Bruce U. Stevens, AO3136135. 
Laymon D, Stewart, AO3136137. 
Leon F. Strawn, AO3135293. 

Jon C. Suggs, AO3135107. 

Mary J. Sutter, AL3136257. 
Roger C. ter Kuile, AO3135369. 
Royal R. Theberge, AO3135100. 
John W. Thorne, Jr., AO3136156. 
Bobby D. Throldahl, AO3136157. 
Blaine F. Townsend, AO3136163. 
William C. Tuttle. Jr., 403135389. 
Rodney E. Venables, AO3136178. 
Donald L. Verhees, 403136179. 
Robert W. Ver Hoef, AO3136180. 
Robert G. Walker, 403134726. 
Roger C. Watson, AO3134746. 
Donald V. White, AO3136205. 
Jerry L. Williams, 403136212. 
Merle E. Williams, AO3135284. 
John H. Wilson, AO3136215. 
David R. Wright, 403136224. 
Lyle B. Wullbrandt, AO3134636. 
Albert H. Wunderlich III, 403136226. 
Louis Wynne, AO8135323. 
George C. Young, Jr., AO3136230, 


Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as a distinguished mili- 
tary graduate, the following distinguished 
military student of the Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, under the provisions of section 
8284, title 10, United States Code, with date 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force: 


John K. Crane 


The following cadets, U.S. Air Force 
Academy, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
effective upon their graduation, under the 
provisions of section 8284, title 10, United 
States Code. Date of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 

Alfred Phillip Adams 

Lee Aaron Adams 

Jerry Domenick Adinolfi, Jr. 

Gerald Lee Ahmann 

James Nezbert Allburn 

Harry Roulon Allen, Jr. 

Ulysses Spencer Allen 

Michael Rex Anderberg 

Albert Michael Anderer 

Dale Leroy Anderson 

Leslie Benjamin Anderson III 

Mark Davis Anway 

John Francis Arceneaux 

William Edward Ardern 

Richard LeRoy Arnold III 

Erkki Bjorn Wilhelm Aspelin 

William Claude Ayers 


Ralph Henry Bacue 

Wayne Roger Baker 
William Jefferson Ball 
George Lee Barnes 

Francis Llewellyn Barrett 
William Anthony Barry 
Byron Bartlett 

Frederick Clarke Bauer 
Alfred Edgar Beauchemin IIT 
John Enrico Bellotte 

John Gary Bender 

Barry Thomas Bielinski 
Frank Anderson Black 
Victor John Bliden 
Michael Douglas Bock 
James Joseph Bodnar 
David Joseph Boeck 

James Raymond Bogaert 
Melroy Borland 

John Lorin Borling 

Grant Owen Bornzin 
Edward Terry Boswell 

John Sandford Bouchard 
Jerry Keeler Bowers 

Alfred Andrew Boyd, Jr. 
Michael Francis Bradshaw 
Robert Allen Breckenridge 
Gordon Duwayne Bredvik 
Robert Lewis Brenci 

Harry Montague Brittenham II 
Kenneth Elmer Broman 
James Bartlett Brooks 
Richard Max Brown 
William Marcus Browning, Jr. 
William Fred Bryant, Jr. 
Park George Bunker 

Joe Lee Burns 

John Cole Burwell III 
Charles Vernon Bush 
Jimmie Howard Butler 
James Stuart Butt 
Douglas Holman Butterfield 
David Nelson Byrne 
George Vincent Byron 

Joe Grice Cabuk, Jr. 
Grant David Callin 
Thomas James Cardoza 
Donald Albert Carey 
Thomas Oscar Carlson 
Chapin Patrick Carnes 
Patrick Peter Caruana 
Bryan Scott Cary 

Gerald Patrick Chapman 
Michael Tipton Christy 
Andrew Rostyslav Chubaty 
Roger Douglas Clark 
Thomas Edward Clark 
John Richard Clavin 
Joseph Lonnie Coates 
Hugh Osborne Coleman, Jr, 
Henry Clay Conant 

James Richard Cowder 
Joseph James Cox, Jr. 
Bryant Phifer Culberson. 
Terrence Lloyd Dake 
Joseph Jed Dale 

Earl Thomas Davis 
Preston Hills Davis 

David Ignatius Davoren, Jr. 
Lawrence Eric Day 

Drue Lemuel DeBerry 
William Dee 

Richard William Deilke 
Leslie George Denend 
Thomas Francis Derieg 
Robert James William DeSanto, Jr, 
Daniel Robert Dietz 

James Henry Diffendorfer 
Joseph Patrick Donahue IIT 
Leo Francis Donahue 
Robert Barry Donovan 
Robert Steve Dotson 
David Dougan 

Logan Eugene Downing 
Jerry Donald Driscoll 

Paul Arad Drucker 
Anthony Douglas Dunn 
Thomas Austin Durham, Jr. 
John Marion Dyer 

Merrill Elmitt Eastcott, Jr. 
Lawrence Richard Eastman 
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William Lyle Ebert 


Vincent Clemence Joseph Eckelkamp 


Danny Lloyd Eckles 


Roger Morris 

John Thomas Evans, Jr. 
James Allen Fain, Jr. 
Norman Gregory Fairhurst 
William Joseph Fanning, Jr. 
James Oliver Fausey 
Dennis David Fendelander 


Thomas John Fiedler 
William Francis Flanagan 
William John Flynn 
Ronald Robert Fogleman 
Robert Michael Foley 
William Thomas Foley 
John MacGregor Fox 
Thomas John Fox 

John Jacob Francis, Jr. 
Benjamin Barnes Frederick 
George Lawrence Frederick, Jr. 
Michael Lee Freeland 
Frederick Lee Frostic 
Thomas Albert Fryer 
Robert Ray Fuller 

Allen Walter Fullerton 
William Edward Gabel 
Timothy Nelson Gallagher 
Howard Wayne Gardner 
James Clinton Gaston 
Grady Walter Gaulke 
Louis John Gavin III 
Charles Leo Gebhardt III 
Michael Francis Gibbons 


Michael Dean Goold 
Donald Lee Gordon 

John Nicholas Goutas 
Frederick Richard Graham 
Roger Dean Graham 
George Dickens Graves 
William Thomas Green 
John Lindsay Greenfield 
George William Greer 
Kenneth Hubert Grizzle 
Dennis Grunkemeyer 
Richard Eugene Guild 
Lynn Evan Gulick 

Otto Kendall Habedank 
Hamilton Hagar, Jr. 
Johnnie Harold Hall 
Robert Windeck Hall, Jr. 
Gregory Wayne Halley 
John Halligan 

John Joseph Haluska, Jr. 
Raymond Allen Hamilton IT 
Ralph Peter Hammerton 
Joseph Wallace Hanes 
Clifford White Haney, Jr. 
James Thomas Hannam 
Robert Joseph Hanneken 
Kenneth Cooper Har 
Kent Erwin Harbaugh 
Gerald Douglas Hardgrave 
William Michael Harley 
Lloyd Charles Harmon 
Rufus David Harris 
Wyman Clinton Harris 
Eugene Crane Hart, II 
John Hooper Hathaway V 
James Pryor Hauser 
Dwight Allen Haworth 
Dennis Lynn Haycraft 
Robert Luty Hayes 
Jeffrey Thomas Heal 
Robert Owen Heavner 
Roger Joel Hegstrom 
John William Heide 
John William Heimburger 
William Henry Heinlien 
John Francis Helinski 


Eldon Devere Henderson 
William Joseph Hentges 
Dean Austin Hess, Jr. 

Joe Leo Hicks 

Roderick Earl Himelberger 
John Marion Hockemeier 
Rae Clyde Hodges 

Henry Daniel Hoffman III 
John Richard Hoffman 
Larry Calvin Hoffman 
Robert Faxon Hofmann 


nry 
David Clella Jackson 
John Dale Jacobcik 
James Louwien Jamerson 
Arthur Harold Johnson, Jr. 
Christian Rodney Johnson 
David George Johnson 
Joseph Richard Johnson 
James Robert Johnston IT 
Francis Vance Jones 
Henry Milton Juister 
Klem Franklin Kalberer, Jr. 
Frank Joseph John Karasienski 
Ronald Murrell Kautz 
William Vincent Keenan, Jr, 
James Deck Kennedy 
James Joseph Kennedy 
Robert Kennedy 
George Ernest Kern 
Michael Huguenin Keyserling 
Frank Denis King 
Corwin Michael Kippenhan 
Harold Eugene Knudsen, Jr. 
John Mathew Kochanski 
Jeffrey Darrell Koehler 
Bruce Fredrick Kohl 
Richard Joseph Kominowski 
Kenneth Daniel Kopke 
Roger John Korenberg 
Ronald Joseph Kos 
Henry Ronald Kramer 
Sherwin Howard Kraye 
Edward Allen Kubat 
James Clifford Kuhn, Jr. 
James DeVore Lang, Jr. 
Richard David LaReau 
James Douglas Larson 
Henry Leeroy Lavender 
Norman Ingvar Lee III 
Ralph Madison Lee 
Wayne Hale LeFors 
Owen William Lentz 
David Howard Leveritt 
Relva Lee Lilly 
Frederick William Lindahl 
William Edward Lindner 
Michael Healy Lloyd 
Keith Edwin Lockhart 
David Peter Lohmann 
Robert Gordon Lorenz 
Leslie Andrew Lyons 
Robert Bruce Macfarlane 
Edward Alexander Maher, Jr. 
Robert Vincent Mahoney, Jr. 
Warren Ernest Manchess 
James Austin Manuel 
Roy Bramwell Marshall III 
Bruce Martell 
James Louis Martin 
Richard Dwight Martin 
Dominick Richard Martinelli 
Jack Armand Martines 
Brent Park Maxon 
Phillip Van Maywald 
Robert Mazet III 
Robert Dale McBeth 
Geoffrey William McCarthy 
Jerry W. McClellan 
Ronald Miller McCollum 
Thomas Martin McCrackin 
Daniel James McDonald, Jr. 
James Allen McKean 
Lloyd Milton McKnight 
Larry George McLaughlin 
John Bernard McTasney 
Stephen Lee Meadows 
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Jon Earl Medina 

‘Thomas Charles Meier 
Charles Louis Melenyzer IV 
Robert Joseph Melone 
Gilbert Rowland Merkle 


Jay Dunbar Miller 

Thomas Barry Mitchell 
William Booth Mitchell 
Paul McMurray Moore, Jr. 
Charles Raymond Mordan 
David William Morgan 
David Dalton Mullen 
Harold Edward Murk 
Robert Lewis Murphy 

Jesse King Murray 

Grover Eugene Musselwhite 
Bert Lee Myers 

George Anthony Macrelli 
Andrew Michael Nassir 
Calvin Floyd Nay 

Donald William Neff 

John Alan Nehring 

Garet Louis Nenninger 
Wayne Ellsworth Newberry 
John William Newhouse II 
Warren Susumu Nogaki 
John Hammond Norris 
David Arthur Nuss 

Michael John O’Connell 
Marvin LeRoy Odefey 

Peter John Ognibene 
Charles Douglas Ogren 
Richard Joseph O Lear 

Carl Walter Oliver 

William Harold Olson 

John David Ott 

Joseph William Palazzolo 
Richard Donald Paprowics 
Charles Windley Parker 
Robert Llewellyn Parlette 
Wilson Henry Parma 
Robert Joseph Parra, Jr. 
George Arthur Pasquet 
Arnold Dixon Patchin 
Phillip Francis Patterson 
Raymond Eugene Patterson, Jr. 
John Booth Patton 

Isaac Sanders Payne IV 
Donald Joseph Pesmark 

Joe Franklin Peters 

Gary William Pfeifer 
Norman Leigh Pfeifer 
John Reed Phillips 
William Edward Pickens IIT 
Jack Hall Pierson 

Thomas Charles Pierson 
Joseph Samuel Pirruccello, Jr. 
George Wilbur Pollitt 
Robert Gene Pollock 
Francis Willard Porch 
Francis Carter Porter 
William Ralph Condit Porter 
Paul Harold Potenzo 
William Roger Povilus 
Douglas Roman Power 
Curtis Andrew Preston 
Lloyd Joseph Probst 
Richard Fredric Rader 
Frank Delzell Ralston III 
Kent Wolcott Ransom 
Robert Lee Rathburn 

John Collins Rector 
William Leonard Reemtsma 
James Maurice Regelbrugge 
Francis Michael Regnier 
Berthold Roland Reinstein III 
Edward Gary Reisdorf 
Robert F. Rex 

Randolph Smith Reynolds 
Cyrus James Rickards 
Gary Marshall Rigsbee 
Daniel Lloyd Ringler 
William Jerome Ritchie IT 
Ralph Robert Rohatsch, Jr. 
Marvin Charles Roscoe 
Edward Eugene Rosendahl, Jr. 
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Michael Joseph Carl Roth 
David Hansel Rotz 

John Gustave Roush 
Glen Allan Rowell 

Roger Wilfred Roy 
William Timothy Rudd 
Gary Harris Saban 
Theodore Michel Sahd 
Jerry Lamar Sailors 
Steven Joel Savonen 
Loran Carl Schnaidt 

Ted Schroeder 

Joseph Frank Schuchter 
Norman Ernest Schulze, Jr. 
Jimmie Dale Schuman 
William Edwin Schweinle, Jr. 
John Dennis Scott 

Larry Lynn Severson 
Scott Bradford Seward 
Carl Glenville Shaffer, Jr. 
William Aloysius Shagner III 
Gerald Hardee Sherrill 
Donald Dee Shillcutt 
John Dusan Shmoldas 
Jack Warner Shuck 
Richard Andrew Shutack 
Donald Ross Simmons 
Carlton Skinner Simpson 
Robert Barnsley Simpson 
William Harold Simpson 
Roger Bernard Sims 
Lynn Charles Sirovatka 
David Allan Skilling 
John Peter Skoro, Jr. 
Richard Andrew Slowik 
David Walter Small 
Edward Lee Smith 
Harry Thomas Snow, Jr. 
Roger Allen Sorensen 
Neil Sorenson 

John Howard Sprenkle 
Larry Dean Springs 
Loren Gene Steinbrink 
Robert Douglas Storms 
Stephen Frederick Suby 
Richard Laddie Sula 
Stephen Ray Sutton 
James Phillip Tate 
Francis Joseph Tax 
Daniel James Taylor 
John Russell Taylor 
Russell Carl Teising 
Victor Larry Thacker 
Jerome Charles Thies 
Leo Tarlton Thomas, Jr. 


Lawrence Franklin Thompson, Jr. 


James Reed Thyng 

Larry Dean Tippens 
Howard Michael Tomme 
Donald Eugene Troutman 
Richard Olsen Troy 
Russell Morrison Turner 
Peter Rockwell Van Allen 
Mark Wavne Vande 
Richard Francis Vara 
Everett William Vaughn 
Robert Edward Venkus 
Paul Richard Verdier, Jr. 
Gary Robert Verfuss 
William Wyman Vincent, Jr. 
John Martin Vogelsang 
Richard Lee Voorhees 
Arthur Albert Wallace 
Gary Eugene Wallace 
Barry Alan Walrath 
George Andrew Ward, Jr. 
Robert Calkins Ward 
Raymond Melvin Warner, Jr. 
Wayne Adams Warner 
Donald Charles Washburn 
Asa Waterman, Jr. 

Allen Kaualani Watt 
David J. Wax 

James Landis Weaver 
Hugh Kenneth Webb 
Lynn Roy Weber 

William Earl Wecker 
Norman Earl Wells 
Carlton Tabor West, Jr. 
Sam Wilkins Westbrook III 
Gerald Wilson Westerbeck 


Clyde Barry Wetherington 
Ralph Francis Wetterhahn 
Wesley Eugene White 
David Edward Wilson 
Harry Follmer Wilson, Jr. 
James Frederick Wilson 
Joe Hans Robert Wilson 
William Edgar Wilson 
Robert Frank Winegar II 
James Reynold Winzell 
Allen Edwin Wolf 

James Ignatius Woods 
Patrick Edward Wynne 
Dennis Kim Yee 

Robert Joseph Zamboldi 
John Edward Zimmerman 
Roger Jon Zoeller 

Jack Oliver Zygner 


The following cadets, U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
effective upon their graduation, under the 
provisions of section 8284, title 10, United 
States Code, with a view to designation under 
the provisions of section 8067, title 10, United 
States Code, to perform the duties of medical 
service officers. Date of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


Daniel Habura 

Richard Henry Hubbard 
James Edward Olson 
Hollis Andrews Thomas, Jr. 
Gary Wayne West 


The following cadets, U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
effective upon their graduation, under the 
provisions of section 8284, title 10, United 
States Code. Date of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force: 

David Britton Almy 

Ronald George Barth 

Warren Brooks Battis, Jr. 

Arthur Joseph Bianco 

Michael Joseph Bowers 

Victor Frank Bunze 

Robert Burita 

Frank Cardile 

Stephen Hughes Chapman 

Robert Mitchell Clements 

James Kent Creasy 

Lawrence Gilbert Dapra, Jr. 

James Vernon Dawson 

Richard Edmond Dean 

Gordon Andrew Dopslaff 

Cary Andrew Fisher 

Lloyd Stanley Foight 

Joseph Daughety Godsey, Jr. 

Arthur William Hall III 

John Carel Hamel 

John Wade Hayes 

William Lorence Ivy 

Gary King Klauminzer 

Raymond Dennis Klopotek 

William Robert Kuhns 

Nicholas William Kuzemka 

James Douglas Lang 

Alan Arthur La Voy 

George Henry Lippemeier 

John Clough Littlefield, Jr. 

Kenneth Louis Loren 

Rocco Peter MacAllister 

Peter James McCullough 

William Leslie McDonald, Jr. 

Anthony Francis McGann 

John Nicholas McMullen 

Michael Oakley Moorman 

Raymond Howard Nickla 

Arthur Roy Oxley 

Derwin Brent Pope 

Donald B. Reid 

Leon Darius Rizio, Jr. 

DeWitt Clinton Seward 3rd 

John Wayne Baggett Shirley 

William George Sipos 

Larry Ross Spear 

Jon Frank Van Zandt 

Richard Gordon Waugh, Jr. 

Michael Douglas White 

Charles Edward Workman 
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The following midshipmen, U.S. Naval 
Academy, for appointment in the 
Air Force, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
effective upon their graduation, under the 
provisions of section 8284, title 10, United 
States Code. Date of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force: 

Clinton Davis Alley 

Thomas Harry Aulenbach 

James Randall Barnum 

William John Beck III 

Michael Allan Blackledge 

Richard Withers Bolton 

George Candelori 

John Raymond Carroll 

Peter John Chaney 

Gary Christopher Comfort 

Richard Albert Cuneo 

Richard Henry Danhof 

John Smithers Davis 

Patrick Arthur Day 

John Edward Dolby, Jr. 

Jack George Dranttel 

Donald John Duelfer 

William Richard Dukes 

Patrick James Frank, Jr. 

Richard Thomas Frisbie 

George Walter Gottlieb 

William Edward Graham, Jr. 

Bruce William Gunkle 

William David Gunn 

William Bailey Heard 

Dudley Ferree Hendrick 

William Murray Henghold 

George Alan Huber 

Gerard Griffin Johnson 

William John Karpinski 

Ralph D.ce Kimberlin 

Charles John LaBlonde 

Stephen Charles Leisge 

Lee Haltom Livingston 

Virgil Donald Markus 

Kent Alvah Maxfield 

James Thomas McGrath 

John Ross Middleton, Jr. 

John Frederick Morgan 

Robert Lee Nelson 

James Presnall Newberry II 

John Harry Nielsen 

Paul Matthew O’Connor 

William Robert Palafox 

Birney Terrence Pease 

Ronnie Reginald Radford 

Ronald Ernest Reihel 

Arthur Eugene Roper 

Ronald Mitchell Saqui 

Jack Emile Saux, Jr. 

Lioyd Richard Smith, Jr. 

John Bernard Sotman 

John Paul Stafira 

Gerald Joe Stiles 

Peter John Vermaire 

George Conrad Vermef, Jr. 

Frederick Welles Vogel 

Edward Aloysious Weathers, Jr. 

Roy Lee Welch 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 14 (legislative day of 
May 13), 1963: 

COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 

John Prior Lewis, of Indiana, to be a mem- 

ber of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Manuel Frederick Cohen, of Maryland, to 
be a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term of 5 years expiring 
June 5, 1968. 

UNITED NATIONS 

Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, to be a rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
to the fourth special session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

Francis T. P. Plimpton, of New York, to be 
@ representative of the United States of 
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America to the fourth special session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Charles W. Yost, of New York, to be a rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
to the fourth special session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York, to be 
a representative of the United States of 
America to the fourth special session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Sidney R. Yates, of Illinois, to be a repre- 
sentative of the United States of America to 
the fourth special session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 14, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Matthew 5: 9: Blessed are the peace- 
makers for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God. 

O Thou who art the guiding intelli- 
gence in the life of men and of nations, 
Thou knowest how greatly our President, 
our Speaker, and our chosen Represent- 
atives need divine guidance in these days 
of national crises. 

Wilt Thou restrain our people from 
those threats and outbursts of temper 
and violence which throw human rela- 
tions out of perspective and cause life to 
become seared and sordid. 

Show us how we may extinguish those 
hot embers of hatred and of animosity 
that are rankling in the souls of men. 

Grant that we may see and under- 
stand that it is our solemn duty to resist 
and resent all attempts that are being 
made to stir up antagonisms between the 
members of the human family because 
of creed or color. 

Restore unto our beloved country the 
blessedness of going on in peace and the 
joy of performing our tasks and respon- 
sibilities with charity toward all and 
with malice toward none. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on May 8, 1963, the Pres- 
ident approved and signed bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 2833. An act to amend subdivision d 
of section 60 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 96d) so as to give the court authority 
on its own motion to reexamine attorney 
fees paid or to be paid in a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding; 

H.R. 2849. An act to amend section 47 of 
the Bankruptcy Act; and 

HR. 4549. An act to amend section 4103 
of title 38, United States Code, with re: 
to the appointment of the Chief Medical 
Director of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1227. An act authorizing the Association 
of Universalist Women (a nonprofit corpora- 
tion in the District of Columbia) to consoli- 
date with the Alliance of Unitarian Women 
(a nonprofit corporation in the State of 
Massachusetts). 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the Com- 
mittee of Conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2440) entitled “An act to authorize ap- 
propriations during fiscal year 1964 for 
procurement, research, development, 
test, and evaluation of aircraft, mis- 
siles, and naval vessels for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes.” 


PRINTING AS A HOUSE DOCUMENT 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res, 119) to print as a House document 
the Constitution of the United States, 
with an analytical index and ancillaries 
regarding proposed amendments, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution, 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Line 6, strike out “twenty-five” and insert 
“one hundred”. 

Line 7, strike out 
“fifteen”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


“five” and insert 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA SCHOOLS 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that enactment of H.R. 4274 yes- 
terday, which repeals a decision of the 
Board of Education, erodes public con- 
fidence in the Board and seriously un- 
dermines its authority. 

Congress does have the legislative au- 
thority to regulate the business of the 
District of Columbia. Congress does 
provide funds for the operation of the 
District of Columbia schools. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that 
Congress should issue detailed rules and 
regulations affecting decisions of the 
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properly constituted local Board of 
Education. 

On April 13, a majority of the Board 
of Education voted against repeal of the 
existing restrictions on corporal punish- 
ment. The Board has the authority to 
reverse this decision even if we do not 
legislate on the subject. 

If there is a need for repeal of this 
restriction a well-documented factual 
presentation should be made to the 
Board of Education and the District of 
Columbia school system should be 
governed by their determination on the 
issue. Any other course of action is ex- 
tremely prejudicial to sound adminis- 
trative procedure and the orderly gov- 
erning of the District of Columbia. 


SUGGESTED PLAN TO REVISE THE 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEM ON THE 
DEBT CEILING 


Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to see the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ALGER] on the floor of the House, be- 
cause I want to refer to an article and a 
statement he inserted in the Recorp of 
May 9. In the Appendix of the daily 
Recorp he inserted an article from the 
Wall Street Journal which is critical of 
a plan that had been suggested to revise 
pres accounting system on the national 
debt. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ALGER], in his preface to this article, 
stated: 

It is a sharp reminder of the ridiculous 
fiscal policies of the Kennedy administration 
and the fuzzy economic advisers surrounding 
him. 


I would like to remind the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] that this plan 
was one proposed by the ranking mi- 
nority leader, a Republican Representa- 
tive from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. So 
if the President has any fuzzy economic 
leaders, it comes from the Republican 
side of the aisle on that situation. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. I do not believe the 
gentleman understands the full context 
either of that article or the philosophy 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes], or the recommendation he 
proposes. 

Mr. BASS. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee does understand, and I quote 
from the article: 

Just the other day in Washington some 
learned gentlemen proposed that the Gov- 
ernment solve its debt limit problem by 
changing the accounting practices. ‘They 
wanted to reduce the official debt by off- 
setting against it the cash on hand. 


That was the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin in the Ways 
and Means Committee and I think he 
will bear me out. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that during 
general debate this afternoon the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House be per- 
mitted to sit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HALEY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


THE USE OF KREBIOZEN 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address myself just briefly on the 
subject of Krebiozen about which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. LIBONATI] 
has just spoken. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a subject which 
has been bandied around the legislative 
halls in Illinois and now in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, if some- 
one has a known and authentic and 
valid cure for cancer there is no ques- 
tion but that it is going to be recognized 
by the medical profession, it is going to 
be hailed by the public and it is going to 
be something very important to the Na- 
tion. However, when a group of pro- 
moters undertake to advance their pro- 
motional schemes by using the facilities 
of our legislative halls for the purpose 
of carrying on a promotion which has 
not been tested and proved, then I think 
they are taking improper advantage of 
the legislative halls and of the Congress 
in this instance. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true we appropriated 
a large sum of money in the State of INi- 
nois for the purpose of carrying on with 
public funds an investigation of this 
drug. If it had any validity, it certainly 
would have shown up there. 

We have found that the promoters are 
intent on expending public funds—and 
here is another instance occurring today 
in the Congress of the United States. If 
this drug is valid, certainly the medical 
authorities, the research people and the 
laboratories would be happy to receive 
and establish it and then market it for 
the benefit of all mankind. There is just 
no such proof. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT CEILING 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
there was a colloquy between the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Bass], and the distinguished gen- 
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tleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER] with re- 
gard to the debt limit. I felt that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER] did 
not have ample opportunity to respond. 
Therefore, I have taken the floor to ex- 
press my hope that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ALGER] would explain his 
statement further. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 
I would like to simply call to my col- 
leagues’ attention that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bass], who brought 
forth the criticism—entirely properly— 
ought to be heard further. In fact, both 
of us should be heard further tomorrow 
when the debt ceiling legislation comes 
before this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a copy 
of the report on this bill which is avail- 
able to every Member of the House. At 
page 12 of the report, in the separate 
views of the Republicans, I believe it 
would be well for all of us to have this 
3 in mind when we come to the 

oor. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Washington for yielding. 


THE WHEAT REFERENDUM 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, not since 
the buffalo disappeared from the Kansas 
plains has there been a rumble to the 
extent of that which has been created by 
the debate over the wheat referendum 
which is to occur on next Tuesday. I 
want to announce, too, that it is my 
understanding that the Columbia Broad- 
casting System is to present a documen- 
tary film on the debate over this issue 
tomorrow evening. I trust it will be 
presented in fairness and that a balance 
will be given to the viewers on both sides 
of this issue. The film for the pro- 
ponents of this issue was made in my 
district; the film for the presentation 
of the opponents was made in the area 
represented by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. DoLE]. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my impression 
that this is going to be a very close vote. 
I am sure the membership is aware that 
it must be approved by a two-thirds ma- 
jority. My information and my inter- 
pretation of my mail indicated that it 
would be a very close vote. However, I 
was rather impressed by a series of re- 
ports printed in the Washington Post 
written by one of their correspondents, 
Julius Duscha, who has been out in Kan- 
sas and other neighboring States inter- 
viewing various persons in regard to the 
referendum. 

Mr. Speaker, the point I want to make 
is this. I was surprised that the only 
support that he reported for the bushel 
management plan was by persons em- 
ployed by the Department of Agricul- 
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ture. There may be others, but these 
are the only ones that I have noted in 
these articles who were outspoken in sup- 
port of the referendum. I will agree 
that there is a large number of employees 
in the Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Speaker, but I do not believe there are 
quite enough to make the referendum 
carry. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT CEILING 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, in the col- 
loquy between the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ALGER] and the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bass] I suspected 
all the time that the gentleman from 
Tennessee understood perfectly what 
was in the Recorp. When the gentle- 
man from Texas, through the courtesy 
of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY] got some additional time it was 
interesting to note that he did not deny 
that the original author of the plan in 
question was the ranking Republican 
member on the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. BASS. When I made the state- 
ment I did not expect to get into a 
debate at this time with the gentleman 
on the debt ceiling increase. However, 
I did want to point out that if this is 
a fuzzy idea, the fuzzy idea came not 
from the Kennedy advisers but from 
the advisers on the Republican side. 
With reference to what the gentleman 
has said about discussing the debt ceil- 
ing tomorrow, I shall be more than 
happy to discuss it with him. I would 
also like to say that in discussing it 
tomorrow it might be that I shall refer 
to some of his remarks made when the 
debt ceiling was increased by the pre- 
vious administration, when he was in 
support of the increase. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say to the gentleman, do not hesitate 
to get into a debate with the gentleman 
from Texas at any time; you would have 
nothing to worry about. 


FEDERAL INTERVENTION IN 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s action in moving Federal troops 
into Alabama is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained by his reply yesterday to Gover- 
nor Wallace. 

Not only the people of Alabama and 
the South, but people throughout the 
Nation, can only wonder that the Presi- 
dent now professes to have authority for 
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Federal intervention in our State, when 
only last week at his May 8 press con- 
ference, he publicly declared that no 
violation of any Federal statute was in- 
volved in the events in Birmingham. 

I submit that under the terms out- 
lined by the President’s own declaration 
of May 8, no substantial change in the 
Birmingham situation has occurred to 
justify the recent move of Federal troops 
into that community’s vicinity. 

Moreover, I should like to point out 
that the critical situation brought about 
by racial agitation in Nashville, Tenn., 
is a far greater threat to the peace 
and order of that community than any- 
thing that has occurred at Birmingham 
in recent days. Nashville has been con- 
verted into a veritable city of fear by 
violence against legally constituted po- 
lice authority. Yet, the very voices 
raised in behalf of the President’s 
precipitate action in Alabama are not 
to be heard in defense of law and order 
in Nashville. It is this Federal double 
standard regarding State and local po- 
lice problems in the South that is a 
source of deep concern to the people of 
my State and region. 

If there was no reason or justification 
for Federal intervention in Alabama on 
May 8, then there certainly is no reason 
or justification for sending them into 
Alabama now. Local and State law en- 
forcement has proven itself capable of 
meeting the threat to law and order in 
Birmingham, and the President’s troop 
order can only serve to aggravate the 
existing situation there. 


DISASTER RELIEF—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC, NO. 111) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith 
a report of activity under authority of 
Public Law 875, 81st Congress, as 
amended, and required by section 8 of 
such Law. 

Funds which have been approved to 
accomplish the Federal assistance deter- 
mined eligible under this authority are 
specifically appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for purposes of disaster relief. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, May 14, 1963. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1963 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
5517) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rxrr. No. 290) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5517) making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 4, 23, 29, 31, 37, 74, 75, 77, 
78, and 79. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
24, 26, 32, 33, 35, 38, 40, 45, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, and 73, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 


“RURAL HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY REVOLVING 
FUND 


“For loans pursuant to section 515(a) of 
the Housing Act of 1949, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1484; 76 Stat. 671), including ad- 
vances pursuant to section 335(a) of the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961 (7 U.S.C. 1985), in connection 
with security for such loans, $1,000,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$625,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 


“STUDY OF HIGHWAY PROGRAM FOR ALASKA 


“For expenses necessary to make engineer- 
ing studies and estimates and planning 
surveys relative to a highway construction 
program for Alaska, as authorized by section 
13 of the Act of October 23, 1962 (76 Stat. 
1149), $400,000, to remain available until 
expended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert Congress: 
Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be used for any Federal 
project that does not require a financial 
contribution from State or local sources 
except projects dealing with preservation of 
forests in the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of 
the Interior”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$8,830,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$8,700,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$750,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$966,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 


“FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 


“For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, $37,500. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,082,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 83,150,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 86,338,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter stricken and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert “$325,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 

ment amendments numbered 10, 11, 

12, 27, 30, 34, 41, 42, 43, 44, 56, and 76. 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
EARL WILSON, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
SPESSARD L, HOLLAND, 

CARL HAYDEN, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
LISTER HILL, 
MILTON YOUNG, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Kart E. MUNDT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House 
at the further conference on the 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5517), 
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making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 
TITLE I 
Department of Agriculture 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $2; 

000 for the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service land-use adjustment 
program as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $150,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 2: Authorizes $1,222,900 
for salaries and expenses of the Farmers 
Home Administration by transfer as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $1,122,900 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $1,000,- 
000 for the Farmers Home Administration for 
the rural housing for the elderly revolving 
fund instead of $2,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 


Department of Commerce 


Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $25,000 
for the Office of Trade Adjustment for trade 
adjustment assistance as proposed by the 

House instead of deleting the item as pro- 
8 by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $625,000 
for civilian industrial technology instead of 
$500,000 as proposed by the House and $750,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate and appropriates $400,- 
000 for a study of a highway for 
Alaska instead of $800,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Department of Defense 

Amendment No. 7: Inserts heading as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $15,000 
for the Department of the Army for rivers 
and harbors and flood control, general in- 
vestigations, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $25,000 
for the Department of the Army for con- 
struction, general, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 11: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 


Funds Appropriated to the President 
Public Works Acceleration 
Amendment No. 12: Reported in disagree- 


ment. 

Amendment No. 13: Restores House lan- 
guage amended to require a financial con- 
tribution from State or local sources for any 
Federal project except projects dealing with 
preservation of forests in the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of the Interior. The exception for 
forests is intended to cover national parks, 
forests, and Indians. 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


Amendments Nos. 14 and 15: Appropriate 
$8,830,000 for the Public Health Service for 
communicable disease activities instead of 
$5,430,000 as proposed by the House and $12,- 
230,000 as proposed by the Senate; and au- 
thorize $8,700,000 to remain available until 
June 30, 1964, instead of $5,300,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $12,100,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $750,000 
for community health practice and research 
instead of $500,000 as proposed by the House 
and $1,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 17: Appropriates $290,000 
for hospitals and medical care as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $315,000 as proposed 
by the House, 
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Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $175,000 
for salaries and expenses, Bureau of Pamily 
Services, as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $288,500 as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 19, 20, and 21: Appro- 
priate $1,000,000 for grants for maternal and 
child welfare as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $3,500,000 as proposed by the House; 
and designate $800,000 for child welfare serv- 
ices and $200,000 for research, training, or 
demonstration projects in child welfare as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $3,000,000 
and $500,000 for such purposes as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $90,000 
for salaries and expenses of the Children’s 
Bureau as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$102,500 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $443,000 
for salaries and expenses of Howard Univer- 
sity as pi by the House instead of 
$425,850 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Authorizes $40,000 for 
salaries and expenses of the Office of the 
Secretary as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $75,000 as proposed by the House. 

Independent offices 

Amendment No. 25: Appropriates $966,000 
for the Civil Service Commission for the 
Government payment for annuitants, em- 
ployees health benefits fund instead of $955,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $977,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 26: Inserts heading as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 27: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The amount to be proposed for the 
Commission on International Rules of Judi- 
cial Procedure is to be the final appropria- 
tion to be provided. The conferees expect 
the Commission to terminate its affairs with 
the amount approved. 

Amendment No. 28: Appropriates $37,500 
for salaries and expenses of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission instead of 
$75,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 29: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Department of the Interior 

Amendment No. 30: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 31: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House to transfer $1,000,000 to 
the upper Colorado River storage project. 

Amendment No. 32: Strikes out language 
proposed by the House to appropriate $3,350,- 
000 for the revolving fund, Virgin Islands 
Corporation, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $100,000 
for the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $200,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 34: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

The Judiciary 

Amendment No. 35: Appropriates $70,000 
for travel and miscellaneous expenses of 
courts of appeals, district courts, and other 
judicial services as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $130,000 as proposed by the House. 

Department of Justice 

Amendment No. 36: Appropriates $1,082,- 
000 for salaries and expenses, United States 
attorneys and marshals, instead of $1,110,000 
as proposed by the House and $1,054,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Department of Labor 

Amendment No. 37: Appropriates $100,000 
for trade adjustment activities as proposed 
by the House; the Senate had deleted the 
entire amount. 

Amendment No. 38: Appropriates $22,000,- 
000 for unemployment compensation for Fed- 
eral employees and ex-servicemen as 
by the Senate instead of $20,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 
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Amendment No. 89: Appropriates $3,150,- 
000 for employees’ compensation claims and 


Amendment No. 40: Inserts heading, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 41-44: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment No. 45: Appropriates $5,000 for 
contingent expenses as proposed by the Sen- 


ate. 
Department of State 

Amendment No. 46: Appropriates $6,338,500 
for salaries and administration of 
foreign affairs, instead of $6,588,500 as pro- 
posed by the House and $6,088,500 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 47: Appropriates $325,000 
for International Conferences and Contin- 
gencies instead of $250,000 as proposed by the 
House and $615,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate; and deletes the Senate language ear- 
marking $18,000 for official functions and 
$65,000 for the International Peace Corps 
Secretariat. 


District of Columbia 


Amendment No, 48: — $413,500 
for general operating expenses as 
by the Senate instead of $441,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 49: Appropriates $2,902,800 
for public safety as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $3,170,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 50: Appropriates $526,601 
for health and welfare as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,300,000 as proposed by 
the House. 


TITLE Il—INCREASED PAY COSTS 


Amendment No. 51: Corrects printing 
error, as proposed by the Senate. 
Amendment No. 52: Deletes the House 
proposal to appropriate $4,750 to the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on Labor-Man- 
agement Policy. 
Amendments Nos. 53-55: Insert Senate 
items to meet increased pay costs. 
Amendment No. 56: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 
Amendments Nos. 57-67: Insert Senate 
items to meet increased pay costs. 
Amendment No. 68: Appropriates $35,775 
for highways and traffic (District of Colum- 
bia) as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$125,970 as proposed by the House, 
Amendments Nos. 69-71: Appropriate 
$289,738 for sanitary engineering (District 
of Columbia) as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $315,020 as proposed by the House; 
and make corresponding adjustments as to 
the source of funds. 


TITLE IlI—CLAIMS AND JUDGMENTS 


Amendments Nos. 72 and 73: Appropriate 
for claims and judgments as set forth in 
Senate Document No. 14, total of $20,567,545 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $16,- 
993,400 as proposed by the House. 

TITLE Iv 

Amendments Nos. 74 and 75: Delete head- 
ings proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 76: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendments Nos. 77, 78, and 79: Delete 
language proposed by the Senate. 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

MICHAEL J. Kirwan, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Frank T. Bow, 

EARL WILSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, you re- 
call that the House several days ago 
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sent the conference report on this bill 
back to conference with instructions. 
Your instructions were to take from the 
conference report the amendment which 
added about $65,000 for the Interna- 
tional Peace Corps Secretariat. 

We went back as we were ordered and 
in good faith we attempted to follow 
your instructions. I think we did a fairly 
good job of it. The other body had added 
the provision that the House objected 
to. It had also added an item of $18,000 
for entertainment. We were successful 
in getting the International Peace Corps 
Secretariat item stricken as well as the 
entertainment item. As to the overall 
amount, the other body had $615,000 and 
we bring the bill back to you without 
those two items and the bill now con- 
tains $325,000 for international confer- 
ences and contingencies. 

Everything else is the same, and if there 
are no questions, Mr. Speaker, I move 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
pearedeto have it. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from New York rise? 

Mr. BECKER. To make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. Is this the 
conference report on the supplemental 
appropriation bill? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 242, nays 129, not voting 62, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 45] 
YEAS—242 
Abernethy Colmer Gibbons 
Addabbo Corbett Gilbert 
Albert Corman Gill 
Andrews Daddario Glenn 
Ashley Daniels Gonzalez 
Ashmore Davis, Ga. Grabowski 
Aspinall Davis, Tenn Grant 
Baker Dawson ray 
Baldwin Delaney Green, Oreg. 
Baring Dent Green, Pa 
Bass Denton Griff 
Beckworth Hagan, Ga. 
Bennett, Fla. Dingell Hagen, Calif. 
Bennett, Mich. Dowdy Halpern 
Blatnik Downing rdy 
Dulski 
Bolling Duncan Hawkins 
Bonner Dwyer Hays 
Bow Elliott Hébert 
Brademas Everett Hechler 
Bray Evins Hemphill 
Brooks Fallon Henderson 
Brown, Calif. Farbstein Holland 
Pascell Horan 
Burkhalter Feighan Huddleston 
Burleson Finnegan ‘ull 
B Fino Ichord 
Byrne, Pa. Flood Jarman 
Fountain Jennings 
Cannon Fraser Joelson 
Carey Frelinghuysen Johnson, Calif. 
Casey Friedel Johnson, Wis. 
Celler Fulton, Tenn. Jones, Ala. 
elf Gallagher Jones, Mo. 
Clausen Gary Karsten 
Cleveland Gathings Karth 
elan Gavin Kastenmeier 


Macdonald 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 


Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Matthews 


Abbitt 
Abele 

Adair 

Alger 
Anderson 
Ashbrook 
Auchincloss 


Brown, Ohio 


Broyhill, N.C. 


Broyhill, Va. 


Nix 
O'Brien, III. 


Rhodes, Pa. 


NAYS—129 


Fisher 
Ford 
Foreman 


ry 
McCulloch 
McIntire 
McLoskey 
Martin, Calif. 
Martin, Nebr. 
May 

Michel 
Milliken 
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Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 


Skubitz 


Holifield 
Horton 
Jensen 
Kee 

Keogh 
Lankford 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Marti 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Minshall 
Multer 
O'Brien, N.Y 
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Ostertag Riehlman Shipley 
Patten Roosevelt Springer 
Philbin Roudebush Staebler 
Pilcher Schenck Taylor 
Powell Scott Waggonner 
Rains Shelley Walter 
Randall Sheppard Younger 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Oliver P. Bolton 
against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Ostertag against. 

Mr. Cahill for, with Mr. Miller of New York 
against. 

Mr. Multer for, with Mr. Schenck against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr, Younger against. 

Mr, Miller of California for, with Mr. Riehl- 
man against, 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Gurney against. 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Ellsworth against. 

Mr. Giaimo for, with Mr. Horton against. 

Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. MacGregor 


against. 
Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Minshall 
against. 
Mr. Patten for, with Mr. Roudebush 
against. 


Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Griffin against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Philbin with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 
. Barrett with Mr. Jensen. 
. Donohue with Mr. Chenoweth. 
. Harding with Mrs. Kee. 
Scott with Mr. Fulton of Pennsylvania. 
. Shipley with Mr. Curtin. 
. Rains with Mr. Springer. 
. Pilcher with Mr. Powell. 
Forrester with Mr. O’Brien of New 


. Cooley with Mr. Healey. 

. Lankford with Mr. Waggonner. 
Clark with Mr. McMillan. 

. Flynt with Mr. Edmondson. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 10: Page 8, line 1, 
insert the following: 

“CLAIMS, DEFENSE 

“Not to exceed $3,300,000 may be trans- 
ferred from the appropriation for ‘Retired 
pay, Defense,’ fiscal year 1963, to the appro- 


priation for ‘Claims, Defense,’ fiscal year 
1963.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomMas moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 10 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 11: Page 8, line 5, 
insert the following: 

“DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL DEFENSE 

“Civil defense, Department of Defense 

Research à 

“For an additional amount for research, 
including continuing shelter surveys, mark- 
ing and stocking, $30,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 


1963 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 11 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by the Senate insert the 
following: 

“DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL DEFENSE 

“Research 

“For an additional amount for research, 
including continuing shelter surveys, mark- 
ing and stocking, $15,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 12: Page 9, line 3, 
insert, to remain available until January 
31, 1964: 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THoMas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 12 and concur there- 
in. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 27: Page 14, line 
3, insert the following: 

“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For expenses necessary for the Commis- 
sion on International Rules of Judicial Pro- 
cedure, $20,000, to be available from January 
1, 1963, and to remain available until De- 
cember 31, 1963.”. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 27 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert 
“$10,000”. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 30: Page 19, line 
20, insert the following: 

“Construction and rehabilitation 

“For an additional amount for ‘Construc- 
tion and rehabilitation,’ $6,000,000, to remain 
available until expended and to be nonreim- 
bursable.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomMas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 30 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No, 34: Page 21, line 
12, insert: 
“OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 
“Salaries and expenses 
“The limitation under this head in the 
Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1963, on the 
amount available for administration and 
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coordination is increased from $525,000 to 
$582,000.”. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 34 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 41: Page 24, line 7, 
insert: 

“For payment to Imelda E. Chavez, widow 
of Dennis Chavez, late a Senator from the 
State of New Mexico, 622,500.“ 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 41 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 42: Page 24, line 
10, insert: 

“For payment to Georgia Lowe Dworshak, 
widow of Henry C. Dworshak, late a Senator 
from the State of Idaho, $22,500.”. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomaAs moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 42 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 43: Page 24, line 
13, insert: 

“For payment to Grayce B. Kerr, widow of 
Robert S. Kerr, late a Senator from the State 
of Oklahoma, $22,500.”. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomMas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 43 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 44: Page 24, line 
15, insert: 

“SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
“Administrative and clerical assistance to 
Senators 
“For an additional amount for administra- 
tive and clerical assistants to Senators, 
$7,600: Provided, That the clerk hire 
allowance of each Senator from the State 
of California shall be increased to that 
allowed Senators from States having a pop- 
ulation of over seventeen million, the popula- 
tion of said State having exceeded seventeen 
million inhabitants, that the clerk hire 
allowance of each Senator from the State 
of Georgia shall be increased to that allowed 
Senators from States having a population 
of four million, the population of said State 
having exceeded four million inhabitants, 
and that the clerk hire allowance of each 
Senator from the State of Washington shall 
be increased to that allowed Senators from 
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States having a population of three million, 
the population of said State having exceeded 
three million inhabitants.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
à motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 44 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 56: Page 50, line 
12, insert: 

“Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, $1,460, to re- 
main available until expended;”. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 56 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 76: Page 55, line 
24, insert: 
“The Act entitled ‘An Act to authorize the 
payment of the balance of awards for war 
damage compensation made by the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission under the 
terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of April 30, 1946, and to authorize the appro- 
priation of $73,000,000 for that p „ap- 
proved August 30, 1962 (Public Law 87-616), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 
That there is hereby authorized to be 
paid by the Government of the United States 
to the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines the sum of $73,000,000 less the 
administrative expenses referred to in the 
third section of the Act: Provided, That such 
payment shall not be made until the Sec- 
retary of State shall have received assur- 
ances satisfactory to him from the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Philippines that 
such sum will be received by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Philippines in 
full satisfaction and final settlement of any 
and all claims arising out of awards for war 
damage compensation made by the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission under the 
terms of title I of the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 128) and that the 
Government of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines shall insure that no part of such sum 
shall be directly or indirectly paid to any 
former Commissioner or employee of the 
Philippine War Damage Commission as com- 
pensation for services rendered as attorney 
or agent in connection with any such 
claim.’ ”. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 76 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by the Sen- 
ate insert the following: 


“TITLE IV 
“Philippine War Damage Claims 


“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, funds appropriated to the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission in the Foreign Aid 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 
1963, approved October 23, 1962 (Public Law 
87-872), for ‘Payment of Philippine War 
Damage Claims’, shall be disbursed to each 
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claimant in full satisfaction and final settle- 
ment of any and all claims of such claimant 
or the Philippine Government arising out of 
awards for war damage compensation made 
by the Philippine War Damage Commission 
under the terms of title I of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 128) 
and/or any other source arising out of World 
War II, and no part of such appropriation 
shall be used directly or indirectly for pay- 
ment to any former Commissioner or em- 
ployee of the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission, or to any corporation, association, 
firm or other individual or party whatsoever, 
as compensation for services rendered as 
attorney or agent in connection with any 
such claim and the claimant shall so certify 
upon receipt of settlement: Provided, That 
any person subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, or any United States citizen, 
who accepts, offers to accept, or who directly 
or indirectly solicits any commission, com- 
pensation or fee, for services in furtherance 
of a claim for any of the funds involved in 
this title, shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned for not more than one year, 
or both: Provided further, That it shall be 
lawful for any claimant to be represented 
before the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission with reference to the last sentence 
of section 1 and the third sentence of sec- 
tion 5(a) of Public Law 87-616, approved 
August 30, 1962, provided his representative 
is not a former Commissioner or employee 
of the Philippine War Damage Commission 
or its successor agencies, and remuneration 
may be made for such representation as 
authorized by section 6 of such Act”. 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Barry] rise? 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
8 the point of order. 

BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
une | to reserve the point of order and 
give an opportunity to the gentleman to 
explain the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York reserves the point of order. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to yield to the request of our 
distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the Speaker state 
that the Member had been recognized 
with his reservation? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 
from Texas desires to explain the sit- 
uation, in response to the question of 
the gentleman from New York, the Chair 
would not interfere. The gentleman 
from New York has reserved a point of 
order, and he has asked a question of 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
reply to the request of our able and dis- 
tinguished friend from New York [Mr. 
Barry]. 

The philosophy of this amendment is 
to make the funds payable to the people 
of the Philippines by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission. That is No. 1. 

No. 2: We seek to prohibit in penal 
terms any former Commissioner or any 
employee of the Philippine War Damage 
Commission or its successor agencies to 
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participate in any of these proceedings 
and draw a fee for it. 

We discussed this matter with the 
Chief Counsel of the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission, and he suggested 
there were about 1,500 cases where they 
would welcome some outside legal as- 
sistance. I am sure that our colleague 
is familiar with those facts, because he 
is certainly a fine student of this entire 
subject matter, and we recognize that. 
We spell that out in the act and we 
limit it, to be exact, to one particular 
phase which is pretty well spelled out in 
the act of 1962 passed by the House. It 
says: 

Anybody who is not residing in the 
Philippines— 


Think about that. They must reside 
in the Philippines before they can get 
this money. The Commission itself must 
be satisfied that they will plow back this 
money into the Philippine economy. 

The Commission said it would like and 
welcome some outside counsel. Then we 
go one step further and say that is legal, 
but no former employee or Commission- 
er of the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission may collect a fee for that pur- 
pose. That is the sum and substance 
of it. 

May I say to my colleagues, I, for one, 
have a deep feeling that this money 
should be paid by your regular agencies 
that you have set up, that the Congress 
has set up, that has been in operation. 
It has been in operation a long time, 
from 1946 on; and without any scandal 
or without any trouble they have done 
a splendid job. 

I remember the very able and genial 
gentleman from Pennsylvania coming to 
the committee in 1946 or 1947 and 
saying: 

I am familiar with these types of claims. 
I want you to put a limitation of 3 percent 
on administrative costs. 


He was able, very handsome, and very 
sensible. We adopted his suggestion, and 
the Commission did that job for less 
than 244 percent. 

So I think the people of the United 
States are indebted to the very able and 
distinguished Member, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON], our 
beloved friend. So I think this Commis- 
sion ought to handle the payment of 
these claims. Under this act their deci- 
sion is final, lock, stock, and barrel, and 
that is the way it ought to be. 

I am going to yield back to my friend, 
the gentleman from New York, and if 
he wants to ask any further questions, 
I will do my best to answer them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would 
like to inquire of the gentleman from 
New York what his point of order is. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion the amendment is not germane 
in that it adds language to the Senate 
amendment setting forth penalties in 
violation of the criminal code of the 
United States, and I insist on my point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware of the rule of germaneness, 
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but you are dealing here with a single 
subject matter. You have not changed 
the subject matter. You have merely 
tightened it up by inserting a penal pro- 
vision, and I think it is germane. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from New York desire to be heard 
further? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, may I be 
heard on the point of order? The 
gentleman from Texas has admitted 
that this amendment provides criminal 
penalties which were never contem- 
plated in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. We are dealing, may 
I say to my great friend from Iowa, with 
this act and the act itself of 1962 reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 6. Whoever, subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, violates this sec- 
tion shall be fined not more than $5,000 


or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Barry] makes the point 
of order that the amendment offered 
is not germane. The amendment offered 
brings in an additional class other than 
provided in the Senate amendment. 
The language reads “or to any corpora- 
tion, association, firm or other individual 
or party whatsoever” and so forth, and 
provides criminal penalties. 

The Chair feels that with respect to 
the additional class for criminal penal- 
ties the point of order is well taken, and 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Barry moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to Senate amendment 
No. 76 and concur therein. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
that question be divided. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a division of the question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THomas] demands a divi- 
sion of the question., 

The question is, will the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, is it in 
order for the chairman of the House 
conferees to make a short statement at 
this time on it? 

The SPEAKER. The motion is de- 
batable. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, will my 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Barry], now be good enough to 
explain what he seeks to accomplish by 
his motion? 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BARRY. Who has control of the 
time at this point? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, to the 
gentleman from Texas I can say that all 
the way through this legislation there 
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has been a haste to pass this bill, to 
slip it by the U.S. Congress, and espe- 
cially the House of Representatives. 
There only has been one rollcall on this 
bill. The claim bill was defeated by this 
House at that time. Afterward it was 
brought up on the floor when a very few 
Members were here, and it was slipped 
through. 

Mr. Speaker, at that time the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] asked for 
a rollcall. There were not enough Mem- 
bers on the floor to see that there was a 
rollcall. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this Nation 
have not yet spoken on the Philippines 
war claims bill, and I insist that we go 
back and do this thing in a statesman- 
shiplike manner. That is my effort, 
and has been my entire effort from the 
beginning of this matter through today. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is the theory of 
the gentleman that this money ought 
to be handed over to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, or does the gentleman want 
the money to be handed over to the citi- 
zens of the Philippines, or whoever lives 
in the Philippines by the Philippines War 
Damage Commission, or is the gentleman 
against the entire bill? 

Mr. BARRY. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Texas that I go back 
to the 1946 Rehabilitation Act which 
created the claim procedure as a way 
of generating the Philippine economy, 
which method of aiding the Philippines 
was cut off as of 1950 when a group of 
Congressmen went out there and came 
back with that recommendation. It was 
decided in 1950 to benefit the Philippines 
in other ways and to continue rehabili- 
tating the Philippine Islands through 
aid projects. The manner set forth by 
the Senate amendment is the way agreed 
upon by the former administration— 
namely to give this money to the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands, or if 
so decided by Congress—to give this 
money for aid projects or any other way 
that is agreeable to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. But I 
insist we do not handle this matter in 
such a slipshod manner and that we have 
some opportunity to know what we are 
doing when we vote on this issue. I do 
not feel that based upon the way this 
has been handled that there has been 
this opportunity. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not want to be 
argumentative with my able friend— 
and he is a very able and distinguished 
Member of this House—but would the 
gentleman clear me up on one point: 
Is it your objection to the handing over 
of $73 million, or is your objection to 
the method of handing it over? In other 
words, do you want the Philippine Gov- 
ernment to receive the money and then 
they pass it out, or is that what the 
gentleman really objects to? 

Mr. BARRY. I object to the method. 

Mr. THOMAS. “To the method,” you 
mean 

Mr. BARRY. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THomas] I object 
to the constant allusion to a moral obli- 
gation that we have to pay the claim- 
ants, which is not true, and this can be 
documented, very, very specifically doc- 
umented. 
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Mr. THOMAS. I do not want to argue 
with my able friend. You object to giv- 
ing the $73 million to them regardless 
of whatever route it comes from? 

Mr. BARRY. I personally feel that 
after the August 4, 1959, agreement made 
between the Eisenhower administration 
and the Philippine Government, we had 
an obligation to pay them $73 million be- 
cause we agreed to do it in settlement of 
some 10 or 12 differences that existed be- 
tween the Philippine Government and 
ourselves. At that time the communi- 
que between the Philippine Government 
and ourselves stated specifically that it 
was to be to the Philippine Government, 
and it was only because of some ma- 
neuvering around the Congress of the 
United States that this thing has made 
us believe that the obligation was to the 
claimants. It is that cancer that I am 
trying to cut out and not our obligation 
to our great and valiant ally. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman very much; I think he has 
made his point. At this time I yield to 
our distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, we find our- 
selves here in a deplorable situation, 
such as we have experienced so many 
times when the other body attempts to 
legislate on appropriation bills. We are 
here now discussing legislation that has 
been before this House on two occasions. 
It seems to me improper that we should 
attempt here again to legislate on the 
question of the Philippine war damage 
claims. We are in a position, if we want 
to do so, to send it back to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and the Foreign 
Relations Committee where it belongs. 
They are the ones who ought to be 
working this matter out. We should 
not be legislating here on the floor of 
the House on a matter of this impor- 
tance, on a supplemental appropriation 
bill. 

Things having taken the turn that 
they have, it seems to me we ought, 
through proper procedure, to get this 
matter right back into the committees 
where it belongs and then let them bring 
it out. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter has gone on 
for years. It seems to me in order for 
the House to tighten up on the question 
of legislating on appropriation bills. We 
are permitting the other body to send 
these proposals over here as they have in 
this case. I do not approve of it and I 
hope we will be able to put ourselves in 
a position to rescind, to send it back to 
the legislative committees where it be- 
longs. It is their job and they ought to 
be doing it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped 
the point of order would not be made to 
the language worked out by the gentle- 
man from Texas because, while it did 
not do everything that I thought ought 
to be done I thought that at least it 
would have been a partial remedy of a 
really bad situation. But when the 
point of order was made and was sus- 
tained we found ourselves in this posi- 
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tion—and I said this the other day and 
it was quoted in an editorial of the Den- 
ver Post. I said that in the beginning 
this was a grab bag and it is still a grab 
bag. I do not know what is the right 
thing to do. But I will say this for the 
edification of the membership. I asked 
the Director of the AID program the 
other day, if we gave the $73 million to 
the Philippine Government, whether we 
could substantially reduce the amount 
of money that we would give them in for- 
eign aid. He did not want to commit 
himself. He said he would like to take 
a look at it, but the implication was that 
he believed we could. 

If you read the Senate report of their 
investigation, this desire for this addi- 
tional money was whipped up by a group 
of lobbyists. The Congress is over a 
barrel on this. As I say, I talked with 
the gentleman from Texas and I thought 
that he had cured the situation so far as 
these lobbyists are concerned. But since 
the language is not in there, if this goes 
through the way it is now, it is an open 
ae to come in and get all you can 
get. 

I think the Congress has had enough 
of this. I am inclined to think we ei- 
ther ought to send it back to the legisla- 
tive committee or pay the money to the 
Philippine Government and then cut 
down substantially on the amount for 
them in the foreign aid bill; give the 
American taxpayer a break for a change. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, let us 
see if we can summarize and see where 
ve are. Let us look at the parliamentary 
procedure. The motion pending is to 
recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. We have demanded a division of 
the question. The question to be voted 
on first, if I understand it, is the motion 
to recede. If you recede and concur then 
where are we? You go right back to 
the Senate language. What does the 
Senate language do? Listen: This 
House last year passed this Philippine 
bill. The membership voted on it and it 
passed with a big majority. You voted 
to give them $73 million. You voted not 
to open up any new claim. You voted 
for the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission to pass out that money to those 
claimants, and not for the Philippine 
Government to do the passing out. I am 
not going to tell you why you did it. 
You know why you did it, and I applaud 
your thought. You did the right and the 
sensible thing. You have that Commis- 
sion set up here with plenty of help. 
They have done a magnificent job since 
1946 in this particular field, with no 
complaint, no scandal. 

Suppose you send this back, you recede 
and concur. Where are you? You will 
have opened the door wide open without 
any prohibition and without any pen- 
alty, to do what? To let the lobbyists go 
around and get rich. 

Do you want to do that? That is the 
only reason we have it here now. Of 
course our friend the able gentleman 
from Ohio is correct about it. The legis- 
lative committee should have done it. 
But it was dumped in our lap by the 
other body. You had nothing to do with 
it, we had nothing to do with it. It was 
handed to us and we had to act. Now 
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we have acted. We have done, we think, 
a good job. We have put penalties in 
here. We have tightened it up, and it 
is plenty tight. Do not doubt that for 
a minute. There will not be any more 
scandal, I will tell you that, on this mat- 
ter of the fees. You can take my word 
for it. 

But you made no mistake when you 
said in your original act last year that 
this money should be passed out by our 
people to the Philippine people. I firmly 
believe that it would be a tremendous 
error, tremendous, for this body to say 
by your vote that you are going to sus- 
tain the other body’s position, and the 
other body says it ought to go to the 
Philippine Government. That in my 
humble judgment is a terrible thing. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. The gentleman from 
Texas has made much over the fact that 
the other body is telling us what to do, 
but he fails to take into consideration 
that we in this body have not had an 
opportunity to have one of our commit- 
tees study this matter. In fact, on the 
Senate side both the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee and the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee have approved 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The Senate conferees 
did not approveit. They rejected it, and 
joined the House in rejecting it. 

Mr. BARRY. The Senate agreed to 
direct the money to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, and that is why it got into the 
conference. 

May I address myself to one or two 
other remarks the gentleman made. I 
think this body also would like to have 
one of its committees of the Congress 
consider this. I have great respect for 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman is not 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Did not that very able committee present 
this bill last year? That is the basis of 
it. 

Mr. BARRY. I am on the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, but that has nothing 
really to do with the facts as they are 
now. A great deal of information is 
coming to light. I would like to say 
this to the House of Representatives: 

The Senate investigation on this is 
not closed. It has only begun. There 
has only been 1 day of hearings on this. 
A great deal more is going to come out 
with regard to this entire episode. If 
we want to hurt the Congress, we will 
put this legislation through, that will 
continue this investigation and, believe 
me, when we find out all the reasons why 
each and everyone of us was propagan- 
dized a year ago into the move that we 
took, and it could be a lot worse picture 
than we know it to be today. If there 
is any doubt about this, I would respect- 
fully refer you to the fact that the Sen- 
ate hearings are not closed and the in- 


Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Could I ask what the 
order of events will be in the event the 
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motion made by the gentleman from 
New York is voted down? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is my understand- 
ing that the vote will come on the mo- 
tion to recede and I respectfully ask my 
colleagues to vote it down and when 
that is voted down, I am going to offer 
a motion to concur with an amendment. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BECKER. I would like to try to 
clear up one point here that has been 
bandied around today and constantly 
for a long time, that we passed this 
Philippine Claims bill because of inten- 
sive lobbying. Let the record be clear. 
When this bill came before the House 
despite any lobbying that may have 
taken place or any money that might 
have been spent, the House voted that 
bill down by a majority vote. It was 
defeated and I voted against it then. 
Let us clear this up. Later on, why did 
the bill come up again? Because of 
lobbying? It may be because the Heav- 
ens came down on us. All the news 
media of this country were condemning 
us because we defeated it. The Presi- 
dent of the Philippines was saying that 
he would not come to the United States 
because we had offended the people of 
the Philippines. This is why the bill 
came up again and not because of any 
lobbying, in my opinion. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to my col- 
league, I did not mean, and I am sure 
no one in the House infers that anybody 
had been lobbying with Members of the 
House. 

Mr. GROSS. The statement was 
made here twice today. 

Mr. THOMAS. I meant lobbyists get- 
ting fees for their services and not lobby- 
ing with Members. 

Mr. BECKER. The bill was defeated 
and when it came up, we tried to get a 
rollcall vote the second time and on a 
voice vote, on a division vote, I voted 
against it and so did others, but I do 
not believe it had anything to do with 
lobbying. 

Mr. THOMAS. I meant lobbying for 
fees and not with Members of the House. 

Mr. BECKER. I think we ought to 
make that record clear. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. I would just like to point 
out first that I have a maximum of high 
regard for the gentleman from Texas. 
In 15 years, I think this is the first time 
I have disagreed with him. He does a 
tremendous job in his committee and 
makes a tremendous presentation on the 
floor of the House. I think the point 
that ought to be made here is if we re- 
cede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment, this money will go to the Philip- 
pine Government and whatever they do 
with it at least we will have washed our 
hands of that phase of it. In the second 
place, I propose in the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on the foreign aid bill to 
offer an amendment substantially cut- 
ting the amount available that we can 
give to the Philippines and let this op- 
erate in lieu of that. I really think it 
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would be beneficial to the taxpayers. I 
think these lobbyists, as the gentleman 
from Texas rightly said, who would get 
these big fat fees from these claimants 
in the Philippines are going to be holding 
the sack except the one fellow who has 
already gotten a million dollars and I do 
not know how you are going to get that 
back from him. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
I used the wrong terminology a little 
while ago. I am going to move the pre- 
vious question and then the vote, as I 
understand it, will come on the motion 
to recede and we should recede and I 
hope the membership will vote “aye.” 
When we do that, then I will offer a mo- 
tion to concur with an amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to offer a substitute for the Barry 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas has moved the previous question. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, he said 
he would move the previous question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thought I had and 
I do now move the previous question. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
motion at the desk. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I thought 
I had moved the previous question, and 
if I did not, then I do now move the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may say 
that the gentleman from Texas has the 
floor, and he now moves the previous 
question. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
privileged motion prevails, what will be 
the parliamentary situation with respect 
to the possibility of offering a motion to 
refer the matter back to the proper leg- 
islative committee? 

The SPEAKER. Under present cir- 
cumstances, that motion, in the opinion 
of the Chair, would not be in order. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MEADER. Would it be in order, 
either before the previous question is 
agreed to or thereafter, to offer a motion 
to further disagree with the Senate 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that that can be accomplished, if desired, 
by voting down the motion to recede. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand, the gentleman from Texas moved 
the previous question merely on the 
question of receding. We will still have 
the question before us of concurring, and 
amendments may be offered? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 
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Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, what has 
happened to the preferential motion 
made by the gentleman from New York? 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the 
gentleman from New York is the pending 
question. If the previous question is or- 
dered, the first vote will be on whether 
or not the House will recede from its dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendment. 

The question is on ordering the pre- 
vious question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House recede from its disagreement 
to the Senate amendment No. 76? 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomMas moves that the House con- 
cur in the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 76 with an amendment, as follows: In 
Meu of the matter inserted by the Senate 
insert the following: 

“TITLE IV 
“Philippine war damage claims 

“The Act entitled ‘An Act to authorize 
the payment of the balance of awards for 
war damage compensation made by the 
Philippine War Damage Commission under 
the terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of April 30, 1946, and to authorize the 
appropriation of $73,000,000 for that pur- 
pose’, approved August 30, 1962 (Public Law 
87-616), is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“ ‘Funds authorized to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States pursuant to the 
Act shall be disbursed to each claimant in 
full satisfaction and final settlement of any 
and all claims of such claimant or the Philip- 
pine Government arising out of awards for 
war damage compensation made by the 
Philippine War Commission under 
the terms of title I of the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 128) and/or 
any other source arising out of World War 
II, and no part of such payment shall be 
used directly or indirectly for payment to 


Philippine War Damage Commission as com- 
pensation for services rendered as attorney 
or agent in connection with any such claim 
and the claimant shall so certify upon re- 
ceipt of settlement.“ 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a 
point of order because we have had no 
opportunity to examine this. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman re- 
serves a point of order. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman explain this amendment? We 
have had no opportunity to go over it 
to see what it is. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, it takes out the crim- 
inal proceedings, and that is it. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. In order to clarify 
the situation, under the gentleman’s 
amendment, are we now at the stage 
where we were prior to the amendments 
that the Senate placed in this bill, and 
that we are back where we were when 
the House passed the bill in 1962? 

Mr. THOMAS. I would say generally, 
yes. 

Mr. BOW. I withdraw my point of 
order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
substitute motion. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Texas yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa for the purpose of offering a 
motion? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not yield for 
that purpose. If I did, I would lose con- 
trol of the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MEADER. If the previous ques- 
tion is ordered and the vote is favorable 
on the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas, will there be an opportunity to 
move that the House further disagree 
to the Senate amendment No. 76? 

The SPEAKER. At this point the 
Chair will answer the gentleman’s par- 
liamentary inquiry in the negative; no. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand, any 
person seeking an opportunity for 20 
minutes can have it because the pre- 
vious question has been moved before 
there has been any debate on it. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair is 
not passing on that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
recognition for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The previous ques- 
tion has not been ordered yet. 

Mr, CURTIS. Can I be recognized? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas has control of the time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I at- 
tempted to explain the situation, and I 
moved the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas moves the previous question. The 
Chair is very anxious to cooperate with 
all Members desiring to protect their 
rights under the rules, but the Chair is 
unable to read the minds of Members 
who might be standing. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. If the previous 
question is defeated, will it then be in 
order for the gentleman form Iowa 
to offer his motion? 

The SPEAKER. If the previous ques- 
tion is defeated, any proper motion can 
be made at that time. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the Speak- 
er. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that in his opinion 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. JOHANSEN) 
there were—ayes 104, noes 131. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 168, nays 207, not voting 58, 


as follows: 


Davis, Ga. 


Brown, Ohio 


[Roll No. 46] 
YEAS—168 


Hagan, Ga. 
Hagen, Calif. 


ull 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 


Mahon 


Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vinson 
Weltner 


ite 
Wickersham 
Willis 


Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich, 
Ha; 


McCulloch Quillen Snyder 
McDade Reld. Springer 
McIntire Reid, N.Y. Stafford 
McLoskey ifel Stinson 
MacGregor Rhodes, Ariz, Taft 

arsh ch Talcott 
Martin, Calif. Roberts, Tex. Teague, Calif. 
Martin, Robison Thomson, Wis. 
Martin, Nebr. Rogers, Fla Tollefson 
Mathias Rogers, Tex. Tuck 
May Roudebush Tupper 
Meader Roush Utt 
Michel Rumsfeld Van Pelt 
Milliken Ryan, N.Y. Wallhauser 
Moore St. George Watson 
Morse Saylor Weaver 
Morton Schadeberg Westland 
Mosher Schneebeli Whalley 
Nelsen Schweiker Wharton 
Norblad Schwengel Whitener 

Secrest Whitten 
O'Konski Selden Widnall 
Osmers Short Williams 
Pelly Shriver Wilson, Bob 
Pillion Sibal Wilson, Ind 
Pirnie Sickles Winstead 
Poff Siler Wydler 
Pool Sisk Wyman 
Pucinski Skubitz 
Quie Smith, Calit. 
NOT VOTING—58 

Alger Fulton, Pa Patten 
Barrett Fuqua Philbin 
Boland Garmatz Pilcher 
Bolton, Giaimo Powell 

Oliver P Griffin Rains 
Buckley Gurney Randall 
Cahill Harding Riehlman 
Celler Harsha Roosevelt 
Chamberlain Healey Schenck 
Chenoweth Holifield Scott 
Clark Horton Shelley 
Cooley Kee Shipley 
Curtin Keogh Smith, Va 
Donohue Lankford Staebler 
Edmondson Miller, Calif. Taylor 
Edwards Miller, N.Y Waggonner 
Ellsworth Mi Walter 
Flynt Multer Watts 
Fogarty O’Brien, N.Y. Younger 
Forrester Ostertag 


So the previous question was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Griffin against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Oliver P. Bolton 
against. 

Mr. Cooley for, with Mr. Gurney against. 

Mr. Donohue for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Philbin for, with Mr. Younger against. 

Mr. Boland for, with Mr, Miller of New 
York Ñ 

Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Cahill against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Ellsworth 
against. 

Mr. Giaimo for, with Mr. Schenck against. 

Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Harsha against, 

Mr. Miller of California for, with Mr. Min- 
shall é 

Mr. Multer for, with Mr. Chamberlain 
against. 

Mr. Shipley for, with Mr. Ostertag against. 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Alger against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Riehlman against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Horton against. 

Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Chenoweth 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Clark with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Lankford with Mr. Fulton of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Scott with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr, Harding with Mr. Shelley. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Patten. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York with Mr. Staebler. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Forrester with Mr. Healey. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Waggonner. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Fuqua. 


Mr, STRATTON changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” The result of the 
vote was announced as above recorded. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. In the event, Mr. 
Speaker, that the House votes down the 
pending motions, will it then be in order 
to offer a motion to insist on our dis- 
agreement with the other body? 

The SPEAKER. That motion would 
be in order if the two pending motions 
were voted down. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MEADER. Who controls the time 
at this stage of the proceedings? 

The SPEAKER. No one has the floor 
at this time. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I seek 
recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. MEADER, Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened to the debate on this amend- 
ment this afternoon, and I am very much 
impressed with the statements made by 
some of the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and also some of the 
news accounts that I have read in the 
papers concerning lobbying activities 
with respect to this item. 

It seems to me that this $73 million 
should be passed upon and authorized by 
the House of Representatives only upon 
the basis of testimony, which has not 
been taken. And, it is clear from the 
evidence received by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate that 
they acted originally, as did we in the 
House under a misunderstanding. We 
did not know that the principal witnesses 
who were proposing this $73 million to 
pay Philippine claims had a financial 
interest in the outcome of the legislation. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
only orderly way to protect the dignity 
and the honesty of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate and the Con- 
gress is to have this whole matter ex- 
plored by the appropriate committees of 
the House and the Senate before any 
final action is taken. It is all right to 
say that we will turn this money over to 
the Philippine Government, when origi- 
nally the House made it payable directly 
to the claimants after their claims had 
been allowed by a commission. Now, if 
the Philippine Government is given this 
money, when they were not the original 
beneficiaries under congressional action, 
my friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays], says— 

We will deduct whatever they should not 
have had from this $73 million from the 
forthcoming foreign aid bill. 


I do not think that is the proper way 
to legislate. The foreign aid amount for 
the Philippine Government and the for- 
eign aid bill should be based upon its 
own merits and we should not do it by 
giving the money that belongs to claim- 
ants, if it does, and then deducting or 
reducing the amount we otherwise would 
have given the Philippine Government 
in the foreign aid program. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Might I say that there is 
a difference of opinion in administration 
circles and in the previous administra- 
tion about whether we should have given 
the money to the claimants or to the 
Philippine Government, or whether we 
should have given it to anybody. I am 
inclined to agree with the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER], that may- 
be that is the best way to do it. What 
I am trying to do is to seek some way 
out of a pretty bad situation. I took 
this course in lieu of something better. 
If I had my way and could do what I 
like to do it would be not to give anyone 
anything. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the response which the Speaker 
gave to my parliamentary inquiry, I ask 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MeEapER], and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays], if it is not clear that we now 
have a parliamentary clear track in or- 
der to accomplish the desired results of 
putting this back into the hands of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
wit, to vote down the two pending mo- 
tions and then to offer and adopt a mo- 
tion that the House insist on its disagree- 
ment with the Senate. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, if this 
motion of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. THomas] is voted down—that is, 
the motion to concur with an amend- 
ment and then the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Barry] to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment is also 
voted down—it will be my intention, and 
as I understand from the inquiry pro- 
pounded by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN], it would 
then be in order and it would be my pur- 
pose to offer a motion that the House 
insist on its disagreement with the Sen- 
ate amendment No. 76. I am informed 
after inquiry about the parliamentary 
situation that that is the only way we 
can send this matter back to the con- 
ference committee for further consider- 
ation in the light of the consensus of 
opinion of this body. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas that the House concur in 
the Senate amendment, with an amend- 
ment. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is 
on the second part of the motion offered 
by the gentleman from New York that 
the House concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MraperR moves that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment numbered 76. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
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from Michigan [Mr. Meaprer] that the 
House insist on its disagreement to the 


A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the confer- 
ence report and the several motions was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR AIRCRAFT, 
MISSILES, AND NAVAL VESSELS, 
FISCAL YEAR 1964 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill—HR. 
2440—to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing fiscal year 1964 for procurement, re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels 
for the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 289) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
2440) to authorize appropriations during 
fiscal year 1964 for procurement, research, 
development, test, and evaluation of air- 
craft, missiles, and naval vessels for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 

to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: “That funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
during fiscal year 1964 for the use of 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
for procurement, research, development, test, 
and evaluation of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels, as authorized by law, in 
amounts as follows: 
“PROCUREMENT 
“Aircraft 

“For aircraft: For the Army, $503,600,000; 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, $1,938,- 
700,000; for the Air Force $3,448,600,000. 

“Missiles 


“For missiles: For the Army, $565,700,000; 
for the Navy, $1,107,300,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $14,700,000; for the Air Force, $2,177,- 
000,000. 

“Naval vessels 

“For naval vessels: For the Navy, $2,159,- 
600,000. 

“RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION 
“Aircraft 

“For aircraft: For the Army, $79,748,000; 
for the Navy (including the Marine Corps), 
$198,083,000; for the Air Force, $676,986,000, 
of which amount $363,700,000 is authorized 


only for research, development, and test of 
the RS—70. 
“Missiles 


“For missiles: For the Army, $559,301,000; 
for the Navy (including the Marine Corps), 
$572,433,000; for the Air Force $1,028,332,000. 
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“Naval vessels 
“For naval vessels: For the Navy, $284,- 
208,000.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
CARL VINSON, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2:10) to author- 
ize appropriations during fiscal year 1964 
for procurement, research, development, test, 
and evaluation of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

LEGISLATION IN CONFERENCE 


On March 13, 1963, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed H.R. 2440 which was the 
fiscal year 1964 authorization for appropria- 
tions for procurement, research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation of aircraft, mis- 
siles, and naval vessels for the Armed Forces. 
On April 12, 1963, the Senate considered the 
legislation and amended it by striking all 
language after the enacting clause and wrote 
a new bill. 

Army 

The Senate committee had deleted $8.3 
million for the Iroquois helicopter. This 
sum was restored to the bill, with the Sen- 
ate receding. 

The Senate also had deleted $23.8 million 
for the Chinook. This sum was restored to 
the bill, with the Senate receding. 

With respect to the Observation helicopter, 
the instrument trainer airplane, the Mo- 
hawk, the trainer helicopter, and 
the Caribou, the House conferees receded. 
The net sum involved with respect to these 
five aircraft was $18.5 million. 

The Senate had cut $30 million for the 
Pershing missile. The conferees agreed that 
this cut should be limited to $15 million, the 
Senate receding with an amendment. 

In research and development the Senate 
had imposed a 3 percent cut, totaling $19.7 
million. The House recedes. 

Navy 

The Senate had cut 7 types of aircraft 
for a total of $117.3 million (Skyhawk, In- 
truder, Vigilante, Phantom II, Orion, Hawk- 
eye, Gulfstream). The Senate receded with 
respect to all but $13 million for the Phan- 
tom II and $7 million for the Gulfstream. 

The Senate receded with respect to the 3 

t cut in below the line items. This 
totaled $10.5 million. 

SUBROC was cut by the Senate to the 
extent of $12.2 million. This sum was re- 
stored, the Senate receding. 

The Senate cut eight naval vessels from 
the bill. The House recedes with respect 
to these naval vessels, The amount involved 
is $150.4 million. 

The House had added to its bill two nu- 
clear attack submarines. These were deleted 
by the Senate. The conferees agreed that 
these ships should not be included in the 
bill and the House recedes. 

In research and development the Senate 
had imposed a 3 percent cut totaling $32.6 
million. The House recedes. 
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Air Force 

The Senate had cut the F-4C and the 
RF-4C by a total of $154.3 million. The con- 
ferees to restore $84.3 million of this 
amount, the Senate receding with an amend- 
ment. 

In the case of the T-38A the Senate had 
deleted $8 million. The House recedes. The 
House also recedes with respect to the $32.4 
million deleted by the Senate for the 
HC-130E. 

All of the Senate deletions of below the 
line items for Air Force aircraft totaling $35.3 
million were restored by the conferees, the 


Senate receding. 
$67.6 million for the Minuteman missile 


had been deleted by the Senate. All of 
this sum was restored to the bill, the 
Senate receding. All of the Senate deletions 
of below the line items for Air Force missiles, 
totaling $8.2 million, were restored by the 
conferees, the Senate receding. 

The 3 percent cut in research and develop- 
ment, involving $41.5 million, was agreed to 
by the conferees, the House receding. 

SUMMARY 

The bill as presented to the Congress by 
the President totaled $15,358,691,000. The 
bill as reported out of the Jouse totaled 
$15,856,391,000. The bill as it passed the 
Senate totaled $14,951,491,000. 

The bill as agreed to in conference totals 
$15,314,291,000. This sum is $542,100,000 less 
than the bill as it passed the House and is 
$44,400,000 below the bill as presented to the 
Congress by the President. 

CARL VINSON, 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
F. EDWARD HÈBERT, 


WALTER NORBLAD, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker; the bill 
as presented to the Congress by the 
President totaled $15,358,691,000. The 
bill as reported out of the House totaled 
$15,856,391,000. The bill as it passed 
the Senate totaled $14,951,491,000. 

The bill as agreed to in conference 
totals $15,314,291,000. This sum is 
$542,100,000 less than the bill as it passed 
the House and is $44,400,000 below the 
bill as presented to the Congress by the 
President. 

Among the highlights of items restored 
as a result of the conference were $67.6 
million for the Minuteman missile which 
represented the entire cut made by the 
Senate in this area. 

The House conferees also were suc- 
cessful in returning to the bill $32.1 mil- 
lion for the Army’s Iroquois and Chinook 
helicopters. The House conferees re- 
ceded with respect to other low priority 
airplines and helicopters for the Army. 

The Senate had cut out $30 million 
for the Pershing missile. The House 
conferees were able to put $15 million of 
this cut back in the bill. 

In the case of the Navy, the Subroc 
missile had been cut by $12.2 million by 
the Senate. This entire sum was re- 
stored to the bill. 

The Senate had cut seven types of 
Navy aircraft for a total of $117.3 mil- 
lion. The Senate receded with respect 
to all but $13 million for the Phantom II 
and $7 million for the Gulfstream. 

In the area of ships, the House receded 
with respect to the eight ships cut out 
by the Senate. For the most part, they 
are auxiliary vessels of a noncombatant 
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type. The House also receded with re- 
spect to the two nuclear attack subma- 
rines which it had added to the program 
in the House. 

All in all, Mr. Speaker, I feel that the 
conference was a productive one and I 
can say that generally, all of the high 
priority combatant type items were re- 
stored to the bill. 

Although from a practical standpoint 
the RS—70 was not a matter of disagree- 
ment between the House and Senate, I 
do want to point out that both the House 
version of the bill and the Senate version 
of the bill were identical with respect to 
the authority added for the RS-70. And 
the bill as agreed to in conference re- 
tains $363.7 million for this airplane. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Do I correctly un- 
derstand from what the gentleman has 
stated that the same amount of money is 
in here for the Minuteman that was in 
here when the bill passed the House? 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct, 

If there are no further questions, Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN TO 
CONSOLIDATE WITH THE ALLI- 
ANCE OF UNITARIAN WOMEN 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1227) au- 
thorizing the Association of Universalist 
Women—a nonprofit corporation in the 
District of Columbia—to consolidate 
with the Alliance of Unitarian Women— 
a nonprofit corporation in the State of 
Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women, a corpora- 
tion established and existing under the laws 
of the District of Columbia by virtue of title 
29, chapter 6, of the District of Columbia 
Code, 1961 edition, is hereby authorized to 
enter into a consolidation with the Alliance 
of Unitarian Women (formerly named Na- 
tional Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women), a corporation es- 
tablished and existing under public statutes, 
chapter 115, of the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and Acts in amend- 
ment thereto, under which consolidation 
said corporation shall thereafter become and 
be one corporation under a name to be 
adopted at the organizational meeting of the 
consolidated corporation, which consolidat- 
ed corporation shall be a corporation exist- 
ing under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, only, and shall in all respects 
be a continuation of each of said existing 
corporations. 

Sec. 2. Upon such consolidation becoming 
effective, all property of the Association of 
Universalist Women, including all bequests, 
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devises, gifts, and transfers of any kind here- 
tofore and hereafter made to or for its bene- 
fit, shall be transferred to and vest in the 
consolidated corporation without further act 
or deed. Said consolidated corporation shall 
have the same powers, rights, and privileges 
with respect to such property and with re- 
spect to such bequests, devises, gifts, and 
transfers as would have been possessed by 
said consolidated corporation had such be- 
quests, devises, gifts, and transfers been 
made directly to it and for its purposes, so 
far as such powers, rights, and privileges 
can be legally conferred by this Act, and 
otherwise shall have with respect to such 
property and such bequests, devises, gifts, 
and transfers the same powers, rights, and 
privileges as would have been possessed by 
the Association of Universalist Women had 
such consolidation not been effected, 

Sec. 3. The consolidated corporation shall 
be deemed to have assumed and shall be 
liable for all the liabilities and obligations 
of the Association of Universalist Women. 

Sec. 4. The consolidated corporation shall 
be deemed to have agreed that it may be 
sued in the District of Columbia for any 
obligation or liability of the Association of 
Universalist Women and shall be deemed to 
have irrevocably appointed the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia as its agent 
to accept service of process in any action for 
the enforcement of any such obligation or 
liability. As used in this Act, the term 
“Commissioners of the District of Columbia” 
means the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia or their designated agent. 

Sec. 5. The consolidation shall not be com- 
pleted— 

(a) unless the same shall have been au- 
thorized by appropriate legislation enacted 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 

(b) unless at meetings called for the pur- 
pose, each of said existing corporations, by 
not less than a majority vote of those pres- 
ent and voting, shall have accepted this Act 
and any act of the legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts relating to the 
consolidation; and 

(c) unless after the aforesaid authorization 
and acceptance said existing corporations 
shall have called and held an organization 
meeting of the consolidated corporation to 
be held at such time and place anywhere 
in the United States of America or Canada 
as said existing corporations may by sepa- 
rate vote designate at such meeting of 
acceptance, and each of the existing corpo- 
rations shall at said meeting of acceptance 
designate its delegates to such organization 
meeting of the consolidated corporation for 
the purpose of adopting bylaws for the con- 
solidated corporation and of electing initial 
officers, directors, and other officers thereof. 

Sec. 6. The consolidation shall be com- 
plete and effective upon the filing with the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
of a certificate signed by the secretaries of 
said existing corporations who shall make 
affidavit setting forth detailed compliance 
with the provisions of section 5 and stating 
the names and addresses of the administra- 
tive board or board of directors and other 
officers initially elected by said organizing 
meeting. Said certificate shall be filed not 
later than sixty days after the date of said 
organizing meeting. 

Sec. 7. This Act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Upon the suggestion 
and powerful assistance of our Speaker, 
the Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, I 
am happy to request action today by the 
House Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia on legislation to authorize the 
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consolidation of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women—a nonprofit corpora- 
tion in the District of Columbia—with 
the Alliance of Unitarian Women—a 
nonprofit corporation in the State of 
Massachusetts. 

I am pleased to call up on the floor of 
the House this legislation particularly 
because of the active interest of our be- 
loved Speaker who has always taken 
such great and active interest in the pas- 
sage of all humanitarian legislation such 
as this. There was not a dissenting voice 
in our committee to the enactment of 
this bill. 

May I also commend the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL, for his efforts on behalf of 
this legislation, and for introducing the 
same in the Senate and steering it 
through the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee there. 

My good friend and distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Morse], has likewise 
performed a fine public service in spon- 
soring this legislation in the House. 

Since the Senate has acted first, our 
committee approved the Senate bill so 
that it might be acted upon at once and 
sent to the President. 

The proposed consolidation of the two 
women’s organizations, the Association 
of Universalist Women and the Alliance 
of Unitarian Women, is particularly de- 
sirable at this time for the reason that 
they are affiliated with the Universalist 
Church and the Unitarian Church of 
America, respectively, and a merger of 
these two churches has already taken 
place. Thus, the Congress in enacting 
this legislation will be permitting these 
organizations to assume an organiza- 
tional structure commensurate to that 
of the churches pursuant to their merger. 

Since the Alliance of Unitarian Wom- 
en is a Massachusetts nonprofit corpo- 
ration, authorizing legislation similar in 
nature to this measure was enacted by 
the legislature of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts on April 28, 1963—chap- 
ter 328, acts of 1963, Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

When the consolidation of the two or- 
ganizations does occur, the consolidated 
corporation, under the terms of the bill 
shall exist under the laws of Massachu- 
setts, and an appropriate name shall be 
adopted at the organizational meeting of 
such corporation. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 340 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of H. Res. 103, Eighty-eighth Con- 
gress, the Committee on Education and La- 
bor is hereby authorized to send two of its 
majority members and two of its minority 
members to attend the International Labor 
Organization Conference in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, during June 1963. 

It is Resolved, further, That Congressman 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, who will be one of the ma- 
jority members of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor attending the International 
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Labor Organization Conference, is hereby au- 
thorized to preceed from Geneva to Greece; 
Israel; Rome, Italy; and Paris, France, for the 
purpose of studying labor-management rela- 
tions in said countries, and then return from 
Paris, via London, England, to the United 
States. 

Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, 
United States Code, or any other provisions 
of law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the com- 
mittee members ed in out 
their official duties under section 190(d) of 
title 2, United States Code: 

Provided, (1) That no member or employee 
of said committee shall receive or expend 
local currencies or appropriated funds for 
subsistence in an amount in excess of the 
maximum per diem rates approved for over- 
sea travel as set forth in the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations, as revised 
and amended by the Bureau of the Budget; 
(2) that no member or employee of said 
committee shall receive or expend an amount 
for transportation in excess of actual trans- 
portation costs; (3) no appropriated funds 
shall be expended for the purpose of defray- 
ing expenses of members of said committee 
or its employees in any country where coun- 
terpart funds are available for this purpose. 

That each member or employee of said 
committee shall make to the chairman of 
said committee an itemized report showing 
the number of days visited in each country 
whose local currencies were spent, the 
amount of per diem furnished, and the cost 
of transportation if furnished by public 
carrier, or if such transportation is furnished 
by an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, the identification of the agency. All 
such individual reports shall be filed by the 
chairman with the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration and shall be open to public in- 


spection. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk] is recognized. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 47] 

Barrett Garmata Philbin 
Boland Griffin Pilcher 
Bolton, Gurney Pillion 

Oliver P. Hanna Powell 
Brown, Calif. Harding Rains 
Buckley Harsha Randall 
Cahill Hawkins Riehlman 
Celler Healey Roosevelt 
Chamberlain Hébert Schenck 
Chenoweth Holifield Scott 
Clark Horton Shelley 
Cooley Kee Shipley 

Keogh Staebler 

Di Lankford Taylor 
Donohue Miller, Calif. Thompson, La 
Edmondson Miller, N.Y. Waggonner 
Flynt Minshall Walter 
Fogarty Multer Whitener 
Forrester O'Brien, N.Y. Younger 
Fulton, Pa. Ostertag 
Fuqua Patten 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 374 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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ADDITIONAL TRAVEL AUTHORITY 
TO THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION AND LABOR 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmIrH]; pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is self- 
explanatory. Under action taken by the 
Congress early this year it is necessary 
that consideration be given for special 
permission to members of certain com- 
mittees to travel outside the United 
States. This particular resolution au- 
thorizes four Members of the House of 
Representatives to attend the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization meeting in 
Geneva, Switzerland, this year. 

As will be noted from the resolution, 
it does provide one additional bit of 
travel. It provides in addition to the 
travel of two members of the majority 
and two members of the minority party 
to Geneva for the International Labor 
Organization meeting that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] 
may be permitted to proceed from there 
to the nation of Israel, to Rome, to 
Greece, to Paris, France, and return via 
London, England. This was included in 
the resolution because of statements 
made by the gentleman from California 
as to the need to look into certain labor 
situations that exist in these countries 
pertaining to national strikes. 

I would simply like to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that the International Labor Organiza- 
tion is one of the oldest if not the oldest 
international organizations of which this 
country is a member. We have for many, 
Many years sent representatives from 
the House to attend this particular Con- 
ference, that lasts fora month. It is my 
understanding that some very important 
votes are coming up before the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization during their 
meeting in Geneva this spring. There- 
fore it is important, it would seem to me, 
and I would hope the Members of this 
House agree, that our representatives be 
there to cast a vote on behalf of the 
United States. 

I personally have never attended an 
ILO meeting and am not particularly 
familiar with their activities, but it is 
my understanding that they have been 
of substantial value in our fight against 
communism worldwide. So it would be 
my hope, Mr. Speaker, that this resolu- 
tion be adopted and that the House ap- 
prove this travel on behalf of four of our 
colleagues. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman says 
there are some serious questions coming 
up over there. Will these Members that 
travel over there vote the convictions of 
the United States or how do they vote? 
Can the gentleman explain that to us a 
little bit? 

Mr. SISK. As I said in my statement, 
I have never attended an ILO meeting. 
I am sure there are Members here who 
have attended. But the official delegates 
to the International Labor Organization 
meeting will have a vote and will have 
an opportunity to cast that vote on the 
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various issues which will arise on that 
occasion. 

I am sure the gentleman knows these 
are not the only delegates that will be 
going from the United States. There is 
an official delegate from the Department 
of Labor. I believe that department will 
be represented by the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for International Affairs, as an 
official. It is also my understanding 
that the other body will send representa- 
tives who will be voting delegates to the 
International Labor Organization. 

The United States is a member of the 
International Labor Organization, and 
I am sure the gentleman understands 
that as such we have an equal right for 
our delegates to cast their votes on the 
great, major issues before this organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. SNYDER. Are these people going 
to represent the United States or are 
they going to represent labor organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. SISK. They will be there repre- 
senting the United States, as American 
representatives representing America. 

Mr. SNYDER. Do we know who the 
other three Members are going to be, 
other than the one mentioned in the 
testimony before the gentleman’s com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SISK. I personally cannot name 
them. I would assume that possibly the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH], 
who is handling the rule on the minority 
side, may know who the two Members 
will be from the minority side. 

I do not know. It is my understand- 
ing that the House will have one official 
delegate for the majority party and one 
official delegate for the minority party. 
This goes on for 1 month, which is quite 
a long while for any one Member of the 
House to be away from Washington. So 
we are providing for two Members of the 
majority and two Members of the mi- 
nority so that one Member may go for a 
couple of weeks and return and then the 
other Member go. That is my under- 
standing, in other words, so that the 
second man in each case is an alternate. 
So we actually only have two official 
delegates—one from the minority side 
and one from the majority side. 

Mr. SNYDER. When the minority 
Member takes the floor, I will ask him 
who these two Members are from the 
minority side, and I will ask the gentle- 
man now who the majority Members 
are? 

Mr. SISK. It is my understanding 
that the official delegate from the ma- 
jority party is the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PowELL] and his alternate is 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. I would like to clarify 
this situation. The Committee on Labor 
names Members, and the chairman 
names at his discretion, the Members to 
attend this International Labor Organi- 
zation Conference. Any votes that are 
taken are merely a matter of policy votes 
and do no have any effect whatsoever on 
the internal affairs of the United States 
of America. They have nothing to do 
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with how or what we do in our labor- 
management relations. This is an or- 
ganization set up in the hope of bringing 
to the workers in other countries some 
kind of labor-management consideration 
patterned after the lines of those that 
we have in the United States. If his 
House turns down this right or author- 
ization to use these funds, then the State 
Department must of necessity name the 
delegates suggested by the chairman of 
the committee and they will be paid from 
U.S. funds by the State Department. 
That is all there is to it. We are here 
testing whether or not a committee of 
the House can on a legitimate basis seek 
the support of the House for duties that 
have normally been duties of Members of 
the House, and whether the House will 
at this time admit that they are duties 
to be performed or whether it will say 
that due to the fact there has been a 
great deal of adverse publicity that all 
foreign trips will cease insofar as the 
membership of this House is concerned. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. Of course, basically 
what we are authorizing here is the use 
of counterpart funds, if counterpart 
funds are available, for this travel rather 
than requiring appropriated funds. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This does not provide 
that any of this delegation can travel to 
or from Puerto Rico; is that correct? 

Mr. SISK. I might say to the gentle- 
man that Puerto Rico is not mentioned 
in the resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. In the past what 
has been the number of delegates that 
this country has sent to the Conference? 
Has it been one, two, or three, or four? 

Mr. SISK. It is my understanding 
what this resolution seeks to do is iden- 
tically the same thing we did last year 
and have done for a number of years in 
the past, and that is to provide for one 
majority and one minority official dele- 
gate from the House of Representatives 
to attend this meeting—and one alter- 
nate in each case. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Am I correct that 
this is the first time that we have sent 
four delegates as opposed to two? 

Mr. SISK. No, it is not my under- 
standing that is true. As I explained 
earlier, it is my understanding that what 
they propose at this time is that the 
official delegate go for 2 weeks and then 
return and that the alternate then go 
and spend the last 2 weeks at the meet- 
ing. This meeting, of course, goes on for 
a month. It is quite trying I think on 
any Member of the Congress to be away 
thatlong. I understand this is a normal 
procedure that has been followed. Of 
course, heretofore, as I am sure my col- 
league understands, it has not been 
necessary to come to the floor of the 
House to seek the right to use counter- 
part funds. So basically that is the only 
thing at issue here. 
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Mr. RUMSFELD. Does the United 
States have one vote or does each indi- 
vidual that goes have one vote? 

Mr. SISK. It is my understanding 
each official delegate, and that includes 
the delegate from the Department of 
Labor, would have a vote. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. We would have 
three votes? 

Mr. SISK. No. We have representa- 
tives from the other body, I believe. I 
think there are several votes. Certainly 
I do not know how many votes we have. 

Mr. R . Of the House 
Members they have two votes? 

Mr. SISK. Yes. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man from California a question? 

I notice one of these delegates is going 
to travel in Greece, Israel, Rome, Italy, 
and Paris, France. Is there some labor 
meeting there he is going to attend, or 
what is the occasion for this travel 
around over several nations? 

Mr. SISK. I thank my colleague from 
Florida for his question. The gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] 
came before our Committee on Rules and 
explained that his subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor had 
under consideration certain legislation 
and certain studies pertaining to what 
was termed national strikes; that is, 
strikes which might by a combination in 
the transportation and maritime indus- 
try, lock up the entire country. He 
stated to us it was his understanding, 
and I assume from what he said the 
understanding of other members of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, that 
certain other countries have had expe- 
rience with these so-called national 
strikes and have written legislation on 
it and have certain laws governing na- 
tional strikes. It was his hope to travel 
to these countries named to discuss with 
the leaders of those countries and with 
the prominent labor people, as well as 
governmental officials, what they were 
doing, and what could be gained in the 
way of knowledge that might assist or 
that we might use as examples in some 
approach to this matter. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course I have visited 
in Paris several times, but as I remem- 
ber it, certain strikes were not called 
over there. I have not recently heard of 
any strikes, particularly in the city of 
Paris or Rome, Italy. 

Mr. SISK. If I might interrupt the 
gentleman, I am sure he does know of 
some very substantial strikes they have 
had in France—the coal miners and steel 
strikes of recent dates. I am not an 
expert on this matter and I do not know 
how much information the gentleman 
from California may be able to gain over 
there. But this was a request made be- 
fore the Committee on Rules, and in our 
judgment we believed it would be proper 
to permit him to use counterpart funds 
to do that. 

Mr. HALEY. Does this resolution per- 
tain to the travel of just two delegates 
and two alternates? There are no ad- 
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ministrative assistants or anything of 
that kind? 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is exactly 
right. It does not provide for staff peo- 
ple at all, only these four people. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

Mr. Speaker, let me call the attention 
of the House to the fact that this is an 
original resolution from the Committee 
on Rules, which has jurisdiction. We are 
not simply working on adopting a rule 
and then looking forward to discussing 
this matter at further length. When the 
hour’s time is up, the resolution will be 
voted up or down. As I understand it, the 
Speaker has had the authority for many 
years to appoint representatives to the 
International Labor Organization Con- 
ference in Geneva. In the past we have 
always had representation there. At the 
start of this session of Congress certain 
restrictions were placed in the committee 
resolutions regarding travel. This reso- 
lution is requested so that the members 
appointed by the Speaker can make this 
trip. As I understand it, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. POWELL], contem- 
plates leaving by ship around the latter 
part of May; I think he said the 27th. 
The Conferences open on June 4. 

He contemplates staying there until 
around the 15th and returning home by 
airplane. I believe the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] contem- 
plates leaving around the 15th, to report 
the following day in Geneva, and sub- 
sequent thereto going to the other coun- 
tries, if permitted to do so in this reso- 
lution, where he believes he will need 
about 2 days in each of those countries 
to check the investigation that he in- 
tends to conduct therein. 

On the minority side, as yet, we have 
had a little difficulty in getting Members 
to go to this particular meeting. It will 
take quite a good deal of their time away 
from Washington. In any event, I be- 
lieve one Member has agreed to go for 
not to exceed 10 days during this particu- 
lar period of time. 

I believe that is all I have in explana- 
tion of this particular resolution other 
than I do reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would like 
to say, as ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
that I do feel we should authorize mem- 
bers to go to the ILO Conference in 
Geneva. 

I regret to say, however, that I was not 
aware that the problem was going to be 
discussed before the House Committee 
on Rules on the day that it was discussed, 
so I am in ignorance about just what is 
intended by this resolution. I am glad 
to see, in the initial part of this resolu- 
tion, that provision is made for two 
minority members to attend the confer- 
ence in addition to the two members of 
the majority. However, I am completely 
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in the dark as to what is intended by 
the visits by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT] to Greece, Israel, 
Rome, London, and Paris except for 
what has been discussed here on the 
floor today. So far as I know, there was 
no discussion about what of value could 
be picked up in any of those countries. 
Nor do I have any idea why just a ma- 
jority Member is to be authorized to 
make such a trip. It may be, I suppose, 
that it would be difficult for many of us 
to be away from Washington for so long 
a period. My regret is, if we do authorize 
travel to those countries, that there is not 
at least equal representation. I would 
like also to have a little more detailed 
explanation as to what the basic justi- 
fication for anything beyond Geneva is. 
I would be glad to get that information 
either from the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, or anybody else who might be able 
to shed some light on it. 

Mr. SMITH of California. About the 
only thing I can say is the testimony by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT] before the Committee on 
Rules, along the lines stated by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Sisk] that 
it was in connection with national 
strikes. They have had them in Paris, 
and he indicated there was one in Israel, 
and they have also had them down in 
Greece, and he wanted a couple of days 
in those countries to discuss it, how it 
was handled, how it could be stopped, be- 
cause it was suggested that we might 
have the same problems. 

Now, as to your comment of no minor- 
ity Member going along on this trip, I 
will have to say, in all honesty, that I had 
not given it a thought until you brought 
it to my attention. If minority Mem- 
bers were to go, authority would have 
to be given for them to go. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. I might say to my good 
friend from New Jersey that, of course, 
this was a specific request by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 
And, I am inclined to believe—of course, 
it is up to my friend, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Smrrx], to agree or dis- 
agree—that had we had any request from 
the minority members to join in this con- 
ference, I am sure our committee would 
have approved it. 

Now, we had one request pending be- 
fore the committee and, so, we acted 
on that request which we did have. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Even if any 
member of the minority had been there 
at the time the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia made his request with reference 
to traveling to these four countries, I 
doubt whether he would have made any 
effort to get minority representation. 
Certainly without further explanation 
as to just what the purpose of this visit 
would be, I am not pleading for an ad- 
dition of a minority member to go to 
these countries. If the committee is 
seeking to discharge its responsibilities 
with respect to so-called national strikes, 
it seems odd for us to begin in Israel 
and Greece rather than in Washington. 
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We have had 4 months to discuss this 
problem as it affects this country, but 
we have had no study begun here, nor 
have we even planned hearings here on 
this subject so far as I know. 

Had I been asked, I would have been 
inclined to oppose the idea of further 
travel. I am at a loss to understand 
what committee business we would have 
in those countries, even though I am 
very strongly in favor of having official 
representation from the Congress to the 
ILO Congress in Geneva. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. In the colloquy which 
was had between the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Hater], and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Sisk], I understood 
the gentleman from California to say 
that this could not cover or involve em- 
ployees. However, on page 2 of the 
resolution, lines 14, 18, and 20, I see the 
use of the word “employee,” or em- 
ployees.” Does that mean there are or 
there are not employees involved? Could 
conceivably an employee from Puerto 
Rico by some other means join up with 
the group in Paris or some place else 
and then draw on counterpart funds as 
authorized by this resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of California. It is my 
understanding that it means two Mem- 
bers from the majority and two Mem- 
bers from the minority side. There will 
be no employees. 

Is that the understanding of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Srsk 1? 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will yield, 
of course, this language which appears 
on page 2 which the gentleman cites is 
standard language that is put in all res- 
olutions which the Committee on Rules 
passes out, and has no effect on the 
number of people in this instance that we 
are authorizing to travel. We are au- 
thorizing for travel through the use of 
counterpart funds four people and four 
people only, and it does not include any 
staff or other people. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentleman 
for that clarification. Otherwise it 
would be my view that I would object to 
this language and would move to strike 
the reference to the employees. But if 
it is a standard provision and given the 
assurance that the first paragraph will 
be carried out as it is written, involving 
two Members from the majority and two 
Members from the minority side, I would 
not object. 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I will assure the gentleman that 
that was my understanding and certainly 
my intent and to the extent that other 
Members of Congress join with me I as- 
sume that would be the intent of Con- 
gress in this instance, because the other 
language is written into every one of 
these resolutions by the committee. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Les, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I do 
think a resolution of this kind, in order 
to avoid deterioration, really will have to 
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be discussed purely on the merits of the 
resolution and not in terms of who the 
Members are and who will be delegates. 
It has to be stated, I think, that the ILO 
is in fact the oldest international or- 
ganization of which the United States is 
a member. It goes hack to immediately 
after World War I, as I recall. 

I do not think there is any doubt but 
what the ILO has been more responsible 
in keeping out Communist penetration 
in worldwide labor movements than any 
other body that has existed. The U.S. 
delegate last year was the head of the 
ILO. The Executive Secretary is a U.S. 
citizen. Members of Parliament and 
Members of Congress can make a dis- 
tine contribution to organizations of 
this kind if they work. European Mem- 
bers of Parliament have no hesitation in 
working on things like this when they 
go as delegates from their countries. 

I think this point has to be kept in 
mind. Assuming, as we have to assume, 
that Members of Congress, if they are 
going to be useful delegates to a confer- 
ence of this kind, are really going to make 
a contribution, a resolution of this kind, 
if there will be more of them, will have 
to be discussed in these terms, and we 
will have to be very careful against any 
kind of deterioration or partisanship, 
particularly when we are talking about 
an organization of the stature, the tradi- 
tion, the strength and the history of the 
International Labor Organization. It is 
really one of the great international or- 
ganizations that exists today and has 
for many, many decades. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
freshing to have a debate on the provi- 
sions of House Resolution 340 concern- 
ing Members of Congress traveling 
outside this country because of the wide- 
spread misuse of funds in the past, and 
the failure to report and/or divulge such 
information after their return. 

Fundamentally, I believe that Mem- 
bers of Congress should be knowledge- 
able of world problems first-hand so that 
proper legislation may result. Toward 
this end, I believe it entirely proper that 
Members of Congress should travel the 
world on specific projects and then re- 
port their findings to the Congress and 
to the people. 

However, so far as I am concerned I 
must oppose this resolution because in- 
sufficient justification has been given 
concerning why Members of Congress 
should attend the International Labor 
Organization Conference in Geneva and 
what the objectives of this Organization 
are, its accomplishments in the past and 
its goals in the future. Further, little 
reason has been given, as I see it, for 
our colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, James ROOSEVELT, named in the 
bill, to travel on to Greece, Israel, Rome, 
and twice to Paris, for the alleged pur- 
pose of studying labor-management re- 
lationships in said countries. 
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True, I am pleased to observe that any 
reference to employees has been stricken 
from the bill and further that local cur- 
rencies, that is counterpart funds, must 
be itemized and after the report of the 
individual Members has been made that 
these reports shall be open to public in- 
spection. The limitation of per diem 
expenditures also seems to be sensible. 

While this subject is very proper for 
the consideration of both Houses of Con- 
gress, yet in good conscience I cannot 
approve this resolution without, first, the 
answering of the questions which I men- 
tioned, and, second, a complete account- 
ing of the trips of the members of the 
Education and Labor Committee and 
other Members in the past. The chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. POWELL], has re- 
cently made this trip which now he will 
make again, and no report of his has yet 
been filed or open to the public. These 
reports have not been made public even 
if the individual Members made such 
report. Consistently, to keep faith with 
the taxpayers, though belatedly, this 
should be done. For these reasons I dis- 
approve House Resolution 340. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min- 
ute to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

RUSSIAN SHIPS INSIDE U.S. WATERS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just been advised that 
two Russian fishing trawlers were lo- 
cated inside the 3-mile limit off the coast 
of south Florida this morning. The ves- 
sels, each over 100 feet in length and re- 
portedly loaded with electronic equip- 
ment, were spotted in U.S. territorial 
waters at 9:15 a.m. and 12:15 p.m., re- 
spectively. Their presence inside U.S. 
waters has been confirmed by the Coast 
Guard, which at this moment awaits 
further orders from the Department of 
Defense in Washington. Whether these 
ships are based in Cuba has not been 
ascertained. 

I urge that the U.S. Government take 
all steps necessary to prevent any con- 
tinued or further instances of such vio- 
lations of our territorial waters, and pro- 
tect our space testing operations from 
any possible Soviet espionage. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak ous of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

SAM G. SPAL 

Mr, HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to advise the Members of the 
House of Representatives of the great 
loss which our Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce suffered last 
Friday on account of the untimely death 
of Sam G. Spal. 
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Sam Spal served our committee as a 
member of the professional staff since 
July 1, 1949. Sam came to our commit- 
tee from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission where last he was employed as 
a statistical analyst in the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics. 

Sam Spal was born in New York City 
where most of the members of his im- 
mediate family are living. He attended 
the College of the City of New York from 
which he received a bachelor of science 
degree in January 1937. He majored in 
mathematics and physics. 

In 1938, Sam Spal joined the staff of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
a junior statistician. While working for 
the Commission he continued his educa- 
tion in the fields of economics and trans- 
portation at American University. In 
June 1941 he received a master’s degree 
from American University. 

During the years 1943 to 1945 he 
taught corporation finance at Johns 
Hopkins University and also lectured at 
American University. 

When Sam Spal joined the committee 
14 years ago, Robert Crosser, of Ohio, 
was chairman of the committee. Sub- 
sequently he served under the chairman- 
ship of Percy Priest. For the last years 
I have been privileged in having Sam 
work for the committee under my chair- 
manship. 

In his years with the committee, Sam 
became an expert in the field of railroad 
retirement and assisted the committee 
in the drafting of legislation in that field, 
and also in the fields of motor and inland 
water, food and drug, and Federal trade 
legislation. He contributed greatly in 
the work of the committee through the 
preparation of numerous reports and 
participation in special studies. 

Those of us who have known Sam Spal 
know how difficult it will be to fill the 
void which has been left on our commit- 
tee. Sam Spal was a quiet and unob- 
trusive person. Person who would 
meet him for the first time might be apt 
to get an erroneous impression of Sam 
as areal person. His quietness and his 
reluctance to call attention to himself 
were indications of great inner strength 
rather than signs of lackluster. 

Those of us who have known him well, 
and I consider it a privilege to have 
worked closely with him over the years, 
know that underneath this modest ap- 
pearance there was an inner strength 
and resourcefulness which was of in- 
finite help to those of us with whom he 
worked in close association. 

Sam Spal was a deeply religious per- 
son but he did not carry his religion on 
his sleeve. He had a deep and abiding 
faith and his faith helped him to be the 
person that he was. 

Sam was a devoted family man and 
his widow, Sue, his daughter, Dianne, 
and his son, Richard, will be painfully 
aware during every minute of their daily 
lives from here on out of the void which 
has been left in their home due to Sam 
Spal’s untimely departure. 

If there is any consolation for his 
family at all during these hours of 
mourning then it must be the quiet and 
resigned conviction that here was a man 
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who contributed greatly not only to his 
family but also to his country. 

We on the committee who have come 
to love Sam Spal and to depend on him 
greatly desire to express to his widow 
and to his children our deep-felt sym- 
pathy. We can only hope that the pas- 
sage of time will help to make their great 
loss more bearable. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama, a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to be associated 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas, chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

The passing of Sam Spal is a great loss 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to the Congress and to 
the millions of people who received the 
benefits and protection of legislation on 
which he labored. 

The hours of hard work and dedicated 
effort by Sam Spal contributed meaning- 
fully to the fine accomplishments of the 
Congress in the field of health, drug 
legislation, transportation, and many 
other important areas. 

He was a quiet, unassuming, dedicated 
student of government whose achieve- 
ments are well known to those who knew 
of his unusual abilities. 

The members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
miss him. To his family, may the loving 
Father give his protective grace and care. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. NELSEN. I wish to thank our 
chairman for the act he has performed 
here in calling the attention of the mem- 
bership of this body to the great loss in 
our committee. Those of us who have 
known Sam in his quiet, dedicated way 
know he was a very profound, fine pub- 
lic servant, and it is very appropriate 
that we honor his memory here today. 
We extend to his family our most heart- 
felt sympathy. 

I again thank the chairman for his ac- 
tion here today. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I want to associate 
myself with the chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in his remarks about Sam 
Spal. 

I have had the pleasure of working 
with Sam for the past 8 years on the 
Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Aeronautics and I know we are going to 
miss his excellent services. Sam has been 
a member of the professional staff of 
our committee for more than 14 years 
and an expert on railroad retirement 
legislation. 

During my years on the committee I 
have been particularly impressed by 
Sam's thoroughness and his devotion to 
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his duties. He was truly a dedicated pub- 
lic servant and we will find him hard to 
replace. 

I was shocked and distressed to learn 
of Sam’s sudden death and want to ex- 
tend my heartfelt condolences to his wife 
and two wonderful children, Dianne and 
Richard, in their hour of sorrow. I feel 
that I have lost a friend, but I know they 
have lost a devoted husband and father. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman for yielding and 
join with him in the statement he is 
making. I recall when I had the happy 
privilege of being a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, I was privileged to be helped 
many times by Sam Spal. Since that 
time he along with other members of the 
staff of that committee, and the gentle- 
man who brought us this sad news, has 
continued to extend that type of help to 
this Representative from Texas. I will 
miss Sam and I join with the chairman 
in condolences to his family. 

Mr. Speaker, in my book Sam Spal was 
a scholar and a gentleman in every sense 
of the word. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, because the 
railroad industry is one of the major 
segments of the economy of the district 
I am privileged to represent, I have fre- 
quently had occasion to consult with Sam 
Spal. Because he was a master of the 
complexities and technicalities of the 
Railroad Retirement Act and other 
statutes which affect the welfare of the 
railroad industry, only seldom did Mr. 
Spal have to examine the books to get an 
answer to a question he was asked. In 
the death of this dedicated public sery- 
ant, the Nation has sustained a loss of 
expertise which will be difficult if not 
impossible to recoup. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Sam G. Spal has affected me 
deeply. 

Although I am no longer a member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, my memory of my service on 
that committee is still fresh and warm 
and strong. Sam Spal is an important 
part of that memory. 

He had a vast store of wisdom and ex- 
perience in his chosen field. I never 
knew him to thrust his wealth of ideas 
upon any Member. Yet, he was always 
on hand, always ready to go to work, 
when his special background was needed. 
He was a constant source of responsible 
information and firm judgment. Men 
of his competence are rare. To me, he 
embodied the true spirit of the ideal com- 
mittee staff member. 

It is difficult to honor Sam Spal be- 
cause—through his years of selfless serv- 
ice—he has brought so much honor upon 
himself. 

I miss him now. I will continue to 
miss him. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the unfortu- 
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nate and untimely passing of our beloved 
staff member, Mr. Sam Spal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
THORNBERRY). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to House Resolution 340. 
The purpose of this trip may be meri- 
torious. Possibly, we will all gain from 
having representation at the Intema- 
tional Labor Organization Conference. 
I feel, however, that this is not the point, 
The chairman of our committee has not 
and will not file a correct statement of 
counterpart funds already expended by 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
in 1962. For us to pass this resolution, to 
my way of thinking, simply condones 
this noncompliance with the statutory 
law which is in title 22, section XX 
1754 and makes the illogical assumption 
that the law will be observed in this case. 
You will note at the end of page 2, lines 
20 to 25 and in the first four lines on 
page 3, that the chairman is required to 
make a report. I point out however, if 
reports have not been filed in compliance 
with the law in the past, what reason is 
there for us to believe that suddenly we 
will get accurate and correct reports? 

We see time and time again, Mr. 
Speaker, the fruits of allowing prac- 
tices like this to prevail. In a nationally 
circulated publication, Look magazine, 
for example, which is read by millions of 
Americans, one of our esteemed fellow 
Members was held up to public contempt 
and portrayed as a big spender because 
he filed his reports correctly. The writer 
of this article based his reports on the 
figures presented to the Committee on 
House Administration and published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REecorp. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. PASSMAN] was 
held out as having spent far more than 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PowELL] when, in fact, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] had filed 
his reports honestly and correctly and 
the other gentleman had not filed his 
reports correctly. In their article, it was 
asserted that Chairman POWELL’s $1,544 
tab was also puny compared to that of 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Repre- 
sentative OTTO PassMAn], Democrat, who 
made a trip around the world and an- 
other to Europe at a cost of $4,558. I 
pointed out to Look that this report was 
inaccurate. The response of Look mag- 
azine when I brought this to their at- 
tention was, in my opinion, very 
plausible. They said this, in effect: “See 
here, the report filed on March 11, 1963, 
pursuant to law, on page 3967 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD indicates that the 
amount we reported in our article is the 
amount that was expended. If we can’t 
believe the reports that are made pur- 
suant to law and published in your offi- 
cial journal, what can we believe? If the 
House does not check these matters and 
passes them off as correct, do not criticize 
us for not digging below the surface.” 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that this is exactly 
the point. If we are going to make a 
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mockery of reports and allow incorrect 
ones to stand without challenge; what 
hope is there to maintain the prestige of 
this body? I respectfully suggest that 
we refuse this travel request with a posi- 
tive statement that until a correct re- 
port is filed by the chairman of this 
committee, no travel will be authorized 
outside of the country. To do other- 
wise, would be to condone further non- 
compliance with the law, the very laws 
which, I might add, we pass and in so 
doing we to assume a double standard 
whereby we tell 188 million Americans 
to observe our legislative directives and 
then we say on the other hand to our- 
selves, “These laws do not apply to 
ourselves.” 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SNYDER. You say an incorrect 
report was filed by the chairman of this 
committee previously. Could you give 
us some instance of irregularities in that 
report, sir? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I could give the 
gentleman from Kentucky many, many 
irregularities. Unfortunately, I do not 
have the time. I will give one example, 
however, in response to the gentleman’s 
inquiry. The gentleman is a member of 
this committee and I feel he has a right 
to know. 

On page 3968 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, for example, Mrs. Louise Maxi- 
enne Dargans is shown as going to six 
countries. This report, filed pursuant 
to law, does not show any transporta- 
tion despite the fact that title 22, section 
1754, positively requires this. I have in 
my hand a statement of the Assistant 
Secretary of State saying that her travel 
was authorized by our chairman and 
counterpart funds expended. The 
American Export Lines informs me that 
she occupied stateroom 212 on the SS 
Independence which sailed on a Medi- 
terranean cruise last November 24. It 
cost $1,435.50 less $478.50 advanced in 
cash to cover her husband’s fare. Yet, 
that report failed to show this expense. 

The so-called study trip by the gentle- 
man from New York, Representative 
PowELL, to inspect the Common Market 
situation is similar. Although he and 
his two secretaries, Miss Corrine Huff 
and Mrs. Tamara Wall, sailed on the 
Queen Mary with tickets purchased by 
counterpart funds, here too the law was 
not complied with and no report was 
made. Other irregularities have been 
demonstrated. Yet, the chairman re- 
fuses to submit a report which will meet 
the requirements of the law. 

I suggest we do not condone further 
reports of this type until we have a cor- 
rect filing by our committees. We 
should turn thumbs down on this travel 


request. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman has 
referred to $1,400. Does that appear in 
any report? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It does not appear 
in any report. 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. I think the 
gentleman is confused on this particular 
resolution. I do not think that has any- 
thing to do with this matter. Let me 
give it to the gentleman once again. The 
Members are appointed by the Speaker 
of the House to go to the International 
Labor Organization meeting, It does not 
make any difference whether we pass this 
resolution or not so far as those going is 
concerned. The Speaker has appointed 
two of the Members. The State Depart- 
ment will send them over and will pay 
for them. We are authorizing these four 
Members to use counterpart funds. We 
are getting off on a subject that is not 
relevant, and even if we look forward and 
say, “Let us defeat the resolution,” it is 
not going to keep the gentlemen from 
making that trip. They can go as soon 
as the Speaker appoints them. Further 
than that, I have been advised that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres], who 
represents one of the largest labor dis- 
tricts in the United States, has agreed to 
go as one of the representatives to this 
particular Conference. I want this body 
to know that. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I am glad the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] can 
go, but may I say further I believe as a 
matter of principle we should not coun- 
tenance further travel from this com- 
mittee until we get correct reports filed 
by the officers required under the law to 
file them. The gentleman says this is not 
a similar situation. I suggest it is exactly 
the opposite of what he says. The chair- 
man must report on counterpart funds 
that have been expended, and if they 
have not been reported correctly in the 
past why should we believe that the 
requirement contained in House Resolu- 
tion 340 will be honored? I suggest it 
will not and I again state that the situ- 
ation is exactly identical. 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is 
what we tried todo. The resolution was 
changed by the Rules Committee early 
this year to give us appropriate reports 
on these particular funds. Then, of 
course, the bill which passed the other 
day under the direction of the chairman 
of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration was a further effort to correct the 
situation. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I encourage the 
Members of the House to oppose this 
bill. Let us stand on principle and say 
3 more travel until correct reports are 

e Kie 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I might consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to reiterate 
and reemphasize the statement made by 
my good friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SMITH], 
with reference to attendance at the ILO 
meeting by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ayres] and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Powett]. It does not 
make a particle of difference whether 
this resolution is passed or not, these two 
gentlemen are going because they have 
been officially designated by the Speaker 
of the House as delegates. It is a matter 
of whether the State Department will 
pay their fares from appropriated funds. 
The Committee on Rules, in line with 
what we did in January in an effort to 
tighten up and require better reporting 
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procedures, and to make sure there is 
nothing unethical done in the way of 
expenditure of either appropriated funds 
or counterpart funds, passed House Res- 
olution 103. Today, all we are doing is 
giving these people an opportunity to 
use counterpart funds to the extent that 
counterpart funds are available for this 
travel rather than appropriated funds 
by the State Department. It is that 
simple. 

So, in voting against this resolution, 
with some idea in mind that you are 
going to keep the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PowELL] and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] from going to 
the ILO meeting is a futile gesture, Mr. 
Speaker, because they are going anyway 
as the designated delegates to the ILO. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should 
like to refer to the language on page 2 
regarding employees of the Committee 
on Education and Labor. The gentle- 
man from California earlier in the dis- 
cussion said there was no intention to 
authorize any staff employee of the 
committee to travel to Europe under this 
resolution. 

May I ask the gentleman: If that is 
the case, can we get unanimous consent 
to strike all references to employees? I 
refer to lines 8, 14, 18, and 20. If we do 
not intend to have this resolution apply 
to anyone but Members who are author- 
ized to make this trip, I think we should 
not have any reference to employees. 
This language would imply, perhaps, that 
the Members automatically are author- 
ized to have a retinue of some kind to 
take with them. 

Mr. SISK, I might say in answer to 
the question of the gentleman from New 
Jersey that so far as the intent of the 
Committee on Rules was concerned, we 
were authorizing these four Members of 
Congress only to travel and to use these 
counterpart funds, and it was not the in- 
tent of our committee to permit the 
travel of any employee, staff people or 
otherwise. 

And, I would ask, Mr. Speaker, if it 
is in order, unanimous consent that 
wherever reference to “employees” is 
found on page 2 of House Resolution 340, 
that that reference be deleted. I ask 
unanimous consent that that be done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER, Iam not sure I under- 
stand what the parliamentary situation 
is at the moment. Statements have 
been made here by both gentlemen from 
California that these appointments were 
to be made by the Speaker or had been 
made by the Speaker, and therefore that 
there was no necessity for this resolu- 
tion; in effect, it did not make any dif- 
ference. If that be true, then what does 
the first paragraph of the resolution 
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mean where it says “notwithstanding the 
provisions” and so forth “the Committee 
on Education and Labor is hereby au- 
thorized to send two of its majority 
members and two of its minority mem- 
bers” and so forth. What does that 
language mean? I would just like to 
get that clarified. I understand the 
gentleman prepared it. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, are we pro- 
ceeding under the reservation by the 
gentleman from Florida, or who has the 
time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Florida reserved the 
right to object to the gentleman’s unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr. HALEY. And I yielded to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISK. Would the gentleman 
from Florida yield to me to comment 
on the statement made by the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. HALEY. I will be very happy to. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the expla- 
nation is, as I think the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SMITH] and I have both 
reiterated, to make possible the use of 
counterpart funds for this travel, to the 
extent that counterpart funds are avail- 
able, which otherwise, of course, could 
not be used under H.R. 103, which this 
Congress passed. 

Now, I want to be fair about this and 
indicate one other point in addition. 
Under the normal procedures which 
would occur if we pass the resolution, one 
member of the majority and one mem- 
ber of the minority could go. Here we 
are providing for alternates to attend, 
due to the fact that this meeting might 
last for a month and, frankly, a good 
many Members of Congress feel that that 
is entirely too long to be away from 
Washington and from their constituency. 
Therefore, this would provide the use of 
counterpart funds and, in addition, 
make possible the travel of alternates 
to attend a portion of this meeting. And, 
of course, as has been indicated, there 
is the further travel of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] to the 
countries indicated. 

Mr. HALEY. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain this? In your first section of your 
resolution I see nothing in there that au- 
thorizes any other Members. What is 
the intent? It merely says “that not- 
withstanding the provisions of House 
Resolution 103, 88th Congress, the Com- 
mittee on Labor” and so forth. There is 
no statement made there about any em- 
ployees or anything. Yet your resolu- 
tion further on apparently authorizes 
travel by employees. 

Mr. SISK. I might say to the gentle- 
man that traditionally the Committee 
on Rules in preparing resolutions for 
travel—and this is true not only for the 
88th Congress, but for previous Con- 
gresses—over a period of years has added 
the language found on page 2 of this 
resolution. This is standard language 
having to do with controlling the ex- 
penses of staff people and employees if 
they were traveling. But, of course, I 
think the Committee on Rules made it 
very clear that in this instance we are 
authorizing two members of the majority 
and two members of the minority only to 
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make this trip and that there cannot 
under this authority be counterpart 
funds or other funds made available for 
employees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me at that point 
for a further question? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. My point is why this 
first paragraph of the resolution, if they 
are authorized already to go by the 
Speaker? Your resolution says “that 
notwithstanding the provisions of House 
Resolution 103 the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor is hereby authorized 
to send two of its majority members and 
two of its minority members“ —and so 
forth—to attend this organization meet- 
ing. My point is why that language in 
the resolution if you already have the 
authority? 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Harry] will yield further, 
in order that I may comment on the 
question put by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cotmer], I state again 
that the ILO is an international organi- 
zation of which the United States of 
America is a member. Traditionally au- 
thority has been given for representa- 
tives from the House of Representatives, 
representatives from the other body and 
representatives from the Department of 
Labor and other departments, to attend 
as official delegates the ILO meeting. 
This is still in existence and all of the 
authority is still there. Of course these 
people will travel to the ILO. 

House Resolution 103 which, of course, 
I am sure my colleague, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, is thoroughly familiar 
with as a member of the Committee on 
Rules, prohibits the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor from traveling and pro- 
hibits them from the use of counterpart 
funds except by special resolution. That 
is the reason this resolution is here to- 
day, because our committee in its good 
judgment in my opinion saw fit to bring 
to the House a resolution permitting the 
use of counterpart funds in this instance, 
if counterpart funds are available. That 
is the reason why the resolution is neces- 
sary, for that purpose and that purpose 
only. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would like to advise the gentleman 
from California that his time is about to 
expire. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

Mr. MEADER. I reserve the right to 
object. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Regular 
order has been demanded. 

Mr. MEADER. There is a unani- 
mous-consent request pending to which 
I have reserved the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
regular order has been demanded. The 
gentleman can object if the gentleman 
wants to object. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Has the gentleman from California 
withdrawn his unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. SISK. Yes; I might say, Mr, 
Speaker, I withdrew my unanimous-con- 


sent request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The re- 
quest has been withdrawn. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 


Speaker, I yield myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to mislead 
anybody. I should have gone further in 
my statement, as to paragraph 2, so far 
as it applies to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. He could not 
take the additional trips unless this res- 
olution is passed. I would not want 
anybody to think that I had made a mis- 
take in that regard. I wanted to clarify 
my statement. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. S1sx] 
has presented this resolution. Would it 
be in order for him to offer an amend- 
ment to the resolution in line with the 
unanimous-consent request that he pre- 
viously presented and then withdrew? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Inas- 
much as the gentleman has the floor he 
may offer such amendment as he sees 
fit to the resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from California yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa such time as 
he may require. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
if the House rejects this resolution that 
the delegation will go anyway? Was 
that the statement of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Stsxk]—that they 
will go anyway and be paid out of State 
Department funds? 

Mr. SISK. It is my understanding— 
and I checked this this morning with the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Inter- 
national Affairs—that the situation is 
this. They have complete authority and 
this has been handled this way in years 
gone by. The State Department out of 
its funds has already authorized, and 
the regulations provide, that the official 
delegation will be the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. POWELL], and, I under- 
stand, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres]. They will attend this meeting, 
and have their transportation and per 
diem paid by the State Department. All 
we are pleading for is the right to use 
counterpart funds, plus the travel of al- 
ternates. 
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Mr. GROSS. If the open-handed 
State Department can engage in this 
kind of financing it will not make much 
difference if we take the employees out of 
this bill; they could send them over 
anyway, is that true? 

Mr. SISK. I very seriously doubt, 
based on information given to me on 
this subject that there will be anyone 
sent other than the official delegates. I 
asked the question about alternates and 
I was told no, that they could not under 
their authority send alternates. They 
are only permitted the travel of one of- 
ficial delegate from the majority and one 
official delegate from the minority. 

So I do not anticipate and I do not 
believe they anticipate that any em- 
ployees would travel under this program. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MEADER. If we take the word 
“employee” out of page 2 we simply re- 
move the ceiling on the per diem and 
the requirement that they report, be- 
cause the State Department can make 
these employees members of the delega- 
tion and pay them out of counterpart 
funds or any way they want to. If we 
take “employees” out of the resolution 
there will be no limitation. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNYDER. As I understand, if we 
fail to pass this resolution we will not 
be sanctioning two additional Members 
nor will we be sanctioning the addi- 
tional trip of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia to Greece, Israel, Rome, Paris, 
and London for purposes that we cannot 
determine today—something about na- 
tional strikes. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the gentleman 
has something there. If we pass this 
resolution we are putting our stamp of 
approval on it. If the State Depart- 
ment wants to send them over there and 
use their booze fund or some other fund 
to take care of them, it appears it can 
do so. 

Mr. SNYDER. I concur in what the 
gentleman has said. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman from California 
yield to me for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to ask if it would be in 
order to offer an amendment to strike all 
references to employees on page 2 of this 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the 
gentleman from California will yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the 
gentleman from California yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer an amendment to strike the 
words “or employee“ 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HALEY. Is this resolution open 
to amendments? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California yielded to the 
gentleman from New Jersey for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment and the 
gentleman from New Jersey is recognized 
for that purpose. 

Tue Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN: 
Page 2, line 8, strike out “or employee”. 
Line 14, strike out “or employee”. 
Line 18, strike out “or its employees”. 
Line 20, strike out “or employee”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.) 
Two hundred and twenty-seven Members 
are present, a quorum. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 153, nays 217, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 64, as follows: 


[Roll No, 48] 
YEAS—153 
Addabbo Gill O'Hara, Mich, 
Albert Gonzalez Olsen, Mont, 
Ashley Goodell O'Neill 
Aspinall Grabowski Osmers 
Ayres Gray Patman 
Baldwin Hagen, Calif Pepper 
Halleck Perkins 
Beckworth Halpern Pike 
Blatnik Hansen Pirnie 
Hardy Poage 
Bolling Harris Price 
Brademas Hawkins Pucinski 
ks Hays Purcell 
Brown, Calif. Holland Reid, N.Y. 
Brown, Ohio Hull uss 
Burke Ichord Rhodes, Pa 
Burleson Jennings Rivers, Alaska 
Byrne, Pa. Johnson, Calif. Rivers, S.C. 
Cannon Jones, Mo. Roberts, Tex 
Carey Karsten Rodino 
Casey Rogers, Colo 
Celler lly Rooney 
Cohelan King, Calif. Rostenkowski 
Conte Klu ybal 
Corman Leggett Ryan, N.Y. 
Daddario Libonati St. George 
Daniels Lindsay St Germain 
Dawson McDowell Senner 
Delaney McFall Sickles 
t Macdonald Sisk 
Denton Madden Smith, Calif. 
un Mahon Smith, Iowa 
Derwinski Mathias Smith, Va. 
Diggs Matsunaga Steed 
Dingell Michel Stratton 
Duiski Mills Sullivan 
Minish Teague, Tex. 
Edwards Monagan omas 
Fallon Moorhead ‘Thompson, N.J 
Farbstein Morgan Thompson, Tex 
Fascell Morton Thornberry 
Mosher Toll 
Findley Tollefson 
Multer Trimble 
Flood Murphy, III Udall 
Murphy, N.Y. Ullman 
uysen N 
Friedel ix Vinson 
Gallagher Norblad White 
O'Brien, II. Young 
Gilbert O'Hara, Ill. Zablocki 
NAYS—217 
Abbitt Adair Andrews 
Abele Alger Arends 
Abernethy Anderson Ashbrook 
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Schweiker 


Weltner 


Powell 
Rains 


Younger 


Ashmore Haley 
Auchincloss Hall 
Avery 
Baker Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey, Ind. 
Bates Harvey, Mich 
Battin Hébert 
Becker Hechler 
Beermann Hemphill 
Belcher Henderson 
11 Herlong 
Bennett, Fla. Hoeven 
Berry Hoffman 
Betts Horan 
Bolton, Hosmer 
Frances P. Huddleston 
Bonner Hutchinson 
Bow Jarman 
Bray Jensen 
Brock Joelson 
Bromwell Johansen 
Broomfield Johnson, Wis. 
Brotzman Jonas 
Broyhill, N.C. Jones, Ala. 
Broyhill, Va. Kastenmeier 
Bruce Keith 
Burton Kilburn 
Byrnes, Wis. Kilgore 
Cederberg King, N.Y 
Chelf Knox 
Clancy Kornegay 
Clausen Kunkel 
Cleveland Kyl 
Collier Laird 
Colmer Landrum 
Cooley Langen 
Corbett Latta 
Cramer Lennon 
Cunningham Lesinski 
Dague Lipscomb 
Davis, Ga. Lloyd 
Davis, Tenn. Long, La 
Devine Long, Md 
Dole McClory 
Dorn McCulloch 
Dowdy McDade 
Downing McIntire 
Dwyer McLoskey 
Elliott McMillan 
Everett MacGregor 
Evins Mailliard 
Pino Marsh 
Fisher Martin, Calif. 
Ford Martin, Mass. 
Foreman Martin, Nebr. 
Foun Matthews 
Fulton, Tenn. May 
ry Meader 
Gathings Milliken 
Gavin Montoya 
Gibbons Moore 
Glenn Morris 
Goodling Morse 
Grant Murray 
Griffiths Natcher 
Gross Nelsen 
Grover Nygaard 
Gubser O'Konski 
Hagan, Ga. Olson, Minn. 
PRESENT—1 
Van Deerlin 
NOT VOTING—64 
tt Garmatz 
Bennett, Mich. Green, Oreg. 
Boland Green, Pa. 
Bolton, Grifin 
Oliver P Gurney 
Buckley Harding 
Burkhalter Healey 
Cahill Holifield 
Cameron Horton 
Chamberlain Kee 
Chenoweth Keogh 
Clark Kirwan 
Curtin Lankford 
Curtis Miller, Calif. 
Donohue Miller, N.Y. 
Edmondson Minshall 
Ellsworth Morrison 
Flynt O'Brien, N.Y. 
Fogarty Ostertag 
Forrester Patten 
Fulton, Pa Philbin 
Fuqua Pilcher 


So the resolution was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Walter for, with Mr, Morrison against. 


Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Taylor against. 


Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Younger against. 
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Mr. Boland for, with Mr. Waggonner 
against. 
Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 
Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Forrester 


against. 

Mr. St. Onge for, with Mr. Ellsworth 
against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Minshall against. 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Gurney against. 

Mr, Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Oliver P. Bolton against. 

Mr. Miller of California for, 
Riehlman against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Barrett with Mr. Curtis. 

Mrs. Kee with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Schenck. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Fulton of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Patten with Mr. Chenoweth. 
3 Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Grif- 


with Mr. 


Mrs. Kee with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Harding with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. O’Brien of New York. 
Mr. Holifield with Mr. Staebler. 

Mr, Rains with Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Willis. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Fuqua. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Healey. 


Mr. TUTEN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. GOODELL changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The vote was announced as above 
recorded. 


KREBIOZEN 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, citi- 
zens interested in Krebiozen, a non- 
toxic drug, used in the treatment of 
cancer, and discovered by Dr. Stevan 
Durovic, of Chicago, Ill, and spon- 
sored by Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, distinguished 
professor of physiology, for many years, 
at the University of Illinois are here on 
a mission of hope today. 

Early in the 1950’s, the then president 
of the University of Illinois, Dr. George 
Stoddard, placed a ban on the research 
of the drug which was being conducted 
by Doctors Ivy and Durovic, at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Medical Schools in 
Chicago. The prestige of the University 
was at stake in preventing freedom of 
research. 

As a member of the Illinois State Sen- 
ate, together with other senators and 
members of the house of representatives, 
I was instrumental in passing a resolu- 
tion to investigate his alleged trespass in 
the field of research. After many hear- 
ings and an interval of time, subsequent 
to a determination of the hearings, Dr. 
Stoddard was relieved of his duties as 
president of the University of Illinois by 
the board of trustees, as being without 
their confidence. 
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The American Medical Association has 
used every professional tactic to prevent 
its members from using Krebiozen, and 
registered objections to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare test- 
ing it. From my own personal experi- 
ence I have procured Krebiozen for five 
terminal cancer patients who are still 
alive some 5 to 7 years after being sent 
home to die. In such clinics as the Mayo 
Clinic, tests show that these patients’ 
cancers have disappeared and they are 
not now receiving Krebiozen, from the 
latest reports to me. 

There are some 500 physicians pres- 
ently using this drug, and the reports on 
their cases have been submitted to a Mr. 
B. Jones, of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, for his perusal, 
in accordance with requests. 

There are presently 100 patients who 
are receiving Krebiozen and, if they are 
deprived of this drug, they will die. 

Krebiozen shows biological activity and 
is nontoxic and, in 75 percent of the cases 
in which it has been used, it has as- 
suaged pain, completely, after narcotics, 
such as morphine, and so forth, had be- 
come ineffective. In other cases, it has 
reduced the tumors in size, as in breast 
cancers, and, in still other cases the can- 
cerous tissue has disappeared entirely. 
They have had success in 60 percent of 
the cases of leukemia treated, and have 
been highly successful in treatment of 
cancer of the bone—osteomyelitis. 

All of these records were submitted to 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It is my understanding 
that they refused to test the drug because 
of the fact that there were not records 
of the patients previous to their treat- 
ment for the disease. It is to be re- 
membered that the records presented 
were given by the physician who treated 
each case. And it is to be understood 
that this drug, Krebiozen, in the experi- 
mental stages, is only permitted to be 
given in terminal cases, when further 
medically known aid is deemed futile. 

Under recent law, passed in the last 
session of the Congress, Krebiozen, not 
having been given governmental ap- 
proval for the issuance of a license, can- 
not be administered to any patient. It is 
an established medical fact that the 
withdrawal of Krebiozen results in a 
progressive ravage of the disease. 

The apprehension of the relatives and 
doctors of those patients in this group 
is understandable. 

There are similar organized groups all 
over the United States, consisting of 
persons interested in the Krebiozen pro- 
gram, as well as relatives of persons re- 
ceiving the drug. I know that the Con- 
gress did not intend, by operation of 
law, to deprive cancer victims of a drug 
to keep them alive. In tests by com- 
petent medical men Krebiozen has either 
prolonged life or gave relief from pain 
to hundreds such victims condemned to 
death. 

I am transmitting to the Congress, 
with the utmost sincerity of purpose, the 
plea of these fellow Americans, that we 
intercede in behalf of the victims of can- 
cer and their relatives, and that these 
victims be permitted to continue to re- 
ceive Krebiozen, after the deadline of 
June 6, 1963, under the provisions of 
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the recent law, and that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare pro- 
ceed to test Krebiozen, toward the de- 
termination of the issuance of a license 
for its manufacture and its use for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

The following telegram was received 
by me last Saturday from Mr. Booth, of 
New York City: 

At 4 pm. Tuesday, cancer survivors on 
Krebiozen will bring their medical records 
to a reception in the Senate Office Building. 
All Congressmen are invited to attend. May 
I respectfully ask you to be sure this invita- 
tion is extended to the House of Representa- 
tives at their next meeting. 


THE COMPETENCE OF LOCAL LAW 
OFFICIALS IN BIRMINGHAM 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
despite protestations of professional 
racial demagogs and despite certain 
horror pictures circulated in the news 
media, I believe a majority of the citi- 
zens of this country are aware of the 
fact that, during the recent, unfortu- 
nate incidents in Birmingham, the local 
police force has acted in a consistently 
commendable. and competent manner. 
Fake charges of brutality were uncovered 
in a story in the Washington Star last 
Friday when one of the many comedians 
who flew into Birmingham to capitalize 
on the situation was asked to show the 
results of having his arm twisted and 
pummeled, which he reported had been 
done by the Birmingham police. He 
rolled up his left sleeve and was search- 
ing for the mark when the reporter who 
asked the question reminded him he had 
originally indicated it was his right arm 
which had been hurt. Similar reports of 
brutality have proved to be equally 
untrue. 

As a matter of fact, I have been hear- 
ing from citizens from around the coun- 
try who recognize the truth of the sit- 
uation and who have commended the law 
enforcement officers on the scene in Bir- 
mingham for the outstanding job they 
are doing. I would like to read just one 
of the communications I have received 
from a citizen of this city, Washington, 
D.C., whose praising assessment of the 
situation is shared, I know, by many 
other citizens from every part of the 
United States. The letter, from Mr. 
Bolling B. Flood, of 2740 34th Street NW., 
Washington, is as follows: 

Hon. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: As a citizen of the District of 
Columbia, I look with great admiration on 
the law-enforcement officers in Birmingham. 
The fact that no fatalities or serious injuries 
have resulted from the current racial unrest 
is something any city in the world could be 
justly proud of. If such a situation existed 
here I would only hope that our law-en- 
forcement officers could do as well as these 
gallant men in Birmingham, Ala. 

Sincerely, 
BoLLING B. FLOOD. 
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Mr. Speaker, throughout the past days, 
in the face of the worst sort of provoca- 
tion, including, as I reported to the House 
last week, threats, epithets, spitting, 
bricks, and all the rest, the local law-en- 
forcement officers have proved them- 
selves capable not only of keeping order 
where potential chaos looms, but also 
capable of an admirable restraint, sense 
of duty, and emotional balance. 

It is precisely because the local law- 
enforcement officers have, since the out- 
set, been able to keep control of the 
situation from those who, with their so- 
called peaceful demonstrations have at- 
tempted to incite discord and lawlessness, 
that it was, in my opinion, totally un- 
necessary for the President to order 
troops to be sent to certain points in 
our State. I urged the President, in my 
telegram to him yesterday, to reverse 
his decision and I did so on two bases. 
One, because I believe he lacks the con- 
stitutional authority to employ Federal 
troops under the circumstances, and, 
two, because, to reiterate, the local law- 
enforcement officers in Birmingham have 
proved their unquestioned ability to 
preserve order under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. 

I simply want the role of the Birming- 
ham police force and the other local law 
officials to be made perfectly clear and 
I want to publicly commend them one 
and all. 


POLITICAL CRISIS IN HAITI 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, it must 
surely be a source of Kremlin satisfac- 
tion that a U.S. Government quick to 
move Federal troops into Alabama has 
been slow to react to the growing politi- 
cal crisis in Haiti. 

The crisis in Haiti now has reached a 
dangerous climax. If our policy plan- 
ners have indeed anticipated develop- 
ments in Haiti, then the time has 
arrived for our policy to be quickly imple- 
mented by action. In short, we have 
reached a time of decision unless the 
tragedy of Cuba is to be repeated. 

There is evidence—ominous evidence— 
that forces are at work to convert Haiti 
into the second Communist base in the 
Caribbean. Certainly the conditions in 
that unsettled country are ripe for Com- 
munist purposes. And let there be no 
doubt that Fidel Castro and the Krem- 
lin’s agents are ready, willing and ca- 
pable of moving into any power vacuum 
left open by indecision and inaction on 
the part of the free nations of the hemi- 
sphere. 

Immediate and firm action must be 
taken by the hemisphere to fill the va- 
cuum that will be left in Haiti by the 
anticipated collapse of the Duvalier gov- 
ernment. If the Organization of Amer- 
ican States does not respond effectively 
to this need for action, the United States 
cannot be bound by that Organization’s 
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failure to meet its hemispheric responsi- 
bilities. 

It was failure of hemispheric leader- 
ship that resulted in the establishment 
of Castro’s Cuba as the first Communist 
base in the Americas. A similar failure 
regarding Haiti will all but convert the 
Caribbean into a Red Sea of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

To prevent this, the U.S. Government 
must prepare to move, in force if neces- 
sary, to seal off Haiti from Communist 
designs. This means we must give un- 
equivocal warning to the Kremlin and its 
Castro agents that any attempt to send 
arms, agents, or equipment into Haiti 
will result in a U.S. naval blockade, not 
only of Haiti, but of all the Caribbean 
area. We are bound under hemispheric 
agreement, as well as the interests of our 
own national security, to take whatever 
action is necessary to maintain Haiti as 
a member of the inter-American system. 

Nor can we overlook the menace of a 
Communist takeover in Haiti from with- 
in, on the Cuban pattern. Our policy 
planners gravely misjudged Fidel Castro 
and miscalculated the true meaning of 
Castroism. Let bitter experience be our 
guide now in calculating the intentions 
of so-called Haitian agrarian reformers. 

The hour of decision has struck for 
Haiti. We must act quickly and firmly 
so that future historians do not mark 
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this hour as one in which the free na- 
tions of the hemisphere faltered and thus 
allowed Haiti to become the second Com- 
munist satellite of the Americas. 


DOMESTIC LEAD-ZINC MINING IN- 
DUSTRY MUST BE KEPT ALIVE 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
certain tables and statistics. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, once 
again a group of my colleagues and I 
have embarked on a major and con- 
certed effort to save the domestic lead- 
zine mining industries from extinction. 
I hope that the approximately 40 Con- 
gressmen representing lead-zinc-produc- 
ing districts will support our effort at the 
outset and that subsequently a majority 
of the House will do likewise. 

We have come to this body in the past; 
and I think you know the basic facts 
revolving around the deterioration of the 
lead-zine mining industry as a result of 
imports of ores and metal in excess of 
that which we think is the reasonable 
share of the market that should be avail- 


Summary of lead-zinc statistics since 1950 
LEAD 
[In short tons of lead content] 
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able to foreign production. Stated an- 
other way, our case rests on the simple 
proposition that if lead and zine are 
essential in time of emergency or possi- 
ble war—and I think everybody agrees 
that they are—then it is imperative that 
as a matter of national policy we keep 
the domestic lead-zine mining industry 
alive during peacetime by assuring it a 
fair share of the domestic market. We 
then do not say that foreign trade should 
be cut off and imports excluded; on the 
contrary, we recognize the place in for- 
eign trade of lead-zine imports but ask 
for equitable treatment of our domestic 
mining industry. 

If this simple proposition is accepted, 
the remaining question merely concerns 
the determination of how the domestic 
market should be apportioned and the 
means most feasible by which to do so. 
We think that the bill that we have co- 
sponsored today presents a reasonable 
solution by readjusting the existing 
quotas covering imports of lead and zinc 
to make them both realistic and flexible, 
the flexibility being built in to guaran- 
tee against undue restraints on foreign 
trade. 

In order to provide for Members gen- 
erally necessary background that brings 
us to this point, I am including, under 
permission previously granted, tables of 
pertinent statistical data. 


Period 


Mine 
output 


Production 


Secondary | Total lead 
lead metal Producers! 


430, 827 990, 589 137, 689 N 13. 296 
388, 164 935, 803 124, 080 2 RS TK A Rea al 17. 500 
390, 161 944, 146 149, 778 1, 130, 795 16. 467 
342, 644 O54, 628 196, 340 2281 ee 13. 489 
325, 419 967, 637 201, 850 1,004,871 | 17,016 14. 054 
338, 025 981, 208 150, 822 . Bee 15, 138 
352, 826 1,049, 063 159, 259 1,209, 717 16. 014 
338, 216 1, 022, 762 207, 912 1, 138, 115 14. 658 
267, 377 871, 943 303, 316 986, 387 12, 102 
255, 586 792, 318 230, 328 1,001, 149 12. 211 
246, 669 852, 339 305, 841 1, 021, 172 11. 948 
261, 921 902, 357 312, 402 1, 027, 216 10, 871 
237, 386 $20, 200 236, 547 1, 080, 700 9.63 


ZINC 


Period 


Dutiable 


Mine Secondary | Total zinc Con- imports 

output zinc metal ducers’ sumers’ 
66, 970 910, 437 8, 884 64, 206 304, 153 383, 367 13. 866 
48, 657 930, 290 21, 901 50, 071 285, 618 1,326, 082 18, 000 
55, 111 959, 590 87, 160 92, 579 1 599, 435 358,865 | 1,211,648 16.215 
52, 875 968, 980 180, 843 84, 863 653, 832 356,462 | 1, 342, 389 10. 855 
68, 013 870, 438 124, 277 100, 981 630, 488 296,393 | 1, 180, 692 10. 681 
66,042 | 1,029, 546 40, 979 123, 544 569, 639 349, 268 | 1, 469, 080 12. 299 
72,127 | 1,055, 737 68, 622 104, 004 627, 071 314, 232 | 1,323,022 13, 494 
72,481 | 1,058, 277 166, 660 88, 342 881, 953 295, 593 | 1, 231, 593 11.399 
46, 605 827, 851 190, 237 93, 609 2 687, 189 273,838 | 1,142, 165 10. 309 
57,818 856, 484 154, 419 102, 428 514, 112+ 322,179 | 1,278, 518 11. 448 
68, 731 868, 247 190, 810 68, 871 501, 899 281,054 | 1, 168, 938 12. 946 
55, 237 902, 032 172, 586 93, 782 479, 624 276,256 | 1, 207, 469 11. 542 
54, 905 940, 623 181, 513 75, 914 510, 121 332,360 | 1,346,300 11.5 


figure Inetudes 40 suspended Feb. 12, 1952, to June 24, 1952. The dutiable import 354,720 tons of lead and 520,960 tons of zinc, 
fades 464,617 tons of lead and 599,435 tons of zinc on the free list. 5 
8 effective Oct. 1, 1958, permit maximum annual imports for consumption of Not a le. 
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The foregoing statistics illustrate a 
few things. For one thing, it is readily 
seen that domestic consumption has not 
made significant inroads in our stocks. 
Coupled with this we have the fact that 
domestic mines are capable of supplying 
the quantity of ore necessary to produce 
between 35 and 40 percent of the lead 
metal and between 55 and 60 percent of 
the zinc metal utilized annually within 
the United States. Therefore, the in- 
dustry and its friends in Congress read- 
ily recognize and acknowledge that the 
balance of the supply for both lead and 
zinc must come from either reprocessed 
or secondary metal or from foreign 
sources. 

Approximately 40 percent of our do- 
mestic consumption of lead metal and 
approximately 5 percent of our domestic 
consumption of zinc metal is provided 
from reprocessed or secondary sources. 
This leaves a need to import approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the lead metal con- 
sumed in the United States and approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the zinc. 

The problem arises from the fact that 
in addition to the stocks that I men- 
tioned a moment ago, our imports since 
1950 have been sufficient to meet ap- 
proximately 38 percent of our lead metal 
requirements and approximately 60 
percent of our zinc metal consumption 
thereby contributing to the buildup of 
additional excessive stocks which in 
turn lead to lowered prices, decreased 
domestic production, and closed domestic 
mines, Parenthetically, I should like to 
call the Members’ attention at this time 
to the fact that the assistance provisions 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 are 
not capable of being used readily by do- 
mestic labor and industry with the ease 
that some of you might expect. 

A demonstration of this fact arises 
from the closing of a zinc mine at Han- 
over, N. Mex., by New Jersey Zine Co. 
The union representing the workers at 
the mine petitioned the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission for assistance on the grounds 
that, as announced by the company, the 
mine had been closed because of import 
competition. The Tariff Commission re- 
jected the petition of the union for its 
workers on the grounds that it had not 
been demonstrated that import competi- 
tion was the major cause of the mine 
closure. Under permission previously 
granted to extend my remarks, I include 
at this point the Tariff Commission’s 
decision: 

TARIFF COMMISSION REPORTS TO THE PRESI- 
DENT ON ZINC WORKERS’ PETITION FOR 
ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 
The Tariff Commission today reported to 

the President the results of its investigation 

No. TEA-W-1, conducted under section 301 

(c) (2) of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

The investigation was made in response to 

a workers’ petition for determination of ell- 

gibility to apply for adjustment assistance. 

The petition was filed with the Commission 

on January 9, 1963, by the International 

Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers on 

behalf of a group of 126 workers of the zinc 

mine and mill at Hanover, N. Mex., owned 
and operated by the New Jersey Zinc Co. 

‘These workers were laid off when production 

operations at the mine and mill ceased on 

December 1, 1962. The whole of the Com- 

mission's report cannot be made public, since 
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it contains much data received in confidence, 
such as that pertaining to the operations of 
an individual concern. However, the follow- 
ing excerpts from that report give the Com- 
mission's finding and summarize the princi- 
pal considerations in support of the finding: 

“On the basis of its investigation the 
Commission unanimously finds that unman- 
ufactured zinc? is not, as a result in major 
part of concessions granted under trade 
agreements, being imported in such increased 
quantities as to cause the unemployment of 
a significant number or proportion of the 
workers at the zinc mine and mill of The 
New Jersey Zinc Co. at Hanover, N. Mex.” 

Before the Commission can make an affirm- 
ative finding under section 301(c)(2) of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, it must de- 
termine (1) that the imports in question are 
entering the United States in increased quan- 
tities; (2) that the increased imports are due 
“in major part” to trade agreement conces- 
sions; and (3) that such increased imports 
are “the major factor“ in causing, or threat- 
ening to cause, unemployment or underem- 
ployment of a significant number of the 
workers of the firm or subdivision of the firm 
in question. 

In the instant case, the Commission de- 
termined that unmanufactured zinc is not 
being imported in increased quantities. 
Commercial imports for consumption ? of un- 
manufactured zinc have not increased since 
1958 * * *. Such imports have been pre- 
vented from rising since October 1, 1958, as 
a result of the imposition of absolute quar- 
terly quotas equal, on an annual basis, to 80 
percent of the average annual imports during 
the years 1953-57.“ Annual commercial im- 
ports during 1953-57 averaged 651,300 tons. 
The import quota, on an annual basis, was 
established at 520,960 tons“ . In the 
last 4 years, 1959-62, actual commercial im- 
ports averaged 501,406 tons per year, or 23 
percent less than the rate during 1953-57. 
The average annual commercial imports dur- 
ing 1959-62 also were considerably smaller 
(by 22 percent) than the average for the pre- 
ceding 7 years, 1952-58. 

The absolute import quotas reduced the 
flow of imports below the rate that had pre- 
vailed (under the trade agreement conces- 
sions) for a period of about 7 years prior to 
the imposition of the quotas. The Commis- 
sion therefore finds that unmanufactured 
zinc is not “being imported in increased 
quantities,” within the meaning of the stat- 
ute. The petitioners’ contrary claim rests on 
the ground that the averag> annual imports 
were much higher in 1959-62 than in 1946- 
50—a decade and a half ago. Even if the 
Commission accepted the petitioners’ claim, 
it could not agree that the alleged increase 
in imports occurred “as a result in major 
part of concessions granted under trade 
agreements” inasmuch as the concessions 


The term “unmanufactured zinc“ refers 
to zinc-bearing ores; zinc in blocks, pigs, or 
slabs; old and wornout zinc; and zinc dross 
and zinc skimmings. These articles are pro- 
vided for in pars. 393 and 394 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

*The term “commercial imports for con- 
sumption” refers to direct entries for con- 
sumption plus withdrawals from bonded 
warehouses for consumption, exclusive of im- 
ports for U.S. Government account and ex- 
clusive of imports free of duty under bond 
for smelting, refining, and export. 

*The quotas were established on a quar- 
terly basis by Presidential Proclamation No. 
3257 following an escape-clause investigation 
by the Tariff Commission under sec. 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended. The years 1953 through 1957 were 
used as a base period by the three Commis- 
sioners who had recommended the imposi- 
tion of quotas and also by the President. 
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have been largely or completely offset by the 
absolute quotas imposed on imports of zinc. 

In filing the petition in this case the work- 
ers were seeking a determination of eligi- 
bility to apply for adjustment assistance un- 
der chapter 3 of the Trade Expansion Act. 
Among other things, chapter 3 provides for 
trade readjustment allowances to be paid to 
“adversely affected“ workers. In the report of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives on H.R. 11970 
(which, after various amendments, ulti- 
mately became the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962), the provisions of the bill relating to 
adjustment assistance to workers are dis- 
cussed. On page 30 of the report it is stated: 

“Your committee believes that the scale of 
trade adjustment allowances [for workers] is 
appropriate in view of the fact that the find- 
ing that the unemployment was caused by 
increased imports resulting from the removal, 
in whole or in part, of tariff protection im- 
plies that continuation of the prior tariff 
would have provided full job protection. 
This worker assistance is, therefore, in the 
nature of an adjustment to conditions 
brought about by removal of prior job pro- 
tection.” 

Thus the committee defined the “conces- 
sion” as meaning “the removal, in whole or 
in part, of tariff protection.” 

The tariff protection that was “removed” 
by trade agreement concessions on unmanu- 
factured zinc consisted of the removal of 
part of the duties originally established for 
such zinc under the Tariff Act of 1930. The 
changes in the rates of duty since the act of 
1930 are summarized below: 


Effective date: 

June 18, 1930... 1.5 1. 75 1. 5 

Jan. 1, 1939. 1.2 R 
75 87 75 
75 875 75 
-6 r 

tion since June 

18, 1980. 9 1.05 75 


1 The trade agreement with Mexico, which became 
effective Jan. 30, 1943, was terminated Jan. 1, 1951. The 
duties did not change as a result of the termination, how- 
ever, because the same rates established by the agree- 
ment with Mexico were provided for, effective Jan. 1, 
1948, in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


As reported above, the first concessions 
on unmanufactured zinc became effective 
on January 1, 1939, and the most recent ones 
became effective on June 6, 1951. The rates 
shown above were the only import restric- 
tions imposed on unmanufactured zinc un- 
til the quotas were imposed. The increased 
protection afforded the domestic zinc indus- 
try by the subsequent imposition of the 
import quotas offsets in the main, if not 
entirely, the reduced protection that had 
resulted from the trade-agreement conces- 
sions. It is clear that the “remnant” of the 
original trade-agreement concessions after 
modification by the import quotas could not 
contribute in major part to the alleged in- 
creased imports. 

In the course of its investigation, the 
Commission obtained considerable evidence 
to indicate that even if it could regard im- 
ports of unmanufactured zinc as entering 
in increased quantities, it could not find 
that the claimed increase was the major 
factor leading to the recent closure of the 
Hanover mine and mill. 

The Commission’s report then summarizes 
the evidence in support of that position, 
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and concludes with the following observa- 
tion: 

“In view of the considerations set forth 
above, it appears that the closing of the 
Hanover mine and mill was based primarily 
on ordinary business considerations. While 
competition from imports was no doubt a 
factor in the decision, it was not the major 
factor. In any event, since the level of 
imports has been stable for the past 4 years 
(and may be e to remain so in the 
absence of change in the tariffs and absolute 
quotas applicable thereto), increased im- 
ports could not have been the major factor 
that caused the New Jersey Zinc Co. to close 
the Hanover mine and mill.” 


The problems of the lead and zinc in- 
dustries are, of course, not new prob- 
lems. Since 1950 the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission has on eight separate occasions 
reviewed the problems of these indus- 
tries and recognized substantial injury. 
Duty increases were recommended in 
1954, but President Eisenhower rejected 
the Commission’s recommendations and 
directed acceleration of military stock- 
piling, which has created an additional 
overhang on the market today. 

The end of Government acquisition 

programs coincided with the advent of 
the 1957-58 recession which struck the 
lead-zine industries with great severity. 
Consumption in the United States de- 
clined and prices fell. Imports, how- 
ever, continued with little abatement. 
A Republican administration, supported 
by Democratic and Republican friends 
of the industry in Congress, sought a 
broad program of stabilization payments 
in the nature of subsidies, but the nec- 
essary legislation was not enacted. 

In April 1958, the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion made a unanimous finding of in- 
jury and three of the Commissioners 
recommended that maximum allowable 
tariffs and maximum quotas be imposed 
restricting imports to 50 percent of those 
actually effected during the period 1953- 
57. However, when President Eisen- 
hower finally acted to implement this 
recommendation he imposed no increase 
in tariff rates and permitted importers 
to have a quota at 80 percent of the 
1953-57 base period level. In calculat- 
ing the quotas, sales to the United States 
for use in the stockpile were not in- 
cluded in the base with only competi- 
tive exports that were sold in commerce 
being considered. 

As indicated a moment ago the quotas, 
which have remained constant since 
they were established in October 1958, 
have given a disproportionate share of 
the market to foreign producers. 

Although various solutions to the con- 
tinuing problems of the lead-zinc mining 
industries were sought by administra- 
tive and legislative groups and agencies, 
including a United Nations-sponsored 
lead-zine study group, the condition of 
the lead-zine industries in the United 
States continued to deteriorate. Your 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs conducted a special study of the 
impact on the small domestic producer 
who had been called upon to expand 
his production for World War II, the 
Korean war, and the stockpiling pro- 
gram. 

Pending the attainment of an overall 
solution, we favorably reported to the 
House, and the Congress enacted, the 
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Lead-Zine Small Producers Stabiliza- 
tion Act of October 3, 1961—75 Stat. 
766—-specifically designed as a stopgap 
measure to help small producers only. 
The law we adopted embraces a modest 
program, on a declining phaseout basis, 
where the greatest assistance is given in 
the first years of operation on a declining 
basis. The theory was and is that be- 
tween 1961 and the end of the program 
in 1965 we would in the meantime have 
found a long-range solution for the en- 
tire lead-zinc industries. 

Members in both Houses of Congress 
from lead-zine producing States can no 
longer wait while conditions of the in- 
dustries deteriorate further. This de- 
terioration has continued despite proph- 
ecies that there are some prospects for 
increased consumption that might create 
greater demands for these metals despite 
the intensified competition with other 
materials. 

The administration not having come 
forward with a program, we have devised 
a plan that is keyed to our actual do- 
mestic needs of imported lead and zinc 
at a reasonable price under a formula 
fair toallconcerned. We think the plan 
is fair to domestic miners, domestic 
smelters, and U.S. consumers while at 
the same time not imposing an increased 
tariff. The legislation we introduce to- 
day provides for an adjustable quota 
that would fluctuate as the price of lead 
and zine fluctuate, in lieu of the rigid 
quota established in 1958 on an unreal- 
istic basis. 

Recognizing the danger of oversim- 
plification, I should like to summarize 
the proposed legislation for Members by 
saying that quota restrictions would be- 
come more restrictive whenever the mar- 
ket price of either lead or zinc on the 
domestic market was less than 13% cents 
per pound, with restrictions relaxed 
whenever the domestic market price ex- 
ceeds 13% cents per pound. We would, 
however, still use the 1953-57 period to 
calculate quotas on imports of manufac- 
tured items which are in direct competi- 
tion with the domestic production of lead 
and zinc. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all Members as well 
as interested officials of the executive de- 
partments, to study this legislation. I 
trust that the committee to which the 
bills are referred will promptly obtain the 
administration’s views and hold hearings. 

I am confident that when this matter 
has been given full consideration, the 
legislation we have introduced today will 
be enacted. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Horan] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure for me to join with my 
colleague, the gentleman from Colorado 
the Honorable WAYNE ASPINALL, in the 
introduction of a measure which would 
fix a formula for sharing the American 
market with other producers of lead and 
zinc. Ever since the passage of the For- 
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eign Trade Expansion Act, I feel that it 
has become increasingly clear that for- 
mulas should exist for the sharing of 
the American market, and I believe the 
formulas should be written in ink instead 
of in water. I believe the formula as 
expressed in this legislation is fair, and 
it will tend to be of some protection to 
our American lead-zine industry. 


DANGER LURKS IN PRESIDENT'S 
LACK OF A PROGRAM 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States badly needs a leader and a policy. 
Any program of action, domestic or 
foreign, is dangerous without both. 

Mr. Speaker, the tragedy of this day 
in history is the failure of President 
Kennedy to assume his proper role as the 
leader of the Nation. It is evident the 
President has no long-range policy or 
program to meet the pressures at loose 
in the country and in the world. His 
every action is based on the expediency 
of the moment. 

The very lack of a program and the 
attempt to solve each crisis on the basis 
of expediency poses a serious danger. 
For instance, I have been among those 
who have been calling on the President 
to take action to rid Cuba of its Commu- 
nist dictator and to end the Communist 
aggression in this hemisphere. I am 
convinced this must be our ultimate goal. 
Any action the President takes, however, 
must be within the framework of an 
overall program, not just a sudden im- 
pulse to send American troops to Cuba 
because of pressure generated here in 
Congress or among the people. Such an 
overall program would include, I should 
think, reimposing the Monroe Doctrine, 
an effective blockade of Cuba to stop the 
flow of military essentials such as oil, 
the setting of a time limit for the re- 
moval of Russian troops and weapons, 
and effective alliances with other West- 
ern Hemisphere nations to prevent the 
spread of Communist aggression, and, 
of course, recognize a government in 
exile so the Cuban people could free their 
own homeland. 

The President has never accepted the 
positive suggestions offered by many 
Members of Congress and knowledgeable 
citizens for any of the problems we face. 
Instead, he has reacted to each indi- 
vidual situation, attempting to put out 
small fires, while the flames spread with 
consuming intensity in all other parts of 
national and world structure. As a re- 
sult the President has become the victim 
of pressure from all sides and retreats 
whenever organized pressure is implied 
or a fact. 

Witness our dealings with the Soviet 
Union since the advent of the Kennedy 
administration. The President has made 
brave speeches, but failed to follow 
through with brave action, turning in- 
stead to accommodation of the Soviets. 
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The result has been the steady advance 
of Communist influence in the world and 
loss after loss of U.S. prestige with in- 
creased threats to our security. 

Witness the Kennedy approach to the 
matter of race relations. Failing to make 
the progress for the Negro he hoped by 
reason of law, he now succumbs to the 
pressure of massive demonstrations to 
urge compliance with the demands of 
Negro leaders with the result we are wit- 
nessing an increase in racial tensions, a 
breakdown of authority and a growing 
disrespect for the forces of law and order 
which, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
will hurt the Negro race most of all. 

Witness the President’s handling of 
labor relations. In case after case the 
administration has reacted to the threats 
of labor leaders to call widespread strikes 
by pressuring industry to accede to la- 
bor’s demands under threat of losing 
Federal contracts. 

Mr. Speaker, John F. Kennedy was 
elected President by the people of the 
United States because the majority be- 
lieved he had the qualities of leadership 
essential to our survival in this nuclear 
decade. I implore you, Mr. President, to 
justify the faith your fellow citizens 
placed in you, to assume the role of lead- 
ership a strong and free nation expects 
and to which the people are entitled, to 
refrain from making impulsive decisions 
based on expediency, and to set forth in 
strong and forceful language a domestic 
and foreign policy within the frame- 
work of the Constitution and the tradi- 
tions upon which this free Nation was 
founded and has grown to its present 
greatness. 

The President's returning to his cam- 
paign pledges would be a beginning and 
only a beginning. What we really need 
is a clearly understandable and under- 
stood domestic and foreign policy with 
long-range objectives based on the abid- 
ing principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, the limited role of government 
known as the Republic within a democ- 
racy which preserves capitalism with its 
individual freedom and the sovereignty 
of the United States. 


CONGRESS SOUNDED OUT ON TIES 
WITH HUNGARY 


Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, in read- 
ing the Evening Star last night, I noted 
an article in which the State Depart- 
ment proposes to sell out the freedom 
fighters of Hungary, who once fought 
and died so valiantly in the streets of 
Budapest. The State Department is 
sending up a trial balloon to get the re- 
action of Congress to the restoration of 
diplomatic relations with the butchers 
of Budapest. 

The logic behind the State Depart- 
ment’s proposal is absurd. Are we to 
resume diplomatic relations with this 
Communist government simply because 
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on the surface it appears to be mellow- 
ing? Ofcourse not. 

I am strongly opposed to the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with the mur- 
derers of the Hungarian freedom fighters 
during the 1956 revolution. I am op- 
posed to opening the way for taxpayers’ 
money to be poured into Hungary for the 
support of Khrushchev’s puppet. This 
move by the United States could once 
again be used as persuasive propaganda 
on the millions locked behind the Iron 
Curtain to indicate that the United 
States is willing to condone and coexist 
with the oppressors of freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert this ar- 
ticle from the Evening Star so that my 
colleagues might have the opportunity 
to review the State Department’s pro- 
posal and its reasoning. I only hope 
that I am not alone in my opposition to 
this outrageous plan: 

CONGRESS SOUNDED OUT ON TIES WITH 

HUNGARY 

The State Department thinks the time may 
be right for resuming full diplomatic rela- 
tions with Communist Hungary and is 
sounding out key Members of Congress to see 
if they agree. 

The means is an informal memorandum 
being circulated among members of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. It con- 
tends the Hungarian Government has been 
relaxing its oppressive rule. 

Among the recent developments cited—a 
March 21 amnesty that the Department esti- 
mates freed 3,000 to 4,000 people, and efforts 
by the Kadar government to work out “some 
sort of accommodation” with the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


SANCTION UNNEEDED 


The United States has declined to send a 
top-ranking diplomat to Budapest since the 
bloody 1956 fighting which crushed an up- 
rising by the Hungarian people and put Pre- 
mier Janos Kadar in power. 

Legally, congressional sanction is not re- 
quired to restore full diplomatic relations 
with Hungary. However, the Department 
would be reluctant to take the step if it felt a 
storm of protest would erupt on Capitol Hill. 


CITE CULTURAL PARLEY 


One problem on which recent negotiations 
have been reported between the Kadar re- 
gime and the Vatican has been freedom for 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty. He took refuge 
in the U.S. Legation at the time of the revo- 
lution and has lived there since. 

Apart from the amnesty and the effort to 
improve relations with the church, the Kadar 
government, the memorandum said, has for 
2 years “followed a conciliatory policy to- 
ward the intellectual and cultural commu- 
nity in Hungary,” adding: 

“More United States and Western movies 
are being shown in Hungary than in any 
other Soviet bloc country except Poland. 
Passport and visa restrictions have been re- 
laxed to permit a comparatively large in- 
crease of travel from Hungary to the West 
and from the West to Hungary. 

“There is wide agreement among observers 
that Hungarians today can express them- 
selves with a latitude unusual in the Soviet 
bloc.” 

There also have been relaxations of Red 
economic restrictions on Hungarian peasants, 
the memorandum reported, and the Kadar 
regime has achieved “some degree of auton- 
omy in its relationship with Moscow.” 


WHAT PRICE LOYALTY? 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a resolution which would ex- 
empt farmer-elected county agricultural 
stabilization and conservation commit- 
teemen from taking any loyalty oath 
binding them to support administration 
farm programs. 

The resolution would rescind the fol- 
lowing regulation promulgated by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
on March 1, 1963: 

Provided, however, That before any such 
county committeeman or alternate commit- 
teeman may take office he shall sign a pledge 
that he will faithfully, fairly, and honestly 
perform to the best of his ability all of the 
duties devolving upon him as a committee- 
man, and that he will support the programs 
he is called upon to administer. 


My resolution would also amend the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act to bar the Secretary from re- 
quiring any statements, either verbal or 
written, from any farmer-elected com- 
mitteeman or alternate committeeman, 
pledging their loyalty, allegiance, or sup- 
port to any farm program or proposal of 
the national administration, nor shall 
any such committeeman be discharged 
for any reason, other than for cause as 
provided by this section. 

The committeemen are elected by 
their own neighbors and are not 
employed by anyone in the US. 
Department of Agriculture. There is 
ample existing authority to remove them 
for just cause, and moreover, farmers 
themselves could oust any county com- 
mitteeman who is not doing a satisfac- 
tory job by not reelecting him. It was 
never intended by Congress the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should seek to in- 
timidate or coerce farmer-elected com- 
mitteemen to support or oppose any 
specific farm theory or program. In 
fact, Congress has traditionally estab- 
lished and supported a policy of inde- 
pendence and separation of power for 
such committeemen. Secretary Free- 
man, by administrative order, would now 
compel these farmer-elected committee- 
men to become an integral part of the 
administration propaganda team, re- 
quiring them to support programs which 
they, and the farm neighbors who 
elected them, might flatly oppose. 

It is one thing to pledge fair and 
honest performance of duty, but quite 
another to take an oath to support pro- 
grams advocated by Secretary Free- 
man, or any successor. You can imagine 
a farmer committeeman’s dilemma if a 
new Secretary of Agriculture with other 
ideas were appointed. Certain provi- 
sions of the Freeman oath are ap- 
parently conflicting, for it would be im- 
possible at all times to fairly and honestly 
perform if a committeeman supported a 
Freeman program as suggested by the 
USDA hierarchy in Washington. The 
USDA propaganda barrage preceding the 
May 21 wheat referendum has con- 
tained half-truths, but in accordance 
with the Freeman oath a committeeman 
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would have a solemn duty to support his 
program by fully utilizing all USDA 
propaganda. Many committeemen favor 
Freeman programs but are opposed to 
tactics employed by the USDA. Frankly, 
I have the highest regard for the farmer- 
elected committeeman system and, in my 
opinion, this ridiculous oath insults the 
intelligence and integrity of farmers re- 
quired to sign it. 

I can find no precedent for this loyalty 
oath promulgated by Freeman. The 
House of Representatives requires of its 
own employees an affidavit to the effect 
they do not advocate overthrow of the 
Government and will not strike against 
the Government. There is the oath to 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States taken by all Govern- 
ment employees. The National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 requires a similar 
oath from students participating in its 
loan program, but there is no evidence 
that any agency has ever required its 
employees to sign an oath to follow the 
pert even though he might be wrong. 

If the Freeman concept of absolute 
ideological loyalty should be adopted by 
other agencies, Mortimer Caplin might 
require of all Internal Revenue Service 
agents an oath to work for limitation 
of charitable deductions and other re- 
forms suggested by Caplin; Secretary 
Celebrezze might demand from each 
HEW employee a signed pledge of sup- 
port for medicare financed through 
social security; Newton Minow’s minions 
within the Federal Communications 
Commission—even those who surrepti- 
tiously watch the TV westerns—might 
be required under oath to view only cul- 
tural programs. And what of the De- 
fense Department? Ponder the fate of 
the bureaucrat who preferred to believe 
that Boeing, not General Dynamics, 
should have received the TFX contract. 

It seems we have arrived at a point 
where Congress needs to rescue Mr. 
Freeman from himself before he sug- 
gests putting farmer-elected ASC com- 
mitteemen in special uniforms. 

The resolution is as follows: 

H.J. Res, 412 
Joint resolution to prohibit the Secretary of 

Agriculture from requiring loyalty pledges 

of farmer-elected agricultural stabilization 

and conservation committeemen 

Whereas county and local agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men are farmers elected to their offices by 
farmers in their local communities; and 

Whereas such committeemen are not em- 
ployed by the United States Government; 
and 


Whereas such committeemen have for 
many years provided administrative con- 
tinuity during the terms of offices of a num- 
ber of different Secretaries of Agriculture; 
and 

Whereas section 503 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1954, as amended, specifically prohibits 
the Secretary from imposing any limitation 
upon the number of terms for which mem- 
bers of county committees may be reelected; 
and 

Whereas Congress has traditionally and 
historically established and supported a 
policy of administrative independence and 
separation of power for such committees: 
Be it 

Resolved, That: 

1. The proviso in section 7.18 of the regu- 
lations promulgated by the Secretary of 
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Agriculture on March 1, 1963 (volume 38, 
Number 42, Federal Register, page 1979) 
reading as follows is hereby rescinded: 
“Provided, however, That before any such 
county committeeman or alternate county 
committeeman may take office he shall sign 
a pledge that he will faithfully, fairly, and 
honestly perform to the best of his ability 
all of the duties devolving on him as a com- 
mitteeman, and that he will support the pro- 
grams he is called upon to administer,”; and 
(2) Section 8(b) of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end of the first 
paragraph the following new sentence: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary of Agriculture shall not 
require any statements, either verbal or writ- 
ten, from any farmer-elected committeeman 
or alternate committeeman, pledging their 
loyalty, allegiance, or support to any farm 
program or proposal of the national ad- 
ministration, nor shall any such committee- 
man be discharged for any reason, other 
than for cause as provided by this section.“ 


ANTIDUMPING AMENDMENT 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation which will amend 
and strengthen the Antidumping Act of 
1921. Many Members are aware of the 
difficulties being experienced by some of 
our domestic industries which can be 
traced at least in part to dumping in this 
country by foreign manufacturers. 

One point that should be kept in mind 
concerning the Antidumping Act is that 
this act is not basically a tariff law im- 
posing restrictions upon international 
trade. It is designed to promote a free, 
but fair competition, just as the anti- 
trust laws are designed to promote the 
same thing in the domestic sphere. Its 
purpose is to prevent producers in for- 
eign countries from selling their prod- 
ucts in this country at prices lower than 
those at which they sell in their home 
markets. 

From the domestic producers’ point of 
view there are two serious deficiencies in 
the Antidumping Act, as it is now writ- 
ten. The first is the delay in procuring 
determinations on an antidumping com- 
plaint. My bill attacks this problem by 
imposing a time limit of 6 months on 
Treasury proceedings on antidumping 
complaints. The second problem faced 
by a domestic producer is that of proving 
injury. One section of my bill would 
require the Secretary of the Treasury to 
aggregate complaints regarding the 
dumping of the same class or kind of 
merchandise. The Treasury now sends 
cases to the Tariff Commission on a 
country-by-country basis, which in many 
cases makes proving injury difficult. 

This legislation represents a needed 
step forward in solving the difficult prob- 
lems facing our domestic producers in 
trying to meet the unfair competition 
which is thrust upon them when foreign 
products are dumped in the United 
States. I feel strongly on this matter; 
and in addition to wholehearted support 
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of this bill, I also hope that in the course 
of consideration by the Committee on 
Ways and Means we will go even further 
and will find, within the reference of 
existing legislation, other ways to com- 
bat this serious problem. It appears to 
me that the injury provisions might be 
strengthened by requiring the Tariff 
Commission to make a finding of injury 
to the domestic industry if imports of 
foreign goods accounted for 10 percent 
or more of our domestic sales of that 
type of goods. 

Adoption of this legislation will be a 
step forward in solving this difficult 
problem of dumping. 


MERLIN DIVISION, ROGUE RIVER 
BASIN PROJECT, OREGON 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate and maintain the Merlin division, 
Rogue River Basin project in the State 
of Oregon. Companion legislation is 
being introduced in the other body today 
by the Senators from Oregon, 

I have been informed that the report 
by the Bureau of Reclamation on this 
proposed project is now on the desk of 
the Secretary of the Interior for final 
approval, and that it will probably be 
transmitted to the Congress very soon. 
I am hopeful that the Interior Commit- 
tees of both bodies will be able to give 
early consideration to this authorization. 

The development of the Rogue River 
Basin in my congressional district is a 
matter of the highest priority to the 
residents of the area. This particular 
project has a most favorable ratio of 
benefits to cost and is certain, in the 
long run, to return its original invest- 
ment many times over, part of it directly 
in payments to the Federal Treasury and 
part of it indirectly in long-term benefits 
to the area in irrigation, flood control, 
conservation and recreation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to sponsor 
this legislation. I would like to include 
in the Record at this point the text of 
a release issued from my office in con- 
nection with the introduction of the bill. 

Congressman ROBERT B. Duncan, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, today May 14, introduced a 
bill in the House of Representatives to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct and operate the Merlin division of 
the Rogue River Basin project. The bill was 
introduced simultaneously by Senators 
WAYNE MORSE and MAURINE NEUBERGER. 

Duncan said the principal works of the 
division would consist of Sexton dam and 
reservoir, diversion and distribution facilities, 
and drainage facilities. The completed proj- 
ect would provide irrigation water for ap- 
proximately 9,300 acres. It would also pro- 
vide for flood control, conservation and 
development of fish and wildlife, and would 
provide for recreation benefits. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$14,750,000, DUNCAN said. 

Reimbursable costs of the project would 
be repaid over an extended period of 50 
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years. However, Duncan pointed out that 
certain costs of the undertaking would not 
be repaid and these would include costs of 
investigation, planning, operation, and main- 
tenance plus an appropriate share of the 
joint costs of the project. 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR U.N. 
ACTION ON HUNGARY 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include a telegram. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
hold in my hand a telegram from Mr. 
Christopher Emmet, who is on the 
Emergency Committee for U.N. Action 
on Hungary. It is my opinion that the 
Members of the House will be interested 
in having this information. He has sent 
this telegram, I believe, to a few other 
Members. 

Mr. Speaker, I read the telegram, as 
follows: 

May 14, 1963. 
Representative KATHERINE ST. GEORGE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Have sent following telegram to Secre- 

tary Rusk and Under Secretary of State 
Harriman. Hope you will make similar 
appeal: 
“We are deeply alarmed by State Depart- 
ment memorandum forecasting change U.S. 
policy on Hungary in United Nations, based 
on Hungarian amnesty. Memorandum 
admits real scope of amnesty unknown. 
Moreover, amnesty does not affect substance 
of U.N. resolutions on Hungary. 

“Last December when U.S. resolution was 
passed by U.N. Assembly ending Sir Leslie 
Munros mission Members of Congress and 
citizens groups were assured that this in- 
volved no change in U.S, policy. 

“There have been no important develop- 
ments in Hungary, aside from the amnesty, 
since then. Yet the reported intention of 
the U.S. Government not to oppose ac- 
ceptance of Kadar delegates credentials at 
Assembly session opening today, represents 
abrupt and fundamental U.S. policy reversal. 

“Moreover, this change would be made 
with only 24 hours notice to American public 
and Congress. In view of past assurances by 
authorized spokesmen, we respectfully sub- 
mit that this would amount to a breach of 
faith of which we are sure you are not aware. 

“Moreover, it would breach precedents 
established at all previous sessions of Gen- 
eral Assembly, which never considered chang- 
ing credentials decision arrived at by a previ- 
ous regular session. The widespread reports 
that U.S. plans to abstain on this credentials 
issue this week for first time amounts to 
inviting Communists to raise this issue. 

“If such action is planned we earnestly 
appeal to you to reverse it now. The 
Hungarian issue has stirred conscience of 
American people more deeply than any other 
question since war in which U.S. interests 
were not directly involved. If US. 
policy is to be changed we urge that it be 
done after fair chance for public debate not 
with only 24 hours warning.” 

CHRISTOPHER EMMET, 
Emergency Committee for U.N. Action 
on Hungary. 


APPROVING CREDENTIALS OF THE 
HUNGARIAN DELEGATION TO 
THE U.N. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to hear the remarks of the gen- 
tlewoman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GEORGE], and I subscribe fully to what 
she has said. 

The current decision of our delegation 
at the U.N. to abstain on the issue of ap- 
proving the credentials of the Hungarian 
delegation is one that friends of the 
captive nations of Europe will view with 
deep misgivings. 

The U.N. has already terminated the 
mission of Sir Leslie Munro which orig- 
inally was charged with the duty of in- 
vestigating the situation in Hungary 
subsequent to the suppresssion of the 
revolt in order to determine whether or 
not democratic processes had been elim- 
inated in that country. Instead of the 
Munro mission, this resposibility was 
transferred to Secretary U Thant. Now 
it appears that we are withdrawing from 
the fight on another issue. 

I would be the first to admit that there 
is a process of change going on in Hun- 
gary and in others of the Captive Na- 
tions of Europe. I recognize, too, that 
some of the elements of this change are 
moving in the direction of greater free- 
dom of religious worship and the resto- 
ration of the rights of individuals. On 
the other hand, the scope of the change 
is unclear and the specific extent of the 
amnesty granted to political prisoners 
is by no means definite. 

I submit that we should have a better 
idea of what we are talking about and 
what the scope of change in Hungary 
really is before we back down further on 
a matter of principle. I personally do 
not have enough facts to warrant any 
change of attitude. 

I call attention to one other matter 
which is worthy of notice in this con- 
nection. There is a strange double 
standard extant in the matter of colo- 
nialism. Some of our officials seem to die 
a thousand deaths whenever the Com- 
munists talk critically of our association 
with allies, such as Portugal, which still 
maintain colonies. They are quick to 
disclaim any intention on our part of 
contributing to the maintenance of 
colonialism. Prominent in this attack 
on colonialism are the new African 
countries. 

It is, indeed, strange however that 
thece same countries are the very ones 
which now apparently refuse to support 
the firmness of the United States on the 
question of the Communist colonialism 
which is now being practiced with white 
countries in Europe. 

I recognize that to some extent the 
question of the credentials of the Hun- 
garian delegation is an academic one, 
since the delegation is presently sitting 
and voting. At the same time this, too, 
is an important matter of principle and 
I would prefer that the United States 
vote on principle even if that meant 
being on the losing side, while those 
countries who have become bored, or 
fatigued, at the task of supporting the 
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rights of our fellow men behind the Iron 
Curtain would be free to vote to sweep 
the question under the rug. 


UNEQUAL RIGHTS PREFERENCE 
BILL SMOKESCREENS GRAB TO 
CONTROL NATION’S KILOWATTS 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Irrigation and Reclamation Subcom- 
mittee began hearings on S. 1007 and 
related House bills aimed at legislating 
a superpreference over U.S.-generated 
power benefiting public bodies and pri- 
vate corporations in the Pacific North- 
west. Ostensibly this unequal rights 
legislation is designed to protect the mo- 
nopoly on low-cost, subsidized public 
power enjoyed by the Pacific Northwest's 
favored class for the last quarter of a 
century. In this geographical area $1.7 
billion of U.S. taxpayers’ money has 
been poured out of the Federal Treasury 
for construction of the hydroelectric 
projects, transmission lines, and other 
public properties of the Government’s 
Bonneville Power Administration. In 
this area public power bodies, spawned 
by the attraction of cheap power, in 
many cases subsidized by bargain base- 
ment 2-percent interest REA loans, and 
spoonfed by State and Federal tax ex- 
emptions, plus other largess from the 
public purse, have been the constant 
beneficiaries of a modern-day distortion 
of the Robin Hood philosophy. 

Now, by the terms of S. 1007 that phi- 
losophy is not, any more, just the old 
Socialist hocus-pocus of “take it from 
the rich and give it to the poor.” Now 
that philosophy, by force of Federal leg- 
islative fiat, is to be “take it from both 
the rich and the poor in the rest of the 
country and give it to anybody in the 
Pacific Northwest, including corporations 
smart enough to locate high power con- 
= plants in Oregon and Washing- 

n.” 

Notwithstanding almost three-quar- 
ters of a century’s precedent for allowing 
public bodies preference in the purchase 
of power generated in U.S. taxpayer 
financed facilities, S. 1007, in effect, says 
these public bodies now shall come sec- 
ond to both public bodies close to the 
generation facilities and private com- 
panies close to them, too. 

At a time in U.S. history when equal 
rights is hotter than the proverbial $2 
pistol, electricity consuming citizens are 
going to be made second-class citizens 
unless they live in the shadow of electric 
generators paid for by their Federal tax 
dollars. If this were happening in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., there would have been 
parades and fire hoses all around the 
subcommittee’s hearing room this morn- 
ing. If the Kremlin had any interest in 
it, we would have a “Women’s Strike for 
Kilowatts” descending on the Capitol. 

But this is just a supposedly small 
matter of the fiscal rape of a few tens of 
millions of U.S. taxpayers, so hardly a 
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ripple crosses the congressional sea. I 
suppose things of this sort have become 
so commonplace today that it arouses 
but slight indignation in the public at 
large. Nevertheless, it has me consid- 
erably bothered. Perhaps this is because 
I happen to be close to it and because 
large numbers of the citizens of the State 
I am privileged to have a part in repre- 
senting will be victims of the crime. 
Perhaps it arouses fighting instincts in 
me because I haye been hearing so much 
equal treatment lipservice around town 
for the last couple of years that I believe 
it actually should apply to everybody, 
even when there is not a Kennedy vote 
mixed up in it somehow. Maybe all this 
is even because I am an anachronism or 
some kind of a non-Ivy League nut or 
something. I did not go to Harvard or 
MIT and even am a little happy about it. 
Nobody ever taught me that private cor- 
porations and private citizens living in 
Washington and Oregon are better and 
should be more favored than anybody 
else. They did not even hint that other 
Americans, including you and me, ought 
to shell out for the light bills and the 
power bills of this superpreferred, supe- 
rior, better than you and me, nondeseg- 
regated master class. Neither did they 
teach me that semianonymous bureau- 
crats in the Department of the Interior 
ought to be granted their craving for 
ezardom over the Nation’s electric energy 
resources. I am glad about this, too, 
however it may upset those semianony- 
mous inheritors of the Harold Ickes’ de- 
lusion of operating the country from that 
great block-square marble temple the 
Old Curmudgeon managed to have 
F. D. R. put in the WPA program. 

Of course, the story I am telling must 
be heard with an understanding of the 
foregoing. It comes from someone 
whose ancestors fled Europe to get away 
from the awesome dictation of central- 
ized executive power. It comes from 
someone whose public ethics are what a 
Presidential adviser calls “puritanical.” 
It comes from someone who really be- 
lieves Americans have enough sense and 
courage and ability and even a natural 
right to take a major part in determin- 
ing their destiny. So it is just possible 
this speech may be coming 50 or 75 or 
100 years too late. I hope not, but it 
sure is a possibility. Every time I hear 
the latest word from Stewart Udall and 
the White House I have a feeling the 
possibility is more and more real. 

Now, back to the story to be told: 
Once upon a time, a long while ago, 
somebody who worked for the Govern- 
ment in Washington became intrigued 
with the idea of the zestful living sub- 
stantial control over a country’s energy 
resources offered anyone who grabbed it. 
Since it is no secret the Constitution 
fixes such powers in the people and their 
elected representatives, that document is 
an obstacle, but not an insurmountable 
one to those seeking the zestful way of 
life. Some charge that those so seeking 
are members of a Fabian socialist plot. 
Some people say it is just a typical 
psychosis of anyone who feeds at the 
public trough long enough to get into the 
middle and top echelons of bureaucracy. 
Others say it just is the accelerated ap- 
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plication of Parkinson’s first law on 
the self-proliferation of bureaucracy. 
Whatever the reason, observers of the 
Interior Department and its Bureau of 
Reclamation particularly, and depart- 
ments and agencies and commissions in 
Washington generally, cannot but see a 
constant management of things aimed 
at grasping more and more electric kilo- 
watts to use as foundation stones for 
building the zestful life. 

Closer observation of the process of 
pulling power away from the people and 
their elected representatives into the 
hands of semianonymous bureaucracy 
reveals a real workable system for doing 
it. The system revolves around getting 
large numbers of voters in key States a 
constantly increasing vested interest in 
Federal power. You pick States with 
relative small populations, their Senators 
have the same vote as any others. You 
give them the vested interest by building 
Federal generators there and giving pub- 
lic bodies preference on their output and 
pricing it low. You encourage multipli- 
cation of public bodies by exempting 
them from taxes and granting them 
loans at giveaway rates. In little or no 
time you can depend on a solid phalanx 
of powerful lobbies to work day and 
night to make sure ample appropriations 
are passed to keep the ballrolling. Every 
kilowatt counts in this game and you 
can multiply them pretty fast with that 
kind of political support. Even so, the 
free enterprise system is just so darn 
workable that the private enterprise 
guys somehow keep building up kilowatts 
too. So you really have to keep on your 
semianonymous bureaucratic toes. You 
must think not only about out-kilowatt- 
ing the bad guys, but about how to grab 
some kind of control over their kilowatts, 
too. Even though you had good luck 
driving them out of the TVA area back 
in the 1930’s and 1940s, getting at them 
on a national scale is lots tougher. You 
do know kilowatts have to be moved 
from the generators to the consumers, so 
you get smart and try to figure some way 
to grab control over the transmission 
lines and make those private enterprise 
guys do business under your regulations 
and according to your terms. Then you 
will have them by the balance sheet. 

You are semianonymously sitting in 
your semianonymous office in the Ickes 
Temple figuring out how to do this by 
moving Interior and the Federal Power 
Commission in on short haul transmis- 
sion lines when some scientific and en- 
gineering types throw a large banana 
in your semianonymous electric fan. 
They come up with new long haul trans- 
mission technology. Instead of wheeling 
electric power only 300 or 400 miles, now 
they make it possible to transmit it over 
a thousand miles. It now becomes feasi- 
ble to tie together the various regional 
power pools of the country into one na- 
tional power grid. If you are not going 
to shift from semianonymous to really 
anonymous, you have to rethink the 
whole problem and come up with a way 
to control the national grid. As you 
think about it, the possibilities become 
really intriguing. Here is an op- 
portunity, finally, to get all the Nation’s 
kilowatts in one basket and if you can 
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just grab the handle, the bad guys have 
had it and you are in control. 

About that time your semianonymous 
lawyer comes in with more fuel for the 
fan. He tells you that if the Govern- 
ment builds these regional interties you 
have been thinking about as the way to 
grab control, it will be selling power all 
along the line. Knowing the situation 
so well, you immediately see its danger- 
ous implications. Your public power 
supporting in areas of origin of Federal 
kilowatts will now have competition from 
your public power supporters in non- 
origin areas. Yikes, the preference peo- 
ple you have counted on to lobby solidly 
for your transmission line appropriations 
will now be fighting amongst each other 
for your bargain basement electricity. 
You shake and tremble. You will be 
hearing more from all of them and en- 
joying it less. You will be enjoying it 
less from the powerful political forces 
who do not want massacre raids on their 
traditional regional monopoly on cheap 
power. You will be enjoying it less from 
the powerful political forces who want 
to cut themself in on some other region’s 
cheap power, now that it is technically 
possible. You have a giant rethink job 
to do. If you do not do it right and get 
the warring factions back arm-in-arm 
behind your transmission line appropria- 
tions, the bad guys will build the lines 
and you will have had it. It will be an 
ignominious way to expire, too, because 
former allies will have helped put the 
torch to your plans. The public groups 
of regions afraid of the massacre raids 
will do all they can to promote the 
private interties, simply because the 
private lines will insulate them from 
preference demands of public bodies out- 
side their region. 

After long, agonizing, aspirinizing re- 
appraisal, you come up with your master 
plan. You haul in the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
from their 50-mile hikes long enough to 
sign a new joint regulation. This makes 
private interties crossing Federal land 
subject to a condition that any excess 
wheeling capacity must be made avail- 
able to the Federal Government. This 
takes away from private interties their 
feature insulating a region from outside 
preferred demands because Federal pow- 
er can be sold direct to the customer even 
over private interties. You have pulled 
the rug out from under the public bodies 
who were starting to see a protective 
virtue for their regional interest in the 
private interties. They no longer have 
any place else to go. They will have to 
come back to you. You sweeten things 
up by announcing big plans for enough 
Federal kilowatts for all the preferred in 
order to hasten the return of the 
prodigals. 

Next, you shut up the noisiest and most 
politically powerful regional public pow- 
er group, that one out in the Pacific 
Northwest. In response to your reliable 
hypnotic suggestions, Stewart Udall tells 
Congress to give them their regional 
super preference. You have him tell the 
remaining, second class, nonequal 
righted regions to shut up, get back in 
line, put their lobbies back to work, get 
appropriations for Federal interties, and 
generators, boost FPC control over pri- 
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vate lines—and then they will get theirs, 
too. 
You are very smart, in your semi- 
anonymous way, so all this is timed and 
executed real good. The right speeches 
are made at the right places. The mim- 
eograph machine is managing the news 
with a barrage of press releases, all is 
going fine. The Senate was a breeze. 
You got the super-preference, second 
class region unequal rights PNW bill 
through without any trouble at all. Now, 
if all goes according to plan, you will do 
the same thing with the House. 

After that all you have to do is bit-by- 
bit—about $1 billion a bit—get some $8 
billion out of the U.S. Treasury to build 
the regional interties needed to put the 
national power grid together. 

That is all it takes to bring to reality 
your dream of a zestful life of power. 
Electric power. Political power. Eco- 
nomic power. Almost any other kind of 
power you can think of. Czar Udall will 
rule it all, but you will rule Czar Udall 
and all his successors. Insofar as the 
United States of America can be ruled 
and dominated by the control of its elec- 
tric power resources, you will rule it be- 
cause you will be exercising that control 
and exercising it tightly. Moreover, the 
time span of your control will be unlim- 
ited. You do not have to run for office 
every 2 or 4 or 6 years. So long as you 
keep your nose clean and keep yourself 
semianonymous, Civil Service regula- 
tions will permit you to enjoy your zest- 
ful way of life for a long, long time. 

To those who hear or read this speech 
and conclude that I am disgusted and 
bitter, let me say these few words of 
reassurance: You are 100 percent right. 

What is being perpetrated in the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion today is to my mind one of the most 
flagrant examples of the self-mutilation 
of the principles and philosophy of de- 
mocracy the world has ever seen. The 
pity is that this Nation is not seeing it at 
all, yet it is there to see in all its 
masochistic magnitude, 


AFRICAN SUMMIT MEETING 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have said many times that as Africa 
goes so will go the world. I cannot re- 
peat that often enough. 

The shortest crossing of the Atlantic 
Ocean is from Liberia in Africa to Brazil 
in South America. This should empha- 
size how closely knitted are the Western 
Hemisphere and the Continent of Africa. 

The African nations comprise a third 
of the membership of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. This 
should emphasize how important it is to 
our interest that there should be mutual 
sympathetic understanding of the aims 
and aspirations of our people and the 
aims and aspirations of the peoples of 
Africa. 
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Considering the great potential wealth 
of Africa and the restless drive of her 
people to make up for the years that are 
lost, I envision in the not too far away 
future an African nation that will be one 
of the great world powers. I know many 
of the African leaders, and I have con- 
fidence in their intelligence, their dedi- 
cation to their tasks and their determi- 
nation not to permit the colonialism of 
communism to entrap them. 

On the eve of the convening of a 32- 
nation African summit meeting in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, I am happy as the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa, for myself and I believe for all 
the members of the subcommittee, to ex- 
tend every good wish to the 32 African 
nations in their search for a blueprint 
for a future of continental development 
to assure by united effort the rapid and 
orderly attainment of worthy objectives. 

Mr. Speaker, this summit meeting at 
Addis Ababa, starting on May 22 is one 
of the tremendously important events of 
the times. I have just received a copy 
of the oversea release of the Associated 
Negro Press, of Chicago, and I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include from the 
material in this release an article by 
David A. Talbot. 


TALBOT'S LONG AND RICH BACKGROUND 


Mr. Talbot is a veteran of nearly 30 
years as correspondent on the African 
scene. 

Born in British Guiana, Talbot took 
his B.A. and M.A. degrees at New York 
University, then traveled extensively 
throughout Europe and Africa. After 
serving as editor of the African, monthly 
devoted to African thought and opinion, 
he joined the War Labor Board as a 
junior economist before taking up over- 
seas work in Ethiopia, where he has per- 
formed notably in several capacities. 

Talbot first went to Ethiopia in 1934, 
with the late Colonel John C. Robinson, 
American Negro air ace who served as 
pilot to Haile Selassie, taking the Em- 
peror on trips to the Ethiopian front 
after the Italian invasion in 1936. Tal- 
bot has maintained residence in Ethi- 
opia since the middle 1930’s. 

In 1946, Talbot founded the American 
Institute, which he continues to direct. 
Under his editorship, the Ethiopian 
Herald has become the leading Engtish- 
language daily. Formerly press consul- 
tant to the Imperial Ethiopian Ministry 
of Information, he is now adviser on 
English publications. He has secured 
50 scholarships enabling Ethiopian stu- 
dents to study abroad, and 30 of these 
students, now returned, are filling im- 
portant posts in government and na- 
tional life. 

Mr. Talbot’s article follows: 

EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE’S Views 
(By David A. Talbot) 

Appis AsaBA—What are some of the aims 
of the historic 32-nation African summit 
meeting which will be held here May 22- 
25? 

Many people in all parts of the world, 
filled with anticipation as to what will be 
the nature of the summit, are asking this 
question. 

Emperor Haile Selassie, in his official role 
as host, has thrown a great deal of light 
on the approaching African heads of states 
conference. In a timely intervention dur- 
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ing a recent press conference, His Imperial 
Majesty declared that the purpose of the 
conference could be reduced to three salient 
points: 

First, to speed independence for terri- 
tories still in a subservient position; second- 
ly, to exchange views on joint problems, such 
as raising the peoples’ living standards and 
improving conditions in the fields of econ- 
omy, culture and politics; thirdly, drawing 
of an African charter for unity. 

That the impending summit is historic is 
surely beyond question. Although called on 
the Government level, it is certain that many 
other levels of African corporate organiza- 
tions will be represented. True, observers 
from dependent Africa will have carte 
blanche, because, as His Majesty the Em- 
peror clearly stated, one of the many ob- 
jectives of the May summit will be con- 
cerned with the complete emancipation of 
the continent. 

It was not coincidental that the Emperor 
placed first on the list the subject of de- 
colonization. “To speed the attainment of 
independence of those areas in the continent 
that are still in a state of dependency,” was 
the categoric statement made to the press. 
All too evident, if the African summit is to 
achieve the broad aims that are pertinent 
to its terms of reference, the stamping out 
of colonialism must be one of the vital plans 
in its platform. 

The Emperor and many other leading Afri- 
can statesmen have repeatedly voiced the 
idea that no independent state in Africa 
could feel secure in its independence while 
other areas of the continent remain in a 
colonialist status. For the summit to be 
worth the effort, ways and means must be 
elaborated to assist the African freedom 
fighters in their struggle for independence, 

By and large, the mere meeting of all the 
independent African States is a bold stroke 
in the field of African unity. If a sign were 
needed to indicate the purposefulness of the 
African heads of states, surely the May sum- 
mit is clear and unequivocal. 

In his statement to the press, in which 
the Emperor gave a broad outline of why 
such a meeting has been called, he said: 

“For the first time in the continent's his- 
tory, one of the points in the purpose of the 
summit is to lay basic foundations for unity, 
to exchange views that will help to resolve 
common problems so that the standard of 
living of our peoples could be raised and so 
that ways and means of improving the eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political aspects of life 
of the continent could be provided.” 

The May summit, constituting as it will, 
the most important conclave of its kind in 
the history of the continent, will bring to- 
gether ideas, problems, plans, and aspira- 
tions of more than 200 million persons. The 
heads of states also represent the various sec- 
tions and areas of the continent. As such, it 
will provide a springboard for practical and 
forthright proposals concerning the problems 
that face the 32 nations and the continent as 
a whole. 

Beyond question, these problems are many; 
without doubt, many of them strike at the 
very heart of the nations’ existence as sov- 
ereign states. And since each nation cannot 
but cherish and safeguard its hard-won inde- 
pendence, it is readily obvious that they must 
use the unique opportunity afforded by the 
summit to their best advantage. 

Africa has had a slow start and must dou- 
ble its efforts to gain the time lost. 

There are, therefore, frontiers in every 
fleld of human progress that must be con- 
quered. How to do this will be one of the 
principal challenges facing the meeting. 
Africa is, as it were, engaged in a series of 
crusades, none of which could be carried 
on successfully singlehandedly. 

This points to the stubborn fact that after 
independence the next step is interde- 
pendence. And for this to be more than a 
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mere slogan, as the Emperor told the press 
conference, foundations for the prosecution 
of common beneficial aims must be laid 
down. The summit will therefore strive to 
initiate a modus operandi as a guideline to 
effective continental cooperation in all major 
fields. 

A universal charter for Africa is therefore 
envisioned. The story of the search for uni- 
fied and effective action is now well known. 
The Casablanca, Monrovia, and Malagasy 
trials have been proven fragmentary. In 
them all, however, are to be found proposals 
and principles that could be woven into an 
acceptable pattern. This, I believe, is the 
reason why the date for the beginning of the 

Ministers Conference was advanced. 

In moving toward an enlarged community 
there are problems, some known and others 
unforeseen. A universal African charter 
could act as a compass to meet some prob- 
lems and to avoid others. Close consulta- 
tion and collaboration will be necessary. 

As his Majesty the Emperor said: “To 
construct the necessary machinery for con- 
tacts among heads of states” would be one 
of the positive results of the May summit. 

It seems to me that with sobriety and 
healthy give and take the African heads of 
states could expect to lay the groundwork 
for a period of constructive cooperation on 
a continental level in several basic areas. 
They are expected “to elaborate procedures 
by which the independent African States 
could advance toward mutually beneficial 
goals and to safeguard their security.” 

Matters not from what angle the May 
summit is viewed, it is clear that it will 
mark a significant turning point in the his- 
tory of Africa, There is work to be done, 
and the African leaders, by this meeting, 
have shown their awareness of the complex 
tasks ahead and the need for concerted 
action. 

The challenge calls for dedication, for it 
comes from a cause on which hangs the 
future not only of Africa but that of the 
whole world. “A united Africa,” declared 
the Emperor, “will not only win her deserved 
place in world councils, it will contribute 
remarkably to world peace and security.” 


Mr. Speaker, I am further extending 
my remarks to include another article 
from the release of the Associated Negro 
Press, as follows: 

PONDERING OUTCOME or ADDIS ABABA SUMMIT 

WasHIncTon.—Aware of the seven major 
regional groups in Africa with several states 
having interlocking membership, observers 
here in the U.S. Capital hold the impression 
that the Addis Ababa conferees will place 
high on their list the question: How will the 
32 independent African nations organize 
themselves? 

The trend toward regionalism, as noted by 
these observers, resulted in two rival blocs 
with different concepts of relations to the 
former metropoles—the Casablanca states 
and the Monrovia states. However, it is fur- 
ther noted that while these differences may 
continue to some degree, the emphasis on 
continentwide unity is winning ground. 
This trend is evident since both the Casa- 
blanca and Monrovia groups are meeting un- 
der one roof—Ethiopia’s Africa Hall. All the 
states heeded Emperor Haile Selassie’s early 
bid for 100-percent attendance at the May 
summit talks. 

With regard to organization of the African 
States there are at least three types of pro- 


posals: 

1. The Lagos Charter of December 22, 
which looks toward a grouping of African 
nations similar to the Organization of Amer- 
ge States. 

as a model of the Casablanca 
N of 1961: A far closer unification of 
states than envisaged by the Lagos Charter— 
approaching a federation. 
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3. The reported recent proposal of Ghana’s 
President Kwame Nkrumah for an all-African 
organization involving a legislature (parlia- 
ment) and other federal institutions. 

Most students of African affairs in the U.S. 
Capital feel it is too early to guess exactly 
what will emerge from the Addis Ababa Con- 
ference in terms of an approach to organi- 
zation. 

The seven regional groupings, listed alpha- 
betically, are: 

1. The African and Malagasy Union. The 
13 members are Cameroun, Central African 
Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Da- 
homey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Malagasy Repub- 
lic, Mauritania, Niger, Rwanda, Senegal, and 
Upper Volta. All were formerly under French 
rule except Rwanda, which with Burundi 
formed the Belgian-administered United Na- 
tions trusteeship of Ruanda-Urundi. The 
UAM (the organization’s French initials) 
maintains a permanent Secretariat at the 
United Nations. 

2. Casablanca charter states: The six mem- 
ber nations are Algeria, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, 
Morocco, and the United Arab Republic. 

3. Council of the Entente: Members are 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Niger, and Upper 
Volta. 

4. The East African Common Services Or- 
ganization: The three members are Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika with partial Zanzi- 
bar participation. An outgrowth of the Brit- 
ish colonial administration which has been 
Africanized, its present functions are eco- 
nomic but may form the basis for some type 
of political federation following Kenya and 
Zanzibar’s independence, expected by the end 
of the year. 

5. Equatorial states: Members are Central 
African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Gabon, The group has an effective common 
market with a common external tariff. 

6. Inter-African and Malagasy Organiza- 
tion: The charter was initiated in December 
and is expected to be signed at Addis Ababa 
on May 23. However, some observers believe 
it might never come into being if a Pan- 
African charter is signed in the Ethiopian 
capital. Member nations are Cameroun, Cen- 
tral African Republic, Chad, Congo (Braz- 
zaville), Congo (Leopoldville), Dahomey, 
Ethiopia, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Mala- 
gasy Republic, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, 
Senegal, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Togo, Upper 
Volta. The original Monrovia group in- 
cluded Libya, Sudan, and Tunisia, both of 
which attended the initial May 1961 meet- 
ing in Liberia. Congo (Leopoldville), then 
in a state of turmoil, did not attend the 
Monrovia meeting. 

7. Pan African Freedom Movement for 
east, central and southern Africa (Paf- 
mecsa). Membership: Ethiopia, Somalia, 
Tanganyika, Uganda, Congo (Leopoldville) 
and major African nationalist political par- 
ties in non-self-governing territories. 

As the name implies, this body is devoted 
to the struggle for independence of the re- 
maining African territories by assisting the 
organization of freedom parties, giving finan- 
cial aid, and recommending policies such as 
economic sanctions against south Africa and 
Portugal and an appeal to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization powers against 
supplying arms to Portugal and providing 
scholarships to African political refugees. 


CLAUDE BARNETT’S COMMENTS 


Mr. Speaker, I am further extending 
my remarks to include the following ar- 
ticle by Claude A. Barnett, director of the 
Associated Negro Press, which he 
founded at Chicago in 1919. He has 
maintained close personal relationships 
with African leaders since his first trip 
to the continent in 1947. In all he has 
made 12 African tours, the most recent 
in 1962 following attendance at the 
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Lagos Conference of African heads of 
state. His article follows: 


Thirty-two African countries, which dur- 
ing the past score of years have won their 
freedom from colonization and white Euro- 
pean domination, are scheduled to have their 
leaders gather together at Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, May 23 to 25. A week earlier, the 
foreign ministers and their staffs of experts 
met in the same city to decide on the issues 
to be discussed and to draw up an agenda. 

The title of “Summit Meeting” is being 
tossed at the gathering. Although, to call 
it a conference, where the various leaders 
with their differing personalities, back- 
grounds and languages can get better ac- 
quainted and find a basis upon which to 
thrash out the main problems facing all 
African nations today, might be more 
appropriate. 

Efforts to bring these leaders together are 
not new. There have been half a dozen more 
or less formal attempts of this sort. 

Among these were: 

The Casablanca Conference, with five 
countries attending, was held in Morocco, 
January 1961, at which the Arab influence 
was felt; the Monrovia Conference, called by 
President William V. S. Tubman, of Liberia, 
in May 1961, and attended by 21 states; and 
the Lagos Conference, a followup meeting 
of the Monrovia gathering, in January 1962, 
with 19 nations represented. 

Perhaps one of the first such meetings was 
the First Conference of Independent Afri- 
can States, held at Accra in April 1958, and 
attended by eight nations. The Second Con- 
ference of Independent African States was 
held at Addis Ababa, in June 1960, attended 
by 11 independent African States. 

Another Accra Conference, in November 
1958, launched President Kwame Nkrumah’s 
idea of a Union of African States. Ghana 
and Guinea proclaimed their union and were 
later joined by Mali. The three states ap- 
proved a charter in May 1961. 

There have been meetings which were re- 
gional or based on common language. For 
example, there was an East African Con- 
ference, attended by those states and terri- 
tories which avail themselves of the Com- 
mon Services Organization, a group which 
seeks to find common ground because it 
served the various countries with common 
technical skills needed by all of the areas 
represented. Other meetings have been held 
by the French-speaking countries, which 
have been functioning as a “community”; the 
African and Malagasy Union; and the Equa- 
torial States Group, which contains some 
of the more recently recognized countries 
which have won their freedom. 

Most of these groups have been seeking a 
formula which will enable them to form 
some sort of alliance which would permit a 
degree of cooperative economic effort while 
remaining separate from a purely govern- 
mental standpoint. 

Dr. Nkrumah has carried the idea a step 
farther. It was his bold break from the 
dominance of England, in 1957, which 
sparked many of the efforts toward freedom 
and from his beginning, he has sought an 
all-African organization which might be tied 
together in some kind of federation. 

Most of the countries have seemed to shy 
away from any really definite bond along 
rigid political lines. Even Guinea and Mali, 
which formed forza while a sort of trium- 
virate with Ghana, are gradually seeking 
less binding relationships. 

It has been interesting to observe the 
leadership which has emerged from Ethi- 
opia and from which Emperor Haile Selassie 
has issued the invitation to the current 
meeting. Selassie has been an outstanding 
leader at three of the conferences, serving 
as host at two. The Ethiopian Emperor 
commands the respect of all the nations. 
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After all, his is the oldest of all African 
countries. 4 

I observed at the gathering of heads of 
states at Lagos, 16 months ago, the almost 
worshipful respect that was held for him by 
other participants. He gave the keynote ad- 
dress, 8 in Amharic which had to 
be translated into English and French—an 
exercise which consumed most of the 
morning. 

The Emperor’s views undoubtedly laid a 
platform for the younger nations to stand 
upon. In his first word, the Ethiopian 
leader laid down the premise that he was 
first, last and foremost an African and dedi- 
cated to the advancement of all the nations 
on the continent of Africa. 

The United States, Europe, Asia, the United 
Nations, and indeed, the rest of the world, 
will be watching this African Conference at 
Addis Ababa as an indication of what is 
going to happen to the peoples of the world’s 
second largest continent and the part they 
may be expected to play in the affairs of the 
world in the foreseeable future. 

STATISTICS ON AFRICAN STATES 

Here is a table showing the area and 
population of the 32 African states at- 
tending the Addis Ababa summit, as 
given in the release of the Associated 
Negro Press: 


Area 


Country (square | Population 
miles) 
Algeria. 852,600 | 10, 
Burundi 11, 600 3, 
Cai 183, 381 4. 907. 
241,000 1, 
. 513. 600 2. 
8 4 
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000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

Congo ements: 132, 046 000 
Congo (Leopoldy: „ 37 14, 000 
Dah 44, 695 1, 934, 000 
i 23, 000 

„ 000 

6, 691, 000 

3, 000, 000 

3, 300, 000 

2, 750, 000 

1, 400, 000 

5, 487, 000 

4, 900, 000 

727, 000 

11, 600, 000 

2, 870, 000 

42, 000, 000 

2, 500, 000 

: 3, 300, 000 

„925 2, 600, 000 

000 2, 000, 000 

500 | 12, 109, 000 

688 9, 404, 000 

850 1. 444. 000 

S 332 4, 168, 000 
Uganda. 981 6, 596, 000 
United Arab Republie.. 198 | 26, 059, 000 
Upper Volta 105, 900 3,635, 000 


previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PILLION] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent policies of the United States, directed 
toward Haiti, are following the same pat- 
tern that proved to be so self-defeating 
in Cuba. Our fumbling diplomacy aided 
Castro and abetted the Communist 
movement to produce the existing 
shameful and dangerous Soviet-Cuban 
military-political threat to this Nation. 

The Soviet-Communist forces are pur- 
suing the same pattern in Haiti that as- 
sured the Communist takeover of Cuba. 
The Communist officials in the Duvalier 
Cabinet are planning, encouraging, and 
diabolically carrying out a campaign of 
bloody terrorism in Haiti. 
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At the same time, the Communists in 
Cuba, in the United States, and in Latin 
America are building a hostile image of 
Duvalier as a bloody-voodoo dictator. 
This propaganda is intended to create a 
world opinion for the liquidation of 
Duvalier. 

A political vacuum would thus be cre- 
ated. And, only the Communists are 
prepared to fill this political vacuum and 
seize political control of Haiti. 

This was the exact pattern used to de- 
stroy Batista and to create Castro’s 
Communist Cuba. 

The State Department and our Gov- 
ernment are fiddling and finagling while 
the international Soviet-Communist 
forces are calculatingly coverting Haiti 
into a second Soviet satellite at our back 
door. 

In contrast to the realistic plans and 
actions of the Communist Party, the U.S. 
State Department has followed its nor- 
mal pollyanna policies. 

The present Communist infiuences 
around Duvalier are concrete proof of 
the success of the Communist policies 
and the utter failure of the U.S. State 
Department’s policies, programs, and 
diplomacy. 

The U.S. military mission, military as- 
sistance, economic, and technical aid 
have been a failure in Haiti, just as they 
proved to be a failure in Cuba. 

The State Department has withdrawn 
military and economic aid from Haiti. 
This cutoff of funds drove Duvalier to 
seek Communist assistance. The U.S. 
decision to withdraw aid was based upon 
the misuse of these funds. 

The State Department knew so little 
about Haiti, that they did not and do 
not today realize that U.S. aid has been 
purposely with malice aforethought sab- 
otaged by the Communist officials in the 
Haiti Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States can 
no longer permit our State Department 
to act as the general manager for the 
delivery of the free world to Soviet- 
Communist forces on the installment 
plan. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read recent Amer- 
ican newspaper attacks upon President 
Duvalier. Haiti accuses the U.S. State 
Department of inspiring this campaign. 
I agree with Haiti. These articles and 
editorials follow the State Department’s 
mistaken hope that if President Duvalier 
is removed from office, our problems with 
Haiti will be solved. 

Now, the issue in Haiti is not whether 
President Duvalier believes in voodooism. 
The security of the United States is not 
directly threatened by the murders and 
the terrorism reported in Haiti, as shock- 
ing as they are to us. 

The anti-Duvalier press campaign in 
the United States and around the world 
does not reveal but, in fact, conceals the 
actual issue. 

The fundamental issue posed by Haiti 
is that the Communist forces in Haiti, 
aided and abetted by the Communist 
parties of Cuba, France, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and the Soviet, are now in the 
process of seizing and consolidating de 
facto political power in Haiti. 

The Communist control in Haiti will 
first bring into Haiti, Czechoslovak, and 
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Polish technicians, to be followed by So- 
viet troops, armaments and nuclear mis- 
siles. 

Mr. Speaker, President Duvalier is a 
sick man. 

He is surrounded by a cunningly orga- 
nized network of Communist agents. 
They have isolated him from non-Com- 
munist contacts. 

Who are these Communist agents? 

Clovis Desinor was the former secre- 
tary to Duvalier. He is a confirmed 
Communist. He is the No. 1 Communist 
in respect to influence over Duvalier. 
He is now a member of the Cabinet, the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

Dr. Herve Boyer was brought into the 
Government by Desinor, Boyer is a 
French-trained Communist. His wife 
is also a French Communist Party mem- 
ber. Boyer is also a member of the Du- 
valier Cabinet, Minister of Finance. 

Luckner Chambronne is another Com- 
munist member of the Duvalier Cabinet. 
He is Minister for Public Works. He is 
also the personal financial adviser and 
secretary to President Duvalier. 

Jules Blanchet is another French- 
trained Communist. He is the repre- 
sentative of the Haitian Government in 
Europe. He is charged with maintaining 
contacts, and with bringing foreign mili- 
tary and economic assistance to Haiti 
from France, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and the Soviet. 

Dr. Jacques Fourcand is a well-known 
Communist. He is the personal phy- 
sician to President Duvalier. He is also 
Director of Social Welfare Bureau of the 
Department of Labor and Welfare. 

Lucien Montas, another Communist, 
is Director of the Political Division of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

These men, backed and supported by 
Castro in Cuba, and the Communist Par- 
ties of Europe, are the brains and brawn 
behind the Communist influence over 
President Duvalier. These are the men 
who are now in the process of delivering 
Haiti into the Soviet-Communist camp. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with- 
out meaning to anticipate the remarks of 
the gentleman, who has done an excel- 
lent job of outlining the detail in which 
the Communist web has been formed 
around Haiti and neighboring states, 
could the gentleman tell us if he will be 
able to give any alternative or plans 
that our State Department might have 
to combat this development? 

Mr. PILLION. The State Department 
has no plans to fill this vacuum that has 
been in effect, I think, since last August. 
There is a complete vacuum of thought 
in the CIA and the State Department as 
to how effectively to deal with the 
Haitian question. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Would I be er- 
roneous, in the gentleman’s opinion, if 
I stated that the State Department 
policy seems to be to minimize the situa- 
tion in Haiti, hoping for the better? 

Mr. PILLION. They are completely 
impractical in their approach to the 
Haitian problem. That is my confirmed 
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judgment after talking with a number of 
representatives of our Government. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Icertainly hope as 
a result of the gentleman’s discussion 
this afternoon we can prod the State 
Department into either developing a pro- 
gram or demonstrating that they are at 
least thinking about it. 

Mr. PILLION. I am afraid the time is 
gone for the State Department to be 
able to take effective action. The situ- 
ation in Haiti has deteriorated to a point 
where action must be taken far beyond 
the capabilities of the State Department. 

Now, I address myself to you, President 
Duvalier: 

The Communist Parties are planning 
and are prepared to remove you from the 
Presidency of Haiti either by execution 
or exile. Your days are numbered. Your 
fate is already sealed. 

Thus, for the sake of your Haitian peo- 
ple, I ask you, Mr. President, to officially 
request U.S. military intervention in 
Haiti for the purpose of restoring and 
maintaining order, and for the further 
purpose of assisting you to get rid of the 
Communists who seek to destroy you and 
your country. 

Mr. President Duvalier, Haiti and the 
United States have a mutual interest to 
be attained by our military assistance 
for intervention in Haiti. 

You can prevent the Communists from 
stealing your country, from converting 
Haiti into a Soviet puppet and satellite. 

The United States is not interested in 
permanently occupying Haiti. But, the 
United States is vitally interested in pre- 
venting Haiti from becoming a second 
Cuba-Soviet military and political base 
for Communist operations that would 
threaten the security and independence 
of the United States and all of Latin 
America. 

The further consolidation of Com- 
munist power in Haiti would be a 
tragedy for the people of Haiti. It would 
constitute another major and political 
disaster for the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, Communist domination 
of Haiti would greatly increase the So- 
viet-Communist threat to both our naval 
base in Guantanamo and to the Panama 
Canal. 

A Communist government in Haiti 
would exert constant Communist pres- 
sures, threatening the independent 
status of the Dominican Republic. 

If our Government now permits Cu- 
ban-Soviet-Haitian Communist forces to 
consolidate their power in Haiti, then 
worldwide distrust of our leadership, and 
further disintegration of our resistance 
to communism will be accelerated. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation can no longer 
afford to wholly entrust the security and 
survival of this Nation to the State De- 
partment. 

If we continue to watch and wait while 
the international Communist forces 
work and win, Haiti will soon become a 
second Soviet offensive military base. 

If we wait any longer, we will be con- 
fronted not by Haitian Communist 
forces, but by Soviet troops, armament, 
and missiles in Haiti. 

Our Government, today, is hopefully 
looking toward the Organization of 
American States or to the Dominican 
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Republic to provide an all-encompassing 
solution to the Haiti problem. 

We must keep in mind that President 
Bosch’s charges made to the United Na- 
tions did not deal with the penetration 
and consolidation of Soviet-Communist 
power in Haiti. 

Therefore, the referral of this question 
by the United Nations to the OAS ex- 
cludes the consideration of this vital 
question from their agenda. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation cannot rely 
upon the Dominican Republic or upon 
the OAS to pull our chestnuts out of the 
Haitian fire. 

The OAS lacks the organization, the 
military capabilities, the finances, and 
the leadership to take effective action 
for the protection of the vital interests 
of the United States in Haiti. 

Mr. Speaker, there is only one prac- 
tical alternative left to the United 
States: I call upon our President to im- 
mediately land sufficient military forces 
in Haiti to occupy for the purpose of 
protecting the vital security interests of 
both this Nation and this hemisphere. 

I call upon the President at the same 
time to invite all members of the Organi- 
zation of American States to participate 
in this military occupancy, designed, not 
to overthrow any legitimate chief of 
state; but to prevent a new Communist 
seizure of power in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

I further call upon the President to 
warn Cuban, Russian, Czechoslovakia, 
Polish, and Red Chinese Communists to 
keep their hands off Haiti. 

Mr. Speaker, defeat of this Communist 
scheme to seize power, will free the peo- 
ple of Haiti to develop an independent 
government of their choosing, and our 
forces can and must then be withdrawn. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government has 
many justifications for taking this nec- 
essary action. 

There is ample precedents for this 
action in international law. 

The Monroe Doctrine, long a firm cor- 
nerstone of our foreign policy, declares, 
in effect, that the United States will 
consider it hostile and dangerous to the 
United States if any foreign power es- 
tablishes any form of absolutist govern- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere, direct- 
ly or through third parties. This is 
what Communists have done in Cuba, 
and what they now intend to do in Haiti. 

The Caracas Declaration of Solidarity 
of 1954 declared: 

The domination of control of the political 
institutions of any American state by the 
international Communist movement, extend- 
ing to this hemisphere the political system 
of an extracontinental power would con- 
stitute a threat to the sovereignty and polit- 
ical independence of the American states, 
endangering the peace of America. 


Mr. Speaker, the justification for im- 
mediate action can be found in our land- 
ing of forces in Lebanon in 1958 in order 
to assure the stability of the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon. 

But, above all, our justification is the 
necessity of defending the national se- 
curity of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to reempha- 
size the fact that the failure of the poli- 
cies of our Government toward Haiti 
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have left us with no practical alternative 
except that of military intervention. 

International Communist forces are 
waging a war against us. They have 
declared this war. Their aim is to seize 
political power in one country after an- 
other until they rule the world. 

The Communist strategists say that 
in this war, the political power of the 
enemy must be destroyed, The will of 
the people must be overcome, manipulat- 
ed, and exploited to back Communist 
power seizures. 

The State Department has been un- 
able or unwilling to accept the fact that 
Communists are waging war against all 
free peoples for the political control of 
the world. 

On October 2, 1962, I warned the 
President and the Nation that Haiti 
was in imminent danger of duplicating 
the path of Communist Cuba. 

My statement at that time under- 
scored the fact that the State Depart- 
ment’s indecisive and do-nothing poli- 
cies of “don’t rock the boat” and “we 
can’t lose if we do nothing” were opening 
the doors of the Western Hemisphere to 
rapid Communist conquest. $ 

On March 15, 1963, I wrote to Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk warning that 
President Duvalier of Haiti was sur- 
rounded by Communists and that Haiti 
was in imminent danger of being cap- 
tured by Communist forces. 

In that letter I urged the State De- 
partment to formulate policies imple- 
menting the resolution of Congress of 
October 1962 to “prevent by whatever 
means may be necessary, including the 
use of arms, the Marxist-Leninist regime 
in Cuba from extending, by force or 
threat of force, its aggressive or sub- 
versive activities to any part of the 
hemisphere.” 

The answers of the State Department 
were evasive, and completely lacking in 
a practical approach to effectively deal 
with the Communist takeover in Haiti. 

Any further delay in dealing with the 
Haitian crisis may put Haiti beyond our 
help, History will not forgive us another 
delay and another defeat. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members of 
this House to support this call upon the 
President for an immediate military oc- 
cupancy of Haiti to protect the peace 
and security of this Nation and this 
hemisphere. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I am pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s remarks with reference 
to the Communist takeover in Haiti. I 
should like to ask him if, to carry out 
his doctrine, if a Communist regime is 
established, this Government should do 
all within its power short of war to see 
that that Communist regime does not 
survive? 

Mr. PILLION. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, but I do believe in this case an 
ounce of prevention is worth of a ton 
of cure. Now is the time to prevent the 
complete takeover of Haiti. There is a 
de facto occupancy by the Communist 
Party of Haiti, but they still have Du- 
valier to deal with. We could walk into 
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Haiti, I am quite sure, and get rid of 
the Communists around Duvalier by 
military occupancy. And that is the only 
way we can do it. 

Mr. UTT. If we do not do this, is it 
the gentleman’s opinion that their next 
move is to go into Santo Domingo? 

Mr. PILLION. Les, because right now 
they are in touch with Czechoslovakians. 
They have had a mission there. They 
have negotiated with the Poles. Com- 
munists have gone to Europe and gotten 
money for Duyalier from Iron Curtain 
countries. It is a progressive situation. 
Once a Communist government is firmly 
established in Haiti it is bound to flow 
over into the Dominican Republic. And 
the next in line is our own Puerto Rico. 
That is the next island that is going to 
go. It is just one step after another. 
As I say, an ounce of prevention is worth 
atonofcure. If we are going to do any- 
thing about Haiti we had better do it 
now, because a year or 2 years from now 
we will be confronted, not with the 
Haitian Ton Ton Macout forces or with 
the shattered army that he has there 
today, but we will be confronted with 
Soviet tanks and nuclear missiles. 

Mr. UTT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. I thank the gentleman 
for his interest. I know of his deep con- 
cern with this same problem. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I am pleased to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. STINSON. I certainly want to 
commend the gentleman for exposing the 
Communist threat in Haiti. I should like 
to ask a question. Does the gentleman 
have any idea as to what individual the 
Communists will try to put in power in 
Haiti instead of President Duvalier? 

Mr. PILLION. I would judge it would 
possibly be this chap Dupress who is now 
the top Haitian adviser of Castro in 
Cuba. That is my best judgment. He 
is a very active, very clever person. He 
is now in Cuba carrying on radio broad- 
casts to Haiti. I judge it might be he. 

Mr. STINSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


A TRIBUTE TO EMANUEL CELLER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, kind 
words of tribute to the Congressman from 
my State’s 10th District have been artic- 
ulated in this great Chamber on the 
event of his 75th birthday anniversary. 
I should like to join in that refrain of 
appreciation by my congressional breth- 
ren and say that to this speaker it 
has indeed been a source of inspiration 
and good fortune to have been able to 
serve with such a congressional giant 
as the gentleman from New York, EMAN- 
UEL CELLER. 

It has been some 23 years now since 
Manny first befriended me. During the 
course of those 23 years I have been par- 
ticularly impressed by his fervency, his 
cordiality, his incomparable ability, his 
genuine humility, and his tremendous 
political acumen. 
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For me, his continuing congressional 
career serves as an indispensable inspira- 
tion. Whenever I come face to face with 
a crucial decision, I like to think of how 
Manny CELLER would act given the same 
problem. Then the issue and the resolve 
somehow come into proper perspective. 

The increasing majorities by which 
Manny has been returned to the Federal 
City are more than tributes to his ability. 
They are also votes of confidence for his 
evinced courage of conviction and his 
dedication to the prosecution of man’s 
inhumanity to his fellow man. 

For 40 years he has been a leading con- 
gressional friend of civil rights and a foe 
of cant and bias in all forms. The Celler- 
ian contempt for bigotry was perhaps 
best characterized by the words of Manny 
himself when he wrote in his 
autobiography: 

I have no room in my heart for any tem- 
perance toward the degradation or despoiling 
of human dignity. 3 


Manny’s legislative accomplishment 
has had an everlasting impact on the 
American political scene, especially in 
the case of his dynamic advocacy for 
civil rights and antimonopoly legislation. 
His approach to the legislative process 
has been marked by a persistent concern 
for laws which guarantee our country’s 
very social and economic freedom. He 
will be around for some time to come— 
let us pray for at least another quarter 
of a century—continuing his fight to 
make our great Nation an ever better 
place to live. 

Manny, I am sure I speak for one and 
all, regardless of party affiliation, when 
I say that we, who have been privileged 
to have known you and to have served 
with you, respect, admire, and love you. 
And, in this affectionate regard, we could 
not be more partisan. 

That the tree of liberty grows and 
flourishes in Brooklyn is a condition 
which you have helped to nurture by your 
matchless work in Washington. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to congratulate the people of Israel 
on the 15th anniversary of the independ- 
ence of their sovereign state. As the last 
of the British mandatory forces left 
Palestine on May 14, 1948, the Jewish 
National Council issued their courageous 
declaration which established the Israel 
State and inaugurated a democratic 
government. 

In the subsequent years, Israel has 
emerged from an underdeveloped state 
to one of self-sufficiency. Throughout 
the country, great progress is evident. 
New schools and apartments, new fac- 
tories and oil refineries create a picture 
of prosperity. In fact just this past year, 
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industrial production has increased by 
13 percent. 

However, because of the lack of water, 
the development of the Negev, the desert 
land in the south, has not been as rapidly 
expanded as other fields. Yet, in the 
near future, a pipeline will be completed 
which will carry water to the parehed 
lands from the Sea of Galilee in the 
north. Dr. Ben-Gurion's dream of mak- 
ing the desert bloom may soon become 
a realized fact. However, industry 
around the Dead Sea has expanded above 
all expectations. Potash, marble, and 
salt products from this. region are now 
being exported throughout the world. 

The people of Israel have worked hard 
for their success. Yet, suecess has been 
attained, disproving the pessimistic 
prophesies of world opinion in 1948. 
They can surely be proud of their efforts 
and of their plans for future develop- 
ment. As a friend of the free world, 
their position in the world community 
is honored and respected. As a friend of 
the United States, I extend congratula- 
tions on their achievements. 

As Israel celebrates its 15th anniver- 
sary, we in the United States may be 
proud of the part which we played in the 
development of this remarkable Middle 
Eastern country. Immediately after its 
proclamation of independence, our Gov- 
ernment gave de facto recognition to the 
hard-pressed Israelis who were engaged 
in a struggle against attacking Arab 
forces. When the situation had become 
tenable, we began sending aid to the 
fledgling state. Through our efforts the 
hungry were fed, the immigrants settled, 
and the army supplied with equipment. 

Yet, it was the ingenuity of the Israeli 
people that built their country into what 
it is today—a showplace for democracy. 
Through the efforts of the Israeli Army, 
the diversified people who came to Israel 
from all corners of the earth were molded 
into a homogeneous race, one devoted to 
the progress of their country. This de- 
velopment has included agricultural 
modernization, industrial production, oil 
refining, and education. 

Through Israeli educational facilities, 
the nation has become a champion of 
the newly emerging States of Africa and 
a friend to many of the underdeveloped 
nations of four continents. From their 
schools go techniciams and experts to 
other countries who will, upon request, 
set up similar facilities as exist in Israel, 
be it a shipping line, communal village, 
or agricultural center. More important, 
though, these goodwill ambassadors take 
with them the principles upon which 
their government is based—liberty, 
equality, and justice. 

On this day, we salute the Israeli Gov- 
ernment on its 15 years of achievement 
and express the wish that the friendship 
which exists between our country and 
Israel will continue to increase in peace 
and harmony. 


A SALUTE TO ISRAEL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, 15 years 
ago, Israel was proclaimed a sovereign 
and independent nation and was recog- 
nized as such by the leading nations of 
the world. The dream of Jewish Zion- 
ists, forwarded by Herzl and Weizmann, 
had been fulfilled with the establishment 
of the national Jewish homeland on May 
14, 1948. 

From the day of its creation, though, 
Israelis have had to fight for their exist- 
ence as freemen. Solidarity and deter- 
mination have been the characteristics 
of the defenders of Israel. From their 
struggles with aggressive Arab forces 
have emerged a strong nation, bound to- 
gether by pride, religion, and common 
aspirations. 

Israel today is the most stable nation 
in the Middle East, where upheavals 
and coups are an everyday occurrence. 
To the world, Israel has become the sym- 
bol for peace and prosperity. Rapid eco- 
nomic development has taken place. 
Where once were deserts, cultivated 
fields now flourish. Cities have risen 
from the barren plains, and the ancient 
mining sites of Solomon reopened. 

Israel has also become a seat of learn- 
ing. Thousands of students from other 
nations have enrolled in the colleges and 
universities in Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv. 
Many more thousands of instructors 
have left Israel to teach the newly 
emerging nations of Africa the crafts of 
government and economic development. 

We in the United States should recog- 
nize with pride the fact that we helped 
to make Israel what it is today—a strong 
bastion of democracy for the Western 
World. It is with gratitude that I am 
able to contribute this message of good 
will to the people of Israel as they cele- 
brate their annual independence day an- 
niversary. 


A UNIFORM TIME BILL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in an effort to bring order out 
of the confusion which plagues many 
areas of this Nation during the summer 
months, I am introducing a bill which 
would put the entire Nation on daylight 
saving time for 3 months of the year. 

This legislation is companion to a bill 
being sponsored in the Senate by the 
Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON of Vir- 
ginia. Under it this Nation would ob- 
serve daylight saving time from 2 o'clock 
ante meridiem on the last Sunday of 
May each year until 2 o'clock ante 
meridiem of the first Sunday after Labor 
Day in September. 

This bill would make clear that it is 
the intent of the Congress to extend 
daylight saving time to all persons and 
operations in the United States during 
these 3 summer months. This action is 
in accordance with clause 5, section 8, 
article 1 of the Constitution which dele- 
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gates to the Congress the power to fix the 
“standard of weights and measures.” 

In the past month we have seen sev- 
eral areas switch to daylight saving time. 
This annual change of time is a con- 
fusing process. It is an inconvenience 
for our common carriers who must meet 
and deal with schedules, for our commu- 
nications industries, for broadcasters 
and banking and, in fact, for our busi- 
ness activity in general. 

This variance in time can also be quite 
costly. It has been estimated, I am in- 
formed, that one railroad alone spends 
$35,000 to $40,000 a year to adjust its 
information service to its passengers, 
when this time change occurs. It sounds 
like something out of Lum n Abner to 
pose the question, “What time will the 
3 o'clock train leave, at 2 or 4?” But 
this question is posed by these time 
changes, to the confusion of the public 
and the carrier. 

The boundaries, geographical, and 
political, which regulate the observance 
of standard or saving time, add more 
confusion. Some States have made sav- 
ing time illegal, thus placing a political 
boundary on the issue, while others leave 
it up to municipalities and local govern- 
ing units to determine. Our time zones 
are now geographically fixed, but even 
here controversy has arisen. 

The need for a rational and definitive 
coordination of time across this Nation 
is clear, and the Congress has the dele- 
gated power under the Constitution to 
bring it about. I feel this bill will 
achieve this. 


STUDENTS AT PRINCETON UNI- 
VERSITY GO ON A RAMPAGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. MCDOWELL] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MeDbO WELL. Mr. Speaker, only 
a few days ago nearly a thousand stu- 
dents at Princeton University, as the 
Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, point- 
ed out in an editorial, engaged in “‘shock- 
ing rioting” and “cut loose with a sense- 
less orgy of hooliganism. They tore down 
fences, threw fireworks into a dance hall, 
trampled hedges and gardens, tore out 
screens and upset garbage cans, broke 
windows, set fires, threw cherry bombs, 
staged a panty raid, and released a 1-ton 
air compressor on a highway where it 
went tearing down a hill, a menace to 
traffic and life.” 

In fact, the Wilmington Morning News 
commented on the “puberty rites” at 
Princeton. 

I include here the editorial from the 
Wilmington Morning News, for the in- 
formation of my colleagues: 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Morning 
News, May 13, 1963] 
PUBERTY RITES at PRINCETON? 

The puberty rites of tribes we think of as 
backward vary widely and include a good deal 
of cruelty. But many of them seem to serve 
a social purpose. Perhaps they even prevent 
serious juvenile delinquency. If so, Amer- 
icans might in their desperation consider 
promoting studies by a team of anthropolo- 
gists to learn how primitive puberty rites can 
be effectively adapted to American society. 

These refiections are promoted by two news 
items last week. One of them reports the 
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remarks of Dr. Paul Z. Kaunitz of the Yale 
School of Medicine. He suggested that 
adolescent preoccupation with motor cars, 
excessive speed, and daredevil driving can 
be compared to the puberty rites of the Zuni 
Indians of New Mexico. 

But, he said, there is a serious difference. 
The Zuni rites are dictated by tradition and 
approved by the tribe. The rites“ of our 
own teenagers evoke only disapproval. Once 
a tribesman has completed his puberty 
rights, which may involve great daring, suf- 
fering, and hunger, he is accepted as an 
adult and usually behaves responsibly. Our 
own teenagers, who are not following an ac- 
cepted pattern, may graduate into further 
delinquency. 

We might well ask to what extent the 
teenage Negro demonstrators in Birming- 
ham, who were beginning to get out of hand, 
were unconsciously engaging in the counter- 
part of puberty rights. And we might well 
ask the same question about the shocking 
rioting that has taken place in Princeton. 

Princeton students, though they are a bit 
older and should be more adult than the 
examples we have been citing, cut loose with 
a senseless orgy of hooliganism. They tore 
down fences, threw fireworks into a dance 
hall, trampled hedges and gardens, tore out 
door screens and upset garbage cans, broke 
windows, set fires, threw cherry bombs, 
staged a panty raid, and released a one-ton 
air compressor on a highway where it went 
tearing down a hill, a menace to traffic and 
life. 

We civilized folks don’t seem to know how 
to handle our teenagers. Maybe we should 
ask some savage tribes to send a “Peace 
Corps” to help us. 


NEW DIRECTION FOR USES? 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it needs 
no reaffirmation that one of the most 
important continuing problems of our 
country is that of unemployment. I ap- 
plaud the actions which have been taken 
by Government at all levels and by pri- 
vate groups and corporations to strike 
at the heart of the unemployment prob- 
lem—the question of skills which have 
become unmarketable due to the rapid 
technological progress we have experi- 
enced in our economy. Giving workers 
new skills when theirs can no longer 
support them, moving these new skills 
into the jobs which now go begging be- 
cause there is no one to fill them with 
the skills they require is the basic path, 
in very simplified form, which we must 
follow. 

One agency of our Federal Government 
which has a part to play in this process 
is the U.S. Employment Service, a divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity in the Department of Labor. This 
agency, the USES, works with the State 
employment services of the various 
States to attempt to find positions for 
the unemployed, places in which the 
skills they have may be used. Where 
these skills are no longer marketable, 
other programs—most importantly re- 
training—come into play. 
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Actions of the USES and its associated 
State employment services have taken a 
new direction. I seriously question 
whether the new direction which this 
agency is taking—turning its attention 
to finding workers to fill the jobs that 
are open rather than seeking out jobs 
for the unemployed—is justified. The 
distinction between the two may seem no 
more than two sides of the same coin, but 
it is deeper than that. The proper func- 
tion of the Employment Service is to aid 
the unemployed, to act as their contact 
with the open jobs in the labor market. 
Job opportunities which come to the at- 
tention of the Employment Service 
should be used to assist those who have 
registered with the Service. If no one in 
the unemployed pool known to the Serv- 
ice has the skills to fit the job, this would 
open a chance for the utilization of the 
new Manpower Training Act to give one 
is unemployed the skills to fit the 

ob. 

But, as I have noted, the Employment 
Service has turned away from this ap- 
proach. It now has gone into direct 
competition with private employment 
agencies as a medium through which job 
opportunities are circulated to the com- 
munity at large, not just among the un- 
employed. And, with the resources of 
the Federal Government behind it, the 
Employment Service enters this com- 
petition with a distinct advantage. The 
extent of the competition is well illus- 
trated in the “help wanted” section of 
the classified advertisements of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat for the weekend 
of March 16-17. Ads by the Missouri 
State Employment Service, affiliated 
with the USES, are the more eye- 
catching, more expensive ads in the 
help wanted columns. Companies and 
private employment agencies face com- 
petition from a Government-sponsored 
entity willing, it appears, to spend sey- 
eral hundred dollars a week in the St. 
Louis community to seek out workers 
for jobs which are open, when it has as 
its primary task finding open jobs for 
the unemployed workers it is charged 
with aiding. 

In addition, I am informed that the 
Employment Service has entered the 
college placement field, sending recruit- 
ers to the colleges and universities of the 
country urging that the Service be used 
as a way in which graduating seniors 
make their employment contacts. Again 
We see a Government agency running 
head on into private efforts, competing 
with private businesses in attracting 
skilled talent. We have a demand for 
skilled personnel in our economy, and 
this demand has long been in touch with 
the sources of supply to work out a 
proper accomodation without Govern- 
ment interference or control. Our un- 
employment problems are not among the 
skilled, the trained; the Employment 
Service does a disservice to the people it 
is in business to help—the unemployed— 
when it turns its attention and re- 
sources to the task of matching the em- 
ployed or ready employables with job 
openings which exist. 

I would urge the Employment Service 
to abandon this new area of operation 
into which it has entered. This is an 
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area in which the free play of economic 
forces has fashioned procedures which 
meet our national needs quite ade- 
quately. There is an important job to 
be done by the Employment Service, and 
it is hurting its capability to do this job 
by using its resources to branch out into 
a field where it does not belong. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentlewom- 
an from New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following brief, but excellent, account of 
the spring meeting in Lausanne of the 
Interparliamentary Union was submitted 
by our very able executive secretary, Dr. 
George B. Galloway. 

The U.S. group was well prepared for 
their work at the Conference, and each 
of the five committees was covered by 
one U.S. delegate throughout the Con- 
ference. 

As president of the group, I wish to 
pay my respects to all the delegates— 
Senators ERNEST GRUENING and MAURINE 
NEUBERGER and Representatives W. R. 
POAGE, ALEXANDER PIRNIE, and EMILIO Q, 
Dappario—who were most diligent and 
hardworking during the entire Confer- 
ence. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION COUNCIL AND COM- 
MITTEE MEETINGS, APRIL 15-20, 1963 
The spring meetings of the Interparlia- 

mentary Union Council and standing com- 

mittees were held in Lausanne, Switzerland, 

April 15-20, 1963, in the Palais de Beaulieu. 

Nearly 200 members of Parliament from 42 

different countries in all regions of the 

world participated. The delegation from the 

United States consisted of Representative 

KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, chairman; Repre- 

sentatives W. R. POAGE, ALEXANDER PIRNIE, 

and Emmo Q. DapparIo; and Senators 

ERNEST GRUENING and MAURINE NEUBERGER. 

Dr. George B. Galloway, executive secretary; 

Darrell St. Claire, fiscal oficer; and Dr. 

Charles J. Zinn, law revision counsel of the 

House of Representatives, accompanied the 

delegation. 

The Conference opened with a general 
session at which the delegates were welcomed 
by Swiss officials of Lausanne and the Can- 
ton du Vaud, and by the new IPU president, 
Raneiri Mazzilli; and heard an address on 
the history of Swiss political institutions by 
Mr. Friederich Wahlen, Swiss Foreign Min- 
ister. 

Four days of the Conference were devoted 
to a series of meetings by the five standing 
study committees of the Union. The Politi- 
cal and Disarmament Committee, on which 
the United States was represented by Rep- 
resentative PRNIE, debated two topics: (1) 
Methods of increasing the effectiveness of 
United Nations’ action in maintaining inter- 
national peace and security; and (2) the 
creation of denuclearized and limited arma- 
ments zones as a first step toward general 
and complete disarmament. The Parlia- 
mentary and Juridical Committee, on 
which Representative Dappario represented 
the United States, discussed the reports of 
its subcommittees on space law and juvenile 
delinquency, and considered the adaptation 
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of representative institutions to the social, 
economic, and political realities of the world 
today. The Economic and Social Committee, 
where Representative Poace represented the 
United States, debated the world problem of 
development, including (1) equality between 
states as an essential basis of international 
cooperation and development; and (2) rela- 
tions between industrialized countries and 
states in process of development. A joint 
meeting of the Parliamentary and Juridical 
Committee and the Economic and Social 
Committee considered the problem of politi- 
cal institutions and administrative struc- 
tures in developing countries. The Cultural 
Committee, on which Senator NEUBERGER 
represented the United States, discussed 
democratic access to educational facilities. 
And the Committee on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, where Senator GRUENING repre- 
sented the United States, debated racial dis- 
erimination. On all these topics the U.S. 
delegation was equipped with position 
papers prepared or pertinent documents as- 
sembled in the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress. 

During the Conference the executive 
committee of the Union held its 128th ses- 
sion, and the Interparliamentary Council 
held its 92d session. Representative KATH- 
ARINE St. GEORGE represented the United 
States at both these sessions, 

The five permanent study committees sub- 
mitted an account of their work to the Inter- 
parliamentary Council which, at a meeting 
held on April 20, drew up the agenda for 
the 52d Interparliamentary Conference to 
be held in Belgrade from September 12 to 
20, 1963. 

The subjects to be discussed there will be 
(1) methods of increasing the effectiveness 
of United Nations action in maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security; (2) the crea- 
tion of denuclearized and limited armaments 
zones as a first step toward general and com- 
plete disarmament; (3) space law; (4) the 
world problem of development; and (5) 
racial discrimination. 

There will also be an exchange of views on 
the question of giving adequate hearing to 
the opinions of economic and social groups 
within Parliament. 

The wide subject of “Democratic Access 
to Educational Facilities,” studied by the 
Cultural Committee, was not made the sub- 
ject of a draft resolution but was referred 
to a subcommittee for further study. 

Finally, it was decided to take up study 
of the important problem of the “Adaptation 
of Representative Institutions to the Social, 
Economic and Political Realities of the World 
Today.” This is a theme of particular in- 
terest for the Centre on Parliamentary Docu- 
mentation and Research, which the Council 
decided to establish in Geneva at the time 
of its Lausanne session. 

The Lausanne session resulted in the ad- 
mission of four new member groups, all 
Africans, to the Union. They were Cam- 
eroon, Senegal, Sierra Leone, and Somalia. 
Two other groups, Monaco and Pakistan, were 
reactivated. The Union now has 69 members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE B. GALLOWAY, 
Executive Secretary. 
May 7, 1963. 


CADMIUM 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, if a 
business firm cornered the market on a 
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key commodity, held this commodity off 
the market until an artificial shortage 
was created, and then released this com- 
modity in dribbles to the highest bidder, 
it most certainly would find itself in 
trouble with the Justice Department for 
possible violation of our Nation’s anti- 
trust laws. 

Yet, this is the identical situation we 
face in the cadmium market, a metal vi- 
tal to a number of industries. 

A year ago, a developing shortage of 
this important metal was brought to my 
attention by the metalplaters in my dis- 
trict. It was further discovered that the 
Federal Government had some 11 million 
pounds of cadmium stockpiled over and 
above its foreseeable maximum needs. 

I introduced a bill in the last Congress 
to release 2 million pounds of this stock- 
piled metal. For one reason or another, 
the General Services Administration did 
not see fit to issue a favorable report on 
this bill until some 4 months later—too 
late for Congress to take action before 
adjournment. 

I introduced an identical bill the first 
day of the current session of Congress. 
Through prompt and effective action on 
the part of the House Armed Services 
Committee and its Subcommittee No. 2, 
chaired by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. PHILBIN], this issue was 
brought to speedy hearings in record 
time. 

During these hearings, both cadmium 
producers and consumers voiced concern 
over the procedures that GSA proposed 
to use in disposing of the surplus 
cadmium. 

However, GSA assured the committee 
that its procedures would not upset the 
market, and that the price of cadmium 
would not be driven upward. The com- 
mittee agreed to let GSA try its pro- 
cedures, as long as safeguards were taken 
not to disrupt the market, so that the 
cadmium could be released as quickly as 
possible. 

The bill for the release of 2 million 
pounds of cadmium was passed by Con- 
gress and signed into law by the 
President. 

The General Services Administration 
proceeded to establish what it called an 
“upset price” in this surplus commodity, 
and it has turned out that the price was, 
indeed, well named. It has upset entire 
industries, forced the market price up 
out of all reason and in effect has served 
to penalize those which Congress at- 
tempted to assist. 

The General Services Administration 
first put out 150,000 pounds of cadmium 
to any and all bidders, despite state- 
ments in the hearings and the commit- 
tee report urging GSA to limit cadmium 
sales to those who would use it in the do- 
mestic market. 

Evidently, speculators stepped into the 
field, because the prices received were 
above all reason. Of the 10 successful 
bidders on the April 30 award, four were 
metal traders, one was an electroplating 
firm and the remainder were manufac- 
turers with their own plating facilities. 

The average price of the awards was 
$2.43 a pound, The Federal Govern- 
ment’s cost of acquiring the metal was 
$1.94 a pound. 
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Immediately, the price of cadmium on 
the domestic market shot up to the price 
of the Government sale. 

Where small business firms engaged in 
electroplating had been hurt badly by 
the reluctance of the Federal Govern- 
ment to release this metal it did not 
need, they now found that the proce- 
dures used by GSA had hurt them again 
by forcing up the price of this essential 
metal necessary to their continuance in 
business. 

Another 118,000 pounds of cadmium 
contracts were awarded by GSA just the 
other day, and despite the fact that this 
amount was supposed to be set aside for 
small business, with no bids lower than 
the upset price, again speculation en- 
tered into the picture —speculation 
caused by the Federal Government's ma- 
nipulations and faulty analysis. 

Only 12 plating firms were successful 
bidders on 56,000 pounds of cadmium. 
Eight suppliers picked up 40,000 pounds, 
while four manfacturers with their own 
plating facilities picked up the remain- 
ing 22,000 pounds. 

Further, a number of plating firms 
which bid identical prices as those who 
were awarded contracts did not receive 
a pound of cadmium for their efforts. 

Suppliers got the cadmium. The users 
did not. 

I feel that the will of Congress has 
been thwarted, that GSA through its 
manipulations has succeeded in hurting 
those which Congress was attempting to 
help. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
somebody has cleaned up because of the 
lack of proper action by GSA in dispos- 
ing of these stores of cadmium. Fur- 
thermore, these people have cleaned up 
at the expense of small business firms 
engaged primarily in the electroplating 
business. 

It is already too late to undo the dam- 
age which has been done by GSA and 
its public-be-damned and Congress-be- 
damned attitudes. However, there is 
still time for GSA to adjust its policies 
for the remainder of the cadmium sur- 
plus which is authorized to be disposed 
of in the next few months. 

About a year ago, cadmium sold for 
$1.70 a pound before the Government- 
created shortage developed. Today, it is 
going for $2.50 a pound and better. 

If GSA does not straighten out this 
mess within the next week or 10 days, I 
intend to introduce proposed legislation 
to release an additional 5 million pounds 
of stockpiled cadmium at no more than 
the cost of the average price at which 
the Government acquired it, which was 
$1.94 a pound. 

I am sure that this proposed legisla- 
tion would meet with the approval of 
cadmium users, responsible cadmium 
producers, and the vast majority of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS STUM- 
BLES IN BRAZIL 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] may ex- 

tend his remarks at this point in the 

Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment, there is no area in the world 
more important to the United States 
with respect to its defense and its eco- 
nomic vitality than Latin America. 

For this reason, I welcomed the op- 
portunity to participate in the studies of 
our aid program in this hemisphere con- 
fucted by the Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations. These studies 
included the taking of testimony in the 
principal capitals of South America in 
1955, and the filing of a report on the 
technical assistance program in Latin 
America; the hearings and report of the 
subcommittee on the aid program in 
Peru; the holding of hearings in Mexico, 
Honduras, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico in 
1960 and hearings on the Alliance for 
Progress, both in Washington and South 
American capitals in 1961. 

During these various studies, I made it 
a point to discuss conditions and our gov- 
ernmental activities in the particular 
country with representatives of Ameri- 
can business concerns located in South 
America, and I gained the impression 
from visiting these business operations 
and from my discussions with American 
businessmen and diplomatic officials that 
the investment of American capital in 
Latin America was making a lasting and 
beneficial contribution to the develop- 
ment of economic strength and the 
building of a middle class so desperately 
needed for the development of Latin 
American nations through free economic 
and political institutions. 

I was distressed when the administra- 
tion’s tax bill in the 87th Congress did a 
complete about-face from the tax incen- 
tive principle for foreign investment of 
the Boggs bill, H.R. 5, which passed the 
House of Representatives in the 86th 
Congress. Instead of encouraging eco- 
nomic development abroad through pri- 
vate capital investment, the tax bill ac- 
tually punished American businesses 
abroad by the taxation of foreign-earned 
income at its source and by the abroga- 
tion of tax treaties. 

It is perfectly apparent that unlimited 
amounts of U.S. taxpayers’ funds turned 
over to Latin American governments on 
the basis of promises rather than per- 
formance can never substitute for the 
healthy, lasting economic growth result- 
ing from American business operations 
in Latin America. 

A recent editorial in the Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) News is entitled “Alliance for 
Progress Stumbles in Brazil.” 

I can only add that unless there is a 
reversal of our approach in our efforts to 
assist our Latin American neighbors to 
attain economic strength and political 
stability, the Alliance for Progress will 
not only stumble, but will fall on its face. 

I include the editorial at this point in 
my remarks: 

[From the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News, May 11, 
1963] 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS STUMBLES IN BRAZIL 


One of the most important developments 
in foreign affairs during the last few days 
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was the announcement by President Joao 
Goulart of Brazil that he will make no 
further effort this year to impose limits on 
pay raises for Federal employees. 

This is scarcely a dramatic development 
compared to much of the recent news from 
Latin America, but the meaning is clear: 
Brazil is not going to stick by the agreement 
it made on March 25 as a condition for ob- 
taining a $398 million loan from the United 
States, under the Alliance for Progress. 

The conditions of that loan called for 
Brazil to launch a 3-year program to control 
inflation; Brazil’s inflation is the worst in 
Latin America, and one of the greatest im- 
pediments to the Alliance for Progress, As 
a first step, Goulart agreed to hold increases 
in Federal employees’ pay to 40 percent above 
the 1962 level. 

He has now abandoned this agreement, 
seemingly without a fight. As soon as pay 
for Federal employees came under discussion 
a few days ago in the Brazilian Congress, 
spokesmen for Goulart said he would be 
willing to accept increases up to 60 percent 
over the 1962 level. This concession was 
made in the face of hundreds of demands 
from members of the Congress for Federal 
pay raises going even higher than 60 percent. 

The easy response would be to say that 
Goulart showed bad faith in his negotia- 
tions with U.S. foreign aid officials. But 
US. officials specializing in Latin America 
are fully informed of Brazil's economic and 
political situation. They could scarcely 
have misjudged Goulart’s ability to deliver 
on his part of the loan agreement. 

But those who negotiated this latest loan 
to Brazil would have had great trouble 
winning support for it from Congress and 
the U.S. public if they had not obtained a 
promise from Goulart that he would take 
immediate steps against inflation. There 
is, in other words, a basis for suspecting that 
if bad faith has been shown, it has been 
mostly on the part of the officials who agreed 
to the terms under which U.S, funds are be- 
ing loaned to Brazil. Goulart was probably 
willing to agree to practically any terms in 
order to get the loan. 

Teodoro Moscoso, director of the U.S. Al- 
lance for Progress agency, said in a recent 
interview with Ben F. Meyer of the Associated 
Press that “Intuitively, even those Americans 
who do not know the details are in favor of 
the Alliance.” He listed Brazil along 
with Argentina, Chile, and Colombia 
as the most important South American 
countries, and said each has launched an eco- 
nomic stabilization program as the basis for 
receiving U.S. aid. 

Goulart’s announcement that he was re- 
neging on a key part of Brazil's stabilization 
program came the day after Moscoso’s re- 
marks were published. 

Moscoso is quite right in believing that 
most U.S. taxpayers are “intuitively” willing, 
even anxious, to do what they can to com- 
bat Latin America’s economic and social 
problems. But U.S. taxpayers will quickly 
lose their enthusiasm for supporting a long- 
term aid program to Latin America if they 
are given many occasions for suspecting that 
their own officials are misleading them as to 
the program’s accomplishments. In this 
case, Americans were misled on the extent to 
which Goulart had developed political sup- 
port at home for an economic stabilization 
Program. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF ISRAEL 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, the strug- 
gle of Israel to obtain and maintain in- 
dependence since her founding 15 years 
ago has excited the imagination of all 
those who love liberty and hope to see 
the rule of law become a worldwide 
principle. 

The independent State of Israel was 
born in the mind of Theodore Herzl, 
whose words and deeds framed the 
dreams of Jews for the last 2,000 years 
to return to their homeland. Herzl, by 
his creation of the world Zionist move- 
ment, brought together the organizing 
talents of the Jewish leaders of a gen- 
eration ago in the plan for a new Jewish 
state in the Holy Land, Palestine. Set- 
tlers were sent, Jewish community plans 
were established, and the British Gov- 
ernment who controlled the Palestine 
area under mandate was appealed to for 
aid. However, before this new state 
could be formed the Jewish people were 
to go through their greatest agony—the 
Nazi extermination camps, in Hitler’s 
mass campaign against the Jews of cap- 
tured Europe. 

At the end of the war there were 
some 900,000 people living in what was 
to become the State of Israel, then still 
under British control. Slowly a great 
number of those who survived the ghet- 
tos and death camps of Nazi-occupied 
Europe started to make their way to their 
homeland. Many succeeded against the 
greatest of obstacles, including the most 
important of all, the fact that this new 
homeland to which they were going was 
itself not yet free. 

Yet on they came, and there shelter 
was made for them in the Holy Land— 
often it meant only a cave or mean 
shack, but with their tremendous deter- 
mination and hope nothing found them 
daunted. 

Finally, after agonizing months of 
fighting and terrorism against the Brit- 
ish, and with the aid of the United Na- 
tions, Israel achieved its independence 
on May 14, 1948. The patriots who had 
fought so long laid down their arms and 
took up their plowshares to begin the 
process of creating out of a desert waste- 
land, a nation free and prosperous to 
which all Jews could come in freedom 
from want and fear. 

The first years were rugged and sur- 
vival precarious—a constant battle 
against both the unyielding land and the 
unyielding hostility of her Arab neigh- 
bors. But determination and strength of 
purpose, combined with judicious use of 
American aid funds and other grants in 
aid from the world Jewish community, 
saw victory, at least in land reclamation 
and the development of schools and com- 
munity services in much of this desert 
land. 

And now, in that small strip at the far 
end of the Mediterranean, the land to 
which Moses led his people from Egypt, 
new wealth has blossomed forth in a 
rich, fertile, and progressive Israeli 
State. Peoples of many nations, Yeme- 
nis, Germans, Russians, all have melted 
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together as free citizens dedicated to de- 
fend their country from outside aggres- 
sion, and to build it internally in free- 
dom for all. 

Israel, now a land of over 2 million 
people, has accomplished a miracle in 
our time and under our own eyes. We all 
should salute her success to date and 
wish her the continued peace she so ar- 
dently desires in which to work out her 
future. 


NATIONAL POLICE WEEK 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BoLanp] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the House the 
fact that we are currently observing Na- 
tional Police Week. 

Members may recall that this body ap- 
proved last October a joint resolution 
authorizing and requesting the President 
to issue a proclamation designating in 
each year the calendar week during 
which May 15 falls as a period of par- 
ticular recognition of the services given 
by the men and women of our country’s 
law-enforcement agencies. 

May 15 itself was chosen to be desig- 
nated, each year, as Peace Officers Me- 
morial Day—in honor of the Federal, 
State, and municipal officers who have 
been killed or disabled in the line of 
duty. 

In the United States, we are generally 
so accustomed to the benefits of law and 
order that we take them for granted and 
seldom give the matter any thought at 
all. Policemen are the object of public 
attention, as a rule, only in the event 
that some scandal touches them. 

But we would do well to remember 
that the police task is one of the most 
difficult in contemporary society. The 
police do not deal with a tangible prod- 
uct, the marketing of which can be yearly 
measured as to increase or decline. 
Their work lies in the field of human 
behavior—a field involving a multitude 
of complexities as yet only dimly under- 
stood. Complicating this work is the 
obvious fact that the police themselves 
are open to human error and frailty as 
they try to restrain those weaknesses in 
others. 

We are most fortunate to live in a land 
where the degree of success with which 
the police have met their difficult tasks 
is so established that it can be taken for 
granted. Their round-the-clock activi- 
ties make it possible for us to live free of 
that constant fear of violence and dis- 
order which can paralyze civilized 
pursuits. 

Mr. Speaker, we observe our victories 
in war by honoring the veterans of the 
Armed Forces. It is to the Nation’s 
credit that we now see fit to observe our 
internal victories over crime and dis- 
order by honoring the continuing stand- 
ing forces of our police agencies. I am 
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sure many of my colleagues will be join- 
ing with me tonight in the observance of 
Police Week by attending the congres- 
sional dinner sponsored by the Police- 
men’s Association of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Peace Officers Memorial 
Day and Police Week proclamation, the 
proclamation by the District Commis- 
sioners of Washington, D.C.; the very 
poignant statement of Police Chief Rob- 
ert V. Murray, of the Metropolitan Police 
Department in Washington, D.C.; and 
the always inspiring words of J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation: 


PEACE OFFICERS MEMORIAL Day AND POLICE 
WEEK BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas from the beginning of this Nation, 
law enforcement officers have played an im- 
portant role in safeguarding thé rights and 
freedoms which are guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution and in protecting the lives and 
property of our citizens; and 

Whereas through constant application of 
new procedures and techniques, such officers 
are becoming more efficient in their enforce- 
ment of our laws; and 

Whereas it is important that our people 
know and understand the problems, duties, 
and responsibilities of their police depart- 
ments and the necessity for cooperating with 
them in maintaining law and order; and 

Whereas it is fitting and proper that we 
express our gratitude for the dedicated serv- 
ice and courageous deeds of law enforcement 
officers and for the contributions they have 
made to the security and well-being of all our 
people; and 

Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
October 1, 1962 (76 Stat. 676), the Congress 
has requested the President to designate 
May 15 of each year as Peace Officers Memo- 
rial Day and the calendar week during which 
such May 15 occurs as Police Week: Now, 
therefore, 

I, John F. Kennedy, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby des- 
ignate May 15, 1963, and May 15 of each 
succeeding year, as Peace Officers Memo- 
rial Day, in honor of those peace officers 
who, through their courageous deeds, have 
lost their lives or have become disabled in 
the performance of duty. 

I also designate the week of May 12 
through May 18, 1963, and the calendar week 
during which May 15 occurs of each succeed- 
ing year, as Police Week, in recognition of 
the service given by the men and women 
who, night and day, protect us through 
enforcement of our laws. 

I invite State and local governments, pa- 
triotic, civic, and educational organizations, 
and the people of the United States gener- 
ally, to observe Peace Officers Memorial Day 
and Police Week in this year and each suc- 
ceeding year with appropriate ceremonies in 
which all our people may join in commemo- 
rating law enforcement officers, past and 
present, who by their faithful and loyal de- 
votion to their responsibilities have rendered 
a dedicated service to their communities, 
and, in so doing, have established for them- 
selves an enviable and enduring reputation 
for preserving the rights and security of all 
citizens. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 4th 
day of May in the year of our Lord 1963, and 
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of the Independence of the United States of 
America the 187th. 
Jonn F. KENNEDY. 
By the President. 
GEORGE W. BALL, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


POLICE WEEK, May 12-18, 1963—PEAacE OF- 
FICERS MEMORIAL Day, May 15, 1963, BY THE 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE District OF Co- 
LumMBIA—A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the Congress by a joint resolu- 
tion approved October 1, 1962, has author- 
ized and requested the President of the 
United States to designate the week of May 
12-18, 1963, as Police Week in recognition 
of the contribution the police officers of 
America have made to our civilization 
through their dedicated and unselfish efforts 
in enforcing the laws of our cities, counties, 
and States; and 

Whereas the Congress also authorized and 
requested the President to designate May 15, 
1963, as Peace Officers Memorial Day in 
honor of the Federal, State, and municipal 
peace officers who have been killed or dis- 
abled in line of duty; and 

Whereas from the beginning of our Na- 
tion, peace officers have played an important 
role in safeguarding the lives of our people 
and in protecting their property, thereby 
adding immeasurably to a greater sense of 
security; and 

Whereas it is important that our citizens 
know and understand the problems, duties, 
and responsibilities of the police department, 
and that members of our law-enforcement 
agencies are fully aware of their duty to 
serve our people, protecting them against 
violence or disorder; and 

Whereas it is fitting to bestow proper 
recognition on those law enforcement officers 
who are devoting their efforts to the preser- 
vation of lives and the protection of property, 
and to all who have preceded them: Now, 
therefore, 

We the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, do hereby desig- 
nate the week of May 12-18, 1963, as Police 
Week and May 15, 1963, as Peace Officers 
Memorial Day in the Nation’s Capital, and 
we urge that appropriate ceremonies be held 
in which all of our people may join in pay- 
ing tribute to those officers who protect us 
through enforcement of the laws of our land 
and of our community and who, through 
their courageous deeds, have lost their lives 
or have become disabled in the performance 
of duty. 


Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
APRIL 23, 1963. 


To All Law Enforcement Officers: 

The recent death of Pvt. Elmer L. Hunter 
on March 22, while in the performance of 
duty, starkly points out the dangers involved 
whenever a member of the force walks the 
streets of this city so that the citizens may 
live in peace and safety. While this was not 
the first time a policeman gave his life in 
the service of the people of Washington, D.C., 
in the more than 100 years this department 
has been in existence, it nevertheless was a 
shock to other officers and the citizens of this 
city. 

Crime is on the increase both locally and 
nationally and the law enforcement profes- 
sion becomes more demanding and dangerous 
each day. Patrolmen go forth daily in the 
never-ceasing battle of protecting the law- 
abiding citizens from the activities of the 
unscrupulous criminal. 

It is fitting and right, therefore, that we 
should all members of our law 
enforcement agencies by proclaiming Police 
Week and Peace Officers Memorial Day. Iam 
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proud to be a member of the profession and 
to be associated with the men and women 
who are part of our ranks. We perform our 
duties because we enjoy being of service to 
our fellow men, 

We cannot handle our responsibilities, 
however, without the full cooperation and 
assistance of the people of this city. Police 
Week and Memorial Day can be another 
bridge between the citizens and law enforce- 
ment officers * * * to help each of us to 
better understand our work and problems and 
cooperate with each other in our efforts to 
make this a better world in which to live. 

ROBERT V. MURRAY, 
Metropolitan Chief of Police. 
To the Policemen’s Association: 

The observance of Police Week provides 
me with a most welcome opportunity to ex- 
tend greetings and best wishes to the mem- 
bers of the Policemen’s Association of the 
District of Columbia. 

This special period of richly deserved rec- 
ognition for law enforcement should serye as 
a time of renewed dedication by our pro- 
fession to the laws with whose enforcement 
we are charged. It is important that we 
reassess the challenge presented by the 
growing crime rate and reaffirm our devotion 
to the principles of integrity, honesty, and 
the dignity of man. 

America’s menacing crime problem threat- 
ens our heritage of freedom and justice. It 
is a matter of great concern to all citizens, 
and they look to our profession for protec- 
tion and guidance. We can meet this chal- 
lenge. Effective cooperation and constant 
striving for greater efficiency will enable law 
enforcement to check the spiraling crime 
trend which plagues the Nation. 

JOHN EDGAR Hoover, 
Director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


“TO THINE OWN SELF BE TRUE” 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BYRNE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, my good friend, the distin- 
guished A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., 
Commissioner of the Federal Trade 
Commission, gave a provocative speech 
at a testimonial dinner in honor of Dr. 
Horace Dadford West, president of the 
Meharry Medical College. His disserta- 
tion on an interesting and challenging 
subject was timely. His historical ref- 
erences and discussions on health were 
revealing. I am pleased to submit his 
address to the Members of the Congress: 

To THINE Own SELF BE TRUE 1 
(Speech by A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., Com- 
missioner, Federal Trade Commission, tes- 
timonial dinner for Dr. Horace Dadford 

West, president of Meharry Medical Col- 

lege, Monday, February 25, 1963) 

Dr. West, Dr. Cobb, distinguished guests, 
alumni of Meharry, leaders in medicine, and 
friends, on this my first trip to the great 
State of Tennessee, I am profoundly honored 
to be present at such an auspicious occasion. 

I have always envisioned Nashville as the 
progenitor of great intellectual accomplish- 
ments—surrounded by a cluster of out- 


1 Shakespeare, “Hamlet,” act I, scene 3. 
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standing universities with Meharry Medical 
College as a preeminent center of medical 
knowledge and science. 

I note that you have three themes this 
evening— Light, Liberty, and Learning.” 

As a lawyer who has been active with the 
NAACP and other civil rights organizations, 
liberty for all has always been one of my 
dominant concerns, and from your rich Ten- 
nessee heritage, I note that the great Ten- 
nessean, Andrew Jackson, has left a legacy 
in behalf of liberty, law and order which is 
instructive to all of us—particularly during 
these days when there is a rightfully ac- 
celerated demand to make America literally 
the “land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 

In 1815 when it appeared certain that 
New Orleans would be invaded and con- 
quered by the British, Andrew Jackson with 
a small brigade defeated them. The story 
goes that this battle was fought while wom- 
en and children prayed in the streets for 
their city to be saved. During the midst of 
the campaign after he had declared martial 
law, Jackson had a newspaper editor arrested 
for an article written critical of Jackson's 
administration under martial law; when a 
Federal judge for the Territory of New Or- 
leans issued a writ of habeas corpus to re- 
lease the editor from jail, Jackson ordered 
that the judge be arrested or banished from 
the territory. When martial law was termi- 
nated and civil law reinstated, the first ac- 
tion of the judge was to issue a show cause 
order against Jackson for a contempt hear- 
ing. On the date of the trial, Jackson duti- 
fully obeyed the order by appearing in the 
courtroom. On that day he wore civilian 
clothes rather than his usually colorful mili- 
tary regalia and thus was not recognized by 
the crowd when he first arrived. The judge 
found Jackson guilty and fined him $1,000 
which, without appeal, he paid forthwith. 
Upon leaving the courtroom, he was greeted 
by a tumultuous crowd of his followers and 
admirers, waiting for him at the steps and 
courthouse yard. For the mass of folk in 
New Orleans on that day, Jackson was their 
savior and because of his heroic defense of 
their city, they had bestowed upon him the 
title of The Hero of New Orleans.” 

Most persons there felt, due to the exigen- 
cles of a military invasion by the foreign 
enemy, that the fine and contempt verdict 
were unwarranted; accordingly they were 
willing to take whatever actions, riotous or 
otherwise, were suggested by Jackson. Yet, 
in this potentially explosive and rebellious 
setting, Jackson with total calmness made 
an impassioned speech for constitutional law 
and order when replying to the volatile 
crowd, as follows: 

“I have during the invasion exerted every 
one of my faculties for the defense and 
preservation of the Constitution and the 
laws. On this day I have been called upon 
to submit to their operations, under cir- 
cumstances which many persons might have 
thought sufficient to justify resistance. 
Considering obedience to the laws, even when 
we think them unjustly applied, as the first 
duty of a citizen, and I do not hesitate to 
comply with the sentence you have heard 
pronounced; and I entreat you to remember 
the example I have given you of respectful 
submission to the administration of justice.” 

Later as President of the United States, 
Jackson was confronted with a threatened 
secession by South Carolina in 1832. A State 
convention had declared null and void the 
1828 and 1832 Federal tariffs and threatened 
that it would secede in 1833 if the Federal 
Government attempted to collect duties. For 
this defiance on December 10, 1832, Jackson 
issued a proclamation telling the people of 
South Carolina that disunion by force was 
armed treason, and said: 

“I consider the power to annul a law of 
the United States, assumed by one State, in- 
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compatible with the existence of the Union, 
contradicted expressly by the letter of the 
Constitution, unauthorized by its spirit, in- 
consistent with every principle on which it 
was founded, and destructive of the great 
object for which it was formed.” 

Thus, regardless of whatever eccentricities 
Jackson may have had, these quotations on 
the subject of liberty contain prophetic ad- 
vice to every citizen and particularly for 
every State official, in every region of our 
country. 

As to liberty and equality for the Negro, 
in my opinion we have today the most ef- 
fective Attorney General in the history of 
this Nation. It is of significance that At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy’s first for- 
mal speech was given at the University of 
Georgia Law School and there on May 6, 
1961, he noted: 

“In all cases * * * I say to you today 
that if the orders of the court are circum- 
vented, the Department of Justice will act. 
We will not stand by or be aloof. We will 
move.” 

And in your State of Tennessee, you can 
note the impact not of promises but of 
movement. As an example, because of the 
heroic determination of Negro citizens and 
the appropriate supporting action of the 
U.S. Department of Justice, from 1960 to 
1962 the “number of Negroes registered has 
increased from none to more than 2,000 in 
Haywood County, and from 58 to more than 
3,000 in Fayette County.” 

Yet, we are here today to do more than 
merely catalog present accomplishments 
or acknowledge a theoretical landmark of 
Jacksonian democracy since we know that 
such heritage has often not been imple- 
mented for America's oft forgotten brother 
the Negro. We are here to commend a great 
man, Dr. Harold D. West; we are here to 
salute a distinguished medical school, Me- 
harry Medical College—for what both Dr. 
West and Meharry Medical College have 
done for the Negro in America—to make him 
a vital and healthy part of America, and 
for what this institution and man have done 
to assure that the American dream of life, 
liberty, and happiness applies to all men— 
both black and white. 

As I again look at your theme of “Light, 
Liberty, and Learning,” “Truth” is the one 
word which pervades all three elements. If 
my remarks were to be cast in a text, I 
would choose them from Shakespeare in Po- 
lonius’ admonition to Laertes: “This above 
all: To thine ownself be true, and it must 
follow, as the night the day, thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” 

The highest praise that I can give to Me- 
harry is that it has been true to itself and 
to its ideals. And those ideals are not the 
narrow ideals of one religion or race but 
rather the perfections toward which all men 
and women strive. 

Let us look at some of the great truths of 
medicine and great truths of Meharry— 
first as to Meharry’s impact: One who would 
dare to envision the impact of Meharry could 
first think in far-off Africa; there an Afri- 
can with malaria—perhaps a mother who 
could speak only Swahili—might yesterday 
have been saved from certain death, saved 
because she had been treated by a physician 
trained at Meharry; or saved because she 
had received medicine through a public 
health program initiated by an African who 
studied at Meharry. This thought is not 
based on conjecture, I have been in Africa, 
I have met some of your distinguished grad- 
uates such as Dr. Malikibu; I have noted 
their indomitable efforts to lift the health 
level of Africa. Indeed the sharp impact of 
their program is now being felt in the jun- 
gles and in the towns throughout that vast 
continent. 

Perhaps tomorrow in New York City, as 
the result of an automobile accident, a child 
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will have a basal fracture with a subarach- 
noid hemorrhage and subdural hematoma; 
and that child may be able to live because 
the pressure is released from the brain by 
the delicate and meticulous skill of a neuro- 
surgeon who received his early medical train- 
ing at Meharry. And this very night mil- 
lions of Negroes will go to bed, perhaps some 
without knowing that their life expectancy 
is now greater than that of their parents, 
and the Negro's life expectancy is longer be- 
cause hundreds of Meharry graduates are 
and have been providing for Negroes first 
class medical care in cities and towns where 
they would not have received any medical 
care if it had not been for Meharry, 

Think of it. Meharry has trained 50 per- 
cent of the Negro physicians and dentists 
now practicing in this country. If there had 
not been Meharry, many American Negroes 
would not have had any physician and, I 
repeat, not any physician of any race or any 
color. Thus, the brutal fact of our heritage 
is that in many farms, hamlets and towns 
the choice would have been and still is ei- 
ther no medical care or a Meharry trained 
physician. 

Tonight, we acknowledge and thank God 
that morticians and cemeteries have been 
deprived of profits because there have been 
Meharry doctors to make the sick recover 
and make the weak strong. 

As we look at the truth of our America, 
we know that America is now stronger be- 
cause there has been a Me For the 
battles ahead in the fight against totalitar- 
ianism, America, because of Meharry phy- 
sicians, has a greater capacity to survive; 
Meharry has caused the colored segment of 
the Nation to have steadily improving health 
so that they can apply their muscles to the 
wheels of industry and their brains to the 
technology of tomorrow. Thus tonight 
white America can sleep more securely be- 
cause in their Nation’s defense there is an 
extra margin provided by the increasing vigor 
and sturdiness of the Negro’s body and mind. 

The importance of the Nations’ health 
was eloquently expressed by the President 
last week in his special message to the Con- 
gress for additional funds for an expanded 
program pertaining to professional health 
personnel and health faciilties. He stated: 

“Healthy people build a stronger nation, 
and make a maximum contribution to its 
growth and development. Good health for 
all our people (and I emphasize the word 
all) is a continuous goal. In a democratic 
society where every human life is precious, 
we can aspire to no less.” Perhaps we are 
here today to also pay homage to another 
great truth—the truth of medicine—that no 
group and no nation can claim that it is the 
sole or exclusive contributor to medicine. 
Instead our sciences’ greatness is derived 
from the very heterogeneity of its contribu- 
tors. Dr. Cobb and his associates have pre- 
sented commendable scholarly data to in- 
dicate that the earliest historical figure of 
importance in medicine was Imhotep in 
about 3000 B.C. Thus, Imhotep is a vivid 
reminder that before any other color, a black 
skin was associated with distinction in medi- 
cine. Negroes view with pride the great 
contributions made by Dr. Drew in blood 
plasma; Dr. Cobb in anatomy; Dr. West with 
amino acid; Dr. Wright and his distinguished 
daughter and hundreds of others who by the 
profoundness of their contributions have 
helped to obliterate disease and expand our 
life expectancy to the paradoxical point that 
the science of geriatrics, or old age, has be- 
come a household word. 

Dr. Fosdick has captured the concept with 
greater eloquence than most when he said: 

“Whether we wish it or not, an indelible 
pattern of unity has been woven into the 
society of mankind. There is not an area 
of activity in which this cannot be illus- 
trated. An American soldier wounded on the 
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battlefield in the Far East owes his life to 
the Japanese scientist, Kitasato, who isolated 
the bacillus of tetanus. A Russian soldier 
saved by a blood transfusion is indebted to 
Lansteiner, an Austrian. A German soldier 
is shielded from typhoid fever with the help 
of a Russian, Metchnikoff. A Dutch marine 
in the East Indies is protected from malaria 
because of the experiments of an Italian, 
Grassi; while a British aviator in North 
America escapes death from surgical opera- 
tion because a Frenchman, Pasteur, and a 
German, Koch, elaborated a technique in 
peace as in war. 

“We are all beneficiaries of contributions 
to knowledge made by every nation in the 
world. Our children are guarded from diph- 
theria by what a Japanese and a German did. 
They are protected from rabies because of 
a Frenchman. They are cured of pellagra 
from the researches of an Austrian. From 
birth to death they are surrounded by an 
invisible company—the spirits of men who 
never served a lesser loyalty than the wel- 
fare of mankind. The best that every indi- 
vidual or group has produced anywhere in 
the world has always been available to serve 
the race of men regardless of nation or 
color.” 

Another truth which we recognize and 
honor is that Meharry is a product of mutual 
cooperation of the races, by its founding and 
by its very development, 

It seems that Meharry presents the 
formula of greatness to America. In honor- 
ing Meharry and Dr. West today, we honor 
the great foundations created by men sensi- 
tive to the needs of mankind, by men who 
have been willing to jettison their fortunes 
to create horizons for their less fortunate 
brothers—Meharry knows these foundations 
well: Carnegie, Rockefeller General Educa- 
tion Board, the Rosenwald Fund, the Hark- 
ness Foundation, the Kellogg Foundation, 
the Methodist Board, plus substantial con- 
tributions by many individuals. 

As I view the procession of physicians who 
pass through our lives, I often am reminded 
of an old parable. Once three stonemasons 
were asked, one after the other, what they 
were doing. The first, without looking up, 
answered, “Earning my living.” The second 
replied, “I am shaping this stone to pat- 
tern.” The third lifted his eyes, paused and 
said, “I am building a cathedral” So it is 
with the men of medicine. The attitude 
and preparation of some show that they 
have no conception of their effort higher 
than making a living or purchasing a mink 
coat and Cadillac for their wife; others are 
dutiful but uninspired in trying to shape 
their research or practice to a work-a-day 
pattern; but it lifts the heart of all man- 
kind when we reco, that some men of 
medicine, in the image of Dr. West and the 
other great men of Meharry, have recognized 
that they are building a cathedral for all 
humanity. We know that the great men 
of Meharry, if they had been concerned 
about merely earning a living, would never 
have stayed here for there are more profita- 
ble ventures than teaching and research; 
we know that if the great men of Meharry 
were merely trying to establish a successful 
research pattern—the commercial labora- 
tories would have granted them more lucra- 
tive opportunities but only the men who 
wanted to build a cathedral, only the men 
who in their dreams saw the highest star 
or constellation, only the men who knew 
that when one builds a great medical school 
as with a cathedral, that a legacy is left 
to uplift all Negroes and all mankind for 
eternity, only men of such illumination 
would have been able to stay here for the 
decades that Dr. West has known the head- 
aches, the heartaches, and the lonely mo- 
ments which every administrator knows, 
‘when those around him, who seemingly 
could help him most, remain silent in the 
hour of greatest need. 
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These physicians and scientists were born 
into a world they never created—a world 
which greeted them with fear, prejudice 
and ignorance. It would have been easier 
to repay such a world with misanthropy 
and indifference. Instead they have con- 
structed their own world both at Meharry 
and throughout all parts of the globe as a 
universe of dedication, of selflessness, and 
ministration to the fears and ills of all men, 

In closing, it might be appropriate to 
mention one other parable: 

In historic times, an old man stood on the 
outskirts of Damascus, and he observed 
Death walk by. He asked Death where was 
he going and how many people would be 
killed. Death replied—20,000 at Damascus. 
Some days later the old man still stood by 
the road, now with unlimited grief. As 
he saw Death approach he said, “Death you 
lied to me, you said you were going to take 
only 20,000 lives and instead you took 100,- 
000.“ Death replied, Old man I did not 
lie to you, I took 20,000, but fear took the 
rest, fear took 80 percent of those who un- 
necessarily died.” 

If we are going to think of what is the 
future of Meharry, perhaps tonight we 
should make a pact that fear will not be 
our companion, Instead we should recog- 
nize that Meharry's great capital improve- 
ment program can be accomplished only if 
each of us meets our responsibilities—to 
paraphrase Horace Mann—“Of being 
ashamed to die until you have won some 
great victories for humanity.” 

If we will abolish any fears of pettiness 
which separate us as individuals and as a 
race and give to Meharry the type of great- 
ness and support that it has given to 
America, then Meharry’s cathedral will be the 
brightest constellation of man's greatest 
horizon and greatest potential. Its scope 
will be worldwide; its depth from heaven 
to hell. 

Though of course we urge total integra- 
tion and total equality of opportunity in all 
medical schools, we should cast away the 
jibberish fear that alleged integration of the 
predominantly white medical schools will 
cause the demise of the great Negro institu- 
tions such as Meharry which have carried 
99 percent of the brunt from slavery to date. 
The truth of the matter is that while in 
1955 there were 216 Negroes enrolled in pre- 
dominantly white medical schools, in 1962 
there were only 164; thus a decrease of 
almost 25 percent. 

The choice is not integration at other 
schools and a diminution of Meharry, the 
answer is a simultaneous insistence of 
equality of opportunity at all schools while 
at the same time building and expanding 
Meharry as the world’s finest available for 
all; we cannot risk the future of the Negroes’ 
health on the uncertainty of other schools 
absorbing the gap. I emphasize that this 
fact is basic. Even though I have never at- 
tended a university or college known as a 
Negro institution, and even though I was 
treated with total fairness at Yale and 
Antioch, I know that the trickle of gradu- 
ates—black and white—into the Ivy League 
cannot by itself solve all of the problems 
of the human league. 

Thus, let us as Shakespeare said, “To thine 
own self be true.” 

Let us conclude this evening by something 
more than a mere round of applause for 
Dr. West. 

In his Gettysburg Address, Abraham Lin- 
coln expressed the philosophical precept for 
the termination of this testimonial banquet. 
He said: 

“The world will little note, nor long re- 
member what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. * * It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
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great tasks remaining before us. We 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion.” 

Let us here in every spiritual, material, and 
financial way possible this evening and forth- 
with be irrevocably “dedicated to the unfin- 
ished work” which Dr. West has thus far so 
nobly advanced; let us, not by applause or 
speeches which certainly the world will for- 
get, but by what we do, give that “last full 
measure of devotion” so that Meharry will 
be the cathedral of science and greatness for 
all times to come—indeed for an eternity, for 
all of mankind. 


PROF. CHARLES HICKMAN TITUS 
TO RETIRE 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Corman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, in June 
of this year, academic circles will honor 
one of their most luminous minds as 
homage is paid to Prof. Charles Hick- 
man Titus on the occasion of his formal 
retirement from the teaching profession. 
For tae past 36 years Professor Titus has 
conducted his famous “Poli Sci 141” 
course at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Of course, that university 
will feel the impact of his retirement 
most sharply, but academic circles 
throzgh our country will be deeply 
affected also because the world of ideas, 
like any other, needs constant ferment to 
produce its best. 

Professor Titus has been an iconoclast 
as a matter of principle. To spark 
thought among the more than 5,000 stu- 
dent who have flocked to his lectures, he 
has deliberately taken the opposite side 
of whatever current mode of thought 
seemed to be prevailing. Along the way, 
he has shattered many idols, bruised 
many feelings, and aroused much wrath. 
But few students have slept through his 
lectures. 

Professor Titus puts it this way: 

If you find your car in a ditch and want 
to pull it back to the center, you've got to 
go the other way beyond the center to 
get it there. So if I find my students are 
lovely little conservatives I'm going to the 
left of center to pull them back. If I find 
them bright-eyed radicals, then I hare to 


go to the right of center to pull them to the 
center. 


With the ebb and flow of political 
ideas in America, it is not surprising 
that Professor Titus has been variously 
called a Communist, a conservative—his 
current characterization—an atheist, a 
militarist. Testimony to his success in 
disturbing complacency over the years 
have been the different attempts to have 
him fired from the university by such in- 
compatible comrades in arms as the 
American Legion and the Communists. 
He survived these assaults with Olympian 
indifference. He was too busy with the 
mainstream of America to be deflected 
from his course. 

Let no one doubt, however, that he is 
a man of this century, or believe that his 
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efforts have been unrelated to today’s 
realities. He has shared in the cata- 
clysms of the 20th century, being old 
enough to be a sergeant in World War I 
and young enough to be in command of 
a signal Corps battalion during World 
War II. 

He has lent his prodigious intellectual 
talents in official and unofficial positions 
to four administrations, from Hoover 
and Eisenhower to Roosevelt and 
Truman. 


For the past 40 years— 


Said Professor Titus— 
I have felt a professor of political science 
should be like a professor of chemistry. I 
think we'd laugh if a professor of chemistry 
were known to be for hydrogen and against 
nitrogen. I’ve taken the view that a profes- 
sor of political science shouldn’t be for Re- 
publicans or for Democrats. 


As a one-man antidote to the “orga- 
nization man,” he has fought against 
regimented thinking. His objective in 
his long years of teaching has been to 
imbue his students with an untrammeled 
and probing approach to the problems of 
mankind. Every idea is to be closely 
scrutinized, his own included. Proof 
that his students valued his constant 
needling is attested to in the fact that 
five times he has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award as an “out- 
standing professor” by the Associated 
Students. Additionally he was one of 
two persons to receive the unusual rec- 
ognition of having an entire edition of 
the Bruin, UCLA’s student newspaper, 
devoted to a review of his life and teach- 
ing career. 

Summing up his philosophy of teach- 
ing, Professor Titus said: 

The last thing in the world the college 
professor (should) do, it seems to me, is to 
be smooth and colorless and let people sleep. 


We can be sure Professor Titus’ stu- 
dents have not been sleeping. If we can 
solve the many complex problems facing 
our country in this difficult taxing era, 
since ideas travel in ever-broadening 
concentric circles from their original 
source, it is certainly conceivable that 
some of the seeds of their solutions could 
be traced back to the thrust toward 
fresh thinking planted by Professor 
Titus. On the other hand, if we should 
some day find our way toward universal 
peace and social equity and a just sharing 
of the world’s natural abundance—in 
other words, if the millenium can ever be 
reached—I can just imagine the profes- 
sor's reaction if he should still be around. 
“Come, come,” he'd say, let's take an- 
other look at this so-called millenium.” 


FEDERAL CHARTERS FOR MUTUAL 
SAVINGS BANKS—H.R. 258 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this af- 
ternoon I addressed the 43d annual con- 
ference of the National Association of 
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Mutual Savings Banks here in Washing- 
ton. 

My remarks—which follow—were con- 
cerned with the outlook for Federal char- 
ter legislation—legislation which I have 
introduced in each Congress since 1957. 
I urge that our colleagues study this pro- 
posal, which is incorporated in H.R. 258 
and which is before the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

My remarks at the conference follow: 
OUTLOOK FOR FEDERAL CHARTER LEGISLATION 
(Address by the Honorable ABRAHAM J. 

MULTER, Representative from New York, 

before the 43d annual conference of the 

National Association of Mutual Savings 

Banks, May 14, 1963, Sheraton Park Hotel, 

Washington, D.C.) 

The outlook for Federal charter legislation 
for mutual savings banks is excellent. In- 
deed, I would say eventual enactment is in- 
evitable because it is sound, forward-look- 
ing legislation that will benefit the Nation 
and particularly communities now without 
savings banks. 

If my judgment on the outlook proves 
wrong, it will only be because the two in- 
dustries most directly concerned—mutual 
Savings banks and savings and loans—fail 
to work together vigorously in seeking this 
beneficial legislation. What is needed, and 
needed now, is the kind of united, effective 
thrift industry action that was brought to 
bear in the recent tax controversy. This 
first united action was, in a manner of 
speaking, in a negative cause—to prevent 
enactment or minimize the prospect of harm- 


ful legislation. The opportunity has now 


come for joint action in a positive cause— - 


to achieve enactment of progressive legisla- 
tion that will weld savings and loans and 
savings banks together in a strong, unified, 
thrift industry. 

There is no need for me to reiterate the 
broad benefits the Nation will derive from 
a nationwide dual savings bank system. The 
increased flow of more evenly distributed sav- 
ings and mortgage funds, the reduced costs 
of credit to mortgage borrowers, the 
strengthening of the dual banking system, 
the broadened flexibility of investment pow- 
ers of thrift institutions—these advantages 
have been indicated on several occasions by 
private industry, research and academic 
groups as well as by public bodies. They 
underlie the endorsement given to Federal 
charters by the commission on money and 
credit, by the Federal housing agencies, by 
the Nation’s homebuilders, by the President’s 
Committee on Financial Institutions. 

All of these endorsements have been well 
publicized. One endorsement added re- 
cently, however, by a widely respected Fed- 
eral housing official may have escaped your 
attention. I refer to the recent speech by 
J. Stanley Baughman, president of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, in which 
he said: “In my opinion, the home financing 
picture would be greatly improved if a dual 
chartering system, similar to the commercial 
bank and savings and loan association set- 
up, were to be established for mutual sav- 
ings banks. The effect of such action would 
be an expansion of the mutual savings bank- 
ing industry, an increase in the allocation of 
investment funds for housing, and the crea- 
tion of more dynamic competitive condi- 
tions.” 

Thus, there is widespread, objective sup- 
port for Federal charter legislation because 
of its recognized national economic benefits. 
Lacking only is convincing evidence that the 
thrift industry solidly supports this legisla- 
tion. Given such support, you can be sure 
that the Congress will act promptly. My 
only wonder is why there is any hesitation 
at all on the part of either savings banks or 
savings and loans to embrace the Federal 
charter idea. I am convinced that the fu- 
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ture of both institutions is tied directly to 


Proposal. 

For savings banking, Federal 
is the only practical means of implementing 
the longstanding objective of nationwide 
extension. 

Efforts to achieve this objective through 
the State legislative route have been frus- 
trated by the opposition of locally en- 
trenched competitors. It took 2 years to es- 
tablish one savings bank in Alaska, where 
the need for additional savings facilities 
clearly existed, as witness the phenomenal 
growth of the Alaska Mutual Savings Bank 
in little over a year. 

The advantages of the dual banking sys- 
tem, long available to commercial banks and 
savings and loans, will become available to 
savings banks through Federal chartering. 
This does not mean that State chartered 
sayings banks will rush to obtain Federal 
charters. It does mean that all savings 
banks will benefit from the system of 
checks and balances between Federal and 
State supervisory authorities. The competi- 
tive disadvantages under which many savy- 
ings banks operate because of outmoded 
State laws would be erased. 

Strangely enough, the executive vice pres- 
ident of the American Bankers > 
who opposes Federal charters for savings 
banks, summarized well the basic advan- 
tages of the dual banking system. 

“The ability of banks to shift from one 
system to the other has certain very definite 
advantages. Supervisory procedures can be- 
come oppressive and harmful to the point 
where banks cannot adequately meet the 
needs of their communities. By maintaining 
a choice of systems, dual banking * * * as- 
sures that such oppressive supervisory pro- 
cedures cannot long continue.” One won- 
ders, parenthetically, how Dr. Walker can be 
so inconsistent as, on the one hand, to ad- 
vocate strongly the basic advantages of the 
dual banking system and on the other hand, 
to advocate just as strongly the denial of 
this system to savings banks. 

Not the least of the advantages of Federal 
charters for savings banking is that it would 
make possible much broader representation 
of your causes in the Congress. To be per- 
fectly blunt about it, you are more effective 
in Congress with 100 Senators worrying about 
savings banks in 50 States than you are with 
36 Senators from the 18 States in which you 
are now operating. And after yesterday's 
speech of your president, John Kress, indi- 
cating the increasing influence.of Washing- 
ton in savings banks affairs, you should have 
no doubts about the importance of more 
effective representation in the Nation's 
Capital. 

As for the savings and loan business, most 
of its leaders have now come to realize the 
advantages—yes, even the necessity—of 
broadening their loan and investment pow- 
ers. It was only recently, however, that the 
conviction ran strong in savings and loan 
circles that continued specialization in home 
mortgage finance was the key to further 
sound growth. And the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board under the previous administra- 
tion opposed Federal charters for mutual 
savings banks on the main ground that the 
conversion of savings and loans with broad- 
ened powers would result in a reduced flow 
of home mortgage funds. 

All of this is now changed since the de- 
mand for home mortgage credit has declined 
relative to saving flows. It is broadly rec- 
ognized both by the current Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and industry leaders that 
& financial business rapidly approaching $100 
billion in assets requires investment flexi- 
bility and diversification if it is to operate 
soundly in our dynamic economy. This idea 
was well expressed in the recently issued re- 
port of the President’s Committee on Finan- 
cial Institutions, as follows: 

“By inhibiting adequate diversification of 
loans among industries and sectors of the 
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economy, specialization could make financial 
institutions more vulnerable to insolvency 
arising from adversity in the particular in- 
dustries or sectors in which their lending is 
perforce concentrated. A related danger is 
that a restricted choice of lending power 
may induce institutions to reach out for 
unduly risky loans of the permitted type in 
an effort to invest funds fully when credit 
demands in the specialized area are declin- 
— all of this I agree, and submit that 
the most logical route to accomplish broad- 
ened investment objectives is through merg- 
ing the savings and loan and savings bank 
industries. This would represent the mod- 
ern Magna Carta that savings and loans 
have been requesting. Such a merger, 
through the Federal charter bill, is the next 
logical step in the evolutionary development 
of the thrift system. 

And several astute savings and loan men 
have recognized it as such a step. Witness 
the recent statement of that prominent sav- 
ings and loan leader and student of finance, 
Mr. A. D. Theobald, president of the First 
3 Savings & Loan Association of Peoria, 


20. it seems to me that * * * we have 
* * a great opportunity for moderniza- 
tion, for renewed development, for redirec- 
tion in expanded service under the Federal 
Savings bank law as we in the savings and 
loan business had under the Federal savings 
and loan law 31 years ago. 

“The strength of my conviction goes to 
this: If the Federal charter law is adopted 
in approximately its present form the First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association of Peoria 
will convert to a Federal mutual savings bank 
charter * * * the benefits to the whole cen- 
tral Illinois area, to our members * * * are 
obvious.” 

Another distinguished member of the 
savings and loan community, now deceased, 
made the following observation not long 
ago when he was president of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Indianapolis: “I think 
the savings and loan associations might have 
more to gain than the mutual savings banks 
if they could get the mutual savings banks 
terminology. With the bank and deposit 
structure, they would be in better shape to 
do this 1965 to 1970 home financing job 
than they will be under the present struc- 
ture.” 

There has, unfortunately, not been as 
much general savings and loan support for 
these views as I think there should be. At 
the same time, opposition to Federal char- 
ters for savings banks has been expressed in 
terms of fears of increased competition. This 
position is a shortsighted one and seems to 
reflect a general lack of knowledge of the 
contents and objectives of the Federal char- 
ter bill on the part of rank and file manage- 
ment. 

I can only attribute this to the fact that 
only recently have the savings and loan trade 
associations informed their membership 
about this important legislation. I know 
that it is not a simple task to get all the 
facts before several thousand managers. 
Even in savings banking, a much smaller 
industry, there are many officers who do not 
yet seem to grasp the importance of federal 
charters for their industry. I am convinced 
that when the facts are fairly and ably pre- 
sented, and when savings and loan managers 
have time for study, opposition to this legis- 
lation will dwindle. And part of these facts 
is that savings and loan leaders have worked 
diligently with savings bankers for years to 
shape the current bill to meet their needs. 

Let me urge, therefore, that it is the duty 
of savings and loan managers everywhere to 
study the Federal charter bill carefully. 
Ask questions about it. Make suggestions 
for its improvement. I assure everyone of 
his day in court on this vital issue. But for 
savings and loan men to oppose the bill 
without being intimately familiar with its 
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contents is to be derelict in their responsi- 
bilities to their savers and borrowers, to their 
communities and to their industry. 

The organized savings and loan leadership 
is now seeking broader loan and investment 
powers through direct changes in the sav- 
ings and loan statutes. As a practical mat- 
ter, it will not be easy for savings and loans 
to go it alone in trying to win broader and 
more flexible loan and investment powers. 
For it is highly unlikely that the Congress 
will easily and quickly grant new powers 
to the savings and loan business. The mood 
and thinking of the Congress was reflected 
in the rather narrow definition they insisted 
on applying to savings and loan associations 
in enacting last year’s tax legislation. It is 
well known, moreover, that the key execu- 
tive agencies in the financial field regard 
savings and loans as specialized home mort- 
gage lenders. They are likely to insist on 
fairly basic changes in structure and or- 
ganization before agreeing to a fundamental 
reorientation in purpose and function. 

In this connection, permit me to quote 
again from the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Financial Institutions: “In recom- 
mending only a relatively modest deviation 
from the present portfolio regulations of sav- 
ings and loan associations, the Committee 
has been influenced by its endorsement of a 
system of federally chartered mutual savy- 
ings banks. The existence of such a system 
would provide an alternative for savings and 
loan associations that desired to engage in 
more diversified lending and investing, under 
appropriate supervision and safeguards.” 

So you can see that the Committee is 
looking to a Federal savings bank system 
as a vehicle for major broadening of sav- 
ings and loan powers. 

If savings and loans insist on seeking their 
own legislation, however, and oppose Federal 
charters for savings banks, they may have 
to contend with the opposition of savings 
banking as well as of commercial banking in 
achieving their legislative goals. This kind 
of diverse opposition, on top of basic con- 
gressional and executive agency doubts, will 
provide formidable barriers to enactment of 
special sayings and loan legislation. More- 
over, the disunity created within the thrift 
system will nullify the gradual achievement 
of closer working relationships between sav- 
ings and loans and savings banks over the 
years which culminated in the united front 
presented in the recent tax fight. 

In discussing the Federal charter bill, one 
essential point needs immediate clarifica- 
tion. And that relates to the allegation of 
some opponents that we seek to create a new 
financial system. This is patently untrue. 
The legislation merely seeks to redress the 
present imbalance in the financial system 
which finds the savings bank industry the 
only one denied access to dual charters. 
“Rusty” Crawford, president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank put the case succinctly when 
he said: 

“There are National and State commercial 
banks, there are Federal and State savings 
and loans, there are Federal and State credit 
unions * * * mutual savings banking, 
alone, though it represents more than $40 
billion of the deposits of Americans, does not 
enjoy membership in the dual banking sys- 
tem. We ask, for the benefit of the country 
as well as for mutual savings banks and 
their deposits, that our long exile from dual 
banking be ended—and that it be ended 
now.” 

Let the record be set straight, then. We 
seek only to admit savings banking into the 
family of dual chartered institutions. Let 
all this nonsense about creating a third 
financial system cease. 

Indeed, if the ultimate objective of the 
Federal charter bill is achieved, rather than 
create a third system, we will unite two 
separate systems—savings and loan and sav- 
ings banking into one strong national thrift 
industry. The paths of these two systems 
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have been gradually converging over the 
years; by taking the best aspects of each sys- 
tem the resulting product will be stronger 
than the separate parts. 

The ultimate will n not be attained in the 
financial system, however, until petty differ- 
ences and jealousies within the thrift in- 
dustry are set aside in the national Interest. 
Important in this respect are the national 
trade associations as well as individual finan- 
cial institutions. Few industries can point 
with such justifiable pride to their profes- 
sional staffs as can the savings bank and sav- 
ings and loan industries. The National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks, the U.S. 
Savings and Loan League, and the National 
League of Insured Savings Associations have, 
in the development of industry leadership 
programs, gained the respect and admiration 
of public and private groups alike. These 
associations should now work closely to- 
gether in molding the Federal charter bill 
to perfection, so that the best interests of 
mutual savings banks and savings and loan 
associations will be served. 

In any event, the Congress will not be im- 
pressed by arguments that smack of self- 
interest, no matter how well camouflaged. 
This is why I believe so firmly that Federal 
Charter legislation for mutual savings banks 
will eventually be enacted. The only opposi- 
tion I have heard so far has come from 
industries who fear increased competition, or 
from groups who fear their own personal 
position will be jeopardized. This kind of 
opposition does not impress the Congress. 

At the same time, it is hardly coincidental 
that all public and private groups who have 
viewed the Federal charter idea objectively, 
have strongly endorsed it. This kind of sup- 
port does impress the Congress. When the 
national interest is the only issue, in other 
words, Federal charters pass the test hand- 
somely. 

I am convinced that the time has now come 
for action on the Federal charter bill. In the 
6 years since the bill was first introduced in 
the Congress, it has been studied and re- 
viewed by knowledgeable groups in and out 
of Washington. The next step is for the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency 
to hold hearings and focus the public spot- 
light on the main issues. 

As you are aware, hearings have been start- 
ed before the Subcommittee on Bank Super- 
vision and Insurance, of which I have the 
privilege to be the chairman, on two of my 
bills, one to establish a Federal Banking Com- 
mission and the other to merge into one 
agency the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 

What the Congress may do with those two 
bills I am in no position at this time to say. 
It is essential, however, that we determine, if 
possible, the thinking of the Congress with 
reference to the principles involved in those 
two bills before we move ahead on the Fed- 
eral charter bill. If the sentiment is in sup- 
port of either of those bills with the likeli- 
hood of enactment of either or both of them, 
then there will have to be some changes made 
in the Federal charter bill to meet the 
changes in the basic existing statutes. If it 
develops that there is not likely to be any 
immediate change in the basic statutes, then 
of course we will move forward promptly with 
hearings on the Federal charter bill. 

In any event, I want to assure this audience 
that there will be hearings on the Federal 
charter bill during the current session of the 
88th Congress. I anticipate that the various 
executive agencies of both the Federal and 
State Governments will submit important 
testimony that will go both to the question 
of whether the bill should be enacted and 
then also, despite any opposition that they 
may raise to the enactment of the bill, I 
would hope that they would submit sug- 
gestions about the contents of the bill on 
the assumption that a bill will be enacted. 
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I trust that the various segments of the 
banking industry will follow the same course 
in presenting their testimony for and against 
the bill and the various provisions thereof. 

Among these groups, I will expect the sav- 
ings bank leadership to establish the need for 
a Federal Savings Bank System. 

This means that you must present a closely 
reasoned, fully documented brief substantiat- 
ing the national economic and other public 
benefits expected to flow from enactment of 
the Federal charter bill. Your arguments 
will have to stand up under a withering 
crossfire of questioning. I am sure you will 
be able to meet this test because I believe 
the facts support you. 

In addition to savings bank witnesses, we 
will want to hear from the savings and loan 
business—not only from organized trade as- 
sociation leadership but also from individual 
savings and loan representatives. I hope 
that after they have restudied the bill, many 
savings and loan men will recognize it as 
the Magna Carta for their industry. 

There is no doubt but that there are some 
officers and directors of savings and loan as- 
sociations that may be opposed to this bill. 

Judging from comments and letters which 
I have received I believe that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of them favor this bill. 

It has been said that plagiarism is the 
highest form of flattery. If that is so, you 
are indeed to be complimented for having 
originated the idea of Federal chartering 
for savings banks. Despite the opposition 
of some of the savings and loan people, Mr. 
Frank B, Yeilding, president of the U.S. Sav- 
ings & Loan League, in addressing a stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Greensboro, came up with almost 
the identical proposal except that he sug- 
gests that we amend their basic legislation 
so as to give them all the powers and au- 
thorities of savings banks and then let the 
savings banks convert into their system. 
This begins to sound like a battle not over 
the merits of the principle involved but a 
battle over who should get credit for enacting 
a good principle of law. 

Other representatives from real estate, 
building and lending groups will be given 
an opportunity to come forth. We know 
that the National Association of Home 
Builders has already declared itself in favor 
of Federal charters and will likely wish to 
be heard. While the American Bankers As- 
sociation is opposing the bill, mainly be- 
cause of the fear of competition—although 
this is not their stated reason—as usual, 
many individual commercial bankers do not 
agree with the position of the association. 
Those who recognize the inconsistency of 
acclaiming the virtues of dual banking, ex- 
cept for savings banks, must disavow this 
American Bankers Association stand. They 
will be more than welcome to go on the 
record. 

Individuals and groups, from the academic 
world, from research organizations, and 
from consumer, veteran and other segments 
of the public are all welcome to appear and 
testify at the hearings. The fact is that 
many groups have an interest in the Fed- 
eral charter bill. They all have the oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Much as I would like to see this bill en- 
acted, I want to assure all those who are 
interested, that even those who are op- 
posed to the enactment of the bill will be 
given the same opportunity to present their 
views as will be given to the supporters 
of the bill. 

In the meantime, the educational process 
should continue. Let me reiterate my con- 
viction that an open minded, studious 
evaluation of the Federal savings bank idea 
will convert both the indifferent and the 
opposed to vigorous proponents for the cur- 
rent bill. 

It has been observed that major banking 
legislation can only be enacted during a na- 
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tional emergency. This observation will soon 
have to be modified. No banking emergency 
is in sight. The Federal charter bill is major 
banking legislation. And it will be enacted. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. CAHILL (at the request of Mr. HAL- 
LECK) , on account of official business. 

Mr. Fotton of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. HALLECK), on account of 
official business. 

Mr. CLARK (at the request of Mr. 
Byrne of Pennsylvania), for today, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. LANKFORD (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for the remainder of the week, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Heatry (at the request of Mr. 
Carey), for Tuesday, May 14, 1963, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Fuqua (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for Tuesday, May 14, 1963, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. HALLECK), for Tuesday, May 14, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Senner (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for May 16 through May 23, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Patten, for May 14 and 15, 1963, 
on account of official business with 
Manned Space Flight Subcommittee at 
Cape Canaveral, where MA-9 Mercury 
project is scheduled. 

Mr. Horton (at the request of Mr. 
Arenps), for May 14 and 15, on account 
of official committee business, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Cameron, for 1 hour, on Monday, 
May 20, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Martas), for 15 minutes, on Wednes- 
day, May 15. 

Mr. Curtis (at the request of Mr. Ma- 
THIAS) , for 30 minutes, on May 16. 2 

Mr. McDoweELL (at the request of Mr. 
Stsk), for 10 minutes, today, and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Farsstern (at the request of Mr. 
Sisk), for 60 minutes, on Wednesday, 
May 15, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Marxuras) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. BURTON. 

Mr. ToLierson. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sisk) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr, POWELL. 

Mr. ROYBAL. 
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Mr, FLOOD. 

Mr. FEIGHAN in three instances. 
Mr. St. ONGE. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 13, 1963, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 2842. An act to amend section 3238 
of title 18, United States Code. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


805. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for 
the regulation of rates and practices of air 
carriers and foreign air carriers in foreign 
air tr tion, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

806. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to provide 
for the establishment of a program of Fed- 
eral unemployment adjustment benefits, to 
provide for equalization grants, to extend 
coverage of the unemployment compensa- 
tion program, to establish Federal require- 
ments with respect to the weekly benefit 
amount and limit the tax credits available 
to employers in a State which does not meet 
such requirements, to establish a Federal 
requirement prohibiting States from denying 
compensation to workers undergoing train- 
ing and deny tax credits to employers in a 
State which does not meet such requirement, 
to increase the wage base for the Federal 
unemployment tax, to increase the rate of 
the Federal unemployment taxes, to estab- 
lish a Federal unemployment adjustment 
and equalization account in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, to change the annual 
certification date under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act, to provide for a Special 
Advisory Commission, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

807. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Defense for fiscal year 1962, to- 
gether with the reports of the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, pursuant to 
section 202(d) of the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

808. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and Lo- 
gistics), transmitting the March 1963 re- 
port on Department of Defense procurement 
from small and other business firms, pursu- 
ant to section 10(d) of the Small Business 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 
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809. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a semiannual report on the fis- 
cal operations of the United Nations, which 
provides data concerning the United Nations 
financial situation as of December 31, 1962; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

810. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled A bill to terminate 
cost-of-living allowances for statutory- 
salaried Federal civilian employees in non- 
foreign areas, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 247. An act to authorize 
survey and establishment of a townsite for 
the Juneau Indian Village in Alaska; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 294). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 641. A bill to approve 
an order of the Secretary of the Interior 
canceling and deferring certain irrigation 
charges, eliminating certain tracts of non- 
Indian-owned land under the Wapato Indian 
irrigation project Washington, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
295). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2467. A bill to author- 
ize the sale and exchange of isolated tracts of 
tribal land on the Rosebud Sioux Indian 
Reservation, S. Dak.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 296). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2905. A bill to donate 
to the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe of the Fort 
Totten Indian Reservation, N. Dak., approxi- 
mately 275.74 acres of federally owned land; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 297). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4223. A bill to provide for audit of ac- 
counts of private corporations established 
under Federal law; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 298). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of this rule XXII, pub- 
lic bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 6268. A bill to provide adjustments 
in order to make uniform the estate acquired 
for the Vega Dam and Reservoir, Collbran 
project, Colorado, by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reconvey mineral in- 
terests in certain lands; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6269. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
stabilizing the domestic lead and zinc in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 6270. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
stabilizing the domestic lead and zinc in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 6271. A bill to protect the domestic 

economy, to promote the general welfare, 
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and to assist in the national defense by 
stabilizing the domestic lead and zine in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

HR. 6272. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
stabilizing the domestic lead and zinc in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 6273. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
stabilizing the domestic lead and zinc in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 6274. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
stabilizing the domestic lead and zine in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H.R. 6275. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
stabilizing the domestic lead and zinc in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 6276. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
stabilizing the domestic lead and zinc indus- 
tries, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 6277. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
stabilizing the domestic lead and zinc in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 6278. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
stabilizing the domestic lead and zinc in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6279. A bill to provide (1) that the 
United States shall pay the actual cost of 
certain services contracted for Indians in 
the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Washington, Idaho, and Wis- 
consin; and (2) for a more equitable ap- 
portionment between such States and the 
Federal Government of the cost of providing 
aid and assistance under the Social Security 
Act to Indians; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 6280. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and administration of the Lincoln 
Trail Memorial Parkway in the States of 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CHELF: 

H.R. 6281. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and administration of the Lincoln 
Trail Memorial Parkway in the States of 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 6282. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Merlin division, Rogue River 
Basin project, Oregon, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 6283. A bill to amend the United Na- 
tions Participation Act, as amended (63 Stat. 
734-736); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
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By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6284. A bill to establish daylight-sav- 
ing time uniformly throughout the U.S. time 
zones each year, to make such time the only 
legal time during the period it is in effect, 
and to provide additional time zones for the 
States of Alaska and Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER (by request) : 

H.R. 6285. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, so as to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to enter into 
contracts for the inspection, maintenance, 
and repair of fixed equipment in Federal 
buildings for periods not to exceed 5 years, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 6286. A bill to establish a Federal 
policy concerning the termination, limita- 
tion, or establishment of business-type oper- 
ations of the Government which may be 
conducted in competition with private en- 
terprise, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 6287. A bill to amend the act of June 
25, 1910 (36 Stat. 857, 25 U.S.C. 406, 407), 
with respect to the sale of Indian timber; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 6288. A bill to provide that no Fed- 
eral financial or other assistance may be 
furnished in connection with any program 
or activity in the United States in which 
individuals are discriminated against on the 
ground of their race, religion, color, ancestry, 
or national origin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 6289. A bill to provide that the Chi- 
cago Skyway (Calumet Skyway toll bridge) 
shall be operated as a freeway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R. 6290. A bill to provide that the Chi- 
cago Skyway (Calumet Skyway toll bridge) 
shall be operated as a freeway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H.R. 6291. A bill to provide that the Chi- 
cago Skyway (Calumet Skyway toll bridge) 
shall be operated as a freeway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 6292. A bill to provide that the Chi- 
cago Skyway (Calumet Skyway toll bridge) 
shall be operated as a freeway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R. 6293. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 6294. A bill to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
and to modify the personnel security pro- 
cedures for contractor employees; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 6295. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to exclude, for purposes of de- 
pendent parent’s benefits for service-con- 
nected deaths, income derived from sale of a 
personal residence under certain conditions; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 6296. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 202) to provide dona- 
tions of surplus food commodities to State 
and local penal institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 6297. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to provide for the stockpiling, 
storage, and distribution of agricultural 
commodities and products thereof for emer- 
gency purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 
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By Mr. GILL: 

H.R. 6298. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to provide for the stockpiling, 
storage, and distribution of agricultural com- 
modities and products thereof for emergency 
ag! us to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 6299. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to produce and sell crude oil 
from the Umiat field, Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4, for the purpose of making local 
fuel available for use in connection with the 
drilling, mechanical and heating operations 
of those involved in oil and gas exploration 
and development work in the nearby areas 
outside Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 6300. A bill to protect civil rights; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6301. A bill to provide that no Fed- 
eral financial or other assistance may be 
furnished in connection with any program 
or activity in the United States in which 
individuals are discriminated against on the 
ground of their race, religion, color, ancestry, 
or national origin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R, 6302. A bill to provide for the modi- 
fication of the central and southern Florida 
flood control project; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. UTT: 

HR. 6303. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 6304. A bill to exempt certain officers 
of the Armed Forces from dual office and 
compensation restrictions; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. J. Res. 405. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution providing for US. par- 
ticipation in the International Bureau for 
the Protection of Industrial Property; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

HJ. Res. 406. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation commit- 
teemen; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.J. Res. 407. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.J. Res. 408. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BEERMANN: 

H.J. Res. 409. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.J. Res. 410. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLAUSEN: 

H.J. Res. 411. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.J. Res. 412. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.J. Res. 413. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.J. Res. 414. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.J. Res. 415. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H.J. Res. 416. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.J. Res. 417. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.J. Res. 418. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.J. Res. 419. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H.J. Res. 420. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.J. Res. 421. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.J. Res, 422. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.J. Res. 423. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REIFEL: 

H.J. Res. 424, Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.J. Res. 425. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation com- 
mitteemen; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.J. Res. 426. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LATTA: 

H. J. Res. 427. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
farmer-elected agricultural stabilization and 
conservation committeemen to support his 
programs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. BELCHER: 

H. Con. Res. 156. Concurrent resolution to 
express the determination of the United 
States with respect to the matter of general 
disarmament and arms control; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. Con. Res. 157. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming deep interest of the United States 
in preserving the peace, stability, and free- 
dom of the independent nations and peoples 
in the Middle East; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H. Res. 345. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the administration, operation, and 
enforcement of the Export Control Act of 
1949, and related acts; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to calling a convention for proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, unless Congress shall sooner 
have submitted such an amendment, to pro- 
vide for the election of the President and 
Vice President in a manner fair and just to 
the people; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to taking all necessary and appropriate 
action to secure continued access for U.S. 
agricultural exports to the countries com- 
prising the European Economic Community; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to study the merger of railroads and 
to take action necessary to postpone ap- 
proval of any further mergers pending the 
outcome of such study; to the committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 6305. A bill for the relief of Liliana 
Vrchkovska Pandoff; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 6306. A bill for the relief of Panagi- 
otis P. Panagopoulos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

HR. 6307. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Agnes Wilson Baxter; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 6308. A bill for the relief of Gerard 
Puillet; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6309. A bill for the relief of Alvin 
Roy Chin; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H.R. 6310. A bill for the relief of Ronald 
Finlay Farmer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, CONTE: 

H.R. 6311. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Juan Antonio Rivas Lopez; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6312. A bill for the relief of Sui Wan 
Lee, Yuk Lan Lee, and Michael Henry Lee; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACE: 

H.R. 6313. A bill for the relief of Stanislaw 

Kuryj; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 6314. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain mineral rights to Elmer 
M. Gandy, 602 Avenue N, Lubbock, Tex.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6315. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Consiglia Di Giacomo Vozza; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6316. A bill for the relief of Generoso 
Bucci Cammisa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6317. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rivka Zuraw; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 6318. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Zoraida Del Pilar; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RYAN of Michigan: 

H.R. 6319. A bill for the relief of Vinicio 
Ferretti; his wife, Lubiana Vinette Ferretti; 
and their minor child, Maria Cristina Janette 
Ferretti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 6320. A bill for the relief of Walter 
L. Mathews and others; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


118, By the SPEAKER: Petition of Michael 
P. Curran, assistant executive director, Mas- 
sachusetts League of Cities and Towns, 
Boston, Mass., relative to commending the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations for its program of research and 
reporting on a multitude of problems and 
issues affecting Federal-State local relations 
and for its approach to metropolitan area 
problems; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

119. Also petition of John F. Engelke, Ev- 
anston, Ill., requesting an immediate and 
thorough investigation of the severe injus- 
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tices to American citizens, the destruction 
of American freedoms, and the subversion 
of American Government by a movement 
that is taking place throughout our land; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

120. Also petition of Ruth F. Morgan, dep- 
uty city clerk, Gardena, Calif., requesting 
that the President issue a proclamation des- 
ignating the period July 1 through July 7 
of each year as National Flag Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

121. Also petition of Joseph C. Knox, exec- 
utive secretary, New England Interstate Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Commission, Boston, 
Mass., relative to going on record as unani- 
mously opposed to section 4 of H.R. 3166 and 
S. 649; to the Committee on Public Works. 

122. Also, petition of William V. Mount, 
clerk of City Council, Reading, Ohio, ex- 
pressing the sense of the City Council of 
Reading, Ohio, relative to Communist goods 
being sold in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

123. Also, petition of Placido V. Alipio, 
municipal secretary, municipality of Orani, 
Bataan, Philippines, relative to opposing the 
proposed amendment of Public Law 87-616 
transferring the balance of payment of $73 
million to the Republic of the Philippines 
instead to the individual claimants; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Twelfth Annual Congress of the American 
Latvian Association of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 12th 
Annual Congress of the American Lat- 
vian Association of the United States 
was held in New York City on April 26, 
1963. It was my pleasure to send a mes- 
sage of greeting to the delegates gathered 
for that congress from various parts of 
the United States. My message was as 
follows: 


I am pleased to send warm greetings and 
best wishes for success to all the delegates 
attending the 12th Annual Congress of the 
American Latylan Association of the United 
States. 

Your congress will, I am confident, turn 
a major part of its deliberations to the cen- 
tral issue of ways and means whereby Latvia 
may regain its freedom and national inde- 
pendence, It is natural that you should do 
this because the future of freedom through- 
out the world, including the United States, 
is in large measure dependent on the future 
of freedom in Latvia and the other captive 
nations. This imperatively underscores the 
importance of your deliberations as well as 
the need for concerted and united action 
by all who share the responsibilities for 
freedom’s cause. I need not point out to you 
that every American citizen is duty bound 
to assume his or her full responsibilities in 
this cause. Some of us are privileged to 
assume a larger share of this responsibility 
by virtue of our position, training, or special 
knowledge of the issues. I would point out 
here that delegates to your congress have 
a greater citizen responsibility because so 
many of them have a firsthand knowledge 
and experience with the basic issues, which 


requires them to assume a leadership role 
in pointing up ways and means to return 
Latvia to her rightful place in the community 
of free nations. 

It is in this spirit that my remarks are 
presented to your congress meeting. 

I am confident you will agree with me 
that the prospects of liberating Latvia alone 
from the grip of Russian imperialism are 
small if not entirely lacking. To look at 
the present plight of Latvia as an isolated or 
singular problem of our time would deny the 
realities of contemporary international polit- 
ical affairs as well as condemn the people 
of Latvia to perpetual slavery. Obviously, 
no rational person would fall into this trap. 

I am confident you will agree that libera- 
tion of the three Baltic Republics—Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania—is equally improb- 
able if we restrict our thinking and plans to 
this limited area of the overall problem. It 
is true that the Baltic States have much in 
common, that they suffered a common ag- 
gression at the hands of imperial Russia in 
1939, and that there is need for a strong re- 
gional cohesion among the peoples of these 
nations. But more than this is necessary to 
bring a return of freedom and national inde- 
pendence to these nations. 

Looking further, we observe that in recent 
years the Baltic States have been grouped 
with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria in many, if not most, of 
the nongovernmental actions calculated to 
advance the freedom of all those nations. 
In particular I have reference to the Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations. While this 
grouping refiects a degree of unity, it never- 
theless tends to obscure the total problem 
of captive nations. Moreover, this arrange- 
ment, whatever its origin or motivation, puts 
a false limit on the historical meaning of 
Europe by excluding other European nations 
which are no less a captive of imperial Rus- 
sia. I have particular reference to Byelorus- 
sia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, and several 
other nations. The result of this false and 
arbitrary division of Europe is to divide and 
weaken the cause of all the captive nations. 
Nowhere are evidences of this dangerous di- 
vision of freedom’s cause more evident than 
in the confusion which attends the present 


efforts to establish a House Committee on 
Captive Nations. This confusion serves no 
other purpose but to prolong the agony of 
the captive nations and provide comfort for 
imperial Russia. 

It is my opinion that none of the captive 
nations will regain their freedom and na- 
tional independence until all of them do. 
This judgment corresponds with a practical 
appraisal of the imperial system which holds 
them in captivity. That system must be bro- 
ken, not one chain at a time, or several 
chains in isolated action, but all the chains 
in one concerted and unified program of in- 
ternational political action. I am confident 
that history provides adequate testimony for 
this judgment. We need only to look at the 
lessons learned in East Germany or Hun- 
gary. For those who are weighted down with 
continuing doubts or may be persuaded that 
a privileged few will be able to escape from 
the Russian prison house of nations, I 
would ask these questions: 

1. How secure would Latvia and her sister 
Republics of the Baltic region be if regain- 
ing their national independence they were 
required to coexist with the U.S.S.R.? 

2. How secure would the Baltic States and 
the Central European nations—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria be if regaining their national inde- 
pendence they were required to coexist with 
the U.S.S.R.? 

3. Can peace with freedom be secure for 
any nation so long as imperial Russia is 
allowed to maintain its despotic rule over 
other nations? 

I have other reasons for raising these ques- 
tions before your congress delegates. I am 
convinced that an objective examination of 
these questions will serve to identify the 
source of the captive nations problem and 
underscore the urgent need for unity among 
all the non-Russian nations now held in 
captivity by Moscow. The human power in 
all these non-Rusian nations, taken as a col- 
lective force for freedoms cause, is much more 
powerful than all the nuclear bombs and 
missiles possessed on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Once this human power is fully 
unified and harnessed in the cause of free- 
dom and independence for all nations, all 
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threats of war will pass and peace will pre- 
vail on earth. 

I know your congress meeting will make a 
significant contribution to this objective. 


Independence of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr, POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
Israel celebrates the 15th anniversary of 
her independence. On this memorable 
occasion, I wish to extend warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the Acting Pres- 
ident of Israel, Kadish Loz; and His Ex- 
cellency, the Israel Ambassador to the 
United States, Avraham Harman. 

For 15 years the nations of the world 
have witnessed the growth of the inde- 
pendent State of Israel. Ever since its 
establishment on May 14, 1948, we in the 
United States have been amazed at the 
industry and perseverence of the people 
of this country in their desire for prog- 
ress and success in the world community. 
From a nation wracked by war and pil- 
lage, Israel has now become the shining 
example for the other newly independent 
states striving for status and stability. 

The internal development of Israel 
progressed rapidly from the beginning. 
A succession of extraordinary achieve- 
ments entitles the Israelis to call them- 
selves citizens of the most progressive, 
most modern, most developed and most 
stable nation in the Middle East. In the 
Negev Desert, new cities are being con- 
structed to house the ever-increasing im- 
migrants who come to Israel seeking a 
new life. Eilat on the Red Sea has be- 
come a bustling port of approximately 
7,500 inhabitants. In addition to its 
harbor facilities, the city now boasts nu- 
merous tourist accommodations. With- 
in 5 years, the city planners will have 
enlarged these facilities so that it will 
rival the resort towns on the Sea of 
Galilee. 

The Negev has also become important 
as the center for natural resources. De- 
velopment within its confines of copper, 
iron, manganese, and phosphates has en- 
abled Israel to be self-sufficient in these 
minerals. 

Oil, the largest single item of expendi- 
ture in imports, has received a priority 
for development. Recent strikes have 
permitted the country to eliminate the 
import of certain crude oils while ex- 
plorations are now being conducted in 
the Negev for the possibility of finding 
sufficient oil to enable Israel to become 
totally self-sufficient. 

As a part of the government’s plan- 
ning, there has been inaugurated a pro- 
gram of technical aid to help requesting 
nations to achieve development. Begun 
in 1954, the program now has 83 recip- 
ient States and territories. Examples 
of such aid would include citrus and 
agricultural development in Liberia, the 
development of Port Harcourt in Nigeria, 
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salt extraction methods for Ceylon, and 
the combating of sand flies in Ethiopia. 
Additional requests are continually being 
received. Recently the Congolese gov- 
ernment has asked for help in training 
its army. Furthermore, the head of the 
nuclear chemistry branch of the nu- 
clear energy laboratories has been re- 
quested by the United Nations to give 
advice to nuclear research institutes in 
Thailand and the Philippines. 

For these remarkable achievements, 
one must pay tribute to the people of 
Israel, the worker as well as the govern- 
ment official. The guidance of Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion, the representation 
abroad of Presidents Weizmann and 
Ben-Zvi, the molding by General Dayan 
of young Israelis into a unified army, 
have contributed to the strengthening of 
their country. Yet it is the laborer 
who builds the roads and constructs the 
towns, who mines the rich ores and 
phosphates, and who plants and harvests 
the grains and fruits—he is the lifeblood 
of Israel. His dedication to his country, 
and his single purpose of advancing his 
nation have made Israel what it is today. 
Nowhere, save in the United States, have 
so many different people come to live and 
to build for their children a permanent 
home, free from the persecutions and 
horrors of anti-Semitism. 

We salute the people of Israel on their 
15 fruitful years. We express, too, the 
hope that their nation will continue to 
progress as it has, and that the friend- 
ship between America and Israel will 
grow in peace and prosperity. 


Brig. Gen. Joseph M. Tully 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1, a warrior passed away in San 
Antonio, Tex. This man, Brig. Gen. 
Joseph M. Tully, devoted his life to the 
service of this country and his service 
was distinguished. 

General Tully was born in Orange, 
N.J., on October 4, 1893. He attended 
West Point and graduated there in June 
1916. Commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant, he joined the 16th Cavalry which 
was then stationed at old Fort Travis 
on the Texas border. In April 1917, he 
married Miss Fanny Laura Smith in San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Tully held the rank of colonel at the 
time of the outbreak of World War II 
and commanded the 4th Cavalry Regi- 
ment. 

General Tully’s troops were the first 
to land on the beaches of Normandy on 
June 6, 1944—-D-day. His troops then 
joined the 81st and 101st Airborne Divi- 
sions which had landed earlier in a para- 
chute assault. 

By October of 1944, Tully was assistant 
division commander of the 90th Infantry 
and had attained the rank of brigadier 
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general. He commanded the 80th In- 
fantry Division during the occupation. 
General Tully was an intimate friend of 
Generals Wainwright, Marshall, Patton, 
Collins, and Ernest. 

Following World War II, General Tully 
served as chief of staff of the 2d Infan- 
try Division at Fort Lewis, Wash., and 
served in that same capacity in Korea. 
He retired to San Antonio, Tex., in 1951. 

General Tully's sons are also military 
men. Capt. Joseph M. Tully, Jr. is now 
in Sanford, Fla., while Lt. Col. Larkin S. 
Tully is at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 
Lt. Col. Robert Tully is in Washington, 
D.C., at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, we have lost a distin- 
guished warrior, and in this loss we are 
sorrowful. But he left behind the knowl- 
edge that he had led a devoted life. In- 
deed, he left behind his sons, who also 
serve as he did. 


Croatian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr.FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
28 Croatian National Independence Day 
was observed at a great public rally in 
Cleveland, Ohio. It was my pleasure to 
send a message of greeting to that ob- 
servance, which means so much to all 
Americans of Croatian origin and to the 
Croatian people in their homeland. By 
leave granted, I insert in the Recorp the 
message I sent on this occasion: 


I send warm greetings and salutations to 
all who are gathered in Cleveland to cele- 
brate Croatian National Independence Day. 
This is a day of great significance to 
Croatians everywhere, throughout the free 
world and in the homeland, because it sym- 
bolizes the long struggle of the Croatian 
people to be masters of their national 
destiny. It serves to remind all that Croatia 
was once free and independent. It causes 
us to recall the manner in which Croatian 
national independence was destroyed by 
the Tito Communists, with the help of im- 
perial Russia. And it heralds the resolve of 
Croatians everywhere to fight on for victory 
over the forces of imperial communism which 
victory will bring a return of national in- 
dependence to Croatia. 

The struggle against Tito imperial commu- 
nism has been long and trying. Our camp, 
the camp of freemen, has been beset with 
confusion and error in judging the charac- 
ter of the regime which now controls the 
Yugoslav Empire. Tito has been the most 
effective Trojan Horse in the history of man- 
kind's struggle to be free. His mission as 
advance agent and provocateur for imperial 
Russia is clear to anyone who will take the 
time to review his record. Time and time 
again Tito has publicly stated his allegiance 
to the cause of Moscow. His actions in sup- 
port of Moscow's global plans of conquest are 
too numerous to recite. In moments of 
crisis threatening the plans of Moscow it has 
been Tito who came to the forefront as the 
most faithful servant of imperial Russia. 
On no count does Tito's record provide evi- 
dence that he has in any way diverged from 
the solid Moscow line—in ruling over the 
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Yugoslav Empire or as Russian agent in in- 
ternational political affairs. That record 
makes him the most effective Trojan Horse 
in history. 

Despite that record there are people in the 
free world who refuse to believe the obvious 
truth about Tito. Regretfully, some people 
holding high office in the Government of the 
United States are most adamant in refusing 
to face up to these facts. Perhaps the most 
notable in this regard is George Kennan, 
who has been as consistently wrong in his 
opinions about imperial Russia as he has 
been about his strange hopes for Titoism as 
an ent in national communism. 
His resignation as Yugoslav Ambassador, re- 
cently announced in the press, results, so the 
story goes, from his inability to influence 
foreign policy in the Kennedy administration 
and his disappointment with Tito’s firm al- 
legiance to Moscow. President Kennedy de- 
serves applause for rejecting Mr. Kennan’s 
attempts to influence American foreign pol- 
icy. We are in and have long been in serious 
trouble internationally as a consequence of 
Mr. Kennan's influence on all matters re- 
lating to the basic Russian problem. Mr. 
Kennan’s disappointment in Tito’s continu- 
ing allegiance to Moscow suggests that he 
is either unable or unwilling to understand 
the harsh realities of intérnational political 
affairs. His tragedy is that he was born too 
late because his political outlook corresponds 
to that common during the era of empires, 
when the concert of monarchs maintained 
a balance of power and a precarious peace 
in Europe. His outlook is hardly in tune 
with the global spirit of national independ- 
ence which is rapidly reforming both politi- 
cal life and geography on all continents. Let 
us hope that his passing from the diplo- 
matic scene will open wide the doors for 
a complete and realistic revision of our 
policy toward imperial Russia. 

Looking to the new spirit which is re- 
forming international political life we ob- 
serve that morality in international life is 
now returning to the forefront. That 
morality is based upon a growing recogni- 
tion of the nature of man, an increasing 
acceptance of the dignity which attaches to 
all human beings and a striving for civil 
order which corresponds with the nature of 
the human family. Pope John XXIII, in his 
great encyclical “Pacem in Terris,” calls out 

for a new order among men and nations 
based upon morality common to all men by 
their nature as children of God. Defining 
the rights and duties of man, the encyclical 
then prophesies the universal blessings of 
national independence for all peoples. This 
quote from “Peace on Earth” is most perti- 
nent to this 22d anniversary of Croatian 
national independence: 

“Finally, the modern world, as compared 
with the recent past, has taken on an entirely 
new appearance in the field of social and 
political life. For since all nations have 
either achieved or are on the way to achiev- 
ing independence, there will soon no longer 
exist a world divided into nations that rule 
others and nations that are subject to others. 

“Men all over the world have today—or 
will soon have—the rank of citizens in 
independent nations. No one wants to feel 
subject to political powers located outside 
his own country or ethnical group. Thus in 
very many human beings the inferiority com- 
plex which endured for hundreds and thou- 
sands of years is disappearing, while in others 
there is an attenuation and gradual fading 
of the corresponding superiority complex 
which had its roots in socioeconomic privi- 
leges, sex or political standing.” 

These words add new hope and vigor to 
the cause of the many nations held in bond- 
age by imperial Russia and its colonial sys- 
tem—including the imperial Yugoslav ap- 
pendage. Those who have claimed that 
Croatia has no right to national independ- 
ence or who have turned their backs on the 
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struggle of the Croatian people would do well 
to reflect upon these words of Pope John. 
As surely as day follows night this moral 
prophesy will be fulfilled. Let us, together, 
redouble our efforts to hasten that happy 
day. In so doing we advance the cause of 
genuine peace on earth. 

Long live Croatia and her gallant people 
who struggle ever onward toward the goal 
of national independence. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the RECORD 
my remarks on the occasion marking the 
86th anniversary of Rumanian national 
independence held in Cleveland on May 
11: 

RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Today we again observe Rumanian inde- 
pendence day as a tribute to the Rumanian 
people and their dedication to the cause of 
liberty, freedom, and self-government. This 
day has great meaning to the people of 
Rumania because it signifies three epics in 
their centuries long struggle against foreign 
occupation culminating in victory. All these 
epics remind us that the present foreign 
occupation of Rumania is transitory because 
no foreign power has ever been able to con- 
quer the spirit of the Romanian people. It 
is the people and not governments which 
make up a nation. Governments come and 
go, but the people live on forever. 

This 86th anniversary of Rumanian na- 
tional independence presents an appropriate 
opportunity to review U.S. policy toward 
the captive nations and to raise several 
pertinent questions about it. 

To begin with it appears as though we 
have two policies toward the captive na- 
tions. 

The first is that enunciated by President 
Kennedy in numerous public statements of 
policy—at the United Nations, in reply to a 
Russian ultimatum on Berlin and Germany, 
in his state of the Union messages and in 
numerous other ways. That policy, briefly 
stated, is support for the universal applica- 
tion of the principle of national self-deter- 
mination and opposition to all forms of 
colonialism and imperialism. President 
Kennedy, in his address before the United 
Nations, called for free and unfettered plebi- 
scites in all quarters of the globe. He chal- 
lenged the Russian imperialists to a debate 
in full on the issues involved. The Russians 
of course backed down from the challenge 
because their position as the world’s leading 
imperialists is well known to all informed 
people. Nevertheless, President Kennedy 
has continued to stand up for justice and 
freedom for all nations and peoples. The 
public record is clear on this point. 

The second policy is that being manipu- 
lated by the Department of State, rather I 
should say certain people in the Department. 
That policy is the same old bankrupt con- 
tainment concept, dressed up in the fancy 
new phrase of political evolution. That 
policy holds that any action taken by the 
United States to support the aspirations of 
the now Russian nations behind the Iron 
Curtain for freedom and national independ- 
ence will cause world war III. They argue 
the Russians will not give up any of their 
colonies without a fight. This leads to the 
obvious conclusion there is nothing we can 
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do but accept as permanent the enslavement 
of Rumania and the other captive non-Rus- 
sian nations. And that conclusion has led 
to an acceptance of a status quo with the 
Russian Empire—which the Russians refuse 
to accept because they have set upon a 
course to conquer the world. The evidence 
of failure of that constant and covert policy 
of the “Russian experts” in the Department 
of State are to be seen on all sides—in Laos, 
in India, in the Middle East, in Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, and more lately in Cuba. The Rus- 
sian imperialists cannot be “contained” and 
they will not evolve into civilized people. 

I have long maintained that the covert 
Russian beachhead on American foreign 
policy established in the Department of 
State is a greater threat to the security of 
the United States than is imperial Russia. 
That entrenched group of Russia firsters 
have tied a Gordian Knot on our moral and 
political principles—paralyzing our Govern- 
ment from taking any meaningful political 
action against imperial Russia. They are 
more dangerous to our survival than 200 Red 
military divisions. The war in which we 
are engaged is not being fought by classical 
military methods—it is a political fight, an 
ideological fight in which all the powerful 
weapons in our American political arsenal are 
either outlawed or made inoperative. 

Permit me to point out that Congress as 
the direct voice of the people has made its 
position clear with regard to the captive 
nations. That position is set forth in Pub- 
lic Law 86-90, the Captive Nations Week 
resolution. As is well known, that resolu- 
tion makes crystal clear the political reali- 
ties of the war in which we are engaged. 
It names imperial Russia as the enslaver of 
nations and the only threat to world peace. 
It finds that the aspirations of the people 
in the captive nations for freedom and in- 
dependence is the most powerful deterrent 
to world war III and our best hopes for a 
just and lasting peace. That is why Con- 
gress called upon the President to proclaim 
Captive Nations Week each July and urged 
all our people to support the aspirations of 
the people in the captive nations. Congress 
thus put itself on record as opposed to a 
status quo with despotism and rejected the 
bankrupt concept of containment and its 
fancy dressed cousin political evolution. 

It is fair to question who makes U.S. 
policy toward the Russian Empire. Is it 
President Kennedy or the Russian beach- 
head in the Department of State? Our 
Constitution says President Kennedy is re- 
sponsible for setting that policy—that is the 
reason the American people decide every 4 
years who will be and who will not be Presi- 
dent for each 4-year term. Otherwise why 
have an election? Yet, the evidence is con- 
clusive that President Kennedy’s public 
statements of policy toward the Russian 
Empire have been put under the “Gordian 
Knot” in the Department of State. 

It is equally fair to question whether the 
opinion of Congress, as expressed in a resolu- 
tion enacted by that body, has any weight in 
law or practice. The Russian experts in the 
State Department have not only ignored the 
expressed wishes of Congress on this vital 
question, but they express a contemptuous 
disregard for the political principles and 
realistic findings of that law. Do those Rus- 
sian experts in the State Department expect 
Congress to rubber stamp their defeatist 
notions and proven failures of the past as 
the basis for victory of freedom's cause? I 
say to you that as far as I am concerned, 
as a Member of Congress, the only stamp 
proper for them is exposure and dismissal 
from the Government. 

Let me make this equally clear. There is 
no conflict between the public statements of 
policy made by President Kennedy and the 
findings of Congress in Public Law 86-90. 
The facts are, they are in harmony—like two 
peas In a pod, they move toward the same 
objective, both reflect a desire to use to 
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the fullest all the weapons in the political 
arsenal of American democracy. 

The final question is—in language all of 
us understand—who is boss of American pol- 
icy toward the Russian Empire? 

Until we get a clear and unqualified an- 
swer to that question the cause of human 
freedom will be delayed and the peril to our 
security as a Nation will grow more serious. 

I am sure you will agree with me that until 
the issue of who makes and directs our pol- 
icy toward the Russian Empire is settled, the 
return of freedom and national independence 
to Rumania remains in a dark shadow. You 
and I know that Rumania’s independence 
depends upon concerted, coordinated action 
by the peoples of all the captive non-Russian 
nations, supported by the moral and polit- 
ical power of the United States. No one 
nation can escape from the Russian prison 
house of nations—but all of them working 
together against the common enemy possess 
a power many times more powerful than all 
the atomic weapons in the world. It is true 
to say that 90 million Russians cannot main- 
tain their Empire without the acquiescence 
of the leaders of the free world. That tru- 
ism stands as a challenge on this 86th anni- 
versary of Rumanian independence. 

I join with you in looking forward to the 
early emancipation of Rumania and all the 
captive non-Russian nations. You have my 
assurance that I shall continue to do all in 
my power to hasten that inevitable day. 


Security Firing Without Appeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the House recently passed H.R. 
950, to amend the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, by a large 340-to-40 majority. 
I voted with the minority. 

Last year the House also passed an 
identical bill, H.R. 12082, by an even 
larger majority, 351 to 24. However, the 
Senate failed to take action and the 
measure died with the end of the 87th 
Congress. 

I know of no one who has any dis- 
pute with the stated objectives of this 
bill: To establish a legislative base for 
enforcing a strict security standard for 
the employment, and retention in em- 
ployment, of persons in the National 
Security Agency; to achieve maximum 
security for the activities of the Agency; 
and to strengthen the capability of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Director of 
the Agency to provide such security. 

The first section of the bill—301—pro- 
vides that all employment by, detail to, 
or assignment to NSA, as well as access 
to classsified information must be 
“clearly consistent with the national 
security.” Certainly, there is no quar- 
rel with this section. 

The second section—302—provides for 
a full field investigation before a new 
employee of NSA is cleared and estab- 
lishes a board of appraisal to review 
cases in which the Director of NSA feels 
there is doubt whether access to security 
information would be clearly consistent 
with the national security. Again, there 
is no objection to these provisions. 
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The third section—303—provides for 
termination of employment of any offi- 
cer or employee of NSA by the Secretary 
of Defense, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, “whenever he considers 
that action to be in the interest of the 
United States, and he determines that 
the procedures prescribed in other pro- 
visions of law that authorize the termi- 
nation of the employment of that officer 
or employee cannot be invoked consistent 
with the national security.” 

This same section indicates that “such 
a determination is final.” 

Subsection (b) of this section indi- 
cates that an employee discharged under 
the provisions of the section will have to 
obtain a certificate of eligibility from the 
Civil Service Commission in order to seek 
or accept employment with any other 
department or agency of the United 
States. 

The meaning and implications of this 
third section of H.R. 950 is what dis- 
turbed me and caused me to cast my vote 
against passage of the measure. 

This section vests the Secretary of De- 
fense with the summary and unreview- 
able power to discharge any employee of 
the National Security Agency. No hear- 
ing whatever is to be granted the em- 
ployee. No matter how many years he 
may have been employed, he is not en- 
titled to know what the charges are 
against him, nor who made them. The 
only standard by which the Secretary is 
to be guided is that his action is “in the 
interest of the United States.” 

I thoroughly and emphatically dis- 
agree with this procedure. For I do 
not believe that the requirement that an 
employee receive a full and fair hearing 
before termination of his employment 
need in any way jeopardize the person- 
nel security of the National Security 
Agency. 

In my opinion, the firing of Govern- 
ment employees, under security stigma, 
without charges, without opportunity to 
answer, without confrontation of ac- 
cusers, without counsel and without 
fairness, is an affront to the historic 
American concept of due process of law. 

This kind of legislation is not only not 
necessary for our national security, it 
can be an open invitation to punitive 
and vindictive personnel action. 

The procedure for hearings, appeal, 
and review established in other sensi- 
tive agencies of the U.S. Government 
are effective and workable. They are 
an asset, not a liability, because they 
strengthen morale and diminish the 
chance of mistaken identity, prejudice, 
and other serious errors of judgment. 

These adversary proceedings grow out 
of a long Anglo-American experience in 
the administration of justice—out of a 
knowledge that confrontation and cross- 
examination are invaluable devices for 
discovering the truth, 

H.R. 950 abolishes the necessity to 
conduct hearings; it abolishes the nor- 
mal right of an employee to have stated 
to him the reason he is being fired. The 
bill abolishes an employee’s normal right 
to submit a statement on his own behalf, 
whether it be in secret or whether it be 
in public hearings. And it waives all 
of the existing provisions of law con- 
tained in the United States Code de- 
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signed to give an employee minimum 
safeguards in the Government service. 

Moreover, H.R. 950 abolishes any right 
of court review. Finally, there is the 
power of the Secretary to delegate this 
vast power to any subordinate employee 
he chooses. 

When we are dealing with the ever- 
increasing power of the Central Govern- 
ment, proper and adequate procedures 
are often as important as the substance 
of the law being applied. And when you 
gather together this amount of poten- 
tially arbitrary dismissal power in the 
hands of the Central Government, with 
no review, no hearing, no check, and no 
appeal, then you have created some- 
thing of which we all may well be afraid, 

In short, the third section of this bill 
violates basic American constitutional 
concepts and is inconsistent with the 
principles of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 

It gives the Secretary of Defense the 
authority to summarily fire any em- 
ployee of the National Security Agency 
without the benefit of the hard-won and 
jealously guarded rights of administra- 
tive due process—one of the hallmarks 
of our civilization. 

H.R. 950 is a product of cold-war hys- 
teria, a hangover from the regrettable 
days of McCarthyism. We do not need 
this kind of inquisitorial legislation in 
America. Our strongest weapon against 
totalitarian communism is our own Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. 

H.R. 950 is offensive to these concepts 
of justice and fairplay. It does not 
contribute one iota to our security, but 
rather sets an extremely dangerous 
precedent threatening the liberties of 
our fellow Americans. 

We are ill advised to fight communism 
by adopting the star-chamber tech- 
niques developed to a fine point by world 
communism itself. Nor will we advance 
the cause of freedom and liberty by 
voluntarily and unnecessarily restricting 
and circumscribing our precious herit- 
age of constitutional provisions guaran- 
teeing those freedoms and liberties. 


The Story Behind the Decline of the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if we con- 
tinue the spending programs and fiscal 
irresponsibility of the Kennedy admin- 
istration long enough we will solve the 
question of the purchasing power of the 
dollar, it will be worthless. 

The following table is an analysis by 
our honored colleague from the other 
body, Senator Harry Byrp, of why the 
value of the dollar declines, as it ap- 
peared in the Washington World: 

Way VALUE OF DOLLAR DECLINES 


Here's Byrrp’s picture of the U.S. fiscal 
situation: 


Foreign aid expenditures: 
Fiscal ~ Billion 
Se eee $3.6 
ROG eae ee 3.9 
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Balance-of-payments deficits: Billion 
1 / es Sears eens $3.9 
1961 - 2.5 
— ⁵— E +2.0 


The Dollar Decline. Worth 46.7 cents in 
October 1960, worth 463 cents in October 
1961, worth 45.7 cents in October 1962 (based 
on 1939 index). 


Loving Us to Death 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, my very 
good friend and colleague from Missouri, 
Dr. Durward HALL, recently sent out an 
excellent newsletter to his constituents 
in Missouri’s Seventh District. In it he 
analyzes how the political concept of lib- 
eralism has changed, how the political 
label “liberal” has grown away from the 
liberalism of thought and spirit which 
gave it birth, how today’s political lib- 
erals have come full circle to embrace 
the very thing against which the spirit 
of liberalism arose—regimentation by a 
central authority. Now this regimenta- 
tion is expressed in terms of concern for 
our fellow man—destruction of the indi- 
vidual is justified as the only way to his 
salvation. 

Durward HALL has done an excellent 
job of pointing up these things in his 
newsletter. I believe it should be shared 
with the entire Congress and for that 
reason, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude it in the Recorp at this point: 

Your CONGRESSMAN REPORTS From 
WASHINGTON 

The differences that divide Members of 
Congress on most major issues today are 
based on much more than mere party affilia- 
tion. 

Senators and Representatives tend to be- 
come identified either as conservatives or 
as liberals but over the years these labels 
have meant different things to different 
people. 

The root word or derivative of liberal is 
the same as liberty. A few decades ago, those 
called liberal fought to take the power away 
from the kings and emperors and to give it 
to the parliaments; now it is the liberals 
who are anxious to give more and more power 
to the Executive at the expense of the legis- 
lative branch, 

Jenkins Lloyd Jones, in a recent syndicated 
column, took note of the change that has 
taken place in liberal philosophy, saying that 
they are capable of a great degree of dogma, 
while imagining themselves to be the foes of 
dogma. 

One of the chief characteristics of the pro- 
fessional liberal in America is his naive be- 
lief in the corrective power of law. (The 
attempt to solve a problem with a study 
group which inevitably recommends the 
problem be solved by “burying” it with 
money.) 

Every time the liberal sees social malad- 
justment or a personal tragedy he wants to 
pass a law to correct it. Gradually, and with 
the best intentions, he weaves a web of do's 
and don'ts that paralyzes the individual. 

If you keep on passing laws to obviate every 
possible or alleged injustice you arrive even- 
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tually at the ultimate injustice, the police 
state. 

Although the liberal often professes con- 
tempt for money, he has almost a childlike 
faith in its power. What he can't cure with 
a law he thinks he can cure with an appro- 
priation. 

When taxpayers occasionally balk at such 
expenditures at the local level, he demands 
that the Federal Government take over, on 
the theory that the farther the taxing agency 
is removed from the individual, the more 
chance there is that the individual will be 
complacent about the tax. (It's easy to ap- 
pear before the city council, but how many 
taxpayers can afford to go to Washington?) 

The argument: “If Missouri doesn't take 
the money, Maine will,” is a potent one. 
Even those who oppose the idea can be ex- 
cused for their efforts to get some of their 
hard-earned tax dollars spent back home. 

Therefore, the liberal arrives quite illogi- 
cally at his advocacy of centralized power and 
bureaucracy. Centralized power is the device 
by which the normal caution of the taxpayer 
is overwhelmed by his desires. It outflanks 
our traditional system of checks and bal- 
ances, and often negates patriotism. 

Federal aid to all schools, the liberal be- 
lieves, will provide more funds without rais- 
ing school taxes. (Never mind that every 
school board in the country is far more sol- 
vent today than the Federal Treasury in 
terms of indebtedness.) 

Ninety percent Federal highway money 
means, the liberal says, that he won't have 
to pay for a bond issue, Federal welfare, he 
thinks, means that local responsibility can 
be shirked. (A good way to avoid a nagging 
conscience when the Community Chest drive 
falls short of its goals.) 

Under this same philosophy, no one pays 
for his own medical care, but everyone pays 
for everybody else's. 

One problem with the liberal is that he's 
getting way behind the times. He can’t ad- 
just his dogmas to new forces. He is furious 
at the price-raising attempt by United States 
Steel, but unable to comprehend the cost- 
fixing powers of the United States Steel work- 
ers. (He is unable to be responsibly progres- 
sive.) 

He is irate about the greed of corporations 
and the evils of stock options. But he pleads 
that the criminal in the park who stabs for 
$20 is a deprived person who wouldn't have 
gone wrong if there had been enough social 
legislation. 

In his effort to cure injustice, he forgets 
that all the great struggles for freedom have 
been directed against the overblown force 
of big government. 

The liberal, with minor interruptions, has 
been in power in America for 30 years. He 
won't admit error. He has concocted his 
medicine, and as our colic increases he merely 
calls for bigger doses. 

“The liberal is a nice guy—but he is loving 
us to death.” 

The mass of laws and expenditures pro- 
posed by the New Frontier makes Jenkins 
Lloyd Jones look like a prophet. We have 
been regimented too long. We have sub- 
jected an entire generation to credit-card 
living. 

Bills have been introduced in Congress to 
solve every problem—as though we could 
ever legislate our way to happiness. 

It’s so easy to spend at the Federal level 
where there are no worries about whether 
income equals outgo. And so we have a $300 
billion national debt, an increasing outflow 
of gold, and a growing demand by everyone 
to get some of that free money said to be 
available in Washington. The Santa Claus 
complex has stifled self-help. It's still not 
too late to wake up—but the time is getting 
shorter. 

Durward G. HALL, 
Member of Congress. 
APRIL 30, 1963. 
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Significant Views on Conservation Given 
by Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, every 
year the College of Forest, Range, and 
Wildlife of the Utah State University at 
Logan, Utah, designates 1 week in the 
spring as Conservation Week. During 
this period meetings are held at which 
the students have the opportunity of 
meeting with representatives of public 
conservation groups as well as Federal, 
State, and local agencies, 

As a Representative in Congress from 
the State of Utah, I am pleased and 
proud to advise you that Dean J. Whitney 
Floyd in conjunction with the student 
leaders of the college had an excellent 
program this year during the week of 
April 29, 1963. 

We were indeed fortunate to have as 
the climax of Conservation Week a mes- 
sage from the Honorable Wayne N. 
ASPINALL, who is chairman of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, on which I have the honor to 
serve. Congressman ASPINALL has de- 
voted his energies primarily on behalf of 
conservation and conservation measures. 
He is a recognized authority in the field 
of conservation, and even those who dis- 
agree with him on individual issues 
recognize this and respect his judgment. 

I was very much interested in seeing 
that Chairman Asprnatt chose as the 
title of his paper the resounding state- 
ment that “Conservation Values Remain 
Constant.” I agree with the chairman 
of my committee and commend him for 
having sent this message to those as- 
sembled at the conservation banquet at 
Utah State University at Logan on May 
3, 1965. Mr. Speaker, I think that we 
should all refresh our memories con- 
cerning the conservation movement in 
the United States and its current pos- 
ture today. 

Isuggest that all Members of the House 
as well as all others interested in the con- 
servation of our natural resources and 
the administration of public lands will 
benefit from reading Chairman ASPIN- 
ALL’s remarks. ‘Therefore, under leave 
previously granted, I include the full text 
of the chairman’s address at this point 
in the RECORD: 

CONSERVATION VALUES REMAIN CONSTANT 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to be honored 
as the speaker at your conservation ban- 
quet, which tonight climaxes a weeklong 
observance sponsored jointly by the College 
of Forest, Range, and Wildlife Management 
and the Forestry Club of Utah State Uni- 
versity. I know that you have, during your 
discussions, focused attention on the major 
conservation issues facing the Nation. 

I am encouraged by the presence during 
these discussions of representatives of 
various groups interested in conservation. 
Because I realize that many of us would 
achieve our objectives through different 
means than those of our coworkers, I think 
it is particularly beneficial to have these 
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interchanges of ideas among people dedi- 
cated to the conservation of our natural 
resourccs, 

It is my purpose to speak to you this 
evening concerning the role of Congress in 
this field. I have stated on other occasions 
that I believe Congress to be a stabilizing 
influence in developing conservation policy. 
I have therefore titled these remarks Con- 
servation Values Remain Constant.” 

Everyone here is aware, I know, that con- 
servation as an American philosophy was 
fathered in the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury. As developed by Gifford Pinchot and 
President Theodore Roosevelt in the early 
part of the 20th century, conservation was 
both an ideology and an action program, 
with the dominant concept being wise use. 

For the record, let us remind ourselves 
that the conservation movement began be- 
cause of an increasing realization that the 
resources of our abundant continent were 
not inexhaustible. Decline in forest and 
fish resources were particularly rapid and 
noticeable. Pinchot, as one of the few 
trained foresters in the United States at that 
period, was in an excellent position to take 
note of and be deeply distressed by what 
he saw happening in his special field. Thus 
it may be said that the work of the Roosevelt 
conservationists was inspired primarily by 
the need of preventing waste. We also rec- 
ognize that because a Federal grand jury, 
in 1904 and 1905, returned 26 indictments 
against timber groups, land speculators, 
locators, and Federal officials, the conserva- 
tlonists were spurred on in part by the frauds 
and evasions practiced under the existing 
laws. In summary, the Pinchot-Roosevelt 
philosophy recognized that notwithstanding 
our abundant resources, we are not so favored 
that we can either lock them up on the one 
hand or either throw them away or despoil 
them on the other, 

Their concept was a positive one of use; 
conservation to Pinchot and Roosevelt was 
“wise use.” This meant that they favored 
commercial development of the forest re- 
serves, a system of timber sales, and a timber 
management plan; grazing of livestock was 
favored. President Roosevelt in 1901 said: 

“The fundamental idea of forestry is the 
perpetuation of forests by use. Forest pro- 
tection is not an end in itself; it is a means 
to increase and sustain the resources of our 
country and the industries which depend 
upon them * +” 

in 1903, Pinchot said: 

“The object of our forest policy is not to 
preserve the forests because they are beau- 
tiful—or because they are refuges for the 
wild creatures of the wilderness—but the 
making of prosperous homes—every other 
consideration becomes secondary.” 

Conservation as “wise use” soon evolved 
into the idea of multiple use of resources. 
Resources formed an interrelated unity—it 
was not possible to control rivers without 
taking account of the orderly development 
of other natural resources. Above all, con- 
servation was the wise use of the earth and 
its resources for the lasting good of people— 
the foresighted utilization, preservation 
and/or renewal of forests, waters, lands, and 
minerals for the greatest good of the greatest 
number for the longest time. 

Some close students of the period find that 
conservation was not so much a moral cru- 
sade or a part of the progressive political 
revolt against monopoly, not so much the 
banner of a crusading political march against 
the interests led by one of the most able, 
vigorous, and successful President of our 
century; rather it was a scientific move- 
ment, in essence the application of rational 
planning to promote the efficient develop- 
ment and use of all natural resources. 

Now I recognize and am appreciative of 
the fact that the fabric of American life in 
the 1960's is quite different from that at the 
turn of the century. I understand the 
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changes that have taken place and that are 
taking place in the development of the 
Nation. From a predominantly agricultural 
economy we have shifted to a predominantly 
industrialized nation with most of our pop- 
ulation centering around urban and sub- 
urban areas. From a nation of 76.2 million 
people in 1900, we have grown to a nation 
in excess of 187.6 million, with the prospect 
of accelerated population expansion high- 
lighted through advances in science. Par- 
enthetically, I note that this year there will 
be more babies born in the United States 
than the total population of 3.9 million 
counted in the first census of 1790. 

We are, therefore, faced with an increased 
responsibility to satisfy the demands and 
needs of our people, All of the old needs, 
such as the homes that Gifford Pinchot 
spoke of, are still with us, as well as the 
less tangible things such as areas for mass 
recreation and primitive and wilderness-type 
areas to be preserved for man’s solitude or 
for scientific research. 

The really big problems that we have fac- 
ing us, I submit, are: (1) How to develop the 
principles to guide us and (2) the delinea- 
tion of procedures to be followed in accom- 
plishing our objective. 

The conservation ideas of Pinchot and 
Roosevelt are as valid today as they were 
50 years ago. These ideas are the tradi- 
tional conservation views of our country. I 
don’t think anyone can or will quarrel with 
the Pinchot-Roosevelt objective of “the 
greatest good for the greatest number for 
the longest time.” And I do not think that 
we can quarrel with the concept of “wise 
use.” The only thing that has happened 
is that the types of use have increased with 
the intensified needs of the 1960's. 

These concepts of conservation, of course, 
form the basis of our multiple-use philos- 
ophy. But this philosophy also recognized 
that there would be times when there 
should be limited use or even a single-pur- 
pose use of a given area. The U.S. Consti- 
tution places in the Congress the responsi- 
bility “to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” In meeting its responsibility 
and exercising the power placed in it by the 
Constitution, the Congress has enacted many 

t conservation measures. The un- 
derlying thread of these enactments has been 
that all of our public lands shall be admin- 
istered under the principle of multiple-use, 
unless the Congress determines otherwise. 
I need not detail for this knowledgeable 
group a chronology of these conservation 
statutes. Let me just remind you for the 
record that in 1872 Yellowstone National 
Park was established by Act of Congress to 
be followed by many individual acts estab- 
lishing individual parks throughout the 
country. In 1891, we authorized the estab- 
lishment of forest preserves even though it 
was not until 1960 that Congress enacted 
the Multiple Act to govern the manage- 
ment of national forests. 

Throughout the years, Congress met in- 
dividual situations as they developed. In 
one after another we find that when called 
upon to grant delegations of authority to the 
executive branch, Congress has enunciated 
the basic principles of the Pinchot-Roosevelt 
philosophy. The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, 
the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, and the Dis- 
posal of Materials Act of 1947, as amended 
in 1955, all enunciate the major objectives 
of multiple-use to the maximum extent pos- 
sible. 

With the exception of laws specifically au- 
thorizing the retention of forest or park 
areas, all of our public land laws contem- 
plate the ultimate disposition of the un- 
reserved, unappropriated public lands. No 
general authority has been delegated to the 
Executive to withdraw lands for permanent 
retention. So, here too, if basic policy is to 
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be changed, Congress should do so by de- 
lineating the areas, if any, to be withdrawn 
and retained in permanent Federal owner- 
ship. 

In seeking to satisfy the needs of our 
expanded population, I think that these basic 
principles are still valid. I hope and expect 
the Congress to continue to follow these 
principles including, when necessary, the 
reservation of areas for limited or single- 
purpose use. I say that I hope this course 
will continue because Congress, as the direct 
representative of the people, is uniquely able 
to carry out its responsibility to make the 
decisions necessary in determining that the 
maximum benefit for the greatest number 
will result even though all the resources in 
a given area are not going to be developed 
until at some future period when the na- 
tional welfare or security may demand 
another decision. And, I submit, the Con- 
stitution has quite properly empowered 
Congress alone to make these decisions. 

Last October, I asked the President to join 
with us in a mutual effort to make provi- 
sion for our current needs. The President's 
reply of January 17, 1963 recognized the 
need for a comprehensive review of the pub- 
lic land laws. He designated the Secretaries 
of the Interior and Agriculture to work with 
us. I am happy to advise you that we have 
been engaged in friendly and productive dis- 
cussions. 

I expect that in the not too distant fu- 
ture we will be prepared to place before the 
American people a program that will permit 
the enactment of legislation necessary to 
take care of the immediate needs while, at 
the same time, a review is undertaken of 
the patchwork of public land laws to deter- 
mine the extent to which these laws must 
be revised in order to meet the demands of 
the 1960's. 

In the meantime let me leave this mes- 
sage with you: Let your representatives in 
Congress know your views and in our demo- 
cratic process the will of the people will 
prevail. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 
3, pages 3518-3544, “Russian Colonialism 
and the Necessity of a Special Captive 
Nations Committee.” 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
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and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the RECORD: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Subject: Congressman Fioop’s House Reso- 
lution 14. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The establishment of a special committee 
called by this resolution will provide for 
the national security and indicate the in- 
terest of the United States in the people 
behind the Iron Curtain. Furthermore, it 
will implement the policy of President Ken- 
nedy: “walk softly and carry a big stick.” 

We, the undersigned students of Cleveland 
and Kent, Ohio, urge you to support such 
a resolution in that it will be a manifesta- 
tion against Russian colonialism and im- 
perialism. 

Sincerely yours, 

Thor A. Kunasz, Zenovia Torezanyre, 
Stefor Dziubre, Tetiana Fedorowycz, 
Bohdan Futent, Barbara Whittum, 
Tena Maluyk, Romana Wyrsta, Ro- 
man Wowk, George Kulczycky, Ke- 
vitha Saluh, Tubomyka Steciak, 
Maria Fur, Oksana Pihulak, Martha 
Olukeyck. 


UKRANIAN AMERICAN YOUTH As- 
SOCIATION, INC., Urca, N.Y. 
BRANCH, 

April 22, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member U.S. Congress, New House Office 

Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLoop: On behalf of 
our organization, Ukranian American Youth 
Association, Inc., Utica branch, we urge you 
to submit the Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) 
to vote by your committee and ask you to 
give it your favorable consideration, Such 
a Committee on Captive Nations is vitally 
important both for our Government and 
the American people at large. While Com- 
munist Russia has been deceitfully cham- 
pioning the cause of “national liberation” 
in Africa and Asia, we as a nation are not 
doing much to help the enslaved and cap- 
tive non-Russian nations which constitute 
a veritable weakness of the Soviet totali- 
tarian empire. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives would be- 
come a reservoir of true and unbiased 
knowledge and information on the plight of 
the captive nations, which knowledge will 
be of vital importance to our Government in 
carrying out its foreign policy. 

Thank you. 


T. FECOURIOL, 
Secretary. 
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APRIL 26, 1963. 
Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD. 

Dear SR: Have done as you suggested. 
Read your request in the Tablet. 

I have written to Representative Drroun- 
ran, too. He is an honorable man, a loyal 
American and a fighter. God bless him. 

Thank you for alerting me and God bless 
you, too. 
Cordially, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH M. Linz. 

GLENWOOD LANDING, LONG ISLAND. 

APRIL 26, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH. 

Dear Sm: This letter is written to you be- 
cause of my deep concern for the survival of 
our beloved country. You, too, must be 
greatly disturbed about the critical position 
this country has been placed in by the ad- 
vance of communism. Therefore, I ask you 
to do your utmost to obtain quick passage of 
House Resolution 14. 

As a good American I’m sure you will. 

Cordially, 
Mrs, ELIZABETH M. LINZ. 

GLENWOOD LANDING, LONG ISLAND. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
BRANCH, 
April 23, 1963. 

Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On March 23 a 
political rally was held by American citizens 
of Ukrainian descent in New Haven. The 
speaker was the present president of the 
anti-Bolshevik bloc of nations and former 
Ukrainian Premier Jaroslav Stetzko. 

Your attention is called to the following 
quoted article, which was part of the reso- 
lutions passed unanimously: 


“PART II—ARTICLE I 


“We citizens of Ukrainian descent of New 
Haven, gathered at the rally held on 
March 23, 1963, support the resolution of the 
U.S. Congress on the Captive Nations Week 
and ask the House Rules Committee to place 
before the U.S. House of Representatives the 
draft resolution of Congressman FLOOD con- 
cerning the creation of a Special Captive Na- 
tion Committee.” 

With the wholehearted support of the 
Ukrainian assemblage demonstrated by the 
passage of the above resolution, we ask that 
you as chairman of the House Rules Commit- 
tee consider favorably the Flood resolution 
and place it before the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
OLEG R. MYKETEY, 
Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
New Haven, Conn., Branch. 


APRIL 26, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Pursuant to your re- 
quest (Tablet, Apr. 25, 1963) wrote to Chair- 
man SMITH and to my Congressman, OGDEN 
Rem, of New York, along the lines you sug- 
gested. I hope it does some good. In both 
letters I gave the House Resolution 14 and 
the title “for a Committee on the Captive 
Nations.” Also in my letter to Mr. Rem I 
requested him to get quick action as the 
above resolution and asked him if he would 
submit a similar resolution. 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE P. MANGAN. 

SCARSDALE, N.Y. 


May 14 


WOULD PROBE NATIONS CAPTURED BY SOVIET 


Dear Sir: The Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America and its extensive mem- 
bership of Americans of Ukrainian ancestry 
have caused to be published a valuable bro- 
chure on the 45th anniversary of Ukraine’s 
independence. The entire project with 
which I and others were happy to be as- 
sociated, is in the fundamental interest of 
our Nation. 

The unusual fiery reaction of Moscow and 
its puppets to the statements in this bro- 
chure underscores once again Moscow’s fear 
of our exposing the Soviet-Russian im- 
perio-colonial system in the U.S.S.R. and 
bringing to full light the status of the cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the Soviet Un- 
ion. This evidence I shall soon present in 
our continued effort for a Special Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations. 

Congress cannot for long ignore the press- 
ing need for such a committee. To satisfy 
this need and to advance our position in 
the cold war, my colleagues and I are fight- 
ing for the passage of the measure estab- 
lishing a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. Over two dozen resolutions are 
now before the House Rules Committee. 

You can help us by (1) writing to Hon. 
Howann W. SMITH, chairman, Committee on 
Rules, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C., urging that quick action be taken 
on H. Res. 14 (send me a copy of your let- 
ter), and (2) having your Congressman sub- 
mit a similar resolution. 

Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
WASHINGTON. 


Federal-State Partnership in the Growth 
of Eastern Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered on Monday, May 13, 
1963, before the Greater Middletown 
Real Estate Board of Middletown, Conn., 
on the subject “Federal-State Partner- 
ship in the Growth of Eastern Connecti- 
cut.” The address reads as follows: 


FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP IN THE GROWTH 
or EASTERN CONNECTICUT 


(An address by Congressman WILLIAM L. 
Sr. Once, of Connecticut, before the 
Greater Middletown Real Estate Board, 
May 13, 1963) 

Many years have now passed since the 
professors and the social workers realized 
that large centers of population in the urban 
areas provided our free society with prob- 
lems which are not easy of solution and not 
solvable by themselves. In the largest cities 
of the Nation families crowded together in 
slum conditions were proof positive that 
the American way of life was but an empty 
dream for too many hundreds of thousands 
of youngsters. 

Since our children are the greatest asset 
which this country has, because they are the 
ones who will carry on when our generation 
leaves off, it became imperative that some- 
thing be done to alleviate at least the worst 
conditions in order to give all families an 
opportunity at life, liberty, and the pursuit 
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of happiness. City blight was first seriously 
attacked in the Housing Act of 1949. The 
years that have intervened have given us an 
opportunity to assess the progress that has 
been made and a chance to look forward 
into the future to see whether steps already 
taken have headed us in the proper direction. 

Let us, therefore, examine the Federal- 
State partnership in dealing with these con- 
ditions—particularly how it is helping in 
the growth of eastern Connecticut. First, a 
look at the local picture. 

The State of Connecticut has once again 
proven to be a leader in this nationwide 
fight to improve living conditions. As we 
review renewal activities in Connecticut, we 
are impressed by several facts which empha- 
size the success of the renewal effort in 
our State: 

1. By the end of 1962, there were 7 
completed projects and 31 projects in execu- 
tion, covering nearly 2,000 acres of land. An 
additional 1,500 acres of land in 23 projects 
were in the planning and preplanning stage 
of the renewal process. 

2. During 1962, six renewal projects were 
completed and at least another six were ap- 
proaching virtual completion. 

3. A total of 235 acres of land in redevel- 
opment areas have been disposed of by sale, 
lease or dedication. 

4. Commercial and industrial reconstruc- 
tion now underway or completed in renewal 
areas approaches 4 million square feet. 

5. A total of 850 housing units have been 
provided or are under current construction 
in renewal areas. 

6. Investment in reconstruction in re- 
development areas—mostly of a private na- 
ture—currently totals $100 million, and this 
investment may well reach $1 billion within 
the next decade. 

7. Over 6,000 families from predominantly 
substandard housing have been relocated in 
renewal areas. 

8. Redevelopment in Connecticut involves 
the expenditure or commitment of public 
funds totaling nearly $300 million, of which 
the Federal Government is providing $200 
million, the State $43 million and the local 
governments $55 million. 

The success of urban renewal as a means 
of revitalizing our communities was estan- 
lished in 1962. As I mentioned earlier, 6 
urban renewal projects were completed in 
that year and, of the 31 projects in execu- 
tion, several were approaching completion. 
Substantial rebuilding was underway in 
Ansonia, Hartford, New Haven, Putnam, Sey- 
mour and Torrington. 

There is a multiplier effect in urban re- 
newal which serves as a significant factor in 
promoting economic activity. Statistics de- 
veloped by the U.S. Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency indicate that the expenditure 
of $1 of public funds for redevelopment pur- 
poses generates an expenditure of over $3 
of private capital. Since the net costs of 
renewal projects in Connecticut approxi- 
mate $300 million of Federal, State, and local 
funds, private investment in urban growth 
resulting from these renewal projects will 
probably approach 81 billion in the next 10 
years. 

The value on completion of current con- 
struction in Connecticut’s urban renewal 
areas is now approximately $100 million. 
New buildings valued in excess of $3 mil- 
lion have been erected in four of Connecti- 
cut’s seven completed projects. Buildings 
valued at nearly $97 million are under con- 
struction or have been completed in 11 
projects still in execution, in many of 
which more new construction will be under- 
taken in future months. In addition to 
850 housing units, this investment involves 
the financing of approximately 4.5 million 
square feet of new commercial, industrial, 
and public floor space. This reconstruction 
exerts a significant impact on the economy 
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of the State in terms of employment, pro- 
duction and business activity. 

The revitalizing influence of urban renewal 
extends, however, much beyond the limits 
of the project areas themselves. Land, near 
or adjacent to the project areas from which 
the blight has been eliminated often pro- 
vides choice sites for new commercial enter- 
prises and new realty developments. This is 
sometimes described as peripheral redevelop- 
ment, and I am sure you know of many 
examples of such development which had a 
beneficial effect on the community and on 
private enterprise. 

Unless large parts of redevelopment areas 
are used for nontaxable public purposes, 
there usually are substantial tax increments 
for the municipality when blighted land 
with substandard buildings is redeveloped 
and new residential, commercial, or indus- 
trial buildings are erected. 

Business relocations, of course, have many 
ramifications in terms of loss of ethnic trade 
in the older neighborhoods, in difficulties in 
securing financing for new ventures, and in 
reluctance on the part of older business peo- 
ple to start anew in different surroundings. 
However, while marginal companies en- 
counter such difficulties in adjustment, most 
business firms can adjust fairly readily and 
many of them grow and expand markedly 
after they relocate from blighted areas. 

Let me cite Just one example. As a result 
of urban renewal in Hartford's Front Street 
and Windsor Street areas, 260 commercial 
and industrial firms were assisted in success- 
ful relocations; and an additional 190 firms 
were relocated by reason of the East-West 
Highway, which in some instances overlaps 
these project areas, Only 56 firms went out 
of business during these operations. That’s 
about 10 percent of all firms in the area, 
and many of these went out of business 
because of the age of the owners. 

The 61 redevelopment projects in Con- 
necticut, which I listed earlier as either 
completed, in execution or in planning, in- 
volve public funds in the amount of some 
$300 million. Of this total, I pointed out 
that the Federal Government provides $200 
million, the State $43 million, and the local 
governments $55 million. By the end of 
1962, the State had advanced to the com- 
munities grants totaling $12.5 million as its 
share of the cost of renewal. The balance of 
State participation consists in contracts for 
further assistance in the amount of $7.5 mil- 
lion, and in reservations for projects not yet 
covered by assistance agreements in the 
amount of $21.8 million. 

The basic principle of the urban renewal 
process is that slums and blighted areas must 
be eliminated from the American scene. An 
underlying feature of this concept is that 
safe and sanitary housing should be avail- 
able to all. In Connecticut we have over 
3,500 acres of blighted land under renewal 
treatment. By now, more than _ 6,000 
families have been assisted in relocating 
from predominantly substandard housing in 
redevelopment areas. 

By the eNmination of slums, and particu- 
larly slum housing, urban renewal makes 
possible the attainment of a higher standard 
of living for those who live, work, and seek 
rest and recreation in our urban areas. To 
the slum child, born in squalor and reared 
under the degrading influence of the slum 
environment, integration into a new commu- 
nity may do much more than provide stand- 
ard housing, it brings him into contact with 
& way of life to which he had previously 
never been exposed. It helps to do away 
with the influence of the slum and, in its 
place, implants those standards which are 
the birthright of most Americans. Meaning- 
ful exposure to these standards is not pos- 
sible for those living in slum conditions. 

Many of our citizens in the blighted areas 
not only live but often work and seek rec- 
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reation within the depressing confines of the 
slum. This confinement creates a dangerous 
condition involving not only fire and health 
hazards, but also social unrest and crime 
requiring continuing surveillance by mu- 
nicipal agencies. These social problems can 
be overcome only by the elimination of the 
slum and giving these people an opportunity 
to rebuild their lives in a new environment. 

Integration of slum residents into standard 
neighborhoods may involve many problems, 
but the social gains to be realized through 
this integration will eventually justify the 
effort. Solution to the problems relative to 
this transition may be a lengthy process, 
State and local social organizations should 
take an active role in assisting the residents 
of blighted areas to become adjusted to their 
new environments. 

While the elimination of blight is the 
basic and ultimate objective of urban re- 
newal, there are a number of social goals 
which go beyond the leveling of slum build- 
ings and the relocation of their inhabitants. 
These goals include also the establishment 
of parks, schools, and cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities which will benefit the whole 
community. This aspect of renewal helps 
to create a living environment conducive to 
healthy growth and to the establishment of 
strong moral and spiritual values for all. 

Smaller communities will encounter dif- 
ficulties in financing these facilities. While 
tax increments resulting from the revitaliza- 
tion of business districts are not the major 
objective of renewal, they sometimes be- 
come an important factor since they help to 
provide the resources by which overall com- 
munity renewal may be achieved. 

As renewal programs progress toward the 
elimination of blight in our State, large 
tracts of land are being made available for 
industrial and commercial use. Land pro- 
posed for industrial and commercial use now 
totals 900 acres and if present patterns are 
continued and maximum redevelopment is 
achieved, industrial and commercial acreage 
opened for new use may total over 8,700 acres. 
The existence of this land with all essential 
utilities readily available throughout urban- 
ized areas in the State will be a significant 
factor in the continuing growth and devel- 
opment of our economy and in the financial 
stability of our communities. 

Although rehabilitation and conservation 
are considered essential to the renewal proc- 
ess, they have not been given as much recog- 
nition as has been accorded clearance and 
reconstruction. One example, however, is 
New Haven's Wooster Square project which 
has won national recognition for its rehabili- 
tation work. As the most blighted areas are 
cleared and rebuilt, there is a growing aware- 
ness of the benefits of rehabilitation. A 
larger number of our communities are taking 
steps to insure against the recurrence of 
blight by establishing and enforcing sound 
housing and building codes and zoning regu- 
lations. 

We now have over 3,500 acres of land 
under treatment for urban renewal in Con- 
necticut, but estimates made by the Con- 
necticut Development Commission indi- 
cate that there are nearly 15.000 acres of 
blight where no action toward renewal has 
been undertaken. Of this total, 2,400 acres 
are located in 29 communities which to 
date have shown no great amount of inter- 
est in urban renewal. 

The existence of this blight is a challenge 
to the State and to its municipalities. While 
a limited amount of renewal may be under- 
taken by private interests, such as those 
who carry out peripheral projects, the vast 
bulk of this renewal must be carried out by 
public agencies if the needs are to be met. 
The development commission’s studies point 
out that, if renewal is to continue at the 
present rate, by 1980, the blight may be 
reduced to between 6,000 and 8,000 acres, 


steps are taken to prevent the inci- 


are to achieve complete 
The need and the challenge are 


and challenge can be met by 
cooperation on the three levels— 
and Federal. I 
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ewal are proving most helpful to me in 
Washington in discussions which I have had 


on the contrary, give to our communities, 


projects. These expenditures by the com- 
munities and the Federal Government later 
will pay for themselves over and over 
through more employment, improved serv- 
ices, better health, better living conditions, 
and happier communities. 

The State of Connecticut, which, until the 
end of January of this year, received a total 
of $3,963,000 for various projects under the 
accelerated public works program, is vitally 
interested in legislation of this sort. 

During the few months that I have been 
in Washington, I am happy that I have been 
able to intercede with the Administrators 
and the Commissioners of the Public Housing 
Administration, the Community Facilities 
Administration, the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture, the 
Corps of Engineers of the Department of the 
Army, and the Small Business Administra- 
tion on behalf of our communities, our in- 
dustries, and farmers, to furnish the neces- 
sary liaison and help between our National 
Capital and the communities of the Second 
District. 

Probably the best example to be cited is 
the case of the city of Norwich, where 6 lives 
were lost and $3 million property damage 
done in the disastrous flood in March of this 
year. As a result of this type of interven- 
tion, it is expected that the city of Norwich 
will be granted matching funds for the re- 
construction and improvement of the 
destroyed dam. This aid is expected to be 
expanded so as to provide additional fire pro- 
tection facilities and recreational facilities 
for the population of that community. 

I was recently able to call to the attention 
of the Subcommittee on Natural Resources 
and Power of the Government Operations 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives the very serious problem of water 
pollution in the State of Connecticut, 

as it affects our Second District. 
It is my sincere hope that the subcommit- 
tee will see fit to hold hearings in the very 
near future within the district. The pollu- 


a 
munities to the expansion of housing and in- 
dustrial facilities. 

There are many communities in eastern 
Connecticut that have sufficient water, but 
what is necessary is that this water be puri- 
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fied. I believe that this will result in mak- 
ing available to our State and our com- 
munities additional Federal funds, first to 
control and then to eliminate this pollution. 
This will help toward improving our living 
conditions, our opportunities for attracting 
new industry and creating the new jobs 
which are needed so badly, so that we may 
be able to absorb the graduates of our 
schools who are going to crowd the labor 
market within the next few years. 

All of these activities, with honest, sincere 
cooperation on the part of our local, State, 
and Federal authorities, will result in mak- 
ing eastern Connecticut a better place in 
which to live. 


The Future of American Seapower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most excellent and timely speeches 
on the subject of seapower was delivered 
by our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vrvson], at 
the May 3 dinner of the American So- 
ciety of Naval Engineers here in the Na- 
tion's Capital. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting a copy of the 
speech in the Recorp with the hope that 
every Member of Congress will read it. 
The importance of seapower to our na- 
tional defense cannot be overemphasized. 
What such an authority as Mr. Vinson 
has to say on the subject is worthy of 
consideration by everyone who is inter- 
ested in the defense capabilities of our 
country. 

The address follows: 

‘Tue FUTURE OF AMERICAN SEAPOWER 
(Address by Hon. CARL VINSON, of Georgia, 
May 3, 1963) 

Admiral Burke, Admiral Brockett, distin- 
guished members of the American Society 
of Naval Engineers, and distinguished quests, 
it is a very great privilege to join with you 
on this historic occasion of your diamond 
jubilee. 

There is no technical society in this Na- 
tion that can equal, or approach, your 75 
years of dedicated service to our country. 

I have known many members of your so- 
ciety in the past, and I know many of your 
members today. 

I can say, with complete sincerity, that my 
life has been enriched by my association 
with the many members of your society who 
have done so much to further our way of 
life, and to preserve the heritage of our 
forefathers. 

I am delighted to renew here tonight old 
friendships of many years, and that, in it- 
self, gives me great pleasure. 

But to be privileged to speak to you to- 
night is indeed an honor that I shall never 
forget. 

There are among you here this evening 
many persons who have made outstanding 
contributions to our national security and 
our economy. 

Some have received high honors in the 
naval profession. 

Others have achieved great distinction in 
the design and construction of merchant and 
naval vessels. 
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But everyone present here tonight has one 
thing in common: 

That is, a full appreciation of the im- 
portance of the sea, not only as a highway of 
commerce, or the outer defense of our main- 
land, but also because the resources of the 
ocean, its surface, and its depths, contain 
untold possibilities and challenges for the 
future generations of the world. 

Today, we are making great strides in the 
conquest of space. 

Travel above the sea, on the sea, and un- 
der the sea is now an accepted part of our 
daily life. 

But we are merely on the threshold of 
knowledge of what the sea contains and what 
it still holds in store for all of us. 

It has been my great privilege for many 
years to be closely associated with the de- 
velopment of our naval capabilities. 

I became convinced in the 1930's that we 
had no choice but to engage in a substantial 
naval construction program in order that we 
might defend ourselves against the very 
real threat that was developing in the 
western Pacific. 

We began that program, and I might say, 
none too soon. 

Many members of this society here to- 
night will remember those days, for you 
played an important role in that vital naval 
expansion program. 

I frequently find myself wondering what 
would have happened if we had not had a 
substantial number of naval combatant ves- 
sels under construction and near completion 
at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

But those days are past and now we must 
look to the years ahead. 

We must plan for the future, and remem- 
ber that we achieved victory in the past be- 
cause we exercised foresight long before the 
challenge was imminent. 

But sometimes our memories are short. 

At the end of World War II there were 
some who felt that the era of naval sea- 
power had become a moldy page in history. 

‘There were even a few who felt that am- 
phibious operations were obsolete. 

But it soon became apparent to others that 
the age of seapower was merely in its in- 
fancy. 

Unfortunately, however, the importance 
of retaining the capability of defending our 
sealanes; of being able to conduct amphibi- 
ous operations; and of being free of inter- 
national complications as we transit the sea 
highways of the world, is a fact that must 
be constantly retold lest it be forgotten. 

For reasons that I have never been able to 
fully understand, our naval superiority and 
capability seems to be taken for granted. 

There are some who fail to realize that 
ships at sea or in mothballs do wear out. 

There are others who do not seem to be 
convinced that technological progress in hull 
designs; new sources of power; longer cruis- 
ing ranges; increased fire power; better ma- 
neuverability; and greater capacity, 
must be constantly improved if we are to 
retain the one superiority we possess that 
no one can question. 

And the Nation looks to you gentlemen 
for those indispensable improvements. 

Today, thanks to you, we have the great- 
est Navy in the world—but, it is not neces- 
sarily an assured naval monopoly. 

It is being challenged by the Soviet Union 
and unless we are willing to appropriate the 
funds that are necessary to preserve this 
superiority, we may one day awake to find 
that the challenger has surpassed us. 


In 1961, approximately 300 million tons of 
cargo were carried by 100,000 shiploads to 
and from Europe and America. 
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More than one-third of the entire indus- 
trial production of the world, and one-half 
of the world production of raw materials is 
channeled to the needs of the economy of 
the United States. 

Of 72 strategic and critical commodities 
indispensable to our economy in time of 
war, more than 40 are entirely imported from 
foreign sources, 

Today, more than 75 percent of the com- 
merce of the world is carried by some 16,000 
ships of all flags. 

By 1975, ships will probably carry annual 
cargoes in excess of 1,750 million tons. 

And the significance of this forecast has 
not been lost by the Soviet Union. Since 
1950, the seaborne foreign trade of the So- 
viet bloc has more than doubled. 

It is impossible for anyone today to study 
a map of the world and not be made con- 
scious of the importance of scapower. 

But in studying a world map, there are 
certain road signs that cannot be overlooked. 

The other day as I drove on a four-lane 
highway, I noticed a sign that said Pave- 
ment narrows.” A little further on, an- 
other sign said “Caution, one lane traffic 
only.” And as I approached the single lane 
of traffic, a car broke down in front of me. 
In a matter of a few minutes all traffic on 
an otherwise beautiful, four-lane highway, 
going in both directions, came to a com- 
plete halt. 

Translate that situation to the Straits of 
Gibraltar; to the Panama Canal; to the 
Straits of Malacca; to the Windward and the 
Leeward Passages; and that narrow strip of 
land between Denmark and Sweden, so nar- 
row that even now a bridge connecting the 
two countries is under consideration. 

These are vital areas of the world and if 
they are controlled by an enemy, a sub- 
stantial portion of our world trade could be 
affected. 

On the other hand, these same one-lane 
highways of the sea provide a great advan- 
tage to those who possess a naval capability, 
because each bottleneck is accessible to the 
sea. 

Every area I have mentioned can be ap- 
proached from the sea, and American sea- 
power can be brought to bear whenever the 
control of the international sealanes is 
challenged. 

In the years ahead, a large portion of the 
world will undoubtedly be sustained by the 
now untapped food sources that are con- 
tained in the sea about us. 

Any nation that can deny hungry masses 
access to the sea may well control the 
world. 

The indispensability of seapower is not 
waning—instead, it is waxing to a far great- 
er extent than ever before. 

If we will learn from the lessons of the 
past, we need only remember that our own 
victory at Yorktown was made possible by 
the blockade of the Chesapeake Bay by a 
French fleet. 

If we go back further, we find that an 
English amphibious operation at Cadiz a 
year before the sailing of the Spanish 
Armada contributed greatly to the eventual 
defeat of the Spanish Fleet by Sir Francis 
Drake and others. 

We need only look at Inchon and Lebanon, 
to be reminded of the fact that amphibious 
operations are not a thing of the past. 

And in even more recent times, we need 
only remember the vital importance of the 
7th Fleet and its ability to contain the 
Chinese in their desire to seize Formosa. 

If there are still those who doubt the im- 
portance of seapower, let them refresh their 
memories on the quarantine of Cuba. 

If there is one conclusion that can be 
drawn from this history of the past, it will 
be found on the Archives Building here in 
Washington where there is chiseled in 
8 the words— What Is Past IS Pro- 

ogue.“ 
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Today the Soviet Union is expanding its 
merchant fleet at a rapid rate. They are 
showing a very keen interest in the depths 
of the seas. And they are continuing to ex- 
pand their submarine force and their surface 
craft. 

They have not underestimated nor mini- 
mized the importance of seapower. Instead, 
they are readying themselves for the possible 
day when they may seek to challenge our 
seapower. 

In my emphasis of the importance of sea- 
power, I do not want to be considered paro- 
chial in any way. 

The control of the seas, the urgency of 
continuing to expand our naval capability— 
under, on, and above the sea—is merely one 
element of our national security. 

This was demonstrated clearly and unmis- 
takably in the recent Cuban crisis. 

Our intercontinental ballistic missiles 
stand as our major deterrent to nuclear war. 
With each passing day our missile capability 
increases. 

But these are knockout weapons that 
would probably only be used as a last re- 
sort, 

Long before that day arrives, and I pray 
that it will mever arrive, the conflicting 
philosophies of the world will have matched 
their capabilities in a variety of ways. 

It is for that reason that we must continue 
to modernize our Army so that it may pos- 
sess both a conventional and nuclear capa- 
bility. 

It is for this same reason that the Stra- 
tegic Air Force will, for years to come, play 
an essential role in our nuclear, limited nu- 
clear, and conventional warfare capability. 

But in addition, we must be ready to cope 
with guerrilla activities and all forms of 
counterinsurgency. 

And because we know that there are other 
forms of mass destruction, we must continue 
our research in the fields of biological and 
chemical warfare. 

Cuba proved the wisdom of the unified 
command structure system. It also demon- 
strated that the four separate services, each 
with its particular skills and techniques, can 
and do work together as a team under the 
overall direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the President. 

And Cuba proved the wisdom of maintain- 
ing the separate identity of each of the four 
services. 

What we have in our Armed Forces today 
is a variety of specialists, all of whom are 
qualified, in one way or another, to practice 
the skills of the military profession, but each 
an artist in his own field. 

Fortunately, we have not succumbed to 
the desire of some that all of our services 
be reduced to the lowest common denomi- 
nator. 

For many years, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system has been under attack. The argu- 
ment in favor of a single Chief of Staff 
sounds quite plausible. If one man makes 
a decision and there is no one to argue with 
him, it is obviously the correct decision. 

This may be a fine philosophy for bache- 
lors, but I doubt if it would work very well 
for the average husband and wife. 

And for the same reason—in order that 
conflicting views may be considered—it 
would not work well in assuring our national 
security. * 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff system brings to- 
gether the leaders of each of the separate 
services in order that their opinions may be 
expressed and all proposals considered. No 
single prevailing concept can throttle the 
advocates of another concept while the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff continue to function. 

I have become more thoroughly convinced 
with each passing year that it is the finest 
military decisionmaking body any nation 
has ever possessed. 

And so long as we maintain the separate 
identity of the four services, and preserve 
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the present Joint Chiefs of Staff system, I am 
convinced we will possess and expand our 
military and naval versatility. 

And with each passing day I become more 
fully persuaded that our ability to respond 
to any type of challenge is our greatest de- 
terrent to war. 

So long as we have modern naval forces, 
ready to meet any aggressor; 

So long as we can deliver from the air a 
substantial number of troops equipped and 
ready to fight; 

So long as we can keep on station, for long 
periods of time, submarines capable of dis- 
charging their missiles from underwater; 

So long as we maintain mobile, trained 
divisions equipped with modern weapons; 

So long as we keep in an alert status our 
manned bomber force whose pilots possess 
that unique human ability to make or be 
responsive to a decision; 

So long as we have 190,000 fully trained 
Marines ready to land in any part of the 
world accessible from the sea; 

And so long as we back all of this with an 
awesome missile might—then we will pre- 
serve the peace of the world. 

But if we ever permit ourselves to be lulled 
into the adoption of a single defense con- 
cept and lose our flexibility to respond to 
any type of aggression, then we will threaten 
the peace of the world. 

The challenges that lie ahead in the areas 
of the ocean alone, without regard to space 
and land, are fantastic indeed. 

While we have made great progress, never- 
theless we have not yet perfected an under- 
water detection technique that will pinpoint 
the location and identity of every submarine, 

We are only beginning to learn something 
about the physical features of the vast land 
area that is submerged under 300 million 
cubic miles of water. 

And somehow or other we must face up 
to the fact that we have no choice but to 
accelerate the replacement of our aging 
fleet. 

The average age of our naval vessels in 
the active fleet is more than 15 years. The 
average life expectancy is 20 years. 

No degree in mathematics is required to 
conclude that we have a fleet that is rapidly 
becoming obsolescent, and in a few years will 
become obsolete. 

We are going to have to engage in an 
expanded naval shipbuilding program. And 
we cannot take comfort in the naive con- 
clusion that a modern naval vessel can do 
the job of two older ships. 

Life doesn’t work that way. We can never 
assume that enemy capabilities remain dor- 
mant while ours improve. 

But beyond that is the obvious fact that 
the ocean is playing an ever-increasing role 
in the ambitions of Communist imperialism. 

Today our naval vessels are needed in the 
Atlantic, the Mediterranean, the Persian 
Gulf, the Indian Ocean, the Straits of For- 
mosa, the Pacific, the Caribbean, and even 
as far south as the Antarctic Ocean. 

As our problem areas expand, the require- 
ment for seapower expands correspondingly 
to meet these threats to the peace of the 
world, 

Recently we witnessed the invasion of 
India by China. There can be little doubt 
that further difficulties can be expected in 
this area. 

We may very well have to commit a por- 
tion of our fleet to that part of the world, 
but if we do so now, it will have to be at 
the expense of weakening our capabilities 
in other parts of the world. 

Mankind is becoming increasingly depend- 
ent upon the natural resources of the sea. 

Our ability to utilize and protect these 
resources will depend upon the decisions we 
make now. 

It is my considered judgment that sea- 
power and our continuing ability to preserve 
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the freedom of the seas and the availability The control of the seas is indispensable this Nation may well rest upon your ability 


of its products may well determine the future 


to our progress—and our survival. 


to produce the ships that will maintain the 


destiny of this Nation, and perhaps of all The members of this great society have a freedom of the seas for generations of Amer- 


mankind. 


tremendous responsibility for the future of 


icans yet unborn. 
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Wepnespay, May 15, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev.Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Acts 17: 26: God hath made of one 
blood all people to dwell on all the earth. 

Almighty God, our Father, help us to 
understand the great truth that the 
blood, which Thou hast made to course 
through the veins of all mankind, is the 
very same human blood. 

We humbly acknowledge, however, 
that we too frequently forget that all the 
members of the human family are spir- 
itually akin. 

Grant that we may declare plainly to 
the whole world that in this great Re- 
public we have a democracy which can- 
not be vitiated by a false spirit of su- 
periority and class and race distinctions. 

May we rejoice that we can all work 
out our own destiny under the protection 
of the Stars and Stripes and under codes 
of laws and ethics which are just and 
righteous. 

Inspire us to appreciate the many 
opportunities which we have, as Amer- 
ican citizens, to live and labor together 
with mutual respect and thus fulfill 
Thy law of love and be worthy of Thy 
blessings. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 


S. 1359. An act to provide for an additional 
Assistant Secretary in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 4655. An act to amend title IX of the 
Social Security Act with respect to the 
amount authorized to be made available to 
the States out of the employment security 
administration account for certain adminis- 
trative expenses, to reduce the rate of the 
Federal unemployment tax for the calendar 
year 1963, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. JORDAN of Idaho to be 
a conferee on the bill (S, 20) entitled 
“An act to promote the coordination and 
development of effective Federal and 
State programs relating to outdoor rec- 
reation, and for other purposes” in place 
of Mr. ALLorr, excused. 


APPROPRIATIONS, TREASURY, POST 
OFFICE, EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT, AND CERTAIN 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES, FISCAL 
YEAR 1964 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 5366) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, and cer- 
tain independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree with the amendments 
of the Senate, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary]? [After a pause. ] 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. Gary, Pass- 
MAN, CANNON, PILLION, and CONTE. 


ELECTION OF RICHARD L. ROUDE- 
BUSH AS A MEMBER OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
346), as follows: 

Resolved, That RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH, of 
Indiana, be, and he is hereby, elected a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee of the House 
of Representatives on the District of 
Columbia. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MAJ. L. GORDON COOPER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, at 9:04 
Washington time this morning, Maj. L. 
Gordon Cooper was launched into space 
as the fourth American astronaut to or- 
bit earth. 

If all goes as planned, he will make a 
22-orbit, 34-hour flight in his “Faith 7” 
space capsule and will land tomorrow 
evening in the Pacific about 100 miles 
from Midway. 

I am sure all Members join with me 
in congratulating this brave American 
for his courageous dedication to the ad- 
vancement of American space goals. 

Mr. Speaker, I am especially proud of 
Major Cooper. He is a native of Shaw- 
nee, Okla. Today, he is the spearhead 
of our Nation’s efforts in space, and he 
belongs to all America. 


His flight is a national undertaking. 
It was launched by the fuel of national 
resolve. It is guided by the historic cour- 
age of our people to cross a new horizon. 
It is sustained by the strength of Ameri- 
cans to do whatever must be done to 
meet any challenge and win. 

Mr. Speaker, our prayers will be with 
Major Cooper and his family and all 
those in NASA and in our Armed Forces 
who are laboring so hard to bring this 
flight to a successful landing. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs may sit this afternoon 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Messrs. HALEY and SAYLOR ob- 
jected. 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Subcommittee No. 4 
of the Small Business Committee may 
be permitted to sit this afternoon and 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


MAJ. L. GORDON COOPER 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are elated over the successful launching 
of Astronaut L. Gordon Cooper this 
morning. 

We all marvel at the precision instru- 
mentation and meticulous calculations of 
this kind of undertaking. Gordon 
Cooper, however, is not the only one 
soaring to astronomical heights these 
days. Maybe it is just coincidence that 
on this very day we should be consider- 
ing raising the national debt limit. Just 
as difficult as it is for us to comprehend 
all that is involved in Gordon Cooper's 
flight today, so is it just as difficult for 
the average citizen to comprehend how 
much $305 billion really is. 

We might try to picture it this way: 
Astronaut Cooper is traveling at better 
than 17,000 miles per hour and is cover- 
ing better than 25,000 miles in each of 
the planned 22 orbits. In total, he will 
cover a little better than 550,000 miles. 
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If he had the facility for laying out a 
string of $1 bills end to end along his 
orbital flight, he would have to stay in 
orbit for better than 50 times the 22 
planned orbits, for it would take 28,- 
882,575 miles of $1 bills laid end to end to 
total the debt ceiling we are talking 
about today of $305 billion. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 49] 
Baring Green, Oreg. Pepper 
Blatnik Griffin Powell 
Bolling Hanna Purcell 
Bonner Harding Randall 
Cameron Harsha Riehlman 
Celler Healey Roybal 
Davis, Tenn. Horton 
Diggs Scott 
Downing Kornegay Shelley 
Edmondson ord 
Fogarty Lindsay Taylor 
Forrester May Walter 
Gill Minshall Younger 
Grant O'Brien, Il. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 393 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
wi 


— 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4 OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON SMALL BUSINESS—PER- 
MISSION TO SIT 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 4 of the Small Business Committee 
be allowed to meet tomorrow during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right. to object, I did not understand 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I made the request 
to meet tomorrow during general de- 
bate, after talking to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. AVERY. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


TEMPORARY INCREASES IN THE 
PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 337 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6009) to provide, for the periods ending June 
30, 1963, and August 31, 1963, temporary in- 
creases in the public debt limit set forth in 
section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and continue 
not to exceed four hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the bill shall be con- 
sidered as having been read for amendment. 
No amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means may be of- 
fered to the bill at the conclusion of the 
general debate, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, as is 
customary, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], and 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the reading of this reso- 
lution indicates that this is a very simple 
procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 337 
provides consideration of H.R. 6009, a bill 
to provide, for the periods ending June 
30, 1963, and August 31, 1963, tempo- 
rary increases in the public debt limit 
set forth in section 21 of the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act. The resolution provides 
a closed rule, waiving points of order, 
with 4 hours of general debate. 

H.R. 6009 provides a temporary debt 
limitation of $307 billion for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year and a tempo- 
rary debt limitation of $309 billion for 
July and August of 1963. 

The temporary debt limitation appli- 
cable under present law to the fiscal year 
1963 was $308 billion for the period from 
July 1, 1962, through March 31, 1963. 
For the period from April 1 through 
June 24, the present limitation is $305 
billion and for the remaining week in the 
fiscal year the temporary limitation un- 
der present law will be $300 billion. As 
of July 1, 1963, the debt limitation re- 
verts to the permanent limitation of 
$285 billion. 

For the fiscal year 1962 the debt limi- 
tation was $298 billion for the period up 
to March 13, 1962, and $300 billion for 
the remainder of that year. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 337. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas, a member of the Committee 
on Rules, has explained, this bill is to 
be made in order under a closed or gag 
rule which will prohibit the offering of 
any amendments except those prepared 
and offered by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, with 4 hours of general de- 
bate, and with the right, of course, to 
submit at the end of that debate one mo- 
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tion to recommit, either with or without 
instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, I assume most Members 
of this body are well aware of the fact 
that I have taken the floor many times 
in the past, as I take it again today, to 
oppose the granting of a closed or a gag 
rule on this legislation, as I have on other 
legislation of a similar type, on the 
theory and in the belief that the House 
of Representatives has within its mem- 
bership sufficient mental ability to pass 
judgment on legislation here on the floor 
of the House, and to consider all amend- 
ments thereto in a proper fashion, as has 
any other legislative body which may 
not. be restricted by a closed or a gag 
rule, and where very free and open de- 
bate is permitted and the consideration 
of all amendments is in order. 

Mr. Speaker, in what I have to say 
today in connection with this legisla- 
tion I wish to assure the Members of the 
House that it should not be considered 
ih any way as a reflection on the great 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
or the membership of that committee, 
because I realize that committee does 
have the responsibility, and sometimes 
the very unhappy duty, of bringing to 
the floor of this House legislation dealing 
with placing upon the shoulders of the 
American people increased tax burdens 
or increased debt. This is an instance 
where again the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives 
is being used as an organization to bring 
before the Congress, and to try to sell 
to the majority of the House, the idea 
that we should again increase the na- 
tional debt limit so we may again engage 
in deficit financing, and our Government 
may again go out into the marketplace 
and borrow money to operate and to meet 
the expenses of these programs and these 
various expenditures that the adminis- 
tration and the Congress too often 
approve. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill as I understand 
it, which will be before the Members of 
the House today, would actually again 
increase the present temporary national 
debt limit, and would do so temporarily, 
up until June 30 immediately upon sig- 
nature into law of this bill, once it has 
cleared the Congress, and then on that 
date, or on July 1, 1963, would increase 
it again to some $309 billion, to be 
effective as a debt ceiling until August 31, 
by which time undoubtedly, and I am 
sure if you will stop and think for a mo- 
ment you will agree with me, the admin- 
istration, or those in the control of our 
Government finances will be back in here 
using this same trouble-bitten Ways and 
Means Committee as an instrument to 
try to wring from the Congress another 
piece of legislation to increase the na- 
tional debt limit further. That is, so 
deficit financing can continue, so we can 
continue to pile up, on our children and 
our children’s children yet unborn, this 
ever-increasing tremendous burden of 
national debt. 

If the whispers and the rumors I hear 
are correct, by late July or early August, 
if this legislation should be enacted, this 
House will be requested to fix a new na- 
tional debt ceiling of at least $320 billion. 
And should there be a heavy or a sharp 
reduction in Federal taxes, as has been 
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proposed, perhaps the increase in the 
national debt requested in turn, at that 
time, may be even higher or the deficit 
in our Federal budget become even 
higher. 

In the last year we have had two differ- 
ent measures before us dealing with the 
national debt. Last July, if I remember 
correctly—and I am speaking extempo- 
raneously and from memory we passed 
a bill fixing a debt limit of $305 billion 
as of May 1, to be reduced on June 25 
to $300 billion; and to drop back to the 
permanent debt limit of $285 billion at 
midnight on June 30. This proposal 
before us today is evidence that that 
which some of us claimed last July, and 
insisted and argued was correct, has 
come true, that the plan and the pro- 
gram that was then sold to us simply did 
not work, and will not work. 

Year after year, since I have been in 
Congress, almost without exception, we 
have had legislation brought in here to 
increase the national debt limit so that 
we could borrow more and more money, 
so that, in the words of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], the chair- 
man of the great House Committee on 
Appropriations: 

We could spend money we did not have 
for things we did not need. 


And that is exactly what we have been 
doing, not only in this administration, 
but honesty and candor impel me to 
admit, has been done in other adminis- 
trations as well, to the point where deficit 
financing and living beyond our na- 
tional income has become a vicious habit, 
a sort of disease which has taken hold 
of our Republic, threatens continued 
existence of a free government, and 
threatens us, of course, with national 
bankruptcy. 

I do not believe there is a single indi- 
vidual in this body who would knowingly 
or willingly sell his child, his grandchild, 
or his great-grandchild, into slavery; 
who would vote indenture upon such 
child and say by his or her vote in this 
body, “You shall be a slave to a great 
national debt we have built up in our 
generation, but placed upon your genera- 
tion to pay. 

“You must not only meet the problems 
which may arise in your day, when you 
reach manhood or womanhood, but 
you must also pay for those things which 
we have refused or failed to pay for our- 
selves because we have not been strong 
enough in character and in purpose to 
meet our own obligations; because we 
have taken the easy way; because we 
have followed the line of least resist- 
ance and have lived on borrowed money 
at your expense, your grandchildren and 
children’s children yet unborn. We have 
failed in our generation to measure up, 
and you shall pay the terrible cost, what- 
ever it may be, of our failure.” 

So I say to you, the time has come, 
in my opinion, and I believe in the opin- 
ion of growing millions of Americans, 
more and more every day and every year, 
to say, “No, you cannot have the right 
to borrow any more money. No, you 
must keep this Government in the black. 
No, you are not going to longer operate 
on borrowed money. Deficit financing 
is out. 
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“The national debt will not be in- 
creased further to permit you to borrow 
more and more to spend on programs of 
questionable value. You may have to 
embark upon some period of austerity; 
you may have to do without some of the 
things you would like to have if you could 
afford to pay for them; if you are to save 
this Republic; if you are to keep the 
Treasury of the United States solvent; 
if you are to maintain the purchasing 
power, the real value of the American 
dollar, and protect the savings of the 
American people.” 

I believe that day is here and now. 
As for me, I do not want, and I do not 
expect, to vote to increase the national 
debt further. 

I am told by those who support this 
legislation what a terrible catastrophe 
would occur if suddenly we would say to 
those in charge of our Treasury and the 
administration of our Government, “You 
cannot borrow any more money. You 
will have to live within your income. No 
more deficit financing.” We are told 
that immediately all sorts of dire things 
would begin to happen. 

That may be so. Perhaps it would 
cause some trouble financially. But I 
know that if we continue on the path we 
have started down, and every thinking 
person knows that if we continue the 
programs and the policies we are em- 
barked upon now, that sooner or later 
disaster and financial bankruptcy will 
come. So we might as well face the 
issue now, if that becomes necessary, as 
at any other time. 

I know some of the things they pre- 
dict will happen, and you will be told 
about them today. Dark and drab and 
terrible pictures will be painted as to 
what will happen to this beloved country 
of ours, to this wonderful governmental 
structure we have erected here on this 
continent, if we do not permit the spend- 
ers to have more money to spend, to let 
them go out and borrow more money to 
live on borrowed money and on deficit 
financing, and permit them to go madly 
on their way casting about the dollars 
that really belong to future generations. 

But I know that some other things will 
happen, too. I know that within 24 
hours, as I am sure you know just as 
sure as you know anything in the world, 
because you know human nature or you 
would not be here, after this House says 
“No” to the money spenders down in 
the temple, “No, you cannot have any 
further borrowing; no, you cannot in- 
crease the national debt,” there will be 
new legisiation sent up on the Hill to 
eliminate some of the wild expenditures 
which have been made, or are in the 
making, or being contemplated. 

You know it and I know it. People 
will decide than they can do without 
some of the many proposals that have 
been sent to Capitol Hill, not yet been en- 
acted into law, to spend more and more 
money and to cost more billions of dol- 
lars, not only this year, but in every year 
for years to come. Oh, yes, it might 
cause such a thing as this—that some- 
one immediately telephone, or send a 
wireless for that matter, over to India 
and say, “Well, we are sorry, Mr. Nehru, 
we cannot build that great steel plant 
we promised you, or we have been talking 
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about, to put India into competition with 
the private steel industry of the United 
States that pays taxes to support our 
Government. No, we cannot give you 
$5 billion more of our money.” 

They might even say to some South 
American country that has lived well 
recently off of us and who have their 
men in Washington right now, “We are 
sorry but you will have to go home with- 
out that additional $100 million you are 
asking for. We cannot do that.” They 
might not be able to encourage social- 
istic endeavors that are in competition 
with private enterprise. They might in- 
stead encourage private enterprise in 
this country. They might find ways to 
do without some of the things that would 
be nice to have, if we could afford to pay 
for them. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, they might do a 
great many things if this bill should be 
defeated, and if we should say here to 
the spenders and to those who would live 
off borrowed money at the expense of 
children yet unborn—if we would send 
to them the message, “The picnic is 
over, the spending frolic has come to an 
end. From now on we are going to op- 
erate this Government of ours on a sound 
financial basis. We are going to pay as 
we go and we are going to try to pay 
off as much on the national debt as we 
can as time goes on.” 

Just stop and think for a moment, my 
friends. Just realize what has hap- 
pened. Our interest on the national 
debt in this fiscal year of 1964 alone will 
be close to $10 billion, approximately 
three times as much as the entire Fed- 
eral Government cost a generation ago 
to operate altogether. Let me point out 
some figures I have gathered here. 
What has happened? Why, we have 
spent more money since the end of World 
War II—this Federal Government, your 
Government and mine, has spent more 
money than all the U.S. Government 
costs from its very inception until the 
close of World War II—just in those 
few short years, believe it or not. 

On December 31, 1955, and we do not 
have to go very far back—that is only 
8 years—the outstanding gross national 
debt of this country was $280 billion. 

On December 31 last, it was $304 bil- 
lion, believe it or not. 

The temporary debt limit was $281 
billion. The permanent debt was $275 
billion. 

The temporary debt limit was pushed, 
up on December 31 of this last year, to 
$308 billion. Today it stands at $305 
billion and we are being told that we 
cannot get along on that until June 30— 
we will have to have an increase between 
now and then—an increase just as soon 
as we can possibly rush this bill through 
and get it signed into law by the Presi- 
dent. Then on June 20, at midnight, 
the debt limit would be increased, if 
this legislation is enacted into law, up 
to $309 billion until midnight August 31. 

Why for 2 months only? I will tell 
you why and you people who have been 
around here a good while know why. 
Because between June 30 and August 31 
there are high hopes in certain quarters 
that Congress may be prevailed upon 
to approve many of these huge new ap- 
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propriation bills and a great many 
these new spending programs, new ideas, 


not. been engaged in in the past, so that 
by August 31 midnight, or by late July 
or early August, the spenders will be 
back here saying: “You will have to in- 
crease the national debt limit to 
$320 billion,” and perhaps they 
“$330 billion,” for all I know, “because 
this spending has been authorized.” 
“You have gone along with this program 
and after all we have to meet our obli- 
gations.” 

A good businessman does not incur ob- 
ligations he cannot meet. He does not 
go out and buy on the basis he may pos- 
sibly be able to borrow more a little 
later on. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the question asked 
of me in the Rules Committee if I could 
run my little corporate business, small 
newspapers, on the same basis. My an- 
swer was, I do not run it that way. I do 
not buy anything I cannot pay for. I 
do not permit a publisher to order any- 
thing we do not have the money in the 
till to pay for. I do not go on dreams or 
promises, or on what the future may pos- 
sibly hold, or what high hopes as to what 
we may be able fo do, or what some col- 
lege professor might tell us can be done, 
some man who never spent a day in the 
publishing business, for instance. I do 
not do that. 

But I do know one thing. Under Ohio 
law if I ran my little corporation, and it 
is a small corporation, on the same basis 
that the Federal Government has been 
operating, if I were to treat my stock- 
holders as the Federal Government has 
treated its stockholders, to wit the tax- 
payers, I would have been indicted and 
put behind bars for outright, downright 
fraud, long ago. The American people 
have been defrauded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of their life’s savings through 
inflation. You know that and I know 
that because we have had, along with 
this huge tax burden, great inflation that 
has cheapened the value of our savings, 
which we put away to take care of us in 
our old age. 

I know there will be a lot of strange 
things happen rather suddenly if this 
Congress has the courage to do that 
which the average Member, and a great 
majority of all Members, know should be 
done and say: “No” to the spenders, “No, 
you cannot borrow more money to run 
governmental affairs in peacetime.” 

There is no excuse for it, there is no 
reason for it. We should tell the spend- 
ers, “You must cut your cloth according 
to what you have, not what you would 
like to have. You must stop dreaming, 
and come back to the land of reality.” 
Remember, after all, that public office is 
a public trust and that you do have some 
responsibility to the people who send 
you to Washington, whether it be as a 
bureaucrat, as a Member of the House, 
or as a Member of the other body, for that 
matter. 

I am hopeful that today we will take 
some action which will guarantee the 
least we can do, that is, to refuse to in- 
crease the national debt any further and 
serve notice that the end of the story 
has been reached, and from now on it 
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will be a new day and a sounder admin- 
istration of the people’s funds and the 
people’s tax money. 

I hope we may have the courage, the 
patriotism, the inspiration, and the will, 
to do that which we know, deep down in 
our hearts we should do and that is the 
right thing, put an end to this that has 
been going on and on and on by refusing 
to be sold another bill of goods in the 
form of another increase in the national 
debt limit. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us have reached 
the place where we no longer want to 
be considered dupes, easy pushovers, for 
those who laugh at us after they get 
our consent to do as they please with 
the money of those we represent. So, 
I am opposed to this rule, yes, but above 
all else, I am opposed to the enactment 
of this legislation, to the increase in any 
way of our national debt limit now, or 
on June 25, or on June 30 midnight, or 
on August 31, or at any other time within 
the foreseeable future. 

The only excuse at any time to go 
out and borrow more money is if our 
very existence is threatened; if we face 
a life and death struggle, to preserve 
this Republic, when all must be given. 
We are not at that stage today, and we 
have not been, despite that which we 
have been told, because, despite the fact 
we have spent something like $100 bil- 
lion since 1946 in an attempt to make 
friends around the world, we probably 
have less friends on this old planet today 
than we had when we started. 

I think the time has come when we 
should bring a little realism into our 
thinking, when we should give some con- 
sideration to our own needs, those of our 
own people, and above all else, to the 
rights and the future of our children 
and our children’s children yet unborn. 

So, I call, in my humble way, for the 
defeat of this legislation, because it 
would be a message which would be wel- 
comed by the American people, such 
action will be applauded by all who 
believe in sound, responsible govern- 
ment; who want to maintain this Repub- 
lic as a place where liberty and freedom 
actually exist; where we will not be a 
slave now, or our children and their 
children will not be slaves, to a huge 
national debt, a good dea] of which has 
been built up unnecessarily and most 
unwisely. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Rocers}. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

SOVIET TRAWLERS VIOLATING U.S. TERRITORIAL 
WATERS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been confirmed by experienced 
seamen familiar with the south Florida 
area that Soviet trawlers were within 
the 3-mile limit yesterday thus violating 
U.S. territorial waters. These witnesses 
took soundings of the water’s depth at 
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the locations and times the trawlers 
were sighted. Their soundings range 
from 105 to 150 feet in depth and indi- 
cate that the trawlers were positioned 
from 1.1 nautical miles from the coast- 
line at one point to up to 1.8 nautical 
miles from the coast at another point. 
At these locations it has been confirmed 
by the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
that no waters at the 3-mile limit and 
just. beyond could be that shallow, that 
depths of a minimum of 400 to 500 feet 
would be encountered at the 3-mile limit. 

Despite the questioning regarding vio- 
lations of U.S. territorial waters, the 
Soviet trawler incident bears out that 
the surveillance of waters surrounding 
our coastline needs attention by the 
Congress to police these waters. 

Time does not permit me to expand 
as fully as is necessary at this time. 
However, I do intend to address the 
House in detail on this subject this 
afternoon. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Avery}. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I am al- 
ways a little reluctant to take the floor 
under the rule when we have a bill from 
the Ways and Means Committee. I al- 
emin get a feeling of an inferiority com- 

ex. 

Mr. Speaker, we look to the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee as 
being experts in the field of public 
finance. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not take the floor 
today except I am in a rather unusual 
position. I am one of the nine Repub- 
lican members who left the party posi- 
tion when we had this matter before the 
House the last time, to vote with the 
majority position of the Ways and Means 
Committee. I do not think it is neces- 
sary to review my reasons for doing that 
because I stated then as clearly as I could 
when I announced under the rule last 
year that I was going to support the ma- 
jority. Actually, I announced last year 
my position for today. I reviewed what 
I said in concluding my remarks last 
June. I stated that I was going to vote 
for the increase last year, but I con- 
cluded by saying: 

This is the last time I can in con- 
science vote for or support on the floor of 
the House a bill of this nature unless it is 
demonstrated to me that we put a brake on 
some of the spending authorizations which 
are offered on the floor of the House. 


Mr. Speaker, let us consider for a 
minute what has happened: First, we 
raised the debt limit last June. I will 
not go into the details. There were re- 
quests for additional spending which 
were made by the administration. If 
the administration had not continued to 
send up these requests to spend in this 
fashion, I think in good conscience I 
might still be able to go along with the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], 
who certainly is not a liberal. But to 
find these continuing requests for more 
and more spending and the projection of 
Federal jurisdiction further into the 
realms that historically have been re- 
served to the States, I would like to say 
that it is my hope that we put an effec- 
tive ceiling on this debt limit. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr, TRIMBLE, Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the gentleman’s past good sense, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr, AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I think in 
view of that justification I should have 
3 minutes, so that I could clearly state to 
the gentieman that I will not be preju- 
diced in my final vote and position by 
the gentleman’s expression of generosity 
here today. 

Mr. Speaker, let me return for a min- 
ute here. I think we had just as well 
recognize, and I depart from the position 
of the gentleman from Ohio in this re- 
gard, I do not think we can look at this 
as a limitation in fact on the debt limit; 
because it never has been. Do we stop? 
No, we always break through this limit. 
But nevertheless I think it does rather 
dramatically and significantly point up 
the responsibility of this body to the peo- 
ple that we represent and to the people 
that have to pay the bill. I do not know 
of any other issue that really brings this 
spending philosophy, if that is the right 
term, into public focus as does the debate 
over increasing the debt limit each time 
it becomes necessary. So, if there is any 
restraint or if there is any disposition for 
a restriction on spending I think per- 
haps it is more clearly placed in perspec- 
tive by a debt limit debate; It may be a 
hypothetical debt limit, but at least we 
must put ourselves in a stipulated posi- 
tion to the people we represent in this 
body. 

Here is a partial list of new spending 
proposals, 

Mass transportation: If it were just 
the mass transit bill, I think I could go 
along and protest by no vote. But that is 
just a symbol. Federal aid to education 
to cost no one knows how much. Then 
we have the youth opportunities bill 
which involves another $100 million. 
And, if we are honest with ourselves, we 
know that it will eventually be $500 mil- 
lion, just like the Peace Corps which 
went from $15 to $100 million in less than 
2 years’ time. Then in mentioning the 
Peace Corps, we are reminded of a Do- 
mestic Service Corps to cost more mil- 
lions. It does not matter what you call it, 
but I state here today, and I think it can 
be supported, that probably in 1964 we 
will have a $100 million request sub- 
mitted in the budget by this administra- 
tion for this Corps. 

Then the farm legislation: I repre- 
sent an agricultural area. I voted for 
the first farm bill this administration 
brought to the floor. Despite the fact 
that we were told it was going to save 
money, they have submitted a worse 
farm bill every year since, and the appro- 
priation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture has in turn gone up every year 
since, nearly to $7 billion estimated for 
fiscal 1963. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we are not Members 
to vote “no” on the rule, but I do ask 
you to vote for the motion to recommit. 

Mr, TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 6009) to provide, for the 
periods ending June 30, 1963, and August 
31, 1963, temporary increases in the pub- 
lic debt limit set forth in section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6009, with Mr. 
Gray in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6009 was reported 
from the Committee on Ways and Means 
by a vote of 15 to 10. The bill would 
provide for a temporary debt ceiling not 
to exceed $307 billion between now and 
June 30 next, Then for the months of 
July and August, expiring on August 
31, a temporary debt ceiling of not to 
exceed $309 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important for us, 
I think, as we consider this legislation 
to bear in mind what the legal situation 
is in regard to the ceiling itself. We 
have legislation now in effect that con- 
tinues the temporary debt ceiling until 
June 24 of this year, at not to exceed 
$305 billion. 

On June 25 of this year the temporary 
debt ceiling drops from $305 billion to 
$300 billion for the remainder of the 
fiscal year, or to the close of business 
on June 30 next. 

On July 1, the temporary increase 
with respect to the debt ceiling will have 
expired, so that the only authority then 
in existence with regard to the debt 
ceiling is the permanent debt ceiling of 
$285 billion. 

While H.R. 6009 was being considered 
in the Committee on Ways and Means 
in executive session a motion was made 
to amend the proposal to provide for a 
debt ceiling without termination date, 
as I understood it, of $305 billion. That 
is, the present debt ceiling of $305 bil- 
lion, which would expire on June 24, 
would be continued beyond June 24 and 
into the future, on a permanent basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I took that to mean as 
that motion was voted on affirmatively 
by 10 members of the Ways and Means 
Committee they joined the other 15 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee who voted to report H.R. 6009 in 
recognizing the fact that unless certain 
very dire results were to be incurred, the 
present law would have to be amended 
in some respects. They would provide 
for a ceiling in the future of $305 billion 
in lieu of the $300 billion and in lieu of 
the $285 billion which will go into effect. 
They did this in preference to voting, as 
I understand, for the higher figure of 
$307 billion through June 30 and $309 
billion through August 31 which 15 of us 
voted for. 
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I could not reach any other interpre- 
tation of that vote than to accept as a 
fact recognition by all 25 men on the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
necessity for doing something about the 
debt ceiling. 

Let me ask the members of the Com- 
mittee which I am presently addressing 
if they would then turn down what I 
think is the combined judgment of 25 
members of your Committee on Ways 
and Means. Would they say, in spite of 
the conclusions which may be drawn 
from this committee vote, that there is 
no need today for doing anything about 
the debt ceiling? Would they, despite 
this, vote not only against a motion to 
recommit that may be offered but also 
vote against a change in the debt ceil- 
ing on final passage? Will you put your 
judgment in the final analysis against 
the judgment of the 25 members of the 
Ways and Means Committee who have 
carefully considered this? You are be- 
ing asked by some who spoke today 
about the rule to do just that. 

What is the suggested reason for vot- 
ing against raising the ceiling? First of 
all, they seem to feel if you kick some- 
one in the pants, do something now, as 
you might do in school to a child, it will 
serve some wholesome purpose and pre- 
vent someone from doing something 
now or in the future. 

I can understand the desire of some 
people to kick somebody in the pants oc- 
casionally in that respect. But let us 
see if it would accomplish the purpose 
some would have us believe it would. 
We are talking today not about a debt 
ceiling for a 12-month period, we are 
talking about a debt ceiling effective for 
a period between now and August 31. 
Let us see what effect that action would 
have on the spending between now and 
August 31. 

Would it cause a reduction in spending 
within that period of time? Perhaps, to 
a very minor extent, but not materially. 
You do not turn the faucet of spending 
off today and get results today from that 
action. When you decide today to bring 
about a change in the rate of spending 
at the Federal level, actually on any ma- 
terial basis, we would be unlikely to see 
any results in a period of 4 or 5 months, 
and probably not for 6 months, 

Let me remind the Members, who are 
here listening, of the converse which 
happened during the Korean conflict. 
At that time we were most anxious that 
the rate of spending in defense be in- 
creased immediately. We set in motion 
the apparatus to bring about that in- 
creased spending. But, when did we 
reach the apex of it? About 2½ years 
after we set out to bring about the in- 
creased spending in the Department of 
Defense. So, my friends, it is not as 
easily accomplished as you may have 
been led to believe by some of the re- 
marks made today. 

Some may say that we do not need as 
high a level of debt ceiling as the ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee 
are recommending—that we can use 
some lesser debt ceiling by simply draw- 
ing down the cash balances within the 
Treasury at any given time. We have 
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always, in determining the need for a 
debt ceiling, proceeded on the basis that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should 
have on hand approximately $4 billion 
in cash at any one time because—re- 
member this—the total spending by the 
Treasury per day is around $400 million. 
These funds are not chargeable alto- 
gether to the budget of the Government, 
but out of these cash balances the Treas- 
ury has to make payments for budgetary 
and the trust fund items—such as, social 
security payments and the payments out 
of the highway trust funds and out of the 
civil service retirement and the railroad 
retirement funds and the State unem- 
ployment compensation funds. Out of 
all these funds, plus amounts chargeable 
to the budget, he makes daily disburse- 
ments which will reach a level of about 
$400 million a day. We are talking in 
terms of the 5-day working week. What 
we are providing in the bill is not an 
amount which is excessive relative to the 
needs of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for a cash balance between now and Au- 
gust 31. 

But, let us assume that the motion 
that was offered within the Committee 
on Ways and Means—and I do not know 
what will be offered now—but let us as- 
sume that the motion that was offered in 
the Committee on Ways and Means— 
$305 billion—should be adopted by the 
Congress as the ceiling. Of necessity, be- 
tween now and June 30, the cash balance 
in the Treasury would have to be drawn 
down. 

Now, let us see what this cash balance 
is. As of last Friday there was about 
$5% billion on hand in our commercial 
banks throughout the United States. 
These funds were on deposit in some 
11,578 commercial banks where the Gov- 
ernment has a tax and loan deposit ac- 
count. There was in addition about a 
billion dollars on deposit in the Federal 
Reserve Banks. If these accounts are 
drawn down below desirable levels, or 
necessary levels, those moneys have to 
be withdrawn from local banks and 
placed in one or two central depositories. 
This you have to do when you have a very 
low cash balance in order to have a 
balance sufficient to cover withdrawals. 
We may then have a cash balance too low 
to provide the Secretary of the Treasury 
any degree of margin for contingencies; 
for such uncertainties as short falls of 
receipts, or larger expenditures than 
expected or uncertainties as to time of 
receipts or time of expenditures. In ad- 
dition anyone who has had any experi- 
ence in this field will say that at least 
$500 million should be on hand, in cash, 
to the account of the Secretary of the 
Treasury at all times just to take care 
of other contingencies. 

The cash balance if it is once reduced 
by having a too tight ceiling does not 
accomplish any economy whatsoever. 
This simply makes it more difficult for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to handle 
the payment of bills, as well as the han- 
dling of the debt itself. 

Let us see what he might do if we 
forced him to draw down his cash bal- 
ance too low. One thing he may have 
to do is to prevent the issuance, on a 
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rollover basis, of some $2,100 million of 
Treasury bills each week. If he does 
not have the authority within a debt ceil- 
ing to issue new bills he has to pay cash 
for maturing bills. 

You may say, all right, that is what 
we want him to do, but do we really 
mean this? Do we really want the vol- 
ume of Treasury bills reduced? The is- 
suance by the Treasury of these Treasury 
bills in the last 2 or 3 years has done 
much to improve the balance of pay- 
ments. Before that time the investment 
of American dollars abroad in securities 
on a short-term basis at high interest 
rates accounted for as much as half the 
contributions of the past to the imbal- 
ance in our dollar payments. 

Do we want to say that we are by our 
vote today perfectly willing to have the 
Secretary reduce the $2.1 billion of these 
bills coming up each week to one billion 
or one billion and a half? What does 
this do to the short-term interest rate? 
It is bound to lower it because the fewer 
Treasury bills will absorb less money. 
This lower interest rate will make the 
American market less attractive for in- 
vestments of short-term funds. 

Where will they go if our short-term 
interest rate is lowered? They will go 
to Canada, to London, to Paris, to Switz- 
erland and elsewhere overseas. This 
transfer of funds abroad will immediate- 
ly be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining our own balance of payments. 
But some may ask how serious is this? 
What other step does it lead to? 

This larger imbalance in dollar pay- 
ments gives rise to heavier withdrawals 
of gold from the United States. Just be- 
cause some may want to take a step here, 
which they hope may be interpreted as 
an economy vote, do they really want to 
incur the possible dire results that can 
also accompany this vote in the creation 
of a further imbalance in our balance of 
payments? 

I do not think we do, Mr. Chairman. 

All right. Then we say if the Secre- 
tary is foolish enough within this limita- 
tion to issue fewer bills, that is his fault. 
He ought to do something else. What 
else can he do? When he gets to this 
ceiling one possible action he could take 
would be to stop the issuance of new 
series E savings bonds to those on a pay- 
roll checkoff plan. But do we want to 
stop the deduction against the pay- 
checks of employees for new bonds at a 
time when we are beginning to make 
some real progress in attracting new 
funds into E-bonds? This year, up to 
now, we have improved the net holdings 
of our people in series E bonds by some 
$700 million in the first 4 months of this 
year; in the month of April net holdings 
increased $110 million. Now, do we want 
to stop that? No. Of course we do not. 

All right. Then they again say the 
Secretary of the Treasury should not 
do that. What else might he do? He 
might be forced into a positon, which I 
hope he will not be forced into, of deter- 
mining whether or not his stewardship 
of fiscal affairs for the Government out- 
weighed his trusteeship of trust funds. 
What am I talking about? Between now 
and August 31 there will be paid in to 
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the Treasury for the benefit of all these 
trust funds some $6.5 billion. About $3 
billion will be paid out in that same 
period of time chargeable to these vari- 
ous trust funds. Now, it may surprise 
you to know that the Secretary of the 
Treasury does not have to invest the 
funds collected for the trust funds im- 
mediately in special certificates for these 
trust fund accounts. If he does not issue 
those certificates within this period of 
time, technically he has not increased 
the public debt. What has he done 
through this process of not increasing the 
public debt? He has access to the same 
number of dollars, even though he has 
not increased the debt. Just a $400 mil- 
lion transaction of this type means a loss 
to the trust funds each day of about $40,- 
000 in interest. If we do not give the 
Secretary the leeway under the ceiling 
to put those certificates into those ac- 
counts, then the Congress ultimately 
would be charged with the responsibility 
of making an appropriation equal to the 
amount of interest that we had lost for 
these funds in the interim period. 

I should like at this point to insert a 
letter I received from the Secretary of 
the Treasury dealing with a number of 
points I have made up to this point: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1963. 
Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: In answer to your 
request, I am setting forth the consequences 
that would fiow from the maintenance of the 
debt limit at its present level of $305 billion. 

As you know, the projections presented to 
your committee when it considered the mat- 
ter and adopted the temporary limits of $307 
billion and $309 billion, which H.R. 6009 
would provide, show that the investment of 
trust fund receipts in the latter part of May 
will push the debt some $300 million above 
the present temporary limit of $305 billion. 
If the limit is not raised by that time, it will 
be n to use some device to reduce 
the debt by an equivalent amount and to al- 
low for the accrual of savings bond interest 
which is added to the debt at end of each 
month, Core 

There are three possible devices, all expedi- 
ents, for doing this. Stopping the sale of 
savings bonds is not included, since these 
sales would not be in amounts necessary to 
accomplish the required end, and once the 
sales machinery was stopped temporarily it 
would be next to impossible to set it effec- 
tively in motion again. Nor have I mentioned 
any further sale of assets, since all sales that 
could affect the critical period have already 
been arranged (and their effects taken into 
account). 

One expedient would be to replace only 
$1.7 or $1.8 billion of the $2.1 billion of the 
weekly Treasury bills coming due on May 
30, rather than to replace all of them. Re- 
ducing the amount of Treasury bills avail- 
able to the investing public at a time when 
market factors would be working in favor of 
a decline in the bill rate would make it 
extremely difficult to maintain bill rates at 
the levels required to check transfers of 
short-term funds abroad. Should such 
transfers increase, gold losses would also in- 
crease. The adoption of a $305 billion debt 
ceiling would thus deprive the United States 
of the flexibility in debt management which 
has served it so well in protecting the dollar 
during the past 2 years. It would shake the 
confidence of the international financial 
community in the determination of the 
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United States to defend the value of the 
dollar. For this reason alone, limitation of 
the debt to $305 billion would, under present 
circumstances, entail the gravest of risks. 


non-marketable obligations, which is the 
normal procedure. To make such purchases 
of $300 to $400 million would have disrup- 
tive effects on the money and securities mar- 
kets since the purchases would have to be 
concentrated in long-term securities in order 
to obtain the interest return needed to meet 
actuarial requirements. 

Another expedient would be to leave $300 
to $400 million of trust fund receipts unin- 
vested. This would deprive the trust funds 
of interest income at the rate of about $40,- 
000 a day. It would also compel the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to make a grim choice 
between a trusteeship to these funds and 
his stewardship for the public credit of the 
U.S. Government. 

In addition to their grave consequences for 
our gold stock and for the markets, the first 
and second of these devices would deplete 
the Treasury's cash to such an extent that 
other difficulties might arise within a few 
days. On the basis of the projections sup- 
plied to your committee, the s cash 
balance will be at $3.5 billion on June 7, the 
bulk of which is carried, to prevent disturb- 
ing effects on the money market, in 11,578 
commercial banks throughout the country. 
Pending calls against this balance, made in 
regular course to cover the payment of checks 
4 to 7 days ahead, will leave the uncom- 
mitted balance in these 11,578 commercial 
banks at about $800 million. If Treasury 
cash were depleted by $300 to $400 million 
through devices n to prevent pierc- 
ing the debt ceiling at the end of May, the 
net balance would be reduced during early 
June to such a low level that it would be 
impossible to spread it throughout the bank- 
ing system, making it necessary to concen- 
trate the deposits in a few large banks and 
eliminate Treasury deposits in many smaller 
banks throughout the Nation. This action 
would also have gravely disturbing effects on 
the money market. 

If it should appear, moreover, that the 
cash balance might fall below this danger- 
ous minimum, in order to insure against the 
financial breakdown that might ensue, a 
program of delaying the payment of bills 
as they come due—payments to contractors, 
Government salaries, benefits, grants to 
States, etc——would have to be begun to 
preserve the Treasury’s cash at least at this 
minimum. Again, apart from other conse- 
quences, this could only serve to shatter in- 
ternational confidence in our continued 
ability to assure the soundness of the dollar. 

The projections which your committee had 
before it contemplated the borrowing of $1.5 
billion of new money on June 12. It will 
be necessary to borrow $3 billion of new 
money before the end of July to pay the 
Government’s bills. This can be done more 
advantageously if it is carried out in stages 
with a portion of the funds being obtained 
in June. A $305 billion debt ceiling would 
deprive the Treasury of the ability to raise 
these funds at the most favorable time and 
consequently be more costly to the taxpayer. 

After the middle of June, the receipt of 
the heavy tax payments due June 15 and the 
retirement of the June tax anticipation bills 
will temporarily relieve the situation. How- 
ever, revenue collections are low in July, 
and expenditures continue at their regular 
monthly rate. Therefore, the respite will be 
short lived, and, before the end of the month, 
= ‘Treasury would again be forced to engage 

in undesirable expedients to stay within a 
$305 billion limit. Such a situation would 
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adversely affect the scheduled refunding of 
the $6.6 billion of Government securities 
falling due on August 15. Toward the end of 

August, extreme measures such as are de- 
scribed below would become necessary. 

Should there be no action by the Congress 
and should the debt limit be allowed to fall 
to $300 billion on June 25 and to $285 billion 
on June 30, only two alternatives would be 
open to the Treasury. Both might have to 
be used. The first would be a massive dis- 
investment of Government trust funds and 
the second would be postponement of pay- 
ment of Government salaries and bills. 
Should $20 billion of the special issues held 
by the trust funds be retired, the interest 
cost to the trust funds would approach $2 
million a day. 

This loss would continue until such time 
as Congress provided new authority adequate 
to meet the obligations it had already 
created. At that time, it would also be 
necessary to replenish the trust funds to the 
extent of the income they had lost. This 
would require a special appropriation. 

In closing, I would like to underline once 
more the grave dangers to our balance of pay- 
ments and to the international standing of 
the dollar that would ensue should the Con- 
gress limit the debt ceiling to $305 billion 
and, by so doing, deprive the Treasury of the 
ability either to use debt management tech- 
niques in defense of the dollar or to manage 
the debt in accordance with sound financial 
practice. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovetas DILLON. 


Some may yet say none of the possi- 
ble answers I have already outlined are 
necessary. All in the world the Treas- 
ury has to do is to dispose of some of 
the assets that the Government now 
holds. If it does this to the extent that 
we want it to do, it is then argued that 
there is no need of increasing this ceil- 
ing one iota. Yes, my friends, it is pos- 
sible to have a crash sale on Government 
securities, but do we want this to hap- 
pen? Oh, some may say “What about 
these REA loans that we have outstand- 
ing on which the interest is at 2 per- 
cent?” Do you think we could sell those 
securities anywhere at 2 percent? No, 
we cannot do that. We would have to 
discount them. If we sold them to pro- 
vide investors a rate of interest—they 
are long term, remember—of about 4 or 
4% percent, we would have to dispose 
of these securities at least 30 points un- 
der what the Government has in them. 

Oh, how about FNMA and other mort- 
gages? They say at least $4 billion of 
mortgages are in the portfolio of the 
Government that could be disposed of in 
this 3-month period, and if there were, 
it is argued, there would be no need of 
increasing the debt ceiling. Yes; but $4 
billion in a 3-month period is at the rate 
of $16 billion annually. Have those who 
have thought of this as a solution real- 
ized what they would be doing to the 
mortgage market of the United States 
and for years to come to those who are 
buying homes today? Have they fig- 
ured out how many dollars it would ac- 
tually cost the Federal Government to 
bring about any such crash sale as that? 

Well, if you have not, you had better 
begin to think in these terms because if 
you sell $4 billion in today’s market you 
will lose at least $100 million in Govern- 
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ment money and you are going to abso- 
lutely dry up the market for home mort- 
gages in the process. You are going to 
set back the capacity of even State and 
local governments during that period of 
time to float their own issues, because 
the money market will not absorb that 
much in that short period of time. 

Mr. Chairman, we have studied this in 
the committee. We concluded in the 
committee that the disposition of about 
$2 billion of these assets in the fiscal 
year 1963 was proper procedure; that 
the disposition of another $2 billion of 
these securities in fiscal year 1964 is 
proper procedure and can be done at no 
cost to the Federal Government, at no 
cost in absorption ability of the money 
markets, or in reducing available funds 
for other uses. 

So, we say, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have examined into all of these matters 
and we reached the conclusion—as much 
as we may dislike a ceiling at this figure, 
as much as we may dislike the neces- 
sity of it or anything else—that there 
are some things that you are being called 
upon today to do in the name of a vote 
for economy that will actually cost more 
money than the raising of the ceiling 
on this debt. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is also said that 
we have some $7.5 billion of strategic 
minerals on hand and some argue that 
it would not hurt anybody to dispose 
of those strategic minerals, What do we 
have on hand? We have a lot of alumi- 
num, we have a lot of copper, we have 
a lot of rubber, we have a lot of tin, 
we have a lot of lead, zinc, and copper. 
Yes, these are usable materials that I 
am talking about. They can be sold. 
But what happens, Mr. Chairman, if we 
bring about a crash sale of these stra- 
tegic materials? What do we do to the 
industries involved? Have we thought 
that through? What do we do to our 
Western States and other States that 
produce many of these items, these stra- 
tegic materials? Some are already de- 
pressed areas. Do we help them by 
breaking the price? Do we help them by 
putting them in a position where they 
cannot sell the products from their own 
mines and from their own smelters? I 
do not think we do. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is much bet- 
ter for us to approach this problem on 
the basis of some orderly method of dis- 
posal—such as that which is being devel- 
oped by a Member of the other body— 
than to suggest that we do it all within 
a 3-month period and bring about the 
consequences of such action. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to insert 
at this point a letter I received from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
dealing with certain material I have 
presented up to this point: 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1963. 

Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAmMan: In discussions of the 
public debt limit during the recent hearings 
before your committee, it was suggested that 
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a sharply stepped-up campaign of asset sales 
could, without adverse consequences, allow 
the Government to operate within a debt 
ceiling lower than that proposed by the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

In my opinion, a crash program of asset 
sales forced by an arbitrarily low debt ceiling 
would be injurious to the economy and 
would impose substantial losses on the Gov- 
ernment. 

As you know, in accordance with a general 
policy announced in January, the adminis- 
tration has taken advantage of the unusually 
favorable money market conditions in the 
last few months to expand the sales of 
Government-held mortgages and other finan- 
cial assets. As the attached table shows, we 
now expect to reach total sales (apart from 
CCC certificates of interest) of $1.1 billion 
in the current fiscal year. Moreover, if fa- 
vorable market conditions persist, we expect 
to make sales of about the same amount in 
fiscal 1964. 

It is important to note, however, that 
these sales have been made at current mar- 
ket prices. We have not undercut the pri- 
vate market. It has been an orderly disposal 
program, in which we have sought to obtain 
the best price possible for these valuable 
assets and to avoid disrupting money mar- 
kets or drying up the flow of funds to private 
borrowers. 

However, if we were forced to dispose of 
large additional quantities of mortgages and 
other assets in a short period, we would have 
to cut prices. A very large volume of mort- 
gages is now for sale in FNMA, VA, and FHA 
portfolios. Buyers are now taking all of 
these assets they want at current prices; if 
we want them to take more, we will have to 
sell at cut rates. 

If a debt ceiling squeeze compels us to con- 
duct a distress sale of a large volume of 
mortgages and other assets, we would risk 
consequences which we believe the Congress 
would prefer to avoid: 

Pirst, since sales and purchases in the 
FNMA secondary market must by law be 
made “within the range of market prices,” 
we would have the anomalous and disruptive 
situation of different Federal agencies asking 
different prices for comparable assets. 

Second, with the Government forced to 
accept whatever price it can get, and with 
this fact known to potential buyers, the 
result is likely to be further depression of 
the market for these assets and even lower 
returns to the Government. 

Third, a massive sale of mortgages by the 
Government will divert funds from the 
private mortgage market, and will tend to 
raise interest rates to homebuyers, thus dis- 
couraging new construction. 

Fourth, a distress sale of assets will force 
substantial losses on the Government. For 
example, if the debt ceiling were set at $305 
billion instead of $309 billion, and if this 
action compelled the Government to sell $4 
billion in mortgages in a short period, a 
price reduction of at least 2 to 3 percent 
would be required. This would entail a cost 
to the Government of between $80 and $120 
million. 

For these reasons, I do not believe that a 
forced sale of assets would be in the best 
interests of the Nation. At the same time, 
I wish to assure you that we shall continue 
to liquidate financial assets as rapidly as is 
consistent with the protection of the 
financial interest of the Government and 
the maintenance of an ample flow of credit 
to finance new construction. 

Sincerely yours. 
KERMIT GORDON, 
Director. 
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Sales of financial assets, fiscal years 1963-64 
Fiscal year 1963 
sales 


Fiscal 
Revised | year 1964 


Budget accounts Esti- 
mated in| estimate | plans 
January | for year 
budget 
Housing and Home 
Finance Agency: 
Special assistance. 50 300 200 
Managementand liq- 
uidation......-.-.-- 6 10 0 
College housing 0 0 50 
FHA purchase money-~ 0 0 60 
Public facilities 0 0 30 
Veterans’ Administra- 
tion: 
Direct loan program.. 18 190 18 
Loan guarantee pro- 
gram (vendee loans) 150 260 147 
Export-Import Bank... 60 312 565 
Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Cor- 
i 3 3 
7 
Total (excluding 
Agriculture) 287 1,082 1,077 
Agriculture (Commod- 
ity Credit Corpora- 
tion certificates of in- 
terest) 639 1,000 825 
Total 929 2,082 1,902 


SALE OF STOCKPILE ASSETS 
May 8, 1963. 
The market value of the assets in the stock- 
pile of strategic and critical materials is $7.5 
billion; $3.4 billion of this amount repre- 
sents assets which are in excess of stockpile 
objectives and eligible for disposal, 
Over 70 strategic and critical materials are 
currently maintained in the stockpile. Fol- 


‘lowing are some of the major high-dollar 


materials: 
Commodity and market value 
$908, 638, 200 
706, 835, 800 


277, 126, 200 
360, 173, 200 
684, 709, 100 
863, 501, 800 
177, 398, 500 
363, 586, 100 


The markets for metals and minerals gen- 
erally have been soft for some months. The 
production of steel has been estimated at 
75 to 80 percent of industry capacity. Over 
15 percent of the free world copper capacity 
has been idle. This condition has deterred 
disposals of stockpile surpluses. Recently 


the prices and demand for certain metals, 


particularly aluminum, have been firmer. 
Opportunities to dispose of stockpile ma- 
terials with stronger markets are being care- 
fully explored. Lead and zinc, on the other 
hand, represent industries with chronic 
weaknesses which are not relieved by spo- 
radic improvements in the economy. 

These examples are illustrative of the 
varying circumstances which can affect the 
disposal of stockpile surpluses. Progress is 
being made, however, in surplus disposals. 
Sales for fiscal year 1963 are expected to 
exceed $100 million. 

There are several provisions in present law 
which restrict disposals of excess stockpile 
materials. The Strategic and Critical Stock 
Piling Act of 1946, for example, provides 
that disposal plans and dates of disposition 
of materials should protect the United 
States against avoidable loss on sales and 
protect producers, processors, and consum- 
ers against avoidable disruption of their 
usual markets. This clause would probably 
apply to large-scale disposal plans which 
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could result in losses to the Government 
through discount sales and which would ac- 
cordingly disrupt markets. The express ap- 
proval of the Congress is also required by 
the above law for each disposal plan which 
is proposed. In some instances the pres- 
sure of other business delays approval of 
the plans until markets for the material 
are less favorable. 

The Defense Production Act prevents the 
foreign sale of excess materials in defense 
production inventories because it requires 
that all sales be made at domestic market 
prices.” This law also blocks long-term 
purchases because it states that sales com- 
mitments for materials cannot extend be- 
yond June 30, 1965. Corrective amend- 
ments to the Defense Production Act were 
proposed by the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning in the last session of Congress but were 
not enacted. 


Mr. Chairman, it also has been argued 
by some that it would be all right to 
slow down some Government payments. 
Maybe we could slow down some of our 
commitments. Let me tell you, Mr. 
Chairman, it is possible to do that, to 
slow down payment. It is possible to do 
it. We can slow down some payments 
to contractors of the Department of De- 
fense for 2 weeks and delay payment of 
some $500 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we can slow down some 
of the present commitments in space for 
2 weeks to some of the contractors and 
save $50 million. We can do something 
in agricultural expenditures by slowing 
down payments and maybe save $200 
million. 

We can do something about payments 
by the Post Office Department, on rail 
and air payments contracts outstand- 
ing. We can ask them to hold them for 
2 weeks and thus do something about the 
needs of the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to cash balance and the 
debt ceiling. Oh, yes, we can say to 
the States that we will just hold up for 
2 or 3 weeks, or a month, the pay- 
ments that we are committed to you in 
June with respect to the educational 
programs and defer $230 million of 
spending. 

Mr. Chairman, we can hold up the 
moneys that ought to go into the States 
for Federal school aid to impacted areas, 
grants and loans that go into education, 
or withdrawal of unemployment ben- 
efits for 2 weeks. There are a number 
of things like that which we could do 
and, perhaps, save the need for 200 addi- 
tional million dollars. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, we can save $575 
million of need for cash in June by tell- 
ing all Federal employees that we will 
pay you 2 weeks later than the due date 
of your check. 

If we want to do that to the military 
personnel for about 244 weeks we can 
avoid the need for a billion dollars in 
June. Mr. Chairman, we can avoid the 
need for $1,700 million if we ask the re- 
cipients of all of the benefits and pen- 
sions that are paid from the Federal 
Treasury just to forgo receipt for 2½ 
weeks. Mr, Chairman, the table below 
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summarizes the possible delays in ex- 
penditures which could be made: 


ROUGH PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES OF POSSIBLE 
EXPENDITURE DEFERRALS From FIRST Parr or 
JUNE To Last THIRD or JUNE 1963 
Department of Defense (military): Defer- 

ral of payments to contractors for a week or 

so starting first of June or thereabouts, with 

a pickup of the deferred payments after 

June 15, could shift expenditures by possibly, 

$500 million. 

National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration: Through same procedure as de- 
scribed above for Defense could shift ap- 


Commodity Credit Corporation: (1) Banks 
could be asked to hold up sight drafts after 
exporters have drawn down their lines of 
credit, but this would add to Government’s 
interest payments to the bank. By holding 
up entire May and first half of June drafts 
until later in June, a shift is possible of per- 
haps $125 million. 

(2) Storage payments normally paid early 
in June might be delayed up to a few weeks 
and shift $15 million. 

(3) Payments to wool farmers due early 
in June might similarly be deferred and 
shift $40 million. 

(4) Banks might be encouraged to hold 
outstanding certificates of interest a little 
longer by temporarily raising the interest 
rate on certficates. If high rates were too 
temporary, banks might not take much ad- 
vantage of this—because of such unknowns 
the range of possible deferrals is rather large 
—#20 to $100 million. 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties (sec. 32): By deferring payments for 
commodity purchases early in June, until 
later in the month, a shift might be possible 
of about $25 million. 

Post Office: Deferral for 1 week of rail and 
air payments, drawing down of postal sav- 
ings deposits in commercial banks and other 
actions might possibly increase Treasury cash 
balance temporarily by $25 million. 

Grants to States for public assistance: De- 
ferral of monthly grants-in-aid to States for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind and totally disabled, and 
medical assistance for aged, $230 million. 

Deferral for a few days to a few weeks of 
various contract payments or grants (in the 
case of payments to States and local govern- 
ment units, efforts to work out some coopera- 
tive arrangements would have to be under- 
taken): (1) Federal school aid to impacted 
areas, $35 million; (2) certain civil construc- 
tion contracts, including grants (covering 
Hill-Burton hospitals, waste treatment 
grants, Corps of Engineers, public works, 
etc.), $50 million; (3) grants, loans, etc., 
under National Defense Education Act, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and National 
Institutes of Health, $50 million; (4) with- 
drawals by States for unemployment bene- 
fits—temporary deferral for a week or so 
might temporarily enlarge Treasury cash bal- 
ance by $75 million; (5) other assorted pay- 
ments covering veterans’ loans, operations of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
foreign economic assistance, $75 to $100 
million. 

Federal civilian wages and salaries: De- 
ferral for 2 weeks of salary payments to civil- 
ian employees could shift expenditures of 
possibly $575 million. 

Payments to military personnel: Deferral 
for up to 2½ weeks of these payments, start- 
ing with payroll due May 31, 1963, might 
shift into latter part of June perhaps as 
much as $1 billion. 

Pensions, etc.: Deferral for 244 weeks or 80 
of benefits due under old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, civil service retirement, railroad 
retirement, and veterans’ compensation and 
pension programs could temporarily increase 
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fahren cash balance by approximately $1.7 
on. 

Mr. Chairman, there are things of this 
sort that can be done, but I come back to 
the original thesis of my statement. We 
will not bring about in this 3-month pe- 
riod any material change in the real rate 
of spending if we adopt the Byrnes pro- 
posal, if he offers it here as he did in the 
committee or if we vote down this whole 
proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, here today there are 
many people who think, “If I vote ‘no’ 
on this, somebody back home will 
pat me on the shoulder when I get back 
and say, ‘Oh, Mr. Congressman, how good 
it is for you to vote for economy.’” Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, sometimes I get a little 
bit concerned. I know all of us want 
economy in Government, but I get a little 
bit concerned about the kind of vote for 
economy. This bill is not just concerned 
with a ceiling on a debt, bear in mind. 
This bill that you are considering today 
is a ceiling upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s ability to finance the debt 
that already exists. This bill today is 
concerned with a ceiling upon his ability 
to pay bills and commitments that are 
already in existence, that have already 
been provided by the Congress of the 
United States. So I ask you, my friends, 
is it your job in the name of some such 
possibility—or in the name of getting 
credit for kicking somebody in the 
pants—to take the responsibility that you 
are taking, for making it impossible for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to satis- 
factorily manage the debt? 

You must face up to the issue. Are 
you, in view of the consequences that may 
develop from your vote, justified in 
taking this course of action? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man will comment on the effects of the 
administration’s cutback in November 
1961, as a result of the President’s Cabi- 
net meeting, of about $1.2 billion in 6 
months? Did it have all of these dire 
consequences? 

Mr. MILLS. I do not know that the 
administration contends that there was 
a cutback of $1.2 billion in 6 months. 
However, I have not said one time that 
spending could not be curtailed. I have 
said that you will not reduce expendi- 
tures in the period before September, if 
you start now, by fixing a ceiling. 

Mr. CURTIS. What I want to direct 
attention to is that the Executive, the 
President, did cut back $1.2 billion and 
these cuts were not made in the areas 
the gentleman mentioned. I will agree 
with the gentleman if the President does 
not want to, if he wants to play politics 
and cut back, he can do that. 

Mr. MILLS. Just a moment. This 
business of playing politics is not a one- 
way street. 

— CURTIS. No, it is not. 

MILLS. It is not a one-sided 
Wing Let I like to play politics with 
the gentleman from Missouri sometimes, 
too. Yes, the President decided to cut 
back on spending. It was not accom- 
plished, however, on the day he decided 
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to do it, my friend knows that, nor 
within 3 months thereafter. 

The way to reduce expenditures is 
right here with respect to appropria- 
tions, with respect to authorizations. I 
point out that the result he desires will 
not develop through the process of fixing 
a debt ceiling for 2 or 3 months, im- 
een, ahead, and my friend knows 

t. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I rise, and in doing so 
I think I express the sentiment of Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle, to com- 
mend the gentleman on the logic of the 
great argument he is making. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, today 
we have before us a matter of the great- 
est concern—the public debt limit. It 
is a matter which if it is to be properly 
understood must be considered not only 
in light of present happenings but in 
light of history—history which has been 
made right here in this very Chamber. 

May I recall why Congress in its wis- 
dom created the Committee on Ways and 
Means and why, historically, Congress 
has served as a watchdog over the finan- 
cial matters of our great Nation. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was established in 1789 upon a motion 
by the Speaker of the House, Mr. Fitz- 
simons, of Pennsylvania. 

During the 7 years that followed, both 
expenditure and revenue estimates were 
submitted to the House by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union to con- 
sider the Treasury’s requests. This pro- 
cedure—the consideration of expendi- 
ture and revenue estimates by the Whole 
House without any preliminaries— 
proved to be highly unsatisfactory. 
Moreover, there was a growing aware- 
ness of the encroachment of the Execu- 
tive power and especially of Alexander 
Hamilton’s predominance in national 
finance. 

Then, on December 16, 1796, when 
the Speaker laid before the House a 
letter and report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, accompanied with the 
annual estimates for the support of the 
Government, “on motion of Mr. Galla- 
tin it was resolved that a standing Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means be appointed 
whose duty it shall be to take into con- 
sideration all such reports of the Treas- 
ury Department, and all such proposi- 
tions relative to the revenue as may be 
referred to them by the House; to in- 
quire into the state of the public debt; 
of the revenue, of the expenditures, and 
to report, from time to time, their opin- 
ion thereon.” 

In 1865—after a period of about 70 
years during which the Committee on 
Ways and Means had exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the whole of appropriations, 
taxation, and the public debt—the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was appointed 
to take over all appropriation measures. 
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For my purposes here today, I feel 
that this is now an appropriate place to 
look forward as well as backward. My 
purpose in giving you this cursory review 
of the early history of our committee is 
to point out that not only did the com- 
mittee originally have jurisdiction over 
expenditures, taxation, and the public 
debt, but that it was permanently estab- 
lished as a result of the growing fear 
that the executive branch of government 
was assuming too much power and in- 
fluence in the area of national finance. 

The power and influence of the Execu- 
tive in national finance is still a matter 
to warrant our deepest concern. 

Section 8 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States gives Congress 
the exclusive and sole power to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States, 
and to pay the debts. 

These three functions—the fixing of 
the national debt, the raising of revenue, 
and the appropriation of moneys—are 
within the exclusive power of Congress. 

These are not responsibilities which 
we can take lightly or pass on to the 
Executive by default. We not only have 
a moral duty in these affairs but are 
eharged with a binding and continuing 
constitutional duty under the terms of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

We must remember that the debt limit 
is by no means an isolated matter. It 
cannot be considered in a vacuum, but 
must be considered in light of our rev- 
enue picture and the administration’s 
announced level of spending. These 
matters are tightly interwoven or inter- 
related with each having a direct bear- 
ing on the others. 

Today we are being asked once again— 
for the fourth time since this adminis- 
tration came to power—to amend the 
Second Liberty Bond Act of 1917. This 
was not always the procedure by which 
we increased the debt limit, nor did we 
increase it so frequently and steadily 
during the years past—that is, during 
years in which we were not engaged in 
a world war and in which our economy 
was moving forward. 

Prior to the First World War, Con- 
gress passed a new law each time an 
anticipated increase in the national debt 
necessitated an increase in the debt limit. 
During this time, Congress maintained 
a much more active role in debt man- 
agement than it does today. Congress 
set the interest rates and maturities, 
and identified the types of securities 
which were in turn to be sold by the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

At the onset of the First World War, 
the Department of the Treasury re- 
quested that it be given more authority 
in the management of the debt. 

In 1917 Congress passed the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, which is the basic debt 
limit act in force today. Under the act 
the Department of the Treasury was 
given the authority to borrow an amount 
not to exceed roughly $7.5 billion. 

Today’s amendment to the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, if passed, will be the 
28th such amendment. It will mean that 
this body has given its approval to a 
debt limit over 41 times the amount of 
the 1917 limit of $7.5 billion. From 1917 
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to today—46 years—the debt limit has 
increased on an average of almost $7 
billion per year. Projecting this into 
the future by another 46 years, in the 
year 2009 we will have a debt limit of 
roughly twice that proposed in the com- 
mittee bill—or approximately $612 bil- 
lion—that is, if we refuse to face up to 
our responsibilities here today. 

The question foremost in all our minds 
is, What power does Congress have to 
hold down expenditures by the Execu- 
tive? 

We can compel the President to hold 
the present 1963 level of spending by 
refusing to grant this $309 billion debt 
limit they are asking for—and by voting 
for the motion to recommit to be offered 
by my colleague from Wisconsin. The 
motion to recommit will require the ad- 
ministration to hold the line—and to re- 
evaluate on a priority basis old and new 
programs. 

The administration is in possession of 
financial data—revenue and spending 
figures—on a day-to-day basis that Con- 
gress does not have. It is the duty of 
the President to report to Congress on 
these matters. 

Let us consider the present fiscal year 
for example. In the fiscal 1963 budget 
message, the administration laid claim 
to a budget which if approved would 
yield a $463 million surplus. Later in 
the year—during May and June—the 
administration admitted that the surplus 
had been wiped out and that we would 
have just a balanced budget. 

Not until the midyear review—which 
was made public after Congress ad- 
journed and after the November elec- 
tions—did the administration admit 
that they expected a budget deficit of 
almost $8 billion. 

For fiscal 1964, they are informing us 
at the outset that they are planning a 
large deficit in the amount of $11.9 bil- 
lion—and from all indications this is 
only a “modest” admission. The deficit, 
if we fail here today, will be even larger. 

By the Secretary of the Treasury’s 
own statement before the Ways and 
Means Committee, we will be asked to 
vote a debt limit of about $320 billion 
before the year is out. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that a vote in 
favor of the committee bill is a vote cast 
Let us throw up an effective roadblock 
to lead us down the road to insolvency. 
and maintain the current debt limit. 

Let us say to the President and the 
executive departments: You can spend 
up to the extent of your income and up 
to the extent of your present authority 
to borrow, but no further. As you ap- 
proach this limit, you must exercise a 
system of priorities in spending, just as 
we do as individuals and families. 

I urge you to vote for the motion to 
recommit, and if the motion to recommit 
should not prevail, then to vote against 
passage of the bill. 

Let us say to the Nation and to the 
world that we have regained and re- 
stored our sense of fiscal responsibility 
and commonsense in the United States 
of America. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I first 
want to commend the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], 
for a very fine presentation of the deep 
problems that are involved in the ques- 
tion of debt management. This in itself 
and the presentation I hope many peo- 
ple will read. I hope they will read 
the words of the chairman to bring 
home to them this problem of managing 
a Federal debt of the size of $305 billion 
which will go on if the expenditure pro- 
gram of the administration continues. 
In the immediate future, the Federal 
debt will go on to be $320 or $325 billion. 
Indeed, there are these dire consequences 
that the chairman pointed out. 

However, as the chairman developed 
these points and went to one possible 
solution after another, first, the possi- 
bility of selling our assets, I noted he 
always talked about crash sales. You 
do not have to sell securities of the Fan- 
nie Mae, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and the mineral stockpile on a crash 
basis. Incidentally, I thought the Presi- 
dent himself was advocating that we get 
rid of the mineral stockpile. You do not 
have to do it under a crash program. An 
administration that is properly handling 
its fiscal affairs, of course, sells off assets 
in an orderly fashion. You do not have 
to draw down on cash balances all of a 
sudden such as has been suggested, nor 
do we have to have these crash slow- 
downs or failure to pay contractors in 
cutting down on the expenditure rate. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means mentioned many of the 
ways that we might wiggle and squirm to 
handle the debt or to manage the debt, 
with one exception, and that is the way 
in which we can move forward and avoid 
these consequences. It is on the expend- 
iture side of the budget. 

The issue really before this House to- 
day, and it is going to be again before 
us and this same debate will occur what- 
ever is done here today at some time in 
July when the administration comes for- 
ward and asks for a debt ceiling of 
around $320 billion. The issue is Fed- 
eral expenditure and Federal expendi- 
ture reform. 

Let me say it is not just today and this 
July that we have to look forward to. 
The administration’s economic and po- 
litical theories project an unbalanced 
budget under its own estimates on into 
1967 and a more realistic estimate of 
Dr. Arthur Burns, and to date I have not 
heard anyone successfully contradict it, 
is that this deficit financing is to go on 
until 1972, at which time the addition to 
the Federal debt will be around $75 
billion. 

Yes, this administration is resorting to 
some of the techniques that the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mns] de- 
scribed in general terms. Only I want to 
say to you he did not happen to mention 
all of them specifically as he mentioned 
some of them. Let me illustrate one, the 
marketing of U.S. Government bonds 
not payable in U.S. dollars, but payable 
in the currency of foreign nations, in 
German marks, and in the currency of 
Switzerland and the currency of France. 
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What does this mean? There is a 
ready market for $500 million of U.S. 
securities payable not in dollars but pay- 
able in the currency of foreign nations. 
Why was there this ready market? I 
can suggest one very important reason, 
because this provides a very nice hedge 
for these countries against what some of 
them anticipate to be the devalution of 
the dollar. Sure. I asked Secretary 
Dillon: How does this fit in? What is 
the legality of it? I was surprised, and 
it is true, that this authority was given in 
the original Liberty Loan Act to which 
this bill is a basic amendment. It was 
given at that time. And then I said: But 
how does this fit in with the dollar limi- 
tation of the debt ceiling if the dollar 
goes down and the mark, for example, 
goes up? I asked: Does this automati- 
cally increase the amount of bonds in 
dollar value we have outstanding? And 
he said, “Yes.” And, of course, that is so. 
We had on the floor of the House, though 
not too much attention was paid to it, 
the repeal of the Silver Act. 

Now, I was not particularly in favor of 
bimetalism as the base of precious metal 
behind our currency. That was fully 
fought out on the floor of the House and 
the Senate of this Nation for many years. 
That was not the significance of the re- 
peal of the Silver Act. As a matter of 
fact, the tragedy was that we really had 
to do something about repealing the Sil- 
ver Act, because the value of a silver 
coin, the intrinsic metal in a quarter, 
was becoming worth more than the full 
faith and credit of the United States. 
And, this is another way of cashing in 
assets, $2 billion worth of precious metal 
which stands behind our currency. And, 
I asked for only one little reform in that 
bill. The Secretary of the Treasury said 
he had no intention of just getting rid 
of the $2 billion of silver bullion; he 
wanted to do this gradually over a period 
of 15 to 20 years. And I said, Why could 
not this restriction be in the legislation, 
because there are those who argue it 
should be done quickly. 

No, the repeal of the Silver Act is only 
a symptom, a symptom of the disease 
that is infecting our economic well-being. 
It is a symptom of the devaluation of the 
dollar, because things with intrinsic 
value are becoming worth more in terms 
of the worth of the dollar or, what is 
happening is that they remain the same 
in effect, but the dollar as a measuring 
stick is being devalued. 

So, the issue before us is this question 
of expenditure reform in context with an 
administration which now almost with- 
out disguise—there still is some dis- 
guise—wants to embark this Nation on a 
program of deficit financing that goes on 
until 1967. And, the question comes, 
What does the Congress do about this, or 
what can it to do about this? Of course, 
the obvious answer is, and all of us 
know it, to do something about the ap- 
propriation bills and the authorization 
bills. But, we also are aware of the 
fact—and this is to our discredit, and I 
share with all of us some of this blame— 
that we never have established a legisla- 
tive budget. We bring in our budgets 
proliferated and consider each one, but 
never do we gather them all together at 
the end to see how it relates to our over- 
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all revenue. And, the nature of budget 
making—we are all aware of this—is that 
when you put a program in, the advo- 
cates of the program can well point out 
the merits of it. As I said, in balancing 
a budget, do not look for an easy out, 
where you can find a bad program, be- 
cause it is easy enough to vote against 
a bad program or an extravagant pro- 
gram. 

Responsible voting is the necessary 
vote in balancing a budget and that is 
when you deal with priorities where you 
have a program that is good and where 
you can say “Yes, I cannot say that that 
is not something that we should not do, 
and there are a lot of reasons why we 
should.” 

But then you say in conjunction with 
all the other things that are desirable and 
needed to be done, “We have got to place 
these in order when we have the reve- 
nue to pay for them—the priorities— 
and we have no setup in the Congress 
to do this.” That is why—and I think 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
MILLts] made a very good point, and I 
want to thank the gentleman for includ- 
ing the 10 Republicans in with the 25 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee—I have said to this House and 
will keep on saying on the floor that 
something has to be done about the debt 
ceiling, the $285 billion which is a per- 
manent ceiling—and that is what it be- 
comes on June 30, which is an impossi- 
ble figure to deal with. 

Mr. Chairman, many is the time up 
until last year I took the floor of the 
House as these ceilings came up to argue, 
just as the chairman did, that this had 
to be done: We have voted the appro- 
priations. We have told the adminis- 
tration it can spend the money and we 
are no more than facing up to what we 
have done. 

Mr. Chairman, I used the figure of 
speech that it is like trying to stop the 
progress of an elevator by grabbing hold 
of the elevator indicator. But then I be- 
gan to dig into this subject in a great 
deal more depth, not seeing that we were 
moving along the line that we should 
with reference to cutting these authori- 
zation and appropriations bills, and fac- 
ing up to this difficult problem of delay- 
ing desirable programs. I again must in 
all conscience say that it is difficult to 
vote against a good program—really not 
being against the bill—but that we can 
defer that for another year or into the 
future, until we get the money. We 
should face up to that. 

Mr. Chairman, is there any possibil- 
ity of making this debt ceiling legisla- 
tion a proper vehicle where you can di- 
rect expenditure reform? I once again 
call to the attention of the Executive the 
fact that the Congress at any rate in 
speaking for the people thinks we are 
going too far in the expenditures field. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Do I under- 
stand the gentleman to say or do I get 
the impression that it would be incon- 
sistent for a person to vote for a program 
that was going to throw this out of line 
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and then still vote against increasing the 
ceiling? 

Mr. CURTIS. It might be. Let us put 
it this way, if I may say to the gentle- 
man: Let us take a specific item. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, yes; let us take a 
specific item such as voting for the mil- 
itary pay increase which was before the 
House last week. Anyone who would vote 
for that bill should vote for an increase 
in the debt ceiling; is that correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. Possibly. But here is 
the reason I am putting the modifica- 
tion in: Again, you could well argue 
you have your own sort of budget. As 
one of the gentlemen from Texas, I be- 
lieve, used to say each time he prepared 
his own sort of budget and put in it those 
things that he thought desirable and cut 
back other items. Suppose this were an 
item in your priority which was ahead of 
others, and you would cut out of the 
budget others? Then I think you could 
with consistency say in your own theory 
this increase need never occur. I would 
only have to say in other areas if you 
put your vote where your voice was and 
voted against other appropriations, then 
I think the gentleman would be consis- 
tent perhaps in so voting. It would de- 
pend on how he evaluated the other 
actions that relate to this debt ceiling. 
But here is the difficulty, if I may say this 
to the gentleman: so many people do 
come here and vote for increasing the 
appropriations in every area and never 
once do they show any discipline on the 
expenditures side and then they vote 
against the debt ceiling. I think that is 
completely inconsistent and has no merit 
at all. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, in other words, 
the same thing would hold true if a per- 
son would vote for building unnecessary 
public facilities like monumental type 
post office buildings which would cost 
over $200,000 in a village of 2,500 people— 
a Member who would support that would 
be justified in supporting an increase in 
the debt ceiling? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. The gen- 
tleman is making a good point there. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. CURTIS. I might say as far as 
my own voting record is concerned, some 
may have noticed it, but just to call at- 
tention to it, I have been consistently 
voting against all the appropriation bills, 
because I do not see how in bringing 
them all together they are going to be 
within what is a reasonable estimate of 
what our revenues will þe. 

That does not mean I do not think we 
should be spending money at the Fed- 
eral level because, of course, I do. The 
only way I can drive home this thought 
is to try to get our appropriation bills 
in line. 

Now, if I may I would like to develop 
this very important point, and it is not 
an easy one, of whether or not you can 
use the debt ceiling to bring about an 
expenditure reform. Let me again re- 
iterate that it is a cumbersome way of 
doing it at best. It is not the right way, 
or the best way, I should say. It is a 
right way, but not the best. The best 
I have described, which is to dig into the 
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appropriation bills and the authorization 
bills. It can be used, however, if prop- 
erly done, because the President of the 
United States has a great deal of flexibil- 
ity over his expenditure rate. 

This is the point. Let us illustrate by 
fiscal 1964. 

The President asked for new obliga- 
tional authority of $108 billion. He has 
a carry-over balance of unused obliga- 
tional authority, as of June 30, of $87 
billion. That gives him the right to 
spend $195 billion, but he has said him- 
self he is going to spend only at the rate 
of $98.9 billion which is, incidentally, a 
$5 billion increase from the expenditure 
rate of fiscal 1963. So, there is flexibility 
and every President of the United States, 
in my judgment, properly at times—there 
can be arguments both ways on each is- 
sue but every Executive has frozen funds 
at times and has slowed down programs 
at times. In fact, orderly budgetary pro- 
cedures indicate that be done, because by 
the time the budget is voted, changed 
circumstances can really require that 
these programs be altered, and some 
slowed and some even accelerated. The 
test of this is—I tried to get the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to yield at this point but I got 
the point in—the test of this is what did 
the Executive do in November 1961, when 
he himself reviewed the budget picture, 
on the semiannual review which occurs 
around October of each year, and he 
saw his revenues falling off? This was 
done with a great deal of fanfare of 
publicity. He called in his Cabinet offi- 
cers and said, “Gentlemen, I want you to 
cut back your expenditure rate.” In 6 
months they had cut back by $1.2 bil- 
lion by their own testimony. Did any- 
body hear about contracts being cut 
back, crash sales, special programs elimi- 
nated that were desirable, post office 
services cut, and all of these things that 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means was calling to your attention? 
No, he did not, and as a matter of fact, 
the fact that very few people know 
that this cut occurred indicates that an 
Executive who wants to exercise expendi- 
ture reform can certainly do it, and he 
can do it in a way that will actually 
help programs and not hurt them. That 
is why I uttered the word “political.” 
Yes, the President can make a political 
issue by the manner in which he exer- 
cises the expenditure reform, but he can 
also do it and do it in the proper way as 
he, himself, demonstrated. 

Let me call attention to what hap- 
pened. Just a month and a half ago. 
The House of Representatives and the 
people of this country largely do not 
realize that on April 1 through the deci- 
sion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means not to accede to the President's 
request to keep the ceiling at $308 bil- 
lion, the debt ceiling on April 1 of this 
year went back to $305 billion. 

I have before me tables prepared by 
the Treasury Department of the admin- 
istration budget through the various 
years, and then I have interpolated the 
figures the Secretary of the Treasury 
gave me for fiscal year 1963. I am going 
to refer only to the columns of net ex- 
penditure. 
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There are three charts: First, the Jan- 
uary 1962 estimate of expenditures; the 
second estimate is the midyear review 
estimate of November 1962. The third 
is the January estimate of January 1963. 
Then there was a fourth estimate in 
April of 1963. 

Look at what happens. The first esti- 
mate of January 1962 was $92.5 billions. 
The second estimate, which was after 
we found out that there was going to be 
a fall off of revenue of $7.5 billion, and 
the President did not exercise expendi- 
ture reform in the light of this fact, 
actually increased, because the figure be- 
comes $93.7 billions. It goes up $1.2 
billions. Notice the flexibility, when 
there was no desire for expenditure re- 
form. 

The third figure is the second January 
estimate, January 1963, and again it goes 
up, to a figure of $94.3 billion. Now, here 
is the clincher. When the President had 
the debt ceiling kept at $305 billion, in- 
stead of our granting him what he 
wanted, $308 billion, when April comes 
around, when we have exercised this dis- 
cipline by failing to change the debt ceil- 
ing from $305 billion, we find that April 
estimates go down to $93.9 billion. In 
other words, he exercised expenditure re- 
form. 

I must say at this point that what I 
am saying here on this latter is in the 
majority report on page 3. As indicated 
by this table of expenditures, now ex- 
pected to be some $0.4 billion less than 
what was estimated last January, this 
is a demonstration of what the Execu- 
tive can do if he desires to exercise ex- 
penditure reform. 

I must say to our staff on the majority 
side that they left off a very important 
word when they took these tables from 
the Secretary of the Treasury and put 
them in the report. The Secretary of the 
Treasury’s table says “Net expenditures.” 
The word “Net” has been eliminated. It 
is very important, because net expendi- 
tures are not necessarily a decrease of 
expenditures, they can be an increase 
sale of capital assets. This is really 
where this $0.4 billion came from along 
with holding expenditures level. I wish 
it had been a decrease in expenditures 
but it happened to be a selling off of 
capital assets, which I happen to ap- 
prove of. But this all points out the 
power that lies within the Executive to 
exercise expenditure reform. 

So I come to my concluding remarks, 
which are these: I think that we have 
devised for the House of Representatives, 
those who want to exercise expenditure 
reform, a proposal that is fiscally re- 
sponsible, one that tells the Executive 
we are going to keep the debt ceiling at 
$305 billion. We are not going to in- 
crease it. The President can avoid the 
dire consequences that the chairman of 
the committee points out in the field of 
debt management, in the field of crash 
sales, in the field of cutting back abrupt- 
ly on various contracts. This can be 
done by a careful cutback in expendi- 
ture policy. But the issue is this, and 
it is a political issue and it is an eco- 
nomic issue. It is a political issue, be- 
cause for years I have been trying to an- 
swer my people who say, “What is the 
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difference between the two political 
parties?” In many instances I find it 
difficult to differentiate. In this in- 
stance I think we now have it. The 
Executive openly avows a program of 
deficit financing over a period of many 
years, not just the fiscal year 1964. He 
has some very fine people who support 
this theory, but make no mistake about 
this, that is the President’s theory. I 
plead with the Democratic Party, if you 
believe this, then give the people of this 
country an opportunity at the polls to 
make a distinction between the two 
parties on this very major issue. That 
is because the Republican Party does be- 
lieve this is an error and that balanced 
budgets are important and necessary to 
our national welfare. 

Now let me get off the political aspects 
and I am anxious to do that because 
there are many people in the Democratic 
Party who I know do not agree with the 
present Executive’s theory on expendi- 
tures and deficit financing and plead 
with them for the welfare of our coun- 
try on the importance of exercising ex- 
penditure reform. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
possibly what is necessary is for the 
Congress to take a stick out and, per- 
haps, spank the bottom of the Pres- 
ident—as your metaphor was—if he will 
not exercise expenditure reform. 

If, in our judgment, this is the kind 
of program that is best for our country, 
there is no other way. 

So this is a clear-cut issue. The mo- 
tion to recommit of the Republicans is 
a practical one. It has been tested. 
This will bring about, and can bring 
about, expenditure reform and in this 
kind of context I think we can move our 
country forward eventually to cut back 
taxes and, certainly, be on the basis of 
fiscal responsibility which is the real 


answer to our balance-of-payments 
problem, 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. I want to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Missouri. I have been 
reading with some interest the comments 
of Candidate Kennedy during the last 
presidential election and have been try- 
ing to compare them with the actual 
actions of his administration. I note in 
a speech made on November 4, 1960, in 
Roanoke, Va., he made three commit- 
ments. In the first commitment, he 
said: 

We, Democrats, do not intend to devaluate 
the dollar from the present rate and we will 
defend its value and its soundness. 


Of course, when the cost of living goes 
up, the dollar is automatically devalued 
and the cost of living is the highest in 
history. 

Second, he said: 

We will seek a balanced budget over the 
years of our administration seeking a budget 
surplus in good years as a brake on inflation. 


The gentleman just said it appears 
that the administration’s policy is other 
than a balanced budget. So this ap- 
pears to be an abandoned political com- 
mitment. 
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Third—if I understood the chairman 
of the committee correctly, one of the 
situations now is that the interest on the 
national debt and the interest rate is 
higher; is that correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. And, third, he 
said: 

We will place less reliance on a high inter- 
est rate policy which discourages investment 
and which, I believe, is vital to a growing 
economy and which has been a major con- 
tribution to two recessions in 1957 and 1958, 
and which has slowed down business in 1960 
so that the rate of unemployment in the 
area of Virginia is higher than the national 
average. 


Now these commitments, it appears to 
me, have not been kept. I would like to 
ask the gentleman if he thinks we could 
assist the President in carrying out these 
campaign commitments, if we keep the 
debt ceiling at $305 billion. 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe so. All I am 
seeking is to make the President face up 
to the responsibilities which result from 
following the theory of deficit financing. 
The President can change his mind, as 
anyone can. If he believes his new theo- 
ries are correct theories, then let him 
pursue them and let him and his party 
leaders not kid the public. If the Demo- 
cratic leadership of the House believes 
that prolonged deficit financing in these 
times is correct policy, then fine, but let 
them not kid the public. After all the 
President and his administration spokes- 
men have said that balanced budgets are 
shibboleths, and one high official talked 
of this deridingly as a Puritan ethic. 
Every attempt of those of us who have 
been trying to cut expenditures here in 
the House have been met with ridicule 
by the President and ridicule by the 
leaders of the Congress in the majority 
party. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri has consumed 27 minutes. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate my colleague, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS], 
on his thoughtful and important state- 
ment on this serious matter of the debt 
ceiling. His experience and service as 
an infiuential member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means are indeed a credit 
to the Congress. 

I wish to associate myself with his re- 
marks here on the floor, and to say that 
until today, I have heard all too little 
reference to the very real and indeed 
often overlooked responsibility of the 
Members to serve as assessors of legisla- 
tive priorities. It is my firm belief that 
the Congress must demonstrate the polit- 
ical courage not only to reject undesir- 
able programs, but also—and this is far 
more difficult—to place desirable, but not 
urgent, programs in some order of prior- 
ity; and then, looking at proposed Fed- 
eral expenditures as a whole, enact only 
those programs which this great Nation 
can afford in any given year. 
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I am opposed to the administration’s 
profligate spending and to H.R. 6009, 
which would do nothing to discourage 
continued inflationary irresponsibility. 
I am convinced that, with careful man- 
agement by the administration and if 
the administration refrains from resort- 
ing to intentionally self-destructive po- 
litical techniques aimed at forcing the 
Congress and dissenting Members to 
knuckle under to a managed public opin- 
ion, the $305 billion debt ceiling, as pro- 
posed in the Byrnes motion, would be 
workable. 

If the Kennedy administration is sin- 
cere in its thus far hollow protestations 
of efficiency and economy in Govern- 
ment, a ceiling of $305 billion should be 
adequate for the foreseeable future, and 
further, could serve as at least some re- 
straint on Federal spending. For these 
reasons, I will support the Byrnes mo- 
tion, and, if it fails, will oppose the bill 
on final passage. 

Had I voted for the many spending 
programs proposed thus far this year, I 
could not, in good conscience, take this 
position. Further, if it were true that 
our Nation would be forced to default on 
our obligations or to dispose of some of 
our assets in a self-destructive manner, 
I could not take this position. Fortu- 
nately, this is not the case. 

The Democrats in Washington have 
adopted the philosophy that all of the 
problems of this Nation can be cured by 
providing additional Federal funds, un- 
der the theory that this great Nation of 
ours can “spend itself rich.” I cannot 
and do not subscribe to this fantasy and 
sincerely hope that this Congress will to- 
day publicly reject this dangerous course 
by supporting the Byrnes motion to 
recommit. 

Unfortunately, a vote either way on 
this bill will not finally solve the fiscal 
problems of our country. In my opin- 
ion, the only solution—or to put it an- 
other way, the only device to enforce 
fiscal responsibility—would be to estab- 
lish a truly permanent debt ceiling; and 
then, if the Congress continues to enact 
the President’s spending programs in 
excess of revenues, the Congress would be 
literally forced to raise taxes to pay the 
bills of this country. I firmly believe 
that if this were the case, some of the 
big spenders here in Washington would 
be considerably more cautious when 
casting their votes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, it is 
obviously difficult for one to take the 
floor following the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means although it at once makes it both 
easy and difficult for one to follow him. 

My position at the moment is that it 
is doubly difficult, for I follow not only 
him but our distinguished colleague from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. Our chairman 
makes it easy for those who follow him 
because he always does a superb job, and 
makes it difficult because it is rather 
impossible for one to add to what he has 
said. As far as our colleague from Mis- 
souri is concerned, and I know from fre- 
quent opportunity to observe him in 
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committee, that there is no Member of 
the House of Representatives who de- 
votes himself more conscientiously and 
determinedly to the grave problems 
with which the country is faced. I must 
say to you of him that even on the rela- 
tively rare occasions when he designs to 
intrude into the area of politics, he 
brings to his discussion an objectivity 
that is heartening. 

Mr. Chairman, I find these periodic 
discussions of the public debt limitation 
quite fascinating because they reveal the 
extraordinary breadth of some of our 
colleagues. Their discussions range 
from the policing of welfare payments 
to the timing of a moonshot. 

I have great admiration for anyone 
who can, at the drop of a gavel, talk with 
complete confidence about such a range 
of topics. Nevertheless, the very range 
of topics raised is itself a problem which 
the House should consider. To put it 
more plainly, what does the timing of 
the moonshot have to do with the issue 
now before the House? 

If one looks more carefully at this 
breadth of understanding that my col- 
leagues display, some might be tempted 
to describe it as claim jumping. Annu- 
ally, a certain group takes the occasion 
of the debt limitation legislation to be- 
rate the Treasury and the Budget Bu- 
reau for implementing some program 
passed by the Congress which the par- 
ticular individuals did not and do not 
like and did not vote for. This is con- 
spicuous each year in our public hear- 
ings and, more so, in our Executive ses- 
sions. There was a_ considerable 
discussion this year about the accelerated 
public works program that the Congress 
enacted in the last session. The view 
was expressed that, because of the debt 
limit situation, the Budget Bureau 
should have simply throttled the pro- 
gram. I call your attention to the dis- 
cussion between the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] and Secretary 
Dillon, on page 27 of the committee 
hearings. 

It seems to me reasonable that pro- 
grams such as accelerated public works 
should be reviewed from time to time. 
I do believe, however, that the House 
should give serious thought to whether 
or not this review should come now. I 
personally have great confidence in the 
Committee on Ways and Means, but I 
will say frankly that at the present time, 
our jurisdiction is not narrow. I rather 
doubt that the House wishes to impose 
upon us the supervision of the accel- 
erated public works program. I rather 
doubt that the House wants us to fix a 
figure for the debt ceiling with the 
thought that it is the purpose of this low 
figure that the committee might elem- 
inate this or that public program. If 
we want this or that program elim- 
inated, the House has adequate pro- 
cedures for considering the issues. 

The committee report contains sepa- 
rate views on the bill by the minority 
members of the committee. Overshad- 
owing this debate today I think all must 
bear in mind that the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in one of its rare in- 
stances, comes to you with a sharply di- 
vided partisan vote. 
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The policy recommended in those mi- 
nority views states as follows: 

The administration can only reduce its 
bo requirements by an additional 
sale of marketable Government assets. 


One such example alluded to by our 
great chairman were the assets held by 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion. It will be recalled that at one time 
several years ago—1958—the FNMA or- 
ganization actually undertook to go into 
the market and buy mortgages, just as 
the Open Market Committee of the Fed- 
eral Reserve performs a somewhat simi- 
lar function. 

Mr. Chairman, hoping to bring to this 
debate a degree of objectivity which our 
distinguished colleague always does, I 
call the attention of the members of the 
committee to the fact that in his eco- 
nomic message in 1959 the then Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was pleased to report 
to the Congress, and to the public, that 
that very act of the purchasing of those 
mortgages by FNMA, in 1958 and 1959, 
did much to stabilize the construction 
industry and bring about the end of the 
recession of 1958. aan 

What is my point, Mr. Chairman? My 
point is that it is perfectly simple, glibly, 
to say that if we set a ceiling so low that 
you are at the breaking point, you can 
always dispose of salable assets of the 
Government, and that may very well 
come at a time that will result in far 
more damage to the economy and far 
more expense to the future cost of gov- 
ernment than if we do as we should do 
today, as we, I am sure, will do today, 
that is, to face up to the fact that the 
issue pending here is whether we will 
equip the responsible Treasury officials 
with the authority they say and we, the 
majority members of the committee, say 
they need properly to manage the public 
debt now and August 31. 

The issue is that simple, Mr. Chair- 
man, and my hope is that stripped of all 
the economic verbiage, stripped of all 
the high idealism that motivates all our 
Members all the time, that we will real- 
ize that today we are faced with just 
such a simple fact, and for us to turn 
our backs and to say “No, you do not 
need what you say you need; you do not 
need what the Congress has caused you 
to need, but you will only be given what 
we think you need,” is, in my opinion, 
shortsighted, falling far from the high 
idealistic objective of those who argue 
thusly. It will, I am sure, Mr. Chairman, 
be rejected by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, with the New York 
Times I am not always in agreement, 
and particularly am I not in agreement 
with it when it seeks, as it does persis- 
tently and erroneously, to deprecate the 
ability, the effort and the energy of our 
beloved and distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from New York, Representa- 
tive CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, the chairman 
of the House Committee on Public 
Works. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BuckLEx] is as indestructible as the New 
York Times would like to think it is, 
and I doubt very much that the odds are 
in favor of the Times, but in favor of our 
distinguished colleague, Mr. BUCKLEY. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, with 
some degree of reluctance, and inspired 
by the fact that momentary flashes of 
genius take over the editorial board of 
the New York Times, I would like to read 
from its editorial page of last Sunday: 

Congressional efforts to hold down the ceil- 
ing on the national debt may—or may not— 
be inspired by an honest desire to economize. 
But if the attempt to force down the ceiling 
is successful, it will add to Government 
spending—and in the most devious fashion. 
Why? 

The Treasury is obligated to find the funds 
that Congress appropriates. If a rigid ceiling 
prevents it from borrowing directly, it must 
resort to other and more expensive financing 
methods to maintain the credit of the United 
States. 

Forcing the Treasury into such a position 
is not the solution to stricter control over 
the administration’s expenditures. If Con- 
gress is as serious about economizing as it 
claims to be, it has only to reduce its own 
appropriations. This, of course, would mean 
that many pet projects now considered invul- 
nerable might be subject to cuts. Congress 
would have to shoulder its full share of the 
responsibility for economy, a responsibility it 
has preferred to shirk. 

There is no need for a ceiling on the public 
debt, if Congress practiced what it preaches. 
Without such a ceiling, the Treasury could 
do a more effective and cheaper job of debt 
management. But in continuing to throw 
up a smokescreen, congressional economizers 
are indulging in hypocrisy. They are in- 
creasing the costs of government while 
diverting attention from their own failure to 
reduce spending. 


And, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
point out that on March 13 of this year 
the House was debating the military au- 
thorization bill when a major amend- 
ment to the bill was proposed by one of 
our distinguished members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The 
amendment was a major reduction in 
programs. I suggest one test for the 
appropriateness of that amendment. 
What was the reaction to it on the part 
of a group of legislators who know some- 
thing about the subject at hand? My 
sample for this purpose would be the 
minority members of the Armed Services 
Committee. Twelve of the fifteen mem- 
bers recorded on that vote voted against 
the amendment to reduce, and only 
three voted for it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. KEOGH. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would call to the gen- 
tleman’s attention that recently the 
Members of the other body who studied 
this same matter did almost exactly 
what the amendment I proposed did, and 
regrettably our conferees on the House 
side did not follow the other body’s ac- 
tion. But there was one particular 
thing which remained in the conference 
report and that was cutting back, the 
3 percent on the research and develop- 
ment, which was exactly one of the items 
to which my amendment was directed. 

Mr. KEOGH. Thank you very much. 
I get the point, and I will simply say 
to the gentleman that I have long made 
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it my principle and practice to be rela- 
tively unconcerned with what the other 
body does, right or wrong. The respon- 
sibility here is for us to decide and fre- 
quently in the first instance—and I sim- 
ply point out to the gentleman from 
Missouri that with respect to his great 
and devoted campaign to undertake to 
effectuate reductions in the cost of ad- 
ministering Government that the gen- 
tleman obviously has very fertile soil 
right around the gentleman on which 
and in which the gentleman can work. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the gentleman will 
yield further for one moment, I say 
that we had 149 Members voting this 
way. 

Mr. KEOGH. Excuse me just a min- 
ute. It depends upon what the gentle- 
man’s definition is of a “moment.” If 
it is mine, I will yield for a moment, but 
if it is the gentleman’s, I do not think 
I have enough time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it is yours. I 
think a vote of 149 of my colleagues, 
fortunately some on your side, supported 
the point I was making. 

Mr. KEOGH. Well, again you prove 
you can tend in the direction of the po- 
litical without becoming political. I 
compliment the gentleman. Mr. Chair- 
man, I urge support of the pending bill. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members desir- 
ing to do so may extend their remarks 
on the subject matter before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time merely to call attention to further 
evidence of the need to amend the budg- 
et law to require the President to up- 
date his January budget along about 
midway of the session so that the Con- 
gress, in processing the appropriations 
and propositions of new legislation, will 
be in position more intelligently to pass 
on the questions. The further evidence 
is in the report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means on the pending debt 
limit bill. 

In the budget submitted to Congress 
on January 17 last, the President esti- 
mated administrative budget expendi- 
tures—disbursements—for fiscal year 
1963 at $94,311 million. Now we are 
told that last month the Budget Bureau 
reported that the fiscal 1963 administra- 
tive budget expenditure is expected to 
be $93,907 millions—or some $404 mil- 
lions less. National security programs 
and a selected group of items character- 
ized as “relatively uncontrollable” were 
revised upward by $642 million while all 
other items were revised downward by 
$1,046 million. Evidently no revision 
was offered in the January estimate of 
$85,500 million of budget revenues for 
1963. But as I mentioned here on the 
floor on May 2, the Secretary of the 
Treasury told the U.S, Chamber of 
Commerce that budget revenues for the 
coming fiscal year 1964 might exceed the 
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President’s January budget projection 
by perhaps a billion dollars. 

I introduced House Joint Resolution 
129 in January for the purpose of secur- 
ing an authoritative updating of the 
President’s budget totals at about mid- 
session so that the Congress would have 
the most up-to-date budgetary outlook 
from the President as his legislative 
recommendations are being processed. 
We ought to have that at hand. Here 
we have evidence from authoritative 
sources, that the situation and the out- 
look does change—hard evidence that 
the January budget soon gets out of 
date and thus no longer relied upon as 
the last word on the subject. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, many 
of us in the House have fervently hoped 
that a policy could be adopted which 
would permit regular reductions in the 
Federal debt rather than continual in- 
creases. 

To this end, several of us have intro- 
duced bills which would have the effect 
of creating such a policy. I still very 
firmly believe that such a program would 
be in the long-range best interests of the 
United States. 

In the immediate situation, however, 
we seem to have no alternative but to 
permit this temporary increase in the 
debt ceiling. Revenues have been less 
than anticipated a year ago, and the 
costs of operating certain of those pro- 
grams authorized and approved by the 
Congress have been greater than antic- 
ipated. 

The immediate question boils down to 
a simple one of whether or not the Gov- 
ernment will be permitted to pay its bills. 
While some of us individually may not 
have voted for each of the programs by 
which expenditures have been com- 
mitted, this is somewhat beside the point. 
The point is that these expenditures have 
been committed. They have been com- 
mitted by the Congress, and they have 
been committed in good faith. The bills 
are coming due, and they can be paid at 
this particular time only by this tem- 
porary increase in the debt ceiling. 

It is like a man whose wife has made 
certain bills to operate the household. 
The bills may be higher than he had ex- 
pected. As a matter of pure principle, he 
may be opposed to the idea of borrowing 
from the bank to pay these bills. Vet the 
bills are due, and they must be paid. 

To refuse would be like a fireman re- 
fusing to help put out a fire on the 
grounds that he did not start it and was 
not in favor of its being started. 

This is, to me and to many of us, a 
disagreeable necessity. Yet let us look 
for just a moment at what would hap- 
pen in the present situation if this bill 
were to be turned down. 

If this bill should be rejected today, 
the Government itself could be put in the 
position of not being able to meet the 
day-to-day operational obligations to 
which it has been committed by acts of 
Congress. It would be difficult to imag- 
ine the utter chaos which might result if 
legitimate bills, presented to the US. 
Treasury, could not be honored due to in- 
sufficient funds. 

The impact of such a situation both at 
home and abroad, could be intolerable. 
If the Government of the United States 
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were forced to default on its bills, world- 
wide confidence in the dollar and in the 
good faith of the U.S. Government, could 
tumble dangerously. 

Secondly, the Government would be 
forced to curtail and cut back its de- 
velopment of several vitally important 
new weapons systems. It is only by 
means of the expeditious and orderly 
development and delivery of these weap- 
ons systems that we are able to get ahead 
and stay ahead of the Russians and to 
provide that edge of continued military 
superiority which protects our Nation 
from armed danger. 

If the Treasury were suddenly con- 
fronted with an inability to meet its 
pledged commitments, work would have 
to be stopped, delayed, slowed down or 
curtailed on such crucial new weapons 
systems as the TFX fighter, the Dyna- 
Soar rocket, the newer developmental 
work in intercontinental missile delivery 
systems, and new submarine missile de- 
livery systems. 

This is a price which I am sure none 
of us desires to pay. It could lose us 
the precious advantage of time, pur- 
chased at so dear a cost in several of 
these areas. 

It is for these reasons that I shall vote 
for this temporary increase in the debt 
ceiling today. In the present circum- 
stance, it seems the only responsible 
thing to do. 

The top figure authorized temporarily 
in this bill is $307 billion. This is $1 
billion less than the temporary ceiling 
of $308 billion which had been in effect 
on last March 31. 

I for one continue to be deeply com- 
mitted to the eventual adoption of a sys- 
tem of regular, orderly debt retirement. 
As a matter of long-range principle it 
goes against the grain to agree to even 
a temporary increase in the debt ceiling. 
But in the immediate situation, the 
alternative could be far worse and a 
greater violation of principle. For the 
alternative today could involve a default- 
ing of public obligations, a loss of con- 
fidence in the public commitments of 
the United States, and a dangerous lag 
in the development of our military 
readiness. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though I respect the sincerity of those 
honest conservatives who are concerned 
about the national debt, I would remind 
my colleagues that many of them are 
endorsing spending and debt reduction 
at the same time. 

The fact is that we have many split 
personality Congressmen who vote for 
every spending bill, but bewail the high 
national debt. This is double standard 
economics. 

Where were the economizers last week 
when we added over a billion dollars to 
the military pay? Where were they sev- 
eral weeks ago when we voted over one- 
third of a billion dollars more than the 
Defense Department requested for the 
purpose of continuing the RX-—70 pro- 
gram? Need I remind you that about 
75 percent of our budget goes for pro- 
grams, mostly for defense and space, 
which were enacted almost unanimously 
by this House? 

I repeat a rhyme of mine: One day we 
vote for spending bills. The next—of 
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debt we prate. Although it is irrespon- 
sible, politically it is great. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
call vividly the date of February 20, 
1962, a little over a year ago. We were 
gathered in this Chamber to debate and 
consider a bill similar to the one before 
us today, a measure that increased the 
temporary national debt limit. On 
that day we received the joyful news 
that astronaut John Glenn had landed 
his space capsule safely. 

Today, the scene is similar. We are 
once more discussing the national debt 
ceiling and we have an astronaut in 
orbit. Certainly all of us are praying 
for Gordon Cooper’s safe and successful 
return. 

As Astronaut Cooper circles the earth, 
we earthlings gather here to push our 
national debt limit into a still higher 
orbit than man has ever reached. It 
occurs to me that this is one field of 
exploration in which the Russians come 
in a poor second. 

Theoretically, this bill would raise our 
debt ceiling from the current $305 to 
$307 billion for the remainder of this 
fiscal year ending June 30. Then the 
ceiling would be raised to $309 billion 
until August 30, when it would fall 
again to $285 billion. No one is naive 
enough to believe that this is really a 
temporary increase or that it will actual- 
ly be allowed to drop after August 30. 
The only thing temporary about it is 
that we will gather here again this sum- 
mer to raise the debt limit even further. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a day of reck- 
oning. We have not paid last year’s bill, 
we will not be able to pay this year’s 
bills, and we are busy appropriating 
money for next year, money we do not 
and will not have. We have to stop 
somewhere, sometime. Perhaps this is 
the day. 

How did we get into this predicament 
in the first place? Whose fault is it? 
The easiest way to pass the buck, of 
course, is to blame whatever adminis- 
tration is in power. I am not the only 
one who noted our President’s statement 
in 1960 that “it is extremely important 
that the United States maintain to the 
extent possible a sound fiscal policy and 
a balanced budget.” I have pointed out 
often enough that his performance has 
left us with two staggering deficits and 
a request for a third planned deficit. It 
would be easier to blame the President 
and his economic advisers for our fiscal 
mess, but it would also be an admission 
that we, the elected representatives of 
the people, have failed to take our right- 
ful position as protectors of the people’s 
money. 

No administration, regardless of who is 
President, can spend money that has not 
been appropriated. A request from the 
President or his economic advisers, or 
any department or bureau, does not give 
Congress any excuse for shirking its re- 
sponsibilities. 

It occurs to me that the people are 
getting wise to us; that they are begin- 
ning to worry about the “spend now, pay 
later” proposals that jam our lawmaking 
machinery. They are beginning to get 
excited about such things as the inter- 
est we pay on the debt, which now runs 
$10 billion plus a year. That is 10 per- 
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cent of the annual budget. It is 10 cents 
out of every dollar we take in. That fact 
alone should give us the incentive to re- 
duce the debt and balance the budget. 
We do not appropriate money for the in- 
terest payment. We do not even hold 
hearings on it so that the amount would 
be forcibly called to the attention of the 
people. It is a payment that is auto- 
matically paid before we pay for any- 
thing else. That $10 billion is the cream 
off the top, leaving skim milk for the 
rest of the budget. If it could be ho- 
mogenized with the rest, it would bene- 
fit all of us. 

We often hear the cries that national 
defense is to blame for our failure to bal- 
ance the budget, and that you can not 
be against national defense without be- 
ing un-American. Certainly our defense 
spending is enormous, but we should 
realize that even the defense spending 
proposed for fiscal 1963 represents an 
increase of only 12 percent above the 
amount spent during fiscal 1954, the year 
after the Korean war. During this same 
period of time, nondefense spending, as 
projected into fiscal 1963, will have in- 
creased 94 percent. 

It has been argued that putting a lim- 
itation on the national debt ceiling is 
not the way to contain or reduce or to 
control Federal spending. That argu- 
ment has merit. But I believe opposition 
to raising the debt limit can be of value 
if it awakens the people of this Nation 
to the dangers of continued deficit spend- 
ing. Perhaps enough word of today’s 
debate will reach them. Perhaps our 
people will get tired of seeing the cream 
of $10 billion being taken off the top of 
their milk to pay interest. Perhaps the 
people will voice their concern in a loud 
voice to their elected representatives. 
Then, and apparently only then, will this 
Congress resume its rightful role as con- 
troller of the purse strings. 

Our determination today could well 
serve notice that we are not going to 
raise the debt limit any higher, that we 
will live within our means. Our con- 
cern must be reflected in future appro- 
priations. If a sufficient number of us 
will oppose increased spending programs 
when we feel they are irresponsible or un- 
needed; if we will oppose all of the 
spending that makes increasing of the 
debt ceiling necessary; and if we will 
consistently oppose the raising of the 
debt ceiling, we could get our Govern- 
ment back on a sound fiscal basis. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I strong- 
ly support the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. This bill 
does not go as far as the Treasury would 
have had us go, but I agree with the 
committee that in this bill we have given 
the Treasury the absolute minimum ceil- 
ing required for the efficient manage- 
ment of the debt and the maintenance 
of the credit standing of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The substitute would in no 
way save money; on the contrary, it 
clearly will result in heavier costs and 
in resort to unsound and ill-advised 
expedients. 

This will deserve bipartisan support. 
I support it essentially for the same 
reasons I voted for the debt ceiling re- 
quest made by President Eisenhower in 
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1960. This legislation by all means 
should be nonpartisan and that is the 
way I so regard it. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, the Honorable 
Witeur D. Mitts, has already described 
in detail the unsound alternatives to 
which the Secretary of the Treasury 
will have to resort if this committee bill 
is not enacted. I will not repeat what he 
has already told us. However, I would 
emphasize that the debt ceiling, indeed, 
comes after the fact; spending can be 
controlled only by opposing the author- 
izations and the appropriations at the 
time when they are made and not when 
it becomes time to pay the bills. 

Mr. Chairman, I again say that I 
strongly support this bill for the same 
reasons that I supported the Eisenhower 
request: it is the sound, economical, 
businesslike thing to do. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, the 
greatest benefit I see in this bill is that 
it brings to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people the dangerous and frighten- 
ing extent to which the Federal Govern- 
ment is going into debt. 

Much has been said on the larger and 
more complicated issues involved in this 
bill, such as the budget, the deficit, debt 
management and the like. But, to the 
average person this is completely beyond 
comprehension. Tell him, however, that 
the interest on the national debt is $10 
billion a year and he begins to realize the 
enormity of the obligation that is being 
saddled on him and his children and his 
grandchildren. Much publicity in recent 
weeks has been directed to the fact that 
it takes all the income tax payments of 
41 million Americans earning up to 
$6,000 a year just to pay this interest 
on the debt. The average person under- 
stands this too and I find evidence of it 
in the letters I receive asking that some- 
thing be done to reduce Federal spend- 
ing and the debt. 

The plain fact is that people are wor- 
ried and deeply concerned about these 
issues. The situation is such that we 
should be spending our efforts in reduc- 
ing the debt rather than increasing it. 
It calls for some major effort such as 
legislation or a constitutional amend- 
ment requiring that a portion of the 
Federal income be applied to the national 
debt each year, except in emergencies, 
and that all other non-defense expend- 
itures be reduced accordingly. 

Many of the spending programs could 
be classified as desirable, but few of us 
could afford to satisfy our desires with- 
out running the risk of bankruptcy. 
Neither can the Government which 
should have the same interest in solvency 
and fiscal responsibility. 

The Washington News in a recent ed- 
itorial stated the case in laymen’s lan- 
guage as follows: 

So when Congress talks of raising the debt 
ceiling a couple of billion now, or a few more 
billion later, it is just fiddling around, Be- 
cause, as everybody here in Washington 
knows, until the present rate of Government 
spending is stopped, and radically reversed, 
there is no real foreseeable limit on the 
national debt. 


In my State of Ohio a bold and dar- 
ing attempt is being made to achieve 
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government efficiency and frugality. It 
has already resulted in a breakthrough 
toward restoring responsible order to 
our State’s financial affairs. If Ohio 
can do it, the Nation can do it. If the 
Nation fails to do it everyone will have 
his economic opportunity impaired and 
his freedom from government domina- 
tion diminished. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote today to approve H.R. 6009, but I 
shall do so very reluctantly. 

The Congress should begin to achieve 
the systematic reduction of our national 
debt. I have introduced a bill at this 
session, H.R. 1011, which would provide 
a method of reduction which I feel is 
both reasonable and within our financial 
ability. 

As I said, I will support the temporary 
increase in our debt limit reluctantly. I 
will do so only because I feel that the 
time to cut our expenditures is not after 
the money and programs have been ap- 
proved by the Congress. To cut expendi- 
tures effectively, we must start cutting 
when the requests for funds first come 
tous. We should not, I feel, approve the 
programs and the funds, and then refuse 
to increase the debt limit to allow Treas- 
ury to provide the funds we have pre- 
viously voted. 

Mr. Chairman, the prosperity of our 
Nation is growing. The outlook is bright 
and happy. This is the time for the 
Congress to act. This is the time for 
us to adopt a sound and realistic pro- 
gram to keep our expenditures within 
our income, This is the time for us to 
adopt a plan to decrease this monstrous 
debt which threatens to hang like a 
heavy weight over the heads of our chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 

I have been very pleased to see mean- 
ingful reductions in a number of the 
budget requests sent to Congress this 
year. I will support, and I hope the Con- 
gress will adopt, many more such reduc- 
tions before this year is out. We should 
make every attempt to stay as close as 
possible to a balance between income and 
expenditures this year. Next year we 
should be able to achieve a surplus to 
help pay off this monstrous debt. 

By next year, I hope the Congress has 
seen fit to adopt H.R. 1011, or a similar 
measure, which will assure a surplus to 
be applied to debt reduction each year. 

Except in case of national emergency, 
Mr. Chairman, I will find it very difficult 
to support any further increase in our 
ba limit. We must reduce our national 

ebt. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
nection with debate on legislation to in- 
crease the national debt limit I should 
like to sum up what, to me, seems to be 
the basic issue. 

First, let me remind my colleagues 
that there is much confusion with re- 
gard to budgets and in this connection I 
remind the Members of the House that 
it is Congress that authorizes the Presi- 
dent to make expenditures. This au- 
thority comes through obligational 
legislation, but it is the President who 
has the control over the cash budget. I 
emphasize that it is the President who 
actually controls spending and is respon- 
sible for a deficit and an increase in the 
national debt. 
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This matter of who controls spending 
is the crux of the issue in our delibera- 
tions today. When the debt limit was 
increased last year Congress established 
a temporary statetory debt limitation. 
This set a ceiling of $308 billion from 
July 1, 1962, to March 31, 1963. During 
the period April 1, 1963, to June 24, 1963, 
this ceiling is down to $305 billion and 
then from June 25, 1963, to June 30, 1963, 
it will drop still further to $300 billion 
and finally on July 1, 1963, the debt limit 
will automatically revert to the perma- 
nent limit of $285 billion. 

This system of automatic reduction 
was to allow proper provisions to be made 
for expected seasonal variations in ex- 
penditures and receipts of the Govern- 
ment in 1963, but it was not intended to 
cover deficit financing in this year, 1963. 

The issue of this deficit is that the 
President could have reduced expendi- 
tures and had he desired to do so main- 
tain a public debt in accordance with the 
statutory limitation. Instead he pre- 
ferred to allow expenditures to exceed 
Government income, and therefore, we 
are faced with the problem of raising the 
debt ceiling. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have taken the position in favor 
of extending the debt ceiling to $305 bil- 
lion. The members of this committee 
have felt that if the Kennedy adminis- 
tration is truly sincere in its protesta- 
tions of desiring efficiency and economy 
in Government, this proposed ceiling will 
be adequate for the foreseeable future. 

In the report accompanying the legis- 
lation which we are considering the 
minority members pointed out that un- 
less the Kennedy administration is 
checked a debt ceiling of $320 billion will 
be required during the fiscal year 1964 
and after that if this same policy con- 
tinues the $320 billion ceiling will not 
suffice. The basic issue facing each 
Member of this House is: Do we support 
a policy of unlimited debt? The issue 
is whether we are a rubberstamp and 
obediently extend the administration’s 
borrowing authority every time the ad- 
ministration’s expenditures exceed its 
revenues, or whether we say to the Presi- 
dent that you are the only one who can 
control the cash outgo and the only way 
we can make you, Mr. President, do so is 
to fail to increase the debt ceiling. The 
debt ceiling is our tool to curb spending. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I 
support extension of the existing debt 
limit of $305 billion so that this limit 
does not revert in June to $300 billion 
and then in July to $285 billion. Taking 
this position I do so feeling that Iam act- 
ing responsibly and that the record 
will show the most recent estimates of 
cash receipts and expenditures of the 
Government indicate clearly that under 
the policy of efficiency and economy in 
Government a ceiling of $305 billion will 
be adequate for the foreseeable future. 
In other words this action on my part in 
support of a $305 billion debt limit is to 
force the Government to stop increasing 
Federal expenditures. 

As a member of the minority party I 
have seen the deficit in the last 3 years 
amount to $27 billion. I have seen the 
Government grow and the number of 
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Federal employees and the Federal pay- 
roll increase. Since President Kennedy 
took office, the number of these em- 
ployees has gone up 217,734. 

Congress has yet to vote on a number 
of new programs which would greatly 
increase spending and likewise increase 
the size of the Government. I do not 
intend to vote for these new programs 
and I hope Congress will not pass legisla- 
tion increasing the administration’s ob- 
ligational authority. But as I said 
earlier, Mr. Chairman, the real job of 
placing a lid on spending and holding 
the line on the national debt is the re- 
sponsibility of the President. If this 
was a matter of national defense spend- 
ing and the future of our Nation was 
involved it would be a different question, 
but this administration is greatly in- 
creasing the cost of nonmilitary pro- 
grams and at the same time proposes a 
substantial cut in taxes. 

From a political standpoint such a 
fiscally irresponsible policy may be help- 
ful, but from the standpoint of overall 
public interest I believe it is wrong. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I shall support 
the motion to recommit this legislation 
with instructions to report it back with 
a $305 billion limitation. If that mo- 
tion fails and the legislation contains a 
debt limitation of $307 billion for the 
remainder of this fiscal year and an in- 
crease in July and August temporarily 
to $309 billion, I shall be forced to vote 
against this measure. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
all of us agree that the only thing truly 
temporary about what we are being 
asked to do today is the brief respite we 
shall receive before being asked again for 
another temporary increase in the Fed- 
eral debt ceiling. The pattern is too 
well known to require recitation and no 
one, I am sure, will make more than a 
feeble pretense of believing otherwise. 

The tendency of many in the face of 
this problem is to go to the wailing wall 
and cry: “Is there no end?” But there 
can be an end and it lies within our power 
to accomplish it today—here, right now. 
This House has not only the power but 
the responsibility to put a halt to the 
everlasting pyramiding of our Federal 
debt. And while it might be helpful to 
place the responsibiilty for the high level 
of debt on other shoulders, we must face 
up to the fact that a great portion of that 
responsibility rests right here. 

I do not share the dire and gloomy pre- 
dictions of those supporting this meas- 
ure. If we do not authorize the increase, 
then our level of expenditures will sim- 
ply be reduced. This is the only method 
which offers any ultimate hope of re- 
duction of the debt and continued post- 
ponement of reality will not make it more 
palatable when we do decide to face it. 
Only by reducing expenditures and mak- 
ing a concerted effort to begin reduction 
of the debt can we ever hope to solve this 
problem. And it is a problem, a most 
serious problem, despite the lulling in- 
tonations of those who assure us other- 
wise or even go so far as to regard it as 
a blessing, if not a necessity. 

Mr. Chairman, our Government has 
to pay bills as well as print bills. If 
our business firms had been run on the 
same basis as we have been operating, 
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it is obvious that we would have suc- 
cumbed long ago. How long can we 
expect fiscal sanity from others and 
show such flagrant disregard for it 
ourselves? 

If deficit spending is such a wonder- 
ful stimulant to business and to increased 
national income, why has the course 
which we have followed with reckless 
abandon for so long failed to provide 
funds for some reduction in our national 
debt? Why can we not let our national 
prosperity move at a pace we can afford? 
Why must the Central Government pro- 
vide everything for everybody? 

Mr. Chairman, unless we pull our 
heads out of the clouds and make a 
realistic effort to live within our income, 
setting aside a portion for reduction of 
the national debt, we will be everlast- 
ingly besieged with proposals for in- 
creasing the debt. The magic of the 
word “temporary” has been lost upon 
our citizens and those who initially con- 
trived its use will be hard put to come 
up with another pattern to assuage the 
American people. We can make a begin- 
ning toward fiscal responsibility today 
by defeating the bill before us. No rea- 
sonable alternative is available. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, today 
we have heard debate on a bill. This 
debate and the testimony presented 
to the body is, in my judgment, one of 
the finest presentations that I have 
heard since joining the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I want to commend the 
gentlemen on both sides of the aisle for 
their articulate presentations, 

After carefully reviewing and digest- 
ing the information transmitted, I have 
concluded there is one fundamental, un- 
deniable fact that must be readily ap- 
parent to anyone willing to take the 
time to analyze the testimony: A vote 
to temporarily increase the debt limit is 
an open invitation to continue inflation, 
irresponsible fiscal policies, and planned 
deficits. It has been clearly demon- 
strated that the tail still wags the dog 
and will continue to do so until such time 
as enough people vote the conviction and 
philosophy that a stronger America will 
be forthcoming only with the gradual 
withdrawal by the Federal Government 
from areas of responsibility that are 
none of our business and admonish the 
States and local units of government to 
exercise their own responsibilities if they 
are desirous of maintaining their own 
sovereignty. A vote to continue the in- 
crease in the debt ceiling is a vote for an 
increase in inflation. This makes about 
as much sense as the minister trying to 
cure the alcoholic by giving him another 
drink. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to vote for the motion to recommit 
the committee bill, as I did in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress, 1962. The 
substitute bill being offered by the mi- 
nority is a thoroughly responsible sub- 
stitute. It would continue the existing, 
temporary debt ceiling of $305 billion. 
The majority bill also asks for $307 
billion and then $309 billion in July and 
August. 

I am impressed with the point made 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes], that the adminis- 
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tration would have found it entirely pos- 
sible and practical, as it turned out, to 
live within the $306 billion proposed by 
the minority in 1962. When the admin- 
istration presented to Congress its budget 
for fiscal year 1963, it was balanced “on 
paper.” This argument was carried for- 
ward in the 1962 debt ceiling bill, and on 
the basis of this budget the debt ceiling 
bill provided that the ceiling would range 
from a peak of $308 billion to a low of 
$300 billion after June 25, 1963. Now 
either that budget was fictitious, which 
is an irresponsible way to treat Congress, 
or it was shockingly inept in its projec- 
tions as to what expenditures actually 
would be. There seems to be no sense of 
priorities in the executive departments 
downtown. Each agency seems to be on 
its own. Education, for example, has 
been relegated to the cellar. Pork-barrel 
legislation for the Federal financing of 
local golf ranges is given highest priority. 
Having refused to be selective and to es- 
tablish priorities, the executive branch 
now comes to Congress and asks us to 
rectify its mistakes. This is the fourth 
request in 2 years for new authority to 
borrow. I would not be troubled so much 
were it not so plain that the administra- 
tion was not honest with Congress in its 
1963 budget submission. It is impossible 
to come to any other conclusion. 

If the substitute bill offered by the 
minority fails of passage there will be a 
vote on final passage. I intend to vote 
“no” on final passage for one reason, 
which is that there will be ample time 
for the administration to come back to 
Congress before June 25 with a new sub- 
mission more carefully drawn and more 
in line with the minority substitute. I 
have seen this happen before in other 
measures; there is no reason why the 
Treasury Department cannot come back 
next week with a reasonable compro- 
mise. In 1962, when we voted on the debt 
ceiling increase we were up to the wire 
and there was no choice but to go along 
on final passage after the minority sub- 
stitute failed. We are not up against 
that deadline this year. One of our 
functions, after all, is to double check 
the executive to make certain that the 
executive is honest with the people and 
has the fortitude to make choices and 
decisions. Is the moon race more im- 
portant or is education and health more 
important? The administration should 
stop trying to be all things to all men. 
It should rather lay out areas of national 
needs according to priorities and submit 
an honest budget in accordance with 
those needs and priorities. 

I referred to the fact that this is the 
fourth time in 2 years that the Treas- 
ury has come to Congress with requests 
for new borrowing authority. Each time 
Congress has given the executive exactly 
what it has asked. Is there not a right— 
even an obligation—to differ? If the 
committee bill is adopted the adminis- 
tration will be back again in August, 
without fail, for a fifth time within 2 
years, for new borrowing authority. 

I think it has been demonstrated be- 
yond question that the executive can live 
with the minority substitute. ‘The ex- 
ecutive lived within $306 as proposed by 
the minority a year ago, and it can do 
it again if it will remove the padding. 
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Mr. Chairman, the separation of pow- 
ers between the branches of Government 
requires that the legislature register its 
point of view. The motion to recommit 
is a constructive and positive point of 
view, and I think represents, in the long 
run, better government. The Congress 
is an independent branch of government 
and it should be consistent with its 
heritage. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
only reason we are faced with this debt 
dilemma today is the administration’s 
refusal to put a brake on Federal spend- 
ing. The principle of a balanced 
budget—matching expenditures to in- 
come—seems to matter little to the 
President's “spendthrift corps.” 

Iam unalterably opposed to an exten- 
sion of the public debt limit. To do so 
will only encourage additional deficit 
spending and put the country in a big- 
ger financial fix. 

The spotlight of public concern must 
be focused on this current wave of ex- 
cessive spending. Steps must be taken 
to assure greater economy and efficiency 
in the function of all Government de- 
partments and agencies. And, Federal 
employment, which is expanding at a 
greater rate than our national popula- 
tion, must be contained. 

It is only by applying congressional 
restraint to the mounting national debt 
that we can put the pressure on the 
administration to reduce the cost of 
Government and restore fiscal soundness 
to the Federal Government. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
today, as we are considering H.R. 6009, 
which seeks to provide a temporary debt 
limitation of $307 billion through June 
30 and $309 billion for July and August of 
1963, each Member of the House must 
stop to remember that by casting his vote 
for the bill he is not only jeopardizing the 
future of his children and his grandchil- 
dren—but his country. 

Very definitely, I do not subscribe to 
the theory of some of the new-type econ- 
omists who have suddenly sprung up and 
who claim that there is nothing wrong 
or dangerous about a huge national debt. 
They do not explain, of course, why—if 
it is not a debt in the true sense of the 
word—we taxpayers still have to con- 
tribute $10 billion a year to meet the 
present interest charge on that debt. I 
personally feel that a debt is a debt 
whether it is owed by the national Gov- 
ernment or by an individual. After all, 
if we want to carry this theory to the 
ridiculous extreme we could say that a 
debt owed by any one of us is of no con- 
cern—and go blithely on spending and 
spending and making more debts. 

Frankly, I do not think an individual 
would be considered a sound financial 
risk for very long if he followed such a 
path; and I am equally convinced that 
the United States will not remain fiscally 
sound if we continue with reckless, waste- 
ful, and unnecessary spending—with no 
thought given to balancing the budget 
and actually reducing the national debt. 
And, very frankly, as I have stated re- 
peatedly, I am convinced that we must 
remain fiscally sound if we are to survive 
as a free nation. 
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In the 87th Congress, the administra- 
tion came to the Congress three times 
for increases in the temporary national 
debt limit. I can find no evidence that 
any real effort was made by the admin- 
istration to reduce spending in between 
such requests nor since the last increase 
was granted. 

Now, with the 88th Congress only 414 
months old, we are faced with this pres- 
ent bill. Of course, we all know that 
this is just a start and when July arrives 
we will be asked to extend and increase 
the temporary debt limit again—this 
time probably to $320 billion. At this 
rate perhaps the 88th Congress can have 
the dubious distinction of granting a 
record four extensions and increases 
before it ends at the close of 1964 and 
eventually burden the taxpayers with an 
annual interest payment far exceeding 
the present $10 billion figure. This is in 
contrast to the situation just 30 short 
years ago when the total Federal debt 
amounted to only $22.5 billion. 

I say that the Congress should serve 
notice now and demand a sound fiscal 
policy by defeating H.R. 6009. Only by 
so doing ean we hope to force the admin- 
istration to reduce its present fantastic 
rate of expenditures and to stop its irre- 
sponsible demands on the Congress for 
new programs which call for greater and 
greater spending and which, incidentally, 
would surely result in more control over 
the individual. 

I personally am casting my vote 
against H.R. 6009 since I feel the only 
way to stop profligate, unnecessary and 
wasteful spending is to stabilize the na- 
tional debt limit now. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
have profound respect for the ability and 
integrity of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, the very capable, and I am sure 
beloved, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. I was deeply im- 
pressed by his very effective and moving 
remarks which he presented with such 
clarity and complete frankness. 

He presented this House with a di- 
lemma of shocking proportions. On the 
one hand, if we refuse to pass this bill 
to raise the debt limit we would be em- 
barrassing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and would be acting irresponsibly. 
On the other hand—although he did not 
mention it—if we do support the bill we 
are partners with the administration in 
giving our approval to huge spending 
programs. 

I am disturbed over the suggestion 
that Congress has no other course open 
to it than to provide an unlimited check- 
ing for those who consistently tell us 
that deficit spending is a boon to our 
economy. 

I submit that for the record the House 
protect itself by putting the blame for 
the necessity of this critical action where 
it belongs—upon the President himself, 
who is not hesitant or bashful in his con- 
tinuing requests for more and more pro- 
grams which in turn claim more and 
more of our people’s tax dollars and 
places a bigger and bigger mortgage on 
our children. 

I must agree with the distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts] that Congress does share 
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the blame for deficit spending, because 
it authorizes the spending and the ap- 
propriations of the money for the pro- 
grams the President proposes but it is 
the President who is primarily responsi- 
ble for the presentation of the program 
that makes it necessary for the House 
to appropriate the money and ulti- 
mately, on all too often recurring occa- 
sions, to grant authority to increase the 
borrowing power of the Government. 

I doubt very much whether many of 
the spending bills would have passed 
this House had it not been for the pres- 
sures put upon the Members of this 
House from many and varied sources to 
support the President's programs. After 
all, it is difficult, especially if you are a 
member of the President’s own party to 
oppose him in his requests for programs 
he insists would decide whether the 
country will remain strong and virile or 
not. The Members of this House are 
not responsible for the presentation of 
the programs the President proposes but 
we do share the blame for spending when 
we authorize them and appropriate the 
money for them. As I see it, to agree to 
raise the debt limit to $309 billion is to 
open the floodgates for more and more 
wild spending and to assume the respon- 
sibility for our fiscal difficulties. 

I oppose this bill because I believe that 
only when we come to the conclusion 
there will be no funds to pay for proposed 
programs can our taxpayers hope to get 
relief from the cold reality of Govern- 
ment taking more and more of their 
hard-earned income. The way to cut 
taxes—and this is deeply involved in 
what we are deciding today—is to cut 
spending by the Government and in the 
issue before us to withhold from the 
spenders the opportunity to get funds to 
fulfill their aims. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, once 
again, and no doubt this is not the last 
time, we are faced with the serious and 
far-reaching proposition to authorize an 
increase in the public debt limit. I 
might point out that I have consistently, 
but reluctantly, supported such legisla- 
tion in the past because I felt we had no 
other choices in the matter. But I have 
made it known that I had no intention to 
do so indefinitely, and that some day we 
must reach the decision to call a halt to 
this practice and policy of headlong fis- 
cal destruction. 

As I understand it, H.R. 6009 provides 
for a temporary debt limitation of $307 
billion for the remainder of this fiscal 
year and a temporary ceiling of $309 bil- 
lion for July and August of this year. 

It has been reliably reported that be- 
fore this fiscal year is over the debt ceil- 
ing will from time to time be raised to 
$320 billion. This situation is prompted 
by the deficit spending now underway in 
both fiscal years 1963 and 1964. New ob- 
ligational authority has increased by 
some $27 billion. It is evident that we 
must face up to the plain realization that 
this deficit spending will continue to sky- 
rocket the national debt, and the time 
is long since past when we must reap- 
praise the situation and find ways and 
means to cut the cloth to fit the pattern. 

For the first time since I have been a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
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I shall vote against the raising of the 
debt limit. However, I do support the 
proposal to continue the present $305 
billion ceiling, which is $20 billion higher 
than the $285 billion permanent limita- 
tion which is effective July 1 of this year, 
under present statute. 

I believe it is possible and, I might add, 
desirable and necessary to bring into 
balance to an equitable degree both our 
spending and revenues. It can be done, 
it must be done. We can reduce the 
current budget by several billions of dol- 
lars. By the exercise of fiscal responsi- 
bility, we can put our house in order and 
I am opposing the increase primarily as 
a means to achieve that end. I am con- 
fident that a debt ceiling of $305 billion 
is adequate and will continue to be so if 
the spending is curtailed. For these rea- 
sons, I shall vote against the pending bill 
and support the $305 billion substitute. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, the air 
of the House is charged and super- 
charged as to responsibility for the in- 
crease in the public debt. The attack 
has been directed against the burden of 
new programs authorized by Congress. 

What about the tax cuts for business 
voted by Congress last year? The in- 
vestment credit voted by Congress last 
year as a tax cut for business resulted 
in a revenue loss in fiscal 1963 which 
may exceed $1,100 million. 

What about the 1962 tax cut for busi- 
ness provided by Executive order in the 
Treasury Department revision of bulle- 
tin F, the business depreciation sched- 
ule? This resulted in a revenue loss in 
fiscal 1963 of over $1,500 million. 

Therefore, $2,600 million of this year’s 
increase in the public debt is directly 
traced to tax cuts for business—a tax 
cut which will reduce Federal revenues 
at an even higher level from now on. 

On April 29 of this year, this Congress 
voted business a tax cut of $181 million 
annually by reducing the unemployment 
compensation tax. What effect does 
this have on the public debt increase? 

It appears quite obvious that a sub- 
stantial $2.6 billion increase in the Fed- 
eral debt this year is the proximate re- 
sult of the last year’s slash in business 
taxes by way of the investment credit 
and the Treasury revision of business 
depreciation schedules. 

At least $2.6 billion in corporate and 
business black ink and extra cash flow 
this year was diverted out of the public 
treasury and packed on to the public 
debt. This is one new program which 
should be promptly stopped. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
constantly voted against raises in our 
debt ceiling because I feel certain along 
with many other Members of Congress 
that most every Federal agency head 
takes the position that did not Congress 
want and expect them to continue spend- 
ing exorbitant amounts then Congress 
would long ago not have passed the debt 
ceiling. So the spending spree goes 
merrily on full speed ahead. 

It is clear that these spending boys 
who are pros in spending the people’s 
tax dollars by the billions, are no dif- 
ferent than daddy’s little boy who knows 
full well by past experience that if he 
spends more than his allowance, his good 
daddy will raise his allowance so he can 
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pay the nice man at the soda fountain 
who has given him credit until next pay- 
day from daddy Sam Brown, who like our 
Uncle Sam, is being asked here to foot 
the bill. And let us not forget that 
Uncle Sam is you and you and you. Mr. 
Chairman, every time our debt ceiling is 
raised, the American dollar loses some of 
its popularity worldwide and thus na- 
tion after nation across the seven seas 
demand payment in gold for commodity 
imports to the United States. 

The proponents of a raise in our debt 
ceiling say “Oh, Uncle Sam must pay his 
bills as they come due.” Let me say the 
time comes in the lives of most every 
person, business, and industry, when 
they are obliged to inform their creditors 
that time must be given them to pay 
their bills. 

Our Government should, can, and must 
in order to maintain a solvent U.S. 
Treasury, admit to its creditors that 
Uncle Sam has signed so many notes 
that now his credit is in jeopardy, hence 
he must reduce his expenditures in order 
to pay his bills at some future time as 
such bills fall due. 

Mr. Chairman, all the book-trained 
economic advisers to the President can 
expound their ideas until doomsday to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the facts 
are to again raise our debt ceiling can 
only bring currency depreciation with its 
disastrous results to every American. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
warn the Members that imposition of an 
arbitrary $305 billion debt limit will 
cripple our efforts to protect our gold 
reserves while this country is still strug- 
gling to reduce a serious balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

The administration has made some 
progress in reducing the payments deficit. 
In the years 1958-60, our annual deficits 
ranged between $3.5 to $4 billion per 
year. In 1961, the deficit came down to 
$2.4 billion and in 1962, to $2.2 billion. 
But more work needs to be done—we 
must eliminate the deficit entirely and 
we should aim for a surplus in our in- 
ternational transactions. 

In the meantime, we must do all that 
we can to finance our deficit in a way 
that minimizes gold outflow. Last week 
we lost another $50 million in gold. But 
every method of financing involves the 
issuance of U.S. obligations. To do this, 
we must have adequate leeway under the 
debt limit. 

The Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
are now engaged in issuing certificates, 
notes, and bonds to foreign govern- 
ments, for two purposes: First, we ac- 
quire foreign currencies which can be 
used to prevent speculative attacks on 
the dollar in foreign exchange markets; 
second, by giving foreign governments an 
attractive way to hold added dollars in 
their monetary reserves, we minimize 
gold outfiow. 

For both purposes, we had outstand- 
ing at the end of April 1963, over $1 
billion in special nonmarketable secu- 
rities. 

While I have disagreed with the Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve on the adequacy 
of these two measures to protect the 
dollar and our gold reserves, putting our- 
selves in a debt limit straitjacket will 
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prevent us from using better and more 
adequate techniques, as well as the one 
now being employed, to protect our gold 
reserves. 

For example, many have been critical 
of the administration for not using our 
borrowing rights under the International 
Monetary Fund. These rights are an 
addition to our monetary reserves and 
can be used instead of gold in financing 
a payments deficit. To use these rights, 
however, we would need to issue non- 
interest-bearing obligations to the IMF 
in exchange for foreign currencies lent 
tous. By pushing down on the debt ceil- 
ing, we could foreclose this method of 
preventing needless attrition of our gold 
reserves. 

As a supplement to our IMF rights, I 
have urged that we seek a better pay- 
ments agreement than the one conclud- 
ed in 1962 among the leading industrial- 
ized countries. Under an improved 
agreement, the United States should be 
able to get an immediate credit for all 
short-term money outflows and for a 
substantial portion of its basic deficit 
from surplus payments countries in the 
group. In exchange, we would have to 
issue some instrument of obligation to 
the group. We could not do so if we 
were held down by an artificially low 
ceiling. 

Irrespective of the method used to 
finance our balance-of-payments deficit, 
I cannot emphasize too strongly the fact 
that we have to pay our international 
debts. If we are prevented from issuing 
dollar obligations, we will have to pay 
out gold. Those who would leave no 
freedom for maneuver under the ceiling 
should understand the consequences of 
their actions. 

Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
question of raising the national debt 
limit is one of great concern to all our 
citizens, for we are a country of people 
who have been conditioned by experience 
to be cautious about debt. 

In our families, in our businesses, and 
in the operation of our various levels of 
government, all of us recognize the need 
to maintain a proper balance between 
our income and our expenditures; be- 
tween our assets and our liabilities or 
debts. 

It follows, then, that when we talk 
about the national debt we should like- 
wise take into consideration all the fac- 
tors of our economy which bear on the 
question. 

To do otherwise; to isolate the debt as 
a separate part, unrelated to the whole, 
is to invite misconceptions. 

There are several significant miscon- 
ceptions which constituents sometimes 
cite as reason enough for opposing any 
increase in the debt ceiling. 

We hear often, for example, that the 
Federal debt has reached crushing pro- 
portions, that it is out of control. This 
is not the case. 

Measured as a percentage of our gross 
national product—the total economic 
product of the country—the debt ratio 
actually has been decreasing in recent 
years. 

In the 1947-62 period the debt in- 
creased 17 percent, from $258 billion to 
$298 billion. But during the same pe- 
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riod our gross national product increased 
135 percent, from $223 to $539 billion. 

As a percentage of the gross national 
product, the national debt has fallen 
from 115 percent in 1947 to 53 percent. 

Another misconception of many peo- 
ple is that the Federal Government is 
going into debt at a furious pace. The 
opposite is true. 

The Federal Government has a better 
debt record than State and local govern- 
ments; than private business, and even 
than the American consumer. 

Last year the Federal debt increased 3 
percent. At the same time, private busi- 
ness debt increased 6 percent and State 
and local government and consumer 
debt increased 11 percent. 

Taking the 1947-62 period again, the 
Federal debt increased $40 billion or 15 
percent; State and local government 
debt increased $56 billion or 332 percent; 
private business debt increased $271 bil- 
lion or 189 percent; and consumer debt 
jumped $206 billion for the highest per- 
centage increase of 371 percent. 

In the same period the Federal debt 
on a per capita basis has declined 19 per- 
cent. Yet local per capita debt increased 
219 percent while State per capita debt 
jumped 550 percent. 

Much of the criticism we hear con- 
cerns the increase of Federal expendi- 
tures. We hear that we are adding new 
spending at a rate exceeding our capaci- 
ty to pay. 

It is true that our spending continues 
to increase. The increases, however, are 
primarily in the national security con- 
nected areas of our budget—defense, 
space, foreign aid, veterans payments and 
interest on the debt. 

I include interest on the debt because 
nearly $230 billion of our current debt 
was incurred in the war years of the 
1940’s. 

Nondefense domestic expenditures ac- 
tually have been dropping. 

In 1949, for example, nondefense 
domestic expenditures were 27 percent 
of the budget. 

This dropped to 18 percent in 1960 and 
has been at 21 percent the past 2 years. 

Finally, when we talk about Federal 
spending often we fail to consider that 
much of our national expenditures are 
for tangible investments. 

Just as an accountant always looks at 
assets at the same time he looks at lia- 
bilities, we, too, should look at our assets 
as a nation. 

The total assets in personal and real 
property owned by the U.S. Government 
in 1962 was $299 billion. 

I think we can see, Mr. Chairman, that 
the proposal to increase the debt limit 
by $2 billion is neither unreasonable nor 
unsound. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], has made what, 
in my opinion, is an irrefutable case for 
the legislation now before the Committee. 
There is no one in the House more dedi- 
cated to fiscal responsibilty and sound 
economy in Federal expenditures. 

The basic fact before us is that any- 
thing less than the ceiling proposed in 
this bill will not allow the Government 
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to meet its commitments during June, 
July, and August of this year. 

Those who oppose this bill are saying 
in effect “we know the existing ceiling 
is not adequate to meet Government 
commitments already made, but we are 
passing the buck to you. Use any or all 
methods at your disposal to meet the 
crisis.” We are in fact delegating to the 
executive branch unwarranted spending 
authority that constitutionally belongs 
to Congress. 

What has the Government done in the 
past when the debt got too close to the 
ceiling? 

One expedient which has been used in 
the past is the utilization of the borrow- 
ing power of Government agencies in 
order to keep within the debt ceiling. 
In 1953-54, $2.3 billion of Commodity 
Credit Corporation certificates of inter- 
est in a pool of loans were issued. A few 
years later FNMA management and liq- 
uidation program notes were sold—$570 
million in 1955 and $1,599 million in 
1957-58, including the refunding of the 
1955 issue. 

In each of these instances the opera- 
tions were related in part to low-cash 
balances and the debt ceiling. They 
were costly expedients because higher 
interest rates had to be paid than would 
have been necessary on direct obligations 
of the Federal Government. And, of 
course, such expedients are temporary— 
there is only a short respite before agency 
issues of this type have to be refinanced 
or redeemed. 

At other times a tight ceiling and a 
low cash balance have had effects on di- 
rect issues of Government obligations. 
In September 1957 the issue date on $657 
million of 4-percent bonds offered for 
cash had to be delayed to October 1, so 
that cash redemptions on the October 1 
maturities could leave some room under 
the debt ceiling. In October-November 
1957 the Treasury had to limit two long 
bond offerings to small amounts—$657 
and $654 million, respectively—because 
of ceiling limitations. 

There have been occasions when the 
debt ceiling has made it necessary for 
the Treasury to use some of its free gold. 
For example, in November 1953, the 
Treasury used $500 million of its free 
gold in order to retire notes—held by the 
Federal Reserve System—slightly ahead 
of maturity, and thus keep a new Treas- 
ury offering within the debt limit. 

As Secretary Humphrey stated at the 
time: 

Normally, the Treasury would have taken 
larger advantage of present very favorable 
market conditions to borrow enough money 
to maintain a more adequate balance. Since 
this is impossible under the present public 
debt ceiling, it is necessary to put to use a 
substantial part of the gold in the Treasury 
general fund. 


Again, in February 1958, the Treasury 
used $100 million of its free gold to re- 
plenish the cash balance when leeway 
under the ceiling had become too narrow 
for new borrowing. At that time, avail- 
able funds in the Federal Reserve banks 
and in tax and loan accounts in com- 
mercial banks were down around $112 
billion. Of this amount, however, only 
about $250 million represented funds not 
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already called for use by the Treasury in 
paying the Government’s bills. 

In connection with these operations, it 
may be noted the Treasury’s free gold 
now amounts to only $127 million—as of 
April 30, 1963. 

I urge my colleagues to weigh care- 
fully their decision on this important 
issue. I for one would not want to bear 
the responsibility for a vote either to re- 
commit or kill this bill which could well 
create a financial crisis of unparalleled 
proportions extending far beyond the 
borders of our own Nation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the proposal 
to increase the national debt. Rather 
than considering any changes in our debt 
ceiling, I believe the Congress would do 
well to consider legislation to initiate 
payment of the national debt. 

Each Congress the question of debt 
ceiling is considered, and each time the 
Congress gives in to the line of least 
resistance by voting an increase in the 
debt limit. Thus the trend toward in- 
creased Federal spending is aided, bring- 
ing with it greater and greater deficit 
spending. 

And there is presently no law to re- 
quire that our national debt be paid. 
The only real hope for repayment lies 
in the possibility that we will have a 
budget surplus, and that somehow some 
payment on the debt will be made from 
that surplus. 

But as we all know, there has been 
a pronounced trend toward greater and 
greater deficit spending by the Federal 
Government since 1948. 

For this reason, I urge serious congres- 
sional consideration to enact law to re- 
quire annual payment on the national 
debt. 

Such a plan is offered in H.R. 3981, a 
bill which I have introduced to provide 
that 1 percent of the debt principal shall 
be set aside in the Federal budget for 
annual payment on the debt. 

Enactment of such a statute would not 
only guarantee systematic reduction of 
the debt principal, but interest as well. 
With 1 percent as the amount set aside 
in the budget, the estimated savings in 
interest alone would amount to some $19 
billion over a 20-year period if the plan 
were placed in effect this fiscal year at 
the present debt ceiling. 

At a time when our national debt is 
the highest it has ever been, and some 
10 percent of the Federal budget is con- 
sumed by interest payments on the debt, 
I am sure the House will agree that good 
business judgment dictates our most 
serious examination of this plan. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6009 and at the out- 
set I want to express my high regard for 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts} and the other members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means who 
have sought to bring the issue before us 
into some kind of clear focus. 

Mr. those who oppose the 
measure before us like to consider them- 
selves as economic conservatives. In 
ringing tones they call for fiscal respon- 
sibility and a curtailment of Federal 
spending. But in many instances, par- 
ticularly during the administration of 
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President Eisenhower, they voted to au- 
thorize spending programs and later 
they approved the appropriation bills 
which actually supplied money to fund 
these programs. On numerous occa- 
sions they also voted to increase the debt 
ceiling. But now they see things differ- 
ently. 

Their strategy is interesting. They 
would have Congress abdicate its legis- 
lative role by establishing a debt ceiling 
low enough to force the administration 
to cut back on some of its deficit spend- 
ing in areas determined not by the Con- 
gress but by the executive branch. In 
other words, Mr. Chairman, their strate- 
gy is to attack collaterally the very pro- 
grams which the Congress itself has 
approved. What they are saying is that 
under no circumstances shall there be 
deficit spending, regardless of the value 
of the program or expenditure, regard- 
less of national security, regardless of 
any other consideration. This kind of a 
straitjacket, Mr. Chairman, makes no 
sense at all. What we should be seek- 
ing is greater flexibility in the manage- 
ment of our economy, not less. 

Nor is the strategy itself sound. As 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
MILts] has pointed out, the present ad- 
ministration would not cut back its 
spending, but instead would do what the 
Eisenhower government did when 
squeezed by the debt ceiling several 
times. It would resort to costly gim- 
mickry. 

One gimmick employed in Eisenhow- 
er’s time of pinch was to have the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association sell 
directly to the public some of its own 
notes, which technically do not count as 
part of the national debt, instead of 
drawing funds from the Treasury. 
Another trick was to have the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation raise more of its 
money for agricultural price-support 
loans by selling to the public certificates 
of interest, similarly outside the legal 
debt, instead of pulling money from the 
Treasury. 

These agencies had to offer inves- 
tors a slightly higher return than would 
have been required through normal 
Treasury borrowing; by one calculation 
the Government ended up paying an 
extra $18 million in interest. 

Besides repeating the old tricks, the 
Government could try plenty of new 
ones. Officials suggest, for instance, 
that the Veterans’ Administration could 
raise some money by dumping its fore- 
closed mortgages on the market, but only 
at discount prices, and at the risk of dry- 
ing up investment money needed to sus- 
tain private construction. 

Mr. Chairman, this body made a 
spectacle of itself yesterday which ap- 
pears to be habit forming. Instead of 
allowing congressional delegates to the 
ILO Conference to travel on counterpart 
funds, free of expense, we sternly insist- 
ed that attendance at this Conference be 
paid for twice by the American taxpayer: 
once in the form of counterpart funds 
which he has purchased and not used 
and again in the Treasury dollars that 
will finance participation in the Confer- 
ence. I hope we can get back to legisla- 
tion which speaks better for what we 
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like to think of as the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, there 
are those who argue that the annual 
ritual of raising the public debt limit is 
a useless process. At times their argu- 
ment, from an operative standpoint, 
might appear to be valid; however, the 
administration’s sensitivity on this sub- 
ject clearly indicates that this is an area 
which they would like to ignore because 
1 is an irritant to their spending procliv- 

es. 

Many of the young men who represent 
the upper echelon of the present ad- 
ministration are indeed fortunate in that 
they have never been saddled with the 
financial woes which beset the average 
American. The realization that the Na- 
tion’s debt and inflationary trends are 
interrelated is gaining recognition even 
among these philosophers. This sug- 
gests that an inflationary raise in the 
public debt is not in the best interests of 
the Nation. 

Under the proposed legislation, we have 
a choice of going along with the spenders 
or calling a halt to their nefarious oper- 
ations. Frankly, I prefer the latter. 

We are warned of dire consequences in 
case the Government is faced with even 
a temporary halt to its accelerated 
spending program; many will miss their 
regular Government remittance. 

The ways and means of living within 
our budget are at hand—if necessary, let 
us start at the top and skip a few pay- 
ments at the executive level; next might 
well come the Judiciary and the Con- 
gress, just to drive home the general idea. 
By this time, I am sure ways and means 
could readily be found for the Govern- 
ment to live within its income. To those 
who scream “oversimplification,” may I 
remind them that the House, even within 
the past few days, has passed some prac- 
tical bills and the rising tide of resent- 
ment in the course of this annual ritual 
provides ample justification for a nega- 
tive vote against further deficit spending. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DEROUNIAN]. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Chairman, for 
the fourth time in less than 2 years this 
House is called upon by the Kennedy 
administration to increase the debt 
ceiling. 

We are even told that there will be a 
fifth time later this session since the 
majority's proposal will be sufficient only 
to finance the Kennedy spending pro- 
grams until August 31, 1963. 

Increasing the debt ceiling is becom- 
ing an addiction for the Congress under 
the Kennedy administration. I suppose 
for some—the more often we do it— 
the easier it becomes to accede to the 
administration’s repeated requests for 
additional borrowing authority. 

On this occasion I would like to say, 
however, that the increase is wholly 
unwarranted. The Treasury is presently 
getting along pretty well under a debt 
ceiling of $305 billion. The Republicans 
are willing to extend this ceiling. 

The Republican proposal is $5 billion 
more than the debt ceiling provided for 
in the administration’s bill passed last 
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year. Under that bill, the debt ceiling 
is due to drop to $300 billion on June 25 
of this year. 

The administration’s spokesmen argue 
that a further increase—up to $309 bil- 
lion—is necessitated by a deficit of about 
$8 billion for fiscal 1963, which the ad- 
ministration glibly attributes to a falloff 
in revenues. 

The so-called falloff in revenues is a 
phony. It came about sciely because 
the administration was unwilling to 
come before this Congress in January 
1962, and admit that they were planning 
an $8 billion deficit for fiscai 1963. Rev- 
enues have not actually fallen off; the 
administration’s estimates were inflated. 

Now we are told that the money has 
been spent and it is up to Congress to 
pay the bills. Each time that the ad- 
ministration comes in for another debt 
increase, we hear the same story. It 
never occurs to the New Frontier that 
the money need not have been spent— 
that it is about time they started think- 
ing about where they would get the 
money before they spend it. 

I have no doubt that the debt ceiling 
of $305 billion will be adequate. In the 
first place, using the administration’s 
own estimates, the $305 billion is $5 bil- 
lion more than the administration said it 
would need last June. Deducting this 
from the $8 billion deficit projected for 
fiscal 1963, leaves a balance of $3 billion. 
There are many ways in which the re- 
maining $3 billion can be absorbed with- 
out any increase in the debt ceiling. 

For example, there was built into the 
Treasury’s estimates last year a “cush- 
ion” of $3 billion, to take care of errors 
in estimating—including so-called short 
falls in revenue. The debt ceiling was 
$3 billion more than was actually needed 
just in case revenues should fall below 
expectations. 

In addition, as the minority report 
shows, the administration has stepped 
up the sale of direct Government loans, 
thereby producing offsetting revenues 
for budgetary purposes. More than $1 
billion extra will be added through this 
process during fiscal 1963—an increase 
of $1 billion over the original budget 
estimates. That makes another billion 
dollars to add to the cushion of $3 bil- 
lion. 

Finally, the administration has been 
loudly claiming savings through effi- 
ciency in Government. Just a couple of 
weeks ago, the Budget Director claimed 
that efficiencies in the Defense Depart- 
ment had saved $2 billion over budget 
estimates in fiscal 1963. I am not pre- 
pared to accept that claim at face value. 
But—if the claim is true—the savings 
should be refiected in the administra- 
tion’s borrowing requirements. 

What does all this add up to? First, 
a debt ceiling of $305 billion is $5 billion 
more than the administration proposed 
last year. 

Add to this the $3 billion cushion in 
last year’s debt projection, making $8 
billion of excess borrowing authority; 
add to this the additional $1 billion from 
the sale of assets and the $2 billion of 
savings in the Department of Defense— 
we get a total of $11 billion—to offset any 
need for additional borrowing due to de- 
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ficits. This certainly should be adequate 
to finance a deficit of $8 billion. 

There are even other items which I 
have not mentioned. We all know that 
there has been an improvement in the 
economy—that employment and wages 
have gone up. This immediately pro- 
duces increased taxes through withhold- 
ing on wages and salaries. The admin- 
istration’s requirements do not reflect 
this factor. 

If the administration does have suffi- 
cient borrowing capacity at this time— 
what is the real reason for requesting an 
interim increase in the debt ceiling? I 
think the answer should be obvious to 
everyone. 

The administration would like to run 
a $12 billion deficit for fiscal 1964. 
When coupled with prior deficits, we 
know that this might ultimately require 
a debt ceiling of $320 billion. I doubt 
very much whether this Congress would 
be willing to make the jump from $300 
to $320 billion. Therefore, to ease the 
pain we are merely doing it in stages. 

Do not fool yourselves. This is merely 
the first step to a $320 billion debt ceil- 
ing. I am against taking that step, and 
will, therefore, vote against any increase. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is never a pleasant 
experience to come before the House to 
request that the ceiling on the national 
debt be raised. Members who have voted 
for programs, which admittedly at least 
in part have contributed to the size of 
the debt, approach these votes with dis- 
pleasure, as do those who have opposed 
such programs. 

We must keep in mind, however, that 
the activities and programs of our Gov- 
ernment which have been adopted in 
previous administrations, as well as this 
one, are the result of actions by the Con- 
gress, which represents the will of the 
majority of the American people. After 
all, it is the people, themselves, through 
their Representatives in the Congress, 
who have determined the kind of Gov- 
ernment we shall have and how much 
Government we shall have. It is this 
latter category which has had a pro- 
nounced effect upon our public debt. 

Perhaps there is no completely satis- 
factory way to measure the significance 
of our public debt, but I have found it 
helpful to consider our debt in relation 
to our total output, which the economists 
term our gross national product. When 
I first became a Member of this House, 
in 1947, our GNP was $239 billion and 
our debt was $257 billion. In that year, 
our Government owed more than 100 
percent of our total annual output. 
With two or three exceptions, in 1950, 
1954, and 1958, our public debt in rela- 
tion to our GNP had steadily declined. 
Today, our outstanding debt is about 55 
percent of our national output. 

Within the short space of time I have 
served in this body, we have had ten in- 
creases and extensions of the debt ceil- 
ing. The bill before us provides a tem- 
porary debt ceiling of $307 billion 
through June 30, and a raise to $309 bil- 
lion through August 31, with the prospect 
clearly in sight that there will have to 
be a further increase for the balance of 
the next fiscal year. 
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Perhaps the strongest arguments that 
could be made in support of legislation 
to raise the ceiling on the national debt 
are the statements of Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means over the past 10 years. One of 
the best pleas came from the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] 
in support of President Eisenhower's re- 
quest for a $15 billion increase in the 
debt ceiling, on July 31, 1953. That is a 
little more than we are talking about 
today, and let us see what the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin had to say on that 
occasion: 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, 
now and then we all in our daily lives as 
Members of Congress, or in our professions, 
have to face some unpleasant facts. That, 
I think, is what we are doing today. But, 
as conscientious men and women, we face up 
to them. We do not try to skirt around 
them or avoid them. That is what the ad- 
ministration is doing, and that is what this 
committee is doing today, by bringing in 
this bill, which will increase the debt limit 
by $15 billion. 


Time will not permit me to quote the 
other delightful remarks of my friend 
from Wisconsin, but I cannot resist the 
last sentence, which was a plea to pro- 
vide the Secretary of the Treasury with 
an adequate operating balance: 

To force the Secretary of the Treasury to 
operate on such a close margin would be fool- 
hardy. If we are to accept our responsibil- 
ities and act as reasonable people, we will 
vote for this bill. 


One of the best technical explanations 
of the issue before the House, on bills to 
raise the debt ceiling, was presented by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis], on June 19, 1959, on the occasion 
of the $12 billion increase in the ceiling, 
requested by President Eisenhower. 
After explaining that the proposal was 
better named, a bill on the public debt, 
rather than a bill to raise the ceiling on 
the national debt, he said: 

Now, then, the situation that is before the 
House now is this: We are doing nothing to 
the Federal debt. The debt is already there. 
It has been created by the appropriation bills 
and these back-door methods of hitting the 
Treasury. 


After suggesting two or three alterna- 
tives, such as raising taxes, issuing green- 
backs, and so forth, which he discarded, 
he advised: 

So, I say to my good conservative friends, 
“do not join the grasshoppers.” I know the 
temptation there is to vote against evidenc- 
ing the debt increase to show you were 
against this increase, but do not give the 
spenders respectability by joining with them 
and voting “no” on this. 


Now, as good as this technical ex- 
planation was, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis], in my opinion, made 
a much better presentation on January 
21, 1958, which was the occasion for 
raising the debt ceiling $5 billion. The 
argument was whether it should be $5 
billion or whether it should be cut to $3 
billion. Here is Mr. Curtis, in perhaps 
his most eloquent presentation: 

Mr. Chairman, essentially, this bill is a 
question of managing the public debt and is 
not in any sense involved in an economy 
proposition. My record is pretty well known, 
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my views are pretty well known, in regard to 
appropriations. 

I can assure you from having studied this 
debt matter that actually a vote against this 
bill would be a vote against economy be- 
cause it would cost us money if we do not 
provide this necessary flexibility in the man- 
agement of our public debt. 


He used an excellent metaphor to illus- 
trate his point. He said: 


You cannot stop the progress of an ele- 
vator by grabbing hold of the elevator indi- 
cator to try to stop it. That would be the 
effect of grabbing hold of the amount of the 
Federal debt and saying that by holding on 
to that you are going to stop the progress 
of the expenditures. 


Then, after going into the merits of 
debt ceilings in general, he drove his 
point home with the following: 


In my judgment, and I think in the 
Judgment of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to most of us it seemed that 5 bil- 
lion was the more intelligent figure to grant 
to the administration at this time. Three 
billion dollars would probably be uneconom- 
ic. Do not think for a minute that by 
voting for $3 billion you are casting an 
economy vote. The issue is simply one of 
good debt management, 


My good friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Knox], on July 31, 1953, 
made an excellent statement in support 
of President Eisenhower’s proposal to 
increase the national debt ceiling $15 
billion. He concluded his excellent re- 
marks with this: 

I am going to vote for this bill because I 


think it is necessary and in the interest of 
our country and it is only fair to do so. 


Again, on June 19, 1959, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Knox], in support 
of another permanent and temporary 
debt ceiling increase, amounting to $12 
billion, closed his presentation to the 
House with this plea: 


I feel constrained today to vote for this 
legislation although I have not been a liberal 
spender as far as appropriation bills are 
concerned. 

But there is one thing I hope never hap- 
pens with my vote and that would be a 
situation where the Treasury Department is 
unable to meet the obligations which the 
Congress has imposed upon them. There- 
fore, I am going to vote for this legislation 
today. 


The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker] took time out to commend the 
gentleman from Michigan in supporting 
the $12 billion increase in the debt ceil- 
ing, on June 19, 1959, with this fine state- 
ment: 


Mr. Baker. I want to compliment my col- 
league from Michigan for the very fine pres- 
entation he has made and to associate myself 
with him in support of this bill, although I 
would have much preferred not to have to 
vote for it. However, it is the only sensible 
thing to do from the standpoint of fiscal 
responsibility. 


My good friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Betts], took a very reasonable 
position when he spoke, on June 19, 1959, 
in support of President Eisenhower's re- 
quest for a debt ceiling increase of $12 
billion. He said: 


I support this legislation because we must 
see to it that our national credit is not im- 
paired. But it seems to me our national 
credit would be in better shape if we spent 
less, balanced our budget, and kept our 
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dollars sound for the millions of Americans 
who have saved some for a rainy day. 


Even my friend from Dallas, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER], sup- 
ported the $12 billion debt ceiling in- 
crease on June 19, 1959. Here was his 
reasoning: 

After we run up the bills we have to pay 
for them. And so with the Government, 
when we run up bills as a Government we 
have to pay those bills. That is all this in- 
crease is. If we are going to spend this 
money, we will have to pay the bill. We can- 
not limit the debt ceiling as the means to 
cut spending. 


Now the Republicans of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means have developed 
a new approach to the matter of the debt 
limit. The minority views in the com- 
mittee report make it clear that they 
want the administration to respond to a 
decline in revenues because of poor eco- 
nomic activity by reducing Government 
expenditures in order to stay within the 
debt limit. This is exactly opposite of 
what their own administration did in the 
same circumstances. 

The record is very clearly spelled out 
ir. the Economic Report of President 
Eisenhower, of January 20, 1959, in 
which he describes the reaction of the 
Republican administration in another 
shortfall in revenues of some $6 billion— 
which would be the same type of short- 
fall that occurred in the fiscal year 1963. 
President Eisenhower’s Economic Report 
boasts about Government actions that 
were designed to restore healthy busi- 
ness conditions. His report states, and 
I quote: $ 

Steps were taken to accelerate Federal 
construction projects already underway and 
to speed up projects supported by Federal 
financial assistance. Activities under a num- 
ber of Federal credit programs, in addition 
to those in the housing field, helped counter 
the recession. And the acceleration of de- 
fense procurement, which is being under- 
taken in line with national security policy, 
exerted an expansive effect. 


The report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers in that year describes in de- 
tail these programs for expanding Gov- 
ernment expenditure activity in response 
to the declining revenues that were re- 
lated to the poor business conditions. 

Now the Republican opposition has 
developed a theory that their adminis- 
tration’s reaction to this situation should 
have been to reduce the level of Govern- 
ment expenditures below the programs 
intended to be accomplished by congres- 
sional legislation—quite the opposite of 
the actual procedure of the Republican 
administration. 

Of course, they wanted to see their 
own administration carry out its pro- 
gram in the national interest. Our na- 
tional interest is the same today as it 
was then. 

I hope my Republican colleagues will 
reread their old speeches and again reach 
their conclusion of yesteryear because: 

Nor all their piety nor wit 
Can cancel half a line 
Nor all their tears 

Wash out a word of it. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KARSTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I just want to 
compliment the gentleman on his state- 
ment today. He has placed upon the 
record an undeniable and irrefutable 
record of a change of position. We can 
only speculate, of course, on this change 
of position on the part of the minority 
group. I note here on page 2 of the 
committee report that on at least four 
different occasions the Republican mem- 
bers took the position which the gentle- 
man has shown by quoting their argu- 
ments on the floor. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Let me say their 
votes were better and I wish I had time 
to go over them. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am sure of that, 
but I think the Republican Party today 
stands indicted for a sudden change of 
position which, in my opinion, seems 
completely illogical. I hope some of 
their speakers will address themselves to 
this point: Why did they support a debt 
ceiling raise on at least four occasions in 
the Eisenhower administration and they 
now refuse to support such a change in 
this administration? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I cannot answer 
that. Maybe there were at that time 
more liberal and moderate Republicans. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know the gentleman 
is going to develop this point, but it is 
very obvious from the previous speaker 
that he does not recognize the difference 
in the fiscal policy of the Eisenhower 
administration, which was criticized by 
the Democrats, in trying to get expendi- 
tures cut. The change is obvious and 
quite clear. This administration be- 
lieves in deficit expenditures, planned 
deficits. Therefore, the change in the 
position of the gentleman from Missouri 
and his colleagues is quite clear. They 
arise from a change in the Executive’s 
position on fiscal policy. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
imagine having an opportunity to take 
the floor under more auspicious circum- 
stances. Not only was I treated to being 
dignified on the floor yesterday by a 
speech of two of my colleagues, who said 
that today we will have sharp issues on 
these things, as you may read at the out- 
set of yesterday’s RECORD, but I am now 
able to respond to the views of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Karsten]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-one 
Members are present, nota quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 50] 
Blatnik Grant Jones, Ala. 
Bonner Green, Oreg. ee 
Celler Grifin King, Calif. 
Clark Hagan, Ga Kornegay 
Davis, Tenn Hansen Miller, N.Y. 
Diggs Harding Montoya 
Downing Harsha O'Hara, Mich. 
Fogarty Healey Powell 
Forrester ébert Schenck 


Scott Taylor Whalley 
Shelley Teague, Tex. White 
Sheppard Thompson, La. Younger 
Taft Walter 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gray, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6009) to provide, for the periods 
ending June 30, 1963, and August 31, 
1963, temporary increases in the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, and finding it- 
self without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 395 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that in the debate thus far we 
have a basic philosophic difference, 
which is the main issue before us today, 
balanced budget or deficit spending. 
There is no reason why we cannot rea- 
sonably disagree as long as we do not 
alter the facts. I pledge you I have done 
my homework as best I could and I will 
stick to the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, as background to my 
having this opportunity, yesterday I was 
challenged by a few Members on the 
floor which you will see at the outset of 
the Recorp today as to some economic 
views. They also made mention of the 
debt ceiling. 

Just prior to my addressing you the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Karsten] 
quoted a number of Republicans and the 
views that they expressed at the time of 
the Eisenhower administration. I pro- 
pose to show you in the next several 
minutes, if I am able, that there is a vast 
difference in what we seek today in debt 
ceiling increase compared to what we 
had under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. That difference can be spelled out 
very simply, I think. That difference is 
why we Republicans say: “Mr. President, 
you do not need more than $305 billion.” 

And even at that we Republicans are 
being responsible when we pick up the 
tab for a lot of spending for which we 
did not vote. Now we say we have gone 
farenough. More of that later. 

I want to recapitulate because I have 
before me my earlier statements on the 
debt ceiling, thanks to my colleagues 
who yesterday intimated that my earlier 
views might be contested. I have all of 
them with me. I have here a list of my 
votes and I may say my views parallel 
many of the Republicans. So it is that 
you will find many Republicans who 
said: “We are picking up the tab for a 
lot of big spending. We regret that, be- 
cause we do not believe in big spending.” 
We reasoned that when you run up the 
bills you have to pay them. That was at 
a time and during the period of an ad- 
ministration that believed in a balanced 
budget, that believed in paying the bills 
when they came due rather than in- 
dulging in deficit financing, a planned 
deficit in financing our Government, 
which is now the proposition before us. 

Further, as to history, some of us 
finally got tired of picking up the tab 
and even warned our colleagues we would 
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have to change our position, that there 
must be more fiscal responsibility exer- 
cised by the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress and by President Kennedy, who im- 
mediately changed the ground rules for 
the financing of our country, thereby 
repudiating his campaign promises. 

To those who want to challenge me, I 
am here, and if you want to give me the 
time I will be happy to stay here and 
debate the matter as long as you like. 

So it was in 1961 after the many times 
I supported the debt increase, I stated 
it is wrong to continue to run up these 
bills, we want fiscal responsibility, and 
I for one said: “You have gone too far.” 

On the floor of the House over 2 years 
ago I said: 

It is now obvious that the restraint on 
spending has to come from the Congress be- 
cause this administration, unlike the previ- 
ous administration, is designing a deliberate 
program and policy that plans for a deficit. 
I stress they are planned deficits. This is 
something new. I will concede this Con- 
gress since I have been here under Demo- 
cratic leadership, has, generally speaking, 
been fiscally irresponsible. But I must say 
also that the Eisenhower administration en- 
deavored to make both ends meet. I no 
longer see any attempt on the part of this 
administration to pay as we go or to have a 
balanced budget. That is the reason I am 
opposing this debt increase. 


Then I went on to report what the 
gentleman from California [Mr. UTT] 
and I mentioned several times, in sepa- 
rate views, in 1961 and 1962, and they are 
implicit in the statement this year, that 
the use of a temporary debt ceiling is a 
gimmick and it ought to be eliminated. 

Factually, we should now recall that 
when the Eisenhower administration 
took office in January of 1953 it was con- 
fronted with a Truman administration 
budget providing a deficit of $9.4 billion 
for 1953 and a planned deficit of $9.9 
billion for 1954. The Truman admin- 
istration, besides inheriting a spiraling 
deficit, also left a legacy of approxi- 
mately $80 billion in unpaid bills with- 
out any money in the till with which to 
meet them. 

Against that background of fiscal chaos 
from the Truman administration and 
the statement of sound Republican prin- 
ciples by President Eisenhower, it is sig- 
nificant to note what the Eisenhower 
administration did toward the accom- 
plishment of its stated goal. 

The Eisenhower administration re- 
duced the planned deficit for fiscal year 
1954 from its $9.9 billion Truman level 
to an actual deficit of $3.5 billion. The 
Truman spending that had reached a 
proposed high of $77.9 billion in fiscal 
year 1954 was reduced by the Republican 
administration working in cooperation 
with a Republican Congress to a low of 
$64.4 billion for fiscal year 1955. After 
that fiscal year the Nation's spending 
was approved by a Congress that was 
under the control of a Democratic ma- 
jority and, of course, the spending level. 

Under the Eisenhower administration 
inflation was halted, the largest tax re- 
duction in history was passed, in excess 
of $7 billion. 

Further, this administration passed on 
to the Kennedy administration balanced 
budgets for fiscal years of 1961 and 1962. 
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For only 2 years during the 8 years of 
the Eisenhower administration was there 
a Republican Congress, so that President 
Eisenhower was forced into spending 
programs by a Democrat controlled Con- 
gress, and then was falsely blamed for 
the big spending of the Congress. 

With that as a background, let us go 
to the bill and let us, if you will, look 
at the separate views of the Republicans 
found on page 12 of this report. Here I 
will give you five reasons why we do not 
need to increase the ceiling and en- 
deavor, if I can, at the same time to show 
you the difference between this admin- 
istration and the previous administra- 
tion, which makes it absolutely manda- 
tory that many of us who believe in fiscal 
responsibility now necessarily are against 
this debt increase. No. 1. If you will 
look at pages 12 and 13, you will see a 
very damaging charge against this ad- 
ministration. I have heard no one con- 
tradict this charge on this floor that the 
President is guilty of a fictitious budget. 
As we state in the report, he has run 
up the revenues in anticipation of what 
he wanted to spend in order to send to 
us a fictitiously high balanced budget. If 
you recall, Secretary Dillon came before 
our committee, and the Committee on 
Appropriations studied and found that 
many of the increases in spending were 
not in defense, in the military, but in 
nonmilitary expenditures and welfare 
programs, and program after program 
was expanded without due regard to ex- 
penditures. And, of course, the fictitious 
“short fall,” as the administration calls 
it, Masqueraded the real problem; big 
spending, deficit financing, if you please, 
caused by the overgrown spending pro- 
grams, 

That brings me to point No. 2, why 
we cannot endorse this bill, as Republi- 
cans, at least why this Member cannot, 
and it has to do with the rate of spend- 
ing. Now, up until the colloquy in the 
1961 debt ceiling debate I had assumed 
that the President had to expend the 
money that Congress appropriated. And, 
if you please, it was no less a person than 
our Speaker today, who was majority 
leader at that time, who contested me, 
and he stated I was wrong. This was 
my mistake; I am willing to say I am per- 
fectly willing to admit it. This colloquy 
will be found on pages 11201 and 11202 of 
the REcorp, and I shall now quote our 
Speaker, who was at that time the ma- 
jority leader, to show you why we on 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
using the Speaker’s language, do not be- 
lieve that this is fiscally responsible, be- 
cause the President has not exercised due 
care on rate of expenditures. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] pointed out, and this report 
points out—that the care that was ex- 
ercised by our present President in No- 
vember 1961 when he cut out $1.2 billion 
spending rate reduction in 6 months be- 
cause he saw the revenues were falling 
off. Here is what the majority leader 
said concerning the President: 

Of course he is supposed to carry out the 
will of Congress, but we all realize there 
may be changed conditions between the time 
of appropriation and the time of expenditure, 
when the President in the exercise of his 
wisdom decides that the expenditure of these 
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appropriated funds is unnecessary and he 
puts them in a freeze. It may be that before 
the fiscal year is over he might unfreeze. 
But the statement that the Congress forced 
upon the President the spending of money is 
not of itself correct. 


Now, I then blamed the Congress for 
the big spending, and I said, Congress 
voted the appropriation, and, of course, 
the President had to spend it. It was 
at that moment that the colloquy took 
place, and then Majority Leader McCor- 
mack tried to get the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] to agree with 
him and that I was wrong. The Presi- 
dent can control the rate of expendi- 
tures. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will say to my 
colleagues that on point No. 2, we Re- 
publicans on the committee say the 
President not only is not trying to con- 
trol the rate of expenditures at this time 
but, indeed, he is embarked upon a 
planned campaign with Mr. Heller and 
the fuzzy economists who are prevalent 
around the President to try to build up 
deficit spending as a means of fiscal 
solvency and economic growth, and with 
this fiscally irresponsible course we Re- 
publicans are opposed. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I come to points 
3, 4, and 5, which are incidental to the 
first two. 

Point No. 3 is that there are certain 
assets which this Government can sell 
that I think all of us would approve of 
if they are sold in a proper way. Of 
course, the President must exercise his 
judgment, no crash programs. 

Mr. Chairman, point No. 4 is that the 
President through his Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Dillon, made much of the 
fact before the Chamber of Commerce 
meeting in Washington recently that 
this administration can announce that 
revenues are estimated as going up $1 
billion. That is point No. 4. The reve- 
nues are going up again, and these in- 
creases are not fictitious and not just on 
paper. This of course further negates 
the need for debt ceiling increase. 

Fifth, the President—and we point this 
out in the report for those of you who 
would like to read it, at page 18, the 
President and his advisors are boasting 
about the fact that they have effected 
savings through efficiency and the elim- 
ination of waste to the tune of $2 billion. 
This is a fifth reason why we need not 
increase the debt ceiling. Normally, I 
would challenge such a statement in fact 
but I will accept his statement at face 
value. Š 

Mr. Chairman, those are the reasons 
we Republicans no longer will continue 
to pick up the tab for the big spenders. 
These are the differences now compared 
to debt ceiling increases under the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Now, I say to you that today there is 
a different climate on the floor of this 
House, throughout the Congress and in 
the administration than there was under 
President Eisenhower, and all of you 
know on both sides of the aisle that I 
was consistent, if you want to call it 
that, and not reluctant to criticize Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. At one time I was the 
Republican who joined with the Demo- 
crats, to say that the Democratie pro- 
gram of pay as you go on highways was 
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a good one, and President Eisenhower 
later said it was an acceptable program. 
Then I was alone, and I joined you, my 
colleagues, and I want to remind you of 
that. I do not want you to think I am 
talking about partisan politics. I am 
partisan when it comes to spending be- 
cause I am on the side against big spend- 
ing, like Chairman Cannon of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, when he 
speaks of reducing appropriations. That 
is the way I believe and that is the way 
I vote. 

Mr. Chairman, we say to you, by any 
test of fiscal soundness, based upon the 
amount of money ou hand, $305 billion, 
in view of what I have told you of the five 
reasons, $305 billion is enough to get this 
Government through the period of this 
fiscal year. Indeed, we further want to 
eliminate the word “temporary.” There 
is nothing more permanent than a tem- 
porary tag in Government. We do not 
need it. Let us have a permanent debt 
ceiling of $305 billion. And that is the 
motion to recommit. Why do we have 
to be for this? Because we concede you 
cannot revert back to a $285-billion level, 
nor will this happen if we defeat this 
increase. If voted down today, and also 
not recommitted, you can be sure fur- 
ther steps will still be taken to raise the 
debt ceiling. If voted down, the matter 
will come back to the Ways and Means 
Committee and, certainly, we will be back 
on this floor with another compromise 
before too long. Of course we can fore- 
stall that by voting to recommit the bill 
and bring it back here for approval in 
the sum of $305 billion. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not my purpose today to engage in any 
partisan debate. But I do not think I 
am going to shock anyone here when I 
make the statement that I am a con- 
servative. This is the political philos- 
ophy to which I subscribe, and one of 
which I am not ashamed. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have any quar- 
rel with anyone whose political philos- 
ophy may differ from mine. I would 
hope, though, that all Members of what- 
ever philosophy would vote only after 
you have a good understanding of what 
is involved and that you really know the 
effect of what you are doing in this 
instance. 

I appreciate the fact that so many of 
you have paid such close attention to the 
fine explanations that have heretofore 
been made. I think only by hearing both 
sides of the issue can you really under- 
stand the effect of what we are about to 
do today. This is an awfully easy issue 
for one to vote on in accordance with 
some preconceived notion as to the image 
that the debt ceiling has in your own 
particular district. You may privately 
concede, and some of you have privately 
conceded to me, that we are right in 
what we are trying to do in increasing 
the debt ceiling, but they would rather 
go ahead and vote against raising the 
debt ceiling to an adequate amount at 
this time, than to have to go about their 
districts and, as one Member said, sit on 
every wagon tongue trying to explain to 
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the people why they had voted to raise 
the ceiling. 

I grant that this is the easy way but 
is it the right thing to do? I think that 
the greatest disservice that any of us 
who claim to be conservatives can do 
is, under the guise of conservatism, to 
follow policies which are not sound or 
to do things here that might give people 
a wrong impression as to just what our 
fiscal situation is; or, instead of doing 
anything to help correct this erroneous 
idea that they may have, this false image 
if you please, and that we actually follow 
policies here that will strengthen their 
position by what some of you have pri- 
vately admitted to me is irresponsible 
action. In other words, I say we have a 
perfect right to be conservative, but it 
is absolutely inexcusable for us to be 
irresponsibly conservative. 

The situation has been described to 
you. You know what it is. The present 
debt ceiling is $308 billion. It will go 
back to $285 billion if we do not do any- 
thing at all. If we do not take some 
action before June 25 the debt is going 
back to $300 billion and on June 30 it 
will revert to the $285 billion limit, and 
everybody admits that will be chaotic. 

The bill we have before us today simply 
gives us a temporary debt limit of $307 
billion through the month of June and 
a $309 billion ceiling from July 1 through 
August 31. 

This motion to recommit, will make 
it $305 billion permanently. In the first 
place to set another permanent ceiling 
at this time is premature because we do 
not know yet what Congress is going to 
appropriate during this session. Nor do 
we know what kind of a tax bill will pass. 
If this motion to recommit prevails we 
are simply telling the American people 
we can get by with a ceiling of $305 bil- 
lion during the foreseeable future. 
Goodness knows I wish we could. I will 
say that we can if we do not care what 
happens to our country. We can if we 
do not mind doing violence to the full 
faith and credit of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. We can, if we do not care how 
much extra it is going to cost the Gov- 
ernment to set up this unrealistic and 
misleading symbol or image in the form 
of a $305 billion ceiling. 

With a ceiling of $305 billion just what 
are we going to do during the month of 
June, about June 14 or 15, when we find 
bills coming in equaling $306.8 billion 
and they are coming in and nothing we 
can do now will stop them from coming. 
What are we going to do in July when 
normally our expenditures are $4 billion 
more than our receipts during that 
month, for the simple reason that col- 
lections are traditionally bad in July? 

The other day in a conference with 
some of my colleagues about this mat- 
ter, one of them said: 

We do not have to worry about this mat- 
ter of the debt ceiling. We should vote for 
the lowest one possible. There are ways for 


the Government to raise money completely 
outside the debt ceiling. 


He said he would prefer to let the 
Treasury follow these methods so he 
could vote for the lower ceiling. 

This can be done, as has been ex- 
plained to you, but if you borrow money 
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outside the ceiling, in the first place, the 
principal and interest are not guaranteed 
by the Government. Therefore, it will 
cost you more interest, and you would 
still owe it. This is the important thing. 
You still owe the money, and you your- 
self know you owe it, and you are not kid- 
ding anybody, not even the folks back 
home. 

It is just like having a line of credit 
at a bank of, say, $1,000, and then you, 
having spent all that money, suddenly 
find that there are some bills coming in 
for $300 more that must be paid. You 
do not want to go to the bank through 
normal channels and get an addition to 
your line of credit, which you could do 
with no difficulty, so what do you do? 
You go to a small loan office somewhere 
and borrow the other $300 you need at 
2 percent a month. Then you try to tell 
the bank that the $1,000 you owe it is all 
you owe. Well, you may kid the bank 
for a while but you certainly are not 
kidding yourself. 

This seems to be what we are trying to 
do in this instance. Of course, it is not 
as expensive as 2 percent a month, but 
itis certainly more expensive. How much 
more? Well, when we ran up against 
the debt ceiling during the Eisenhower 
administration they, not because of 
choice but because they had to, indulged 
in some of these extraneous methods of 
raising money. In 1954 and 1955 they 
raised $2,326 million by having the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation issue non- 
guaranteed interest-bearing certificates 
and selling them on the open market and 
having the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion turn this money over to the Treas- 
ury to reduce the amount of the re- 
volving fund that they had authority to 
use. These certificates were not guaran- 
teed, and because they were not guar- 
anteed, the interest cost on them was 
from three-eighths to five-eighths of a 
percent in excess of the Government bor- 
rowing rate at that particular time. The 
total cost of financing this short-term 
operation was $7 million in excess of 
what it would have cost if we had done 
it through the normal channels. 

Do you want to tell your people back 
home you would rather spend $7 million 
to maintain a symbol, a symbol that 
really does not mean anything because 
you still owe the money? 

In 1955 and again in 1958 a similar 
procedure was used in dealing with some 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
certificates to the tune of raising $2,169 
million. The interest rate on these is- 
sues was from one-half to three-fourths 
of a percent in excess of the Government 
borrowing rate at that time. Because 
it was for a longer period of time, this 
resulted in costing the taxpayers $25.5 
million more interest than the Govern- 
ment would have had to pay if it had 
been permitted to borrow this same 
amount of money itself under normal 
procedure. I say, was this a conserva- 
tive vote to force the Government into 
this type of financing? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. If I follow the gentle- 
man’s logic, why not just take the ceil- 
ing off altogether? Let the hide go with 
the horn. 

Mr. HERLONG. I would say there 
are some people who believe in that. I 
do not happen to be one who does. I 
think a debt ceiling does have a salutary 
effect. It lets the people know what we 
do owe. But we ought to show them all 
that we owe, not hide part of it in a 
closet somewhere. We should not mis- 
lead them into thinking we owe less than 
we do. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to have 
some idea of where you would put the 
ceiling on. 

Mr. HERLONG. Exactly as we have 
done in this bill. This is as low as we 
can put it and be safe and sound in our 
fiscal operations. 

Mr, GROSS. This is to be the per- 
manent ceiling? 

Mr. HERLONG. This is not to be the 
permanent ceiling, of course. 

Mr. GROSS. How far do you want 
to go? 

Mr. HERLONG. We do not know 
what kind of tax bill is going to be 
passed this year, I will tell you, if we 
do not show some restraint in spend- 
ing I am not going to vote for any kind 
of tax cut myself. But we are faced 
here with a fact, not a theory. The 
fact is we owe the money, it is coming 
due, and we have to do something about 
it. The attitude that the minority has 
set forth in the separate views that have 
been filed on this bill seems to be, “We 
told you so and now if you spend all this 
money, we are going to punish you for 
having done it.” Well, when you are 
punishing the administration, remem- 
ber it is your Government, too, and it is 
your taxpayers who are paying these 
extra bills you are going to run up, and 
you are punishing them, too. I do not 
think that attitude makes for sound 
government and I am speaking as one 
who was not a party to helping to make 
these debts. I think it could hardly 
be called responsible, conservative action 
to punish an entire government, a gov- 
ernment that we all love just because 
maybe someone else goofed and you and 
I may not have been a party to that 
goofing. Please understand I am not 
saying that anyone did, but I am say- 
ing that these debts are there whether 
by accident or on purpose, and it is not 
responsible to say we are going to fix the 
Government so it cannot pay the bills 
because to do so would result in irrepar- 
able damage to our country. 

Arguments have been made that we 
do not have to raise the money by these 
methods of borrowing; we can simply 
postpone payment on some defense or 
space contracts. May I remind you that 
if we do postpone these payments, these 
increments that are supposed to be paid 
on these defense contracts are moneys 
that the contractor had been counting 
on and this is a factor in arriving at the 
costs of the contracts. If the contrac- 
tor has to go out to borrow money to 
meet his payments, then the interest he 
has to pay is passed on to the Govern- 
ment and your taxpayers pay it at the 
rate that this contractor has to pay 
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which is in excess of the rate that the 
Government would have to pay if it bor- 
rowed and operated through a normal 
procedure. 

The gentieman from Missouri stated 
that the chairman had gone into all of 
these methods of raising money and 
handling this problem except one, and 
that was the matter of the postponing 
of spending. I remind the gentleman 
that our distinguished chairman did say 
that we could make postponements— 
and the gentleman from Missouri said 
that we saved $1,200 million over a 
period of 6 months once before by doing 
this. He is right; we did save this over a 
period of 6 months, 6 months is the key. 
We cannot wait 6 months now. We 
have to have this money in 2 or 3 weeks 
to meet this June 14 deadline because 
this is the time when we are going to 
owe $306.8 billion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. The point is that the 
administration has known that this was 
coming along and it had ample oppor- 
tunity to schedule themselves as they 
did schedule themselves when we did 
not give them the $308 billion ceiling 
that they asked for on April 1. It went 
down to $305 billion and they came in 
and pointed out that they had saved 
$400 million. I think this is very much 
within reason. 

Mr. HERLONG. The gentleman is 
right. They have not done what they 
could have done, but the fact that they 
have not done it does not change the 
picture. We still owe the money now 
and we have to get the money by the 14th 
of June. 

Mr. CURTIS. They can get by. We 
are putting the squeeze on them, there 
is no question about that, but the cash 
balances will get them by with the $305 
billion and I think that will do. There is 
going to be a squeeze, but they are going 
to have to do some reforming. 

Mr. HERLONG. May I say to the 
gentleman, you are playing with dyna- 
mite on this matter of the cash balances. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the President is 
playing with dynamite in not cutting 
these expenditures. 

Mr. HERLONG. I could not agree 
with you more. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 7 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Florida who is now addressing us from 
the well of the House has demonstrated 
his record in this Congress and has 
shown as high a degree of concern about 
the rate of Government spending as any 
Member of this House. There is no 
question about that in the minds of any 
of us. Let me ask my friend, the gentle- 
man from Florida, does he think be- 
tween now and the end of June, or be- 
tween now and the end of July, or 
between now and the end of August, that 
action taken here with respect to the 
debt ceiling will have any material effect 
within that period of time on the rate of 
Federal spending? 
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Mr. HERLONG. If I know anything 
about such operations, of course, it will 
not have any effect on it. 

I find, Mr. Chairman, that too many 
Members of the Congress to whom I have 
talked have been inclined to poohpooh 
this whole idea of increasing the debt 
ceiling, and without giving too much 
thought to it, simply saying that this is 
going to be their economy vote for this 
session of the Congress. Let me tell you, 
my friends, if we continue to practice 
that kind of economy, it will not be long 
before we will have a $500 billion debt 
ceiling rather than $307 billion or $309 
billion. 

Here is another thing I want to point 
out to you. This morning there came 
to my desk a memorandum information 
sheet on the national debt that was put 
out by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. On this sheet they did give 
some good factual information about the 
national debt. But then at the bottom 
of the second page they said, and this 
was the message they were apparently 
trying to get across: 

In the long run, assuming Congress doesn’t 
raise the debt limit to meet expected expend- 
itures, won't the Government have to cut 
back spending? 


The answer they give is: 

Either that or take steps to increase reve- 
nue, by raising taxes or imposing new taxes. 
The original purpose of the ceiling was to 
hold down spending. 


In the first place, may I say that state- 
ment is wrong because the original pur- 
pose of the debt ceiling was not to hold 
down spending. Prior to World War I 
when the Government had to borrow 
money they had to come to Congress to 
get approval of every bond issue. The 
original purpose then of the ceiling was 
to give the Secretary of the Treasury 
a top limit beneath which he might is- 
sue bonds when needed and not have to 
come to Congress every time they had 
another issue. It was therefore not for 
the purpose of holding down the debt 
ceiling. 

I will say to the gentleman from Iowa 
I still think it is a good thing to have a 
debt ceiling regardless of the original 
purpose because it does let the people 
at home know how much we owe. But 
the original purpose was not to hold 
down spending. 

In answer to the other part of his 
question, which says that if Congress 
doesn’t raise the debt limit the Govern- 
ment would have to cut back spending 
implies in that that the Congress has 
charge of the debt ceiling but only the 
Executive does the spending. It is the 
Congress of course, that does the spend- 
ing and we cannot escape the responsi- 
bility for it. The truly intellectually 
honest way to ask the question would 
have been to say, assuming the Con- 
gress does not raise the debt limit to 
meet expected expenditures, will not 
Congress have to cut down spending. 
And the answer would be “Yes.” I am 
in favor of Congress cutting back. And 
I am going to do everything I can to see 
that it is accomplished. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. The reason I asked the 
gentleman to yield, and I appreciate his 
yielding and apologize for interrupting 
his speech, was to ask him this question: 
I made a speech in the well like the gen- 
tleman is making last year. My question 
is this: Even though there are those of 
us who did-not vote for this additional 
spending authority, if we do not vote 
against this debt limit, what recourse 
do we have to file our objection and if 
we vote for this increase is it not an 
open invitation to more spending? 

Mr. HERLONG. But you are not go- 
ing to stop any spending. The gentle- 
man said in his remarks a while ago 
when they get up to the debt ceiling they 
go on through it. They do not go through 
it, they go around it, and when you go 
around it, it takes more gas. 

Mr. AVERY. Why are we here today 
then if they go around it? 

Mr. HERLONG. They go around it 
through circuitous methods that cost us 
more money. 

Mr. AVERY. Then they come back 
here and insist that we legalize what 
they have done. 

Mr. HERLONG. You do it by au- 
thorizing these expenditures, and I mean 
the whole Congress. 

Mr. AVERY. I accept that. The 
gentleman in the well and myself did 
not vote for these authorizations. Now, 
how else can we officially file our protest? 
Is this not our only other recourse, that 
is, to vote against this? 

Mr. HERLONG. That is not an an- 
swer at all to the fact you are trying to 
hold down spending. That is no answer. 
That is advocating an uneconomic and 
unrealistic method that will cost the tax- 
payers of the gentleman’s district more 
money, and I know the gentleman is not 
in favor of his taxpayers having to pay 
more money unnecessarily. The gentle- 
man is not in favor of sacrificing his 
taxpayers on the altar of an unrealistic 
symbol. 

Mr. AVERY. That is why I followed 
the gentleman last year, but it had no 
effect. And we do have more spending. 

Mr. HERLONG. It had nothing to do 
with spending. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am speak- 
ing as one who has voted against in- 
creasing this debt limit over the years, 
both during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion when it went up $20 billion, and dur- 
ing the Democratic administration, to 
try to show that I am opposed to going 
over this debt limit. What is wrong with 
setting a fixed, permanent debt ceiling, 
giving notice to the President when he 
sends his budget down here that that is 
the ceiling and he must keep within it? 
If you do not want to do that, why will 
not the gentleman and the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means bring forth a bill to bring about 
the levying of new taxes to pay the bills 
until the people realize they are paying 
this great debt? Otherwise they are not 
going to demand that it be cut. 
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Now, as I understand, you are going 
to have to come back here in August and 
ask for another ceiling; is that correct? 

Mr. HERLONG. That is correct, pro- 
vided the tax bill passes; provided we 
do not hold down on spending, to keep 
down to a level that we can keep under 
the $309 billion. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman correctly to say you 
were opposed to any tax decreases or tax 
cuts? 

Mr. HERLONG. Unless we see some 
restraint in spending, and we have not 
seen any up to this point. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman for that; at 
least, we are joining each other in that 
respect. 

Now, in this report it says that: 

Despite the fact that it has been possible 
through April of this year to work under the 
statutory debt limitation established last 


year on the assumption of a balanced 
budget. 


How are we going to impress on the 
President that we want to see a balanced 
budget, if the Congress will not cut it, 
because of some Members who have little 
items in their districts that they are un- 
willing to ask be eliminated. They are 
not going to cut them out unless we force 
down spending. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. HERLONG. I do, and I will say 
to the gentleman that as far as this 
Member is concerned, I have announced 
to the people of my district that I am 
going to vote against projects even in my 
own district, because I believe that econ- 
omy should start at home, and unless 
enough other Members believe in that 
principle and practice it, we are not go- 
ing to get anywhere. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I have agreed 
to projects being reduced in the district 
I represent, in the same way. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. In answer to the ques- 
tion by the gentleman from Missouri to 
the gentleman from Florida, I will tell 
you exactly how you can stop spending 
in this Congress. When the people bring 
in these pie in the sky spending programs 
and they vote for them, then make them 
go out and raise the taxes necessary to 
pay for this operation of the Government 
as we go along, and then you will not see 
so many people in the well of this House 
asking for all of these projects that they 
cannot pay for and never intend to pay 
for during their lifetime. 

Mr. HERLONG. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Florida that he is not one 
who votes for those projects. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I do not 
vote for them and I do not feel obligated 
to vote to raise the national debt. Let 
the people who have brought this situa- 
tion around to where it is today, and 
having to face up to it, let them be re- 
sponsible for it; not the people who do 
not vote for these projects. Do not ask 
them to raise it. Make the people as- 
sume the blame that are responsible. 

Mr. HERLONG. May I say to the 
gentleman that his logic is all right as far 
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as it goes, but he is saying that because 
somebody else is doing this to the Gov- 
ernment, therefore, he is going to punish 
the Government still further by not let- 
ting them operate in an orderly fashion. 
And, you are completely wrong in that. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS. When the people say that 
they do not want to vote for this increase 
because of the bearing it has on the na- 
tional debt, I want to remind them that 
in the 9 years I have been in the Con- 
gress the increase in expenditures in 
Government has been 90 percent in de- 
fense—90 percent of the cost of the Gov- 
ernment in 9 years has been in the de- 
fense budget. Check your figures. And, 
if you vote against defense spending, 
vote against this measure. It went from 
$38 billion to $52 billion since I have been 
in the Congress, 9 years. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, once 
again this House is faced with legisla- 
tion calling for another so-called tempo- 
rary raise in the national debt ceiling. 
This request comes to us against the 
following background, much of which is 
more than familiar to all of us, but 
which I feel must be restated for the 
record. 

We have in the past 3 fiscal years 
run successive deficits of $3.8 billion, 
$6.4 billion, and $8.8 billion, the last 
amount being estimated for the current 
fiscal year. 

We are being asked to increase spend- 
ing in the current fiscal year by $5 bil- 
lion and step up new obligational au- 
thority by $10 billion over fiscal year 
1963. 

We are being asked to cut taxes, and 
although the amount of a tax cut has 
not been determined it is clear that by 
the most conservative estimates we stand 
to have a $12 billion deficit in fiscal 1964. 
This deficit would run the total red ink 
of the first four Kennedy budgets close 
to $30 billion. This is a deficit, unlike 
the one in fiscal 1959, that comes in a 
time of relative prosperity and it is 

planned deliberately. This monstrous 
deficit, if it occurs, cannot be blamed 
on any recession, but solely on the 
spending proclivities and fiscal irrespon- 
sibility of this administration and the 
Congress that seems so willing to go 
along. 

We have before us today the tools and 
weapons we need to fight this runaway 
deficit financing. True, one can argue 
that this Congress approved these 
deficits when authorizations and appro- 
priations were made, and that we should 
not now complain over raising the debt 
ceiling, a move which our own indiscre- 
tions have forced. This however, does 
not tell the entire story. 

The national debt ceiling was original- 
ly conceived as a limit on precisely the 
type of spending activities we have been 
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the next time we will not back down. 
It is because this process of raising the 
debt ceiling has become virtually auto- 
matic that it no longer works as an ef- 
fective check on spending. And only 
by putting teeth into national debt 
legislation and backbone into this Con- 
gress can we make the brakes on spend- 
ing work. 

There was a time that acting upon a 
temporary raising of the debt ceiling 
was an annual affair. Now it has be- 
come virtually semiannual or quarterly, 
and if one looks at the estimates of the 
future—at the likelihood that we will 
not have another balanced budget until 
at least 1972, by which time we will have 
added over $75 billion to the national 
debt, it becomes clear that this raising 
of the ceiling may become a monthly 
or even weekly affair. Perhaps by the 
end of the decade we will have a “Debt 
Ceiling Day” similar to our regularly 
scheduled District Day, Consent, or Pri- 
vate Calendar Day. 

Seriously it seems to me that in the 
face of this background there are only 
two logical possibilities for the future of 
debt ceiling legislation. Either we can 
completely abandon even the formali- 
ties of appearing to be fiscally responsi- 
ble and abolish the debt ceiling entirely, 
or we can stop this automatic process 
of raising the ceiling, put some teeth 
into the debt limit and restore it as an 
effective check on Federal spending. I 
intend to pursue the latter course. 

The Secretary of the Treasury admits 
that the national debt for fiscal 1964 will 
be between $318 and $320 billion, not 
taking into account any tax cut that Con- 
gress may provide this year. This addi- 
tional tax cut, no matter what the 
amount, will increase the national debt 
over the $318 or $320 billion. I predict 
that the national debt at the present 
rate of spending, plus a $3 billion tax 
cut will cause us to have a $323 billion 
debt for fiscal 1964. Former President 
Eisenhower has written in the May 18 
edition of the Saturday Evening Post: 

No party doctrine is mecessary to tell us 
that if the present generation keeps passing 
its bills to the next one, our children and 
grandchildren will inherit not a free country, 
bright with opportunity, but a vast wasteland 
of debt and financial chaos * * +, Any way 
you look at it, a mation is nothing more 
than a collection of families—about 47 mil- 
lion of them make up the United States— 
and it is their money that the Government 
is spending. They are to have to carry 
the increased debt. It is their future that 
is being mortgaged. And they certainly are 
not going to be excused from paying in taxes 
the p interest charges on that debt. 
They and their children will pay and pay and 
pay. In effect, we are stealing from our 
grandchildren in order to satisfy our desires 
of today. 


I urge you to vote against the legisla- 
tion before us and support the substitute 
that will be presented to retain the pres- 
ent limit of $305 billion and discipline 
ourselves to vote against wasteful spend- 
ing, and start to live within our means. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the colloquy 
between the membership here today on 
both sides of the aisle. I have not been 
convinced in my own mind that the in- 
crease of $307 billion to June 30, the 
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step increase of $309 billion to August 
31, is necessary at this time. I even have 
some reluctance to vote for a $305 billion 
ceiling. 


Mr. Chairman, my good friend, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Kar- 
STEN], of course, read back to the Con- 
gress a speech which I made in 1953. 
Well, we can go back to 1953. That was 
my first year here in the Congress, and 
President Eisenhower was serving his 
first term. President Eisenhower in- 
herited an accumulation of debts from 
the Truman administration and also 
from the Korean war. I believe that I 
was fiscally responsible when I voted 
that year to increase the national debt, 
and if my remarks of July 31, 1953, are 
read in their entirety you will learn I 
explained the inheritance of the debts 
that had to be paid. I might also add 
that I had not voted for this spending 
of administrations previous to 1953, but 
I felt a responsibility in restoring the 
faith of the people under the circum- 
stances. In 1959 President Eisenhower 
was our President, and he was sincere 
in bringing about sound economy and 
fiscal responsibility to our Government. 
But, however, we went into the 1958 re- 
cession and our revenues dropped off 
by $6 billion, and in order to try to pump 
some more breath into the economy, the 
Democrat-controlled Congress increased 
spending by $6 billion. So, what was 
there left to do but to vote for that in- 
crease? 

Mr. Chairman, if my memory serves 
me right—and I think it does—with the 
$305 billion and with $4 billion of a 
revolving fund within the Treasury, and 
another $1 billion in the contingency 
fund, the administration can operate 
e ee a ee e 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned about 
what is happening. This is not the 
end—$309 billion at the end of August. 
As my good friend, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Hertone] said, the admin- 
istration will come back again at the 
end of August and ask for a further 
increase. Now, this was developed 
through my own interrogation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of which I 
speak. I asked the Secretary this point- 
blank question: 

At the present rate of spending and at 
the same rate of revenues, what will the 
co debt have to be for the year fiscal 


His reply was $318 billion to $320 
billion. 

Now, that is not taking into consider- 
ation any possibility of a tax cut. This 
tax cut could well add another $3 billion 
onto the national debt. 

Mr. Chairman, I predicted through 
our hearings that the national debt 
would reach $323 billion. I have made 
public statements on that figure based 


there has been talk of tax reforms and, 
this will develop. But today 
not know whether there are going 
be any reforms in a tax cut. In fact, 
not know whether we are even 
have a tax cut because the 
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committee certainly has not completed 
the work as far as the President’s rec- 
ommendations are concerned on a re- 
vision and the reforms and the tax cut. 
So we are faced with this and we may as 
well look it straight in the face because 
of the fact that when it comes August 
this House is going to be presented with 
an additional increase in the national 
debt. I pray and hope that it is not 
going to be $318 billion or $320 billion, 
but every indication is that it will be. 
Once again, my good friend from Flor- 
ida, Mr. HERLONd, stated that he has 
not seen any cutback on spending. I 
agree with him. I certainly have not. 
Therefore I believe, and sincerely believe, 
that we may expect and that we are 
going to reach this point in the national 
debt. 

Do you realize that the entire amount 
of reyenue that comes into the Govern- 
ment from all of your excise taxes 
amounts to $10 billion? The interest on 
the national debt is a fixed sum, and that 
is going to be $10 billion. So all of the 
excise taxes that are levied on the people 
of the Nation are only sufficient to pay 
the interest on the national debt. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to assure you 
that I am not going to vote for the $307 
billion figure set forth in the bill, with 
a step-up increase to $309 billion through 
August 31, because I believe this is the 
only vehicle that we have of restraint 
upon the administration to cut back on 
spending. If they show some desire to 
cut back on spending and introduce some 
fiscal responsibility in our Government, 
then I would be willing to make the 
sacrifice on my own part and go along 
with them as far as getting the country 
on a fiscally sound basis is concerned. 
But under the circumstances which con- 
front us here today I can assure you 
that I must be opposed to this bill which 
would increase the national debt ceiling 
to $309 billion. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Perhaps the gentle- 
man can explain this to me. If you have 
a ceiling on the national debt, and if we 
follow the policy in the original liberty 
loan, the purpose will be to keep a lid on 
expenditures, to keep them down; either 
to restrain Congress in further expendi- 
tures or the administration in further 
expenditures. Now, if you are going to 
be constantly moving this lid up, I do not 
see how you can keep these expenditures 
down. If one time we actually kept the 
lid where it was, despite such pleas as, 
“Well, we are in the last few days of a 
great emergency; if you do not do this 
the country is going to rack and ruin”— 
maybe it would compel them downtown, 
and maybe us up here on the Hill, to 
listen. 

Mr. KNOX. We have gone to school 
here in the Congress for years on this 
subject matter and I think if we con- 
tinue to increase the national debt limit, 
there certainly will be an admission on 
our part that we are willing to have the 
administration continue to spend and 
spend and spend regardless what the 
amounts involved are. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I for one am deeply disturbed about 
our present fiscal situation. It has been 
my unpleasant duty for the past 5 or 6 
years to come in here and present to you 
a rule to make in order a bill to increase 
the debt limit. Sometimes we have had 
to do it twice a year. Each time I and 
others have admonished this House con- 
cerning our fiscal situation; that we 
could not continue just recklessly to 
vote authorizations and appropriations, 
spend money that we did not have and 
expect not to reach a critical situation 
sometime. That critical situation has 
been postponed from time to time. I 
do not know when it is coming, but com- 
monsense seems to tell us all that if we 
keep on the course we are now pursuing 
the crisis will arise and we will not be 
able to meet it. What the consequences 
may be I do not know. 

After those 4 or 5 years of experience 
when we increased the debt limit and 
increased appropriations, when we spent 
money we had to borrow and then had 
to increase the debt limit, and nobody 
paid any attention, or rather, the House 
paid no attention and the other body 
paid no attention to the necessity of 
balancing our budget, I concluded that 
so far as I was concerned I was ready 
to do something desperate about the sit- 
uation. Last year I did not present that 
resolution, and I voted against any fur- 
ther increase in the debt limit. I expect 
to do that again. It is a drastic situation. 
It is a drastic thing to do. 

I listened with great deference to the 
speech of the gentleman from Florida, 
whose conservatism and desire for a bal- 
anced budget I admire as highly as any 
Member of this House. I made the same 
kind of speech that he made today when 
I presented those resolutions to you over 
the past four or five Congresses. I have 
just reached the point of no return. I 
just do not see how we can keep on doing 
this thing, because I sit on the Commit- 
tee on Rules, where these authorization 
bills come up, I sit there and see them 
pass. Then I see the appropriations 
pass, when every one of us knows we 
do not have the money to pay the bill. 
Nobody stops, looks, and listens to it. 
What is going to happen to us in the 
future? 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Not at this 
time. I will try to yield to the gentle- 
man if I have time later on. 

What are we going to do about it? I 
am deeply troubled about it. I do not 
know what the answer is and I do not 
know what to do about it. I know I am 
just not going to keep on pursuing this 
same old course of spending money we 
do not have. 

I started to say when I was interrupted 
that these authorization bills come to 
the Rules Committee. We have them up 
there now, new projects, new expendi- 
tures, duplicating expenditures. How 
many of you realize that in the last 2 
fiscal years our budget requests have in- 
creased from $87 billion to $107 billion, 
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an increase of 34 percent and we have 
not increased the revenues to corre- 
spond? 

Now, are we sensible people or are we 
not sensible people? What are we go- 
ing to do about it? What have we done 
about it in this session when we had the 
$107 billion of requests? How many of 
these things have you turned down, 
these new projects? I do not know of 
any you have turned down. 

We are coming to you next week, for 
instance, with an authorization for the 
expenditure of $500 million-and-some, 
for area redevelopment and a new mass 
transit bill that begins with half a bil- 
lion dollars a year. Last week you put 
in an additional Treasury burden of 
a $1-billion-a-year increase in the armed 
services pay. I do not say that it is not 
justified, but there it is. It is that many 
dollars, that many dollars that you have 
to meet to pay the bills. What are you 
going to do about it? 

I am not going to go any further with 
these programs, so far as I am concerned, 
until we get some assurance that there is 
going to be a diminution in these requests 
for authorizations and in these appro- 
priations. 

Some years ago I had an old colleague 
and friend in the other body. We were 
doing a lot of this wild appropriating at 
that time. I went over there to ask his 
advice about a bill that was coming up. 
It was going to mean a lot of expendi- 
ture. 

I said to him, “Are you going to vote 
for this bill, and if so, why?” He said, 
“SMITH, I am going to vote for it.” I 
said, “Why?” He said, “We are going to 
hell just as fast as we can and the sooner 
we get there, the sooner we can turn 
around and come back.” 

I think we have about reached the 
coming back point and so far as I am 
concerned, I am just not going to vote 
for any of these increases in our na- 
tional debt until we see some light ahead 
or some disposition even though it may 
be feeble, to cut out some of these ex- 
penditures and to cut our coat according 
to the cloth that we have. 

Now is that a sensible position or is it 
not? Ido not know, but I know it is the 
position that I have reached after much 
prayerful consideration because I believe 
our country is in great danger at home 
from these extravagant expenditures 
and these new programs that will be 
coming in here which will increase these 
extravagances and these expenditures 
until no one knows where we are. I 
just am seriously bothered about the 
future. I heard it said here just a little 
while ago that these expenditures were— 
Oh, I believe it was 90 percent for de- 
fense purposes. The gentleman who 
knows more about spending for de- 
fense purposes than anyone else in this 
House is the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] who is chairman of that com- 
mittee. He stood on this floor 2 years 
ago and told this House just what the 
story was. He said—and I have every 
reason to believe him, and I know he 
knew what he was talking about because 
he said he had the figures—that a very 
small percentage of the increase had 
occurred in the defense program and 
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that a large percentage, I think he said 
90 percent, was for these do-good pro- 
grams where we are going to help every- 
body and we are going to give something 
to everybody and all these other pro- 
grams, and if you take the old programs 
and the new programs, the programs 
that we have authorized in the past—and 
now we are increasing the authorizations 
every year for all these things. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. BASS. I thank my colleague for 
yielding. 

The gentleman from Virginia referred 
to the statement I made about the in- 
crease in the costs. Since I have been 
in the Congress, this is what I have 
found. In the first year that I came to 
the Congress and had the opportunity to 
vote on a budget for our fiscal operations 
of the Government, the defense costs 
were $40 billion. All other costs, except 
the fixed costs, which include manage- 
ment of the debt, was $13 billion. For 
this fiscal year the President’s request for 
defense purposes amount to $55 billion 
which is an increase of $15 billion. That 
is since I have been here in the Con- 
gress, as I stated before. The other re- 
quests outside of the fixed costs have 
gone up from $13 billion to over $14 bil- 
lion, which is an increase of less than $2 
billion. That is the record. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], 
knows more about that subject than both 
the gentleman from Tennessee and my- 
self. His statement is in the Recorp and 
I can refer the gentleman to it because 
I kept it in my file and I quoted him in 
speaking on this subject last year. I 
believe he knows what he is talking about. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, it is all 
well and good for the spokesmen for the 
administration and the proponents of 
this legislation to come forward today 
and tell us that those who would vote 
against increasing the debt ceiling would, 
be, in fact, fiscally irresponsible. But let 
me remind you that fiscal responsibility 
is a two-way street. As far back as last 
November, this administration knew 
right well it was going to be faced with 
the fiscal problem before us today. Yet, 
it did absolutely nothing of any conse- 
quence, to cut back Federal expendi- 
tures. Now suddenly we are faced with 
this problem of providing an anesthesia 
to a fiscally sick patient knowing the 
patient is going to get increased dosages 
of the same quack medicine that made 
him sick in the first place. We have no 
indication from this administration or an 
indication from the leadership on the 
other side that there is any intent of 
cutting back spending. We know cer- 
tainly we are going to be faced with in- 
creasing the debt ceiling to the astro- 
nomical figure of $320 billion before the 
end of fiscal 1964. 

I for one—I know there are others in 
the House who feel the same way—am 
getting a little bit sick and tired of being 
the rubber stamp for all of the wild 
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spending programs so that many Mem- 
bers of this House might bask in the 
political sunshine every 2 years because 
they support them. I am opposed to 
being a rubber stamp under any con- 
ditions. 

We have to accept the fact that the 
debt ceiling must be raised. That may 
be true to some extent but I hasten to 
assure you, at the risk of being at odds 
with the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HERLONG] that the $305 billion ceiling, 
with the $4 billion revolving fund that is 
available, and approximately $1,250 mil- 
lion in contingencies is sufficient. The 
$305 billion ceiling might run a little 
closer to the line than the Treasury 
thinks is desirable, but it will not create 
any hardship. 

I think the time has come when if the 
administration and the Members of this 
House who vote for all the new spending 
programs and increasing other pro- 
grams, expect the rest of us to exercise 
some responsibility or sound fiscal judg- 
ment in supporting an increase in debt 
limits, it seems to me we have the right 
certainly to expect some degree of fiscal 
responsibility in return from them. I 
say this, and I think it is apropos, be- 
cause of what we now face. We are faced 
with the whopping budget that was sent 
down to this Congress of $98.6 billion. 
And let us not forget that when this 
budget was sent down the administration 
and its financial advisers knew we were 
going to be faced with the problem of 
increasing the debt limit for the fourth 
and fifth times in less than 30 months of 
the Kennedy administration. 

No, I cannot say it as eloquently as the 
speaker who preceded me, but I tell you 
today that in my humble opinion, the 
time is long past due when this Congress 
can continue to spend and spend and go 
further into debt as it has done and is 
doing. It seems to me that we have a 
solemn obligation to curb some of these 
huge expenditures and new spending 
programs lest we be headed to bank- 
ruptcy. We are heading so fast down 
that road, that if we are going to do any- 
thing toward correcting this sad fiscal 
situation today and if we are going to 
do anything to improve the very critical 
situation in our gold reserves, now is the 
time, I think, that we can do it. Stop 
and think about it. We must remember 
that our gold reserves have shrunk from 
$25 billion in 1946 to its present low of 
$15.9 billion; and bear in mind there are 
some $20 billion in foreign claims against 
roughly $4 billion in gold reserves, after 
we make allowance for the $11.2 billion 
that we must maintain as support of our 
domestic currency. The situation is crit- 
ical and not getting any better. 

And, I would hope that in the remain- 
ing months of this session of the Con- 
gress we might remember the advice giv- 
en on this floor today, particularly that 
which was offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia, and exercise 
some fiscal discipline during the rest of 
this session of the Congress. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to direct a question or two to the 
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chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in connection with the majority 
report. In the report on page 3 the state- 
ment is made “expenditures now are ex- 
pected to be some $400 million less than 
was expected this last January.” This 
is followed by table 2 on page 4 showing 
the revised estimates of the administra- 
tive budget expenditures for fiscal 1963. 

My question, Mr. Chairman, is, Does 
the majority report imply that this table 
shows that there has been an actual re- 
duction in Government expenditures or 
Government spending as compared with 
the January 1963 budget estimate? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. The January 1963 
budget estimate on page 4, table 2, is 
$94.311 billion. The revised estimate of 
spending as given to us by the Bureau 
of the Budget as of April 1963 is $93.907 
billion. Now, it should be borne in mind 
that that is a $404 million difference be- 
tween the January 1963 and April 1963 
estimates, the April figure being the 
lower. The April estimate in 1963 is 
still somewhat above—as the gentleman 
will see, or anyone, from reading this 
table on page 2—the budget estimate in- 
125 sent to the Congress in January 
1962. 

Mr. LAIRD. Is it not true that the 
reduction comes about only because of 
the sale of financial assets, however? 

Mr. MILLS. No, not altogether. If 
the gentleman will look, you will see, for 
example, the difference between the Jan- 
uary 1963 budget estimate and the re- 
vised estimate in April 1963. Lou will 
note that a large number of the detailed 
items in the April estimate are below 
the corresponding estimates made in 
January and many of these could not be 
concerned with the sale of assets. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman knows that we have been 
trying to watch this on the Appropria- 
tions Committee on a daily basis, and 
that expenditures and the expenses—as 
a matter of fact have gone up, but we 
have increased sales of assets. In other 
words, the stockpile shows a $60 million 
shift. Increased sales of Export-Import 
Bank loans account for $250 million. In- 
creased sales of Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency loans account for $388 
million, thereby reducing expenditures 
for that agency to $700 million. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. It is my understanding 
that those figures should be reflected in 
the administrative budget as reduced ex- 
penditures. And as I understand these 
sales, they are reflected to some extent 
in the changes from the January 1962 
budget estimates of spending to the 
January 1963 estimates and to some ex- 
tent in the changes in the April 1963 
estimates. 

Mr. LAIRD. If the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will follow down on this table, 
I cannot believe the statement is correct 
on page 3 of the majority report because 
every reduction comes about through the 
minuses that are inserted in this table 
through the sale of assets and not 
through the reduction in expenditures. 
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Mr. MILLS. That follows the tradi- 
tional approach of the administrative 
budget. 

Mr. LAIRD. Take, for instance, the 
minus sign—the first minus sign up on 
the top of the chart. 

Mr. MILLS. That is stockpiling and 
defense reductions. 

Mr. LAIRD. That would show a re- 
duction as far as the overall table is 
concerned of some $60 million, because 
you go from a 24 expenditure to a minus 
26. This is a sale of assets and there is 
no basis for the statement made on page 
3 of this report that expenditures have 
been reduced. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it is clear, as the gentle- 
man states, that with respect to this one 
item, to which the gentleman refers, 
there has been some increase in stock- 
pile sales. But I call the gentleman’s 
attention down to the topic of “Other 
programs” where there are 10 items 
where April estimates of expenditures 
are less than the January estimates. 
Certainly many of these do not involve 
the sale of assets. The difference there 
is an increase in the minus for Export- 
Import compared to January 1962. 

Mr. LAIRD. Right. But that shows 
up and it gives the impression that that 
is a reduction in expenditures; whereas 
there is actually a sale of assets. That 
is what happened, as far as the Export- 
Import Bank is concerned. That was a 
sale of assets. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman should 
realize that the sale of assets in the 
budget customarily are shown as nega- 
tive expenditures. I am not arguing 
with the gentleman that there has been 
an increase in the sale of assets. But I 
do believe that there are other decreases 
as well. We asked for this table so the 
House could have full details as to cur- 
rent estimates of expenditures on the 
usual basis in the administrative budget. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I shall be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. This 
may clear up part of it: In another table 
that was submitted to the committee by 
the Treasury in which comparable esti- 
mates are found they made it clear 
exactly what they were doing and at 
that time and in that table they called 
them “net expenditures.” 

Mr. MILLS. That is true and it helps 
clear it up. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
Treasury used the term “net” in order 
to safeguard their position in that it did 
reflect the sale of assets which then be- 
came converted to a net expenditure 
basis to a reduction of the expenditures 
such as is the case in the Export-Import 

Bank. 

What should be done here under the 
table is to make it clear that estimated 
expenditures are the changes in the net 
expenditures after you take into consid- 
eration any recoupment by a sale of an 
asset and not by a reduction in the 
25 

MILLS. If the gentleman from 
— will yield to me on that 
point 
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Mr. LAIRD. I would be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I had so intended, and I 
appreciate the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes], reminding me of 
that—the gentleman from Missouri re- 
ferred to this earlier. It is true that this 
table is the table that we used in the 
committee and that the expenditures 
shown here are “net” expenditures. 
However, it is nothing new to refer to 
the sale of assets resulting in decreased 
expenditures—this is the customary clas- 
sification. It may have been a typo- 
graphical error as far as this particular 
table is concerned. 

Mr. LAIRD. The problem involved 
here, I might say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas, is that the 
statement on page 3 of the majority re- 
port uses as a basis the table on page 
4; and this statement on page 3 is cer- 
tainly in error because there has not 
been a reduction in expenditures from 
the period January through April; as a 
matter of fact, just the opposite is true. 

Mr. MILLS. In the overall, estimates 
of what is spent would be reflected in this 
table. There is a $400 million difference 
between the two figures. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Although the sale of as- 
sets are generally considered to be nega- 
tive expenditures I understand the gen- 
tleman’s point. We can actually show, 
if we sold $1 million worth of some item, 
for example, a difference in the estimates 
in January as compared to April. 

That is what I am trying to point out. 
This table would be clearer if it had the 
words “Net expenditures” included in it. 
However, it does follow the usual prac- 
tice in the administrative budget. You 
are right as to the expenditure side, not 
counting the sale of assets. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. I would like to make 
the point, however, that the report of the 
majority is in error when it says: 

As indicated by this table, expenditures 
now are expected to be some $400 million less 
than was expected this last January. 


The facts are that the expenditure 
rate has gone up each and every month 
since January. If we will look at the 
budget document on page 308 we will 
note that in addition to the figures listed 
in this particular report there is a fur- 
ther expenditure increase which is 
planned by the separate transmittal of 
the supplemental appropriation bill, 
which has been acted upon by the House 
and I understand was acted upon by the 
Senate today; also the pay increases. 
We made some reductions in the pay in- 
creases in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions by some 5 percent. But the ex- 
penditure rate will show an increase over 
the budget document. When one sub- 
tracts the sale of assets—and I refer par- 
ticularly to the sale of goods from the 
stockpile; Export-Import Bank loans in 
the amount of $250 million and FHA 
loans in the amount of $388 million— 
this does not represent a reduction in 
governmental expenditures. It merely 
represents the sale of assets held by the 
U.S. Government. We should not mis- 
lead any person in the United States to 
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believe that expenditures have been re- 
duced, because they have not. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will 
look at the total expenditures figure, 
which is the last figure on the bottom of 
this table 2, he will see where the $400 
million we referred to comes from; in 
the figure $94.311 billion compared to 
$93.907 billion. That difference actually 
is $404 million. It can be seen that this 
figure presents some liquidation of 
some assets, but it is not limited to this. 
You can see this, for example, in connec- 
tion with the Department of Labor you 
have a decrease of $7 million. This and 
many other items could hardly represent 
the sale of assets. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to point out 
that difference and explain it to the 
chairman. There is a reason for that 
reduction up through April. 

Mr. MILLS. For the decrease in the 
Labor Department expenditures? 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to point out 
the $7 million difference that shows up 
between January and April is directly 
attributable to the fact that it was the 
intent when this budget document was 
before us to pay unemployment compen- 
sation, to pay out to the States, for Fed- 
eral workers and for veterans, an 
amount of money equal to that. We 
have not approved that. It is in the 
supplemental appropriation bill. Those 
funds will be paid out this next month. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman]. 

HOW WE GOT THE FEDERAL DEBT AND HOW TO GET 
RID OF IT 


Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Chairman, since 
Congress has voted appropriations for 
our national defense, our space program, 
and for other expenses of Government, I 
assume that we will also vote to increase 
the debt limit so that the Government 
can pay its bills. The alternative would 
be to vote to increase taxes in order to 
pay the bills, but I do not imagine that 
such an alternative at this time would 
be either popular or wise. 

I also assume that before we do vote 
we will hear a great deal of oratory. Ex- 
perience over the years seems to have 
established these occasions when we 
raise the ceiling on the Federal debt as a 
kind of national oratory day, generating 
more eloquence perhaps than we hear on 
the Fourth of July, Memorial Day, or 
even Lincoln's Birthday. We will doubt- 
less hear, as we have in the past, that 
the Federal debt has now reached back- 
breaking proportions, threatens to 
plunge the Nation into bankruptcy, that 
it all results from wild spending and this 
great country of ours is surely going to 
the dogs. 

Reluctant as I am to throw cold water 
onto this warm ceremony, I believe that 
some note of realism may be in order. 
Let us examine in a factual way some of 
these questions. Is the Federal debt 
really becoming more burdensome; how 
did it get to where it is; why is it neces- 
sary that we now increase the debt limit; 
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and, finally, what can be done to reduce 

the debt? 

THE DEBT IS BEING REDUCED RELATIVE TO ABILITY 
TO PAY 

First, is the debt really increasing rela- 
tive to our ability to pay? A family with 
a $10,000 debt and only a $2,000 income 
carries a large debt indeed, but that same 
debt of $10,000 is not such an oppressive 
debt to a family with a $20,000 income. 
And so it is with a nation. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1946, as 
World War II was drawing to a close, the 
Federal debt was $269 billion. That was 
far in excess of our national income at 
that time—in fact, 148 percent of our na- 
tional income. 

In the fiscal year now drawing to a 
close, with a debt of $303 billion, we have 
a debt which is now down to 66 percent 
of our national income. 

Furthermore, if the debt is actually in- 
creased to $307 billion in the fiscal year 
ahead, this will represent a reduction in 
the debt, relative to our ability to pay. 
The indications are that by the end of 
this year—that is to say midfiscal 1964— 
we will have a national income of $385 
billion. So a debt of $307 billion would 
be equal to only 63 percent of our na- 
tional income. This compares to a na- 
tional debt of 91 percent of our national 
income in 1955, a very prosperous Eisen- 
hower year. For those who may wish 
to see all of the data along with the 
sources, I will insert statistical tables as 
I go along: 

Taste 1—Pubdlic debt of the United States 
and national income—selected years 


{Billions of dollars] 
10— 
Fiscal year end- Public National debt to 
ing June 30 debt ! 

268. 9 181, 2 148.4 
256.7 217.7 117.9 
258. 5 279.3 92.6 
273.9 301.8 90.8 
286.1 400. 5 71.4 
288. 9 415.5 09. 5 
298. 2 427.8 69.7 
3 303. 2 458.0 66.2 
4307.0 4485.0 63.3 


: Fer ven y it Dec. Si (within fiscal ) 
‘or year en $ year). 

3 As of Mar, 24. 0 8. 

í Estimated. 


Source: Gross public dobt, Departments of Treasury 

and Commerce. 
DEBT INCREASE MADE NECESSARY BY HIGH 
INTEREST POLICY 

By the same token, let us consider the 
question of why it is necessary to increase 
the debt limit. Does this come about 
from mounting Federal expenditures? 
No, in a realistic sense Federal expendi- 
tures have been holding steady or going 
down somewhat. In 1955, Federal budget 
expenditures amounted to 21.3 percent of 
our ne tional income. In the present 
fiscal year just closing, Federal expendi- 
tures of $94.3 billion will equal 20.6 per- 
cent of our national income, a significant 
reduction since 1955. And in fiscal 1964 
the proposed budget expenditures of 
$98.8 billion will represent a slight re- 
duction from the present fiscal year, in 
terms of our national income. 

The population keeps growing and 
our economy is growing. Since 1947, 
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while the Federal debt has risen by 17 
percent, the gross national product has 
grown by 135 percent; State and local 
government debt has grown by 330 per- 
cent; debt of business firms has grown 
by 230 percent; and consumer debt has 
grown by 390 percent. 

Yes, of course, some people like to 
orate about the private debt too. They 
look at the total for all debt, Federal, 
State, and local government, plus con- 
sumer debt and corporate debt, divided 
by the total population and find that the 
debt averages about $5,000 per person. 
This leads to the famous line that “every 
baby born today is born with a $5,000 
debt on its head.” 


Taste 2.—Ratio of budgetary expenditures 
to national income 


Dollars in billions) 


Fiscal year 


B ex-| National 
penditures | income! 


Ratio 
(percent) 


98. 3 1182.6 53.8 
60.3 181.2 33.3 
39. 5 217.7 18.1 
65.3 279.3 23.4 
64.4 301.8 21.3 
76.5 400. 5 19.1 
81.5 415.5 19.6 
87.8 427.8 20.5 
794.3 458.0 20.6 
+98.8 + 485.0 20.4 


1 For year ending Dec. 31 within fiscal year. 
? Estimated. 


But what this overlooks is that by the 
same method of computing the per per- 
son wealth of the country we could 
equally say that “every baby born today 
is born with $10,000 of assets with which 
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to pay that $5,000 debt.” Furthermore, 
the Federal Government has enough as- 
sets to pay off its debt if it chose to sell 
off these assets and leave the people 
without post offices, land in public parks, 
and so on. 

RECENT DEBT INCREASES ARE CAUSED BY EISEN- 

HOWER HIGH-INTEREST POLICY 

The real reasons for the increase in the 
Federal debt over the past decade have 
been the increased interest costs on the 
Federal debt and the periodic recessions, 
both of which have resulted from our 
Government’s high-interest policy. This 
is a policy which was inaugurated with 
the Eisenhower administration and is 
still with us today. 

If interest rates had been left where 
they were at mid-1952, the last year of 
President Truman’s administration, the 
Federal debt today would be $16 billion 
less than it is and we would have no need 
to increase the debt ceiling. 

We were already paying in excess of 
$6 billion a year in interest charges on 
the debt in 1952. What has happened 
in the years since as interest rates were 
raised is that we have had to borrow 
money to help pay the interest on the 
debt and then paid interest on the in- 
terest. 

I had one of the senior staff members 
of the Joint Economic Committee make 
a computation showing what the Fed- 
eral debt would have been year by year 
since 1953, if interest rates had been left 
at their 1952 levels. These computations 
set out in the table below show that in 
these 11 years we would have saved 
some $16 billion: 


TABLE 3.— Costs of higher interest rates 
{Millions of dollars} 


cretion 
Debt reduced} 2.329 percent Actual reduced level 


Year Actual debt i by interest June 1952 interest of interest 

savings jin t level) rates were 

applicable 
263, 997 |........------ 6, 148 6, 578 430 
268, 990 268, 6, 255 6, 470 216 
271, 785 27 6, 315 6, 438 123 
269, 956 269, 6, 269 6, 846 577 
268, 592 267, 6, 224 7,307 1,083 
274, 798 272, 6, 343 7, 689 1,346 
281, 944 278, 6, 479 7, 671 1,192 
283, 380 278, 6, 484 9, 266. 2, 782 
285, 911 278, 6, 478 9, 050 2, 572 
294, 886 284, 6, 628 9, 198 2, 570 
300, 000 287, 6, 987 10, 000 8, 013 

Total savings if reduced rates were 
Pe Bet ESE K es as fine sak See he 15, 903 
1 Represents interest-bearing debt. The debt subject to debt ceiling is $305,300,000,000 June 30 1963. 


Source: 1963 Economic Report of the President, and Treasury Bulletin. Tabulation prepared by staff of Joint 


Economic Committee. 


Today interest charges on the debt 
make the largest single item in the 
Federal budget, except only national 
defense and the space program. 

We are now paying $10.1 billion in 
interest charges. This is almost half 
again as much as the budget for vet- 
erans’ services and benefits. It is almost 
half again the amount we spent for agri- 
culture and agricultural resources. It is 
almost half again the amount budgeted 
for health, education, and welfare. 

But big as the increase in interest 
charges on the Federal debt has been, 
however, its effect on the budget has been 


slight indeed compared to what the 
high-interest policy has done to the bud- 
get through its effects on the general 
economy. The high-interest policy has 
brought about high unemployment of 
men and machines, tremendous losses 
of income and profits and, consequently, 
tremendous losses in tax revenues to the 
Federal Government, as well as to the 
State and local governments. It has, 
when mioney was tightened with special 
vigor, brought about recessions, during 
which even larger increases in the debt 
occurred because profits and incomes fell 
and tax receipts fell. 
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This is how the big debt increases have 
come about during the years since Korea. 

It was thus in 1958 that the Eisen- 
hower deficit of $12.8 billion set a rec- 
ord for any peacetime deficit, planned 
or unplanned. Of course, that deficit 
was unplanned insofar as the adminis- 
tration was concerned. It cannot be said 
to have been entirely unwillful insofar 
as the Federal Reserve is concerned. In 
1957 we were having a boom in business 
investment—the building of new plants 
and business equipment of all kinds 
but the Federal Reserve in its judgment 
decided that that boom was going too 
- fast, that investment in new productive 
capacity was outrunning increases in 
consumer demand and the boom had to 
be stopped. Consequently the Federal 
Reserve tightened money and raised in- 
terest rates to choke off that boom and 
it did choke off the boom and precipi- 
tated the recession of late 1957 and 1958. 

But we would have a faf from com- 
plete story if we looked merely at the 
Tecession years when Federal revenues 
have dropped to find the causes of an 
increasing Federal debt instead of, as 
was Mr. Truman’s policy, a reduction in 
the Federal debt. 

The high interest policy has brought 
about chronically high unemployment, 
chronic underutilization of productive 
capacity, a chronically low rate of eco- 
nomic growth—and as a consequence 
Federal revenues greatly below what our 
past and present tax structure should 
have brought in. 

TWO MEANS OF REGULATING LEVELS OF ECO- 
NOMIC ACTIVITY UNDER A DEMOCRATIC GOV- 
ERNMENT 
In a market economy, or a so-called 

free enterprise economy, a government 

has two important ways of either stimu- 
lating or depressing economic activity. 

One is through the management of its 

fiscal affairs, and the other is through 

the management of its monetary affairs. 

Wisely or unwisely, these matters must 

be managed because there is no natural 

law to manage them. They must be 
the decision of government. 

By fiscal affairs, we mean, of course, 
the Federal budget—the expenditures on 
the one side and the tax structure on 
the other side. Generally speaking, a 
deficit in the budget stimulates the econ- 
omy because when we have a deficit the 
Federal Government is spending and 
placing more in the income stream than 
it is taking out of the income stream 
through taxes. It adds to total spend- 
ing. Conversely, when the Federal 
budget runs a surplus it is taking more 
out of the income stream than it is put- 
ting back, and this depresses the econ- 
omy. 

Of course, the question of how much 
of a stimulant or how much of a depres- 
sant we get from a given deficit or sur- 
plus depends upon other things, most 
especially upon how the taxes are im- 
posed. Generally speaking, a dollar of 
Federal spending stimulates the economy 
even when it is offset by a dollar of Fed- 
eral taxes and the budget is in balance. 
The reason is that the dollar of spending 
is paid for at least in part by income 
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which would otherwise have gone into 
savings. If the Government merely 
taxes away and spends a dollar which 
would have been spent anyway, then it 
adds nothing to economic activity, causes 
no increase in employment and no in- 
crease in production. So the stimulant 
or the depressant, as the case may be, 
depends to what extent the taxes are 
paid by the income receivers who charac- 
teristically save high percentages of their 
incomes, namely, the high-income fam- 
ilies and the big corporations. 

By managing our monetary affairs in 
ways to let the Nation’s money supply 
grow in proportion to growth in the 
economy we can also stimulate the econ- 
omy. Conversely, by reducing the sup- 
ply of money and boosting interest rates, 
or by holding the money supply more or 
less steady while the economy is trying 
to grow, we can depress the economy. 

In other words, under a democratic 
government, which places its faith and 
its preference in free enterprise, where 
the individual decisions of life are made 
in the marketplace, there are only two 
important ways by which the govern- 
ment can influence the general level of 
economic activity. By either of these 
two methods, government can put a 
brake on the economy or step on the ac- 
celerator. And if the two methods go in 
opposite directions, one method may be 
stepping on the brake while the other is 
simultaneously stepping on the accel- 
erator. i 

TWO GOVERNMENTS IN WASHINGTON: ONE 

PUBLIC, ONE SECRET 

The only trouble is that under our so- 
called democratic government, the two 
methods—fiscal management and mone- 
tary management—are in the hands of 
what are, for all practical purposes, two 
separate and independent governments. 
One is our constitutional Government 
making decisions through the legislative 
process, as provided by the Constitution. 
The other management is in the hands 
of the Federal Reserve System which 
regards itself as independent of the 
President, independent of the Congress, 
and independent of everybody else. 

Specifically, monetary management is 
in the hands of what is called the Fed- 
eral Open Market Committee. This 
should be made up, according to present 
law, of the seven members of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System plus five Federal Reserve bank 
presidents, supposedly serving on a ro- 
tational basis. In actual practice, the 
Federal Open Market Committee is 
made up of 19 members, consisting of 
the 7 members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, plus the 12 Federal Reserve 
bank presidents. 

These men meet in secret every 3 
weeks, debate among themselves how 
much stimulant or depressant they 
think the economy needs, and then 
quietly impose their decision by setting 
in motion the machinery which will de- 
termine the Nation’s money supply for 
the next 3 weeks and determine also 
what the level of interest rates will be. 
Twelve of these 19 men are neither 
elected nor appointed by the President. 
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They are appointed by representatives 

of the private banks whose profits are 

affected by the decisions they make. 

The other seven, while appointed by the 

President and confirmed by the Senate, 

are appointed to a 14-year term, with 

the result that a President frequently 
finds his hands tied by men that pre- 
vious Presidents have appointed. The 

President cannot fire these men and re- 

place them with others in order to carry 

out his policies and the pledges on which 
he was elected. 

ROOSEVELT AND TRUMAN ADMINISTRATIONS FOL- 
LOWED DEMOCRATIC POLICIES TO REDUCE THE 
DEBT AND PREVENT INFLATION 
In times of a national emergency, a 

strong President can, by the force of his 

office and public opinion, bring the Open 

Market Committee into the Government 

and bring about a coordination of mone- 

tary and fiscal policies. President 

Roosevelt was able to do this during 

World War II, and President Truman 

was able to keep the Federal Reserve 

System in the Government—that is, up 

until the beginning of 1951. At the be- 

ginning of 1951 the Federal Reserve 
withdrew from the Government and 
started following its independent poli- 
cies, and pursuing its independent goals. 

Even so, the only debt ceiling bill Con- 
gress enacted, or was asked to enact, 
during President Truman’s administra- 
tion was a bill to reduce the debt ceil- 
ing. The Truman administration made 
a very large reduction in the Federal 
debt. 

The policies of both the Roosevelt and 
Truman tions were the same 
as every Democratic administration from 
the time of Thomas Jefferson. These 
policies were to have an adequate supply 
of money, and a reasonable level of inter- 
est rates—in order to achieve full em- 
ployment and full production—but also 
to have sufficient taxes to pay the Gov- 
ernment’s bills. Their policies were to 
Keep the debt down and to have suffi- 
cient taxes to mop up excess purchasing 
power and prevent inflation in times 
when there was excess purchasing power. 

For 12 years, 1939 through 1951, mar- 
ket yields on long-term Government 
bonds were never allowed to go above 
2% percent and, of course, all other 
long-term interest rates stayed down 
accordingly. During most of these years 
market yields on 90-day Treasury bills 
were not allowed to go above three- 
eighths of 1 percent, and all other short- 
term interest rates stayed down accord- 
ingly. 


TWO GOVERNMENTS IN CONFLICT 


Now how is it that the two main eco- 
nomic instruments of government—fis- 
cal management and monetary man- 
agement—can be either coordinated or 
made to go in opposite directions, one 
offsetting or outpulling the other? 

A nation’s money supply at any given 
moment, in any industrial nation is 
determined by the conscious and delib- 
erate decisions of the people running 
the nation’s central bank. 

Some of us still think of the supply of 
money being limited by the natural sup- 
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ply of sea shells, beaver pelts, stones, 
bronze, gold, and other things, as has 
been the case in more primitive societies. 
Yet we know that this is not true in 
any modern industrial country of the 
world. In every economically advanced 
country in the world today, the supply 
of money is manmade, being governed 
by the decisions of the country’s central 
bank—or, in our country, the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The dollar is good for the purchase not 
just of gold or any other one commodity, 
it is good for the purchase of a tremen- 
dous variety of goods and services, such 
as our economy turns out. Conse- 
quently, our money is created as a claim 
to all kinds of goods and services, and 
created on the “backing” of all kinds of 
assets. 

In truth, our money is created mostly 
by the private commercial banks. Our 
money is mostly in the form of demand 
deposits. Any time a commercial bank 
makes a loan or investment, it creates 
the money with which it makes that 
loan or investment. Specifically, it 
creates a demand deposit in the process 
of making the loan or investment, so the 
money is created with the “backing” of 
any kind of asset that private bankers 
consider to be a sound security—one that 
assures them that the money will not 
be lost. 

What are the limits to the total 
amount of money private banks can 
create? 

The limits are imposed by the rules, 
regulations, and decisions of the Federal 
Open Market Committee. In a nutshell, 
the Federal Reserve System maintains at 
all times a limit on the amount of money 
which may be in existence, and the profit 
motives of the banks keep the actual 
amount of money in existence very close 
to that legal limit. ! 

When the money supply is allowed to 
grow in proportion to increases in the 
production of goods and services, then 
monetary policy has a neutral effect on 
economic activity. Indeed, when the 
Federal Reserve System was created, it 
was expected to be neutral and nothing 
else. It was expected to permit the 
money supply to grow automatically in 
proportion to the growth of the economy. 
Congress did not intend the System to 
try to regulate economic activity, either 
by increasing the money supply more 
rapidly than the economy grows or by 
suppressing the growth of the money 
supply. 

But since the Federal Reserve seceded 
from the Government, in 1951, it has 
been using a very heavy hand in eco- 
nomic regulations. Officials of the Sys- 
tem have held back the growth of the 
money supply, thinking, they said, that 
the economy needed a depressant in or- 
der to prevent inflation. 

Just consider these striking facts: In 
1951 the money supply amounted to 36 
percent of the gross national product, 
but in the years since, as the gross na- 
tional product has grown, the money 
supply has been reduced, relatively, until 
last year it was down to only 26 percent 
of the gross national product. 
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TABLE 4.—Gross national product and money 
supply 
{Billions of dollars} 


Demand Ratio 

d its Money 

Gross ustod supply 

Period national and to gross 

product | currency | national 

outside uct 

banks 

329. 0 119, 2 36.2 
347.0 125, 2 36.1 
365.4 128. 3 35.1 
303. 1 130. 3 35.9 
397.5 134.4 33. 8 
419. 2 136. 0 32.4 
142. 8 136. 7 30. 9 
444.5 138.4 31.1 
482.8 142.3 29.6 
503.4 140.9 28.0 
518.7 143, 2 27.6 
553. 6 146. 0 26.4 


Inevitably, as the money supply has 
been held back, interest rates have gone 
up and up and economic activity has 
been suppressed. 

Now there is very serious doubt wheth- 
er high interest rates have caused an 
individual family or business firm to 
save more because of the higher rates 
the family or firm could get on its money. 
But high interest rates have changed the 
income distribution, putting relatively 
more income into the hands of the high- 
income groups, and this has undoubtedly 
increased the level of savings in the 
country. High income groups save a 
large percentage of their income any- 
way, so when they receive a larger share 
of the income, total savings in the coun- 
try increase relative to total income. 

But while high interest rates increase 
the country’s savings from current in- 
come, they also reduce the level of in- 
vestment. When families and business 
firms have to pay high interest rates on 
funds to invest, they invariably invest 
less. This is the reason we have high 
unemployment and unutilized capacity 
today. All individuals and business firms 
in the country combined are trying to 
save more than they are trying to invest. 

The Federal Reserve people have 
brought us to this situation, notwith- 
standing huge Federal deficits which 
have tended to increase spending, em- 
ployment, production and income. They 
have done this in the name of fighting 
inflation. Inflation was a bugaboo 
throughout the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, and the Federal Reserve was still 
fighting “inflation” long after we had 
chronically high unemployment and un- 
utilized capacity. 

Taste 5.—Long-term interest rates before 
and after adoption of high-interest policy 


U.S, Mee PATS 

ernmen aa corpo- 

bonds rate bonds 
5-year average: 1940-44 2.34 2.77 
5-year average: 1945-49____ 2. 31 2.64 
1950.. 2 2.32 2.62 
1951... 2, 57 2. 86 
1952... 2.68 2. 96 
1953... 2.94 3. 20 
1954. 2.55 2.90 
1955. 2.84 3.06 
1950 3.08 3. 36 
1957. 3.47 3.89 
1958. 3.43 3.79 
1959. 4.08 4. 38 
1900 4.02 4.41 
1061. 3. 90 4.35 
— RAEN 3. 95 4.33 
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HIGH INTEREST FOR BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IS 
A HOAX 

During the Kennedy administration 
the excuse for high interest has been 
balance of payments. This is a hoax. 
The Joint Economic Committee has had 
expert investigations and studies made 
of this subject. All of these have come 
to the conclusion that the amount of 
funds which flow out of the country 
because of interest rate differentials, 
you could put in your eye. Funds flow 
out, yes. The banks make loans abroad, 
but for the purpose of financing exports 
or financing some other operations of a 
customer. American corporations build 
plants abroad and buy plants abroad, 
for a variety of reasons, but not because 
of interest rate differentials. 

If the Federal Reserve people really 
thought the flow of funds to be a serious 
problem, they would have made some 
suggestion for checking these flows. 
They would have made some suggestion 
for limiting the amount of money that 
the banks can lend in Western Europe, 
for limiting corporate investment in 
Western Europe, and for tying more of 
our foreign aid dollars to the purchase 
of goods and services in this country. 
They have made no suggestions. 

Between 1952 and 1960 wage and sal- 
ary payments in this country rose by 
58 percent while personal income from 
interest rose 112 percent, but we have 
not seen the end of the high interest 
policy yet. Between 1960 and March of 
this year—1963—personal income from 
interest has risen another 22 percent 
while wage and salary incomes have 
risen only 12 percent. The Federal Re- 
serve has simply not permitted an ade- 
quate increase in the money supply. 
It has checked off employment, produc- 
tion, incomes, and Federal revenues. 

I hope my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle will listen to this. I want 
to quote from a paper delivered in Janu- 
ary by Dr. Walter D. Fackler, associate 
dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago. Dr. Fack- 
ler said: 

For the past year, we have followed an 
essentially deflationary monetary policy, and 
I predict that we will suffer sad conse- 
quences therefrom. We have sacrificed the 
domestic interests of the country on an altar 
of gold and allowed the deficit in our inter- 
national balance of payments to override all 
other policy considerations. 


He then makes this pertinent observa- 
tion: 

The fact is that an economy can no more 
be run without money than a car can be 
run without gasoline. We have set the 
monetary carburetor on the economy so lean 
that it simply cannot generate sufficient 
power to move forward. 


Dr. Fackler was until recently on the 
staff of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and according to news 
reports, was a close adviser to Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon up to and through his cam- 
paign for Presidency. 


Walter D. Fackler, Business Spending 
and Government Fiscal Policy,” Journal of 
Business, January 1963 (University of Chi- 
cago Press), p. 2. 
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Over the years I have heard many Re- 
publican Members of this body deplore 
the Federal debt and deplore taxes; but 
I have never heard a Republican Mem- 
ber of this body deplore tight money or 
make any criticism of high interest. 
BASIC DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO POLITICAL 

PARTIES 

Since, but not including the adminis- 
tration of President Lincoln, this has 
been the basic difference between the two 
political parties: 

The Republican Party has stood for 
tight money and high interest, resulting 
in a high-price, low-production economy, 
while refusing to enact the taxes neces- 
sary to pay the public bills. I believe this 
is what is called maintaining a sound 
dollar. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, 
have stood for a policy of reasonable in- 
terest rates and a reasonable money 
growth, to let the economy grow, and 
for enacting or maintaining enough 
taxes to pay off the public debt. 

The Eisenhower administration in- 
augurated the policy of ascending inter- 
est rates, and in 8 years it increased the 
public debt by $23 billion. 

In contrast, the Truman administra- 
tion reduced the public debt by $22 bil- 
lion in the 5 years following the end of 
1945. If President Truman could have 
had his way, furthermore, he would have 
reduced the debt a great deal more. He 
fought to retain some of the taxes which 
the 80th Congress repealed. And he 
fought for increased taxes during the 
Korean war, which the Congress finally 
enacted, but only to the extent of about 
half of the increases President Truman 
asked for. 

The traditional difference between the 
political parties is not one of being for 
or against inflation, but one of how to 
fight inflation. On the record, the 
Democrats have a great deal better rec- 
ord of fighting inflation than the Repub- 
licans. 

President Roosevelt fought a long and 
very disappointing battle throughout the 
war years to try to get the Congress to 
enact higher taxes in order to pay for 
a larger share of the cost of the war as 
we went along and most particularly, to 
mop up excess purchasing power. He 
implored the Congress to pass and enact 
sufficient taxes to pay for at least one half 
of the war as we went along, but this was 
not done. We paid for only about one 
fourth of the cost of the war as we went 
along. Because some 11 million men and 
women in the armed services were mak- 
ing a very great sacrifice for their coun- 
try, President Roosevelt called for a ceil- 
ing on individual after-tax incomes of 
$25,000, but that too, was rejected. Let 
me remind you of some of the votes. 
THE PARTIES’ RECORD ON DEBT AND INFLATION 

When Congress met in January of 1943, 
there was almost unanimous agreement 
that some kind of pay-as-you-go plan to 
collect taxes was necessary. One of these 
plans was the so-called Ruml plan which 
contained a gimmick in that it provided 
for 100 percent forgiveness of taxes due 
on 1942 incomes. President Roosevelt 
opposed the Ruml plan saying it would 
cost some $9.8 billion. The vote in the 
House was on May 4, 1943 in which the 
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plan was defeated tentatively by only 
four votes. Among the Democrats there 
were only 14 “yes” votes for this infia- 
tionary plan and 192 votes against in- 
fiation. Among the Republicans, 188 
voted for inflation and only 11 voted 
against inflation. 

In July 1947, when inflationary pres- 
sures were still at a peak, the Republi- 
can-controlled 80th Congress enacted a 
very large tax-reduction bill. President 
Truman opposed that bill, and on July 8, 
Republicans in the House voted 233 for 
the bill and only 2 against. Among the 
Democrats, only 69 voted for the bill 
and 109 voted against this inflationary 
measure. 

President Truman vetoed that infla- 
tionary bill, saying it was “untimely” 
and that it was more important to pay 
off some of the national debt. On July 
18, the House voted to override the 
President’s veto; 236 Republicans voted 
to override the veto and enact this in- 
flationary measure, while only 2 Re- 
publican members voted against it. One 
hundred and five Democrats voted 
against it, and only sixty-three voted 
for it. Fortunately, on that occasion, 
the Senate refused to override the veto. 

But, on February 2, of the next year, 
1948, the House passed a bill again. 
Republicans voted 234 for the bill, and 
only 1 Republican voted against this in- 
flationary measure. One hundred and 
eighteen Democrats voted against it, and 
only sixty-three voted for it. 

Again President Truman vetoed that 
inflationary bill; but this time, the Con- 
gress overrode his veto. The vote in the 
House on April 2 was 229 Republicans 
for that inflationary measure, and only 
3 Republicans against it. Among the 
Democrats, 82 voted for it and 83 voted 
against it. 

The elections of 1948 should have 
demonstrated to all concerned that the 
American people want fiscal responsi- 
bility and know where fiscal responsi- 
bility lies. President Truman later said 
that he was the only man in history who 
had been elected President by reason of 
vetoing a bill to cut taxes. 

Yet fiscal responsibility continued to 
be more talked about, in some quarters, 
than actually practiced. At the begin- 
ning of the Korean war, President Tru- 
man asked for a $10 billion increase in 
taxes to help meet the cost of that war 
on a pay-as-you-go basis and to avoid 
inflation. A bill providing for a $5.7 bil- 
lion tax increase finally passed the 
House on October 19, 1951. But there 
were only 37 Republican votes for it, and 
126 votes against it. Democrats voted 
147 for the tax increase and only 84 
against it. 

It was shortly after President Tru- 
man’s special message of February ask- 
ing for a tax increase, and the poor re- 
ception this message received from 
Congress, that the Federal Reserve offi- 
cials seceded from the Government and 
set up their own government to handle 
economic regulation in their own way. 
The so-called Federal Reserve-Treasury 
accord was announced to the public, and 
the Federal Reserve broke the 2½- per- 
cent interest-rate ceiling on Government 
bonds that had prevailed throughout 
World War II and post-War II years. 
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They began raising interest rates and, 
except for some minor and temporary 
hee have been raising them ever 
since. 


THE ACCUMULATED DEBT CAUSED BY INSUFFI- 
CIENT WARTIME TAXES AND EISENHOWER HIGH 
INTEREST 


Here in a nutshell are the causes of 
the large public debt and also the causes 
of the inflation of the postwar years. 
First, the huge cost of World War N and 
Congress refusal to enact sufficient taxes 
to pay more of the cost of that war at a 
time when it could have been paid with- 
out causing any loss of production or un- 
employment, and when the taxes were 
needed to prevent inflation. Second, the 
high interest policy that began to be im- 
posed on the economy at the outset of 
the Eisenhower administration. 

I think most of us realized at the time 
what the results of our failure to enact 
sufficient wartime taxes would be. 

Only yesterday I happened to be look- 
ing over some of the many speeches I 
made on the floor of this Chamber in 
those years. 

For example, on March 8, 1944, I made 
a lengthy speech in the House pointing 
out these things, saying: 


FIRST AND SECOND CROP OF WAR MILLIONAIRES 
IN WORLD WAR NO. 2 


Imagine the discouragement of a Chief 
Executive who is trying to liquidate the debt 
in a reasonable time asking for $16 billion 
and getting a tax-remission bill of $7,500 
million, Congress went in the opposite direc- 
tion and created the first crop of war million- 
aires in this war. Then, on top of that, when 
he asked for more money this last year, and 
we passed another bill, instead of it being 
for $10,500 million that the Treasury asked 
for, it was supposed to be $2,500 million, but 
after you take the “deducts” out of it you 
had less than $850 million left. 
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I am personally greatly disappointed in 
this Congress not raising the money to pay 
our huge war debt in order that it might be 
paid as much as possible as the war goes on 
and not pass it on the shoulders of these 
fighting men on the 55 fighting fronts of the 
world when they come back here and re- 
assume their positions in civilian life. We 
should not do that. We should pay up this 
debt as we go along just as much as we can, 
but to that end this Congress has not co- 
operated. 


INFLATION CAN CAUSE LOSS OF WAR 


Inflation can cause the loss of this war. 
Inflation is serious. You cannot have two 
or three hundred billion dollars in money 
in a country with 135 million people and 
not have a serious inflation threat unless 
there are adequate, proper, and substantial 
inflation controls. This Congress has not 
cooperated to that end. This Congress has 
been going in the direction of ruinous in- 
flation and in the direction of destroying 
those dams that are holding back that res- 
ervoir of purchasing power which is calcu- 
lated to go over the dam at any time and 
destroy the purchasing power of the people’s 
money. 


Then here is a speech I made about 
a year later, on January 4, 1945, in which 
I said: 

HIGHER TAXES WOULD BE JUSTIFIED 

I believe in higher taxes right now, and I 
would vote for higher taxes. 

I think it is right that we should pay as 
much of the cost of this war as we go along 
as it is possible. Every dollar that is not 
paid now is borrowed on long-term bonds, 
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and the history of long-term bonds is that 

by the time you have paid the long-term 

bonds you have paid a dollar in interest for 
every dollar you have borrowed. 
* * * * . 

Another reason why we should pay is 
that we have tens of billions of dollars of 
excess purchasing power floating around, 
the most serious menace, from an inflation- 
ary standpoint, facing our country today; 
and the more taxes we pay as we are able to 
pay them the more money we are siphoning 
off in the form of dangerous dollars that will 
assist us in preventing inflation. ‘There are 
three good reasons why I believe we should 
pay just as much of the cost of this war as 
we go as it is possible for us to pay. 

THE WAY TO SOLVE THE DEBT PROBLEM AND THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IS FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT TO GOVERN 
As to the second wrong policy—the 

high interest policy—I think most of us 

also recognize where this is leading. I 

have made quite a few speeches on this 

subject also, but will spare the Members 
any further quotations. 

So here is the ridiculous posture these 
great United States are in today; two 
governments in effect: One a constitu- 
tional democratically elected govern- 
ment influencing the level of economic 
activity by laws enacted by a Congress 
and approved by the President; the 
other, a kind of private and secret gov- 
ernment with powers to overrule and in 
all practical effect, veto the decisions 
made by the constitutional government. 
The constitutional government can and 
has gone deeper and deeper into debt in 
an effort to achieve certain goals spelled 
out in the law as to maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power. 
The other private government, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, has offset these ac- 
tions and defeated these goals, by tight- 
ening the supply of money, raising 
interest rates, and causing more unem- 
ployment than our constitutional gov- 
ernment could offset by going into debt. 

I see no way to eliminate the huge 
unemployment, to bring the United 
States into the family of nations en- 
joying rapid economic growth, to stop 
the deficits, and begin reducing the Fed- 
eral debt, except by bringing the Federal 
Reserve back into the Government, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]: 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
interested in hearing the gentleman from 
Texas speak of the do-gooders. He 
ought to know, he has been voting that 
way long enough. I would like to point 
out to him, if I may have his attention, 
one of the beneficiaries of his do-goodism 
all over the world. 

An advertisement in one of the local 
papers a couple of weeks ago, reads as 
follows: 

NOTICE OF REDEMPTION—MATURING STATE OF 

ISRAEL BONDS 
The redemption of 1951 Independence Is- 


sue Savings Bonds wil begin on May 1, 1963. 
Payment of principal and accrued interest 


will amount to 150 percent of the original 
issue price. Bonds will be eligible for re- 
demption on or after the 12th anniversary of 
the issue date. 


Not bad, is it, Mr. Parman, 150 percent. 
Mr. Chairman, I am glad the State of 
Israel’s bonds are in such good condition, 
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do not misunderstand me, but Israel is 
one of the annual beneficiaries of the 
foreign aid program which the gentle- 
man from Texas has been voting for. 
Incidentally, Israel is running a foreign 
aid program of its own. 

I might add that the multibillion dol- 
lars foreign aid program is a part of the 
spending by this free-wheeling Govern- 
ment that gets us into the situation we 
are in today. 

On January 1, 1963, we had in this 
country $1,700 billion of public and pri- 
vate debt, and it is about time somebody 
applied the brakes. If the gentleman 
from Texas is so interested in interest 
rates, he can, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives, initiate action 
to do something about it any time he 
wants to. I do not know whether his 
committee will follow him, but he can 
initiate the action any time he wants. 

Now, I would like to say to my good 
friend from Arkansas [Mr. Mis] that 
I hope he believes in balanced budgets. 
I would appreciate it very much if he 
would get my bill, H.R. 144, out of his 
committee and to the House floor. It 
provides for balanced budgets and or- 
derly payments on the Federal debt. 
The gentleman does believe in a balanced 
budget? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I certainly do, and if the 
gentleman’s bill results in balanced 
budgets I will be most interested in it. 

Mr. GROSS. It provides for a bal- 


anced budget. 

Mr. MILLS. Does it balance the 
budget? 

Mr. GROSS. Just get the bill out on 


the floor and let us see how many will 
vote against it. 

I have felt a little left out today on 
this anniversary of the semiannual in- 
crease in the debt ceiling. The distin- 
guished majority whip, Mr. Bocas, did 
not send me a telegram this year asking 
me to be on the floor to help put this 
shenanigan across. 

Despite the fact that he did not invite 
me to be here I have been on hand all 
afternoon and I have seen the messen- 
gers coming and going on the House 
floor, not Western Union messengers, but 
messengers serving the gentleman from 
Louisiana and others, apparently report- 
ing on the nose count. Apparently there 
have been a lot of trips through the rose 
garden. I did not know we had one here 
on Capitol Hill, as well as at the White 
House. Anyway it has been interesting 
to watch the reports come to the floor 
of the House on how the Democrat vote 
on this bill stacks up. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat what I have 
said on other occasions when bills to in- 
crease the debt ceiling have been before 
the House: I will not vote to lock this 
yoke around the necks of American tax- 
payers, their children, and those yet un- 
born. There is but one solid answer to 
this staggering debt and deficit and that 
is to limit spending to revenues collected 
by the Federal Government. To pass on 
this unconscionable mortgage of debt to 
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the innocent children of today and to- 
morrow is cowardly. 

I cannot in good conscience vote to in- 
crease the debt limit for I am convinced 
that continued profligacy is the certain 
road to chaos and ruin for this Nation. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
LMr. Boces]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
very interested to hear the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa refer to the pro- 
posed legislation as “shenanigans.” I 
think maybe this reflects, at least in 
some degree, the amount of responsi- 
bility which the opposition has brought 
to this debate. In addition, the business 
about “pressures” being exerted to in- 
fluence anyone’s vote is also a subject 
that I should like to talk about, and I 
would like to talk about it at consider- 
able length. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like, in the 
light of the debate today, to say that I, 
too, support this bill, and to say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that I have not 
been down to take a trip through the 
rose garden, or not since I have been in 


Congress. 
Mr. GROSS. You are apparently the 
only one that has not. 


Mr. STAGGERS. Maybe I have been 
neglected. But, I would like to say, in 
the light of circumstances today and 
our responsibility to the free world, I 
do not see how we can do otherwise 
than vote for this bill, if we are going 
to be prepared and keep our astronauts 
in space. 

Mr. BOGGS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s remarks. 

Just for the purpose of the Recorp— 
and I wish the gentleman from Iowa 
would give me his attention—I am sorry 
I did not send him a telegram. I will 
send him one the next time. I consider 
the gentleman a very able Member of 
the Congress. I know he is always here, 
and I know he does not need a telegram 
to remind him to attend a session of this 
body. 

However, I was surprised to hear him 
use the word “shenanigans” in referring 
to this legislation. Now, during the 8 
years of President Eisenhower’s admin- 
istration, I can say that not once but at 
least a half a dozen times Secretary 
George Humphrey, who I consider an 
able, responsible, partiotic American, 
came to me and other Democratic mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means and asked us to support leg- 
islation increasing the debt ceiling. Mr. 
Humphrey was not the only Republican 
Secretary of the Treasury who did that, 
and there was not any rose garden in- 
volved and there were not any shenan- 
igans” involved. Mr. Robert Anderson, 
Secretary Humphrey’s successor as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, also came to me 
and to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts], and to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Krocu] and other Dem- 
ocratic members of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and asked us to 
increase the national debt ceiling for 
President Eisenhower's administration. 
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Mr. Chairman, without any arm twist- 
ing, without any shenanigans, we in- 
creased the debt ceiling not once, not 
twice, not three times but eight times. 
That is the record, and it speaks for it- 
self. In reviewing this, I am not being 
critical of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes], or the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], both of whom 
spoke in favor of these debt increases. 
i have the quotes here. I could make 
them a part of the RECORD. 

In any event, the point I make is that 
what was required for fiscal responsibil- 
ity and fiscal stability then is required 
for the same identical objectives today. 

Mr. H Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

a BOGGS. I will be very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman has 
referred to me. 

Mr. BOGGS. In a most complimen- 
tary fashion. 

Mr. HALLECK. I understaand, and 
certainly any reference I make to him 
would be most complimentary. 

Mr. BOGGS. Surely. 

Mr. HALLECK. I just want to say 
that never at any of these times was 
there what we call a planned deficit; 
in other words, in my opinion, with all 
of the proposals for excessive govern- 
mental spending that are presently be- 
fore us, I am not going to go along with 
an invitation to that kind of excessive 
spending. I think the time has come for 
us to call a halt, and I expect to vote 
that way today. 

Mr. BOGGS. Well, I am not going 
to argue with the gentleman. I do not 
know what he means by “planned defi- 
cit.” I know back in 1954, under the 
administration of President Eisenhower, 
we had a planned deficit, and I know 
that out of 8 years of the Eisenhower 
administration, if my memory serves mé 
right, 5 years of those 8 years had defi- 
cits—either “planned” or unplanned“ 
and some were the biggest in our history. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BOGGS. No, I do not yield any 
further. I do not have but a few min- 
utes. š 

Mr. Chairman, I would say further that 
during the Eisenhower administration 
we also had the biggest peacetime deficit 
in the history of the United States, $13 
billion. Now that one may not have been 
planned and as a matter of fact. 

Mr. HALLECK. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Well, yes, I will yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman knows 
that during President Eisenhower’s 8 
years, for 6 years he had a Democrat- 
controlled Congress and you were voting 
money that he did not want you to vote. 
and you were trying to force him to 
spend it even sometimes over his veto. 

Mr. BOGGS. I do not yield any fur- 
ther. If the people did not approve of 
the Democratic Congress they could have 
voted us out of office at least three times, 
because 6 years during your 8 years you 
had a Democratic Congress. So the an- 
swer is that the people of the United 
States must have approved of the Demo- 
cratic Congress because they kept on re- 
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electing us. I think that is the answer 
to the gentleman from Indiana. In 
addition to that, when 1960 rolled around 
they figured they had better have a 
Democratic President and they elected a 
Democratic President, too, and he is in 
office now. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. No, I cannot yield now. 

Mr. Chairman, all I am saying to the 
Members on both sides of the aisle is 
that whether the gentleman from Indi- 
ana admits it or not, and whether he uses 
this fancy phrase about planned deficits 
or not, the facts are that when he was 
in power, when his President was in 
power, the Democrats almost to a man 
voted to give him the fiscal responsibility 
to manage this debt. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] is using some 
fancy language to come up with an irre- 
sponsible result. I do not care how you 
cut it, that is what it amounts to. Why 
do I say that? Everyone knows that 
money is like everything else, and while 
I do not pretend to be an authority on it, 
I do know that the cost of borrowing 
varies with the condition of the market 
and the supply and demand, and that 
the leeway you give the Treasury will in 
large part determine whether or not it 
can borrow on favorable conditions. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if the Secretary of 
the Treasury, whether he be Mr. Hum- 
phrey or Mr. Anderson or Mr. Dillon, has 
to manage that debt and has no leeway 
or just a small leeway in which he can 
operate and in which he can move, then 
all of the people who realize that situa- 
tion will take advantage of it. There- 
fore, rather than saving the taxpayers’ 
money, it costs them money. 

Mr. Chairman, then there is another 
matter, and what I am saying is not Mr. 
Dillon’s doctrine, because both Mr. An- 
derson and Mr. Humphrey told me this 
in substance, and I believed it: We have 
the question of the effect of this on bal- 
ance of payments. There is the ques- 
tion of the effect of the failure to sell 
Government securities on the short-term 
interest rate. This failure would cer- 
tainly reduce the short-term rate here 
and cause funds and therefore gold to 
flow abroad to seek a higher rate of 
return. So, again, rather than increas- 
ing our fiscal situation we do just exactly 
the opposite. We make our situation 
that much more difficult, 

Mr. Chairman, I know that we will 
argue back and forth about the debt, 
about appropriations, and about planned 
deficits, and so on- But I say we are 
confronted with the fact that the issue 
here is whether or not this Government, 
as the governments which have preceded 
this one, whether they be Democratic or 
Republican—shall have the freedom in 
which to act to manage this debt for the 
best interest of all the people of the 
United States, whether they be Demo- 
crats or Republicans. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I say fiscal 
responsibility means to vote for that kind 
of program, and not against it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have, I think, two 
issues before us today. One issue is how 
much borrowing authority must we give 
the Secretary of the Treasury in order to 
properly manage the debt and meet the 
bills that we know are coming due. And 
in that issue is the dollar amount that we 
authorize today. 

As far as I am concerned the issue is 
between whether we shall continue the 
$305 billion of borrowing authority which 
the Treasury has today or whether we 
should do as the committee bill suggests, 
raise that to $309 billion for the next 90 
days or so; in other words, give them $4 
billion more borrowing authority than 
they have at the present time. 

That is one issue. Then we come 
down to what I think is another and 
most important issue and maybe the 
overriding issue as it faces this Congress. 
That issue is the fiscal policy of the Na- 
tion. Are we going to put our stamp of 
approval on ever-increasing deficits, even 
planned deficits, by giving the Treasury 
and the administration everything it 
wants—great “comfort”? in the limita- 
tion, so that the debt ceiling has no 
meaning as far as exercising any re- 
straint on spending? Or are we going to 
call a halt to the administration’s bor- 
rowing authority in the hope that by that 
we will make them live somewhat within 
their means? 

This is the fourth request in 2 years 
for an increase in authority to borrow. 
In June of 1961 we increased it by $13 
billion; in March of 1962 by an addi- 
tional $2 billion up to the $300 billion 
level. And last July another $8 billion 
increase to $308 billion, although there 
was the variable in that increase. It has 
come down to $305 billion and will go 
down on June 24 to $300 billion, and then 
on June 30, unless something is done, 
down to $285 billion. 

Now the fourth request of the admin- 
istration is before us with the assurance 
that they are going to come in for a fifth 
increase within 90 days. The majority 
acknowledges, and the bill acknowledges 
by its termination date, that we will be 
back in here for a further increase, be- 
yond the $309 billion proposed by the 
committee bill, for the period after 
August. 

Now, for some maybe voting to increase 
the national debt may have become 
rather routine—a meaningless gesture. 

We used to face this issue every couple 
of years. Then we narrowed it down so 
we considered the debt limit every year. 
Then we got down to figuring it almost 
on a 6-month basis. Now we are getting 
down to a 90-day basis. In a way that 
makes it a meaningless thing. And cer- 
tainly to give the Treasury, every time 
they ask, every cent they want makes it 
a meaningless gesture. The $309 billion 
that they are asking for between now 
and August 31 is just what the Secretary 
said he wanted. 

By approving the committee bill we 
will make the process meaningless. In 
addition, we put the stamp of approval 
on the administration’s spending policy, 
including its policy of planned deficits. 

Reference was made by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Karsten] and also 
by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Ho.irretp] to what they said was our 
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difference in attitude when we consid- 
ered some former debt increases and 
our position now. Another Member said 
the Members on our side and their side 
both supported increases in the debt 
limit in the Eisenhower administration. 

Let me say that so far as attitude to- 
ward fiscal policy is concerned we have a 
difference as between night and day be- 
tween the fiscal policy of this administra- 
tion and the fiseal policy of the Eisen- 
hhower administration. This is not a 
matter of petty partisan politics. I think 
there is a great difference in fiscal phi- 
losophy between a great majority of the 
Members on the majority side and those 
on our side as to what is good, what is 
sound. I think that is one of the big 
differences between our parties today. 

You will recall that during the Eisen- 
hower years every conceivable effort was 
made by that administration to achieve 
a balanced budget, and we did achieve a 
balanced budget. Yet we were criticized 
in the political campaign and by some 
of the Members on the Democratic side 
who did not agree with that philosophy. 
We were accused of being too budget 
conscious, too dollar conscious, of being 
heartless because we did not support all 
kinds of new spending programs but in- 
stead tried to hold the line. The Eisen- 
hower administration was trying to hold 
the line. Sometimes, Mr. Chairman, I 
will agree they did not try to hold it as 
tightly as I would like to have seen them 
do, but that was their announced effort 
and their goal, and I think everybody 
has to agree they make a solid effort in 
that direction. We were criticized, and 
maybe we lost some campaigns because 
of that, because we wanted to protect the 
value of the dollar, because we wanted to 
see balanced budgets, because we wanted 
to see a stop toinflation. Therefore, we 
resisted some of the new spending pro- 
grams that were offered and as a result 
of our opposition we were called heart- 
less. As you recall, that was the issue. 

When our administration was trying 
to hold the line I said I would give them 
every penny they needed for proper man- 
agement of the debt, and I will even give 
this administration what it has to have, 
but I am not going to give it one cent 
more than it has to have. That is the 
issue as far as the figure is concerned. 

So I say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Karsten] and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HoLIFIELD] and the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boces], 
you had an entirely different fiscal policy 
situation then than you have now, be- 
cause there is no question that the ad- 
ministration believes that one of the 
ways to get the economy moving is 
greater Government spending and great- 
er deficits. They told us they plan defi- 
cits to 1967 as a minimum. Other econ- 
omists tell us that the deficits will go 
to at least 1972 under the proposals we 
have before us. 

For fiscal 1963, the administration was 
able to get Congress to go along with this 
economic philosophy through the simple 
expedient of forecasting an unrealistic 
increase in Federal revenues—enough to 
meet the desired level of Federal spend- 
ing. We had the fiction of a balanced 
budget. 
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In November of last year, after all of 
the appropriation measures had been en- 
acted, and Congress adjourned, the fic- 
tion was abandoned. The administra- 
tion then flatly predicted a deficit of over 
$8 billion due to a short fall of revenues. 

For fiscal 1964, the administration has 
adopted a different approach. The ad- 
ministration now openly advocates a 
deficit of $12 billion. However, this 
time the administration adds a “sweet- 
ener” to the spending package—tax re- 
duction to divert attention from its 
spending program. 

I ask you, Can there be any doubt as to 
the administration’s economic policies? 

Professor Samuelson—one of the Pres- 
ident’s economic advisers—recently 
characterized the concern over Federal 
deficits as “upside down economics.” 
The professor said that it was wrong to 
rely upon an improvement in Federal 
revenues as a source for reducing tax 
rates. Tax reduction, the professor 


- wrote, was not designed for that pur- 


pose. Rather, tax reduction was in- 
tended to produce a larger Federal 
deficit. 

There is no doubt but that is their plan. 
I just differ with them. I say that is 
not going to produce prosperity, it is 
going to produce inflation, it is going to 
raise havoc with our old people who are 
on pensions, with savings and invest- 
ments. It is going to mean devaluation 
of the dollar. It is the thing that is 
going to hurt our balance of payments 
if anything does. That is the reason I 
cannot approve of their fiscal policy, and 
I cannot, therefore, lend my support to 
a bill that is geared to approving that 
fiscal policy. 

It is just that simple. 

We are here today because of a 
planned deficit as part of the admin- 
istration’s fiscal policy. Another debt 
bill will be up here again in August, if 
this committee bill is adopted for a fur- 
ther increase. 

Does any Member really subscribe to 
the belief that we can deliberately con- 
tinue to spend $8 billion, $10 billion, $12 
billion each year in excess of what we 
take inin revenue? Those who do, those 
who believe that we should and can do 
that and who believe that no day of 
reckoning will come should certainly vote 
for this bill. But what they really 
should do, to be honest about it, is to 
say, let us repeal the debt ceiling. Why 
have a debt ceiling if that is your at- 
titude? Why have a ceiling on the debt? 
Let them borrow whatever they want at 
any time to spend as fast as they can 
get the authority to spend and find ways 
and means to spend. But if you do not 
believe that we can continue to live be- 
yond our means, then I think you have 
to take a real hard look at the legisla- 
tion that is before us today. Then you 
will decide that you cannot give them 
more than $305 billion, the continuation 
of the present level, as far as their bor- 
rowing authority is concerned. 

I was quite amazed at the chairman’s 
description of the dire consequences that 
would result if we did not give the com- 
mittee and the Treasury the full author- 
ity for borrowing that is asked by the 
committee. I agree, Mr. Chairman, that 
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if we went to $285 billion that it would 
produce a situation that the administra- 
tion could not live with. I agree they 
could not live with $300 billion. But I 
say to you, they can live with $305 bil- 
lion, which is their present authority, 
and their own figures prove it. Just turn 
to the minority report and look at the 
table there. It shows they can live with- 
in it. 


Let me give you a little history, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not know whether you 
will remember this, but I assume you do. 
The same appeal was made last year, 
and you did not adopt the Republican 
motion to recommit because of the dire 
consequences. The committee at that 
time proposed a ceiling of $308 billion at 
the high point in the year. At that time 
I said they could live within a debt ceil- 
ing of $306 billion. The motion to re- 
commit that I made at that time called 
for a ceiling at that point of $306 bil- 
lion. Look at the record. They got by 
with $305.5 billion of outstanding in- 
debtedness at their high point. They did 
it. 

This shows the padding that goes into 
the Treasury’s basic requests. They tore 
their hair last year saying that we 
should have given them even more than 
the $308 billion. But I said that we 
could get by with $306 billion and we did. 
They could do it now with $305 bil- 
lion. 

The Treasury under a $305 billion debt 
ceiling can operate on an average cash 
balance of between $3 billion and $4 bil- 
lion and with only a few days in which 
the minimum cash balance falls below 
the $3 billion level. Frankly, I am not 
even sure the Treasury needs this cash 
balance of $3 billion that they are talk- 
ing about. 

There has been an odd new argument 
that enters this debate. The chairman 
made it and the committee makes it in 
its majority report. We did not hear the 
argument made before the committee 
but it has something to do with the 
Treasury having to have some cash lying 
around in commercial banks on special 
deposit, sort of as favors to the banks 
or the area in which the banks are lo- 
cated. This is done, to use the phrase 
in the report, to smooth out the eco- 
nomic impact of Government operations 
in various areas of the United States. 

The chairman suggested today it would 
be awful if we had to pull this money out 
and put it in some central bank, we 
could not leave it spread around: Let 
me remind you this money is not draw- 
ing any interest at all. Since when do 
we have to borrow money at high inter- 
est rates in order to have cash lying 
around in banks that we do not get any 
interest on? That is the new argument 
that is now being presented. If that is 
what we are borrowing money for, if that 
is what we are increasing the debt for, I 
think it is high time we stop raising 
the borrowing authority of this Govern- 
ment. 

Another argument that the chairman 
made was something about the fact that 
our ability to sell 90-day notes helps 
our gold balance. As I sat there and 
listened to his argument, and I got the 
impression that he was suggesting that 
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we had to keep borrowing, so we could 
keep selling 90-day notes. I know that 
is not what he was saying. The greatest 
advantage to our people would be a bal- 
anced budget and not having to borrow 
at all. 

If the $305 billion debt ceiling is difi- 
cult, there are ways the Treasury can 
get out of any possible difficulty. One 
is cutting back on the level of spending. 
The Kennedy administration showed 
they could do that in 1961, as pointed 
out by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis], when they cut back $1,200 mil- 
lion in expenditures under Executive 
pressure. Let us put a little gumption 
behind the President and ask him to do 
it again, to do what he did in 1961. 

Also the administration can sell assets. 
I am not suggesting the sale of assets, 
and I do not say that is necessarily al- 
ways a good policy. But I do say that 
if that is what is essential at times to 
solve this debt management problem 
they are talking about, maybe that is a 
desirable thing to do. The administra- 
tion did doit. They did it this year. 

When the administration admitted 
they had not done anything to solve the 
problem resulting from the transition to 
a debt ceiling of $305 billion, some of us 
suggested, “What about improving your 
cash position by selling some of your 
assets that you have? You have a fine 
market for them today, they will bring 
more money than ever before, it is a good 
market for these securities.” We said, 
“Try tha ae 

The committee did not accede to the 
request and held the $307 billion ceiling 
at that time. So the administration did 
sell assets and sold them to their ad- 
vantage. 

We suggested various things they could 
do. The chairman made it appear that 
all the impact would fall on one sugges- 
tion. What we are suggesting is there 
are Many means and all they have to do is 
to find the blend of those means in order 
to accomplish an improvement in their 
fiscal situation and in their cash situ- 
ation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Wisconsin for 
the statement he is making. The gen- 
tleman is one of the most able members 
of the great Committee on Ways and 
Means. He is a great student of our tax 
situation and our fiscal policy. If I un- 
derstand him correctly, I agree with him 
completely. At this point in the conduct 
of the affairs of this Congress, we have 
coming before us most of the appropri- 
ation bills and we also have before us one 
new proposition after another for spend- 
ing money. 

Now, the issue, it seems to me, is sim- 
ply this: Are we, by our action here to- 
day, going to invite the continuation of 
excessive appropriations and the imposi- 
tion of new expenditure programs to the 
end that never shall we see again a bal- 
anced budget in this country? To my 
mind, that would be disaster pure and 
simple. As I said a little bit ago, I am 
not going to put my stamp of approval 
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on it at this juncture. The gentleman 
has spoken of a motion to recommit. Do 
I understand he will, at the proper time, 
offer a motion to recommit? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman from Indiana is accurate in 
both statements, both as to his conclu- 
sion as to the issue before us and as to 
the motion to recommit. 

At the proper time I will submit a mo- 
tion to recommit establishing a borrow- 
ing authority, continuing the present 
borrowing authority, of $305 billion. 

Support of the motion to recommit 
which I will offer will not bring about 
disaster. 

The adoption of a debt ceiling of $305 
billion would not “wreck” any necessary 
Federal program. It would not in any 
manner impair the national defense. 

It will not inhibit the normal opera- 
tion of the Government's financing. 

It will not even operate to “roll back” 
Federal spending—as much as I would 
like to do so. 

It merely “freezes” the existing spend- 
ing level. 

In supporting such a bill, the Congress 
will be saying that Federal spending 
should be held in check at least until 
such time as we have the revenues to 
pay the bills. That is the only pru- 
dent course open to us. 

The adoption of such a ceiling—$305 
billion—would serve notice on the ad- 
ministration that the Congress—and the 
people—do not accept the concept of a 
planned deficit as being any less harmful 
than a deficit which has not been 
planned. 

Are you—the Members of the House— 
prepared to meet in this Chamber every 
few months and vote an increase in the 
Federal debt? If you are perfectly will- 
ing to do that—or do not care—then vote 
for the administration’s proposal. If 
not, the only recourse is to support the 
counterproposal of a $305 billion debt 
limit. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I just want to say, 
first of all, that I will support the motion 
to recommit, and I trust on that we can 
call the roll. If the motion to recommit 
does not prevail, then certainly I am go- 
ing to do everything I can to see that we 
call the roll on passage here. 

Something has been suggested a time 
or two about the political consequences; 
that to win politically is to just spend 
more of the taxpayers’ money. Ido not 
believe that is very popular in the coun- 
try today. If it is popular and if it is 
what the people of this country really 
want, then my mail does not speak the 
truth and, from conversations I have 
had, that the people I am privileged to 
represent do not speak the truth. On the 
contrary, I am convinced from every- 
thing I have seen that the people of this 
country are concerned about the in- 
creased excessive, extravagant Govern- 
ment spending, and they want us to do 
something about it. Here is the time 
and place to do something. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman and I certainly agree 
with him. 
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Let me repeat. The motion to recom- 
mit will provide for a continuation of the 
present ceiling. There is no reason in 
the world why they cannot live within 
that ceiling, and their own figures prove 
it. Just turn to the table in the minority 
report which shows what their situation 
would be under the $305 billion ceiling. 
It is a responsible position. I admit they 
could not live with $285 billion. We are 
not saying that they cannot have any 
more authority, but, Mr. Chairman, if 
we go beyond that, we will be simply put- 
ting our stamp of approval on spending, 
and that I cannot do. 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr, MILLS. Just for information, is 
the gentleman’s motion to recommit an 
increase in the permanent debt ceiling 
from $285 to $305 billion. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. We weed 
out all this gobbledegook about tempo- 
rary and permanent ceilings. We simply 
say that you shall have the same bor- 
rowing authority that you have today, 
$305 billion. 

Mr. MILLS. And that is permanent? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. We are 
not suggesting that we are coming back 
in 30 or 60 or 90 days and give you any 
more, We will see how you get along 
and what kind of example you set. Also, 
how you perform, and then you come 
back and show us what you need and we 
will judge whether you should get it at 
that time. 

That is really in a sense, Mr. Chair- 
man, what we told them in the commit- 
tee last February. We said you had bet- 
ter go and see what you can do and then 
come back and show us what kind of 
progress you can make to get yourselves 
out of your difficulties, and I would take 
the same attitude as far as that situation 
is concerned at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think we 
should tell them right off, as the com- 
mittee bill does: “Do what you want, 
boys, because you can come back and we 
will give you another increase at the end 
of August.” I say let us not give them 
any indication to come back. Let us 
tell them, “You get to work and live 
within the $305 billion, and if you try 
your best and do not succeed, then come 
back and we will take a look to see what 
we can do to help you out of your situa- 
tion.” 

Mr, Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of the time on our side. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time on this side 
to the distinguished leader of the House, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
under President Eisenhower there were 
eight specific occasions on which the 
Eisenhower administration asked the 
Congress for a change in the debt limit, 
or for a continuation of temporary in- 
creases in it. On one of those occasions 
a very distinguished Member of this 
House on the Republican side, on June 8, 
1960, said, and I quote: 

Would you vote today against the tempo- 
rary increase in the debt If you 
would, then you had better be ready to yote 
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not only for the extension of the taxes in 
this bill and the revenue involved, but you 
had better be ready to vote for additional 
taxes on our already heavily burdened tax- 
payers. Those are just the fiscal facts, and 
you had better face up to them. 


Those are the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BYRNES]. 

Mr. Chairman, on another occasion, on 
June 26, 1961, another very prominent 
Republican Member in debate on a bill 
of this kind said: 

On this occasion, as in the past, I shall vote 
for this increase because, as I have heard 
from responsible people in our Government 
through the years, it would be unthinkable 
for the Government of the United States to 
default on its current obligations. It could 
mean chaos and a rough situation indeed 
both at home and abroad. 


Mr. Chairman, those are the words of 
my distinguished friend, the minority 
e the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]. Those words were stated 
when President Eisenhower was in office. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr: McCORMACK. Of course I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, what 
year did the gentleman say that was? 
I understood the gentleman to say 1961. 

Mr. McCORMACK. June 26, 1961, but 
2 previous occasions the gentleman has 

— 

Mr. HALLECK. I did not mean to be 
rude about it, and I am sure my friend, 
the Speaker, for whom I have, he knows, 
the highest affection and regard, would 
understand that. But 1961 was a Ken- 
nedy year. 

Mr. Chairman, might I just say, 
apropos of what I have done, I think 
when I came here that the national debt 
was about $17 billion, and it got up to 
about $300 billion. That was under Mr. 
Roosevelt, I suppose, and Mr. Truman, 
and as I remember I probably went along 
with those increases. But the circum- 
stances at this time, as I pointed out, I 
might say to the Speaker, the circum- 
stances as of today are completely dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Under the Eisen- 
hower administration on June 1, 1956, 
on the passage of a bill to increase the 
debt limit, 186 Democrats voted for the 
passage and 29 against. On that same 
vote 142 Republicans voted for passage, 
and 42 against. 

Mr. Chairman, the significance of that 
vote is to show that the Democratic 
Party, assuming its responsibility, recog- 
nized the fiscal importance involved and 
overwhelmingly voted for the passage of 
that bill. 

On June 19, 1959, under the admin- 
istration of Mr. Eisenhower, another bill 
was up. On that rolleall 167 Democrats 
voted for the passage of the bill and 69 
Democrats voted against it. On that 
vote 88 Republicans voted for the pas- 
sage of the bill and 48 voted against it. 
The significance of that vote is to show 
that the Democratic Members assumed 
under a Republican President their re- 
sponsibility in connection with im- 
portant legislation of this kind. 

We have other votes during the 8 
years of President Eisenhower’s admin- 
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istration when the Democratic Mem- 
bers overwhelmingly supported the pas- 
sage of the bill, and if they had not, such 
legislation would not have passed. We 
assumed our responsibility, recognizing 
that the very fiscal responsibility of our 
Government was involved. 

In the 87th Congress, on February 20, 
1962, under President Kennedy, on the 
passage of a bill of this kind we find 
that 191 Democrats voted for its passage 
and 46 against, but only 60 Republicans 
voted for its passage and 98 against. 

On June 21, 1961, the year before, 
under President Kennedy 191 Democrats 
voted for and 35 against; and 40 Re- 
publicans voted for and 113 Republicans 
against. 

In other words, the record is clear that 
during the 8 years of the Eisenhower 
administration the Democratic Members 
of the Congress overwhelmingly assumed 
their responsibility in connection with 
legislation of this kind. And the vote 
at that time was just as pressing upon 
us as it is today, upon all Members of 
the House, and particularly the Repub- 
lican Members. I hope that a sufficient 
number of Republican Members will vote 
for the passage of this bill to show bi- 
partisanship support in connection with 
this important legislation, such as the 
Democratic Members showed during the 
8 years of President Eisenhower's 
administration. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] refers to the $305 billion ceil- 
ing. That was up until April 1, because 
on April 1 the $308 billion ceiling drop- 
ped down to $305 billion. But we must 
remember that the $308 billion ceiling 
of last year, dropping on April 1 to $305 
billion, was based on a balanced budget 
at that time. Is that correct, I will ask 
the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCORMACK. He does not want 
to give any more money for an un- 
balanced budget which exists now, and 
we know it exists, than the Committee 
on Ways and Means and the Congress 
gave last year for a balanced budget. 

Mr, Chairman, this is a very important 
bill. This is one that should appeal to 
all of us in our responsibility as Amer- 
ican citizens and as legislators, without 
regard to our party. The record is clear 
that during the 8 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration the Democratic 
Party assumed its responsibility, over- 
whelmingly supported increases and ex- 
tensions. The record is now that last 
year the Republican Members over- 
whelmingly voted against such a bill 
and the evidence seems to be clear 
today that they are going to do the same 
thing. I hope that my Democratic 
friends will vote for this bill and that 
sufficient Republican Members will vote 
with us to give it an overwhelming ma- 


jority. 
CHAIRMAN. All time 


The 
expired. 

Under the rule, the bill is considered 
as having been read for amendment. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 


has 
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public debt limit set forth in the first 
sentence of section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended (31 U.S.C. 757b), 
shall be temporarily increased— 

(1) during the period beginning on the 
date of the enactment of this Act and end- 
ing on June 30, 1963, to $307,000,000,000, and 

(2) during the period beginning on July 
1, 1963, and ending on August 31, 1963, 
to $309,000,000,000. During the period end- 
ing on June 30, 1963, the limit provided by 
Paragraph (1) shall be in lieu of the limits 
provided by the Act of July 1, 1962 (Public 
Law 87-512; 76 Stat, 124). 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, no 
amendments are in order to the bill ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Are there any committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MILLS. There are no committee 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gray, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that the Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6009) to provide, for the periods 
ending June 30, 1963, and August 31, 
1963, temporary increases in the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act pursuant to 
House Resolution 337, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am, 
Mr. Speaker. 


‘mee SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
es. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin moves to recom- 
mit the bill (H.R. 6009) to the Committee 
on Ways and Means with instructions to 
report the same back to the House forthwith 
with the following amendment: Strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 
“That (a) the first sentence of section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 757b), is amended to read as 
follows: The face amount of obligations is- 
sued under authority of this Act, and the 
face amount of obligations guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the United 
States (except such guaranteed obligations 
as may be held by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury), shall not exceed in the aggregate 
$305,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time.’ 

“(b) The Act entitled ‘An Act to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public debt 
limit set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act’, approved July 1, 1962 
(Public Law 87-512; 76 Stat. 124), is 
repealed.” 


Mr. MILLS Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. On that, Hansen Minish Roush Bennett, Fla. 
Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and Hagg ——— N f 
nays. A Hawkins Moorhead Ryan, N.Y. Bonne, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. Hays Morgan Germain Boll 

The question was taken; and there Heaney. — pionen — ien 
were—yeas 195, nays 222, answered Hemphill — Selden Brown, Calif. 
“present” 2 enderson r nner uckley 

p * not voting 15, as follows Herlong Murphy, Il. Sheppard Burke 
[Roll No. 51] Holifield Murphy, N.Y. Shipley Burkhalter 
YEAS—195 Holland Murray Sickles Byrne, Pa. 
Hull Natcher Sikes Cameron 
ä 85 
arman er 
Abernethy Poeman 1 Jennings O'Brien, m Smith, Towa Ghelt 
Joelson O'Brien, 5 „ Va. 
Alger e ha 28 Johnson, Calif. G 8 Staebler Cohelan 
Anderson ulton, Osm: Johnson, Wis. O'Hara, Mich.. Staggers ey 
Andrews f — Ostertag gones, Ala. Oen Mont 8 Corman. 
Arends ones, Mo. son, Minn. ens Daddar! 
Ashbrook Glenn Pelly O'Neill Stratton Daniels 
Auchincloss e Patman Stubblefield Davis, Ga. 
Avery Goodling —. 9 Kastenmeter Patten Sullivan rer Davis, Tenn. 
1 ague, A WSOn 
erin aan <<a Kelly Betkine es Delaney 
Ke hilbin. Thom: N n 
Haley Quie Kilgore Pilcher Thompson, Tex. Denton 
Bates Hall King, Calif Poage Dingell 
Battin Halleck Reid, III. Powell Donohue 
Becker Halpern — 2 Kluczynski Price Trimble Downing 
3 — — . aoe ee a Kornegay Pucinski Tuten Dulski 
Harvey, Ind. ich Edmondson 
Bennett, Mich. Harvey, Mich. Richiman 22 8 emg FA Edwards 
biso Lesinski Vanik ott 
Betts Hoffman debush Libonati Rhodes, Pa. Vinson Everett 
Bolton, Horan Rumsfeld Long, La. Rivers, Alaska Watts Evins 

Frances P. Horton. St. George Long, Md. Rivers, S. C. Westland Fallon 
Bolton. Home Saylor McDowell Roberts, Ala. White Farbstein 

Oliver P. Huddleston berg McFall Roberts, Tex. mn 
Bow Hutchinson Schneebeli McMillan Willis Fe 
Bray. Jensen 83 Macdonald Rogers, Colo. ilson, Finnegan 
Brock Johansen Schweng Madden Rogers, Charlies H Flood 
Bromwell Jonas Short Mahon Rogers, Tex. Wright Flyn 
Broomfield Keith Shriver ey Young Fountain 

Kilburn Bibat Matthews Roosevelt Zablocki 
Brown, Ohio King, N.Y. Siler Miller, Calif. Rosenthal Friedel 
3 — C. Knox S iit Mills Pulton, Tenn. 
yhill, Va. > . = 
Kyl Snyder ANSWERED “PRESENT” — Gallagher 
Burton Wis E eee Gubser . — 
Byrnes, mi 
Cahill Latta Stinson NOT VOTING—15 Gland 
Cannon Talcott Bonner 8 Taft Gibbons 
Casey Lindsay Teague, Calif. Diggs Hébert Taylor Gilbert 
Cederberg Lipscomb Thomson, Wis. Fogarty Schenck Thompson, La. Gili 
Chamberlain Lloyd Tolletson Forrester Scott Walter Gonzalez 
Sa en Supper ba i we roms Ns pi Grabowski 
usen 
Cleveland McDade Utt ved } ae the motion to recommit was re- — 
Collier an jected. Green, Pa. 
Colmer McLoskey Wasson Cle the follow: Griffiths 
ante N Wallbauser The rk announced ing iania ME 
Corbett Mailliard eon 8 e 1 Hagen, Calif. 
Cramer Marsh this . Hanna 
e Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Walter against. Hansen 
Curtis Martin, Nebr. Wharton Mr. Younger for, with Mr. Hébert against. ee 
Dague Mathias Whitener Mr. Gubser for, with Mr. Shelley against. Hawkins 
Derounian May Whitten Mr. Schenck for, with Mr. Fogarty against. 
Derwinski a. wae Mr, Taft for, with Mr. Bonner against. 
etg Miller, NF; Wilson, Bob Until further notice: —— 
Born, Miliken n, Mr. Thompson of Louisiana -with Mr. Abernethy 
Dwyer — Wydler Ce ae nae ci Adair 
Findley Morton * Mar Scott with Mr, Forrester Anderson 
NAYS—222 Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I have a pg va 
2 alanos non live pair ee conten cal eee 
* Coh Fish ifornia [Mr. SHELLEY]. Auchincloss 
Ashmore ee Flood. present he would have voted “nay.” I er 
Corman Flynt voted “yea.” I therefore withdraw my Boker 
Baring Daddario Fraser “ » 
Barrett Daniels Friedel vote ana vote W e sesh ee 
Davis, Ga. Fulton, Tenn. The re e vote was announc Barry 
Davis, Tenn. Fuqua as above recorded. Bates 
Bennett, Fla.. Dawson 5 The SPEAKER. The question is on Battin 
_ Blatnik Delaney E naana passage of the bill. Becker 
Denton Giaimo Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Beckworth 
ns 
8 Donohue Guibert Sponte, on that I demand the yeas and Belcher 
Brooks Downing $ 
Brown, Calif. Dulski Gonzalez The yeas and nays were ordered. 8 * 
1 aa ee The question was taken; and there Betts 
Burkhalter Edwards Green, Oreg. were—yeas 213, nays 204, not voting 17, 8 — 
Burleson Elliott Green, Pa. as follows: Bolton 
Byrne, Pa. Everett Griffiths [Roll No. 52] Oliver P 
Cameron Evins Gross YEAS—213 Bo > 
Carey Fallon Hagan, Ga. * 
Celier Farbstein Hagen, Calif. Addabbo Ashley Barrett 


Bray 
Chelf Fascell Hanna Albert Aspinall Bass Brock 


1963 
Jensen Morse Sibal 
Johansen Morton Siler 
Jonas Mosher Skubitz 
Keith Nelsen. Smith, Calif. 
Kilgore Argnard — 
King, N. T. Osmers Springer 
Knox Ostertag Stafford 
Kunkel Passman Stephens 
Kyl Pelly Stinson 

Pillion Talcott 
Langen Pirnie ‘Teague, Calif. 
Latta Poft Thomson, Wis. 
Lennon Pool ‘Tollefson 
Lindsay Quie Tuck 
Lipscomb Quillen ‘Tupper 
Lloyd Reid, Il. Utt 

Reid, N.Y. Van Pelt 
McCulloch Reifel Waggonner 

e Rhodes, Ariz, Wallhauser 

McIntire ich Watson 
McLoskey Riehlman Weaver 
MacGregor Robison Westland 
Mailliard Fla. Whalley 
Marsh Roudebush Wharton 
Martin, Calif. Rumsfeld Whitener 
Martin, Nebr. St. George Whitten 
Mathias Saylor Widnall 
May Schadeberg Williams 

Schneebeli Wilson, Bob 
Michel Schweiker Wilson, Ind. 
Miller, N.Y wengel Wins 
Milliken Wydler 
Minshail Short Wyman 
Moore Shriver 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bonner Hébert Taylor 
Diggs O’Konski pson, 
Fogarty Schenck Walter 
Forrester Scott Younger 
Grant Shelley 
Harding Taft 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Taft against. 

Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Younger against. 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Schenck against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Grant. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Forrester. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Harding. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
65 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that those Members par- 
ticipating in the debate on the bill just 
passed may include in connection with 
their remarks tables, charts, and ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


ee — 


AMENDING TITLE V OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT OF 1949 


Mr. SISK, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 350, Rept. No. 302) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bin (HR. 
5497) to amend title V of the Agricultural 
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Act of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


PROMOTING FEDERAL AND STATE 
PROGRAMS RELATING TO OUT- 
DOOR RECREATION 


Mr. MORRIS submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 20) 
to promote the coordination and devel- 
opment of effective Federal and State 
programs relating to outdoor recreation, 
and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT TO INSURE THAT THE 
DISARMAMENT PROGRAM WOULD 
NOT ELIMINATE PRIVATE FIRE- 
ARMS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, which 
established the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, was approved by 
the President on September 26, 1961. 
This act was passed by large majorities 
in the House and Senate. 

The content of this legislation and 
Executive policy on this subject have 
generated much publicity and reaction 
throughout the country. Many patriotic 
organizations and individuals have been 
highly critical of the purposes and scope 
of the Disarmament Act. The general 
grounds for criticism have been that the 
implementation of this law would place 
the United States in a dangerous politi- 
cal, economic, and military position vis- 
a-vis the Communist bloc. 

The language, temper, and range of 
the act are indeed broad. Certain per- 
haps unintended consequences could 
flow from the carrying out of its existing 
provisions, and conceivably such conse- 
quences could negate our most cherished 
rights. One such right is the possession 
and use of firearms by the law-abiding 
private citizen. 

Thousands of Americans who own and 
enjoy firearms for defense and sport 
strongly feel that the continuation of 
this ownership and enjoyment is seri- 
ously threatened by the vague language 
and administrative interpretation of the 
disarmament statute. Assurances of the 
Director and other officials of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency have 
not dispelled this fear, 

I believe that there is substance to the 
apprehension of many of our citizens. 
The all-encompassing nature of the 
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Agency pronouncements thereon speak 
for themselves. 

Because of my genuine concern on this 
matter, I have introduced a bill to repeal 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Act 
and to eliminate the Disarmament 
Agency. I believe this is the course Con- 
gress should follow. However, while this 
proposal is under consideration and in 
order to make absolutely clear that the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act does 
not include the elimination of private 
firearms as part of the proposed dis- 
armament program, I submit also for 
consideration by the Congress a proposed 
addition to section 33 of title III of the 
act to read as follows: 

Nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed, held or applied as giving author- 
ity for any policy or action, by any official, 
department, agency or office of the Govern- 
ment, which would interfere with, restrict or 
prohibit the acquisition, possession and use 
of firearms by the individual for the lawful 
purposes of personal defense, sport, recrea- 
tion, education or training. 


USE OF DOGS AS LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT TOOLS IS NATIONWIDE 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
police dog as an effective law-enforce- 
ment tool is a well established fact. Dur- 
ing the last 6 years there has been a 
tremendous growth of interest by cities 
using the dogs as an aid to regular law 
enforcement officers. For more than a 
hundred years the London, England, 
metropolitan police have used police dogs 
in carrying out their duties. The record 
of the London police force and its K-9 
corps is an outstanding one. 

However, many people do not realize 
that dogs have been used as law enforce- 
ment aids for thousands of years. More 
than 1,000 years before Christ records 
are found that the Egyptian armies used 
dogs as messengers and guards. The 
Romans were familiar with the methods 
of effectively utilizing dogs as law-en- 
forcement tools. 

During the 18th century, the French 
Government used dogs to guard the docks 
at their various ports. The Paris metro- 
politan police adopted the use of dogs 
as early as 1895. 

Mr. Speaker, in the United States, 
within the last 6 years, since the city of 
Baltimore began their K-9 corps, more 
than 40 city and county police forces 
have adopted K-9 corps. According to 
the Journal of Criminal Law, Crimi- 
nology and Police Science, in their Sep- 
tember—October 1961 issue, the following 
cities, States, and counties use police 
dogs as law enforcement tools: 

Sacramento, Calif.; Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Milford, Conn.; Nor- 
walk, Conn.; Miami, Fla.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Lexington, Ky.; New Orleans, La.; 
Baltimore, Md. 

Also Ocean City, Md.; Cumberland, 
Md.; Mt. Ranier, Md.; Birmingham, 
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Ala.; Brentwood, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Springfield, Mo.; Overland, Mo.; St. 
Louis County and City, Mo. 

Also, Newport News, Va.; Richmond, 
Va.; Washington, D.C.; Clifton, N.J.; 
Trenton, N.J.; Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Tulsa, Okla.; Lancaster, Pa.; 
Reading, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Also, Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Salt Lake City, Utah.; 
Alexandria, Va.; Montgomery County, 
Md.; Prince Georges County, Md. 

Also, the State police in Delaware, 
Maryland, Michigan, and Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, in surveying these cities, 
counties, and States that have used 
police dogs, it was found by the Journal 
of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science that none of the agencies had 
plans to reduce their K-9 Corps or to 
eliminate their K-9 programs. How- 
ever, 16 of the affected agencies were 
planning expansion programs. Addi- 
tionally, most of the cities using police 
dogs experienced an initial sharp reduc- 
tion in crime rates after the introduction 
of K-9 Corps. For instance, Col. O. D. 
Garton, chief of police, Richmond, Va., 
said the reduction in Richmond crime 
in 1958 amounted to 20 percent while 
the national rate of crime was rising 
some 13 percent. He attributed this 
sharp decline to the use of police dogs. 

Here in the District of Columbia, af- 
ter studying the methods of the Metro- 
politan Police Department of London, 
England, the use of police dogs was be- 
gun in December of 1959. In fact, the 
trainer of the dogs used here in the 
District of Columbia is an Englishman, 
a Mr. Terence Cahill. Police dogs have 
been very effectively used in the District. 
In May of 1962, Washington, D.C., Metro- 
politan Police Chief Robert D. Murray 
said, in testifying before the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, in reply to a question: 

I am very enthusiastic about the canine 
program. I think they are a very strong 
deterrent to crime, and they are also very 
good in apprehension. 


Besides the large number of cities and 
counties that use police dogs, the mili- 
tary training development of dogs as 
law enforcement tools is well known. 
Mr. Speaker, less well known is the use 
of dogs by private industrial firms and 
department stores. For instance, Macy’s 
department store in New York City has 
used dogs since 1952 and they have ex- 
perienced no losses of merchandise due 
to break-ins during this period. 

There is wide public acceptance of the 
use of dogs as law-enforcement tools. 
In the 1960 research report of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, a number of cities 
commented on the success of their K-9 
program. Here is what the chiefs of 
police of six police departments had to 
say about their K-9 corps: 

[From research report, U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, March 1960] 

Baltimore, Md.: “During first 7 months 
of 1959 our K-9 made 477 arrests, 
responded by radio car to 2,295 calls and 
searched 180 buildings and 13 wooded areas. 
Included in overall arrest figures were 263 
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disorderly conduct, 49 for assault, 21 for 
larceny, and 13 for assaulting an officer.” 

St. Paul, Minn.: The experience has been 
so good we are adding another dog to supple- 
ment our small present K-9 corps of three 
dogs, their officers, and keepers.” 

St. Louis, Mo.: “The K-9 division provides 
a special striking and crime deterrent force, 
to assist police districts in suppressing crime 
and to make available the services of trained 
man-dog teams to detect and search out the 
law violators.” 

Springfield, Mo.: “The experience has 
shown that dogs have a definite psychological 
effect. The dogs have proven very successful 
in assisting in the search of large areas and 
thus reducing the number of police officers 
and time necessary for such work. They also 
have been helpful in finding lost persons and 
in apprehending fleeing criminals.” 

Salt Lake City, Utah: “The general public 
has accepted this program wholeheartedly 
and the press has been most cooperative. 
The entire program has had the desired 
effect as an aid in deterring crime, and law- 
lessness within the city.” 

Philadelphia Park Police: “The most im- 
portant aspect of our dogs as aids to guards 
has been the deterrent factor in crowd and 
crime control.” 


Mr. Speaker, it has been proven in 
more than one city that the dogs have 
been especially effective in control of 
riots. By the wide use of dogs, one can 
readily see there is nothing remiss in the 
fact that the Birmingham Police De- 
partment has used police dogs in quelling 
the riots and demonstrations there. I 
think it is a real tribute to the compe- 
tence and skill of the Birmingham Police 
Department that there has been no seri- 
ous injury to any of the rioters or dem- 
onstrators in the more than 30 days of 
riot and demonstration activity. The use 
of dogs in Birmingham was effective in 
controlling the tense and dangerous 
situation. 

It is apparent, from the wide public 
acceptance of police dogs and their ef- 
fectiveness as deterrents to crime, both 
in fact and psychologically, that more 
and more cities will adopt the use of 
dogs in the future. 


THE LATE MARTIN D. YOUNG OF 
RANDOLPH, MASS. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I 
take this opportunity to bring to the 
attention of the Members of the U.S. 
Congress the sad news concerning the 
passing of a fine citizen from my con- 
gressional district. I take leave to in- 
clude an article that appeared in the 
Brockton Daily Enterprise reporting the 
death of Martin E. Young, of Randolph, 
Mass., in his 68th year. 

Martin E. Young had a full life in the 
service of his country, State, and local 
community. He devoted a lifetime in 
the service of his fellow man. A pio- 
neer in the Democratic Party which he 
loved, he served in the great and General 
Court of Massachusetts with distinction 
and honor. He was loved and respected 
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by all. Martin Young was affectionately 
known as “Mr. Democrat.” He was a 
fine person, a patriotic citizen, and an 
inspiration to public officials like myself 
who benefited by the fine record he had 
in public and private life. The task of 
campaigning by young Democratic office 
seekers was made easy as the result of 
the groundwork done by Martin E. 
Young. My deepest sympathy goes to 
his beloved wife, Mrs. Lucy M. (Sillitoe) 
Young, a son, Eddy C. Young, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Dorothy Barmakian and 
Mrs. Sally Yourkewicz, all of Randolph, 
Mass. 
The article reads as follows: 


MARTIN E. YOUNG, PROMINENT RANDOLPH 
RESIDENT, DeaD—Town Orricia Was 67 
Years OLD 


RANDOLPH.—Martin E. Young, one of Ran- 
dolph’s most respected and civic-minded cit- 
izens, died Sunday at the Goddard Hospital 
after a short illness. He was in his 68th 
year. 

He was born in Randolph and was a life- 
long resident. As a young man he was well 
known as an athlete and in later years man- 
aged Randolph baseball and basketball teams. 

Mr. Young was the head of the E. C. Young 
Co., Inc., which he took over from his father. 
In addition to the responsibilities of his own 
company, he served in almost every town 
office. He was a Randolph selectman, a mem- 
ber of the school board, a town meeting mem- 
ber, and on the planning board. He was 
currently serying on the water board. From 
1932 until 1936 he represented the town of 
Randolph, Avon, and Holbrook in the State 
Legislature. 

Earlier this year he was honored by the 
Randolph Democratic Town Committee as 
“Mr. Democrat” of Randolph and was guest 
at a banquet in his honor. Included in his 
wide list of activities were memberships in 
the Randolph Elks, Rotary, and Lions Clubs. 
He was a vice president of the Randolph Co- 
operative Bank and a director of the South 
Shore National Bank. Mr. Young was also a 
director of the Massachusetts Electric Co. 

He was a member of the Randolph VFW 
and a past commander of the Lieutenant 
Thomas W. Desmond Post 169, AL. The 
Legion rites will be held tonight at 7:30. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Lucy M. 
(Sillitoe) Young, a son, Eddy C. Young and 
two daughters, Mrs. Dorothy Barmakian and 
Mrs. Sally Yourkewicz, all of Randolph. Also 
surviving are his stepmother, Mrs. Ena Young 
of Norwood, and eight grandchildren. 

Funeral will be Wednesday from the Cart- 
wright Funeral Home, 419 North Main Street, 
with services at the First Congressional 
Church at 2 p.m. Interment will be in Cen- 
tral „ Randolph, with Rev. Ar- 
thur Bowler, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, officiating. 


KREBIOZEN 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. N 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the controversy on the drug krebio- 
zen and its use for cancer patients there 
has been a failure to analyze the facts. 
Any drug used for human consumption 
should be properly identified and la- 
beled. This the sponsors of krebiozen 
have refused. Any drug used for a spe- 
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cific disease such as cancer should be in- 
vestigated thoroughly, and the informa- 
tion by the researchers made available to 
other medical scientists. This the spon- 
sors of krebiozen have refused to do. 

It is my understanding that attempts 
at chemical analysis of this drug have 
revealed that krebiozen so-called was put 
in a mineral oil base and in such a small 
amount that it could not be detected in 
the mineral oil. Many of the cases that 
have been said to be relieved by this drug 
have not been clearly identified as can- 
cer victims. 

The Food and Drug Administration of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has carefully been the 
watch dog for medicines placed on the 
market in the United States. If it were 
not so, the drug thalidomide would have 
been placed on sale and many unsuspect- 
ing mothers would have deformed their 
unborn babies such as happened in Eu- 
rope. Checks and investigations are 
necessary to prove that drugs are non- 
toxic, safe, and will do the job that their 
sponsors claim. 

In my opinion the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has fairly warned the spon- 
sors of krebiozen that they must submit 
to the normal investigative procedures if 
they are to continue in interstate dis- 
tribution of the drug. It is my under- 
standing that these sponsors have failed 
to do this. When sponsors of drugs fail 
to identify the chemical ingredients and 
fail to submit their previous research 
they are opening themselves to the sus- 
picion of unfair profiteering on human 
suffering. 

I urge the users of this drug to exert 
their influence upon Drs. Durovie and Ivy 
to submit to the ordinary discipline ex- 
pected of any medical researcher in the 
appraisal of his scientific work. Unless 
the sponsors of the drug comply, they 
can be charged with being unfair to the 
American people and suspect of exploit- 
ing human sufferers of cancer for profit 
motives. 

Any medical researcher with scientific 
experience freely interchanges his 
knowledge from his studies with his 
colleagues. This is basically understood 
by all. However, the sponsors of kre- 
biozen put themselves above this, and 
have never properly revealed the com- 
position of the drug. 

I congratulate Dr. Frances O. Kelsey 
and the Food and Drug Administration 
for their efforts to protect the public 
against indiscriminate use of unproven 
drugs in the United States. 

As part of my remarks, I include the 
following two statements which I have 
received from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: 

STÄTUS oF KREBIOZEN ArTER JUNE 7, 1963 

The Department has received inquiries 
whether the drug krebiozen will continue to 
be available after the investigational drug 
regulations, irsued under the amendments 
passed by Congress last year, become effec- 
tive on June 7. The answer depends on ac- 
tion to be taken by the sponsors of the drug. 

Drs. Ivy and Durovic, the sponsors, were 
specifically advised by letter of January 31 
that if they are to continue interstate. dis- 
tribution of the drug for investigational use, 
they are required by law to submit before 
June 7 their plan for continued investigation. 
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This requirement is precisely the same that 
is applicable to all other drugs now in the 
investigational stage, and is designed to as- 
sure that such studies will be conducted by 
adequately qualified persons and in accord- 
ance with accepted scientific standards. 

The Department will review any plan sub- 
mitted by the sponsors of krebiozen and give 
them its comments as promptly as possible, 
but until such a plan is submitted there is 
no action the Department can take looking 
toward continued availability of the drug 
for investigational purposes after June 7. 

The plan required by June 7 is a plan for 
continued investigation by nongovernmental 
experts. The acceptability of such a plan 
does not require that the Department be 
satisfied that krebiozen is effective in the 
treatment of cancer. What is required is that 
the sponsors present to the Department in- 
formation about how krebiozen is made and 
controlled to assure its identity, strength, 
quality and purity, the information avail- 
able from animal studies as to its toxicity, 
what results have been obtained from the 
past clinical investigations, and what the 
program for continuation of the investiga- 
tion will be. To be acceptable, this program 
will have to establish conditions for safe use 
of the experimental drug by experts quali- 
fied as clinical investigators in the field of 
cancer chemotherapy. The regulations do 
not permit the commercial sale of investiga- 
tional drugs. 

The requirement of an investigational plan 
is unrelated to the proposal that the efficacy 
of krebiozen be tested by the National Can- 
cer Institute. For the purpose, among others 
of facilitating a decision on whether such a 
test should be undertaken, an effort is now 
being made by the Department, with the co- 
operation of the drug's sponsors, to assemble 
complete medical records of cases which 
have been treated with krebiozen. When 
the records are available, a scientific evalu- 
ation of the data will be made. The deci- 
sion on whether a test by the National Can- 
cer Institute is justified must await this 
evaluation. It cannot be made by June 7. 

REPORT ON THE CURRENT STATUS OF 
KREBIOZEN 


Shortly after Dr. Kenneth M. Endicott be- 
came Director of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute in July 1960, he met with Drs. Andrew 
Ivy and Stevan Durovie to diseuss the pos- 
sibility of a National Cancer Institute test 
of this drug. Drs. Ivy and Durovic agreed to 
analyze their data accumulated during the 
investigational study of the drug and to 
present the analysis to Dr. Endicott. Dr. 
Endicott agreed to study the report and 
to decide whether it provided a basis on 
which the National Cancer Institute could 
sponsor a clinical trial. 

In April 1961, during the pendency of a 
libel suit between Dr. Ivy and Dr. Stoddard 
in the northern district of Illinois, District 
Judge Miner concluded that he could not 
decide the case without deciding whether 
krebiozen had any merit as a cancer treat- 
ment. He wrote to Dr. Endicott asking that 
the Department undertake an evaluation of 
the drug. 

Secretary Ribicoff replied with a detailed 
statement of what would be needed to enable 
the Department to appraise the drug as a 
cancer treatment. Briefly, Judge Miner was 
told that we would have to have complete 
information about composition, how and 
where the drug was made, the controls ex- 
ercised to assure its safety and effectiveness, 
the analytical methods available to control 
its composition, and full information about 
all of the claimed cures. Secretary Ribicoff’s 
letter indicated that, since the drug had 
been used for a considerable period of time 
under an investigational use label, it had 
had a comprehensive human test, and that 
the records should show whether or not the 
drug had any merit in the treatment of 
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cancer. He told the firm that the Depart- 
ment would have to have full documenta- 
tion on each claimed cure, including the 
diagnosis (with biopsy), treatment given 
before and after krebiozen, details of krebio- 
zen treatment, and the basis on which it 
had been concluded that krebiozen was 
effective. 

On September 29, 1961, Drs. Ivy, Durovic, 
and Pick brought to Dr. Endicott (1) a 
voluminous rough draft report, (2) a manu- 
script to be considered for publication in 
the Journal of the National Cancer Institute, 
and (3) two small vials containing minute 
amounts (considerably less than the 10 
milligrams they claim to have delivered) 
of a whitish material which was said to be 
krebiozen. 

The manuscript was submitted to the edi- 
torial board of the Journal of the National 
Cancer Institute, and the vials were delivered 
to chemists for analysis. The editorial board 
rejected the manuscript on the ground that 
it did not meet established standards for 
publication in the Journal. Dr. Andervont 
wrote to Dr. Ivy on December 1, 1961, ex- 
plaining the reasons for the rejection. 

The analysis of the report and of the mate- 
rial in the vials required some months. On 
March 7, 1962, Dr. Endicott wrote to Drs. 
Ivy and Durovic detailing the inadequacies 
in the data and requesting additional infor- 
mation. 

The next the Department heard on this 
was a letter from Dr. Ivy which was placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record on July 20, 
1962. A copy of this letter was delivered to 
Dr. Endicott’s office on July 17, 1962. This 
letter challenges many statements in Dr. En- 
dicott’s letter of March 7, but it does not pre- 
sent any additional scientific data. Nothing 
that has been submitted to the National 
Cancer Institute, or has otherwise come to 
the Department's attention, lends, in our 
judgment, any scientific support to the claims 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (vol. 
108, pt. 11, p. 14287) under the heading “Im- 
provement, Objective, and Subjective in 35 
Tumor Types (Organ Groups) Treated with 
Krebiozen.” 

For some time krebiozen has been pro- 
moted and sold as a cancer remedy. On No- 
vember 29, 1962, Commissioner Larrick, of 
the Food and Drug Administration, received 
a voluminous promotional piece for krebio- 
zen, which includes the chart reproduced in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and claims that 
substantially all forms of cancer yield to 
Krebiozen therapy in a significant percentage 
of cases. 

There is no license or approved new drug 
application for this product. Its sale with- 
out a license is prohibited by the biological 
control provisions of the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act. It is being distributed ostensibly 
for investigational use on human patients. 
That there has not been compliance with 
the regulations for the investigative use of 
drugs is evident from the fact that the records 
required to be kept and made available are 
not available. 

The National Cancer Institute has stated 
that it cannot help to resolve this long- 
continued controversy without the scientific 
evidence on which the claimed merit of 
krebiozen rests. The Institute cannot design 
a clinical study and ask volunteers to submit 
to this drug without dependable information 
about how it is made, standardized and con- 
trolled, and without substantial evidence 
from preclinical studies to establish its safety 
and clinical evidence from the 12 years of its 
widespread use for investigational purposes 
to support the idea that the drug may pos- 
sibly have merit in some types of cancer. 
This is the information which Drs. Ivy and 
Durovie were asked to supply by Dr. Endi- 
cott’s letter of March 7. 

The basic difficulty is that Drs. Ivy and 
Durovic either cannot or will not supply this 
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necessary information. Perhaps to some ex- 
tent they do not have it, but are relying on 
second-hand reports about the action of 
the drug. In their letter, which appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, they suggest 
“that the National Cancer Institute obtain 
the services of other Federal agencies with 
legal authority and power to secure this 
information from hospitals and physicians 
who have refused to give it to us.” 

The Food and Drug Administration and 
the Division of Biologic Standards of the 
Public Health Service are conducting an 
appropriate investigation to obtain the medi- 
cal records of patients designated by Drs. Ivy 
and Durovic. They have asked Drs. Ivy and 
Durovie to cooperate by giving the names 
and addresses of treated patients and of the 
physicians who know about their cases. 
While the letter of July 17 states that the 
promoters of the drug have case reports at- 
tested to by licensed physicians, no such 
reports have yet been submitted to the De- 
partment. 

The objective of our investigation is to 
learn the full details on the manufacture, 
standardization, and control of krebiozen; 
to obtain adequate samples for analysis; 
and to examine the complete reports on 
treated patients to arrive at a conclusion 
whether there is any scientific evidence to 
support the design and execution of a 
clinical trial. The investigation also will 
determine whether the drug is being dis- 
tributed in accordance with the applicable 
regulatory laws. 

If the drug is to continue to be sold, 
it will have to be licensed by the Public 
Health Service or approved as a new drug 
under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. If it is to be continued as a drug for 
investigational use on human patients, it 
will have to comply with the requirements 
promulgated in accordance with the Kefau- 
ver-Harris drug amendments of 1962. These 
regulations provide that for drug investiga- 
tions that were under way on August 10, 
1962, the sponsor of the investigational pro- 
gram has 120 days from February 7, 1963, 
to gather and present to the Department 
the necessary information about the com- 
position and identity of the drug, its pre- 
clinical investigations, the plan and results 
of clinical investigations carried out thus 
far, and a rational plan for the continuation 
of such investigations. These requirements 
are explained more fully in the attached 
statement on “Status of Krebiozen After 
June 7, 1963.” 


MORE DEFENSE BOONDOGGLING 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Navy Department is di- 
rectly violating the provisions of the 
armed services procurement regulations. 
Specifically, it is violating the terms of 
A. S. PR. 1.1003.3(a) (2), a regulation that 
was changed March 1, 1963, to comply 
with a request I made October 1, 1962. 

I am here today to report to my col- 
leagues that the Navy Purchasing Office, 
which is headed by Capt. C. A. Appleby, 
is completely ignoring this regulation; is 
continuing to operate in secrecy and out 
of the public view; and is constantly 
spending more of the taxpayers’ money 
than need be. 

On April 9, 1963, a full month after 
A. S. PR. 1.1003 (a) (2) was effective, Cap- 
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tain Appleby caused to be issued invita- 
tion for bid 600-892-63-S. In violation 
of regulations, he ignored his responsi- 
bility to announce the names of the 
firms which were to participate in the 
procurement. In so doing, he deprived 
hundreds of small manufacturers the 
opportunity to participate in the pro- 
curement on a second-tier level as sub- 
contractors and subsuppliers. 

Nor is this the only instance of viola- 
tion of armed service procurement 
regulations that I have found in Captain 
Appleby’s jurisdiction. I have made offi- 
cial inquiry into the Department of the 
Navy to ascertain the status of procure- 
ment of several other items being bought 
by the two-step procurement method. 
Procurement regulations were changed 
March 1 in so-called two-step procure- 
ments. These are purchases where 
companies are allowed to submit tech- 
nical dissertations on equipment with 
the best companies, based on the 
strength of their dissertations, allowed 
to bid for a production contract. It is 
now the duty of the purchasing activity 
to announce the successful manufac- 
turers competing for the contract. I 
mentioned this change in a floor speech 
on May 6,1963. ‘Those who are supposed 
to follow the change, however, continue 
as though they do not know the change 
exists. Something must be done. 

Mr. Speaker, it simply makes my blood 
boil to see what happens in the Depart- 
ment of Defense between decision and 
implementation. I suggested a change 
to the Secretary of Defense. The regu- 
lation I named was changed to correct a 
glaring deficiency. But, when I follow 
up to see how the middle-grade civil 
servants and military officers do what 
they are told, I find them ignoring the 
new regulations as though they did not 
exist. 

I want to assure my colleagues that 
I intend to pursue this matter relent- 
lessly to guarantee better procurement 
practices and the proper implementation 
of policy and regulations by those in 
government who have the responsibility 
and the authority. If the Navy and 
Defense Departments will not bring 
these people to task, then it may well be 
time for the Congress to take drastic 
action to clean house for them. 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN BIRMINGHAM 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include an editorial and 
a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, many persons outside of Ala- 
bama do not understand that recent out- 
breaks of violence in Birmingham have 
been caused primarily by public dem- 
onstrations in violation of local law and 
in defiance of a State court order. There 
has been no breakdown of local author- 
ity, and no violation of Federal law. So 
there is no justification for Federal inter- 
ference in Birmingham. : 
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I wish to put into the RECORD a copy of 
a letter I sent to the President on May 
13 on this matter. 

I also wish to put in the Recorp a copy 
of “A Telegram to the President,” from 
Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., publisher of the 
Birmingham News, and printed on the 
front page of that newspaper on May 
7—before the biggest and most provoca- 
tive of the public demonstrations. 

I call particular attention to Mr. 
Hanson’s reminder to the President 
about the little-publicized statement of 
Father Albert S. Foley, chairman of the 
Alabama Advisory Committee of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. Father 
Foley, noting that Birmingham’s new 
mayor, Albert Boutwell had pledged to 
help local white and Negro leaders estab- 
lish “communication and actual results,” 
said: 


I now call on Dr. (Martin Luther) King 
again, in the name of properly, peacefully 
achieved civil rights for all citizens, Negro 
and white, to do his part to bring about an 
end to the disorder in the streets and give 
Birmingham citizens, Negro and white, their 
opportunity to achieve the ends that Mr. 
Kennedy has set forth. 


Texts of my letter and Mr. Hanson’s 
telegram follow: 


[From the Birmingham News, May 7, 1963] 
A TELEGRAM TO THE PRESIDENT 


Dear Mr. Present: Birmingham expects 
that you as President of all the people will 
use your Office to encourage maintenance of 
law and order at all times. 

Demonstrations have been unleashed in 
Birmingham by an organization which seems 
deliberately intent, having created open tur- 
moil, on continuing it indefinitely. 

Mr. President, if these were white marches, 
demonstrations, open defiances of uniformed 
law officers, we believe your administration 
would have taken vigorous action to dis- 
courage them. 

Law and order, Mr. President, have been 
kept by local police and sheriff’s depart- 
ments. It is our expectation that this can 
be continued. But the strain is great daily. 
The way to eliminate such threat of violence 
is to prevent large crowds gathering. Police 
may contain the crowd, and have contained 
it, But the source of the demonstrations 
needs attention. 

Mr. President, daily we risk peril of grave 
injury or even death. 

The white community and Negro com- 
munity do not want this to happen. Citizens 
of Birmingham believe it would grieve you 
deeply if injury or death should result—par- 
ticularly to Negro schoolchildren who are 
being cynically used in this needless day- 
after-day provocation. 

But, Mr. President, Negroes are gathered, 
are excited by speeches, and then are sent 
boldly into the streets where they openly 
taunt police and provoke not only the white 
community but the very law itself. 

If serious injury or death should result, 
Mr. President, you would certainly then ask 
yourself whether everything had been done, 
in advance, to have prevented it. 

We ask you, sir, to use the influence of 
your Office to end this open law violation 
and provocation. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
himself has said that these demonstrations 
are ill timed. He has said repeatedly that 
law, that court orders, must be sustained. 
Responsible citizens here share that feeling, 
be the law Federal, State, or local. They 
believe law should apply equally to white 
and Negro. 

Attorney General Kennedy has said that 
questions of justice should be settled in 
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court, not in the streets. We agree. 
are sure you do also. 

We ask only that in Birmingham the same 
rule of law be applied equally to Negro and 
white. On that all men of honor profitably 
may stand. White respect for law, however, 
is assuredly damaged when Negroes seem 
with relative impunity to be able to foster 
open law defiance, 

Mr. President, responsible whites of Bir- 
mingham understand that the other side of 
this coin is that they shall, themselves, take 
action to redress complaints of Negroes. 

The U.S. Attorney General has noted pub- 
licly that such action now is in motion. He 
acknowledged publicly that “the elected may- 
or, Mr. Boutwell, already has made clear his 
intention to resolve the difficulties facing this 
community.” 

Mayor Boutwell is now awaiting only a 
final State supreme court decree to settle a 
legal issue as to when the newly elected city 
government will be seated. You will under- 
stand, Mr. President, his necessary desire to 
be certain, through the courts, as to his full 
authority before taking action. 

On a television broadcast, Mayor Boutwell 
said, “When we are in undisputed authority 
we will give immediate and determined at- 
tention to resolving the difficulties that face 
us.” He said local white and Negro leaders 
“can establish understanding, communica- 
tion, and actual results.” 

“Actual results,” Mr. President—isn’t that 
what you as Chief Executive and what re- 
sponsible Negroes want, “actual results?” 

Father Albert S. Foley, Chairman of the 
Alabama Advisory Committee of the US. 
Commission on Civil Rights, has said without 
qualification that demonstrations impede 
sincere effort toward solution. He has said: 

“Mayor Boutwell has made his move. I 
now call on Dr. [Martin Luther] King again, 
in the name of properly, peacefully achieved 
civil rights for all citizens, Negro and white, 
to do his part to bring about an end to dis- 
order in the streets and give Birmingham 
citizens, Negro and white, their opportunity 
to achieve the ends that Mr. Kennedy has 
set forth.” 

That is the picture today, Mr. President. 
But apparently if there is to be order, and 
respect for law, and proper procedure through 
the courts as well as sincere white effort to 
meet this problem cooperatively, you, sir, 
must be the one to bring it. 

Those who cause these demonstrations 
have ignored everyone else. * 

The basis for a solution already exists. 
This condition can only be jeopardized by 
continued open- street tumult. 

Mr. President, it is our sincere belief that 
you, too, have a responsibility for this crisis. 
We recall that in the past some of these same 
demonstration leaders have met with you, 
presumably to discuss their problems and 
their goals. 

Sir, what further you may do necessarily 
is the private judgment of the President of 
the United States. But may we now, most 
respectfully, ask that you consider whether 
your further counsel with Negro leaders of 
such demonstrations could serve a vital 
national and Birmingham objective. 

Mr. President, our aim is the restoration 
of domestic tranquility, cessation of open dis- 
ruption, and provision of a basis for calm 
negotiation toward concrete results which 
will answer legitimate complaints of Bir- 
mingham Negroes. 

That, sir, is an honorable objective—for 
us and for you. 

Respectfully, 
CLARENCE B. HANSON, Jr., 
The Birmingham News. 


We 


WASHINGTON, May 7.—The White House 
said today it had received Birmingham News 
Publisher Clarence B. Hanson’s telegram. A 
spokesman said there would be no comment. 
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The PRESIDENT, Mar 18, 1963. 


The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I seriously ques- 
tion the legal authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to intervene in the Birmingham, 
Ala., situation. : 

What has happened, other than in a mat- 
ter of degree, which makes the present sit- 
uation a legal one for Federal interference 
when you, Mr. President, so forcefully stated 
at your press conference a few days ago that 
no Federal laws were being violated? Al- 
though there was a most serious outbreak 
of violence on Sunday morning, the same 
overall situation still prevails. 

I am not an expert in matters of con- 
stitutional law, but I have checked with 
legal authorities and I am told that unless 
there is a breakdown in representative gov- 
ernment, the Federal Government cannot 
step into a State or local situation. There 
has been no breakdown of local authority. 
Action has already been taken to apprehend 
the bomb throwers. Most observers have 
praised the self-restraint and the calm and 
deliberate judgment used by the Birming- 
ham and Jefferson County police officers. 

Governor Wallace has stated that he stands 
ready to send in sufficient law officers to 
back up the efforts of the local peace offi- 
cers. The local citizens of Birmingham, to- 
gether with the leaders of the Birmingham 
Negro community have worked together in 
harmony and cooperation to iron out the 
differences and achieve some peaceful settle- 
ment of the situation. Clearly there is no 
justification for Federal interference in this 
situation. 

It seems clear that the professional out- 
side agitators are seeking Federal interfer- 
ence as an easy way to their objectives. It 
seems to me that the administration will 
be doing everything in its power to nullify 
a peaceful settlement if it moves in Federal 


troops. 
I, therefore, urge you to remove any threat 
of the use of troops in this situation. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. ROBERTS. 


HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 15, STATE 
OF OREGON, ON GRAIN PRICE 
LEVELS 


Mr.. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentlewoman from Oregon 
[Mrs. GREEN] and the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] and myself, I wish 
to place in the Recorp a certified copy 
of House Joint Memorial 15, adopted by 
the 52d Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, now in session. This memo- 
rial addresses itself to the problem of 
establishing and maintaining stable and 
equitable price relationships among var- 
ious grains and among the major grain- 
producing and grain-feeding areas of 
the Nation. I am pleased to bring this 
matter to the attention of the House: 

House JOINT MEMORIAL 15 
(Introduced by Representatives McKinnis, 

Flitcraft, Hansell and Senators Hopkins, 

Leth) 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 

Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legis- 
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lative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

“Whereas the livestock and poultry feed- 
ing industries are a vital and integral part 
of the economy of the State of Oregon and 
of the United States of America; and 

“Whereas the ability of these grain-feed- 
ing livestock and poultry industries to 
survive and prosper in any area is heavily 
dependent upon the prices of grains in each 
and every other major grain-producing and 
grain-feeding area of the country; and 

“Whereas through the years Federal grain 
programs have failed to stabilize grain price 
levels and relationships and have penalized 
some grain-feeding areas while benefiting 
others; and 

“Whereas grain price levels and relation- 
ships are subject to modernization and are 
largely manageable by the programs author- 
ized by the Congress and administered by 
Federal agencies; and 

“Whereas grain feeders for many years have 
been unable to use wheat as a feed due to 
the relatively low prices of corn and milo: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

“(1) The Congress of the United States 
is urged to (a) keep under constant scrutiny 
the grain price levels and relationships re- 
sulting from administrative regulations and 
practices of Federal agencies operating grain 

programs authorized by the Congress; and 
(b) retain or enact legislative provisions 
necessary to establish and maintain stable 
and equitable price relationships among the 
various grains and among the major grain- 
producing and grain-feeding areas of the 
Nation. 

“(2) The secretary of state shall send a 
copy of this memorial to the President of 
the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, to 
each member of the Oregon congressional 
delegation and to the Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture.” 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO DE- 
SEGREGATED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. T. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 28, 1963, in a compelling and 
eloquent address to the Congress rela- 
tive to civil rights, the President rec- 
ommended a program of Federal tech- 
nical and financial assistance to aid 
school districts in the process of de- 
segregation in compliance with the Con- 
stitution. 

Today I am introducing a bill which 
will allow the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, upon the request of State or lo- 
cal educational agencies, to provide 
technical assistance in the preparation, 
adoption, and implementation of de- 
segregation plans. This assistance could 
include the loan of Office of Education 
or other personnel specially equipped to 
assist in meeting educational problems 
occasioned by school desegregation, as 
well as the provision of information re- 
garding methods of coping with such 
problems, 

The bill would authorize the Commis- 
sioner, upon request of a local educa- 
tional agency, to pay part of the cost 
of first, providing in-service training to 
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its teachers, supervisors, counselors, and 
other personnel to better equip them to 
deal with special problems occasioned 
by desegregation of its public schools; 
and, second, employing school coun- 
selors and other specialized personnel 
the need for which is directly occasioned 
by the desegregation process. To quali- 
fy for such financial assistance, the lo- 
cal educational agency must show that 
the lack of such training and personnel 
is seriously impeding its efforts to de- 
segregate and to cope with the accom- 

special educational problems, 
and must also show that it needs Fed- 
eral assistance to meet its special train- 
ing and personnel requirements. 

The bill would further authorize the 
Commissioner of Education to arrange, 
through grants or contracts, for the op- 
eration by institutions of higher educa- 
tion of facilities offering special train- 
ing to improve the ability of teachers and 
other elementary or secondary school 
personnel to meet effectively the special 
educational problems occasioned by 
school desegregation. Stipends could be 
paid to individuals attending these in- 
stitutes. 

The purpose of this bill is to help facil- 
itate the transition to desegregation in 
those areas which are conforming or 
wish to conform their practices to the 
law of the land. This transition for 
many areas is an enormously difficult 
one. Old traditions, incompatible with 
the Constitution and the national con- 
sensus, are crumbling. To supplant 
these unacceptable customs with consti- 
tutionally supportable practices is a feat 
needing encouragement, desire, and 
technical knowledge relative to the 
specific problems. This bill would make 
available the technical knowledge which 
would facilitate this transition. 

Many of our Nation’s communities 
lack the financial and personnel re- 
sources necessary to eradicate segrega- 
tion in their public schools while at the 
same time assuring that educational 
standards will be maintained and im- 
proved. Furthermore, the problem has 
been compounded by a climate of mis- 
trust, misinformation, and misunder- 
standing in many localities which has 
left many school officials with no quali- 
fied source from which to secure valid 
information and advice. 

There is an existing need for technical 
assistance to assist local communities in 
preparing and implementing desegrega- 
tion plans. This should include the dis- 
semination of information on means 
which have been successfully employed 
to desegregate schools thus far. There 
is, also, an existing need for financial as- 
sistance to enable those localities which 


school personnel to ease the transition 
period. Some facilities for providing 
this type of assistance exist presently in 
the Office of Education, however, they 
are not adequate to the task. 

Mr. Speaker, I request that this bill 
be assigned to the proper committee, 
where I hope it will receive early con- 
sideration and a favorable report. 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
ARTICLE ON SPENDING 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
former President Eisenhower has writ- 
ten an article on spending in the current 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post which 
deserves the study of all Americans. 

His statement that “spending for 
spending’s sake is patently a false the- 
ory” and that “no family, no business, 
no nation can spend itself into pros- 
perity” is plain commonsense. 

Further, former President Eisenhower 
makes clear the all-important distinc- 
tion between a temporary and a 
“planned” deficit. 

I commend his article to the Members 
of the House and include it in the Recorp 
following my remarks: 

SPENDING INTO TROUBLE 
(By Dwight D. Eisenhower) 

I have no desire to be an alarmist. How- 
ever, the time has come when my sense of 
duty as a citizen demands that I speak out 
bluntly regarding what I believe to be a clear 
danger which could threaten our free way 
of life and our security as a nation. That 
threat is the determined effort of our cur- 
rent political leaders to commit the United 
States to a risky, highly experimental fiscal 
adventure, based on a questionable theory 
which I call spending for spending’s sake. 
That policy, which fails to heed the plain 
lessons of history, now has been unveiled 
in what I consider a vast, reckless scope, call- 
ing for a larger-than-wartime budget, a deep 
tax cut and a deliberate plunge into a mas- 
sive deficit. Let us review the principal fig- 
ures briefly: a budget of $98.8 billion, which 
actually calls for new obligational authority 
of about $108 billion; a tax cut estimated 
to reach over $10 billion a year by 1965; and 
an estimated deficit of $11.9 billion for fiscal 
1964—on top of a current one of $8.8 bil- 
lion—with further planned deficits extend- 
ing into 1967, if not longer. The adminis- 
tration’s theory, based on the so-called new 
economics it professes, is that in the long 
run the tax cuts would stimulate our econ- 
omy enough to offset the immediate losses 
in revenue. My first reaction to these pro- 
posals was one of amazement—and no doubt 
many other Americans reacted the same way. 
What can those people in Washington be 
thinking about? Why would they deliber- 
ately do this to our country? I asked myself. 

My concern is not merely with the vast 
amounts involved but what I firmly believe 
to be a foolhardy disproportion between 
FFF 

the policymakers to gamble on a grand 
scale with our economic lifeblood. Such a 
fiscal policy is bound to transfer more and 
more of the economic decisions of the 
country into the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment: A greater share of our national 
endeavor will be directed by politicians and 
bureaucrats instead of by the millions of 
businessmen, shopkeepers, farmers, bankers, 
and workers whose composite daily judg- 
ments traditionally have determined the 
bread-and-butter activity of our country. 
To my way of thinking, it is obvious that 
the new economics out of which the admin- 
istration has drawn its plans is not new at 
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all; in the end it can be nothing more than 
the age-old shot-in-the-arm inflation, 
dressed up in fancy modern terms. It is 
the irresponsible, easy road of debt, a road 
which through history has lured nations to 
financial misery and economic disaster. 

Of course, there is far more to our na- 
tional life than dollar signs, debits, and 
credits, but at the same time the fiscal 
policies of the Government reflect its basic 
philosophy in the exercise of power—and few 
Federal powers have more direct daily im- 
pact on the citizens than the Government's 
authority to tax and spend. Nowhere is 
there greater need for restraint and careful 
balance if we are to maintain sound self- 
government. As usual, the would-be 
spenders have prefaced their requests for 
more money, more borrowing with noble- 
sounding statements that they have only the 
welfare of the country in mind. Well, I am 
not questioning their motives or their sin- 
cerity, but I have serious doubts as to their 
judgment and their sense of proportion. 
We might well ponder a quotation from the 
late Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Bran- 
deis: “Experience shoulc teach us to be more 
on our guard to protect liberty when the 
Government’s purposes are beneficent. 
Men born to freedom are naturally alert to 
repel invasion of their liberty by evilminded 
rulers. The greatest dangers to liberty lurk 
in insidious encroachment by men of zeal, 
well-meaning but without understanding.” 

Let me emphasize that I am not writing 
as a partisan. Responsible government is 
not a partisan issue and I would be just 
as alarmed if a Republican instead of a 
Democrat leadership were attempting to 
embark on such a fiscal program as the 
one now before Congress. No party doc- 
trine is necessary to tell us that if the pres- 
ent generation keeps passing its bills to 
the next one, our children and grandchildren 
will inherit not a free country, bright with 
opportunity, but a vast wasteland of debt 
and financial chaos. Republicans and 
Democrats alike—even our smattering of 
Socialists—will suffer if our present trend 
takes the country into debt beyond the point 
of no return and plunges us into a spiral of 

Federal powers over our purses, 
our jobs, and our lives. 

The Federal Government's financial affairs 
are immense and complex, but their sound 
management is not a mysterious art; in fact, 
they are subject to the same time-tested 
rules as those followed by any farsighted 
householder or businessman. A wise family 
or a well-run enterprise makes a practice of 
spending less than it takes in; in good years 
the family builds up savings for its future 
needs, for sending the youngsters to college, 
for meeting possible emergencies such as ili 
health or unemployment; a business builds 
up reserves for carrying itself safely over 
poor years and for expansion and investment 
in new opportunities, This is simply com- 
monsense. As Abraham Lincoln once wrote: 
“An individual who undertakes to live by 
borrowing soon finds his original means de- 
voured by interest and next, no one left to 
borrow from—so must it be with a govern- 
ment.” 

Now I know that the economic theorists 
who advocate Federal overspending deride 
this analogy, having convinced themselves 
that normal financial laws don’t apply to a 
nation. They tell us that a $300 billion na- 
tional debt and interest costs of $10 billion 
a year are nothing to worry about. They 
imply that we can go on indefinitely mort- 
gaging ourselves without impairing the Na- 
tion's credit. What counts, they claim, is the 
relationship between the debt and the gross 
national product—the total value of goods 
and services our country generates, a figure 
that ran $554 billion last year. As long as 
the debt doesn't grow out of proportion to 
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the gross national product, they believe, the 
country will remain in sound financial con- 
dition. But what they don’t point out is 
that nobody really knows where this theoret- 
ical peril point might be—how much leeway 
a nation actually can count on. Also they 
trot out the old cliché that the national 
debt can never become a problem, because, 
“After all, we owe it to ourselves.” 
speak of planned national deficits as an in- 
vestment in the future. 

Such justifications have a way of sounding 
plausible—just as does the spiel of the high- 
pressure salesman who wants you to buy 
something you really can’t afford. But so 
did the theories of certain self-appointed in- 
vestment experts who told us back in 1928 
and 1929 that the country had entered a new 
era, a new plateau, that the old rules no 
longer applied to stock prices and the warn- 
ing signals were meaningless. 

I say that the time-tested rules of finan- 
cial policy still apply. Spending for spend- 
ing’s sake is patently a false theory. No 
family, no business, no nation can spend it- 
self into prosperity. Any way you look at it, 
a nation is nothing more than a collection of 
families—about 47 million of them make up 
the United States—and it is their money that 
the Government is spending. They are going 
to have to carry the increased debt. It is 
their future that is being mortgaged. And 
they certainly are not going to be excused 
from paying in taxes the pyramiding interest 
charges on that debt. They and their chil- 
dren will pay and pay and pay. In effect, we 
are stealing from our grandchildren in order 
to satisfy our desires of today. 

Some of the things the spenders fail to tell 
us are more significant than the doubtful 
premise on which they base their sales talks. 
For example, they have neglected to outline 
any plans for preparing the Nation finan- 
cially to meet costly national or internation- 
al emergencies which have a way of popping 
up without regard to theoretical timetables. 
Any thoughtful person knows that a house- 
hold, an enterprise or a nation which has 
built up a substantial reserve of savings and 
has kept its credit good has a much greater 
ability to weather depression or disaster than 
one which is mortgaged to the hilt. If the 
United States embarks on a grand spree of 
debt, how can we ever know that it can 
safely meet the extraordinary financial de- 
mands of a depression or war? 

From experience I know the serious bur- 
dens imposed on the Federal Government by 
even a fairly modest recession. For the fiscal 
year 1959 we had planned a budget of $73.9 
billion and were counting on a small surplus. 
Then came a sudden unforeseen slump in 
business, causing Federal income to fall more 
than $6 billion short of estimates; at the 
same time Government spending was stepped 
up to $80.3 billion, much of the increase go- 
ing to pick up additional payments for un- 
employment compensation. It is right and 
just for the Government to use its borrowing 
powers to meet this kind of emergency. But 
I want to emphasize that this deficit was not 
planned, and once the crisis was under con- 
trol we worked as hard as we could to get 
the budget back into balance as quickly as 
possible. 

The strain of a recession is but a minor 
headache as compared to the imperative 
financial demands of war—not an all-out 
nuclear war, which would be destructive and 
costly beyond comprehension, but a more 
likely conventional defense against a probing 
enemy. Distasteful as such a prospect may 
be, we know from recent history in the 
Congo, Korea, Vietnam, and Cuba that we 
must accept such threats as part of the 
times in which we live. And we know any 
sign of weakness could bring a Communist 
thrust at any time. Even a fairly small test 
of our strength and will to resist could 
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require us to increase spending quickly and 
substantially. The question now is: Are we 
then going to find ourselves in the position 
of a spendthrift family which has little or no 
leeway in time of trouble? I am not saying 
that the Nation would or should fail to 
meet its obligations. But all of us would 
feel more comfortable and secure if our 
national leadership exercised the foresight 
and self-discipline to balance its budget and 
to begin paying back something on the 
national debt. And just to dream a bit, 

e how much better the country would 
feel if it had no debt at all, but a healthy 
surplus. 

The proponents of the new economics don’t 
tell us, either, that if history has any validity 
their policies are almost certain to lead us 
into an eventual cheapening of the dollar 
and a corresponding rise in the cost of living. 
If we keep headed in this direction, we may 
soon have to find a new term, perhaps dol- 
larette,” to describe accurately the buying 
power of our monetary unit. This doesn’t 
mean that even financial conservatives such 
as myself believe that the buying power of 
our money can be held rigidly unchanged, 
regardless of any consideration. The three 
wars we have had in this century have had 
a strong inflationary effect. Not all of this 
could have been avoided by better govern- 
mental management. When I was a boy 
living on the outskirts of Abilene, Kans., I 
helped supplement the family income by sell- 
ing eggs for 10 cents a dozen and milk—good 
Jersey milk—for 5 cents a quart, and in those 
years a dollar and “found” was a day's pay 
for a farmworker. 


ROBBERY BY THE GOVERNMENT 


We have come a long way in living stand- 
ards and prices since those days, but the 
well-being and stability of the country still 
depend on maintaining our dollar as a fair, 
reasonably stable unit of buying power. We 
have the unfortunate example of the post- 
World War II period when the cost of living 
virtually doubled and the value of our dollar 
wasted away. During my administration we 
faced up to the situation and did dur best 
to fight inflation with historically tested, 
conservative fiscal policies, realizing that no 
country, not even one as rich as the United 
States, can always afford everything it might 
want. I suppose the new theorists would 
scornfully call those policies reactionary. 
But the results speak for themselves. In 
the 7 years of the Truman administration, 
the cost-of-living index went up 47 percent. 
During my terms in office the rise of this 
cost curve was slowed to only a little over 
10 percent in 8 years. I might add that we 
didn’t accomplish all that we hoped—the 
freespending philosophy has been so deeply 
seeded into the country’s political life that 
it is a slow process at best to weed it out. 

Statistics on the cost of living don't tell 
the whole story, of course. It is the people, 
not the figures, which cause me to be so 
distressed by the fiscal policies that now 
seem to be espoused by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Were I a younger man, planning for 
the best possible future for my family and 
looking forward to eventual retirement, I 
would bitterly resent the effrontery of the 
politicians who so blithely plan to experi- 
ment with the future value of my savings, 
my insurance, and my pension. I would call 
it downright robbery for my Government to 
decide on policies that are nearly certain to 
shorten progressively the monetary yardstick 
so that when I received my annuity or sav- 
ings I would get “dollarettes”—worth only 
half or a fourth as much as today’s dollars. 

In these times the impact of inflation could 
be even greater than in the past, because 
we now have something of a pension eco- 
nomy. More and more people employed in 
industry build their future around pensions, 
insurance annuities, and social security, 
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rather than on investments in land and other 
property. If the Government is to keep 
faith with these people, it will not set out 
on & course which could make these future 
fixed incomes virtually meaningless. It is 
easy to say, “Oh, that can’t conceivably hap- 
pen here. We're going to build a greater 
prosperity.” Well, it has happened time and 
again in other countries as the aftermath 
of inflationary policies. You have only to 
talk to a Frenchman, Japanese, a Greek, 
or a German who lived through the 
ride of devaluation to appreciate its toll on 
the lives of the people. 

the mild recession of 1954 I had a 
conversation with Dr. Ludwig Erhard, Minis- 
ter of Economic Affairs of West Germany, and 
we were discussing what the Government 
might do about the situation. Dr. Erhard 
said, “I beg of you, don’t worry about a slight 
depression. Just worry about inflation. We 
have lived through both, and we know there 
is no misery like that of inflation.” While I 
am not prepared to agree that a recession is 
not serious, we should remember, too, that 
inflation often destroys more than the finan- 
cial structure. In Germany it so weakened 
the moral fiber of the people and so demol- 
ished their faith in democratic government 
that they welcomed the dictatorship of an 
Adolf Hitler. 

Advocates of spending for spending’s sake 
also gloss over the fact that their policies 
would place increasing power over our lives 
and our institutions in the hands of a few 
politicians in Washington. They don't 
point out that, as a rule of thumb, the people 
must abdicate their direct responsibilities 
almost in direct ratio as they let Washington 
pick up the check, This doesn’t mean that 
there aren’t many functions, especially de- 
fense, which are rightful responsibilities of 
the National Government; rather, it empha- 
sizes the need for us to understand what is 
right and proper for the Federal Government 
to do, and what isn’t. On my desk I keep a 
handy reminder of this principle, a saying by 
Abraham Lincoln, who put it this way: “The 
legitimate object of government is to do for 
a community of people whatever they need 
to have done, but cannot do at all, or can- 
not so well do, for themselves, in their sepa- 
rate and individual capacities. If all the 
people can individually do as well for them- 
selves, government ought not to interfere.” 

Of course, Government now engages in 
many activities not considered essential a 
few years ago. Not long ago, while visiting 
with the presidents of several privately sup- 
ported universities and colleges, I became 
curious as to the extent to which Federal 
financial power had invaded the campus, 
and I asked, “What would you do if the Gov- 
ernment suddenly ended its research con- 
tracts with your schools?” 

One president threw up his hands and ex- 
claimed, “Why, we’d have to close our doors. 
We'd be virtually broke.” 

Another, heading an old, conservative uni- 
versity, said, “We would be badly hurt, but 
we've tried to look ahead, realizing that some 
breakthrough in disarmament might cause 
the cancellation of many defense research 
contracts. So we have paid all our key pro- 
fessors and scientists out of our own 
revenue.” 

This is one small sample. But it makes 
clear that at some point we should call a 
halt to the proliferating use of Federal 
money—which, after all, is our money—to 
control a larger and larger segment of our 
activities, including the very institutions on 
which our human dignity and freedom are 
based. 

Another aspect of spending for spending’s 
sake which the theorists fail to explore with 
candor is its possible effect on the value of 
the dollar in the eyes of the world, We long 
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have been accustomed to unquestioned ac- 
ceptance of the dollar as the dominant 
medium of commerce in the free world, but 
there are troublesome signs, such as the per- 
sistent deficit in our balance of international 
payments and the outflow of gold, which 
should warn us to be cautious. Many coun- 
tries carry dollars or short-term dollar ob- 

as a part of their reserves, and as 
long as they believe that our fiscal policies 
Se Ree ae wean and will meet our ob- 
ligations, they see little reason to ship 
dollars back to Washington and ask for gold. 
However, should this country get into large- 
scale deficit financing, if we get into an in- 
flationary spiral with increasing production 
costs so as to shake the confidence of the 
rest of the free world in our currency, there 
could be a run on the bank—that is, on 
our depleted gold reserves. Then there 
would be great pressure on the apostles of 
the easy way to say, “Well, we don’t need 
a gold standard. We will now repeal the 
law requiring our currency to be backed by 
25 percent of its value in gold; we can’t let 
an old-fashioned idea like that hobble our 

And all the brakes on inflation 
would be off. 

Let me emphasize that I don’t for a min- 
ute believe that we are, as yet, in a precarious 
position. The dollar still is strong, and I'm 
sure the world has respect for our immense 
wealth and financial integrity. However, 
what bothers me is that we are heading in 
the wrong direction, and not enough of our 
people are viewing the matter with the care 
it deserves. Certainly one of the things not 
to do is to enlarge our deficit recklessly. 
What is required is the foresight and moral 
courage to use our national checkbook with 
restraint. 


I believe in progress; I believe that govern- 
ment has a duty to create and maintain an 
economic atmosphere in which balanced and 
constant progress can be realized by the Na- 
tion. Indeed, how could any man who has 
lived through the marvelous development of 
the United States in this century not believe 
in the genius of the American people for 
progress? But I oppose visionary and costly 
programs placed in operation in the name of 
progress by the Government. 

Many times recently I have wished our 

and our informational media were 
doing a better job of dramatizing for the 
American people, especially the younger 
generation, the vital story of the way in 
which this country has become strong, rich 
and powerful in world affairs under the rare 
climate of freedom and responsible self-gov- 
ernment. These are more than pleasant 
phrases, They represent the unique fulfill- 
ment here of an ancient dream of mankind. 
For us, happily, the dream largely came true. 
It did so because our forefathers had the op- 
portunity to build their own futures, starting 
with a great continent of tremendous, un- 
mortgaged resources of land, water, minerals, 
timber, which an energetic people could 
shape to their needs without bowing to the 
restrictive hands of kings, dictators or oli- 
garchs. 

This American system, we must remember, 
is still an experiment and even today is be- 
ing tested on many fronts. Of this we may 
be sure: That system’s continued success de- 
pends on our ability to preserve the values 
which made it great, on continued freedom 
to work hard and to exercise our ingenuity— 
not in impulsively distorting that pattern. 
That is why I would hope that all of our 
young people, no matter how well-off their 
families, might have the experience of earn- 
ing a living for themselves by their hands 
and their brains. The science of what I call 
constructive economics is more easily ab- 
sorbed by people who have earned their own 
way than by those who recognize a dollar 
only sy something provided by an indulgent 
parent, 
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Let us get specific about the-seyeral parts 
of the administration’s tax-budget-debt 


sary taxes should be collected in a manner 
that will be fair and just to every individual 
and will do the least damage to the economy. 

By such a definition, we are much in need 
of a tax cut. I urgently favor one. Pres- 
ent income tax rates, ranging from a low of 
20 percent to a high of 91 percent, seriously 
impair opportunties in our economy, becom- 
ing virtually confiscatory in the upper 
brackets. The men who originally set up our 
income tax system would be shocked by the 
rates today and the effect of the system. Re- 
cently I read an account of some of the de- 
bates prior to the adoption of the graduated 
income tax in 1913. The opponents argued 
that if the Government had the right to take 
1 percent of an individual's income in taxes, 
it might in the future have the right to 
take as much as 5 percent or even 10 percent. 
The advocates of the tax replied that this 
was a foolish contention, because any gov- 
ernment which attempted to take in taxes 
that large a share of the people’s earnings 
would face revolution. 

We haven't had a revolution, but the 
longer the delay in cleaning up the tax mess 
the longer the unfair rates will hold us back 
and the more difficult reform will become. 
Personally, I believe that we should lower 
the rates to the neighborhood of 65 to 70 
percent in the top brackets and to 17 or 18 
percent in the lowest ones. But that is 
only one man's opinion. More important 
than the exact range of the rates is a system 
which distributes the load fairly. And as 
a precondition to any reduction in taxes we 
must have the to cut spending. I 
still insist that the proposed budget is ex- 
travagant and can be cut by billions of dol- 
lars without harming a single essential Fed- 
eral function. 

The way to get basic tax reform, in my 
view, is to enlist a group of our ablest citizens 
to take a long, hard look at our whole tax 
system and to blueprint a complete overhaul 
that would get us back to solid ground. 
Such a group would be something like the 
Hoover Commission—which was notable for 
nonpartisan operation—with its attention 
devoted wholly to ref our tax struc- 
ture. It should include people from various 
walks of life—businessmen, union labor offi- 
cials, farmers, lawyers, doctors, teachers and 
economists—even a few of what I call the 
wild-eyed kind, although they shouldn’t 
dominate. These men would need to be 
highly public-spirited, because theirs would 
be a grueling, brain-fagging job. The pres- 
ent tax laws are not a system but a patch- 
work quilt of laws and amendments, many 
of them enacted to meet certain emergencies 
long since passed. 

The swollen budget for fiscal 1964 has 
been defended as the most powerful single 
tool the Nation possesses to promote eco- 
nomic activity. However, this confidently 
stated proposition does not square with our 
economic history and our traditional free 
enterprise p on several counts. 
For one thing, sheer weight of Government 
spending by itself never has been, nor do we 
want it to be, the principal force in our long- 
range growth. Certainly it does not produce 
the self-supporting kind of expansion that 
has been typical of private investment and 
development. Government spending does 
produce activity, of course, and if all we want 
is feverish activity, we could carry that prop- 
osition to its absurd conclusion and let the 
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Government take over all s Then 
everybody would be working for the Govern- 
ment, and we no longer would have a 
a 2 
The Government formula now given us is: 
Spend more, collect less, go more in debt. 
Doesn’t this whole proposition put the cart 
before the horse? If we reduce public 
spending and taxes at the same time, then 
our economy will have its best opportunity 
for showing new growth. When we reach 
that happy stage where, with lower tax rates, 
the budget shows a surplus, then we can see 
our way clear to pay off a bit of our debt 
and devote more money to Government sery- 
ices for an expanding population. 

Of course, the country must have economic 
growth, but when so-called experts say that 
it must be a certain number of percentage 
points per year, I Just think they don’t know 
what they are talking about. It’s like saying 
that each and every child should grow the 
same number of inches a year. And when 
they say that Government spending should 
be the controlling factor in expansion, I 
regard this as a pernicious myth, 

Where do you start measuring this growth? 
It would be a blessing if such poor, under- 
developed countries as India or Egypt could 
increase their productivity by 10 percent or 
more a year, giving them the opportunity 
steadily to raise their standards of living. 
For some time countries of the Common 
Market area have been expanding faster than 
the United States, as Is to be expected, be- 
cause they started from a lower level, had to 
rebuild from war damage, and had accumu- 
lated needs and desires. Now they are 
breaking down trade barriers between states, 
as we did in the beginning, and are moving 
into the mass-marketing, automotive, mass- 
production age. In other words, many other 
countries, including Soviet Russia, are striv- 
ing to catch up with our mature, highly de- 
veloped society which has fulfilled far more 
of the material needs of its citizens than any 
other system on the face of the earth. The 
United States should not try to match some 
arbitrary percentage formula; rather its goal 
should be the maintenance of a climate in 
which our society can develop continually 
greater opportunities—both economic and 
cultural—for new generations. 

For a moment let’s think of national secu- 
rity and its costs. A key point to keep in 
mind is this: No matter how much we spend 
for arms, there is no safety in arms alone. 
Our security is the total product of our eco- 
nomic, intellectual, moral, and military 
strengths. 


AN EASY WAY TO BANKRUPTCY 


Let me elaborate on this great truth. It 
happens that defense is a field in which I 
have had varied experience over a lifetime, 
and if I have learned anything, it is that 
there is no way in which a country can sat- 
isfy the craving for absolute security—but it 
easily can bankrupt itself, morally and eco- 
in attempting to reach that 
illusory goal through arms alone. The 
Military Establishment, not productive of 
itself, necessarily must feed on the energy, 
productivity, and brainpower of the country, 
and if it takes too much, our total strength 
declines. 

So how does one judge the limits of de- 
fense needs? That is the task of the states- 
man: to apply the rule of reason in judging 
what is clearly adequate but not excessive. 
The foibles and specialized viewpoints of 
human nature must be balanced off. For 
example, when I was President, it was not 
unusual for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to agree 
that the total defense budget was adequate— 
but later individual members would come to 
me to argue that the share of their respec- 
tive service should be increased at the ex- 
pense of the others. 

The defense budget I left behind provided 
amply for our security at that time. Even 
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though there have been costly developments 
in weapons since then, it does not seem that 
the spectacular increase of $10 billion in new 
obligational authority in 2 years, as is now 
requested, has been proved necessary. We 

have the nuclear deterrent, the most 
valuable single element in our defense pos- 
ture and one which, of course, must be kept 
up to date. One truth we should keep in 
mind at all times is that the other fellow, 
your potential enemy, doesn't want to be 
killed any more than you do, As long as he 
knows we are maintaining the power to de- 
stroy him if he dares attack us, as long as 
we keep our Nation fiercely proud, not only 
of its military strength but of its way of life, 
then we have the best possible defense in this 
imperfect world. Patriotism is as important 
as all the guns we can build. 

Let us turn to the space exploration pro- 
gram, which I publicly have called downright 
spongy. Now clearly the strong competitive 
spirit of the American people has been 
aroused by the so-called space race. But 
let us step back for a moment from emotion 
and be objective. This is what my scientific 
advisers and I tried to do when we started 
space work back in 1955 and thereafter en- 
larged it into a comprehensive program. We 
didn't and don’t want to be a second-best 
nation, not in any important feld, and cer- 
tainly not in total accomplishment. But can 
we best maintain our overall leadership by 
launching wildly into crash programs on 
many fronts? This is where we seem to have 
got out of focus. 

Let me make it perfectly clear that we 
should have an aggressive program of re- 
search and exploration, so broadly based that 
in the long run there will be no question of 
our space leadership; but we should pursue it 
in an orderly, step-by-step way to enlarge 
systematically our knowledge of the scien- 
tific, military, and industrial potentials in 
space. This sort of a program would be a 
strong, steady push from the known into the 
unknowns of space science, accumulating 
along the way the techniques and skills to 
put our astronauts on the moon, among 
other developments. The annual cost would 
not include money for stunts and unneces- 
sary contests. 

Most of the scientists who advised me on 
space matters—all men of great knowledge 
and integrity—believed in this step-by-step 
program as most effective for the long pull, 
pointing out that the things we need to 
learn in space are almost as endless as space 
itself. Proud as we may be of our astronauts 
and our Venus probe and other accomplish- 
ments in space, this racing to the Moon, 
unavoidably wasting vast sums and deepen- 
ing our debt, is the wrong way to go about it, 
as I see it. Because it has been stated that 
the country’s prestige is at stake in this 
race, the average citizen may be loath to 
question the huge sums now being re- 
quested. But he should. 

Many items in the budget have become 
distended beyond reason; several should be 
mentioned for the pattern they make. The 
$5.7 billion allotted for agriculture—and the 
actual spending could easily exceed the esti- 
mate—to a large degree represents subsidies, 
originally intended as wartime incentives 
for increased production, which now have 
become imbedded in our farm economy. 
Moreover, these subsidies are a prime in- 
stance of the way in which Federal controls 
usually go along with Federal money. Ask 
any farmer about his cropping system these 
days, and he will answer not in terms of 
his plans but in terms of the acres per- 
mitted for this crop and that under his 
Government allotment. 

Or take the way in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment seems to have decided that it must 
do much of the medical research, despite 
the multitude of State and private medical 
schools, hospitals, and research foundations. 
The item for medical research in the budget 
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left to me by the outgoing administration 
in 1953 was $96 million. The same item is 
now around $900 million: In this, as in so 
many other fields, the Congress seems to 
believe that money will buy anything and 
everything. 

This poses the question: Are private hands 
being pushed away from this kind of re- 
search? I'm afraid they are. Often in re- 
cent years I have talked with people who 
have been giving generously to worthy 
causes, such as the American Cancer Society, 
the Heart Association, crippled children’s 
organizations, and so on, but who are begin- 
ning to feel they no longer should do so 
because they already are supporting such 
work through the taxes they pay. Again it 
seems the Government insists on taking over. 

Finally, a few words about the most mis- 
understood and controversial of all Federal 
expenditures—foreign aid. Never has there 
been any question in my mind as to the 
necessity of a program of economic and mil- 
itary aid to keep the free nations of the 
world from being overrun by the Commu- 
nists. It is that simple. Such a program, if 
well run and kept within the limits we can 
afford, offers the United States one of its best 
bargains in national security, 

Unfortunately, foreign aid has suffered 
through its history from political maneuver- 
ing and lack of stability. Congressmen seek- 
ing reelection have found it a handy issue to 
kick around. They go back home and stir up 
voters with speeches saying, “You can be 
sure I'm not going to vote to give your 
money to Timbuktu when you good people 
so badly need more schools and hospitals.” 
Because of this and other political factors, 
foreign aid never has been planned or admin- 
istered on a long-range basis, although we 
know the Communist threat is going to be 
with us for a long time to come. Back in 
1953 we inherited a foreign-aid budget of 
$7.6 billion and we cut expenditures to a 
more reasonable $4.8 billion, hoping to build 
a steady-going program. But we never were 
able to get Congress to assure the program 
the continuity in funds and personnel that 
are absolutely necessary if this important 
work is to attract and hold experienced, ded- 
icated people. 

That is why I agree with the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee To Strengthen the 
Security of the Free World, headed by Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay. The Clay report follows the 
guidelines of rule of reason that I have been 
talking about. It recognizes that we should 
not increase the burden of foreign aid at this 
time but should strengthen the program in 
areas where our p are best served 
while phasing it out in areas where it is not 
effective. I applaud the administration for 
accepting the terms of the report and hope 
that Congress will act favorably on it. 

People who talk with me about the threat 

“of spending for spending’s sake often wind 
up by asking, “But what can I, an ordinary 
citizen, do about it?” 

The answer is: plenty. One of the first 
things you can and should do is to inform 
yourself on this critical situation. Just 
how much are you paying in taxes? What 
is your share of the national debt? How 
much is the interest on that debt costing 
you? You can join with your neighbors 
or like-minded people in probing into these 
things, in discussing the whole problem. 
Determining what taxes you pay isn't an 
easy job, because so much of the load is 
hidden or indirect. A development which 
has my hearty approval is the little sign 
which now often appears on the gasoline 
pump showing the customer just how much 
of the price goes for taxes. Business should 
do that with other products—with such 
things as cigarettes, liquor, luggage, and 
other items on which excise taxes are col- 
lected. Employers should make sure—and 
so should labor unions—that workers realize 
just how much of their wage is being with- 
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held for income taxes. All too often the 
worker thinks of his take-home pay as his 
real wage and doesn't stop to think how 
much larger his earnings would be if the 
taxes were more reasonable. I wish that 
employers ‘would—if permissible—adopt a 

used some years ago by a company to 
dramatize the tax bite: At one window 


workers were given their full pay envelopes 


and then, at an adjoining “tax window” the 
amount to be withheld was collected from 
them. Every earner would soon begin to 
ask, I'm sure, “Why do we need to spend all 
this money?” 

If you believe in self-government, it is 
your right and your duty to make your 
wishes known to Washington on an issue 
as vital as spending for spending's sake. 
Actually, the solution to the problem could 
be this simple: If enough citizens write to 
their Representatives and Senators asking 
why they have been voting so much money 
for racing to the moon, farm subsidies, and 
even for defense, Congress will get the mes- 
sage. Your Congressman will get it particu- 
larly well if you demand not just a polite, 
noncommital form reply, but a detailed, 
reasoned answer, 

All of us will share the blame if continued 
spending and debt lead us not into lasting 
prosperity but into decadence and peril. 
This includes those who are seeking to lead 
us down this risky road. It includes the 
empire-building bureaucrats, too few of 
whom seem able to follow the wise doctrine 
of self-restraint. It includes Congress, hold- 
er of the purse strings, but all too often 
willing to give in to subsidy-seeking pressure 
groups or too eager to seek votes with pork 
barrel appropriations. But most of all it 
applies to us—private citizens—who allow 
our votes to be swayed by the carrots held 
out by the public spenders, who fail to look 
beyond an immediate Government check to 
ask ourselves, “How does this affect our 
children’s future?” 


PEACE, UNDERSTANDING, AND DI- 
PLOMACY WITH UKRAINE AND 
BYELORUSSIA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. FARBSTEIN] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
recent encyclical of Pope John XXIII, 
heavy stress is placed throughout on the 
goal of peace among peoples and nations. 
Titled Peace on Earth’—Pacem in 
Terris—the encyclical is a strong plea 
for peace. It calls upon all men of good 
will to work hard for the full realization 
of this goal. It also admonishes us to 
soberly recognize the growing interde- 
pendence of peoples and nations in this 
contracting world. As the Pope points 
out, “the social progress, order, security, 
and peace of each country are neces- 
sarily connected with the social progress, 
order, security, and peace of all other 
countries.” 

AN EXPRESSION OF PEOPLES’ HOPES 


There can be no doubt that this his- 
toric encyclical gives eloquent and vivid 
expression to the supreme hope and de- 
sire of peoples everywhere. It also seeks 
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to reinforce and implement the positions 
of governments everywhere that have 
continually emphasized their peaceful 
intentions. The roads to the cementing 
of peaceful bonds among peoples are 
many. One such road is diplomacy and 
all that it subsequently entails in the 
cultivation of understanding between 
and among nations. 
U.S. UNDERSTANDING OF UKRAINE AND 
BYELORUSSIA 


Mr. Speaker, in complete conformity 
with the main theme of the encyclical 
and also with the frequently stated posi- 
tions of our Government and that of 
the U.S.S.R. we can now take a most 
constructive step toward understanding 
and peace in connection with two highly 
important Slavic nations of Eastern 
Europe. We can go beyond the expres- 
sion of word to that of deed by offering 
to establish diplomatic relations with 
the Republics of Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia. In the cause of peace and un- 
derstanding between peoples, this would 
be our first concrete and fundamental 
step in molding our bonds of friendship 
with the 45 million Ukrainians and 10 
million Byelorussians. 

In the name of this cause for peace 
and understanding, I hereby submit a 
joint resolution in favor of establishing 
U.S. diplomatie relations with the Re- 
publics of Ukraine and Byelorussia. I 
urge that this resolution of constructive 
deed for peace and understanding be- 
tween ourselves and these two historic 
Slovak nations be given immediate con- 
sideration by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Also for the provision of back- 
ground information on this essential sub- 
ject and to the benefit of our Members, 
I request that the article on “Revived 
Interest in U.S. Diplomatic Relations 
With Ukraine and Byelorussia,” the 
Ukraine Quarterly, autumn 1962, written 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown 
University, be printed in full following 
the resolution: 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 428 
Joint resolution relating to United States 
diplomatic relations with the Republics of 

Ukraine and Byelorussia 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, Whereas in the words 
set forth recently in the papal encyclical, 
Pacem in Terris, “the social progress, order, 
security, and peace of each country are nec- 
essarily connected with the social progress, 
order, security, and peace of all other coun- 
tries”; and 

Whereas in the interest of world peace, it is 
clearly necessary to further our under- 
standing of and relations with all aspiring 
peoples and nations, which includes the 
forty-five million Ukrainian nation and the 
ten million Byelorussian nation; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States extends de facto recognition in the 
United Nations by the delega- 
tions selected to represent the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic and the Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Socialist Republic as accepted 
nations of the United Nations; and 

Whereas respecting the sovereignty of 
these two non-Russian nations the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union strongly insisted 
upon the inclusion of these nations as 
original charter members of the United Na- 
tions; and 

Whereas the sovereignty of the peoples of 
these two national Republics is expressed 
in the constitution of the Union of Soviet 
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Socialist Republics which provides: “The 
right freely to secede from the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics is reserved to every 
Union Republic”; and 

Whereas said Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics constitution specified that each 
Union Republic has the right to enter into 
direct relations with foreign states and to 
conclude agreements and exchange repre- 
sentatives with them; and 

Whereas said constitution legally refiects 
further the sovereign wills of these two non- 
Russian nations by providing that each Re- 
public has the right to determine “the man- 
ner of organizing the Republic’s military 
formations”; and 

Whereas the distinctive national flags, an- 
thems, and emblems of state maintained by 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic and 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
are evidenced to manifest symbolically the 
sovereignty and independence of these 
states; and 

Whereas the Moscow Government in the 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
continually claims that these two non-Rus- 
sian Republics are independent and sover- 
eign to develop their national statehood and 
foreign relations; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
indirectly recognize the sovereignty of the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian nations, which 
is in harmony with the ideas set forth in 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, and, therefore, we stand 
ready to render to these nations and other 
peoples in the Soviet Union any assistance 
for the strengthening of bonds of friendship 
and good will; and 

Whereas it is plainly incongruous from 
every viewpoint to rightly maintain recogni- 
tion by this Government of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic and the Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Socialist Republic in the United 
Nations without realizing the peace- 
strengthening opportunity to establish direct 
diplomatic concourse with their respective 
capitals of Kiev and Minsk: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the Government of the 
United States in support of its policy of 
peace and understanding among nations 
should proceed to establish direct diplomatic 
relations with the Governments of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, and 
in the creation of posts of representation 
in the capitals of Kiev and Minsk, respec- 
tively, consistent with diplomatic procedure 
in such matters. 


REVIVED INTEREST IN U.S. DIPLOMATIC RELA- 
TIONS WITH UKRAINE AND BYELORUSSIA 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

About 10 years ago, several farseeing 
legislators in the U.S. Congress took posi- 
tive action on the proposal for the extension 
of U.S. diplomatic relations with Ukraine 
and Byelorussia. A special subcommittee 
established by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee passed the measure unani- 
mously. The full committee itself was 
known to be favorably disposed toward the 
resolution. In fact, it was only a question 
of time before the approved measure would 
reach the House for what appeared to be 
certain passage. 

The Department of State, however, was 
not prepared at the time to pursue this 
diplomatic course. With the measure being 
legislatively processed, its representatives 
pleaded with Mr. Chiperfield, the chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, to post- 
pone further action on the proposal so that 
State could study it more carefully. The 
request was granted. 
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Since 1954, it has been generally assumed 
that State conducted an intensive study of 
the subject. As will be shown later, there 
is no evidence to support this assumption. 
Nevertheless, in recent months there has 
been a revived interest in the prospect of 
extending U.S. diplomatic relations with 
Ukraine and Byelorussia. This interest has 
manifested itself on the highest levels of our 
Government. Equally significant is the fact 
that in some anti-Communist circles, which 
in the past opposed the proposal because of 
additional recognition given to Communist 
governments or because of espionage rea- 
sons, a similar interest has emerged. These 
are noteworthy developments that point to 
a different atmosphere surrounding this im- 
portant issue than was the case nearly 10 
years ago. 


DULLES AND U.S. FOREIGN POLICY TODAY 


As this revived interest develops further 
in the months ahead, there will be a need 
to satisfy it with many of the arguments 
and points of justification used in the past. 
An outline of such a response would neces- 
sarily entail the Dulles policy on diplomatic 
recognition and that observed by this ad- 
ministration, the salient points associated 
with the early House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 58, and the illuminating efforts under- 
taken by Congressman LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
of New York. 

Time and time again, spokesmen for the 
present administration, including the Pres- 
ident himself, have affirmed the basic con- 
tinuity of our foreign policy. This includes 
the grounds for diplomatic recognition. 
Our policy in this respect has not changed 
since the conclusion of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. To my knowledge, Secretary 
of State Dulles spelled out this policy in the 
22 eloquent terms for both administra- 

ons. 

In his address before the Overseas Press 
Club of America in March 1954, Secretary of 
State Dulles dwelled on several basic criteria 
of diplomatic recognition when he advanced 
his sound and rational justification for the 
nonrecognition of Red China, These cri- 
teria were submitted as forming the basis 
of general U.S. policy, and thus can 
be interpreted as enjoying general applica- 
bility in our relations with all nation-states. 
In view of the untenable position assumed 
in 1953 by certain elements in the Depart- 
ment of State toward the original House 
Concurrent Resolution 58, which called for 
the establishment of American diplomatic 
missions in Ukraine and Byelorussia, it is 
highly interesting and most instructive to 
relate these criteria to the issues bearing on 
that resolution. 

The pertinent paragraphs of the Secre- 
tary’s address read as follows: 

“Let me first recall that diplomatic recog- 
nition is a voluntary act. One country has 
no right to demand recognition by another. 
Generally, it is useful that there should be 
diplomatic intercourse between those who 
exercise de facto government authority and 
it is well established that recognition does 
not imply moral approval, 

“President Monroe, in his famous message 
to Congress, denounced the expansionist and 
despotic system of Czarist Russia and its 
allies. But he said that it would neverthe- 
less be our policy to consider the government 
de facto as the legitimate government for us. 
That has indeed been the general U.S. 
policy, and I believe that it is a sound 
general policy. However, where it does not 
serve our interests, we are free to vary from 
it. 

“In relation to Communist China, we are 
forced to take account of the fact that the 
Chinese Communist regime has been con- 
sistently and viciously hostile to the United 
States.” 

Extensive testimony submitted in support 
of House Concurrent Resolution 58 was 
founded on the very criteria set forth in this 
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passage. Indeed, as was demonstrated at 
the hearing, the problem dealing with 


Ukraine and Byelorussia is fundamentally 
dissimilar from and much simpler than that 
involving Red China. Whereas we do not— 
and I hope will not—extend de jure recog- 
nition to the Red Chinese regime, we have, 
by virtue of our consent to the admission of 
the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republics into the United Nations, 
extended such recognition to these nation- 
states. Evidently in the light of inter- 
national law itself, the United States already 
recognizes de jure the nation-states of 
Ukraine and Byelorussia* The problem 
therefore, is merely one of logical consist- 
ency in our policy and the full seizure of 
advantage afforded us by this de jure 
recognition. 
THE CASE 10 YEARS AGO 


It will be observed, then, that the criteria 
relevant to the subject matter of the early 
House Concurrent Resolution 58 are (1) use- 
fulness of diplomatic intercourse, (2) absence 
of moral approval and (3) current intensity 
and power of hostility toward the United 
States. Each of these bears an interesting 
relationship to the issue of American diplo- 
matic representation in Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia, 

With reference to the first point, the use- 
fulness of direct diplomatic intercourse with 
the governments in Kiey and Minsk, the 
capital seats of Ukraine and Byelorussia, re- 

“ spectively, is naturally to be predicated en- 
tirely on the consideration of serving 
American interests solely. As was amply 
shown in the hearing, many absolute advan- 
tages of such direct diplomatic intercourse 
would devolve upon the United States. The 
enumerated advantages are informational, 
cultural, psychological, and historic in 
nature, and are related to the chief sources of 
weakness and still somewhat unstable areas 
in the Soviet Russian Empire. In meeting 
the superficial objections of the State Depart- 
ment group, it was clearly emphasized that if 
it is useful and advantageous to maintain 
diplomatic posts in Warsaw, Prague and in 
other so-called satellite capitals, by reason 
of strategic position it is even more useful 
and advantageous for us to establish posts 
in Kiey and Minsk. 

Anyone who has read carefully and with 
knowledgeability the contents of House Con- 
current Resolution 58 which was sponsored 
by the Honorable Lawrence H. Smith of Wis- 
consin, cannot but be profoundly impressed 
by the striking parallels that exist between 
the de facto governments in Kiev and Minsk 
and those in Warsaw, Prague, Budapest and 
elsewhere in the Soviet Russian Empire. 
Each exercises de facto governmental author- 
ity within the boundaries of its national ju- 
risdiction, but all are basically and essentially 
subordinate to the will of Moscow. From a 
Tealistic and functional viewpoint the sep- 
aration of these de facto governments on 
the basis of the satellite concept is pure fic- 
tion. Thus to maintain, as some State 
De ent spokesmen have, that direct 
diplomatic intercourse would fortify the sem- 
blance of national Independence in Ukraine 
and Byelorussia certainly backfires when our 
posts in Warsaw, Prague and elsewhere be- 
hind the fron Curtain are taken into con- 
sideration. One is led to ask, then, whether 
Poland, Czecholovakia and others are to 
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be construed as independent states? The 
dilemma is obvious.“ 

It can be unequivocally stated that the 
main reason why the absolute advantages of 
the proposed course of action were not fully 
understood had been due to the fact that 
there were too many in our Government who 
possessed only a slight acquaintance with 
the backgrounds and developments of 
Ukraine and Byelorussia in their strained 
relations with imperialist Russia. We've 
witnessed, for instance, the spectacle of a 
former counselor in the State Department 
who never even the. elementary 
distinctions between these nations, no less 
begin to appreciate the centrifugal political 
force represented by Ukraine and Byelorussia 
within the Soviet Union itself. 

Another important reason for this condi- 
tion is that many Americans had been un- 
aware of the presence of Russia First ele- 
ments in this country who have deliberately 
sought to play down the historic aspirations 
and the liberation movements of the Ukrain- 
lan, Byelorussian and other non-Russian na- 
tions in the Soviet Union. These elements 
still fear that overt manifestations of Ameri- 
can interest in these captive nations may 
eventually lead to the final collapse of the 
Russian Empire, now partially in the guise 
of the Soviet Union. Thus, it was no acci- 
dent nor wonder to close observers of this 
shadowy phenomenon that on House Con- 
current Resolution 58 a curious and mot- 
ley opposition was formed, consisting of 
Ukrainian Communists, certain anti-Com- 
munist Russian emigre groups, and the Ken- 
nanist cabal.“ 

The members of the special subcommittee 
under the chairmanship of the Honorable 
Frances P. BOLTON were, however, impressed 
by the stated advantages and usefulness of 
this diplomatic intercourse with Kiev and 
Minsk, and unanimously accepted with favor 
the Smith resolution as submitted. It was 
evident that they realized also the second 
relevant criterion advanced by Secretary of 
State Dulles, namely that such diplomatic 
intercourse does not imply moral approval. 
As in the misnomered satellite countries, 
governments representative of the will of the 
people also existed in Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia before Russian expansionism and 
domination set in to establish national pup- 
pet regimes. Consequently, thoughtless 
statements to the effect that full passage of 
this resolution would engender the exten- 
sion of diplomatic intercourse with two more 
Communist governments and thus imply the 
consideration of moral approval really has 
no application here on the basis of Secretary 
Dulles’ second criterion. Furthermore, aside 
from the factor of advantage, whether rela- 
tive or absolute, in the matter of principle 
there is no logical quantitative basis of 
measurement for the number of Communist 
governments we should or should not deal 
with’ 

The third criterion on the current in- 
tensity and the power of hostility of a Com- 
munist government toward the United States 
is, in the light of present fact, no more ap- 
plicable to the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
governments than it is to the Communist 
governments in Moscow, Warsaw, Prague 
and elsewhere in Europe. In view of the 
fact that all Communist Governments in the 
Soviet Russian Empire are by tenet and pre- 
cept hostile to the United States, this cri- 
terion can only be relatively applied. Obvi- 
ously, with an eye to our experiences in 


* Dobriansky, Lev E., The Dilemma of the 
State Department on Diplomatic Relations,” 
The Ukrainian Quarterly, vol. X, spring 1954, 
pp. 159-166. 

House Concurrent Resolution 58, daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 29, 1954, pp. 
423842386. 

*Dobriansky, Lev. E., H. Con. Res. 58, the 
Ukrainian Quarterly, vol. IX, spring 1953, pp. 
158-165. 
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Korea and the circumstances then surround- 
ing Indo-China, Secretary Dulles rightly 
gave full application to this criterion in the 
case of Red China, involving the broader 
problem of de jure recognition. It follows, 
therefore, that if in the more limited area 
of procedural diplomatic intercourse this 
criterion is arbitrarily applied to the Ukrain- 
ian and Byelorussian governments, it should, 
quite logically, be equally applied to the 
Communist governments in Moscow, War- 
saw, Prague and elsewhere. Consistency and 
clearness of thought couldn't have it other- 
wise, especially where all enjoy our de jure 
recognition. 

The lack of such consistency in policy has 
exposed us to the crude charge of discrimi- 
nation toward nations, whether large or 
small. If, as it has often been described, 
the presence of an American ambassador in 
a captive capital is to be viewed as a symbol 
of freedom and enduring American interest 
and hope in the eventual restoration of in- 
dependence and freedom of the nation con- 
cerned, then, other things being equal, the 
maintenance of diplomatic missions in cer- 
tain captive capitals and not others certainly 
furnishes credence to this charge. As was 
pointed out in the hearing, the tremendous 
psychological impact of this diplomatic 
step upon the peoples of the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian (White Ruthenian, nations 
would be, in terms of this symbolic aspect, 
enormously salutary and beneficial to the 
United States. After all, one of the prime 
objectives of direct diplomatic intercourse 
is to weld peoples and nations together in 
peaceable bonds of friendship and mutual 
interest, despite the absence of moral ap- 
proval toward a de facto government. 
Ukraine, for example, is the largest non- 
Russian nation behind the European Iron 
Curtain and surely bears great strategic and 
political importance to the United States. 
For its people, the presence of an American 
ambassador in Moscow is as meaningless in 
these symbolic terms as it is for the Baltic 
nations and the peoples of the other cap- 
tive non-Russian nations. 

In conclusion, it is evident that the origi- 
nal measure, House Concurrent Resolution 
58, was completely consistent and in accord 
with the basic criteria of diplomatic recog- 
nition and intercourse as postulated by 
Secretary of State Dulles himself. That 
resolution demanded consistency in our dip- 
lomatic policy toward all nation-states, 
whether large or small. It was conceived 
as an implement of an unfolding American 
policy of freedom for all nations, of which 
there is, as yet, no concrete evidence. To 
merely assert, as some do, that it was a mis- 
take to have recogized Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia in the United Nations and that full 

and execution of this resolution 
would compound the alleged mistake indi- 
cates a complete lack of knowledge and un- 
derstanding not only of the present factual 
and logical aspects of this matter but also 
of the paramount reasons that caused Mos- 
cow to press the admission of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia at the inception of the United 
Nations organization. If there was any mis- 
take on this score, it was Stalin’s mistake, 
resulting from his necessary appeasement of 
the powerful nationalist tendencies and 
pressure existing in Ukraine and Byelorussia. 
The insular motivations of others opposing 
the proposal on this and other grounds were 
easily discounted Indeed, our mistake will 
lie in a failure to pass and execute a similar 
resolution in order to compound Stalin's 
mistake for our own advantage. If it was 
a mistake to recognize any Communist rep- 
resentatives in the United Nations, this ob- 
viously implies a moral premise that is 
extraneous to the discussion at hand. 


?*Dobriansky, Lev E., “Three of a Kind 
On House Congressional Resolution 58,” the 
Ukrainian Quarterly, vol. IX. autumn 1953, 
pp. 343-350. 
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DEVELOPMENTS SINCE THE SUBMISSION OF HOUSE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 58 


When House Concurrent Resolution 58 was 
before the full Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the issue of Red China's recognition was in 
the foreground of international affairs. The 
time was most ripe to pass the resolution 
as a counteroffensive to Communist efforts 
aimed at the placement of Red China in the 
United Nations. The State Department 
group succeeded in stalling the committee's 
fayorable consideration of the resolution to- 
ward the close of the congressional session, 
despite the fact that its representatives were 
afforded ample o ty to testify at the 
hearing in July, 1953. Feeling that their 
case was adequately presented in previous 
communications, they chose not to appear. 
Those in support of the resolution had no 
fear of any new objections that might be 
submitted by this group, if the acid test of 
rational and factual argumentation, as was 
observed by the Bolton subcommittee, was 
to be consistently and openly maintained. 
We sought only the earliest opportunity for 
this test. The subject was conveniently for- 
tified by Secretary of State Dulles’ own cri- 
teria of evaluation. 

The untimely death of Congressman Smith 
and the emergence of other issues delayed 
further progress on the proposal. In 1956 
the writer had a discussion on the subject 
with Undersecretary of State Murphy. It was 
admitted that State had not pursued any 
study of the matter since the 1953 hearing. 
The Undersecretary's attitude toward further 
congressional development of the subject 
was a favorable one. When this was initiated 
in the spring of 1958, Mr. Murphy’s observa- 
tions were more than confirmed. In response 
to an inquiry made by Congressman LEONARD 
FARBSTEIN, of New York, Assistant Secretary 
William B. Macomber stated that the De- 
partment has no record of a study such as 
you described having been made subsequent 
to this time.“ “ In an earlier letter the As- 
sistant Secretary enclosed a copy of the com- 
munication sent in 1953 by State to Mr. 
Chiperfield, outlining State's objections to 
the Smith resolution, and in his cover-letter 
merely reiterated the archaic arguments.’ 
Con, FARBSTEIN had already been 
quite familiar with these arguments. On 
April 29, 1959, Mr. Farssrern introduced 
House Joint Resolution 355, relating to U.S. 
diplomatic relations with the Republics of 
Ukraine and Byelorussia.” 

Once again, preparations for and the suc- 
cess realized in the passage of the Captive 
Nations Week resolution in 1959 prevented 
the further development of the diplomatic 
proposal. Congressman FARBSTEIN himself 
backed the captive nations resolution with 
great enthusiasm and effort. It was de- 
cided to postpone further action until the 
turbulent events of the period had subsided. 

Now, with the present administration just 
about determining its general course in our 
foreign policy toward the U.S.S.R., the matter 
of establishing U.S. diplomatic missions in 
Ukraine and Byelorussia is coming to the 
fore again. Its consideration will necessarily 
have to be undertaken within the historical 
and analytic framework cast here. For the 
Dulles criteria still are very much in vogue. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1963 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 


* Department of State communication, Aug. 
1, 1958. 

Macomber, William B., communication, 
June 26, 1958. 

10 FARBSTEIN, LEONARD, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 355, 86th Cong., Ist sess., House of Rep- 
resentatives, Apr. 29, 1959. 
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fornia [Mr. Kine] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr, KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing, at the request of 
the President, the administration bill en- 
titled the “Employment Security Amend- 
ments of 1963.” This bill was trans- 
mitted to the Congress in a letter from 
the President to the Speaker yesterday, 
May 14, 1963. The draft bill and the ex- 
planation which accompanied it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

As the President's letter to the Speaker 
stated, the bill is designed to carry out 
a recommendation made in the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report to the Congress 
for permanent improvements in our Fed- 
eral-State system of unemployment in- 
surance. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
the Members and the interested public, I 
am including as a part of my remarks 
the President's letter, a topical summary 
of the bill, and a detailed statement in 
explanation of the bill which I have to- 
day introduced at the request of the 
President. 

These materials follow: 


TRR WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 14, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mn. SPEAKER: I am transmitting here- 
with a bill designed to carry out a recom- 
mendation made in my Economic Report to 
the Congress for long-overdue permanent 
improvements in our Federal-State system of 
unemployment insurance. The bill would 
extend coverage of the system to over 3 
million more workers, increase the size, and 
duration of the benefits, improve the financ- 
ing of the system, and make certain technical 
changes. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the need 
and importance of strengthening our unem- 
ployment insurance system. These im- 
provements will not only ease the burdens 
of involuntary unemployment, but will add 
to our built-in defenses against recession. 

The deficiencies of the present system of 
restricted benefits and coverage have been 
amply demonstrated in recent years. Twice, 
in 1958 and again in 1961, Congress found it 
necessary to enact temporary stopgap legisla- 
tion to provide extended unemployment 
compensation benefits for the long-term un- 
employed. More and more workers have re- 
mained unemployed for long periods of time 
in the last few years. The percentage of the 
insured unemployed who were unemployed 
more than 26 weeks increased from 15 per- 
cent in 1956 to 29 percent in 1961, and re- 
mained at 21 percent in 1962. 

The proposed bill would provide Federal 
extended benefits for those workers who 
have long work histories but who have ex- 
hausted their State benefits and remained 
unemployed for more than 26 weeks. The 
first 26 weeks of unemployment benefits 
would be left to the States. The Federal 
Government would assume responsibility for 
a maximum of 26 additional weeks for those 
with a much longer, firmer attachment to the 
labor force than is required under any State 
law. The maximum of 26 additional weeks 
of benefits is based on the fact that under 
the 1961 temporary extended benefit program 
nearly two-thirds exhausted the 13 addi- 
tional weeks of benefits provided. 

To qualify for extended benefits a worker 
would have to be employed in at least 78 
of the 156 weeks preceding his unemploy- 
ment, as well as in 26 of the last 52 weeks. 
In order to qualify for the maximum dura- 
tion of 26 additional weeks of benefits, a 
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worker must have 104 weeks of employment 
in the 3-year qualifying period. 

Long periods of unemployment in the 
group of workers with firm attachment to 
the labor force involves a difficult period 
of personal adjustment to a changed situa- 
tion. Unemployment insurance by itself is 
not a cure for such unemployment; nor is 
it the only measure necessary to deal with 
the problem. The Manpower Development 
and Training Act, the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act, the 1962 Public Assistance Amend- 
ments, the strengthening of the Employment 
Service, particularly the services to those 
over 45 and to those under 21, are all in- 
valuable tools we have already acquired for 
this purpose. Other measures we have pro- 
posed include the Youth Employment Act, 
the Senior Citizens Community Planning 
and Services Act, and the National Educa- 
tion Improvement Act now pending before 
Congress. 

Unemployment insurance is, however, an 
invaluable additional tool because of its 
automatic response to economic conditions. 
It provides the worker with income and the 
community with purchasing power while 
other more individualized programs are get- 
ting underway for those for whom they 
are suitable. 

Another major provision of the bill en- 
courages the States to raise their basic ben- 
efit payments. Under present-day condi- 
tions weekly benefits are often too low in 
relation to lost wages to enable the worker 
to meet his basic and nondeferrable ex- 
penses. Thus the bill establishes an initial 
Federal goal of individual weekly benefits of 
50 percent of individual weekly wages, up 
to a State maximum of 60 percent of state- 
wide average weekly wages. This goal in- 
creases to 6634 percent by 1970. 

The financing of the system would also be 
strengthened by the bill. A system of equal- 
ization grants to States is provided in order 
to spread the burden of excessively high un- 
employment compensation costs; and the 
amount of wages subject to taxation would 
be increased to $5,200 in calendar year 1966. 
The new benefits will be financed by a 03 
percent increase in the net Federal tax. 

I am attaching an explanatory statement 
which describes these administration pro- 
posals in detail. I urge that early con- 
sideration be given to this legislation. It 
will provide a much needed addition to the 
series of tools with which we can meet the 
unemployment problems of this country. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


SUMMARY OF OMNIBUS UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE BILL 

The proposal would: 

1. Provide Federal extended benefits for 
workers with substantial past employment 
who have exhausted State benefits and have 
been unemployed for 26 weeks. The benefits 
would begin July 1, 1964, for these who ex- 
haust State benefits after January 1, 1964. 
Qualified workers would be paid at State 
weekly amounts (except where adjustment 
is necessary to meet the effective provisions 
of the benefit requirements) for 13 to 26 
weeks based on length of past employment. 
The benefits would be payable at all times, 
regardless of unemployment levels. 

2. Extend coverage to employers of one 
worker at any time, and to nonprofit reli- 
gious, charitable, and educational institu- 
tions. 

3. Amend the experience rating provisions 
to permit States to give nonprofit employers 
special consideration. 

4. Increase the taxable wage base to 
$5,200 (same as OASDI proposal). 

5. Set up a Federal goal of individual 
weekly benefits of 50 percent of individual 
weekly wages, up to a State maximum of 50 
percent of State average wages rising to 6634 
percent of such average wages by 1970. 
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6. Limit tax offset credit for States not 
meeting goal to lesser of 4-year average cost 
rate and 2.7 percent. 

7. Provide for equalization grants to 
States whose benefit costs for a year exceed 
2.7 percent or the national benefit cost ratio 
for the year, whichever is higher. 

8. Provide an additional Federal unem- 
ployment tax of 0.3 percent to pay the costs 
of the Federal benefit program and the 
equalization grants. 

9. Provide a special 12-member Advisory 
Commission to study the effect of the amend- 
ments and report by September 30, 1966. 

10. Change the annual certification date 
from December 31 to October 31, and make 
other technical and minor changes. 


STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF A DRAFT BILL 
To PROVIDE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
PROGRAM OF FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT AD- 
JUSTMENT BENEFITS, TO PROVIDE FOR EQUAL- 
IZATION GRANTS, To EXTEND COVERAGE OF 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PRO- 
GRAM, To ESTABLISH FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS 
WITH RESPECT TO THE WEEKLY BENEFIT 
AMOUNT AND LIMIT THE Tax CREDITS AVAIL- 
ABLE TO EMPLOYERS IN A STATE WHICH DOES 
Nor Meet SucH REQUIREMENTS, To ESTAB- 
LISH A FEDERAL REQUIREMENT PROHIBITING 
STATES From DENYING COMPENSATION TO 
WORKERS UNDERGOING TRAINING AND DENY 
Tax CREDITS TO EMPLOYERS IN A STATE 
WHICH Doss Nor MEET SUCH REQUIREMENT, 
To INCREASE THE WAGE BASE FOR THE FED- 
ERAL UNEMPLOYMENT Tax, TO INCREASE THE 
RATE OF THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
TAXES, To ESTABLISH A FEDERAL UNEMPLOY- 
MENT ADJUSTMENT AND EQUALIZATION AC- 
COUNT IN THE UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND, 
To CHANGE THE ANNUAL CERTIFICATION 
DATE UNDER THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
Tax Act, To PROVIDE FOR A SPECIAL ADVISORY 
COMMISSION, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


This draft bill contains three titles. To- 
gether, the provisions would make permanent 
improvements in the coverage, benefit and 
financing provisions of the Federal-State 
unemployment insurance system. 

Title I would amend the Social Security 
Act by establishing new titles XVII and 
XVIII and by amending present title IX. 
The new title XVII would establish a perma- 
nent national program of Federal unemploy- 
ment adjustment benefits for unemployed 
workers with substantial labor force attach- 
ment who have exhausted the benefit rights 
provided for them by State law and title XV 
of the Social Security Act. Title XVIII would 
provide for Federal equalization grants to 
States with heavy unemployment in any 
year. Title IX of the Social Security Act 
would be amended to establish a new Fed- 
eral unemployment adjustment and equal- 
ization account, and to make other necessary 
changes. 

Title II would amend the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act: (1) by extending cover- 
age of the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem to more than 3 million workers in small 
firms and nonprofit organizations; (2) by 
providing that special contribution treat- 
ment of nonprofit organizations would not 
conflict with Federal experience-rating re- 
quirements; (3) by limiting the tax credits 
allowed on the basis of State laws which 
provide substanadard benefit amounts; (4) 
by denying tax credits to employers in States 
which deny benefits to workers who are 
taking approved training; (5) by increasing 
to $5,200 the wage base for the Federal un- 
employment tax; (6) by providing a Federal 
tax to finance the Federal unemployment 
adjustment benefits and equalization grants, 
and (7) by changing the annual certification 
date. 

Title III provides for the establishment of 
a Special Advisory Commission to review the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance sys- 
tem and make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary, and for effective dates. 
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TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 


Feđeral unemployment adjustment benefits 
(FUAB) 


A new title XVII in the Social Security Act 
would be established by title I of this bill. 
Under the program which this title would 
provide, the responsibility for the first 26 
weeks of unemployment would be left pri- 
marily with the States. Unemployment of 
longer duration is made a Federal responsi- 
bility because long-term unemployment is a 
national problem. It results from economic 
factors, such as automation and other tech- 
nological changes and relocation of indus- 
try, which transcend State lines. Its impact 
cannot be confined to the immediate areas 
of its origin. Its effective treatment is predi- 
cated upon both a local and an overall ap- 
proach, which utilizes the resources of the 
entire Nation. A variety of measures to 
stimulate employment opportunities, to im- 
prove the skills of the work force, and to 
maintain the well-being of the individual 
and the economy are required to meet the 
Federal responsibility for long-term unem- 
ployment. 

Unemployment insurance performs a vital 
function in maintaining the purchasing 
power of the economy and of the individual 
during the period within which other re- 
sources of the country can be marshaled as 
solutions. While benefits under an insur- 
ance program should be available for a pre- 
scribed period, rather than indefinitely, the 
limitations on the period should be estab- 
lished in the light of the situation in which 
the program operates. The increased inci- 
dence of unemployment lasting longer than 
26 weeks calls for a reevaluation of old con- 
cepts of unemployment insurance duration. 

No distinction would be made as between 
individuals who are unemployed during so- 
called recession periods and so-called normal 
periods. There would, of course, be a great 
increase in the volume of Federal benefits 
in periods of high unemployment. At all 
times, however, insurance benefits of over 
6 months’ duration would be limited to work- 
ers with substantial labor force attachment. 
Long unemployment of this group is largely 
structural, and involves a difficult period of 
personal adjustment to a changed situation. 
This adjustment will be facilitated by income 
maintenance as an earned right, which re- 
spects and preserves the dignity of the indi- 
vidual as a member of the labor force, rather 
than by subjecting him to the means tests 
of public assistance. 

Long-term unemployment is more serious 
now than in the past. Even in nonrecession 
periods of recent years, the number of long- 
term unemployed has remained high. 
Among unemployment insurance benefici- 
aries, those unemployed 26 or more weeks 
represented 15 percent of the total in 1956, 
29 percent in 1961, and 21 percent in 1962. 

Title XVII would provide a self-supporting 
program of Federal unemployment adjust- 
ment benefits for weeks of unemployment be- 
ginning after June 30, 1964, and after this 
title is enacted, to the long-duration unem- 
ployed who meet the conditions of past at- 
tachments to the labor force and who have 
exhausted their benefit rights under State 
and Federal unemployment compensation 
laws after January 1, 1964. Long-duration 
unemployed are those whose entitlement to 
State or title XV benefits, plus weeks of 
unemployment after exhaustion of such en- 
titlement, have been the equivalent of 26 
weeks of total unemployment. These Fed- 
eral unemployment adjustment benefits, pay- 
able without regard to the level of unemploy- 
ment in the economy, would be payable only 
to those long-term unemployed who have had 
a substantial work history, as measured by a 
Federal formula, in the 3 years preceding 
their unemployment. Benefit rights estab- 
lished by a claim remain available for the 
ensuing 2 to 2% years, and new benefit rights 
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cannot be established until after such time. 
Therefore, a worker cannot establish a second 
series of these Federal benefits without sub- 
stantial employment subsequent to his first 
claim. 

To be eligible, a worker must have at least 
26 weeks of employment in the State base 
period, and at least 78 weeks in the 156- 
week period consisting of his State base pe- 
riod and the 2 immediately preceding years— 
the “Federal qualifying period.” (Since 
many State unemployment insurance laws 
do not use weeks of employment in their 
benefit formulas, alternative tests of employ- 
ment are provided.) The bill provides for a 
longer and firmer past attachment than does 
any State unemployment compensation law. 

To receive these benefits, the worker must 
have exhausted his rights to unemployment 
compensation under State laws and any other 
Federal unemployment insurance program, 
and must have been unemployed for at least 
the equivalent of 26 weeks of total unem- 
ployment since the beginning of his most re- 
cent State benefit year. The general intent 
of this provision is to restrict the Federal 
compensation to the long-term unem- 
ployed—that is, those who have been unem- 
ployed for more than 26 weeks—without lim- 
iting the program’s application to workers 
who received 26 weeks of State benefits. 
For this purpose, an individual who exhausts 
his State or title XV benefits will be consid- 
ered to have been unemployed for the number 
of weeks specified in the monetary determina- 
tion or determination with respect to his 
most recent benefit year. Thus, a worker en- 
titled to State benefits of 26 times his week- 
ly benefit amount could become eligible for 
Federal unemployment adjustment benefits 
immediately after his exhaustion of State 
benefits (whether or not he actually received 
benefits for 26 weeks) . 

If he were entitled to benefits for less than 
26 weeks, however, he would have to serve an 
uncompensated period of unemployment 
after his State exhaustion equal to the dif- 
ference between his entitlement and 26 
weeks. To be counted, the weeks should be 
weeks for which the claimant could have 
received benefits if he had been entitled to 26 
weeks of State benefits; that is, he should be 
able to work, available for work and free from 
disqualification. Weeks of partial unemploy- 
ment could be accumulated toward the 26 
weeks, as they would have been under the 
State law. The bill provides that he would 
certify to his unemployment during the in- 
tervening weeks in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary. 

The Secretary's regulations would cover 
the manner in which individuals would es- 
tablish the fact that they had been unem- 
ployed, able to work, available for work and 
otherwise not disqualified during the weeks 
between exhaustion of State or title XV ben- 
efits and eligibility for Federal unemploy- 
ment adjustment benefits. 

Federal unemployment adjustment bene- 
fits would ordinarily be payable at the same 
weekly amount for total unemployment as 
the individual received under State law. 
However, if his State benefit did not meet the 
requirements provided by section 206 of the 
bill, his Federal benefit would be computed 
in accordance with those requirements. It 
would be anomalous to establish a Federal 
benefit system which paid to workers in any 
State a weekly benefit amount less than 
would be required by another section of the 
bill. Therefore, the bill provides that, after 
the effective date of the benefit requirements, 
the weekly benefit amount of all Federal 
beneficiaries must meet those requirements 
through appropriate adjustments in any in- 
dividual’s State benefit amount. For exam- 
ple, if in 1969 the State law provides benefits 
of one twenty-sixth of high quarter earnings, 
but the maximum is $40 whereas 60 percent 
of average coverage wages would be $50, a 
worker who earned $1,220 in his high quarter 
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would have his Federal weekly benefit 
amount adjusted upward from $40 to $47. 

Federal benefits would be payable for at 
least 13 weeks to any worker who meets the 
basic eligibility requirement of 78 weeks 
work out of the 156 weeks in the Federal 
qualifying period. Additional benefits may 
be paid, to a total duration of 26 weeks, at 
the rate of 1 week of benefits for each addi- 
tional 2 weeks of employment in that period. 
(Alternative formulas are provided for States 
which do not use weeks of employment in 
their unemployment insurance formulas.) 
A worker who has worked half of the last 3 
years can draw 13 weeks of Federal benefits, 
and one who has worked two-thirds or more 
of the period can draw 26 weeks. 

These 13 to 26 weeks of Federal benefits 
would be payable during a Federal benefit 
period which consists of the State benefit 
year and the 2 immediately succeeding years. 
Thus, a worker cannot draw substantial Fed- 
eral unemployment adjustment benefits year 
after year. He cannot establish rights to a 
second or third series of Federal benefits 
without substantial employment following 
his first establishment of such rights. 

The program proposed is designed to pro- 
vide workers who have been regularly em- 
ployed with adequate protection for a pe- 
riod of structural unemployment. The 26 
weeks of protection over a 3-year period 
would give time enough and protection 
enough for most of them to make the ad- 
justment. This does not mean that every 
claimant will receive 26 weeks, nor that 
everyone will be working at the end of his 
duration. Average actual duration is esti- 
mated at 13 weeks and the exhaustion ratio 
at 40 nt. 

Support for the proposed duration is found 
in past experience with extended benefits. 
Of those who were entitled to 13 weeks under 
the 1961 TEUC program, about two-thirds 
exhausted those benefits. 

The facts derived from the Pennsylvania 
experience (the only State where the actual 
effect of a duration longer than 39 weeks can 
be compared with a duration of 39 weeks) 
are meaningful in this respect. Under the 
1958 TUC program all who qualified were 
entitled to 45 weeks combined State afnd 
Federal duration, while in the 1961 TEUC 
program the limit was 39 weeks. Even 
though the 1958 recession was more severe, 
the exhaustion rate under the extended pro- 
gram was 58 percent in 1958, but 70 percent 
in 1961. 

Relevant, also, is the fact that in 1961, 
about 2.8 million workers were unemployed 
27 or more weeks. About two-thirds of 
them, or 1,850,000, received State unem- 
ployment insurance. About 1.1 million of 
them could have received Federal extended 
benefits under this bill, and 660,000 of them 
would have been protected for the duration 
of their unemployment during the year. 

If a worker who establishes a claim to Fed- 
eral benefits has received more than 26 
weeks of benefits for a single benefit year un- 
der State law, his potential weeks of Federal 
benefits will be reduced accordingly, and the 
State reimbursed for each such week. 

In order to receive Federal benefits for a 
week, the worker must generally meet the 
terms and conditions for receiving unem- 
ployment compensation of the State law un- 
der which he exhausted his benefit rights. 
There are several exceptions: 

A Federal disqualification—postponement 
of benefits for 6 weeks—will be imposed on 
a Federal claimant when the disqualifica- 
tion provided under the State law would last 
for the duration of the worker’s unemploy- 
ment or would cancel part or all of his bene- 
fit rights. 

Neither of these types of disqualification 
is appropriate for a Federal program such 
as the one proposed. Disqualifications 
which last for the duration of the worker's 
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unemployment are particularly severe in 
times of high yment, or for work- 
ers who have difficulty in finding new jobs. 
Insofar as cancellation is concerned, the 
proposed bill follows other Federal programs 
which provided additional Federal benefits 
(TUC, TEUC) none of which permitted can- 
cellation of the Federal benefit rights. 

There is also a special Federal disqualifi- 
cation for fraud in connection with the Fed- 
eral benefits. A claimant would be disquali- 
fied for these benefits for a period of from 
4 to 52 otherwise compensable weeks be- 
ginning with the week in which it is deter- 
mined that he committed fraud, according 
to the gravity of the offense, within the 24- 
month period beginning with the date of 
the determination. 

A Federal disqualification will be imposed 
for refusal to attend, or failure to make sat- 
isfactory progress in, training to which the 
individual is referred. Such a provision is 
justified in a program of additional bene- 
fits for the long-term unemployed, whose 
need for training as a step toward reem- 
ployment has become clear. 

Some workers taking training will meet 
the eligibility conditions for both FUAB and 
training allowances under another Federal 
act such as the Area Redevelopment Act or 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. The bill provides that in such situa- 
tions, the training allowance is payable 
rather than FUAB. The weeks of training 
allowances would not, however, be deduct- 
ible from potential Federal unemploy- 
ment adjustment benefit rights. Thus, if 
the worker should have weeks of unemploy- 
ment after his training, and within his Fed- 
eral benefit period, he could draw his Fed- 
eral benefits for those weeks. 

The bill makes it explicit that any worker 
who is drawing an employer retirement pen- 
sion or a primary social security benefit 
must adequately demonstrate that he is not 
retired but is still an active member of the 
labor force. Such a claimant must demon- 
strate, in accordance with regulations of 
the Secretary, that he has made reasonable 
efforts to find suitable work. This provision 
is intended to emphasize the fact that an 
individual who has retired from the labor 
force is not entitled to unemployment in- 
surance and is committing fraud when he 
files a claim. It recognizes, however, that 
many individuals receiving pensions or pri- 

OASI benefits are nevertheless bona 
fide active members of the labor force. For 
example, employers sometimes provide early 
pensions for workers separated because of 
automation who meet certain conditions of 
age and seniority. Some of these workers 
will withdraw from the labor force, while 
others will make vigorous efforts to find other 
work. The employer pension may be drawn 
even though the individual is working full- 
time. 

An employed individual over 65 is 
a source of current income if he does not 
claim his OASI benefits. Such benefits are 
not payable for weeks of unemployment, 
even though they are related to the in- 
dividual's monthly and annual income from 
wages and self-employment. Full OASI 
benefits may be payable for a month in 
which the individual has substantially full- 
time employment in every week, or they 
may be withheld for a month in which he 
worked only 1 week, and was looking for 
work the rest of the month. 

Thus, the receipt of a pension or OASI 
benefit is not necessarily evidence of with- 
drawal from the labor force, but should be 
a signal for careful examination of current 
eligibility status. 

As is the case with other Federal unemploy- 
ment payments, the Federal unemployment 
adjustment benefit program would be ad- 
ministered by the State employment security 
agencies under agreements with the Secre- 
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tary. These agreements would be similar to 
those under which the States make payments 
under title XV of the Social Security Act. 

The bill provides for the financing of the 
Federal benefits by an increase in the Fed- 
eral unemployment tax. 

Additional protection is necessary for 
workers with substantial past employment 
who are experiencing prolonged unemploy- 
ment. The number of claimants who ex- 
haust their State rights, even in nonrecession 
years such as 1955 or 1960, is increasing. 
Between the 1958 and the 1961 recessions, 
the number of unemployed out of work for 
more than 15 weeks never dropped below 
700,000. In 1960, more than one-fifth of all 
State claimants exhausted their rights in 
States providing at least 26 weeks of duration 
to most or all claimants, such as Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

Employment opportunities have declined 
markedly in many industries which formerly 
provided steady work at good wages and a 
secure future for millions of American 
workers. Steel, textile, automobile, and 
aircraft manufacturing, and coal mining 
illustrate situations where technical ad- 
vances and productivity gains have made it 
possible to obtain greater production with a 
smaller work force from year to year. In 
many industrial centers, abandonment of 
older plants or shifts in methods have caused 
the separation of workers with long employ- 
ment attachment despite the protection of 
seniority rules. Rapid technological 
changes including those resulting from au- 
tomation may well displace over a million 
workers per year in the decade of the sixties 
at the present production rates. 

Displaced semiskilled and unskilled work- 
ers, particularly those in the older age 
groups, remain out of work longer because 
they often do not have the education to 
perform the increasingly technical jobs 
called for by the growing industries which 
need more manpower. The fast growing 
trade, service, and research industries de- 
mand different skills and abilities than are 
possesens by displaced miners and factory 


Training is a valuable tool to helping long- 
term ed workers toward reemploy- 
ment. Not all, however, need, or can profit 
from training. Training facilities are not— 
and may well not be—available for some who 
want training. In other situations, there 
may be no jobs for which to train workers. 

Unemployment insurance is not a cure for 
unemployment, nor the only measure to deal 
with the problem. Unemployment insur- 
ance is, however, a valuable device, because 
of its automatic response to economic con- 
ditions. It provides the worker with in- 
come, and the community with purchasing 
power, while other more individualized pro- 
grams are getting underway. This pro- 
posal is designed to keep unemployment 
insurance playing its proper role as a limited 
program of wage loss insurance, financed by 
an earmarked tax and payable as a matter of 
earned right to bona fide members of the 
labor force during periods between jobs. 

Equalization grants 

The bill would add a new title XVIII to the 
Social Security Act to provide for an equal- 
ization grants program. The Federal Goy- 
ernment would underwrite two-thirds of the 
annual benefits costs in excess of a specified 
level for each State which meets the require- 
ments of the FUTA, incl the benefit 
requirements to be added by section 206 of 
this bill. Generally, the Federal Govern- 
ment would finance two-thirds of a State’s 
benefit cost for a year in excess of 2.7 percent 
of State taxable wages for that year. How- 
ever, in those years for which the national 
benefit cost rate exceeds 2.7 percent of tax- 
able wages, the Federal Government would 
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contribute only toward that portion of a 
State’s costs in excess of the national rate. 

Equalization grants provide a method for 
spreading the risk of heavy benefit costs 
among all States, by financing the excess 
costs from a common fund. Such grants 
reduce the amount of revenue which bigh 
cost States would otherwise have to raise, 
and therefore further one of the original pur- 
poses of the Social Security Act by mini- 
mizing interstate variations in unemploy- 
ment tax rates. 

Although benefit cost rate variations from 
State to State are affected by differences in 
benefit formulas, they are caused primarily 
by differences in the incidence of unemploy- 
ment. Experience indicates that the rates of 
insured unemployment and of benefit costs 
vary widely from State to State. At present, 
a State with higher-than-average unemploy- 
ment can have higher-than-average un- 
employment tax rates, or it can keep its costs 
to the average level by providing less bene- 
fits. Either of these approaches may ag- 
gravate the State’s relatively unfavorable 
situation. 

The higher tax rate may discourage in- 
dustry, and thus increase the unemployment 
problem. Inadequate benefits are more 
serious in situations of high unemployment 
than at other times, since they affect more 
people and for longer periods. 

The equalization grants provided by this 
bill would help such States meet their 
problem and still provide adequate benefits. 
States which do not provide benefits equal to 
the level of benefit adequacy established by 
section 206 of this bill will not be eligible for 
equalization grants. 

The equalization grants are limited to 
two-thirds of the State costs in excess of 
the equalization level. Because the remain- 
ing one-third must be paid by the State, the 
State will have a financial interest in as- 
suring that benefits are not excessive. 

The effect of tax rates on the location or 
expansion of industry is not subject to pre- 
cise measurement, and may be greatly over- 
emphasized. The widespread belief in the 
importance of tax rates in attracting and 
holding industry is, nevertheless, persuasive 
to State legislatures and effectively limits the 
degree to which a State may impose tax 
rates above those in other States. 

More importantly, it appears inequitable 
to impose upon employers in a particular 
State the full burden of disproportionately 
high costs, since the causes of such unem- 
ployment are largely beyond State control 
and result from the influence of national 
factors in the economy. 


Financing of the Federal unemployment ad- 
justment benefits and equalization grants 


The bill provides for the financing of the 
Federal unemployment adjustment benefits 
and the equalization grants by an increase 
of 0.3 percent in the Federal unemployment 
tax rate. This increase will come into effect 
on wages paid in 1964. Under present law, 
there is a special 0.4 percent Federal unem- 
ployment tax due on 1963 wages to finance 
the TEUC program of 1961-62. The House 
has passed a bill, H.R. 4655, which would cut 
this tax to 0.25 percent. If H.R. 4655 is en- 
acted, net Federal unemployment taxes will 
drop to 0.65 percent on 1963 wages. Un- 
der this bill, they would rise to 0.7 percent 
on wages in 1964 and subsequent years. Ti- 
tle II of this bill would also increase the 
amount of a worker’s wages subject to the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

Another provision of title I would, amend 
title IX of the Social Security Act to estab- 
lish a Federal unemployment adjustment 
and equalization account within the unem- 
ployment trust fund. Payments of Fed- 
eral benefits and equalization grants would 
be made from this account. The proceeds of 
the additional 0.3-percent tax will be trans- 
ferred to this account, 
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TITLE Il—AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL UNEM- 
PLOYMENT TAX ACT IN THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 


Title II of the bill would amend the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act in the Internal 
Revenue Code to extend the protection of 
the unemployment insurance system, begin- 
ning January 1, 1966, to about 3.3 million of 
the 14.3 million wage and salary workers now 
excluded from unemployment insurance. 
This would be accomplished by extending 
the Federal unemployment tax to employers 
of one at any time and to services for non- 
profit religious, charitable and educational 
organizations. Changes in the Federal ex- 
perience-rating requirements would permit 
States to give special contribution treatment 
to the nonprofit organizations. The amount 
of a worker's wages subject to the tax would 
be increased from $3,000 to $5,200. This title 
would also establish Federal requirements 
with respect to State weekly benefit amounts, 
and provide reduced tax credit for employers 
in a State not meeting such requirements, 
would deny tax credit for employers in States 
which deny benefits to workers who are tak- 
ing approved training, and would provide 
an additional tax to finance the costs of the 
new Federal unemployment adjustment 
benefit and equalization grants programs 
provided under title I of the bill. 


Employers of one or more 


The bill would bring about 1.8 million 
more workers under unemployment insur- 
ance by extending the application of the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act to employers 
of one or more workers, if the workers per- 
form services covered by the act, as is now 
the case under the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act (OASDI). Coverage would be 
achieved by deleting the definition of em- 
ployer” from section 3306 of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act and by making ap- 
propriate deletions from section 3301 and 
other sections of such act. 

At present, the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act applies only to employers who have at 
least four workers in at least 20 weeks in a 
calendar year, There are 28 State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws with similar restric- 
tions. The other 24 States already cover 
about 1.4 million more workers excluded 
from Federal coverage by the size-of-firm 
requirement. 

Experience under OASDI and under the 
State unemployment insurance laws which 
cover employers of one worker at any time 
has demonstrated that such coverage is feasi- 
ble to administer. 

Experience has also demonstrated that the 
workers in firms which do not have four 
workers in 20 weeks need the protection of 
unemployment insurance. In general, in the 
States which cover firms with fewer than 
four workers, the proportion of workers wha 
receive benefits is greater for small firms 
than for the larger ones. At the same time, 
the State experience indicates that coverage 
does not impose an unreasonable financial 
burden on these small employers. 

When a State law covers small firms, work- 
ers from these firms receive the protection of 
Federal programs providing additional bene- 
fits, but their employers do not contribute 
to the Federal funds from which such com- 
pensation is paid, or to the Federal funds 
used to finance the operation of the program, 
In those States, the employer with three 
workers has an unfair competitive advantage 
over the employer who has four workers. 


Nonprofit organizations 


The bill would extend the protection of 
the unemployment insurance system to about 
1.5 million employees of nonprofit religious, 
charitable, educational and humane orga- 
nizations. The proposal would not cover the 
handicapped in sheltered workshops, minis- 
ters or members of religious orders, certain 
students and interns, and others performing 
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services for nonprofit organizations if the 
remuneration is less than $50 in a calendar 
quarter. 

About half of the workers who would be 
added are employed in hospitals, and about 
one-third by educational institutions. Only 
a small percentage are employed by religious 
and charitable institutions supported by 
donations. 

The workers who would be covered are 
cooks and busboys, elevator operators, jani- 
tors, and scrubwomen, printers and typists, 
as well as teachers, nurses, and professional 
social workers. About 40 percent of the hos- 
pital workers are food, maintenance, and cus- 
todial workers. 

While some of the professional groups in 
the nonprofit field may have the protection 
of tenure and stable employment, the same 
could be said for professional groups of 
presently covered workers. Other employees 
of nonprofit organizations, particularly in 
the nonprofessional occupations, are low 
paid and have a high rate of turnover which 
generally indicates unemployment. Such 
evidence as is available, in fact, indicates 
that nonprofit employees have a risk of un- 
employment and therefore need insurance 
against the risk. 

The bill would amend the Federal provi- 
sions relating to State experience rating, so 
that with respect to services which are cov- 
ered by an approved State law, a nonprofit or- 
ganization could receive its full credit against 
the Federal tax, whether it paid a State 
tax or not. States would be permitted to 
provide for reduced contributions from non- 
profit organizations on any basis the State 
legislaturé chose, without endangering the 
State law's conformity with Federal condi- 
tions for additional credit allowances for 
other employers. Thus, a State could pro- 
vide a special, and lower, tax schedule for 
nonprofit employers, could permit them to 
reimburse the State for the costs of benefits, 
rather than pay contributions, or provide 
any other modification of the contribution 
schedule enacted by the State legislature. 

This change is a recognition of the special 
tax status traditionally allowed to these or- 
ganizations. It would permit State arrange- 
ments under which a nonprofit organiza- 
tion could be assured that its contributions 
would be no higher than necessary to cover 
the cost of unemployment benefits to its 
former workers. 

Definition of wages 

The bill would increase the wages taxable 
under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
from the first $3,000 of a worker’s annual 
wages from an employer to the first $5,200 
of wages, effective with respect to wages in 
1966 and thereafter. The new wage base 
would not only make necessary increases in 
the amount of Federal revenue, but would 
also increase the potential State revenue 
for the States faced with low reserves. 

The $3,000 limitation on taxable wages 
was established in 1939 to bring the unem- 
ployment insurance base into line with that 
for OASI and thus make reporting easier 
for employers. About 98 percent of wages 
in covered employment were taxable, even 
after the limitation was adopted. 

Since 1939, average weekly wages have more 
than tripled; less than about 60 percent of 
wages in covered employment are now sub- 
ject to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
The wage base for OASDI has been increased 
repeatedly; it is now $4,800 and an increase 
to $5,200 has been recommended. 

The adverse results of the $3,000 limitation 
on taxable wages are not confined to a lower- 
ing of revenue, serious as that is in some 
cases. Benefits, being related even though 
imperfectly to weekly wage levels, have in- 
creased proportionately more than employer 
contributions. Consequently, there has been 
a steady decline in State reserve funds. This 
is of concern to the Federal Government as 
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well as to the States, because there is a na- 
tional interest in a soundly financed program 
and a Federal responsibility for assisting 
States whose reserves become inadequate. 

The low wage base, moreover, creates in- 
equities between employers. Low-wage em- 
ployers pay a much higher effective tax rate 
than do high-wage employers. A low-wage 
employer with favorable experience who pays 
a reduced rate of 2 percent may be paying 
a higher rate, in relation to his total wage 
bill, than a high-wage employer with such 
unfavorable experience that he nominally 
pays a penalty rate of 3 percent. Further, 
as benefit costs approach or exceed a rate 
of 2.7 percent of taxable wages, the scope of 
experience rating is narrower. 

The unrealistically low limit on taxable 
wages means that the Federal revenue is 
becoming inadequate for its intended pur- 
poses. Within a few years, costs of admin- 
istering the employment security program, 
even with a low level of insured unemploy- 
ment, will exceed the revenue at 0.4 percent 
of $3,000. Administrative costs increase with 
the growth in the numbers of covered em- 
ployers and workers, with improvements in 
the program, and with increases in the costs 
of goods and services; much of this latter 
increase is related to rising wage levels. 

While taxable wages increase somewhat 
with the growth of the labor force and the 
number of covered employers, the $3,000 
limit is so low that such growth is only 
partly refiected. There is almost no reflec- 
tion of increases in wage levels. 

Despite its apparent uniformity, the net 
Federal rate of 0.4 percent in f: varies as 
a percent of total payroll. The effective rate 
paid by low-wage employers is higher than 
that paid by high-wage employers. Con- 
sequently, the effective rate paid by employ- 
ers in States with low average weekly wages 
is higher than the effective rate of employers 
in higher wage States. For example, an em- 
ployer paying Arkansas’ 1961 average weekly 
wage of $65 pays an effective rate of 0.34 
percent, while one paying New York's aver- 
age of $104 pays an effective rate of only 
0.22 percent. An increase in revenue through 
an increase in the tax rate would add to 
the differential, whereas raising the wage 
base will decrease it. At a rate of 0.5 per- 
cent on $3,000, the Arkansas employer's ef- 
fective rate would be 0.44 percent, the New 
York employer’s rate, 0.28 percent. At a 
net rate of 0.4 percent on a wage base of 
$5,200, however, both employers would pay 
an effective rate of 0.4 percent. 


Increase in the tax rate 


For the purpose of financing the Federal 
unemployment adjustment benefits and 
equalization grants programs established 
under title I of the bill, title II would raise 
the net Federal unemployment tax from 
04 percent to 0.7 percent, effective with 
gag to wages paid after calendar year 

Benefit amount requirement 


The bill would establish a Federal require- 
ment for State weekly benefit amounts, 
which must be met if employers in a State 
are to receive full credit under the Federal 
tax-offset provisions. This requirement is 
basically very different from the present 
Federal requirements for State laws. Fail- 
ure to meet present requirements will re- 
sult in denial of tax credit to employers in 
the State, or in the withholding of admin- 
istrative funds. By contrast, failure to meet 
this new requirement will not affect admin- 
istrative funds, and will not cut off tax 
credit. It will merely limit the tax credit 
allowed with respect to a State which pro- 
vides benefits below the requirement to 
the State's 4-year average cost rate. 

Tax credit for employers in a State which 
meets the Federal requirement with respect 
to weekly benefit amount would be deter- 
mined as it is now. Employers in States 
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which met all the Federal requirements 
would be entitled to the full tax offset credit 
of 2.7 percent (apart from any reduced 
credit provisions applicable to particular 
States under other provisions of Federal law, 
such at title XII advances). Likewise, em- 
ployers in a State with benefits below the 
Federal minimum would receive the full 
2.7 percent offset credit if, on the average, 
the State is spending at least that much in 
benefits. But if the 4-year average cost of 
benefits is less than 2.7 percent in a State 
with benefits below the Federal minimum, 
the maximum tax offset credit allowed to 
any employer in that State would be the 
State’s average cost rate. Costs are aver- 
aged over 4 years, the usual length of recent 
cycles, to avoid sharp year-to-year fluctua- 
tions in Federal tax rates. 

For example, if, in a State which provided 
a maximum weekly benefit of 45 percent of 
State average wages, the 4-year average cost 
of benefits equaled 2 percent of State 
taxable wages, employers would receive off- 
set credit against the Federal tax of 2 per- 
cent; thus they would pay a net Federal tax 
of 0.7 percent more than if the State had 
provided a maximum equal to the prescribed 
percentage of State average wages. 

This provision of the bill is intended not 
only to assure workers in all States of a 
minimum level of benefit adequacy, but also 
to assure employers that their competitors 
in other States cannot receive a Federal tax 
advantage through providing substandard 
benefits. 

The benefit requirement relates only to 
the amount of the weekly payment, and ap- 
plies to both the individual workers’ bene- 
fit amount and the State maximum. It 
would require that for benefit years starting 
after December 31, 1965, the weekly benefit 
amount payable to any individual for a week 
of total unemployment, exclusive of any 
amount payable with respect to dependents, 
be not less than 50 percent of that individ- 
ual’s average weekly wage, or the maximum 
weekly benefit amount payable under the 
State law, if lower. The maximum weekly 
benefit amount payable would have to be 
equal to at least the following percentages 
of the Statewide average weekly wage: (1) 
50 percent for benefit years beginning dur- 
ing 1966 and 1967; (2) 60 percent for bene- 
fit years beginning during 1968 and 1969; 
(3) 663% percent for benefit years begin- 
ning January 1, 1970, and thereafter, 

Under this provision the great majority 
of covered workers would receive a weekly 
unemployment benefit equal to at least one- 
half of their average wage. 

States could base benefits on quarterly 
earnings, or compute an average wage for 
the weeks the individual worked. Those 
States which now pay benefits higher than 
50 percent of weekly wages could continue 
to do so, and States could, if they wished, 
provide additional amounts to individuals 
with dependents. 


Training 


The bill would add a new requirement 
which State laws must meet as a condition 
for employers in the State to receive normal 
tax credit. Under the new requirement, 
State laws would have to provide that com- 
pensation shall not be denied to an other- 
wise eligible individual for any week be- 
cause he is attending training with the 
approval of the State agency. An individual 
in such training would not be deemed to be 
not otherwise eligible by reason of availa- 
bility or active search for work requirements 
of the State law, or by reason of his having 
refused to accept work. 

The change in occupational skills required 
by modern industry results in persistent un- 
employment of those who do not have the 
new skills. It has become clear, therefore, 
that for many claimants occupational train- 
ing or retraining is essential if they are to 
be suitably reemployed. If, however, an 
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unemployed worker may receive his unem- 
ployment insurance only when he is not 
taking training, financial pressure may dis- 
courage him from pting training until 
after he has exhausted his unemployment 
insurance rights. This would prolong his 
spell of unemployment, 

Through the Area Redevelopment Act and 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, the Federal Government is undertaking 
to encourage the unemployed to take train- 
ing. There are, however, limitations on the 
payment of allowances under these laws 
which mean that some unemployment in- 
surance claimants could not substitute a 
Federal training allowance for the unem- 
ployment insurance. Area Redevelopment 
Act programs are limited to depressed areas. 
Manpower training allowances are payable 
only to heads of families or of households 
with 3 years of work experience, or to youths. 
Moreover, under both programs, allowances 
are paid only with respect to attendance at 
courses arranged under the program. There 
may be other satisfactory training courses 
which unemployment insurance bene- 
ficiaries would like to attend if attendance 
did not result in loss of benefits. 

The laws of about 24 States now permit 
the payment of unemployment insurance to 
vocational trainees attending courses with 
the approval of the agency. This is an in- 
crease over the number with such provisions 
or interpretations several years ago, but still 
does not represent even a majority of the 
States. To assure that unemployment in- 
surance claimants in all States are not forced 
by financial considerations to postpone de- 
sirable available training, denial of unem- 
ployment insurance by reason of training 
would be prohibited. 


Certification date 


The bill changes the date on which the 
Secretary of Labor certifies State laws to the 
Secretary of Treasury. Instead of certifying 
on December 31 for the calendar year, he 
would certify on October 31 for the 12- 
month period ending on such October 31. 
The certifications would apply to tax credits 
for the calendar year in which such October 
31 occurred. With the possibility of varia- 
tions in State tax credit under the benefit 
standard provisions, the administrative prob- 
lems require a lag between the determina- 
tion as to what the credit will be, and the 
end of the taxable year involved. 


TITLE II.—MISCELLANEOUS 
Special Advisory Commission 


The bill directs the Secretary to appoint 
a Special Advisory Commission to study the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, and to make recommendations for its 
improvement. The Commission is to be 
appointed by the Secretary in 1964, and is 
to make its report to him by October 1, 
1966, at which time it shall go out of 
existence, 

While the Special Advisory Commission 
may concern itself with any aspect of the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, it is specifically directed to consider 
the financing of the Federal unemployment 
adjustment benefit program to be estab- 
lished by the bill, and the gradual increase 
in maximum weekly benefits provided for 
by the bill, and to determine whether there 
is need for a Federal provision relating to 
wage and employment qualifying require- 
ments of State laws. 

The Special Advisory Commission is to con- 
sist of 12 members representing employers 
and employees in equal numbers, representa- 
tives of the Federal and State agencies ad- 

the unemployment insurance 
program, outside experts, and the public, 

The Commission is authorized to engage 
a technical staff. In addition, the Secretary 
is to provide secretarial and clerical assist- 
ance, and to make Department data avail- 
able to the Commission. 
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This Commission will provide the Secre- 
tary with an informed outside opinion as 
to whether the unemployment insurance 
program, particularly certain new features, 
is achieving its goals or whether changes 
should be proposed. 


A BILL TO REQUIRE COMPULSORY 
AUTO INSURANCE IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced H.R. 6367, a bill to re- 
quire proof of financial security with 
respect to each person who registers a 
motor vehicle in the District of 
Columbia. 

The District Commissioners have in- 
formed us that about 50,000 vehicles reg- 
istered in the District of Columbia do 
not have liability or property-damage 
insurance. This is almost 25 percent of 
all registered vehicles. This is an intol- 
erable situation and the Congress must 
correct it. 

My bill is based upon the New York 
Financial Security Act and the New 
York Motor Vehicle Accident Indemni- 
fication Corporation Act. It provides 
that each registered owner must have 
liability insurance in an amount of at 
least $25,000 for personal injury or 
death and $1,000 for property damage. 

I hope that suggestions and comments 
on this proposal will be forthcoming; 
particularly any which would tailor this 
bill more closely to the requirements of 
the District of Columbia. 


NEW JERSEY’S SALUTE TO ISRAEL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Jewish National Council in Palestine 
proclaimed the independence of Israel 
on May 14, 1948, there was little hope 
and no indication that, 15 years later, 
the State of New Jersey would be able to 
commemorate this historic event. 
Throughout the world the pessimists had 
Stated that this fledgling nation did not 
have a chance to succeed, much less to 
survive its infancy. Yet, as we review 
the events during those intervening 
years, we see clearly how and why Israel 
survived. 

Compelled to fight with their backs to 
the sea, the Jews who were in Israel at 
the time of its birth united as one and 
drove back the combined armies of the 
attacking Arab States. Then came the 
engulfing flow of immigrants, seeking in 
Israel a refuge from persecution and 
memories of war, their presence created 
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a serious problem which demanded an 
immediate solution. With its usual per- 
severance the Government initiated 
housing projects to shelter the newly ar- 
rived, gave them food, cared for their 
ills, and found them employment. 

The economic blockade by its neigh- 
bors forecast disaster for the Israel 
economy, but a concerted plan of trade 
with Europe and the United States has 
thwarted this ruinous plot. Today, ex- 
ports total $280 million, a satisfying in- 
crease from the 1948 figure of $29.7 
million. 

Water shortage has been, perhaps, the 
most serious problem to confront the 
Israeli Government. How to supply 
enough water for the new cities which 
are being constructed in the south and 
for the irrigation of the desert lands of 
the Negev were the questions which de- 
manded answers. There was sufficient 
water in the north, with the Jordan River 
and Lake Kinneret. However, the ex- 
pense of transporting that water to the 
arid regions in the south has been almost 
prohibitive. One pipeline is nearing 
completion at a cost of $100 million. 
Thanks to the foresight of the Israeli 
leaders, though, research in this field 
has had unstinted support, with the re- 
sult that soon water will be supplied by 
means of solar energy from the seas 
which wash the coastlines. 

Israel today is truly a success story. 
We feel proud that a part of its success 
is attributed to the efforts of the citizens 
of New Jersey. Gov. Richard Hughes 
has so aptly expressed my sentiments 
when he spoke at the 25th anniversary 
of the United Jewish Appeal during 
which he said: 

When you devote your efforts to saving 
Jewish lives and building Israel, you are 
making your contributions to the preserva- 
tion of those precious concepts of freedom, 
human dignity and justice because you are 
insuring the existence of men and women 
beer: have cherished these ideas for 40 cen- 
turies. 


Through our efforts, Israel is a modern 
and progressive state, the stronghold of 
democracy and the ally of the free world. 

Credit is not ours alone, though. De- 
served praise must be extended to the 
laborer in Israel who dug ditches, who 
layed brick and mortar, and who paved 
the roads. Just as the members of the 
labor unions are the backbone of the 
United States, so it is with the members 
of the labor organizations in Israel. 
Everywhere throughout the country, sky- 
scrapers, city buildings, port facilities, 
factories and pipelines are the fruits of 
their efforts, living symbols of their de- 
votion to make their nation what it is 
today: a model for the newly independ- 
ent states of Africa and Asia. 

The Governor of New Jersey paid fur- 
ther tribute to the people of Israel when 
he designated May 15 as New Jersey 
Salute to Israel Day in commemoration 
of the declaration of Israeli independ- 
ence. Communities throughout the 
State, realizing the importance of this 
day, are holding celebrations honoring 
the historic event which has been so 
designated by the Governor. They rec- 
ognize and cherish the part which they 
Played in the founding and subsequent 
prosperity of the State of Israel, for with 
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this cooperation has come a lasting 
friendship and mutual respect. As a 
Representative from New Jersey, I am 
proud to acclaim the actions of the Gov- 
ernor and of the communities who salute 
the citizens of Israel, our democratic and 
stable ally in the Middle East. 


THE K’S AND LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, no one 
deplores violence any more than I. We 
are passing through a sad period in his- 
tory in Alabama today. There has been 
trouble and bloodshed in Birmingham. 
In my opinion this trouble was delib- 
erately provoked by outside professional 
agitators headed by one Martin Luther 
King. This man King creates trouble 
wherever he happens to go. He has 
made a business of stirring up racial 
strife. In my opinion not for the fur- 
therance of race relations but for the 
sole purpose of making money. I have 
a letter sent out by King in connection 
with the Alabama disturbances in which 
he states: 

Our 1963 program in voter registration 
and leadership training is even more am- 
bitious. We have the courage, dedication, 
and skill in our ranks but we are urgently 
in need of funds. As you can imagine, 
our finances have been strained to the 


segregation, we are counting 
on your financial help to sustain the momen- 
tum of the emancipation movement. Speed 
your support to the front where your dol- 
lars are reinforcements in the struggle for 
freedom. Help assure victory for human 
dignity and for the proud integrity of a 
truly democratic America. Please mail your 
contribution today. 


There is a postscript to that letter 
which states: “Please make checks pay- 
able to S. C. L. C.“ 

I have wired to the President and At- 
torney General requesting that Martin 
Luther King be persuaded by them, and 
in my opinion they have the influence 
over King to accomplish this, to leave 
Alabama, and assured the President and 
the Attorney General that if King 
leaves Alabama there will be no need for 
Federal troops in Alabama. In my opin- 
ion there was no need for troops in Ala- 
bama. According to all reports from 
Birmingham the ones making the trou- 
ble or causing the trouble were the 
Negroes who had been inflamed by 
King’s speeches. No white citizens of 
Birmingham caused any trouble. The 
police department of Birmingham has 
done a magnificent job in maintaining 
as much order as can be expected when 
the Negro citizens of Birmingham re- 
spond as they did to the inflammatory 
speeches of so-called preachers. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an editorial from the Danville, Va., Reg- 
ister. This is a very fine editorial, and 
I commend it to the attention of each 
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Member of the House as well as to every 
American. 
The editorial follows: 
THe K’s AND LAW AND ORDER 


As much as we dislike having to say it 
bluntly, the President of the United States 
and the Attorney General of the United 
States are setting poor and dangerous ex- 
amples for persons sworn to uphold law and 
order. 

The highly placed brothers are giving lip- 
service to law and order. Their actions are 
not promoting it in Birmingham. 

As Commander in Chief of the Nation's 
Armed Forces, President Kennedy can, of 
course, move units about as he chooses. 

But, in the guise of preparing to help en- 
force law and order in Birmingham in the 
wake of a riot that police curbed before day- 
light Sunday, President Kennedy announced 
that initial steps had been taken to call into 
Federal service the Alabama National Guard. 


UPSETS NORMAL PROCEDURE 


Under procedures long prevailing in this 
country, and in every part of it, what the 
President is doing is to deprive the Governor 
of Alabama of the law enforcement power 
created to help him reestablish law and order 
in civil disturbances. 

Governor Wallace, in protesting the Presi- 
dent’s action in sending Federal troops to the 
outskirts of Birmingham and making the 
first steps toward activating the Guard in 
Federal service, said this constituted an af- 
front to him and to the people and govern- 
ment of Alabama. It does indeed. 

Under our system for multiple levels of 
government—local, State, and Federal—the 
primary duty in maintenance of law and 
order in a community rests upon the town or 
county government and its police or sheriff's 
department. When a locality cannot main- 
tain order in a given disturbance, the mayor, 
or the sheriff calls upon the Governor for 
assistance. He provides it. When a dis- 
turbance grows to such proportions that a 
State, through its State and local police and 
its National Guard units cannot maintain 
law and order, then the Governor calls upon 
the President of the United States for 
assistance. 

In all these conditions, the lowest author- 
ity does not call for outside assistance until 
there is some action or threat of action with 
which he cannot cope, or fears he will not be 
able to cope with. 

That extremity has not occurred in Bir- 
mingham yet. 

The mayor of Birmingham has not called 
upon Governor Wallace for State assistance. 
Birmingham police have handled the mobs 
of Negroes parading and singing and clutter- 
ing the streets as a form of pressure that 
halts normal business and other activities. 

Since the local authorities at Birmingham 
have not found it necessary to call for out- 
side help and since no major casualties have 
occurred, save one taxicab operator who was 
pulled from his cab and beaten by Negroes, 
Birmingham police and the city officials are 
confident they can continue to handle the 
disturbances without violation of the civil 
rights of its citizenry, white and colored. 

Governor Wallace, watching the develop- 
ing campaign in Birmingham, has been ready 
to respond for help in law enforcement 
should it come. He has the State police and 
the National Guard to call upon. 

RESPONSIBLE TO WHOM? 

But President Kennedy has not awaited a 
call for assistance from Alabama or Birming- 
ham authorities. Instead, he has moved to 
deprive Governor Wallace of the use of the 
Alabama National Guard, should the Gov- 
ernor seek to use these troops. 

Instead of helping preserve law and order 
in Birmingham and in Alabama, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has applied pres- 
sure, and his brother, the Attorney General 
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of the United States, has made known the 
Government's interest is to help force com- 
pletion of the agreement the Attorney Gen- 
eral yesterday said was made “by respon- 
sible” people in Birmingham, 

Who are these responsible people? 

The party of the first part is Martin Luther 

King and his colleagues in the organization 
of the mass marches to interfere with the 
normal, peaceful activities of life in Birming- 
ham. 
The party of the second part is the group 
of businessmen and collaborators whom King 
has found ready to capitulate to the pres- 
sure applied to disturb business and normal 
routine. 

These are the “responsible people” of whom 
Attorney General Kennedy speaks. The Gov- 
ernment (Federal), he says, wants to see the 
terms of their agreement complied with fully. 

If these are the “responsible people,” to 
whom are they responsible? 

Not one of them was elected to office in 
Birmingham or in Alabama. So, they are not 
responsible to the voters of the city or State. 

Not one of them is on the governing board 
of the city. Not one of them has any legal 
authority vested in him. 

The agreement reached by the unofficial 
conferees is an extra-legal pact no one it 
forced to follow and no one is under any 
obligation to follow. x 

The mayor and city council and police in 
Birmingham are charged by law and are un- 
der solemn personal oath to enforce the ordi- 
nances of the city of Birmingham, the stat- 
utes of the State of Alabama, and the laws of 
the United States of America. 

They are doing so in a responsible manner. 

The courts of Alabama and of the United 
States are open to the Negroes of Birming- 
ham for adjudication of any rights violated. 
The laws are all in their favor when any 
injustice is wrought. But it is not justice 
Dr. King and the rioters want. They want 
complete changes in customs and in the 
mores of the white people of Birmingham. 
They spurn the courts, just as they spurn 
preservation of law and order. 

Yet the Department of Justice of the 
United States has officers in Birmingham 
trying to pressure authorities to carry out 
the terms of an extra-legal agreement by an 
unofficial body, including on one side repre- 
sentatives of a trouble-stirring, law-breaking, 
mob of rioters. 

The President and the Attorney General 
are undermining rather than bolstering en- 
forcement of law and order in Birmingham. 


WHY MAINTAIN GUARD? 


The sad conclusion of the action by the 
Kennedys and Dr. King is that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as the tool of the 
Kennedys, cannot stand law and order in the 
South. Only by shattering enforcement of 
law and order, or by actions lending an 
impression that law and order has been shat- 
tered, can the full and brutal forces at the 
command of the Kennedys be applied against 
the people in the South who defend them- 
selves against extra-legal action to bring 
about immediate total and complete race- 
mixing in any locality chosen by Dr. King 
and his colleagues in riotmaking. 

The action of the President raises a serious 
question for all States in the South and, in 
fact, all 50 States. Can the support and 
maintenance of National Guard units be 
justified as a State activity and obligation? 
The National Guard has been considered a 
force at the command of the Governor and 
available as his ultimate resort in enforce- 
ment of law and order in any locality with- 
in the borders of a State. But, should the 
President, at the first disturbance of peace 
and quiet, call the Guard from the command 
of the Governor and thus deprive him of his 
most powerful defensive force, there is no 
reason for regarding the National Guard as a 
State military force. It isn’t a State force 
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if it is to be taken from the Governor at the 
first sign that they might be used legally by 
him im carrying out his sworn duties to 
maintain law and order. 

The Governors and legislatures of the 
South well might consider turning the Guard 
units back to the Federal Government alto- 
gether and relying upon an expanded State 
police force to maintain peace and quiet for 
all its citizens to enjoy. 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL ON UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kd] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the Rxconp the state- 
ment by the AFL-CIO executive council 
on unemployment insurance at Bal 
Harbour, Fla., on February 19, 1963, as 
follows: 


Of today’s 4.7 million unemployed, 2.2 
million or 47 percent are not drawing unem- 
ployment insurance benefits of any kind. 
They are the most tragic victims of America’s 
continued failure to solve its unemployment 
problem, 

These 2.2 million Americans are denied 
benefits because of limitations in the present 
jobless pay system which cry out for basic 
reform. 2 

The administration and the Congress 
should give immediate attention to the 
necessity for establishing a system of Federal 
standards for unemployment insurance. 
While we in the AFL-CIO have long called 
for this basic reform, today’s statistics of 
suffering make this need even more impera- 
tive. 

Every week another 40,000 unemployed 
workers are exhausting their State benefit 
rights under the present laws without hav- 
ing found employment. For them and their 
families the future holds only more misery. 
To get the economy moving, these people 
need not only to be put back to work but 
also to have the cash in hand to enable them 
to become paying customers. 

Low jobless benefits obviously impede our 
training and retraining programs. The 
weekly subsistence payments under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act are 
tied to unemployment benefits and the 
prospect of living on such inadequate 
amounts for 52 weeks is discouraging to the 
most highly motivated trainee. 

The positive economic effect of the existing 
unemployment insurance program is small. 
Because of the limitations in coverage, eligi- 
bility and qualifying requirements coupled 
with the low weekly benefit payments, less 
than 20 percent of the wages lost due to un- 
employment are being compensated by the 
jobless pay program. 

To rely on the State legislatures now in 
session to cope with the problem is un- 
realistic. The rivalry and competition 
among the States for industry is too great 
to expect any one State substantially to in- 
crease benefits when such increase would 
require higher employer taxes. Furthermore, 
long and continuous underfinancing and the 
cumulative depressant effects of experience 
rating have seriously depleted the funds of 
one-third of the States. 

As a result, deliberations in State legis- 
latures are now focusing on ways and means 
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to maintain low tax rates despite the near 
insolvency of a number of State funds. Ade- 
quacy of benefits does not appear to be a 


consideration in six States. And this malady 
will spread from State to State. 

The unemployment insurance program 
should be modernized in the following specif- 
ic ways: (1) Cover 3 million more workers; 
(2) guarantee most wage earners a weekly 
benefit equal to at least half their wage loss 
in the event they lose their Job; (3) provide 
additional benefit weeks for the long-term 
unemployed; (4) improve fiscal soundness 
by substantially broadening the taxable wage 
base. These improvements can be accom- 
plished within the original intended tax rates 
established by Congress when the unemploy- 
ment insurance program was first adopted in 
1935. 

The record of history is clear. These vital 
reforms can only be made by the Federal 
Government placing a uniform requirement 
on each State to bring its up to 
the standard that will enable it to meet the 
needs of the unemployed and to perform the 
economic functions that unemployment in- 
surance is designed to perform. 


CREDENTIALS OF THE KADAR RE- 
GIME OF HUNGARY, BEFORE THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Puctyskr] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last few days the press has carried re- 
ports of the fact that there is some move 
afoot in the United Nations to recognize 
the credentials of the Kadar regime in 
Hungary. 
Mr. Speaker, if there indeed is such a 
move it would appear to me that this 
should be of great concern to every Mem- 
ber of Congress because it was Janos 
Kadar who directed one of the most 
despicable atrocities of modern times 
when the gallant freedom fighters of 
Hungary were crushed by his brutal 
forces in November 1956. This monu- 
mental atrocity committed upon the 
freedom fighters of Hungary by Kadar 
shook the conscience of the entire world. 
I say, Mr, Speaker, has the free world 
forgotten so soon this treacherous and 
fiendish conduct of Kadar when he en- 
ticed the freedom fighters’ leaders to 
phony peace talks? 

I doubt if the free world has forgotten 
the heroic efforts of Premier Imre Nagy 
and Gen. Pal Meleter who were seized 
at the peace talks and executed. 

For anyone to suggest today that the 
time has come for the United Nations 
to accept the Kadar credentials is to 
make a mockery of freedom, justice, and 
human dignity. I am hopeful that our 
own Government will strongly resist any 
efforts to recognize the Kadar regime at 
this time, but there are those among our 
allies who naively argue that Kadar has 
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engaged in some sort of an amnesty for 
the thousands of Hungarian freedom 
fighters, many of them women and chil- 
dren, who were herded like cattle into 
railroad cars and shipped to prison and 
slave labor camps after the heroic up- 
rising in 1956. To believe this talk of 
amnesty is again to make a mockery of 
the truth, since to this date, as far as I 
know, the Kadar regime has refused to 
allow United Nations’ observers into 
Hungary to get firsthand information 
on the horrors committed. 

Mr. Speaker, a few minutes ago this 
House adopted a resolution to increase 
the national debt limit of the United 
States. The people of this country have 
generously invested billions upon billions 
of dollars in defense of freedom in the 
world. The people of the United States 
have assumed these obligations and these 
monumental costs because we honestly 
believe that we are carving out a social 
order for the world based on freedom, on 
justice, and decency, and humanity. 
And for our allies in the United Nations 
today to suggest that the time has come, 
because of some specious reports of am- 
nesty, to recognize the Kadar regime 
credentials certainly raises some serious 
doubts about the United Nations. More- 
over, Mr. Speaker, if the United Nations 
Assembly does indeed recognize the 
Kadar regime credentials on such flimsy 
evidence, then indeed the time has come 
when the American people had better 
engage in an agonizing reappraisal of 
the continued justification for our sup- 
port of the United Nations. 

I cannot believe that our allies would 
so quickly forget the atrocities that were 
committed in Hungary only 7 years ago. 
It is for this reason that I appeal to the 
conscience of our allies in the United Na- 
tions to take into consideration the fact 
that this is not the time to recognize the 
Kadar regime. If, indeed, the Kadar 
regime were to engage in a pattern of 
civilized behavior which would demon- 
strate to the world that it can conduct 
itself in a manner befitting the stand- 
ards of the free world and if this regime 
does in fact prove to the world that all 
Hungarian political prisoners have been 
given their freedom; and if the Kadar 
regime through its conduct demonstrates 
a desire to recognize those agreements it 
made with the Hungarian people when it 
invited Premier Nagy to the peace talks, 
then would be sufficient time to consider 
accepting the credentials of the Kadar 
regime by the United Nations. ButIsub- 
mit that for the United Nations to ac- 
quiesce at this time in any manner or 
form, in the recognition of the Kadar 
credentials would be tantamount to pav- 
ing the way for the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations in the 
near future. Isay we must protest such 
prospects with all of our vigor. If the 
United Nations insists on this course, 
Mr. Speaker, then I say the time has 
come when we must seriously question 
how much we can depend on our allies 
in a situation which may someday im- 
peril our own freedom. I make this 
statement as one who has steadfastly de- 
fended the United Nations as our only 
hope of collective action to preserve 
peace and freedom. 
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For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
protest. I hope that these reports that 
a move is afoot to recognize the creden- 
tials of the Kadar regime at this time 
are in fact without basis. I hope that 
our allies and I hope that our own State 
Department will take a hard look at this 
Possibility and recognize that one of the 
great disappointments of the free world 
will certainly be experienced if these cre- 
dentials are accepted at this time. If 
the Kadar credentials are accepted at 
this time, the free world will have sealed 
the coffin on freedom’s hope in Hun- 
gary—and yes, Mr. Speaker, freedom’s 
hope throughout the world. This, we, 
in this Chamber, must never permit to 
happen. 


MUSKOGEE SCHOOLS ADVANCE 
CLAIM TO NATIONAL FITNESS 
CAPITAL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDMONDSON] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am proud to report that the teachers 
and children of the Muskogee, Okla., 
school system have just successfully 
staged their Second Annual Physical 
Fitness Festival, following a second year 
of all-out daily participation in the 
President’s fitness program. 

More than 5,000 spectators were on 
hand in Indian Bowl on Tuesday night, 
May 14, as thousands of pupils from the 
elementary grades to senior high school 
demonstrated their physical fitness and 
athletic proficiency. 

The tremendous success of this pilot 
program at Muskogee fully justifies a 
strong claim to the title of Physical Fit- 
ness Capital of America, and I welcome 
this opportunity to advance and support 
that claim. 


The achievements of the Muskogee 
program were noted in telegraphic mes- 
sages from both President John F. Ken- 
nedy and Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

President Kennedy’s telegram, sent to 
School Superintendent Francis Tuttle, 
expressed his delight with progress in 
the Muskogee program and declared all 
participating “have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the strength of our country.” 

The Vice President's wire, addressed 
to Program Director Alph Stanphill, 
congratulated the city upon its achieve- 
ments in launching and continuing the 
program. 

On hand as representatives of the 
Armed Forces, strongly supporting the 
program, were two distinguished officers: 
the commanding general at Tinker Air 
Base, Maj. Gen. Lewis Mundell, and the 
U.S. Navy’s Capt. Frank Manson, him- 
self a native of Oklahoma. 

The idea of physical fitness is not new 
in Muskogee, Mr. Speaker, for this 
sports-minded community of nearly 
40,000 has produced six All-American 
college football players since 1937, and 
a long series of outstanding athletes in 
other fields. 

The President’s program, however, 
headed up by Bud Wilkinson of Okla- 
homa University, has served to enlist the 
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all-out participation of everyone, to a 
degree never before achieved in our fine 
school system. 

There can be no question about the 
fact that this outstanding community 
endeavor has contributed significantly 
to the strength of our country, and I am 
sure that all Members of this body join 
me in this expression of appreciation. 


BRUTALITY IN BIRMINGHAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am certain it is evident to all the fair- 
minded, thinking people of the United 
States, and I do not exclude those of 
any State, that force, brutally and vio- 
lently brought to bear, will not serve to 
contain the determination of the Amer- 
ican Negro to achieve full citizenship 
and the rights thereto. 

On the contrary, as events of the past 
week in Birmingham, Ala., have again 
proved, bombings and other violent ac- 
tions intended to intimidate the Negro, 
no longer will do so. What is happen- 
ing in Birmingham is proof that the 
Negro is prepared to move forward in a 
peaceful and united effort to gain the 
rights guaranteed in our Constitution, 
but denied them by extreme segrega- 
tionists. 

In Birmingham we have witnessed the 
most brutal application of shock action 
by municipal and State police—the use 
of high-pressure firehoses, police dogs, 
armored cars, and clubs—to break up 
peaceful demonstrations. 

As if this in itself were not enough 
to offend the conscience of the Nation 
and to bring shame upon us around the 
world, we have heard broadcast and read 
the vicious statements of some police of- 
ficials, clearly indicating a determina- 
tion to beat the Negro into submission. 

There is no longer submission. There 
is courage and a determination to use 
every lawful means, including the right 
of assembly, to gain the full rights of 
citizenship. Certainly by now it should 
be obvious that the Negro will not be 
denied these rights by taunt, or bomb, 
or armored car. 

The more violent the action of these 
who would forever deny the Negro, the 
more determined will be their stand and 
the more strongly will they be supported 
by the intelligent, fairminded people 
of the United States. We must recognize 
that the Negro can be pushed just so 
far, denied just so long. 

Certainly, the intelligent, moderate 
leaders of the South realize this. Prog- 
ress has been made in many areas, per- 
haps not enough and perhaps the pace 
is too slow, but at least in some States 
there has been progress without blood- 
shed. 

If the moderate community leader in 
the South permits a ragged, brutal, and 
bigoted minority to operate in pockets 
of resistance, he is ignoring his respon- 
sibility. This community leader of the 
South must recognize that the Negro can 
no longer be denied and that the im- 
mediate granting of full civil rights is 
the only answer; they must realize, after 
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what has happened in Birmingham, that 
shock action by police or unrestrained 
roughnecks will not contain the Negro’s 
fight for freedom. 

I am mindful of a fact stated some 
years ago by the then junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, John F. Kennedy, 
speaking on colonialism. He said: 

The most powerful single force in the 
world today is neither communism or capi- 
talism, neither the H-bomb or the guided 
missile—it is man’s eternal desire to be free 
and independent. 8 


What we are witnessing today in the 
United States is that force at work the 
determination of the Negro in the South 
to be free to enjoy the rights of citizen- 
ship. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
AVERELL HARRIMAN 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, col- 
umnist George N. Crocker, writing in the 
San Francisco Examiner of May 5, dis- 
cusses a matter of timely interest—the 
performance of Assistant Secretary of 
State Averell Harriman in the Laotian 
crisis. 

Reference in this article traces Mr. 
Harriman’s record as far back as the dis- 
astrous wartime conferences by which 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman turned 
over Eastern Europe to the Communists. 
The tragic similarity between present 
foreign policy and that of World War II 
days is a matter that should concern 
us all. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
May 5, 1963] 
Ever-SMILING Mr. HARRIMAN 
(By George N. Crocker) 

The omen that Laos was to be permitted 
to slide deviously into the Communist basket 
appeared in March 1962, but only those with 
a sharp memory of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
period perceived it. The omen was the dis- 
patch of Averell Harriman to the scene, with 
plenipotentiary powers to “negotiate” a so- 
lution. 

The aplomb with which this perennial 
itinerant in the shadowy regions of highest 
diplomacy can put a plausible legitimacy on 
international compacts which are in essence 
a delight to Soviet and Chinese Communists 
was well known by the late war President. 
Roosevelt brought Harriman to all of the 
important summit conferences during World 
War II. 

Harriman looks and talks like a human 
epitome of good intentions and sweet reason- 
ableness. Through the years, an undeviat- 
ing personal loyalty to the President who 
takes him or sends him on the diplomatic 
travel circuit has always been his Procrus- 
tean law. It is characteristic that of all the 
top participants in World War II diplomacy, 
Averell Harriman stands virtually alone in 
one respect: He has never published his 
memoirs. 

The coalition which Harriman pressured 
the pro-Western forces in Laos into accepting 
last summer at Geneva was immediately 
hailed in both Moscow and Peiping. Slow 
and covert—that is the Communist pattern 
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for the subjugation of southeast Asia; avoid 
anything so blatant militarily as to arouse 
American opinion from its torpor. So the 
Laotian “peace” pact drew pious hosannas 
from Khrushchey, Mao Tse-tung, and Ho 
Chi Minh. They got what they wanted at 
that stage: the Pathet Lao chief, Red Prince 
Souphanouvong, to be a Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter of the strategic little kingdom as well as 
economics czar; the rabid pro-Communist, 
Phoumi Vongvichit, stepping in as Minister 
of Information. 

Now a fast grab has been made on the 
Plain of Jars, just before the monsoon season 
sets in over the royal palance at Luang 
Prabang; the Laotian version of the hammer 
and sickle will be raised in due course, but 
this need not be rushed. Then the whole 
process is to be repeated in South Vietnam 
and Thailand. 

The echo of Joseph Stalin’s triumphs at the 
council table reverberates, but are we listen- 
ing? When, at Teheran in December 1943, 
President Roosevelt clandestinely acceded to 
Stalin's demand that 48 percent of the land 
of prewar Poland be torn away and annexed 
to the Soviet Union after the war, and that 
Germany be dismembered, Averell Harri- 
man was there. When it was understood 
that the United States would cause Stalin no 
trouble over his brutal absorption of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia, Harriman was there. 

When at Yalta, on February 8, 1945, Roose- 
velt went into a room in Livadia Palace 
with the Russian dictator and made the 
secret agreement which brought Russian 
troops swarming into North China at the 
end of the Japanese war, who was at Roose- 
velt’s elbow? The eversmiling “Ave.” And 
when, also at Yalta, Roosevelt accepted Sta- 
lin’s pledge that free elections would be 
held in the countries of Eastern Europe—a 
pledge so preposterous that one who knew 
Stalin as well as Harriman did should have 
found it laughable—Harriman was present, 
and, so far as any record shows, uttered no 
objection to the agreement, which another 
American at Yalta, Adm. William D. Leahy, 
saw as making Russia “the dominant power 
in Europe” and as “a frightening ‘sowing of 
the dragon’s teeth.“ 

In fairness, it should be said that Har- 
riman’s role has seldom been that of 
policymaker, but rather of courier, agent, 
sometimes adviser. No one can doubt his 
devotion to his country; but is fidelity 
enough when sound judgment is needed near 
the seat of power? 

What is disturbing in the Harriman record 
is a willingness to be used in backstage deals, 
so many of which have turned sour. No- 
body can imagine Averell Harriman ever pull- 
ing out with a public protest. With him in 
the picture, one always has the feeling that 
the dirt has been swept under the rug, and 
that the bland communiques will not be 
the end of the story. 

So it is in the case of Laos. 


SPENDING INTO TROUBLE — A 
SOUND EISENHOWER WARNING 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people as a whole and Con- 
gress in particular are very fortunate 
that President Eisenhower is taking the 
time and trouble on a regular basis to 
share with us his thoughts through a 
series of articles and speeches. Many of 
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my colleagues and I miss his presence in 
Washington, and we are the richer for 
the views which he is expressing in the 
statements he is issuing these days. 
This week’s issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post has, as its lead article, a 
Dwight D. Eisenhower treatise, “Spend- 
ing Into Trouble—We Are Stealing From 
Our Grandchildren in Order to Satisfy 
Our Desires of Today.” In this article 
President Eisenhower discusses many 
things, including that “no family, no 
business, no nation can spend itself into 
prosperity,” and “as a precondition to 
any reduction in taxes we must cut 
spending,” and “many items in the 
budget have become distended beyond 
reason,” and “What can those people in 
Washington be thinking about?” Plus 
many more provocative items such as 
this. 
I hope that thoughtful citizens 
throughout the country, Members of 
Congress and their staffs in particular, 
and editors and commentators of the 
press will give very careful thought and 
vigorous support to the views expressed 
by our distinguished former President, 
our beloved Dwight David Eisenhower. 
Below follows the complete text of the 


article: 
SPENDING INTO TROUBLE 
(By Dwight D. Eisenhower) 

I have no desire to be an alarmist. How- 
ever, the time has come when my sense of 
duty as a citizen demands that I speak out 
bluntly regarding what I believe to be a clear 
danger which could threaten our free way of 
life and our security as a nation. That 
threat is the determined effort of our cur- 
rent political leaders to commit the United 
States to a risky, highly experimental fiscal 
adventure, based on a questionable theory 
which I call spending for spending’s sake. 
That policy, which fails to heed the plain 
lessons of history, now has been unveiled in 
what I consider a vast, reckless scope, calling 
for a larger-than-wartime budget, a deep 
tax cut and a deliberate plunge into a mas- 
sive deficit. Let us review the principal 
figures briefly: a budget of $98.8 billion, 
which actually calls for new obligational au- 
thority of about $108 billion; a tax cut esti- 
mated to reach over $10 billion a year by 
1965; and an estimated deficit of $11.9 billion 
for fiscal 1964—on top of a current one of 
$8.8 billion—with further “planned” deficits 
extending into 1967, if not longer. The ad- 
ministration’s theory, based on the so-called 
“new economics” it professes, is that in the 
long run the tax cuts would stimulate our 
economy enough to offset the immediate 
losses in revenue. My first reaction to these 
proposals was one of amazement—and no 
doubt many other Americans reacted the 
same way. What can those people in Wash- 
ington be thinking about? Why would they 
deliberately do this to our country? I asked 
myself. My concern is not merely with the 
vast amounts involved but what I firmly 
believe to be a foolhardy disproportion be- 
tween income and outgo, plus the willingness 
of the policymakers to gamble on a grand 
scale with our economic lifeblood. Such a 
fiscal policy is bound to transfer more and 
more of the economic decisions of the 
country into the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment: A greater share of our national 
endeavor will be directed by politicians and 
bureaucrats instead of by the millions of 
businessmen, shopkeepers, farmers, bankers, 
and workers whose composite daily judg- 
ments traditionally have determined the 
bread-and-butter activity of our country. 
To my way of thinking, it is obvious that the 
“new economics” out of which the admin- 
istration has drawn its plans is not new at 
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all; in the end it can be nothing more than 
the age-old shot-in-the-arm, inflation, 
dressed up in fancy modern terms. It is the 
irresponsible, easy road of debt, a road which 
through history has lured nations to finan- 
cial misery and economic disaster. 

Of course, there is far more to our na- 
tional life than dollar signs, debits and 
credits, but at the same time the fiscal 
policies of the Government reflect its basic 
philosophy in the exercise of power—and 
few Federal powers have more direct daily 
impact on the citizen than the Govern- 
ment’s authority to tax and spend. Nowhere 
is there greater need for restraint and careful 
balance if we are to maintain sound self- 
government. As usual, the would-be spend- 
ers have prefaced their requests for more 
money, more borrowing, with noble-sounding 
statements that they have only the welfare 
of the country in mind. Well, Iam not ques- 
tioning their motives or their sincerity, but 
I have serious doubts as to their judgment 
and their sense of proportion. We might 
well ponder a quotation from the late Su- 
preme Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis: 
“Experience should teach us to be more 
on our guard to protect liberty when the 
Government's purposes are beneficent. Men 
born to freedom are naturally alert to repel 
invasion of their liberty by evil-minded 
rulers. The greatest dangers to liberty lurk 
in insidious encroachment by men of zeal, 
well-meaning but without understanding.” 

Let me emphasize that I am not writing 
as a partisan. Responsible government is 
not a partisan issue and I would be just 
as alarmed if a Republican instead of a 
Democrat leadership were attempting to em- 
bark on such a fiscal program as the one now 
before Congress. No party doctrine is neces- 
sary to tell us that if the present genera- 
tion keeps passing its bills to the next one, 
our children and grandchildren will inherit 
not a free country, bright with opportunity, 
but a vast wasteland of debt and financial 
chaos. Republicans and Democrats alike— 
even our smattering of Socialists— will suffer 
if our present trend takes the country into 
debt beyond the point of no return and 
plunges us into a spiral of increasing 
Federal powers over our purses, our jobs 
and our lives. 

The Federal Government's financial affairs 
are immense and complex, but their sound 
management is not a mysterious art; in fact, 
they are subject to the same time-tested 
rules as those followed by any farsighted 
householder or businessman. A wise family 
or a well-run enterprise makes a practice of 
spending less than it takes in; in good years 
the family builds up savings for its future 
needs, for sending the youngsters to college, 
for meeting possible emergencies such as ill 
health or unemployment; a business builds 
up reserves for carrying itself safely over poor 
years and for expansion and investment in 
new opportunities. This is simply common- 
sense. As Abraham Lincoln once wrote: 
“An individual who undertakes to live by 
borrowing soon finds his original means de- 
voured by interest and next, no one left to 
borrow from—so must it be with a govern- 
ment.” 

Now I know that the economic theorists 
who advocate Federal overspending deride 
this analogy, having convinced themselves 
that normal financial laws don't apply to a 
nation. They tell us that a $300 billion na- 
tional debt and interest costs of $10 billion 
a year are nothing to worry about. They 
imply that we can go on indefinitely mort- 
gaging ourselves without impairing the Na- 
tion’s credit. What counts, they claim, is 
the relationship between the debt and the 
gross national product—the total value of 
goods and services our country generates, a 
figure that ran $554 billion last year. As 
long as the debt doesn’t grow out of pro- 
portion to the gross national product, they 
believe, the country will remain in sound 
financial condition. But what they don’t 
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point out is that nobody really knows where 
this theoretical peril point might be—how 
much leeway a nation actually can count 
on. Also they trot out the old cliche that the 
national debt can never become a problem, 
because, “after all, we owe it to ourselves.” 
They speak of planned national deficits as 
“an investment in the future.” 

Such justifications have a way of sounding 
plausible—just as does the spiel of the high- 
pressure salesman who wants you to buy 
something you really can’t afford. But so 
did the theories of certain self-appointed 
investment experts who told us back in 
1928 and 1929 that the country had entered 
a new era, a new plateau, that the old rules 
no longer applied to stock prices, and the 
warning signals were meaningless. 

I say that the time-tested rules of financial 
policy still apply. Spending for spending’s 
sake is patently a false theory. No family, no 
business, no nation can spend itself into pros- 
perity. Any way you look at it, a nation is 
nothing more than a collection of families— 
about 47 million of them make up the 
United States—and it is their money that 
the Government is spending. They are going 
to have to carry the increased debt. It is 
their future that is being mortgaged. And 
they certainly are not going to be excused 
from paying in taxes the pyramiding interest 
charges on that debt. They and their chil- 
dren will pay and pay and pay. In effect, we 
are stealing from our grandchildren in order 
to satisfy our desires of today. 

Some of the things the spenders fail to 
tell us are more significant than the doubtful 
premise on which they base their sales talks. 
For example, they have neglected to outline 
any plans for preparing the Nation financially 
to meet costly national or international 
emergencies which have a way of popping up 
without regard to theoretical timetables. 
Any thoughtful person knows that a house- 
hold, an enterprise or a nation which has 
built up a substantial reserve of savings and 
has kept its credit good has a much greater 
ability to weather depression or disaster than 
one which is mortgaged to the hilt. If the 
United States embarks on a grand spree of 
debt, how can we ever know that it can safely 
meet the extraordinary financial demands of 
a depression or war? 

From experience I know the serious bur- 
dens imposed on the Federal Government by 
even a fairly modest recession. For the fiscal 
year 1959 we had planned a budget of $73.9 
billion and were counting on a small sur- 
plus. Then came a sudden unforeseen slump 
in business, causing Federal income to fall 
more than $6 billion short of estimates; at 
the same time Government spending was 
stepped up to $80.3 billion, much of the in- 
crease going to pick up additional payments 
for unemployment compensation. It is right 
and just for the Government to use its bor- 
rowing powers to meet this kind of emer- 
gency. But I want to emphasize that this 
deficit was not planned, and once the crisis 
was under control we worked as hard as we 
could to get the budget back into balance 
as quickly as possible. 

The strain of a recession is but a minor 
headache as compared to the imperative 
financial demands of war—not an all-out 
nuclear war, which would be destructive 
and costly beyond comprehension, but a 
more likely conventional defense against 
a probing enemy. Distasteful as such a 
prospect may be, we know from recent his- 
tory in the Congo, Korea, Vietnam, and Cuba 
that we must accept such threats as part 
of the times in which we live. And we know 
any sign of weakness could bring a Com- 
munist thrust at any time. Even a fairly 
small test of our strength and will to resist 
could require us to increase spending quickly 
and substantially. The question now is: 
Are we then going to find ourselves in the 
position of a spendthrift family which has 
little or no leeway in time of trouble? I 
am not saying that the Nation would or 
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should fail to meet its obligations. But all 
of us would feel more comfortable and secure 
if our national leadership exercised the fore- 
sight and self-discipline to balance its 
budget and to begin paying back something 
on the national debt. And just to dream a 
bit, imagine how much better the country 
would feel if it had no debt at all, but a 
healthy surplus. 

The proponents of the “new economics” 
don’t tell us, either, that if history has any 
validity their policies are almost certain to 
lead us into an eventual cheapening of the 
dollar and a corresponding rise in the cost 
of living, If we keep headed in this direc- 
tion, we may soon have to find a new term, 
perhaps “dollarette,” to describe accurately 
the buying power of our monetary unit. 
This doesn’t mean that even financial con- 
servatives such as myself believe that the 
buying power of our money can be held 
rigidly unchanged, regardless of any consid- 
eration, The three wars we have had in this 
century have had a strong inflationary effect. 
Not all of this could have been avoided by 
better governmental management. When I 
was a boy living on the outskirts of Abilene, 
Kans., I helped supplement the family in- 
come by selling eggs for 10 cents a dozen 
and milk—good Jersey milk—for 5 cents a 
quart, and in those years a dollar and 
“found” was a day’s pay for a farmworker. 


ROBBERY BY THE GOVERNMENT 


We have come a long way in living stand- 
ards and prices since those days, but the 
well-being and stability of the country still 
depend on maintaining our dollar as a fair, 
reasonably stable unit of buying power. We 
have the unfortunate example of the post- 
World War I period when the cost of living 
virtually doubled and the value of our dollar 
wasted away. During my administration we 
faced up to the situation and did our best 
to fight inflation with historically tested, 
conservative fiscal policies, realizing that no 
country, not even one as rich as the United 
States, can always afford everything it might 
want. I suppose the new theorists would 
scornfully call those policies reactionary. 
But the results speak for themselves. In 
the 7 years of the Truman administration the 
cost of living index went up 47 percent. 
During my terms in office the rise of this 
cost curve was slowed to only a little over 
10 percent in 8 years. I might add that 
we didn’t accomplish all that we hoped— 
the free-spending philosophy has been so 
deeply seeded into the country’s political life 
that it is a slow process at best to weed it 
out. 

Statistics on the cost of living don't tell 
the whole story, of course. It is the people, 
not the figures, which cause me to be so 
distressed by the fiscal policies that now 
seem to be espoused by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Were I a younger man, planning for 
the best possible future for my family and 

forward to eventual retirement, I 
would bitterly resent the effrontery of the 
politicians who so blithely plan to experi- 
ment with the future value of my savings, 
my insurance and my pension. I would call 
it downright robbery for my Government to 
decide on policies that are nearly certain to 
shorten progressively the monetary yardstick 
so that when I received my annuity or sav- 
ings I would get dollarettes—worth only half 
or a fourth as much as today’s dollars. 

In these times the impact of inflation 
could be even greater than in the past, be- 
cause we now have something of a pension 
economy. More and more people employed 
in industry build their future around pen- 
sions, insurance annuities and social security, 
rather than on investments in land and other 

. If the Government is to keep faith 
with these people, it will not set out on a 
course which could make these future fixed 
incomes yirtually meaningless. It is easy to 
say, “Oh, that can’t conceivably happen here. 
We're going to build a greater prosperity.” 
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Well, it has happened time and again in 
other countries as the aftermath of inflation- 
ary policies. Tou have only to talk to a 
Frenchman, a Japanese, a Greek or a German 
who lived through the toboggan ride of de- 
valuation to appreciate its toll on the lives 
of the people. 

During the mild recession of 1954 I had a 
conversation with Dr. Ludwig Erhard, Minis- 
ter of Economic Affairs of West Germany, and 
we were discussing what the Government 
might do about the situation. Dr. Erhard 
said, “I beg of you, don’t worry about a slight 
depression. Just worry about inflation. We 
have lived through both, and we know there 
is no misery like that of inflation.” While I 
am not prepared to agree that a recession is 
not serious, we should remember, too, that 
inflation often destroys more than the finan- 
cial structure. In Germany it so weakened 
the moral fiber of the people and so demol- 
ished their faith in democratic government 
that they welcomed the dictatorship of an 
Adolf Hitler. 

Advocates of spending for spending’s sake 
also gloss over the fact that their policies 
would place increasing power over our lives 
and our institutions in the hands of a few 
politicians in Washington. They don't point 
out that, as a rule of thumb, the people must 
abdicate their direct responsibilities almost 
in direct ratio as they let Washington pick 
up the check. This doesn't mean that there 
aren’t many functions, especially defense, 
which are rightful responsibilities of the Na- 
tional Government; rather, it emphasizes the 
need for us to understand what is right and 
proper for the Federal Government to do, 
and what isn’t. On my desk I keep a handy 
reminder of this principle, a saying by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who put it this way: “The legit- 
imate object of government is to do for a 
community of people whatever they need to 
have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot 
so well do, for themselves, in their separate 
and individual capacities, In all the people 
can individually do as well for themselves, 
government ought not to interfere.” 

Of course, Government now engages in 
many activities not considered essential a 
few years ago. Not long ago, while visiting 
with the presidents of several privately sup- 
ported universities and colleges, I became 
curious as to the extent to which Federal 
financial had invaded the campus, and 
I asked, “What would you do if the Govern- 
ment suddenly ended its research contracts 
with your schools?” 

One president threw up his hands and ex- 
claimed, “Why, we'd have to close our doors. 
We'd be virtually broke.” 

Another, heading an old, conservative uni- 
versity, said, “We would be badly hurt, but 
we've tried to look ahead, realizing that some 
breakthrough in disarmament might cause 
the cancellation of many defense research 
contracts. So we have paid all our key pro- 
fessors and scientists out of our own 
revenue.” 

This is one small sample. But it makes 
clear that at some point we should call a 
halt to the proliferating use of Federal 
money—which, after all, is our money— 
to control a larger and larger segment of our 
activities, including the very institutions on 
which our human dignity and freedom are 
based. 

Another aspect of spending for spending’s 
sake which the theorists fail to explore with 
candor is its possible effect on the value of 
the dollar in the eyes of the world. We long 
have been accustomed to unquestioned ac- 
ceptance of the dollar as the dominant medi- 
um of commerce in the free world, but there 
are troublesome signs, such as the persistent 
deficit in our balance of international pay- 
ments and the outflow of gold, which should 
warn us to be cautious. Many countries 
carry dollars or short-term dollar obliga- 
tions as a part of their reserves, and as long 
as they believe that our fiscal policies are 
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sound and we can and will meet our obliga- 
tions, they see little reason to ship their dol- 
lars back to Washington and ask for gold. 
However, should this country get into large- 
scale deficit financing, if we get into an in- 
flationary spiral with increasing production 
costs so as to shake the confidence of the 
rest of the free world in our currency, there 
could be a “run on the bank”—that is, on 
our depleted gold reserves. Then there would 
be great pressure on the apostles of the easy 
way to say, “well, we don’t need a gold stand- 
ard. We will now repeal the law requiring 
our currency to be backed by 25 percent of 
its value in gold; we can’t let an old-fash- 
ioned idea like that hobble our progress.” 
And all the brakes on inflation would be off. 

Let me emphasize that I don't for a min- 
ute believe that we are, as yet, in a precarious 
position. The dollar still is strong, and I'm 
sure the world has respect for our immense 
wealth and financial integrity. However, 
what bothers me is that we are heading in 
the wrong direction, and not enough of our 
people are viewing the matter with the care 
it deserves. Certainly one of the things not 
to do is to enlarge our deficit recklessly. 
What is required is the foresight and moral 
courage to use our national checkbook with 
restraint. 

I believe in progress; I believe that Govern- 
ment has a duty to create and maintain an 
economic atmosphere in which balanced and 
constant progress can be realized by the Na- 
tion. Indeed, how could any man who has 
lived through the marvelous development of 
the United States in this century not believe 
in the genius of the American people for 
progress? But I oppose visionary and costly 
programs placed in operation in the name of 
progress by the Government. 

Many times recently I have wished our 
schools and our informational media were 
doing a better job of dramatizing for the 
American people, especially the younger gen- 
eration, the vital story of the way in which 
this country has become strong, rich and 
powerful in world affairs under the rare cli- 
mate of freedom and responsible self-govern- 
ment. These are more than pleasant phrases. 
They represent the unique fulfillment here 
of an ancient dream of mankind. For us, 
happily, the dream largely came true. It did 
so because our forefathers had the opportu- 
nity to build their own futures, starting with 
a great continent of tremendous, unmort- 
gaged resources of land, water, minerals, tim- 
ber, which an energetic people could shape 
to their needs without bowing to the restric- 
tive hands of kings, dictators or oligarchs. 

This American system, we must remember, 
is still an experiment and even today is 
being tested on many fronts. Of this we 
may be sure: That system’s continued suc- 
cess depends on our ability to preserve the 
values which made it great, on continued 
freedom to work hard and to exercise our 
ingenuity—not in impulsively distorting that 
pattern. That is why I would hope that all 
of our young people, no matter how well off 
their families, might have the experience of 
earning a living for themselves by their 
hands and their brains. The science of what 
I call “constructive economics” is more easily 
absorbed by people who have earned their 
own way than by those who recognize a 
dollar only as something provided by an 
indulgent parent. 

Let us get specific about the several parts 
of the administration’s tax-budget-debt 
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that will be fair and just to every individual 
and will do the least damage to the economy. 

By such a definition, we are much in need 
of a tax cut. I urgently favor one. Present 
income tax rates, ranging from a low of 20 
percent to a high of 91 percent, seriously im- 
pair opportunities in our economy, becom- 
ing virtually confiscatory in the upper 
brackets. The men who originally set up our 
income tax system would be shocked by the 
rates today and the effect of the system. 
Recently I read an account of some of the 
debates prior to the adoption of the gradu- 
ated income tax in 1913. The opponents 
argued that if the Government had the right 
to take 1 percent of an individual’s income 
in taxes, it might in the future have the 
right to take as much as 5 percent or even 10 
percent. The advocates of the tax replied 
that this was a foolish contention, because 
any government which attempted to take in 
taxes that large a share of the people’s earn- 
ings would face revolution. 

We haven’t had a revolution, but the longer 
the delay in cleaning up the tax mess the 
longer the unfair rates will hold us back and 
the more difficult reform will become. Per- 
sonally, I believe that we should lower the 
rates to the neighborhood of 65 to 70 per- 
cent in the top brackets and to 17 or 18 
percent in the lowest ones. But that is only 
one man’s opinion. More important than 
the exact range of the rates is a system 
which distributes the load fairly. And as 
a precondition to any reduction in taxes we 
must have the courage to cut spending. I 
still insist that the proposed budget is ex- 
travagant and can be cut by billions of dol- 
lars without harming a single essential Fed- 
eral function. 

The way to get basic tax reform, in my 
view, is to enlist a group of our ablest citi- 
zens to take a long, hard look at our whole 
tax system and to blueprint a complete over- 
haul that would get us back to solid ground. 
Such a group would be something like the 
Hoover Commission—which was notable for 
nonpartisan operation—with its attention 
devoted wholly to reforming our tax struc- 
ture. It should include people from various 
walks of life—businessmen, union labor of- 
ficials, farmers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, and 
economists—even a few of what I call the 
wild-eyed kind, although they shouldn't 
dominate. These men would need to be 
highly public spirited, because theirs would 
be a grueling, brain-fagging job. The pres- 
ent tax laws are not a system but a patch- 
work quilt of laws and amendments, many 
of them enacted to meet certain emergencies 
long since passed. 

The swollen budget for fiscal 1964 has been 
defended as “the most powerful single tool 
the Nation to promote economic 
activity. However, this confidently stated 
proposition does not square with our eco- 
nomic history and our traditional free enter- 
prise philosophy on several counts. For one 
thing, sheer weight of Government spending 
by itself never has been, nor do we want it 
to be, the principal force in our long-range 
growth. Certainly it does not produce the 
self-supporting kind of expansion that has 
been typical of private investment and devel- 
opment. Government spending does produce 
activity, of course, and if all we want is fe- 
verish activity, we could carry that proposi- 
tion to its absurd conclusion and let the 
Government take over all spending. Then 
everybody would be working for the Govern- 
ment, and we no longer would have a de- 
mocracy. 

The Government formula now given us 
is: Spend more, collect less, go more in debt. 
Doesn’t this whole proposition put the cart 
before the horse? If we reduce public spend- 
ing and taxes at the same time, then our 
economy will have its best opportunity for 
showing new growth. When we reach that 
happy stage where, with lower tax rates, the 
budget shows a surplus, then we can see our 
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way clear to pay off a bit of our debt and 
devote more money to Government services 
for an expanding population. 

Of course, the country must have economic 
growth, but when so-called experts say that 
it must be a certain number of percentage 
points per year, I just think they don’t know 
what they are talking about. It’s like saying 
that each and every child should grow the 
same number of inches a year. And when 
they say that Government spending should 
be the controlling factor in expansion, I 
regard this as a pernicious myth. 

Where do you start measuring this growth? 
It would be a blessing if such poor, under- 
developed countries as India or Egypt could 
increase their productivity by 10 percent or 
more a year, giving them the opportunity 
steadily to raise their standards of living. 
For some time countries of the Common Mar- 
ket area have been expanding faster than 
the United States, as is to be e , be- 
cause they started from a lower level, had 
to rebuild from war damage, and had ac- 
cumulated needs and desires. Now they are 
breaking down trade barriers between states, 
as we did in the beginning, and are moving 
into the mass-marketing, automotive, mass- 
production age. In other words, many other 
countries, including Soviet Russia, are striy- 
ing to catch up with our mature, highly de- 
veloped society which has fulfilled far more 
of the material needs of its citizens than any 
other system on the face of the earth. The 
United States should not try to match some 
arbitrary percentage formula; rather its 
goal should be the maintenance of a climate 
in which our society can develop continu- 
ally greater opportunities—both economic 
and cultural—for new generations. 

For a moment let’s think of national se- 
curity and its costs. A key point to keep 
in mind is this: No matter how much we 
spend for arms, there is no safety in arms 
alone. Our security is the total product 
of our economic, intellectual, moral, and 
military strengths. 

AN EASY WAY TO BANKRUPTCY 

Let me elaborate on this great truth. It 
happens that defense is a field in which I 
have had varied experience over a lifetime, 
and if I have learned anything, it is that 
there is no way in which a country can 
satisfy the craving for absolute security— 
but it easily can bankrupt itself, morally 
and economically, in attempting to reach 
that illusory goal through arms alone. The 
military establishment, not productive of 
itself, necessarily must feed on the energy, 
productivity and brain power of the country, 
and if it takes too much, our total strength 
declines. 

So how does one judge the limits of de- 
fense needs? That is the task of the states- 
man: to apply the rule of reason in judging 
what is clearly adequate but not excessive. 
The foibles and specialized viewpoints of 
human nature must be balanced off. For 
example, when I was President, it was not 
unusual for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to agree 
that the total defense budget was ade- 
quate—but later individual members would 
come to me to argue that the share of their 
respective service should be increased at the 
expense of the others. 

The defense budget I left behind provided 
amply for our security at that time. Even 
though there have been costly developments 
in weapons since then, it does not seem that 
the increase of $10 billion in new 
obligational authority in 2 years, as is now 
requested, has been proved We 
already have the nuclear deterrent, the most 
valuable single element in our defense pos- 
ture and one which, ot course, must be kept 
up to date. One truth we should keep in 
mind at all times is that the other fellow, 
your potential enemy, doesn't want to be 
killed any more than you do. As long as he 
knows we are main the power to 
destroy him if he dares attack us, as long 
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as we keep our Nation fiercely proud, not 
only of its military strength but of its way 
of life, then we have the best possible de- 
fense in this imperfect world. Patriotism is 
as important as all the guns we can build. 

Let us turn to the space exploration pro- 
gram, which I publicly have called “down- 
right spongy.” Now, clearly, the strong com- 
petitive spirit of the American people has 
been aroused by the so-called space race. 
But let us step back for a moment from 
emotion and be objective. This is what my 
scientific advisers and I tried to do when we 
started space work back in 1955 and there- 
after enlarged it into a comprehensive pro- 
gram. We didn’t and don’t want to be a 
second-best nation, not in any important 
field, and certainly not in total accomplish- 
ment. But can we best maintain our over- 
all leadership by launching wildly into crash 
programs on many fronts? This is where 
we seem to have got out of focus. 

Let me make it perfectly clear that we 
should have an aggressive program of re- 
search and exploration, so broadly based 
that in the long run there will be no ques- 
tion of our space leadership; but we should 
pursue it in an orderly, step-by-step way to 
enlarge systematically our knowledge of the 
scientific, military, and industrial potentials 
in space. This sort of a program would be a 
strong, steady push from the known into 
the unknowns of space science, accumulat- 
ing along the way the techniques and skills 
to put our astronauts on the moon, among 
other developments. The annual cost would 
not include money for stunts and unneces- 
sary contests. 

Most of the scientists who advised me on 
space matters—all men of great knowledge 
and integrity—believed in this step-by-step 
program as most effective for the long pull, 
pointing out that the things we need to learn 
in space are almost as endless as space itself. 
Proud as we may be of our astronauts and 
our Venus probe and other accomplishments 
in space, this racing to the moon, unavoid- 
ably wasting vast sums and deepening our 
debt, is the wrong way to go about it, as I 
see it. Because it has been stated that the 
country’s prestige is at stake in this race, the 
average citizen may be loath to question the 
huge sums now being requested. But he 
should. 

Many items in the budget have become 
distended beyond reason; several should be 
mentioned for the pattern they make. The 
$5.7 billion allotted for agriculture—and the 
actual spending could easily exceed the esti- 
mate—to a large degree represents subsidies, 
originally intended as wartime incentives for 
increased production, which now have be- 
come imbedded in our farm economy. More- 
over, these subsidies are a prime instance of 
the way in which Federal controls usually 
go along with Federal money. Ask any 
farmer about his cropping system these days, 
and he will answer not in terms of his plans 
but in terms of the acres permitted for this 
crop and that under his Government allot- 
ment. 

Or take the way in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment seems to have decided that it must 
do much of the medical research, despite the 
multitude of State and private medical 
schools, hospitals and research foundations. 
The item for medical research in the budget 
left to me by the outgoing administration 
in 1953 was $96 million. The same item is 
now around $900 million. In this, as in so 
many other fields, the Congress seems to be- 
lieve that money will buy anything and 
everything. 

This poses the question: Are private 
hands being pushed away from this kind 
of research? I’m afraid they are. Often in 
recent years I have talked with people who 
have been giving generously to worthy 
causes, such as the American Cancer So- 
ciety, the Heart Association, crippled chil- 
dren's organizations, and so on, but who are 
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beginning to feel they no longer should do 
so because they already are supporting such 
work through the taxes they pay. Again it 
seems the Government insists on taking 
over, 

Finally, a few words about the most mis- 
understood and controversial of all Fed- 
eral expenditures—foreign aid. Never has 
there been any question in my mind as to 
the necessity of a program of economic 
and military aid to keep the free nations 
of the world from being overrun by the 
Communists, It is that simple. Such a 
program, if well-run and kept within the 

ts we can afford, offers the United States 
one of its best bargains in national security. 

Unfortunately, foreign aid has suffered 
through its history from political maneuver- 
ing and lack of stability. Congressmen 
seeking reelection have found it a handy 
issue to kick around. They go back home 
and stir up voters with speeches saying, 
“You can be sure I'm not going to vote to 
give your money to Timbuktu when you 
good people so badly need more schools and 
hospitals.” Because of this and other politi- 
cal factors, foreign aid never has been 
planned or administered on a long-range 
basis, although we know the Communist 
threat is going to be with us for a long 
time to come. Back in 1953 we inherited a 
foreign-aid budget of $7.6 billion and we 
cut expenditures to a more reasonable $4.8 
billion, hoping to build a steady-going pro- 
gram. But we never were able to get Con- 
gress to assure the program the continuity 
in funds and personnel that are absolutely 

if this important work is to attract 
and hold experienced, dedicated people. 

That is why I agree with the recommen- 
dations of the Committee to Strengthen the 
Security of the Pree World, headed by Gen, 
Lucius D. Clay. The Clay report follows the 
guidelines of rule of reason that I have 
been talking about. It recognizes that we 
should not increase the burden of foreign 
aid at this time but should strengthen the 
program in areas where our puropses are 
best served while phasing it out in areas 
where it is not effective. I applaud the 
administration for accepting the terms of 
the report and hope that Congress will act 
favorably on it. 

People who talk with me about the threat 
of spending for spending’s sake often wind 
up by asking, “But what can I, an ordinary 
citizen, do about it?” 

The answer is: plenty. One of the first 
things you can and should do is to inform 
yourself on this critical situation. Just how 
much are you paying in taxes? What is 
your share of the national debt? How much 
is the interest on that debt costing you? 
You can join with your neighbors or like- 
minded people in probing into these things, 
in discussing the whole problem. Determin- 
ing what taxes you pay isn’t an easy job, 
because so much of the load is hidden or 
indirect. A development which has my 
hearty approval is the little sign which now 
often appears on the gasoline pump showing 
the customer just how much of the price 
goes for taxes. Business should do that with 
other products—with such things as ciga- 
Tettes, liquor, luggage, and other items on 
which excise taxes are collected. Employers 
should make sure—and so should labor 
unions—that workers realize just how much 
of their wage is being withheld for income 
taxes. All too often the worker thinks of 
his take-home pay as his real wage and 
doesn’t stop to think how much larger his 
earnings would be if the taxes were more 
reasonable. I wish that employers would— 
if permissible—adopt a system used some 
years ago by a company to dramatize the tax 
bite: At one window workers were given ther 
full pay envelopes and then, at an adjoin- 
ing “tax window” the amount to be with- 
held was collected from them. Every earner 
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would soon begin to ask, I’m sure, “Why do 
we need to spend all this money?” 

If you believe in self-government, it is 
your right and your duty to make your 
wishes known to Washington on an issue 
as vital as spending for spending's sake. 
Actually, the solution to the problem could 
be this simple: If enough citizens write to 
their Representatives and Senators asking 
why they have been voting so much money 
for racing to the moon, farm subsidies, and 
even for defense, Congress will get the mes- 
sage. Your Congressman will get it particu- 
larly well if you demand not just a polite, 
noncommittal form reply, but a detailed, 
reasoned answer. 

All of us will share the blame if continued 
spending and debt lead us not into lasting 
prosperity but into decadence and peril. 
This includes those who are seeking to lead 
us down this risky road. It includes the 
empire-building bureaucrats, too few of 
whom seem able to follow the wise doctrine 
of self-restraint. It includes Congress, holder 
of the purse strings, but all too often willing 
to give in to subsidy-seeking pressure groups 
or too eager to seek votes with “pork barrel” 
appropriations. But most of all it applies 
to us—private citizens—who allow our votes 
to be swayed by the “carrots” held out by 
the public spenders, who fail to look beyond 
an immediate Government check to ask our- 
selves, “How does this affect our children’s 
future?” 


PUERTO RICO 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, important 
hearings on the future status of Puerto 
Rico are about to begin in the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

This is a delicate and extremely sensi- 
tive matter, and I wish to take this time 
to urge that all of us refrain from ex- 
pressing final judgments on the issues 
until all of the evidence is in. 

I have been a longtime friend of the 
Commonwealth and the people of Puerto 
Rico. My interest extends back through 
the years to and beyond the days when, 
as a member of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, I participated in the 
hearings on the present Constitution of 
Puerto Rico. 

I have many dear friends in the island 
and have visited there many times. 
Some have considered me almost as an 
expert on the complex relationships be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the 50 
States. However, there are many prob- 
lems yet to be determined for complete 
understanding and I think the hearings 
may be useful as they develop more in- 
formation for Members of Congress and 
all of our citizens, both on the island 
and the mainland of the United States. 

It is easy and apparently quite tempt- 
ing to the newcomer or casual visitor to 
Puerto Rico who is uninformed to make 
judgments on some of the special re- 
lationships, with regard to taxation, for 
example, that exist between the Com- 
monwealth and our Federal Government. 
May I say that each of these special sit- 
uations had some reason for coming into 
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being, most of them probably are still 
valid today, and one accomplishment of 
the hearings can be to determine 
whether any changes are in order at this 
time. 


My Puerto Rican friends are proud of 
their American citizenship and many of 
them look forward to the day when the 
Commonwealth may become a State. 
They are proud of the brave record of 
thousands of Puerto Ricans who fought 
in our Army, and theirs, during three 
wars.. Their heroic action in Korea will 
be a brilliant page in American history. 
They are proud of the record they are 
making in the economic progress of the 
island and they are very much aware of 
the fact that the $958 million of goods 
they purchased from the 50 States last 
year constituted a real contribution to 
our economy. They are now the fifth 
best customer of the United States and 
will soon become the third. 

For all these reasons, they are 
understandably sensitive to ill-informed 
criticism. Particularly that of first-term 
Congressmen who become experts after a 
4-day visit. 

The American citizen or Member of 
Congress who goes abroad for a few days 
and returns to this country an expert on 
foreign affairs is a standing joke. It is 
no joke if the victims of such expertise 
are our fellow citizens in Puerto Rico, 
and I hope the hearings now beginning 
will be spared any unnecessary compli- 
cations of this kind. 


TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GLENN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation designed to 
give corporate tax relief to the Nation's 
small businesses. 

My bill would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to give small corporate 
Laren the benefit of a lower tax 
rate. 

It would set a 30-percent corporate 
tax ceiling for small businesses having 
gross annual receipts of $1 million or 
less. Corporations, regardless of size, 
currently pay 30 percent on the first 
$25,000 of income and 52 percent on 
everything above $25,000. 

It would also make the new corporate 
tax applicable to taxable years after De- 
cember 31, 1963. 

After extensive study of problems 
facing the Nation’s small business, I feel 
the most important assistance the Con- 
gress can give this vital section of our 
national life lies in the area of tax 
relief. 

The so-called fringe benefits previ- 
ously given small business simply have 
not provided enough effective help to the 
small businessman in his struggle to 
keep enough money for physical expan- 
sion of facilities and expansion of inven- 
tory. 
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Because small business comprises the 
backbone of our free enterprise system, 
it just does not make sense for us to 
apply the same tax to the small business- 
man that we do to large corporations. 
In maintaining this policy, we are drain- 
ing resources from the small business 
community that are desperately needed 
for growth. 

I believe the reduced tax for small 
corporations is the one sound means by 
which we can help the small business- 
man meet the problems resulting from 
ever-increasing costs. 

This is legislation which would bene- 
fit all small business—legislation which 
would strengthen business initiative and 
stimulate our entire economy by putting 
more dollars to work through the result- 
ant expanded productivity of small 
business. 


A BILL TO PLACE COOPERATIVES 
UNDER THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing, for appropriate reference, a 
bill proposing to amend section 2 of the 
Capper-Volstead Act of February 18, 
1922. This bill simply transfers from the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the Attorney 
General jurisdiction for the determina- 
tion of undue enhancement of prices by 
cooperative associations monopolizing or 
restraining trade. 

For more than 70 years, the American 
system of free enterprise has been gen- 
erally protected from monopoly and con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade by various 
antitrust laws. A broad exception to this 
protective legislation, favoring “labor, 
agricultural or horticultural organiza- 
tions” was written into the Clayton Act 
of 1914, and in 1922 Congress spelled out 
the exemption of farmer cooperatives in 
the Capper-Volstead Act in a manner 
that co-ops have ever since been im- 
mune to prosecution, regardless of evi- 
dence of monopolistic tendencies and 
restraint of competition. 

Five years ago, when the Maryland- 
Virginia Milk Producers Association, a 
cooperative, and seven milk distributors 
in the city of Washington were indicted 
for price fixing, restraint of trade, and 
so forth, the secretary-treasurer of the 
cooperative told the court: 

Elimination of competition is a perfect 
legal right of a cooperative * * * the very 
end and purpose of a cooperative * * + Of 
course we try to eliminate competition. And 
so long as we do it in our own self-interest 
we are within our „It's our 
right to become a monopoly if we can, unless 
we unduly enhance prices in so doing. 


On that argument and without fur- 
ther consideration of the evidence, the 
case was dismissed. 

Antitrust action is properly the job of 
the Department of Justice. However, 
section 2 of the Capper-Volstead Act 
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reads: “That if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall have reason to believe that 
any such association monopolizes or re- 
strains trade” then evidence “shall be 
taken under such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may pre- 
scribe” and that “if upon such hearing 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall be of 
the opinion that such association monop- 
olizes or restrains trade in interstate or 
foreign commerce to such an extent that 
the price of any agricultural product is 
unduly enhanced thereby, he shall issue 
and cause to be served upon the associa- 
tion an order reciting the facts found 
by him, directing such association to 
cease and desist from monopolization or 
restraint of trade.” 

Farmers’ cooperatives are the creature 
of the Department of Agriculture and a 
division of the Department is devoted 
solely to their protection and promotion. 
The provisions of the Capper-Volstead 
Act putting the Secretary of Agriculture 
in charge of their prosecution for re- 
straint of trade creates a basic conflict 
of interest. 

Cooperatives have come a long way 
since the Capper-Volstead Act was 
passed more than 40 years ago. The law 
itself specifies “persons engaged in the 
production of agricultural products as 
farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, 
nut or fruit growers,” and it was to these 
individuals, “collectively processing, pre- 
paring for market, handling, and mar- 
keting in interstate and foreign com- 
merce” that the Congress sought to give 
preference. 

Cooperatives were small and generally 
local affairs at that time. It was not 
until 10 or 15 years later that coopera- 
tion began to take on the habiliments of 
big business—not until even later that 
the fast-growing co-ops began with tax- 
free dollars to consolidate into even big- 
ger corporations, by buying out competi- 
tors and by planning and in some cases 
actually achieving absolute control over 
production, marketing, and prices. 

The Congress last year imposed some 
tax on cooperative earnings. The bill 
that I offer today proposes to give these 
giant cooperatives more of the grown- 
up stature of other big enterprises, by 
making them subject to the examination 
and review of the Justice Department 
instead of remaining the wards of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. To this date 
no Secretary of Agriculture ever has in- 
stituted antimonopoly action against a 
cooperative. 

The Attorney General has jurisdiction 
over all other monopoly situations and 
there is no reason why monopolies de- 
veloped by cooperatives should be han- 
dled in any different manner. 


THE LATE SENATOR GEORGE 
McGILL 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to learn this morning of the 
passing in Wichita, Kans., yesterday, of 
former Senator George McGill, of Kan- 
sas. Although his service in the Senate 
was much before my entry into govern- 
mental work, I know that the people of 
the great State of Kansas held him in 
great respect and confidence. 

In 1930 he was elected as a Democrat 
to the U.S. Senate to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Charles 
Curtis. Senator McGill was reelected in 
1932 and served in the Senate from De- 
cember 1, 1930, to January 3, 1939. 

I knew George McGill as a practicing 
attorney with offices in the same build- 
ing in Wichita where I officed. I saw 
him almost daily. He always had a 
pleasant, friendly greeting. We often 
discussed legal questions and his assist- 
ance to younger lawyers was helpful and 
encouraging. Although a dedicated ad- 
vocate of his own political party, he ap- 
preciated the other person’s viewpoint 
with courtesy and respect. 

He was born on a farm near Russell, 
Lucas County, Iowa, on February 12, 
1879. He moved to Kansas with his 
parents and settled on a farm near Dun- 
dee, Barton County, in 1884. 

Senator McGill was admitted to the 
bar in 1902 and opened practice in 
Hoisington, Kans. Two years later he 
came to Wichita and continued the 
practice of law. He served as deputy 
county attorney of Sedgwick County, 
Kans., from 1907 to 1911, and county at- 
torney from 1911 to 1915. 

During his career in the U.S. Senate, 
he served on the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. He, along with former Sen- 
ator James P. Pope, of Idaho, spon- 
sored legislation which established price 
supports on major farm products and set 
up a Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion in 1937. 

Following his service in the Senate, he 
was appointed in 1944 to the Federal 
Tariff Commission where he served for 
10 years. Following his retirement from 
that post in 1954, he returned to Wichita 
to continue practicing law. 

George McGill will be missed by his 
friends of both political faiths and by 
his fellow members of the Kansas bar. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago the world witnessed the 15th anni- 
versary of the independence of the State 
of Israel. Through the united effort of 
the Jewish peorle the world over, these 
courageous men and women have been 
able to establish a stable and democratic 
government in the midst of an area of 
constant turmoil. In spite of 
the limited natural resources of their 
land, the Israeli people have put their 
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nation well on the way toward a viable 
economy. Israel has become a shining 
example of what a young nation might 
accomplish, even in today’s worried 
world. 

The United States has found in Israel 
a strong ally for democracy and is proud 
to have been able to be of some assist- 
ance to these brave people in reestablish- 
ing their homeland. We shall continue 
to support this nation in its efforts to 
continue not only to be self-supporting, 
but to be able to extend aid as well. 
Theirs is indeed a most remarkable 
achievement and I join with Americans 
across our land in congratulating these 
men and women who through determi- 
nation, strength and belief realized the 
age-old dream of their people. 


NONCONFORMITY IN NEW FRON- 
TIER CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM 
VARIES FROM USE OF ARMED 
FORCE TO DELIBERATE EVASION 
OF LAW 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saylor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I think 
all Americans believe in fairplay and 
want the laws of the land to be enforced 
uniformly throughout each of the United 
States. In this context, I viewed with 
some skepticism a number of recent press 
articles praising the progress of that por- 
tion of the New Frontier’s civil rights 
program relating to equal employment 
opportunity. 

I cannot believe the American people 
will long countenance a double stand- 
ard in the administration of Govern- 
ment. Use of Federal Armed Forces in 
the South in enforcement of New Fron- 
tier civil rights program which may or 
may not comply with the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, while at the same time Federal 
agencies in the Pacific Northwest pro- 
vide for noncompliance with or circum- 
vention of certain portions of the equal 
employment opportunity law, is not in 
N rd with the American concept of fair 
play. 

On May 7, 1963, I gave a speech on 
the floor of this House relative to this 
failure of the New Frontier administra- 
tion to adhere to the provisions of a law 
it had promulgated. Yesterday I sent 
a letter to the Honorable LYNDON JOHN- 
son, Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity, inquiring as to the part his 
Committee played in the discussion or 
approval of the indicated evasion of ex- 
isting law. 

My letter to Vice President JOHNSON 
follows: 


Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Equal / Reeplow ment 
Opportunity, Washington, D. 

DEAR Mr. CHARMAN: Executive Gite No. 
10925 filed in the Federal 
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I have recently noted with a certain 
amount of skepticism, a number of press 
notices praising the progress being made by 
your Committee on the Equal Employment 
Opportunity portion of the civil rights pro- 
gram. The skepticism flows from recent dis- 
closures that indicate this equal employment 
opportunity program is not being applied by 
Federal agencies on a uniform and nonpref- 
erential basis. 

I am enclosing a copy of a speech I made 
on the floor of the House on May 7, 1963, 
relative to some 70 or 80 Federal contracts 
entered into on April 12, 1963. I would 
have assumed that these contracts would 
strictly comply with the requirements of the 
equal employment opportunity law as set 
forth in Executive Order No. 10925. How- 
ever, an examination of the contracts in ques- 
tion discloses that they have had an addi- 
tional subsection added which provides for 
noncompliance or circumvention of a por- 
tion of the law as embodied in Executive 
Order No. 10925. The effect of this added 
subsection is to pull the penalty teeth from 
the nondiscrimination section of the con- 
tracts. 

It is my understanding that the bankers 
advised the Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System that insertion of section 301 of 
the Executive Order No. 10825 in the Hanford 
power contracts between Bonneville, Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System, and 
others and between AEC and Washington 
Public Power Supply System would either 
preclude sale of the Hanford revenue bonds 
or would make the discount rate prohibitive. 

It is my further understanding that the 
matter was taken up with you as Chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, to see if these con- 
tracts could not be exempted under the 
provisions of section 303 of Executive Order 
No. 10925. I have been advised that you 
would not approve the request for exemp- 
tion. My question to you is whether my 
understanding, as stated above, is substan- 
tially correct, and if not, in what respect. 

My next question is whether, after the 
denial of outright exemption, the matter of 
nullifying or providing for noncompliance 
or circumvention of portions of the non- 
discrimination section of Executive Order 
No. 10925 was presented to your Committee 
and approval granted. If the requirements 
of law in Executive Order No. 10925 were 
modified without your knowledge or the 
knowledge of your Committee, do you not 
agree that proper action should be taken 
against the Federal officials involved? 

A prompt reply is requested. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Member of Congress. 


PUBLIC DEBT CEILING IS A FARCE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MosHER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, the debt 
ceiling, as it has been used, is a farce. 
Regardless of what it might be in the- 
ory, in practice it has become simply a 
device for fooling the public, and actu- 
ally for fooling the Congress. It is a 
trick, by which we pretend to have some 
degree of control over expenditures. 

The way we have operated it, there is 
in fact no debt ceiling or limit. It is only 
seeming. It is only pretense. 
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The Congress constantly appropriates, 
without any real concern for the amount 
of revenue available, nor concern for 
whatever the legal debt limit may be at 
the moment. And then after the money 
has been committed, the legal limit is 
adjusted upward, merely as a matter of 
convenience. 

I repeat, that procedure has become a 
farce, simply a ritual dance—our semi- 
annual minuet—to divert the taxpayers’ 
attention from Washington's lack of fis- 
cal responsibility. 

My vote today against raising the debt 
ceiling is a gesture against that senseless 
procedure. More than that, I count my 
vote as against the ceiling itself. 

The Congress really has no intention 
of staying within whatever limit we vote 
today. I submit we would be far more 
honest with the taxpayers and with our- 
selves, if we did without the limit en- 
tirely, and instead began to develop the 
willpower here in the House, and some- 
how a more responsible procedure, by 
which we would exert some genuine self- 
control, some hard discipline over the 
revenues actually available to us -to 
spend. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Kine of California (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT) , for 30 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Pucrnsxy, for 1 hour, Wednesday, 
May 22, 1963. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. Pu- 
CINSKI), for 1 hour, on Wednesday, May 
22, 1963. 

Mr. PUCINSKI, tor 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. STRATTON, for 45 minutes, Thurs- 
day, May 16. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 15 minutes, tomor- 
row, Thursday, May 16, 1963, vacating 
his special order of today. 

Mr. GALLAGHER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for 1 hour Thursday, 
May 16. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 1 hour, Thursday, May 16. 

Mr. Lanprum (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 1 hour, Tuesday, May 21. 

Mr. Bray, for 30 minutes, on Tuesday, 
May 21. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Gross and to include a magazine 
article entitled “Foreign Aid a Dismal 
Failure.” 

Mr. EDMONDSON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. MARSH. 

Mr. COOLEY. 

Mr. HANNA. 


Mr. HULL. 

Mr. CELLER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Marsias) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1359. An act to provide for an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary in the Treasury 
Department; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2440. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during fiscal year 1964 for procurement, 
research, development, test, and evaluation 
of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 1227. An act authorizing the Association 
of Universalist Women (a nonprofit corpora- 
tion in the District of Columbia) to consoli- 
date with the Alliance of Unitarian Women 
(a nonprofit corporation in the State of 
Massachusetts). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 16, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
a Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


811. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report covering the 
progress made in liquidating the assets of 
the former Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for the quarterly period ending March 
31, 1963, pursuant to 67 Stat. 230, and 22 
F.R. 4633; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

812. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the District of 
Columbia government to establish an Office 
of Civil Defense, and for other purposes’, 
approved August 11, 1950"; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

813. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, General Services Adminis- 
tration, transmitting the report of the Archi- 
vist of the United States on records pro- 
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posed for disposal under the law; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

814. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
activities of the Federal aid in fish restora- 
tion program for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, pursuant to 64 Stat. 430; title 16 
United States Code, section 777; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

815. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1962 (H. Doc. No. 113); to the Committee 
on Government Operations and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R. 6016. A bill authoriz- 
ing additional appropriations for prosecution 
of projects in certain river basin plans for 
flood control, navigation, and other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 299). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HAYS: From the delegation of the U.S. 
House of Representatives to the Eighth NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference. Report on 
Eighth Parliamentarians’ Conference (Rept. 
No. 300). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 4638. A bill to promote 
the orderly transfer of the executive power 
in connection with the expiration of the 
term of office of a President and the inau- 
guration of a new President; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 301). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 
350. Resolution for consideration of H.R. 
5497, a bill to amend title V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, and for other 
p without amendment (Rept. No. 
302). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of conference. 
S. 20. An act to promote the coordination 
and development of effective Federal and 
State programs relating to outdoor recrea- 
tion, and for other purposes. (Rept. No. 303). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 6321. A bill to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALGER: 

H.R. 6322. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CLARE: 

H.R. 6323. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by stabiliz- 
ing the domestic lead and zinc industry, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 6324. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to exempt from 
tax musical instruments sold to students for 
school use; to the Committee on Ways and 
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By Mr. GLENN: 

H.R. 6325. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
Federal income tax on a corporation having 
gross receipts of $1 million or less shall not 
exceed 30 percent of its taxable Income; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6326. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that special 
equipment for disabled individuals shall not 
be subject to the tax on automobile parts 
and accessories; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 6327. A bill to provide for the desegre- 
gation of public schools, with all deliberate 
speed, including nationwide first-step com- 
pliance by 1964, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

HR. 6328. A bill to provide that no Fed- 
eral financial or other assistance may be ex- 
tended to any educational institution which 
discriminates against students or prospective 
students on account of race, religion, color, 
ancestry, or national origin; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6329. A bill to amend section 625 of 
the Public Health Service Act to require that 
hospitals assisted under the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram shall not discriminate on the basis of 
race, creed, or color in selection of their staff 
or employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6330. A bill to amend the Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act to prohibit dis- 
crimination in any respect whatsoever on 
account of race, creed, or color in hospital 
facilities; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6331. A bill to provide that no Federal 
financial or other assistance may be furnished 
in connection with any program or activity 
in the United States in which individuals 
are discriminated against on the ground of 
their race, religion, color, ancestry, or na- 
tional origin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 


H.R. 6332. A bill to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of individuals irrespective of 
race, creed, color, or national origin, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6333. A bill to provide equal rights for 
all citizens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6334. A bill to protect civil rigħts by 
providing criminal and civil remedies for 
unlawful official violence, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiclary. 

H. R. 6335. A bill to amend section 2004 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States to 
provide that all citizens of the United States 
may vote at all elections without being re- 
quired to take literacy tests; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

HR. 6336. A bill to amend part III of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 6337. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to extend to clam planters eligibility 
for production disaster loans; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H.R. 6338. A bill for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Army 
at the Redstone Arsenal, Ala.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6339. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a program of Federal unemploy- 
ment adjustment benefits, to provide for 
equalization grants, to extend coverage of 
the unemployment compensation program, 
to establish Federal requirements with re- 
spect to the weekly benefit amount and limit 
the tax credits available to employers in a 
State which does not meet such require- 
ments, to establish a Federal requirement 
prohibiting States from denying compensa- 
tion to workers undergoing training and 
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deny tax credits to employers in a State 
which does not meet such requirement, to 
increase the wage base for the Federal un- 
employment tax, to increase the rate of the 
Federal unemployment taxes, to establish a 
Federal unemployment adjustment and 
equalization account in the unemployment 
trust fund, to change the annual certifica- 
tion date under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act, to provide for a Special Advisory 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. LLOYD: 

H.R. 6340. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to ote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
stal the domestic lead and zinc indus- 
try, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6341. A bill to designate the portion 
of Connecticut State Highway No. 8 between 
Stratford, Conn., and the Massachusetts- 
Connecticut State line a part of the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 6342. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 6343. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by stabiliz- 
ing the domestic lead and zinc industry, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 6344. A bill for the relief of Randolph 
County, Ala.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6345. A bill to facilitate desegrega- 
tion in public education; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 6346. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Council on the Arts 
and a National Arts Foundation to assist in 
the growth and development of the arts in 
the United States; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 6347. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to re- 
move certain inequities in the application 
of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 6348. A bill to amend the act of July 
2, 1940, as amended, relating to the recording 
of liens on motor vehicles and trailers regis- 
tered in the District of Columbia, so as to 
eliminate the requirement that an alpha- 
betical file on such liens be maintained; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 6349. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 so as 
to authorize certain teachers employed by 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia to participate in a health benefits 
plan established pursuant to such act and 
to amend the Federal Employees Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954 so as to extend insur- 
ance coverage to such teachers; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6350. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the regulation of the practice of 
dentistry in the District of Columbia, and 
for the protection of the people from empiri- 
cism in relation thereto” approved June 6, 
1892, as amended; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H.R. 6351. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
pay relocation costs made necessary by ac- 
tions of the District of Columbia government 
and for other p ; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 6352. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the annual inspection of 
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all motor vehicles in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved February 18, 1938, as 
amended; to the committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H.R. 6353. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 6354. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6355. A bill to include certain officers 
and employees of the General Services Ad- 
ministration within the provisions of the 
United States Code relating to assaults upon, 
and homicides of, certain officers and em- 
ployees of the United States as constituting 
a crime; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 6356. A bill to amend section 2 of 
the act of February 18, 1922, so as to trans- 
fer from the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
Attorney General jurisdiction for determina- 
tion of undue enhancement of prices by 
cooperative associations monopolizing or 
restraining trade and proceedings in connec- 
tion therewith; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 6357. A bill to provide for the en- 
forcement of support orders in certain State 
and Federal courts, and to make it a crime 
to move or travel in interstate and foreign 
commerce to avoid compliance with such 
orders; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 6358. A bill to exempt certain officers 
of the Armed Forces from dual office and 
compensation restrictions; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H.R. 6359. A bill to amend titles X and 
XVI of the Social Security Act to improve 
the programs of aid to the blind so that they 
will more effectively encourage and assist 
blind individuals to achieve rehabilitation 
and restoration to a normal, full, and fruitful 
life; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 6360. A bill to authorize additional 
Assistant Secretaries in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to assist the 
Secretary in the efficient administration of 
the Department; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6361. A bill relating to domestically 
produced fishery products; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 6362. A bill to amend the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act so as to provide further for 
the prevention of accidents in coal mines; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

HR. 6363. A bill to provide that the price 
at which the Coast and Geodetic Survey sells 
radio navigation charts and certain related 
material to the public shall not be less than 
the cost thereof; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 6364. A bill to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to insure 
that the proposed disarmament program 
would not eliminate private firearms; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 6365. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to prohibit the use 
of the term “mahogany” in connection with 
woods and other products which are not in 
fact mahogany; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 6366. A bill to improve the financing 
of the civil service retirement system; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6367. A bill to require proof of finan- 
cial security with respect to each person who 
registers a motor vehicle in the District of 
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Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 6368. A bill to exempt certain officers 
of the Armed Forces from dual office and 
compensation restrictions; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 6369. A bill to provide for a National 
Service Corps to strengthen community serv- 
ice programs in the United States; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R.6370. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to prohibit the use of 
the term “mahogany” in connection with 
woods and other products which are not in 
fact mahogany; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 6371. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by stabi- 
lizing the domestic lead and zinc industry, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 6872. A bill to authorize the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to provide 
additional assistance for the development of 
comprehensive and coordinated mass trans- 
portation systems, both public and private, 
in metropolitan and other urban areas, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.J. Res. 428. Joint resolution relating to 
U.S. diplomatic relations with the Republics 
of Ukraine and Byelorussia; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

HJ. Res. 429. Joint resolution relating to 
the establishment of 1964 farm rice acreage 
allotments for certain producers and farms; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.J. Res. 430. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr, ASHBROOK: 

H.J. Res. 431. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.J. Res. 432. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.J. Res. 433. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.J. Res. 434. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McLOSKEY: 

H.J. Res. 435. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation commit- 
teemen; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.J. Res. 436. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. J. Res. 437. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
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stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. BROMWELL: 

H.J. Res. 438. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. Res. 347. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H. Res. 348. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H. Res. 349. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


Mr. PRICE presented a memorial of the 
State of Illinois urging favorable considera- 
tion of H.R. 2332, the World War I Pension 
Act, which was referred to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHMORE: 
H.R. 6378. A bill for the relief of Robert 
L. Nolan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURKHALTER 
HR. 6374. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alice 
T. Beacon; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 6375. A bill for the relief of Hugh A. 
Taylor, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 6376. A bill for the relief of Interna- 
tional Mortgage and Investment Corp., and 
others; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 6377. A bill for the relief of Sp. 5 

Curtis Melton, Jr.; to the Committee on the 


H.R. 6378. A bill for the relief of Ordella 
Agatha Aldred; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 6379. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Elizabeth Todd; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 6380. A bill for the relief of Dr. Consan 

Cu Dy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLIKEN: 

H.R. 6381. A bill for the relief of Celeste 

Vigneau; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R, 6382. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Whenna Eugenia Clark; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6383. A bill for the relief of Kathleen 
Lothian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6384. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Tabile; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 6385. A bill for the relief of Wolfgang 

Seidl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


124. Mr. SHRIVER presented a resolution 
of the Board of Trustees of Flint Hills Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., of 
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Council Grove, Kans., favoring adequate ap- 
propriations to Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration for capital expansion program, 
which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


SENATE 
WDNES DAV, May 15, 1963 


(Legislative day of Monday, 
May 13, 1963) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, trusting only in Thy 
mercy, bringing nothing of merit in our 
hands—our selfish hands which we con- 
fess too often yield to the temptation 
to grasp at gaudy baubles—we come in 
contrition at the shrine of grace, that 
all our waiting tasks may shine with 
Thy benediction. 

Undergird those who here strive to 
serve the best interests of this Nation 
of our love and prayer, to face their 
national stewardship in the confidence of 
Thy guidance, in the joy of Thy approval, 
and in the gladness of Thy service, as 
our brothers’ keepers. 

May the great causes that will mold 
the future of human life on this little 
spinning island in the sky into the pat- 
tern of Thy desire and design for man- 
kind, that will heal the open sores of 
this worn and weary world, that will 
foster good will, and at last will usher in 
an abiding peace, gain the supreme al- 
legiance of our love and labor as we 
serve our fleeting day in these fields of 
time. 

We ask it in the name of the Master 
of all good workmen. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
May 14, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 4274) to 
amend section 2 of the act of June 20, 
1906, as amended, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1227) authorizing the 
Association of Universalist Women (a 
nonprofit corporation in the District of 
Columbia) to consolidate with the Al- 
liance of Unitarian Women (a nonprofit 
corporation in the State of Massachu- 
setts), and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 
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HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 4274) to amend section 
2 of the act of June 20, 1906, as amended, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be a 
brief morning hour, not to exceed 10 
minutes in length. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today the Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, the Retirement Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, and the Education Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, objec- 
tion has been lodged with the minority 
leadership against the holding today, 
during the session of the Senate, of any 
meeting of the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. Other than that, there 
is no objection to be interposed by the 
minority. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I assume that unanimous consent 
will be given for the Retirement Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor to meet today dur- 
ing the session of the Senate; and I so 
request. 

Mr.KUCHEL. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar will be 
stated. 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest to the attachés of the Senate 
that they call Senators and ask them 
please to be on the floor, because we are 
having a very brief morning hour, and 
we are operating under limited time. If 
any Member of the Senate wishes to keep 
in touch with the Cooper orbit, there is 
in the leader’s office a television set 
which Senators are perfectly at liberty 
to watch at their convenience. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following communica- 
tions and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


REGULATION OF RATES AND PRACTICES OF 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN AIR CARRIERS IN 
FOREIGN AIR TRANSPORTATION 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed 1 tion to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for the regu- 
lation of rates and practices of air carriers 
and foreign air carriers in foreign air trans- 
portation, and for other purposes (with ac- 
. ie, papers); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


eee ee SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1963 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to provide for the es- 
tablishment of & program of Federal unem- 
ployment adjustment benefits, to provide 
for equalization grants, to extend coverage 
of the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, to establish Federal requirements with 
respect to the weekly benefit amount and 
limit the tax credits available to employers 
in a State which does not meet such require- 
ments, to establish a Federal requirement 
prohibiting States from denying compensa- 
tion to workers undergoing training and 
deny tax credits to employers in a State 
which does not meet such requirement, to 
increase the wage base for the Federal un- 
employment tax, to increase the rate of the 
Federal unemployment taxes, to establish a 
Federal unem; t adjustment and 
equalization account in the unemployment 
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trust fund, to change the annual certifica- 
tion date under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act, to provide for a special advisory 
commission, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORT ON PROGRESS MADE IN LIQUIDATING 
ASSETS OF THE FORMER RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
covering the progress made in liquidating 
the assets of the former Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, for the quarterly period 
ended March 31, 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


TERMINATION OF Cost-OF-LIVING ALLOWANCES 
FOR CERTAIN FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 
IN NONFOREIGN AREAS 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
terminate cost-of-living allowances for 
statutory-salaried Federal civilian employees 
in nonforeign areas, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of papers and documents on 
the files of several departments and agen- 
cies of the Government which are not needed 
in the conduct of business and have no per- 
manent value or historical interest and re- 
questing action looking to their disposition 
(with accompanying papers); to a Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of Pa- 
pers in the executive departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Jounston and Mr. CarLson members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Commerce: 


“Hovse RESOLUTION 1881 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to study the merger of 
railroads and to take action necessary to 
postpone approval of any further mergers 
pending the outcome of such study 
“Whereas various railroads in the United 

States have initiated mergers to the detri- 

ment of other railroads essential to the in- 

dustry and economy of our Nation and State 
and to the convenience and well-being of 
our people; and 

“Whereas these mergers and proposed mer- 
gers, if continued, will have a deleteri- 
ous effects on our economy; and 

“Whereas determinations of proposed rail- 
road mergers have not always given due 
consideration to the total effects of such 
mergers on other factors, including unem- 
ployment in the railroad industry as well as 
in allied industries and in industries de- 
pendent on railroad transportation and the 
rapid transit needs in urban and suburban 
areas: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the 

State of Rhode Island, That the Rhode Is- 

land General Assembly hereby memorialize 

the Congress of the United States to under- 
take a comprehensive study of the effects of 
recent and proposed mergers of the various 
railroads in the United States on the indus- 
try and economy of the areas directly affected 
and of the Nation as a whole and on the 
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convenience and well-being of the people; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States take such action as may be 
to postpone further approval of any pending 
or proposed railroad merger, including the 
proposed Pennsylvania Railroad-New York 
Central Railroad merger, until such study 
has been made and until such study and any 
recommendations contained therein shall be 
considered by the Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
duly attested, shall be immediately trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States and to 
each Member of the Congress elected from 
the State of Rhode Island.” 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
IOWA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, I have 
received Senate Concurrent Resolution 
21 from the Iowa Legislature. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, as follows: 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 21 


Whereas there is under the present Fed- 
eral law mandatory requirements that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulate 
the minimum rates on transportation of 
freight by rail; and 

Whereas greater reliance should be placed 
on the forces of competition and less reliance 
on the restraints of regulation relative to the 
matter of rates; and 

Whereas although our Nation enjoys one 
of the most highly developed and diversified 
transportation systems in the world, it has 
been handicapped by many regulatory laws 
which are restrictive and which have failed 
to keep pace with advancing technology; and 

Whereas the law should provide equality 
of competitive opportunity for all modes of 
transportation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States be encouraged in its efforts to lift the 
restrictions by regulation, on ratemaking 
in the transportation industry by favorable 
consideration of legislation now pending be- 
fore the Congress, to make more consistent 
and comprehensive the framework of equal 
competitive opportunity; and be ft further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded by the secretary of the senate 
to the President of the United States, and 
to each Member of the Iowa delegation of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

CARROLL A. LANE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

W. L. Moory, 
President of the Senate. 


HONORARY CITIZENSHIP TO EA- 
MON DE VALERA, PRESIDENT OF 
ITRELAND—RESOLUTION OF GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF RHODE IS- 
LAND 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], I am happy to present, for appro- 
priate reference, a resolution of the 
Rhode Island General Assembly, memo- 
rializing Congress to offer honorary U.S. 
citizenship to Eamon de Valera, Presi- 
dent of Ireland. I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

House RESOLUTION 1868 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to offer to the President 

of Ireland, Eamon de Valera, honorary U.S. 

citizenship 

Whereas those citizens of this great coun- 
try of ours of Irish ancestry have contributed 
greatly to its foundation, growth, and ex- 
pansion; and 

Whereas Eamon de Valera has for many 
years been a renowned world leader and has 
been President of the homeland of those 
aforementioned citizens of Irish ancestry 
since 1959; and 

Whereas during the tenure of office of 
President Eamon de Valera our country has 
enjoyed the best of relations with the 
Emerald Isle: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations respectfully request the Congress 
of the United States to offer to Eamon de 
Valera, President of Ireland, honorary US. 
citizenship; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit duly certified copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States earnestly requesting that each 
use his best efforts to implement as soon as 
possible the purpose of this resolution. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

8.1537. A bill to amend section 203(j) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit the disposal 
of surplus property for use in the develop- 
ment, operation, and maintenance of State 
parks and State recreational areas; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 1538. A bill establishing the rate of 
compensation payable to certain employees 
of the Department of Agriculture for per- 
forming inspection or quarantine services 
on Sunday; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1539. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act; and 

S. 1540. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to provide for the regula- 
tion of rates and practices of air carriers 
and foreign air carriers in foreign air trans- 
portation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself, Mr. 
Dopp, and Mr. Hart): 

S. 1541. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make unlawful certain prac- 
tices in connection with the placing of minor 
children for permanent free care or for 
adoption; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerauver when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCCARTHY (for himself, Mr. 
Cask. Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Hart, and 
Mr. Javrrs) : 

S. 1542. A bill to provide for the establish- 

ment of a program of Federal unemploy- 
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ment adjustment benefits, to provide for 
equalization grants, to extend coverage of 
the unemployment compensation program, 
to establish Federal requirements with re- 
spect to the weekly benefit amount and 
limit the tax credits available to employers 
in a State which does not meet such re- 
quirements, to establish a Federal require- 
ment prohibiting States from denying com- 
pensation to workers undergoing training 
and deny tax credits to employers in a State 
which does not meet such requirement, to 
increase the wage base for the Federal un- 
employment tax, to increase the rate of the 
Federal unemployment taxes, to establish a 
Federal unemployment adjustment and 
equalization account in the unemployment 
trust fund, to change the annual certifica- 
tion date under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act, to provide for a Special Advisory 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCartHy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 1543. A bill to repeal that portion of 
the act of March 3, 1893, which prohibits the 
employment, in any Government service or 
by any officer of the District of Columbia, of 
any employee of the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency or any similar agency; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

S. 1544. A bill for the relief of Joseph W. 
H. Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1545. A bill for the relief of Vito Por- 
tuese and his sisters, Maria Portuese and 
Maddalena Portuese; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri (for himself 
and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

S.J. Res. 81. Joint resolution designating 
July 6, 1963, as Tom Sawyer Day, U.S. A.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lona of Missouri 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF 
STAFF MEMBERS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. PROUTY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 141); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the standing rules of the 
Senate be amended by adding a new rule, 
viz: 

“RULE XLI 


“Minority staf members 


“1, Each standing committee of the Sen- 
ate (other than the Committee on Appro- 
priations) is authorized to appoint by ma- 
jority vote of the committee not more than 
five professional staff members in addition 
to the clerical staffs on a permanent basis 
without regard to political affiliations and 
solely on the basis of fitness to perform the 
duties of the office; and said staff members 
shall be assigned to the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of such committee as 
the committee may deem advisable, except 
that whenever a majority of the minority 
members of such committee by resolution 
adopted by them so request, at least 40 per- 
centum of such professional staff members 
shall be appointed by majority vote of the 
minority members of such committee and 
shall be assigned to such committee busi- 
ness as the minority members of such com- 
mittee deem advisable. Services of profes- 
sional staff members appointed by majority 
vote of the committee may be terminated 
by majority vote of the committee and sery- 
ices of professional staff members appointed 
by a majority vote of the minority members 
of such committee may be terminated by 
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majority vote of such minority members. 
Professional staff members shall not engage 
in any work other than committee business 
and no other duties may be assigned to 
them. 

“2. The clerical staff of each standing 
committee of the Senate (other than the 
Committee on Appropriations), which shall 
be appointed by a majority vote of the com- 
mittee, shall consist of not more than seven 
clerks to be attached to the office of the 
chairman, to the ranking minority member, 
and to the professional staff, as the commit- 
tee may deem advisable, except that when- 
ever a majority of the minority members of 
such committee by resolution adopted by 
them so request, at least 40 per centum of 
such clerks shall be appointed by majority 
vote of such minority members. The clerical 
staff shall handle committee correspondence 
and stenographic work, both for the commit- 
tee staff and for the chairman and ranking 
minority member on matters related to com- 
mittee work, except that if members of the 
clerical staff are appointed by the minority 
members of such committee, such clerical 
staff members shall handle committee cor- 
respondence and stenographic work for those 
members of the committee staff appointed 
by such minority members, and for the mi- 
nority members, on matters related to com- 
mittee work. 

“3. In any case in which, pursuant to one 
or more resolutions of the Senate, a standing 
or select committee of the Senate, or any 
subcommittee of any such committee, is au- 
thorized to employ on a temporary basis one 
or more employees, such amount (not to ex- 
ceed 40 per centum of the funds available or 
to be used for payment of the salaries of all 
such employees) as may be requested by a 
majority of the minority members of such 
committee shall be used for the payment 
of the salaries of an employee or employees 
selected for appointment by majority vote of 
such minority members. Any employee or 
employees so selected shall be appointed and 
shall be assigned to such committee or sub- 
committee business as such minority mem- 
bers deem advisable. 

“4. Nothing in this rule is to be construed 
as requiring a reduction in the number of 
professional or clerical staff members au- 
thorized prior to the adoption of this rule 
to be employed by any committee of the Sen- 
ate, or subcommittee thereof, or in the per- 
centage of such members presently author- 
ized to be appointed by the minority 
membership of any such committee or sub- 
committee.” i 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, by request of the Air Trans- 
port Association, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act to authorize the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, among other things, to 
prescribe rates and practices and to sus- 
pend rates in certain cases, of air carriers 
engaged in interstate and oversea air 
transportation. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill, pre- 
pared by the Air Transport Association, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the section-by- 
section analysis will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1539) to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act, introduced by Mr. 
Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 
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The section-by-section analysis pre- 


sented by Mr. Macnuson is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF BÍLL INTRO- 
DUCED AT THE REQUEST OF THE Am TRANS- 
PORT ASSOCIATION 


Section 1002 of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 authorizes the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to prescribe rates and practices, and to 
suspend rates in certain cases, of air carriers 
engaged in interstate and oversea air trans- 
portation. No rate authority has been given 
the Board in the case of carriers engaged in 
2 air transportation. The purpose of 

e proposed bill is to empower the Board 
5 suspend rates relating to foreign air trans- 
portation when such rates appear to be un- 
just and unreasonable. 

1. Subsection (d) of section 1002 of the 
act authorizes the Board to prescribe rates 
and practices of air carriers in interstate and 
oversea transportation, with a proviso that 
as to oversea air tion the Board 
shall prescribe only a “just and reasonable 
maximum or minimum, or maximum and 
minimum rate, fare, or charge.” Section 1 
of the proposed bill would strike out the 
proviso with regard to oversea air transpor- 
tation in order to give the Board the same 
authority to prescribe rates and practices 
of air carriers in oversea transportation as 
the Board now possesses with respect to 
interstate transportation. This change is 
necessary to standardize the Board’s inter- 
state and oversea rate authority and to 
necessarily distinguish between interstate 
and oversea transportation on the one hand 
and foreign air transportation on the other. 
This distinction is further necessary in view 
of the rate suspension authority with regard 
to foreign air transportation given the Board 
under section 4 of the proposed bill. 

2. Section 2 of the proposed bill would 
change the heading of subsection (e) of 
section 1002 of the act to read: “Rule of 
Rate Making—Interstate and Overseas Air 
Transportation” in order to make clear that 
the Board's authority to prescribe rates 
applies to interstate and oversea transpor- 
tation. 

3. Section 3 of the proposed bill would 
change the heading of subsection (g) of 
section 1002 of the act to read: “Suspension 
of Rates—Interstate and Overseas Air Trans- 
portation” in order to make clear that the 
Board's authority to suspend rates under 
this subsection applies to interstate and 
oversea air transportation. 

4. Section 4 of the proposed bill adds a 
new subsection (j) to section 1002 of the 
act. The new subsection would empower the 
Board either upon a complaint or upon its 
own initiative to suspend in the public in- 
terest a proposed or an existing tariff relat- 
ing to foreign air transportation for a period 
not exceeding 365 days in the aggregate. 
If and when the Board should suspend a 
proposed tariff, the rate, fare, or charge in 
effect immediately prior to the filing of the 
new tariff shall be maintained. In the case 
of an existing tariff, this section would em- 
power the Board either upon a complaint or 
upon its own initiative to suspend any exist- 
ing tariff of a foreign air carrier which is 
not consistent with the public interest. 
Any such suspension would be for a period 
not exceeding 365 days in the aggregate. If 
and when the Board should suspend an 
existing tariff, the foreign air carrier con- 
cerned may use the lowest or most advan- 
tageous tariff or tariffs currently in effect 


5. Section 5 of the proposed bill would 
add a new subsection (k) to section 1002 


of the act. New subsection (k) sets forth 
Some of the factors or criteria which the 
Board shall take into account in exercising 
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and performing its powers and duties under 
proposed subsection (j). These include: 

i. The requirements of section 1102 of the 
act which relate to international agreements. 
This would insure that all actions, taken by 
the Board under proposed subsection (j) 
would be fully consistent “* * * with any 
obligation assumed by the United States in 
any treaty, convention, or agreement that 
may be in force between the United States 
and any foreign country or foreign coun- 
tries, and shall take into consideration any 
applicable laws and requirements of foreign 
countries.“: 

ii. That all relevant factors, such as cost 
of operation, reasonable profit, the charac- 
teristics of each service, and the rates 
charged by other carriers and foreign air 
carriers shall be taken into consideration 
by the Board in order to properly ascertain 
just and reasonable levels of rates; and 

iii. That the public interest requires ade- 
quate, efficient, and dependable transpor- 
tation by United States and foreign air 
carriers at the lowest cost consistent with 
furnishing such transportation and that a 
need for sufficient revenue exists to enable 
air carriers to provide adequate, efficient and 
dependable service under honest, economic 
and efficient management. 


REGULATION OF RATES AND PRAC- 
TICES OF U.S. AND FOREIGN AIR 
CARRIERS IN FOREIGN AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the President of the United 
States I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for the 
regulation of rates and practices of air 
carriers and foreign air carriers in for- 
eign air transportation, and for other 
purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that a let- 
ter from President Kennedy transmit- 
ting the draft bill, together with an at- 
tached letter from the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board with an accom- 
panying statement of purpose and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the proposal 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters, statement of purpose, and section- 
by-section analysis will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1540) to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for 
the regulation of rates and practices of 
air carriers and foreign air carriers in 
foreign air transportation, and for oth- 
er purposes, introduced by Mr. MAGNU- 
SON, by request, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The letters, statement of purpose, and 
section-by-section analysis presented by 
Mr. MAGNUSON are as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT; I am transmitting for 
the consideration of the Congress a draft bill 
to provide for the regulation, by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, of rates and practices of 
U.S. and foreign air carriers in foreign air 
transportation. 


The statement of international air trans- 
portation policy recently submitted to me by 
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an interagency steering committee recom- 
mends maintenance of the present mech- 
anism for establishing international air 
transport rates, under which rates are recom- 
mended by the international carriers them- 
selves, acting through the International Air 
Transport Association, and approved by the 
governments concerned. 

The policy statement notes, however, that 
we cannot abdicate our responsibility to pro- 
tect the traveler and the shipper, and that 
we should continue to press for rates we con- 
sider reasonable. It therefore recommends 
that Congress enact legislation giving the 
Civil Aeronautics Board authority, subject 
to approval by the President, to control rates 
in international air transport to and from 
the United States. The draft bill will carry 
out this recommendation. 

The attached letter from the Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, with the ac- 
companying statement of purpose, provides 
more detailed justification for this bill. 

I urge that prompt and favorable consider- 
ation be given to this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 

Washington, D.C., May 14, 1963. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr. PRESWENT: Submitted herewith 
is a proposed bill to implement the recom- 
mendation contained in the statement on 
international air policy, approved 
by you on April 24, 1963, that the 
adopt legislation which would give to the 
Board authority, subject to approval by the 
President, to control rates in international 
air transport to and from the United States. 

At the present time the only direct au- 
thority which the Board has over the rates 
and practices of either United States or for- 
eign air carriers is the power to remove any 
discrimination found to exist after notice 
and hearing. Thus, the Board presently has 
no effective method by which it can protect 
travelers and shippers A age: foreign rates 
which are too high. The Board also lacks 
power to prevent the establishment of rates 
which are so low as to endanger the financial 
health of the carriers. 

The proposed bill would give the Board 
discretionary authority to prescribe rates 
and practices and to suspend tariffs in for- 
eign air transportation under the same 
standards now applicable to interstate 
transportation, and would place this Nation 
in a position to exercise the same powers 
that foreign nations presently possess. Ac- 
tion of the Board in both instances would 
be subject to the approval of the President. 
Moreover, carriers engaged in foreign air 

tion would be required to estab- 
lish just and reasonable rates and practices. 

The bill is consistent with the objective 
of the air transport policy of the United 
States to provide a system of reasonable 
rates that will take into account both the 
interests of carriers and the needs of con- 


Board urgently recommends the 
transmission of the proposed bill to the 
Congress with a recommendation for fayor- 
able action. 
Respectfully yours, 
ALAN S. Bor, Chairman. 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FOR PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION 
A bill to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to provide for the regulation of rates 
and practices of air carriers and foreign air 
carriers in foreign air transportation, and 
for other purposes 
The proposed legislation would amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so as to give the 
Board power to regulate the rates and prac- 
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tices of US. flag air carriers and foreign air 
carriers in foreign air transportation similar 
to that which it now has with respect to 
domestic carriers. The legislation is in ac- 
cord with recommendations of the report 
submitted by the interdepartmental com- 
mittee established by the President to make 
a study of U.S. international air transporta- 
tion policies and problems. 

Air carriers have the duty under the act 
to provide interstate and oversea air trans- 
portation at reasonable rates. The Board 
may, under certain circumstances, prescribe 
the rates for interstate air transportation, 
prescribe maximum or minimum or maxi- 
mum and minimum rates of oversea air 
transportation, and suspend operation of new 
tariffs for interstate or oversea transporta- 
tion pending determination of the lawfulness 
of such tariffs. 

The Board, however, has practically no di- 
rect authority over the rates and practices of 
either U.S. or foreign air carriers engaged in 
foreign air transportation. The only power 
now possessed by the Board (apart from the 
Board’s power to disapprove agreements 
among air carriers and foreign air carriers fix- 
ing rates and practices in foreign air trans- 
portation) is that of ordering a carrier in 
foreign air transportation to remove a dis- 
crimination in its rate structure, if, after 
notice and hearing, such a discrimination is 
found to exist. Thus, the Board has no sum- 
mary authority to prevent any carrier in for- 
eign air transportation from placing into 
effect any rate, fare, or practice, and, even 
after full hearing, its power to order any 
change is restricted to the limited area of 
removing discrimination. 

Over the years, the United States and other 
nations have participated in conferences and 
negotiations seeking the orderly development 
of international air services. However, for- 
eign countries, like the United States, assert 
bese pan national sovereignty in respect of 

atria. overlying their respective terri- 
tories. These claims have been internation- 
ally recognized in the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation drawn up at Chicago 
in December 1944, since under that Conven- 
tion each contracting country retains com- 
plete freedom of action with respect to the 
admission into its territory of foreign flag 
scheduled airlines. 

In negotiations in which efforts have been 
made to improve the position of the United 
States in meeting foreign air transportation 
competition, this Government has found on 
numerous occasions that its international 
bargaining power has been restricted by the 
limited authority over rates and practices of 
foreign air transportation which is possessed 
by the Board. 

The consequence of the Board's lack of au- 
thority under present law is that US. air car- 
riers, far from being independent to fix what- 
ever rates they choose, are subject to almost 
complete control by the foreign countries to 
which they operate. The enactment of rate 
control legislation would give the United 
States control over the rates and 
of our carriers which is now in foreign hands. 

Likewise, enactment of the bill would give 
the United States the same degree of con- 
trol over the rates and practices of foreign 
air carriers operating into U.S. territory 
as the foreign countries now have in 
respect of the rates and practices of U.S. air 
carriers which fly into their territories; 
namely, the right to insist that the pas- 
senger and cargo rates of such foreign air 
carriers operating into U.S. territory be fixed 
at fair and reasonable levels and that the 
practices or conditions of carriage which 
are embodied in the tariffs, waybills and 
tickets of such foreign air carriers be free 
from objectionable provisions, 

The Board does not believe that there is 
any basis for the contention that b 
the Board’s statutory authority over Inter- 
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national rates and practices on a par with 
that of other governments will derogate or 
pej in. variance from this countess) supices 
of the International Air Transport Associa 
tion (IATA) as the primary instrument for 
establishing and maintaining a sound and 
fair rate structure for international air serv- 
ices. On the contrary, the Board believes 
that the possession of effective regulatory 
power over international air rates and prac- 
tices by the respective governments is the 
only proper basis for the delegation of initial 
ratemaking powers to an organization of 
international air carriers, and that neither 
the United States nor any other govern- 
ment should delegate, or has delegated, to 
IATA the governmental responsibility of 
insuring that the international rate struc- 
ture is fair to the traveling and shipping 
public and in other respects is in the public 
interest. Moreover, the Board believes that 
effective Government control over the in- 
ternational rate structure, rather than being 
an obstacle to multilateral air carrier action 
through IATA, is essential to the proper and 
successful operation of the carriers’ multi- 
lateral rate machinery. Need for Board 
regulatory action could arise not only from 
failure of IATA to achieve agreement in 
respect of certain rates and practices, but 
also from governmental disapproval of IATA 
agreements, or from rate action by air car- 
riers not members of IATA. 

For these reasons, the Board believes that 
it should be given authority over rates and 
practices of air carriers and foreign air car- 
riers in foreign air transportation. However, 
this authority should be discretionary 
rather than mandatory, as in the case of 
interstate and oversea air transportation 
where it must be exercised if the Board is of 
the opinion that a rate or practice is con- 
trary to statutory standard, since greater 
flexibility is required in the national inter- 
est in the field of international air trans- 
portation. Moreover, section 1102 of the act 
requires that actions of the Board must be 
consistent with outstanding international 
agreements. For these reasons, the legisla- 
tion states the Board's rate-fixing powers 
in foreign air transportation in discretionary 
rather than mandatory terms. 

The Board should also be given the same 
discretionary power to suspend the rates and 
practices of air carriers and foreign air car- 
riers in foreign air transportation pending 
hearing as it now has in respect of domestic 
transportation. Most foreign governments 
have the power to suspend U.S. air carrier 
rates, and the United States should not 
voluntarily continue to tie its own hands 
so as to prevent it from taking like action 
where it is needed in the public interest. 
However, section 1102 of the act would re- 
quire that any suspension action be con- 
sistent with outstanding international agree- 
ments. Certain bilateral agreements provide 
that a disputed rate shall go into effect 
provisionally pending arbitration. 

The President's interdepartmental com- 
mittee recommended that final approval of 
the exercise of the power to regulate rates in 
foreign air transportation be lodged in the 
President or his designee. In accordance 
therewith, the proposed legislation would 
provide that both orders of the Board, other 
than those relating to the removal of dis- 
crimination, directing an air carrier or for- 
eign air carrier to discontinue a rate in 
foreign air transportation and actions sus- 
pending tariffs filed by such carriers for such 
transportation shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the President. 

In addition to giving the Board discre- 
tionary power to control the rates and prac- 
tices of air carriers and foreign air carriers 
in foreign air transportation, the proposed 
bill makes other affecting the duties 
and obligations of such carriers. Both air 
carriers and foreign air carriers will have the 
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duty of establishing just and reasonable rates 
and practices relating to — air trans- 
portation. The changes aff 
riers are the result of a belief by the Board 
that such carriers should be subject to the 
same duties and obligations in respect of 
rates in foreign air transportation as in in- 
terstate and oversea air transportation. 
There is attached a section-by-section 
analysis of the proposed bill. 


SrcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF A BILL To 
AMEND THE FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958 
To PROVIDE FOR THE REGULATION OF RATES 
AND PRACTICES OF AIR CARRIERS AND FOREIGN 
AIR CARRIERS IN FOREIGN Am TRANSPORTA- 
TION, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
Section 1: Amends subsection (a) of sec- 

tion 404 of the act, requiring air carriers in 

interstate and oversea air transportation 
to provide through service, adequate equip- 
ment and facilities, and establish just and 
reasonable rates and practices, by adding 
provisions making it the duty of air carriers 
and foreign air carriers to establish just and 
reasonable rates and practices relating to 


and foreign air carriers in foreign air trans- 
portation, such carriers should have the duty 
of establishing just and reasonable rates and 
practices for such transportation. 

Section 2: Amends section 801 of the act, 
subjecting the issuance, denial, etc., of cer- 
tificates for oversea or foreign air transporta- 
tion and permits for the latter to Presidential 
approval, by adding provisions requiring 
that orders of the Board, other than those 
relating to the removal of discriminations, 
directing an air carrier or foreign air car- 
rier to discontinue a rate or practice for 
foreign air transportation, and actions of 
the Board suspending tariffs filed by such 
carriers for such tion, shall be 
subject to the approval of the President. 
Copies of such orders and of statements con- 
taining reasons for suspension must be sub- 
mitted to the President prior to publication. 
Orders relating to the removal of discrimina- 
tions have been excluded from Presidential 

since the Board presently has au- 
thority to issue such orders without such 
approval. 

Section 3: Amends subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 1002 of the act, authorizing the Board 
to prescribe rates and practices of air car- 
riers in interstate and oversea air trans- 
portation, so as to remove the limitation 
that the Board may prescribe only a “just 
and reasonable maximum or minimum, or 
maximum and minimum rate, fare, or 
charge” for oversea transportation. The 
amendment is required in order to avoid the 
anomaly of the Board having less authority 
over rates and practices in oversea air trans- 
portation than it would have in foreign air 
transportation under section 5 of the bill. 

Section 4: Amends subsection (e) of sec- 
tion 1002 of the act, setting forth certain 
criteria for the determination, among other 
things, of the justness and reasonableness 
of rates and fares for the transportation by 
air of persons and property, so as to make 
its provisions applicable to foreign air car- 
riers as well as to U\S.-flag carriers. Since 
section 5 of the bill gives the Board the power 
to pass upon the justness and reasonable- 
ness of foreign air carrier rates, the stand- 
ards of subsection (e) should be applicable 
to the rates of such carriers as well as to 
those of U.S.-flag carriers. 

Section 5: Amends subsection (f) of sec- 
tion 1002 of the act, permitting the Board 
to order an air carrier or a foreign air car- 
rier to remove a discrimination, preference, 
or prejudice in its foreign air transportation 
rate structure if, after notice and hearing, 
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such a discrimination, preference, or prej- 
udice is found to exist, so as to give the 
Board discretionary authority to alter a rate 
or practice in foreign air transportation to 
the extent necessary to correct unreasonable- 
ness or discrimination. Such authority may 
be exercised only where the Board is of the 
opinion, after notice and hearing, that a 
rate or practice is unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly preferential. The 
Board also would be given discretionary au- 
thority to require discontinuance by the 
carrier of the unreasonable or discriminatory 
rate or practice, as well as to prescribe the 
lawful rate or practice, or the maximum 
and/or minimum of the rate. As stated in 
the discussion of section 2 of the bill, orders 
of the Board under this subsection, except for 
those relating to the removal of discrimina- 
tions, are subject to the approval of the 
President under section 801 of the act. 
Section 6: Amends subsection (g) of sec- 
tion 1002 of the act, authorizing the Board 
to suspend rates and practices of air carriers 
in interstate and oversea air transportation 
pending hearing, so as to give the Board the 


hearing as the Board now has in interstate 
and oversea air transportation. Deletion of 
the words “interstate and overseas” gives 
the Board authority to suspend pending 
hearing the operation of any tariff filed by 
an air carrier, and this would include tariffs 
to be effective in foreign as well as in inter- 
state and oversea air transportation. In- 
sertion of the words “or foreign air carrier” 
following the words “air carrier” wherever 
they appear in the subsection, gives the Board 
authority to suspend the rates and practices 
of foreign air carriers in foreign air trans- 
portation pending hearing. However, as 
stated in the discussion of section 2 of the 
bill, actions of the Board suspending tariffs 
filed by air carriers or foreign air carriers in 
foreign air transportation are subject to the 
approval of the President under section 801 
of the act. 

Section 7: Amends subsection (i) of sec- 
tion 1002 of the act, authorizing the Board 
to prescribe through services and joint rates 
for interstate and oversea air transporta- 
tion, so as to remove the limitation that the 
Board may prescribe only “just and reason- 
able maximum or minimum or maximum and 
minimum joint rates, fares, or charges” for 
oversea air transportation. The amendment 
is required in order to conform the provi- 
sions of the subsection to those of subsec- 
tion (d) as amended by section 3 of the bill. 

Section 8: Provides that the amendments 
made by the bill shall take effect 30 days 
after the date of its enactment. 


PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN UNLAW- 
FUL PRACTICES IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE PLACING OF MINOR 
CHILDREN FOR PERMANENT FREE 
CARE OR FOR ADOPTION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senators Dopp, Hart, and my- 
self, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make unlawful certain 
practices in connection with the placing 
of minor children for permanent care 
or for adoption. 

The sole purpose of this bill is to 
eliminate the insidious traffic in human 
beings, more commonly known as either 
the black market or gray market in 
babies. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be allowed to lie on the table for 
5 days, so that other Senators who so 
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desire may join as cosponsors; and I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
the bill be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

This bill is, in the main, similar to 
S. 654 which I introduced along with 
Senators Dopp and Carroll in the last 
session of Congress and which passed 
the Senate on September 17, 1962. How- 
ever, the legislation could not be con- 
sidered in the House of Representatives 
because of the adjournment of the 87th 
Congress. 

One of the changes in this new bill 
is to curtail the gray market in babies, 
created by attorneys and doctors who 
charge exorbitant legal or medical fees 
and who actual include in the fees 
charges for providing babies, Thus the 
word “reasonable” is inserted to restrict 
the fees to solely legal or medical serv- 
ices. Another change inserts the word 
“legal” where appropriate to distinguish 
a placement which is made under a 
statute from a placement which is not. 
In one section of the old bill, S. 654, 
there was a restriction on the reasonable- 
ness of expenses charged by authorized 
agencies licensed by the States. This 
is eliminated because the States them- 
selves, rather than the Federal Govern- 
ment, control fees charged by their au- 
thorized agencies. 

To insure the ability of the new legis- 
lation to accomplish its objectives, a new 
section was added which makes it a Fed- 
eral crime for a broker to induce pro- 
spective adoptive parents to travel in 
interstate or foreign commerce for the 
purpose of adopting a child through a 
source other than an authorized agency. 

Furthermore, based upon the recent 
research of the Senate Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, certain 
words and phrases have been changed to 
eliminate vague and indefinite sections 
of the bill and to clarify other parts. 

Section 1181 of the new bill would 
penalize the person who is trafficking for 
profit in interstate commerce in placing, 
or in arranging for the placement of, 
children for adoption or permanent free 
care. It would also penalize the un- 
scrupulous lawyers and doctors who op- 
erate a gray market by charging exorbi- 
tant fees which actually include the cost 
of a baby. This section would not affect 
authorized or licensed State child-care 
and adoption agencies, whether public or 
private, as they are expressly excepted 
from the scope of section 1181. In addi- 
tion, section 1181 expressly excepts the 
natural parents or the prospective adop- 
tive parents of a child, since they are pri- 
marily the victims, and not the movers, 
of this interstate traffic. Finally, section 
1181 would not affect those receiving 
reasonable fees solely for bona fide legal 
services in connection with obtaining an 
adoption decree or for bona fide medical 
services in connection with the prenatal 
care of the natural mother and the de- 
livery, care, and/or examination of the 
child. 

Section 1182 of the bill would penalize 
professional baby brokers for inducing 
or coercing the natural mother or adop- 
tive parents to travel from one State to 
another in order to place, or to arrange 
for the placement of, a child for adoption 
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or for permanent free care. Section 1182 
expressly excepts from its scope inter- 
state transportation arrangements by 
authorized or licensed State child-care 
and adoption agencies, whether public 
or private, by authorized or licensed 
maternity homes or shelters, and by the 
prospective adoptive parents. 

Violation of the provisions of this act 
can bring a fine of up to $10,000 or up to 
5 years’ imprisonment, or both. 

If enacted, this bill should in no way 
be misconstrued as having any effect on 
the operation of authorized, licensed, and 
accepted agencies, nor would it infringe 
upon the rights of attorneys for reason- 
able fees accruing from services ren- 
dered in connection with the obtaining of 
an adoption decree, nor with the rights 
of ethical doctors to obtain proper fees 
for necessary medical services rendered 
in connection with the obtaining of an 
adoption decree, nor with the rights of 
ethical doctors to obtain proper fees for 
necessary medical services performed in 
connection with prenatal care of the 
natural mother and in delivery and 
physical examinations of the child in- 
volved. Furthermore, this bill will in no 
way interfere with intrastate activities 
in this regard, nor will it encroach upon 
the regulation of domestic relations mat- 
ters which has historically rested with 
the States. 

I am very pleased to report that the 
National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties, the National Jewish Welfare Board, 
and the various denominational groups 
of the Protestant Church support our ef- 
forts to insure that, insofar as possible, 
proper placement of the children is 
made. This, of course, is in accordance 
with the practices of these groups who 
have been rendering such a worthwhile 
service in these matters for so many 
years. 

Representatives from most of these 
groups have expressed their approval of 
the extension of the safeguards they rou- 
tinely take to all adoption proceedings, 
so that the welfare and interests of the 
children, adoptive parents, and natural 
parents, rather than monetary gain, will 
be the primary concern. 

This legislative proposal will in no way 
affect the operations of these church 
agencies, and I am very appreciative of 
the cooperation they have extended to 
us in our investigation of interstate 
adoption practices. 

This bill is, in effect, designed entirely 
and exclusively for the purpose of, first, 
protecting the more than 150,000 il- 
legitimate babies born each year; sec- 
ond, protecting the mothers of these 
children; and third, protecting the pro- 
spective adoptive parents through Fed- 
eral criminal sanctions against the 
transportation of these children across 
State lines by black- or gray-market op- 
erators whose only concern is to realize 
@ monetary remuneration from their 
heinous operations. These scheming op- 
erators, and they include unscrupulous 
lawyers and mercenary doctors as well 
as notorious brokers, profit from human 
tragedy by compounding it. Humani- 
tarian considerations have no part in 
their transactions. 
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The Senate Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency during the 
last year made a comprehensive poll of 
more than 500 public agencies concerned 
with child adoption practices relative 
to the bill I introduced today. In addi- 
tion, officials and law enforcement agen- 
cies of the several States were questioned 
to determine their reactions to the legis- 
lation. The results of this study clearly 
show a most favorable reaction to the 
bill and a very strong consensus that it 
be enacted into law. 

The report of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
under its able chairman, Senator Dopp, 
has also brought to light the fact that 
the gray- and black-market operations 
in the interstate traffic of babies con- 
tinues to exist and flourish. There are 
indications from recent investigations of 
the subcommittee that there is a con- 
siderable commercial traffic in children 
for adoption throughout the country. 
Some examples contained in replies to 
the inquiries made by the Juvenile De- 
linquency Subcommittee, and which are 
currently being investigated, are as fol- 
lows: 

ARIZONA 

We frequently receive information that 
children are being placed from other States 
into Arizona for pay. These statements, 
however, have not been followed through for 
definite verification. In the instances we 
have heard about, payments involve around 
$1,000. 


With regard to children from foreign 
countries, the respondent stated: 

It sometimes happens that children are 
placed in the United States for adoption 
and are found to he delinquents or physically 
or mentally handicapped. 

CALIFORNIA 


The department of social welfare 
has a large file of reports from social 
workers as to cireumstances which they 
believed to be illegal or irregular. A 
special investigation in the black mar- 
ket adoption racket was conducted in 
California in 1960. Some of the specific 
findings were as follows: 

First. Organized ring exists of doc- 
tors, lawyers, and others engaged in the 
business of buying and selling babies in 
direct violation of State law. 

Second. Expectant mothers are en- 
ticed with public advertisements to con- 
tact this group and are exploited and 
sometimes coerced until they sign their 
babies over for adoption. 

Third. Baby traffic centers mainly 
around the metropolitan areas of Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Sacra- 
mento. 

Fourth. Placement of substantial 
number of children extends beyond the 
borders of California into Nevada, New 
Mexico, and as far east as New York, 
New Jersey, and Maryland. 

Fifth. Many transactions for adoptive 
children appear more linked to a mer- 
chandising black market rather than 
reasonable fees for professional and 
medical services—payments from adopt- 
ing parents were found ranging from 
$800 to $7,000 per child with the natural 
mother usually receiving about $200. 
We have quite a bit of information on 
irregular practices in California. 
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ILLINOIS 


A certain agency recites knowledge of 
illegal placements from other States ang 
goes on to state: 

Cannot identify individuals, but know that 
interstate traffic continues. Have suspicion 
of several attorneys, but evidence not con- 
clusive; a missionary society arranges some 
independent placements. Argument always 
that intermediary “acts in behalf of the par- 
ent, does not arrange or place.” 

IOWA 

Some time ago an attorney from the south- 
west part of the country came to Sioux City, 
Iowa, and was paying girls at a maternity 
home there $500 for the privilege of taking 
their youngsters and placing them with fam- 
ilies out of the State. 

Believe we have specific illustrations of a 
Minnesota couple procuring a child in Iowa, 
which child was later discovered to be deaf; 
of an Iowa couple which obtained a non- 
resident child through a local hospital, which 
child turned out to be a congenital defective 
and required much medical attention during 
the 15 to 18 months that it survived, 


Reference is made also to an Iowa 
child born in another State and inde- 
pendently placed by a doctor in a third 
State: 

The child proved to be mentally defective 
and was returned to the doctor, who hired 
a woman to take the child without notice 
to the mother, who is now living in a fourth 
State. The mother was not at home when 
the baby was left in her room. Upon her 
return the shock was so great that she disap- 
2 d and has not been heard from since 

en, 

Some of the children being placed in Iowa 
come through a doctor’s group in southern 
California * * * since there are a number of 
children regularly exchanged with Florida, 
we question if there is not a private agree- 
ment between some doctors. 

MAINE 

Information indicates that transfers of un- 
wed mothers into the State for delivery and 
transfers out of the State after adoption is 
quite common . There are a number 
of attorneys, doctors, and private individuals 
who regularly place babies for adoption with 
couples who lack State residence, 

MARYLAND 


Reference is made to a black market 
operation in which as many as 50 babies 
may have been involved: 

Organizations and individuals have been 
helpful in bringing to the attention of the 
courts situations which may have appeared 
to be violations * * * there was prosecution 
and conviction of a black market interstate 
adoption operation. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Reference is made to a Fort Worth, 
Tex., maternity home which advertised 
in North Carolina for the last 4 years. 
The ad offers care to unmarried mothers 
without charge and there is currently an 
investigation regarding a teenage high 
school girl who responded to the ad and 
was sent a free ticket to Forth Worth. 

OREGON 


Quite a few Oregon children are placed 
in adoption with families who come from 
another State to get them and who then 
take the children back across State lines. 
Most of these placements are made by 
persons who are forbidden under Oregon 
law to engage in child placing. Refer- 
ence is made to several placements of 
children from California. 
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TENNESSEE 

We had a very serious problem here in 
Tennessee before the 1951 adoption law was 
enacted when the director of the Memphis 
branch of a licensed statewide adoption 
agency under voluntary auspices, now de- 
funct, was found to be in baby 
selling within the State and interstate (New 
York, California, etc.). 

UTAH 

We have helped a couple who crossed 
States lines to take a gray-market baby. 
After 2 years the adoption was completed but 
the child appeared to be one-half Negro. The 
adoptive parents requested that we replace 
the child. 

This society has had numerous experiences 
of many kinds which it would be impossible 
to describe in a reasonable length of time. 
Attorneys and doctors in this State have pro- 
fessional contacts in other States. It has 
been reported to us that one of the news- 
papers in a city in this State accepts ad- 
vertisements for children directly from at- 
torneys in this State or from prospective 
adopting parents. Utah residents also some- 
times go to the commercial maternity homes 
in various parts of the country. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


An attorney was recently convicted 
for arranging the adoption of a local 
woman’s baby by a New York couple. 
Complaint is made that in the neighbor- 
ing State of Virginia, the law enforce- 
ment officers do not take action or prose- 
cute even though such violations have 
been brought to the attention of the 
local legal agencies. Respondent re- 
ferred to an actual case where an infant 
from Washington, D.C., was placed in an 
adoptive home in Virginia: 

The placement was arranged by a Virginia 
attorney who had no knowledge of the ađop- 
tive family, only a telephone call from them 
asking for a baby * * *. It was later dis- 
covered that the infant was deaf and when 


reported to the attorney he agreed to take 
the infant back. He called the natural 
mother and returned the child to her, like 
poor merchandise. 


The tremendous public concern over 
iMegal and improper child adoptions has 
already caused much new State legisla- 
tion to correct these nefarious practices. 
Moreover, there have recently been nu- 
merous intrastate prosecutions of baby 
brokers, lawyers, and doctors who have 
unscrupulously placed babies for adop- 
tion at exorbitant fees in complete de- 
fiance of the law. More and more the 
States are realizing the existence of the 
problem within their borders and are 
doing something about it. Nevertheless, 
the majority of the States do not make 
intrastate baby selling a crime, and even 
those States which do have statutes can- 
not control the interstate nature of this 
activity. 

Because there is presently no Federal 
statute making interstate baby selling a 
crime, this obnoxious practice thrives, 
and it is quite clear that the unwhole- 
some, but profitable commerce in human 
infants will continue to grow each year 
until effective Federal legislation is en- 
acted. 

The proposed bill will in no way pro- 
scribe the rights of States or munici- 
palities in the adoptive measures that 
are currently—or will be in the future— 
statutory. It will have no effect on 
those adoption laws and practices within 
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the several States, subdivisions thereof, 
territories or possessions. Rather, it will 
plug existing loopholes which actually 
weaken the State laws by making un- 
lawful certain interstate practices in 
connection with the placing of minor 
children for permanent free care or for 
adoption. 

Mr. President, I submit that the meas- 
ure is necessary to protect the more 
than 150,000 children who are born out 
of wedlock each year, their unfortunate 
mothers, and the prospective adoptive 
parents, all of whom are presently being 
exploited by mercenary amoral baby 
brokers, doctors, and lawyers. I submit 
that the measure will give added protec- 
tion to the upright lawyer, the ethical 
doctor, the responsible adoptive agency, 
and the professional social worker who 
are normally and legally involved in the 
wholesome and humanitarian task of 
placing unwanted children in deserving 
homes where they are wanted and will be 
loved. 

I wish to express my deep appreciation 
for the research and study given this 
problem by Louis Beck, a very able young 
attorney of New York City. Also Carl 
Perian, staff director of the Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency, and other mem- 
bers of the staff deserve much credit for 
their work on this most important legis- 
lation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp, and will lie on 
the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

The bill (S. 1541) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to make unlawful 
certain practices in connection with the 
placing of minor children for permanent 
free care or for adoption, introduced by 
Mr. Keravuver (for himself, Mr. Dopp, 
and Mr. Hart), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Title 18 
of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting at the end of Chapter 53, a new 
chapter as follows: 

“CHAPTER 54—INTERSTATE PLACEMENT OF CHIL- 
DREN FOR PERMANENT FREE CARE OR FOR 
ADOPTION 

“$ 1181. Placing child for permanent free care 

or for adoption for compensation. 

“(a) Whoever, either by himself or 
through any agent or employee, or other 
person, directly or indirectly solicits, collects, 
or receives any money or anything of value, 
or the promise thereof, in any manner what- 
soever, for placing or arranging for the place- 
ment of any child in any home for permanent 

‘free care or for adoption, under circum- 
stances requiring or resulting in such child 
being transported in interstate or foreign 
commerce, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned not more than five 


years, or both. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply in the case of (1) money received 
by or paid to a child-care or adoption agen- 
cy in any State, either public or private, 
which is authorized or licensed by said State 
to provide permanent care for children or 
to place children for adoption, as reimburse- 
ment for providing services by said agency; 
(2) reasonable fees received solely for pro- 
fessional legal services directly in connec- 
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tion with the obtaining of an adoption de- 
cree; or (3) reasonable fees received solely 
for professional medical services directly in 
connection with the prenatal care of the 
natural mother or delivery, examination, or 
treatment of the child. 

“(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to penalize (1) any person for plac- 
ing or arranging for the legal placement of 
any child in any home for permanent free 
care or adoption, if such person is the natural 
parent of such child; or (2) any person who 
legally arranges, or seeks to arrange, for the 
placement in his home of a child for the 
purpose of adopting such child or providing 
him with permanent free care. 


“§ 1182. Coercion or enticement of natural 
parents or adoptive parents. 

“(a) Whoever, by himself or through any 
agent or employee or other person, whether 
in return for the payment or receipt of 
money or anything of value, or the promise 
thereof or without any such payment or re- 
ceipt, in any manner whatsoever, persuades, 
induces, coerces or arranges for a parent of 
a child (including a child in ventre sa mere) 
to travel from or to another place in inter- 
state or foreign commerce to place said child 
for permanent free care or for adoption when 
the placement is made or will be made in 
return for the payment of money or any- 
thing of value, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

“(b) Whoever, by himself or through any 
agent or employee or other person, whether 
in return for the payment or receipt of 
money or anything of value, or the promise 
thereof, or without any such payment or 
receipt, in any manner whatsoever, per- 
suades, induces, coerces, or arranges for a 
prospective adoptive parent, or prospective 
adoptive parents, to travel from or to an- 
other place in interstate or foreign commerce 
to obtain a child for the purpose of adopting 
such child or providing him with permanent 
free care, when the placement is made or 
will be made in return for the payment of 
money or anything of value, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not interfere in any manner with arrange- 
ments for the transportation of a natural 
mother in interstate or foreign commerce by 
(1) any child-care or adoption agency in 
any State, either public or private, which is 
authorized or licensed by such State to pro- 
vide permanent care for children or to place 
children for adoption; (2) any licensed or 
authorized maternity home or shelter; or 
(3) any person who legally arranges or seeks 
to arrange for the placement in his home 
of a child for the purpose of adopting such 
child or providing him with permanent free 
care. 

“§ 1183. Definitions. 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘child’ means any individ- 
ual who has not attained the age of sixteen 
years; and 

“(2) The term ‘permanent free care’ means 
the care given to any child on a permanent 
basis by any person who is not receiving 
compensation therefor, and is not either 
related to the child nor standing in such 
relation to the child or its mother as to 
create a legal interest in the child's welfare, 
but such term does not include the free 
care provided to any child by any licensed 
or authorized child-care agency or juvenile 
court.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The analysis of part 1 of Title 
18 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting after 


the following: 


“54. Interstate placement of children 
for permanent free care or 
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(b) that part of the index to Title 18 of 
the United States Code which describes the 
contents of part 1 of such title is amended 
by inserting after: 
wan, ̃ E ee 
the following: 

“54. Interstate placement of children 
for permanent free care or 
for adoption =- 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in cospon- 
soring this bill, I would like to commend 
my colleague from Tennessee for his 
tireless efforts, both as a chairman and 
as an active member of the Senate Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency, to insure that unfortunate 
infants and children who do not have 
the birthright of every child their na- 
tural parents, will have the second-best 
thing, an adequate home and loving, 
adoptive parents. 

Senator KEFAUVER knows of this prob- 
lem firsthand, for 17 years ago he adopted 
his son, David, from the Cradle Society 
in Chicago. David became a healthy, 
happy member of the Kefauver family. 

Many such youngsters are not so for- 
tunate, however. And because of this, 
under the leadership of Senator KEFAU- 
ver, this subcommittee has exposed over 
the years the callous traffic in infants 
conducted by unscrupulous persons who 
put monetary gain above the safety and 
welfare of the child. From the case 
histories uncovered by the subcommit- 
tee during recent months, I can only con- 
clude that this traffic continues to flour- 
ish and more than ever before we need 
the type of Federal law being proposed 


y. 

The black market in babies exists be- 
cause there is only one child available 
in our legitimate adoptive agencies for 
every 20 applications. Thus the need is 
created by eager, child-hungry couples 
who must contend with delays, red tape, 
and, many times, rejection. 

Then we have the 150,000 unwed 
mothers who, many times in despera- 
tion, are willing to do anything to hide 
the shame of an out-of-wedlock birth. 
These young girls are often penniless, 
without counsel and guidance, franti- 
cally seeking a solution to their acute 
situation. 

Now enter the third party. Many 
times it is a wonderful organization 
such as the Florence Crittendon Home, 
or St. Anne’s Home for Infants, or the 
Jewish Social Service Agency. All too 
often, however, it is the unscrupulous 
baby seller with no concern for the social 
or psychological consequences of his be- 
havior who is only interested in making 
a sale to the highest bidder. 

To the unwed mother, he offers 
shelter, usually substandard, and medi- 
cal care in exchange for her baby. Once 
he has the mother sign the baby away 
for life, he will sell it to anxious parents 
for what the traffic will bear, from $3,000 
to $7,000. 

Under these conditions, there are no 
medical studies made of the infant, no 
background studies of the parents, no 
matching of infant to parents as in li- 
censed adoptive agencies. Thus we 
found cases where congenitally defective 
babies were given to unsuspecting par- 
ents, where people with undesirable 
backgrounds have purchased babies and 
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subsequently abused them, and where no 
effort was made to help the unwed 
mother overcome the emotional shock 
of giving up her child. 

Yet with all of the dangers present in 
this business, the majority of States have 
no laws safeguarding the natural 
mother, the child, or the adopting par- 
ents. Neither is there a Federal law cov- 
ering the interstate traffic in babies and 
it is to this problem that the present 
legislation is directed. 

I know that Senator KEFAUVER has 
worked diligently for this proposal 
which, in the final analysis, is designed 
to protect the future unborn victims of 
adult society. I want to commend him 
for his leadership, Mr. President, and ask 
the Congress to act quickly on this im- 
portant measure. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish a program of Federal un- 
employment adjustment benefits, to pro- 
vide equalization grants, to extend cover- 
age of the unemployment compensation 
program, to establish Federal require- 
ments with respect to the weekly bene- 
fit amount and limit the tax credits 
available to employers in any State which 
does not meet such requirements, to es- 
tablish a Federal requirement prohibit- 
ing States from denying compensation 
to workers undergoing training and deny 
tax credits to employers in a State which 
does not meet such requirement, to in- 
crease the wage base for the Federal un- 
employment tax, to increase the rate of 
the Federal unemployment taxes, to es- 
tablish a Federal unemployment adjust- 
ment and equalization account in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund, to change 
the annual certification date under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act, to pro- 
vide for a Special Advisory Commission, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. President, this is the administra- 
tion bill, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter of transmittal from Presi- 
dent Kennedy, a statement of explana- 
tion concerning the provisions of the bill 
and the text of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp, at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
join me in sponsoring this bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill lie on 
the table for 1 week so other Members 
who wish to sponsor the bill may have 
an opportunity to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter of 
transmittal, statement, and bill will be 
printed in the Recorp, and the bill will 
lie on the table, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 1542) to provide for the 
establishment of a program of Federal 
unemployment adjustment benefits, to 
provide for equalization grants, to extend 
coverage of the unemployment compen- 
sation program, to establish Federal re- 
quirements with respect to the weekly 
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benefit amount and limit the tax credits 
available to employers in a State which 
does not meet such requirements, to 
establish a Federal requirement prohibit- 
ing States from denying compensation to 
workers undergoing training and deny 
tax credits to employers in a State which 
does not meet such requirement, to in- 
crease the wage base for the Federal 
unemployment tax, to increase the rate 
of the Federal unemployment taxes, to 
establish a Federal unemployment ad- 
justment and equalization account in 
the Unemployment Trust Fund, to 
change the annual certification date un- 
der the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 
to provide for a Special Advisory Com- 
mission, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. McCartuy (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, un- 
employment remains one of the most 
serious and most complex domestic prob- 
lems of the Nation, and there is every 
indication that it will become more seri- 
ous in the years ahead unless we develop 
a variety of policies and programs, both 
private and public, to meet it. 

The administration and the Congress 
have, of course, taken a number of spe- 


‘cific steps in the past 2 years to increase 


the gross national product, to provide 
special aid and grants to depressed areas, 
to establish manpower development and 
training programs, to encourage trade 
and to improve the tax structure. Yet 
for each of the past 5 years the rate of 
unemployment has averaged 5.5 percent 
ormore. The rate of unemployment for 
January of this year was 5.8 percent, for 
February 6.1 percent, for March 5.6 per- 
cent, for April 5.7 percent. 

We cannot avoid or evade the ques- 
tion: What is being done for the un- 
employed? And in my judgment the 
Federal Government shares some re- 
sponsibility for the answer. 

One of the areas where much can be 
done is that of updating and improving 
the Federal-State system of unemploy- 
ment compensation. This extraordi- 
nary program of the 1930’s has come to 
have general acceptance, but the system 
itself has had no thorough review or re- 
vision in the light of the changing econ- 
omy since its adoption. 

The bill incorporates provisions similar 
to those in previous proposals to extend 
coverage, raise the level of weekly bene- 
fits, and provide a more realistic method 
of financing the system. It also contains 
provision for a permanent national pro- 
gram of Federal adjustment benefits for 
workers who have a substantial labor 
force attachment and who have ex- 
hausted benefits under State law. In 
effect the States will be expected to pro- 
vide benefits for the first 26 weeks along 
traditional lines, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment will assume limited responsi- 
bility for the long-term unemployed. 
The Federal adjustment benefits would 
be paid up to 13 weeks for workers who 
meet the basic eligibility requirement of 
78 weeks work out of the previous 156 
weeks. Qualified workers with an em- 
ployment record beyond the Federal 
qualifying minimum would be eligible 
for additional weeks of benefits to a 
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maximum of 13 weeks. Eligibility for 
the Federal adjustment benefits under 
the proposal will require a longer and 
firmer attachment to the labor force 
than now exists under State laws and, 
of course, only a limited number would 
actually use the possible maximum of 
26 weeks. 

In 1958 I introduced in the House a 
companion bill to that proposed by Sen- 
ator Kennedy in the Senate, providing 
for a general revision of the unemploy- 
ment compensation system. I have sup- 
ported similar proposals in the 86th and 
87th Congresses. These measures have 
never been reported from the commit- 
tees, but in the meantime we have been 
required to pass two emergency tempo- 
rary unemployment compensation laws 
to prevent a complete breakdown of the 
Federal-State systems. I believe we 
cannot afford to delay longer the re- 
sponsibility of adjusting the terms of the 
legislation of the 1930’s to the realities 
of the 1960’s. I am hopeful that the 
introduction of the new measure this 
year will begin a successful effort to 
secure a much needed adjustment and 
improvement in the system of unemploy- 
ment 

The letter of transmittal, explanation, 
and bill presented by Mr. MCCARTHY, are 
as follows: 

May 14, 1963. 
Hon, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
herewith a bill designed to carry out a rec- 
ommendation made in my economic report 
to the Congress for long-overdue permanent 
improvements in our Federal-State system 
of unemployment insurance. The bill 
would extend coverage of the system to over 
3 million more workers, increase the size 
and duration of the benefits, improve the 
financing of the system, and make certain 
technical 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the need 
and importance of strengthening our unem- 
ployment insurance system. These im- 
provements will not only ease the burden 
of involuntary unemployment, but will add 
to our built-in defenses against recession. 

The deficiencies of the present system of 
restricted benefits and coverage have been 
amply demonstrated in recent years. Twice, 
in 1958 and again in 1961, Congress found 
it necessary to enact temporary stopgap leg- 
islation to provide extended unemployment 
compensation benefits for the long-term 
unemployed. More and more workers have 
remained unemployed for long periods of 
time in the last few years. The percentage 
of the insured unemployed who were unem- 
ployed more than 26 weeks increased from 
15 percent in 1956 to 29 percent in 1961, 
and remained at 21 percent in 1962. 

The proposed bill would provide Federal 
extended benefits for those workers who 
have long work histories but who have ex- 
hausted their State benefits and remained 
unemployed for more than 26 weeks. The 
first 26 weeks of unemployment benefits 
would be left to the States. The Federal 
Government would assume responsibility for 
a maximum of 26 additional weeks for those 
with a much longer, firmer attachment to 
the labor force than is required under any 
State law. The maximum of 26 additional 
weeks of benefits is based on the fact that 
under the 1961 temporary extended benefit 

program nearly two-thirds exhausted the 13 
additional weeks of benefits provided. 

To qualify for extended benefits a worker 
would have to be employed in at least 78 of 
the 156 weeks preceding his unemployment, 
as well as in 26 of the last 52 weeks. In 
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Development and 
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his basic and nondeferrable expenses. Thus 
the bill establishes an initial Federal goal of 
individual weekly benefits of 50 percent of 
individual weekly wages, up to a State max- 
imum of 50 percent of State-wide average 
weekly wages. This goal increases to 66% 
percent by 1970. 

The financing of the system would also be 
strengthened by the bill. A system of 
equalization grants to States is provided in 
order to spread the burden of excessively high 
unemployment compensation costs; and the 
amount of wages subject to taxation would 
be increased to $5,200 in calendar year 1966. 
The new benefits will be financed by a 0.3 
percent increase in the net Federal tax. 

I am attaching an explanatory statement 
which describes these administration pro- 
posals in detail. I urge that early consid- 
eration be given to this legislation. It will 
provide a much needed addition to the 
series of tools with which we can meet the 
unemployment problems of this country. 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. KENNEDY. 
STATEMENT In EXPLANATION OF A DRAFT BILL 

To PROVIDE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 

PROGRAM OF FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT AD- 

JUSTMENT BENEFITS, TO PROVIDE FOR EQUAL- 


RESPECT TO THE WEEKLY BENEFIT AMOUNT 
AND LIMIT THE TAX CREDITS AVAILABLE TO 
EMPLOYERS IN a Strate WHICH Does Nor 
MEET SUCH REQUIREMENTS, TO ESTABLISH A 
FEDERAL REQUIREMENT PROHIBITING STATES 
FROM DENYING COMPENSATION TO WORKERS 
UNDERGOING TRAINING AND DENY TAX CRED- 
ITS TO EMPLOYERS IN A STATE WHICH DOES 
Nor MEET SUCH REQUIREMENT, TO INCREASE 
THE WAGE BASE FOR THE FEDERAL UNEM- 
PLOYMENT Tax, To INCREASE THE RATE OF 
THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT Taxes, To Es- 
‘TABLISH A FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT ADJUST- 


This draft bill contains three titles. To- 
gether, the provisions would make perma- 
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nent improvements in the coverage, benefit 

and financing provisions of the Federal- 

State unemployment insurance system. 
Title I would amend the Social Security 


amending 

The new title XVII would establish a perma- 
nent national program of Federal unemploy- 
ment adjustment benefits for unemployed 
workers with substantial labor force at- 
tachment who have exhausted the benefit 
rights provided for them by State law and 
title XV of the Social Security Act. Title 
XVIII would provide for Federal equalization 
grants to States with heavy unemployment 
in any year. Title IX of the Social Security 
Act would be amended to establish a new 
Federal unemployment adjustment and 
equalization account, and to make other 
necessary changes. 

Title II would amend the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act: (1) by extending cover- 
age of the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem to more than 3 million workers in small 
firms and nonprofit organizations; (2) by 
providing that special contribution treat- 
ment of nonprofit organizations would not 
conflict with Federal experience-rating re- 
quirements; (3) by limiting the tax credits 
allowed on the basis of State laws which 
provide substandard benefit amounts; (4) 
by denying tax credits to employers in States 
which deny benefits to workers who are tak- 
ing approved training; (5) by increasing to 
$5,200 the wage base for the Federal unem- 
ployment tax; (6) by providing a Federal tax 


to finance the Federal unemployment adjust-_ 


ment benefits and equalization grants, and 
(7) by changing the annual certification 
date. 


Title III provides for the establishment of 
a Special Advisory Commission to review 
the Federal-State unemployment insurance 
system and make recommendations to the 
Secretary, and for effective dates. 


TITLE I 
Amendments to the Social Security Act 


Federal Unemployment Adjustment Benefits 
(FUAB) 

A new title XVII in the Social Security Act 
would be established by title I of this bill. 
Under the program which this title would 
provide, the responsibility for the first 
26 weeks of unemployment would be left 
primarily with the States. Unemployment 
of longer duration is made a Federal respon- 
sibility because long-term unemployment is 
a national problem. It results from economic 
factors, such as automation and other tech- 
nological changes and relocation of indus- 
try, which transcend State lines. Its impact 
cannot be confined to the immediate areas of 
its origin. Its effective treatment is predi- 
cated upon both a local and an overall ap- 
proach, which utilizes the resources of the 
entire Nation. A variety of measures to 
stimulate employment opportunities, to im- 
prove the skills of the work force and to 
maintain the well-being of the individual 
and the economy are required to meet the 
Federal responsibility for long-term unem- 
ployment. 

Unemployment insurance performs a vital 
function in maintaining the purchasing pow- 
er of the economy and of the individual 
during the period within which other re- 
sources of the country can be marshaled 
as solutions. While benefits under an in- 
surance program should be available for a 
prescribed period, rather than indefinitely, 
the limitations on the period should be es- 
tablished in the light of the situation in 
which the program operates. The increased 
incidence of unemployment lasting longer 
than 26 weeks calls for a reevaluation of old 
concepts of unemployment insurance dura- 
tion. 

No distinction would be made as between 
individuals who are unemployed during so- 
called recession periods and so-called normal 
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. There would, of course, be a great 
increase in the volume of Federal benefits 
in periods of high unemployment. At all 
times, however, insurance benefits of over 
6 months duration would be limited to work- 
ers with substantial labor force attachment. 
Long unemployment of this group is largely 
structural, and involves a difficult period 
of personal adjustment to a changed situa- 
tion. This adjustment will be facilitated 
by income maintenance as an earned right, 
which respects and preserves the dignity of 
the individual as a member of the labor 
force, rather than by — him to the 
means tests of public 

Long-term unemployment is more serious 
now than in the past. Even in nonrecession 
periods of recent years, the number of long- 
term unemployed has remained high. Among 
unemployment insurance beneficiaries, those 
unemployed 26 or more weeks represented 
15 percent of the total in 1956, 29 percent 
in 1961 and 21 percent in 1962. 

Title XVII would provide a self-support- 
ing program of Federal unemployment ad- 
justment benefits for weeks of unemploy- 
ment beginning after June 30, 1964, and after 
this title is enacted, to the long-duration 
unemployed who meet the conditions of 
past attachment to the labor force and who 
have exhausted their benefit rights under 
State and Federal unemployment compensa- 
tion laws after January 1, 1964. Long-dura- 
tion unemployed are those whose entitle- 
ment to State or title XV benefits, plus 
weeks of unemployment after exhaustion of 
such entitlement, have been the equivalent 
of 26 weeks of total unemployment. These 
Federal unemployment adjustment benefits, 
payable without regard to the level of un- 
employment in the economy, would be pay- 
able only to those long-term unemployed 
who have had a substantial work history, 
as measured by a Federal formula, in the 
3 years pr thelr unemployment. 
Benefit rights established by a claim remain 
available for the ensuing 2 to 2½ years, and 
new benefit rights cannot be established un- 
til after such time. Therefore, a worker can- 
not establish a second series of these Fed- 
eral benefits without substantial employment 
subsequent to his first claim. 

To be eligible, a worker must have at least 
26 weeks of employment in the State base 
period, and at least 78 weeks in the 156-week 
period consisting of his State base period 
and the two immediately preceding years— 
the “Federal qualifying period.” (Since 
many State unemployment insurance laws do 
not use weeks of employment in their bene- 
fit formulas, alternative tests of employment 
are provided.) The bill provides for a 
longer and firmer past attachment than does 
any State unemployment compensation law. 

To receive these benefits, the worker must 
have exhausted his rights to unemployment 
compensation under State laws and any 
other Federal unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, and must have been unemployed for 
at least the equivalent of 26 weeks of total 
unemployment since the beginning of his 
most recent State benefit year. The general 
intent of this provision is to restrict the 
Federal compensation to the long-term un- 
employed—that is, those who have been un- 
employed for more than 26 weeks—without 
limiting the program’s application to work- 
ers who received 26 weeks of State benefits. 
For this purpose, an individual who exhausts 
his State or title XV benefits will be con- 
sidered to have been unemployed for the 
number of weeks specified in the monetary 
determination or determination with respect 
to his most recent benefit year. Thus, a 
worker entitled to State benefits of 26 times 
his weekly benefit amount could become 
eligible for Federal unemployment adjust- 
ment benefits immediately after his exhaus- 
tion of State benefits (whether or not he 
actually received benefits for 26 weeks). 
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If he were entitled to benefits for less than 
26 weeks, however, he would have to serve 
an uncompensated period of unemployment 
after his State exhaustion equal to the dif- 
ference between his entitlement and 26 
weeks. To be counted, the weeks should 
be weeks for which the claimant could have 
received benefits if he had been entitled to 
26 weeks of State benefits; that is, he should 
be able to work, available for work and free 
from disqualification. Weeks of partial un- 
employment could be accumulated toward 
the 26 weeks, as they would have been under 
the State law. The bill provides that he 
would certify to his unemployment during 
the intervening weeks in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

The Secretary’s regulations would cover 
the manner in which individuals would 
establish the fact that they had been unem- 
ployed, able to work, available for work and 
otherwise not disqualified during the weeks 
between exhaustion of State or title XV 
benefits and eligibility for Federal unemploy- 
ment adjustment benefits. 

Federal unemployment adjustment bene- 
fits would ordinarily be payable at the same 
weekly amount for total unemployment as 
the individual received under State law. 
However, if his State benefit did not meet 
the requirements provided by section 206 of 
the bill, his Federal benefit would be com- 
puted in accordance with those require- 
ments. It would be anomalous to establish 
a Federal benefit system which paid to work- 
ers in any State a weekly benefit amount 
less than would be required by another sec- 
tion of the bill. Therefore, the bill provides 
that, after the effective date of the benefit 
requirements, the weekly benefit amount of 
all Federal beneficiaries must meet those 
requirements through appropriate adjust- 
ments in any individual’s State benefit 
amount. For example, if in 1969 the State 
law provides benefits of one twenty-sixth of 
high quarter earnings, but the maximum is 
$40 whereas 60 percent of average covered 
wages would be $50, a worker who earned 
$1,220 in his high quarter would have his 
Federal weekly benefit amount adjusted up- 
ward from $40 to $47. 

Federal benefits would be payable for at 
least 13 weeks to any worker who meets the 
basic eligibility requirement of 78 weeks 
work out of the 156 weeks in the Federal 
qualifying period. Additional benefits may 
be paid, to a total duration of 26 weeks, at 
the rate of 1 week of benefits for each addi- 
tional 2 weeks of employment in that period. 
(Alternative formulas are provided for States 
which do not use weeks of employment in 
their unemployment insurance formulas.) 
A worker who has worked half of the last 
3 years can draw 13 weeks of Federal bene- 
fits, and one who has worked two-thirds or 
more of the period can draw 26 weeks. 

These 13 to 26 weeks of Federal benefits 
would be payable during a Federal benefit 
period which consists of the State benefit 
year and the 2 immediately succeeding 
years. Thus, a worker cannot draw sub- 
stantial Federal unemployment adjustment 
benefits year after year. He cannot estab- 
lish rights to a second or third series of 
Federal benefits without substantial em- 
ployment following his first establishment 
of such rights. 

The program proposed is designed to pro- 
vide workers who have been regularly em- 
ployed with adequate protection for a period 
of structural unemployment. The 26 weeks 
of protection over a 3-year period would give 
time enough and protection enough for most 
of them to make the adjustment. This does 
not mean that every claimant will receive 
26 weeks, nor that every one will be working 
at the end of his duration. Average actual 
duration is estimated at 13 weeks and the 
exhaustion ratio at 40 percent. 

Support for the proposed duration is found 
in past experience with extended benefits. 
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Of those who were entitled to 13 weeks under 
the 1961 TEUC program, about two-thirds 
exhausted those benefits. 

The facts derived from the Pennsylvania 
experience (the only State where the actual 
effect of a duration longer than 39 weeks 
can be compared with a duration of 39 weeks) 
are meaningful in this respect. Under the 
1958 TUC program all who qualified were en- 
titled to 45 weeks combined State and Fed- 
eral duration, while in the 1961 TEUC pro- 
gram the limit was 39 weeks, Even though 
the 1958 recession was more severe, the ex- 
haustion rate under the extended program 
was 58 percent in 1958, but 70 percent in 
1961. 

Relevant, also, is the fact that in 1961, 
about 2.8 million workers were unemployed 
27 or more weeks. About two-thirds of 
them—or 1,850,000—received State unem- 
ployment insurance. About 1.1 million of 
them could have received Federal extended 
benefits under this bill, and 660,000 of them 
would have been protected for the duration 
of their unemployment. during the year. 

If a worker who establishes a claim to 
Federal benefits has received more than 26 
weeks of benefits for a single benefit year 
under State law, his potential weeks of Fed- 
eral benefits will be reduced accordingly, and 
the State reimbursed for each such week. 

In order to receive Federal benefits for a 
week the worker must generally meet the 
terms and conditions for receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation of the State law under 
which he exhausted his benefit rights. There 
are several exceptions: 

A Federal disqualification—postponement 
of benefite for 6 weeks—will be imposed on a 
Federal claimant when the disqualification 
provided under the State law would last for 
the duration of the worker's unemployment 
or would cancel part or all of his benefit 
rights. 

Neither of these types of disqualification is 
appropriate for a Federal program such as 
the one proposed. Disqualifications which 
last for the duration of the worker’s unem- 
ployment are particularly severe in times of 
high unemployment, or for workers who have 
difficulty in finding new jobs. Insofar as can- 
cellation is concerned, the proposed bill fol- 
lows other Federal programs which provided 
additional Federal benefits (TUC, TEUC) 
none of which permitted cancellation of the 
Federal benefit rights. 

There is also a special Federal disqualifica- 
tion for fraud in connection with the Federal 
benefits. A claimant would be disqualified 
for these benefits for a period of from 4 to 
52 otherwise compensable weeks beginning 
with the week in which it is determined that 
he committed fraud, according to the gravity 
of the offense, within the 24-month period 
beginning with the date of the determina- 
tion. 

A Federal disqualification will be imposed 
for refusal to attend, or failure to make satis- 
factory progress in, training to which the in- 
dividual is referred. Such a provision is 
justified in a program of additional benefits 
for the long-term unemployed, whose need 
for training as a step toward reemployment 
has become clear. 

Some workers taking training will meet 
the eligibility conditions for both FUAB and 
training allowances under another Federal 
act such as the Area Redevelopment Act or 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. The bill provides that in such situa- 
tions, the training allowance is payable 
rather than FUAB. The weeks of training 
allowances would not, however, be deductible 
from potential Federal unemployment ad- 
justment benefit rights. Thus, if the worker 
should have weeks of unemployment after 
his training, and within his Federal benefit 
period, he could draw his Federal benefits for 
those weeks. 

The bill makes it explicit that any worker 
who is drawing an employer retirement pen- 
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sion or a primary social security benefit must 
adequately demonstrate that he is not re- 
tired but is still an active member of the 
labor force. Such a claimant must demon- 
strate, in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary, that he has made reasonable ef- 
forts to find suitable work. This provision 
is intended to emphasize the fact that an 
individual who has retired from the labor 
force is not entitled to unemployment in- 
surance and is committing fraud when he 
files a claim. It recognizes, however, that 
many individuals receiving pensions or pri- 

OASI benefits are nevertheless bona 
fide active members of the labor force. For 
example, employers sometimes provide early 
pensions for workers separated because of 
automation who meet certain conditions of 
age and seniority. Some of these workers 
will withdraw from the labor force, while 
others will make vigorous efforts to find other 
work. The employer pension may be drawn 
even though the individual is working full- 
time. 

An unemployed individual over 65 is miss- 
ing a source of current income if he does 
not claim his OASI benefits. Such benefits 
are not payable for weeks of unemployment, 
even though they are related to the indi- 
vidual's monthly and annual income from 
wages and self-employment. Full OASI ben- 
efits may be payable for a month in which 
the individual has substantially full-time 
employment in every week, or they may be 
withheld for a month in which he worked 
only 1 week, and was looking for work the 
rest of the month. 

Thus, the receipt of a pension or OASI 
benefit is not necessarily evidence of with- 
drawal from the labor force, but should be 
a signal for careful examination of current 
eligibility status. 

As is the case with other Federal unem- 
ployment payments, the Federal unemploy- 
ment adjustment benefit program would be 
administered by the State employment se- 
curity agencies under agreements with the 
Secretary. These agreements would be sim- 
ilar to those under which the States make 
payments under title XV of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

The bill provides for the financing of the 
Federal benefits by an increase in the Fed- 
eral unemployment tax. 

Additional protection is necessary for 
workers with substantial past employment 
who are experiencing prolonged unemploy- 
ment. The number of claimants who exhaust 
their State rights, even in nonrecession years 
such as 1955 or 1960, is increasing. Between 
the 1958 and the 1961 recessions, the number 
of unemployed out of work for more than 15 
weeks never dropped below 700,000. In 1960, 
more than one-fifth of all State claimants ex- 
hausted their rights in States providing at 
least 26 weeks of duration to most or all 
claimants, such as Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Vermont. 

Employment opportunities have declined 
markedly in many industries which former- 
ly provided steady work at good wages and 
a secure future for millions of American 
workers. Steel, textile, automobile, and air- 
craft manufacturing and coal mining illus- 
trate situations where technical advances 
and productivity gains have made it possible 
to obtain greater production with a smaller 
work force from year to year. In many in- 
dustrial centers abandonment of older 
plants or shifts in methods have caused the 
separation of workers with long employment 
attachment despite the protection of 
seniority rules. Rapid technological changes 
including those resulting from automation 
may well displace over a million workers per 
year in the decade of the sixties at the pres- 
ent production rates. 

Displaced semiskilled and unskilled work- 
ers particularly those in the older age 
groups, remain out of work longer because 
they often do not have the education to per- 
form the increasingly technical jobs called 
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for by the growing industries which need 
more manpower. The fast-growing trade, 
service, and research industries demand dif- 
ferent skills and abilities than are possessed 
by displaced miners and factory hands. 

Training is a valuable tool to helping long- 
term unemployed workers toward reemploy- 
ment. Not all, however, need, or can profit 
from training. Training facilities are not— 
and may well not be—available for some who 
want training. In other situations, there 
may be no jobs for which to train workers. 

Unemployment insurance is not a cure for 
unemployment, nor the only measure to deal 
with the problem. Unemployment insurance 
is, however, a valuable device, because of its 
automatic response to economic conditions. 
It provides the worker with income, and the 
community with purchasing power, while 
other more individualized programs are get- 
ting underway. This proposal is designed 
to keep unemployment insurance playing its 
proper role as a limited program of wage 
loss insurance, financed by an earmarked 
tax and payable as a matter of earned right 
to bona fide members of the labor force 
during periods between jobs. 


Equalization grants 

‘The bill would add a new title XVIII to the 
Social Security Act to provide for an equall- 
zation grants program. The Federal Govern- 
ment would underwrite two-thirds of the 
annual benefit costs in excess of a specified 
level for each State which meets the require- 
ments of the FUTA, including the benefit re- 
quirements to be added by section 206 of this 
bill. Generally, the Federal Government 
would finance two-third of a State’s benefit 
cost for a year in excess of 2.7 percent of 
State taxable wages for that year. However, 
in those years for which the national bene- 
fit cost rate exceeds 2.7 percent of taxable 
wages, the Federal Government would con- 
tribute only toward that portion of a State’s 
costs in excess of the national rate. 

Equalization grants provide a method for 
spreading the risk of heavy benefit costs 
among all States, by financing the excess 
costs from a common fund. Such grants re- 
duce the amount of revenue which high cost 
States would otherwise have to raise, and 
therefore further one of the original pur- 
poses of the Social Security Act by minimiz- 
ing interstate variations in unemployment 
tax rates. 

Although benefit cost rate variations from 
State to State are affected by differences in 
benefit formulas, they are caused primarily 
by differences In the incidence of unemploy- 
ment. Experience indicates that the rates 
of insured unemployment and of benefit 
costs vary widely from State to State. At 
present, a State with higher-than-average 
unemployment can have higher-than-aver- 
age unemployment tax rates, or it can keep 
its costs to the average level by providing less 
benefits. Either of these approaches may 
aggravate the State's relatively unfavorable 
situation. The higher tax rate may discour- 
age industry, and thus increase the unem- 
ployment problem. Inadequate benefits are 
more serious in situations of high unemploy- 
ment than at other times, since they affect 
more people and for longer periods. 

The equalization grants provided by this 
bill would help such States meet their prob- 
lems and still provide adequate benefits. 
States which do not provide benefits equal to 
the level of benefit adequacy established by 
section 206 of this bill will not be eligible 
for equalization grants. 

The equalization grants are limited to two- 

of the State costs in excess of the 
equalization level. Because the remaining 
one-third must be paid by the State, the 
State will have a financial interest in assur- 
ing that benefits are not excessive. 

The effect of tax rates on the location or 
expansion of industry is not subject to pre- 
cise measurement, and may be greatly over- 
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emphasized. The widespread belief in the 
im of tax rates in attracting and 
holding industry is, nevertheless, persuasive 
to State legislatures and effectively Limits 
the degree to which a State may impose tax 
rates above those in other States. 

More importantly, it appears inequitable 
to impose upon employers in a particular 
State the full burden of disproportionately 
high costs, since the causes of such unem- 
ployment are largely beyond State control 
and result from the influence of national 
factors in the economy. 


Financing of the Federal wnemployment 
adjustment benefits and equalization 
grants 


The bill provides for the financing of the 
Federal unemployment adjustment benefits 
and the equalization grants by an increase 
of 0.3 percent in the Federal unemployment 
tax rate. This increase will come into effect 
on wages paid in 1964. Under present law, 
there is a special 0.4-percent Federal unem- 
ployment tax due on 1963 wages to finance 
the TEUC program of 1961-62. The House 
has passed a bill, H.R. 4655, which would cut 
this tax to 0.25 percent. If H.R. 4655 is 
enacted, net Federal unemployment taxes 
will drop to 0.65 percent on 1963 wages. Un- 
der this bill, they would rise to 0.7 percent 
on wages in 1964 and subsequent years. Title 
II of this bill would also increase the amount 
of a worker's wages subject to the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. 

Another provision of title I would amend 
title IX of the Social Security Act to establish 
a Federal unemployment adjustment and 
equalization account within the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. Payments of Federal 
benefits and equalization grants would be 
made from this account. The proceeds of 
the additional 0.3-percent tax will be trans- 
ferred to this account. 


TITLE I 


Amendments to the Federal Unemployment 
Taz Act in the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 


Title II of the bill would amend the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act in the Internal 
Revenue Code to extend the protection of 
the unemployment insurance system, begin- 
ning January 1, 1966, to about 3.3 million of 
the 14.3 million wage and salary workers now 
excluded from unemployment insurance. 
This would be accomplished by extending 
the Federal unemployment tax to employers 
of one at any time and to services for non- 
profit religious, charitable and educational 
organizations. Changes in the Federal ex- 
perience-rating requirements would permit 
States to give special contribution treatment 
to the nonprofit organizations. The amount 
of a worker's wages subject to the tax would 
be increased from $3,000 to $5,200. This 
title would also establish Federal require- 
ments with respect to State weekly benefit 
amounts, and provide reduced tax credit for 
employers in a State not meeting such re- 
quirements, would deny tax credit for em- 
ployers in States which deny benefits to 
workers who are taking approved training, 
and would provide an additional tax to fi- 
nance the costs of the new Federal unem- 
ployment adjustment benefit and equaliza- 
tion grants programs provided under title I 
of the bill. 


Employers of One or More 


The bill would bring about 1.8 million more 
workers under unemployment insurance by 
extending the application of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act to employers of one 
or more workers, if the workers perform 
services covered by the act, as is now the 
case under the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act (OASDI). Coverage would be 
achieved by deleting the definition of “em- 
ployer” from section 3306 of the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act and by making appro- 
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priate deletions from section 3301 and other 
sections of such act, 

At present, the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act applies only to employers who have at 
least four workers in at least 20 weeks in 
a calendar year. There are 28 State unem- 
ployment insurance laws with similar re- 
strictions. The other 24 States already cover 
about 1.4 million more workers excluded 
from Federal coverage by the size-of-firm re- 
quirement. 

Experience under OASDI and under the 
State unemployment insurance laws which 
cover employers of one worker at any time 
has demonstrated that such coverage is fea- 
sible to administer. 

Experience has also demonstrated that the 
workers in firms which do not have four 
workers in 20 weeks need the protection of 
unemployment insurance. In general, in the 
States which cover firms with fewer than 
four workers, the proportion of workers who 
receive benefits is greater for small firms than 
for the larger ones. At the same time, the 
State experience indicates that coverage does 
not impose an unreasonable financial burden 
on these small employers, 

When a State law covers small firms, work- 
ers from these firms receive the protection 
of Federal programs providing additional 
benefits, but their employers do not contrib- 
ute to the Federal funds from which such 
compensation is paid, or to the Federal funds 
used to finance the operation of the program. 
In those States, the employer with three 
workers has an unfair competitive advantage 
over the employer who has four workers. 


Nonprofit Organizations 


The bill would extend the protection of 
the unemployment insurance system to 
about 1.5 million employees of nonprofit re- 
ligious, charitable, educational, and humane 
organizations. The proposal would not cover 
the handicapped in sheltered workshops, 
ministers or members of religious orders, 
certain students and interns, and others per- 
forming services for nonprofit organizations 
if the remuneration is less than $50 in a 
calendar quarter. 

About half of the workers who would be 
added are employed in hospitals, and about 
one-third by educational institutions, Only 
& small percentage are employed by religious 
and charitable institutions supported by 
donations, 

The workers who would be covered are 
cooks and busboys, elevator operators, jani- 
tors, and scrubwomen, printers and typists, 
as well as teachers, nurses, and professional 
social workers. About 40 percent of the hos- 
pital workers are food, maintenance, and cus- 
todial workers. 

While some of the professional groups in 
the nonprofit field may have the protection 
of tenure and stable employment, the same 
could be said for professional groups of 
presently covered workers. Other employees 
of nonprofit organizations, particularly in 
the nonprofessional occupations, are low paid 
and have a high rate of turnover which gen- 
erally indicates unemployment. Such evi- 
dence as is available, in fact, indicates that 
nonprofit employees have a risk of unemploy- 
ment and therefore need insurance against 
the risk. 

The bill would amend the Federal pro- 
visions relating to State experience rating, 
so that with respect to services which are 
covered by an approved State law, a nonprofit 
organization could receive its full credit 
against the Federal tax, whether it paid a 
State tax or not. States would be permitted 
to provide for reduced contributions from 
nonprofit organizations on any basis the 
State Icgislature chose, without endangering 
the State law's conformity with Fedcral con- 
ditions for additional credit allowances for 
other employers, Thus, a State could pro- 
vide a special, and lower, tax schedule for 
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nonprofit employers, could permit them to 
reimburse the State for the costs of benefits, 
rather than pay contributions, or provide 
any other modification of the contribution 
schedule enacted by the State legislature. 

This change is a recognition of the special 
tax status traditionally allowed to these 
organizations. It would permit State ar- 
rangements under which a no t organi- 
zation could be assured that its contributions 
would be no higher than n to cover 
the cost of unemployment benefits to its 
former workers, 


Definition of Wages 

The bil! would increase the wages taxable 
under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
from the first $3,000 of a worker's annual 
wages from an employer to the first $5,200 of 
wages, effective with respect to wages in 1966 
and thereafter. The new wage base would 
not only make necessary increases in the 
amount of Federal revenue, but would also 
increase the potential State revenue for the 
States faced with low reserves. 

The $3,000 limitation on taxable wages was 
established in 1939 to bring the unemploy- 
ment insurance base into line with that for 
OASDI and thus make reporting easier for 
employers. About 98 percent of wages in 
covered employment were taxable, even after 
the limitation was adopted. 

Since 1939, average weekly wages have more 
than tripled; less than about 60 percent of 
wages in covered employment are now sub- 
ject to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
The wage base for OASDI has been increased 
repeatedly; it is now $4,800 and an increase 
to $5,200 has been recommended. 

The adverse results of the $3,000 limita- 
tion on taxable wages are not confined to a 
lowering of revenue, serious as that is in 
some cases. Benefits, being related even 
though imperfectly to weekly wage levels, 
have increased proportionately more than 
employer contributions. Consequently, there 
has been a steady decline in State reserve 
funds. This is of concern to the Federal 
Government as well as to the States, because 
there is a national interest in a soundly fi- 
nanced program and a Federal responsibility 
for assisting States whose reserves become 
inadequate. 

The low-wage base, moreover, creates in- 
equities between employers. Low-wage em- 
ployers pay a much higher effective tax rate 
than do high-wage employers. A low-wage 
employer with favorable experience who pays 
a reduced rate of 2 percent may be paying 
a higher rate, in relation to his total wage 
bill, than a high-wage employer with such 
unfavorable experience that he nominally 
pays a penalty rate of 3 percent. Further, as 
benefit costs approach or exceed a rate of 2.7 
percent of taxable wages, the scope of experi- 
ence rating is narrower. 

The unrealistically low limit on taxable 
wages means that the Federal revenue is be- 
coming inadequate for its intended purposes. 
Within a few years, costs of administering 
the employment security program, even with 
a low level of insured unemployment, will 
exceed the revenue at 0.4 percent of $3,000. 
Administrative costs increase with the 
growth in the numbers of covered employers 
and workers, with improvements in the 
program, and with increases in the costs of 
goods and services; much of this latter in- 
crease is related to rising wage levels. 

While taxable wages increase somewhat 
with the growth of the labor force and the 
mumber of covered employers, the $3,000 
limit is so low that such growth is only 
partly reflected. There is almost no reflec- 
tion of increases in wage levels. 

Despite its apparent uniformity, the net 
Federal rate of 0.4 percent in fact varies as 
a percent of total payroll. The effective rate 

by low-wage employers is higher than 
that paid by high-wage employers. Conse- 
quently, the effective rate paid by employers 
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in States with low average weekly wages is 
higher than the effective rate of employers 
in higher wage States. For example, an em- 
ployer paying Arkansas’ 1961 average weekly 
wage of $65 pays an effective rate of 0.34 
percent, while one paying New York's aver- 
age of $104 pays an effective rate of only 0.22 
percent, An increase in revenue through an 
increase in the tax rate would add to the 
differential, whereas raising the wage base 
will decrease it. Ata rate of 0.5 percent on 
$3,000, the Arkansas employer's effective rate 
would be 0.44 percent, the New York em- 
ployer’s rate, 0.28 percent. At a net rate of 
0.4 percent on a wage base of $5,200, however, 
both employers would pay an effective rate 
of 0.4 percent. 


Increase in the Tax Rate 


For the purpose of financing the Federal 
unemployment adjustment benefits and 
equalization grants programs established 
under title I of the bill, title IIT would raise 
the net Federal unemployment tax from 0.4 
to 0.7 percent, effective with respect to wages 
paid after calendar year 1963. 


Benefit Amount Requirement 


The bill would establish a Federal require- 
ment for State weekly benefit amounts, which 
must be met if employers in a State are to 
receive full credit under the Federal tax- 
offset provisions. This requirement is ba- 
sically very different from the present Fed- 
eral requirements for State laws. Failure to 
meet present requirements will result in de- 
nial of tax credit to employers in the State, 
or in the withholding of administrative 
funds. By contrast, failure to meet this new 
requirement will not affect administrative 
funds, and will not cut off tax credit. It will 
merely limit the tax credit allowed with re- 
spect to a State which provides benefits be- 
low the requirement to the State’s 4-year 
average cost rate. 

Tax credit for employers in a State which 
meets the Federal requirement with respect 
to weekly benefit amount would be deter- 
mined as it is now. Employers in States 
which met all the Federal requirements 
would be entitled to the full tax offset credit 
of 2.7 percent (apart from any reduced credit 
provisions applicable to particular States 
under other provisions of Federal law, such 
as title XII advances). Likewise, employers 
in a State with benefits below the Federal 
minimum would receive the full 2.7 percent 
offset credit if, on the average, the State 
is spending at least that much in benefits. 
But if the 4-year average cost of benefits is 
less than 2.7 percent in a State with benefits 
below the Federal minimum, the maximum 
tax offset credit allowed to any employer in 
that State would be the State’s average cost 
rate. Costs are averaged over 4 years, the 
usual length of recent cycles, to avoid sharp 
year-to-year fluctuations in Federal tax rates. 

For example, if, in a State which provided 
a maximum weekly benefit of 45 percent of 
State average wages, the 4-year average cost 
of benefits equalled 2.0 percent of State tax- 
able wages, employers would receive offset 
credit against the Federal tax of 2 percent; 
thus they would pay a net Federal tax of 
0.7 percent more than if the State had pro- 
vided a maximum equal to the prescribed 
percentage of State average wages. 

This provision of the bill is intended not 
only to assure workers in all States of a 
minimum level of benefit adequacy, but also 
to assure employers that their competitors 
in other States cannot receive a Federal tax 
advantage through providing substandard 
benefits. 

The benefit requirement relates only to 
the amount of the weekly payment, and ap- 
plies to both the individual workers’ benefit 
amount and the State maximum. It would 
require that for benefit years starting after 
December 31, 1965, the weekly benefit amount 
payable to any individual for a week of total 
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unemployment, exclusive of any amount pay- 
able with respect to dependents, be not less 
than 50 percent of that individual’s average 
weekly wage, or the maximum weekly bene- 
fit amount payable under the State law, if 
lower. The maximum weekly benefit amount 
payable would have to be equal to at least 
the following percentages of the statewide 
average weekly wage: 

(1) 50 percent for benefit years begin- 
ning during 1966 and 1967, 

(2) 60 percent for benefit years begin- 
ning during 1968 and 1969, and 

(3) 6634 percent for benefit years begin- 
ning January 1, 1970, and thereafter. 

Under this provision the great majority 
of covered workers would receive a weekly 
unemployment benefit equal to at least one- 
half of their average wage. 

States could base benefits on quarterly 
earnings, or compute an average wage for 
the weeks the individual worked. Those 
States which now pay benefits higher than 
50 percent of weekly wages could continue 
to do so, and States could, if they wished, 
provide additional amounts to individuals 
with dependents. 


Training 


The bill would add a new requirement 
which State laws must meet as a condition 
for employers in the State to receive nor- 
mal tax credit. Under the new require- 
ment, State laws would have to provide 
that compensation shall not be denied to 
an otherwise eligible individual for any 
week because he is attending training with 
the approval of the State agency. An in- 
dividual in such training would not be 
deemed to be not otherwise eligible by rea- 
son of availability or active search for work 
requirements of the State law, or by reason 
of his having refused to accept work. 

The change in occupational skills required 
by modern industry results in persistent un- 
employment of those who do not have the 
new skills. It has become clear, therefore, 
that for many claimants occupational train- 
ing or retraining is essential if they are to 
be suitably reemployed. If, however, an 
unemployed worker may receive his un- 
employment insurance only when he is not 
taking training, financial pressure may dis- 
courage him from accepting training until 
after he has exhausted his unemployment 
insurance rights. This would prolong his 
spell of unemployment. 

Through the Area Redevelopment Act and 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, the Federal Government is undertak- 
ing to encourage the unemployed to take 
training. There are, however, limitations 
on the payment of allowances under these 
laws which mean that some unemployment 
insurance claimants could not substitute a 
Federal training allowance for the unem- 
ployment insurance. Area Redevelopment 
Act programs are limited to depressed areas, 
Manpower training allowances are payable 
only to heads of families or of households 
with 3 years of work experience, or to youths, 
Moreover, under both programs, allowances 
are paid only with respect to attendance at 
courses arranged under the program. There 
may be other satisfactory training courses 
which unemployment insurance beneficiaries 
would like to attend if attendance did not 
result in loss of benefits. 

The laws of about 24 States now permit 
the payment of unemployment insurance 
to vocational trainees attending courses 
with the approval of the agency. This is 
an increase over the number with such 
provisions or interpretations several years 
ago, but still does not represent even a ma- 
jority of the States. To assure that unem- 
ployment insurance claimants in all States 
are not forced by financial considerations 
to postpone desirahle available training, 
denial of unemployment insurance by rea- 
son of training would be prohibited. 
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Certification Date 


The bill changes the date on which the 
Secretary of Labor certifies State laws to 
the Secretary of Treasury. Instead of cer- 
tifying om December 31 for the calendar 
year, he would certify on October 31 for the 
12-month period ending on such October 
31. The certifications would apply to tax 
credits for the calendar year in which such 
October 31 occurred. With the possibility 
of variations in State tax credit under the 
benefit standard provisions, the administra- 
tive problems require a lag between the de- 
termination as to what the credit will be, 
and the end of the taxable year involved. 


TITLE IN 
Miscellaneous 
Special Advisory Commission 


The bill directs the Secretary to appoint 
a Special Advisory Commission to study the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, and to make recommendations for its 
improvement. The Commission is to be 
appointed by the Secretary in 1964, and is to 
make its report to him by October 1, 1966, 
at which time it shall go out of existence. 

While the Special Advisory Commission 
may concern itself with any aspect of the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, it is specifically directed to consider 
the financing of the Federal unemployment 
adjustment benefit program to be estab- 
lished by the bill, and the gradual increase 
in maximum weekly benefits provided for 
by the bill, and to determine whether there 
is need for a Federal provision relating to 
wage and employment qualifying require- 
ments of State laws. 

The Special Advisory Commission is to 
consist of 12 members, representing employ- 
ers and employees in equal numbers, repre- 
sentatives of the Federal and State agencies 
administering the unemployment insurance 
program, outside experts, and the public. 

The Commission is authorized to engage 
a technical staff. In addition, the Secre- 
tary is to provide secretarial and clerical 
assistance, and to make Department data 
available to the Commission. 

This Commission will provide the Secre- 
tary with an informed outside opinion as 
to whether the unemployment insurance 
program, particularly certain new features, 
is achieving its goals or whether changes 
should be proposed. 
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A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
program of Federal unemployment ad- 
justment benefits, to provide for equaliza- 
tion grants, to extend coverage of the un- 
employment compensation program, to 
establish Federal requirements with re- 
spect to the weekly benefit amount and 
limit the tax credits available to employ- 
ers in a State which does not meet such 
requirements, to establish a Federal re- 
quirement prohibiting States from deny- 
ing compensation to workers undergoing 
training and deny tax credits to employers 
in a State which does not meet such re- 
quirement, to increase the wage base for 
the Federal unemployment tax, to increase 
the rate of the Federal unemployment 
taxes, to establish a Federal unemployment 
adjustment and equalization account in 
the Unemployment Trust Fund, to change 
the annual certification date under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act, to provide 
for a Special Advisory Commission, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Employment Secu- 

rity Amendments of 1963.” 
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TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 


Sec. 101. The Social Security Act is 
amended by adding after title XVI thereof 
the following new title: 

“TITLE XVII—FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT ADJUST- 
MENT BENEFITS PROGRAM 
“Payment of Compensation 
“Eligibility 

“Src. 1701. Federal unemployment adjust- 
ment benefits shall be payable for any week 
of unemployment which begins after June 
30, 1964 and after the date of enactment of 
this title to any individual who meets the 
requirements of sections 1702, 1703, and 1704 
in the amount specified in section 1705. 

“Eligibility for benefits 

“Sec. 1702. An individual shall be eligible 
for Federal unemployment adjustment bene- 
fits if he 

“(a) establishes a Federal benefit period; 

“(b) after January 1, 1964 has exhausted 
(within the meaning prescribed by the Sec- 
retary by regulation) all rights under any 
State law or title XV; 

“(c) was eligible for (whether or not he 
received them) State or title XV compensa- 
tion (regular and extended) for at least 
twenty-six weeks of total unemployment 
pursuant to any monetary determination or 
determinations with respect to his most re- 
cent benefit year, or, if pursuant to such a 
determination or determinations he was eli- 
gible for (whether or not he received them) 
State or title XV compensation for less than 
twenty-six weeks of total unemployment, 
has subsequent to his most recent exhaus- 
tion of State or title XV compensation had 
weeks of total unemployment (or the equiva- 
lent thereof in weeks of partial unemploy- 
ment) equal to the difference between the 
number of weeks to which he was entitled 
and twenty-six weeks of total unemploy- 
ment and in each such subsequent week of 
unemployment he was able to work, avail- 
able for work and would not have been 
disqualified under the provisions of the ap- 
plicable State law or title XV, except as 
otherwise provided in section 1704; 

„d) exhausted his State or title XV com- 
pensation under a law in which eligibility 
for compensation is based on 

“(1) weeks of employment, if he has been 
employed in covered employment for not 
less than 78 weeks in the Federal qualifying 
period and for not less than 26 weeks in the 
base period; 

“(2) high-quarter wages paid in the base 
period, if he has been employed in 6 of the 
12 quarters ending in the Federal qualifying 
period and in that period was paid at least 
five times his high-quarter wages and was 
paid at least one and two-thirds times such 
high-quarter wages in such base period; 

“(3) other criteria, if it can be demon- 
strated, under regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary, that he has a work history sub- 
stantially equivalent to that required under 
subsections (1) and (2). 

“Payment of Benefits 

“Sec. 1703. Federal unemployment adjust- 
ment benefits shall be payable for a week 
of unemployment to an eligible individual 

“(a) who files a claim for such benefits; 

“(b) who has no rights (or potential 
rights) to unemployment compensation with 
respect to such week under any State or 
other Federal unemployment compensation 
law; 

“(c) who meets the terms and conditions 
for the receipt of unemployment compensa- 
tion of the State law or title XV under which 
he most recently exhausted his rights ex- 
cept as specified in section 1704. 

“Additional Terms and Conditions 


“Sec. 1704. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, a disqualification which 
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cancels part or all of an individual's benefit 
rights or extends for the duration of his 
unemployment shall not be imposed, and in 
lieu thereof the disqualification shall be a 
postponement for a period of 6 weeks from 
the disqualifying act. 

“(b) Federal unemployment adjustment 
benefits shall not be denied to an other- 
wise eligible individual for any week be- 
cause he is in training with the approval of 
the Secretary; and such individual in train- 
ing shall not be deemed to be not otherwise 
eligible for any such week by reason of any 
availability or active search for work require- 
ment of a State law or by reason of his hay- 
ing refused to accept work. 

“(c) If, without good cause, an individual 
refuses to take training to which he is re- 
ferred by the Secretary or fails to attend or 
make satisfactory progress in such training, 
he shall be disqualified from receiving bene- 
fits until he accepts such referral, resumes 
attendance or makes satisfactory progress. 

“(d) With respect to any week with re- 
spect to which an individual is receiving 
a retirement pension financed by an em- 
ployer, or a primary benefit under title II 
of the Social Security Act, such individual 
shall be entitled to Federal unemployment 
adjustment benefits only if he has demon- 
strated, in accordance with the regulations 
of the Secretary, that he has made reason- 
able efforts to find suitable work. 

“(e) Any individual who makes a false 
statement or representation of a material 
fact knowing it to be false or knowingly 
fails to disclose a material fact in order to 
obtain or increase for himself any payment 
under this title shall be disqualified, ac- 
cording to the gravity of the offense, for a 
period of 4 to 52 otherwise compensable 
weeks beginning with the date the deter- 
mination is made and ending no later than 
36 months from that date; except that no 
disqualifications shall be imposed on an in- 
dividual if proceedings have been under- 
taken against him under section 1708(a). 

“(f) For any week in which an individual 
is entitled to an allowance under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962 
or the Area Redevelopment Act, he shall 
receive the allowance under such act in lieu 
of the Federal unemployment adjustment 
benefit, but receipt of such allowance shall 
not reduce his maximum aggregate Federal 
unemployment adjustment benefits. 

“(g) (1) No individual shall receive bene- 
fits under this title for any week with re- 
spect to which he receives allowances under 
title IIT, chapter 3 of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. 

“(2) If an individual receives an allow- 
ance under title III, chapter 3 of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 for any week in his 
Federal benefit period, such amount shall 
be deducted from his maximum aggregate 
amount computed under section 1705(c). 


“Amount and duration of benefits 


“Sec. 1705. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), the Federal unemployment ad- 
justment benefit payable to an individual 
under this title for a week of total employ- 
ment shall be his regular weekly benefit 
amount under the State law or title XV 
under which he last exhausted his rights 
prior to that week. The Federal unemploy- 
ment adjustment benefit payable to an in- 
dividual for a week of less than total un- 
employment shall be computed in the 
manner prescribed by the applicable State 
law. 

“(b) If the State law is not certified under 
the provisions of section 3309 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, the Federal unem- 
ployment adjustment benefit shall be deter- 
mined, under regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary, in accordance with the requirements 
of that section. 
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„e) The maximum aggregate amount of 
Federal unemployment adjustment benefits 
in a single Federal benefit period shall be 
determined at the time an individual files 
his first claim for that period, as follows: 

“(1) for an individual who qualifies for 
benefits under section 1702 (d) (1), the max- 
imum aggregate amount shali be determined 
by multiplying his weekly benefit amount 
by the number which appears in the follow- 
ing schedule on the same line on which in 
the left-hand column appears the number 
of weeks he has been employed during the 
Federal qualifying period 


Maximum aggregate 
amount (number 


Number of weeks of employment 
in qualifying period 


times weekly 
benefit amount) 


“(2) for an individual who qualifies for 
benefits under section 1702(d) (2), the maxi- 
mum aggregate amount shall be determined 
by multiplying his weekly benefit amount by 
the number which appears in the following 
schedule on the same line on which in the 
left-hand column appears the ratio that his 
total wages in the Federal qualifying period 
is to his high-quarter wages in his most 
recent base period 


Ratio of total wages to high- Maximum aggregate 


— han i (total wages dur- | amount (number 
qualifying period times weekly 

divided by high-quarter wages) benefit amount) 

5 but less than 5.2 13 

5.2 but less than 5. 14 

5,4 but less than 5.6. 15 

5.6 but less than 5.8. 16 

5.8 but less than 6. 17 

6 but less than 6,2_ 18 

6,2 but less than 6, 19 

6.4 but less than 6. 20 

6.6 but less than 6. 21 

6.8 but less than 7. 22 

7 but less than 7.2 23 

7.2 but less than 7,4. 24 

7.4 but less than 7.6. 25 

„rr 26 


“(3) for an individual who qualifies for 
benefits under section 1702 (d) (3), 13 times 
his regular weekly benefit amount, and an 
additional amount if it can be demonstrated, 
under regulations issued by the Secretary, 
that he had a work history substantially 
equivalent to that required under subsec- 
tions (1) or (2) above for additional 
amounts, but in no event to exceed 26 times 
his regular weekly benefit amount; 

“(4) in the case of an individual who re- 
ceived State or title XV compensation in 
excess of 26 times his regular weekly benefit 
amount for a single benefit year, his max- 
imum aggregate amount computed under 
(1), (2), or (3) above shall be reduced by 
the amount that his State or title XV com- 
pensation exceeded 26 times his regular 
weekly benefit amount; except that in the 
case of an individual whose regular weekly 
benefit amount is less than a weekly benefit 
amount paid to him for other weeks in the 
same benefit year, his maximum aggregate 
amount shall be reduced only if he received 
State or title XV compensation for more than 
26 weeks of total unemployment (or the 
equivalent thereof in weeks of less than total 
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unemployment) for a single benefit year 
and the amount of the reduction shall be the 
amount of compensation receiyed for weeks 
in excess of 26. 

„d) The Secretary, under regulations 
prescribed by him, shall from time to time 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment from the Federal unemployment 
adjustment and equalization account to a 
State for credit to its account in the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund an amount equal to 
the total reductions made under subsection 
(c) (4) on account of compensation paid by 
such State pursuant to State law. 

“Agreements with States 

“Src. 1706. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
on behalf of the United States to enter into 
an agreement with a State, or with the 
agency administering the State law, under 
which such State agency will make, as agent 
of the United States, payments of Federal 
unemployment adjustment benefits in ac- 
cordance with this title, and will otherwise 
cooperate with the Secretary and with other 
State agencies in making payments of such 
benefits. 


“Amendment, suspension, or termination of 
agreement 
“(b) Each agreement under this title shall 
provide the terms and conditions upon which 
the agreement may be amended, suspended, 
or terminated. 


“No denial or reduction of State 
compensation 


“(c) Any agreement under this title shall 
provide that regular compensation otherwise 
payable to any individual will not be denied 
or reduced for any week by reason of any 
right to Federal unemployment adjustment 
benefits. 

“Review 

„d) Any determination by a State agency 
with respect to entitlement to Federal un- 
employment adjustment benefits pursuant 
to an agreement under this title shall be 
subject to review in the same manner and 
to the same extent as determinations under 
State law, and only in such manner and to 
such extent. 


“Federal unemployment adjustment benefits 
in absence of State agreement 
“In general 

“Sec. 1707. (a) If an individual files a 
claim for Federal unemployment adjustment 
benefits in a State with which there is no 
agreement under section 1706 which applies 
to the weeks of unemployment concerned, or 
in the case of an individual in the Virgin 
Islands who has exhausted his rights to title 
XV compensation (regular and extended), 
the Secretary, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by him, shall make payments to 
the individual from the Federal unemploy- 
ment adjustment and equalization account 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
title. 

“Utilization of other agencies 

“(b) For the purpose of providing Federal 
unemployment adjustment benefits to in- 
dividuals in a State described in subsection 
(a), the Secretary may utilize the per- 
sonnel and facilities of such Federal and 
State agencies as may be appropriate, and 
for the purposes of providing Federal un- 
employment adjustment benefits to individ- 
uals who exhausted their rights to title XV 
compensation in the Virgin Islands, the Sec- 
retary may utilize the personnel and fa- 
cilities of the agency in the Virgin Islands 
cooperating with the United States Employ- 
ment Service under the Act of June 6, 1933 
(29 U.S.C. 49 et seq.). The Secretary may 
delegate to the agencies described in this 
subsection any authority granted to him 
by this title whenever he determines such 
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delegation to be necessary in carrying out the 
purpose of this title. 
“Review 

„(e) Any individual referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) whose claim for Federai unemploy- 
ment adjustment benefits has been denied 
shall be entitled to a fair hearing and review 
as provided in section 1503(c). 

“Penalties 
“False statements, and so forth 

“Sec. 1708. (a) Whoever makes a false 
statement or representation of a material 
fact knowing it to be false, or knowingly 
fails to disclose a material fact, to obtain or 
increase for himself or for any other in- 
dividual any payment under this title shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both; except 
that this penalty shall not be imposed on 
any individual who has been disqualified 
under section 1704(e). 

“Recovery of overpayments 

“(b) (1) If a State agency or the Secre- 
tary, as the case may be, or a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, finds that any person— 

“(A) has made, or has caused to be made 
by another, a false statement or representa- 
tion of a material fact knowing it to be 
false, or has knowingly failed, or caused an- 
other to fail, to disclose a material fact, 
and 

“(B) as a result of such action has re- 
ceived any payment under this title to which 
he was not entitled, such person shall be 
liable to repay such amount to the State 
agency or the Secretary, as the case may be. 
In lieu of requiring the repayment of any 
amount under this paragraph, the State 
agency or the Secretary, as the case may 
be, may recover such amount by deductions 
from any benefits payable to such person 
under this title. Any such finding by a 
State agency or the Secretary, as the case 
may be, may be made only after an oppor- 
tunity for a fair hearing, subject to such 
further review as may be appropriate under 
sections 1706(d) and 1707(c). 

“(2) Any amount repaid fo a State agency 
under paragraph (1) shall be deposited into 
the fund from which payment was made. 
Any amount repaid to the Secretary under 
paragraph (1) shall be returned to the 
Treasury and credited to the current ap- 
plicable appropriation, fund, or account 
from which payment was made. 

“Information 

“Sec. 1709. The State agency shall furnish 
to the Secretary such information as he may 
find necessary or appropriate in carrying out 
the provisions of this title. 

“Payments to States 

“Sec. 1710. (a) There shall be paid to each 
State which has an agreement under this 
title, either in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement, as may be determined by the 
Secretary, such sum as the Secretary esti- 
mates the State will be entitled to receive 
under this title for each calendar month, 
reduced or increased, as the case may be, 
by any sum by which the Secretary finds 
that his estimates for any prior calendar 
months were greater or less than the 
amounts which should have been paid to 
the State. Such estimates may be made 
upon the basis of such statistical, sampling, 
or other method as may be agreed upon by 
the Secretary and the State agency. 

“Certification 

“(b) The Secretary shall from time to 
time certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment to each State which has an 
agreement under this title sums payable to 
such State under subsection (a). The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, prior to audit or 
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settlement by the General Accounting Of- 
fice, shall make payment to the State in ac- 
cordance with such certification, from the 
Federal unemployment adjustment and 
equalization account. 


“Money to be used only for purposes for 
which paid 


“(c) All money paid a State under this 
title shall be used solely for the purposes for 
which it is paid; and any amount so paid 
which is not used for such purposes shall 
be returned, at the time specified in the 
agreement under this title, to the Treasury 
and credited to current applicable appro- 
priations, funds, or accounts from which 
payments to States under this title may be 
made. 

“Surety bonds 


“(d) An agreement under this title may 
require any officer or employee of the State 
certifying payments or disbursing funds 
pursuant to the agreement, or otherwise par- 
ticipating in its performance, to give a 
surety bond to the United States in such 
amount as the may deem neces- 
sary, and may provide for the payment of 
the cost of such bond from funds for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this title. 

“Liability of certifying officers 

“(e) No person designated pursuant to 
an agreement under this title as a certifying 
officer shall, in the absence of gross negli- 
gence or intent to defraud the United States, 
be liable with respect to the payment of any 
Federal unemployment adjustment bene- 
fits certified by him under this title. 


“Liability of disbursing officers 


“(f) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence or intent to defraud 
the United States, be liable with respect to 
any payment by him under this title if it 
was based upon a voucher signed by a certi- 
fying officer designated as provided in sub- 
section (c) of this section. 


“Cost of administration 


“(g) For the purpose of payments made 
to a State under title III of the Social Se- 
curity Act (but not for the purpose of the 
limitation specified in section 901(c)) ad- 
ministration by the State agency of such 
State pursuant to an agreement under this 
title shall be deemed to be a part of the 
administration of the State law. 


“Regulations 
“Sec. 1711. The Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to make such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 1712. For purposes of this title— 

“(1) ‘Federal unemployment adjustment 
benefit’ means the cash benefit payable un- 
der this title. 

“(2) ‘Benefit year’ means the benefit year 
as defined in the applicable State law, or if 
the applicable State law does not define a 
benefit year, then such term shall have the 
meaning prescribed by the Secretary. 

“(3) ‘Base period’ means the base period 
as defined in applicable State law, or if the 
State law does not define a base period, 
then such term shall have the meaning pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

“(4) ‘Federal benefit period’ means the 
three-year period beginning with the first 
day of an individual’s most recent benefit 
year with respect to which he exhausted his 
State or title XV compensation except that 
no Federal benefit period shall be estab- 
lished for an individual until he has filed 
a first claim, nor shall a Federal benefit pe- 
riod be established beg with a benefit 
year with respect to which an individual ex- 
hausted compensation before the end of a 
previously established Federal benefit period. 

“(5) ‘Covered employment’ means employ- 
ment under any State law performed for an 
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employer subject to such law and Federal 
service as defined in title XV. 

“(6) ‘First claim’ means the first claim for 

determination of an individuals right to 
Federal unemployment adjustment benefits 
with respect to a Federal benefit period if it 
is determined that he has been employed in 
covered employment to the extent specified 
in section 1702(d), whether or not any Fed- 
eral unemployment adjustment benefit is 
paid. 
“(7) ‘High-quarter wages’ means the wages 
paid in the quarter of an individual’s most 
recent base period in which his total wages 
were highest. 

“(8) ‘Regular weekly benefit amount’ 
means the amount of compensation, includ- 
ing dependents’ allowances, payable for a 
week of total unemployment under the State 
law or title XV with respect to an individ- 
ual’s most recent benefit year, but if more 
than one amount was paid in the benefit 
year, then the amount payable for the last 
week of total unemployment before the indi- 
vidual exhausted his benefit rights under 
such law. 

“(9) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Labor of the United States. 

“(10) ‘State’ includes the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

“(11) ‘State agency’ means the agency of 
the State that administers its State law. 

“(12) ‘State law’ means the unemployment 
compensation law of the State, approved by 
the Secretary under section 3304 of the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. 

“(13) ‘Title XV’ means title XV of the 
Social Security Act. 

“(14) ‘Week’, when used with respect to a 
week of unemployment, means a week as 
defined in the applicable State law. 

“(15) ‘Federal qualifying period’ means the 
base period and the immediately preceding 
104 weeks or 8 quarters, as the case may be.” 

Sec. 102. The Social Security Act is 
amended by adding after title XVII thereof 
(added by section 101 of this Act), the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE XVITI—EQUALIZATION GRANTS 
“Qualifications and conditions 


“Sec. 1801. Equalization grants shall be 
made to a State with respect to any calendar 
year after 1963 as provided in this section 
aes 

“(1) the State law has been certified by 
the Secretary under section 3304(c) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, and 

“(2) after October 31, 1966, the State law 
has been certified by the Secretary under 
section 3309(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and 

“(3) the head of the State agency (or the 
Governor of the State) applies therefor with- 
in sixty days after the calendar year for 
which the grant is requested, and the Secre- 
tary determines that the cost of unemploy- 
ment compensation paid under the State law 
during the calendar year for which the grant 
is requested exceeded the greater of 

“(A) 2.7 per centum of wages subject to 
contributions under the State law, or 

“(B) a percentage of wages subject to con- 
tributions under the State law equal to the 
nationwide ratio of unemployment compen- 
sation payments in all the States to the total 
Wages subject to contributions under all 
State laws. 

For purposes of this section wages sub- 
ject to the contributions provisions of State 
laws shall include only the first $3,000 paid 
a worker during each calendar year through 
1965, and the first $5,200 paid a worker dur- 
ing each calendar year after 1965. 

“Amount of Grants 

“Src. 1802. The equalization grant to a 
State with respect to a calendar year shall 
equal two-thirds of the amount by which the 
unemployment compensation paid in the 
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State in the calendar year, exceeded the 
greater of (A) and (B) in section 1801. 


“Payments 
“Certification 

“Sec. 1803. (a) The Secretary shall certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, no later 
than the June 30th following the calendar 
year with respect to which the equalization 
grant is to be made, the amount determined 
under section 1802. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, prior to audit or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office, transfer 
from the Federal unemployment adjustment 
and equalization account to the account of 
the State in the Unemployment Trust Fund 
the amount certified under this subsection 
by the Secretary. 

“Money to be used only for purposes paid 

“(b) Amounts transferred to the account 
of a State pursuant to subsection (a) shall 
be used only for the payment of cash bene- 
fits to individuals with respect to their un- 
employment, exclusive of expenses of admin- 
istration.” 

Sec. 103. Title IX of the Social Security Act 
is amended by adding after the words “under 
section 3304” in section 903(b)(1)(B) the 
words “or section 3309, and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“Federal unemployment adjustment and 
equalization account 


“Establishment of Account 


“Sec. 906(a). There is hereby established 
in the Unemployment Trust Fund a Federal 
unemployment adjustment and equalization 
account. For the purposes provided for in 
section 904(e), such account shall be main- 
tained as a separate book account. Any 
moneys to the credit of the Federal unem- 
ployment adjustment and equalization ac- 
count are hereby made available for the 
payment of Federal unemployment adjust- 
ment benefits provided by title XVII, the 
payments to States provided by section 
1705(d) and the equalization grants author- 
ized by title XVIII. There are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, without fiscal 
year limitation, such amounts as are neces- 
sary to make the payments of benefits pro- 
vided by title XVII to individuals by reason 
of the exhaustion of their rights under title 
XV, and any additional amounts n 
(as repayable advances) for the payment of 
Federal unemployment adjustment benefits 
provided by title XVII, the payments to 
States provided by section 1705(d) and the 
equalization grants authorized by title XVIII. 
The amounts so appropriated shall be trans- 
ferred from time to time to the Federal un- 
employment adjustment and equalization 
account on the basis of estimates by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, after consultation 
with the Secretary of Labor, of the amounts 
required to make such payments. Amounts 
transferred as repayable advances shall be 
repaid without interest, by transfers from 
the Federal unemployment adjustment and 
equalization account to the general fund of 
the Treasury, at such times as the account 
in the Federal unemployment adjustment 
and equalization account is determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Labor, to be adequate 
for such purpose. 


“Transfer from Employment Security Admin- 
istration Account 

“(b) Beginning on January 1 of the fiscal 
year ending on June 30, 1965, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall transfer (as of the close of 
each month) from the employment security 
administration account to the Federal unem- 
ployment adjustment and equalization 
account an amount determined by him to 
equal three-sevenths (3%) of the amount by 
which— 

“(1) transfers to the employment security 
administration account pursuant to subsec- 
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tion (b)(2) of section 901 during such 
month, exceed 

“(2) payments during such month from 
the employment security administration ac- 
count pursuant to subsections (b)(3) and 
(d) of section 901. 

“If for any such month the payments re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) exceed the trans- 
fers referred to in paragraph (1), proper 
adjustments shall be made in the amounts 
subsequently transferred.” 


TITLE Il—AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL UN- 
EMPLOYMENT TAX ACT IN THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


Employers of one or more workers 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 3306 of the- Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
striking out subsection (a). 

(b) Section 3801 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 3301. There is hereby imposed on 
every employer for the calendar year 1964 
and for each calendar year thereafter an ex- 
cise tax, with respect to having individuals 
in his employ, equal to 3.4 percent of the 
total wages (as defined in section 3306(b) ) 
paid by him during the calendar year with 
respect to employment (as defined in section 
3306(c)) after December 31, 1938.” 

Nonprofit organizations 

Sec. 202. Paragraph (8) of section 3306(c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(8)(A) service performed by a duly or- 

» commissioned, or licensed minister 
of a church in the exercise of his ministry 
or by a member of a religious order in the 
exercise of duties required by such order; or 

“(B) service performed in a sheltered 
workshop owned or operated by an organiza- 
tion described in section 501(c)(3) which is 
exempt from income tax under section 
501(a), other than service performed by in- 
structors, foremen, or other regular staff of 
the workshop. As used in this subparagraph 
the term ‘sheltered workshop’ means a 
facility conducted for the purpose (i) of car- 
rying out a program of rehabilitation for in- 
dividuals whose earning capacity is impaired 
by age or physical or mental deficiency or in- 
jury, or (ii) of providing remunerative work 
for individuals who because of their impaired 
physical or mental capacity cannot be readily 
absorbed in the competitive labor market.” 

Sec. 203 (a) Section 3306(g) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
deleting the period at the end thereof, sub- 
stituting a comma and adding: “and in the 
case of an organization described in section 
501 (0) (8) which is exempt from income tax 
under section 501(a) and services for which 
are covered by a State unemployment com- 
pensation law, ‘contributions’ means any 
payment required by a State law to be made 
by such organization into an unemployment 
fund, to the extent that such payments are 
made by it without being deducted or de- 
ductible from the remuneration of indi- 
viduals in its employ.” 

(b) Section 3303(a) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof: “Without regard to the 
limitations of this section, the State law may 
provide for special methods for determining 
the contributions payable by organizations 
described in section 501 (e) (3) which are ex- 
empt from income tax under section 501(a) 
if it also provides for the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation on the basis of serv- 
ice performed for such organizations in the 
same amount, on the same terms, and subject 
to the same conditions as unemployment 
compensation on the basis of service per- 
formed for other employers under the State 
unemployment compensation law.” 

Definition of wages 

Sec. 204. Section 3306 (b) of the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by delet- 
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ing the amount “$3,000” wherever it appears 
and substituting therefor the amount “$5,- 
200”. 

Increase in rate of tax 

No Change in Credits 

Sec. 205. Section 3302(d)(1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
credits against tax) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(1) Rate of Tax Deemed to be 3 percent 
In applying subsection (c), the tax imposed 
by section 3301 shall be computed at the 
rate of 3 percent.” 

Benefit requirements 

Sec. 206. The Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is hereby amended by renumbering 
present section 3309 as section 3310 and in- 
serting a new section 3309 as follows: 

“Sec. 3309. (a) Certification—On Octo- 
tober 31, 1966, and on October 31 of each 
calendar year thereafter, the Secretary of 
Labor shall certify to the Secretary each 
State whose law he finds provides for the 
twelve-month period ending on such October 
31 that the weekly benefit amount and the 
maximum weekly benefit amount payable 
have been in accord with the requirements 
of subsection (b), but he shall not certify 
any State if, after reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for hearing to the State agency, 
he finds that under the State law the weekly 
benefit amount or the maximum weekly 
benefit amount payable have not been in 
accord with the requirements of subsection 
(b), or that with respect to such twelve- 
month period the State failed to comply sub- 
stantially with any such State law provision. 
For any State which is not certified under 
this subsection on any October 31, the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall within ten days there- 
after notify the Secretary of the reduction 
in the credit allowable to taxpayers subject 
to the unemployment compensation law of 
each such State pursuant to section 
3302(c) (4). 

“(b) Requirements— 

“(1) With respect to benefit years begin- 
ning on or after January 1, 1966, the weekly 
benefit amount of any individual shall be 
(A) an amount (exclusive of allowances with 
respect to dependents) equal to at least one- 
half of such individual’s average weekly 
wage as determined by the State agency, or 
(B) the maximum compensation payable 
with respect to such a week under such law, 
whichever is the lesser. 

“(2) The maximum weekly benefit amount 
of any individual shall be an amount equal 
to at least the following percentages of the 
statewide average weekly wage: 

“(A) 50 percent for benefit years begin- 
ning during 1966 and 1967, 

“(B) 60 percent for benefit years begin- 
ning during 1968 and 1969, 

“(C) 6634 percent for benefit years begin- 


ning January 1, 1970 and thereafter. 


Any weekly benefit amount payable under a 
State law may be rounded to an even dollar 
amount in accordance with such State law. 

“(c) Definitions— 

“(1) ‘Benefit year’ means a period not to 
exceed one year beginning subsequent to the 
end of an individual’s base period with re- 
spect to which the limitation of maximum 
duration of compensation is applicable. 

“(2) Base period’ means a period of not 
less than fifty-two consecutive weeks or four 
consecutive calendar quarters ending not 
earlier than six months prior to the begin- 
ning of an individual’s benefit year. 

“(3) High- quarter wages’ means the 
amount of wages for services performed in 
employment covered under the State law 
paid to an individual in that quarter of his 
base period in which such wages were high- 
est, irrespective of the limitation on the 
amount of wages subject to contributions 
under such State law. 
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“(4) ‘Individual’s average weekly wage’ 
means an amount computed in accordance 
with the State law equal to not less than 
(A) one-thirteenth of an individual’s high- 
quarter wages, or (B) the amount obtained 
by dividing the total amount of wages (ir- 
respective of the limitation on the amount 
of wages subject to contributions under the 
State law) paid to such individual during his 
base period by the number of weeks in which 
he performed services in employment coy- 
ered under such law during such period. 

“(5) ‘Statewide average weekly wage’ 
means the amount computed by the State 
agency at least once each year on the basis 
of the aggregate amount of wages, irrespec- 
tive of the limitation on the amount of 
wages subject to contributions under such 
State law, reported by employers as paid for 
services covered under such State unemploy- 
ment compensation law during the period 
of the first four of the last six completed 
calendar quarters prior to the date of the 
computation, divided by a figure represent- 
ing fifty-two times the twelve-month aver- 
age of the number of employees in the pay 
period ending nearest the fifteenth day of 
each month during the same four calendar 
quarters, as reported by such employers. 

“(d) Notice to Governor of Noncertifica- 
tion—If at any time the Secretary of Labor 
has reason to believe that a State may not 
be certified under subsection (a), he shall 
promptly notify the Governor of such State." 
No denial of compensation during training 

Sec. 207. Section 3304(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(7) Compensation shall not be denied 
in such State to an otherwise eligible in- 
dividual for any week because he is in 
training with the approval of the State 
agency; and such individual in training shall 
not be deemed to be not otherwise eligible 
for any such week by reason of availability 
or active search for work requirement of the 
State law or by reason of his having re- 
fused to accept work.” 

Limitation on credit against tar 

Sec. 208. (a) Section 3302(c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new paragraph 
(4) as follows: 

“(4) If the unemployment compensation 
law of a State has not been certified for a 
12-month period ending on October 31 pur- 
suant to section 3309(a), then the total 
credits (after applying subsections (a) and 
(b) and paragraphs (1), (2) and (3) of this 
subsection) otherwise allowable under this 
section for the taxable year in which such 
October 31 occurs in the case of a taxpayer 
subject to the unemployment compensation 
law of such State, shall be reduced by the 
amount by which 2.7 percent exceeds the 
four-week benefit cost rate applicable to such 
State for such taxable year in accordance 
with the notification of the Secretary of 
Labor pursuant to section 3309 (a).“ 

(b) Section 3302 (e) (3) (C) (i) is amended 
by substituting the term 4-year“ for the 
term “5-year”. 

(c) The heading for paragraph (5) of sub- 
section (d) is revised to read 4-year Bene- 
fit Cost Rate”, and the paragraph is amended 
to read: 

“For purposes of subsection (c) (4) and 
subparagraph (C) of subsection (c) (3), the 
four-year benefit cost rate applicable to 
any State for any taxable year is that per- 
centage obtained by dividing— 

“(A) One-fourth of the total compensa- 
tion paid under the State unemployment 
compensation law during the four-year pe- 
riod ending at the close of the first calendar 
year preceding such taxable year, by 
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the calendar year preceding the taxable 
year,” 
Change in certification date 
Sec. 209. (a) Section 3302(a)(1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by 


(1) deleting the phrase “for the taxable 
year” following the word “certified”, 

(2) deleting the period at the end thereof 
and adding the following: “for the twelve- 
month period ending on October 31 of such 
year.” 


(b) Section 3302(b) of 
amended by 

(1) deleting the phrase “for the taxable 
year” following the word “certified”; 

(2) inserting after the words "section 
$303” the following: “for the twelve-month 
period ending on October 31 of such year”; 

(3) deleting the phrase “throughout the 
taxable year” following the words “required 
to pay if” and substituting therefor “in such 
twelve-month period.” 

(c) Section 3303(b)(1) of such Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) On October 31 of each calendar year, 
the Secretary of Labor shall certify to the 
Secretary the law of each State (certified by 
the Secretary of Labor as provided in section 
3304 for the twelve-month period on such 
October 31) with respect to which he finds 
that reduced rates of contributions were al- 
lowable with respect. to such twelve-month 
period only in accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (a).“ 

(d) Section 3303 (b) (2) of such Code is 
amended by 

(1) deleting the phrase “taxable year” 
where it first appears and substituting there- 
for “twelve-month period ending on Octo- 
ber 31”; 

(2) deleting the phrase “on December 31 
of such taxable year” following the words 
“the Secretary of Labor shall” and substitut- 
ing therefor “on such October 31”; 

(3) deleting the words “taxable year” fol- 
lowing the phrase “contributions were allow- 
able with respect to such” and substituting 
therefor “twelve-month period”. 

(e) Section 3303(b)(3) of such Code is 
amended by 

(1) deleting the phrase “taxable year” 
where it first appears and substituting there- 
for “twelve-month period ending on Octo- 
ber 31”; 

(2) deleting the phrase “taxable year” 
where it next appears and substituting there- 
for “twelve-month period”. 

(£) Section 3304(c) of such Code is amend- 
ed by 

(1) deleting the initial phrase “On De- 
cember 31 of each taxable year” and substi- 
tuting therefor “On October 31 of each 
calendar year“; 

(2) deleting the phrase “such taxable 
year” in the first sentence and substituting 
therefor “the 12-month period ending on 
such October 31”. 

(g) Section 3304 (d) of such Code is amend- 
ed by deleting the initial phrase “If, at any 
time during the taxable year,” and substi- 
tuting therefor “If at any time”. 


such Code is 
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TITLE UI—MISCELLANEOUS 


Appointment of Special Advisory Commission 

Sec. 301(a). The Secretary shall, during 
1964, appoint a Special Advisory Commission 
on unemployment compensation for the pur- 


system, especially in relation to the financing 
of the Federal unemployment adjustment 
benefits established by this Act, the gradu- 
ated increase in the maximum weekly benefit 
amount provided by section 206 of this Act, 
the need, if any, for a Federal provision re- 
lating to the wage and employment qualify- 
ing requirements for unemployment com- 
pensation under State laws, and any other 
matters bearing on the Federal-State unem- 
ployment compensation program. 

(b) The Commission shall be appointed by 
the Secretary without regard to the civil- 
service laws and shall consist of 12 persons 
who shall be representative of employers and 


tions with respect to such a program, and 
members of the public. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to en- 
gage such technical assistance as may be re- 
quired to carry out its functions, and the 
Secretary shall, in addition, make available 


as it may require to carry out such functions. 

(d) The Commission shall make a report 
of its findings and recommendations (in- 
cluding recommendations for changes in the 
provisions of the Social Security Act and 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act) to the 
Secretary, such report to be submitted not 
later than October 1, 1966, after which date 
such Commission shall cease to exist. 

(e) Members of the Commission who are 
not regular full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on business of 
the Commission, be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at rates fixed by the Secretary, but 
not exceeding $75.00 per day, including travel 
time; and while so serving away from their 
homes or regular places of business, they may 
be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in Heu of subsistence, as authorized by 
section 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

Effective dates 

Sec. 302. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 201(a) and 202 of this Act shall apply 
with respect to remuneration paid after 1965 
for services performed after 1965. The 
amendments made by section 204 shall apply 
with respect to remuneration paid after 1965. 
The amendments made by section 203 shall 
be effective January 1, 1963, and the amend- 
ments made by sections 206, 207, 208, and 
209 shall be effective January 1, 1966. The 
amendment made by section 201(b) shall 
apply with respect to wages paid after De- 
cember 31, 1963. 


DESIGNATION OF JULY 6, 1963, AS 
TOM SAWYER DAY, U.S.A. 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Missouri has had many great sons 
who have made major contributions to 
the growth and development of our Na- 
tion. But none have left a more lasting 
mark on our society than Samuel L. 
Clemens, better known as Mark Twain, 
born in 1835 at Florida, Mo. 
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With his pen, he painted for the world 
to see the story of the people who lived 
along the Mississippi. In his classic 
“Tom Sawyer,” he immortalized the ad- 
ventures, the happiness, the woes, and 


magnificent, 

youth which can lead only to the dis- 
tress of adults, but always prepared to 
shoulder the responsibilities of life 
which come their way. Can anyone for- 
get Tom and Huck Finn as they observe 
their funeral rites from the gallery of 
the church, or can anyone forget Tom’s 
strength and courage when he and 
Becky Thatcher are lost in the cave. 

In our present-day society as we con- 
cern ourselves with juvenile delinquency, 
its causes and its cures, it would do us 
well to occasionally turn our thoughts 
toward this boy of fiction who stands 
so tall. We might learn a lesson or two 
which would be of help in understand- 
ing today’s problems. While the setting 
may be different, the American boy to- 
day is the same boy as the one who 
floated on the Mississippi, crept through 
the graveyard at midnight, and con- 
vinced his friends it was fun to white- 
wash a wooden fence. 

Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a joint resolution 
which would designate July 6, 1963, as 
Tom Sawyer Day, U.S.A. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 81) 
designating July 6, 1963, as Tom Sawyer 
Day, U.S.A., introduced by Mr. Lonc of 
Missouri (for himself and Mr. Syminc- 
TON), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


FEDERAL AND STATE PROGRAMS 
RELATING TO OUTDOOR RECREA- 
TION—CHANGE OF CONFEREE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. JorpAn] be sub- 
stituted as a conferee on Senate bill 20, 
to promote the coordination and develop- 
ment of effective Federal and State pro- 
grams relating to outdoor recreation, and 
for other purposes, for the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. I 
am told that this has been approved by 
the conferees, and that the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado is absent on official 
business; and apparently the conference 
will meet today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON INTER- 
AGENCY COORDINATION IN ENVI- 
RONMENTAL HAZARDS—PESTI- 
CIDE CONTROL 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I wish 

to announce that the Subcommittee on 


Reorganization and International Or- 
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ganizations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations will begin public 
hearings on May 16 on the control of 
pesticides and other chemical poisons. 
This is the first in a series of planned 
inquiries into problems of interagency 
coordination in environmental hazards. 

Dr. Jerome Wiesner, Special Assistant 
to the President for Science and Tech- 
nology, will appear as the leadoff wit- 
ness. Scheduled to testify next week 
are Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Anthony Celebrezze, on May 21; 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall, 
on May 22; and Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman, on May 23. 

These hearings mark the beginning 
of our study of “Interagency Coordina- 
tion in Environmental Hazards,” an- 
nounced by Subcommittee Chairman 
HUBERT HUMPHREY last month. 

It is especially difficult to bring co- 
ordination to the fields of chemical poi- 
son research and regulation. Regulatory 
activities are carried on in both the 
Department of Agriculture and the Food 
and Drug Administration. Research is 
conducted in the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Public Health Service, and the 
Department of the Interior. 

Moreover, various Federal agencies— 
Forest Service, Corps of Engineers, Pub- 
lic Health Service—actually use these 
products in their operating programs. 

How do these various agencies admin- 
ister the programs under their jurisdic- 
tion? How do they look at the pesticide 
problem itself? We will seek answers to 
these at our first hearings. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address delivered by Senator DOUGLAS on 
the subject of rail mergers at the convention 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
in Detroit on May 8, 1963. 

By Mr. CASE: 

Statement by him relating to the award 
to the Emerson Public Library, Emerson, N.J., 
of a 1963 Book-of-the-Month Award. 


TRIBUTE TO WILBUR D. MATSON 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in 
rustic McConnelsville, on the Muskin- 
gum River in Morgan County, Ohio, 
lives and works Mr. Wilbur D. Matson, a 
distinguished citizen of our State. 
Morgan County has a population of 
12,747; McConnelsville, its county seat, 
a population of 2,257. They are situ- 
ated in the Muskingum Valley, through 
which flows the beautiful M 
River. It empties into the Ohio River, 
about 35 miles away. 

No lovelier area was to be found any- 
where in Ohio before its tree-covered, 
grass-covered, and shrub-covered hills 
were denuded of their vegetation by the 
strip miners of coal, who struck indiffer- 
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ently with huge claw shovels capable of 
removing 50 tons at each bite. 

Wilbur D. Matson in his youth was a 
lawyer; his love, however, was in writ- 
ing. In 1918, he became the editor of 
the Morgan County Herald. His nat- 
ural gift as a writer and his clear and 
constructive thinking would have made 
him a success in journalism in which- 
ever metropolitan center he might have 
settled. He has been devoted to good 
government and to the purpose of pre- 
serving the life of our country. He has 
fought to preserve the natural scenic 
beauty of his area, the cleanliness of 
the streams and creeks, and the life of 
the trees, the grasses, the shrubs, the 
flowers, and the other natural coverage 
of the land. 

His affection for the Muskingum 
Valley, the town of McConnelsville, and 
the county of Morgan kept him in his 
native area. With due respect for 
other writers of Ohio, I am obliged to 
say that I have always found rich en- 
joyment in reading the writings of Mr. 
Matson, which, although in prose, have 
all the attributes of inspiring poetry. 

On May 3, Mr. Wilbur D. Matson was 
honored by his fellow newsmen for his 
lifetime of outstanding service to jour- 
nalism, No worthier person in all Ohio 
could have been chosen for that honor. 

I want to join with his associates in 
expressing felicitation to this distin- 
guished journalist. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a newspaper article which 
appeared in the May 5 issue of the 
Athens Messenger be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILBUR D. Matson HONORED FOR LIFETIME 
OF SERVICE TO JOURNALISM 

Wilbur D. Matson, veteran editor and co- 
publisher of the Morgan County Herald, Mc- 
Connelsville, was honored Friday night by 
fellow newsmen for his lifetime of outstand- 
ing service to journalism. 

The occasion was the spring banquet of 
the Southeastern Ohio Newspaper Associa- 
tion and Sigma Delta Chi and Theta Sigma 
Phi, journalism fraternities. Dr. Alphus 
Christensen, president of Rio Grande Col- 
lege, was guest speaker. 

The Matson award was made by William 
S. Miller, Logan, president of the SEO news- 
paper association. He said Matson was first 
a lawyer and in 1918 he became editor of 
the Morgan County paper. 

His editorials have been reprinted in the 
New York Times, Wall Street Journal, New 
York Herald Tribune, Chicago Tribune and 
many Ohio newspapers. He is a personal 
friend of Herbert Hoover and was a friend 
of the late Robert A. Taft. A Republican 
leader, he was a delegate four times from 
his 15th district to the party’s national con- 
vention. 

Miller said, “The only important thing in 
a newspaper is content. The typography 
and appearance are only frills. Wilbur Mat- 
son has stood as a monument to that fact 
for 45 years.” 

“Journalism provides for the general pub- 
lic and the news industry the last source in 
English composition,” Dr. Christensen said. 
Most English majors in colleges are litera- 
ture majors, he said, probably because it is 
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easier and more interesting. Writing is hard 
work, the president said. He predicted in 
the future colleges will be looking to jour- 
nalism schools for composition teachers. 

Dr. Christensen discussed both sides of 
the argument on the value of journalism 
schools compared with liberal arts studies. 
He said journalism courses offer composition, 
ethics, government, logic, philosophy and 
law in addition to the fundamentals of news- 
paper work. 

Among those introduced were William 
Evans and Haskell Short, Columbus, United 
Press International; William Ortell, Colum- 
bus, executive secretary of the Ohio News- 
paper Association; Dr. L. J. Hortin, director 
of the Ohio University School of Journal- 
ism; George Starr Lasher, former journal- 
ism school director; and former State Sen- 
ator J. Sherman Porter, Gallipolis. 

During the afternoon, the newspaper as- 
sociation elected Dwight Wetherholt, editor 
of the Gallipolis Tribune, as president; John 
Ward, news editor of the Athens Messenger, 
vice president, and Dr. Hortin was reelected 
executive secretary of the group. 

After the business meeting the members 
toured new facilities at the Messenger. 


OHIO’S PENDING STRIP MINE BILL 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
gratified to learn that there is now pend- 
ing in the Ohio Legislature a bill which 
would substantially strengthen Ohio’s 
present strip mine law. The bill has 
been introduced by State Senator Ed 
Witmer, of Canton, Ohio, and cospon- 
sored by State Senator Oliver Ocasek, of 
Northfield, Ohio. I commend these two 
senators for their foresight and their 
acknowledgment of a very serious eco- 
nomic problem that is being faced by the 
27 counties in which coal stripping is 
conducted. I am indeed hopeful that the 
Ohio Legislature will approve this bill, 
and that it will be enacted into law. 

I want to congratulate the Ohio Leg- 
islature for turning down a recently in- 
troduced bill which would have permit- 
ted extensive strip mining operations in 
State parks, State forests, and on other 
public lands. Enactment of such a bill 
would have been disastrous. 

I realize that without question there 
will be vigorous attempts by powerful 
lobby groups either to delay action on 
this bill or to weaken it. However, Ohio 
deserves and needs a strip mine law that 
will require more adequate and complete 
reclamation of spoil banks. 

During my administration as Governor 
of Ohio, after many unsuccessful at- 
tempts, there was finally enacted a strip 
mine reclamation law requiring strip 
mine operators to restore the usefulness 
of the land by a degree of leveling of spoil 
banks and planting of them in grasses 
and trees. Although it has been helpful 
in land restoration, I have always felt 
that it should have required stricter con- 
servation and restoration measures. 
Now, after more than 10 years of expe- 
rience with the inadequate reclamation 
of spoil banks, Ohio should accept noth- 
ing less than the provisions contained in 
S. 322, the pending bill. 

I want to point out that while strip 
mining in Ohio is a big business, and 
that although up to the present time 
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only 183,000 acres in 27 counties have 
been stripped, it will grow much larger, 
spreading into new areas, and will ulti- 
mately consume upwards of one-half 
million acres, which is equivalent to the 
entire area of Franklin County and half 
of Pickaway County, Ohio. Unless ade- 
quate reclamation is done, the future 
economies of the affected counties will 
be very seriously threatened. 

Recently, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority made an extensive appraisal of 
coal strip mining and its effects. The 
report reveals that stripping substanti- 
ally reduces land values and ad valorem 
taxes. It pointed out that tax decreases 
following strip mining in one instance 
ranged from 13 to 53 percent. In an- 
other instance, the assessment of the 
land being stripped rose from $15 to $130 
per acre, and then, after mining, dropped 
to 75 cents. 

Mr. President, it is very easy to see 
that the future capability of many Ohio 
counties to support their schools and 
local governments is seriously threat- 
ened unless adequate restrictive meas- 
ures are taken, as provided in this bill. 
Unless the self-sufficiency of this vast 
potential strip-mine area is preserved or 
restored, the same area will soon become 
dependent upon Federal help, through 

programs such as area redevelopment, 
aid to depressed areas, ete. 

Mr. President, those opposing recla- 
mation and restoration of strip-mine 
areas falsely point out that the cost is 
excessive, in relation to the profits from 
strip mining or the original value of the 
land. According to the TVA report, rec- 
lamation cost ranged from 1 to 3 cents 
per ton of coal mined through the strip- 
mining process, It is estimated that the 
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cost per ton for practically complete rec- 
lamation, including reforestation of the 
spoil banks or the planting of the leveled 
land in grasses, would not exceed 5 cents 
per ton, on the average. 

Here are some facts that are little 
known in Ohio: In 1960, according to a 
report given to me by the U.S. Internal 
Revenue Service, 265 strip mines in Ohio 
produced 23,883,289 tons of coal, at an 
average value of $3.64 per ton, f.o.b. 
mine. The estimated total gross value 
of this 1960 production was $86,935,171.- 
96. Through a provision in our Federal 
tax laws, these strip mine operators were 
given, in 1960, a Federal subsidy amount- 
ing to $8,335,267.86—this resulting from 
the 10-percent depletion allowance. 

For the year 1961, 260 strip mine op- 
erators producing 22,463,370 tons re- 
ported gross earnings of $80,194,230.90, 
and received their usual subsidy, through 
the 10-percent depletion allowance, of 
$7,682,472.54. Yet, many of these op- 
erators say that they cannot afford to 
spend a few cents per ton, out of their 
earnings, to reclaim the land they de- 
stroy. 

Based on the tonnage in Ohio for 1960, 
considering the subsidy or depletion al- 
lowance for that year, the operators were 
given a Federal tax credit of 35 cents for 
every ton produced. Written into our 
Federal tax laws is a provision for a 
depletion allowance to firms engaged in 
the extraction of minerals, including oil, 
gas, coal, and so forth. The percentage 
of depletion allowance varies, depending 
upon the type of mineral. Supposedly, 
the purpose of this depletion allowance, 
which actually is a Federal subsidy, is to 
compensate the extracting industry for 
the ultimate exhaustion of the mineral, 
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plus providing it with funds for the ex- 
ploration of new sources or locations of 
minerals. Strip mine operators in Ohio 
have long known the exact locations of 
all strippable areas. This annual $8 mil- 
lion windfall to them is unnecessary for 
future exploration. It would be better 
if this money were used to reclaim the 
land that they have completely depleted. 

Mr. President, the tremendous Federal 
subsidy through the 10-percent depletion 
allowance has astounded me. I had no 
idea that it reached such figures. I have 
before me tables, prepared by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, showing the 
number of strip mining operations for 
the years 1960 and 1961 in 23 States. 
The tables give the State-by-State pro- 
duction in tons; the average value per 
ton, f.o.b. mine; the estimated total gross 
value in dollars; and, among other 
things, and most important, the total 
depletion allowance or subsidy allowed 
these operators. The Federal 
for the year 1960, for all States men- 
tioned in these tables, was $44,024,049.44; 
for the year 1961, the total was $42,948,- 
306.03. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that these two tables be placed 
at this point in the Recor», as a part of 
my remarks. 

Mr. President, I contemplate submit- 
ting to one of the tax bills that will come 
to the Senate an amendment requiring 
that at least one-half of the 10-percent 
depletion allowance granted to operators 
in each State be set up, by law, in special 
funds, allocated to the individual States 
affected by strip mining, to be used in 
land reclamation and restoration. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimated maximum depletion deduction allowable, bituminous coal, lignite (strip mining), year 1960 


State 


39 2, 558, 414 $5.06 $12, 945, 574. 84 $383, 762. 10 $12, 561, 812. 24 $1, 256, 181. 27 19.6 
6 655, 489 8. 90 5, 833, 852. 10 98, 323. 35 5, 735, 528.75 573, 552. 8B 90.7 
10 296, 249 7.30 2, 162, 617. 70 44, 437. 35 2, 118, 180. 35 2T1, 818. 04 72.4 
7 692, 849 3.73 2, 584, 326. 77 103, 927. 35 2, 480; 399. 42 248, 039. 94 19.2 
69 22, 670, 585 4.01 90, 909, 045. 85 3. 400, 587. 75 87, 508, 458. 10 8, 750, 845. 81 49.3 
47 10, 784, 967 3.82 41, 198, 573. 94 1, 617, 745. 05 39, 580, 828. 89 3, 958, 082. 89 69.4 
25 867, 924 3.41 2, 959, 620. 84 130, 188. 60 2, 829, 432. 24 282, 943. 22 81.3 
11 884, 680 4.71 4, 166, 889. 90 132, 703. 50 4, 034,186. 40 403, 418, 64 99.6 
129 19, 672, 192 3.34 65, 705, 121. 28 2.950, 828. 80 62, 754, 292. 48 6, 275, 429. 25 29.4 
37 487, 636 3.32 1, 618, 951. 62 73, 145. 40 1, 545, 806. 12 154, 580. 61 65.2 
23 2, 801, 937 4.28 11, 992, 290. 36 420, 290. 55 11, 571, 999. 81 1, 157, 199. 98 96. 9 
5 197, 430 212 418, 551. 60 29, 614. 50 388, 937. 10 38, 893. 71 63.0 
1 45, 000 4.59 206, 550. 00 6, 750. 00 199, 800. 00 19, 980. 00 15.3 
31 2, 522, 552 2.29 5, 776, 644. 08 378, 382. 80 5, 398, 261. 28 539, 826. 13 99.9 
265 23, 883, 289 3.64 86, 935, 171. 90 3,582, 493. 35 83, 352, 678. 61 8, 335, 267. 86 70.3 
15 1, 093, 965 6.29 6, 881, 039. 85 164, 094. 75 6,716, 945. 10 671, 004. 51 81.5 
553 20,875, 533 3.68 76, 821, 961. 44 3, 131,329. 95 73, 690, 631. 49 7, 369, 063. 15 31.9 
1 20, 448 4.08 83, 427. 84 3, 067. 20 80, 360. 64 8, 036. 06 100.0 
7 1, 763, 913 3.36 5, 926, 747.68 264, 586. 95 5, 662, 160. 73 566, 216.07 29.8 
35 1, 370, 864 3.17 4, 345, 638. 88 205, 629. 00 4, 140, 008. 88 414, 000. 99 49 
1 16,177 9.75 157, 725. 75 2, 426. 55 156, 299. 20 15, 529. 92 7.1 
1⁴⁰ 6, 754, 001 3. 66 24, 719, 643. 66 1.013, 100. 15 23, 706, 543. 51 2, 370, 654. 36 5.7 
9 1,713, 384 2.30 4, 797, 475. 20 257, 007. 60 4, 540, 487. 60 454, 056. 76 84.6 
664 459, 147, 448. 14 . 60 44, 024, 049. 44 
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Scuepu.te No. 2 
Estimated mazimum depletion deduction allowable, bituminous coal, lignite (strip mining), year 1961 


1963 


Production 


verage 
(net tons)? | value ſ. o. b. 
mine * 


rate * e 

44 2, 701, 052 84. 79 $12, 938, 039. 08 $405, 157. 80 $12, 532, 831.28 | $1, 253, 288. 13 20.9 

4 627, 537 8.17 5, 126, 977. 29 94, 130, 55 5, 032, 846. 74 503, 284. 67 85.2 

10 230, 341 6.75 1, 554, 801, 75 34, 55L 15 1, 520, 250. 60 152, 025. 06 58. 3 

6 521. 368 3. 68 1. 918, 634. 24 78, 205. 20 1, 840, 429. 04 184, 042. 90 14.2 

61 22. 785, 504 3.96 90, 230, 595. 84 3, 417, 825. 60 86, 812, 770. 24 8, 681, 277. 02 50. 4 

40 10, 497, 306 3.79 39, 784, 789. 74 1, 574, 595. 90 38, 210, 193. 84 3, 821, 019. 38 60. 5 

— 26 779, 600 3.43 2, 674, 028. 00 116, 940. 00 2.557, 088. 00 255, 708. 80 84.1 

9 661, 876 4. 67 3, 090, 960. 92 99, 281. 40 2, 991, 679. 52 299, 167. 95 99.7 

m 21, 453, 691 3. 30 72, 084, 401, 76 3, 218, 053. 65 68, 866, 348. 11 6, 886, 634. 81 34.0 

33 470, 263 321 1, 509, 544. 23 70, 539. 45 1, 439, 004. 78 143, 900. 48 62. 1 

10 2. 867, 037 4.25 12, 184, 907. 25 430, 055. 55 11, 754, 851. 70 1, 175, 485. 17 2.4 

4 271, 008 2. 04 552, 856. 32 40, 651. 20 512, 205. 12 51, 220. 51 73.1 

1 15, 248 5.03 76, 697. 44 2, 287. 20 74, 410. 24 7, 441. 02 37 

31 2, 724, 289 2.25 6, 129, 650. 25 408, 643. 35 5, 721, 006, 90 572, 100. 69 99.9 

260 22, 463, 370 3.57 80, 194, 230. 90 3, 369, 505, 50 76, 824, 725. 40 7, 082, 472. 54 69.7 

17 832, 844 6.18 5, 455, 975. 92 132, 426. 60 5, 323, 549. 32 532, 354. 93 85.6 

535 20, 744, 848 3. 60 74, 681, 452. 80 3, 111, 727. 20 71, 569, 725. 60 7, 156, 972. 56 33.1 

5 1 17, 805 4.20 74, 781, 00 2, 670. 75 72, 110. 25 7.211. 02 100. 0 

‘Tennessee. 65 1, 761, 170 3.39 5, 970, 366. 30 264, 175. 50 5, 706, 190. 80 570, 619. 08 30. 1 
Virginia. 36 1, 412, 341 2.98 4, 208, 776. 18 211, 851. 15 3, 996, 925. 03 399, 692. 50 4.7 
Wash 1 6, 382 9.71 61, 969. 22 957. 30 61, O11. 92 6, 101, 19 3.3 
West Vrin — 154 5, 860, 083 3.55 20, 803, 294. 65 879, 012. 45 19, 924, 282. 20 1, 992, 428. 22 5.2 
Bent SEE ROO EC I a 9 2, 224, 121 2.91 6, 472, 192. 11 333, 618. 15 6, 138, 573. 96 613, 857. 40 83.0 
Total or overall average———- 121, 979, 084 447, 779,923. 19 | 18, 296, 862. 00 42, 948, 306. o 
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THE CHANGING SITUATION IN 
HUNGARY 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
February 12, I made the following state- 
ment: 

Recently, I expressed my concern about the 
foreseeable fate of the resolutions adopted in 
late 1956, and early 1957, by the United Na- 
tions condemning the wrongful intrusion of 
the military might of Communist Russia in 
subduing the uprising of the Hungarian 
patriots. 

As of this day the demands of the United 
Nations are still in force and still disregarded 
by Communist Russia. The resolutions 
adopted among other things called for free 
elections so that the people could choose 
their own government; for the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Hungarian soil; and for 
& general amnesty for the participants in the 
1956 uprising. 

It is now 6 years later, none of the man 
dates of the United Nations have been car- 
ried into effect. The framework of repres- 
sion by Communist Russia remains 
unchanged. It is a sad plight and bespeaks 
with vigor the ability of Communist Russia 
to defy the United Nations. 

In this session of the United Nations, Sir 
Leslie Munro, who has been the most vigor- 
ous proponent of the need of action on this 
issue Red Russia has been, through 
the pressure taken by our Government, re- 
moved as the United Nations special repre- 
sentative on the question of Hungary and 
substituted by Mr. U Thant. To my distress 
and that of many others of the United States, 
the Secretary General, U Thant, intermit- 
tently and especially since the recent Cuban 
episode has been speaking in a degree far in 
excess of what the facts justify—about the 
peaceful purposes of Communist Russia and 
Khrushchev. In fact his words would seem 
to indicate that in the Cuban issue, U Thant 
is of the belief that Khrushchev is entitled to 
the gratitude of the people of the world for 
his willingness to follow a course avoiding 
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all-out war. Mr. U Thant thus completely 
forgets the fact that it was Khrushchev and 
Khrushchev alone who initially procured the 
delivery of the missiles and the Russian 
troops in Cuba. 

The sympathizers of the Hungarian pa- 
triots of 1956 and of the plight of Hungary 
have reason to be apprehensive of what will 
happen in the United Nations with respect 
to this Hungarian issue. 

We have the recent revelation carried by 
an Associated Press story dated January 5, 
1963, that through the orders of Mr. U Thant, 
the United Nations was not to beam any 
more messages to Hungary over their Geneva 
station. 

On January 16—not wanting to believe 
that this order was issued by Mr. U Thant— 
I wrote a letter to the State Department 
making inquiry about the report and pro- 
testing against the action if it in fact had 
taken place. 

Why have we suddenly decided that there 
shall be no more beaming of the truth to the 
people of Hungary? No reasonable answer 
can be given to that question, particularly, 
if we concede that the broadcasting of mes- 
sages prior to this year was justified. 

Today, I have been informed that such an 
order was issued and that the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations, “immediately pro- 
tested the Secretary General's decision to 
discontinue the broadcasts and has raised the 
matter personally with him.” 

That our Government protested the deci- 
sion of Mr. U Thant is, of course, commenda- 
ble but not adequate. Why did he issue this 
order? Doesn't his direction to discontinue 
the broadcasts into Hungary give credence to 
the rumor that the Hungarian issue will be 
swept under the rug? What faith can the 
people of the world have in us or in the 
United Nations if the flagrant conduct of 
Communist Russia against the Hungarians is 
to be forgotten or condoned? 

On May 10, 1962, the London Economist 
carried the story that Red Russia had agreed 
to vote for Mr. U Thant as the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and to release 


Cardinal Mindszenty and some 20 other im- 
prisoned leaders of the 1956 revolution, if the 
United States would discontinue its demands 
before the United Nations for a discussion 
of the Hungarian revolution issues. 

Our State Department has denied this 
story but in spite of the denials, the stories 
persist in the public press. Recent develop- 
ments seem to have some relationship with 
the story carried as early as 8 months ago in 
the London Economist, on what was in the 
making. 

Mr. U Thant has been chosen as Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. Sir Leslie 
Munroe, the most vigorous proponent of the 
need of the United Nations taking action on 
the Hungarian issue against Red Russia, has 
been removed from his post, and the work of 
Sir Leslie Munroe specifically undertaken by 
Mr. U Thant. 

Orders were issued by Mr. U Thant that 
the United Nations was not to beam any- 
more messages out of its Geneva station to 
Hungary. The orders issued by the United 
Nations in late 1956, and early 1957, remain 
unobeyed by Red Russia. 

If the United Nations drops its demands 
for rectification of the wrongs committed 
by Red Russia against the Hungarian people 
related to the 1956 uprising in exchange for 
the release of Cardinal Mindszenty and some 
20 imprisoned Hungarian leaders, a grave 
wrong will have been committed the 
Hungarian people and the brave patriots 
living and dead who participated in the up- 
rising. It would likewise constitute a wrong 
against the people of the United States. 
Red Russia and the present Hungarian gov- 
ernment would be giving up nothing except 
doing what in good conscience and morals 
it ought to do. On the other hand, the peo- 
ple of the free world would be giving up the 
positive right to have the United Nations 
act officially upon a grave wrong committed 
by Red Russia and the puppet Hungarian 
government against the people of Hungary. 

I should venture to say that Cardinal 
Mindszenty and the twenty imprisoned 
leaders with their great heroic background 
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and devotion to the cause of free men would 
cry out vigorously against having the Hun- 
garian people pay such a costly price for 
their liberation. 


Mr. President, I am distressed now, 
more than ever, to learn that the 
thoughts which I expressed then are now 
being corroborated by the action which 
has occurred. A few days ago the State 
Department issued a report on the 
changing situation in Hungary. The 
report confirms the fear of Hungarian 
patriots and the friends of liberty 
throughout the world that we contem- 
plate dropping, in the United Nations, 
our pressure to have the resolutions 
which were adopted in 1956 discussed 
and put into execution. 

I believe a serious wrong is being com- 
mitted. The Hungarian patriots and 
the Hungarian people are being wronged. 
I disapprove of the United States aban- 
doning its duty to the administration 
of justice in the United Nations; for by 
doing so our image especially with the 
captive nations will be further marred 
and blemished. 


The report of the State Department 
issued on May 9 reads as follows: 


REPORT ON THE CHANGING SITUATION IN 
HUNGARY 


1. Repression and revolution: From 1947 
to 1956 the Stalinist regime of Matyas Rakosi 
subjected the Hungarian people to a ruthless 
and severely repressive rule. Its brutal ex- 
cesses led ultimately, through a period of 
intense ferment, to the spontaneous national 
uprising of the Hungarian people in October- 
November 1956. The Hungarian revolution 
was suppressed by massive Soviet armed in- 
tervention and was followed by a period of 
harsh reprisals and renewed repression. 

2. Lasting impact of Hungarian revolu- 
tion: Despite its immediate aspect of tragic 
failure, the 1956 Hungarian revolution was 
a moment of truth not only for Hungary 
but also for all of the Soviet-dominated na- 
tions of Eastern Europe. It was an affirma- 
tion of the historic truth that no governing 
system or authority can with impunity 
totally ignore the rights and aspirations of 
the people. In this sense the impact of the 
revolution on both governments and peoples 
in Eastern Europe is enduring, and its ulti- 
mate effects cannot even now be fully as- 
sessed. The continuing impact of the revo- 
lution has doubtless influenced the Kadar 
government to move away from the system of 
repression with measures of moderation. 
Thus in 1960 and 1961 the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, under both external and internal 
pressures as well as encouragement from the 
United States and other Western govern- 
ments, began to manifest increasing concern 
to achieve internal stability, a better work- 
ing relationship with the people, and an 
easement in its relations with the West. By 
early 1962 this concern of the Hungarian 
Government was given a more definite and 
positive expression as an internal policy of 
conciliation and an external policy of im- 
provement of relations with the West. The 
developments that have taken place are en- 
couraging for they have substantially im- 
proved the situation and prospects of the 
Hungarian people. 

8. General amnesty of March 22, 1963: A 
long-rumored and long-awaited amnesty of 
sweeping character was announced by Pre- 
mier Kadar to the newly elected Hungarian 
Parliament on March 21; it entered into 
force the following day; and its implementa- 
tion became effective immediately. Briefly 
summarized, the amnesty appears to apply to 
most, if not all, of the 1956 political prisoners 
as well as to various other categories of im- 
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prisoned persons not connected with the 
1956 events. The number of persons affected 
by the amnesty has been estimated by some 
Western news agencies as high as 10,000 but 
more sober estimates place the total figure 
at between 3,000 and 4,000 of whom a large 
part were political prisoners. 

The Hungarian Government itself has 
issued no figures or lists of names. It is 
known, however, that Prof. Istvan Bibo, a 
well-known member of Imre Nagy's last 
cabinet and outstanding intellectual of the 
1956 revolution who was sentenced to life 
imprisonment, has been released. Various 
other prominent 1956 personalities known to 
have been in prison prior to the amnesty 
are reliably reported to have been released. 
While there are various detailed aspects of 
the amnesty and its implementation which 
cannot be definitely assessed for the present, 
its general scope and the progress of its 
implementation mark it as a constructive 
move. 

4. Other measures of moderation: The 
Hungarian amnesty occurred against a back- 
ground of other measures taken by the Hun- 
garian Government during the past 2 years 
which reflect an amelioration of conditions, 

In the party and government bureaucracy, 
the Kadar government has pursued a pro- 
gram of extersive de-Stalinization at both 
national and local levels. Rakosi, Gero, and 
23 other political figures of the Stalinist 
period were formally expelled from the party 
in 1962. The Communist police apparatus 
has come under firmer control by high polit- 
ical authority, and arbitrary police powers 
and police terror, so characteristic of the 
Rakosi regime, have been curbed, The adop- 
tion of a new criminal code early in 1962 
and the removal of several notorious figures 
from the upper ranks of the judiciary in 
September 1962 further emphasize the effort 
to correct judicial abuses. The conciliatory 
dictum affirmed by Kadar at the Hungarian 
Party Congress in November 1962 that “who- 
ever is not against us is with us” is a sharp 
reversal of the concept applied by the Rakosi 
regime and deemphasizes the class struggle. 
Its practical application is reflected in the 
admission of qualified candidates, irrespec- 
tive of social origin, to universities and of 
substantial numbers of nonparty candidates 
to elective positions and to technical and 
managerial jobs, including key posts in agri- 
cultural collectives. 

There has been a gradual shift in the Hun- 
garian Government’s attitude toward rela- 
tions with the churches since mid-1961. In 
marked contrast to the former policy. of open 
hostility and systematic harassment, the 
present policy appears aimed at some sort 
of accommodation with the Vatican and a 
situation permitting the churches to exercise 
increased control over their affairs and to en- 
gage in more vigorous religious activity. 
During the past 2 years the Government 
has also followed a conciliatory policy toward 
the intellectual and cultural community in 
Hungary. More U.S. and Western movies 
are being shown in Hungary than in any 
other Soviet bloc country except Poland. 
Passport and visa restrictions have been re- 
laxed to permit a comparatively large in- 
crease of travel from Hungary to the West 
and from the West to Hungary. There is 
wide agreement among observers that Hun- 
garians today can express themselves with 
a latitude unusual in the Soviet bloc. 

Some of the most interesting changes in 
the Hungarian internal scene have occurred 
in the agricultural field. While Hungary’s 
agriculture is largely collectivized, Hungarian 
agricultural policy has been increasingly 
pragmatic. It has stressed the provision of 
material incentives to the peasants, official 
support for the permanent maintenance of 
small private holdings by members of co- 
operatives, and the importance to the na- 
tional economy of the production from such 
household plots. 
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Finally it is noteworthy that the Hun- 
garian Government has evidenced some re- 
gard for the Hungarian national spirit and 
some degree of autonomy in its relationship 
with Moscow. This is most clearly reflected, 
perhaps, in the increasing concern that the 
Government has manifested to improve the 
material welfare of the Hungarian people 
and to establish a broader base of popular 
cooperation. 

5. Conclusions: The foregoing develop- 
ments and policy shifts in Hungary should 
be viewed objectively and in proper perspec- 
tive. Assessed by Western democratic stand- 
ards, the changes may appear as relatively 
limited concessions to the rights and inter- 
ests of the Hungarian people since Hungary 
continues to be a Communist state within 
the Soviet bloc. But present conditions are 
a decided improvement over those that pre- 
vailed during the Rakosi era or in the early 
aftermath of the 1956 revolution. It is also 
clear that the present situation of the Hun- 
garian people is relatively better than that 
of the peoples in other Soviet bloc countries 
except Poland. 


HEALTH CARE THE KERR-MILLS 
WAY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, 2 years 
ago the Iowa Legislature passed an en- 
abling act to implement the Kerr-Mills 
Act. This year the Iowa Legislature 
passed a substantial appropriation in 
the amount of $1.68 million to implement 
the Kerr-Mills Act. 

In the May 9 issue of the Des Moines 
Register appears a lead editorial entitled 
“Health Care the Kerr-Mills Way.” The 
editorial comments on the action of the 
Iowa Legislature and points out that the 
legislature has now provided an oppor- 
tunity to see whether or not the Kerr- 
Mills Act will meet the needs which its 
authors envisioned. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HEALTH CARE THE KERR-MILLS Way 


The legislature’s action in voting $1.68 
million to implement the Kerr-Mills Act 
assures elderly, needy Iowans of help in meet- 
ing their medical care needs. 

How much help each individual gets is as 
yet undetermined. The State appropriation, 
together with Federal matching funds, will 
make possible a total medical care program 
of $4 million a year for those 65 and over 
whose incomes make them ineligible for old 
age assistance but who have difficulty pro- 
viding for their health needs. 

The legislature has given the State board 
of social welfare wide latitude to decide which 
services should be provided. The only legis- 
lative restriction is a requirement that care 
in nursing homes be limited to 180 days, 
following hospitalization. This is a wise 
restriction intended to discourage transfer of 
long-term nursing home patients on old age 
assistance to the new program. Many such 
patients have been transferred in other 
States despite the clear intent of Congress 
that this program should serve the “near 
needy”, rather than the indigent already 
eligible for help. 

The number of Iowans aided under the 
Kerr-Mills plan depends on the kind of 
health services made available, and how many 
can meet the eligibility standards established 
by the assembly. To qualify for help, an 
individual must have spent $50 of his own 
funds for medical assistance during the pre- 
ceding 12 months. He cannot have annual 
income after deduction of medical expenses 
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of more than $1,500 if single or more than 
$2,200 if married, A single applicant is not 
eligible if his total resources exceed $2,000 
and married couples are ineligible for help 
if their resources exceed $3,000. 

Opponents of the plan for medical care 
for all aged—regardless of income—financed 
through the social security system, look to 
the Kerr-Mills approach as a key answer to 
the problem of providing health care for the 
elderly. The extent to which the Kerr-Mills 
plan aids those needing help in Iowa will 
be watched with interest throughout the 
country. With 12 percent of Iowans in the 
over-65 age bracket, Iowa has the highest 
proportion of elderly persons in its popula- 
tion of any State. Senator ABRAHAM RIBI- 
corr, Democrat, of Connecticut, contended 
during his recent visit to Des Moines that 
Iowa has special need of Federal medicare 
because of this. 

The action of the assembly in directing a 
private insurance agency to process claims 
and write checks for health services gives 
the Iowa program additional national inter- 
est. One main purpose of the requirement 
is to encourage health care for the “near 
needy” through private health insurance cov- 
erage with the aid of public funds. 

Congress, in rejecting the Federal social 
security approach in favor of Kerr-Mills, in 
effect gave critics of Medicare a chance to 
prove their contention that they have a 
better way. The legislature has now pro- 
vided such an opportunity in Iowa. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time al- 
lotted for morning business has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that another 5 
minutes be permitted for morning busi- 
ness, after which time I hope to bring 
up the conference report on the supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


FISCAL INTEGRITY IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the lead 
editorial in today’s issue of the Wall 
Street Journal entitled “Oblivious of the 
Obvious,” comments on the recent state- 
ments by former President Eisenhower 
relating to fiscal integrity in the Federal 
Government, and particularly his warn- 
ings relating to inflation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OBLIVIOUS OF THE OBVIOUS 

As former President Eisenhower recognizes, 
his criticisms of Federal fiscal policy will im- 
press Washington’s economists as reaction- 
ary. To many other Americans they may 
seem more like statements of the obvious. 

Yet one of the interesting things about 
the Government these days is that the ob- 
vious is too often ignored for the sake of 
tortured theorizing which enjoys scant sup- 
port in anyone's experience. It adds up to 
what Mr. Eisenhower calls, in his Saturday 
Evening Post article, an economic policy of 
spending for spending’s sake. 

It ought to be plain, to begin with, that 
no or tion can forever let its outgo 
greatly exceed its income without inviting 
serious trouble. The theorists of the new 
economics do, however, deny this self-evident 
proposition; they say the National Govern- 
ment is not subject to the cause-and-effect 
relationship that applies even to other levels 
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of Government. They have simply written 
their own dispensation for license. 

It ought also to be clear enough that the 
likely effect of a deliberate policy of bigger 
spending, deficits and debt is erosion of the 
dollar’s value; that has been the effect under 
similarly inflationary policies during the past 
30 years. The deficits must be financed, and 
the larger they are and the more they are 
financed through the banking system the 
greater the inflationary potential. 

A new inflation, President Eisenhower per- 
ceptively observes, could have an even wider 
impact than in the past, for we have in- 
creasingly become a pension economy. An 
article in this newspaper just yesterday 
provides some dramatic detail: While wage 
and salary payments have almost tripled 
since World War II, fringe benefits including 
pensions have increased nearly sixfold. The 
increase of payments to private pension and 
welfare plans has been almost 700 percent. 

“Were I a younger man,” Mr. Eisenhower 
reflects, “planning for the best possible 
future for my family and looking forward to 
eventual retirement, I would bitterly resent 
the effrontery of the politicians who so 
blithely plan to experiment with the future 
value of my savings, my insurance, and my 
pension. I would call it downright robbery 
for my Government to decide on policies that 
are nearly certain to shorten progressively 
the monetary yardstick.” 

Nor is it only a matter of purchasing 
power. The former President raises other 
questions that perhaps are not so obvious. 
Under present policy, how much reserve does 
the Nation have to meet a new international 
emergency? How is national security served 
if a nation tries to bankrupt itself? And 
how is such a course calculated to maintain 
the international value of the currency or 
prevent an eventual run on our already 
deeply depleted gold reserves? 

Not least is what such a policy can do to 
America’s political structure and traditions. 
Spending for spending’s sake, Mr. Eisen- 
hower notes, must place increasing power 
over our lives and institutions in the hands 
of a few politicians in Washington; “as a 
Tule of thumb, the people must abdicate 
their direct responsibilities almost in direct 
ratio as they let Washington pick up the 
check.” 

If there is an in the current 
economic debate that deserves to be called 
reactionary, it is not the Eisenhower ad- 
vocacy of restrained Government and in- 
dividual freedom. It is the theory that the 
central political authority, through its power 
to tax and spend and control, should take 
over more and more of the citizen's respon- 
sibilities and prerogatives. 

We have no great illusions that the gen- 
eral's call for a return to a rule of reason in 
Government affairs will sway the dominant 
economic theorists. But it is good that he 
is vigorously joining the debate in an 
attempt to remind the people of the risks of 
departing from sound policy and tested prac- 
tice. In view of Washington’s disdain for 
home truths, the obvious can hardly be 
stated too often. 


DEFICIT-RIDDEN U.N. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s issue of the New York Herald Trib- 
une an article appears entitled “At Defi- 
cit-Ridden U.N.: A Face-Up.” Also in 
today’s issue of the Washington Post ap- 
pears an article entitled “U.N. Averts 
Delinquent Nation Test,” commenting on 
the current problem of the United Na- 
tions as a result of the failure of a ma- 
jority of its members properly to pay 
their just dues to the United Nations. 
I ask unanimous consent that both of 
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those articles be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ar Derictr-RmveEn U.N.: A Fac-Ur 
(By Darius S. Jhabuala) 

Unrrep Nations, N.Y.—The UN. General 
Assembly yesterday began its unwilling and 
uphill fight to pull the organization out of 
its financial morass. 

Exactly at 3:15 p.m., President Mohammed 
Zafrullah Khan, of Pakistan, gaveled the 
fourth special session to order and with al- 
most discernible reluctance the half-full As- 
sembly began its deliberations. 

After a minute of silence by the standing 
delegates and visitors, the Assembly reelected 
Mr. Zafrullah Khan as president for this ses- 
sion and quickly got down to the first item 
of business—the election of Kuwait as the 
111th member of the world organization. 

The rest of the evening was spent on wel- 
coming Kuwait and its Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Sabah al-Ahmed al-Sabah. 

As for the main question on the agenda, 
finances, the Assembly promptly shunted it 
off to the fifth committee, one of the six 
main committees that deal exclusively with 
administrative and financial matters before 
the UN. 

It is this committee that will discuss the 
problem for the next few weeks and then 
make its report and recommendation to the 
plenary Assembly. 

What has necessitated this session 
is the looming deficit of nearly $100 million 
created by the organization’s peace-keeping 
operations—in the Congo and in the Middle 
East. Of the two, the Congo is the more 
expensive one costing some $10 million a 
month, 

As of April 30, 52 governments had not 
paid a cent toward that operation alone 
creating a deficit of $72.4 million. Asa bloc, 
the 10 nations of Communist East Europe 
owe a total of $43.2 million out of which 
the Soviet Union alone accounts for $32.1 
million. Another major debtor is France 
with $14.2 million. 

In addition to these, there are scores of 
smaller countries that have not contributed, 
but the essential difference between them 
and France and the Soviet. bloc is that they 
claim an inability to pay while the latter 
fail to do so because of “un ess” 
thereby exercising a tacit “financial veto” 
over U.N. policies of which they do not ap- 
prove. 

A working group of 21 nations set up by 
the General Assembly last year, after nearly 
2 months of debate, came to only one firm 
conclusion: There is no general agreement 
on how the U.N. peace-keeping operations 
are to be financed. 


U.N. Averrs DELINQUENT NATION TEST 
(By Louis Fleming) 

UntrTep Nations, N.Y., May 14.—The United 
Nations General Assembly today narrowly 
averted its first test of a charter provision 
that denies delinquent members their vote 
under certain conditions. 

The Assembly opened with Haiti owing 
$28,400 more than the debt allowed by the 
Charter. Haiti stayed away. 

A check was said to be en route to the 
United Nations but until it arrives the 
Haitians reportedly will stay out of all As- 
sembly meetings. 

Article 29 of the Charter specifies that a 
member nation loses its vote if it runs up 
obligations in excess of 2 years’ assessments. 

The only other time such a situation has 
arisen, the country involved stayed out of 
the meeting rooms for 24 hours until a check 
came through. Although Haiti followed the 
same procedure, there still could have been 
a test vote, but this was carefully avoided. 
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In the event of a rollcall, the Assembly 
President would have been forced to ignore 
Article 29, apply its provisions, or just omit 
Haiti's name from the rollcall. Any of these 
steps almost certainly would have triggered 
a protest. 

Haiti was one of 10 members facing loss 
of their votes before the Assembly convened, 
but all the others paid up enough so that 
the Charter article did not apply. Two of 
them were Communist states—Hungary and 
Cuba 


The others were Argentina, Bolivia, Na- 
tionalist China, Guatemala, Honduras, Para- 
guay, and the United Arab Republic. 

The Charter provision is regarded as crit- 
ically important in the financial crisis facing 
the United Nations, particularly since it will 
affect the Soviet Union by 1964. 

No nation is anxious for a test of the vote- 
denial clause at this time, however, and 
every effort reportedly will be made to avoid 
a showdown at this Assembly. 

The only substantive action of the Assem- 
bly session today was the admission by ac- 
clamation of Kuwait as the 111th member 
of the United Nations. 

A procedural decision of the Assembly to- 
day set the stage for eliminating Hungary 
as a center for controversy before the U.N. 

The Assembly reappointed the same Cre- 
dentials Committee that had operated last 
autumn. But this time around the United 
States will not oppose Hungary’s credentials, 
merely reserving its position. 

This will make possible Assembly action 
approving Hungary’s credentials for the first 
time since the Soviet suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt in 1956. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with those articles that I have 
asked to be printed in the Recorp, I 
desire to comment that had my amend- 
ment to the U.N. bond bill which passed 
the Senate a year ago been adopted, I 
would hope that the problem which the 
U.N. now faces would not have been 
presented. The Senate will recall that 
my amendment provided that no foreign 
aid would be granted to any nation which 
was delinquent more than 2 years in its 
proper assessments to the United Nations 
unless the President of the United States 
made appropriate findings indicating ec- 
onomic reasons, or found that the delin- 
quent nation would pay up its just dues 
within a reasonable period of time. I 
hope that when we get to the point of 
considering the foreign aid bill in the 
present session of Congress, we may see 
fit to put some kind of provision in that 
bill which will help the United Nations 
obtain its just dues from those delin- 
quents. 


THE WHEAT REFERENDUM TO BE 
HELD ON MAY 21 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the May 
issue of Successful Farming contains a 
clear, concise pro and con picture of the 
controversial wheat referendum to be 
held on May 21. It presents both sides 
of the coin, as seen by Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The article, 
by Fred Bailey, Jr., Successful Farming’s 
Washington correspondent, warrants 
reading, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEAT Vore: Historic FARM ELECTION 

(By Fred Bailey, Jr.) 

Sometime in the early morning hours fol- 
lowing “election day,” a calculator will mat- 
ter-of-factly click final totals to two col- 
umns of ballots. Then results of one of the 
most controversial referendums in which 
farmers have ever voted will be known. 

The important election, as you well know, 
is the wheat referendum. Half of the Na- 
tion's farmers are entitled to a vote, and 
their votes are being eagerly courted. To be 
sure, a wheat referendum is nothing new. 
But this time it’s different. 

First difference: The old marketing quota 
law has been repealed. The 55-million acre 
national allotment is canceled, as are man- 
datory 75 to 90 percent price supports, the 
15-acre exemption, and the 30-acre feed 
wheat exemption. 

If approved by two-thirds of the grow- 
ers voting in the referendum, the new quota 
program calls for national production curbs 
based on bushels instead of acres, Each 
grower will still get his allotment in acres, 
but it will have first been scaled to esti- 
mated demand in bushels. And as grow- 
ers increase their yields, allotments go down. 

Another change: the basic CCC loan. 
From now on it will be whatever wheat is 
worth for feed. A higher level of price sup- 
port—representing the loan plus negotia- 
ble certificates—will be offered on a limited 
number of bushels (domestic requirements 
plus a percentage of exports) . 

One thing is not different: the 50 percent 
of parity price support alternative. It would 
be an oversimplification, however, to sup- 
pose that differences in the marketing quota 
program are responsible for a controversy of 
the present proportions. They are not. The 
added ingredient is that principles as well 
as programs are a major issue. 

To a sizable farm policy faction cham- 
pioned by the 1,600,000-member American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the referendum is 
an opportunity for a vote of “no confidence” 
in Federal supply management—and in what 
American Farm Bureau Federation contends 
such management is leading farmers down 
the road to. By a rejection of marketing 
quotas, they hope Congress will take a fresh 
approach, 

The challenge is met headon by Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman and several 
smaller farm groups (the National Grange 
insists it originated the program) which 
urge farmers to favor quotas. At stake, 
they say, is the hard-fought-for right to in- 
come protection through managed market- 
ings. 

So your vote will involve the obvious ques- 
tion, “Where do you stand on Government 
supply management?” Approval of quotas 
will mean more of it, an aim which USDA 
top officials by no means disavow. They 
view the alternative, as described by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, “a return to depression con- 
ditions that preceded the initiation of price 
supports a generation ago.” 

Below are more highlights of the two lead- 
ing viewpoints. 

Are you in favor of a multiple-price plan 
for wheat for the 1964 crop? 

“Yes,” says Secretary Freeman. Here's 
why: The quota program will provide growers 
with the highest possible incomes consistent 
with production geared to demand. 

The burden of excessive surplus accumula- 
tion will be gradually reduced without de- 
pressing farm prices. 

Consumers will be assured a stable supply 
of wheat at reasonable prices. And U.S. ex- 
port markets and International Wheat 
Agreement commitments will be protected. 
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If the vote fails, wheat production would go 
up from 1.2 billion bushels, estimated with 
quotas, to 1.5 billion bushels. In turn, prices 
would plummet to near $1 a bushel—and 
wheatgrowers’ gross income from wheat 
would drop from $2.3 billion to as low as 
$1.3 billion. 

Equally disastrous could be the impact of 
a “no” vote on the Nation’s livestock econ- 
omy. Coupled with 80-cent corn (assuming 
no feed grain program) the grain glut would 
mean higher feeding rates and lower prices. 
Hog prices as low as $12 a hundred pounds 
are predicted by USDA economists. 

If marketing quotas are defeated, Congress 
cannot be expected to enact any new legisla- 
tion for the 1964 wheat crop. 

“No,” Farm Bureau says, for these reasons: 
The marketing quota scheme provides the 
tightest, most binding Government controls 
ever seriously considered for any crop. 

Quotas for wheat would increase pressure 
for feed grain controls and eventually would 
lead to compulsory controls for livestock, 
dairy, and poultry products. 

The basic issue is whether the farms of 
America are going to be managed by farmers 
or by a Government bureaucracy. 

With quotas, producers of low-quality 
wheat would receive the same share of the 
certificate market as high-quality producers. 

Defeat of quotas could lead to expanded 
markets for U.S. wheat. Wheat prices fol- 
lowing a “no” vote would be well above the 
$1 forecast by USDA. And the likelihood 
of an IWA violation are more imagined than 
real. 

Instead of the multiple-price scheme, 
Farm Bureau will legislatively push for: (1) 
No wheat allotments or quotas; (2) price 
supports at the higher of the 3-year average 
world price (about $1.35) or 50 percent of 
parity (about $1.25); (3) a voluntary acreage 
diversion program; (4) no CCC wheat sales 
for unrestricted use at less than 115 percent 
of the support price plus carrying charges. 


ARMED FORCES DAY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Saturday, May 18, has been designated 
by Presidential proclamation as Armed 
Forces Day. This will be the 14th an- 
nual observance of this event. During 
the week of May 11 to May 19, American 
defense installations both at home and 
abroad will sponsor open house programs 
with exhibits, displays, and demonstra- 
tions to give the American public and 
our friends abroad an opportunity to see 
first hand the extent of our defense ca- 
pability and the degree of our military 
preparedness. This is also an excellent 
time for us to honor the more than 2 
million men and women presently on ac- 
tive duty with our Armed Forces, who are 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting peace in our troubled world. 

“Power for peace” has been selected 
again this year as the slogan for Armed 
Forces Day. In these three short words 
is embodied the fundamental premise on 
which our defense effort is built. 

We are a people devoted to the estab- 
lishment of a world of peace, with liberty 
and justice for all citizens. Only when 
peaceful conditions prevail can the rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, held by our Declaration of In- 
dependence to be inalienable rights, be 
effectively protected by government and 
enjoyed by every individual. 

Throughout our history, however, 
there have been forces which have 
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threatened the survival of peace and lib- 
erty in the world. In our own century, 
two major world wars and one conflict of 
a more limited nature have tested our 
readiness to go to war in defense of the 
principles in which we believe. 

We are opposed today by an enemy 
whose avowed objective is world domina- 
tion. Theirs is a system in which the 
concept of peace with liberty and justice 
for all citizens is without meaning and 
without substance. Their tactics are 
varied, but because they do not allow the 
individual to live and develop in an at- 
mosphere of freedom, they have to rely 
on the use of military power to accom- 
plish their goal, and to preserve their 
control once it is established. 

The Communist threat, the awesome, 
destructive nature of contemporary 
weapons, and the rapid advancements 
being made in weapons systems, require 
us to maintain a constantly alert Defense 
Establishment. As President Kennedy 
has stated, only so long as we can main- 
tain a level and capability of armaments 
comparable to that of our enemy, can we 
have any confidence that the battle for 
freedom will be fought without resort to 
the use of the weapons which threaten 
us with nuclear holocaust and total 
devastation. Weakness on our part 
would invite aggression by our militaris- 
tic opponent. 

As a result of our participation in the 
two world wars, and because we are the 
only nation in the free world with the 
natural, economic, technological, and 
human resources capable of meeting the 
requirements necessary to keep pace in 
the arms race, our defense commitments 
today extend far beyond the continental 
boundaries of the United States. This 
requires us to keep a sizable portion of 
our population on active military duty, 
charged with a variety of responsibili- 
ties. Many of these people are serving 
in or near the so-called hot spots of the 
world, where actual armed conflict or 
other warlike conditions exist. Theirs is 
a precarious existence, but their deploy- 
ment in or near these danger areas serves 
as a constant reminder to any would-be 
aggressor that we are ready and willing 
to defend the interests of the free world 
wherever and whenever a threat arises. 

It is the task of these men and women 
to prevent or contain open armed hos- 
tilities in these areas, to protect the lives 
and property of Americans living in these 
areas, and generally to serve as a deter- 
rent to further Communist encroach- 
ments or advances. These are certainly 
awesome responsibilities and every citi- 
zen of the free world owes a large debt 
of gratitude to these watchdogs of peace. 

A large portion of the money appro- 
priated each year by Congress for de- 
fense purposes is kept here at home and 
utilized in a variety of different ways. 
We must, of course, continue to train 
personnel for effective military service. 
We must also continue to spend large 
amounts of money on the purchase of 
the most modern equipment available 
with which to equip our Armed Forces. 
Associated with this are expenditures 
for military research, development, test, 
and evaluation. This is one of the most 
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important phases of our entire defense 
effort. Without the inventiveness, 
knowledge, and skills of the technicians 
and engineers now serving on active mili- 
tary duty in the volatile area of research 
and development, we would not be able 
to keep pace in the so-called arms race. 

The prospects for an easing of world 
tensions in the immediate future are not 
bright. We will, therefore, have to con- 
tinue to support an effective and alert 
Defense Establishment, and all Ameri- 
cans must be prepared to make the sacri- 
fices that this requires. On Armed 
Forces Day, 1963, we extend our thanks 
and gratitude to the men and women of 
the Armed Forces for what they have 
done in the past to protect peace, and we 
reaffirm our faith that any future chal- 
lenges to freedom will be met with the 
same devotion and energy which we have 
witnessed in the past. 


MAN IN SPACE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
successful launching and so far success- 
ful flight of Astronaut L. Gordon Cooper 
is a cause for rejoicing throughout the 
Nation. We are thankful that the first 
critical phase of the flight is now safely 
behind the astronaut and we shall all be 
watching and waiting in the next 34 
hours and praying for the safety of this 
fine and courageous young man. 

Mr. President, as we attend this latest 
effort of man to grope into the unknown 
mysteries of outer space, I cannot help 
but be reminded of the efforts that have 
been made throughout the years by 
Americans and others to penetrate new 
heights of space and new depths of the 
sea to extend the frontiers of human 
knowledge, and to protect the rights and 
liberties which Americans hold dear. As 
man seeks new knowledge and new con- 
trols over the universe in which we live, 
there are bound to be failures as well as 
successes. There are bound to be 
tragedies as well as triumphs. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
have just received a letter from Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover which I believe is 
most appropriate for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on this day. Ad- 
miral Rickover writes: 

As a reminder of man's dependence on 
God, I present to each submarine captain 
as he completes his training in nuclear power 
a bronze plaque. On it is inscribed the 
prayer which has been used by Breton fisher- 
men for hundreds of years: “Oh God, Thy 
sea is so great and my boat is so small.” 

I pray that those of us responsible for 
submarines will learn to design, build, and 
operate them in a manner worthy of the 
men who gave their lives in the Thresher. 


Mr. President, the same sentiments 
are eminently fitting and appropriate as 
we consider man’s efforts to conquer 
outer space. Let us all hope and pray 
not only during the hours of this flight 
but also during the days and weeks and 
months of work and preparation that 
all of those who make the decisions and 
perform the work that is the basis of our 
space program will do their utmost to 
be worthy of the great responsibility that 
rests upon them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed following my re- 
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marks the text of the letter I received 
from Admiral Rickover. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. S. “ANDREW JACKSON” (SSBN-619), 
MARE ISLAND NAVAL SHIPYARD, 
Vallejo, Calif., May 6, 1963. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: We have just suc- 
cessfully completed the first sea trials of the 
U.S.S. Andrew Jackson. The Andrew Jackson 
is our 13th Polaris-type nuclear submarine; 
with this submarine we will have the capa- 
bility of launching 208 missiles from hidden, 
mobile platforms. We also have in operation 
17 attack type nuclear submarines, making a 
total of 30. When all nuclear submarines in 
approved programs are completed, we will 
have 41 Polaris and 47 attack submarines. 

The trials of the Andrew Jackson are the 
first since the sad loss of the Thresher. 
There went down with her many fine young 
men; fine husbands, fathers, sons—a cross- 
section of the flower of American youth. I 
knew many of them personally; I helped 
select them for the Navy's nuclear program; 
they had been trained at our nuclear schools 
and land prototypes. As a reminder of man’s 
dependence on God I present to each sub- 
marine captain as he completes his training 
in nuclear power a bronze plaque. On it is 
inscribed the prayer which has been used 
by Breton fishermen for hundreds of years: 
“Oh God, Thy sea is so great and my boat 
is so small.” 

I pray that those of us responsible for 
submarines will learn to design, build, and 
operate them in a manner worthy of the 
men who gave their lives in the Thresher. 

Respectfully, 
H. G. RicKoOver. 


PLANT CLOSING IN NIAGARA FALLS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, most 
regrettably I was informed today that 
Union Carbide Metals Co. was closing 
down its Niagara Falls ferroalloy op- 
erations. The plant has been in opera- 
tion since 1896. This decision may in- 
volve as many as 650 jobs, although I 
am assured by Mr. Feathers, president 
of Union Carbide, that every effort will 
be made to find places for present em- 
ployees. The reasons cited for the shut- 
down are widespread ferroalloy over- 
capacity, imports of low-priced foreign 
alloys, and higher costs of power, trans- 
portation, and taxation involved in the 
Niagara Falls operation. 

Mr. President, this move is deeply dis- 
tressing tome. Although I have spoken 
with Union Carbide officials about the 
matter and am extremely sympathetic 
about the problems that they face, there 
can be no doubt that a closedown of this 
important facility will involve serious 
hardships for the Niagara Falls area 
where there is already serious unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. President, I am contacting the 
Area Redevelopment Agency and the 
New York State Department of Com- 
merce to see what steps can be taken to 
bring additional work or facilities into 
this critical area. With the appropria- 
tion of additional funds for the accel- 
erated public works program, it is pos- 
sible, and in my judgment would be 
highly desirable, to channel additional 
funds through the accelerated public 
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works program to meet the problems 
that will now arise. It is my intention 
to maintain close touch with the situa- 
tion so that any methods by which the 
Federal Government can appropriately 
be of assistance to these communities 
will be thoroughly explored and utilized. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp following 
my remarks the text of the letter I have 
received from the president of Union 
Carbide and the press release announc- 
ing this decision. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and release were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Union Carsme METALS Co., 
DIVISION OF UNION CARBIDE CORP., 
New York, N.Y., May 14, 1963. 
The Honorable KENNETH B, KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: You will recall, I 
am sure, our recent conversation concerning 
the economic difficulties besetting our metals 
operations in Niagara Falls. At that time, 
I promised to keep you informed of any ac- 
tion we would be taking in resolving the 
problem. 

I deeply regret to tell you that we have 
come to the conclusion that we have no al- 
ternative but to suspend our ferroalloy oper- 
ations and substantially reduce our research 
and development program there. 

The attached release, to be issued tomor- 
row, May 15, will give you specific details 
on the matter. Of special interest to you 
may be the statement that Union Carbide 
Corp. is exerting every effort to relocate other 
of its divisions into the Niagara facilities. 
It is too early to predict the outcome of 
these efforts. 

Knowing of your keen concern for the wel- 
fare of the people of the Niagara area and 
New York State, I wish to assure you that 
this problem was given months of most care- 
ful and sympathetic deliberation. Unfor- 
tunately, the factors governing our final de- 
cision were beyond our control, 

In the ensuing months, we will do every- 
thing within our power to keep to a mini- 
mum the economic impact of our move on 
employees and his community. 

I thank you for your interest and under- 
standing in this situation. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM H. FEATHERS, 
President. 
[News release, Union Carbide Metals Co., 
May 15, 1963] 


Union CARBIDE METALS Co. ANNOUNCES 
CHANGES IN Irs OPERATIONS AT NIAGARA 
Farts, N.Y. 


Nracara Falls, May 15.—Union Carbide 
Metals Co. will discontinue ferroalloy opera- 
tions and substantially reduce its research 
and development program at Niagara, it was 
announced today by William H. Feathers, 
president of this division of Union Carbide 
Corp. Mr. Feathers cited widespread ferroal- 
loy overcapacity, imports of low-priced for- 
eign alloys, and higher costs of power, trans- 
portation, and taxation involved in Niagara 
Falls operations as contributing factors to 
the decision. 

Fred L. Evans, plant manager, said that 
the shutdown of ferroalloy operations will 
be gradual and that no immediate changes 
are anticipated. He said it looks as though 
changes in the plant operations will begin 
early in 1964 and be completed by the middle 
or latter part of the year. According to 
Paul McVicker, director of technology, 
changes in the technology department will 
begin immediately and be completed by 
March of 1964. It is estimated that the total 
reduction in work force, including those 
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scheduled in research and development, 
could reach 650. Current total employment 
at the Niagara facilities is about 1,300. 

Mr. Evans emphasized that under present 
plans a significant part of the current opera- 
tions will continue with the production of 
calcium carbide, acetylene, coke, lime, and 
Unionmelt welding flux. Acetylene produced 
from calcium carbide is delivered by pipeline 
to several local customers, including Du Pont, 
Hooker, Goodyear, and Goodrich. No 
changes are contemplated in the engineer- 
ing and construction department and it will 
continue to service all Union Carbide Metals 
Co. facilities. 

Mr. McVicker noted that in the past 
many of the research and development ac- 
tivities of the metals company have been on 
customers’ products. As an example, he re- 
ferred to the extensive development work 
which the company has done on stainless 
and other special steels. Many steel com- 
panies have now expanded their research 
Pp to include much of this type of 
work and expenditures by the metals com- 
pany for these activities can be substantially 
reduced. Mr. McVicker also pointed out 
that even though a sharp curtailment of re- 
search and development expenditures has be- 
come necessary, Union Carbide Metals will 
continue to have a technology program 
which, in terms of cost and quality, will com- 
pare favorably with any in the basic metals 
industry. The program will be devoted to the 
development of new alloys and new metal- 
lurgical processes. 
plans announced today are the re- 
sult of a planning study that has been in 
progress for many months, and that was 
made necessary by the many problems fac- 
ing the U.S. ferroalloy industry,” Mr. 
Feathers said. “The industry has averaged 
in recent years an operating rate of about 
50 to 60 percent of its capacity. Excess ca- 
pacity also exists in other parts of the free 
world. Imports of many alloys have in- 
creased to as high as 25 percent of the total 
U.S. demand—at prices considerably lower 
than U.S. market prices. 

“Under these conditions, only the lowest 
cost producing facilities can remain in oper- 
ation,” he said. “Company management, as 
well as employees of the Niagara plant, have 
made a strenuous and positive effort to over- 
come the problems inherent in this location. 
Unfortunately, the cost reductions effected 
have not been sufficient to offset higher 
power, tax, and freight costs, and the in- 
roads made by low-priced foreign competi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Feathers said that Union Carbide 
would exert every effort to relocate other 
divisions of Union Carbide in its Niagara 
buildings and facilities. “The well-being of 
our employees is being studied from all pos- 
sible angles. Company management will 
assist employees who will be laid off to find 
other employment,” he said. 

Union Carbide's other Niagara area opera- 
tions will not be affected. These include 
plants and laboratories of National Carbon, 
Union Carbide Chemicals, Linde, and Union 
Carbide Olefins. 

The Niagara plant, oldest of the metals 
company’s installations, began producing 
calcium carbide in 1896 and ferroalloys in 
1906. It has been a major factor in supply- 
ing the alloy needs of the United States 
and the world during peacetime and three 
world conflicts. Its research and develop- 
ment facilities have been responsible for 
many of the alloys used in industry today 
and have contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of stainless and other special steels. 


TRIBUTE TO MEDICAL PERSONNEL 
AT LORING AIR FORCE BASE, MAINE 
Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, earlier 


this year when I made my annual visit 
to the Loring Air Force Base in northern 
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Maine—the most important heavy 
bomber base in the United States—I 
learned of a very fine and inspiring proj- 
ect conducted by the medical personnel 
at the base under the excellent direction 
of Col. George C. Bess, 

Because I think it is a very dramatic 
illustration of how the military so often 
achieves peaceful, nonmilitary accom- 
plishments that greatly enhance the 
health, safety, and welfare of our peo- 
ple, I bring this matter to the attention 
of the Senate. 

There was an epidemic of what is 
commonly called strep throats at the 
Loring Air Force Base. It was a serious 
epidemic. But it was not only met and 
conquered successfully by the medical 
personnel at Loring Air Force Base— 
but brilliantly. 

An intensive study and program was 
conducted and out of that effort has come 
knowledge and findings that will help 
every nation in this world fight strepto- 
coccal infections. It was a most sig- 
nificant medical research achievement 
that will save many, many lives in the 
years to come. 

For this I salute Col. George C. Bess, 
commander of the 811th Medical Group 
of the Strategic Air Command, Loring 
Air Force Base, and the members of his 
staff. They deserve the highest com- 
mendation. 

I also salute the Armed Forces Epi- 
demiological Board—Dr. Gustave J. 
Dammin, Dr. Charles H. Rammelkamp, 
Dr. Richard Krause, their associates and 
all those who have made this project 
such an outstanding success. 

I ask unanimous consent that two let- 
ters, which I have received from Dr. 
Dammin, president of the Armed Forces 
Epidemiological Board, be placed in the 
Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator SmITH: Your letter of 
the 13th was in my office when I returned 
from the spring meeting of the Armed Forces 
Epidemiological Board's Commission on Viral 
Infections which was held at the Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center. I mention this be- 
cause I would like to tell you not only about 
the work of our Commission on Streptococcal 
Infections at Loring Air Force Base, but also 
about the achievements of the Commission 
on Viral Infections in contributing to the 
health of the Armed Forces. At the Walter 
Reed meeting, we learned that the Public 
Health Service was about to license a measles 
vaccine which was developed under the di- 
rection of Dr. John F. Enders, of the Harvard 
Medical School, whose research program was 
supported by the Army through the Armed 
Forces Epidemiological Board. I am enclos- 
ing a press release which I received just yes- 
terday, which tells more about this accom- 
plishment which will mean so much to our 
Armed Forces. 

To return to the streptococcal study at 
Loring Air Force Base, may I say that this 
is a most appropriate example of the manner 
in which the Armed Forces Epidemiological 
Board and its Commissions help the military 
on problems which relate to preventive medi- 
cine. I would like to mention first, that as a 
result of our streptococcal study which was 
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begun at Loring last October, a program of 
penicillin prophylaxis was instituted, and 
that the beneficial effects of this program are 
now apparent. 

I would like to reconstruct the events at 
Loring which led up to the institution of the 
prophylactic program, in this brief para- 
graph. On October 4, 1962, I received a 
letter from Dr. Charles H. Rammelkamp who 
is Director of the Armed Forces Epidemio- 
logical Board Commission on Streptococcal 
and Staphylococcal Diseases, in which he 
described a report given by Capt. William F. 
Schneider, of Loring, at the annual seminar 
on streptococcal prophylaxis which was con- 
ducted by Dr. Harold Houser. Captain 
Schneider reported very high streptococcal 
rates for the personnel at this Air Force base, 
and upon this report Dr. Richard 
Krause, of Washington University in St. 
Louis, and a member of the Commission, 
volunteered to visit Loring to conduct a sur- 
vey. Dr. Rebecca Lancefield, of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, also a Commission member, 
offered to assist in the survey. 

With such assistance available to study a 
potentially dangerous streptococcal problem 
at an important base, Dr. Rammelkamp re- 
quested that I notify the Surgeon General of 
the Air Force, General Niess, of the willing- 
ness of the Commission to examine the prob- 
lem. General Niess accepted this offer of as- 
sistance, and arrangements for travel and 
clearance were arranged promptly through 
Colonel Moseley, executive secretary of the 
Armed Forces Epidemiological Board, Main 
Navy Building. Within a week after my let- 
ter to General Niess, Dr. Krause, and Dr. 
Lancefield were at Loring Air Force Base. 
The data obtained made it quite clear that 
the coming months would be the most haz- 
ardous for those at the base because the peak 
of streptococcal infection could be expected 
in the early months of the calendar year. 
Dr. Krause with Dr. Rammelkamp proposed 
a prophylaxis program which was concurred 
in by the Armed Forces Epidemiological 
Board. Such a program of penicillin pro- 
phylaxis was instituted, as I mentioned 
above, with gratifying results already evi- 
dent. Dr. Krause had nothing but the 
highest praise for the efforts made by Col. 
George C. Bess, M.C., of Loring, for his assist- 
ance with the surveys and the development 
of the program of prophylaxis against strep- 
tococcal infection. 

In closing this initial response to your let- 
ter, I should say that the study conducted 
at Loring Air Force Base will be the subject 
of a report to be presented at the annual 
meeting of the Commission on Streptococcal 
and Staphylococcal Diseases which will be 
held at Brooks Air Force Base in San An- 
tonio, Tex., on March 24-26. In order that 
you may have complete and current infor- 
mation, I shall ask Dr. Rammelkamp for a 
summary of this report as it is given and 
discussed at the Commission meeting, for 
transmittal to you. 

I wish to thank you for your letter and 
also this opportunity to tell you how the 
Armed Forces Epidemiological Board and its 
Commissions, as a group of civilian scien- 
tists, are at work, and at hand, to help the 
Armed Forces when problems in preventive 
medicine arise. 

Sincerely, 
Gustave J. DAMMIN, M.D., 
President. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
ARMED FORCES EPIDEMIOLOGICAL BOARD, 
May 10, 1963. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR SMITH: In my letter of 
March 21, I related the events which lead 
to the field investigation of the streptococ- 
cal problem at Loring Air Force Base. I 
mentioned also that the Armed Force's Epi- 
demiological Board’s Commission on Strep- 
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tococcal and Staphylococcal Diseases was to 
discuss the problem and the investigation of 
it by Dr. Richard M. Krause at its spring 
meeting which was to be held at Brooks Air 
Force Base in San Antonio, Tex. Dr. 
Krause reviewed his work at Loring and pre- 
pared a report on the streptococcal surveil- 
lance and prophylaxis program at Loring for 
Dr. Rammelkamp, Director of the Commis- 
sion. In this report, a copy of which is en- 
closed, Dr. Krause describes the approach he 
used to reduce the attack rates of strepto- 
coccal pharyngitis. The key to control un- 
der these circumstances, was the use of peni- 
cillin prophylaxis in the children and 
bachelor military personnel, As Dr, Krause 
describes it, such penicillin prophylaxis re- 
sulted in a tenfold decrease in the attack 
rates in military and dependent personnel. 

Should you have any questions about the 
streptococcal problem and the manner in 
which it was approached through penicillin 
prophylaxis, I hope that you will write. 
Copies of this report have been distributed 
to Colonel Bess at Loring Air Force Base, 
General Niess, Surgeon General, Department 
of the Air Force, and General Blount, com- 
mander of the U.S. Army Medical R. & D. 
Command which is the Department of De- 
fense agency which funds the pro; 
sponsored by the Armed Forces Epidemio- 
logical Board. 

The report of the study conducted at 
Loring will be discussed at the May 20-22 
meeting of the Armed Forces Epidemiologi- 
cal Board, Since you may be interested also 
in other activities sponsored by the Board, 
and the type of problem presented to the 
Board, I am enclosing a copy of the agenda. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUSTAVE J. DaMMIN, M.D. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR AIKEN TO 
VERMONT STATE LEGISLATURE 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Amen] recently made an inspiring 
address to the Vermont State Legisla- 
ture on May 9, 1963. 

It should be a model for any speech 
by a U.S. Senator to the legislature of 
his or her own State. Because of this 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
placed in the Recorp at this point so 
that it can be a ready reference for 
speech material by all other Members 
of this body if they are ever fortunate 
enough to be invited to address the leg- 
islature of their State. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR GEORGE D. AIKEN, TO 
THE VERMONT STATE LEGISLATURE, MONT- 
PELIER, VT., May 9, 1963 
Since I have been a member of the Foreign 

Relations Committee of the U.S. Senate, I 

have been asked many times to speak on 

world affairs. 

Of course, one cannot cover this whole 
world at one time so it has been necessary to 
take up the subject area by area. 

Everyone has his favorite region. Some 
like Europe—some prefer India—some are in- 
trigued by the developing African nations— 
and so on. I, too, have a very special area 
of the world that I like to talk about and, 
with your permission, I shall do so today. 

This section of the world, which I place on 
a plateau above all others, is not large, but 
in the beauty of its terrain, in its opportu- 
nity for development and in the quality of 
its people, it is unsurpassed. 

This area, which I wish to discuss with 
you, is bounded on the north by Canada, on 
the east by New Hampshire, on the west by 
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New York and on the south by Massachu- 
setts. 

I claim no monopoly on devotion to Ver- 
mont. I know that all of you here today feel 
about our State as I do. 

ite any differences as to what routes 
we should follow, we all have the same ob- 
jectives—to make the best area of the world 
still better, to increase the opportunities for 
more people to live and work within this 
State, to improve still further our excellent 
system of education, to encourage our peo- 
ple to work together for the common good, 
and to create or make better conditions es- 
sential to a growing and healthy economy— 
industrially, recreationally, and agricultur- 
ally. 

With our superior assets it would seem like 
an easy accomplishment to achieve these ob- 
jectives. But, in our efforts to improve op- 
portunity in Vermont, we have to realize that 
we are in competition with every other State 
for new business. I do not object to fair 
competition. 

However, when organizations like the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce or the 
New England Council advocate the reduction 
of our air service, the preemption of our 
water resources, the obstruction of water- 
way improvement in the Champlain Valley, 
or when they oppose our acquisition of low 
cost electric power and object to the exten- 
sion of Federal industrial benefits to rural 
areas, then we can only conclude that their 
purpose is to place Vermont at a disadvan- 
tage in competing for new industry and new 
business and that their definition of fair 
competition may not coincide with our own. 

The ingredients necessary to an inviting 
economic climate—whether it be for recrea- 
tion, agriculture or industry—are adequate 
transportation facilities, adequate supplies 
of power at reasonable cost, plenty of clean, 
fresh water for all purposes, good homesites 
and a healthy climate in which to live and 
work. 

As of now, Vermont has an exceptional 
supply of fresh, clean water. We have the 
environment in which people like to live. 
We have a good source of high grade labor 
and perhaps the most amicable labor rela- 
tions of any State in the Union. We have 
for the time being an adequate supply of 
electric energy. Our highways are well kept 
and are steadily improving. 

Our air transportation service is deteri- 
orating and will continue to do so until 
we determine not only to recover the ground 
we have lost, but to improve this service 
until we at least achieve equality with other 
States. We have a real fight on our hands 
in this respect. 

Competition for industry is exceptionally 
keen today and nowhere will Vermont come 
into keener competition for the acquisition 
of any new industry than with the States 
immediately to the south of us. 


THE NEW ENGLAND COMPACT 


That certain business interests of southern 
New England have not abandoned their ef- 
forts to appropriate or control the natural 
resources of Vermont is indicated by the 
reintroduction into this Congress of the 
so-called New England compact bill. 

The compact, in effect, would jeopardize or 
limit authority now vested in the States and 
the Federal Government and place investiga- 
tory and recommendatory powers in the 
hands of a new commission to be financed 
largely by private contributions. 

It could have an adverse effect upon the 
future development of Maine and Vermont 
even though these two States do not become 
members of the compact. 

This bill is sponsored by the New England 
Council and is strangely reminiscent of the 
efforts made in 1931 by the utility interests 
of southern New England to take over our 
water resources and bring about the con- 
struction of 85 dams in Vermont alone. 
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The bill is strongly opposed by the munici- 
pal electric systems and rural electric coop- 
eratives of New England. 

It is also my understanding that some of 
our own utility operators have refused to be 
partners to this scheme. 

Although four State legislatures, exclusive 
of Maine and Vermont, have ratified this 
compact, it is apparent that neither the 
people of those States nor even the members 
of their legislatures could have been cor- 
rectly informed as to the real effect of this 
innocent appearing document. 

A conscientious friend of mine in Con- 
necticut stated “We simply have to have 
your water to support our fast-growing 
population.” 

He apparently did not know that the re- 
port of the New England-New York Inter- 
agency Committee published in 1955 showed 
that, with the exception of two small areas, 
neither of them in the Connecticut River 
watershed, Connecticut would have a sur- 
plus of water for the next 50 years. 

The same situation generally prevails in 
Massachusetts. 

Now, if Massachusetts and Connecticut 
have enough water in sight for domestic and 
industrial purposes for the next 50 years 
what is the real reason for this intensive 
drive on Vermont's water resources? 

Simply this: Under the Federal flood con- 
trol program 14 dams have been built in 
Vermont and New Hampshire. The Federal 
share of the costs of these dams has been 
about $80 million. Excluding the dam on 
the Little River in Waterbury, Vt., the only 
benefits derived from these dams, exclusive 
of very limited recreational facilities, have 
been flood control benefits. 

When these dams were built, however, in 
each of them provision was made for the in- 
stallation of a penstock making it readily 
convertible from a flood control dam to a 
multiple-use facility. 

Under the program, if it can be shown that 
these dams can be of more value for other 
use than for flood control, such dams can 
be reallocated for other purposes including 
storage of water for power development. 

The utility companies themselves could 
not afford to build these dams in competi- 
tion with modern steam generation plants or 
atomic energy powerplants. 

Since the dams have been built by tax- 
payers’ money, however, and since the taxes 
paid on them are almost negligible (only 
$20,000 a year for those in Vermont) and are 
insured against any increase, then a con- 
version of any of the capacity of these dams 
from flood control to power development 
would inevitably be a bonanza to the south- 
ern New England power interests. 

Nor should we forget that under the pro- 
posed compact, the compact commission is 
authorized to accept from the beneficiaries 
of a conversion program, contributions of 
cash, technical services, engineering facili- 
ties and almost anything else including help 
in writing recommendations to the Congress. 

I do not object to the multiple use of 
federally constructed dams, where feasible, 
but in Vermont we have learned that stable 
water levels for recreational purposes are 
far more remunerative to the State than the 
unstable water levels of storage reservoirs. 

The controversy over the use of the water 
resources of Vermont leads us directly to two 
subjects of vital interest to all of us. 

Where will we get electric energy for the 
future? 

How can the recreational potential of the 
State be developed most advantageously? 

THE POWER SUPPLY 

The problem of an impending shortage of 
electric energy is the result of our own suc- 
cess. Ten years ago the wholesale price of 
power in Vermont ran from 14 to 22 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 

The wholesale price of power in our State 
today is about 8 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
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However, after St. Lawrence and Niagara 
power became available and consumer rates 
were reduced, consumption increased so rap- 
idly that instead of needing only 150,000 
kilowatts of generating capacity we now 
require nearly 250,000 kilowatts. At the 
present rate of increase we will need to 
double our power supply by 1970. 

Whether this need will be met by pur- 
chase from outside the State, atomic power 
development or a modern steamplant using 
conventional fuels, I cannot say. 

A large-scale powerplant located in the 
Champlain Valley, using either conventional 
or nuclear fuel, would probably prove to be 
an excellent investment, if no better source 
is available. 

I realize that the public service commis- 
sion is working on this problem and will 
continue to do so with probable success. 
In any event our power supply of the fu- 
ture should be and can be competitive with 
or lower in cost than St. Lawrence power. 
It will be if we plan ahead. 


RECREATION 


Recreation is not only the fastest grow- 
ing industry in Vermont but almost the fast- 
est growing industry in the Nation. No State 
has a greater potential for recreational de- 
velopment than has Vermont. 

This opportunity has already brought large 
sums of out-of-State capital and large num- 
bers of out-of-State young people into the 
Green Mountains—to live and to work. 

It is particularly heartening to see the 
way in which so many of our timberland 
owners are recognizing the recreation indus- 
try as a complement to forestry. 

Good forestry practices and good recrea- 
tional development go well together and with 
cooperation between the State, the U.S. For- 
est Service, and private ownership we may 
anticipate a rapidly accelerating growth in 
this field. 

The rapid growth of the recreation indus- 
try in Vermont has been one of the most 
satisfying developments of recent years. 
Our neighboring States are quite envious of 
our success. 

If there is a special reason for this success 
outside of the natural resources which lend 
themselves to progress, it is the fact that 
recreation in Vermont has been developed 
mostly by private enterprise and private 
investment, 

The incentive to private capital to invest 
in Vermont recreational areas has not been 
the profit motive alone. The principal in- 
centive has been the opportunity to exercise 
personal initiative—to enjoy the pride of 
superior workmanship and to be part of a 
public-minded team with a job to do—with- 
out the constant worry about executive 
orders and legislative sanctions which 
handicap the publicly owned and operated 
areas of other States. 

The fact that recreation in Vermont has 
been primarily developed by private enter- 
prise, however, does not relieve us from pub- 
lic participation and public investment. 

Vermont now has many of the world’s 
most famous ski areas. All are privately op- 
erated and nearly all are quite profitable, 

It stands to reason, however, that if the 
State and the towns had not invested modest 
sums in roads and other improvements, the 
popular areas such as Mount Snow, Stratton, 
Killington, Sugar Bush, and Mount Mansfield 
would have had a much slower development. 

As it is now, these areas represent new in- 
come of millions of dollars annually and the 
State will get back its full investment every 
few years in revenues which previously did 
not exist. 

Recreational development in Vermont Is 
now only well started. Every town in the 
State can share in this opportunity. 

Make Lake Champlain accessible to the 
pleasure craft of the world and the recrea- 
tional development of that valley will multi- 
ply many times over, bringing increased 
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business to all the people of our State, in- 
cluding those who now shortsightedly seek 
to obstruct this improvement. 

Develop the Victory area in a manner 
which will promote rather than destroy the 
recreational potential of that region and a 
new source of income—running into the 
millions each year—will incur to the land- 
owners and business people of the north- 
east kingdom. 

Improve Route 100 from Massachusetts to 
the Canadian border and many small towns 
now mentioned as candidates for legislative 
extinction will increase in population and 
become welcome and important sources of 
new revenue for the State. 

The possibilities of future recreational 
development in Vermont are tremendous. 
The income now received by the State is but 
a small part of what we can expect in the 
not too distant future. 

The investment capital needed will be 
very large. Most of it will be private capi- 
tal. Investment by the State, however, will 
have to be very substantial. New lakes and 
ponds, roadside protection, travelers facili- 
ties, access roads and necessary public land 
acquisition will cost money. Where will the 
money come from? 

Some of it could come from a revision of 
our tax laws, but I wouldn’t start spending 
that right now. Some of it will probably 
come from increased income to the State 
from present sources of revenue. This is 
quite probable. 

Some of it may come through participa- 
tion in Federal programs that provide allo- 
cations to public works and recreational de- 
velopment. 

A good deal of it will have to be borrowed. 
I dislike debt as much as most Vermonters. 
I resisted it as long as I could. 

Perhaps a Member of Congress who has 
voted to authorize a national debt limit of 
over $300 billion ought not to talk to a 
Vermont Legislature about borrowing money. 

However, the time is already past when 
we can adhere to a strictly pay-as-you-go 
policy. 

A State, like a business enterprise, must 
meet competition. 

If a merchant borrows from a bank in 
order to stock up with a fine line of goods 
attractively displayed—and his competitor 
persists in carrying only a hand-to-mouth 
supply in the back room of his store, there is 
little doubt about who will get the business. 

How can we tell when borrowing money is 
advisable? 

Well, I have a formula which I apply to 
the appropriations requests made of the 
Congress. I don’t subscribe to the “meat 
ax” approach to appropriation bills. I 
firmly believe that each proposal should be 
considered on its own merits. And I apply 
my own formula to each proposal. 

First, it is not so much the amount of 
money we spend as what we get for a dollar 
that counts. On capital investments, gov- 
ernment, like private investors, should ex- 
pect generous dividends. 

Secondly, will a public investment make a 
broad expansion of private industry possible? 

If it will, then we may expect to not only 
amortize the original cost but we may look 
forward to continuing satisfying dividends 
as well. 

So long as the credit of Vermont is such 
that the State can borrow at a rate well be- 
low that which the Federal Government has 
to pay, I cannot get too alarmed, even though 
I sometimes get nostalgic thinking of the 
pay-as-we-go policy of yesterday. 

As I stated earlier, in our efforts to provide 
greater opportunity in Vermont we encoun- 
ter much opposition. 

This comes from both informed and mis- 
informed sources. 

Opposition to an improved Champlain 
Waterway is spearheaded by the same ele- 
ments that opposed St. Lawrence electric 
power for Vermont. 
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These opponents are terribly careless with 
the truth. 

They try to scare property owners with the 
fear that Lake Champlain will become a 
cesspool—even though it has been found 
that in our larger harbors over 99 percent 
of the pollution comes from industrial waste 
and sewage—not from shipping. 

They appeal also to the selfish instinct of 
those who don’t like the idea of sharing the 
waters of Lake Champlain with more people. 

These folks—good people as they are— 
have their counterparts in the mountains— 
who would like to have us revert as nearly 
as possible to the Elysian age of the forest 
primeval where the tired businessman from 
the city can rest his weary body on his own 
generous acres without having his rest dis- 
turbed by the whir of industrial wheels 
making jobs for our people or even the drone 
of a passenger airplane overhead or the purr- 
ing of automobiles on a modern highway. 

As far as I am concerned, the days when 
a person could come to Vermont and buy 
all the land in sight for a comparatively 
small sum and from which all others could 
be excluded have gone forever—gone with 
the scarlet fever, the scrub bull, the muddy 
road of springtime and the $9-a-week school- 
teacher of yesteryear. 

Then, we encounter the opposition of those 
who base all arguments against progress on 
grounds of economy. In other words, if it 
isn’t for them we can’t afford it. 

I can give you any number of instances 
where persons—even an occasional Vermont- 
er, cry out for economy and then—sometimes 
in the very same letter—ask for a substan- 
tial slice of taxpayers’ money for them- 
selves, 

If I may give you just one little example 
of this form of hypocrisy, I would point 
out that the New England Council, which 
advocates the elimination of much of north- 
ern New England’s air transportation osten- 
sibly to save a few thousand dollars, strongly 
supports a $985 million program for the im- 
provement of big city and international air 
service. 

If this is their idea of conserving the tax- 
payers’ dollar, I hope they never get started 
on a spending binge. 

We may be excused if we believe that these 
people do not want northern New England 
made attractive to industry. If that is their 
hope they are doomed to disappointment. 

Improvement of the Champlain Waterway 
is certain as anything can be. If Vermont 
cooperates fully in the study and planning 
for this development, it will likely be done 
our way. If we leave the planing to others, 
it is quite likely that the influence of heavy 
shipping will be dominant. 

As for maintaining air service, we have, I 
hope, reached the low point. 

Whether Northeast Airlines survives or 
not, I cannot say, but I have kept in close 
touch with the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
They assure me that they are watching the 
situation and do not intend to let us down. 
They have authority to direct and regulate 
service for our State, but until it is clear 
which airline may be expected to give such 
service the situation is necessarily held in 
abeyance. 


STATE-FEDERAL RELATIONS 


How does the Federal Government fit into 
our plans for the future? There seem to be 
some who feel that most of the functions 
of the Federal Government should be done 
away with. 

In spite of the fact that some officials of 
our Federal Government are at times dis- 
tressingly wasteful, intolerably despotic or 
painfully inept, it is my personal conviction 
that the Federal Government is here to stay. 

Since Vermont became a part of the Union 
in 1791 and has subscribed to the Federal 
Government ever since, it may be assumed 
that we have enjoyed some benefits from our 
membership in this organization. 
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For instance, we secured St. Lawrence 
power by Federal action over the opposition 
of some of our neighbors. And, in a hundred 
other ways, we enjoy benefits from Federal 
programs which we could not obtain work- 
ing as a State alone. 

Therefore, it will pay us to take full ad- 
vantage of Federal programs which can help 
in our industrial, social, agricultural, and 
recreational development. 

At times, we find it necessary to fight for 
that which is rightfully ours. A recent ex- 
ample of this was the effort to transfer part 
of our internal revenue office to Boston for 
purely political reasons. 

Temporarily, we have won a victory and 
the services will remain in Burlington, but 
eternal vigilance must continue to be our 
watchword. Although we subscribe to the 
Federal Government, we are rightfully con- 
cerned with the direction which it may take. 

Government is comprised of men—who 
are human—to whom has been delegated au- 
thority to carry out programs and policies 
agreed upon by the citizens through their 
legislative bodies. 

At times, some of these men get over- 
ambitious and dream of empire. We have 
to watch them. 

Many of us vividly remember those days 
in the 1930’s when the empire builders of 
Washington and the power interests of Bos- 
ton were battling for the control of Ver- 
mont’s natural resources. Those were in- 
teresting and ruthless times. 

I well recall at Plymouth, Vt., 
on August 8, 1937, and closing my remarks 
with this statement: “I do not know to what 
extent other States will go in maintaining 
the rights and property which properly be- 
long to their people, but as for Vermont, I 
will say, in language that should be under- 
stood by everyone, that we will never will- 
ingly surrender, either to the Federal Gov- 
ernment or to any private corporations, our 
resources, which are the heritage of our 
forefathers and the hope of our posterity.” 

So far as I am concerned, I still stand 
by that statement. 

We still have people in Washington that 
need to be watched but, on the other hand, 
most of the career people of Government are 
conscientiously devoted to their work. 

I will be among the first to stand up for 
them. I have found most agencies of Gov- 
ernment helpful and fair. 

The feasibility report of the U.S. Park 
Service, recommending State and private de- 
velopment of the Essex County area was a 
splendid piece of work. The economic re- 
port for the same area will be, I am sure, 
an equally encouraging document. 

It takes cooperation between local, State, 
and Federal Governments and, above all, 
confidence on the part of private industry 
to keep our economy on the move. 

Besides insisting on our rights as 1 of 
the 50 States of the Union we must remem- 
ber that we have responsibilities to meet. 
Vermont has not been found wanting in this 
respect—in times of war or peace. No State 
has contributed more generously of its re- 
sources to the Nation than has Vermont. 
Our dead are buried on the battlefields of 
the world. Our living are among the leader- 
ship of every State. 

We will give freely of our substance when 
the security of the Nation demands it. 

Let me leave you with what I feel are 
two important thoughts. 

First, don’t let anyone—not anyone inside 
or outside our borders—run down our State 
without being challenged. We have the 
finest State in the Union. 

In matters relating to education, care of 
our highways, State credit, social security 
programs, and in a hundred other ways we 
don’t need to take a back seat for anyone. 
Our State university ranks with the best 
and our other colleges and schools have 
waiting lists. Our industries are of the 
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highest caliber and we lead nearly all States 
in minimum wage coverage and unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 

We can be proud of Vermont. We can 
boast about our State—exaggerate its virtues 
if we feel like it—but let us never, never 
permit it to be downgraded by anyone. 

Second, when occasion demands strong 
action to protect our rights, take the initi- 
ative right here. 

Your congressional delegation can make 
a much stronger case if we can show that 
we have the full direction and support of 
the State government and the legislature. 

This is not a criticism, for this method has 
already worked successfully many times. 

I am simply emphasizing its workability 
and the fact that by working as a team, we 
cannot only protect our State against 
marauding elements but can make greater 
progress toward the ends which we all desire. 

I realize that I have spoken rather plainly. 

My purpose has been to put some matters 
before you which are of greatest importance 
to the future of the State we all love. 

And, I leave you to go back to Washington 
secure in the belief that this legislature— 
like its many predecessors—will faithfully 
and effectively protect. the interests of Ver- 
mont. 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 86 
years ago on May 10, 1877, the nation of 
Rumania gained its independence when 
its ruler, Prince Charles, and his govern- 
ment declared their nation to be free and 
sovereign from Ottoman rule and entered 
with Russia into a war against the Turks. 
Rumania continued to pursue a policy of 
expansion until she became the largest 
and most powerful of the Balkan States. 
In 1881 the country was united under a 
king, forming the Kingdom of Rumania. 
With independence came industrial pro- 
duction, prosperity, and emancipation 
for the people. 

Rumania valiantly preserved her in- 
dependence until the advent of World 
War II when the Nazis were able to gain 
control and exploit her resources for 
their war effort. King Michael was 
finally able to overthrow the pro-Nazi 
regime and declare himself for the allied 
cause but he was in turn forced to abdi- 
cate by the Russians and in 1947 
Rumania fell under the yoke of Com- 
munist oppression. 

The people within Rumania are no 
longer free to openly observe their great 
national holiday; however, the 10th of 
May is commemorated by Rumanians 
throughout the world and by Americans 
of Rumanian descent. On this impor- 
tant anniversary it is fitting for us to pay 
tribute to the brave Rumanian people 
and to express our hope that Rumania 
will once again be free and her people 
will have the opportunity to enjoy the 
basic rights of liberty, justice, and sover- 
eignty. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN THE 
SKILLS SO GREATLY NEEDED 
Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 

dent, one of the greatest deficiencies in 

our modern education system is in the 

area of vocational education. About 80 

percent of the Nation’s high school popu- 

lation will not go to college. It is this 
major segment of our high school stu- 
dents who should be trained for the 
technical jobs that presently go unfilled. 
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Mr. John Corlett deals with this sub- 
ject in his column in the Idaho Daily 
Statesman of May 11, 1963. Mr. Corlett, 
himself a competent writer and research- 
er on such matters, pays tribute to Sena- 
tor Harry Nock who, as a veteran Idaho 
legislator, not only advocates more voca- 
tional training but actually instructs the 
young people of his own community in 
the skills so greatly needed. 

I am pleased to join Mr. Corlett in 
commending State Senator Nock for his 
dedication to this important work. Iam 
firmly convinced that a much greater 
effort is required in providing vocational 
education instruction to meet the de- 
mand for skilled workers in this age of 
automation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Corlett’s column be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLITICALLY SPEAKING 
(By John Corlett) 

One of Idaho’s most respected legislators 
ts State Senator Harry Nock, of Valley Coun- 
ty. He is the dean of the senate in point of 
service. In private life he is a mechanic and 
operates a garage at Cascade. 

One of his major interests is the promo- 
tion of vocational education for boys and 
girls who either cannot go to college because 
of financial distress, or are simply not col- 
lege material, 

Nock can talk for hours about the need 
of changing America’s educational system 
that will help develop vocational skills 
among the 80 percent of this Nation’s high 
school population who do not get a college 
education. 

In all of his years in the State senate, Nock 
has found it most difficult to get action, at 
the State level on what certainly now is a 
vital and serious problem nationwide—the 
training of youth in skills that do not de- 
mand a college education. 

“We still are teaching our Kids as if every 
one of them is going to be a doctor or a law- 
yer,” said Nock. “The school administra- 
tors are bent on a program they hope will 
send every youngster to college. But the 
statistics bear out that hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of thousands of our high school stu- 
dents will enter the work force without 
specific skills sufficient to earn a living.” 

Nock said he was reminded of the state- 
ment of a scientist who pointed out that 
while it took only one astronaut to operate 
a spaceship, it took 5,000 men to build the 
missile that launched it, not counting the 
ship itself. 

Juvenile delinquency, particularly in the 
big metropolitan cities, and chronic depend- 
ency are growing problems. Youth unem- 
ployment is the great problem that breeds 
delinquency and dependency. 

Here in rural Idaho, youth unemployment 
is yet to reach the problem stage in terms 
of juvenile delinquency. Still, parents are 
known to bemoan the increasing difficulty of 
their high school children to obtain vacation 
jobs. And high school dropouts and those 
who don't go to college are finding it even 
harder to obtain employment. 

The Kennedy administration has sought to 
meet the growing problem of employment of 
youths, including those seeking a livelihood 
in the work force. Through a Youth Con- 
servation Corps, the National Service Corps, 
and the so-called Hometown Youth Corps. 
The U.S. Senate has passed the bill creating 
the Youth Conservation Corps and the meas- 
ure now is before the House. 
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All of these efforts are of the make-work 
type, such as those in the depths of the 
depression in the 1930's. 

While days spent by a youth in the forests 
of the United States under the Youth Con- 
servation Corps program should benefit them, 
it does not mean he will learn skills that 
will provide him with a job when he returns 
to his home. 

The real problem in youth unemployment 
lies in the failure of our public education 
system. As Nock said, it is geared to an 
academic program. The vocational part is 
forgotten. 

Great social and economic changes have 
taken place in the United States in the last 
30 years. Where once the city boy could get 
a job on the farm, just the reverse is true. 
Rural youths have been fiocking to the cities 
for jobs. In the past 5 years on-farm job 
opportunities have fallen off by 800,000. 

There has been a vast growth in such fields 
as electronics, which demand skills. These 
skills can be filled by technicians who need 
not be college graduates. 

The American education system does not 
provide the vast majority of high school 
graduates or school dropouts with these 
skills. Yet the public schools are the place 
where needed skills could be acquired. 

At the same time, statistics show that 
while the youth unemployment problem is 
serious, the demand for skilled workers is 
growing. 

The Labor Department estimates that 
within the next 10 years, the demand for 
skilled workers will increase by 150 percent. 
If this is correct, it will mean the creation 
of another 13.5 million jobs. But each of 
them will demand acquired skill. 

It appears that the vocational or technical 
school must soon come into its own to fill 
the void. Such schools are not the ultimate 
solution of the problems, but they would be 
of immeasurable help. 

In the past year, of the total public school 
bill of $18.1 billion, only $254 million was 
spent on vocational education. To put it 
another way, only 4% percent of the total 
public school budget was spent to supply 
skills needed by the 80 percent of the school 
population who will enter the work force 
without a college education. 

The 1961 legislature appropriated $25,000 
for a survey of higher education in Idaho. 
This survey was conducted by the Stanford 
Research Institute and it produced virtually 
nothing not already known. 

Someday the legislature will find it neces- 
sary to take a broader look at vocational 
education in Idaho. It is to be hoped that 
Senator Nock is around to help lead the way. 


NEW SCHOOL INTEGRATION RULING 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article entitled “New 
School Integration Ruling,” written by 
David Lawrence, and published in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 15, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New SCHOOL INTEGRATION RuLING—CITATION 
OF ILL EFFECTS oF Forcep MIXING BY U.S. 
COURT IN SAVANNAH IS REVIEWED 

(By David Lawrence) 


The law of the land can be a Federal stat- 
ute or any provision of the Constitution, but 
a Supreme Court decision is the law of the 
case and holds good only for the facts and 
circumstances set forth in that particular 
case. 

This differentiation now takes on new sig- 
nificance because of a decision just rendered 
by US. District Judge Frank M. Scarlett. He 
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has ruled in a case tried at Savannah, Ga., 
that integration of the public schools can 
be harmful to both Negroes and whites, and 
that the evidence on which the Supreme 
Court of the United States based its decision 
in 1954 ordering desegregation of public 
schools was not supported even by tests pre- 
viously made by one expert in the psychologi- 
cal field who had testified that segregation 
was harmful. 

The net effect of the new decision if upheld 
by the Supreme Court, could be to limit the 
1954 case to the principle of a political right 
whereby persons of any color are entitled to 
attend public schools, but are subject to edu- 
cational standards which would be recognized 
as a valid basis for admission or rejection 
of applicants. The findings of Judge Scarlett 
are in part as follows: 

“Plaintiffs’ assumption of injury to Negro 
students by the continuance of segregated 
schools is not supported by any evidence in 
this case. Whatever psychological injury 
may be sustained by a Negro child out of his 
sense of rejection by white children is in- 
creased rather than abated by forced inter- 
mixture, and this increase is in direct pro- 
portion to the number and extent of his 
contacts with white children. 

“Each study presented to the court, con- 
firmed by the opinions of the witnesses, 
showed that the damaging assumption of in- 
feriority increased whenever the child is 
brought into forced association with white 
children. The principal author of the stud- 
ies relied on by the Supreme Court in the 
Brown case (1954 decision) used students 
from integrated schools in Northern States 
in getting the race rejection results which 
were then cited as showing such effects oc- 
curring from segregation. Moreover, the 
same author in an earlier study came to the 
conclusion that compulsory intermixture 
rather than racial separation in school was 
the principal source of the damaging loss 
of race identification. 

“The adverse effects of compulsory con- 
gregation are particularly harmful in the 
early formative school years. Intervenors’ 
witnesses noted that integration at the col- 
legiate level is not only possible, but on a 
voluntary basis might be of advantage to 
both white and Negro students. The findings 
herein are accordingly limited to children 
of primary and secondary school ages.” 

The court further ruled that “selective 
integration would cause even greater psy- 
chological harm to the individual Negro 
children involved and to the balance of their 
group.” 

The intervenors in the current case charged 
in their brief before the court in Savannah 
that one expert who had testified in the 
1954 school desegregation case was on the 
payroll of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and that this 
was not revealed to the Supreme Court. The 
brief contends also that the Court wasn't 
told that the same expert had earlier con- 
ducted tests which produced a different find- 
ing from that which he submitted to the 
Court. 

Judge Scarlett's conclusions in the Savan- 
nah case are as follows: 

“1. The white and Negro school children 
have equivalent rights before this court and 
are equally entitled to be considered in 
determining the scope and content of con- 
stitutional rights. 

“2. A reasonable classification within the 
meaning of the equal protection clause of 
the Constitution would be one which secures 
the maximum result in the educational proc- 
ess for all students and a minimum injury 
to any. 

“3. The classification of children in the 
Savannah (Chatham County) schools by 
division on the basis of coherent 
having distinguishable educability capabil- 
ities is such a reasonable classfication.” 
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The decision of the 1954 desegregation 
case by the Supreme Court turned largely 
on allegations that Negro children were un- 
able to get an equal education under segre- 
gation in public schools. The latest find- 
ings by Judge Scarlett say, in effect, that 
in integrated schools they will get even less 
of an education. For the tests showed the 
average of white pupils was far above the 
Negro average. The findings on this point 
are described in Judge Scarlett’s statement 
as follows: 

“These differences in test results, Savan- 
nah, Chatham County, are not the result of 
the educational system or of the social or 
economic differences in status or in environ- 
ment of the students. These test results 
agree on a point-for-point basis with sub- 
stantially identical results obtained from 
similar tests made in other areas of this 
country and abroad, and in both segregated 
and integrated situations. 

“Failure to attain the existing white stand- 
ards would create serious psychological prob- 
lems of frustration on the part of the Negro 
child which would require compensation via 
tension-creating antisocial behavior. In 
other cities, this effect has created serious 
discipline problems for the teachers and 
school administrators, with consequent loss 
of schooltime. In New York, 37 percent of 
Negro truants questioned in a study stated 
that they had run away from home because 
of failure to keep up in school.” 

The statement of findings declares, more- 
over, that the difference in test results be- 
tween white and Negro students “is attrib- 
utabie in large part to hereditary factors, 
predictably resulting from a difference in 
the physiological and psychological char- 
acteristics of the two races,” 


FRIGHT PEDDLERS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
warm praise from all across the land has 
been accorded the distinguished assist- 
ant floor leader of the minority [Mr. 
Kucuet] for his recent speech in the 
Senate condemning the fright peddlers 
in this country. 

Among the tributes he has received is 
an editorial from the Nashville Tennes- 
sean of May 4, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GOP WHIP KUCHEL Arms A WELL-DESERVED 
BLAST 

The Senate Republican whip, Senator 
THOMAS KUCHEL, of California, has done his 
party and his country a service with his 
forthright floor speech in which he charged 
that rightwing extremists do “devil’s work 
far better than Communists could do.” 

Senator Kuen excoriated what he termed 
the “fright peddlers” who imagine plots 
against the country and “see our Govern- 
ment crawling with Communists.” He spe- 
cifically named the John Birch Society, but 
his indictment was broad enough to include 
those who wail of “no-win policies” and 
spread scare stories about Cuba with lies 
and half-truths as their foundation. 

The fright peddlers, Senator KUCHEL said, 
have in common “all-out, uncompromising 
hysterical demands” some of which are “very 
likely identical to the real hopes of the 
Kremlin.” He listed some of these as stop- 
ping all foreign aid, abandoning NATO, and 
removing the United Nations from the 
United States, among other things. 

Among the incredible stupidities bruited 
about are stories that cannibals are sta- 
tioned in Georgia in Operation Water Moc- 
casin, whose object is to take over the coun- 
try for the U.N.; that all our Armed Forces 
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are to be turned over to a Russian colonel at 
the U.N; and that Chinese Communist 
troops are in Mexico, poised to attack Cali- 
fornia, 

“It is disgusting,” Senator Kucwet said, 
“to find self-appointed saviors, whether in- 
fantile or cunning, preying profitably and 
psychotically on the fears of Americans in 
the name of anticommunism.” 

We live in a time of anxiety, under the 
shadow of the H-bomb. There are many 
who are more than willing to exploit our 
discontents and fears. Wrapping them- 
selves in flags, the superpatriots foment 
hysteria with hobgoblins and foster frustra- 
tion with scapegoats. If it's trouble in 
Cuba, or Laos, then it must be the “no-win 
clique” in the State Department which has 
allowed this to happen. The insinuation 
is bald and deliberately aimed at rousing the 
spirit of vigilantism. 

Or, if not the State Department, then 
surely the U.N. where they are convinced 
the crafty rascals are plotting our downfall. 

Senator Kucnet is more than a little right 
when he says these fright peddlers do “dev- 
us work far better than Communists.” 
Nothing would please the Communist world 
more than to have us divided and panicky 
at home, frustrated to the point of blindly 
striking out, distrustful of our own leader- 
ship and willing to wreck the alliance of our 
friends. 

Thank heaven the vast majority of Amer- 
icans are levelheaded enough to prefer rea- 
son to rhetoric, calmness to panic and 
courageous leadership to demagogues. 

“America has enough immediate and 
deadly enemies without adding hobgoblins,” 
said Senator Kuchl. He deserves the ap- 
plause of all who are concerned about their 
world and the Communist menace but who 
know that courage, patience and faith will 
win more battles than blind panic. 


TRIBUTE TO CAPT. WILLIAM R. AN- 
DERSON, U.S. NAVY, RETIRED 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Iam 
delighted to learn that my fellow Ten- 
nessean, Capt. William R. Anderson, 
U.S. Navy, retired, is to become Director 
of the Domestic Peace Corps upon its 
creation by the Congress. 

We in Tennessee are very proud of the 
distinguished record of Captain Ander- 
son, as the skipper of the atomic 
submarine Nautilus and later as an aide 
to the Secretary of the Navy. For the 
past several weeks he has been serving 
his Nation again as an expert in sub- 
marine rescue and salvage. 

His exploits while in command of the 
Nautilus, his work with American young 
people through a former position with 
the Freedoms Foundation, his personal 
magnetism—all are attributes which 
will serve him well when he takes up new 
duties as the Director of the Domestic 
Peace Corps. 

Mr. President, an editorial in the 
Nashville Tennessean on May 7 saluted 
Captain Anderson upon his selection for 
this important position, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAPTAIN ANDERSON Is WISE CHOICE 

Navy Capt. William R. Anderson, of 
Humphreys County, has been chosen to be- 
come Director of the Domestic Peace Corps 
if Congress passes the administration’s bill 
creating the agency. 
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Captain Anderson early in life demon- 
strated traits of leadership and ability which 
led to a distinguished Navy career. 

He skippered the atomic submarine Nauti- 
zus on its pioneering voyage under the ice 
cap at the North Pole. After 20 years of 
service he retired last year at the early age 
of 41. 

He plunged immediately into politics and 
polled more than 200,000 votes last November 
as an independent candidate for Governor. 
He was called back to active duty last month 
to help the Navy strengthen its programs of 
undersea rescue and salvage. 

Captain Anderson is a popular choice to 
head the Domestic Peace Corps. His fellow 
Tennesseans wish him every success. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post on Sunday, May 12, 
took note of the 30th anniversary of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority by publish- 
ing what I regard as one of the best 
articles about TVA that I have read. 

The author, Mr. Julius Duscha, has 
done a very good job of pointing up the 
goals and the achievements of this great 
agency against the background of its 
colorful and dramatic history. I par- 
ticularly liked the simple way in which 
Mr. Duscha went to the heart of the 
ungering opposition to TVA, in these 
words: 


Nationally the opposition to TVA is led by 
the privately owned utilities. They talk 
about Federal subsidies, taxes, accounting 
practices and other details, but what really 
irritates them is the unquestioned efficiency 
of the TVA electric system. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Dral. Has Sotm MONUMENT IN TVA 
(By Julius Duscha) 


KNOXVILLE.—The eager young men who 
came to Knoxville 30 years ago to remake 
the Tennessee Valley are old and gray, but 
the unique Government agency they built is 
not yet fat and tired. 

“It’s still fun working for the TVA,” Au- 
brey J. Wagner, Chairman, of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, told me as we talked 
into the night about dams, the power sys- 
tem, the beautiful lakes, the forests, the 
chemical fertilizers and all of the other pro- 
grams that have made the valley bloom. 

“Red” Wagner arrived in the eroded and 
depressed valley in 1934 for what he thought 
would be a temporary job surveying reservoir 
sites. But like most of the other young men 
who came from the colleges of the Midwest 
and the South to work for the TVA in the 
midst of the depression, Wagner was soon 
convinced that nothing was more important 
than making Senator George Norris’ dreams 
for the valley come true. 

NEW DEAL MONUMENT 

When President Kennedy visits Nashville 
and Muscle Shoals, Ala., Saturday to mark 
the 30th anniversary of TVA, he will be hon- 
oring an agency that is much more than a 
carefully controlled faucet for the once de- 
structive Tennessee River. TVA remains an 
outstanding success long after most other 
New Deal agencies have withered or suc- 
cumbed to hardening of the bureaucratic 
arteries. 

TVA is a success, in Wagner’s view, be- 
cause it has been able to work directly and 
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closely with the people of the valley. The 
papers are shuffied faster and with more 
purpose in TVA because the people who run 
the agency can see the results of their work, 
often by just looking out of their windows. 

In the Tennessee Valley, there is no real 
opposition to the agency. When the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce denounces TVA, local 
chambers quickly fire off protests to the na- 
tional organization in Washington. 

Nationally, the opposition to TVA is led 
by the privately owned electric utilities. 
They talk about Federal subsidies, taxes, ac- 
counting ces and other details, but 
what really irritates them is the unques- 
tioned efficiency of the TVA electric system. 

Throughout the world, TVA is recognized 
for the success that it is. More than 3,000 
foreign visitors come to the valley each year, 
most of them from underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa. They go home with 
the hope that someday they, too, can make 
a valley prosper. 

Although TVA itself is only 30 years old, 
its genesis goes back to World War I when 
the Government began to build a huge dam 
on the Tennessee River at treacherous Mus- 
cle Shoals in northern Alabama. 

The Tennessee River begins at the con- 
fluence of the Holston and French Broad 
Rivers just above Knoxville, flows south and 
west into northern Alabama and then turns 
north until it pours into the Ohio River at 
Paducah, Ky. Until the Army Engineers 
built Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, the 
Tennessee was not navigable beyond that 
point. 

The dam was constructed to provide power 
for the wartime production of nitrate ex- 
plosives, but World War I was over before 
the structure was completed. In the 1920's, 
Wilson Dam became the subject of heated 
controversy. 

On the one side was Henry Ford, who 
wanted to buy the dam from the Govern- 
ment. On the other side were southern 
Congressmen who saw in Muscle Shoals a 
source of power for the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers from nitrate and phos- 
phorus. 

FRUIT OF “100 DAYS” 


Senator Norris, a Nebraska Republican 
and chairman of the important Senate Agri- 
culture Committee became interested in the 
Tennessee Valley. Twice in the 1920's, leg- 
islation envisioning a TVA was passed and 
vetoed. In the famous first “100 Days” of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's term, it was passed 
again and signed into law. 

TVA began by building dams, and today 
it has 28 on the Tennessee and its tributaries. 
In the 1930's, TVA reforested and showed the 
people how to prevent erosion in the hills 
and hollows of the valley. TVA also eradi- 
cated malaria, a longtime scourge there. 

In World War II, the Government located 
its first atomic energy installation at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., because of the availability of 
TVA power. Many private industries have 
also come to the valley to take advantage 
of that cheap power. 

The agency had some of its most difficult 
years in the 1950's. Former President Eisen- 
hower called it “creeping socialism.” Then 
came the Dixon-Yates contract, which would 
have taken the rich Memphis power market 
away from TVA and given it to private utili- 
ties. 
Out of the controversies of the 1950’s came 
an new financing setup under which the 
agency now gets funds for its power opera- 
tions by selling bonds. 

Over the last 30 years, $2 billion in Federal 
funds has been spent by TVA. About half 
of the money went for power facilities and 
the other half for reforestation, fertiliz- 
er and other development programs. The $1 
billion spent on power will be repaid over 
the next 50 years. 
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This year, TVA is asking Congress for only 
$36 million. It will operate its power pro- 
gram with $400 million from the sale of 
electricity. 

In addition to the ever-expanding power 
needs of the valley—two-thirds of the elec- 
tricity is now generated in coal-fired steam- 
plants because all of the river power has 
been harnessed—TVA is particularly con- 
cerned about the development of small trib- 
utary streams and recreation facilities around 
its lakes. 

TVA is a giant utility. It is the largest 
user of coal in the United States. It oper- 
ates the most integrated system of dams in 
the world. But the people who are TVA 
have never lost their idealistic zeal for re- 
form, and the valley's prosperous farms, busy 
towns and cities and new industries are a 
tribute to their vision. 


EXTENSION OF TERRITORIAL WA- 
TERS TO PROTECT FISHERY RE- 
SOURCES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, last 
week I noted several reports indicating 
that the United Kingdom has proposed 
an international meeting to consider the 
possibility of extending the territorial 
waters of most European nations in re- 
spect to access to their fishing grounds. 
This is particularly significant in view of 
the fact that the United Kingdom has 
maintained a 3-mile limit consistently 
dating back to the 18th century. How- 
ever, this development comes as a sur- 
prise to no one. These European na- 
tions have experienced the same type of 
encroachment upon their coastal fishing 
resources as we have in the United 
States and particularly in the waters off 
Alaska and the North Atlantic coast and 
as other U.S. coastal areas soon will have. 
I understand that Britain has proposed 
and invitations have been extended to 
the meeting which would include the 
Common Market countries, the European 
free trade countries, Iceland, the Irish 
Republic, and Spain. I understand that 
the meeting would take place in the 
autumn. The timing of this meeting 
ties in closely with the statements made 
in the joint communique from President 
Kennedy and Prime Minister Pearson 
after their discussions in Washington 
and Hyannis Port last week, in which 
the Prime Minister suggested that a sim- 
ilar action may be necessary for Canada. 

The waters off the coast of Alaska and 
other coastal areas of the United States 
have been subjected to increasing pres- 
sure from foreign fishing interests, pri- 
marily those of Russia and Japan. Last 
year Russian trawlers for the first time 
entered the Gulf of Alaska and severely 
damaged fishing gear of our king crab 
fishermen off Kodiak Island. I have re- 
cently received alarming reports that 
now the Japanese plan on possibly send- 
ing their fleets into the area to take 
the Alaska king crab off Kodiak. Mr. 
President, I have consistently called, 
and will continue to call, for adequate 
protection for these resources. We are 
a signatory to the International Conven- 
tion on the High Seas, which includes a 
provision in which creatures of the Con- 
tinental Shelf such as the king crab and 
our dungeness crab also are reserved for 
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the use of our own nationals. Repeat- 
edly I have asked that this be recognized. 
I ask at this point that my letters to 
Secretary Rusk on this matter be in- 
cluded in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1963. 
Hon, DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary oj State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I am writing this let- 
ter in behalf of Senator GRUENING, Repre- 
sentative Rivers, and myself. February 28 
the Alaska delegation received from the 
Secretary of State in Alaska a copy of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution No, 3, relating to the 
protection by international law of dungeness 
and Alaska king crab. The purpose of this 
letter is to inform you that the Alaska con- 
gressional delegation places itself directly in 
support of the position taken and expressed 
in this resolution. 

We refer you specifically to article II of 
the International Convention on the Law of 
the Seas. This Convention on the Continen- 
tal Shelf has been signed and ratified by the 
United States. It recognizes that a coastal 
State has sovereign rights in the exploitation 
of certain natural resources on the Con- 
tinental Shelf. The resources include those 
organisms which “in the harvestable stage, 
either are immobile, or underneath the sea- 
bed, or are unable to move except in con- 
stant physical contact with the seabed or 
subsoil.” Our position is quite simple and 
direct. We believe that it is quite clear. 
We believe that Alaska king crab and dunge- 
ness crab qualify as resources of the Con- 
tinental Shelf. We believe that the king 
crab and the dungeness crab cannot move 
about voluntarily without their legs being in 
contact with the bottom. We believe that 
sufficient time has passed for adequate study 
to be completed, research material gathered, 
and a determination made that these re- 
sources should be protected under the con- 
vention. We believe that the U.S. Govern- 
ment should so declare. 

We understand that at the present time 
the Russians and the Japanese are engaged 
in an extensive king crab operation in the 
Bering Sea on the Continental Shelf and have 
been for a number of years. We understand, 
also, that efforts may be made to extend this 
operation into the Gulf of Alaska. We be- 
lieve it is necessary for our Government to 
take a clear position on this matter in time 
to establish clearly our exclusive rights in 
this area. Between 1957 and 1961 the U.S. 
catch of king crab expanded from 14 million 
pounds to over 43 million pounds. During 
this same period Japan caught each year in 
the Bering Sea approximately 34 million 
pounds in 1961 and a high of 47 million 
pounds in 1957. During the same years Rus- 
sia was taking between 66 million pounds 
and 81 million pounds. 

The critical nature of this problem, we 
believe, is clear. We would appreciate an 
early determination by the U.S. Government 
that these resources qualify for protection 
under the Convention on the Continental 
Shelf. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARTLETT, 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1963. 

Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, SECRETARY: Reports have been 
circulating in Alaska and here in Washing- 
ton that Japan intends to send several fish- 
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ing vessels to the Kodiak Island area in the 
Gulf of Alaska for the purpose of experi- 
mental fishing for king crab. I have made 
my position known to the Department of 
State on more than one occasion that king 
crab along with dungeness crab must be 
protected as a resource on the Continental 
Shelf for exclusive use by American fisher- 
men. I insist that the United States 
violently protest any encroachment on this 
natural resource by the Japanese in the 
Kodiak area. I insist that Japan be in- 
formed and immediately notified that no 
Japanese king crab fishing will be permitted 
in the Kodiak area. I insist that the U.S. 
Government immediately carry out its obli- 
gation under international law to protect 
this resource from any further encroach- 
ment by the Japanese in the Gulf of Alaska. 
And I insist that this be done without con- 
dition and be done without delay. 

I look forward to your confirmation that 
this has been accomplished and that the 
Japanese have been clearly informed that 
such action as has been proposed by them 
in the Kodiak area will not be tolerated. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARTLETT. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Moreover, Mr. 
President, the convention specifically 
recognizes the so-called baseline method 
of measuring our territorial waters. I 
have pled and other Alaskans repeatedly 
have pled that this method of measure- 
ment be adopted pursuant to the inter- 
national treaty. During the same Con- 
ference on the International Law of the 
Seas, the United States and Canada 
jointly proposed the extension of our ter- 
ritorial waters to 6 miles for all purposes 
and an additional 6 miles for fishing 
rights. This proposal missed by only one 
vote of obtaining the required two-thirds 
majority with 52 nations voting with the 
United States and Canada, 28 voting 
against, 5 abstaining, and 1 absent. 
With other nations in Europe and with 
our neighbor Canada considering the ex- 
tension of our territorial waters for the 
protection of fishing resources, I call 
again upon the U.S. Government to con- 
sider the protection of these resources 
by the implementation of the provisions 
of the International Convention on the 
High Seas and by an extension of our 
territorial waters in a manner that will 
give at least the same protection to our 
fishing resources and our fishermen as 
will be given to the fishermen and fishing 
resources off the coast of Canada and 
European countries, 

Mr. President, I would like to add at 
this point a copy of a letter I wrote to 
Hon. Frederick G. Dutton, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State on May 10, re- 
garding this proposed meeting and a 
copy of Senate Joint Resolution No. 10, 
introduced by Alaska State Senators 
Hansen, Kilcher, Begich, Smith, and 
Harrison. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

May 10, 1963. 
Hon. FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Durron: News reports have 
reached me within the past week indicating 
that the British Government has announced 
its withdrawal from an agreement establish- 
ing the 3-mile limit on fishing. I under- 
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stand that the British Government also has 
announced a meeting and invited members 
of the European Free Trade Association, the 
Common Market, Iceland, the Irish Republic, 
and Spain to a conference on fishing prob- 
lems this fall. I would appreciate being 
advised as to whether the United States 
considers it likely that an extension of the 
3-mile limit on fishing will be considered at 
this meeting and whether such an action is 
likely to result in an agreement among these 
nations as to the extent of their jurisdiction 
over fishing waters off their coasts. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARTLETT. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 10 


Joint resolution relating to the territorial 
waters of Alaska 


Whereas the fisheries abutting the Alaska 
coast are of enormous economic value and 
represent the sole source of livelihood for 
scores of American nationals; and 

Whereas American nationals have fished 
for years under carefully planned and strin- 
gent conservation regulations imposed to 
insure maximum sustained yield from the 
resource; and 

Whereas recent years have seen an in- 
creased amount of foreign fishing effort in 
the waters abutting the Alaska coast; and 

Whereas alien fishermen fish entirely free 
of conservation restrictions imposed on 
American citizens; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government, charged 
with the obligation of protecting American 
fisheries from foreign encroachment, has 
taken insufficient action to protect the re- 
source either through assertion of a greater 
territorial belt of water than 3 miles or 
application of the so-called base line method 
already sanctioned for use by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice; and 

Whereas Gov. William A. Egan, of the 
State of Alaska, has attempted unceasingly 
to impress upon the U.S. Government the 
gravity of intrusions by foreign nationals 
into waters historically considered American 
and the necessity of establishing a broad 
claim to waters adjoining the Alaska coast; 
and 

Whereas the Governor, faced with the com- 
plete lack of action on the part of the U.S. 
Government, has acted courageously in pro- 
testing the fisheries of Alaska through State 
action when circumstances required; be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Alaska offers its commendation to Gov. 
William E. Egan for his past action, and vig- 
orously urges the U.S. Government to act 
quickly in establishing broad water areas ad- 
joining the Alaska coast as subject solely to 
U.S. sovereignty; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States; the Honor- 
able Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice President of 
the United States and President of the Sen- 
ate; the Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary of 
State; the Honorable Stewart L. Udall, Sec- 
retary of the Interior; the Honorable John 
W. McCormack, Speaker of the House; the 
Honorable William A. Egan, Governor of 
Alaska; and the members of the Alaska dele- 
gation in Congress. 

Passed the senate March 1, 1963. 

FRANK PERATROVICH, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Passed the house March 28, 1963. 

Bruce KENDALL, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

PATRICIA R. SLACK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
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IS BASEBALL AN UN-AMERICAN 
GAME? 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
May 2, the distinguished Republican 
whip and Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl] delivered a significant address 
entitled “The Fright Peddlers.” The 
Senator dealt at length on what he aptly 
described as “the danger of hate and 
venom, of slander and abuse, generated 
by fear and heaped indiscriminately 
upon many great Americans by another 
relative handful of zealots, in the ranks 
or clutches of self-styled ‘I am a better 
American than you are’ organizations.” 

The Senator from California called 
attention to the fact that the John 
Birchers and other fearmongers have 
accused such patriotic Americans as 
Dwight Eisenhower and John Foster 
Dulles of being traitors and Communist 
stooges. He also commented on the wild 
attacks being made on the United Na- 
tions by extremists both of the left and 
the right. 2 

Although Senator KucHEL detailed 
most of the favorite targets of the 
“freight peddlers,” the current issue of 
Harper’s magazine humorously warns us 
of a new potential “danger.” 

In an article entitled “Allston Wheat’s 
Crusade,” Mark Epernay—the pseudo- 
nym of an eminent public servant—pro- 
jects the coming attack of the fear- 
mongers on baseball and other team 
sports. The central figure in the article 
is a mythical character, Allston Wheat, 
author of a book entitled “The Menace 
of the Team.” In pointing up the dan- 
gers of team sports, Mr. Wheat writes: 

America, as we know it, was built on the 
system of individual free enterprise. Under 
that system every individual stands on his 
own two feet, shoulders his own burdens, 
and fights his way to the top by his own two- 
fisted efforts. 

These are the principles of American in- 
dividualism. But do we train our people in 
these principles? We do not. We con- 
sciously and deliberately train the youth of 
our Nation in principles that are completely 
opposed to the spirit of American individual- 
ism. 

Every healthy, able-bodied young Ameri- 
can is encouraged to participate in orga- 
nized athletic sports, to play on a team. 
There he is indoctrinated with the team 
spirit. This tells him to think not of him- 
self but of the other players. It tells him he 
must not shine at the expense of others, for 
if he does so he is a bad team player. It tells 
him that he must always back up the other 
players, be responsible for them, do what 
they fail to do. He learns it is the team that 
wins, not the man. If there is a prize or re- 
ward, it goes not to the man but to the 
team. The team is the social group which 
always comes first. Society comes first, the 
individual last. At every point the young 
American is schooled against individualism. 
At every point team sports indoctrinate him 
in the principles and practices of collec- 
tivism and socialism. 

Nor is this all. The teamplayer is taught 
that he must accept without question the 
commands of the coach, captain, or quarter- 
back. He must bow to the authority of the 
group or accept the consequences. This is 
authoritarianism, and since he must comply 
completely with the voice of authority, it is 
also totalitarianism. If a man has been 
schooled in totalitarianism on a sandlot or in 
the Yale Bowl, or even as a spectator at the 
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Yankee Stadium, is he likely to resist it in 
real life? 

America is a country of team sports, We 
must see these sports for what they are. 
They are brainwashing stations for individ- 


collectivism, socialism, 
and totalitarianism. 

If you are looking for the real advance 
guard for modern communism, you should 
go to the fieldhouses and the football 
stadiums. 


In other passages Allston Wheat, who 
was known as All during his college 
tennis championship days, draws atten- 
tion to the alarming fact that the great 
expansion of football, baseball, and oth- 
er team sports has occurred since the 
Russian revolution of 40 years ago—ob- 
viously a highly significant relationship. 

Mr. President, for any possible edifica- 
tion it may offer, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Harper’s article, “Allston 
Wheat’s Crusade,” be printed at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALLSTON WHEAT’s CRUSADE 


(By Mark Epernay) 

(How a patriot (he says) is saving Ameri- 
can youth from the most insidious sub- 
versive idea yet uncovered.) 

In the fieldhouse locker room of a large 
midwestern university, a tall, serious-looking 
boy has just shaken hands with a little group 
of teammates and is saying goodby to the 
coach. The coach holds the boy’s hand for 
@ moment and pleads with him. The boy 
shakes his head, squares his shoulders a 
trifie, and walks slowly out the door. There 
is a sequel next morning. Students stare at 
the headlines in the university daily: 


CAI CLAIMS ANOTHER AT STATE—BREJENSKI 
TURNS IN UNIFORM, LEAVES SQUAD 


This scene hasn't been enacted as yet. 
But the day is not distant when it may be 
commonplace. For a crusade is in the mak- 
ing to convince America that team sports 
are subverting her youth. It is still too 
early to say whether it will succeed. If it 
does, it will plunge organized athletics into 
the most serious crisis of its existence. Men 
who have never heard of Karl Marx, who 
consider Joseph Stalin another trouble- 
maker now safely with the majority, and 
who find the baseball averages rather high 
mathematics will be involved in one of the 
hardest political, philosophical, and ethical 
decisions of the decade. 

The man who is sounding the tocsin is a 
solidly built, kindly-appearing Pennsyl- 


to slight corpulence, carries himself with 
the easy grace of the athlete he once was. 
His name is Allston C. Wheat and until a 
few months ago his fame rested on having 
been one of the best tennis players ever 
graduated from Cornell and on a subsequent 
career as a wholesaler of ethical drugs, anti- 
biotics, and rubber drug sundries in Phila- 
delphia. He retired from business a few 
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Herschel McLandress, Ayn Rand, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
American Medical Association, and Senator 
Barry Goldwater. He also made a full col- 
lection of the advertisements on social and 
economic policy of the Warner & Swasey 
Corp. and began to take serious interest in 
movements designed to alert America to the 
menace of domestic socialism and commu- 
nism. This study and experience provided 
him, he has since said, with the basic in- 
sights for understanding the world of sport. 
These he presented in his thoughtful but 
plain-spoken pamphlet, “The Menace of the 
Team,” which has been called the bible of 
his movement. 

Allston Wheat’s case against team sports 
is regularly cited by his admirers as an ex- 
ample of the powerful and logical mind of 
the modern conservative leader at work. 
The following quotations are from “The 
Menace of the Team” unless otherwise in- 
dicated: 

“America, as we know it, was built on the 
system of individual free enterprise. Under 
that system every individual stands on his 
own two feet, shoulders his own burdens, 
and fights his way to the top by his own 
two-fisted efforts. 

“American individualism means that the 
individual is guided by his own self-interest. 
He is not responsible for, or to, others. He 
is responsible for, and to, himself. He knows 
that because some win in the game of life 
some must lose. He is ous to win. He is 
not concerned with what happens to those 
who lose. Nor does he want to be. 

“The individualist is his own boss. He 
does not take orders from any commissar 
or bureaucrat. He is answerable only to 
himself. What he gets he keeps. 

“These are the principles of American in- 
dividualism. But do we train our people in 
these principles? Wedo not. We conscious- 
ly and deliberately train the youth of our 
Nation in principles that are completely 
opposed to the spirit of American individ- 
ualism. 

“Every healthy, able-bodied young Ameri- 
can is encouraged to participate in organized 
athletic sports—to play on a team. There 
he is indoctrinated with the team spirit. 
This tells him to think not of himself but 
of the other players. It tells him he must 
not shine at the expense of others, for if he 
does so he is a bad teamplayer. It tells 
him that he must always back up the other 
players, be responsible for them, do what 
they fail todo. He learns it is the team that 
wins, not the man. If there is a prize or 
reward it goes not to the man but to the 
team. The team is the social group which 
always comes first. Society comes first, the 
individual last. At every point the young 
American is schooled against individualism. 
At every point team sports indoctrinate him 
in the principles and practices of collec- 
tivism and socialism. 

“Nor is this all. The team player is taught 
that he must accept without question the 
commands of the coach, captain, or quar- 
terback. He must bow to the authority of 
the group or accept the consequences. This 
is authoritarianism and since he must com- 
ply completely with the voice of authority, 
it is also totalitarianism. If a man has been 
schooled in totalitarianism on a sandlot or 
in the Yale Bowl or even as a spectator at 
the Yankee Stadium, is he likely to resist it 
in real life? 

“America is a country of team sports. We 
must see these sports for what they are. 
They are brainwashing stations for individ- 
ualism. They are the training schools for 
collectivism, socialism, authoritarianism, 
and totalitarianism, 

* * . . * 

“If you are looking for the real advance 

guard for modern communism you should go 
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to the fieldhouses and the football sta- 
diums.“ 

Documenting his case, Allston Wheat 
shows that the great expansion in team 
sports—football, basketball, baseball, volley- 
ball, hockey—has taken place in the last 40 
years or since World War I. Thus its rise 
coincides almost exactly with the rise of so- 
cialism, communism, welfarism, and other 
forms of collectivism since the Russian rev- 
olution. It would be indeed naive, Mr. 
Wheat insists, to imagine that the two move- 
ments are unrelated.* 

In fact Allston Wheat thinks our entangle- 
ment in collectivist athletics was a well- 
planned operation. Like most other collec- 
tivist ideas, team sports originated in the 
Ivy League colleges. Some Ivy League in- 
tellectuals certainly saw with considerable 
clarity what the role of team sports would 
be. Wheat especially notes the conclusions 
of Prof. Barton Wheeler some 50 years ago in 
his book, “The Social Instinct,” as proof of 
this point: 

“Although the higher anthropoids derive 
pleasure from each other’s company and 
form themselves readily enough into social 
groups, until we get to man himself we find 
them deficient in the instinct to social co- 
operation. While they can be taught simple 
games, vide the baseball game made familiar 
by apes at the circus, there is no evidence 
of such play as a form of social skill or as a 
spontaneous manifestation of enjoyment. 
The reason is that a game is a highly de- 
veloped social phenomenon involving a com- 
plex commitment to interdependence and a 
highly developed capacity for providing and 
accepting leadership. ‘These social qualities 
are developed only at a relatively advanced 
state in man. 

Wheat thinks that what was clear to 
Professor Wheeler in 1911 was surely evident 
to other professors before and since. “Har- 
vard introduced the ideas of Marx and 
Keynes to the United States,” he says in “The 
Menace of the Team.” “Why, therefore, 
should it draw the line at collectivist sports? 
The modern socialist state and modern col- 
lectivist athletics are both founded on the 
same fundamental idea, namely the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the group— 
or mob.” 

In Alliston Wheat’s view, the individual's 
instinctive reaction to athletics is a precise 
index of his attitudes toward collectivism. 
He scoffs at the idea that Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was either a conscious or an uncon- 


The last quotation is from an address by 
Mr. Wheat entitled “Athletics and American- 
ism,” given at the Workshop on Athletic In- 
dividualism, University of Greater Dallas, 
Jan. 22-31, 1961. 

The parallel is, in fact, even more striking. 
In 1867 the first rules for collegiate football 
were drawn up in Princeton, N.J. That was 
the year of the publication of Das Kapital.“ 
The National League (originally the National 
League of Professional Baseball Clubs) was 
organized just 9 years later. Basketball was 
invented in 1891 and the Socialist Labor 
Party ran its first candidate for President in 
the following year. 

Beacon Hill Press, Boston, 1911. 

Mention may be made here of the use 
which Wheat makes of the work of Dr. 


psychometricist. 
that successful participants in team sports 
have a McL-C that is substantially higher 
than that of most other celebrities. The 
McL-C or MeLandress Coefficient measures 
the intensity of the individual's relation to 
self: the lower the coefficient, the her the 


siders the McL-C to be a good index of in- 
dividualism. 
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scious agent of the Communist conspiracy. 
Eisenhower showed his instinctive individ- 
ualism by his preference for a strongly in- 
dividualist game, namely golf. Many 
conservative businessmen and Republicans 
react naturally in the same way. Liberals 
have never liked golf. Herbert Hoover 
showed his extreme individualism by his 
preference for fishing—a sport which re- 
quires neither another player nor a com- 
panion. Franklin D. Roosevelt, by contrast, 
went sailing with a crew and, very signifi- 
cantly, insisted on being the captain. The 
Kennedys showed from the very outset by 
their impromptu games of touch football 
that they are collectivist to the core. And 
Nelson Rockefeller, he predicts, will show 
up in the baseball bleachers and at football 
games and otherwise play for the collectivist 
vote. 

“Ideas are all very well,” Allston Wheat has 
said, “but to alert America to the menace of 
collectivism, there is no alternative to effec- 
tive organization.” Following the publica- 
tion of “The Menace of the Team” he in- 
vited a group of likeminded patriots to meet 
with him to formulate a program of practical 
action, Over a dozen answered the call and 
the fruit of nearly a week of arduous plan- 
ning and discussion at French Lick, Ind., 
early last year was the decision to launch 
the Crusade for Athletic Individualism, now 
popularly known as the CAI. The aim of 
CAI is a comprehensive educational program 
on the dangers of team sports, or as the 
French Lick Congress declared in its Call to 
Action, “The lifting of the storm warnings 
on the collectivist training of our youth in 
the principles of athletic cooperation.” 

No one in CAI minimizes the difficulty of 
the task. Other collectivist ideas—social 
security, socialized medicine, consumer co- 
operatives, publicly owned utilities, Gov- 
ernment-owned communication satellites, 
farm price control, post exchanges, new 
TVAs—have been successfully attacked and 
their advocates have been exposed. But 
collectivist athletics have gone largely un- 
noticed.“ It will not be easy to awaken 
people to their danger. Nevertheless, it is 
Allston Wheat’s conviction that the Ameri- 
can people invariably respond to any danger 
that is effectively presented. 

The Communist Party has always placed 
its principal accent on youth. So, accord- 
ing to Allston Wheat, have the sponsors of 
collectivist athletics. And so will the Cru- 
sade for Athletic Individualism. Present 
plans call for an organization, called a Cell 
for Individualist Athletics, in every sizable 
American community and in every high 
school, junior high school, preparatory 
school, college, university, and at West Point, 
Annapolis, and the Air Force and Coast 
Guard academies. “You may depend on it,” 
Allston Wheat said in a recent address in- 
augurating the Yale University Cell; “wher- 
ever sports for our youth are organized we 
will be organized.” Wheat's first great tri- 
umph occurred 2 months ago when two 
Army divisional commanders, responding to 
his appeal, abolished all collectivist athletics 
in their commands. Their action was 
warmly endorsed by congressional sup- 
porters of Wheat's crusade who have warned 
Secretary of Defense McNamara against any 
effort to withdraw “The Menace of the 
Team” from the list of approved pamphlets 
for Army orientation programs, 

In most American communities the 
crusade will concentrate initially on the 
Little Leagues. In Allston Wheat's view, if 


Not everyone was fooled. For many 
years J. Edgar Hoover has been an habitué 
of Toots Shor’s and “21." Many supposed 
it was because he liked the sporting com- 
pany. It is Wheat's view that he had more 
serious business in mind. 
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an 8- or 10-year-old can be sufficiently in- 
doctrinated with the team spirit and the 
habit of submission to group authority he 
will become the finished raw material for 
collectivism for life. He says in “The 
Menace of the Team”: “No 10-year-old 
who has been taught that he must submit to 
the authority of the team and that all glory 
accrues to the team will ever again be an 
unadulterated individualist.” Wheat notes 
that the Little Leagues are a modern de- 
velopment and that our forefathers would 
never have thought of organizing children 
into teams. “They are the product of the 
same period and the same paternalist think- 
ing that brought us the welfare state. In 
my book there is very little difference be- 
tween the man who destroys the individual- 
ist character of our children and the man 
who molests them in a park.” 

In the colleges the Crusade for Athletic 
Individualism will work closely with Young 
Americans for Freedom and the Intercollege 
Society for Individualists. Together CAI, 
YAF, and ISI hope to bring coaching staffs 
into the same line of critical fire that has 
hitherto been concentrated on socialist and 
other semisubversive professors. There is no 
intention of interfering with established tra- 
ditions of academic freedom and tenure. 
But it is believed that if the position of the 
coach can be made intrinsically uncomforta- 
ble and less remunerative, many of the more 
dangerous men will be driven from the pro- 
fession. “One must suit the means to the 
ends,” Allston Wheat has said. “The coaches 
the the training cadres of athletic collectiv- 
ism.” 

However, the principal effort will be to 
enroll athletes in CAI which, of course, 
means their immediate withdrawal from 
team sports. A number of colleges and 
universities—the University of Southern 
California, Notre Dame, Georgia Tech, 
Swarthmore, Harvard, Ohio State, Bran- 
deis—are expected to meet this step by re- 
quiring promising young athletes to sign 
pledges at the time of their recruitment that 
they will not join CAI. Allston Wheat has 
strongly denounced these “yellow dog con- 
tracts.“ 6 

One important function of Wheat and 
his followers will be advising corporations 
on their recreation and athletic programs. 
Many large firms—General Motors, General 
Electric, General Dynamics, General Mills, 
General Baking, General Telephone, Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film, International Shoe— 
have used team sports in their company rec- 
reation programs or have encouraged their 
dealers to sponsor teams or have given moral 
support to team sports in their communities. 
This means, according to Wheat, that they 
have been unconsciously indoctrinating 
their executives, employees, and customers 
in the ideas of collectivist cooperation and 
leadership. 

“General Motors would never allow the or- 

tion of its younger executives into 
production brigades, communes, stakhan- 
ovist groups, work cooperatives, or indus- 
trial shock troops. It knows that these 
ideas belong to the Russians and the Red 
Chinese. Yet it encourages athletic teams 
which are constructed on exactly the same 
principles. Both insist on the absolute su- 
premacy of the group over the individual 
and of socialist achievement as compared 
with individual achievement. The modern 


‘He has had a measure of support in this 
from the Harvard and Stanford law schools. 
Writing in a forthcoming issue of the Har- 
vard Law Review a visiting west coast pro- 
fessor has said that the pledges may well 
raise questions related to the enforceability 
of contracts that are against public purpose. 
The ghosts of Norris and La Guardia are 
hovering unpleasantly in the wings.” 
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American corporation—deploying as it does 
great resources in money and manpower— 
is the natural defender of individualism. It 
should be the leader in the fight against 
collectivist indoctrination on the playing 
fields. It has not yet begun to shoulder 
its mandate.“ 7 

Industrial firms have responded well to 
CAI appeals. A number have dropped their 
recreation programs or revised them to ex- 
clude team sports. One large Delaware cor- 
poration has retained Allston Wheat as its 
recreation consultant. Word was quietly 
passed at the last meeting of the Congress 
of Industry of the National Association of 
Manufacturers that responsible and patri- 
otic executives should henceforth set a good 
public example in their own recreational 
activities. 

There remains the problem of the public. 
In the old days, Allston Wheat notes, it 
was the policy of the Communists to charge 
admission to their big rallies in Madison 
Square Garden. Many non-Communists 
went to see the show. But their dollars 
went to help finance the Communist con- 
spiracy. “There is no such thing as an 
innocent spectator,” says Wheat. “Dollars 
that nourish collectivism at Madison Square 
Garden can also nourish it at the Yankee 
Stadium and the Yale Bowl.” 

It is plain, nonetheless, that educating the 
American public against attendance at ath- 
letic events will be a long and slow process. 
Allston Wheat has rejected proposals for 
picketing and also for a boycott of the prod- 
ucts of firms sponsoring team sports on 
television. (“Is your razor the instrument 
of collectivist conspiracy?” was one of the 
slogans proposed.) These measures could 
cost the crusade needed support and there 
is some doubt about the legality of a boy- 
cott. Wheat has repeatedly warned his more 
enthusiastic followers to stay within the law 
and last summer he personally reprimanded 
a Jackson, Miss., cell which had raided a 
number of sandlots in the city and confis- 
cated and destroyed balis, bats, gloves, and 
uniforms and in one park set fire to the 
bleachers and backstop. 

CAI has other problems to solve, In 
Washington last summer Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy gave an off-the-record 
denunciation of the organization that for 
vehemence startled even seasoned Washing- 
ton reporters. It developed during the ques- 
tioning that he was under the impression 
that CAI opposed all forms of physical 
exercise. In fact it makes a careful dis- 
tinction between those sports where the in- 
dividual submerges himself in the Socialist 
environment of the team and accepts au- 
thoritarian direction from a captain or some 
other control apparatus and those such as 
swimming, diving, boxing, wrestling, and 
squash where he is on his own. 

These latter sports may even nurture in- 
dividualism and the spirit of individual en- 
terprise. Allston Wheat points out that 
many of his crusaders are graduates of the 
enterprise sports“ and reminds audiences 
that CAI Vice President Timothy Jeffers 


Both quotations are from “Making Your 
Recreation Program Both Physically and 
Morally Healthy: A Handbook for Industrial 
Executives.” Crusade for Athletic Individ- 
ualism, Haverford, Pa. 1961, $1.75. 

In “The Menace of the Team” Wheat ad- 
vocates the use of the term Enterprise 
Sports” to distinguish these activities from 
the team sports, He also strongly protests 
references to tennis, boxing, wrestling, 
table tennis, squash, and track “teams.” 
These are not teams in the usual sense of 
that word. Rather they are individual 
athletes who, for reasons of convenience, 
travel and compete in company, They might 
more accurately be called “consortiums.” 
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once went eight rounds with the late Floyd 
Bennett. Wheat is also proud of his own 
tennis days although he concedes that, 
strictly speaking, the brillant net play for 
which he is remembered would be partly 
ruled out by his ban on doubles. 

His other problem is the exceedingly well- 
heeled character of his opposition, “Every 
person who passes through the turnstiles is 
an unwitting tool of this collectivist con- 
spiracy, for he adds something to its fighting 
fund.” 

Texas money is beginning tocome in. Also 
large corporations, Wheat feels, will soon see 
the need for backing individualism with dol- 
lars. Workshops on athletic individualism 
will be held this coming winter in Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Indianapolis, and Mid- 
land, Tex. Still Allston Wheat stresses 
the need for enlightened mass financial sup- 
port: “The collectivists will fight with all 
they have. Those of us who are waging 
this battle will give generously of our time. 
We can only hope that the millions of Amer- 
icans who have a stake in this struggle will 
be as generous with their money.” 

In a more intimate mood, Allston Wheat 
has analyzed the financial prospect. “There 
are, we estimate, about a half million peo- 
ple in this country who can be taken by a 
movement such as ours. In the past year or 
two, they have been hit pretty hard by the 
Birchers, the Christian Crusade, the National 
Indignation boys, the Katanga Freedom 
Fighters, and the rest. And some of the best 
gulls will think that we are pretty far out. 
Still, I am predicting a pretty damn good 
score.“ 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAW—MISCHIE- 
VOUS MYTH? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a few weeks ago I introduced 
a bill (S. 1334) for myself, Senators 
HUMPHREY, Morse, McNamara, ENGLE, 
and CLARK to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act. Section 
14(b) permits States to enact so-called 
right-to-work laws. Because the slick 
adman phrase, “right to work” clouds 
the basic issues, these laws have not been 
given a careful enough analysis or 
appraisal by the general public. Two 
basic considerations should be kept in 
mind when considering these so-called 
right-to-work laws: 

First, the real issue is whether govern- 
ment should be permitted to interfere 
with the mutual agreement of an em- 
ployer and his employees about whether 
the employees should, or should not, be 
members of a union. Today, an em- 
ployer has great latitude in determining 
whom he will hire and retain—this is 
the traditional pattern in America. 
Except for discrimination on the basis 
of race, no one says government should 
interfere with an employer’s decision as 
to what skills or background an em- 
ployee should possess as a condition of 
employment. Surely if an employer 
can determine who shall work, this same 
employer and the majority of his em- 
ployees should have the same right to 
make the same decision without gov- 
ernment interference. In short, I do 
not favor any law that imposes a com- 
pulsory open shop on an employer and 
his employees any more than I favor a 
law that imposes a compulsory closed 
shop. The degree of union security, be 
it a union shop, an agency shop, or 
maintenance of membership shop, is a 
decision that should be left to the em- 
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ployer and his employees to decide at 
the bargaining table, 

Second, the proponents of the com- 
pulsory open shop continually confuse 
a bargaining unit with other types of 
voluntary associations, such as a church 
or private club. They assert that a 
person should be able to withdraw from 
any voluntary association. This is gen- 
erally true. A union, however, is differ- 
ent from other voluntary associations 
in a very important way. When a per- 
son drops out of a voluntary association 
he no longer receives the benefits he re- 
ceived when he was a member. For in- 
stance, the person who drops out of a 
golf club no longer has the right to use 
the golf course or clubhouse, A union, 
in contrast, by Federal law has the legal 
duty to confer the benefits of collective 
bargaining on all employees, union mem- 
bers or not. Simple justice and respon- 
sible collective bargaining, then, dictate 
that when a union is required to benefit 
all employees, it should receive a fair 
share of financial support from all em- 
ployees. Thus, the question is not 
whether anyone has the right to work, 
but rather whether anyone has the right 
to ride free and to charge the fare to 
his fellow workers. 

Aside from being on weak ground 
theoretically, the right-to-work laws 
really do not benefit the people in the 
States that enact such laws. 

I would like to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact there is a 
growing demand to repeal so-called 
right-to-work laws in States that have 
enacted these anticollective bargaining 
laws. 

State after State burdened with these 
laws are finally facing up to the hard 
economic reality that such legislation 
has not added to economic growth and 
industrial expansion, as promised by 
sponsors of these laws. Instead, these 
laws have retarded the economy and 
served to perpetuate low wages and an 
unhealthy labor-management relation- 
ship. 

One of the most recent of these de- 
mands for repeal of the so-called right- 
to-work law has been voiced in the State 
of Georgia by the Atlanta Constitution, 
one of the oldest and most respected 
newspapers in the South. After a 15- 
year trial of this restrictive law, the 
Constitution concludes that the legisla- 
tion has harmed the State’s economy and 
should be repealed. 

In its April 30, 1963, issue, the Con- 
stitution published an article under an 
eight-column banner headline which 
asked: “Is Right-To-Work a Crippler 
and Repeal Overdue?” 

The article cited some interesting 
statistics on how Georgia wage levels 
and per capita personal income averages 
have continued to remain far below the 
national averages under the so-called 
right-to-work law and stated emphati- 
eally: 

Arguments that right-to-work laws some- 
how stimulate economic growth, that such 
legislation is advantageous in competing for 
new industry, just don’t hold water. 

The Constitution argues that instead 
of narrowing the gap between Georgia’s 
average hourly manufacturing wage and 
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the national average, the gap between 
Georgia’s per capita income and the na- 
tional average, has actually widened in 
the period between 1950 and 1962: 

Georgia's average hourly manufacturing 
wage of $1.08 in 1950 was 39 cents below 
the national average of $1.47. Last year, 
Georgia factory workers averaged $1.77 an 
hour, which was 62 cents below the na- 
tional average of $2.39. 

In 1950, Georgia’s per capita income of 
$1,017 was $474 under the U.S. average of 
$1,491. But the State’s 1962 per capita in- 
come of $1,714 trailed the U.S. average of 
$2,357 by a margin of $643, the widest gap 
in at least 13 years. 


Georgia is by no means the only vic- 
tim of the depressing effect of the so- 
called right-to-work law. The Con- 
stitution article quotes a 10-year study 
of the impact of these laws, made by 
Dr. Milton J. Nadworny, professor of 
commerce and economics at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, and published in the 
April issue of Challenge, a periodical 
published by the Institute of Economic 
Affairs of New York University. Dr. 
Nadworny’s study shows conclusively 
that Georgia’s unhappy experience with 
the right-to-work law has been re- 
peated, almost without exception, by 
other right-to-work States. 

In this connection, and for similar 
reasons, there have been demands in 
other States to repeal right-to-work laws. 

In Kansas, the Hutchinson News in- 
dicted the right-to-work law in an edi- 
torial which declared: 

One of the promises of those who promoted 
the right-to-work law in Kansas was that 
it would lure new industries to the State. 
Manufacturers, it was argued, would seek 
a new location where the union shop was 
outlawed, unions were weaker, wages lower 
and labor troubles less. It hasn't worked 
out that way * * * everyone is crying that 
Kansas is missing the boat as far as the 
Nation’s industrial expansion is concerned. 


And in Indiana. the South Bend 
Tribune demanded the legislature re- 
peal Indiana’s 1957 right-to-work law 
in an editorial which stated: 

We think Indiana's 6-year-old law ban- 
ning union shops has failed to right any 
wrongs and, worse, has increased labor ten- 
sions in Indiana’s industry. It should be 
repealed * * * the only thing the right- 
to-work law has really done in 6 years has 
been to perpetuate a source of hostility on 
both sides of the labor-management rela- 
tionship. There is no reason to think it will 
ever do more than that. 


In view of the importance of the con- 
tinuance of responsible collective bar- 
gaining to the expansion of the Nation’s 
economic prosperity, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the editorial published in the Atlanta 
Constitution and the study by Dr. Milton 
J. Nadworny, the economist, cited by 
the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and study were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Atlanta Constitution, Apr. 30, 
1963] 


Gronda Bustness—Is RicHtT-To-WorK A 
CRIPPLER AND REPEAL OVERDUE? 


(By Jim Montgomery) 
Georgia’s so-called right-to-work law 
may be crippling the State’s economic prog- 
ress, If so, its repeal is long overdue. 
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Casting serious doubt on the alleged bless- 
ings of right-to-work legislation is a new 
study published this month in a respected 
national economic affairs . Geor- 
gians might have ignored such a study a 
few years ago. But this one happens along 
with the emergence of a new atmosphere 
which finds more and more Georgians be- 
coming fed up with poverty and unsympa- 
thetic with laws which threaten to prolong 
the State’s economic subservience. 

Witness the repeal in 1960 of the school- 
closing laws, the scuttling this year of the 
factory-estranging 3-percent sales-use tax on 
production machinery. Both loomed as 
strong threats to economic progress, 

Now suspect as a barrier to the more rapid 
growth and diffusion of prosperity in Geor- 
gia is the right-to-work law. But circum- 
stantial evidence against this law is, at the 
very least, strong enough to warrant an 
immediate and exhaustive legislative re-ex- 
amination of its economic impact. 

And some may regard the new evidence 
alone as sufficient grounds for outright 
repeal. 

Consider the carefully documented indict- 
ment of right-to-work laws in the April 
issue of Challenge, a periodical published 
by the Institute of Economic Affairs, New 
York University. The author is Milton J. 
Nadworny, professor of commerce and eco- 
nomics at the University of Vermont. He 
minces no words in his conclusions: 

“Right-to-work legislation aims to weaken 
the bargaining and organizing strength of 
unions and reduce pressures for wage 
increases. 

“We must conclude that such statutes 
have widened the wage and income gap 
between right-to-work States and the Na- 
tion as a whole.” 

And his contention that right-to-work 
legislation “is certainly aimed at limiting 
wage increases” rests on ample statistical 
verification. 

He shows that in the 19 States, including 
Georgia, which adopted right-to-work laws 
between 1947 (when first permitted under 
the then new Taft-Hartley Act) and 1958 
both hourly manufacturing wages and per 
capita personal income have been falling 
farther and farther béhind the national aver- 
ages. 

In 1950, hourly manufacturing wages in 
these 19 States averaged $1.26, or 21 cents 
below the U.S. average of $1.47; in 1962 the 
19 States averaged $2.10, but despite the in- 
crease lagged 29 cents behind last year’s U.S. 
-average of $2.39. 

The capita income story is the same. 
In the 19 right-to-work States it fell from 
$281 below the national average in 1950 to 
$379 below by 1961. And the number of 
these 19 States trailing the U.S. average in- 
creased from 15 in 1947 to 18 last year. 

Georgia’s experience is apparently repre- 
sentative. 

Its so-called right-to-work law, a type 
of legislation which prohibits the union shop 
and most other forms of union security, has 
been in effect since 1947. 

Georgia's average hourly manufacturing 
wage of $1.08 in 1950 was 39 cents below the 
national average of $1.47. Last year, Georgia 
factory workers averaged $1.77 an hour, 
which was 62 cents below the national aver- 
age of $2.39. 

In 1950, Georgia’s per capita Income of 
$1,017 was $474 under the U.S. average of 
$1,491. But the State’s 1962 per capita in- 
come of $1,714 trailed the U.S. average of 
$2,357 by a margin of $643, the widest gap in 
at least 13 years. 

That’s progress? 

Or is it simply a revelation of the severe 
impact on of a so-called right-to- 
work law designed to limit wage (and, there- 
fore, income) increases? 
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And just imagine how much worse Geor- 
gia would show up in comparison with U.S. 
averages excluding the right-to-work States. 

Arguments that right-to-work laws some- 
how stimulate economic growth, that such 
legislation is advantageous in competing for 
new industry, just don't hold water. 

True, and other right-to-work 
States annually record millions of dollars of 
capital investment by manufacturers on new 
plant and equipment, 

But it is also true that most right-to- 
work States, Georgia among them, are still 
dominated by low-wage industries. 

And when it comes to capital investment 
in new manufactu-ing plant and equipment, 
the right-to-work States are on the whole 
strictly minor league. 

Take 1961, when capital spending in Geor- 
gia by manufacturers totaled $148 million. 

Twenty other States were higher. 

At the top of the heap, as usual, were 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, New York, 
and Illinois, none of which have ever had 
right-to-work laws and all of which are 
prosperous beyond the dreams of right-to- 
work States in terms of wages and incomes. 

Each of these five States was in the $680- 
million-to-$730-million bracket in capital 
spending last year. Together they accounted 
for more than one-third of the national 
total. 

And along with four other non-right-to- 
work States—Michigan, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and Wisconsin—they somehow 
managed to attract well over half of the 
$9.4 billion plowed into new manufacturing 
plant and equipment during 1961 through- 
out the Nation. 

Nor was that year an exception for them. 
These same nine non-right-to-work States 
likewise came up with 62 percent of the 
nearly $90 billion so spent in the entire 
1951-61 period. 

Admittedly, all of this evidence is cir- 
cumstantial. 

No one can prove any more conclusively 
right now that Georgians would have higher 
wages and incomes or more industry today 
if the State hadn't adopted a right-to- 
work law 16 years ago. 

But neither can anyone prove that this 
law has stimulated the State’s economic 
growth or benefited most Georgians, 

So why keep it? 

[From Challenge, April 1963] 
Impact or Ricut-To-Work Laws 
(By Milton J. Nadworny) 


(Most of the States which have adopted 
right-to-work legislation lag behind the 
Nation as a whole in wage and income levels. 
Milton J. Nadworny, professor of commerce 
and economics at the University of Vermont, 
shows that the dollar-and-cents gap has 
widenec between wages and income in right- 
to-work States and in the Nation as a whole. 
A precise cause-and-effect relationship may 
not exist between the widening wage gap 
and right-to-work legislation. But such leg- 
islation is certainly aimed at limiting wage 
increases.) 

A vigorous struggle over right-to-work 
laws is in the offing. The conservatives in 
Congress may attempt to expand the scope 
of section 14b of the Taft-Hartley Act, on 
which the right-to-work statutes of 20 
States are largely based. The liberals, for 
their part, are likely to seek congressional 
repeal of the crucial clause. 

In 1947, when the Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed, a dual system was created under 
Federal law. The closed shop, which makes 
union membership a prerequisite for hiring, 
was declared illegal. The union shop, which 
requires employees to join the union within 
a certain time after hiring, or after the 
collective bargaining agreement has gone into 
effect, remained legal. Section 14b, how- 
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ever, permitted the States to enact legisla- 
tion limiting or making illegal the union 
shop, 

Since Taft-Hartley came into effect, two- 
fifths of the States have enacted so-called 
right-to-work laws, which prohibit most 
forms of union security. Wyoming, the most 
recent addition to the right-to-work frater- 
nity, enacted appropriate legislation early 
in 1963. 

State right-to-work statutes affect union 
security arrangements negotiated by em- 
ployers and unions and incorporated into 
labor agreements. These agreements gen- 
erally impose some obligations on workers 
to join unions and pay union dues. The 
most widely used arrangement is the union 
shop. Another plan requires employees to 
remain in the union once they have joined 
it. Many other forms of union security 
are variations of these two systems. Re- 
cently, for instance, the “agency shop” has 
attracted some attention. It requires all 
employees to pay dues to help support the 
union which represents them, but member- 
ship in the union is mal. 

of section 14b would prevent State 
laws from being applied to workers covered 
by the Taft-Hartley Act—those engaged in 
interstate commerce. It would not, of 
course, prevent the States from restricting 
the union shop in intrastate commerce. 
But since most employees and most collec- 
tive bargaining arrangements come within 
the scope of interstate commerce, restrictive 
State legislation would have only a limited 
effect and application. 

Both constitutional amendments and 
legislative statutes have been adopted by 
States to limit union security. In the 3 
years prior to the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, five States—Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Nebraska, and South Dakota— 
adopted constitutional amendments which 
incorporated the right-to-work idea. In 
1947, Georgia, Iowa, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia 
passed right-to-work statutes. By 1955 Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Nevada, South Carolina, 
and Utah were added to the list. After that 
only three other States joined the right-to- 
work fraternity: Indiana in 1957, Kansas 
in 1958, and Wyoming in February 1963. 
(Since 1947 Delaware, Hawaii, Maine, and 
New Hampshire have enacted and later re- 
pealed such legislation. Louisiana modified 
its original law to cover only agricultural 
and certain g workers.) 

Geographically the right-to-work States 
are grouped in two major clusters. One 
cluster stretches from Virginia to Texas and 
includes 10 States. The other grouping en- 
compasses nine States in the plains, moun- 
tain, and southwest areas. Indiana is the 
only right-to-work State in the Great Lakes 
region. 

States adopt right-to-work legislation un- 
der a variety of pressures. Political and 
social considerations are, of course, impor- 
tant factors. Equally in evidence are eco- 
nomic pressures which impel lawmakers and 
their constituents to press for this kind of 
legislation, 

Sometimes proponents of right-to-work 
legislation advance the peculiar argument 
that such laws stimulate the economy. Ad- 
vocates variously claim that wages in right- 
to-work States have increased “at a faster 
pace” than the national average, or that per- 
sonal income has increased by a much higher 
percentage in right-to-work States than in 
the United States asa whole. Let us examine 
these claims carefully. How large are the 
wages and income of people in right-to-work 
States? Have they been catching up to, or 
surpassing, average U.S. wage and income 
levels? 

Comprehensive State-by-State Department 
of Labor data on wages paid in manufactur- 
ing (average hourly earnings and average 
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weekly earnings) have been compiled only 
since 1950. Even so, statistics for some non- 
right-to-work States were not gathered until 
1952. On the other hand, personal income 
data goes much further back in time and 
gives us a longer perspective. 

Our statistics for wages and income in 
right-to-work States are derived from data 
for the 19 States which enacted restrictive 
legislation prior to 1963. (Wyoming, which 
passed a right-to-work statute in February 
of this year, is not included.) 

In 1950 hourly earnings in the 19 right- 
to-work States under study averaged $1.26, 
21 cents less than the U.S. average of $1.47. 
By 1961 hourly wages in the right-to-work 
States stood 23 cents below the national 
average ($2.09 as against $2.32). These 2 
years are but end points. It is also impor- 
tant to note what happened during the in- 
tervening years. 

Frequently the disparity in hourly wages 
stood at 24 cents and reached a maximum 
difference of 26 cents per hour in 1955. Only 
once, in 1958, did the right-to-work States 
narrow the gap to within 21 cents of the na- 
tional average. Afterward the gap widened 
again to 24 cents in 1959 and 1960. Thus 
hourly wages in the right-to-work States 
were generally unable to maintain the 21 
cent differential of 1950. 

Of course, weekly wages in the right-to- 
work States have followed a similar pattern. 
While they rose from $52.47 in 1950 to $85.20 
in 1961, the “dollar-and-cents gap” widened 
from $6.86 to $7.14. Only once during the 
intervening years did average weekly wages 
in right-to-work States better their relative 
1950 standing. that was in 1958 
when the national average was $6.39 per 
week higher. 

Available data does show that wages paid 
in right-to-work States have increased at a 
faster percentage than nationwide averages. 
However, gains in dollars and cents have been 
smaller than the national average. 

Equally significant are personal income 
trends. In 1947 average per capita personal 
income for the 19 right-to-work States stood 
$230 below the national average. By 1950 
the difference had increased to $281, and in 
1961 it was $379. (Interestingly, in 1929 the 
income of these States was $239 below the 
national average.) 

In only 1 year since 1950 did the 19-State 
average come within $283 of the national 
average. During the other years the dollar 
difference exceeded $300, and twice reached 
above $400. (Per capita income in the 19 
States averaged $1,086 in 1947 and rose to 
$1,884 in 1961. At the same time, national 
per capita income increased from $1,316 to 
$2,263.) Fifteen of the nineteen States had 
per capita incomes below the national aver- 
age in 1947. In 1961 the incomes of 18 
of the 19 right-to-work States trailed the na- 
tional average. 

Furthermore, part of the increase in wages 
and income in right-to-work States may be 
due to national wage patterns established 
in negotiations between large companies and 
unions, and/or the increased minimum 
wage levels guaranteed by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as amended. 

Eleven of the fifteen States with the lowest 
hourly rates, both in 1950 and 1961, either 
had or subsequently enacted right-to-work 
laws. It is more than likely that changes in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, raising the 
minimum wage for workers engaged in inter- 
state commerce, had the greatest impact on 
States with the lowest wages. Unfortunately, 
it would be a herculean task to trace specific 
effects of national wage agreements and 
minimum wage changes on general wage 
levels in right-to-work States, or, for that 
matter, in other States. 

An additional important factor has been 
the shift in right-to-work States from agri- 
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cultural to nonagricultural employment, in- 
cluding manufacturing. This trend obvi- 
ously contributed to an upward movement 
of the overall income level. For example, in 
1950 more people were working on farms 
than in manufacturing in 14 of the 19 States. 
By 1960 only seven of the right-to-work 
States fell into that category. A shift from 
agriculture to manufacturing ordinarily 
raises overall personal income, even though 
wage rates in manufacturing remain un- 
changed. And even a slight increase in man- 
ufacturing wage rates during the 1950’s would 
have accelerated the percentage growth of 
income in the right-to-work community. 

Yet, even though these trends had a 
marked impact on right-to-work States, their 
wages and per capita income have lagged fur- 
ther behind the national levels. 


May 15 


Does a direct cause-and-effect relationship 
exist between this widening dollar gap and 
right-to-work laws? It is not likely that 
these laws, by themselves, are responsible for 
such a development. Undoubtedly, popu- 
lar hostility toward urions or the prevailing 
social attitudes might encourage the enact- 
ment of right-to-work statutes. But the 
classical “economic man,” who reacts almost 
solely to economic stimuli, is indeed rare. 
Right-to-work laws have usually taken root 
in areas where hostility to unions has been 
traditionally strong or where a specific event 
such as labor violence or corruption may 
have galvanized latent hostility toward or- 
ganized labor. As a result, restrictive labor 
legislation may eventually be created. 


Hourly wages in manufacturing: U.S. average and 19 “Right to work” States, 1950-62 


1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 1960 1962 
E ES T A eo ee cncceasprseaies 81.47 81.67 81. 81 81. 98 $2.11 1 $2.26 1 $2, 39 
19 “Right to to work“ States 1. 1.44 1.57 1.74 1.90 2.02 2.10 


1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


Sources: Employment and Earnings; Survey of Current Business. 


Nevertheless, economic considerations do 
play an important role in right-to-work 
history. Surely restrictive laws were not 
promulgated to raise wages. The general 
public and some small businessmen believe 
that any and all unions generate strong pres- 
sures for higher wages. Whether or not this 
is true is not the issue. Right-to-work legis- 
lation aims to weaken the bargaining and 
organizing strength of unions and reduce 
pressures for wage increases. 

It is more than coincidental that wages 
and incomes are low in most right-to-work 
States. Furthermore, as Fortune magazine 
noted, small business groups and some farm 
organizations have done most of the lobby- 
ing for right-to-work legislation. Few large 
corporations have taken a stand on the 
right-to-work issue. 

Small business firms tend to pay lower 
wage rates and this may help explain the 
right-to-work movement. To be sure, this 
does not mean that all low-wage and low- 
income States have, or will have, right-to- 
work laws, or that all right-to-work States 
have low wages or low per capita income. 
Nor do we suggest that all small business- 
men, or even a majority of them, favor this 
type of legislation. It does indicate, how- 
ever, that much of the support for right-to- 
work statutes has come from small business 
leaders and farm groups. 

In the fall of 1961 the Southern Governors’ 
Conference was held in Nashville, Tenn. The 
conference’s Committee on Industrial De- 
velopment noted that the annual per capita 
income of southern industrial workers was 
$800 below that of other regions, The com- 
mittee conceded that in the past the South 
had relied “on industries in which wages 
are on the bottom of the list” and had not 
been “selective” in attracting new industry. 
Perhaps for the first time an authoritative 
group of southern leaders admitted that 
some Southern States had economic policies 
which were geared to low-wage firms and in- 
dustries. More than coincidentally the 
South included a majority of the right-to- 
work States. 

As a matter of fact, 3 months prior to the 
Governors’ conference, Prof. C. Vann Wood- 
ward, then of Vanderbilt University, de- 
nounced the new South’s policies, which 
attracted investors by the promise and guar- 
antee of low wages and low taxes. He 
stressed the connection between these prac- 
tices and right-to-work laws. 

Given the South’s political complexion, it 
is not at all surprising that, while the con- 


ference expressed concern about the condi- 
tions of wages and income in the region, it 
did not relate them to right-to-work legisla- 
tion. However, it is notable that the Gover- 
nors faced the realities of economic condi- 
tions. They might have pointed with pride 
to the fact that per capita income in the 
Southeast had increased 87 percent since 
1947, while the U.S. average increased only 
72 percent, Unfortunately, per capita dollar 
income in these States fell farther behind 
the national average, and the political lead- 
ers knew it. 

Of course, all the right-to-work States 
were not represented at the Southern Gover- 
nors’ Conference. Although the experiences 
of the Southern States have not been exactly 
identical with those of other right-to-work 
States, some of the problems revealed are 
woven into the fabric of virtually all right- 
to-work legislation. 

The facts don’t bear out the claims that 
right-to-work laws actually lower wages. On 
the other hand, the claims that more rapid 
or greater gains in wages and income have 
been achieved in right-to-work States fail 
to consider all the facts. 

It may be necessary to measure changes 
in economic or other components in terms 
of percentages. However, when two dis- 
parate groups are being compared, the ex- 
clusive reliance on percentages may be mis- 
leading. The impression may be given that 
the gap between the two groups is decreas- 
ing when it is really increasing. This is 
precisely the case with respect to the wage 
and income levels under examination. 

The quantities on which percentage cal- 
88 are based, especially when the 

points are on different levels, 
should be indicated. As the Wall Street 
Journal recently noted in an editorial deal- 
ing with the reporting of economic data, 
“the connection between percentages and 
economic facts can be very bad.” 

Some readers may wonder how right-to- 
work States compare in wages and income 
to non-right-to-work States. Since the data 
is incomplete in some cases, and because 
most of the claims of right-to-work propo- 
nents are based on comparisons with na- 
tional averages, we have examined only the 
latter relationship. The available informa- 
tion, however, shows clearly that a similar 
relationship exists between the two groups 
of States. Only the amount of dollars and 
cents differs. Indeed, if wages in right-to- 
work States are compared with wages in 
non-right-to-work States, rather than with 
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the national average, the 19 States which 
limit union security arrangements fare even 
worse. 

If we consider the economic arguments of 
right-to-work proponents on their merit, 
and if we agree that such legislation has an 
economic impact, we must conclude that 
such statutes have widened the wage and 
income gap between right-to-work States 
and the Nation as a whole. 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY: 
REMEMBERING THOSE WHO CAN- 
NOT SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it would be very difficult for us 
to imagine not being able to celebrate 
our national day, July 4, without the 
usual fireworks and fun, rededication 
and renewal of national spirit, to those 
ideals of man and his relationship to the 
state on which our country was founded. 
Yet within the last 50 years we have 
twice fought in a world war to protect the 
right to celebrate this day, dedicated to 
our Declaration of Independence. The 
unity and strength of our people in the 
face of a challenge to our democracy, 
and the power and resources of this great 
country to sustain resistance to those 
who would destroy us, have allowed and 
will continue to allow us to act as a bea- 
con of freedom to the peoples of the 
world. 

However, this month we commemorate 
the independence anniversary day of a 
nation not so fortunate, a nation that 
has known freedom and has lost it; a 
nation that must mark the anniversary 
of their freedom in silence; a nation 
whose independence day can only be 
marked with vocal remembrance without 
the country. On May 10 the people of 
Rumania should have celebrated a triple 
anniversary, marking three firm steps 
toward nationhood. The people of Ru- 
mania could not celebrate this day within 
their country, so it is even more fitting 
for us to mark this day in our minds and 
hearts, 

Rumania grew to an enlightened na- 
tion from the unification of the two 
provinces long under Turkish rule, Wal- 
lachia, and Moldavia. In 1865, during 
the meeting of the Congress of Paris 
bringing to an end the Crimean War, the 
European powers decided to deal with 
the former Turkish provinces in Eastern 
Europe. It was suggested that the As- 
semblies of these two provinces meet and 
elect a joint leader as the first step to- 
ward a unitary government. One of the 
greatest problems to unity in the past 
had been constant factionalism between 
local princes and their followers in try- 
ing to secure a predominant position. 
Such division left the country open to 
foreign influence. One answer was to 
bring in a prince from the outside and 
create a new dynasty. With the timely 
aid of Napoleon III of France, Charles 
of Hohenzolleren-Sigmaringen, a mem- 
ber of the Prussian royal household, was 
voted as Prince of the new Rumania, and 
was so proclaimed in Bucharest on May 
10, 1866. This is the first anniversary to 
be celebrated. 

Next, Rumania allied’ herself with 
Russia in her fight against Turkey, and 
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with the alliance threw off the last bonds 
of Turkish control, declaring her com- 
plete independence. On May 10, 1877, 
Rumania joined with Russia in war 
against the Turks, and was able to offer 
great assistance to the Russians in their 
eventual victory. This support was re- 
turned with scant thanks, and an at- 
tempt by the Russians to supplant Tur- 
key in influencing Rumanian internal 
affairs, 

The able leaders of independent 
Rumania were able to resist Russia, but 
only at the cost of losing Bessarabia, with 
its mainly Rumanian population, to her 
former ally. There was still one more 
step in the attainment of complete in- 
dependence and national integrity. By 
an overwhelmingly favorable vote in na- 
tional election, Charles was made King 
of Rumania, and known to us in history 
as King Carol. This was the start of 
anew dynasty and progress for Rumania 
as that country entered an unparalleled 
era of economic and political develop- 
ment which during the next 60 years 
made Rumania one of the most progres- 
sive states in Eastern Europe. 

Hitler’s war put a stop to this develop- 
ment, and then with the collapse of the 
Nazis the country was open for domina- 
tion by force of arms from the Russians, 
who as Communist imperialists now 
pushed their way into the position they 
had tried to take over from the Turks so 
many years before, 

What has happened in Rumania since 
the Russians established their control is 
a sad story of repression, cruel pressure 
against minorities, such as the proud and 
brave Sezkelers of Transylvania, the 
Suppression of religious and political 
freedom, and prisons full of those who 
would articulate against their Commu- 
nist government and its foreign masters. 

We join with our Rumanian friends in 
marking this day of triple celebration. 
However, our joy is tendered with deep 
regret and we extend to those still im- 
prisoned by a benighted government our 
prayers that, before too much longer, 
their day of liberation will come and 
they will join with the free peoples of the 
world in celebration of the return of the 
greatest gift of all—freedom. 


AT PRINCETON: ANOTHER KIND 
OF RIOT 


Mr. WILLIAMS OF New Jersey. Mr. 
President, by one of those ironic his- 
torical coincidences, the same day that 
nearly 3,000 Birmingham Negroes rioted 
to achieve a few fundamental human 
rights and were greeted with high-pres- 
sure firehoses and an armored car for 
their trouble, some 1,500 Princeton Uni- 
versity students staged their own riot, 
tearing down the fence and trampling 
the garden surrounding the president’s 
home, throwing cherry bombs on the 
lawn of the Governor’s mansion, over- 
turning garbage cans, tearing screens 
from several homes in the town, and 
smashing a 1-ton air compressor. 

The juxtaposition of these two events 
and the impulse behind them provide 
sufficient commentary, I think, on the 
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Princeton riot, to which there is nothing 
I need add. 

It was a well-publicized riot, which 
perhaps it deserved to be, and it is easy 
for us all to be critical of this senseless 
outburst of young energy. 

But the fact is that throughout the 
rest of the year, a great many students 
of Princeton—and I am sure it is true 
at many other universities that also suf- 
fer their moments of spring madness— 
engage in a wide variety of noble and 
worthy endeavors on behalf of their less 
fortunate fellow men, 

The public image of the students at 
Princeton and other universities may be 
one of callous, privileged kids who can- 
not think of anything better to do with 
their silver spoons than beat them over 
other peoples’ heads. 

But how many are aware that this year 
@ group of dedicated Princeton students 
will take nearly 300 underprivileged boys 
off the sweltering streets of New Yor? 
and Philadelphia and provide them with 
2 weeks in a summer camp at Blairstown, 
as these students have been doing for the 
last 50 summers? This Princeton sum- 
mer camp program costs about $27,000 te 
run, and about half of that amount is 
regularly contributed by the undergrad» 
uate students of the university. 

For more than 35 years, the Student 
Christian Association has sponsored a 
volunteer program of students, about 35 
of them, who go to the Jamesburg State 
Home for Boys every Thursday night and 
work with these troubled youngsters, giv- 
ing them friendship, tutoring services, 
teaching them crafts and hobbies, and 
organizing sports and social events, The 
juvenile delinquents at Jamesburg are 
getting the attention from a group of 
Princeton students that they obviously 
did not get from the rest of society. 

And then there are 30 or so students 
who serve as club leaders 3 times a 
week at the boys clubs in the Borough 
of Princeton and Ewing Township. 

Another small group of students spend 
each Sunday with mentally or emotion- 
ally disturbed children at the Neuro- 
Psychiatric Institute in Skillman, N. J., 
reading to them, teaching them games, 
taking them on picnics. 

One of the most recent and dramatic 
student endeavors was the Trenton tu- 
torial program initiated earlier this year. 
More than 150 Princeton students are 
participating in a tutoring program of 
junior high school students in the Tren- 
ton area who are potential dropouts or 
whose level of work is not high enough 
to gain college entrance. A smaller tu- 
toring program has also been started 
with seventh grade students in the 
Borough of Princeton, and those who 
have organized this project are hoping 
to expand this vital program this sum- 
mer and next fall. 

With an adolescent unemployment 
rate two times higher than the national 
average and with the declining demand 
for labor as a result of rapid 
technological advance, the school drop- 
out problem truly is, as Dr. James Con- 
ant described it, social dynamite. 

This Trenton tutorial program is a 
perfect marriage of a college student’s 
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natural abilities with a critical social 
need, and I earnestly hope this promising 
program will expand and succeed. 

It offers an excellent channel into 
which college students at Princeton and 
elsewhere could pour their energies in 
a constructive and beneficial manner. 
Instead of riots that run wild and well 
beyond boyish exuberance, we desper- 
ately need a sustained and constructive 
“riot” of student energy on behalf of 
the millions of invisible poor and under- 
privileged people in this Nation. 

As the sponsor of the administration’s 
National Service Corps, which hopes to 
mobilize the same volunteer spirit in 
tackling the critical domestic social needs 
of our time as the Peace Corps has done 
abroad, I want to offer my congratula- 
tions to all the unsung students who have 
not waited for a nationally sponsored 
program and to express my hope that 
perhaps the springtime riots on our col- 
lege campuses will at least serve to re- 
mind the students who participate in 
them that there are also other ways of 
demonstrating their spirit and energy, 
which would serve them as well as the 
Nation. e 


EXPANSION OF SODA ASH PRO- 
DUCTION IN WYOMING 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the State 
of Wyoming is second to none in the 
potential it possesses for economic 
growth and development. As a real in- 
dication of that potential I would call 
to the attention of the Senate an an- 
nouncement by the Stauffer Chemical 
Co. that it will soon double the size of 
its soda ash mine at Green River, Wyo. 

This announcement solidifies Wyo- 
ming’s place as the Nation’s principal 
producer of natural soda ash. Soda ash, 
or trona, is a necessary ingredient in a 
great many industrial processes. An 
article announcing this exciting develop- 
ment appeared in the May 9 issue of the 
Green River Star and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Green River (Wyo.) Star, May 9, 
1963] 


STAUFFER CONTRACTS To DOUBLE GREEN RIVER 
PLANT SIZE 

Stauffer Chemical Co. of Wyoming, after 
a year of operation of its new soda ash mine 
and refinery at Big Island, northwest of 
Green River, this morning announced a 
multimillion-dollar expansion program that 
will double the capacity of the plant. An- 
nouncement was made by Donald G. Ellis, 
president of the company, who is on an offi- 
cial visit to the project. He said that the 
new addition contracted for the refinery will 
enable the company to produce between 360,- 
000 and 400,000 tons of soda ash annually at 
the plant. Present maximum capacity is 
200,000 tons annually. 

Winston Bros. Co. of Minneapolis, who 
were the prime contractors on the original 
mine and refinery, have been given the con- 
tract for the expansion program, with L. D. 
Adams, Jr., 
again in 

An announcement posted at the plant this 
morning said that mining and refining ca- 


project manager for Winston, 
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pacities will be doubled within 18 months. 
Also stated is “we certainly will have the 
most modern and efficient mining and re- 
fining operation in the country.” Com- 
pletion of the new project is scheduled for 
the fall of 1964. 

The processes used at the plant were de- 
veloped by H. D. Hellmers, vice president 
of the company and a veteran in soda ash 
production from brines. George Bowland 
is resident manager. 

President Ellis said “Construction is 
simplified because our installed service fa- 
cilities—power, water, railroad and other 
utilities had already been designed to ac- 
commodate the now scheduled doubling of 
production capacity. Moreover, during the 
past 2 years, we have been able to develop 
our Green River trona mine, which supplies 
the raw material to the refinery, to support 
this increased production.” Ore reserves are 
estimated at 200 million tons. 

Stauffer began commercial production of 
soda ash at Green River last July. The 
mine-refinery complex then represented an 
investment of more than $10 million. Stauf- 
fer also produces soda ash at Searles Lake, 
Calif. 

The Wyoming project, state officials, has 
been under development for several years. 
Stauffer discovered their massive trona de- 
posits—the sodium sesquicarbonate ore 
from which soda ash is made—in 1958. Core 
holes were drilled and evaluated in 1958, 
1959 and 1960. Large deposits of high-grade 
trona ore, they state, were charted only about 
900 feet below the surface. The first pilot 
shaft was driven in 1960. 

Stauffer’s statement this morning said, 
“Stauffer’s engineering department had to 
cope with some formidable problems to de- 
velop the mine-refinery complex. In addi- 
tion to si mine shafts, the company 
built a rail-auto bridge spanning the Green 
River, a 10-mile railroad spur, a water intake 
and pumping station, and a refinery which 
operates on a novel, Stauffer-developed 
process.” A gas pipeline and access road also 
had to be brought into the property. 

Stauffer’s expansion, plus the continuing 
additions at the area’s original trona pro- 
ducer, FMC, indicate that the Green River 
area production will soon reach a million 
tons of refined soda ash annually, confirm- 
ing Green River’s place as the world’s prin- 
cipal producer of natural soda ash. 


RELIEF CLOTHING FOR SHIPMENT 
TO PERU 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, earlier 
this session I brought to the attention of 
the Members of this body the new twist 
given the 50-mile-hike craze by students 
at Northwest Community College in 
Powell, Wyo. At that time I mentioned 
that these students staged a 50-mile hike, 
not as a prank or joke but as a very suc- 
cessful attempt to publicize the need for 
yam clothing in the village of Toraco, 

eru. 

The students had been made aware of 
this need, Mr. President, because Walter 
VandeVeegaete, a former student body 
president, had written his friends in 
Powell from his Peace Corps post in the 
village high in the Cordilleras Moun- 
tains. 

The results of this 50-mile hike are 
described in an article in the May 10 
edition of the Powell Tribune and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Powell Tribune, May 10, 1963] 
Over TON OF CLOTHES READY FOR PERU 


Teams of students and instructors at 
Northwest Community College worked late 
into the night last week preparing nearly 2 
tons of clothing for shipment to Peru, 

The clothing is destined for the village of 
Toraco, high in the Cordilleras Mountains, 
where Walter VandeVeegaete, a former stu- 
dent at NWCC, is serving in the Peace Corps. 

The group ended months of preparation 
and complications last Friday when they 
sorted, washed, and dryed the clothing. 

Sometime this week a truck from the Big 
Wig Co. will pick up about 15 wool sacks 
full of clothing and shoes from the college 
and deliver them to the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church warehouse in Watsonville, 
Calif. 

The religious group will then transport 
them to Peru at no cost to the college. To 
date the only cost to the college has been a 
few dollars for laundry. ` 

The whole episode started some months 
back when VandeVeegaete wrote friends in 
Powell and mentioned people in the village 
he was stationed in desperately needed cloth- 
ing. The college responded and students 
started a clothing drive. 

The drive fumbled along until February 17, 
when 45 students agreed to work to Cody and 
back to publicize the drive. It worked. Peo- 
ple in Cody left the hikers nearly 1,000 
pounds of clothing, and people in Powell 
donated a like amount. 

Clothing kept pouring in until the lobby 
of the administration building was practi- 
cally full. 

Then another problem presented itself. 
How was the clothing to be shipped to Peru? 
Checking into the cost, Robert Wharton, 
business instructor at the college discovered 


it would cost more than the clothing was 


worth. Then the business and the church 
group came to the rescue. 


NONSTRATEGIC TRADE WITH RED 
CHINA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the body of the Recorp an interesting 
article that appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor for Tuesday, May 7, 
1963, on the subject of nonstrategic 
trade with Red China. 

It would appear that there is an in- 
creasing interest developing along the 
west coast on the part of a substantial 
segment of business opinion in favor of 
opening up trade doors through the Red 
Chinese bamboo wall. Some of the 
leaders of the west coast grain and mill- 
ing industry point out that prior to the 
Communist takeover in China, large 
quantities of wheat and wheat flour were 
exported from Oregon to China, and with 
the surplus wheat problem that con- 
fronts the Nation and particularly the 
Northwest, these business leaders are 
urging a renewal of such trade. They 
also point out that prior to the Com- 
munist takeover in China large quan- 
tities of lumber and other nonstrategic 
export commodities from the west coast 
found their way into the channels of 
commerce with the Orient. 

The article in the Christian Science 
Monitor refers to some of these facts. 
Of course, any proposal to d op trade 
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with Red China in nonstrategic goods is 
bound to stir up great controversy, but 
fortunately, in free America, we are not 
afraid of public discussion of contro- 
versial issues. 

Some of the advocates of foreign trade 
with Red China argue that wheat flour 
for stomachs and lumber for shelter go- 
ing into Red China is a much better 
answer to communism than continued 
nonentry through the bamboo wall. 

They point out further that Canada, 
Great Britain, in fact, all of our allies 
in the free nations of the world, are ac- 
tively promoting greater trade with Com- 
munist China. Thus, the advocates for 
increased trade with China argue that 
US. policy is one of permitting our allies 
to profit not only economically from 
their trade with Red China but also they 
are beginning to create for themselves 
with the mass of the Chinese people 
a good will in contrast to the increasing 
enmity that is developing between the 
people of Red China and the United 
States. 

Frankly, I don’t know what the true 
facts are in regard to this phase of the 
problem, but I think we should try to 
find out if it is true that trade in non- 
strategic goods with Red China might 
not be one way of helping to drive a 
schism between the Communist leaders 
of Red China and the mass of the popu- 
lation. 

As is pointed out by many persons 
who claim to know something about the 
attitudes and psychology of the Chinese 
people, the mass of the Chinese people 
are not enthusiastic supporters of the 
Communist regime but rather have been 
placed in the situation of necessity which 
leaves them no other course of action. 
It is claimed by some that the average 
person in China could not care less about 
anything than he cares about the polit- 
ical system that wrecks his life. But on 
the other hand, he could not care more 
than he does about his need to obtain 
sufficient food and the other necessities 
of life for himself and family so that 
he can raise himself in his present life 
of bare subsistence and destitution to 
the one at least of having a full stomach 
once in a while. 

The advocates among American busi- 
nessmen and others of trade with Red 
China in nonstrategic goods insist that 
the most effective weapon we have 
against communism in Red China is not 
being used at all. They believe that 
within a few years after renewal of trade 
with Red China, there would be a re- 
surgence of the demand for greater eco- 
nomic freedom in Red China for the mass 
of the people, and with that demand 
would go a struggle for greater political 
freedom as well. 

Frankly, I do not even attempt to ven- 
ture a guess as to what the future of 
Red China will be, but I do think that 
our State Department periodically should 
reexamine our trade policies with Red 
China and advise those American busi- 
nessmen who are urging a reconsidera- 
tion of that policy at the present time 
what the facts are as seen by the U.S. 
Government. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 7, 1963] 
U.S. Ban on PEIPING TRADE Spurs DEBATE 
(By Ralph Nader) 

The long-dormant issue of nonstrategic 
trade with Communist China shows signs of 
emerging into the arena of public debate. 

Substantial business opinion on the west 
coast seems to favor a reconsideration of 
this country’s total embargo imposed in 
December 1950 as a result of Communist 
China’s entry into the Korean war. 

Developments since 1957 have placed the 
embargo policy in a new perspective. In that 
year, Western Allies reduced their controls 
on trade with China to the same level as 
those with the Communist bloc. 
Elimination of this “China differential” has 
allowed a brisk trade. 

Last year Western European traders sold 
more than $400 million worth of goods to 
Communist China. Exports included ma- 
chinery, trucks, copper rods, agricultural 
equipment, and foodstuffs. 

EMBARGO QUESTIONED 

For the past 3 years, Peiping has purchased 
an average of 5 million tons of wheat an- 
nually from Canada and Australia. Approxi- 
mately the same tonnage is ordered for this 
calendar year. Australia is selling Commu- 
nist China wool and is anticipating a step-up 
in other sales. 

A growing number of west coast business- 
men, particularly those in the wheat, milling, 
lumber, and shipping trades, privately ques- 
tion Washington’s total embargo on trade 
to and from China. They contend the net 
effect of this embargo is to divert a sizable 
export trade from this country to Allied 
Nations. 

COMMITTEE FORMED 


Northwest shippers in Portland and Seattle 
restlessly watch the port of Vancouver 
bustling with ships of various nationalities 
carrying wheat to China. 

Few of those interested in the Chinese 
Communist trade have publicly challenged 
Washington’s embargo policy. The matter 
is a politically sensitive one. 

However, with the formation last month 
in San Francisco of the Committee for a 
Review of Our China Policy, the question of 
peaceful trade, similar to that existing be- 
tween this country and the Soviet European 
satellites, is expected to be openly debated. 

The committee, headed by former Con- 
gressman Charles O. Porter, of Eugene, Oreg., 
is trying to focus discussion on trade in non- 
strategic goods, use of surplus food, and the 
exchange of nonofficial citizens. 


RESTRAINT URGED 


It is requesting permission from President 
Kennedy to send a delegation of American 
businessmen to one of the Canton trade 
fairs, either this month or in the fall, This 
request will elicit the first direct response 
of the current administration in this field. 

Over the past 6 years, the United States 
has made repeated attempts to restrain Allied 
exports to Communist China. These at- 
tempts have included extraterritorial appli- 
cation of U.S. transaction controls to Ameri- 
can subsidiaries in other countries as well as 
diplomatic urgings to these governments. 

Such moves have been a source of irrita- 
tion in American relations with these coun- 
tries, especially in Canada and Britain which 
are actively promoting greater trade with 
Communist China. 

In the recent sale of six Viscount civilian 
aircraft to China, the State Department ob- 
jected to their being equipped with Ameri- 
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can-patented navigational aids, The British 
company then replaced the aids with British 
equipment. 

Congressmen on oversea trips have heard 
complaints by Europeans and Japanese over 
Washington’s attempts to discourage their 
selling various products to Communist China. 
As a practical matter, however, such pres- 
sures have never been very effective. 

What limits China’s procurement from the 
West, apart from obviously strategic items, 
is not so much the West’s restrictions as 
Peiping’s own insufficient foreign exchange. 

Paying by barter arrangements, routine 
within the Communist bloc, has too many 
disadvantages to fit into private Western 
trading patterns. 


IMPORTS SHIFT TO FOOD 


While China has iron ore, coal, tungsten, 
tin, and antimony for export, the West ob- 
tains these raw materials from long-estab- 
lished non-Communist suppliers at compa- 
rable prices. These are some of the factors 
limiting the size of China’s purchases. 

The composition of recent purchases from 
the West indicate interest in machine tools, 
synthetic fibers, food processing and refrig- 
eration equipment, sugar refineries, fertiliz- 
ers, farm equipment, steel, chemicals, and 
various light industry plant and machinery. 
Now, however, procurement priorities are 
being given to grain imports to relieve the 
domestic food shortage. 

California, Oregon, and Washington, where 
present interest in renewing nonstrategic 
trade with Communist China is liveliest, 
had closer trade ties with pre-Communist 
China than the rest of the country. During 
the thirties, China was a significant market 
for lumber, wheat, and flour from the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Am average of 12 percent 
of Oregon’s total exports went to China 
between 1934 and 1941. 


INTEREST MOUNTS 


Five years ago, E. B. MacNaughton, chair- 
man of the First National Bank of Portland, 
and Herman Sites, president of Sites Silyer- 
wheel Freightlines in Portland, spoke out for 
resumption of peaceful trade with Commu- 
nist China. 

A considerable number of businessmen and 
leading legislators in Congress are known to 
view with strong interest the efforts of Mr. 
PorTER’s committee to generate public seru- 
tiny of the basis for continuing the embargo. 

Political factors, both in Peiping and 
Washington, will weigh heavily in any change 
of policy toward selective controls. 

It is not certain that Peiping will want to 
buy from the United States without insisting 
on political settlements. However, as this 
country is potentially Communist China’s 
largest Western customer, such insistence 
is not considered likely, according to in- 
formed observers. 


MSU STUDENTS ORGANIZE A 
DOMESTIC PEACE CORPS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, unhap- 
pily these days the newspapers across the 
country are filled with acts of violence 
and stories of racial intolerance. It is 
important that equal attention be given 
to those positive and constructive steps 
that are being taken more quietly by peo- 
ple in all parts of the Nation to promote 
mutual understanding. 

An example of the sort of thing I am 
talking about is given us by a group of 
students at Michigan State University. 
They have organized their own “domestic 
peace corps” which visits the schools and 


homes of the “underachievers.” Why 
such visits? To excite an interest in edu- 
cation that will make the youngsters 
want to stay in school. 

This is an imaginative approach to the 
ominous dropout problem, and I would 
hope it could be the forerunner of a 
major attack on this problem. To the 
dedicated young men and women who 
are doing this job, I am sure we want to 
say “Well done.” 

Both as tribute to them and encour- 
agement to others, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Detroit 
News of April 29, 1963, describing this 
program, be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) News, Apr. 29, 
1963] 
MSU Peace Corps IN MICHIGAN 
(By William W. Lutz) 
Pontrac.—A group of dedicated students, 
State University’s own version of 
the Peace Corps, has set off on a statewide 
search for tolerance and ambition. 
Organized and conducted by volunteers 
who devote their time and enthusiasm, the 
MSU Student Education Corps is working 
in schools vith more than the normal num- 
ber of economically deprived children. 
They believe that the place to stimulate 
tolerance toward others and a desire to suc- 
ceed in life is with the young. 


PONTIAC PROJECT 


At the moment their target is seven ele- 
mentary schools designated by the Pontiac 
Board of Education as containing more than 
the average number of youngsters who come 
from homes lacking in economic and social 
advantages. 

The MSU students also have been making 
trips to the Lansing and Flint areas. 

Under the general supervision of MSU 
Associate Prof. David Gottlieb, of the College 
of Education, the corps, organized 2 weeks 
ago, already has 125 student volunteers. 

Twenty are working here at the invitation 
of the board of education. 

With college students ranging from 18 to 
48 years of age and from sophomores to can- 
didates for doctorates, the corps works with- 
out pay or academic credit, sandwiching 
duties between their college programs. 


SPEND DAY IN SCHOOL 


They travel in car caravans leaving the 
East Lansing campus in time to report for 
the 8:30 a.m. classes here and return after 
school ends at 3:30 p.m. 

The corpsmen say they will travel to any 
school districts that invite them. 

“Our object,” says Elaine Kindlund, 21, of 
Lansing, an MSU sociology junior, “is to ex- 
cite an interest in education that will make 
the youngsters want to stay in school.” 

Youngsters from economically deprived 
homes, Pontiac’s Board of Education has 
found, are a big source of the city’s dropout 
problem. An estimated 7 percent of Pontiac 
teenagers are dropouts. 

Where there is little interest in education, 
youngsters tend to drop out of high school in 
their second or third year, says Gerald White, 
Pontiac’s elementary schools director. 

Delinquency, he adds, is highest among 
dropouts. 

GOAL OF CORPS 

MSU's corps has a single goal keep them 
in school by whetting thelr appetites for 
learning.” 

Corps assistance is not restricted to young- 
sters coming from poor homes but are ex- 
tended to all the children in each school. 
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Pupils who tend to get the most attention, 
however, are called “the underachievers.” 

White says that “underachievement” often 
does not indicate a lack of ability. Many 
such children score well on in‘ ce tests 
when they reach high school, yet show little 
interest in continuing. 


REASONS FOR QUITTING 


Lack of social contacts and of cultural ad- 
vantages, often due to low family incomes, 
are reasons given by many dropouts. Many 
have not traveled more than a few blocks 
from their homes, school officials say. 

The board’s program in the seven desig- 
nated schools—Franklin, Bethune, Bagley, 
Central, McConnell, Wilson, and Whittier— 
includes remedial reading, extra school fleld 
trips, and more cultural activities. 

MSU corpsmen help teachers by working 
individually with children and in small 
groups first to make friends. 

They begin by talking with teachers and 
learning which children need help. Then 
the corpsmen sit in classes and observe their 
subjects, following this up by visiting their 
homes. 

HUNT OWN ANSWERS 

Corpsmen are encouraged to find their own 
solutions, 

For instance, Bruce Keiden, 21, of Lansing, 
a prelaw senior, after observing at Franklin 
School, got a group of foreign students at 
MSU to record their impressions of both their 
homeland and the United States on tape. 
The tapes are to be played in Mrs. Arlean 
Balley's sixth-grade social science class. 

Some corpsmen sing songs and twang a 
guitar to excite young minds. 

Sandra Parnell, 19, of Williamstown, Mass., 
a home economics sophomore and summer 
camp counselor, and Peggy Meyer, 19, of 
18962 Warrington, Detroit, a sophomore in 
social work, chose playground games as a way 
of winning the friendship of young pupils. 

COLLEGIANS GAIN ALSO 

Says Gottlieb, who inspired the corps dur- 
ing a lecture at MSU describing the problems 
involving economically and socially deprived 
children: 

“We started the corps hoping to incite in- 
terest in education at the elementary level 
and thus reducing a bigger problem later on. 

“I think we also have caused some excite- 
ment at the college level.” 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ISRAEL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, when 
a brave group of Israeli leaders pro- 
claimed the State of Israel before a 
hushed audience 15 years ago today, Is- 
rael’s friends hardly dared to hope that 
its independence might be relatively se- 
cure within a few years. In May of 1948 
the circumstances all seemed to be 
against Israel. As Chaim Weizmann 
proclaimed the Jewish state shortly be- 
fore the Sabbath to that small group in 
Tel-Aviv, the new country was threat- 
ened by invading armies on all sides. The 
Israel that was established in May 1948 
had a Jewish population of 650,000. 
Some of its residents were born there, 
others had emigrated from Eastern Eu- 
rope since the start of the Zionist move- 
ment, while still others arrived after the 
Second World War, the last remaining 
survivors of the Hitlerian holocaust. 
The survival of the new nation was in 
question from the moment of its birth. 

Today, 15 years later, more than a mil- 
lion newcomers have made their home 
in Israel. Her economy and defenses 
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have been strengthened. Despite their 
vastly differing backgrounds and varying 
languages and dialects, the people of 
Israel have been able to reunite them- 
selves into a nation, to restore a long 
neglected and seemingly unproductive 
land and work its soil to the utmost, to 
build new villages and cities, to encour- 
age the development of industry, to set 
up an outstanding educational system 
and to promote cultural pursuits. 

Aided by her own remarkable efforts 
and the assistance of friends throughout 
the world, Israel has become the bulwark 
of democracy in the Middle East. Her 
own astounding economic progress has 
enabled her to assist other peoples on 
the road to economic independence. The 
ability of the people of Israel to shape 
their own future has won the praise of 
self-respecting freemen everywhere. I 
take great pleasure in saluting Israel on 
the 15th anniversary of her birth and 
in extending my heartiest congratula- 
tions to her citizens for whom I have 
great personal respect and warm per- 
sonal feelings. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5366) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Gary, Mr. Passman, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
PILLion, and Mr. Conre were appointed 
Managers on the Part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 2440) to authorize 
appropriations during fiscal year 1964 
for procurement, research, development, 
test, and evaluation of aircraft, missiles, 
and naval vessels for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes, and it was signed 
by the President pro tempore. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
renew my request that the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee be authorized 
5 meet during the session of the Senate 

ay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The additional time granted for morn- 
ing business has now expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
the Senate now operating under the time 
limitation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
must first be laid before the Senate. 
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FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
grain program, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4997) to extend the feed grain program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pend- 
ing amendment is the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER], No. 85. There is a time limita- 
tion of 1 hour of debate, which will be 
equally divided. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes for the purpose of 
suggesting the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence 
of a quorum has been suggested. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

15 1 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 2 min- 
utes allotted for the call of the roll have 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the quorum 
call be continued, but that the time nec- 
essary for the call of the roll not be 
charged to the time on either side; and 
I wish to notify the Senate that this will 
be a live quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The clerk will con- 
tinue to call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their 
names: 


No. 72 Leg.] 
Alken Lausche Pastore 
Bennett Hickenlooper Ribicoff 
Burdick Hruska Saltonstall 
Cotton Inouye Simpson 
Edmondson Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Ellender Keating Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Mansfield Yarborough 
Kuchel Miller 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doveras], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEaFUvER], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MCNAMARA], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Muskie] is absent 
due to illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
Bays, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Boccs, 
Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. Case, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. Dominick, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
ENGLE, Mr. Ervin, Mr. Fone, Mr. GoLD- 
WATER, Mr. Gore, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. JACK- 
son, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LONG 
of Missouri, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. McCiet- 
LAN, Mr. McGee, Mr. McGovern, Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, Mr. MECHEM, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. Morse, Mr. Munopt, Mr. 
NELSON, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. PEARSON, 
Mr. Prouty, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
Scorr, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. TALMADGE, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. Tower, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota, and Mr. Youne of Ohio entered 
the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The Senator from Montana is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment entered into, there now be allotted 
15 minutes for the consideration of the 
conference report on the supplemental 
appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. COTTON. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
heard. 

The Senator from Iowa is recognized. 
The Senator from Iowa has 30 minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield myself 
15 minutes, or so much of that time as I 
need. 


Objection is 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Serator yield to me for 30 seconds? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations be permitted 
to meet today for consideration and 
voting on H.R. 5207, the Foreign Build- 
ings Act amendments and amendments 
thereto, notwithstanding the session of 
the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the 
feed grain program. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] will yield me 
half a minute, I would like to say, for 
the edification of Senators, that the time 
is divided between the Senator from 
Iowa, author of the amendment, and 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Iowa is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I will say, while there is a substantial 
number of Senators on the floor, that the 
measure we are considering and the 
amendments to be offered to the feed 
grain bill are vital measures for the great 
agricultural plant of the United States. 
Frankly, I was considerably disappointed 
yesterday afternoon at the lack of at- 
tendance during the debate. 

I assure Senators that there is some- 

thing far deeper involved in the proposed 
legislation than mere amendments or de- 
tails. It goes deeply into the philosophy 
of Government control over the agricul- 
tural system. I believe that the various 
amendments that have been submitted 
should be given serious consideration by 
the Senate, and not mere perfunctory at- 
tention. I trust that that will be the 
case. 
The amendment now pending, amend- 
ment No. 85, is directly applicable to the 
precedent which is being established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in coercing 
members of the ASCS committees at the 
grassroots to lobby for his programs, con- 
trary to what I believe to be the intent 
of the Agricultural Act and contrary to 
the attitudes of various former Secre- 
taries of Agriculture, 

There is a considerable volume of evi- 
dence in the hearings which shows, not 
only through speeches, but through re- 
leases by supervisors, and by policymak- 
ers, that the Department of Agriculture 
is practically demanding that ASCS com- 
mittee members support a so-called 
yes vote in the referendum. There is 
evidence in the record, and there is a 
great deal more, if we had the time to 
gather it from all over the country, which 
shows that the ASCS group, which has 
always been considered to be an impar- 
tial group for the purpose of serving the 
farmers who elect them, should not be 
used as a lobbying group or as a group 
to advocate a particular philosophy of 
the Department of Agriculture. Yester- 
day afternoon I spoke at some length 
on the so-called loyalty oath, which the 
Secretary of Agriculture now requires all 
of the ASCS committeemen to sign, as 
published in the Federal Register of 
March 1, of this year, and also the new 
regulations, in which he has arrogated 
to himself the right to supersede and dis- 
place ASCS committeemen anywhere in 
the United States without cause, if he 
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so desires. The coercive powers that are 
possessed by him, go further any- 
thing I have ever heard of in Govern- 
ment. 

The amendment that I have offered, 
which is now before the Senate, reads: 

On page 12, after line 13, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 105. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, local, county, and State com- 
mittees created pursuant to the provisions 
of section 8(b) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, shall 
not be used to influence farmers in regard 
to any legislation being considered by the 
Congress of the United States; to compel, 
coerce, or bring undue pressure upon farmers 
to participate in voluntary programs of the 
United States Department of Agriculture; or 
to provide other than factual information 
to farmers. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act nor any other 
funds which have been or will be appropri- 
ated to the United States Department of 
Agriculture shall be used to finance the fore- 
going prohibited activities.” 


Mr. President, until this spring, I am 
sure most of us thought such an amend- 
ment would not be necessary, because its 
provisions were already contemplated 
in the law. There is a sort of twilight 
zone, but I point out that former Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture have considered 
that that is not a function of ASCS 
committeemen, and that they have pro- 
hibited such activities. However, with 
the two regulations which were pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture 
in the Federal Register this year, there 
is no question that this coercion is now 
being used on ASCS committeemen all 
over the United States. 

My amendment is necessary in order 
to affirmatively notify the Department 
of Agriculture that the ASCS commit- 
teemen serve in the administration of 
laws already adopted and that they are 
not to be used on Government time, or 
to have them go out and advance par- 
ticular philosophies in the areas they 
serve. 

We should constantly keep in mind 
the fact that ASCS committeemen are 
not appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. They are elected by their 
friends and neighbors, to serve them, 
not to be coerced or bamboozled into 
some philosophy that may emanate 
from the bureaucracy in Washington. 

I said before, and I say again, that 
there is something deeper involved here 
than the mere provisions of the bill that 
are being referred to. 

The fundamental difficulty and prob- 
lem we face is that this is a major step 
to get control over the agricultural plant 
through bureaucratic regimentation. If 
this program succeeds in this segment 
of agriculture, we will see it extended 
very rapidly to cattle and cotton and all 
the other products. I say that because 
it is basic and inherent, in my judgment, 
in the writings and speeches and phi- 
losophies put out by the people who are 
making policy today in the Department 
of Agriculture. We find that it runs all 
through their philosophy, that it is es- 
sential that the Federal Government 
take over control, even including market- 
ing and the pricing of commodities for 
the farmers of this country. 
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It is a major step toward bureaucratic 
centralization of power in agriculture. 
That is the real issue involved in the 
ball of wax that is referred to as this so- 
called agricultural program. 

I point out, as I did yesterday, that it 
is not necessary to enact the bill, that 
there is no emergency with respect to 
it except the emergency of attempting 
through some of its provisions, to coerce 
a vote in the Wheat Belt. We are operat- 
ing under the law that affects the crop 
of 1963. The pending bill is designed to 
go into effect for the crop year of 1964. 

A great many amendments were pro- 
posed before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry which I am confident 
met with the personal approval of many 
individual members of the committee. 
However, there was a tremendous amount 
of persuasion used along the line: “You 
do not dare amend the bill, because if 
you do, it will have to go back to the 
House, and if it goes back to the House 
it will have to go to conference, and the 
vote date on the wheat referendum will 
pass before it can be enacted into law.” 

There is no question about that. No 
emergency exists. The attempt is to 
use a law that will be applicable to the 
whole feed grain segment of agriculture 
as a political maneuver to try to win an 
election on next Tuesday in the farm 
belt. There has been created the most 
monumental confusion among farmers 
that I have ever known of in this area. 

There are a great many things in the 
bill that should be corrected. That is 
why this amendment is offered. 

AsI stated yesterday, as I repeat again 
today, and as I shall probably repeat 
again and again during this discussion, 
when we hear talk about the success of 
the agricultural program in the past year 
or so, and when we hear emanating from 
the Department of Agriculture the idea 
that the Department has been so success- 
ful, I merely say, first, that we now have 
the lowest parity ratio that has existed 
since the 1930’s. The quantities of 
stocks of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration are higher than they were last 
year. More commodities are in stock. 
Soybeans, which were not in storage last 
year, have risen almost to 9½ million 
bushels. Soybean cake and oil are run- 
ning out of our ears. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] pointed out yester- 
day that we are, so to speak, swimming 
in a sea of butter which has accumu- 
lated because the Government has been 
tinkering with the dairy situation, which 
had been on the way to getting along 
pretty well. 

This spring, hogs and cattle, basically, 
have been at one of the lowest ebbs in 
years. Certainly $13 hogs do not bring 
prosperity to farmers; and $19, $20, or 
$21 finished cattle do not bring prosperity 
to farmers. Does that indicate that this 
has been a successful program? 

For 8 years, during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, when the farmers received 
higher average farm prices than the 
Democrats had given us at any time dur- 
ing peacetime, cries went up about Ben- 
son: Mr. Benson was an ogre; he was 
terrible; everything was Mr. Benson’s 
fault. But Mr. Benson never gave us the 
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consistently low prices that have existed 
during the Democrat administration. 
Where are those who will blame the 
present low prices on the Secretary of 
Agriculture, but who blamed them on 
Mr. Benson 4,5, and 6 years ago? Where 
are they now? I do not see any of them 
rising to say that the failure of the 
present agricultural program is Mr. 
Freeman's fault. There are some who 
are saying it; but I am talking about the 
ones who put the blame for low prices 
on Mr. Benson. Prices under the farm 
program then were not so low, on the 
average; and the farm program then did 
more for the farmers than the so-called 
program which is now in effect. We 
have some things to think about. That 
is an interesting commentary, politics 
being what they are. 

The major issue involved is an af- 
firmative declaration by Congress that 
the ASCS committeemen are not to be 
prostituted in their jobs of service by 
being coerced, as they are being coerced, 
and as they will be coerced under the 
Executive orders published in the Federal 
Register, under the loyalty oath, and 
under the threat of discharge without 
cause, into supporting the adoption of 
programs as contrasted with the service 
of programs that have already been put 
into effect by acts of Congress. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
amendment was submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
while the committee was considering re- 
porting the bill, and was defeated by a 
vote of 10 to 7. As I sought to point out 
yesterday, the evidence submitted by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] was based on a few letters re- 
ceived from committeemen who ad- 
mittedly were against the referendum. 
There is no evidence whatever in the 
Record to indicate influence in connec- 
tion with these letters, some of which, 
as has been said, were signed by com- 
mitteemen who stated that they were 
against the wheat referendum. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
purpose of the Senator from Iowa is to 
make every effort to prevent passage of 
the bill this week. The Secretary of 
Agriculture stated that he was hopeful 
that the bill could be enacted before May 
21. I think he had good and valid rea- 
sons to offer as to why the bill should 
be enacted this week. 

When Congress passed the wheat bill 
last year, a provision was included which 
permitted the wheat farmer to substi- 
tute acres on which he could plant corn 
or other grain for wheat to be used as 
feed grain. That provision of the wheat 
law can come into being only if Con- 
gress enacts a feed grain bill. That is 
one of the purposes of extending the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On the basis of the 
evidence to date, I must disagree with 
the statement of the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
that the purpose of the Senator from 
Iowa is to delay the passage of the bill. 
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I think his primary purpose is to defeat 
the bill, if at all possible; but in all hon- 
esty, I must say that the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa was most accom- 
modating and helpful in trying to reach 
an agreement which would make it pos- 
sible for a vote to be taken on the bill 
this week, at a time certain on Thurs- 
day, and also in the matter of limiting 
amendments. 

But on another point, I would be in 
disagreement with the Senator from 
Iowa and in accord with what the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, the chairman of the 
committee, has said; namely, with re- 
spect to a wrong connotation of the evi- 
dence which has been presented both in 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, in the press of my State, and on 
the floor of the Senate yesterday and 
today, relative to the action taken by the 
ASC committee in McCone County, in 
eastern Montana. 

This subject was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate committee. Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman was asked about 
it. As the report, hearings, and RECORD 
will indicate, that particular committee 
asked for an additional $8,000, and was 
allowed $900. The purpose of the money 
was not to tell the farmers of McCone 
County how to vote, but to explain to 
them just what was contained in the 
referendum on which they would be 
called upon to vote as wheat farmers on 
May 21. 

Some references, in the hearings, were 
made about the chairman of the State 
ASC committee, a woman of high stand- 
ing and sound integrity, and having a 
wide knowledge of farming. I believe she 
is the only woman who is chairman of a 
State ASC committee. My distinguished 
colleague from Montana (Mr. METCALF] 
and I have been in contact with the 
chairman of the Montana State com- 
mittee, and she has assured us—and we 
believe her without question—that the 
purpose of the money was not for propa- 
ganda but, as the law makes mandatory, 
to explain to the farmers of the county 
exactly what is involved in the wheat 
referendum. 

So far as the farmers of that county, 
or of any other county in the United 
States, are concerned, it is up to them 
to vote either “yes” or “no,” because the 
responsibility is theirs, and theirs only. 
The State ASC committee was only 
carrying out the law in allocating $900 
to McCone County. The State com- 
mittee turned down the request for an 
additional $8,000 because the county 
committee had overspent its budget, and 
was allowed only $900. 

I call upon the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry either to confirm or deny that 
statement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The record speaks 
for itself. That is what I was trying to 
point out to the Senate. 

I did not mean to accuse my good 
friend the Senator from Iowa, of delay- 
ing the bill in the Senate. But every- 
one knows that if the bill were to be 
amended, it could not possibly be enact- 
ed by May 21. That is what I was trying 
to convey. That is why I say that if 
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we were to amend the bill in any man- 
ner, in my judgment, there would be no 
possibility of its enactment by May 21. 
That is, unless the House capitulated, 
which is doubtful, and conferees of both 
Senate and House met a few hours after 
the bill was passed, which is doubtful, 
and the conferees ironed out the dif- 
ferences, which is doubtful, and unless 
the House remained in session long 
enough to vote either up or down, which 
is doubtful, whatever the conferees 
agreed upon. 

These are really not exactly delaying 
tactics; but I repeat that if this amend- 
ment were to be adopted—and in my 
opinion it would be out of place in the 
bill, as I shall show in a moment—it 
would mean that it would be impossible 
for the bill to be enacted by May 21. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 
= Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to corrobo- 
rate what the distinguished chairman of 
the committee has said. If the bill is 
changed in any way, we can rest as- 
sured that the House will take its time— 
because there are various ways and 
means in which it can indulge—and will 
see to it that a markedly different bill 
is delayed beyond a reasonable amount 
of time. So the statement just now made 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
committee is correct; and it is our hope 
that the bill as passed by the House and 
as reported by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry will soon be 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What is 
there in the bill which makes it manda- 
tory that Congress act by May 21? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Nothing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
why is there all this argument? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Except, as I have 
just indicated, that in the wheat bill 
there is a provision, which will become 
operative if a feed grain bill is passed, 
and which may or may not influence the 
vote on May 21. The Senator from Del- 
aware will remember that section 328 of 
the wheat law, as I recall, contained a 
provision that there could be a substitu- 
tion of acreage from wheat to corn or 
from corn to wheat, for feed grain pur- 
poses. 

As has recently been indicated by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], 
his amendment No. 85 would prohibit 
ASC committees from being used to in- 
fluence farmers with regard to pending 
legislation or to bring pressure upon 
farmers to participate in voluntary pro- 
grams of the Department, and would 
prohibit the use of appropriated funds 
in connection with these prohibited ac- 
tivities. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that this amendment is not 
needed, since the same or comparable 
restrictions are currently included in the 
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United States Code, 18 U.S.C. 1913. In 
other words, the use of committeemen to 
influence legislation is currently pro- 
hibited by law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the REC- 
orp the statute which prohibits any Gov- 
ernment employee from lobbying and 
using Government funds for that 
purpose. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the Code was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 

§ 1913. Lobbying with appropriated moneys. 

No part of the money appropriated by any 
enactment of Congress shall, in the absence 
of express authorization by Congress, be used 
directly or indirectly to pay for any personal 
service, advertisement, telegram, telephone, 
letter, printed or written matter, or other 
device, intended or designed to influence in 
any manner a Member of Congress, to favor 
or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any legisla- 
tion or appropriation by Congress, whether 
before or after the introduction of any bill 
or resolution proposing such legislation or 
appropriation; but this shall not prevent 
officers or employees of the United States or 
of its departments or agencies from com- 
municating to Members of Congress on the 
request of any Member or to Congress, 
through the proper official channels, requests 
for legislation or appropriations which they 
deem necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the public business. 

Whoever, being an officer or employee of 
the United States or of any department or 
agency thereof, violates or attempts to vio- 
late this section, shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both; and after notice and hearing 
by the superior officer vested with the pow- 
er of removing him, shall be removed from 
office or employment. (June 25, 1948, ch. 
645, 62 Stat. 792.) 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

(RevisEr’s NoreE.—Based on title 18, U.S.C. 
1940 ed., § 201 (July 11, 1919, ch. 6, § 6, 41 
Stat. 68) ). 

Reference to “department” and “agency” 
was added in three instances after the words 
“United States” to remove doubt as to the 
scope of the section. (See definitions of 
“department” and “agency” in section 6 of 
this title. 

Reference to the offense as a misdemeanor 
was omitted as unnecessary in view of the 
definitive section 1 of this title. (See re- 
viser’s note under section 212 of this ti- 
tle.) 

Words “on conviction thereof” were omit- 
ted as surplusage since punishment can be 
imposed only after conviction. 

Minor changes were made in phraseology. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
fundamental purpose and one of the 
great virtues of the farmer committee 
system is the ability of elected farmer 
committeemen to explain to their neigh- 
bors the farm programs which they are 
responsible to administer. This amend- 
ment is calculated to make the farmer 
committees less effective in the dis- 
charge of this important responsibility. 
The success of any voluntary program 
depends almost wholly upon the under- 
standing of farmers and the degree to 
which they participate. sg 
participation in these programs is neces- 
sary if stocks are to be brought into 
reasonable balance with needs, and if 
the cost of price-support activities to the 
taxpayer is to be reduced. 
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The amendment is so vague that it is 
not susceptible of uniform and fair ad- 
ministration. What amounts to pres- 
sure is subject to important interpreta- 
tion and difference of opinion. What 
one person would consider pressure 
would not be so considered by others. 
This amendment, if adopted, could lead 
to serious harm, so far as the elected 
farmer committee system is concerned. 

Mr. President, I point out that the 
county committeemen, as well as the 
community committeemen, are not ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
They are selected by the farmers, and 
are charged with the responsibility of 
doing their duty. Let me read an ex- 
cerpt from the testimony received by 
the committee. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield for an observation? 
tr Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 

ion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Louisiana correctly stated that the 
committeemen are not appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. That is the 
point: They are not selected by him; 
they are selected and elected by their 
neighbors; but the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can fire them whenever he 
wishes to do so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, let 
me point out the testimony, which can 
be read by everyone. I inserted in yes- 
terday’s CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, begin- 
ning on page 7983, the following: 

(On p. 35:) 

Senator Arken. I would like to ask the 
Secretary one more question. I happen to 
be reading the rules and regulations which 
were issued on March 1. I find when it 
comes down to the county and community 
committeemen, their terms of office, that is, 
it states: “County and community commit- 
teemen and alternates to such office shall 
begin on the ist day of the month next 
after their election: Provided, however, That 
before any such county committeeman or 
alternate county committeeman may take 
office he shall sign a pledge that he will faith- 
fully, fairly, and honestly perform, to the 
best of his ability, all of the duties devolv- 
ing upon him as a committeeman and that 
he will support the program he is called 
upon to administer.” 


The emphasis is on the word “admin- 
ister.” 
I read further: 


Does this mean under that regulation 
that you would hold that a county commit- 
teeman or a community committeeman 
would have authority to advise his wheat- 
growers to vote no“? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arxen. In the referendum? 

Secretary FREEMAN, Yes. 

Senator AIKEN. He would? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Yes. I might com- 
ment on this, because it has raised some 
questions. I know that this committee is 
aware of the fact that the administration 
of the farm „I think, is unique in 
the annals of government in any country 
that I know of. I do not know of any simi- 
lar institution where elected county com- 
mitteemen ter a program and make 
decisions involving the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars for which the Secretary 
of Agriculture is held responsible to the Con- 
gress and the people of the United States. 
Because of this structure, I think a good 
look, periodically, is healthy. 
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I appointed a bipartisan committee which 
made a study on the operations of the com- 
mittee system. One of the recommendations 
was that in view of the responsibility of the 
Secretary and the necessity for effective ad- 
ministration that they thought that the 
people, in order to serve on county commit- 
tees and community committeemen, ought 
to believe in the programs they carried for- 
ward and not be critical and hostile to them. 
And they recommended that the regulations 
be amended to provide that they should do 
so. 
In view of that recommendation a pro- 
posed change in the regulations has been 
published in the Federal Register for all to 
see and give comments thereto. This does 
not mean. that anyone is signing a blood 
oath, but it does say that they will honestly 
and faithfully carry this forward and in ef- 
fect that if they do not believe in the pro- 
gram in question that they ought not to 
stand for election, because once elected they 
are called on to carry forward the programs 
passed by the U.S. Congress which I am 
responsible to administer. 

And it seems to me that this is only logi- 
cal and rational and as such this regula- 
tion has been promulgated in the Federal 
Register. 


Secretary FREEMAN. I have carefully read 
these laws and regulations and feel that it is 
quite clear that it is one of the responsibili- 
ties of the ASC’s and of the Department as 
a whole to inform the farmers of the alterna- 
tives of a decision that the Congress by law 
has set down for them to make. 

Senator HIcKENLOOPER. But do you—have 
your people been informing them of the al- 
ternatives or only giving them one side of 
the story, and that is the affirmative side, to 
vote “yes”? 

Secretary FREEMAN. My instructions have 
been to give both sides, and we have had a 
number of pieces of literature prepared to 
that effect, that present both sides. There 
have been meetings held frequently in which 
there has been thorough discussion. As 
such, I feel that we are not acting improp- 
erly, but that we are only doing what we 
have a mandate to do. 


There are many other pages from 
which I could read. 
Here is another one: 


Senator HicKENLOOPER. Now, Mr. Secre- 
tary, I would like to ask you, in view of the 
regulation and what has been referred to as 
the loyalty oath of ASC committeemen and 
community committeemen, which is now re- 
quired to be signed by these people for eligi- 
bility for office, which I think is an inno- 
vation, and in view of the fact that the 
Department is clearly committed in its own 
opinion and your opinion to the desirability 
of an affirmative vote on this wheat refer- 
endum, if a county committeeman or a com- 
munity committeeman go out and advise 
the farmers in their areas to vote on this 
wheat referendum, does that violate their 
loyalty oath? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Of course not. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. And are they per- 
fectly free to do that, if they want to? 

Secretary Freeman. Of course. Obvious- 
ly, you have just read a letter from one of 
them. He didn’t seem very frightened. The 
county committeeman that wrote the letter 
the Senator just read was not very afraid. 


He was opposed to it. As I said a 
moment ago, there was no evidence of 
any coercion being used. The facts are 
that the committeemen had presented 
literature and views which they had. As 
I have said, some of the committeemen 
who solicited votes said in some of the 
letters that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
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HICKENLOOPER] presented to the commit- 
tee that they were against the wheat 
referendum. In response to questions 
asked by me of Secretary Freeman, “Was 
any action taken?” the answer was, “No, 
of course not.” Mr. Freeman took the 
position that in the administration of 
the act, the committeemen have the 
right to go out and state the facts. I 
believe in most instances that is what 
really occurred. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Not only do the 
committeemen have the right to do so, 
but it is their duty to do so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is what Mr. Freeman 
stated. 

Mr. President, I could read many 
other passages from the testimony of Mr. 
Freeman in which he stated directly and 
unequivocally his position on the ques- 
tion. I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to proceed any further with it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

ü Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I admit that the tes- 
timony of Mr. Freeman was as stated by 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana. However, certain other testimony 
given by him disturbed certain members 
of the committee. If the Senator would 
continue to read following the comments 
he was reading from page 35 of the 
printed record 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was reading from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator read 
from what has already been placed in 
the Recorp. But if the Senator will look 
at page 35 of the printed hearings, he 
will find that the quotation now in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD stops at a certain 
point. Near the bottom of page 35 of 
the hearings, following the statement by 
Secretary Freeman that “this regulation 
has been promulgated in the Federal 
Register,” appears the following: 

Senator Arken. As of March 1 of this year? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Yes. 

Senator Arken. For the first time. How- 
ever, the committeemen elected by the farm- 
ers are elected by the farmers of the com- 
munity and of the county? 

Secretary Freeman. That is correct. 

Senator AIKEN. They are elected by them? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Yes. 

Senator AIKEN. Should they not represent 


the views of the farmers in their community 
or what? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, that is a good 
question. 

Senator AIKEN. I would say that is an ex- 
cellent one. 

Secretary Freeman, I am open to some 
comments in connection with it. In con- 
nection with the administration of the pro- 
gram, every farmer can vote in connection 
with who should be on the committee. We 
sometimes have the requirement that before 
someone can run for elective office you have 
got to be so old—you have got to live in the 
county or in the State for so long, and so 
forth. There are certain minimum require- 
ments. 

In this instance, because they are going to 
actually administer a program involving mil- 
lions of dollars, for which I am responsible 
to the Congress, they should believe in the 
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program they are administering and that 
may be a reasonable requirement. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I read that state- 
ment a while ago. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I continue to read: 

But I would be interested in the advice 
of this committee in connection with it. This 
is no effort to choke off or to thwart it. I 
believe in the elective county system. I have 
strengthened it substantially since I have 
been Secretary. I do not think we can ad- 
minister the complex, detailed farm pro- 
grams otherwise, but I must admit that I 
am a little uncomfortable, sitting in my 
corner office, with the knowledge that there 
are allegedly 10 to 20 percent of these people 
that are elected to committees who are vitally 
opposed to the programs that they admin- 
ister. I do not think it is a very healthy 
situation. 

It does not make me sleep very well. 


Mr. ELLENDER. That statement con- 
firms what I said a while ago. Many of 
the letters which the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER] read were from 
committeemen who are opposed to the 
program, Nothing has been done about 
that. They may have gone beyond 
what they should have done. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much more 
time have I remaining? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will ask for 3 min- 
utes, time from the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am willing to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Secretary indi- 
cated that he would like the comment 
of the committee. So on page 83 I at- 
tempted to make some comments, which 
appear toward the bottom of the page: 


Senator HoLLAND. May I make a suggestion 
here? 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Senator HoLLAND. I think that the so- 
called loyalty oath might be rephrased. I 
am just offering the opinion of one Senator. 
It seems to me that what they can prop- 
erly be obligated to do is to honestly admin- 
ister the programs, but when you put in 
there that they must support the programs, 
given to them to enforce, that would indicate 
an approval and a recommendation and the 
like which I do not think there is any justi- 
fication for asking a committeeman to do. 
One community might elect committeemen 
who would be completely opposed to the 
philosophy as to what we have done here 
in Congress, and yet they elect the people 
who would honestly and honorably enforce 
the law by enforcing the administration of 
the program. I would suggest for the record 
that it would be well to use some word in- 
dicating “honesty of administration,” “of 
execution” rather than support. I do not 
know how the chairman would feel about 
that, but it seems to me that is more in ac- 
cord with the system, because all farmers in 
every county in the Nation are not going to 
be in support of a program that is adopted 
by a majority. If that were so, why a two- 
thirds vote might be a 100-percent vote, 
instead of the two-thirds. And the law 
does not require 100-percent vote for a pro- 


gram, 

Secretary FREEMAN. I think that is a very 
good suggestion. 

Senator HolLAN D. My suggestion would be 
that it be reworded to simply require an 
honorable administration in strict accord- 
eng with the law for the program and the 

e. 

Secretary PREEMAN. Yes. 


My question is as follows: Has there 
been any indication of a reappraisal of 
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this regulation as suggested by me, that 
suggestion coming in response to an in- 
vitation from the Secretary to the com- 
mittee to express its opinion? It seems 
to me very clear that the wording of the 
regulation as written is wrong. It re- 
quires a loyalty oath which shall pledge 
the committeeman to support the pro- 
gram that he is called upon to admin- 
ister. 

I think we all felt that the language 
went too far. Has that language been 
amended? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know that 
it has been as yet. Ido not know that we 
have had to do it. The Secretary was 
willing. As I said before, the suggested 
changes in the regulations were not sug- 
gestions from the Secretary, but from a 
committee which had been working for 
some time before they were submitted 
to the Secretary. The Senator remem- 
bers that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I remember that the 
suggestions were submitted, but I also 
remember that the regulations were 
promulgated by the Department and 
published in the Federal Register. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In accord with the 
recommendations made. The reason for 
publicizing in the Register was to give 
notice, so that people could make com- 
ments. The Senator is giving his com- 
ments. The committee gave its 
comments. The Secretary can act ac- 
cordingly. He can change the regula- 
tions or make them permanent. They 
are not permanent yet, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to make it 
clear, as one Senator, that I think it 
is highly improper for a loyalty oath to 
require that a committeeman swear that 
he will support the program, when he 
may have been elected by a huge 
majority in his own area who did not 
believe in the program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). The Senator has 3 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that careful attention to 
the discussion on the floor today will 
fully sustain the position some of us 
have taken. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the able chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
said that Mr. Freeman stated in his 
testimony—and that is true—that he 
had issued instructions to give both sides 
of this question. There is not a word of 
proof in the Recorp that that was done. 
There is not one sample of instructions 
that he sent out, of which I know, in 
the Recorp as to giving both sides of 
the question. On the other hand, there 
is page after page of evidence from ASC 
committees, from State headquarters, 
and from county committees that there 
was an urging of people to vote “yes” on 
the referendum. 

So far as I know, no other document 
was sent out to any of the ASC commit- 
teemen. They were urged to vote “yes.” 
So far as I know, no document was sent 
out under the official auspices of the 
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group, telling the farmers why anyone 
should vote “no,” although the evidence 
in that regard is replete. Those facts 
have been published all over the United 
States extensively. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. ‘The Senator recalls 
that a number of pamphlets were filed 
with the committee. I did not think it 
proper to put all those pamphlets into 
the hearings. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I had the 
pamphlets at the hearings. There were 
two or three. I think at least two were 
put into the record of the hearings. 
Those were pamphlets put out by the 
Department showing the reasons why 
it was thought there should be a “yes” 
vote. 

I have pointed out repeatedly, from 
the editorials that were used, how the 
administrators favored a “yes” vote. 

In one instance there was an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper, and in the 
same newspaper there was a column 
showing the evils of a “yes” vote and 
what would happen. 

All of that was not included in the 
information to the farmers. That argu- 
ment was not given. It was a one-sided 
situation. 

I appreciate the kind words of the 
majority leader a moment ago concern- 
ing the question of my delaying a vote. 
I am against the bill. I think it is the 
worst agricultural bill I have ever seen. 

I have served on the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry for almost 15 
years. Never before have I seen a farm 
bill come to the Senate from the other 
body, when the bill has not been sub- 
ject to careful scrutiny and amendment 
in this body before action. This bill is 
being shoved through with all the speed 
of an express train. “No amendments,” 
was the order, “no change in this bill. 
Take it as it came over.” 

There are plenty of things wrong with 
the bill. There are plenty of things that 
need correction in the interests of agri- 
culture. Whether I am for the bill or 
not, the bill as it is written needs sor e 
fundamental correction and change. 

This is the first time I have ever seen 
a bill put through with that speed, and 
with orders from somewhere—either 
from within the minds of Members 
themselves, or some other source DO 
not permit any amendments to this bill. 
Do not give serious discussion to any 
amendments to this bill.” 

I have never seen that happen before. 
There are members of the committee 
who have served longer than I have. 
I do not know what their experiences 
have been, but, as I say, I have served 
on the committee for more than 14 
years. I have never seen it happen 
before. 

So far as the McCone County, Mont., 
situation is concerned, and the state- 
ment that someone out there said that 
$900 was being furnished to conduct a 
referendum, all I ask Senators to do is 
to look at the Recorp. We haye read 
into the Recorp the statement made over 
the signatures of four of the county 
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ASC workers. They say that the $900 
was furnished for the purpose of hold- 
ing meetings, including socializing 
events and including a potluck supper, 
to bring the farmers and their wives 
in, and persuade them to vote “yes.” 
It was not to conduct a referendum, but 
to propagandize, to politic, and to lobby. 

If we judge on the basis of numbers 
of witnesses, we have four to one who 
say that, and they signed their names 
to the statement. 

Apparently meetings were held. I do 
not know. 

This has been a fantastic operation by 
a Government department. The people 
should realize what it is. 

It was brought out in the colloquy a 
moment ago that Mr. Freeman has made 
it perfectly clear that these people had 
better support what he tells them to 
support, in spite of the fact that they 
are elected by the farmers to serve the 
farmers. They had better support what 
he tells them to support, or the ax may 
fall. 

Sometimes one does not have to say 
things in plain words. One of the diffi- 
culties experienced in prosecuting mem- 
bers of gangland in the early days was 
the fact that terms were used which 
some of the people understood but which 
in legal parlance did not have accept- 
ance. If they said they were going to 
“hit” somebody, perhaps eventually it 
became understood that in gangland 
parlance that meant “go out and kill 
him.” The gangsters understood what 
was meant. 

It is not difficult—when one reads the 
whole attitude as expressed in the testi- 
mony by the Secretary, in the publica- 
tion of the loyalty oath, in the publica- 
tion of the provision that the Secretary 
can fire anybody at any time he wants 
to without cause—to put two and two 
together and get four. It is not neces- 
sary to go beyond four. The Secretary 
has that in the regulations. These 
people must support what he tells them 
to support. They are not appointed by 
him, but he is going to control them. 
They are supposed to serve the farmers 
who elect them, but the Secretary is 
going to tell them what to do. And he 
will have the power to fire every last one 
of them, up and down the line, without 
cause, if they do not do what he says. 

Certainly the Secretary was not going 
to fire any of these people immediately 
prior to the vote on this bill. Nobody 
thinks he would. I do not think that 
Mr. Freeman is a stupid man. I think 
Mr. Freeman is very intelligent, and has 
a likeable personality. I like him per- 
sonally. I do not dislike him. 

I disagree with his policies, but I do 
not think anybody in that office would 
be stupid enough to fire a group of peo- 
ple before the vote was taken in the 
Congress on this legislation. I do not 
know how soon the ax will fall, once they 
get their way. I do not know what will 
happen then. Certainly the threat ex- 
ists. Certainly the coercion is laid 
on the books. The ability to control 
exists. There is the loyalty oath, the 
power to fire, and the statement by Mr. 
Freeman himself, on the Recorp, which 
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was put in by the chairman of the com- 
mittee only a minute ago, that if they 
will not support his program they have 
no business holding the office, in spite of 
the fact that the farmers say who shall 
be the ASC committeeman in the dis- 
trict. It is the farmers who should de- 
termine whom they want to service the 
programs which have been put on the 
books, but Mr. Freeman can fire them. 
He can require them to take a loyalty 
oath. And he says that they have no 
business being in office if they do not do 
what he says they should do. 

That is the situation. We do not need 
to have some of these things spelled out. 
We do not need to have pictures in the 
papers to understand what the printing 
says. Anyone who knows how some of 
the bureaucratic operations of recent 
times have been conducted knows what 
it means. 

Mr. President, I think my time has 
probably expired and that I cannot put 
into the Recor a substantial number of 
questions and answers from the hearings, 
but I shall do so before consideration of 
this legislation proceeds much further. 
I invite attention to the fact that the 
Senator from Louisiana definitely 
clinched the fact that it is the deadline 
of the 21st of this month, next Tuesday, 
that is important as a means of influenc- 
ing the wheat vote. I say we ought to 
consider the legislation in the best inter- 
ests of the feed grain people, rather than 
be motivated by what influence passage 
of this particular bill may have in se- 
curing more “yes” votes and a controlled 
program which, if saddled on the wheat 
farmers, will be the forerunner of a pro- 
gram which will be designed to extend 
entire control over agriculture of this 
country. I say again, that is the basic 
objective of many of these programs. 

I have the greatest respect for the in- 
tegrity of the ASC committeemen 
throughout the country. I think they 
want to serve their friends and neighbors. 
That is why they are elected to that office. 
I have heard directly, and indirectly from 
those who do not want to sign their 
names because of possible reprisals, that 
many of them are fairly restless with the 
coercion being exerted upon them. They 
want to serve their local areas, and they 
do not want to be told what proposals 
from Washington a committeeman must 
or must not support. That is the issue 
before us. 

Therefore, I hope the amendment pre- 
vails. The amendment sets out clearly 
what I thought the law already was; and 
the statement which the chairman of the 
committee read a while ago seemed to 
indicate that. However, I believe the 
law is being completely disregarded. I 
think this amendment would clinch it 
and make it doubly sure. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ie from Louisiana has 3 minutes 
eft. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
peat, first, that this amendment is not 
necessary, because it is covered by exist- 
ing law. 

I point out again that my good friend 
from Iowa, in trying to prove his case, 
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cited quite a few instances. I should like 
to read from the Record of yesterday, at 
page 8470: 

Senator EDMONDSON. This letter— 


That was the letter being read by the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa, from a 
committeeman in Arizona— 

This letter here that you referred to a min- 
ute ago of April 1963, from the Arizona ASC, 
rather than creating a prima facie case of 
coercion, I believe, almost proves conclusively 
that there is no coercion. In this the chair- 
man of the Arizona ASC State Committee 
states this: 

“It is our duty as employees and represent- 
atives of ASCS to provide the wheat farmer 
with factual information about this program, 
It is our obligation to him to insure that the 
vote he casts in this referendum (‘yes’ or 
‘no’) is based on his own conclusions drawn 
from a thorough understanding of the issues 
involved. 

“If he goes to the polls prepared to vote 
‘no’ solely because he has been high-pres- 
sured into doing so, without being given a 
fair chance to form his own opinions and 
make up his own mind, we will have failed.” 

Senator Proxmire. Read the last para- 
graph. 

Senator EDMONDSON (reading): 

“We want the wheat farmer who casts his 
vote on May 21 to be a well-informed person, 
who will vote according to his own best judg- 
ment. This is our responsibility and our 
challenge.” 

Rather than create any impression of a 
prima facie case as to the Department of 
Agriculture, it is the contrary. I think it 
should be admitted into the record. 


It was put in the record and it was the 
one used by my good friend from Iowa 
to prove his case. 

As I said, no evidence was produced, 
that I know of, showing coercion, except 
a few letters that were exchanged by 
committeemen and others. But the 
Secretary of Agriculture said specifically 
that instructions from him were to the 
opposite. His instructions were that 
committeemen were to explain fully all 
of the facts of the bill—not to try to 
sway opinion—but to explain fully all 
of the facts. I think the record is re- 
plete with the instructions he issued. I 
think the record bears out the fact that 
there was no influence, no coercion, or 
anything else used to sway opinion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

The Senator from Iowa has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to my colleague, 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I hope 
the amendment will be supported. I 
think it is a shame that the facts are 
such as to require the offering of this 
amendment. But the facts are pretty 
clear. 

I should like to make one point. 
Something has been said on the floor 
about factual information being pre- 
sented to the farmers. I do not know 
what the phrase “factual information” 
includes, or is supposed to include, but 
I know it is supposed to include the 
admonition that if they do not vote for 
this program, Congress will do nothing 
to bring them a new wheat program. 

That is not factual information. It is 
common knowledge that everyone, from 
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the Secretary of Agriculture down to the 
ASCS offices, has put out this informa- 
tion. It is not factual. It is merely an 
attempt to whipsaw the farmers into ac- 
cepting a program which offers them a 
very poor choice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] has 
2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to use the time, if the Senator 
from Iowa will yield it to me. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield the 
time to the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I made 
the inquiry, which has been referred to 
several times in the debate on this 
amendment, for the express purpose of 
getting the Secretary of Agriculture to 
admit that he has no business influenc- 
ing the opinion or the recommendations 
of a county committeeman. County 
committeemen are elected by the farm- 
ers, and they have every right to repre- 
sent the farmers of their county. But 
when the Secretary and his supporters 
say he has not attempted to influence 
or threaten them or to get a favorable 
vote on the wheat referendum, that is 
not true. 

The Secretary addressed an organiza- 
tion of representatives of farmers for 
the express purpose of getting a favor- 
able vote on the wheat referendum. I 
have seen documents sent out by this 
organization stating, “A ‘no’ vote means 
72-cent wheat in Montana.” That is 
one kind of lie, because the wheatgrow- 
ers of Montana, as well as the wheat- 
growers of the Dakotas, have been get- 
ting more than the support price for 
wheat, and will continue to do so, be- 
cause they grow the quality of wheat 
that is in demand. 

I have put in the Record a circular 
mailed out by the million to wheatgrow- 
ers all over the country, stating plainly 
that if they vote “yes” they will get twice 
as much as they will if they vote no.“ 
If that is not an effort to infiuence a 
vote, I do not know what it is. 

The Secretary’s statement that no at- 
tempt was made to influence a vote by 
the wheatgrowers does not hold water, 
because I have never seen such a drive 
as has been made to get a vote favorable 
to the administration. 

Charley Brannan refused to do it, ex- 
cept in one instance, when he was 
caught. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
mechanics of administering any new 
farm program and the provisions of the 
programs themselves —are not always 
easily grasped by farme ially 
when they are couched in legislative 
language. 

One of the most important responsi- 
bilities of Agricultura? Stabilization and 
Conservation Committees is to explain 
program provisions to their farmer 
neighbors. This year their job has been 
made more difficult by distortions, ru- 
mors and misinterpretations about the 
wheat program Congress authorized for 
1964. The Congress has directed ASC 
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committeemen to explain farm pro- 
grams. On many occasions Congress 
has recognized this as a proper role of 
farmer elected committees. 

In 1933, Congress merely authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
State and local associations of producers 
to help in the administration of farm 
programs. Since 1936, however, Con- 
gress has directed the Secretary to use 
local and State committees to administer 
farm programs—and has even estab- 
lished the procedure for annual election 
of these farmers by their neighbors. 
ASC community committeemen elect a 
county committee. The county agricul- 
tural extension agent in each county is 
an. ex officio member of the county 
committee. 

This year, one of the jobs of ASC 
committees is to make sure that before 
May 21—the date of the referendum on 
the 1964 wheat program—every farmer 
in the United States who grows wheat 
knows what the provisions of the 1964 
wheat program are, and how he—as an 
individual farmer—will be affected by 
the outcome of the referendum. The 
committee does not tell farmers how to 
vote—but it does give them facts so they 
can vote intelligently. 

Without the committee system, it is 
doubtful that new farm programs could 
be explained to farmers in the short 
period of time that usually elapses be- 
tween the enactment of a farm program 
and a referendum date for new pro- 
grams. 

During World War II, it was the farm- 
er committee system that took the lead 
in helping farmers understand the need 
for adjustment from price support and 
production control to the stimulation 
and guidance of production. After the 
war years it was the farmer committee 
system again that helped farmers shift 
toward production control of crops that 
were becoming too abundant. 

The success of the 1962 wheat stabili- 
zation program was in large part due to 
the effective way in which ASC com- 
mittees and their office staffs worked 
with farmers. The 1961 and 1962 feed 
grain programs were successful in re- 
ducing carryover stocks of feed grains 
from 85 million tons to 57 million tons. 
Millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money is 
being saved through these programs. 

The ASC farmer committees worked 
hard and well in explaining provisions 
of the feed grain program to farmers in 
1961 and again in 1962. This year, the 
effort was not so great because it was not 
needed. Farmers who had participated 
in the program for 2 years understood 
and liked it—and many of them signed 
up to participate. 

This administration has supported 
definite and extensive responsibilities of 
ASC committees in administering farm 
programs. Speaking to ASC committee- 
men in Omaha in 1961, Secretary Free- 
man said: “* * * farm programs must 
be your programs—not just Government 
programs—if they are really to work. I 
urge that all farmers take full advan- 
tage of the opportunities now open to 
them to choose men they want to put in 
places of responsibility in administering 
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and developing the farm program. 
Farmers elected by their neighbors are 
in the best position to apply national 
and commodity programs to local condi- 
tions and needs.” 

Mr. President, I heartily agree with 
Secretary Freeman with regard to the 
role of farmer committeemen. This is 
the most effective, the most equitable, 
and the most efficient way of keeping all 
farmers well informed on farm programs 
and policies. I commend the Secretary 
for his work in expanding the role of 
ASC committees, and I salute the farm- 
er committeemen who serve on these 
committees for the fine work they are 
doing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] identified as No. 85. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk procedeed to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mexi- 
co [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] are necessarily absent. 

The pair of the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. DIRKSEN] has been previously an- 
nounced. 
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On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado {Mr. Attotr] is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “‘yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 50, as follows: 


No. 73 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 
Aiken Fong Prouty 
Beall Goldwater Robertson 
Bennett Hickenlooper Russell 
Boggs Holland Saltonstall 
Brewster Hruska Scott 
Byrd, Va. Jordan,Idaho Sim 
Carlson Keating Smith 
Case Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Thurmond 
Cotton Mechem Tower 
Curtis Miller Williams, Del. 
Dominick Mundt 
Eastland 
NAYS—50 

Bartlett Hayden Monroney 
Bayh Morse 
Bible Humphrey Nelson 
Burdick Inouye Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Pastore 
Cannon ohnston 
Clark Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Dodd ennedy Ribicoff 
Edmondson Long, La. Smathers 
Ellender Long. Sparkman 
Engle Magnuson Symington 

McCart) 
Fulbright McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Groening‘ Mogov Young, N. Dak 

McGovern oung, N. z 
Hart Mont, Young, Ohio 
Hartke Mete: 

NOT VOTING—13 
Allott Javits Moss 
Anderson Kefauver Muskie 
Church Mansfield Pell 
Dirksen McNamara 
Douglas Morton 
So Mr. HICKENLOOPER’S amendment 

was rejected. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions be permitted to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, has that request 
been cleared with the minority leader- 
ship? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. President, I make the same request 
for the Subcommittee on Small Business 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. This request also has been 
cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
grain program. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the limita- 
tion of time for debate on the pending 
business be laid aside for 30 minutes, and 
that the next 30 minutes be allowed for 
consideration of the conference report 
on the supplemental appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object 

Mr. MILLER. Iobject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the status of the pending bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
time for the quorum call will come out 
of the time of the other side. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I renew 
my suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
will yield time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Under 
the unanimous-consent egreement, is 
there any time limitation on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In view 
of the fact that no amendment is pend- 
ing, there is no limitation of time at the 
moment. Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Third reading. 

Mr. PASTORE. Third reading. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if 
Senators wish to play rough, they can 
get some rough play mighty quickly. 
The Senator from Iowa had to go to the 
telephone. He has other amendments to 
offer. I think he should be protected in 
that right. So far as I am concerned, 
insofar as I can do so, I shall see to it 
that he is protected in that right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
must disagree with what the Senator 
from Florida has just now stated. There 
was no intention to engage in rough play. 
The Senator from Iowa is being fully 
protected; and he and all other Senators 
will always be protected on this floor. I 
hope that is understood. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But I heard various 
Senators ask that the bill be read for a 
third time, and that was the reason for 
my comment. I do not think that was 
fairplay during the temporary absence 
of a Senator who has printed amend- 
ments at the desk. I say that, and I 
mean it; and no such horseplay will 
occur with my consent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me say that the word “horseplay” is 
more appropriate. It has happened 
more than once in this Chamber; and 
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I believe a little humor once in a while 
will be helpful to all of us. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President 


what business is before the ‘Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have the floor, have I not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The distinguished ma- 
jority leader made a request, a moment 
ago, for unanimous consent. I offered 
an objection. I wish to withdraw that 
objection at this time; and I should like 
to have the majority leader know that I 
did not understand that this matter had 
been cleared with some of the leadership 
on my side of the aisle. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, it was. 

Mr. President, I renew my request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, first I suggest 
that we have the courtesy of a little 
silence, so I may ask my brethren on 
this side of the aisle whether there is 
any objection to setting aside half an 
hour for consideration of the conference 
report on the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and even though 
I objected earlier in the day, and even 
though I am increasingly indignant at 
the way this bill is being crammed 
through the Senate, I did not want to 
fail to cooperate with as fine a gentle- 
man and one who has been as good to 
me as has the distinguished majority 
leader. A moment ago I agreed that I 
would not object. When I agree, I keep 
my agreement. But I regret that I did 
agree; and if I had not agreed and had 
not given him my word a moment ago, 
I would now object. From now on, Mr. 
President, I will object, until the bill is 


That is what Senators get for what 
occurred here a moment ago. But I 
promised, and I keep my promises. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would permit the Senator to withdraw 
his promise, because in 3 days one 
amendment has been considered. If that 
is cramming and ramming, someone is 
proceeding under an illusion. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I merely wish to 
say to my beloved Democratic brethren 
that they had better be thankful that 
they have an Irishman as their leader. 
(Laughter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1963—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
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ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5517) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of May 14, 1963, pp. 8502-8503, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
prepared an explanation of the report, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PASTORE 

For the information of the Senate, I shall 
briefly summarize the conference results. 
The total arrived at in conference is $1,467,- 
430,491. This is an increase of $28,738,985 
over the House-approved amount of $1,438,- 
691,506, and a decrease of $21,253,350 from 
the Senate-approved total of $1,488,683,841. 
The conference-approved amount is a re- 
duction of $184,869,965 from the total sup- 
plemental requests of $1,652,300,456. 

Among the more significant differences re- 
solved either in the conference report or in 
the accompanying motions approved by the 
House are— 

1. The provision of $15 million for the 
shelter survey and stocking program for Civil 
Defense; 

2. The acceptance of the Senate language 
providing for the availability of accelerated 
public works funds until January 31, 1964, 
and the inclusion of House language to re- 
quire a financial contribution from State or 
local sources for any Federal project except 
projects dealing with preservation of forests 
in the jurisdiction of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Department of the In- 
terior; 

3. As recommended by the Senate, $6 mil- 
lion for the Bureau of Reclamation for emer- 
gency construction of facilities in the Well- 
ton-Mohawk Irrigation and Drainage District 
of Arizona for the alleviation of the salinity 
problem associated with the delivery of Colo- 
rado River water to Mexico; 

4. The acceptance of the House version of 
the bill providing funds for trade adjust- 
ment activities of the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Labor, $25,000 
and $100,000, respectively. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
shall be happy to answer any questions 
which Senators may wish to ask. 

I was hoping that the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] would be in 
the Chamber at this time. I thought he 
was present when I made my motion. I 
shall ask the staff to get in touch with 
him. 

In the meantime, I have before me, 
reduced to writing, a colloquy between 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] and myself in regard to the public 
works accelerated program and what 
will be the effect on certain Indian reser- 
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vations, national parks, and national for- 
ests with respect to that program. I ask 
unanimous consent that the colloquy be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the colloquy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COLLOQUY BETWEEN SENATOR JACKSON, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, AND SENATOR PASTORE, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE APPROPRIATIONS SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON DEFICIENCIES AND SUPPLE- 
MENTALS, ON THE PUBLIC WoORKs AC- 
CELERATION SECTION OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1963 


Senator Jackson. Is my understanding 
correct, Senator PASTORE, that the several 
Federal agencies administering forests may 
participate in this all-Federal public works 
program for the “preservation of forests?” 
I note the phrase “national parks, forests, 
and Indians” in the conference report’s ex- 
planatory language (referring to amendment 
No. 13) which leads me to believe this. 

Senator Pastore. That is true, Senator 
Jackson. Your understanding is quite cor- 
rect. 

Senator Jackson. The “preservation of for- 
ests” requires, does it not, many related 
public works activities such as the construc- 
tion of those facilities necessary for forests 
development and rehabilitation, including 
fish and wildlife preservation? 

Senator Pastore. You are quite right, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Jackson. Does the conference 
committee also intend that the agencies in- 
volved may undertake the development of 
facilities to assure proper use of the forests 
by visitors? More specifically, may camp- 
grounds, day-use facilities, picnic areas, and 
related safety and sanitary facilities be con- 
structed to prevent any kind of hazardous 
or unhealthful condition from arising 
through the use of these forests by the pub- 
lic? In this connection, the Multiple-Use 
Act of 1960, the National Park Act, and other 
legislation have made clear the intent of 
Congress that the forests are to serve many 
needs. 

Senator Pastore. Your understanding on 
this point is also quite consistent with the 
language of the conference report. 

Senator Jackson, Would it not then be ac- 
curate to conclude, Senator PASTORE, that es- 
sentially what the conferees mean by “pres- 
ervation of forests” are those Federal public 
works activities that would preserve the many 
benefits of the U.S. forests for the Nation? 

Senator Pastore. That is certainly a fair 
summary. We also realize, Senator, that in 
many States, particularly but not exclusively 
in the West and South, Federal forests con- 
stitute a very important segment of the total 
area of these States. Since there is an enor- 
mous backlog of work in these forests, the 
scope of investment contemplated in the bill 
will not only create jobs for unskilled and 
semiskilled workers, but will also produce a 
profitable return to the Federal Government 
and to the Nation. 


Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of the Recorp, in reply to the 
question raised by several Senators in 
regard to the Indian reservations and 
national parks insofar as the conference 
report and the conferees are concerned, it 
is very clear that Indian reservations 
and national parks will be placed in the 
same category as national forests, which 
come under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, insofar as the ac- 
celerated public works program might 
affect any activities in those areas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 
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Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
and to assure him that my colleague 
(Mr. Metcatr] and I deeply appreciate 
what he has said, because he has set 
forth the intent of Congress in connec- 
tion with certain questions regarding our 
own State of Montana in which we are 
vitally interested. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on that 
very point I have a communication from 
the Senator from Montana, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, because the 
answer I have given just now is in re- 
sponse to and in line with that commu- 
nication. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL—ACCEL- 
ERATED PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


(Statement by Senator MANSFIELD) 


The junior Senator from Montana, Mr. 
MercaLr, several of our colleagues, and I 
are somewhat concerned about the language 
in the conference report on the supplemen- 
tal appropriations bill prohibiting the use 
of accelerated public works funds for all- 
Federal projects except those dealing with 
preservation of forests. If my interpreta- 
tion is correct this will be a major blow to 
some very important projects in the West. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
effect this new language will have on Indian 
reservations. As I indicated to the Senate 
several days ago this program has been a 
great shot in the arm for many reserva- 
tions. It has provided improved roads, de- 
veloped timber stands, sanitation and com- 
munity projects. All of these things are 
badly needed and in addition it has provided 
employment, an even more important con- 
sideration. The Indian reservations are 
recognized as a Federal responsibility and I 
feel that it is far more profitable to allocate 
funds to these areas in a constructive way 
rather than through welfare and subsistence 
payments. 

I would like to ask the Senate conferees if 
Indian reservations will be eligible for ac- 
celerated public works funds for development 
of their forests and access roads? Will these 
reservations be eligible for accelerated pub- 
lic works funds for all Federal projects such 
as water and sewage facilities under the 
Public Health Service and construction of 
community centers? 

Also, I would like to ask whether or not 
there will be a sufficiently broad interpreta- 
tion of the “preservation of forests” clause 
to provide for forest development and road 
work in our national parks, on public lands, 
and on Indian reservations? 

This restrictive language will mean the end 
of several development programs in our 
national parks. In Montana it will mean 
that a conservation project on the National 
Bison Range will be stopped, halfway to 
completion. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service will not be 
able to continue its refuge maintenance and 
improvement work on the Lake Mason Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Musselshell County. 
It is this last possibility which concerns my 
colleague, Senator METCALF, and me very 
much. This particular county has been hard 
hit because of depressed mining conditions. 
It is a county of small population and little 
other major activity on which to depend. 
The Lake Mason project is a good one but 
in addition it was giving some relief to an 
extreme unemployment problem. There is 
little recourse for this county, they have no 
other way to turn. 
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I thank the Senator for this clarification 
and I sincerely hope that the language in 
this report will not prove to be too restrictive, 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the report. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Rhode Island object to 
having the yeas and nays ordered on the 
question of agreeing to the report? 

Mr. PASTORE. I have no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. Then, Mr. President, 
on this question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to point out to the Senator 
from Iowa that the pending question is 
on agreeing to the conference report, 
which does not include at all the ques- 
tion of the Philippines amendment. The 
latter question will be dealt with by 
means of a subsequent vote, according 
to my understanding. The House has 
rejected that amendment. 

So I wonder whether the Senator from 
Iowa wishes to have a yea-and-nay vote 
taken on the question of agreeing to the 
conference report or on the question of 
receding from the Philippines amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not wish to delay 
unduly the proceedings in the Senate. 
I understood that the conference report 
included deletion of the so-called Phil- 
ippines amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Iowa has somewhat an- 
ticipated my statement. In a moment 
I shall reach that amendment. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for the yeas and nays on 
the question of agreeing to the confer- 
ence report be rescinded. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do not know 
what the yeas and nays will operate 
on, unless on the question of whether 
the Senate approves or rejects the con- 
ference report. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Then I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. The question will be 
resolved when we reach the point of con- 
sidering receding from amendment 76. 
At that time the question will be crystal- 
lized. It will be made more definitive 
and Senators will have the satisfaction of 
a yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa if he cares to withdraw 
his request. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, with 
that assurance, I am more than happy 
to withdraw my request for a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order for the yeas and 
nays is rescinded. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 
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The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 5517, which was read 
as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
May 14, 1963. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 10, 12, 30, 34, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
and 56 to the bill (H.R. 5517) entitled “An 
Act making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes”, and concur therein. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 11, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by the Sen- 
ate, insert the following: 

“DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL DEFENSE 

“Research 

“For an additional amount for research, 
including continuing shelter surveys, mark- 
ing and stocking, $15,000,000, to remain 
available until expended.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 27, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: 

“In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: ‘$§10,000".” 

Resolved, That the House insist upon its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 76 to aforesaid bill. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to Senate amend- 
ments Nos. 11 and 27. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I point 
out that the amendment relating to the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act Amend- 
ments of 1963 is amendment No. 76. I 
suggest that when the Senator from 
Iowa hears the number “76,” he then 
move. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate recede from Senate 
amendment No. 76, which is the amend- 
ment relating to the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act Amendments of 1963. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on that 
motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Senate is entitled to a word of explana- 
tion as to what transpired. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to say that is 
very gracious of the Senator, because I 
agree with him. 

Mr. PASTORE. In view of the action 
taken by the House of Representatives, 
it should be noted that on two occasions 
we met in conference. We went to the 
conference with the original Fulbright 
amendment. Before going to that con- 
ference I conferred with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] for 
guidance and advice as to what our po- 
sition should be in the conference. I 
made it abundantly clear to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas that we were willing 
to stand on the amendment of the Sen- 
ate, either all or nothing. The Senator 
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from Arkansas told me that the respon- 
sibility was ours. He would like to see 
the Senate stand firm on the Senate ver- 
sion, but in any event, if some compro- 
mises had to be made, he would like to 
see some legislation. 

We went to conference. The confer- 
ees agreed. The bill went back to the 
House. There was some debate, but no 
action was taken in the House except on 
another point that had to do with the 
International Peace Corps Secretariat. 

That was the only question discussed 
in the second conference. But it was 
necessary for the report to go back to the 
House. When it went back to the House, 
debate was had on amendment No. 76. 
By a substantial vote the House agreed 
to the conference report and several 
other items excepting amendment No. 
76, which is the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act Amendments of 1963. A mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Tuomas to write 
in language which would make it a 
criminal offense for those people who 
would be prohibited, under the Senate 
amendment from receiving any compen- 
sation for their work. In brief, to re- 
ceive such compensation would be made 
a criminal offense. 

Then Representative Barry raised a 
point of order that the proposed legis- 
lation was not germane because it per- 
tained to a criminal statute, and the 
point was maintained. 

Thereupon a motion was made by Rep- 
resentative Barry to recede from the 
House position and to concur with the 
position of the Senate. That action was 
broken down into two parts. The House 
agreed to recede. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tuomas made another 
motion to add certain language which 
would merely prohibit the payment of 
any money to lobbyists who were con- 
nected with the Philippine War Damage 
Commission and employees of that Com- 
mission. That motion was defeated by 
a voice vote. 

Then the question came on concurring 
to the Senate amendment, which was 
the Fulbright amendment. That mo- 
tion was defeated by a voice vote. 

It is clear to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that the better part of wisdom 
would be to remove the amendment re- 
lating to the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act Amendments of 1963 from the appro- 
priation bill. I make that statement for 
two reasons: 

First, the House appears to be in no 
mood to consider the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act Amendments of 1963 on 
this appropriation bill. 

Second, the bill is a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill which takes care of cer- 
tain deficiencies until the 30th of June. 
Last year we passed a pay raise bill, 
but provided no money for it. The 
Budget Bureau allowed the various de- 
partments to effect the pay raise cost out 
of current personnel funds. Those funds 
will run out pretty soon. Many Federal 
employees will go without pay unless 
this bill is passed. The bill totals nearly 
$1.5 billion. g 

It is a very important piece of legisla- 
tion. Some of these items came up 
last session. They were not passed for 
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reasons that everyone knows. I need 
not elaborate on the reasons. 

It is now the middle of May. I repeat 
that the House has had two bites at the 
cherry and each time has refused to 
swallow it. 

The best thing to do is to have the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee ap- 
pend the Fulbright amendment to some 
bill that would be reported from that 
committee, or report such a bill out 
separately. I believe that would be the 
wiser and better way to do it. Then 
when the bill would go to conference, 
the conferees would be Senators who 
are specifically knowledgeable and pro- 
ficient in foreign affairs, they would not 
be the conferees of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the Senator 
from Rhode Island and his colleagues 
on the Appropriations Committee for 
the way in which they have cooperated 
with the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. What they have done in the 
way of handling the bill was correct. 

Earlier today I attended the meeting 
that I believe the Senator described. 
Under the circumstances that confront 
us, the procedure the Senator has stated 
is a correct one. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations met this morning. 
We voted to attach to the foreign build- 
ings bill that amendment, and to re- 
port that bill with the amendment that 
the Senate has already approved. 

I also discussed this subject with Rep- 
resentative Hays, of Ohio, who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House. 
The action has his approval. In fact, 
he suggested it to me some days ago. 
We did not know how the problem 
would be solved in connection with the 
supplemental bill. That action was 
taken only a few moments ago by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. That 
bill will come before the Senate, we hope, 
this afternoon or tomorrow. The Sen- 
ate will then have an opportunity to re- 
examine the question, if it cares to do so. 

I hope it will abide by its former 
judgment. Then the bill will go to con- 
ference, and the House will have an op- 
portunity to have a straight-out vote on 
the bill and finally dispose of the ques- 
tion. 

What the Senate has done is entirely 
correct. I still believe that this is the 
best solution, although under the cir- 
cumstances I shall vote to follow the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as one who has followed the situation 
as closely as it was possible to do so in 
the conference committee with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], and under the guidance 
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of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], I believe the only thing that 
the Senate can do at the present time is 
to take the action that it must take on 
the motion of the Senator from Rhode 
Island—to recede from amendment No. 
76 and to accept the conference report 
at this time. 

I make that statement because in the 
first conference, when we brought up the 
Senate amendment, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the Appropriations 
Committee, the House immediately pre- 
sented a countersubstitute which the 
conferees finally, after considerable dis- 
cussion, accepted. That conference ad- 
justment was accepted by the Senate but 
has never been accepted by the House. 
The House has now taken a firm posi- 
tion against amendment No. 76, as it 
has been offered in its original form by 
the Senate, in the substitute form offered 
by the House, and in the second substi- 
tute form on an amendment offered by 
Representative THOMAS, of Texas. It 
does not properly belong on an appro- 
priation bill, but we put it there as an 
emergency matter. 

As the Senator from Rhode Island has 
said, 81% billion of appropriations are 
being held up, with only 6 weeks remain- 
ing of this fiscal year. If we should con- 
tinue to hold up this money on the basis 
of this disagreement, I do not know what 
might happen with respect to payrolls 
and so on. 

I hope the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] will make it as clear as he 
can to the proper authorities that none 
of these claims should be paid to the 
claimants—or certainly to any attor- 
neys—and none of the money spent until 
the Senate and the House have an oppor- 
tunity to complete their action. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
consulted with the Chairman of the 
Commission, Mr. Re, and he agreed to 
hold up further action—and said that 
they had not disbursed any funds—until 
the Congress had a further opportunity 
to discuss the problem. It is my under- 
standing that he will not take action un- 
til a reasonable period of time is allowed. 

I hope that this problem can be han- 
dled in connection with the foreign build- 
ings bill, which is in itself noncontro- 
versial. I do not think there will be any 
objection to that. The bill has already 
passed the House. The provision will go 
to conference. I think the House may 
well reconsider its attitude. 

I know that some Members of the 
House were disturbed about procedural 
matters. This was clear from the debate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. With that un- 
derstanding, I hope the Members of the 
Senate will be satisfied that the Appro- 
priations Committee has taken proper 
action. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Ap- 
propriations Committee has gone along 
very well. I wish to make that clear. I 
have no criticism, but only praise of the 
Appropriations Committee. This was an 
unusual emergency action. I was well 
pleased by what was done. The Appro- 
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priations Committee is not in any way 
at fault. 

This problem arose suddenly. I think 
it has been a refiection on the whole 
Congress. I hope we can straighten it 
out—and the quicker the better. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL and Mr. HOL- 
LAND addressed the Chair. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I will 
yield first to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to complete my thought with 
one additional remark. 

The foreign buildings bill is an author- 
ization bill, as I understand it. This 
problem of the Philippine claims settle- 
ment is an authorization problem. It is 
not, as I understand it, an appropria- 
tions problem, because no additional 
money is involved at all. There is simply 
a difference in the language of the au- 
thorization bills. 

When the foreign buildings bill comes 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, we will be in a much better position 
than having the claims provision on the 
appropriation bill. 

I hope that the motion by the Senator 
from Rhode Island will be agreed to; 
and that the Senate will recede on 
amendment No. 76, so that we can get 
the supplemental appropriation bill out 
of the way. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
only 7 minutes remaining. I had prom- 
ised to yield to the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. MILLER]. Thereafter, I will yield 
to the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

First, the question of the urgency of 
passage of this bill weighs no more heav- 
ily upon the Senate than it does upon 
the House of Representatives. It seems 
to me that the Senate might wish to hold 
firm, and perhaps the House will swallow 
it. 

I wish to quote from the Recor for 
May 1, page 7582, the statement by our 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], which 
really persuaded me to take the position 
Ihave taken: 

I was present in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee when a very dignified presentation 
of this matter was made by the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Senator from Arkansas [ Mr, FULBRIGHT], who 
was accompanied there by the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the committee, 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

I remember very well the two principal 
points which were the basis of their request 
that this amendment be added to the Dill. 


The reference in that connection was 
to the so-called Fulbright amendment, 
which has now been knocked out by the 
House, on which the Senate is asked to 
‘recede. 

First, it was felt that the conduct of the 
lobbyist had amounted to a flagrant abuse 
of the Foreign Agents Registration Act, and 
that it could not be allowed to go unnoticed. 
Second 


This, it seems to me, is critical— 


the only way that appeared to be open 
for the enactment of such remedial legisla- 
tion in time to prevent the payment of the 
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funds, which were ready to be paid in such 
a way that the lobbyist would be able to 
capitalize upon their violation of the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act, was to add this 
amendment as a rider to the pending bill—— 


Mr. PASTORE. No one disputes that. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, if this is 
“the only way,” then the only way we 
ean do it is to vote against the motion 
by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Now the Senator 
from Iowa is being very impractical. 
This question has gone to the House 
twice. The House has autonomy, as the 
Senate has. 

Of course, I should like to see favor- 
able action taken on the Senate version 
of the bill. I should like to see the House 
take action to support the Senate posi- 
tion, but the House did not do so. The 
House did not do that on two occasions. 
The House took a vote and said it would 
not do so. 

What do we do now? Roll over and 
die? 

Mr. MILLER. That seems to be ex- 
actly what we are doing. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. We will put this 
provision on a bill where it belongs. The 
question is: Do we want a headline, or 
legislation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the fact 
that the Senator from Iowa has quoted 
my remarks correctly, in the statement 
I made on the floor during the original 
consideration of the bill. The facts 
which I stated then were, of course, the 
facts which had been developed before 
the committee and the facts which then 
existed at that time. 

However, if my distinguished friend 
from Iowa will follow me for a moment, 
I believe he will see that the situation 
has changed somewhat from that time. 
We are now advised by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], that that committee 
has already attached this same provision 
to another bill, which is a more appro- 
priate bill, an authorization bill which 
has today been reported by the commit- 
tee and will be on the Calendar of the 
Senate tomorrow, on which the Senator 
will ask action, as I understand it, to- 
morrow or as soon as action can be had. 

Second—and this is of very great im- 
portance—the Senator from Arkansas 
has advised the Senate today that the 
Chairman of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission has notified him that 
because of his present knowledge of this 
situation no payments will be made to 
anybody until the Congress has had an 
opportunity to pass upon this authoriza- 
tion measure. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me that 
that gives us an assurance, which we 
could not have had on the earlier occa- 
sion, that the measure will be disposed 
of in time to affect the whole question. 
For that reason I add my request to that 
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of the Senator from Rhode Island that 
the recommendations of the committee 
be approved. 

Mr. President, I realize that time is 
running short. In closing I wish to 
express my very great appreciation to 
the Senator from Rhode Island for his 
patience and for his ability in handling 
this very troublesome problem. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, no one 
fights harder in conference than the 
Senator from Rhode Island to work the 
will of the Senate. But we feel that 
the best thing to do is what we have 
recommended. The big question now 
is whether we shall remain stubborn 
and defeat the appropriation bill, or 
find some other method to achieve our 
desired end. I think we have the 
problem resolved. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] and Representative Hays 
have conferred about the noncontro- 
versial bill. When that bill goes to con- 
ference, the conferees will be as I have 
said members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, rather than mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committees. 

The reason we are in this position is 
not because of anything the Senate has 
done or anything the conferees have 
done or failed to do. It has been the 
attitude of the House. 

Personally, it does not matter to me 
what the Senate does about this prob- 
lem, We can send the bill back to con- 
ference, to get absolutely nothing ex- 
cept a lot of Federal employees going 
without pay. 

Mr. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I very much appre- 
ciate the explanation of the Senator 
from Florida. I do not believe we were 
apprised of the understanding that the 
Foreign Claims Commission would with- 
hold payments. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FuLsBRIGHT] said that 
only a few moments ago on the floor. 

Mr. MILLER. We were not apprised 
of that at the time the request for a 
yea-and-nay vote was made. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER. May I ask the Senator 
from Arkansas whether he has assurance 
from his colleagues on the House side 
that there will be no objection to such 
an amendment on the bill he expects to 
have considered tomorrow? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not from all the 
Members of the House. Mr. Hays, who 
will be chairman of the conferees, and 
who is chairman of the subcommittee of 
the House which handles the foreign 
buildings bill, has assured me that he 
approves of this procedure. He cannot 
speak for the entire membership of the 
House. 

This is a controversial matter in the 
House. The bill originated in the House. 
Certain Members of the House have 
very strong feelings about how it should 
be handled. There is a great difference 
of opinion. I spoke only with respect to 
what Mr. Hays, who is a Representative 
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from Ohio, had to say. He tells me he 
believes the House will support his posi- 
tion, but he cannot give us an assurance. 

Mr. MILLER. May I ask the Senator 
from Arkansas a further question? 

As I understand the problem, one of 
the difficulties on the House side is that 
some of the Members thought this ought 
to be an across-the-board type of 
amendment which would cover some of 
the lobbyists under the Sugar Act. 

Since the amendment that is to be 
put on the noncontroversial bill is to 
relate only to the Philippine situation, 
am I to understand that there would 
be a similar objection on the House side, 
to the effect that this does not cover 
the sugar lobby? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know. I 
cannot say what the House will do. I 
can only say that Representative Hays 
objected to this bill last year. This is 
no new position with him. He favors 
the position the Senate has taken. I 
cannot speak for the House. The House 
may object to it. Some of them prob- 
ably will. I am hopeful that the House 
as a whole will not. 

Mr. MILLER. If we accept the 
amendment and act on the bill, when it 
is brought up, and it goes to the House, 
and it is again eliminated, and we go 
through the same rigmarole we are now 
going through, what will be the reaction 
of the Members of the Senate? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, when we get 
into a conference and there is disagree- 
ment, it is a question of how long we 
want to sit it out. I am personally in 
favor of standing for the commitment of 
the Senate. I will do so to the best of 
my ability. I cannot say I will stay there 
forever. Every conference has this 
problem. I shall do all I can. It is a 
serious matter. I do not want only the 
case of Mr. O’Donnell to be emphasized, 
but the whole field. This is merely an 
example of activities in this field. We 
had a hearing all day yesterday, from 
10 in the morning until 6 last night, on 
this subject. 

There are a number of cases. This is 
a typical case. Some aspects of it are 
different from others. But this is a very 
important question, on which I think ac- 
tion should be taken in this body. I 
think the action the Senate has already 
taken has had a helpful effect. 

Mr. MILLER. How long does the 
agreement with the Chairman of the 
War Claims Commission run? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He came to my 
office at my request, and I discussed this 
matter with him. I explained our prob- 
lem. He hoped they were ready to pay 
some of the claims. There are many of 
them and they are complicated. My un- 
derstanding was that, until we had had 
further discussion of it, he would make 
no payments. We have not had that dis- 
cussion. I have been awaiting the ac- 
tion of Congress. It was my understand- 
ing, very positively, that he would not 
proceed until he and I had a further 
opportunity to confer about it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, when 
does the Senator think the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee will report the foreign 
building program bill? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Today. We are 
already in the process of writing the re- 
port. We already voted on it. I had 
special permission of the Senate for the 
committee to sit. We had voted to re- 
port it. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 

RELATIONS TO FILE REPORT ON H.R. 5207 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Foreign 
Relations Committee may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report, with 
amendments, on H.R. 5207, the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act. We are in the 
process of writing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. May I ask the Senator 
from Arkansas one last question? Would 
it be the Senator’s purpose not to have 
the furthcr meeting with the Chairman 
of the Claims Commission until after the 
bill to which he has referred has been 
disposed of and any conferences thereon 
disposed of? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. I 
shall, further, remind him of his agree- 
ment, ¿nd that I do not intend to re- 
cede from the position of the under- 
standing I had, until Congress has had 
an opportunity to act. If that takes a 
week or a month, it is my understanding 
that agreement will continue. I shall 
reaffirm it. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
for his very responsive answers. 

Mr. President, in view of the record 
that has now developed, I ask unani- 


H, Doe. 
No, 


TITLE I 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Department or activity 
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mous consent that the order for the yeas 
and nays on the motion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that 2 additional 
minutes be allowed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall support the Senator’s posi- 
tion for somewhat different reasons. If 
the Fulbright amendment will authorize 
the paying of these moneys to the Philip- 
pine Government, it seems to me, in view 
of the argument that the American peo- 
ple have been fleeced as a result of im- 
proper lobbying activities by American 
citizens, we ought not to continue it, but 
rescind the bill, and say it was a bad 
bill. I think we ought to hold up pay- 
ment of the claims until we see what 
they are, and then, when we see specifi- 
cally what the claims are, and what the 
value of each one is, do something about 
it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope the Senator 
from Louisiana will engage in the de- 
bate at the time of that amendment on 
the regular bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


The supplemental bill, 1963 (H.R. 5617) 


61 | Extension Service: 8 extension work, payments and expenses (by transfer) 
61 (by transfer) 


Stealer ieee 3 6 ion Service: 


61 | Office of Information 
Forest 


Forest tection and utilization: 


Rural housing for the elderly revolving. fund... 
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61 e Loan ing SA 
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Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senate wished to 
rescind the appropriation, would it not 
in fact have to come from the Appro- 
priations Committee? 

Sig: PASTORE. We are not rescind- 

Mr. GORE. That was the suggestion 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think he was speak- 
ing of the authorization bill. 

Mr. GORE. No; he was speaking of 
the appropriation. The money has 
been appropriated. The Appropriations 
Committee could report a bill to rescind 
the appropriation. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Then we could examine 
the claims singly and fully. I suggest 
the Senator should consider doing that. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope that effort 
will be made by those proposing it. 
Every Senator has a right to offer a bill 
or amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Recorp at this point a table which 
shows, by item, the supplemental budget 
requests, the House and Senate versions 
of the bill, and the amounts agreed to in 
conference. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Conference 
agreement 


House version | Senate version 


11, 250 
CSIL S20) 
2, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 


~~", 188, 50) (7, 222, 5% U, 222, 900) 
1, 000, 000 
(62, 220) 


17, 832, 900 
ar 500 
45, 600 


cA 000, 000 
32, 610, 000 
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Bill | 
H. Doc. Department or activity Budget esti- Conforence 
No. mates agreement 
House version | Senate version 
Tire I—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 

61 $19, 600, 000 $19, 600, 000 $19, 600, 000 $19, 600, 000 
61 12, 700, 000 12, 700, 000 12, 700, 000 2, 700, 000 
61 6, 700, 000 6, 700, 000 6, 700, 000 6, 700, 000 
61 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 
61 46, 151, 000 44, 207, 000 44, 207, 000 44, 207, 000 
61 29, 454, 000 28, 122, 000 28, 122, 000 28, 122, 000 
61 1, 555, 000 1, 500, 000 +500, 000 1, 500, 000 
61 1 d maintenance, Air Force 44, 204, 000 12, 333, 000 42, 333, 000 42, 333, 000 
u Claims Gimitation on transfer) — š (4, 000, 000 (3, 300, 000) (8, 800, 000) 

Total, Department of Deſense— Militar „„ „„„„ „„ 210, 364, 000 205, 162, 000 205, 162, 000 205, 162, 000 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—OIVIL DEFENSE 
61 | Civil Defense, Department of Defense: Rosearccee gn a 61,900,000 |... 30, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT Pe 
61 | Office of Emergency Planning: Salaries and expenses 258, 000 240, 000 240, 000 24), ))) 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT ae Tae 

61 | Disaster relief. 25, 000 
61 | Public works acceleration — 


450, 000, 000 
Total, Funds appropriated to the President.......-..-.--..--.---.-.---.-------.------.--- 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


| 
61 | Office 8 Education: Salaries % % ree renews EER Sa ea pees cen eiee acs 600, 000 345, 000 345, 000 
Public Health Service 
61 Communicable diodas activities. 12, 600, 000 5, 430, 000 12, 230, 000 
61 1 health practice and research 1, 500, 000 500, 1, 000, 000 
61 2 and medical care. 1, 255, 000 1, 218, 000 1, 218, 000 
61 Hospitals and medical care (1962) 325, 000 315, 000 290, 000 
Administration: 
Bureau of Family Services: 
61 Grants to States for publio assistance... 2 ͤ ͤ ͤ— N09 000/000 200, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 
61 ‘pt gpa expenses, Bureau of Family Vervicwez 22 452, 000 288, 500 176, 000 
Children’s Bureau: 
61 Grants for maternal Mme · ˙ E EE I A E E T A 3, 650, 000 3, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 
61 Salaries and expenses = 133, 000 102, 500 90, 000 
61 | Howard University: Salaries and expenses 8 443, 000 443, 000 425, 850 
61 | Office of the Secretary: Educational Nelevision Po a. eee eS eee Sa a 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.........-.-........---.-------.---- 213, 642, 000 218, 273, 850 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Payments to air carriers (liquidation of contract authorization) 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


E Salaries an ent Y aa Service Retirement and Disability Fund__...._......-.....-.------.-------.- 
IG) | RORSRIOe BIG GXDONDOE Ae , A “| 
61 —— of United States citizens for employment by international organizations 4 
61 1 9 —j— payment for annuitants, 1 Penetits PONG > oer ness sce a 


Total, Civil Service Commission 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL RULES OF JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 
%% ͤͤ ⁰ . .. v %⅛ ͥ . o A NAE NE . 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 


8888888 


provements, National Tadustriel Reserve Plant Numbered 485 
Total, General Services Administration 
HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL COMMISSIONS 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission. 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Commission 
HOUSING AND HOME AGENCY 
o K 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 
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Conference 


H. Doe. Department or activity Budget esti- 
mates agreement 


House version | Senate version 


Titte I—Continued 
INDEPENDENT Orricxs - Continued 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
61 | Trade adjustment loan assistance (by transſer) 4 (, 000, 000 „„ „„ „4 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
61 | Salaries and 5 — bene EST 
61 | Acquisition an mstruction ol radio facilities... 


5, 800, 
Total, United States Information Agency 12, 450, 000 8, 445, 000 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
61,82 | Readjustment 2 ——. FF ß 2 ˙ deieeey 4, 300, 000 4, 300, 000 
61 | Compensation and pensions 42, 000, 000 2, 900, 000 
61 | Loan guaranty a Gi tmpat fund (limitation on obligations) (91, 058, 000) (91, 058, 000) 
‘Total; Veterans’ Admintntration = ˙ 0AA aeg ea 46, 300, 000 46, 300, 000 
a S —— 
Total, independent oflces --- -== e T Read pees sain e<an Jui praen 180, 899, 000 155, 312, 800 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
61 | Bureau of Land Management: Management of lands and resources 2. 900, 000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
61 Resources gi 1, 290, 000 
61 Menominee he ye grants ¢ (by transfer) (176, 000) 
61 Payments to the Lower Brule Sioux and Crow Cree: 5, 771, 250 
82 Road construction (liquidation of contract authorization) (by transfer). (2, 000, 000) 
National Park Service: 
61 Management and protection 960, 000 
61 er ki sity te pee NE GES SES it is SEE A SIE ß é K 5, 000, 000 
11 | Bureau of Reclamation: 
SOTIBURTICRIONT OUI ERORIN DITOR CLOTS . ß . . -6,000;000/1 “Ie 2.22: 6, 000, 000 
89 Upper Colorado River Storage Project; 
Appropriation. ..<.----- +... --n-wennanosacnsonwnosnnenennensedansencens nnmnnn 688 mak 
61 | Office of Territories: Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 7, 200, 
Fish and Wildlife Service: Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
61 Management and aragno %% éÄ ⁰ůœ·ꝓ E E E seon 658, 400 
Virgin Islands Corporation: 
61 /// asin eee enpune E S N S T „ 
61 Loans to operating fund. 200, 000 200, 000 
61 Oot pitas: ᷣ ß ðͤ 8 (i) 
61 ureau of Outdoor Recreation: Salaries and expenses. 100, 000 
510 8 of Baling Water: Salaries d, ß ðͤ r . ˙ A E! Language 
Total, Department of the nds E44 33, 169, 650 
THE JUDICIARY 
61 | Supreme Court of the United States: Printing and binding Supreme Court reports. 30, 000 
Courts of appeal eg ict courts, and other judicial services: 
61 Salaries of ju 188, 341 
61 Travel an — e 000 
%%% ͤ—w C 7˙7˙7—»ö]•D lose peee seme 288, 341 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
nen activities and general administration: 
61 Salaries and expenses, Aor States attorneys and marshals „054. 1, 082, 000 
61 Fees and expenses of witn 8 700, 000 600, 000 600, 000 
61 | Federal Prison System: Sapport ¢ of United States prisoners 77557 400, 000 
Total, Department of Justice ao Bn Ba ee — — 2. 082. 000 
= ——————— 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
G1) Frade Adjostment —E—˙,lnh‚! M !kHA„!!kk f 100, 000 
61,89 Bureau of E ee Security: Unemployment compensation for Federal employees and 
CEO FIONN ac os EE tals nau pe EA AE , ̃ ͤ ̃⁵¼ékßßß eouecen 22, 000, 000 
89 | Bureau of e ee “Compensation: Employees compensation claims and expenses 3, 150. 000 
Total, Department of Labor E ee F ͤ 27. 616. 000 23, 100, 000 25, 250. 000 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Senate: 
Payments to beneficiaries of deceased Senators. 67, 500 
Administrative and clerical assistance to Senators. 7, 600 
Miscellaneous roe 1 — — 5. 000 
House of Representatives 
Pa: armenn to beneficiaries of deceased Members 45, 000 
61 Office of the Clerk 55, 730 
61 Miscellaneous items. 88, 685 
61 Reporting hear . — 25. 000 
61 graph and telephone. 150, 000 
Architect of the Capito): 
61 sion of the Capitol pee eR ES) ee ß ree! 300, 000 
Acquisition of property, construction, and equipment, Additional House Office Building . 
// ² r a RE ⁵ĩôXÜ?2—u —ͤ—ꝑ 744, 515 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Administration of foreign affairs: 
61 | Salaries and expenses ee beanies E NES NEN E A RE 6, 338, 500 
61 Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular Ser vice 300. 000 
Internationa. organizations and conferences: 
ti | Contributions to international organizations. 835, 000 
1 | Mission: to international 1 71, $00 
1 International conferences and contingencies. 325, 000 
| arten este... N NN aS ` p 7, 870, 300 


1 $480,000 to be derived by transfer from internal revenue collections appropriated to the Virgin Islands government. 


H. Doe, 
No, 
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Department or activity Conference 
agreement 
TITLE I—Continued 
Treasury DEPARTMENT 
Bureau ol Accounts: Salaries and expenses, D.vision of Disbursement $1, 739, 000 $1, 739, 000 
Bureau oi Customs: caiaries and expenses ———j———— 3,105,000 | 4, 108, 000 
U: Secret Service: 

Salarios and expenses r —jç—jC—vx’,———7v—:——— 309, 000 309, 000 
Saiaries and expenses, White House Police 308, 000 30. 
Bureau of the Mint. Salaries and expenses 544, 900 544, 900 

Coast Guard: Operatin 2, 536, 000 2,5 
re. ð . . 8. 544. 900 8. 544. 900 
District or COLUMBIA 
District of Columbia funds: 
Operating expenses: 
General operating expenses „„ ges, 500) 
Public aafety. (2, 902, 890) 
Health and welfare (626, 691 
Settlement of claims and suits (36, 600 
eee .. x guage 
/ E E ENE, OOE E E E E E E (4, 947, 600) (8, 879. 661) (8. 879, 501) 
-a ß c rc c — f 
%% —————— Ä 0 88 1, 353, 702.131 | 1. 160. 078. 900 1. 208. 318. 886 1. 184. 065. 506 
TITLE II--INCREASED Pay Costs 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses: 
Research (by transfer) . . nennessesewesenee 5 (2,098, 550) (2, 098, 550) 
Plant and animal disease and pest control: 
Appropriation. . ————. 1, 147, 250 1, 147, 250 
. (308, 183 
„ 160) (909, J 
COOPERATIVE STATE EXPERIMENT STATION SERVICE 
Payments and expenses (by transfer)... .......-----.--- 2-22 ene nen nnn nnn e een nenne-- (65, 950) (55, 950) 
FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses (by transfer) . 2 enn snne-- (28, 700) (22,700) (22, 700) 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
3, 194, 210 3, 194, 210 3, 194, 210 
(130, 7: (130, 790) 
791, 350 
325, 850 
103, 550 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 
Gatariesand expenses (by transter) =n e (839, 150) 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
Marketing research and service (by transſer)— 2 cũͤẽũĩͤ. (1, 267, 870) (1, 267, 870) 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses (by, trunsfer) . „é4é„4é4„%„„%„„4„%é?ge cemmnnnn ; (234, 270) 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 
Cre and expenecs (hy ANART) aiaia aaa N (88, 959) 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 
oT TE ETS SE EE a, CPS TRE Sect = Fr Ee PRIDE — (185, 250) 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses (by transfer n nn ence nne ee enee tence nese nten. — — (418, 200) 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 
Salaries and expenses (by transfer)... 22-22. —7—7ꝓ•g! . ——7˙ e eee (159, 600) 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 
Salaries and expenses (by transſer . ——§j enn A (31, 820) 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Balsa and expenses (try transfer) oo edi cos soon an cunnnsncesisecsqencencbucacakecusetscesters (186, 650) 
Total, Department of Agriculture, title . eee cece en ee ewer ennenes- 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
nr / v . enen 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
Operations . — 


EXPORT coNT ROT. 77——7j—5—ðV 


1963 
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H. Doe. Department or activity Budget esti- Conference 
No. mates agreement 
House version | Senate version 
TitLe II—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Continued 
63 BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
%% TTT EE EEEE L 1 SA I A NASE T, $118, 750 
OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
n d r O A 118, 750 
63 BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
Salaries and 8 b. T Y Y oe y E 380, 000 
1963 censuses of business, transportation, manufactures, and mineral industries.. 71.250 
% c .. E A EE 38. 000 
63 OFFICE OF FIELD SERVICES 
Salaries and expenses— - <0 2 nnn nsec ore swe wenn e ennaa eanna amnunses 95, 000 
63 INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
ee Ne es EE K BEC „ S eee Le | 166, 250 
63 COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
e x pwewnbwneadaeeen tegen ab aars=cess=awanennen 237, 500 
63 NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
Reseerch and technic! services. 665, 000 
63 
Balaries. and’ ex pane. - <_<. 5 - apap wkcnssensescsapaW 47, 500 
Salaries and expenses 000 1, 235, 000 
„ccc rc 125, 000 118, 750 
63 
%%% 0000 oh bake æẽ¼—c̃]—Fkũ k A —— — 
Administrative expenses. 
Shipyards and facilities.. 
tion of warehouses. ats 
WARES SUOUINOR a nos cnn EAP e E N I ARANE 
63 BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
Limitation on general administrative expenses. 
Total, Department of Commerce, title III „ 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MIL TARY 
63 OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
Operation and maintenance, Defense agencies. 
Salaries and expenses Court of Military Appeals, Defense. 
Total, Department of Deiense— Military title 11 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
63 DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—CEMETERIAL EXPENSES 
Gelar'es'and erpensegs ET E E ðy r 
63 
Genera! investigations. 226, 000 
Operation and maintenance. ceneral 2, 433, 000 
General expenses 616, 000 
63 U.S. SOLDIERS’ HOME 
Limitation on operation and maintenance and capita! outlay.......---.-------.----------------- (152, 000) 
RYUKYU ISLANDS 
FW rr. ASE EE E E A — 57, 000 
THE PANAMA CANAL—CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 
Re Oe T ALO Ey a ee eee ea Se 
PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 
Limitation on genera! and administrative expenses. 
Total Department o. Defense—Civil, tithe . 
Executivr OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
63 BUREAU OF THE BUDCET 
COATES SN cc E e E O TO E ET 
63 COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
JI . ß E 
63 OFFICE OF EMERCENCY PLANNING 
Civil and defense mobilization functions of Federal agencies - 
63 OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Salaries and expenses... 0 — — 
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H. Doe. 
No. 


Department or activity 


Titce 1i—Continued 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


FOREIGN m 
Economic ass stance 


Administrative eder 3 International Develo) opens (by transfer) 
Administrati y transfer 


ve and other expenses, Department o. State 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Foreign an ewer activities. 
Indian health activities. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Limitation on salariesand expenses, Bureau 3! Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


and ee Office of the Commissioner: 


r e . . 
OT OATI S K ——— — — —ßß —— 
SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS—GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
pS OLE 8 eS (he ee ee eee 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Salaries and expenses: 
De: Ne Ee a — — . — ee 
Transfer. 


* ee Office of Field Administration: 
ppropriation 
sores 1 


bo Department of Health. Education. and Welfare, title IT 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
AMERICAN RATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


CIVIL AERONAMTICS BOARD 


eee RE eee ee Se ̃ — Sa eee to — 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Limitation on administrative expenses, employees life insurance fund. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


. ͤ ——T—T—ü— — AEEA ͤ ˙7˙—⅜ĩ[———— = 


COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


BO a E ee ae — ee =a 


DELAWARE RIVER BASIN COMMISSION 


Galaries and expenses ..- 2.5 oslo nee — — — 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 


Limitation on administrative expenses = 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
Limitation on administrative expenses. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


SESE ES RIES ARIES EEE alle SECON aes Oe — 
Operation and maintenance. Dulles International Airport Raabe 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


CT Oe EE REE SS SS p et 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 
2 on non administrative expenses 
on administrative expenses. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


ON bo i ee 


FEDERAL POWET COMMISSION 


VE ͤͥ !!. —— —— 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Operating expenses, Public Buildings Service: 
9 


C— : E —ꝛ — apo Un 5 
Operating expenses, Utilization and Disposal Bervice 22. INNES SSA 
ting expenses, National Archives and Records . 

7 expenses, Transportation and Communications Service. ..............--------------- 


Soe and critical materials 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator 


(6,314, 000) 
26, 000 24, 
(18, 000) a7, 


20, 


96, 
U6, 


2888288 
8888888 


700 
100) 


900 


900 
150) 


2. 111. 850 | 


57. 000 


300, 000 


(8, 550) 
2,850 
9, 500 


1, 610 
(122, 550) 


(66, 500) 


8, 930, 000 
26, 600 


Conference 
agreement 
(81, 389, 850) (#1, $89, 850) 
(57. 00) (67, 00) 
784, 700 784. 
18, 050 18, 050 
1, 002, 250 1, 002, 250 
(6, 998, 809) (5, 968, 300) 
24, 700 24. 700 
(17, 100) (17,100) 
20, 900 20, 900 
96, 900 96, 900 
(16, 150) (16, 150) 
125, 400 125, 400 
(42, 759) (42, 760) 
19, 950 19, 950 
19, 000 19, 000 
(14, 260) (14, 250) 


2. 111, 850 
—— 


57. 000 


300, 000 


(8, 550) 
2, 850 
9, 500 


1,610 
(128, 550) 


(66, 500) 


8, 930. 000 
26, 609 
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Bill 
Budget esti- Conference 
mates 


House version | Senate version 


Department or activity 


Tirte II- Continued 
INDEPENDENT Orrices—Continued 


HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL COMMISSIONS 
(// nnn f a Pe ee § wV 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 

OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Salaries and expenses 
Limitation on administrative expenses, Office of the Administrator, col housing loans rae 
Limitation on administrative expenses, Office of the Administrator, public facility loans 
Limitation on administrative and nonadministrative expenses, Office of the Administrator, 
housing for the elderly. 
FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 
Limitation on administrative expenses +--+ ee ne ene een 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Limitation on administrative and nonadministrative expenses: 


.. ̃ , ee pt EA REEE ; a O a E N 
/ důàJñàů3nÄ1:: TSS He SS EERE eae eae 
PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
Ann :...... ERAO T EE 
Limitation on administrative expenses... s 
Limitation on nonadministrative expenses «nk 
INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 
%% or cs ened E E N 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
% SS Sha SERRE A EIS, SARA ęxę ] 288 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
— OR E E S ET —— 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
SIAR’ OG GUN GDI E E AR A SE E 
PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON LABOR-MANACEMENT roter 56,000 4.780 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
Limitation on salaries and expenses ————k— ́ —— j (280, 030) 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Limitation on administrative expenses. 44222222254 $ (10, 450) 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
A AA bw ———— a „ 8 401, 700 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
E a «wis TEA N EOR EE S aeknoeia se wis npn p S le 129, 200 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Salah und ene. — T: 166, 250 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
. COIR T ain POES ep ee emt ñ— — — 160, 550 
Salaries and expenses, National Guliscy of Axt Seo — Se ea ae 59, 850 
TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Bakeries O10 OXPONROG e.. . . „ 19, 000 
8 VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
eneral operating expenses: 
4 — — — — 000 460, 950 3, 460, 950 * 2 a) 
Medical sdministration end miscellaneous ‘operating expenses... 200,950 
nee ⁵— — —. —⁊——̃ 30, 280, 300 


Total, independent offices, title 11. — ũ »ͤ„ <0 sae ae 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
RUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Education and welfare services. 
General administrative expenses 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical faciulties—-..——— 
Goteral adin letrative capensis ac ocr naana a 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
I dd ⁰ 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

Surveys, investigations, and researen 2.2... c„4c“„/4cc„éZ 
BUREAU OF MINES 

Conservation and development of mineral resources „ — 


Health and saſety . -2-2-20 
General administrative expenses 


OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


Salaries and OxPeNses... . „„„„« „„ „„ 
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H. Doe. 
No. 


2 8 88 8 8 


Department or aetivity Budget esti- Conference 
mates agreement 
Titte 11—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—Continued 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 
..... ß ]Ü— E. ̃ĩ—ͤ—,ũ] g aren 9 wae E $11, 000 $10, 450 $10, 450 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
General administrative expenses. 23, 000 21, 850 
Administration of Pribilof Islands- 20, 000 19, 000 
Limitation on administrative expenses, fisheries, loan fund (9, 000) (8, 550) 
BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
Management and investigations of resources ««„„„„„„„„%r 650, 000 617, 500 
Ge eee SEPARE SN REE P VEEE IN R E E E E 45, 000 „ 750 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
General investigations (by transfer) naa 8 000 (232, 750) 2, — 
General administrative expenses ‘by ( ⁵ ẽ Udiñ Dy S ··ͤ⁊ „600 (366, 320) 366, 320) 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
„% r c n=seseenee 435, 000 413, 250 413, 250 
SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
Operation and maintenance 31, 000 29, 450 29, 450 
Bahrt and expenses d.. UT! 8 187, 000 177, 650 177, 650 
0 T A ᷑ↄqwgs ß ²˙ð!—— ˙ 139, 000 132, 050 132, 050 
VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 
STEREO ORD ee . . (4, 000) (8, 800) 
e eee E E EE E E 6, 955, 000 6, 607, 250 
Tun JUDICIARY 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
1 r eb A S kas aamhsinesunmueitone 15, 000 9,000 
COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 
/// ᷣ ͤd ͤ̃ BAA... ! —! — 8 9.000 8, 550 
CUSTOMS COURT 
ee ʒ N OE EE 13, 000 12, 350 
COURT OF CLAIMS 
iTV. a Doss p , ] REE ĩê p N AS ͤ EEE 10, 000 9, 500 
COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 
Salaries and supporting personnel „„ 1, 040, 000 988, 000 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts a 40, 000 30, 000 
Expenses of referees (by transfer) z eee eee 8 (60, 000) ' 500) 
Total the jadtotary, title IE e e aaa AENEAS 1, 127, 000 1,057, 400 
——— 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses, general administration 140, 000 133, 000 
Salaries and expenses, general legal activities 627, 000 205 350 
Salaries and expenses, Antitrust Division... ..-.._-..--..----------en--nce--nnennnncneneeenccee 243, 000 230, 850 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
5, 500, 000 5, 225, 000 
2, 339, 000 2, 222, 050 
FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prison nnn 1, 603, 000 1, 427, 850 
FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES 
Limitation on administrative and vocational training expenses (67, 000) (63, 650) (63, 850) 
Total, Department of Justice, title Il 10, 352, 000 9, 834, 400 9, 834, 400 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
455, 000 432, 250 432, 250 
33, 000 31, 350 31, 350 
25, 000 28, 750 23, 750 
— —— ee Se Sa et 11, 000 10, 450 10, 450 
155, 000 147, 250 147, 250 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


————— —— — — ——— — 


20, 000 19, 000 19, 000 19, 000 
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Bill 
H. Doc. Department or activity Budget esti- Conference 
No. mates agreement 
House version | Senate version 
Tırı II- Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF Lanon— Contiuued 
63 OFFICE OF WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 
Welfare and pension plan reports activities. .. S $51, 300 
BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 
Paap PIE I a A RTE ANT SPSS Ss OT NR Bt oy IIS 186, 200 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Limitation on salaries and expenses. (435, 860) 
Compliance activities, Mexican farm labor program 42,750 
63 BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 
— . A ee dencndnenmoast= 19, 000 
.f. —. .f. ̃ oy A ON 90, 250 
E RE IR ES a SE Bs 248, 900 
136, 800 
(2, 060) 
1 a PERE 00 E TE EE E A 37, 050 
a E ² ñ EES SE L E ESR AEE E o sen 558, 600 
Salaries and expenses: 
E DIAA E RAE Di a E o S E EN a ar 100, 700 
FFVTVVFPPFVTVTFVVTTTGTTVTVTVVVVTT EARD 2 E T , 850) 
63 OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Salaries and expenses: 
DDT OE RCD T E E E ———: EES . 67, 450 
be FEES hah RRM E EAE E IS ST RRR NE LE IONE, E P77 (4, 000) G. 800) 800) G. 
Total, Department of Labor, title . ———j—7⁊ĩ —ꝙj—v2 52 2, 203, 050 
——ͤ—— —— SSS oa —_——_——— 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
63 
Salaries, officers and employees. 901, 980 
Office of the Legislative Counsel of the Senate 10,110 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expenditar 1, 460 
63 CONTINCENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
5, 935 5, 935 
15, 630 15, 630 
10, 590 10, 590 
Joint Committee on Atomie Energy. 14, 435 11, 435 
Joint Committee on Printing 5, 255 5, 255 
A 1,300 1, 300 
153, 800 153, 800 
Folding documents 1, 705 1. 705 
Miscellaneous items 44, 640 44, 40 
63 HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Salaries, officers and employees. 3 314, 350 314, 350 
Member's clerk hire 948, 948, 090 , 090 
63 
7. 070 7,070 
123, 900 123. 960 
15. 190 15, 190 
3, 060 3, 060 
5, 650 5,650 
n, 300 11,300 
970 970 
400 400 
350 350 
350 350 
63 
Capitol Police Board 500 6, 500 
EDUCATION OF PAGES. 580 4. 580 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
63 CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
Capitol buildings 14, 250 
Senate office buildings. 16, 150 
House office buildings. 000 000 19, 000 
63 = OF CONGRESS 
Salaries and e: 950 263, 950 
56, 860 53, 53, 860 
Distribu 8 99.500 84.670 $3,070 33,670 
u and expenses... 
Books for the fate ai MAMMA Ce ee 9, 700 9, 210 9, 210 9, 210 
Collection and distribution of library materials (special foreign currency program) 2,000 1,900 1,900 1,900 
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Bill 
I. Doc. Department or activity Budget esti- Conference 
e mates agreement 
No House version | Senate version 
Tır II- Continued 
LEGISLATIVE BnAN CH Continued 
63 GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE—O¥FICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
Balariop and expenses... ....--.-2------ - sane nn= 9a ne en nnn nnn nn nanan eww sesnn sen sesewne--secense $79, 930 $75, 930 $75, 930 $75, 930 
Total, legislative branch, title Il.....--..---.-.------------------------------+--+----------- 3, 353, 880 2,024. 41 3. 204. 400 3, 204, 400 
63 Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
(Out oi postal .und) 
(8, 871, 000) (3, 677, 460) G, 677, 460) (8, 677, 450) 
153, 361, 000 144, 824, 300 144, 824, 300 144, 824, 300 
(18; 602, 000) (13, 696, 560) (13, 695, 650) (13, 696, 550) 
Total, Post Office Department, title III 153, 361, 000 144, 824, 300 144, 824, 300 144, 824, 300 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE iF 5 
63 | INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS—INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED 
STATES AND MEXICO 
. p ĩ ß ĩðͤ v r 23, 000 21, 850 21, 850 21, 850 
Operation and maintenance. 23, 000 21, 850 21, 850 21, 850 
Total, Department of State, title Teg. sic cannes „„„„„„%é„„„„„„„„ 444 46, 000 ae — 700 43, 700 43, 700 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT à 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
EO r EA EN ᷑̃ꝗ [ EEE EAE E — a E 185, 000 175, 750 175, 750 175, 750 
BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
0c E E AA S — AA 86, 500 82, 170 82, 170 82, 170 
BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 
eee •˙ 575, 000 546, 250 546, 250 546, 250 
63 INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
%% mm. ꝙQͥ none E OE S Pr 18, 000, 000 17, 100, 000 17, 100, 000 17, 100, 000 
BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 
— . — —:: — k —r.]½ 107, 000 187, 150 187, 150 187, 180 
63 U.S. SECRET SERVICE 
ee Ee E ĩð ᷣ ͤ Ä 15, 000 14, 250 14, 250 14, 250 
‘Total, Treasury: Department, tithe H. rc ꝗ 19, 058, 500 18, 105, 570 18, 105, 570 18, 105, 570 
District OF COLUMBIA 
(Out of District of Columbia funds) 
63 OPERATING EXPENSES 
— — — —— ————— 2 (2, 375, 100) (2, 256, 360) (2, 266, (2, 256, 350) 
15, 000 204, 250 (204, 260, (204, 260) 
132, 600 126, 970 (36, 771 (38, 775, 
331, 600. 315, 020, (289, 738; (289, 738 
Total, District of Columbia, title II. „„ (2, 901, 690) (2, 786, 113) (2, 788, 113) 
e eee ae EAO E OR SRO Re EP fs tees WAR, RR SS Te A 261, 622, 200 262, 797, 440 262, 797, 440 
A Tirte II- CIAUIS AND JUDGMENTS 75 
8. . ee e 16, 993, 400 20, 567, 545 20, %%. 545 
TitLe IV—PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1963 are gyi cj | Ti 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1068. d ene animenin eee ee ene Language re 
ENS I gO ee a eet Satan ↄ redone eel tr Cae RD E IT 1, 652, 300, 456 | 1, 438, 691,506 | 1, 488, 683,841 | 1, 467, 430, 491 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
have the motion and the conference re- 
port been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the conference 
report was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR 
GEORGE McGILL, OF KANSAS 


Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, it is 
my sad duty to announce to the Senate 
the death of a former Member of this 
body, Hon. George McGill, of Kansas. 


His service in this body will be remem- 
bered by many Senetors. It happened 
that I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives during a part of his 
service in the Senate. He was an able 
representative of our State and I en- 
joyed working with him. He served at 
a time that Kansas and the Nation en- 
countered its agricultural depression. It 
was under his leadership that much 
farm legislation was initiated and passed. 

It is interesting to note that he be- 
came the first Democrat to serve in the 
U.S. Senate from the State of Kansas. 
He served in the Senate from December 
1, 1930, to January 2, 1939. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle written by Staff Reporter Richard 
P. Harland, of the Washington Post, be 


made a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ex-SENATOR GEORGE MCGILL, EARLY KANSAS 
DEMOCRAT 
(By Richard P. Harland) 

George McGill will always be reverently 
remembered by his fellow Kansas Democrats. 
In 1930 he became the first of his party in 
that usually Republican State to be elected 
to the U.S. Senate. 

In 1932 he wrote another chapter of Kan- 
sas- political history by being reelected. 
With this achievement he became the first 
Kansas Democrat to be reelected to a major 
Office. 


Yesterday George McGill died in Wichita 
of a heart ailment. 
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A native of Lucas County, Iowa, Mr. Mc- 
Gill grew up in Kansas. In 1900 he received 
a bachelor of science degree from Central 
Normal College, Great Bend, Kans., and then 
spent the next 2 years studying law in a law 
office. 

ADMITTED TO BAR 

He was admitted to the Kansas bar in 1902 
and 2 years later began practicing in 
Wichita. 

His political career began in 1907 with the 
post of deputy county attorney for Sedg- 
wick County, Kans. In 4 years he moved up 
to county attorney, and served in this posi- 
tion until 1915. 

In 1924, Mr. McGill was the chairman of 
the Kansas Democratic State convention, 
and 4 years later was a delegate to the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention. 

His first big moment in national politics 
came in 1930, when he defeated the Repub- 
lican nominee, Henry Allen, in the race for 
the U.S. Senate. But as this election was 
only for the duration of an unexpired term, 
he had to run again in 1932. 

In this election he won a full term, but 
when he tried again he was defeated by Re- 
publican Clyde M. Reed, a former Governor. 

BACKED NEW DEAL 

While in the Senate, he was a loyal ad- 
herent of the New Deal. He served on the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, and it was in 
the field of agriculture that he made his 
most noteworthy contribution. In 1937 he 
was, along with the former Senator James P. 
Pope, Democrat, of Idaho, coauthor of the 
Pope-McGill bill, which established price 
supports on major farm products and set up 
a Federal crop insurance corporation. 

In 1944 President Roosevelt appointed him 
to an unexpired term on the Federal Tariff 
Commission, and 4 years later, he was reap- 
pointed by President Truman to a full 6- 
year term. 

He retired from the Commission in 1954 
and went home to Wichita to continue prac- 
ticing law. 

Mr. McGill was a member of the Wichita 
Chamber of Commerce, the Masons, the 
Elks, and the Wichita Shrine. 

He is survived by a daughter, Catherine 
Sheehan, of Alexandria, and a son, George, 
Jr., of Hutchinson, Kans, 


Mr.PEARSON. Mr. President, I would 
like to join the senior Senator from 
Kansas today in paying respects to for- 
mer Senator George McGill, of Kansas, 
who served our State most eminently 
during trying times. Senator McGill has 
left a distinguished mark in the history 
of our State and his passing will leave a 
gap in the ranks of great statesmen in 
this Nation. A prominent attorney, Sen- 
ator McGill had a background of farm 
life until he commenced his education in 
Barton County, Kans., in 1884. The Sen- 
ator moved to Wichita in 1904 where he 
entered the practice of law. In conjunc- 
tion with his law profession, Senator 
McGill was active in the political life of 
the community and served as deputy 
county attorney and county attorney for 
4 years. In 1924 he was the chairman of 
the State Democratic convention and in 
1928 was a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention. Senator McGill 
first represented our State in Washing- 
ton when he was elected in 1930 follow- 
ing the resignation of Charles Curtis. 
He was reelected in 1932 and served the 
interests of Kansas until 1939. He be- 
came a member of the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission in 1944 and remained with that 
agency until his resignation in 1954. He 
had, until his death, continued active in 
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State functions, and was active in the 
practice of law. Mr. President, I am 
indeed saddened by the loss of this fine 
Kansan, and join others in paying tribute 
to Senator George McGill. 


SHOWING OF FILM OF FOREIGN 
FISHING FLEETS OFF NORTH AT- 
LANTIC COAST 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
yesterday afternoon, in making an an- 
nouncement on the floor of the Senate, 
I lost 24 hours. I said at that time that, 
due to the kindness of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], that a 
film would be shown in the auditorium 
of the New Senate Office Building at 11 
o’clock this morning, showing foreign 
fishing fleets off the north Atlantic coast, 
particularly Russian fishing vessels. 

My announcement should have said 
that the film will be shown at 11 o’clock 
Thursday morning; that is tomorrow 
morning. To this showing the Members 
of the Senate, their staff, and attachés 
of the Senate are invited. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the 
feed grain program. 

Mr. AIKEN. On behalf of the Sena- 
tors from New Hampshire [Messrs. COT- 
TON and McIntyre], the Senators from 
Maine [Mrs. SmitH and Mr. MUSKIE], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc], and myself, I call up amendment 
No. 88, and ask that it be considered at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the ap- 
propriate place in the bill it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

In section 3 at the end of subparagraph 
(h) (5) insert new language as follows: “Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law the 
differentials in feed grain prices that have 
existed historically between various geo- 
graphic areas shall be observed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in the valuation 
of any feed grains released under the au- 
thority of this Act.” 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator for 
that purpose. The quorum call is merely 
to alert Members of the Senate to the 
fact that the amendment is under con- 
sideration. Shortly I will ask that the 
request be withdrawn. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; I merely 
wish to alert Senators that the amend- 
ment is under consideration. It is a 
vital amendment to areas which are 
remote from the feed grain producing 
areas. The request will shortly be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to 
whose time will the quorum call be 
charged? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the agreement, the Chair will charge the 
time for the quorum call to the time con- 
trolled by the Senator from Vermont on 
the amendment. The clerk will call the 
roll 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes of my time on the 
amendment. I do not expect to take very 
long. The purpose of the amendment 
is to prevent the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration from discriminating against 
any area of the country in the sale or 
delivery of feed grains. This discrimina- 
tion could be in the form of price or in 
the form of invoking section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which results 
in a decrease in transportation costs to 
certain areas of the country. The 
amendment is sponsored by the North- 
east Poultry Association. The amend- 
ment is prompted by the fact that in 
January the Department of Agriculture 
invoked section 22 of the ICC Act, under 
which feed grain owned by the Federal 
Government could be delivered to 12 
States in the Southeast at a considerably 
lower rate than it could be delivered to 
other parts of the country, the so-called 
deficit areas of the country, including 
most of the Northeast. I believe that 
the Rocky Mountain States would be 
classed as deficit areas, and probably the 
Pacific Coast as well. This resulted in 
giving poultry and livestock growers in 
certain States an advantage of about 18 
cents a bushel in the price of Govern- 
ment-owned feed. Naturally, the feed- 
ers in the Northeast, particularly 
Poultry growers, found themselves at a 
serious disadvantage. The amendment 
is the result of what has happened to 
them. 

I do not know why the Department 
of Agriculture selected the 12 States they 
did to which to give these special rates, 
because certainly some of them, like 
Kentucky and probably Tennessee and 
several other States, would not get a 
material advantage. However, some of 
them would. 

As I see the situation, some of these 
States, particularly Georgia and Ala- 
bama, had been enjoying a very large 
poultry export market to Germany, and 
possibly to other countries in Europe. 
At about the same time that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gave them special 
advantages in the price of grain, which 
were brought about by the reduction of 
freight rates, they found themselves be- 
ing shut out from the European markets 
for their poultry. 

It looks very much as if the Depart- 
ment felt that if they could get a lower 
price for the Government feed delivered 
in certain areas of the country, those 
people would not complain so much 
about the loss of the European market. 

Under the law which was enacted last 
fall, the President has full authority to 
handle the European situation. Under 
the Williams amendment he can retali- 
ate against the countries which shut out 
our poultry products. So far he has not 
undertaken to do so. We hope that he 
will bring about an effective arrange- 
ment with Germany and other countries. 
Nevertheless, while lower grain prices 
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might appease certain States, they do 
not help other States in the Northeast, 
which find themselves at a disadvantage. 
There is no use saying that a broiler 
produced in Maine costs more than a 
broiler produced in some of the South- 
ern States, because Maine raises them to 
a considerably heavier weight. However, 
the South has produced for the export 
market, and it has lost that market. 
The Department has, in effect, said to 
southern producers, “We will see to it 
that you get lower grain prices.” If I 
were a chicken grower in the South, I 
would much rather retain my good mar- 
ket overseas than to get a sop in the form 
of a reduction of perhaps 15 or 18 cents 
in the price of corn and other Com- 
modity Credit Corporation-owned grain. 

We are not asking for an increase in 
the cost of production in the Southern 
States. We are asking only for an equal- 
ization of the costs of Government-owned 
grain when sold in any of the deficit 
areas. 

We who have sponsored the amend- 
ment come from an area which perhaps 
has the greatest deficit. The farmers of 
Vermont import more than 90 percent 
of the grain which they use. That is 
probably true of Maine and New 
Hampshire. The farmers of New York 
produce about 27 percent of the feed 
which they use for poultry and livestock. 

We are asking only for fairplay. I 
cannot understand why the Department 
of Agriculture should object in any way 
to the amendment. The adoption of the 
amendment would make our poultry, 
dairy, and livestock feeders feel that they 
were being treated much more fairly. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield half a min- 
ute? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield as 
much time as the Senator from New 
Hampshire desires, up to 5 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont for 
offering the amendment. As usual, he 
is on the job to protect and to do every- 
thing in his power to secure fairplay for 
the farmers of New England and the 
Northeast section of the country. I am 
very glad to have the opportunity to be 
associated with him as a cosponsor of 
the amendment. 

However, I wish to make one thing 
crystal clear. The amendment should be 
adopted in the interest of fairplay. It 
ought to be adopted, and I hope it will 
be adopted. Nevertheless, while it would 
help, it would not remedy the situation 
which we must confront; namely, that 
the passage of the feed grain bill, even 
with the amendment, would be destruc- 
tive to the dairy and poultry industry 
of northern New England—certainly of 
the State I represent, in part. 

While I hope the amendment will be 
adopted, because it would make the situa- 
tion less dangerous and destructive to us, 
it would not cure the situation. No one 
in cur section of the country who has 
an interest in agriculture should be 
satisfied with the bill, even with the 
amendment of the Senator from ver- 
mont included. All we can do to protect 
our people will be to vote “nay” on the 
passage of the feed grain bill. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has 22 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my commendation and gratitude 
to the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont for the leadership he has taken 
in offering the amendment. I agree en- 
tirely with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that the bill, even if the amendment 
were adopted, would be a devastating 
blow to the poultry and dairy farmers 
of the State of New York and of the 
northeastern area of the country. Nev- 
ertheless, the adoption of the amend- 
ment would help somewhat and would 
prevent a discriminatory practice which 
enables 12 States of the Southeast to 
receive a special price on grain. Those 
States have been able to purchase feed 
grain at large savings below the price 
of feed grain that is sold in the North- 
east. 

New York State has a definite deficit 
in wheat growing and feed grain grow- 
ing. As a result, the farmers of New 
York would be unjustly forced by the 
bill to pay higher feed grain prices. That 
would happen whether the amendment 
were adopted or not. But the discrimi- 
natory feature would add insult to in- 
jury. Therefore, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Iam grateful to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont for trying to protect 
the interests of the dairy and poultry 
farmers in the entire northeastern area 
of the country, where New York, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and other States 
have a great community interest. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield up to 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I support the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont. In the in- 
terest of fairplay, there is no reason 
why the amendment should not be 
adopted. I speak as a Senator who rep- 
resents one of the 12 States which at 
the moment have the benefit of cheap 
feed. But I also know what it means 
not to be included in the group. The 
raising of poultry is a competitive busi- 
ness. 

When the Department of Agriculture 
moves into any region, whether it be the 
Southeast, the East, or the Northeast, 
and starts to subsidize that region with 
feed cheaper than that being sold in 
competitive areas the other areas are at 
a disadvantage. 

Such a practice was never intended as 
a part of the powers of the Department 
of Agriculture. If it is not stopped, we 
will be giving the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the power to make political pay- 
offs from the Federal Treasury to areas 
which support his program or to buy 
the support of the farmers or the support 
of their representatives in Congress in 
order to have their areas included. 
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The duty of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is to administer the law and not to 
go around conducting political cam- 
paigns or using the taxpayers’ money 
to curry favor in any one area. 

I believe the amendment should be 
adopted. If it is not adopted and the 
discrimination of having a cheaper sell- 
ing price to one area is allowed to exist, 
the poultry industry in competitive areas 
which do not get the benefit of the 
benevolence of an all powerful Govern- 
ment will be destroyed. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
Delaware. He comes from one of the 
most intensive poultry-producing States 
in the Union. I am satisfied that the 
producers of Delaware would much 
rather retain their markets overseas, as 
they could do under the Williams amend- 
ment, if the President would only act 
under it, than to get a few cents differ- 
ential in the price of feed. I thank him 
very much for his remarks. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield a minute or two 
to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield up to 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Towa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment appears to me to 
be an equitable amendment. I have 
known about it before. Its purpose has 
been discussed repeatedly. 

Certainly, inequitable pricing has ex- 
isted from time to time with respect to 
the cost of feed grains in one section of 
the country and the cost in other sec- 
tions of the country, resulting in manip- 
ulation by the Department of Agricul- 
ture under its discretionary power. 
While the amendment may seem to be 
not too important an item, it indicates 
what the result of unlimited discretion 
being placed in the Department of Agri- 
culture could be. Unlimited discretion 
means action at the whim or caprice of 
one individual, for whatever purpose he 
might use the discretion in certain cir- 
cumstances. 

For instance, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in his discretion, has disposed of 
corn that was going out of condition. 
A provision has been wisely included in 
the law that corn which is going out of 
condition may be disposed of at a price 
lower than that paid for good corn. But 
the interesting thing is that last year— 
and I have many statistics on this 
point—there was disposal of corn going 
out of condition—supposedly bad corn, 
corn which was deteriorating—but when 
the central markets were checked, mar- 
kets where that corn was delivered under 
the discretionary order of the Secretary, 
it was found that a large amount of it— 
well over one-half; I think 70 or 80 per- 
cent—was graded No. 2 corn when it 
reached the central market. But it was 
sold under the distress provisions and at 
a low price. 

The discretion of the Secretary was 
used to try to get rid of some of the sur- 
plus without really following the spirit 
and intention of the law. Discretion was 
used to call that corn distress corn, when 
actually it was high grade corn. It was 
sold at a low price, and the Government 
had to foot the bill to pay the difference. 
This sometimes happens when too much 
discretion is allowed. 
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A little later, I shall have something 
to say about the provision in the bill 
which would insure the lodging of dis- 
cretion in the Secretary. But such dis- 
cretion, if an official were so minded, 
could be used for ulterior purposes of 
one kind or another, political or other- 
wise; and on occasion such discretion 
has been so used. 

In connection with this bill, I think 
various sections of the country should be 
treated equitably, fairly, and alike; I do 
not believe there should be an arbitrary 
decrease in the price to one section or 
an arbitrary increase in the price to 
another section. Manifestly, prices in 
all sections of the country cannot be the 
same, from the standpoint of the ulti- 
mate consumer—because of certain dis- 
tances to be traveled and because of 
handling, and so forth. But when an 
artificially rigged price is set, under the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to favor one section of the country 
over another section, that is an inequity 
which should be corrected. I believe the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont is an approach to that problem, 
which is well realized in the sections of 
the country where the farmers feel there 
is a preference against those in certain 
counties, in connection with the pricing 
of surplus grain or the grain being sold 
under the conditions referred to in the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. So I thank the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. President, how much time remains 
available to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thir- 
teen minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of the time avail- 
able to me. 

On the question. of agreeing to this 
amendment, I wish to ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
amendment was not considered by the 
committee when it had the bill before 
it for action. 

I point out to Senators that in fixing 
the cupport price, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture takes into consideration the loca- 
tion of the area where the feed grain 
is produced. The support price in Iowa, 
let us say, would be different from the 
support price in the Northeast, because 
of the fact that the Northeast is a deficit 
area; and in fixing the support price for 
the Northeast—because it is a deficit 
area—that price would necessarily be 
higher than the support price in Iowa 
would be. So the factors which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would have to take 
into consideration, in my opinion, in 
order to attain the goal envisioned by 
the Senator from Vermont have already 
been taken into consideration in fixing 
the support price. 

Thus, it seems to me that under the 
law as it now stands, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is bound to follow a rule 
whereby the support price in deficit areas 
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is higher than the support price in areas 
in which grain is produced in abundance. 

As I have said, in setting that price— 
although I have never discussed the mat- 
ter with the Secretary of Agriculture— 
I presume that he takes into considera- 
tion various factors, such as freight 
rates, and things of that kind. 

Mr. President, in my opinion this 
amendment would impose an unaccept- 
able administrative responsibility on the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It is indefinite 
in its historical guideline. It is unrealis- 
tic in requiring unqualified observance 
of past interarea price relationships, in 
view of the fact that differentials can 
be affected by factors wholly unrelated 
to the feed grain program. 

For example, in the transportation 
field there are current developments 
which are resulting, or in the future may 
result, in significant changes in area-to- 
area feed grain costs. Under this 
amendment, feed users in an area where 
the inbetween costs have been reduced 
for one reason or another presumably 
would not be able to get CCC feed grains 
at the same price at which those in other 
areas could get it. 

This amendment does not include tak- 
ing into account interarea differences in 
prices of the end products of feed grain, 
such as class I milk and poultry. 

Although it is understood that the 
purpose of this amendment primarily is 
to shield feed users in deficit areas from 
competitive disadvantages of presumed 
feed grain sales in production areas, it 
could also have the effect of keeping local 
feed grain prices in deficit areas higher 
than otherwise would be the case. 

The offering of this amendment im- 
plies that the Department of Agriculture 
has been disregardful of the normal 
interregional price relationships in its 
feed grain sales under the feed grain pro- 
grams to date. This is not the case. As 
has been explained to Members of Con- 
gress and others on numerous occasions, 
the Department has endeavored to con- 
duct its sales operations with the use of 
feed grain payment-in-kind certificates 
in a manner which would avoid upset- 
ting normal competitive relationships 
among regions. 

The Department has been constantly 
on the lookout for distortions in these re- 
lationships which appear attributable to 
the feed grain program. Distortions did 
appear for a time in 1961-62 in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and the Southeast; and 
remedial action was taken, in the form 
of sales at adjusted delivered f.o.b. prices. 
Similar sales on a limited scale have been 
taking place in localized sections of the 
Southeast since early January this year, 
but are now phasing out. 

Unfortunately, the Department’s posi- 
tion in this matter has been obscured 
at times by rather normal variations in 
price levels, which have been mistaken 
for differential changes, and by local ef- 
fects of such nonprogram factors as 
abnormal weather. 

I submit that this amendment has no 
place in this legislation, and should be 
rejected. 

The proposed legislation would pro- 
hibit the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from valuing feed grains delivered as 
payments in kind at less than the cur- 
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rent value, plus reasonable carrying 
charges. This provision relates to the 
loan value at the place of sale or delivery, 
and therefore the Commodity Credit 
Corporation cannot deliver grain at less 
than the loan value at the place of deliv- 
ery. Under section 403 of the 1949 act, 
the loan value at any point takes into 
consideration appropriate location dif- 
ferentials. 

The amendment adds nothing to the 
existing law or to the bill; and, as I have 
just now stated, the amendment is not 
necessary. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield 3 min- 
utes to me, for the purpose of the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, before 
the Senate votes on the amendment, and 
before the remainder of our time is yield- 
ed back, I wish to yield to the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 1 
minute. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. 

The Aiken amendment would make 
sure that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration could not discriminate against 
any area of the country, either in the 
prices it would charge on feed grains 
that it releases or by using section 22 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, by allow- 
ing lower shipping rates on feed grains 
shipped to a particular area. 

I believe that is a correct interpreta- 
tion of the amendment. 

My colleague the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr] and I have been 
greatly interested in the problem as it 
relates to our State. I wrote to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture about this matter 
at the request of the Connecticut Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. In my letter 
I referred to an analysis prepared by Dr. 
Stanley Seaver, Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, University of Connecti- 
cut, which clearly reveals the problem 
facing Connecticut poultry and egg pro- 


ducers. In that letter I said: 
May 13, 1963, 
Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: Some months ago, on 
January 21, 1963, I communicated with you 
regarding the economic impact that the CCC 
Southeast feed grain program was having 
on Connecticut poultry raisers. 

The reply to my telegram signed by Assist- 
ant Secretary John P. Duncan, stated among 
other points that; “In the event distortions 
clearly related to the feed grain program do 
develop in any other area, the Department 
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within the limits of its authority will take 
appropriate remedial action.” 

Iam firmly convinced that remedial action 
is overdue and my convictions are strength- 
ened by the analysis of the situation sent to 
you by Commissioner of Agriculture Joseph 
N. Gill, of Connecticut, on April 19, 1963. 

The analysis which accompanied Commis- 
sioner Gill's letter is brief, concise, and to 
the point and the obvious inequities caused 
by the CCC Southeast feed grain program 
is best illustrated by these paragraphs of the 
St. 8 
neten farmers are paying full freight 
rates but corn is now being supplied to points 
in the Southeastern States by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at prices ranging from 25 
cents to $3.27 per ton below the prices which 
would be in effect if farmers were paying 
the full freight rates. 

“Connecticut farmers, especially poultry 
producers, compete directly with broiler 
growers and egg producers in the South. By 
making corn available to these southern 
areas at reduced freight rates, while New 
England’s freight rates remain constant, the 
USDA is, in effect, putting New England 
farmers at a further competitive disadvan- 


I most strongly urge immediate action by 
your Department to prevent further inequi- 
ties which place Connecticut poultry and 
egg raisers in an unfair and untenable posi- 
tion. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas J. Dopp. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. Iyield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF, As the Senator has 
said, New England has been discrimi- 
nated against in respect to various 
freight rates. I have been at a loss to 
understand why the Department of Agri- 
culture discriminates against the New 
England States. New England farmers 
are located in high-cost areas. Their 
land is of high value. They pay high 
taxes. Their wages are high. Yet it is 
difficult for me to know and understand 
why the Department of Agriculture does 
not give the same consideration in freight 
rates to the New England area as it does 
to the Southeast. Is there any explana- 
tion that the Senator has received for 
that differential? 

Mr. DODD. None at all. As my col- 
league knows, I have tried to obtain 
such an answer. I have never been able 
to get a satisfactory one. All I know is 
that I and my colleague are besieged by 
poultry raisers in Connecticut. They are 
very much upset about the situation. 
They are being discriminated against. 
They simply cannot compete. 

Mr. RIBICOFF, It would seem to me 
the Secretary by administrative ruling 
could have straightened the question out. 
If that were done, the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont would have been unnecessary. 

Mr. DODD. Yes. I quite agree that 
that is exactly correct. 

Mr. ER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator am to me on my time? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to point 
out to the Senators from Connecticut 
that under section 403 “appropriate ad- 
justments may be made in the support 
price for any commodity for differences 
in grade, type, staple, quality, location, 
and other factors” in this feed grain 
program. 
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In other words, under the law the Sec- 
retary is authorized to provide different 
price supports, depending upon where 
the grain is produced, in cases where 
there is a deficit area. The Secretary 
can do that administratively. That is 
in the law now. He can do the very same 
thing the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] seeks to do. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. This is what is so 
disturbing, I say to the chairman of the 
committee. While the Secretary can do 
so, he has failed to do so year in and year 
out, to the decided disadvantage of the 
farmers of the New England States, who, 
heaven knows, work hard enough and 
have difficult enough problems with re- 
spect to being on a par with poultry pro- 
ducers in the remainder of the country. 

We seek no special advantage for New 
England. We are concerned about the 
disadvantage the farmers of the New 
England States have constantly suffered, 
which could have been straightened out 
if the Secretary of Agriculture had given 
the same treatment to New England as 
he has given to other sections of the 
country. I have urged the Secretary of 
Agriculture to do so and shall continue 
to press him on this point. I have called 
him but he has been in South America. 
He is expected back this afternoon and 
I trust he will return my call before the 
vote is taken. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on my time? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not give quite the 
same interpretation to the law as that 
given by the Senator from Louisiana. 

In making a sale the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is guided either by the sup- 
port level or the going market price in 
that area. While there is a minimum 
below which they cannot sell, there is no 
maximum. 

As to why preference was given to cer- 
tain States in the matter of the freight 
rates—which made a differential of 
something like 18 cents a bushel in the 
cost of feed—I believe that this prefer- 
ence in respect to transportation was 
given at about the time Germany an- 
nounced a shutdown on exports. Three 
or four of the States were very heavily 
dependent on the European export mar- 
ket. I expect that may have been of- 
fered by way of compensation. As I said 
before, I am sure the producers would 
prefer to keep their markets, rather than 
to receive a preference in the price of 
corn. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont, who 
is so familiar with the field and so knowl- 
edgeable in respect to it. Are the New 
England poultry raisers at a present dis- 
advantage in being able to market their 
crop because of this differential? 

Mr. AIKEN. I submitted this amend- 
ment at their request night before last. 
The Northeast poultry growers asked for 
this amendment. Dairy producers will 
also be affected, but, of course, they op- 
erate under marketing orders. The cost 
of feed enters into the fixing of the price 
of milk which they sell. 

However, this is the poultry growers’ 
amendment. 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. President, we are 
faced with a situation in which we cannot 
obtain administrative relief and are 
being discriminated against. It seems to 
me the amendment is the answer for us. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think this would be an 
excellent guideline for the Secretary to 


use. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota may proceed 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
particular amendment is a matter of 
concern to me. I have been concerned 
about some of the operations conducted 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and because of my concern I have spoken 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and to 
the people of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration about the problem. 

I understand the Secretary has written 
a letter to the distinguished Senators 
from Connecticut, which is on its way. 
The Senators have inquired about this 
problem. 

I asked the Secretary some time ago 
for a statement which would be some- 
what helpful in explaining exactly what 
the Department is doing concerning the 
problem underlined by the amendment. 
The Secretary said, in his statement: 

The 1963 feed grain program and the 
pending legislation for a similar program in 
1964 and 1965— 


That is, the bill before the Senate 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Tyield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I have been in- 
formed that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is returning my call to him. There 
is supposed to be a letter on its way, 
to straighten out this situation. I do not 
know whether the amendment is ready 
to go to a vote or not, but I intend to 
step out of the Chamber and take the call 
of the Secretar: of Agriculture who has 
just returned from South America. 

So far as I am personally concerned, 
if this problem can be straightened out 
administratively there is no need for the 
legislation, but the Secretary has the 
administrative power, and I think he 
should exercise it. If he would so exer- 
cise it, I would certainly vote against 
the amendment. However, if the Secre- 
tary fails to exercise it, we shall have no 
alternative but to vote for the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I give the Senator 
assurance that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture does have authority to act 
administratively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Minne- 
sota has expired. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield more time? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I yield the Senator 
3 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota may proceed for 
3 more minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
I was indicating previously, the Secre- 
tary has told me: 


The 1963 feed grain program and the 
pending legislation for a similar program in 
1964 and 1965 differ in the basic concept 
from that which was in effect for 1961 and 
is currently in effect for 1962. Under these 
earlier programs, the Department of Agri- 
culture was charged with the responsibility 
for marketing feed grain certificates as re- 
quested by producers, so as to insure that the 
benefits of the program accrued to the coop- 
erating producers. This has been a most 
difficult provision of law to administer, and 
we recognize that many problems have been 
created by it. This was also recognized by 
Congress and was at least partially the rea- 
son for modifying the 1963 feed grain pro- 
gram as part of the Agricultural Act of 1962. 
In this 1963 program, and again in the pro- 
gram for 1964 and 1965, as indicated in 
H.R. 4997, the cooperating producers are as- 
sured benefits of the program through the 
use of a payment in kind, thereby eliminat- 
ing the need for a so-called sellback 
provision. 


It was the sellback provision which 
precipitated the problem, because under 
the sellback provision there were cer- 
tain discrepancies in price structure as 
the program was administered by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In fact, the law is specific that the De- 
partment of Agriculture under the 1963 pro- 
gram, and again under the pending legisla- 
tion, for 1964 and 1965 cannot market grain 
represented by certificates at less than the 
loan level. 


The chairman of the committee ex- 
plained that the loan level takes into 
consideration the differentials, and has 
read the provision of the law relating to 
the loan level. 


The 1963 act, as well as the language con- 
tained in H.R. 4997, is specific in requiring 
the Secretary to value feed grains at not less 
than the current loan level. Since the Sec- 
retary is required by law to take into account 
the historical price relationships of feed 
grains in establishing the loan level, it is 
clear that this limitation would also apply 
to the valuation of feed grains sold under 
this payment-in-kind authority contained in 
this act and in the pending legislation. 
Thus, since this is covered in existing law, 
there is obviously no need for further amend- 
ments. 

This new concept which will become effec- 
tive beginning with the 1963 marketing year 
and will apply to 1964 and 1965, assuming 
the pending legislation is enacted, will elim- 
inate many of the administrative problems, 
as well as great difficulty in maintaining his- 
torical price relationship as between States 
and regional areas. The Department in ad- 
ministering the 1963 and subsequent pro- 
grams will take every possible step to value 
feed grains released under the limited author- 
ity in the act so as to maintain the historical 
price differential as between various geo- 
graphical areas. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
again expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I have 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Minnesota. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota may proceed for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee has outlined, the present law gives 
authority to the Secretary to administer 
the law so as to take into consideration 
the historical geographic price differen- 
tials, so there is no need for any amend- 
ment. 

The amendment would only further 
confuse the law. The law already is 
sufficient to empower the Secretary to 
act in terms of historical price relation- 
ae ye in geographic areas, 

r. . Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont may proceed for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am very much inter- 
ested in the answer that the Secretary 
has had an opportunity, under the law, 
to equalize conditions for the sale of 
Government-owned feed in different 
areas. I do not blame the Senator from 
Minnesota for trying to retain the ad- 
vantages they have had. 

For example, Connecticut dairy pro- 
ducers pay $4.05 per 100 pounds of dairy 
feed. Minnesota dairy producers pay 
$3.20, a difference of about 25 percent. 

On poultry, Connecticut producers 
pay $4.05 per 100 pounds for poultry 
rations. Minnesota producers pay $3.02, 
also a differential of 25 percent. 

There is a differential as between the 
different States. There is an advantage 
to the Midwest, because they produce it. 
Nevertheless, there is no excuse for the 
Secretary making a difference in price, 
under similar conditions, for States that 
have a similar degree of deficit produc- 
tion. 

This amendment is intended to be a 
gentle persuader to impress on him the 
fact that up in New England, New York, 
in the Rocky Mountain States, and on 
the Pacific coast, we also feel we are 
entitled to the same privileges. 

We are not trying to raise the price 
of Government-owned feed to the South- 
east producers. We merely want equi- 
table treatment with them; and we are 
probably a greater deficit area than the 
South, outside of Florida. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator’s 
amendment would preserve the very 
thing he is talking about—the differen- 
tials that exist—because feed is produced 
in Minnesota, and the price would be dif- 
ferent in contrast to what it would be 
in Vermont or New Hampshire. The 
amendment reads: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law 
the differentials in feed grain prices that 
have existed historically between various 
geographic areas— 


And so forth. What has existed will 
still exist. Therefore, that is not dis- 
turbed. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator will recall 
that my interpretation of the purpose of 
the amendment is to keep the situation 
in line by any means whatsoever, includ- 
ing transportation costs. The Secretary 
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can charge up to the going market price 
in any area of the country. He does have 
a minimum; he cannot go below the sup- 
port price. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
The law states that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Or he can charge the 
market price. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He can charge the 
current loan price under the act of 1962. 

Mr. AIKEN. He could charge $1.65 in 
New England, and he could sell it in 
Minnesota for $1.25, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Vermont is an expert in this field, and 
he knows full well that I was the one who 
was complaining the loudest about the 
use of section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, under the special provision 
relating to transportation. That was 
corrected in the legislation last year. So 
the historical price relationships em- 
bodied in the act of 1962 have been clari- 
fied. This differential cannot be made 
by some kind of discretionary use of 
power on the part of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to favor a certain geographi- 
cal area. In other words, the transpor- 
tation and other costs must be considered 
in the prices that are charged. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota not think, however, that it 
would be far better for the administra- 
tion to protect the exports of the poul- 
try producers of Arkansas, Alabama, 
Georgia, and other States rather than 
offer them the support price and a lower 
cost on feed grains, when they cannot 
market their poultry? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ido. There is no 
more vigorous exponent of the protec- 
tion of the export markets than the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The Secre- 
tary went to Paris and spoke out in such 
clear and explicit terms that everybody 
knows he meant it. But he needs the 
support of Congress. Secretary Free- 
man, if he has done any one thing, has 
done that job well. He is a fighter for 
the protection of export markets. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 1 
minute left, and I yield it to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota has said that 
since the act of 1962 this problem has 
been taken care of. That may have 
been the intention, but I do not think 
it has been taken care of, because since 
the act of 1962 there has been a prob- 
lem affecting the Midwest. In the case 
of the Chicago market, the Secretary has 
computed the cost of transportation of 
grain into the Southeast, as I recall, at 
25 cents a bushel. In some cases this 
has been fair. In other cases it has not 
been. Where not, we have had a dis- 
criminatory situation. I believe the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont would take care of that situation. 

I am not saying that the Secretary is 
not trying to do a good job. I say he is 
going about it the wrong way when he 
says he will use the average, and we are 
told the average will operate equitably, 
in general. We are not concerned about 
the general situation, but rather with 
the exceptions which feel the force of 
inequity. That is the purpose of the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The language of 
the amendment does not refer to trans- 
portation. We took care of that prob- 
lem last year in the act and by the ex- 
change of letters which the Senator 
from Minnesota placed in the RECORD 
and has asked the Secretary to abide by. 
The language of the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont refers to the his- 
torical differentials in feed grain prices 
in the various geographic areas, and says 
that they shall be observed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 more minute to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has already said this means not 
only the base price of the commodity 
but also the transportation cost. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The language of 
the amendment states: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law the differentials in feed grain prices that 
have existed historically between various 
geographic areas shall be observed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in the valua- 
tion of any feed grains released under the 
authority of this act. 


I say, most respectfully, that that is 
already in the law, and I say, most re- 
spectfully, that transportation charges 
and other charges relating to loan grains 
on which there are Commodity Credit 
loans were covered by the exchange of 
letters which, in the debate last year, I 
placed in the Record, and as to which 
the Secretary of Agriculture committed 
himself to respect those charges and to 
include them in the price. 

I do not think this amendment is neces- 
sary. I think all it is doing is confusing 
the record. There was a good record 
last year, and the law is being well ad- 
ministered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield 1 min- 
ute of that time to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
there has been some misunderstanding 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont. The Senator from Minnesota 
is correct in stating that it does not af- 
fect rates as such. The amendment af- 
fects the situation existing when the 
Secretary of Agriculture opens up Bin X 
in the Midwest and sells at $1.10 from 
the shipping point, when he can open 
up a bin in another area and sell at $1.25 
from the shipping point. The differen- 
tials are not involved. The grains may 
be sold within the same transportation 
rates. 

I am supporting the amendment be- 
cause I do not think the Secretary should 
be able to open up a reservoir of grain 
at a bargain price without offering it 
to other areas at the same bargain price 
. o. b. the shipping point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The price relates 
to the present loan rate. That is the 
price the Secretary is required to go by. 
The current loan rate takes into con- 
sideration cost factors relating to the 
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price of the grain. This has been the 
historic practice. That practice is being 
maintained. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is right. However, the amendment 
is covered by the existing law and the 
exchange of communications. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I have one- 
half minute? 

3 ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 

r. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This provision 
would actually weaken the case for the 
Northeastern United States. I did not 
want to have to say this because I have 
just had a big argument with the De- 
partment of Agriculture over what it is 
trying to do to the Midwest. Frankly, 
this amendment is better for the Mid- 
west because it does not take into con- 
sideration transportation cost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for 3 more minutes to 
discuss the conversation I had with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Connecticut obtains unani- 
mous consent, that may be done. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
order to protect the rights of the opposi- 
tion, I suggest that an additional 5 min- 
utes be allowed, so the opponents of the 
amendment may have time to respond. 
Otherwise, I am afraid we shall have 
several suggestions for unanimous con- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is open to any request. There has 
been a request for 3 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for 5 minutes, 2% 
minutes on each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ex- 
plained to the Secretary of Agriculture 
the deep concern of the senior Senator 
from Connecticut and myself concerning 
the impact of the feed grain law upon 
the poultry raisers of Connecticut and 
New England. 

The Secretary assured me that he 
would take it into account and he would 
assure all New England Senators that the 
poultry growers in New England would 
be treated in the same way and as fairly 
as poultry growers in the remainder of 
the country were treated, and that he 
would try to make sure that there would 
be no differential between the price of 
grain going into the New England States 
and that going to the Southeastern 
States. 

He further assured me that he would 
be willing to meet with Senators from 
the New England States, including the 
Senator from Vermont and the senior 
Senator from Connecticut and myself, 
and other Senators from New England, 
and that we could bring in any experts 
we might wish to bring in from our re- 
spective States, to discuss this entire 
situation. 

He again assured me that he would try 
to be fair and eliminate any inequities 
that exist between the rest of the country 
and the poultry growers in our respective 
States in New England. 
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Since this could be done administra- 
tively, he felt there was no necessity to 
try to meet the problem with an amend- 
ment such as the one offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I may want to use my 
2% minutes. 

Last winter, when the differential was 
put into effect, I contacted the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and received as- 
surance somewhat similar to the as- 
surance received by the Senator from 
Connecticut. Nearly 5 months have gone 
by, and I have not seen any effort made 
to carry out that assurance. If they in- 
tend to do it, the amendment will not do 
any harm whatever, because the purpose 
of the amendment is to see to it that 
they carry out the assurance which was 
given to the Senator from Connecticut 
today and was given to me nearly 5 
months ago. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The senior Senator 
from Connecticut and I have had the 
Same response to many letters that we 
have sent to the Department. However, 
at the present time, since this is a crucial 
matter, the Secretary of Agriculture 
probably realizes that the time has come 
to talk with the Senators from the New 
England States. 

Mr. AIKEN. All I can say is that in 
New England we can live frugally, but 
we cannot live wholly on promises. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I hope the Secretary 
will carry out his commitment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, if I 
had any question about how I should 
vote on the amendment, it has now been 
completely removed by the recitation of 
what has taken place. Petitions have 
been filed for the equalization of rights 
on both sides. Now comes the time for 
voting, and to procure a vote on a meas- 
ure desired by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the word is sent to the Senate 
“Vote the way I ask, and I will do what 
you want.” 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been waiting for 
5 months. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Arxen] and other Senators. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have paired with 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” Therefore I 
withhold my vote. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER (when her name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KIE]. If he were present and voting he 
would vote “yea.” If I were permitted to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
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land [Mr. PELL], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musk! is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Yarsorovucu] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Colorado would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] are necessarily absent. 

The pair of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLoTT] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 52, as follows: 


[No. 74 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 

Aiken Fong Morton 
Anderson Goldwater Pastore 

Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bennett Holland Prouty 
Boggs Hruska Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Jordan,Idaho Saltonstall 
Carlson Keating Scott 

Kennedy Simpson 
Cooper Kuchel Smith 
Cotton Lausche Tower 
Curtis McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Dodd Mechem Williams, Del. 
Dominick Miller 

NAYS—52 

Bartlett Hart Monroney 
Bayh Hartke Morse 
Bible Hayden Mundt 
Brewster Hill Nelson 
Burdick Humphrey Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Inouye Randolph 
Cannon ackson Ribicoff 
Church Johnston Russell 
Clark Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Douglas Long, Sparkman 
Eastland Long, La. Stennis 
Edmondson Magnuson Symington 
Ellender M adge 
Engle McClellan Thurmond 
Ervin McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright McGovern Young, Ohio 

McNamara 
Gruening Metcalf 

NOT VOTING—10 
Allott Mansfield Pell 
Dirksen Moss Yarborough 
Javits Muskie 
Kefauver Neuberger 
So Mr. AIKEN’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No, 90, and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
in line 14, it is proposed to add the 
following new sections: 

That, in addition to any other tax or duty 
imposed by law, there is hereby imposed a 
duty of 25 per centum ad valorem upon im- 
ports under any specific import classifica- 
tion covering the following articles entered 
or withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion during any calendar year beginning 
after December 31, 1962, in excess of the 
imports under such import classification 
during the calendar year 1957, such addi- 
tional duty to apply only to the respective 
import classification with respect to which 
imports in any calendar year are in excess 
of imports during 1957: 

(1) Cattle (including calves), sheep (in- 

cluding lambs), and hogs, except for breed- 
ing purposes; 
(2) Beef, veal, pork, mutton, and lamb, 
fresh, chilled, or frozen, or prepared, pre- 
served, or canned except offal and canned 
corned beef. 

Sec. 2. The duties imposed by this Act 
shall be treated for administrative purposes 
as duties imposed by the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall enter into force as 
soon as practicable, on a date to be specified 
by the President in a notice to the Secretary 
of the Treasury following such negotiations 
as may be necessary to effect a modification 
or termination of any international obliga- 
tions of the United States with which it 
may conflict, but in any event not later than 
ninety days after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on the 
question of agreeing to my amendment, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to himself? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire to use. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well. The Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 
pending bill is intended to improve the 
income of the American farmers. In 
order to effect such a price, restrictions 
are imposed as regards the quantities of 
the commodities the farmers may plant. 
Is it not logical that there also be restric- 
tions on the amounts which can be im- 
ported? I believe that if we are to have 
a reduction in the amounts of agricul- 
tural products placed upon the market 
and if we are to impose reductions on 
the amounts produced by US. 
farmers, there must be reasonable 
restrictions upon imports. It is my 
opinion that the agricultural problem is 
so severe that we must tackle it from 
every possible angle. So I think there 
must be restrictions on imports. 

I also believe we must find new uses 
for the commodities which our farmers 
produce. The latter will be covered in 
another amendment which I shall offer. 

Mr. President, the imports of livestock, 
meat, and meat products have been in 
increasing amounts year after year, for 
some time. The amounts of the imports 
are such that they are depressing the 
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prices which are received by U.S. farm- 
ers, ranchers, and feeders, 

I would remind the Senate that every 
head of livestock produced in the United 
States consumes feed grains. All the 
production—whether it be live animals 
or meat or meat products—imported 
from other countries adds to our surplus 
of feed grains. I hope the powers that 
be will permit Senators to vote on this 
amendment in accordance with their 
own feelings and in accordance with the 
merits involved. 

Mr. President, this year, for the first 
time, in substance, the United States has 
imported more meat and meat products 
than it has exported. With our large, 
efficient farms and our great consump- 
tion of meat products, we have consist- 
ently been able to provide for our own, 
and yet have been able to export high- 
quality meats in substantial quantities. 
However, a few countries with extremely 
low production costs, and unhampered 
by the strict sanitary and packaging 
regulations which are properly enforced 
so rigidly in the United States, have now 
organized for large-scale inroads into 
this market. 

Imports have been growing so rapidly 
that prices have been seriously affected; 
cattle and sheep markets are uncertain 
and unsteady; farmers of all kinds who 
raise some animals for cash income are 
demanding that something be done to 
stem the rising tide of imports. 

It was in answer to demands from all 
parts of the country that I introduced on 
March 19, Senate bill 1126. This bill 
would impose additional duties in the 
amount of 25 percent ad valorem on all 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, except for breed- 
ing purposes, and on all beef, veal, pork, 
mutton and lamb, fresh, frozen, or pre- 
pared or canned, except corned beef, im- 
ported above the amounts of the respec- 
tive items imported during the calendar 
year 1957. 

Mr. President, this is a reasonable 
amendment. It does not impose an em- 
bargo. It does not say, “Let us shut off 
all imports.” It picks out a year in 
which we had a reasonable amount of 
imports, and provides that when the im- 
ports exceed that amount, they will be 
subject to an additional import tax or 
tariff. I believe this is the most logical 
and reasonable way to approach this 
subject. We cannot do it by imposing 
quotas. If we were to impose a quota 
which restricted the number of cattle to 
be imported, that might result in in- 
creased imports of meat and meat 
products, which are controlled by a 
different measure. 

This amendment provides that when 
the imports in any of these classifica- 
tions exceed the 1957 level, a tariff of 
25 percent ad valorem shall be imposed 
upon the excess. 

I submit that this is good foreign re- 
lations, Mr. President. Would our 
country respect any government in the 
world which had an agricultural prob- 
lem as severe in nature as ours and yet 
insisted on importing food products? 
Some may be carried away by a Santa 
Claus illusion; but it is a fact that we 
cannot command the respect of other 
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nations by importing food when we have 
such a severe agricultural problem. 

Mr. President, the imports in 1957 
were substantial. An additional duty of 
25 percent would not affect any imports 
except those above the amounts im- 
ported during that year. 

My bill, which I offer as an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, would allow us 
to continue to purchase very substantial 
amounts of these products from abroad. 
It would not cut back foreign produc- 
tion, it would merely prevent the de- 
moralization of our domestic farm com- 
munities. If something is not done, and 
imports are allowed to continue to grow 
and replace beef, mutton, and pork 
which would otherwise be raised and 
processed in the United States, the small 
farmer may just as well fade out of the 
competitive picture as far as meat ani- 
mals are concerned. This most impor- 
tant of all the immediate cash returns 
to the farmer will be gone. 

This method of allowing substantial 
imports while giving some needed as- 
surance to our farmers that they can 
continue to exist is no new innovation. 
A number of so-called tariff quotas 
have been successfully administered in 
the past and very successfully so. I re- 
call an attempt to save our copper 
mining industry resulted in a bill which 
assessed additional duties when the price 
of copper dropped below a certain point. 
That action did save that industry and 
yet it did not prevent open competition. 

Even now, as a result of our foreign 
trade agreements, certain cattle may en- 
ter the United States at a very low tariff 
figure, but that tariff rate is increased 
when imports reach a certain point. I 
may state that imports of live cattle have 
not yet reached that maximum, because 
foreign growers have found it more 
profitable to dress and pack the animals 
before shipment to the United States, 
and there is no present additional tariff 
on the dressed meats imported above a 
given amount. That is the purpose of 
my amendment. It would allow a very 
large amount of imports of both live 
animals and dressed and packed meats— 
but above that reasonable amount it 
would provide for the collection of ad- 
ditional duties. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate the plight of the small meat- 
packers of the country, particularly those 
who manufacture cold cuts, sausages, 
and products of that type. They face 
severe competition. I suggest that 
Senators visit one of the food markets. 
They will be shocked by the unreason- 
able amount of foreign meat products 
which is offered for sale. 

I do not propose that all foreign prod- 
ucts be shut out. I do not propose 
that we abolish competition. I suggest 
a reasonable solution that after we reach 
the 1957 level, which was a fair year, an 
additional duty be imposed. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. HRUSKA. First, I commend my 
colleague for having submitted his 
amendment, which is the substance of a 
bill which he has pending. It reaches 
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a point which is very important in the 
economy of the Midwest particularly. 

However, I should like to ask my col- 
league if it has not been true that it has 
been the consistent and emphatic posi- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture that 
these imports are not harmful to the 
cattle market price insofar as the raiser 
and producer is concerned. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. Traditionally the 
Secretary of Agriculture is forced into a 
position of supporting the State Depart- 
ment. On this issue no unit in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government has 
spoken up or moved at all in behalf of the 
American farmer. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is it not true, how- 
ever, that the principal reason which the 
Secretary of Agriculture advances for 
his position is that it is the prime beef 
market which is the one that has suffered 
price reversals and a price depression, 
whereas the imports that are coming in 
are the lower grades of beef—the lesser 
grades of beef—rather than those 
that are suffering the impact of price 
lowering? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true. Imports 
are creating the toughest competition in 
the lower grades. But the Government 
of the United States has made another 
attack on the high quality meats. I in- 
vite the Senator’s attention to the testi- 
mony of the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers before the Treasury Department 
within the last few weeks protesting 
Treasury regulations and confusion 
in respect to expense accounts, which has 
caused a drop in the consumption of the 
best steaks and the best roast beef. 
Prices have gone consistently down. The 
prices received by the farmers and the 
ranchers today are shamefully lower, in 
the light of all the costs that they must 
face. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield further. 

Mr. HRUSKA. However, is it not true 
that whatever the position of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture might be—and he 
has stated it repeatedly—that there is 
one aspect which he has never met in 
this regard, and that is the effect it 
would have on the bill which is now 
under consideration; namely, that every 
ton of beef is reported, whether it be 
high quality or low quality. That means 
that beef is being sold and consumed 
in this country which has not consumed 
any of the feed grains of which we have 
such a great surplus and against which 
the pending bill is directed for correc- 
tive measures. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is very true. 

Mr. President, may I inquire how 
much time I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has used 15 minutes and has 
15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Chair, and 
I thank also my colleague. 

In response to what my colleague has 
said, I wish to quote from a statement 
of a farm editor in Nebraska. He said: 

I also told these people, that in the past 
year, if you will check the records, you will 
find that our import over export of meat 
products will be roughly 4½ to 5 percent. 
If the United States were called upon to 
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produce this extra 4½ to 5 percent import 
of meat over export, it would require 44,600,- 
000 acres of American production of grass 
and feed crops to produce that extra 4%½ to 
5 percent of meat imported over export. For 
a good many years we have gone along with 
the foreign countries. They have imported 
roughly 3 to 3½ percent. We have exported 
approximately that same amount, and 80 
that left no net import over export and, 
of course, now in the past 5 or 6 years, im- 
port from various foreign countries of meat 
has consistently increased to where now, as 
I stated, 44% to 5 percent of our domestic 
production of meat is being imported, and 
that, as I stated, would require 44,600,000 
acres to produce that extra 5 percent. In 
the meantime our Federal Government tells 
us farmers that it has become necessary to 
retire 50 million acres of food production to 
bring production in balance with consump- 
tion. And here, and here alone, on this 
extra meat tonnage, we would have an op- 
portunity to set aside—or utilize rather— 
44,600,000 acres to produce the extra 4½ to 
5 percent of meat which is imported over 
our exports. 


Mr. President, I wish to give an illus- 
tration, by use of figures. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. IfI may, first I wish to 
read the figures. Then I shall be happy 
to yield for a question. 

My distinguished colleague mentioned 
the lower grade meats. I wish to read 
the figures on imports of boneless beef 
and veal in million of pounds. 

From 1951 to 1955 they averaged 18.2 
million. 

In 1958, they were 255.9 million. 

In 1959, they were 469.2 million. 

In 1960, they were 383.9 million. 

In 1961, they were 527.5 million. 

In 1962, they were 782.8 million. 

In other words, from 1951 to 1961, our 
imports of this classification of meat in- 
creased by 2,898 percent. From 1951 
to 1962, they increased by 4,301 percent. 

Mr. President, how can the Senate ig- 
nore that problem and force further 
restrictions on the producers of feed 
grains in this country? 

I now yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr, McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator’s concern about the 
declining livestock prices is well taken. 
I certainly share his alarm and concern 
about this very serious problem. 

It seems to me that the amendment 
which the Senator is proposing might 
more properly be considered by the Fi- 
nance Committee. I think, also, that the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry is absolutely correct 
when he stresses that any amendment, 
no matter how worthy it might be, might 
jeopardize the passage of the overall bill. 

I wonder if the Senator would be will- 
ing to introduce a bill as separate legis- 
lation, to be considered by the Finance 
Committee, should the amendment fail 
today. 

Mr. CURTIS. It has been introduced 
already as a separate bill. There is no 
better time than now to consider it. 
Now the Senate is considering agricul- 
ture. Now the Senate is seeking to 
impose restrictions on American pro- 
duction. Now is the time to impose 
restrictions on the flood of foreign prod- 
ucts going into our markets. 
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So far as the amendment perhaps 
jeopardizing passage of the bill is con- 
cerned, at least that is not a novel sug- 
gestion. That is used against every 
amendment on every subject when Sen- 
ators are without an argument as to its 
merits. 

Mr. McGOVERN. If the Senator will 
yield further, again I wish to stress the 
fact that I think there is considerable 
merit in what the Senator proposes to- 
day, but I am equally sure that the pas- 
sage of the bill, which would help us to 
limit feed grain production to a reason- 
able degree, also is very important in 
terms of stabilizing livestock and meat 
prices. I would not like to see anything 
done today which would in any way 
jeopardize passage of the bill. 

I am glad to know that the Senator 
has introduced the amendment as a 
separate piece of proposed legislation. 
While I should like to study it a little 
further, Iam generally sympathetic with 
what the Senator seeks to do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I remind the Senator 
that acceptance of the amendment would 
speed passage of the bill. 

3 McGOVERN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I doubt if very many 
Senators would vote against passage of 
the bill if the amendment were agreed 
to. Every Senator who is at all in tune 
with agriculture in the United States 
knows that this goes to the very heart 


of — 7 problem. 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I recog- 
nize that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has put out an information sheet on this 
problem, dated March 7, 1963, in which 
he called attention to the fact that: 

The chief reason for the recent decline 
in prices of fed cattle from the very high 
levels of November 1962 has been the large 
number of U.S. fed cattle marketed and avail- 
able for market in the first half of 1963. 


It ought to be pointed out that he also 
says: 

While the volume of imports no doubt had 
some influence on the average price of all 
cattle, it was probably less marked on prices 
of fed cattle. 


I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
formation bulletin on U.S. meat imports 
may be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I think 
it is well to point out that even the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has given recogni- 
tion to the impact of imports on the de- 
clining prices of livestock. This is of 
course of immediate concern to those of 
us who live in the Middle West. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks a letter 
dated March 4 from Don Cunningham 
former executive secretary, Sioux City 
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Livestock Exchange, in which he says 
that if we do not do something about the 
continued enlarged increases of imports 
of beef and veal we are courting disaster 
for the feeding industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

( 95 exhibit 2.) 

MILLER. Mr. President, this is 
of 3 concern with respect to 
prices of livestock. As the Senator from 
Nebraska said, the heart of the problem, 
so far as the feed grain industry is con- 
cerned—and this is the subject at hand 
today—is, What shall we do to further 
the objective of this bill, which is to re- 
duce surpluses? 

It does not make much sense for us 
to aggravate the surpluses by importing 
cattle or importing beef products which 
have never used up any of our feed 
grains 


So, Mr. President, I hope that the 
amendment will be accepted. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks three tables. The first 
shows “U.S. Production, Imports and 
Exports of Beef and Veal, and Cattle 
Prices, 1952-62” and, incidentally, indi- 
cates that there has been a doubling of 
imports in the past two years. The 
second indicates by country of origin the 
volume of imports of beef and veal. The 
third indicates the “Quantity and Dollar 
Value of Agricultural Imports to United 
States from Poland” for various years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
INFORMATION ON U.S. MEAT Imports 


U.S. beef and veal imports in 1962 totaled 
about 1.4 billion pounds, dressed weight, and 
were equivalent to 9 percent of U.S. produc- 
tion of beef and veal. Imports rose from 775 
million pounds in 1960 to 1 billion pounds 
in 1961. U.S. imports of all meats in 1962 
totaled around 1.8 billion pounds, dressed 
weight, compared with 1.3 billion a year 
earlier, and were equivalent to 6 percent of 
total US. production of about 29 billion 
pounds. 

The chief reason for the recent decline in 
prices of fed cattle from the very high levels 
of November 1962 has been the large number 
of U.S. fed cattle marketed and available for 
market in the first half of 1963. Relatively 
plentiful supplies of chicken and pork may 
also have had some effect on cattle prices. 
U.S. beef production was a record high in 
1961, maintained that level in 1962, and will 
probably rise in 1963. Domestic beef con- 
sumption has increased from 81 pounds per 
person in 1958 to about 90 pounds in 1962. 
Record numbers of fed cattle have been 
marketed in the past 2 years and 12 percent 
more cattle were on grain feed for market 
on January 1, this year, compared to last 
year. 

While the volume of imports no doubt had 
some influence on the average price of all 
cattle, it was probably less marked on prices 
of fed cattle. Most of the imports were 
frozen boneless beef, veal, and mutton from 
Australia, New Zealand, and Ireland. These 
products supplement U.S. production by sup- 
plying lower grade processing meat which 
we have not been producing in large enough 
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quantities to meet the unusually strong de- 
mand. This imported meat is also used for 
blending with fatter trimmings obtained 
from domestic sources which otherwise would 
not have been used and would have had a 
price-depressing effect. The imports have 
been attracted by the relatively favorable do- 
mestic prices for lower grade beef. Market- 
ings of lower grade cows, and old sheep, 
which provide a large part of our processing 
meat and which would be most affected by 
imports, make up a relatively small part of 
domestic livestock sales. Domestic cow 
slaughter is expected to increase this year 
and this may tend to reduce the need for 
imports. 

Exporters to the United States incur fairly 
large transportation and other marketing 
costs in addition to U.S. import duties, the 
latter now equivalent to about 9 percent 
ad valorem for boneless beef. Under present 
legislation, the Department has no admin- 
istrative authority to limit meat imports for 
economic reasons. 

In spite of imports, cattle prices have held 
at fairly high levels. In February 1963 the 
U.S. average price received by farmers for 
all beef cattle was $20.40 per hundred pounds, 
compared with $20.80 a year earlier; cow 
prices averaged $13.90 per hundred pounds, 
only 60 cents below a year earlier. The Feb- 
ruary beef cattle prices were 85 percent of 
parity. 

The Department attaches great importance 
to our export markets for farm commodities. 
Meat imports are partially offset by large ex- 
ports of animal byproducts such as lard, tal- 
low, greases, hides, skins, and variety meats. 
Exports of livestock and meat products were 
valued at $365 million in 1961 and made a 
valuable contribution to our foreign ex- 
change earnings and to the welfare of 
American livestock producers. Attached is 
a publication which explains our programs 
to reduce foreign barriers and stimulate 
exports. (Livestock and Meat Products 
Division, Foreign Agricultural Service, US. 
Department of Agriculture, Mar. 7, 1963.) 


EXHIBIT 2 


Sioux Crry, Iowa, 
March 4, 1963. 
Hon, Jack MILLER, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Jack: A fellow, who has been in 
this livestock business all his life has seen, 
as you well know, a lot of good markets and 
a lot of bad markets and it has been a 
privilege to observe that the livestock man, 
who has undergone these turns of fortune, 
both good and bad, has always accepted his 
lot and hasn’t asked for any special treat- 
ment—hasn't wanted and doesn’t want 
Government help or Government subsidies 
and above all any Government supervision. 

However, right now this livestock pro- 
ducer, especially the cattle feeder, is in a 
tough spot. Right now there is a large 
supply, perhaps too big, in the feed lots of 
the United States together with our total 
cattle numbers at an alltime high of 104 
million cattle. Now the year 1962 was a 
good year. Prices were good—heavier feed- 
ing was stimulated by these prices, but over 
and above this, our meat prices proved very 
attractive for the New Zealand and Austra- 
lian producer. AS a consequence we have 
seen some extraordinarily high imports. In 
fact, the meat imports from these two coun- 
tries is reaching a point that is dangerous, 
inasmuch as it approaches about 10 percent 
of our meat consumption. These countries 
have the potential to keep on shipping the 
meat in ever-increasing amounts with the 
result that further financial losses, which 
are already great, would be incurred by the 
cattle feeder. If continued any length of 
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time many feeders will be badly hurt while if not to eliminate them entirely, else we you would be performing a yeoman service 


a sizable number will be eliminated. are courting disaster for the feeding in- if you get the wheels rolling. 
I don’t have any idea as to what might dustry. With my best personal regards, I am, 
be done to curtail these imports, but very ee Tate net enrese. ae Sincerely yours, 
definitely the time has come to lessen them, can do to aid in rectifying this condition, Don CUNNINGHAM. 
Exuisit 3 


U.S. production, imports and exports of beef and veal, and cattle prices, 1952-62 


Beef and 
veal 


(carcass 
weight i) 


4.0 $24.80 
1.9 16. 60 
1.5 10.00 
1.5 15.70 
1.3 15.00 
2.5 17. 20 


1 Canned and other processed meats have been converted to their dressed · weight 2 U.S. average received by farmers for beef cattle per 100 pounds. 
equivalent. 3 Simple average. 


U.S. imports of beef and veal and other canned meat, prepared or preserved, 1958-62 


[In thousands of dollars] 
Commodity 1962 
TTT ¶d1A— ͤ ——— Sok? CUE EONAR 301, 569 
meat, canned, prepared or preserved._-...._....------.------------------------------ 10, 584 
ORENT AEO o EY es A Se ie sep EE 1! E Tae 312, 153 


U.S. imports of beef and veal, by month, July 1961—December 1962 
[Tn thousands of pounds} 


Beef and veal: U.S. imports, product weight basis, by country of origin, average, 1951-55; annual, 1958-62 


[In thousands of pounds} 

1958 1960 1961 1962 
182,002 | 160,937 | 130,695 | 154,329 213, 556 
91, 350 62, 911 47, 553 56, 467 45, 818 
73, 740 48, 541 3°,042 53, 336 59, 233 
53, 200 22,321 18, 747 32, 119 19, 143 
23,741 41, 977 43,615 61, 098 70, 725 
16,928 | 223,941 | 144,665 | 232,164 444,730 
10, 835 20, 805 8, 417 13, 960 13, 539 
9,501 8.911 10, 753 14, 781 16, 117 
8, 911 8, 863 9, 732 10, 081 8, 167 
4,142 5, 368 5, 488 3,829 739 


ther meat, canned. pared or preser folio’ table fi untry break- n e nenita ante 000000000000 
ie of this item. R = ie E ping 9 This is a miscellaneous category which since 1959 has been mostly uncanned cooked 
beef en: before thatlightly salted boneless beef. 


Other meat (mostly beef): U.S. imports, product weight basis, by country of origin, average, 1951-55; annual 1958-62 (included in table above) 
[in th ousands of pounds) 


1 Data for individual countries are not available for all years, 


1963 
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Quantity and dollar value of agricultural imports to United States from Poland for 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961, and 1962 


Caraway seed 

Canned cooked hams and shoulders. 
Other pork, prepared and preserved. 
Hides and skins 


pS 


1 1962 preliminary figures. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
for his remarks. 

Mr. President, it cannot be said that 
this is contrary in fact or in spirit to 
the trade agreements we have with other 
nations. In fact, it merely extends the 
precedent set in trade agreement nego- 
tiations to cover other meat animals and 
dressed and packaged meats. Further- 
more, it grants ample time to the Presi- 
dent to make any necessary modifica- 
tions in existing agreements. 

We are about at the crossroads as far 
as our production of cattle, sheep, and 
hogs is concerned. The time has now 
come when the handwriting on the wall 
is too plain to be ignored. Now that im- 
ports have increased to the point where 
they exceed our exports and we become 
a net importer, the trend is plain to see. 
Unless something is done, foreign pro- 
ducers will further expand their great 
herds and continue their efforts to take 
over more and more of the U.S. market. 

Mr. President, when the roll is called 
the issue will be clear cut on the question 
of imports. This will also assist in the 
passage of the bill. At least two or three 
dozen Senators will be compelled to vote 
for the bill if the amendment prevails. 

Mr.SIMPSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Very briefly. My time 
is almost up. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Nebraska to say 
that 60 percent of the income of his 
State came from the sale of livestock? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Cattle are raised in 
Wyoming, but sent to the Midwestern 
States for fattening. I call attention to 
the fact that Iowa, Minnesota, and Illi- 
nois are ahead of the State of Nebraska 
in the matter of fattening cattle with 
feed grain. I assume the Senator is 
concerned, not only from the stand- 
point of feed, but from the standpoint 
of processing cattle. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; for the entire in- 
dustry; and the provision belongs in the 
bill. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment entered into yesterday, it was 
agreed that no point of order would be 
made on this amendment; but I wish to 
state to the Senate that the amendment 
would be subject to a point of order, be- 
cause it concerns taxes. The measure 


1961 1962 1 


Pounds Value 


| 


Pounds Value 


— 715, 000 102, 000 752, 000 99, 000 
775, 000 | 30, 934, 000 | 23, 626, 000 | 31,488,000 | 21, 509, 000 
101,000 | 3,749,000 | 2,474,000 | 8, 276, 000 4, 030, 000 
599, 000 403, 000 778. 000 | 1, 128, 000 1, 386, 000 
266, 000 110, 000 218, 000 160, 000 245, 000 
770,000 | 2,090, 000 975, 000 326, 000 1,091, 000 
389,000 | 12,493,000 | 2,058,000 | 8, 282, 000 1, 383, 000 
315,000 | 2, 152,000 251,000 | 2,949, 000 249, 000 
193,000 | 8,736,000 200,000 | 7,977,000 219, 000 

2) @) 0 766, 000 95, 000 

31, 753, 000 ----| 31, 136, 000 30, 766, 000 


2 Either too smal! to show or nothing reported. 


should be considered by the Finance 
Committee. 

Since the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska is a member of that commit- 
tee, and since he admitted he has a bill 
pending before that committee on the 
same subject, it seems that the proper 
forum to pass upon that measure would 
be the Finance Committee. It has no 
place in the feed grain bill. I am very 
hopeful the Senate will vote the amend- 
ment down. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry did not make a study of this 
amendment. It was never presented to 
that committee. We do not know the 
implications involved in it. As we all 
know, we are having trouble in reestab- 
lishing our agricultural markets in 
Europe for certain commodities, because 
of the so-called Common Market that 
was established recently in Western 
Europe. It must not be forgotten that 
much of the wheat, rice, and a few other 
products that are produced in this coun- 
try are shipped to Western Europe. 

There is no doubt that, if we were to 
pass restrictive legislation, without a full 
study as to the impact it might have on 
the Common Market, we might get into 
more trouble than we were looking for. 
Therefore, it is my hope that this 
amendment will be defeated. 

I point out also that, under section 
22 of the Agricultural Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is empowered to deal with 
products that are shipped from abroad, 
if the products shipped into this coun- 
try in any manner affect any of our 
price-support programs. 

Since there is no price-support pro- 
gram on livestock, of course section 22 
would not be applicable; but it is en- 
tirely possible that section 32 funds 
could be used to alleviate conditions that 
exist now in the cattle market. 

If and when section 32 funds were 
used, section 22 of the present act would 
come under operation. Under that 
provision, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be empowered to impose a 50-per- 
cent ad valorem tax, which would 
amount to a tariff, if he thought im- 
portations into this country did violence 
to a program under which price sup- 
ports were in effect. 

It is useless to go into any more argu- 
ments as to why the amendment should 
be defeated, but it seems to me an 
amendment of this kind should be con- 
sidered by the proper committee. 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, it has been difficult for me to 
be present at all times during the debate, 
because the committee has been marking 
up the Interior appropriation bill and I 
am a member of this committee. 

The pending amendment is one that I 
would very much like to support. How- 
ever, there is no possible prospect of hav- 
ing it approved. No hearings were held 
on it. All that the adoption of the 
amendment would do would be to delay 
passage of the bill. I think the wheat- 
growers are entitled to a little considera- 
tion. They are being asked to subject 
themselves to the toughest kind of pro- 
duction controls in order to reduce the 
cost of the wheat program and the 
surpluses. 

If the pending bill passes, wheatgrow- 
ers will be able to increase their wheat 
acreage by reducing their feed grain 
acreage. Likewise it would permit farm- 
ers to increase the feed grain acreage by 
reducing their wheat acreage. This is 
highly important. It would give them 
much more freedom in planting. I think 
the wheat farmers are entitled to have 
this information before the wheat ref- 
erendum. 

This amendment and others are de- 
signed primarily to delay passage of the 
legislation until the referendum date. 
This is the position taken by the Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. In just 
a moment. 

I know the Senator from Nebraska is 
sincere. He has been a fighter for bar- 
ring imports of products of which we al- 
ready have a surplus. 

I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. The junior Senator 
from Nebraska is motivated by one thing 
only, and that is an increased price for 
livestock. I do not wear the collar of 
the Farm Bureau or any other organiza- 
tion. Not only do I believe that the 
amendment is compatible with the bill 
before us, but that, without the provision, 
the rest of the bill would become a farce, 
because production in this country would 
be curtailed while we would do nothing 
about production abroad. 

For every carcass shipped into this 
country, or for every head of livestock 
shipped into this country, would we have 
that much more surplus in feed grains? 

I think the issue is square cut. Are we 
in favor of imports or against them? 
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The insertion of the amendment in the 
bill would guarantee the quick passage 
of it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I must 
disagree with the Senator from Nebraska. 
For the most part, none of these amend- 
ments were offered in the Committee on 
Agriculture. There were no hearings 
on them, For the life of me, I cannot 
understand why these amendments are 
being offered now, when the proponents 
never bothered to offer them before the 
Agriculture Committee. If they wanted 
them in the bill, they surely would have 
done so. 

I would like to go along with some of 
these amendments, but this is not the 
time to do it. We are working on the 
feed grain bill, which I hope will be 
passed before the wheat referendum. I 
think the wheat farmers have a right to 
have this information. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I commend the 
Senator from North Dakota for his 
statement on this proposal and a whole 
complex of other amendments. What 
we are trying to deal with is feed grains. 
If we were to go along with this amend- 
ment, it could set up demands with re- 
spect to exportation of feed grains. We 
would have had time to consider this 
amendment in the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, although it really probably belongs 
in the Finance Committee. It is a part 
of the total problem of world trade, and 
it would have to be considered in light of 
exportation of food products and feed 
grains from the United States. To bring 
this amendment into the bill and say this 
is the answer to the feed grains problem 
and the answer to low prices which are 
now paid for livestock would be proceed- 
ing to the point of distorting the whole 
consideration of the bill. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
voted down. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. There 
is another very important provision in 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 more min- 
ute to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, The 
bill would have this effect on future price 
supports on feed grains. In the omnibus 
farm bill which we passed last year, feed 
grain price supports were from 65 to 90 
percent of parity to 50 to 90 percent of 
parity, with a provision which makes it 
mandatory for the Secretary to reduce 
price supports for corn and other feed 
grains to 50 percent of parity. 

The bill, if passed, would permit the 
Secretary of Agriculture for a 2-year pe- 
riod to increase the price support to 65 
to 90 percent. ‘This will prevent a dras- 
tic drop in prices of feed grains. 

I believe that if the farmers were con- 
sulted, most of them would tell us that 
that is what they are most concerned 
about in the pending bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, Mr. 
President, I am thoroughly in sympathy 
with what the Senator from Nebraska 
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is trying to accomplish. However, I do 
not believe that the pending bill is the 
proper vehicle to which to attach the 
amendment. It is completely out of 
order in that regard. 

The amendment was not considered 
by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. No study of the subject has 
been made. It would be doing a real 

e to the bill to attach the 
amendment to it. For that reason, I can- 
not support the amendment. I am in 
sympathy with what the Senator from 
Nebraska is trying to do, because I have 
been advocating the same principle. 
However, I do not believe that the 
pending bill is the proper bill to which 
an amendment of this kind should be 
added. Therefore, I shall have to vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Younec] and I disagree on the 
amendment. He is always a zealous ad- 
vocate for the wheat sector of our agri- 
cultural economy. With regard to the 
amendment being proposed, there is one 
reason why the amendment was not con- 
sidered by the committee. We did not 
have time to develop many of the 
amendments that will be proposed. 
Many of the Members of the Senate did 
not really know what was involved in 
the pending bill because of the precipi- 
tate action of the committee. The ma- 
jority tried to report the bill without 
amendments on the very first day that 
the committee met. By the time the 
other members of the committee found 
out what was in it, action had been 
taken and the bill had been sent to the 
Senate. Several of the amendments that 
I will propose were offered before the 
committee, while with respect to others, 
I notified the committee that I would 
offer them on the floor. However, a 
great many amendments were presented 
before the committee. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield one-half minute 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I wish to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. Day before yester- 
day there was spread on the Recorp, and 
prior to that time there had come to my 
attention, the information that the ad- 
ministration in its effort to try to get 
Great Britain into the Common Market, 
was accepting, through the Department 
of State, increased imports of beef and 
beef products from New Zealand, and 
that this situation would become worse 
before it became better. I would like to 
know whether the Senator from Louisi- 
ana has any information on that subject. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Louisiana expect to speak 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» as a part of my remarks des- 
ignated excerpts from the April 3, 1963, 
bulletin of the National Livestock Feed- 
ers Association; also Legislative Resolu- 
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tion 25, passed by the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, certified by the clerk 
of the legislature, referring to the curb 
on imports. 

The bulletin from the National Live- 
stock Feeders Association contains a 
number of valuable tables, showing the 
problem and the tremendous increase in 
imports. This is the main threat to 
our industry. It is the most important 
factor that is causing the depressed 
prices in the livestock industry. 

Again, I repeat that this offers a clear- 
cut choice on the question of imports. 
The amendment belongs in the bill. It 
will aid the passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
FEEDERS ASSOCIATION, 
Omaha, Nebr., April 3, 1963. 
To: The Honorable Christian A. Herter, Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, 
From: The officers and directors, National 
Livestock Feeders Association. 
Re: Imports of meat and meat products and 
U.S. policy in foreign trade negotiations. 

Prior to 1958, the United States was a net 
exporter of livestock and meat products by 
a significant amount. However, in the past 
5 years the relationship has changed and 
the value of exports has been considerably 
lower than the value of imports. According 
to figures obtained from reports of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, the dollar volume 
of exports of livestock and meat products by 
the United States in 1962 amounted to ap- 
proximately $320 million; whereas our im- 
ports amounted to $670 million, plus around 
$209 million of wool, making total imports 
of approximately $879 million. In other 
words, in 1962, the United States imported 
2% times the dollar volume of her exports. 
This reversal in export-import balance has 
come about in the very short period of 5 
years. 

The swing from a net exporter to a net im- 
porter has come about primarily from the 
very significant increase in the importation 
of manufacturing (boneless) beef, veal and 
mutton. It was in 1948 that the import 
duties on these products were reduced 50 
percent: Beef and veal (fresh, chilled, or 
frozen, 6 cents per pound to 3 cents per 
pound; mutton (fresh, chilled or frozen), 5 
cents per pound to 2½ cents per pound. 

The figures in tables A and B show the 
very rapid buildup in the imports of boneless 
beef, veal and mutton and of the fresh or 
frozen products, as a whole, following tariff 
reductions in 1958: 


Taste A.—Imports of boneless beef and veal 
(product weight basis) 


[In millions of pounds] 

Average 1951-55....-.....-......... 18.2 
— ͤ .... iS Bee Sok = 255.9 
— Se oe SES res 469.2 
6 A BEE te a o 383.9 
$962... 2. ̃ K 527.5 
1962 | (see; note) oS a ee 
1961 as a percentage of 1951-55 (per- 

98 eS RS ee ee 2, 898 
1962 as a percentage of 1951-55 (per- 

Ci.) PASA Spee hese iiss She Ae oti 4. 301 


IMPORTS OF FRESH OR FROZEN BEEF AND VEAL * 
(PRODUCT WEIGHT BASIS) 


[In millions of pounds] 
Average 1951-55_.................... 59.9 
. ̃ ...'. A. 
CCT ˙⁰ a 
pi. i a = ̃² 
1 Year of tariff reduction. 


Includes boneless beef and veal. 


1968 


Tant A. Imports of boneless beef and veal 
(product weight basis)—Continued 


J „ 
0 - 863.3 
1961 as a percentage of 1951-55 (per- 


—. . Serer ns Se wie 950 
1962 as a percentage of 1951-55 (per- 
OT I eR LODE PONS SS tea 1,441 


(Nore.—At the time of writing, a category 
breakdown for 1962 was not available. The 
figure of 782.8 million pounds used in this 
table was estimated on the basis of the in- 
crease in all imports of beef and veal for 
1962, and the FAS figure for fresh or frozen 
beef and veal.) 


Source: U.S. Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 
Tase B—Imports of mutton, fresh or 
frozen (product weight basis) 
[In millions of pounds] 
Average 1961-55....-...-.---.-----.-- 


OOO Gos Siete an dwt E - 37.3 
DC PREE a S AA.. 44.9 
PPP. AAE E SAE ELE 65.0 
1961 as a percentage of 1951-55 


G 6. 414 


1962 as a percentage of 1951-55 
(percent) sos sh. ae Senda nea 9, 286 
Percent in 1962 from 
% 97. 9 
New Zealand 1. 3 
Other countries 8 
/ T—T—T—T—B—5—ſ ( ( 100. 0 


1Practically all of the mutton imported 
from 1958 on was in form of boneless prod- 
uct—FAS reports. 

Tear of tariff reduction. 


Source: U.S. FAS reports. 


The story of substantial increases in im- 
ports during 1962 is told in the following 
quotation from the February 18, 1963, issue 
of Foreign Agriculture (weekly magazine of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA) : 

“Imports of almost all major categories of 
livestock and meat products rose sharply 
during 1962. 

“One of the most notable increases was 
in the imports of beef and veal, which rose 
41 percent above the previous year to 971 
million pounds and set a new record. Most 
of this meat was boneless beef from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Ireland. Imports 
of mutton, mostly boneless, at 65 million 
pounds were nearly double the 1961 total.” 

It is often contended that imports of 
boneless product do not exert pressure on 
“block” (sold fresh) beef and veal, since 
this type of meat is used in the manufacture 
of processed products only. The fallacy of 
this argument is evident when two im- 
portant facts are considered: 

1. Processed products constitute very 
real competition in the sale of fresh beef and 
veal. The availability of large quantities of 
imported manufacturing (boneless) beef 
and veal has resulted in a continuously 
larger proportion of processed products being 
offered consumers, in comparison to the 
volume of fresh cuts which come principally 
aoe grading USDA and Good and 

oice, 

2. Boning beef comes principally from old 
bulls and cows and from low grade steers 
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and heifers. Without the very large volume 
of imports, there would be a substantial 
downward substitution of the cheaper cuts 
from carcasses of higher grades for use as 
boneless beef. This provides price and 
supply movement stimuli to the fresh beef 
market, 

The substantial increases in imports of all 
beef and veal from the countries of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Ireland are of par- 
ticular significance, as seen in table C. 


TABLE C.—Imports of all beef and veal 
(product weight basis) 


1 Year of tariff reduction, 
Source: U.S, Foreign Agricultura] Service reports, 


In the March 11, 1963, issue of Foreign 
Agriculture, the Foreign Agricultural Sery- 
ice stated: 

“Australian meat exports in 1962 set a 
new record with 831 million pounds. Ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the exports were 
shipped to the United States. 

“The United States received 70 percent of 
Australia’s record shipments of beef, 48 per- 
cent of the mutton, 10.5 percent of the lamb.” 

The National Livestock Feeders Associa- 
tion submits that there is overwhelming 
justification in demanding action to curtail 
the phenomenal buildup in meat imports 
into the United States. Sharply lower price 
levels in the slaughter cattle market strongly 
indicate that imports have reached a volume 
which is defiinitely injurious to the domes- 
tic producer. Under the prevailing prices, 
many producers are losing from $35 to $50 
per animal sold. 

Imports of beef and veal are now ap- 
proaching the 10-percent level of domestic 
production. In our opinion, a 5-percent 
level can be injurious to domestic producers; 
surely, a 10-percent level is depressing to 
the degree of being detrimental to the sta- 
bility of the U.S, market. We have con- 
ferred with officials of the Livestock and Meat 
Products Division, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, USDA, on this subject. 

The relationship between U.S. production 
and U.S. imports over the past 10 years is 
shown in tables D and E: 


Taste D. U.S. production and imports of all 
beef and veal (carcass weight basis), last 
10 years 


V. 
7 imports | imports as 
Year a percent, 
weight of U.S. 


equivalent)| production 


Percent 


PRA SP eee 
S- nenne 


? Year of tariff reduction, 
Source; U.S. Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Taste E.—U.S. production and imports of 
mutton, last 10 years 


V. 8. 
U.S. U.8. imports as 
Year production | imports? |a percent. „of 
production 
MONA — 
ip 73 8 1.8 
74 3 -4 
76 9 1.2 
74 .6 -8 
71 1.7 2.4 
69 17.2 24.9 
74 47.3 63,9 
77 37.3 48.4 
8⁴ 44.9 53.4 
81 65.0 80.2 
1 Excludes canned product, 
3 Year of tariff reduction, 


Source: U.S. Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 


In addition to the substantial volume of 
meat imports, the timing of the buildup like- 
wise is detrimental to domestic producers. 
As indicated in tables D and E, imports are 
generally on the upswing at the same time 
domestic production is being increased. A 
satisfactory price level in the United States 
for livestock provides stimulus for both the 
importer and the domestic producer to start 
the buildup of the supply cycle and supplies 
from both sources tend to peak together, 
bringing injurious pressure on U.S. market 
prices. 

IDEAL ANSWER TO IMPORT PROBLEM 


In view of the coincidental increase of 
U.S, production and imports into this coun- 
try, a system of flexible duties and import 
quotas tied inversely to domestic produc- 
tion would constitute an ideal method of 
handling meat imports. Such a system 
would provide for a measure of protection 
for U.S. growers and feeders and yet allow 
for trade with other countries. 

In the interest of providing a ready refer- 
ence on trade barriers confronting the 
United States in exporting livestock and 
meat products, a brief summary of these 
by country is attached. 

Respectfully submitted for the officers and 
directors of the National Livestock Feeders 


Association. 
Don F. Macpanz, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


FOREIGN TRADE BARRIERS 


Nore.—The following is a brief summary 
of the trade barriers which the United States 
faces in the exportation of livestock, meat 
and meat products to other countries. 
Source: FAS Publication, “Pr for 
Foreign Trade in Livestock and Meat,” Janu- 
ary 1963. 

Argentina: Prohibits imports of sheep and 
cattle from the United States. 

Australia: Prohibits imports of sheep and 
cattle from United States; also prohibits 
imports of U.S, hog and pork products. 

Austria: The United States is excluded 
from most import tenders issued by Austria 
for meat and meat products. 

Barbados: Prohibits imports of pork from 
the United States. 

Belgium: Prohibits imports of unsterilized 
pork products from United States, and con- 
trols imports of a large number of meat 
items under import licensing procedures. 

Brazil: The premiums which have to be 
paid plus tariff duties make the cost of 
U.S. products prohibitive. 

British Guiana: Restricts entry of fresh 
pork products and import of tallow and 
lard; bacon and ham restricted by import 
permits. 

Canada: On June 25, 1962, Canada levied 
special import taxes on most livestock and 
meat products; these were abolished on 
November 15. 
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Chile: High import taxes discourage entry 
of U.S. products. 

Colombia: Bars entry of most livestock 
and meat products, and those not restricted 
are subject to high duties and to license 
requirements. 

Denmark: Prohibits entry of pork and 
pork products from United States. 

Egypt: Obtains large share of imports of 
meat products through bilateral trade agree- 
ments. 

Finland: Controls the entry of most meat 
products by variable import fees. 

France: Restricts the import of most meats 
from United States, primarily to maintain 
livestock prices to French farmers. 

West Germany: Limited entry of variety 
meats and fatback from the United States; 
lard, inedible tallows and greases and cattle 
hides not restricted. 

Guatemala: High import tariff restricts 
entry of meat; for example, hams are sub- 
ject to 45.5 cents per pound plus 30 percent 
of the import value. 

Haiti: Restricts meat imports by use of 
a luxury foodstuffs tax. 

Honduras: High import duties limit vol- 
ume.of U.S. meat products; for example, 
cured pork at 45 cents per pound. 

India: Prohibits import of most livestock 
products. 

Ireland: Generally restricts entry of all 
livestock and meat products by requiring 
import licenses; lard subject to an import 
tax of $11.76 per hundredweight. 

Italy: Close control on imports of meats 
through a licensing system; quotas estab- 
lished for various types of meats, with 
amounts allowed to come in being deter- 
mined in part by the level of domestic live- 
stock and meat prices, 

Jamaica: Requires specific licenses. 

Luxembourg: Restricts entry of several 
livestock and meat products important to 
the United States. 

Mexico: Entry of U.S. livestock and meat 
products restricted by several trade barriers 
(import permits, high duties). 

New Zealand: Prohibits imports of most 
meats and other packinghouse products. 

Norway: Prohibits import of most meat 
products. 

Panama: Imports of lard limited by 
quotas; duty on U.S. lard is 100 percent 
ad valorem. 

Peru: Has increased its import duty on 
lard and tallow. 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: 
Requires import licenses, and imports are 
confined to such products as tallow, sausage 
casings, mutton and some canned meats. 

Spain: All meat imports are purchased by 
the Government’s National Supply Commis- 
sion, which controls the amounts received 
and their origin. 

Sweden: Regulates imports of meat and 
meat products by licenses and import tariffs; 
tariffs are flexible and are raised to reduce 
imports when domestic prices are low. 

United Kingdom: Technically approves 
entry of pork originating in 44 States; most 
U.S. canned meats are banned by dollar 
restrictions; no restrictions on imports of 
frozen carcasses and variety meats. 

Venezuela: In December 1962 this coun- 
try suspended imports of pork to permit 
hog prices to rise. 

Yugoslavia: Has a flexible control system 
which adjusts imports and exports accord- 
ing to domestic situation and price condi- 
tions. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
Several significant developments regard- 
ing EEC meat policy occurred during 1962. 
Beef and beef variety meats: Entry will 
require import certificates which can effec- 
tively limit trade. Frozen beef variety 
meats have been bound in GATT at 20 per- 
cent. Presently, rates are below this figure 
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in most countries and the gradual increase 
in duties will be a limiting factor. 

Pork and pork variety meats: Subject to 
a complex levy and gate price system. 
Frozen pork variety meats have been bound 
in GATT at 20 percent. Present tariffs from 
most countries are below this figure and 
gradual increase in duties will be a limiting 
factor. 

Lard: Subject to complex import levy and 
gate price system. The extent of these 
levies is not Known; however, any increases 
will undoubtedly limit U.S. exports. 

Tallow and greases: Tariff for this com- 
modity has been bound at 2 percent ad 
valorem. EEC beef policy requires import 
certificates for tallow. Inedible hog grease 
has been bound in GATT at 3 percent. 

Hides and skins: Duty has been bound at 
zero and no restrictive features are ex- 
pected. 

Sausage casings: Not expected to be ma- 
terially affected by current EEC policy. 

Mohair: EEC countries do not levy im- 
port duties on raw mohair. 


LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 25 


Whereas this legislature wishes to focus 
the attention of the Nation and the Federal 
Government upon the probability that the 
rising volume of imports of mutton, pork, 
beef, and veal into the United States has been 
a factor in contributing to the serious de- 
cline of livestock prices; and 

Whereas the imports of beef and veal, 
product weight, for the 11-month period of 
January through November of 1962, totaled 
884 million pounds, which volume was equal 
to 9 percent of the U.S. production of beef 
and veal during this same period and repre- 
sented a 39-percent increase from the 635 
million pounds of beef and veal imported 
during the same period in 1961; and 

Whereas the imports of pork for the first 
9-month period of 1962, totaled 151,464,000 
pounds, which volume was 22 percent greater 
than during the same period in 1961. Pig- 
skin imports during the first three quarters 
of the year 1962 were up 150 percent; and 

Whereas imports of all red meats during 
the first three quarters of 1962 were up 36 
percent: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 73d session assembled: 

1. That the Nebraska Legislature hereby 
petitions the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, the Senators and Congressmen 
from Nebraska to exercise their authority 
immediately under the powers and privileges 
granted in Public Law 87-794, and to further 
consider the wisdom of flexible quota of 
imports to balance the consumptive need, in 
relation to U.S. domestic production; and 

2. That action be taken immediately be- 
cause the situation is unusually serious and 
requires correction at the earliest possible 
moment; and 

3. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the legislature to the 
President of the United States, and to each 
Member from Nebraska in the U.S. Senate 
and in the House of Representatives. 

DwWionr W. BURNEY, 
President of the Legislature. 

I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of Legis- 
lative Resolution 25, which was passed by 
the Legislature of Nebraska in 73d regular 
session on the 18th day of March 1963. 

Huco F, Snn, 
Clerk of the Legislature. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 


May 15 


by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the minority leader, the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I, therefore, withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], the Senator from California 
(Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxkte], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Attotr]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Colo- 
rado would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] are necessarily absent. 

The pair of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Atiorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Colo- 
rado would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Utah would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 61, as follows: 


[No. 75 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 ` 
Aiken Hickenlooper Prouty 
Beall Hruska Saltonstall 
Bennett Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Kuchel Smith 
Carlson Long, Mo. Symington 
Cotton Mechem Thurmond 
Curtis Miller ‘Tower 
Domini Morton Williams, Del, 
Fong Mundt 
Goldwater Pearson 
NAYS—61 
Anderson Eastland Jackson 
Bartlett Edmondson Johnston 
Bayh Ellender Jordan, N.C. 
Bible Keating 
Brewster Pulbright Kennedy 
Burdick Gore usche 
Byrd, W. Va Gruening Long, La. 
Cannon Hart Magnuson 
Case Hartke M y 
Church Hayden McClellan 
Clark 1 McGee 
Cooper Holland McGovern 
Dodd Hum McIntyre 
Dougias Inouye amars 


1963 
Metcalf Randolph Stennis 
Monroney Ribicoff Talmadge 
Morse Robertson Williams, N. J. 
Nelson Russell Young, N. Dak. 
Neuberger Scott Young, Ohio 

Smathers 
Proxmire Sparkman 

NOT VOTING—11 

Allott Javits Muskie 
Byrd, Va. Kefauver Pell 
Dirksen Mansfield Yarborough 
Engle Moss 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Curtis, for himself and other Senators, 
was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment No, 73 and ask that it be 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
3, line 7, it is proposed to strike out the 
period immediately after “1962” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof a colon and the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided further, That no producer of 
Moravian barley shall be required as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price support on any 
feed grain other than Moravian barley to 


participate in an acreage diversion program 
for such barley. 


On page 9, line 21, strike out the 
period after “1960” and insert a semi- 
colon in lieu thereof and the following: 
“and notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this subsection, the acreage 
diversion program provided for herein 
shall not apply to Moravian type 
barley.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to this amend- 
ment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
that my name be added as a cosponsor 
of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

How much time does the Senator from 
Colorado yield to himself? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Fifteen minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve this amendment not only has real 
importance to my own State, but also re- 
lates to an intrinsic principle involved in 
connection with the bill. 

At the present time, Moravian Malting 
barley, as such, is a wholly distinct type 
of barley. It is used in the brewing of 
beer. Yet it has been included within the 
generic term of “barley”; and, as such, 
farmers who are producing this type of 
barley for a particular purpose are said 
to have to comply with the terms of the 
program, or that they may have to com- 
ply with the terms of the program, if 
they are to go into the program on their 
other types of crops. This is the rea- 
son for trying to obtain an exemption in 
this case. 

The senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLotTT], who prepared this amendment, 
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and who unfortunately is unable to be 
present today, has asked me to pre- 
sent the amendment to the Senate as an 
example of some of the problems we have 
in this field when we try to point out the 
principles involved and to show the mer- 
its of such an amendment. 

On May 9, the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Attotr] announced that 
he intended to offer an amendment to 
this particular bill. 

Moravian Malting barley is grown and 
is used almost exclusively within the 
State of Colorado. My colleague [Mr. 
ALLOTT] has already pointed out that in 
1960, according to figures furnished him 
by the Department of Agriculture, the 
only States, other than Colorado, grow- 
ing any Malting barley were Montana, 
with eight-tenths of 1 percent of the 
total acreage of barley planted, and Wy- 
oming, with 3.6 percent of the total acre- 
age of barley planted. 

Even more recently it has been shown 
that Colorado is the only State reporting 
any figures on Moravian Malting barley. 

There are 1,312 Colorado farmers who 
now are growing a specified number of 
bushels of Moravian barley for purchase 
exclusively by the Adolph Coors Co., for 
use as Malting barley. This special 
brand of barley is kept out of the feed 
channels and is not used in any way as 
a feed grain. 

There in my files letters which would 
indicate that the increased use of this 
particular type of barley has had the 
effect of reducing the production of bar- 
ley which otherwise would go into the 
ordinary market and would become one 
of the surplus crops which are intended 
to be dealt with by this bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the sale price per 
bushel for this type of barley the same 
or comparable to that for the ordinary 
type of barley? 

Mr. DOMINICK. No, it is not; it is 
considerably higher. It is $3.25 a hun- 
dredweight; and it is purchased by the 
Coors Co. It costs a considerable amount 
to grow. The seed is processed and is 
specifically sold by the Coors Co. to 
specific farmers under contract. So 
there is not the problem which I suspect 
would otherwise confuse many members 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
perhaps some Senators, as to which bar- 
ley was of which kind. These farmers 
have specific contracts. The seed is sold 
to the farmers by the Coors Co. All this 
is done under contract. 

It is true that under section 2, subsec- 
tion (2)(d) of House bill 4997, it is al- 
ready provided: 

The Secretary may provide that no pro- 
ducer of malting barley shall be required as 
a condition of eligibility for price support 
for barley to participate in the acreage diver- 
sion program for feed grains if such pro- 
ducer has previously produced a malting 
variety of barley, plants barley only of an 
acceptable malting variety for harvest, does 
not knowingly devote an acreage on the farm 
to barley in excess of 110 per centum of the 
average acreage devoted on the farm to barley 
in 1959 and 1960, does not knowingly devote 
an acreage on the farm to corn and grain 
sorghums in excess of the average acreage 
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devoted on the farm to corn and grain 
sorghums in 1959 and 1960, and does not 
devote any acreage devoted to the produc- 
tion of oats and rye in 1959 and 1960 to the 
production of wheat pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 328 of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1962. 


Mr. President, even if I read that par- 
ticular provision 20 times, I could still 
be highly uncertain as to whether I 
would receive an exemption on the 
Moravian Malting barley; and I am cer- 
tain that the same would be true among 
the farmers of our area and also among 
Senators. 

In the past, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has exempted Moravian barley 
from the operation of the feed-grain 
program, However, in 1963 the Secre- 
tary did not exempt this unique kind of 
barley. This amendment would tend to 
correct that situation. 

As I have said, Moravian Malting bar- 
ley, which is a specific kind, is not a 
feed grain and does not contribute to 
any form of surplus. The 1,312 farmers 
in Colorado are really to be commended, 
for they have developed a good cash crop 
and an adequate market for it. The 
Coors Brewery, at Golden, Colo., paid 
just over $5 million for Malting barley 
and certified seed delivered into Golden, 
Colo., in 1962. Ofa total crop of 2,243,- 
000 bushels harvestec, all but 43,000 
bushels or 1.92 percent of the Moravian 
barley was purchased by the Coors 
Brewery. The remaining 43,000 bush- 
els were not taken, for various reasons, 
such as frost damage, failure to meet 


growers 
amounts for special uses. 

It seems to me that this is a unique 
example of what happens when we get 
the Government into the middle of pro- 
grams of this type. Everyone has said 
this is a voluntary program. Many have 
asked, “Why worry about this exemp- 
tion, when the Secretary is given the 
opportunity to exempt this type of grain, 
under this measure.” But it is only a 
voluntary right on his part, and it has 
not been exercised this year; and the 
right itself is so conditioned that I 
would say, to use a historical term, 
that even a Philadelphia lawyer would 
have problems in trying to ascertain 
what conditions a farmer would have 
to meet in order to be eligible for the 
exemption. So we are in a really dif- 
ficult spot in connection with this 
situation. 

Mr. President, if I thought I was mere- 
ly “spinning my wheels,“ so to speak, 
or that I was only trying to delay the 
bill, or bring in something not relevant 
to this measure, I would have very sharp 
concern about taking the time of the 
Senate to consider this amendment. 
But the amendment is extremely im- 
portant, not only to our State, but also 
as regards the ability of farmers to de- 
velop cash crops and to develop markets 
for them, when the crops are not in sur- 
plus, and to be permitted to grow them 
without suffering penalties imposed by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

That is the point I am trying to make. 
No matter what we think about the 
pending bill from the standpoint of 
whether it is good or bad for the income 
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of farmers, the necessary conditions that 
are attached to participation in the pro- 
gram mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment is in every phase of the farmer’s 
life, from beginning to end. The Malt- 
ing barley situation is a classic example 
of that very problem. 

On this very point, I have in my file 
letters which have been coming to me 
over a period of many months, including 
letters from individual farmers who are 
concerned about their ability to partici- 
pate in the program unless they are 
given an exemption for Moravian Malt- 
ing pti aad These farmers are not ordi- 

general farmers, but they are 
bea in Colorado in three particular 
areas. One group of them is located in 
an area which has more difficulty in be- 
ing able to stay on a stable economic 
plane than any other area in Colorado, 
because it is required to put agricultural 
products into ground which starts at an 
elevation of 7,500 feet. Their growing 
season is so short that they are re- 
stricted in the types of crops that they 
can grow. Moravian Malting barley is 
one crop for which they have been able 
to develop a market. 

Another group of farmers is on the 
western slope of Colorado. A third is 
on the eastern slope, where there is not 
the necessary irrigation water to provide 
cash crops of other sorts. So, Malting 
barley has done a great deal of good. 

I have also received letters from the 
county commissioners. The boards of 
various counties have passed resolutions 
advocating that Moravian Malting bar- 
ley be exempted from any feed grains 
program that is adopted, because it is 
not a feed grain as such. It is not in 
surplus. It is a cash crop that does the 
farmer some good, and there is no need 
to have it included in this type of bill. 

I am sure that my distinguished col- 
league the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], would ordinarily accept this 
kind of amendment. But in the appa- 
rent frantic drive to pass the bill, I 
gather that consideration of the amend- 
ment was postponed, it was not taken 
up, or the amendment was simply voted 
down. I really do not know what hap- 
pened to it in committee, to be perfectly 
truthful with the Senate. But it seems 
to me that the amendment is the type of 
amendment which goes to the very 
merits of Government interference in 
agricultural products. 

Unless we can adopt the amendment, 
farmers who would like to participate 
in the program will not be able to do 
so without severe penalty, and we will 
be jeopardizing a cash crop which a 
manufacturer and farmers themselves 
have been able to develop to the very 
great benefit of the people of Colorado, 
and to the overall benefit of the surplus 
problem in the barley industry. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it 
would be very nice for those who grow 
Moravian barley to be exempt from the 
bill. Should the barley be a crop that 
the malters desire, the malters, of course, 
would buy it. But in the event that it 
turned out not to be of a malting variety, 
which often happens, the Federal Gov- 
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ernment would be bound under the law 
to take it over as feed grains. 

Moravian barley was recognized by the 
Department of Agriculture as an accept- 
able Malting variety under the 1962 feed 
grain program. Supplies of all barley 
increased sharply after the 1962 harvest 
and the exception was not in effect for 
1963. While Moravian barley is planted 
for the purpose of supplying maltsters, 
it is also usable as feed—just as are other 
Malting varieties. 

The legislation now under considera- 
tion contains authority for the Secretary 
to permit Malting barley producers to 
plant 110 percent of their 1959-60 
acreage and still provide price support, 
if producers comply with other provi- 
sions of the program. That is, if they 
keep within their allotted areas on other 
feed grains. 

Since Moravian barley is an accept- 
able variety, farmers who produce this 
variety are extended the same privilege 
as other farmers who produce Malting 
barley. If Malting barley is in short 
supply, the exemption would be in ef- 
fect. The amendment, however, would 
completely exclude Moravian type barley 
from the diversion program, so that pro- 
ducers of that type of barley might pro- 
duce all they desire and still obtain the 
support price provided by the bill. 

As I have pointed out, if the barley 
turned out to be usable only for feed 
grains, the Federal Government would 
be saddled with the barley as a feed 
grain and would have to extend price 
supports on it. 

If barley supplies are adequate, it 
would not seem appropriate for one 
variety to be excluded from the program. 
This would hardly be fair to farmers 
who grow other Malting varieties, or 
to producers of feed barley since Mora- 
vian, like other Malting varieties, can 
also be used for feed. Whether or not 
the Secretary exempts Malting barley 
from the feed grain program, it should 
be noted that the legislation provides for 
a completely voluntary program. Every 
producer is free to participate or not 
to participate in this program. But if 
the Moravian barley growers desired, 
they could plant all the feed grains they 
wished. The only thing they would not 
receive, of course, would be price support. 

If he elects not to participate, he can 
plant as much barley as he likes. Where 
a producer feels there is a good chance 
his production of a Malting barley varie- 
ty will command a price greater than 
the support price, it seems to me he 
would elect not to participate and plant 
from fence-row to fence-row. 

Another fact should be faced up to. 
Maltsters who feel that a variety they 
desire will be in short supply can con- 
tract for the desired production and 
guarantee growers a price. Actually, it 
is my understanding that Moravian bar- 
ley is grown in a rather limited area and 
that most of it has been grown under 
contract in the past. 

Relatively few producers will benefit 
from the proposed amendment, in all 
probability. One or two maltsters or 
brewers may benefit, since they will be 
assured of an adequate supply of Mora- 
vian barley at a lower price than they 
might have to pay if they contracted 
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for it. The excess quantity grown could 
then be turned over to the Government 
at the support price and CCC stocks ex- 
panded. But the purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation is to make possible the 
reduction of Government grain stocks, 
not increase them. I do not believe this 
amendment would be consistent with the 
purposes of the legislation. 

Neither do I believe the exemption of 
a single variety would be fair to the 
thousands of farmers who grow other 
varieties of Malting barley. This is a 
matter which would need to be studied 
this and the effect on the total supply 
of feed barley. Possibly hearings would 
need to be held. This is a way to hold 
up consideration of the legislation, but 
this legislation was reported out of com- 
mittee promptly as has been emphasized 
by quite a few Senators because wheat 
growers need to know the degree of flexi- 
bility that will be accorded them in 1964 
before voting in referendum on May 21. 

Since Moravian is an acceptable Malt- 
ing variety, since the bill provides au- 
thority for equal treatment of all barley 
producers, since this amendment would 
require study which would unnecessarily 
delay legislation and make it difficult for 
wheat producers to vote intelligently on 
the alternatives offered, I submit that 
this amendment should not receive a 
favorable vote. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to detain the Senate on this 
particular question too long, but it 
seems to me that some of the com- 
ments which were made by the distin- 
guished chairman should be answered. 

As I said in my opening remarks, 
Moravian Malting barley consists of 
seed which is distributed and sold by 
the Coors Co. under contract, so that 
it is not dedicated for use as a feed 
grain. That is the first point. 

The second point involves the ques- 
tion of who is or is not to be benefited. 

I refer the distinguished chairman to 
the situation in which, suddenly, we 
might find it possible, on rye land, to 
start growing sesame, or sunflower, or 
guar, or some of the other products 
which were not in surplus and which 
were an anticholesterol type of oil. We 
finally got these under the bill, so that 
they could be grown without penalizing 
a person with respect to participation in 
the program, except that the farmers 
would not get quite as much for the di- 
verted acreage as for the other program. 

We have already done something in 
Congress to try to show to a farmer that, 
if he can develop a good cash crop which 
is not in surplus, we do not wish to penal- 
ize him for doing that. Unless we 
accept the amendment at this time, we 
shall leave it totally to the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture as to 
whether the farmer will be penalized for 
trying to develop a cash crop which he 
can plant, which is not in surplus, from 
which he can make some income. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator knows 
that there are six or seven crops which 
can — planted now, under the terms of 
the bill. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator should 
not overlook the fact that on those crops 
the farmers would not get a price sup- 
port. What I object to is that the Sena- 
tor desires to allow Moravian barley to 
be planted in any quantity desired and 
still obtain price supports. That is the 
difference in our thinking. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Under the amend- 
ment the barley would be exempted, and 
the farmer would get price supports on 
other crops, not on the Moravian Malt- 
ing barley. That is under contract. The 
farmers get more money from it from 
the Coors Co. than they would ever get 
under a price support program. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
try to show that there is a difference be- 
tween types of barley. That is the whole 
point. 

I think the chairman is not quite ac- 
curate, if my understanding is correct. 
What we would try to do is to say that 
farmers would not be penalized for the 
remainder of their crops because they 
grow this type of barley. It seems to me 
only justice that this type of program 
should be put into effect. 

I hope that answers the chairman’s 
question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it the Senator’s 
opinion that if a farmer planted all he 
desired, and it developed that the barley 
was not suitable for malting, the farmer 
bah not get a price support? 

Mr. DOMINICK. It is my under- 
standing that if the farmer grew barley 
which was not acceptable to the Coors 
Co., even though he had the seed, he 
would have to use it on his farm, or it 
would not be included in the terms of 
the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator should 
read his amendment again, because our 
counsel states that if the Malting barley 
of the Moravian type were turned down 
for use by maltsters it would be entitled 
to price supports. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is quite inter- 
esting, because it has been exempted 
under the 1961 and 1962 crops. In those 
cases, there were only 43,000 bushels 
out of the whole amount grown which 
were rejected. Those were used for ani- 
mal feed or something like that by the 
farmers on the farm, with no price sup- 
port at all, 

This is not a crop that one markets, so 
that problem does not exist, so far as I 
can see. 

It seems to me, the way we are pro- 
ceeding now, that all we would do would 
be to provide authority for the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture could decide the question 
on the basis of any reason—not enough 
pressure, not enough attention given 
him, or something else, or merely be- 
cause he did not wish to take action— 
and then we would be penalizing people 
who are seriously trying to be of assist- 
ance in the process of solving the farm 
production problem now existing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
from Colorado wish to yield back his 
remaining time? 

Mr. DOMINICEK. Yes. Mr. President, 
I yield back by remaining time. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back my re- 
maining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 


vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Therefore, I with- 
hold my vote. 


The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrn], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alabama would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] are necessarily absent. 

The pair of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AtLorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
Se) New York [Mr. Javits] would vote 
K: ea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 61, as follows: 


[No. 76 Leg.] 
YEAS—30 

Aiken Fong Morton 

1 Goldwater Pearson 
Bennett Hickenlooper Prouty 
Boggs Holland Saltonstall 
Carlson Hruska Scott 
Case Jordan, Idaho Simpson 
Cotton Keating Smith 
Curtis Kuchel Thurmond 
Dominick Mechem Tower 
Eastland Miller Williams, Del. 

NAYS—61 

Anderson Dodd Hayden 
Bartlett Douglas Humphrey 
Bayh Edmondson Inouye 
Bible Elender Jackson 
Brewster Engle Johnston 
Burdick Ervin Jordan, N.C. 
Byrd, W. Va Fulbright Kefauver 
Cannon Gore Kennedy 
Church Gruening Lausche 
Clark Hart Long, Mo. 
Cooper Hartke Long, La. 


Magnuson Mundt Smathers 
McCarthy Nelson Sparkman 
McClellan Neuberger Stennis 

cGee Pastore Symington 
McGovern Pell Talmadge 
McIntyre Proxmire Williams, N.J, 
McNamara Randolph Young, N. Dak. 
Metcalf Ribicoff Young, Ohio 
Monroney Robertson 
Morse Russell 

NOT VOTING—9 

Allott Hil Moss 
Byrd, Va. Javits Muskie 
Dirksen Mansfield Yarborough 

So Mr. DomInick’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, which I sent to the 
desk this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12 
and at the end of the bill it is proposed to 
add the following new section: 

Sec. 5. That paragraph 701 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C., sec. 1001, par. 701) is 
amended by inserting “(a)” before “Cattle” 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

“(b) (1) In addition to the rates of duty 
provided for in subparagraph (a), there are 
hereby imposed on the following articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for con- 
sumption during any calendar year in excess 
of the annual quota for each such article 
prescribed by paragraph (2), rates of duty as 
follows: 

“(A) Cattle, weighing less than seven 
hundred pounds each, 5 cents per pound; 

“(B) Cattle, weighing seven hundred 
pounds or more each, 6 cents per pound; and 

“(C) Beef and veal, fresh, chilled, or 
frozen, 12 cents per pound, 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), the 
annual quota for each of the articles de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) is a quantity equal 
to the average annual quantity of such arti- 
cle imported during the 5-year period ending 
on December 31, 1962; except that the an- 
nual quota for the unexpired portion of the 
calendar year in which this subparagraph be- 
comes effective shall be a quantity equal to 
such average annual quantity reduced by an 
amount equal to one-twelfth thereof for each 
full calendar month that has expired in such 
year prior to the effective date of this sub- 
paragraph.” 

(3) The amendment made by the fifth sec- 
tion of this Act shall take effect as soon as 
practicable on a date to be specified by the 
President in a notice to the Secretary of the 
Treasury following such negotiations as may 
be necessary to effect a modification or ter- 
mination of any international obligation of 
the United States with which the amend- 
ment might conflict, but in any event not 
later than sixty days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday my good friend the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] stated that 60 
percent of the income in his State came 
from the sale of livestock. In the May 
14 Wall Street Journal I noticed that 
Iowa had lengthened its lead as the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 meat processor. Minnesota 
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took over the No. 2 spot from Mlinois 
which is now third. Livestock is an 
important element in the economies of 
these fertile farm States; not because 
they raise cattle, but because they feed 
cattle. Wyoming and the other great 
grassland States raise the cattle and 
ship them to the great Midwest for fat- 
tening. The cattle industry is impor- 
tant to these Midwestern States because 
the feed grains of America are grown 
in their fertile lands. Wherever we 
have feed, we will have livestock. That 
is why the one who controls the feed 
grains will control the livestock industry. 
The two are inseparable and it would 
be unfair for the Senate to pass legis- 
lation which would control the growing 
of feed grains without giving adequate 
protection to the cattle industry in the 
way of a quota which would limit the 
beef and veal imports to this country. 

Mr. President, the cattlemen of this 
country are presently being threatened 
by the excessive beef imports which are 
flooding our country. To meet this 
threat I offer an amendment to this feed 
grain bill, H.R. 4997, which will estab- 
lish an annual quota. The annual quota 
will be an amount equal to the average 
annual quantity of beef imported during 
the 5-year period ending on December 31, 
1962. The beef imports making up this 
quota will be taxed at the present rate. 
Imports coming into this country in ad- 
dition to this quota will be subject to a 
duty three times the present rate. 

If this amendment is adopted, our 
country can continue to import a rea- 
sonable quantity of beef to meet the sup- 
plemental beef needs that we do have; 
and, yet, the amendment would curtail 
the excessive imports of beef and veal 
which pose such a threat to the cattle- 
men. 

The Foreign Agriculture Service Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture 
has informed me that the beef and veal 
imports have increased 41 percent in 
the last year from 689.1 million pounds 
in 1961 to 970.9 million pounds in 1962. 
Total red meat imports have increased 
36 percent in the last year from a 1961 
total of 918.7 million pounds to 1,252,900,- 
000 pounds in 1962. Live cattle imports 
are up about 20 percent. On the other 
hand, beef and veal exports have de- 
creased by 9 percent. 

The cattle industry is in a precarious 
position. Presently our cattle inventories 
are at a high level. If the cattlemen 
were forced to liquidate part of their 
herds due to widespread drought, as has 
happened in the past, the excessive im- 
ports of beef and veal would exert an 
extraordinary downward pressure on the 
price of cow beef. Imports of this qual- 
ity, that is processing beef, equal about 
one-third of the domestic production. 
Approximately 10 percent of all beef and 
veal consumed in the United States is 
imported. I feel that some protection 
is needed for the cattle industry, as do 


new, of my colleagues here in the Sen- 
ate. 

The amendment is supported by the 
National Cattlemen’s Association and 
many cattlemen’s associations of the 
Western States. 

In 1960 the per capita civilian con- 
sumption of beef and veal in the United 
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States was 91.4 pounds. Four and four- 
tenths pounds of this was imported meat. 
In 1962 the per capita consumption was 
95.4 pounds and 8 pounds of that total 
was imported beef. Total meat con- 
sumption increased 4.3 percent while the 
consumption of imported beef increased 
81.8 percent. I feel that this comparison 
makes it crystal clear that the growing 
quantities of beef imports to this coun- 
try are a serious threat to the cattleman. 

In 1930 this need for protection was 
realized and, in the Tariff Act of that 
year, duties were placed on beef imported 
to this country. In 1947 these duties 
were cut in half. 

In the 87th Congress the peril point 
amendment to the Trade Act was nar- 
rowly voted down. This was a great blow 
to the cattlemen of the western area of 
our country. 

The Tariff Act of 1930 placed a 6-cent 
duty per pound on all beef imported to 
this country with no limitation on the 
quantity of beef that could be imported. 
This tariff or duty equaled 58.4 percent 
of the value of the domestic product. In 
1962 the protection afforded the cattle 
industry by the tariff equaled 9.5 percent 
of the value of the domestic product. 
I think that this is another dramatic 
illustration of the need for further re- 
strictions on cattle and beef imports. 

Mr. President, I believe that there is a 
clear and present danger confronting 
the cattlemen of America. I feel that it 
is imperative that remedial legislation be 
enacted which would give the proper pro- 
tection to the Nation’s interests and yet 
permit an adequate supply of beef im- 
ports into this country to satisfy our re- 
quirements. It is for these reasons that 
I ask for support in adopting this amend- 
ment to the feed grains bill of 1963, H.R. 
4997. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to my col- 
league from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. I commend the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Wyoming 
for his interest in this part of our State’s 
economy, which is fundamental to the 
well-being of the western part of the 
United States. 

Is the amendment which is now being 
presented the same as the measure of 
which the Senator and I are cosponsors? 

Mr. SIMPSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McGEE. With that fact made 
clear on the Recorp, I should like to sug- 
gest to my colleague that, in my judg- 
ment, this may not be the most propi- 
tious occasion for putting forward this 
proposed legislation, which is very im- 
portant for the State of Wyoming. 

The amendments which have been of- 
fered in the past few hours have been 
rather substantially defeated. I consider 
the measure which he has introduced 
and I have cosponsored to be of such 
economic importance to our State that I 
would be reluctant to see its ultimate 
passage jeopardized by being attached to 
the feed grain bill. It seems to me that 
whatever representation we may get in 
the Senate—and I understand the yeas 
and nays have been orcered on the 
amendment—will result in a further 
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statistic detracting from the impor- 
tance of the measure because of the pos- 
sibility of its being defeated at this time. 

I hasten to add that if my colleague 
presses the amendment he has offered, 
I shall vote for it because of what is at 
stake in it. Nevertheless, it is obviously 
not the mood of this body to accept an 
amendment of this type to the pending 
bill. In the interest of the cattle industry 
of Wyoming, I sincerely request that the 
Senator consider withdrawing the 
amencment at this time, so that we 
might, as we always try to do in the in- 
terest of our State, put this proposal for- 
ward as a measure in its own right, un- 
cluttered and unfuzzed by the issues at 
stake in the feed grain bill. Would the 
Senator be willing to give the amend- 
ment that kind of consideration? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
for his observation. I know he is cogni- 
zant of the fact that, in a recent report, 
our bill was opposed by all the agencies 
of the Government, and that the pros- 
pects of its passage seem to be rather re- 
mote. 

It seems to me that every possibility 
should be utilized to help the livestock 
industry in the West, as my senior col- 
league has so ably pointed out. There- 
fore, I think it best that the amend- 
ment to be offered to the bill at hand, in 
order that we may have at least two 
strings to our bow. 

I am sure that the committee which 
will handle the bill which we have co- 
sponsored, and which the senior Sena- 
tor has so ably represented, will give it 
full consideration. I am also sure that 
he will do cverything in his power to have 
the bill reported favorably by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McGEE. We are in agreement 
that the measure is of extreme impor- 
tance. I understand the point of the 
Senater’s suggestion, which is that be- 
cause the agencies of the executive de- 
partment have turned thumbs down on 
our bill, this is another way to obtain 
action on the proposal. 

I submit, based on the record of the 
Senate today, that what we shall end 
with in this case is still another “thumbs 
down.” That will only compound our 
difficulty in properly placing the pro- 
posal before the Members of this body 
and the executive agencies, as well. 
That is why I was hopeful that the Sen- 
ator might possibly consider withdrawing 
the amendment. Then we could try to 
approach the problem from another 
direction, in another way, without havy- 
ing et carry the extra implication of a 
further rejection on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I share the concern 
of my colleague; but I have grave doubts 
of any proper consideration of the cattle 
industry at this session of Congress. 
Nevertheless, I intend to work with 
might and main to perfect the proposal. 
I am sure the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming will, too. 

This proposal provides an additional 
opportunity for the Senate to assist the 
cattle and livestock industry of the West. 
In light of that fact, I would have great 
hesitancy in withdrawing the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. McGEE. If I may add this state- 
ment, I wish that we might have a vote 
in the Senate on the question of what 
we shall do for the livestock industry. 
But I submit that that would not be the 
issue if we were to vote on the Senator’s 
amendment at this time. However, I 
understand my colleague’s position and 
his interest in pressing the amendment. 
Under those circumstances, I shall have 
no more to say on the amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Iyield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Again, I congratu- 
late the Senator from Wyoming on 
bringing up a very important issue. If 
my Memory serves me correctly, I believe 
the chairman, in reply to a question, 
stated that there was nothing in the feed 
grain bill which had to be put into effect 
before next Tuesday. On the other hand, 
he said no amendments would be ac- 
cepted because the measure should be 
put into effect. I did not understand 
those two comments, to begin with. 

Secondly, the beef problem, which re- 
lates to the feed grain program, has been 
an urgent one for many months, has it 
not? 

Mr.SIMPSON. It has. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Therefore, it seems 
imperative to me, in connection with the 
statement of the Senator from Wyoming, 
that this measure be brought up as soon 
as possible, so that we may have a de- 
cision as to whether we shall try to take 
action to solve the urgent problem con- 
fronting the livestock industry. I am 
sure that that is what the Senator had 
in mind in calling up the amendment at 
this time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The Senator from 
Colorado is entirely correct. I did not 
understand the pronouncement made by 
the majority leader, either. By the same 
token, it seems to me that if we can point 
up the problem at this time, in the hope 
that the amendment will be accepted in 
the bill at hand, well and good. If not, 
then at a subsequent hearing on the bill, 
of which the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado is one of the cosponsors, we will 
have pointed up the problem to such an 
extent that there will be more likelihood 
of passing the bill then. I thank the 
Senator from Colorado for his observa- 
tion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I congratu- 
late the Senator upon offering the 
amendment. The livestock industry of 
this country is one of prominence and 
importance. I think its problems are 
pretty well known. 

This is a square-cut issue: Do we wish 
to curtail the industry or not? The 
amendment offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming is a vehicle which 
offers the means of assisting the live- 
stock industry. 

Do we mean it when we say that we 
want to give further protection to the 
livestock industry and livestock re- 
sources in this country? Or do we want 
to do some international hanky-panky 
by letting large amounts of these prod- 
ucts come into our country? That is 
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the issue. Is the administration, for 
State Department trading purposes, re- 
sisting measures such as the one which 
the junior Senator from Wyoming is 
proposing? Is that the real purpose of 
opposing the amendment? It looks as 
though it might be. 

The junior Senator from Wyoming is 
to be commended for offering the 
amendment. In the interest of the 
livestock industry of the country, I be- 
lieve the amendment should be adopted. 

If the amendment were adopted by 
the Senate and if there were found to be 
objection to it, for various reasons, there 
is no reason why that situation could 
not be taken care of in conference, if 
there were sound objection to the amend- 
ment. This is not the alpha and omega. 
I believe the Senator from Wyoming has 
a good amendment, and I believe it is one 
in which the livestock producers are 
vitally interested. 

So it is rather specious to argue, “Let 
us do this at some other time.” Mr. 
President, now is the time for Senators 
to vote on this amendment; so the argu- 
ment, Oh, we will do it some other time” 
does not constitute a very strong reed on 
which to lean. We have been discussing 
this subject for some time, and I think 
the Senator from Wyoming is entitled to 
have his amendment adopted. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa. 

I also point out that the precipitate 
action taken on this bill is anathema to 
the cattlemen of the West. It is one of 
their hopes that this amendment will be 
attached to the bill. I have yet to under- 
stand the reason for the haste. In one 
breath we are told that it is because the 
wheat referendum will come up on May 
21, but in the next breath it is said that 
it is not necessary to have the bill passed 
by that time. 

By the same token, the Senator from 
Iowa will recall that in the 87th Con- 
gress, when the peril-point amendment 
to protect the producers of the West was 
taken up, it was rejected by a slim 
margin. 

This is an opportunity to promote the 
livestock industry of the West, which so 
sorely needs protection; and I will leave 
no stone unturned in that connection. 
It is the one industry in the West which 
has operated without subsidy and which 
has governed itself with precision and 
with great astuteness. 

I appreciate the comments of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. He comes from a great 
State which is very busy with the 
processing of our western cattle. As he 
knows, many of our cattle are sent to 
Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes, the cattle 
industry is, indeed, one of the remaining 
industries which operates on the philos- 
ophy of private enterprise and free en- 
terprise, and thus can stand on its own 
feet, whereas in the Government there 
are some who think that is a bad thing, 
and think the term “private enterprise” 
is a reproach, and believe it necessary 
for the Government to have control, and 
believe it necessary that there be Gov- 
ernment manipulation. 

However, I still think the majority of 
the American people realize that private 
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enterprise and private initiative built 
this country—although on occasion they 
do not have a voice in making the deter- 
minations. 5 

Mr. President, I commend the Senator 
from Wyoming on his amendment. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I join my colleague in 
hoping that Senators will have an op- 
portunity to stand up and vote on the 
question of helping the cattle industry. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
that opportunity is provided by this 
amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. I should like to know 
whether, if the amendment is adopted, 
we shall have the cooperation of those 
who are interested in helping the cattle 
industry, so that a favorable blow may 
be struck for the benefit of the cattlemen 
of the West. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
that is one of the forensic devices used 
on this floor, as the Senator knows, in 
the hope of embarrassing the other side. 

Mr. McGEE. I am only working for 
the cattle industry; I am not trying to 
embarrass anyone. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. This bill is a 
feed grains bill in its entirety, in all of 
its four corners, and I believe it is the 
worst agricultural bill ever proposed to 
the American people—for various rea- 
sons, including the fantastic discretion 
given to the Secretary of Agriculture un- 
der the proposed alteration of existing 
laws, and so forth. 

If the bill is to be passed—regardless 
of whether I shall vote for it—it should 
be made as good a bill as possible, even 
though at the time of passage I may 
not approve of the bill in its entirety. 

Mr. McGEE. Then would it be fair 
to conclude, in terms of priorities, that a 
vote for the cattle industry in general, 
by means of the amendment my col- 
league is sponsoring, would very likely 
be repudiated by a vote against the bill as 
a whole? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Not at all. I 
think a vote on the amendment of the 
Senator from Wyoming will be a direct 
vote on the interests of the cattle in- 
dustry. If the amendment is made a 
part of a generally bad bill, then Sen- 
ators must determine whether, finally, 
they wish to vote for the entire bill. 

But on the merits of the amendments 
as they come up, each amendment stands 
on its own feet. 

This amendment does not necessarily 
control the bill one way or the other; 
but I hope the amendment is made a part 
of the bill, so that if the bill does pass, 
it will be better than it otherwise would 
have been. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I assure the Senator 
from Wyoming that if the bill is satis- 
factorily amended, I shall certainly vote 
for it. 

Mr. McGEE. So, if the bill is amended 
in the interests of the cattle industry, 
that will induce the Senator from Ver- 
mont to vote for the bill? 
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Mr. AIKEN. Undoubtedly it would be 
a good beginning to have such a satisfac- 
tory amendment added to the bill. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I should like to ask 
whether my colleague intends to vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. McGEE. I shall vote for the 
amendment, and I also intend to vote 
for the feed grains bill. I favor the 
feed grains bill, no matter whether this 
amendment is adopted or rejected. 
However, I should like to have this 
amendment made the law of the land. 
But I am afraid—because of the atmos- 
phere which has been disclosed by the 
votes taken thus far—that this amend- 
ment will go down the drain; and I 
would not like to see another black mark 
on the prospects of developing a positive 
profile, in view of the importance of the 
cattle industry. 

Mr. SIMPSON. If my colleague will 
use his persuasiveness among the Sen- 
ators on his side of the aisle, I am sure 
the amendment will be adopted, and thus 
we can make a positive contribution to 
the important cattle industry of the 
West. 

Mr. McGEE. I think that would be a 
valuable contribution, and I hope my 
colleague will be equally persuasive 
among all Senators on his side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Wyoming will yield 
to me, I could propose three or four 
amendments which, if adopted, would 
persuade me to vote for the bill. But 
those amendments would have to be 
adopted first, before I would find the bill 
acceptable. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Wyoming will yield to me, 
I am sure that if the “cattlemen” on 
both sides of the aisle will vote for this 
amendment, it will be adopted; and then 
we shall have an improved bill which we 
can support. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to add an 
expression of my congratulations to the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. Stmpson] for having offered this 
most desirable amendment. I speak as 
one who expects to vote for the feed- 
grains bill; but I realize that in many of 
the States, livestock comprises a greater 
source of income than does the grain or 
corn that is produced in the fields and 
that is covered in the pending bill. In 
my own State, substantially more than 
70 percent of our farm income comes 
from livestock. 

In reading the amendment, I was 
hopeful that there might be in it, as well, 
a provision to protect the sheep raisers 
against the unconscionable imports of 
lamb. But I realize that we cannot 
solve all the problems by means of one 
amendment. 

I think this amendment would be an 
excellent start in the right direction, and 
I certainly hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 
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I see no logic in the argument used 
by some Senators on the other side of 
the aisle who suggest that the calendar 
should be the main factor to be con- 
sidered when voting on feed grains legis- 
lation but that time is of no importance 
whatever when it comes to voting on 
livestock. I believe we should vote for 
these amendments when we have an op- 
portunity to do so. So when a good 
amendment comes along, such as the one 
I had before the Senate a year ago, is 
before the Senate, I am not at all im- 
pressed when some Senators say, “Do 
not vote for this amendment, for the 
time is not right.” 

Why do we not look at the merits of 
legislation? Why do we not consider 
the facts, the needs, and the problems 
more than we do the hourglass, the 
calendar, and the clock on the wall? I 
do not propose to be pushed into either 
@ yes or a no vote on farm legislation 
based solely on the issue of timing. Ibe- 
lieve the right time to vote for whatever 
is right is when the opportunity to vote 
presents itself. I hope that Senators will 
vote their convictions on the proposed 
cattle legislation, which would do some- 
thing very important to help the live- 
stock industry, and not try to hide be- 
hind the calendar or conceal themselves 
behind the clock on the wall. This may 
be our only opportunity this session to 
do something constructive to protect 
cattlemen against the colossal imports 
which have done so much to drive down 
livestock prices in the cattle producing 
area of America. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I have 
never heard so many good ideas ex- 
pressed on the floor of the Senate in 1 
day. But bills have not been introduced 
to accomplish those results. I wonder if 
the emergency arose overnight. The 
cattlemen have been suffering from im- 
ports for along while. Why have we not 
received measures to accomplish a rem- 
edy? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from Wy- 
oming pointed to one measure we sup- 
ported which was lost by one vote last 
year. We now have an opportunity to 
move in. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. We are confronted with 
a serious decline in cattle prices in 
America. It is not something that hap- 
pened 5 years or 10 years or 2 years ago. 
It has been happening during the past 
few months at an accelerated rate. This 
is our first opportunity to tie an amend- 
ment to proposed farm legislation which 
would do something to remedy the situ- 
ation. I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. I speak as one who will vote 
to correct the mistakes of last year 
created through passage of an utterly 
unworkable feed grains bill, not because 
of the hour, the day, or the date, but 
because there is need to remedy a prob- 
lem of feed grains farmers as well as 
those engaged in the cattle industry. I 
vigorously opposed the feed grains bill 
which we adopted a year ago. Isaid then 
it was unconscionable, unjust, and uneco- 
nomic. I continue to hold to those con- 
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victions. This is our first—perhaps our 
only chance to undo the damage to 
corn and feed grains farmers that we 
created and projected a year ago. So, of 
course, I shall vote for this substitute 
for an utterly unwise and unjust feed 
grains program. However, I do not de- 
sire to be labeled as one interested only 
in protecting the feed grains farmers and 
not giving a continental about what 
happens to the cattlemen. I hope the 
Simpson amendment is adopted. It will 
greatly improve the pending bill. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota for his pertinent ob- 
servations, which are certainly born of 
his years of experience in the Senate. 
I hope other Senators will see the situ- 
ation as clearly as does the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
how much time I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGovern in the chair). The Senator 
from Wyoming has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I re- 
serve that time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from a press release of the Secretary of 
Agriculture of April 3 be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. It touches on the 
subject under debate. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INFORMATION REGARDING MEAT IMPORTS 


Imports of beef have sometimes been cited 
as a cause of the price break for fed steers 
and heifers. The report finds no evidence 
that this is true. It names two reasons. 
One is that although total beef imports for 
1962 were at record levels, almost all was 
of manufacturing beef together with some 
canned beef. Very little high grade fed 
beef was imported. Yet the price decline 
was confined to fed cattle. Prices of cow 
beef and of slaughter cows, with which beef 
imports compete, have been little affected. 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
called on to take steps to restrict imports 
of beef. Aside from the fact that evidence 
does not point to imports as causing the 
price decline, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has no authority to limit imports for eco- 
nomic reasons. His authority over imports 
of meat and live animals is confined to in- 
spection, sanitation and other requirements 
to prevent the dissemination of livestock 
diseases, and to insure that imported meat 
is fit human consumption. 

Information extracted from publication 
entitled “The Current and Prospective Cattle 
Situation” (ERS, pp. 12-13, April 1963): 

“The United States, once a net exporter of 
beef, has been a net importer for several 
decades. Imports of beef and veal in 1962 
totaled a record 1.4 billion pounds (carcass 
weight equivalent). This was equivalent to 
nearly 9 percent of U.S. production of beef 
and veal. In addition, 1,250,000 head of cat- 
tle and calves were imported. 

“Of the beef and veal imports, 86 percent 
was boneless beef for manufacturing; an- 
other 9 percent was canned beef. Very little 
bone-in or chilled beef or veal was imported. 

“These products supplement U.S. produc- 
tion by supplying lower grade processing 
meat, which we have not been producing 
in large enough quantities to meet our grow- 
ing demand. Such imports are chiefly a 
supplement to the domestic supply of cow 
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beef, and as the chart indicates, are rela- 
tively large when cow slaughter is low and 
vice versa. Thus, the volume of these im- 
ports tends to vary with the cycle—cow 
slaughter tends to decline when cattle in- 
ventories are increasing and rise when 
herds are being reduced. For example, im- 
ports of beef were cut about in half between 
1951 and 1955. 

“While the volume of imports does have 
an influence on the price of certain grades 
and classes of cattle slaughtered primarily 
for processing beef, it is not an important 
factor affecting the price of our high-quality 
beef and hence the prices of fed cattle. In 
the third quarter of 1962, when fed cattle 
prices had their most rapid increase of the 
year, imports of processing beef were up 56 
percent from the second quarter of 1962 and 
35 percent from the third quarter a year 
earlier. Imports decreased 2 percent from 
November to December and 33 percent from 
December to January. Imports this Janu- 
ary also were 14 percent under imports in 
January 1962, partly as a result of the dock 
strike.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming desires 
to use his remaining 4 minutes? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I have 
reserved the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator may 
use it now because it is my intention to 
make a point of order. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I make 
one last observation. If I can procure 
the valued assistance of the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming in getting as many 
votes on his side of the aisle as I shall 
endeavor to do on my side, I am sure 
the amendment will be adopted without 
difficulty. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order that the pending 
amendment is not germane. The subject 
matter of the amendment should origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives, 
and then it should be referred to the 
Senate Committee on Finance. I there- 
fore make the point of the order that 
the amendment is out of order. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has no time in which to make 
a unanimous-consent request, unless 
some Senator has yielded to him. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator 
has time remaining which he may use 
for a quorum call if he so desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator yielded back his remaining time. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thought the Senator 
reserved his remaining time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. No; I yielded it back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is prepared to rule on the point of 
order of the Senator from Louisiana. 
The unanimous-consent agreement con- 
tains a provision requiring germaneness 
of amendments. The bill would extend 
the feed-grain program. It has no re- 
lationship to the Tariff Act of 1930 or 
rates of duty. Moreover, under the 
Constitution of the United States, mat- 
ters affecting revenue must originate in 
the House of Representatives. There- 
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ahi the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A re- 
quest for the yeas and nays is not in 
order. The Senator can appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair, if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

Now I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Inasmuch as the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming yielded back his 
time, he ought not now to be punished 
for doing so and told that because he 
yielded back his remaining time, he may 
not Eon the absence of a quorum. 

ING OFFICER. The 
PV bir Ie from Wyoming has 30 minutes 
on his appeal from the ruling of the 
Ch 


air. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am not challenging 
the ruling of the Chair, but I do appeal 
to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] to consider the fact that the 
Senator from Wyoming yielded back his 
time and now is being punished in his 
effort to have a quorum call. Why does 
not the Senator from Louisiana yield to 
him a minute to suggest the absence of 
a quorum? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has ap- 
pealed the ruling of the Chair and he 
has 30 minutes in which he can have a 
quorum call. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state his point of order. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask the Chair whether 
or not, when a Senator has yielded back 
the remainder of his time, it is in order 
for him to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He may do it on 
his own time. 

Mr. MILLER. The question is whether 
he may do so once he has yielded back 
his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that once time has been yielded back, 
the Senator may not suggest the absence 
of a quorum at that point because he 
has no time even to make the suggestion 
of the absence of a quorum. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming now has 30 minutes 
on his appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair, and he has suggested the absence 
of a quorum, the time for which will 
come out of the time available to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 
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Mr. MILLER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What is the 
basis for the ruling that the Senator has 
30 minutes on the appeal? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous agreement, 1 hour is allotted 
to any amendment, 30 minutes on each 
side, including an appeal. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the 
unanimous-consent agreement specifi- 
cally contain a reference to appeals from 
rulings of the Chair and limitations on 
the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does 
contain such a provision. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceeding under the quorum call may 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to submit, in support of the appeal from 
the ruling by the Chair, the situation 
which confronted the Senate yesterday. 
I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 8457, the colloquy which ensued 
among the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hotianp], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis], and the majority leader: 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, will the Senator 
explain what he means by “germane amend- 
ments” within the purview of the proposed 


unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. HoLLAND. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HoLLAND: The majority leader yielded 
to a request by me that the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement contain the usual provision 
confining the amendments to those germane 
to the subject matter of the bill. That was 
not a suggestion by the majority leader; it 
was suggested by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. Curtis. Let me ask whether an amend- 
ment dealing with agricultural imports is 


germane. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. In my opinion, it is, with- 


Mr. HoLLAaND. I made my suggestion when 
it was suggested from some sources that 
various civil rights amendments would be 
offered to the bill. I thought they would 
run far afield, and would defeat the purpose 
which some of us have to have the bill 
passed sometime this week. 

Mr. Curtis. Let me ask whether it is the 
intent of the Senator from Florida, who 
takes responsibility for this part of the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement, that 
any amendment dealing with agricultural 
imports, pricing, marketing, and so forth, 
would be considered germane. 

Mr. HoLLAND. My feeling is that any 
amendment dealing with feed grains or 
wheat or with their products would be held 
to be germane. 

Mr. Curtis. I am not indulging in playing 
games. I will state exactly what my two 
amendments are. One of them deals with 
imports. The other one is to attach, as an 
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amendment, a proposal I have espoused for a 
number of years and which, in one form or 
another, has been passed by the Senate sev- 
eral times. It deals with industrial uses of 
agricultural surpluses. 


I invite attention to amendment No. 
$0, which the Senator from Nebraska 
submitted. It had nothing to do with 
any agriculture except livestock. 

After that colloquy the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hotianp] said: 

Mr. HoLLAND. I think the Chair is the only 
one who can rule on the question of ger- 
maneness. I have no opinion on that mat- 
ter, other than to state that I hope those 
amendments will be held to be germane. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is my hope that the 
Senate will hold that the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Srpson] is ger- 
mane. It is clear it was not the intent 
either of the Senate or of the Senator 
who propounded the unanimous-consent 
request to change the rules of the Senate. 
The intent of the Senator, as stated by 
him, was to exclude in this particular 
instance matters totally foreign to agri- 
culture; specifically, he did not wish to 
have civil rights questions entered. 

It is true that, out of an abundance 
of caution, at the suggestion of the 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], I asked 
unanimous consent that my amend- 
ment, which has already been sent to 
the desk, be considered as germane. But 
even without that I obtained the clear 
understanding from the colloquy which 
has been read to the Senate that any 
amendment would be considered ger- 
mane which dealt with the central 
theme of agriculture, feed grains, wheat, 
and their products. What are their 
products? Their products are livestock. 
That was the intent of the Senate as it 
appeared to the junior Senator from 
Nebraska. I hope the Senator will pre- 
vail in his effort to cause the Senate so 
to hold. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

It is a disappointing thing to find that 
some members of the majority party in 
the U.S. Senate would punish the live- 
stock industry of the West, even hurt it 
and possibly destroy it, because of some 
parliamentary tactic. I can only say 
that the junior Senator from Wyoming 
is seeking to represent his constituency 
of the great State of Wyoming, one of 
the great livestock-producing States of 
America. 

I appreciate the comments by the 
Senator from Nebraska. I can only say 
that the amendment which the Senator 
offered earlier today, and for which I 
voted, would have been a good amend- 
ment to add to this bill, which has been 
so precipitately brought before the U.S. 
Senate and is being rushed through in 
such fashion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I invite attention to 
this question from the RECORD: 

Mr. Curtis. Let me ask whether an amend- 
ment dealing with agricultural imports is 
germane. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 


The distinguished majority leader. 
In my opinion, it is, without question. 


Upon that basis, I did not object to 
the unanimous-consent request, because 
of the statement that an amendment 
dealing with agricultural imports would 
be held as germane. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I think it would be very 
unfortunate if this very important 
amendment should be disposed of on the 
basis of a pure technicality. I suggest 
that, if one looks at the Recorp, it will 
be very interesting to discover that some 
Senators who would indicate approval of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wyoming voted against the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska. If I deduce the meaning of 
the two amendments, they are almost 
identical. Granted that there may be 
a slight difference in what the Senator 
from Wyoming has included in his 
amendment, the basic purpose of each 
amendment was to protect our impor- 
tant livestock industry. 

How anyone could support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming after 
having voted against the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska is something 
which I suggest involves a little explain- 


ing. 

I think it is very unfortunate that a 
point of order has to be made to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, because if there were to be a roll- 
call, it would be very interesting to see 
whether there was consistent support or 
consistent opposition to these two 
amendments. They are so close that I 
do not know how a Senator could vote 
against one and support the other, or 
vote for one and not support the other. 

If for no other reason than that the 
Senator from Nebraska had considera- 
tion of his amendment, and in view of 
the statements he has quoted from the 
Recorp, the Senator from Wyoming 
ought to prevail in his appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I call 
again for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Unfortunately, I 
have been absent from the Chamber 
briefly. If the Senator from Wyoming 
is agreeable, I would appreciate it if he 
would withdraw his appeal from the rul- 
ing of the Chair, which I think was in 
large part quite accurate, and allow his 
amendment to be submitted to a vote. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I yield to the sug- 
gestion of the distinguished majority 
leader. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I make this re- 
quest because I understand something I 
said yesterday to the Senator from Ne- 
braska was quoted—and I am sure ex- 
actly—and on that basis a misunder- 
standing may have occurred. If I 
correctly understand what the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming 
covers, it has to do with tariffs. While 
his amendment, as I understand it, is 
tied up with matters agricultural, I 
point out that tariffs, as a matter of 
course, procedure, and precedent are 
considered primarily by the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. But in view 
of the fact that it was possibly my fault 
that this misunderstanding developed, 
I hope it will be possible to have a vote; 
and I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding the ruling of the Chair, 
a vote be had immediately on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, am 
I correct in stating that the majority 
leader not only suggests, apparently, 
that the appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair be withdrawn, but that the rul- 
ing be vacated, in order to clear the way 
for a vote on the amendment of the 
Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That was included 
in the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have no 
objection. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Wyoming if he 
has any additional comments to make 
before the Senate proceeds to vote on 
the amendment. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Only this: I want to 
thank the distinguished majority leader 
for his patience and his judgment. He 
has always been eminently fair, and I 
appreciate it very much. With that un- 
derstanding, however, I certainly sub- 
scribe to the Senator’s request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
aa He speaks like a neighbor, which 

e is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back all my 
time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In line with the com- 
ment addressed to the Chair by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, do I correctly under- 
stand that the Recor will reflect that 
the ruling of the Chair has been com- 
pletely vacated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The ruling has been 
vacated, and the point of order with- 
drawn. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, am I to understand that this is a 
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proposal to place a tariff on certain com- 
modities? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would not 
that be a revenue measure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
was one of the grounds on which the 
point of order was originally raised. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point 
to which I address myself is this: Does 
not the Constitution require that reve- 
nue bills originate in the House? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
was the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If this meas- 
ure was not a revenue bill when it origi- 
nated there, under the Constitution can 
the Senate make a revenue bill out of 
a bill which originated in the House but 
was not a revenue bill when it originated 
there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
amendment be agreed to and the bill 
passed, the House could take appropriate 
action thereon. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is not this vote, in 
effect, a vote on a question of constitu- 
tionality that is raised? Such a ques- 
tion has to be submitted to the Senate, 
anyway, for its vote by a majority vote. 
The Senator from Florida was not on the 
floor when all this proceeding began, 
but if there is some question as to its 
regularity it could easily turn into a 
decision on a constitutional question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe I was 
partly to blame for the situation which 
arose, while I happened to be out of the 
Chamber, based on a statement I had 
made. I thought this was the best way 
out of an embarrassing situation, so I 
made the unanimous-consent request. 
I trust the Senator from Florida, with 
his usual graciousness and cooperation, 
will let us proceed to a vote. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly shall, but 
it seems to me we are voting on whether 
this is a constitutional question properly 
raised. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
SımPson]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. If 
he were present and voting he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Therefore I with- 
hold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WII. 
LIAMS], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
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YARBOROUGH] are absent on official 
business, 


I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre] is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Wittrams] and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Musxie] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Maine 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town] are necessarily absent. 

The pair of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Drrxsen] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Attorr] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxre]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Maine would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 58, as follows: 


[No. 77 Leg.] 
YEAS—31 

Aiken Hickenlooper Mundt 
Beall Pearson 
Bennett Inouye uty 

Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Carlson Kuchel altonstall 
Church Lausche Simpson 
Cotton Long, Mo. Smith 

Symington 
Dominick Mechem Thurmond 
Fong Miller 
Goldwater Morton 
NAYS—58 
Anderson Gore McNamara 
Bartlett Gruening Metcalf 
Bayh Hart Monroney 
Bible Hartke Nelson 
Brewster Hill Neuberger 
B Holland Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Proxmire 
Cannon Javits Ribicoff 
Case Johnston Robertson 
Clark Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Cooper Keatin Scott 
Dodd Kefauver Sparkman 
Douglas Kennedy Stennis 
Eastland Long, La. Talmadge 
Edmondson Magnuson Williams, Del. 
Ellender McCarthy Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 

McGovern 

Fulbright McIntyre 
NOT VOTING—11 
Allott Morse Tower 
Dirksen Moss Williams, N.J. 
Hayden Muskie Yarborough 
Mansfield Smathers 
So Mr. SmPrson’s amendment was 

rejected. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 75 and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the bill it is proposed to add a new 
section as follows: 

Sec. 5. Section 339(a) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end of paragraph 
(1) thereof a new sentence as follows: “In 
no event shall the Secretary designate soy- 
beans as a crop not in surplus supply under 
the provisions of clause (1) of the first sen- 
tence of this paragraph.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on my 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
bill, considerable attention is given to 
the crop of wheat. Lest some of the 
implications of the bill be overlooked, I 
think it well to point out that in section 
339(a) (1) of Public Law 87-703, the Food 
and Agricultural Act of 1962, a very im- 
portant provision appears. It reads as 
follows: 

During any year in which marketing quotas 
for wheat are in effect, the producers on any 
farm (except a new farm receiving an allot- 
ment from the reserve for new farms) on 
which any crop is produced on acreage re- 
quired to be diverted from the production 
of wheat shall be subject to a penalty on 
such crop, in addition to any marketing 
quota penalty applicable to such crops, as 
provided in this subsection unless— 


And this is the important provision— 

(1) the crop is designated by the Secre- 
tary as one which is not in surplus supply 
and will not be in surplus supply if it is per- 
mitted to be grown on the diverted acreage, 
or as one the production of which will not 
substantially impair the purpose of the re- 
quirements of this section. 


That seems like a rather innocuous lit- 
tie provision. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has been given discretion to de- 
termine that certain crops can be grown 
on the diverted acreage if he reaches 
the conclusion that either the crop is 
not in surplus, or that by permitting the 
growing of crops on the acreage there 
will not be surplusage. But the nice 
question is, What is a surplus? 

I pointed out last year during a debate 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] on the feed grain bill, and in 
connection with feed grains themselves, 
that we had not yet been told what 
would be the target or objective of crops 
so far as the Secretary of Agriculture 
was concerned. In other words, what 
good was it to talk about a surplus unless 
we knew what our requirements were? 

I stated that it was futile to talk 
about surpluses unless we knew what 
our requirements were; that once the 


the requirements as of that time. 
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As of now we have not been given a 
firm estimate of the requirements for 
national defense and for other purposes 
by the Secretary of Agriculture with re- 
spect to feed grains. Most assuredly, 
we have not been given any statement 
of requirements with respect to soy- 
beans. So the question arises whether 
the Secretary of Agriculture might pos- 
sibly decide that soybeans could be 
grown on the diverted acres. 

When one reads the Federal Register 
for Tuesday, May 7, page 4568, to learn 
what the Secretary of Agriculture has 
in mind with respect to crops that can 
be grown on diverted acres, he finds in 
the proposed regulation for the wheat 
diversion program for 1964 and 1965 the 
statement: 

In accordance with law, the Secretary will 
designate crops which may be planted for 
harvest in lieu of conservation uses in an 
amendment to this paragraph. 


That amendment has not yet been 
forthcoming. This gives cause for con- 
cern as to what the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has in mind. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is re- 
ferring to the growing of soybeans on 
diverted acreage? 

Mr. On diverted acres 
under the wheat program; that is 
correct. 

This provision could be interpreted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture—and it is 
my understanding that representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture so inter- 
pret it—that the Secretary could auth- 
orize the planting of soybeans for harvest 
on the diverted acres. 

Those in the Department of Agricul- 
ture have been trying to minimize this 
matter by saying that if this were done, 
it would not involve any payments. 
However, that is not the point, 

The vital issue is that the diverted 
wheat acres could well end up in soy- 
beans, thus paving the way for a surplus 
of soybeans and thus undermining the 
soybean economy, which has been getting 
along very well up to now without con- 
trols, and is so important to the farmers 
in the Corn Belt. 

I suggest that this is a “sleeper” pro- 
vision in the Wheat Act which the ad- 
ministration has been careful to avoid 
bringing to the attention of the public; 
and, if reports are correct, this is another 
ace in the hole which the administra- 
tion might well draw out just prior to the 
wheat referendum on May 21. All the 
Secretary of Agriculture would have to 
do would be to decide, just before the 
referendum, that soybeans would be pre- 
mitted on wheat acreages, and then a 
direct influence on the participants would 
be brought into being. It would only be 
necessary for word to get around that 
that was what the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture had in mind; and such word has 
been getting around. 

‘There has been a long history of having 
production-control programs in one com- 
modity and diverting that acreage to 
other commodities. 
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As a result, we have had serious 
trouble. Over the years, much of the 
shift out of cotton and wheat has gone 
into feed grains production, to the eco- 
nomic detriment of the entire Corn Belt. 
And if past actions are any indication, 
the administration is sure to use this 
provision as a vehicle to attain a certain 
end; namely, a favorable vote in the 
wheat referendum. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
eliminate soybeans from being desig- 
nated as a crop not in surplus under the 
provisions of the wheat program. It 
would effectively stymie any tampering 
with soybean plantings, one of the most 
important crops, not only in Iowa, but 
in all of the Midwest. 

Soybean prospective acreages for 1963 
are the highest on record—4-percent 
more than last year, and 22-percent 
above average. The Crop Reporting 
Board of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that acreages will be close 
to 30 million—or, to be exact, 29,896,000. 
The harvested acreage this year will, as 
a result, be considerably above the 27,- 
857,000 acres of last year. 

Mr. President, I have before me a 
table, from the Crop Reporting Board 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
setting forth the planted acreage and the 
harvested acreage for soybeans in 1960, 
1961, and 1962, and the planted acreage 
in 1963, and also a similar table with 
respect to my State of Iowa. I ask 
unanimous consent that the tables be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Planted and harvested acreage, soybeans, 
United States 


Planted 
1200 24, 449, 000 
1901... Leone 28, 815, 000 
3068. Soe ehde a cckck ace nedbee 28, 703, 000 
r nnn nonce 29, , 000 
Harvested 
---- 23, 655, 000 
1961.. ~~ 27, 008, 000 
1962.. -- 27, 857, 000 
i O ENE T : a Sccannaees 
1 Indicated. 


Source: Crop production, March 1963, 
Crop Reporting Board, SRS, USDA, 

Soybean prospective acreage for 1963 would 
be the highest on record. Four percent more 
than last year and 22 percent average. 


IOWA 

Acreage planted: 
1900 % 2 —— 2, 543, 000 
1 — R 3, 452, 000 
190 VSA — —— 3, 415, 000 
11177 A e 3, 586, 000 

Acreage harvested 
10 00 ů HR H R ne 2, 528, 000 
100I seek — 3, 405, 000 
pL REE a Bape eae ese 3, 405, 000 
1 Indicated. 


Source: Crop production, March 1961, 1962, 
1963, AMS, Crop Reporting Board, USDA; 
Annual Crop Summary, December 1961, 1962, 
Agricultural Statistics, 1961. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the Feed 
Grains Act we are now considering is a 
proper vehicle for an amendment such 
as this one, which would prohibit soy- 
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beans from being planted on diverted 
acres, in the event the wheat program 
being voted on on May 21 becomes effec- 
tive by means of having two-thirds of 
those who vote in the referendum vote 
“yes,” because, as I have pointed out, in 
the main bill much attention is given 
to the subject of wheat. 

Soybeans have become what is known 
as a wonder crop. They started out be- 
ing grown in Iowa and Illinois primarily, 
and now they are grown in most every 
State, including heavy production in the 
Southern States, where normally cotton 
is king. The acreage has increased dra- 
matically, the yields have also increased, 
the prices have been good, and the con- 
sumption has kept pace with production. 
One reason why soybeans is a wonder 
crop is that it has not been subject to 
Government controls and the outlays for 
its use have not been hindered by such 
controls. 

Unfortunately, Secretary Freeman un- 
wisely raised the support price for soy- 
beans from $1.85 a bushel to $2.25 a bush- 
el shortly after he first came into office. 
That misguided action caused an abnor- 
mally large increase in production; and 
it was not until many months afterward 
that the price was restored to what it 
was just before the Secretary of Agri- 
culture took that action. 

The only reason why the price has not 
been worse, as a result of that action, 
is that we have had a substantial in- 
crease in the disposal of these crops 
under Public Law 480, and that has kept 
soybeans out of trouble. 

Nevertheless, soybean growers had 
warned the Secretary of Agriculture not 
to increase the support price of soybeans, 
because they foresaw the difficulty which 
eventually followed. 

I should like to point out that some 
statements have been made about the 
fact that the stocks of soybean crops in 
the hands of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration are not large. For example, I 
hold in my hand a table from the Soy- 
bean Division of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, showing that as of December 31, 
1962, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
inventory of soybeans was 36,710,649 
bushels, whereas on April 1 of this year 
that quantity was down to only 8,397,000 
bushels. That indicates a very substan- 
tial drop from December 31, 1962, to 
April 1, 1963; but the point is that the 
carryover should be figured from De- 
cember 31 of one year to December 31 of 
the following year. In that connection, 
I invite attention to the fact that on 
December 31, 1960, the soybean inventory 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was only 4,492,485 bushels; and then, 
after the Secretary of Agriculture took 
the action which he did, over the protests 
of the soybean industry, 2 years later the 
soybean inventory of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had increased to 36,- 
710,649 bushels, as I have already stated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this table be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 


1963 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Soybeans in inventory of CCC 


Dec. 31, 1960: 
Quantity (bushels) 4, 492, 485 
nA ET |. aioe aR S $10, 600, 637 
Dec. 31, 1962: 
Quantity (bushels) 36, 710, 649 
% $87, 433, 168 
Apr. 1, 1963: 
Quantity (bushels) 8, 397, 000 
c —— $18, 725, 310 


Sources: USDA, CCC Operating Results 
and Status of CCC, Price-Support Program, 
Feb. 12, 1963, Feb. 1, 1961; Mr., Gazelle, 
USDA, Soybeans Division. 

As of April 1, 1963, soybeans under price- 
support loan included: 52,944,000 bushels, 
current crop, and 9,650,000 bushels, prior 
crops, for a total of 62,594,000 bushels, valued 
at $139,584,620. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
are, of course, important; and if the 
Government is paying storage costs on 
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them, that factor is also to be taken 
into account. However, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks are only a part 
of the overall picture. 

There are stocks on the farms, in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation pro- 
grams, and in the various mills, eleva- 
tors, and warehouses; and I should like 
to point out that as of January 1 of this 
year, the total stocks of soybeans on 
hand in all these areas amounted to 
527,691,000 bushels. On April 1, that had 
been reduced to 343,588,000 bushels; but 
that is still a very substantial inventory; 
and it can be anticipated that it will be 
substantially added to by the time the 
soybean crop has been harvested. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a table which 
sets forth the figures from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Crop Reporting 
Board, which I have just cited. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Stocks of soybeans 


1 Estimates of the rop Report: 
3 Owned by CCC + yy te 
included in the estimates by 


and stored in bins or Seis storages owned or controlled by CCC; other CCC-owned grain is 


tions. 
+ All off-farm storages not otherwise designated, including flour mills, terminal elevators, and processing plants. 


Source: USDA, Statistical Reporting Service, Crop Re 
All Positions,” Jan. 24, 1962, Jan. 24, 1963, and Apr. 26, 1 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in this 
connection I wish to point out that there 
appeared in the Soybean Digest for April 
1963, in the section entitled Editor's 
Desk,” an editorial by George M. Strayer 
in regard to the soybean outlook. I read 
from the editorial: 

We will have all the soybeans in 1963 we 
can possibly use to advantage. The soybean 
acreage this year will be determined by the 
cotton program, the feed grain program, the 
winter kill of winter grain crops, the wheat 
program, the lack of returns from the oat 
crop. Support level, whether placed at $2.25 
or $2.50, would have had very little effect on 
acreage. In my opinion the increase in soy- 
bean acreage will be larger than the 1.2 mil- 
lion acres indicated in the March 1 planting 
intentions report. 

But if it turns out to be a 1.2-million-acre 
increase, and if we have normal weather and 
a 725-million-bushel crop, when you add a 
40-million-bushel carryover to it you have 
765 million bushels of available soybeans. 
Balance against it a 175-million-bushel ex- 
port, a fantastic 450-million-bushel crush, 
30 million bushels for seed and farm disap- 
pearance, and you still come up to a 100- 
million-bushel carryover. And that is the 
maximum, in your editor’s estimation, that 
we can ever afford to carry. 


Mr. President, I suggest that those 
facts, coming from the industry itself, 
indicate that any tampering with the 
soybean crops or acreage by permitting 
the growing of the crops on diverted 
acres under the wheat program would 


g Board, Washington, D.C., “Stocks of Grains in 


cause catastrophe in this heretofore 
highly successful crop. Adoption of my 
amendment would take any discretion 
from the hands of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to abuse the situation. He now 
has the discretion to set almost any level 
he wishes. As to the level of require- 
ments, that level could be 200 million 
bushels of soybeans, and on that basis 
the Secretary could say that as long 
as we do not have 200 million bushels 
of soybeans, we do not have a surplus 
situation, and therefore we can permit 
the growing of soybeans on diverted 
wheat acres. 

I hope that my amendment will be 
adopted. I think that it is very impor- 
tant to protect a crop area which has 
done well on its own and which has here- 
tofore been free from Government con- 
trols and Government tampering, except 
on the occasion, about 2 years ago, when 
the Government had to meddle in the 
situation and cause trouble. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 13 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MILLER. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the amendment. The amend- 
ment seeks to deal with the wheat law. 
5 d not affect the feed grain law 
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The wheat law that we passed last 
year specifically prevented the Secretary 
of Agriculture from permitting the 
planting of any crop that is in surplus, 
be it soybeans or any other crop, on di- 
verted acres. So in order for soybeans 
to be planted on diverted wheat acres, 
soybeans would necessarily have to be in 
surplus. 

The amendment of my good friend 
from Iowa would take away from the 
Secretary of Agriculture the authority 
to permit the planting of soybeans on 
acreage diverted from wheat when they 
are not in surplus and when their pro- 
duction would in no way impair the 
diversion program. Even though soy- 
beans were in short supply and there 
were a great deal of land on which they 
could be grown, if the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa were 
adopted, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be prevented from allowing the 
growing of soybeans on any of the di- 
verted acres. I do not believe that any- 
one wishes to take that action. 

I believe that the wheat bill, as we 
drafted it after extended hearings, in- 
cluded a good provision, because the 
purpose of the bill was to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of surplus crops. In order 
to attain that goal, in effect, we provided 
that with respect to all diverted acres 
under the wheat law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be given the right to 
say that any crop that is in surplus 
could not be planted on such diverted 
acres. It is that simple. For my good 
friend from Iowa to deny that right to 
the Secretary might bring about a short- 
age of soybeans. The price might go up. 
I think the discretionary power should be 
left with the Secretary, and I hope the 
provision remains as it is. 

The Secretary has no intention of 
designating soybeans as a crop which 
can be grown on acreage diverted from 
wheat under present circumstances. He 
can not do so when they are in surplus. 
And he should not be prevented from 
doing so when they are in short supply. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to suggest to my good friend from 
Louisiana that it is not quite as simple 
as he would have it appear. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has not given us any 
indication of what he means by surplus. 
If, in the proposed regulations appear- 
ing in the Federal Register from which 
the Senator quoted earlier, the Secretary 
of Agriculture had made a statement of 
requirements for soybean stocks, let us 
say, as of December 31 of each year and 
had, for example, said that the Secretary 
of Agriculture, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of Heaith, Education, and Welfare, and 
other appropriate agencies, made a de- 
termination that 50 million bushels was 
the required carryover of stocks of soy- 
beans, the Senator from Iowa would not 
be so concerned. But the fact is that no 
one knows what a surplus is in the soy- 
bean area. I question if even the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture himself knows. 

The Senator has talked about surplus. 
I ask him what he means by surplus. 
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Is it 50 million, 100 million, or 200 mil- 
lion bushels of soybean stocks? I do not 
believe that anyone has come forward 
with an answer. Until someone does, 
and when the members of the industry 
itself indicate that they are going to 
have all the soybeans that can possibly 
be used and then some, it seems to me 
that we would not be treading on dan- 
gerous grounds by adopting the amend- 
ment. 

If perchance there were some kind of 
catastrophe which would cause a sub- 
stantial difference in the outlook of the 
soybean industry, I am quite confident 
that the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be able to prevail upon the Senate to take 
prompt action to do something about it. 

I am seeking to make sure that the 
Secretary of Agriculture does not abuse 
the discretion we gave him, That is the 


purpose of my amendment. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 11 minutes 


remaining. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I hope that the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa is adopted. I 
oftimes question whether the Secretary 
of Agriculture recognizes what is and 
what is not a surplus. 

As has been pointed out, in the first 
place soybeans has been the wonder 
crop of America. Farmers have made 
money producing that crop without the 
benefit of Government supports. 

In my opinion the Secretary made a 
terrible mistake last year when he arbi- 
trarily raised the support price by 45 to 
50 cents. There was no justification for 
doing so. The ultimate result will be 
that in a year or two we shall have Gov- 
ernment warehouses stored full of soy- 
beans, and the taxpayers will then have 
to finance that load. We are already 
losing millions of dollars on supports of 
soybean oil as the result of the Secre- 
tary’s action last year. We will discuss 
at a later date the manner in which 
some of these disposals are being 
handled. 

What is happening to soybeans today 
and what will continue to happen unless 
we stop it is parallel to what happened 
to butter a few years ago. As a result 
of the lowering of support prices, as 
recommended by Mr. Benson, we had 
reduced the butter supply in Govern- 
ment warehouses down to a very low 
level. For example, on January 31, 1960, 
our inventories of butter were down to 
16 million pounds. On the eve of the 
presidential campaign of 1960, the 
Democratic-controlled Congress, over the 
objections of both Secretary Benson and 
President Eisenhower arbitrarily raised 
the support price of butter and other 
dairy products. In February of 1961, 
Secretary Freeman by Executive order 
again raised the support price of butter 
and dairy products. 

What happened? 

The Government’s inventory of butter 
on January 31, 1960, was 16 million 
pounds. As of March 31 there were 396 
million pounds of butter on hand, which 
is an increase of over 2,000 percent. The 
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taxpayers now have more than $232 mil- 
lion invested in butter stored in Govern- 
ment warehouses. 

With respect to dried milk the increase 
in the past 2 years has been from 81 
million pounds to over 698 million 
pounds. This represents an investment 
of $104 million. 

With respect to cheese, on January 
31, 1961, the Department had no cheese 
at all in Government inventories. As a 
result of raising the support prices on 
these dairy products in early 1961 we 
now have 80 million pounds of cheese in 
Government storage at a cost of nearly 
$30 million of the taxpayers’ money. 

Altogether dairy products now stored 
in Government warehouses aggregate 
some 1,218 million pounds. The cost to 
the taxpayers for this inventory repre- 
2 an investment of over 8400 mil- 

on. 

In addition to this $400 million in- 
ventory, during the past 2 years we have 
sold or given away dairy products upon 
which the Government has taken a loss 
of another 8585 million. Altogether Sec- 
retary Freeman's butter program has 
been a billion-dollar boondoggle. 

Before we commit the soybean pro- 
gram, which heretofore has been a pro- 
fitable one for the farmers, to the same 
trouble—and it is now on the verge of 
getting in trouble because of the in- 
creased support price—we should adopt 
the pending amendment and thereby 
tell the Secretary to stop tinkering with 
the law of supply and demand. The 
American taxpayers cannot afford an- 
other multibillion-dollar New Frontier 
fiasco. 

Let us not bankrupt the soybean 
farmer who without Government inter- 
ference has had a profitable crop. 

The dairy farmer is in trouble. Why? 
Because the dairy program was turned 
into a political football. Let us not make 
this mistake again. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. With respect 
to soybeans, the Senator may agree that 
the evidence is now beginning to appear 
that soybeans are, indeed, getting into 
trouble. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I put into the 
Recorp a couple of days ago the report 
from. the Department of Agriculture 
which showed that whereas on March 
31, 1962, there were about 936 bushels 
of soybeans in storage—bushels, not 
thousands of bushels—on March 31 of 
this year there were some 914 million 
bushels in storage. 

The figures jumped up after the in- 
creased price support program of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. They will go 
on escalating at about that rate, no 
doubt, for the evidence supports that 
contention. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The evi- 
dence supports that statement. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Nine million 
bushels may not be an overwhelming 
amount at the moment, but in one year’s 
time the figure has jumped as a result 
of the Department’s policies. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. In order to maintain 
the artificially high support price for the 
soybean they have been buying soybean 
oil and various other vegetable oils. I 
have available a report, which I will put 
into the Recorp later, with regard to oil 
which is being stored in various ports and 
warehouses throughout the world. They 
have been trying to give it away. The 
countries have been rejecting it even as 
a gift. They do not want it because it is 
in poor condition. Some of it is rancid 
as the result of faulty containers. 

That is a glaring example of very poor 
management. In addition to misman- 
agement, it is an example of what hap- 
pens when a bureaucracy tinkers with 
the law of supply and demand. It 
simply will not work. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Vermont made the point that they 
dumped a lot of the oil on the water, and 
ducks swam on it and got oil on their 
feathers and died. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, 
that is another case of bureaucratic 
fumbling. In the first instance a lot of 
it was bought in poor containers. We 
also found that they had made the con- 
tract with a man who already was on the 
list of the Department of Agriculture 
as being a crook and as a man with whom 
they should not do business, but they 
went ahead and did business with him 
anyway. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague the Senator from Delaware 
for his comments. I think they are quite 
apropos of the problem which I have sug- 
gested may well occur. 

If the record made by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, so far as commodities 
cited by the Senator from Delaware are 
concerned, is any indication of what will 
be the record with respect to determin- 
ing what crops should be grown on di- 
verted acres under the wheat program, 
we have a great deal of trouble ahead of 
us. 

Mr. President, before I yield back the 
remainder of my time I think I ought to 
reemphasize that certain statements are 
being made to the effect that there is 
not a problem so far as soybeans are con- 
cerned, that there is not a surplus, and 
that the outlook is very favorable. These 
statements could well be seized upon as 
an excuse by someone who might wish 
to use the statements to justify desig- 
nating soybeans as a crop which could 
be grown on diverted acres. 

I have already cited the figures re- 
garding the stocks of soybeans. I have 
attempted to point out that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks are 
only one part of the picture. 

I note that in a recent bulletin en- 
titled “The Agricultural Situation” for 
April 1963, volume 47, No. 4, there is a 
caption “Smaller Soybean Carryover in 
Prospect.” Then, when it comes to set- 
ting forth the soybean stocks, the state- 
ment is made that during the period 
October 1962 to March 1963, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation virtually 
liquidated its holdings of 40 million 
bushels of beans. That is a very inter- 
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esting statement. If taken out of con- 
text, one might ignore the fact that 
there are millions of bushels of soybeans 
in other areas of storage besides the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. President, how much time have 
Tremaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 2 minutes re! J 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I had 
intended to speak further, but I under- 
stand that my good friend, the junior 
Senator from Minnesota, has a problem. 
If I were in his position I would not wish 
to have any further s g, 80 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Louisiana, I 
yield back the remainder of the time on 
this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ANDERSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse}. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 


vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Therefore I with- 
hold my vote. 


The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
ING], the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
HAYDEN], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Smatuers], the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS]. and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie] is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Musk], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Smaruers], and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gruenrinc] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Colorado would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarsoroucH] is paired with the 
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Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Town] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The pair of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOoTT] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] is paired 
with the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Texas 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Utah 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 57, as follows: 


[No. 78 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 

Alken Goldwater Mechem 
Beall Hickenlooper Miller 
Bennett Holland Morton 

Hruska Pearson 
Carlson Javits Prouty 
Cooper Jordan,Idaho Scott 
Cotton Keating Simpson 
Dominick Kuchel Smith 
Fong Lausche Williams, Del. 

NAYS—5T 
Bartlett Gore McNamara 
Bayh Hart Metcalf 
Bible Hartke Monroney 
Brewster Hil Mundt 
Burdick Humphrey Nelson 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Pastore 
Cannon Johnston Pell 
urch Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Clark Kefauver Randolph 
Curtis Kennedy Ribico 
Dodd Long, Mo. Russell 
Douglas Long, La Sparkman 
Eastland Magnuson Stennis 
Edmondson McCarthy Symington 
Ellender McClellan Talmadge 
Engle McGee Thurmond 
Ervin McGovern Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright McIntyre Young, Ohio. 
NOT VOTING—16 
Allott Mansfield Smathers 
Anderson Morse Tower 
Case Moss Wiliams, N.J. 
Dirksen Muskie Yarborough 
Gruening Robertson 
Hayden Saltonstall 
So Mr. MILLER’s amendment No. 75 

was rejected. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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SERVICE OF RESERVE OFFICERS IN THE SENATE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
line 4, it is proposed to strike out the 
word “existing.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
will not ask for a yea-and-nay vote on 
the amendment. The amendment has 
nothing to do directly with the pending 
bill. However, I wished to have an op- 
portunity today to submit a resolutior 
and to ask for appropriate action on it. 
I am prompted to do this only in the 
interest of Members of the Senate who 
are members of the Reserve Forces of 
our military services. 

During all the time I have been a 
Member of the Senate I have had a run- 
ning argument with persons all over the 
country and with various editorial 
writers and members of the various or- 
ganizations as to the propriety of mem- 
bers of the Reserves being able to serve 
in the Senate. I do not mention the 
other body, because the Constitution 
provides that each body shall be the 
judge of its own Members. Therefore I 
am referring only to the Senate. 

In article I, section 6, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States we find the 
language: 

And no person holding any office under 
the United States, shall be a Member of 
oer House during his continuance in 
office. 


That is the language in the Constitu- 
tion which seems to cause all the trouble. 

During the past week, in a friendly 
way, the Washington Daily News, 
through one of its leading reporters, Jim 
Lucas, has explored this subject further. 

I feel that the time has come for us 
to either lay this subject on the floor or 
make a decision as to whether those of 
us who are active in the Reserve forces 
of the United States can actually serve 
in the Senate. 

This problem has quite a history. It 
starts, of course, with the original lan- 
guage in the Constitution. When that 
language was adopted there were no Re- 
serves in being. There was no National 
Guard as such. Then in 1861 the de- 
cision was made by the House that a 
Member of the House was “not entitled 
to his seat since he was mustered into 
the military services of the United 
States.” 

In 1901 we find reference to the active 
list of the military being prohibited from 
serving in Congress. It was in 1916 that 
the last real effort was made to decide 
this question, In 1916 there were no or- 
ganized Reserves. There was a National 
Guard. 

In 1916 a House resolution asked the 
Committee on the Judiciary to investi- 
gate the question of Members holding 
commissions in the National Guard. 

The committee’s report quoted the fol- 
lowing U.S. Supreme Court case which 
defined “office” as used in article I, sec- 
tion 6 of the Constitution: 

In United States v. Hartwell (6 Wall. 385), 
the Supreme Court of the United States said 
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that the term “public office” embodies the 
ideas of tenure, duration, emoluments, and 
duties, and that the duties are continuing 
and permanent, not occasional and tem- 
porary. 


In that language, I believe, we find an 
excuse for Reserve officers being allowed 
to serve in the Senate, because their 
duties are not continuing and per- 
manent; they are occasional and tem- 
porary. 

Only at times when the reservist is 
called to duty may he wear his uniform 
with propriety; he is not entitled to any 
of the prerogatives of the rank he holds, 
unless he is on active duty. 

In 1916 the committee decided: 

The only question, then, to be considered 
is whether as an officer he is disqualified 


the earliest time it has been recognized as 
a plain principle of public policy that “where 
two offices are incompatible they cannot be 
held by the same person.” Incompatibility 
the nature and duties of the 


from consideration of the public policy, for 


sion of the duties and requirements of the 
two offices under consideration it will clearly 
appear that they are incompatible. The 
question here presented, however, is not to 
be determined by any general rule of public 
policy as promulgated by the courts and de- 
pendent upon a finding of incompatibility; 
but rests upon the plain prohibition con- 
tained in the clause of the Constitution al- 
ready quoted. 

No line can be drawn between the large 


hibits a Member of 
“any office under the United States while a 
Member of either House.” If a Member 
should hold any office under the United 
States, the prohibition of the Constitution 
at once intervenes and declares that he shall 
not “be a Member of either House.” 
It follows that the seats of those Members 
of the House of Representatives who shall 
t commissions in the National Guard 
of various States under the act of Con- 
gress of June 3, 1916, will at once become 
vacant. The only action necessary would 
be to declare such vacancy by resolution as 
a matter of convenience and to aid the 
and others in discharging their pub- 
lc duties. It would not the legal 
effect of accepting such an office in the Na- 
tional Guard. 


That was pretty much the language 
of the committee’s findings in 1916. 

The next time this question popped 
up, to my memory, was in 1921, when we 
found ourselves with Reserve forces, and 
the question was raised—I believe it was 
in the House of Representatives, al- 
though it might have been in this body— 
but was never answered, The Committee 
on the Judiciary did not act. Therefore, 
no decision was made, to my knowledge, 
relative to the propriety of a Member of 
the Senate who holds a commission in 
any of the reserves being seated and 
serving in this body. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator made an 
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heart of that question is whether Mem- 
bers of the Senate who are at one and 
the same time members of the military 
Reserve are subject to the command and 
discipline of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

If a Reserve officer is at one and the 
same time a Member of the U.S. Senate 
and, in fact, subject to the command, 
discipline, and disposition of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, it seems 
to me that there is incompatibility. On 
the other hand, if a Member of the Sen- 
ate is at the same time an officer in the 
Reserve but can waive an order of his 
superior officer, then he is not, in fact, 
fully a member of the Armed Forces, but 
is rather an artificial soldier who is per- 
mitted the privilege of wearing the uni- 
form now and then, along with other 
perquisites. 

I am glad the Senator has raised this 
question. Since it has been raised, I re- 
call to the Senate that at one time—I 
believe it was last year—a memorandum 
entitled “The Views of the Three Gen- 
erals of the Senate” was circulated on 
the floor of the Senate. There is a real 
question as to the propriety as well as 
the constitutionality of this activity. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator from 
Tennessee has raised a very vital point. 
This is one of the areas that disturbs 
me. If it were true that a Member of the 
Senate were constantly under the com- 
mand and discipline of another agency, 
such as the executive branch or the mili- 
tary, I think there would be no question. 
But the question that arises in my mind 
stems from the fact that we are not 
under the command or discipline of the 
branch of the military in which we serve 
except at that particular time of the 
year when we elect to take our 2 weeks 
of active duty training; and then vol- 
untarily we ask for such training. We 
are then issued orders, which are re- 
quired by statute, and we proceed to the 
various places to which we are assigned 
to take our training. The fact remains 
that we are still Members of the Senate. 
Then it becomes a question of command- 
ing discipline, and that is one of the 
things which my resolution seeks to have 
studied, so that there may be no ques- 
tion about it. 

This problem has disturbed me for 
some time. Probably I have been dere- 
lict in my duties, both as a Reserve officer 
and as a Senator, for not having tried 
sooner to have the question settled. 

There are several categories, and that 
compounds the problem. In one cate- 
gory are the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon] and I believe also the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 
I am not sure about the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keatmnc]. I am advised 
that he is retired. 

Mr. KEATING. The status is called 
inactive. I do not want to have any- 
one think that I am retired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I cannot imagine 
the Senator from New York being inac- 
tive. Nevertheless, there are several 
categories. I have mentioned two. I 
have an M-day assignment as Deputy 
Chief of Personnel for Air Force, at head- 
quarters. The Senator from Nevada 
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[Mr. Cannon] has a similar assignment, 
not in personnel, but with the Air Force 
Service Command. 

The question arises in my mind in this 
particular instance: I am in category A. 
If M-day occurs and the Nation goes to 
war and I am ordered to duty, I am sup- 
posed to report the next day; I cannot 
take 15 days to have someone replace me. 

That happened in the case of former 
Senator Lodge, when he, serving as a 
Senator, was called to duty with an ar- 
mored division, and eventually was as- 
signed to Africa, 

But there are other categories. There 
is the inactive category, whose officers 
are not required to do any work at all 
but retain their status. There are other 
categories that cannot be ordered to ac- 
tive duty, but which still retain their 
commissioned status. So it cannot be 
said that command and discipline are 
exercised over the whole line. The ques- 
tion is one which I believe must be 
studied before a decision is made. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Ari- 
zona is performing a service in sub- 
mitting his resolution. Like him, I am 
anxious to see a disposition of the ques- 
tion. If a Senator is subject to call to 
active duty, which seems to me to be 
the very purpose of the Reserve, it would 
appear that he is subject to the com- 
mand and disposition of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
will allow me to interrupt him, this is 
another point. that adds to the whole 
problem. The Reserve officer can be in 
category A and be ordered to duty, but 
he does not have to go. I do not mind 
saying that in my particular case and, 
I believe, in the case of others, we have 
stated that we would be available but 
would have to have a little more time to 
get replacements, which would not be 
the case with those who are not em- 
ployed in this particular occupation. 
There are many facets to the problem 
which are not easily solved. There are 
no easy answers. I have had the ques- 
tion examined by legal authorities. 
There is much disagreement about the 
status we actually occupy as Reserve 
officers and as Members of the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. I recall one occasion, 
after I had made a statement about a 
general officer which was fully supported 
by facts which I could not reveal, when 
certain Senators, who likewise held the 
rank of general, made very caustic and 
critical remarks. Did they feel called 
upon to make those remarks because 
they were Senators or because they were 
generals? I say there is a question of 
incompatibility. I am pleased to know 
that the Senator from Arizona will sub- 
mit a resolution on this subject. The 
large number of Members of Congress 
who hold Reserve commissions presents 
a serious problem of political influence, 
of constitutionality and of propriety. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If we assume 
that there is incompatibility because of a 
conflict of interest, that characterization 
can be applied with a broad brush across 
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the whole Chamber, forgetting the status 
of Reserve officers, but remembering that 
we come into this body with some impact 
having been made upon our lives before 
wecame here. We are lawyers, bankers, 
merchants. Some of us are in the cattle 
business. We cover a pretty broad spec- 
trum. I have yet to see in this body a 
Member motivated in his voting by pre- 
conceived or previously felt forces that 
might act upon him. If that were the 
issue, I would have to violently resist any 
change which it was felt might be 
needed. I am happy to notice that the 
Washington Daily News of May 14, 1963, 
gives us this grace. By the way, Repre- 
sentatives BoLLING and Ford have urged 
the same action in the other body, but I 
do not believe they have urged it with a 
resolution. The News editorial states, in 
part: 

Neither they, nor we, suggest reservist- 
Congressmen are up to anything illegal or 
immoral, 


I do not care how hard we may try to 
forget the services in which we served; 
we do not forget them. I see in the 
Chamber the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], who has a very fine record 
in the U.S. Navy. Certainly the old Navy 
tie is felt rather tightly around his neck; 
but I have never known that fact to in- 
fiuence him in any decision he has made. 
It is very difficult, in fact, to find a Mem- 
ber of Congress who has not at some time 
served in the military service. For ex- 
ample, the majority leader served in the 
Marines, and so did the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]; and when mat- 
ters pertaining to the Marines come to 
this floor, they very correctly, with their 
knowledge, debate—one way or the 
other—the issue of what might happen 
to the Marines; and those of us who 
served in the Air Force have a similar 
feeling. 

I suggest to the Senator from Tennes- 
see that that feeling cannot be erased; 
and I hope he will decide, in his generous 
and wise way, that we are not overly in- 
fluenced to the point that we shall be 
caustic because we happen to hold a 
commission in the Reserves. Whenever 
I have remarks to make about the De- 
fense Department or anything affecting 
it, regardless of whether those remarks 
are caustic or are sweet, they are 
prompted more by deep concern for the 
Government and the country, regard- 
less of which branch of the service may 
be affected. 

Now that this situation has been al- 
lowed to develop, the question is wheth- 
er it is unconstitutional or constitutional. 
That is why I am asking that the Judi- 
ciary Committee make a review of this 
subject—because, as I have said, such a 
review has not been made since 1916. 

If the Committee decides that Mem- 
bers of Congress who hold commissions 
in the Reserves are not in violation of 
the Constitution, then we can say to our 
friends around the country who criticize 
us that it has been decided that we are 
proceeding properly. 

On the other hand, inasmuch as the 
Senate is the judge of the qualifications 
of its own Members, if the “judge” de- 
cides that a Member of the Senate can- 
not serve in the Senate at the same time 
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that he is serving as an officer in the Re- 
serves, that is a very clear decision and 
instruction—as clear as the sun in the 
sky; and I am sure that we would fol- 
low such admonition—although it would 
come to me with some regret, because I 
have spent nearly 34 years of my life 
working hard in the Reserve, and I have 
enjoyed it—as I think all other Senators 
who have served in the Reserve have en- 
joyed it. But if we are wrong, let us 
know that. However, I hope it will be 
found that we are right. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Rusicorr in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Arizona yield to the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I did not hear 
all of the Senator’s statement; but do I 
correctly understand that the question 
of constitutionality has been raised be- 
cause of a Senator’s holding a position 
of honor or profit—in this case, a com- 
mission in the Reserves—in addition to 
being a Member of the Senate? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is merely a 
question of the proper interpretation of 
the constitutional provision: 

No person holding any office under the 
United States, shall be a Member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That question 
has been raised before. Several years 
ago I had some interest in it, when I 
was a Reserve officer, until age and other 
things caught up with me. But it runs 
in my mind—although I am not clear 
about this—that that question was quite 
extensively examined, briefed, and re- 
viewed a number of years ago, and that 
in some way there was developed a hold- 
ing that categories of that kind did not 
come within the areas prohibited by the 
Constitution, insofar as holding office is 
concerned. 

I do not know; I have not recently 
researched this question. But it runs in 
my mind that that did happen, because 
I know there was a question about hold- 
ing State office and whether a Member 
of Congress who held such an office was 
holding a position of honor or profit— 
the words of art which I believe are used 
in some of the statutes—and whether 
members of the Reserve Forces who are 
subject to call are in violation of that 
provision. 

I believe it was then determined that 
such service is not a violation; but I do 
not recall. Did the Senator from Arizona 
go into that question? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Before the Sena- 
tor from Iowa came to the Chamber, I 
said that the last ruling on this question, 
so far as I know, was made in 1916, when 
it was held that a Member of the House 
could not hold a commission in the Na- 
tional Guard. At that time there were 
no Reserves. 

In 1921 an effort was made—in the 
House of Representatives, I belieye—to 
reach a determination in regard to the 
status, in connection with this constitu- 
tional provision, of a Member of Congress 
who held a commission as a Reserve of- 
ficer. But that question was never de- 


I am happy to 
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cided. In the investigation which my 
staff has made in this connection, they 
have not found anything else in the 
interim. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
from my personal viewpoint, I would 
give no great validity to the argument 
that a Member of Congress who holds 
a commission in the Reserve Forces or 
who serves in some other capacity in the 
Reserve Forces is subject to undue influ- 
ence in his thinking, merely because of 
that service, any more than a person who 
owns a farm and raises cattle, hogs, 
corn, and feed grains—a subject we are 
now considering—should, because of that 
fact, be barred from membership in the 
Senate. 

I believe that if membership in this 
body were to be limited to persons who 
have nothing, never had anything, have 
no economic interests of any kind, it 
would be necessary to go to the lower 
Bowery to find persons to serve in these 
legislative halls. 

However, my only question is whether 
a Member of Congress who holds a com- 
mission in the Reserves is holding two 
offices, contrary to the intendment of 
the Constitution, or perhaps contrary to 
laws enacted under authority of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is the sole 
question which is in my mind. 

I do not believe that any Member of 
the Senate is over activated by what he 
did before he came to the Senate, in 
forming his judgments as to how he 
should vote as a Senator. But that 
issue has not been raised in any discus- 
sions I have had with members of the 
press or with other interested persons. 
The question is merely whether service 
as a Reserve officer constitutes, for one 
who is a Member of the House or the 
Senate of the United States, holding an- 
other job in the Federal Government. 
In order that that question may be re- 
solved, I am submitting the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary is authorized and directed to conduct 
a full and complete inquiry to determine 
whether the holding of a commission as a 
Reserve member of any of the Armed Forces 
by any individual is incompatible with the 
holding of office by such individual as a 
Member of the Senate, and to report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable time its 
findings and its conclusions thereon. 


Mr. President, that is all I have to say 
on this subject. As I have said, I have 
acted on my own responsibility as one 
Member of this body who is a Reserve 
officer. I believe there are 175 Members 
of Congress who are reservists and are 
active to a greater or lesser degree. The 
Navy, the Army, and the Air Force have 
Reserve units on Capitol Hill, for the 
purpose of enabling reservists to keep 
up their points, which are required in 
order to retain eligibility and to retain 
their commissions, and to be eligible for 
promotion, when promotions are avail- 
able. 

I talked with some of my colleagues 
who hold Reserve commissions. I have 
assured them that what I am doing is 
done on my own responsibility. It is not 
done to embarrass them. As the saying 
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goes, “Don’t put the monkey on my 
back.” We will see where we wind up. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to join as a cosponsor of the 
resolution, if that meets with the approv- 
al of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would be very 
happy to have the Senator from South 
Carolina cosponsor the resolution. 

Mr. President, I send my resolution to 
the desk and ask unanimous consent 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 142), submitted by Mr. 
GOLDWATER (for himself and Mr. THUR- 
MOND), was received and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary is authorized and directed to conduct 
a full and complete inquiry to determine 
whether the holding of a commission as a 
Reserve member of any of the armed forces 
by any individual is incompatible with the 
holding of office by such individual as a 
Member of the Senate, and to report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable time its 
findings and its conclusions thereon. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ari- 
zona is withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk, and ask that it be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the ap- 
propriate place in the bill it is proposed 
to add the following: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the reg- 
ulations issued in the Federal Register of 
March 1, 1963, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall not require any employee of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, including elected 
county committeemen or alternate county 
committeemen, to sign any pledge that “he 
will support the program he is called upon 
to administer.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the purpose of the amendment 
is to override that provision of the order 
which is included in the Federal Regis- 
ter of March 1, wherein it is directed 
as follows: 

Provided, however, That before any such 
committeeman or alternate committeeman 
may take office, he shall sign a pledge that 
he will faithfully, fairly, and honestly per- 
form, to the best of his ability, all of the 
duties devolving upon him as a committee- 
man, and he will support the programs he is 
called upon to administer, 


This amendment would declare void 
that last phrase of the regulation 
wherein the committeeman would be re- 
quired to sign a pledge that he would 
support the programs which he is called 
upon to administer before they will allow 
him to assume office. 

I do not know why there should be any 
objection to this amendment. When the 
Senator from Vermont raised the ques- 
tion during the committee hearings the 
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Secretary of Agriculture tried to say that 
he had no intention of using the oath 
to enforce discipline on the committee- 
man, If he does not intend to use it 
then what would be the objection to ac- 
cepting the amendment? 

I am very much concerned about this 
demand for this oath because I am not 
unmindful of the fact that this is not 
the first time the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has tried to take control not only 
of county committeemen but of all the 
employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture, including even civil service em- 
ployees. His plan was to make them 
take orders and support the administra- 
tion’s program regardless of their per- 
sonal beliefs. 

This was the first time in American 
history that any administration has had 
the audacity to try to control the minds 
of men. 

A similar effort was made about a 
year ago, and it then put into the Recorp 
a copy of the order which had been sent 
out by the Secretary of Agriculture. At 
that time it was supported by a ruling 
from the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, Mr. Macy. I quote from 
that ruling of March 1962: 

A more difficult decision is faced when 
new or changed programs are pending before 
Congress in the form of proposed legislation, 
Definitive statutory language prohibits the 
use of appropriated funds for publicity or 
propaganda designed to support or defeat 
legislation pending before Congress. Such 
language clearly limits the career official's 
position of possible support of or opposition 
to new or amendatory legislation. Aware of 
these implications, however, the career offi- 
cial may explain the position of the admin- 
istration in the proposed legislation before 
interested public groups. 


I repeat the key sentence in this new 


Aware of these implications, however, the 
career oficial may explain the position of 
the administration in the proposed legisla- 
tion before interested public groups. 


There can be no question but that the 

law specifically prohibits the use of ap- 
propriated funds for publicity or propa- 
ganda purposes either to support or to 
defeat legislation pending before Con- 
gress. 
Under this ruling the Kennedy admin- 
istration was saying one half of this law 
will be waived and the Civil Service em- 
ployees can speak in favor of the admin- 
istration’s legislative proposals but not 
against them. 

Under that ruling a question was raised 
as to the propriety, first, of using civil 
service employees to explain the posi- 
tion of the administration; second, the 
propriety of making these employees ex- 
plain the proposed programs in a man- 
ner favorable to the administration. At 
the same time they restricted them from 
opening their mouths before any public 
body if they were in opposition to a pro- 


gram. 

Upon learning of that ruling I wrote to 
the Attorney General and asked him 
whether or not such a ruling was legal, 
and if it were legal what would happen 
to an employee who was ordered to speak 
before interested public groups in favor 
of the administration’s program, but who 
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was opposed to the program and wanted 
to exercise his rights as a citizen to so 
state his position. 

In a reply dated March 22, 1962, the 
Attorney General said: 

The legal considerations pertinent to your 
question concerning a career employee's pub- 
licly expressed opposition to an administra- 
tion's legislative recommendation are to a 
large extent the same as those discussed 
above. But, granting the legality of such 
public action in a particular instance, I be- 
lieve it would nevertheless constitute a seri- 
ous impropriety. Although a career official 
is entitled and expected to present his inde- 
pendent views to his superiors, they in turn 
are entitled to his cooperation and support 
in respect of a policy once it is settled. And 
they are entitled to that cooperation and 
support from him even though he may not 
agree with the policy. Whatever may be 
proper for such an official acting in a clearly 
private capacity, I think it would be a dis- 
tinct breach of his duty as a career official 
to use his official position publicly to oppose 
the policies of the administration he serves, 


That was a clear effort on the part of 
the Department of Agriculture, support- 
ed by the Attorney General of the United 
State, to force civil service employees to 
speak on behalf of the New Frontier farm 
program, They were ordered to sup- 
port the administration’s program no 
matter how disastrous they might feel the 
program was, or how injurious it might 
be to the country and the farmers as a 
whole. 

That ruling was called to the atten- 
tion of Congress, and we were on the 
verge of adopting an amendment that 
would have nullified that arbitrary rul- 
ing; but fortunately, before we had a 
vote on it, we received a call from Com- 
missioner Macy that he was rescinding 
or canceling the ruling. The Senate did 
not have to vote since the order was 
withdrawn. 

However, even though that order was 
withdrawn we find the Department has 
now found a new way to bypass the law. 
The Senator from Iowa has shown us 
that undue pressure was brought by the 
Secretary of Agriculture upon the com- 
mitteemen, trying to make them go out 
and support the administration’s pro- 


This is bureaucratic arrogance at its 
worst. 

In the Federal Register we find that 
county committeemen who are elected by 
the farmers—and I emphasize that they 
are elected by the farmers—the Secretary 
has said that before such elected com- 
mitteemen can assume the duties of their 
office they must take an oath in writing 
to the effect that they will support the 
administration’s proposals. 

That is rather farfetched. I am sure 
the members of the President’s own 
party who are sitting in Congress and 
who were elected in the same year that 
the President was, would certainly re- 
volt at any suggestion that they should 
sign a pledge before they could become 
Members of the Senate that they would 
support everything that the Kennedy 
administration proposed. Who. ever 
heard of such arrogance? Yet that is 
what the county committeemen, who are 
elected by the farmers, presumably to 
carry out the farmers’ wishes, are re- 
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quired todo. The Secretary in effect is 
saying Lou can elect them, but they 
cannot take office unless they pledge to 
support my position and my programs.” 

I do not think any people—not even 
those in Russia—would stand for that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, yes; they do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. You are 
right; Khrushchev would give the orders, 
and they would take it. But we do not 
have to take it here. This is still a free 
country despite the desire of some young 
bureaucrats. 

I cannot see why there should be any 
objection whatever to accepting this 
amendment. I repeat that if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, does 
not intend to use the loyalty oath then 
why does he oppose the amendment? 
Let him tell us that he is rescinding that 
loyalty oath as stated in the Federal Reg- 
ister, and I shall withdraw the amend- 
ment. But in the absence of his with- 
drawing the oath I shall certainly insist 
upon a vote on the amendment. It would 
be disastrous to the agriculture program 
to let word go out from here that we are 
condoning the principle that committee- 
men who are elected by the farmers must 
take a pledge to support every program 
Secretary Freeman or the Kennedy ad- 
ministration can dream up. 

I certainly would not want anyone in 
any administration to be so dictatorial 
as to tell the farmers that he must fall 
in line or start marching in goose-step 
fashion just to please some New Fron- 
tier bureaucrat. 

I am amazed that anyone would sup- 
port such an un-American proposal. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to point out that 
while the Secretary would require all the 
county and community committmen to 
support the programs they are called 
upon to administer, not all the pro- 
grams which they are called upon to ad- 
minister are necessarily programs laid 
down by the Congress. For instance, the 
Department of Agriculture has what it 
calls educational programs, if the Sena- 
tor knows what I mean. Sometimes 
those are not in full accord with the in- 
tent of the Congress, and sometimes they 
have very little to do with the program 
which the Congress thought it was lay- 
ing down. Nevertheless, the Secretary 
would ask the committmen to take a 
pledge that they would support these 
educational programs of the Department 
of Agriculture. What that means is, 
“You will take a pledge to support the 
party in power, even though you are 
elected by farmers a majority of whom 
perhaps are members of the other party.” 

Then Mr. Freeman says, “If they can’t 
do that they should get off the commit- 
tee. If they do not believe in the pro- 
grams in question”—these educational 
programs—‘“they ought not stand for 
election; they ought to get off the com- 
mittee.” And the Secretary intimates 
very strongly that he might exercise his 
authority to throw them off the commit- 
tee. He would have the power to do 
that, 
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The Senator may recall that in the 
committee I remonstrated somewhat. I 
stated: 

However, the committeemen elected by the 
farmers are elected by the farmers of the 
community and of the county? 

Secretary Freeman. That is correct. 

Senator Armen, They are elected by them? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes. 

Senator Arken. Should they not represent 
the views of the farmers in their community 
or what? 

Secretary Freeman. Well, that is a good 
question. 


Then I stated: 
I would say that it is an excellent one. 


In other words, if these people can- 
not carry on the educational campaign, 
so-called, such as educating the wheat- 
growers into realizing they should go 
along with the advice of the New 
Frontier, in order to be rewarded with 
twice as much money as they would get 
if they went against the New Frontier, 
they should not serve. 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
Delaware is absolutely correct in at- 
tempting to block this effort to compel 
the committeemen to support the edu- 
cational and other programs of the ad- 
ministration which the Secretary may 
call upon them to carry out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Vermont. Not only 
does the Secretary reserve the right to 
fire these men but also in the directive 
he says that before any such county 
committeeman or alternate committee- 
man may take office he shall sign a 
pledge that he will support his pro- 
grams. He is going to make sure that 
they sign those pledges. 

Mr, AIKEN. Would that pledge re- 
quire witnesses? Would it be before a 
notary? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
not be surprised, although I do not 
know. I have not seen a copy of the 
pledge. However, it is to be a pledge 
that this committeeman will support 
Orville Freeman and the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in all their programs, and 
he must sign that pledge. 

Mr. AIKEN. He could not promise 
it aR the telephone, then. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, they 
do not trust him that far. He would 
have to sign it. 

There was much objection raised by 
liberals in the administration and Con- 
gress a few years ago over the require- 
ment put into the college loan program 
that applicants had to sign a loyalty 
oath that they would be loyal to the 
United States of America. There was a 
whale of a lot of objection raised in the 
press and throughout the country with 
respect to that requirement. That was 
merely a person signing that he would 
be loyal to the United States of America. 
Certainly, no American citizen would 
mind signing that he would be loyal to 
the United States of America and would 
support the Constitution. 

But this is a pledge, not with respect to 
being a loyal American citizen, not with 
respect to being loyal to or supporting the 
Constitution, but instead a pledge that 
he will support the New Frontier admin- 
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istration, the Kennedy administration, in 
whatever Secretary Freeman dreams up 
in Washington and tells the farmers. 
He wants them to click their heels and 
go out and support his programs. Re- 
member under his present orders these 
committeemen must sign in advance 
that they will support him; otherwise he 
will not allow them to take office. 

I suppose he will next want a commit- 
ment that they will vote a certain way 
in the national elections. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I think the Senator is 
rendering a conspicuous service. I hope 
the Senator will not use up all of his 
time, so that, if necessary, he may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum in order to 
ask for the yeas and nays. I think every 
Member of the Senate ought to have a 
golden opportunity at this point to strike 
a blow for liberty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I was going to ask for the 


yeas and nays. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. The Senator is going to do so, 
anyway. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays, 
and I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
not my purpose to take the time of the 
Senate to discuss this amendment. It 
was debated at length earlier today, and 
yesterday as well. I reiterate that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has not yet re- 
quired any oath. That is merely a sug- 
gestion which was made by a bipartisan 
committee, which has studied this ques- 
tion over many months. It was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. I under- 
stand the Secretary of Agriculture is 
now considering it. The language of the 
so-called pledge has never been devel- 
oped and no one has ever been asked to 
sign any such pledge 

I am sure that my good friend from 
Florida [Mr. Ho.ttanp] remembers that 
he made some suggestions to the Sec- 
retary, and the Secretary said he would 
take them under consideration. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I remember full well 
that I stated both on the record, as 
shown by the hearings, and off the rec- 
ord, as the Senator will recall, that I 
thought it was very unfortunate to have 
the wording to require the loyalty oath 
to be in such a form that a committee- 
man would be required to take an oath 
that he would support the program. 
There was general agreement that that 
wording was unfortunate, and the Sec- 
retary said he thought it was a good 


suggestion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That was my sug- 
gestion. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly. 
Mr. HOLLAND. It was a friendly 
suggestion. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was a suggestion 
which I think should be followed. When 
the time comes that growers cannot 
select someone who represents their own 
philosophy, whether that philosophy be 
in accord with what Congress voted or 
what the Secretary wants, it will not be 
a very good time in this free country of 
ours, I think the chairman of the com- 
mittee agrees with me on that point. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
the light of what was stated before the 
committee—and, I am sure, in the light 
of many letters that the Secretary has 
received on the subject—the Secretary 
may not require this oath. This is only 
a suggestion made by the committee. 
As I said, it has not been put into effect 
yet. I see no reason to put it in this bill. 
It has no business in the bill. I ask that 
the Senate vote down the amendment, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I respect the position of the 
Senator from Louisiana, but this re- 
quirement has been put into effect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oh, 
yes, it has already been published in the 
Federal Register. If the Secretary had 
no intention of using it, why should he 
put it there? 

I would not be so suspicious, perhaps, 
except that, as I pointed out, this is the 
second time he has tried to exercise such 
authority. A year ago he tried to do the 
same thing, only then it was not only 
with respect to the committeemen but 
also with respect to all civil service em- 
ployees in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I wish to quote what the Attorney 
General of the United States said in con- 
nection with that earlier order. He up- 
held it. The Attorney General happens 
to be a brother of the President of the 
United States. I quote. 

I think it would be a distinct breach of 
his duty as a career official to use his official 
position publicly to oppose the policies of 
the administration he serves. 


What more evidence do we need to 
show the intent of the administration to 
make these employees click their heels 
and fall in line? 

I say that we must protect both these 
employees and the American farmers. 
If we do not, we shall leave it so that all 
employees will be fearful that they will 
lose their jobs unless they sign this 
pledge. What is even worse, we will 
have taken another vital step toward 
destroying the freedom of the Ameri- 
can farmers. 

I recognize the desire of the Senator 
from Louisiana not to have this bill 
amended. I am opposed to the bill, so 
one might say that my interest is a dual 
interest—to put an amendment on the 
bill and to make it go to conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To defeat the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But as 
evidence of my offering the amendment 
in good faith I shall suggest that a vote 
on it go over until tomorrow. The 
Secretary has been quoted here today 
as saying that he is not going to use 
the regulation. Then let the Secretary 
overnight send us a letter that he is 
rescinding this order in the Federal 
Register and that it is not going to be 
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used. I will trust him as far as he 
trusts the committeemen so I will ask 
him to put it in writing. If that is done 
by tomorrow when the Senate convenes 
I will withdraw the amendment. If that 
is not done I have no alternative but to 
insist on a vote. 

Can it be that the administration is 
trying to build a vast bureaucratic 
machine to help it win the next election? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Since the Secretary has 
already shown himself to be such a well 
qualified letter writer, and in view of the 
letter he wrote to the junior Senator 
from Connecticut stating, by inference, 
that if we would not adopt a certain 
amendment which I had offered, he 
would do it anyway, would it not be well 
to give the Secretary an opportunity to 
write another letter, now that he has 
demonstrated his ability to write letters, 
saying that if we reject the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware, 
he will not require this pledge of personal 
allegiance, which seems to be the pur- 
pose of the order we read in the Federal 
Register? I think he would write one if 
we only gave him time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He 
should. 

As yet I have not heard any Senator 
defend this regulation. If it is not to be 
used and no one defends it, why not take 
it out? In fact, why did the Secretary 
issue such an order in the first place? 

I make this suggestion to the majority 
leader. Let the vote on this amendment 
go over until tomorrow. Some other 
amendment could be offered and dis- 
cussed in the meantime. We could pro- 
ceed on my amendment tomorrow morn- 
ing, if in the meantime the Secretary 
has not clarified his intention. I will 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment at this time as I have no 
intention of embarrassing him. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Would such a letter 
state that he would not enforce the reg- 
ulation, or does the Senator mean to 
cancel it or remove it from the body of 
regulations? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
move it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If there is to be no 
enforcement of it, there is no reason 
to have it in the body of regulations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. This is exactly the same issue 
that was before the Senate a year ago 
when the chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, Mr. Macy, issued the other 
ruling. He then revised the ruling and 
recognized the impropriety of it. I am 
not trying to embarrass the Secretary, 
but this change is essential. In this 
case if we do not nullify his orders we 
shall be recognizing his right to require 
the committeemen who are elected by 
the farmers to sign a pledge to support 
the Kennedy administration in all its 
policies, no matter what they think of 
them. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Delaware for bringing this 
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amendment up for consideration. He is 
rendering a real service. In good faith, 
he has demonstrated that he is not re- 
sorting to this procedure as a dilatory 
tactic, but is agreeing to withdraw the 
amendment on assurance from the Sec- 
retary with respect to a proposal which 
has not had any support on the floor 
that I have heard. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I fail to un- 
derstand the reasoning behind the state- 
ment made by the chairman of the 
committee a moment ago that this pro- 
vision has not been put into effect. It 
was published in the Federal Register 
of March 1, 1963, for the first time in 
history. It is in effect. It is a part of 
the regulations. I assume it is placed in 
the Federal Register under the authority 
claimed by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
and it has the force and effect of law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
is no question about it. It is in effect 
now and will remain in effect unless we 
cancel it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is in effect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And 
since it is in effect, before any commit- 
teeman or alternate committeeman shall 
take office, he shall sign a pledge that he 
will support the programs he is called 
upon to administer. Never in the history 
of the Department has there been any 
such requirement as that. 

I will ask that action on the amend- 
ment be carried over until tomorrow 
morning to see if the Secretary, who has 
been quoted here this afternoon as hav- 
ing no intention of enforcing this regu- 
lation, will cancel it voluntarily. If that 
is done I will withdraw the amendment 
tomorrow. I would much rather see the 
question settled in that way; but if we 
do not settle it that way I think the 
Senate would be derelict in its duty if 
it did not insist on this regulation being 
nullified by our vote. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
Senator from Delaware has suggested a 
very wise and sensible proposal. The 
Secretary has been quite free with com- 
municated opinions and statements as to 
what he will do or will not do, notwith- 
standing the law or anything else. 

I think this is a very proper way in 
which to have his views expressed. 
There has been some indication that he 
has no intention of using this require- 
ment. But I agree with the Senator that 
it would be appropriate if he wrote an- 
other letter, referring to this statement, 
and saying that while this regulation 
appears in the Federal Register, it is his 
intention not to enforce it. That would 
probably change the complexion of the 
Senator’s amendment. 

I think the request is quite reasonable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In light 
of this colloquy would the majority 
leader have any objection to carrying 
this amendment over with the under- 
standing that tomorrow it will be in the 
same status as now? We are not asking 
for additional time. If in the meantime 
the Secretary will cancel the order the 
amendment will be withdrawn. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would have to object. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
that had a proposal of this kind been 
discussed ahead of time, consideration 
would have been given to the suggestion. 
Whether it would have been approved 
or not, I do not know. But so long as 
the proposal has been brought before 
the Senate, I think we ought to face it. 
I realize it is going to be embarrassing to 
some people, but I am prepared to vote 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware. I hope the Senate will 
come to a vote on it soon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have no alternative but to 
proceed to a vote if that is the senti- 
ment of the majority leader, but I point 
out again to Senators who vote against 
the amendment that there should be no 
misunderstanding as to what is at stake. 
The Attorney General himself has al- 
ready stated he would consider it a dis- 
tinct breach of the duty of any career 
official to oppose publicly the policy of 
the administration in which he serves. 

That statement was made in connec- 
tion with an earlier attempt to impose 
a similar restriction. Sure, later that 
action was rescinded as a result of de- 
bate in the Senate. The same principle 
is involved here today. 

If the Senate rejects this amendment, 
it will be giving to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the authority to let the farmers 
elect their committeeman, but after they 
are elected, to prevent them from tak- 
ing office unless they pledge to support 
all of the Kennedy administration's pro- 
posals. After they are elected, should 
they refuse to sign the pledge, they 
would not be allowed to take office. The 
Kennedy administration is saying to the 
farmers, “You can elect these men, but 
they will be under our orders.” In 
America these are supposed to be free 
elections. We hear much about having 
free and clean elections. Surely, there 
could not be any more restricted elec- 
tions than those being asked for by the 
administration, and I am amazed that 
the Attorney General, who boasts of his 
liberal position and desire for free elec- 
tions, would ever uphold the Secretary 
of Agriculture in any such grab for 
power. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral asking his position on a similar pro- 
posal that was made last year and his 
reply thereto be printed at this point in 
the Record. Following these two letters, 
I ask that a copy of section 509 and sec- 
tion 1913 of this United States Code, 
dealing with this question, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 27, 1962. 
Hon. Rosert F. KENNEDY, 
The Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Under 
date of January 10, 1962, Mr. John W. Macy, 
Jr. of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, issued a new ruling (a copy of which 
is enclosed) which grants to career officials as 
well as to Presidential appointees the right to 
propagandize—or as he says “explain”—be- 
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fore interested public groups the position of 
the administration on proposed legislation. 

In connection with this ruling I would 
appreciate an answer to the following ques- 
tion: 

1. In the opinion of the Department of 
Justice is this ruling legal? 

Should your Department uphold the le- 
gality of this ruling I would appreciate an- 
swers to these questions: 

1. Can career employees who may differ 
with the position of the administration 
speak before interested public groups in op- 
position to the administration’s position on 
pending legislation without any fear of re- 
tallation or without jeopardizing the securi- 
ty of their position? 

2. In the Commission’s ruling reference is 
made to the right of career employees to 
speak before “interested pubiic groups.” 
Would not the term “interested public 
groups” include political meetings, since we 
all recognize political groups as being most 
interested in all legislative proposals? 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, March 22, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WaLums: This is with 
further reference to your letter of February 
27, 1962, concerning the appearances of 
career employees of the Government before 
public groups to explain the position of the 
administration on proposed legislation. 

Your main question is whether such ap- 
pearances are legally permissible, and arises 
from a comment on this subject made by 
John W. Macy, Chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, in his advisory memoran- 
dum of January 10, 1962, to the Govern- 
ment departments and agencies, 

The two laws which have the most bear- 
ing on the activity you inquire about are 
section 9 of the Hatch Act (5 U.S.C. 1181) 
and the Appropriations Act provision re- 
ferred to by Mr. Macy, section 509 of the Gen- 
eral Government Matters, Department of 
Commerce and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1962 (Public Law 87-125). I find 
nothing in the language of these statutes 
which renders it illegal for a career official 
to make an explanation of an administration 
legislative proposal or position to a public 
gathering. And I find nothing in the legisla- 
tive histories of the statutes which points to 
the conclusion that an informational pres- 
entation of this kind was intended to be 
prohibited. Moreover, other acts of Con- 
gress point to the opposite conclusion since 
they plainly recognize the necessity for and 
authorize informational and educational 
activities on the part of executive depart- 
ments and agencies. 

Administrations going back many years 
have utilized career officials to inform the 
public concerning pending legislation, for 
these officials are often the only ones avail- 
able or the ones best qualified for this work. 
It must be remembered in this connection 
that the President has constitutional re- 
sponsibilities in the legislative arena. He 
has a duty to report to the Congress from 
time to time, to recommend legislation and 
actively to seek its enactment. Unless 
career employees may be given educational 
and informational assignments in this area 
of executive endeavor, the President will be 
hampered in the e of his responsi- 
bilities and the public itself will suffer. 

The legal considerations pertinent to your 
question concerning a career employee's 
publicly expressed opposition to an 
tration’s legislative recommendation are to 
a large extent the same as those discussed 
above. But, granting the legality of such 
public action in a particular instance, I be- 
lieve it would nevertheless constitute a se- 
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rious impropriety. Although a career of- 
ficial is entitled and expected to present his 
independent views to his superiors, they 
in turn are entitled to his cooperation and 
support in respect of a policy once it is set- 
tied. And they are entitled to that cooper- 
ation and support from him even though 
he may not agree with the policy. Whatever 
may be proper for such an Official acting in a 
clearly private capacity, I think it would be 
a distinct breach of his duty as a career 
official to use his official position publicly 
to oppose the policies of the administration 
he serves. 

In relation to your third question it is to 
be noted that section 9 of the Hatch Act and 
civil service rule IV prohibit career em- 
ployees of the executive branch from engag- 
ing in political management or in political 
campaigns of a partisan character. The 
Civil Service Commission has held that those 
subject to the act and the rule may not ad- 
dress a political club, group, or organization 
on political party matters. Thus a career 
official should refrain from public appear- 
ances before such groups under conditions 
which suggest participation as a partisan 
in matters of concern to political parties and 
their candidates. 

Considering Mr. Macy's memorandum in 
the light of the foregoing, I believe you will 
find it reasonable. He was careful to note 
the impact of the General Appropriation Act 
and pointed out that a career official may 
“explain” an administration position. I find 
no suggestion in this statement that a career 
official may safely embark, or be asked to 
embark, on a course of partisan or high-pres- 
sure activity. 

I trust that the foregoing discussion will 
be of interest and service to you. 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB. KATZENBACH, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Office of Legal Counsel. 


There are two laws dealing with this 
subject: 

Section 509 of the General Government 
Matters, Department of Commerce, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 1962, ap- 
proved August 3, 1961 (Public Law 87-126) : 

“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this or any other Act, or of the funds 
available for expenditure by any individual, 
corporation, or agency included in this or 
any other Act, shall be used for publicity or 
propaganda purposes designed to support or 
defeat legislation pending before Congress.” 

Section 1913, “Lobbying With Appropriated 
Moneys,” from title 18 of the United States 
Code: 

“No part of the money appropriated by 
any enactment of Congress shall, in the ab- 
sence of express authorization by Congress, 
be used directly or indirectly to pay for any 
personal service, advertisement, telegram, 
telephone, letter, printed or written matter, 
or other device, intended or designed to in- 
fluence in any manner a Member of Congress, 
to favor or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any 
legislation or appropriation by Congress, 
whether before or after the introduction of 
any bill or resolution proposing such legisla- 
tion or appropriation; but this shall not pre- 
vent officers or employees of the United 
States or of its departments or agencies from 
communicating to Members of Congress on 
the request of any Member or to Congress, 
through the proper official channels, requests 
for legislation or appropriations which they 
deem necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the public business. 

“Whoever, being an officer or employee of 
the United States or of any department or 
agency thereof, violates or attempts to vio- 
late this section, shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both; and after notice and hearing 
by the superior officer vested with the power 
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of removing him, shall be removed from office 
or employment” (June 25, 1948, ch. 645, 62 
Stat. 792). 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, in verifi- 
cation of what the Senator has said, 
another regulation appears in the same 
issue of the Federal Register for March 1, 
1963, entitled “Secretary; Administra- 
tor, or Deputy Administrator, not pre- 
cluded from exercising authority.” In 
that regulation he clearly set out that 
the Secretary or his subordinate can dis- 
place, replace, or remove any commit- 
teeman at any time he desires. So the 
farmers will have to elect someone who 
will support the administration’s policy. 
The Secretary, at his whim or caprice, 
can fire him at any time he wishes. So 
what right do the farmers have in se- 
lecting people of their own choosing to 
assist them in the administration of the 
laws enacted by Congress? These two 
provisions together are completely dic- 
tatorial authority over any kind of free- 
dom or discretion by these people. I 
think the case is complete with respect 
to these two provisions and that the Sen- 
ator’s amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Witt1ams]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ANDERSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse}. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 


vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Therefore, I with- 
hold my vote. 


The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartny], the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmarHers], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musk! is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS! and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
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Lott]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Colorado would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Musxze] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Maine would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CASE], 
the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mon- 
ton], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The pair of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ArLorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morron] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Minnesota would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] is paired 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KIE]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Maine would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Utah 
would vote “‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[No. 79 Leg.] 

YEAS—34 
Aiken Ervin Miller 
Beall Fong Mundt 
Bennett Goldwater Pearson 
Boggs Hickenlooper Prouty 
Brewster Holland Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Scott 
Carison Javits Simpson 
Cooper Jordan,Idaho Smith 
Cotton Keating 
Curtis Kuchel Williams, Del. 

Lausche 

Eastland Mechem 

NAYS—48 
Bartlett Burdick Church 
Bayh Byrd, W. Va. Clark 
Bible Cannon Dodd 
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Douglas Jackson Monroney 
Edmondson Johnston Nelson 
Ellender Jordan, N.C. Neuberger 
Engle Pastore 
Pulbright Long, Mo. Pell 
Gore Long, La. Proxmire 
Gruening Magnuson Randolph 
Hart McClellan 
Hartke McGee 
Humphrey McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Inouye Metcalf Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—18 

Allott McCarthy Saltonstall 
Anderson Morse Smathers 

Morton ‘Talmadge 
Dirksen Moss Tower 
Kefauver Muskie Williams, N.J 
Mansfi Russell Yarborough 

So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 

Delaware was rejected. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. COTTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
how much longer he proposes that Sen- 
ators labor in the vineyard this evening, 
and what his plans are for our exertions 
tomorrow. 

ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
first, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate recesses tonight, it recess 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning— 
which is a relatively late hour for a 
Thursday morning. 

% Mr. KUCHEL. That will be very dif- 
cult. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, was consent given to that request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Consent 
was given. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
wish to come in earlier? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; if the 
Senate is to remain in session until the 
wee hours of tomorrow morning, it seems 
to me that to reconvene at 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning will be rather early. 
If we are to finish soon, I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not until the wee, 
small hours, because the wee, small hours 
mean 1, 2, 3, or 4 o’clock in the morning. 
I hope the Senate will handle this bill 
as it has handled other measures and 
will remain in session until a reasonable 
hour. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Would my brother de- 
fine the term “reasonable”? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I was just about to 
do so; but, as always, the acting minority 
leader has anticipated my thoughts. 

I would hope that Senators would con- 
tinue with the offering of amendments, 
as has been the case today. I note that 
on every amendment that has been of- 
fered there has been a yea-and-nay vote. 

I understand the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton] has an amendment either at the 
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desk or about ready to present. I do not 
know how many other amendments will 
be offered. I know that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Iowa (Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] has one amendment on which 
there will be 2 hours of debate—at least, 
that much time is allowable. 

I have been telling Senators on this 
side of the aisle that the Senate prob- 
ably would remain in session until be- 
tween 8 and 9 o'clock this evening. The 
purpose is to get as many amendments 
out of the way as possible; but in reality 
the length of time the Senate will remain 
in session will depend not on what the 
acting minority leader or the majority 
leader says, but on what the Senate as 
a whole will consent to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Would the Senator 
from Montana consider the feasibility 
of suggesting that after the disposition 
of the amendment which our able 
brother from New Hampshire desires to 
offer, the Senate might recess until to- 
morrow morning? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What I am about 
to ask is unusual: May I ask if there are 
any other amendments to be offered be- 
sides those to be offered by the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER], in addi- 
tion to that about to be offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I notice, in 
looking through the list, that there is 
an amendment proposed to be offered by 
the minority leader [Mr. Dirxsen]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will, of course, 
give that amendment every consid- 
eration. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I was check- 
ing through the list on my desk. I do 
not know whether there are other 
amendments besides these. But other 
amendments may be offered later. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am not trying to 
pry; I am attempting to obtain a con- 
sensus, so that I may more intelligently 
answer the question asked by the acting 
minority leader. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I may 
offer an amendment, but I am sure it 
will be noncontroversial. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I really have seen 
enough of the Williams noncontroversial 
amendments to last me for a couple of 
years. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wonder if the able 
majority leader might, out of the good- 
ness of his heart and the compassion 
of which our minority leader always 
speaks when he refers to the majority 
leader, advise us that perhaps at the 
conclusion of the debate and the yea- 
and-nay vote on the constructive amend- 
ment about to be offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. COTTON] 
Senators may be permitted to retire from 
this joust. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. First, does the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire expect to ask 
for the yeas and nays on his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. COTTON. I shall ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not yet; Iam mere- 
ly asking the question. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, merely 
as a modest parliamentary inquiry, is 
this discussion coming out of my time? 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I hope not, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No 
amendment has been offered, so the time 
now being used will not be charged to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Delaware anticipate 
offering his amendment tonight? 

Does the Senator from Iowa anticipate 
offering any of his amendments to- 
night? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I had not an- 
ticipated offering any of them tonight. 
They come in somewhat of a sequence, 
and I hope to offer them tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, recognizing events as they are and 
knowing where the power lies, all I can 
say is that after the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire is dis- 
posed of in one way or the other, it is 
planned to have the Senate take a re- 
cess until 10 a.m. tomorrow—which I 
state reluctantly, because I should like 
to see more amendments disposed of 
tonight. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that many more amendments 
remain. So why not end today’s session 
now, so that Senators may have an op- 
portunity to return to their homes and 
have dinner with their families? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there an amendment at the desk? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I send 
my amendment to the desk, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 5. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 348. In order to maintain and ex- 
pand domestic consumption of upland cot- 
ton produced in the United States and to 
prevent discrimination against the domestic 
users of such cotton, nothwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, under such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary may prescribe, is authorized 
and directed for the period beginning with 
the date of enactment of this section and 
ending July 31, 1967, to make payments 
through the issuance of payment-in-kind 
certificates to persons other than producers 
in such amounts and subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary determines 
will eliminate inequities due to differences 
in the cost of raw cotton between domestic 
and foreign users of such cotton, including 
such payments as may be necessary to make 
raw cotton in inventory on the date of 
enactment of this section available for con- 
sumption at prices consistent with the pur- 
poses of this section: Provided, That begin- 
ning August 1, 1964, payments shall be made 
to persons other than producers in an 
amount as will make upland cotton produced 
in the United States available for domestic 
use at a price which is not in excess of the 
price at which such cotton is made available 
for export.” 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I shall 
explain the amendment very quickly and 
very fully. 

On the question of agreeing to my 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire allow 
me to proceed for 1 minute, if that much 
time is yielded to me by the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me state, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, that there is an agreement that after 
the recess is taken tonight, the Senate 
will convene at 10 a.m. tomorrow. I 
hope all Senators will be prepared to put 
in a rather long session tomorrow—how- 
ever, not into the wee hours of the night. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
colloquy which has just occurred places 
me under a rather heavy burden, because 
it has been announced that this amend- 
ment will be the last one to be acted on 
today, and that as soon as this amend- 
ment is disposed of, Senators will be able 
to go to their homes for dinner. Conse- 
quently, I can observe rather hostile 
looks coming from other Senators, be- 
cause they realize that however long they 
are detained by the discussion of my 
amendment will be solely my fault— 
whereas during the past several days I 
have already caused quite enough trou- 
ble, and it is not my desire to cause more. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Speaking person- 
ally, let me say that I hope the Senator 
from New Hampshire will take the full 
half hour available to him on his amend- 
ment. I always enjoy hearing him 
speak, and I know his amendment is a 
good one. I could not wish that it would 
be adopted, but certainly I shall support 
him fully in his effort to speak in favor 
of its adoption. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. President, I believe it was Franklin 
D. Roosevelt who said, in connection with 
World War II, that the last shot fired— 
not the first one—is the most important. 
At any rate, this amendment will be 
“the last shot to be fired” today. 

This amendment merely provides that 
the subsidy or payments which permit 
the sale of U.S. raw cotton abroad for a 
certain price shall be extended in such 
a way that the mills in this country— 
without loss to the producers of cotton— 
may buy their raw material at no greater 
price than that paid by their competitors 
in other countries. The amendment is 
that simple. It would not take away a 
single thing from the support for the 
cotton producers of the United States; 
and it would not change the situation in 
regard to making a world price. It sim- 
ply provides that the price—whatever it 
may be—at which the raw cotton is sold 
in England, in Hong Kong, or in any 
other country, to mills and finishers, 
shall be the price—no more or no less 
at which the cotton shall be available to 
the American cotton mills and the Amer- 
ican cotton manufacturers. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire means, does he 
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not, sales from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to foreign mills, and, 
for a like price, to the domestic mills? 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly—from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks; 
and that there shall be no differential in 
price. 

Mr. President, lipservice has been given 
for a long time to this proposal. How- 
ever, if one runs the entire gamut of our 
rather intricate and complex govern- 
mental machinery I doubt that one can 
find anything much more inconsistent, 
grotesque, or shocking than the situation 
in which the American taxpayers subsi- 
dize the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to purchase cotton, and then, under the 
law, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is instructed to sell the cotton at a world 
price to our competitors, but to force 
American manufacturers to pay a higher 
price. That is one of the very shocking 
things which, in my opinion, has done 
more to undermine and destroy public 
‘confidence in many of the good features 
of our farm programs—which have good 
features—than almost anything else. 

Several years ago it was my privilege 
to submit in this body a resolution which 
called for the creation of a special com- 
-mittee to study and report on the textile 
situation in the United States. That 
resolution ‘was adopted, and thus there 
was created the special committee which 
was composed of my distinguished friend 
the able senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], the able junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND], and myself. The subcommittee 
held hearings in New England, New 
York, North Carolina, and Georgia. It 
heard the testimony of textile manufac- 
turers and the testimony of the unions, 
and in many cases it heard the testimony 
of the producers of the raw material. 
The committee made its report. One of 
the first recommendations included in 
the report—and the report was unani- 
mous—was that this inequity, which 
places U.S. manufacturers and U.S. em- 
ployers—and, Mr. President, personally 
I am a little tired hearing the constant 
references to industries and manufactur- 
ers; I think the time has come when we 
should begin to refer to them as job- 
makers, because they are the ones who 
produce the jobs in this country—under 
this penalty, in addition to the disad- 
vantage resulting from the imports 
which come into this country from 
Japan, England, and other foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly. 

Mr, EASTLAND. Let us assume that 
the British spinners and the Japanese 
spinners did not buy their raw cotton in 
the United States: In that event, where 
would they buy it? 

Mr. COTTON. In Egypt, or in some 
other country. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Or in Japan? 


Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. But 
if the U.S. cotton farmer did not fill that 
market at 22 cents a pound, which is the 
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prevailing world price, the cotton would 
be purchased in other countries. 

Mr. COTTON. i agree entirely; and 
I am not suggesting that they should 
not; and I do not want anything 
done 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
New Hampshire has spoken of the sub- 
sidy. I would vote for a one-price cotton 
system. But I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire this question: 
Is the American manufacturer willing to 
sell at the world prices? If he is not, 
why does he object to buying at world 
prices? 

Mr. COTTON. The American manu- 
facturer does not object to buying at 
world prices, but I believe he objects to 
buying at more than world prices. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Then why does the 
American manufacturer ask for quotas 
and tariffs to protect him? 

Mr. COTTON. I rather regret that 
my good friend, of whom I am so fond, 
is taking that position. There is no pro- 
vision in the amendment which I have 
offered—nor would I offer such an 
amendment—that would take the cotton 
product of our country out of the world 
market and cause people to buy cotton 
somewhere else. I am merely providing 
in the amendment 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Will the Senator let 
me finish my thought? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I was about to tell 
the Senator that I would vote for his 
amendment. 

Mr. COTTON. I will yield for that 
purpose at any time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There are two sides 
to an question. 

COTTON. Nothing that I have 
eee in my amendment is intended 
to destroy the market of raw cotton; nor 
would it, in my opinion, have that effect. 

Mr. President, we all know the story 
of cotton. Since 1947 more than 900 
cotton mills in our country have closed, 
and more than 440,000 employees have 
been put out of their jobs. 

Indeed, it has been an increasing rate 
because in the years 1960 and 1961 com- 
bined, 88 mills closed and 19,500 employ- 
ees were made jobless. 

One thing we do not wish to export is 
American jobs. 

The textile industry faces other prob- 
lems. The amendment would not cure 
allofthem. We still will have the prob- 
lem of dealing with a reasonable—and I 
emphasize the word reasonable“ con- 
trol of imports. The same is true of the 
shoe industry. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the effective Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 10 minutes 

Mr. COTTON. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. My colleague has 
made a good argument. I only wish that 
he, as a New Englander, would set forth 
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the same forceful reasons to help those 
of us in West Virginia and in the other 
bituminous coal producing States who 
seek to decrease the flow of foreign resid- 
ual oil. As we know, it is a waste prod- 
uct which is dumped inte the United 
States at prices which compete unfairly 
with our domestic fuels. The State 
which the Senator so vigorously repre- 
sents uses this foreign residual product 
extensively. I wish he might help us 
with reference to that problem. 

Mr. COTTON. Many of us in New 
England have been very keenly inter- 
ested in a type of coal pipeline that has 
been proposed. Can the Senator remind 
me what it is called? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. A slurry pipeline. 
But the Senator should know that the 
only coal slurry pipeline in the country 
which has been in operation, in the 
State of Ohio, is being superseded again 
by the railroads which have reduced coal 
haulage rates to a competitive position. 
This has come about through the “unit 
train” concept which speeds trainload 
deliveries of coal and accelerates turn- 
around time of empty hopper cars. 
Consequently, coal moves into large user 
markets much cheaper on a delivery 
basis. 


We must recognize these changes and 
accord them proper consideration, just 
as we should do everything necessary 
and proper to protect and preserve the 
jobs of American workers when they are 
threatened by imports of waste and other 
products enjoying unfair competitive ad- 
vantages. 

Mr. COTTON. If there is any way 
that we in New England can assist the 
miners of West Virginia in promoting the 
use of their product, we want to do so. 
Transportation has been one of our 
handicaps. But I want to say I have 
always admired the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] for his dili- 
gence in fighting for the major industry 
in his State—the coal mines—and their 
employees. 

I should like to return to the subject 
at hand. Other problems face the tex- 
tile industry and the cotton mills. There 
is the matter of importations. Without 
fear of intelligent contradiction, I point 
out one great glaring inconsistency that 
everyone, including even my good friends 
who have been questioning me, deplore. 
The President has deplored it. One of 
the first recommendations the President 
made after he came into office was 
that the handicap of charging the Amer- 
ican manufacturer more for his raw ma- 
terial than the price for which it was sold 
to his competitors should be corrected. 
President Eisenhower made the same 
recommendation. If I am not mistaken, 
a bill which was introduced each time 
by the distinguished Senator from Maine 
[Mrs. SmiTH], with certain other co- 
sponsors, actually passed this body twice. 
The bill would do away with the differ- 
ential. 

So I cannot think of a more appro- 
priate time than the present, when we 
are covering the whole subject of agri- 
culture and dealing with the future 
policy of agriculture, with commodities 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
with feed grains, and at a time when we 
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have attempted on the floor of the Sen- 
ate to deal with livestock and with meat 
products, to eliminate this inequity. 

I make this statement seriously. The 
amendment is not offered in any sense as 
a dilatory amendment to consume time. 
It is offered in complete seriousness of 
purpose for the sake of the men and 
women who work, who are skilled, who 
are trained, and who day by day, week 
by week, and month by month are finding 
themselves deprived of their work. I of- 
fer the amendment for the sake of an in- 
dustry. that is struggling—an industry 
that is second only to the steel industry 
in its importance in our war effort. I 
offer the amendment for the sake of the 
future of our textiles and the future of 
our country. Let us get rid of a symbol 
that has been a glaring, shocking sight 
of inconsistency for many years. So 
with those purposes in mind, I offer my 
simple amendment to be added at the 
end of the bill. 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
not remove one cent from the subsidy 
that enables the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to buy surplus cotton. It would 
not raise by one nickel the cost to any 
foreign manufacturer or foreign nation. 
It would merely place the American 
manufacturer on exactly the same level 
with his foreign competitors, and with 
the same privileges. I cannot conceive 
of any Senator voting to deprive our 
American manufacturers of an equal, 
fair chance. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
same suggestion that is now being made 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire was considered by the House 
of Representatives in the early part of 
this year. The Committee on Agricul- 
ture of that body turned the proposal 
down. I understand that another bill 
has been introduced by the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives. The subject 
is being given consideration. 

On Monday I introduced a bill similar 
to the one introduced by Representative 
Cootry from North Carolina. So that 
not only will the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House consider that cot- 
ton legislation, but the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry will do 
likewise. The committee has authorized 
hearings on proposed cotton legislation 
beginning May 20. The distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
STON] will conduct the hearings. We 
hope to report a bill. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
go into the details of the amendment 
now pending. One thing which concerns 
me is the cost of the proposal. As I 
understand it, what the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire seeks to 
do is to pay a subsidy on all cotton which 
is consumed domestically to the same 
extent as that paid for cotton which is 
exported. That would mean a subsidy 
of $42.50 a bale at present support prices. 

We usually consume about 8 million 
bales, or slightly more than 8 million 
bales of cotton per year domestically. It 
is easy to see that if a subsidy of 814 
cents a pound, or $42.50 a bale, were paid 
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on 8 million bales of cotton, that would 
increase the cost of the cotton program 
8 million times $42.50, or $340 million. 

It seems to me that before the Senate 
takes action on this proposal there 
should be hearings. In that way we 
would be able to obtain the facts as to 
the impact the proposed legislation would 
have on the mills, on the taxpayers, and 
all others concerned. 

I come from a cotton-producing State. 
As chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, for the past 5 or 6 years I have 
advocated a reduction in the cost of the 
program as to milk and dairy products; 
that we should cut it down from about 
$500 million or $600 million a year to 
perhaps as low as $200 million. I took 
the same position with respect to wheat; 
that the cost of. the program was too 
great, and that it was costing the tax- 
payers too much money. I took the 
same position with respect to corn and 
other grains, that is to try to reduce the 
costs of that program to the taxpayers. 

I am not willing tonight to propose to 
Senators that we deal with the cotton 
problem without knowing all of the facts, 
or to suggest that instead of decreasing 
the cost of that program we should in- 
crease it. As I have stated, it is easy 
to understand that if we should embark 
on the payment of a subsidy on cotton 
which is consumed domestically to the 
extent of the subsidy now being paid on 
cotton shipped abroad, the additional 
cost which would be put on the taxpayers 
by that vote alone would amount to 
about $340 million. 

Although I am from a cotton-produc- 
ing State, I believe sincerely that the 
committee of which I am the chairman 
should be given an opportunity to look 
into this question and to study it: That 
will be done, I assure Senators, begin- 
ning on May 20th. We will hold hear- 
ings. We will hear everybody concerned. 
We will get the facts, and then present 
a bill to the Senate for debate, 

The pending legislation involves feed 
grains, not cotton. Let us stick to the 
feed grains. I hope the amendment will 
be rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President,. will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Many Senators be- 
lieve that there is a great deal of sub- 
stance to the amendment. I am one of 
those who feel that it is untimely. Pos- 
sibly it does not belong in the pending 
bill. 

As the Senator has already indicated, 
this proposal should be subjected to hear- 
ings. There should be an exhaustive 
study. 

But we are confronted with a problem. 
We sell cotton to foreign manufacturers 
for 8 cents a pound less than domestic 
manufacturers are compelled to pay for 
the same cotton. Then that cotton is 
manufactured into cloth, and the cloth 
comes back to this country. 

Although we must already contend 
with a differential as to wage costs, now 
the problem is aggravated by the dispar- 
ity with respect to the basic cost of the 
cotton itself. 

This puts the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land in a very awkward position tonight, 
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because for a long time he has advo- 
cated that we do away with the two-price 
cotton system if we are to protect our 
domestic textile industry. 

Therefore, I make a suggestion to the 
Senator. Does he propose to move to 
table the amendment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. That would make it 
easier for those of us who do not wish 
to decide on the substance of the amend- 
ment. Either the amendment should be 
tabled or it should be withdrawn at this 
time. Many of us have a strong feeling 
that there is much substance to the 
amendment. But we recognize the fact 
that it is untimely presented. 

I appeal to my good friend from New 
Hampshire, who knows how hard we 
fought—and we fought shoulder to 
shoulder—on the textile problem. Many 
of us feel that the two-price system for 
cotton is unfair to the American textile 
manufacturers. 

I regret that this issue has been 
brought up at this time. I hope the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire will not show 
the weakness of our hand at this time by 
being persistent. I admire perserver- 
ance; but, on the other hand, let us not 
prove how weak we are now. Let us 
prove how strong we are later. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I had hoped that the 
fact that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry had already agreed to hold 
hearings, beginning on May 20, would 
satisfy those who have spoken. I give 
assurance that the hearings will be held 
until they are concluded. 

I am hopeful that the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives will do what we propose to do and 
that we can come before the two Houses 
of the Congress almost in unity to pre- 
sent a bill that will be acceptable. 

I am in almost the same position as 
that expressed by my good friend from 
Rhode Island. I have stacks of letters 
in my office asking that I vote for the 
cotton bill. But I say that I do not be- 
lieve we should take quick action to vote 
for a proposal like this without knowing 
all the implications involved and the cost 
to the taxpayers. 

I understand that the White House 
favors some remedial legislation as to 
cotton mills. With the assistance of our 
good friends across the aisle, I do not 
think we shall have a bit of trouble in 
enacting a bill which will accomplish the 
purposes sought by this amendment. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from 
Louisiana, whose knowledge in these 
matters we all heed and respect, has 
made the statement that the cost of put- 
ting American businessmen on an equal 
footing with foreign competitors might 
be $360 million. Will the Senator tell 
us, out of his store of knowledge, how 
much the American taxpayer is paying 
for the subsidy that now gives the for- 
eign competitor an advantage over the 
American businessman? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would depend on 
how much is exported. If it were 4 mil- 
lion bales, it would be 5 million times 
$42.50. The figure is $212 million. 
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I concede that something should be 
done, but let us not go off halfcocked in 
doing it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am 
in sympathy with the objective of the 
Senator from New Hampshire and the 
Senator from Rhode Island. Something 
must be done to help the textile industry, 
but this is an involved subject on which 
hearings should be held. I would like 
to have more information than it would 
be possible to obtain on an amendment 
offered on the floor of the Senate tonight. 
I think the problem should be dealt with. 
I hope the relief that is being sought will 
be given to the textile industry. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Since I am the 
chairman of the committee which will 
hold hearings on this subject, I think 
every Senator from a State with a textile 
industry should know how I feel about 
it. It may be of some use for Senators 
to know that South Carolina has 28 per- 
cent of the active cotton spindles in the 
United States. So Senators can readily 
see I am very much interested in a pro- 
posal along this line. But I must say, 
in all frankness, that all the problems we 
face cannot be solved by merely adopting 
this amendment. There are other fac- 
tors involved. I think the problem of 
cloth made from cotton which is import- 
ed into this country probably should be 
injected into the consideration of the 
problem and should probably carry a 
part of the cost of operating a program 
such as this. 

I am interested in the cotton farmers. 
South Carolina is a cotton-farming 
State. I fear that if we adopt an amend- 
ment such as the one pending tonight, 
the cotton farmers might be hurt by the 
proposal we are now considering. That 
is the reason why I think all these com- 
plicated questions require hearings. 

The Senator from Louisiana will recall 
that as soon as he introduced a bill on 
this subject, hearings were set as soon as 
possible, in order to look into the subject 
thoroughly and do what we thought was 
the right thing under the circumstances. 

We do not have to tell Senators that 
a manufacturer in Japan has many ad- 
vantages over a manufacturer in South 
Carolina. We all know he has many. 
But some of the problems involved cannot 
be solved here tonight, The problem 
caused by the difference in the price of 
machinery cannot be solved here tonight. 
In South Carolina cotton mills are being 
built and Japanese machinery is being 
installed there. They have even gone so 
far as to bring Japanese into my State to 
install the Japanese machinery. 

So it can be seen that the question 
before the Senate tonight is quite a com- 
plicated one. We must have hearings 
in order to know what to do under the 
circumstances. That is what I am ad- 
vocating at this particular time. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, have I 
some time left? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire has 13 
minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. I shall not take that 
much time. I do not want to detain 
the Senate. 

I have listened carefully and re- 
spectfully to the suggestions of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, whom I so 
greatly respect. I have listened to the 
suggestions of my friend from Rhode 
Island, who has been a two-fisted fighter 
for the textile industry—and the world 
should know it—as long as I have known 
him in this body. It sounds very well to 
say to a Senator “Wait a minute. Your 
suggestion has some merit, but wait. We 
will take it up in the proper order. We 
are going to consider it. The committees 
are going to consider it. You will have 
another chance. This is not the time 
to do it.” 

I have been in Congress for 17 years, 
in the House and in the Senate. I would 
like to offer a bit of advice to some of 
my young friends on both sides. There 
are some grand young Senators, of whom 
we are very proud, and I would not ordi- 
narily venture to give them any advice, 
but I am going to give them one word of 
advice tonight. In a few years they will 
say, “‘Old Man Cotton’ told us cor- 
rectly.” Senators should never get into 
a position of voting against something 
they believe in today because someone 
says there will be an opportunity to rec- 
tify the situation this year or next year 
or the year after. 

The American people notice when 
someone stands up to be counted. 

I do not question for one fleeting in- 
stant the intentions of the able members 
of these committees. I know they are 
going to consider the problem, They 
have been considering it. This subject 
has been before Congress almost as long 
as I have been a Member. Every time 
we have an opportunity to strike a blow 
to alleviate the problem, someone says, 
“Wait a minute. It should not be in this 
bill. This is not the time. We are not 
approaching it in the regular and proper 
parliamentary fashion. Do not hurry. 
Do not worry. Keep calm. We are going 
to consider this subject in the proper way 
and give it adequate consideration; and 
we will bring the legislative proposal back 
in proper form.” 

I hold no pride of authorship in this 
particular amendment. It may be faulty 
in its construction. I would not stand 
up and say that perfect draftsmanship 
went into it. I did not do it; the legis- 
lative service did it for me. But I won- 
der, if the amendment is adopted—and 
this is where the shoe pinches, I am 
afraid—who will be on the committee 
of conference if the bill goes to confer- 
ence. Men like the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, men who know this 
subject from A to izzard. If there is any- 
thing wrong in the construction of this 
amendment, if it is not designed to at- 
tain its proper objectives, if it is not fair, 
if it is not properly drawn, we can trust 
those men to iron out the wrinkles. All 
I am asking tonight is that the Senate 
face this proposal squarely. 
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We have been talking about it for 
years. It is no new thought. We do not 
need to wait another year or another 2 
years. The time has come when, if we 
are to endure, the men who make the 
jobs and the men who work at the jobs 
in American industry must be given 
somewhere near as fair a shake in this 
world as we can give them. And if 
anybody is going to give it to them, it 
is the Members of this body, who have 
held up their hands and sworn to leg- 
islate for the benefit, safety, and pros- 
perity of this country, the future of 
which is entrusted to their hands. 

Let us not sidestep the issue. It is 
easy to lay it on the table. It is easy 
to avoid meeting the issue. Let us not 
say, “Let us wait. Let the committees 
consider it.” There is one thing of 
which I wish to remind Senators. I say 
this without any attempt to put pressure 
on anyone, but because I have been sit- 
ting here for all these years and fight- 
ing in this cause. Do not deny us a 
chance to do one thing. We believe that 
the American producer and the Amer- 
ican industrialist and the American em- 
ployer should have an even break with 
their competitors insofar as we can give 
it to them anywhere in the world. 

If we adopt the amendment and it is 
thrown out, if it is found to be improp- 
erly drawn, very well. The blood will 
not be on our hands. We shall have met 
— 5 issue, and we shall have spoken on 
t. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not mean to be 
impertinent on this point, but I believe 
the question I am about to ask the Sen- 
ator is quite proper. If the amendment 
is adopted, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire vote for the bill? 

Mr. COTTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the point. 

Mr. COTTON. I am perfectly frank 
when I say that. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the point, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. COTTON. That is not the point 
at all. I am not dodging the Senator's 
question. It is a good question. I will 
not vote for what I believe to be a bad 
bill, merely because I believe there are 
one or two good things in it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Even if it means vot- 
ing for the two-price cotton system? 

Mr. COTTON. If the distinguished 
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factual, let us talk facts. The bill is 
going to pass. There is not a member of 
this body who has the slightest doubt 
about it. We do not have enough votes 
to oppose the bill. We do not have a 
chance to stop it. It does not make a 
bit of difference whether the Senator 
from New Hampshire votes for it or 
against it. It will pass. Here is our 
chance for the Senate to go on record 
and to say to the business people and 
to the workers of America, “We are 
going to try to give you a fair break.” 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield some 
time to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I believe that this is 
the precise question before the Senate 
tonight. There is no Member of the 
Senate who has advocated doing away 
with the two-price cotton system more 
than the Senator from Rhode Island has 
done. No Member of the Senate can 
say that he has worked harder and 
fought harder for the textile industry 
than has the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
in mind voting against the bill when it 
comes up for passage. However, the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island is say- 
ing tonight that it is only a gesture. If 
we are here for a headline, that is one 
thing. If we are here to do something 
tor the textile industry, that is another 

ng. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
knows that his amendment will not 
carry. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire should know that, because of the 
untimeliness of the amendment, it will 
only prove the weakness of his case. I 
am not here to prove the weakness of 
my case, because I have a strong case. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] has said that this subject will 
be considered exhaustively by his com- 
mittee. In due time the proposed legis- 
lation will come before the Senate for 
a decision either for or against it. 

When he has announced time and 
time again, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire has said, that he will do 
everything in his power to kill the bill, 
and he then advocates an amendment, 
when he knows he cannot vote for the 
bill even with the amendment in it, I 
ask, whom are we kidding? 

Are we for the people? Are we for the 
textile industry? Are we only putting 
on an act to catch a headline in tomor- 
row morning's newspaper? For that 
reason, if the majority leader does not 
move to table the amendment, I shall do 
so. I believe in the spirit it represents, 
and I believe in the substance it repre- 
sents, but I cannot believe in the motiva- 
tion that brings it to our attention to- 
night. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to table 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, has all 
time been exhausted? I cannot believe 
that the majority leader intends to move 
to table the amendment, when there is 
a wumanimous-consent agreement to 
speak on the amendment for 1 hour, 30 
minutes on each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senate that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has 10 minutes re- 
maining, and the Senator from New 
Hampshire has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, not for 
anything in the world would I say any- 
thing that would reflect personally upon 
a Member of the Senate whom I re- 
spect and admire as much as anyone 
with whom I have served. I have 
worked in committees with the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island through all 
these years. Everything he has said is 
true. I have worked with him for the 
textile industry. However, what I resent 
is the remark about getting a headline. 
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I shall say something now, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Before the so-called trade expan- 
sion bill was passed by the Senate, we 
were informed—and I am going to say 
something more about this subject to- 
morrow in debate, or whenever we get to 
the general debate on the bill—that the 
President of the United States intended 
to make an exception for the tottering, 
fighting textile industry. Many votes 
were cast for the bill because of that 
assurance. 

After it passed, and nothing happened, 
people representing the textile mills, 
both wool and cotton, came into my 
office—I am sorry to say this, Mr. Presi- 
dent—but I am not going to be told 
that I am after headlines, when I am 
sincere and fighting for a cause in which 
I believe—and said, “Wait a minute. 
Do not do anything about this. Do not 
say anything on the floor. Keep your 
mouth shut, because we have got to get 
help from the President, and we do not 
want any partisanship in it. We do not 
want a Republican to open his mouth. 
The Senator from Rhode Island and 
others will go to the White House and 
use their best offices.” 

I am sure they did that. I was asked 
to keep my mouth shut, and not to rock 
the boat. We kept quiet. I kept quiet. 
I have not said a word about this on 
the floor of the Senate for these long 
months. 

The other day they came into my 
office and said, “Listen, go ahead and 
tear this thing open. You cannot do 
us any harm now, because we are going 
to get no help.” 

I did not intend to say this, and I 
would not have said it if I had not been 
goaded into it. However, I am stating 
the facts. 

When I stand on the floor and offer 
an amendment in good faith, which does 
nothing but give to the American worker 
and American industry an even break, 
I do not intend to stand here tamely 
and be told that I am a hypocrite who 
is looking for a headline. 

This is no weakness in this amend- 
ment. There is no weakness in this 
cause. It is plain, downright justice. 

Mr, President, the Senate can lay the 
amendment on the table, so the Recorp 
will not show who voted against it and 
who voted for it. That is all right. How- 
ever, although it can be laid on the table, 
it cannot be swept under the rug. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. First of all, a great 
deal has been accomplished by the ad- 
ministration for the textile industry. 
Not only did we engage ourselves in 
agreements with 19 countries who were 
exporting cotton goods to the United 
States for a 1-year term, and then ex- 
tended then for a 5-year period, but we 
set voluntary quotas for these countries 
under the proclamation of the President 
of May 1961. 

We realize that up to this time not 
much hrs happened with relation to 
woolens and worsteds, but the President 
of the United States is trying to solve 
that problem. We had the problem of 
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the Common Market in Europe. We had 
the problem of the rejection of Great 
Britain for membership in the Common 
Market by Common Market countries of 
Europe. The President has had serious 
problems to meet. He knows that some- 
thing should be done. He is still working 
on this problem. I can report to the 
Senate, especially to the Senators who 
are interested in the woolen problem, 
that-we are very hopeful that something 
will take place and that something will 
be done. However, what is suggested 
here is not the way to do it. 

What we are trying to do tonight is 
not to rock the boat. What the Senator 
from Rhode Island asked the Senator 
from New Hampshire was: If he believed 
so much in this cause that he is defend- 
ing tonight, and if he won the whole 
point, would he vote finally for the pas- 
sage of the bill? The Senator from New 
Hampshire said that he would not. So 
what is the cause he is fighting for? Are 
we not swinging an empty bag? If we 
want results, let us go out and get re- 
sults. 

All I am saying is that I agree with the 
substance of the amendment; I agree 
with the spirit of the amendment. But 
we know very well that the amendment 
will not carry tonight. It just will not 
“wash” tonight. So we will have accom- 
plished nothing. If we want results, this 
is not the way to get them. 

That is why I say it is untimely to 
bring up this amendment. It will prove 
nothing, it will do nothing, and it will 
hurt the cause of the textile industry. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield 1 min- 
ute to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, of all 
the amendments that have been acted 
upon today, will this be the only one to 
be dealt with by a motion to table? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is the only 
one. 

Mr. COTTON. I regret that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have the assurance of the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry [Mr. ELLENDER] that hearings will 
be started on cotton on May 20. A sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] is pre- 
pared to undertake a thorough and 
complete study. 

We have been told that there is no 
place for an amendment of this sort on 
the feed grain bill which is now before 
the Senate. 

We have been further assured that 
Representative Coorxx, of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, has indicated that at 
about the same time the Senate com- 
mittee starts its hearing, his committee 
also will start hearings. So I think we 
have just about as much in the way of 
assurances that we can have on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Therefore, I must say to my friend, 

senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corron], with deep 
regret, that I now move to table his 
amendment, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. COTTON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on the 
motion to table, I ask for the yeas and 
nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] to lay on the table the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Cotton]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (when 
his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Kxrav- 
ver], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCarruy], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Wii.1ams], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsor- 
OUGH] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre] is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. WITIILIauSs] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
LMr. Dovctas] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Attotr]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Arizona 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote. the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartry] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Colorado would vote “‘nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. If pres- 
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ent and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Morton] and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL] are detained on 
official business. 

The pair of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] has been 
previously announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovcras]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Domrnicx] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Minnesota would vote 
“yea. 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “nay” and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Morton] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Utah would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Oregon would vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 36, as follows: 


No. 80 Leg.] 
YEAS—44 

Anderson Gruening McGovern 
Bartlett Hart McIntyre 
Bayh Hartke McNamara 
Bible Hayden Metcalf 
Brewster Humphrey Monroney 
Burdick Inouye n 
Cannon Jackson Neuberger 
Church Javits Pastore 
Clark Johnston Pell 
Cooper Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Dodd Long, La Ribicoff 
Edmondson Magnuson Robertson 
Ellender Mansfield Symington 

gle McClellan Young, N. Dak 
Fulbright McGee 

NAYS—36 
Aiken Gore Mundt 
Beall Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bennett Hill Prouty 
Boggs Holland Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Scott 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Simpson 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Curtis Keating Sparkman 
Dirksen Kuchel Stennis 
Eastland Lausche Talmadge 
Ervin Mechem Thurmond 
Fong Miller Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—20 

Allott Kennedy Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. McCarthy Smathers 
Case Morse Tower 
Dominick Morton Williams, N.J. 
Douglas Moss Williams, Del. 
Goldwater Muskie Yarborough 
Kefauver Russell 
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So Mr. MANSFIELD’s motion to lay Mr. 
Corrox's amendment on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was laid on the table be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose to submit an amendment; but I 
wish to state that it is my understanding 
that an order will be obtained—if it has 
not already been obtained—to have the 
Senate convene at 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, I believe I 
have already made that request and have 
been granted that consent; namely, to 
have the Senate take a recess from to- 
night until 10 a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such an 
order has already been entered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand that 
after I lay down the amendment, it will 
be the last business for today in connec- 
tion with the pending bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the amendment which I send to the 
desk; but I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the amendment be with- 
held until the Senate convenes tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time taken in today’s 
session from now until the recess is 
taken, later this evening, be considered 
apart from the limitation agreed to on 
yesterday in regard to amendments to 
the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


“DOCTRINE OF INTERNATIONAL 
ONEDOWNMANSHIpP” — ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR BENNETT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, as one 
possessed of a high degree of clarity, 
commonsense, and long-range vision, the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
is second to none in this body. When- 
ever he prepares remarks or a speech or 
whenever he announces his position on 
any subject, he does so as the result of 
careful analysis and preparation. 

Earlier this week he spoke to a group 
in Joplin, Mo., on the subject of “an 
apparent inability to hold our own with 
Khrushchev and the Communists, 
marked by our aimless drifting into ever 
weaker positions”; and he referred to 
Cuba as “the current and compelling 
symbol of our growing fears” in this area. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the RECORD 
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the text of the speech delivered by Sena- 
tor BENNETT on May 13 to the Joplin 
Chamber of Commerce. The speech is 
entitled “Doctrine of International 
Onedownmanship.” 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DOCTRINE OF INTERNATIONAL 
ONEDOWNMANSHIP 
(Speech by Senator WALLACE F, Bennett, Re- 
publican, of Utah, Joplin, Mo., Chamber of 

Commerce, Monday, May 13, 1963) 

Today there are two great, overriding prob- 
lems which worry the American people. One 
is more directly related to the personal prob- 
lems faced by members of the chamber of 
commerce. It involves the administration’s 
evident determination to impose more and 
more controls over business by means of pro- 
grams that ignore tried economic principles 
and astronomical costs. The current symbols 
of these policies are the tax proposals and 
the mounting deficits. 

The other problem is beginning to dis- 
turb—even to frighten—all of us, and it 
grows out of an apparent inability to hold 
our own with Khrushchev and the Commu- 
nists, marked by our aimless drifting into 
ever weaker positions. The current and 
compelling symbol of our growing fears is 
Castro’s Cuba. 

As a Senator with a business background, 
you may be expecting me to talk about the 
first subject—fiscal irresponsibility. But I 
think the second is the most immediate dan- 
ger—for chamber of commerce members as 
well as their customers. So, with your in- 
dulgence, I shall talk about the Cuban prob- 
lem. 

Every day in every way we are told that 
Cuba is not really a problem—that it is un- 
seemly for the powerful United States to 
show such terror over a tinhorn dictator on 
an economically collapsing island. We are 
told that this makes us look foolish in the 
eyes of the world. This point of view is 
being given increasing currency by the news 
managers of the State Department and the 
Pentagon, by the curious lot of amateur geo- 
politicians at the White House, and by the 
publicists and pundits of the present admin- 
istration. 

That their arguments are bad bad 
logic, and worse military policy has not pene- 
trated the minds of those who make them. 
That the American people do not accept this 
twisted view of the Cuban problem has failed 
to reach the New Frontier mentality. 

Cuba is small, but so was the thorn in the 
lion's paw which Androcles removed with im- 
punity. More important, these counsels of 
tolerance are beside the point. 

In the present struggle between commu- 
nism and freedom, between the 
death of totalitarian slavery and the un- 
limited horizons of an open society, Cuba is 
far more than a piece of real estate 90 miles 
off the coast of Florida or the base of Red 
subversion in the Americas. Cuba is at once 
the symbol of the great cold war confronta- 
tion and an index of what the future may 
hold for America. And it is in these terms 
that it must be considered. 

It is commonplace today to condemn Pres- 
ident Kennedy for the failure of his Cuban 
policy. The public debate rages over mis- 
takes he has made and weaknesses he has 
shown in his dealing with Nikita Khrushchev 
and the Kremlin. One major point, how- 
ever, emerges above the errors of omission 
and commission. Without so much as con- 
sulting his peers in Congress or the American 
people who elected him, Mr. Kennedy has 
quietly scrapped both traditional American 
foreign policy based on the Monroe Doctrine, 
and the more recently constructed inter- 
American security system. He has substi- 
tuted for them a Kennedy doctrine based on 
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premises hitherto considered both alien and 
false. 

Ev g he has done since taking office 
follows inevitably from this new doctrine. 
What we consider mistakes, bad judgment, 
or faulty reasoning are, in fact, entirely con- 
sistent with the Kennedy doctrine of inter- 
national onedownmanship. For the Presi- 
dent not to have canceled the air cover in 
the critical hours of the Bay of Pigs invasion 
would have contradicted the Kennedy doc- 
trine. To have publicly recognized the 
Soviet arms buildup at a time when our in- 
telligence agencies were reporting it to the 
National Security Council would again have 
been inconsistent with the doctrine. To 
have pressed the advantage he gained by im- 
Posing his selective quarantine would have 
run directly counter to the thinking of the 
administration. 

What has confused the pundits and 
brought embarrassment to the New 
Frontier has been the lack of consonance 
between the Kennedy doctrine and the ut- 
terances of administration spokesmen, from 
the President down. Until fairly recently, 
the words of the Kennedy administration 
came from the book of established and 
recognized American policy. No one could 
quarrel with those words, for they were based 
on the Monroe Doctrine, the Rio Treaty 
which set up a mechanism for action of the 

tion of American States, and the 
practical traditions which impelled this 
country to spur the overthrow of a Com- 
munist-controlled regime in Guatemala. 
What the Kennedy administration has done, 
however, is something else again. 

In short, there has been an “honesty gap” 
in our foreign policy since 1961—almost as 
if Mr, Kennedy and his advisers felt that 
the American people could not be trusted 
with the truth or told in plain language 
what the administration was seeking to 
achieve—and how and why. It is obvious 
that this lack of frankness was motivated by 
a well-founded suspicion that any confession 
of new purpose, any explanation of the 
Kennedy doctrine, would have had im- 
mediate repercussions politically harmful to 
the administration and to the party which 
it claims to represent. 

The Kennedy doctrine—and it applies to 
the disengagement from Laos as well as to 
the Cuban problem—is based on a series of 
assumptions, mistaken and dangerous, as to 
the nature of the Communist system and the 
meaning of the Khrushchev hegemony. I 
say “mistaken” because neither experience 
nor scholarly analysis will sustain them. I 
say “dangerous” because they can lead to the 
destruction of this Republic and the ultimate 
victory of communism. 

What are those assumptions? Some are 
general, some are specific. In the general 
category, the most prevalent assumption is 
the fond hope, expressed frequently by State 
Department policy planner Walt Rostow, that 
the Kremlin and its leaders are “maturing.” 
So far, the only evidence of that maturity 
has been found in the speculations of 
journalistic “experts” who got the idea from 
Mr. Rostow in the first place. The major 
premise on which the Kennedy doctrine 
stands is therefore a product of tail-in- 
mouth reasoning. Khrushchev has been 
shrewder in his dealings with the free world 
than Stalin was. To be sure, he has been 
bound by certain consequences of the inter- 
regnum following Stalin’s death—the let-up 
in pressure on the Russian people, the rec- 
ognition of the need for consumer goods, 
and the demands of a bankrupting space 
program. Beyond this, however, the mixture 
is as before. The rape of Budapest and the 
nuclear arming of Cuba are hardly examples 
of the maturity we are told has begun to 
blossom in the Kremlin. 

The world has forgotten the jubilant 
predictions after Yalta and Potsdam that 
“good old Joe” Stalin was breaking away 
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from his Marxist-Leninist puberty and ac- 
cepting the responsibilities of mature inter- 
national statesmanship. Averell Harriman, 
the present architect of the Lao mess, 
returned in 1944 from a tour of duty in 
Moscow and informed the press that Stalin 
was ready, anxious, and able to cooperate 
with the free nations in building a peace- 
ful postwar world. Even after the cold war 
had frostbitten the hopes of many, Prof. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., reassured a “Town 
Hall Meeting of the Air” that if Stalin 
seemed uncompromising it was because he 
had to justify his actions to “the Colonel 
McCormicks” of the Soviet press. 

Behind the Kennedy doctrine is the belief 
that Khrushchev stands like Horatio at the 
bridge holding back the missile-rattling hot- 
heads of the Kremlin and a jingoist Red 
army, navy, and air force. It is said, ad 
infinitum and ad nauseam, that if we allow 
Khrushchev to fall, he will be replaced by 
the bloodthirsty extremists of the Kremlin— 
men long of tooth and short of intelligence 
who hate Khrushchev’s liberalism and are 
hardly better than a Russian version of the 
John Birch Society. 

This fundamental precept of the Kennedy 
doctrine was prominently operative through 
the suddenly acknowledged Cuban crisis of 
last autumn. The White House, the State 
Department, and the Pentagon leaked like 
gushers to the newspapers horrendous tales 
of a struggle within the Kremlin in which 
Khrushchev fought for moderation and the 
extremists and military leaders called for 
long risks and the kind of adventurism which 
can lead to war. There was considerable 
drama in these stories, but no solid evidence 
to give them substance. There were no signs 
that the Soviet Army was pressing Comrade 
Khrushchey to take a chance on nuclear 
war. Nor, for that matter, were the so- 
called extremists—if only because most of 
them are figments of the State Department's 
imagination. 

The Soviet military wants no incidents 
which can escalate into nuclear war. Soviet 
military doctrine calls for caution until the 
United States has been outdistanced in nu- 
clear weapons and the systems to deliver 
them. What happened last year with respect 
to Cuba is that the Soviet military reluc- 
tantly went along with Khrushchev, just as 
Hitler's generals accepted the order to invade 
Russia which they knew meant defeat. It is 
now clear what many of them felt then, that 
the decision to build up a Soviet nuclear 
missile base in Cuba was Khrushehev's, that 
he laid the groundwork for it in speeches 
and boasts and Pravada editorials. 

This false theory of a maturing commu- 
nism is, however, but a part of the Kennedy 
doctrine. If it is accepted, it justifies the 
corollary belief that to seek victory over the 
enemies of freedom is somehow evil—or 
worse still, foolish. It is the Kennedy posi- 
tion that total victory is not only illusory 
but in itself bad. The United States must 
never indulge itself in moral or categorical 
imperatives. Everything must be subject to 
negotiation. In this manner, the Kennedy 
doctrinaires argue, we will wheedle the Devil 
out of Hell and coax back into Pandora’s box 
the hornets which escaped. Thus we will 
“defuse” Laos, Berlin, and, yes, Cuba. To 
call for victory, we are warned, is also to call 
for total war—a statement we hear from the 
administration with great unction. Logic, 
of course, does too prevail here; but since 
when has logic been a prerequisite for politi- 
cal debate on the New Frontier? 

The simple thrust of this argument is 
this: That the American people must cease 
to think in terms of any victory, must resign 
themselves to the existence of the Commu- 
nist cancer. History proves, however, that 
communism cannot be contained. It must 
either be slowly and inexorably defeated or, 
by its dynamism, it will defeat us. In war, 
in politics, and in diplomacy, there is no 
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substitute for victory. Whoever says other- 


dent’s Cuban policy suddenly become clear. 
It explains why Mr. Kennedy called off 


to declare a quarantine; and why today 
he is at war with those Cubans whose only 


and turn the whole mat- 
ter over to a United Nations dominated by 


g 
| 
& 


subversion and revolution. 
So much for generalities. Now for the 


Fidel Castro was just one more unwashed 
until the men in the State Depart- 


The record is absolutely clear 
that those who saw Fidel Castro as a Latin 


This mistaken assessment of Castro was 
a serious error on the part of the Eisenhower 
administration. But it was one which that 
President was attempting to rectify at the 
time he left office. Diplomatic relations 
had been broken off with the Castro-Com- 
munist regime. The Cuban sugar quota, the 
mainstay of its economy, had been canceled. 
An invasion of the island by U.S.-trained 


It seemed certain, then, that Castro's days 
were numbered. 

But the changing of the guard at the 
White House changed the policies, The in- 
vasion, which could have toppled Khru- 
shchev's command post in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, was handled like a 50-mile hike 
along the & Ohio Canal—and 
with just about as much security. Before 
the Cuban freedom fighters landed, Castro's 
forces knew exactly where and when to 
expect them. Nevertheless, in spite of this, 
with adequate air cover, the exiles could 
have established a beachhead. But the 
United Nations group within the adminis- 
tration and persuaded the Presi- 
dent to torpedo the landings at the Bay of 


, and encourage the 
Kremlin to direct adventures of its own in 
Latin America. The moment that the air 
cover was withdrawn, the Kennedy doctrine 
was born. From that point on, the ad- 
ministration spoke loudly but carried no 
stick at all. 

It is clear that as another aftermath of 
the Bay of Pigs, the Kremlin decided that 
the United States was too liberal, too cow- 


their launchers were shipped into Cuba by 
the Soviet Union, but tremendous stocks of 
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dup in Cuba. The 
own as well as any- 


the Soviets were constructing missile launch- 
ing pads in Cuba. It violates no confidences 
to repeat this. At the time, there was a bi- 
partisan leak of this information, though 


of the danger potential of a nuclear-armed 
Cuba raises one very interesting question: 

Would the President have acted had not 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff demanded action 
as strenuously as they were able, and had 
not the American public demonstrated its 
concern? In an election year, it is difficult 
to tell where political considerations end and 
statesmanship begins. In a very real sense, 
this distinction is unimportant. When the 
history books are written and when a na- 
tion cashes in its chips, it’s what's up front 
that counts, not the rationalizations of those 
who make policy. Louis XVI was a well- 
intentioned man, but those intentions paved 
his way to the guillotine and invited the 
terror. 

By declaring his blockade, Mr. Kennedy 
thoroughly shocked the Kremlin. The mili- 
tary in the Soviet Union could say “I told 
you so” to Khrushchev, and it did. He at- 
tempted to bluff his way out of his unten- 
able position and was met by firmness from 


have resulted from a strong 
averted, and Khrushchev smiled again. 
For—let us face it—the blockade of October 
22 was followed by a more abject series of 
American retreats and compromises than 
this country has ever seen before. In rapid 
succession, the President took the following 
steps which amazed most Americans, but 
which take on clear meaning in light of the 
Kennedy doctrine: 

1. He agreed to prevent any invasion of 
Cuba from American soil. 

2. He engaged to prevent U.S. allies in the 
Organization of American States from aid- 
ing, abetting, or even permitting any in- 
vasion attempts from their soil—thereby 
making of Cuba a privileged sanctuary for 
communism. 


Turkey and Italy—something which Khru- 
shchevy had demanded as the price of his 
withdrawal of missiles from Cuba. 

4. He lost all interest in the on-site in- 
spection of Soviet missile sites in Cuba— 
originally a condition for calling off the 
blockade. 


5. He left the British high and dry by 
shooting down the Skybolt program which 
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would have given Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth its own deterrent to Soviet 
missile roulette. 

6. He declared war on the Cuban exiles, 


warned of the Cuban threat as “warmon- 
gers” and “war whoopers.” 

8. He broadly hinted that any overthrow 
of the Castro regime would have to come 
from within Cuba—but without any Ameri- 
can aid. In short, he told the freedom fight- 
ers both here and on the tragic little island: 
“Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, but 
don’t go near the water.” 

9. He instructed U.S. naval units, which 
had been deployed to contain Castro com- 
munism, to train their guns on Cuban exiles 
who attempted to mount raids against their 
homeland from non-U.S8. bases. 

10. He dissuaded concerned allies in the 
Organization of American States from taking 
strong on Cuba, 

This tenfold withdrawal has not been 
matched by a corresponding withdrawal of 
Soviet forces in Cuba. The President al- 
lows that there are some 12,000 or 13,000 So- 


as 40,000 Soviet effectives in Cuba, plus mili- 
tary cadres from other Communist nations, 
including China, 

Secretary of State Rusk has expressed 
official distress at the continued presence 
of these troops and has pledged the United 
States to take steps if they are used to sup- 
press an anti-Castro revolt. But these are 
games. The Soviet Union does not need to 
throw its troops into battle. The mere 
presence of these Soviet troops will prevent 
an uprising. And even without the Krem- 
lin’s muscle, the likelihood of a revolt 
is very slim indeed without firm U.S. support. 
In our times, no movement can 
succeed against a police state unless it is 
trained, armed, and subsidized by a major 
power, and unless it has a sanctuary where 
it can regroup and be resupplied. The 
President has asked the Cubans to mount 
a do-it-yourself revolt, but so far he has 
failed to offer the kind of help which only 
could give such an adventure hope of suc- 
cess. To the American people he has coun- 
seled patience—the kind of patience which 
will be willing to wait for communism's 
maturity and for tigers who change their 

ts. 


spo 

In his rhetorical battle with critics of his 
Cuban policy or lack thereof, Mr. Kennedy 
complains that they offer plenty of carping 
criticism but no alternatives, forgetting that 
it is he as President that has access to all 
the information, as well as the constitu- 
tional responsibility to develop and execute 
our foreign policy. The President asserts 
that unless we are prepared to face a nuclear 
holocaust, his doctrine of “no win” and 
patience is the only course left open to the 
American people and their Government. If 
the President is correct in this, then cer- 
tainly we critics have no right to talk about 
Cuba. But is the choice only 
two alternatives, drift and destruction? Is 
it a case of better Red than dead? Are there 
no other alternatives to our present course 
on Cuba? Before answering these questions, 
let me compare our and weak- 
nesses to those of the Soviet Union. By do- 
ing this, I believe we can arrive at some 
sound conclusion—and it is from these 
rather than from fear or from neat theories 
that American policy can and must be made. 

The first conclusion is that while the 
Soviet Union has repeatedly threatened nu- 
clear war if the United States took one more 
step, Khrushchev's legions in the past have 
always marched down the hill even more 
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rapidly than they marched up when faced 
with firmness. Even the short-lived block- 
ade proved this. 

The second conclusion is that the United 
States holds an undisputed lead in nuclear 
weaponry and delivery systems. At the 
present time, we could wipe the Soviet Union 
off the map if we were forced to resort to 
general war. 

The third conclusion is that the Com- 
munists do not fight wars simply because 
they like the sound of gunfire. They fight 
to win, and their generals have acknowledged 
that as of now the Soviet Union is in no 
position to wage a major war. 

The fourth conclusion is that the Soviet 
Military has studied the textbooks and 
knows where wars can be fought and how. 
Conflict over Cuba would have the Com- 
munists fighting in the wrong place at the 
wrong time. Being practical men, they would 
prefer to cut their losses on the theory that 
“he who fights and runs away will live to 
fight another day.” 

These four conclusions—or more accu- 
rately, these four bases for a sound policy— 
would, I am certain, be supported by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. As military men they 
know the miseries of war far better than 
the “whiz kids” who have the President's 
ears. The Joint Chiefs were aware of these 
conclusions when they strongly advised the 
President to order a quick air strike on the 
missile sites in Cuba. They were ignored by 
those whose policies are founded on the 
premise that if we do not irritate the Khru- 
shchevian bull, he will change his name from 
Nikita to Ferdinand. 

The consequence of this confusion is that 
we have no real policy on Cuba today be- 
cause those charged with formulating one 
are paralyzed by a fear (which exists only 
in their minds) of a Khrushchev bent on 
launching his missiles against us. If we had 
a sound policy, a “command decision” as 
Vice President Nixon recently called for, you 
can be sure that I and my associates in the 
loyal opposition would be in the vanguard 
of the supporters of the President. For we 
want a bipartisan policy on Cuba—one that 
takes into account the vital security inter- 
ests of the United States and its allies. If 
such a policy exists, it is obscured from our 
vision as well as yours. 

Are there alternatives? There are many 
that could be considered in our quest for 
the means by which the Communists can 
be dislodged from this hemisphere. They 
include, for example, the following: 

1. A pacific blockade to sever the lifeline 
between the Soviet Union and Cuba. We are 
told that this would be an act of war. We 
were not told that by the President on Oc- 
tober 22. This, however, is a lawyer's debate. 
Short of the invasion of one country by 
another, the only act of war is one which can 
be resisted by the antagonist. And, as I 
have noted, the Soviet Union is in no posi- 
tion—logistically or otherwise—to effective- 
ly resist an American blockade. In point 
of fact, legality is on our side. Under the 
various international agreements and char- 
ters to which the United States is a party, 
the overriding principle of self-defense is 
recognized as acceptable, and, clearly, the 
security of this hemisphere is in jeopardy. 

2. Cuban exiles throughout the Americas 
might be permitted to form a government 
of their own which could be immediately 
recognized by the American States and sup- 
plied with adequate assistance and material 
to train and equip forces for action against 
Castro's island stronghold. 

3. The United States could suspend ne- 
gotiations with all Communist powers on all 
diplomatic questions presently pending until 
it is satisfied that the Soviet military pres- 
ence in Cuba is terminated. 

4. Though the United States has stated 
that it would not sit by if Soviet troops 
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were used to crush an internal Cuban re- 
bellion, the declaration could be made posi- 
tively. By that I mean that the President 
could state unequivocally that use of Soviet 
troops against Cuban nationals would im- 
mediately trigger the signal for U.S. armed 
intervention. I believe we could go further 
and add an ultimatum date for the with- 
drawal from Cuba of all Communist mili- 
tary forces. 

Through the plentiful radio facilities that 
are available on American soil and in the 
Caribbean region, the United States could 
beam a steady stream of broadcasts in Rus- 
sian to Soviet troops in Cuba, offering them 
asylum in the United States. Just as during 
the Korean war we offered large rewards to 
Communist pilots fleeing with their Mig 
jets, so could we make a similar offer again. 
A half-dozen defections would do more to 
convince Khrushchey that he must withdraw 
his troops from Cuba than all the diplomatic 
exchanges in the world. 

I mention these examples to show that 
there are other options besides the present 
drift and the threat of destruction. My pur- 
pose is to suggest the need for a firm deci- 
sion that communism must go from this 
hemisphere and that we must adopt a policy 
to hasten its departure. 

Determination is America’s most potent 
weapon. But it is the weapon which the 
Kennedy administration seems most reluc- 
tant to use. Half-measures and qualified 
phrases do not impress the Kremlin. 
Khrushchev retreated last October because 
he realized that the Americans were aroused 
and ready to move, that whatever President 
Kennedy’s motives may have been he had 
no other recourse but the temporarily tough 
line that he took. The Kremlin ceased to 
retreat and began its encroachments once 
more as soon as it realized that the Presi- 
dent was willing—yes, eager—to accept the 
thought for the deed. 

Cuba is a military threat to the Western 
Hemisphere. But, as I said at the outset, it 
has also become a symbol to all the world 
of American ineptitude, timidity, uncer- 
tainty. It is the gauntlet which Comrade 
Khrushchey has thrown down and which 
we have not really dared to throw back at 
him. It is convincing evidence that the most 
powerful Nation on earth can be intimidated, 
lied to, and laughed at with impunity by 
the Communists—and perhaps anyone else. 

The lesson of Cuba remains today what it 
was last September, when a prominent young 
Cuban intellectual, who had originally sup- 
ported Castro, penned these ominous words: 
“Of all the lessons Fidel Castro has taught 
us, the bitterest and most obvious is this: 
He who proclaims himself a Communist can 
count on help from the Soviet Union even 
though he is 9,000 miles from its borders, 
while he who proclaims himself a democrat 
can fight and die 90 miles from the shores 
of the United States and no one will come 
to his aid.” 

We greatly need a bold new policy which 
will demonstrate the falsity of that notion. 


“TEN NEGROES”—ARTICLES BY 
ROBERT S. BIRD 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there 
have been appearing in the New York 
Herald Tribune, in a succession of issues, 
an extraordinary series of articles, under 
the title “Ten Negroes,” which have 
sought to probe very deeply into the sit- 
uation which underlies what apparently 
is a new development in the attitude of 
the Negro in our country toward the 
status which society has imposed upon 
him—very sharply in the South, but also 
in other parts of the country. 
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Mr. President, as those who are 
charged with the responsibilities of gov- 
ernance, when we encounter a situation 
such as the one which has culminated in 
such national distress as that which we 
have witnessed at Birmingham, it is high 
time that we place our ear to the ground, 
in order to determine precisely what is 
occurring and to determine how deep 
and how searching must be our efforts to 
find remedies—which, incidentally, are 
many years overdue, as I have said on 
this floor for many years now, ever since 
I have been a Member of the Senate. 

The series of articles, representing a 
remarkable contribution by Robert S. 
Bird, the correspondent who compiled 
the necessary information who wrote the 
articles, who is so extraordinarily im- 
portant to all of us as Americans in the 
current crisis, I ask unanimous consent 
that they may be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 
30, 1963] 
TEN NEGROES 
(By Robert S. Bird) 

After our interview Elijah Muhammad, 
leader of the Black Muslims, took me out 
from the living room through the kitchen 
into the high-walled courtyard of his winter 
home in Phoenix, and we stood under the 
—- sun while he said a gracious goodby 

me. 

Brother Antonne X had gone to the garage 
to back the Cadillac out and drive me back 
to my hotel. I thanked Mr. Muhammad for 
giving me this unprecedented interview, and 
I mentioned that I felt he had spoken very 
forcefully. 

This was an understatement, really, for 
never in my life had I heard the white race— 
my race—so unmercifully flayed, so thor- 
oughly accused, so vividly denounced, so 
damned in judgment, as from him during the 
preceding hour and a half. 

Still, he had displayed an exquisite cour- 
tesy throughout the long declamation, glanc- 
ing at me in a kindly way every now and 
then as I sat beside him on the couch, or 
giving me a questioning look as if to see 
how I was taking it. But most of his ex- 
coriation seemed addressed to the middle of 
the living room, as if that were where white 
America might be listening. 

THE CHARGES 

He is small and fragile of figure, this man 
who is regarded by many law enforcement 
officers as the most dangerous Negro leader 
in the country. And standing there in the 
courtyard in well-cut dark gray suit, gray 
and white bow tie of smooth design and dark, 
stylishly narrow-brimmed hat, he looked like 
an unobtrusive man of importance. 

Brother Antonne X, in snow-white suit or 
uniform (I couldn’t tell which), maneuvered 
the sleek car up beside us and Mr. Muham- 
mad gave a warm, almost shy, smile and said 
he had enjoyed my visit. Then, speaking in 
a voice so low I had to lean over to catch 
his words, he volunteered an interesting ex- 
planation of himself. 

“You see, I am between life and death,” 
he said, “and I have to say these things in 
the way Isay them. There was a time when 
I had no knowledge of them. But they have 
been revealed to me, and now Allah would 
punish me if I did not say them.” 

I had sought this interview with the 65- 
year-old Mr. Muhammad because his preach- 
ing is touching, influencing, or exciting the 
whole Negro world in this country, including 
those who are his severest critics. 
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Nobody can laugh him off. For even 
though his devoted formal following is hard- 
ly more than a small fraction of the 20 
million American Ni , his harsh message 
is helping to change the inner feeling and 
the scene of Negro America. 

THE DENIALS 

In my visit with him we talked for a good 
4 hours in two sessions spread over 2 days. 
The first session of about an hour and a half 
was given over to my questions and his an- 
swers. In the second one I asked him a few 
more questions and he answered at length. 
Then, at my suggestion that he describe in 
his own way, without interruption from me, 
his view of the race situation in the United 
States and the place of the Black Muslim 
movement in it, he embarked on his declama- 
tory monolog of about an hour. 

The total interview dealt, first of all, with 
the charges made that he preaches hatred 
and violence against the white people. 

The charges that he has organized within 
his movement a highly disciplined household 
guard or militia. 

The charges that he teaches “black su- 
premacy” and “segregation” of the whites. 

The charges that he teaches that the white 
people are inferior and that all are inherently 
“devils.” 

The charges that he is advocating insur- 
rection in the future, and destruction of the 
white race, and domination by the Negro 
population in this country by 1970. 

To most of these accusations he gave 
denials, with explanations of why the 
were being made against him. But to that 
relating to the devilish nature of the white 
people he offered a regretful theological ex- 
planation as to why it was true, and he de- 
tailed supporting grievances to prove it, in 


language. 

He discussed the future possibility—but 
only a possibility, he insisted—of involving 
the Black Muslim movement in political vot- 
ing, perhaps even in the next Presidential 
election. 

He made it clear that there is absolutely 
no possibility in his view for any integra- 
tion of the white and black races, or even 
a living together side by side in the long 
range future. Total physical separation in 
different territory and total independence for 
the Negroes are a “must,” he said, and he 
ieee 
at an unspecified time ahead. 

He spoke pityingly about the various 
“foolish” Negro leaders, such as Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., who are active on the 
scene today, and he described the Black 

elementary schools and “univer- 
sity” and its stores and other businesses in 
Chicago, Detroit, and other places. 

He dealt with what he calls the failures 
of Christianity in the Negro world, and he 
went deeply into his religion of Islam and 
the sacred nature and uniqueness of the 
black race, which he teaches was the “origi- 
nal” race from which the inferior white race 
was developed. 

His Black Muslim preaching is spread 
through the Negro world largely by his own 
tabloid newspaper, Muhammad 


at 
Muslim meetings and rallies which have 
drawn audiences on special occasions of up 
to 10,000 persons. 
But his message is being effectively relayed 
to even bigger 


who has gained a great deal of television “ex- 
posure” during the past year. 
THE TAPING 


Mr. Muhammad himself (his followers gen- 
erally call him mister“) has shunned the 
spotlight and avoided interviews with white 
newsmen, and has stayed pretty much 
within the inner circles of his ministers and 
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followers. He makes his headquarters in 


develop- 
ing some new and perhaps deeper insights 
into the thoughts and feelings of Negroes, 
I had wanted to get a first-hand impression 
of this influential figure who is the earthly 
fount of the Black Muslim philosophy. 

Through certain Negro intermediaries, I 
arra. to speak with him in Phoenix by 
long distance telephone from New York, and 
he agreed to a 2-hour interview in his home 
there. 

I asked him if I might bring a tape re- 
corder with me, and he instantly replied: 

“That will be all right because I will have 
one, too.” 

A few days later a Phoenix taxicab driver 
dropped me off at a little single-level, sub- 
urban-type brick house with red tile roof 
and a pretty, clipped lawn with newly 
planted flower border. The place was about 
15 minutes’ drive from downtown Phoenix 
in a very spruce, middle class Negro resi- 
dential section. 

I pressed the door bell, which had a white 
crescent insignia of Islam on the button, 
and a tall, stern Negro man in white opened 
the door. He turned out later to be Brother 
Antonne X, who is altogether friendly when 
you get to know him. He was expecting me, 
and passed me straight into the living room. 

Mr. Muhammad was standing there wait- 
ing, and he came forward with a little smile 
and a handshake. He was gentle but a 
trifle stiff at first. Brother Antonne took a 
chair beside him and watched everything 
with an eagle eye. 

We immediately went to work setting up 
our tape recorders, and I quickly discovered 
that the leader of the Black Muslims was a 
most considerate host, for he fretted a little 
to make sure that I was in a comfortable 
place and that all was well for going ahead. 

si 


Actually we ended up sitting side by side 
on a big, soft, curved green couch, with my 
recorder on a glass coffee table and his on 


what he told me—and rather impassion- 
ately, too: “We are not going to take part 


to our people and teach them that th 
supposed to be Muslims, and that 
they are supposed to be righteous people and 
that we have shed off all things that pertain 
to wickedness. 

“We have stripped ourselves of harm to 
let you know that we are not people of 
violence, We don’t intend to attack you. 
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and you are not with us.“ 
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I asked Mr. Muhammad why, in view of 
this, a part of his movement was 
asa military unit. I referred to the so-called 
“Fruit of Islam,” a contingent of husky 
finely trained young Negroes who are, in the 
opinion of some law enforcement officers, 
seemingly the cadre for a potential Black 
Muslim militia. 

“The Fruit of Islam means the first con- 
verts to Islam here in America, and the first 
people to be cleaned and made fit to be called 
Muslims,” he answered. 

“And their training is on this basis, as 
being Muslims, to keep in practice; not just 
say it is their faith or belief. You must put 
into practice the principles of Islam that 
you believe in, and serve as an example for 
others who would accept Islam. 

“They take physical training and exercises 
in many ways to keep physically fit and 
healthy and to try to get away from many 
of the physical ailments that they have 
suffered long before coming Into the knowl- 
edge of Islam. 

“And trained into the knowledge of what 
the aims and purposes of Islam is for. It is 
to clean up a people who are not clean, 
morally as well as spiritually, in America; 
and to make them fit to become good mem- 
bers of the society.” 

A little later In connection with this dis- 
cussion he added: “I notice that the white 
people are very keen and alert about who 
teaches us and what is being taught us. 
Well, I don't say that I would not do the 
same if I had brought up a people subjected 
to slavery under myself. I would like to 
know what my slave learned or is being 
taught other than that which I have not 
taught him.” 

THE WEAPONS 


As to the disciplined demonstrations in 


tain members of the movement in Rochester, 
N.Y., he said, “I can't tell you whether we 
will have any future demonstrations or not. 

We're not people who actually like to get 
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t to be in a good way, and for a good cause, 
and to know that it is for 

As for carrying weapons, the Black Muslim 
leader said repeatedly that this was not done 
— movement, that it was a one pro- 
bited 


that there were some protests made against 


have been guilty of, because there were no 
such arms among the brothers while they 
were in the meeting. That is absolutely pro- 
hibited, and they are not supposed to allow 
anyone to come in with arms on them at 
the meetings. 

“If that happens the guards or searchers 
will be also punished for allowing arms to 
enter the meeting, especially when it is at a 
stationary -d 


Mr. Muhammad talks in a somewhat high 
voice and tends to falter at times, but when 
he gets emotional the words flow from him 
rather dramatically and far more easily. He 
got a little emotional over the police inter- 
ference with the Black Muslim temple meet- 


more semantic than actual. In any case, 
when I asked him about this—and whether 
his teachings were not in one sense rather 
similar to the white supremacy and segrega- 
tionist teachings of the White Citizens Coun- 
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cils of the South, he replied: “Allah has 
revealed that the black man is the Original 
Man, and that’s what I teach. Now where 
this supremacy teaching comes in, that is 
charged by the disbelievers—that I teach it 
in order to suit their particular purpose of 


of the teachings of one being superior over 
the other.” 
THE “BLAME” 

He elaborated on this at length, adding: 
We say that the black man is the first man 
in the sun, and then they take this and just 
change it around—that he is teaching su- 
premacy. And that, we are not doing. We 
already know that we are inferior to you 
here in America. We cannot say physically 
or even mentally that we are equal. We 
can't do it because we're not. We have 
undergone such treatment that it has abso- 
lutely made us inferior to you, and therefore 
we can’t be your equal; not, say, your 
superior, when it comes to actual physical 
or educational ability.” 

To my question whether this black su- 
premacy charge was, then, a distortion of 
his teaching, he said, “Yes, in order to add 
to the charge of aggression.” 

He does, however, believe along with the 
southern segregationists that integration is 
wrong and that intermarriage is evil and 


that segregated education is all right so . 


long as the Negroes get the same textbooks. 

“What are we going to integrate for?” he 
asked. “What do we want to marry a white 
woman for, when we are black men? That 
is going to ruin our family. We will spotty 
up our family. What does she want a black 
man for? Or what does the black man 
want the white one for? This is ignorant 
on both parts even to want to intermarry 
with each other. The very desire there is 
ignorant and evil. It's against divine law 
for either side to integrate in such a way. 

“God made all of us as we are. We have 
black nations, brown nations, red ones, 
yellow, and white. We have all these five 
Major colors in races or nations. Why 
should they not remain like that? Why 
should they be thrown in like bones or birds 
into a pot to make soup out of? 

“I don’t blame the white man in the 
South for not wanting my people to marry 
with them. But I blame the South for mis- 
treating him. Why don’t the South let him 
go free? Why don’t they teach him that, 
look here, Negro, I freed you a hundred years 
ago. Now come on, I’m going to put you 
on the road to freedom because I don’t 
want you in my house as a member of my 
family. I don’t want you sitting down at 
my table. Go make a table for yourself. 
Come on, I will show you how to do this.” 

But “educational integration,” that is 
good, Mr. Muhammad said. 

“We should try to get the same education 
that is available to all other living people, 
and if the white man has it in his school, if 
we prove ourselves intelligent enough or 
decent enough to get in that particular 
class—we expect him to allow us to study 
the same courses he studies,” he asserted. 

“It doesn't have to be right in his own 
school if he doesn’t want us in his own 
classes. Just give us the textbooks, that’s 
all. Let us learn what is in the book where 
he is learning. We don't have to stand to- 
gether in the class.” 


THE SCORN 


The black nationalist Mr. Muhammad had 
only scorn for Negro leaders who sought the 
help of the U.S. Constitution to gain Negro 
rights because, he pointed out, “the Con- 
stitution was written up while the white 
man owned slaves, and he didn't have the 
slave in mind when he was writing the 
Constitution.” 

There always will be bloodshed over any 
Negro effort to gain equality with the white 
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man, he said, as witness “the example in 
Mississippi and Alabama today while we are 
talking.” Then he heaped scorn on Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., head of the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference, of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

“The head of this movement, Mr. King, is 
trying to force the white man in the South 
to do that which is against his will and 
nature, because some of the northern parties 
of the white people, maybe in Washington, 
have said to him that it should be done, 


and you should have this in the Constitu- 


tion and therefore you should enforce it, 
and therefore have it enforced by the Gov- 
ernment. 

“But Mr. King has not learned as yet that 
the white man in the South is brethren to 
the white man in Washington, and the 
Washington white man is the brother to the 
southern white man, that they are not going 
to go to war over the Negro and kill each 
other for the sake of the unlearned Negro— 
of the knowledge of self and others—to in- 
tegrate into that which they don’t desire 
him to be in, They are not going to kill 
themselves for the sake of a Negro. 

“Therefore Mr. King is making a fool out 
of himself in the South, and acting like a 
dog around the house, where the master 
stands at the door and the dog wants some- 
thing to eat and he just waddles all around 
the door, around the master’s feet, whipping 
his tail on the ground and grinning and 
leaning his ears back on his neck to show 
that he is a good, peaceful dog; and that, 
master, give me a piece of your meat that 
you have there in your house. And this 
while there is plenty of meat for the dog in 
the bushes out there, if he would go out 
there and hunt for it.” 

It was only pity that Mr. Muhammad felt 
for James Meredith and his success in get- 
ting Into the University of Mississippi with 
the help of the U.S. Army: 

“Poor fellow,” Mr. Muhammad said, “try- 
Ing to force himself in a school where it is 
100 percent white, and they’re telling him 
they don’t want him. And then the Army 
is standing around trying to force him in 
there—that’s their crazy idea. I wouldn't 
want the Army to think about coming to 
help me against a white man, to allow me 
to come into his house or in the school or 
his restaurant, or anything else that he 
owns. 

“If you tell me, I don’t want you here, 
that’s sufficient. I'm gone.” 

He said that “our people” would make 
room for the Muslims “but not for people 
like Mr. King and Meredith and other lead- 
ers who are yet ignorant of the knowledge 
of themselves.” 

“They will not accept them,” he said, “be- 
cause they don’t have the knowledge of self, 
and therefore they hate self. They don't 
have as much love for self as they think they 
have; they don’t have love for themselves if 
they want to let a strong people swallow them 
up.“ 

Knowledge of self ig a big aim in the Black 
Muslim teaching, and among other things it 
means to Mr. Muhammad a cleaning up“ of 
his people. He puts it this way: 

THE MORALITY 

“I am not so foolish a teacher to teach my 
followers to go and force the white man to 
allow us to become equal members of his 
society without cleaning up my people and 
making them self-respecting first. They 
must be qualified to demand even a black 
independent society. 

“Therefore I start at the root of the matter. 
Go clean yourself up and show the world 
that you have self-respect, and seek educa- 
tion wherever you can get it, and make your- 
self equal with the civilized society of the 
earth, and they will accept you. 

“Otherwise you are a dog in the society, 
or you are a rejected human being or beings 
in the society of the world, and I don’t blame 
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them. If you are not qualified and not their 
equal, stay out of it.” 

Cleaning up also means a rigorous morality 
characterized by modesty in women’s dress 
and also by learning to eat the right foods, 
he said. He scathingly opposes the eating of 


pork. 

I asked Mr. Muhammad how he felt about 

other Negro people who, though perhaps not 
leaders in the civil rights cause, were persons 
whom he knows or has dealings with in busi- 
ness and professional ways, even though they 
did not believe in his movement. 
We have respect for them and their pro- 
fessions and we try to treat them as we treat 
ourselves, for that matter,” he answered. 
“We know they are not believers as we are, 
we know that. 

“But as long as they tolerate with our faith 
we tolerate with them, and we treat them as 
brothers.” 

But what about the persons who are some- 
times referred to by Black Muslims as the 
“Uncle Toms,” I asked. 

“That doesn’t mean that we are in any way 
aggressive toward them and seek an aggres- 
sive act,” he said. “We only just criticize 
them for being like that. 

“I love all my people,” he continued, “and 
I believe one day they all will be going to be- 
lieve as I believe. If they don't why then 
the prophets have Hed, and we just can’t 
make liars out of them.” 

I asked him what he meant exactly in re- 
ferring to members of the white race as 
“devils,” and he said that this is the white 
man’s essential nature because he was made 
that way. He made it clear that he was not 
speaking rhetorically but in a theological 
sense—this was what God had revealed. 

It's what He revealed, and what He re- 
vealed is what I am teaching and believe in, 
and this term ‘devil’ or name ‘devil’ is ap- 
plied to wicked people, people who are by 
nature wicked. 


THE INDEPENDENCE 


“They were made white, or different color,” 
he said, “because they had been grafted out 
of the darker people, and therefore they have 
that color.” 

This conforms to the version given in 
Elijah Muhammad's volume II of “The Su- 
preme Wisdom,” in which it is said that the 
history of the black man goes back to the 
beginning of creation, but that the history 
of the white race goes back only 6,000 years. 

However, he explained to me that the only 
point about this that he is teaching is “that 
the person is the same by nature but he can 
be better than another one of the same fam- 
fly or race.” I took this to mean that all 
whites have the deyil nature, according to 
his teaching, but that some can be better 
than others and that those who do a good 
deed “will be rewarded for their goodness 
and their time will be extended.” 

For his view of the white man in relation 
to the American Negro, he had this to say: 
“This is the real trouble, the whites oppose 
us, the black people of America who were 
their slaves once upon a time, from ever be- 
coming anything like self-independent. 
They want to keep them subject to them- 
selves in a more educational and scientific 
‘way, other than their fathers’. 

“Their fathers only used the common 
knowledge of enslaving our people. But to- 
day their children can use one of the smart- 
est scientific ways our people to keep 
them subject to them that ever was invented 
by a race of people since time was.” 

Without saying what this particular kind 
of knowledge is, he went on to assert: “We 
want what you want today, and that is inde- 
pendence. We want peace, and whether you 
want peace or not, we want peace and se- 
curity from you. You are our worst enemy. 
We have no other people who is an enemy 
to us but you, because we don’t live in the 
country of other people. We live only with 
you, and we have been here for 400 years, 
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and you say now that we are free, but yet 
you are doing everything to keep us from 
exercising the rights of or equals of a free 
people.” 

THE MONOLOG 

Mr. Muhammad at this point was deep in 
his long monolog. His talk came flowing 
out as if from a self-replenishing wellspring. 
He declaimed his points in a tone of bound- 
less grievance. Several times he was inter- 
rupted by his asthmatic cough; he begged 
pardon for the interruption and continued. 

“This I want you to understand,” he said. 
“We are tired of suffering, brutality, beat- 
ings, killings, just because you don’t like us, 
and just hate us, and absolutely knowing 
that we are powerless to resist because you 
have every odd against us. You are abso- 
lutely the boss, and we have nothing. And 
we are asking to leave you, that's all we're 
asking. We can't get along with you in 
peace, you don’t want us in peace. 

“If we sit over there in that house across 
the street, peaceful all day and all night, 
after a while that worrles you. You will 
send someone around to see what is going 
on over there in that house. ‘I don’t ever 
see them, looks like they're doing nothing 
over there. Go on over there and see. I 
never hear what they're planning. Maybe 
they're planning something over there.’ 

“It’s the white man’s way of starting trou- 
ble. Breaking the peace of people by inter- 
fering with their peace. We're not sitting 
over there in that house planning anything, 
but are trying to plan peace for the house.” 

The Black Muslims, though forbidden by 
Mr. Muhammad to use weapons, are taught 
self-defense and to fight back if molested. 

“In a case where the person will not ac- 
cept this and he wants to fight, and he 
pounces upon us, sometimes without even 
warning us, we want our own men and 
women and our girls to learn to try to pro- 
tect themselves the best they can in case 
of attack. 

“But in the case of the so-called American 
Negro we have nothing to fight back with. 
If you come to the door shooting, we have 
no guns here to shoot back, so therefore the 
right is with God, as it is written in the 
Book. He will defend us if we believe in 
Him and trust Him, and we're not going to 
start fighting with any one to have Him to 
defend us. But if we are attacked we depend 
on Him to defend us because He has stripped 
us.” 

Mr, Muhammad’s teaching about a sepa- 
rate territory for the American Negroes is 
open to negotiation, he indicated. He said, 
“They use this teaching of separation as 
something that we plan to make war, or 
cause insurrection in the country for even 
talking about it, and that it’s out of place 
because we can’t solve the problem by sep- 
aration.” 

Here’s what he says on that subject: “The 
American white man is not going to move 
out of his estate to give to the so-called 
Negroes. We are not asking you to do any 
such thing. No, only unless you prevent our 
going to our own. If you are going to pre- 
vent us from going to our own, or back where 
we came from, where you found us, okay, 
then give us a place here to ourselves, 


THE TERRITORY 


“This has gone to too much talk about 
separation, and about our acting or demand- 
ing a territory here. We're not demanding 
territory in America. No, sir, we're asking 
America only if they don’t allow us, or will 
not allow us to go back to our own people 
and to the country from which we came. 

“Then give us a place to ourselves, as you 
know and we have learned through expe- 
rience for 400 years we can’t get along in 
peace together. You're not going to accept 
us as your equals and we know you're not 
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going to do so. We disregard your promises 
because you are not going to live up to them 
because 100 percent of your people will not 
agree with such. And we have proof today 
in the South.” 

In answer to a series of questions on this 
subject of a territory for settlement he told 
me that “I have in mind the place where I 
think it would be.” 

“But I will not say that until my people 
want to be separated, and until the Govern- 
ment itself wants to separate them and give 
them such a place.” 

He indicated that the place for settlement, 
whether in this country or abroad, has not 
been decided on because it is altogether pre- 
mature at this point. 

He did suggest, though, that the Muslims 
would be glad to have the Government make 
available to them right now land suitable for 

food. 

“I don’t think we should, many of us, work 
without a focus,” he said. “If the Govern- 
ment will give us the land to farm on, and it 
should give us some farmland to go and 
raise our own food. They can do it to us. 
But we will buy it if we have the money to 
buy it. If we don’t have the money to buy 
it, we can’t buy it, but the Government 
should do so because the Government has 
plenty of land according to statistics.” 

He said that if the land were made avail- 
able the Muslims would begin work “tomor- 
row morning.” 

“You won't have to drive us to it, we would 
do that religiously, because we want our peo- 
ple to have something for themselves and to 
grow food for them and clothes.” 

In answering my questions about Black 
Muslim finances he said that no member is 
forced to give money but that if they want 
to buy a piece of property they agree among 
themselves how much each will give of his 
earnings toward the purchase price. 

“It may demand $50 of each of us, and we 
buy it and we sacrifice ourselves to give that 
$50 out of our wages for so long a time, a 
month, 2 months, 3 months, 4 months, 
something like that.” 

I mentioned that I had heard that active 
members were required to contribute a total 
as high as $90 a month to the movement. 

“Those who are able might give that 
much,” he replied, but he’s not forced. But 
as I said, after we learn that you have an 
income of $100 a week we ask you how much 
of this do you have to pay out for the house 
rent, food, clothing, and other overhead ex- 
penses, and you tell us. And how much the 
Government has to take out for taxes and 
whatnot. Then whatever is left, then you 
will tell me and you will tell me what you 
can give out of that. It’s not for me to tell 
you. That’s forcing you.” 

THE TARGET DATE 

On the subject of using the power of the 
vote, Mr. Muhammad said this was all “fu- 
ture talk” at this point, but he indicated 
that there was a possibility that this might 
be used in the 1964 election. In order for a 
candidate to gain an endorsement, he said, 
“he would have to be in sympathy with us 
and he would have to have some knowledge 
of the aims and purposes of Islam in 
America.” 

“The aims and purposes of Islam here 
among my people,” he added, Is to give them 
a knowledge of self and a knowledge of God, 
knowledge of their religion, Islam, and to 
separate them in time, that these 17 million 
or 20 million American dark people should 
go for themselves. This is the basis of the 
whole, it is to separate our people and put 
them by themselves.” 

Although he kept emphasizing that the 
voting idea was in a very indecisive stage 
now, I asked, if it should materialize as a 
Black Muslim policy, would that change the 
movement's position with respect to mili- 
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tary service? At the present time it opposes 
military service and its members refuse to 
serve. 

“If it became materialized, naturally mili- 
tary participation might take place, but I 
don’t know yet, not as yet myself,” he said. 

Replying to the reports that he had set 
the date 1970 as the time when the Negroes 
would take over in the United States, Mr. 
Muhammad said this was misrepresented, 
and that what he actually had said was that 
“by 1970 all of my people, or most of them, 
at least 90 percent of them will be believ- 
ing in Islam—that’s all that was said.” 

Asked about whether Fidel Castro was in- 
cluded by him in the group of “original 
men,” he said: 

“I am so concerned where the so-called 
Negro stands and what he should be and 
who he should try to join onto that I have 
no time to study the history of Castro and 
the Spanish people in the South.” 

The Black Muslin movement was started 
in the early 1930's by Wallace Fard of De- 
troit, who later disappeared. Mr, Muham- 
mad, who was born Elijah Poole in Georgia 
65 years ago, took over the leadership after 
the founder’s disappearance. 

I asked Mr. Muhammad about this. Is 
there, I asked, a mystery about what hap- 
pened to him? 

“No sir, there is no mystery of what hap- 
pened to him,” he answered. 

Could Mr. Muhammad say what happened? 

“He is just waiting for his proper time 
to deliver speeches.” 

Did Mr. Muhammad consider Mr. Fard 
(whose name he pronounces Farad) to be 
not only a holy man but actually a divine 
person? 

“He is God Himself. He is the One that 
we have been looking for for the last 2,000 
years to come. He is the One and His word 
ious witness to the fact that He is the 

ne.” 

And you knew him, I asked? 

“I do know him.” 

Is Mr. Muhammad in touch with him 
now? 

“Yes, spiritually.” 

I asked him about a successor. Did he 
have in mind the identity of his own suc- 
cessor, since he himself is known as the in- 
spired Messenger of Allah? 


THE PUBLIC EYE 


His answer to this was a swift one: 

“No, that is not my job to do anything like 
that. This work that has been put upon me 
to do by the will of Almighty God Allah who 
has appointed me, there will be no such 
thing as a successor because everything will 
be guided according to the will of Allah and 
whatever that He reveals it will be carried 
out, and it is like today we have the moon 
and the sun and the stars up there, and 
they are not changed for others.” 

I mentioned that his minister, Malcolm 
X, was much in the public eye, and on the 
other hand his own children are active in 
the movement, too. 

“All my family are believers,” he said. 
“My sons and daughters and their children, 
all of them, their sons and daughters. They 
all believe and they all follow me. Now if 
you are referring to which one shall be the 
successor, that I don’t know. I could not 
say that because I have not got a meaning 
of anything of the kind, and so therefore 
I could not say to you such and such a one 
will be the successor, even if I were to die 
this afternoon.” 

I asked him about the membership figure 
in his approximately 80 temples around the 
country, saying that law enforcement au- 
thorities seemed agreed that the hard core 
membership of the Black Muslims was be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 members, with a less 
— following of between 150,000 and 
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“I don’t even know that because we don’t 
have a record showing that figure,” he said. 
“That figure is only known with Allah.” 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
May 1, 1963] 
NEGRO EDUCATOR’S SEARCHING LOOK 
, at OUR SOCIETY 


(By Robert 8. Bird) 


In his cloistered office on a campus in 
Washington, D.C., a Negro university presi- 
dent, distinguished with degrees and honors, 
answered a bitter question that rattles in 
the minds of most white people in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Why don’t the Negroes themselves do more 
to clean up crime among their own people? 

Negro crime in Washington is becoming 
a global scandal as foreign diplomats in the 
Capital watch and wonder at the American 
failure in handling the peril of violence 
there. 

But what about the Negroes themselves? 
Why don’t they do something about policing 
their own people? 

I asked the question of a number of Ne- 
groes in Washington and other crime- 
afflicted cities. But the answer of Dr. James 
M. Nabrit, Jr., president of Howard Univer- 
sity, the Nation’s biggest predominantly 
Negro university, seemed to embrace most 
searchingly and vividly a viewpoint shared 
by all. 

It was a little surprising to hear a noted 
educator from the academic world—even 
though a Negro on almost as devas- 
tatingly about white America’s failures in 
race relations as the Black Muslims them- 
selves, while disagreeing utterly with their 
philosophy and what he called their hate 
declarations and talk of violence. 

But Dr. Nabrit insisted that the question 
needed to be put in perspective, and he gave 
it bluntly. 

“Many of my white friends come to me 
from time to time to sympathize with me 
because of something the Negro has done 
or something some Black Muslim has said,” 
he began. “They tell me they are very sorry 
about it. But I reply, don’t come feeling 
sorry forme. You ought to sympathize with 
society. It is society which has all the aber- 
rant personalities—the white ones as well 
as the Negro ones. 

“I tell them that we Negroes don’t indict 
the white race because of the John Birch 
Society or the Ku Klux Klan or George Rock- 
well, the American Nazi leader, or any other 
persons who deviate from the accepted stand- 
ards. We simply hold that these are persons 
who have broken off in some abnormal way 
within society. We think of them as belong- 
ing within the confines of the group.” 

Dr. Nabrit knows the Negro crime subject 
from first hand experience. He holds a law 
degree with honors from Northwestern Uni- 
versity and an honorary doctorate in law 
from Morehouse College in Atlanta, where he 
got his bachelor of arts degree with honors 
in 1923. Sixty-two years old now, he was a 
practicing lawyer in both the South and 
the North before becoming a national au- 
thority on civil rights and constitutional 
law. 

As an educator he taught law for 20 years 
at Howard prior to his appointment as presi- 
dent of the university in 1960. He comes, 
moreover, from an Atlanta family of scholars 
who have made important careers for them- 
selves. 

Taking all these things together, he can 
afford a disarming affectation when he set- 
tles in his chair to talk. Dr. Nabrit dis- 
courses in the leisurely, roundabout fashion 
of a crack-voiced country preacher—making, 
however, impressive good sense in every sen- 
tence. He smokes a and waves it 
around as he drives home a point, and a half 
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dozen spare cigars are stacked in a breast 


“I say to my white friends,” he continued, 
“you ought to understand that we Negroes 
aren't going to be better than American so- 
ciety itself. We're part of it. You're talk- 
ing to me as if the Negro ought not to have 
any of these aberrations. But I say the Ne- 
gro, should mirror everything in American 
society—because he’s part of it. That’s why 
I don't get upset over the Black Muslim and 
over all these other things. 

“I’m not pleased with them, but Iam not 
made hopeless or led to feel that everything 
is going to collapse. Rockwell doesn't rep- 
resent America, he just represents some peo- 
ple who have ideas.” 

Taking his time in circling around to the 
target question—Washington crime—Dr. 
Nabrit warned that if his blunt views and 
those of other equally frank speaking Negroes 
were printed here they would disturb many 
well-meaning whites who have come to feel 
a little self-righteous about the “progress” 
of the Negroes. 

“But they ought not to be disturbed,” he 
growled from his tilted back chair, “because 
this country was conceived and developed 
and built under a revolutionary set of prin- 
ciples—principles that agitated and stirred 
up all Europe and England and the Americas 


‘from the 1700’s straight through to the adop- 


tion of our Constitution and since. 

“The point is, some of the fire and en- 
thusiasm and adventurousness and keen per- 
ception of all that has become blunted by 
an affluent society, and by the fact that we 
are in a leadership role in the free world. 
But if people in other countries don’t think 
that the United States is big enough to em- 
brace differences in people they're not going 
to accept the leadership of this country.” 

Howard University’s campus is vibrant with 
the hum and life of students of many foreign 
nationalities, of varied skin colors, and di- 
verse lan . Of the approximately 7,000 
students, more than 1,000—more than any 
other university in the country—are from 
other countries all over the world. 


FRIEND OF STATESMEN 


Dr. Nabrit himself has sat, moreover, on 
international conferences in other countries 
and has a wide acquaintance with both the 
statesmen and the capitals of foreign nations. 

He argued that if the race issue is “un- 
settling” to many white Americans it was 
the facing up to such unsettling issues in 
the past which made this country great. He 
voiced a thought heard everywhere in Negro 
America, that time is short in this 
country for redeeming for the Negro minority 
the vaunted promises of democracy. Amer- 
ica does not have the time left that the 
Roman Empire, or ancient Greece, or even 
England, had to build and maintain world 
leadership, he warned. 

“It seems to me that we ought to be grasp- 
ing for the kinds of things that would make 
our leadership survive,” he said. “And I 
think one such thing is tolerance and un- 
derstanding and respect for people who dif- 
fer from us. 

“We Negroes will work out our solution 
in this country in any case, because we have 
more time than the country has. I don’t 
mean we want the time—but psychologically 
and chronologically we have more time to 
work out our solutions than the United 
States. 

“As for the country, we ought to set up as 
a pillar of our society the idea of alining 
our Nation with the philosophy that men 
differ in their backgrounds and thoughts 
and languages and colors—but they are all 
men.” 

Meantime, he emphasized, Negro resent- 
ment at the disadvantageous position in 
which they remain a full century after slav- 
ery is running higher than ever. 
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“And one of the ways it is manifesting 
itself,” he said, “is through those 300,000 
people whom Elijah Muhammad has got in 
the Black Muslim movement. We ought to 
understand, though, that it is a marvel that 
more of this resentment has not been stored 
up within the Negro, that he has been able 
to take all he has taken without becoming 
absolutely anti-American, antiwhite, anti- 
everything. 

“It shows qualities which the Negro and 
America both ought to be proud about be- 
cause, given the same circumstances, I don't 
know of another race that would have re- 
acted this way over that period of time.” 

Coming around to the subject of Negro 
violence, Dr, Nabrit continued: 

“Some of the Negroes do feel violent, of 
course. But we don’t have anybody in the 
Negro group preaching that sort of thing 
in organized fashion except in the Black 
Muslims. And I would hope we would have 
fewer of those, because it's futile and de- 
structive of everything that would make life 
worth having. 

“We are trying to narrow the circum- 
ference around them, and to show the weak- 
nesses of their arguments about separation 
and that sort of thing. But these people 
are shrewd. They can do some things that 
not even the churches can do. They van 
control their people. 


A CONSUMING HATRED 


“These Black Muslims don’t drink, they 
don’t smoke, they don’t run around with 
other women. They stick with their fam- 
ilies and pay their debts. Their people do 
a lot of things we would like to see every- 
body practice. So you have to watch them 
because of those things, to see that they 
don’t capture people. Because the other 
thing is worse. It’s a consuming hatred they 
have, and they may erupt in violence as 
they have already done in some places. All 
these things call for America to do some- 
thing about these things that are wrong in 
our society.” 

The university president frequently re- 
ferred to the good intentions of many white 
citizens, contrasting them with the harsh 
realities as seen through Negro eyes. 

“I think this country would like to see us 
get an even break,” he philosophized, “but 
the image which so many Negroes get from 
this country is not that at all. If you have 
been down in Mississippi or Alabama or 
Georgia—where I have been—you know 
that’s not the there. 

“Their image is of fear, and bodily harm, 
and economic boycotts, and intimidation of 
all kinds. These are with the Negro every 
day. His fear is of getting less justice in the 
courts even if he shows the nerve and ability 
to get somebody to represent him. 

“I have lived in the South. There the 
sheriff is the man. I don’t care what people 
write in books, it’s the sheriff who has con- 
tact with the jury list, with the taxes, and 
assessments, and all the legal and illegal ac- 
tivities going on in the county. He can 
make a person’s life miserable by harass- 
ment—I mean white or black. 

“Only a few white people in the county can 
do anything with him, and they work hand 
in glove with him. So to the Negro in these 
counties in the South the image of America 
is the image of the sheriff. This is what 
people don’t understand. Many of the sher- 
iffs are good people, however, else the Negroes 
would not have survived. 

“But the importance that this southern 
Negro sees in the elections in the United 
States is not who is elected President, all he 
wants to know is who's going to be sheriff. 
That's the person who's going to be on his 
back. I'm not talking about Negroes in the 
universities. I’m about the ordinary 
Negro whose life is just one risk after an- 
other.” 
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Dr. Nabrit, who spent much time in the 
South working as a lawyer in behalf of these 
rural Negroes, spoke with pain and compas- 
sion in his voice. 

“For people to talk about the trend in the 
United States being a trend toward equal 
opportunities, that’s true enough—but this 
southern Negro can't see it,” he said. “He 
can’t see any trend. The white people are 
not even talking to him. 

“So if you asked him what the trend is he 
would say people are getting meaner and 
meaner, and he has taken all he can take. 
And he just has to do something about it. 
And this surprises the white people in the 
South.” 

Dr. Nabrit circled back on the crime-in- 
Washington question, offering a profound in- 
sight into this problem. 

A basic difficulty is, he said, that the Negro 
masses are being asked by the whites to as- 
sume citizenship responsibility before they 
are allowed citizenship freedoms. 

“My first answer to this crime problem is,” 
he said, “that all of us need to work on the 
deficiencies of our society which prevent peo- 
ple who want to work from working. And 
which don’t let people get the kind of edu- 
cation for life in society that they want. 
Now if we are willing to do that, I am willing 
to address myself not to what the Negro is 
doing in Washington about the crime matter 
but what the citizens are doing about it. 

“I was called into a meeting with very 
good white friends of mine recently when a 
white woman who was there, and who is a 
friend of mine, asked me what we were doing 
about this crime situation. She said she 
couldn’t walk in the park at night. 

“T said, this thing affects us all. You're 
not the only one who can't walk in the park 
at night. I told her we have had fear of 

in parks at night all our lives—but 
not for the same reason she had. After we 
got that straightened out we were able to 
make some headway in that meeting.” 

Dr. Nabrit moved to the heart of the Wash- 
ington problem, saying: 

“The Negro cannot assume the responsi- 
bilities of a citizen unless he understands 
what they are. 

“I say in all my speeches that the Negro 
must assume the responsibilities before we 
get the rights. But that’s all right for me 
to preach it—and I do try to convince as 
many Negroes as I can—but too many of 
these people I am talking about don't have 
this fine line of understanding. 

“They can’t see that. All they think is 
that they are not being treated like others in 
our society. So when we begin talking about 
what their responsibilities are it doesn't 
make any impression on them at all. 

“Now I think this is one of the responsi- 
bilities of Negro leadership, to try to get this 
across, and I think Negro leadership is trying. 
I notice that Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
advocates it in all his speeches, and the 
NAACP is advocating it. They all realize 
that there are citizenship responsibilities 
which free people have to assume, and if 
you're reaching for freedom you had better 
assume them. But that’s not easy to get 
across to the Negro people as it is to sit here 
and discuss it.” 

Though Dr. Nabrit insists that the pre- 
vention of Negro crime is a task for all so- 
ciety and not for the Negroes alone, still he 
personally ordered the university months ago 
to initiate several different kinds of programs 
to improve Negro family life and living con- 
ditions in slum or run-down areas in the 
vicinity of the Howard campus. He keeps 
in close touch with these programs, and he 
was thinking of them when he said: 

“If you went out and talked to families 
near the university where a white policeman 
beat up a Negro father of a family last 
week—a family that lacked food and heat 
and if you spoke to them about what you 
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and I are discussing right now, bows ity would 
not know what you were talking abou 


THE BOX SCORE: WASHINGTON CRIME 


Dr. James M. Nabrit’s comments about 
Negro problems in Robert S. Bird’s article 
were made against the background of a city 
where the population is dominated by Ne- 
groes and where crime problems are stagger- 
ing. 

Negro slums in the Nation’s Capital rank 
with the worst. Muggings, robbery, and oth- 
er violence have taken place within sight of 
the White House. Racial violence reached 
a peak last Thanksgiving in a riot at a high 
school football game that shocked the city. 
Some of the facts and figures in the situation 
follow: 

Population (1960 census), 763,956; Negro, 
411,737; white, 345,263; other, 6,956. Per- 
centage Negro, 54. 

Gain in Negroes, 1940-60, 224,000. Decline 
in whites, 1940-60, 130,000. 

Percentage of adult Negroes arrested, 1962: 


Percent 
Murder and nonnegligent manslaugh- 
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Forcible rape 91 
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8 and breaking and entering... 87 
ed involving sums of $50 or high- 
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ONE STEP AT A TIME 


“I have to tell these people things one step 
at a time. I say, if you will do this first, 
then the policeman will not beat you up, 
then you will get heat. All the philosophy 
about citizenship responsibilities and free- 
dom doesn’t reach this man and his family 
atall, The family doesn’t have anything you 
can hook into. It’s like trying to hang up a 
suit of clothes in a closet without hooks. 
The clothes just fall right down on the floor. 

“The lives of these people are a scramble 
for existence, and the rules we live by don’t 
mean anything to them. It’s as if the rules 
don't exist. Certainly, they would listen if 
you could hold them that long—then they'd 
go out and mug somebody. Or mug you.” 

Dr. Nabrit detailed the difficulties qualified 
Negroes have in getting anything but menial 
jobs in the big private firms and offices in 
Washington, and he spoke with deep feeling 
about discrimination in the important build- 
ing industry in Washington against allowing 
Negroes into the various construction unions. 

He himself was under attack by student 
groups at Howard this spring because no 
Negroes were allowed to be employed in the 
construction of a new $4 million gymnasium 
on the Howard University campus. He told 
about the frustration he had encountered 
when he protested to contractors, unions, 
and Federal agencies (the gym is being fed- 
erally financed). But still no Negroes were 
employed on the project. 

Such discrimination has devastating ef- 
fect on the motivation of youngsters who are 
studying, or would like to study, vocational 
skills such as electricity, he warned. Speak- 
ing of such youngsters from the Negro masses 
in Washington, he continued: 

“They don't have any books in the home 
and they don’t have enough food or clothing. 
They may have a radio or a television—that 
would be their only contact with our cul- 
ture. The parents themselves are short of 
motivation and ambition, the whole family 
sees nothing behind them, nothing in the 
present, nothing in the future. 

“So the youngsters drop out of school, 
They're not interested in studying. They 
may have high IQ’s but they get to talking 
to some fellow on the corner and he says I 
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am studying electricity and you're foolish to 
try it because I can’t get a job. 

“Meanwhile, here we are trying to tell 
them, if you don’t get an education you'll 
be lost, because you can’t live in America 
unless you have the education that will fit 
you to deal with the machines and the tech- 
niques of today.” 


THREE THINGS NEEDED 


Dr. Nabrit said that to prevent hatred and 
violence in America three things are espe- 
cially needed in society—‘“and for conformity 
to the basic principles of this country call 
for conformity to the basic principles of this 
country and a little moral leadership in 
places where it ought to be shown.” 

The three basics, he said, were: 

“One, to do something about more evenly 
distributing education of citizens in all 
groups. 

“Two, to enable people to live where they 
are able to live and where they have a desire 
to live. 

“Three, to enable people to work and hold 
a job and get promoted on the basis of their 
ability.” 

The Howard educator, constitutional law- 
yer, and international figure spoke scorn- 
fully about the “depressing” statement made 
by a southern Congressman a few weeks ago 
proposing that the Marines be called in to 
help clean up the Washington crime situ- 
ation. 

“The trouble is we are not dealing with 
the things that produce this situation,” he 
said in summation. “But if we don't do 
something about it then in 10 years we will 
have to have troops in all the big cities— 
because we'll have hundreds of thousands 
of people who will have no way to make a 
living and will be either on welfare or out 
with a gun trying to take something from 
society to live on.” 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 2, 
1963] 
Ten NEGROES— MARTIN LUTHER KInG DE- 
SCRIBES THE HURRY 
(By Robert S. Bird) 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.'s, office in 
Atlanta is not much larger actually than 
some of the jail cells in which he has served 
time with what many people think has been 
honor and distinction, 

When he is not in jail or out on the road 
protesting, preaching or lecturing, the 34- 
year-old Dr. King can usually be found in 
this cubicle-like office in the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference headquarters on 
Auburn Avenue in Atlanta. 

This is where I interviewed him one day 
recently—before he went down to Birming- 
ham to end up in jail again. For the 13th 
time. 

THE PROBLEM 


Dr. King had made an interesting calcula- 
tion on the progress of school integration in 
the South, and he offered it to me as an ex- 
planation of why there seemed to be so much 
hurry by the Negroes for advancement of 
their civil rights. 

“We face the frustrating problem,” he said, 
“of having a Supreme Court decision that 
was handed down some 8 years ago. Yet 
only 7.8 percent of the Negro students of the 
South are attending integrated schools this 
year, a hundred years after our emancipation 
from slavery. 

“This means we are barely making 1 per- 
cent progress a year, and that if it continues 
at this pace it will take 92 more years to in- 
tegrate the public schools of the South.” 

I made a fast calculation of my own. Add- 
ing 92 to 1963, I got the year A.D. 2055 as the 
one when—at that rate—school integration 
in the South would be completed. 

“The shape of the world today just doesn’t 
afford us the luxury of such slow movement,” 
Dr. King said dryly. 


1963 


THE URGENCY 


As a Baptist minister in Montgomery, Ala., 
in 1955 he launched during the Negro bus 
boycott there the first histo ex- 
periment in nonviolence techniques and then 
the nonviolence movement for Negro rights 
has philosophy of creative protest against 
segregation. Since spread around the coun- 
try, and the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC), which he heads as 
president, has become the principal coordi- 
nating agency for a number of affiliated non- 
violence groups. 

Dr. King’s own stature as a Negro rights 
leader is perhaps unsurpassed in the Nation 
now, and he moves through a broader band 
of the spectrum than probably any other fig- 
ure in the country. His name and his pres- 
ence are powerful symbols among the 20 
million Negroes of America. 

In an interview which lasted almost 2 
hours he was especially interested in ex- 
plaining the sense of urgency that pervades 
the Negro world today. 

“There is abysmal ignorance on the part 
of many, many white people, even those of 
good will, about progress being made in 
civil rights,” he said. “There is a feeling that 
much more progress is being made than 
actually is being made.” 

Then he went directly into the essence of 
this sense of urgency, reinforcing in his own 
calm way the same thoughts I had heard 
from other Negroes with flashes of anger in 
their words. What he said furnished the 
answer to the question often asked by white 
people—What is it the Negroes want? 

“Three simple words can describe the na- 
ture of the social revolution that is taking 
place and what Negroes really want,” he con- 
tinued. “They are the words all,“ ‘now,’ 
and here.“ 

“That is, we do not want some of our 
rights, we do not want token handouts here 
and there—because that is one of the great 
problems we must deal with now, tokenism. 

“We are saying that we want all of our 
rights, not some, and we are also saying we 
want all of our rights here. 

THE MOOD 


We want all of them. 

“Now when I say ‘here’ I am speaking of 
here in the United States and here in the 
South. The mood of the Negro now is very 
interesting in connection with this idea. 
My experience is that Negroes who live in 
the South are now saying we are not going 
to run from this thing but we are going to 
stay right here and struggle for our rights 
here. 

“The mood of Negroes now is that we are 
Americans, and America is our home—we 
don’t need any back-to-Africa movement. I 
still contend that the black nationalist 
movement will never appeal to the great ma- 
jority of Negroes. It will appeal to some as 
long as the problem is with us, and it is 
symptomatic of the discontent and frustra- 
tion and bitterness of many Negroes, 

“The third word is ‘now.’ Here again I 
find that many people feel we have a long 
time, and that it will take time to solve the 
problem, and all that. Of course we realize 
that the problem can’t be solved overnight. 
But all too often those who live with the 
myth of time have the idea that time is go- 
ing to solve the problem. 

“They fail to realize that time is neutral— 
and it can be used constructively or destruc- 
tively, and the people of ill will have used 
time more effectively than the people of 
good will. 

“And this is why I say that we may have 
to repent in this generation not merely for 
the vitriolic actions and words of the bad 
people, but also for the appalling silence and 
apathy of the good people.” 

THE BRAVER 

Whether addressing a couple of thousand 

people in an auditorium or talking privately 
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in this little office at his somewhat cluttered 
desk, Dr. King carries immense conviction. 

This comes partly from his background, 
for his father was a clergyman before him; 
and partly from the nature of his dedication 
and special mission. I had watched him 
risking his life around the clock in Mont- 
gomery 8 years ago when that city was torn 
with strife and when dynamite bombs were 
being set off, and he’s still exposing himself 
to danger in trouble spots in the South. 
This kind of bravery helps to convey con- 
viction when he speaks. 

Actually his office is a kind of communica- 
tions center with the world. For he is in 
touch constantly not only with protest 
groups around the South but also with na- 
tional and world figures all around this 
country and as far away as India, where he 
is a friend and, in a sense, a student of 
Prime Minister Nehru. 

“So, I can sense in the Negro community 
all over this country,” he went on, “a feel- 
ing of ‘now.’ That is, a feeling of wanting 
freedom not 100 years or 50 years from now, 
but tomorrow morning. 

“There is also a feeling that some progress 
is being made. In the South you can see 
real signs of progress, because here there is 
an overt, glaring system that has legal sanc- 
tion. So you can easily see progress when 
you know that last year Negroes could not go 
to theaters in Atlanta and they can go today. 

“You know that 2 years ago the Negroes 
could not eat at a lunch counter in down- 
town Atlanta but today they can. This is a 
breaking down of the system of segregation 
in a gradual way, but at least it’s moving.” 

THE DANGER 

But in one area, Dr. King emphasized, 
there is retrogression and danger. That is in 
the area of Negro employment. And here 
he calls on President Kennedy for executive 
action, 

“We are retrogressing in this area rather 
than progressing, and I am sure that a lot of 
this is the result of automation,” he said. 
“So the Negro has been limited to unskilled 
and semiskilled labor, and because of dis- 
crimination in the South he has been refused 
apprenticeship training. 

“Now these jobs are going away, the un- 
skilled and semiskilled jobs, and this makes 
a great problem in unemployment. The 
danger is that if something isn't done about 
employment discrimination and housing dis- 
crimination—then social problems will con- 
tinue to mount, and juvenile delinquency 
will grow.” 

Dr. King predicted what a number of other 
Negroes in various fields have told me. 

“If something isn’t done in a hurry and 
in a vigorous way, explosive situations will 
develop, particularly in the large industrial 
areas of the North, where you have great 
numbers of Negroes with these frustrations 
emerging.” 

As far back as a year ago in May he him- 
self had urged President Kennedy to sign 
a sweeping executive order to end discrimi- 
nation in the whole broad Federal areas 
where Federal funds are being used. Dr. 
King’s idea was that this would end segrega- 
tion in many places where it exists now, and 
would create an atmosphere for integration 
on all levels. 

His view of the President is rather sharply 
pointed. It may be recalled that in the heat 
of the 1960 presidential campaign presi- 
dential candidate Kennedy made a telephone 
call to Dr. King’s wife in Atlanta sympa- 
thizing with her over her husband’s particu- 
lar jail confinement at that time. This ges- 
ture was credited with securing for Mr. 
Kennedy the Negro vote of the country. 

But the Negro leader made it eloquently 
clear to me that he feels the President could 
do a great deal more than is being done by 
him to advance the cause of integration. 
Still, he did not want to be represented as 
suggesting that the President lacks good will. 
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“I know he has problems and I don't want 
to overlook them,” he said, “and I certainly 
don’t want to give the impression that the 
President isn’t a man of good will. I think if 
one compares what he has already done in 
civil rights with that of his predecessors, he 
has done more. 

“But still I feel this problem is so grave 
now that it takes more than applying a little 
vaseline to a cancer—it’s going to take a 
vigorous approach that really goes to the 
roots.” 

THE DECISION 


In essence Dr. King proposed that the 
President make a great moral decision, & 
historic decision. 

“Now certainly he would get a great deal 
of opposition from members of his own 
party,” Dr. King said. “I mean the southern 
members of his party. It would mean they 
would take a stand against other phases of 
his legislative program. But as I have said to 
the President in discussing this very matter, 
these men are going to vote against many 
phases of his legislative program anyway. 
They were against medical care for the aged, 
against his farm bill, and they are going to 
fight the tax cut. 

“So I don’t see the consistency here of 
saying that I need these men for my total 
legislative program, for my foreign aid bill, 
and this and that, and so we can’t arouse 
their ire too much on civil rights because 
they are going to vote against most of it 
anyway. 

“I think it is better for a man to go down 
taking a strong moral position than to go 
down anyway, and you compromise in the 
process. I believe it would be—I am sure 
it would be—the right moral decision. And 
every great decision that has been made by 
a great President in this area has brought 
opposition. But when we look back over it 
we see that it put the Nation in the right 
direction from the signing of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation by Abe Lincoln right on 
through.” 

The Negro leader summed it up in these 
words: 

“I feel that ever and again in histo: ou 
find those moments when that whisky is 
morally right is also politically expedient. 
And I think it would be politically expedient, 
for it would not hurt the President in terms 
of getting reelected because it has been dem- 
onstrated that it is going to be in the large 
industrial areas of the North—New York, 
California, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and some others—that one must think of 
winning an election. 

“And in these communities you have 
enough liberal forces in the white com- 
munity and enough Negro folks to turn an 
election. So I don’t think it would be po- 
litical suicide for the President. I think it 
would be a wise political action as well as 
one of great moral value. And it is very sel- 
dom that one has the opportunity to do that 
which is morally right and also that which 
is politically expedient.” 


THE UNTOUCHABLES 


Dr. King had a couple of other points to 
make on the general worry to him of Negro 
employment. One is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought affirmatively to move out to 
help the depressed Negro classes in the same 
way the Government of India has financially 
assisted the caste of untouchables after dis- 
crimination against them had been outlawed 
by the new constitution of the newly inde- 
pendent nation. 

“I remember when in India hearing Prime 
Minister Nehru make speeches condemning 
untouchability on at least three occasions in 
6 weeks,” he said. “I think, rather frankly, 
that not even yet since 1954 has a President 
of the United States made a major speech 
or major statement really saying that inte- 
gration was right and segregation wrong. 
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“It's always a ‘we must do this because the 
law says do it’ sort of thing. It never comes 
out that the purpose of the law is to establish 
justice, and that which is right, and that 
Mr. Meredith must go to the University of 
Mississippi not merely because the Supreme 
Court rendered a decision but because he is 
your brother and this is right, and that 
Mississippi will never come into its right rela- 
tionships until this can be done in a natural 
and normal and moral manner. But I saw 
this in India, where the Prime Minister con- 
stantly brought this out. 

“But again another thing is from the be- 
ginning of the date when the nation gained 
its independence it started out giving mil- 
lions of rupees a year for the improvement 
and development of the untouchables who 
had been discriminated against for thou- 
sands of years. 

“When I talked with Nehru about that he 
said, we couldn't think of talking about re- 
fusing to discriminate against untouchables 
without thinking somehow of doing some- 

ourselves and taking some responsi- 
bility to lift the standards of the people 
whom we have exploited all these years. 

“He said that might be a little discrim- 
ination in reverse, giving them something we 
don’t give others—but this, he said, was 
our way of atoning for what we have done 
to these people for thousands of years. Well, 
the Negro has not had that help in America, 
and it’s only natural that some of these prob- 
lems of lagging standards will produce prob- 
lems in the transition period.” 

The other approach Dr. King is undertak- 
ing toward helping Negro employment is 
through the “selective buying” campaign 


THE CRITICISM 


Dr. King stands at the opposite pole from 
the Black Muslim leader, Elijah Muhammad, 
who scathingly criticized Dr. King in an 
interview with me. Dr. King, on the other 
was critical of the Black Muslims. 


very sensational,” he said, “and consequently 
it will excite and get a good deal 


joined it. When you think of the number 


ship at perhaps 75,000 for the whole Nation, 
but I would think many more would share 
its philosophy. I would think a great num- 


ment that is all around the country now, 
engaging in nonviolent direct action, has ap- 
pealed to many more people because they see 
a way out through this. You can channel- 
ize legitimate, healthy discontent through 
creative channels in the nonviolence move- 


anger 

inevitable in a situation I am in, but this 
discontent which is necessary for a change 
in the social situation can be channelized 
in a creative channel. 

“You don’t need to hate in the process, 
and when we talk about love at this point 
we are not talking about emotional bosh or 
sentimental affection. It’s nonsense to tell 
an oppressed people to love their oppressors 
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in an affectionate sense. But we're talking 
about something much deeper. Now this is 
why the Muslims can’t get off the ground in 
cities where you have powerful nonviolent 
movements. 

“They've been in Atlanta 3 years and it 
was interesting that the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion had a series of 5 articles on the Mus- 
lim movement, and at the end of the series 
they said that the Muslims had 65 members 
in the temple in Atlanta. 

“In the nonviolent movement we've had 
as many as 4,000 students participating at 
one time. But we've never had a series of 
articles on that.” 

Dr. King warned that grave elements of 
danger reside in the Black Muslim move- 
ment. This is because it appeals to people on 
the periphery of life, he said, and he added: 

“I think that this is a danger. There is no 
doubt about it. If this movement grows and 
continues to grow it can create an atmos- 
phere for a great deal of bitterness and 
hatred, and can bring about a nightmarish 
situation in any big city in the country. It 
has dangerous overtones, and no doubt 
about it.” 

{From the New York Herald Tribune, May 
3, 1963] 
Ten NEGROES 
(By Robert S. Bird) 


I met Carver Neblett in about the same 
way you reach in and pull a number out 
of the hat. I dropped into what is called 
“Snick” headquarters in Atlanta and but- 
tonholed for an interview the first typical, 
Negro Snick kid I found who was fresh off 
the firing line, so to speak. 

Snick is the way they pronounce the 
initials of the students nonviolence coordi- 
nating committee—SNCC. 

These are the nonviolent, Negro and white 
student commandos who are risking their 
lives in the Negro voter registration drives 
in rural Georgia and Mississippi with courage 
not easy to understand. 

And these drives to get for Negroes in the 
Deep South the tool of voting power to im- 
prove their lot is becoming this year the 
most important breakthrough of any in the 
struggle for Negro rights. SNCC is one of 
several organizations, including the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality (CORE), that are 
active in this turbulent and dangerous field. 

“But we go into more hell than any of 
the others,” Carver said. 

Their head: is in a very small 
building off Hunter Avenue in the Negro sec- 
tion out beyond Morehouse College. When 
you enter the door you find yourself in a 
cramped little warren of small, connecting 
offices, all busy with the comings and goings 
of students in all kinds of dress—boys and 
girls, white and Negro. 

At a desk near the door I saw a white girl 
with scuffy sneakers on her feet and owlish 
spectacles over a nice-looking face, and an 
air of supreme calm amid all the hurly- 
burly. She absorbed the explanation of my 
mission faster than I could say it. 

“Follow me,” she said cheerfully, and led 
me into the labyrinth of offices to a corner 
where two Negro youths were chatting. She 
pointed to one of them and said: 

He's Charles Neblett. He's been working 
in Greenwood, Miss., but he’s leaving today 
to go on tour with the Freedom Singers. 
The other one’s his brother, Carver. He's 
working on voter registration in Terrell 
County and he’s just in from the field. 
Maybe he’s the one you want.” 

So I ended up the following morning with 
an interview with Carver, trying to pry out 
of him something he couldn’t quite put into 
words. 

It was typical of this action-minded boy 
that as this is being written he has taken 
time out to make the walk from Chatta- 
nooga to Mississippi with the band of 10 
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Negro and white youths commemorating 
the killing of Baltimore postman William 
Moore. Moore was shot on a lonely road in 
Alabama while on a lone demonstration 
march on this same * 

The Snick youth is a tall, rangy lad with 
a somewhat loungey, offhand manner and 
a low but quick way of speaking. He has 


ate-slim styling, and he was feeling mighty 
good in them. 

“Can't wear these things on the job in 
Terrell County,” he said, fingering his red 
“You gotta wear work 


WHENCE COMES COURAGE? 


What I was searching for from him and 
others was, what is the nature of the dedi- 
cation and strength these students have got 
that enables them to stand up to prolonged 
strain of white hatred, threat, beatings, ar- 
rest, Jail, and even shooting? 

Carver Neblett is 19, and a sophomore at 
Southern Dlinois University, who has been 
on leave for more than a year. He was born 
into a sharecropper’s family in a rural Ten- 
nessee. The family moved north 6 years ago, 
to Carbondale, Ill., but he was not able to 
rid himself of the resentments he had felt 
in growing up as a segregated Negro boy in 
the South. 

When he was in his last year of high 
school in Pulaski, Ill, in 1960, his brother 
Charles, now 21, wrote him from Southern 
Illinois University that he was joining in an 
SNCC desegregation action in Cairo, II., 
and why not come along? 

Carver went to Cairo, promptly got ar- 
rested, and went on a hunger strike in jall. 
That was the beginning of his conversion to 
the nonviolence philosophy of creative pro- 
test, and to what he calls the Snick way of 
life. 

He learned the nonviolent techniques in 
endless SNCC workshop sessions, and found 
himself greatly moved by the power of the 
nonviolence philosophy and by the exam- 
ples of SNCC leaders who had been through 
the fire. 

Although he had become well embarked 
on his studies at the university, he decided to 
quit school temporarily and go south to 
3 himself into the most perilous action 
of 3 

Telling how the first student workers to 
enter a new rural area go in with nothing but 
the clothes on their back, placing themselves 
deliberately on the charity of the frightened 
Negro community, Carver said: 

“Usually they don't know who we are, ex- 
cept they think that we're dangerous to 
them. Most of them never heard of SNCC, 
but they have all heard the term ‘freedom 
riders,’ and they tend to think that’s what 
we are. They have been told by the whites 
that if any freedom riders come into the 
town, stay away from them, they're trouble- 
makers, and it would be very dangerous to 
talk to them. 

“But in any of these rural areas you are 
going to find a few dynamic Negro persons 
who will take you in and understand the sit- 
uation. That's how we get the first toehold. 
These few members of the community give 
us food and a place to stay, and they know 
that we are doing nothing wrong but are 
working for the betterment of the Negroes. 


“WHAT'S TO LOSE? 


“So what do we have to lose? The ordi- 
nary people at first think we are crazy in a 
funny way, that we are absolutely fearless, 
sort of inhumanly brave. We have to get 
that idea out of their head fast and make 
them understand that we are completely 
human, though not fearful in the way they 
are. 

“How do we do this? In different ways. 
One is to persuade a frightened Negro family 
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to let one of us sit in the livingroom with 
them and watch the television some evening. 
You don’t say much, but by the end of the 
evening they’ve got the feel of you, and they 
begin to look on you as human beings like 
themselves.” 

In all these areas, Carver said, the Negro 
community in general has a pervasive feel- 
ing that they cannot go down any lower, that 
the only place they can go is up. He con- 
tinued: 

“Gradually you start dealing with the 
Negro people on several different levels. You 
go to the night clubs. You go to the 
churches. You go everywhere that people 
gather and talk. And very slowly they begin 
to respect you and to look on you as sym- 
bols of the respect which they themselves 
want and should have.” 

The slowest to respond in many cases are 
the Negro ministers of the local community, 
and it is they who have always been “set up 
on a pedestal,” Carver explained. 

“In the beginning they shy away from us. 
I guess they are afraid of their position in 
the community and afraid that their 
churches will be bombed. Rut SNCC knows 
how to use a little psychology on them. We 
get things going, and pretty soon the idea 
of freedom is in the air and we're having 
mass meetings and people are getting in- 
volved, and the doctor and the lawyer and 
the field hand and the servant girl are all 
going to jail together. 

“Then it is that we have become part of 
the community ourselves, and everybody is 
knit together and the whole Negro group is 
ready to do anything—anything—to get their 
goal „ 


Carver was not able to express very well the 
quality of the peril that envelops such a 
Snick-invaded rural Negro community like a 
chill miasma. But older and more mature 
Negro workers who help to guide these mis- 
sionary students on the scene did provide 
me with moving accounts. 


HIS CAR SHOT UP 


One was Randolph T. Blackwell, the Negro 
field director of the voter education project, 
a law graduate and specialist in government 
and economic studies, who was in a car with 
SNCC workers that was shot up outside of 
Greenwood on February 28. 

“I don’t know how these kids are able to 
stand up to the strain and danger,” he said. 
“As for myself, it seems like being in combat, 
where you move through the town expect- 
ing anything to happen and looking ahead of 
you and behind you both at the same time. 

“But I have learned that it is helpful if 
you have in mind an absolutely clear under- 
standing of the nature of your opposition. 
One of the experts taught me that it’s not 
too difficult to stay in such a community if 
you start with the following assumptions: 

“No, 1, that there are a lot of white peo- 
ple in the community who will want to kill 
you and who will try. No. 2, that the police 
are hostile to you and not your friends. No. 
3, that the courts are not going to be fair 
with you. No. 4, that a sizable portion of 
the Negro community will not understand 
what you're trying to do at first. 

“And No. 5, that it will require great per- 
sistence and continuation of effort before 
the Nation will wake up to the point where it 
will call on the administration to live up 
to its national responsibilities.” 

Here is how the strain of peril falls on 
both Negro and white workers in such a 
danger area. It summarizes the account 
given to me by Mr. Blackwell: 

On February 28, Mr. Blackwell drove in a 
rented car to the SNCC office in Greenwood, 
arriving at 1 p.m. He noticed a white car 
with no license plates parked in front of a 
Negro cafe near the SNCC office which later 

. Was burned down. Three white men were in 
it. Just sitting. They were still in the car, 
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still sitting, at 2 o'clock, at 3 o'clock, at 4 
o'clock, at 5 o'clock, at 6 o'clock. 

At 6 o’clock they switched on their lights 
and stayed there, just sitting. They were 
still sitting in the car at 7 o'clock, at 8 
o'clock, at 9 o'clock. At 9:15 p.m. Mr. Black- 
well, fully aware that trouble was in the 
offing, got into his car and prepared to leave. 

The white car instantly pulled away and 
drove around the block, coming in behind 
Mr. Blackwell’s car as he was leaving his 
parking place. It followed him, and so he 
drove around the block, returned to the office 
and warned the eight or nine student work- 
ers in the headquarters to close up for the 
night and be careful in leaving because he 
was being followed. 

He got back into his car with two other 
workers, Robert Moses and James Travis. 

They drove to a nearby gas station, where 
they refueled the car and ate sandwiches. 
The white car with the three white men fol- 
lowed them and circled while they ate. 
Then, with Mr. Travis at the wheel, he 
headed his car out on the main highway 
toward Greenville, Miss., with the white car 
following them. 


ATTACK COMING, BUT WHEN? 


All three were in the front seat. They 
knew they would be attacked. The only 
question was when. For a while there was 
too much traffic on the highway for the other 
car to come up beside Blackwell's. But they 
knew that when the white car began to pull 
up they could expect bullets. 

Very soon that time came. The white car 
moved forward. Mr. Travis, at the driver's 
window, was in the most exposed position. 
Mr. Moses was in the middle and Mr. Black- 
well at the right window. The car pulled up 
beside them. The gun appeared in the white 
car. One of the white men opened fire. 

Seven shots were fired. Mr. Blackwell 
shouted to Mr. Travis to pull over to the 
right and stop. But Mr. Travis cried that 
he had been shot—in the neck, as it turned 
out. Mr. Moses grabbed the controls and 
pulled their car to a safe stop while the white 
car sped away. 

The bullets had smashed both side win- 
dows in front and the left side window in 
back. They found succor at a nearby Negro 
vocational school and Mr. Travis was re- 
moved to a hospital, where the bullet was 
taken from his neck and the wound closed. 
He recovered. The others were not hit. 

Carver Neblett assured me he is prepared 
to take any risk whatever, fortified as he is 
by his nonviolence philosophy and spiritual 
feeling, though up to now he has not been 
shot. 

No matter what happens to me I am going 
to participate in the movement for as long as 
possible, even when I go back to school,” he 
said, simply. “I was not always nonviolent” 
—he laughed at the thought—‘“but we won't 
go into that. 

“I was brought up—all Negroes in the 
South are—with a fear of jail. But I don't 
care about jail now. Sometimes I get lonely 
there, or frustrated, but I think of our free- 
dom song, ‘Paul and Silas were bound in jail, 
had no money to go on bail, keep your eyes 
on the prize, hold on—.’ Or I think of what 
that poet said, about bars do not a prison 
make if a fellow’s soul is free, and that gives 
me content. And I pray.” 

Some of the things that Carver was not 
able to explain about the spirit of people in 
these aroused communities—unable to ex- 
press them because he is so totally immersed 
in action itself—were explained to me by 
a young minister of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. He is the Reverend 
Andrew Young, who is active in the program 
for teaching citizenship to the largely illiter- 
ate rural Negroes. 

“The predominant mood of the masses of 
Negroes in Mississippi is religious,” he said. 
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“It’s impossible not to see the religious 
parallels that have always been made since 
slavery days Let my people go.’ 

“The whole struggle of the Old Testament 
Hebrew people in the midst of adversity is 
continually quoted and is the foundation of 
their thought. Mixed now, however, with the 
new freedom songs. 


“IN SPITE OF FEARS 


“You have the feeling that while these 
people do not get completely free of fear 
when we come in with outside help, they will 
go along in spite of their fear. And the lower 
classes are not nearly as controlled by their 
fears as the middle classes of Negroes. They 
are the ones who have been most successfully 
brainwashed by the segregationist whites. 

“Then there are the ones who had got away 
for a while and had a taste of freedom in the 
Army. They are helping greatly to produce 
a kind of mood for freedom in these Deep 
South areas. Freedom is not a word that 
is ever quite defined by them, but it is their 
mood. 

“Another thing, since these are a very reli- 
gious people they have a deeply religious idea 
of the fullness of time, a period when time 
does have meaning, when everything clicks. 
We almost have the feeling that this is the 
time in Mississippi.” 

Carver Neblett talks a little awkwardly 
about his feelings of spirituality, and I felt 
it was because he hesitated to commit to 
words things he feels as deeply as the spirit- 
uality of the nonviolence philosophy. 


AMOUNTS TO CONVERSION 


Still he tried to explain it, and this is what 
he said: 

“I don’t believe in approaching a person 
and asking him to accept nonviolence as a 
way of life. It’s something you have to come 
to yourself. But if you are on the demon- 
stration line, the opposition will start en- 
gaging in things that are so unpleasant that 
you really have to use nonviolence in order 
to survive. 

“You see, we believe we can overcome hate 
with love, overcome violence with nonvio- 
lence. And this is a tremendous force. It 
amounts to a conversion to a new attitude 
toward life.” 

Many Carver Nebletts are working today in 
the brooding rural countryside of the Deep 
South, where the War Between the States and 
the days of Negro slavery seem very close. 

Some of the rural Negroes they are trying 
to rouse to a reaching and grasping for citi- 
zenship rights are almost childlike in their 
view of themselves and their world. These 
student workers are bringing them among 
other things the rudiments of citizenship 
education. 

In the Southern Christian Leadership 


_ Conference’s “Citizenship Workbook,” below 


sections on “New Works To Study” and “Be 
Polite,” is a section on “Our America.” It 
tells what all this voter registration business 
is about. It says in part: 

“The Supreme Court Building, where the 
Justices decide legal disagreements, is the 
symbol of law. The Capitol, where our Sen- 
ators and Representatives make the laws, is 
the symbol of free, representative govern- 
ment. 

“The White House, where the President 
lives and his Cabinet meets, is the symbol 
of our country in world affairs. We accept 
the results of elections and abide by the 
rulings of the courts. 

“We in America know that voting is im- 
portant for good citizenship, but we know 
that educating our children so they will vote 
wisely is a part of good citizenship, too. 
They have to know how to stand up for their 
rights. 

“In America we want law and justice. 

“We love our land—America.” 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 
5, 1963] 
Ten NEGROES 
(By Robert S. Bird) 
Those recent. photographs showing police 
setting dogs on Negro citizens trying to regis- 


ter for voting in Mississippi produced in the 
Negro world a kind of feedback reaction 
which white people can scarcely realize. 

White America looked at the pictures and 
undoubtedly deplored the action as savage 
and wrong. But Negroes felt within them- 
selves that the hour has long passed for look- 
ing and deploring, and that the white world’s 
0) — T hypoc- 

risy prevailing in the Nation. 

The feedback reaction was against sacred 
American institutions—the American system 
of justice, for example, for those men with 
dogs wore the uniforms of an arm of the law; 
and the church, which many Negroes believe 
has failed in moral leadership. 

A confrontation of race crisis now chal- 
lenges the country, and danger looms. 

This is the calm but worrie? appraisal of 
an eminent Negro social psychologist and 
educator who is one of the country's most 
perceptive observers of racial tensions. 

He is Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, professor of 
psychology at City College, codirector with 
his psychologist wife of the Northside Center 
for Child Development, director of the newly 
started “Haryou” youth program in Harlem, 
and author of the classic study of race prej- 
udice called “Prejudice and Your Child.” 

His research for that book was cited by the 
U.S. Supreme Court itself in its epochmaking 
1954 school desegregation decision. 

“America is confronted with a stark crisis 

in race relations and it is no longer verbal 
and no longer academic,” Dr. Clark told me. 
“From Greenwood, Miss., we saw pictures of 
police dogs attacking not criminals but hu- 
man beings who were asking only for ele- 
mentary rights as American citizens. Asking 
not for complex things such as social rela- 
tions but only for the right to register to 
vote. 
“It recalls to my mind those indelible pic- 
tures I saw just before the war of men in 
Nazi uniforms in Germany forcing old Jew- 
ish men to scrub sidewalks. 

“Seeing people in uniforms who, in this 
case, were not Nazis but American police 
with dogs, unleashing them not on persons 
who were violating the law but on those who 
were seeking to have the law upheld—that 
is one example of the present crisis. 

“Then there are the jailings of scores and 
even hundreds of Negroes in Birmingham 
merely because these people are insisting 
upon their unqualified rights as American 
citizens, that is another example of the na- 
ture of the present crisis. 

“The crisis has now reached a point of con- 
frontation, and I borrow a phrase in saying 
that it is an eyeball-to-eyeball one, this 
present situation in race relations in 
America.” 

Dr. Clark, a friendly, professional man not 
given to undigested thoughts and statements 
of alarm, has been searching deeply into 
what he believes may be a very basic shift in 
Negro attitudes in this country, and one with 
foreboding possibilities. 

He discussed this with me at considerable 
depth, starting in his office in the “Haryou” 
project at the Harlem YMCA, and later 
during a drive up to Kent School, the boys’ 
preparatory school in Connecticut, where I 
was invited to sit in with a group of students 
on a race-relations seminar conducted by Dr. 
Clark. His son, Hilton, is a recent graduate 
of the school. 

“The perspective that dominates my think- 
ing now is the problem of increasing aliena- 
tion of a substantial part of the American 
Negro population from the Americen—well, 
I was going to say the American ‘mystique,’ 
but let's say the American habit, or the 
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American perspective, or way of looking at 
things. 

“Two years ago I felt, and said, that the 
American race problem would have to be 
resolved within the context of the fact that 
the American Negro is American. 

“I said that his insistence upon his rights 
as an American citizen is his attempt to 
establish beyond doubt that he is an Ameri- 
can, and he will settle for nothing less than 
the rights that the American Constitution 
and the American creed and American ide- 
ology grant or guarantee for other American 
citizens. This was the basic rationale of 
his push. 

“I have not shifted this position totally 
yet. I have not reversed it. But it is cer- 
tainly being modified. 


DESPAIR 


“I say this because, as I read the things 
which Negro intellectuals are writing—James 
Baldwin and others—and as I watch the 
relationship between that and the black 
nationalist movements, I sense a stronger 
undercurrent of alienation and despair 
among the Negro people. 

“This is not too clearly articulated yet 
except in the black nationalist and Black 
Muslim movements, where we find a total 
rejection of the American pattern as being 
incorrigibly hypocritical and corrupt and 
therefore unworkable in terms of a meaning- 
ful change in the status of the Negro. They 
seem to be coming into a and 
frightening thing.” 

I was talking with Dr. Clark at this point 
in his office at the YMCA, and I asked him 
to develop his view a little more deeply. 

“If one dares to look for the common de- 
nominator of such seemingly different forms 
of Negro protest one gets rously close 
to identifying this as the rejection by the 
Negroes of the American promise. 

“The Black Muslims state it categorically 
that way. In fact, they restate it with such 
vehemence that it is easy to disregard the 
significance of it. 

“But when you reread what Baldwin was 
saying as he reacted to the Lumumba affair— 
on what was the meaning of the prompt 
attack on Ralph Bunche when Bunche at- 
tempted to apologize for the Negroes who dis- 
rupted the U.N. session—you found a ‘Oh, 
the hell with you polite Negroes now’ senti- 
ment. 

“You found a “You had your chance to 
negotiate, to use the democratic 
to use the courts, to use lobbying, legislation, 
and where has it gotten you? It’s gotten 
tokenism, it’s gotten moderation. It’s got- 
ten a new form of the same hypocritical ad- 
justments that were standard before the 
Supreme Court decision. But it’s gotten you 
no substantive change.’ The conclusion is 
suggested that no substantive change is 
possible within the present power structure.” 

As to where identification with this kind 
of thinking is leading Negroes, the psychol- 
ogist said: 

“It could lead to lots of things. I am 
looking very hard at the possibility that it 
might be leading to increased forms of quiet, 
personal deterioration, despair, and apathy.” 

Having noted evidences of this alienation 
of the Negro from the American “habit” 
among the intellectuals, and again among 
the masses at the bottom, who are giving 
most attentive ear to the Black Muslim 
preaching, I asked Dr. Clark about the Negro 
middle class which is growing in size. 

“It is cal,” he said, “that although 
the Negro middle class is an expanding group, 
reflecting expanding prosperity and some ad- 
vances in housing, still this trend of think- 
ing in that group is not only not excluded 
but it’s more profound there. 

“PRIMITIVISM 


“It is true that on the surface the expand- 
ing middle class seems to be much closer to 
the middle class American norm. But the 
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irony is that this sense of alienation and 

despair seems to me as profound in this 

— aa 
the so-called white norm. 

Soe its manner of expression is different. 
For example, you don’t find this group with 
the Muslims. You find them, to the extent 
they take a stand at all, against the extrem- 
ism, emotionality, fanaticism, primitivism, 
of the stark black-white approach of the 
Muslims. 

“What you do find in your better educated, 
middle-class Negro group is a confused, com- 
plicated despair of a different form. In a 
sense, the bigot is right when he says that to 
give the Negro anything merely makes him 
more impatient and insatiable for every- 
thing. 

“As your middle-class Negro group ap- 
proaches more equality, what remains to be 
done is more difficult to get done, because 
these include the areas of strongest defenses 
on the part of the more privileged status quo 
people. This includes housing and such 
things as total acceptance of the Negro as a 
human being in terms of his humanity rather 
than in terms of his skin color. 

“If a man says to you, ‘All right, you can 
come to this school,’ that’s not the whole 
battle, you know. When am I a man, just as 
another man, to this person? Or when is he 
constantly seeing me as a Negro with all the 
past inferences that go with this view of 
me?” 

Dr. Clark turned to the failure of the 
church, explaining that he was brought up as 
an Episcopalian and had served on the altar 
as a boy, but that when he got to college 
he began to sense a hypocrisy in the church 
in its attitude toward Negroes and the race 
question. 

In recent years, he said, “the hierarchy of 
the church has been trying to get me back 
into policy discussions on this matter of race, 
and I’ve been working with the Department 
of Christian and Social Relations, analyzing 
the church’s position on it. 

“I have reviewed and summarized a report, 
which I submitted to the presiding bishop, 
on the hypocrisy of the church and the fact 
that the church had been accessory to the 
Black Muslims by cutting the ground from 
under more responsible Negro leadership. 
This was done by its helping to perpetuate 
the hypocrisies which the Black Muslims ex- 
ploit so effectively.” 

Later, in talking to the students at Kent, 
Dr. Clark said: 

“Certainly the Christian church has de- 
faulted in its role as custodian of moral and 
ethical values and is now no longer relevant 
or significant as a factor in the amelioration 
of American racial tensions.” 

He spoke to me vigorously about American 
hypocrisy, saying that a kind of “slickster- 
ism” is spreading insidiously into many areas 
of the American scene, including into politics. 

SLICKSTERISM 


Nor did he except Negroes from this afflic- 
tion. He described New York's Negro Con- 
gressman, Representative AnaM CLAYTON 
POWELL, as an exponent of “political slick- 
sterism.” 

“He could become a symbol of a cynical 
disregard of any meaningful value system in 
the larger society by his exploitation of the 
prevailing hypocrisy, by his deliberate use 
of it,” Dr. Clark said. “This seems to me to 
be the major contemporary danger in the 
country, and all the more dangerous because 
it is reflecting certain fundamental realities. 

“Chief among them is the reality that the 
susceptible people in America have settled 
for racial hypocrisy and have been, in fact, 
for centuries parties to the perpetuation of 
these things.” 

‘Speaking about Congressman PowELL, Dr. 
Clark said, “His greatest strength is that he 
can always make himself stronger simply 
by shouting, “The whites are picking on me 
because I’m a Negro.“ 


1963 


The psychologist pinpointed a trend which 
other Negro men of affairs also had em- 


phasized to me in these interviews—that 
Negro leadership today is in a crisis position 
along with race relations in general. He 
said; ’ 

“The confrontation now is clear, and what 
is required of the Negro leadership now is 
clear—namely, thrust and the push for full 
citizenship rights now. Responsible Negro 
leadership must dare to take the risks which 
they must take in order to achieve significant 
breakthroughs—not tokenism any longer, be- 
cause tokenism is a part of what is precipitat- 
ing the present alienation. 

“If responsible Negro leadership is battle 
weary and not able to mobilize itself and 
make the war s t—the movement in 
this direction of breakthroughs—then the re- 
sult will be chaos as I see it. 

“Chaos either in terms of overt social con- 
fusion, or what to me would be even worse— 
quiet dry rot. From the point of view of 
the national image, I think the latter would 
be worse.” 

The same points which Dr. Clark made on 
the need for a harder push and the greater 
insistence by Negroes that they be accepted 
as human beings also was emphasized to 
me by another Negro professional man. Dr. 
Clarence B. Jones, lawyer and general coun- 
sel for the Gandhi Society for Human Rights, 
Inc., & legal aid organization headed by the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., had said 
to me during an extended interview: 

“Negro demands are greater now, and the 
Negro wants to be accepted now as a man, 
completely, in our American society. He 
wants to be able, really to be able, to walk 
down the street as if a big burden had been 
relieved from him—to be able to walk into 
a restaurant here in New York and know 
that the only consideration is whether the 
menu is good, and he has the money to pay. 
Not to feel that he is walking in and sud- 
denly there is a concern that this is a Negro, 
a black man, who is walking in. To be 
accepted as a man, that’s it.” 

FRUSTRATION 


As to the urgency of the Negro demands, 
Mr. Jones had said: 

“There is nothing inconsistent in my say- 
ing that the Negro wants his freedom now 
more than he wanted it yesterday, because 
there has been a passage of time between 
yesterday and today. And so he will want 
it even more urgently tomorrow than today 
because he didn’t get it today.” 

In the seminar at Kent School, Dr. Clark 
summed up his picture of the present race 
crisis in these words: 

“The crisis, I think, is a reflection of the 
profound frustration, despair, and the grow- 
ing sense of hopelessness among Negroes that 
they can ever obtain justice, equality and 
democracy within the American system. . 

"There is a deep bitterness and disillusion- 
ment over recognition of the fact that white 
Americans can settle for the hypocrisy of 
tokenism as the price of social and racial 
peace. And awareness that the alleged gains 
in race relations within the past 3 or 4 
decades are more illusory than real, 

“Negroes are still segregated in schools, 
both in the North and the South. Job dis- 
crimination is still rampant and normative 
in the American economy. Indeed, the dis- 
crepancy in the economic status of the aver- 
age white and the average Negro family is 
greater today than it was during the depths 
of the depression. 

“Not that the Negro has not gained 
economically, but in terms of relative posi- 
tion with the whites the latest census mate- 
rial shows that there are much larger gaps. 

“By all meaningful indexes, the Negro is 
still and unquestionably of the downtrodden, 
disadvantaged group and he is systematically 
being robbed of his dignity as a human being, 
not only in the South but in many regions 
of America. And the major indictment here 
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is that all of this is being done with the 
knowledge, and at times with the connivance, 
of respectable, moderate people who are not 
overtly bigots or segregationists. 

“They are people who really want peace and 
don’t want to be disturbed by direct involve- 
ment or knowledge of racial controversies or 
crises. The bigots, the flagrant segrega- 
tionists, alone could not be held responsible 
for a system of flagrant injustice and cruelty 
which seems to permeate our society. They, 
in order to have their way, would have to 
have the silent consent of our Christian 
churches. They need the alliance and the 
conspiracy of our labor unions and our labor 
leaders. 

“They need and generally get the polysyl- 
labic rationalizations of educators. They 
need the cynical connivance and conspiracy 
of our elected officials, North and South.” 

CYNICISM 

Analyzing the ways in which the Negroes 
have undertaken to meet the growing mood 
of despair and hopelessness, Dr. Clark said 
they have stepped up their traditional tech- 
niques of protest within the democratic proc- 
esses, they are still lobbying, and their or- 
ganizations are still trying to improve the 
plight of the Negro in America, 

“But I think we ought to face the fact 
that our courts have been subverted and 
their edicts cynically evaded, ironically, 
even by those who have been sworn to up- 
hold our laws. Negotiations have not worked 
in any effective way except in a few individ- 
ual cases.” 

Saying that the traditional techniques 
have, however, been pushed aside lately for 
more direct action techniques, dramatiz- 
ing the injustices and bringing them to 
world attention, Dr. Clark discussed the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., in some 
detail. 

Though praising Dr. King’s efforts gen- 
erally, the psychologist called Mr. King's 
philosophy of love of the oppressor as 
psychologically unrealistic and guilt-produc- 
ing and too close to the stereotype of the 
Negro for comfort, really. 

His appraisal of the Black Muslims was 
that their philosophy is pure racism. 


gerous doctrine because the basic premises 
are true. I think this is the essence of the 
danger of the Black Muslim movement, the 
fact that they are not inventing nor for that 
matter are they even exaggerating or dis- 
torting the basic fact. 

“White America has permitted a system 
of cruelty and barbarity to be perpetrated 
and perpetuated on citizens of dark skin 
color and the Muslims are very effective in 
saying this over and over again. They have 
the effectiveness of the simple target—state- 
ment of an undesirable fact. And they are 
dangerous also because hatred is an emotion 
that can be manipulated in the masses. 

“Not just the Negro masses but one needs 
look at only recent history of the world to see 
how effectively hatred can be used to build 
powerful movements. There is no reason to 
believe that American Negroes are any more 
immune to the seductive lure of racial hatred 
than are other human beings.” 

Justice and equality for the American 
Negro must either come now “or we must 
gird ourselves for a kind of disaster which 
I think is too horrible to contemplate,” Dr. 
Clark said. 

AND FANATICISM 

“By horror I mean not that there would 
be civil war in America, but I think it could 
be worse. I think we could have in America 
an American version of what happened in 
Nazi Germany.” 

Later, Dr. Clark told me that it was his 
belief that the Black Muslims would not win 
mass converts to the movement, “but almost 
for irrelevant reasons. 
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“It would be extremely disturbing to me 
if the Black Muslims were flexible enough to 
modify an aspect of their program which, so 
long as they keep it the way it is, tends to 
block a mass following. 

“These people are austere, humorless, rigid, 
fanatic in their basic style, in their approach. 
The Negro masses are not fanatic in this 
literal, rigorous sense. 

“The Negro masses are flexible. They've 
had to be in order to survive, for one thing. 
They are people whose love of life has been 
deep enough for them to be able to survive 
in the face of overwhelming oppression and 
cruelty and barbarity, and almost a death- 
wish apparent among whites has been 
countered by a life-wish among the Negroes.” 

Negroes are not puritanical, but want to 
smoke, eat well, and drink, the psychologist 
said, and this is the opposite of the qualities 
which the Black Muslims try to mold in their 
converts, The Black Muslims say, “No, you 
must be more virtuous than Caesar's wife,” 
he added. 

“As long as they keep saying this, I don't 
think I would worry about their mass at- 
traction,” Dr. Clark said. “I'll start worry- 
ing when they modify their demands on the 
Negro members and make these demands 
more consistent with what the Negro is able 
to respond to. Then I'll really worry about 
the Black Muslims.” 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
May 6, 1963] 
TEN NEGROES 
(By Robert S. Bird) 

An angry young man of the 1920's, a Wil- 
lams College man who took his master’s at 
Harvard, was arguing with another angry 
young man of the 1920's, also a Williams 
man who had taken his doctorate at Har- 
vard—both Phi Beta Kappa—that things 
really haven't changed much in 40 years 
despite all the dramatics on the current 
scene. 

It was a wonderful conversation to listen in 
on because it was so rich in wit, irony, in- 
sight, contradictions, affection and nostalgia. 

And because it dealt with a most serious 
subject, one usually filled with rancor—race 
relations in America. The two men were 
Negroes. 

Sterling B. Brown, author, essayist, and 
poet, and one of the giants in literary 
scholarship on the Negro, was the angry 
young man of the 1920’s who was trying to 
convince his friend—who needed no con- 
vincing whatever—that the supposed young 
“new Negro” of today is no different from 
the one of four decades ago. Nor are many 
other aspects of the race situation. 

The two men were talking on two or three 
levels at the same time having fun with each 
other and fun with mê, the interviewer, but 
all the while getting across to me some 
serious and deeply felt points. 

Mr. Brown is professor of English at 
Howard University in Washington, D.C., the 
biggest predominantly Negro university in 
the country. Among his serious points were: 

That the Negro youngsters of 40 years ago 
were animated by the same high spirit of 
revolt and demands for Negro rights as those 
of today. 

That it is “the times” rather than the 
young people which have changed. 

That even though race conditions are be- 
ing improved steadily in the country, cer- 
tain basic problems remain exactly the same. 

Above all, that the Negro youngsters of 
today tend to be too impatient for speed in 
race advancement, and they need perspective 
as to what the Negro has done during the last 
four decades and more. 

“Nobody does his homework any more on 
the literature and history of the Negro in the 
past, and on what we were doing in those 
days,” Professor Brown said. 
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ANGRY OLD MEN 


His friend, who couldn't agree more, is also 
a titan in the world of scholarship—Dr. Ray- 
ford W. Logan, professor of history, author 
of many books, articles, and scholarly papers 
dealing with historical aspects of the Negro 
in America. 

Professor Brown explained that he and his 
friend are really angry young men who have 
become angry old men. People call them 
conservatives, he said, because they believe 
in a slower but more realistic approach than 
the “all,” “here” and “now” demands for 
speed which Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., is 
advocating in the civil rights field. 

I got the impression that the professors 
don’t mind being called conservatives be- 
cause they stand for a more gradual ap- 
proach, but they don’t want to be called 
moderates. 

“My position in the 1920’s was that I knew 
that segregation couldn’t be changed swift- 
ly,” Professor Brown said. “I knew the 
South. I didn’t need any talk about ‘all de- 
liberate speed’—although I think it has been 
too deliberate. But I couldn't conceive of 
anybody believing that it could be ended 
just like that.” He snapped his fingers. 

“I knew enough sociology for that. So I 
didn't see why there should be a radical-to- 
moderate viewpoint in this matter. My 
point about the moderate view was—and is 
that, if the door is open, either you go in 
or you stay out. I don’t see anybody stand- 
ing in the middle of the door, just standing. 

“The Meredith case at the University of 
Mississippi is an example of what I mean. 
There you had extremists on both sides at 
work, One group wanted Meredith out of 
the university, another group of extremists 
wanted him in, 

“I didn't see any moderate position there. 
What do you do as a moderate, leave Mere- 
dith standing in the hallway? I can’t con- 
ceive of the moderate position. The mob 
says, Stay out, Mr. Meredith, and President 
Kennedy and the NAACP says, Get himin. If 
the ‘moderate’ says he knows it won’t happen 
overnight, I don’t know of any Negro with 
any sense at all who believes it will happen 
overnight.” 

That's my criticism of some of these 
angry young men of today,” interjected 
Professor Brown’s friend, Dr. Logan. “When 
they say, we want it now, that’s nonsense for 
they’re not going to get it now.” 

Going on to Dr. King’s strategy in the 
demonstrations in the South, Professor 
Brown continued: 

“Dr. King can’t say to the public that 
these things will come later. You see, he's 
engaged in demagoguery in a good cause— 
he’s not a social scientist. And to get all 
those people stirred up, he can’t go telling 
them that ‘time will take care of these 
things.’ He’s got to keep them feeling this 
sense of urgency, and that is the way these 
youngsters here at the university feel, too.” 

“Will you pin that point down, Sterling?” 
asked Dr. Logan. He is a short, round-faced 
man in contrast to Professor Brown, who is 
tall, erect, and large framed. “This is the 
role, I think, that we angry old men should 
play.” 

FIRM STAND 

“Yes, this is the role we've got to play in 
the presence of men who are saying things 
which privately I don’t think they believe 
themselves,” the English professor answered. 
“One of us has got to take the position, and 
state it publicly, that you cannot do it now. 

“If these people who are being told they 
should have it now don’t get it tomorrow, 
then they become desperate and run to the 
Black Muslims.” 

Dr. Logan nodded affirmation, saying, This 
is very important, because we have it in 
Washington right now—the kind of disillu- 
sionment which makes for converts to the 
Muslims and to communism.” 
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We were gathered in the old 19th century 
former residence of Howard University presi- 
dents, and a heavy rain was beating down 
on the campus outside our pleasant study. 
It helped to pull a curtain down around us 
and made it easier to go back 40 years in 
reminiscence. 

“I started out as a young fellow teaching 
at Virginia Seminary in Lynchburg in the 
twenties,” Professor Brown recalled. “Many 
of my students were young ministers who 
played on the football team, and they made 
trips on which they came to resent segrega- 
tion more than ever. 

“They would steal the signs, ‘whites’ and 
‘colored’ for waiting rooms and bring them 
back to the dormitory rooms. They would 
try being surly to conductors on the trains. 
But they didn't have any discipline or or- 
ganization such as CORE and SNCC give the 
students of today. 

“There is a new behavior now, I must say, 
but the spirit is not new. You fought in 
those days and you fought alone. I'm not 
a belligerent person but I have had a gun 
pulled on me.“ 

Rambling back through the years, Profes- 
sor Brown, who is 62, and Dr. Logan, 65, 
lingered with a mixture of bitterness and 
relish over their recollections of sleeping and 
eating in Pullman dining cars in the old 
days. There they were, distinguished schol- 
ars with degrees from leading colleges, gin- 
gerly kept out of sight in the railroad cars 
as if even the glimpse of them would be 
offensive to members of the “superior” white 
race. 

“There was a compartment at one end 
of the train and the railroad company would 
give a Negro the whole compartment for 
the price of one ticket and one berth,” Dr. 
Logan recalled. “But to keep up the fiction 
of inferiority, we were not permitted to close 
the door. The berth would be made up with 
the curtain hanging down just as if it had 
been in the open car. This was always called 
‘Lower 13.“ 

“Then we could go back and eat in the 
dining room after the third call, not at the 
first call or the second call. But, you see, 
those white folks who lingered over their 
coffee at the end of the second call, who 
would have been, presumably, outraged at a 
Negro passenger coming in to eat, had to 
suffer our presence at a table when we came 
in after the third call. 


INJUSTICES 


“But World War II did away with the third 
call for Negroes—only because there was too 
long a line, sometimes stretching out to an- 
other car. That’s when the railroads de- 
cided to put up with us. 

“They reserved two tables for us and we 
could go in any time. But the two tables 
were at the pantry end of the diner, and a 
green curtain was suspended from the ceiling 
to the floor around these tables so that the 
white passengers in the dining car couldn’t 
see us eating. 

“Do you remember, Rayford, the waiting 
room in the railroad station in Louisville?” 
asked Professor Brown. “There were two 
doors side by side leading into the waiting 
room, one marked ‘white’ and one marked 
‘colored.’ We had to go in the ‘colored’ 
door, But both doors led into the one wait- 
ing room and when you got inside you 
bought your tickets at the same window and 
mingled and rubbed shoulders with the 
white people. 

“I was entering the waiting room with a 
white friend and he had to go in his door 
and I had to go in mine and just inside we 
joined up and continued our conversation, 
Oh, it was fantastic.” 

Both professors agreed that the full story 
of past injustices needed to be retold to the 
present generation which is so angry at 
even lingering traces of the commonplace 
mistreatments of yesteryear. 


May 15 


The two men had come with armfuls of 
books to impress upon me the greatness of 
what had been done by Negroes in a past 
generation which seems now to be all but 
forgotten. 

The idea of the “New Negro” was coming 
into first flowering in the twenties, they em- 
phasized, and they gave me a 1955 booklet to 
which each of them had contributed an 
article commemorating the late Alain Locke’s 
“The New Negro: An Interpretation,” pub- 
lished in 1922. Howard's division of social 
sciences got out the paperback volume en- 
titled “The New Negro 30 Years Afterward,” 
in which distinguished Negro contributors 
re-created the yeasty ferment of the Negro 
angry young men of those days, including 
the bursting new bohemia in New York’s 
Harlem. 

“There is practically nothing being asked 
for, or urged, or demanded by Negroes today 
that was not asked for, urged, and demanded 
many years ago,” Dr. Logan said. “The fail- 
ure to realize this is a result of ignorance 
of the history of the Negro in a very large 
measure, and this accounts for the widely 
held belief that what individual organiza- 
tions are asking for 1963 is being asked for 
for the first time. 

“To be specific, I don’t believe that any- 
one has stated any better than Dr. W. T. B. 
DuBois at Harpers Ferry in 1906 what the 
Negro wants. He said at a commemorative 
gathering there: 

We will not be satisfied to take one jot 
or tittle less than our full manhood rights. 
We claim for ourselves every single right 
that belongs to a freeborn American, politi- 
cal, civil, and social, and until we get these 
rights, we will never cease to protest and 
assail the ears of America.“ 


SOMETHING NEW 


Professor Brown listened with absorption 
as Dr. Logan enunciated, almost with de- 
clamatory effect, these words: 

“I am impressed, Rayford, you have actu- 
ally memorized that,” he said, “I will have 
to second the things you have said. The 
times are new and people can get more now 
than did the youngsters I taught back 30 
years ago. But those other youngsters had 
the same drive, even if not the organization. 
Nor was the world ready to take them, nor 
was the Herald Tribune as ready to publish 
our interviews. This is all something new.” 

Turning to a consideration of the agonized 
writings of James Baldwin today, Professor 
Brown said: 

“Baldwin is writing with passion, and 
Baldwin has a big following, but even he is 
saying nothing that Prof. E. Franklin Fraser 
has not said, that Dr. Rayford Logan has 
not said, that I have not said—except that 
Baldwin says it in his style, and it is an ex- 
cellent style. 

“The point is, Baldwin is the Negro writer 
of the moment. The New Yorker magazine 
wouldn’t take an article by us. The maga- 
zines wouldn’t trust a college professor, he’s 
too stuffy. Baldwin will admit this. Never- 
theless, Baldwin knows from whom he has 
learned. I think he's a very skillful propa- 
gandist. 

“My resentment is that some of the critics 
talk as if they came upon this Negro prob- 
lem last night. They know nothing of the 
whole literature of the thirties and forties.” 

Dr. Logan took over at this point to pay 
a compliment to Professor Brown. 

“A lot of the so-called original literary 
criticism in 1963 has been all too frequently 
taken without credit to Prof. Sterling Brown, 
who wrote it in his books years ago.” 

One book to which both these professors 
had contributed they particularly wanted me 
to have. That was because of the theme and 
title, “What the Negro Wants,” and because 
of the fact that the publisher, W. T. Couch 
of the University of North Carolina, dis- 
avowed it in his introduction. 


1963 


The volume was published in 1944 and Mr. 
Couch apparently thought that the editor, 
who was Dr. Logan, and most of the con- 
tributors, including Professor Brown, were 


too far. 

“While I disagree with the editor and most 
of the contributors on basic problems,” the 
publisher had written, he thanked the par- 
ticipants “for expressing their real opinions 
and making this book possible.” 

I asked about students’ attitudes today, 
apart from their hurry to advance. Dr. 
Logan made an interesting point in con- 
trasting the students of his day and those 
of today. 

“We came from a community which was 
not rich but which had standards of re- 
spectability that did not result in the kind 
of problems which are all too common in 
Washington today,” he said, referring to high 
crime rates and racial tensions. “We came 
from the best Negro high school in the 
United States, the old M Street High School 
in Washington. Most of us went to New 
England colleges; Sterling and I to Williams, 
others to Amherst, Harvard, Bates, Wesleyan, 
Colby, and so on. 

“But many of the students of Howard to- 
day are graduates of inferior schools in 
Washington, and you know the reasons why 
they are inferior. The congressional people 
are just not giving the schools the money to 
construct the necessary facilities, to provide 
the teachers, and all the rest. 

“But many of the students in the inferior 
schools are inferior students, comparatively 
speaking, because there have been three sep- 
arate migrations of Negroes from the South 
into Washington. Many of the students 
today come from families which have suf- 
fered greatly in previous generations from 
the inequalities and inequities in the South. 

“What amazes me is the fact that, despite 
these handicaps, many of our students per- 
form very well. Some go off and get their 
doctorates at the best universities in the 
country.” 

I looked out the big bay windows of the 
study where we were sitting, and into the 
gathering dusk, and saw Dr. Logan and Pro- 
fessor Brown, old warriors both, on a distant 
scene—one described in a paragraph in Pro- 
fessor Brown’s reminiscence in the volume, 
“The New Negro 30 Years Afterward”: 

“Gay with youth, heady from attention, 
caught up along with much of America in 

„ flattered by influential creators, 
critics, and publishers who had suddenly dis- 
covered the dark world at their doorstep, 
many Negroes helped to make a cult of Har- 
lem. They set up their own Bohemia, sharing 
in the nationwide rebellion from family, 
church, small town, and business civiliza- 
tion, but revolt from racial restrictions was 
sporadic. Rash in the spurt for sophistica- 
tion, they typified one phase of American 
literary life in the 1920's. A few maga- 
zines such as Fire and Harlem flared like 
rockets; good experiments jostled against 
much that was falsely atavistic and willfully 
shocking *” 

‘Two scholarly, urbane, and charming men 
who are pleased to call themselves angry old 
men, and ought to be allowed that right. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 7, 
1963] 
Ten NEGROES 
(By Robert S. Bird) 

Who wouldn’t wish for Eloise Calloway 
happy days and blessings true, golden joys 
and fortunes bright, and a heart that’s ever 
light? 

In most ways she already has nearly every- 
thing the average girl would want except a 
million dollars. 

She's conspicuously attractive, has im- 
peccable taste, and a flair for dress. Her 
figure is superb with health and grace. Her 
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voice is warm and her almond eyes lovely 
and Fer smile is radiant, and she 
hasn't a mean thought in her styled-hairdo 
head. She's 27, regularly dates several in- 
teresting men, and has a good secretarial 
job in lower mid-Manhattan. 

She is also a Negro. And she is deeply 
discontented. 

This you would never know unless she con- 
fided in you, for her mouth is framed in a 
gay greeting to the world. Miss Calloway 
believes that this deep-down-inside feeling 
of dissatisfaction comes from her profound 
urge to travel and live abroad. Not to live 
abroad permanently but, say, for a couple 
of years at a time. Then a spell back here 
at home, then more time abroad. 

She is not just daydreaming about this. 
Several years ago that deep restlessness Iim- 
pelled her to get a job with the foreign sery- 
ice, and she lived in Israel for 2 years as a 
secretary with a point 4 mission in the US. 
Embassy in Tel Aviv. 

During those 2 years, her discontent van- 
ished completely. She felt she was living in 
paradise. Then, after 2 years, the mission 
was phased out of Israel, its job accom- 
plished, and she had to return to New York. 
The old feeling descended on her again when 
she got off the plane at Idlewild Airport a 
year and a half ago. And now, beneath the 
surface of her life, it bothers her more than 
ever. 

I interviewed Miss Calloway at great 
length for this series on insights into Negro 
thinking and feeling, because I had known, 
when living in Israel myself, something of 
her popularity and happy times even though 
I was not acquainted with her personally. 

My thought was that she would be able 
to draw an interesting contrast between the 
experience of an average nice, American Ne- 
gro girl living in another country and liv- 
ing here in New York. Though it turned 
out that she was not able to appraise the 
difference, she was able to describe it vividly 
to me. 

We were sitting ina restaurant in Green- 
wich Village one evening recently when she 
recounted to me her unforgettable experi- 
ence of arriving in Israel—she’s a sensitive 
and refined girl brought up in Harlem, edu- 
cated in an Integrated high school, with 
a year of study at City College. 

She had high expectations from the start 
but it was a long trip, that 7,000 miles from 
New York to Tel Aviv, and it was 2 o'clock 
in the morning Israeli time when she arrived 
at the airport in Lydda, near Tel Aviv. 

“It was in January and it was lightly 
raining but quite warm, and a group of peo- 
ple from the mission had come to the air- 
port to meet me,” she said. I was introduced 
around to everybody and made to feel I was 
one of them right from the start. But I was 
terribly tired as well as happy, and it was a 
long drive from the airport to my apart- 
ment. I had never had an apartment of my 
own before. 

“But I hardly had time to think about 
that then, I was so tired. All I wanted was 
to lay down my poor, tired, body and go to 
sleep—and that I did. I was told that I 
would have breakfast the following morning 
with one of the girls who worked at the 
mission. 

“And then I woke up in the morning. At 
first I didn’t know where I was—then it hit 
me, I was in Israel. I Jumped out of bed 
and saw there was a balcony right outside 
my bedroom. 

“I slipped into a negligee and went out on 
the balcony into a bright, sunny day, a 
gorgeous day. There were flowers every- 
where. Everything was so green. It was a 
Sunday. I thought, My God, what a beau- 
tiful place.’ I remembered about how far 
away I was from home, and it was a joy- 
ful feeling. I suppose that was because the 
sun was shining so brightly and everything 
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was so green and beautiful and it was just, 
know.” 


Her voice trailed off in ecstatic silence just 
thinking about it. It was much later in 
our conversations that Miss Calloway men- 
tioned to me that all thoughts of race and 
race problems had on that morning dropped 
away from her for the first time and were 
gone from her mind for the next 2 years. 

I asked her how fast or slowly her social 
acquaintance began in Israel, and she indi- 
cated that it had started with a rush. 

“As a matter of fact, it started the next 
day, on Monday, when I became very friendly 
with a white girl employed in the mission. 
She invited me to her apartment for dinner, 
and then one of the men in the mission in- 
vited me out. And they introduced me to 
Israelis, and Israelis invited me out. 

“Very quickly I was going out on dates, 
going here and going there, to parties, to din- 
ners I didn't have a free night.” 

Miss Calloway's life in Israel was completely 
interracial, and largely international in the 
sense that her friends were both white Amer- 
icans and Israelis. 

I asked Miss Calloway to tell me what she 
enjoyed most in this life abroad, and she 
made it clear that it was this free social life 
and the joy of travel—for her diplomatic 
passport made it possible for her to move 
freely with her other American friends from 
the Embassy staff across the borders into the 
nearby Arab countries. And these were un- 
forgettable experiences, too. 

But the key thought this Harlem girl of- 
fered in contrasting life in a foreign country 
with life in America was this: 

“I guess mainly the thing when I was away 
was that I didn’t come in contact with the 
racial problem. As a matter of fact, I'm 
not really in contact with that sort of thing 
now. I mean, I just read about it. 

“But while I was away I didn’t experience 
any of this raclal—” she didn’t complete the 
sentence. “I just sort of forgot about the 
whole thing, sort of left it behind. And I 
was treated on an equal basis along with 
the whites in Israel, and there was no such 
thing as discrimination. You were accepted 
as a human being. 

“Then after I got back home, then I real- 
ized—I guess it just hit me much harder 
than it did before I went away.” 

She looked at me solemnly and thought- 
fully for a moment or two, and then she 
brightened up as if determined not to spoil 
my enjoyment of my chicken pie by talking 

talk. But I had heard often, in my 
weeks of interviewing, other Negroes also 
say they wanted to be treated as human 
beings. 
THE EXPLANATION 

“Exactly what does that phrase, being 
treated as a human being, mean to you,” 
I asked Miss Calloway. 

“The feeling that I got was,” she ex- 
plained, “that the fact I was a Negro—my 
color—made no difference to them over 
there. I felt freer. It didn’t matter to 
them that I was a Negro.” 

As a matter of fact, Israeli friends told me 
that Miss Calloway was one of the most 
popular American girls among the younger 
set of any in Israel. 

But in her reminiscence, it seemed to me 
that what Miss Calloway felt most of all was 
an atmosphere, an enchanting atmosphere 
which was certainly real but which may also 
have been in the nature of an escape. 

“I used to love to sit at the cafes on 
Dizongoff Circle and watch the people pass 
back and forth,” she said, “It was just won- 
derful.” 

But what, I asked, was so wonderful about 
it (although I knew it was wonderful)? 

“I don’t know,” she answered with a far- 
away look in her fresh-as-morn eyes, “just 
watching, I guess. Watching the people 
walking up and down. Sometimes you'd see 
the same faces three or four times, passing 
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back and forth. Oh, that carefree air about 
the Israelis, la’ and talking and meet- 
ing with their friends, and then sitting at 
the cafe themselves. 

“They would sit there for hours and hours 
and sip their coffee or their soft drinks as 
if they didn’t have a care in the world. Such 
a relaxed feeling! It made me feel good, it 
really did.” 

From time to time, members of the mis- 
sion would plan excursions for weekends to 
Beirut in Lebanon, to Damascus in Syria, to 
the fabulous old city of Jerusalem through 
the Mandelbaum Gate into Jordan, and once 
she went on a tour lasting for more than a 
week into Egypt, visiting Cairo and Luxor 
and the other fabulous places. 

Everywhere she went she felt free and 
happy and very much alive. 

But there was a nagging thought away 
in the back of her mind. She was attached 
to a dying mission. It was under directive 
to phase out of Israel by degrees, and even 
from the time she first went there the mis- 
sion was in process of slow liquidation. 

“I often did not have enough work to do 
and I felt useless. I often thought why don't 
I just request a move to another mission. 
But I liked Israel too much, and I never made 
the request. I just thought as each day 
came along, maybe it will get better. But 
it got worse and in December 1961, I found 
I was leaving Israel.” 

It was far more difficult for Miss Calloway 
to explain how the matter of race has af- 
fected her now that she is back in New 
York—because she does not feel any specific, 

mal discrimination against herself. 

What she feels is more the atmosphere of 
race distinctions, race troubles, and race out- 
rages on the general scene. This atmosphere 
is all around her again. And it seems as 
if she has become, after her return, a kind 
of unwilling, indirect participant in a prob- 
lem which is very unpleasant—for even her 
younger, student brother at Clark University 
in Atlanta is joining in race demonstrations. 

It is evident that her life is much more 
circumscribed here, and that she is more of 
a “loner” than in earlier years before she 
went away. 

In fairness to her, she did not say these 
things directly but this was the interpre- 
tation that I got from what she did say. 

Although Harlem born, her mother was 
careful to see that she got as much educa- 
tion as possible in integrated schools—first 
the Joan of Arc Junior High School on 93d 
Street, then the Washington Irving High 
School at 16th Street and Irving Place. She 
made many white friends in these schools 
and they did a lot of socializing while they 
were in school, but over the years they have 
lost contact with each other. 

And her parents moved out to Long Island 
about 8 years ago, leaving her faced with a 
choice to make about her own life and 


career. 

She decided to stay in Harlem because she 
was “used to it,” and she joined with two 
Negro girl friends in setting up an apart- 
ment together in Lower Harlem. It is a big 
place with a bedroom for each girl, a living 
room large enough for all, and a working- 
size kitchen with a well-stocked larder. The 
girls have got along together fine for 8 
Agr ro n time pat while she sojourned 


a when she returned to New York and to 
her old inner discontent she took up her 
former, familiar life in Harlem, but in the 
new job with the Air Force. 

The girls do not doubledate. As a mat- 
ter of fact, her roommates tell her she is 
too choosy about her men friends. 

“I think I am choosy,” she said compla- 
cently. “I know what I want when I date 
aman. I like the ambitious type, well edu- 
cated, interested in lots of things; a man who 
knows where he is going.” 

From the complete interracial social life 
of Israel, she now dates only with Negro 
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men, I asked her if it bothered her that 
she doesn’t have more of an interracial 
social life now. 

“Oh, no, no, no,” she said. “It doesn’t 
bother me at all that I am dating only Negro 
boys. It isn’t that I want to date white boys 
in particular—as a matter of fact it doesn't 
make any difference what color they are. 
Color does not make the difference. If I feel 
like dating a white boy I will date one. It's 
not that I want to date one as badly as all 
that.” 

FORGOT I WAS NEGRO 


“I have never been discriminated against, 
I don’t think, except once or twice when I 
was looking for a particular job. I did ex- 
perience discrimination in that fleld—but 
working on the job, I have never been dis- 
criminated against. It’s not a feeling of dis- 
crimination that I have in New York. I don’t 
know how to explain it but when I went 
away I completely forgot that I was a Negro, 
more or less. 

“In Israel I was treated as something spe- 
cial, I guess, and when I came home I be- 
came an ordinary individual.” 

Why, I asked her, is she not married? She 
smiled brightly on that one. 

“I don’t know, it’s just that I don’t think 
I am prepared to get myself bogged down in 
married life yet. I certainly want to travel 
some more. My social life was far more 
interesting abroad than it is here. I had a 
much better apartment; I could entertain; 
I imagine I could get a nice apartment here, 
too, but it would be much more expensive.” 

She is currently dating three men regu- 
larly but is not involved in heavy romance 
with any of them. Nor do they know each 
other. She did not want to discuss them 
except to say that she enjoys going out with 
all of them, and all of them treat her very 
nicely. One is a dentist, one a real estate 
broker, and one a police officer. 

It is very evident that when Miss Calloway 
goes out for the evening she goes with a 
certain amount of style. She dresses exquis- 
itely, and she has innate dignity. 

On her dates she often goes to prestige 
restaurants downtown, she said, but even 
more often drops into one of the Harlem 
places—Carl’s Corner, Small’s Paradise, the 
Red Rooster, and places of that kind. She 
and her date have cocktails and dinner and 
talk mostly about the theater, entertainment 
subjects and such chitchat, with occasional 
conversations on racial matters which are in 
the news. But not much of that. 

“I like nice people around me, a nice door, 
an intimate atmosphere and some entertain- 
ment or dancing, because I love to dance,” 
she said. 

On my own workday date with Miss Callo- 
way at the restaurant in the Village she was 
wearing a soft gray suit of genuine distinc- 
tion and a black, armless blouse. She had 
a turquoise necklace and a turquoise ring on 
her finger and a gold bracelet. She can 
carry all this without seeming to be a bit 
overdressed. 

I asked her about the origin of her jewelry. 
She said she had bought the ring in Cairo, 
the bracelet (made of small, thin gold coins) 
in Turkey, and the necklace came from Iran. 

She does her shopping in Fifth Avenue 
stores, she said, and her intellectual reading 
fare consists of a national news magazine, 
the morning paper, and the Atlantic Monthly 
magasine. 

She has no intellectual pretensions but she 
visits a museum exhibit occasionally, likes 
good movies, and goes frequently to the the- 
ater and ballet with her dates. As to mar- 
riage, that’s a subject she always 8 faved 
as something for the future—after 
travel. 

I had in the back of my mind as I talked 
with Miss Calloway a thing which Dr. Ken- 
neth B. Clark, City College professor of psy- 
chology, had said to me. He is an outstand- 
ing Negro psychologist himself. 
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Dr. Clark had said: 

“Among the complexities of the American 
racial problem is the fact that problems of 
personal adjustment and personal difficulties 
which would be true for individuals without 
regard to race, we Negroes have complicated 
even more in this overriding racial problem 
of ours. 

“It becomes extremely difficult at times to 
tell where one begins and the other ends 
in trying to understand the role of a par- 
ticular person.” 

I repeated this view of Dr. Clark to Miss 
Calloway and asked her if she thought she 
was seeking an escape from the fact that 
she was a Negro girl. 

She smiled and said in her gentle and 
lovely voice: 

“I don’t think so. I want to travel for 
very real reasons. I love travel. Take my 
trip to Egypt. I had read as a child about 
the pyramids and the Sphinx and riding on 
camels and all those wonderful things. And 
then I went to Egypt and I saw them, and 
I rode on a camel. And it was all much, 
much more wonderful, even, than imagining 
them when reading about it. Isn't that good 
enough reason for wanting to travel?” 

I answered truthfully that I couldn't agree 
with her more. This much is certain: She 
will make some husband a wonderful travel- 
ing companion, and she will enhance the 
scenery wherever she goes. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 
8, 1963] 
TEN NEGROES 
(By Robert S. Bird) 

The growing horde of semiliterate and 
largely unemployable Negro youngsters who 
are being released from city school systems 
as dropouts is being cited on all sides as a 
tragedy and peril for this country. 

he problem is especially aggravated in 
the District of Columbia—in the heart of 
the Nation's Capital—where an unending de- 
bate centers on the situation. 

One day recently I visited a high school in 
the slum-ridden and racially troubled part 
of Washington that lies just to the west of 
Howard University, scarcely 20 minutes’ 
drive from the White House. 

My idea was to talk with the Negro princi- 
pal, Dr. Bennetta B. Washington, about the 
human side of her 1,700 pupils—avoiding al- 
together the morass of ents in the 
vast, endless abstract debate that is going 
on. 

Cardozo High School is a huge, four-story 
structure that looks like any of a hundred 
big city high schools built between the two 
World Wars. 

It stands with a dominating look of im- 
portance in the neighborhood, which is it- 
self not at all a nolsome tenement area but 
a place of shabby single, double, and multi- 
ple-family houses, many with their own tiny 
porches, lawns and yards. Rows of trees 
along the sidewalks attest to its former 
better-class status. 

Dr. Washington is a warm, slightly plump 
woman whose high reputation as an out- 
standing school principal was described to 
me by several Negro educators and profes- 
sional men who are worried about the general 
situation. 

She is one of those extraordinarily busy 
women who are somehow able to make time 
for a visitor. She made me comfortable in 
her office near the front door of the school, 
ordered coffee for us both, and plunged right 
into the problem. 

PATHETIC DESPAIR 


“We have about 163 of the 450 ninth- 
graders who are below the fifth-grade level,” 
she said. “They are products of the over- 
crowded educational situation. They have 
such despair it’s Just pathetic. And when we 
look into the community we find a great lack 
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of jobs, broken homes, and parents who just 
don’t think that education is the answer to 
their plight. 

“The consequence is there is a lack of 
aspiration among the children, and we find 
a kind of acting out in the behavior of some 
of them—hostility toward other children and 
teachers—and among others a quiet accept- 
ance, a withdrawal and a passive resistance. 

“This is a real challenge in the field of 
education, the ability to understand and 
perceive the problem of these youngsters. 
And it is hard to expect this from a great 
many of the Negro teachers who come from 
middle-class ds. 

“Some of these teachers who have come out 
here simply cannot relate to it because it’s 
too close to them. Some Negro people can't 
handle it. It’s too agonizing. Such teachers 
often feel that what they see in the school 
is just too symptomatic of the larger problem. 

“Why is the pupil acting the way he is 
acting? Why doesn’t he have respect for 
school? What are the things against which 
the child is being defensive? Such teachers 
understand all right, I think, but they iden- 
tify with it personally and find themselves 
unable to face up and work through the 
problem.” 

Dr. Washington's high school is what is 
called a comprehensive midcity school de- 
voted to the development of students from 
a cross section of the city’s population. She 
herself is an authority on problem young- 
sters. Author of “Background Factors and 
Adjustment,” she earned her bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from Howard University and 
her doctor of philosophy from the Catholic 
University of America. She is the wife of 
Walter E. Washington, and the mother of a 
teenage daughter herself. 

The great part of the pupils at this schoul 
are in the two middle tracks or courses of 
study—the general track which can prepare 
pupils for college if they measure up, and 
one which brings them to a terminal point 
in their education and gives them skills for 
business jobs. 

A lower track gives basic education to chil- 
dren who, though not necessarily below 
normal in ability or aptitude, are neverthe- 
less functioning on the basic level. 

But the study courses which seem to ex- 
cite Dr. W. m the most, and are in- 
tensely “human” to hear about, are the 
honors course for exceptionally talented 
youngsters from the Negro slums, and a 
course aimed at enticing potential male 
dropouts to stay in school a little longer so 
as to become, at least, employable in the 
outside world. 


A WORK-STUDY COURSE 


This last course in effect prepares boys to 
become maintenance men — janitors - but not 
ordinary ones. Rather knowledgeable ones 
who are able to say how a particular floor 
covering ought to be cleaned and how one 
kind of paint differs from another, 

Actually, this is an experimental work- 
study course for boys who are retarded in 
reading and mathematics. These are indi- 
cators which help to measure the youngsters 
who have a high degree of absenteeism from 
school and are heading for the swelling mul- 
titude of dropouts starting out in adult life 
unable to find jobs for themselves. 

“The idea of this course,” explained Dr. 
Washington, “is to give these boys a good 
training in building maintenance and along 
with that to give them a positive concept 
of themselves. It is to lure back into classes 
for this kind of special training boys who 
were coming to school only sporadically or 
not at all. 

“We are already able to see a great change 
in many of these boys who have come back to 
learn the job of maintenance—the composi- 
tion of different materials, how to clean win- 
dows, and practical things like that. 

“As they learn from this course a new 
respect for the vocation of maintenance work, 
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we see in them a new neatness in the way 
they dress. Most of them are doing part-time 
work. We are teaching them how to operate 
on a budget, and we have a school bank. 
It’s amazing to see the change in them.” 

Actually, Dr. Washington’s enthusiasm is 
based on the measure of what, potentially, 
can be done with these youngsters rather 
than on any mass program to help solve the 
larger problem. This is only experimental, 
and at present not more than 20 boys are 
taking the course. But it points in a hope- 
ful new direction. 

“We have two goals for potential drop- 
outs,” Dr. Washington said. Either to re- 
turn them back into the main school life and 
try to get them to finish high school, or to 
enable them to make the transition from 
school to an actual job. 

“In support of this employment effort we 
are writing to prospective employers in a 
beginning effort at job placement, we are 
teaching the pupils how to talk to people, 
and we are giving them needed help in read- 
ing. A few boys have responded enough to 
go back to taking four subjects in the regu- 
lar school.” 

In the middle track groups, special en- 
couragement is needed for pupils, too, ac- 
cording to this understanding principal. 

“The average student in the college course 
track does not have high enough motivation 
and is not well book-oriented. Nor do they 
recognize the scholarship opportunities. So 
they need to be constantly stimulated and 
taught that college is achievable for them, 
that it is not beyond their grasp. 

“Those who want to go from high school 
into business also have to be stimulated, 
and we really work hard to ease the transi- 
tion for them from school into business jobs. 
Our aim is to make them acceptable for 
grade 4 clerk-typist jobs in Government, and 
to equip them for the civil service examina- 
tion they would have to take.” 


THE HONORS COURSE 


But there is still another course of study 
in this school—and this is the one that is 
ylelding the most spectacular results of all. 
More than that, it emphasizes in the most 
human terms possible the tragedy in neglect 
of these young Negro children from broken 
and impoverished homes. 

The course is the top one in the school— 
the honors course, now in its second year. 
For this, Dr. Washington has found it most 
important that the pupils have an integrated 
staff, and her teachers in this course are 
exceptionally well trained. This is for ex- 
ceptional children, pupils who, though they 
may come from an environment of poverty, 
have an unusually high IQ and unusually 
high motivation. 

These youngsters are top-notch college 
material, though handicapped in many ways 
by their background environment. They 
carry an extra load of subjects and are sup- 
ported all the way through by the teachers 
in maintaining the highest morale. There 
are currently about 25 students in the honor 
program, Dr. Washington said: 

“The same teachers work with them right 
through their course—and these are teach- 
ers who like kids, who don’t look down their 
noses at them, who expect the children to 
learn, and who are able to stimulate a re- 
sponse in the youngsters. For despite his 
despair, every child has an urge to learn, 

“Also, underneath all a parent's problems 
and excuses, every parent is concerned about 
his child's education. He just doesn’t want 
to be blamed for the obvious problems. 
And this is why we try to work with the 


parents, too. 

“In the honor program we provide a com- 
plete orientation job. We give support to 
scholarship talent. We work with the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women in 
special programs to acquaint the youngsters 
with the theater, the art galleries, museums, 
and to learn about the colleges, 
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“Beyond the regular school co 
many of these women holds teas in their 
homes to establish a rapport with the young- 
sters and to introduce them to the college 
idea.” 

I asked Dr. Washington to tell me more 
about the background aspects of these chil- 
dren. 

“In some ways their background is dis- 
tinctive,” she said. With these exceptional 
pupils, there has not been the same kind of 
distorted childhood as with many of the 
other children. These are children who have 
experienced some success. Somewhere along 
the way they experienced a positive, con- 
structive relationship with some adult who 
was close to them, Everything wasn’t hatred 
in the household. 

“It was not necessarily a parent, but some 
one within the family, even if it was a broken 
family. Some adult—perhaps an adored 
grandmother—held the child to a high level 
of expectation, and this helped to produce 
the high motivation which the child has 
today.” 

A WHITE TEACHER TALKS 

The principal had telephoned to an honors 
course teacher, inviting her to tell me a lit- 
tle about these bright pupils, and soon there 
appeared in the office Mrs. John Wofford, a 
young white teacher. It didn’t require much 
more than a look at Mrs. Wofford to see that 
she must be practically perfect as a teacher 
for a bunch of brainy young kids from un- 
derprivileged backgrounds. 

Mrs. Wofford has a built-in, upbeat grin; 
eyes that are so alert it seems surprising that 
they are also filled with warmth and en- 
thusiasm, and as quick a mind as anyone I 
ever talked with. She is married to a young 
Rhodes scholar lawyer, and she was teaching 
in an upper class white suburban high school 
in the Boston area when Dr. Washington 
persuaded her to come to Cardozo. 

“Many of these youngsters are not caught 
up yet to the point where my pupils were 
in the white school,” Mrs. Wofford said, “but 
they are every bit as bright and three times 
as excited. It’s a thrill to work with them. 

“They're not in the slightest bit blasé, 
as they were in my white school, and they 
are not hampered by the same preconcep- 
tions. In my other school they started out 
with a bias against Shakespeare, certain that 
he was boring. But these youngsters never 
heard about Shakespeare until they got into 
this program. 

“Really, it’s a thrill to see them react. I 
suggested to some of them that they try 
reading Plato, and a few days later I came 
into the classroom and found them all argu- 
ing heatedly, passionately, over Plato's ideas. 
Remember, they're only ninth-graders. 

“These are unusual kids in another sense, 
considering the backgrounds of most of 
them. Somewhere they got the idea early 
in their school life that books could be in- 
teresting. Maybe there was a book or two 
at home, or perhaps somebody in the home 
was a reader, or a parent was terribly strict 
and made the child read. 

“Even at this age level it is not too late 
to pull these children up to college level. 
But we don’t have half enough money for 
books. They have a hunger for books. 
They're reading like mad. I buy paperback 
books for them, but we really need lots more 
books. 

“They are so interested and so unsophis- 
ticated that they will read anything—from 
Chaucer’s Middle English and Shakespeare’s 
poetry to ‘To Kill a Mocking Bird.’ All of 
it Is exciting to them.” 

The principal and Mrs. Wofford emphasized 
that these young people in the Honors course 
were simply picked right out of the general 
body of pupils. 

“I can't believe that we couldn't up the 
number of kids of college caliber by one- 
third,” Mrs. Wofford said. “But we would 
need money, books and counseling.” 
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THE TEACHER PROBLEM 


Dr. Washington discussed the teacher prob- 
lem in a school such as hers, where many 
of the 8 have fear and hostility. Wash- 
ington public schools are reported to be 
plagued with physical violence by the pupils. 
But ils pene says much of the trouble 
occurs when teachers fail to understand that 
the children have no way of curbing their 
anger, and the teacher responds with power 
instead of Instead of under- 
standing the child, she said, these teachers 
speak back and exacerbate the situation. 

“Everything depends on how the teacher 
handles her power,” she explained. “Some 
teachers act as if the kids were a captive 
audience, held there by force. The teacher 
parades her power. The child this 
power and in turn tries to exhibit his own 

and the two get into a power struggle. 

“A better way for a teacher to act would 
be to take the attitude, ‘I accept you as a 
person, I value your worth, but I don’t ac- 
cept your behavior.“ 

Having in mind the slum environment of 
these children in Cardozo High School, I 
asked, altogether n a 888 of 
sociology in Washington, Dr. Franklin 
Edwards, about the effect of eee, on 
the pupil. 

“Many of these youngsters live under the 
most adverse conditions emotionally,” he 
said. “Broken families, tense situations, pov- 
erty. Also, many of them are not getting 
enough to eat. A study was made on this 
here in Washington and they found that in 
the kindergarten and first grades, pupils who 
were not doing well had low hemoglobins. 

“They just didn’t have enough hemoglobin, 
and so they didn’t feel well. But more than 
that, they had all kinds of emotional prob- 
lems. They drooled and they cried easily. 
They were hypersensitive, they slept in their 
chairs. These were youngsters who should 
have been in the third grade, but were still 
in first grade.” 

In one aspect of home environment, Pro- 
fessor Edwards agreed completely with Dr. 
Washington and Mrs. Wofford—that cul- 
tural poverty was handicapping these 
youngsters, and one sign of it was that they 
just didn't get to read early, and they went 
on through the grades increasingly handi- 
ca 


pped. 

“The 1,700 youngsters in this school,” Dr. 
Washington told me, “do and must repre- 
sent every facet of the general population. 
We have some superior pupils, and it is up 
to us to devise a program to try to identify 
these and give them as stimulating a course 
of study as possible. 

“We must try to enrich academically their 
backgrounds and raise their sights. And 
this means working with the families. Un- 
til the community can give this support to 
the school, until it can do this kind of thing, 
the problem will remain.” 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 
May 9, 1963} 


Besides ting 
equality with white Americans, most Negroes 
would like to have—just as most white 
Americans would—mink coats for their 
women, beautiful automobiles, lushly deco- 
rated e an talented careers, fascinating 

friends, trips around the world, castles in 
Spain, and all the rest. 

Negroes are by no means excluded from 
this life of grandeur but, as in the case of the 
white population, only a small fraction of 
them manage to scale the heights. 

‘The rest read about it and enjoy it in 
articles and pictures in Ebony, a slick-paper, 
prestige magazine for Negro readers modeled 
after the style and format of Life magazine. 

wor! 


a Negro world 
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of glamour and achievement. Basically, it is 
a real world for those who have reached it, 
although somewhat prettied up for presen- 
tation to the readers. 

One Negro who has made the climb into 
this prestigious world is John H. Johnson, 
president of the Johnson Publishing Co. of 
Chicago. He and his wife created Ebony, 
and they, together with his mother, own 
and publish it, along with three other 
magazines for Negroes and a new but ex- 
panding list of book titles. 

It seemed to me, in seeking peepholes into 
Negro thinking and feeling, that the man 
who published Ebony might have some 
interesting viewpoints, and I arranged to 
talk with him in his quietly sumptuous office 
in Chicago. 

He is an impressive man of 45, brimming 
with physical and mental vigor, good cheer 
and friendliness. And he displays a frank 
simplicity of manner which invests him with 
special dignity and distinction. 

He obviously enjoys his success. At the 
same time he seems to have forgotten noth- 
ing of his impoverished boyhood in rural 
Arkansas, and nothing of the early years in 
Chicago when he and his mother, a domestic 
who never got beyond the third grade, were 
on the relief rolls there. That was for a 
short time in the 1930's. 

This gives him a real sense of identifi- 
cation with Negro youngsters who are at the 
threshold of their own careers, and he talked 
to me at length about it. 


THE WORLD OF GLAMOUR 


But before I touch on that, Mr. John- 
son’s view of the Negro world of glamour as 
depicted in his magazine Ebony, in articles 
and pictures about successful and interest- 
ing Negro people, ought to be given first. 

“T think that all of us ought to devote all 
our effort toward improving the community 
and the world we live in,” he said, “but I 
think at some point the Negro ought to have 
a right to be a human being in the fullest 
sense of the word. He ought to have the 
right to give a party, go to a country club 
if he likes, buy a mink coat for his wife if 
he has the money, take a skiing trip some- 
where, visit the Riviera. 

“Now I don’t think the Negroes who are 
able to do some of these things are made 
alien to other Negroes, nor does it put them 
apart from the others. 2 
way of expressing his interest in being a 
human being. 

“And I want to say this, I don't picture 
this world as a separate world. What we 
depict are Negroes who, through their own 
efforts, or by birth or accident or some other 
means, are able to acquire what all other 
people want. And it is exactly the same in 
the white world, where the majority enjoy 
reading about the people at the top. 

“What I think I am doing is showing the 
readers that we have all strata in our society 
as in the general society. We're showing 
Negroes that some of us are able to make it. 
One of our most widely read sections is 
called ‘Speaking of People,’ and it deals with 
employment, really—new jobs that people 
have found for themselves.” 

THE WORLD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


“If you examine my magazine you'll find 
not so much a world of glamour any more 
as a world of achievement,” he continued. 
“What happened was, we started out with 
the world of glamour but we have 
become more interested in people’s achieve- 
ments.” 

I asked him what proportion of the Negro 
population was represented in the glamour- 
achievement world of Ebony, and he an- 
swered: 

“Oh, I would think it’s perhaps 10 percent. 
I know years ago Dr. W. T. DuBois used to 
talk about the ‘talented 10th,” and I think 
that even if he said that many years ago 
it still holds true. I mean by that, about 
10 percent of the Negro people are those who 
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are able to enjoy many of these advantages 
we're speaking about. I think the proportion 
fs in as time goes by, but I would 
hold it to about 10 percent now.” 

“That glamour world is not my world,” he 
said, in answer to my question. “I think my 
world is a more realistic one. But it’s true, 
we try to find the glamour side of our maga- 
zine, even though not all the people we 
glamorize believe that this is all their world 
either. 

“We are like the movies—just as they tend 
to embellish and adorn the normal, I think 
we do the same. This is not to misstate the 
truth but simply expresses the search for 

that will capture the imagination. 
And this is not the whole world of the people 
who like to read about it, either.” 


LIGHTER SKINS DON'T MATTER 


Mr. Johnson’s magazine reflects dramati- 
cally a change in the Negro people’s image of 
color. And this was a development that Mr. 
Johnson talked about vividly—the disap- 
pearance of prestige distinctions in the 
lighter skin colors of Negroes. 

“The color problem is no longer with us 
any more,” he said. “I think what happened 
was, first, that black-skinned Negroes began 
gaining better opportunities for education 
and to gain achievement on their own, and 
then the rise of the newly developing nations 
in Africa, where black has come to mean 
something important, also helped to erase 
these skin-color distinctions. 

“All those color distinctions began genera- 
tions ago during slavery days when the slave 
owner kept certain slaves for his personal 
pleasure, and from these were born children 
of lighter skin who got more privileges than 
the field hands.” 

He picked up an issue of Ebony and leafed 
through for me, to show how in the color 
advertisements there were more of the 
darker-skinned models, both male and fe- 
male, depicted in the ads than lighter 
skinned. 

“Negro people are no longer ashamed of 
their naturalness,” Mr. Johnson said. “You 
will see many Negro girls who are no longer 
straightening their hair, and I think in gen- 
eral black skin has acquired a new meaning. 
It’s not necessary any longer for Negroes of 
lighter skin to stay together on that basis. 
We used to have thousands of Negroes ‘pass’ 
over from Negro to white, but we no longer 
have that happening now.” 


ONE HUNDRED NEGRO MILLIONAIRES 


Back in a January issue of this year Mr. 
Johnson ran a feature with photographs and 
sketches of 100 Negro millionaires in the 
country. They included persons in a great 
variety of fields and it was a presentation 
which had tremendous impact on the Negro 
people, for even these 100 are by no means 
all the American Negro millionaires. 

The publisher did not include himself, 
although he might well have done so on 
the basis of a financial rating. 

“Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., can talk 
abstractly about goals for N Mr. 
Johnson said, only half seriously, but here 
they could see it. 

“I have been blessed to have been able to 
achieve some of the benefits of capitalism, 
and I am in favor of capitalism. People 
often say to me, yes, you're in favor of it 
because in a minor way you are a capitalist. 

“Then I say, no, I felt the same way when 
I was on relief here „ because I 
felt that if other people had it, there was 
slyays a chance, Sinks ee > Sere A 
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He said, no, dean, I want you to tell me how 
I can get into one. 

“Well, in effect that’s the way people feel. 
I don’t think they begrudge the world they 
see, they simply want it themselves. And 
this desire just spurs them on.” 

AN AMBITIOUS MOTHER 

Going back to his own days of poverty, 
Mr. Johnson told me that his mother 
brought him to Chicago during the Century 
of Progress Exposition in 1933, ostensibly to 
see the exposition but actually, as he came 
to suspect later, to see if she could gain a 
toehold in Chicago and help him get some 
further education. He had finished the 
eighth grade in the country school in Arkan- 
sas, he said, and to keep him out of trouble 
his mother made him go through the eighth 
grade a second time. But she had ambitions 
for getting him to college. 

His stepfather, a sawmill helper, remained 
in Arkansas while his mother got established 
in a servant's job in Chicago. She lost that 
job and they went on relief for a time. 

Today his mother, Mrs. Gertrude Williams, 
rides around in a big chauffeur-driven 
limousine of her own, g in certain 
civic works in which she is interested and 
seeing to it that Mr. Johnson gets to church 
on Sunday. 

While he was in high school in Chicago 
he got himself a clerical job in one of the 
biggest Negro-operated businesses in the 
North, the Supreme Life Insurance Co. of 
America. He came to the notice of the pres- 
ident, the late Harry H. Pace, who 
young Mr. Johnson to go to college and work 
part time. 

He got into employee relations in the com- 
pany, editing its house organ, and attended 
the University of Chicago and later North- 
western University. Meantime he rose 
rapidly in the company, and he met his wife, 
Eunice, member of a highly respected Negro 
family in Selma, Ala., where her father was 
a physician. She became his beautiful and 
talented wife and comaker and he left the 
company to launch Ebony. 

In 1945, on a cash capital of $500 borrowed 
on his mother’s furniture, Ebony made its 
appearance with 25,000 copies. Today its 
circulation is over 800,000. 

After the magazine was well toward suc- 
cess, several years after it was started, Mrs. 
Johnson quit active work to devote herself 
to the home. The couple adopted two chil- 
dren, John, Jr., and Linda, and the family live 
in an integrated residential section of Chi- 
cago in a large and richly furnished apart- 
ment. Mr. Johnson owns the apartment 
house. He refuses to live in the country be- 
cause, he says, he does not want to be re- 
minded by too much landscape of anything 
from his rural Arkansas past. 


WE NEED ALL THESE VOICES 


Getting down to a discussion of race prob- 
lems, Mr. Johnson answered a question of 
mine about whether he feels personally inte- 
grated in the civic and business world of 
Chicago. 

“No, I don’t think so,” he said. “I think 
integration encompasses the total activities 
of an individual, if you think of them in the 
broad sense. I get into these groups in the 
white world pretty much as a representative 
of the Negro community, even though I 
might not be identified as such. I don't 
think I am in there because I am a successful 
publisher. I think it's because I am a suc- 
cessful Negro publisher.” 

Speaking of the diversity of Negro organi- 
zations and personalities driving for diverse 
Negro goals, Mr. Johnson said: 

“I think we need all these voices. We are 
living in an age of diversification. Even 
business is not able to make out with only 
a one-product development. The same way 
about the race relations problem. I feel 
there is no one way to do it. I don't think 
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we can identify any one kind of leadership as 
the only one. Nobody quite understands 
why this is so, and nobody understands why 
a certain cola company that used to put its 
drink out in one size bottle now has to mar- 
ket in several sizes. 

“There is something in the air that re- 
quires diversification of effort toward any 
accomplishment, and in the Negro field we 
need all of these people, even at the risk of 
appearing—well, whatever you want to call 
it. I think the Black Muslims are making 
a contribution to racial equality by simply 
challenging in a different kind of way. Ob- 
viously no thinking person who truly believes 
in democracy—and I believe in it—would 
follow a policy of hate, although the Muslims 
deny this policy. But the point I am mak- 
ing is, as James Baldwin points out, we have 
got to get white people to listen before we 
can convince them. 

“I believe that the Muslims in their ap- 
proach, despite the fact I don’t approve of 
them are helping to get people to listen. If 
they get people to listen to us, then they 
make some kind of contribution. 

“And if we must be critical of the Muslims 
then we must also realize that we, meaning 
the white population, are responsible for the 
conditions which created the Muslims in the 
first place. And the best way to get rid of 
them is not to criticize them but to improve 
the conditions of the black man, and make a 
mockery out of what they say by bringing 
about a real conversion to democratic prac- 
tices. 

“They are not going anywhere. They are 
going to keep preaching their philosophy as 
long as what they say is true, and as long as 
what they say is true it’s going to grow.” 

THE FIRST STEP—CONFIDENCE 


Mr. Johnson is the pleasantest kind of man 
to interview. He is not only responsive to 
every question, but he grabs every idea and 
runs with it. He talks in a rather loud voice, 
as if he thinks better that way, pacing back 
and forth and looking always as eager as an 
interested boy. 

“I think the first step toward overcoming a 
feeling of inferiority and low status is,” he 
said, “to instill confidence in yourself 
through finding something in your back- 
ground in which you can feel pride. I am 
publishing a Negro history serles because 
I learned that Negro history is not taught in 
most schools, and Negroes are not aware of 
the conspicuous gallantry and bravery they 
displayed in the Civil War. 

“Our people have done many things of 
which they can be proud, and I think that 
we Negroes must first believe that we deserve 
equality before we can sell the idea to any- 
one else.” 

He pointed to his big, important looking 
desk chair sitting behind his executive type 
desk, saying: 

“I recall the first time we got this office. 
I came down the night before and sat in my 
chair so as to get used to it. I wanted to 
have a relaxed feeling”—he laughed uproar- 
iously at the thought—“when people came to 
see me on that first day. I just wasn’t use 
to it, and I wanted to get used to it ahead 
of time. 

“I think Negro people have to get used to 
equality themselves, personally, first, then 
once we're used to it and believe we really and 
truly deserve it, then we'll get it.” 


MR. JOHNSON’S ADVICE 


He is deeply concerned about the lack of 
opportunity for bright Negro youths to ac- 
quire the necessary training in business that 
would enable them to promotions 
promptly. He said that if he had not hap- 
pened to be put into a job in the insurance 
company he worked for, where he had an 
opportunity to learn the evaluation and de- 
cisionmaking processes from top executives, 
he never would have succeeded in business 
himself. 
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“This is the great void in Negro business 
life. What Negroes lack is an insight into 
how business operates, and experience and 
knowledge in how to deal with day-to-day 
problems. If I had not been able to sit in 
watching decisions being made and ask the 
men why they were doing things the way 
they did, I would never have learned how to 
do it. This must become a responsibility of 
leadership, to offer this kind of training op- 
portunity to young Negro men.” 

This is his advice to young people: 

“The U.S. Information Service did a movie 
on our company and they asked me the secret 
of my success. I said that if I have a secret it 
is that you set small goals and try to achieve 
them. Then after you achieve the first goal, 
you set another one within range of attain- 
ment and you try for that. You can’t pos- 
sibly see to the end all at once. The impor- 
tant thing is that you are making progress. 

“I think the way people feel about my 
magazine is that perhaps they never will 
achieve as much as some of the people we 
depict, but this inspires them to do a little 
bit better than they are doing. And this is 
all I think any of us can hope for. As I go 
around the world, I find nobody has things 
quite the way he wants them.” 


[From the New York (N. v.) Herald Tribune, 
May 10, 1963] 
Ten NEGROES 
(By Robert S. Bird) 

A Negro President of the United States 
within, say, a quarter of a century? 

You are not likely to hear this arresting 
idea dropped casually into a conversation 
unless you are talking with a person who 
is young enough to feel unshackled by the 
past and bold enough to see a different vision 
of the future. 

In short, a bold Negro youth. One well 
enough organized in mind and personality 
to have thought the notion through. A lad 
such as Vernon S. Gill. 

In my dozens of interviews with Negroes 
in several parts of the country, not one of 
them ever broached to me the idea of a 
Negro President of the United States. But 
when I mentioned to several Negro men of 
affairs that young Mr. Gill has proposed 
the possibility to me they did a double take, 
as if the thought had never occurred to 
them, 

Then a couple of them were willing to 
consider the idea seriously, and to analyze 
it a bit. 

Mr, Gill is a senior at Howard University, 
the country’s biggest predominantly Negro 
university, in Washington, D.C., and is presi- 
dent of the student council in the college 
of liberal arts, 

He is not only an exceptional scholar but 
a thoroughly healthy youngster, able to talk 
seriously or laugh uproariously to suit the 
occasion. And when you mention romance 
he whoops in most unscholarly fashion, for 
he says that’s for him—and he’s unencum- 
bered at the moment. 

I had arranged to talk at length with 
several bright students on the Howard 
campus on this particular day, and Mr. Gill 
showed up ahead of time. So we began the 
interview, which I had warned him would 
be somewhat searching of his thoughts. 

He started off on a high, didactic plane, 
not so much answering my questions as de- 
livering a classroom lecture on The Negro 
Problem with big, glossy words and every- 
thing but chalk, blackboard and pointer. 

VERNON GILL’S HOPES 

I heard him out for a while, deadpan, and 
soon he realized he was talking to a dead 
receiver, Then he apologized for “spouting 
off words,” and we got down to what Vernon 
S. Gill really. thinks. 

We had covered quite a lot of ground when 


I got around to him what he saw 
for the future, and what inspired him to go 
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ahead. He had already told me he wanted 
to study law and become a constitutional 
lawyer, and to engage in politics. All this 


“I intend to go to law school in Septem- 
ber, and then to go into the Army for a 


vidual and his abilities to use his whole 
potential—whch I don't feel I have been 


doing.” 
A SECRET THOUGHT? 


Mr. Gill was getting down now to, well, 
perhaps a secret thought. 

“I don’t expect that everything I envision 
will work out well, but I think there is a 
possibility from my own circumstances, and 
from my own abilities, to succeed even in 
national politics, for example,” he said. 

He looked at me with a level gaze and 
continued: 

“Anyone who wants to be President, or 
wants to be in Congress, regardless of race, 
creed or color, is looked on with some sus- 
picion as being sort of way up the clouds 
somewhere. But I do think this is a possi- 
bility.” 

He stopped to let the purport of this sink 
in, I was flab! but I didn’t blink 
an eye. You don't rule out, I inquired, the 
possibility of being President of the United 
States? 


“President or Vice President, no, I wouldn’t 
exclude that. Seriously, I wouldn’t. As ri- 
diculous as it sounds, everybody wants their 
son to be President. I wouldn't discount 
that as a possibility for me. And I have said 
that to people. Some of them have thought 
I was sensible about it, and some have 
thought I was just being the son of a father 
whose ambition was to have his son become 
President.” 

So here was a young, bright, forward-look- 
ing, healthy Negro lad dreaming what used 
to be the American dream for any boy who 
thought himself lucky to be born in the 
United States of America. And not just 
dreaming it but thinking it out rationally. 
You don't hear white boys talking like this 
very often in these times. 

I asked him what worries or fears might 
be lurking in the back of his mind about the 
future? 

“The only fears I have are those of happen- 
stance,” he said, using one of those chro- 
mium-plated words on me. “Things might 
not go exactly as I envision them. Nothing 
will go exactly as you envision it, that’s cer- 
tain. But I want to get into a comfortable, 
rising groove in life and to be able to meet 
the situations as they come, and then move 
on to the next situation. 

“I think any young person has a certain 
amount of fear about the instability of the 
future. But any particular fears, such as 
being run over by a car or that I might get 
defeated in a great election, or might have 
financial problems—those things don’t dis- 
turb me.” 


CAUCASIAN AND NEGROID 


I asked him if he bumps up against dis- 
situations in 


“There are occasions,” he said. “It makes 
me think of what James Baldwin once said, 
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that among the white population the suicide 
rate is high, and that once the Negro becomes 
free of discrimination and things caused by 
people around him—once he knows that he’s 
not succeeding because of his own personal 
inadequacies rather tham because of other 
people or discrimination—then the Negro 
suicide rate will go up, too. 

“So when I find myself in one of these sit- 
uations—and they don't happen often, par- 
ticularly to me—my first reaction is to try 
to assay first if it was because of circum- 
stances that the predicament occurred or 
whether my own inadequacy caused it or 
contributed to it. 

“I think the Negro has a special problem 
in trying to assay how much of his own 
inabilities are involved in a situation. There 
is less Of a problem of faultfinding with the 
Caucasian than with the Negro. Maybe we 
are cheating ourselves in this.” 

I asked him if he usually refers to whites 
as Caucasians. 

“Sometimes, yes,” he explained. “I think 
most people regardless of color use ‘white’ 
most of the time but personally I sometimes 
refer to the Caucasian race, and I refer to 
myself as Negroid. Often when I fill out a 
form I put down Negroid because that’s the 
true racial designation. I wasn't saying 
Caucasian just because I'm talking with 
you. It's normal with me. It's the proper 
thing to do.” 

Now the other students were turning up 
to join us around our interviewing table in 
a small building on the Howard campus. 
None of them was exactly typical of the 
Howard student body. These were all on the 
exceptional side, intellectually and culturally, 
and they do not represent a cross section 
of Negro youth, but a rather special group 
who undoubtedly will be heard from in the 
future. 

For the next couple of hours all of us to- 
gether canvassed a variety of questions deal- 
ing with the race situation. Such aspects 
as James Baldwin’s anguished writings, 
President Kennedy’s handling of race prob- 
lems, the Black Muslims, intermarriage, the 
mood of Howard University students, and 
the like. 

The others who participated were Miss 
Jean C. Wheeler, of Detroit, a liberal arts 
junior, majoring in chemistry with a full A 
average; Irvin Reid, of Charleston, S.C. a 
senior majoring in psychology, and A. Guy 

„ of Beverly Hills, Calif., a prelaw 
junior. 

To hear these youngsters tell about the 
campus mood, this big northern university 
with the bulk of its 7,000 students Negroes 
and with about 1,000 foreign students, is not 
especially caught up in the same turbulence 
of Negro student activity that is going on in 
the southern Negro colleges. Most of the 
Howard students were not—these four 
agreed—in a frame of mind to go out demon- 
strating. The majority are immersed in the 
university life but not in overt racial activity. 


ON PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


But these students follow developments 
in the news closely, and they had opinions 
on all subjects. Concerning President 
Kennedy, Mr. Reid gave the view that “over- 
all, I don't see so much of a handling of the 
race problems by him as we were led to be- 
Meve there would be during the campaign.” 

“I will have to agree with that,” Mr. 
Draper said. “I think his recent actions 
have been nothing but political moves. 
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right than many Presidents.” Miss Wheeler's 
opinion was that the President had come 
up against the hard realities and “he may 
yet demonstrate forcefulmess.” 

After considerable argument on the matter, 
Mr. Reid summed it up with this 
observation: 

“What we do agree on is this—considering 
that conditions are propitious and taking 
into account the efforts of the civil rights 
movement, he has not kept up with what 
could have been expected of him, knowing 
his dynamic personality.” 

THE BLACK MUSLIMS 


It was Miss Wheeler, an extremely bright 
talker, who began the discussion on the Black 
Muslims. She said: 

“A good friend of mine who is a philosophy 
major has taken me to the mosque with him 
and I found their Black Muslim arguments 
to be very forceful. They really hit me. 
They use information that you can't deny. 

“One of the things they say is that the 
white man has systematically destroyed the 
Negro, and they give examples, and good ex- 
amples, too. For me, it’s a matter you have 
of reconciling the uncomfortable feeling you 
have about the Black Muslims. It’s my be- 
lief that they're worthwhile because they 
have given a great number of Negroes some- 
thing to do with their time, something that 
makes them feel substantial and important. 

There's a fellow selling newspapers on 
the corner near me, and he says at regular 
intervals it makes him feel good to go to the 
mosque and see the ladies with their white 
robes and all so clean and proud of them- 
selves, and the men saluting one another. 

“I imagine the most impressive thing 
about it is that it has given substantially to 
a group of people who formerly were shift- 
less and unimpressive.” 

She's hit on the key thing,” Mr. Draper 
said. “They take a group of people who 
have no meaning in their lives, who have had 
very hard lives, who come from the depths of 
dejection, and the Black Muslims give them 
something to live for. The Muslims give new 
meaning to these people and their lives. 

“And then the next thing they do is they 
project their image of the white man. He 
is the enemy. So this is how the militant 
nature of the movement comes about. They 
look on the white man as the enemy. Here 
they have a group of susceptible Negroes who 
now find themselves together. They have 
someone to lean on now, and the white man 
is the enemy.” 

“I often wonder,” interjected Miss Wheeler, 
“whether this is a destructive force or even 
whether it is a self-destructive force. I don't 
have enough information about it to make 
a decision, but it seems to me that there's a 
growing dichotomy betwen Negro people— 
and the movement is not dying down. 

“The dichotomy is between the Muslims 
and the Negroes who consider themselves in- 
tellectuals. They don’t want to be bothered 
with this because they think it sounds so 
irrational. But these people, the intel- 
lectuals who reject the Muslims, will not say 
that any motion is good, any activity which 
makes a difference is better than sitting 
around praying or waiting for legal action to 
be effected. 

“I don’t know whether Klijah and Malcolm 
X have so much power over the people that 
they can get them to do things which would 
be to the disadvantage of the whole group. 
But they do get gleams in the eye, and a lot 
of these people have been in prison. And 
they are the kind of people who feel that if 
you hurt me, I'll hurt you.” 

Mr. Draper likened them to the Commu- 
nists in many ways. 

“They are strong people,” Miss Wheeler 
said. “They don’t play, they don’t play. 
And they hate white people.” 
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INTERMARRIAGE 


I asked about the feeling on the campus 
about intermarriage with white persons. Mr. 
Draper took the ball on this. 

“There’s a feeling on the part of some 
people in the lower income group to want to 
succeed in life with a Cadillac and a white 
wife or white husband,” he said. “But I 
think the great majority of the Negroes, 
especially the middle class ones and the 
highest class, feel in the back of their minds, 
first, on what grounds would you pick a per- 
son to marry—is it financial? Is it just be- 
CORR cen eens e What lies behind 
it 

“But I think once the cause that leads to 
the decision is determined as being all right, 
the intermarriage is accepted. Even if the 
reason for the marriage is only symbolic, it’s 
accepted. 

“I think that for the Negro college person, 
he or she is looking for a particular type of 
person to marry. And we've reached the 
point where we have strong convictions on 
that, and race doesn’t matter. What matters 
is their general personality, and interests. 
The average American college student is 
looking for an individual, strong-willed and 
strong-minded, and when he finds that indi- 
vidual he makes the decision. If the person 
is a member of another race, he may think 
twice, and then go ahead.” 

THE PUBLISHER OF EBONY 

Some time after my discussions with these 
students, and Mr, Gill’s surprising confession 
of an ambition to try for the very summit in 
American politics, I was in Chicago. And I 
harked back to this occasion. 

While interviewing John H. Johnson, pub- 
Usher of Ebony, a leading magazine for Ne- 
groes, I told him about Mr. Gill’s plan to 
enter politics and perhaps become President 
of the United States. The publisher listened 
attentively. After all, he had risen from re- 
lef status to millionaire before he was 45. 
He did a quick mental computation, 

“That would be 25 years from now,” he 
said. “I think he will not be President, but 
I think he could be Vice President of the 
United States. Yet I would want him to 
think he could be President. By shooting 
for the goal of President he may become one 
day Vice President. We always have to set 
our goals a little higher than we are likely 
to achieve. 

“I would not want to discourage this young 
man. I think being specific, confining it to 
a period of 20 to 25 years, we could quite 
confidently assume that a Negro could be 
Vice President of the United States.” 

A JUDGE'S THOUGHTS 

In the same city I asked Judge James B. 
Parsons, of the U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Dlinois, what he thought 
of Mr. Gill’s view. He is a man who studied 
law and went into politics and rolled up a 
vote of 1,127,000 in Cook County when he ran 
for judge of supreme court and won a few 
years ago. 

“His thinking reflects a projection which 
is a responsible one,” Judge Parsons said 
thoughtfully, “in that it recognizes change 
as it is going on. This is exceedingly difi- 
cult for persons who are not part of the 
change or those who are resistant to it. 

“It's difficult to realize today that infants 
who are being born now may have the oppor- 
tunity to live for upward of 150 years, or that 
children born to our children 25 years from 
now may live to 200 years of age. 

“Change is a factor which we resist, and 
yet it is the most potent, most volatile factor 
in the entire American scene. Everything 
must be seen in the light of change and in 
the speed with which change is taking 
place.” 

This sense of change, mounting in speed 
and power, is felt all through the Negro world 
today. Its volatile potency may be working 
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for a fine Negro boy who wants to be Presi- 
dent of the United States, as it is for all his 


people. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 
May 12, 1963] 
Ten NEGROES 
(By Robert S. Bird) 


(Evrror’s Norz.—Contrary to the popular 
impression of a professional journalist, 
Robert 8. Bird is a slow man coming to grips 
with the typewriter. After spending 35 of 
his 57 years in this business, he has almost 
as many awards as gray hairs and he likes to 
worry out all the aspects of every problem 
before he sits down to write. 

(He’s the kind of man in horn-rimmed 
glasses and neatly pressed suit who some- 
times seems to melt into the scenery and not 
be there at all, but he can take his middling 
height and weight and Amesbury, Mass., ac- 
cent and plant himself in front of a situa- 
tion and not budge for all the officials in a 
bureaucracy. 

(Because he often carries a tape recorder 
with him, he has been mistaken for an FBI 
official. He is not. 

(He is a reporter who started as a boy and 
kept going through crime reports, fire stories, 
political crises, and international incidents 
to become one of the top men in his profes- 
sion today. When he is at home—and he has 
been traveling constantly for the past 5 
months to work on “Ten Negroes“—he lives 
in Greenwich Village with his wife, the 
former Hester Faison. His son, Robert, Jr., 
is a reporter for another newspaper. This 
week, Mr. Bird will be taking some time off 
to see them both.) 

“It never occurred to me until I was deep 
in the interviewing of Negroes for the series 
that a preconception was hampering my un- 
derstanding, for there is in truth only one 
kind of American.” 

Negroes say that it has always been hard 
for them to communicate their thoughts and 
feelings to white Americans, and that the 
fault has been mostly on the white side. 

Not only has the white population been 
generally inattentive to Negro efforts to be 
heard and understood, they say, but even 
when the whites have tried to listen they 
have been impeded by an unreal image of 
the Negro. 

The Negroes say it has been this image 
which the white people have heard speaking 
rather than the real Negro. And they con- 
tend that this artificial, ideological notion 
of the Negro, whatever its variations, has 
been deeply embedded in white American 
culture since slavery days. And that essen- 
tially it is a slavery image of the Negro. 

All of this was impressed on me by Negroes 
during my earliest interviews for the series 
of articles on Negro thinking and feeling 
which I wrote under the title, “Ten Negroes,” 
for publication in the Herald Tribune in 10 
installments between April 30 and May 10. 

In the deep and enlightening experience I 
underwent during months of interviewing 
dozens of Negroes in many fields and in dif- 
ferent parts of the country I became fully 
convinced of the truth of this Negro view- 
point, though not necessarily of all their 
other viewpoints, which are very diverse in- 
deed. 


Though I had spent much time in the last 
8 years on assignments involving desegrega- 
tion conflicts, and had watched with sym- 
pathy the Negro struggle for civil rights and 
equality in riot-torn places in the Deep South 
and here in New York City, I learned that 
my own “hearing” of the Negro was being 
obstructed. 

Take one seemingly simple but subtle 
point—their status as American citizens. 

I had never doubted that the Negroes were 
in theory full American citizens in every 
respect and legally entitled to all their civil 
rights. I knew full well that they were being 
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systematically impeded by white groups and 
institutions in attaining these rights, and 
privately I deplored that. 

But I felt more or less unthinkingly that 
they were a separate group of Americans, 
one which was in the process of slowly but 
surely winning its way to full acceptance and 
participation. 

It never occurred to me until I was deep 
in the interviewing of Negroes for the series 
that a preconception was hampering my un- 
derstanding, for there is in truth only one 
kind of American. That is a full American, 
entitled to all rights, privileges, and equal 
enjoyment of opportunities, and all the rest, 
without having to earn these and without 
having to prove himself. 

Unless, perhaps, he is a convicted criminal. 

Then the sense of outrage which the 
Negroes feel today dawned on me. The out- 
rage of being required, seemingly forever, to 
earn their way to full enjoyment of their 
rights as Americans. 

Now this becomes a hard point to develop 
clearly in words here, It’s like talking about 
one’s humility. The humility vanishes when 
you explain it and the words end up seem- 
ing merely pompous. Still, in this case the 
effort seems worth the risk. 

I came to look on Negroes for the first time 
as just plain Americans like myself and like 
everybody else whose forebears came to these 
shores from some foreign land. They now 
seemed to be no different except as we all 
are different as individuals. The illumina- 
tion which had dawned on me neutralized 
in my mind in a radical way the precon- 
ceptions and loaded overtones which looking 
on the Negro color had formerly cued off in 
my mind. 

Like a young schoolboy who half believes 
an overheard cliche that all blonds are dizzy 
and unreliable but grows up to find that its 
pure nonsense, I came to see that Negroes 
are all kinds of Americans. Poor Americans 
and rich ones. Boring and fascinating Amer- 
icans. Sloppy and fastidious Americans, 
Mean and courteous Americans—Just like the 
rest of us. 

Further insights came to me when the 
articles began to appear in the newspaper 
and an avalanche of mail descended on me, 
Much of it was from Negroes and 
whites, but that is irrelevant here. More to 
the point is the fact that much criticism of 
the series came from Negroes. 

Some told me with great annoyance that 
they knew all about the things my Negroes 
had revealed but the articles had said noth- 
ing whatever about what they, the letter 
writers felt. 

Black nationalists condemned my choosing 
certain moderate viewpoints to be aired, and 
some moderates said I had overloaded the 
serles with the extremist Black Muslim phi- 
losophy. A couple of important Negroes ob- 
jected personally to having been left out. 

I began to see—indeed, feel—what num- 
bers of Negroes had tried to tell me during 
the interviewing, that there are many Negro 
viewpoints and a great deal of conflict among 
the Negroes themselves over their diverse 
viewpoints, 

AN ANGRY WOMAN 

All this criticism proved one thing to me, 
that the series had communicated something 
at least—for these Negro critics were cer- 
tainly communicating to this white man in 
their angry letters. 

One of the bitterest, angriest, and most 
contemptuous letters—and one of the most 
literate—came from a woman. I telephoned 
her and asked her permission to use it with 
her name. In the nicest way, she agreed. 

I believe her letter makes a good point, and 
one missing from the series, and that is a 
fine example of a Negro person communi- 
cating fully to the white side. So I repro- 
duce it in full here: 

“Dear Mr. BRD: What happened? Did you 
find the lake of Negro opinion too chilly for 
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the nice long swim you intended? You cer- 
tainly dived in with all your might with the 
leadoff article on the Black Muslims. Then, 
as your series on the “Ten Negroes’ pro- 
gressed, it seemed as if you decided to get 
out of that cold river of controversy as rapid- 
ly as you had dived in. 

“What happened? Weren’t you able to 
find any interviewees who could or would 
give you the real reasons for the bitterness, 
disenchantment, and despair of the Negro in 
Americe? Were you unable, in all your 
travel and investigation, to find just one 
Negro who could or would tell you what it’s 
like to be an American Negro? 

“I cannot believe that you could not find 
one Negro who could tell you what it’s like 
to walk down the street in a predominately 
white community with all of the stares and 
whispering. I cannot believe that you could 
not find one Negro who could tell you of all 
the little things that happen to him every 
day of his life on his way to work or school. 
All of the small things that are a prelude to 
his work or schoolday. The things that he 
accepts, but not quite. The multitude of his 
small things that sink into his unconscious 
self, but display themselves in his early 
morning scowl and his precoffee grumpiness. 
The minor things that cause his white co- 
workers to wonder why Miss or Mr. Negro is 
so darned eyil, 


NO ONE CARES 


“Mr. Bird, I would rather believe in the 
things stated in the U.S. Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights and the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of 1954 than believe that you could not 
find just one American Negro who could shed 
some real light on what it’s like to be a Negro 
in the United States. 

“For the past week I, and others like me, 
have been waiting patiently to see 1 white 
person, through a series of profiles on 10 
Negroes, enlighten other members of his race 
on the reasons why the Negro feels and acts 
the way he does. I, and others like me, have 
been sorely disappointed, in the same way 
as whites have been. We have not been 
expecting you to tell us things that we did 
not know, for we are intimately knowledge- 
able about the things you wrote and did not 
write, as well as the most minute goings-on in 
the lives of most people. Not, in the case 
of the latter, because we want to but because 
we have had no other choice. 

“Yet, in all this time no one has wanted or 
tried to know anything about us. No one 
cares when they run those beautiful shampoo 
commercials that we have kinky hair, most 
of it black with no hopes of finding out 
whether blondes have more fun. No one 
cares if our hands never become soft and 
white no matter how many jars and bottles 
of brand X we use. 

“I won't waste the time, Mr. Bird, to go on 
with this little story because the things I 
have just written about are only one one- 
hundred-billionth of the many things that 
go into the making of a bitter, disenchanted, 
and despairing Negro. 

“The invisible man that no one knows or 
cares about. The invisible man that the 
white world wishes would completely dis- 
appear and solve the American dilemma. 

“But we're not going anywhere, you know. 
We're here to stay. That's why I, and so 
many others, are disappointed, Mr. Bird. 
Because you had the opportunity to shed 
some light on America’s dark problem and 
you failed, you failed miserably. 

“As we say uptown, Mr. Bird, why didn’t 
you come down front and tell it like it 


“MELBA TOLLIVER. 
“P.S.—Miss Calloway wasn't too much help 
either when she said ‘She forgot she was a 
Negro.’ The majority of us are not seeking 
to forget, but rather a little remembrance 
on the part of white Americans.” 
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UP FROM THE SOUTH 


I asked Miss Tolliver if she would tell me 
something brief about herself that I could 
use with her letter. She said that she is 25, 
was born in the South but lived later in 
Ohio, became a nurse and worked as one in 
New York, and now is employed by a pharma- 
ceutical company. 

For the sake of the interest—and criti- 
cism—shown in the mail response over how 
I put the series together starting from cold, 
here is the rundown: 

The assignment was to do 10 articles on the 
race situation, each focalized around a par- 
ticular Negro person who would speak his 
views in his own words. I decided that for 
each of the 10 persons profiled in the series 
I ought to talk to 10 others—100 altogether. 
I also decided that I ought to try to make my 
interviews really deep, extending over, say, 
3 hours or so. And to record them on tape. 

I fell far short of the 100 interviews but 
most of those I did do went pretty close into 
3 hours and some much longer. 

My choice of those selected for the indi- 
vidual articles was wholly arbitrary. Many 
Negroes who are important on the American 
scene I never approached, and never intended 
to—and for reasons having nothing whatever 
to do with my estimate of their worth, influ- 
ence, or anything reflecting on them. 

They have their job to do and I have mine 
and I didn't think they fitted into the 10- 
article format as well as certain others, in- 
cluding a couple of altogether unknown per- 
sons. 

I decided that the leaders of the two oppo- 
site extreme movements most spectacularly 
active on the American scene ought to be 
represented. But I didn’t think the series 
needed other highly influential organization 
leaders. I mean people like Roy Wilkins, ex- 
ecutive director of the NAACP; Whitney 
Young, Jr., head of the Urban League; Jim 
Farmer, of CORE; A. Philip Randolph, the 
Negro labor statesman; and many others 
equally active in Negro affairs. Or even Rep- 
resentative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL. 


NAACP IN A HASSLE 


In this retrospective examination of the 
series I think reference ought to be made, 
however, to the fact that the popular recep- 
tion among the Negro masses of the Black 
Muslim denunciation of white oppression on 
the one side and the successes of the non- 
violence demonstrations in the South on the 
other side have tended to make an old-line 
civil rights organization such as the NAACP 
harder, more extreme in its public state- 
ments. 

The NAACP some months ago got in a 
hassle with white liberals in the labor move- 
ment, accusing the white liberals of job 
discrimination. On top of this Representa- 
tive PowELL, who has gone extremist in the 
antiwhite direction with a vengeance, jumped 
on the Negro NAACP leadership, calling for 
ouster of the whites in leadership positions. 

None of that seemed of interest to the 
series, especially since these persons have 
well aired their views in the news reports, 
and there is every indication they will be 
continuing to do so in the future. 

In the case of the NAACP, this is not 
meant to diminish in any way the lustrous 
achievements of that organization over the 
years, achievements which are continuing at 
an accelerated pace into the present, in ad- 
vancing Negro rights. 

Federal Judge James B. Parsons of the U.S. 
District Court of Northern Illinois, told me 
in Chicago that the massive accumulation 
of NAACP briefs over the years had helped to 
build up much of the civil rights laws of this 
Nation. 

Judge Parsons is one example of many Ne- 
groes whom I did approach for interviews, 
and who patiently gave me of their valuable 
time and who were not, in the end, profiled 
in the series. This was not for any lack 
whatever in the thoughts and feelings they 
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communicated to me, but because of reasons 
of “fit” in the series, factors which lay al- 
together outside the content of their inter- 
views. 

Judge Parsons is one of those Negroes who 
believes that much progress is being made in 
race relations. 

“There is no question,” he told me, “that 
the Mississippi of this year is 10 years in 
advance, so to speak, of the Mississippi of a 
year ago.” 

At another point he said: “I think that 
Negro novelist James Baldwin's point of view 
is very good. I think his view is that it’s ex- 
ceedingly difficult for you to become ac- 
quainted with what's really going on in this 
Negro-America relationship. One of the rea- 
sons it's difficult for you—thinking of you in 
terms of the ‘White Man,’ if there is a ‘White 
Man’—is that it is a matter of tradition for 
the whites to think in terms of ‘the Negro.’ 
And there is no ‘the Negro. There are many 
‘Negroes.’ 

“You can't learn to communicate with 
Negroes academically. You can’t sit around 
a desk and read books and learn how to do 
it. You have to get out and do it. And 
Negroes can’t learn to communicate with 
white people across racial barriers. They 
have to get across the barriers and start 
living and working and thinking together 
and their communication becomes common, 

“I'm a strong believer in the idea that if 
people on either side, if we say there are 
sides, seek to understand the people on the 
other side, the very seeking breaks down the 
differences and there is no difference to be 
understood.” 

Another man who leveled with me in a 
genuine effort to communicate was John 
H. Sengstacke, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
Defender and affiliated Negro newspapers, 
and one of the more active Negro figures 
in Chicago. 

Answering accusations which are often 
made against the Negro press for being overly 
sensational, he said that white people “see 
headlines that they think are inflammatory” 
but that they have no understanding what- 
ever that these are news articles about prob- 
lems which are daily occurrences with Ne- 
groes. 

“We must portray what the Negroes feel, 
and in so doing we may be accused of excit~- 
ing or inflaming the people, our readers,” 
he said. 

“I don’t think the average white person 
has had the contact with Negroes that we 
must have in this country sooner or later,” 
he added “The question is one of communi- 
cation, if we are really going to solve the 
problem. White people know nothing about 
it, and they really can’t feel it. It’s dificult 
to try to explain to them what we feel and 
what the Negro would like for them to under- 
stand, 

“I know a number of executives who rarely 
come in contact with any Negro except their 
chauffeur or maid, and they more or less put 
all Negroes in the same category. While these 
Negro employees are working, these execu- 
tives just assume that these Negro people 
are happy. There are many times when they 
don’t realize that, in talking with the Negro 
maid or chauffeur, the answers they get are 
the ones the Negroes think they want. Not 
the true answers. 

“I can go to some affair,” he continued, “as 
John Sengstacke, the publisher of the De- 
fender, and that’s one thing. But walking in 
as a Negro, that’s something else again. I'm 
treated differently, then. And this is the 
thing we're trying to correct. 

“Wherever we go we want to go on the 
basis that we are qualified to meet the stand- 
ards rather than on the basis of being a Ne- 
gro or white. This is the difference we are 
trying to get over to the white people. That 
plus the fact that there are differences in 
people, and you can’t put everybody in one 
classification just because they are colored.” 


1963 


At the very outset of my researches I went 
to Clarence B. Jones, general counsel of the 
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It comes as a surprise, the intensity ot 
James Baldwin's writings,” he said, because 
the white population has not known the Ne- 
gro—has not known him in any way except 
in the way he has wanted to know the Negro. 
“I would assume that if you have created 
an entire structure of how another individual 
is supposed to react and supposed to be, and 
you operate within the framework of that, it 
comes as a great shock to find that the image 
you have created is only an illusion, and does 
not correspond in any way with the actual 
factors.” 
“Whites have wanted to understand the 
Negro as someone who was content, so long 
as you treated him occasionally in a nice way 


the Negro—how the Negro related to him 
rather than the question of how the white 
person in this society related and was able 
to communicate to the Negro. 

“The white man has simply heard himself 
for many years—his own self talking. He has 
not let the Negro 

There was Dr. William Stuart Nelson, vice 
president of Howard University, who traced 
for me, among many other aspects of race, 


which permeates white thought about the 
Negro this very day. 

And there were many other Negro figures 
in different walks of life who patiently ex- 
plained their inner thoughts to me on many 
aspects of the racial subject. 


CONCLUSIONS ARE CLEAR 


The conclusions I drew from all these 
interviews were clear enough to me at the 
end. 

First and foremost, the Negroes want their 
rights without any further stalling. They 
are in no position yet to force a quick reso- 
lution of the struggle for their rights, but 
they no longer will accept the rightness of 
the gradualist approach. 

And they want more than their rights, 
they want equality and freedom. These 
goals are not easy to spell out in precise 
definitions, but the people who have be- 
spoken in their thoughts have tried to ex- 
plain in their various ways what they mean. 

If they, or Negroes in general, have failed 
to communicate what they mean by freedom 
and equality in America today this does not 
matter. They still want these enjoyments. 
Perhaps one way for a white to understand 
what they mean is to match in his own mind 
every freedom and opportunity for equality 
which he enjoys with the same for any 
Negro who is similarly endowed with in- 
telligence, ability, and other traits. 

All this leads me to another conviction, 
that the push by the Negroes of America for 
these objectives is harder than it ever was, 
it will get even harder in the future, and the 
more the Negro gains in this intensifying 
struggle the more he will demand. And there 
will be no end to it until equality is 
achieved. Then skin color will carry no ideo- 
logical meaning whatever. 

The drive for advancement will become 
increasingly spectacular, for the conviction 
is abroad in the Negro world that white 
America needs to be shocked and shamed 
before the world into giving the Negro his 
rights. 

There is, moreover, a buoyant new spirit 
rippling through much of the Negro world— 
pride of the black man. This comes in part 
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from the spectacular emergence of the Afri- 
can people into nationhood and the presence 
in the world councils of the United Nations 
of their leaders and diplomats. Proud, high- 
ly educated, and black as black can be. 
Black men of kingly self-confidence, stand- 
ing up straight, tall and level eyed to the 
white man. 

And partly this pride in race comes also, 
from the yeasty ferment of the Black Muslim 
philosophy which pervades the entire Negro 
world. Though it is not converting Negroes 
in mass numbers yet, it is making them feel 
mighty proud of their Negro-hood, so to 
speak. 

Along with this, pride of race goes out 
from the Black Muslim preachers who are 
holding the attention of masses of Negroes, 
a denunciation of the white man which is 
balm to Negro self-esteem. 

WONDERFUL ESCAPE VALVE 

The bulk of Negroes in the great cities of 
the country are especially happy to see the 
white man kicked around rhetorically. It 
is for these Negro people a wonderful escape 
valve for their long-smouldering resent- 
ments. It accounts for the popularity of 


that there is a possibility—though by no 
means a probability—of outbreaks of vio- 
lence among the urban masses in the future. 
They seem to feel that this will depend upon 


tals such as food and shelter, education for 
their children, hope for the future. 

Unemployment is the great and 
tokenism in employment the big evil of 
today, most of them say. 

Among the Negro leaders and men of 
affairs, and among large numbers of the non- 
despairing people, there is a feeling also of 
an approaching fullness of time for them, 
a sense of destiny, a feeling that the op- 
pressive restraints are somehow about to 
give. Hopefully, a feeling that this will come 
about through a new awareness and show 
of good will by white America. But other- 
wise a breaking of the restraints 
themselves. 


EDUCATION IN NEW YORE STATE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senate to a fine 
speech made by the Governor of my 
State, Governor Rockefeller, at Adelphi 
College, at Garden City, Long Island, 
outlining our program for meeting the 
higher education challenge—a chal- 
lenge which is also the challenge of our 
Nation and which, I very much regret to 
say, we are not meeting adequately in 
action in the Congress unless we pass 
the extension of the National Defense 
Education Act and also pass a bill to 
aid higher education. Such a bill failed 
last session because of the inability of 
the conferees of the House and Senate 
to agree. In my opinion, it is one of 
the most urgent measures before us in 
the national interest. 

The expansion of higher education fa- 
cilities is essential if we are to make it 
possible for every qualified young man 
or woman who wants a college educa- 
tion to receive it. Shortages of all 
kinds—physical facilities, teaching and 
administrative personnel, and loan funds 
for students—are depriving us of the 
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ability and trained intelligence needed to 
meet the Nation’s demands. Federal as- 
sistance such as that proposed in the 
National Education Assistance Act (S. 
580) is urgently needed, and I am hopeful 
that this Congress will adopt the legis- 
lation necessary to cope with the situa- 
tion. 

New York State, I am proud to say, has 
been able to make available resources to 
meet some aspects of this problem and 
is going ahead with a highly constructive 
program under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor Nelson A. Rockefeller. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor his remarks describing the 
New York State effort to meet higher 
education needs on the occasion of the 
annual spring festival, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, Long Island, May 2, 1963. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

W. Allen Wallis, president of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, remarked not long ago 
that “New York has by far the best system 
of higher education of any Sta 

President Wallis went on to explain that 
this was 80, in his words, “partly because 
(New York’s) colleges and universities are 
as good as those of any State, but even 
more because the State mt does the 
best job of making New York's colleges and 
universities available to the students of the 
State.” He cited in support of the latter 
statement the State’s regents scholarships, 
Scholar Incentive Awards and student loan 
program. 

As a Governor whose administration ini- 
tiated the scholar incentive program and 
substantially broadened the regents schol- 
arship and student loan programs, I am 
naturally gratified by President Wallis’ ob- 
servations. This is not, however, the reason 
I have chosen to quote him. I have done 
so because President Wallis’ remarks led 
him and led me to some observations on 
the vital importance of diversity in higher 
education. 

No one is in a better position than the in- 
dividual student to know what kind of col- 
lege will best suit his or her abilities and 
interests—and it follows that no one has 
a stronger incentive to see that he or she 
makes the most of the educational oppor- 
tunities available at the college chosen. 

New York State's system of higher edu- 
cation offers such a rich diversity of educa- 
tional opportunities because it developed, 
first of all, through private institutions, each 
with its own individuality, approach and 
emphasis. Sixty percent of the college stu- 
dents in New York State today attend pri- 
vate colleges and universities, while the 
remaining forty percent attend public in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

Faced with an unprecedented increase in 
the numbers of young men and women de- 
siring a college education, we have sought 
here in New York State to advance both 
private and public education in order not 
only to accommodate sheer numbers but 
to preserve freedom of choice—to maintain 
quality and diversity while meeting the de- 
mands of quantity. 

We have taken steps to assure that public 
colleges will fulfill their share of the needed 
expansion. The capacity of the State uni- 
versity will have been tripled by 1970, with 
a major enrichment of undergraduate pro- 
grams and institution of graduate programs. 

But we have also taken steps unmatched 
in any other State to assure that the steady 
increase in the cost of education at a private 
college can be dealt with, both by the insti- 
tutions and the students. 

Here at Adelphi, for example, your new li- 
brary, nearing completion, is the first academic 
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building on a private college campus financed 
by the State dormitory authority. 

On the other hand, your Waldorf School, 
the only demonstration school on a college 
campus in the United States, was privately 
endowed. And among the students here at 
Adelphi, 290 are helping to meet their ex- 
penses with regents’ scholarships, 1,338 re- 
ceive scholar incentive grants and 342 have 
student loans under the State’s programs, 
out of a total full-time enrollment of 2,400 
students. 

Thus we see here a blend of private initia- 
tive, private philanthropy, and public sup- 
port which in combination make possible the 
unique educational opportunities that Adel- 
phi offers its students. The diversity sym- 
bolized by colleges such as Adelphi is im- 
portant, because, in President Wallis’ words, 
“not only does it serve better the needs of 
New York’s students [but] it also makes 
for strength in the total set of colleges in 
the State by permitting experimentation, 
unusual combinations of subjects, and spe- 
cialization.” It is vital that this diversity 
be preserved. 

Such, then, is the philosophy behind your 
State government’s current efforts in the 
field of higher education. This is impor- 
tant to the students today, as well as to the 
faculty and administrators. It will be even 
more important tomorrow, for we are ap- 
proaching the peak of an effort to meet the 
needs and desires of ever- num- 
bers of young people for higher education 
that will strain our resources and ingenuity 
to the utmost. 

The basic objective of your State govern- 
ment in this effort is to assure that no young 
man or young woman with the desire and 
capacity for higher education shall be de- 
nied it for lack of personal financial re- 
sources or facilities in the State. We are de- 
termined that your younger brothers and 
sisters, your children, and their children 
shall have opportunities for such an educa- 
tion as good as or better than that which 
has been afforded you. 

These are precious years for all of you, 
years that will have a most significant 
bearing on the rest of your lives. Take full 
advantage of these years, for the world we 
live in and the world of tomorrow that you 
will help to build require the utmost of your 
capacities if you are to achieve self-reali- 
zation and fulfillment of the unprecedented 
opportunities that lie before you. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to a very im- 
portant article on the “Education Ex- 
plosion,” dealing with foreign student 
enrollments in the United States. The 
article was published in the magazine 
Overseas, issue of March 1963. I think it 
should be of importance to every Senator. 

An increasingly important activity in 
the cold war competition for influence 
in the developing nations is the program 
to encourage foreign students to study 
in American colleges. This has been ex- 
panding rapidly under organizational as 
well as Federal Government efforts 
through the educational and cultural 
exchange program of the Department 
of State, and its success contrasts sharp- 
ly with the recently reported difficulties 
that the Soviet bloc countries have been 
experiencing with their foreign student 
program, 

A warning that our own educational 
facilities will be severely taxed by the 
influx of students unless our institu- 
tions of higher education can get the 
assistance they need is voiced by John 
L. Thurston, deputy vice president of 
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the Institute of International Education, 
which directs our foreign student pro- 
gram. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp Mr. Thurston’s 
article entitled, “The Education Explo- 
sion: Foreign Student Enrollments in the 
United States,” which appeared in the 
Overseas magazine, March 1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE EDUCATION EXPLOSION: FOREIGN STUDENT 
ENROLLMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By John L. Thurston, deputy vice president 
of the Institute of International Educa- 

tion) 


Two conflicting forces will compete with 
increasing strength in the years ahead and 
will influence the nature and extent of many 
of the problems now surrounding interna- 
tional education. The demand for educa- 
tion in emerging nations will exceed the 
capacity of the education plant in those na- 
tions many times over and will lead to in- 
creasing pressures upon American educa- 
tional facilities (as well as upon others 
around the world). Concurrently, the popu- 
lation growth in the United States and the 
rapid development of the drive to widen— 
almost to universalize—opportunities for 
higher education for American citizens will 
tax severely the capacity of our facilities. 

During the last few years, the Institute of 
International Education has found evidence 
of increasing competition from U.S. students 
when we seek to place foreign students. It 
seems to be inevitable that this competition 
will increase. If the upward trend in col- 
lege and university enrollments continues 
for the rest of the sixties at the same rate 
of the fifties, there will be more than 6.8 
million students enrolled in the fall of 19'70— 
an increase of almost 100 percent over 1960, 
according to Ronald Thompson, in the Sep- 
tember 1961 journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers. At the same time, if the trend 
in total foreign student enrollment continues 
at its 1957-58 pace, we can expect an enroll- 
ment of about 120,000 by 1970—an increase 
of considerably more than 100 percent over 
1960. 

Several important factors suggest that the 
growth rate of new foreign claimants for 
American education will exceed the rate for 
the period from 1957 to 1961 and that the 
estimate of 120,000 by 1970 is conservative. 
More than 20 new nations haye emerged in 
Africa alone since 1957, and many others 
have gained independence elsewhere around 
the world; it is well known that education 
is a mark of status and a symbol of inde- 
pendence; furthermore, there is a practical 
need for educated people to replace the po- 
litically unpopular expatriate, and most im- 
portant, there is the marvelous attraction 
which education has for its own sake. All 
of these factors will combine to accelerate 
the growth rate in the number of students 
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seeking American education during the next 
decade. 

The next 15 years or so may see the crest 
of the wave of foreign applicants, although 
this is doubtful. By 1975 there will prob- 
ably be important increases in educational 
facilities overseas; it is equally probable that 
until at least that time the d for 
higher education will far outstrip local facili- 
ties, This is in part due to the rapid ex- 
pansion of opportunities for secondary edu- 
cation. Ministries of education all over the 
world are now increasing such opportunities 
and are planning—partially in response to 
local political pressures—to expand the pres- 
ent number of secondary graduates. No 
doubt the expansion will fall short of the 
goals; but there will nevertheless continue 
to be a sizable rise in secondary graduates 
and this will have obvious effects upon the 
demands for higher education. The United 
States is bound to feel the effect of these 
demands during the next few decades. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE PROBLEM 


The competition between foreign and 
American students will vary depending upon 
the course and the institution, It seems 
clear that during the next few years, the 
sharpest problems will center around under- 
graduates; over the longer range, in time, 
competition for graduate and professional 
school places will no doubt be considerably 
more troublesome. 

The short range undergraduate problem 
will be most acute in 1963-64 and 1964-65. 
During the decade of the sixties, new col- 
lege entrants are expected to double from 
the 930,000 who entered in 1959 to 1,860,000 
in 1969. In 1963, an increase of almost 255,- 
000 entrants is expected over 1962; and a 
further increase of almost 215,000 is expected 
in 1964 over 1963. The increase in these two 
academic years alone will account for more 
than 60 percent of the total new-entrant in- 
crease betwen the years 1959 and 1969. This 
striking growth, caused by the bulge in the 
college age population, has obvious implica- 
tions for all those interested in education 
in the United States—including those who 
set policy governing admission of foreign 
students. It is of deep interest also to for- 
eign governments and foreign educators, 
since this bulge comes and will be felt in 
the years when many underdeveloped na- 
tions have their greatest need for American 
educational opportunities. 

Competition for places in graduate schools 
is bound to increase markedly. According to 
the U.S. Office of Education in 1959, about 
315,000 students sought graduate degrees. 
This number represented about 9 percent of 
all students enrolled in degree-granting in- 
stitutions. If we apply this ratio to the 
6,800,000 enrollment expected in 1970, we can 
anticipate that about 600,000 American stu- 
dents will be seeking places in graduate 
schools by the end of this decade, compared 
with about 375,000 now. Most educators 
would agree that this is a conservative esti- 
mate. 


Age groups and college entrants in the 1960's 1 
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Board Review, fall of 1962, ‘1963-65; Peak Years for Admissions Offices,” by George H. Hanford. 


3 Source: Office of Statistical Information and Research, American Council on Education, 
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Foreign graduate students 


Foreign students seeking graduate educa- 
tion in the United States have increased at 
a considerably faster rate than those seeking 
undergraduate education. The latter in- 
creased about 25 percent between 1957 and 
1961 while graduate students increased by 


over 60 percent. If this ratio of increase 
continues (about 15 percent annually), more 
than 55,000 foreign graduate students in 1967 
can be expected and considerably more than 
85,000 by 1970. Foreign graduate students 
will then outnumber foreign undergraduates 
by almost 2 to 1, assuming a continuation 
of the present trend in undergraduate 
growth. 

The problem is further complicated by the 
fact that a relatively few graduate schools 
enroll the majority of students. In 1960, 54 
institutions enrolled 75 percent of the foreign 
graduate students in the United States, some 
16,000 of the 21,000 total. If past trends con- 
tinue, these 54 institutions would have to 
more than double their foreign enrollment 
in 1970 in order to take their relative share 
of new graduates. 

A remarkably large number of American 
institutions—from great universities to small 
private technical schools—enroll foreign stu- 
dents. In 1961, almost 1,800 (1,798) reported 
one or more foreign students. Thus it would 
appear that a doubling of foreign student en- 
rollments involving some 60,000 or so new 
students could surely be handled without 
undue difficulty by 1,800 institutions, Yet, 
this assumption is deceiving. Approximately 
one-half of all graduate and undergraduate 
foreign students (52.4 percent in 1960-61) 
are found in 54 American institutions; and 
of these institutions, 28 had more than 35 
percent of all foreign students. Two impor- 
tant conclusions may be drawn from these 
facts: it is clear that there is a broadly based 
interest in foreign students and that this 
should over the long run have an important 
effect upon the ease with which an expanded 
foreign student population can be absorbed. 
On the other hand, however, especially in the 
short run over the next several years, the im- 
pact of any major foreign student expansion 
will no doubt be felt primarily by a relatively 
few institutions. These are the institutions 
now geared to sizable foreign enrollments; 
they are known by foreign students, and 
they are, by and large, among America’s out- 
standing institutions. But they are also the 
same institutions which will be under severe 
pressure to accept large increases in Amer- 
ican students. 

Stated in its simplest terms the question 
is whether higher education can, in fact, ac- 
cept foreign students in these increasing 
numbers without serious adjustments and 
considerable special effort. While this ques- 
tion is most pertinent in the long run with 
respect to graduate students, the special 
bulge in freshmen enrollments during the 
next 3 or 4 years will confront all incoming 
foreign undergraduates with severe competi- 
tion and will sorely tax many 4-year under- 
graduate institutions. 

Some may ask an even more basic question, 
and inquire should American institutions 
undertake to meet these increasing demands, 
considering especially the continuing calls 
which are being made upon American col- 
leges and universities to assist in bullding in- 
stitutions overseas. Others will go part way 


somewhere.” 


lack of facilities and public or legislative 
reactions will settle the question. 

There will be many who will argue that 
American educational opportunities for for- 
eign students should be developed to the 
fullest possible extent. Such protagonists 
must face up to the task of providing sup- 
porting services for many more foreign stu- 
dents and for doing a better job than they 
now do of counseling, finding summer em- 
ployment, teaching , and the like. 

this, they must accept the task of 
stimulating and encouraging the provision 
of such supporting services by the institu- 
tions who respond to the educational drives 
the world is now experiencing. 

No doubt questions will be raised as to 
the validity of my assumptions or of the 
statistical projections leading to these as- 
sumptions. While it would be most difficult 
to challenge the general trend in the growth 
rate of foreign students, there is clearly room 
for disagreement on the exact extent and 
timing of the growth. Indeed, we do not 
now have enough facts about enrollment 
trends, and a careful statistical analysis is 
sorely needed. Furthermore, the overall for- 
eign student trend is influenced heavily by 
rates from a few selected countries, and a 
fully satisfactory analysis of the probable 
future course of the total foreign student 
population would require careful study of 
the factors influencing the flow of students 
from these selected countries. 

Conversely, the vast potential of the un- 
derdeveloped nations as a source of foreign 
students during the next decade must be 
more accurately analyzed and quantified. 

Finally. the ability of other countries, espe- 
cially the English-speaking ones, to absorb 
foreign students must be assessed before 
satisfactory estimates of the extent of Amer- 
ica’s involvement may be made. 


THE NEED FOR A STUDY IN DEPTH 


The complex issues discussed here require 
additional study, since there is surely enough 
evidence to support the view that important 
forces are in conflict. The manifold advan- 
tages to be derived from a continuing in- 
crease in exposure of foreign students to 
American education argues strongly for such 
an increase. Yet the manifold difficulties 

from that same expansion demand 
the most thoughtful consideration, and the 
development of a concerted effort to meet 
those difficulties include the development of 
& psychological climate most conducive to 
such an effort. 

The Institute of International Education 
Advisory Committee of College and University 
Presidents has considered these issues and 
has concluded that a major study should be 
undertaken to examine them. The Institute 
of International Education hopes, therefore, 
to find ways to initiate promptly a study 
which would involve the following: 

1. An examination of the forces leading to 
the probable expansion of foreign student 
enrollments. 

2. An estimate of the potential demand by 
graduate and undergraduate foreign students 
for an American education, annually until 
1975. 
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3. An assessment of the advantages and 
disadvantages to the United States and to 
the American educational community of im- 
portant increases in foreign student enroll. 
ments (particularly in relation to the 
growth of American enrollments). 

4. The establishment of approximate tar- 
gets or reasonable goals for foreign student 
enrollments which the American educational 
community could realistically be expected * 
meet by 1965, 1970 and 1975, 
continued worldwide demand for Aineet 
education. 

5. A review of the types and extent of ac- 
tions required by public and private bodies 
(not exclusively educational) in order to 
meet foreign student enrollment goals. 

The study proposed here impinges upon 
the interests of many groups, including the 
American Council on Education, Education 
and World Affairs, the Committee on Educa- 
tional Interchange Policy, the Association of 
Graduate Schools and others. The institute 
would wish to enlist the active support and 
participation of such interested groups and 
would hope that the report issued as a result 
of the study can carry the joint imprimatur 
of all participating organizations. 

The institute is convinced that a careful 
and practical analysis of these issues and the 
setting of goals for foreign student enroll- 
ments will provide an essential frame of ref- 
erence for action and for program growth. It 
will bring to developments in the foreign 
student field the attention which current his- 
tory demands. 


THE FLIGHT OF MAJ. L. GORDON 
COOPER, JR. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would like 
at this moment to call our attention and 
our immense admiration to the amazing 
flight of Maj. L. Gordon Cooper, Jr., as 
he continues with all apparent success 
and heroism to orbit the earth. 

Our most ambitious space probe to 
date is proceeding on schedule. I know 
we all rejoice in this news; and I would 
like also to direct our acclaim to our 
previous space pioneers—Alan Shepard, 
Gus Grissom, John Glenn, Scott Carpen- 
ter, and Walter Schirra—and to all those 
connected with Project Mercury and our 
National Aeronautic and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

Particularly, our aspirations are with 
Major Cooper. As he soars in space, so 
indeed does our imagination. After 
agonizing delays and the inevitable in- 
crease of tension, he is on his journey. 
Our hearts and minds reach beyond the 
confines of our everyday activities and 
out to him. 

His flight will bear vitally on future 
U.S. efforts in outer space, the contem- 
plated Project Gemini two-man orbital 
flights, and the eventual Project Apollo 
expeditions to the moon. 

We are lifted up in spirit by this ex- 
traordinary example of ingenuity and 
exhilarated by its scope. We can take 
pride in the fact that Major Cooper is a 
citizen of the United States; but his 
flight, in essence, transcends all bound- 
aries as we know them. It is most im- 
portantly a tribute to the principles of 
freedom we have traditionally nurtured 
and wish to expand. 

Mr. President, I ask that we pause here 
in this historic Chamber in prayerful 
hope—that this remarkable achievement, 
which so deeply involves us all, may be 
brought to a safe and successful conclu- 
sion for the benefit of mankind. 
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SOVIET SHIPS IN AMERICAN ` 
WATERS. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
United States today Iaunched into or- 
bit the astronaut who will make the 
longest space flight undertaken to date 
by an American. As the Nation cheers 
the start of his mission and prays for 
his success, we must hope that the Soviet 
ships reported in American waters off 
the coast of Florida yesterday are not 
back at their stations with thoughts of 
interfering with the flight of Major 
Cooper's spacecraft. 

As noted by Florida Representative 
Rocers, the electronics equipment which 
was obviously aboard these Russia ships 
could have been used and perhaps still 
could be used to interfere with the deli- 
eate radio signals and devices which af- 
fect Astronaut Cooper’s entry into space, 
his path through the heavens, and his 
reentry into the atmosphere. 

I do not mean to hypothesize on the 
intention of these Russian ships, but 
without question, the potential is there 
and the question must be asked, “Why 
did the administration take such a casual 
offhand attitude when these ships were 
reported?” Although they were reported 
in American waters, apparently no at- 
tempt was made to board them and 
search them, nor were there attempts to 
ascertain their mission. Is this another 
indication of American policy predicated 
on fear, or are we simply being deferen- 
tial to the nation which has sworn to 
destroy us? 

I make these remarks to my colleagues 
because I sincerely believe that this fur- 
ther intrusion upon American preroga- 
tive and territory presents a situation 
which must be handled promptly and 
firmly lest it generate into another in- 
stance in which American action comes 
“too little and too late.” 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH OUR LABOR 
UNIONS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Maurice 
R. Pranks, of Chicago, founder and pres- 
ident of the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Foundation, is the author of a re- 
cently published book entitled. What's 
Wrong With Our Labor Unions.“ 

Mr. Franks, in his volume published by 
the Bobbs- Merrill Co., Ine., a subsidiary 
of Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc., of In- 
dianapolis and New York, presents a 
practical discussion of the problems con- 
fronting our unions today and offers sug- 
gested solutions. 

The author of this excellent book is 
probably as qualified as any man in 
America today to objectively view the 
American labor movement. While he 
has spent more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of his life as a union organizer, 
committeeman, delegate, business agent 
and editor, it can never be said that 
Maurice Franks is wedded to the con- 
cept that labor leaders can do no wrong. 

In fact, if one were to properly de- 
scribe Maurice Frank's role in the labor 
movement picture today, it would be de- 
picted not as “prolabor, antimanage- 

ment” but simply as “for the working 
people of America.” 
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Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
have the honor to write an introduction 
to this fine book by Mr. Pranks. In call- 
ing attention to this newly published 
work, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recor the text of my imi- 
troduction to “What’s Wrong With Our 
Labor Unions.” 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


INTRODUCTION By SENATOR KARL E. MUNDT oN 
“Wats Wrona WITH OUR LABOR UNIONS” 


In his early twenties, Maurice R. Franks, 
author of this book, became associated with 
the American labor movement. His first 
official capacity was that of organizer and 
business agent for one of our railroad broth- 
erhoods, the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America. In the course of that service he 
first came to know at ground level the senti- 
ments and aspirations of the hourly worker, 
the organized and unorganized alike, 

His incumbency likewise brought him into 
close contact with union leadership at a time 
when its idealism ran high and when, apart 
from inevitable radical fringes, the main line 
of union action was wholly consistent with 
the public conscience and the dynamic 
functioning of the American economy. 

The efforts of established unionism in those 
days were under the tutelage of such labor 
statesmen as Samuel Gompers and were di- 
rected toward seeking for labor a greater 
measure of individual freedom, as opposed to 
regimentation—a larger degree of social inte- 
gration, as opposed to further fomentation of 
class consciousness. The economic program 
of Gompers and men of his stamp called for 
labor-management partnership in production 
and reward, even as it sturdily disowned the 
antics of some militant sectors in pursuit of 
radical social change. 

The Gompers program of pure and simple 
unionism and the evolutionary, rather than 
revolutionary, techniques it proposed took 
root in the young and eager mind of Maurice 
Franks and there supplied both substance 
and energy for his own developing philosophy 
of labor. 

Meanwhile, with both feet and his whole 
heart planted firmly in the labor movement, 
Maurice Franks also saw far beyond the 
routine tasks of service to his union, Like so 
many of our Nation’s foreign born—he had 
come as a child to the United States from 
Ireland—the sense of public spirit that came 
into being with his citizenship went con- 
siderably beyond the average. He had a mind 
flercely dedicated to American principle. He 
also had a fluent tongue and a voice pre- 
pared to carry far and wide the message of 
human dignity and all-round fairplay, 
which since the beginning had been the core 
of America’s message to the world. 

As a delegate to the Minnesota State Fed- 
eration of Labor and at other union con- 
claves, he fearlessly voiced his convictions, 
and over the years developed into a public 
speaker and lecturer in constantly increasing 
demand. 

Maurice Franks also turned early to the 
written word, worked hard to develop a 
strong and communicative style and even- 
tually became a labor editor of considerable 
renown. In 1940 he founded the Railroad 
Workers’ Journal, as the official organ of a 
brave and independent brotherhood, the 
Railroad Yardmasters of North America, Inc. 
This well-rounded monthly magazine served 
as a mouthpiece for his constructive union 
philosophy until 1948, when, as founder and 
first president of the National Labor-Man- 
agement Foundation, he also became the edi- 
tor of that organization's official publication, 
Partners. 

Like all good Irishmen, Maurice R. Franks 
is a fighter. And throughout his career he 
has been battling for the greater good of the 
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American economy, as the greatest single 
servant of us all. He has challenged its 
enemies wherever he encountered them 
whether in politics, management, or at any 
level of organized labor. And with equal 
intensity he has fought in defense of its 
friends and constructive contributors, again 
on whichever side of the industrial fence 
they stood. In fact, his chief assault has 
been against the fence itself, believing with 
unwavering consistency that labor and man- 
agement, the employer and his wage earner, 
are not natural-born enemies but are the 
closest of mutual friends—in Longfellow’s 
words, “As unto the bow the cord is * * *, 
Useless each without the other.” 

His constructive viewpoint could not help 
but bring Franks into violent collision with 
those among the leaders of modern union- 
ism who were becoming more concerned 
with partisan politics and social planning 
than with the functions of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Throughout the New Deal decade, Franks 
was something of a one-man committee with- 
in the labor movement, a voice crying out 
from the wilderness of blueprints for “The 
More Abundant Life.” He protested vigorous- 
ly against the philosophy underlying the 
Wagner Act—that union organization should 
be achieved through compulsion rather than 
persuasion based on proven accomplishment. 
From the day the Wagner Act appeared on 
the statute books Maurice Franks began 
tirelessly campaigning for its reform. Many 
of the reforms advocated by Mr. Franks were 
incorporated in the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments enacted in 1947. 

However, he felt that Taft-Hartley still 
left much room for improvement. His 
lance in behalf of the legitimate rights of 
individual workers continued. His public 
condemnation of protected oligarchies within 
the union system; his expressed contempt for 
those, both businessman and labor leader, 
who sought personal profit at the expense of 
union member or employer through such 
devices as the “sweetheart contract”; and 
his oft-repeated concern over the continuing 
decline of democratic practices and proce- 
dures in many labor organizations all pre- 
ceded by many years of public indignation 
sparked by the revelations of our Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities In 
the Labor and Management Field. 

With mounting popular sentiment for re- 
form of labor-management laws, Maurice 
Franks found doors, once closed, suddenly 
opening to his suggestions for statutorily 
guaranteed democratic procedures in union 
elections and strike decisions and for the 
mandatory bonding of union officials having 
fiscal responsibilities. 

Maurice Franks could take much personal 
gratification in the adoption of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act of 1959 where some of his 
recommendations at long last became the 
law of the land. 

His crusade carries on—for he recognizes 
that statutory mandates and guarantees are 
in a large sense meaningless, if those they 
are designed to protect and those they are 
designed to control do not invoke them on 
the one hand and observe them on the other. 
He sees the future vitality of labor organiza- 
tions inextricably tied to the capacity of 
leaders and members alike to comprehend 
the very useful and legitimate role which 
collective bargaining was historically created 
to provide within the total structure of a free 
society. This book represents a sincere effort 


This cards-on-the-table approach is typical 
of the author. His commentaries on the 
weaknesses which he sees in modern union- 
ism are certain to make him the target of 


has not dampened his willingness to enunci- 
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ate his fundamental convictions. My own 
association with Maurice Franks has con- 
vinced me that he believes strongly in the 
need for organization within the Nation's 
labor force. As a matter of fact, he believes 
the necessity for organization is so self-evi- 
dent that it will occur naturally without the 
pressures of governmental coercion and con- 
tractual compulsion, 

I welcome the publication of this book by 


a man whose friendship I enjoy and whose. 


counsel I esteem. I welcome it and wish it 
success as an unfettered purview of a grow- 
ing economic problem and an uncluttered 
expression of commonsense in the down-to- 
earth solutions it p: “What's Wrong 
With Our Labor Unions” is not a death sen- 
tence. It is a guideline for correction, 


ANTI-COURT ELEMENTS NOW WANT 
TO DESTROY THE AMERICAN 
FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, since 
the 1954 desegregation decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, cer- 
tain elements in our society have been 
engaging in attacks on the Court itself 
and on its individual members in the 
hopes of undermining public confidence 
in the Court and curbing its desegrega- 
tion decisions. By and large these at- 
tacks have been scattered, unorganized, 
and ineffective because their fundamen- 
tally wrong nature has been clearly evi- 
dent to the vast majority of Americans. 
But occasionally, as in the final days of 
the 85th Congress, these attacks have 
mounted to serious proportions, and only 
alert and vigorous efforts have stopped 
the concerted campaigns of those who 
would undermine the Court and its de- 
segregation decisions through congres- 
sional action which would overrule its 
decisions on these and other contro- 
versial matters. It is no secret that most 
of the impetus for the attack in the 85th 
Congress on several of the Court’s then 
recent decisions was in large part an anti- 
desegregation effort by Members who, 
seeing realistically that a constitutional 
amendment to reverse the desegregation 
decisions would not be approved by the 
Congress or the country, strove instead 
to undermine public confidence in the 
Court by attacking some of its more con- 
troversial decisions. As my colleagues 
will recall, the House sent to the Senate 
bills to legislatively reverse Court de- 
cisions and practices including the Cole 
decision limiting the Federal security 
program to sensitive jobs; the Mallory 
decision preventing the use in evidence 
of confessions obtained while Federal of- 
ficers unn delay arraignment; 
the Nelson decision — responsibility 
for antisubversive action Federal; and 
the long-standing practice, which the 
Court had recently reaffirmed, of Federal 
judicial review of State criminal trials 
by habeas corpus. These bills were 
stopped in the Senate by action which 
has been described elsewhere, and which 
there is no need to review again at this 
time. 

Now, Mr. President, the anti-Court 
forces have been mounting another at- 
tack, this time through applications for 
a series of proposed amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States which 
they have quietly been pushing in a 
number of States. 
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But this time, Mr. President, the attack 
is not simply on the Court, but on the 
intricate balances of the American Fed- 
eral system. They would help to make 
this country a confederacy instead of a 
nation. 

While the nature of these proposals 
will be apparent to those who study them 
carefully, and while official notice of 
these applications for amendments may 
unnecessarily and undeservedly dignify 
them, I think the Congress and the coun- 
try should know the facts. There are 
three main proposals to undermine the 
Court and the Constitution which have 
been acted upon in some States. They 
are being promoted by an interstate 
committee and are approved by the 
Council of State Governments. 

First, an amendment to article V, to 
make obligatory the proposal of amend- 
ments endorsed by two-thirds of the 
State legislatures, without action by 
Congress or by a national convention, 
and further, providing for the ratifica- 
tion of proposed amendments by the 
State legislatures only. Thus, Congress’ 
present option under article V to submit 
amendments to State conventions would 
be eliminated. 

Second, an amendment to eliminate 
Federal judicial authority over the ap- 
portionment of State legislatures and to 
wipe out the substantive Federal guaran- 
tees with respect to this matter. 

Third, an amendment to establish a 
Court of the Union, composed of the 
chief justices of the States, with author- 
ity to review Supreme Court decisions 
relating to the rights reserved to the 
States under the Constitution. 

It is difficult to know exactly how many 
State legislatures have considered or 
acted favorably on these amendments, 
and there seem to be conflicting reports. 
However, I asked the staff of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments, of which the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is chairman, 
for a report on this. It appears that no 
system of reporting action in the States 
on applications for constitutional 
amendments has ever been established, 
so State action only comes to the atten- 
tion of the Judiciary Committee and this 
subcommittee rather informally. The 
subcommittee staff has checked the rec- 
ords of the full committee, and to date 
it has been brought to the official atten- 
tion of the committee that there have 
been eight approvals of the article V 
amendment application, nine approvals 
of the amendment application concern- 
ing apportionment, and four approvals 
of the amendment application concern- 
ing a Court of the States. 

But the current issue of Newsweek— 
May 20, 1963—states that the article V 
amendment application has in fact been 
approved by 11 legislatures; namely, 
those of Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, New Hampshire, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming. 

The application for an amendment 
barring the Supreme Court from ruling 
on the apportionment of seats in the 
State legislatures, according to News- 
week, has been approved by 13 leg- 
islatures; namely, Arkansas, Idaho, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
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Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. These are in themselves 
formidable figures. 

Mr. President, a notable service to 
the country has been given by Dr. 
Charles L. Black, Jr., who is Henry R. 
Luce professor of jurisprudence at the 
Yale Law School. In a letter to Arthur 
F. Freund, dated January 7, 1963, which 
has been made public, and in an article 
which appeared in the Yale Law Journal 
for April 1963, Professor Black has care- 
fully examined the meaning of these 
amendments, particularly the article V 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter and this article be 
printed in the Recor in full, including 
the footnotes to the article. 

The New York Times’ Pulitzer Prize 
winning reporter, Mr. Anthony Lewis, 
also has very carefully written about 
these amendment applications. I ask 
unanimous consent that two articles by 
Mr. Lewis, from the Times of April 14 
and May 2, 1963, also be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that two 
editorials, one from the Washington 
Post of April 20, 1963, and the other 
from the New York Times of May 3, 
1963, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Also, I ask unanimous consent 
that a brief article from the New Re- 
public of May 4, 1963, entitled ““Disunited 
States” be printed in the RECORD. 

And further, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two articles 
from the Chicago Daily News of May 6, 
1963, one by Robert L. Riggs which ap- 
peared first in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, and the other unsigned from the 
Springfield bureau of the Chicago Daily 
News, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it 
should be noted that the Chicago Daily 
News is one of the strongest Republican 
newspapers in the Nation and yet it 
openly describes how it was an almost 
solid Republican majority which got the 
article V measure approved in the Illi- 
nois House aided by a very small group 
of Democratic defectors. 

I personally believe that there is a 
greater danger that these amendments 
will finally be adopted than many of the 
commentators seem to believe. First, 
some State ratifications have perhaps 
not been counted. Thus, the Indiana 
Legislature seems to believe that it has 
ratified one or more of these amendment 
applications. Moreover, I am not 
certain that the veto by the Governor of 
Nebraska of one of these applications 
adopted by the unicameral legislature of 
that State will be held to be definitive. 

Second, the movement has been con- 
ducted quietly and the sponsors have 
obviously been keeping in the back- 
ground legislatures in several States 
which are strongly segregationist or 
dominated by the gross overrepresenta- 
tion of rural areas. Both of these 
interests feel themselves threatened and 
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-aggrieved by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. We are, therefore, likely 
to see next year a large number of States 
which will rush to approve and submit 
these applications. This may well 
create a bandwagon psychology which 
will sweep other States into the fold. 
These proposals are indeed time bombs 

“under the American constitutional 


system. 

It will be interesting to see what the 
American Bar Association will do. That 
body led the fight for the Bricker 
amendment which would have fatally 
crippled the President's power to con- 
duct our foreign relations and it was a 
-sponsor of the no-third-term amend- 
ment. I do not remember that it ever 
opposed the proposed amendment to 
limit the Federal income tax to 25 per- 
cent which would either have crippled 
our defense efforts or forced a national 
sales tax. As Solicitor-General Cox and 
Professor Black have commented, I have 
not seen any activity of the bar in op- 
posing the current proposed amend- 
ments. Yet they are clearly designed to 
make the 14th, 15th, and Ist amend- 
ments inoperative and to perpetuate the 
archaic and unfair overrepresentation 
of the thinly populated areas within so 
many of our States. It will be interest- 
ing to see if the bar associations stand 
aside as the Constitution is subverted by 
a minority and if the big States and 
urban populations are shackled and 
human rights are disregarded. 

But whatever the attitude of the bar 
may be, the people of the United States 
should wake up and not, as in my State, 
allow these amendments to go through 
because of inertia. 

Exutsrr 1 
JANUARY 7, 1963, 


Dear Mr. Freund: I have received your 
letter of December 29, 1962, describing the 
three proposals recently approved by the As- 
sembly of the States (meeting under the 
auspices of the Council of State Govern- 
ments), and enclosing copies of these and 
of a report of that assembly's National Legis- 
lative Conference Committee on Federal- 
State Relations. I note that the assembly 
has recorded its support of— 

(a) An amendment to article V, to make 
obligatory the proposal of amendments en- 
dorsed by two-thirds of the State legisla- 
tures (without action by Congress or by a 
national convention), and providing for the 
ratification of proposed amendments by the 
State legislatures only, eliminating Congress 
present option to submit them to State con- 
ventions, 

(b) An amendment which would eliminate 

judicial authority over the appor- 
tionment of State legislatures, and wipe out 
substantive Federal guarantees respecting 
this matter. 

(e) An amendment to establish a Court of 
the Union, composed of the chief justices of 
the States, with authority to review Supreme 


It must be a matter for astonishment that 
ch proposals should find support among 
those to whom the honored word “conserva- 
tive” is often applied. The proposals are 
radical in the extreme. 2 aim not at 
the preservation but at the subversion of 
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that balance in Federal-State relations which 


They 
one of the best-authenticated master prin- © 


ciples of our American political being, the 
principle that we are a unified nation, having 
a unitary interest in the maintenance of our 
Federal Constitution, and e that 
interest through national deliberations and 


decisions, and (since we are a people at- 


tached to law) through our national courts. 
They constitute, collectively, one more at- 
tempt, so late in the day, at converting the 
United States into a confederation, wherein 
the interests of the American people as a 
whole people, acting together politically and 
morally, would be shattered into disjecta 
membra.: The wisdom of peace and the 
sacrifices of war alike warn against starting 
down that ruinous road. 

Since the first and third of the proposals 
are more general than the second, they more 
generally illustrate the characteristics re- 
ferred to, and may therefore be taken up 
first. 

The first proposal is that article V be so 
changed as to make obligatory the proposal 
of amendments desired by two-thirds of the 
State legislatures, without any congressional 
deliberation and without the calling of a na- 
tional convention. The most striking (and 
perhaps most shocking) characteristic of 
this proposal is that it provides for amend- 
ment of the National Constitution without 
there haying been, from first to last, any 
national deliberation anywhere. Like all 
political structures, this one expresses a 
political idea—the idea that the American 
people are not.a unified people, and that the 
adoption of amendments to their Consti- 
tution is of no concern to them in their 
character as citizens of a nation. National 
questions ought surely at some stage to be 
deliberated upon in a national forum. Only 
thus can the attention of the Nation be 
brought to a focus upon them; only thus 
can they receive the consideration of rep- 
resentatives whose responsibility in office is 
the welfare of the country as a whole. 

As contrasted with the method of amend- 
ment always hitherto used, the proposal 
clearly has another shocking characteristic; 
it altogether eliminates the popular principle 
from the amendment process, by taking the 
House of Representatives out of that proc- 
ess. Under the method heretofore used, to 
put the manner summarily, an amendment, 
to be proposed, must not only pass through 
the Senate, where the States are represented 
equally, but also the House of Representa- 
tives, where the people are (at least rough- 
ly) represented pro rata. This long-sanc- 
tioned method transfers to the amendment 
process the basic compromise on which our 
Nation was formed. The present proposal 
destroys this balance; paradoxically, it makes 
it possible for an amendment to be proposed 
and passed without any assent from a body 
representing the national citizenry as such, 
though a simple act of Congress cannot be 
passed without such assent. Again, the the- 
oretical underpinning is clear—the Ameri- 
can people are seen not as a people, but as 
the distributed inhabitants of a confederacy. 

This want of popular representation in the 
proposed amending process is made the 
more dangerous. by the fact that many of 
our State legislatures are grossly unrepre- 
sentative of the people within their States. 
Whether or not we approve of Baker v. Carr, 
and whatever may be the appropriate Fed- 
eral constitutional standards for representa- 
tion in State legislatures considered strictly 
in their local character, how could we wish 


tistics ) are very far from 
reflecting position 
even of their own State citizenry? (This 


May 15 


point is underscored by the fact that the 


ernors from the amendment process.) 

It may be said that, under the alternative 
and never-used con “method of article 
V. Congress may now be compelled, by State 
initiative, to call conventions for the pur- 
pose of proposing constitutional amend- 
ments, and that the House of Representatives 
may thereby be circumvented. But article 
V does not provide that, im such a conven- 
tion, the popular principle of representation 
is not to be expressed, and the House of 
Representatives (or, for that matter, the 
Senate), as a condition to its assent to the 
call, might insist on appropriate provision 
to this end. Such provision would be con- 
sonant with the whole spirit of our Govern- 
ment, which is based squarely on the notion 
that, in the of national decisions, 
both the people and the States are to be 
represented. 

The — — proposal, then, would 
subvert the deepest principle of our politi- 
cal life—that we are a whole Nation, and 
that the resolution of national questions 
calls for debate and action in a national 
forum. It would remove from the amend- 
ment process the necessity for the assent of 
the American people, in that body where 
they are represented as such. It would make 
possible the changing of any feature of our 
national political structure wholly by the 
disjoined and divided actions, severally de- 
bated and taken, of the representatives, it 
might be, of a minority of the people. It 
sets at nothing all the wisdom we have 
gained at great price, and ought to be firmly 
rejected. 

The third, or Court of the Union, proposal, 
is vulnerable to a number of criticisms which 
may be considered minor only in relation to 
its major fault in principle. This Court 
would lack two prime characteristics of 
courts in our legal tradition; it would be, 
beyond argument, too large for effective ju- 
dicial deliberation, and, meeting sporadi- 
cally, it could never form any institutional 
tradition. Its members would be judges 
chosen for their attainments and promise 
in other fields than Federal constitutional 
Taw. In the main, they would be elected 
by diverse electorates; whatever may be the 
suitability of this method for the choosing 
of State judges, its rejection, for the Judges 
who were principally to interpret the Con- 
stitution, was a prime point with the 
framers, and has served us well for nearly 
two centuries. A majority of this “court” 
could easily represent a very small minority 
of the American people. Its members would 
be subject to State legislative pressure. The 
mind staggers at the notion that the wisdom 
of article III and of section 25 of the Judi- 
ciary Act of 1789, repeatedly reenacted in 
material substance, should come down to 
this—that the masterwork of Marshall and 
Story, of Taney, of Taft and Hughes and 
Holmes, should be turned over to a “court” 
so constituted. 

But the radical fault of the proposal lies 
deeper. The American people are commit- 
ted, as firmly as they are to anything, to 
the powerful and life-giving idea that our 
Constitution is law, and that its character 
as national law can only be upheld by giving 
its final interpretation into the hands of a 
national judiciary. In the selection of that 
judiciary both the States and the people 
are now well represented, by the President 
and by the Senate. But the Federal judge 
himself is an officer of the Nation, express- 
ing, as light is given him, the interest of the 
Nation in the even maintenance of its con- 
stitutional balances. The destruction of 
this idea, and the substitution of the idea 
that final Judgment on constitutional ques- 
tions is to be made by judicial representa- 
tives of the States, taken one by one, again 
can rest only on the theory, denied by the 
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best thought and the best blood of our his- 
tory, that we are not a Nation but a league, 

The second proposal (the reversal by con- 
stitutional amendment of Baker v. Carr) 
goes to a more specific problem than does 
either of the proposals discussed above. 
What it amounts to is a withdrawal of 
Federal protection from a designated area of 
political Hre. 

This proposal, if passed, would constitute 
the first diminution, since our be- 
gan, of any Federal constitutional guarantee 
of liberty, justice, or equality. More specif- 
ically, the equal clause has up to 
now been left, as it came into the Constitu- 
tion, entirely general; “equal protection of 
the laws”, not as to some matters but as to 
all, is one of the chief things our Nation 
promises us in return for what it asks of 
us. To begin cutting down our constitu- 
tional guarantees, to begin introducing ex- 
ceptions here and there into the concept of 
equality under law, are solemn steps indeed. 
The possibility (and it remains no more 
than that) that some of the grosser present 
abuses in State apportionments may be 
weeded out by Federal judicial action is not 
an appealing ground for embarkation on 
these treacherous seas. 


And this proposal goes very far. It would 
reach beyond 14th amendment equal protec- 
tion, and sanction the States in using ap- 
portionment as a guise for rank racia} dis- 
crimination, in contravention of at least the 
purpose and spirit of the 15th amendment. 
(The Tuskegee der case makes this 
possibility far from fanciful.) It would open 
u breach in the Federal guarantee, thought 
essential by the Framers, of a “republican 
form of government” in each State, for by 
its clear terms it would prevent not only 
the judiciary but Congress from acting to 
implement that guarantee, as long as mal- 
apportionment, however gross, was the 
vehicle of oppression. Whatever the consti- 
tutional provision concerned, the proposal 
would make invulnerable not merely such 
abuses in State representation as now exist, 
but also others far more gross; we would be 
overoptimistic, in view of the British experi- 
ence and of our own shifting population 
trends, if we assumed that these could not 
occur. This proposal, moreover, would re- 
move from any Federal control that abuse 
in State 8 which is the most likely 
to be self-perpetuating, since its correction, 
absent such control, must come from those 
who profit by it. 

In association with the other two pro- 
posals, this one takes on an even darker tone. 
Together, these proposals would, at one and 
the same time, place the amending power in 
the uncontrolled hands of the State legis- 
latures, place the final construction of the 
Constitution in the hands of judges whose 
offices are created and whose salaries are paid 
by the State legislatures, and then exempt 
the same State legislatures from any effective 
policing, by court or Congress, of their repre- 
sentative character. That such proposals 
should be thrust forward as a means of re- 
storing a balance between Nation and State 
benumbs comment. 

Against them may be put the basic postu- 
lates that have served us since 1787. First, 
questions of national import, including most 
preeminently questions having to do with 
the amending of the Constitution, are for 
national debate, in a national forum, by — 
ple whose offices give them national 
bility; such questions are to be dealt with, 
in part, by a body such as our House of Rep- 
resentatives, so constituted as to represent 
the American people in a true numerical pro- 
portion, and not only State by State. Sec- 
ondly, the Constitution fs law, to be inter- 
preted, as all law must be interpreted, in 
court; since its interpretation concerns the 
entire and integral American Nation, final 
judgment, which must rest somewhere, 18 to 
rest with the judicial officers of the whole 
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Nation, selected on a national basis, by a 
national process, wherein both States and 
people have a part. Thirdly, the mainte- 
nance of basic guarantees of liberty, justice, 
and ty, cutting across all the concerns 
of public life, is in the national material and 
moral interest, and is to be implemented by 
the substance of constitutional law and by 
the Federal judicial process. These things 
are at the heart of our greatness as a Nation; 
let us hope that we will not, as these pro- 
posals would have us do, fritter them away. 
With all best. wishes, 
Very sincerely yours, 
L. BLACK, Jr. 


FACULTY NOTES—THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
OF ARTICLE V: A THREATENED DISASTER 


(By Charles L. Black, Jr., Henry R. Luce, 
professor of jurisprudence, Yale Law 
School) 

Three proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution have recently come from the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, and are being 
propelled down the never-before-used alter- 
native route of article V—the route via State 
applications to Congress for the calling of a 
convention.’ Of the three, one (which would 
establish a Court of the Union, composed of 
the State chief justices in all their multi- 
tude, to meet on extraordinary occasions to 
review judgments of the Supreme Court)? is 
so patently absurd that it will probably sink 
without trace. Another, eradicating * Baker 
v. Carr* concerns a special subject, and 
hence does not generally affect the Federal 
power or the whole shape of the Union. The 
third is of supreme interest to students of 
constitutional law. Its adoption would effect 
a constitutional change of a higher order of 
importance than any since 1787—if one ex- 
cepts (and that only doubtfully) the de 
facto change implicit in the result of the 
Civil War. 

It is wonderful that this proposal—which 
has already commended itself to a number of 
State legislatures —has been so little no- 
ticed. This is doubtless because the pro- 
posed change is in procedure. But a change 
in the procedure of constitutional amend- 
ment—unless it is purely formal, and this 
one is not—is a change in the distribution 
of ultimate power. The proposed article V, 
if adopted, would make it easily possible for 
a proportion of the American people no great- 
er than that which supported Landon in 
1936 to impose on the rest of the country any 
alteration whatever in the Constitution. The 
people who could do this would be, by and 
large, those inhabitants of the less populous 
States who reside in the districts that are 
overrepresented in their own State legisla- 
tures. “Unto him that hath it shall be 
given.” This component of the population— 
to which we are all accustomed to conceding 
a veto power on constitutional amendment, 
as on many other matters—would under the 


1 All are set out in full, with an account of 
their espousal by the council, in “Amending 
the Constitution To ) Strengthen the States in 
the Federal System,” 36 State Government 10 
(1963). 

Id. at 13-14. 

By abolishing all substantive Federal 
guarantees against malapportionment, thus 
making action by Congress as well as by 
court impossible, and by withdrawing the 
subject entirely from Federal judicial power. 
36 State Government at 12. 

+369 U.S. 186 (1962) (14th amendment 
claim against State legislative malapportion- 
ment held within Federal judicial jurisdic- 
tion). 

s to information informally re- 
ceived, the Legislatures of Arkansas, Florida, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Wyoming 
have already passed the resolution set out 
in text accompanying note 13 infra, In 
about an equal number of States, one house 
has passed it, 
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proposed plan have something very different 
from a veto power. It would have the 
affirmative power of forcing its will on the 
majority >) as to anything which may be the 
subject of constitutional amendment—that 
is to say, as to everything. Such a proposal 
ought to be scrutinized with the very great- 
est care, and the same careful scrutiny should 
be given to the method by which its propo- 
nents hope to coerce its submission to the 
State legislatures. for ratification as an 
amendment. 
THE PROPOSED NEW ARTICLE V 

this proposal were to win its way 
eian. article V would read as follows: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, or, on 
the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, which shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part 
of this Constitution, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States. Whenever applications from the leg- 
islatures of two-thirds of the total number 
of States of the United States shall contain 
identical texts of an amendment to be pro- 

, the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall so certify, and the amendment as con- 
tained in the application shall be deemed to 
have been proposed, without further action 
by Congress. No State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” ¢ 
It may be convenient to the reader to have 
set out the text of the present article V: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose Amendments to this Constitution, 
or, on the Application of the Legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call 
a Convention for proposing Amendments, 
which, in either Case, shall be valid to all 
Intents and Purposes, as part of this Consti- 
tution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by 
Conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other Mode of Ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress: Provided, That 
no Amendment which may be made prior to 
the Year One thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any Manner affect the first 
and fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section of 
the first Article; and that no State, without 
its Consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
Suffrage in the Senate.“ 

The proposed plan, it will be seen, abol- 
ishes the (never used) “convention” way of 
amendment, and puts in its place a method 
wholly under the control, as to substance and 
procedure, of the State legislatures. It does 
this by making it mandatory that Congress 
submit for ratification any amendment 
called for by the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the States, and by simultaneously taking 
away Congress’ power to elect the State con- 
vention mode of ratification. 

At present, an amendment may be passed 
(and all have actually passed in this way) if 
two-thirds of each National House wants ft, 
and if it is ratified by three-fourths of the 
States in the manner chosen by Congress. 
One might also pass if (on proper application 
of two-thirds of the States) a convention, 
summoned by Congress and having such 
structure as Congress wise to give 
it, proposed the amendment, and if it were 
then ratified in the manner chosen by Con- 
gress. 

Along the new route opened by the pro- 
posed article V. Congress would control nei- 
ther substance nor procedure. Three-fourths 
of the State legislatures, without the consent 
of any other body, could change the Presi- 
dency to a committee of three, hobble the 


e36 State governments 11-12 (1963); see 
text accompanying note 13 infra. 
U.S. Constitution, art. V. 
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treaty power, make the Federal judiciary elec- 
tive, repeal the fourth amendment, make 
Catholics ineligible for public office, and 
move the National Capital to Topeka. These 
are (in part at least) cartoon illustrations. 
But the cartoon accurately renders the de 
jure picture, and seems exaggerated only be- 
cause we now conceive that at least some of 
these actions have no appeal to anybody. 
Some amendments—e.g., something like the 
Bricker amendment—would be very likely of 
early passage. At present the main dan- 
gers would be to civil and political rights, 
to national conduct of foreign relations, and 
to the Federal taxing power. But (particu- 
larly since the proposed change would be 
absolutely irreversible, 13 States being 
enough to block its reversal) the cartoon 
does not exaggerate the possibilities of the 
long future. A country in which the large 
majority would have to dread and some- 
times submit to constitutional innovations 
appealing only to a minority could not call 
itself, even poetically, a democracy, and the 
possible tensions between consensus and 
Constitution would be dangerous in the ex- 
treme, 

At present, when an amendment passes the 
House and the Senate by two-thirds, there 
is fair ground for the inference that there 
is national consensus upon it; at least the 
means of ascertaining that crucial fact, 
though rough, are fairly well adapted to the 
end, If the national convention method, 
under the present article V, were ever to 
be used, Congress, in setting up the conven- 
tion, could insure that it be so representa- 
tive as to be likely to express a national con- 
sensus. Congress even retains control over 
the ratification process; if the State legis- 
latures were in its view to come to be dan- 
gerously unrepresentative, Congress could 
provide for ratification by State conventions 
so chosen as accurately to reflect the views of 
each State’s people. Properly used, the pres- 
ent article V can insure that no constitu- 
tional change be effected which is disliked, 
deplored, or detested by a distinct majority 
of the American people. 

What is the situation under the proposed 
new article V? Here one must talk num- 
bers—even statistics of a rough kind. Let 
us note first that the 38 least populous States, 
whose legislatures could under the proposed 
article V repeal the full faith and credit 
clause, contain about 40 percent of the coun- 
try’s population“ That really ought to be 
enough. That these particular people should, 
in the name of federalism, have a veto power, 
is acceptable; at least it is accepted beyond 
change. What rational ground could there 
be for giving them, in addition, the power 
affirmatively to govern the rest of the people? 

But of course one cannot stop there. The 
power given by the new article V is not in 
the States but in their legislatures. It can- 
not be too strongly stressed that one need 
not approve of Baker v. Carr® in order to 
accept the fact, as a fact, that the State 
legislatures do not accurately represent the 
people of their States—that a majority in 
each house of most State legislatures can be 
made up of votes representing a distinct 
minority of the State’s people. This situa- 
tion may have a certain romantic appeal,” 
even if one does not appreciate its beauty, 
one may not think the remedying of it a fit 
job for the Federal courts. But neither of 
these judgments supports the conclusion 
that the uncontrolled power of Federal con- 


*Calculated from the 1960 census, 1963 
World Almanac, 255. The author is ill at 
ee but the figures given here are not 


“sus. 186 (1962). 
“In Defense of Country 
— 52 Yale Rev. 16 (1962), especially at 
24. 
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stitutional amendment should be turned 
over to bodies so constituted. 

So back to numbers: In the best table 
accessible™ relevant data are given for 34 
of the 38 least populous States of the Union. 
On the average, it takes 38 percent of the 
people in one of these States to form the 
constituencies of enough State senators or 
representatives to pass a measure through 
the more accurately representative house of 
the State legislature. Taking this figure as 
good enough for present purposes, if the 
proposed article V were in force, the income 
tax could be abolished, by repeal of the 16th 
amendment, if about 15 percent of the Amer- 
ican people were represented by legislators 
who desired that result. 

Now of course it can be replied that such 
a coalition cannot be formed without the 
implication that a good many other people 
are like-minded with it. Granted; but the 
margin is enormous. If the right 30 percent 
of the people favored some amendment, its 
chance of passage would be very great in- 
deed, whatever the other 70 percent might 
think. And it is very important that the 
distortion is not random but systematic—it 
is a distortion operating steadily in favor of 
rural districts and small towns. It is not 
too much to say that the proposed article V 
would enable the inhabitants of such dis- 
tricts to effect any change they persistently 
wanted in the Constitution of the United 
States. They may be better and wiser than 
the rest of us; perceptive fiction and the 
exacter sociology are not clear on this, but 
let us assume it isso. Does that justify turn- 
ing the Constitution over to them, affirm- 
atively and negatively, to keep or to change 
as they will? 

Reference was made above to the result 
of the Civil War. The proposed article V 
rests on the theory, at least in part, that 
that result ought to be revised. The several 
States now have a crucial part in the process 
of constitutional amendment; the new pro- 
posal would (as far as one alternative meth- 
od is concerned) give it entirely into their 
hands, setting at nothing the concept of 
national consensus among the American 
people considered as a whole people. It is 
& proposal for State rule only, on the basis 
of State-by-State count only, and through 
State institutions only, with the popular and 
national principles altogether submerged. If 

has any lessons, our history teaches 
that such a location of ultimate power would 
put us in mortal danger. 

It should only be added that this proposal, 
as a corollary to its discard of the concept 
of national consensus as a prerequisite to 
amendment, does away with national consid- 
eration and debate as a part of the amend- 
ment process. Under the present article V, 
any amendment must be examined and con- 
sidered in a fully national forum—whether 
Congress or convention—before it goes out 
to the several States. Such debate focuses 
national attention on something which is 
above all of national concern. Under the 
proposal, the only public debate would be 
in 50 separate State legislatures; the rest 
of the process would be ministerial only. 
This short circuiting of national deliberation 
is actually one of the most offensive features 
of the plan. 


THE MODE OF PROPOSAL 


The plan of the proponents of this amend- 
ment is to see it introduced into each of 


= Compiled by the National Municipal 
League, New York Times, Mar. 28, 1962, p. 22, 
col. 3. 

13 This figure is arrived at by taking 38 
percent (the percentage of people in the rele- 
vant States necessary, on the average, to 
control the legislature) of 40 percent (the 
percentage of the American people 
in the 38 least populous States). 
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the State legislatures, in the form of a res- 
olution in the following terms 


“A joint resolution™ 1 Con- 
gress to call a convention for the purpose 
of proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to 
article V thereof 


“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring) , That this legislature 
respectfully petitions the Congress of the 
United States to call a convention for the 
purpose of proposing the following article 
as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“ ‘aRTICLE— 


“*SEcTIon 1. Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, or, on 
the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, which 
shall be valid to all intents and 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States. Whenever applications from 
the legislatures of two-thirds of the total 
number of States of the United States shall 
contain identical texts of an amendment to 
be proposed, the res dent of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall so certify, and the amendment as con- 
tained in the application shall be deemed 
to have been proposed, without action by 
Congress. No State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 

Senate.” 

“ ‘Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission;’ be it further 

“Resolved, That, if Congress shall have 
proposed an amendment to the Constitution 
identical with that contained in this reso- 
lution prior to January 1, 1965, this applica- 
tion for a convention shall no longer be of 
any force or effect; be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to each 
Member of the Congress from this State.” 

The hope is that, if two-thirds of the leg- 
islatures submit such a petition, Congress 
will consider itself bound, under the present 
article V, to call the convention requested. 


QUESTIONS PRESENTED 


A number of questions arise. Some of 
these will be considered here, not as judicial 
questions, but as questions sure to come 
into the mind of any Congressman or Sena- 
tor conscientiously seeking to do his duty. 


Is the document quoted above an “applica- 
tion” within the meaning of article V? 


Article V lays down that Congress shall 
“call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments,” on application of the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the States. The application 
which can raise a conscientious obligation 
on Congress part must be one that asks it 
to “call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments.” A good case can be made for the 
proposition that the quoted document is 
not such an application, but an application 
for something quite different—for a con- 


3 This resolution should be in whatever 
technical form the State employs for a sin- 
gle resolution of both houses of the legisla- 
ture which does not require the Governor to 
approve or veto (36 State Government 11— 
12 (1963) ). 
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vention to consider whether an amendment 
posed shall be voted up or down.“ 

The process of proposal by Congress, con- 
tained in the first alternative of article V, 
obviously includes the process of plenary 
deliberation upon the whole problem to 
which the amendment is to address itself. 
It entails choice among the whole range of 
alternatives, as to substance and wording. 
It is “proposal” in the most fully substantial 
sense, where the proposer controls and works 
out the content and form of the proposition. 
It is very doubtful whether the same word 
two lines later, in the description of the 
second alternative, ought to be taken to 
denote a mechanical take-it-or-leave-it 
process. Under the procedure followed by 
the draftsmen.and proponents of the present 
application, the convention would be in true 
function a part of the process of ratification. 

This doubt is reinforced by the fact that 
the delegates who approved this language at 
Philadelphia were just completing the work 
of a “convention” of their own, Is it not 
likely that to them the phrase “convention 
for proposing amendments” meant a conven- 
tion with a mandate somewhat like the one 
under which they had worked—a mandate to 
consider a set of problems and seek solu- 
tions? 

The difference here is not merely formal, 
but sounds the deeps of political wisdom. 
The issue is whether it is contemplated that 
measures dominantly of national interest 
should be malleable under debate and delib- 
eration at a national level, before going out 
to the several States. Such a conception of 
the “convention” contemplated by article V 
makes the second route to amendment sym- 
metrical with the first, in the vital respect 
that, under both the national problem must 
be considered as a problem, with a wide 
range of possible solutions and an oppor- 
tunity to raise and discuss them all in a 
body with national responsibility and ade- 
quately flexible power. The Congressman or 
Senator persuaded by this distinction would 
be justified in concluding that the present 
“applications” even if two-thirds of the 
States, joined, was not of the sort that 
obliged Congress to call a convention. 

Assuming these applications are not with- 
in article V, it may still be suggested that 
a sort of reformation might be applied—that 
Congress, even if not persuaded that the 
present applications asked for the thing 
contemplated by article V, ought to call such 
convention as it thinks it would have been 
obliged to call if the applications had been 


“Even this much is more than the reso- 
lution literally allows. It asks for a con- 
vention “for the purpose of proposing” the 
amendments set out. Is it possible that the 
sponsors think the convention’s role can be 
made ministerial? 

It should be noted that another and 
quite independent defect might be thought 
to vitiate these “applications.” They de- 
mand the calling of a convention “for the 
purpose of proposing” an amendment which 
is, by its own text to be ratified by the State 
legislatures; Congress can be under a duty 
to comply with these applications then, only 
if such applications in sufficient number can 
place it under a duty to abdicate its own 
discretionary function, as clear as anything 
in the Constitution, of choosing between the 
modes of ratification, whatever may have 
been the mode of proposal. It is certain, on 
the face of article V, that no applications 
from any number of State legislatures can 
put Congress under a moral or legal obliga- 
tion to do that. This quite patent error 
ought to lead to some suspicion of the whole 
theory on which these applications are 
drawn—the theory that Congress and the 
desired “convention” can be narrowly 
confined in function, and that their work 
can be done for them in advance by the State 
legislatures. 
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of the right sort. This seems clearly wrong, 
for several reasons. Generally, a high degree 
of adherence to exact form, at least in mat- 
ters of importance, is desirable in this ulti- 
mate legitimating process; a constitutional 
amendment ought to go through a process 
unequivocally binding in all, Congress is 
given no power to call a constitutional con- 
vention when it wants to, or thinks that on 
the general equities perhaps it should; if Con- 
gress desires an amendment, article V very 
clearly tells how that desire is to be made 
known. Congress power as to conventions 
is not discretionary but strictly conditional, 
and if the condition is not met Congress not 
only need not but may not call a valid 
convention. 

It is, moreover, illegitimate to infer, from 
a State’s having asked for a convention to 
vote a textually given amendment up or 
down, that it desires some other sort of con- 
vention. It is not for Congress to guess 
whether a State which asked for the one 
kind of convention wants the other as a 
second choice. Altogether different political 
considerations might govern. 

On the whole, then, no Member of Con- 
gress could be held to have disregarded a 
conscientious obligation if he took the view 
that the application quoted above, even if 
sponsored by two-thirds of the State legis- 
latures, did not make obligatory a convention 
call. Indeed, he might conclude that Con- 
gress would be exceeding its powers in call- 
ing such a convention, the condition to such 
a call, on a fair construction of article V, 
not having been met. 


If Congress is obligated to call a convention, 
what sort must it call? 


The short fact here is that neither text 
nor history give any real help. When and 
if the article V condition is met, the Con- 
gress “shall call a convention”; that is all 
we know. Fortunately, that is all we need 
to know, for the “necessary and proper” 
clause,“ and the common sense of McCul- 
loch v. Maryand,” give all the constitutional 
guidance required. Since Congress is to call 
the convention, and since no specifications 
are given, and since no convention can be 
called without specifications of constitu- 
ency, mode of election, mandate, majority 
necessary to “propose,” and so on, then 
Congress obviously may and must specify 
on these and other necessary matters as its 
wisdom guides it. (It may be noted that 
continuing control by Congress of the whole 
amendment process must have been con- 
templated, for Congress is given, under ar- 
ticle V, the option between modes of 
ratification, no matter what the method of 
proposal.) 

If this is accepted, then no Senator or 
Representative is bound to vote for a con- 
vention call which in its form fails to safe- 
guard what he believes to be vital national 
interests. Specifically, insistence would be 
thoroughly justified on an allocation of vot- 
ing power by population rather than by 
States, on the election at large of a State’s 
delegation or its choice in fairly apportioned 
districts, and on Federal conduct of the 
election of delegates, to prevent racial and 
other discrimination. Provision for a “two- 
thirds” rule might well be thought wise, in 
order to tnsure the same kind of consensus 
on this branch of article V as on the other. 
Since the adoption of this proposed amend- 
ment would make easily possible the future 
amendment of the Constitution without 
anything like popular consent, it is thor- 
oughly reasonable for Congress to insist that 
this surrender be fully voluntary for at least 
this generation, unless (as is not true) some 
positive constitutional command to the con- 


trary prevents, 


x U.S. Constitution, art. 1, sec. 8. 
"17 U.S. (4 Wheat.) 316 (1819). 
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It will probably be argued that the voting 
in any convention must be by States, since 
the voting in the original Constitutional 
Convention was by States. On this point, 
the analogy is not ve. The States 
then were in a position of at least nominal 
sovereignty, and were considering whether 
to unite. The result of the Convention 
would have bound no dissenting State or its 
people; the same was true of the acceptance 
of the new Constitution by the requisite 
nine. All these conditions are now reversed. 
We are already in an indissoluble union; 
there is a whole American people. The ques- 
tion in an amending convention now would 
be whether innovations, binding on dis- 
senters, were to be offered for ratification. 
The propriety of a vote by States in the one 
convention surely cannot settle its rightness 
in the other. 


Has the President a part in the convention 
call process? 

Article I, section 7, clause 3 is as plain as 
language can be— 

“Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary (except 
on a question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States, 
and before the same shall take effect, shall 
be approved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, accord- 
ing to the rules and limitations prescribed 
in the case of a bill.” 

Clearly, this language literally applies to 
actions of Congress taken under article V. 

In Hollingsworth v. Virginia,“ it was con- 
tended that the IIth amendment had not 
been validly proposed, since the resolution 
proposing it had not been sent to the Presi- 
dent. Against this and other arguments, 
the court, in a brief opinion not touching 
substance, upheld the amendment. In the 
course of argument, Justice Chase remarked: 
“The negative of the President applies only 
to the cases of legislation; he has 
nothing to do with the proposition or adop- 
tion of amendments to the Constitution.” » 

Since that time, the practice has been not 
to send amendment proposals to the Presi- 
dent. These precedents apply, of course, only 
to the first method prescribed by article V, 
since that is the only method that has been 
used. Hollingsworth v. Virginia is inher- 
ently weak, as the unreasoned decision must 
be. It introduces an exception by fiat into 
the entirely clear language of article I, sec- 
tion 7. But it need not be unfrocked in its 
own parish, since it is possible that the Court 
may have had in mind a d for taking 
the first alternative of article V out of the 
veto process; since the congressional proposal 
must be by two-thirds in each house, it may 
have been thought that the requirement for 
overriding the veto was already met. This 
is not perhaps a yery good ground, but the 
point about it here is that it would not exist 
at all if Congress, by simple majorities, 
called a convention under article V. Unless 
some other ground (better than Justice 
Chase’s mere assertion) be stated for holding 
the contrary, it would seem that such a con- 
gressional action would fall as clearly as may 
be under the terms of article I, section 7, 
clause 3. 

If this is right, then the grounds upon 
which the President might exercise his veto 
need be no less than those proper in the case 
of a Congressman voting on a convention 
call. If the President believed the structure 
and mandate of the convention significantly 
wrong, and dangerous to the national well- 
being, then he would surely be fustified in 
vetoing the resolution, 


3+3 US. (3 Dall.) 378 (1798). 
Id. at 380 na. 
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SUMMARY 

This proposal for article V is 
dangerous. It is to be hoped that it will be 
defeated in the State legislatures, but they 
are, after all, voting for or against increasing 
their own powers. If applications, in the 
form quoted above, reach Congress in suf- 
ficient number to force the issue, there is 
still authentic constitutional ground on 
which to stand. It may be that these ap- 
plications call for something not contem- 
plated by the second alternative in article 
V, and hence need be treated, at most, only 
as memorials to Congress to propose this 
amendment, a plea addressed entirely to dis- 
cretion. It is as certain as any such mat- 
ter can be that no or Senator 
is bound to vote for a convention call, even 
on impeccably proper application, wherein 
prudent conditions as to mandate, structure, 
constituency, voting, proper selection of dele- 
gates, and all the rest, are not met. There 
is no real reason why Presidential veto, on 
the same grounds, is not proper in this mat- 
ter. 


If all this terrain is fought over, then the 
American people will surrender this ultimate 
power into the hands of a minority only if 
they want to, and if they want to nobody can 
stop them. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 14, 1963] 


Ten STATES Ask AMENDMENT To CONTROL 
APPORTIONMENT 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, April 13.—The legislatures of 
10 States have quietly approved a constitu- 
tional amendment to give the States a com- 
pletely free hand in apportioning their legis- 
lative districts. The proposal would wipe out 
the Supreme Court’s landmark decision last 
year in the Tennessee apportionment case. 

The court held that legislative districts 
were subject to judicial scrutiny and had to 
meet constitutional standards of fairness. 

In the last year, lower Federal and State 
courts have struck down legislative appor- 
tionments in 19 States. Political analysts 
have begun forecasting an end to rural dom- 
ination of State government in this country. 

The proposed amendment is designed to 
stop the legal and political revolution set 
off by the Tennessee case. It amounts to a 
rural counterrevolution. 

The amendment would provide that noth- 
ing in the Constitution “shall restrict or 
limit any State in the apportionment of rep- 
resentation in its legislature.” To make 
doubly sure of reaching its objective, it also 
says that no Federal court shall have power 
to hear any apportionment case. 


CONVENTION SOUGHT 


The amendment is one of three approved 
last December by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. The package is being pushed by 
a committee of State political leaders active 
in the council. 

The second of the three proposals would 
allow the States to amend the Constitution 
without obtaining, as is now required, the 
approval of Congress or of a constitutional 
convention. Two-thirds of the State legisla- 
tures could propose any amendment and then 
three-fourths adopt it. 

The third amendment would set up a new 
“Court of the Union” to review Supreme 
Court decisions on Federal-State relations. 
It would be made up of the chief justices of 
the 50 States. 

The sponsors are using an amendment 
process provided in the Constitution but 
never successfully invoked. This is for the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the States to 
petition Congress to call a national constitu- 
tional convention. 

The two-thirds figure is 34 of the 50 States. 
Ten States, nearly a third of the necessary 
total, have now approved the apportionment 
amendment, and several others may approve 
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it shortly. The proposal to change the 
amending process has also passed 10 legis- 
latures. Three legislatures have approved 
the “Court of the Union.” 

All this has been done in only about 3 
months since the State legislatures began 
meeting this winter. And it has been done 
with no highly publicized campaign, indeed 
with almost no public notice. 

Experts in constitutional law and others 
concerned about the position of the Supreme 
Court are g to take note of the 
amendment drive. Some are expressing great 
alarm. 

ASSAILED AS RADICAL 


Prof. Charles L. Black, Jr. of the Yale Law 
School, in an analysis of the three proposals 
has called them “radical in the extreme.” 

“They aim not at the preservation but at 
the subversion of that balance in Federal- 
State relations which has, in the words of 
the [Council of State Governments] report, 
enabled us to escape ‘the evils of despotism 
and totalitarianism.’ 

“They constitute, collectively, one more at- 
tempt, so late in the day, at converting the 
United States into a confederation. * * * 
The wisdom of peace and the sacrifices of 
war alike warn against starting down that 
ruinous road.” 

As for the apportionment proposal spe- 
cifically, Professor Black said that it “would 
constitute the first diminution, since our 
history began, of any Federal constitutional 
guarantee of liberty, justice or equality.” He 
continued: 

“To begin cutting down our constitutional 
guarantees, to begin introducing exception 
here and there into the concept of equality 
under law, are solemn steps indeed.” 

The group sponsoring the amendments 
is a committee of the National Legislative 
Conference, a subsidiary of the Council of 
State Governments. The committee chair- 
man is the speaker of the Pennsylvania 
House, W. Stuart Helm, a Republican. 


MEMBERS LISTED 


Other members of the committee are the 
Lieutenant Governor of Kansas, Harold 
Chase, Republican, and these members of 
the lower houses of State legislatures: War- 
ren Wood, [Illinois Republican; J. D. Mc- 
Carty, Oklahoma Democrat and speaker of 
his house; Robert Haase, Wisconsin Repub- 
lican and speaker; Frederick H. Hauser, New 
Jersey Democrat, and William V. Chappel 
Jr., Florida. 

Some of these committee members would 
have a personal interest in stopping the 
reapportionment movement set off by the 
Supreme Court, because they come from 
districts with small or relatively declining 
populations. 

Mr. Helm, Mr. Haase, and Mr. Chappel are 
from rural areas that have been overrepre- 
sented in their legislatures. Mr. Hauser is 
from Hudson County, whose share of the 
New Jersey voters has been falling and 
which can therefore expect to lose seats in 
future reapportionment. 

Mr. Wood, on the other hand, is from a 
growing Chicago suburb, and Mr. McCarty 
is from urban Oklahoma City. 

The sponsors themselves say that their 
joint interest is only in the principle of 
States rights. Their committee report said 
there was now a “grave imbalance” of Federal 
power in this country, largely because of 
Supreme Court decisions. 

An effort has been made to avoid the tra- 
ditional association of the words “States 
rights“ with a southern, racist viewpoint. 
Lieutenant Governor Chase of Kansas said: 
“This is not a cotton picker’s dream.” 

The same point was made by the 
committee’s only paid employee, who is 
coordinating the drive. He is George Pren- 
tice, a 37-year-old former television news- 
man who now works for the Florida Legis- 
lature in Tallahassee. 
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“We have steered clear of the isms,” Mr. 
Prentice said—‘“the citizens councils, that 
that kind of thing. We've done everything 
we can to get rid of the southern stigmatism. 
These guys sincerely believe in it as a mat- 
ter of State independence.” 

Mr. Wood, in Plainfield, II., said he was 
for the movement because the 10th amend- 
ment, which reserves to the States and the 
people all power not granted to the Federal 
Government, had been “raped twice a day 
for 10 years.” 


IMPETUS FROM DECISION 


All indications are that the real impetus 
for the amendment campaign has come from 
the Supreme Court's reapportionment de- 
cision. It has been hailed by many groups 
and on the whole has been regarded as pop- 
ular with the people, but it has been criti- 
cized in some State legislatures and by rural 
and conservative forces. 

Lieutenant Governor Chase said the deci- 
sion had “stirred up a lot of mischief.” 

The committee’s work has been so skillful 
that some opponents of the proposed amend- 
ments suspect the existence of a large pro- 
fessional organization behind it. They note, 
for example, that the resolutions have been 
drafted and presented in a form that in most 
States would not require approval by the 
Governor, who might well be more urban in 
outlook. 

But Mr. Prentice says that in fact “it has 
been a very small thing, not a big-money 
proposition.” He has simply sent letters to 
legislative leaders in the various States, he 
says, and made some telephone calls. 


WHERE APPROVED 


The States that have approved the appor- 
tionment amendment are Arkansas, Idaho, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
The Utah resolution was in somewhat dif- 
ferent language, and Mr. Prentice does not 
really count this as a success for the com- 
mittee. 

The proposal to give the States power to 
amend the Constitution has been passed in 
Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Wyoming. The “Court of the 
Union” has been approved in Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, and Wyoming. 

The proposals have gone through one 
house in a number of other State legisla- 
tures. The apportionment amendment has 
made that much progress in Colorado, Nli- 
nois, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, South 
Carolina, and Texas. 

Mr. Prentice expects final approval shortly, 
by both houses, in New Jersey and Texas and 
in Alabama and Louisiana, 

SURPRISING DEVELOPMENT 

Perhaps most surprising is the success of 
the apportionment amendment in States 
with large urban, industrial populations, 
such as Missouri and New Jersey. 

In New Jersey all 21 State Senators, 11 
Republicans and 10 Democrats, sponsored the 
resolution, and it passed the senate unani- 
mously along with the one to change the 
amendment process, 

Observers say fear of reapportionment was 
the reason. The New Jersey Senate has one 
member for each county, an apportionment 
now under legal attack. 

Even in the New Jersey Assembly, which 
is apportioned roughly on the basis of popu- 
lation, there has been little opposition. The 
only member to critically has been 
George C. Richardson of Newark, the legis- 
lature's one Negro, who sees possible harm 
to civil rights efforts in the South. 

“Nobody seems to care about the pro- 
posals,” one New Jersey political observer 
remarks. He includes in that comment the 
State’s Democratic Governor, Richard J. 


Hughes. 
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PREDICTS MORE OPPOSITION 


Mr. Prentice expects more opposition to 
arise from liberal forces as more legislatures 
approve the amendments and the campaign 
therefore gets more public attention. 

“You're probably going to have strong op- 
position from the Kennedy Administration,” 
he said, “but there’s been no open warfare 
yet.” 

In only two States has there been out- 
spoken opposition from a powerful source. 
This was in Nebraska and Wisconsin, whose 
Democratic Governors spoke out. 

Gov. Frank B. Morrison, of Nebraska, said 
the proposed amendment would weaken the 
Constitution, Under the procedure of Ne- 
braska’s unicameral legislature he can veto 
resolutions of this kind, and he did so. 

Gov. John W. Reynolds of Wisconsin con- 
centrated on the “Court of the Union” pro- 
posal, terming it “a last-ditch attempt on 
the part of frustrated southern segregation- 
ists to avoid the consequences of Supreme 
Court decisions forcing them to guarantee 
equal rights to all citizens.” 


[From the New York Times, May 2, 1963] 


Justice Am DECLARES “STATES RIGHTS” 
AMENDMENTS COULD Cost NEGROES VOTE 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

WasHINGTON, May 1.—A Justice Depart- 
ment official warned today that a proposed 
constitutional] amendment approved by 12 
States could be used to disenfranchise 
Negroes. 

Joseph F. Dolan, Assistant Deputy Attor- 
ney General, made the comment in a Law 
Day address. It was the first administration 
statement on three “States rights” amend- 
ments being pushed by the Council of State 
Governments. 

One amendment would provide that noth- 
ing in the Constitution “shall restrict or lim- 
it any State in the apportionment of repre- 
sentation in its legislature.” It would also 
take away the power of the Federal courts 
to hear cases on legislative districting. 

“One State might choose to redistrict its 
legislature so that only real property owners 
might vote,” Mr. Dolan said. “Another State 
might choose to take the right to vote away 
from the Negro.” 

Legal observers, considering this possibil- 
ity, said the amendment might, for example, 
let the States gerrymander districts against 
Negroes. That is, districts could be drawn 
so that Negro voters could elect few or no 
representatives. 

A few years ago the Alabama Legislature 
redrew the boundaries of the city of Tuske- 
gee to exclude all Negro voters. The Supreme 
Court held this unconstitutional. 

The proposed reapportionment amendment 
has been approved by the legislatures of 
Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming. Utah 
has approved one in somewhat different lan- 


A second amendment would let the State 
legislatures amend the Constitution without 
any consideration by Congress, a convention, 
or any other national forum. Such national 
approval is now required. 

Mr. Dolan called attention to a recent esti- 
mate that under this proposal, State legis- 
lators representing only 15 percent of the 
U.S. population could amend the Constitu- 
tion. The estimate was made by Prof. 
Charles L. Black, Jr., in the current Yale 
Law Journal. 

Approval by three-fourths of the States— 
88 of the present 50—is required to amend 
the Constitution. Professor Black notes that 
the 38 least populous States have 40 percent 
of the country’s population. 

Because of unequal districts, it is possible 
for 38 percent of each of these States’ voters, 
on the average, to elect a majority in the 
more representative house of the legislature. 
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Thus, the professor arrives at the figure of 
15 percent—38 percent of 40 percent. 

Mr. Dolan, whose remarks were addressed 
to a Law Day dinner of the Oneida County 
Bar Association in Utica, N.Y. said this 
amendment would allow change in the en- 
tire character of our system of government 
without any national consideration, 

“The Presidency could be junked in favor 
of a troika,” he said, “or the Congress abol- 
ished or radically altered, without any need 
for congressional approval.“ 

This amendment has been approved by 10 
States. 

A third amendment would set up a Court 
of the Union, made up of the 50 State chief 
justices, to review Supreme Court decisions. 
Four legislatures have approved it. 

Mr. Dolan noted that there has been little 
public discussion of any of these proposals. 
He said such fundamental changes should 
not be within the grasp of the States until 
the Nation has made a deliberate and con- 
sidered decision. 

Lawyers, Mr. Dolan said, have the primary 
obligation to inform the public in matters 
like this. He urged the bar to speak out. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 20, 1963] 
SPUTTERING PROTEST 


Well, it appears that the State Righters’ 
assault upon the Supreme Court in par- 
ticular and upon the concept of expanding 
federalism in general has fallen somewhat 
short of becoming a prairie fire. Last 
December the National Legislative Con- 
ference Committee on Federal-State Rela- 
tions asked all of the State legislatures to 
meet in January and petition Congress to 
amend the Federal Constitution in three im- 
portant particulars. On the most popular 
of the proposed amendments, 11 States have 
responded, but the most radical of these 
proposed bombshells has proved to be almost 
a dud. 

The first of the proposed “reform” meas- 
ures would allow the States to initiate 
changes in the Constitution without the ap- 
proval of Congress. Such an innovation 
would dangerously dilute the national in- 
terest in effecting constitutional changes. In 
effect it would give the States complete 
control over future amendments if three- 
fourths of them should choose to act in con- 
cert. But this proposal has been approved 
in only nine States in the South and the 
West. During the same period the anti-poll- 
tax amendment to the Constitution, which 
will further restrict States rights, has won 
31 ratifications, 

The second States rights “reform,” which 
would reverse the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Tennessee reapportionment case and 
forbid the courts to intervene, regardless of 
how badly State legislatures might be gerry- 
mandered, has been accepted by 11 States. 
Considering the jealousy with which the leg- 
islatures have guarded control over their 
own seats, this is a relatively mild protest 
against the legislative revolution that has 
followed the Tennessee decision. To date the 
third “reform,” an absurd proposition de- 
signed to create a “Court of the Union” to 
overrule the Supreme Court when it decides 
questions involving the rights of the States, 
has won approval in only Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, and Wyoming. 

It is shocking that any State would com- 
mend to Congress such a devastating assault 
upon our Federal system. But the resolu- 
tions that have been passed are only in the 
“hot air” stage. They have no standing as 
proposed amendments to the Constitution. 
It is difficult to believe that any of the four 
legislatures has seriously weighed the con- 
sequences of this Union-busting device. 
They and the sponors of this petition are 
airing grievances, which apparently haye no 
widespread appeal. If they were making any 
headway with their campaign, the country 
would be in a perilous state indeed. 
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[From the New York Times, Friday, May 3, 
1963] 


THREE NONSENSICAL AMENDMENTS 


Three proposed constitutional amend- 
ments advanced in the name of States rights 
had their best hope of success in silence. 
They have sailed through a number of legis- 
latures with virtually no public notice. But 
now that more people are becoming informed 
on this campaign to revolutionize our form of 
government—revolutionize it back to a con- 
federacy—its chances are, fortunately, grow- 
ing dimmer. 

One proposal provides that no provision of 
the Constitution shall restrict the power of 
the States to apportion their legislatures as 
they wish. This language would permit 
southern legislatures to disfranchise Negroes 
by unrestrained gerrymandering and other 
devices. It would let other legislatures effec- 
tively limit the vote to farmers or to any 
special or favored group—without any con- 
stitutional restraint. 

A second proposition is to let the State 
legislatures amend the Constitution in the 
future without the necessity of approval by 
Congress or any other national forum. It 
has been calculated that legislators repre- 
senting a mere 15 percent of the population 
of the United States would then have the 
power to amend the Constitution for all of 
us. This would be possible because of the 
existing unfair districts in many State legis- 
latures. 

Finally, there is a proposal for a Court of 
the Union, composed of the 50 State chief 
justices, to review Supreme Court decisions. 
This is another preposterous idea—to set 
State judges, mostly elected and lacking the 
independence of life tenure, above the 
Justices of the highest Federal Court. It 
would be a long step backward to a con- 
federacy. 

These three nonsensical proposals have al- 
ready passed too many legislatures for com- 
fort. It is the duty of the organized bar to 
speak out against them, The leaders of both 
parties have a similar duty, for surely no 
responsible figure in government can think 
that the way to meet the problems of today 
is to retreat into the sectionalism of a bygone 
age. 

[From the New Republic, May 4, 1963] 

DISUNITED STATES 

In a daft moment late last December, a 
bare majority of the Assembly of States of 
the usually responsible Council of State Gov- 
ernments voted to launch a campaign to 
break up the Federal Union. The assembly 
endorsed three proposed amendments to the 
Federal Constitution, the first of which would 
permit two-thirds of the State legislators, 
acting separately, to propose amendments 
to the Federal Constitution directly to the 
States for ratification, thus bypassing both 
Congress and the national constitutional 
convention stipulated in the Constitution. 

The second would forbid Federal courts to 
intervene in the apportionment of seats in 
State legislatures. 

The third, and most amazing, would create, 
by constitutional amendment, a “Court of 
the Union” composed of the chief justices 
of the 50 State supreme courts. A majority 
of the sitting members of this “Court of the 
Union” could on its own motion, intervene 
and overthrow any U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion considered an invasion of States rights. 

The backers of these amendments mean 
business. Identical texts, apparently dis- 
seminated from one source, are being adopted 
by State legislatures. If 34 legislatures 
should endorse any one of them, Congress 
would be confronted with the demand to 
call a national constitutional convention to 
consider submitting the proposal for ratifi- 
cation by three-fourths of the State legisla- 
tures. 
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In other words representing less 
than 11 percent of the population could pro- 
amendments, and these amendments 


population. 


compel the calling of a Federal constitutional 


From the Chicago (Hl.) Daily News, May 6, 
1963] 


Srares Turi, To CHANGE Basic Law OF THE 
Untrrep STATES—DETAILS OF A THREE-POINT 
Drive To CURB THE HIGHEST COURT 

(By Robert L. Riggs) 
WasHINGTON— Those who are determined 
to force the Supreme Court to curtall what 
they call that body's law-writing activities 
ha 


t. 

Almost unnoticed by bar associatlons and 
with virtually no national attention, a dozen 
legislatures have given final approval to a 
proposal which would enable States to amend 
the Constitution without having to get a 
vote in Congress. 

An equal number of legislatures have given 
final approval to a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would blot out the Court's 
ruling a year ago which held that citizens 
dissatisfied with the apportionment of their 
legislative districts can sue for relief in Fed- 
eral court. 

A handful of have called for a 
change in the Constitution which would set 
up a “Court of the Union” with power to 
override decisions of the Supreme Court. 
The proposed new judicial body would have 
50 members—the chief justices of the highest 
tribunals in each of the States. 

‘The people who are sponsors of this three- 
part, curb-the-Court p hope that 
within the next few weeks a dozen more 
States will approve one or more of these ef- 
forts to amend the Constitution. 

That would give them 24 and cause them 


through to the 34 States needed to cause 
Congress to call a convention to consider 
changes in the Constitution. 


sharpness 
amendments will have to struggle harder 
for additional States than they did for the 
first dozen. 

The strongest condemnation has come 
from Charles L. Black, Jr., professor at Yale 
Law School. In the April issue of the Yale 
Law Journal, Black concentrates his fire on 


ment fostered by 34 
Taking away from the Federal House and 
Senate their power to decide what to sub- 
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mit and what to withhold, Black argues, 
would be “one more attempt, so late in the 
day, to convert the United States into a con- 
federation.” 


stitution a threatened disaster, a dangerous 
pro 

One of the few lawyer groups that has re- 
acted against the assault on the Court is the 
Bar Association of St. Louis. In that city, 
where the fight for the Court has been taken 
up by Arthur J. Freund, the bar association 
denounced all three of the proposals. 

But the Missouri Legislature gave final 
approval to 2 of them, the 1 to put the 
amending power in the hands of 34 legisla- 
tures and the 1 to overturn the ruling on 
apportionment of legislative districts. 

Two reasons are advanced for the fact that 
little attention has been paid to the rapid 
spread of these anti-Court activities. One 
is that most legislatures are accustomed to 
having before them futile and offbeat 
proposals to amend the Constitution. It 
was easy to put these three in that category. 

The second and more impressive reason is 
that the campaign is something of a family 
matter among The entire three- 
package p had its inception at a 
meeting of the Council of State Govern- 
ments in Chicago last December. 


ACTION IN SHADOW OF REMAP RULING 


By rolicall votes of the States, that group 
put its prestige behind each of the three. 
The legislators’ action at Chicago came just 
6 months after the Court had held that Fed- 
eral judges can take notice of the unfair 
drawing of the lines of their districts. 

But while resentment against interference 
with their districts may have been a spur to 
members of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, their votes showed them to be much 
more eager to get a constitutional 
putting the amending power in the hands 


question of this new way of 

ding the Constitution, representatives 
of 37 of the 50 States voted for adoption. 
Only 4 States opposed it. Four abstained 
because their spokesmen didn’t know what 
their bodies back home thought of it. Five 
States were unrepresented. 

By contrast, when it came to a vote on a 

Or amendment to upset the Ten- 

nessee apportionment case, only 26 States 
voted “yes,” 10 voted “no” and 10 abstained. 
Four were absent. 

The third part of the package was ap- 
proved by a margin of only one vote. Repre- 
sentatives of 21 States favored setting up the 
50-judge Court of the Union to override the 


critics of the nine Justices. Five abstained 
and four were absent. 

In fact, on the first count, the Court of the 
Union plan lost by one vote. But follow- 
ing a vigorous plea by Florida’s former Gov. 
Millard Caldwell, it won adoption by the 
same one-vote margin. 

Although a Florida man saved it from de- 


clear of southern coloration, clear of any 
connection with racial strife. 
“DUAL SOVEREIGNTY” Is THE WATCHWORD 


In none of their public arguments do the 
words 
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amendments have placed their campaign in 
the hands of a committee composed largely 
of northerners. The title of the group is 
“The Volunteer Committee on Dual Sover- 


Representatives. He also is president of the 
National Legislative Council. 

Six vice chairmen are: Republican Warren 
Wood, of Illinois; Robert Hasse, 
speaker of the assembly, Wisconsin's lower 
house; Republican Lt. Gov. Harold H. Chase, 
of Kansas; J. D. McCarty, Democratic 
speaker of the Oklahoma House; William V. 
Chappell, Jr., Democratic member and former 
speaker of the Florida House; and Frederick 
Hauser, Democratic member of the New Jer- 
sey House. 

The committee's operations are in low key 
and apparently on a small budget, though 
there seems little question it can get such 
money as it needs as the occasion arises. 

Its operations are directed from Tallahas- 
see, Fla., by 37-year-old George R. Prentice, 
native of Kansas who has been a newspaper- 
man in Birmingham and Little Rock. 

Prentice, who operates a news bureau serv- 
ing several television stations in Florida, is 
the only paid committee staff member with 
the exception of a couple of stenographers. 

His main efforts have been neither to pub- 
licize the movement nor hide it, but to keep 
in touch with legislators of the various 
States who are pushing one or more of the 
three proposed amendments. 


BIG INITIAL PUSH BY FLORIDIANS 


During sessions of the Florida Legislature, 
Prentice works for Speaker Mallory Horne. It 
was through his previous employment with 
former Speaker Chappell that Prentice got 
involved in the project. Although the 
northern legislators now are in front of the 
campaign, much of the steam for the amend- 
ments came from Chappell and others in 
Florida. 

One of Prentice’s tasks is to see that the 
committee avoids undesirable companions, 
While he recognizes that anyone who wants 
to do so can join the cheering section, he 
tries to keep the working ranks cleared of 
members of the John Birch Society, the racist 
White Citizens Council or any other groups 
on the radical right. 

As a matter of tactics, there is no need 
for the committee to rally anticourt senti- 
ment in the South. There is enough bitter- 
ness in that section over school desegrega- 
tion. 

Hence, the committee has more to gain by 
seeking Northern support on a straight-out 
conservative economic argument—especially 
since some of its northern friends have to 
compete with Democrats for Negro votes. 

The desire to keep the movement clear 
of the white supremacy issue may account 
for the action of the Mississippi Legislature 
in rejecting all three of the proposed amend- 
ments. Certainly, no State has more out- 
spoken critics of the Supreme Court than 
has Mississippi. 

One explanation offered for the Mississippi 
rejection was that legislative leaders didn’t 
want to bring up the matter so soon after 
the bloodshed at the University of Missis- 
sippi 


Maryland turned down all three proposals. 
Massachusetts abstained from voting at 
Chicago. But when John E. Powers, presi- 
dent of the senate, got back to Boston, he 
took the position that the three ought to be 
submitted and killed. As a result the pro- 
posed Court of the Union was rejected and 
the other two died in committee. 
GOVERNOR VETOED BILLS IN NEBRASKA 


Nebraska had a unique record. Its one- 
house legislature approved the amendment 
to let States control changes in the Consti- 
tution and to set aside the Tennessee re- 
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apportionment decision. But the Demo- 
cratic Governor vetoed the action. 
Missouri, which approved two of the pro- 
posals, rejected the Court of the Union idea. 
There are 13 States in which the legis- 
tures have given final approval to at least 


1 of the 3 proposals—14 if you count 
Nebraska. 
The 13 are: Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, 


Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, 
Washington and Wyoming. 

The total would rise to 15 if Utah and 
Nebraska were added. Utah approved the 
one about changing the Constitution and 
the one upsetting the apportionment de- 
cision. But because they are not worded 
exactly as are the ones approved in other 
States, there is some question whether Con- 
gress would have to accept the Utah resolu- 
tion. 

The 12 States where the dual sovereignty 
committee hopes to have more successes this 
year, but where stronger resistance is ex- 
pected are: South Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Iowa, Connecticut, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Alabama, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Vermont. In Wisconsin, once the 
“test tube“ of the La Follette Progressive 
movement, the lower house gave its approval 
to the 50-man super court and to the pro- 
posal to let State legislatures control con- 
stitutional amendments. 

Although the sponsors of the three con- 
stitutional changes steer clear of any men- 
tion of the school integration decision of 
1954 or other civil rights issues, they do not 
hesitate to point out some of the economic 
questions on which they believe the Supreme 
Court has “legislated” through its decisions. 


LIST WAYS COURT CENTRALIZES POWER 


They do not say that if the States get more 
power to amend the Constitution without 
veto from Congress that they will wipe out 
any of the decisions. But they do list the 
following as examples of decisions by which 
the Supreme Court gave the Federal Goy- 
ernment more power: Unemployment insur- 
ance, with employers providing funds; old 
age pensions taxing both employer and em- 
ployee; regulation of labor relations; regula- 
tion of tobacco grading; minimum wages and 
maximum hours; workers required to join 
unions in order to hold jobs; employers re- 
quired to negotiate with unions; States for- 
bidden to prosecute for sedition because the 
Federal Government has preempted that 
field; States forbidden to discharge school- 
teachers who use the fifth amendment to 
keep from answering questions about Com- 
munist actively; and permitting Federal 
judges to hear suits over apportionment of 
districts for State legislatures. 

In his denunciation of the dual sovereignty 
committee’s campaign, Yale’s Professor Black 
brushes aside the proposal for a 50-man 
su) as “so patently absurd,” that it 
will sink without trace. 

His judgment seems to be upheld by the 
reluctance of legislatures to approve it and 
by the one-vote margin which carried it in 
Chicago. 

As to the proposal to set aside the Tennes- 
see reapportionment decision, Black’s posi- 
tion is that that is a special subject and its 
adoption, whether wise or unwise, would not 
“affect the Federal power or the whole shape 
of the Union.” 

Such is not the case with the plan to let 
34 States dictate the submission of a consti- 
tutional amendment without congressional 
vote. The adoption of that proposal would, 
said Black, “effect a constitutional change 
of higher order of importance than any since 
1787—if one excepts the de facto change im- 
plicit in the result of the Civil War.” 

That constitutional amendment, Black 
said, would permit a proportion of the Amer- 
ican people no greater than that which voted 
for Landon in 1936 to impose upon the rest 
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of the country any alteration whatever in the 
Constitution. 

The alteration could be brought about by 
people who reside in “overrepresented leg- 
islative districts. The amendment would let 
the legislatures of 34 of the least populous 
States, containing less than 40 percent of the 
amg population, change the Constitu- 

on. 


BIG CHANGES—IF 15 PERCENT WANT THEM 


Because even those people aren't properly 
represented in their legislatures, Black said, 
15 percent of the Nation’s population could 
do such things as repeal the income tax, 
change the Presidency to a Committee of 
Three, hobble the treatymaking power of the 
Chief Executive through such devices as the 
Bricker amendment, make Federal judges 
elective, make Catholics ineligible for office 
and move the Capital to Topeka. 

The present provisions of article V, the 
amending article, Black said, provide for 
a national debate on proposals to change 
the Constitution. That is because the pro- 
posed change has to be approved by the na- 
tional House and Senate before being sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification. 

But under the committee’s plan, all de- 
bate on constitutional changes would take 
place in State capitals without seeking a 
“national consensus.” 

The only role Congress would play in the 
amending procedure would be that of send- 
ing the proposed change back to the States 
25 ratification after 34 States has presented 
it. 

The Court of the Union, which seems to 
have so little chance, would be a 50-member 
body, with a chief justice from each high 
State court. It would go into action only 
if five States, which do not border each 
other, make complaint against a Supreme 
Court decision within 2 years after it is 
handed down. 

The restriction against action by neigh- 
boring States is presumed to be for the pur- 
pose of discouraging sectional action. 

Three-fourths of the 50 judges would con- 
stitute a court quorum. But in order to set 
aside a decision of the Supreme Court, 26 of 
the State judges would have to agree. Its 
chief function would be to decide whether 
or not the Constitution actually gave the 
Supreme Court jurisdiction to make the 
ruling to which five States had objected. 

The proposed amendment would require 
that Congress house the new court and pro- 
vide money for its operation. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, May 6, 1963] 

MANEUVER FOR ORAL ROLLCALL SUCCESSFUL— 
How Woop Gort PROPOSAL THROUGH THE 
House 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL—On a miserable, rainy, 
windy, and cold evening in Springfield, there 
came bounding down the steps of the State 
Capitol a man whose obvious high spirits 
seemed completely untouched by the damp- 
ness. 

“I'm going to celebrate,” chortled silver- 
haired State Representative Warren Wood, 
Republican, of Plainfield, four-time Speaker 
of the House. 

Wood, by shrewd political maneuving that 
day, March 5, 1963, had pushed through the 
House by a one-vote margin his controversial 
States rights proposal which would enable 
State legislatures to bypass Congress in 
amending the Constitution. 

Fearing a possible countermove by Demo- 
crats to reconsider the vote, Wood had gone 
back to the speaker of the house’s office, to 
make sure the resolution was mailed off to 
Washington. 

Both parties had fought roughly over the 
resolution. Democrats were out to kill it, 
There were unconfirmed reports that or- 
ders to do so had come from the White House. 

The resolution had won approval in the 
heavily Republican senate the previous 
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month, and was sent to the house on Valen- 
tine’s Day. Five days later, Wood made his 
first attempt to pass it. 

He was winning by a vote of 84 to 83 on the 
red and green electrical rollcall board when 
Democrats issued or else” orders to Repre- 
sentative Carl H. Wittmond, Democrat, of 
Brussels, to change his vote from “aye” 
to “no.” 

This would have switched the score to 84 to 
a 5 the resolution and it would have 

Wood asked and received postponement 
of consideration. 

Wood then regrouped his forces and waited. 
On March 5 he was ready. He proposed an 
unusual tactic—an oral rollcall rather than 
voting on the electrical scoreboard. He 
hoped it would confuse Democrats. 

Wood had a comfortable lead until Demo- 
crats, led by Representative Paul Elward 
(Democrat, of Chicago), demanded verifica- 
tion of votes in order to smoke out Demo- 
crats who sided in principle with Wood and 
were going to show it by not voting. 

Wood’s comfortable margin began to di- 
minish. These Democrats were whipped into 
line: Dave Glenn, of Greenup, Allen Lucas, 
of Springfield, Leo Pfeffer, of Seymour, Sam 
Homano, of Chicago and Wittmond. 

Two sometime Republicans, Peter J. Miller 
and Walter (Babe) McAvoy, both of Chicago, 
took a walk and did not vote. 

Representative Robert Craig, of Indiaola, 
the only Democrat who had voted for the res- 
olution when it was first considered, also 
took a walk. 

It was Wood’s maneuver for an oral rollcall 
that saved the day for him. Startled Demo- 
crats worked hard to pin down nonvoters, but 
their tally was bad. 

Representative Paul Ceasar, Democrat, of 
Chicago, didn’t vote, but Elward and Repre- 
sentative John Touhy, Chicago, Democratic 
whip who helped in the roundup, did not 
realize this in time. If Ceasar had voted, 
the count would have stood at 81 to 81, and 
the resolution would have died. 

A spectator watching the Wood victory 
said, “It did my rightwing heart good.” 

Negro lawmakers in both parties voted 
against the resolution, arguing that it would 
be a boon to the segregated South and a 
slap at the U.S. Supreme Court for its civil 
rights decisions on integration. 

Wood denied this, arguing that he only 
wanted to preserve “dual sovereignty.” 

“The official motto of Illinois is ‘National 
Union and State Sovereignty,'” he said. 
“Tf we can't retain the American system of 
dual sovereignty, then all power is going 
to wind up in W: * 

Two other Wood resolutions aimed at curb- 
ing the alleged invasion of States rights by 
the U.S. Supreme Court are pending in the 
house. These are proposals for a Court of 
the Union—the supercourt that could over- 
rule the Supreme Court—and an amendment 
that would prevent Federal intervention in 
reapportionment of State legislatures. 

The latter has passed the Senate, where 
Republicans are in control. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with an amendment: 

H.R. 5207. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize 
additional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 178). 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

Edmond T. Daly, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be associate judge of the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions; 

Orman W. Ketcham, of Maryland, to be 
associate Judge of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia; and 

Richard R. Atkinson, for reappointment as 
a member of the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency. 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MONRONEY, by unanimous con- 
sent, introduced a bill (S. 1546) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease certain deposits of minerals in the 
bed of the Red River in Oklahoma, which 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Monroney 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON NATIONAL SECURITY 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 42) estab- 
lishing the Joint Committee on National 
Security Affairs, which, by unanimous 
consent, was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Houmpurey, which appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


STUDY TO DETERMINE WHETHER 
THE HOLDING BY A MEMBER OF 
THE SENATE OF A COMMISSION 
AS A RESERVE MEMBER OF ANY 
OF THE ARMED FORCES IS IN- 
COMPATIBLE WITH HIS OFFICE 
AS SENATOR 


Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself and 
Mr. THURMOND) submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 142) to make inquiry whether 
the holding by a Member of the Senate 
of a Commission as a Reserve member of 
any of the Armed Forces is incompatible 
with his office as Senator, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. GOLDWATER, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


LEASE OF CERTAIN DEPOSITS OF 
MINERALS IN BED OF RED RIVER, 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to lease certain deposits of 
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minerals in the bed of the Red River in 
Oklahoma. 

The purpose of this act is to clarify 
the status of the bed of the Red River 
in relation to the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920, as amended and sup- 
plemented, including but not limited to, 
the act of August 7, 1947. 

In 1890, the territory that is now Okla- 
homa was Officially designated to be ag- 
ricultural land. The Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920, which gave the Secretary 
of the Interior the authority to lease 
Federal land under certain conditions, 
did not include such land previously des- 
ignated as agricultural, according to a 
Supreme Court case in 1922. 

There has been considerable litigation 
since 1922 involving the bed of the Red 
River. However, the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to execute 
leases under the Mineral Leasing Act has 
not been made clear. 

This bill would merely clarify that 
the bed of the Red River from the 98th 
meridian west to the Texas border, ap- 
proximately two-fifths of the southern 
Oklahoma-Texas border, is under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 as amended 
and supplemented, allowing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Mineral Leasing Act, to 
lease portions of the bed of the Red 
River to private persons or corporations 
on the basis of competitive bidding. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1546) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to lease cer- 
tain deposits of minerals in the bed of 
the Red River in Oklahoma, introduced 
by Mr. Monroney, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 
(41 Stat. 437), as amended and supple- 
mented, in without limitation the 
Act of August 7, 1947 (61 Stat. 913), is ex- 
tended to deposits of minerals that are sub- 
ject to the Mineral Act as hereto- 
fore or hereafter amended or supplemented, 
which ts are owned by the United 
States and are located in the part of the bed 
of the Red River which lies west of the 98th 
meridian in the State of Oklahoma. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall not apply to any 
deposits of minerals held by the United 
States in trust for Indians. 


NEED FOR A JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit, and send to the desk, for ap- 
propriate reference, a concurrent resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of a 
Joint Committee on National Security 
Affairs. I ask unanimous consent that 
the concurrent resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 


May 15 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
proposed joint committee would be em- 
powered “to make a continuous study 
and investigation of all matters pertain- 
ing to national defense, foreign policy, 
and national security”—including, under 
this last term, the areas of “intelli- 
gence”—the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy—“defense policy, nuclear develop- 
ment, and disarmament.” 

Let me make clear at the outset that 
the proposed joint committee, although 
drawing on the membership and the 
talent of several standing committees in 
both Houses of Congress, would in no way 
infringe on the legislative responsibilities 
or the jurisdiction of these or any other 
standing committees. My proposal is to 
create in the legislative branch a com- 
mittee which would be the counterpart— 
in terms of its comprehensive interests— 
of the National Security Council in the 
executive branch. Its formal authority, 
like that of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, would be consultative only. But I 
hope it would provide the type of com- 
prehensive and inclusive analysis of na- 
tional security policy that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee provides in the field of 
economics and government. 

The Joint Committee on National Se- 
curity Affairs would not have legislative 
responsibilities infringing on the pre- 
rogatives of its parent committees—the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the respective Committees on Armed 
Services, and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. By providing the type 
of comprehensive review of all facets of 
national security policy, the joint com- 
mittee would assist these standing legis- 
lative committees in reaching the type of 
informed and independent judgments 
that can only strengthen their respective 
roles in the formulation of national se- 
curity policy. 

Mr. President, there is a clear need 
for a committee representing the House 
and Senate and both political parties to 
advise the Congress and the executive 
departments on the broad questions of 
national security and to make specific 
recommendations to the appropriate 
standing committees. If Congress de- 
sires to remain a respected and effective 
participant in the process of formulating 
such policy, we must begin to approach 
these matters in the same comprehensive 
fashion that the executive branch does. 

Such questions as international rela- 
tions, defense policy, intelligence activi- 
ties, nuclear development, arms control 
and disarmament, foreign assistance, and 
weapons development are closely inter- 
related means whereby the United States 
seeks to achieve specific national security 
ends. For example, we should never fall 
into the trap of considering weapons and 
nuclear development as policies opposed 
to those for achieving arms control and 
disarmament. Each one represents a 
particular facet of the total policy de- 
signed ultimately to protect the national 
security of this country in the most ef- 
fective manner. Arbitrarily to consider 
each facet without reference to other 
related areas of national security policy 
is to weaken dangerously the ability of 
Congress to assume a forceful and re- 
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sponsible role in the formulation of the 
policies themselves. 

A Joint Committee on National Se- 
curity Affairs certainly is no panacea for 
our problems. Structural innovations 
alone will not solve any basic flaws in our 
judgment of these critical decisions or 
our determination to see them through 
to a successful conclusion. But. given 
the fundamental health of American 
democracy, which is incontestable, it 
seems imperative that the Congress have 
the machinery to translate this asset into 
smoothly formulated, effective policies. 
A Joint Committee on National Security 
Affairs could be an important nonpar- 
tisan step in this direction. Properly 
conceived and properly implemented, it 
would contribute to an integrated ap- 
proach to problems which strain to the 
limits the present committee structure. 

An important function of the proposed 
joint committee is that of congressional 
surveillance and coordination of the in- 
telligence agencies and instrumentalities 
of the executive branch. It could serve 
as the watchdog committee of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

The members of the Foreign Relations 
and Foreign Affairs Committees, the 
Armed Services Committees, and the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
would bring a wealth of information and 
a definite perspective to the work of the 
Joint Committee on National Security 
Affairs, I believe we should provide a 
forum whereby these respective experi- 
ences and backgrounds can be used con- 
structively in the analysis and formation 
of policy. Lacking this central forum, it 
is often difficult for the members of these 
respective committees to engage in such 
constructive and cooperative enterprises, 
It is quite natural and desirable that the 
Armed Services Committee should view 
questions of force levels and weapons de- 
velopment from a different perspective 
than does the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee considers a proposed test-ban 
treaty in terms of technical and scientific 
problems; the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee tends to consider such a treaty 
from the standpoint of the basic diplo- 
matic posture of the United States. 
Each perspective is valid; each contribu- 
tion is needed. 

But at some juncture in the considera- 
tion of these and similar questions, Con- 
gress should have the means to attempt 
to reach an integrated opinion that 
utilizes the knowledge achieved by these 
separate committees. Too often we tend 
to consider these committees as com- 
peting centers of power, seeking to exer- 
cise a determining role in the formation 
of national security policy. To the ex- 
tent that this criticism is valid, we are 
misdirecting valuable intellectual and 
political resources and are weakening 
the overall role assumed by Congress in 
this policy process. Moreover, it seems 
wrong to require a single Cabinet of- 
ficial—such as Secretary Rusk or Secre- 
tary MecNamara—to spend hours giving 
the same testimony to, or answering the 
same questions from, two or more com- 
mittees of each House. 

If used properly, the Joint Committee 
on National Security Affairs would re- 
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duce the workload of the Cabinet Secre- 
taries, while producing information use- 
ful to each of the parent committees of 
Congress. 

Is this such a revolutionary proposal? 
No, Mr. President; there are precedents 
for joint action, or at least joint delibera- 
tion, by the standing committees con- 
cerned with national security policy. 
Members of the 87th Congress will re- 
call the joint consideration last Septem- 
ber, by the Foreign Relations Committee 
and the Armed Services Committee, of 
resolutions designed to help the Presi- 
dent deal with the Cuban situation. 
Neither committee acting separately 
could have handled that urgent matter 
as effectively. The problem then required 
speedy concurrent action by the corre- 
sponding committees in the House of 
Representatives. Had a Joint Commit- 
tee on National Security Affairs been 
in existence at that time, the Congress 
might have spoken with an even more 
impressive voice than it did. 

For another example, let me refer 
briefly to the Senate Disarmament Sub- 
committee as it was originally constituted 
from 1955 to 1958. Under my chairman- 
ship the subcommittee consisted of rep- 
resentatives of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee. This arrangement permitted a 
maximum of intercommittee coordina- 
tion; it was possible to synthesize con- 
flicting opinions, without neglecting any 
relevant consideration. This is precisely 
the advantage which I hope will be 
achieved by the proposed Joint Commit- 
tee on National Security Affairs. An- 
other advantage of the old Disarmament 
Subcommittee came from the fact that 
it had a permanent professional staff 
which contributed significantly to the 
subcommittee’s effectiveness, and if I 
may say so, to its high standing in Con- 
gress. This asset is also written into 
the current proposal; a permanent, in- 
dependent, professional staff is essen- 
tial for the proper working of a Joint 
Committee on National Security Affairs. 

A final example of joint action in the 
field of national security is the Special 
Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program, which was created by the 83d 
Congress, and which performed an out- 
standing service to the Senate. The 
special committee consisted of the entire 
Foreign Relations Committee, together 
with the chairmen and the ranking 
minority members of the Appropriations 
and Armed Services Committees. This 
combination was instrumental in pro- 
ducing a fundamental change in the 
philosophy and practice of the US. 
foreign-aid program. 

Mr. President, I mention this last ex- 
ample to stress a point which is not 
written into the present proposal, but 
which is implied, and which I wish to 
make specific in this analysis. As pres- 
ently conceived, the Joint Committee on 
National Security Affairs would consist 
of 24 Members of both Houses: 5 
each from the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee; 4 each from the 
House and the Senate Armed Services 
Committees; and 3 each from the 
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Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. In 
addition, the minority party would be 
represented by no less than eight mem- 
bers. Implicit in this outline is the 
assumption that the chairmen of the 
three parent standing committees would 
also be members of the Joint Committee. 
Unquestionably, the Joint Committee 
would gain both in stature and authority 
if it could count on the active participa- 
tion of the distinguished chairmen of the 
Foreign Relations, Foreign Affairs, the 
Armed Services, and Joint Atomic 
Energy Committees. 

In an article published in the New 
York Times magazine for April 7, I 
stated: 

A legislative question involving disarma- 
ment and arms control * * * normally 
requires consideration by the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services Committees of the 
Senate and the House and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Joint meetings 
would save the time of Members serving 
on more than one of these committees. 

Second, more standing joint committees 
including Members of both the House and 
the Senate * * * would save time, particu- 
larly toward the end of each congressional 
session, by paving the way to speedier con- 
ference agreements between the Senate and 
the House on controversial issues. 


Timesaving is an important considera- 
tion. Most important of all, however, is 
the question of national security and its 
treatment by the Congress. The prime 
objective of a Joint Committee on Na- 
tional Security Affairs is to undertake 
the most authoritative, efficient, and 
comprehensive examination of our na- 
tional security in each of its manifesta- 
tions. As this subject grows in complex- 
ity, the Congress must keep pace. To 
repeat what I said earlier, a Joint Com- 
mittee on National Security Affairs would 
fill a demonstrated need in the 88th 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this concurrent resolution re- 
main at the desk until Monday next, so 
that other Senators may join as cospon- 
sors if they so desire. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of the 
concurrent resolution be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received: 
and, without objection, the concurrent 
resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and remain 
at the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 42) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That (a) there is 
hereby established a joint congressional 
committee to be known as the Joint Com- 
mittee on National Security Affairs (here- 
inafter referred to as the committee“) to be 
composed of twelve members who are Mem- 
bers of the Senate and twelve members who 
are Members of the House of Representatives. 

(b) (1) Of the members of the commit- 
tee who are Members of the Senate— 

(A) Five shall ^e members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations (of whom 
not less than two shall be from the minority 
party); 

(B) Four shall be members of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services (of whom 
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not less than one shall be from the minority 
party); and 

(C) Three shall be members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy (of whom not 
less than one shall be from the minority 


y). 

(2) Of the members of the committee 
who are Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives— 

(A) Five shall be members of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs (of whom not 
less than two shall be from the minority 
party); 

(B) Four shall be members of the House 
Committee on Armed Services (of whom not 
less than one shall be from the minority 
party); and 

(C) Three shall be members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy (of whom not 
less than one shall be from the minority 
party). 

(c) Members of the committee who are 
Members of the Senate shall be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and mem- 
bers of the committee who are Members of 
the House of Representatives shall be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

(d) Any vacancy in the membership of 
the committee shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original selection, and the 
committee shall elect a chairman from 
among its members. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the function of the 
committee to make a continuous study and 
investigation of all matters pertaining to 
national defense, foreign policy, and na- 
tional security (including intelligence, de- 
fense policy, nuclear development, and dis- 
armament). In fulfilling this function the 
committee shall be authorized to review the 
operations of the respective executive agen- 
cies responsible for the development and 
execution of policies with respect to such 
matters. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall make, from 
time to time, reports to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and the appropri- 
ate committees of Congress concerning the 
results of its studies, together with such 
recommendations as it may deem desirable. 

Sec. 4. The committee or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof is authorized to 
hold such hearings; to sit and act at such 
times and places; to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents; to administer such oaths; 
to take such testimony; to procure such 
printing and binding as it deems advisable. 
The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclu- 
sive, of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
shall apply in case of any failure of any 
witness to comply with any subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of 
this section. 

Sec. 5. The members of the committee 
shall serve without compensation in addi- 
tion to that received for their services as 
Members of Congress, but they shall be re- 
imbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of the duties vested in the committee 
other than expenses in connection with 
meetings of the committee held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during such times as the 
Congress is in session. 

Sec. 6. The committee is authorized, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such clerks, 
experts, consultants, and clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as it deems necessary and 
advisable. The committee is authorized to 
reimburse the members of its staff for travel, 
subsistence, and the other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties vested in the committee other 
than expenses in connection with meetings 
of the committee held in the District of 
Columbia during such times as the Congress 


is in session. The chairmen of the various 
Senate and House committees referred to in 
subsection (b) of the first section of this res- 
olution may assign members of the staffs of 
such committees to serve on the staff of the 
committee, without additional compensa- 
tion, except for the reimbursement of ex- 
penses incurred by such staff members as 
prescribed in this section. 

Sec. 7. The expenses of the committee shall 
be paid one-half from the contingent fund 
of the Senate and one-half from the contin- 
gent fund of the House of Representatives, 
upon vouchers signed by the chairman of the 
committee or by any member of the commit- 
tee duly authorized by the chairman. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate re- 
ported that on today, May 15, 1963, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1227) author- 
izing the Association of Universalist 
Women (a nonprofit corporation in the 
District of Columbia) to consolidate with 
the Alliance of Unitarian Women (a non- 
profit corporation in the State of 
Massachusetts). 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate, 
under the previous order, stand in re- 
cess until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o'clock and 12 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 16, 1963, at 10 o'clock a.m, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 15 (legislative day of 
May 13), 1963: 

The following-named persons to the rank 
indicated in the U.S. Coast Guard: 

US. Coast GUARD 
To be lieutenants 


Wilhelm A. Wulff 
Robert W. Miller 
John M. Wypick 
Robert D. St. Aubyn 


Billy E. Murphy 
George F. Merritt 
Benjamin E. Joyce 
Jarold C. Carlton 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


James L. Haas 

Robert I. Ivans 
William E. Newland 
John A. Blanchard 
Robert A. Wombacher 


Dom Degnon, Jr. 
Marshall H. Shytle 
Ralph O. Moore 
Duane A. Coppock 


To be chief warrant officers, W—4 


Lavine Hubert 
Eugene P. Farley 
Eugene C. Colson 
Harry A. Lessey 

John W. Stamback 
Arloy F. Jensen 
Louie W. Stanley 
Jack D. Rodgers 
Arch “D” Grainger, Jr. 
Artell B. Crowley, Jr. 
Lloyd T. Twiford 
Daniel W. Cluff 
Robert C. Ashdon 
Harry J. Backman 
Morris J. Marshall 
Hugo A. Cruz 
William E. Hughes 
Joseph L. Richardson 
Norman R. Hundwin 
John T. Mears, Jr. 


George D. Doll 
Robert C. Sykes 
Charles I. Carpenter 
Jack S. Breschini 
Ernest T. Bittman 
Julian R. Sherman 
Leo V. Walsh, Jr. 
Adrian Fulcher 
Shelbert P. Creech 
George J. McKinlock 
David A. Smith 
Walter S. Yeargain 
Frederick D. Mann 
James W. Berry 
William F. Brock 
Doily Fulcher 
Robert F. Konrad 
Cornelius A. Johnson 
Palmer F. Guarente 


To be chief warrant officers; W~3 


Richard D. Mellette 
Eugene L. Davis 


Dewey F. Barfield 
Frank J. Diersen 
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Howard Janke 
Fleming C. Walker 
Harry W. Perdue 
Bill M. Aldridge 
Alfred E. Sporl 
Aubrey R. Patten 
Robert Jiudice 
Robert E. Penny 
Frederick J. Alles 
Carl A. Carlson 

Jack K. Halbert 
Melvin G. McCoy 
Richard J. Zwally 
Thomas A. Gauld 
Melvin C. Mize 
Harlan Montgomery 
Roland A. Woodward 
Ernest G. Crispi 
Edward T. Rollins 
Morgan C. Hutto, Jr. 
Paul P. Sherrill 
Charles H. Buckley 
James A. Winslow 
Merle L. Cochran 
Roger G. Stanton 
Thor B. Olson 
Gilbert Shaw 
Stephen T. Watson 
Slavko Stokich 
Donald W. McNaugh- 


ton 
Harry C. Strother, Jr. 
John J. Lencmeyer 
Thomas M. Hall, Jr. 
Robert G. Cameron 
Timothy J. Crowley 


May 15 


Grover C. Newberry 
William F. 
Edwin H. Cornell 
Lawrence A. Taylor 
James Szokolay 
Andrew Yackovetsky 
Richard J. Laflin 
Richard P. McMullen 
Donald R. Myers 
Frederick R. Nicker- 

son 
Clark W. Straus 
Robert E. Bonville 
Robert L. Williams, Jr. 
George G. Bannan 
Neil H. Endsley 
Russell R. Hickman 
Walter W. Hake 
Charles J. J. McGrath 
William T. Morrison, 

Jr. 
Charles O. Franklin 
Arnold S. Knudsen 
Anton J. Foydl, Jr. 
Herman H. Keith 
Charles R. Fowler 
Melvin Midgett 
Clyde S. Delanoy 
Russell H. Stockfieth 
Robert B. Collins 
Wilbur E. Lincoln 
Paul G. Patrinos 
Wilfred E. Cobb, Jr. 
Joseph C. Gimbl 
Wilton A. Hocken- 

b 


erry 
Wilbert D. B. Williams Dallas W. Palmer 


Olos F. Marshall 
Bruce L. Sifford 
Everett J. Matteson 
Earl J. Wesner 
Russell A. Scruggs, Jr. 
John H. Liedke 
Thomas D. Galliher 
John H. Deboe 
William B. Miner 
John F, Minster 
William A. Vasquez 


Cyril L. Fennelly 
David C. Adkins 
Donald W Olson 
Hollis L. Beard 
William F. Queen 
John W Laine 
Andrew J. Brovey 
Robert W. Conway 
James F. Jones 
Robert A. McCarten 
John C. Revels 


Robert C. McClanahan Raymond E. Masker 
To be chief warrant officers, W-2. 


Paul W. Bicking 
Russell L, Holt 
William R. Greene 
James R. Reese 
Jerry R. Cox 
John F. Hevener 
Geoffrey H. Briggs 
John R. Cromwell 
James J. Torpey 
Kenneth J. Sweeney 
Donald R. Karwedsky 
Aloysius P. Seiler 
Oscar B. Hall 
Eugene E. Ockrassa 
Earl F. Moore 
Eugene O. Thorson 
Elmer L. Hicks 
Edwin J. Jonas, Jr. 
Benney B. Bacon 
John R. Scott, Jr. 
Louis J. Grebbien 
James “W” Jay, Jr. 
John R. McMahon 
Robert L. Jacks 
Wallis N. Zimmerman 
Billy Hopper 
Bobbie L. Bentley 
Wayne E. Nunnen- 
kamp 
Allie C. Woodcock 
Edward E. Godlewski 
Edgar L. Parker 
George E. Montfort 
Dale E. McElfresh 
Arthur L. Lucier 
Eugene R. Amlong 
Richard B. Page 
Robert J. Baker 
Arnold Brooks 


Robert T. Gray 
Warren G. Berto 
Henry E. Brunet 
Lysle G. Laussade 
Jamie Smith 
Alston H. White 
Donald K. Byrd 
Delbert F. Summers 
Joseph E. Bruce 
Raymond R. Close 
Frederick F. Drzal 
Daniel M, Wirzburger 
Allen V. Walker, Jr. 
Joe M. Clapp 
John R. Bunn 
Edward H. Monson 
William Jackson 
Frank W. Kurtz 
Raymond W. Nicker- 
son 
Davis Rogers 
Burr K. Vail 
Wray A. Stout 
Wilbur J. Hall, Jr. 
Earle W. Dorr, Jr, 
Clifford E. Reeves 
Elmer Berrish 
Gareth H. Stephenson 
Carl A. Powers 
Loyd B. Reach, Jr. 
Allen W. Craven 
Forrest E. Colbath 
William T. Mack 
Thomas P. Connell 
Jack G. Albert 
Ernest C. Moore III 
Howard H. Holman 
Joe L, Franklin 


To be lieutenant commander 


Edward J. Ard 
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To be lieutenant 
Lawrence R. Montali 
To be lieutenants junior grade 
Richard C. Binzley Theodore E, 
Robert M. Massenburg Karl F. Wassenberg 
Robert G. Rugur 


To be ensigns 


Anthony Reid Adams 

John David Adams 

Leo David Allen 

Nicholas Heath Allen 
David Lewis Andrews 

Kent McFarlane Ballantyne 
Robert Grandal Bates 
William Marshall Baxley 
William Douglas Bechtel 
Roger LeRoy Beving 

Denis Jack Bluett 

James Dennis Boyce 

Dennis James Brady 

David Charles Brostrom 
George Herbert Brown III 
George Jack Buffleben, Jr. 
Robert William Burchell 
Michael Burdian 
Peter Conrad Busick 
Raymond Harold Canada, Jr. 
William Albert Caster 

Kevin Timothy Clancy 
David Joseph Connolly 
Ernst Michael Cummings 
Edward Earl DeMuzzio 
Richard Lee De Vries 
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James Fonda Dewey 
Robert Peter Dickenson 
Andrew Franklin Durkee, Jr. 
Kurt Louis Elste 

Robert Emmett Fenton 
Thomas Daniel Fisher 
James Wilson Fry, Jr. 
Forrest Fred Furaus, Jr. 
Howard Bernard Gehring 
Gill Reves Goodman 

John William Greason 
Michael Edward Greene 
Charles Everett Haas 
James Campbell Haldeman 
Jeffrey Dean Hartman 
Roger William Hassard 
Ray Albert Heller 

Richard James Heym 
Wayne Kenneth Hodsden 
Joseph Henry Hughes III 
Michael Joseph Jacobs 
Arthur Elliot Katz 

Nelson Herbert Keeler, Jr. 
Virgil Francis Keith, Jr. 
Nelson Wayne KoscheskKi, Jr. 
Robert LeRoy Kuhnle 
James John Lantry 

Robert Edward Leggett 
John Edward Lindak 
Ronald Otis MacFee 

David Terrence Machamer 
Robert Allen Major 

James Francis McCahill, Jr. 
Karl Warren Mirmak 
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Carl Richard Mockler 
William Albert Monson 


James Aloysius Murray, Jr. 
Dan Allen Nauman 

Harry Donald Nelson 
Philip Randall North 
Harvey Francis Orr 

Rudy Kahl Peschel 

Paul David Pierce 

Robert Matthew Pochman 
Stephen Joseph Ratey, Jr. 
Karl Lawrence Reichelt 
Billy Wayne Richardson 
Arthur Bishop Shepard 
Daniel Kane Shorey 

Jan Forest Smith 

Warren Dean Snider 

John Joseph Soltys 

Dana Wellman Starkweather 
Michael Peter Studley 
Harry Toshiyuki Suzuki 
Barham Foster Thomson III 
Murray John Towle 
Stephen Terry Ulmer 
Robert Lawrence Vence, Jr. 
William Burns Waff 
Richard Andrew Walsh 
James LeRoy Webster 
Gerald Francis Woolever 
John Richard Yetke, Jr. 
David Allen Young 

David Reynolds Zwick 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The 39th Anniversary of FBI Director 
Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I pointed out to the Members 
of the House that the following day, 
May 10, 1963, marked the 39th anniver- 
sary date of the appointment of John 
Edgar Hoover as Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

No man in the history of this great 
Nation has enjoyed a greater reputa- 
tion for integrity and devotion to public 
service than Mr. Hoover. His continued 
service, and reappointment by the suc- 
cessive Attorneys General since 1924, 
regardless of their political affiliation, 
amply demonstrates the high regard in 
which Mr. Hoover has been held over 
the years. 

Moreover, his active, objective, and 
devoted service in today’s operation of 
the FBI continues to reflect his enthu- 
siastic and vigorous capabilities to re- 
main at the helm of the Bureau for years 
to come. 

The FBI stands second to none as an 
efficient organization of outstanding men 
and women who are dedicated to public 
service in enforcement of laws relating 
to Federal crimes, as well as protecting 
the national security and the future of 
America. 

The reputation of the Bureau stands 
as a living monument to the man who is 


responsible for that very reputation— 
J. Edgar Hoover—America’s man of 
integrity. 


Salute to the Emerson Public Library of 
Emerson, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, an in- 
formed people can do much to advance 
the cause of freedom. One of our in- 
stitutions, the public libraries, is making 
great efforts in achieving that goal. 

I should like to salute the Emerson 
Public Library, of Emerson, N.J., one of 
our fine libraries, on the occasion of 
their having received an honorable 
mention award of $1,500 from among 
97 libraries in competition for a 1963 
Book-of-the-Month Award to small pub- 
lic libraries. 

This award, in recognition of meeting 
the high criteria of the American Li- 
brary Association, cites the Emerson 
Public Library for providing more and 
better library services. The Emerson 
Library is the first in New Jersey to 
receive this honor since the award was 
established on a national basis. 

By being selected as one of the 10 
outstanding public libraries in the Na- 
tion, not only the community but the 
entire State of New Jersey is enriched 
by this demonstration of library leader- 
ship. I am mindful too of the whole- 
hearted support of the citizens and 


leaders of Emerson who contributed 
their time and talents to the success of 
this activity. 

This fine achievement sows the seeds 
for future honors and should be an in- 
spiration to all small public libraries 
throughout the State. 


Mrs. Elmo T. Nostrand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
scourge of cancer is a problem that has 
deeply affected every member of this 
Nation. Its eradication is the goal of 
everyone. However, some people have 
dedicated more time to the eradication 
of this disease than others. These peo- 
ple, I maintain, should be given recogni- 
tion of the highest honor. Such a per- 
son is Mrs. Elmo T. Nostrand, 17 Fair- 
view Road, Farmingdale, Long Island, 
N.Y., who for 15 years has given of her- 
self unsparingly as a volunteer worker 
for the American Cancer Society. Over 
the years, she has held every position in 
the Nassau County Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, and recently she 
was honored by the American Cancer 
Society when they presented her their 
scroll for distinguished service. Because 
I believe in the importance of the work 
that this good lady, with her many oth- 
er thousands of associates are doing, it 
is my pleasure to honor her by reciting 
her achievements in the RECORD. 
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On March 21, 1963, Mrs. Nostrand was 
awarded the American Cancer Society 
Bronze Medal for Distinguished Service 
in Cancer Control. There were 13 such 
awards given in the United States by the 
national board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society—only three to 
women—one woman from Philadelphia, 
one from New York, and Mrs. Nostrand. 
She is today vice president of the Nassau 
division of the American Cancer Society 
and chairman of their volunteer activ- 
ities for the district. 

Mrs. Nostrand has been active as a 
volunteer with the Nassau division of the 
American Cancer Society for 15 years, 
serving in all volunteer capacities from 
village crusade block worker and village 
crusade chairman to her present posi- 
tions as a member of the division board 
of directors, vice president of the Nassau 
division, member of the executive com- 
mittee, and chairman of volunteer activi- 
ties for the Nassau division. 

Mrs. Nostrand has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the society through 
the development of a volunteer organi- 
zation and local cancer units which con- 
duct the year-round education, patient 
service programs, and the annual Cancer 
Crusade. 

She has also developed a year-round 
training program for volunteers in all 
phases of the society’s work. 

In November of 1960, Mrs. Nostrand 
was one of seven volunteers in the United 
States chosen by the national office of 
the American Cancer Society to partici- 
pate ir. a 1-week special conference held 
in Williamsburg, Va. This committee of 
seven, along with members of the na- 
tional staff, studied all phases of volun- 
teer activity in the society. 

Mrs. Nostrand was the recipient of the 
1960 Long Island Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Club Exceptional Volun- 
teer Service Award in honor of her out- 
standing achievements and dedication to 
the Nassau division of the American 
Cancer Society. 

Mrs. Nostrand has put in over 500 
hours each year in volunteer activities. 


Elkton (Va.) Jaycees Encourage Student 
Interest in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, I had the pleasure of a visit from 
Barry Hensley, a student at Elkton 
(Va.) High School, who was selected by 
the school faculty to spend a day at the 
Capitol observing the legislative process. 

Young Mr. Hensley visited a commit- 
tee session with me, accompanied me to 
the Pentagon, and then returned to 
spend most of the afternoon in the 
House galleries, observing the proceed- 
ings on the floor. 

Barry was the first Elkton student 
selected to participate in a new program 
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of the Elkton Jaycees, and the hope is 
that other young people from Elkton 
will have opportunity to come to Wash- 
ington in this program to spend a day 
with their Representative in Congress. 

Escorting Barry yesterday was Mr. 
Norman Workman, State director of the 
Elkton Jaycees. Mr. Workman, as well 
as Herbert Baugher, president, and 
other officers of the Elkton Jaycees, are 
to be complimented on the development 
of this fine program for training in citi- 
zenship. It is just one more example of 
the enthusiasm and energy to be found 
in the Jaycee movement for any proj- 
ect contributing to community better- 
ment or civic awareness. 

Young citizens such as Barry soon will 
acquire shares in the responsibility for 
carrying forward our representative 
form of government, and it seems par- 
ticularly fitting that as many of them 
as possible be afforded an opportunity to 
observe firsthand how representative 
government functions. 

The system is not faultless, we know, 
but improvements have a direct relation- 
ship to the breadth of public concern 
for the effectiveness of a mechanism 
which remains the best hope of repre- 
sentative, monoppressive government. 
It is to the Barry Hensleys that we must 
look for the maintenance and advance- 
ment of the principles of individual 
freedom on which our governmental 
structure is based, and I salute the Elk- 
ton Jaycees on the inauguration of this 
program for student observation of the 
Congress. 


The Wheat Referendum—Farmers To 
Make Free Choice, and This Will Be 
Final 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional wheat referendum will be held 
next Tuesday, May 21. Farmers then 
will be making a very important decision. 
They will cast their ballots in a free and 
democratic election to determine the level 
of wheat prices in 1964. 

If 66%4 percent of the wheat farmers 
vote “yes” the 1964 price for the greater 
part of their production will be $2 a 
bushel. If they vote “no” there will be 
no restriction on production, surpluses 
will build up again, and the support price 
will be only $1.25 a bushel—and that only 
for those who abide by their acreage al- 
lotments. Those who do not stay within 
their planting allocations will have no 
price protection at all. With a “no” 
vote and no effective production adjust- 
ment, supplies would be such that, farm 
economists predict, the market price for 
wheat may drop as low as $1 a bushel. 

Last year we passed a bill which gave 
farmers the opportunity to decide the 
kind of program—and, therefore, the 
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price levels—which they will operate un- 
der for the 1964 crop of wheat. 

This law was sponsored and supported 
by Members of the Congress who are 
dedicated to the proposition that farm- 
ers are entitled to a fair level of income 
along with others of our citizens. 

Those out of the Congress who oppose 
our efforts to assure reasonable and 
stable income for wheat farmers, in a 

program that also forestalls production 
of wasteful and costly surpluses, have 
created considerable confusion about the 
Congress changing that basic law. 

Wheat farmers are being told that if 
they vote down the present program, 
the Congress will pass a new pie-in-the- 
sky type of wheat program for the 1964 
crop. This is pure demagogery. I 
hope that no wheat producer will be mis- 
led. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to give the 
House an example of what happened 
under very similar circumstances in the 
most important crop grown in my home 
State tobacco. 

On that occasion, in 1938, tobacco 
growers in the Flue-cured belt decided 
they did not need marketing quotas any 
more. Not a majority of them but 
enough voted “no” so that marketing 
quotas were defeated for the 1939 crop. 

The resulting overproduction—plus the 
withdrawal of the British buyers because 
of impending war in Europe—resulted in 
just one thing: the market collapsed. 
Things got so bad that in the two Caro- 
linas, where the crop was still to be sold, 
the markets were closed entirely by the 
respective Governors. 

Congress took the position that, de- 
spite the fact that the tobacco farmers 
had voted their own ruin, they had made 
their own free choice, and the Congress 
did not interfere with the will of the pro- 
ducers. 

A referendum was subsequently sched- 
uled to determine marketing quotas for 
the 1940 crop. When this time came, 
growers knew then for certain what they 
wanted—and so did everybody else. Even 
businessmen in parts of the Carolinas 
took out paid newspaper space and 
bought radio time to urge a “yes” vote. 

The growers did vote “yes’—90 per- 
cent of them. And in every referendum 
since that time Flue-cured tobacco grow- 
ers have voted overwhelmingly for mar- 
keting quotas with price protection. 
They have not made the same mistake 
twice. 

Wheatgrowers never have voted down 
marketing quotas. 

The choice they have on May 21 is 
exactly the same one they have had in 
every previous referendum—marketing 
quotas with a relatively high level of 
price supports, or no quotas and price 
supports at 50 percent of parity to co- 
operators who plant within their acreage 
allotments. 

Propaganda that the new law estab- 
lishes quotas in bushels is untrue. Quo- 
tas are on an acreage basis, as they 
always have been. 

Bushels are used only to compute the 
producer’s eligibility for the $2 price sup- 
port—exactly as they are used to com- 
pute payments for farmers under the 
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voluntary wheat and feed grains pro- 
grams in effect in 1963. 

This is in fact the most nonrestrictive 
quota law the Congress ever has written. 
It will give wheat farmers a choice—at 
their own option—whether to plant 
wheat or feed grains on their wheat acre- 
age, or wheat on their feed grain acre- 
age. No other quota program in history 
has provided such freedom of choice. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my policy in 
the past never to tell a farmer how he 
ought to vote in a program referendum, 
and this is my policy today. However, 
as chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, I do feel a responsibility to 
see that wheat farmers are not misled by 
demagogery. 

Regardless of how the farmers may 
vote on May 21, the law has been passed 
and the die is cast for the 1964 crop of 
wheat. A “no” vote in the referendum 
will destroy the price protection for the 
1964 crop and the income of wheat farm- 
ers will fall to bankruptcy levels. 

There is no plan to write a new wheat 
law for the 1964 crop. No one has come 
forward with a better program than that 
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now being presented in the referendum. 
The Congress has met its responsibility 
to wheat farmers. The determination 
on the level of 1964 wheat production and 
prices now is entirely in the hands of the 
farmers themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor no Government 
controls as such, on agriculture. I do 
approve of the Government providing 
the machinery which farmers may 
use, at their own election, to hold 
their production in line with market re- 
quirements, as industry adjusts its out- 
put to market demands. I favor Gov- 
ernment price stabilization programs for 
food and fiber only where farmers ap- 
prove and are willing to cooperate in 
such production adjustments programs 
as will prevent market gluts, the piling 
up of surpluses and large costs to tax- 
payers. Farm programs of the last 30 
years have proved that when farmers re- 
ceive reasonable income the efficiency of 
agriculture increases by leaps and 
bounds, so that today Americans are 
the best fed people the world over and 
they pay a smaller part of their income 
for food than any other people anywhere. 
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Missouri’s Sixth District Legislative Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
completed tabulation of the returns in 
my annual legislative questionnaire poll 
of the Sixth Congressional District of 
Missouri and a majority of my constitu- 
ents who returned questionnaires indi- 
cated they believed deficit spending by 
the Federal Government should be ended 
before tax reductions are made. 

Proposals providing medical care to 
aged through the social security pro- 
gram and general Federal assistance to 
public schools were opposed by most of 
the persons who responded. 

Approximately 38,000 questionnaires 
were sent out and more than 6,100, or 
about 16 percent, were returned. 

The results follow: 


[In percent] 
Questions Yes | No |opin- 
ion 
1. Medicare: Do you favor bill to provide part payment of hospital costs for persons over 65, but no doctors’ bill, — increase in social security? 32 65 3 
pI Re TAT E EEA A 76 19 5 


Tax cut: Do er believe deficit spending by Federal Government should be ended before tax reductions are m 


3. Foreign aid: Do you favor— 
(a) Aid programs similar to those in the past n-ne nan nn nnn nen nnn w nnn nn en anne enna nnn anna nena nnenneweenenennecenne yy ened Fert 
(b) Aid to allies but no assistance to neutral nations? Py En; 22 
(o) No foreign aid at al. eee 1 eS Beas 
4. Aid to education: Do you favor bill to provide Federal grants for school construction and increased teachers’ salaries?_ 37 60 3 
5. Urban affairs: Do you favor bill to provide new Cabinet-level Department of Urban Affairs and Housing? 20 69 ll 
6. Domestic Peace Corps: Do you favor bill to establish group whose volunteer members would perform services in United States similar to those now 
performed overseas by Peace Corps rr 38 55 7 
7. Farm legislation: Generally speaking, which of these courses do you believe farm legislation should take: 
(a) Continue present programs for basic commodities under which price supports and mandatory acreage allotments are provided ifapproved by 34 
of farmers voting in redetoni TTT T E E A a e ̃ . . een 8 
(b) 2 price supports and acreage allotments for basic crops, substituting system of land retirement payments for farmers who wish to par- 
: P A ̃ ͤᷣͤ³ ð ͤ . „ 4 —— 20 
(e) Abolish all Federal assistance, acreage allotments, and price supports for basic crops 74444 ũ„ „„ „ „«c„4„ĩ 2 LETTE 
ers to question No. 7 by operating fa 
8 Continue present programs. 899 
Discontinue price supports. 29 |_....- 11 
c) Abolish all aD se 
Answers to 8 No. 7 by nonfarmers; 
ue present programs. e 
2 29 


Con 
) Discontinue price supports 
8 Abolish all Federal — — 


Keith Covelle Retires From Okmulgee 
Tech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask permission at this time to express 
my personal appreciation and the 
thanks of thousands to a friend and 
fellow Oklahoman who has recently an- 
nounced his retirement after devoting 
the major part of his life as an educa- 
tor and administrator. 

This man has contributed more to the 
field of technical and industrial educa- 
tion than perhaps any other person in 
the Nation. 

Anyone who follows the great work 
being carried on today in technical and 
industrial education knows that I am 


speaking of Keith Covelle, who will 
shortly retire as director of Oklahoma 
State Tech at Okmulgee. 

For the past 17 years—from the in- 
ception of Okmulgee Tech—Keith Co- 
velle has been its guiding hand as di- 
rector, principal educator, and tireless 
ambassador of good will. 

Keith Covelle has spent nearly half 
a century stressing the great need and 
importance of developing the trade and 
technical skills of our citizens. 

His deep conviction that every man 
should be trained to be a productive citi- 
zen has been proven true in the great 
work being carried on at Okmulgee 
Tech—and every member of our society 
has been the direct beneficiary of this 
conviction. 

In 1946, Keith Covelle left his position 
as vocational specialist at Oklahoma 
State University at Stillwater to inaugu- 
rate his ideas at Okmulgee Tech. He 
acquired the Army’s old Glennan Gen- 
eral Hospital at Okmulgee to be used for 
the plant facilities and opened the doors 


to 211 students who enrolled in 11 differ- 
ent trades. 

The overwhelming success of this bold 
venture in a relatively uncharted area 
of education is borne out by the num- 
ber of graduates from Okmulgee Tech 
and the strategic positions these gradu- 
ates occupy in cities and towns through- 
out the United States. 

During the past 17 years of Okmulgee 
Tech's existence, more than 18,000 per- 
sons have learned a trade, business, or 
occupation in the school. This year en- 
rollment is approximately 1,500 and the 
school operates the year around on a 
three-semester plan. 

The success of trade, technical, and 
industrial education, not only at Okmul- 
gee Tech but at other institutions 


‘throughout the Nation, is due in a large 


measure to the personal leadership and 
zeal of Keith Covelle. For his many 
friends, admirers, and former students, 
I express a heartfelt “thank you.” 

I know that Keith Covelle can justi- 
fiably take great personal satisfaction 


standing contribution to society, the en- 
during benefits of which stand as a 
living tribute to him. 


Lotteries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a statement I made 
on the television program, “Congres- 
sional Conference” broadcast over 
WOR-TYV, channel 9, New York, on Sun- 
day, May 12, 1963, concerning the recent 
New Hampshire law legalizing lotteries. 
My statement follows: 


It is difficult to understand how the 
sovereign State of New Hampshire could 
have passed a law legalizing lotteries. The 
scandalous history of lotteries in many of 
our States during the early days of the 
Republic should have stayed the hand of the 
New Hampshire Governor from signing this 
sweepstake bill. That history is replete with 
chicanery, bribery, and plain thievery. 
‘Tickets were forged, races were rigged, and 
proceeds diverted. Officials were corrupted. 
For example, in Louisiana, a New York syndi- 
cate was organized to run the lottery. It 
paid some $40 million for the privilege and 
reaped the staggering reward of $2 bil- 
lion. It accomplished this by bribery and 
all manner and kinds of skulduggery. Scan- 
dals mounted until the sordid business 
became a stench in the nostrils of decent 
citizens and the Louisiana lottery law was 
repealed in 1894. 

Just as Louisiana and other lottery States 
could not prevent syndicates of gamblers 
from muscling in, New Hampshire will not 
be able to stop mobsters and gangsters from 
using this lottery as a feeding ground for 
underworld characters. 

This venture will be patterned on the Irish 
Sweepstakes and will be based on two horse 
races a year. Tickets will cost $3 and a 
winner could collect upward of $200,000 and 
tickets will be sold in State-operated liquor 
stores. ‘There are only about 600,000 resi- 
dents of New Hampshire. If one-half of 
these people bought lottery tickets, there 
would be less than a million dollars to pay 
for the prizes and running expenses, making 
the race hardly worthwhile. New Hampshire, 
therefore, will depend largely on the sale 
of tickets to tourists and out-of-State 
residents. 

New Hampshire fails to reckon with her 
host. There are on the statute books today 
Federal laws passed as a result of the lottery 
scandals which deny the use of the mails to 
further any lottery. These laws make it a 
crime to carry lottery tickets across State 
lines. Newspapers conveying news of the 
lottery sweepstakes cannot be deposited in 
the mails. Federal statutes regarding lot- 
teries are very pervasive. It is illegal to use 
interstate wire communication facilities for 
transmission of bets or betting information 
on penalty of fine or imprisonment. There 
is a similar ban on foreign lotteries such as 
the Irish Sweepstakes. Also, the Postmaster 
General may forbid the payment to a person 
receiving lottery mail or winnings as a 
result. It is also unlawful to broadcast any 
lottery information on radio or television. 
Thus, interstate facilities cannot be legally 
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money to meet an ever-rising budget, out 


ever present. It is wealth at the end of the 
rainbow. It is argued that we have bingo, 
parimutuel horse racing, therefore, why not 
a lottery? It is true we have forms of legai- 
ized gambling, but why widen the oppor- 
tunities any further? What we have is bad 
enough. Why expand the encouragement to 
easy riches, to the will-o’-the-wisp of easy 
money? And why lure racketeers to a new 
legalized form of gambling? New Hamp- 
shire’s example may be followed in other 
States. Rhode Island and Vermont are 
already considering a lottery bill. 

Governor King, of New Hampshire, prom- 
ises honest administration. I tell him that 
it will take a miracle if he can have any 
kind of honest administration of a lottery 
because the opportunities for crookedness 
are so pervasive. 


The Debt Ceiling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, although 
I think that we should retain the re- 
quirement of a ceiling on the national 
debt, I am not convinced that we can 
consider the debt ceiling as such either 
as a valid indicator of the fiscal condition 
of the U.S. Government or as a major 
tool of fiscal policy. True, requiring a 
debt limit can be useful if it focuses the 
public mind on the general problems of 
fiscal policy. 

We must remember, however, that the 
debt ceiling is only a minor part of the 
whole complex fiscal picture. By fo- 
cusing only on it and by making it the 
whole picture, we may well be led to 
promote inflexible policies which could 
cost us very dearly. 

Today’s rapidly changing world dic- 
tates flexibility in fiscal matters and not 
tight inflexibility. Managing the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal problems is a day-to-day 
operation characterized by fluidity. In 
this context setting rigid limits on the 
debt can force the administration to 
deal in fiscal subterfuge. This was most 
graphically demonstrated during the Ei- 
senhower years when the administration 
made such a major issue out of reducing 
the debt that to increase the debt ceiling 
naturally was embarrassing even when 
they needed the money. To get that 
money the administration at times re- 
sorted to devices that circumvented the 
usual appropriation process and the debt 
ceiling. That these devices of subterfuge 
which the Eisenhower administration 
was forced to use were costly is clearly 
illustrated by the figures found on page 
11 of the Legislative Analysis of H.R. 
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6009 by the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute in a paragraph which I now quote 
to you. 

The AEI notes that— 

On several recent occasions these devices 
were specifically used to circumvent the debt 
ceiling. In 1954, for instance, the Commod- 


lion in short-term notes and turned this 
money over to the Treasury. Because it was 


operation was about $10 million. In 
1957 and 1958, during the debt ceiling diffi- 
culties of that period, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association was utilized as a go- 
between to provide cash for the Treasury. 
Fannie Mae borrowed by issuing its own 
notes and the cost of this operation was said 
to have amounted to $24 mil- 
lion more than would have been paid if the 
Treasury had done the borrowing itself. The 
Federal Government used its secondary lines 
of credit and—as a result—paid a higher 
cost for this credit. From time to time, the 
Treasury has also turned some of its gold 
into new money to meet debt ceiling fiscal 
problems. This occurred in 1953 and again 
im early 1958, and can be said to have had 
undesirable effects upon our gold stock. 


This should not be construed as an 
argument for unlimited spending and a 
ceilingless debt. It is simply a case for 
allowing the administration the neces- 
sary flexibility to manage the debt effi- 
ciently and properly in order to get the 
money it needs to keep going. Certainly 
no one is more concerned about the prob- 
lems generated by the debt than I am. 
The service charges on the debt which 
are, after all, the real burden here now 
constitute the second highest item in the 
budget surpassed only by expenditures 
for national defense. This means that 
money which could be spent in the pri- 
vate economy or on useful and needed 
public projects is being drained off into 
servicing the debt. Moreover, the inter- 
est on the Federal debt represents a 
drastic shift in wealth from the lower in- 
come groups to the higher income sec- 
tors of the economy. 

Certainly then, the burden of the debt 
is of great concern to me. However, I 
believe that the proper way for Congress 
to deal with the problems of debt and 
fiscal policy is through the appropria- 
tion process not by clamping costly rigid- 
ity on the national debt. To appropriate 
money for the administration and then 
to force the administration into expen- 
sive subterfuge through debt ceilings is 
downright irresponsible and Congress 
should not do it. 


Congress Must Pass Effective Civil Rights 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD My 


1963 


statement to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, of which I am a member, on the 
important subject of civil rights. The 
statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY Hon. JACOB H. GILBERT, OF NEw 
Yorx, May 8, 1963 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I wish to thank the 
esteemed chairman of our committee for 
scheduling hearings on the numerous legis- 
lative proposals relating to the various as- 
pects of civil rights which are now being 
considered. 

In my recent statement to the general Sub- 
committee on Labor, on the subject of 
equality of opportunity in employment, I 
pointed out that inasmuch as the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was signed 100 years 
ago, it is high time that we proceed, with 
alacrity, to do the job that should have been 
done generations ago. The legislation here 
under consideration is of equal importance, 
and the same urgency for prompt and ef- 
fective action exists. Every vestige of dis- 
crimination based on race, color, religion, 
nation origin, or ancestry, must be com- 
pletely wiped out—and without delay. 

I feel certain that you, my colleagues, are 
sickened, as I am, by the current newspa- 
per headlines and pictures describing the re- 
cent outrage in Alabama. The violation of 
human rights in Alabama is causing grave 
harm to all Americans, and irreparable 
damage to our Nation's prestige on the inter- 
national scene has been inflicted. The 
barbarities committed by Alabama police au- 
thorities against Negro and white demon- 
strators for civil rights, the use of police 
dogs and high pressure fire hoses to sub- 
due schoolchildren as well as adults is in- 
deed a national disgrace. The jailing and 
placing in detention homes of many hun- 
dreds of teenagers and even younger school- 
children because they are merely demanding 
their birthright of freedom must bring a 
blush of shame to the cheek of every right- 
thinking American. 

All these disgraceful and inhuman pro- 
ceedings are now front-page news in Europe, 
and we may be sure that they are being 
played up in Africa and Asia. We can be cer- 
tain that the Communists will capitalize on 
these latest sins against our Negro citizens; 
what powerful propaganda we are furnishing 
them. We must remember that the United 
States is the most thoroughly reported coun- 
try in the world, and to the world we have 
proclaimed and professed to have high stand- 
ards of equal opportunity and treatment for 
all our citizens. When those abroad see these 
horrible pictures, how incongruous and how 
inconsistent our efforts to promote the demo- 
cratic ideal must seem; how deceptive they 
must consider us when we ask the new 
emerging nations to emulate us and our form 
of government. 

We must recognize that a revolution is 
underway throughout our country; every 
large city is fearful of the increasing racial 
tensions now prevalent. We can no longer 
close our eyes and hope that the trouble will 
go away; it will not. Negroes and other 
minority groups have reached the end of 
their patience over the insurmountable bar- 
riers which still keep their lives segregated 
and submerged; which prevent their obtain- 
ing jobs, promotions, decent housing, and 
education. They are tired of the degreda- 
tions to which they have been subjected for 
so long. They are now demanding the full 
equality and freedom guaranteed them un- 
der our Constitution, and they mean to have 
them. 

My bills, H.R. 187, H.R. 5603, H.R. 5604, and 
H.R. 185 are before our committee now. H.R. 
187 provides for the better assurance of the 
protection of citizens of the United States 
and other persons within the several States 
from mob violence and lynching. In my 
opinion, it is most important that this pro- 
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tection be provided to assure that no citizen 
will be deprived of his right to orderly pro- 
ceedings under the law and that no person 
will suffer violence or death at the hands of 
vengeful mobs. 

My bills H.R. 5608 and H.R. 5604 are identi- 
cal with those introduced by our chairman; 
I introduced them to indicate my strong sup- 
port of the legislation. H.R. 5603 includes 
four specific provisions which would imple- 
ment the recommendations of the President; 
it would correct many abuses and lessen the 
delays which many citizens face in attempt- 
ing to exercise their right to vote. It would 
establish a presumption in voting suits that 
any person who has completed the sixth 
grade in an accredited school where instruc- 
tion is predominantly in the English lan- 
guage possesses sufficient literacy to vote in 
any Federal election. 

H.R. 5604 would extend the Civil Rights 
Commission for 4 more years and would au- 
thorize it to serve as a national clearing- 
house to provide civil rights information and 
technical assistance to requesting agencies. 
It would also make it possible for the Com- 
mission to concentrate its efforts upon those 
problems within the scope of existing law 
which require the most attention. 

H.R. 185 prohibits the application of un- 
reasonable literacy requirements with respect 
to the right to vote and provides that an 
arbitrary or unreasonable test, standard, or 
practice with respect to literacy shall mean 
any requirement designed to determine liter- 
acy, comprehension, intelligence, or other 
test of education, knowledge, or understand- 
ing, in the case of any citizen who has not 
been adjudged an incompetent, who has 
completed the sixth primary grade in a school 
accredited by any State or by the District 
of Columbia. This would assure voting 
rights now denied to millions of our citizens. 

I urge this committee to discharge its re- 
sponsibility to the countless Americans whose 
rights are now denied them and who must 
look to us for help. I urge that we approve 
strong, effective, civil rights legislation, and 
I am hopeful that the Congress will recog- 
nize its clear duty to enact it into law. 
Only by laying a firm foundation of equality 
and freedom now can we hope to build here 
the true democracy and a society which rec- 
ognizes the equality of all of our citizens, 
all of which we profess to have now but in 
reality do not have. The moment of truth 
has come; crises are upon us which must be 
met by law and order; Federal action is re- 
quired to avert catastrophe. When indi- 
vidual States refuse to recognize their re- 
sponsibilities, then the Federal Government 
must take the initiative in providing the 
equality, protection, and rights to all citizens 
as guaranteed under our Constitution. 


Rail Mergers . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
May 8, my very able and long-time 
friend, Senator PauL H. Doucias, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, made an excellent speech 
concerning recent developments with 
respect to rail mergers. Senator Douc- 
Las’ thought-provoking words, and artis- 
tic oratory, I am told, were the highlight 
of the convention of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers in Detroit, before 
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whom he spoke. I am particularly 
pleased with the glowing reports which 
I have received about our colleague from 
Illinois, but in addition, I am most grate- 
ful to him for his acceptance of this 
speaking task at the last minute when 
it appeared that a virus I had contracted 
would not permit me to address the 
brotherhood on the historic occasion of 
its 100th anniversary. 

I want to say I was most disappointed 
that I could not be out in Detroit with 
my good friends from railway labor, but 
that my thoughts were indeed with them 
at what I have since learned was a tre- 
mendously successful convention. 

Mr. President, the speech given by my 
friend from Illinois is a most important 
one with respect to the railroad merger 
problem. It not only brings us up to 
date on what has been happening, it 
emphasizes the increasing strength 
which “public interest” forces have been 
marshaling to straighten the record, and 
to work for a sensible solution to rail- 
road redevelopment. Because of the 
wisdom and vital facts contained in the 
speech, I should like to ask for unani- 
mous consent that it be placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that all Mem- 
bers of Congress can benefit from it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text OF SPEECH BY SENATOR PAUL H. DOUGLAS, 
DEMOCRAT OF ILLINOIS, BEFORE THE BROTH- 
ERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, DETROIT, 
MicH, 

For over 2 years now, the American rail- 
road industry has been carrying on an ex- 
traordinary public relations campaign to 
convince the public that giant railroad 
mergers, however they are merged, are an 
immediate necessity and must be approved. 

We have been warned almost daily by rail- 
road spokesmen that these mergers are 
crucial because there is an impending finan- 
cial crisis in their industry. Yet, at the same 
time, we find that most of the larger rail 
trunklines are substantially wealthy, that 
their earnings are considerably better than 
their publicity would have us believe, that 
traffic has increased over prior years, and 
that their net total investment in road and 
equipment is at an alltime high. 

We have been lectured by railroad officials 
about the great need to combine systems in 
order to shrink rail service in the interest 
of greater profits. They talk of ripping up 
trackage and facilities, laying off workers and 
eliminating jobs, and reducing freight and 
passenger schedules when, at the same time, 
our economic scholars and political leaders 
are pleading for expanded growth, increased 
employment and the diversification of plants 
and industries to encourage regional devel- 
opment, all of which goals depend upon the 
expansion, not the contraction, of trans- 
portation. 

We have been counseled by railroad fi- 
nancial and economic experts on the need 
to eliminate competition among major 
trunklines, and to develop regional monopo- 
listic rail systems with little or no public 
interest regulation. We have received this 
counsel, when at the same moment the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government is advo- 
cating a transportation policy which will 
promote and protect balanced competition, 
not only between railroads, but between rail- 
roads and other modes of transport. 

Millions of dollars have been spent by the 
railroads in this country to get across the 
message that the Nation's existing trunkline 
carriers must be consolidated into huge 
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monopolistic systems, and that their capaci- 
ties and services must be reduced and re- 
formed to put these public service carriers 
on a profit basis similar to manufac- 
turing and other industries. As one spokes- 
man for railroad interests has told the Con- 
gress, “despite (the railroads’) ‘public utility 
status,’ we cannot, under present mar- 
ket conditions, expect the railroads to subsi- 


Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, June 
19, 1962.) 

In asserting this position, the big railroads 
are saying, in effect, that they intend to pur- 
sue a reorganization of their industry pri- 
marily to the advantage of railroad owners 
and lenders, and only secondarily to the ad- 
vantage of the public. Their merger pro- 
posals which are now before the ICC for 
approval represent little more than an indus- 
try plan for monopoly control of the trans- 
portation industry. There have been no al- 
ternative plans proposed, and no attempt to 
study or investigate some better approach. 
Seventy-five percent of the assets of the Na- 
tion’s railroads are now involved in these 
industry plans. Railroad management has 
taken advantage of the r climate 
which has been building over the past few 
years, and have decided that the time is now 
Tipe to obtain a restru of the rail 
network. Personally, I think the time is long 
overdue when the railroads could compete 
more effectively with their opposition 
through such things as trainload rates. I 
would have no objection to an orderly bal- 
anced realinement of systems similar to that 
proposed during the 1920's, or even subse- 
quent proposals, but that is not the way it 
is being done today. As Senator Estes 
KEFAUVER said recently in a speech on the 
Senate floor, February 28, 1963, and I quote 
it here because it sums up excellently the 
transportation pattern which the big rail- 
roads are attempting to force on this Nation: 

“The industry pattern is to merge the 
strong with the strong, create monopolies, 
shrink capacity, and squeeze out increased 
profits, leaving the poorer roads to their own 
demise and loss of service to the communi- 
ties affected. This is negative business 
thinking, and it is dangerous to a growing 
country. It is a type of planning which is 
not in the public interest. It is a long step 
in the direction of concentration of private 
economic, social, and political power. It is 
inimical to our basic concepts of competitive 
enterprise and business freedom. But most 
of all, if these industry plans are allowed to 
be consummated, there will be no turning 
back to try it a better way. The pattern 
and policy of surface transportation for the 
future will be irrevocably determined by 
the type of reorganization presently con- 
templated by the rail industry. That pat- 
tern is monopoly, and that policy is rail- 
road dominance to the detriment of other 
modes of transportation.“ 

I know you are all by now quite aware of 
the problem created by the proposed rail- 
road consolidations and mergers. You know 
by this time it will mean the loss of many 
jobs—200,000 employees are estimated to be 


of miles of trackage are to be ripped up. 
Hundreds of stations are to be abandoned. 
Many communities will be left without serv- 
ice. Large areas, rural and industrial, will 
be reduced to secondary line stations. The 
great potential of a great nation may be 


oly power. 


a vital, moving force of challenge to this 
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grand design of the railroad industry. It is 
a challenge which comes from the people, 
and in many ways represents a growing trend 
in this country with respect to economic and 
social decisions. It is the voice of the 
public interest which is finding its way into 
regulatory commission proceedings, adminis- 
tration decisions, congressional studies—a 
voice too long muffied by industry-oriented 


industry expected 
this voice to be so strong in this particular 
field, to be represented by such a variety of 
spokesmen, and to reach such intensity as 
exists today. And it is this voice which may 
well turn the promerger tide. 

Now, as 2 matter of interest to all of us, 
let me review some of the events over the last 
year or so which have contributed measur- 
ably to the development of this new, aggres- 
sive public challenge to the railroads’ efforts 
to restructure our transportation plant on 
their own terms. 

First, it was railway labor which, spread 
thin in money and manpower, and going far 
beyond its own expertise, sought to take on 
the volume of self-serving opinion, statistics, 
and other economic data which was literally 
poured into the records of these massive 
merger cases by petitioners before the ICC. 
Neither labor nor the communities and 
smaller shipper tions which sought 
to raise the public interest issue were strong 
enough, or well organized enough to meet 
the fast-moving power of the big railroads 
and their many lawyers who, with the help 


mergers 
soon as possible and up to the Commission 
for rubberstamp approval. 

This plight of these public interest pro- 
ponents at the earlier stages of the big 
merger cases before the Commission was de- 
scribed vividly by Commission experts in 
their staff study of “Railroad Consolidations 
and the Public Interest” published only 1 
year ago by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. These stated: 

“Proponents and opponents of individual 
mergers present their views adequately in 
most instances, but no voice speaks before 
the Commission for the public as a whole 
in rall consolidation cases. Thus the ques- 
tion arises as to whether the Commission 
receives all of the evidence it requires re- 
specting the overall public interest as differ- 
entiated from the various private interests.” 

No voice spoke for the public—even the 
Commission’s staff admitted this. No voice 
spoke for the communities, the little ship- 
pers, the unemployed, the consumers, the 
local governments, the people, and agencies 
whose social and economic powers stand to 
be destroyed or improved substantially with 
the tion and realinement of our 
railroad and transport network. 

However, the Department of Justice has 
become concerned with these rail merger 
proposals. It asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a general investigation of 
eastern rail mergers, and for a policy with 
respect to consolidations in general. This 
was rejected. Like labor, the Department 
was apparently spread thin, but it managed 
to get observers at the merger hearings. 
Lately the Department has stepped up its 
participation to full-time staffs in the merger 
cases. An Office of Public Counsel has been 
established to consider complaints, and to 
prepare interventions, in many branches of 
regulation. The Department is now directly 
concerned not only with antitrust safe- 
guards, but with the protection of commu- 
nities and the improvement in the lives of 
the 


and 
social decisions can be made in the public 
interest. 
As an example of the results of Justice 
Department digging in these cases, it has 
now filed briefs opposing or attacking all 
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major merger applications or decisions except 


that of the Pennsylvania-New York Central, 
where the have not ended. A key 
case (the B. & OC. & O. application), is be- 
ing challenged by the Department in the 
Federal courts on the ground that the Com- 
mission rendered a judgment unsupported 
by the evidentiary record. Thus, the Justice 


Congress is now alarmed, and strong leg- 
islation is being proposed to halt this con- 
tinuing movement to decide these merger 
cases and instead to conduct an investiga- 
tion into the problem. Led by my good and 
long-time friend, Senator ESTES KEFAUVER in 
the Senate and the ranking Republican 
member of the House Commerce Committee, 
Representative JOHN BENNETT, from your 
State, this call to congressional action is in- 
creasing in its intensity. 

Last session, the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee conducted a probing 
series of hearings into the railroad merger 
problem. They called before their body some 


that the situation was so serious as to war- 
rant an immediate moratorium on rail mer- 
ger decisions by the ICC and a “penetrating 
by Congress into the need for ad- 
ditional public interest criteria and safe- 
guards which should be met before any 
merger could be approved. 
That subcommittee report, which in my 
opinion is one of the more comprehensive 


public interest passing on railroad con- 


merger. 

of deciding these crucial economic issues 
through the “adversary” case-by-case meth- 
od, especially where petitioners’ evidence was 
many times not tested by any significant op- 
position. It produced substantial evidence 
that the so-called financial plight of the 
railroads which the railroad industry has 
been raising as the specter of its deteriora- 
tion was in no way as serious as alleged. 
Finally, this report recommended the inclu- 
sion of specific antitrust safeguards in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Act to as- 
‘sure this Nation that mergers would only be 
approved on the basis of preserving and 
strengthening competition between railroad 
systems and the development of balanced 
economic power for the enhancement of com- 
‘petition between all modes of transport. 

Now I am pleased to observe that legisla- 
tion is being introduced by my colleague, 
Senator Vance HARTKE, Democrat, of Indiana, 
calling for the establishment of a select com- 
mittee of the Senate to make a full-scale 
investigation not only of the financial con- 
dition of the American railroads but of the 
merger problem and the matter of Just what 
large financial interests own or control the 
Nation’s railroads. 

Just last weekend, some nine New Eng- 
land Senators sent a letter to President 
Kennedy petitioning him for a special study 
to be made by the Commerce Department 
with respect to the impact of the presently 
proposed rail merger upon New England’s 
transportation future. It is indeed under- 
standable that these Senators are concerned 
over the future of their area of the country. 
The proposed New York Central-Pennsyl- 
vania merger, if approved, could well place 
ring of rail transportation 


for growth and transport 
this region would be subservient to the whim 
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and caprice of this extraordinarily large rail 
carrier, 

I must also mention that the President’s 
Interagency Committee, which was specially 
created to formulate administration policy 
on tion mergers recently came 
forth with the warning that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission must maintain com- 
petition and prevent monopoly to the 
greatest extent feasible in passing on these 
merger cases. This Committee said that 
the public interest concept implies competi- 
tion between carriers in the same mode of 
transportation as well as between different 
modes. It further warned that each pro- 
posed merger must be considered in the light 
of longrun structural patterns and long- 
term economic requirements. It is now my 
understanding that the administration and 
this Committee wiil put forward their poli- 
cies representing the public interest before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
through presentation by the Department of 
Justice. 

An excellent example of what I hope will 
be a forthright policy of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration to carry out these policies is 
the recent determination by the Justice De- 
partment to confess error in the C. & O~ 
B. & O. case and to challenge the Commis- 
sion’s findings in connection with the record 
made in that case. I have little doubt that 
the C. & O-B. & O. decision will find its 
way eventually to the Supreme Court. And 
it may well be that the intensive effort by 
those who represent the public interest to put 
this case in its proper perspective will result 
in a decision by the Court of far-reaching 
significance with respect to these eastern 
railroad 


mergers. 

Let me sum up what has been happening. 

First of all, Senator KEFAUVER has intro- 
duced a bill, of which I am proud to be a 
cosponsor, which would put a moratorium on 
all those major merger decisions which would 
substantially lessen competition or tend to 
monopoly in the railroad industry, until 
December 31, 1964. 

Secondly, at the same time, Senator Mac- 
NuUSON has introduced a bill which would put 
an absolute moratorium on all merger 
decisions until that time. While Senator KE- 
PAUVER has been criticized by the railroad in- 
dustry for his bill, one should know how con- 
servative and reasonable he has been, for his 
bill would not stop the smaller and perhaps 
necessary mergers, nor those which involve 
companies in bankruptcy, nor those which 
meet the tests of section 7 of the Clayton 
Act, 


I am always astounded at the moderation 
of Senator KEFAUVER in these matters. 

Thirdly, there is the Hartke bill which 
would provide an opportunity for a select 
committee of Congress to go forward with 
a full-scale investigation into the financial 
conditions and ownerships of the railroads. 
Let us really see if the major railroads are 
in the dire financial conditions they claim. 

Fourthly, as I have said, the Department of 
Justice has now begun to move and has pre- 
sented its opposition to all of the major 
mergers where hearings have been con- 
cluded. And, in the case of the B. & 0 
C. & O., the Department has now moved to 
put these cases into proper perspective be- 
fore the appellate courts. 

Finally, let me mention one other prob- 
lem. Involved in these mergers are the jobs 
of thousands of human beings who face the 
possibility of being cut off without jobs and 
without a future career almost overnight. I 
say to you that it is not enough to prove that 
the railroads are in financial difficulties. For 
even if they are, some constructive and hu- 
mane way must be found so that the jobs 
and the skills of thousands of people may not 
be lost overnight both to the economy and 
to the country. 

I have cited these examples of public 
interest participation in the rail merger 
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issue—and these examples are by no means 
exhaustive—in order to assure you 

of the Brotherhood, that the voice of the 
people is finally being raised. It is getting 
stronger. With your help, and the help of 
all our good citizens who have been aroused 
by the railroads’ bold attempts to plan our 
transportation network to their own liking, 
I hope that your voices will flood the halls of 
Congress this session and bring forth cor- 
rective legislation. 


Foreign Aid—Dismal Failure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the man 
who knows more facts on foreign aid 
than anyone else, in or out of Congress, 
is our distinguished colleague from 
Louisiana, OTTO E. Pass Max. In an ar- 
ticle published in the May 21 issue of 
the National Review, Mr. Passman spells 
out in detail the utter folly of the foreign 
handout program. 

Soon the Congress will be acting on the 
administration’s request for $4.5 billion 
in aid for fiscal 1964—this in addition to 
the $120 billion the handout program 
already has cost American taxpayers. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD “Foreign 
Aid: Success or Failure?” from the Na- 
tional Review of May 21, 1963: 

FOREIGN Am: SUCCESS OR FAILURE? 
(By OTTO E. Passman of Louisiana) 


My contention is that foreign aid is a 
complete and dismal failure, and I shall 
briefly outline here some of the reasons I 
think this is so. 

During all history, there have been poor 
nations and rich nations, and various types 
of “isms,” such as exist today. Our own 
country, which started as a poor nation, be- 
came great and free and respected because, 
among other basic reasons, of individual 
initiative, hard work and high integrity; and 
because, also, we pursued the course sug- 
gested by our Founding Fathers, and had a 
firm but fair foreign policy substantially 
based upon trade. But today as is becoming 
increasingly clear, we are resorting to a con- 
cept bordering on appeasement, giving away 
our wealth in a misguided and futile effort 
to buy friends to accomplish the objectives 
which made us strong and wealthy und free 
in the first place. We are trying to make the 
dollar do what it was never intended to do, 
and making a miserable mess in the effort. 

The so-called mutual security part of our 
aid abroad for this fiscal year, as presented 
to Congress, covers economic assistance for 
at least 73 nations and 7 British or Dutch 
territories or possessions and military as- 
sistance to at least 58 nations. Over all, 
it has been determined that 101 of the other 
112 nations of the world have been, are, or 
will be recipients of assistance from the 
United States since the end of World War 
II. Including all categories of aid (mutual 
security, U.S. assistance through interna- 
tional organizations, oversea military con- 
struction) and counting the interest on the 
money we have borrowed to give away—the 
cost to our country of this postwar aid has 
amounted to more than $120 billion. 

Through the years, this uncontrolled— 
and in its existing form and scope, uncon- 
trollable—worldwide spending program has 
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become an ever more serious threat to the 
U.S. dollar and to our country's gold re- 
serves. Our dangerous balance-of-payments 
problem has developed in large part as a re- 
sult of foreign aid. 

It is generally recognized, that all nations, 
both old and new, earn dollars or other con- 
vertible currency from their exports. But, 
when nations are credited with foreign-aid 
dollars against which they can place orders 
for goods and services, the invoices for these 
goods and services are then sent to the U.S. 
Treasury for payment—from the taxpayers’ 
till—rather than to the government which 
received the shipment. In normal commer- 
cial practice when the United States sells 
a nation goods or services, the United States 
receives something in return—dollars, gold, 
or goods and services. Under the foreign-aid 
program, however, it is a one-way street— 
the goods or service go out, the U.S. Treasury 
pays the bill, and the United States receives 
nothing of a tangible commercial nature in 
return. 

A program such as this can only be a drain 
on either an individual’s or a nation’s re- 
sources. This statement is borne out by the 
outflow of gold from the United States in the 
past 10 years, as well as by the increase in 
foreign dollar holdings during the same pe- 
riod. 

So great, in fact, has been America's out- 
pouring of wealth to foreign nations that 
many of them have accumulated dollars far 
in excess of their needs for commerce. Con- 
sequently, they have demanded gold in ex- 
change for the dollars, and since 1952 have 
reduced our gold reserves from in excess of 
$23 billion to less than $16 billion. Further- 
more, as of today, they also hold short-term 
dollar assets amounting to $23 billion-plus 
for which they can demand gold. If such a 
demand should be made the United States 
could not meet it, but would fall short by 
about $20 billion in the amount of gold 
needed to fulfill those claims and maintain 
the reserve that is required to support our 
own currency. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR SELF-HELP 


Foreign aid also has created a pattern of 
international charity out of the dollar—in- 
culcating the belief in less-favored nations 
that the United States is morally, and as a 
matter of principle and duty, responsible for 
bringing the world up to our standard of 
living and freedom with our taxpayers’ 
money. While we are bleeding our own citi- 
zens with burdensome taxation in order to 
give to others the majority of the aid- 
recipient countries do not and will not tax 
their own people at rates even remotely close 
to the U.S. rates to assist in bringing about 
the improved standards which we say we 
are trying to help them attain. 

However, we either largely ignore or sweep 
under the rug the fact that our aid is treated 
rather generally by recipients as a substitute 
for internal initiative and effort, or that in 
many cases our aid cannot be effectively uti- 
lized. Asa result of this fiscally irresponsible 
action, our annual budget deficits increase, 
and our public debt—already exceeding by 
$23 billion the combined public debts of all 
the other nations of the world—continues to 
rise at an alarming rate. Our free-enterprise 
system has not been able to produce enough 
profits to pay for our foreign aid so we are 
having to borrow the money to meet these 
expenditures, without any plan or suggestion 
as to when, if ever, this money is to be repaid. 

The aid program has become not only an 
added tax to our producers, but a bountiful 
subsidy to our foreign competitors. It not 
only rapidly depletes our own wealth and 
resources, it has also been a primary reason 
for our ever-increasing noncompetitive posi- 
tion in world markets. Our prices are now 
so high that we cannot compete success- 
fully in world trade without the Federal 
Government subsidizing our exports by as 
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much as 28 percent; and even with the sub- 
sidies, our trade balance is steadily dwin- 
dling. 

Not only is our foreign aid program liter- 
ally shot through with waste, extravagance, 
foolish planning, unsound operations, and 
ineffective results—of which there is abun- 
dant evidence—but it has contributed to and 
fostered widespread misuse of aid dollars on 
the part of innumerable people in recipient 
countries, in many instances serving to make 
the rich eyen richer and the poor even 


Unquestionably, the program has been the 
cause of much envy and resentment abroad— 
directed not only toward America, the donor, 
but among various recipient countries as 
well. Also, it has led to some questions as 
to our ability effectively to operate our own 
economic and monetary systems. 


SHORTCOMINGS STATED 


Briefly stated, here are a few of the more 
readily evident shortcomings of the opera- 
tion, or administration, of our foreign aid: 

The absence of adequate advance plan- 
ning in the past, in the form of technical 
and financial plans, and the failure to reach 
definitive understandings with recipient 
countries on essential project elements, have 
led to overp g and premature ob- 
ligations. Lack of foresight has also fre- 
quently resulted in delays in the execution 
of project ald and in increased costs. 

In several countries, the official exchange 
rates used by the U.S. Government have sub- 
stantially overvalued the local currencies. 
The use of such rates has unduly increased 
the dollar cost of our aid; and also, in some 
of the countries, the use of these unrealistic 
exchange rates has resulted in windfall 
profits to the importers of the country and 
provided incentives for speculation and ir- 
regular practices, 

There has been dispersal of assistance ef- 
forts over too wide an area and too large a 
number of projects in individual countries. 

There has been an inadequacy of qualified 
personnel and an oversupply of unqualified, 
or poorly qualified, personnel; of impractical 
theorists, at all levels of the program, who 
have never worked in free enterprise, who 
have never met a free-enterprise payroll or 
created a free-enterprise job. 

Deficient property management is wide- 
spread. 

In the military program, the objectives 
have not been sufficiently clarified so as to 
distinguish between forces which are justi- 
fiable on the basis of military roles and mis- 
sions and those which are equipped and 
maintained for other than military consider- 
ations. 

Substantial quantities of material have 
been delivered which are, and will be, in ex- 
cess of recipient countries’ needs or capa- 
bilities to utilize. 

On and on, such a summary could be con- 
tinued, such as: 

Many nations, including those which are 
newly independent, seek prestige by build- 
ing huge dams, steel mills, superhighways, 
and national airlines, all of which are fi- 
nanced by the U.S. taxpayer. As a result, 
the U.S. aid agency—now the Agency for 
International Development (AID), prior to 
this the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ICA), and prior to that another 
name, with a multiplicity of different desig- 
nations since the beginning—has agreed to 
far too many requests for such projects. 
Entirely too much emphasis has been placed 
on meeting personal desires of political 
leaders of recipient governments or in carry- 
ing out the unsound schemes of our own 
people; and too little emphasis has been 
given to commonsense thought and action. 

Documentation of these charges can be 
had by the hundreds, and many of them 
are chronicled in detail in the thousands of 
pages of the record of the hearings of the 
House Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
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Appropriations (which it is my privilege 
to serve as chairman). Such things as 
these: 

Six hundred technical aid projects in one 
country, and more ready to be started before 
completion of the existing ones. 

A highway in Vietnam on which the costs 
skyrocketed from an original estimate of 
$18 million to more than $129 million before 
completion. 

A fertilizer plant in Taiwan, started with 
foreign aid money and estimated to cost 
$34 million, which was inoperable because 
equipment did not meet the specifications 
for the desired operations. 

Radio towers installed in Saigon which had 
not been put in operation because their util- 
ity was undetermined and their location in 
doubt. 

Three million, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for an air-conditioned yacht for the 
Emperor of Ethiopia. 

Four hundred thousand dollars for bat- 
tery-powered TV sets in remote jungle vil- 
lages. (Merry-go-rounds driven by children 
would recharge the batteries.) 

Independence Day gifts to new African 
countries * * * gifts to Guinea and Mali 
because of their “changing political atti- 
tudes” * * * $5.6 million to Indonesia for 
completion of a road to an athletic stadi- 
um—all from, of all places, the President’s 
Contingency Fund, which was appropriated 
by Congress for the purpose of taking care 
of crises which were unforeseen at the time 
the funds were approved. 

The shipping of millions of dollars worth 
of navigational equipment to countries in- 
capable of using it. 

Supplying enough rifles to one country so 
that each soldier could have, on the average, 
1½ rifles per man, and programing enough 
rifles and carbines in another country to 
provide an average of two weapons per soldier. 

Plans to supply additional aircraft to a 
country with a shortage of trained pilots. 

Fighter planes for and a loan to an Afri- 
can country to buy jet airliners, 

Pouring into Korea $200 million a year, 
which is beyond the capacity of the coun- 
try’s economy to absorb productively or of its 
Government to administer efficiently, the 
result of which has been to encourage cor- 
ruption and hamper development. 

The transfer of military funds to the con- 
tingency fund, and then a further transfer 
to economic programs. 


MIST FROM FOGGY BOTTOM 


Notwithstanding these, and other foreign 
aid facts of record, the administration pro- 
poses again this year to increase the spend- 
ing. The foreign aid bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington has assembled a powerful lobby to 
help promote its efforts. Among other 
things, it has made sure that contracts, in 
most cases lucrative ones, are awarded to 
colleges and universities in every State of 
the Union, to trade schools in practically 
every State, and to influential segments of 
industry, all of which are busy mustering 
support for the program. 

One of the myths advanced by the admin- 
istration in attempted justification of its 
foreign aid policy is the claim, addressed to 
the American taxpayer, that approximately 80 
percent of the dollars appropriated for the 
program are spent in the United States. The 
fact is, 100 percent of the dollars appro- 
priated for foreign aid will ultimately have 
an effect on the U.S. economy—in one of 
these three ways: For the payment for goods 
and services shipped free of charge to foreign 
countries; for the purchase of U.S. gold by 
foreign nations as a result of the free dol- 
lars that we have credited to them; or for 
speculation. 

A question we might well ask is this: If 
80 percent of the foreign aid dollar is spent 
in the United States and this expenditure is 
beneficial to our economy, would there be 
more prosperity in America if expenditures 
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for the program were doubled or tripled? 
The answer is, of course, that our own re- 
sources would soon be depleted, our false 
prosperity would come to an abrupt end, 
and we would be a bankrupt nation. 

Another myth used by the administration 
to sell foreign aid to this country is that the 
program provides employment for approxi- 
mately 600,000 people. But, looking at this 
matter objectively, it should be understood 
that the wages and salaries of these 600,000 
people are not paid by the foreign govern- 
ments, but by checks drawn on the US. 
Treasury from funds provided by the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Still another myth about the aid program 
is the widely held belief, fostered by the 
administration, that we are now making 
loans, rather than grants, for development 
assistance abroad. The truth is that a real- 
istic analysis of our so-called development 
loans makes it clear that appropriations for 
this purpose are no different, actually, than 
for the aid programs of the past. Although 
this aid is represented as being on a “loan” 
basis and “repayable” in dollars—obviously 
intended to make the program more palatable 
to the taxpayer—even a superficial examina- 
tion of the terms of these “loans” makes it 
clear that, in reality, this is essentially a 
grant-aid program. Most of the develop- 
ment loans” are repayable over a period of 
40 years with no interest, but the Agency does 
impose a service charge of three-fourths of 1 
percent a year. After a 10-year grace pe- 
riod the recipient country is then supposed 
to start paying 1 percent a year on the prin- 
cipal. As frankly acknowledged by Mr. Fow- 
ler Hamilton, the most recent former ad- 
ministrator of a long and ever-changing 
procession of administrators of the aid agen- 
cy: “[It] is more than half grant to begin 
with, if you figure in the cost of the money.” 

(Eleven different directors have served an 
average tenure of 17 months before finally 
leaving the post in frustration and despair.) 

In addition, these “loan” repayments, in 
such amounts as they may be, do not go into 
the general funds of the U.S. Treasury to help 
relieve the tax burden of the citizens of the 
United States, but are plowed back into the 
program for further “loans.” 
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Continuing to look at this same category, 
not only is this grant aid covered with the 
cloak of a “loan,” but it is even more com- 
pletely removed from congressional control 
than had been the case prior to approval in 
1961 of the current arrangement. Funds are 
now committed, up to 5 years in advance, to 
a country “plan,” and after the funds are 
appropriated the aid agency then determines 
what specific programs or projects under the 
“plan” will be financed by the United States. 
In addition to this broad authority granted 
to AID to obtain funds on a “blank check” 
basis, the Agency also has authority to de- 
obligate and reobligate funds and initiate 
new projects or programs without prior jus- 
tification to the Congress, and to transfer 
funds from one appropriation category to 
another. 

In contrast to this flexibility of operations, 
it is interesting to take a look at the pro- 
cedural steps involved—which may, and 
often do, cover a period of years—on, for ex- 
ample, a Corps of Engineers project in the 
United States. Here is a simplified sum- 
mary: 

1. Survey of the project is authorized by 
Congress. 

2. Funds are requested for a survey. 

3. After the survey report is completed it 
is— 

(a) Reviewed by the Rivers and Harbors 
Board. 

(b) Reviewed by the State, or States, in- 
volved. 

(c) Reviewed by the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior and other interested de- 
partments or agencies. 
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o Reviewed by the Bureau of the Budg- 
e 


4. Construction is authorized by law (if 
the project has a favorable ratio of benefits 
to costs). 

5. Funds are requested of Congress for ad- 
vanced planning. 

6. Funds are requested for construction. 

The steps are, of course, a sound and rea- 
sonable procedure, so it is doubtless too 
much even to hope that similar require- 
ments will ever be made applicable to for- 
eign aid. It is not, however, too much to 
hope, and even to expect, that the spend- 
ing for the program—whether it is referred 
to as mutual security, international social- 
ism, worldwide welfare, or outright give- 
away—be drastically reduced. 

The time to act is now. 

House Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions Appropriations Hearings, 1962: 

“One thousand 23-inch TV sets were or- 
dered for use in community education pro- 

in underdeveloped countries overseas 
at a cost of $400,000 for areas with no elec- 
tric power supply. 

“Foreign aid funds were used to buy suits 
for undertakers in Greece. 

“US. aid to Kenya was used to buy extra 
wives for government officials. 

“A stockbreeding farm was erected in 
Lebanon with US. aid. Nine stalls were 
built for each bull. 

“The Peace Corps sent a man, his wife 
and nine children to the Philippines. One- 
way fare cost $13,190. The corpsman’s sal- 
ary is $10,190.” 


Utah’s Dixie Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
7, 1963, the Senate Subcommittee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation of the full 
Senate Interior Committee conducted 
hearings on the proposed Dixie project 
for southwestern Utah. 

I have long regarded this project as 
one of the most important and signif- 
icant reclamation projects within the 
State of Utah and, therefore, seized upon 
be opportunity to testify in support of 

In order to give my colleagues in the 
Congress an opportunity to understand 
some of the problems involved, as well 
as a little historical background of the 
area, Iam submitting herewith my testi- 
mony given that morning: 

THE DIXIE PROJECT 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before you to testify in support of 
what I have long considered one of the most 
significant and important reclamation proj- 
ects proposed for the State of Utah. Not 
only is this project important to southwest- 
ern Utah, but it would have many indirect 
benefits to the entire Nation. The proposed 
project will be located in the southwestern 


portion of the State of Utah in an area com- 

monly known and referred to as Utah’s Dixie. 
Gentlemen, this area and the country 

with which you will be concerned in your 

discussion of this project is not an 

one, and the people who settled and devel- 

oped Dixie were not ordinary people. 
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As you recall, Utah was settled by the 
Mormon pioneers as they traveled west 
seeking refuge from persecution and mob 
violence. They settled in the desolate ter- 
ritory which was to become known as 
the Territory or State of Deseret, and later 
the State of Utah. Needless to say, many 
of those early pioneers must have been bit- 
terly disappointed when they emerged from 
the mountains on the east of the Salt Lake 
Valley and stood on the hill surveying the 
desert, to hear Young say, “This 
is the place”; and he instructed them to set- 
tle there, build their homes, and till the soil. 

Even at the time the Mormons came into 
the Great Salt Lake Valley, the area re- 
ferred to as Dixie was of considerable im- 
portance. Fremont used the Old Spanish 
Trail in 1843 and 1844; Father Escalante in 
1776; and Jedediah Strong Smith in the early 
1800’s passed that way in his expedition. 
The gold seekers from the East used it as a 
thoroughfare in their trek to the goldfields 
of California. Brigham Young, the great 
colonizer, recognized the advantages of set- 
tling this area, and certainly paramount 
among these advantages was the opportunity 
for the Mormons to become a self-sufficient 
people. Brigham Young was convinced that 
the climate and fertile soil made possible 
the growing of cotton, figs, sugarcane, 
tobacco, and other semitropical agricultural 
products; and even raising silkworms, mak- 
ing their own cloth, and becoming a highly 
self-sufficient community. 

One of the first settlements of any signifi- 
cance in Dixie was the Indian Mission on the 
Santa Clara near the present city of Santa 
Clara. The mission was established in the 
winter of 1854 by some of the hardiest of 
the Mormon missionary settlers. In a few 
years, the settlement showed great promise. 
In early accounts of a visit to the area by 
Brigham Young and other church leaders, 
records show that the settlement consisted 
of some 30 houses, and approximately 250 
acres under cultivation, with flourishing 
orchards of apples, peaches, apricots, nec- 
tarines, plums, figs, grapes, and a promising 
crop of cotton. There were even cooperative 
farming arrangements with the Indians. 
But in the winter of 1862 came the rains and 
a flash flood of the Santa Clara, like a “thief 
at night,” to completely wipe out the settle- 
ment with its crops, orchards, and homes. 
These hardy people stayed on to rebuild their 
farms and orchards, suffering from food 
shortages, sickness, disease, and other set- 
backs. History tells us that just 2 years 
later this same Santa Clara River that over- 
flowed its banks and wiped them out, dried 
up in midseason, leaving the crops and 
orchards to burn up in the heat of the sum- 
mer sun. 

In the meantime, Brigham Young had de- 
termined that the settlement in Dixie had 
not grown and flourished as it should, and 
during a church conference in Salt Lake 
City, he called over 300 men on a mission to 
Dixie; a mission to grow cotton and develop 
the area. Nearly 250 of those called re- 
sponded to the call and left their homes and 
farms in the Salt Lake Valley and journeyed 
to Dixie to start all over again. Most of 
these people settled in St. George, which is 
now a thriving community in Dixie, and is 
today the county seat of Washington County. 
One of the first, and certainly one of the 
most important, problems of these people 
was getting water from the Virgin and Santa 
Clara Rivers onto the land to quench the 
thirst of their crops and orchards. And just 
as important as securing water was the 
problem of controlling the rivers so that they 
would not again be wiped out by floods. 

A review of the history of this area will 
reveal that these people endured great hard- 
ship over extended periods of time. They 
built dams on the Virgin and Santa Clara 
Rivers, only to have them washed out by the 
raging torrents, sometimes twice in 1 year. 
They dug canals and tunnels, only to have 
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them filled with mud and debris. They suf- 
fered droughts, but these hardy people faced 
the hardships and resolved their problems 
the best they could. The only certainty in 
their lives was uncertainty itself. They had 
good years and bad years, and these ups and 
downs were expressed in a song written by 
Charles L. Walker, which he called, “St. 
George and the Drag-On,” which they sang 
to Brigham Young when he visited from Salt 
Lake City. The song included the following 
verses: 


“Oh, what a desert place was this 
When first the Mormons found it; 
They said no white man here could live 
And Indians prowled around it. 
They said the land it was no good, 
And the water was no gooder, 
And the bare idea of living here 
Was enough to make one shudder. 


CHORUS 

“Mesquite, soaproot, prickly-pears and briars, 

St. George ere long will be a place that every 
one admires. 


“Now green lucerne in verdant spots 
Bedecks our thriving city, 
And vines and fruit trees grace our lots 
With flowers sweet and pretty, 
Where once the grass in single blades 
Grew a mile apart in distance, 
And it kept the crickets on the go, 
To pick up their subsistence. 


“The Sun it is scorching hot, 
It makes the water siz, sir, 
And the reason why it is so hot, 
Is just because it is, sir. 
The wind like fury here does blow, 
That when we plant or sow, sir, 
We place one foot upon the seed, 
And hold it till it grows, sir.” 


Dixie had great potential, and these set- 
tlers knew it, but there were some real prob- 
lems involved. They knew these problems 
well. They worked and sacrificed and 
adapted themselves, and they gradually 
tamed the elements to a point where they 
could survive and provide for themselves and 
their families. In more recent times it has 
been asked, “What do you grow in Dixie?” 
The answer is, “Men and women.” 

Gentlemen, here we are, a hundred years 
later, and some of the most basic problems 
of this area have not been resolved. There 
is still a shortage of water; there is still a 
threat of floods and drought; there is a 
shortage of electrical energy, and hence a 
shortage of employment opportunities. This 
is truly unfortunate, because Dixie is not an 
ordinary area. It is a delightful garden spot, 
with beautiful scenery, fertile soil, and a 
most desirable climate. Brigham Young 
often left the cold, wet winter climate of 
Salt Lake City to spend the winter months 
in Dixie. Those who live in Dixie claim that 
this is where the summer sun spends the 
winter. With the benefits that will be de- 
rived from the Dixie project, this area will 
become one of the most desirable and sought 
after places in the Nation. A wonderful op- 
portunity is before us, and those acquainted 
with the area can realize this fully. I ap- 
pear here this morning to tell you these 
things and to request your support and au- 
thorization for the Dixie project. 

The Bureau of Reclamation will testify, I 
am sure, that the project has engineering 
feasibility, that it is economically justified, 
and that a large percentage of the cost of 
the project will be repaid by those who reap 
the direct benefits, such as water and elec- 
tric power. The citizens of this area are not 
asking for a Government handout; they 
fought this problem alone for several gener- 
ations. They are for Government 
assistance in the form of a loan to develop 
this area for the benefit of the entire 
Nation. 

I have prepared a short summary of this 
proposed project, including the location, the 
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purposes, the benefits to be derived, together 
with the cost and economic problems. I re- 
quest permission, Mr. Chairman, to include 
this in the RECORD. 


LOCATION 


The land and location to be served directly 
by the Dixie project are in southwestern 
Utah, principally in Washington and Iron 
Counties, in the vicinity of the Virgin and 
Santa Clara Rivers. The surrounding area 
will also receive many direct benefits that 
will naturally arise from this bonanza to 
Washington and adjacent counties in Utah, 
Nevada, and Arizona. 


PURPOSES 


The purposes of the project are fivefold: 

1. To provide adequate water to 11,615 
acres of land not now under irrigation; 
supplemental irrigation water to 9,445 acres 
of presently developed land; 5,000 acre-feet 
of water to the city of St. George annually 
for domestic purposes (this water will be 
supplied from the Virgin City Reservoir); 
and 8,000 acre-feet annually to Cedar City 
for domestic purposes pursuant to existing 

nt. 

2. Provide adequate drainage on land now 
with too high a water table and with an ex- 
cessive collection of surface water. 

8. Control floods and prevent drought. 

4. Provide the needed electrical energy in 
the southwestern corner of Utah. 

5. Provide a substantial increase in fish- 
erles benefits, and some increase in wildlife 
benefits, together with an unlimited poten- 
tial in the field of recreation. 

NEEDS OF AREA—BENEFITS 

Aside from the water needs and water 
storage facilities, which are considered to be 
the primary needs of the project area, a 
shortage of electric power at reasonable rates 
presents a problem in connection with both 
expansion of existing industrial operations 
and also in bringing new industry into the 
area. This, in turn, is reflected in the over- 
all employment opportunities, a lack of 
which have been largely responsible for an 
almost static population in Washington 
County for the past 20 years. 

Under present plans, three powerplants 
will be constructed in the Dixie project. 
To fulfill these needs, the three plants will 
be located as follows: 

1. The Virgin powerplant to be located 
on the south bank of the Virgin River im- 
mediately below the Virgin City Dam. 

2. The Bench Lake powerplant, to be lo- 
cated on the main canal at the foot of the 
Bench Lake escarpment. 

3. The Warner powerplant, to be located 
along the main canal at the foot of the 
Warner Ridge near the site of the present 
diversion dam, from the St. George and 
Washington Canal. 


COSTS AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


As a general rule, the economic justifica- 
tion of constructing a Bureau of Reclama- 
tion project is determined by making a com- 
parison of the benefits which will accrue 
from the services provided with the cost of 
constructing the project features. The bene- 
fit-cost ratio of the Dixie project has been 
computed by the Bureau of Reclamation to 
be 2.1 to 1.0 for a 100-year period of analysis, 
or, in more specific language, the project will 
produce economic benefits in double the 
value of the costs involved in construction, 
when measured over a long period of time. 

The costs are divided into two categories: 
reimbursable costs, which include irriga- 
tion power and municipal water; and non- 
reimbursable costs, which include flood con- 
trol, fish and wildlife, and recreation. The 
reimbursable costs will be repaid to the 
Federal Government within 50 years, plus 
appropriate development periods after com- 
pletion of each project feature. 
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The nonreimbursable costs, conversant 
with long-established policy, will not be 
repaid to the Government but will be ab- 
sorbed in the public interest. 

After the initial expenditure by the Fed- 
eral Government, the State or local agencies 
will meet the annual costs associated with 
reimbursable functions of the project. 

The total cost of the project is $44,867,- 
800; and the construction period is approxi- 
mately 5 years. During this period, many 
jobs and job opportunities will be provided 
for the residents of Washington County and 
the surrounding area. 


CONCLUSION 


The Dixie project is of the utmost impor- 
tance to Utah, and particularly to the south- 
western part of the State. It has been de- 
termined by all agencies concerned that the 
project has engineering feasibility, that the 
project is economically justified, that the re- 
imbursable costs can be repaid within the 
standard 50-year repayment period, and 
that construction of the project would be a 
forward step in the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Colorado River Basin, and in the 
conservation and utilization of the lands 
and water resources of the entire West. 

This project is of major interest to the 
State of Utah and, therefore, of major in- 
terest to me; and I have pledged my full 
and untiring support to the project. 


Debate on the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 15, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
include an article from the Washington 
World, “Is United Nations Effective In- 
strument To Assure Peace?” The article 
presents the pro views of Richard N. 
Gardner, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization 
Affairs, and the opposite views by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Congressman JAMES UTT. 

My own views coincide with Mr. Urr's 
because I cannot see where the self-in- 
terest of my country is being served 
through the present makeup of the U.N. 

In the interest of a full discussion of 
the issue, I include both the pro and con 
arguments as they appeared in the news- 
paper. 

The article follows: 

Is UNITED NATIONS Errecrive?—YEs 
(By Richard N. Gardner) 

The peacekeeping functions of the United 
Nations help us in two principal ways: 

In the first place, they help avoid global 
conflict and preserve the values of a free so- 
ciety during the dangerous ideological, po- 


litical, and military confrontation in which 
we now find ourselves. 

The U.N. serves as a forum for ventilating 
grievances and for mobilizing public opinion 
and political pressure against breaches of the 
peace and acts of aggression. 

The U.N. serves as center of negotiation in 
which the settlement of disputes can be 
sought through quiet diplomacy, with the 
special advantage of a “third man” in the 
person of the Secretary General to get negoti- 
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ations started where neither side is willing 
to take the first step. 


ACTIONS ON BEHALF OF WORLD 


The United Nations is an action agency 
able to mount economic, administrative, and 
policing operations in situations where ac- 
tion by one country or even a group of coun- 
tries might prove politically inexpedient. 
The United Nations has special advantages 
of acceptability and noninflammability be- 
cause its actions are taken in the name of 
the community of nations as a whole. 

It is often said in criticism of the United 
Nations that it has not been able to keep the 
great powers together. The point is, how- 
ever, that the U.N. has been able on numer- 
ous occasions to keep the great powers apart. 

In disputes between small states, or in 
areas where the withdrawal of a colonial 
regime has left a power vacuum, the involve- 
ment of the United Nations through debate, 
negotiation, or a peacekeeping “presence” 
has helped insulate a potentially dangerous 
situation from the cold war. 

And even in confrontations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, the 
United Nations has demonstrated its value 
as a vehicle for great power disengagement. 


U.N. VALUE PROVED 


In the recent Cuban crisis, for example, 
the United Nations offered a valuable chan- 
nel of negotiation which helped keep Soviet 
ships clear of our quarantine fleet. It also 
indicated future potential when both the 
Soviet Union and the United States agreed 
to U.N. inspection in Cuba to verify the with- 
drawal of Soviet missiles. 

In the second place, and beyond these 
immediate benefits, the peacekeeping func- 
tions of the United Nations are an indis- 
pensable element in plans to escape from the 
balance of terror and to create a disarmed 
world under law. 

If general and complete disarmament is 
ever to be achieved, there will have to be a 
major buildup in the U.N.'’s peacekeeping 
role—its capacity for peaceful settlement 
and for controlling international violence by 
all means, including the employment of in- 
ternational peace forces. 


ARMS SUBSTITUTE NEEDED 


The fact is that nations never will be 
willing to eliminate their arms until they 
have some substitute means of protecting 
their territorial integrity and vital interests. 

President Kennedy told the U.N. General 
Assembly in September 1961: 

“To destroy arms * * * is not enough. 
We must create, even as we destroy—creat- 
ing worldwide law and law enforcement as 
we outlaw worldwide war and weapons.” 

Communist obstruction alone will not 
destroy the U.N. as a peacekeeping agency. 
But the peacekeeping role of the U.N, could 
be jeopardized by a failure of support within 
the free world. 

The fact is that the Soviet leaders are not 
the only ones who oppose the buildup of 
the U.N.’s capacity to keep the peace. There 
are even some Americans who proclaim that 
the development of the U.N.’s peacekeeping 
role, and particularly the peacekeeping pro- 
visions of our disarmament treaty, are a 
threat to our national security. 

These American critics are prisoners of 
dangerous illusions which prevent them from 
understanding the thoroughgoing transfor- 
mation in international relations wrought 
by the advent of modern weapons. 

In an age when the Soviet Union and the 
United States have in their arsenals weapons 
each of which has the destructible power 
of all the bombs dropped in the Second 
World War—in an age when no matter how 
many weapons one side may build neither 
side can escape unimaginable destruction in 
a nuclear holocaust—in an age when the 
danger of war by accident or miscalculation 
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grows with the increasing complexity of 
weapons systems—in such an age there is no 
rational alternative but to develop a civilized 
system of collective security under the aegis 
of the United Nations. 


INSTRUMENT To ASSURE Prace—No 
(By Representative James B. UTT) 

There is no evidence of the Lord's work 
in the United Nations. 

I know I may be accused of being irrespon- 
sible and fanatical, but I find myself in good 
company. The testimony of five of our great- 
est fighting men—General Clark, General van 
Fleet, General Stratemeyer, Admiral Joy, and 
Lieutenant General Almond, before the Jen- 
ner committee in 1954—is summed up in the 
words of General Stratemeyer: 

“We were required to lose the Korean 
war.” 

Lord Beaverbrook, noted British publisher, 
said: “Here in New York City, you Americans 
have the biggest fifth column in the world— 
the United Nations.” 

OPPOSITION QUOTED 

After Alger Hiss recommended the first 
500 employees for the U.N., the late Robert 
Taft said: “The U.N. has become a trap. 
Let's go it alone.” 

Herbert Hoover said: “Unless the U.N. is 
completely reorganized without the Com- 
munist nations in it, we should get out of it.” 

In my opinion, it is absolutely essential 
to the survival of this Republic that the 
United States withdraw from the U.N. The 
U.N. Charter infringes upon the constitu- 
tional authority of the United States and 
places the power to tax and the power to 
declare war within the U.N, and not in the 
Congress of the United States. Importantly, 
these are two of the basic attributes of na- 
tional sovereignty. 
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U.N. FAILS TO KEEP PEACE 


What about the so-called “peacekeeping” 
activities of the U.N.? The answer: the U.N. 
pays little heed to its own charter and, in- 
stead of keeping peace, has promoted war. 
The organization has disregarded the pro- 
hibition against interfering with interna- 
tional domestic affairs. Witness the inter- 
ference in the Congo. Nearly every issue has 
been resolved in favor of Communist gov- 
ernments—as in Laos, the Congo, Yemen, 
and in its resolutions condemning Portugal, 
Holland, and the Union of South Africa. 

Our defeat in the abortive Cuban invasion 
can be laid on the doorstep of the United 
Nations, as the U.N. treaty prohibits us from 
engaging in any military operations without 
the consent of the U.N. Security Council in 
which Russia holds the veto power. 

How silly can we get to relinquish the 
right to protect our Nation against Com- 
munist invasion in the Western Hemisphere? 
If we continue our membership in this or- 
ganization, you can look to see this Nation 
condemned for having our naval base at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. You can also look 
to see us condemned for owning the Panama 
Canal, and the same 66 votes which threw 
France out of its legal position in Bizerte 
can vote us out of Guantanamo and out of 
Panama. 

You can see, and with reason, Mexico de- 
manding through the U.N. all that territory 
taken from them under the Treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo following the Mexican War 
in 1848. You can see Russia demanding the 
return of Alaska because we only paid them 
$17 million when it is really worth billions. 
And certainly the American Indians, if they 
had representation in the U.N., could de- 
mand the return of Manhattan Island to- 
gether with the rest of the land that was 
legally theirs. You say this is fantastic? 
You would have said that the present 
situation in Cuba was a fantastic idea 10 
years ago. 
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FEARS ONE-WORLD GOVERNMENT 


You can expect to see a one-world govern- 
ment, Communist-controlled, under the U.N. 
You will see the U.N. run up astronomical 
debts which we, under the terms of the 
treaty, are bound to pay. 

Just take a look at the U.N.’s management 
and you wonder just how it could possibly 
“keep the peace.” After the death of Dag 
Hammarskjold, Russia demanded a “troika,” 
or three-man board, to act as Secretary Gen- 
eral, but acquiesced in the selection of U 
Thant, a Marxist school teacher from Burma, 
when Russia was given assurance that 
U Thant would appoint an advisory group. 
One of these was to be the under secretary 
for political and Security Council affairs. 
This office now has been held by eight con- 
secutive Communists. U Thant announced 
the appointment of the latest, Vladmir 
Javiovich Suslov, only last month. 

U Thant supports coexistence and states 
that we have nothing to fear from the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. U Thant 
made concessions and compromises with 
Castro which have not been revealed to the 
American public. The United States can 
make no move against the Communist con- 
spiracy in the Western Hemisphere without 
the consent of the U.N. 

Cannot our leaders recognize what this 
means? It means we have placed our for- 
eign policy in the hands of a foreigner. 

I believe the American public is becoming 
disillusioned with this world organization 
which is rapidly becoming an international 
military, political, and economic dictatorship 
instead of an organization to promote peace. 

We were sold the U.N. on a promise of 
peace, but we failed to realize that this 
peace was to be on Communist terms; in 
fact, it was to be a total victory for the 
international Communist conspiracy. Rus- 
sia has used the veto power nearly a hundred 
times. The U.N. has been completely un- 
able to bring any degree of peace. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 16, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Nathan Taragin, Jewish Centre 
of Highbridge and chaplain of Lebanon 
and Morrisania City Hospitals, offered 
the following prayer: 


Psalm 133: 1: Behold, how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity. 

Heavenly Father, we beseech Thee to 
bestow Thy divine blessings of peace and 
tranquillity upon all the inhabitants of 
our country, the United States of Amer- 
ica. Strengthen this citadel of freedom 
and democracy. Let it be a beacon to 
illumine the whole of humanity. Extend 
its benign influence to all peace-loving 
peoples. 

May Thy holy spirit permeate this his- 
toric legislative assembly, so that the 
laws enacted here will accord with Thy 
will and radiate Thy blessings. Inspire 
the hearts and minds of our dedicated 
legislators to expand the frontiers of 
liberty, peace, justice, and righteousness. 

We pray unto Thee, Almighty God, to 
bless Astronaut L. Gordon Cooper's orbit- 
al flights to culminate successfully and 
his space capsule Faith 7 to return safely, 
for Thy glory and for the glory of our 
blessed “land of the free and home of 
the brave.” Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 5517) entitled “An act making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 11 and 27 to the fore- 
going bill. 

The message further announced that 
the Senate recedes from its amendment 
No. 76 to the foregoing bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
sTon and Mr. CARLSON members of the 
Joint Select Committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the U.S. Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers referred 
to in the report of the Archivist of the 
United States numbered 63-12. 


CORPUS CHRISTI OFFSHORE 
WARNING AREA 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, by direction of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I ask unanimous 
consent to rerefer Executive Communi- 
cation 761, by the Department of the 
Navy, containing a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the restriction 
of certain areas in the Outer Continental 
Shelf, known as the Corpus Christi Off- 
shore Warning Area, for defense purposes 
and for other purposes, to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
desire to make the point of order before 
the Chair entertains unanimous-consent 
requests? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I do, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan makes the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

Evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 
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Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 53] 
Abbitt Gavin O’Brien, Ul. 
Avery Grant Pepper 
Baker Green, Oreg. Pilcher 
Gubser Powell 

Barrett Hagan, Ga. Purcell 
Belch: Harding Roosevelt 

er ev 
Bonner Harris Rostenkowski 
Bray Harsha Schenck 
Buckley Hébert Scott 
Burton Holland Senner 
Casey Jarman Shelley 
Celler Jones, Ala. Sheppard 
Chamberlain Karth Shipley 
Clancy Kee Short 
Clark Kelly Sisk 
Cooley King, Calif. Taft 
Davis, Tenn. Knox Teague, Tex. 
Dawson Landrum Thompson, La 
Dent Long, Md Ullman 
Derwinski McCulloch Walter 
Diggs MeDade Watson 
Edmondson Macdonald Westland 
ent Miller, N. T. Willis 
Forrester Nedzi Winstead 
Fulton, Tenn. Nelsen Younger 
Garmatz ix 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 352 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING TITLE IX OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 4655) to amend title 
IX of the Social Security Act with re- 
spect to the amount authorized to be 
made available to the States out of the 
employment security administration ac- 
count for certain administrative ex- 
penses, to reduce the rate of the Federal 
unemployment tax for the calendar year 
1963, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 4, after line 5, insert: 

“Sec. 4. Notwithstanding section 901(c) 
(1) (A) of the Social Security Act, the limi- 
tation on the amount authorized to be made 
available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, for the purposes specified in such sec- 
tion 901(c)(1)(A) is hereby increased to 
$407,148,000.”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] and I may 
extend our remarks in the Record at this 
point in explanation of the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as Mem- 
bers of the House will recall, H.R. 4655 
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in the form in which it passed the House 
was designed to make three basic 
changes in the unemployment compen- 
sation laws. First, the bill made a re- 
duction in the extra Federal unemploy- 
ment tax attributable to the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1961; second, it established a new 
formula for determining the limitation 
on grants to the States to cover admin- 
istrative costs of the State agencies; and 
third, it extended from 5 to 10 years 
the period during which States may ob- 
ligate certain funds for administrative 
purposes. 

The other body made no changes in 
these basic provisions of the bill. Only 
one amendment was added. 

The amendment is designed to in- 
crease the ceiling on amounts which 
may be granted to States for administra- 
tive expenses for the balance of this fiscal 
year, by an amount of $7,148,000. The 
report of the Senate Finance Committee 
contains a letter from the Department 
of Labor which indicates that the addi- 
tional $7,148,000 is the amount of a 
supplemental budget request now before 
the Budget Bureau. Of course, this 
merely increases the legal limitation and 
does not appropriate the money—the 
appropriate committee of the House will 
of course have to pass upon the neces- 
sity and the desirability for the appro- 
priation itself. I would emphasize that 
this amendment relates only to the bal- 
ance of this fiscal year and in no way 
modifies the basic formula which was 
included in the House bill, which is de- 
signed to take care of future years. 


DUTY ON CORKBOARD INSULATION 
AND CORK STOPPERS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2053) to 
provide for the temporary suspension 
of the duty on corkboard insulation and 
on cork stoppers, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out all after “1930” 
over to and including line 8 on page 2, and 
insert: as “cork insulation, wholly or in 
chief value of cork, cork waste, or granulated 
or ground cork, in blocks, slabs, boards, or 
planks.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
provide for the temporary suspension of the 
duty on corkboard insulation.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] and I may 
extend our remarks at this point in ex- 
planation of the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of the House will recall, as 
passed under unanimous consent by the 
House on February 26, 1963, this bill pro- 
vided for a 3-year suspension of duties 
imposed under paragraph 1511 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 on cork insulation and 
certain cork stoppers. 

The bill was amended in the other body 
to make the suspension of duties apply 
only in the case of cork insulation, the 
present tariff treatment on all cork 
stoppers to be retained. The Finance 
Committee report, in explaining this 
amendment, states: 

The fact that the House-passed bill did 
not include so-called shell corks in the sus- 
pension created some dissension in the in- 
dustries affected and there was agitation 
either for the inclusion of shell corks or for 
the general exclusion of other cork stoppers. 
There were requests for hearings 
should attempts be made to include shell 
corks in the suspension and considerable op- 
position to the inclusion of other cork stop- 
pers unless shell corks were restored as a 
part of the bill. The various firms concerned 
have generally agreed that requests for hear- 
ings will not be made and support will be 
given to the amendment excluding all cork 
stoppers from the bill and suspending the 
duty only on insulation. 


Interested departments and agencies 
have advised that they have no objec- 
tion to the enactment of the bill as 
amended by the other body. I urge that 
the House concur in the amendments. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time for the purpose of 
inquiring of the majority leader as to 
the program, if any, for the balance of 
this week and for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALBERT. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the conference re- 
port which the gentleman from Colorado 
intends to call up, we will have finished 
the legislative business for this week. 
It is my purpose at the conclusion of the 
legislative program today to ask unani- 
mous consent that the House adjourn 
over until Monday. 

Mr. Speaker, we have prepared the 
program only for the first 2 days of next 
week. The balance of the program will 
be announced on Tuesday next. 

The legislative program for Monday 
and Tuesday is as follows: 

Monday, H.R. 1162, to consolidate 
Vicksburg National Military Park to pro- 
vide for certain adjustments necessitated 
by the installation of a park tour road, 
and for other purposes. 

HR. 4893, relating to age limits in 
connection with appointments to the 
U.S. Park Police. 
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Tuesday, Private Calendar. 

I would like to advise Members of the 
House, of course, conference reports may 
be brought up at any time and any fur- 
ther program will be announced later. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, might 
I with the gentleman’s indulgence say, 
having inquired of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who is a member of the 
committee in charge of the two bills that 
will be called up on Monday under sus- 
pension of the rules that they will not 
involve any really controversial matters? 

Mr. ALBERT. Will the gentleman 
from Indiana yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As far as I know 
there is no real controversy involved in 
the two suspensions to come out of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Saytor] is right beside the 
gentleman from Indiana and he has 
nodded his head. But, of course, this 
does not mean there will not be some 
questions, but I know of nothing that 
calls for any controversy. 


MAJ. L. GORDON COOPER 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the house for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that I can have the indulgence of my 
colleagues when I say I feel that I am 
the proudest Member of the House be- 
cause the young man circling the globe, 
Astronaut L. Gordon Cooper, hails from 
my hometown of Shawnee, Okla. I have 
known him all his life. I know his 
family, I know most of the many rela- 
tives and friends he has living there. 
They are all as interested in what is 
going on out there as you and I. 

Ihave asked for this time, Mr. Speaker, 
so that I might express what I know to 
be the feeling of every Member of the 
House, that we are proud of the wonder- 
ful job he is doing in this great field, 
and we all fervently hope that he will 
have a safe and happy landing at the 
conclusion of the 22 orbits later today. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I say, as the 
Representative of the district where the 
astronaut now lives, Carbondale, Colo., 
I am glad to join with my friend in the 
commendation he has given this fine 
American. 

Mr. STEED. I thank the gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in order 
on Calendar Wednesday next may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


NASA’S RELAY I SATELLITE BRINGS 
ASTRONAUT COOPER'S FLIGHT 
TO EUROPE 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I know that all Members of the House 
join the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Steep] in congratulating Astronaut Le- 
roy Gordon Cooper upon his magnificent 
achievement. As Astronaut Cooper is 
now in his 18th orbit of the earth, the 
hearts and minds and prayers of all 
Americans are with him. The NASA 
team which has planned and carried out 
the Mercury program deserves the plau- 
dits and commendation of all of us. 
America is indeed conquering the space 
frontier. 

The drama of Astronaut Cooper's flight 
overshadows the fact that the United 
States yesterday achieved a major mile- 
stone in satellite communications. Yes- 
terday NASA’s Relay I satellite trans- 
mitted for 13 minutes to Europe television 
pictures of Astronaut Cooper’s launch 
into space from Cape Canaveral and 
views of Astronaut Cooper inside the 
space capsule, Faith 7. Relay I also 
transmitted from Europe to the United 
States a 3-minute television coverage of 
the reaction of people in Europe to this 
great accomplishment. 

In addition to yesterday's unprece- 
dented television transmission of the as- 
tronaut in orbit, Relay I in the past has 
transmitted across the Atlantic in real 
time the opening ceremonies of the 
Mona Lisa exhibition in Washington and 
the conferring by President Kennedy of 
honorary citizenship upon Winston 
Churchill. 

Relay I, an experimental medium-alti- 
tude communications satellite, was 
launched on December 13, 1962. It has 
successfully accomplished all its mis- 
sions. Developed and paid for by the 
U.S. taxpayers, it is completely under the 
management and operation of NASA. 
Relay I is an example of what Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of com- 
munications satellites can accomplish. 
It is a dramatic demonstration of the 
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benefits of Government-financed re- 
search and development benefits which 
should be reserved for all the people. 


FEDERAL AND STATE PROGRAMS 
RELATING TO OUTDOOR RECRE- 
ATION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (S. 
20) to promote the coordination and de- 
velopment of effective Federal and State 
programs relating to outdoor recreation, 
and for other purposes, and ask unan- 
imous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 303) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 20) 
to promote the coordination and develop- 
ment of effective Federal and State programs 
relating to outdoor recreation, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the lan- 
guage inserted by the House amendment in- 
sert the following: “That the Congress finds 
ard declares it to be desirable that all Ameri- 
can people of present and future generations 
be assured adequate outdoor recreation re- 
sources, and that it is desirable for all levels 
of government and private interests to take 
prompt and coordinated action to the extent 
practicable without diminishing or affecting 
their respective powers and functions to con- 
serve, develop, and utilize such resources for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the American 
people. 

“Sec. 2. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to perform the following func- 
tions and activities: 

“(a) INVENTORY.—Prepare and maintain a 
continuing inventory and evaluation of out- 
door recreation needs and resources of the 
United States. 

“(b) CLASSIFICATION.—Prepare a system for 
classification of outdoor recreation resources 
to assist in the effective and beneficial use 
and management of such resources. 

“(c) NATIONWIDE PLan.—Formulate and 
maintain a comprehensive nationwide out- 
door recreation plan, taking into considera- 
tion the plans of the various Federal agen- 
cies, States, and their political subdivisions. 
The plan shall set forth the needs and de- 
mands of the public for outdoor recreation 
and the current and foreseeable availability 
in the future of outdoor recreation resources 
to meet those needs. The plan shall identify 
critical outdoor recreation problems, recom- 
mend solutions and recommend desirable 
actions to be taken at each level of gov- 
ernment and by private interests. The Sec- 
retary shall transmit the initial plan, which 
shall be prepared as soon as practicable 
within five years hereafter, to the President 
for transmittal to the Congress. Future re- 
visions of the plan shall be similarly trans- 
mitted at succeeding five-year intervals. 
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When a plan or revision is transmitted to 
the Congress, the Secretary shall transmit 
copies to the Governors of the several States. 

(d) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—Provide 
technical assistance and advice to and co- 
operate with States, political subdivisions, 
and private interests, including nonprofit 
organizations, with respect to outdoor recre- 
ation, 

“(e) REGIONAL Coorrnarrox.—Encourage 
interstate and regional cooperation in the 
planning, acquisition, and development of 
outdoor recreation resources. 

„) RESEARCH AND Evucation.—(1) Spon- 
sor, engage in, and assist in research relating 
to outdoor recreation, directly or by con- 
tract or cooperative agreements, and make 
payments for such purposes without regard 
to the limitations of section 3648 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529) concerning 
advances of funds when he considers such 
action in the public interest, (2) undertake 
studies and assemble information concern- 
ing outdoor recreation, directly or by con- 
tract or cooperative agreement, and dissem- 
inate such information without regard to the 
provisions of section 4154, title 39, United 
States Code, and (3) cooperate with educa- 
tional institutions and others in order to 
assist in establishing education programs and 
activities and to encourage public use and 
benefits from outdoor recreation. 

“(g) INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION.— 
(1) Cooperate with and provide technical 
assistance to Federal departments and agen- 
cles and obtain from them information, data, 
reports, advice, and assistance that are 
needed and can reasonably be furnished in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act, and 
(2) promote coordination of Federal plans 
and activities generally relating to outdoor 
recreation. Any department or agency fur- 
nishing advice or assistance hereunder may 
expend its own funds for such purposes, 
with or without reimbursement, as may be 
agreed to by that agency. 

“(h) Donations.—Accept and use dona- 
tions of money, property, personal services, 
or facilities for the purposes of this Act. 

“Sec. 3. In order further to carry out the 
policy declared in section 1 of this Act, the 
heads of Federal departments and independ- 
ent ies having administrative respon- 
sibility over activities or resources the 
conduct or use of which is pertinent to ful- 
fillment of that policy shall, either individ- 
ually or as a group, (a) consult with and be 
consulted by the from time to time 
both with respect to their conduct of those 
activities and their use of those resources 
and with respect to the activities which the 

of the Interior carries on under 
authority of this Act which are pertinent 
to their work, and (b) carry out such respon- 
sibilities in general conformance with the 
nationwide plan authorized under section 
2(c) of this Act, 

“Sec. 4. As used in this Act, the term 
‘United States’ shall include the District of 
Columbia and the terms ‘United States’ and 
‘States’ may, to the extent practicable, in- 
clude the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill, and agree to the same. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Lro W. O'BRIEN, 
THOMAS G. MORRIS, 
JoHN P. SAYLOR, 

J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
ALAN BIBLE, 
THomas H. KUCHEL, 
~ Len JORDAN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 20) to promote the 
coordination and development of effective 
Federal and State programs relating to out- 
door recreation, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report, as to the amendments to the 
text and title of the bill: 

S. 20, as it passed the House, differed 
from the bill as it came from the Senate in 
ten respects. The committee of conference 
recommends that the House language be re- 
tained in eight cases and that the House 
recede in the other two as follows: 

(1) The first section of the bill was 
amended on the floor of the House to ex- 
press the thought that assurance of ade- 
quate outdoor recreation resources is “de- 
sirable” rather than that the general welfare 
“requires” such assurance, and that coordi- 
nated action on the part of the various 
levels of government and of private interests 
in this field “to the extent practicable with- 
out diminishing or affecting” their powers 
and functions is “desirable” rather than 
“required.” The conferees agreed to the 
House language. 

(2) In section 2 of the bill, the House 
struck out language referring to the Rec- 
reation Advisory Council and incorporated 
in a new section strengthened language with 
respect to coordination between the various 
departments in the recreation field. The 
conferees agreed to this change. 

(3) The House struck out, in section 
2(c), a provision requiring the nationwide 
outdoor recreation plan which is to be pre- 
pared under authority of this Act to “identi- 
fy” desirable actions to be taken at the 
various levels of government and by private 
interests and substituted “recommend” for 
the quoted word. The conferees concurred 
in this change. 

(4) The House version of section 2(f) of 
the bill permitted advance payments to be 
made to parties engaged in outdoor recrea- 
tion research under contract with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The Senate version 
limited such payments to contracting educa- 
tional and other nonprofit institutions and 
then only for their initial costs. The con- 
ferees agreed to the House language. 

(5) The House amendment corrected a 
statutory citation to title 39, United States 
Code. The conferees agreed thereto. 

(6) The House amendment corrected a 
misspel'ed word in section 2(g). The con- 
ferees agreed thereto. 

(7) The House version added to section 
2(h) of S. 20 a proviso requiring annual re- 
ports on all donations received under au- 
thority of the Act. The conferees agreed 
that this language should be dropped be- 
cause of the understandable reluctance of 
potential contributors to the program to 
having their names broadcast to the world 
thereby subjecting themselves to importuni- 
ties from other quarters. 

(8) The House added to S. 20 a new sec- 
tion 3 requiring consultation between the 
Secretary of the Interior and the heads of 
other interested departments and agencies 
with respect to their conduct of recreational 
activities and to the Secretary’s conduct of 
activities under the new Act and requiring, 
furthermore, that all Federal departments 
carry out their recreational responsibilities 
in conformity with the nationwide plan that 
the Secretary is to compile. The conferees 
agreed to retention of the House language. 

(9) Clarifying changes were made by the 
House to the definitions section of the bill. 
The conferees agreed to these changes. 

(10) The House added a new section to 
the bill limiting the amount authorized to 
be appropriated annually for the purposes 
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of the act. In a full discussion of the 
merits of such a limitation in this type of 
case, it was brought out that no agency in 
the Department of the Interior with a con- 
tinuing program is limited with respect to 
the amount it may request for administra- 
tive and similar personal service expendi- 
tures; that if such a limitation were in- 
cluded it would have to be amended each 
time, for instance, that a Federal pay raise 
bill is enacted unless it were more generous 
than now appears to be warranted; and that 
if such an excess limitation were included 
there might be strong temptation on the part 
of the agency to bring its expenditures up 
to this figure as soon as possible. The House 
conferees therefore reluctantly agreed that 
the House should recede on this point, it 
being the understanding of all members of 
the conference committee that the Secre- 
tary is expected to and will report to the 
Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the House and Senate at any time that 
it is necessary for him to request $3 million 
or more to carry out section 2 of the act and 
that he will at that time make full justifi- 
cation for the request. 

The House also amended the title to con- 
form to the body of the bill and the confer- 
ence committee agreed. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

LEO W. O'BRIEN, 

THOMAS G. Morris, 

JOHN P. SAYLOR, 

J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, gen- 
erally the House worked its will with 
this particular legislation. There were 
10 matters in controversy; 8 of them 
were resolved by retaining the House 
language to the Senate bill; and 2 of 
them were resolved by, in the first in- 
stance, deleting a House amendment— 
and I will speak about that further on— 
and in the second instance by deleting 
a section that the House placed in the 
bill and writing some language in the 
report itself which we feel is perhaps just 
as practical as if the provision were in 
the bill. 

Now, five of the amendments are 
purely technical amendments and do not 
go to the real problems involved in the 
legislation. I will pass over them but 
will be glad to answer any questions that 
might be asked. 

However, in item No. 2, the one where 
the House struck from the bill any lan- 
guage referring to the Recreation Ad- 
visory Council, which is a creature of 
the executive department entirely, we 
have a very fundamental change from 
the Senate version as compared to the 
action that the House took, and that is, 
that as far as I know we have never given 
official recognition to any of the execu- 
tive coordinating committees as such, 
and it was thought that it would not be 
well in this legislation to, indirectly or 
impliedly, by referring to a commission 
set up by the Chief Executive of the 
United States as an existing commission, 
give legislative recognition to the action 
of the executive department which has 
complete control within the executive 
department of such an agency, and, if the 
Congress later on wishes to give official 
recognition to an advisory council as 
such, advisory or otherwise, the Congress 
could take formal action if it wishes to 
do so. 

Amendment No. 4 is somewhat sub- 
stantive, in that in the Senate bill ad- 
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vance payments were permitted but 
limited such payments to contracting 
educational and other nonprofit institu- 
tions and then only for their initial costs. 
In the House bill advance payments are 
permitted to be made to parties engaged 
in outdoor recreation research under 
contract with the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

I think it must be explained again, 
since I know there was some discussion 
of this when this bill was on the floor of 
the House, that the work of the bureau 
is purely advisory, planning and coordi- 
nating and the bureau would do a part 
of the work under contract with private 
research groups. 

Mr. Speaker, the next item, No. 7, is a 
substantive change. It is the provision in 
which the House requested and required 
that there be annual itemized reports of 
all donations received under the author- 
ity of this act. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt in my 
own mind that the author of this amend- 
ment had in mind a very valid reason 
for his offering of the amendment. But 
this is the only area of like operations in 
the Government where such a require- 
ment has been made. Also, please permit 
me to tell the Members of the House 
something else. All of us know that once 
in a while we get solicitations either by 
telephone or through correspondence to 
donate to this organization and that 
organization. The mere fact that we ask 
for a publication of the names of all do- 
nors, and a lot of these would of course be 
very substantial donations, means that 
we shall be giving approval to what is 
sometimes referred to as a sucker list and 
the donors who really intended to be 
constructive in their gifts to the Gov- 
ernment would be subjected to being so- 
licited by other individuals and groups in 
which they had no interest at all. 

Any such list is available and it will 
be available to the committees. If any 
Member of Congress sees fit to ask for 
it at a certain time, I am sure we can 
get an unofficial list, but what in fact 
will be a substantial report from the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Mr. Speaker, another amendment 
which is important is item No. 8. This 
amendment No. 8 is the amendment that 
really provides for the coordinating pro- 
cedures that will be necessary between 
all departments of Government that are 
involved in Federal recreation programs. 
We have taken a great deal of the lan- 
guage from section 2 of the Senate bill 
and we have stated it in another manner 
in this particular section. 

Item No. 10 is a very important part 
of the report. I refer to it because it is 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. HALEY] wherein he tried, as 
our committee usually does on these mat- 
ters, to tie the activities of the bureaus 
to a certain amount of money beyond 
which they cannot go. In constructive 
operation, of course, this is always a val- 
uable and a necessary procedure in my 
way of thinking, but in the matter of 
administration it is open to some ques- 
tion. May I advise my colleagues that 
this is the only bureau in the Department 
of the Interior that would have this 
restriction tied to it. The House con- 
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ferees agreed to place language provid- 
ing for such a limitation in the confer- 
ence report to which the Senate conferees 
have agreed. I wish to read this again 
to the Members of the House. It is a 
very definite statement of policy as far 
as we are concerned about this new 
bureau: 

The House conferees therefore reluctantly 
agreed that the House should recede on this 
point, it being the understanding of all 
members of the conference committee that 
the Secretary is expected to and will report 
to the Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House and Senate at any time 
that it is necessary for him to request $3 mil- 
lion or more to carry out section 2 of the 
act and that he will at that time make full 
justification for the request. 


And, may I state to my colleagues that 
so far as I know it will be the purpose 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, regardless of who may be the 
chairman of that committee, to see to it 
that this provision is complied with and 
that the information is given not only 
to the appropriating committee itself 
but also to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to try to 
answer any questions which any of my 
colleagues may have. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course, I want to say 
to the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
to the conferees on the part of the House 
that I regret we were unable or they 
were unable to hold in the bill the $2.5 
million. I note that it has been raised 
to $3 million. There is no language, of 
course, now in the bill to determine just 
how much could be expended. Some- 
times, of course, language in a confer- 
ence report may have some reaction 
downtowr. I am very, very reluctant, 
at least. 

I am very sorry to see that this limi- 
tation has been removed from the bill 
itself. I realize that the gentleman 
from Colorado and his conferees prob- 
ably did the best they could. As an 
overall matter I think this is good legis- 
lation, but I do think and I caution the 
House that they should in the future 
watch the expenditures on this program 
and see that they are kept within due 
bounds. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I reply to my 
friend from Florida that the cooperation 
on activities and responsibilities between 
the authorizing committee and the ap- 
propriating subcommittee is, in my 
opinion, the best we have had for a 
long, long time. I have an understand- 
ing at the present time, and I am sure 
that there will be like understandings in 
the future, that whenever any request 
is made by the Bureau which would 
seemingly trespass upon the policy set 
forth, our committee will be notified im- 
mediately. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
regret that all of the House amendments 
were not preserved in the conference 
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report, although I understand that in 
conference the House cannot always pre- 
vail. However, I should like to point out 
that the particular amendment to the 
bill which I sponsored carried in the 
House by an overwhelming vote of 292 
to 50, as I am sure the Chairman knows, 
even though unfortunately he was not 
able to be on the floor that day. 

The amendment to which I refer, and 
which was adopted by the House, would 
have required an annual report of funds 
or property received by this newly 
created Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
which were donated. 

Mr. ASPINALL. It would have re- 
quired an itemized accounting. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is correct. It 
would have required an itemized ac- 
counting of funds or property which had 
been donated, and indicating the pur- 
poses for which they were used. As I 
understand it, this new Bureau is pri- 
marily a coordinating agency and it 
would seem that appropriated funds 
should be adequate for its purposes. 
Why is it necessary to authorize this 
outdoor recreation bureau to receive do- 
nated funds, and then leave Congress in 
the dark as to how much they receive 
in donated funds, from whom they re- 
ceive such funds, and the purpose for 
which donated funds will be used? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, may 
I interrupt the gentleman to answer? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. I yield to the 
e chairman of the commit- 


Mr. ASPINALL. Of course, Congress 
will be notified any time it desires as to 
the amount of donated funds. Such in- 
formation is always contained within the 
Bureau of the Budget report. The mat- 
ter that is not contained within the Bu- 
reau report is the fact that we do not 
have the individual names set forth; it 
is not itemized. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman this question: Is it 
a fact that in some instances donations 
are given with conditions or limitations 
attached by the donor as to the pur- 
pose for which they shall be used or 
as to how they shall be used? 

Mr. ASPINALL. It is my understand- 
ing that in certain of the activities of 
the National Park Service some dona- 
tions have been offered to them upon cer- 
tain conditions. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I should like to point 
out, in addition, that under this legisla- 
tion, section 2(f), the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Bureau will be authorized to award 
contracts for education and research. 

It occurs to me that the Appropriations 
Committee might conceivably refuse to 
appropriate funds for certain research 
and education contracts, and the House 
might sustain the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in that judgment, only to find that 
this Bureau of Outdoor Recreation would 
be able to award such contracts by using 
donated funds. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I doubt if that policy 
would be followed. It requested, these 
contracts will be subject to review by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, as all of the activities of the De- 
partment of the Interior are. We cer- 
tainly would not permit the real purposes 
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of this legislation to be hindered or en- 
dangered by contracting procedures con- 
trary to procedures authorized by this 
legislation. This is, as I said before, a 
coordinating, planning, and recommend- 
ing agency. No program or project can 
be authorized unless it be brought to the 
Congress for such authorization. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. While it may be pos- 
sible that there are a few individuals in 
this country who would not donate funds 
if their names were published in such a 
report, it seems to me that there is an 
overwhelming competing interest which 
outweighs that concern. No one outside 
the Government should be influencing 
or financing the activities of Govern- 
ment agencies without the knowledge of 
Congress and the public. If Congress is 
not financing an activity of Government, 
we ought to know who is. 

I appreciate the fact that it is not pos- 
sible for House conferees to prevail in 
every area of difference. However, I 
shall have to oppose the conference re- 
port in view of the deletion of this impor- 
tant language. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan, has he ever made a 
request of the Department of the Interior 
or any of its bureaus to advise him as to 
who the donors may be on certain pro- 
grams under its jurisdiction, say, the 
National Park Service or the Bureau of 
Sports Fisheries and Wildlife? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I shall be very frank 
and say that, as of now, I have not, but 
I believe the principle involved is the 
same whether it is the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Commerce, 
or any other department or agency of 
Government. The information should be 
public information. I would suggest that 
this principle or policy should be appli- 
cable to every department or agency au- 
thorized to use donated funds. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I feel that legislation 
should apply equally to all departments. 
We should not put any more burdens on 
this Bureau than we put on the Depart- 
ment of the Interior or the Department 
of Agriculture or any other department. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would agree that 
general legislation would be desirable, 
but I believe that the most practical way 
to achieve that objective is to take them 
one at a time, as they come. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman from Iowa 
is completely satisfied with the efforts of 
the committee of conference. He does 
not see any objection to the report. 
However, there is one point in the dis- 
cussion which has been led by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan which has not 
found its way into the record at this 
point; that is, I think the departments 
might be cognizant of some serious ob- 
jection on our part to the procedure 
which they follow. When we have, for 
instance, a Cape Cod Seashore Area pro- 
posed, the Department receives dona- 
tions or grants from individuals or 
organizations who print beautiful bro- 
chures which are intended to sell that 
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particular prospect. They have printed 
books, and they have put on the books 
the imprimatur of the Department of 
the Interior and the National Park 
Service. 

When we are talking about the na- 
tional parks in such an area as that we 
do not find much objection, but insofar 
as the principle is concerned it is objec- 
tionable. For illustration, suppose we 
have a piece of labor legislation which is 
introduced, and the head of the AFL- 
CIO or the board of the National Manu- 
facturers Association contributes some 
money to the Labor Department to put 
out a publication. In this case I am sure 
there would be some objection. In prin- 
ciple this is actually no different from 
what we do in the Interior Department. 
I know it has never been done and I do 
not know that it has ever created any 
general trouble, but from a general prin- 
ciple standpoint, I think it is wrong, and 
I think the Department of the Interior 
should be aware of that. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I thank the gentle- 
man from Iowa for bringing this to our 
attention. This goes to the operation of 
some of our water resources programs 
as well, the Army Engineers, and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Not only that, 
a great deal of the contributions that 
some of our agencies are receiving have 
been from States and municipalities. We 
expect some of the contributions in this 
program to come from municipalities 
and other governmental agencies. Of 
course, there would be no objection to 
having their names printed. On the 
other hand, I think it would be just as 
well to request such information rather 
than have their names published. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEAVE TO REVISE AND EXTEND 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members who 
spoke on the conference report may re- 
vise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without 


TAX BREAKS FOR BUSINESS 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
in a bitter struggle, the House passed 
legislation which increased the debt ceil- 
ing to commitments already made by 
this Congress. During the course of the 
debate, vehement attacks were directed 
against new programs which contribute 
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to the increase of Federal spending and 
the Federal deficit. 

Nothing was said about the “new pro- 
grams” of tax cuts for business insti- 
tuted by the administration last year. 
The business investment credit voted by 
this Congress last year cost the Treasury 
$1 billion in lost revenue. In the same 
year, the administration granted in- 
creased depreciation allowance for busi- 
ness retroactive to January 1, 1962, 
which cost the Treasury an estimated 
581% billion. 

Although the final figures are not yet 
available, it appears that the Treasury 
estimate of the loss in tax revenues was 
underestimated and that the combined 
Treasury loss for these “tax breaks for 
business” will probably reach $3 billion 
in fiscal 1963. The tax loss from these 
two items in fiscal 1964 and future years 
will skyrocket. 

It is plainly evident that $3 billion of 
this year’s budget deficit resulted from 
last year’s tax giveaways. A tax give- 
away packs the budget deficit just as 
much as a “spend away.” 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Subcommittee on Territories 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs be permitted to meet during 
the House session this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp on the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to clarify the language in H.R. 
5517, the supplemental appropriations 
bill for 1963 in that section dealing with 
the accelerated public works program. 
The section carries this proviso: 

That no part of this appropriation shall 
be used for any project that does not require 
a financial contribution from State or local 
sources except Federal projects dealing with 
preservation of forests in the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of the Interior. 


As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Deficiencies Appropriations, which re- 
ported H.R. 5517, I want to state the in- 
tent of the committee with reference to 
the above proviso. 

Preservation of forests in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture or 
the Department of the Interior is inter- 
preted in a strict sense to include only 
projects which will rehabilitate and de- 
velop such lands in a manner to protect 
them from fire, insects, disease, erosion, 
and floods; and to the conservation of 
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the timber and related forest resources. 
It includes projects such as reforestation 
and the improvement of timber stands; 
forest road and trail construction and 
maintenance which provide access for 
fire protection purposes or for salvage of 
blown down, infected, or overmature tim- 
ber stands; fireproofed camp and picnic 
area construction which concentrates 
forest visitor use in improved areas and 
thus reduces forest fire risk; small struc- 
tures for fire and general purpose use, 
such as fire lookout towers and forest 
ranger offices; the revegetation and 
minor range improvements on forest 
ranges, and related measures for the re- 
habilitation of forest lands. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
there is some encouragement, though 
admittedly little, to be found in the 
President’s statements before a group of 
Alabama newspaper executives in which 
he indicated that he was concerned over 
the growing extremism among the so- 
called leaders of the Negro race. 

That the carefully planned and metic- 
ulously timed and executed “demonstra- 
tions” in Birmingham are the work of 
professional racists is boldly obvious. 

It has been apparent for years that 
these conflicts are the result of re- 
hearsing, coaching, and timing by those 
who make their sorry living exploiting 
race relations. 

The most recent proof of this comes 
from the Reverend Albert S. Foley, S.J., 
member of the Alabama Advisory Com- 
mittee to the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. 

The reverend father has stated that a 
member of Rev. Martin Luther King’s 
staff told him that the NAACP treasury 
was low and that the Birmingham dem- 
onstrations were needed to spark sagging 
contributions. 

The callousness of this attitude is re- 
volting. 

The herding together of little chil- 
dren to push them before a raging mob 
of knife-wielding, cursing, and spitting 
professional agitators sickens the decent 
and heaps further shame on the Negroes 
who have allowed themselves to be in- 
flamed by these racists. 

Perhaps there is yet hope that the 
President will not further exceed the au- 
thority of his office by sending armed 
troops into Birmingham where they are 
neither wanted nor needed. To do so 
would give further aid and comfort to 
the paid goon squads of the NAACP and 
constitute a still further breach of the 
President’s authority. 

There cannot be any serious doubt left 
in the minds of the reasonable that 
these riot leaders were dispatched to Bir- 
mingham for two purposes. 
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The first was to fatten the coffers of 
the NAACP and the second being to 
coincide the disturbance with the civil 
rights hearings now going on here in 
the House. 

The evil job has been done well. 

Where reasonableness once existed, we 
now have the spewing cauldron of hate 
bubbling away. It only remains for the 
professional agitators to throw a few 
more bombs, spit on a few more police- 
men, or bring some physical harm to in- 
nocent children for the sparks to be 
fanned into full flame. 

When madmen roam the streets, we 
need cool heads to cope with them. I 
pray that the President will not add 
to the fury by the unlawful use of Fed- 
eral troops. To invade the State of Ala- 
bama in the illegal way Mississippi was 
invaded would forever make rubble of 
civil liberty. 

David Lawrence, in his syndicated 
column in the Washington Star, suc- 
cinctly put this action into focus and I 
include it here for all Members to read 
and ponder. 

[From the Washington Star, May 14, 1963] 
SENDING U.S. Troops TO ALABAMA 


When Senator John F. Kennedy was cam- 
paigning for the Presidency in 1960, critics 
said he was youthful and impulsive. They 
now will say the same thing as they read 
that Mr. Kennedy issued a statement Sunday 
night ordering Federal troops to mobilize in 
Alabama to deal with future rioting or local 
disturbances, 

The President didn’t think this one 
through. In the case of the disputes with 
Governor Faubus at Little Rock, Ark., in 1957 
and Governor Barnett at Oxford, Miss., in 
1962, there was at least an alleged basis for 
the use of Federal troops—a supposed un- 
willingness on the part of the local authori- 
ties to obey a Federal court order. But Mr. 
Kennedy himself told his news conference 
only last week that no Federal statute was 
involved in the controversy at Birmingham, 
Ala. Nor have there been any Federal court 
orders whatsoever issued in this case. 

Now the President is in the position of 
having nevertheless threatened the use of 
Federal military power to deal with local dis- 
orders that may arise. There is not the 
slightest legal basis for the use of such power 
under the Constitution unless requested by 
the State government. No statute grants 
such authority to the Chief Executive under 
the circumstances which have been reported 
from Alabama. For anyone in the Govern- 
ment to order the use of Federal troops or 
any part of the Air Force for any purpose 
not sanctioned by the statutes is in itself a 
penal offense. A Federal law says: 

“Whoever, except in cases and under cir- 
cumstances expressly authorized by the Con- 
stitution or act of Congress, willfully uses 
any part of the Army or the Air Force as a 
posse comitatus or otherwise to execute the 
laws shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 2 years, or both.” 

The “United States Code Annotated,” for 
1963 contains a footnote referring to an 
opinion of the Attorney General dated No- 
vember 7, 1957, which says: “The President’s 
authority to use Federal troops under sec- 
tions 332 and 333 of title 10 is not impaired 
by this section. 

But this was an opinion rendered in con- 
nection with the use of troops where a Fed- 
eral court order had been issued. There is 
a dispute among informed lawyers as to 
whether troops can ever be used to enforce 
even a court order and they contend that 
it is really the responsibility of U.S. mar- 
shals. At least in that case a controversial 
legal point was involved. 
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So the whole action of President Ken- 
nedy rests on the foundation that he de- 
scribed in his public statement—namely, 
“rioting, personal injuries, property dam- 
age, and various reports of violence and 
brutality.” 

But it is not the function of the Federal 
Government to maintain order inside a State 
unless there is an “insurrection” against 
the United States. To preserve order is the 
responsibility of a State. Indeed, in the 
same morning newspapers in which the 
American people read of the President's 
orders to dispatch Federal troops to the 
Birmingham area, there was published a 
message to President Kennedy from the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, George Wallace. It was 
sent an hour after the President’s announce- 
ment was made and read in part as follows: 

“The Constitution of the United States 
* * * states that the Federal Government 
may send troops to quell domestic violence 
upon application of the State legislature or 
the Governor of a State. 

“The legislature of this State has made 
no request, nor have I, May I ask by what 
authority you would send Federal troops 
into this State? 

“The situation is well in hand and law and 
order prevail. * * * Your complete bypass- 
ing of State officials and me as Governor are 
affronts not only to me as Governor but to 
the people of Alabama.” 

An examination of the Federal statute 
cited later by the President—section 333 of 
title 10—shows no justification for the use 
by the President of Federal troops just to 
quell a local disturbance or to prevent one 
from arising. It applies only if a State gov- 
ernment refuses or fails to grant protection, 
This hasn’t happened. 

The President in his reply to Governor 
Wallace says, in effect, that he didn’t really 
intend to use Federal troops in Birmingham, 
but only wants to warn the State authorities 
that they had better maintain order and pre- 
vent violence. If any threat to use such 
power is vested in the President, he can at 
any time intimidate a Governor or mayor or 
local official, or he can mobilize troops to 
threaten reprisals and punishment if anyone 
in a local government doesn't do his bidding. 
This is an autocratic power, the exercise of 
which the framers of the Constitution spe- 
cifically sought to prevent so that no dic- 
tatorship could arise in America through the 
threat to use military force. 

If Mr, Kennedy feels that he has the power 
to prevent violence anywhere in the country, 
then it will be asked why no Federal troops 
were mobilized or why the same threat of 
military force was not utilized before Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and his associates 
organized the demonstrations which, in turn, 
aroused the antagonism of other citizens 
and thus produced the conditions under 
which local disorder arose. 

If the President actually has the power of 
prevention, the time to start is before the 
local police and the paraders clash or 
threaten to become involved in riots. There 
is a right, of course, to a peaceful demon- 
stration, but anything which produces a dis- 
turbance is subject to police action by the 
local and not the Federal authorities, 


Iam struck by the number of members 
of the cloth who have involved them- 
selves in this disgraceful affair, Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Rev. Wyatt Tee 
Walker, and Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth, 
to name a few; and I cannot help but re- 
call the 9th verse of the 5th chapter of 
Matthew: 


Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall 
be called the children of God. 


Apparently, these troublemakers have 
not read the Beatitudes recently or else, 
reading, they are filled with contempt. 
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` In his understanding of what is in- 
volved here, the man on the street is 
ahead of a great many of the Members 
of the Congress. 

His motives are clear. His words are 
not the impassioned exhortations of the 
demagog who courts the minority vote. 

He has never said, “I agree that this 
is wrong, but I can’t take a chance on 
losing the votes.” 

He is calling for an end to these staged 
demonstrations perpetrated by profes- 
sional agitators. He is ashamed of what 
they are doing to his cities and his State. 

If there are those in this Chamber 
whose motives are less honest than his, 
who would condone and sanction these 
professional racists and abet them in this 
ugly hour, let him hang his head in 
shame. 


RACIAL AGITATION—A PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the last few weeks a group of outside 
agitators has invaded my home com- 
munity of Birmingham for the purpose 
of fomenting strife and discord. Among 
the many other things they have done in 
Birmingham is to prove racial agitation 
can be a profitable business. When the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence came to Birmingham it was nearly 
broke and, if we can believe the reports 
in the daily press, the money is now 
pouring into the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. The activities 
and irresponsible tactics of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference have 
been widely reported by the news media 
of the Nation. These Negro agitators 
that came to Birmingham were expo- 
nents of nonviolence. By creating pro- 
vocative situations violence resulted and 
there can be no doubt there would have 
been no trouble without these so-called 
preachers mixing the ingredients for a 
“racial bomb.” When the “bomb” they 
made went off, they hid under the cloak 
of self-serving disclaimers of nonvio- 
lence. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out that 
the so-called Negro preachers making 
trouble in Birmingham are mainly 
preachers without churches. They serve 
no church and have no visible means of 
support, so how do they live? What is 
the source of income for the Negro 
preachers who have time to stay in a 
city night and day for more than a 
month planning and organizing demon- 
strations that turn to riots? Who pays 
the bills? When rioting erupted in 
Birmingham over the weekend those 
pious Negro preachers were far away. 
They had headed north carrying empty 
satchels to bring back the loot. They 
headed north to get money to keep their 
agitating organization going. Claiming 
a great victory for improved race rela- 
tions the outside Negro leaders left their 
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colored brothers to work out the prob- 
lems the so-called preachers left them. 
With the fuse of their racial bomb burn- 
ing, ready to explode, the leaders were 
far away enjoying the plaudits of the 
northern crowds. 

Mr. Speaker, where did these great 
Negro leaders go? They went to Cleve- 
land, New York, and Washington, D.C. 
Everywhere the story was the same: 
“It’s a hard fight and it’s expensive.” 
And the money flows into the coffers of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, which is neither southern, Chris- 
tian, a conference, nor providing leader- 
ship. I ask the leaders of that great 
group of nonviolent agitators to present 
a complete report of their financial con- 
dition. How much money did they make 
out of the Birmingham riots they 
brought on? 

Mr. Speaker, I think the people who 
have read so many stories about the ac- 
tivities of these agitators in the Nation's 
press are entitled to know what the 
financial condition of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference was be- 
fore Birmingham and what it is now. I 
think that the churchless preacher, the 
Reverend Wyatt Tee Walker, executive 
director of the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference, would be in a position 
to tell us where the money comes from 
and where it goes. Who paid for the 
full-page advertisement in the New York 
Times soliciting funds for the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference? Who 
pays for the trips around the country 
and who buys meals? 

There are always those who make use 
of causes for their own advantage but 
these irresponsible race agitators and 
riotmakers have gone too far. They 
have used little children to fill up the 
jails while they fill their pockets. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel the people of Amer- 
ica are entitled to a complete explana- 
tion of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference’s financial condition 
immediately. 


ARMY INEFFICIENCY 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the U.S. Army Electronics 
Materiel Agency is planning to throw 
away tax dollars like water on a pur- 
chase it proposes, and it is up to the 
Secretary of Defense to see this does not 
happen. As many of my colleagues 
know, I have resumed getting advance 
information on unclassified military pur- 
chases. What I am learning now is even 
more fantastic than what I was un- 
covering before I was cut off from this 
information by the Secretary of Defense 
a year ago. 

On the very first day I picked up bid 
information I discovered the Army 
Electronics Materiel Agency at Fort 
Monmouth, N.J., plans to buy, sole 
source and without competition, a radio 
identified as the AN/TRA-25. 
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The bid set was dated May 6 and the 
bidding period closes May 16—only 10 
days for any company other than the 
sole-source company to examine draw- 
ings, model and specifications and sub- 
mit a bid. This is almost impossible, 
and the Army knows it. 

Even more preposterous is that the 
Army proposes to allow only 150 days for 
completion of this contract once it is 
signed. Still more unbelievable is the 
fact that under previous contracts the 
Army has secured drawings, technical 
manuals, specifications, and the like and 
could buy the whole set competitively 
and at a great saving to the taxpayer. 

Why did not the Army anticipate this 
requirement so that the plans it has al- 
ready paid for could be used to buy the 
set competitively and at a much lower 
price? Why did the Army wait until the 
situation was “critical” and the purchase 
could be solesourced to a favored manu- 
facturer? 

Mr. Speaker, I object to such ineffi- 
ciency, inept planning, and poor staff 
work, and I think other of my colleagues 
should also object to this kind of bu- 
reaucratic bungling which hits every 
taxpayer in the pocketbook—and hard. 

This is a $2 million purchase, and 
there can be some money saved here. I 
intend to pursue this matter diligently, 
I have already asked the Commanding 
Officer of the Army Electronics Materiel 
Agency for the determination and find- 
ings which justified this sole-source ac- 
tion. I have also asked for the past 
contracts and amendments for this 
equipment, and I can assure every Mem- 
ber of this House this matter will get my 
full attention until it is brought to a 
conclusion. 


HAITI 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, after 
listening to Mr. Martin this morning, I 
came to the conclusion that the admin- 
istration has no policy on Haiti as it 
has no policy on Cuba. It is evident that 
we had no policy on May 15 when it was 
known that a crisis would take place, 
and we have no policy now and have none 
relating to May 22 when a possible sec- 
ond crisis can readily be foreseen. 

The United States has totally inade- 
quate surveillance and intelligence out- 
side of Port au Prince and therefore is 
uninformed as to what is really going 
on in the rest of the country. 

The U.S. has inadequate air-sea pa- 
trols to detect or prevent arms drops or 
infiltration of Communist personnel 
which have been taking place frequently 
in northern Haiti and which took place 
in south Haiti on April 17. 

On April 17, 1963, at 1 p.m., according 
to a reliable witness, there was dropped 
from a fishing boat at the location of an 
alcove on the Haitian border, Czecho- 
slovakian arms consisting of the follow- 
ing: 18 cases of machine guns, 24 cases 
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of 50-caliber ammunition and 21 mor- 
tars. 

Because of the inaction, lack of leader- 
ship of the OAS by the United States, and 
indifference toward Haiti, this country 
is ripe for a Communist takeover. The 
Communists, including Haitian sugar- 
cane cutters trained in Cuba and French 
speaking Gahanians imported for sub- 
version, are poised, armed and ready for 
a takeover as soon as a vacuum develops. 

Unless the United States, leading the 
OAS, develops a plan of action to deter 
the Communists and to stabilize the 
Haitian situation, Haiti will become, in 
the near future, the second Communist 
foothold in the Caribbean. 


UC’S PROJECT Y BECOMES LASL 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
include an article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
proper noun LASL is a well-known one in 
the world’s scientific community. It is 
the name by which the Los Alamos Sci- 
entific Laboratory is universally known. 
LASL is located at a former boys’ school 
on a remote New Mexico mesa simply 
because Dr. Robert Oppenheimer had 
attended the school as a youngster. As 
head of the Manhattan district’s Project 
Y, set up to manufacture the atom bomb, 
he chose the location because of its war- 
time inaccessibility. Arrangements were 
made with the University of California 
to operate the research laboratory con- 
nected with Project Y. It eventually 
was designated the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory. Today LASL is one of the 
foremost scientific institutions of the 
world, ranking in eminence with the Uni- 
versity of California’s Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory as a mecca for the 
world’s physicists, nuclear chemists, and 
related scientists. Below is a short his- 
tory of LASL which appeared in the Uni- 
versity of California Alumni Associa- 
tion’s monthly for May 1963. 

For many years the University of Cali- 
fornia, as operator of LASL, was the 
largest single employer in the State of 
New Mexico. Perhaps it stillis. Notre- 
lated by the article is the fact that in 
1948 the university sought vigorously to 
discontinue its operation of LASL. The 
regents of the university had become 
somewhat edgy about their intimate con- 
nection with the manufacture of weap- 
ons of war and recalled that following 
World War I the Du Pont Co. had enjoyed 
unfavorable publicity as a munitions 
maker. Despite the regents’ desires, 
they were convinced that no other insti- 
tution, public or private, had the know- 
how to carry on this operation and they 
agreed to continue it because of its im- 
portance to the free world. The article 
is as follows: 

Los ALAMOS: TWENTY YEARS WITH THE ATOM 
(By Barbara Storms) 

High on a mesa in the pine-covered moun- 

tains of New Mexico, the university's most 
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distant “campus,” the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory, celebrates its 20th anniversary 
this year. 

Stretching over the five-finger mesas of the 
Pajarito Plateau, the vast, $171 million fa- 
cility has become, in two decades, the Na- 
tion’s foremost development center for nu- 
clear weapons, a leading research laboratory 
for peaceful applications of nuclear energy, 
and one of the world's outstanding computer 
centers. 

Such a future for a wartime project on an 
isolated plateau could hardly have been for- 
seen when, on April 20, 1943, the University 
of California signed the first contract with 
the War Department to operate the new 
facility. For, the story of Los Alamos begins 
in uncertainty, secrecy, and utmost urgency. 
It is a story of ingenuity, determination, and 
high adventure. 

The original directive, written in early 
1943, outlined for the director, J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, the scope and purpose of Project 
Y, a part of the War Department’s special 
Manhattan Engineers District headed by 
Gen, Leslie R. Groves. The directive’s words 
were cautious; details were veiled in secrecy: 

“The Laboratory will be concerned with the 
development and final manufacture of an 
instrument of war * * * with certain ex- 
perimental studies in science, engineering, 
and ordnance, and * * * large-scale ex- 
periments involving difficult ordnance pro- 
cedures and handling of highly dangerous 
materials * .“ Project Y was to become 
the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory. The 
instrument of war was the first atomic bomb. 
And, odds against either of them getting very 
far off the ground were enormous. 

By mid-1942, theoretical studies at Berke- 
ley, and at the Metallurgical Laboratory in 
Chicago, indicated the feasibility of building 
a fission weapon. Research had progressed 
to a point where experimental work was 
badly needed, and plans were laid to build 
a laboratory isolated enough to be safe, as 
well as secret. In November 1942, the War 
Department acquired the land and buildings 
of the former Los Alamos Ranch School for 
the purpose. Surprisingly, all of this was 
done even before Enrico Fermi and his team 
in Chicago had achieved the first self-sus- 
tained chain reaction on December 2, 1942, 

By January 1943, when the university was 
selected to operate the project and laboratory 
construction was getting underway, only 
enough scientific and technological informa- 
tion was available to suggest the stupendous 
magnitude of the job ahead, For example, 
nobody knew how much fissionable material 
had to be put together to support an ex- 
plosive chain reaction, nor were either of 
the possible materials available for experi- 
mentation, There was not enough uranium 
235 anywhere to build a bomb. The world’s 
supply of plutonium could be piled on the 
head of a pin. To the Manhattan district's 
projects at Richland, Washington, and Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., went the job of producing these 
materials—a task expected to take about 2 
years. Meanwhile, at Los Alamos, the neces- 
sary research and development had to be 
finished in time to begin building the bomb 
as soon as the critical materials were de- 
livered. 

By early spring, equipment borrowed from 
universities across the country was being in- 
stalled and Oppenheimer was beginning to 
gather the “largest collection of crackpots 
the world has ever seen.” 

The “crackpots,” as General Groves is re- 
ported to have once called them, were some 
of the greatest scientific minds in the world. 
Enrico Fermi, Bruno Rossi, Emelio Segré, 
Neils Bohr, I. I. Rabi, Hans Bethe, Rolf Lands- 
hoff, John von Neumann, Edward Teller, 
Otto Frisch, Joseph Kennedy, George Kistia- 
kowsky, Richard Feynmann, Edwin McMil- 
lan, and others came to Los Alamos, some 
temporarily, some occasionally, some as per- 
manent members of the staff. 
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Recruiting was extremely difficult. Most 
of the prospective personnel already were in 
war work and could be told neither the na- 
ture nor the significance of the new job. 
Scientists, recognizing the importance of the 
work and fascinated by the challenge, came 
more eagerly; technicians and administrators 
were expected to accept an unknown job at 
an unknown place. And, once there, what 
they found was discouraging, to say the least. 

The former boys school was selected for 
the secret and dangerous project for a num- 
ber of reasons, It was isolated—18 miles 
from the nearest settlement; 40 miles from 
Santa Fe by treacherous mountain road. 
There was plenty of cleared land on which 
to spread out and separate dangerous experi- 
ments from populated areas. The school’s 
existing stone and log buildings would pro- 
vide “plenty” of housing for the 35 to 100 
people envisioned for the project. Ironically, 
many of the very features that made the site 
ideal were to plague administrators and res- 
idents alike for years to come. 

Almost before the first families began to 
arrive, existing housing was outgrown. Al- 
though building proceeded at a frantic pace, 
it never quite managed to catch up. Fami- 
lies were installed in nearby guest ranches, 
and scientists were sent off to the project in 
caravans of aging cars, carrying box lunches 
ordered from Sante Fe restaurants. Impa- 
tiently waiting for laboratories and equip- 
ment, scientists marked time by discussing 
the complexities of the problems before 
them. 

As housing became available, families 
jammed into ugly tarpapered apartments or 
prefab trailers, ill-heated and ill-equipped. 
Mud was everywhere—and so was the Army, 
inflicting its regimented way of life on free- 
wheeling civilians. There was never enough 
water. The water level gage on the town 
water tower was watched carefully: “It was 
the only way we could tell when we could 
take a bath,” one oldtimer recalls. Shop- 
ping, if not satisfied by the Army PX, was 
done by mail-order catalogs or during care- 
fully regulated bus trips to Santa Fe. Santa 
Fe also provided such services as dry clean- 
ing and dentistry until 1944. 

Secrecy was the rule. Famous names were 
disguised. New Mexico drivers licenses were 
issued to anonymous numbers.. Post Office 
Box 1663, Santa Fe, was the only address 
permitted. Babies were born in “Box 1663“; 
freight of all dimensions was delivered to 
it, and as many as 3,000 persons lived in it. 
No one could enter or leave the project's 
closely guarded gates without a pass. Mail 
was censored throughout the war; telephone 
calls were monitored. Until 1945, only three 
telephone lines connected Los Alamos resi- 
dents with the outside world. 

Tight security regulations plagued scien- 
tific progress, too. Months of arguing final- 
ly convinced Army officials of the need for 
a free flow of information between scientists 
working in related projects. Orders for 
equipment and supplies were routed through 
the university's special purchasing office in 
Los Angeles, both going and coming, eating 
up precious time. 

But, the people were young—the average 
scientist was only 29—adventurous and fiex- 
ible, and work proceeded on a dozen fronts 
despite the difficulties. Late in 1943, the 
first minute quantities of plutonium, in ni- 
trate form, were delivered. By spring 1944, 
the world’s first good sized piece of plu- 
tonium metal was produced by Los Alamos 
chemists. The first kilogram of highly en- 
riched uranium was received in September. 
The pace quickened. 

By March 1945, planning for the first 
atomic bomb explosion was a high priority 
program. Two types of weapons had been 
developed—a gun-type device, using uranium 
235, and an implosion-type device, using 
plutonium 239—but only one could be tested. 
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The decision was made to test fire the plu- 
tonium device in the desert of Jornado del 
Muerto, 250 miles south of Los Alamos. 

Despite months of research and promising 
results, nobody was dead sure just what—if 
anything—would happen when the device 
was finally tested. Some scientists argued 
that chances for a nuclear explosion on the 
first try were slim, and that plans should be 
made to recover the precious active material 
should the bomb turn out to be a dud. So, 
“Jumbo,” a remarkable 214-ton steel bottle, 
was built to contain, without rupturing, the 
bomb’s full complement of high explosive 
and to recovery of the plutonium. 
At the last minute, however, optimism pre- 
vailed—and “Jumbo” was to lie useless for 
more than 15 years in the New Mexico desert, 
mute testimony to the ingenuity and accu- 
racy of project scientists’ predictions. 

The rest is history. At 5:30 on the rainy 
morning of July 16, 1945, 28 months after 
the first group of scientists climbed the 
twisting road to Los Alamos, the first man- 
made atomic explosion shattered the desert 
calm. On August 6 and 9, atomic bombs 
exploded over Japan. Five days later, World 
War II was over. 

A crashing let-down followed the long 
months of intense efforts and the first flush 
of success, and very nearly brought an end 
to the Laboratory. But, to Norris E. Brad- 
bury, the Laboratory’s second and present 
director, and to the handful of men who 
shared his confidence in the facility's future 
goes much of the credit for holding it 
together. 

Before the summer of 1945 was over, a 
mass exodus from “the Hill” had begun. 
Many scientists, technicians, and students 
rushed to return to the universities and in- 
dustries from which they had been begged, 
borrowed, or stolen for the wartime project. 
Others were lured away by tempting salaries. 
For everyone, there were some very large un- 
certainties. No national legislation had been 
passed for the future use and control of 
atomic energy. Neither the Government nor 
the university had set down a plan for fu- 
ture operation of the Laboratory. Many 
thought it would be abandoned. Others, 
suffering intense pangs of conscience, 
thought it should be—or at least, that it 
should be turned over to basic and peaceful 
research. 

In October, the Laboratory staff, which 
numbered 3,000 at its wartime peak, was 
nearing its alltime low of only 1,000. And, 
a final, demoralizing blow came when the 
community waterline froze solid for weeks. 
Water, brought from the Rio Grande in 
trucks, was doled out to a bucket brigade of 
grim-faced housewives. Adding to the con- 
fusion, Oppenheimer announced plans to 
return to his peactime duties, and appointed 
Norris Bradbury to take over as temporary 
director. 

An expert on conductivity of gases, prop- 
erties of ions and atmospheric electricity, 
Bradbury had come to Los Alamos as an 
officer in the Naval Reserve after an out- 
standing academic career at Pomona, the 
University of California, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and Stanford, where he 
was a professor of physics. He was convinced 
that the Nation would continue to need a 
laboratory for research into military applica- 
tions of nuclear energy and that Los Alamos, 
now one of the world’s best-equipped re- 
search laboratories, was the logical place for 
it. And, he gambled that the Government 
would eventually agree with him. 

Meeting with key staff members in Octo- 
ber 1945, Bradbury laid his cards on the table. 
While awaiting legislation, he said, “we 
should set up the most nearly ideal project 
to study the use of nuclear energy.” However, 
he continued, we have an obligation to the 
Nation never to permit it to be in a position 
of saying it has something that it has not. 
The project cannot neglect the stockpiling 
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and development of atomic weapons during 
this period.” 

The reconstruction of a peacetime labora- 
tory had begun. In the spring of 1946, the 
Laboratory took over technical direction of 
Operation Crossroads at Bikini—a historic 
test series that demonstrated, not only the 
effect of atomic weapons on naval vessels, 
but the Laboratory’s ability to conduct a 
major operation despite the loss of much of 
its experienced staff. 

In May, Bradbury played his ace: he an- 
nounced that, effective in September, the 
Laboratory would cease to pay the way home 
for terminating employees. Those who had 
been unable to make up their minds quickly 
decided, and the staff stabilized, leaving only 
those who shared Bradbury’s faith in Los 
Alamos. 

Their faith was confirmed often through- 
out the balance of 1946. In the spring, Gen- 
eral Groves approved plans for construction 
of “the Hill's“ first permanent housing, and 
prefabricated units were added as quick re- 
lief for the critical housing shortage. 

The biggest boost came in August, when 
Congress passed the McMahon Act, establish- 
ing the Atomic Energy Commission and put- 
ting atomic energy under civilian control. 
As 1947 began, the Commission took over 
and the University of California agreed to 
continue operating the Laboratory. With the 
Commission establishing as its first priority 
“the stabilization and revitalization of the 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory,” it became 
clear that Los Alamos would continue to play 
a key role in the Nation’s atomic energy 
program. 

Although the Laboratory continued devel- 
opment of advanced fission weapons, it 
shortly embarked upon its second major 
mission—development of the hydrogen bomb. 

Theoretical possibilities for a thermonu- 
clear weapon, an idea born during a lunch- 
time discussion in early 1942, had been under 
study since the earliest days at Los Alamos 
by a special group headed by Edward Teller. 
Theoretically, the scientists knew, a fusion 
reaction was possible, but it required tem- 
peratures far higher than any previously 
created by man, With the success of the 
fission bomb, these high temperatures had 
been achieved. The thermonuclear bomb 
was now in the realm of practical possibility. 

But, major barriers were still unsur- 
mounted. Once the cooperative efforts of 
Teller and Stanislaw Ulam made the neces- 
sary conceptual breakthrough, the Labora- 
tory was able to launch an elaborate theoret- 
ical and experimental research program. 
The famous electronic brain, Maniac, was 
built to handle the complex calculations of 
the thermonuclear process, and the Labora- 
tory went on a 6-day week to get the job 
done. In November 1952, 2 months before 
the Laboratory's 10th anniversary, the 
world’s first full-scale thermonuclear explo- 
sion shook the Pacific atoll of Eniwetok 
with the detonation of the Los Alamos de- 
vice, Mike. 

Since that time, several dozen Las! fission 
and fusion devices have been tested in 8 
series of tests in the Pacific and in 8 
series, comprising 100 shots, conducted at 
the Nevada test site. Today, more than 90 
percent of all fission and fusion warheads in 
the U.S. stockpile are Los Alamos products. 

During the first decade, as it is today, the 
Laboratory’s primary responsibility was de- 
velopment and improvement of nuclear 
weapons. However, in view of Bradbury’s 
emphasis on programs of fundamental re- 
search and development related to the prob- 
lems of nuclear energy, it is not surprising 
that peaceful and fundamental fields of re- 
search have received increasing emphasis 
until today approximately half of the Labo- 
ratory’s effort is devoted to this type of re- 
search. 

One nonmilitary project, now the Labora- 
tory’s second largest program, is Project Ro- 
ver, the Nation’s effort to develop nuclear 
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rocket propulsion. Since 1955, the Labora- 
tory has concentrated on design, develop- 
ment, and eventually testing of the Kiwi 
series of reactors. These are named for the 
flightless Australian bird, because they are 
not intended to fly. Successful tests of three 
Kiwi-A and one Kiwi-B reactors, using gas- 
eous hydrogen as a propellant-coolant, began 
in 1959 and removed doubts about the feasi- 
bility of developing nuclear propulsion at all. 

This year tests of Kiwi-B reactors using 
liquid hydrogen as propellant-coolant, will 
be conducted with the purpose of evaluating 
and modifying the reactor for use in a rocket 
engine. During the year, phasing from re- 
actor to engine development is expected in 
a cooperative effort with contractors in the 
Nerva rocket engine program. Nerva’s first 
planned application is as a nuclear third 
stage for the Saturn C-5 manned lunar land- 
ing operation, and will make possible a sin- 
gle launch capability for lunar landing and 
return. Once engine tests have begun, hope- 
fully sometime next year, Los Alamos’ efforts 
will be shifted to investigations of more ad- 
vanced propulsion reactors. 

The Rover reactor project, however, is only 
part of a varied reactor research program 
that began before the Laboratory was a year 
old. The world’s first homogeneous reactor, 
the Water Boiler, produced its first chain re- 
action in May 1944, and continues to oper- 
ate, at higher power, in a deep Los Alamos 
canyon. Following the Water Boiler came 
the world’s first fast reactor, Clementine, so 
named because it operated in a cavern in a 
canyon and used plutonium, whose code 
word was “49.” Clementine operated from 
1949 to 1953. Still another research reactor, 
Omega West, went into low power operation 
in July 1956. 

In the midfifties the Laboratory entered 
another field of reactor research with the 
formation of a division to investigate power 
reactor development. To date, three unique 
reactor concepts have been tested, and a 
third experiment is under construction. Also 
in the works: a fast reactor core test fa- 
cility in which various fast reactor core de- 
signs can be readily interchanged without 
going to the effort of building an entire re- 
actor for each core. 

Another of the Laboratory’s major achieve- 
ments, growing out of its reactor research, 
was the first direct conversion of nuclear 
energy into electrical power. Though many 
scientists had been fascinated by the pos- 
sibility since the first nuclear pile went 
critical, it remained for a group of Los Ala- 
mos men to come up with the plasma thermo- 
couple. Working on the principle of the 
conventional two-metal thermocouple, the 
plasma device substitutes an easily ionized 
gas for one of the metals. It obtains its 
heat from the neutron flux of the Omega 
West reactor. After more than 70 in-pile 
tests, scientists now are thinking of a power 
reactor built of many of these cells, pro- 
ducing a high power level and capable of 
operating for thousands of hours. 

Although a practical power reactor prob- 
ably will not be a reality until sometime in 
the 1970's, such a device could power the 
life-supporting facilities man needs in his 
space ships for extended journeys. It also 
will put ion propulsion within practical 
reach. 

The harnessing of thermonuclear energy 
as a cheap, almost inexhaustible source of 
power was discussed at Los Alamos long be- 
fore the hydrogen bomb became a reality. 
Just before the Mike shot in 1952, the first 
experiments in what is now called Project 
Sherwood were conducted with a device 
called perhapsitron—perhaps it would work, 
perhaps it wouldn’t. 

It didn’t. But the experiments offered 
enough encouragement to keep the search 
going and opened up an entirely new field of 
investigation: plasma physics. 

Since no material exists that is capable of 
withstanding the incredibly high tempera- 
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tures required to produce a sustained ther- 
monuclear reaction in ionized deuterium gas, 
the plasma must be confined in the nonma- 
terial walls of a magnetic field, or “bottle.” 
Trying a variety of approaches to this prob- 
lem, Los Alamos scientists eventually 
achieved, with a machine called Scylla, a 
burst of neutrons showing an energy tem- 
perature of 15 million degrees—and fusion. 
Though recognized around the world as the 
first manmade controlled thermonuclear 
reaction, the achievement also showed that 
there was still a very long way to go. Some 
10 years of work with a variety of devices 
have resulted in some disappointing fail- 
ures, some promising successes, and always, 
an increasing store of knowledge and high 
hopes. 

Aiding and abetting all Laboratory proj- 
ects is the work of the chemistry and metal- 
lurgy division. Chemical and metallurgical 
investigations of reactor materials, and the 
development of new fabrication techniques, 
are of prime importance in Project Rover, 
power reactor work and the plasma ther- 
mocouple. Fundamental studies of ura- 
nium and transuranium elements have 
added significantly to the world's knowl- 
edge of such materials. A pioneer in the 
field of plutonium processing, Los Alamos 
developed an electro-refining process that 
has been called “the biggest advancement 
in plutonium process technology in a dec- 
ade.” A batch of plutonium refined by this 
process has been accepted by the National 
Bureau of Standards as the Nation's first 
and only recognized standard of pure metal. 

Research in low temperature physics, by 
the cryogenics group, has produced signifi- 
cant work in measurements of the Moss- 
bauer effect, and in a temperature scale 
based on the vapor pressure of helium 3 that 
has been adopted as a worldwide standard. 

Biomedical research, a program that grew 
out of early concern for the amount of 
plutonium being absorbed by personnel, has 
become a program of great importance in 
the Laboratory. The health research group 
recently completed a 6-year study of radio- 
activity in milk and in humans, the most 
extensive project of its kind ever under- 
taken. This, along with the group’s en- 
lightening findings on the harmful effects 
of radiation, have made Los Alamos scien- 
tists among the foremost authorities on fall- 
out in the world. 

All of the Laboratory’s practical programs 
are supported by basic and independent re- 
search. The history of the Laboratory af- 
fords dozens of examples of original research 
projects which have resulted in unique con- 
tributions to mankind’s knowledge of the 
physical universe. To accomplish this, the 
Laboratory is well equipped with research 
tools. In addition to two research reactors 
and many critical assemblies, Los Alamos 
has one of the world’s highest voltage elec- 
trostatic accelerators, two smaller ones, & 
variable energy cyclotron, a Cockcroft Wal- 
ton accelerator and various betatrons. A 
350-Kkllovolt pulsed neutron generator will be 
in operation soon, and a tandem Van de 
Graff generator is being purchased. 

Theoretical studies at Los Alamos ranged 
widely during the first 20 years. The weap- 
ons program depended heavily on theoretical 
work—and still does. In addition, Lasl 
theoreticians have been active in many peace- 
ful areas of research, from nuclear structure 
to astrophysics. Much of the complex work, 
both theoretical and experimental, is made 
possible by the Laboratory’s unique array of 
fast computers. In fact, the Laboratory 
boasts the world’s largest computer center. 

Maniac I, first of the stored program paral- 
lel electronic computers, was designed and 
built at Los Alamos and went to work in 
1952. Seven years later, it was replaced by 
Maniac II. In addition, the Laboratory has 
an IBM 704, two 7090’s and the supercom- 
puter, Stretch, developed for the Labora- 
tory by IBM. 
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In the last 20 years, while the Laboratory 
was making notable scientific advances, the 
community of Los Alamos itself was coming 
of age. 

The AEC brought to Los Alamos—in the 
late 1940’s—an ambitious, $121 million plan 
for community expansion and laboratory re- 
location which put new, modern technical 
facilities on neighboring mesas, removing the 
unsightly old wooden structures—and their 
high fences—from the town’s main street. 
A spacious, attractively landscaped shopping 
and community center was added. Schools 
and housing were built in the frantic effort 
to keep up with the need. A post office, li- 
brary and medical center were added. 

In 1949, after much legal haggling, Los 
Alamos became a county, and its citizens be- 
came legal residents of New Mexico with vot- 
ing privileges in local, State and National 
elections. In 1957, the gates came down, and 
anybody who wanted to could come and go 
in the town. 

Today, except for its rugged mountain set- 
ting, the community of bright green lawns 
and brilliant gardens looks just about like 
any suburban town. Its more than 13,000 
residents enjoy an outstanding school sys- 
tem, a fast-growing shopping facility and 
plenty of recreation. The housing has never 
caught up with the demand and often seems 
to be losing ground, but the big hope for im- 
provement lies in two burgeoning subdi- 
visions, where land and homes are being 
bought and built by private individuals for 
the first time in the history of the Federal 
project. 

But, if Los Alamos is still not quite a 
“normal” community, it soon will be. Last 
fall, President Kennedy signed a bill making 
possible the shift of commercial and residen- 
tial property of the Hill from Federal to 
private ownership, Although the long pro- 
cess of platting, planning and appraisal has 
begun, actual sales are not expected to be- 
gin before mid-1964. Meanwhile, the AEC 
is planning more than $8 million worth of 
construction and maintenance to put munic- 
ipal facilities in good, salable shape, and 
the busy members of the Los Alamos Coun- 
ty Commission are tackling the monumental 
job of preparing the community for self- 
government. 

Many changes have taken place on Pajarito 
Plateau during the past two decades. 
Changes which have affected not only the 
community itself, but changes which have al- 
tered mankind’s whole outlook on the world 
in which he lives. But, one thing will not 
change: the Laboratory's adventurous spirit 
and the unmatched natural beauty of the 
setting which provides much of the inspira- 
tion for that spirit. 

With an impressive record of accomplish- 
ments behind it, and its hometown becom- 
ing what the AEC hoped in 1947 would be 
“a community satisfactory to scientists,” the 
Laboratory can look to a promising future. 

Many technological and scientific advances 
are predictable—achievement of flyable nu- 
clear rockets and investigation of more so- 
phisticated types of nuclear rocket propul- 
sion; practical systems for obtaining power 
from controlled fusion; fast breeding fission 
reactors; explorations in the field of molecu- 
lar biology. Quite unpredictable, however, 
are scientific and technological break- 
throughs. There were plenty of these dur- 
ing the Laboratory's first 20 years—there are 
certain to be many more in the future. 


THE ROLE OF OUR INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCIES DURING THE CUBAN 
MILITARY BUILDUP: WHAT ARE 
THE REAL FACTS, AND WHAT CAN 
WE PROPERLY CONCLUDE? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. STRATTON] is 
recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and as a former intelligence officer 
in the Navy I have been gravely con- 
cerned since last January with the 
sweeping and serious charges that have 
been made against our established Goy- 
ernment intelligence agencies in con- 
nection with their performance in the 
Cuban crisis. For this reason I have 
awaited with great interest the release of 
the report of the Special Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the other body, sum- 
marizing its findings in its recent inves- 
tigation into this whole matter. 

Mr. Speaker, now that this report has 
been released I feel constrained to say 
that I find myself baffled, mystified, and 
disappointed by it. Last January and 
February we found ourselves with a vio- 
lent, almost hysterical attack being made 
upon both the integrity and the compe- 
tence of our Nation’s intelligence agen- 
cies. Either they cannot find out the 
real facts about Cuba, we were being 
told, or else they are deliberately cover- 
ing up. This attack became so severe 
and so potentially damaging that on 
February 6 to quiet it, the Secretary of 
Defense went on nationwide television 
for 2 hours with material that only a 
few hours earlier had been classified as 
secret or top secret—a truly unprece- 
dented undertaking, which, incidentally, 
was only partially successful. 

It was against this background, Mr. 
Speaker, that the subcommittee moved 
to try to find the real answer to these 
grave and very disturbing questions. 
Were the intelligence people right—or 
were they not? The Congress ought to 
know, and the people ought to know, too. 

This was the task to which the distin- 
guished subcommittee set itself. 

Now the verdict is in, Mr. Speaker, and 
I must say I am flabbergasted to see it: 
All charges have been factually dis- 
proved, but somehow the defendant has 
still not been acquitted. Instead he re- 
mains under suspicion, if he is not in- 
deed actually found guilty at least on 
some counts. 

I realize that the legislative process 
involves compromise, but surely when it 
comes to a question as gravely serious 
as the one that originally led to the sub- 
committee’s inquiry, do not we deserve a 
more specific answer than that, if the 
facts at all warrant such an answer? 

Yet here is a jury verdict with some- 
thing for everybody, a strange amalgam 
of both fact and fancy which comes out 
clearly and positively exactly nowhere. 

Surely if the facts point one way, Mr. 
Speaker, then we have a right, do we 
not, to expect that the conclusions will 
follow them in the same direction? 
Surely when the integrity and the com- 
petence of our top intelligence services 
have been so viciously attacked, the 
American people have a right to expect 
a more specific and forthright answer 
from this great subcommittee. 

Let us look at this report. As I see 
it, every single one of the grave charges 
made against our intelligence services 
last February—both on and off of the 
floors of Congress—have been specifically 
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and conclusively disproved by the sub- 
committee’s report. 

Let me just run down some of their 
findings, mostly in their own words: 

The subcommittee has uncovered no evi- 
dence to substantiate charges and specula- 
tion about a photography gap having existed 
from September 5 to October 14. The evi- 
dence before the subcommittee leads to the 
conclusion that such charges are unfounded. 


The news of an alleged conflict be- 
tween the CIA and SAC with reference to 
the operation of U-2 high-altitude recon- 
naissance flights prior to October 14 were 
also closely inquired into and found to be 
without merit. 


To a man the intelligence chiefs stated 
that it is their opinion that all strategic 
missiles and bombers have been removed 
from Cuba. 


The intelligence community estimated 
that approximately 5,000 Soviet personnel 
were withdrawn from Cuba following the 
October confrontation. A net of 4,000 to 
5.000 additional have been withdrawn since 
the first of the year, our intelligence people 


say. 


That, Mr. Speaker, is a direct quote, as 
are the others, from the subcommittee’s 
own report, and that adds up to a total 
estimated withdrawal of from 9,000 to 
10,000 Soviet personnel. The report does 
not mention a single word about any evi- 
dence to support the charge, made in 
some quarters, that a comparable num- 
ber of Soviet personnel—whether called 
troops or technicians—have newly ar- 
rived in Cuba. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORSE. How many Soviet 
troops, according to the estimates of 
our intelligence sources, now remain in 
Cuba? 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
will permit me to develop my point of 
view as I have prepared it, I think that 
we can then discuss that subject a little 
later. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, will the gen- 
tleman agree that the presence of Soviet 
troops rather than the number of Soviet 
troops is the critical factor? 

Mr. STRATTON. Well, I would say to 
my good friend from Massachusetts that 
I certainly agree with him that the pres- 
ence of Soviet troops is a matter of con- 
cern, but what I am directing myself to, 
however, is a specific item with respect 
to the quality of our intelligence and 
with respect to certain suggestions that 
have been made in certain quarters that 
certain individuals have a different kind 
of intelligence from that available to our 
top intelligence agencies. Such a sug- 
gestion was made, for example, to the 
effect that as many troops or techni- 
cians, or whatever you want to call them, 
had moved back into Cuba in recent 
months as had been withdrawn earlier, 
and I am simply calling to the atten- 
tion of the House the fact that the re- 
port of the subcommittee says that a 
total of 9,000 to 10,000 troops were with- 
drawn from Cuba since October. 

And that there is not a shred of evi- 
dence in the report—I am not quoting— 
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but there is nothing in the report to sug- 
gest that any number of troops or tech- 
nicians or Soviet personnel ever went 
back into Cuba. 

Mr. MORSE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, would the gentleman agree 
that there are still thousands of Soviet 
troops on the island of Cuba today? 

Mr. STRATTON. Yes; and the re- 
ports substantiate that. 

Mr. MORSE. Would the gentleman 
restate his quotation with reference to 
the “photography gap”? 

Mr. STRATTON. Well, I do not mind 
debating with the gentleman, and I am 
always happy to talk with him, but my 
time is somewhat limited. 

Mr. MORSE. I just missed the dates. 

Mr.STRATTON. Ihave arather long 
speech and it might, perhaps, be better 
for us to get in the discussion after I 
have had a chance to get it in the RECORD. 

Let me say that the reference to the 
photography gap was a statement di- 
rectly from the committee report that 
they looked into the charge of a photog- 
raphy gap, and I am sure the gentle- 
man recalls when this was made, and 
it made big headlines, they looked into 
it and found that the charges were un- 
founded. 

Mr. MORSE. Between what dates? 

Mr.STRATTON. Between September 
5 and October 14. 

Mr. MORSE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is it not a fact that there 
was no aerial reconnaissance surveil- 
lance of Cuba, during that period of 
time? 

Mr. STRATTON. No, that is not a 
fact. The report—and I invite the gen- 
tleman’s attention to it—lists the extent 
of the coverage and backs up the state- 
ment which it made and which I am 
quoting, that there was no gap between 
September 5 and October 14. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, here 
are some other points the report makes, 
in its own wording: 

The intelligence chiefs do not believe that 
the Communist forces in Cuba now present 
& direct aggressive military threat to the 
United States or Latin America. 

Offensive weapons systems were identified 
before becoming operational and their loca- 
tions and performance characteristics spelled 
out in a limited period of time despite ad- 
verse weather and an almost completely 
closed society. 

Photographic reconnaissance ultimately 
produced incontrovertible proof of the pres- 
ence of strategic missiles and offensive weap- 
ons in Cuba. Credit is due to those in- 
volved in this mission. 

It has already been indicated, during all of 
this period there was a great volume of un- 
confirmed reports and rumors from human 
sources about strategic missile-related ac- 
tivity in Cuba. None of these reports were 
confirmed prior to October 14, 1962. 


And again, on this same subject, which 
incidentally lies at the very heart of the 
attacks which have been mounted 
against our intelligence performance. 

During the July-August period refugee re- 
ports of alleged missile activity in Cuba in- 
creased significantly. These reports were 
checked out as scrupulously as possible, but 
even though many of them included con- 
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sistent and similar descriptions of some 
form of missile activity there was no con- 
firmation of them. 


We have been reading a lot, Mr. Speak- 
er, about those who had information be- 
fore the President of the United States 
went on television on the 22d of Octo- 
ber and how those who had this infor- 
mation were right and how the Govern- 
ment was wrong. Here a direct reading 
of the Senate document, which has not 
received the attention it deserves in the 
press, completely and totally refutes that 
kind of a charge. 

The MRBM’s were discovered while they 
were in the process of being deployed. The 
IRBM sites were discovered in a very early 
stage of construction. The IL-28 bombers 
were discovered while they were still in their 
crates. The Mig 21's were discovered when 
only one had been removed from the ship- 
ping container. 

CIA and military intelligence, by use of 
their highly developed photographic capa- 
bility, were able to give a unique performance 
in intelligence operations. They ultimately 
placed in the hands of the President, his 
advisers and U.S. diplomatic representatives 
incontrovertible proof of the presence of 
Soviet strategic missiles in Cuba in direct 
contravention of Soviet Government assur- 
ances. This visual proof unquestionably 
played a major part in the united action of 
the OAS and world acceptance of the cor- 
rectness of our position, 

The intelligence community does not believe 
that in fact Cuba is now or has been a base 
for Soviet submarines. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I have here listed 
11 specific points, in the language of the 
report itself, which I think are respon- 
sive to some of the charges we have all 
been reading in the press. These are 
the hard, demonstrated facts about our 
Cuban intelligence found by the subcom- 
mittee. They add up, in my judgment, 
to a simply overwhelming confirmation 
of an outstanding job done by our in- 
telligence agencies in the Cuban crisis. 
And they conclusively refute and, indeed, 
demolish, Mr. Speaker, all the myriad 
charges we have heard raised on this 
floor and in another body about what 
was really going on in Cuba, or what 
was really known to someone with some 
pbc eee brand of “inside intelligence 

ope.” 

I think this is a tremendous verdict 
to be handed down by any jury, Mr. 
Speaker, and surely it should have de- 
molished once and for all the nit-picking 
attacks that have been made variously 
on the competency and integrity of our 
Nation’s intelligence services. Not only 
should these facts wipe out completely 
all of these efforts to cast doubt and 
suspicion on the performance of our in- 
telligence agencies, surely they should 
give us a great sense of pride, both in the 
performance of our intelligence people 
and in the conduct of our Government 
leaders acting on the basis of that in- 
telligence information. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, and this is the thing 
that disturbs me, and it is the reason 
why I have taken this time today, having 
clearly acquitted the defendant on the 
basis of the factual evidence, the sub- 
committee jury, by some strange legis- 
lative alchemy, then proceeds to find him 
guilty not on the basis of the facts but 
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on guesswork. Let us take a closer look 
at this strange turn of events in the sub- 
committee report. 

First. Having discarded the charge 
about missiles being hidden in caves, by 
saying that the intelligence chiefs “to 
a man” did not, believe it, the subcom- 
mittee goes on to add: 

However, they readily admit that, in terms 
of absolutes, it is quite possible that offensive 
weapons remain on the island concealed in 
caves or otherwise * * * based on skepticism, 
if nothing more, there is reason for grave 
concern about this matter. 


What a strange statement, Mr. Speak- 
er, that is. Anything, of course, is al- 
ways possible. But are we living in a 
real world or are we living in a dream 
world? Do we act on the basis of facts 
and evidence, or on the basis only of 
philosophical skepticism? Do we make 
our decisions on reality, or in terms of 
absolutes which can have no application 
to our real world? 

Are we now suddenly to discard the 
reasoned, rational, realistic beliefs of 
every single one of our intelligence chiefs 
and to fall back instead on some appeal 
to absolutes and “nothing more” than 
philosophical skepticism as the touch- 
stone of truth and falsity when it comes 
to Cuba? We certainly do not operate 
this way in any other agency of govern- 
ment; we do not operate this way in the 
business world; we most certainly do not 
operate on that basis in our everyday 
lives. Then why should we now sudden- 
ly be told that such an approach is a 
meaningful factor in assessing our Gov- 
ernment’s conduct in the Cuban crisis? 

Or consider this statement in the re- 
port: 

The deficiency in the performance of the 
intelligence community appears to have 
been in the evaluation and assesment of the 
accumulated data, Moreover there seems 
to have been a disinclination on the part of 
the intelligence community to accept and 
believe the ominous portent of the infor- 
mation which had been gathered. 


And again: 

It was not until the photographic eyi- 
dence was obtained on October 14 that the 
intelligence community concluded that 
strategic missiles had been introduced into 
Cuba. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. In connection 
with the point the gentleman made as 
to the verification of ballistics missiles 
in Cuba on October 14 for the first time, 
I would like to inquire whether the gen- 
tleman was in the House of Representa- 
tives on September 26, 1962—and I am 
quoting the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 108, part 15, page 20875—when the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] advised the House as follows: 

We have arrived, Mr. Chairman, at the 
point where we had better march together 
while time remains. 

I got a lot of information over the 22 years 
I have been on the military committee, and 
I have other assignments from which I get 
information. They are loaded for bear in 
Cuba. Russia has missiles, and they are 
portable ones that can permeate the United 
States—and they are portable—from Havana, 
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Cuba, to Norfolk, Va. And this is not idle 
talk, 


Was the gentleman in the Chamber on 
September 26, 1962, some 3 weeks in ad- 
vance of October 14, 1962, when the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers] made that statement 
without, I may add, any refutation what- 
soever? 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman 
knows I cannot recall specifically 
whether I was in the Chamber on a par- 
ticular day. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. This was during 
the debate on the Cuba resolution, and 
I assume the gentleman was here. 

Mr. STRATTON. I know I was there 
that day, and was proud to vote for the 
resolution. I do not recall the gentle- 
man’s statement being made. I have no 
doubt it was made. 

Mr. MacGREGOR., I assure the gen- 
tleman that I have correctly quoted Mr. 
Rivers’ statement. 

Mr. STRATTON. I would not take 
issue at all with what the distinguished 
ranking member of our committee said. 
I simply point out to the gentleman that 
what applies to the gentleman from 
South Carolina applies to the distin- 
guished Member of the other body, with 
whom I have upon occasion taken excep- 
tion with regard to this same point; 
namely, that there were a lot of rumors 
and reports of strategic missiles and of 
short-range missiles in Cuba prior to 
October 14. The point I am making is 
the point made by me in this body before, 
and now has been demonstrated and 
proven by the report of a subcommittee 
of the other body; namely, that until 
October 14 there was no proof, no con- 
firmation of this charge. It is one thing 
to talk about rumors, and it is another 
thing to talk about proven fact. When 
you are going to take this country to the 
brink of nuclear war, as the President 
did on October 22, you had better be 
very sure that what you are talking 
about is a fact and not a rumor. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I have served, 
like the gentleman, in the intelligence 
branch of our military services. Would 
the gentleman not agree with the dis- 
tinguished subcommittee of the other 
body that intelligence coming from a 
closed society covers a certain range of 
factual information, and the principal 
problem is proper evaluation and 
analysis. 

Mr. STRATTON. I certainly would 
agree with the gentleman on that point. 
If the gentleman will bear with me a 
moment, he will see I am now moving 
into a discusion of this specific point. I 
am sure that after the gentleman has 
heard what I have to say, because of his 
background in the intelligence field and 
his own native sound intelligence, he 
will agree wholeheartedly with the state- 
ment I am about to make. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I await the gen- 
tleman’s further remarks with bated 
breath. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Resuming the direct quotation from 
the subcommittee report on this second 
major critique which they make of our 
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intelligence performance in the Cuban 
crisis: 


It was not until the photographic evidence 
was obtained on October 14 that the intel- 
ligence community concluded that strategic 
missiles had been introduced into Cuba. In 
reaching their pre-October 14 negative 
judgment the intelligence analysts were 
strongly influenced by their Judgment as to 
Soviet policy, and indications that strategic 
missiles were being installed were not given 
proper weight by the intelligence com- 
munity. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I regret to say that 
this statement simply makes no sense to 
me. The report itself has already stated, 
as I mentioned just a moment ago, that 
until the U-2 flight of October 14 there 
was not a single bit of confirmation of 
the human reports that strategic mis- 
siles had been placed in Cuba, even 
though they were most scrupulously 
checked out by our intelligence person- 
nel. Are we now being asked to criticize 
our intelligence people because they did 
not conclude that strategic missiles were 
in Cuba before they had any confirma- 
tion of these rumors in their hands? 
What does the subcommittee think our 
intelligence chiefs should base their 
judgments on—confirmed fact, or fic- 
tion? Before October 14 the record it- 
self says there was absolutely no con- 
firmed proof of Soviet strategic missiles 
athand. Our intelligence agencies would 
have been derelict indeed had they made 
any such conclusion then before the Oc- 
tober 14 date. But we also know that as 
soon as the October 14 evidence was in, 
they immediately made the correct con- 
clusion, and they passed it on swiftly to 
the President, and he in turn acted 
swiftly, courageously, and effectively. 
Does the subcommittee really think our 
intelligence agencies are open to repri- 
mand because they failed to manifest 
psychic powers prior to October 14? 

Again, the report says this: 

Finally, the intelligence community was of 
the opinion that the Soviets would not in- 
troduce strategic missiles into Cuba because 
they believed that such a development would 
be incompatible with Soviet policy as in- 
terpreted by them. 


Well, this may well have applied to 
some or even many in the intelligence 
community, but it emphatically does not 
apply to the chief of that intelligence 
community, Mr. John McCone, as the 
distinguished Senator from Washington, 
Mr. Jackson, makes clear on page 8209 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 9, the 
day the text of the report was made 
available to the other body. 

The subcommittee report goes on: 

The danger that such perconceptions will 
control the weighting of the facts as events 
unfold is evident. 


And again: 

It appears that on this point [about stra- 
tegic missiles] the analysts were strongly in- 
fluenced by their philosophical judgment 
that it would be contrary to Soviet policy to 
introduce strategic missiles into Cuba. In 
retrospect, it appears that the indicators to 
the contrary were not given proper weight. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this statement, too, 
makes no sense to me, I am sorry to say. 
The subcommittee’s own report has 
made it crystal clear that whatever may 
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have been the erroneous preconceptions 
and philosophical judgments of certain 
analysts within the intelligence commu- 
nity, they had not the slightest control or 
influence over the weighting of the facts, 
because from the very moment the re- 
ports of strategic missiles in Cuba came 
in, the Government did everything with- 
in its power to determine the truth of 
these reports. Checked them out, as the 
subcommittee itself commented, ‘‘scru- 
pulously.” ‘That is a pretty strong word, 
Mr. . What more could it have 
possibly done? Whatever erroneous 
philosophical judgments there may have 
been, they had absolutely no impact on 
our actions. We were not lulled asleep, 
as at Pearl Harbor. We did not refuse to 
check out all the evidence as at Pearl 
Harbor. Instead we did a fantastically 
thorough intelligence job that got results 
as quickly as humanly possible, even 
though those results proved to be con- 
trary to the philosophical pfeconceptions 
of some people; and then finally we ac- 
cepted that confirmed proof and we 
acted on it the moment it was received 
as the subcommittee’s factual findings 
also indicate. What a vast—and most 
fortunate difference—from what hap- 
pened in the days before Pearl Harbor. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, we are told that 
the intelligence community erred by 
substantially underestimating Soviet 
troop strength in Cuba. Now let me 
make just two comments on this par- 
ticular alleged error. 

In the first place, there can be no other 
basis for determining Soviet manpower 
in Cuba except our own intelligence esti- 
mates. If our intelligence agencies can 
be said to have underestimated Soviet 
manpower this can only be so because 
they have now, on the basis of further 
information, come up with a new esti- 
mate. There is no other benchmark 
short perhaps of direct Soviet and Cuban 
announcements, Mr. Speaker, by which 
to measure real Soviet strength in Cuba, 
or an on-the-spot head count on Cuban 
soil. So to criticize the performance of 
our intelligence reports on the basis of 
other updated intelligence reports made 
by the same agency strikes me as an 
exercise in futility. 

Secondly, the subcommittee appears 
to be laboring here, as before, under a 
misapprehension that intelligence can- 
not be good unless it is absolutely certain 
and 100 percent correct. Now nothing 
could possibly be further from the truth 
than that. Intelligence of the enemy 
must by its very nature be inexact, an 
attempt at approximating a truth that 
is deliberately and ingeniously being 
concealed from us. To criticize intelli- 
gence, even softly, simply because it is 
not 100 percent accurate is to retreat 
once more into an unrealistic dream- 
world of absolutes that bears no relation 
to reality itself. To insist that our intel- 
ligence services must have nothing but 
perfect scores would be like insisting on 
an airplane flying without the wing 
drag—without which sustained flight it- 
self, of course, would be impossible—it 
just cannot, in the nature of the case, 
be done. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, on the basis of this 
analysis, I think it should now be clear 
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that as far as the facts developed by the 
distinguished subcommittee of the other 
body are concerned, the record of our 
intelligence services during the Cuban 
crisis, far from being open to doubt, 
suspicion or attack, is nothing short of 
phenomenal. The discovery of the stra- 
tegic missile sites in Cuba was a major 
intelligence victory—and one which has 
been almost as much overlooked and de- 
preciated in recent days as the military 
and diplomatic victory which was won 
by President Kennedy between October 
22 and October 28. 

Only when we leave the realm of facts 
behind, Mr. Speaker, and retreat into 
another world of absolutes and unat- 
tainable perfection can there be any 
basis for criticizing the performance of 
our intelligence agencies in Cuba or for 
suggesting that the attacks which have 
been made against them have any real 
merit whatsoever. 

I deeply regret, Mr. Speaker, that there 
has been this strange blend of fact and 
fancy. On the facts the committee de- 
veloped there certainly could have been 
and I believe there should have been, a 
clear, forthright, unmistakable, and con- 
clusive rejection of all these unwarranted 
and irresponsible attacks that have been 
made against our intelligence agencies. 
The facts were there. The call could and 
should have been given, loud and clear. 

Instead, Mr. Speaker, the trumpet has 
given forth an uncertain sound. Those 
who in months past have gained fame 
and notoriety by the suspicions they have 
tried to create about the performance of 
our intelligence agencies have unfortu- 
nately been given aid and comfort by 
the inconclusive nature of this report. 
Indeed, already they are citing the sub- 
committee document as proof of all their 
earlier charges. 

But there remains one ray of hope, Mr. 
Speaker. This report is after all an in- 
terim report. Others, we are told, will 
be issued later on. I am indeed hopeful 
that when the final report is in, these 
curious contradictions will have been 
eliminated. 

Unanimity is a great thing, Mr. Speak- 
er. But let me say that I am hopeful 
that if the final report on this vital issue 
cannot come down unanimously, solidly, 
behind the ability and integrity of our 
intelligence services in the Cuban crisis, 
at least we will have a minority report 
to read which will state the record with- 
out hesitation or apology, as one chapter 
in American military history of which we 
can all be proud. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL EXPENSES OF 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS SHOULD 
BE LIMITED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate the Members of this 
House for approving legislation that, 
upon enactment, would restrict foreign 
travel expenses of Members of Congress. 
The legislation is, of course, House Joint 
Resolution 245. 
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I feel strongly about this legislation 
and I trust it will win overwhelming sup- 
port in the other body. My only regret 
is that the measure did not come before 
the House in the original, stronger, and 
broader version as introduced by the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. 
However, the legislation as passed by 
the House is a long step forward and I 
hope the first of many steps to follow. 

It is true that the House Rules Com- 
mittee during this Congress has tight- 
ened authorizations for matters pertain- 
ing to congressional travel. It is also 
true though that the Rules Committee 
actions do not have the permanence of 
law, and therefore, can be relaxed at 
will. 

It is important, therefore, that travel 
reform legislation is enacted. Other- 
wise, Congress will once again be open 
to charges of practicing temporary and 
ineffectual cures, and of neglecting 
permanent and effective ones, in spite 
of the Rules Committee’s notable efforts. 

Commendable as this legislation is, it 
should be considered as only a first step 
by Congress in putting its Houses in 
order. The reform of travel expendi- 
tures, after all, is only one of many 
necessary reforms, few of which have 
been seriously considered lately by 
Congress. 

The next reform measure that Con- 
gress should consider would provide for 
the examination of all congressional re- 
form proposals. My bill, H.R. 1952, and 
several similar bills would establish a 
Commission on the Organization of Con- 
gress. I trust that the Rules Committee 
will give priority to this legislation and 
afford an early opportunity for hearings 
on it. 

This Commission would recommend 
legislation that would take up where the 
Reorganization Act of 1946 and relevant 
legislation left off. Generally speaking, 
the Commission would study Federal leg- 
islative conditions, and then recommend 
improvements in the organization and 
operation of Congress. 

The study would be undertaken with 
a view to altering Congress in the follow- 
ing ways: strengthen it, simplify its op- 
erations and make them more efficient, 
improve its relations with the other 
branches, and enable Congress better to 
meet its constitutional responsibilities. 

The Commission’s studies would in- 
clude, but not be limited to, the organiza- 
tion and operation of the House and 
the Senate, and the relations between 
those two bodies. The Commission would 
also study the minute workings of Con- 
gress, including the structure and work- 
ings of all congressional committees and 
the relations among them, and the em- 
ployment and pay of congressional em- 
ployees. Furthermore, the Commission 
would study the relations between Con- 
gress, the executive, and the judiciary. 

The Commission would be composed of 
at least seven Members from each House, 
with an initial party ratio of 4 to 3, in 
favor of the majority. These 14 Mem- 
bers would be supplemented by 2 more, 
with distinguished records of interest 
in public affairs, and appointed by the 
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President of the United States, regard- 
less of political affiliation. 

A majority vote of the Members repre- 
senting each House, taken separately, 
would be necessary for approval of Com- 
mission recommendations. 

The Commission would make avail- 
able to Congress not only stiffer organi- 
zational standards, but also standards 
of behavior, Standards in the latter re- 
gard have been, and continue to be, 
poorly defined, and as a result have con- 
tributed to unfortunate and misleading 
publicity. 

The rules of Congress have been taken 
for granted at a time when nothing 
should be taken for granted. If Con- 
gress continues to neglect revision of its 
rules, the work upon public business will 
become only more haphazard, We 
shall be charged with relying on rules 
that appear to be sound chiefly because 
Congress has endured, and not because 
such rules have aided in the dispatch of 
business. 

It would indeed be tragic if Congress 
would change only when an aroused Na- 
tion forced it to change. Force breeds 
haste, violence, and unsound reform. 
Therefore let this Congress act not from 
forced impulse, but rather from sea- 
soned deliberation, in order to provide for 
the inevitable. 


NEW TEST-BAN PROPOSAL 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 26, 1961, President Kennedy 
affixed his signature to a document. It 
was not an ordinary document, for it 
proclaimed to the whole world the desire 
of the American people to challenge the 
Soviet Union, not to an arms race but 
to a peace race. The document which 
the President signed on that day was the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act. 
This legislation, of which I was a spon- 
sor, received extensive consideration in 
the Congress and in the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, of which it is my 
privilege to be a member. It passed by 
an overwhelming bipartisan vote of 73 to 
14 in the Senate and 290 to 54 in the 
House. The purpose of the act was to 
create the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. By congressional man- 
date, it was to explore, recommend, and 
if approved by the President, negotiate 
possible alternatives to the arms race in 
order to enhance our national security. 

Ever since its establishment, I have 
closely followed and strongly supported 
the activities of this Agency for peace. 
This year I introduced the first of many 
bills in the House to remove the $10 mil- 
lion legislative ceiling on appropriations 
which was contained in the original act. 
Out of this $10 million, $8.33 million has 
been appropriated to the Agency during 
the year and a half it has been in ex- 
istence. By comparison, almost $50 bil- 
lion was appropriated to the Department 
of Defense for fiscal year 1963 alone. If 
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the work of the Agency is to continue, 
and if we are to continue to pursue 
safeguarded and informed negotiations 
in the field of arms control and disar- 
mament, the legislative ceiling on appro- 
priations obviously must be lifted. 

I admit that I may not be as knowl- 
edgeable as some of the experts and 
technicians who are concerned with 
working out the details of arms control 
and disarmament agreements. Perhaps, 
though, this permits me, as it permits 
other Americans, to be more objective in 
my judgments. You have all read and 
heard about the controversy over wheth- 
er or not our test-ban proposals are ade- 
quately safeguarded. Arguments have 
raged over whether or not our proposed 
verification system is adequate to detect 
Soviet cheating under a test ban. 

For the most part, this concern has 
been directed at possible secret Soviet 
tests with a magnitude less than one- 
quarter the size of our first nuclear ex- 
plosion in New Mexico almost 20 years 
ago and less than one ten-thousandths 
the size of the largest recorded Soviet ex- 
plosion. 

It is the view of the State Department, 
the Defense Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency that sig- 
nificant Soviet advances would require 
a series of tests; that the probability is 
high that any meaningful series would 
be discovered by seismic or other means; 
and that such occasional small tests as 
might evade detection, if the Soviets 
were prepared to risk getting caught, 
would not have a damaging impact on 
the military balance. Weighing the risks 
of continued unlimited testing against 
the risks involved in a test-ban treaty, 
both this administration and the Ei- 
senhower administration concluded that 
such a treaty would be in our national 
interest. 

Now let me mention just briefly a few 
of the advantages of a test-ban agree- 
ment. It would: First, be a first step 
toward slowing down the nuclear arms 
race; second, be a first step toward in- 
hibiting the further development of nu- 
clear capabilities by other countries—a 
development which would increase the 
chances of nuclear devastation; third, 
eliminate the expense of conducting nu- 
clear tests, an expense which is in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars for each 
series; fourth, preserve for a longer time 
our present advantages in nuclear weap- 
onry; and fifth, eliminate radioactive 
fallout. 

Despite these overwhelming advan- 
tages, the issue has been beclouded and 
misunderstood. In addition to the dis- 
proportionate and sometimes manufac- 
tured fears of Soviet cheating, arguments 
have also raged over the so-called con- 
cessions we have made in the number 
of annual onsite inspections. These 
crities ignore the fact that, when the 
United States was proposing a greater 
number of annual inspections, we be- 
lieved there were almost four times more 
earthquakes annually in the Soviet Un- 
ion than has proved to be the case. This 
greatly diminishes the number of nat- 
ural earthquakes which would be likely 
to be confused with the tremors caused 
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by nuclear explosions. These opponents 
of a test ban also ignore the fact that 
research has given us improved ability 
through seismic and other means to dis- 
criminate at a distance and without in- 
spections, between earthquakes and ex- 
plosions. If these are “concessions,” 
they are concessions to peace, to the 
greater security of America and all na- 
tions, and to scientific progress. 

The President, the Secretary of State, 
and the Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency have all 
stated that a test ban agreement would 
be in treaty form, subject to the advice 
and consent of the Senate before it could 
be put in effect. Some Senators in Con- 
gress have recently speculated that if 
the present proposal were submitted to 
them, the required two-thirds majority 
would be lacking. One Senator recently 
suggested, on the basis of a study his 
staff had made, that the proponents of 
a test ban treaty would be lucky to get 
57 out of 100 votes. I speak to inquire 
if the country feels the same way—if 
American mothers and fathers want to 
continue to face the prospect of nuclear 
annihilation for themselves and their 
children—if they want to face the con- 
tinuing and ever-increasing threat of 
radioactive fallout as more and more 
countries start testing and building up 
nuclear arsenals of destruction. 

In an address before the United Na- 
tions on September 25, 1961, the day be- 
fore the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act was signed into law, President 
Kennedy said: 

Today, every inhabitant of this planet 
must contemplate the day when it may no 
longer be habitable. Every man, woman 
and child lives under a nuclear sword of 
Damocles, hanging by the slenderest of 
threads, capable of being cut at any moment 
by accident, miscalculation or madness. The 
weapons of war must be abolished before 
they abolish us. 


I do not believe that the estimates for 
U.S. Senate support of a test ban treaty, 
if correct, reflect the sentiment of the 
vast majority of Americans. I say that it 
is imperative that we make some effort, 
in however small a measure, to strength- 
en the slender thread by which the nu- 
clear sword of Damocles hangs. I say 
we must break the stalemate which again 
exists at Geneva. Although I am not a 
military technologist or an expert on 
seismology, I am an American and a 
human being. I personally do not be- 
lieve it is either realistic or in the 
interest of our national security to let 
technicalities of comparatively minor 
import blind and distort a goal which 
two administrations have concluded to 
be in our national interest. Over the 
years the distance between the Soviet 
and U.S. positions has been narrowed 
by changes on both sides. Who knows if 
time and the possibility of a new regime 
in the Soviet Union will render impos- 
sible the goal we so earnestly seek and 
obliterate forever the frail opportunity 
that we now have? I say, let us make 
clear evidence of our overwhelming de- 
sire to go forward in the cause of peace 
and security. I say, let us split our di- 
vergence down the middle. I say, let 
us propose an agreement for 1 year with 
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the option of renewing that agreement 
for longer periods. I say further, let us 
propose an agreement calling for five 
effective, meaningful onsite inspections. 
The Soviets are satisfied to permit two 
or three inspections only. We have been 
asking for six or seven inspections. I 
suggest here a compromise of five mean- 
ingful, onsite inspections under a 1-year 
treaty, with the option of renewal. In 
this way we could promote the cause of 
peace, security, and trust, and test the 
validity of our proposals. Thus we may 
accomplish the results sought through- 
out the world by the man in the street— 
a test ban treaty. Certainly, this may 
involve taking some chance, but is it 
comparable with our continuing gamble 
on international nuclear annihilation? 
If it is determined that the proposed 
agreement is found unworkable, we could 
always return to the uneasy peace pres- 
ently existing. 

As Senator CHURCH of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee said at a re- 
cent hearing on test ban negotiations: 

Practically no attention is given at all— 
which would permit the people of the United 
States to put this question in perspective— 
to the risks that we are taking and continue 
to take if, somehow, we do not begin to turn 
this nuclear arms race down. 

We are like passengers on a train that is 
headed toward a terrible precipice, and we 
know the bridge is out, and yet, we are 
arguing with one another as to what the dan- 
gers are in jumping off the train without 
taking into account what the inevitable end 
result will be if we continue on the tracks. 


What do I seek? An avenue, an ap- 
proach to attain a goal which the world 
seems to be crying out for—a goal that 
may be just beyond the touch of our 
fingertips. I am not unmindful of cer- 
tain disadvantages that may be inherent 
in my proposal and I would not want it 
to be put into effect unless our security 
experts agreed that, on balance, it was 
in our national interest. However, un- 
less some means is found to break the 
stalemate, this illusive thing called peace 
may not be attained in our lifetime—and 
who knows how long this lifetime might 
be under present world conditions? 


RUSSIAN TRAWLERS IN THE 
CARIBBEAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Rocrrs] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
March 4 there appeared in the southern- 
most newspaper of the United States, 
the Key West Citizen of Key West, Fla., 
a news story by Jim Cobb, supported by 
photographic evidence of a Russian- 
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made fishing boat, the Omicron 50, which 
was reportedly hijacked by its two Cuban 
crewmen. At this time, as a prelude to 
the discussion which is about to take 
place I would like again, Mr. Speaker, 
to draw my colleagues’ attention to this 
incident and to refresh their memories 
on the subject. 

The headline was: Russian-Made 
Fishing Boat Is Brought Here; Hijacked 
by Cuban Crewmen.” 

The story follows: 


A new 50-foot fishing vessel, identified 
as Russlan-made and reportedly hijacked, 
docked here yesterday and its two Cuban 
crewmen were taken into custody by im- 
migration officials. 

The vessel—the Omicron 50—1is believed to 
be a part of the huge Soviet-backed develop- 
ment program of the Cuban fishing indus- 
try announced last October by Premier Fidel 
Castro. 

It arrived under its own power about 8:30 
am. The two Cubans were immediately 
whisked off to Miami by immigration au- 
thorities. Their identities were not released. 

Lt. Arthur Gerken, commander of the 
Key West Coast Guard Base, confirmed that 
the boat has Russian markings on its diesel 
engine and instruments. 

Home port of the ship was listed on the 
stern as Puerto Padre, a seaport on the north 
coast of Cuba about 175 miles southeast of 
Havana. 

Lieutenant Gerken said condition of the 
boat indicated it has never been placed in 
service as a fishing vessel. He said it was in 
“brand new” condition and that the bilges 
were completely dry. 

The ship has a large fish storage hold 
amidships and accommodations for four 
crewmen in the bow. 

The Key West bureau of the Associated 
Press, which maintains a ‘round-the-clock 
monitoring service of Cuban radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts, said there has been no 
mention of such a missing craft by Cuban 
sources. 

They said such silence would not be un- 
usual since the Cuban Government usually 
hushes up such hijacking incidents. 

Loss of the vessel would be highly em- 
barrassing to the Cuban Government. 

Plans for expansion of the fishing indus- 
try call for Russian technical experts to train 
Cuban fishermen in the use of some 35 of 
the vessels which are an outright gift. 

Also under construction is a huge repair 
and overhaul base for fishing vessels in 
Havana Harbor. 

Since the announcement of the project, 
jittery U.S. officialdom has expressed fear 
the fishing facilities may be a front for a 
Russian submarine base. 


I went back into history, Mr. Speaker, 
in order to point out the fact that 
there have been insistent rumors with 
respect to Russian-made vessels oper- 
ating in the waters of the Caribbean 
with Cuba as a home base; there 
have been insistent and conflicting 
rumors and reports as to the purposes 
for which these vessels are operated; 
whether the bases from which they op- 
erate are also submarine bases; whether 
the trawlers themselves are nothing but 
coverups for either military purposes, 
espionage, or surveillance of the coast of 
the United States and the very important 
defense establishments which we have 
at Key West, at Miami, Cape Canaveral, 
and all along the coast of Florida. 

Just yesterday my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Rocers] made the disclosure that Rus- 
sian trawlers have penetrated the 3-mile 
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limit of the United States. I want to 
commend my colleague for making that 
announcement and disclosure and for 
raising the questions that have been 
raised as a result of that penetration. I 
think it important and vital for us, Mr. 
Speaker, to discuss, and I leave that dis- 
cussion to the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Rocers] at another 
time, the question of military operation, 
of espionage, and all of the related ques- 
tions that go with the problem of vessels 
of an unfriendly nation operating in and 
around our boundaries and penetrating 
our boundaries. Is this not a matter that 
the gentleman from Florida will discuss 
at another time? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is cor- 
rect. I appreciate the remarks of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FASCELL. Therefore, I will then 
proceed to discuss a matter which is 
equally obvious and equally important. 
We must concern ourselves not only with 
the military and espionage possibilities 
of vessels of unfriendly nations operat- 
ing in or near our waters, but also the 
economic aspects of these movements. 
We know that the Communists operate 
on all three major planes—military, eco- 
nomic, and ideological, The existence 
and the operation of these Russian-made 
vessels in nearby waters should bring to 
our minds constantly the fact that there 
is also a very strong economic thrust by 
the Communists. While we are concern- 
ing ourselves with the military implica- 
tions which the existence of these trawl- 
ers and fishing vessels present, we should 
never for one minute lose sight of the 
fact that the Communists operate on a 
double gambit, so that if they do not 
achieve their objective from a military 
standpoint, they will thus try to divert 
our attention from the economic gambit 
which they seek to make. So I want to 
address my attention to the economic 
gambit of these Russian-made vessels 
because they sound a clarion warning to 
us of the increasing effort of the Soviet 
master plan to permeate world fisheries. 

That does not sound as if it is very ex- 
citing, but I think most of us who have 
been engaged in the political arena either 
at the State level, here, or at the inter- 
national level, know that fishing issues 
can produce fierce struggles. 

Soviet Russia, recognizing the impor- 
tance of meeting its protein deficiency, 
has established an intelligent world 
fishing plan operated by the state. The 
dedicated interest of the Soviets in fish- 
ing has brought them, in a few short 
years, to the top four nations in world 
fishing production. 

U.S. national interest has been aroused 
by cries of alarm heard from Alaska and 
the Pacific Northwest, from New Eng- 
land and the Virginia coast down to the 
tip of Florida about the presence there 
of Red mother ships and intensified Rus- 
sian fishing activity. However, from the 
Soviet standpoint—if one precludes the 
possibilities of espionage—this is a very 
costly operation with a fleet which com- 
prises expensive, long-range vessels re- 
quiring crews to stay long periods at sea. 

The obvious answer? Cuba. This 
Soviet salient is now an established fish- 
ing base. The new “fishing” port has 
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been built. I put the word “fishing” in 
quotes for obvious reasons. It could 
have several interpretations. 

Cuba with its many natural harbors 
close to established stocks of fish fig- 
ures heavily in the Soviet master plan. 
The new 50-foot fishing vessel recently 
reaching Key West to which I referred 
earlier is reported to be one of 50 re- 
cently built fishing vessels now Cuba 
based. This, of course, is not only a 
direct threat to Florida fishermen who 
have traditionally fished in the Carib- 
bean waters, but a direct threat to fish- 
eries in the entire free world. 

But it is not only this threat that I 
am concerned about, it is also the rap- 
idly diminishing importance and healthy 
growth of the U.S. fishing industry. 
Are we by lack of vision and lethargy 
going to permit these vital natural re- 
sources for the maintenance of optimum 
health and successful trade to be lost to 
the Soviet master plan? That is the 
question, Mr. Speaker. 

The economics of maintaining U.S. 
fisheries are those of a free enterprise 
system. We will venture our capital 
only in an area where the returns are 
reasonably certain. Once we have es- 
tablished a fishery with an accepted 
market, we will go to any length to 
nurture and protect it. If the results 
become marginal or if losses occur, we 
may abandon the entire venture. 

It is to these unfished stocks that the 
Russians have first moved upon. This 
is good tactics. 

Mr. Speaker, the basic conservation 
premise to which the whole world sub- 
scribes is that with the scarcity of pro- 
tein food in many areas, the rich pro- 
tein food in the oceans should not be 
neglected. It is to this basic concept 
that the Soviets blandly address them- 
selves when countering protests of our 
American fishermen. So far they have 
usually avoided our historic“ and 
treaty-covered fisheries. 

To divert attention from the master 
plan to preempt world fisheries, the 
Soviets now and then encroach upon an 
established fishery, provoking anguished 
cries from U.S. fishermen bent upon 
protecting their immediate interests. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, let me point 
out an interesting analogy between this 
tactic and the tactic pointed out by our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Florida, that the Soviets with their 
trawlers have penetrated the 3-mile 
limit. This could very well be a purely 
diversionary tactic designed to direct 
our attention there while they are actu- 
ally putting into effect another plan. It 
could very well be a secondary gambit, 
that to which I am addressing myself 
today, nothing more prosaic than fish- 
ing. On the other hand it could be that 
these ships were sent to spy on our com- 
plex system at Cape Canaveral or the 
tremendous naval base at Key West. I 
might add, Mr. Speaker, there is no 
greater naval facility on the entire 
eastern seaboard than the one that 
exists at Key West, Fla. It is the 
home base for nuclear subs and con- 
ventionally powered submarines and 
other naval vessels. I would trust that 
our Defense Establishment would not at 
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this time make any changes which would 
in any way tend to lessen the capability 
of our naval base at Key West, Fla. I 
think it would be a horrible mistake to 
move the nuclear-powered submarines 
out of that area and send them to other 
ports along the eastern seaboard. Our 
surveillance by submarines ought to be 
continuous and complete in waters sur- 
rounding all of Florida in which the 
Communists are directly proceeding and 
penetrating. 

In the interest of our national secu- 
rity, I urge that a full complement of 
nuclear-powered submarines be based at 
Key West. There is no finer operating 
facility so close to the areas of Com- 
munist operation and penetration. 

The entire Communist policy is trans- 
parent when analyzed. Presently it defi- 
nitely follows current Soviet policy of 
coexistence. How long this trend will 
continue is problematical—certainly only 
so long as it suits Soviet strategy. 

The time is at hand to explore all 
phases of U.S. interests in fisheries, 
wherever located. And certainly no time 
should be lost in containment and full 
surveillance of the Communist fishing 
fleet and removal of the Communist 
salient in Cuba. It is imperative that 
the nations affected unite in considering 
the problem as they have joined ranks in 
other fields. 

We are making little, if any, effort to 
compete with new fisheries. We are 
dying on the vine, clinging to old ships 
and methods. The creeping encroach- 
ment by the Russians on our own coasts 
will soon give to them, as regards these 
new fisheries, the basic defense we have 
so long used of “historic rights by pre- 
emption.” 

By laissez faire we are entering upon 
an era of change, from a combination 
coastal and distant fishing nation to a 
defensively coastal state alone. We have 
few whalers, and only our tuna fisheries 
are aggressive the world over. This is 
based on the U.S. market demand for 
tuna. 

What was our own old pattern of fish- 
ing growth? When our fishing fleet be- 
gan to exhaust stocks close at hand we 
built far-ranging vessels to harvest dis- 
tant stocks. You do not scuttle an ex- 
pensive fleet; you look for new grounds, 
and then start encroaching on estab- 
lished ones. No battle is so important 
as the one for food. Iceland was ready 
to take on the whole British Navy in the 
codfish war of 1959. 

What of Cuba? This Soviet salient 
is becoming an established fishing base. 
A new “fishing port” has been built. 
With many natural harbors close to 
established stocks of fish, Cuba figures 
heavily in the Soviet master-plan. The 
buildup of the Soviet-Cuban fishing 
fleet is demonstrable. A new 50-foot 
fishing vessel recently reached the port 
of Key West, having been comman- 
deered by refugees fleeing Cuba. These 
refugees stated that it was one of a fleet 
of 50 fishing vessels recently built. This 
vessel is adaptable for snapper or shrimp 
fishing, and for any general fishing pur- 
pose. It has good seaworthy lines; is 
long and beamy enough for distant fish- 
ing. It has adequate diesel power. 
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There are certainly experienced Cuban 
as well as Russian and Polish fishermen 
available, and Castro has enough militia 
to use commissars aboard these vessels 
if the fishermen are not to be trusted. 
Meat and poultry are rationed; fish and 
shellfish can be produced to supplement 
a desperate protein deficiency. 

In the Gulf of Mexico, as on the Atlan- 
tic Shelf, there is harvestable abundance 
not now being taken. According to biol- 
ogist Seton Thompson, Regional Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, Department of the Interior, where 
the Gulf of Mexico was once considered 
a barren desert for fisheries, exploration 
and research have shown it to be a ver- 
itable storehouse of fish, probably one of 
the world’s richest and best stocked 
areas. Millions of tons of herring-like 
fish are there for the taking, but we who 
discovered them in our own backyard 
are not taking them. This type of fish 
makes excellent fish flour and fish oil. 
What better aid to underdeveloped na- 
tions could we provide than protein food 
from the gulf? If dissident Government 
agencies would stop squabbling about 
“fish cakes,” this fishery could be devel- 
oped by American vessels. The present 
gulf shrimp trawler is adaptable for this 
fishery, but without reasonable expect- 
ancy of a market there is little hope 
that private enterprise will enter this 
field. This leaves the preemption of 
the fishery to any newcomers who want 
it. It is in the high seas. 

The Tortugas shrimp fishery is one 
of the world’s largest concentrations of 
pink shrimp, yielding about 18 million 
pounds each year. It is under scientific 
management and regulation by the State 
of Florida, and is the scene of intensive 
Federal and State biological research. 
Before Castro, it was the abortive sub- 
ject of a proposed shrimp treaty with 
Cuba, and only the change of govern- 
ment in Cuba prevented its full imple- 
mentation. 

The North Pacific and North Atlantic 
have been an umbrella of international 
conventions covering many of the fish- 
eries. Some are leaky shields, but in 
general they are respected by the So- 
viets. We look in vain for such an um- 
brella in the Gulf of Mexico and South 
bor, Canada, has joined in these agree- 
Atlantic. Our northern fishing neigh- 
ments in the North Pacific and North 
Atlantic. To the south it is different. 
Although shrimp and other fisheries are 
important industries in Mexico, Panama, 
and other Central and South American 
nations, there is no alianza for our 
mutual protection against the imminent 
Communist invasion on fisheries in the 
gulf and Caribbean. 

In 1962 the United Nations projected 
a 4-year plan of exploration and train- 
ing of native fishermen, sparked by re- 
quests from Netherlands Antilles, Haiti, 
Barbados, Jamaica, Trinidad, and other 
islands. Without disturbing the meri- 
torious U.N. Caribbean project, we 
should move in the gulf and Caribbean 
for a better and more comprehensive 
plan to bring the bordering nations into 
agreement on fisheries conservation, the 
utilization of unfished stocks, the in- 
creased use of fishery products and mat- 
ters of marketing. This would be to the 
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advantage of each participating nation. 
It would also serve as a shield against 
Communist fishing encroachment. 

Mr, ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to say to the gentleman we 
certainly commend him for bringing 
this to the attention of the House, and 
I hope to the attention of the appropri- 
ate persons in this Government who 
have a responsibility to see that we have 
some protection of our economic inter- 
ests, certainly the fishery industry and 
industries of this nature. 

As the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FAscELL] has pointed out, this is a per- 
fect ruse to use to let shipping vessels 
go by saying they are only to be used 
in fishing. The pattern is established, 
and it seems has been established with- 
out very much regard to our economic 
interests. So I commend the gentleman 
for bringing this to our attention. I 
know the gentleman will, and other 
Members will, continue bringing this up 
until something is done to help solve 
this problem. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would like to per- 
sonally thank the gentleman from Flori- 
da [Mr. FasceLL] for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the House. 
I represent a maritime State, as he does, 
a State that has great interest in the 
fisheries of the Atlantic. I believe that 
is a very, very vital question. It is filled 
with all sorts of implications which go 
far beyond the fisheries themselves. 
Certainly this should become one of the 
interests of the great free nations of the 
world. We are seeing something that is 
literally right before our eyes which 
should be considered, and there should 
be no excuse in following this out to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Marhras! for his interest and sup- 
port. The resolution of this matter is of 
grave concern to the entire Nation and 
the maritime States particularly. I add 
my thanks for his remarks and to my 
distinguished colleague from Florida 
(Mr. Rocers] for making this time avail- 
able to me to bring this vital matter to 
the attention of this House. 


TVA MARKS 30 YEARS OF ACHIEVE- 
MENT AND ACCOMPLISHMENT 
FOR BENEFIT OF STATE, NATION, 
AND FREE WORLD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Saturday 
will mark the 30th anniversary of the 
signing of one of the most significant 
and far-reaching acts ever passed by the 
Congress of the United States—the act 
creating the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Fittingly, President Kennedy will fiy to 
Tennessee and Alabama Saturday to 
participate in ceremonies marking the 
anniversary of the signing of this act by 
Seca Franklin D. Roosevelt on May 

8, 1933. 
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The TVA stirred the imagination of 
the United States 30 years ago and to- 
day is a fruitful example of how democ- 
racy works and how a democratic so- 
ciety through utilization of its resources 
can lift an entire region and its people 
out of poverty and despair. It is today 
one of our Nation’s most impressive 
showcases to the world. 

Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that we to- 
day take note and memorialize briefly 
the 30th birthday of this great agency 
and acclaim its achievements and ac- 
complishments. 

One reason for TVA’s overall success is 
that it brought into being a new ad- 
ministrative concept of resource de- 
velopment at the Federal level. The 
TVA was given the responsibility of the 
overall development of the resources of 
the seven-States valley area. To do this, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt asked 
the Congress to create an agency which 
would be “a corporation clothed with 
the power of Government but possessed 
with the flexibility and initiative of pri- 
vate enterprise” for the general develop- 
ment of the Tennessee River Valley. 

The comprehensive approach to de- 
velopment of the Tennessee River was 
not a new idea. It has long been advo- 
cated. A single river system is a single 
unit from its source to its mouth, re- 
gardless of its State boundaries. They 
should be developed to achieve their max- 
imum benefits to the public and in the 
public interest. 

In 1908 Theodore Roosevelt in a mes- 
sage to the Congress said, and I quote: 

Every stream should be used to its ut- 
most. No stream can be so used unless such 
use is planned in advance. When such 
plans are made, we shall find that, instead 
of interfering, one use can often be made 
to assist another. Each river system, from 
its headwaters in the forest to its mouth 
on the coast is a single unit and should be 
treated as such. 


In that statement we find the basic 
idea of the TVA which another Roosevelt 
25 years later put into practice through 
the bill whose signing we are commemo- 
rating today. 

The late, great Republican Senator 
George W. Norris, of Nebraska, was one 
of the main connecting links between the 
two Roosevelts and one of the truly great 
TVA pioneers. 

Today, largely because of the vision 
and work of such men as President 
Theodore Roosevelt, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Senator George W, Norris, 
Senator Lister Hill and others, TVA 
stands not only as a symbol of democracy 
in action throughout the United States 
but as a monument to the world of what 
our great Nation can and does do at 
home. President Kennedy goes to the 
Tennessee Valley on Saturday to demon- 
strate his loyal support of the TVA con- 
cept and to join with other great Presi- 
dents in endorsing the TVA concept. 

President Kennedy during the 1960 
presidential campaign, speaking in Nash- 
ville, pointed out and I quote him: 

The Tennessee Valley is the greatest asset 
we could have, not just to the Tennessee 
Valley and not just to the United States, 
but to all those people who stand today in 
the underdeveloped world and try to make 
a judgment which road they will take. Will 
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they go the road of freedom or will they 
take the road of Moscow and Peiping? The 
Tennessee Valley shows them what freedom 
can do by the collective action of the people 
and the vision of the leadership. 


He pointed out in Knoxville, Tenn., 
on that same trip that the TVA “has 
been the best ambassador” that the 
United States has ever had in the Middle 
East and many areas of the world. 

The New York Times in an editorial 
on April 25, points out that since Con- 
gress created TVA and, “over the years 
whether under a Democratic or Republi- 
can administration in Washington, the 
prestige of this pioneer agency has 
mounted.” The editorial continues and 
states that in the instance of TVA 
“Federal initiative backed by vigorous 
local cooperation has built an enduring 
success.” 

The act creating the TVA set forth a 
number of objectives which authorized 
the agency to improve the navigability 
and to provide for the flood control of 
the Tennessee River; to provide for re- 
forestation and the proper use of mar- 
ginal lands in the Tennessee Valley; to 
provide for the agricultural and indus- 
trial development of the valley; to pro- 
vide for the national defense, and with 
the added responsibility of promoting 
the economic well being of the people 
living in the valley area. 

Today the Tennessee is the most com- 
pletely developed and controlled major 
river valley in the world. 

The Tennessee Valley system now con- 
sists of a series of 31 dams—25 of which 
were built or acquired by the TVA and 6 
are privately owned. Six dams in the 
Cumberland River Valley, one TVA and 
five Corps of Engineer projects also con- 
tribute to the TVA power system. 

The TVA in its flood control operations 
is now able to stop the flow of the Ten- 
nessee River completely which it did in 
1958, 1960 and 1961 to control flooding 
on the lower Ohio and down the Missis- 
sippi. TVA has averted about $32 million 
in damages along those areas by regu- 
lating the Tennessee’s flow. 

Chattanooga, which had long suffered 
from destructive flooding, has derived 
particularly great benefits from the TVA 
flood control operations, and it is esti- 
mated that the TVA has prevented some 
$148 million in losses in this area alone 
which would have resulted from 31 po- 
tentially damaging floods. The TVA in- 
vestment in flood control facilities cur- 
rently amounts to approximately $184 
million, therefore it is easy to see that 
the public has already almost entirely 
recouped its investment for flood con- 
trol facilities. 

Improvement of navigation on the 
Tennnessee River was one of the funda- 
mental objectives of the TVA Act and the 
Tennesseee River now provides a com- 
mercially useful water channel from 
Knoxville, Tenn. to Paducah, Ky.—some 
650 miles. In 1961, commercial tonnage 
on the channel totaled approximately 12 
million tons. 

TVA’s most widely known achievement 
has, of course, been in the field of elec- 
trical power generation. 

In 1933, there were only 300,000 power 
consumers in the Tennessee Valley. To- 
day there are more than 1.5 million con- 
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sumers. In 1933, the average consumer 
used only 600 kilowatts of electrical pow- 
er while today the average kilowatt con- 
sumption per consumer per year has 
risen to more than 9,500 kilowatts. This 
is twice the national average and re- 
markable testimony to TVA. This clear- 
ly demonstrates that cheap rates for 
electricity stimulate and encourage con- 
sumption. 

The TVA and the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration together with rural 
electric cooperatives which have distrib- 
uted TVA power have made one of the 
most important contributions to the area 
through the farm electrification pro- 
gram. 

Thirty years ago when the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act was signed, less 
than 3 percent of the farms in the val- 
ley area were electrified. Today more 
than 98 percent of our farms have elec- 
tricity. 

But, consumption of electricity pro- 
duced by the TVA is not the full story 
of the importance of the electricity pro- 
duced. Virtually all of TVA’s efforts 
were directed toward the war effort just 
prior to and during World War II. Its 
power and chemical operations were also 
helpful during the Korean conflict. 

During World War II approximately 75 
percent of the TVA output went into war 
production. The TVA power helped 
meet the Nation’s needs for aluminum, 
copper, phosphorus for tracer bullets, in- 
cendiary bombs, calcium carbide for 
synthetic rubber, ammonium nitrate and 
guncotton. 

The availability of TVA’s power was 
an important reason why the Army es- 
tablished its atom bomb plant at Oak 
Ridge, and it is fair to say that without 
adequate TVA power it might well have 
been impossible to develop the atomic 
bomb. TVA, thus, contributed to the 
saving of many lives through shorten- 
ing and winning the war. 

Today TVA continues to add to our 
national defense, supplying electricity for 
many private industries which manufac- 
ture weapons and other articles neces- 
sary for the national defense. Today 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other Government agencies use ap- 
proximately half of all the power the 
TVA generates, saving millions annually 
in power costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

Great volumes of TVA power are also 
necessary to operate the great Air Force 
windtunnels at Arnold Engineering De- 
velopment Center near Tullahoma, 
Tenn., in the district which I have the 
honor to represent, and for operations 
at the great missile and rocket center at 
Huntsville, Ala. 

The TVA concept has captured the in- 
terest and imagination of citizens and 
governments throughout the civilized 
world. This is partially attested to by 
the fact that TVA has received more than 
25,000 special visitors who have come to 
view this model river development proj- 
ect. These visitors have included kings, 
presidents, prime ministers, and numer- 
ous ambassadors. These people cannot 
help but be impressed with this gigantic 
monument to a working democracy. 

The TVA has made a tremendous di- 
rect and indirect contribution to indus- 
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trial development of the valley. The 
availability of power has encouraged the 
establishment of the power using indus- 
tries, particularly the electrochemical 
and electrometallurgical industries. 

The development of a navigable chan- 
nel has helped the development of many 
industries which employ water trans- 
portation to move raw materials, sup- 
plies, and finished products. 

It is estimated that TVA’s water con- 
trol and navigation system has helped 
locate $800 million worth of new indus- 
try along the river. TVA’s contribution 
to a favorable industrial climate has 
been demonstrated through numerous 
programs. The TVA has demonstrated 
the techniques of adapting industrial 
development to the natural and human 
resources of a region—by working with 
the State agencies, the universities, local 
groups, and the people themselves. 

The TVA has found support through- 
out its 30-year history from many great 
men, It has also met with criticism. 
The late great former Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Gordon R. 
Clapp, once put it this way: 

The TVA is controversial because it is con- 
sequential. Let it become insignificant in 
the public interest, an agency of no particu- 
lar account and the people will stop arguing 
about it. 


Mr. Speaker, TVA has survived its 
critics and will continue to move ahead 
with its magnificent achievements and 
accomplishments. The past 3 decades 
have seen great changes in man’s man- 
agement and use of water in the Ten- 
nessee Valley but the job is not com- 
plete. 

There is still much work to be done by 
the TVA. I am pleased to see that the 
directors of TVA are moving forward in 
their efforts to carry out the full intent 
of Congress as set forth in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act. 

In recent years, the TVA has estab- 
lished a small tributaries division and 
has embarked upon a development pro- 
gram for the small tributaries of the 
valley area. The tributaries area devel- 
opment program has as its goals mini- 
mizing flood damages along tributary 
streams to the Tennessee River, pro- 
moting watershed protection for the 
Tennessee River Basin, and strengthen- 
ing the local economy in areas of the 
valley that have special water problems 
and that have not kept pace with the 
general economic pace of the region. 
The TVA should move ahead into these 
fields and I am pleased that this pro- 
gram has begun and is now progressing. 

Mr. Speaker, today we look back with 
pride on 30 years of progress in the 
Tennessee Valley made possible by the 
TVA. We also look ahead with imagi- 
nation and vision and with the expecta- 
tion that TVA will continue to provide 
great benefits to the people of the area, 
to the Nation as a whole and to the 
world, and that the agency’s accomplish- 
ments and achievements will be equally 
great in the coming decades. 

Mr. Speaker, as the 30th anniversary 
of the TVA has approached there have 
been several important and significant 
editorials commending and praising the 
TVA, including the one previously men- 
tioned from the New York Times. A 
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selection of these newspaper articles 

follows: 

{From the New York Times, Apr. 25, 1963] 
GETTING ENOUGH WATER 


By coincidence a special report by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is published al- 
most simultaneously with adoption by the 
U.S. Senate of a research bill aimed at the 
problem of assuring the country an adequate 
supply of usable water. TVA has achieved 
precisely this result for the 41,000 square 
miles in the Tennessee River drainage basin, 
and its present report is a dramatic account 
of what can be accomplished through a uni- 
fied approach to water management. 

Streamflow regulation has created more 
than 600,000 acres of water surface in the 
Tennessee Valley. Floods have been pre- 
vented. Vast new sources of hydroelectric 
power have been created. Irrigation projects 
have flourished. Recreation facilities have 
been developed, and business in the great 
valley has prospered. 

It is now 30 years since Congress created 
TVA, and over the years, whether under a 
Democratic or a Republican administration 
in Washington, the prestige of this pioneer 
agency has mounted, To be sure, it is still 
the target of criticism directed against it by 
many privately owned electric power inter- 
ests; these interests contend that, even 
though TVA makes payment to States and 
counties in lieu of taxes, it is so set up as to 
provide an unfair yardstick of production 
and service costs, in comparison with the 
record of the private power companies. 

Nevertheless, despite such criticism, the 
opinion has certainly gained ground that 
some water-control and power-production 
projects are too large and too complex to 
be undertaken by private capital, that the 
TVA nexus is one of these, and that in this 
case Federal initiative, backed by vigorous 
local cooperation, has built an enduring suc- 
cess. 

Here, certainly, is relevant material for any 
congressional investigation of the problem of 
developing an adequate supply of water for 
the years that lie ahead. 


[From the Washington Daily News, 
May 13, 1963] 
TVA's 30TH BIRTHDAY 
(By Peter Edson) 

Tennessee Valley Authority will be 30 
years old come May 18. Celebrations and 
oratory are being planned. Literature on 
the TVA “experiment” is appearing, pro and 
con. 

Whether you approve of it or not, TVA 
is admittedly one of the seven wonders of 
America and an eighth wonder of the world. 
When the King of Morocco came to the 
United States he stopped to see TVA before 
coming to Washington. 

At the end of World War II a party of 
European journalists came here direct from 
TVA at the end of a transcontinental 
junket. They were all from different politi- 
cal parties and they had seen through parti- 
san eyes the great Tennessee River with its 
dams and powerlines, electrified farms, navi- 
gation channels, and floor-control works. 

To the liberals, TVA showed what a demo- 
cratic government and society could do when 
they went to work for the people. To the So- 
cialists TVA was pure Marxism. To the Com- 
munists it was fulfillment of the Leninist- 
Stalinist dream, only Russia could do it 
better. But to the conservatives this was Big 
Business that could be created only in a free 
enterprise, capitalistic economy. They all 
got into such a heated argument about it 
that when they reached Washington they 
weren't speaking to each other. 

This illustrates as well as anything the 
point that TVA is controversial. And in its 
30th anniversary observance this month 
there will probably be some sour notes that 
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it is so anti-American it should be broken 
up and sold to the private power companies. 

The best justification of TVA is that it 
works. But as a matter of speculation, if a 
completely unbiased jury could be given the 
case, it might be found that the competitive 
private enterprise system owes a great debt 
to Tennessee Valley Authority. 

TVA woke up the private power industry 
to its potential. It showed what could be 
done with rural electrification. It showed 
that lower power rates will increase con- 
sumption and increase the sale of electric 
appliances many times over. It promoted 


When TVA legislation was before Con- 
gress in 1933, E. A. Yates, of Dixon-Yates 
fame, testified in opposition to TVA be- 
cause there was already a 66-percent over- 
production capacity of private power in the 
area and he could see no market for more. 
But within 7 years TVA had doubled the 
private consumption level. By 1953 it had 
increased 17 times. Today TVA’s total steam 
and hydroelectric power capacity is over 50 
times what it was in 1933. 

TVA’s purchases of low-bid foreign elec- 
tric generating equipment caused American 
manufacturers to sharpen their pencils and 
become competitive. Publicizing identical 
bids submitted by American manufacturers 
on furnishing TVA with electrical equip- 
ment resulted in antitrust charges with 
heavy damage suits still pending and the 
restoration of real, competitive, free enter- 
prise. TVA engineers have also led the way 
in design of larger and more efficient hydro- 
and steam-generating units, dams, and locks. 

But of far more value than its pioneering 
in the electrical industry, TVA has set a na- 
tional and international pattern for multi- 
ple-purpose water control, flood prevention, 
navigation, recreation, reforestation, and the 
shift of agriculture from row crops like corn 
and cotton to cover crops that conserve 
water. 

Before Congress now is a bill to provide 
$20 million for financing water resource re- 
search and planning to meet the needs of 
America’s still increasing population. If 
this money can be used as efficiently as TVA 
has used its funds over the past 30 years, 
it should be an investment paying multiple 
dividends. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 14, 1963] 
THE TENNESSEE VALLEY REVISITED 
(By Drew Pearson) 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—If you want to under- 
stand progress in the United States, some- 
times you have to look backward. 

In 1935, this column reported on the early 
beginning of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity—the drill crew attacking the hillside of 
dolomite above Norris Dam like puppets in 
a pantomime the giant mortar and pestle 
grinding boulders with the slow force of some 
prehistoric monster masticating; the tilting 
buckets, the conveyor belts, the sandwash- 
ers, as hour after hour, one shift after an- 
other, the puny persistence of mere man 
attacked the complacent hills above the 
River Clinch. 

Those were days when the TVA was a very 
hotly debated subject. Gathered around 
Tom Keck’s store down the canyon of the 
Clinch, you could hear sermons preached 
about the iniquity of permitting man to 
despoil the Lord’s work. 

“This TVA is like the seven-headed mon- 
ster that rose up out of the sea and had 
dominion over man and beast,” proclaimed 
Squire John Keck around the stove in his 
cousin’s store. “Genesis 8: 21. The Lord 
make a covenant with Noah never again to 
destroy the earth with water. 

“Them TVA men is all guilty. Their pun- 
ishment shall be a violent storm or earth- 
quake that'll engulf them all, them and the 
dam and all their willful machinations.” 
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EVEN THE DEAD MOVED 


But high up on the hills, the compressors 
continued to drill into the dolomite rock 
and the buckets of concrete continued to 
pour cold lava into the great form which 
was to become Norris Dam. Even the graves 
were desecrated by the onward march of 
the bulldozers and the steamshovels—an- 
other sore point with Squire John. 

“They'll be punished,” he declared. It's 
profanation to dig from the Lord's holy 
ground the bodies that’s been given to His 
care. There’s not a man among us who 
would tread upon a human grave, and here's 
the TVA with picks and shovels tearin’ up 
the bones of the dead and leavin’ graves 
yawnin’ like the judgment day.” 

That was a quarter of a century ago. 

This week as I traveled along the River 
Clinch. the march of progress had not 
slowed. New dams were being built to meet 
the industrial thirst for electric power, and 
even a giant steamplant is going up on 
the River Clinch at Bull's Run. It will be 
one of the biggest steamplants in the world 
with a smokestack nearly twice as high as 
the Washington Monument, and almost as 
high as the Eiffel Tower without its tele- 
vision antenna. It will stand 900 feet high 
in those Tennessee hills, the highest struc- 
ture ever made there by man. 

The steamplant at Bull's Run means that 
the surge of industry to take advantage of 
cheap power has outstripped the capabilities 
of Norris Dam and the other dams, and the 
coal miners who once opposed the TVA as 
a curse upon their product now find TVA 
their best customer. 

No, the march of progress has not slowed; 
and along with the new industries have 
come new superhighways, new modern 
schools, and new ranch houses nestling in 
the hillsides. 

And if there are any Squire Kecks around 
to invoke the wrath of the Lord against the 
TVA men, I could not find them. I could 
only find that when Representative Bruce 
ALGER, the pioneer Republican from Texas, 
came to east Tennessee to criticize TVA at 
a Lincoln’s birthday rally, his fellow Repub- 
lican, Howann BAKER, who has to live and 
get reelected in that district, found it wise 
to stand up and defend the TVA. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Mar. 
22, 1963] 
FLOOD-CONTROL DIALS SPIN 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Rain beats monoto- 
nously against a house in northern Alabama, 
on a tobacco field in southern Kentucky, and 
down a gully in Tennessee. 

From the farmer to the salaried man to 
the independent operator in the sand-haul- 
ing business along the Tennessee River, the 
questions are about the same: 

How much is it going to rain? 

When is it going to quit? 

What is the Tennessee Valley Authority 
doing about it? 

No one can answer the first two with cer- 
tainty. And that complicates the answer to 
the third, which involves hours of tedious 
paperwork, split-second figuring by man and 
computer, perhaps hurried messages by 
microwave radio during the night, and jug- 
gling of waters behind more than two dozen 
dams. 

The TVA that swirled with political con- 
troversy in the 1930's is the same TVA which 
today in the face of floods can shut off com- 
pletely the Tennessee River where it enters 
the Ohio River at Paducah, Ky. 

One of its decisionmakers is Alfred Cooper, 
chief of TVA's river control branch, who 
sums up his job: 

“We fight time.” 

If conditions call for it, Mr. Cooper twists 
the technical faucets that turn off the Ten- 
nessee. 

The Tennessee was stopped completely in 
1958, 1960, and 1961 to control flooding on 
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the lower Ohio and down the Mississippi. 
TVA figures it has averted about $31,500,- 
000 in damages along those areas by regulat- 
ing the Tennessee’s flow. 

At Chattanooga, Tenn., TVA estimates it 
has prevented $148 million losses from 31 po- 
tentially damaging floods. 

Mr. Cooper generally is responsible for the 
operation. A TVA spokesman said: “He’s the 
omy man in the world with a river job like 

at.” 

If Mr. Cooper has any simple formula for 
controlling a runaway river, it is this: 

Clear the mainstream of as much water as 
possible ahead of an expected flood crest, 
and hold back waters from the tributaries 
until the crest passes. 

The hitch is deciding which of TVa's nine 
mainstream dams to close, how much and for 
how long. 

The answers are determined at TVA’s 25- 
man flood-control office beginning about 
7:30 a.m., when a reproduction machine be- 
gins reeling out sheets filled with data on 
rainfall, reservoir elevations, and discharges 
at each dam. 

Minutes later, a teletype begins spelling 
out forecasts from the weather bureau, where 
TVA pays the salaries of three meteorologists. 

About 8:05 a.m., a stream of information 
begins pouring in from 10 area offices where 
field engineers have received reports from 
200 rainfall stations and 43 stream gages 
throughout the valley. 

With other data, the rainfall measure- 
ments are fed into a computer—rented for 
$1,500 a month—which spits forth averages 
and such technical information as runoff 
indexes. 

Armed with computations, Mr. Cooper and 
other experts huddle in the seventh floor of 
a TVA building in Knoxville to discuss where 
the critical floodpoints are. 

After brief discussions, they decide to be- 
gin preliminary discharges to empty the 
mainstream for storage capacity. Orders go 
out to various dams to step up discharges by 
carefully calculated amounts. 

With a new flood crest coming down the 
Ohio, TVA curtailed the Tennessee flow 
March 19 from 350,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond—160 million gallons a minute—to 250,- 
000 cubic feet. 

The idea is to slice the Tennessee flow to 
a minimum when the Ohio flood crest passes 
Paducah and then allow the Tennessee's 
pent-up waters to flow in behind. 

With such a vast flood control operation, 
why does Tennessee have floods? The an- 
swer is that the flooding usually occurs 
along creeks and streams where there are no 
dams. 


[From the Nashville Tennessean] 

DESPITE THE CRITICS, TVA’s Here To STAY 

A lot of unkind things have been said 
about the Tennessee Valley Authority. When 
the TVA bill was before Congress in 1933, 
shortly after veterans’ benefits were reduced, 
Rhode Island’s Senator Jesse Houghton Met- 
calf cried: “How on earth can we justify 
taking a decent living from the soldiers who 
suffered on the battlefields of France and 
pour it into the mudholes of Tennessee?” 
Arizona’s Senator Barry GOLDWATER today 
calls TVA “a giant Federal power monopoly— 
a hoax.” 

But TVA has survived such criticism. Next 
month TVA will celebrate its 30th anni- 
versary and if nothing else, it is there. It 
works. 

The very mention of its name still triggers 
theoretical arguments about public versus 
private power. Yet debate over its theory 
fade to futility when set against the real- 
life changes in the valley. 

The Tennessee was once a treacherous river, 
red with the topsoil it carried away by sum- 
mer, aswirl with the houses, horses, and barns 
its floods destroyed by winter. Today, more 
than two-thirds of its 900-mile length is 
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virtually one tamed and tranquillake. Hun- 
dreds of recreation sites occupy the valley’s 
10,000 miles of shoreline. Its waters provide 
one of the world’s finest inland recreation 
areas, yield fishermen some 10 million pounds 
a year of 23 species of fish. 

These waters—actually a series of reser- 
voirs—were created by 31 major dams (6 of 
them privately owned), which now function 
in a highly integrated system. “Today TVA 
can shut off the Tennessee River when the 
Ohio is in flood—shut it off just like a fau- 
cet,” says David Lilienthal, TVA’s early cru- 
sading Chairman. TVA did just that a few 
weeks ago, and saved an estimated $100 mil- 
lion flood damage in Chattanooga alone. 

Mainstem dams have navigation locks, 
permitting the passage of vessels with 9-foot 
drafts. Some 13,100,000 tons of traffic moved 
on this waterway last year. The Tennessee's 
ports are linked with those in 20 States. 
TVA officials claim that such navigation has 
stimulated the investment of some $875 
million in shoreline industry in the valley. 

To keep the valley’s best soil from being 
continually washed into the river by the 
area's heavy rains, TVA has coaxed the farm- 
ers into using a variety of conservation prac- 
tices: planting trees, contour plowing, diver- 
sifying crops, enriching their land with 
TVA-developed fertilizers. One byproduct of 
the reforestation has been the creation of a 
$500 million private forest-products indus- 
try. TVA has also fought mosquitoes to 
lick the valley’s malaria, which in 1934 had 
infected more than 30 percent of the peo- 
ple living along the river in northern Ala- 
bama. Since 1949 not a single case of local 
origin has been reported along the reservoirs. 

TVA’s power production remains the most 
controversial part of its operation. Its gen- 
erating capacity of 12,031,060 kilowatts is 
the largest of any power system in the Na- 
tion, amounts to 8 percent of all U.S. ca- 
pacity. Through contract distributors, it 
serves 1,518,400 homes and firms. The aver- 
age valley resident pays 0.96 cent per kilo- 
watt-hour; the national average is 2.43 cents. 
The authority deliberately slashed rates to 
stimulate electrical consumption when it 
first set up shop, and with spectacular re- 
sults: from 1933 to 1951 the number of 
homes in the valley using electricity for the 
first time jumped from 225,000 to 1,065,000, 
an increase of 375 percent, while the national 
growth was less than 100 percent. Total 
demand still is climbing about 10 percent 
a year. 

The Authority has been able to reduce 
rates ly because high production breeds 
efficiency. It claims that where private util- 
ities average 4.2 mills to produce each kilo- 
watt-hour sold, TVA’s cost is 2.1 mills. As 
the Nation's biggest coal buyer, TVA pays 
$4.39 a ton for coal to fuel its steamplants, 
compared to a national average of $6.26. 
TVA, of course, has had the advantage of 
not paying Federal taxes (although for years 
it has paid sums to State and local govern- 
ments) or interest on its initial capital. 
It now does, however, pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment some $45 million a year in amor- 
tization and return on the taxpayers’ in- 
vestment, and finances expansion through 
its own interest-bearing bonds. 

Despite TVA's gigantic operations, there is 
no evidence that nearby private utilities have 
been hurt. Most of them benefited from a 
boom in appliance sales when TVA’s low 
rates first spurred electrical use. Competi- 
tively lowering rates, the private companies 
have kept them low—yet the latest studies 
show that their common stock earnings are 
twice as high as the US. average. 

U.S. taxpayers may always differ as to 
whether TVA has been worth the $1.757 bil- 
lion it has cost them so far (although that 
sum is, for example, barely larger than total 
U.S. aid to Franco's Spain since 1945). But 
beyond the matter of dollars, TVA’s advo- 
cates claim that the project has shown what 
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the residents of a region can accomplish 
when encouraged. Says present TVA Chair- 
man Aubrey Wagner, recalling 29 years with 
TVA: “People said to us, you can’t go in there 
and build dams with the labor of those hill- 
billies. But the thing they didn't realize was 
that these people, working on the dams, 
knew they were building their futures. All 
we have done is to place the tools in the 
hands of the people here.” 

Lilienthal says that TVA also proved that 
it is an advantage to place such complex 
projects—which require a unified execu- 
tion—beyond the reach of Washington's 
many uncoordinated agencies. “TVA is an 
arm of Government and yet we took it out- 
side, away from Washington, and put it to 
work in the sticks. We had a valley, a 
river, an area, not just a plan or a dream— 
a chance to do something concrete.” 

One indication of TVA’s progress was the 
remark of a foreign visitor who recently flew 
over the region. “Oh, isn’t it wonderful,” 
he said. “Yes, we must have a TVA. But 
weren't you lucky to have yours in such a 
lovely green valley?” 


SEQUOYAH—THE GIVER OF LIGHT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no ob/ection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, a pro- 
posal that the statue of Sequoyah be re- 
moved from Statuary Hall of the Na- 
tional Capitol to be replaced by one of 
the late Senator Robert S. Kerr has been 
shelved gracefully by the Kerr family. 
Robert S. Kerr, Jr., the late Senator's 
son, has publicly stated that it was a 
unanimous feeling in the family that his 
father would not want a statue of him- 
self to replace that of Sequoyah. My own 
feeling is that the late great Senator 
from Oklahoma would have been the last 
ever to have agreed to such a proposal. 

Although the matter will now likely be 
dropped, it has served a worthwhile pur- 
pose in focusing attention on Sequoyah 
and his great contributions to the Cher- 
okees, to what is now Oklahoma and the 
Nation. 

One of the best tributes to Sequoyah 
to appear in recent weeks was one writ- 
ten by a native Oklahoman, Walker 
Stone, distinguished editor-in-chief of 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News for 
Monday, May 6, 1963. 

Describing Sequoyah as “the giver of 
light to his people,” Mr. Stone wrote: 

Born in a tent in the old Cherokee nation 
in the Tennessee Valley (historians differ on 
whether the wickiup was pitched on what is 
now Georgia or Tennessee soil) of a Cherokee 
Indian mother and a migrant German trader 
father, Sequoyah grew up an illiterate in the 
sense he never learned to speak, read or write 
English. 

Yet his genius brought literacy to the 
whole Cherokee people, something that was 
not accomplished for any other Indian tribe. 

Sensing that the whites had a great ad- 
vantage over Indians, in that they could 
communicate through the written word by 
symbols which this son of nature called 
“talking leaves,” Sequoyah, a primitive arti- 
san, a silversmith like Benevenuto Cellini 
and Paul Revere, labored for years to devise 
an alphabet, or rather a syllabary, represent- 
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ing each of the 85 sounds in the Cherokee 
tongue. 

It had such simplicity children could learn 
to read and write in a day, and even the 
more backward of adults could learn in 3 
weeks. As a consequence, the Cherokees, 
alone among the American Indian tribes, es- 
tablished their own press, translated the Bi- 
ble, the New Testament and the classics into 
the Cherokee language. 

Thus he opened the minds of his people 
of the forests to the enlightenment of the 
ages. And even before the removal of the 
Cherokees—with the Creeks, Seminoles, 
Choctaws and Chicksaws—from east of the 
Mississippi River to the then wilderness of 
Oklahoma, the Cherokees had a higher quo- 
tient of education and affluence than any 
other tribe, and higher than the white folks 
whose superior numbers and political in- 
fluence in Andrew Jackson’s administration 
forced their removal. 

When the Cherokees were “removed” from 
north Georgia and east Tennessee to 300 
miles west of the Mississippi, so many died 
of disease and privation it would take a 
headstone every 1,000 feet to mark that 
“trail of tears’—-when that happened, the 
Cherokees took their culture, their faith and 
their printing press with them. And they 
made the wilderness of northeast Oklahoma 
flower. 

The Cherokees could claim no more innate 
intelligence or capacity than any of the other 
tribes. Except, they had Sequoyah, who had 
opened up for them the writings and wisdom 
of generations of civilized men not opened 
to other Indians. 

It is no accident that Oklahoma’s other 
representative in the Hall of Fame, Will Rog- 
ers, is also of Cherokee ancestry. It is no ac- 
cident that in 1917, when Sequoyah’s statue 
was installed, one U.S. Senator and two 
Members of the House who participated in 
the ceremonies, were of Cherokee blood, while 
no other Indian tribes were represented. 
These Cherokee Oklahomans were there be- 
cause, long before they were born, Sequo- 
vah's alphabet had prepared them for adap- 
tion. 


AIR FORCE MAJ. GORDON COOPER 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Bos Witson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Air 
Force Maj. Gordon Cooper will return 
to earth this evening after 22 hurtling 
orbits. This is an exciting accomplish- 
ment, a major step forward, that has 
been achieved with seeming routine ef- 
ficiency. A new competence, profes- 
sionalism, and maturity now marks 
America’s space efforts. 

But though “Gordo” Cooper will return 
to earth to continue his work in the day- 
to-day, less publicized needs and require- 
ments of NASA’s program, his orbital ef- 
fort is evidence that this Nation and the 
world have entered permanently into the 
domain of space. We now can look for- 
ward with quiet confidence to the depar- 
ture and return of individual space 
flights. But this new exploratory surge 
of mankind thrusts continuously outward 
toward the limits of our solar system and 
beyond. 

Power, power of imagination and intel- 
ligence and torrents of flaming physical 
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power, propels America into space, The 
combination of these two forms of power 
more than 15 years ago in my district 
produced the mighty space machine, the 
Atlas booster, that yesterday so success- 
fully and flawlessly propelled Major 
Cooper into orbit. 

Atlas has been the workhorse of our 
man-in-space effort. It has success- 
fully powered all our manned orbital 
flights—John Glenn, Scotty Carpenter, 
Wally Schirra, and now Gordon Cooper. 
And amazingly enough it is performing 
this task—keeping America in the space 
race—as a bonus above and beyond the 
job for which it was conceived and 
created—the keeping of the peace by 
providing devastating ICBM strike 
capability. If it were not for the Atlas 
program, we in all probability would 
not as yet have launched the first Amer- 
ican into orbit and would not be ready 
to do so for at least a year or more. The 
dedication and wholehearted effort of 
engineers and scientists over many years 
at General Dynamics/Astronautics have 
provided us with this vital bonus— 
manned orbital capability. It has been 
the quiet, intensive labors of Jim 
Dempsey, president of General Dynam- 
ics/Astronautics, Karel Bossart, “father 
of the Atlas,” and so many others that 
have provided the thundering Atlas, the 
sound of America in space. 

The role of Atlas in space began with 
Project Score on December 18, 1958. An 
entire Atlas went into earth orbit carry- 
ing an Army Signal Corps instrumenta- 
tion package that broadcast back from 
the reaches of space to the people of the 
earth President Eisenhower’s Christmas 
message. 

More recently, Atlas, combined with 
an Agena, sent the Mariner II spacecraft 
on the world’s first successful inter- 
planetary journey to the vicinity of the 
planet Venus. 

Atlas also is involved in orbiting 
secret payloads for the Air Force from 
Vandenberg Air Force Base launching 
sites. And in its prime role it stands 
quiet, alert guard in bunkers and silos 
about this country, ready and armed to 
defend freedom and deter aggression. 

The Navy awards a 4.0 for perfect per- 
formance. I think the time has now 
come to award Atlas its 4.0. Four com- 
pletely successful launches into orbit of 
America’s astronauts. Four thundering, 
nerve-tightening launches conducted 
in full view of the vast American tele- 
vision audience and the world’s press 
representatives—for these feats the re- 
liable Atlas, the successful Atlas, the in- 
spiring Atlas, deserves its 4.0 score. 


GOOD TIPS ON BIRMINGHAM 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
about a month ago, I was put on the 
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purge list by the chairman of the New 
York State NAACP for having recom- 
mended that “northern agitators” keep 
out of the South, if the serious problem 
of race relations is to be solved. 

Strange as it may seem, both Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his brother, Bobby, 
have said the same thing. I do not 
know whether they are on the purge list 
of the NAACP, too. 

The New York Daily News, today, 
backs up my recommendation in an 
editorial on Birmingham. 

GooD TIPS ON BIRMINGHAM 

The best advice we've yet seen on racially 
racked Birmingham, Ala., came from Presi- 
dent Kennedy Tuesday, at a White House 
lunch for 26 Alabama newspaper editors and 
publishers. 

Moderates on both sides of the many- 
angled dispute, said the President, had bet- 
ter get and stick together, lest extremists 
on both sides—Black Muslims and Ku 
Kluxers, for examples—make matters much 
worse, 

The next best advice, we think, came from 
some of those same editors and publishers, 
It was that Birmingham’s segregation prob- 
lems could be settled if outsiders would get 
out or stay out. 

This reference was chiefly to Jackie Robin- 
son and Floyd Patterson, prominent north- 
ern Negroes whose intentions in going to 
Birmingham may have been good, but whose 
appearance there was bound to inflame the 
above-mentioned extremists. 

Both of these tips had better be heeded 
if things aren't to grow much worse in Bir- 
mingham—thereby prolonging the hate- 
America field day our Red enemies every- 
where are enjoying. 


THE LEAD AND ZINC INDUSTRY IN 
COLORADO 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. BrorzmMan] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
lead and zine industry in Colorado and 
in the Nation are in serious trouble. 
Over the last 10 years there has been a 
steady deterioration in the economic 
status of these important industries. 
We have reached the stage where the 
lead and zinc industries are teetering on 
the brink of oblivion. 

From 1948 to 1960, the average price 
of lead has dropped from 17.9 cents to 
11.7 cents. The average price of zinc 
during this same period of time has 
dropped from 13.3 cents to 12.9 cents. 
In the State of Colorado, lead produc- 
tion decreased from 30,336 tons, valued 
at $10,496,256 in 1951 to 18,080 tons 
valued at $4,230,720 in 1960. Compa- 
rable figures for zinc are 55,714 tons, val- 
ued at $20,279,896, produced in 1951 and 
reduced to 31,378 tons, valued at $8,- 
069,724, in 1960. 

It must be recognized that there is a 
serious need for the continuation of 
these important industries. From an 
economic standpoint as well as a na- 
tional security basis, we cannot afford 
to allow these industries to lapse into 
oblivion. 
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It is my firm belief that we should 
establish a quota system. I am introduc- 
ing today a legislative measure that 
would provide for the establishment of 
such a system. In my opinion, a three- 
fold purpose would be served by the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

First, it would help to preserve this 
important segment of our economy. 

Second, it would protect the consumer 
by insuring him of adequate supplies of 
these metals, sold at a reasonable price. 

Third, it would give the importer an 
assurance of a fair share of our market. 

In Colorado, we are particularly 
aware of the value and importance of 
the mining industry. Our State, rich 
in mining lore and history, needs lead 
and zinc mines. I believe the Nation 
needs these lead and zine mines. 

I join my distinguished colleagues 
from Colorado, Mr. AsprnaLt and Mr. 
abe aes in introducing this legisla- 
tion. 


HOT LINE COULD LEAD TO SECRET 
SUMMITS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
grave concern among many in this coun- 
try who fear the administration may be 
coming to secret understandings with the 
Soviets. 

There have been many developments 
over the first years of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration to lead us to believe that if 
outright promises were not made, at 
least some understandings were reached 
which have cost the United States loss 
of prestige and have strengthened the 
Soviet position in the world. 

We could start with the erection of 
the Berlin wall shortly after the first 
summit meeting. The United States 
took no action to prevent the building 
of the wall. We witnessed the buildup 
of the Soviet military strength in Cuba 
and after token removal of missiles and 
troops, none of which have actually been 
proved, we have an announcement from 
administration forces of the removal of 
our bases from Greece and Turkey 
which had been a rumored deal, but pre- 
viously denied by the White House. 

When the President recently moved 
to prevent patriotic Cuban exiles from 
taking action to free their homeland, 
Castro brazenly announced to the world 
this was the first of the demands he had 
made. Now there are rumors that a 
deal has been made to give up our base 
at Guantanamo and, indeed, we are told 
preparations are being made in Puerto 
Rico which could be the preliminary con- 
struction needed if this move is to be 
made later. Abandoning Guantanamo 
is also among Castro’s demands, 

Mr. Speaker, I am not charging the 
President has made secret deals with 
Khrushchev, but the evidence keeps pil- 
ing up through the actions of this ad- 
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ministration that force us to believe 
that understandings have been reached 
for accommodation of the Soviet. And 
I hasten to point out the word “accom- 
modation” comes from our State De- 
partment, not from critics of the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

This brings us to the proposed ‘hot 
line,” a direct wire from the White 
House to the Kremlin. Already, accord- 
ing to a recent article in the Chicago 
Tribune, United States and Soviet dele- 
gates are discussing the technical de- 
tails. I include the item at this point 
in my remarks: 

EXPERTS MEET on UNITED STATES-RUSSIA 

“Hor LINE” LINK 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, May 6.—American 
and Russian experts met today to discuss 
technical details of “hot line” communica- 
tions linking Washington and Moscow. 

They met at the U.S. mission with the 
American disarmament negotiator, Charles 
C. Stelle, and his Russian counterpart, Sem- 
yon K. Tsarapkin, sitting in. It was the 
first time talks on the “hot line” got down 
to technical details since the Russians ac- 
cepted the idea last April 6. 

My concern, Mr. Speaker, is what 
agreements may be reached in confiden- 
tial conversations over & direct line with 
the Soviet Union, a Government which 
considers it a matter of honor to dis- 
honor its agreements. Truth, integrity, 
honoring treaties, are not a part of Com- 
munist strategy and never have been. 
The Soviet Union leaders have faith- 
fully followed the formula set down by 
Lenin, “one step backward and two 
steps forward,” in steadily pursuing the 
Communist goal of world revolution and 
world domination. 

Because the United States has fared 
so badly after open summit meetings, 
I am fearful of what could happen to 
us with the ready and secret availability 
of a “hot line” communication between 
the White House and the Kremlin. 

It is my firm conviction that no such 
means of communication should be set 
up until Congress has had an oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly investigate it and 
until the President has enunciated a 
firm, bold foreign policy which will in- 
sure no future secret commitments with 
the Soviet. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Evins, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rocers, of Florida, for 1 hour, on 


Monday next. . 

Mr. Maruias, for 30 minutes, Thurs- 
day, May 23. 

Mr. SrKes (at the request of Mr. 


HALEY), for 30 minutes, for Thursday, 
May 23, 1963, to revise and extend his 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. Fo and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Hatey) and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. MARSH. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. BLATNIK, 

Mr. Dorn. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr, BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5517. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 15, 1963, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 2240. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during fiscai year 1964 for procure- 
ment, research, development, test, and evalu- 
ation of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels 
for the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 2 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 20, 1963, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
bend Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
OWS: 

816. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting 32 reports covering 32 
violations of section 3679, Revised Statutes, 
and Department of Defense Directive 7200.1, 
“Administrative Control of Appropriations 
within the Department of Defense,” pursuant 
to section 3679 (i) (2), Revised Statutes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

817. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting the report of Fed- 
eral contributions for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1963, pursuant to the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

818. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the Postal Savings System; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

819. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report relating to 
aviation war risk insurance for the period 
as of March 31, 1963, pursuant to the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1956; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

820. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill entitled 
“A bill to permit the government of Guam 
to authorize a public authority to under- 
take urban renewal and housing activities”; 
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to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

821. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report relating to war 
risk insurance and certain marine and lia- 
bility insurance for the period as of March 
31, 1963, pursuant to the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, as amended; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

822. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1962, together with 
reports covering certain foreign-trade zones, 
pursuant to section 16 of the Foreign-Trade 
Zones Act, Public Law 566, 81st Congress; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 5312. A bill 
to increase the authorization for appropria- 
tion for continuing work in the Missouri 
River Basin by the Secretary of the Interior; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 304). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 6386. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, so as to insure the right of 
privacy in the conduct of decennial censuses 
of population, unemployment, and housing; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 6387. A bill to authorize a 2-year 
program of Federal financial assistance for 
all elementary and secondary schoolchildren 
in all of the States; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6388, A bill to authorize a 2-year pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for all 
elementary and secondary schoolchildren in 
all of the States; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr, NIX: 

H.R. 6389. A bill to authorize a 2-year pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for all 
elementary and secondary schoolchildren in 
all of the States; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6390. A bill to authorize a 2-year pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for all 
elementary and secondary schoolchildren in 
all of the States; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr, TOLL: 

H.R. 6391. A bill to authorize a 2-year pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for all 
elementary and secondary schoolchildren in 
all of the States; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 6392. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 6393. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
stabilizing the domestic lead and zine in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 6394. A bill to establish a National 
Spelling Commission to reform the spelling 
of English words, to publish the U.S. Official 
Dictionary, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 6395. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
annuities for surviving spouses without de- 
duction from original annuities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

H.R. 6396. A bill to permit certain Govern- 
ment employees to elect to receive compen- 
sation in accordance with section 401 of the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 in lieu 
of certain compensation at a saved rate, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GARY: 

H.R. 6397. A bill to provide for an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary in the Treasury 
Department; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.R. 6398. A bill to clarify paragraph 4 of 
section 15 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942 (56 Stat. 368); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6399. A bill to provide for the cover- 
age of physicians by the insurance system 
established by title II of the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 6400. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for the regu- 
lation of rates and practices of air carriers 
and foreign air carriers in foreign air trans- 
portation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 6401. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
and the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959 to caretakers in the employ of 
the National Guard or Air National Guard 
of a State, the District of Columbia, or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6402. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to exempt from 
tax musical instruments sold to students for 
school use; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 6403. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
as amended, so as to provide for an addi- 
tional unit of life insurance, to increase the 
rates of premiums, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr, ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6404. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 6405. A bill to create a bipartisan 
commission to study Federal laws limiting 
political activity by officers and employees of 
Government; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. WELTNER: 

H.R. 6406. A bill to amend section 221(f) 
of the National Housing Act to extend from 
July 1, 1963, to July 1, 1965, the termination 
date for the insurance of mortgages under 
subsections (d) (2) and (d)(4) of such sec- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BUREHALTER: 

H.R. 6407. A bill to provide for the estab- 

lishment of a national wildflower sanctuary 
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in the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 6408. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
stabilizing the domestic lead and zinc in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 6409. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 6410. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to remove 
certain inequities in the application of such 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6411. A bill to permit certain Gov- 
ernment employees to elect to receive com- 
pensation in accordance with section 401 of 
the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 in 
lieu of certain compensation at a saved rate, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6412. A bill to improve the financing 
of the civil service retirement system; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DOWDY (by request) : 

H.R. 6413. A bill to amend the act approved 
March 3, 1921, as amended, establishing 
standard weights and measures for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Maryland 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to request- 
ing a joint study and inquiry into the dif- 
ferentials between wholesale and retail prices 
of alcoholic beverages in Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, and making certain 
recommendations respecting proposed legisla- 
tion concerning the alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry in Maryland, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 6414. A bill for the relief of Mr. Ng 
Ying-Lung and Mrs. Ng Lau Kwen; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 6415. A bill for the relief of Francesco 

Parrina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6416. A bill for the relief of Mauritz 
A. Sterner; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

125. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., requesting legisla- 
tion to form a Joint Committee on Congres- 
sional Districting; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

126. Also, Petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to update the American’s Creed, 
and with reference to the phrase “a democ- 
racy in a republic”, as descriptive of our form 
of government; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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127. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting legislation to call to- 
gether the leading U.S. political scientists to 
hold a conference to decide specifically what 
is implied by the word “republican” as used 
once in our U.S. Constitution, so as to give 
all Americans specifics to fight for in this 
fateful era when all Americans must put 
up or be shut up; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

128. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., calling for the U.S, Congress to 
be men, Jeffersonian men, and not two-faced 
politicians, in this crucial hour, in reference 
to the majority popular rule; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

129, Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting passage of legislation 
announcing to all U.S. district attorneys and 
other Federal officials that they will be un- 
able to plead or enforce the Constitution of 
the United States without first being so di- 
rected by statute legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

130. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting the House of Repre- 
sentatives to change the rules of said House 
governing its Committee on Rules; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

131, Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting that the House of Rep- 
resentatlves do not appropriate any funds 
for a statue to James Madison, but instead 
to appropriate funds for promotion amongst 
the people of the world ot Madison's Notes”; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

132. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting that the public-debt- 
increase bill, H.R. 6009, not be passed by the 
congrea; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 16, 1963 
(Legislative day of Monday, May 13, 
1963) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, before ever our 
yearning needs have broken into speech 
in this forum of the Nation’s will, Thou 
hearest even the secret sigh of our per- 
plexed and fainting spirits. 

Amid the earthquake, wind, and fire of 

this violent world, for this hallowed 
moment, with all voices hushed, we 
would be still and know that Thou art 
God. 
In the fierce fight raging to maintain 
our own liberty and to make men free 
everywhere, we pray that, earthen ves- 
sels though we are, we may be the chan- 
nels of Thy holy purpose to break all 
slavish shackles which bind and de- 
grade the dignity of Thy children. 

Here, today, may some revelation of 
Thy light fall upon our darkness, some 
guidance from Thy wisdom lead us out 
of our bewilderment. In this supreme 
battle of the ages as we wrestle with the 
powers of darkness, open Thou our eyes, 
that we may see not only the encircling 
battalions of evil, but also on the hills 
about us the chariots of God and the 
horsemen thereof. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen, 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 15, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 6009) to 
provide, for the periods ending June 30, 
1963, and August 31, 1963, temporary 
increases in the public debt limit set 
forth in section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 6009) to provide, for 
the periods ending June 30, 1963, and 
August 31, 1963, temporary increases in 
the public debt limit set forth in section 
21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Education Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was authorized to 
meet during today’s session of the 
Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
morning hour, and that statements in 
connection therewith be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar will be 
stated. 


JUVENILE COURT, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Orman W. Ketcham, of Maryland, to 
be associate judge of the juvenile court 
of the District of Columbia for the term 
of 10 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT OF 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edmond T. Daly, of the District of 
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Columbia, to be associate judge of the 
District of Columbia court of general 
sessions for the term of 10 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND AGENCY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Richard R. Atkinson for reappoint- 
ment as a member of the District of Col- 
umbia Redevelopment Land Agency for 
a term of 5 years, effective on and after 
March 4, 1963. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


MEMORIAL FROM OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] and myself, I present 
a certified copy of House Joint Memorial 
15 adopted by the 52d Legislative As- 
sembly of Oregon, 1963. The resolution 
urges constant scrutiny of grain price 
levels and relationships, and enactment 
of legislative provisions necessary to es- 
tablish and maintain stable and equitable 
price relationships among the various 
grains and among the major grain-pro- 
ducing and grain-feeding areas of the 
Nation. 

I ask consent that the text of the 
memorial be printed in the Recorp with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 15 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled; 

We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully rep- 
resent as follows: 

Whereas the livestock and poultry feeding 
industries are a vital and integral part of 
the economy of the State of Oregon and of 
the United States of America; and 

Whereas the ability of these grain-feeding 
livestock and poultry industries to survive 
and prosper in any area is heavily dependent 
upon the prices of grains in each and every 
other major grain-producing and grain- 
feeding area of the country; and 

Whereas through the years Federal grain 
programs have failed to stabilize grain price 
levels and relationships and have penalized 
some grain-feeding areas while benefiting 
others; and 

Whereas grain price levels and relation- 
ships are subject to moderation and are 
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largely manageable by the programs author- 
ized by the Congress and administered by 
Federal agencies; and 

Whereas grain feeders for many years have 
been unable to use wheat as a feed due to 
the relatively low prices of corn and milo: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon: 

(1) The Congress of the United States is 
urged to— 

(a) Keep under constant scrutiny the 
grain price levels and relationships resulting 
from administrative regulations and prac- 
tices of Federal agencies operating grain 
programs authorized by the Congress; and 

(b) Retain or enact legislative provisions 
necessary to establish and maintain stable 
and equitable price relationships among the 
various grains and among the major grain- 
producing and grain-feeding areas of the 
Nation. 

(2) The secretary of state shall send a copy 
of this memorial to the President of the 
U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, to each 
Member of the Oregon congressional delega- 
tion, and to the Secretary of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Adopted by house April 9, 1963. 

CECIL L. EDWARDS, 
Chief Clerk of House, 

CLARENCE BARTON, 
Speaker of House. 

Adopted by senate April 25, 1963. 

BEN MUSA, 
President of Senate. 
Filed May 2, 1963, at 11 o'clock a.m. 
HAROLD F. PHILLIPPE, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATION—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. 
REPT. NO. 179) 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I report favorably, without amend- 
ment, the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 60) 
providing for acceptance by the United 
States of America of an instrument for 
the amendment of the constitution of 
the International Labor Organization. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed, together with the individual 
views of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the joint resolution 
will be placed on the calendar; and with- 
out objection, the report will be printed, 
as requested by the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 1547. A bill to provide for the addition 
of certain property in Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Independence National Historical Park; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself and 
Mr. FULBRIGHT) : 

S. 1548. A bill to modify the project for 
flood control and improvement of the lower 
Mississippi River and tributaries; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 1549. A bill for the relief of Hipolito 
Mora Lorilla; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BEALL (for himself and Mr. 
BREWSTER) : 

S. 1550. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to reimburse the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary Commission for addi- 
tional costs in acquiring a new site for a 
sewage treatment plant; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MCCARTHY: 

S. 1551. A bill to amend section 4456 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to the method of paying the tax on playing 


cards; 

S. 1552. A bill to repeal the manufacturers 
excise tax on musical instruments; and 

S. 1553. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 with respect to the lim- 
itation on the amount of the deduction by 
individuals for contribution to certain or- 
ganizations supporting schools of art; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 1554. A bill for the relief of Frank J. 
Kreysa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1555. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 so as to increase to $1,000 
the amount of each personal exemption al- 
lowed as a deduction for income tax pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hartke when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

S. 1556. A bill to amend the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1959 to require separate con- 
tracts to be entered into for the performance 
of mechanical specialty work required in 
certain construction and alteration of public 
buildings; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 
S. 1557. A bill to amend section 77 of the 
tcy Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr, EASTLAND (by request): 

S. 1558. A bill to provide penalties for cer- 
tain offenses committed in connection with 
highway construction; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PARTS 1 AND 2 OF 1963 HEAR- 
INGS OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
ATOMIC ENERGY ON DEVELOP- 
MENT, GROWTH, AND STATE OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY INDUSTRY 


Mr. PASTORE submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
43) ; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy 1,000 additional copies 
each of Part 1 and Part 2 of its 1963 hear- 
ings on the “Development, Growth, and State 
of the Atomic Energy Industry.” 


INCREASE OF PERSONAL INCOME 
TAX DEDUCTION 


Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, the In- 
TA a Income Tax Reduction Act of 

This bill would increase the annual al- 
lowance of deductions for personal ex- 
emptions from $600 to $1,000, to become 
effective at the beginning of the 1963 tax- 
able year. 

In his state of the Union message on 
January 14, the President clearly out- 
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lined the state of our economy and the 
need for a tax cut. He said: 

The most urgent task facing our Nation 
at home today is to end the tragic waste of 
unemployment and unused resources—to 
step up the growth and vigor of our national 
economy—to increase job and investment 
opportunities—to improve our productivity— 
and thereby to strengthen our Nation's abil- 
ity to meet its worldwide commitments for 
the defense and growth of freedom. The re- 
vision of our Federal tax system on an equi- 
table basis is crucial to the achievement of 
these goals. 


In 1961 when I originally introduced 
this bill, the administration opposed its 
enactment. In his letter to the chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
Mr. Stanley S. Surrey, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury said: 

As you know, the revenue productivity of 
the individual income tax which is now the 
most important single source of revenue de- 
pends to an important extent on the level of 
the personal exemptions. Since the income 
tax is now paid by most income recipients in 
the United States, increases in the personal 
exemptions would reduce the individual in- 
come tax best by substantial proportions and 
would, therefore, result in relatively large 
revenue losses. It is estimated that the 
increase in exemptions proposed in this bill 
would result in a revenue reduction of about 
$10 billion annually * * *. It would not be 
compatible with the objective of a balanced 
budget to provide a $10 billion tax reduction 
at this time. 


Today our policy has changed. The 
President himself has recommended a 
tax cut. His proposal would provide 
greater relief for low income groups. 
Mine would do the same. 

The administration proposal would 
give tax relief through a revision in the 
rates, whereas I propose simply to reduce 
the tax by increasing the personal ex- 
emption. 

There is no doubt, Mr. President, that 
a tax reduction is indispensable if we are 
to move our economy at a faster pace and 
relieve our unemployment rolls. My 
proposal would help the lower income 
groups by allowing more take-home pay 
to those families with several depend- 
ents. The family undoubtedly would 
spend the take-home pay, putting more 
dollars into our economy and more de- 
mand for essential goods required for 
every family; shoes, clothing, shelter, 
food, and housing, to mention but a few. 

I ask, Mr. President, for unanimous 
consent to have printed at the close of 
my remarks the contents of the bill; and 
I also ask unanimous consent that the 
bill lie on the table until Thursday, May 
23, 1963, for those of my distinguished 
colleagues who may wish to cosponsor 
the bill with me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp and will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Indiana, 

The bill (S. 1555) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to in- 
crease to $1,000 the amount of each per- 
sonal exemption allowed as a deduction 
for income tax purposes, introduced by 
Mr. HARTKE, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
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nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Individual Income 
Tax Reduction Act of 1963”. 

Sec. 2. Section 151 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to allowance of 
deductions for personal exemptions) is 
amended by striking out “$600” each place 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$1,000”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 3 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to optional tax 
if adjusted gross income is less than $5,000) 
is amended by striking out who has elected 
for such year to pay the tax imposed by this 
section, the tax shown in the following 
table:“ and inserting in lieu thereof “who 
has elected for such year to pay the tax 
imposed by this section— 

“(1) In the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1962, the tax shown 
in a table which shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate. The table pre- 
scribed under this paragraph shall corre- 
spond in form to the table in paragraph (2) 
and shall provide for amounts of tax in the 
various adjusted gross income brackets ap- 
proximately equal to the amounts which 
would be determined under section 1 if the 
taxable income were computed by taking 
the standard deduction, 

“(2) In the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning before January 1, 1963, the tax shown 
in the following table:”. 

(b) Section 4(a) of such Code (relating 
to rules for optional tax) is amended by in- 
serting after “the table in section 3” the 
following: “and the table prescribed under 
section 3”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 3402 (b) (1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
percentage method of withholding income 
tax at source) is amended by striking out 
the table and inserting in Meu thereof the 
following: 


“Percentage method withholding table 


“Payroll period 


Daily or miscellaneous (per day of such 
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(b) So much of paragraph (1) of section 
3402(c) of such Code (relating to wage 
bracket withholding) as precedes the first 
table in such paragraph is amended to read 
as follows: 

(1) (A) At the election of the employer 
with respect to any employee, the employer 
shall deduct and withhold upon the wages 
paid to such employee on or after the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than 10 days after the date of the enactment 
of the Individual Income Tax Reduction Act 
of 1963, a tax determined in accordance with 
the tables prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, which shall be in lieu of the tax 
required to be deducted and withheld under 
subsection (a). The tables prescribed under 
this subparagraph shall correspond in form 
to the wage bracket withholding tables in 
subparagraph (B) and shall provide for 
amounts of tax in the various wage brackets 
approximately equal to the amounts which 
would be determined if the deductions were 
under subsection (a):”. 
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“(B) At the election of the employer with 
respect to any employee, the employer shall 
deduct and withhold upon the wages paid 
to such employee before the first day of the 
first month which begins more than 10 days 
after the date of the enactment of the Indi- 
vidual Income Tax Reduction Act of 1963, a 
tax determined in accordance with the fol- 
lowing tables, which shall be in lieu of the 
tax required to be deducted and withheld 
under subsection (a):”. 

Sec. 5. (a) The following provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 are amended 
by striking out “$600” each place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,000”: 

(1) Section 6012(a)(1) (relating to per- 
sons required to make returns of tax); and 

(2) Section 6013(b)(3)(A) (relating to 
assessment and collection in the case of cer- 
tain returns of husband and wife). 

(b) The following provisions of such Code 
are amended by striking out “$1,200” each 
place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$2,000”: 

(1) Section 6012(a)(1) (relating to per- 
sons required to make returns of tax); and 

(2) Section 6013(b)(3)(A) (relating to 
assessment and collection in the case of cer- 
tain returns of husband and wife). 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by section 2, 
section 3, and section 5 of this Act shall 
apply with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1962. The amendments 
made by section 4 of this Act shall apply 
with respect to wages paid on or after the 
first day of the first month which begins more 
than 10 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
AND RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of May 8, 1963, the following 
names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bill and 
resolution: 

S. 1481. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Agate Fossil Beds National 
Monument in the State of Nebraska, and for 
other purposes: Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. DOMINICK, 
Mr. MCGEE, and Mr. MUNDT. 

S. Res. 135. Resolution favoring an agree- 
ment among states of the Near East prohibit- 
ing the production of nuclear weapons and 
offensive missiles: Mr. ENGLE and Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER. 


RETIREMENT OF NEWTON MINOW 
AS CHAIRMAN OF FEDERAL COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I note 
with regret the retirement of Newton 
Minow as Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. In my opin- 
ion, Mr. Minow has rendered extraordi- 
narily able service in that public 
capacity. He has brought to the atten- 
tion of the American public the need for 
reorganization in our communications 
media, with special emphasis on the need 
to upgrade the level of our television pro- 
grams, which he has well described as 
“a vast wasteland.” 

Today, Mr. Minow’s retirement is noted 
with regret in two of the great east coast 
metropolitan daily newspapers. I ask 
unanimous consent that laudatory edi- 
torials published this morning in the 
New York Times—entitled “No Flower- 
ing of the Wasteland’—and in the 
Washington Post—entitled “Mr. Minow’s 
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Rating“ —be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 16, 1963] 
No FLOWERING OF THE WASTELAND 


Newton N. Minow’s departure as Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
has not been preceded by any great flowering 
of television’s “vast wasteland,” the matter 
to which he gave spectacular priority upon 
taking office only 2 short years ago. But his 
contribution to the mass media has been 
significant nonetheless and should ease the 
path for his successor, E. William Henry. 

Mr. Minow's gift as a phrasemaker has 
created a much broader national awareness 
of the responsibilities and opportunities for 
the TV medium; he has generated a running 
dialog on the future of the electronic art 
that of itself could be an instrument for 
eventual improvement. And his support of 
long-range efforts to diversify television, most 
notably in the case of opening new channels 
in the ultrahigh frequency band, will stand 
as a major accomplishment. 

Mr. Henry assumes the chairmanship after 
making a speech strongly reminiscent of Mr. 
Minow’s now celebrated indictment of most 
TV programing. He is expected to be a tough 
regulator and with recent appointments to 
the Commission begins with more support 
than did Mr. Minow. 

At the same time viewers will look to see 
whether the New Frontier’s succession of 
critiques of TV will be matched by practical 
results discernible on the screen. That re- 
mains the major problem, if only because the 
industry has made it so. 


[From the Washington Post, May 16, 1963] 
Mr. Mtnow’s RATING 


The story is told that after he had sworn 
in Newton Minow, President Kennedy said 
in an earnest aside, “Newt, we expect you to 
do something about getting better televi- 
sion shows.” The record discloses that Mr. 
Minow has done just about everything the 
laws allow to encourage a change of scenery 
on the screen that he called “a vast waste- 
land.” In his 2 years as Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, Mr. 
Minow has made the quality of broadcasting 
a national issue. This will surely guarantee 
him a high rating for service on a scale more 
exacting than that employed by Trendex. 

A gifted controversialist, Mr. Minow showed 
a zest for combat and a skill with phrases 
that forced broadcasters to reconsider their 
responsibilities to the public. The laws do 
not permit the FCC to act as a censor, but 
they do not prevent the Chairman from 
speaking his mind. Mr. Minow left no 
doubts about his views on the dreary pro- 
grams and caterwauling commercials that 
constitute so much of TV’s Bland Old Opera. 

How much effect did his campaign have 
on broadcasting? Opinions differ. Defensive 
industry spokesmen insist that the increase 
in public service programs antedated Mr. 
Minow’s arrival in Washington, and they 
note wryly that TV’s most popular show is 
now “The Beverly Hillbillies.” ‘Yet there is 
no doubt that Mr. Minow’s hectoring prod- 
ded an industry too often bemused by size 
of audience and magnitude of profit; if there 
was an existing tendency to improve TV, the 
Chairman's repeated salvos accelerated the 
pace, 

In concrete terms, Mr. Minow did succeed 
in freeing channel 13 in New York for edu- 
cational purposes, and the station may yet 
become the flagship of a national educational 
network. His advocacy before Congress 
helped win passage for bills creating the 
Telstar Corp., providing Federal help for 
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educational stations, and requiring set 
manufacturers to build all-channel receiv- 
ers beginning on June 1, 1964. Under his 
chairmanship, the FCC authorized tests of 
pay TV, tightened up reviewing procedures 
for license renewals, and for the first time 
moved effectively into regulation of inter- 
state telephone rates—the new $1 long-dis- 
tance rate is a product of his efforts. 

This record sets an exacting standard for 
the new FCC Chairman, E. William Henry, 
a young Commissioner who also appears to 
believe in energetic leadership. “The idol 
of majority approval,” Mr. Henry said re- 
cently, “must not be worshipped by the net- 
works to the complete exclusion of the pub- 
lic’s need for variety and the creative 
artist’s need for an outlet for his talents.” 
Under Chairman Henry, and fortified by the 
antitrust background of Lee Loevinger, who 
has left the Justice Department to fill the 
vacancy on the FCC, the Commission should 
be faithful to its ultimate sponsor—the 
American public. 


ARMED FORCES DAY 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, May 
18, Armed Forces Day, symbolizes the 
reason for unification of the military 
services by demonstrating to the public 
their close working relationship in the 
job of maintaining our country’s unity 
and strength. Together, the military 
services are responsible for enforcing 
our American principles of world order 
and justice. This annual event gives the 
people of the world an opportunity to 
view and inspect this Nation’s defense 
capabilities and military readiness. 

Armed Forces Day is a proud day in 
Kansas. Our six military installations 
hold outstanding records to review. 

There are few career soldiers who have 
not at sometime during their career been 
stationed at either Fort Riley or Fort 
Leavenworth, two of this Nation’s oldest 
and largest Army posts. 

All three of our Strategic Air Command 
bases—McConnell Air Force Base, at 
Wichita; Forbes Air Force Base, at To- 
peka; and Schilling Air Force Base, at 
Salina—played primary roles in jet air- 
craft and the training of Air Force jet 
pilots. 

Kansas is proud of her naval air sta- 
tion at Olathe, Kans.—a permanent in- 
stallation since World War II. 

Since Armed Forces Day is really a 
military report to the people, it is fitting 
that the slogan, so symbolic of our na- 
tional policy, is “Power for Peace.” 

It is not inconsistent that we review 
our military might at the same time that 
a disarmament bill is pending before the 
Senate. This only confirms our determi- 
nation to maintain a free and peaceful 
world at any cost. Our national policy 
has always been, regardless of polit- 
ical leadership, one of peaceful purpose 
andintent. As leaders of the free world, 
we cannot afford to be anything but the 
best in military preparedness. All of us 
hope and pray for the day when the prob- 
lems between nations will be settled 
across the conference table. At this time, 
however, this is not possible with the 
Communists; unfortunately, false prom- 
ises are acceptable in their ideology. 

Mr. President, as we begin to consider 
making reductions in our military 
strength, we must be certain that such 
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action would not insure eventual victory 
or world domination for the Communists. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the people 
of Hawaii join the rest of the Nation in 
observing Armed Forces Day Saturday. 
Hawaii by history and geographic loca- 
tion occupies a unique role as America’s 
mid-Pacific bastion. We have main- 
tained this role throughout more than 
60 years of our history, first as an Amer- 
ican territory and now as the 50th 
State. 

years before Hawaii was an- 
nexed to the United States, Lt. Gen. John 
McAllister Schofield, who served under 
General Sherman in the Civil War, vis- 
ited the monarchy of Hawaii and sur- 
veyed the Pearl Harbor area and other 
locations in the islands. 

Years later, when the United States 
was at war with Spain and annexation 
of the islands to the United States was 
an important issue, General Schofield 
told Congress: 

It is obvious that if we do not hold these 
islands ourselves we cannot expect the neu- 
trals in war to prevent other belligerents 
from occupying them, nor can the inhabi- 
tants themselves prevent such occupation. 

In my opinion, it is not possible for any 
trans-Pacific country to invade our Pacific 
coast without occupying Hawaii as a base. 


When annexation was accomplished 
on August 12, 1898, the United States 
rapidly developed the islands into a mili- 
tary defense outpost. 

In peace and war, the Hawaiian 
Islands have been the sentinel and mili- 
tary fortress of our country in the Pacific 
basin. From its headquarters at Pearl 
Harbor, our Pacific command guards 85,- 
000 square miles of the globe, the largest 
U.S. military command in the world. 
Our Pacific Navy defends the largest 
ocean on earth. Under a unified com- 
mand, Navy, Army, Air Force, and Ma- 
rine units based in Hawaii and else- 
where in the vast Pacific help preserve 
the peace, not only for the United States 
but for the peoples of all those nations 
in the Pacific basin seeking protection 
from aggression. 

Military personnel and their families 
are an integral part of our life in Hawaii. 
No American community, I believe, en- 
joys a closer, more cordial association 
with the military than does the civilian 
community of Hawaii. In any emer- 
gency in the Pacific, the civilian com- 
munity of Hawaii is quick to respond and 
to support the military. No more dra- 
matic example of such support can be 
cited than the magnificent manner in 
which the civilian community conducted 
itself during and immediately after the 
Pearl Harbor attack on December 7, 1941. 

Many thousands of Hawaiis people 
have served honorably in the past—in 
two World Wars and the Korean con- 
flict—and now in Vietnam and wherever 
else our security is threatened in the 
cold war. 

We are proud of the role of Hawaii as 
the military base from which our gallant 
Armed Forces turned back the tide of 
invasion during World War II. The 
mighty array of military power that ulti- 
mately turned initial disaster at Pearl 
Harbor into a towering victory thousands 
of miles westward 314 years later had its 
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inception and thrust from its Hawaiian 
base. 

Again, in the Korean conflict, our mili- 
tary power was unleashed from its Ha- 
waiian headquarters to halt the enemy’s 
invasion thousands of miles away. 

In the cold war in which we are now 
engaged, Hawaii-based forces have time 
and again been rushed to scattered fronts 
in Asia to help stem aggression by land, 
sea, and air in these troubled spots. 

On this Armed Forces Day, we salute 
the magnificent service being rendered 
by the Pacific Command under the able 
leadership of Adm. Harry D. Felt, and by 
our Armed Forces all over the globe who 
serve to protect our Nation. As com- 
mander in chief, Pacific, Admiral Felt 
has welded together a unified military 
force that is skillfully performing its vital 
task as guardian of the peace in the vast 
Pacific and Asian world. The Pacific 
Command truly symbolizes the “Power 
for Peace” theme of the 1963 observance 
of Armed Forces Day. 

So that more Americans might become 
acquainted with the story of our fighting 
forces in the Pacific, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article titled “Teamwork 
Plus Power,” from the April 1963 issue 
of All Hands, the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel Information Bulletin, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEAMWORK PLUS 

The story of our fighting forces in the 
Pacific starts with the alphabetical designa- 
tion known to every navyman as CinCPac. 

But most navymen are surprised to hear 
that CinCPac is not a Navy command. It 
stands for Commander in Chief, Pacific, 
and it is a unified command. In fact, geo- 
graphically, it is the largest U.S. military 
command in the world. 

Understandably, because this military 
command encompasses some 85 million 
square miles of the earth’s surface, most of 
which is ocean area, its boss is a navyman. 
CinCPac is Adm. Harry Donald Felt, and 
his joint force includes 390,000 military per- 
sonnel—soldiers of the U.S. Army; two Air 
Forces—the 5th and i13th—composed of 
1,000 aircraft; and two fleets—the Ist and 
Ith—with a total of 400 ships and 1,800 
aircraft. 

Major Army elements of the Pacific Com- 
mand are the ist Cavalry and 7th Infantry 
Divisions under the U.S. Eighth Army based 
in Korea, and the 25th Infantry Division in 
Hawaii. The Marines are represented by two 
U.S. Marine divisions and their associated 
air wings—one Marine division on Okinawa 
and the other on the west coast of the 
United States—and the Fleet Marine Force 
Headquarters in Hawali. 

CinCPac’s unified forces are a well- 
balanced, versatile team—capable of han- 
dling the many odd jobs from fighting 
guerrilla-type action in the jungles and 
mountains to border conflicts in which hard- 
hitting, mobile aircraft carriers and aviation 
units are needed in times of emergency. 

Their capabilities range from delivery of 
nuclear weapons to showing the U.S. flag. 

Mission of the Pacific Command is to de- 
fend the United States from attack through 
the Pacific area, and to support and carry 
out U.S. national policy in the Pacific. This 
includes providing strategic direction and 
control of the U.S. Armed Forces assigned 
to the area. The mission carries also the 
responsibility for achieving successful mili- 
tary cooperation with our allies in Asia so 
that their strength can be joined with our 
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own in preserving their freedom and main- 
taining peace. 

CinCPac headquarters is at Camp H. M. 
Smith, on a hill outside the city of Honolulu 
in the lush green countryside of Hawaii. 
CinCPac’s joint staff numbers 560 mili- 
tary personnel in a variety of uniforms— 
representing all components of the armed 
services. About half are officers, headed by 
seven flag and general officers; the re- 
mainder are enlisted personnel. 

The history of CinCPac dates back to the 
year 1947, when the forerunner of the post- 
war Pacific Command was established as one 
of six geographical commands. In addition 
to the Pacific, there were the European, 
Atlantic, Caribbean, Alaskan, and Far East- 
ern Commands. 

Ten years later, with the merging of Ko- 
rea, Okinawa, and Japan as areas under the 
responsibility of the Pacific commander, all 
U.S. forces in the Pacific were consolidated 
under one commander in chief. At the 
same time, individual service commanders 
in chief were named for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, with headquarters in Hawaii 
along with the unified commander. 

Each of these service commanders wears 
four stars and is directly responsible to 
CincPac. Location of the headquarters of 
these commands in Hawaii permits staff of- 
ficers of all services to meet personally in 
consideration of common problems. Also 
within the Pacific unified command struc- 
ture are subordinate unified commands 
whose commanders assist CinCPac in main- 
taining the joint defensive and deterrent ef- 
fectiveness of the U.S. Armed Forces based 
through the vast Pacific area. 

These are Commander, U.S. Forces Korea, 
in Seoul; Commander, Taiwan Defense Com- 
mand, at Taipei; Commander, U.S. Forces 
Japan, with headquarters near Tokyo; and 
Commander, U.S. Military Assistance Com- 
mand, South Vietnam. In the Philippines, 
Ryukyus Islands, and the Marshall-Bonin 
Island groups (MARBO), senior service com- 
manders are designated CinCPac representa- 
tives. They act as coordinators in matters 
concerning more than one service. 

From the Pacific Command up the ladder, 
CinCPac reports directly to the Secretary of 
Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington, D.C. 

As CinCPac, Adm. Harrey Felt wears a 
number of additional hats. He represents 
the United States as military adviser to 
SEATO—the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation, and he holds a like position with 
ANZUS—the Australian-New Zealand-United 
States Security Pact. 

Through collective defense agreements 
such as SEATO and ANZUS, as well as bi- 
lateral treaties with individual nations, 
CinCPac defense commitments include 
Australia, New Zealand, the Republic of 
China, the Philippines, Japan, Pakistan, 
Korea, and much of continental southeast 
Asia. 

These agreements provide our country 
with the friendship and assistance of the 
more than 300 million people of the free 
nations of the Pacific area. 

Still another hat for Admiral Felt as 
CinCPac is that of administering the U.S. 
military aid program (MAP) to Far East 
nations. 

The program is carried out by military as- 
sistance advisory groups (MAAG’s) in Korea, 
Japan, the Republic of China, the Philip- 
pines, South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Thai- 
land. In each of these nations, U.S. officers 
and men from every branch of the service 
act as advisors to the foreign nations’ armed 
forces. 

In addition, these advisers supervise the 
allocation and use of U.S. equipment and 
supplies furnished under the military as- 
sistance program. Every request for military 
aid is screened by MAAG officers who also 
check for economical and effective operation 
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of the equipment already on hand. The pro- 
grams are designed to give friendly nations 
the means to provide for internal security 
and to provide for their defense in the 
event of external aggression. The military 
assistance program is not a one-way street— 
it is a forward strategy program, in which 
U.S. defense begins in the western Pacific 
and not on the shores of the United States. 


NOMINATION OF GEN. CURTIS E. 
LEMAY TO BE AIR FORCE CHIEF OF 
STAFF 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
nomination by President Kennedy of 
Gen. Curtis E. LeMay as Air Force Chief 
of Staff has met with general approval 
in the Nation, and particularly in 
Kansas. 

General LeMay has on occasion vis- 
ited the Air Force installations in our 
State, and has many personal friends, 
not only at the posts, but also among 
our citizens in cities such as Wichita, 
Topeka, and Salina, which are near the 
Air Force installations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, as a part of these 
remarks, an editorial entitled “No Less 
Than Best,” which was published in the 
Salina Journal on May 8. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Less THAN Best 

Outspoken Gen. Curtis LeMay has been 
nominated by President Kennedy for an 
additional term as Air Force Chief of Staff. 

This ends speculation that LeMay might 
be too independent to keep the job. He has 
not been in total agreement with Secretary 
McNamara regarding development of new 
aircraft to keep ahead of the times. 

But General LeMay must be considered the 
competent and trustwo-thy authority on 
professional requirements. 

He has proved himself. He was the chief 
architect of the Strategic Air Command, the 
mission of which is to deter possible aggres- 
sion through a combination of long-range 
bombers and intercontinental missiles con- 
stantly ready for action. 

Yet to fire in anger, but because it is pre- 
pared to do so, SAC has succeeded. 

When LeMay was first promoted to Chief 
of Staff, the SAC command was given to 
the able generalship of Thomas Power. Pow- 
er flew the same course. 

While differing in some characteristics, 
Generals LeMay and Power are much alike. 
They are men of vigorous action, willing to 
take advantage of change but single-minded 
in their objective, the ability to fight, to 
fight now and to win. To this end, they 
have kept their SAC force honed to a war- 
ready sharpness. 

If preparedness has any value in the 
preservation of peace, these men are exactly 
those the Nation needs to run the Air Force. 
They are at the opposite pole from those 
who believe that if we let our military mus- 
cles go slack, our enemies will fade away. 

But to keep SAC sharp and to build into 
it new weaponry and new vehicles requires 
money in the billions. And this is the area 
for dispute at Washington where economy 
advocates argue that the Armed Forces could 
get by for less. 

The argument undoubtedly is true insofar 
as excesses in contract profits, in stockpiling, 
and in pork-barreling are concerned. But 
it is not valid when it comes to maintaining 
a strategic striking force at the ready. Here, 
there can be no less than the best. 

In their task of seeking and maintaining 
such perfection, LeMay and Power have 
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demonstrated ability; trust in their judg- 
ment is warranted. Mr. Kennedy must be 
convinced of this, else he would not have 
asked to keep LeMay on the job. 
The President obviously was reluctant but 
yielded to wisdom. 

That Congress also is convinced is certain. 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, for the 
past 6 weeks there has raged in the 
House and in the Senate a controversy 
in regard to the desirability of the two 
draft treaties which the United States 
has tabled at Geneva. Those draft 
treaties deal with a proposed ban on 
further nuclear testing. 

One of the most vocal opponents of 
those treaties has been Representative 
Craic Hosmer, of California. On April 4, 
he directed to all Members of the House 
and to all Members of the Senate a letter 
outlining his fears with respect to the 
test-ban treaty. In my opinion, his posi- 
tion was quite adequately rebutted by 
an excellent speech which was delivered 
on the floor of this body by the able ma- 
jority whip, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. However, that 
speech received little attention in the 
press. 

The Senator from Minnesota and I 
have, accordingly, put together a letter— 
which on yesterday we sent to all Mem- 
bers of the House and to all Members 
of the Senate—commenting on the views 
of Representative Hosmer. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of the 
letter be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 15, 1963. 

Dear Cotteacve: During the past several 
weeks, a great deal has been said about the 
supposed “ineffectiveness” of President Ken- 
nedy’s draft treaty banning further nuclear 
testing made at the test- ban negotiations in 
Geneva. 

On April 4, 1963, Congressman HOSMER sent 
a letter to all Congressmen and Senators 
asserting the existence of a “big hole” in 
our inspection and identification proposals 
which, he has said, would permit the Soviets 
to cheat in perfect safety. The fact that the 
Soviets have shown little ion to ac- 
cept our proposals, and have in fact become 
increasingly intransigent in the negotiations, 
is probably adequate rebuttal in itself. Nev- 
ertheless, we would like to set the record 
straight on the facts upon which Congress- 
man HOSMER ap tly relies, so as to dis- 
pose of the big hole theory once and for all. 

What the facts really show is that the big 
hole theory is as empty and insubstantial 
as its name suggests. In a letter to the Pres- 
ident dated March 18, 1963, Congressman 
Hosmer alluded to “an area of at least 2%, 
million square miles in the interior of the 
US.S.R.—and probably twice that size—in 
which significant secret Soviet underground 
tests can be carried on wholly without fear 
of detection.” 

The scientific fact is that it makes no dif- 
ference how deep within the borders of the 
USSR. the Soviets try to hide their tests, 
since “the detection capability is, for all 
practical purposes, constant with respect to 
the distance from explosion to seismic sta- 
tion in the interval of 600 miles to 6,000 
miles. For this reason, no part of the Soviet 
Union is unseen by our seismic stations out- 
side the Soviet Union.” 
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That statement was made by Dr. Harold 
Brown, the former head of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission's Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory, and the man presently in charge of 
all the Defense Department's research and 
engineering programs. It was contained in 
the administration’s response to Congress- 
man Hosmer’s letter to the President. Yet, 
so far as is known, it has never been made 
public by Congressman HOSMER. 

Apparently, Congressman HosMER now 
concedes that unlawful Soviet tests, even 
very small tests, could be detected from out- 
side the U.S.S.R. But, he says, such tests 
can be be too small to permit their positive 
identification by purely seismic means. This, 
it appears, is the principal foundation for 
his assertion that a big hole exists in our 
detection proposals. 

There are two answers to this, and both of 
them were made in a letter sent to Congress- 
man Hosmer by the White House on March 
29. First, as Dr. Brown pointed out, tests as 
small as those envisioned by Congressman 
Hosmer would not provide a substantial 
military advantage to the Soviets. Not much 
advance could be made in the field of stra- 
tegic weapons, and any innovations made in 
tactical weapons would have little effect in 
altering the cold war balance. Second, seis- 
mic detection would not be the only means 
employed to uncover surreptitious testing. 
In addition to on-site checks, all the other 
facilities of intelligence would be brought 
into play. Thus, the Soviets, in order to 
sneak their tests through the big hole, would 
have to make them so small as to be not 
worth the very real risks of being caught, in 
full view of the world, in a flagrant viola- 
tion of the test-ban treaty. 

The net result is that there is no big hole. 

Congressman Hosmer’s fears of the admin- 
istration’s test-ban proposal have no valid 
basis in fact. The proposal is for an effec- 
tive treaty which holds every reasonable 
prospect of reducing the risks inherent in the 
present freedom of both our country and the 
U.S.S.R. to test at will. 

The Congressman's fears seem all the more 
groundless in the light of his latest propo- 
sal. In a sharp turnabout, he now suggests 
that we demand absolutely no on-site inspec- 
tions whatever, and that we seek a treaty 
banning all nuclear tests in outer space, un- 
derwater, and in the atmosphere, but per- 
mit each side a dozen or so underground 
shots per year. We fail to understand how 

Hosmer can be concerned about 
underground cheating under a system that 
provides for on-site inspections to catch 
cheating, yet apparently be unconcerned 
about underground cheating which might 

escape under a treaty which did 
not provide for any on-site inspections at all. 
Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
JOSEPH S. CLARK. 


Mr. CLARK. I note also in yesterday’s 
New York Times an editorial entitled 
“Saving the Test-Ban Talks.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

SAVING THE TEST-BAN TALKS 

In another move to save the 5-year-old nu- 
clear test-ban talks from collapse and avert 
another East-West testing race, the United 
States has now canceled the three minor 
tests it has scheduled for later this month, 
This is a wise and welcome decision. 

In fact, considering President Kennedy's 
determined efforts to reach a test-ban agree- 
ment, the scheduling of the tests in the 
first place poses a mystery. It may be ex- 
plicable as a compromise in the infighting 
now going on in Washington between the 
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proponents and opponents of new tests. For 
the beneficial scientific value of the tests 
could be only minimal; but their adverse 
political and psychological effect was bound 
to be great. 

As might have been foreseen, the U.S.S.R. 
promptly pounced on the tests to accuse the 
United States of starting a new round in the 
nuclear arms race. The Soviets threatened 
to retaliate with a massive test series of their 
own, which they are suspected of already pre- 
paring. The cancellation of our tests de- 
prives them of Taos propagandistic pretext 
for resuming theirs 

But cancellation is not enough. Even 
more determined efforts are necessary to 
break the present deadlock. President Ken- 
nedy has found new and powerful support in 
such an effort from 27 distinguished scien- 
tists, including three Nobel laureates. They 
have issued an appeal to Congress and the 
public to back a test-ban treaty as being 
in the best interests of the United States 
and of world peace. They urge as does this 
newspaper, that the risk of continuing the 
arms race without a test-ban treaty is con- 
siderably greater than the risk that a ban 
might be violated by secret testing. For 
such a treaty would stop immediately all 
aboveground tests; and though some uncer- 
tainty might remain regarding underground 
tests, these have been found of lesser military 
value. Detection techniques are already such 
as to make it too risky for the Soviets to 
cheat. The treaty might not last, but as long 
as it lasts, it would leave our nuclear deter- 
rent capacity intact, reduce the speed of the 
armament race, help to inhibit the spread 
of nuclear arms, reduce the likelihood of nu- 
clear war and prevent further lethal fallout. 

Other scientists, of course, and most mili- 
tary men disagree, including the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. They argue that further tests are 
necessary to perfect our defensive weapons, 
in particular an antimissile missile in which 
a Russian breakthrough could neutralize our 
whole nuclear arsenal. Also the Russians 
must still clarify the methods of the three 
inspections they are ready to admit. Many 
issues are still to be resolved; but the stakes 
are too high for either side to let the talks 
end in failure. 


Mr. CLARK. The editorial is not en- 
tirely accurate because it makes the 
statement that a great many scientists 
and most military men disagree with the 
position taken by the President of the 
United States in the draft treaties he 
has tabled at Geneva. It is true that a 
very few scientists, headed by Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, do object. But the vast 
majority of scientists are not of that 
view. It is true also that some military 
men object. But I point out that the 
committee of principals which recom- 
mended to the President the draft 
treaties which he proposed at Geneva 
consisted of not only the Secretary of 
State, the Chief of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, but also the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and Secretary of Defense. So the 
treaties which the President proposes 
have received the approval of the heads 
of all the world’s agencies in the protec- 
tive arm of our Government. 


REVOCATION OF TAX-EXEMPT STA- 
TUS OF FELLOWSHIP OF RECON- 
CILIATION 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a re- 

cent Internal Revenue Service ruling re- 

voking the tax-exempt status of the 

Fellowship of Reconciliation raises some 

very interesting questions. 
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This organization, as I understand, has 
enjoyed tax-exempt status since 1926. 
The fellowship professes the application 
of the moral and spiritual principles of 
our common Judeo-Christian heritage 
to problems of the social realm. It sup- 
ports peace, disarmament, racial inte- 
gration, and universal brotherhood, 
among other goals. The IRS found that 
its principal purposes were the preven- 
tion and abolition of war, and disarma- 
ment, particularly in nuclear weapons. 
In revoking its tax-exempt status, the 
IRS ruled that the fellowship’s purposes 
were not religious; that, in effect, the 
fellowship was an action organization 
because its goals could be achieved only 
through legislation. 

Mr. President, quite frankly this rul- 
ing strikes me as being nothing less than 
absurd on its face. It is militant secu- 
larism run wild. It is, in effect, the 
judgment of Caesar that only in Caesar’s 
realm can one find the pathways to 
peace. I daresay this would come as a 
shock to, among others, Pope John, who, 
if the IRS is right, just recently wasted 
15,000 words on the subject of peace 
through spiritual dedication. 

One does not have to agree with the 
position of the fellowship on social issues 
to stand up for its right to bring religious 
principles to bear on their resolution. 
Legislation alone has never solved any of 
mankind’s great problems, and it never 
will. If the IRS ruling stands, and I 
trust it will not, it will provide the Gov- 
ernment with the means to damage or 
destroy any religious body with whose ob- 
jectives in the social realm it is not in 
sympathy. And speaking as a lawyer, in 
my judgment the IRS has added an- 
other error to the patchwork of unreason 
engrafted on the Internal Revenue Code. 

Fortunately, there is a bright sign in 
the picture. We are a government of 
laws, not men, and throughout our his- 
tory, sooner or later the Congress or the 
courts set it straight that a bureaucrat 
is only the law’s temporary -ustodian, 
not its owner. If, as the fellowship has 
announced, it will pursue its remedies 
to the end of the judicial line, I am con- 
fident justice will be done. I certainly 
hope so, for the sake of millions of Amer- 
icans and their spiritual leaders who de- 
voutly believe that the road to peace lies 
not alone in pieces of paper called trea- 
ties and laws, but also in the moral teach- 
ings of religion implanted in the hearts 
and minds of men everywhere. 


ATTACKS ON CONSTITUTION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
organized effort now underway to over- 
haul the Constitution is another illustra- 
tion of the refusal of many of those who 
holler loudest about States rights to do 
anything about States responsibilities. 

One amendment would substitute for 
the present method of amending the 
Constitution a system under which the 
State representatives of an estimated 15 
percent of the population could change 
the fundamental law. Under the guise 
of strengthening the rights of the people, 
this would subject the liberties of 180 
million Americans to the whim of a small 
fraction of the population. 
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Another amendment would nullify all 
the progress which has been made to 
fairly reapportion State legislatures. I 
cannot conceive of the logic of a States 
rights movement which is dedicated to 
the destruction of the most basic prem- 
ise of a republic—fair representation 
of the people. 

The third amendment would permit a 
tribunal of State court judges to over- 
turn decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
This would destroy the independence 
and authority of the Supreme Court. 
How can those who so often declaim 
against tampering with the Constitution 
seriously suggest a step which would for- 
ever prevent the Supreme Court from 
exercising the role in which it was cast 
by the Founding Fathers—a role as a 
coequal branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The cause of States rights would be 
much better served if those who were 
pushing these radical proposals would 
devote their energies instead to fulfilling 
the guarantees in the present Constitu- 
tion. There would be no occasion for 
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branch of the Federal Government to 
lead in the fight for equal protection, 
fair representation, and due process if 
the States were exercising their own re- 
sponsibilities in these areas. There can 
be States wrongs as well as States 
rights, and it would be well for those who 
are eagerly attacking the Supreme Court 
to consider more objectively the gross 
failure of many of our States to respect 
either the letter or spirit of the Consti- 
tution. 

Fortunately, the Founding Fathers 
showed great wisdom in providing 
against the easy alteration of the Con- 
sitution. None of the amendments has 
obtained anywhere near the two-thirds 
approval of the States required for their 
consideration at a constitutional con- 
vention. It is a safe prediction that 
these proposals will ultimately find their 
way into the same trash can of rejected 
attacks on the Supreme Court as the 
proposals to impeach the Chief Justice, 
to pack the Court, and to subject the 
Court’s decisions to review by Congress. 

The threats to our constitutional sys- 
tem are becoming more ingenious, but 
our added experience in dealing with 
them makes me confident that we will 
be able to ward off this latest assault. 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
tomorrow, May 18, 1963, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, one of the great 
achievements of our times, will be 30 
years old. 

It came into being at the bottom of 
the great depression in 1933. At that 
time its critics called it a socialistic plot, 
a gigantic boondoggle that would drain 
millions of dollars from the Treasury, 
and the plaything of starry-eyed vision- 
aries. Despite the criticism leveled 
against it and the millions of dollars 
spent to defeat this measure, the Con- 
gress created the TVA in 1933. It is a 
happy personal recollection that as Con- 
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gressman at large from Ohio I voted for 
this great legislative proposal. 

TVA can never be taken for granted. 
The enemies of public power and be- 
lievers in special interests to private 
utility corporations are alert to discredit 
and finally destroy TVA. Before the 
Congress created the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, this great river with its trib- 
utaries rising in the mountains of North 
Carolina, of Tennessee, and of Virginia, 
not only flowed through the foothills of 
Tennessee but also northward to meet 
the Ohio River in Kentucky and west- 
ward to meander across the sun-baked 
fields of Alabama and Mississippi, finally 
joining the Mississippi on its southward 
course to the gulf. Before TVA, this river 
was dark with the precious cargo it car- 
ried—the fertile soil of the Tennessee 
Valley—to be washed away and wasted 
in the sea. 

Today, 30 years later, its success is an 
acknowledged fact. It is one of the 
great achievements of the New Deal era. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority was 
charged with the major responsibility 
for 41,000 square miles constituting the 
drainage basin of the turbulent Tennes- 
see River with its past record of violent 
destructive floods. In 1933 the people in 
the Tennessee Valley were among the 
most impoverished in the Nation. They 
were barely able to scratch a living from 
the land and the future for themselves 
and their children appeared hopeless. 

Now, the river itself has been brought 
under control and the disastrous floods 
are a thing of the past. The $285 mil- 
lion invested in construction and mainte- 
nance of flood control facilities have 
prevented an estimated $456 million in 
damage. Protected land consequently 
has increased in value an estimated $150 
million. 

Until TVA, water transportation was 
an occasional thing on the Tennessee 
River. Today over 13 million tons of 
goods traverse the improved channel, ac- 
counting for over 2 billion ton-miles 
annually. This commerce is still ex- 
panding and the original locks are being 
enlarged to accommodate the expected 
future growth. Over $21.5 million an- 
nually is saved in transportation costs 
by shippers utilizing this marvelous 
waterway. 

Industries attracted by the availability 
of water and low-cost transportation 
have brought investment in factories and 
other facilities estimated to represent an 
investment of more than $850 million. 
From the original power facilities in- 
herited from the Muscle Shoals project 
the TVA has grown to a great system of 
48 dams and 10 steam plants with elec- 
tric power generating capacity of nearly 
12 million kilowatts. Over 3% million 
kilowatts of additional generating ca- 
pacity is under construction and a 1.1 
million kilowatt plant is projected for 
the near future. 

Electric energy from these plants sup- 
plies low cost power in an area of 80,000 
square miles, furnishing light, heat, and 
energy for homes and industry. No 
longer is the Tennessee Valley a de- 
pressed and underdeveloped wasteland. 
The TVA region today is a river basin 
which has been transformed into a chain 
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of beautiful and useful lakes. It is in- 
habited by a prosperous, industrious, 
busy population enjoying the fruits of 
their labor and the proceeds from the 
region’s newly developed economy. It is 
a pillar of strength to the economy of the 
Nation. 

TVA power had a mighty impact on 
the war effort during World War II. It 
supplied power to operate the great Al- 
coa plants and the Oak Ridge atomic 
energy plant as well as the many other 
industries which mushroomed in the 
valley and were converted to war pro- 
duction. The atom and the hydrogen 
bombs were developed years earlier be- 
cause of TVA. Today nearly one-half of 
TVA’s power is used by defense plants. 
It is having a decisive influence on our 
space programs. 

TVA has pioneered in development of 
new and better fertilizers for the Na- 
tion’s farmers. The new products and 
processes which have been developed are 
made freely available to private indus- 
try and are largely responsible for in- 
creased productivity of farms in many 
sections of the country. 

The vast chain of lakes with a water 
surface of 600,000 acres and 10,000 miles 
of shoreline created by TVA’s many 
multiple-purpose dams has been the lo- 
cale of a vast investment amounting to 
$141 million in recreational facilities of 
every sort. In 1962 over 11 million peo- 
ple visited the area. Sometime this sum- 
mer it is anticipated the 150,000,000th 
visitor will arrive. In 1933 recreation as 
we know it today was virtually unknown 
and its importance not realized. Today 
TVA’s facilities have served as models 
for many of the Nation’s great reser- 
voir projects as well as furnishing recre- 
ation for millions of Americans annually. 

Malaria was a major problem in the 
area in 1933; today it is unknown, elimi- 
nated by methods developed and em- 
ployed by the TVA with an amazing de- 
gree of success, 

In these 30 years industry has been 
attracted to the TVA area. The agricul- 
tural population has decreased by one- 
half while those engaging in manufac- 
turing have increased by 150 percent. 
Manufacturing in the Nation as a whole 
increased by 75 percent in the same 
period. Manufacturing income has in- 
creased over 12 times during the 30 years 
of TVA’s existence. Although not con- 
ceived as a military project, TVA is in 
the forefront in the development of 
atomic weapons, missiles, vital light 
metals, and new chemicals. In fact, 
three-fourths of TVA’s power output 
goes to defense and defense-related in- 
dustries. 

TVA’s pioneering work in electric 
power has brought electricity to a mil- 
lion and a half consumers. One home in 
four is heated by electricity where none 
was before. Three percent of the farms 
in the entire Tennessee Valley in 1933 
were connected for electric service. To- 
day, 95 percent of the farms use elec- 
tricity in their homes and in their barns. 
Drudgery has been taken from the lives 
of farm women; indeed, before TVA, 
residents of the valley were fortunate to 
have enough money to purchase coal for 
their kitchen stoves. Each year the 
Tennessee Valley Authority reports a 
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profit while at the same time providing 
some of the cheapest electricity in the 
land. TVA has established a yardstick 
for the cost of electricity and, as a result, 
people in Ohio and adjoining States have 
benefited by millions of dollars of savings 
each year for electricity in homes and 
business. 

TVA has done considerable work with 
forestry. Research and conservation 
practices have been of such value as to 
stimulate forest-based industry to the 
point where it is a $500-million-a-year 
enterprise employing over 50,000 people 
in the TVA region. 

The TVA is not a mammoth, dictato- 
rial monopoly as some of its diehard 
critics still claim. It has cooperated in 
many ways with the State and local 
governments as well as private industry 
in research and in development of the 
region’s natural resources. 

This magnificent experiment of 25 
years duration is recorded in many thou- 
sands of homes and farms in the instal- 
lation of stoves and washing machines, 
refrigerators and freezers, milking ma- 
chines, pumps, water systems and hay 
driers, and in the increased use of elec- 
tricity by people in many States of this 
area. I voted for the TVA on every roll- 
call and after 30 years hail this as the 
realization of the dream of energy made 
abundantly available to lighten the hours 
of people’s toil, to brighten the time of 
their leisure, and to strengthen our Na- 
tion and our Nation’s defense. 

State and local planning have been 
stimulated by the pioneer efforts of TVA 
and today a fine spirit of cooperation is 
everywhere apparent. Attempts to crip- 
ple TVA have always been met with vio- 
lent and successful protest by the people 
of the area whose lives it has so en- 
riched. 

After 30 years it is beyond reason to 
question the success and value of TVA. 
It is a monument to the successful efforts 
of all participants, to the memory of 
Senator George Norris of Nebraska who 
fought so valiantly to preserve the valley 
for the common good of all its people, 
and to President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
who made it possible for Senator Norris’ 
dream to become a reality. It was 
President Roosevelt who added his vision 
to George Norris’ concept, and the statute 
creating TVA was passed and approved. 

Mr. President, in the Washington Post 
of April 22, 1963, there appeared an out- 
standing column by the very able jour- 
nalist, Bill Gold, entitled “Yesterday’s 
Radicals Look Tame Now” in which he 
describes how the accomplishments of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority have 
transformed our thinking on conserva- 
tion within the short period of 30 years. 
I commend this to my colleagues and ask 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

YEsTERDAY’s RADICALS Look Tame Now 

Heaven only knows why a thing like this 
should stick in my mind. But I remember 
rather clearly the apprehension engendered 
when the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
first proposed. At the time, I was working 
for the Springfield (Ohio) News. Its circu- 
lation area is a pretty good cross section of 
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America. Springfield isn’t too big, or too 
small, It depends heavily on agriculture, 
but it also has a good balance of commerce 
and industry. So the comments I heard were 
probably reasonably representative of typical 
American reaction. 

At best the TVA scheme was viewed with 
doubt. At worst, it was a socialistic plot, 
a gigantic boondoggle that would drain mil- 
lions from the Treasury but would be too 
bogged down in red tape to produce anything 
of value. Those irresponsible radicals up 
there in Washington who had never met a 
payroll seemed determined to mismanage the 
Nation into bankruptcy before FDR’s first 
term ran out, 

Well, Congress created the TVA in 1933 
in spite of these widespread forebodings. 
And now, after only 30 years, there has been 
a remarkable change in our viewpoint. We 
have seen the wisdom of husbanding our 
natural resources on a regional scale. We 
have seen the benefits of programs to reduce 
flood damage, improve navigation, generate 
electricity, provide for recreation, handle 
waste disposal with a minimum of pollution, 
and to produce adequate water supplies for 
irrigation and for both municipal and in- 
dustrial use. 

I describe the change in our viewpoint as 
“remarkable” because 30 years is a relatively 
short time for such a vast shift in popular 
opinion. However, opinions do change with 
the times, and one generation’s radicals can 
look pretty tame to some succeeding gen- 
eration. 


COAL: CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, most visi- 
tors to the State of Wyoming are at- 
tracted by the beauty of our mountains 
and the vast sweep of open space that 
characterize the West. However, if they 
could look under the surface of that 
beautiful scenery they would find re- 
sources just as important to our State in 
the concentration of many different 
types of minerals. - 

Among the primary minerals that con- 
tribute to Wyoming’s wealth is coal. My 
State, Mr. President, has 121 billion tons 
of coal reserves. In fact 41 percent of 
the State is underlaid with coal. How- 
ever, in recent years Wyoming’s coal in- 
dustry has been hard hit by the con- 
version to other fuels on the part of 
railroads, heating plants, and similar 
fuel consumers. 

In the face of this decline, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the coal industry has determined 
to retain its place in the sun and as an 
indication of that determination I would 
cite an article in the May 15, 1963, issues 
of Forbes magazine entitled “Coal: Chal- 
lenge and Response.” 

This article, Mr. President, tells the 
story of an old industry fighting for new 
life and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Col: CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 

Threatened with extinction, the coal in- 
dustry managed to survive. In fighting for 
survival it grew lean and tough. Now coal 
may be poised for a real comeback. 

Arnold J. Toynbee, the British philoso- 
pher-historian, conceives of human history 
as a dynamic process of challenge and re- 
sponse. In simplest terms, Toynbee believes 
nations that face a hard life tend to grow 
stronger than those which have a relative- 
ly easy time. Apply the Toynbeean hypoth- 
esis to economics and you get a pretty 
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fair description of the position of the coal 

industry today: Some of the very factors 

that produced coal’s prolonged agony have 

toughened the industry to the point where 

7 — probably ready for an important come- 
ack. 


THOSE LOST JOBS 


As an employer of labor, of course, coal 
can never again be what it once was. To- 
day there are only 136,000 working miners, 
down from 400,000 in 1945. Where coal sup- 
plied half the US. energy needs 18 years 
ago, it now has only 22 percent. What hap- 
pened was that coal was challenged by fuels 
that were cheaper to extract, such as oil 
and natural gas. Coal was handicapped by 
the high proportion of labor it required. 
Mining a ton of coal in 1945 required about 
13 man-hours of labor—and then the rail- 
roads, another high-labor industry, had the 
job of bringing the coal to market. 

Coal had to meet this challenge or perish. 
Thus it was that coal became one of the 
first major industries to automate. Today 
the pick and the dynamite charge have given 
way to fantastic continuous-mining ma- 
chines that literally chew coal from the face 
of a mine. The shovel has been displaced 
by voracious loading machines that gobble 
up coal with lobster-like claws and dump it 
into shuttle cars. Pushbutton miners cork- 
screw their way into narrow coal seams 
where men cannot squeeze. 

Perhaps most remarkable of all, however, 
is the fact that mechanization of the mines 
was acomplished with the full blessings of 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers of 
America. The UMW was—and is—a tough, 
fighting union. But under Lewis it was real- 
istic as well: It realized that 136,000 well- 
paid jobs were better than none at all. 

The cost for all this was high. Between 
1947 and 1962, for example, Consolidated 
Coal increased its output by about 10 per- 
cent, but its net investment in plant and 
equipment nearly quadrupled. 

Still the results have been almost unbe- 
lievable. Today it takes on average just 
one-half a man-hour to mine a ton of coal. 
The really efficient coal mines can produce 
coal at the mine mouth for less than they 
could 15 years ago; about $4.54 a ton to- 
day versus about $5 then. Yet the coal 
miners who still have jobs earn $3.11 an 
hour versus $1.84, 15 years ago. 

This cost cutting was literally a matter of 
survival. The price of coal at the mines was 
recently 6-percent lower than in 1950. Pro- 
duction, moreover, was 18 percent lower. The 
coal business, in other words, wag being de- 
flated in the midst of general inflation. And 
yet in 1962, the major coal companies all 
operated comfortably in the black. An im- 
pressive showing, to say the least. Automa- 
tion, no matter how cruel it was to the mine- 
workers, had been the salvation of a major 
industry. 

LATENT HEAT 

The five largest coal companies last year 
netted $85 million before taxes on a com- 
bined sales volume of 113 million tons of 
coal. These profits, while modest enough, 
were quite an accomplishment considering 
the depressed prices and depressed output. 
With the fat thus trimmed away, the in- 
dustry's profit potential could well be explo- 
sive. A 10-percent increase in the delivered 
price of coal could, for example, more than 
double pretax net. 

Not that any such 10-percent price boost 
is in immediate sight. But certainly coal’s 
long decline seems over. The coal industry 
is today in at least as good a position to sup- 
ply the future growth of U.S. energy require- 
ments as any other. Its 830 billion tons of 
mineable reserves are the largest anywhere 
in the world and comprise more than 80 per- 
cent of total U.S. fuel resources. By con- 
trast, the U.S. recoverable oil and natural gas 
reserves are equal to just 18 billion tons of 
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coal and are being depleted at a rate of 4 per- 
cent a year. 
RICH RESERVES 


Most intriguing of all is the potential value 
of these reserves. The U.S. Bureau of Mines 
figures an average ton of coal in the ground 
is worth about 25 cents; most coal com- 
panies carry their reserves at only a small 
fraction of this amount. Pittston, for exam- 
ple, showed a book value per common share 
of $42.49 at the end of 1962. But using the 
conservative 25-cent figure, it had coal re- 
serves worth over $270 per share, 

Of course, the industry’s ability to trans- 
late these rich reserves into higher profits 
remains to be demonstrated. But it is not 
such a distant possibility as it seemed just a 
few years ago. In fact, U.S. coal consump- 
tion has actually inched upward by 6 percent 
since 1959. And today there is convincing 
evidence, as the main body of the story sug- 
gests, that future gains will be even greater. 
Having adapted, in good Toynbeean fashion, 
to a tough challenge, coal today is lean, 
highly leveraged for profit, and full of beans. 


MR. MINOW’S RATING 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is with 
real and deep regret that I note the res- 
ignation of the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, Mr. New- 
ton Minow. As a Member of the Senate 
and the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce I have had many 
occasions to watch Mr. Minow in action. 
And these observations of his activities 
have led me to the conclusion that we 
have had a rare and unusual individual 
in the public service in Washington and 
that life in the Capital City will not be 
the same without him. 

In the first instance Mr. Minow is an 
exceedingly capable administrator and 
managed the affairs of a large and com- 
plex agency with efficiency and dispatch. 
But more important than that, Mr. 
President, Newton Minow made the pub- 
lic aware of the problems in the com- 
munications field and of their great stake 
in their proper solution. In the field of 
television his one phrase“ a vast waste- 
land” is perhaps the most often quoted 
saying in the industry and it has caused 
both the industry and the public to take 
a closer look at content and program- 
ing of the Cyclops of the living room. 
The American public is more than capa- 
able of correcting abuses in the use of 
the public trust and the changes we have 
seen in television in recent months and 
the future improvements that I am con- 
fident will come are due in large measure 
to Mr. Minow’s determination that the 
public will be well served by those pos- 
sessing access to the airways. 

On another subject, Mr. Minow was a 
determined and effective advocate of the 
administration’s proposal to create the 
Telstar satellite communications system 
and in my estimation made a major con- 
tribution to devising a workable proposal 
and demonstrating its merit to the world. 

Mr. President, Newton Minow is one of 
those unusual men of talent and dedica- 
tion who, throughout history, have pro- 
vided leadership in government when it 
was needed most. He has set new sights 
for the public and its government and 
has pointed the way to increased prog- 
ress for the citizens of the Nation. We 
all owe to him our gratitude and thanks 
for a job well done. 
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An editorial in today’s Washington 
Post presents an excellent summary of 
Newton Minow’s accomplishments in 
Washington, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Minow's RATING 

The story is told that after he had sworn 
in Newton Minow, President Kennedy said 
in an earnest aside, “Newt, we expect you to 
do something about getting better television 
shows.” The record discloses that Mr. Minow 
has done just about everything the laws al- 
low to encourage a change of scenery on the 
screen that he called “a vast wasteland.” 
In his 2 years as Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, Mr. Minow has 
made the quality of broadcasting a national 
issue. This will surely guarantee him a 
high rating for service on a scale more exact- 
ing than that employed by Trendex. 

A gifted controversialist, Mr. Minow showed 
a great zest for combat and a skill with 
phrases that forced broadcasters to recon- 
sider their responsibilities to the public. The 
laws do not permit the FCC to act as a cen- 
sor, but they do not prevent the Chairman 
from speaking his mind. Mr. Minow left no 
doubts about his views on the dreary pro- 
grams and caterwauling commercials that 
constitute so much of TV's “Bland Old 
Opera.” 

How much effect did his campaign have on 
broadcasting? Opinions differ. Defensive 
industry spokesmen insist that the increase 
in public service programs antedated Mr. 
Minow’s arrival in Washington, and they 
note wryly that TV's most popular show is 
now “The Beverly Hillbillies.” Yet there is 
no doubt that Mr. Minow's hectoring prodded 
an industry too often bemused by size of 
audience and magnitude to profit; if there 
was an existing tendency to improve TV, the 
Chairman's repeated salvos accelerated the 
pace. 

In concrete terms, Mr. Minow did succeed 
in freeing channel 13 in New York for edu- 
cational purposes, and the station may yet 
become the flagship of a national educational 
network. His advocacy before Congress 
helped win passage for bills creating the 
Telstar Corp., providing Federal help for ed- 
ucational stations, and requiring set manu- 
facturers to build all-channel receivers be- 
ginning on June 1, 1964. Under his chair- 
manship, the FCC authorized tests of pay 
TV, tightened up reviewing procedures for 
license renewals, and for the first time moved 
effectively into regulation of interstate tele- 
phone rates—the new $1 long-distance rate 
is a product of his efforts. 

This record sets an exacting standard for 
the new FCC Chairman, E. William Henry, a 
young Commissioner who also appears to be- 
lieve in energetic leadership. The idol of 
majority approval,” Mr. Henry said recently, 
“must not be worshiped by the networks 
to the complete exclusion of the public’s 
need for variety and the creative artist's need 
for an outlet for his talents.” Under Chair- 
man Henry, and fortified by the antitrust 
background of Lee Loevinger, who has left 
the Justice Department to fill the vacancy on 
the FCC, the Commission should be faithful 
to its ultimate sponsor—the American pub- 
lic, 


TO BATTLE REDS, EDUCATE WELL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Birmingham News has recently pub- 
lished a series of interpretive articles 
prepared by members of the Auburn Uni- 
versity faculty and staff. The articles 
are on current affairs. I had the oppor- 
tunity to read the outstanding article 
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written by Dr. Robert C. Anderson, ex- 
executive vice president of Auburn. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Anderson’s timely and inspiring article, 
“To Battle Reds, Educate Well,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To BATTLE Reps, EDUCATE WELL 
(By Dr. Robert C. Anderson) 

Almost 200 years ago Thomas Jefferson 
warned that “eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” In America today we still enjoy 
the basic freedom for which Jefferson and 
our Founding Fathers valiantly fought. But 
we may question whether we have fully 
obeyed Jefferson’s warning to remain ever 
alert to danger. Twice within this century 
threats to our liberty and that of freedom- 
loving men everywhere have caught America 
napping. And now we face the threat of 
international communism with a goodly 
proportion of our population unaware of 
the extent of the danger. 

The threat of international communism 
demands excellence throughout our educa- 
tional systems from kindergarten through 
the postgraduate level. Our cold war has 
many fronts. 

To preserve our cherished liberty we 
must meet and match or defeat the Com- 
munists: First, in a battle of ideas for the 
minds of the uncommitted people of the 
world; second, in a psychological warfare in 
which they seek to spread and we to de- 
stroy the concept of “better Red than dead”; 
third, in an unending race in scientific 
and technological advancement; fourth, in 
the battle of diplomats at the United Nations 
and at capitals throughout the world; fifth, 
in the warfare of infiltration and subversion, 
and sixth, in a competitive struggle for eco- 
nomic development at home and for foreign 
markets abroad. It is the very complexity 
of this struggle that demands excellence 
throughout the entire course of American 
education. 

EDUCATION A MUST 

Every improvement made in instruction, 
research, and extension of the pure and ap- 
plied sciences, the humanities and the arts 
is another advance in democracy’s struggle 
against the totalitarianism that international 
communism seeks. Education must help 
train the workers, the soldiers, for each of 
the fronts. 

An educator has a very special responsibil- 
ity—to give his or her best in the classroom 
in fighting effectively for the preservation of 
our liberties. A university's obligation and 
abilities for combating communism directly 
lie chiefly in the battle of ideas. Even the 
FBI has no illusions that communism can be 
destroyed by investigation, prosecution, or 
conviction of Communist Party leaders. The 
FBI has said that the bigger job lies with the 
free world’s intellectuals—the philosophers, 
the thinkers, the professors and scientists, 
scholars, and students. These are the ones 
who can and must convince men that com- 
munism is evil. 

Education on this front should take place 
in the classroom where studies in depth en- 
able the student to see for himself the men- 
ace of communism. Professors in economics, 
history, political science, geography, sociol- 
ogy, and education at our universities should 
be and are devoting a significant proportion 
of one or more courses to direct study of one 
or more phases of communism and its impli- 
cations for the free world. However, this is 
not enough. New and very specific courses 
are needed, with educators in a position to do 
some pioneering in fighting communism with 
knowledge. 

PROBE FOR WEAKNESS 

Education's purpose is not merely to dem- 
onstrate the danger of communism but, more 
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importantly, to prepare leaders to combat it. 
To fight communism most effectively we 
must approach the battle in the same way 
that our scientists fight insects and disease. 
We must probe for weaknesses from every an- 
gle—from that of philosophy, psychology, 
history, economics, and sociology. In a real 
contribution to the fight, professors cannot 
merely pass along what others have discov- 
ered; they must search for new knowledge 
themselves and inspire their students to do 
the same. 

Since World War II, the Communists have 
far outstripped us in winning uncommitted 
people. They have done so in large measure 
because they have taken the trouble to study 
those people more thoroughly than we have. 
They have resorted to subversion, but they 
have developed the knowledge to make sub- 
version work most effectively. Without re- 
sorting to subversion, America can use 
knowledge just as effectively to win such peo- 
‘ples to the cause of freedom. 

Not one university, not all universities and 
colleges, not even all educational institutions 
at all levels can win the struggle with inter- 
national communism alone. But education 
is crucial in that struggle. Former Secre- 
tary of the Army Elvis Stahr once said, “I 
am convinced that world peace, and perhaps 
the actual survival of mankind, will ulti- 
mately depend on the manner in which we 
today educate the citizens and leaders of 
tomorrow.” 


NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, May 
17 will mark the 149th anniversary of the 
signing of the Constitution of Norway. 
Rich traditions in freedom have de- 
veloped in Norway from a lony struggle 
for independence, which was effectively 
realized May 17, 1814, with total separa- 
tion from Sweden in 1905. 

I wish to take advantage of this oc- 
casion to note Norwegian contributions 
to American life and our common alli- 
ance in defense of the ideals of freedom. 

Norwegians, faced with an unsolvable 
agricultural problem due to shortage of 
land and a fall in the world price of corn, 
had the sense of adventure to start life 
in a new country. Emigration to the 
United States was nothing new, but in 
the half century before the First World 
War, it reached its peak, with almost 
700,000 Norwegians making the voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

Most of these pioneers left their chief 
mark on the new world in Dakota terri- 
tory, Minnesota and Wisconsin. In 1910 
the U.S. census returns showed that Nor- 
wegians were the most closely concen- 
trated nationality in the Union, and 
Norwegian, the language of the smallest 
independent people in Europe, ranked 
ninth in the number of its users in 
America. 

In addition to the contribution which 
the United States has benefited from 
Norwegian hard work and Norwegian 
cultural and political ideas, the economy 
of Norway gained from the capital which 
the pioneers sent home to relatives. 
About 400 persons a year came back 
from America with experience as well 
as savings. 

Norwegian Lutheran churches were 
rapidly set up in America. Norwegians 
took an interest in some other Protestant 
faiths, an interest which also made it- 
self felt in Norway. 

Norway and the United States share a 
spirit of independence, dedication to 
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freedom, and a sense of national respon- 
sibility. The Norwegian settlers who 
bought land in the United States under 
the Homestead Act displayed the sense 
of initiative which has made our country 
great. 

Today Norway and the United States 
defend the ideals of freedom in a common 
alliance. In the thinking of Norwegians, 
the idea of an Atlantic Alliance dates 
back much earlier than the formation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
in 1949. Our common traits as demo- 
cratic and peace-loving peoples made this 
a natural idea as early as the Second 
World War. Trygve Lie, a distinguished 
Norwegian and citizen of the world, 
stressed in December 1940 that “The At- 
lantic does not divide us, on the con- 
trary it unites us,” and a year later he set 
his Atlantic Alliance within the frame- 
work of a “community of nations.” 

The Norwegian Government-in-exile 
actively promoted the formation of the 
United Nations, and Trygve Lie became 
its first Secretary-General. But Norway 
and the United States agreed that a 
Western military alliance would be 
needed if the aims of the world body were 
to be realized. “We intend to continue 
our existence as a Western democracy,” 
the Norwegian Foreign Minister Halvard 
Lange said in Oslo in 1948, and the North 
Atlantic Treaty was signed a year later. 
Today NATO binds 15 Western nations 
to regard a military attack on one of 
them as an attack upon all. 

As we celebrate the 149th anniversary 
of Norwegian independence, we salute 
the Norwegian people all over the world 
as well qualified as ever to pioneer stormy 
and uncharted seas. 


THE FIRST HALF 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
leading editorial in the current issue of 
the Progressive gives a thoughtful and 
temperate analysis of the first 2 years 
of President Kennedy’s administration. 

It touches on aspects of our current 
political situation which are increasingly 
being discussed in private in somewhat 
similar terms but have as yet come little 
into the open. 

Those of us who want to support the 
President’s program, at least in almost 
all of its aspects, feel a sense of frustra- 
tion at times when some of that pro- 
gram’s most desirable declared purposes 
are not equally materialized in the 
achieved result. 

In any event, I recommend this edi- 
torial’s reading to my colleagues in both 
the Senate and House, as well as in the 
executive branch urging their refiection 
upon it, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As President Kennedy embarked on the 
second half of his term, the prospects for 
enactment of a New Frontier program of leg- 
islation did not impress us as being at all 
hopeful. The stultifying rules of Congress, 
which make a mockery of majority rule, and 
the domination of committees by ancient 
hacks enthroned by seniority, register two 
strikes against such a program before the 
battle begins. 
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The third strike might well come from the 
President himself. The evidence is persua- 
sive that for all his good intentions, ex- 
pressed in some of the finest public prose 
since Winston Churchill, Mr. Kennedy will 
continue to call retreat, and settle for weak- 
as-water compromises, on most of the major 
issues confronting the Nation. 

Last year the President's state of the 
Union message rang with the summons to 
action for a progressive program, but within 
48 hours most of the highly placed Wash- 
ington correspondents were tipped off not 
to expect too much because the Chief Execu- 
tive was prepared to settle for a great deal 
less than he had proposed. This year, the 
mood of defeatism settled in even earlier— 
before the state of the Union address. 

Mr. Kennedy, for example, told a nation- 
wide television audience in mid-December 
that he did not really expect to do much bet- 
ter with his program in 1963 than he had in 
1962, which was hardly a vintage year. This 
is not exactly the kind of inspirational battle 
call one would expect from a commander in 
chief about to send his liberal forces into 
combat on Capitol Hill. But even more 
revelatory of the President’s mood was his 
comment in a key passage of that TV pro- 
gram: “There is no sense in raising hell and 
then not being successful. There is no sense 
putting the Presidency on the line on an 
issue and then being defeated.” 

This is the heart of our quarrel with the 
President—his reluctance to fight unless 
assured of success. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the author of “Profiles in Cour- 
age” can minimize so completely the long- 
run effects of a struggle that is nobly 
conceived, no matter how great the odds or 
how distant victory may seem at first. It is 
equally difficult to understand how so keen 
a student of history as Mr. Kennedy can 
escape the conclusion written in all our 
history—that the relentless “raising of hell” 
over the years, often with no immediate 
hope of success, ultimately produced all the 
progressive legislation we have today. 

The La Follettes, who founded the Pro- 
gressive, George W. Norris, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Franklin D. Roosevelt raised a 
great deal of heli in their time. They were 
called radicals, and Socialists, and worse, 
but the great achievements of our century 
in the field of progressive action stand as 
monuments to the militant crusades they 
waged—without insisting on the immediate 
success which Mr. Kennedy asks as a guar- 
antee. 

Those who had hoped that the Kennedy 
administration would commit itself fully 
to the struggle to amend the archaic and 
paralyzing rules of Congress were doomed to 
disappointment. 

The President did let it be known that 
he would like to have the membership of 
the all-powerful House Rules Committee 
maintained at 15, the same as last year, 
instead of the 12 members who constituted 
the committee before 1962. The House 
obliged him, but in choosing to make the 
issue on such narrow grounds, the President 
failed to go to the heart of the problem. He 
was engaging, said Americans for Demo- 
cratic action, in “a political pillow fight.” 

The 15-member House Rules Committee 
proved almost as obstructionist in 1962 as 
had its 12-member predecessor in 1961. Last 
year the enlarged committee strangled more 
than a score of administration bills, includ- 
ing such major measures as those providing 
for Federal aid to education, housing, civil 
rights, youth employment, mass transporta- 
tion, and migratory labor. 

The administration made no effort to 
secure adoption of the 21-day rule, a far 
more effective procedure for curbing the 
tyrannical power of the Rules Committee. 
This reform, employed with considerable 
success in the 1949-50 session, would have 
enabled the chairmen of various committees 
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to call up measures which had been ap- 
proved by the appropriate committee but 
which were subsequently bottled up by the 
Rules Committee. 

Given this background, the President’s 
state of the Union message to Congress and 
the country came as no surprise. It was, 
again, a superbly creation. Its 
soaring rhetoric conveyed a mood of urgent 
need and historic challenge, but the program 
he proposed fell far short of his own specifi- 
cations, 

The President, for example, spoke elo- 
quently of the compelling need to educate 
every child “to the fullest extent of his 
capacity, from grade school through graduate 
school.” Today, he pointed out, “an esti- 
mated 4 out of every 10 students in the 
fifth grade will not even finish high school— 
and this is a waste we cannot afford.” But 
there is nothing in the President’s message 
to indicate that he was prepared to fight— 
at last—for the program of Federal aid to 
education that he proposed 2 years ago and 
again last year—and allowed to die without 
a struggle. 

Mr. Kennedy was almost as reticent in the 
critical field of civil rights. His only specific 
comment was the assertion that “the right 
to vote in a free American election must not 
be denied to any citizen on the grounds of 
his race or color.” In this centennial anni- 
versary year of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, the administration is pledged through 
its party platform to first-step desegregation 
in every school district in the land, but the 
President ignored this clear-cut commitment 
to action and substituted a platitude. 

President Kennedy placed the principal 
emphasis of his program on tax reduction 
and tax reform. Both are worthy goals. 
The proposed tax cut of $13.5 billion in three 
annual steps between now and 1965 might 
measurably lubricate a sluggish national 
economy which now leaves 5½ percent of 
the total work force unemployed and 15 per- 
cent of our plant capacity either unused or 
only partially used. The right kind of tax 
reform could achieve greater equality of tax 
burdens by plugging some of the loopholes 
which currently permit billions of dollars 
to escape taxation through special tax privi- 
leges for a favored few. 

But while the objectives of the tax pro- 
gram are sound enough, there is grave danger 
that the President’s overriding emphasis on 
this phase of his program may make casual- 
ties of the social measures on his modest 
shopping list, just as his obsessive preoc- 
cupation with the trade and tariff measure 
last year seemed to reduce the administra- 
tion’s capacity to fight effectively along other 
and equally important fronts. 

This concern was deepened by what the 
President had to say in his state of the 
Union message on spending for the new fiscal 
year. To win congressional votes for his tax 
reduction he sought to appease the oppo- 
nents of spending by promising to cut non- 
defense appropriations below prevailing 
levels. The budget, he said, will allow “for 
needed rises in defense, space, and fixed 
interest charges,” but it will hold “total ex- 
penditures for all other purposes below 
this year’s total.” To do this, he added, will 
call for “the reduction or postponement of 
many desirable programs.” 

All this seems to us a far cry from the 
New Frontier to which Mr. Kennedy sum- 
moned us so eloquently in 1960. His request 
for increasing military appropriations to 
$53 billion—at a time when our capacity 
for nuclear overkill is staggering—and his 
decision to demand the reduction or post- 
ponement of many desirable programs for 
all other purposes—at a time of great so- 
cial and educational need—might have 
sounded more credible coming from a 
Dwight Eisenhower or a Richard Nixon than 
from the man who denounced them for com- 
promising with human needs. 
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What has happened to the John F. Ken- 
nedy of the New Frontier? We don’t pretend 
to know. Perhaps nothing. He has always 
seemed a curious blend of clashing quali- 
ties—a man who enjoyed equally radical 
rhetoric and conservative action. 

In a recent survey of Mr. Kennedy’s first 
2 years in the Presidency, Marquis Childs, 
one of the most seasoned of Washington 
correspondents, wrote in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch that the President has shown a 
mastery of the politics of personality, ma- 
neuver, and power. The missing ingredient 
in the political mixture, he went on, attrib- 
uting the judgment to those close to Mr. 
Kennedy, is conviction. “One of the ablest 
and most loyal of his lieutenants on the 
Hill,” wrote Childs, “put it this way: It's true 
that the conviction somehow doesn't come 
through.’ ” 

But Mr. Kennedy’s loyal lieutenant who 
was Childs’ confidant went on to make an- 
other point that we regard as supremely sig- 
nificant. “You have to say this, too,” he 
said. “There is no opposition from the left 
of center. The only active, crusading force 
in the political picture comes from the radi- 
cal right. That makes the President's job all 
the harder.” 

It is not true that there is no opposition 
from the left of zenter. Exhibit A: The 
Progressive. Exhibits B through Z: the host 
of other publications and organizations 
which have expressed critical Judgment of 
some or many of the President's policies. 
What is true is that the critics have not been 
able to put so many divisions in the field— 
to borrow Stalin’s jeering reference to the 
Pope—as Time, and Life, and the Saturday 
Evening Post, and the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and the American Medical 
Association. 

This absence of effective thunder from the 
left does not absolve President Kennedy for 
the blame that is his for heeding the clamor 
from the right. But given the hard fact of 
a President who responds to the politics of 
power, the liberal forces of America are 
equally if not more responsible for the plight 
of progressivism. They may be saddened if 
not dismayed by his retreat from the New 
Frontier program, but their instinctive sense 
of loyalty leads them to protect—through 
their silence or half-hearted apologies—the 
man who defeated Nixon and succeeded 
Eisenhower. This, we believe, is a false and 
self-defeating form of loyalty. The Presi- 
dent himself has made it clear he would wel- 
come, and, indeed, might be able to move 
forward more affirmatively, if there were more 
and more sustained pressure from progres- 
sives. 

The liberals, moreover, are largely leader- 
less. Potential leaders like Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Walter Reuther, Adlai Stevenson, and 
Chester Bowles feel they are immobilized by 
their participation in or closeness to the 
Kennedy administration. The net result is 
to provide a degree of surface plausibility to 
the President’s loyal lieutenant who com- 
plained “there is no opposition from left of 
center.” And this, in turn, explains how Mr. 
Kennedy could confidently begin the second 
half of his term on a far more conservative 
theme than the one he Invoked when he as- 
sumed the powers of the Presidency 2 years 
ago. It is unrealistic to expect any change 
so long as so many liberals remain silent out 
of party loyalty, or respect for the President, 
or some notion that he’s better than Nixon 
would have been or Rockefeller may be. 

What Mr. Kennedy needs most of all—and 
conceivably might relish—is to have the 
liberal forces of the Nation emerge from their 
foxholes of silence and demand of the power- 
conscious President, that he reread and act 
on the platform on which he was elected. 
For if he will not arouse the people, it is up 
to the liberals to give the President a crusade 
he can lead. 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM A WEST 
COAST COLUMNIST 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
the outstanding columns regularly car- 
ried in the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner 
is written by George Todt, well-known 
west coast columnist and radio commen- 
tator., The opinions of George Todt 
cover a wide variety of subjects but in- 
variably are registered in favor of a great 
and growing America dedicated to a con- 
tinuation of our basic constitutional con- 
cepts, 

I ask unanimous consent that typical 
samples of George Todt’s columns be 
printed in the Recor at this point with 
the hope that other editors and colum- 
nists will join the expanding family of 
observers and opinion makers who find 
something that is right about America 
and who lend encouragement to the pro- 
tection and preservation of those basic 
principles which have made us great and 
kept us strong. 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

AN ATHEIST SPEAKS 
(By George Todt) 

“I have never made but one prayer to 
God, a very short one: ‘Oh Lord, make my 
enemies ridiculous.’ And God granted it.” 
Voltaire letter, 1767. 

What kind of citizens are they who have 
worked themselves overtime to see that Amer- 
ican boys and girls may not pray in our 
schools? 

I have wondered often at what must pass 
through the minds of extremists who would 
deny such an expression of religious liberty 
to kids. 

Recently while browsing through the 
April 12 issue of Life magazine, I came upon 
a series of pro-and-con letters around the 
article beginning on page 63, entitled “No 
Bible in the Schools?” 

One of the letters was by a principal in 
the case before the U.S. Supreme Court. 

I think it is important that all my readers 
should know the inner motivations of one 
who opposes prayer in the schools. Here is 
the letter as it appeared without change by 
me. Judge its revealing contents for 
yourself: 

A PRINCIPAL 

“Sirs: Iam a principal in one of the cases 
now pending before the Supreme Court con- 
cerning reading of the Bible and prayer reci- 
tations in the public schools. 

“The atheist’s position (I am that Mary- 
land atheist you mentioned) is one arrived 
at after considerable study, cogitation and 
inner search. It is a position which is 
founded in science, in reason and in a love for 
fellow man rather than in a love for God. 

“We find the Bible to be nauseating, his- 
torically inaccurate, replete with the ravings 
of madmen. We find God to be a sadistic, 
brutal, and a representation of hatred, ven- 
geance. We find the Lord’s prayer to be 
that muttered by worms grovelling for mea- 
ger existence in a traumatic, paranoid world. 

“This is not appropriate untouchable dicta 
to be forced on adult or child. The business 
of the public schools, where attendance is 
compulsory, is to prepare the children to face 
the problems on earth, not to prepare for 
heaven—which is a delusional dream of the 
unsophisticated minds of the ill-educated 
clergy. 

WHO'S WELL-EDUCATED 

“Fortunately, we atheists can seek legal 
remedy through our Constitution, which was 
written by deists (not Christians) who had 
enough of religion and wanted to grow 
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toward freedom from it, not enslavement in 
it.” 

The woman who wrote the letter signed it 
and her picture appears on the first page of 
the series of letters. Anyone who wants it can 
look it up in the April 12 issue of Life. No 
need for publicity from me. 


FULL OF HATE 


My purpose in showing such an amazing 
letter to my readership is to indicate the 
vast hatred of religion which is in the heart 
of this person. I will not condemn her; 
but perhaps she has condemned herself— 
and what she stands for now. 

Actually, the American Republic was not 
created to serve as a refuge for people who 
hated God, but the other way around. Why 
should our Supreme Court support this kind 
of outrageous thinking? Are the Justices 
aware of the outlook of this woman? Let's 
wonder if they have read the letter, too. 


A Man From PHOENIX 
(By George Todt) 

“Some are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
tem” (Shakespeare, “Twelfth Night,” act II, 
scene 5). 

The question whether Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER, of Arizona, will run for the 
Presidency in 1964 is a speculative matter 
that has not been determined yet by the 
principal himself. 

I discussed the subject with him when he 
was in Los Angeles 15 days ago. He had not 
closed the door on anything. His attitude is 
one of watchful waiting. At the appropriate 
time, he will make his decision. 

Barry is not being coy. He is simply using 
his head. 

He is not required to make any commit- 
ment at this time and has no intention of 
being stampeded into hasty action before 
he is ready. 

NO TRICKS 

Being a man of principle, he will keep 
faith with the people of Arizona—and will 
resort to no subterfuge or trick to get on the 
ballot again if he tries for the presidential 
nomination and it is unsuccessful. 

Therefore, he must weigh his future plans 
most carefully so that his decision will be 
the correct one. Which means he will wait 
until all the facts and factors are in to be 
counted. That time is not now. 

GOLDWATER did not specify the exact time, 
or deadline, he has set for himself in this 
matter. He indicated that he intended 
merely to watch the future as it unfolded— 
and would be guided by his reason. 

It could be by the end of this year or the 
early part of the next one. Who knows? 
Barry has the happy faculty of calling his 
own shots and does not allow well-meaning 
friends—or otherwise—to prod him into ill- 
considered action. I have great confidence 
in his judgment. 


BARRY TOPS POLL 


My point in revealing this conversation 
with the Senator is to place at rest some 
wishful thinking and inspired speculation 
from the portion of the mass communica- 
tions media which has a superliberal tinge. 

Some of these little people are doing their 
utmost to convince all who will buy their 
specious nonsense that GOLDWATER is, in 
effect, counting himself out of the race in 
1964—-which is simply not the case. 

The man from Phoenix actually believes 
that it is much too early to declare himself 
either way as yet. To do so would be bad 
timing now. 

NO PRODDING 

I know he was very pleased to learn of 
the tremendous vote of confidence given him 
recently by the rank and file of the power- 
ful Republican Associates of Los Angeles 
County. In a luncheon poll, 400 indicated 
him as their choice for party standard bearer 
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in 1964. ‘There were 425 present at the 
count. 

These people represented the dominant 
Nixon wing of the GOP in past political 
wars. The great Republican center, Most 
significant. 

Will he run in 1964? My own private 
guess is that he will do so. Might be the 
only practical way to save the United States 
from the folly of unilateral disarmament. 


‘An AIRBORNE MULE 
(By George Todt) 

“Superiority is always detested” (Balthasar 
Gracian). 

It may be, as is so often stated, that De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara has the 
highest intelligence quotient in the history 
of the Pen ut still I do not consider 
him a military genius by any stretch of the 
imagination. 

The bobble he has made of the contro- 
versial TFX (tactical fighter, experimental) 
figures at least this much to be true. 

According to the April 15 issue of “The 
Insider’s Newsletter,” McNamara is struggling 
desperately to get off the hook now—and to 
take the onus off the administration in the 


process, 

The latest idea is to let Boeing and Gen- 
eral Dynamics both build prototypes of the 
hybrid monster, neither fish nor fowl, al- 
though already shown to be something of a 
potential foul ball by military experts. 

After the two prototypes are in the air, 
then the face-saving device would be for 
McNamara’s Band—including Whiz Kids—to 
pick the best plane between the competing 
pair. 

The trouble with this clever little arrange- 
ment is that it overlooks quite handily the 
main cruix of the argument: The TFX ob- 
viously will not be able to obtain vitally 
needed air superiority while doubling in 
brass for the Air Force and the Navy at the 
same time. 

In his predilection—almost a phobia as it 
were—to get a fighter plane that would be 
interchangeable for the two services, Mc- 
Namara allowed himself to get sucked well 
out of position. 

It is all very good to save money for the 
taxpayers, but not at the cost of American 
lives—and victory—in any future war. 

First things must come first in warfare 
and qualitative weapons are the most im- 
portant factor in the matter of military hard- 
ware 


For McNamara to settle for anything less 
than “No. 1” in the choice of fighter plane 
design for our gallant pilots is incredible on 
the face of it. And yet, this is exactly what 
he has done. 

It may come as a shocking surprise to 
some readers, but Adm. George Anderson, 
Chief of Naval Operations, has already neat- 
ly pinpointed the decisive target. 

Recently he told the McClellan commit- 
tee that in the Cuba crisis in October last 
year, the Pentagon pulled out all of its fight- 
ers from the staging area except the Navy's 
F4H Phantoms. Why? 

The reason the admiral cited was because 
these were the only fighter planes we had 
that could outfight the Russian Migs in 
Castroland. 

Why spend billions on a TFX mule when a 
racehorse is needed instead? 

SPOTLIGHT on ADA 
(By George Todt) 

“I am not a member of the Americans 
for Democratic Action. I have never joined 
them. In fact, I feel uncomfortable around 
those people” (President John F, Kennedy.) 

Perhaps JFK. may feel uncomfortable 
around “those people” of the ADA, but there 
is a considerable body of opinion in the Re- 
public of the United States which holds they 
are actually running his New Frontier. 
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Is the President of the United States be- 
holden to this group of 40,000 liberal-intel- 
lectuals? Do they pull strings and control 
him as their puppet? Or does he control 
them? 

For answers to these illuminating ques- 
tions, we all ought to read a masterful 
8-page article entitled “Does ADA Run the 
New Frontier?” by James Burnham in the 
May 7 issue of National Review. 

The best way to obtain the article might 
be to send in a year’s subscription to this 
worthwhile weekly journal of conservative 
opinion and ask that it commence with this 
particular issue. Single copies are 35 cents. 

The address of National Review is 150 East 
35th Street, New York, N.Y. The rate is $16 
per annum. Very intelligent and always 
pro-American. 

This article about the controversial ADA 
is almost fabulous in its depth perception. 
May be the best of its kind. The only thing 
I have seen that approaches its comprehen- 
sive spadework is an extraordinarily fine 
series of newspaper articles by former 
Washington correspondent Robert Hart- 
mann. 

His brilliant columns on ADA were placed 
in the U.S. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in entirety 
last year by Congressman GLENARD P. LIPS- 
coms, Republican, of California. They were a 
definite contribution to the hazy knowledge 
we may have previously had on ADA. 

There is only one fiy in the ointment: 
Hartmann has since disappeared from the 
Washington scene. Which is a pity. He 
was a truly magnificent Capitol reporter. 
Even if he got in the hair of the ADA- 
oriented Washington Post. 

Still, those who will take the trouble to 
read this article by Burnham about the ADA 
will really have their eyes opened. 

It might prove to be a key for the eventual 
triumph of Senator Barry GOLDWATER in 
1964 over his arch foe, which is no less than 
ADA. 

Burnham pulls no punches. He goes into 
the historical background, naming names, 
places, dates, organization methods—and a 
fairly complete who's who” in the entire 
ADA-Fabian movement. 

The only mistake the National Review 
writer made, insofar as I could see, was his 
reference to the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1960 as being in the city of San 
Francisco—instead of our own fair city of 
Los Angeles. 

But I don’t think he slipped anywhere 
else. 

“It is easier to say what ADA is not than 
to explain what it is,” writes Burnham. 
“Though ADA is active in elections, it is not 
a political party and does not expect to be- 
come one. Again, ADA is not a secret so- 
ciety. Officially, ADA seeks to work within 
both major parties. In practice, ADA opera- 
tions are concentrated on the Democratic 
Party.” Worth reading. 


WEAKENING OUR FORCE 
(By George Todt) 

“Some people have a perfect genius for 
doing nothing, and doing it assiduously” 
(Haliburton). 

It occurred to this writer long ago that 
someone is playing politics with our super- 
lative military system, which has kept us 
from being plunged into world war III. 

For the present, we may have three times 
the power of the Soviet Union, all things 
considered—and the Red Bear could be 
quickly defeated in the event of his miscalcu- 
lation which might add up to war. 

But we have promised not to hit him first 
and so he bluffs us. 

Some experts believe the Fabian-oriented 
appeasement corps in the policy planning 
division of the Department of State—headed 
by Prof. Walter W. Rostow of MIT—want us 
to level off to a stalemate 50-50 balance of 
power. 
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UNREALISTIC 


This would be accomplished, mainly 
through unilateral disarming of the United 
States superior armed services—so that the 
tensions of the U.S.S.R. might be decreased. 
Then, the incredible theory runs, the Bear 
becomes a good guy. 

Military men think the professor is un- 
realistic and so is his counterpart in the 
Pentagon, Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara, former Fund of the Republic big- 
wig. 

True, McNamara is rated as a high intel- 
ligence quotient, but we must ask our- 
selves a logical question: “What has he done 
for us?” 

Actually, McNamara and his youthful band 
of green whiz kids have not introduced 
a single effective new weapons concept to 
our Armed Forces since their unproductive 
tenure began. 

CRIPPLED FORCE 


On the contrary, they have thrown away 
what dedicated military men have considered 
our most promising weapons for the fu- 
ture. Some are: the B-70 bomber, capable 
of 2,000 miles per hour, as against our pres- 
ent B-52’s which can do about 650 miles 
per hour at best; the GAM-87 Skybolt with 
a projected 1,000-mile nuclear-tipped rocket 
reach as an advanced air-to-ground weapon; 
the atomic engined airplane; the Minute- 
man guided missile mounted on trains within 
the United States—and others. 

Recently the controversial former Fund 
of the Republic defense official did some- 
thing that seems impossible on the surface 
of it—for one so loaded with high IQ. 


WHICH ONE? 


He was forced to make an extremely hard 
decision between two airplanes as the future 
advanced interchangeable TFX fighter for 
the U.S. Navy and U.S. Air Force. 

Airplane A carried 60 percent more bombs 
than plane B; ditto for air-to-ground mis- 
siles; 105 percent more demolition bombs; 
250 percent more fire bombs; 70 percent more 
land mines; 44 percent more rocket launch- 
ers, and 100 percent more of air-to-air mis- 
siles. Also 100 miles per hour faster than 
plane B. 

Which one would you have selected, dear 
reader? If you say plane A, you must be 
wrong. For superintelligent whiz kiddies 
picked plane B for us. How come? Ho-hum. 


THE APPORTIONMENT OF FEDERAL 
FUNDS AMONG THE STATES 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
mapner in which Federal grants-in-aid 
and other support programs are appor- 
tioned among the States is a matter of 
great concern to us all. The various 
methods by which the Federal support 
dollar may be distributed will be the sub- 
ject of careful study in this and future 
Congresses. I look forward to working 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxkre] in his capacity as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations. I do not mean 
to suggest that these studies are aimed at 
upsetting any existing pattern. Instead, 
they will provide the Senate with suffi- 
cient information to permit a more con- 
sidered approach to the apportionment 
of funds. 

Well-worn arguments about the equal- 
ization of rural and urban areas are in- 
volved every time a distribution formula 
is written. Another principle worth 
keeping in mind is that where the prob- 
lem is susceptible of measurement, the 
remedy should follow its outlines rather 
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than an arbitrary population or area 
factor. 

To serve as a basis for my own consid- 
eration of this subject, I requested the 
Library of Congress to prepare a list of 
the rank of States by area and a list by 
population. With the thought that it 
might be of general assistance to Sen- 
ators and others concerned with Federal 
programs, I ask unanimous consent that 
the lists be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the lists were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Areas of States, and rank, in the 
United States, 1960 


(Area in square miles} 
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5 and rank, of States of the 
United States i as of July 1, 1961 


z 15 Percent of 

opulation population 
State thou- of the 
sands) United 
States 

17, 033 9.31 

16, 397 8. 90 

11. 468 6.27 

10, 258 5.61 

9, 876 5. 40 

9, 788 5.35 

7,954 4.35 

6, 244 3.41 

5, 234 2.86 

5,222 2.85 

4,711 2. 57 


See footnote at end of table. 
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, and rank, of States of the United 
States + as of July 1, 1961—Continued 


Percent of 
Population} population 
State (in thou- of the 
sands) United 
States 
4, 614 2.52 
4, 378 2.39 
4, 059 2.22 
4.22 2.20 
3. 987 2. 18 
3. 615 1. 98 
3,470 1.90 
3. 321 1.82 
3, 302 1.80 
3, 188 1.74 
3,076 1.68 
2. 902 1.59 
2,779 1.52 
2.614 1.43 
2,407 1.32 
2. 300 1. 29 
2, 215 1.21 
2, 194 1.20 
1. 850 1.01 
1,799 -98 
1,797 -98 
1,781 97 
1, 431 -78 
1,391 76 
992 5⁴ 
983 „54 
916 -50 
867 47 
761 ~42 
690 -38 
634 37 
682 37 
657 -36 
640 .35 
621 34 
458 2⁵ 
395 2 
338 -18 
299 -16 
234 13 
182. 953 99. 99 


1 Includes Armed Forces stationed in area. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
the Census. Statistical Abstract of the Taitei Seat Beaten 
1962 edition, p. 9. Primary source: Current Population 
Reports, Series P 25, Nos. 229, 238, and 239, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baym in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
3 program. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
aoe lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4997) to extend the feed grain program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending amendment is the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] identified as amendment No. 87. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be considered as read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is to add a new sec- 
tion at the end of the bill, as follows: 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law— 

(a) No agricultural commodity hereafter 
acquired by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall be stored in any facility or struc- 
ture owned, leased, rented, or controlled by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
Corporation shall, in providing for the stor- 
age of any such commodity acquired by it 
after the date of enactment of this Act, 
utilize private commercial warehousing fa- 
cilities and structures. The Corporation 
shall also give first consideration to storage 
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of commodities in those facilities nearest the 
point of production. 

(b) All storage facilities and structures 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and utilized for the storage of agricultural 
commodities shall be disposed of by such 
Corporation within a period of not to exceed 
five years after the date of enactment of this 
Act. The disposition of such facilities and 
structures shall be made in accordance with 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended. 

(c) No contract heretofore entered into by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation providing 
for the storage of any agricultural commod- 
ity and no lease of any facility or structure 
(used for the storage of agricultural com- 
modities) heretofore entered into by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall be re- 
newed or extended by the Corporation; and 
no funds shall be expended hereafter for the 
construction of or for the repair, alteration, 
restoration, or remodeling of any storage fa- 
cility or structure owned or controlled by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, The storage 
of all agricultural commodities now owned 
or controlled by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall be provided for in accordance 
with the requirements of subsection (a) of 
this section upon the expiration of existing 
contracts providing for the storage of such 
commodities and upon the expiration of ex- 
isting leases for facilities and structures used 
for the storage of such commodities. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be per- 
mitted to sit during the session of the 
Senate today. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, did the 
Senator include the Subcommittee on 
Trading With the Enemy? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. The only au- 
thorizations which I requested are those 
which were cleared on both sides. 

Mr. KEATING. There has been no 
clearance of the authorization for that 
committee to meet? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; only the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia and the 
Territories Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum; and, 
for the benefit of the Senate and at- 
tachés, I announce that this will be a 
live quorum. I hope that all Senators 
will be notified. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time necessary for the call 
of the roll be outside the time limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


{ No. 81 Leg.] 
Anderson Carlson Ellender 
Bartlett Clark Ervin 
Bayh Cotton Hartke 
Bible Dirksen Hickenlooper 
Brewster Dominick Inouye 
Burdick Edmondson Jordan, N.C, 


Jordan,Idaho Miller Simpson 
Keating Monroney Sparkman 
Mansfield Nelson e 
McCarthy Neuberger Thurmond 
McGee Pearson Williams, Del 
McIntyre Proxmire Yarborough 
Mechem Robertson Young, N. Dak. 
Saltonstall Young, Ohio 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. CANNON], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUssELL], are absent on official 
business. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CasE], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms is instructed to exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Bocas, Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, 
Mr. Cask, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Dovuctas, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. Fona, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. Gore, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HILL, Mr. HoL- 
LAND, Mr. Hruska, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Javits, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KUCHEL, 
Mr. LauscHeE, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. McGovern, Mr. McNa- 
MARA, Mr. Morse, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
MUNDT, Mr. Muskie, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. 
Scorr, Mr. SMATHERS, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. TOWER, and 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
grain program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN], 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
14th of March of this year the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] introduced a bill, cosponsored by 
eight other Senators; namely, Senators 
McCLELLAN, Munpt, BYRD of Virginia, 
Wrturams of Delaware, THURMOND, 
Tower, MILLER, and myself. It is 
S. 1093 It is described as a bill “to 
establish a Federal policy concerning 
the termination, limitation, or establish- 
ment of business-type operations of the 
Government which may be conducted in 
competition with private enterprise, and 
for other purposes.” 
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The bill provides that it may be cited 
as the “Anti-Government-Competition 
Act.” 

The whole question of Government 
competition with business has been dis- 
cussed for as long as I can remember, 
and I know of no session of Congress in 
which bills have not been introduced in 
order to get the Government out of busi- 
ness. 

The bill provides: 

The term “business-type activity” means 
any activity involving the production of 
goods and the rendition of services com- 
mercially available from private business. 


In pursuance of the spirit and intent 
and objective of that bill, it appears to 
me that one of the first and most im- 
portant things we can do is to get the 
Commodity Credit Corporation out of 
the warehousing business. I am of the 
opinion that so long as the Government 
not only subsidizes agriculture, but also 
supplies the money with which to pur- 
chase the surpluses, then offers ware- 
housing services, and, in addition, under 
authority granted by Congress, either in 
the form of give-away or barter or other- 
wise, disposes of such surplus com- 
modities, we will not come to grips with 
the farm problem. I doubt very much 
that we will find a solution for the farm 
problem. 

The amendment I have offered to the 
pending bill has one purpose, and only 
one purpose. It is to phase the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation out of the 
warehousing business over a period of 5 
years. It would make it impossible, from 
the day the bill is enacted, to construct, 
modify, or repair any of its storage fa- 
cilities. In that period it could sell or 
otherwise liquidate its storage capacity. 

If the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is permitted to continue its warehous- 
ing function, it will destroy the private 
commercial grain storage business, and 
it is well on the way of doing precisely 
that today. 

I point out the position that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation occupies in 
the storage business. As of the ist of 
January 1963, there existed in this 
country an off-farm storage capacity of 
5,490 million bushels. 

So, in round figures, we can say that 
if farm storage capacity today is 544 
billion bushels, of that amount Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owns nearly 
one-fifth, or space for the storage of 
977 million bushels of grain. In round 
figures, we can say that if there is 514 
billion bushels of off-farm storage ca- 
pacity, and Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion owns roughly 1 billion bushels, or 
nearly one-fifth of that capacity, that is 
more than is stored by the largest ware- 
housing concern in the country. 

As of February of this year, Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation carried this stor- 
age space on its books at more than 
$231 million. That is a capital invest- 
ment in storage space of $231 million- 
plus. It is represented by a total of 
263,195 individual storage units. 

Anyone who has traveled through the 
Grain Belt has seen those storage units 
at various places. They stand, verita- 
bly, like metallic sentinels in the sun. 
Driving over the highways of the Middle 
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West, it is something of a treat, in a 
way, on a moonlight night, to see those 
corn cans, as I call them—and wheat 
cans—standing there, shimmering in 
the moonlight. They are owned by the 
Federal Government and contain grain 
that is under seal and under loan, or is 
owned by the Federal Government 
5 the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
ion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I know what the 
Senator is speaking about. Approxi- 
mately a year ago I drove south from 
Indianapolis, Ind. It was quite an expe- 
rience to be within constant sight of 
those multitudinous silos of metal. I 
should say, from the odor emanating 
from them, that the corn was not in too 
good shape. Although I have been 
through a distillery only once, those silos 
made me think I was driving through a 
200-mile long distillery, as I smelled that 
corn slowly turning itself into another 
substance. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall allude to that 
fact a little later. 

There is in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million of those storage 
units, and approximately a billion dol- 
lars of capital investment in them. 

Let us consider what this costs the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. In fis- 
cal year 1960, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration paid, for the storage of agricul- 
tural commodities, $476 million. In 1961, 
it paid $426 million. In 1962, it paid 
$393 million. So, notwithstanding the 
assertions that have been made by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the present storage 
cost is still more than $1 million a day. 
Does anyone doubt that this amount is 
a factor in the grain storage business? 
Consider one other factor. As of April 
1, 1963—and that was only a few weeks 
back—the farm stocks of grain in stor- 
age were 3,480 million bushels. Of this 
amount, Commodity Credit Corporation 
had 2,132 million that was owned by the 
Corporation. If ever we as a govern- 
ment, were in the grain business, and in 
it up over our ears, that time is right 
now. 

The record of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in its grain storage activi- 
ties is not quite all that might be desired. 
Only recently a situation developed in or 
near Indianapolis. There Commodity 
Credit Corporation bins containing 400,- 
000 bushels of corn were opened, and the 
corn was found unfit for the purpose in- 
tended. Had this storage been in pri- 
vate bins, the operator would have been 
responsible for the loss. But Commodity 
Credit Corporation can take the loss and 
charge it against the taxpayers, who fur- 
nish all the money, to recoup the loss of 
the Corporation and to finance its vari- 
ous activities. 

I point out that private storagers and 
private elevators pay taxes. They pay 
taxes on the real estate; they pay taxes 
on the machinery; they pay taxes on 
the profits, if there are any. 

Commodity Credit Corporation com- 
petes with private commercial storage 
operators with buildings and equipment 
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that are paid for by all the taxpayers of 
the country. The employees of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation are also paid 
out of public revenue. There is no more 
justification for this situation than if 
Commodity Credit Corporation were to 
own a railroad or a truckline or a barge- 
line with which to transport its com- 
modities in competition with private 
transportation media. 

This amendment would require all ag- 
ricultural commodities acquired by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to be stored 
in private commercial bins or terminals. 
The amendment provides that the Cor- 
poration shall give first consideration to 
the storage of commodities in facilities 
nearest the point of production. Not 
only would there be a saving in freight 
rates; but I think such an arrangement 
would deal fairly with a good many of 
the smaller warehouses of the country. 

The amendment directs Commodity 
Credit Corporation to dispose of its stor- 
age facilities over the next 5 years, in 
accordance with the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949. 
It forbids the expenditure of any further 
funds for the construction, repair, altera- 
tion, restoration, or remodeling of any 
storage facility or structure owned or 
controlled by Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

The purpose and intent of the amend- 
ment is to follow out what is recited in 
S. 1093, introduced by nine distinguished 
Members of this body. The amendment 
seeks to establish a Federal policy for 
terminating and limiting the establish- 
ment of business-type operations by the 
Government which may be conducted in 
competition with private enterprise or 
for some other purpose. 

That is the whole story. We discuss 
this subject, but nothing is ever done 
about it. The air of this Chamber has 
rung with eloquence about Government 
competition with private enterprise. I 
have seen amendments of this kind of- 
fered to appropriation bills and other 
measures, only to see them stricken. 
Then when we make a little headway in 
this direction, we find that someone who 
is affected by it quickly runs for cover. 

We had better take some affirmative 
action to take the Government out of the 
grain storage business, or otherwise cease 
to discuss this subject constantly, know- 
ing full well that no affirmative legis- 
lative action will be taken. 

I submit the amendment to the Senate 
for whatever disposition it wishes to 
make of it. I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 6 minutes. 

The distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois has correctly stated the purpose 
of the amendment. In essence, it is, 
more or less, to force the Government 
to get rid of all its grain storage 
facilities. 

There is quite a history behind this 
proposal. It will be recalled that in 
1948, Commodity Credit Corporation was 
denied the right to construct storage 
facilities, because it was felt then that 
private enterprise should have the op- 
portunity to furnish storage. 
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We tried this out and discovered that 
many private storage facilities, although 
some of the bins were empty, refused to 
store grain. Therefore, it became very 
difficult for some farmers to be able 
to borrow money under Government 
price support programs. That caused 
the grain to go down in price. 

The situation became so acute in the 
latter part of 1948 and early 1949 that 
Congress amended the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act to give the 
Commodity Credit Corporation the au- 
thority to build or lease its own fa- 
cilities. Even that provision was well 
safeguarded, because it gave to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation the right to 
construct or lease facilities only if exist- 
ing privately owned warehouses were in- 
sufficient to furnish the needed service 
to the farmers and to the Government. 
I believe the program has worked very 
well. Certainly there have been enough 
facilities to take care of all situations; 
and, as a result, we have had a well-ad- 
ministered program. 

Today, of the huge amount of com- 
modities on hand, more than 21.2 per- 
cent is stored in Government-owned 
warehouses; the rest is in private-enter- 
prise storage. 

The Senator from Illinois wishes to 
have the Government dispose of all those 
facilities within the next 5 years; but 
with the immense amount of storage now 
available throughout the country, it can 
well be seen that the Government would 
receive little or nothing for these facili- 
ties, for which much money has been 
spent. 

I have nothing further to add in re- 
gard to this amendment. I believe it 
would be folly to do now what the 
amendment provides; and it is my be- 
lief that in time the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will deal with this matter in such 
a way that the storage will be returned 
to private enterprise. 

I favor in principle what the Senator 
from Illinois is trying to do; but I can 
envision that if many of the existing 
companies which own and control many 
of these large storehouses were to get 
hold of all of them, the Government 
might again be called upon to pay 
through the nose. 

The fact that we have these few facil- 
ities capable of storing about one-fifth 
of what we store does no great harm. 

I believe that another provision of the 
amendment would be detrimental to the 
proper kind of management for the stor- 
age of these commodities. The Senator 
from Illinois has included in the amend- 
ment a clause which would more or less 
force the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to store the grain or other commodity 
near the place where it was produced. 
However, as most of us know, practically 
half of the wheat produced in this coun- 
try, half of the rice, and a considerable 
percentage of many of the other stored 
commodities are sold abroad; so to force 
the Government to store all these com- 
modities near the place of production 
would, in my opinion, result in bad man- 
agement. It is best to store sufficient 
quantities and qualities near the places 
from which they will be shipped in order 
to expedite trade. I believe that through 
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the processes which have been developed 
up to now, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has been able to do a good job, I 
express the hope that as time passes, 
the Government will gradually be able to 
get out of the storage business, without 
the action proposed by this amendment. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
State of Illinois has a State crop-report- 
ing service. On April 1 of this year it 
made a report which indicates that pri- 
vate storage has decreased by 26 per- 
cent, whereas Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration storage has increased by 2 
percent. If there were a policy that all 
private storage should be utilized to the 
maximum before Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration storage was employed, that 
would be quite different. But no such 
policy has ever been pursued. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask 
about the meaning of the provision in 
the amendment on page 1, beginning in 
line 8, as follows: “utilize private com- 
mercial warehousing facilities and 
structures.” 

Let me ask the Senator from Mlinois 
whether the phrase “private commer- 
cial warehousing facilities and struc- 
tures” would include not only those 
owned by individuals, partnerships, and 
corporations, but also those owned by 
cooperatives. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, definitely so; a 
cooperative would come within the 
3 of this provision. 

Mr. MILLER. Also, beginning at the 
bottom of page 1 and continuing 
through line 2 on page 2, the amend- 
ment provides that: 

The Corporation shall also give first con- 
sideration to storage of commodities in those 
facilities nearest the point production. 


I can think of a situation, with which 
I am familiar, in which the storage 
facility nearest to a producer might not 
fit into this kind of situation, in view of 
the fact that the producer has a contract 
for storage with a storage facility at a 
point at a greater distance from his 
producing facilities. Of course it is in 
the same marketing area; nevertheless, 
it is located perhaps 2 or 3 miles farther 
away. 

I suggest that perhaps the amendment 
might be modified so as to cover such a 
situation; and I wonder whether the 
Senator from Illinois would object to 
modifying his amendment so as to pro- 
vide for that contingency. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The purpose of us- 
ing the language now set forth in the 
amendment; namely, that “the Corpora- 
tion shall also give first consideration,” 
and so forth, offers, in my judgment, 
ample latitude. On the other hand, if 
there is a belief that some clarification is 
required, I do not object to clarifying 
language such as that which the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa has men- 
tioned. 

Mr. MILLER. Then, Mr. President, 
to the amendment of the Senator f-om 
Illinois, I submit the amendment which 
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I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to receiving the amendment 
to the amendment at this time? The 
Chair hears none; and the amendment 
to the amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, in 
line 2, of the amendment, it is proposed 
to strike out the period and to insert: “or 
those facilities selected by the producer 
within his normal marketing area.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The amendment 
will probably clarify the situation. I 
have no objection to it. 

. I appreciate the con- 
eee of the Senator from IIlinois. 
As I have said, I can visualize a situation 
in which first consideration might vio- 
late, or might cause difficulty, at least, 
over a contract between a producer and 
a storage facility a little more distant. 
I think it wise to provide that the selec- 
tion be limited to a storage facility 
within the producer’s normal marketing 
area. My amendment would so provide. 
If the Senator has no objection to my 
amendment to his amendment, I move 
the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I will 
accept the amendment to the amend- 
ment that I have offered. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to set the record 
straight. The Senator from Illinois has 
used his prerogative of modifying his 
amendment in the form proposed in the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have no further statement to make. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield 2 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. The objective of the 
amendment is very laudable. I am con- 
stantly receiving correspondence from 
my people complaining about the fact 
that the Federal Government is engag- 
ing too much in activities which other- 
wise ought to be and would be handled 
by private enterprise. When that hap- 
pens, private enterprise is discouraged. 
The income taxes that would otherwise 
come into the Federal Treasury are lost, 
and the overall situation is not good, It 
seems that the degree to which the Fed- 
eral Government is participating in ac- 
tivities which could well be handled by 
private enterprise is increasing rather 
than decreasing. 

The Senator from Iowa happens to be 
a cosponsor of a bill which is now pend- 
ing in one of the committees, and on 
which it is hoped to have hearings, which 
would direct that the Federal Govern- 
ment get out of private enterprise activi- 
ties. This is a good place to start. I see 
no reason except in a great emergency 
which does not exist now and has no 
possible existence in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, for the Federal Government to get 
into grain storage activities. 

The Secretary of Agriculture prides 
himself in the fact that, due to his ac- 
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tivities, the amount of grain in storage 
has been lessened considerably with 
respect to feed grains. If the grain stor- 
age with respect to feed grains has been 
considerably lessened—and it has—it 
would seem that the possibility of need- 
ing federally owned or federally leased 
storage facilities has been to that ex- 
tent, greatly reduced. 

So I hope that the amendment will be 
adopted. As I have said, there is no 
foreseeable need for these governmental 
activities. Private grain storage facili- 
ties today are operating by and large at 
50 percent of capacity. I think that the 
Federal Treasury could well stand the 
income tax revenue which would flow 
from the results of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that there has been a discussion 
on the question of grain storage at this 
time. I shall support the amendment. 

But I take the time allotted to me to 
make a statement, with the hope that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
keep in mind that the private storage 
of this Nation now is not being used to 
anywhere near capacity. There are 
many private elevators that are in fi- 
nancial difficulty. First, Congress has, 
through accelerated depreciation in past 
years, facilitated the construction of 
many private elevators. These elevators 
are rendering a valuable service in the 
grain producing area. 

Second, we have assisted in the con- 
struction of grain storage on the farms 
with loans through Federal agencies. I 
sincerely hope that that storage space 
will be used before the Commodity Credit 
Corporation makes it a point to fill its 
own storage facilities. Cooperation on 
the part of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration has been helpful. As our grain 
surplus declines it is most important that 
this cooperation continue in order to pro- 
tect private industry. 

I have in mind, too, that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry mentioned that 
the grain should be moved to points 
where it would be available for export. I 
would agree to that suggestion if and 
when there were export markets and 
ships available to move the grain. But 
I know of instances in our State in which 
the grain had been moved out of Kansas 
to coastal shipping ports when no grain 
had been sold and there was no immedi- 
ate possibility of selling it. 

Therefore, I hope that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will keep in mind 
that the grain should be stored in the 
areas where it is produced until a def- 
inite market is available in a foreign 
country. There has been evidence that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
moved grain a distance of 100 miles or 
more to fill another elevator of the same 
grade and rating and I hope that this 
procedure will be discontinued. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time, if 


that is agreeable to the Senator from 
Illinois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], as 
modified. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment No. 82 and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 13, it is proposed to change the 
period to a colon and add the following: 
“Provided, That, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary 
shall in no case make available payments 
in kind under this subsection of a value 
in excess of $2,500 for any crop (1) to 
any producer or (2) to any group of pro- 
ducers sharing the crop on any one 
farm.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from New York. 


ARMS RACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, about a 
week ago there was considerable debate 
on the floor of the Senate in relation to 
the problems of the Middle East. That 
debate resulted from the submission of 
a resolution by me, cosponsored by 11 
other Senators, and the submission of a 
resolution by the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], spon- 
sored by a number of Senators. 

Generally speaking, they represent the 
same position. The United States must 
reassert in the Near East its determina- 
tion that there shall not be a change in 
the situation by force, and that it will do 
everything it can to prevent the escala- 
tion of the arms race. 

In the course of that debate it became 
very clear that many of us doubted the 
wisdom of the U.S. policy by which Presi- 
dent Nasser’s government was being for- 
tified with about $250 million in U.S. 
aid every year when at one and the same 
time he was pursuing policies which were 
inimical to the peace of that area, to 
international peace, and to the security 
and foreign policy of the United States. 

At that time we were told that Presi- 
dent Nasser was cooperating in respect 
to the Yemen, that Ellsworth Bunker, a 
very distinguished Ambassador of the 
United States to other countries—India, 
for example—had done a great job in 
bringing about a separation between the 
forces of Egypt which were in Yemen— 
those fighting for the republic there, and 
the forces of the Yemen that were backed 
by Saudi Arabia. 

This morning we have received infor- 
mation that sounds exactly like the in- 
formation we have received from Cas- 
tro’s Cuba. Nasser is not pulling out his 
troops at all. He is merely rotating 
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them. He is pursuing inexorably his de- 
termination for a total Middle East 
hegemony under his command, dedicated 
to the destruction of Israel and to all 
other kinds of mischief in that area, in- 
cluding closer relationships with the So- 
viet Union and the Communist bloc, from 
whom he draws all of his arms. 

Mr. President, I think the policy of the 
United States must be deeply and in- 
tensively reviewed. We must adopt an 
amendment in the Congress—if the ad- 
ministration does not do this—with re- 
spect to the foreign aid bill, which will 
provide that none of our aid, directly or 
indirectly, may be used by President Nas- 
ser to escalate the arms race, to defy 
the foreign policy of the free world, to 
frustrate the United Nations as he is 
doing in the case of Yemen, and gener- 
ally to lend himself to aggression and 
the gravest kind of danger of interna- 
tional war in this area of the world. 

I thank my colleague for yielding. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the 
feed grain program. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the purpose of my amendment can be 
simply stated, as it is in the amendment; 
that is, to limit the payments under the 
feed grain bill to not to exceed $2,500 
for any crop to any producer or any 
group of producers sharing the crop on 
any one farm. 

I think almost everyone understands 
exactly what that means. There have 
been instances all over this country of 
great payments to corporations, both 
eleemosynary and private. There have 
been large payments to people in this 
country who have purchased land for 
little or nothing and who, as a result of 
some of these programs, have received in 
1 year or 2 years sufficient retirement 
payments or payments for the nonuse of 
this cheap land to more than pay for 
the land itself. There have been abuses 
of various kinds. 

This is merely an attempt to make 
sure that the benefits will reach the 
small farmers, by limiting payments to 
$2,500. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
L1AMs] has pursued this subject in the 
past on several occasions. The Senator 
spoke to me only a moment ago. I be- 
lieve the Senator has some comments 
on this particular phase of the ques- 
tion and some figures which he has de- 
veloped. If he so desires, I shall be glad 
to yield to him so much time as he 
may desire to develop those figures and 
to continue to present the story as he 
has previously presented it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields to the Senator from 
Delaware, will he yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the $2,500 limitation proposed 
is the same limitation which was dis- 
cussed in the committee and on which 
a committee vote was taken? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the limitation would be solely 
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upon the bonus payment or the payment 
in kind to be given over and above the 
loan? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The way the 
amendment reads, the Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
Iowa. I am delighted to join the Sen- 
ator in support of the amendment. 

All Senators would claim that the 
purpose of the bill is to help the bona 
fide farmers, but I have called the at- 
tention of the Senate on previous occa- 
sions to the manner in which this pro- 
gram Has been abused and that the real 
farmers are not getting the benefits. 

I have recently received another re- 
port from the Department. It shows 
that last year—in 1962—the Ford Motor 
Co. received $2,999.33 not to grow a crop. 
By what line of reasoning could the Ford 
Motor Co. be recognized as an American 
family farmer? 

‘The Reynolds Metals Co., another large 
corporation, drew $13,070.54. 

The American Crystal Sugar Co. drew 
$6,031.25 In addition, that company 
drew $1,462.72 worth of free lime and 
fertilizer to increase the productivity on 
its other acreage. 

One of these corporate farmers re- 
ceived a payment as large as $156,000. 
The Farmers Investment Co., of Tucson, 
Ariz., last year received a total of $156,- 
500.88 under this program. In addition, 
$2,500 more was paid to them to help 
buy lime and fertilizer to increase the 
productivity on the remaining acreage. 

I put into the Recorp a couple or three 
weeks ago some information from State 
of Arizona officials showing that this 
company was renting some of this land 
for as low as $3 or $4 an acre from the 
State while the Government, under this 
feed-grains program, was paying these 
same people $35 or $40 an acre not to 
cultivate this same land. Who said 
farming on the New Frontier was not 
profitable—the only trouble is, the tax- 
payers are the ones getting plowed under. 

Another example: there was a payment 
to Louisiana State Penitentiary of $42,- 
108 last year under this same program. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Who leases the land 
to the lessee at $3 or $4 an acre? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
State of Arizona. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The State of Arizona 
leases it. How much does the Federal 
Government pay? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It pays 
$35 to $40 per acre not to cultivate the 
land, after it had been leased from the 
State of Arizona at an average rate of 
around $4 per acre. I say that that is 
farming the Federal Government and 
the taxpayers, not cultivating the soil. 

The Louisiana State Penitentiary last 
year received $42,108 not to cultivate 
some of its land. 

The Glades State Prison Farm of Flor- 
ida received $8,947.20 to stop some of its 
farming operations. 

We have been told that in the bill there 
are penalties provided against farmers 
who accept payments illegally. An in- 
teresting question comes to my mind: 
Suppose there is a violation of the law 
in these latter instances. How could we 
put a penitentiary in the penitentiary 
for not complying with a Government 
order? These examples just show how 
downright silly this program really is. 

There is an airport in Nebraska which 
drew $12,626 not to raise corn on the air- 
strip. The airport wanted to extend the 
runways and very properly bought some 
adjoining land. Certainly they were not 
going to raise corn on the runway nor 
along the side of it, but the Federal Goy- 
ernment, under this feed grain program, 
is paying them not to raise it. 

Those are only some of the abuses 
going on under this cockeyed“ program, 
and they will continue unless we place 
in the bill some restrictions as advocated 
by the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this list of some of the pay- 
ments made last year be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


The 


Name and address kind, feed 

grain 
The Ford Motor Co., Belleville, Mich $2, 999. 33 0 0 
13, 070. 54 0 0 
6, 031. 25 1, 462. 72 0 
761. 65 129. 61 0 
8. 761. 31 2, 499. 02 0 
8. 947. 20 0 0 
42, 108. 00 0 0 
5. 864. 34 0 0 
12, 626. 00 0 0 
11. 409. 68 1, 970. 00 0 
„„ 22. 986. 44 0 0 
156, 500. 88 2, 500. 00 0 
„5 9. 306. 60 0 0 
76, 517. 14 0 0 
. 41.056. 44 0 0 
61, 835. 82 0 0 
60, 652. 90 1, 250. 25 0 
„ 59, 978. 55 0 0 
ERY See R, 494. 50 0 0 
V.H. & J.M. Tatton, Salt Cree! 53, 320. 40 0 0 
Gila River Ranch, Post Office Box 67, dila Bend, Ariz.. 132. 913. 80 2, 445. 13 0 
Layton Knaggs, Post Office Box 970, Woodland, Calif.. 51,616.00 | 2, 500. 00 0 
Arthur P. Gumz, North Judson, Inc 42, 630. 82 0 0 
Overmeyer Farms, Ine., Wolcott, Ind 59, 393. 74 728. 00 0 
Halsell Cattle Co., Care of W. F. Rowland, Amerherst, Tex. 19, 431. 24 0 0 
Tom Moore, Navasota, Tex 35, 857. 22 993. 68 0 
Moser Ranch, Route 4, DeKalb, Tex 47, 362. 43 5, 000. 00 9 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, T 375. 84 0 0 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In- 
cluded in the list is the Delta & Pine 
Land Co., which was paid $11,409.68 not 
to cultivate some of its land. The 
same company drew another $1,970 
in free fertilizer and lime at the tax- 
payers’ expense. This company is not 
even owned by Americans. This is a 
British-owned company which is operat- 
ing in the United States. I do not ques- 
tion its right to do so. However, why 
should we subsidize a British-owned 
company for its farming operations in 
the United States of America? 

I think it is high time that we recog- 
nize that this is not a farm program to 
benefit the bona fide farmers but more of 
a political scheme to get votes. It will 
bankrupt the taxpayers if some controls 
are not imposed. The only way to im- 
pose controls on the cost is to vote for 
this amendment to establish a limit on 

these payments. 
The City of St. Louis, Mo., as a city 
government, with the address of “city 
hall,” is classified as a farmer under the 
terms of the Kennedy-Freeman feed 
grains program. That city drew $9,- 
306.60 last year to curtail its farming op- 
erations. By what line of reasoning 
could anybody say that the city of St. 
Louis, as a city government, could be 
classified as a farmer any more than the 
Ford Motor Co. or a municipal airport 
or some of these other operations could 
be so classified? 

Much has been said in recent months 
about the farm operations of Billy Sol 
Estes. Agriculture, Inc., of Girvin, Tex., 
listed. above as having received $22,- 
986.44 last year under this program is 
one of Mr. Estes’ companies. 

All of these companies will continue to 
be eligible for these handouts unless this 
amendment is approved. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The only way one 
could ascribe rationality to this pro- 
gram would be to say that the Congress 
is gifted with some sort of supernatural 
thinking power which is in complete dis- 
cord with ordinary logic. Every instance 
which the Senator from Delaware has 
described shows clearly the irrationality 
of what is being done. Rational people 
would have to laugh and ridicule what 
we do, yet year after year the great Con- 
gress persists in following this unjustified 
and unreasonable program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
is no question about it. It is ridiculous. 
One of the larger banks of the Midwest 
is listed on the report as having received 
payments under this farm program 
which is described as being for the help 
of the small farmer in maintaining his 
farming operation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask what bank 
that is? It is one of the large banking 
institutions; is it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, 
the Milliken Trust Co., of Decatur, III., 
and the Northern Trust Co., of Chicago, 
III. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. And they fall within 
the category of the “poor little farmer 
whom we must save from destruction?” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. I 
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do not question the right of any Amer- 
ican citizen or any of these companies 
to buy land and operate it, and I will 
defend that right; but surely there is 
no logical reason one could give why 
we ought to tax the American people 
to subsidize their operations. The cor- 
poration type or absentee farmer should 
not be subsidized at all. As I have said, 
these payments go as high as $156,000. 
Several go over $50,000. Nobody can 
say that the beneficiaries are little 
farmers. I repeat the only way to cur- 
tail that kind of activity, if we do not 
like it, is to vote for the amendment 
and establish some control over it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, on my time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under what pro- 
gram were those payments made? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Under 
the feed grain program the same one 
we are now considering. The informa- 
tion was furnished by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. These are payments in 
kind made under the Kennedy-Freeman 
feed grains program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. For what year? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. For 
the previous calendar year, 1962. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, may I ask the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana how he can justify 
these payments? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I will explain this 
in a moment, in the meantime I will let 
the Senator from Ohio do that now, if 
he wishes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The only way I could 
justify it would be to cast aside all my 
thinking power and adopt a twisted 
udgment that this practice could be jus- 

ified. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I remind the Sena- 
tor that this is not a mandatory pro- 
gram; it is a voluntary program. The 
program was adopted in order to reduce 
our surpluses. Whether we reduce sur- 
pluses through the small farmer or the 
larger farmer does not make any differ- 
ence. The idea was to reduce surpluses. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am a little chinche“ about the 
time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This is out of my 
time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not 
mean to be narrow about it, but with the 
limitation, and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana having 30 minutes, I am willing to 
have the time divided up somewhat. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one question, be- 
fore he gets into his learned address? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. Iam not sure 
the address will be learned, but I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I have just done a 
little calculating. The way I see the 
figure of $2,500, which would be the limi- 
tation of the payment in kind, which is 
the bonus payment, the amendment 
would permit payment in kind to the 
fullest extent to the growers of the 
country on production from 210 acres, at 
the smallest, if 18 cents is the amount 
used, up to 400 acres, at the largest, if 
only 10 cents is used, Those are the two 
figures I have heard used within the 
planning of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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I ask the distinguished Senator if that 
does not mean that all the small farmers, 
plus many of the middle-sized farmers, 
would be completely protected in the 
matter, and would be able to derive the 
whole largess from the Government; 
and that the only people adversely af- 
fected by his amendment would be those 
with large acreage beyond the figures 
I have indicated. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is no 
question in my mind that the Senator 
from Florida is substantially correct. 
I think both of us would have to sit down 
with sharp pencils to be able to deter- 
mine the exact amount of the payments. 
The figure would be somewhere between 
220 acres and 400 or 500 acres, depending 
on the amount, which would encompass 
all of the sound, realistic small farms in 
this country. This amendment would 
protect them. It would reach the uncon- 
scionable payments which the Senator 
from Delaware has pointed out. The 
Senator from Florida is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for a further question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
those whose hearts have been bleeding 
for the small farmers of the Nation have 
an opportunity to strike a blow for their 
special protection and against the mulct- 
ing of the Government by means of 
bonus payments to larger farmers? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Indeed, that 
is the point; but it raises the question 
whether the tears which are sometimes 
shed for the small farmer are crocodile 
tears or genuine tears. We have tried 
to ascertain that. 

This proposal was presented before the 
committee. It was promptly and speed- 
ily voted down and thrown out the 
window. But the Senator from Dela- 
ware, more eloquently and more con- 
cisely and with greater impact that I 
could bring to bear, has pointed out 
clearly what applies to many of the other 
amendments, and that is the absolute 
necessity which I think confronted the 
Agriculture Committee of the Senate to 
look at this bill and correct the inequities 
in it before it was brought so ruthlessly 
to the floor of the Senate, under orders, 
“Don't amend it under any circum- 
stances. We want to use it as a political 
whip for the wheat referendum.” 

This proposal points out the silliness of 
the bill, This amendment should have 
received very careful consideration, along 
with other amendments, but the orders 
came from on high, or higher than that— 
I do not know where they came from. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Ex cathedra. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. “No changes. 
No amendments. We have to have it as 
a referendum vote lever by the 21st day 
of this month.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Ohioans have come to 
me and told me that they were remorse- 
ful because they were taking money 
from the Government under this agri- 
cultural support program. A banker 
has to take it, because his stockholders 
might say, “You are not fulfilling your 
duty unless you take it.” They ask me, 
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“How do you support a program of that 
kind?” and there I stand, defenseless, 
unable to give answer—and I stand de- 
fenseless because there are too few will- 
ing to assert themselves against a pro- 
gram that cannot be supported by 
reason. 

The only way one can adopt it is to 
cast his reason aside and say he will dip 
the ladle into the Federal Treasury and 
distribute the money imprudently and 
criminally. 

Mr. President, I shall support this 
amendment. I cannot vote for the bill. 
It is an affront to the intelligence of 
every American citizen. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Ohio. He has touched on 
one of the main elements involved in this 
amendment. 

Again I point out, not only to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, who realizes it fully, I 
am sure, but to other Members of the 
Senate, that it is a tragedy that so few 
Senators are present. Senators will 
come to the Chamber shortly and cast 
their votes on an important portion of 
the feed grain bill that affects agricul- 
ture so greatly. I venture to say, with 
all respect to Members of the Senate, 
that many of them will not know what is 
involved in the amendment when they 
vote “nay” on it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, that will happen be- 
cause ex cathedra the order has come 
as to what shall be done. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
how much time have I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa has 11 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. For the pur- 
pose of creating a group of listeners for 
the chairman of the committee, if he 
has anything to say, I shall be glad to 
suggest the absence of a quorum in order 
to notify Members of the Senate. Then 
I hope to have the order for the quorum 
call rescinded soon after it starts. There 
are too few Members of the Senate on 
the floor at this time for the Member- 
ship to get an idea of what is going on. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and then with- 
draw it after the bells are rung? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is what 
I had in mind. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
bells having rung and Senators being 
on their way over, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. At this time 
I shall reserve the remainder of my 
time. I do not care to pursue the sub- 
ject further at the moment. I assume 
the opposition to the amendment may 
wish to make some comments. I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I presume, then, 
that the Senator is willing for me to talk 
to an elmost empty Chamber. That is 
all right with me. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Sena- 
tor will yield, I thought I was doing him 
a favor by asking that there be a quo- 
rum call, so that he would have some 
listeners. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe that most 
of the Senators present, as well as many 
Senators who are not present, ur.der- 
stand the program very well. Every 
facet of it has been debated. My good 
friend from Iowa and my good friend 
from Ohio become “all steamed up” 
about the program. Neither has sup- 
ported the feed grain program. They 
are in the same corner that they have 
been in since the program was put on the 
statute books. It is my considered judg- 
ment—and I may be in error—that in 
my opening remarks I made a fairly 
good case for an extension of the pro- 
gram. It was shown that without ques- 
tion, in my judgment, there has been 
a gradual decrease in the huge surpluses 
that have been accumulating over the 
years. 

I should like now to address myself 
for a few minutes to the pending amend- 
ment. The purpose of the bill before 
us is to decrease surpluses. Whether the 
decrease comes through the big grower 
or the small grower makes no difference 
to us. The idea is to decrease the sur- 
pluses of corn and other feed grains, so 
that supplies can be brought into line 
with our requirements. The problem is 
that simple. 

If, by the proposed amendment, we 
should curtail payments to the large 
farmers, who by diverting their acres 
make a dent in the surplus production, 
we would not get anywhere. We could 
not have gotten the 25 million acres that 
we had last year and the year before in 
our effort to reach our goal of reducing 
the surpluses. 

I admit that in the past we have made 
large payments. Efforts were made by 
the committee on two or three occasions 
to establish limits. However, I go back 
to the proposition that the program is a 
voluntary program and its purpose is to 
reduce surpluses. We can better do that, 
in my opinion, by working through all 
farmers, both large and small. If we 
applied a limitation it would make more 
difficult, if not impossible, the reaching 
of our goal. 

I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. I am ready to vote on it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Louisiana, the chair- 
man of the committee, said that I had 
not supported the program. That is 
very true. I have not supported it. I 
have not supported a program that re- 
quires airports not to plant agricultural 
products on land reserved for airstrips. 
I have not voted for a program that re- 
wards corporations which have no in- 
tention basically of using land for agri- 
cultural purposes, to refrain from doing 
what they do not intend to do. 

I am trying to support a proposal that 
will pay the small family farmer. As has 
been pointed out by the Senator from 
Florida, under the program which is at 
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least alleged by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the limitation would take care 
of the family size farm without any 
trouble. It would preclude the corporate 
operator. It would preclude the munici- 
pality. As the Senator from Delaware 
has pointed out, it would preclude peni- 
tentlaries from collecting these pay- 
ments. He has very properly pointed out 
the difficulty of putting a penitentiary 
mo a penitentiary for not obeying the 
W. 


The amendment would take care of the 
family size farm, depending on the 
amount of the payment, from a corner of 
a section to 400 or 500 acres. That 
would encompass practically all of 
the so-called family size farms in the 
United States. I believe it would be a 
reasonably fair statement to say that 
that would encompass all the family 
size farms of the United States. There 
could be some exceptions, I suppose. A 
man with a ranch who had a thousand 
acres of jackrabbit land which did not 
take more than one person to operate 
could be an exception. There might 
be one or two exceptions like that. 
However, it would take care of the fam- 
ily size farm, and it would exclude a 
great many of the abuses that have been 
pointed out. The most important thing 
in connection with the procedure now 
being followed is that it is a manifest 
injustice and a manifest weakness in 
the law. It is something that should 
have been considered by the committee. 
Instead, it was ruthlessly overridden by 
the committee. 

It is another one of the corrective 
steps that should have been taken. 
However, the orders came down to put 
no amendments on the bill and to con- 
sider none, and to vote the bill out of 
committee without amendments, and to 
reject amendments on the floor of the 
Senate. Those were the orders. That 
is the course of action that is being 
followed today on the bill and was fol- 
lowed yesterday and will be followed 
tomorrow and the next day and in the 
days to follow. 

In my judgement, the merits are not 
so controlling as the political orders that 
have come down. 

I say that the amendment has been 
very clearly demonstrated to be one that 
should have been considered in commit- 
tee, so that these injustices and inequi- 
ties could have been corrected, as they 
should have been corrected. That was 
not the case. However, it is not too late 
to correct them. They could be cor- 
rected on the floor of the Senate by re- 
sponsible Senators casting responsible 
votes. The fantastic and amusing sit- 
uations—although amusing, they are 
nevertheless serious—which have been 
pointed out by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, can be corrected. If we correct 
them, we will avoid passing legislation 
that will contain provisions permitting 
the abuse of a program designed to help 
the farmer of America, rather than to 
help, as it does in many cases, corpora- 
tions and groups that are not basically 
involved in farming, but who happen to 
have land that could lend itself to farm- 
ing, even though they never intended to 
use it for farming. The result is they 
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get paid for not doing what they never 
intended to do in the first place. 

I am not under any illusion on this 
question. I know what the program is. 
I know what the pattern is and what it 
has been. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I heard the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
say that the purpose of the program is 
to reduce surpluses. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Iowa a question about the 
tables he placed in the Recorp on last 
Tuesday, at pages 8467-8468. There are 
two tables. One is entitled “Items as of 
March 31.” The other is entitled “Items 
in Price-Support Inventory of CCC as 
of March 31.” Which of those two tables 
would be the one pertinent to point out 
a reduction in inventory or a failure to 
reduce inventory? They seem to be 
identical lists. In arguing whether sur- 
pluses are being reduced under this pro- 
gram, which table would the Senator 
refer to? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I would refer 
to the bottom table. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The bottom table 
does not indicate to me that there has 
been any substantial reduction under 
this program. Therefore, I cannot buy 
the argument of the chairman of the 
committee that this program is so vi- 
tally needed. It is true that there are 
some reductions, but they are exceed- 
ingly small reductions compared with 
the cost with which the taxpayers are 
confronted in paying for the program. 

I am intrigued by one figure 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Sena- 
tor will refer to the top table, the one 
entitled “Items as of March 31,” he will 
see that in 1962 there were 851,795,530 
bushels of corn on hand, having a value 
of $953,711,669. 

In 1963, as of March 31, going to the 
left-hand column, the Senator will find 
that the amount of corn on hand had 
increased by 56 million bushels, to 907 
million, with a corresponding increase in 
value, in 1963, to $1,020,795,000. That 
shows that there has been an increase. 

The same is true with respect to soy- 
beans. Also, the amount of butter in 
storage has greatly increased under this 
program. 

I point out something else to the Sen- 
ator: Corn has been selling at $1 or less 
on the open market under this program. 
Of course, that has been by deliberate 
design, testified to by the Secretary, to 
keep the price low, in the knowledge that 
cheap feed grain means cheap livestock. 
We have had the lowest feed prices for 
cattle this spring that we have had for 
many years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allotted to the Senator from Iowa 
ir the amendment has expired. 

ELLENDER. Mr, President, I 
yield ‘back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
may I ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee to explain to some of us, at least, who 
do not understand this subject so well, 
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why the program, according to this table, 
does not seem to be working? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the Senator re- 
ferring to the Farm Bureau program? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
must call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that the Senate is operating 
under a time limitation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I refer the Senator 
from Arizona to page 8303 of the RECORD 
of Monday, May 13, 1963. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Louisiana, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, may 
have 1 minute allotted to him in which 
to answer the query of the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am reading 
from the Recorp a bulletin of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, recently re- 
leased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Louisiana is 
recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. ELLENDER,. I suggest that the 
Senator from Arizona refer to page 8303 
of the Recorp of last Monday. He will 
find there a table indicating that pro- 
duction in 1954 was 114.1 million tons. 
That production continued to increase, 
until 1960, to 155.6 million tons. In the 
first year of the program, production 
dropped 15 million tons. The next year 
it dropped 12 ½ million tons. 

Then, if the Senator will look at the 
column entitled “Carryover,” he will 
notice that in 1954 the carryover was 
31.7 million tons. By 1961, before the 
first program became effective, the carry- 
over had increased to 84.7 million tons. 
In the year after the program, produc- 
tion had decreased from 84.7 million tons 
to 71.8 million tons. In 1963, production 
will drop to 61 million tons, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
may I be permitted to ask one more 
question, so that I may have an oppor- 
tunity to study this situation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Louisiana may be granted an addi- 
tional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Louisiana had a 
considerable amount of time which he 
yielded back. I ask unanimous consent 
that he be allowed to recapture the re- 
mainder of the time originally allotted, 
so that he may answer questions. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall not need all 
of that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to set the record 
straight. Did the Senator from Iowa 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Louisiana might reclaim the re- 
mainder of this time? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Louisiana ought to be yielded back 
the remainder of the time he had under 
his control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
prerogative of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana to decide whether he wishes to do 
that or not. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If he does not 
wish to do so, that is all right; but if 
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it is agreeable to the Senator, I ask 
unanimous consent that he be permitted 
to reclaim the remainder of the time he 
has yielded back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to permitting the Senator from 
Louisiana to reclaim the remainder of 
the time he had yielded back, if he de- 
sires to reclaim it? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana restate 
the number of the page to which he 
referred? 

Mr, ELLENDER. It is page 8303 of the 
Recorp of Monday, May 13, 1963. The 
Senator will notice that the table applies 
to the production, utilization, and carry- 
over of all feed grains from the year 
1954 through 1962. 

The table to which the Senator from 
Arizona refers applies to all surpluses. 
We are dealing today with surplus feed 
grains. That is why I placed in the 
Record a table which dealt solely with 
feed grains. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I appreciate that; 
but is the table which the Senator placed 
in the Recorp on Monday a compilation 
of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It was prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was prepared by 
the committee economist from records 
of the Department of Agriculture; that is 
correct, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The table to 
which I am referring, which was placed 
in the Record by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, HICKENLOOPER] on Tuesday last, 
was prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Looking only at the grain section, I 
would not say that those figures exactly 
coincide with the figures in the table 
placed in the Recorp on Monday by the 
Senator from Louisiana. That is why the 
question arose in my mind. AsI examine 
some of the figures, I find rather siza- 
ble increases in the surplus. I look at 
other figures and find small decreases. I 
have not totaled them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The reason is that 
one table contains figures prepared as of 
March 31; the other has figures based 
on a projection to October 1 of this year. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is as of 
October 1? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; 
available figure. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana recall, for exam- 
ple, the figure for soybeans in his table? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Soybeans are not 
included in this table. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Then let us con- 
sider another one as to which there is a 
discrepancy. How about corn? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. If the 
Senator from Arizona will refer to page 
8304 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
Monday, he will notice that the produc- 
tion of corn in 1954 was 2,708 million 
bushels. That production increased 
until 1960, when it was 3,908 million 
bushels. In 1961, the first year of the 
program, it decreased from 3,908 mil- 
lion bushels to 3,626 million bushels. 


the latest 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield at 
this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Rrsicorr in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. However, in 1963 
it increased again, according to the Sen- 
ator’s table. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The year 1963 was 
@ program year; and there was not an 
increase. The other figure was for a 
period without the program. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; Iam reading after the words “with 
programs”, and the figure is 3,800 mil- 
lion; and the figure for the period with- 
out the program is 4,430 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In 1960, the year 
before the program, it was 3.9 billion 
bushels. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And for 1962 the 
production was 3.6 billion bushels. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. And for 1963, the 
table gives 3.8. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But that is only an 
estimate; we do not know exactly what 
the production will be this year. As a 
matter of fact, the corn is now in the 
process of growing. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana state what his figures 
show in regard to grain sorghums, be- 
cause the table prepared by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shows, for 
grain sorghums, a rather sizable in- 
crease. What do the Senator’s figures 
show? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In 1954 the produc- 
tion of sorghums was 236 million bushels; 
in 1960, 630 million bushels. The Sena- 
tor will note that there was a gradual 
increase until 1960. In 1961, the first 
year of the program, it decreased from 
630 million bushels to 480 million bushels. 
In 1962 it decreased to 509 million bush- 
els, which was the actual production— 
from 630 million bushels when we had 
no program. 

The estimated production for 1963 is 
565 million bushels, in contrast to pro- 
duction of 630 million bushels during the 
last year of no program. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana give a comparison, from 
his chart, for grain sorghums, between 
the years 1960 and 1962, actual, on the 
carryovers and the inventories? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. In 1960, 
the carryover was 762 million bushels. 
In 1961 it was reduced to 661 million 
bushels; in 1962, 625 million bushels; and 
the estimate for 1963 is that it will be 
675 million bushels. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Are those the ac- 
tual inventories carried in Government 
storage? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, that is the total 
carryover at the end of the marketing 
year, which is October 1. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Can the Senator 
from Louisiana tell me about the sit- 
uation of the inventories of grain sor- 
ghums contained in Government storage? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have just given 
that information to the Senator. 

Crx——556 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Louisiana gave me the figures on 
the production and the carryover. 

Mr. ER. Well, I do not have 
the other figure here at the moment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
the figures, and I think they give the 
key to the entire problem: 

On January 31, 1961, we had 311,168,- 
443 hundredweight of grain sorghum in 
Government storage. It was in 1961 
that they started this feed-grains pro- 
gram, and they have since paid out sev- 
eral million dollars to curtail production. 
Yet, as of March 31, 1963, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation reports that its 
inventories of grain sorghum—after it 
had paid all that money—were 512,- 
451,000 bushels. It should be noted that 
they now count this commodity in bush- 
els. We now have over a half billion 
dollars invested in grain sorghum which 
is stored in Government warehouses. 

This program has not reduced sur- 
pluses as claimed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the chair- 
man of the committee agree with those 
figures? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Any figures shown 
in the Record are from the Department 
of Agriculture, and all of them are cor- 
rect. I respectfully refer the Speaker to 
these tables, and I ask him to take into 
consideration the fact they were calcu- 
lated as of different dates. The inven- 
tory and price-support loan figures 
change daily as well as monthly. The 
Department publishes the monthly fig- 
ures regularly. The figures I have 
quoted are as of the end of the marketing 
year for corn and sorghums, which hap- 
pens to be October 1. The Senator's 
figures are as of March 31, an entirely 


different date, and they should be 
different. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 


President, will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield again to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. These 
figures which I am using are all obtained 
from the Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ido not know about 
that. I am referring now to the figures 
which appear on page 8467 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am not trying to delay, and I am not at 
all knowledgeable about this matter. 
However, we are asked to vote for the 
authorization of the appropriation of a 
great deal of money; and the Senator 
from Louisiana has stated that this pro- 
gram has reduced the surpluses. I am 
rather confused because one set of fig- 
ures, as compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture, shows that the program has 
not reduced these surpluses; but under 
the figures used by the Senator from 
Louisiana, he says the program has re- 
duced the surpluses. However, the fig- 
ures he is using were not compiled by 
the Department of Agriculture; they 
were compiled by an economist. On the 
other hand, the distinguished Senator 
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from Delaware [Mr. WIIIAMS]I has of- 
fered figures from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Frankly, all this causes me to have 
some doubt as to whether the program 
has been working. I merely asked the 
distinguished chairman of the committee 
whether he agrees with the figures sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Delaware in 
regard to storage in Government ware- 
houses. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know about 
the Senator's interpretation; but the fig- 
ures I placed in the Recorp are from the 
Department of Agriculture, and have 
been put together by our economist; and 
they are genuine figures, and they are 
the same as those appearing on page 
8467 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield again to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The fig- 
ures I am quoting are from the report 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation as 
furnished to the Congress, I have here 
on my desk copies of the reports, and 
I am reading from page 28 of the report. 
This shows that the Government’s in- 
ventory of grain sorghum as of March 
31 of this year, was 512,451,000 bushels, 
The reports also show that on January 
31, 1961, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration had 311 million hundredweight on 
hand; on January 31, 1962, that amount 
had increased to 328 million hundred- 
weight; on January 31, 1963, the inven- 
tory was 543 million bushels. On March 
31, 1963, it was 512 million bushels. 

On January 31, 1963, we still had an 
investment of over $575 million in grain 
sorghum that was stored in Government 
warehouses. 

A great deal of the hullabaloo which 
has been raised and a great many of 
the boasts which have been made about 
reducing the inventories of Government 
storage have been based on a little fancy 
New Frontier bookkeeping. 

I cite one example: On January 31, 
1961, when this administration took over, 
we had 1,115,482,882 bushels of wheat in 
Government warehouses. 

That was carried on the books of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as of that 
date at a valuation of $2,903 million. On 
January 31, 1963, a comparable date, 
1,035,801,000 bushels of wheat were on 
hand, representing a reduction in inven- 
tories, of wheat of only about 80 million 
bushels, but the cost value was reduced 
to $2,016 million. The cost value on 
wheat in Government storage was re- 
duced by around $900 million on a reduc- 
tion of only 80 million bushels. They 
readjusted the value as carried on the 
books, and by so doing they said, “Look 
how we have reduced our inventories.” 

The actual bushel inventories were 
reduced but very little. There was a 
reduction of about 80 million bushels of 
wheat, but the value was decreased by 
$900 million. They are not presenting 
an accurate picture to the public. 

This program has not been the success 
which they claim it to be. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks the statistics taken from 
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the Commodity Credit Corporation re- 
ports as of January 31, 1961, January 31, 
1962, January 31, 1963, and also 
March 31, 1963, showing the inventories 
of corn, wheat, cotton, and grain sor- 
ghum, along with the cost valuation for 
those inventories as carried on the books 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

There being no objection, the statistics 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVENTORIES AND COST VALUES AS REPORTED BY 
THE COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
CORN 

January 31, 1961: 1,465,241,760 bushels; 
cost value, $2,438,901,523.84. 

January 31, 1962: 1,307,084,249 bushels; 
cost value, $1,624,943,239.33. 

January 31, 1963: 987,136,997 bushels; cost 
value, $1,148,076,130.64. 

March 31, 1963: 748,116,255 bushels; cost 
value, $881,490,536.29. 

WHEAT 

January 31, 1961: 1,115,482,882 bushels; 
cost value, $2,903,333,722.48. 

January 31, 1962: 1,108,896,598 bushels; 
cost value, $2,191,089,211.97. 

January 31, 1963: 1,035,801,588 bushels; 
cost value, $2,016,161,189.01. 

March 31, 1963: 1,010,410,225 bushels; cost 
value, $1,966,480,807.03. 

COTTON 

January 31, 1961: 4,817,871 bales; 
value, $806,043 ,594.06, 

January 31, 1962: 
value, $245,281,182.69. 

January 31, 1963: 
value, $809,815,725.56, 

March 31, 1963: 4,684,086 bales; cost value, 
$809,720,414.11. 

GRAIN SORGHUM 

January 31, 1961: 311,168,443 hundred- 
weight; cost value $863,489,732.11. 

January 31, 1962: 328,710,351 hundred- 
weight; cost value $624,621,329.36. 

January 31, 1963: 543,172,505 bushels; cost 
value, $575,561,311.97. 

March 31, 1963: 512,451,202 bushels; cost 
value, $540,680,599.27. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not have the 
floor. I thank my friend from Louisi- 
ana for his explanation. I merely com- 
ment that there is confusion in the REC- 
ORD. I must lean toward the figures of 
the Department of Agriculture. If they 
are correct—and we must presume them 
to be—I cannot agree that the program 
has been successful. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out to my good friend 
from Arizona that it depends on the 
month of the year that is used. The 
table to which the Senator from Dela- 
ware referred related to January of last 
year and of March of this year. There 
was a decrease of 197,556,685 bushels of 
feed grains from March of 1962 to March 
of 1963. The table that I have intro- 
duced in the Recorp is as of October 1, 
which marks the end of the crop year 
for the commodities. Each crop has a 
different year. If we are considering 
corn and other feed grains, I believe the 
month I have indicated, that is, Octo- 
ber 1, ought to be taken because at this 
time the new crop begins to come, and 
the figures I have indicated are shown as 
of that date. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, although the Senate is 
operating under limited time I ask 
unanimous consent to correct an over- 
sight on my part, and ask that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER] may be recognized to make a 
unanimous-consent request at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Montana, the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the figures relating to Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, and December 31, 1962, 
appearing in the table on page 8713 of 
yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD relat- 
ing to the soybean inventory be printed 
in the REcorp at the conclusion of the re- 
marks by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] during the colloquy on the 
previous amendment, along with my 
comment that I believe these inventories 
should also be taken into account, along 
with the other figures discussed, in order 
to get a complete picture of the inven- 
tory record of crops as a result of the 
feed grain laws which have been on the 
books for the past 3 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Soybeans in inventory of CCC 
Dec. 31, 1960: 


Quantity (bushels) -........ 4, 492, 485 

Wande 8 $10, 600, 637 
Dec. 31, 1962: 

Quantity (bushels)... ~--~- 36, 710, 649 

CE ee ee E $87, 433, 158 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], and the Senator from Georgia 
Mr. Russet.) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusseLL] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Colo- 
rado would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon] is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CASE], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLoTT] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Colo- 
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rado would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Utah would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Provuty] is paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—36 yeas, 
57 nays, as follows: 


No. 82 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 
Aiken Douglas Miller 
Beall Fong Morton 
Bennett Goldwater Pearson 
Boggs Hickenlooper Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Holland Robertson 
Carlson Hruska Saltonstall 
Cooper Javits Scott 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Curtis Keating mith 
Dirksen Kuchel Thurmond 
Dodd Lausche Tower 
Dominick Mechem Williams, Del. 
NAYS—57 
Anderson Hill Monroney 
Bartlett Humphrey Morse 
Bayh Inouye Mundt 
Bible Jackson Muskie 
Brewster Johnston Nelson 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va. Kefauver Pastore 
Chur Kennedy Pell 
Clark Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Eastland Long, La Randolph 
Edmondson Magnuson Smathers 
Ellender Mansfield Sparkman 
Engle McCarthy Stennis 
Ervin McClellan Symington 
Gore McGee Talmadge 
Gruening McGovern Williams, N.J. 
t McIntyre Yarborough 
Hartke McNamara Young, N. Dak 
Hayden Metcalf Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—7 
Allott Fulbright Russell 
Cannon Moss 
Case Prouty 


So Mr. HICKENLOOPER’s amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
may I have the attention of the majority 
leader and of the chairman of the com- 
mittee? 

Upon request, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] may be joined as a cosponsor 
of the amendment which has just been 
voted upon, because of his prior interest 
in this matter and his desire to be listed 
as & cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendment No. 79 and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
beginning with line 25, it is proposed 0 
strike out all down through the period 
in line 2, page 7, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “and 1965 crops 
shall be the five-year period 1956-1960.“ 
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On page 7, line 22, it is proposed to 
strike out “1959 and 1960” and to insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “1956 
through 1960”. 

On page, 10, line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out “1959 and 1960” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “1956 through 1960”. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on this 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the amendment which has been called up 
and which is before the Senate is an 
amendment on a subject matter which 
has been discussed considerably, but 
which was refused consideration, as a 
practical matter, in connection with this 
bill. 

Actually, it is an amendment which 
proposes to protect the farmer who has 
engaged in good land management prac- 
tices, in good conservation programs, over 
the years, for the preservation of his 
soil, and who has not increased his crop 
supported acreage in order to enlarge 
his acreage for further programs. 

The farmer who over a period of time 
has engaged in rotation practices, in pest 
control development, and in many other 
kinds of soil conservation methods for 
the preservation of his farm, so often 
finds himself penalized when it comes to 
the allocation of allotments for price 
supported commodities. 

It seems to me that the 1961, 1962, and 
1963 feed grain programs actually re- 
warded farmers who overplanted their 
feed grain acreages during 1959 and 1960, 
to the detriment of those farmers who, 
through conservation and other means, 
planted less than they would have 
planted in the years 1959 and 1960, had 
they been able to anticipate what was go- 
ing to happen. 

The present bill, and specifically the 
language on page 6 of the bill, enlarges 
the base period to 4 years, but it does so 
by including the years 1961 and 1962 with 
respect to the 1964 crop year, and in- 
cludes the years 1962 and 1963 for the 
1965 crop year. 

The trouble is that the sliding scale 
will lead farmers who believe that their 
future acreage allotments will be based 
on whatever feed grain acreage and pro- 
duction they can achieve during those 
years to a further incentive for over- 
planting and overproduction, and will 
contribute to the surplus. 

The amendment which I propose, I 
believe, goes a substantial way toward 
the correction of this unrealistic base 
period, because it provides a stable base 
period of 5 years, the years 1956 through 
1960. 

One of the difficulties with providing 
a base year so recently before the crop 
of 1964 is that many farms were on re- 
duced acreage during the contemplated 
base year, and they are at a disadvantage 
as compared with farmers who had 
established a larger base acreage year 
before and took advantage of it. 

A great many farmers have suffered 
severe cuts in their acreage simply be- 
cause they had in past years, and dur- 
ing the base period theretofore, been en- 
gaged in rotation procedures and good 
land management practices. They were 
actually penalized, whereas others who 
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had during the base period theretofore 
planted their farms to death, planted 
them all in corn, for example, had ac- 
quired a tremendous base through prac- 
tices which many farmers would con- 
sider not to be good land management 
practices, 

Many farmers feel very keenly that 
this procedure puts a conservation- 
minded farmer at a distinct disadvan- 
tage. 

All this amendment does is apply what 
I believe to be a realistic base period, 
which is not affected by a base period 
which includes only the years in which 
the reduction program in the so-called 
emergency feed program applied. The 
proposal applies to the base period of the 
years 1956 through 1960. It provides a 
long enough period of time so that rota- 
tion can have an effect on the average 
production of those farmers during that 
period of time, which one could call a 
normal period of time, rather than a 
controlled period of time. Whether one 
calls the control voluntary or otherwise, 
the fact is that it was a controlled period 
of time. 

The good farming habits of many 
farmers are adversely affected by this 
unusual and unrealistic period which is 
attempted to be applied as the base 
measurement period for the determina- 
tion of acreage for this program during 
1964. 

As I said a moment ago in connection 
with a previous amendment which was 
voted down, this is another illustration 
of a serious portion of this feed grain 
program which should have been given 
careful consideration by the Agriculture 
Committee. It was not. The commit- 
tee followed the pattern, by a majority 
vote, which was followed a short time 
ago—no amendments, regardless of their 
merits. 

It is still not too late to correct this 
situation. The bill before us does not 
apply until 1964. It does not apply to 
this year’s crop. But it is a bill that will 
vitally affect the feed grain areas in 
1964, and perhaps in 1965; and the bill 
should be corrected. 

I said yesterday on the floor that in 
over 18 years’ service on the Agriculture 
Committee this is the first time I ever 
saw a major agriculture bill come from 
the House that was not set down for 
preparation and hearings by the Senate, 
hearings to be held either by a subcom- 
mittee or otherwise, at which the terms 
of the legislation could be considered 
carefully. I have never before seen a 
major agricultural bill come over to the 
Senate from the House that was not 
amended in several substantial details 
to correct manifest shortcomings with 
respect to various sections and areas. 

Not so this bill. Not so this time. 
That is not the case. What we are trying 
to do is to point out some shortcomings 
in the bill which we hope the Senate will 
correct before it is too late. This is one 
of them. 

Conservation programs are in effect on 
which we are spending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in this country every 
year. We advocate to the farmers a pro- 
gram of conserving the soil, of planting 
their crops by using good land practices, 
of terracing and contouring, of fertiliz- 
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ing, and pasture control. We spend hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars urging farm- 
ers to do all this. Then the proponents 
come to the Senate with a feed grain bill 
which penalizes the farmer who follows 
these practices, even though we are 
spending all this money in our local con- 
servation districts and State conserva- 
tion districts and eyen in our national 
program. 

What we suggest is a realistic base on 
which to measure the basis for sup- 
ported products. It is realistic. Al- 
though it may in certain isolated in- 
stances have an adverse effect on a few 
farmers, nevertheless it extends back far 
enough to provide enough turnover dur- 
ing the 5-year period, so that it will aver- 
age out in the main. In that way the 
good farmer will not be penalized, and 
the growing of price-supported crops will 
not be restricted unduly, if the bill is 
passed. 

The so-called sliding scale, in which 
we move up 2 years or 3 years, or what- 
ever the period is which is the base pe- 
riod upon which the next year’s alloca- 
tion is based, has one manifest weakness, 
and that is that every year the farmer 
who has to look to his economics—and 
they are becoming worse and worse in- 
stead of better and better—and to his 
right to plant the acres that he can put 
in various crops each year, will plant to 
the very limit, because each year the 
yardstick period, that base period, moves 
up behind him. In 1963, it was 1962 and 
1961, and so on. In 1964, it will be 1963 
and 1962, and so on. 

If he does not plant up to his limit 
each year, his base slips down. There- 
fore his average goes down, and next year 
he is reduced in acreage by that much, 
because his average in the base period 
has gone down. 

This presents a very serious compli- 
cation. It is one of the things that our 
committee should have studied. 

I do not say that the base period of 
1956 through 1960 is necessarily the best 
period. It is infinitely better as a base 
period than the one that is proposed to 
be used in the bill. It is a constructive 
base period. It is realistic. I believe the 
committee should have studied it. It 
should have taken some thorough sta- 
88 evidence on it, and corrected the 

ill. 

Instead, we had to take the bill in 
committee exactly as it came to us from 
the House. No amendments were per- 
mitted to be added. No amendments 
were voted on. 

This is another one of the amendments 
in terms and conditions of the bill that 
should have been looked into and cor- 
rected. I hope we are not beginning to 
follow a philosophy of rewarding the in- 
efficient and penalizing the efficient. 
The amendment would give the efficient 
farmer an opportunity for an equal 
“shake” with respect to the base period. 
It would permit the farmer who has en- 
gaged in good land practices, who has 
engaged in conservation practices, an 
equal chance at acreage allotments and 
acreage participation under this pro- 
gram. 

Under the terms of the bill as now 
written, the farmer who gained his ad- 
vantage by overplanting, and got a far 
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bigger base than the farmer who used 
conservation practices and got a good 
deal lower base period, would have an 
advantage. The farmer who overplant- 
ed and, in many cases, gained an unfair 
basis, will retain it, and the good farmer 
will still be penalized. The man who 
overplanted, of course, may be a good 
farmer so far as crops are concerned. 
However, I am speaking of a good farm- 
er, as a farmer who uses good land and 
soil conservation practices in agricul- 
ture. Our amendment is simply an at- 
tempt to equalize opportunities between 
these two farmers. 

The base period of 1956 through 1960 
would be a good base period. It would 
not hurt anyone from the standpoint of 
equity. It would give the farmer who 
had been conscientious in following 
good practices of conservation, soil and 
otherwise, a reasonably fair and equi- 
table opportunity to get at least as good 
treatment in the allocation of his acre- 
age and participation in the program as 
the man who had built up an extraordi- 
narily big base acreage because of over- 
planting in years gone by. 

Mr. President, I am under no particu- 
lar delusion about how the vote will go 
on the amendment; neither am I under 
any particular delusion about the merits 
of the amendment. The amendment has 
great merit. Again I say it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Senate to make cor- 
rections where corrections are needed, 
and to give consideration where con- 
sideration is needed. I do not believe it 
is good practice to ruthlessly vote down 
necessary, proper, good, and corrective 
amendments to proposed legislation in 
order to pass the bill under consideration 
by a certain date, so that it can be used 
as a lever to lobby on a vote that the 
administration favors. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ER. Mr. President, all I 
can say to my good friend from Iowa is 
that he had an opportunity to make the 
changes he proposes when the program 
first went into effect. The program has 
been on the statute books since 1961. It 
has been there for 1962 and 1963, and 
now we are beginning on an extension of 
the program for 1964 and 1965. Yet at 
this late date he states that this or that 
ought to be done. 

When 1959 and 1960 were selected 
there was no acreage reserve program. 
At that time farmers were permitted to 
plant whatever they desired. 

I believe that a realistic approach was 
made in 1961 when the selection was 
made. The 1959 and 1960 figures per- 
tain to an established acreage base. I 
see no importance in extending the base 
back 4 or 5 years, or even 3 years, as 
the Senator desires to do. Think of the 
time that would be required to go back 
to each farmer in the Nation who pro- 
duces corn and other feed grains, to de- 
termine what his base acres were in 1956, 
1957, and up through the period to which 
the Senator from Iowa refers. That 
would require an exceedingly large 
amount of time and be very costly. 

What we have sought to do is to take 
a base period in which, as I repeat, there 
were no diversion programs, when 
farmers could plant all they desired. In 
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regard to production, I think it is natural 
for us to take the most recent years. 
That is exactly what the committee did 
when the bill was first enacted. Itisa 
realistic approach. 

Furthermore, this program is only for 
2 years. I do not see anything in the 
Senator’s amendment that would add to 
the conservation features to which he 
refers. There is nothing specific about 
that in the amendment. He would 
merely take this period of time for his- 
torical purposes and would add to that 
the production. To take the years 1959, 
1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963, is, I think, a 
better way to proceed for 1964 and 1965. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I know the 
Senator wishes to be practical. I 
merely suggest that his recollection is 
slightly faulty when he says that I am 
a Johnny-come-lately with this pro- 
posal. In 1961, when the bill was before 
the Senate, I pointed out the inequities 
that would result to the farmer who had 
been conservation-minded before, as 
against the farmer who had not been 
conservation-minded. I raised that 
point two or three times. This year I 
did not formally present an amendment 
as such to the committee; there was no 
use. I had no desire to delay the report- 
ing of the bill, but the question was dis- 
cussed in committee. I mentioned it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. My proposal 
did not receive sympathetic considera- 
tion. I am bringing it up on the floor. 
However, I am not a Johnny-come-lately 
on this subject, because it has been un- 
der discussion for some time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not recall that 
the Senator from Iowa ever made an 
attempt to place such an amendment on 
the 1961 bill or on the renewal of the 
1961 act in 1962, or when the act was 
renewed for 1963. I think the record 
will bear me out, both in committee and 
before the Senate, that no effort was 
made by the Senator to do what he now 
seeks to do. I see no necessity for mak- 
ing a change at this late date. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If there is no 
necessity for making a change at this 
late date, why change the base period 
in the bill? There seemed to be a neces- 
sity, in the mind of the committee, to 
change the base period at this late date. 
So the committee has already changed 
the base period at this late date. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But that is only 
to have a more realistic base for the 
production. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Indeed; and 
that is exactly what I am trying to do— 
to provide a more realistic base in which 
to allocate acres equitably to farmers 
who over the past years have been 
penalized, in effect, because of the good 
land practices which they followed. 

Let me suggest this: We are being 
asked to adopt a 2-year extension. In 
1961, the extension was only for 1 year. 
It was an emergency 1-year bill. It was 
@ foot in the door then, apparently; and 
that foot is growing bigger and the door 
is opening wider, and Commodity Credit 
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Corporation stocks do not seem to be 
going down. 

The Senator who chuckles should look 
at the record and examine the March 31 
report of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. According to the Government’s 
own figures, the stocks of any number 
of commodities have risen since last 
year. I suggest that the Senator look at 
those figures and then laugh. It is very 
amusing, depending on the way one 
looks at the situation. But that is what 
has happened. 

I am aware of the roadblocks that 
have been thrown up. The orders are to 
vote for no amendments and no changes. 
But I would hope that this body would 
meet its responsibilities; and that where 
changes are indicated and amendments 
are meritorious, we would give them seri- 
ous consideration, and adopt them for 
inclusion in the proposed legislation, 
which I say again is not an emergency 
measure, because it will not become 
effective until the 1964 crop year. 

The only purpose of this mad rush 
toward the passage of the bill is a politi- 
cally motivated purpose connected with 
manipulating the vote by wheat farmers 
next Tuesday. An attempt will be made 
to amalgamate some of the provisions 
in the pending bill and in the wheat 
act in an effort to bamboozle farmers 
into believing that they are getting some- 
thing which they will not be getting. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask my 
colleague about the way in which the 
program is working with respect to 
farmers who did not have a very high 
base for the base years presently being 
used. How would his amendment help 
farmers who have practiced recom- 
mended soil conservation methods to be 
in a somewhat more equitable position? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Very simply 
stated, it would help a farmer who just 
before the base period, or during the 
base period, was engaged in a conserva- 
tion rotation practice, in which he had 
determined that for that year or the 
next year it was for the advantage of 
his soil or his farm to take acreage out 
of corn and put it into other pasture 
crops or other nitrogen producing crops, 
so as to restore his soil, as good practice, 
but who took a cut because he was in a 
base period and had voluntarily reduced 
his corn production, but was caught with 
a low base on support crops. On the 
other hand, the farmer who had kept 
“corning” his land to death—as some 
farmers did; there were instances of 
farmers who had 160 acres, with 155 
acres in corn—during the base period, 
because he was not limited, came in 
with a large historic base. 

When farmers began to cut down their 
acreage under the voluntary programs, 
he came in and received permission to 
join the program with a fantastically 
large base as compared with the farmer 
who had more acreage but who had vol- 
untarily reduced the corn production 
in the base period because of his soil 
conservation program. 

Now the farmer who wants to go back 
and rotate and cut back some of the 
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overproduction which, because of good 
practices, he indulged in, is penalized. 

I go back to the 1956-60 base period, 
which would take in the 5 years of nor- 
mal average operating experience of the 
farmer without restrictive provisions of 
legislation of this kind, so that he would 
get the average of his normal operations. 
I think that would be equitable and fair. 

Mr. MILLER. I, too, think it is equi- 
table and fair. Does it not seem that 
because of the inequity in the present 
base provision, those farmers who might 
otherwise want to come into the pro- 
gram would be deterred from doing so 
because of the penalty under which they 
would operate? The proponents of the 
bill really want to encourage all farmers 
to come into the program. The Sena- 
tor’s amendment ought to be adopted, 
because failure to adopt it will mean 
that the deterrents to those farmers who 
had a low base as a result of limitations 
under the present law will not want to 
come in and will take their chance of 
not coming into the program. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Farmers have 
told me that because their allotment 
had been cut in this kind of situation 
in the past, their base was so small that 
it would not pay them to come into the 
program; therefore, they would stay out 
of it. How extensive that feeling is, I 
do not know. I do not know that there 
are many farmers who have that feeling 
about the situation. Others, who had 
a small base, will go into the program 
anyway. That problem is involved. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have nothing further to say in regard to 
this amendment; and I yield back the 
remainder of the time available to me. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of the time 
available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
remaining time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa, 
numbered 79. On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered; and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

oe legislative clerk called the roll. 

HUMPHREY. I announce that 
inet Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] are absent 
on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon] is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Proutry]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Colo- 
rado would vote “‘yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
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RUSSELL], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HayDEN] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provty] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLoTtr] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Colo- 
rado would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Utah would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Prouty] is paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 58, as follows: 


[ No. 83 Leg.] 
YEAS—31 

Aiken Eastland Miller 
Beall Fong Morton 
Bennett Goldwater Pearson 

Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va Hruska Scott 
Carlson Javits Simpson 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Cotton Keating Tower 
Curtis Kuchel Williams, Del 
Dirksen Lausche 
Dominick Mechem 

NAYS—58 

Anderson Humphrey Mundt 
Bartlett Inouye Muskie 
Bayh Jackson Nelson 
Bible Johnston Neuberger 
Brewster Jordan, N.C. Pastore 
Burdick Kefauver Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy Proxmire 
Ch Long, La. Randolph 
Clark Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Dodd Magnuson Smathers 
Douglas Mansfield Stennis 
Edmondson McCarthy Symington 
Ellender McClellan Talmadge 
Engle McGee Thurmond 
Ervin McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Gore McIntyre Yarboro 
Gruening McNamara Young, N. Dak. 

Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Hartke Monroney 
Holland Morse 

NOT VOTING—11 

Allott Hayden Robertson 
Cannon Hill Russell 
Case Moss Sparkman 
Pulbright Prouty 


So Mr. HIcCKENLOOPER’s amendment 


No. 79 was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
a on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment No, 80 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 10, beginning with “such level” it is 
proposed to strike out all down through 
“crop.” on page 2, line 3, and to insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “90 per 
centum of the average price received by 
farmers during the three calendar years 
immediately preceding the calendar year 
in which the marketing year for such 
crop begins, adjusted to offset the effect 
on such price of any abnormal quanti- 
ties of low-grade corn marketed during 
any such year: Provided, That the level 
of price support for any crop of corn 
shall not be less than 65 per centum of 
the parity price therefor.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for convenience, so that it may 
appear in the Recorp, at this time I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a copy of a letter I re- 
ceived last year from the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, signed by Mr. William F. Woods, 
in response to a request which I made 
April 27, 1962, for information concern- 
ing agricultural production on land 
owned or controlled by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. I should like to have the entire 
reply printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1962. 
To: Hon. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER. 
Attention: Mr. Pavlik. 
From: Natural Resources Division. 
Subject: Public lands in agricultural pro- 
duction, 

Response is made to your request of April 
27, 1962, for information concerning agri- 
cultural production on land owned or con- 
trolled by the U.S. Government. The an- 
swers to the various parts of your inquiry are 
as follows: 

1. The number of acres of federally owned 
or controlled land, as of June 30, 1961, in the 


48 conterminous States: 
Acres 
GGG (( ( cn 406, 334, 094. 6 
Held in trust =- 52, 157, 852. 99 
F 458, 491, 947. 59 


Federal Government exercises trust re- 
sponsibilities over Indian lands. 


2. Acres of Government-owned land used 
in the production of crops or livestock: 


Un acres] 


‘Tennessee Valley 5 

Bureau a Reclama: 

Bureau of Land . — 
U. 8. Department of qra anp reaga 


1 Includes Alaska. 
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3. Leasing or licensing policies of Govern- 
ment agencies regarding usage of Federal 
lands for the production of crops in surplus. 

It is the policy of the Corps of Engineers 
to lease acquired land back to the former 
owner. The former owner may lease on a 
year-to-year basis until a land-use plan is 
established and is permitted to raise the same 
crops as he did prior to Government acqui- 
sition. Once the land-use plan is estab- 
lished, the prior owner is eligible for one 5- 
year lease; thereafter the land is advertised, 
then leased to the highest responsible bidder, 
its usage being consistent with the land-use 


the period which the prior owner is 
the lessee, he is not restricted in the pro- 
duction of surplus crops other than the pro- 
vision that he must have grown them prior 
to Government acquisition. After the lands 
are advertised for lease, a restriction on the 
production of crops in surplus is embodied 
in the lease. 

For the entire Department of Defense a 
somewhat similar policy is followed. Of the 
departmental total of 955,713 acres leased for 
agricultural purposes, production of crops 
in surplus is prohibited on 648,063 acres; for 
the remainder, production of crops in sur- 
plus is not prohibited due to prior commit- 
ments which enable users to continue 
production of prior crops. 

TVA lands suitable for agriculture are 
licensed under competitive bidding, for pe- 
riods of 1 to 5 years. Their licenses include 
a provision prohibiting production of crops 
in surplus, 

Reportedly the Bureau of Reclamation has 
& policy somewhat similar to that of the 
Corps of Engineers, in that production of 
crops in surplus is allowed during a “reset- 
tlement stage” by prior owners. Representa- 
tives of this agency state that the standard 
lease form employed by them does not con- 
tion a standard phrase prohibiting produc- 
tion of crops in surplus, but that a phrase is 
inserted “wherever pertinent.” 

WILLIANt F. Woops. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this particular amendment is one 
the Senate has considered before in con- 
nection with agricultural legislation. It 
was in the 1958 program. It began to 
work for agriculture and agricultural 
products, and it began to have a notice- 
able effect on surpluses and production, 
but of course it happened to be some- 
thing which was put in by a Republican 
administration, so this administration 
threw it out in 1961, regardless of its 
merits. 

This is a renewal of the price support 
formula on feed grains, to provide 90 
percent of the average price received by 
farmers during the 3 calendar years im- 
mediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the marketing year for such crop 
begins, and to be adjusted to offset the 
effect on such price of any abnormal 
quantities of low-grade corn marketed 
during any such year; and with the fur- 
ther proviso that the level of price sup- 
port for any crop of corn shall not be 
less than 65 percent of the parity price 
therefor. 

Manifestly this was designed to be a 
self-policing measure; and it had some 
effect as such. The program under 
which it was adopted was based funda- 
mentally on retaining the freedom of 
the farmer, retaining his responsibility 
and permitting him in the long run to 
take care of his own problem of sur- 
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pluses, with the idea that under a proper 
climate the farmer would contribute to 
the reduction of surpluses, and to the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
program which would generally tend to 
bring supply and demand more into 
balance. 

The amendment has a safeguarding 
provision in it that the level of price 
support for corn in any event—and this 
was the standard provision in the pre- 
vious law—shall not be less than 65 per- 
cent of the parity price for corn. This 
would be a safeguard against some dis- 
astrous and unforeseen operation. 

This would permit the Secretary of 
Agriculture to set the price support level 
for corn, as I said a moment ago, be- 
tween 65 and 90 percent of parity, pro- 
vided a diversion program for feed grains 
were in effect for the 1964 and 1965 corn 
crop. This would indeed create a floor 
of 65 percent of parity on corn and it 
would put a practical limitation on the 
Secretary, to prevent him from dropping 
the price support to a point at which he 
could virtually arbitrarily control the 
market at will. 

We have considered this subject a 
great many times. I know that many 
Senators are interested in this amend- 
ment. There is a small attendance of 
Senators at the moment, which is per- 
haps understandable. 

At this time I should like to use a few 
minutes of my time to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. I expect to ask to 
have further proceedings under the 
quorum call dispensed with after a few 
minutes. I say that in advance. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment, as I under- 
stand, is to revert to the type of sup- 
ports that existed under the 1958 law. 
However, the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa does not change the program ex- 
cept with respect to price supports. 
Under the present program, the price 
supports range from 65 to 90 percent. 
If the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa were adopted, the 
price supports would go to 90 percent of 
the last 3 years’ average or 65 percent 
of parity, whichever was higher. That 
would mean about $1.05 corn. In the 
bill it is the intention of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to fix price supports at 
from $1.20 to $1.25 a bushel and to pay 
part of the support price, from 10 to 15 
cents a bushel, in kind. If we should 
change the formula, as suggested by my 
friend from Iowa, it would mean that the 
Secretary of Agriculture could fix the 
price of corn at no higher than about 
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$1.05 a bushel. If he exercised his priv- 
ilege of paying 10 or 15 or 18 cents a 
bushel on that price, it would mean that 
the price of corn to noncooperators 
would be about at 88 cents = bushel. In 
my opinion, it would have a bad effect 
on the market, and the livestock pro- 
ducer would suffer a great deal. 

Further, it would make the program 
very unattractive, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture would have great difficulty 
in obtaining enough cooperators to keep 
the production in line with what he 
desires to do; namely, reduce the sur- 
pluses. 

Again I point out that this would 
mean, if the amendment were adopted 
and if the bill were to otherwise remain 
as it is, cheaper corn than would pre- 
vail if the bill were adopted as now 
written. 

It is my understanding that quite a 
number of cattlemen are complaining 
that the price for livestock is going down 
because of cheap feed grain. In my 
opinion the amendment would make the 
price of feed much lower to noncoopera- 
tors than would the pending measure. 
I judge that it would seriously affect the 
price of livestock. I hope the Senate 
will not adopt the amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iam ready to 
yield back the remainder of my time, if 
the Senator from Louisiana is ready to 
do likewise. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HIcKENLOOPER]. [Putting the ques- 
tion 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the vote cannot be interrupt- 
ed. The Senate is in process of voting. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion is requested. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. A 
quorum call is not in order. 

Mr. AIKEN. I decline to vote. The 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
is out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until a 
vote is announced, a Senator has a 
right to call for a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Does 
the Senator have a right to call for a 
quorum when all time has been yielded 
back? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
paeit is correct. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

: oa WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ob- 
ect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, and the fol- 
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lowing Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 84 Leg.] 
Alken Hart Miller 
Anderson Hartke Monroney 
Hayden orse 

Bayh Hickenlooper Morton 
Beall Hill Mundt 
Bennett Holand Muskie 
Bible Nelson 

gS Humphrey Neuberger 
Brewster Inouye astore 
Burdick Jackson Pearson 
Byrd, Va. Javits Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Proxmire 

Ison Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Church Jordan, N Ribicoff 
Clark Keating Ro n 
Cooper Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cotton Kennedy Scott 
Curtis Kuchel Simpson 
Dirksen Lausche Smathers 

d Long, La. Smith 
Dominick Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Douglas uson Stennis 
Eastland Mansfield Symington 
Edmondson McCarthy Talmadge 
Ellender McClellan Thurmond 
Engle McGee wer 
Ervin McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Fong McIntyre Williams, Del 
Goldwater McNamara Yarborough 
Gore Mechem Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Metcalf Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
this amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER]. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russet] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HayvEn] and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUssELL] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon] is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Provury]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Colo- 
rado would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CASE], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. ALLOTT] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Colo- 
rado would vote “‘yea,” and the Senator 
from Utah would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] is paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
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Vermont would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 57, as follows: 


No. 85 Leg.] 
YEAS—35 
Aiken Goldwater Mundt 
Beall Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bennett Holland Robertson 
Boggs Hruska Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va Javits Scott 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Simpson 
Cotton Keating Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Thurmond 
Dirksen Lausche Tower 
Dominick Mechem Williams, Del 
Eastland Miller Young, N. Dak, 
Fong Morton 
NAYS—57 
Anderson Hartke Metcalf 
Bartlett Hil Monroney 
Bayh Humphrey Morse 
Bible Inouye Muskie 
Brewster Jackson Nelson 
Burdi Johnston Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C Pastore 
Ch Kefauver Pell 
Clark Kennedy ire 
Cooper Long, La. Randolph 
Dodd Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Douglas Magnuson Smathers 
Edmondson Mansfield Smith 
Ellender McCarthy Sparkman 
Engle McClellan Symington 
Ervin McGee e 
Gore McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Gruening McIntyre Yarborough 
McNamara Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—8 
Allott Fulbright Prouty 
Cannon Hayden Russell 
Case Moss 


So Mr. HICKENLOOPER’s amendment 
No. 80 was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (S. 20) to 
promote the coordination and develop- 
ment of effective Federal and State pro- 
grams relating to outdoor recreation, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2053) to 
provide for the temporary suspension of 
the duty on corkboard insulation and 
on cork stoppers. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4655) to 
amend title IX of the Social Security 
Act with respect to the amount author- 
ized to be made available to the States 
out of the employment security admin- 
istration account for certain administra- 
tive expenses, to reduce the rate of the 
Federal unemployment tax for the calen- 
dar year 1963, and for other purposes. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
bill (H.R. 5517) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


FEDERAL AND STATE PROGRAMS 
RELATING TO OUTDOOR RECREA- 
TION—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 20) to promote the 
coordination and development of Fed- 
eral and State programs relating to out- 
door recreation, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of May 15, 1963, pp. 8779-8780, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
conference report was agreed to by a 
unanimous vote. I move that it be 
adopted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Did I correctly under- 
stand that the report was unanimous? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is a unanimous 
report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I opposed the bill 
when it first came to the Senate, and 
probably will oppose a companion bill 
sometime later. Although the report 
contains what I believe to be a fancy 


‘appropriation approach, I bow to the will 


of the conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
grain program. 

Mr. MILLER. 


mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MILLER. Before the rollcall just 
completed was called for, the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] yielded back the remainder of 
his time and the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] yielded 
back the remainder of his time. Then a 
voice vote was held, followed by a divi- 
sion vote, and then the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, who had pre- 
viously yielded back the remainder of his 
time, suggested the absence of a quorum. 


Mr. President, a parlia- 
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The Chair ruled that the quorum call 
could be requested under those circum- 


8 
Yesterday a similar situation arose in- 
volving the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Simpson]. I invite the 
attention of the Chair to page 8709 of 
the Recor and the following colloquy: 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I merely wish to 


make a parliamentary inquiry. 
The Pars mN)‚“ OFFICER. The Senator will 
state it. 


Mr. MILLER. I ask the Chair whether or not, 
when a Senator has yielded back the remain- 
der of his time, it is in order for him to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He may do it on his own 
time. 

Mr. MLLER. The question is whether he 
may do so once he has yielded back his time. 

The Presipinc OFFICER. The Chair is ad- 
vised by the Parliamentarian that once time 
has been yielded back, the Senator may not 
suggest the absence of a quorum at that 
point because he has no time even to make 
the suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 


I ask the Chair to resolve the differ- 
ences between the two rulings. One 
must be in error. The question I pro- 
pound is as follows: When time has been 
yielded back by both sides, is it in order 
for either one of the Senators who has 
yielded back the remainder of his time 
to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair was not in 
the chair yesterday when the ruling was 
made, but under all the precedents of 
the Senate, when the Senate is working 
under a unanimous-consent agreement 
relating to controlled time and the time 
has been utilized, it is then appropriate 
to make the request for a quorum call. 
But under a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment time must be utilized or yielded 
back before a quorum call is in order, 
unless a Senator uses time available to 
him for a quorum call. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wish 
to inquire further. Do I correctly under- 
stand that, assuming the time has not 
been entirely used, once it has been 
yielded back by both sides, it is then in 
order for either one of the Senators who 
has yielded back the balance of his time 
to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; or 
any other Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. I am sorry. I did not 
hear the statement of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator restate his inquiry? 

Mr. MILLER. The inquiry is as fol- 
lows: Once both Senators who are in 
control of time have yielded back the 
remainder of their time, is it in order for 
either one of the Senators to suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. Any other Senator 
may also do so at that time. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call 


up my amendment No. 83 and ask that 
it be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Nebras- 
ka will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
line 14, it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing new sections: 

DECLARATIONS AND FINDINGS 


SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States hereby makes the following 
declarations and findings concerning the de- 
velopment of new and improved uses for 
farm products, new crops to replace those 
now in surplus, and the disposal of surplus 
commodities owned by the Government: 

(a) Farms in the United States have a 
capacity to produce more farm products than 
can now be marketed at prices that will re- 
turn sufficient incomes to farmers to main- 
tain an efficient and progressive agricultural 
industry. 

(b) A prosperous agriculture will con- 
tribute immensely to national welfare by 
efficient production of needed food, feed, 
and fiber by provision of raw materials for 
the transportation and processing indus- 
tries, by purchases of production supplies, 
and by its contribution to maintenance of a 
balanced and high-level national economy. 

(c) National defense and security inter- 
ests of the United States require protection 
of agricultural resources against deteriora- 
tion and the maintenance of high produc- 
tive capacity in order to meet possible emer- 
gency needs of the United States and other 
friendly nations. 

(d) Basic research in agricultural prod- 
ucts and their uses is essential in any long- 
range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(e) Research programs to develop new and 
improved uses for farm products and new 
farm products have potentialities for pro- 
viding outlets for a larger volume of farm 
production and greater stability of the prices 
of farm commodities. 

(f) Public and private research agencies, 
including the Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce, the land-grant colleges, other 
universities and research institutions, as well 
as private firms, can and should be utilized 
for an all-out attack on development of new 
and improved uses, and new and extended 
markets and outlets for farm products and 
byproducts, and on development of means by 
which present industrial and commercial 
uses of farm products and byproducts can 
be extended. Research, pilot plant, devel- 
opment and trial commercialization work 
and corollary economic and related studies 
should be devoted to the expansion of in- 
dustrial uses for agricultural commodities in 
surplus, and to any food and feed uses and 
replacement crops that can make substantial 
contributions toward the solution of the 
surplus problem. Facilities should be estab- 
lished as needed to permit adequate experi- 
mentation and testing, and production and 
market development, of promising new uses 
and new products, and to permit the develop- 
ment of means for expanding existing in- 
dustrial and commercial uses of farm prod- 
ucts and byproducts. 

(g) Development of new and improved in- 
dustrial and other uses of farm products and 
new farm products and new and extended 
markets and outlets for farm products and 
byproducts will enlarge income opportuni- 
ties for farmers. It also will reduce Gov- 
ernment costs for acquisition, storage, and 
ultimate disposition of commodities now in 
surplus. 

(h) Disposition of a portion of these sur- 
plus stocks of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration through industrial channels for new 
or byproduct uses, and for expansion of ex- 
isting industrial and commercial uses, 80 
that the carryover of any commodity beyond 
the needs of the Nation can be reduced, will 
have a stabilizing effect on the market prices 
for farm commodities. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF SECRETARY 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture, act- 
ing through the Agricultural Research Serv- 
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ice of the Department of Agriculture, is au- 
thorized and directed to coordinate and 
expedite efforts to develop, through research, 
pilot plants, and trial commercialization, 
new industrial uses and increased use un- 
der existing processes, farm and forest prod- 
ucts and the development of new crops in 
cooperation with other Federal agencies, 
State governments, educational institutions, 
private research organizations, trade associ- 
ations, individuals, and industrial corpora- 
tions. In carrying out these duties, the 
Secretary is empowered— 

(a) to cooperate with and coordinate the 
activities of other Federal departments and 
agencies, land-grant institutions, and exper- 
iment stations. The Secretary shall utilize 
existing facilities owned or controlled by the 
Federal Government to the greatest extent 
practicable, including pilot grants, regional 
laboratories, and other facilities and equip- 
ment, and is authorized to utilize authority 
now available under existing law; 

(b) to make grants, for periods not to 
exceed five years’ duration, to State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, colleges, universi- 
ties, and other research institutions and 
individuals; 

(c) to contract with foreign individuals, 
organizations, institutions of learning, or 
private corporations where payment can be 
made in foreign currency accumulated under 
Public Law 480, Eighty-third Congress. The 
Secretary is hereby authorized to utilize such 
foreign currencies notwithstanding other 
provisions of law requiring reimbursement; 

(d) to make contracts or cooperative ar- 
rangements in the manner provided by sec- 
tions 10(a) and 205 of the Act of August 14, 
1946 (7 U.S.C. 427i, 1624), including con- 
tracts and agreements providing for the com- 
mercialization, market acceptance, and the 
economic feasibility of industrial utilization 
in the competitive market for agricultural 
products and processes with respect thereto; 

(e) to extend suitable incentives to farm- 
ers or to industry to hasten the establish- 
ment of a new crop or of a new industrial 
use, or to expand present industrial and com- 
mercial use, where such appear likely to lead 
to durable additional markets; 

(f) to direct the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to make delivery of any of its stocks 
of commodities to agencies of the Govern- 
ment, persons, or corporations designated by 
the agency where such stocks are to be used 
for (A) research, (B) pilot land operation, 
(C) trial commercialization, (D) export of 
manufactured products, (E) new or byprod- 
uct uses, or (F) further development of 
present industrial and commercial uses. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation, with respect 
to commodities thus requisitioned by the 
Secretary, shall pay necessary handling and 
delivery charges to the destination directed 
by the Secretary. Such sums of money as 
the Secretary shall receive, if any, on such 
transfers of commodities, shall be turned 
over to the Commodity Credit Corporation; 

(g) to enter into contracts with persons, 
corporations, and associations under which 
he shall agree (1) to sell grains owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for use 
in the manufacturing or processing of com- 
mercial products, other than products in- 
tended for human or animal consumption, 
at such prices he deems appropriate, with- 
out regard to the restrictions contained in 
section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, and (2) to deliver such grains 
over such periods, not to exceed five years, 
as may be necessary to assure the purchasers 
of a continuing supply of such commodities; 

(h) to make contracts or leases for the 
private operation of any property or facilities 
transferred from another Government agency 
pursuant to this Act or other legislative 
authority; 

(i) to make loans or grants to those with 
whom contracts or other arrangements are 
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entered into, for the purpose of providing 
assistance in the acquisition or expansion 
of facilities and equipment for research or 
development activities; 

(j) to provide in all contracts for the 
disposition of inventions produced there- 
under in a manner calculated to protect the 
public interest and the equities of the indi- 
vidual or organization with which the con- 
tract or other arrangement is executed: 
Provided, however, That nothing herein shall 
be construed to authorize the agency to 
enter into any contractual or other arrange- 
ment inconsistent with any provision of law 
affecting the issuance or use of patents; 

(k) to grant exclusive licenses with or 
without payment of royalty for a fixed period 
of not to exceed five years for the use of 
patents under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; 

(1) to pay incentive awards to private 
citizens for suitable and acceptable sugges- 
tions to implement the program established 
by this Act, such payments to be made in 
accordance with previously published rules 
stating the amounts of, criteria for deter- 
mining, and subjects of, such awards; 

(m) to test production procedures on a 
commercial basis, maintain and operate 
manufacturing facilities where necessary to 
prove the commercial feasibility of volume 
production; and to build, purchase, or lease 
plant facilities, or necessary equipment suit- 
able for manufacturing needs in accordance 
with the purposes named herein; and 

(n) to cooperate with municipalities and 
others in research on air pollution through 
the use of alcohol, made from farm crops, 
as a component of motor fuel. 


LIMITATION ON CONSTRUCTION OF NEW 
FACILITIES 


Src. 3. Of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to section 11, not more than 5 per centum 
shall be available for the construction of new 
plants, stations, laboratories, or other facili- 
ties or structures. In making any contract, 
grant, or payment of funds appropriated 
under this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall designate the portion thereof, if any, 
which may be used for such construction. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS TO STATE AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Sec. 4. Of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to section 11, 20 per centum shall be paid to 
the States for use by State agricultural ex- 
periment stations in carrying out research 
projects in furtherance of the purposes of 
this Act. Such funds shall be distributed 
among the States in the same ratio as in the 
ease of funds appropriated for carrying out 
the provisions of the Hatch Act, approved 
March 2, 1887, as amended by the Act ap- 
proved August 11, 1955 (7 U.S.C. 361a-361i). 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
appoint one or more advisory committees 
composed of scientists or other qualified per- 
sons and shall consult with such committees 
from time to time with respect to the selec- 
tion of research projects and the evaluation 
of research activities. 


TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT PLANTS 


Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any Government agency hold- 
ing any Government-owned facility useful 
in the program authorized by this Act is 
authorized to transfer such facility to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, for use in the pro- 
gram, if requested to do so by the Secretary, 
provided such transfer has the approval of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The Secretary is authorized to exercise, with 
respect to the facilities transferred, all of 
the authority vested in the agencies trans- 
ferring such facilities. At the time of such 
transfer, funds and personnel related to the 
operation or administration of such facili- 
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ties, shall, with the approval of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, also be trans- 
ferred to the Secretary. 

DEFINITION OF “AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS” 

Sec. 7. The terms “agricultural products” 
and “farm and forest products” as used in 
this Act shall have the same meaning as the 
term “agricultural products” in section 207 
of the Act of August 14, 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1626). 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
present annually to the Congress not later 
than the 20th day of January in each year 
a full report of his activities under this Act. 

SAVINGS PROVISION 

Sec. 9. The authorities under this Act are 
in addition to and not in substitution for 
authorities otherwise available under exist- 


ing law. 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 10. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Agricul- 
ture such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment carries the provisions of the 
bill which I introduced earlier this year 
to set up a program for greater indus- 
trial uses of farm surpluses. My efforts 
along this line are in absolute good faith. 
Yesterday I stated that I felt that to nar- 
row the legislation down to the bill as 
reported by the committee would be very 
unwise agricultural legislation. 

There are surpluses throughout the 
country. There is before the Senate a 
bill to impose controls upon the produc- 
ers of feed grains. We would ignore the 
production of feed grains and the live- 
stock that is fed therefrom which comes 
from foreign countries, and we would 
also ignore the further use of our agri- 
cultural products for nonfood uses to 
follow that approach. 

To give an all-out approach to the 
problems of agricultural surpluses and 
their effects on prices, I have offered 
the amendment today. I hope that it 
will fare better than the amendment I 
offered yesterday, which would have im- 
posed some reasonable restraint on the 
large amounts of imports of livestock, 
meat, and meat products. 

Our agricultural problems are so many 
and so complex that they must be ap- 
proached from every angle, not merely 
from the angle of the bill before the Sen- 
ate. We must give attention to the un- 
limited imports of agricultural products. 
Also, we must find greater uses for the 
surpluses presently existing. 

Though we are troubled with surpluses 
and have failed to handle them properly, 
the truth of the matter is that they are 
a blessing. 

Three or four years ago Congress en- 
acted a provision which I had the honor 
to introduce which called upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States to establish a 
Commission to recommend additional 
industrial uses of our farm crops. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed such a Com- 
mission. It was a bipartisan Commis- 
sion. 

The President appointed Mr. J. Leroy 
Welsh, of Omaha, the partner of the 
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late Hugh Butler, who served with dis- 
tinction in this Chamber, to be Chair- 
man of the Commission. Other members 
were Karl O. Butler, George H. Coppers, 
Charles Sayre, and Frank J. Welch. Mr. 
Frank J. Welch served in this adminis- 
tration with distinction as an Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Commission called in some 200 in- 
telligent, capable persons who were con- 
cerned with the problem. They orga- 
nized approximately 17 task forces. 

In this endeavor there were repre- 
sented not only farm leaders, but also 
leading chemists, manufacturers, indus- 
trialists and other specialists. Most of 
them served at their own expense, and 
none of them received any pay. They 
met in task forces. They took up given 
areas of the problem and made a report. 

Mr. Wheeler McMillen, who has re- 
cently retired as editor of the Farm 
Journal, had been an exponent of this 
program at that time for more than 
a quarter century. He served as execu- 
tive secretary to the Commission. 

The Commission made a report. The 
report said in substance that through 
research, trial commercialization, and 
pilot testing there could be developed 
in this country a program which not 
only would wipe out our surpluses of 
farm products but also eventually would 
call upon the farmers of America to pro- 
duce all they could. 

Mr. President, how could we expect 
agriculture to be prosperous operating at 
40 percent of capacity, or 60 percent of 
capacity, or even 80 percent of capacity? 
The high cost of operation is such that if 
a farmer is to succeed he must produce 
all the units he can. That is the reason 
why restrictions and controls have al- 
ways failed, and will always fail. If a 
farmer stays in business and is not taken 
over by his creditors he must, like every 
other businessman in the country, strive 
to produce all he can. 

The program has a reactionary phi- 
losophy. I say “reactionary” advisedly. 
It does not differ a bit from the program 
of Henry Wallace. It is a negative ap- 
proach. It is a controlled production 
approach. It represents a restriction 
on what one may plant, and how much. 
Our expenses under the program have 
gone on and on and on. Today it is 
harder for a young man to acquire capi- 
tal and go into farming and make a suc- 
cess of it than ever before in our his- 
tory, because he is so limited on one side 
and the costs have grown so much on the 
other side. 

One of the important projects proposed 
by the Commission embodied in the 
amendment I have offered is research. 
But research alone is not enough. We 
must go beyond research. If the chem- 
ists and other technicians in our labora- 
tories find a new use for something the 
farm can produce, and they write a 
paper and it goes on the shelf, there to 
gather dust, we have not solved anything. 
We need a program that will use the re- 
search which has already been developed, 
bring about more research, and set such 
research in motion in pilot plants and 
trial commercialization. That is what 
the Welsh Commission recommended. 
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Mr. President, I hold in my hand the 
March 1963, issue of the official maga- 
zine of the Chemurgic Council. 

Mr. President, may I be informed when 
I have consumed 25 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will be informed. 

Mr.CURTIS. This issue of the maga- 
zine discusses the very tiny effort that is 
taking place to find greater uses for the 
blessings that we have. I wish to quote 
from the article. After mentioning a 
figure of $24 million for research, it 
states: 

Thus we can arrive at a figure of about 1.6 
percent of present product values being 
spent on research and development looking 
toward increased usage of agricultural ma- 
terials by the chemical and textile industries, 

This will immediately be recognized as 
lower than the average amount spent by the 
chemical industry as a whole on its research 
for all purposes, said amount being generally 
on the order of 3 percent of sales and of 
course higher if stated on a percent of raw 
material basis. 

If the above estimates are reasonably near 
the truth, we can arrive at a conclusion 
which will surprise no one who has given 
the matter even a little thought, namely, 
that the total research effort on utilization 
of agricultural raw materials in the chemical 
industry is deficient as compared to the 
amount of research devoted to nonagricul- 
tural materials. 


Mr. President, that is an understate- 
ment. The research that has been car- 
ried on by our Government has been 
research on how to produce more, on how 
to overcome a plant disease, or some 
other problem, all of which has added to 
our production. That is right and nec- 
essary. We must be efficient in order to 
lower costs. But while industry carries 
on a program for developing new prod- 
ucts, we are back where we were cen- 
turies ago. 

Mr. President, an all-wise Creator has 
put on this earth about 250,000 plants 
that have been identified. Man has 
domesticated and put to use only 150 of 
them—not 150,000; a mere 150. The 
others are here for a purpose. They 
can be produced on our farms, and they 
can supply many wants. 

Perhaps the field of alfalfa and clover 
represents the greatest untapped source 
of wealth in the country. We are now 
making synthetically vitamins and medi- 
cines and other products that exist in 
those plants, worth not millions of dol- 
lars, not hundreds of millions of dollars. 
In some instances a single item is worth 
as much as $18 billion or $20 billion. 

In the Wall Street Journal for May 
13, 1963, on the front page, we find this 
headline: “Will Abyssinian Kale, Indian 
Ironweed, Aid U.S. Industry and 
Farmers?” 

The article goes on to say: 

The Government’s search for new cash 
crops to take over surplus farmland is be- 
ginning to yield real, though modest, hope. 

More than a half-dozen different plants 
brought from foreign soil for expert U.S. 
scrutiny are showing promise of providing 
raw materials for American industry. 

From Abyssinian kale, a member of the 
mustard family imported from Mediter- 
ranean lands, comes an oil useful for plastics; 
this hardy plant could be grown on semiarid 
Great Plains areas now devoted to surplus 
wheat. Ironweed from India, it’s found, 
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contains an oll of special value for fast-dry- 
ing glues and paints; this weed might move 
onto some Midwest land growing excess feed 
grain. A Brazilian plant called sun hemp 
may furnish a fiber for making paper prod- 
ucts, Other prospects may supply some of 
the makings of insecticides, detergents, lubri- 
cants, cosmetics. 

A few unexploited American natives may 
help out, too. From meadowfoam, now 
strictly a U.S. garden flower, can be extracted 
a waxy substance with potential outlets in 
floor waxes, and like products. 


There is a demand in our industry now 
for those waxes. 

Experimental plantings of some of the best 
bets, while still tiny, are expanding. 

» * ° . . 

Among prospective industrial customers, 
Du Pont Co., Union Carbide Corp., Dow Chem- 
ical Co. and Monsanto Chemical Co., all are 
showing interest in the Government’s find- 
ings about new-crop possibilities. 


I am particularly interested in reading 
this paragraph from the Wall Street 
Journal article: 

A newer if lesser success story is that of 
safflower. Introduced into the United States 
in 1925, this crop covered 600,000 acres last 
year, up from 420,000 acres in 1961 and only 
about 10,000 in 1948. Safflower oil is finding 
high favor in low-cholesterol diets which 
some doctors think are helpful in preventing 
heart attacks. 


Of course, that is a food purpose, but 
I happen to know that most of the saf- 
flower goes into industry. The pioneer- 
ing work on safflower was done at the 
College of Agriculture at the University 
of Nebraska. It started in a small area 
in Nebraska. Today it has extended to 
a great corner of the panhandle in Ne- 
braska, in the wheat country. 

The total national production has 
gone up from 10,000 acres in 1948 to 
600,000 acres. How didit happen? Be- 
cause of the research and pilot testing 
and trial commercialization carried on 
in one small State university. 

When safflower had been developed to 
the point where it had commercial possi- 
bilities, the potential users said, “We 
would rather have safflower oil, but we 
cannot gear our plant to a supply of 
safflower coming only from one area, be- 
cause if there were a disaster and the 
safflower production were wiped out, we 
would have no supply.” 

As a result, this great company estab- 
lished safflower production in the State 
of Montana, in the State of California, 
and in the State of Nebraska, far re- 
moved places, so that if natural causes 
took one source away, there would be 
others. 

I believe that the Creator, who gave 
us all these plants, was not bungling. 
They are here for a purpose. I believe 
it is for us to find out. The individual 
farmer cannot establish a laboratory 
and do experimenting and go on tele- 
vision and say “Progress is our most im- 
portant product. See what our chem- 
ists have developed.” The Government 
must carry on the research, the pilot 
testing, and the trial commercialization. 
The amendment I have offered calls for 
such a program. But at that point pri- 
vate enterprise takes over, and the find- 
ings are available to everyone. 

A great deal of progress has already 
been made, but it has been in a small 
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way. Had this program been started 
10 years ago with the same enthusiasm 
with which other scientific endeavors 
have been started, we would not have 
the problems of storage. We would not 
be faced with the problem of telling the 
farmer, “We will reduce your acres more 
and more.” We would not be faced 
with the problem of dumping at a low 
price in some foreign countries surpluses 
of our food that wreck the markets in 
those countries and create ill will for 
our own country. 

I have been interested in this subject 
for a long time. Im 1945 I asked for 
and obtained a hearing in an effort to 
try to save for the farmers the Ameri- 
can synthetic rubber plants. Today we 
produce far greater quantities of syn- 
thetic rubber than we buy of natural 
rubber, but it is not made from agricul- 
tural surpluses. It was at me time. 
When Mr. Bill Jeffers was appointed 
rubber czar, he was called upon to make 
rubber during World War II out of 
surplus grains. If he had failed in his 
endeavor, it is doubtful if we could have 
won the war. This Nation moves on 
rubber. 

When he first started to make rubber 
out of surplus grain, the cost was so 
high it was almost scandalous. In a 
matter of months, by trial and error 
and by improvement, study and re- 
search, the price was brought down to 
where it was competitive with natural 
rubber. 

We did not succeed in saving that in- 
dustry for the farmer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 25 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Chair. I 
shall proceed briefly. 

Many fine laboratories have gone 
ahead on this subject while our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture continues to slum- 
ber. I refer to the Southwest Research 
Institute of San Antonio, Tex. I wish 
to read what Mr. Bob Considine wrote 
in March of this year: 

The Southwest Research Institute of San 
Antonio, Tex., has produced a remedy calcu- 
lated to do something constructive, simul- 
taneously, about the Nation’s colossal grain 
surplus and Greater Los Angeles smog. 

Here's the pitch: 

Turn the mountains of Government- 
owned wheat into alcohol, dump some of 
it in the oceans of gasoline burned in cars 
every day, and presto. Smog-producing ex- 
haust gases will be reduced as much as 60 
percent. 


Do Senators think that is fantastic? 
How does it happen that Major Cooper is 
orbiting the earth? How does it happen 
that we have extended the lifespan? 
How does it happen that so many other 
miracles have occurred? It is because 
of research and application of the re- 
search. 

That is the only way we can ever solve 
the farm program. We will never do it 
by the ancient, reactionary program of a 
quarter of a century ago, which restricts 
the farmer; and we will never solve it by 
the Senate running away from its prob- 
lems and quibbling over whether we shall 
finish the consideration of a bill today or 
next Tuesday. 

I do not know how the American farm- 
ers will vote, but I believe the question is 
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settled as to how they will vote on the 
wheat referendum. I am sorry that the 
Senate has taken the attitude of refusing 
to face the farm program, of finding 
greater uses for our surpluses, of shut- 
ting off damaging imports, and supple- 
menting the program with whatever 
controls are needed. 

My proposal or one similar to it has 
passed the Senate twice. I am not going 
to let it go down to defeat today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have followed 
with interest the efforts of the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska along 
these particular lines, both in the House, 
in which we served together, and in the 
Senate. It is true, as he says, that the 
Senate has twice passed measures he has 
advocated to put into effect the program 
which he has emphasized this afternoon. 

I would hope, however, that the Sena- 
tor would not press his amendment at 
this time. Because I think what he ad- 
vocates is important and significant, and 
because I have some knowledge of it be- 
cause of the safflower industry in my 
State. I hope he will seriously consider, 
if at all possible, withdrawing his 
amendment at this time and leave the 
further consideration of it to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry as a 
single measure unrelated to feed grains. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. I intend to do 
that. If the majority leader or the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana will yield me 3 or 4 
minutes, I will finish my statement, and 
then ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 4 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding time to me. I appreciate 
the kindness of the majority leader. I 
am sorry the Senate is in a situation in 
which amendments cannot be accepted. 

This is not a dreamer’s program that 
I have been speaking about. It is a pro- 
gram of progress based on the proven 
path of progress by which America has 
always solved its problems. 

I have a very dear friend in a distant 
State who uses a great deal of a particu- 
lar manufactured product. The product 
is sold in every one of the States of the 
Union and abroad. He needs this prod- 
uct. His source of supply was shut off 
or was placed in the hands of com- 
petitors. He is building his own facility 
to manufacture his needed product. I 
shall not identify the product, because I 
received this information in confidence. 
The component part, the product that 
he needs, can be made either from agri- 
cultural products or nonagricultural 
products. He is a country boy, who 
came up from the bottom. He has fol- 
lowed this line of work all through the 
years. He has told me that if the Goy- 
ernment would guarantee to make avail- 
able a source of supply of surplus farm 
products for a period of 5 or 10 years, he 
would invest the necessary millions of 
dollars to use that surplus for this in- 
dustrial purpose. 
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But we bumble along in these pro- 
grams. One day the Secretary of Agri- 
culture offers a fire sale of surplus crops; 
but there is no assurance of what can be 
bought the next year. 

There are two distinct provisions in 
the amendment I have offered. One 
provides that out of CCC stocks, any 
laboratory, university, or agricultural 
college experiment station may receive 
Commodity Credit Corporation surplus 
stocks without charge in order to per- 
form the experiments. 

The second provision is that if any 
manufacturer wishes those commodities 
to manufacture a product for neither 
animal nor food consumption, nor in 
competition with an existing product, 
the Secretary of Agriculture may enter 
into a contract to guarantee him a sup- 
ply of CCC stocks for a period of 5 or 
10 years. 

If that alone were done, the extent 
to which private industry would become 
interested in this issue would be surpris- 
ing. I hope the day will come when we 
will have a Department of Agriculture 
that will be interested in the solution 
of the farm problem, and that the forces 
in America which oppose this approach 
will realize that it would not hurt them, 
and that such a program can become a 
reality. 

The natural competitor of farm prod- 
ucts is petroleum. Chemists report that 
even if petroleum had not been found 
by digging into the earth, starch cer- 
tainly would have been found; and that 
there is not a thing in the world that 
can be done with petroleum in the mak- 
ing of synthetics that cannot be done 
with starch. 

Many leaders in the oil industry are 
not opposed to this program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I 
be yielded 1 more minute? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Leaders in the oil in- 
dustry are not opposed to this program, 
for many reasons. First, they are tax- 
payers. They want to have the problem 
solved. Second, who comprise the larg- 
est number of buyers of motor fuel and 
tires? It is the farmers. Third, motor 
fuel will be sold throughout the country 
regardless of what its components are. 
So no business will be lost. 

So while some persons may be bitterly 
opposed to such a program, many per- 
sons favor it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a wire received from 
the president of the Oregon Farm Bu- 
reau, Mr. Harold Beach. 

Although I disagree with his opposi- 
tion to the feed grain bill, I want his 
viewpoint spread on the record before 
the vote is taken. 

I think he is wrong in his analysis of 
the bill. If the wheat referendum is 
defeated, I think there is little chance of 
the passage of a wheat bill to the liking 
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of the farm bureau because, I consider 
their economics in the matter to be both 
unsound and against the best interest of 
Oregon farmers and farmers elsewhere. 
Further, I think the feed grain bill is of 
essential importance to Oregon livestock 
and poultry producers. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALEM, OREG., May 15, 1963. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

New feed grains bill (H.R. 4997) does not 
adequately protect our area from unjust 
price policies followed under 1961-62 emer- 
gency feed grain bills. Secretary given 
greater authority than under present law to 
manipulate prices of feed grains. Know you 
are familiar with situation. Doubt new feed 
grain legislation will affect outcome of wheat 
referendum. Passing feed grains bill could 
hurt chances for new wheat legislation in 
the event of a “no” vote. Urge you oppose 
H.R. 4997 until after May 21. 

HAROLD BEACH, 
President, Oregon Farm Bureau Federation. 


RECOGNITION OF DISTINGUISHED 
OREGONIANS BY DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 
senior Senator from Oregon, it gives me 
great pleasure to inform Senators of the 
deserved recognition being given by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to a most 
distinguished Oregon scientist. At a 
ceremony on May 17 in the Sylvan 
Theater on the Washington Monument 
Grounds, Dr. A. L. Hafenrichter of the 
Oregon office of the Soil Conservation 
Service will be presented with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The cita- 
tion which accompanies the honor reads 
as follows: 

For distinctive leadership and initiative in 
developing, testing, and producing superior 
plants for widespread use in soil and water 
conservation. 


Oregon citizens, and particularly Ore- 
gon farmers, join me in extending to Dr. 
Hafenrichter our warmest congratula- 
tions. I ask unanimous consent that 
biographical data provided by the De- 
partment concerning Dr. Hafenrichter 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dr. A. L. Hafenrichter, plant materials 
technician, Soil Conservation Service, Port- 
land, Oreg.: “For distinctive leadership and 
initiative in developing, testing, and pro- 
ducing superior plants for widespread use 
in soil and water conservation.” 

Dr. Hafenrichter joined USDA in 1933 after 
serving as professor of botany at Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin, Kans., and assistant pro- 
fessor of farm crops at the State College of 
Washington. 

He was chief of the agronomy and nursery 
divisions of the Soil Conservation Service in 
the Northwest region, 1934 to 1954, and since 
then has been Soil Conservation Service 
plant materials specialist for the States of 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Dr. Hafenrichter was born in Plainfield, 
III., and is a graduate of nearby Northwest- 
ern College. He received his Ph. D. from the 
University of Illinois in 1926, and is a fellow 
of the American Society of Agronomy, and 
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a member of Phi Beta Kappa. Dr. Hafen- 
richter was presented a Superior Service 
Award in 1947. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
also like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the personnel of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experi- 
mental Station of Portland, Oreg., and 
its six field offices upon their being given 
recognition through a Department of 
Agriculture Unit Award, presentation of 
which is to be made at a later date. The 
fact that this is a well-deserved tribute 
is clearly indicated by the language of 
the award which states: 

For meritorious service in the field of em- 
ployee and public safety by maintaining a 
9-year exemplary performance record in for- 
est, range, and watershed management re- 
search, without a single disabling injury. 


Honored also by the Department of 
Agriculture for long and faithful service 
are three Oregonians who have com- 
pleted 40 years of service with the De- 
partment in the Forest Service. I refer 
to Mr. Ray B. Hampton and Mr. Jack B. 
Hogan, of Roseburg, and Mr. Walter H. 
Lund, of Portland. To each of them I 
wish to pay public tribute. 

It is only through the capabilities of 
such dedicated men and women as these 
civil servants that the work of the Gov- 
ernment can be successfully done. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
grain program. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may withdraw 
my amendment without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The bill is open 
to amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


It is proposed to amend the bill (H.R. 
4997) by inserting the following new sub- 
section at the end of line 19 on page 10: 

“(3) In determining whether the supply 
of any feed grain, as defined by this Act, 
is ‘adequate’, ‘excessive’, or ‘in surplus’, or 
likely to be ‘adequate’, ‘excessive’, or ‘in 
surplus’, the Secretary shall first consult 
with the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of State, and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and shall then have 
published in the Federal Register his pro- 
posed findings of the quantity (in bushels) 
of each of said feed grains which he proposes 
to find to be necessary to meet any national 
emergency. Appropriate notice and hear- 
ings shall be held on the Secretary's pro- 
posed findings, following which the Secre- 
tary shall have published in the Federal 
Register his final findings of the quantity 
(in bushels) of each of said feed grains 
which he finds to be necessary to meet any 
national emergency. Thenceforth, no pub- 
lications of the Department of Agriculture 
shall make reference to a ‘surplus’ of any 
of said feed grains except with respect to 
the amount by which the stocks of said feed 
grains exceed the quantity (in bushels) of 
each of said feed grains which the Secre- 
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tary has finally found to be necessary to 
meet any national emergency.” 
Renumber the remaining subsections. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to reach one of 
the problems I have been discussing from 
time to time on the floor of the Senate 
with the able Senator from Louisiana. 

Whenever we talk about surpluses, I 
always wonder what we are talking 
about. The bill is replete with language 
that is very loose, such as “adequate 
surplus” and “excessive surplus.” It 
seems to me that we are treading on very 
dangerous ground, when we undertake 
the consideration of a measure of this 
importance, in leaving the interpretation 
of such language to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. What we ought to do is to 
provide some kind of ground rule under 
which such terms could be made mean- 
ingful. 

I do not believe there is a Senator who 
can define these expressions in terms of 
meaningful symbols, such as bushels of 
grain. That is what we shall have to do 
sooner or later if we expect to have a 
meaningful farm program. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is not unmindful of 
the problem. I have before me an arti- 
cle published in the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal of December 24, 1962. The ar- 
ticle was written by John Harms, and it 
reads in part as follows: 

WasHINGTON.—You can expect to hear less 
and less about huge farm surpluses under a 
new administration policy which so far has 
attracted little attention. 

Instead, you will hear more and more 
about sufficient reserves (of farm products) 
and adjustment, meaning to gear production 
to domestic and foreign commercial demand 
and the use of food and fiber in an intensi- 
fied cold war. 

But don't confuse this with controls or an 
overall rollback of the agriculture economy. 

Under the new policy—and this is impor- 
tant to the rural business community—over- 
all demand for food will be up, not down. 
The total farm output over the next 5 years 
will increase a minimum of 1.5 percent a 
year, according to official estimates. And 
such estimates are admittedly conservative. 

Reserves means enough food and fiber for 
any national emergency. 

I may add, any national emergency 
is a phrase which is contained in the 
bill; and my amendment seeks to tie in 
the meaning of these phrases in terms 
of any national emergency. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield briefly? 

Mr. MILLER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to this amend- 
ment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to read from the article: 


The Cuban crisis made it possible for the 
administration to come out more into the 
open with defense plans most farm leaders 
have been urging for some time. 

In any case, a national food stockpile is 
in the foreground of current defense policy, 
whether going by the name of reserves or 
surpluses. Efforts by congressional leader- 
ship to advance the food stockpile idea have 
so far failed under both the former and the 
present administration, while the national 
stockpile of critical nonfood materials con- 
tinues to increase and is now estimated at 
about $3.5 billion worth more than is needed. 
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Agriculture Secretary Freeman is thinking 
of sufficient reserves of raw food supplies 
which can be stored for long periods about as 
follows: 

Feed grains: Roughly more than 45 million 
toms reserve or supply should be on hand at 
all times. Present supply is about 70 million 
tons. But since this is expected to be down 
to about 55 million tons by next fall, very 
little, if any, further reduction of feed grain 
supplies should be expected after that. 

Beef and pork supplies: Except as normal 
supplies of meat in canned form, beef and 
pork do not figure in the reserve plans as 
such. But—the maintenance of high feed 
grain supplies is figured to provide enough 
feed for animal and poultry production at 
prices low enough to insure full meat sup- 
plies. 

Wheat: A range of from 600 to 700 million 
bushels would be considered a good reserve. 
Present supplies are twice that. 

But these estimates are short run planned 
for the brief emergency, such as a Korean 
police-type action, or for emergency needs 
in underdeveloped countries threatened with 
economic upheaval. U.S. help is calculated 
to make it tougher for communism to gain 
ground, 

To be ready, should any crisis occur, Free- 
man is already making plans for the stra- 
tegic storage of grains. For example, all live- 
stock producing areas will have in storage 
enough feed for animals to last them until 
the next pasture season. 

Adjustment, which is part of the reserve 
plan, doesn’t mean tight control or even cut- 
backs, necessarily. Adjustment may mean 
increasing production as well as cutting back, 
Freeman is now pointing out. 

Soybeans and dried beans: Freeman cites 
the beans as an example of adjustment up- 
ward. The Secretary is now talking out aloud 
of a reserve in 1964 of at least 100 million 
bushels of soybeans or nearly twice the carry- 
over expected next fall. 


In connection with the latter point, 
Mr. President, my amendment of yester- 
day was designed to prevent the abuse of 
a determination by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture which could cause a severe de- 
cline in soybean prices by aggravating 
the amount of soybeans on hand and, 
through his discretion, determining 
whether 100 million bushels or 50 million 
bushels or 200 million bushels was 
deemed to be a surplus of soybeans. 

In connection with the observation in 
the article—that Secretary Freeman has 
determined that roughly more than 45 
million tons reserve or supply of feed 
grains should be on hand at all times, 
I should like to point out that carryover 
stocks at the beginning of the 1962-63 
year totaled 72 million tons; and at the 
end of the 1962-63 year, which will be 
this fall, they are expected to be 61 
million tons, or 16 million tons more than 
the 45 million ton objective referred to 
in the article. 

Mr. President, Mr. George Walters, 
of the Civil Defense Division of the Office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, says the 
Department has estimated that it would 
need a combined total of 115 million 
bushels of wheat and feed grain to relo- 
cate where little or none is stored, as a 
safeguard against interruption of trans- 
portation in a national emergency. He 
states that desirable stock levels, includ- 
ing defense and other purposes, required 
in national emergencies would be, for 
wheat, 600 to 700 million bushels; and 
for feed grains, 45 to 50 million tons. 

I point out that according to Mr. 
Freeman, 45 million tons is a desired 
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objective, whereas according to the 
gentleman in Mr. Freeman’s office, 45 
million tons to 50 million tons is a desired 
objective. But we do not know what con- 
tingencies these objectives are measured 
against. 

The article to which I have referred 
indicates that these are short-term, 
relatively simple types of national emer- 
gency situations, such as the Korean 
war. But the article also points out 
that long-range objectives are being 
studied. The purpose of my amend- 
ment is to see to it that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture makes a deter- 
mination, after first consultation with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Secretary of State, and 
the Secretary of Defense, whose offices 
should be able to provide him with a 
fairly good statement of the require- 
ments for feed grains. Following that, 
the Secretary of Agriculture would pub- 
lish in the Federal Register his proposed 
findings with respect to what we might 
call a stockage objective. There would 
be appropriate time for hearings; and 
at the hearings all interested persons, 
both from Government and from private 
industry, could come forward and indi- 
cate whether they approved or disap- 
proved of such stockage objectives. 

I suggest that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture could benefit greatly from the 
testimony which would be received at 
the hearings. I also suggest that the 
figure of 45 million tons of feed grains 
as a stockage objective might well be de- 
termined to be very low. I have heard 
estimates which ranged to at least twice 
as much as 45 million tons, as being 
necessary to have on hand as a strategic 
reserve. 

Following the hearings, the Secretary 
of Agriculture would publish his final de- 
termination of what the stockage objec- 
tives would be, in terms of bushels of 
various kinds of feed grains. 

My amendment provides that hence- 
forth, whenever the Department of 
Agriculture issues a publication, it will 
not use the word “‘surplus,” except with 
respect to the quantity of grain in excess 
of the stockage objectives. 

It would do violence to the meaning 
of the word “surplus” if, for example, 
there were a stockage objective of 45, 55, 
or 65 million tons of feed grains and we 
have only 50 million tons of feed grains 
in surplus, to talk about, because the 
quantity then would be even less than 
our national strategic requirements in- 
dicated. 

Another factor enters into the picture. 
What basis does the Secretary of Agri- 
culture use in arriving at his determina- 
tion of stockage objectives? It is easy 
for us to sit down and determine the 
domestic requirements for various kinds 
of feed grains. I suppose it would be 
relatively easy to determine how much 
might be needed for livestock feed from 
one pasture season to another, how much 
of the various kinds of feed grains 
might be required for our domestic pop- 
ulation in times of grave national emer- 
gency, and how much of our feed grains 
might be required to accompany our 
troops overseas. 
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But there is another factor that is 
vital. That is the factor of require- 
ments for export. One reason why this 
has become of such critical meaning is 
the recent action of the Common Mar- 
ket. Our exports of agricultural sup- 
plies to the Common Market nations 
have been very good until recently. The 
prospects are not so good. 

Mr. President, at appropriate hearings 
when his determination was being ques- 
tioned, I would like to see what the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would have to say 
about future requirements for export 
and the impact of such future require- 
ments on the national stockage objec- 
tives. I suggest that if the stockage 
objectives are drastically revised down- 
ward because the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has made a finding that the future 
exports of wheat and feed grains to the 
Common Market nations, for example, 
would decline greatly, pressure would be 
brought by Members of Congress to see 
to it that our negotiators in the Com- 
mon Market and with the GATT coun- 
tries do something to prevent that from 
happening. 

I wish to call attention to a recent 
article on this very subject. The article 
points out: 

Last winter’s news from Western Europe 
was dominated by Britain’s application for 
membership in the Common Market and 
De Gaulle’s brusque veto. The debate con- 
cerning British entry overshadowed the 
Common Market’s progress toward a uni- 
fled agricultural policy—something that 
many thought could not be achieved. 

The policies being adopted, like many 
national plans, are more in keeping with a 
closed economy than with an open, world 
trading community. As a consequence, the 
United States and other exporters have be- 
come very concerned as EEC policies for 
certain commodities (poultry, wheat, feed 
grains) have evolved. Washington officials 
have frantically sought to resist the pres- 
sures for retaliatory trade barriers. 


One wonders why Washington officials 
have so frugally sought to resist the 
pressure for retaliatory trade barriers 
when about a year ago the Senate 
adopted an amendment to the foreign 
trade bill which would give the Presi- 
dent retaliatory powers in the event the 
Common Market nations imposed dis- 
criminatory variable import duties 
against American agricultural imports. 

I continue to read from the article to 
which I referred: 

There are several reasons for concern. Ex- 
ports to the Common Market comprise a 
substantial part of U.S. commercial agri- 
cultural exports in contrast with local cur- 
rency sales to India, Pakistan, Yugoslavia, 
and other soft currency areas (which, in 
reality, are almost gifts). 

Increased agricultural sales to Western 
Europe represent one of the best opportu- 
nities for improving the U.S. balance of 
payments. But now it seems that just the 
reverse is likely to happen. The European 
Economic Community shows no inclination 
to negotiate lower trade barriers for farm 
products, preferring to discuss reciprocal in- 
dustrial concessions—an area in which it 
enjoys some advantages. 


Can anyone imagine the Secretary of 
Agriculture seeking at a public hearing 
to justify his findings regarding stock- 
age objectives based upon his estimate of 
a decline in imports to Common Market 
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nations, and not having someone at those 
hearings make sure that the Secretary 
knows that we in the Congress intend 
to see to it that the President and his 
negotiators use the retaliatory powers 
that we have given him? 

I continue to read from the article to 
which I referred: 


The high tariff and trade restriction poli- 
cies followed by much of Western Europe 
result in farm prices substantially above 
world levels. The United States, Canada and 
other exporting nations prefer the British 
low tariff policy. (The British treasury 
makes payments to domestic farmers to raise 
their incomes to a satisfactory level.) But, 
ironically, the United States follows internal 
policies resembling those of the Common 
Market. 

The objectives of EEC’s common agricul- 
tural policy, stated in broad terms in article 
30 of the Rome Treaty, are to— 

Increase agricultural productivity through 
technological progress. 

Insure a fair standard of living for the 
agricultural population. 

Stabilize marketing. 

Guarantee regular supplies. 

Insure reasonable consumer prices. 

During 1961 much attention focused on 
ways to implement these somewhat con- 
flicting objectives. Agreement on a com- 
mon agricultural policy permitted the Com- 
mon Market to move into the second stage 
of its economic integration program in Jan- 
uary 1962. After marathon negotiations, 
an agreement was reached which was not 
precise and postponed many specific deci- 
sions on individual commodities. There was 
much discussion as to whether this agree- 
ment was inward- or outward-looking. In 
retrospect it is clear that it dos not extend 
across the Atlantic, even though in some 
respects it does look southward across the 
Mediterranean. 

Broadly speaking, farm commodities are 
grouped into four categories: 

Commodities whose prices are protected 
both through external tariff and domestic 
programs. This category includes feed 
grains, rice, sugar, and dairy products. 

Commodities whose prices are protected 
primarily by tariffs include beef, pork, poul- 
try, and eggs. 

Commodities assisted primarily through 
internal marketing programs and produc- 
tion adjustment include fruit, vegetables, 
and wine. 

No special measures will be taken with 
regard to commodities not produced within 
the market, at least not in appreciable quan- 
tities. Existing tariffs will be modified for 
some products while others will be on the 
free list. These products include cotton, 
soybeans, oilseed, meal, hides, skins, coffee, 
and cocoa. Certain African countries are 
expected to receive special trade benefits for 
some products. The importation of tobacco 
will continue to be governed by a complex 
procedure. 


Let no one be fooled. No special meas- 
ures will be taken with respect to soy- 
beans, because recommendations have 
already been made, particularly by rep- 
resentatives from France, to see to it that 
preferential treatment is granted to but- 
ter, or that excise taxes are placed on 
soybean products, so that there will not 
be so much differentiation between mar- 
garine and butter. 

This could have a very deep impact on 
our soybean exports to Common Market 
nations. 

I continue reading: 

ting nations are worried by the pro- 
visions governing the first two groups of 
commodities. The controversial variable 
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tariff will be applied to most of the products 
in these two categories, Furthermore, ex- 
port subsidies may be paid on some prod- 
ucts if and when supplies are excessive, and 
import certificates may limit imports when 
internal market Intervention is necessary. 

The basic protectionist procedures begin 
with the establishment of an internal target 
price. Common Market authorities expect 
to maintain this target price, plus or minus 
5 to 10 percent, regardless of world condi- 
tions, and will buy domestic agricultural 
products, if necessary, to maintain it. 

Since target prices generally are or will 
be substantially above the world level, im- 
ports must be controlled. This is to be done 
by applying a fee (variable tariff) sufficient 
to raise the price of the imported commodity 
to or slightly above the internal target price. 
If world prices decline, the variable tariff 
would be increased. 

As a result, improved efficiency and ex- 
panded production outside the Common Mar- 
ket increase the amount of trade restrictions 
(and the tariff revenue) of the Common 
Market. On the other hand, increased eff- 
ciency and productivity inside the Market 
reduce the volume of imports. This proce- 
dure assures that European farmers, but not 
outside producers, will benefit from tech- 
nological progress. 

A trade agreement cannot reduce a vari- 
able tariff. Instead, it becomes necessary to 
negotiate a lower internal target price, which 
implies foreign intervention in domestic pol- 
icy. The frustrating aspects of this problem 
led both Agriculture Secretary Orville Free- 
man and Under Secretary of State George 
Ball to protest to EEC ministers. 


The Secretary of Agriculture protested 
in very vigorous language. For this he 
is to be praised. The only trouble is that 
it takes more than vigorous language 
to do the job which is facing us. 

Icontinue: 

Before discussing in detail policies on in- 
dividual commodities and their effect on the 
United States, it is useful to examine sev- 
eral issues which will affect the decision- 
making process. Among these are the ex- 
tent to which the Common Market looks 
outward and contributes to a stronger Atlan- 
tic and free world community; the willing- 
ness of European consumers to pay sub- 
stantially more than world prices for bread 
and livestock products; the priority to be 
given the reorganization and restructuring 
of European agriculture, the extent to which 
Common Market agricultural output can and 
will increase, and the lack of clarity in the 
U.S. agricultural and trade policy. 


I ask Senators to note that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The “lack of clarity in the US. 
agricultural and trade policy” is men- 
tioned. This is another reason why I 
think my amendment should be adopted, 
so that we can determine how clear is 
the U.S. agricultural and trade policy 
with respect to stockage objectives. 

Continuing the article: 

Perhaps the Common Market is not paying 
sufficient attention to past mistakes in U.S. 
agricultural policy, while we are failing to 
appreciate the extent to which Western Eu- 


rope is following our example in increasing 
technology and expanding production. 


Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to read from the article: 

While EEC uses external tariffs to concen- 
trate economic growth within its borders, a 
rapidly expanding U.S. economy could in- 
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duce the Common Market to look outward. 
EEC will be more protectionist in agricul- 
ture than in industry, whatever overall trade 
policy it may adopt. Ever since the high 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 1930 and the Great 
Depression, Europe has had a maze of agri- 
cultural regulations and The 
very fact that six nations were able to nego- 
tiate successfully a common agricultural 
policy is amazing—and they have little bar- 
gaining room left. 

Closely related is the question of consumer 
prices. By and large, the new farm policies 
will raise food prices above the previous av- 
erage level. Incomes of consumers are ex- 
panding with economic growth. Thus, for 
many, the increase in food prices is not a 
serious problem. But will pressure grow to 
reduce food costs if the boom tapers off? 
Perhaps labor groups can find broad support 
by protesting that some food prices are a 
third higher than in Britain, but this seems 
unlikely. 

Another related question is that of agri- 
cultural adjustment. In Western Europe 
many farms are small and consist of scat- 
tered strips of land. A great many farmers 
work their land with horsedrawn equipment 
and adhere to outmoded farming practices. 
Small holdings are interspersed with large, 
technically advanced, mechanized and effi- 
cient farming units. Past policies were 
geared to the needs of the numerous small 
farmers. 

But can the Common Market afford a high 
cost agriculture? About 20 percent of its 
people are now engaged in farming. The 
percentage varies considerably from one 
country to the other, ranging from 7.5 per- 
cent in Belgium-Luxembourg to 33 percent 
in Italy. The U.S. percentage, of course, is 
close to that of Belgium. If Common Mar- 
ket policy encouraged lower food prices, 
spending for industrial goods and services 
would be larger, and the growth rate could 
reach higher levels. 


In this connection, I point out that 
the cost of land in Common Market 
countries ranges up to $1,000 anacre. It 
is evident that feed grains cannot be 
grown on land costing $1,000 an acre in 
competition with feed grains grown in 
the United States. 

I continue to read from the article: 

The American experience has shown that 
the farm population moves to the city when 
urban jobs are available. Thus present over- 
employment offers the Common Market a 
unique opportunity to reorganize its agricul- 
ture. While Europeans are aware of the need 
for changing their farm structure, they are 
far more concerned with price schemes to 
protect the farmer. The adjustments which 
are occurring are taking place almost in spite 
of Common Market policies. 


I do not have much time remaining, 
but I point out that we in the United 
States are not desirous of meddling in 
the internal affairs of Common Market 
nations. We are desirous of expanding 
our trade, and we want them to join with 
an expansion of their trade. The basic 
concept of the trade bill which was 
passed with a strong bipartisan vote a 
year ago was that as our economy grew 
and as their economies grew, both could 
grow in harmony and partnership. 

But not long after the President of the 
United States offered his trade bill to 
the Congress, accompanied by a fine 
statement regarding objectives, and with 
optimistic words regarding improved 
agricultural exports from the United 
States to Common Market nations, the 
Common Market commissioners adopted 
a policy of self-sufficiency in agriculture. 
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Not long after that Mr. de Gaulle exer- 
cised a veto against Britain's entry into 
the Common Market. 

Things are going from bad to worse. 
Not long ago a leading economist at 
Yale University prophesied that if things 
continue the way they have been going 
we can look forward to a complete elim- 
ination of our exports of feed grains 
and wheat to Common Market nations. 
This will happen unless we do more 
than make vigorous statements on the 
subject. 

We have given to the President of 
the United States and his negotiators 
retaliatory powers. There are other 
powers which can be used. It seems to 
me it is about time for these powers to 
be exercised. 

My amendment would have the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture come forth with a 
statement of stockage objectives, show- 
ing the basis upon which those stockage 
objectives were determined, This would 
include a statement as to how much 
such stockage objectives are affected by 
our foreign exports, including exports to 
Common Market nations. 

I think the amendment would add a 
great deal to the bill. I think the amend- 
ment should have been put in the law 
a long time ago, but it is never too late 
for improvement. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
shall not detain the Senate very long. 

I do not suppose there is a department 
in our Government that keeps better 
statistics than does the Department of 
Agriculture on farm production, not only 
in the United States, but also all over 
the world. Through the Department of 
Commerce, we are able to obtain figures 
on production in various countries. It 
seems to me the Department of Agri- 
culture is well able to declare, on its 
own, the amount of corn, or other feed 
grains, cotton, or any other commodity 
necessary to meet national emergencies. 

The pending amendment seeks to 
make it obligatory on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture to consult 
with the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and then have 
published in the Federal Register his 
proposed findings of the quantity, in 
bushels, of each of the feed grains which 
he finds necessary to meet any national 
emergency. 

I have no doubt that there are many 
big-eyed administrators in the Defense 
Department, as well as in the Depart- 
ment of State and in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who 
would want to set aside much food for 
emergencies which may never come. I 
have no doubt that, if the policy advo- 
cated by my good friend from Iowa were 
pursued, it would mean that the sur- 
pluses we have on hand now would evap- 
orate—but on paper only. They would 
still be present. A huge amount of cot- 
ton, corn and other feed grains, as well 
as wheat, would be stored away, if the 
Department of Defense and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the State Department 
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should take the position that it is neces- 
sary, to meet the necessities of possible 
war, or of an emergency that we can- 
not quite foresee now, or which may 
come to pass in the future, that certain 
large quantities of commodities be 
stored. 

I believe the Secretary of Agriculture 
has in the past been able to decide most 
accurately the amount of food or fiber 
necessary to meet our needs. 

As to all commodities except corn and 
other feed grains, it is provided that the 
Secretary of Agriculture must take into 
consideration domestic use, export, and 
a certain percentage for carryover. He 
does so every year. It seems to me that 
it would be foolhardy to require these 
three Departments of Government to 
give him assistance. Where in the name 
of commonsense would the Secretary of 
Defense get his information in order to 
decide how much food was necessary? 
He would certainly have to consult the 
Department of Agriculture. The same 
thing is true of the Department of State 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Therefore, I believe 
the authority should remain where it is 
now. 

I am hopeful the amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I am sure the Senator 
from Louisiana is aware of the fact that 
my amendment would not compel the 
Secretary of Agriculture to consult the 
other department heads. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment is 
not necessary in order for him to consult. 
He can do that now. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; but under my 
amendment he would have to come for- 
ward and make a finding and a deter- 
mination, which he has not made yet; 
and we are entitled to that, I think, if 
we are to legislate realistically in this 
field. The Senator talks about sur- 
pluses, but I ask him, How do we define 
that term? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There are many 
persons in our country who would like 
to hide these surpluses away for such 
emergencies as my good friend from 
Iowa discusses, but the surpluses would 
still be there. They would be dangling 
over the markets and would affect prices. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MLLER]. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Musxrel] is absent due to 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Muskie], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Attotr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Cask] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AtLorT] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Colo- 
rado would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 65, as follows: 


[No. 86 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 
Aiken Fong Miller 
Beall Goldwater Morton 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Boggs Hruska Prouty 
Carlson Javits Saltonstall 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Curtis Keating Simpson 
Dirksen Kuchel Tower 
Dominick Mechem Williams, Del 
NAYS—65 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Bartlett Hill Mundt 
Bayh Holland Nelson 
Bible Humphrey Neuberger 
Brewster Inouye Pastore 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Ch Kefauver Ribicoff 
Clark Kennedy Robertson 
Cooper Lausche Smathers 
Dodd Long, La Smith 
Douglas Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Eastland Magnuson Stennis 
Edmondson Mansfield Symington 
Ellender McCarthy Talmadge 
Engle McClellan Thurmond 
McGovern „N. J. 
Gore McIntyre Yarborough 
Gruening McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Hart tealf Young, Ohio 
Hartke Monroney 
NOT VOTING—8 
Allott Fulbright Muskie 
Cannon McGee Russell 
Case Moss 
So Mr. MILLER’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up amendment No. 77 and ask 
that it be read. Prior to its being read, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] be per- 
mitted to join as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 13, it is proposed to change the pe- 
riod to a colon and add the following: 
“Provided, That such portion shall in 
no case exceed the portion that was made 
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available through payments in kind for 
the 1963 crop of any feed grain.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
amendment, there is a 2-hour limitation 
of debate, the time to be divided equally 
between the proponents and the oppo- 
nents of the amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can give no assurance, but I am 
not certain that the full 2 hours will be 
used. However, there is a limitation of 
debate of 1 hour on each side of the 
amendment. 

Section 105(c) (5) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1945, as amended by the Food and 
Agricultural Act of 1962, authorizes the 
Secretary, for the 1963 crop year, to 
make available to producers through 
payments in kind 18 cents a bushel of 
the price support. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Iowa yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We on this side 
of the aisle could not hear what the Sen- 
ator said. Is the discussion on the 
amendment or on the bill? 

Mr. HI PER. The discus- 
sion is on amendment No. 77. I may say, 
for the information of the Senator from 
Texas and other Senators that other 
amendments will be offered before the 
bill itself is debated. There is one 
amendment which is very vital to the 
bill, and it will be taken up after we have 
finished discussing some of the other 
amendments that have been voted down 
so cavalierly. 

I think there is a fatal defect in the 
bill. It must be corrected, or something 
will happen. I shall discuss that in due 
course, so that there will be no question 
about it when I call the amendment up. 

I shall begin my statement again. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, be- 
fore the learned Senator from Iowa be- 
gins again, will he yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am de- 
lighted to yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is my hope that 
I shall ask a proper question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In my experi- 
ence, the Senator from West Virginia 
never asks an improper question. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am very grateful 
to my colleague. Is there a filibuster of 
any nature or any degree in the making? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Not that Iam 
aware of. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate that 
statement. In certain sources it has been 
indicated that the discussions were be- 
ing unduly extended. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The fact is 
that there should be a vast amount of 
further discussion about the shortcom- 
ings of the bill and the failure to con- 
sider many of the things that should 
have been considered in the bill. I am 
sure there will be such a discussion. In- 
stead of there being a filibuster on the 
bill, the discussion will probably fall far 
short of what it should be. But there is 
nothing in the nature of a filibuster con- 
templated, that I know of. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator’s re- 
sponse is clarifying of the situation. The 
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Recorp should not indicate that I had 
felt that the debate on the many amend- 
ments had not been, in all instances, so 
far as I know, relevant to the subject 
matter. I have attempted to follow the 
debate carefully. In fact, I have voted 
for one amendment offered by the mi- 
nority in connection with the proposed 
legislation. It is vital to the democratic 
process that the Senate consider care- 
fully this important agricultural bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from West Virginia. His state- 
ment gives ample proof that some cor- 
rections should be made in the bill. The 
Senator from West Virginia has voted for 
some of the amendments that have been 
offered, but which have been repeatedly 
and systematically defeated by majority 
votes. 

With regard to the question about a 
filibuster, which the Senator raised—a 
question seriously raised on his part, but 
which I notice created some snorts and 
chuckles in certain selected areas, when 
he asked the question—I do not believe 
anybody could even suspect that there 
would be a filibuster, when there is a 
limitation of 1 hour, agreed to earlier, on 
each amendment to the bill, except one. 
That limitation has been strictly ad- 
hered to. Some of the amendments have 
not even required the use of the allo- 
cated time, or the time available. So if 
there is any attempt to filibuster, it cer- 
tainly is not manifested in this area of 
the Chamber. 

The debate on this amendment, be- 
cause a number of Senators are inter- 
ested in it, may require a little longer; 
that is why an exception was made, at 
the time the limitation of debate was 
agreed to, so as to provide 1 hour on 
each side of the amendment. Be that as 
it may, I shall proceed with a discus- 
sion of the amendment. 

Section 105(c)(5) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1945, as amended by the Food and 
Agricultural Act of 1962, authorized the 
Secretary, for the 1963 crop—that is, the 
crop for this year—to make available to 
producers, through payments in kind, 18 
cents a bushel of the price support for 
corn, and a comparable amount of price 
support for grain sorghums and barley. 

The original provision would have 
limited the Secretary’s discretion to the 
portion of the price support for corn and 
other feed grains which he could pro- 
vide through payments in kind. Such 
payments could not exceed the portion 
provided for in the 1963 crop; that is, 
18 cents for corn, and a comparable por- 
tion for grain sorghums and barley, and 
no portion for rye or oats. 

The reason why the amendment is 
necessary is that by means of the bill 
the committee has voted to remove, and 
the Congress proposes to remove, the 18- 
cent limit, which in the past has been 
considered essential and necessary. So 
far as I can ascertain, under the bill the 
sky would be the limit; the Secretary of 
Agriculture could, under the provisions 
of the proposed legislation, set the price- 
support payment at whatever amount 
he might want; under the bill he would 
not be limited or inhibited in that re- 
spect. 
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This amendment merely provides that 
he cannot exceed 18 cents a bushel for 
corn, the limitation which has been in 
effect for years, and that he must re- 
tain the ceiling under which he has 
worked for the last several years. 

That amendment was resisted in the 
committee. Why it was resisted, I do 
not know. It was said that the Secre- 
tary does not intend to go beyond 18 
cents a bushel. If so, what is the harm 
in providing this limitation, which al- 
ready applies to the 1963 crop? If he 
does not intend to exceed it, why give 
him the right to exceed it? 

So far as I know, I do not know that 
he asked for the right to exceed it; but 
the bill gives him that right, and I as- 
sume that is a part of the plan and 
program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. So there is some mysterious rea- 
son why the 18-cent limitation was 
omitted from the bill this time. This 
amendment proposes to restore the 18- 
cent limitation. 

This is the “gimmick” in this pro- 
vision, as it has operated: Farmers, for 
instance, have been told—and from a 
basic standard it is correct—that they 
have been getting a $1.25 support price 
for their corn. But 18 cents of that has 
been a payment in kind, under the ex- 
isting provision. When the Secretary 
of Agriculture undertakes to dispose of 
the corn at 105 percent of the loan price, 
plus carrying charges—which is in ac- 
cordance with the law—does he use the 
figure $1.25 when he fixes the price? 
No; he knocks 18 cents off the payment 
of the so-called support price, and calls 
it $1.07, and proceeds on that basis; and 
thus he has been able to accomplish 
what he and his chief deputy testified 
before the committee, when the proto- 
type of this bill was brought up several 
years ago; namely, that he was going 
to keep open-market corn down to $1 or 
below. That is what he has done; and 
it has been a deliberate manipulation by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who, during 
this period of time, has kept the price of 
corn on the farm at $1 or below. That 
is one of the devices he has used in 
order to punish the farmers if they did 
not put on the halter and follow where 
he led. 

By means of this bill—for some 
strange reason—it has been decided to 
remove the 18-cent ceiling. As a result, 
the Secretary could set the loan rate at 
50 cents a bushel and the compensa- 
tory rate at 75 cents a bushel, if he 
wished to do so; or he could cut down 
to practically nothing any of the sup- 
ports in kind, and could put the produc- 
tion supports all the way up. 

In short, this is one of the most decep- 
tive provisions to be found in the bill; 
and the 18-cent limitation is omitted 
for a purpose. 

So I see every reason why we should 
set the ceiling at exactly the level it 
was last year and exactly at the level 
where it is this year. I see every reason 
why we should retain it as it was, or 
at an even higher point; and there is 
all the more reason for retaining it in 
view of the fact that the Secretary is 
alleged to have said—although, Mr. 
President, I should not say it is alleged, 
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because some members of the committee 
stated it as a fact, and I should take their 
word for it—that he would not use the 
18 cents, that he would not go that high. 
If so, what is the harm in providing in 
the law that he may not go higher than 
that? 

I can recall times when department 
heads have come before congressional 
committees and stated that certain 
actions would not be taken by their 
departments; and, following such testi- 
mony, Congress enacted certain laws on 
that basis. But in a short time, diamet- 
rically the opposite action was taken by 
the department—action contrary to what 
the department heads said they would 
take, when the bill was being considered 
by Congress. I have seen that happen. 
So I do not think there is the slightest 
excuse for not restoring this ceiling on 
the production payment to the level at 
which it was set for this year’s crop and 
for the crop before that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to en- 
large somewhat on the point about the 
discretionary power proposed to be 
granted the Secretary of Agriculture as 
regards ultimately determining exactly 
what shall be done. I am alarmed about 
the trend toward abdication by Congress 
of its power and the surrender of its 
power to the Executive. My thinking is 
in accord with what the Senator from 
Iowa has been stating. 

Am I correct in understanding that if 
the bill, as it now stands, is enacted, 
there will be vested in the Secretary of 
Agriculture the discretionary power to 
determine, first, whether the feed-grains 
diversion program shall go into effect? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is; yes, 
indeed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. 

Second, to determine the level at which 
feed-grain prices are to be supported, 
with a range of 65 to 90 percent of 
parity? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
Senator from Ohio is correct in making 
that statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Third, the percentage 
of base acreage up to a maximum of 50 
percent, which a producer must divert, 
in order to participate? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think that 
is correct. That is my understanding. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And fourth, the por- 
tion of the support price that is to be 
made available through compensatory 
payments to producers? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect; that is a condition of the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The last item is the 
one the Senator from Iowa has been 
discussing; is it not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has said that 
the compensatory payment shall be be- 
tween 10 and 15 cents. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I shall have 
to find in the hearings the exact state- 
ment. On the point of the compensa- 
tory payment, I wish to read from the 
hearings at page 104. About the middle 
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of that page, or slightly below that point, 
it will be found that I was discussing 


the matter with the Secretary, at the 


hearings, as follows: 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Now, I note with 
some concern, because of its uncertainty, a 
provision in the bill before us, H.R. 4997 
passed through the House, that you, as 
Secretary— 


I was speaking to Secretary 
Freeman— 
have complete discretion to decide how 
much of the payments will be compensa- 
tory or, let’s say, Brannon-type payments, 
and would you agree that the bill, as passed 
by the House, would, for instance, permit 
you to set the loan rate at 50 cents a bushel 
and the compensatory rate at 75 cents a 
bushel if you wanted to? 

I am not asking you whether you would 
or not, but I say, would it permit you to 
do so? 

Secretary FREEMAN. I believe so. 

Senator HIcKENLOPER. Woud it permit you 
to set the loan rate at zero a bushel and 
the compensatory payment at 25 cents a 
bushel or a dollar or something else? 

Secretary FREEMAN. I think so. 

Senator HrcKENLOOPER. You would have 
that discretion from zero to basically what- 
ever you wanted to put it? 

So you could go to zero if you were so 
minded? 

Secretary FREEMAN, The mix between the 
acreage diversion payments and the price 
support payments is intentionally left rath- 
er broad for reasons that I related in re- 
sponse to the question from the Senator 
from Delaware this morning. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Does that mean, then, 
that, notwithstanding the law that was 
enacted with respect to the several cate- 
gories which I identified, ultimately the 
decision as to what is to be done is left 
to the mind of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is the 
great danger of the bill. In effect, the 
bill is one of the first big steps in the field 
of agriculture toward an agriculture pro- 
gram of men rather than laws. It rests 
the broadest discretion in the whim or 
caprice of the Secretary of Agriculture of 
any farm program that has ever been 
enacted. It is dangerous. Farmers 
should realize what they are walking 
into. They are walking into a program 
which would put their entire economic 
well-being under the control, dictation, 
and whim of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture through the discretion granted in 
the bill. 

I do not care who the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is. I give everyone credit for 
the best of intentions until it is proven 
otherwise. I do not care who the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is. It is too much 
power to give any administration in this 
country over a great segment of the 
American economy, especially a segment 
as vital to the well-being of our country 
as is the food-producing and agriculture 
economy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE.. At one time I taught 
the subject of equity in law school. The 
historic ancient principle was that a 
chancellor or a judge in equity was not 
guided by any law but decided issues on 
the basis of good conscience. So we faust 
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depend upon the conscience of the 
chancellor. 

Finally one chancellor said: 

That is a sort of cockeyed way of issuing 
rulings. The consciences of chancellors dif- 
fer as do their toes: Some are large, and 
some are small. 


I desire to express my concurrence 
with what the Senator from Iowa has 
said. I do not care how good the sup- 
posed conscience of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is. Such inordinate power 
ought not to be placed in his mind and 
in his hands. He may think that he is 
doing good according to the scale that 
he fixes. But the fact may be that he is 
doing bad. 

I submit that if the maxims that we 
see inscribed on the friezes of our court- 
houses mean anything, we must have a 
government of laws and not a govern- 
ment of men. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Ohio. As usual, he is cor- 
rect. His perception is absolutely correct 
in this matter. 

This is a farm bill which is to be ad- 
ministered by a man who is not closely 
controlled by legal limitations or delimi- 
tations of his authority. He is not 
elected by the people of this country. He 
is an appointed official, and under the 
proposed legislation, he could control the 
whole economy at his discretion. Such 
power is dangerous. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. It is dangerous far 
beyond the general understanding of the 
people of our country. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is no 
question about it. 

I would not feel as deeply about the 
proposed legislation if it had specific 
guidelines which would direct the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture what to do, even 
though I disagreed with the guidelines, 
provided they were limitations on his 
authority. 

But the ominous thing about the bill 
is the vast extent of discretion which 
would be lodged in a man to play upon 
the agricultural economy of our country, 
as a person would play a piano. If he 
can play it well, he makes sweet music. 
If he cannot play well, the piano sounds 
awful because the discords ruin the 
harmony. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was much interested in 
the colloquy between the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Iowa regard- 
ing the risk to be run in entrusting our 
economic welfare, or even matters affect- 
ing our health, to the mind of one man, 
or to one man and his advisers. I realize 
that the administration is very insistent 
on getting what it calls supply manage- 
ment applied to agricultural production 
in our country, and that the bill which 
we are now considering is an integral part 
of the overall plan. 

However, I point out what the record 
of the administration has been in regard 
to one commodity. Under the sugar leg- 
islation the Secretary of Agriculture is 
required to estimate the needs of the 
people of the United States for sugar. 
‘He then decides, through controlling the 
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amount of sugar which can be processed 
and sold by the plants, the acreage that 
may be planted to beets and, in effect, 
where the beets may be planted. He also 
controls how much may be planted to 
cane and where it may be planted. Re- 
cently he has allotted more to the out- 
put and processing of cane, although I 
hope the Secretary knows that it takes 
15 to 18 months to produce that cane. 
Anyway, his estimates have turned out 
to be very wide of the mark. In today’s 
issue of the Journal of Commerce we 
read the following: 
SHORT SUGAR SUPPLY Sees Prices Soar 

Refined sugar prices shot higher again in 
the wake of continued scarcity of world sup- 
plies and sharp advances in the raw com- 
modity in both cash and futures commod- 
ities, 

The latest round of increases, 12th this 
year, were led by American Sugar Co. which 
announced a 75 cents per 100 pounds hike, 
effective the opening of business yesterday 
in all of its marketing areas. 

FOURTEEN DOLLARS AND TWENTY CENTS 
A HUNDREDWEIGHT 

This brought the price for the key indus- 
trial grade in 100-pound paper bags to $14.20 
per 100 pounds in the New York area and to 
$14.30 per 100 pounds for that category in 
the Northeast. In other areas served by the 
company, the 100-pound paper bag price will 
become $14 per 100 pounds. On Monday 
some gulf refiners increased prices 75 cents 
per 100 pounds to the $14 per 100 pounds 
level. 

By early afternoon yesterday the latest 
hikes were becoming industrywide at Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Co. and Sucrest Corp. 
also increased prices by the same amount. 

Refined sugar prices have now risen $4.40 
per 100 pounds since the beginning of the 
year. The raw spot price earlier this week 
rose to $11 per 100 pounds, delivered, also an 
advance of $4.40 per 100 pounds since the 
beginning of the year. 

HIGHEST SINCE 1920 

The new levels are the highest since the 
period September 16-21, 1920 when refined 
sugar prices reached $14.50 per 100 pounds in 
the New York area. 


In other words, in 2 years’ time the 
supply management process as applied 
by the Secretary of Agriculture has in- 
creased the price of raw sugar from $6.48 
a hundred pounds duty paid in New York 
to $11.25 a hundred pounds, an increase 
of 73 percent. The price of the refined 
sugar has increased since 2 years ago 
this month from $9.40 per hundred 
pounds to $14.20, according to the 
Journal of Commerce report this morn- 
ing, an increase of 50 percent. 

And it is still going up. That is the 
effect of supply management as ad- 
ministered for one commodity with re- 
spect to which the Department has au- 
thority to administer the law. Now it is 
sought to apply the same line of reason- 
ing, which has failed so completely, to 
feed grains and, through feed grains to 
all animal products; poultry, beef, pork, 
and dairy products. It is sought to 
apply it to wheat, and to everything else 
that grows. 

I do not think it would be farfetched 
if we should say that the consumers 
would be hungry in a few years if we 
permitted departmental officials to have 
the same authority over all commodities 
which they have had and have applied 
so devastatingly to our sugar program. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me on my time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My suggestion is that 
instead of assembling and spending our 
time debating, if we are going to extend 
such powers to the administration we 
should not meet at all to discuss these 
matters. Tell the administration what 
is to be done, and let us have a one-man 
rule. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the administra- 
tion has demonstrated what it would do 
with the additional authority. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am happy to have the Senator 
from Louisiana speak on his own time, 
to the Senator from Vermont if he so 
desires. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, Iam 
sure the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont does not wish to be unfair 
about the price of sugar. 

Mr. AIKEN. No. ` 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is not due to 
management, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. AIKEN. To what does the Sena- 
tor credit it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator knows 
that our primary offshore source for pro- 
duction of sugar was Cuba. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is where we 


Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, very little sugar now comes from 
Cuba to the United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator knows 
there has been a great shortage of sugar. 

Mr. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There are many 
“pigs” in the business abroad, holding 
back sugar. 

Mr. AIKEN. Exactly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is a scarcity; 
and that is what has made the price go 
up, rather than management, to which 
the Senator referred. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr, ELLENDER. That is silly. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator has proved 
my point completely. The production of 
sugar in Cuba has fallen off approxi- 
mately one-half, or nearly 3 million tons 
this year. Five years ago Fidel Castro 
applied the supply management process 
to the agricultural commodities of Cuba. 
That is what I am talking about. If we 
want to be like Cuba, why not adopt the 
Cuban form of government and let it go 
at that? That is the reason there is a 
shortage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President 

Mr. AIKEN. Because Cuba’s produc- 
tion is only half of what it used to be, 
when Cuba had a free economy. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator knows 
that as of today Florida and Louisiana 
are the only cane sugar-producing States 
in the Union. 

Mr, AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They plant about 
all they can plant now. The beetgrowers 
could plant some more, but they do not 
have the facilities with which to process 
the beets. 

I know that we could produce more 
sugar, but we are not ready for that. 
The point I am trying to make is that, in 
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my opinion, the reason why the price of 
sugar went up was solely the shortage of 
sugar abroad. 

Mr. AIKEN. Of course it is short. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator well 
knows, we produce in the continental 
United States about 32 percent of our re- 
quirements. We must depend on off- 
shore production. 

Puerto Rico is almost out of produc- 
tion now. It is expanding so much in- 
dustrially that it has given up many 
sugar-producing lands. Hawaiiis in the 
same position. It is not producing what 
it could. It is developing industrially. 
It is building homes, and much good 
sugar land is being used for that purpose. 

Let us put the reason where it belongs; 
that is, on the shortage of production 
rather than on management, to which 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
referred. 

Mr. AIKEN. I could not disagree with 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
that the sugar shortage is due to a short- 
age in the production of sugar abroad, 
but it is also due to the fact that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will not let the 
American farmer produce sugar in suffi- 
cient quantity to make up the shortage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator can 
blame the Congress for that. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator can 
blame the Congress for imposing a limi- 
tation. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Congress did not 
estimate the amount of sugar which 
would be required by the people of this 
country. The Secretary does that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But Congress fixes 
the amount to be planted in Louisiana. 
Congress fixes the amount to be planted 
in Florida. Congress determines how 
much can be planted by sugar-beet 


Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator knows 
that. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Congress has been 
very negligent in regard to sugar legisla- 
tion, but only last week the Secretary 
assigned to Florida and to Louisiana, 
the cane-producing States, authority to 
market about 60,000 tons more a year. 
Does the Secretary expect them to do 
that overnight? As I understand, it re- 
quires 14 to 18 months to produce a 
crop. 

Mr. CARLSON and Mr. LAUSCHE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been using the 
time of other Senators, but this is im- 
portant, because it is a striking example 
of what supply management may do in 
the hands of people who are not in- 
fallable. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield no more time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, up to this point the time, I assume, 
was the time of the Senator from Louisi- 


ana. I merely wish to get the time 
straightened out. We are now on my 
time. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me so that I 
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may ask the Senator from Vermont a 
question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have a statement 
which fits what has been said, if the 
Senator will yield to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Iowa yield; and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield first to 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont a question relative to 
the subject of sugar. Am I correct in 
stating that sugarbeets were under some 
control up until this year? 

Mr. AIKEN. They are still under con- 
trol. The Secretary determines the 
amount of sugar a plant may produce 
and market, and that indirectly controls 
the amount of sugarbeets which can be 
planted. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. For many years 
Arizona was a large sugar-producing 
State. For years we have been trying 
to get permission to plant beets. I think 
the Senator’s remarks were quite correct. 
Cuba is a fine example of what we can 
expect. 

I agree with my friend from Vermont 
that what we are seeing in Cuba today 
is something we might well see in the 
United States in 4 or 5 years, if we do 
not get agriculture out from under this 
crazy agricultural program. 

Mr. AIKEN. What we see in Cuba to- 
day is exactly what we will see in the 
United States if we give this New Fron- 
tier management all the authority for 
which it is asking, because it is asking 
for the same authority which has 
brought Cuban sugar production down 
to the present unenviable level. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have one fur- 
ther point, Mr. President. The Senator 
from Louisiana has rightly recognized 
that an imbalance in the market today 
has caused prices to take an unusually 
fast rise. This imbalance in the mar- 
ket, I suggest, is caused by the fact that 
we have not allowed our sugar to be pro- 
duced under free markets. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. The 
Secretary estimated the requirements of 
the country so far short of the actual 
needs that there is not sugar enough to 
go around, and nobody knows where 
the price will go. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is 73 percent above 
what it was 2 years ago, when the pres- 
ent management took over the handling 
of sugar legislation. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I concur in the re- 
marks made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont with regard to sugar 
production. The beet-producing areas 
of the Midwest—Kansas and adjoining 
States—could greatly increase their pro- 
duction, and would do so if permitted by 
quotas. 

Mention has been made of the fact 
that there are not sufficient refineries. 
The reason why there are not sufficient 
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refineries is that we do not have any as- 
surance of continuous beet acreage year 
after year. If we are given some assur- 
ance of acreage, we can furnish more 


sugar. 

Mr. HOLLAND rose. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Florida desire to have me yield 
to him? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, at 
some time before the Senator from Iowa 
concludes, I should like to have him 
yield some time to me. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am happy 
to yield to the Senator now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
may be allowed to yield to me for 10 min- 
utes, from his time, without losing his 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have that 
right, Mr. President. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor with the Senator of this par- 
ticular amendment. The only reason 
why I asked for the privilege of the floor 
at this time is that I am scheduled to 
leave by plane between 6 and 7 o’clock 
for an engagement which I cannot can- 
cel. Ihave been promised by the Senator 
from Louisiana that he would give me a 
live pair on votes taken after this, which 
I appreciate. He has been most gracious 
to me. But I may not have time to com- 
plete the argument before the vote is 
taken. 

I think this amendment is the critical 
one in this whole discussion, because it 
strikes at the great departure in this bill 
from the course in all other bills that 
have been considered on the floor of the 
Senate since I came to this body 17 years 
ago, and I have been a member of the 
Agriculture Committee during most of 
that time. 

The particular provision at which this 
amendment is directed would give unlim- 
ited authority to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to fix the compensatory pay- 
ments, or bonus payments, or production 
payments, whatever one may call them, 
independent from the actual price sup- 
port loan, at any amount he sees fit be- 
tween zero and the maximum stated in 
the bill for price support; and that maxi- 
mum is 90 percent. 

There is no doubt about that. The bill 
so provides. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture so stated in his testimony, not once, 
but several times. I am not going to re- 
peat all the quotations from his testi- 
mony which I placed in the Recorp the 
other day, but merely to show that what 
I have said is strictly true, let me quote 
this much from page 105 of the hear- 
ings: 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] said: 

Now, do you think that that complete 
discretion, from zero on up, is the kind of a 
discretion that really Congress ought to lodge 
in a Secretary? 

Secretary Freeman. I think the bill con- 
tains a modest discretion when it is consid- 
ered in terms of the four corners of the law, 
the development of this program, the new 
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dimension to which it will move when we 
have eliminated surpluses * * . 

The pattern of activity, under a farm pro- 
gram, is rather certain. The legislative his- 
tory is quite clear, and — 

And I call attention to these words of 
the Secretary— 
it would seem to me that this is, by no 
stretch of the ion, excessive dis- 
cretion under the circumstances. 


Again: 
Actually— 


Says the Secretary— 
the support price in this bill is between 65 
and 90. And then the payment part in con- 
nection and that support price where pre- 
viously it was 18 cents is left to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary, which is the only 
change. 
And so this is actually not a very signifi- 
cant change. 

Then, skipping, and quoting a short 
statement, the Secretary said: 

And I do not think that the increased dis- 
cretion, in and of itself, is a great delega- 
tion of authority, by no means. 

I think it is well within the normal con- 
gressional delegation of discretion. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. But you do advo- 
cate that this discretion be left with the 
Secretary as it is in the pennon 

Secretary FREEMAN. Yes, sir. 

There is no doubt about the testimony. 
There is no doubt about the provisions 
of the bill. No Senator, whether an ad- 
vocate or an opponent, would argue 
otherwise. 

The Secretary and his advisers, who 
drafted the bill, had the able, skilled, and 
conscientious help of the chairman of 
the committee, who saw exactly what 
this situation was, and that this provi- 
sion was even worse than the Brannan 
plan, because whereas the Brannan plan 
imposed some limitation as to the pro- 
duction on which these production, or 
bonus, payments could be made, the 
pending bill does not so provide. When 
the committee entered into this discus- 
sion, as has been shown already by what 
has been placed in the Recor by the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Secretary wrote to the chairman 
stating that in 1964, the first year to be 
covered, he would want the committee 
to understand that 18 cents was the 
limit which he would want to use in 
connection with this authority; that he 
probably would want to use less than 
that, but that 18 cents was the limitation. 

If I am incorrect in that statement, I 
shall be glad to be corrected. I do not 
have time to read the letter, but that 
was the sense of it. That applied to 
1964. In committee the question arose 
as to what would apply to 1965. 

So a second letter was written by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, 
which, in my judgment, in so far as it 
could do so, committed the Secretary 
to follow the same limitation of 18 cents 
in 1965. 

Of course, the Secretary knew, as we 
all know, that any limitation which he 
places upon himself will be observed, be- 
cause he is an honorable man. But the 
Secretary is mortal, and there is no as- 
surance that he will live out his term in 
this administration, although I hope he 
will live it out and many added years 
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besides. There is no certainty that this 
administration will continue in 1965, and 
there is no assurance that the Secretary 
now serving will then be the Secretary. 

Through the two letters obtained, 
through the able and effective request 
of the able chairman of the committee, 
we have as much of a commitment as the 
Secretary can make, to the effect that 
he does not intend to proceed under the 
unlimited discretion proposed to be given 
him by this bill. 

In the first place, that is not a cer- 
tainty, for the reasons I have already 
stated. In the next place, if the pro- 
vision goes into this bill, it points to a 
path which we are just as sure as we can 
be will be followed when the next big 
commodity gets into trouble. 

The Senator from Florida thinks there 
is a great error in this regard, which 
should be corrected before the bill goes 
on the statute books. 

For that reason, the Senator from 
Florida joined in the presentation of this 
amendment in committee, and joins in 
it now, because he thinks this, and other 
corrective amendments which would ac- 
complish the same purpose, are neces- 
sary for the preservation of anything 
like an American program of agricul- 
ture, because he does not regard this 
provision as one that is in that category. 
It is not in accordance with American 
precedents or any precedents in the 
agricultural program. It is, instead, an 
unbridled grant of authority to one man 
in a vital matter, affecting hundreds 
of thousands of farmers, and millions of 
people throughout the Nation. I do not 
care how good a man he is. So far as 
I am concerned, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is a good man and would live 
up to his commitment, but I do not think 
the Congress of the United States, speak- 
ing for all the people of this great Na- 
tion, as well as for all the people in 
agriculture, should seriously consider 
granting such authority to any one indi- 
vidual, involving the power of life and 
death over every producer of feed 
grains, under this bill, if it were strictly 
followed, and over every producer of any 
other commodity to which the power 
might be extended. 

Mr. President, make no mistake. This 
will not be the end of the subject if 
we ever give such unbridled authority 
one time for what is said to be protec- 
tion for the producers of a certain com- 
modity. We shall be asked time after 
time to do the same thing with respect 
to the producers of other agricultural 
commodities. 

That is why I, for one, have felt so 
keenly that this bill is wrong. I say 
again that but for the efforts and the 
knowledgeable activities of the distin- 
guished chairman of a great committee, 
with broad experience, who realized per- 
fectly well that there was something 
which should not be in the bill, and who 
moved to get the two letters I have in- 
dicated, we would be in a situation in 
which we would not vote for the bill. I 
think no Senator woulc vote for it if 
he realized the serious implications of 
it. 

Since I shall not be present later, I 
want to say that something of the same 
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kind of authority is present in another 
part of the bill, in that it grants author- 
ity to the Secretary to impose a require- 
ment that up to 50 percent of the feed 
grain acreage must be diverted by a 
producer before he comes under the 


program. 

Again a wise head saw that this was 
going too far, and insisted upon a letter, 
and that commitment was also put in 
the letter which has been presented by 
the able chairman of the committee, 
stating that the Secretary will hold him- 
self to 20 percent, which is similar to 
existing law, as a condition which must 
be imposed on a producer of feed grain 
for diversion of his acreage. He must 
divert 20 percent of his acreage now in 
order for him to have the other benefits 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iyield 3 more 
minutes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry that I 
cannot speak at length on this measure, 
because I feel very keenly on it; and my 
feeling is not personal in any sense. I 
have no feeling against the Secretary 
of Agriculture, who I think is a distin- 
guished and fairminded gentleman, 
who will live up to his commitment. He 
did not draw up this measure. I do 
not know who did. However, someone 
drew it who was anxious to put us upon 
the path of a completely controlled and 
regimented agriculture. He has almost 
done so insofar as the commitment 
goes in that direction if the bill be- 
comes law. Whoever did it is not pro- 
ceeding under tried theories of agricul- 
ture, but is proceeding under an alien 
theory of complete control by one man 
of millions of American farm families 
throughout the country, and the other 
industries which depend upon them, 
such as livestock, poultry, dairying, and 
others. 

This is a step of such great significance 
that I would not feel justified in doing 
anything less than calling attention to 
the fact that the pending bill contains 
devices giving unlimited discretion. I 
do not think it is sound or safe, or even 
thinkable, that we should go through 
with such a course on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I conclude by again expressing my 
complete confidence in the Chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. But for him we would not 
have had these letters. But for him 
we would not have had certain other 
concessions from the Secretary, which, 
so far as they can go, bind the hands 
of the present Secretary of Agriculture. 
Iam sure he will live up tothem, How- 
ever, that does not cure the vices within 
the bill. That does not prevent the bill 
from laying down precedents for legis- 
lation, for which every Member of the 
Senate who votes for the bill will be 
answerable in the future. 

The Senator from Florida will not vote 
for such a bill, even if he is the only one 
to cast a vote against it, because he be- 
lieves it would point a way that is not 
American, not sound, and not demo- 
cratic, and would not encourage a long 
established and sound principle in agri- 
culture. Our free agricultural people 
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have been among our finest and freest 
and most intelligent people. We are ask- 
ing them to supinely give up control of 
their business. I do not believe we 
should do that. I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa has 14 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Florida for clearly and 
concisely pointing out some of the most 
flagrant and glaring defects in the pro- 
posed legislation. The Senator from 
Florida was extremely active in com- 
mittee in trying to have these defects 
corrected. I believe he offered the basic 
amendment which I have offered today. 
I think it should be clear to everyone 
that the danger in the pending bill has 
been spelled out. 

It was necessary to obtain a letter 
from the Secretary saying that he would 
not use the power that was considered to 
be too dangerous. 

We contended in committee that if 
there is concern about unlimited dis- 
cretion, protection should be written into 
the bill, instead of obtaining a letter to 
assure us against the abuse of discretion. 
We can protect ourselves by writing such 
protection into the legislation. We do 
not want to write any kind of restrictive 
legislation into the bill that is not al- 
ready in existing legislation, that is, the 
18-cent limitation on the production 
payments. 

Anyone who examines this subject will 
no doubt come to the conclusion that 
protection should be written into legis- 
lation, especially if it is felt necessary 
to get a letter of assurance from the Sec- 
retary that he would not abuse or ex- 
pand such discretion. Certainly there is 
no reason why it should not be written 
into the legislation, and there is every 
reason why it should be. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, never 
in my life have I heard such an impas- 
sioned and eloquent plea as the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida has made. 
It is indeed unfortunate that it has been 
wasted on the desert air, because during 
the debate on the several amendments 
that have been offered, there have been 
present in the Chamber only one or two 
of the proponents of the bill, while the 
opponents of the bill have been doing 
their best to save the American farmer 
from the danger he will face if the pend- 
ing bill is enacted into law. 

I can only say that the proponents of 
the measure seem to be pr un- 
der the policy of, “Do not confuse me 
with the facts; my mind is made up.” 

It is too bad that more Senators could 
not have heard the plea of the Senator 
from Florida, because in my mind it was 
one of the greatest speeches ever made 
on the floor of the Senate. I have read 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for many 
years, as a boy and after coming to the 
Senate. 

- I concur completely in what the Sen- 
ator from Florida has said. The bill 
leaves too much power in the hands of 
one person. Too much power in the 
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hands of the weak is tyranny. I am not 
saying that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will be tyrannical. However, under the 
provisions of the bill, if enacted into 
law, any one man would be too weak to 
administer the great program that is 
spelled out in it, which shackles the 
American farmer to the yoke of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

I thank the Senator from Iowa for 
yielding time to me. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Wyoming. I reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
not my purpose to speak for a long time 
on the amendment. I did so in my open- 
ing remarks. What the proponents of 
the amendment and the opponents of the 
bill should realize is that the bill pre- 
sents a completely voluntary program. 
No compulsion is involved. Farmers do 
not have to curtail their acres of corn, 
oats, rye, barley, or anything else un- 
less they wish to do so. 

Why was the figure of 18 cents placed 
in the bill last year? It was to protect 
those who cooperated with the program, 
and to avoid giving the full benefit of the 
$1.25 support to noncooperators. It is 
now written into the law. I invite Sena- 
tors to read, on page 3 of the bill, be- 
ginning with line 9 and going down to 
line 13, the following provision: “Secre- 
tary determines desirable to assure that 
the benefits of the price support and di- 
version programs inure primarily to those 
producers who cooperate in reducing 
their acreage of feed grains shall be 
made available to producers through 
payments in kind.” 

Ordinarily, if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture were to set price supports at 
$1.25, the market price of corn might 
be $1.24 or $1.23, somewhat just below 
the support price. 

Those who refused to cooperate would 
get the benefit of the high price sup- 
ports. But as it is, the bill provides that 
cooperators shall receive supports in two 
ways: 18 cents payment in kind and the 
rest in support loans. That is all the 
provision means. 

I say to opponents of the bill who talk 
about the wide powers given to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, my reply is that 
the Secretary has been exercising such 
broad powers ever since agricultural leg- 
islation has been on the books, beginning 
in 1933 and continued in 1938. I was a 
Member of the Senate when the original 
Triple-A Act was passed. In those acts, 
the Secretary had the right to fix price 
supports on soybeans and almost every 
other commodity from 0 to 90 percent. 
This is still the law. If he desired, he 
could also fix the acreage to be allocated 
and restrict supports only to those who 
cooperated. What is wrong with that? 
The Secretary must be given such au- 
thority in order to make the programs 
workable. 

The present law was enacted in 1961. 
The objective then was to divert as much 
acreage as possible, so as to decrease the 
huge surpluses of corn and other feed 
grains that had accumulated over the 
years. It was necessary to have a pro- 
gram designed to attract as many farm- 
ers as possible, so as to get the widest 
diversion of acreage that could be ob- 
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tained. But, as I pointed out in my open- 
ing address, the program has worked 
well. It has decreased surpluses. The 
surpluses now are not so acute as they 
were in 1960. At that time there were 
some 84 million tons of feed grains. It 
has been possible to reduce that amount 
to about 61 million tons. So in order to 
cause to be diverted a smaller number 
of acres the Secretary does not have to 
have as attractive a program. That is 
why we give him discretion to say wheth- 
er the payment shall be 50 percent or 
the acres shall be cut 25 percent, 15 per- 
cent, or 20 percent. The necessity for a 
cutback in acreage, in order to obtain 
a further cut in surplus, is not so acute 
as it was when the program was first put 
on the statute books in 1961. 

That is why it is necessary to provide 
the Secretary of Agriculture with more 
power. But the power he has in the bill 
is almost identical with the authority 
that has been exercised by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in connection with every 
bill that has been enacted, affecting cot- 
ton, rice, tobacco, and other crops for 
which there are price supports. In cot- 
ton and rice, for example, he can set 
price supports at between 65 and 90 per- 
cent of parity and there is no upper limit 
on the number of acres he can allocate. 
It is left to the Secretary to determine 
what the price support shall be. It is 
left to him to fix the amount of acreage 
to be set aside. 

I realize that last year Congress fixed 
at 18 cents the amount he could use to 
pay to cooperators. I was rather disap- 
pointed that such a provision was not 
included in the bill as it came from the 
House. As the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Ho.tanp] said, when 
I became aware of that fact, I obtained 
the two letters from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. In addition to the two let- 
ters, it is my recollection that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture testified before the 
House Committee on Agriculture that it 
was his intention not to pay more than 
between 10 and 15 cents in kind to co- 
operators, in order to make up the full 
price support. 

Let us not lose sight of the purpose of 
the separate payment. It is merely to 
keep noncooperators from getting the 
benefit of the program. That is all it is 
for; there is no other reason. As I have 
just stated, in the past the price supports 
usually fixed the market price. That 
issue has been argued from every corner 
of the Senate. If the Secretary were to 
fix the price support at $1.25 and let 
everyone who desired to do so get into 
the program, he might not be too suc- 
cessful, unless he had the authority that 
was given to him to pay the support price 
in two ways: so much down—18 cents, 
as was provided in the last law—and the 
regular price support. 

As I have said, that is the sole purpose 
of the provision. I do not care what it 
is called, whether it be a subsidy or 
whatnot. The purpose of that provision 
is to prevent those who will not cooperate 
from getting the benefit of the high price 
supports. It was included in the bill in 
order to induce as many farmers as pos- 
sible to divert acres. I believe the pro- 
vision has succeeded pretty well. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true, as 
shown by the hearings, on page 105, that 
when the Secretary of Agriculture was 
before our committee and was asked 
whether he would object to setting an 
18-cent limit in the bill, he replied as 
follows: 

I think I would feel very strongly that it 
is important that the amount of discretion, 
which was the product of some very, very 
careful thought and review and hearings, 
should remain as it is, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; but I wish the 
Senator would read why he said that. 
It is in the record. The reasons assigned 
by him were what I was trying to tell 
the Senate a few moments ago. The 
point has been reached where the pro- 
gram should not be made as attractive 
as it was before. Unless the Secretary 
of Agriculture has the discretion that 
was given to him, he might not be able 
to bring about the desired result. That 
is the sole purpose of this provision; 
there is no other reason. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent I wonder if I might obtain some in- 
formation from the staff of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield to permit 
me to make remarks on another subject? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Kansas for that purpose. 


TRIBUTE TO CLIFFORD HOPE, 
PRESIDENT OF GREAT PLAINS 
WHEAT, INC. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
advised that Clifford Hope, president of 
Great Plains Wheat, Inc., voluntarily 
retired today as president of that organi- 
zation. It was through the efforts of 
Clifford Hope that Great Plains Wheat, 
Inc., was organized on January 1, 1959. 

At present, Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
are participating members of this or- 
ganization. Oklahoma, Texas, Montana, 
and Wyoming are nonparticipating 
members. This organization is render- 
ing ou service to the wheat 
growers of the Nation. The efforts of 
the organization have resulted in in- 
creased sales and the increased use of 
wheat in many countries, such as Japan, 
India, and many of the Latin American 
countries. 

This organization has spent much time 
and money in creating a new product 
known as bulgar. The use of this prod- 
uct is increasing rapidly in many coun- 
tries. 

Mr. President, for 30 years Clifford 
Hope served in the House of Representa- 
tives. He served there as a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, and for 
many years as its ranking minority mem- 
ber, and for many years as its chairman. 
He is reco: as one of the great 
leaders in the field of agriculture. Many 
important agricultural bills bear his 
mame. They include bills of great im- 
portance in the fields of agricultural 
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production, conservation, and the control 
of water runoff. 

Even though Clifford Hope is now re- 
signing from this organization, I hope he 
will continue his activities in the field 
of agriculture, where he can render such 
great and important service. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I wish 
to join the Senator from Kansas in com- 
mending the Honorable Clifford Hope 
for his long and valuable service to the 
farmers of the Nation and to the Con- 
gress of the United States. His imprint 
is on a great deal of the important farm 
legislation. Because of Clifford Hope, 
the farmers of this country today enjoy 
a better life. 

Only one of the great agricultural acts 
was the Hope-Aiken Act, which orig- 
inated the watershed projects. He had 
much to do with all wheat legislation for 
a quarter of a century. 

The Republican Party has a better 
name today among the farmers because 
of Clifford Hope. He is a man we can 
ill-afford to lose in public life. 

I wish Clifford Hope were in Con- 
gress today. While he served here, he 
enjoyed the respect of every Member of 
Congress. He is a most valuable servant 
to all the people of this Nation. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I join 
in the remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. Clifford Hope 
is very favorably recognized in connec- 
tion with every phase of agriculture. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
grain program. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I am prepared to yield back the remain- 
der of the time available to me. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Louisiana yielded 
back the remainder of the time available 
to him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, Mr. President; 
I do not think I actually yielded it back. 
I said I was prepared to yield it back. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, the 1961 and 1962 feed 
grains programs were successful in re- 
versing the buildup of Government feed 
grain stocks, reducing costs to the tax- 
payers, and substantially increasing farm 
income. They did contain, however, one 
undesirable feature—increased Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation sales in commer- 
cial markets—which has been eliminated 
from the 1963 program without reduc- 
ing its effectiveness. 

Going back many years, it is well un- 
derstood that the basic idea of price-sup- 
port operations was for the Government 
to take the surplus off the market, with- 
hold it from the market until needed, 
selling it only at prices above the sup- 
port level. Under this system, once the 
Government had impounded the surplus, 
which ordinarily would be a very small 
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percentage of the crop, the rest of the 
marketing system would function in a 
relatively normal manner—to receive, 
separate, mix, ship, and distribute the 
commodities. 

The 1961 and 1962 programs altered 
this practice. They offered an increased 
support price to those who agreed to cut 
back acreage and, through a vast pro- 
gram of Commodity Credit Corporation 
sales, maintained market prices avail- 
able to noncompliers at 15 cents a 
bushel below the loan. In order to take 
advantage of the higher loan price, all 
grain produced in compliance had to be 
placed under loan and defaulted to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Feed- 
ers who complied with the program, but 
who were unable to obtain stocks locally 
for feeding, were unable to obtain the 
benefits of the higher loan price. 

By substituting an 18 cents a bushel 
payment for the sellback program, to 
induce compliance with acreage cut- 
backs, the 1963 feed-grain program re- 
turned to the theory of earlier price- 
support legislation. The complier 
merely feeds or markets his grain, and 
receives the difference between the mar- 
ket price and the support price in cash. 
This eliminates the need for Commodity 
Credit Corporation sales designed to 
punish the noncomplier. 

With the 18-cent direct payment, the 
Government can proceed to impound 
just the surplus, hold it off the market, 
and let all the other functions of mar- 
keting do the rest. On this basis, even 
the livestock people who produce 75 per- 
cent of all the corn will participate in 
the program without going through the 
machinations of selling their corn and 
buying from the Government. 

Mr. President, in 1961 and 1962—with 
the sellback feature in effect—the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation sold or other- 
wise disposed of 1.2 billion bushels of 
feed grain, although it reduced its stocks 
only 426 million bushels. Thus, it mer- 
chandised 774 million bushels in com- 
mercial markets for no economic purpose 
other than to penalize noncompliers. 

Final figures are not yet available for 
the 1962-63 crop year; but on the basis 
of published estimates, it is reasonable 
to assume that since the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will not be permitted 
to sell for unrestricted use at less than 
the loan plus carrying charges, the mar- 
ket price will prevent all but a very small 
takeover by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. Thus, Commodity Credit 
Corporation sales in the 1963-64 crop 
year, under the new direct payment pro- 
gram, should be limited to little more 
than the difference between production 
and disappearance—or no more than 
one-third of its sales in each of the two 
most recent crop years. 

Mr. President, the 1964 and 1965 pro- 
grams, passed by the House, and now 
before the Senate, extend the principle 
of the 1963 program, but with greater 
flexibility in the amount of the direct 
payment. If the amount of the pay- 
ment to compliers is sufficient—and I 
think it should remain at 18 cents—the 
Commodity Credit Corporation should 
be able to avoid the necessity of large 
sales of its stocks in commercial markets. 
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Mr. President, I know that the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has made an adequate 
response to the remarks made by the 
proponent of this amendment. 

The provision relating to the compen- 
satory payments, as incorporated in the 
feed grains program, has worked very 
well. It is based on a sound principle, 
and it is respected by the business com- 
munity. Certainly it should be respected 
by the Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In connection with 
what other program has unlimited dis- 
cretion ever been granted the Secretary 
of Agriculture to set the compensatory 
production payment at anywhere from 
zero to the top support price? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not know. 
However, the fact that I do not know 
does not make me believe that it will 
not be a good and workable program. 
For example, I do not know of any other 
American who has made 22 orbits around 
the globe; but that does not mean that 
it is impossible for anyone to make 22 
orbits around the globe. 

By the way, it seems that it takes 
longer in the Senate to defeat an amend- 
ment than it takes Astronaut Cooper to 
make an orbit. 

So I answer my friend's question as to 
whether it has ever been done before, by 
saying that I do not know that it has, 
but that it not the point. The point is 
that it is mecessary to deal adequately 
with the surpluses and to maintain a 
proper income level for the agricultural 
producers. 

I recall that a year ago Senators 
pleaded for restoration of the so-called 
voluntary program. That voluntary 
program works. It was praised last year, 
and it is praised this year. It was good 
then, and it is good now. 

I suggest that the amendment has 
only one purpose, which is to delay en- 
actment of the bill, because it is under- 
stood that if the bill is to be enacted soon, 
it is essential that it not be amended. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Minnesota has 
made an interesting comment. He has 
stated what I assume is a criticism of the 
length of time taken to dispose of an 
amendment. The Senator from Minne- 
sota is an authority on the subject of the 
length of time taken on the floor of the 
Senate on various measures. So he 
speaks with some impact when he makes 
such a declaration, and I believe all of 
us should observe it and should be very 
well aware of it. 

So far as the enactment of this bill is 
concerned, the Senator from Minnesota 
said it is absolutely essential that the bill 
be passed by the Senate without amend- 
ment. However, there is no essentiality 
of that sort. The bill would not go into 
effect until 1964. Senate passage of this 
bill without amendment is essential only 
if some wish to use it as a club in con- 
nection with the wheat referendum, in 
order to bamboozle many of the wheat 
farmers into believing that they will be 
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allowed to have some excess planting— 
which they will not get. 

But if it is desired to use the proposed 
legislation for the benefit of the grain 
farmers, certainly it is not essential that 
the bill be passed by the Senate without 
amendment by the 21st of May. 

Furthermore, it is preposterous to 
suggest that at this time it is necessary 
to remove the lid from the production- 
payment restriction, which last year was 
18 cents. All we are saying is that it 
should be left at 18 cents, where it was 
last year. 

However, of course, that is not the 
point at all. The point is the insidious 
expansion of the practically unlimited 
authority and discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. That is bad for a 
free-enterprise economy, any time, any- 
where. But that is what is behind this 
bill; that is the moving force behind it; 
namely, an effort to provide discretion- 
ary power over the free economy of agri- 
culture. 

Mr. President, there is nothing wrong 
with this amendment unless the act now 
in existence and applicable to the 1963 
crop of feed grains is wrong. But if that 
act is good—and it has been repeatedly 
stated on the floor by the proponents 
of the bill that the act is good—what is 
wrong with retaining the same limitation 
in the production-payment section, 
which already is in that act, which the 
opponents of the amendment say is 
working so marvelously? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Iowa 
that he has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, I believe that, in the 
main, all the arguments used in an at- 
tempt to knock down the amendments 
offered to this bill are specious, for a 
number of the amendments which have 
been offered in the course of the debate 
during the past several days are fairly 
well known to Senators to be really es- 
sential corrections to a bill which is bad 
both basically and in its details; and I 
am quite sure that a number of Senators 
have thought several times about their 
“nay” votes against some of the amend- 
ments on which the Senate has acted. 

This is one amendment which would 
not change in one iota the existing law 
which is working so successfully. The 
amendment merely will prevent the rea- 
sonable limitations contained in the 
existing act from being entirely removed. 
The amendment would make it impos- 
sible to “remove the lid,” insofar as dis- 
eretionary power on the part of the 
Secretary of Agriculture over the produc- 
tion payments is concerned, whereas the 
bill without this amendment would make 
it possible for that power to be exercised 
at the whim and caprice of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Again, I say itis bad. It is bad in any 
free society to go from a government of 
laws to a government of men. That is 
what we do when we abrogate legisla- 
tive responsibility and power and vest 
discretion in the hands of an admin- 
istrator. We go from a government of 
law to a government of—I should not say 
“men”—I should say a government of 
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a man. A man is fallible. Legislative 
bodies are fallible; too. But, since free 
societies have been developed, the com- 
bined judgment and surveillance of leg- 
islative bodies in coming to considered 
conclusions in the enactment of laws 
always have been better than the some- 
times good, sometimes bad, sometimes 
accurate, sometimes erratic, variable dis- 
cretion of a single individual whose emo- 
tions one way or the other may affect 
the entire economy or the entire public 
subject matter over which that discre- 
tion is exercised. 

I say that the amendment should be 
adopted. It should be adopted as a safe- 
guard. It should be adopted because it 
merely retains the same limitation that 
exists in the law at the present time. 
It is a good amendment. It would not 
change existing law. It would only re- 
tain existing law as it is. It would not 
go into new and untried realms of un- 
limited discretion in that field, affecting 
the well-being of many millions of people 
in the agriculture economy of our coun- 


In closing, I point out that the REC- 
orD of yesterday shows that a clear ma- 
jority of this body, as shown by the votes, 
believes that there should be some 
amendment to the bill, although we will 
not have any, because yesterday 51 Sen- 
ators at one time or another voted to 
amend the bill and only 38 Senators 
voted consistently “nay” on every 
amendment that came up. That does 
not mean that 51 Senators ever voted for 
the same amendment, but I am saying 
that at one time or another 51 Senators 
yesterday voted to amend the bill. That 
is a majority of the Senate, putting on 
record their belief that the bill should 
be amended regardless of whether the 
amendment was the same amendment or 
not. They realized the deficiencies and 
shortcomings in the bill. Thatis a pretty 
powerful argument. I thank the Chair. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the call 
to run 2 or 3 minutes in order to give 
Senators an opportunity to start from 
their offices. At the end of that time I 
shall ask that the order be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
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from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MusxKIEe] is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Harr], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxre], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Wi- 
LTaus] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would yote “nay” and the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. Attorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Colo- 
rado would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[No. 87 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 
Aiken ng Morton 
Anderson Goldwater Pearson 
Beall re Prouty 
Bennett Hickenlooper Robertson 
Boggs Ho! d Saltonstali 
Byrd. Va. Scott 
Carlson Javits Simpson 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Cotton Keating Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Thurmond 
Dirksen Lausche wer 
Dominick Mechem Williams, Del 
Eastland 
NAYS—48 

Bayh Inouye Monroney 
Bible Jackson undt 

Johnston Nelson 
Burdick Jordan, N.C Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy Pastore 
Church Long, Mo. 
Clark Long. La. 
Douglas uson Randolph 
Edmondson Mansfield Ribicoff 
Ellender Smathers 
Engle McClellan Sparkman 
Ervin 
Gruening McGovern Talmadge 
Hayden McIntyre Yarborough 
Hill McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Humphrey Me Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—14 

Allott Pulbright Moss 
Bartlett Hart Muskie 
Cannon Hartke Russell 
Case Kefauver Williams, N.J. 
Dodd Morse 


So Mr. HicKENLOOPER’s amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
ga HICKENLOOPER. obtained the 

oor. 
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STUDY TO DETERMINE WHETHER 
THE HOLDING BY A MEMBER OF 
THE SENATE OF A COMMISSION 
AS A RESERVE MEMBER OF ANY 
OF THE ARMED FORCES IS INCOM- 
PATIBLE WITH HIS OFFICE AS 
SENATOR 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in view of 
the colloquy which I had with the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] yesterday afternoon, 
and in view of the resolution which he 
submitted, at the request of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, to make a study of the 
legality and constitutionality of Mem- 
bers of the Senate being members of the 
Military Reserve, I wonder if he would be 
willing to have the committee also study 
the legality and constitutionality of 
Members of the Senate serving as actual 
members and delegates to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I shall be very 
happy to include that study in the reso- 
lution. I did not realize, until my dis- 
cussion with the Senator, that Members 
of the Senate appointed to the United 
Nations could participate in debate and 
vote there. This is a question on which 
we should have a decision, because in 
this instance, as I understand, the dele- 
gates are briefed by the State Depart- 
ment, which is a part of the executive 
branch, on what they should say and 
how they should vote. I think it would 
be proper to have this question cleared 
up. I shall be glad to extend my resolu- 
tion to cover that question. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
submitted yesterday by the junior Sena- 
tors from Arizona be amended by adding 
the appropriate words to include mem- 
bership as a U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator that the reso- 
lution is in committee. 

Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I 
shall not object—we might extend this 
study into all international organizations 
to which Members of the Senate are 
sent. Offhand, I think of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. If the Sen- 
ator would like to include all outside 
organizations in his amendment to my 
resolution, I shall be very happy to ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. GORE. I believe the U.N. dele- 
gation is the only one in which Mem- 
bers of the Senate are actual partici- 
pants, and, to that limited extent, 
representatives of the President; but if 
there are others, I think that question 
should be studied, and I join the Sena- 
tor in his request. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am thinking of 
the International Labor Organization, 
where the delegates do not vote as in- 
dividuals, but where there is a caucus. 
They are appointed by the President, the 
executive branch of Government, and 
therefore the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment has some voice in the selection 
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of those who go to these international 
meetings and the way they are to vote. 

Mr. GORE. I agree. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there is a unanimous-consent request 
pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am waiting 
for the action of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest by the Senator from Tennessee? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
grain program. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, prior to the offering of another 
amendment, I should like to point out 
to the chairman of the committee what 
I regard to be a fatal deficiency in the 
bill. I have talked with counsel of the 
committee about it. There may be some 
disagreement on the subject, but I call 
the attention of the chairman to page 8 
of the bill, beginning on line 22, the sen- 
tence Which reads: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this subsection (1)(1), the Secretary may— 


The defect in this bill, which I believe 
is apparent, is that there is no subsection 
(d) in this bill, This language refers to 
subsection (1) of the bill. I checked the 
bill as it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It contains the same lan- 
guage. This is an exact copy of the bill 
as it came from the House of Represent- 
atives, but it is defective, inasmuch as it 
refers to subsection (1), which is non- 
existent in the bill. 

I think any sound legislative practice 
demands that this bill be corrected, so 
the subsection may refer to the proper 
section, instead of a section which is 
nonexistent. 

I do not think it is sufficient to say 
that is merely a typographical error and 
that it will be corrected in process. I do 
not think anyone has any authority to 
correct it in process. It has proceeded 
through the House of Representatives. 
It has proceeded through the Senate 
committee. I do not think a committee 
clerk or anybody else has the right to 
take a pen or pencil and change a bill 
which has been in the other 
House, when it is defective. I do not 
think there is any question that the 
cyt haan should be “(h)”, instead of 

Unless the chairman of the committee 
is prepared to offer such an amendment, 
I am prepared to offer an amendment to 
correct a manifest irregularity in the bill 
and to substitute the appropriate letter 
“(Ch)” so it will read “subsection (h) (1)” 
as it should read, whereas it now reads 
“(D1)”. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to advise the Senator from Iowa that, as 
chairman of the committee, I shall not 
offer an amendment, and if one is of- 
fered, I shall oppose it. 

The Senator from Iowa is a fine law- 
yer. The language is very plain. It 
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reads, “Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this subsection,” speaking of 
subsection (h) (1). 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I certainly 
agree that it reads that way. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Whether it then 
specifies (h), (1), (b), or (c) makes no 
difference, because it refers to “this sub- 
section” and is contained in subsection 
(h) (1). The meaning is clear. It re- 
lates to the subsection in which it oc- 
curs; that is, subsection (öh) (1). 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course, 
that is the question. Does it refer to it? 
It says “This subsection (1)”. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It refers to “this 
subsection,” and it occurs in subsection 
(h) (1). There is no subsection (l) so it 
cannot possibly refer to any subsection 
other than subsection (öh) (1). We have 
made a very clear legislative history on 
this. The typographical error was dis- 
covered and cleared up in the report. If 
the Senator will refer to page 17 of the 
report, it is stated there: 

In H.R. 4997, page 8, line 23, there is a 
reference to “this subsection (I) (i).“ This 
reference is incorrect. The reference should 
be to “this subsection (h)(1).” However, no 
amendment is necessary, since there is no 
subsection (1) in section 16 of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act and 
since the phrasing of the sentence—specifi- 
cally the words this subsection”—as well as 
the context of the sentence in subsection 
(h) (1), make it clear that the reference 
could only be to “subsection (h) (1) “. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course, if 
it were an appropriation bill and it read 
“$528.62,” and it was said that what was 
meant was “$528.70,” I do not think a 
committee explanation, after the bill had 
passed the House of Representatives and 
after it had been through committee in 
the Senate, that that was not what was 
meant, but that something else was 
meant, in spite of what the bill said, 
would be a valid explanaticn. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Some years ago 
the Senator from Virginia took part in 
a celebration at Cape Henry celebrating 
the landing of the settlers there. In- 
cidentally, they got there 4 years before 
they did at Plymouth Rock, but that is 
aside from the point. I was speaking to 
the Episcopal bishop, Dr. Brown, when 
up came a gentleman who said, “Iam the 
British consul at Norfolk—my name is 
Philips—Philips with one ‘L.’” When 
he left, the bishop said to me: “Some- 
body knocked the ‘L’ out of his name.” 

Does the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa desire to knock the “L” out of the 
subsection, or out of the entire bill? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I will take 
either one of the postulates which the 
Senator has stated, or both, and combine 
them, and I will approve of either of 
them. 

As I said a moment ago, I do not be- 
lieve the staff of the Commitee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, much as I respect 
them and their ability, can amend a bill 
which the House sends to the Senate. 
I do not believe they have the legal au- 
thority to say what the House meant in 
a bill when it came over to the Senate. 
What they have done in effect is to say, 
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“Regardless of what the bill says, even 
though the bill says subsection (1) (1), 
that is not what the House meant; the 
House meant subsection (h) (1); so we 
will write it in the report, and away we 
go. We will have no trouble with it.” 

Legally that does not “wash” at all. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
Should like to address a parliamentary 
inquiry to the Chair, and I should like 
to have the attention of the Parlia- 
mentarian. Can the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate sign a bill unless it has 
been carefully examined and is accu- 
rately enrolled? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
in the case of a Senate bill, the Presid- 
ing Officer signs the bill after the at- 
testation of the Secretary of the Senate; 
and in the case of a House bill, after the 
attestation of the House Committee on 
Administration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A further parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe it is a par- 
liamentary inquiry to ask whether the 
paragraphing and numbering of the in- 
stant bill are correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the print of the Senate bill is identical 
with the bill that passed the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In view of the collo- 
quy as to whether or not the numbering 
is correct in its reference, and that judi- 
cial notice has been taken of that fact in 
the committee report accompanying the 
bill, how can it be signed by the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate unless that correc- 
tion is made or the reference is a proper 
one? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the bill must first be signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
before it can be signed by the Vice 
President. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Inasmuch as the 
House has adjourned, and insofar as I 
know, the Speaker was not accorded au- 
thority to sign a bill during the recess, 
and the bill requires correction, can the 
correction be made other than by a con- 
current resolution of both Houses? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
each House can authorize, by unanimous 
consent, its Presiding Officer to sign a 
bill during adjournment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. When unanimous- 
consent request is not given, then what? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
without a unanimous-consent agreement 
neither the Speaker nor the Vice Presi- 
dent has authority to sign a bill during 
adjournment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is a palpable 
inaccuracy in the bill. That fact is rec- 
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ognized and confessed in the committee 
report. How can the bill leave the Sen- 
ate and how can it be signed by the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate when un- 
der the rule he is dutybound to examine 
the language and everything else in con- 
nection with a bill to see that it is accu- 
rately enrolled? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
in this case the bill must first be signed 
by the Speaker of the House, and when 
it is brought over to the Senate the Vice 
President will not go behind the attesta- 
tions of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration or the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. One further inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senate now hav- 
ing taken judicial notice of the fact that 
there is an inaccurate reference in the 
bill, how can the Senate allow the bill 
to pass beyond its control without first 
making that correction either by amend- 
ment or by concurrent resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Illinois restate his parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me ask an ante- 
rior question. I should like to get a rul- 
ing on whether or not a reference in the 
bill is accurate. I believe that is a proper 
subject on which the Chair can rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the usual procedure of correcting a mis- 
take in a bill, after it has passed both 
Houses is by concurrent resolution, origi- 
nating in the House of Representatives 
in this case. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Insofar as I am fa- 
miliar with the precedents, the route of 
a concurrent resolution is not followed 
unless the mistake is discovered after it 
has gone through the legislative process. 
Once the mistake has been discovered 
later, then, of course, it can be corrected 
only by concurrent resolution. 

However, it is evident that there is a 
misnumbering in the bill; that it is in- 
accurate; that the Senate is now on ju- 
dicial notice that there is an inaccuracy 
in the bill; and that the proper proce- 
dure would be to correct it before the 
Senate loses control of the bill or before 
it is signed; and that can be done only 
by amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not propose to rule on the 
question of whether or not a bill is ac- 
curate or inaccurate. That is up to the 
Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I see it, the question of the 
House bill, or whether the Speaker has 
signed it, is more or less a moot ques- 
tion. We have before us a series of 
legislative proposals which we call a 
bill. It happens to have a House num- 
ber on it. It happens to have House 
language in it. We are considering lan- 
guage. We are considering legislation. 
We are not necessarily, except in form, 
considering a House bill, although it 
happens to be a House bill the Senate 
is considering. We are considering pro- 
posed legislation. As it now stands, 
there is a manifest mistake or irregular- 
ity in the bill we are being asked to pass. 
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We are on notice. What is our obliga- 
tion? There is agreement on both sides 
of the aisle, for the first time in the 
whole discussion, that there is a mistake; 
that something is wrong. What is our 
obligation? Is not our obligation to cor- 
rect the mistake? Our means of doing 
so is to amend the language that is be- 
fore us, the language that was reported 
by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and to put the proper reference 
in the bill, because everyone agrees to 
what the proper reference is. 

I think the only practical, responsible 
procedure open to us is to do the simple 
act of amending the language and put- 
ting the proper letter within the paren- 
thesis, so that the reference will be to 
the proper subsection. 

It would be vain and indefensible to 
go ahead and act on the proposed legis- 
lation, saying, as has been said on both 
sides of the aisle, “Yes it is wrong; it is 
incorrect; we see the mistake; we know it 
is a mistake; but we are going to pass 
the bill anyhow,” when all we have to 
do is merely to amend the bill and insert 
the letter “h” which, it is admitted, 
ought to be in the bill. That is what we 
believe is the meaning. We have the 
power to take such action. We have the 
bill in our hands. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to have an 
opinion from the Chair. The Chair has 
stated that if the Senate passes the bill, 
knowing that the bill is incorrectly writ- 
ten at the time it is passed, the bill can 
later be corrected by means of a concur- 
rent resolution. I wish the Chair would 
state what recourse the Senate may have 
toward correcting an incorrectly written 
bill before it passes. Is there no way in 
which such a correction could be made 
before the Senate acts on the bill itself? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
may I be heard on that question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
oo recognizes the Senator from Mon- 


* MANSFIELD. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Vermont has anticipated what 
the Senator from Iowa was about to pro- 
pose, or what he has had in mind pro- 
posing since he obtained the floor on 
this question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the only 
thing to do, as the Chair has stated quite 
correctly, is to permit the Senator from 
Iowa to offer his amendment. The 
minority leader has suggested the same 
procedure. We have the viewpoint of 
the chairman of the committee. We 
have before us the language in the re- 
port. Why not have the amendment 
offered and let the Senate vote? 

Mr. AIKEN. I was about to ask for a 
ruling of the Chair as to whether the 
method proposed by the Senator from 
Iowa is the proper method to correct a 
mistake in a bill before the bill is acted 
upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Vermont please restate his 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. AIKEN. I have asked the Chair 
to rule on whether the proposal of the 
Senator from Iowa to amend the bill is 
the proper method to use in correcting 
what is an obvious mistake in the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the bill is open to 
amendment. If the Senator from Iowa 
chooses to offer an amendment, that is 
his privilege. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should first 
like to offer an amendment; then there 
will be time in which to discuss it. 

Mr. BENNETT. I should like to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as I 
understood the earlier ruling by the 
Chair, on the advice of the Parliamen- 
tarian, it was that the Presiding Officer 
could sign the bill only upon the attesta- 
tion of the Secretary of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair stated that the Secretary of the 
Senate attests the correct enrollment of 
Senate bills only. In the case of House 
bills it is done by the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. BENNETT. Can the Secretary of 
the Senate give an attestation that the 
bill is accurate in face of the obvious 
knowledge that without an amendment 
it is not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senate passes the bill without amend- 
ment, the Secretary so notifies the House. 
It is then enrolled by the House Admin- 
istration Committee and attested as to 
its correct enrollment. The Secretary 
of the Senate makes no attestation of the 
accuracy of House bills. He acts only in 
the case of the Senate bills. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
in view of the discussion and the 3 
fest knowledge and understanding o 
both sides of the aisle that the bill 25 
incorrect in its meaning with the letter 
“I” within the parentheses in line 23, 
page 8, and that the letter “h” should be 
within the parentheses, and in view of 
the fact that there is no dispute that 
the bill in its present form is manifestly, 
on its face, I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter “1” in the paren- 
theses in line 23, page 8, be stricken, and 
that, in substitution therefor, the ap- 
propriate and correct letter “h” be placed 
within the parentheses. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears objection. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I am forced to offer an amendment to 
that effect. I do not have it written, but 
I will prepare such an amendment and 
send it to the desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the amendment is clearly under- 
stood. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I under- 
stand what the Senator is seeking to do. 
I am one of many Democrats who have 
been persuaded by my colleague from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] that the bill 
should not be amended; that it should 
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be passed notwithstanding the typo- 
graphical error. I hope the Senator 
from Iowa will not persist in offering 
the amendment, because I very much 
fear that he will succeed in establishing 
the fact that, at least in this instance, 
he does not have the influence to change 
a typographical error. I think it would 
be wiser merely to have the Senate rec- 
ognize that there is a typographical 
error in the bill. 

I believe the bill should be passed and 
not be sent back to the House. I have 
been ded to that viewpoint. I 
believe that will be the result of the of- 
fering of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may not have sufficient influence 
to have a typographical error changed. 
I have had that demonstrated in the last 
2 years. But I intend to find out 
whether the Senate has the courage to 
change a manifest mistake in a bill, 
which it is our sworn duty to do when a 
mistake is called to our attention. Let 
us see where the fault lies. Let us see 
whether we will supinely take political 
orders and pass a bill containing an 
error, when it is agreed that the bill 
contains a mistake, a wrong reference. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not wish to suggest that the 
Senator from Iowa lacks courage or in- 
fluence, or anything else. He is an effec- 
tive Member of this body. I admire and 
respect him. I would not want him to 
gain the impression that if he failed to 
have his amendment carry, he would not 
prevail in almost any other circumstance 
which he sought to explain. 

In my judgment, it is not wise to offer 
an amendment in this instance. I have 
voted for a great many bills which con- 
tained typographical errors. Asa matter 
of fact, in my State the law permits 
the legislature to correct an error in a 
bill after its passage when the legislative 
intent is clear. If the Senator from Iowa 
persists in offering his amendment, I 
shall vote against it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we can- 
not lightly gloss over errors in bills. I 
recall that some years ago, in a tariff 
bill, a comma was omitted between the 
word “fruit” and the word “trees,” so 
that the tariff bill read “fruit trees.” As 
a result, there was a substantial loss in 
revenue. 

It might very well be argued that we 
cannot have a comma changed; that we 
do not have influence in a body having 
a 2-to-1 majority against us; that be- 
cause there are 67 Members on the other 
side of the aisle, the minority can be cut 
down whenever the majority wishes to 
do so. But that does not establish the 
rightness of the position which the 
majority takes. If the mistake is per- 
petuated, there will be litigation over the 
interpretation of the language before we 
are through. 

There are many lawyers in this body. 
They know what it means to be correct; 
and the Senate ought to be correct. 

Many Members of the Senate are law- 
yers; they know the importance of hav- 
ing the law correct; and it should be 
correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, who 
is in control of the time? 

Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator has yielded 2 minutes 
to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana was recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, let me say to the distinguished 
minority leader that although I am not 
the most experienced Member of the 
Senate, I was a minute clerk of the 
State legislature before I attained the 
age of majority, and I am somewhat ex- 
perienced with typographical errors. 
Furthermore, I am a lawyer; and, as a 
lawyer, I do not think it makes two 
whoops of difference whether the letter 
J“ or the letter “h” is used at this 
point in the bill. 

I am reminded of a time when the 
late Senator Bob Kerr had introduced 
his first great legislative proposal. He 
wanted to have Congress pass a bill 
dealing with the Arkansas River, the 
Red River, and the White River. The 
bill subsequently became law. But after 
he had introduced the bill, he invited 
some of us to meet with him in the Van- 
denberg Room. There he gave us some 
wonderful Oklahoma steaks. After 
luncheon was over, he said, “Fellows, 
what do you think of my bill? Do you 
feel like sponsoring it?” 

There was an awkward silence. Then 
the late Senator Forrest Donnell said, 
“Bob, don’t you think the comma in 
line 2, on page 2, should be changed to 
a semicolon?” 

Mr, President, I say it will make no 
difference whether the change now pro- 
posed is made or is not made, whereas 
if any change is made in the bill now, 
the result may be great delay. 

Therefore, I am prepared to vote now 
on the bill, without the amendment; 
and I hope other Senators will do like- 
wise 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield to me? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. First, let me say that I 
voted for the bill in the committee, and 
I expect to vote for it on the floor of the 
Senate. 

However, I point out that a question 
similar to the question raised by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa was raised last year. It 
will be recalled that there was an error in 
the accelerated public works bill. That 
case was quite similar to this one. The 
House had made cn error, and it was 
continued by the Senate committee; the 
bill came before the Senate with the 
error in it. At that time, I offered a cor- 
rective amendment; but after several 
hours of debate my amendment was re- 
jected. 

On that occasion I had consulted with 
the Parliamentarian and with other 
Senators, and I was informed by all of 
them—and I believe this statement 
should be made for the record, regard- 
less of the decision the Senate makes on 
this amendment—that the proper thing 
to do was to adopt the amendment, be- 
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cause although it might not mean a great 
deal in the case of a particular bill, and 
the validity of the bill might never be 
questioned or contested because of the 
error, yet correction of the error was the 
proper procedure. 

Furthermore, I was advised that it 
would be a bad precedent for the Senate 
to pass a bill knowing that the bill was 
incorrect in any respect. I recall that on 
that occasion, I was opposed by the spon- 
sor of the bill—a Senator whom we loved 
very much, the late Senator Kerr—who 
argued that it was necessary that the 
bill be passed then, because otherwise it 
might never be passed. I mention this 
merely because I remember that the 
same issue came before the Senate last 
year. 

It was generally admitted that it would 
be a bad precedent, and that it should 
never occur again. But now we are faced 
with the same question. 

I shall yote for the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Iowa yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish to have a 
better understanding of the amendment. 
Do I correctly understand that as the 
bill came from the House, it did not 
correctly contain the letter “I”? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It did con- 
tain it, but there is no subsection “(1)” 
in either the bill as it came from the 
House or the bill now before the Senate. 
There is no subsection (1). One can in- 
terpolate or explain, “Oh, well, that is a 
mistake; it really means something else.” 
But we are dealing with law, not with 
what someone says it should mean. 
When we enact a statute, it should be 
correct, at least in its verbiage, and es- 
pecially when we are now put on notice 
that it is now incorrect. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What would be 
pei effect of changing the “l” to 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It would 
make the provision applicable. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would it make 
any difference in the meaning of the bill? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It would 
make some difference in the meaning of 
the bill, because “1” is inapplicable now; 
there is no subsection (1). We are not 
working on the House bill, except tech- 
nically. We are working on verbiage 
which is identical with that of the House 
bill, and it carries the number of the 
House bill; but what the House has done 
or has not done up to now makes little 
difference. The Senate is working on the 
language which is now before it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Iowa will yield fur- 
ther, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee to explain his objec- 
tion to the proposed change. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would not add 
anything to the bill, for the simple rea- 
son that there is not any chance that 
the present language of the bill can be 
misunderstood. While it refers to “this 
subsection (1) (1)” and there is no sub- 
section (1), it occurs in subsection 
(h) (1), so that the language “this sub- 
section” clearly refers to subsection 
(h) (1) and to no other subsection. In 
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addition it is thoroughly explained in the 
report. So it makes no difference. 

The Senator from Arizona is a good 
lawyer 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; Iam not a lawyer at all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought the Sen- 
ator from Arizona was a lawyer. At any 
rate, we are referring to the subsection 
labeled (h) (i); and regardless of 
whether it is called a,“ b,“ “c,” or “d,” 
the subsection to which we have refer- 
ence is the one in which this appears, 
and legally it makes no difference. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
correct a misconception on the part of 
the Senator from Louisiana. Iam nota 
lawyer, and that is why I am very naive 
in connection with such matters. On 
the other hand, I do hire lawyers; and 
one thing which I always like about law- 
yers is that they tell me the law is cor- 
rect. Yet I understand that in this 
case we are asked to pass a bill which 
we are told is not correct. 

The Senator from Louisiana is a law- 
yer. If he were engaged in private prac- 
tice, could he easily interpret the cor- 
rect meaning of this part of the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. Regardless of 
whether it is labeled “a,” “b,” “c,” or “d,” 
we are referring to this particular sub- 
section on page 8, in line 23; and it can- 
not mean any other subsection. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I suggest that the 
Senator consider the plight of the farmer 
who has had no legal training, and 
merely uses his common horsesense. 
Will he not be in difficulty when he reads 
the bill, and then says, “It refers to 
D (1), but there is no (ö).“ 

Mr. ELLENDER, But there would be 
no question in anyone’s mind as to what 
“this subsection” means when it appears 
in subsection (h) (1). 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Can the Senator 
from Louisiana explain to me how such 
a citizen of the United States could, in 
his uninformed way, know what to refer 
to, when he looked around for “1,” and 
found that there was no “1”? When he 
looks for “1,” and finds that there is no 
J,“ what will he do? I should like to 
have an answer to that question. What 
would the Senator from Louisiana ad- 
vise? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Even if the Senator 
from Arizona is not a lawyer, he has 
good, old-fashioned commonsense. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I like to think 
that I do. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And I am sure that 
if he will read the subsection, he will see 
that there can be no doubt but that what 
is referred to is the subsection in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I shall be glad to yield; but my time is 
rapidly being taken from me, and I do 
not know what the situation is. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
cannot understand the reasoning of the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER]. 
I am thinking of a farmer in Thibodaux, 
La., who lives 70 miles from New Orleans, 
and does not have access to a legal mind. 
When he reads in pee pect ese Se the words 
“Notwii ther provision of 
this subsection DA 45 and he asks, 
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“Where is subsection ()?“ And when 
he looks all over “l” for it, what is he to 
do? To me, as I view this matter as 
best I can on the basis of my common 
horsesense, that situation would seem to 
be ridiculous. I believe it is ridiculous 
for this body to pass a bill that is so 
patently bad. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Senator 
will permit me, I suggest that he turn to 
page 9 of the bill, which the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr] called 
to my attention a moment ago. He will 
there find, in lines 13 and 14 of that 
section, the same general language with 
merely a slight difference. On page 9, 
beginning with line 13, the language ap- 
pears: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this subsection (h) (1) — 


On page 8 the language appears: 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section (1) (1). 


I ask the Senator whether, on page 9, 
“h” means “l,” or on page 8 “I” means 
“h”? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It does. 
the same subsection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iyield. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that, notwithstanding the argument 
as to where “1” is, I may be excused from 
attendance upon the Senate until 
Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator is excused as 
requested. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iam about to 
yield the floor temporarily and reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I express the hope 
that the Senate may soon reach a vote 
on the amendment. The issue is quite 
clear. Both “h” and 1“ in themselves 
represent surplusage. I have an idea— 
and I daresay that no Member of this 
body will doubt the statement I am about 
to make—that the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to knock “1” out of the bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In that case 
the Senator from Montana joins the 
Senator from Virginia in his interest in 
that particular result of the action. I 
think there may be something toit. The 
point involved is that we are on notice 
that the reference is incorrect, there is 
no such subsection in the bill. 

The question is whether it is our re- 
sponsibility to correct it. I submit that 
it is a poor excuse that someone at the 
other end of the avenue has sent word 
that the bill must be passed without 
any amendments whatsoever. That sug- 
gestion raises the question as to whether 
this body has abrogated its legislative 
responsibility, its duties, and even its 
judgment in refusing to correct a mani- 
fest irregularity in a measure that we 
must pass, and which effects the country. 
That is the whole issue. It is wrong. It 
is not correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 


It refers to 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ANDERSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. If he were present he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” Therefore, I with- 
hold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Grueninc], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russe], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Gruentne], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musk], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Brno! is paired with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attotr] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Utah would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Casg] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado IMr. AlLLorr! is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Colo- 
rado would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[No. 88 Leg.] 
YEAS—34 
Aiken Boggs Cooper 
Beall Brewster Cotton 
Bennett Carlson Curtis 


‘ksen Kuchel Saltonstall 
Dominick Lausche Scott 
ng Mechem Simpson 
Goldwater Miller Smith 
Hickenlooper Morton Thurmond 
Hruska Mundt Tower 
Javits Pearson Williams, Del. 
Jordan, Idaho Prouty 
Keating Robertson 
NAYS—48 

Bayh Jackson Monroney 
Bible Johnston Nelson 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va. Kefauver Pastore 
Ch Pell 

Long, Mo Proxmire 
Douglas Long, La Randolph 

Magnuson Ribico 
Edmondson Mansfield Sparkman 
Ellender McCarthy Stennis 
Engle McClellan Symington 
Ervin Talmadge 
Gore McGovern Williams, N.J 
Hill McIntyre Yarborough 
Humphrey McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Inouye etcalf Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—18 

Allott Dodd Holland 
Anderson Pulbright Morse 
Bartlett Gruening Moss 
Byrd, Va. Hart Muskie 

Hartke Russell 
Case Hayden Smathers 


So Mr. HICKENLOOPER’s amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
this vote I had a live pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]; 
however, inasmuch as he would vote on 
this measure as I would, I voted “nay.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at long last, after 2 days of at- 
tempting to point out the frailties, ir- 
regularities, and bad provisions of the 
bill, the climax of this experience has 
now been reached when I agree with the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] that I do not have sufficient influ- 
ence to have a manifest error in the bill 
corrected by the Senate. I am now will- 
ing to admit that that is true. The 
Senate has failed and refused to correct 
a mistake and an erroneous reference in 
the bill. I confess my inability to have 
that done. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, being con- 
stantly an optimist, I call up my amend- 
ments No. 84 and ask that they be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 6, it is proposed to strike out “and 
the 1965 crop”. 

On page 2, lines 14 and 15, it is pro- 
posed to strike out or the 1965 crop”. 

On page 5, line 7, it is proposed to 
strike out “and the 1965 crop”. 

On page 6, line 25, it is proposed to 
strike out “, and in” and on page 7, lines 
1 and 2, it is proposed to strike out “the 
case of payments with respect to the 
1965 crop shall be the five-year period 
1959-1963)”. 

On page 9, line 9, it is proposed to 
strike out “or 1965”. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ments. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. KEATING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 


RESCINDING OF ORDER TRANS- 
FERRING NEW YORK INTERNAL 
REVENUE OFFICE TO BOSTON 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I know 
it will prove a great source of satisfac- 
tion to the Senate to know that this 
afternoon Secretary Dillon has an- 
nounced his decision to rescind that por- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Service re- 
organization plan that would have 
transferred the New York City regional 
office of the Service from New York City 
to Boston. I want to express publicly 
my gratitude to the Secretary. 

According to the Secretary, the re- 
gional office will be left in fact right here 
where it is—and right where it belongs— 
in New York City. 

Mr. President, I opposed this ill-ad- 
vised move from the start. My distin- 
guished colleague from New York [Mr. 
Javits] also was his usual vigorous self 
in exposing the obvious defects in the 
reasoning on which the plan was based. 
I know, too, that many, many Senators, 
even from distant regions of the country, 
felt instinctively that the move was 
wrong and would have supported the 
Senators from New York in any legisla- 
tive action designed to cancel this trans- 
fer. So I am extremely gratified that 
Secretary Dillon has seen fit to accord 
our arguments every possible considera- 
tion and his mature deliberation and 
acted accordingly this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I believe the Secretary 
by his action has recognized, as I am 
sure he always has, the diligent, hard- 
working efforts of the fine officers and 
employees we have in the New York 
City regional office, and that it would 
have been a grievous mistake to reward 
these people for their past successes by 
disrupting their entire operation. I am 
convinced that the confidence in these 
people that has been shown by the Sec- 
retary’s action will be vindicated time 
and time again in the efficient and just 
administration of the internal revenue 
laws in New York State. And in behalf 
of every taxpayer in New York, who, I 
am sure, feel that the Internal Revenue 
Service is a real service organization in 
New York and not just another run-of- 
the-mine Government bureau, I wish to 
express my personal gratitude to the 
Secretary for what I consider a wise 
and beneficial decision. 

I also want, Mr. President, to express 
my deepest gratitude to the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and the mem- 
bers of our Committee on Finance for 
their kind cooperation in holding the 
hearings on this proposal that resulted 
in exposure of the economics of the sit- 
uation that were so favorable to reten- 
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tion of the office in New York. The 
committee, in my judgment, has per- 
formed a vital public service in this 
regard. 

Finally, Mr. President, but not least, 
the action of the Secretary this after- 
noon demonstrates the effectiveness of 
the voice of the citizen under our form 
of government. We who were opposed 
to this step were aided immeasurably 
all along the way by the intelligent anal- 
yses of the reorganization plan both 
by organized groups and single individ- 
uals. Their participation in our com- 
mon efforts, I am sure, produced a re- 
sult which might well have not obtained 
otherwise. 

Again, Mr. President, for myself, I 
say I am very happy to hear of this 
afternoon’s announcement. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
New York, or such time as he may need. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is a 
happy day for the United States when 
a high official of the Government, not- 
withstanding the feeling in his own de- 
partment, is persuaded by the protests 
of the people. That is what has taken 
place in the matter of the move of the 
regional office from New York to Boston, 
now happily canceled. It is also a trib- 
ute to the citizens. A great many citi- 
zens, lawyers, accountants, and so forth, 
would not take the decision lying down. 
They fought the decision, obtained the 
aid of lawyers, and developed factual 
analyses showing why it was a very 
wrong thing. This action is a tribute 
to them. 

I join my colleague [Mr. KEATING] in 
complimenting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dillon, who made the decision. I 
think this action demonstrates that we 
are still a government under which the 
people's voice can be, and is, heard when 
it is implemented, I am happy, in the 
interest of our governmental processes 
and in the interest of the people of New 
York, that this result has been achieved. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. COTTON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield half a 
minute or a minute to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire from one of the distin- 
guished Senators from New York 
whether the good news includes the or- 
der which denuded the regional facili- 
ties from New Hampshire and Vermont 
and moved them into Boston. 

Mr. KEATING. The facts with respect 
to the denuding of the facilities for New 
Hampshire and other areas have not 
come to my attention. The announce- 
ment of Representative CELLER was to 
the effect that this was the only change 
made. I have not had anything direct 
yet from the Secretary. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 
Perhaps they did include us in the 
amnesty. If they did not, I would say 
the remarks of my distinguished friend 
from New York would indicate that 
only the people in the big States pre- 
vail. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator 
should check on that matter. I do not 
have precise information, but I under- 
stand the decision represents quite a 
reevaluation by Secretary Dillon of all 
these moves. The Senator from New 
Hampshire may find his trouble has been 
alleviated. 

Mr. COTTON. I would like to do 
some checking, but I find when some of 
us check we do not have the courtesy 
of notification unless we happen to be 
basking in the sunshine of the mighty 
States. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield brief- 
ly to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from New York know anything 
about the situation with respect to the 
regional office in Omaha? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not know. I un- 
derstand the Secretary has reevaluated 
the whole reorganization plan. Indi- 
vidual Senators should make their own 
inquiries. I think it will be found that 
the reevaluation is rather widespread, 
and does not affect only New York. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to inform the 
Senator that I called the Secretary’s 
office and talked with Mr. Turpin. I 
asked him that question. He said he 
did not know and would call me back. 
A few minutes later he called back and 
said the Secretary was handling it him- 
self, and he had gone off to New York 
or New Jersey. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think he himself 
would know by now. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. This happened 
within 20 minutes. I was hoping that 
some Senators who have pipelines to 
these mysterious places would inform 
me. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest that the Senator went 
to the wrong channel. He should have 
called the Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee to find out. 

Mr.CURTIS. The question of region- 
al offices of the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice is rather important. When the tax 
scandals in the previous Democratic 
administration occurred, one of the 
problems was that there was no control 
over the district offices; if there was 
laxity or incompetence or dishonesty 
in a particular place, it was not reached 
by Washington. Seventeen regional 
offices were established. They became 
unwieldy. After trial and error, the 
number was reduced to nine. Two or 
three years ago the firm of McKenzie, 
one of the best business management 
organizations, studied the question. It 
made a report that the number should 
be continued at nine, with no change. 

When the present administration 
came into office, it had the Smith Com- 
mission—Mr. Smith was an Assistant 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue— 
make a study to recommend certain 
changes. The commission made a study, 
but did not mention Omaha. When the 
announcement was made, so did Omaha, 
but I cannot find out anything about it 
now. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my time is running down. 
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Mr. KEATING. I ask the Senator to 
give him only another half-minute. 

Mr. CURTIS. They are willing to 
take our taxes, but not to give us the 
courtesy of information which is given 
to other Members of this body. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not think the 
occasion should pass—and I do not 
think my colleague would want it to— 
without expressing appreciation to the 
Senator from Nebraska for propounding 
some questions on our behalf which 
were helpful in bringing about this 
result, 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not think it had 
anything to do with it. I think it goes 
into the hopper and they count the 
votes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a very delightful discussion, 
and I know it is of interest to Members 
of the Senate, but I have only a half 
hour on my amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. This discussion has as 
much to do with the result as a discus- 
sion of the amendment will, because it 
will be rejected. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
means the result will be the same. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for 10 seconds? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I congratulate 
the Senators from New York for being 
so influential as to prevent a justifiable 
move to Boston. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I yield 30 seconds to the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 


“FAITH 7” ALL AMERICAN ACHIEVE- 
MENT 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, Faith 7 
swings overhead toward its 22-orbit goal, 
all systems go. 

Only one courageous young man, Maj. 
L. Gordon Cooper, is in the Mercury 
spacecraft, but the hearts and prayers 
of all Americans ride with him. 

For the flight of Faith 7 is truly an 
all-American adventure. The work and 
faith that put Major Cooper into orbit 
is shared proudly by Americans from all 
of our 50 States. 

The physical power to attain a speed 
and altitude for 22 and even more orbits 
for Faith 7 has been available from the 
roaring engines of the Atlas space launch 
vehicle. Major Cooper’s orbit, indeed, 
has been so flawless that he could go on, 
I am told, for more than 90 journeys 
around the earth. 

As Major Cooper orbits above us, it 
seems like much, much longer than little 
more than a mere year ago that the 
achievement of just three orbits with the 
Mercury-Atlas system seemed a touch- 
and-go matter. 

Nowhere in our Nation are Americans 
any prouder of the flight of Faith 7 than 
in California. For the Atlas is a product 
in the main, of my State—the product of 
more than 15 years of sweat and strain 
at General Dynamics/Astronautics. Its 
powerful Rocketdyne engines were built 
by North American Aviation, also of Cal- 

ornia. 
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All Americans today salute Major 
Cooper and the dedicated team that has 
provided maturity and sophistication to 
America’s man-in-space program. 

In turn, we are deeply proud, also, of 
the men and women at General Dynam- 
ics and North American Aviation who 
have provided the support and thrust for 
Faith 7. 


SENATOR DODD’S CHAIRMANSHIP 
OF THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, to- 
day I should like to say a few words of 
praise about the work and the many ac- 
complishments of my distinguished 
friend and colleague Senator THOMAS 
Dopp, of Connecticut. During his career 
in public service in the field of law and 
in politics, Tom Dopp has acquired stat- 
ure as a jurist, as a legislator, and as 
a statesman. 

From his early work as special agent 
of the FBI, as assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States, as Execu- 
tive Trial Counsel at the Nuremburg 
Trials of Nazi War Criminals, and later 
as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Judiciary Committee, the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, and as acting chairman of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee, Senator 
Dopp has worked with dedication and 
with deep conviction, both for the im- 
provement of internal security and the 
external defense and protection of the 
United States. 

I have no doubt that the efforts he has 
put forth in all these fields, and his out- 
standing service to the State of Con- 
necticut have earned Tom Dopp an 
honored place in the ranks of the most 
highly respected statesmen of our times. 

However, today I want to give recogni- 
tion to the equally important work he 
is doing in serving the youth of this coun- 
try as chairman of the Judiciary Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency. I should like to remark on 
this work particularly because only last 
Tuesday Tom Dopp was given a special 
award for his outstanding leadership 
from one of the great youth groups in 
this country, the Catholic Youth Orga- 
nization of America. 

I want to take this opportunity to give 
added recognition to the work Senator 
Dopp has done for the welfare of the 
young people of this Nation, over and 
above his services to the State of Con- 
necticut, and over and above his leader- 
ship in other phases of political life in 
the national and international sphere. 

Today there is perhaps no graver so- 
cial problem with which we must deal 
than the menace of juvenile delinquency 
and youth crime. This is a problem 
that involves many complex conditions; 
it is a problem that with increasing fre- 
quency is brought to the attention of 
the Federal Government and the State 
legislatures for control and solution. 
This is a social disease that has per- 
meated every segment of the population 
and every geographic area in the United 
States. And it is a problem that has 
challenged the best scientific minds and 
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the highest governmental levels in the 
Nation. 

Tom Dopp accepted this challenge 
when he took over the chairmanship of 
the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee 
3 years ago. As a member and former 
chairman of that committee, I have fol- 
lowed closely the assiduous program and 
schedule of hearings, investigations and 
studies that Senator Dopp has carried 
on with his usual persistence and un- 
relenting effort to get at the truth, to get 
at the basis of the issues with the aim 
of finding a reasonable solution. 

The entire area of juvenile delin- 
quency and youthful criminality pre- 
sents a picture of baffling proportions. 
It requires new answers to age-old ques- 
tions, questions that have defied at- 
tempts to settle them, and it presents a 
host of perplexing social conditions that 
are most difficult to solve. 

Upon assuming the chairmanship of 
the subcommittee, Senator Dopp called 
together judges, governmental officials 
and correctional experts from all over 
the country, to establish the role the 
Federal Government should play in the 
prevention and control of crime in the 
Nation. These hearings led to legislative 
proposals of far-reaching scope and sig- 
nificance. Senator Dopp was one of the 
Senate’s leading advocates for the pas- 
sage of legislation to assist States, lo- 
calities, and nonprofit organizations in 
training delinquency control personnel 
and in setting up demonstration proj- 
ects testing new methods of delinquency 
prevention. This bili was signed into 
law by the President in the summer of 
1961. Today some 16 localities through- 
out the country are engaged in federally 
supported research designed to help solve 
youth crime in many towns, suburbs, and 
city areas blighted by lawlessness and 
criminality. 

Since I became a member of this sub- 
committee in 1953, there has been one 
question constantly asked by teachers, 
by parents and by private citizens all 
over the land. The question I refer to 
is, “What effect does the modern mass 
medium of television have on the grow- 
ing delinquency rates?” Indeed, this is 
a question to which no definite answers 
are available even from the most out- 
standing scientists in the land. 

It is a problem often brushed aside and 
evaded because of its controversial qual- 
ities. 

And yet, one of the first things Sena- 
tor Dopp did was to order a thorough 
study of this issue. He has held numer- 
ous hearings, and interrogated scores of 
witnesses. If he has not gotten the final 
answers he has at any rate gotten the 
best answers, based on the best informa- 
tion that is available today. And he is 
prepared to take whatever further steps 
will appear necessary to rid the Nation’s 

screens of excessive violence 
and crime, which many experts tell us 
causes certain juveniles to commit anti- 
social behavior. 

Another problem involving deep con- 
troversy between Government authorities 
and experts in various scientific fields is 
the handling of narcotic addicts. Sena- 
tor Dopp’s committee has conducted 
hearings concerning the use of narcotics 
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and other dangerous drugs by young 
people in the high addiction centers in 
the United States. He has already intro- 
duced legislation to control the distribu- 
tion and manufacture of these drugs, 
and to curtail the influx of narcotics 
and other drugs into this country from 
abroad. He was the first figure of na- 
tional recognition to support a new ex- 
periment in the treatment of narcotics 
addiction called the Synanon Founda- 
tion. Today Synanon, formerly op- 
pressed and mistrusted by State author- 
ities and the public alike, has established 
new institutions for the treatment of ad- 
dicts in San Diego, in Nevada, and one 
in the Senator’s own State of Connecti- 
cut. Here as in other activities, Tom 
Dopp did not allow himself to be influ- 
enced by those prejudiced against this 
innovation nor was he affected by public 
outcries or pressures from any source. 
He stood his ground on the basis of his 
studies and his findings that here was 
perhaps for the first time an effective way 
to convert some of the unfortunate vic- 
tims of the narcotic drugs to a construc- 
tive way of life. 

During the past 2 years Senator Dopp 
has alerted the Nation to the mushroom- 
ing traffic in mail-order weapons to 
juveniles and young adult criminals, He 
has exposed this traffic in Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, and New York. His most 
startling findings, however, were right 
here in the Nation’s Capital where as 
high as 80 percent of the recipients of 
guns in high crime areas were persons 
with long criminal records. His disclo- 
sures have resulted in temporarily stop- 
ping this practice and he is presently 
working on Federal legislation to perma- 
nently put an end to the indiscriminate 
sale of lethal weapons to juveniles and 
felons. 

Again in March of 1961, Tom Dopp 
alerted the Nation to the dangerous con- 
ditions inflaming the crime and delin- 
quency problem here in the District of 
Columbia. Senator Dopp pointed to the 
defective conditions in this city’s schools, 
to the lack of personnel in other insti- 
tutions, to the lack of opportunities for 
education and employment suffered by 
many of the citizens of Washington, and 
to the problems of racial prejudice and 
discrimination which have led to in- 
creased crime and even wide scale riot- 
ing such as we saw last Thanksgiving 
Day in the football stadium here in 
Washington. To avert greater unrest 
and to correct the inequities to which 
many Washingtonians are subjected, the 
Senator introduced earlier this year a 
bill proposing a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission for the District of Col- 
umbia. And to insure that young people 
in all American cities have an opportu- 
nity to enter constructive work lives, he 
cosponsored a bill to establish a Youth 
Conservation Corps, and youth employ- 
ment programs for the entire Nation. 

Under Tom Dopp's chairmanship, the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee has 
studied the evil effects of discrimination, 
of unemployment, of poverty and neglect 
that drive hundreds of thousands of 
young boys and girls to drop out of 
school, to commit crime, and to suffer 
failure during the most crucial years of 
their lives. These are years that should 
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be the most hopeful, the most rewarding, 

and not as they are in many cases, only 

@ prelude to empty lives, to early shat- 

tered dreams, to tragedy, to crime, and 

to years spent on penitentiaries and 
prisons. 

These then are some of the problems 
that Tom Dopp has attempted to settle 
in his work as a legislator. They are 
problems far removed from many of 
the more fortunate members of our so- 
ciety. These are issues that have low 
priority among the projects for which 
we spend large amounts of money and 
on which we spend time and effort in 
many other ways. 

The work that must be done to reduce 
delinquency is difficult and often thank- 
less. It is work bogged down by contro- 
versies and pressures. It is work that 
seems to affect only a relatively small 
segment of the American people, a small 
portion of the youth—the portion we 
call hoodlums and juvenile gangsters. 

These are youths who have no sym- 
pathy in the eyes of the general public 
and yet, these are two million young 
Americans who need help, who must be 
put back on the road they have lost, or 
perhaps never found. Tom Dopp has 
undertaken to help them, not for reward 
but because it is the right thing to do; 
because he knows that it is work for the 
benefit of the entire country, for his own 
State and for others. He knows it is 
work that will ultimately benefit both the 
rich and the poor, the criminal and the 
law abiding, the delinquent and the non- 
delinquent. 

Only last week Tom Dopp was given 
the first John Augustus Award for dis- 
tinguished service in the field of crime 
and delinquency control and prevention 
by the Massachusetts Probation Asso- 
ciation. 

Today I am happy to see that the 
Catholic Youth Organization has rec- 
ognized the dedication and the service 
that Senator Dopp is performing for the 
young people of this Nation. I want to 
bring this occasion to the attention of 
the other Members of this legislative 
body, to the public at large, and I want 
to see it reflected in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert into the 
Recorp the two speeches made by Sena- 
tor Dopp on the occasions I have just re- 
ferred to. This text amply portrays the 
vast knowledge and insight of the chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency, into not 
only the problems of our wayward young- 
sters, but of those who are trying to be 
good citizens. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CORRECTION OF CRIMINAL OFFENDERS: AN ART 
AND A Scrence—A TRIBOTE TO JOHN AvGuUS- 
TUS AND OTHER PROBATION OFFICERS OF 
Topay 

(By Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of 

Connecticut) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, at 
the outset of my remarks, I would like to 
take a moment to pay my respects to my 
good friend, Judge John J. Connelly. He 
has been an outstanding leader in this field, 
an excellent judge and a source of inspira- 
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tion to me. Over the years his advice and 
counsel have been invaluable in my work 
with the Juvenile Delinquency Subcom- 
mittee. I want to publicly thank him for 
making my work a little easier and a great 
deal more meaningful. 

Next, I want to pay tribute to John Augus- 
tus, the “father of probation,” who has 
brought all of us together on this occasion. 
Augustus was responsible for the enactment 
of the first probation law in the world 85 
years ago, right here in Massachusetts. It 
was fitting and proper that this practice orig- 
inated in the city where freedom, human 
rights and dignity are cherished so dearly— 
Boston. 

This inspiration of John Augustus was 
a new, humane, yet at the same time, scien- 
tific method of dealing with the offender. 
This inspiration pointed the way for the 
entire United States. His idea spread to the 
other New England States, to the Nation as 
a whole, and finally to the civilized countries 
of the world. 

I also want to pay tribute tonight to all 
the men and women in the probation serv- 
ice who have followed in his footsteps, who 
have added to the art and science of cor- 
rectional practice, and who are bringing 
society closer to the solution of the menace 
of crime and delinquency. 

They are a far cry from those who handled 
the offender in our early history. This was 
a time permeated with senseless brutality. 
We have experienced such savage societal 
revenge as flogging, mutilation, branding, 
and the stock and pillory. 

Men were put to death for stealing a piece 
of bread, or for picking another’s pockets, 
but even this drastic punishment for minor 
offenses did not deter others from breaking 
the law. 

Another dark chapter in the history of 
penology saw prison ships lug men and 
women, and eyen children, across the ocean 
to distant lands, to colonies and to new 
continents far away from the so-called 
civilized world. This was also a futile solu- 
tion to the crime problem. 

Our first prisons in this country were 
built 150 years ago, and later our first re- 
formatories. They became the public sym- 
bol of the acceptable manner in which to 
handle offenders. Yet, penologists, prison 
administrators and even judges consider this 
institution to be a long-since demonstrated 
failure. 

Today we have jails and prisons, reforma- 
tories and houses of correction, but not all 
offenders are sent there. There is one major 
difference. Beginning with John Augustus 
in 1841 a new correctional philosophy was 
born. It was based on the discovery that 
penitentiaries did not make criminals into 
noncriminals, and that houses of correction 
did not correct. We were finding out at long 
last that some men could be better corrected 
if they were kept out of institutions 
altogether. 

John Augustus took one of the first cru- 
cial steps in modern correctional practice 
when he began to bail out offenders before 
the Boston Criminal Court. Today proba- 
tion is an established procedure, both on 
the State and on the Federal level. We may 
assume that John Augustus did not know 
much about psychiatry, psychology, and 
sociology. He practiced probation according 
to his pecular talents and his understand- 
ing of the problems of human beings. 

Today we know that there is a scientific 
base for the practice of probation. The 
officers of today are being trained in the 
social sciences. They are trained in the art 
of casework. And these trained professional 
people are responsible, as some Federal 
studies show, for as high as 80 percent suc- 
cessful termination of probation. 

The men and women of the probation 
field are doing a valuable job both materially, 
and more important, morally. The officers 
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are saving thousands of offenders from an 
unnecessary confinement in the correctional 
institutions which even today rarely correct, 
and they are returning former criminal 
offenders to productive lives in the commu- 
nity. This is a moneysaving device; it is 
sound correctional procedure, and most im- 
portant, it is the most humanitarian 
approach ever devised for handling the 
offender. 

I have heard of many cases where, because 
we have the practice of probation, a young 
man was allowed to go to college rather 
than spending one or more of the crucially 
important years of his young life in a penal 
institution. 

I haye known of a case where a young man 
after a single offense was allowed to establish 
a family and obtain constructive employment 
under probation supervision. 

I know of a case where a young man who 
received probation before conviction 5 years 
ago is, this year, graduating from college and 
looking forward to service as an officer in the 
Armed Forces. 

I have heard of many such successful 
examples where both the society and the 
individual offender have benefited from the 
correctional practice begun by John Augus- 
tus over a century ago. 

The same studies I referred to above note 
that relapses among parolees or those who 
have been confined in correctional institu- 
tions are considerably higher than the 
relapses into crime among those released on 
probation before confinement. 

These studies indicate that we are on the 
right road, going in the right direction. 
These are indications that the trained men 
and women in the probation service have 
done a good job, that they have worked with 
dedication and courage. I might add that 
for this outstanding service to society they 
have not always received the recognition and 
the acknowledgement they certainly deserve. 

The probation officer must some of 
the knowledge of the psychiatrist, the psy- 
chologist, the sociologist and the social 
worker. He must have the patience of a 
judge, and the skills of a policeman: He is, 
like his physician counterpart, on call 24 
hours a day and he likewise feels the anguish 
when a patient relapses. He must be part 
lawyer, part private eye, and part public 
relations expert. He must be all of these 
things and more for about $5,700 a year. 

And when one of his probationers com- 
mits a crime, he must bear the brunt of 
public wrath. 

I believe this is because we have not edu- 
cated the public to the facts of probation 
as John Augustus realized them many years 
ago. These facts are: 

Probation, given the trained personnel 


and facilities, is the most outstanding tool 


ever developed for rehabilitating offenders. 

Probation saves the Federal and State 
Governments millions of dollars a year which 
would otherwise be spent on prisons. 

Probation prevents tens of thousands of 
first offenders and promising nonserious 
offenders from being exposed to training 
schools, penitentiaries and reformatories, 
which in all probability would have lost 
them to society forever. 

Probation, more than any other correc- 
tional device, has completely thrown off the 
mantle of “punitive retribution” and stands 
as a monument to man’s finest human 
instincts, 

Aside from what I have just said, how- 
ever, I must confess that probation has not 
been developed to its full potential. How- 
ever effective probation may be, it is only 
one part of the whole correctional system. 
It depends primarily on three conditions: (1) 
The selection process; (2) the training, 
knowledge, and experience of the officer; and 
(3) the size of the caseload an officer is ex- 
pected to handle, 

We still lack precise knowledge regarding 
the phenomenon of crime. But more than 
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that, we have failed to transfer what knowl- 
edge we do have into practical application. 
We have failed to give to the men and women 
in the probation service the psychological 
tools and the practical equipment they need 
to perform the art of probation counseling. 
The probation staffs in 90 percent of this 
Nation’s probation departments have either 
inadequate training or no training at all. 
In addition, they are given excessively large 
caseloads, ranging from 60 to 160 individuals 
selected in a relatively unscientific hit-or- 
miss manner. 

Above and beyond these conditions, pro- 
bation often depends on the policies and 
beliefs and, I might add, the whims of judges, 
on the force of public opinion, and on the 
nature of the criminal laws. This means 
that the shortcomings in the entire cor- 
rectional field affect any one of its parts. 

John Augustus understood that all crimi- 
nals are not inherently bad. He knew that 
some of them are weak, unfortunate, and 
disposed to returning to society as law-abid- 
ing citizens without the crushing experience 
of the reformatory and the prison, He proved 
that by giving them a place to stay, a job 
and some moral support, they can often be 
kept from further criminal behavior. We 
know today that men react to conditions 
around them in predeterminable ways. We 
are beginning to acquire insights into the 
mysteries of the human mind and we know 
that what in the past was called viciousness 
and hate of the world, are often ignorance 
and fear of the environment. 

The libraries of behavioral sciences are 
bulging with volumes containing studies of 
human emotions, of human motivations and 
of interactions between men. What we now 
must do is transfer this knowledge to our 
correctional and rehabilitation programs, in- 
to practical application to concrete problems. 
We must transmit this knowledge in some 
usable form to 100 percent of the probation 
officers in the courts across the country 
rather than to just 10 percent. 

I believe that this is one of the most im- 
portant steps we must take to carry the cor- 
rectional field forward. The social scientists 
of today possess knowledge regarding human 
behavior, which was unavailable at the time 
of John Augustus, and yet our correctional 
practice, with but few exceptions, has not 
progressed in kind. We have, thus far, put 
our knowledge to work in only a limited way, 
because we haye had no nationwide program 
that could muster the money and the talent 
to do so, 

For example, only one-half of the coun- 
ties in this country dealing with delinquents 
have the barest kind of probation services; 
with a conservatively estimated need of 
15,000 trained juvenile probation officers, 
there exist only 2,100 probation officers 
dealing with children alone, with an addi- 
tional 3,400 handling both adults and juve- 
niles; only 1 out of 10 of these probation 
officers has completed any type of training 
for the job; an additional 4 out of 10 do not 
have the educational background to make 
them eligible for professional training. 

I think that the time has come to create— 
nationally—the type of competent probation 
services that exist in only 10 percent of our 
jurisdictions. I believe that the organiza- 
tions active in the field of corrections, in pro- 
bation and psychiatry, must work out the 
plans to accomplish this task. I think the 
State and local governments should help, too, 
and I think the Federal Government can also 
lend its hand. 

As a member and later chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency, I have supported every at- 
tempt to attack the problems of crime and 
delinquency on a broad level with the full 
support of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. Almost every year during the 
course of the committee's investigative 
activities we have reemphasized the need for 
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Federal support of broad programs to con- 
trol and prevent crime and delinquency, to 
test experimental methods of handling crime 
problems, and to design training programs to 
give this field the professional personnel that 
are so vitally needed if we are to transfer 
our theories into practice, if we are to make 
the art of correction scientific and give the 
science of correction practical applicability. 

Year after year, I have, along with other 
members of the subcommittee, introduced 
legislation requesting that Federal moneys 
be given to States, localities and nonprofit 
organizations for demonstration projects 
and for training programs. These proposals 
were passed into law in 1961. Today such 
p are developed in some 16 major 
American cities and from each of these we 
can expect to draw insights and new expe- 
riences as to how our knowledge can best 
be used to solve crime and delinquency in 
the streets and in the back alleys of many 
more towns and cities across the Nation. 

But this is only a drop in the bucket, a 
tiny beginning. I believe we need more, 
much more, of this sort of activity in every 
phase of correctional work. We need it to 
solve adult crime and juvenile delinquency. 
We need it in probation, in parole, in insti- 
tutional treatment, in the psychiatric han- 
dling of offenders, and in the various other 
areas of treatment that may become much 
more effective if properly developed and 
properly supported. 

Every civilization, every society, is faced 
with problems of many kinds. Every society 
also establishes priorities—a hierarchy, a 
rank order of problems, with which it deals. 
National defense, national health, educa- 
tion, race relations, employment, are issues 
handled in terms of priorities, according to 
which problems, which deficiencies are con- 
sidered most important. 

It is regrettable that juvenile delinquency 
and adult crime, the treatment of criminals 
and offenders, and the prevention of law 
breaking, have consistently been far down 
the line among the problems on which we 
spend money, for which we train personnel, 
and to the solution of which we devote time 
and effort in still other ways. 

I think it is time that our people, our 
legislators, and other government officials 
should reappraise their approach to crime. 
I believe we should give the solution of 
this menace top priority because I believe 
we as a society are strong enough, intel- 
ligent enough, and capable enough to abol- 
ish most crime and most of the waste, 
human misery, and tragedy associated 
with it. 

Today as we pay tribute to John Augustus, 
one of the great pioneers in the correctional 
field, I feel it is proper to reassess both 
our successes and our failures. 

On the one hand we can draw satisfaction 
from the evidence that probation is a grow- 
ing field, and yet, on the other hand we 
should note certain further developments 
that the public, the professional organiza- 
tions, the social sciences, and the govern- 
ment should attempt to carry through, 

First, it is important to take new steps 
to draw public support for the practice of 
probation. It is important to show the 
American people that probation, when prop- 
erly used, is a sounder protection against 
future crime than unnecessary penal con- 
finement. 

Second, it is important to perfect the 
science of probation by funneling the 
studies, experiments and knowledge of the 
scientists in colleges, in universities, and 
in other institutions conducting research 
regarding human behavior, into the hands 
of the practitioners, 

Third, it is imperative that we standard- 
ize and perfect the training of probation 
officers and 3 transfer our scientific 
knowledge into practical application. 
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And finally, it is important to elevate 
the entire correctional field to a higher 
professional standing, to higher salaries, to 
wider recognition, to better training, and 
to all the benefits and incentives that draw 
men and women into professional work in 
other areas. 

I am proud to have this opportunity to 
be with men and women who are working 
actively in this field, who are in the fore- 
front of this struggle to rehabilitate wrong- 
doers and salvage human lives. Thank you 
for giving me the opportunity to be with 
you today. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD AT THE 
CATHOLIC YOUTH ORGANIZATION ANNUAL 
AWARD-OF-CHAMPIONS DINNER, MAYFLOWER 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 14, 1963 


I am deeply and sincerely grateful for the 
opportunity to take part in the Catholic 
Youth Organization annual award-of-cham- 
pions dinner, and for the citation you have 
given me tonight. I accept it in the spirit 
that it is not so much a personal award to 
me as a recognition of the work begun in the 
past by the Senate Subcommitee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, the work which I inherited and 
have tried to carry on. 

The principal architects of our efforts to 
combat juvenile delinquency on the Federal 
level have been my predecessors, the former 
chairman of this committee, Senator KE- 
FAUVER, of Tennessee, and the late Senator 
Thomas Hennings, of Missouri. Any recogni- 
tion that is paid to the work of our commit- 
tee in large measure belongs to them. 

In recent years, when thinking of our 
young people, we have become accustomed 
to focusing our attention on the 15 percent 
that can be called delinquent. It is right 
that we should do so, for this figure repre- 
sents millions of young boys and girls who 
are somehow being lost, to themselves, to 
their families, and to society. We know that 
a large measure of the blame for this rests 
upon us, upon the society that we have de- 
veloped, upon what we have done wrong and 
upon what we have failed to do right. 

It is that we give far more at- 
tention to this problem of delinquent youth 
and that we should devote far more of our 
resources and energies to the solving of it 
than we have in the 

But tonight I would like to say a few 
words about the 85 percent of our young peo- 
ple who are, quietly and without fanfare, 
responding to greater and national 
challenges nan ee any previous generation of 
Americans has faced. 

It is proper to say, and I have said it many 
times, that much has been given to these 
young Americans and that much is rightly 
expected of them. 

In material things, and in many non- 
material such as freedom, they are 
the most fortunate of all generations that 
have lived. Yet, in the realm of the spirit, 
of the mind, of the emotions, they have 
inherited in some respects the most difficult 
of all ages, the most mentally demanding, 
the most emotionally frustrating. and the 
most morally challenging. 

And we have ill-prepared them for this 
in many respects, 

This has been an age of bad example, an 
age of glorification of the shabby and the 
sordid. 

It is an age of uprooted values and of con- 
cepts that have been destroyed but not re- 
placed. 

It is an age in which parents have fostered 
self-indulgence and lack of discipline in 
their children, only to have these children 
suddenly faced with a world of business 
and science and technology which demands 
a more rigorous self-discipline than ever 
before. 

It is an age of all-pervasive tension which, 
consciously or unconsciously, has deeply 
affected our young people. For they face, 
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due in part to our failures, two mortal 
threats that no generation of Americans has 
ever before faced—the threat of the absolute 
destruction of our society from Communist 
subjugation, and the threat of destruction 
of all life from nuclear annihilation. 

It is an age when millions of young people 
from minority groups are tormented by the 
terrible contrast between the vision of 
equality and opportunity which is their 
birthright, and the ordeal of inequality and 
discrimination which is their reality. 

I would like at this moment to pay tribute 
to Archbishop Patrick O'Boyle for the mag- 
nificent statement he made last week before 
the Washington Urban League, in which he 
pointed out both the moral responsibility 
that must be shouldered and the concrete 
steps that must be undertaken if we are to 
deal with this terrible blight of discrimina- 
tion which exists here in W. 

His farsighted call to action is only the 
latest of countless benefits that have come 
to this area through the leadership of this 
man who is not only a great moral leader 
and churchman, but a builder and a states- 
man as well. I have thought many times 
that every man, woman, and child who lives 
and works in the Washington area is in- 
debted to him and I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to say so publicly. 

The world which our young people are 
entering is not the world of ease and luxury 
and good times that some people picture. 
But if we are passing on to our children a 
society that is shot with imperfections and 
dangers, so, too, we are passing on a free 
society, a society with deep religious roots, 
a society that has come closer to the ideal of 
social justice at home and ethical dealing 
abroad than any that ever existed. 

If they stand on the threshold of destruc- 
tion, they also stand on the threshold of an 
era of limitless progress, of scientific advance, 
of material abundance, of growing enlight- 
enment. 

Their future is still in their own hands. 
Though the failures of the past may have 
prejudiced that future, it has not been lost. 

The young people of America have it in 
their power to successfully to the 
challenges of the future. And I think we 
can fairly say that the 85 percent that I have 
been talking about is responding to these 
demands. 

As every parent knows, they are facing up 
to an academic grind that has never before 
been demanded of the broad base of our 
youth. They are staying in school longer, 
studying harder, mastering more difficult 
subjects than we had to as young men 20 
or 30 years ago. They are satisfying more 
rigorous professional demands than was 
asked of my generation. I am frank to tell 
you that I would not look forward to start- 
ing law school or medical school or engineer- 
ing school today. 

They are meeting more rigorous standards 
of employment, more searching demands of 
technology than ever before. 

Work today is more complicated, more ex- 
acting, more competitive, more mentally 
challenging to the individual than ever be- 
fore, and our young people are meeting these 
challenges. They are doing the work of 
America better than it has ever been done 
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tension and trouble in the world, young 
Americans are there, manfully doing 
3 in our behalf. 
I remember the controversy that arose 
over the establishment of the Peace Corps a 
8 Some people said that 
young people would never volunteer for 
uch dimeult work, and if they did they 
were too soft to endure the living conditions 
of primitive people in undeveloped areas; 
they were too frivolous to do the job, said 
some; they were too spoiled, too immature, 
they would get sick, they would do more 
harm than good, and the whole thing would 
end up in a mess. 

Well, these people who sold our young peo- 
ple short have been proved wrong on all 
counts. 

They have volunteered, and in greater 
numbers than can be accommodated; they 
have lived and worked constructively and 
effectively under the most difficult of cir- 
cumstances; they did not get sick and come 
home. Everywhere our Peace Corps volun- 
teers have gone they have made such an 
impression that our Government has re- 
ceived requests to send two and three times 
more. 

Our young people have a long tradition of 
missionary work in back of them, which has 
not been in vain. 

We can be proud of all of them and in 
this connection I would like to read to you 
a brief statement made before our committee 
by Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, former director 
of the Catholic Youth Organization: 

“While I am conscious of the extent of 
crime among juveniles, still I wish to make 
the unqualified statement before this sub- 
committee that after giving my whole life 
in the work of youth, I feel that our present 
youth, considering the society in which they 
live, and the temptations to which they are 
subjected, is the finest group of youths this 
country has ever known.” 

One of the reasons why the great majority 
of our young people are as well 
as they are is the work of the Catholic Youth 


At the present time there are 7 million 
boys and girls enrolled in the CYO across 
the Nation. These young people are not idly 
drifting along without values and without 
goals. They know the purpose of their lives. 
They have joined together in a great orga- 
nization which is dedicated to and 
fulfilling the highest moral values of our 
society. 

I have taken part in many activities of the 
Catholic Youth Organization. F have at- 
tended their conferences, and I want to say 
that each time I have done so I have come 
away with a growing confidence in the young 
people of today and in the future of our 
country. 

And so I am proud, in behalf of all who 
have contributed to the work of our commit- 
tee, to receive this citation from the Catholic 
Youth Organigation, and to say “thank you” 
for all that you have done to reveal the true 
face of American youth and to strengthen 
the future of this country and the causes it 
upholds. 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4997) to extend the feed 
grain program. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not in- 
tend to take any substantial amount of 
time of the Senate on my amend- 
ments. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry understands 
what they are. I am sure that the 
Senators who have read them under- 
stand what they purport to do. The 
amendments would strike the 2-year 
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period and make the extension for 1 
year. It is a question whether we wish 
to extend the program for 2 more years, 
1964 and 1965, or to extend it for only 1 
year. Heretofore it had been extended 
for 1 year. Various groups throughout 
the country favor such an extension. I 
call attention to the fact that among 
them is the National Grange. I call 
particular attention to the testimony of 
Mr. L. Alton Denslow, associate legisla- 
tive counsel of the National Grange, at 
page 130 of the hearings, as follows: 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. I believe your 

tion in Feb took the position 
that this ought to be continued for 1 year 
rather than 2. 

Mr. Denstow. Yes, sir. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. You now support 
the program for the 2-year continuation; is 
that it? 

Mr. Denstow. The bill has been passed, of 
course, on the other side for 2 years. We 
did, as you say, support a 1-year extension 
to the House. I see no reason to change our 
position, 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Well, then, do you 


yielded back the remainder of his time, 
I will yield back the remainder of my 
time, unless something comes up in the 
meantime to change my intention. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
hope the amendments will be defeated. 
As I tried to point out during the debate, 
the program to reduce surpluses has been 
very successful. We have cut surpluses 
from 84.6 million tons to about 60 million 


That is all I have to say on the amend- 
ments so far as I am concerned, and I 
am willing to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 


amendment identified as No. 84, offered 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY (after having voted 
in the negative). . On this vote I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLAND]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. CANNON], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from California 
(Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT}, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr, GRUENING], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Hayen], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia Mr. Russet], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Smaruers], 
and the Senator from Missouri IMr. 
SYMINGTON] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie] is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLEI, the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN?, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
sett], and the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Syminecron} would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Attorr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky IMr. Coo- 
PER]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Missouri would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky IMr, 
Cooper] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attott} is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr, Moss]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] is paired with the 


If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Missouri would 
vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 45, as follows: 


No. 89 Leg.] 

YEAS—34 
Aiken Pearson 
Beall Goldwater Prouty 
Bennett ick Robertson 
Boggs Hruska Saltonstall 
Byrd Vi Sandia Idaho Sim; 

Va. , 0 pson 
Carison Keating mith 
Cotton Kuchel Thurmond 
poets Lausche Tower 

Mechem Williams, Del. 

Dominick Miller 

Eastland Morton 

NAYS—45 

Anderson Johnston Mundt 

Bayh Jordan, N.C. Nelson 

Bible Kefauver Neuberger 
Burdick Kennedy Pastore 

Byrd, W. Va Long, Mo Pell 

Church Long, La. Proxmire 
Clark Magnuson. Randolph 

Do Mansfield Ribicoff 
Edmondson McCarthy Sparkman 
Ellender McClellan Stennis 
Ervin McGee Talmadge 
Hill McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Humphrey McIntyre Yarborough 
Inouye amars Young, N. Dak. 
Jackson Metcalf Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—21 

Allott Fulbright Monroney 
Bartlett Gore Morse 
Cannon Gruening Moss 

Case Hart Muskie 
„Cooper Hartke Russell 

Dodd Hayden Smathers 
Engle Holland Symington 


So Mr. HIcKENLOOPER’s amendments 
were rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I myself have no further amendments 
to offer. I do not know of any other 
amendments to be offered on this side 
of the aisle. I thank that stalwart band 
of agricultural patriots who stood so 
firmly for proper amendments, but who 
went down to defeat so gallantly. So 
far as I am concerned, I have no objec- 
tion to the bill being read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 4997) was ordered to a 
third reading and was read the third 
time. 

FEED GRAINS BILL HARMFUL TO LIVESTOCK, 
POULTRY, AND DAIRY INDUSTRIES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak in opposition to the feed grains 
bill pending at this time because I be- 
lieve that it would, if enacted, be harm- 
ful to agriculture in many parts of the 
country. This is particularly true in 
areas such as Utah which specialize in 
the production of livestock, poultry, and 
dairy products, but which are required 
to purchase feed grains from other areas. 
Although Utah has developed industri- 
ally over the past decade, agriculture 
remains an important part of the econ- 
omy of the State. About 80 percent of 
the receipts from agricultural production 
in Utah arise from livestock and its prod- 
ucts. Because the State does not produce 
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enough feed grains to supply the needs 
for feed, it is necessary to import from 
other States. The purpose of this bill 
is to raise the prices of those feed im- 
ports, which will in turn increase the 
price of livestock products, or decrease 
the possible profitability of the livestock, 
poultry, and dairy industries. 
FEED PRICES SHOW SIGNIFICANT INCREASES 


Support prices of feed grains have in- 
creased significantly in the past 2 or 3 
years. The support price for corn has 
increased from $1.06 per bushel in 1960 
to $1.25 this year, for a 17-percent rise. 
The price of sorghum grains during the 
same period has increased from $0.85 
to $1.12, a 31-percent increase. The 
support price of oats has risen from 
$0.50 to $0.60, for a 30-percent increase, 
and barley support price is up from $0.77 
to $0.96 a bushel, for a 24-percent in- 
crease. In addition to the increases in 
feed grain prices, livestock producers in 
Utah have faced constant reductions in 
the number of cattle permitted to use 
public range and forest land. This 
year, the Secretary of the Interior sig- 
nificantly increased the payment per 
animal-unit-month for use of public 
land. The effect of the actions taken 
by the Interior Department will be an 
increase in the need for supplementary 
feeds. The point I am making is that 
costs to produce livestock have risen 
rapidly in the past few years and ap- 
parently will continue to rise. Prices 
received for livestock, poultry, and live- 
stock products, on the other hand, have 
not increased in any like manner, and 
in the case of poultry and products the 
prices have been declining. I do not 
believe it is necessary to spell out what 
these rising costs and declining prices 
are doing to the livestock industry in 
Utah. 

With controlled support prices on 
products used by livestock producers, 
they are faced with monopoly prices for 
production items. There is no doubt that 
these prices are higher than they would 
be if there were no support prices. When 
the livestock producers sell their prod- 
ucts, there is a free market in which 
they receive payment according to the 
demand for their products. They have 
no b power because of the per- 
ishability of their product and are forced 
to accept within narrow limits the prices 
offered by packers and processors. 

FOREIGN MARKETS ARE BEING LOST 


Now add to these domestic problems 
the fact that our agricultural products 
are not receiving favorable treatment in 
Common Market countries. Poultry 
products are being excluded from Ger- 
many, and other countries are imposing 
sufficiently high tariffs on other com- 
modities that our agricultural producers 
are losing their markets in these coun- 
tries. 

IMPORTS ERODE DOMESTIC MARKET 


Not only are foreign markets being 
lost, but increasing imports are cutting 
into the domestic market for livestock 
products. Imports of beef and veal are 
now 1,454 million pounds. This repre- 
sents an increase of over 500 percent in 
imports over the past decade, and 
amounts to nearly 9 percent of domestic 
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production. Ten years ago imports of 
beef and veal amounted to only 2 per- 
cent of domestic production. Imports 
of mutton increased from 1.3 million 
pounds to 65 million pounds during the 
same period. During 1962 mutton im- 
ports equalled over 80 percent of do- 
mestic production. We are also aware 
of increasing amounts of cream being 
imported. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ABLE TO CONTROL 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 

I received letters from Secretary Free- 
man of the Department of Agriculture 
and from the Executive Office of the 
President, in which it was stated that 
they are not in accord with a proposal 
to amend the Tariff Act to impose addi- 
tional duties on cattle, beef, and veal 
imported each year in excess of annual 
quotas. Similar statements were made 
by the Department of State, the Treas- 
ury, and the Department of Commerce. 
Such an amendment proposed here yes- 
terday by my colleague from Wyoming 
was also defeated. If nothing is done 
about imports, then the market prices 
for livestock in the United States will be 
greatly determined by imports. Our 
livestock industry will not be able to 
compete with foreign livestock products 
which are not forced to pay artificially 
inflated prices for their feeds. If the 
Department of Agriculture controls feed 
grain prices, in effect it also controls 
production of livestock and the Secretary 
of Agriculture has the power to regulate 
and destroy the livestock industry with- 
out ever imposing price or quota restric- 
tions. Frankly, I am concerned for the 
livestock industry in Utah and through- 
out the Nation. The U.S. productivity 
in agriculture is not second to any, yet we 
continue to lose both domestic and for- 
eign markets because of agricultural 
programs which have been in existence 
over the past and continue in existence 
and are being proposed. 

AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS NOT SOLVED BY 

MANIPULATIVE SCHEMES 

I have great respect for those persons, 
both in the executive and legislative de- 
partments of government, who are 
working for a solution to our agricul- 
tural problems. It is not an easy task 
to determine a course of action which is 
so important to the food and fiber pro- 
ducers as well as to the entire economy 
of the Nation. That it is not subject to 
simple administrative solution is demon- 
strated by the fact that agricultural 
programs put into effect have not solved 
the problems. The fact that a solution 
has not been achieved does not give just 
cause to believe that one cannot be 
found. I am convinced, however, that 
the solution does not lie in the direction 
which is being taken by those who pro- 
pose increased regulation with higher 
prices and reduction in production. 

The temptation to control appears so 
great that the lessons which should have 
been learned from past experiences seem 
to go unheeded. Past agricultural pro- 
grams using administrative decision have 
created greater problems than those 
which they were set up to cure. I am 
not aware of any segment of agriculture 
that has been permanently helped 
through administrative price and supply 
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manipulation. Conversely many seg- 
ments have been hurt. To mention only 
a few, cotton, milk, and soybeans are 
good examples of segments that have 
been harmed. There is little doubt that 
cotton is in trouble. 

High domestic price supports and sub- 
sidized cotton exports enable foreign 
mills to buy American cotton cheaper 
than domestic mills are able to buy it. 
Foreign mills then ship cotton textiles to 
the U.S. market at substantially less than 
the price of domestic goods. This also 
gives the synthetic fiber industry a tre- 
mendous advantage over cotton. The 
net result is that our exports are down 
and we have lost domestic markets. 
U.S. cotton can compete in the world 
market if it is given a chance. 

Another example that deserves men- 
tion is the milk program that has been 
followed by the present administration. 
As the supply and demand of milk and 
milk products approached an equilib- 
rium, the Secretary of Agriculture raised 
the support price for manufacturing 
Milk. With an increase in price, the 
inevitable happened. Overproduction 
was encouraged and stocks of butter and 
cheese purchased by the Government in- 
creased rapidly. 

Soybeans was another commodity that 
was doing well both on the domestic 
market as well as on the world market 
until support prices were increased. Now 
we have an excess of soybeans and soy- 
bean oil. These examples demonstrate 
the folly of substituting political deci- 
sions for free market economic opera- 
tion. I would like to see an end to 
schemes which create these problems. 
TAXPAYERS CONTRIBUTE BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


All of these programs, of course, are 
costing the American taxpayer billions 
of dollars. Now I am convinced that 
those who are paying for such programs 
would be willing to do so if they were as- 
sured that such expenditures would re- 
sult in an orderly return to a situation in 
which American products could compete 
with foreign products and in which con- 
sumers would be able to eventually pay 
lower prices for agricultural commod- 
ities. Unfortunately, no such assurance 
is possible if such programs as the one 
before us today are continued. 

GRADUAL REDUCTION OF CONTROLS NECESSARY 


I do not want to be misunderstood. I 
am not recommending that all agricul- 
tural support programs be discontinued 
immediately. This would be analogus to 
taking drugs away from an individual 
who had become addicted. The prob- 
lems which exist in agriculture are to a 
great degree a result of controls and ad- 
ministrated prices. It is not proper to 
give farmers only a choice between 
greater control on the one hand and no 
agricultural program on the other. A 
proper solution lies in a gradual reduc- 
tion of controls and support prices to en- 
able American agriculture to compete on 
the world market. Overa period of time, 
not only would agricultural income in- 
crease, but a major force toward a favor- 
able balance of payments would also be 
put into effect. 

COPY SUCCESS RATHER THAN FAILURE 

It has been my observation over the 

past several years that those agricultural 
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commodities which are under Govern- 
ment acreage and marketing controls 
have been in a less fayorable economic 
situation than those which have been 
free of such controls. A high percentage, 
ranging from 65 to 75 percent of Ameri- 
can agriculture has been free from Gov- 
ernment control and price support pro- 
grams. These products, on the average 
over the years, have fared better than 
those commodities under Government 
programs. 

It seems to me that in view of this, 
we should copy successes rather than 
failure. The principal role of govern- 
ment in agriculture should be to aid 
farmers in solving their own problems; 
te promote efficiency in farming, con- 
sistent with the law of supply and de- 
mand; to provide economic opportunity 
for farm people; to preserve the com- 
petitive principle; to stimulate and insure 
ample research and market expansion; 
and, of course, to provide an environ- 
ment that will insure adequate supplies 
of food for our growing population. 

In contrast to this, the bill before us 
tends to stimulate the development of 
monopolies, stratify production into his- 
torical patterns, set maximums for farm 
income, jeopardize the operation of a 
competitive market, set producers 
against one another by shifting adjust- 
ments among various groups, prevent 
new producers from having access to the 
market, and price American agricultural 
products out. of the world market. 

UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS CONCERNED 


Let me conclude by stating that the 
livestock producers in Utah are greatly 
concerned about this bill. I have re- 
ceived letters and telegrams requesting 
that I do what I can to delay action on 
the bill until after the referendum. I 
have also received requests asking what 
the chances are of getting additional 
legislation in case the referendum is re- 
jected. 

I am not in sympathy with those who 
desire to push this measure through as 
emergency legislation. There is no 
emergency. The bill, if enacted, will 
apply to the 1964 crop which will not 
be planted for some time. 

SUBSTITUTE LEGISLATION ASSURED IF FARMERS 
REJECT CONTROLS 

Now, as to the advisability of passing 
the bill in order that the wheat farmers 
will have a better basis on which to cast 
their vote in the wheat referendum next 
Tuesday, this is not a valid reason for 
rushing the bill. Wheat farmers who 
are concerned are also aware that it is 
almost a certainty that the measure or 
one very similar will be enacted. Is 
there really any doubt, considering the 
pressure by the administration and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the makeup of 
this body? The real motivation then 
for swift enactment seems to be an 
effort to make farmers think that Con- 
gress will not consider additional agri- 
cultural legislation if the wheat refer- 
endum fails. This is unjustified and 
coercive. There is no doubt that legis- 
lation is already drafted and that it will 
be introduced immediately if the farm- 
ers express their desire to operate with- 
out stricter governmental control. Not 
only will legislation be introduced, but 
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there will be great pressure on the ad- 
ministration and the majority party for 
its enactment. It could be more simply 
done and with less embarrassment for 
the administration if the bill now being 
considered were not acted upon until 
after the referendum. 

I also feel that if wheat producers 
vote “no” in the referendum, it should 
be taken as & vote of all agriculture for 
& lessening of controls. If that occurs, 
then it would be inappropriate for us 
to enact a measure which gives the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture unprecedented 
=o to regulate prices and produc- 

on. 


FREEDOM IN AGRICULTURE IS AT STAKE 


There is far more at stake than just 
a 2-year feed grains program. The Gov- 
ernment’s role in agriculture is at stake. 
I for one would like to see the trend to 
greater control of prices and output re- 
versed. The only final solution to the 
agricultural problem is to return more 
nearly to a situation wherein the market 
is able to effect price and supply. This 
bill will create additional hardship on 
those who are using feed grains not pro- 
duced by themselves, and it will not 
result in a solution of our feed grain 
problem. I believe that the arguments 
against the bill, including the unprece- 
dented powers given to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the effect of its passage on 
the wheat referendum on the 21st of 
this month, the inefficiency of the ex- 
penditures made for price supports and 
diversion payments have been brought 
out adequately and there is no need for 
me to repeat these arguments. I oppose 
the enactment of the bill on all of these 
counts. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
oppose the feed grain bill because it is 
bad legislation. The enactment of this 
feed grain legislation prior to the wheat 
referendum on May 21, 1963, will be 
widely interpreted as an effort to influ- 
ence the vote. It is unwise for the Senate 
to interject itself into the controversy 
that exists between some officials of the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
farmers of America. The wheat 
farmers should be permitted an oppor- 
tunity to express their will on the mul- 
tiple price wheat program without fur- 
ther coercion and intimidation by the 
Federal Government. 

The pressures for quick action on feed 
grains at this time comes from those who 
feel that it is politically expedient rather 
than what is best for the farmer and our 
Nation. The political opportunists who 
are pushing for this legislation seem to 
be pursuing the directive that “things 
are bad on the farm front—let's make 
it worse by confusing them further.” 

Some of the proponents of this bill 
seem to believe that the enactment of 
feed grain legislation would encourage 
a “yes” vote on the wheat referendum. 
‘These proponents have even adopted the 
pressure tactics of telling the farmers 
that there will be no wheat legislation 
after the referendum. What type of 
representation are the Senators giving 
their people if they pass bad legislation 
and then proclaim to the people that 
there is no other relief and no hope for 
improvements? If the Members of this 
body ever close the doors to legislation 
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which will bring relief to our people who 
are oppressed by bad legislation, it will 
be an ominous day in the history of our 
great country. 

I think it most inappropriate for the 
Congress of these United States to try to 
influence the outcome of a producer ref- 
erendum by last-minute maneuvers. If 
the Congress wanted to make the deci- 
sion, it could have authorized the ad- 
ministration to put the multiple-price 
plan into effect without a referendum. 
Since the decision last year was to sub- 
mit the issue to a producer referendum, 
I believe the Congress should be willing 
to let producers make up their own minds 
before we proceed to pass further farm 
legislation. 

If the farmer votes for regimentation 
and governmental control, it would be 
an indication that this feed grain bill 
would not be objectionable. On the other 
hand, if the marketing quotas are de- 
feated, it would be an indication to me 
that the farmers would not look with 
favor on this particular bill. 

I feel that it would be wise to wait for 
the expression of the farmers. There will 
be ample time for Congress to consider 
1964 feed grain legislation after the 
wheat referendum. Almost all feed 
grains are planted in the spring. For 
the last several years, the feed grain 
program has not been approved by Con- 
gress until much later in the year. 

In 1960 with no feed grain program, 
production of the four major feed grains 
totaled 155.6 million tons. On the basis 
of prospective plantings, the USDA 
estimates that 1963 production of the 
four major feed grains will total 151.6 
million tons, or only 4 million tons less 
than was produced in 1960 without a 
feed grain program. 

Despite the tremendous cost of the 
1963 program, total feed production is 
being reduced less than 3 percent from 
the no program level of 1960. 

Of course, yields have been increasing 
at a rate of about 5 percent per year, 
but the feed grain program almost cer- 
tainly has accelerated the upward trend 
in yields. 

It should be clear by now that yields 
will be increased by any program that 
restricts acreage, raises support prices, 
and increases Government payments. 

These facts support the view that the 
1963 program will be more costly and 
even less effective in reducing production 
than the 1961 and 1963 feed grain pro- 
grams. 

The total direct cost of $1.7 billion 
for the 1961 and 1962 feed grain pro- 
grams cannot be justified. Over 90 per- 
cent of the reduction in feed grain 
carryover was due to factors other than 
reduced production of the grains cov- 
ered by the program. Increased use 
has been the major factor in reducing 
the carryover. In this regard, feed 
grain production actually went up—not 
down—in 1962 as compared to 1961. 
Furthermore, the dumping of CCC 
grains under these programs has con- 
tributed to an increase in livestock, 
dairy, and poultry production and has 
severely depressed the prices received 
by producers. 
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Early indications are that the 1963 
feed grain program will be less effective 
and more costly. By combining com- 
pensatory payments on the normal yield 
of the acres planted with diversion pay- 
ments, the 1963 program first, discrim- 
inates against the producers who want 
to reduce production more than the min- 
imum required for participation; sec- 
ond, provides a form of free crop in- 
surance to cooperators; and, third, 
forces the Government to pay out mil- 
lions of dollars in compensatory pay- 
ments on grain that is produced solely 
for use on the farm where grown. We 
should not extend this wasteful program 
for 2 more years. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would 
be given wide-open discretionary au- 
thority to make compensatory—Bran- 
nan-type—payments. I vigorously op- 
pose compensatory payments because 
such payments would force consumers to 
pay a part of their food costs through 
taxes—rather than full value at the 
market. This is a trap for producers. 
Ultimately, the payment approach also 
would be a trap for consumers since it 
would encourage inefficiency and, 
thereby, result in high real costs of food. 

H.R. 4997 grants far too much au- 
thority and discretion to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. This piece of legislation 
goes far beyond what would be a reason- 
able delegation of authority. By rea- 
son of the authority given to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under the provisions 
of this bill, the Secretary could decide 
a question presented to him—as my good 
friend from Colorado said earlier in this 
debate—‘‘on the basis of any reason, 
not enough pressure, not enough atten- 
tion given him, or something else, or 
merely because he did not wish to take 
action.” I do not want to abdicate the 
farmers’ freedom to the Secretary of 
Agriculture as this bill will do if enacted. 

The proponents of the measure sug- 
gest that Congress will not consider leg- 
islation to handle the wheat problems. 
Later in the session I contend that we 
should not be that narrow minded. 
These agriculture problems cannot be 
divorced from on another. Earlier this 
week two amendments were offered 
which would have given some relief to 
the livestock industry. Unfortunately, 
many of the members of this body were 
eager to hastily pass this feed grain bill 
and did not give the suggested amend- 
ments fair consideration. There is a 
need for legislation which will give pro- 
tection to the cattle industry. This 
problem is further complicated by this 
bill we are now considering. 

Traditionally, the cattlemen of this 
country have been an independent group. 
They have not asked for subsidies nor 
have they been subjected to govern- 
mental controls. They do not want the 
Secretary of Agriculture to regulate 
them and the Secretary of Agriculture 
has never tried to directly control them. 
But now, the Secretary of Agriculture 
for this administration comes forward 
with a scheme to regulate and control 
the feed grains of America. He well 
knows that if the Government can con- 
trol the feed grains, the Government can 
and will control the livestock industry. 
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This is an anathema to the people of 
the West. We do not want the yoke of 
governmental regimentation. We want 
the opportunity to operate in a free mar- 
ket without big government making 
every decision that needs to be made. 
The livestock man has been free and he 
wants to remain free. 

This bill which we have been debating 
the last several days is a bad bill. Con- 
gress can do much better. It ismy hope 
that this measure will be defeated and 
that Congress can prepare new legisla- 
tion after knowing the will of the farmer 
and the prevailing facts. If we were to 
wait 4 more days, we would know what 
the farmer wants and would be able to 
determine whether there is a necessity for 
this particular piece of legislation. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I have 
repeatedly voted against high price sup- 
port legislation such as this. I have 
done so because high price supports for 
feed grains are against the best inter- 
ests of the dairy, cattle, and poultry 
farmers of Maine. It is discriminatory 
against them. It is grossly unfair to 
them. 

Only 10 days ago, a meeting of the 
Maine congressional delegation on May 
6, 1963 was devoted to the crisis that 
high price supports for feed grains had 
created for the farmers of Maine. A 
delegation of dairy, beef, and poultry 
farmers asked to meet with the Maine 
congressional delegation on the emer- 
gency created by the high feed grain 
prices that Maine farmers are having 
to pay—prices for feed grain so high as 
to threaten to ruin them. They ur- 
gently asked for some relief. 

I explained to them that as long as 
there existed a high price support pro- 
gram for feed grains they would have 
this threat to their economic existence 
and that they could never really expect 
any meaningful relief from the high 
prices they had to pay for feed grains 
until this discriminatory program was 
stopped. 

That is why I have voted against this 
legislation and that is basically why I 
am going to vote against it today or 
whenever it comes to a vote. 

Of course, there have been, and will 
continue to be, efforts on the part of 
those who support high price supports 
for feed grains to try to make the Maine 
farmers believe that such does not cause 
their problems and trouble. But I just 
do not see how Maine farmers can swal- 
low such claims. After all the issue is 
clear from its very name of “high price 
supports” for feed grains—it is clear 
that the objective is to keep feed grain 
prices high. 

And it is inescapably clear that Maine 
dairy, beef, and poultry farmers are vic- 
tims of such artificially created high 
prices for feed grains. 

I cannot vote for a program that vic- 
timizes the farmers of Maine—and I 
shall vote against this bill because it 
perpetuates the victimizing of Maine 
farmers. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I have 
in the past supported recent feed grains 
legislation which has come to the Senate 
fioor from the Committee on Agriculture. 
Despite its dubious label as emergency 
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legislation, the bill had my support be- 
cause it seemed to be the best available 
solution to the problem. Generally, it 
appears to have the endorsement of feed 
grain farmers. ‘ 

But today I rise in opposition to H.R. 
4997 because it goes far beyond a 2-year 
extension of the 1963 law. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is given substantial 
new authority actually to manipulate the 
market with his ability to fix support 
levels at anywhere between 65 and 90 
percent of parity. There are numerous 
other major changes in this year’s bill, 
all of which are set out in the report of 
the Committee on Agriculture. In fact 
an Agriculture staff analysis and com- 
parison of present and proposed law take 
1% fine printed pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages 8461-8462. 

Mr. President, when this measure was 
first sent up to the Congress, I was en- 
couraged because it appeared that the 
administration had at last comprehended 
a basic truth; namely, that American 
agriculture is part of our free enterprise 
system and wants to be rid of the 
shackles which it has acquired through 
three decades of Government misman- 
agement. It seemed that Secretary 
Freeman and his advisers had finally 
perceived this when they dropped their 
earlier rule-or-ruin demands for com- 
pulsory programs. 

It now appears that the basic strategy 
of the administration to dominate and 
control agriculture remains unchanged; 
only the tactics have been altered. 

Mr. President, it is only a few days 
until the wheat farmers of this country 
ballot in a referendum to choose the 
kind of program they will have. No- 
body knows at this time how that elec- 
tion will turn out. In any case, it is a 
decision for the wheat farmers them- 
selves to make, not the big farm orga- 
nizations and not the Department of Ag- 
riculture and not the Congress. 

If we allow ourselves to be stampeded 
into action on the feed grains bill be- 
fore next Tuesday, an attempt will be to 
construe this action as an endorsement 
of a “yes” vote by intentionally fostering 
the feeling among wheat growers that 
they will be allowed to shift millions of 
acres from wheat to feed grains. This is 
freely acknowledged by those supporting 
a “yes” vote. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that we 
should await the outcome of the wheat 
referendum, not only because it is the 
best course from the standpoint of proper 
legislative practice, but also from the 
standpoint of fair play for the farmer. 

Why should we blackjack him at the 
time he is weighing his vote in next 
Tuesday’s referendum? That decision 
should be made without the pressure 
brought on by hasty and ill-considered 
action on our part. 

Why all the rush? 

Is not the real reason that an effort 
is indeed being made to influence the 
wheat vote? 

Is not an attempt being made to say to 
the wheat growers of America, “See 
there, the Congress has already enacted 
the feed grains bill and if you vote “no” 
next Tuesday, you are out of luck as far 
as constructive legislation this year is 
concerned.” 
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Mr. President, whether some Members 
will admit it or not, this Congress will 
enact wheat legislation should the refer- 
endum fail. There are two very sound 
reasons for this. The first bears on our 
responsibility to the farmer. We will not 
be a party to his abandonment. 

The second reason is perhaps even 
more compelling. It is politics. 

And politics, Mr. President, is a lan- 
guage which this administration well 
understands. How could a party which 
controls the administration, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and both Houses of 
Congress willfully oppose new wheat leg- 
islation which would meet the threat, 
which they themselves have posed, of 80- 
cent corn, 90-cent wheat, $12 hogs, and 
$16 cattle? 

The answer, of course, is that they 
could not. It would mean difficult ob- 
stacles for victory of their congressional 
and presidential candidates in 1964. 

We know that new wheat legislation 
will be offered in Congress on next 
Wednesday should the referendum fail 
on Tuesday. Members on both sides of 
the aisle have promised this. 

Since this is the case, why should we 
stubbornly push on with the feed grains 
bill? 

It would be much sounder procedure to 
await the outcome of next week’s ballot- 
ing and then in the calm, judicious man- 
ner the Nation has a right to expect of 
us, we can analyze the entire agricul- 
tural legislative package—feed grains, 
livestock, wheat, dairy, and poultry—and 
enact, perhaps for the first time in 
decades, constructive and meaningful 
legislation. 

The provisions of this bill have been 
explained and discussed at length dur- 
ing this debate. 

Whatever their detail or eventual ef- 
fect would be may be subject to some 
difference of opinion. But there surely 
is no doubt on one score. It is a funda- 
mental and very serious feature; a far 
reaching one in that it would reach into 
every aspect of agricultural economy 
from now on into the far future. 

This one feature is the collection of 
sweeping, dictatorial, uncontrolled power 
which is vested in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by terms of the bill. Authority 
and discretion abound within its pages, 
and in virtually every plase of the farm- 
ing industry. 

It is designed to vest in the Secretary 
affirmative control of the feed grains of 
the Nation. Such control of course is 
accompanied by the ability to manipulate 
and control the livestock, poultry, and 
dairy business. 

That is indeed far-reaching might in a 
self-governed nation. It amounts to an 
abdication of congressional jurisdiction 
to a degree beyond reason. 

By far the greatest share of my State 
of Nebraska’s income is from livestock. 
Raisers and feeders alike are concerned 
and alarmed at the prospect of a con- 
trolled market in their field, which is 
already too beset by enough hazards to 
warrant this additional manmade trap. 
What a handicap. To try to preguess or 
outguess what the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will do next month, next year, or 
2 years from now and then figure out 
how to deal with the situation presented. 
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The hearings on this bill and the time 
allowed for preparation thereof were 
much too inadequate. 

Its scope is wide indeed—far wider 
than the proposed law for cotton. Yet 
for feed grains there were 3 days of hear- 
ings with very little time for preparation; 
whereas for cotton 10 full days for prep- 
aration alone have been provided. 

The bill should be rejected. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against the bill. The cost entailed 
by it is extravagant and unjustified hav- 
ing in mind the limited good that it will 
produce. 

To illustrate what the cost will be, I 
shall take the situation of an Ohio 
farmer having a 100-acre allotment of 
corn. Inasmuch as the bill does not fix 
five important factors that must be con- 
sidered in determining what the cost per 
acre will be, it is necessary merely to 
assume what might pop out of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’s head. Of those 
items, four are important. First, the 
Secretary of Agriculture must determine 
whether the feed grain diversion program 
shall be put into effect. I assume that he 
will do so. 

Second, he must determine, according 
to his whims and fancies, what the level 
will be at which feed grain prices are to 
be supported within a range of 65 to 90 
percent of parity. On this item, the in- 
dications are that he will fix the price 
support of corn at $1.25. 

In addition, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will have to determine the percent- 
age of base acreage, up to a maximum 
of 50 percent, that a farmer must divert 
in order to participate. My assumption 
is, according to what has been said, that 
the Secretary will fix the minimum 
diversion at 20 percent. 

However, he will have to decide, ac- 
cording to his views, what the proportion 
of the price support that is to be made 
available through premium payments to 
farmers shall be. I assume that he will 
fix that price at 15 cents. 

Thus an Ohio farmer, having 100 acres, 
will produce an average of 75 bushels 
per acre. It is my understanding that 
the production is more nearly 100 bushels 
per acre. On the basis of the assump- 
tions which I have made as to what the 
Secretary of Agriculture will do, a farmer 
who takes 20 acres out of production will 
be paid by the U.S. Government the sum 
of $1,387.15—$937.50 for the 20-acre di- 
version, and $450 for the premium pay- 
ments that he will receive on the 1,600 
bushels that will be produced, or 80 times 
the 75 bushels that will be produced on 
the residue acres of his land. 

This bill must also be condemned be- 
cause it creates a flagrant abandonment 
of congressional responsibilities, and 
vests them in one man, the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The principle that ours is 
a government of laws, not a government 
of men, is thus rejected. Furthermore, 
we flout the words inscribed on so many 
of our public buildings, including al- 
most every courthouse and almost every 
legislative hall in the Nation, when we 
pass a bill of this type, in which we vest 
in one man the ultimate ability to make 
the law, but ourselves abandon our re- 
sponsibility to make the law. Even more 
flagrant than all that is the fact that 


that ours is a a Government of laws, not 


fancies of one person, 


the farmers, even if the 
in all other respects good, 


because of the violation of this 
principle. 
Moreover, Mr. President, the bill is 


of the Nation when they cast their votes 
in the referendum to be held on May 21. 
Moneys, personnel, and equipment of the 
Department of Agriculture have wrongly 
been used to propagandize the farmers 
to vote “yes” in the referendum to be 
held on May 21. 

Mr. President, on my desk is a book- 
let issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The booklet is set out in paral- 
lel columns, headed “What You Will Get 
If the Vote Is ‘Yes’” and “What You 
Will Get If the Vote Is ‘No’” on the 
referendum. In the booklet, all of the 
good things that will be received are told, 
but the booklet is as silent as a clam 
when it comes to describing the evils and 
abuses involved in the issue on which 
the referendum will be held. The book- 
let emphasizes the virtues of a “yes” 
vote on the referendum, but the booklet 
unpardonably omits to point out its 


recipien 
at least one—last year received $150,000 
under the program; and the city of St. 
Louis, I believe, or the State of Missouri, 


subscribe to that intent. However, now 


know that the farmer is not at all the 
one who is to be benefited. 
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our largesse, but allow us to harness you 
and keep you in harness, as are the beasts 
of the field.” 

Mr. President, others may do it, but 
Lausch will not do it. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
support the purposes of the 1963 Feed 
Grain Act, which are to maintain sta- 
bility in feed grains and reduce the stag- 
gering burden of feed grain surpluses 
accumulated during 1958, 1959, and 1960. 
The annual expense of storing the grain, 
which has run over $900 million in recent 
years, has been cut back by over $300 
million per year since 1960. In 1961, for 
the first time in many years, the utiliza- 
tion of feed grains exceeded production, 
and the size of the surplus started com- 
ing down. In the first year of the pres- 
ent feed grain program Government 
stocks were reduced by 12.2 million tons. 
In 1962 they were reduced by another 
11.4 million tons. 

NO MAN CAN UNDERSTAND A BILLION BUSHELS 


Louis Brandeis used to say that no man 
could understand a billion dollars. 
Well, very few of us can comprehend the 
immense amount of grain that 1 billion 
bushels represents either. But just 
think, in 1960 the Federal Government 
was storing over 3 billion bushels of feed 
grains. By 1962 the figure had fallen 
to 2.3 billion. If this bill is enacted the 
surplus will decline to about 1.7 billion 
by 1965, a figure that adequately reflects 
the needs of the United States in the 
event of drought or the disruption of 
war. 

AVERTING DISRUPTION IN THE POULTRY MARKET 


New Hampshire, like the rest of New 
England, has to turn to other States for 
grain, so our poultrymen are concerned 
about the prevailing price for feed. Our 
labor, heating, and housing costs are 
consistently higher than those of other 
producing States, and higher than the 
transportation costs incurred by the 
other major producing regions in ship- 
ping to the same big city markets that 
New England strives to satisfy. 

Against this pattern of competition be- 
tween these two great poultry producing 
regions of the country, we may easily see 
that New England’s disadvantage would 
be even greater if the bottom dropped 
out of the feed grain market. Many new 
producers would enter the poultry busi- 
ness in the southeast, driving the price 
of broilers and eggs relentlessly down 
until our New England poultrymen 
could make no profit at all. I concede 
that the Department of Agriculture ap- 
parently contemplates a 4 percent in- 
crease in the support price for feed 
grains next year, and some representa- 
tives of New England poul are 
complaining loudly about it. But have 
they troubled to think that without mar- 


is the kernel of the argument over this 
bill. 

With the other New England Senators, 
I was distressed to learn that the Sec- 
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word that it will not happen again. But 
because of uncertainty in predicting 
prices, it was decided that this bill ought. 
to cary a provision against discrimina- 
tory dumping. That provision is there, 
and it severely restricts the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture in choos- 
ing prices at which to release surplus 
grains. And just to make this situation 
perfectly clear I join with my colleagues 
from New England in offering an amend- 
ment, which failed by the narrow mar- 
gin of 52 to 38, which would have 
required the Secretary to observe his- 
toric differentials among the regions of 
this country. 

Another fact of life ignored by the op- 
ponents to this bill is that New Eng- 
land poultrymen used mixed grains, 
which is processed and bagged before 
they receive it. Now everyone knows 
that when the raw material cost of a 
processed item goes down, the price of 
the item is likely to remain the same. 
But if the raw material cost rises, the 
increase is passed on to the feed user. 
That is why I welcome a stable price for 
feed grains. This is yet another reason 
why the opponents of this bill are in 
reality pushing the poultry industry 
toward oblivion. 

Feed grain prices are now substantial- 
ly lower than they were between 1951 
and 1954. In fact the West German 
Government has imposed a stiff tariff on 
our poultry exports, supposedly to com- 
pensate for the low cost of feed grains to 
American producers. Further declines in 
feed grain prices would invite further 
retaliation. I strongly support the ef- 
forts of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Orville Freeman, in his valiant battle to 
win favorable terms for our poultry 
products in entering the Common 
Market. 

The interest of the New England 
poultryman is in stability, not in spiral- 
ing production in a market where the 
chief problem is already oversupply. 
Low feed grain prices mean more birds, 
driving down still further the price our 
farmers receive. Furthermore, the tax- 
Payer stands to save literally hundreds 
of thousands of dollars every day be- 
cause the size of the surplus is being 
reduced. I know that the very idea of 
the Federal Government piling up im- 
mense surpluses is repugnant to our New 
England citizens. I would stress the im- 
portant fact that this is a voluntary pro- 
gram, and not a mandatory one. I am 
going to vote for a cut in the stockpile of 
feed grains and the preservation of New 
England’s hard-fought position in the 
market for poultry products. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the question of the passage of the bill, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I join 
in the request for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr, President, I shall 
not detain the Senate; but I must ex- 
press my opposition to the proposed 
legislation, and I must state, even 
though briefiy, my reasons for taking 
this position. 

Mr. President, I am strongly opposed 
to the proposed legislation. 
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Last Sunday, May 12, was the 30th 
anniversary of the signing of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933, by 
which controls were first placed on 
wheat production. Yet, what have we 
achieved through three decades of wheat 
legislation? The answer is alarmingly 
clear: Larger and larger surpluses, a 
continuous spiraling cost to the tax- 
payers of this country, which now is 
reaching into billions of dollars annually, 
and more and more Federal controls on 
farmers. 

The proposed legislation before us re- 
flects the view of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that the farmer’s problems can 
be solved by complete government reg- 
ulation. This is a fallacious and a cost- 
ly presumption. All that this bill will 
really accomplish is the extension for 
2 more years of a program which is 
all too similar to the unwise and totally 
unsuccessful feed grain programs of the 
past 2 years. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, by his own admission, has branded 
these programs as too costly. Yet now 
we are asked to extend these programs, 
and to do so in an atmosphere of 
greater urgency than has existed in 
connection with any other subject to 
come before this session of the Congress. 
Monumental pressure obviously is being 
applied by the executive branch in behalf 
of this bill. 

The answer is this: On May 21, the 
wheat farmers of America will vote in a 
national referendum; and the Secretary 
of Agriculture is seeking to force a “yes” 
vote upon them. The entire bill before 
us is based on the premise that the wheat 
referendum will pass. If the “no” votes 
prevail in the referendum, this program 
will not be appropriate. It will be most 
difficult for Congress to enact at this 
session remedial legislation to offset the 
effects of a “no” vote, without the sup- 
port of the executive branch. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in a very distaste- 
ful and heavyhanded manner is making 
every effort to insure that the wheat 
farmers know that. We should act on 
realities and facts, not on presumptious 
and campaign devices. Within a few 
days we shall know the wishes of the 
farmers who are most deeply concerned 
with this problem. This measure is pre- 
mature for the wheat farmer, the feed 
grain farmer, and especially so for the 
Congress. 

In addition to being premature, this 
measure places entirely too much dis- 
cretion at the disposal of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. We are told that itis a 
voluntary program; yet it is clear that 
it could easily be turned into a manda- 
tory one. The endeavors of the Secre- 
tary in connection with other programs, 
such as those dealing with dairy prod- 
ucts, for example, plainly indicate that 
it would be unwise to extend so much 
latitude to him. 

This measure is particularly detri- 
mental to the interests of the dairy farm- 
ers and the poultry farmers of the State 
of New York and, indeed, all the farm- 
ers of the northeast. The northeast 
section of this country is a deficit-grain- 
producing area; so it is essential that 
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additional grain be purchased for our 
needs. Thus, any program which has 
the effect of curtailing grain supplies and 
fixing high price supports must neces- 
sarily boost grain prices. This will not 
only cause an increase in costs to the 
farmer, but it must of necessity also 
affect adversely all consumers, since any 
additional cost of feed grain will be ab- 
sorbed in higher prices for milk, poultry, 
and related products. 

We are constantly being lectured by 
proponents of this bill that the emer- 
gency feed-grain program, as imple- 
mented during 1961 and 1962, has been a 
tremendous success, and that surpluses 
are being diminished, while the feed 
grain carryover is being reduced. Let 
us examine the facts and see whether 
these conclusions are borne out by them. 

During 1961 only 42 percent of the 
farmers with corn and grain sorghum 
bases signed program contracts, whereas 
in 1962 only 44 percent of these farmers 
signed contracts, In addition, during 
1962 only 29 percent of the producers 
with barley bases signed the contracts. 
These statistics clearly establish a lack 
of confidence in the program by those 
most directly affected. 

The total direct cost of the feed grain 
programs of 1961 and 1962 is estimated 
at approximately $1.7 billion. In view 
of such a very large expenditure, we are 
compelled to ask a simple question: Is 
this vast expense warranted, when 
viewed in the light of the accomplish- 
ments of the program during 1961 and 
1962? The answer must be a ringing 
“No.” Over 90 percent of the reduction 
in feed grain carryover was because of 
factors which had no relationship to re- 
duced production of grains covered by 
the program. In 1962, wheat production 
actually increased, in comparison with 
production in 1961. 

In 1961, 129.3 million acres were 
planted to feed grains by farmers. In 
addition, the Government paid for the 
diverting away from feed grain produc- 
tion of 26.7 million acres. Therefore, 
simple mathematics show that during 
1961, the total feed grain acreage 
amounted to 156 million. 

In 1962, farmers planted 125.9 million 
acres to feed grains, and were paid for 
diverting an additional 32.7 million 
acres, Hence, the total feed grain acre- 
age during last year amounted to a total 
of 158.6 million, or 2.6 million acres more 
than the total for 1961. These figures 
illustrate the simple fact that many 
farmers who refuse to participate in the 
program have increased their plantings, 
and also reflects adjustments in the base 
acreage of participating farmers. 

At this time all indications are for the 
program to be an even greater failure in 
1963 than it was during the past 2 years. 
Direct payments to the farmers under 
the 1963 program will be close to $1 bil- 
lion. This is an enormous expense; yet 
the results do not even begin to justify 
the cost. Producers have signed up to 
divert only 19.4 percent of their feed 
grain base acreage this year, in compari- 
son with 26.5 percent in 1962, and 26.1 
percent in 1961. In addition, the farm- 
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ers who are participating in the program 
have signed up to divert 7 million less 
acres this year than those diverted in 
1962. Yet the number of base acres 
has been adjusted upward some 9 mil- 
lion from 1962 to 1963. 

I hope the bill will be defeated. It is 
premature; it will be tremendously cost- 
ly; it will prevent any adequate legisla- 
tion on the subject from being enacted 
later in this session; and it will harm 
the dairy farmers and the poultry farm- 
ers of the Northeast, without providing 
any real solution for farmers engaged in 
wheat production. We should not add 
one more harmful measure to a farm pol- 
icy which already is a national disgrace. 

Mr. President, This bill should not be 
enacted into law. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not detain the Senate now 
as we approach a final vote on the 
measure. Last year I expressed my dis- 
satisfication with the progress of the 
kind of legislation proposed. I am more 
against the pending bill than I was 
against the law that it is supposed to 
resemble, although it is much different. 

The bill presents an ominous step in 
the further encroachment of bureauc- 
racy over the economy of our country. 
The unprecedented extension of the dis- 
cretionary power of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in regulating the economy 
and the people engaged in agriculture in 
our country in many ways is frightening. 
It is frightening because of what it will 
eventually lead to, step by step. As a 
result of the discretion, the broad power 
granted, the lack of inhibition and con- 
trol over the Secretary of Agriculture, 
as set out in the proposed legislation— 
mark my words—that power will be at- 
tempted to be extended to other seg- 
ments of agriculture in rapid succession. 
It may be a year or two; perhaps 3 years. 
But the movement is on to concentrate 
bureaucratic control over our country 
through our economy. 

This proposal is one of the steps. It is 
deeper than an agriculture concern. It 
is a top political reorientation of the con- 
cept of American opportunity and Amer- 
ican economic freedom and responsibil- 
ity. It goes deeply into that subject. 

I wish to go on record now as saying 
that the measure is one of the steps along 
that line. If the Congress of the United 
States desires to abandon the respon- 
sibility of the private individual, that is, 
if we wish to contribute to the erosion of 
our system of responsibility and individ- 
ual freedom of action and begin the 
gradual incursion more and more of 
the appointed and unelected bureaucrat 
who, through theory or otherwise, or be- 
cause he has read a book somewhere and 
thinks he knows more about how to oper- 
ate the business of what used to be a free 
private economy than the man who 
learns through experience and does the 
job himself, it is not a very promising 
omen for the continuance of the expan- 
sion of private enterprise in our country. 

We hear a great deal about our econ- 
omy not moving. Of course, it has not 
moved in the past 24% years. The glit- 
tering and glowing promises of the cam- 
paign in 1960 have never been met. 
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One big reason why the economy of 


banks, insurance 
vesting public. The reason is a lack of 
confidence on the part of people who 
money to invest. 5 know 
what type ee aod kind of government we 
will have a few years from now. They 


are fearful of the trends that are now 


There are many other reasons, but 
that isone. I shall not delay any longer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a copy of a statement which 
was made by the minority members of 
the committee who filed minority views. 
The statement is contained in the mi- 
nority views, but the portion I submit I 
should like to have incorporated in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We vigorously oppose the enactment of 
H.R. 4997 by the Senate for two basic rea- 
sons—first, it is our considered judgment 
that enactment of any feed grain legislation 
before farmers vote in the multiple-price 
wheat referendum on May 21 is a surrender 
to expediency and is unwise and unfair to 
both wheat and feed grain producers. 
Second, it is our belief that H.R. 4997 is a 
bad bill and that it would be harmful to 
farmers, consumers, and taxpayers. It also 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture unprece- 
dented authority to make compensatory pay- 
ments which should not be given to any 


Secretary. 
For the Congress to seriously consider feed 
legislation before farmers vote in the 
May 21 wheat referendum is unfair to all 
farmers for the following reasons: 

1. Should the multiple-price wheat pro- 
gram be approved in the upcoming referen- 
dum, one set of circumstances will prevail. 
In such a case, the Congress then should 
spell out the conditions under which wheat 
may be grown on feed grain acres to avoid 
undue disruption of the feed grain and live- 


this will create substantially different con- 
If the wheat referen- 
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of feed grains to wheat under the multiple- 
price plan. 
More important, it is also apparent to 


“yes” vote by causing farmers 
to think that Congress has closed the door 
against the enactment of any additional 
wheat legislation this year after the refer- 
endum, If feed grain legislation is not 
passed at this time, farmers in our opinion 
will have a much better chance of getting 
constructive legislation for feed grains and 
wheat enacted by this Congress especially if 
the wheat referendum fails. 

It is our feeling that the Congress should 
not in any way try to influence the outcome 
of the wheat referendum being voted on by 
wheat producers. We, therefore, should not 
enact any feed grain legislation until the 
results of the referendum are known and the 
decision of wheat farmers made clear not 
only to Congress but to all our citizens. 

8. It is too early to know much about the 
actual results of the 1963 feed grain pro- 
gram. Producers have signed up to divert 
only 19.4 percent of their feed grain base 
acreage this year in comparison with 26.5 
percent in 1962 and 26.1 percent in 1961. 
Participating farmers have agreed to divert 
only 25.7 million acres this year in compari- 
son with 32.7 million acres in 1962. In the 
meantime (for some unknown reason), the 
total number of base acres has been adjusted 
upward from 123.3 million in 1962 to 132.3 
million in 1963. The 1963 feed grain pro- 
gram is materially different than the 1961-62 
programs and apparently will be much less 
effective per dollar spent. As H.R. 4997 has 
many of these same new features in it that 
were added to the 1963 program, it is our 
judgment that we should wait and see what 
the actual accomplishments may be before 
* forward with an extension of such 


a program. 

4. As everyone in the Senate knows, there 
will be ample time for the Congress to con- 
sider 1964 feed grain legislation after the 
wheat referendum. Practically all feed 
grains are spring planted. There will be 
ample time for Congress to consider further 
legislation for wheat and feed grains at the 
same time after the outcome of the May 21 
wheat referendum. 

It is our belief that HR. 4997 is not a good 
bill and should not be passed by Congress. 
Our principal objections to this bill are: 

1, Under this bill the Secretary would be 


mcourage inefficiency 
and, thereby, result in high real costs of food. 
2. This bill grants far too much authority 


be in effect; (b) the level at which feed 
grain prices are to be within a 
range of 65 to 90 percent of parity; (c) the 
tage of base acreage (up to a maxi- 


ter—for Congress to abrogate its own author- 
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ity and to grant such sweeping authority to 
any Secretary. 

8. The USDA has established the total 
direct cost for the 1961 and 1962 feed grain 
programs at $1.7 billion. This heavy ex- 
penditure cannot be justified in light of the 
accomplishments of the program. USDA 
records show that over 90 percent of the re- 
duction in feed grain carryover was due to 
factors other than reduced production of the 
grains covered by the program. Increased 
use has been the major factor in reducing 
the carryover. In this regard, a little known 
fact is that feed grain production actually 
went up—not down—in 1962 as compared to 
1961. Furthermore, the dumping of CCC 
grains under these programs has contributed 
largely to an increase in livestock, dairy, 
and poultry production and has severely de- 
pressed the prices received by producers of 
these commodities. 

Indications are that the 1963 feed grain 
program will be more costly and less effective. 
The USDA has already indicated that di- 
rect payments to farmers under the 1963 feed 
grain program will be considerably in excess 
of $900 million. By combining compensa- 
tory payments on the normal yield of the 
acres planted with diversion payments, the 
1963 program (a) discriminates against the 
producers who want to reduce production 
more than the minimum required for par- 
ticipation; (b) provides a form of free crop 
insurance to cooperators; and (c) forces the 
Government to pay out millions of dollars 
in compensatory payments on grain that is 
produced solely for use on the farm where 
grown. We should not enact this wasteful 
program for 2 more years. 

We strongly urge the Senate not to ap- 
prove H.R. 4997 but rather to delay any ac- 
tion on feed grains until wheat farmers have 
made their decision in the wheat referendum 
on May 21. There will be ample time after 
that date to thoroughly review the whole 
wheat, feed grain, livestock, dairy, and poul- 
try situations and for the Senate to take ap- 
propriate and wise action that will not 
penalize any group of farmers but will be 
helpful to all our farmers, and to the gen- 
eral public, 


CHANGES IN H.R, 4997 FROM THE 1963 FEED 
GRAIN PROGRAM 

H.R. 4997 is basically a 2-year extension of 
the 1963 feed — program with the follow- 
ing major changes 

hs The Secretary is given discretion to set 
the direct payment and the loan at any com- 
bination that will result in a level of support 
from 65 to 90 percent of parity. This would 
permit the Secretary wide-open discretion to 
substantially lower the loan rate and dra- 
matically raise the compensatory payment 
rate. This action would automatically lower 
the resale price of surplus grains held by 
COO, and thus add a new confusing factor 
to artificially depress market prices. 

2. The Secretary is discretion to set 
the percentage of diversion required in order 
for the producer to qualify for price support 
(up to 50 percent). 

3. Adds a provision whereby “new pro- 
ducers” (i.e. those farmers who for some 
reason did not plan feed grains in the 1959- 
60 period) could obtain a feed grain base, 
and after 1 year, receive diversion payments 
and price support. 

4. Allows under certain circumstances the 
interchange of wheat and oats and rye 
acreages. 

5. Changes the basic price support law to 
require as a condition of eligibility for price 
support in the event that no acreage diver- 
sion program is in effect that the producer 
comply with the farm base acreage. 

6, Limits both direct and diversion pay- 
ments to payment in kind, which, in turn, 
is affected by the CCC resale price which, in 
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turn, is subject to the wide discretionary 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Farmers could, however, continue to receive 
cash in lieu of the actual grain. 

7. Allows advance payments (up to 50 per- 
cent) at signup time not only for diversion, 
but also on the direct-payment portion of 
the price support. This, in effect, provides 
@ producer with a portion of his price sup- 
port price prior to the checking of his 
performance. 
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TABLES ATTACHED 

The following tables are included to illus- 
trate the costs and results of the 1961 and 
1962 feed grain programs. 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN. 
BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER. 
J. Cates BOGGS. 
E. L. MECHEM. 


TABLE I. Factors in the reduction of feed grain stocks 
[Million tons] 


Total reduction in carryover_.....-..------.-------------- 
8 in production from 1900 of crops covered by program: 
Jorn 


i pa aa in production from 1960 of crops not covered by program: 
Barley. 


Total 
Increase in utilization from 1960 marketing year. = 
yok effect — in produet ion ee not covered by program 


ization on 
Raductlon in —.— over due to ſeed rises, program 


Nore.—It ma; i. 
t, however, Is that 

almost entirely due to increased 

The total direct costs of our 2-year ex- 
perience with the feed grain program have 
exceeded $1.7 billion. 
Taste H. Direct costs of the 1961 and 1962 

feed grain programs 

[Million dollars} 


to the total cost of the 1961 and 1962 
programs. 

TABLE 2—Payments under 1961 and 1962 
feed grain ams cumulative from 
inception through Jan. 31, 1963+ 


1961 


State 


50, 45, 926. 05 

7,195.14 12, 753. 21 

929. 14 1, 481. 24 

47, 968. 04 84. 587.90 

6, 682, 800. 36 6, 547, 078. 96 

1, 895, 972, 70 2, 356, 405, 53 

6, 821, 336. 00 8, 149, 306. 66 

34,748, 960.80 | ER 706, 908 73 

87, 817, 582. 63 87, 505, 791. 53 

18, 320, 677. 52 21, 259, 519.17 

23, 462, 051. 07 25, 835, 092. 65 

46, 213, 009. 54 53, 970, 447. 50 

re "ed, a8 487.38 | GL 830 650 21 
5, 507, 579. 19 13, 589, 872. 53 

15, 775, 983. 08 15, 608, 599. 32 

66, 788, 199.59 | 68,025, 510.09 

Since 55, 209, 166.28 | 44. 164, 064. 60 
1, 511, 602. 28 1, 479, 382. 31 

3, 127, 734. 51 3, 035, 486, 48 

esn aenataene 4, 373, 162. 98 6, 293, 070. 89 
West Vginla 407, 098. 21 748, 375. 98 
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TABLE, 2—Payments under 1961 eae 1962 
feed grain programs cumulative from 
inception through Jan. 31, 1963*—Con. 
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1 Based on data compiled by Fiscal Division, ASOS, 
Feb, 26, 1963, and subject to revision after fi reports 
are obtained from State and county ASCS offices, 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to say again that during the 
course of the debate on the amendments, 
many of us expressed our views, opinions, 
and concern. I regret that tonight we 
must take a step which is unprecedented 
in finalizing a piece of legislation which 
I think is evil for the agriculture econ- 
omy of our country, especially the free- 
dom and the opportunity of the farmers 
who are now farming as well as the 
farmers who would desire to go into 
farming in future years. It is an omi- 
nous thing. I do not believe that it bodes 
well for the agricultural economy of our 
country. Iregretit. I shall vote against 
the bill. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief because the debate has been 
Jong. I intend to vote for the bill, and 
I wish to state my reasons. 

I cannot find a great deal of fault 
with many comments made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] in relation to the neces- 
sity for confidence to encourage the 
growth of the economy of our country. 
But at last we have come down to the 
question of looking at the merits of the 
bill before us and voting on its passage. 
I know that a great many factors not 
directly related to the merits of the bill 
have entered into the debate. For ex- 
ample, I did not think it was 
to pass the bill with the speed which the 
majority and the administration has de- 
sired that it be passed. For that reason 
I voted on the amendments brought be- 
fore the Senate upon their merits, at 
least as I saw them. Now we come to 
the bill as presented. 

The bill before us, H.R. 4997, extends 
to the 1964 and 1965 crops the volun- 
tary feed grains program which has been 
in effect, with modifications, for the 
1961, 1962, and 1963 crops of corn and 
other feed grains. I shall vote to ex- 
tend the voluntary feed grain program 
for 2 additional years, and I point out 
that my vote will be consistent. For in 
the Committee on Agriculture and in 
the Senate, I have opposed the compul- 
sory feed grain control programs ad- 
vanced by this administration, and have 
voted instead to extend the voluntary 
program. 
Early in his administration, President 
Kennedy recommended a voluntary feed 
grain program for the 1961 crop of corn 
and other feed grain—a program which 
in many respects was similar to the vol- 
untary corn soil bank or soil bank acre- 
age reserve program of the Eisenhower 
administration. The voluntary program 
for the 1961 crop passed the Senate by a 
vote of 52 to 26, and the conference re- 
port was adopted by a vote of 58 to 31, 
with the support of many of my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle. 

Following passage of the emergency 
feed grain program, the Secretary of 
Agriculture later in 1961 sent up an 
omnibus bill, intended to vest in the Sec- 
retary large and unprecedented new 
powers to write and carry out price sup- 
port, production control and marketing 
agreement programs for virtually all 
farm commodities without specific au- 
thorization by the Congress. These 
powers were not granted, and I strongly 
opposed the omnibus provisions in com- 
mittee. Instead, the voluntary feed 
grain program was extended to the 1962 
crop by the limited Agricultural Act of 
1961 passed by the Senate in July, as I 
recall without large opposition and by a 
voice vote. 

Last year, the administration made a 
strong fight for a compulsory feed grain 
control program—which I opposed, and 
which was defeated. At every step, I 
voted to strike out the compulsory pro- 
gram and instead to extend to the 1963 
crop the voluntary program. In com- 
mittee, I joined the Proxmire motion to 
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that effect, which succeeded 9 to 8. 
Later, the compulsory program was sub- 
stituted for the voluntary program on 
the Senate floor. But the House rejected 
the compulsory program and sent the 
Senate its own bill. It was on my mo- 
tion, as the chairman will recall, that the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture for a 
second time rejected the compulsory feed 
grains control program and substituted 
extension of the voluntary program for 
a third year—the 1963 crop year—by a 9- 
to-8 vote. Subsequently, the adminis- 
tration gave up its drive for compulsory 
feed grain controls and accepted the 
voluntary program. 

So I state that my votes in support of 
the voluntary program, and against the 
compulsory program of mandatory acre- 
age controls on all farmers growing corn 
and other feed grains, have been con- 
sistent, 

I point out that in the absence of any 
program, price supports for corn would 
fall to about 80 cents—that is, not less 
than 50 percent of parity at such level 
“as the Secretary determines will not re- 
sult in increasing Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of corn.” And Sena- 
tors will recall that my motion to re- 
consider the voice vote to reduce the level 
of price support to 0 to 90 percent of 
parity for the 1964 and subsequent crops 
in the absence of a program was debated 
in the Senate for several hours last Au- 
gust, and I believe had some influence in 
persuading the conference to provide at 
least 50 percent of parity, rather than 
0 to 90 percent of parity, in the event 
no program is in effect. 

I think the voluntary program has 
been good for Kentucky farmers, just as 
the corn soil bank was good for them 
under the Eisenhower administration. 
Both have been popular. It is plain 
that, while costly, the voluntary program 
has made progress in reducing surplus 
stocks and saving Government storage 
and handling costs, which had grown to 
excessive levels. There is reason to hope 
that after 2 more years of the voluntary 
program supplies will be in reasonable 
balance with use. And I am very glad 
that the voluntary program has proved 
successful enough so that even this ad- 
ministration has given up its demand for 
compulsory controls on all producers of 
corn. 

I point out also that the bill before us 
contains a provision which I offered, and 
which was first included in the 1961 crop 
year program, permitting small farmers 
to put their entire corn acreage into 
conservation uses and receive payments, 
up to 25 acres. This provision has been 
helpful to Kentucky farmers, and has 
also helped to make the voluntary pro- 
gram a success. 

So, as we come to a vote on passage of 
this bill, we are faced with a choice. For 
the last 2 years, as I have said, we have 
been faced with a choice of a compulsory 
feed grain program or a voluntary feed 
grain program. In the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, the minority 
members, with the help of the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, stood against a compulsory 
feed grain program. For 2 years, as a 
result of the opposition of many Sena- 
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tors and farmers throughout the coun- 
try, a bill containing a compulsory pro- 
gram was not enacted. We can be very 
happy that did not occur, because it 
would have resulted in a system of acre- 
age controls over all the feed grain grow- 
ers of our country. 

What is our alternative? Our alter- 
native is the bill before the Senate. 

There are sections in it which I should 
like to see omitted. For example, I voted 
for the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HicKENLOOPER] to remove the 
section which would give the Secretary 
authority to make compensatory pay- 
ments above the 18 cents a bushel that 
was paid last year. But we have the as- 
surance of the chairman of the commit- 
tee—and I have confidence in the chair- 
man—that the Secretary will not make 
payments over 18 cents. 

What is the alternative? If the bill is 
not passed, feed grain growers will oper- 
ate under the bill that was passed last 
year—a bill, I may say, that I spoke 
against and voted against, because I saw 
in it provisions which I believed would 
lead to the situation that we are in today. 

The bill passed last year provided that 
when the existing voluntary feed grain 
program ended, and a new one, such as 
the one we are now considering, was not 
enacted, the support price for corn would 
be at a level of 50 to 90 percent of par- 
ity—but also at a level which would not 
increase CCC stocks. That means that 
50 percent of parity would be the level, in 
my judgment. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has expressed 
that opinion. 

If the parity price of corn were $1.50 
or $1.60, it would mean that, without the 
enactment of this bill—and I want this 
to be in the Recorp and be known to all 
of us—the price the farmer would receive 
for his corn would be 75 to 80 cents a 
bushel, with other feed crops at a com- 
parable price level. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
last year, when the omnibus farm bill 
passed the Senate, called attention to 
the fact that one of the provisions of the 
bill would lower the price supports of 
corn and feed grains to 50 percent of 
parity. 

It was the Senator from Kentucky, 
more than anyone else, who brought out 
that point. The Senator from Kentucky 
is absolutely correct. If the bill is not 
passed, the price supports for feed 
grains will go to 50 percent of parity. 
This will mean a reduction from $1.25 to 
80 cents a bushel. If that would not be 
disastrous to all agriculture, I do not 
know what would. This is one of the 
main reasons why I voted against the 
omnibus farm bill last year which would 
have reduced the price supports to 50 
percent of parity. This is one of the 
main reasons why I shall vote for the 
bill tonight, a bill which is completely 
voluntary in form. 

Mr, COOPER. I agree with the 
Senator. For 2 years I voted against 
the compulsory feed grain programs. 
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Last year I voted against the omnibus 
bill, because it had that provision in it. 

Unless we pass the bill before the Sen- 
ate, it will mean that corn and other feed 
grain growers will receive 50 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSTON. What the Senator 
has said is correct. When Secretary 
Freeman was testifying, he said that if 
we did not pass the bill the provisions 
of the old law would be in force, and we 
would be under the terms of a law which 
would provide close to 50 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. COOPER. I am sorry that pro- 
vision was in the bill we passed last year, 
and I spoke and voted against that bill 
because of it, but it was included and was 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I will 
not detain the Senate for more than a 
few moments, but I think I ought to 
make a comment, in view of what has 
been said. 

I, too, voted against the omnibus bill 
of last year. At that time, along with 
many of my colleagues, I warned that 
the reason for trying to get that bill 
passed, with the provision for 50 percent 
of parity and 80 cents a bushel for corn 
starting in 1964 included, was that when 
this year came around that that would 
be hung over our heads like the sword 
of Damocles, to try to force us into pass- 
ing something which would meet the 
whims and fancies of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and his supply management 
people. 

That is precisely what has happened. 
They did not come to the Congress with 
a controlled, nonvoluntary program, 
which is what they would have liked 
to have done, because they knew the 
Congress would not accept it. They 
came forward with a so-called voluntary 
program, which in some respects is vol- 
untary in name only. We all know that 
the word “voluntary” can mean many 
things. If it is possible to sweeten the 
carrot enough, it can become almost 
irresistible. In that situation it is ques- 
tionable whether it should be called a 
voluntary program. 

Be that as it may, the fact that we 
might perhaps vote down the bill cer- 
tainly would not mean there would not 
be any feed grain program for 1964. 
There is plenty of time remaining for 
Congress to consider another program. 
I venture to say that if the Senate should 
vote against this bill, if the bill should 
not pass without reasonable amend- 
ments, there would be plenty of oppor- 
tunity, because all the indications are 
that we shall be here for quite a long 
while yet, to consider another proposal. 
If I gage the political astuteness of my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
correctly, they will see to it that there 
will be a feed grain program in 1964 
which does not call for 50 percent of 
parity. 

I think it well to point out that one of 
the main reasons why some of us will 
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vote against the bill is the complete dis- 
cretion which is to be granted to a non- 
elected public official. The legislative 
branch of the Government will be abdi- 
cating its proper powers under the doc- 
trine of the separation of powers to a 
nonelected public official. This non- 
elected public official could, under the 
terms of the bill, decide that there will 
not be an acreage diversion program for 
certain feed grains. If that should hap- 
pen, there will be a provision for 50 per- 
cent of parity, because the law which was 
put on the books last year would be 
operative. 

So I point out to my good friend from 
Kentucky and to my good friend from 
North Dakota that, under the terms of 
the bill, we are asked to give to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the power to decide 
for the farmers whether there will be 
80-cent-a-bushel corn. I think this is 
very deplorable. 

So, Mr. President, I shall be forced to 
vote against the bill. 

“PAITH 7” 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wish to in- 
form the Senate that the capsule with 
Astronaut Cooper has just landed in the 
Pacific, only a few hundred feet away 
from the carrier, according to the re- 
port. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
2 days the Senate has been considering 
the feed grain bill this is the only good 
news I have heard. 

I wish we could have an amendment 
or two adopted in the Senate, to liven up 
the situation, but the die has been cast. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I shall be 
forced to vote against the bill. I shall 
do so with the clear understanding that 
if the Congress should turn down this 
unfortunate piece of proposed legislation 
there would be a sufficient number of 
Members of Congress who would see to 
it that the sword of Damocles which was 
passed in the last session of Congress 
no longer will be held over the heads 
of our farmers in 1964, and a reasonable 
program which will assure to them some 
kind of future for themselves and their 
families will be provided. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
some questions I asked of Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman when he appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry about 2 weeks ago, 
and the answers he gave. The colloquy 
appears beginning on page 55 of the 
hearings. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
Dakota may proceed. 

Senator Younce. If this feed grain bill does 
not pass, at what price in dollars and cents 
would you have to set corn price supports 
next year? 


Senator from North 
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Secretary FREEMAN. Under the law it would 
be close to 50 percent of parity—about 80 
cents per bushel. 

Senator Youne. For corn? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. What is the present sup- 
port price for corn? 

Secretary FREEMAN. $1.25. 

Senator Younc, This drastic drop in price 
support would certainly be accompanied by 
an almost equal drop in cash prices for corn, 
wouldn't it? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. Wouldn’t this mean 2a 
great increase in cattle and hog feeding? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Yes; it would. 

Senator Youna. More meat would mean 
cheaper prices for the producers, more 
trouble? 

Secretary Freeman. It would mean, I think, 
a very sharp drop in the related markets 
of products that consume feed grain. 

Senator Younc, Your predecessor, Secre- 
tary Benson, recognized this when he made 
available price supports for noncompliance 
corn 2 years in a row. He stated at the time, 
he was doing it because cheap feed grain 
would mean overproduction of meats and 
trouble for them. 

Well, now, in case a no-vote prevails in this 
referendum the price support for wheat 
would be at 50 percent of parity, or $1.25 a 
bushel, and that only to those who comply 
with acreage allotments. 

Secretary FREEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. Do you know of any old 
law you can dust off like Secretary Benson 
did that could be used to establish a price 
support for noncompliers? 

Secretary Freeman. No, sir. 

Senator Younc. The price support would 
go to that level, then? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. Just one more question: 
Has anything happened to your retirement 
program which would take the place of the 
soil bank? 

Secretary FREEMAN. We have been working 
on it very hard. The Senator asked me about 
that before the Appropriations Committee. 
There is a meeting scheduled for this after- 
noon with the Bureau of the Budget. It is 
a longtime program as you know, and we 
have been working over the final details, we 
are very anxious to get that out and up here 
as quick as we can. 

Senator Younc. Just one more question: 
In my State, the vote seems to hinge mostly 
on whether Congress would write a new and 
better program if a no-vote prevails. A 
great many farmers have been convinced 
that Congress will immediately write a bet- 
ter program. 

Do you have any other program in mind 
if vou 

Secretary Freeman. No, sir. 

Senator Younc. I am wondering, if any 
members of this committee have a new 
program in mind, it would be very helpful 
to the wheat producers if they would state 
what this program is and particularly what 
dollars and cents price-support level it 
would embody. 

I know of no such program. Maybe some- 
one has one in mind, but if they have, I 
think it would be very helpful to wheat pro- 
ducers all over the United States to know 
exactly what kind of program it is. 

Secretary FREEMAN. It is my understand- 
ing Senator, that when the Congress passed 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, it very 
clearly stated that we would see what the 
farmers wanted, that the Congress provided 
for a further referendum for the 1965 crop, 
if there should be a negative result this time, 
and that it further provided for an interim 
program during that period which the Sena- 
tor has just described, and that as such, this 
question was literally decided by the Con- 
gress when the Food and Agriculture Act was 
passed in 1962. The Congress can, of course, 
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always change its mind, But as far as the 
Secretary of Agriculture is concerned, it was 
passed on that basis and I feel that that was 
Congress’ purpose and intent and I would 
feel bound to comply with the intent of Con- 
gress as so ex 3 

Senator Younc. The only precedent I know 
of that we have—correct me if I am wrong 
is that in tobacco, the producers disapproved 
a tobacco quota 1 year, Congress did nothing 
and they approved it in succeeding years. 

That is all. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ANDERSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. BREWSTER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart]. If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “yea”; if I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” Therefore, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. INOUYE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 
If he were present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Florida would vote “nay”; 
if I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
FULBRIGHT]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea”; if I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
AtLotr]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay”; if I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rolleall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Dopp], the Senator from California [Mr. 
EncLE], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GruEninc], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLtanp], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RussELL] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Grueninc], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
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from Maine [Mr. Musxz1e], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from New 
Jersey would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Cask] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from New 
Jersey would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Utah would vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. AttorT] has been previously 
announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 35, as follows: 


No. 90 Leg.] 
YEAS—45 
Bayh Jackson Monroney 
Bible Johnston Mundt 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Nelson 
Byrd, W. Va Kefauver Neuberger 
Ch Kennedy Pro: 
Clark Long, Mo. Randolph 
Cooper Long, La Ribicoff 
Douglas Magnuson Smathers 
Edmondson McCarthy Sparkman 
Ellender McClellan Symington 
Ervin McGee Ta 
Gore McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Hayden McIntyre Yarborough 
ul McNamara Young, N. Dak, 
Humphrey Metcalf Young, Ohio 
NAYS—35 

Aiken Goldwater Pell 
Beall Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bennett Hruska Robertson 

gs Javits Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Carlson Keating Simpson 
Cotton Kuchel Smith 
Curtis Mechem Stennis 
Dirksen Miller Thurmond 
Dominick Morton Tower 
Eastland Pastore Williams, Del. 
Fong Pearson 

NOT VOTING—20 

Allott Engle Lausche 
Anderson Fulbright Mansfiel 
Bartlett Gruening Morse 
Brewster Hart Moss 
Cannon Hartke Muskie 
Case Holland Russell 
Dodd Inouye 


So the bill (H.R. 4997) was passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore I present a resolution, I wish to 
express my appreciation, as the leader 
on the Democratic side, to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], who once again has done an 
outstanding job in bringing before the 
Senate a bill having to do with the agri- 
cultural economy of our country. He 
has shown his usual skill and outstand- 
ing knowledge, and we are indeed in- 
debted to him, and to the Senate as a 
whole for the understanding it has 
shown. 

I want to say to Senators who opposed 
the bill, such as the distinguished mi- 
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nority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AREN], and 
other Senators, that we are grateful to 
them for giving us the opportunity to at 
least reach a final disposition of this 
measure. 

In passing, I also wish to express my 
gratitude to the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rospertson], who was in charge of 
the appropriation bill having to do with 
the Treasury, Post Office, and executive 
departments, a bill which passed last 
week. It was the earliest date on which 
an appropriation bill has passed in this 
body since May 1955. So to those two 
chairmen I extend my thanks. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I hope Senators will 
remain for a moment while the majority 
leader submits a resolution paying trib- 
ute to a very distinguished astronaut who 
finished an epochal flight. 

Before he does, I want to salute the 
Members on my side of the aisle for the 
great effort they made in exposing the 
weaknesses in the legislation just ap- 
proved by the Senate. I thought these 
were great days. Every facet of the bill 
was thoroughly discussed, and we are 
quite content to have the result. Of 
course, we have to abide by the victory 
of my distinguished friend the Senator 
from Montana and my distinguished 
friend the Senator from Louisiana. We 
bow, of course, to superior force. 

However, we believe in the Biblical 
admonition that one man clothed in 
righteousness is a match for all the hosts 
of error. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with the majority leader in 
expressing commendation and thanks to 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] for his remarkable 
record of procuring agricultural legisla- 
tion and for the expert manner in which 
he handles the intricate, complicated 
agricultural bills on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I served on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry for many years. I 
know the chairman of the committee to 
be one of the most knowledgeable men in 
the Nation on agricultural policy and 
agricultural legislation. 

Also, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
to be commended for his testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and for the manner in which he 
has administered the feed grain pro- 
grams, as well as other programs that 
are entrusted to his responsibility. I be- 
lieve the vote in the Senate, as well as 
the vote in the other body, indicates an 
expression of confidence and support in 
the administration of the Department 
of Agriculture by Secretary Freeman. 
He has undertaken the extremely diffi- 
cult task of trying to bring some order 
out of what was the chaos of our agri- 
cultural policy. I believe he is succeed- 
ing in doing so. He is developing a rec- 
ord that points to a better program for 
our farmers, a lessening of the burden 
upon the taxpayers, and a greater op- 
portunity for American consumers to 
enjoy the benefits of an abundant agri- 
cultural economy. 
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ASTRONAUT L. GORDON COOPER 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] and myself and the 98 other 
Members of the Senate, Senators AIKEN, 
ALLOoTT, ANDERSON, BARTLETT, BAYH, 
BEALL, BENNETT, BIBLE, BOGGS, BREWSTER, 
Burpick, BYRD of Virginia, BYRD of West 
Virginia, Cannon, CARLSON, CASE, 
CHURCH, CLARK, COOPER, COTTON, CURTIS, 
Dopp, Domunick, Dovucias, EASTLAND, 
EDMONDSON, ELLENDER, ENGLE, ERVIN, 
Fonc, FULBRIGHT, GOLDWATER, (ORE, 
GRUENING, Hart, HARTKE, HAYDEN, HICK- 
ENLOOPER, HILL, HOLLAND, HRUSKA, HUM- 
PHREY, INOUYE, JACKSON, JAVITS, JOHN- 
STON, JORDAN of North Carolina, JORDAN 
of Idaho, KEATING, KEFAUVER, KENNEDY, 
KUCHEL, LAUsScHE, Long of Missouri, 
Lone of Louisiana, Macnuson, Mc- 
CARTHY, MCCLELLAN, MCGEE, McGovern, 
MCINTYRE, MCNAMARA, MECHEM, METCALF, 
MILLER, MONRONEY, MORSE, MORTON, 
Moss, MUNDT, MUSKIE, NELSON, NEV- 
BERGER, PASTORE, PEARSON, PELL, PROUTY, 
PROXMIRE, RANDOLPH, RIBICOFF, ROBERT- 
SON, RUSSELL, SALTONSTALL, SCOTT, SIMP- 
SON, SMATHERS, SMITH, SPARKMAN, 
STENNIS, SYMINGTON, TALMADGE, THUR- 
MOND, TOWER, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
WILLIAMS of Delaware, YARBOROUGH, 
Younc of North Dakota, and Youne of 
Ohio, I send to the desk a resolution and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 143), as follows: 

Whereas Major L. Gordon Cooper, of the 
United States Air Force, has completed the 
longest flight in space ever undertaken by 
an American; and 

Whereas the bravery, skill, and dedication 
of Major Cooper have aroused the admira- 
tion of the people of the world, and demon- 
strated the capabilities of freemen in the 
exploration of space; and 

Whereas the efforts of thousands of Amer- 
icans have contributed to the success of 
Major Cooper's flight; and 

Whereas the family of Major Cooper has 
endured the long trial of his preparation 
and fiigit with great fortitude, and has 
rendered him untiring support: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States extends its profound congratulations 
to Major Cooper on his heroic accomplish- 
ment, and expresses its gratification to his 
family and to all those who have contributed 
to the success of his mission. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

The Chair hears none, and the resolu- 

tion (S. Res. 143) is unanimously agreed 
to. 
The preamble was agreed to. 
Applause, Senators rising.] 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, of 
course I heartily favor the resolution. 
Had I had a part in drafting the resolu- 
tion I am sure I would not have over- 
looked—and I am sure that the majority 
leader and minority leader did not in- 
tend to overlook—adding congratula- 
tions to the great team effort of private 
industry, the Government, and of all 
groups of research, and the initiative 
which has brought into being the great- 
est communication system the world has 
ever known. 
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Most people do not realize that with- 
out communication tools, including the 
miniaturization which produced the 
transistors, there could have been no 
Cooper flight, no opportunity for the 
rest of the world to receive pictures of 
the flight in split seconds, and no assur- 
ance that our astronaut was safe. A 
great many people took part in the effort, 
and I am sure the Senate as a whole 
joins me in extending congratulations 
to the courage of our great astronaut. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
know that all the Members of the Sen- 
ate who have voted commendation to 
Major Cooper for his phenomenal and 
fantastic orbital flight are proud of the 
great skill and courage of this young 
American. 

The fact that Major Cooper brought 
his flight to a successful conclusion close 
to the carrier Kearsarge, precisely upon 
his target, after completing his flight by 
manual control, again shows the cour- 
age and skill of the young men who are 
leading us into the great adventure of 
outer space. 

Mr. President, Maj. Leroy Gordon 
Cooper’s 18th orbit brought him within 
sight of his birthplace of Shawnee, 
Okla. The successful 22-orbit flight of 
Major Cooper has again focused the at- 
tention of uncounted millions through- 
out the world on the open and above- 
board effort of the people of the United 
States to develop space for peaceful pur- 
poses. This flight has confirmed once 
more the soundness of the approach 
which the people of the United States, 
acting through their Government, have 
made to the challenges of the space age. 
All openly conducted and heard and 
viewed by the world. Great teamwork 
by freemen. 

The Members of the Senate will un- 
derstand, I am sure, the particular in- 
terest which Oklahomans have in this 
manned space flight. Major Cooper 
typifies a generation of Oklahomans who 
are making tremendous contributions to 
the development of our State and of our 
Nation. The progress of civilization has 
been extremely rapid in Oklahoma. In 
Leroy Gordon Cooper’s home county of 
Pottawatomie pioneers are still living 
who came to the area before the turn of 
the century when it was the raw frontier 
of Indian territory. 

The astronaut’s father, the late Judge 
Leroy Gordon Cooper, Sr., served with 
distinction as a colonel in the U.S. Air 
Force during and following World War 
II. It was my privilege last August to 
participate in the dedication of a new 
Armed Forces Reserve Center at Shaw- 
nee, Okla., named in honor of the astro- 
naut’s father. 

This has been a strenuous period since 
yesterday, I am sure, for Mrs. Hattie 
Cooper, the astronaut’s mother, who is 
at the home of his grandmother, Mrs. 
Orena Herd, in Tecumseh, Okla., as 
well as for Mrs. Cora E. Cooper, the pa- 
ternal grandmother of the astronaut, 
who lives in Shawnee, Okla. I know 
that all Members of the Senate will 
join with me in extending to the wife, 
mother, and grandmothers of this heroic 
young man our congratulations and 
felicitations. 

Our best wishes and congratulations 
for a job well done go to this talented 
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36-year-old test pilot, who has accom- 
plished many of the experiments associ- 
ated with the Mercury-Atlas 9 space 
flight which extended our Nation’s 
manned space flight experience to 22 
orbits. It has been heartening to learn 
that most of the experiments associated 
with this mission have proceeded in good 
order. 

Oklahoma’s participation in our na- 
tional space program has today become a 
very personal matter for the thousands 
of friends which Major Cooper and his 
family have in the State. Starting years 
before the so-called space race really be- 
gan with the launching of Sputnik I, 
many of Major Cooper's fellow Okla- 
homans have been devoting much energy 
through the nationally known Frontiers 
of Science Foundation of Oklahoma and 
other activities to increase participation 
in the fields of space research and de- 
velopment in Oklahoma. 

Major Cooper’s achievement today will 
give all Oklahomans and all Americans 
new inspiration as they plan and study 
and work to meet the fantastic oppor- 
tunities of the space age. The tens of 
thousands of workers, engineers, scien- 
tists, and managers who have had a part 
in the flight of Major Cooper deserve the 
applause they are receiving from free- 
men everywhere. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to join in extending the congratu- 
lations which have been voiced by the 
majority leader and the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma, the senior Senators from 
Washington, and other Senators. 

Texas is the home of the astronauts. 
They have moved to Harris County. 
They now live near the great space re- 
search center which has been estab- 
lished. Major Cooper’s wife and his two 
daughters watched this flight from their 
home. The hearts of the people of my 
State were with him, as were the hearts 
of the people of the rest of the Nation. 

We in Texas have a special interest in 
the astronauts since they have moved 
to our State. They have made their 
homes with us in Texas. 

On behalf of my State I express the 
heartfelt gratitude of all the people of 
our State for the team effort and for 
the skill and the courage and the calm 
self-control that this astronaut showed, 
and for the calmness and for the spirit 
of our people as they watched Major 
Cooper in flight. The conduct of the 
American people is something that all of 
us can be proud of under all the circum- 
stances. 

We are proud of the background of 
this astronaut, as the Senator from 
Oklahoma has just outlined, which gave 
him the opportunity. I believe it is 
worthy of note that all the astronauts 
have come from small towns in America. 
When the multiple tests were given to 
applicants, to determine the kind of men 
who could best withstand the great pres- 
sures of the astronaut program, it was 
found that out of the background of the 
small towns of America had come this 
elite seven in capability and self-control 
and endurance. 

Major Cooper has upheld the finest 
traditions of our race throughout all 
history. 
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That is something that all of us can 
have a quiet pride in. The people of 
my State are tremendously proud of the 
fact that the astronauts now make their 
home in our State. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO LINCOLN COUNTY, NEV. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
873) to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain public lands in 
the State of Nevada to the county of 
Lincoln, State of Nevada, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior shall is- 
sue to the county of Lincoln, State of Nevada, 
upon the payment of the purchase price by 
the county into the Treasury of the United 
States, not more than five years after the 
Secretary has notified the county of such 
price, which shall be an amount equal to the 
fair market value plus the cost of any ap- 
praisal of the lands as of the effective date 
of this Act as determined by the Secretary 
after the appraisal of the lands by contract 
appraisal or otherwise, a patent for the fol- 
lowing-described lands, situated in the State 
of Nevada and comprising approximately 
2,844 acres (all range references are to the 
Mount Diablo base and meridian) : 

The northwest quarter, west half of south- 
west quarter section 2; all section 3; north 
half, southwest quarter, west half of south- 
east quarter, northeast quarter of southeast 
quarter section 10; southeast quarter of 
northeast quarter, northwest quarter of 
northwest quarter, southeast quarter section 
11; all section 14; north half, southwest 
quarter, northeast quarter of southeast quar- 
ter of northwest quarter of southeast quarter, 
southeast quarter of southeast quarter sec- 
tion 15, all in township 3 south, range 67 
east, Mount Diablo meridian, Nevada. 

Src. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall be made subject to any existing 
valid claims against the lands described in 
the first section of this Act, and to any res- 
ervations necessary to protect continuing 
uses of those lands by the United States. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in the preceding 
provisions of this Act shall be construed to 
preclude the county of Lincoln, State of 
Nevada, from purchasing, in accordance with 
such preceding provisions, only such portion 
or portions, by legal subdivision of the public 
land surveys, of the above-described lands as 
such county elects, nor shall the purchase 
by such county of only a portion or portions 
of such lands be construed to constitute a 
waiver or relinquishment of any of its rights 
under this Act to purchase, in accordance 
with such preceding provisions and by legal 
subdivisions of the public land surveys, the 
remainder of such lands, or any portion 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. All moneys received from the con- 
veyance of lands under the terms of this 
Act shall be disposed of in the same manner 
as moneys received from the sale of public 
lands, except that moneys received as reim- 
bursement for costs of appraisal, surveys, 
and extinguishing adverse claims may be 
used by the Secretary for said purposes with- 
out appropriation. 

Sec. 5. The lands described in section 1 
of this Act shall be segregated from all forms 
of appropriation under the public land laws, 
including the mining and mineral leasing 
laws, from the date of approval of this Act 
until the Secretary shall provide otherwise 
by publication of an order in the Federal 
Register. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall not preclude the 
county of Lincoln from acquiring title or 
leases to any lands described in this Act 
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for public or recreational p es under 
the Act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 741), as 
amended (43 U.S.C. 869, et seq.). 

Sec. 7. Any patent issued under this Act 
shall contain a reservation to the United 
States of any of the following named min- 
erals for which the land is deemed valuable 
or prospectively valuable: coal, native as- 
phalt, solid and semi-solid bitumen, and 
bituminous rock (including oll-impregnated 
rock or sands from which oil is recoverable 
only by special treatment after the deposit 
is mined or quarried), oil, gas, oil shale, 
Phosphate, sodium, and potassium, together 
with the right of the United States, its 
lessees, permittees or licensees to prospect for, 
mine, and remove them under applicable 
provisions of law. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to convey approx- 
imately 2,800 acres of land to Lincoln 
County, Nev., through the means of a 
fair market value sale. The bill is ap- 
proved by the Department of the Inte- 
rior. It passed the Senate on April 11, 
and passed the House with amendments 
on May 6. The amendments made by 
the House are acceptable to the Senate, 
and the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs does not request a conference. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROHIBITION OF DISCRIMINATION 
ON ACCOUNT OF SEX IN PAYMENT 
OF WAGES 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate proceed to the 

consideration of Calendar No. 158, S. 

1409. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Dill (S. 
1409) to prohibit discrimination on 
account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers engaged in commerce, and 
to provide for the restitution of wages 
lost by employees by reason of any such 
discrimination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
an amendment on page 2, line 17, after 
“(1)”, to strike out “No employer hav- 
ing employees subject to any provisions 
of this section shall discriminate, within 
any establishment in which such em- 
ployees are employed, between employees 
on the basis of sex by paying wages to 
employees in such establishment at a 
rate less than the rate at which he pays 
wages to employees of the opposite sex 
in such establishment for equal work on 
jobs the performance of which requires 
equal skill, effort, responsibility, and 
are performed under similiar working 
conditions, except where such payment 
is made pursuant to (i) a seniority sys- 
tem; Gi) a merit system; (ii) a system 
which measures earnings by quantity or 
quality of production; or (iv) a differen- 
tial based on any other factor other than 
sex” and insert “No employer having 
employees subject to any provisions of 
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this section shall discriminate in the 
payment of wages within any establish- 
ment in which such employees are em- 
ployed, between employees in such es- 
tablishment, on the basis of sex for equal 
work on jobs the performance of which 
requires equal skill, effort, responsibility, 
and are performed under similar work- 
ing conditions, except where such a wage 
differential is based on any factor or fac- 
tors other than sex”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Equal Pay Act of 
1963.” 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the existence in industries engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce of wage differentials based on 
sex— 

(1) depresses wages and living standards 
for employees necessary for their health and 
efficiency; 

(2) prevents the maximum utilization of 
the available labor resources; 

(3) tends to cause labor disputes, thereby 
burdening, affecting, and obstructing 
commerce; 

(4) burdens commerce and the free flow 
of goods in commerce; and 

(5) constitutes an unfair method of 
competition. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act, through exercise by Congress 
of its power to regulate commerce among 
the several States and with foreign nations, 
to correct the conditions above referred to 
in such industries. 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. et 
seq.), is amended by adding thereto a new 
subsection (d) as follows: 

“(d)(1) No employer having employees 
subject to any provisions of this section 
shall discriminate in the payment of wages 
within any establishment in which such 
employees are employed, between employees 
in such establishment, on the basis of sex 
for equal work on jobs the performance of 
which requires equal skill, effort, responsi- 
bility, and are performed under similar 
working conditions, except where such a 
wage differential is based on any factor or 
factors other than sex: Provided, That an 
employer who is paying a wage rate differen- 
tial which would be in violation of this 
subsection shall not, in order to comply with 
the provisions of this subsection, reduce the 
wage rate of any employee. 

“(2) For purposes of administration and 
enforcement, any amounts owing to any 
employee which have been withheld in vio- 
lation of this subsection shall be deemed 
to be unpaid minimum wages or unpaid 
overtime compensation under this Act.” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect upon the expiration of one 
year from the date of its enactment. 


ADDRESS OF MAYOR HUGH ADDON- 
IZIO, OF NEWARK, N.J. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, to commemorate this 15th an- 
niversary year of the birth of Israel, a 
moving salute to this brave land of cou- 
rageous people was held in Newark, N.J., 
at the Sussex Armory on the evening of 
May 15, 1963. 

The thousands of New Jerseyans who 
had the privilege of attending are deeply 
indebted to the tireless efforts and deep 
humanitarianism of former Judge Joseph 
Lerner and his talented and gracious 
wife, Beatrice. It was an honor indeed 
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for the State of New Jersey to have such 
distinguished visitors to share this mem- 
orable hour, as Ambassador Michael 
Comay, Israel’s Ambassador to the U.N., 
Toga's Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions and George Jessel, one of the Na- 
tion’s greatest worldwide ambassadors of 
warmth and wit. 

Mr. President, it is fitting that this 
occasion was opened by my friend and 
former colleague Mayor Hugh Addonizio 
of the city of Newark. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his moving observations made 
at this occasion be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF MAYOR HUGH ÄDDONIZIO 


I feel honored and privileged to be with 
all of you, my friends, and greet you as 
mayor of the city of Newark at this out- 
standing celebration of the 15th anniversary 
of the miracle of the birth of the State of 
Israel. 

It is fitting and proper that we rejoice 
and acclaim the vigor, vitality and unalter- 
able determination of the Jewish people 
throughout the world who struggled and 
sacrificed their very lives to build this new 
nation. 

How wonderful it is to know that such a 
small group of people have been able in 
such a short time to turn the arid desert 
into green pastures—and to build modern 
cities where desolation existed for thousands 
of years. 

Yes, this is the nation that has granted 
life and haven to Jews throughout the world 
who were forced to flee from the hands of 
dictators and destroyers of human life. 

Today Israel stands as a symbol of hope 
for all people who yearn to be free. 

Today Israel stands as a symbol that people 
have it within their own power to determine 
their ultimate destiny. 

As a nation it stands today as a bulwark 
of democratic strength against those who 
seek to impose their government and phi- 
losophy on others by forceful means. 

From the very inception of its birth this 
tiny country of Israel has been surrounded 
by hostile nations that have sworn its anni- 
hilation. At this very hour these nations by 
their overt activities have taken steps that 
threaten the very existence of the State of 
Israel and the prospect of peace in the 
Middle East. 

We, as Americans, who enjoy the fruits of 
democracy, have a continual responsibility to 
the State of Israel. This responsibility can- 
not be accomplished by mere declaration of 
our intent but by act and by deed. 

Therefore, in this perilous hour, as mayor 
of this city and as one who has served in 
the Congress of the United States for 14 

I call upon the President of the United 
States, the Department of State, and the 
Congress of the United States, to prepare now 
to give Israel the material help it may need 
in the event it is required to protect its sacred 
borders. 

I pledge myself to do what I can and join 
all forces which are dedicated to maintain- 
ing the State of Israel and the dignity of the 
people of this nation who have already made 
an everlasting contribution to world peace. 

It has been an honor for me to be here to- 
night and to participate with you in this 
celebration and may God give you the 
strength and courage to carry on this valiant 
struggle for the sake of all humanity. 


SOIL STEWARDSHIP WEEK 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, next 
week soll stewardship” is being observed 
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throughout America. I want to pay 
tribute to the soil conservation districts 
of America, their national association, 
and cooperating church groups who 
sponsor this annual observance. 

Thousands of church observances are 
being held this week to place emphasis 
on man’s obligation to God as stewards 
of the soil, water, and other related re- 
sources. This year’s observance, with 
the theme “We Turn Our Eyes to the 
Future,” underscores the responsibility 
which each citizen has in meeting the 
responsibilities of soil stewardship. 

I pay tribute to the 14,000 soil con- 
servation district leaders who have for 
9 years inspired this annual observance. 
In my home State of North Dakota these 
are the supervisors of the 73 soil con- 
servation districts organized under North 
Dakota State law. 

I also salute the thousands of clergy 
in all faiths who use this observance to 
remind us that soil stewardship is every- 
one’s responsibility. It is a responsibility 
of people who live in the towns and 
cities as well as those who work the 
land. 

Although Soil Stewardship Week is 
sponsored by soil conservation districts, 
the materials for supporting it were de- 
veloped in cooperation with an advisory 
committee of church leaders. The ad- 
visers for this year’s observance consist 
of Rey. E. W. Mueller, National Lutheran 
Council, Chicago; Rev. John George 
Weber, National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, Des Moines; Rev. Harold 
Huff, Board of Missions, Methodist 
Church, Philadelphia; Rev. Henry A. 
McCanna, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, New York City; and 
Rev. Lewis Newman, Southern Baptist 
Convention, Atlanta. 

These church leaders have underscored 
the necessity for man to look beyond to- 
day’s horizons so he will be able, 
through judgment and wisdom, to ade- 
quately fulfill his multiplying responsi- 
bilities as stewards of the soil, water, and 
related resources. 

America needs more of this kind of 
teamwork where the church leaders and 
the soil conservation district leaders have 
put their heads together in a common 
cause for the Nation’s future welfare. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


A joint resolution was introduced, 
read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S.J. Res. 82. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to residence and phys- 
ical presence requirements for voting in 
presidential and vice presidential elections 
and for voting in election for U.S. Senators 
and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIams, of New 
Jersey, when he introduced the above joint 
resolution, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF CON- 
GRESS IN RESPECT TO THE LEWIS 
AND CLARK TRAIL FROM ST. 
LOUIS, MO., TO THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


Mr. BURDICK submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
44); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the route tra- 
versed by Captains Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark on their expedition of 1804 
1806 from Saint Louis, Missouri, to the 
Pacific Northwest should, to the greatest ex- 
tent feasible, be identified, marked, and kept 
available for the inspiration and enjoyment 
of the American people and that, to this end, 
(a) all agencies of the United States which 
administer lands along the route of the ex- 
pedition, including particularly the Depart- 
ments of the Interior, Agriculture, and the 
Army, should act in concert to preserve and 
mark in an appropriate fashion the route 
wherever it crosses lands which they admin- 
ister and to assure public access to the lands 
so crossed, (b) the United States Territorial 
Expansion Memorial Commission, established 
by the joint resolution approved June 15, 
1934 (48 Stat. 967), should cooperate with 
and assist Federal agencies, State agencies, 
political subdivisions of the States, the J. N. 
“Ding” Darling Foundation, other interested 
groups and individuals, and should encour- 
age and assist them in developing a program 
to preserve and mark the route of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition and to commemorate 
the role of the expedition in the westward 
expansion of the Nation, and (c) that all 
States, counties, municipalities, and private 
parties who own land along the route or are 
otherwise interested in the success of this 
project should be invited, and they are 
hereby invited, to join in memorializing, 
preserving, and marking the route of the 


expedition. 


RESOLUTION 

CONGRATULATIONS TO MAJOR L. 

GORDON COOPER ON HIS SUC- 

CESSFUL ORBITAL FLIGHT 

Mr. MANSFIELD, for himself, Mr. 
Dirksen, and the entire membership of 
the Senate, submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 143) congratulating Maj. L. Gordon 
Cooper on his successful orbital flight, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO 
MODIFY ARCHAIC ELECTION 
LAWS THAT PREVENT MOBILE 
AMERICANS FROM VOTING 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the cornerstone of our demo- 
cratic form of government is the right 
of each citizen to participate in the gov- 
ernmental process. One of the glories 
of America has been the constant ex- 
pansion of the suffrage. Since 1879, the 
story of the suffrage has been one of 
continuous extension until, with the 
adoption of the 19th amendment, every 
mature, responsible adult, in theory at 
least, has access to the ballot box. The 
next step in this evolutionary process— 
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the abolition of the poll tax—will be ac- 
complished in the very near future. 

As a Nation, then, we have outstripped 
many of the impediments that prevent 
people from making their own laws 
through their elected representatives. 
Today, however, race still bars many 
Americans from the ballot box. This is 
deplorable, and its importance cannot be 
overemphasized. Fortunately, this ad- 
ministration has been working at all 
levels—executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial—to eliminate voting restraints based 
on race. 

This is as it should be. But we must 
not allow racial bars to voting obscure 
other impediments to our ideal that ev- 
ery mature, responsible citizen should 
have the right to vote and this vote 
should be equal in weight and effect to 
the vote cast by every other citizen. 

It has been estimated by the American 
Heritage Foundation that about 8 mil- 
lion Americans were unable to vote in 
the 1960 elections because they were un- 
able to comply with State and local resi- 
dence requirements. Today, many States 
require 2 years of residence before a 
person can vote for President or Vice 
President; over 30 States require 1 year 
residence; and over 10 States require 6 
months’ residence. Considering the in- 
creasing mobility of our population and 
the fact that almost 20 million Ameri- 
cans moved last year, these outmoded 
residence laws desperately need over- , 
hauling. Unreasonable residence re- 
quirements that go beyond the minimum 
needs of the situation—a period suffi- 
cient to establish good faith residency 
or to prevent double voting—disqualify 
many otherwise qualified voters. 

Outmoded voting laws are in direct 
conflict with our free enterprise system 
of government which depends upon the 
ability and willingness of every citizen 
to pick up and move as job or business 
opportunities present themselves. To de- 
mand our population to be mobile and yet 
deny it the right to vote precisely because 
of its mobility is an outrageous paradox. 

Another serious weakness in most 
State laws is the lack of adequate absen- 
tee voting procedures. Many States do 
not allow qualified citizens to vote if they 
are not physically present at a particular 
Place in the State at the time of the 
election. An editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post of April 17, 1963, put the issue 
this way: 

Why should not absentee ballots be made 
available to all qualified voters who are hos- 
Pitalized or ill at home and to those who 
are away from home for any purpose as well 
as to the personnel of the Armed Forces? 
Wider use of absentee voter’s ballots could 
add many millions to the list of voters in a 
general election. 


No single group of persons is victim of 
these outmoded voting laws. Many cit- 
izens, including migrant workers, elderly 
couples entering retirement, salesmen, 
professional men, teachers, business 
executives, truckdrivers, construction 
workers, and clergymen are frequently 
deprived of their suffrage. These an- 
tique voting laws leave many highly 
qualified American voters voiceless be- 
fore the ballot box. This frequently 
produces citizen apathy or bitterness 
toward the government that denies them 
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the right to vote merely because they 
change their residence, or because they 
are out of the State during the election. 

To sanction or ignore this situation is 
to debase our cherished idea of repre- 
sentative government—the right and the 
responsibility of qualified citizens to vote 
for candidates of their choice. We can 
no longer tolerate a situation where the 
mobility of our citizens, which is so 
necessary to an expanding economy, 
should blunt their right to vote. 

The present patchwork pattern of 
State voting laws indicates that the most 
appropriate solution to this serious prob- 
lem is through a constitutional amend- 
ment. A constitutional amendment has 
the virtue of providing a single uniform 
voting system for the entire Nation. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution of the United States so that 
American citizens will not be dis- 
franchised by their mobility. 

The joint resolution has two basic 
goals. Section I of the joint resolution 
makes it easier for citizens who move 
to vote in any election for the President 
of the United States or for Vice Presi- 
dent, or for electors for President or Vice 
President. Section I provides: 

The right of any citizen of the United 
States to vote in any election for President or 
Vice President or for electors for President 
or Vice President shall not be denied or 
abridged by any State by reason of the 
failure of such citizen to meet any residence 
requirements of such State, if such citizen 
is otherwise qualified to vote in such election 
in such State and such citizen has resided 
wm such State for a period of at least 30 days 
preceding such election. 


Residence requirements allow a voter 
to become acquainted with local prob- 
lems and prevent election frauds such 
as double voting. Since the President 
and Vice President represent all of the 
people, it is extremely unlikely that a 
person’s change of residence will, or 
should, affect his choice for President 
or Vice President. Moreover, the 30- 
day residence allowance in section I will 
guard against election frauds or double 
voting and will leave the States free to 
insure that their own election proce- 
dures and not misused. 

Section II of this joint resolution will 
make it easier for citizens who must leave 
the State at election time or who cannot 
be present where the election is held, to 
vote for President, Vice President, and 
Members of Congress. Section II of this 
resolution provides: 

The right of any citizen of the United 
States to vote in any election for President 
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or Vice President or for electors for Presi- 
dent or Vice President or in any election for 
Senator or Representative in Congress shall 
not be denied or abridged by any State by 
reason of the failure of such citizen to be 
physically present to vote in such election 
in such State, if such citizen is otherwise 
qualified to vote in such election in such 
State and such citizen, at the time such 
election is held, is not, with good cause, 
physically present in such State. 


Although an open society permits its 
citizens to ignore their right to vote, 
there is no reason to permit archaic 
and conflicting election laws to disen- 
franchise our citizens. It is no accident 
that States with updated election laws 
have the greatest turnout on election 
day. This proposal will assist the Amer- 
ican citizen exercise his right to vote to 
the fullest degree possible. This is 
absolutely essential if this great Nation 
is to boast of a true democracy in which 
every mature, responsible citizen is to 
have a voice in the operations of his 
government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this measure printed in the 
Record, and request that it lie on the 
desk until May 22, 1963, so that my 
colleagues will have an opportunity to 
join me in sponsoring this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the Rercorp, and will lie on 
the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 82) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to 
residence and physical presence require- 
ments for voting in presidential and 
vice-presidential elections and for vot- 
ing in election for U.S. Senators and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The right of any citizen of the 
United States to vote in any election for 
President or Vice President or for electors for 
President or Vice President shall not be 
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denied or abridged by any State by reason of 
the failure of such citizen to meet any 
residence requirement of such State, if such 
citizen is otherwise qualified to vote in such 
election in such State and such citizen has 
resided in such State for a period of at least 
thirty days preceding such election. 

“Sec. 2. The right of any citizen of the 
United States to vote in any election for 
President or Vice President or for electors 
for President or Vice President or in any 
election for Senator or Representative in 
Congress shall not be denied or abridged by 
any State by reason of the failure of such 
citizen to be physically present to vote in 
such election in such State, if such citizen 
is otherwise qualified to vote in such election 
in such State and such citizen, at the time 
such election is held, is not, with good cause, 
physically present in such State. 

“Sec. 3. The term ‘State’ as used in sec- 
tions 1 and 2 includes the District constitut- 
ing the seat of Government of the United 
States and the political subdivisions of each 
of the several States. 

“The term ‘election’ includes any primary, 
general, or special election. 

“Src. 4. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

“Sec. 5. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States within 
seven years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to be trans- 
acted, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was. agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 52 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, May 
17, 1963, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 16 (legislative day of 
May 13), 1963: 

JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 

Orman W. Ketcham, of Maryland, to be 
associate judge of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia for the term of 10 years. 

District OF COLUMBIA COURT or 
GENERAL SESSIONS 

Edmond T. Daly, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be assoctate Judge of the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions for the 
term of 10 years. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT 
LAND AGENCY 

Richard R. Atkinson, for reappointment 
as a member of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency for a term of 5 
years, effective on and after March 4, 1963. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Short Memories in the State Department? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. er, while I 
believe we recognize that it is neither 


practical nor appropriate for the Con- 
gress to undertake the day-to-day for- 
mulation and implementation of foreign 
policy, and that these functions must 
rest with the Executive, we cannot serve 
responsibly if we do not respond to con- 
science and object to moves, or projected 
moves, in the area of foreign policy 
which we view as inconsistent with na- 
tional principles and the national 
interest. 


In this spirit, I was impelled recently 
to address the Secretary of State in ob- 
jection to strong indications that the 
United States is considering seriously 
establishing full diplomatic relations 
with the Communist regime of Hungary. 

While I was not favored with such a 
communication, responsible press reports 
have stated that Members of the Con- 
gress assigned to committees having a 
special concern for international rela- 
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tions received a memorandum suggest- 
ing that the Kadar government in 
Hungary had moderated its repressive 
policies to such an extent as to warrant 
active study of resuming normal diplo- 
matic communication. 

I cannot accept the implication that 
the presence of our Embassy personnel 
in Budapest, contacts with 
Communist Hungarian officialdom and 
the Hungarian population, carries in- 
formational advantages which out- 
weigh the new doubts such an arrange- 
ment would generate in the minds of 
anti-Communist resistance leaders 
throughout the world. 

Has the United States forgotten, they 
will ask, that the blood-stained Kadar 
regime came to power behind the naked 
force of Soviet tanks which crushed the 
valiant uprising of freedom-loving Hun- 
garian patriots? 

Can we contend, in reply, that these 
brigands have cleansed themselves by 
refraining from killing many Hungarians 
lately? 

If we are looking for additional gov- 
ernments to recognize, does not the na- 
tional interest, and considerations of 
national character, dictate a priority for 
the recognition of a free Cuban govern- 
ment in exile? 

By moving at this time for restoration 
of full diplomatic relations with the 
Kadar regime, the Department seems to 
be saying that it is time to forget the 
Budapest massacre, and after all, the 
Kadar crew represents a government in 
being. 

By failure, to date, to encourage the 
efforts of free Cubans to form a govern- 
ment in exile, the Department leaves it- 
self open to the question of whether it 
is suggesting that the Bay of Pigs, like- 
wise, should be forgotten, for after all, 
the Castro crew represents a government 
in being. 


President Kennedy for Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy in his remarks to the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development greatly 
encouraged those of us who believe in 
free enterprise development of river 
sites. I commend the President for the 
following response to a question as re- 
ported in the Wall Street Journal of 
May 10: 

In deciding whether a specific dam site 
should be publicly or privately developed, “I 
would put the burden of proof upon the 
Federal Government to prove that the site 
will not be adequately developed, that the 
service would not be satisfactory, and that 
only the Federal Government can do it, be- 
fore I would support the project.” 

Crx——559 
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Two Senators Versus One Representative 
on the Test Ban Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, here, for 
the Recorp, are the texts of two letters 
dated May 15, 1963, and dispatched to 
their colleagues by two Members of the 
other body and one Member of this 


body: 
Max 15, 1963. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: During the past several 
2 a great deal has been said about the 

ineffectiveness of President Ken- 
— 2 draft treaty banning further nuclear 
testing made at the test ban negotiations 
in Geneva. 

On April 4, 1963, Congressman HosMER 
sent a letter to all Congressmen and Senators 
asserting the existence of a big hole in our 

m and identification 
which, he has said, would permit the Soviets 
to cheat in perfect safety. The fact that the 
Soviets have shown little disposition to ac- 
cept our proposals, and have, in fact, become 
increasingly intransigent in the negotiations, 
is probably adequate rebuttal in itself. 
Nevertheless, we would like to set the record 
straight on the facts upon which Congress- 
man Hosmer apparently relies, so as to dis- 
pose of the big hole theory once and for all. 

What the facts really show is that the big 
hole theory is as empty and insubstantial 
as its name . In a letter to the 
President dated March 18, 1963, Congressman 
Hosmer alluded to “an area of at least 214 
million square miles in the interior of the 
US.S.R.—and probably twice that size—in 
which significant secret Soviet underground 
tests can be carried on wholly without fear 
of detection.” 

The scientific fact is that it makes no dif- 
ference how deep within the borders of the 
U.S.S.R. the Soviets try to hide their tests, 
since “the detection capability is, for all 


tion in the interval of 600 to 6,000 miles, 
For this reason, no part of the Soviet Union 
is unseen by our seismic stations outside 
the Soviet Union.” 

That statement was made by Dr. Harold 
Brown, the former head of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory, and the man presently in charge 
of all the Defense Department's research and 
engineering programs. It was contained in 
the administration’s response to 
man Hosmer’s letter to the President. Yet, 
so far as is known, it has never been made 
public by Congressman HOSMER 

Apparently, Congressman Hosmer now con- 
cedes that unlawful Soviet tests, even very 
small tests, could be detected from outside 
the U.S.S.R. But, he says, such tests can 
be made too small to permit their positive 
identification by purely seismic means. This, 
it appears, is the principal foundation for his 
assertion that a “big hole” exists in our detec- 
tion proposals. 

There are two answers to this, and both 
of them were made in a letter sent to Con- 
gressman Hosmer by the White House on 
March 29. First, as Dr. Brown pointed out, 
tests as small as those envisioned by Con- 
gressman Hosmer would not provide a sub- 
stantial military advantage to the Soviets. 
Not much advance could be made in the fleld 
of strategic weapons, and any innovations 
made in tactical weapons would have little 
effect in altering the cold war balance. Sec- 
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ond, seismic detection would not be the only 
means employed to uncover surreptitious 
testing. In addition to on-site checks, all the 
other facilities of intelligence would be 
brought into play. Thus, the Soviets, in 
order to sneak their tests through the “big 
hole,” would have to make them so small as 
to be not worth the very real risks of being 
caught, in full view of the world, in a flagrant 
violation of the test ban treaty. 

The net result is that there is no big hole. 

Congressman Hosmer’s fears of the admin- 
istration’s test bam proposal have no valid 
basis in fact. The proposal is for an effec- 
tive treaty which holds every reasonable 
prospect of reducing the risks inherent in 
the present freedom of both our country and 
the U.S.S.R. to test at will. 

The Congressman’s fears seem all the more 
groundless in the light of his latest proposal. 
In a sharp turn-about, he now suggests that 
we demand absolutely no on-site inspections 
whatever, and that we seek a treaty banning 
all nuclear tests in outer space, underwater, 
and in the atmosphere, but permit each side 
“a dozen or so” underground shots per year. 
We fail to understand how 
HosMeEr can be concerned about underground 
cheating under a system that provides for 
on-site inspections to catch cheating, yet 
apparently be unconcerned about under- 
ground cheating which might escape dis- 
covery under a treaty which did not provide 
for any on-site inspections at all. 

Sincerely, 
Huseret H. HUMPHREY. 
JOSEPH S. CLARK. 


DEAR COLLEAGUE: This is to correct errors 

fact and logic contained in a letter of 
even date to you from Senators HuMPHREY 
and CLARK. 

Their letter asserts I have charged there 
is a big hole for clandestine underground 
Soviet cheating in present test ban 2 
proposals by the administration. This 
100 percent correct. 

Although seismic signals from Soviet cheat 
tests in the U.S.S.R. could be detected by the 
administration’s monitoring proposals, if the 
tests were at low yields or 8 in un- 
derground cavities, the signals would be so 
small they could not be identified as cheat 
tests. The suspicions of monitors would 
never be aroused—on-site inspectors would 
never be dispatched. 

Dr. Brown’s memo relied upon by the Sen- 
ators says the tests would not go “unseen.” 
It does not claim they would be 

There is no question that the big hole is 
really there. 

The AEC’s Director of Military Applica- 
tions testified to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy that all weapons of tactical 
interest and a substantial fraction of all 
weapons of strategic interest could be de- 
9 in the big hole. 


mly weapons which cannot be 
developed by it: An unsubstantial fraction 
of strategic weapons. What are these? The 
big super-yield H-bombs the Reds have al- 
ready developed anyway. 

Their logic just does not make sense. 

“Why don’t the Soviets snap up our offer 
if it’s so full of holes?” the Senators ask 
reasons should be obvious to the Sena- 

In the first place, the Soviets want 
get another round of atmospheric tests 

the way before they go underground. 
the second place, from the administra- 


tion's past performance they well know they 


can expect evem more concessions and an 
even weaker treaty if they hold out a while 
longer. 

that context I proposed earlier this 


In 
week that if we were to have such a treaty 
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where we stopped all weapons progress and 
just relied on a Communist promise to do 
likewise, we'd better get an escape hatch 
written into it if we do not want to face a 
nuclear Pearl Harbor or a “surrender or die” 
ultimatum after the Soviets have cheated 
their way to nuclear superiority. 

So I suggested: Let's write in a provision 
giving us a dozen or so fallout free under- 
ground tests every year.” 

That way we can make some progress. Our 
topnotch weapons scientists can be per- 
suaded to stay at work in the labs. Without 
testing at all, President Kennedy admits they 
will not stay with a “dead end” program. 
If our security measures are any good, the 
Kremlin will never be sure how much prog- 
ress we are making. This means the Soviets 
will not be sure they have bootlegged their 
way to nuclear superiority and they might 
be deterred from attacking us or issuing 
that terrifying ultimatum. 

Without this escape hatch, what the Sen- 
ators and the administration propose is a 
sure course toward nuclear disaster. 

The Senators incorrectly stated I proposed 
we drop demands for on-site inspections. 
As a matter of fact, I would like to see many 
more than the token number they approve. 
It is unlikely, however, that anybody can get 
the administration to demand them. 

Sincerely, 
Craig HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 

It is to be noted that the second letter 
does not bother even to discuss the Sen- 
ators’ claim that “facilities of intelli- 
gence” would be brought into play to 
discover Soviet cheating. It was believed 
unnecessary to do so, since almost every- 
body recalls that “facilities of intelli- 
gence” are unable to tell us what is going 
on in Cuba, right on our own doorstep, 
let alone in the vast, 84 million square 
miles, two continent, Eurasian land mass 
comprising the U.S.S.R. 


Government-Run Lotteries of Argentina, 
Bolivia and Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we in 
the United States continue to wear blind- 
ers and stubbornly refuse to accept the 
obvious, most of the civilized countries 
throughout the world recognize the wis- 
dom of a national lottery. 

Out of all the countries with which 
we maintain diplomatic relations, 77 of 
them utilize a government lottery not 
only as a compromise with the gambling 
problem but as a revenue-raising device 
as well. 

All 77 countries have found that re- 
straining rather than prohibitive meas- 
ures are best, as with most other moral 
legislation. 

Today, I would like to point out three 
countries in Latin America which utilize 
government-run lotteries as the best pos- 
sible revenue-producers. 

Argentina, in 1962, took in over $39 
million. The government’s profit came 
to $17 million which was used for emer- 
gency medical centers, for the under- 
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privileged, for construction of the San 
Martin General hospital and for other 
public works and social programs. 

Bolivia, last year, sold almost $870,000 
worth of lottery tickets. The net income 
to the government was about $128,000 
which was used for the Red Cross, public 
health and welfare programs, and for 
mental health institutions. 

Brazil, in 1962, the gross annual re- 
ceipts amounted to $5,356,000. After 
payment of prizes which represented 70 
percent of the receipts, the balance of 
over one-half million dollars was ear- 
marked for municipal projects such as 
water supply and sewer projects and the 
building of schools, hospitals, and hous- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, if we opened our eyes 
and followed the example of these coun- 
tries as well as the example set by New 
Hampshire, we could easily, painlessly 
and voluntarily pump into our US. 
Treasury over $10 billion a year in much 
needed revenue. If we had the courage 
to capitalize on our own people’s gam- 
bling thirst, we could raise over $10 bil- 
lion a year which could be used to cut 
our taxes and reduce our national debt. 
What is wrong with us? 


Surrender to British Dictation of Higher 
Transatlantic Air Fares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a statement I made on 
Tuesday, May 14, 1963, deploring the sur- 
render to British dictation of higher 
transatlantic air fares. The statement 
follows: 


Transatlantic jets are now flying more 
than half empty, thanks primarily to high 
fares. Our Civil Aeronautics Board and 
U.S.-flag carriers have been balked in their 
efforts to reduce transatlantic fares, in order 
to attract more passengers, under threat by 
Great Britain to close its airports to our 
airlines and to seize their planes if they re- 
fuse to raise the already high transatlantic 
fares as Great Britain insists. 

Our Civil Aeronautics Board has deter- 
mined that higher transatlantic airline fares 
are not in the public interest. 

But the State Department apparently has 
yielded. It has succumbed to unilateral 
British dictation and threats. The State 
Department has thus overruled the CAB’s 
decision that higher transatlantic air fares 
are not in the public interest. 

Great Britain, apparently, is not greatly 
interested in airline revenues since its trans- 
atlantic jets are owned by the British Gov- 
ernment. By contrast our American 
aviation policy and our Federal Aviation 
Act contemplate private, not nationalized, 
airlines. To survive our airlines must have 
sufficient revenues and adequate profits. It 
is indeed hard for them to operate profitably 
if their expensive jets must operate half 
empty. 

The State Department has now surren- 
dered the interests of U.S.-flag airlines, and 
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their stockholders and the American travel- 
ing public which constitutes more than half 
of the transatlantic air passengers. 

This regrettable episode underscores the 
wisdom of the recommendations of the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee in its 1957 report on the 
airlines industry, and the recent White 
House statement on international air trans- 
port policy that: 

“To provide for more effective govern- 
mental influence on rates, Congress should 
adopt legislation which would give the Civil 
Aeronautics Board authority, subject to 
approval by the President, to control rates 
in international air transport to and from 
the United States.” 

Transatlantic airline fares which are set 
by agreement of the international airlines 
themselves, through the ratemaking ma- 
chinery of the International Air Transport 
Association, are not subject to the free play 
of competition. The sky may indeed be the 
limit if one government can now dictate 
that our airlines shall charge, and our pas- 
sengers shall pay, even higher fares in the 
very teeth of the CAB's decision that higher 
fares are not in the public interest. Today's 
action by the State Department overruling 
our CAB is the more unfortunate since 
Canada apparently remains steadfast in 
protecting the pocketbook of her own travel- 
ing public by refusing to permit higher fares 
to be imposed upon them. 


Sherman Mine in Chisholm, Minn., Re- 
ceives National Safety Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 16, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the Bu- 
reau of Mines of the Department of the 
Interior has announced the awarding of 
one of the six “Sentinels of Safety” 
trophies for 1962 to the Sherman Mine 
in Chisholm, Minn. I am pleased and 
proud to offer my congratulations to the 
officials and employees of the Sherman 
Mine for their excellent and impressive 
accomplishment. 

Competing with 156 entries in the 
open-pit mining category in this na- 
tional safety competition, Sherman won 
first place for achieving the best safety 
record for the calendar year 1962. De- 
termination of the best safety record is 
made by calculating the number of 
injury-free man-hours per operation, 
and the mine turning in the greatest 
number of injury-free man-hours re- 
ceives the coveted trophy. The Sherman 
Mine, of the Oliver Iron Mining Division, 
United States Steel Corp., operated 716,- 
563 man-hours without a disabling 
injury, thus topping the field of 68 en- 
trants who reported injury-free opera- 
tions in the open-pit category. The 
Sherman Mine first entered competition 
in 1958. 

As a reward for its outstanding safety 
record, Sherman will be given possession 
of one of the famed “Sentinels of Safe- 
ty” trophies for 1 year. The company 
will also be presented with a large green 
and white flag inscribed “National Safe- 
ty Competition, 1962,” to be flown as a 
triumphant symbol of its achievement. 
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In addition, all employees and officials receive a replica of the trophy for perma- ment between the company and the joint 


at the mining operation will receive 
certificates of accomplishment in safe- 


nent display. 
Presentation date for the trophy and 


sponsors of the competition—the Bureau 
of Mines and the American Mining 


ty. At the end of the year the mine will the certificates will be arranged by agree- Congress. 


SENATE 
Fray, May 17, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

God of all grace, we thank Thee for 
all Thy mercy and all Thy mercies, and 
for the beauty which covers the earth, 
for the love which hallows our homes, 
for the joy which springs from work 
faithfully done. 

As we bow before Thee at this altar 
which our fathers reared, open our eyes, 
we pray, to the faults and failings which 
mar our democracy. Make us conscious 
of the evils in ourselves, that we so read- 
ily detect and condemn in others. Make 
us tall enough for these testing days. 
Cast out our pride—national, racial, and 
personal. 

Join us to those who labor to bring 
sense and system to this disordered 
globe, and grant that our eyes may yet 
look upon a world that has at least found 
a path leading toward the plains of uni- 
versal peace— 

When all men’s good shall be each man’s 


rule, 
Through all the circle of the golden 
years. 
We ask it in the Master's name and in 
His spirit. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 16, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
2 by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

es. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 


day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS IN 
MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 


the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REMOVAL OF LIMITATION ON PROGRAMS CARRIED 
OUT UNDER SOIL CONSERVATION AND DOMES- 
TIC ALLOTMENT ACT FOR 1964 
A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 

culture, transmitting a draft of 

legislation to remove the $10 million limita- 
tion on programs carried out under section 

16(e)(7) of the Soil Conservation and 

Domestic Allotment Act for 1964 and sub- 

sequent calendar years (with an accompany- 

ing paper); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports on 
overobligations of appropriations within that 
Department (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 
REPORT ON FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on Federal Contributions, for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1963 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON PROVISION OF AVIATION War RISK 
INSURANCE 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the provision of aviation war risk insurance, 
as of March 31, 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON PROVISION OF Wan RISK INSURANCE 


A letter from the of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the provision of war risk insurance and cer- 
tain marine and liability insurance for the 
American public, as of March 31, 1963 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
A letter from the President, Board of Com- 

missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 

ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the 

District of Columbia Government to estab- 

lish an Office of Civi: Defense, and for other 

purposes,” approved August 11, 1950 (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

REPORT OF FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES BOARD 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1962, together with 


1, 2, 3, 5, 7, and 8, located respectively at 
New York City, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, and Toledo 
(with accompanying reports); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

FIFTH SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON TARIFF 

CLASSIFICATION STUDY 

A letter from the Chairman, US. Tariff 

Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 


pursuant to law, the fifth supplemental re- 
port on the Tariff Classification Study, dated 
May 16, 1963 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Finance. 
AMENDMENT OF BRETTON Woops 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act to authorize the US. Governor 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development to vote for an in- 
crease in the Bank’s authorized capital stock 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


Avprr Report on Export-Import Bank 
Or WASHINGTON 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, „ pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, fiscal year 1962 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


Auprr REPORT ON THE POSTAL SAVINGS 
System, Posr OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the postal savings 
system, Post Office Department, dated May 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
Report oF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


A letter from the Attorney General, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
his report consenting to an Interstate Com- 
toes Tian eee dated May 15, 

an an to 
the Committe» om Interior’ and insular 
Affairs. 
URBAN RENEWAL IN GUAM 


A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to permit the Government of Guam 
to authorize a public authority to undertake 
urban renewal and housing activities (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Interior and Affairs. 

FEDERAL SALARY ADJUSTMENT Acr or 1963 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil Sery- 
ice Commission, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to adjust 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers and employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 14 or FEDERAL-Arp 
Hicguway Act or 1954, RELATING TO INTER- 
STATE PLANNING AND COORDINATION OF THE 
GREAT RIVER ROAD 


to amend section 14 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1954 concerning the inter- 
state and coordination of the 
Great River Road (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Public Works, 
REPORT or NATIONAL Socrery, DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

A letter from the Secretary, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion for the fiscal year ended March 1, 1962 


(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

“House JOINT RESOLUTION 37 
“Joint Resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation to implement the Federal Flood In- 

surance Act of 1956 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, in 1956, enacted the Federal Flood 
Insurance Act of 1956; and 

“Whereas the Congress found in said act 
that In the case of recurring natural dis- 
asters, including recurring floods, insurance 
protection against individual and public loss 
is not always practically available through 
private or public sources’; and 

“Whereas the avowed purpose of said act 
was to establish a program of Federal in- 
surance and reinsurance against the risk of 
floods and to encourage private insurance 
covering such flood risks; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has heretofore failed to appropriate the funds 
necessary to implement the Federal Flood 
Insurance Act of 1956; and 

“Whereas since 1956 there have been nu- 
merous disasters, storms and floods in many 
of the States of this Nation, causing untold 
damage to public and private property; and 

“Whereas in the State of Maryland, as a 
result of the storm and flood of March 1962 
alone, the damage to public and private 
property did exceed $7 million; and 

“Whereas the public and private losses 
suffered as a result of such storms and floods 
has caused widespread distress and hardship 
adversely affecting the general welfare with- 
out regard to State boundary lines; and 

“Whereas much of said distress and hard- 
ship could have been avoided, reduced or 
guarded against if the Federal Flood Insur- 
ance Act of 1956 had been properly and 
adequately implemented at the time of its 
original passage; and 

“Whereas it is in the common interest 
of all of the States of this Nation to support 
the program of insurance protection pro- 
vided for in the Federal Flood Insurance Act 
of 1956; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has stated his approval of this pro- 
gram and willingness to implement its pro- 
visions as soon as the necessary funds are 
provided: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland: 

“1, The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to enact the legislation neces- 
sary to fully implement the Federal Flood 
Insurance Act of 1956. 

“2. The secretary of the state shall trans- 
mit forthwith a duly attested copy of this 
resolution to the Secretary of the Senate 
of the United States, the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, the 
Senators from Maryland, and to each Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the 
United States elected from Maryland.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 39 


“Joint resolution requesting the Comptroller 
of the Treasury of Maryland, the Federal 
‘Trade Commission and the Congress of the 
United States to make a joint study and 
inquiry into the differentials between 
wholesale and retail prices of alcoholic 
beverages in Maryland and the District of 
Columbia and making recommendations 
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respecting proposed legislation concerning 

the alcoholic beverage ind in — 

land and the need for additional legisla- 
tion respecting the distribution and sale 
of alcoholic beverages in Maryland 

“Whereas Prince George’s County borders 
on the District of Columbia where alcoholic 
beverages are sold at wholesale and retail 
prices below those in Prince George’s 
County; and 

“Whereas the general assembly, from time 
to time has enacted legislation to control the 
importation of alcoholic beverages from the 
District of Columbia into Maryland; and 

“Whereas there does not appear to be a 
sufficient difference between the tax on alco- 
holic beverages in the District of Columbia 
and Maryland to warrant the wholesale and 
retail differential in prices; and 

“Whereas the Comptroller of the Treasury 
of Maryland pursuant to a request of the leg- 
islative council of Maryland dated September 
15, 1961, did make a study on the whole 
price differential on the sale of alcoholic 
beverages in the District of Columbia as 
compared with sales in the State of Mary- 
land, and did as a result of said study rec- 
ommend a further joint study and inquiry 
by the Office of the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury of Maryland, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Congress of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas a comprehensive study would be 
helpful to the general assembly in the con- 
sideration of further legislation concerning 
the alcoholic beverage industry in Maryland 
and any wholesale and retail price differen- 
tials between the District of Columbia and 
Maryland: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury of Maryland, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the Congress of the United 
States be, and they are hereby, requested to: 

“(1) Conduct a study and review of the 
distribution at wholesale level and the whole- 
sale prices of alcoholic beverages paid by 
license holders or licensees of Maryland and 
the political subdivisions thereof; 

“(2) Conduct a study and review of the 
differential between the wholesale prices of 
alcoholic beverages in the District of Colum- 
bia and Maryland and the political subdi- 
visions thereof; 

“(3) Conduct a study and review of the 
general retail alcoholic beverage business in 
Maryland and the political subdivisions 
thereof, and in the District of Columbia; 

“(4) Conduct a study and review of pro- 
posed legislation concerning the alcoholic 
beverage industry in Maryland and in the 
District of Columbia; 

“(5) Make recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Maryland and the Congress 
of the United States respecting proposed 
legislation concerning the alcoholic beverage 
industry and sale of alcoholic beverages in 
Maryland and the District of Columbia; and, 
to that end, the comptroller is requested to 
assign such of his staff and personnel, as 
may be required, to assist the comptroller 
in conducting such studies and review and 
the preparation of his recommendations, as 
aforesaid; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the comptroller is further 
requested to submit a report as to the studies 
and review of this commission and its rec- 
ommendations for such proposed legislation 
to the Presiding Officers of the Congress of 
the United States and of the General Assem- 
bly of Maryland not later than January 2, 
1964; and it is further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the Governor of Maryland to the 
Comptroller of Maryland, the 
Officers of the Congress of the United States, 
and the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission of the adoption of this joint res- 
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olution with the request that this study be 
made.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 2 
“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to consider the ad- 
visability of amending the social security 
laws to provide that an illegitimate child 
may receive benefits from one acknowl- 
edged or decreed to be his natural father 


“Whereas under laws of the State of Mary- 
land and of many of her sister States illegiti- 
mate children do not inherit from their natu- 
ral fathers; and 

“Whereas by the provisions of the social 
security laws of the United States as pres- 
ently enacted, children of insured individuals 
are entitled to insurance benefits only if they 
would share in the distribution of such in- 
dividuals’ intestate personal property under 
applicable State law; and 

“Whereas by reason of this restriction in 
the social security laws illegitimate children 
of fathers domiciled in the State of Maryland 
and in other like States are deprived of Fed- 
eral insurance benefits to which they would 
be entitled were it not for the unfortunate 
circumstances of their illegitimacy; and 

“Whereas the General Assembly of the 
State of Maryland does not deem it prac- 
ticable or desirable to alter the inheritance 
laws of the State in this respect, but, rather, 
considers that amendment of the Federal 
social security laws to provide that an illegit- 
imate child may receive benefits through the 
man who either has acknowledged the child's 
paternity or has been declared the child's 
natural father by court proceedings, would 
be an appropriate means to remedy this in- 
equity, if such change is found to be eco- 
nomically feasible and can be made without 
prejudicing the benefits now allowed the 
man’s legitimate children: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to study and con- 
sider, by appropriate committees, the advisa- 
bility of amending the Federal social security 
laws so as to provide that an illegitimate 
child may receive benefits through the man 
acknowledged or decreed to be his natural 
father; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to send copies of this joint resolu- 
tion under the great seal of the State of 
Maryland, to the Vice President of the United 
States as President of the Senate of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Member of the Maryland delegation 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN— 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF CALIFOR- 
NIA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from the California Legislative 
Assembly Joint Resolution 31, legisla- 
tion regarding equal rights for women. 
The California Assembly adopted this 
resolution on March 28 and the Califor- 
nia Senate on May 1, thus making Cali- 
fornia the 10th State in the Union to 
have adopted such legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
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tee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 31 


Joint resolution relative to equal rights for 
women 

Whereas since 1920, women of the United 
States have had only one right under the 
Federal Government: suffrage—the right to 
vote; and 

Whereas in all other civil and legal respects 
women live under State laws which contain 
more than 1,000 legal discriminations in- 
cluding, but not limited to, property and in- 
heritance rights, guardianship rights, and 
management of earnings; and 

Whereas these discriminations against 
women contrast surprisingly with the rights 
of men under Federal and State laws; and 

Whereas in this Nation “conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal,” legal discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex constitutes an in- 
tolerable burden upon women solely depend- 
ent upon their own efforts for a livelihood, 
and is a source of Irritation to thousands of 
others who recognize in this discrimination 
a flat contradiction of the American prin- 
ciple of equality, wholly out of accord with 
the status of American women reached by 
achievement in various flelds of human en- 
deavor; and 

Whereas before women may achieve full 
civil rights, an equal rights amendment to 
the Constitution is necessary, such as that 
now pending before Congress reading Equal- 
ity of Rights Under the Law Shall Not Be 
Denied or Abridged by the United States or 
by Any State on Account of Sex”; and 

Whereas among the many women’s organi- 
zations on record in support of this amend- 
ment are the National Association of Women 
Lawyers, National Association of Women 
Doctors, California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, American Federation of Soroptimists, 
and hundreds of local groups; and 

Whereas nine States have memorialized 
Congress to pass the equal rights amend- 
ment which was a plank in both political 
party platforms at the last national election: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of California, jointly, That the members 
now join with these legislators of sister States 
in respectfully urging Congress to pass the 
equal rights amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each Member of Congress elected 
from the State of California. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 1559. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a woman 
who is permanently and totally disabled may 
become entitled to widow’s insurance bene- 
fits without regard to her age (and without 
losing her entitlement (if any) to disability 
insurance benefits); to the Committee on 
Finance, 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 1560. A bill to authorize additional As- 
sistant Secretaries in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to assist the 
Secretary in the efficient administration of 
the Department; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON (by request): 

S. 1561. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959; 

S. 1562. A bill to improve the financing of 
the civil service retirement system; and 

S. 1563. A bill to amend section 3541(d) 
of title 39, United States Code, with respect 
to the daily rate of compensation and the 
workweek of postmasters; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CHURCH (by request) : 

S, 1564. A bill to correct a land description 
in the act entitled “To provide for an ex- 
change of lands between the United States 
and the Southern Ute Indian Tribe, and for 
other purposes”; and 

S. 1565. A bill to amend the act of June 
25, 1910 (36 Stat. 857, 25 U.S.C. 406, 407), 
with respect to the sale of Indian timber; 
ee the Committee on Interior and Insular 

‘airs. 


RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZATION OF A STUDY OF 
D.C. TRANSIT SYSTEM 


Mr. MORSE submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 144) to authorize a study of D.C. 
Transit System, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MORSE, 
oa appears under a separate head- 

.) 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF HEARINGS 
ON PESTICIDE CONTROL 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on 
May 15, I announced the beginning of 
public hearings on pesticide control be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion and International Organizations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, listing Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Anthony Celebrezze 
as the scheduled witness for May 21. 
Secretary Celebrezze will not be able to 
appear that day because of a meeting of 
the President’s Cabinet scheduled for 
the same time, but he has agreed to tes- 
tify at 11 a.m. on May 23. Secretary of 
Interior Udall will testify at 10 a.m. on 
May 22, and Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman will testify at 9:30 a.m. on May 
23. These hearings will be held in room 
235 of the Senate Office Building. 

The following week, on May 28, the 
subcommittee will receive testimony 
from Miss Rachel Carson, who has made 
the entire Nation aware not only of the 
problem of the misuse and overuse of 
pesticides but the broader problem of the 
many pollution hazards in our environ- 
ment which threaten our health and 
well-being. 

Additional witnesses will be announced 
at a later date. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 407 OF 
PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS 
ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of May 8, 1963, the names of Mr. 


ALLOTT, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. EDMONDSON, 
Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. McGez, Mr. 
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MECHEM, Mr. MILLER, Mr. Munpt, and 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
1490) to amend section 407 of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. ELLENDER, 
by request, on May 8, 1963. 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
AND CHAIRMAN OF CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION BEFORE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF PRESIDENT’S COM- 
MITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
1963 annual meeting of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Han- 
dicapped is now history; and, judging 
from all reports, it was the most success- 
ful ever held. I am sure that among the 
reasons for that are the stirring remarks 
made by President Kennedy and the 
thoughtful keynote speech delivered by 
John Macy, Chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Mr. President, because I believe it 
would be beneficial to the program, I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
made by the President and those made 
by the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped is author- 
ized by Congress to proclaim the first 
full week in October as National Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped Week and 
to enlist the cooperation of public and 
private groups in a year-round program 
to promote employment of the physically 
and mentally handicapped workers. 

I know the Senate will be interested, 
because our respected former colleague 
in the House of Representatives, Maj. 
Gen. Melvin J. Maas, U.S. Marine Corps 
Reserve, retired, is the Chairman of this 
Committee. His work has been out- 
standing, and we owe him a debt of grat- 
itude for the fine work he has done in 
this most responsible position, which he 
has occupied with such distinction for 
so long. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT BEFORE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED, DE- 
PARTMENTAL AUDITORIUM 
Mr. Gleason, General Maas, Mr. Fay, Mr. 

Macy, Mr. Freeman, distinguished guests, 

ladies and gentlemen, I want to express my 

very great appreciation to all of you who 
have worked in this most important and 
deserving field, the employers, the members 
of the Federal Government who have con- 
cerned themselves with this problem, Mr. 

Gleason, Mr. Macy, the Armed Forces, the 

AFL-CIO, Mr. Freeman, who has worked very 

tirelessly in this matter, members of the 

President’s Committee who devoted a good 

deal of their time, and also to all those 

across the country. 

One of the impressive things that I have 
seen as I have traveled across the country— 
I remember going into the MacDonald Avia- 
tion Co. in St. Louis, Mo., which has been 
one of our most progressive employers in 
hiring those who are mentally handicapped 
and who have been among the most useful 
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employees of the company; others in Long 
Island; others stretching across this coun- 
try; employers who have gone to great pains 
to bring into their establishments disabled 
men and women who are then able to make 
a living not because of the support of others, 
but by their own efforts which have con- 
tributed to their rehabilitation, and to or- 


the unions to bring men and women 
make it easy for them to be hired. 
This is the kind of work which comes 
not from the top down, but from the inside 
hiring today at the White 
man who is handicapped to 
at the White House, 
and I am hopeful that people all across the 
country in the next year will make a special 
effort to bring into their lives in one way or 
another, by assisting, by hiring, by working 
with men and women who are handicapped, 


effort. We are making a particu- 
lar effort in the National Government this 
year to bring up to date and really move 
ahead in the whole treatment of those who 
are mentally retarded and mentally disabled, 
as well as our efforts among those who are 
physically disabled. 

As I said before, I see no reason why this 
very rich country of ours should have 3 out 
of 100 of our children mentally retarded, 
mentally disabled, while Sweden, which is 
not any more prosperous than we are, but 
is more concerned, perhaps, than we have 
been, has only 1 out of 100. 

So this effort which we are all making in 
the Government, in the cities, in the States, 
in the employers, in the unions, this great 
cooperative effort to make a part of our 
community, a part of our country, a part 
of our lives for those who have been less 
fortunate, is deserving of the best you have. 

T want to congratulate all of you who are 


one project and give their time 
to it, whether it is helping those who are 
or physically retarded, whether it 
boys and girls who are in 
the law, whether it is enter- 
students, whether it is hold- 
t a hand to one group or another. 
be done much better by our citi- 
by the National Government. 
to express my commendation to 
p of our society here today who are 
doing something about it and who deserve 
the appreciation not of the country, because 
they deserve that, but I think that most 
of all they get the satisfaction themselves 
of recognizing that the obligations of citizen- 
ship, pride in their country, makes them 
want to look out beyond their own lives. 
S9 I am delighted to be here today. I 
congratulate you all. We pay a special 
tribute to David Hall. I can imagine noth- 
ing more worth while than doing what he 
is doing. I have some personal knowledge 
of what has happened to people in auto- 
mobile accidents. If they would have some 
recognition of how long is the difficulty, 
the time they saved, they would realize, 
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are a lot of acts of courage which are done 
in the flash of the moment, but the most 
commendable and admirable acts of courage 
are those which go on day in, day out, month 
in, month out, year in and year out. He 
Bas shown it, many of you have shown it, 
the general has shown it, and I am glad 
to be among those who live it. 

very 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS By JOHN W. Macy, JR, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE U.S, Civie SERVICE COM- 
MISSION, AT THE ANNUAL NATIONAL MEET- 
ING OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED IN THE 
DEPARTMENTAL AUDITORIUM, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., ON THURSDAY, May 9, 1963 
Mr. Freeman, General Maas, distinguished 

guests, ladies and gentlemen, addressing this 

audience of concerned and dedicated Ameri- 
cans, I experience mixed emotions. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to ad- 
dress you, profoundly respectful of the pur- 
pose which brings us together, and I have 
great admiration for you who have con- 
tributed so much in behalf of the handi- 
capped citizens in our society. 

Any person who addresses this conference 
must surely realize that he is treading a fine 
hairline between the role of knight and 
the role of knave—the knight who might 
have one good new idea that would stimu- 
late progress, the knave who would waste 
the time of big-league professionals with ex- 
pertise in the fleld of placing handicapped 
citizens in gainful occupations. 

As Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, I am assuming that you want me 
to talk about what the Federal Government 
is doing to place qualified handicapped citi- 
zens in jobs where they can help themselves 
while helping their Nation. 

I plan to describe what we have done, what 
we are doing, and what we hope to do to 
make our program more successful. If I dis- 
cuss a procedure or a technique which you 
consider worthy of emulation, I will have 
served a good purpose and I will feel rea- 
sonably qualified to join the ranks of the 
knights. 

First, let me establish my credentials: 

The Federal Government is the Nation’s 
largest employer. Its work force numbers 
2% million civilian employees—more than 
the combined payroll of the 12 largest cor- 
porations in America. 

President Kennedy has clearly expressed 
the will of the American people that handi- 
capped citizens should be given every con- 
sideration for employment. 

The Congress—80 years ago—decreed that 
competition for Federal employment was to 
be open to all citizens, and—15 years ago— 
specifically prohibited discrimination on the 
basis of physical handicap. 

Perhaps most important, my position as 
Civil Service Chairman gives me primary 
responsibility for leadership in the Govern- 
ment’s quest for quality manpower. 

Any citizen who reads his daily newspaper 
must realize that in the face of the enor- 
mous demands which are made on Govern- 
ment today—in national defense, in inter- 
national relations, in services to the people, 
and in scientific research—every position 
in Government must be staffed by the per- 
son best qualified. The need for quality 
manpower is so great that we dare not permit 
any nonmerit considerations to influence 
our judgment in selecting the individual 
who is clearly the best qualified under com- 
petitive standards. 

We offer employment to the handicapped 
applicant when we establish the fact that 
he is best qualified. In short, we place a 
premium on quality, wherever it may be 
found. 

To some of you, our program for employ- 
ment of the handicapped might appear cold, 
heartless, objective, and without compas- 
sion. I can assure you that our program 
is not cold, heartless, or without compas- 
sion. As I outline what we have done, I 
believe this will become clear. Our program 
is objective, it is practical, and it is fair 
to all candidates for Federal employment. 
It is predicated on the national interest. 

Big employer that we are, sincere as we 
might be, and regardless of the action we 
might take to make the Federal service a 
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showcase of progress in the gainful employ- 
ment of the handicapped, we in Government 
are mindful that as an employer we are but 
one employer. We know well that ultimate 
success in employment of the handicapped 
is a national concern which cries out for 
the attention and action of all employers 
and all citizens. 

For this reason, I hasten to compliment 
all private employers who have adopted en- 
lightened and progressive policies with re- 
gard to employment of the handicapped 
and all members of the President’s Com- 
mittee, the Governors’ committees, the 
mayors’ committees, and all private citizens 
who have worked separately and in concert 
to achieve the p which has been 
made—particularly in the past 16 to 20 years. 

We have observed, with great admiration, 
the programs being practiced in such firms 
as Sears Roebuck, Caterpillar Tractor, Ace 
Electronics, Bendix Aviation, Fuller, Hughes 
Aircraft, and others far too numerous to 
mention here. 

By the same token, we have drawn upon 
the experience, the guidance, the enthu- 
siasm, and the knowledge of various com- 
mittee members; especially in educating 
Federal supervisors who actually appoint 
handicapped citizens, and in informing 
citizens during National Employment of 
Physically Handicapped Week and through- 
out the year of what we are doing. 

While striving for continued progress, we 
are very proud of our present program 
which came into being through a process 
of evolution. 

I believe that by taking time to enumerate 
some of the growing pains we have suffered 
and overcome, I might help those of you 
who may be newer at the game to avoid some 
frustrations. 

Federal employers learned during World 
War II that it was a good business practice 
to employ the physically handicapped. I 
might say, parenthetically, that 20 years later 
we are still trying to change employer view- 
points with regard to employing the mental- 
ly restored, but for now we will hold that 
subject in abeyance. 

From our wartime observance of “Henry 
the Handicapped” working on the same pro- 
duction line with “Rosie the Riveter,” and 
whoever else could be found, to speed the 
war effort—and watching “Henry” do a full 
day’s work—we came to realize that our 
previous requirement for a hale and hearty 
physical specimen in every Federal job was 
somewhat ridiculous. 

Henry and his 165,000 contemporaries of 
World War II produced as much, and some- 
times more than their nonhandicapped coun- 
terparts. They rarely missed muster when 
the whistle called their shift to work. They 
didn’t quit as readily. And they seemed 
to thrive on hard work. A learned psychia- 
trist would have diagnosed this hard work 
as therapy, but employers saw it as a 
bonanza. 

We concluded that a handicapped em- 
ployee, properly placed, was not handicapped 
at all. 

Somewhat selfishly, but nevertheless in the 
public interest, we decided that this reser- 
voir of talent found in the ranks of the 
handicapped was too good a thing to pass 
up when the war ended, so our doctors began 
a gigantic survey of Federal jobs to see 
which ones could be filled by persons having 
specific impairments. I am happy to report 
that as of this date, 15,000 Federal jobs 
have been so surveyed. 

Our doctors, in the beginning as now, 
often used the philosophy employed in cer- 
tain industries. When a supervisor told 
them that a man had to stand at a certain 
workbench, they countered with the ques- 
tion: Why can’t the workbench be lowered 
to wheelchair level? Very often it could 
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be, and was, lowered after the supervisor 
confessed, “I never looked at it that way.” 

As the tide of victory turned our way, and 
as numerous disabled veterans began leav- 
ing hospitals and rehabilitation centers, the 
Congress decreed in 1944 that any disabled 
veteran otherwise qualified for Federal em- 
ployment was entitled to have 10 points 
added to his test score and thus be given 
preference in Federal employment. Under 
this law, we made still greater effort to 
match the disabled man with a job he could 
perform. 

From 1944 to 1957 we chipped away at the 
problem of changing employer viewpoints 
toward hiring a handicapped applicant. 
Prejudices are not shed overnight. When 
prejudice is a factor, there is often a time- 
lag between issuance of a policy and opera- 
tion of a program. 

Carefully, we reviewed all standing regu- 
lations covering the physical standards for 
Federal jobs, and we weeded out those rules 
which were obsolete. 

We devised special tests which could be 
administered to blind applicants, to give 
them equal opportunity to compete for jobs 
they could perform as well as a person with 
sight. 

We studied various diseases and illnesses, 
and published a number of fact“ leafiets 
for Federal employers, outlining the logic 
of employing persons who had suffered 
several types of afflictions. 

All along, however, our program was per- 
missive rather than mandatory. 

We used “soft sell” techniques and, in 
effect, told Federal agencies what they could 
do, as opposed to what they should do. 

The appointing officer who had no en- 
thusiasm for hiring the handicapped could 
salve his conscience by saying, There's 
nothing in the book that says I have to hire 
the handicapped.” 

While our approach has become more 
forceful, to this day we studiously avoid 
the technique of approaching the appointing 
officer with the attitude, “It’s later than you 
think,” or “This man could be you.” 

By 1957 we had become convinced that 
our program simply had not moved into 

gear. That was the year somebody 
conceived the idea of a coordinator program. 
This became our breakthrough, and it is 
now the backbone of our program. 

For any of you who have not heard about 
the coordinator plan, here’s the way it 
works: 

The manager of a Federal installation 
assigns—as an extra duty to a regular em- 
ployee—the task of operating as a middle- 
man between the handicapped citizen look- 
ing for work and the job which is open. 
Ideally, the coordinator is high enough on 
the organizational ladder to make his pres- 
ence known, but not so high that he cannot 
tear himself away from his desk. 

The coordinator arms himself with facts 
on which of the jobs at his establishment can 
be filled by a handicapped person, He arms 
himself with facts he can use to dispel prej- 
udice. When the opportunity presents it- 
self, he talks up the merits of hiring the 
handicapped to any supervisor who will 
listen. 

In setting up the supervisor for a future 
commitment, the coordinator uses logic, not 
compassion; he invokes the element of prog- 
ress, not pity. 

He convinces any doubting-Thomas ap- 
pointing officer that the handicapped appli- 
cant is entitled to receive full consideration 
lest the installation pass up a good oppor- 
tunity. 

So, when the installation gets a vacancy 
and asks for a list of eligibles who have been 
examined and certified as fit, and the list 
arrives, the coordinator screens the list to 
see if it contains the names of any handi- 
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capped candidates. If it does, he intercedes 
as necessary for the handicapped person. 

Should the supervisor decide that the 
handicapped person whose name appears on 
the list is clearly not the person best quali- 
fied for the job, he is free to hire the one who 
is best qualified. In this case the coordi- 
nator does not twist the supervisor’s arm to 
get favored treatment for the handicapped 
applicant, for that would amount to dis- 
crimination in favor of the handicapped. 

A good coordinator—and we have many— 
does not rest his case, however. Knowing 
that the handicapped man, though passed 
over, has qualified under tough civil service 
standards and would therefore be an asset 
to some employer, the coordinator exhausts 
all possibilities to place the man in a nearby 
job—in another Federal installation, in an 
industrial job, in local government, or where- 
ever there might be an opening. Because the 
coordinator works with his counterparts in 
Government, industry, and institutions, he 
often knows about job vacancies. 

The beauty of our coordinator program— 
and obviously the reason for its marked suc- 
cess in the past 6 years—is that it provides 
hope at the community level to the handi- 
capped citizen looking for a job. To him, 
the coordinator is somebody who is inter- 
ested, not a policy statement from 
Washington. 

Examine with me a brief statistical analysis 
of what the coordinators have done for our 
program: 

In 1957, the first year we had coordinators, 
only 6 of every 1,000 persons hired by Govern- 
ment were handicapped. By 1961, 2,500 co- 
ordinators had been appointed, and 35,000 
postmasters had been designated coordina- 
tors. That year, the proportion of handi- 
capped persons hired rose to 15 per 1,000. 
Last year, with 3,500 coordinators appointed, 
the handicapped accounted for more than 
19 of every 1,000 appointed. 

Thus, in 5 years, we more than tripled the 
percentage of handicapped persons hired. 
We should accelerate our efforts to such an 
extent that 50 of every 1,000 persons hired 
are handicapped citizens who meet our 
standards. 

It is impossible to determine the total 
number of handicapped persons in the 214- 
million-man Federal work force; partly owing 
to our re partly because of our 
tough definition of the word “handicapped,” 
and partly because the record often fails to 
show the person who has become handi- 
capped after employment. 

Our next significant milestone, after intro- 
ducing the coordinator program in 1957, was 
to focus attention on the desirability of re- 
taining Federal employees who might other- 
wise retire on disability. 

You might or might not know that our 
disability retirement system has, in a sense, 
an oddity in that an employee retires if dis- 
abled for the job he holds rather than for 
all jobs in the Federal service. 

So, at the direction of the President, we 
asked all Federal managers and all coordi- 
nators in 1961 to interview each employee 
who came up for disability retirement; to 
offer him if possible a less strenuous job he 
could still perform, and thus retain his val- 
uable experience in Government. 

We have not succeeded completely in this 
venture, but we have retained enough per- 
sons in new jobs to give us hope for further 
progress. Every employee we retain means 
one less person we have to recruit and train. 
Just as Government gains, the employee 
gains, for he continues to lead a productive 
life as opposed to a protected life. 

Also in 1961, we tackled in earnest the mat- 
ter of employing the skilled person who has 
been restored to health after suffering mental 
illness. 

We are telling all coordinators at regional 
meetings, and, I might say, all managers at 
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every official and unofficial opportunity, that 
mental illmess, like physical illness, is some- 
thing which can be treated and often cured. 

We have just published a pamphlet en- 
titled “Employment of the Mentally Restored 
in Federal Service” which tells applicants 
what the Government’s policy is, and which 
is also informative to Federal appointing of- 
ficers, This pamphlet has been distributed 
to all coordinators. 

We are urging Federal agencies to give 
particular attention to retaining employees 
who suffer mental or nervous problems while 
employed. We are advocating generous use 
of sick leave and leave without pay for such 
employees who are undergoing treatment. 

Early last year we authorized Federal 
agencies to employ handicapped persons— 
including those who were mentally restored— 
on a 700-hour temporary trial basis, without 
requiring them to have previous civil service 
experience or eligibility on a register, pro- 
vided they met prescribed standards for the 
position. Employees hired under this au- 
thority may be paid up to $5,540 a year. 

This way, the element of risk envisioned 
by many appointing officers can be overcome, 
If the employee fails to make the grade, he 
can be released without fanfare or humilia- 
tion after completing his trial period. Con- 
versely, if he does measure up, he can be re- 
tained under a more permanent type of 
appointment. 

Last fall, Congress enacted Public Law 87— 
614 which authorized Federal agencies to 
hire, at no cost to the Government, readers 
for blind employees. This law removed some 
obstacles that had previously restricted em- 
ployment opportunities for the blind. 

Another innovation in our program has 
been job engineering, or—more appropri- 
ately—job swapping, between employees to 
place the handicapped worker in a job more 
suited to his abilities. 

In one such a case, a postmaster reported 
than one of his clerks, growing older, found 
that he was having trouble remembering the 
sorting scheme. The employee grew alarmed 
because his speed was falling off. Soon he 
reported symptoms of a heart condition. 
The put the clerk in a letter car- 
rier’s job and put the carrier in the clerk’s 
former job. The ex-clerk’s symptoms of 
heart trouble disappeared and he turned out 
to be an excellent—and a very happy—letter 


carrier. 

Publicity has been such an important as- 
pect of our program that I feel compelled to 
elaborate briefly on the role it has played. 

We have used every publicity means at 
our disposal to communicate our aims, our 
procedures, our rules, and our progress to 
our internal public as well as the general 
public. 

In communicating with our own “family,” 
we have used the speech, the person-to-per- 
son confrontation, the employee publication, 
the bulletin board, the major exhibit, the 
official letter, the leaflet, the pamphlet and 
brochure, and the roundtable discussion. 

For reaching the general public we have 
serviced the newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television outlets with factual and fea- 
ture material. We have held open houses, 
and provided convention exhibits, speakers, 
facts for essay contests, and descriptive lit- 
erature. 

Our doors have been open to societies 
and organizations who champion a particular 
segment of the handicapped public, and we 
have answered questions and criticism with 
honesty and candor. 

Before telling you our plans for the future, 
I think it would be proper to pause and take 
stock. Let me ask rhetorically, has our effort 
been rewarded? If so, to what extent? 

We must honestly admit that we have not 
made all the progress we might have made. 
There is still a big job to be done. But for 
evidence that we have indeed made some 
progress, we can look at the record. 
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In the U.S. Air Force—a vigorous, dynamic, 
forward-moving organization—1 of every 12 
civilian employees is handicapped. Some 
have been in vital defense jobs so long that 
their initial handicaps are now being ag- 
gravated by problems of geriatrics. 

We have just completed a statistical study 
of handicapped persons employed by Gov- 
ernment in the last 3 months of 1962. We 
compared the results of our hires with a 
survey of the numbers of handicapped work- 
ers actually on the job in the critical man- 
power-shortage year of 1944. We compared 
the 2,640 we hired in the 3-month period 
with 2,352 jobs surveyed in 1944, and found 
we had employed a slightly lower percentage 
“ persons having a deformity, amputation, 

; a higher percentage with 
et defects; half again as many with hear- 
ing defects; slightly fewer with heart disease; 
and nearly twice as many with arrested 
tuberculosis. Our survey covered three 
categories of handicaps which in 1944 would 
have been considered bars to employment; 
controlled diabetics, epilepsy, and persons 
with a history of emotional or behavioral 
problems. In 3 months, we hired 570 such 
persons, This is a testimony to advances 
in medicine, but perhaps equally important, 
it is a breakthrough in our adoption of more 
enlightened attitudes with regard to em- 
ployment. 

In all of Government, I do not know of a 
single department or agency which does not 
have at least some handicapped employees 
in important jobs. 

Looking at the wide spectrum of occupa- 
tions found in Government, we find handi- 
capped employees in space science, weapons 
design, medical and agricultural research, 
law enforcement, mail delivery, forest pres- 
ervation, and in any other occupation which 
comes to mind. 

Another evidence of our progress is con- 
tained in a single sentence filed in a man- 
ager’s report on what his activity had done 
during National Employment of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped Week last year. He said: 
“We had a successful National Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped Week, but we 
didn’t do anything we don't do every week 
in the year.” 

Now I will give you a preview of our plans 
for the future: 

We will continue to support and strengthen 
the coordinator program, which has demon- 
strated its worth. 

We contemplate s pilot program—which 
can be done under existing law—to make 
way for greater progress in employment of 
the mentally restored. You know of the 
remarkable progress which has been made 
in the treatment of mental illness, and the 
value of employment as therapy for those 
who are completing such treatment. 

With this in mind, our plan envisions tak- 
ing mental patients at St. Elizabeths Hospi- 
tal, on qualified medical assurance that they 
are ready for employment, and hiring some 
of these patients to work in our own medi- 
cal division, under close supervision of our 
medical doctors. If the program works out 
as we think it will, we will approve the pro- 
cedure for use in other agencies of Govern- 
ment. 

We intend to promote more extensive em- 
ployment of deaf persons in jobs where the 
noise level is extremely high. Industry has 
shown us that in certain types of jobs, deaf- 
ness is more of an asset than a liability. 

Another point we are watching with great 
interest is, at this moment, something s0 
new to Government that we have no prece- 
dent with which to compare it. I refer toa 
paragraph contained in the recently signed 
labor-management agreement between postal 
unions and the Post Office Department. I 
quote the passage: 

“This recognizes the joint rompon- 
sibility of the Department and the 
tions with exclusive recognition rights to ald 
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and assist-deserving employees who through 
illness or injury are unable to perform their 
regularly assigned duties and spells out pro- 
visions and conditions for r t to 
temporary or permanent light duty or —— 
assignments. It fixes the responsibility on 
each postmaster to implement the provi- 
sions of the agreement with his office. 

We have every reason to believe this pro- 
vision, and similar agreements between other 
Federal employee organizations and other 
employers, will have a positive impact on 
the program. 

With this, Mr. Chairman, I rest the Gov- 
ernment's case. We have overcome many 
growing pains to arrive at our present pla- 
teau, but we are ready to assume whatever 
new pains we have to endure as we strive 
for further progress. 

I wish each of you a fruitful, productive, 
and stimulating convention, and when you 
retugn to your own environment, I wish you 
Godspeed in serving the needs of the handi- 
capped in our Nation. 


BOOKKEEPING, AUDIT, AND AC- 
COUNTING METHODS OF STATES 
IN CONNECTION WITH STATE AND 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAMS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, before the House Public Works 
Committee and its subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of the Honorable 
JOHN BLATNIK, of Minnesota, who is doing 
such a fine, outstanding public service 
in connection with the proper adminis- 
tration and utilization of our highway 
funds, there occurred a colloquy between 
members of the committee and one of 
the top accounting and auditing officials 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The tenor of Congressman BLATNIK’S 
inquiry was directed toward the appalling 
status of the accounting and controls 
systems of some few States with relation 
to the bookkeeping, audit, and account- 
ing methods utilized by those few States 
in allocating vast sums of money for the 
State and Federal highway programs in 
those States. This top accountant of 
the Bureau of Public Roads pointed out 
that in some States these accounting, 
control, and audit methods were of the 
stone-age variety and quality. However, 
in answer to a direct question by the 
committee as to what State had the best 
control, auditing, and accounting system, 
I am pleased to report, Mr. President, 
that my own State, the State of Wash- 
ington, was named as the best. 

This directly reflects great credit to 
the Governor and highway officials of 
my own State, but I think I should take 
this opportunity in all honesty to report 
to you, to the Senate, and to the public 
generally that this did not come about 
by virtue of some accountant’s adopting 
a proper control system. This enviable 
result comes about because for the last 
10 years and prior to and in anticipation 
of this accelerated Federal road program, 
the responsibility for such controls, the 
proper operation of the highway depart- 
ment, and the utilization of funds was a 
major project of the legislature in my 
State, under the direction and control of 
my most able colleague, who is now the 
Representative of the Third District of 
Washington, Mrs. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN. 
During her entire service in the Wash- 
ington State Legislature, prior to her 
election to Congress, and more particu- 
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larly during the last 10 or 12 years of her 
service as chairman of the committee 
on highways in the house of represent- 
atives, as chairman of the joint house 
and senate interim committee on high- 
ways, and as chairman of a panel of leg- 
islators created by the Council of State 
Governments, called the Western Inter- 
state Highway Policy Committee, she 
worked diligently and successfully in 
creating in Washington an outstanding 
system of administration of State high- 
way problems. At the time of the insti- 
tution of this program by Mrs. Hansen, 
we had the same sorry, inept, and po- 
litically directed highway department as 
existed in many other parts of the coun- 
try. Through changing political admin- 
istrations, through pork-barrel distribu- 
tion of highway funds, and many other 
loose and lax practices built into the 
State government highway administra- 
tion, during one period of time we had 
8 highway directors in 10 years. 

An orderly program of correction of 
this loose and lax procedure was insti- 
tuted under the direction of JULIA BUTLER 
Hansen; and with the complete support 
and approval of a highway advisory 
group in my State, a bipartisan, capable 
board of directors was placed in charge 
of highway administration with full au- 
thority to employ and utilize competent 
personnel on a nonpolitical basis. This 
commission has employed an outstand- 
ing highway director, Mr. William A. 
Bugge, who has been honored in the high- 
way field by election to the high post of 
chairman of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, and, more re- 
cently, as chairman of the National 
Highway Research Board. 

Since the creation of this proper and 
well-designed highway administration, 
these controls and audit systems have 
developed, Highway funds in my State 
are under the constant supervision of 
this highway commission, a bipartisan 
joint house-senate interim committee 
which operates during and between ses- 
sions of the legislature, and a most com- 
petent highway user group that partici- 
pates in the planning, utilization, and 
distribution of highway funds and pro- 
vides proper research money for the con- 
stant supervision and utilization neces- 
sary. In addition to the compliment my 
State has received in relation to audit, 
and controls, I am proud to report that 
our State stands in the first group of 
States with relation to the completion 
of its Federal and State highway pro- 
gram. 


EFFECTS OF INTEGRATION BY 
DECREE CITED IN SAVANNAH 
FEDERAL COURT RULING 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in a 
case tried at Savannah, Ga., U.S. District 
Court Judge Frank M. Scarlett has held 
that integration of the public schools can 
be injurious to both white and Negro 
students. 

In rendering his decision, Judge Scar- 
lett concluded that white and Negro 
schoolchildren have equivalent rights 
before his court, and they are equally en- 
titled to consideration in determining 
their constitutional rights. He further 
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held that a “reasonable classification 
within the meaning of the equal protec- 
tion clause of the Constitution would be 
one which secures the maximum result 
in the educational process for all stu- 
dents and the minimum injury to any.” 

I call this court ruling to the attention 
of Members of the Senate, and ask 
unanimous consent that this ruling be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the ruling 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[In the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
District of Georgia, Savannah Division— 
Civil Action No. 1316] 

RALPH STELL, A MINOR By L. S. STELL, JR., His 
FATHER AND NEXT FRIEND, ET AL., PLAIN- 
TIFFS, V. SAVANNAH-CHATHAM COUNTY 
Boarp OF EDUCATION, ET AL., DEFENDANTS, 
AND LAWRENCE ROBERTS AND DANIEL ROB- 
ERTS, MINORS, BY ADRIENNE M. ROBERTS, 
THEIR MOTHER AND NEXT FRIEND, ET AL. 
INTERVENORS 

PRELIMINARY FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


This is a school desegregation case in 
which plaintiffs ask a mandatory injunction 
requiring total integration of the schools 
administered by the defendants. Interve- 
nors were made parties by the court to be 
heard on the predicted injuries to white and 
Negro pupils if the relief demanded in the 
complaint were to be granted. 

The plaintiffs alleged injury to themselves 
and others of their class from the existing 
separation of white and Negro schools in 
Sanannah-Chatham County but did not offer 
proof in support of this allegation, con- 
tending rather that this court must conclu- 
sively presume such injury as a matter of 
law from the findings of fact made by the 
Supreme Court on the four factual situa- 
tions brought before it in Brown v. Board of 
Education, 347 U.S. 483, 74 S. Ct. 686, 98 
L. Ed. 873. 

Intervenors denied that the existing school 
assignment system caused injury to either 
white or Negro pupils but that serious injury 
would be suffered by students of both races 
if the relief sought by plaintiffs were to be 
granted. Intervenors submitted on these 
points the expert testimony of sociologists, 
phychologists, educators, and anatomists, 
each of whom was conceded by plaintiffs to 
be an authority in his field. The opinions 
expressed by these witnesses were further 
supported in the record by publications and 
studies either marked in evidence or read 
into the record. Plaintiffs offered no wit- 
nesses or authorities in rebuttal, maintaining 
that whether any educational or psychologi- 
cal injury would result to the students of 
either race from compulsory integration was 
irrelevant. 

The defendant school board took no posi- 
tion during the hearing as between plaintiffs 
and intervenors except as stated by its coun- 
sel in open court on May 13 at the conclusion 
of the case. 

Plaintiffs requested early trial in order 
that any relief may be made availabie by 
the fall school term and the court accord- 
ingly specially calendared and tried the is- 
sues on May 9, 10, and 13. 

In response to plaintiffs’ further request 
for an early ruling herein the following find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law under 
rule 52 of the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure are made on a preliminary basis. The 
court will issue its formal opinion and final 
findings within the next 30 days. 

The parties 

1. The minor plaintiffs are Negro students 
in the primary or secondary public schools 
of Savannah-Chatham County. The minor 
intervenors are white students in the primary 
or secondary white schools of Savannah- 
Chatham County. The defendant board of 
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education and the individual defendants are 
in control of and administer the primary and 
secondary public schools in Savannah-Chat- 
ham County and have the necessary author- 
ity to place in effect any orders of this court 
with respect thereto. 


The schools 


2. The primary and secondary public 
schools of Savannah-Chatham County are 
divided into schools for white pupils and 
schools for Negro pupils and admission 
thereto is limited to applicants of the re- 
spective races. The evidence does not show 
any application of any Negro to schools op- 
erated for whites. 

8. The teaching and administrative staffs 
of the white and Negro schools are white and 
Negro, respectively, up to and including the 
direct assistants to the superintendent of 
schools. Principals of both Negro and white 
schools are part of the superintendent’s 
staff and participate in the adaptation of 
their particular schools to pupil requirements 
and the educational effectiveness of the sev- 
eral parts of the school system. The schools 
are equal in all respects except as to a slight 
advantage in favor of the Negro teaching staff 
in terms of graduate training and salaries. 
The same total curriculum is made available 
to all schools. Responsiveness to the apti- 
tudes and needs of the pupils in each is 
secured by arranging a choice of elective 
subjects to be selected by the school on the 
basis of student request and guidance 
counseling. 

Student test grouping 

4. All pupils in three significant grades 
of the Savannah-Chatham County school 
system have been tested annually since 1954 
for psychometric intelligence and correla- 
tive academic achievement through a bat- 
tery of nationally accepted tests adminis- 
tered by local personnel, supervised and 
processed by the University of Georgia. This 
program was initiated prior to May 1954 
at the request of the Superintendent of 
Schools for Savannah-Chatham County as 
part of a comprehensive study of mental 
growth and school achievement for pupil 
placement and course selection and content 
recommendations. The result of this test- 
ing program has been considered by the 
Savannah-Chatham County Board of Edu- 
cation in arranging school curricula respon- 
sive to the abilities and charac- 
teristics of the two student groups. 

5. The psychometric test results have con- 
clusively demonstrated that the differences 
between white and Negro students in learn-- 
ing capabilities and school performance vary 
in increasing degree from the preschool 
period through the completion of high 
school. The differences between white and 
Negro students were consistent on all types 
of tests and increased with chronological age 
at a predictable and constant rate. The 
Negro overlap of the median white scores 
dropped from approximately 15 percent in 
the lowest grades to 2 percent in the highest 
and indicated that the Negro group reached 
an educational plateau approximately four 
years before the white group. When a spe- 
cial control group was selected for identity 
of age and intelligence quotient in the lower 
grades, the Negro students lagged by two 
to four years when the entire group reached 
the 12th grade. 

6. The tests covered general intelligence, 
reading and arithmetic achievement, and 
mental maturity. On the last, the white 
average was 20 points above the Negro av- 
erage. The achievement tests showed ma- 
jor ability pattern differences. On reading 
comprehension and arithmetic fundamentals 
there was virtually no overlap between the 
two groups. 

Basis of test variations 

7. These differences in test results in Sa- 

vannah-Chatham County are not the result 
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of the educational system or of the social 
or economic differences in status or in en- 
vironment of the students. These test re- 
sults agree on a point for point basis with 
substantially identical results obtained from 
similar tests made in other areas of this 
country and abroad and in both segregated 
and integrated situations. Additionally, 
quantitative and qualitative distinctions in 
the Savannah-Chatham and other test re- 
sults have shown the same variation in 
learning rates between the two ethnic groups 
even after the socio-economic factors of the 
test students had been equated. 

8. All the evidence before the court was 
to the effect that the differences in test re- 
sults between the white and Negro students 
is attributable in large part to hereditary 
factors, predictably resulting from a differ- 
ence in the physiological and psychological 
characteristics of the two races. The evi- 
dence establishes and the court so finds 
that of the 20-point difference in maturity 
test results between Negro and white stu- 
dents in Savannah-Chatham County a neg- 
ligible portion can be attributable to 
environmental factors. Furthermore no evi- 
dence whatsoever was offered to this court 
to show that racial integration of the schools 
could reduce these differences. Substantial- 
ly all the difference between these two 
groups of children is inherent in the in- 
dividuals and must be dealt with by the 
defendants as an unchangeable factor in 
programing the schools for the best edu- 
cational results. 

Group integration 

9. The students in Savannah-Chatham 
County schools are 60 percent white, 40 per- 
cent Negro. A school class mixed on this 
basis would have a median progress rate 12 
points below that of the former white class, 
and 8 points above the progress rate of the 
comparable former Negro class. Two-thirds 
of the Negro students would fail in this situ- 
ation, particularly in the upper grades. This 
would place in the same schoolroom Negro 
students 2 to 4 years older in chronological 
age than the white students. White stu- 
dents in such a class lose any challege to fur- 
ther academic accomplishment. 

10. Failure to attain the existing white 
standards would create serious psychological 
problems of frustration on the part of the 
Negro child, which would require compensa- 
tion by attention-creating antisocial be- 
havior. In other cities this effect has created 
serious discipline problems for the teachers 
and school administrators. with consequent 
loss of schooltime. In New York 37 percent 
of Negro truants questioned im a study 
stated that they had run away from home 
because of failure to keep up in school. 

11, The congregation of two substantial 
and identifiable student groups in a single 
classroom, under circumstances of distinct 
group identification and varying abilities 
would lead to conflict impairing the educa- 
tional process. It is essential for an indi- 
vidual to identify himself with a reference 
group for healthy personality development. 
Physical and psychological differences are the 
common basis of group identification, indeed 
they compel such self-identification. To in- 
crease this divisive tendency, it has been 
established without contradiction, that selec- 
tive association is a universal human trait; 
that physically observable racial differences 
form the basis for preferential association 
and that patterns of racial preference are 
formed and firmly established at a preschool 
age. 

12. The effects of intergroup association 
are reasonably predictable on the basis of 
that branch of psychology known as social 
dynamics. In the case of two identifiable 
groups in the same classroom, intergroup 
tensions and conflicts result. These become 
substantial when the groups have a high 
identification index in a situation where the 
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difference between them is as great as that 
existing between white and Negro children in 
the Savannah-Chatham County schools. 

13. In each city referred to in the evidence 
where large-scale integration had taken place 
or had existed continuously, the predicted 
level or even a greater degree of conflict ex- 
isted and substantially impaired the efficacy 
of the entire educational system. 

14. Total group integration as requested by 
plaintiffs would seriously injure both white 
and Negro students in the Savannah- 
Chatham County schools and adversely 
affect the educational standards and accom- 
plishments of the public school system. 


Selective integration 


15. Throughout the trial, counsel for 
plaintiffs emphasized the conceded ability of 
certain superior Negro children to meet the 

norms of the white classes and im- 
plied that at least selective transfers of 
such students to white schools would not 
cause injury similar to the effects of group 
integration. The court finds that such selec- 
tive integration would cause even greater 
psychological harm to the individual Negro 
children involved and to the balance of their 
group. 

16. Negro children so transferred would 
not only lose their right of achievement in 
their own group but would move to a class 
where they would be inescapably conscious 
of social rejection by the dominant group. 
Such children must try to identify them- 
selves with the white children while unable 
to free themselves from continuing identi- 
fication with other Negro children. Addi- 
tionally, the children involved, while able to 
maintain the rate of the white class at first, 
would, according to all of the test results, 
thereafter tend to fall further back in each 
succeeding term. 

17. The effects on the remaining Negro 
children would be even more injurious. The 
loss of the better group members would 
greatly increase any existing sense of in- 
feriority. The competitive drive to educa- 
tional accomplishment for those not trans- 
ferred would be taken away. The court finds 
that selective integration would cause sub- 
stantial and irremovable psychological injury 
both to the individual transferee and to 
other Negro children. 

Segregation Injury 

18. Plaintiffs’ assumption of injury to Ne- 
gro students by the continuance of segre- 
gated schools is not supported by any evi- 
dence in this case. Whatever psychological 
injury may be sustained by a Negro child 
out of his sense of rejection by white chil- 
dren is increased rather than abated by 
forced intermixture, and this increase is in 
direct proportion to the number and extent 
of his contacts with white children. 

19. Each study presented to the court, con- 
firmed by the opinions of the witnesses 
showed that the damaging assumptions of 
inferiority increase whenever the child is 
brought into forced association with white 
children. The principal author of the 
studies relied on by the Supreme Court in 
the Brown case, used students from inte- 
grated schools in Northern States in getting 
the race rejection results which were there 
cited as showing such effects occurring from 
segregation. Moreover, the same author in 
an earlier study came to the conclusion that 
compulsory intermixture rather than racial 
separation in school was the principal source 
of the damaging loss of race identification. 

20. The adverse effects of compulsory con- 
gregation are particularly harmful in the 
early formative school years. Intervenors’ 
witnesses noted that integration at the col- 
legiate level is not only possible but on a 
voluntary basis might be of advantage to 
both white and Negro students. The find- 
ings herein are accordingly limited to chil- 
dren of primary and secondary school ages. 
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It, CONCLUSIONS 


1. The white and Negro schoolchildren 
have equivalent rights before this court, and 
are equally entitled to be considered in de- 
termining the scope and content of con- 
stitutional rights. 

2. A reasonable classification within the 
meaning of the equal protection clause of the 
Constitution would be one which secures the 
maximum result in the educational process 
for all students and the minimum injury to 
any. 
3. The classification of children in the 
Savannah-Chatham County schools by divi- 
sion on the basis of coherent groups having 
distinguishable educability capabilities is 
such a reasonable classification. 

This 13th day of May 1963. 

F. M. SCARLETT, 
U.S. District Judge. 


[In the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
District of Georgia, Savannah Division— 
Civil Action No, 1316] 

RALPH STELL, A MINOR, BY L. S. STELL, In., 
His FATHER AND NEXT FRIEND, ET AL., PLAIN- 
TIFFS V. SAVANNAH-CHATHAM COUNTY BOARD 
or EDUCATION, ET AL., DEFENDANTS, AND 
LAWRENCE ROBERTS AND DANIEL ROBERTS, 
MINORS, BY ADRIENNE M. ROBERTS, THEIR 
MOTHER AND NEXT FRIEND, ET AL., INTER- 
VENORS 

ORDER AND DECREE 

1. The injunction prayed for by the plain- 
tiffs in this case is denied. 

2. Upon good cause shown by plaintiffs or 
intervenors, the court will further direct 
herein that defendants shall conduct the 
next annual test of children in the Savan- 
nah-Chatham County schools under such 
conditions as plaintiffs or intervenors may 
reasonably request in order to insure com- 
plete impartiality of result. 

3. No costs are awarded to any party as 
against the other, 

This 13th day of May 1963. 

F. M. SCARLETT, 
Judge, U.S. District Court, 
Southern District of Georgia. 


LOUISVILLE BANS RACIAL DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN PUBLIC ACCOM- 
MODATIONS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I am 
proud of my hometown of Louisville, 
Ky. On Tuesday night, the Louisville 
Board of Aldermen—an all-Republican 
board—passed by a voice vote an ordi- 
nance prohibiting racial discrimination 
in public business places. The ordinance 
will become effective 120 days after its 
signature. It was signed yesterday by 
Mayor William Cowger, the first Repub- 
lican mayor of Louisville in 24 years. 

This ordinance means that in public 
places there shall be no racial discrim- 
ination. 

Louisville is the first city in Kentucky 
to adopt such an ordinance; and, to my 
knowledge, Louisville is the first city in 
the South to do so. It seems to me this 
is a fine example, in these troubled times, 
of an excellent approach to what seems 
to be an explosive problem in many 
communities in the country. 

A former ordinance was rejected in 
1960 by a former board of aldermen, by 
a vote of 11 to 1. I am glad my party 
has taken the leadership in adopting 
this ordinance; and I hope it will point 
the way for better race relations 
throughout our cities, not only in the 
South, but everywhere. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled ‘Louisville Takes a 
Historic Stride in Race Relations,” 
which was published in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LOUISVILLE TAKES A HISTORIC STRIDE IN RACE 
RELATIONS 


Louisville has taken another historic step 
in race relations. Passage of the ordinance 
forbidding racial discrimination in public 
accommodations announces to the Nation 
that Louisville rejects the spirit of Birming- 
ham and Oxford. All of those who believe 
in this community, and its basic respect for 
human rights, can hold their heads a little 
higher today. ` 

Credit must go, first of all, to the alder- 
men, who had to make the ultimate decision., 
It wasn’t an easy one. They could have 
heeded the counsel of the timid, the fear- 
ful, the blindly stubborn, and the rabble- 
rousers, and tried to evade and postpone 
decision. They refused to take this course, 
and if this board does nothing else it will 
be long remembered for this week of decision. 

A full measure of credit must go, too, to 
the city human relations commission, 
which carefully prepared the way; to Mayor 
William Cowger, who when the chips were 
down put his prestige on the line in backing 
the ordinance; and to County Judge Marlow 
Cook, who supported Mayor Cowger in urg- 
ing their Republican colleagues to do the 
right thing. 

The ordinance addresses itself to services 
of business establishments, forbidding the 
withholding of service in “any place of busi- 
ness offering or holding out to the general 
public services or facilities for the peace, 
comfort, health, welfare, or safety of such 
general public.” This means, for example, 
that petty forms of discrimination such as 
refusing to let Negroes try on wearing ap- 
parel, while according this privilege to other 
customers, must be eliminated. It means, 
further, that bowling alleys serving the pub- 
lic must do just that, and not confine their 
service to a portion of the public according 
to skin color. 

None of the adjustments should be diffi- 
cult. Where they have been made, the 
transition was smooth. The ordinance does 
not take effect until mid-September, but 
there is no reason why business establish- 
ments covered by the ordinance should wait 
until then to conform to the spirit of the 
law. 

Although passage of the ordinance was a 
signal victory over discrimination, let no one 
be lulled into believing that the job is done. 
Discrimination in housing and employment 
poses formidable challenges, and even now 
the human relations commission is moving 
in these areas. 

Moreover, the writ of the public-accom- 
modations ordinance runs only in the city, 
not in its environs. What is needed is a 
State law banning discrimination in services 
provided by establishments licensed to serve 
the general public. This newspaper has 
urged enactment of such a law in the past, 
and we hope the general assembly at its 
regular 1964 session will take this step. 


SPACE FLIGHT BY MAJ. L. GORDON 
COOPER 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
personal courage of Maj. L. Gordon 
Cooper and the unexcelled abilities of 
American scientists have given America 
anl, the free world new hope for the 
uture. 
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After this brave American’s 22 orbits 
of the earth, and the 34 hours of prayers 
by our Nation and the astronaut’s fam- 
ily, there is little that earthbound legis- 
lators can add to what has been said and 
done. 

It should be mentioned, however, that 
this American who circled the earth had 
a companion on his flight. Even in 
choosing the name of his spacecraft— 
Faith 7—1faith in God and faith in coun- 
try—Major Cooper showed his devotion 
to, and has belief in, the Supreme Being 
who controls the destinies of us all. 

His companion on the flight which 
ended so beautifully and so triumphant- 
ly yesterday afternoon was the same 
Presence that has guided thousands of 
Americans in peace and in war. 

For those who are so fearful of Ameri- 
ca’s lastness“ in everything from the 
military to the moral, it is worth not- 
ing also the Astronaut Cooper and the 
scientific community set many records in 
the flight, including the record for pub- 
lic observation. Every step in this space 
shot came under the careful scrutiny of 
the world’s press. Win or lose, the re- 
porter, the photographer, and the broad- 
caster were there, to inform the world. 

Major Cooper has completed the 
world’s longest and most successful con- 
firmed space mission. He has estab- 
lished a record that will live throughout 
history. 

While the felicitations go out, let us not 

forget the thousands of servicemen and 
technicians who manned the outposts 
covering Major Cooper’s flight, the fac- 
tory workers who milled the in- 
finitesimally precise components of the 
space machinery, and the private enter- 
prise system from which came the tax 
dollars to finance the venture. 

Yesterday’s flight by Major Cooper is 
an accomplishment in which all Ameri- 
cans can take pride. 


ARMED FORCES DAY 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, as we 
pay respects tomorrow to the 24% million 
Army, Air Force, and Navy Active and 
Reserve personnel, on duty around the 
world and here at home, it behooves us 
to give profound thought to the role 
these people play in our everyday lives. 

In the 20 years that we have been 
walking an international tightrope— 
many of those years under a nuclear 
umbrella—the massive might of US. 
military men and machines has been the 
unseen guardian of our families, our 
businesses, and our very way of life. 

Nowhere is the great deterrent and 
retaliatory strength of the United States 
more apparent than in my own State, 
Wyoming, where Fort Warren Air Force 
Base at Cheyenne is headquarters for 
many Minuteman missile-base sites in 
the surrounding plains. We have Re- 
serve forces that have seen action in 
both World Wars and Korea, and we 
have an advanced radar installation in 
the mountains of northern Wyoming. 

It is a strange paradox that as the 
Nation voices tribute to its Armed 
Forces there are pseudostatesmen meet- 
ing around the world in strenuous efforts 
to disarm us. From their discussion 
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comes statements predicting on one 
hand a world without war and on the 
other hand a world without people in 
the event of war. Augmenting their 
pronouncements are the advocates of 
the one-world army under U.N. super- 
vision supplanting the national armies 
of the United States and other free world 
powers. Armed Forces Day is a fitting 
time to remember the lessons that are 
ours from three major wars and scores 
of lesser conflicts. We must remember 
always the lessons of strength, prepared- 
ness, and awareness so that when nego- 
tiators fail, our military will not. 

Armies do not start wars, nor would 
an abandonment of military prepared- 
ness avert wars. The failure of political 
negotiation and moral understanding is 
the great “warmonger” of our time. 

Our Military Establishment has 
guarded our security for nearly 200 
years. God willing and politicians un- 
derstanding, it always will. 


MAINTENANCE OF GUANTANAMO 
NAVAL BASE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
as a matter of service to the citizens of 
Ohio whom I represent here in the U.S. 
Senate, I send out regularly a newsletter 
to any Ohioan who desires to receive it. 

In my most recent newsletter, I spe- 
cifically stated the following in referring 
to our naval base at Guantanamo: 


It would be, and is, unthinkable to aban- 
don this base while Castro and communism 
prevail in Cuba. In fact, our Guantanamo 
Naval Base has been reinforced; and in event 
some — Cuban starts trouble. our 
Marines and could take the offen- 
sive and blast Castroism in a matter of hours. 


Nevertheless, notwithstanding that 
plain statement, some lunatic, rightwing- 
fringe Birchites in my State have said 
in newspaper articles that I am propos- 
ing an appeasement trial balloon for the 
the administration and advocating aban- 
donment at this time of the Guantanamo 
Naval Base. That statement is entirely 
untrue. Such action would be unthink- 
able. What I stated is precisely as I shall 
read from my newsletter in its entirety: 

WASHINGTON.—A rumor is going the rounds 


in Washington, particularly at Republican 
national headquarters and among bureau- 


concerning a base—the Guantanamo Naval 
Base—in Cuba under lease from the Cuban 
Government. The “scuttlebut” is that Pres- 
ident Kennedy has made a deal with Castro 
and Khrushchev to abandon the base and 
turn it over to the whiskered one. At the 
turn of the century and for some years fol- 
lowing, our Guantanamo Naval Base was im- 
portant in the defense of the Panama Canal. 
This was a coaling station for our naval ves- 
sels and a base for our Marines. Warships 
then required coaling every hundred miles 
or so and Marines were stationed there to 
be available for trouble spots, particularly 
in Haiti and Ceneral America. Our airpower 
has for more than 20 years provided abso- 
lute protection for Puerto Rico and the Canal 
Zone. Guantanamo as a needed Marine or 
naval base is as obsolete as Fort Bliss near 
El Paso and other Indian frontier posts we 
garrisoned even as late as 1930. Generals 
and admirals find Guantanamo delightful 
for vacations, basking in the sun, drinking 
rum, and for permanent homes following 
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retirement. Nevertheless, it would be, and 
is, unthinkable to abandon this base while 
Castro and communism prevail in Cuba. In 
fact, our Guantanamo Naval Base has been 
reinforced; and in event some trigger-happy 
Cuban starts trouble our Marines and air- 
power could take the offensive and blast 
Castroism in a matter of hours. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I continue to 
read from the newsletter: 

Nevertheless, following the time Castro’s 
whiskers have been singed and communism 
no longer holds sway in Cuba, the writer 
proposes immediate abandonment of Guan- 
tanamo as a naval and air base. We don't 
need it. We have strong air force bases in 
Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone. Then let 
us establish this former base as a campus 
for the University of the Caribbean in com- 
plete cooperation with the Organization of 
American States and have boys and girls 
from all Latin-American Republics and 
needy students from Canada and our coun- 
try sent there for schooling and training— 
this, for the benefit of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the welfare of the free world. This 
is a constructive suggestion. Acting on it 
would be comparatively inexpensive foreign 
assistance. 


Mr. President, that was my statement. 
I state now that it is constructive. Act- 
ing on it would be comparatively inex- 
pensive foreign assistance following the 
time when communism and Castro no 
longer hold sway in Cuba. 

Nevertheless, there are some lunatic 
rightwing fringers in and out of the 
John Birch Society—the frightened and 
frustrated, the bitter and vindictive, the 
twisted zealots, the malicious un-Ameri- 
can cynics—who are always eager and 
ready to distort and to quote out of con- 
text in order to further their own ends. 
Their tactics are the big lie and the 
wanton smear. In this instance they 
took a constructive suggestion for the 
peace of the world and general welfare 
of people throughout the Western 
Hemisphere and by these vile methods 
attempted to make it seem otherwise. 
I stand by my statement and fervently 
hope the day will soon come when the 
disease of communism will be driven 
from Cuba. Then, my suggestion for 
a University of the Caribbean at Guan- 
ne may be given serious considera- 


HOT LINE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
American negotiators, following months 
of setbacks and discouragements, were 
delighted when Khrushchev announced 
he was willing to accept a direct tele- 
communications link, or so-called hot 
line, between the Kremlin and the 
White House. I hope that Khrushchev 
does not back down from that position. 
The line would be designed to prevent an 
accidental outbreak of a nuclear war and 
to enable our President to confer with 
Premier Khrushchev informally and 
privately over the hot line at any time, 
day or night, speedily and effectively. 
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If telecommunications were set up 
right now in the White House and the 
Kremlin, it would be important and help- 
ful, what with troubles in Laos, Viet- 
nam, Berlin, and Cuba. In fact, such a 
telecommunication link might open an 
entire new era of diplomacy. It would 
be another first in the rapidly moving 
space age of change and challenge. A 
historic first was established yesterday 
by that great American hero, Major 
Cooper. Direct communications, per- 
son-to-person, between our President 
and the heads of state of other nations, 
particularly the Soviet Union, should 
help greatly in avoiding one crisis fol- 
lowing another. Probably in this grim 
period of international anarchy, more 
than one telephone is needed to prevent 
accidental war. 

After setting up a hot line, that is, 
direct communication between the 
Kremlin and the White House—and I 
hope that will be established—then per- 
haps pretty soon General de Gaulle will 
be demanding a direct line. Probably at 
that, General de Gaulle would not answer 
even if our President did ring him. 


ABUSES IN THE SOIL BANK 
PROGRAM 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, under date of July 12, 1961, I 
wrote a letter to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral calling his attention to certain al- 
leged abuses in the soil bank program. 
As a result of his investigation he has 
issued a report, which is being released 
to the Congress today. I quote from the 
Comptroller General’s letter to me which 
accompanied this report: 

Our review disclosed that soil bank con- 
tracts covering 36 individual farm units re- 
sulting from the subdivision of two large 
tracts of land in Hidalgo County, Tex., were 
executed under circumstances which ap- 
peared to circumvent the soil bank regula- 
tions of the Department— 


The Comptroller General stated fur- 
ther— 

The cancellations have resulted in the 
elimination of conservation reserve pay- 
ments totaling about $1,066,000 that other- 
wise would have been made for 1961 and 
subsequent years. 

In addition, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has referred these cases to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for any legal action consid- 
ered appropriate. 


I wish to compliment the Comptroller 
General and to thank him for his assist- 
ance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Comptroller General’s let- 
ter dated May 16, 1963, addressed to me 
and summarizing this report, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, followed by 
the two specific examples, cases Nos. 1 
and 2, showing how the abuse had de- 
veloped. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and cases were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, May 16, 1963. 
Hon. Jon J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Witt1ams: Herewith for 
your information is a copy of our report to 
the Congress on instances of questionable 
participation in soil bank programs of the 
Department of Agriculture in Hidalgo Coun- 
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ty, Tex, This matter was the subject of 
your letter to us dated July 12, 1961. 

Our review disclosed that soil bank con- 
tracts covering 36 individual farm units re- 
sulting from the subdivision of two large 
tracts of land in Hidalgo County, Tex., were 
executed under circumstances which ap- 
peared to circumvent the soil bank regula- 
tions of the Department with respect to the 
annual payment limitation of $5,000 per 
producer established for the conservation 
reserve program and, in some instances, the 
payment limitation of $3,000 per producer 
for the 1958 acreage reserve program. These 
contracts called for payments totaling about 
$1.6 million over a 10-year period under the 
conservation reserve program. In addition, 
acreage reserve payments totaling $75,000 
were made for crop year 1958 under agree- 
ments covering 28 of the 36 farm units. 

After we had furnished information on 
these transactions to the Department of 
Agriculture, and after subsequent discus- 
sions with us, the Department instituted 
investigations of these cases. As a result 
of its investigations, the Department can- 
celed the soil bank contracts on the basis 
that the contracts did not conform with the 
soil bank regulations because they were a 
part of a scheme or device to exceed the 
$5,000 conservation reserve annual pay- 
ment limitation to any individual producer. 
The cancellations have resulted in the elim- 
ination of conservation reserve payments 
totaling about $1,066,000 that otherwise 
would have been made for 1961 and subse- 
quent years. In addition, the Department 
of Agriculture has referred these cases to 
the Department of Justice for any legal ac- 
tion considered appropriate. 

In view of the unusual circumstances 
surrounding these transactions and the con- 
tinuing interest of the Congress in agri- 
cultural soil bank programs, we are present- 
ing in the enclosed report the salient facts 
regarding these cases, as disclosed by our 
examination and subsequent investigations 
undertaken by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and a summary of the actions taken 
by the Department after we brought these 
cases to its attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 


Case No. 1 

A tract of land comprising 7,046 acres 
was subdivided into 12 farm units by an in- 
dividual, designated herein as “A,” who sold 
them to certain other individuals. Soil bank 
contracts covering 11 of the 12 farms were 
entered into under the conservation reserve 
program, by the purchasers, calling for pay- 
ments totaling $483,000 over the 10-year term 
of the contracts. Conservation reserve pay- 
ments totaling about $142,000 were made for 
the years 1958-60 pursuant to these con- 
tracts. In addition, acreage reserve pay- 
ments totaling about $21,000 were made for 
crop year 1958 under agreements covering 
eight of the farm units. 

“A” purchased 7,070 acres of land in April 
1948 at a cost of $370,000 or about $52 an 
acre and, after subdividing 7,046 acres of 
this land into 12 farm units, sold them in 
August 1957 for a total consideration of about 
$1,057,000 or about $150 an acre. He con- 
veyed each of the 12 farms at a price of $125 
an acre payable to himself, plus $25 an acre 
payable to an individual, designated herein 
as “B,” who acted as his agent in the sale 
of the land. (“B“ is also one of the princi- 
pals in the transactions described under case 
No. 2, discussed in the section beginning on 
p.14.) The conveyances did not include the 
mineral rights to the properties and were 
subject to a prior lien which the purchasers 
did not assume and agree to pay. Certain 
purchasers agreed to obtain the maximum al- 
lowable benefits under the soil bank pro- 
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grams and to assign to “A” payments re- 
ceived under these programs. None of the 
purchasers made a downpayment. The pur- 
chasers executed deeds of trust whereby 
they agreed to pay “A” total amounts equal 
to $125 an acre, plus interest at 6 percent a 
year. The total amounts were to be paid 
in 20 annual installments commencing on 
September 1, 1958. 

The purchasers executed other deeds of 
trust whereby they agreed to pay to “B” 
amounts equal to $25 an acre on or before 
September 1, 1977; interest at 6 percent a 
year was required to be paid annually. The 
deeds of trust provided that “B” could de- 
clare the unpaid balances on the notes held 
by him immediately due and payable at any 
time after September 1, 1966, unless the pur- 
chaser obtained the best possible available 
commercial loan on the property and applied 
the proceeds of the loan first to the reduc- 
tion of the note payable to “A” and the bal- 
ance of the proceeds, if any, to the reduction 
of the notes payable to “B.” Therefore, al- 
though the payments to “A” were to be 
made in 20 annual installments and the 
payments to “B” were to be made at the 
end of 20 years, the seller was in a position 
to foreclose on the properties unless the pur- 
chasers refinanced the remaining balances 
of the indebtedness after 10 years when pay- 
ments under the soil bank contracts would 
be terminated. 

During 1958, 11 of the 12 tracts of land 
were placed under conservation reserve con- 
tracts with payments totaling about $45,000 
a year The payments due under 10 of these 
contracts for 1958 were assigned directly to 
“A” and the 1958 payment under the remain- 
ing contract was assigned to a bank to be 
applied against a loan taken out by the pur- 
chaser to pay “A” the first installment due on 
the purchase price. Most of the payments 
due under the conservation reserve contracts 
for 1959 and 1960 on these 11 tracts were also 
assigned to A.“ 

In addition, acreage reserve payments 
totaling about $21,000 were made for crop 
year 1958 under agreements on eight of the 
tracts; payments on two of the eight tracts 
were assigned to B.“ 

Three of the 12 farm units were trans- 
ferred to new owners in October 1958 as a re- 
sult of the following actions: 

1. “B” foreclosed his lien on one of the 
farm units because the purchaser had failed 
to assign soil-bank payments to “A.” 

2. “B” foreclosed his lien on a second farm 
unit because the purchaser had disappeared. 

3. The owner of the third farm unit deeded 
his land to another purchaser. 

The annual purchase payments to be made 
by the new owners of the three farms were 
reduced to $5,000 each, the maximum amount 
payable under the conservation reserve pro- 
gram. The reduction of the annual pay- 
ments to $5,000 coincided with the discon- 
tinuance of the acreage reserve program. 

The deeds of trust of the three new owners 
specified that the new owners were to assume 
the indebtedness (to A“) of the original 
owners, plus accrued interest, and, as indi- 
cated, were to make annual payments, cov- 
ering both principal and interest, of $5,000 
each to “A.” None of the three new owners 
was required to make payments to B.“ A 
final installment of the remaining unpaid 
balance of principal and interest on each of 
the three units would be paybale to “A” on 
September 1, 1978. The owners were re- 
quired by the terms of the deeds of trust to 
comply with soil bank and other Govern- 
ment regulations, to qualify for the maxi- 
mum amount allowable under the soil bank 
or other programs, and to assign to “A” all 
payments due or to become due under the 
soil bank or other programs, 

In October 1958 the annual payments on 
two other farms were also reduced to $5,000 


1 Increased in 1959 to about $49,000 a year. 
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under terms and conditions identical to 
those of the three farms previously men- 
tioned. The annual purchase payments on 
the other 7 of the original 12 farms were 
not similarly reduced. 

On three of the five farms for which an- 
nual purchase payments were reduced to 
$5,000 each, the annual interest charge of 6 
percent of the outstanding purchase in- 
debtedness to “A” in October 1958 would 
have exceeded the required annual purchase 
payment of $5,000 throughout the 20-year 
payment period. However, we noted that 
the 1958 conservation reserve payments of 
$4,888, $4,992, and $4,664 were made on the 
three farms in Movember 1958. According 
to the investigation report, two of these 
payments were assigned directly to “A” and 
the remaining payment was assigned to a 
bank to be applied against a loan previously 
made to the purchaser. After applying the 
1958 conservation reserve payments against 
the amounts owed to “A,” and in the absence 
of any unscheduled payments on the pur- 
chase prices, the portion of the $5,000 an- 
nual purchase payment remaining after pay- 
ment of interest would result in a relatively 
small reduction of the principal amount of 
the original indebtedness when the final in- 
stallment would become due at September 
1, 1978. 

On the other two farms for which annual 
purchase payments were reduced to $5,000 
each, the annual interest charge on the in- 
debtedness to “A” established in October 
1958 was less than $5,000. After allowing for 
reduction of the indebtedness in the amount 
of the 1958 conservation reserve payments of 
$2,217 and $3,479, respectively—made in No- 
vember 1958 and assigned directly to “A”— 
and in the absence of any unscheduled pay- 
ments on the purchase prices, the owners of 
record would have reduced their original in- 
debtedness to “A” by 25 percent and 59 per- 
cent, respectively, as of September 1, 1978. 

Annual conservation reserve payments to- 
taling $24,398 were paid to the owners of 
record for 1959 and 1960 on the five farms 
for which annual purchase payments were 
reduced to $5,000 each. 

After reviewing the ASCS investigation re- 
port on this case, the Acting Deputy General 
Counsel, Department of Agriculture, stated 
in a letter dated March 14, 1960, to the 
Deputy Administrator, Production Adjust- 
ment: 

“In view of the unusual circumstances in 
this case—for example, the inflated prices 
charged for the land, the fact that little if 
any equity in the land will be held by the 

at the end of the conservation 
reserve contract period, the unusual adjust- 
ments made in the purchase price in some 
of the tracts * * * it would appear that the 
transactions may have been so arranged that 
upon expiration of the conservation reserve 
contract period, the lands will revert to the 
seller, having the purpose of enabling [A“ 
to obtain the soil bank payments for the life 
of the conservation reserve contracts. If so, 
the arrangements would, in our opinion, 
constitute a scheme or device to evade the 
$5,000 payment limitation under the con- 
servation reserve program (as well as the 
$3,000 payment limitation under the acre- 
age reserve program).” 

Conservation reserve and acreage reserve 
payments on the 11 farms involved in the 
subdivision and sales of the land in case 
No. 1 totaled about $163,000 for the years 
1958 through 1960. Payments made each 
year were as follows: 


Conserva- | Acreage Total 
Year tion reserve payments 
$65, 647 
48, 721 
48, 721 
163, 086 
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The cancellation by the Department of 
Agriculture of the soil bank contracts on 
the 11 farms resulted in the elimination of 
conservation reserve payments totaling 
about $341,000 that would otherwise have 
been made for the remaining terms of the 
contracts. 


Case No. 2 

A 16,057-acre tract of land, purchased in 
December 1954 by a corporation designated 
herein as “C,” was subdivided and sold and 
then further subdivided into 25 smaller 
tracts of land which were sold to various 
individuals. Ultimately, all farm units were 
entered into the conservation reserve pro- 
gram under 10-year contracts, and 20 farms 
were entered into the acreage reserve pro- 
gram. Total annual conservation reserve 
payments through 1960 amounted to about 
$432,000 and total acreage reserve payments 
through 1958 amounted to about $131,000 
($78,000 for 1957 and $53,000 for 1958). 

“C” purchased the land and certain minor 
improvements thereon at a cost of $1,500,000, 
including a downpayment of $50,000. Two 
insurance companies held notes on the corpo- 
ration’s indebtedness. 


INITIAL SUBDIVISION OF LAND TO FOUR MAJOR 
TRANSFEREES 


In January 1956, “C” sold about 3,925 acres 
of the land to an individual, herein desig- 
nated as “D,” for $550,144. The considera- 
tion consisted of a cash downpayment of 
$1,744, a vendor’s lien note to “C” in the 
amount of 622,323, and the assumption by 
“D” of notes totaling $526,077 given by “0” 
to the two insurance companies. “D” was 
required to make annual payments on the 
notes amounting to $29,493, plus interest, 
for each of the first 7 years and $26,304, plus 
interest, for each of the remaining 13 years. 
The two insurance companies did not, how- 
ever, release their original liens against “C” 
on the acreage sold to “D.” 

In February 1956, C“ transferred 12,100 
acres to the partnership of “B” (also a 
principal in case No. 1) and another indi- 
vidual, herein designated as “E”, for the 
stated consideration of $878,779. “B” and 
“E” were the principal stockholders of “C” 
corporation. In payment the partnership 
assumed the outstanding indebtedness of 
“C” to the insurance companies, which, ac- 
cording to the warranty deed, amounted 
to about $933,000 at the time of the transfer. 

In July 1956, the partnership deeded 5,513 
acres at a price of $300,000 to an individual, 
designated herein as “F”, and 2,000 acres at 
a price of $250,000 to an individual, des- 
ignated herein as G“; the purchase prices 
were payable in 20 annual installments ex- 
cept for one note of $25,000 payable by “F” 
in 90 days. As part of the transactions 
“F” assumed $250,000 of the partnership’s 
indebtedness to one of the insurance com- 
panies and “G” assumed $140,000 of the 
indebtedness to the same insurance com- 
pany. In addition, the partnership of “B” 
and “E” assigned the remaining indebted- 
ness of “F” and “G” to the insurance 
companies, 

Following is a summary of the holdings 
resulting from the subdivision of the acre- 
age purchased by “C” corporation. 


Each of these transferees further subdi- 


vided the tracts. The circumstances and 


1This note subsequently was assigned to 
one of the insurance companies as additional 
security on notes issued by “C.” 
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conditions involved in the further subdivi- 
sion of the four tracts of land are summa- 
rized below. 


SUBDIVISION OF LAND ACQUIRED BY D 


In March 1956, “D” conveyed to an indi- 
vidual, herein designated as “H,” a one-half 
interest in his 3,925 acres of land for a con- 
sideration of $10,000. “H” also agreed to pay 
one-half of all outstanding indebtedness on 
the land. 

“D” and “H” then divided the total acre- 
age into 10 tracts and, by deeds dated Febru- 
ary 12, 1957, conveyed single tracts to each 
other and single tracts to 8 other indi- 
viduals. The 8 individuals paid prices 
ranging from $54,750 to $57,300, due in 20 an- 
nual installments, plus interest. The con- 
veyances provided that (1) mineral rights 
were retained by the sellers (“D” and H'“), 
(2) the purchasers were required to partici- 
pate fully in soil bank programs, and (3) 
the conveyances were subject to prior liens 
which the purchasers did not assume. 

In April 1957, “H” executed a quitclaim 
deed to the entire 3,925 acres in favor of 
“D.” In a statement to an ASCS investiga- 
tor, “H” said that “D” had told him that they 
could sell the land to various individuals for 
nothing down, have each individual enter 
into a soil bank contract, have the soil bank 
payments assigned for application against 
the indebtedness due the insurance com- 
panies, and still retain the mineral rights on 
the land. “H” also stated that his attorney 
had advised him that no jury would consider 
the conveyances as being bona fide sales 
when the sellers were retaining the mineral 
rights. “H” decided, therefore, to write off 
and consider as lost his $10,000 investment. 


RECONVEYANCE BY “D” AFTER “H” WITHDREW 
FROM ARRANGEMENT 

After “H” withdrew from the arrangement, 
“D” conveyed to another party for $57,300, 
payable in 20 annual instaliments, the tract 
previously conveyed to “H” and issued new 
deeds to the original purchasers of 6 of the 
tracts. New deeds were not issued on three 
tracts which were previously deeded to “D” 
himself and two of his employees. The 
seven new deeds were dated February 12, 
1957, the date of the original deeds, although 
the new deeds were not filed with the 
Hidalgo County clerk until June 6, 1957. 
Contracts were entered into placing prac- 
tically all the cropland of the 10 tracts here 
involved in the 1957 acreage reserve and 
conservation reserve programs. 

“D” died in August 1958. The following 
month one of the insurance companies de- 
clared in default the vendor’s lien note orig- 
inally given by “D” to “C” and subsequently 
transferred to the insurance company, and 
the entire tract of 3,925 acres was foreclosed. 
In a trustee’s sale that followed, the partner- 
ship of “B” and “E” acquired title to the 
land for consideration of $500 plus assump- 
tion of liability for the notes issued by “C” 
in favor of the insurance companies. 

RECONVEYANCE AFTER DEATH OF “p” 

After the trustee’s sale, all but 1 of the 
conservation reserve contracts on the 10 
farm units were amended in order to place 
additional cropland in the conservation re- 
serve program in 1958 when the acreage re- 
serve program and payments thereunder 
were discontinued. Although title to these 
10 tracts of land had reverted to “B” and 
“E,” the amended conservation reserve con- 
tracts covering these farms were all executed 
in the names of the owners of record on file 
at the ASC county office—the widow of “D” 
and eight of the individuals to whom “D” 
had previously deeded tracts. According to 
the ASOS investigation report, conservation 
reserve payments for 1959 were assigned by 
the owners of record to a particular bank and 
credited against loans made by the bank in 
the names of the owners of record; however, 


the proceeds of these loans were actually 
paid to “B” and “E.” 

Two of the owners of record furnished 
written statements to an ASCS investigator 
stating that the 1959 soil bank payments 
had been made without their knowledge or 
consent. They stated that “D” had deeded 
the tracts to them without their prior knowl- 
edge, that they had signed powers of attor- 
ney authorizing an employee of “D” to act 
in their behalf, and that they had exercised 
mo control over the land at any time. 

After the conservation reserve contracts 
‘were amended, the partnership of “B” and 
“E” deeded, for various purchase prices, 8 
of the 10 farm units to certain individuals, 
only 4 of whom held deeds to their farms at 
the time “B” and “E” a the land at 
the foreclosure sale. “B” and “E” did not 
issue new deeds on two farm units which had 
been originally conveyed by “D” to two em- 
ployees of “B” and “E.” The ASCS investi- 
gation report noted that, for seven of the 
eight farm units deeded by “B” and “E,” the 
annual installments due on the purchase 
price of the land were equal to the annual 
conservation reserve payments for 1959 and 
1960. Details of the conveyances made by 
“B” and “E” of the acreage formerly owned 
by “D” and the related acreage placed in the 
conservation reserve, as disclosed by the 
ASCS investigation report, follow: 
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In December 1959, the Texas Highway De- 
partment acquired for a highway right-of- 
way about 2 acres of one of the tracts 
previously conveyed by “B” and E.“ The at- 
torney for the highway department and the 
representative of the title company who 
made the title search for the State of Texas 
concluded that uncontestable title to the 
land rested with “B” and “E.” According- 
ly, the 2 acres were deeded to the Texas 
Highway Department by “B” and “E” rather 
than by the individual who had apparently 
purchased the land from them. 

Acreage reserve and conservation re- 
serve payments on the 10 tracts comprising 
the 3,925 acres of land totaled $193,250 for 
the years 1957 through 1960. According to 
the ASCS investigation report, the payments 
for 1957 were assigned to a bank and an in- 
surance company and were applied in pay- 
ment of loans made to “D.” The investiga- 
tion report also shows that, with one ex- 
ception, payments for 1958, 1959, and 1960 
were assigned to banks and insurance com- 
panies for ultimate application against 
debts for which the partnership of “B” and 
“E” or B“ as an individual was able. The 
one exception was a 1958 acreage reserve pay- 
ment of about $1,300 on D's“ own farm 
unit. The record is not clear as to the ulti- 
mate disposition of this payment. A sum- 
mary of the soil bank payments for each 
of these years follows: 
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Conserva- 


reserve 
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made over the remaining terms of the con- 
tracts. 


SUBDIVISION OF LAND OF PARTNERSHIP “B” 
AND “EZ” 

In December 1956, the partnership divided 
its 4,587 acres by deeding 670 acres to “B” and 
675 acres to “E,” as individuals, and by con- 
veying tracts of over 600 acres each to five 
other persons. The terms of the conveyances, 
including the transfers to “B” and “E” as in- 
dividuals, required maximum soil bank par- 
ticipation and payment of the purchase price 
to the partnership in 20 annual installments. 
In addition, the conveyances were subject to 
the insurance companies’ prior liens which 
the grantees did not assume. 

In 1957, “B” received an acreage reserve 
payment of about $6,100 on his individual 
tract and “E” received about $2,100 on his 
tract; in 1958, each received approximately 
the maximum allowable payment of $3,000. 
For each year from 1957 through 1960, “B” 
and “E” each received, in addition, conserva- 
tion reserve payments approximating the 
$5,000 limitation. 

Three of the five purchasers of land from 
the partnership each received substantially 
the maximum conservation reserve payment 
of $5,000 each year from 1957 through 1960; 
they also received acreage reserve payments 
in 1957 of about $6,200, $2,200, and $2,000, 
respectively, and substantially the maximum 
acreage reserve payment of $3,000 each in 
1958. 

Another of the five purchasers received an 
acreage reserve payment of about $1,300 and 
a conservation reserve payment of about 
$5,000 in 1957, and substantially the maxi- 
mum payments of $3,000 and $5,000, respec- 
tively, in 1958. In September 1958, coinci- 
dent with the termination of the acreage 
reserve program, this purchaser deeded 122 
acres to his father, who thereupon applied 
for and received a conservation reserve pay- 
ment of about $1,900 for 1959 while the pur- 
chaser again received approximately the 
maximum payment of $5,000 on the acres not 
deeded to his father. The same conservation 
payments were received in 1960 as well. 

The remaining purchaser, an employee of 
“B,” received acreage reserve and conserva- 
tion reserve payments totaling $9,200 in 1957 
and $7,900 in 1958. In September 1958, this 
purchaser deeded 271 acres to his father who 
was then living in semiretirement in Mi- 
nois. Shortly before the deed was issued, 
“B” wrote to the purchaser's father request- 
ing him to execute a power of attorney au- 
thorizing the son to act in the father’s be- 
half. In his letter, “B” stated, in part: 

Tour son] can only draw a maximum of 
$5,000 on his conservation reserve from his 
farm. He has 672 acres of land. It only re- 
quires 384 acres at $13 an acre for him to ac- 
quire his maximum $5,000. His intentions 
are to deed you one-half the farm and let 
you apply for your maximum conservation 
reserve payments, thus between the two of 
you, you should receive around $10,000 from 
the Government on a 10-year contract to 
take this farm out of production. [Your 
son's] payments, principal and interest in- 
cluded, run him $8,100 a year. * [By] 
putting the other half of the farm in your 
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name, he will be able to make his land pay- 
ments, pay his ad valorem taxes, also have 
enough left to pay his income tax. Since 
[your son] has already made two payments 
amounting to $16,000, you can see that at 
the end of a 10-year period, he will have 
quite an equity built up in his land.” 

However, the father questioned the valid- 
ity of the transaction and the land subse- 
quently was deeded back to the son. Then, 
in March 1959, the son deeded a portion of 
the land to his former wife, who also was an 
employee of “B.” She received the maxi- 
mum conservation reserve payments of 
$5,000 in each of the years 1959 and 1960 
while her former husband received conser- 
vation reserve payments of $3,800 in each 
7 — these years on the acreage retained by 

Acreage reserve and conservation reserve 
payments on the nine tracts comprising the 
4,587 acres of land subdivided by the part- 
nership of “B” and “E” totaled $199,402 for 
the years 1957 through 1960. A summary of 
the payments for each year follows: 


Total 
payments 


Cancellation of the soil bank contracts on 
the nine tracts resulted in the elimination 
of conservation reserve payments of about 
$255,500 that would otherwise have been 
3 over the remaining terms of the con- 

0 


SUBDIVISION OF LAND PURCHASED BY “P” 


The sales agreement covering the purchase 
by “F” of the 5,513 acres in July 1956 re- 
quired 20 annual payments of $14,250 each 
to the partnership of “B” and “E.” Upon 
purchase of the land, “F” entered into a 50-50 
partnership agreement with B“ covering the 
operation of this land. A 

In 1957, “F” placed the land's entire cotton 
acreage allotment in the acreage reserve and 
received payments of about $30,000; he re- 
ceived also the maximum conservation re- 
serve payment of $5,000 for retiring other 
sections of the land. On August 22, 1957, 
“F” deeded about 330 acres each to three 
brothers of “B.” The terms of the convey- 
ances required the purchasers to participate 
in the soil bank to the maximum extent 
possible and to pay the purchase price in 
20 annual installments. In addition, the 
deeds stipulated that the conveyances were 
subject to prior liens in favor of two insur- 
ance companies and that the grantee did not 
assume and agree to pay such liens. The 
deeds also specified that all mineral rights 
were retained by the grantor. As agent for 
his three brothers, “B” placed the newly ac- 
quired tracts under the conservation reserve 
contracts. 

Consequently, for 1958, when the maximum 
acreage reserve program payment limitation 
of $3,000 was in effect, “F” received approxi- 
mately that amount plus the maximum 
allowable payment of $5,000 under the con- 


payments for 1958 to the four producers (“F” 
and the three brothers of B“) amounted to 
about $20,000, whereas, if the land originally 


It should be noted that on Aug. 2, 1957. 
pursuant to Public Law 85-118, the annual 
acreage reserve payment to any one producer 
with respect to a particular farm was limited 
to a maximum of $3,000. 
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belonging to “F” had not been subdivided, 
the total maximum payment in 1958 would 
have been $8,000. The conservation reserve 
payments for 1958 on the tracts held by the 
three brothers of “B” were assigned to “F.” 
Total conservation reserve payments 
amounted to about $17,400 a year for 1959 
and 1960. Cancellation of the soil bank con- 
tracts resulted in the elimination of con- 
servation reserve payments of about $116,100 
that would otherwise have been made over 
the remaining terms of the contracts. 


SUBDIVISION OF LAND PURCHASED BY “G” 


In November 1956, “G" deeded to his two 
sons 1,000 acres each of his 2,000-acre tract 
but farmed the planted portion of the land 
himself. As consideration for the transfers, 
each son assumed one-half of the outstand- 
ing notes on the property, totaling $250,000. 
In applying for soil bank contracts, “G” list- 
ed himself as joint operator of each farm, 
theoretically entitling him to soil bank pay- 
ments from each farm in addition to pay- 
ments to which his sons were entitled as 
owners of record. 

“G” and his two sons received total con- 
servation reserve payments of about $14,000 
each year from 1957 through 1960; they 
also received acreage reserve payments to- 
taling about $10,000 in 1957 and $12,000 in 
1958. If “G” had not divided his land be- 
tween his two sons, the maximum annual 
conservation reserve payment each year 
would have amounted to $5,000 and the 
maximum acreage reserve payment would 
have been $3,000 in 1958. 

Total acreage and conservation reserve 
payments made on land subdivided by “G” 
amounted to about $78,500. Cancellation 
of the soil bank contracts resulted in the 
elimination of conservation reserve payments 
of about $84,900 that would otherwise have 
been made over the remaining terms of the 
contracts, 


THE CURRENT AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
GRAM—FARMERS INVESTMENT 
co. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIams], in the course of his remarks in the 
Senate on yesterday, again made refer- 
ence to the Farmers Investment Co. of 
Tucson, Ariz., of which Mr. R. Keith 
Walden is the president. Mr. Walden 
has sent me a copy of a letter that he 
recently addressed to the Senator from 
Delaware which is worthy of the atten- 
tion of all Senators who are interested 
in obtaining the facts relating to what 
has actually been accomplished under 
the existing national farm program. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Walden’s letter of March 26 be 
printed as a part of my remarks in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FARMERS INVESTMENT Co., 
Tucson, Ariz., March 26, 1963. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on the general philosophy rep- 
resented by your recent comments made in 
the U.S. Senate with respect to certain aspects 
of the current agricultural program. I quite 
agree that the principles of the soil bank 
program, as established under the Eisen- 
hower administration and reinstated in some 
respects by the Kennedy administration, 
leaves much to be desired. 
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As a longtime spokesman for a competi- 
tive agriculture, I find myself in great sym- 
pathy with what I am sure is a sincere at- 
tempt on your part to point out some of the 
ills of the farm m, As one who has 
always believed that individual or industry 
decisionmaking is superior to centralized or 
bureaucratic decisionmaking, I am in gen- 
eral agreement with the implications in your 
recent statement that there are many mala- 
dies associated with the agricultural pro- 
gram of today. I hasten to point out, how- 
ever, that I fail to detect evidence of any 
constructive suggestion on your part for an 
alternative program. 

You have made no mention of the great 
achievements in American agriculture and 
the fact that the average American farmer 
now produces enough to support 24 other 
U.S. citizens on a diet that represents the 
highest standard of nutrition the world has 
ever known. Neither do you mention the 
fact that the average American housewife 
buys more food of superior quality today 
than she has ever been able to buy with 
the earnings from an hour of her husband’s 
labor. For having achieved these great pro- 
duction miracles, the country as a whole, and 
American agriculture in particular, finds 
itself faced with the burden of abundance 
in some areas of agricultural production. 
As a nation, we are fortunate that our agri- 
cultural problem is one of abundance rather 
than one of scarcity. May I suggest to you 
that a solution to the economic problems 
of agriculture would not be difficult—every- 
one knows this. A solution to the human 
problem, however, is not easy, because it 
is dealing with human beings. Furthermore, 
these human problems become associated 
with political reality and this confuses the 
fundamental issues, This very confusion 
tends to penalize the economic segment of 
the farming industry and results in an un- 
just castigation of the commercial farm 
operations such as those in which this com- 
pany is engaged. 

I would like to suggest, also, that it is the 
commercial type of operation in agricul- 
ture that the national policy must protect 
in order to (1) support our population at 
the dietary level to which it has become ac- 
customed, and (2) to preserve the sound- 
ness of our entire economy, of which it was 
recently said that 42 percent is dependent 
upon agriculture.” 

Permit me to amplify further upon the im- 
portance of the farm, op- 
erated for profit just as is any other busi- 
ness in a capitalistic, economic system. 
What I am going to say here also points up 
the magnitude of what might be referred to 
as the sociopolitical-human problem which 
is associated with and which is, in fact, the 
major portion of the farm problem. In this 
respect, it may enlighten you to know that 
half of the farmers in the United States pro- 
duce more than 90 percent of the salable 
farm products which provide the food and 
help to clothe our citizens. The corollary 
of this statement is that half of the farmers 
in the United States produce less than 10 
percent of the total salable farm products 
of America. Furthermore, if the efficient 
half of those en; in American agricul- 
ture is reduced to the level of the inefficient, 
then this country will be faced with a re- 
duction of its caloric intake by 50 percent 
and will be, in fact, on the threshold of 
starvation. 

Several of your recent statements in the 
U.S. Senate were directed to certain activi- 
ties of this company, and its participation 
in the grain diversion program of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. These state- 
ments have been the basis of many uncom- 
plimentary newspaper comments and some 
local editorializing. I have hesitated to write 
to you until I could receive a copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD containing your com- 
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ments, for fear that I might misquote you. 
One of your colleagues in the C was 
good enough to send me a copy of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, which arrived yesterday. 

First of all, allow me to say that the re- 
porting and the wide circulation of your 
statements have ben derogatory to the image 
of this company in the communities in which 
we operate and in this State as a whole. I 
doubt that the statements have helped to 
solve the problems of surpluses in American 
agriculture, either in the area of product 
surpluses or that of manpower surpluses. 
Furthermore, your statements have been 
equally damaging to the many other diligent 
and patriotic, hardworking farmers operat- 
ing on State land in Arizona. 

On March 14, 1963, you made a speech in 
the Senate which dealt with some phases of 
the present farm program. You referred to 
the grain diversion program of our com- 
pany at our operations in Pinal and Marico- 
pa Counties. Some of the land which we 
farm in these two Arizona counties is land 
which we lease from the State of Arizona. 
You stated, “On the two transactions the 
Farmers Investment Co. made an easy profit 
of over $26,500 on land which it was rent- 
ing from the State of Arizona for less than 
$2,500. The implication here is, and some 
of the local, nonagricultural press have over- 
simplified your implication, that no cost 
other than the payment by us of a rental 
of $2,500 was necessary to place ourselves in 
a position to participate in the Federal grain 
diversion program. Furthermore, the state- 
ment suggests that we made a profit of $26,- 
500, less the $2,500 paid to the State. 

Perhaps you have not taken the time to 
inform yourself, by asking either of your 
eminent colleagues, Senators HAYDEN or 
Go.tpwater, about the status of land in Ari- 
zon For your information, more than 
80 percent of all the land in Arizona is 
owned by either the State or the Federal 
Government. The land to which you re- 
ferred is land we have rented from the State 
of Arizona since 1950 in Pinal County and 
since 1954 in Maricopa County. The land 
which we lease from the State in Maricopa 
County encompasses 8,200 acres. Prior to its 
development by this company, it was unim- 
proved, desert, grazing land, on which the 
State received a rental of 4 cents per acre 
per year. At our own expense, we placed 
$183 per acre of fixed improvements on the 
land. In addition, it was necessary for us 
to invest more than $100 per acre in farm 
tools and machinery for each tillable acre. 
The average cost of growing and harvesting 
the crops which we produced on all of our 
farm acreage in 1961 was $173.42 per acre. 
The total of these figures was $456 per acre. 

This figure does not reflect any investment 
in the cost of land. It represents only the 
cost of improvements, farm machinery, and 
crop production and harvesting. Due to our 
investment of approximately $300 per acre, 
enabling us to farm land owned by the State 
of Arizona, plus our willingness to spend 
another $173 per acre in crop production, we 
have increased the income to the State from 
4 cents per acre per year to a figure which 
varies from a minimum of $3 per acre to 
$18 per acre per year, depending on the crop 

„ the soil classification, and the cost 
of irrigation water. 

Perhaps the erroneous aspect of your com- 
ment that this company has found a “re- 
markably easy way to make money fast in 
the New Frontier” can be excused by your 
failure to ascertain the facts. Perhaps your 
statement that “this represented a net profit 
of over $20,000 merely to act as an agent be- 
tween the State of Arizona and the Federal 
Government” can also be excused on the 
basis of your being unfamiliar with the tre- 
mendous investment in improvements which 
all farmers are required to place on State 
land subjugated in Arizona, In either event, 
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I hasten to present, to you a complete and 
factual analysis of this company’s grain di- 
version; grain production, and grain con- 
sumption operations during the year to 
which you have referred. 

In an earlier report, you. commented that 
the Farmers Investment Co. received a di- 
version payment totaling $94,092.30 from the 
Government in 1961 as its payment not to 
cultivate all of its lands.” The amount 
of the payment is correct, but may I point 
‘out that this payment was for 1,998.2 acres 
out of a total of 23,164 acres farmed in 1961. 
“The diversion payment amounted to an aver- 
‘age of $47.09 per acre on land diverted un- 
der the program. 

I trust the following figures will be en- 
lightening to you. Curiously enough, they 
point out that our participation in the grain 

diversion program in connection with our 
-cattle feeding actually saved the 
taxpayers $10,409.31 in 1961. The figures are 
a part of the annual.andit of our company 
made by a nationally known auditing firm of 
certified public accountants. 

In 1961, fixed, administrative, overhead 
costs, whether we planted a crop or not, 
amounted to $4.95 per acre on grain crops, 
before land taxes or land rental paid to the 
State. The average land rental paid to the 
State on land either planted to grain crops 
or placed in the diversion program amounted 
to an additional $3.32 per acre. Hence, the 
total per acre fixed costs which we had on 
acreage placed in the grain diversion pro- 

amounted to $8.27 per acre. Our net 
profit on acreage planted to grain in Pinal 
and Maricopa Counties amounted to $30.95 
per acre, before deducting fixed costs. When 
we subtract this figure from the diversion 
payment received, the result is $16.14 per 
acre. Since the total acreage diverted was 
1,998.2, our profit was $32,250.95 more than 
had we not participated in the diversion pro- 
gram. 

Because we are in the cattle feeding busi- 
ness, we use a substantial tonnage of feed 
grain every year. In 1961, we paid $648,- 
885.15 for 15,011.95 tons of grain. In addi- 
tion to our own production, purchases were 
made from either existing Government- 
owned surplus stocks or other farmers. In- 
surance and storage rates which the Govern- 
ment pays on grain storage in Arizona 
amount to $4.80 per ton per year.. Our pur- 
chase of grain, therefore, saved the taxpayers 
of the United States $72,057.36 on storage 
costs alone. I am not certain what rate of in- 
terest the Government pays on money tied up 
in feed grain inventories; but, if we use 5 
percent, the saving to the taxpayers in inter- 
est due to the grain which we purchased in 
1961 would amount to an additional $32,- 


thing in the order of $104,501.61, less the 
diversion payment which we received, in the 
amount of $94,092.30. The net saving to the 
Government under these peculiar circum- 
stances amounted to $10,409.31. 

I am sure that any person familiar with 
these facts will agree that we made a patri- 
otic decision to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment grain diversion program in 1961 and 
1962 and, again, in 1963. Furthermore, there 
is a degree of irony in this analysis in that 
the facts of the situation do suggest some 
monetary soundness in the grain diversion 
program and that it may not be, as you say, 
“absurd.” However, principally due to the 
criticism which we feel has been unjustly 
leveled at us from the U.S. Senate for 2 
Joam and also because, by implication, it 

so places other large farmers in an unfair 
Soutien we are somewhat inclined to change 
our plans for 1964. This will encompass the 
development of sufficient additional farm 
3 us to produce the amount 
of grain required in our own cattle feeding 
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In summary, may I say that we are proud 


ot our achievements and our contribution to 


the Nation. We are proud also of the great 
contributions made by the many other farm- 
ers in the State of Arizona who are operating 
on both fee land and land owned by the 
State. In either case, it Is land on which 
they have made tremendous investments, 
and they are people of great skill, talent, 
and possessed of much technical knowledge. 
Their investments have made it possible for 
the State to increase its revenue from these 
acres by as much as 40,000 percent. 

Other increments accrue in the form of 
taxes paid and the impact of gross product 
production on the entire economy of the 
State and the Nation, including the pur- 
chases of substantial dollar volumes of 
chemical fertilizer and insecticides manu- 
factured by a famous chemical company 
domiciled in your State of Delaware. 

In concluding, may I say that I hope these 
facts will be helpful in your efforts to rectify 
some of the maladies which we all recognize 
exist in the farm program. Because I know 
they will be interested, I am sending copies 
of this letter to both of our Senators and our 
three Congressmen. 

Very truly yours, 
R. KEITH WALDEN, 
President, Farmers Investment Co. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, earlier today 
the senior Senator from Arizona incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp a letter from the 
Farmers Investment Co. explaining its 
position in connection with leasing to 
the Department of Agriculture certain 
lands which it was leasing from the State 
of Arizona. In this connection and fol- 
lowing that insertion, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a 
letter from the Department of Agricul- 
ture confirming the amount of payments 
made to this company per acre for these 
lands followed by a letter from the office 
of the Governor of Arizona confirming 
the leasing arrangements between the 
State and the Farmers Investment Co. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, 

Washington, D.C., November 28, 1962. 
Hon, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in further 
reply to your letter of August 20, in which 
you requested information regarding pay- 
ments made under the 1961 feed grain pro- 
gram to the Farmers Investment Co. of 
Tucson, Ariz. 

The Arizona ASC State Committee has ad- 
vised us that the company in question did 
not divert any acreage of federally owned 
land in 1961; however, the following acreages 
of State-owned land were diverted under 
the 1961 feed grain program in the State: 


County Acres Payment rate 
diverted om acre 

Maricop a 582.3 $37.90 

ae eae 81.0 41.30 

37.6 43.20 

37.6 51.70 

Program regulations for the 1961 feed grain 

program with respect to esta pay- 


ment rates where public-owned land is in- 
volved are as follows: 

“The rate of payment under the program 
with respect to land which is leased or 
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rented on a cash rent basis and which is 
owned by the Federal Government or by a 
State, a political subdivision or any agency 
thereof and which is otherwise eligible for 
participation in the program shall not ex- 
ceed a fair payment rate as determined by 
the county committee. Such payment rate 
shall be the actual cash rent per acre of the 
land adjusted to take into account the 
quality of the acres which the producer 
designates as diverted when compared with 
the total acres rented, and the services per- 
formed and improvements made at the les- 
see’s expense which are in addition to rent. 
A payment in excess of the cash rent may 
only be made if approved by a representative 
of the State committee.” 

If we can be of further service in this mat- 
ter, please call on us, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. D. GODFREY, 
Administrator. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
STATE HOUSE, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., December 13, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. ` 

My DEAR Senator: In response to your 
letter of December 5, I have been informed 
by the State land department that the Farm- 
ers Investment Co. paid, in 1951, for land in 
Pinal County $4.50 per acre for cultivated 
acres, and that averaged in with the un- 
cleared land made payment of $3.60 per acre 
overall on the acreage under lease from the 
State. 

The State land department further in- 
forms that the overall charge of the State 
to the Farmers Investment Co. gest: 

County was $3 per acre. This is the 
average of cleared and uncleared land. 

I was informed that there was no break- 
down as to the acreage cleared and uncleared. 

I hope this information will prove of as- 
sistance to you. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN M. McGowan, 
Administrative Assistant. 


WHAT KIND OF VICTORY? 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, 2 weeks 
ago our brilliant chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
journeyed to the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy in Medford, Mass., to 
deliver a series of significant lectures. 

Since their inception 6 years ago, these 
speeches, known as the William L. Clay- 
ton lectures, have been delivered by some 
of the leading thinkers and statesmen of 
the Western World. I must add that this 
year’s speaker is certainly no exception. 

In his first talk, our ed col- 
league discussed the concept of “total 
victory” and what it means as an ob- 
jective of our national policy, stating 
that 

Two total victories won by the West in 
the two total wars of the 20th century have 
generated many more problems than they 
have solved, The price of these victories was 
the loss of the worldwide hegemony of the 
Western nations. The price of a third such 
total victory would be the probable destruc- 
tion of Western civilization as we know it. 


I was delighted to see a thought-pro- 
voking editorial on this subject in the 
May 6 edition of the New York Times, 
and would like to call it to the attention 
of the Senate. I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have it printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 6, 1963] 
War KIND or Victory? 

In a thoughtful as well as courageous 
speech, Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, has pub- 
licly challenged the advocates of total victory 
against communism. He points out that 
the total victories actually won in World 
Wars I and II raised more problems than 
they solved and certainly did not create per- 
fect worlds. Now, he adds, an effort to win 
such a triumph by nuclear war would create 
evils outweighing any possible benefits of 
“victory.” Instead of the chimera of “total 
victory,’’ the Senator urges the West to fol- 
low the dual policy of using its strength to 
convince the Kremlin that its dream of 
world domination is unattainable, while also 
assuring Moscow's leaders they can have a 
secure and untroubled national existence 
under institutions of their choice.” 

One major flaw in the reasoning of the ad- 
vocates of “total victory” is the assumption 
that the only alternative to total victory is 
total defeat. This is simply untrue. We 
have managed to live on the same plane 
with a Communist-ruled Russia for almost 
a half century, and there is no necessary 
reason that we cannot continue to do so in 
freedom for the indefinite future. The So- 
viet Union is not all-powerful—but neither 
are we. 

Another major fallacy is the implicit as- 
sumption that communism is something 
fixed and unchanging, that the Communist 
system must remain as evil and horrible 
tomorrow as it has been yesterday and today. 
In his recent encyclical, Pope John pointed 
out that the original ideas of a political 
movement may remain constant, but the 
movements themselves, “working on histori- 
cal situations in constant evolution, cannot 
but be influenced by these latter and can- 
mot avoid, therefore, being subject to 
changes, even of a profound nature.” 

Such leaders as Senator FULBRIGHT and the 
Pope speak out of the confidence that the 
true worth of Western traditions and ideas 
will be evident in the long run, as the people 
of all countries have the opportunity to 
compare and contrast the alternatives before 
them. We need not fear the prospect of 
long-term competition in peace. 


RUSSIA’S FIVE FATAL MISTAKES 
IN AFRICA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
April 28 issue of This Week magazine 
section of the Washington Sunday Star 
there appeared a fine article by William 
Attwood, U.S. Ambassador to Guinea. 
The article is entitled “Russia’s Five 
Fatal Mistakes in Africa.” As the title 
to the article suggests, Mr. Atwood points 
out how the Russians have failed in their 
efforts to make any significant advances 
among the newly independent nations of 
Africa, 

When I toured Africa in 1959, I vis- 
ited Conakry, Guinea. The Russians 
were very much in evidence at that time, 
and there was every reason to fear that 
Guinea might well become another Com- 
munist satellite. 

It is reassuring to read Ambassador 
Attwood’s account of what has happened 
in Guinea since 1959, due, in the main, 
to the bungling of the “Ugly Russian.” 

I ask unanimous consent that Ambas- 
sador Attwood’s article be reprinted at 
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length in the Recorp following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Russta’s Five FATAL MISTAKES IN AFRICA’ 

(By William Attwood) 

Conakry, GuUINEA.—Most Americans have 
a distorted picture of Africa. It's nobody’s 
fault. It’s just because bad news always 
makes bigger headlines than good news. 

We read about turmoil in the Congo, race 
riots in South Africa and Communist in- 
filtration almost everywhere. And we won- 
der if there’s any hope for freedom and 
progress on a continent that has been called 
an “angry young giant.” 

What we overlook is that in 7 short years 
27 countries of 150 million people achieved 
independence with less bloodshed than oc- 
curs on U.S. highways in 1 year, 

More important, the Soviet Union, which 
assumed that Africa would be wide open to 
Communist penetration, has so far failed to 
take over a single one of these young gov- 
ernments. 

THE GLITTERING SHORTCUT 

The cards seemed to be stacked in Mos- 
cow's favor: The new nations of Africa were 
anticolonialist—and therefore presumably 
anti-Western. Many of their leaders were 
Marxist trained. Their people were largely 
illiterate—and supposedly gullible. And toa 
continent impatient to move into the 20th 
century, the Soviets could offer a glittering 
shortcut on the Communist bandwagon. 

Frustrated by the U.N. in the Congo, the 
Soviets concentrated even more on key sub- 
Saharan African nations—Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Mali, Somalia, and Sudan—to which 
they have by now extended $619 million 
mostly in credits. Other Communist states 
were prodded by Moscow to provide addi- 
tional financial aid. Technicians from the 
Soviet bloc poured in and were welcomed as 
new-found friends in need. 

Today none of these states can be counted 
as a real Soviet ally. And Soviet equipment, 
aid plans and technicians are increasingly 
disparaged and suspected. 

Where did the Soviets go wrong? 

You can find most of the answers in one 
African country—Guinea. This small for- 
mer French colony on the west coast of Equa- 
torial Africa is the place Moscow counted on 
getting a secure beachhead for spreading the 
Soviet gospel throughout west Africa. 

Guinea was wide open to Soviet penetra- 
tion when the French pulled out in 1958 
after the Guineans voted for independence. 
Friendless and broke, the Guineans wel- 
comed these strangers who echoed their anti- 
colonialism and promised “disinterested” 
economic aid. 

Just 3 years later the Guineans bluntly 
accused the Soviet bloc embassies of med- 
dling in internal affairs and sent the Soviet 
Ambassador home; then they turned to the 
West for technical assistance and sought 
private investment as a way out of economic 

tion. 

With the Africans, the Soviets and their 
satellites made five major mistakes: 

First, they underestimated African nation- 
alism and political sophistication. While 
the Russians pretend to support neutralism 
and national independence, their system 
in fact cannot tolerate deviation from the 
gospel according to Lenin. Sooner or later 
they start the hard sell for allout com- 
m 


unism. 

But the Africans are in no mood to trade 
one form of colonialism for another. When 
they realized what the Communists were up 
to they reacted vigorously. 
police cracked down on pro-Communist 
union leaders and teachers who had been 
working in collusion with the Soviet Em- 
bassy, and jailed their leaders. 
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Second, Soviet economic aid often neglects 
a nation’s basic needs in favor of showy, 
politically motivated projects. Among the 
biggest Soviet bloc projects in Guinea are a 
radio transmitter, a printing plant, a sports 
stadium, a hotel, an outdoor theater and a 
citywide loudspeaker system. But the 
things that countries like Guinea really need 
are education, vocational training, agricul- 
tural development, good roads and small in- 
dustries. The Soviets helped neither the 
country’s economy nor their own popularity 
with the Guineans. 

Third, the Soviets tried to control the 
economies of these young countries by means 
of attractive-sounding barters. It didn't 
take the Guineans long to find out the the 
Czechs and others were sending them over- 
priced and often shoddy equipment in ex- 
change for Guinean products, which were 
then resold in the West for hard cash. And 
there’s no better way of antagonizing an 
African than to appear to be taking advan- 
tage of him. 

Fourth, the Soviet and other Eastern 
European technicians sent to Africa have had 
little or no experience in dealing with Afri- 
cans, They don’t understand their ways, 
they get annoyed with them—and friction 
follows. Their attitude—a mixture of grum- 
bling and indifference—is resented by Afri- 
cans, who like strangers to be friendly and 
relaxed. Word gets around that the Soviets 
are racists (because they don’t mingle), un- 
cultured (because they speak only Russian) 
and their clothes are often dowdy or incom- 
petent (because much of their equipment is 
inferior in quality to what the Guineans, for 
example, knew under the French). And 
when word gets around in Africa, it really 
gets around. 

Finally, the Soviet effort to win over young 
Africans by giving them scholarships in 
Communist states has misfired. Africans in 
Eastern Europe have experienced racial dis- 
crimination—where they expected none; 
they complain about being subjected to long 
hours of political indoctrination. Back 
home, they compare notes with students who 
have gone to the United States, France, or 
Britain—and wish they had gone West. 

So it’s more than likely the Soviets are 
engaged in their own agonizing reappraisal 
about Africa. Here in Guinea, after 3 years 
and $125 million in Soviet bloc credits and 
grants, their record is nothing to brag about: 
a cluster of half-finished public buildings, 
a radio station and loud-speaker system that 
don't work, a stagnant economy, a disillu- 
sioned people, an Ambassador anda 
government turning to the West and to pri- 
vate enterprise for development. 

It isn’t hard to imagine the uproar in 
Congress and the press if the United States 
had expended all this money and effort with 
similar results. 

Knowing the Communists’ capacity for 
taking the long view of history, we can’t 
expect them to give up in Africa. The 
Chinese are quietly cultivating African lead- 
ers and avoiding Soviet mistakes. And the 
Soviets will never again take the Africans 
for granted. 

But we should not gloat over Soviet fail- 
ures, nor should we expect that the Africans 
will necessarily go pro-West. They are and 
will remain primarily concerned with inde- 
pendence, dignity, progress, and noninvolve- 
ment in the struggle of the major powers. 

Our task now is to intensify our efforts to 
help Africans develop their countries in 
practical, useful ways. We have made a good 
start, but we need to remember that this 
is an impatient continent that wants to 
catch up with the rest of the world. Speed 
is a more important factor than size in 
African development programs; if the young- 
er generations can’t see signs of progress in 
cooperation with the West, they may yet be 
enticed down the Soviet path. 
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OUR BEST APPROACH 

For the moment our best approach to 
Africa can be summed up in four words—we 
should try to be firm, friendly, frank, and 
fast, 

We must be firm in our commitment to 
freedom in Africa; friendly and frank in our 
dealings with Africa’s leaders, and fast in 
carrying out our promises to give desperately 
needed help. 

Frankness has already paid off. Today most 
African leaders have overcome their sus- 
picions of the United States and are begin- 
ning to realize that what we want for them 
is what they want for themselves: political 
independence and economic progress in free- 
dom. 

What the Communists want is very dif- 
ferent—as the Africans are finding out. 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S VOTING 
COMMISSION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, democ- 
racy cannot exist without the voluntary 
participation of free citizens in the proc- 
ess of government. In our representa- 
tive democracy, the will of the public is 
expressed through voting at the polls for 
those who are to make and carry out our 
laws and policies. All over the country 
on election day, in the smallest hamlets 
and the largest cities, millions of voters 
flock to the polls to exercise their right 
as a free people to select their represent- 
atives by secret ballot. 

It is with great pride that I point out 
that Idaho has led the Nation in the last 
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two presidential elections—1956 and 
1960—in the percentage of civilians of 
voting age who actually cast ballots. 
In 1956, 77.3 percent of Idaho’s eligible 
voters went to the polls and voted. And 
in 1960, this percentage rose to 80.8. I 
am confident that one of the major rea- 
sons for this extremely high turnout of 
voters in my State is the liberality of the 
voter-registration laws. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orp at this point tables which rank the 
States according to their respective vot- 
ing percentages in the 1956 and 1960 
general elections. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How the States ranked in percentage of civilians of voting age who cast ballots in the 1956 presidential election 
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1960 ELECTION SCOREBOARD 


Percentage of civilians of voting age who voted in the 1960 presidential election 


Rank 
1 372, 000 300, 451 80, 766 26 857, 000 71. 539 
2 367, 000 295, 761 80. 588 27 833, 000 21. 349 
3 469, 000 374, 981 79. 953 28 089, 000 71. 208 
4 350, 000 278, 431 79. 551 20 315,000 70. 633 
5 388, 000 306, 087 78. 831 30 219, 000 70. 583 
6 1. 085, 000 837, 781 77.214 31 102, 000 70. 494 
7 2,003,000 | 1, 541, 887 76. 978 32 788, 000 67. 584 
8 1, 590,000 | 1,222, 883 76. 910 33 399, 000 64. 556 
9 2,784,000 | 2, 135, 360 76. 701 34 491,000 63. 364 
10 3, 230,000 | 2,469, 480 76. 454 35 174,000 61.647 
11 1. 669,000 | 1,273,820 76. 321 36 1, 876,000 59. 939 
12 6,244,000 | 4,757,394 76. 191 37 680, 000 58. 601 
13 533, 000 405, 534 76. 085 38 1, 819, 000 58. 017 
14 186, 000 140, 892 75. 748 39 321,000 57. 552 
15 264, 000 196, 683 74. 501 40 2,521,000 54. 302 
16 574,000 421, 767 73.478 41 2,079, 000 50. 591 
17 4, 519,000 | 3, 318, 097 73. 425 42 3,099, 000 49. 828 
18 83, 000 60, 762 73. 207 43 1,770, 000 45. 604 
19 1, 007, 000 736, 246 78. 112 44 5, 329, 000 43. 379 
20 2,651,000 | 1,934, 422 72. 969 45 1,029, 000 41. 643 
21 1, 703,000 | 1, 241, 572 72. 905 46 2, 244, 000 34. 378 
22 2, 373,000 | 1,729, 082 72. 864 47 1, 227,000 31. 514 
23 230, 000 167, 324 72.749 48 2, 342,000 31.312 
24 3,827,000 | 2,773,111 72. 461 49 1. 825, 000 30. 917 
25 387, 000 277, 579 71. 725 50 1, 163, 000 25. 638 


Sources: State election officials, U.S. Census Bureau. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as in- 
dicated by the charts, every election day 
there is a substantial number of citizens 
who do not exercise their franchise. In 
the last presidential election, only 63.9 
percents of the potential voters—less than 
two-thirds—actually went to the polls. 
In 1952 and 1956 the comparable figures 
were 62.7 percent and 60.4 percent. This 
demonstrates that there is a bloc of po- 
tential voters, making up practically 
40 percent of the electorate, who do not 
vote. The percentage of nonvoters in 
State and local elections is even greater. 

The existence of this large group of 
voters should be a source of concern to 
all of us who want a vital democracy. 
It has led President Kennedy to recently 


establish the President’s Commission on 
Registration and Voting Participation. 
The purpose of the Commission is to 
study the causes for the failure of many 
Americans to exercise their right to vote. 
The Commission has been asked to give 
particular attention to laws which re- 
strict registration on the basis of resi- 
dence, economic status and for other 
reasons; procedures for registration of 
voters; absentee voting provisions; 
causes of nonvoting by persons other- 
wise qualified to vote. 

The Executive order estab the 
Commission specifically directs it to avoid 
consideration of problems involving the 
denial of registration and voting on the 
basis of racial or other discriminatory 


grounds which are within the jurisdiction 
of the Commission on Civil Rights. The 
President, in a statement issued at the 
formation of the Commission, said that 
“responsible Americans are increasingly 
concerned with the widespread failure 
of our citizens to exercise their right to 
vote and restrictions which prevent 
many Americans from voting.” 

The Chairman of the Commission is 
Richard M. Scammon, Director of the 
Bureau of the Census. The other mem- 
bers include Bert Bennett, chairman, 
North Carolina State Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee, Winston Salem, N.C.; 
Robert A. Forsythe, State chairman, Re- 
publican Party of Minnesota, Edwina, 
Minn.; Evron M. Kirkpatrick, executive 
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director, American Political Science As- 
sociation, Bethesda, Md.; James Brad- 
shaw Mintener, attorney and civic work- 
er, Washington, D.C.; Brendan Byrne, 
executive director, American Heritage 
Foundation, New York City. 

The Commission also includes John 
Perkins, president of the University of 
Delaware, Newark, Del.; Mrs. Ruth 
Schertz Phillips, president, League of 
Women Voters (national), St. Charles, 
III.; Roy Reuther, director, United Auto 
Workers’ Citizenship-Legislative Depart- 
ment, Detroit, Mich.; Victoria Schuck, 
professor of political science, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.; 
and Leon H. Washington, Jr., publisher, 
Los Angeles Sentinel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Commission is to report its recom- 
mendations to the President by Novem- 
ber 30, 1963. 

This bipartisan assemblage of respon- 
sible and knowledgeable citizens have an 
important task, which I am sure they 
will fulfill admirably. Their recom- 
mendations should be carefully studied 
by all those concerned with establishing 
an effective democracy. Let us look at 
some of the problems confronting them. 
The respected American Heritage Foun- 
dation, whose director is a member of 
the Commission, estimates that in 1956 
more than 6 million citizens were disen- 
franchised because of moving and there- 
by failing to meet the residential re- 
quirement for registration. Many States 
make no provision for absentee ballots 
by the hospitalized and physically dis- 
abled. Some 5 million Americans were 
thus kept from the polls in 1956. It is 
also estimated that approximately 2,- 
600,000 travelers were prevented from 
voting because they had no way of ob- 
taining absentee ballots. 

Registration requirements, one of the 
main areas of concern to the Commis- 
sion, vary widely across the country. It 
is interesting to note that the 12 States 
which require only 6 months’ residence 
in the State had an average of 73.5 per- 
cent of their potential voting population 
go to the polls in 1960. The three States, 
all southern, which required a 2-year 
residency averaged only 29.2 percent of 
potential, and the remainder of the 
States, having a 1-year requirement, av- 
eraged 63.3 percent of potential voters 
casting ballots. 

In the 12 States with 6-month resi- 
dency requirements, 85.8 percent of the 
potential voters are actually registered to 
vote. In the 2-year States and in the 
l-year States, the comparable figures 
are 48 and 73.8 percent. There are many 
factors involved in the motivation of 
citizens to register and vote, but the 
above figures indicate that liberalized 
residency requirements are associated 
with greater participation in registra- 
tion and voting. 

One of the most difficult areas to study 
in voting is that of motivation. What 
impels a citizen to go to the polls or to 
Stay away, aside from legal and proce- 
dural impediments? Part of the answer 
may be tradition and education. Eng- 
land and Canada, for example, have 
consistently higher turnouts at the polls 
than we do in America. In the last 
national election in each country, 8 
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out of every 10 voters went and cast 
ballots. Part of the answer, I think, 
can be found in giving a better educa- 
tion in the responsibilities of the demo- 
cratic process to our young people. It 
should spur us to action to discover that 
Americans between the ages of 21 and 
29 have the poorest voting record. I 
would think that the Commission would 
recommend programs designed to cor- 
rect this problem. 

Each of us has a stake in making de- 
mocracy work. I think that the public- 
spirited citizens who have agreed to serve 
on the Commission on Registration and 
Voting Participation should ap- 
plauded for their role in formulating 
recommendations to make democracy 
work better. In summing up this discus- 
sion, I would like to append an editorial 
from the Washington Post entitled 
“Why Don’t They Vote?” which outlines 
the necessity for a study such as that 
being undertaken by the Commission. 
An article by the well-known public 
opinion researcher Elmo Roper is also 
appended as a factual look at the state 
of registration and voting procedures 
and deficiencies. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both of these articles be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Way Don’r THEY Vote? 

President Kennedy is quite properly con- 
cerned about the 37,500,000 Americans of 
voting age who do not go to the polls. In 
the congressional elections the number of 
stay-at-homes is much larger. Last year only 
49 percent of the potential voters actually 
cast ballots. What kept the majority away? 
Fortunately, the President’s concern has 
prompted him to name a commission under 
the chairmanship of Richard M. Scammon, 
Director of the Census Bureau, to find out 
why so many avoid the polls and to recom- 
mend what should be done about it. 

Many millions of Americans lose their 
votes each year because of changes in their 
places of residence. Some of this loss is un- 
avoidable in a society on wheels, but an 
enormous amount of it is a direct result of 
voting laws carried over from the horse-and- 
buggy days. In many States the residence 
requirement for voting is unreasonably long. 
Others offer inadequate opportunity for reg- 
istration. So much has been said in recent 
years about racial bars to voting (which are 
a special concern of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission) that other major impediments have 
been much neglected. 

Another serious weakness is the system for 
absentee voting as it operates in many of 
the States. Why should not absentee ballots 
be made available to all qualified voters who 
are hospitalized or ill at home and to those 
who are away from home for any purpose as 
well as to the personnel of the armed serv- 
ices? Wider use of absentee yoters’ ballots 
could add many millions to the list of voters 
in a general election. 

Some allowance always will have to be 
made for the few who “take a walk” on elec- 
tion day because of irritation with both 
parties and for those who have not sufficient 
interest in public affairs to go to the polls. 
A free country where voting is solely a mat- 
ter of individual choice can never expect to 
equal the turnout of a totalitarian country 
where voting is in fact or in effect compul- 
sory. But a vast improvement in the Ameri- 
can voting record could be made by simply 
modernizing the laws so as to encourage 
participation instead of making it unneces- 
sarily burdensome. 
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How To Lose Your Vore 
(By Elmo Roper) 

Most people are indignant about the denial 
of voting rights to Negroes. Such disfran- 
chisement is a glaring evil, an obvious con- 
tradiction of the Nation’s moral principles, 
and as such it is easy to react against it 
passionately. Yet other forms of disfran- 
chisement affecting much larger numbers 
of Americans arouse merely a public yawn. 

There are between 2,500,000 and 4 million 
victims of poll tax and prejudice disfran- 
chisement; but there are also 3 million 
Americans who can’t vote because they are 
traveling in or out of the country or living 
abroad; 5 million who can’t get to the polls 
because of illness or disability; and the larg- 
est group of all, 8 million otherwise eligible 
citizens who have moved too recently to be 
allowed to vote under our laws. 

These victims of what might be called 
“accidental prejudice” lack partisans and 
pamphleteers; their cases are undramatic 
and their plight is taken for granted. But 
when one tries to formulate the rationale 
behind denying the vote to people who hap- 
pen to be away from home, or who are ill, 
when one asks the relevance of State or local 
residence to voting in a presidential elec- 
tion, one is quickly forced to conclude that 
these are clear cases of “discrimination by 
law.” 

We pollsters have been complaining for 
years that only two-thirds of the electorate 
bother to vote—and that’s in good years. 
This not only limits the democratic process 
but also inconveniences us by making elec- 
tion prediction more difficult. 

Actually, we have been a bit unfair to the 
electorate, for a large proportion of those 
berated nonvoters are in that category 
through no fault of their own. In the 1960 
presidential elections, 66 percent of voting- 
age citizens voted. 

But of those citizens who actually met all 
State voting requirements, a larger 82 per- 
cent voted. Clearly, changes in those voting 
requirements would do more to “get out the 
vote” than any amount of preaching about 
the virtues of voting by public opinion 
pollsters or citizens’ groups. 

The proof lies in the actual voting records 
of the various States. In Idaho, where there 
is permanent tax-free registration and voters 
are allowed to register up to 3 days before 
the election, where only 6 months’ residence 
in the State and 30 days in the county are 
required, where there is a liberal absentee 
yoting law, 81 percent of the voting popu- 
lation voted in 1960. 

In contrast, Mississippi, which requires 2 
years’ residence in the State and 1 year in 
the election district, which (except for the 
military) has a poll tax and no absentee 
voting, and which requires voters “to read, 
write, and interpret reasonably any section 
of the State constitution,” had a 1960 turn- 
out of 26 percent. 

The eight States at the top of the turnout 
list—Idaho, New Hampshire, Utah, the Da- 
kotas, West Virginia, Minnesota, and Con- 
necticut—all have laws that facilitate 
voting. 

The eight States at the bottom of the list 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Virgina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and, finally, 
Mississippi—have laws that raise formidable 
barriers to voting. In the case of Negroes, 
these barriers are no doubt raised intention- 
ally, but their effects extend farther than 
intended. 

Around the period of any presidential 
election a certain amount of public feeling 
is aroused about such potential sources of 
voting injustice as the presidential primary 
and the electoral college, 

Even the President recently wrote off any 
hope of doing anything about the imbedded 
electoral college, but perhaps enough pub- 
lic concern remains to provide the impetus 
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to change some outmoded State election 
laws. Here are some changes suggested by 
experts and supported by the American Heri- 
tage Foundation, which might well be passed 
on to interested groups and legislators: 

1. To facilitate the voting of movers in a 


ing group), state residence requirements for 
local, State, congressional elections 
should be reduced to 6 months and county 
requirements to 30 days. Residence require- 
voting in presidential elections 
be pared to a minimum (Ohio now 
requires 40 days’ residence), and people who 
move just before election day should be al- 
lowed to vote either in person or by absentee 
ballot—in the place they moved from. 
2. All eligible voters physically unable to 
to the polls should be allowed to vote— 
mail. Liberalization of the 
balloting system—a measure sup- 


people living abroad, as well as the sick, dis- 
abled and hospitalized. 

8. Primaries should be held in late May or 
early June, instead of the summer, when 
many people are away on vacation. 

4. Ballots should be shortened so that vot- 
ers are not required to pass judgment on 
candidates they have never heard of for of- 
fices that logically belong under civil service 
or some other merit system. 

5. Uncommunicative legal jargon used to 
describe propositions and amendments 
should be replaced by simple, descriptive 


6. Registration should be permanent and 
tion lists should be checked annually 
to avoid fraud. 

7. Paper ballots should be eliminated as 
fast as possible; voting machines or some 
better device should be substituted. 

8. Literacy tests should be prepared by 
educators and should be objective and dis- 
crimination-proof. 

If we can get some of the States to make 
some of these changes, we shall be on our 
way to that age-old democratic dream: uni- 
versal suffrage. 


FATHER DAMIEN AND THE KALAU- 
PAPA SETTLEMENT 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, 90 years 
ago this month a young priest arrived 
at a forlorn settlement in the Hawaiian 
Islands to dedicate his life to the care 
of a colony of lepers. For 16 years, Fa- 
ther Joseph Damien de Veuster labored 
among the lepers until finally he himself 
became afflicted with the same disease 
and died a martyr’s death. 

The poignant story of the “Martyr of 
Molokai’’—his life of self-sacrifice, his 
indomitable courage in rendering succor 
and solace to the outcasts in the leper 
colony—is related in an article which 
appeared in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
last week, under the byline of an able 
reporter, Chuck Frankel. 

Father Damien’s memory is held in 
such high esteem and affection and his 
work among the lepers regarded as so 
heroic that his many admirers have sug- 
gested a statue of the “Martyr of Molo- 
kai” be placed in Statuary Hall in this 
Capitol. 

It is significant that the religious or- 
der of which he was a member—the Con- 
gregation of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary, more popularly known as the 
Picpus Fathers—is promoting the cause 
for Father Damien’s beatification so that 
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eventually he may be elevated to the 
rank of sainthood in the Catholic 
Church. 

In noting the anniversary of the be- 
ginning of Father Damien’s ministrations 
on Molokai, where a modern, efficient 
Hansen’s disease settlement stands to- 
day, I should like to pay tribute to the 
many religious and lay workers who 
have followed in his footsteps and who 
are carrying on the humanitarian work 
in the dedicated tradition of Father 
Damien. Their service to the patients 
in the tiny, isolated settlement goes on 
unnoticed by the outside world. 

Their labor of love, combined with 
modern medicine with its amazing heal- 
ing drugs, have wrought dramatic 
changes in the lives and outlook of the 
patients. They have brought new hope 
to patients who in earlier times would 
have been doomed to despair and death. 

In recalling Father Damien’s life, it 
is fitting that we give unstinted recogni- 
tion and praise to his successors in serv- 
ice to the patients of Kalaupapa Settle- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle which appeared in the Star-Bulletin 
of May 9, 1963, titled “Father Damien 
Went to Kalaupapa 90 Years Ago,” be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FaTHER DAMIEN WENT TO KALAUPAPA 90 YEARS 
Aco 


(By Chuck Frankel) 


Ninety years ago tomorrow Father Joseph 
Damien de Veuster arrived at Kalaupapa to 
take up his life work among the outcasts of 
the islands. 

They suffered from leprosy, now known as 
Hansen’s disease, and they lived in the seg- 
regated community without hope, and with- 
out adequate care. 

Father Damien gave them that hope and 
care. And he gave his life when he became 
afflicted with the same disease. 

Roman Catholics throughout the world 
know him as the martyr of Molokai and the 
apostle to the lepers. 

His cause, which may be assumed to in- 
tercede with God to his beatification, has 
been introduced in Rome. 

BORN IN BELGIUM 

Father Damien was born in Belgium on 
January 3, 1840. He arrived in Honolulu on 
March 14, 1864, and was ordained a priest at 
Our Lady of Peace Cathedral. He served on 
various parishes on the big island. 

He arrived at Kalaupapa on May 10, 1873, 
when he was 33 years old. 

He reportedly said at the time: 

“Now, Joseph, my boy, this is your life- 
work.” 

When he arrived there were about 800 pa- 
tients at the settlement. 

RECALLS FIRST DAY 

In 1886, Father Damien recalled the day 
of his arrival in this manner: 

“The Kalaupapa landing was at that time 
a somewhat deserted village of three or four 
wooden cottages and a few old grass houses. 

“The lepers were allowed to go there only 
on the days when a vessel arrived; they were 
all living at Kalawao—about 80 of them living 
in the hospital—in the same building we 
see there today (1886). 

“All the other lepers with a very few ko- 
kuas (helpers) had taken their abode further 
up toward the valley. They had cut down 
the old pandanus or puhala groves, to build 
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their houses, though a great many had noth- 
ing but branches of castor oil trees with 
which to construct their small shelters. 


“PRAIL SHELTERS 


“These frail frames were covered with ki 
leaves, or with sugar cane leaves—the best 
ones with pili grass. 

“I myself was sheltered during several 
weeks under the single pandanus tree which 
is preserved up to the present church 
yard. es ef 

“Previous to my arrival here it was ac- 
knowledged and spoken of in the public pa- 
pers, as well as in private letters, that the 
greatest want of the lepers at Kalawao then 
was not haying a spiritual leader or priest, 
the consequence was that vice, as a general 
rule, existed instead of virtue. * * * 


“PLACE OF NO LAW’ 


“On the arrival of a new number of lepers, 
the old ones were soon at work to impress 
them with the erroneous axiom: ‘Aole kana- 
wai ma kehia wahi’—in this place there is no 
law. 

“Not only in private conversations, but 
in public meetings I myself heard this doc- 
trine proclaimed, and for a long time, in- 
stead, I was obligated to fight against its 
application being made to the Divine law 
as well as the human law * * *” 

He found the sick neglected. He went 
among them binding their wounds, dressing 
their sores, even performing merciful if crude 
amputations. 

It was hard, tough work but Father Da- 
mien did not falter. 

Dr. Arthur Mouritz, a coworker of Father 
Damien from 1884 to 1888, wrote: 

“He was active and vigorous, of good phy- 
sique, upright in his carriage. He was 5 feet 
and 8 inches tall. He weighed 184 pounds. 
His chest measurement was 41 inches. His 
hands and feet were shapely, although his 
fingers were stubbed and calloused from toil. 


“RINGING VOICE 


“His features were regular, his face fleshy, 
round and of good dimensions; the color 
of his eyes brown, his hair black and 
abundant; his forehead of average breadth 
and height. He had a clear ringing voice, 
possessed a powerful baritone and was a 
good singer.” 

Father Damien took no precautions. He 
allowed patients to enter his home, day or 
night. 

He lived in a polluted atmosphere “cheer- 
ful, careless, and carefree,” one writer said. 

When he became afflicted he said, “If Prov- 
idence sees fit to afflict me with leprosy 
while I am working amongst the lepers, I 
will gain a Crown of Thorns, whether I am 
worthy or not.” 

JEALOUSY 


It was in the winter of 1882-83, that the 
signs of his having Hansen’s disease ap- 


But there was a more virulent germ 
abroad: jealousy. Father Reginald wrote 
of this: 

“The last years of Father Damien's life 
were considerably embittered by his ecclesias- 
tical superiors, who appear to have been 
jealous of the popularity of their inferior. 

“Their correspondence with the poor leper 
priest in the years 1886 and 1887 is saturated 
with acrimony, and one wonders what mis- 
conduct may have provoked such evident 
hostility ...” 

But death released him from such care. 
He died April 18, 1889, the Monday before 
Easter. 

Brother Dutton wrote of his death: 

“I enjoyed the happy privilege of being 
his sick-nurse, and I was with him night 
and day until he breathed forth his soul to 
God in my arms. 

“A happier death I never saw. He was 
constantly united to God by incessant prayer 
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and suffering: he often told me he was 80 
happy at the hope he could celebrate the 
coming Easter in heaven.“ 

Robert Louis Stevenson wrote, H any 
man ever brought reforms and died to bring 
them, it was he.“ 

Father Damien was often heard to say: 
“I would not be cured if the price of my 
cure were I must leave the island and give 
up my work. 

“The good God knows what is best for 
my soul and with a ready heart can I say: 
Thy will be done, O Lord.’ He has spared 
me to see the Sisters of St. Francis at the 
settlement. The welfare of the lepers is 
secure, I am no longer necessary.” 

When he died on Monday of Holy Week, 
he said: “How sweet it is to die a child of 
the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary.” 


FEED GRAIN ACT OF 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last night 
the Senate passed a feed grain bill 
which, in my opinion, is a dangerous 
Piece of legislation. I voted against the 
bill—and want to make it crystal clear 
that I was not a party to the establish- 
ment of a program which endangers the 
freedom and welfare of the American 
farmer. 

I regret that the administration 
sought to use this bill as weapon to co- 
erce farmers to vote yes on the May 21 
wheat referendum. We do the Senate 
and the people of the United States a 
grave injustice when we allow ourselves 
to be put in a position where amend- 
ments will not be tolerated, however 
meritorious they may be. As a matter 
of fact, many good amendments were 
offered to H.R. 4997. The adoption of 
any amendment, however, would have 
delayed final approval by the Congress— 
and the administration would have none 
of that. So, Mr. President, in order to 
provide the Secretary of Agriculture 
with a hammer to hold over the heads 
of the wheat farmers, a majority of the 
Senate determined that proper legisla- 
tive procedures would be abandoned in 
spyor of expediency. This is unconscion- 
able. 

What of the bill itself? Under the 
provisions of H.R. 4997, our Secretary 
of Agriculture is no longer a servant of 
the people. On the contrary, we have 
made him lord and master over the 
American farmer. Last night, we talked 
of feed grains. How long will it be be- 
fore we are asked to give our Agricul- 
tural overlord similar powers over other 
segments of our agricultural economy? 
I oppose this continued dilution of con- 
gressional responsibility and authority. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the 
amendments which were offered to the 
bill, The record is clear. That many 
of these amendments were unjustly de- 
feated is evident from the number of 
Senators on both sides of the aisle who 
spoke in favor of the principles involved. 
But the decision was made. This great 
deliberative body was not to act with 
deliberation. The President wanted the 
bill on his desk prior to the May 21 
wheat referendum, and we are sorry, but 
your amendments cannot be considered 
on the merits, The debate reached such 
ridiculous proportions that an amend- 
ment to correct an obvious error in the 
bill was rejected. As a result, the Senate 
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passed a bill, admittedly in error, in 
order to meet an unnecessary deadline. 

Well, the President has his bill. The 
American farmer has been made sub- 
ject to the whims of a Cabinet officer, 
and the Senate has given another por- 
tion of its legislative power to the 
Executive. 

But, Mr. President, I believe the ad- 
ministration has misjudged the char- 
acter of the American farmer. Our 
farmers are not crying for more bureau- 
cratic controls. On the contrary, they 
are freedom-loving Americans who de- 
sire to pursue their vocations without 
Government interference. H.R. 4997, the 
feed grain bill, is a step toward more 
control and less freedom for the Amer- 
ican farmer, and I am proud that I was 
not a party to its approval by the Senate. 


IMPROVEMENT SEEN IN US. 
POSTAGE STAMPS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to note from a recent New 
York Times editorial that steps are being 
taken to improve the appearance of our 
Nation’s postage stamps. Certainly the 
current George Washington 5-cent stamp 
to which the editorial refers is a horror. 

I have recently introduced legislation 
calling for a crusade-against-cancer 
commemorative postage stamp, I hope 
that such a stamp will be issued and 
my bill calls for the Post Office De- 
partment to prepare a suitable design. 
Since 1928, 110 postage stamps have 
been issued by 46 countries in the effort 
to help conquer cancer. 

Mr. President, postage stamps can be 
attractive if suitably designed, and at 
the same time offer an opportunity to 
broaden our vision and understanding 
of events and people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a recent New York Times edi- 
torial entitled “That 5-Cent Washing- 
ton.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THAT 5-CENT WASHINGTON 

Distinguished American artists are now at 
long last being invited to submit designs for 
U.S. postage stamps, and their work is 
being judged by well-known figures in 
the world of art. For example, a new stamp 
honoring the centennial of the National 
Academy of Science was designed by Antonio 
Frasconi, whose work hangs in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

Now that postal art is being recognized as 
such, can something be done about the re- 
cently issued 5-cent Washington—even if it 
is based on Houdon’s sculpture at Mount 
Vernon? Surely Washington didn’t go 
through life scowling, down in the mouth, 
hollow eyed and stone faced. A number of 
portraits show him looking human; histori- 
cal tampering is not necessary. Perhaps Post 
Office artists can try again, bearing in mind 
the observation of a Revolutionary War of- 
ficer: “It is a majestic face, in which dignity 
is united with gentleness.” You'd never 
know that from the present 5-cent horror. 


TRIBUTE TO TENO RONCALIO 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the his- 
tory of Wyoming is filled with stories of 
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great men who possessed the energy of 
10 normal human beings, a vision of the 
future that inspired all who met them 
and the determination to turn their 
dreams into reality. 

Such men, Mr. President, still exist in 
Wyoming and I am proud today to call 
to the attention of this body one of them. 
I refer to Mr. Teno Roncalio, a former 
State chairman for the Democratic 
Party in Wyoming and now a member 
of the International Joint Commission 
on joint water problems of Canada and 
the United States. The rest of his pres- 
ent occupations would fill several pages 
of the Recorp. I will not enumerate 
them here now but instead would like 
to point out an excellent article on Mr. 
Roncalio that appeared in the April 14 
issue of the Empire magazine of the 
Denver Post. The article was written by 
a Wyoming writer, Mr. Red Kelso, and 
is an excellent summation of Teno 
Roncalio’s busy life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Teno RONCALIO, WYOMING WHIRLWIND 

(By Red Kelso) 

An ordinary man would have to spread 
himself pretty thin to conduct a lucrative 
law practice in Wyoming’s capital city of 
Cheyenne; develop real estate high at Aspen, 
Colo.; serve on the board of a bank; hold 
down the chairmanship of the International 
Joint Commission in Washington, D.C., and 
maintain interest in a half dozen other busi- 
ness and civic projects. 

But not Teno Roncalio. He handles all 
that labor in a breeze in a succession of 
18-hour working days. He even finds time 
to fly his own airplane, ski, putter around 
his greenhouse and entertain his family. 

“That guy,” explains a lifelong friend, “is 
the closest thing to perpetual motion this 
part of the country has ever seen.” 

Ambition and drive have characterized 
Roncalio's life since he was 5 years old. 
That's when he got his first job, hustling pro- 
duce from a two-wheeled pushcart in his 
hometown of Rock Springs, Wyo. A year later 
he took over a shoeshine stand in a local 
barbershop. By the time he was 15, he held 
a union card and pulled a regular hair-cut- 
ting shift. 

When he finished high school Roncalio 
turned in his shears and went to work for 
the local newspaper as a combination 
reporter and advertising salesman. After 6 
years he entered the University of Wyoming 
as a prelaw student. 

The depression of the 1930’s was at its 
nadir and something of a handicap to a fresh- 
man with limited cash resources. 

“My newspaper experience came in handy,” 
Teno recalls. “With Frank Larrabaster, an 
old hometown buddy, I made stencil dupli- 
cates of the university’s basketball schedule 
and sold advertising to go with them. That 
got us over one hump.” 

In the 2 years he attended the university 
Roncalio ran a snack bar in a dormitory, 
waited table and washed dishes at Annie 
Moore's boarding house, tended furnaces, 
scrubbed acres of floors and shoveled snow. 
A classmate recalls that 4 hours of sleep 
was a long night for Teno. 

At this time another restive man occupied 
the White House. His name was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Inspired by the national leader- 
ship of the New Deal president, Teno joined 
the Laramie Young Democrats, won office 
and became a delegate to the Wyoming State 
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Convention of Young Democrats. Soon he 
attracted the attention of party leaders. 
Teno wangled rides and visited Young Demo- 
crat Clubs around the State, helping to beef 
up the organization. 

During his second year at the University 
of Wyoming, Roncalio jumped neck-deep 
into campus tics. 

“Just for the heck of it,” he says, “I con- 
ducted a little campaign and got myself 
elected student body president for a term. 
It was the only time in the school’s history 
that a sophomore, a nonathlete at that, had 
held this office.” 

Then, for the first time in his life, politics 
paid dividends to Teno. The Democratic 
State Central Committee endorsed him for a 
position as research assistant on the staff in 
393 D.C., of the then Senator Joseph 

C. O'Mahoney. Teno packed his things in a 
smali N hitched rides to Washington. 
There enrolled as a law student at 
pe e University, attending classes at 
night and working days in Senator O’Ma- 
honey’s office. 

On December 7, 1941, Teno’s law studies 
were rudely interrupted. Six months later 
2d Lt. Teno Roncalio was assigned to the Ist 
(the bloody Red one) Infantry Division. 

his 32 months with that unit he 
visited the Italian homeland of his parents 
the hard way and saw France via Normandy. 
In all, he saw action in seven campaigns be- 
ginning in North Africa and ending at Re- 
magen. When he was discharged in 1945 he 
was wearing a Silver Star, a captain’s bars 
“and a handful of other stuff.” 

Back home again, he finally won his law 
degree from the University of Wyoming and 
opened an office in Cheyenne. That was 15 
years ago. Politics still fascinated him. In 
a behind-the-scenes capacity, he rose 
through the ranks of the Laramie County 
Democratic organization to various positions 
of leadership and counsel. A little over 4 
years ago he was named Wyoming’s Demo- 
cratic State chairman. 

When John F. Kennedy was elected Presi- 
dent, he didn’t forget Teno's effective leader- 
ship of the party in Wyoming. Shortly after 
he took office, Kennedy appointed Roncalio 
chairman of the International Joint Commis- 
sion, a post that carries a rank comparable 
to Ambassador. The Commission is con- 
cerned with the protection and proper util- 
ization of water along the United States- 
Canadian border. As a westerner Roncalio 
has a deep appreciation of what water means 
to the Nation’s development. 

Except for a few close friends, no one knew 
Roncalio was under a several physi- 
cal handicap. A back injury during the war 
pained him constantly. He sought relief by 
sitting in his bachelor apartment at night 
with his neck and back stretched upward 
by a rope pulley device attached to a head 
harness and suspended from the ceiling. In 
this position he would sit for hours, read- 
ing, listening to recorded classical music, 
and thinking. At 46, Wyoming’s perpetual 
motion machine shows not the slightest sign 
of slowing down. 

“This International Joint Commission job 
is fascinating,” he says. “Since 1909, when 
the International Joint Commission treaty 
between Canada and the United States 
was signed, 60 projects have been com- 
pleted or are under as a 
result of deliberations and orders of the 
Commission. Some projects are small; many 
are of such magnitude you have to see 
them to believe they exist—the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and power projects, for ex- 
ample. Big or little, they serve a common 
purpose; to give maximum water use benefits 
to both nations.” 


Joint Commission 
project is development of the Columbia River 
basin tributaries. This area directly affects 
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most of the Pacific Northwest and indirectly 
affects portions of Montana and Wyoming, 
northern Utah and Nevada. 

Roncalio has administered his job without 
regard to partisan considerations. A political 
opponent once said of Roncalio: He's al- 
ways ready to do what he can for anyone, 
regardless of political or religious views. 
He'll fight his party’s leaders or the devil 
himself if he knows he’s right.” 

On the lighter side, Teno is proof that 
life can begin at 40. He learned to ski 6 years 
ago; today he is considered an excellent 
skier. At 41 he learned to fly and holds a 
multiengine rating. About a year ago, to 
the amazement of friends who considered 
him a confirmed bachelor, Teno married. He 
made up for his years of bachelorhood, how- 
ever. His wife, Cecilia Waters Domenico, has 
four children. And a few days ago Teno 
revealed that a new Roncalio can be ex- 
pected in the not distant future. 


THE WHEAT REFERENDUM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable discussion in this body 
and throughout the country on the role 
being played by various farm organiza- 
tions with respect to the forthcoming 
wheat referendum. It has come to my 
attention that reports have circulated 
naming the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation as one of the organizations en- 
deavoring to persuade growers to vote 
“no” in the referendum. I have seen 
no evidence of this whatsoever. In fact, 
I have talked with Mr. W. Hugh Baber of 
Chico, Calif., president of the National 
Wool Growers Association and he con- 
firmed that the association has taken no 
part whatsoever in the influencing of 
voting in the forthcoming wheat refer- 
endum. 

Mr. Baber explained that the policy of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
is to avoid involvement in the problems 
of producers of other commodities and 
that this is based upon a feeling that 
commodity groups should have the priv- 
ilege of deciding for themselves what 
they want. 

I commend the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association for pursuing this policy. 


LIPPMANN ON MEETING OF PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDY AND PRIME MIN- 
ISTER PEARSON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on May 
9 I commented on the problems of the 
American and Canadian timber indus- 
tries. This was prior to Mr. Kennedy’s 
meeting with Prime Minister Pearson at 
Hyannis Port. 

I said then: 

I think it is time for the leaders in our 
industry to sit down and chart a course for 
themselves. I think then they should sit 
down with their Canadian counterparts to 
chart a course which will operate within the 
framework of the free enterprise system 
while strengthening the use of lumber. 


Mr. Walter Lippmann, in a column in 
the Washington Post on May 16, com- 
menting on the general tenor of the Hy- 
annis Port meeting, observed— 

The solution of the problem is not one for 
legislation or treaty but for voluntary action 
by the U.S. interests in cooperation with 
their Canadian associates. Canada is the 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Lippmann’s entire article 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. PEARSON AND Ma. KENNEDY 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The general effect of the meeting at 
Hyannis Port between the Canadian Prime 
Minister and the United States President has 
been that of a good scrubbing and a cool 
shower after a muddy brawl. No doubt it 
takes two to start such a brawl and a lot of 
explaining and counterexplaining would be 
possible. Both Governments know that such 
brawls are intolerable. 

The President went as far as proud gov- 
ernments ever go in acknowledging a fault 
when he joined with Mr. Pearson in stressing 
“the importance of each country showing 
regard for the view of the other where atti- 
tudes differ.” The Canadian Prime Minister 
for his part scrubbed out the suspicious na- 
tionalism of his predecessor by his very 
presence at Hyannis Port. For Lester Pear- 
son does not merely approve, after a life- 
time of experience he incarnates, the hope of 
building “a true community of the Atlantic 
peoples.” 

Although he and the President promised 
to settle a number of practical matters such 
as the nasty mess about continental defense. 
they agreed that “the two countries will 
inevitably have different views on interna- 
tional issues from time to time.” It is all to 
the good that they should have differing 
views. Nothing could possibly be worse for 
Canadian-United States relations than that 
Canada would automatically agree with us. 

In many ways the greatest service that 
Canada has done the United States in this 
generation is to produce a crop of first- 
quality diplomats who have been able to 
give independent, expert, and quite candid 
advice. Though on fundamentals they have 
always been with us, they have stood away 
from us enough to be free of our own prej- 
udices and excitements. Mr. Pearson is 
himself one of these diplomats, and from 
them we have received the kind of intellec- 
tual and moral help which can come only 
from a true ally, never from a sycophant 
or a client or a satellite. 

This is a time when the United States with 
its global commitments is very specially in 
need of the kind of wisdom and candor 
which Canada, preeminently among all our 
allies, can give us. The postwar structure 
of our foreign policy in Europe is profoundly 
shaken, and the problem of what to do and 
of what comes after is as much Canada’s 
problem as our own. At the same time, the 
old isolationist pattern of hemispheric rela- 
tions is dissolving in the Caribbean and 
South America, and we shall need greater 
Canadian participation in hemispheric affairs 
and the good offices of Canada in persuading 
the Europeans and other countries to play 
their necessary part in this hemisphere. 

It will be a mistake, however, if we concen- 
trate our whole attention on foreign policy. 
There is a serious problem in the relations 
between Canada and the United States which 
is not referred to in the Hyannis Port com- 
munique. It broods over all our relations. 
It is the problem of the great U.S. economic 
penetration of Canadian industry. It should 
be said at once that the U.S. investment in 
Canadian industry is not sinister. Canada, 
like the United States in its own period of 
industrial development, has had to draw cap- 
ital from abroad. The problem is primarily, 
perhaps wholly, one of inducing the great 
US. interests in Canada to proceed with all 
deliberate speed to Canadianize the owner- 
ship and the direction and the operation of 
their com: — 

It cannot make for the kind of good rela- 
tlons we need to have with Canada that a 
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total of 52 percent of the capital invested 
in manufacturing and in mining is con- 
trolled in the United States. In certain key 
industries the control is even greater: rub- 
ber, 90 percent; agricultural machinery, 55 
percent; automobiles and parts, 96 percent; 
electrical apparatus, 67 percent; smelting 
and refining of nonferrous ores, 66 percent. 

I have an impression from talking to cer- 
tain Americans with interests in Canada that 
they are beginning to realize how undesira- 
ble and potentially dangerous is the exces- 
sive U.S. control of Canadian industry. I 
hope nobody will fly off the handle at that 
remark. Nobody is talking of confiscation 
or nationalization. But the fact that more 
than half the capital of Canadian industry 
is controlled in the United States is a per- 
petual irritant. 

The solution of the problem is not one 
for legislation or treaty but for voluntary 
action by the U.S. interests in cooperation 
with their Canadian associates. Canada is 
the kind of country with which this kind of 
problem can be handled unexcitedly in a 
spirit of mutually enlightened self-interest. 


CAN WE AFFORD NOT TO BE CON- 
SIDERATE OF THOSE WHO ARE 
DEFENDING US? 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
want to go on record in strong support 
of a military pay bill that will give our 
men and women in the armed services 
a fair return for their vital contribution 
to the Nation’s security. 

Is it fair that since 1952 military pay 
has gone up only 16.2 percent while 
civilian pay for comparable jobs has gone 
up by an average of 42.7 percent? This 
figure includes civil service pay which 
will have risen 39.8 percent by 1964. The 
military pay increases proposed in H.R. 
5555 will be most helpful but even if 
enacted it means a total increase since 
1952 of only 28.5 percent, still well be- 
low the civilian average. We may never 
reach the ideal of complete compara- 
bility between civilian and military pay, 
but we are not dealing fairly with our 
service people if we fail to try to nar- 
row the gap as much as possible. 

We are all interested in Government 
economy, and there is doubtless fat in 
the military budget that needs trim- 
ming. But this pay increase has been 
painstakingly studied and restudied in 
detail, both in the Pentagon and in Con- 
gress. I cannot believe that there is 
any fat left to be trimmed and, indeed, 
the bones are showing in some areas. 

I believe that we should vote a bill pro- 
viding fully adequate compensation for 
those who are defending this Nation. I 
believe, too, that the pay bill should be 
made effective immediately rather than 
on October 1. In civilian pay raises, the 
increase is often made effective imme- 
diately or even retroactively. Why 
should we be less generous in our treat- 
ment of our soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men? I hope, too, that we will retain 
the features of combat pay and re- 
computation benefits for our retired 
servicemen which were added to H.R. 
5555 in the final stages of debate in the 
other body. We should maintain the 
historic principle of keeping retired pay 
tied to active pay. And I feel, too, that 
we could well afford to be more con- 
siderate of our senior enlisted men than 
the present bill provides. 
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In a recent letter to me, an Air Force 
captain at Ellsworth Air Force Base in 
South Dakota raised some questions 
that ought to command the attention of 
all Senators. He wrote: 


During a recent operational readiness in- 
spection test I worked my crew for 28 con- 
secutive hours. They were a sad and tired- 
looking but proud crew when we were finally 
relieved; yet these men are being paid less 
than the average factory worker who works 
only 8 hours per day and 5 days per week. 
The families of these men cannot live on 
their patriotism. Will you please compare 
the salaries of these men to the salaries of 
the page boys? We, in the military, are 
fully cognizant of the fact that unlike that 
great American who was first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, we are first in war, last in peace, 
and now it appears that we are also last in 
the minds of our Senators and Congressmen. 


I received another very interesting let- 
ter from a service wife. She is the 
mother of five little girls and the wife 
of a master sergeant at the Air Force 
Academy. She enclosed a letter which 
she had written for the weekly column 
in the base newspaper but which was 
not printed. I ask unanimous consent 
to have her letter to me and the one she 
composed for the base newspaper 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Dear Mr. McGovern: I am enclosing an 
excerpt from the column which I, as pub- 
licity chairman for the USAF Academy 
NCO Wives Club, submitted for my weekly 
column in the base newspaper. Because it 
was recommended in the AF Times, I was 
encouraging all readers to write their Con- 
gressmen the military pay bill. 
Probably in fear of “reprisals” (for the sery- 
ices don’t exactly approve of writing to Con- 
gress), the editor refused to print the column. 
Since I am a native of South Dakota, I am 
submitting it to you for your consideration. 

My husband is a master sergeant in the 
Air Force and we have five little girls. His 
military wages don’t begin to cover our liv- 
ing expenses and he has had to work part 
time for years. I firmly believe the senior 
enlisted men, in particular, who “carry the 
ball” for the services, really need a much 
more substantial pay raise than has been in- 
dicated in any of your plans. Because of 
their years in service and their experience, 
most technical and master sergeants could 
be receiving two to three times as much pay 
in a civilian (or civil service) capacity doing 
exactly the same job they are doing in serv- 
ice. But how can they throw away 10 or 
more years of their lives, give up their re- 
tirement, and perhaps leave their country 
in the lurch if they should be needed in the 
near future? Without a doubt, military 
people are the most patriotic group of cit- 
izens in this country. 

Since this is the first time, and probably 
the last, that I will ever “attain the point of 
courage” to write a letter to my Congress- 
man, I would be interested in knowing why 
my husband, as a 20470 (intelligence special- 
ist) does not receive pro pay when all of the 
other intelligence AFSC’s do receive it? His 
field is required to have an extensive overall 
intelligence knowledge while the others re- 
quire only a specific but limited knowledge, 
which makes it rather difficult to understand. 
At any rate he is seriously considering re- 
training even though he really enjoys his 
work very much, but we do need the extra 
money and as I wrote in the column, I don’t 
look forward to his having to do part-time 
work for the remainder of his career. 
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It does seem the Thresher tragedy would 
waken Congress’ attitude toward the military 
people and their standard of living. If Con- 
gress didn’t consider military service a “slum 
area,” it would perhaps change the attitude 
of all Americans (or should I say the whole 
world?) toward the servicemen and their 
families. When a man feels the whole coun- 
try looks down their noses at him because 
he is in service, how can you expect him to 
be proud of his career? 

Sincerely yours, 


LETTER TO BASE NEWSPAPER 

Those of you who read the AF Times no 
doubt felt the same as I last Saturday when 
every page seemed to contain “pay cuts here” 
and “pay cuts there” in the proposed pay 
raise. I have never in the past advocated 
writing our Congressmen but the AF Times 
recommends it as the only chance for 
strengthening the pay bill on its way 
through Congress. They say: Hope exists 
if servicemen and their friends make their 
wishes known where they count, that is, to 
their individual Senators and Representa- 
tives.” 

Surely the living standards of military 
families should be considered more impor- 
tant than such projects as streets, sewage 
facilities, parks, etc., for which Congress ap- 
proved $450 million, while at the same time 
cutting $600 million from our pay raise, as 
reported in the AF Times. It does make a 
person wonder. 

So please, anyone who feels that the pay 
raise should not be cut all along the line, 
please take a moment (right now) to sit 
down and write your Congressmen, or send 
this column with a few well-chosen words. 

We as military people have absolutely no 
voice in Congress or in the Government since 
we have no lobbyists, pressure groups, un- 
ions, and the like. Our only recourse is 
pressure by mail, but it will take a bunch. 
So tell your friends, tell your families, tell 
your next-door neighbors: Write a letter to 
your Congressmen. 

Since my husband and I come from dif- 
ferent States, I am going to send a letter, 
with a copy of this column, to each Senator 
and Representative from New York and 
South Dakota. A small trickle of mail won't 
help—it would surely take enough to sink 
a battleship (or maybe the Thresher). Since 
the pay bill is to be voted upon in the near 
future, don’t delay a minute longer. Call 
me (1197) for info regarding names of 
Congressmen from your States. I'd love to 
be able to know my message is getting over 
and that a few people, at least, are interested 
in doing what they can to raise the living 
standards of military families. 

“Moonlighting” seems to be frowned upon 
by the services, but how families can live 
and save on military wages, instead of just 
being able to subsist, is a mathematical im- 
possibility. 

Surely if our Congressmen knew how 
morale-shattering their economy wave is, 
and how many senior military members will 
get out as soon as they feel they can, they 
would stop to consider their economy- 
minded actions. 

My husband and I have always been proud 
of his Air Force career, and I had always 
hoped he would stay in for 30 years, but I 
can’t see his having to work a part-time 
job for the rest of his military career in 
order to adequately support his family. 

Again, please write your Congressmen, and 
urge everyone you know (both overseas and 
stateside) to help spread the word and let 
our Congressmen know how we, as military 
families, feel about their so-called economy 
drive at our expense. * * * 

Sincerely yours, 
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Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
would like to emphasize the security 
aspect of the pay raise. We have become 
so preoccupied with new hardware and 
technology that we tend to forget that 
the human being is still the indispensable 
factor in military strength. In fact, the 
revolution in military technology has 
increased the crucial importance of hav- 
ing capable and devoted people in uni- 
form. Operating the weapons and equip- 
ment of modern military forces is vastly 
more difficult than ever before. There is 
still a need for the sturdy foot soldier, 
but today there is need for much more 
as well. Without modern weapons we 
cannot hope to insure our own national 
security, and without skilled manpower 
to operate it, our modern equipment is 
ineffective. 

It is quite unrealistic to expect highly 
trained people to remain in the service 
when the gap between their own pay and 
that offered by private industry is so 
great. And whereas the fringe benefits 
of military service may have been very 
attractive 30 years ago, our civilian life 
has since then become far more secure 
and rewarding, and precisely for those 
people needed most by our military 
services. 

We cannot allow ourselves to slip into 
the habit of assuming that the services 
will get along somehow. We must help 
them meet this new and serious problem. 
The case for an adequate pay increase is 
based not only on the American spirit of 
fair play, but also on national self- 
interest. 


NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to say a few words in commemora- 
tion of the 149th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Norwegian Constitution. On 
May 17, 1814, in the turmoil of the 
Napoleonic era, the ratification of this 
historic document crowned the long 
struggle of the Norwegian people for an 
independent national identity. Formal 
independence followed nine decades later, 
with the amicable agreement of separa- 
tion between Sweden and Norway in 
1905. At that time a Danish prince, who 
took the title of Haakon VII, began a 
reign which lasted until his death in 
1957. Throughout this period, which 
included the experience of temporary 
exile during World War II, Haakon VII 
carved out a place for himself as one of 
the most respected constitutional mon- 
archs of Europe. He personified the 
rugged, democratic spirit of the Nor- 
wegian people. His son, King Olaf V, has 
carried on the unforgettable traditions 
of his father. The union of throne and 
people is the distinctive mark of this 
stanchly constitutional country—a coun- 
try dedicated no less than our own to the 
principles of democracy, individual lib- 
erty, equal justice under law, and rugged 
personal integrity. 

As one whose veins contain a rich mix- 
ture of Norwegian blood, I am privileged 
to remind the Senate of this important 
national celebration of our friend and 
ally, the Kingdom of Norway. I am 
doubly privileged to celebrate this date 
because of the thousands of Minnesotans 
who are former sons and daughters of 
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Norway or whose immediate forebears 
were Norwegian immigrants. In paying 
homage to their ancestral homeland, I 
simultaneously honor the heritage which 
they themselves have bequeathed to the 
United States of America. It is more 
than coincidence, Mr. President, that the 
great bulk of the more than 830,000 Nor- 
wegians who emigrated to the United 
States since 1820 settled in the States of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and North Da- 
kota. In the forests, lakes, and pastures 
of these Northern States, the Scandi- 
navian immigrants saw strong re- 
semblances to the land of their birth. 
They also found a spiritual climate in 
which they felt at home. As the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick] stated yesterday, Norway and 
the United States share a spirit of in- 
dependence, dedication to freedom, and 
a sense of national responsibility.” 

Norway, Mr. President, is our NATO 
ally. We welcome her adherence to the 
North Atlantic Pact. Norway shares 
with Turkey the distinction of being the 
only NATO country which has a com- 
mon border with the U.S.S.R. At the 
same time, Mr. President, Norway is a 
pacific country. During World War II 
she would have preferred to remain neu- 
tral, like her neighbor Sweden. The 
experiences of Nazi occupation con- 
vinced her, however, that her place in 
the postwar period was at the side of the 
free countries whose independence and 
liberties were threatened by Soviet im- 
perialism. Despite her strong ties to 
the Western Alliance, Norway remains 
dedicated to the Scandinavian traditions 
of peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. Together with Sweden, she 
has played a remarkable role in the 
United Nations. We all remember the 
great services of the former Secretary 
General Trygve Lie. I particularly wish 
to commend the Kingdom of Norway for 
joining with Sweden and Denmark in 
earmarking a 3,000-man contingent for 
the use of the United Nations in any 
future peacekeeping emergencies. I 
have referred to this action in previous 
remarks. It is an inspiring example for 
other nations to follow. 

Norway, Mr. President, occupies an 
exposed position on the northern fron- 
tier of freedom. Although naturally 
peaceloving, she is determined to defend 
her hard-won independence and national 
ideals. She has a strong sense of inter- 
national duty. She is known for her 
progressive accomplishments in domestic 
legislation. She is justly celebrated for 
her parliamentary form of government 
which reconciles democratic radicalism 
with a constitutional monarchy. In 
short, we value Norway’s alliance, we 
cherish her friendship, and we pledge 
ourselves to guard her independence as 
we would our own. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


PROHIBITION OF DISCRIMINATION 
ON ACCOUNT OF SEX IN PAYMENT 
OF WAGES 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 

jection, the Chair lays before the Senate 

the unfinished business, S. 1409. 


May 17 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1409) to prohibit discrimi- 
nation on account of sex in the payment 
of wages by employers engaged in com- 
merce, and to provide for the restitution 
of wages lost by employees by reason 
of any such discrimination. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound an inquiry to the 
distinguished majority leader with re- 
spect to business on Monday, as well as 
today, and possibly for the remainder of 
next week. 

It is my understanding that if there 
should be a demand for a record vote 
today on the equal pay bill, S. 1409, that 
the vote would go over until Monday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sure the major- 
ity leader has in mind what other bills 
may be considered on Monday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask whether the unfinished busi- 
ness has been laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfin- 
ished business has been laid before the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what the distinguished minority leader 
has said is correct. If there is to be a 
yea-and-nay vote, that will be put over 
until Monday. 

Following completion of consideration 
of the pending measure, it is anticipated 
that the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 127, S. 537, 
the McClellan bill, to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for more effective evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 

It is my further understanding—and 
notice has been served, I believe on each 
Senator—that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK] 
intends to offer a number of amend- 
ments to that bill; I believe three. The 
Senator has stated on several occasions 
that he is willing to agree to a time limi- 
tation during which his amendments 
may be considered, amounting to 1 hour 
for each amendment, to be divided 30 
minutes to a side, and 1 hour on the 
question of passage of the bill. This has 
been cleared with the minority leader 
and with the sponsor of the proposal, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION ACT—UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO 
LIMIT DEBATE 


Mr. . Mr. President, 
with that explanation, I ask unanimous 
consent that, at the conclusion of any 
vote which may be taken on the pending 
legislation on Monday—or today, if that 
measure is finally acted upon today— 
S. 537, a bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, be made the pending 
business at that time, and that the time 
for consideration of the bill be limited 
to 1 hour on each amendment, to be di- 
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vided 30 minutes to a side, and that there 
be 1 hour allotted for consideration of 
the bill, under the usual procedure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is under- 
stood that the regular unanimous-con- 
sent form will be a part of the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 

(The unanimous-consent agreement, 
as subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows:) 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That following the disposition of 
S. 1409, the unfinished business, the Senate 
resume the consideration of the bill S. 537, 
to create the Joint Committee on the budget, 
under the limitation of debate hereinafter 
set out: Provided, however, That if final ac- 
tion on S. 1409 is concluded today, the lim- 
itation on debate shall not become effective 
until after the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business on Monday, May 20, 1963, Un- 
der said agreement debate on any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal, except a motion to 
lay on the table, shall be limited to 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion 
and the majority leader: Provided, That in 
the event the majority leader is in favor of 
any such amendment or motion, the time in 
opposition thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions of 
the said bill shall be received, 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time uncer their control on the passage of 
the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
anticipated that following disposal of 
S. 537, the McClellan bill, the Senate 
will proceed to consider the International 
Coffee Agreement, 1962, now on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar as Executive H, 87th 
Congress, 2d session. This will involve 
some little debate, because the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson] is vitally interested in this pro- 
posal and has some remarks to make, as 
perhaps will other Senators on both sides 
of the aisle. Senators will, of course, be 
given every opportunity to make their 
views known. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I do not know that 
there will be greatly extended debate. I 
have some very definite views on the pro- 
posed International Coffee Agreement, 
because I think it is the basis for the be- 
ginning of global commodity agreements 
on all commodities, so we should give 
some consideration to it. I have no ob- 
jection to having that considered on 
Monday, or any day the leader suggests, 
but I trust that there will be no limita- 
tion on debate; at least, not yet. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 
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Mr. President, for the benefit of the 
Senate, I wish to say that following the 
conclusion of the consideration of the 
International Coffee Agreement, it is the 
intention of the leadership—and this has 
been discussed with the distinguished 
minority leader—to have the Senate con- 
sider H.R. 5389, a bill to repeal certain 
legislation relating to the purchase of 
silver, and for other purposes; and, fol- 
lowing that—or perhaps before it—H.R. 
5207, an act to amend the Foreign Serv- 
ice Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield, with- 
out losing his right to the floor, so I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor with that understanding. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


WHAT'S RIGHT ABOUT A NUCLEAR 
TEST BAN? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
most important goal for this Govern- 
ment of ours in the world today is peace 
with freedom. 

We are seeking peace by pouring more 
than half of the heavy tax burden we 
impose on the American people into 
defense. 

We are seeking peace with the most 
remarkably generous foreign assistance 
program in world history. 

We work for peace through carrying 
by far the heaviest share of cost in the 
United Nations, and by a worldwide 
series of alliances that impose even 
heavier future burdens on our people. 

But the hardheaded, realistic odds- 
makers would bet against us. The whole 
weight of the history—of human expe- 
rience—comes down squarely on the side 
of war. 

War in all its brutality involving major 
nations has been the lot of virtually 
every generation throughout human his- 
tory. Think of it: war every 25 years 
throughout the thousands of years of re- 
corded history. War has always followed 
a few years of peace. Always. 

Now, humanity just may have a 
chance to arrest that historic pulsation 
because of the immensity of our new 
capacity for destruction. 

President Eisenhower has said that 
there is now no substitute for peace. 
Winston Churchill has bluntly expressed 
the silver lining of our hope in the dark 
cloud of our destructive power. He 
called safety in this nuclear age the twin 
child of terror. 

This is possible, barely possible. But 
the mammoth power of destruction 
could turn the other way, too. With the 
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proliferation of nuclear power, any one 
of several desperate dictators might soon 
plunge us into the first step of a nuclear 
escalated inferno. 

Somehow, somewhere, in some way, if 
there is to be peace on this earth, we 
lg to work for it directly and explic- 
itly. 
Nuclear power can, and very possibly 
will, destroy mankind. We may be able 
to stop that destruction. It is up to us 
to try. 

A nuclear test ban treaty is the first, 
essential step. It is an absolute mini- 
mum. Without it, mankind will perish 
from this earth. He might even perish 
without a kiloton dropped on his fellow 
man. 

With the Maos, and eventually the 
Castros, not to speak of the Nassers and 
Titos and Francos testing, with the 
megatonnage of dirty fallout multiply- 
ing, mankind, after a few years of de- 
formed, subhuman existence, could sim- 
ply choke to death on fallout. 

Is this not almost sure to happen un- 
less we have an enforceable test ban? 

Can any man speak with more au- 
thority and knowledge than the Presi- 
dent of the United States, when he 
solemnly tells us that unless we get a 
test ban treaty this year, “the genie is 
out of the bottle and we'll never get it 
back in again”? 

The Senate of the United States should 
be cheering the President on in what 
must be one of the most trying tasks in 
recent international political history: to 
persuade Communist Russia to sign a 
nuclear test ban treaty requiring effec- 
tive inspection and control. 

President Kennedy’s efforts for a nu- 
clear test ban are supported by his Sec- 
retary of Defense and every major se- 
curity officer who is responsible and 
informed in the field. 

The Senate is recognized as the big, 
black obstacle to agreement, although 4 
years ago this body agreed, by a unani- 
mous vote “That the Members of the 
Senate support the efforts of the United 
States to continue to negotiate for an in- 
ternational agreement for the suspension 
of nuclear weapons tests.” 

In spite of this resolution, some of the 
best informed Members of the Senate 
have spoken to me privately against an 
agreement. Others have spoken out 
against the test ban on the Senate floor. 

If a treaty embracing the proposals 
made by President Kennedy came before 
the Senate this afternoon for confirma- 
tion, in my judgment it would not get 
the two-thirds support it would require. 

And yet, with a few exceptions, those 
Americans who have thought most deep- 
ly about this subject, who understand 
fully the grim alternatives to an end to 
competitive nuclear testing, and who 
know what protections the President's 
proposals embody, support the test ban, 
and do so enthusiastically. 

From the standpoint of simple, com- 
monsense military advantage, a test 
ban would tend to arrest nuclear de- 
velopment at a time when the United 
States has an advartage in quantity 
of nuclear power—experts differ; some 
say 3 to 1; some say 4 to 1; some say 
5 to 1—a big lead in diversification of 
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nuclear weapons, and a greater variety 
of proven, reliable delivery systems. 

Indeed, the Soviet Union in turn has 
some advantages, especially in weight- 
yield. But in general our lead is clear. 
The American advantages will disappear 
as testing continues. 

Furthermore, the enforcement capac- 
ity of this test ban proposal is impressive 
on two counts: first, we would have 
American or British nationals—not neu- 
trals—in complete charge of inspection 
teams on Russian soil, and empowered 
to make the most exhaustive examina- 
tion of possible violations; second, the 
seven inspections we now propose pro- 
vide a far surer protection against Rus- 
sian deception than a larger number did 
previously because of our vastly im- 
proved detection technology. 

I reluctantly conclude that the Sen- 
ate today seems to be an almost certain 
graveyard for any agreement the Presi- 
dent of the United States would sign 
with Russia to stop nuclear tests. 

This must not continue to be our 
attitude. This body should provide 
vigorous, positive action to support 
President Kennedy’s efforts to persuade 
Russia to sign a treaty suspending nu- 
clear testing. 


WHO IS BACKING A TEST BAN TREATY AND WHY? 


The merits of any proposed test ban 
treaty must support themselves—they 
must stand on their own legs without 
propping up by respected authorities. 
Nevertheless, we have a right and a duty 
to know who is behind the idea of a test 
ban treaty and why they are behind it. 
So let us look at the executive branch 
of our Government first. Let us look 
at the people first, then their arguments, 
then the proposals themselves. 

The test ban and the current proposals 
are supported by President Kennedy, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the Special Assistants to 
the President on National Security Af- 
fairs and on Science and Technology. 
They have the latest information, they 
are charged with this responsibility and 
know its risks, and, above all, they are 
as tough-minded about protecting our 
country as any group of citizens in 
America. 

As I have said, a test ban treaty is in 
jeopardy in the U.S. Senate. 

This is true in spite of our unanimous 
action 4 years ago. 

On April 30, 1959, almost exactly 4 
years ago, the Senate passed Senate Res- 
olution 96. This resolution favored an 
international agreement for the suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapons tests. Here is 
the text of that short resolution: 

Whereas the goal of the people of the 
bs a States is a just and lasting peace; 
an 

Whereas the peace of the world is threat- 
ened by an arms race of major proportions 
among the leading powers of which key 
aspects are the continuing development of 
devastating nuclear weapons and the main- 


tenance of large standing armies by some 
States; and 
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Whereas for thirteen years negotiations 
to control and limit armaments and armed 
forces have not led to agreement; and 

Whereas representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union are now meeting in Geneva for the 
purpose of drafting a treaty on the discon- 
tinuance of nuclear weapons tests; and 

Whereas an effective agreement to discon- 
tinue nuclear weapons tests would result in 
a reduction of the hazard from radioactive 
fallout which contaminates the air that the 
people of the world must breathe and which 
is a matter of grave concern to all mankind; 
and 

Whereas an effective worldwide control 
system is a necessary component of any in- 
ternational agreement on the cessation of 
nuclear weapons tests in which all States 
are to have confidence; and 

Whereas an agreement regarding the dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests under 
an effective control system would provide an 
opportunity to ease world tensions and 
realize a small but significant first step to- 
ward the goal of the control and reduction 
of nuclear and conventional armaments and 
armed forces: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Members of the Senate 
support the efforts of the United States to 
continue to negotiate for an international 
agreement for the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate emphatically 
endorses the principle that an adequate in- 
spection and control system must be part of 
any such international agreement involving 
a suspension of nuclear weapons tests; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate requests the 
President of the United States to submit to 
the Soviet Government the contents of this 
resolution so that the desires of the American 
people speaking through their Representa- 
tives in the Senate will be known and made 
clear for the successful outcome of the nego- 
tiations in Geneva for an effective and re- 
liable agreement for the discontinuance of 
nuclear weapons tests. 


Four years ago, then, this body went 
on record quite specifically to affirm its 
desire for peace, its fear of atmospheric 
pollution by radioactive fallout, its wish 
to end the nuclear arms race and its view 
of a successfully monitored test ban 
agreement as a first step toward general 
disarmament. 

At the heart of that resolution are two 
simple but crucial ideas: first, we want 
an agreement to end nuclear testing; sec- 
ond, we will sign no treaty that does not 
provide adequate inspection and con- 
trol. The insistence on adequate in- 
spection and control gives the American 
people confidence that if the treaty is 
violated we will know about it as soon as 
possible. We should consider any cur- 
rent proposals in the light of those two 
ideas—do we still want a treaty as we 
said we did, and do we still want ade- 
quate inspection and control? 

The reasons for wanting a test ban 
treaty are more persuasive today than 
they were in 1959, when the Senate unan- 
imously adopted a resolution calling for 
such a treaty. 

As recently as March 21, 1963, Presi- 
dent Kennedy summed up a few of those 
reasons as follows: 

The reason why we keep moving and work- 
ing on this question, taking up a good deal 
of energy and effort, is because personally I 
am haunted by the feeling that by 1970, un- 
less we are successful, there may be 10 nu- 
clear powers instead of 4, and by 1975 15 or 
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20. I regard that as the greatest possible 
danger and hazard. Now, I am not even 
talking about the contamination of the at- 
mosphere which would come when all of 
these nations begin testing, but as you know, 
every test does affect generations which are 
still away from us. We have come this far, 
and I think we ought to stay at it. So I am 
not discouraged at all by those who attack 
every effort we make to get a nuclear test ban. 


We know then that the President of 
the United States, the top governmental 
talent in charge of our national defense 
and our foreign policy, and the over- 
whelming percentage of noted American 
scientists all strongly favor a nuclear 
test ban. The very great majority of ex- 
perts who have examined our current 
proposals for a treaty feel these pro- 
posals mark a number of gains for us 
over previous test ban proposals. 

WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES AND WHAT ARE THE 

GOALS OF A GOOD NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY? 


Four of the major advantages to us of 

having a satisfactory test ban can be 
summed up as follows: First, a treaty 
would preserve for a longer period our 
present nuclear superiority; second, it 
would constitute a significant first step 
toward achieving control over the fur- 
ther spread of nuclear weapons to other 
countries; third, it would eliminate pos- 
sible dangers from radioactive fallout; 
and fourth, a treaty would be a first step 
in the direction of controlling the arms 
race. 
We might also add that a successful 
treaty could serve as a model for a future 
disarmament treaty; that a curtailment 
of weapons testing and research would 
allow a huge cut in our annual defense 
budget, which could justify a big non- 
inflationary tax cut to coincide with a 
balanced budget. We might add that 
the end of the nuclear arms race would 
free many of our top scientists for af- 
firmative advances in science, ranging 
from weather control to a man’s battle 
against cancer and heart disease. 

Against these obvious advantages and 
more, there is the risk of secret testing 
or cheating by the other side. We must 
not minimize that risk. That is why a 
good test ban treaty must do two things: 
First, it must be capable of detecting 
tests of a size which could lead to a 
modification of the balance of power; 
that is, it must make successful and sig- 
nificant evasion of the treaty difficult and 
improbable; second, the treaty must also 
provide the means for assuring all parties 
that the treaty has been honored. These 
two criteria add up to the demand by 
the United States for adequate inspec- 
tion and control, which I certainly sup- 
port. 

The particular proposals for which our 
side is now pressing would meet our de- 
mand for adequate inspection and con- 
trol. Let me review how they would 
work. Because of considerable progress 
in detection equipment and techniques, 
the system would rely primarily on na- 
tional detection systems for the collec- 
tion of seismic data. Testing of nuclear 
weapons can take place in four areas, in 
the atmosphere, in outer space, under- 
water or underground, but there is uni- 
versal agreement that the real problem of 
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detection of testing exists only for un- 
derground tests. Our experts have testi- 
fied many times before the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee that current knowl- 
edge indicates we can rely on our ability 
to detect tests of significant magnitude. 

In addition, automatic seismic sta- 
tions would be built according to specifi- 
cations within the territory of each party 
to the treaty. That means within Rus- 
sia. Instruments of our own manu- 
facture—American instruments—would 
be placed by us inside these vaults and 
sealed. We have proposed that seven of 
these automatic stations be placed with- 
in the Soviet Union and seven in the 
United States, and that each nation be 
permitted eight visits to each of these 
stations in the other nation’s territory 
each year. Eight times seven means 
56 visits to the other nation’s terri- 
tory. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is mak- 
ing a very important and able speech. 
He has gone into some details that are 
crucial. I find that he verbally made a 
statement which is not included in the 
text which I have in my hand. Are the 
eight visits to each of the stations to be 
within the period of a year? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There may be eight 
visits to each station every year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Every year? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That would be a total 
of 56 visits? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. A total of 56 visits. 
They are not to be confused with in- 
spections of suspicious occurrences. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know; but they are 
to be visits to make certain that the 
scientific machinery has not been tam- 
pered with, and to make readings of 
recordings that have already been made? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have never seen 
this information in the literature about 
the issue before. While I have not made 
a detailed study of the literature, I think 
this is a most important item. Is it the 
understanding that Russia objects to 
these visits? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I understand, 
the Russian objection has been confined 
primarily to inspection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Which the Senator 
will come to later in his speech? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall come to that 
in my speech. The Russians do not ob- 
ject to the visits. 

During these visits, we would obtain 
data on seismic events, either routinely 
or in question of a particular seismic oc- 
currence we wished to investigate. Of 
course, during these visits, we would also 
inspect the equipment for tampering and 
for maintenance, we would calibrate the 
instruments and check seismic noise 
levels, and we would use the opportunity 
to install improved instruments as we 
develop them. 

The third major system of adequate 


inspection and control concerns the use 


of onsite inspections, to which the Sen- 
ator from Iliinois has just alluded. In 
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the past, this has been the major bone 
of contention. The Soviet Union has 
firmy resisted the idea of onsite inspec- 
tion, claiming that we might use such 
inspections for espionage purposes and 
that this demand is a violation of their 
territorial integrity. But in an exchange 
of letters with President Kennedy in 
January of this year, Nikita Khrushchev 
agreed for the first time to permit on- 
site inspection. 

That was the first time this proposal 
was initiated. There was an agreement 
in 1958 or 1959, which the Soviet Union 
withdrew, but has subsequently restored. 
They withdrew it in 1961, and have sub- 
sequently restored it. In this about-face, 
he agreed to only two to three such in- 
spections, which is less than the United 
States would like to have—but it is a 
major departure from the past and a 
major concession we seem to have won. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would there be only 
two or three inspections for the country 
as a whole? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is what the 
Soviet Union would like. They say two 
or three inspections, which would mean 
that after there is a suspicious occur- 
rence, which we feel is not an earth- 
quake, but is very likely to be an under- 
ground test, we could enter Russia only 
two or three times. We insist on seven 
visits. We had formerly insisted on 
more. As I recall, at one time, we had 
asked for 20; but we came down to 7 
visits, not because we desired to move 
closer to the Soviet viewpoint, as I think 
I can establish later, but because we 
could make 7 inspections that would 
be far more effective now than 20 in- 
spections would have been earlier, be- 
cause of a vast improvement in our tech- 
nique of detecting explosions, plus the 
fact that we now have a better under- 
standing of earthquakes in the Soviet 
Union, and have found that there are 
only about 40 percent as many earth- 
quakes of this size as we had previously 
suspected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I remember 
Khrushchev’s letter of last January, the 
reference to two or three inspections was 
of a rather casual nature. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was there any de- 
liberation as to the period within which 
the inspections were to be carried out? 
Within 1 year? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
The feeling was that if we accepted 
three inspections, we would probably 
have to reserve one of them until De- 
cember; otherwise, if we exhausted the 
three inspections early in the year, the 
Russians could go on into December and 
test, knowing that we could not check 
them. 

Briefly, the onsite inspection ar- 
rangement—as we envision it—would 
work in this way: Within 60 days after 
an event occurred, we would designate 
that event as one we wished to inspect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Within 60 days after 
the event occurred? Does the Senator 
mean after the readings in the station 
indicated a suspicious happening? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes; I should say 
possibly the reliance we have is not on 
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the seven stations we would have within 
the Soviet Union. That is a very im- 
portant, supplementary one. But the 
principal detection devices are outside 
the Soviet Union and are of an order 
and a quality, we believe, which would 
enable us to detect from outside the bor- 
ders. After the event occurred, we 
could move within a week, but we would 
have 60 days to determine whether we 
wanted to move. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has 
used the pronoun “we.” Does he mean 
the United States or an international 
authority? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would not be an 
international authority. The inspec- 
tion would be under United States and 
British control. There would be United 
States and British inspections. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, each 
alliance would check on the other, rather 
than having the checking done by an in- 
ternational body which might be con- 
trolled by neutralists, who would not wish 
to offend either party? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Exactly. Through 
an international commission, we would 
transmit information on the time of the 
event and its location, and the Soviet 
Union would be given 1 week to forward 
available data on that event. We could 
also send a team to collect our own data 
from the automatic seismic stations 
which we have within the Soviet Union, 
but this would not be counted in our 
quota of onsite inspections After 
analyzing all available data, if we still 
wanted to inspect we would then dis- 
patch our inspection team and make ar- 
rangements for the Soviets to escort our 
team to the area we have designated 
within their borders, The inspection 
team would consist of our own nationals 
and members of an international staff to 
see that the inspection is carried out in 
accordance with the treaty—but the 
leader of our team would in all cases be 
an American or Britisher. The team 
would be large, with at least 14 techni- 
cal experts from our own side. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is making an extremely im- 
portant speech and is advancing our 
knowledge of what the technical issues 
are. I commend him for doing so. It 
should throw a shaft of light on the 
issues involved. 

Is there any delimitation of the area 
to be covered? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is none. 
There was one charge by those who op- 
pose the test ban that our detection sta- 
tions would not be able to survey too 
large an area within the Soviet Union; 
but I think that contention has been suc- 
cessfully answered by the administration, 
as I shall indicate later. But there is no 
limitation of the area which would be 
covered in our proposal. We would cer- 
tainly not exclude any part of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Similarly, no part of 
the United States would be excluded? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No part of the 
United States would be excluded. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suppose the Rus- 
sians already know, from published in- 
formation, of our installations since 
they are in an open society. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I am positive they 
know infinitely more about this coun- 
try than we know about the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In an open society, 
many matters of a military nature are 
frequently public knowledge, so I am 
told. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the opinion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, the United 
States would not be exposing vital mili- 
tary secrets? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, indeed. The 
Soviet Union would have much more to 
lose under those circumstances than we 
would. 

I think there is no question that our 
people would be engaged entirely and 
exclusively in determining whether there 
was a test. Certainly this country would 
not under any circumstances be con- 
cerned with or interested in trying to 
determine some kind of secret Russian 
development of some other kind. 

The Senator from Illinois has asked 
a very good question. I believe it indi- 
cates a basis for Russian concern and 
a possible reason why the Russians are 
resisting this inspection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
inspection process itself would be very, 
very thorough, including low-level aerial 
flights for visual and photographic in- 
spection, surface inspection and below 
surface inspection of mines, cavities, and 
so forth. We would have up to 6 weeks to 
inspect the area, and if drilling were re- 
quired, the period could be extended. 
We could take samples back home for 
laboratory inspection and closer exam- 
ination. Within 30 days after we com- 
pleted this thorough inspection, we 
would report our findings to an interna- 
tional commission. If the Soviet Union 
were found to have violated the test 
ban agreement, we could serve notice of 
withdrawal from the treaty. If the 
Soviet Union failed to cooperate, as pro- 
vided, with the inspection team, we 
could also withdraw from the treaty. 

I have not gone into technical detail; 
but I have dwelt at some length on the 
inspection provisions, because many of 
our citizens are not aware of those pro- 
visions, I think this information will 
give them confidence that if our de- 
mands are agreed to, we will indeed have 
“adequate inspection and control.” 

DOES THIS TREATY GRANT CONCESSIONS TO THE 
SOVIET UNION AND DOES IT MARK A RETREAT 
FROM OUR PREVIOUS TREATY PROPOSALS? 
Perhaps the greatest misunderstand- 

ing on this whole subject of a test ban 

treaty has been in the area of alleged 
concessions. Let me make it plain that 

I regard this treaty as an advance, not 

a retreat. 

For example, critics of the proposed 
treaty have asserted that our reductions 
in the number of onsite inspections we 
demand amount to unnecessary conces- 
sions. There is no magic number of in- 
spections, and we have never taken the 
position that there should be. Here, for 
instance, is the position of the United 
States, as expressed in a letter by Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower to Premier Khrushchev 
on May 5, 1959: 

The United States has not envisaged an 
unlimited number of inspections but ad- 
heres to the concept that the number should 
be in appropriate relationship to scientific 
facts and detection capabilities. 


The key there is the phrase “detec- 
tion capabilities” and the idea that the 
number of inspections should be based 
on those detection capabilities. We now 
know a great deal more about seismic 
events, the number of earthquakes each 
year in the Soviet Union, and how to dis- 
tinguish between a natural earth tremor 
and an underground test. We know, on 
the basis of experience, particularly with 
Project VELA, that our detection pow- 
ers have improved vastly and will con- 
tinue to improve. This is the main rea- 
son why we now feel we can rely on a 
system of national stations, and on the 
“black boxes” within the Soviet Union, 
plus supplementary manned stations in 
the territories of friendly nations. We 
are still insisting on onsite inspections 
as “extra insurance,” but they are simply 
not so important as they once were, nor 
do we need as many of them. 

Another point is that we also know 
that we were greatly mistaken in the 
past about the number of earthquakes 
each year in the Soviet Union and the 
number of events each year which we 
could not distinguish or identify with 
any degree of certainty. I call attention 
to the detailed expert statement before 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee by 
Dr. F. A. Long, who is the Assistant Di- 
rector for Science and Technology in the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
Dr. Long, in spelling out the great gains 
made in the VELA program of our 
knowledge of detection of seismic 
events, made these statements: 

One must realize that to a considerable de- 
gree the estimates made by the now famous 
committee of experts back in 1958 were really 
informed guesses * * * in many cases they 
were simply not based on very solid data, for 
the reason that only limited data were avail- 
able. 

The very considerable change is that now 
we do have a very large body of data avail- 
able to us so that when we make assessments 
now they have a very much greater probe- 
bility of being firm assessments. * * 

A first new assessment of importance has 
been that the number of earthquakes which 
occur in the U.S.S.R. of a magnitude equal 
to or greater than that of a given explosion 
is smaller than previously expected by a fac- 
tor of around two and a half. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 
viad: PROXMIRE. I am happy to 

eld. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That means only 40 
percent as great as it was previously 
thought to have been, does it? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. President, I continue to read from 
the statement by Dr. Long: 

This is important, because it means that 
any search for possible nuclear tests is made 
against a smaller background of comparable 
natural events than had previously been ex- 


So we have less than half as many 
events—as the Senator from Illinois has 
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said, only 40 percent as many—to check 
as we thought we had. As for checking 
on those events, Dr. Long also made this 
significant statement; 

The related new assessment which has 
been of importance in a design of a system 
has been improvement in our capability to 
detect seismic events from great distances; 
i.e., of the capability of the so-called third 
zone system. The significance of this de- 
velopment is that with an adequate number 
of stations outside the Soviet Union we have 
a very good detection capability of Soviet 
seismic events larger than magnitude 4 in 
addition to some capability below this level. 


This is exactly the point which I tried 
to make earlier—namely, that we are 
relying very heavily on detection out- 
side the Soviet Union, rather than solely 
on “black boxes” placed within the So- 
viet Union. I think many persons are 
afraid that no matter how carefully we 
were to seal the “black boxes,” the So- 
viets would take steps to make them in- 
accurate or ineffective. However, as Dr. 
Long pointed out, much importance at- 
taches to the improvement in our ca- 
pability to detect seismic events from 
great distances; and I understand that 
the distance at which they now can be 
detected has increased very greatly—an 
increase from practically 600 to 6,000 
miles. This is very important. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I won- 
der whether the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will interpret the phrase We have 
a very good detection capability of So- 
viet seismic events larger than magni- 
tude 4.0.” 

What is the meaning of the “4.0”? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The “4.0” is the 
rough equivalent of a 2-kiloton nuclear 
bomb explosion in tuff; 10 to 20 kilotons 
in alluvium, which is much rarer in the 
U.S.S.R. At one time we were “throwing 
up our hands” at underground explo- 
sions of a 20-kiloton variety; but now 
we are in a position to detect under- 
ground explosions down to 1 kiloton or 2 
kilotons. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Two kilotons would 
have the explosive effect of approximate- 
ly 2,000 tons of TNT, would it not? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, and approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the explosive energy 
of the bomb which was dropped at Hiro- 
shima. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So this would be one- 
tenth as much. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. One-tenth as 
large—90 percent smaller. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, 
much explosive energy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Finally, Mr. President, Dr. Long went 
on to point out that because of great 
variability in almost all of the VELA- 
related phenomena, such as the occa- 
sional bonus of an unusual pickup from 
a very great distance, the violator can- 
not make plans based on averages. He 
must allow not only for improved and 
improving detection apparatus; he must 
also allow for our lucky breaks if he does 
not wish to get caught. He must be 
ultracautious. 

In other words, we have overestimated 


one-tenth as 


the number of events to be investigated, 


and we have underestimated our ability 
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to monitor those events from a distance. 
It is comforting to know that we have 
less to monitor and more to monitor it 
with. But that is not the whole story. 
On March 7, in a remarkable and well- 
documented speech before this body, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hun- 
PHREY ]—who has been at the Geneva ne- 
gotiations and who has had access to all 
the secret testimony on our capabilities— 
said to the Members of the Senate: 

The question of the identification of un- 
derground events has become of such interest 
to my colleagues and to others that I have 
requested the administration to make avail- 
able to the public the 5-year study of de- 
tection and identification of underground 
events in the Soviet Union. This covers the 
period from 1958 to 1962 and it shows pre- 
cisely how many events were detected, and 
the ways in which they can be judged to be 
identified in varying degrees, and the geo- 
graphical areas in which they occur. This 
study shows clearly why the number of in- 
spections and the number of detection sta- 
tions can be reduced without in any way 
diminishing the effectiveness of verification. 


I second the distinguished Senator’s 
request that this vital information be 
made public, at least as much as is safely 
possible. The American people should 
know that our detection capacities are 
vastly expanded and much improved. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, this detec- 
tion program was carried on from sta- 
tions outside the Soviet Union. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota, who has 
made such a gallant fight in leading the 
forces of our country who believe very 
deeply in the importance of achieving a 
nuclear test ban. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I commend 
the Senator on his statement. It is a 
very thought-provoking and scholarly 
presentation. It is that sort of discus- 
sion which is needed in the Senate on 
this highly complex and yet vital and 
important issue. It does so little or no 
good to debate the questions of disar- 
mament and nuclear test bans in a spirit 
of emotion. We must debate them on 
the basis of objectivity and scientific 
fact, as well as the background of experi- 
ence that we have in terms of detection, 
verification, and identification of nuclear 
tests. 

The Senator has established a good 
ease for the favorable consideration of 
an adequately safeguarded nuclear test 
ban agreement. I would add only one 
thing at this point in his address. We 
not only depend—nor are we suggesting 
that we only depend—upon stations 
owned and manned by U.S. nationals 
outside the Soviet Union. I wish my 
colleagues to note that there are other 
countries that are very far advanced in 
the science of seismology. Those coun- 
tries have the most up to date modern 
seismic equipment. For example, Swe- 
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den, Finland, Norway, India, and Japan 
have such equipment. The Japanese 
are experts in that area. The Swedish 
stations at Upsala University, for exam- 
ple, are outstanding. There is an inter- 
national agreement among the seismolo- 
gists to exchange information, so the 
whole of the Soviet Union is literally 
encircled by seismic stations. 

I should like to advert to one other 
thing which the Senator has pointed out. 
We have discovered what we call the 
third zone theory, which is no longer a 
theory but a fact; it is as follows: If 
an explosion takes place, let us say, in 
the heartland of the Soviet Union, the 
structure of the earth is such that it 
might not be readily detectable in the 
heartland of the Soviet Union. The sta- 
tions that are closest to the explosion 
do not necessarily register more accu- 
rately than the stations that are farther 
away. 

In fact, there follows what might be 
called reverse accuracy, a principle that 
could be stated as follows: The degree 
of accuracy of identification increases 
with the distance from the point of 
explosion, particularly if the explosion 
takes place in what we call alluvium, or 
in soft soil. 

That is why the Senator from Minne- 
sota disputed an argument—I hope 
forcefully and effectively—against what 
is known as the big hole theory in the 
Soviet Union; namely, that explosions in 
the earth in the heartland of the Soviet 
Union, which is essentially soft earth, 
marsh, frost land, and not made up of 
hard granite or rock, could be disguised. 

We know there are only certain areas 
in the Soviet Union that we call seismic 
areas. One is down on the southern bor- 
der where there are detection stations 
in countries like Turkey. Another area 
is in the Kurile Islands. The other is 
the Kamchatka Peninsula. There are 
three or four other areas that are seismic 
areas. Those are the areas in which 
earthquakes occur. Those are the areas 
in which we would have difficulty sep- 
arating the earthquake type of earth 
movement from a nuclear explosion type 
of earth movement. It is those areas 
that are on the periphery of the Soviet 
Union, and those are the ones in which a 
test might be hidden. Those are the very 
areas in which they are surrounded by 
seismic stations. Those are the facts of 
geography. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The excellent letter 
which the Senator from Minnesota and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania wrote to 
all of us in the Senate in the last couple 
of days is exactly on that point. It makes 
the point that there is no hole in the 
middle of the Soviet Union within which 
nuclear explosions could occur without 
real possibility of detection. 

As the Senator has so well stated 
and I am very grateful for his state- 
ment—there is no question that we can 
monitor explosions within the Soviet 
Union. As he has so well pointed out, 
we can do so probably better than we 
could detect explosions on the periphery 
of the country where our seismic stations 
are located. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask a 
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155 of the Senator from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota has stated an extraordinary 
conclusion which, if it is borne out by 
facts, is of great importance, but which 
on the face of it, seems to be contrary to 
commonsense: namely, that earth- 
quakes or explosions can be detected bet- 
ter from a greater distance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I cannot understand 
the principle which lies behind that 
statement. It seems to me extraordi- 
nary. Can the Senator from Minnesota 
throw any light on it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator 
from Wisconsin will yield further 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam happy to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. About a month 
ago, after considerable research on that 
subject, I spoke in the Senate. I did so 
because of comments that had been made 
by other Members of Congress that were 
contrary to what I thought the facts 
demonstrated. It is not true that in 
hardrock, such as in granite, we can de- 
tect better at long distances. But itis a 
seismic scientific fact that in what we 
call the permafrost areas—in the areas 
of soft earth, such as marshland or allu- 
vium—there is what is called a gap. 
When an explosion takes place in such 
alluvium, there is an area of what is 
called dead or deadening space. Then 
the signal jumps. The seismic signal 
registers better at 1,000 to 1,500 miles 
than it does at 500 miles. That has been 
proved. The theory has been tested. 

We know the geological structure of 
the land of the Soviet Union just as 
they know ours. 

What I argued about several months 
ago was the fact that in what is known 
as the center of the Soviet Union, which 
was described as the big hole, the under- 
lying structure does not consist of hard 
granite. It does not consist of bedrock. 
It consists of soft earth. Therefore, the 
test that might be muffied in a range of 
400 to 500 miles, let us say, within the 
Soviet Union, actually becomes very 
audible on a seismic recording station, 
1,100, 1,200, or 500 miles from the test. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I may direct a 
further inquiry to the Senator from Min- 
nesota, I should like to ask him whether 
there are published articles on the sub- 
ject, or whether the material is classified 


and hence inaccessible. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. No. There are 


published articles on the subject. I do 
not wish to lay any claim to expertise 
knowledge because I am not an expert 
on these subjects. What I try to do is 
to converse with those who are experts. 

I repeat that one of the developments 
under the VELA studies conducted by 
the Air Force, as a result of the Berkner 
report, revealed that where an explosion 
takes place underground in soft soil or 
in a permafrost area or in soil that is 
not bedrock or granite—a so-called third 
zone—there is what we call an absorp- 
tion. It is like a sponge that absorbs 
the impact for, let us say, a distance of 
500 to 700 miles. Therefore, a seismic 
station within that 500-mile belt does 
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not record as accurately the explosion as 
a seismic station that is 1,000 miles away 
from the center of the explosion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I can 


I was merely trying to rack my brain as 
to the time I placed the material in the 


DOUGLAS. I believe it was 
March 7. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; it was follow- 
ing March 7. Following my address of 
March 7, a Member of the other body 
came up with the theory which is the 
so-called big hole theory, implying, 
or trying to say to the Senator from 
Minnesota and others: 

It may be true that we have improved 
our seismology; and it may be true that we 
can detect better; but, because of the pecu- 
liar land and ground formations of the 
Soviet Union, the Soviets could bury an 
underground explosion in vast areas of the 
Soviets, and we could not detect it, because 
we would not have detection stations in 
the Soviet Union, except black boxes. 


Presuming that the black boxes might 
be tampered with, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin indicates—I doubt that they 
could be, because they would be sealed, 
but presuming that they could be tam- 
pered with, the question arises, “Could 
the Soviet Union explode an under- 
ground nuclear explosion in the heart- 
land of the Soviet Union and have it go 
undetected?” 

It is the stated record of leading 
seismologists that an explosion within 
the Soviet Union would be more readily 
detectable outside the Soviet Union than 
by a station inside the Soviet Union, 
because of the gap, the way the seismic 
waves work. There is a technical phrase, 
but it is the seismic movement which 
is involved. It is absorbed and then 
springs out, so to speak, and hits the 
seismograp 


h. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know the Senator 
from Minnesota is an accurate man. 
He does not overstretch the facts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not on this sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the whole 
proof of this theory needs tc be developed 
before we can accept it at face value. I 
hope the Senator from Minnesota does 
not resent my saying that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all I 
think the Senator is making the point 
well—and the point needs to be made— 
that all this material should be made 
available to the American people. 
Surely the Soviet Union knows that we 
can detect. 

One of the arguments which I have 
been making for months is that we in 
the Senate cannot make an objective 
judgment as to the validity of the US. 
position in these negotiations on a nu- 
clear test ban proposal until we know 
all of the facts with which we are to deal. 
Who knows the facts? A handful of 
Senators who may sit on one of the 
committees which gets secret informa- 
tion knows them. 
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I pleaded not long ago that this infor- 
mation be made available. I stand 
handcuffed, so to speak. I want a 5- 
year study made available so that my 
colleague from Illinois, who is a trust- 
worthy man, can see the results of the 
study. I want every other Senator to 
have it. After all, our committees have 
top secret information, and all Senators 
get secret information in the committees. 
Why should we not know what is in those 
reports? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
exactly correct. That is the point I was 
making at this stage of my address. But 
the best way, Mr. President, to decide 
whether we have made concessions or 
whether we have made gains is to com- 
pare the current proposals with those we 
have supported at Geneva in the past. 

From 1958 to 1962, the basic system 
we advocated was an international sys- 
tem of monitoring. In August of 1962, 
we turned to a combination of interna- 
tional and national. The present sys- 
tem would be national—American and 
British. The number of stations in the 
original proposals was 180; in August of 
1962 the number was indefinite, but 
fewer. In the new proposal, the number 
would be entirely up to us. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator means 
the number outside the Soviet Union? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. Inside the 
Soviet Union the number of areas that 
would have detection devices would be 
seven, I understand. Originally, super- 
vision of the monitoring system was 
international; in August 1962 it was 
still international. Currently, supervi- 
sion would be national. The manning 
or staffing of monitoring systems has 
likewise moved from an international 
basis to a national one. 

Since the original negotiations roughly 
5 years ago, the role of an international 
control commission has been drastically 
reduced to a coordinating body. In our 
current proposals we would monitor the 
Russians and they would monitor us. 
The manned stations would no longer 
be internationally staffed, nor would the 
staff be composed of one-third Soviet 
nationals as originally proposed. There 
is no longer any possibility that an in- 
spection team might not include any 
American or British nationals. On the 
contrary, there would be at least 14 tech- 
nical experts, plus observers and sup- 
porting personnel, from our side—and 
no members of our inspection team 
would be Soviet nationals. We would 
no longer be bound as to the number 
of manned stations or their location 
around the world. Instead, we can zero 
in on the Soviet Union with as many of 
our own stations as we wish—and we 
can still make arrangements quite easily 
with other nations to monitor the Soviet 
Union or other areas of the world. Do 
these sound like concessions, or gains— 
if we can get them? 

Let us move back to the onsite inspec- 
tion problem. I have already dealt with 
the fact that we have far fewer seismic 
events to monitor than we thought and 
far superior equipment with which to 
do the job than we had before. But in 
the treaty now proposed, we are no 
longer so limited in the type of event 
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we could inspect or in choosing the 
places we could inspect. Previously, in 
the Geneva system, we could not inspect 
tremors below seismic magnitude 4.75. 
We would now be able to investigate and 
inspect any event of any size we chose, 
which for the first time brings in even 
the smallest test under the inspection 
provisions of the treaty. 

I think this is a very important im- 
provement and advance from the stand- 
point of the security of the American 
people. Previously, the location of a 
tremor for onsite inspection would have 
been determined by the executive officer 
of an international commission—and 
that location would have been based on 
data from all stations, including those of 
the Soviet Union. We would now make 
the sole determination in locating a 
tremor and deciding we wanted to in- 
spect a certain event at a certain place 
and at a certain time. Do these sound 
like concessions? Or do they sound like 
gains—if we can get them? 

Another advantage over the former 
proposals, or “Geneva plan,” is that this 
worldwide, internationally supervised 
system would have been slow to install. 
Estimates range from 3 to 6 years. It 
would have been expensive, about $2 to 
$3 billion to install and $112 billion 
a year to run it. Detection tech- 
niques would have been cumbersome and 
awkard to maintain at prime efficiency. 
An international staff would have been 
difficult to train and maintain, and there 
might have been security and loyalty 
problems beyond our control. 

I do not mean that the Geneva system 
would not have worked. But the switch- 
over to a national system—our men, our 
stations, our equipment, and our super- 
vision and management—will be quicker 
to install, cheaper to run, easier to man- 
age, safer from a security standpoint. 
There is no question in my mind that, 
aside from these advantages, a system 
controlled by ourselves will give the 
American people more confidence that we 
actually have “adequate inspection and 
control.” 

To sum up, Mr. President: 

First, our Government no longer pro- 
poses an uninspected moratorium on un- 
derground nuclear explosions smaller 
than the size of the Hiroshima explo- 
sion—that is, smaller than an explosion 
equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT explod- 
ed in soft rock. All detected and located 
earthquakes would be subject to selection 
for inspection within an annual quota. 

Second, the treaty draft would no 
longer permit an onsite inspection team 
going to the Soviet Union to be composed 
entirely or largely of neutrals; the draft 
would explicitly require that 14 key 
members—including the leader—of a 
team consisting of perhaps 20 members 
be Americans and British. 

Third, the detection stations upon 
which our Government would primarily 
rely would no longer be manned one- 
third by Soviet nationals; they would be 
operated by the United States or by our 
allies. 

Fourth, the verification system would 
no longer be operated by an interna- 
tional organization; its main elements 
would be operated by the United States 
and Great Britain. 
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Fifth, our Government would no long- 
er need Soviet agreement to the number 
and location of detection stations out- 
side the Soviet Union; the United States 
could provide stations at whatever stra- 
tegie locations around the world it could 
make arrangements for and supply funds 
for. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, what the 
Senator is analyzing for the Senate today 
is critically important. I, too, have 
tried—because I feel we have left some- 
thing of a vacuum on this side of the 
aisle in this respect—to prepare myself 
in this field. 

I have also taken great encourage- 
ment and inspiration from the struggles 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Houmpnrey], to put our noses to the 
grindstone on disarmament and on nu- 
clear testing, so that we will be informed. 

The position I have taken is that the 
American people do not have to be sus- 
picious of the administration, because 
we will settle the question, in the final 
analysis, in the Senate. 

I understand the Senator’s rather pes- 
simistic feeling about what would happen 
now—he is talking about now. It would 
not happen when many of us were “on 
the ball,” informed, and putting up a 
fight for something in which we believed. 
That would be a different situation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield, those are very, very encouraging 
words from a great national leader. The 
Senator from New York has shown, in 
many ways, his remarkable intelligence. 
I think his support for an appropriate 
test ban with adequate inspection and 
control would make a great deal of dif- 
ference. His words are most encourag- 
ing. 

Mr. JAVITS. I return that very gra- 
cious compliment to the Senator from 
Wisconsin, and also to the Senator from 
Minnesota, who themselves are great 
leaders in terms of so many objectives 
desirable for the country. However we 
may differ on some things, the important 
thing is that men are taking the time 
to devote their talents to these efforts. 
I know we can find a way, given some 
reasonable willingness by the Russians 
to agree. I also believe that objective 
can be promoted by the kind of pro- 
posals made by this country and the 
support they get in the world as being 
reasonable ones. 

I shall do my utmost to follow the 
Senator’s speech with a speech from this 
side of the aisle in the near future, in 
which I shall give my own views as what 
I may be able to characterize as views 
on this side of the aisle, leading to the 
same objective—to wit, if it can reason- 
ably and humanly be done, to take a first 
step by a treaty ending nuclear testing. 

I remind the Senator in that regard 
that many of us have been greatly im- 
pressed by the treaty on Antarctica 
which the Soviet Union has followed. 
We do not know whether it is going to 
be continued to be followed tomorrow, 
but we are talking about now. Whether 
it be in outer space or other areas 
which are susceptible of treaty with the 
Soviet Union, we know we were able to 
develop a treaty on the peaceful de- 
velopment of Antarctica. I think the 
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present question presents an apposite 

situation to that one. 

So I join in congratulating the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, and say that he 
will move me to come forward, as he 
has come forward, with some structure 
of ideas as to what should be done in 
this field. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Later in the day, 
in response to the question of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douctas], I shall place in the RECORD, 
and make some comment upon the ques- 
tion he posed to me, as to the evidence 
we had relating to my discussion on 
the distance of the seismic station from 
the point of the explosion and the ac- 
curacy of the recording. I have the 
material at hand, and I wish to read 
from it, but I shall not do it now. I 
shall ask that it be placed in the Rec- 
orp at the appropriate point, so there 
may be a continuity of thought and 
speech. 

IF THE PROPOSED TREATY REALLY DOES OFFER 
ADEQUATE INSPECTION AND CONTROL, WHAT 
ARE THE PROBABILITIES THAT A RIVAL NATION 
MIGHT BE ABLE TO CHEAT AND GET AWAY WITH 
IT? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, per- 
haps it is inescapable that we should be 
drawn into the numbers game here. I 
do not know how you can fix firm prob- 
ability statistics as to who might try to 
cheat when, with what-sized tests, how 
many times before they would be caught. 
A good statement was made on this very 
point on March 5, 1963, by Dr. A. P. 
Ruina, Director of the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. He told the members 
of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee— 
and I quote Dr. Ruina now: 

We cannot assign a probability number to 
the effectiveness of a single inspection. 
Criminals do get caught, particularly if they 
must commit a long series of crimes to 
achieve their objectives. My own general 
conclusion, though, is that a cheater would 
have a difficult time persuading himself that 
he could risk thorough inspection of a site 
at which a clandestine test had actually 
taken place, particularly so if the treaty 
clearly safeguarded the rights of the inspect- 
ing team of experts to a reasonable size and 
to reasonable use of specialized equipment 
and techniques that are being developed for 
this purpose. 


As I have pointed out, we would be 
using our own experts in our inspection 
teams with the latest equipment. The 
size of the team would be large, the site 
inspected would be of our choice and we 
would inspect from the air, from the 
ground and below ground, including 
drilling for samples to take home. 

Nevertheless, the question of prob- 
abilities has been raised. I would like 
to mention a few additional probabilities 
myself for consideration by those neutral 
or opposed to a test-ban treaty. 

We know that we now have both a 
more diversified and a more numerous 
nuclear arsenal than the Soviet Union. 
They admit it. We also know that un- 
limited testing tends to produce equality 
in the long run. In other words, with 
each test they gain proportionately more 
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than we do; with unlimited testing, we 
will probably lose our advantage. If a 
test ban had been in effect and enforced 
10 years ago, the Soviet Union would be 
a second-rate power today and there 
would be no threat. If President Eisen- 
hower had been successful in his re- 
peated efforts between 1958 and 1960 to 
bring about a test-ban policy, we would 
be better off than we are today. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would consider placing a little dif- 
ferent twist on the point he is making. 
What he is saying ought to be empha- 
sized again and again. I agree with him. 
But those who have opposed the con- 
cept of a nuclear test ban, quite apart 
from the question of whether we can 
negotiate a treaty that contains within 
it adequate inspection guarantees, have 
argued that continued testing is neces- 
sary in order for us to achieve some sig- 
nificant new breakthrough which might 
take the form of a reliable antimissile 
missile, for example, or a neutron bomb, 
or some other now unforeseen device. 

The argument is that this kind of 
breakthrough would give us an immense 
advantage, and that for this reason we 
ought not, in the interest of our national 
security, freeze the present balance of 
weapons in status quo through a nuclear 
test ban. 

It seems to me that this argument fails 
to take into account the fact that we once 
had a complete nuclear advantage—in- 
deed, we had exclusive possession. 

ao PROXMIRE. We had a monop- 
oly. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; we had exclusive 
possession of atomic weapons, a monop- 
oly that gave us a total advantage of a 
dimension I cannot conceive we could 
ever again match through any break- 
through that now seems possible. 

So if once we had a complete advan- 
tage, but did not use it against the Soviet 
Union or the Communist world, what 
process of reasoning leads to the conclu- 
sion that we would utilize some new 
breakthrough in the current situation, 
at a time when the Soviet Union is not 
lacking in atomic weapons, but has a 
very large and lethal stockpile of such 
weapons? 

All of our past history indicates the 
contrary. If we were to achieve a break- 
through, we would not use it, but we 
would wait, holding it, as we once held 
our nuclear monopoly, while the testing 
process on the other side inevitably leads 
the Russians to accomplish the same 
breakthrough, and thus once more to re- 
establish the nuclear balance. 

On the other hand, if the fates refuse 
to smile always on the United States, and 
if our scientists should fail to make a 
breakthrough before the Russians do, as 
the testing continues on both sides, I 
am not at all certain that the Soviet 
Union, having achieved so great a tem- 
porary advantage over the United States, 
would restrain herself as we once did 
when we had a total nuclear monopoly. 
I would not want to trust the security 
of the United States, nor would I look 
with equanimity upon the safety of 
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my children or of the Senator’s children, 
if suddenly the Soviet Union were to 
achieve such a breakthrough; for it is 
quite within the realm of possibility that 
the Russian Government would do it. 

So I suggest, if my reasoning is not 
in error, or if I have failed to place proper 
confidence in the Soviet Union—and I 
am certain that those who advocate 
further testing would not argue with me 
on that score—that the greatest poten- 
tial dangers to the United States may lie 
with continued testing on both sides, 
since I know of no way of assuring our- 
selves that we will always be the first to 
achieve a breakthrough. 

There are grave perils in continued 
testing that are not being considered and 
debated as they should be. I commend 
the Senator from Wisconsin for his con- 
tribution to the general discourse on this 
question which he is making on the floor 
of the Senate today. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Idaho brings this point out devastatingly. 
As I understand, his argument is that 
we were far ahead in this race; in fact, 
it was not even a contest. We had a 
monopoly. But now he asks what the 
situation would be if the Soviets had a 
lead. In this race, so long as there is a 
race, we can only lose, because if the 
Soviets get ahead, they are likely to use 
their superiority. 

Anyone who has read any Soviet liter- 
ature or knows of the way the Soviets 
are indoctrinated, knows their attitude; 
knows that their cardinal tenet and creed 
is world domination, by violence and 
force if necessary. He knows very well 
that the Soviets would use such superi- 
ority if it were sufficiently advantageous 
to them. Therefore, if the nuclear race 
continues, we shall be putting ourselves 
in a position where, if the Soviets obtain 
a decisive advantage in the race—and 
that is the purpose of what they are 
doing—if they make a breakthrough and 
get a decisive weapon first, they will use 
it. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would not want to 
trust them not to use it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Idaho is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the ably 
stated view of the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho could not be summarized in 
a colloquialism of one sentence: If we 
are going to stop, the time to stop is 
when we are ahead. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The experience of 
the Senator from Illinois as a poker 
player is greater than mine. 

Each month that we delay our own 
efforts for a good sound treaty, we slice 
off a few more inches from the margin 
of victory if war should ever become 
necessary. 

As both sides continue testing and as 

mechanisms are de- 


the more chances one will go off—either 
in anger, or in panic, or by simple acci- 
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dent. The more bombs, the more risk 
of contaminating the atmosphere; the 
more bombs, the more chances for an 
unending chain reaction. The more 
bombs and the longer testing goes on, 
the more nations will get the bomb, and 
the more individual decisions will have 
to be made when the bomb might be 
used—and by whom on whom. 

The number of inspections is a favorite 
target of critics. We came down from a 
minimum of 12 to a proposed number of 
7, based on our greater ability to detect 
underground tremors. But the Soviet 
Union has only offered 2 to 3 onsite in- 
spections and, critics say, half of 12 would 
be 6. Let us remember that the Soviet 
refusal to have any onsite inspection has 
prevented a treaty for many years. They 
have finally consented to the principle 
of inspection both with the onsite in- 
spections by our teams and in regard to 
the unmanned seismic stations—or black 
boxes—on their territory. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Suppose Khrushchev 
refused to permit any onsite inspections. 
Would the Senator from Wisconsin ap- 
prove a test ban treaty which did not 
provide for onsite inspection? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Absolutely not. I 
think onsite inspections are essential. 
There is no question in my mind that 
in view of the present development of 
techniques, agreement to two or three 
onsite inspections would be a grave mis- 
take. I think the administration is ab- 
solutely correct in rejecting that posi- 
tion. 

As I understand, one critic of the ad- 
ministration in the other body has made 
a proposal that there be an agreement 
not to have testing in the atmosphere, 
in outer space, or under the water; but 
that the Soviet Union and the United 
States each be permitted to have 12 tests 
underground, with no inspections. I 
would not think of accepting such a pro- 
posal. It would be very dangerous. I 
am opposed to it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I was interested in the 
last remark of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, which obviously refers to the pro- 
posal of Representative CRAIG HOSMER. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] have answered devastatingly. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. I 
was about to call the attention of read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to the 
fact that a letter answering the proposal 
made by Representative Hosmer, and 
also his view—totally erroneous, in the 
opinion of the Senator from Minnesota 
and myself—that there is a big hole of 
some 2 million square miles in Russia 
where we cannot detect any nuclear ex- 
plosions, is completely erroneous. 

The letter appears in yesterday’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at page 8805. Per- 
haps because I am one of the authors of 
the letter, I think it quite convincingly 
rebuts the suggestion which the Con- 
gressman makes. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Would the Senator 
from Pennsylvania care to have the let- 
ter reprinted at this point in the 
Recorp? I think it would be very help- 
ful to have that done. 

Mr. CLARK, Very well. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The letter is short; 
therefore, Mr. President, I ask that the 
letter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 15, 1963. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: During the past several 
weeks, a great deal has been said about the 
supposed “ineffectiveness” of President Ken- 
nedy’s draft treaty banning further nuclear 
testing made at the test ban negotiations in 
Geneva. 

On April 4, 1963, Congressman HOSMER sent 
a letter to all Congressmen and Senators 
asserting the existence of a “big hole” in 
our inspection and identification proposals 
which, he has said, would permit the Soviets 
to cheat in perfect safety. The fact that the 
Soviets have shown little disposition to ac- 
cept our proposals, and have in fact become 
increasingly intransigent in the negotiations, 
is probably adequate rebuttal in itself. Nev- 
ertheless, we would like to set the record 
straight on the facts upon which Congress- 
man Hosmer apparently relies, so as to dis- 
pose of the big hole theory once and for all. 

What the facts really show is that the big 
hole theory is as empty and insubstantial 
as its name suggests. In a letter to the Pres- 
ident dated March 18, 1963, Congressman 
Hosmer alluded to “an area of at least 214 
million square miles in the interior of the 
U.S. S R.—and probably twice that size—in 
which significant secret Soviet underground 
tests can be carried on wholly without fear 
of detection.” 

The scientific fact is that it makes no dif- 
ference how deep within the borders of the 
U.S.S.R. the Soviets try to hide their tests, 
since “the detection capability is, for all 
practical purposes, constant with respect to 
the distance from explosion to seismic sta- 
tion in the Interval of 600 miles to 6,000 
miles. For this reason, no part of the Soviet 
Union is unseen by our seismic stations out- 
side the Soviet Union.” 

That statement was made by Dr. Harold 
Brown, the former head of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission's Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory, and the man presently in charge of 
all the Defense Department’s research and 
engineering programs. It was contained in 
the administration’s response to Congress- 
man Hosmer’s letter to the President. Yet, 
so far as is known, it has never been made 
public by Congressman Hosmer. 

Apparently, Congressman HosMER now 
concedes that unlawful Soviet tests, even 
very small tests, could be detected from out- 
side the U.S.S.R. But, he says, such tests 
can be too small to permit their positive 
identification by purely seismic means. This, 
it appears, is the principal foundation for 
his assertion that a big hole exists in our 
detection proposals. 

There are two answers to this, and both of 
them were made in a letter sent to Congress- 
man Hosmer by the White House on March 29. 
First, as Dr. Brown pointed out, tests as 
small as those envisioned by Congressman 
Hosmer would not provide a substantial 
military advantage to the Soviets. Not much 
advance could be made in the field of stra- 
tegic weapons, and any innovations made in 
tactical weapons would have little effect in 
altering the cold war balance. Second, seis- 
mic detection would not be the only means 
employed to uncover surreptitious testing. 
In addition to on-site checks, all the other 
facilities of intelligence would be brought 


Congressman 
istration’s test ban 8 have no valid 
basis in fact. The proposal is for an effec- 
tive treaty which holds every reasonable 
prospect of reducing the risks inherent in the 
present freedom of both our country and the 
USSR. to test at will. 

The Congressman’s fears seem all the more 


that we demand absolutely no on-site inspec- 
tions whatever, and that we seek a treaty 
banning all nuclear tests in outer space, un- 
derwater, and in the atmosphere, but permit 
each side a dozen or so underground shots 
per year. We fail to understand how Con- 
gressman Hosmer can be concerned about 
underground cheating under a system that 
provides for on-site inspections to catch 
cheating, yet apparently be unconcerned 
about underground cheating which might 
escape discovery under a treaty which did 
not provide for any on-site inspections at all. 
Sincerely, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 
JOSEPH S. CLARK. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Wisconsin for 
the brilliant defense he is making of the 
administration’s position in regard to a 
test-ban treaty. I hope his speech re- 
ceives at least equal space in the press 
with the many speeches in opposition 
to the administration’s position which 
have been coming forth during the past 
few months. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, and also the attention 
of the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
Dovetas], to a fact which, it seems to 
me, is not widely understood; namely, 
that the United States has tabled at 
Geneva, not one draft treaty, but two 
draft treaties. Both of those draft 
treaties were cleared last August by the 
Committee of Principals, acting on dis- 
armament matters. The Committee of 
Principals consists of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of State, the head 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 
However, it also includes Mr. Jerome 
Wiesner and Mr. McGeorge Bundy, the 
President's two principal advisers in the 
fields of scientific affairs and foreign 
affairs. 

At the meeting last August there were 
also in attendance General Lemnitzer, 
then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and Gen. Maxwell Taylor, then 
the principal military adviser of the 
President. The Committee of Principals 
unanimously recommended to the Presi- 
dent the two draft treaties which were 
tabled at Geneva last fall. All the ex- 
citement and all the argument have been 
about the second treaty, which would 
prohibit nuclear testing underground, 
and the argument has been as to whether 
the Russians could cheat. But I invite 
attention to the fact that the first 
treaty—and I make this point in light 
of the great amount of uproar which 
has been occurring about the possibility 
of cheating in connection with under- 
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ground testing—does not deal at all with 
underground testing. It has to do with 
prohibiting testing by the Russians or 
the United States in the atmosphere, in 
outer space, or under water, and it does 
not deal with the subject of underground 
tests. So it might be well to call atten- 
tion to that treaty, and particularly to 
call it to the attention of the critics of 
the other treaty, and to point out that 
in connection with the first draft treaty 
we have an excellent opportunity to de- 
tect any cheating. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. As the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has correctly 
stated, in August 1962, there were two 
draft treaties to prohibit testing. The 
first treaty called for a prohibition of 
testing everywhere except underground. 
Of course, testing underground at least 
has the advantage of avoiding pollu- 
tion of the atmosphere and perhaps 
eventually choking mankind to death 
with fallout. 

Mr. CLARK. It so happens that that 
was referred to in a speech delivered in 
the Senate by the able Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

If we cannot agree with the Russians 
in regard to inspection of underground 
testing, we might at least consider reach- 
ing an agreement with them in regard to 
banning nuclear testing in the other 
areas, because cheating can be detected 
in those areas, without a need for onsite 
inspections. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania for that contri- 
bution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator has made a very important 
point. 

I do not believe I am betraying any 
confidence when I say that a number of 
us, led by the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], are drafting a reso- 
lution which asks our Government to 
stress this point particularly; and if the 
Russians do not agree to a ban on under- 
ground testing, this proposal might well 
be put forth, It has the great advan- 
tage that any test in the atmosphere or 
in space or under water can be de- 
tected—unless, as I understand it, the 
test is conducted so far out in space that 
it is close to Mars, for example, or on 
the other side of the Moon. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield again to 
me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has been in touch with me about 
the same resolution. I have suggested to 
him that he consider a few changes 
which I have suggested verbally to him, 
I think he withheld submitting the reso- 
lution yesterday, perhaps in part, be- 
cause of my suggestions. 

I believe that what the Senator really 
wants is the treaty we have proposed at 
Geneva—the one which does not deal 
with underground testing. Of course, 
the Russians have turned that down. 

But in view of the Russian objections, 
and the secrecy phobia about espionage, 
we might well persuade them to reopen 
the negotiations in this area. So I 
pointed out that we might well include 
underwater testing, testing in space, and 
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venne in the atmosphere, as a practical 
matter, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has made a valu- 
able suggestion. I believe it true that 
we have permitted the Russians and 
the “ban the bomb” group to put us in 
a false position, as though we were the 
ones who were resisting the prevention 
of nuclear-bomb testing. The truth is 
that we are pushing for it, but we insist 
that subsurface inspections be accom- 
panied by adequate inspections of the 
type the Senator has been discussing— 
which seems to be most reasonable. But 
I believe we should also stress the point 
that we are also proposing that such 
testing in the atmosphere or under wa- 
ter or in outer space also be banned, 
That would put us in a better light be- 
fore the public opinion of the world. 
But let me congratulate the Senator 
from Wisconsin for the great public 
service which he is performing 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I concur in what 
both Senators have said. I wish to make 
sure, however, that my position is not 
misinterpreted; and I desire to point out 
that under no circumstances would I 
favor a unilateral suspension by the 
United States of such testing. I under- 
stand that some tests have temporarily 
been suspended. We tried that once, 
but I do not think we should try it 
again, unilaterally. I believe our testing 
is likely to persuade the Russians—if 
anything is—to agree to some kind of 
prohibition of testing. But I do not be- 
lieve we should again try any unilateral 
postponement or prevention of testing, 
in the hope that that would keep the 
Russians from engaging in testing. I 
feel strongly that if we are to have an 
agreement, we should seek one. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield again 
to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In justice to the Ei- 
senhower administration, let me say 
that this was not a unilateral agreement 
onits part. AsI understand it, there was 
a gentlemen’s understanding in 1958 
which, although it was not formally re- 
duced to writing, provided that both 
Russia and the United States would 
cease testing. But the Russians broke 
that gentlemen’s agreement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. However, the diffi- 
culty with such an unwritten agreement 
is that there is no inspection, no basis 
of determining whether cheating is oc- 
curring. They could continue to make 
such tests; and if they were caught, they 
coma say, “We did not sign any agree- 
ment.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But I am sure the Ei- 
senhower administration acted in good 
faith. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It did. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think therefore it 
is somewhat extraordinary for people 
who did not criticize the informal gen- 
tlemen’s agreement now to criticize the 
present administration for trying to get 
these defects straightened out and to 
obtain a strong inspection system. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. CLARK. In the interest of com- 
plete accuracy, I should like to state my 
understanding of what happened, which 
I believe to be correct. During the in- 
formal moratorium, as it was then called, 
both countries, for a significant amount 
of time, refrained from testing. Then 
President Eisenhower announced that 
we would no longer be bound by the in- 
formal gentlemen’s agreement mora- 
torium, although he did state that we 
would not resume testing without mak- 
ing an announcement to that effect first. 
Thereafter the Russians secretly pre- 
pared and conducted tests. But we were 
the first to note the expiration of our 
voluntary moratorium. 

Another point I should like to make 
is that, with respect to the tests which 
have recently been called off, or at least 
postponed, while they were in the small 
range—less than 1 kiloton—two of them, 
one nuclear and one chemical, were to be 
at ground level, and only one of them 
was to be underground. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The position of the 
Senator from Wisconsin is that so far 
as underground testing is concerned, any 
gentlemen’s agreement is meaningless. 
If we do not have inspection, the cheat- 
ing can continue. It could continue at 
length, and we would not know about it. 
Testing in the atmosphere is a different 
question, Perhaps that is something else. 
But so much can be done with under- 
ground testing that it seems to me we 
should be well aware of the danger and 
difficulty of what it could do to American 
security if we should have any gentle- 
men’s agreement that involves in any 
sense and to any extent underground 
testing. We must assume in the absence 
of inspection and control that they are 
testing as much they wish. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not drastically dis- 
agree with the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I, too, believe that at the present stage 
of the seismic detection art it is impor- 
tant to have not only a meaningful num- 
ber of onsite inspections authorized, but 
also, at least for the time being, the 
right to put a few—not many—seismic 
detection stations within the boundaries 
of the Soviet Union. 

It is not true, as the Soviets contend, 
that all underground explosions can be 
identified without any question by de- 
tection stations off the territory of the 
Soviet Union. But it is true that our pri- 
mary reliance in a nuclear test ban treaty 
will be on national detection stations 
maintained at points outside the Soviet 
Union by ourselves and our NATO allies, 
and only secondarily on stations on the 
soil of the Soviet Union. Even without 
a great many onsite inspections we can 
have a pretty good idea of what is going 
on, so long as the tests are massive— 
over 3 kilotons. Below the 3 kiloton 
range there is a difference of opinion in 
the scientific community regarding our 
ability to identify underground nuclear 
tests by purely seismic means. 

I see the able Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] in the Chamber. He 
knows so much more about the subject 
than I do that I should not even be dis- 
cussing it on the floor of the Senate. But 
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there is responsible scientific opinion of 
the view, first, that the Russians are not 
very good at underground testing; sec- 
ond, that what we could achieve in the 
way of important advances in the nuclear 
art, even tacitly, by underground testing, 
has probably been rather substantially 
overestimated by opponents of a treaty. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect, provided there is a system of inspec- 
tion, and provided there is a system of 
detection established and working under 
some kind of treaty. As I pointed out 
previously, and as I shall try to em- 
phasize once more, the existence of a 
treaty in itself tends to discourage test- 
ing, because when a nation is caught 
cheating under such circumstances, the 
embarrassment and effect upon any fu- 
ture kind of agreement is pretty devas- 
tating. Therefore, a nation must be ex- 
tremely careful that the steps it might 
take in the size of explosions, and so 
forth, must be sufficiently small so that 
the chances of detection would be small. 
I think that, in itself, would have a great 
effect in reducing the possibility of sig- 
nificant testing. 

Mr. President, we are not worried 
about getting caught; we are worried 
about the other side not getting caught. 
By gaining the principle of onsite inspec- 
tion, which can always be increased later, 
we have gained an important additional 
guarantee against the other side not get- 
ting caught if they test. 

Under a test-ban agreement, the prob- 
abilities work against the potential vio- 
lator, not for him. The violator does not 
wish to be caught an average number of 
times or a certain percentage of the time. 
Since the whole point of cheating is 
ruined the very first time the violator is 
caught, he must take the most extreme 
sensitivity reading on record and then 
add a margin to that. But he must go 
even further. If you are using your own 
equipment, the violator never knows how 
good it is. He must assume it is at least 
as good as his—and then add another 
safety margin to that. He must beware 
of lucky or rare pickups by your side 
and defectors on his. By this time, his 
tests are so small, his precautions so 
costly, his security needs so great and the 
stakes of getting caught are so high, that 
the creating game may not be worth 
the candle—it costs too much to play 
for what one can hope to gain. 

The proposed long-range detection 
system does not have a fixed, precise 
threshold or floor below which nuclear 
explosions could not be detected. The 
detection threshold varies from station 
to station, and, for each station, from 
day to day. It depends on the way the 
station is constructed, on the structure 
of the earth between the station and the 
explosion, and on the amount of back- 
ground noise at the instant of the ex- 
plosion. A potential violator could not 
possibly know the threshold at each of 
the many detection stations located all 
around the world at the instant of the 
explosion. He could, therefore, never be 
sure that even a small clandestine ex- 
plosion would go undetected. Neither 
could a potential violator be sure that his 
tests would escape detection by intel- 
ligence means.. 
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These are only a few of the probabili- 
ties and odds on the other side of the 
argument, My point is not that they 
overwhelmingly prove anything beyond 
doubt but that, on the contrary, there 
are hundreds of factors that influence 
the probabilities and none of them can 
be figured with absolute precision. 
Again and again, Mr. President, I have 
stressed one point today because it is at 
the heart of the matter. We do not need 
absolute certainty and we are not going 
to get it. We said “adequate inspection 
and control” and, under the new system, 
the control is in our hands and the in- 
spection adequate for the first time. 

Whether we act or whether we do not 
act, we are still going to be betting on 
odds. That is all we can ever do ina 
world with imperfect men and without 
perfect knowledge. The odds that we 
will survive and prosper with a test-ban 
treaty seem to me much, much better 
than the odds that we will survive and 
prosper without a test-ban treaty. There 
is an old saying, “You pay your money 
and you take your choice.” I know my 
choice, but I want to increase the odds 
by having our Government work steadily 
for the best treaty possible. 

If Mr. Khrushchev has recently 
thrown cold water on our hopes for a 
treaty, that should spur us on all the 
more. If he should agree to follow 
through, we should not act merely in 
reaction to his agreement. Let us act, 
not merely react, for in effect reaction 
is allowing the Russians to dictate our 
foreign policy. I am appalled at the 
vision of Uncle Sam shuffling down the 
corridors of time, led on a nuclear string 
by a Russian bear walking backwards. 
We can choose our own path. 

Mr. President, I want to call special 
attention to the role of the administra- 
tion in educating the American public on 
this very difficult and complex subject— 
the need to stop testing if at all possible. 
It would be easy for President Kennedy 
to strike a heroic, get-tough pose at all 
times, to rattle a spear and dare the 
other fellow to climb into the arena. The 
Soviet Union has often done that. That 
is the popular pose to strike in this coun- 
try or any country. 

The present administration in our 
country has not done that. All the world 
saw Mr. Kennedy’s—and America’s— 
mettle tested in the Cuban crisis. And 
it was plain there was nerve to spare 
when the chips were down. Through our 
Chief Executive, America’s silhouette was 
projected against the Iron Curtain, and 
that enlarged image and its determined 
posture so frightened the Communists 
that they picked up their spears and 
went home. 

But the times call for another kind of 
courage—the ability to keep our heads 
in a time of crisis, to keep searching end- 
lessly for safe and honorable ways to 
peace, to snuff out the fuse on the bomb 
that can end the world as we know it. 
It takes courage to remind the American 
people not only that we will fight—as we 
always have done when we had to—but 
that nuclear war and nuclear testing are 
not the only answers, that they are in 
fact the worst answers, used with danger 
and carried out in despair. I daresay 
that the courage to face the threat of 


Finally, I want to stress again that 
a tough-minded nuclear test ban treaty 
can offer our citizens protection and 
serve as an important step toward a more 
permanent peace. Certainly, those who 
feel any particular treaty offered is weak, 
ineffectual, or dangerous should speak 
out. It is their duty to do so—and I will 
do so myself. For we are all after the 
same goal: peace with honor and safety. 
We must not stop working short of a 
good, sound treaty. But we must not stop 
working until we have a good, sound 
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Mr. President, before I sit down I wish 
to emphasize one thing which must be 
stressed. Somehow, in some way, un- 
fortunately, those who support the ad- 
ministration—the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Defense, 
our leading security officers, and the 
Committee of Principals, those who sup- 
port their position on nuclear testing 
are somehow accused of being soft on 
communism, or of feeling that we can 
trust the Russians, or of feeling that 
somehow we can live happily and har- 
moniously in the world with the 
Russians. 

Mr. President, this is not true. We 
know that if we sign a test ban treaty 
this will not alter the fact that the Rus- 
sians are dominated by the cardinal 
tenets of Marxism and Leninism. 

Khrushchev, like Stalin and his prede- 
cessors, stands for world revolution. He 
has said so. That is taught every day 
and has been taught for 45 years in every 
school in Russia. This has been brain- 
washed into the Russian people. The 
Communists believe in world revolution 
by violence and force if necessary to suc- 
cessful Communist revolution. There is 
no question about it. This is our 
adversary. 

Mr. President, that does not mean we 
must have a nuclear holocaust. That 
does not mean we cannot work sensibly 
and prudently to establish a test ban 
treaty, with respect to which it would 
be against the interests of the Soviet to 
cheat. We can achieve peace only by 
using our heads as well as our military 
muscle. 

Mr. President, the test ban treaty is 
not the only thing we must have to win 
a peaceful and free world. There are 
many other things we must do. 

I feel very strongly that if we are ever 
to achieve this worthwhile objective in 
this very tough, complex world—in a nu- 
clear age, in a missile age, facing a Com- 
munist adversary with a fanatic militant 
philosophy—we cannot achieve it unless 
we work for and support the adminis- 
tration in its noble and gallant efforts 
to achieve a test ban treaty. Then we 
can look forward to peace—to a peace 
based on enforceable treaties to control 
armament, on American alertness and 
will, and for a long time in the future on 
American military supremacy. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late the Senator from Wisconsin on his 
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imaginative speech. What is needed in 
the world today and in our own Gov- 
ernment are efforts to break through the 
various policy and position chains that 
so often bind us. 

I commend the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin for his efforts and his words; he has 
underlined what I have always believed: 
We must act, and not always react. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today the able 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire] 
delivered what I said then, and repeat 
now, was one of the most informative 
and thoughtful addresses that we have 
heard in the Senate on the subject of the 
nuclear test ban proposals. The title of 
his address was “What Is Right About 
a Nuclear Test Ban.” The Senator out- 
lined the proposals that we have made at 
Geneva as well as some practical sug- 
gestions in his own right relating to how 
we might proceed to obtain a nuclear 
test ban agreement. I am sure that both 
the Senator from Wisconsin and the 
Senator from Minnesota recognize the 
difficulties that we face in convincing 
the Soviet Union as to the desirability 
of a nuclear test ban agreement which 
would provide assurance to all parties 
that the agreement was being fulfilled 
and lived up to, and at the same time 
would slow down the nuclear arms race. 

Once again I desire to say that any 
proposal by our Government relating to 
a nuclear test ban agreement will have 
to come to the Senate for its considera- 
tion. The President has assured us and 
has assured the Nation and all other na- 
tions that any agreement would be in the 
form of a treaty which would require, of 
course, a two-thirds vote of all Senators 
present and voting on such a treaty. 

I mention that because there is so 
much irresponsible comment and irra- 
tional propaganda about the administra- 
tion’s proposals on a nuclear test ban 
agreement. People are being led to be- 
lieve that the President of the United 
States is preparing to sign some sort of 
an agreement that would weaken our se- 
curity, take away from us the nuclear 
deterrent, and favor the Soviet Union at 
the expense of American power and 
American freedom. Of course, that is 
all patently wrong. It is misrepresenta- 
tion of the worst order. It is fallacious, 
mischievous, and it ought to be branded 
as unworthy of any acceptance by any 
responsible American citizen. 

The Senate will scrutinize any pro- 
posal and will make sure, I am confident, 
that the agreement, if one can be ob- 
tained, will safeguard the interests of 
our Republic. 

More importantly, or at least of equal 
importance, the President of the United 
States—the present President and the 
President who preceded him, President 
Eisenhower—are patriotic Americans. 
Under no circumstances would they en- 
ter into an agreement which would jeop- 
ardize the security of our country. 

I do not believe private citizens or 
Members of Congress can arrogate to 
themseives a higher type of patriotism 
than our President or his advisers and 
counselors on this important subject. 

I believe that a nuclear test ban treaty, 
covering all environments—outer space, 
high altitude, surface, under water, 
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underground—if it included adequate 
onsite inspections, international moni- 
toring, and the verification and identifi- 
cation system such as we have suggested 
in our Geneva proposals, would be in our 
national interest. 

I believe the greatest danger facing 
the Nation today is the possibility of ac- 
cidental war. I would call to Sena- 
tors’ attention that yesterday the space- 
craft known as Faith 7, after months and 
years of the most careful scientific en- 
deavor, had its automatic electrical sys- 
tem go out. The system failed. Keep 
that in mind, because American bomb- 
ers, Soviet bombers, American missiles, 
and Soviet missiles depend upon elec- 
tronics. They depend upon guidance sys- 
tems that include electronic computers. 
Those devices can go wrong. There is 
no perfection in the work of the hand 
of man. 

When those weapons go wrong, the 
possibility of accidental war is present. 

It seems to me we must consider the 
alternatives. The alternatives before us 
are rather obvious. We may have a con- 
tinuation of the nuclear arms race with 
the potential danger of radioactive fall- 
out from nuclear testing, and with the 
greater potential danger of the prolifera- 
tion or spreading of nuclear weapons 
into the hands of irresponsible coun- 
tries, peoples and leaders, and with the 
very definite possibility of nuclear war 
and nuclear destruction. 

Therefore, I welcome the speech of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE]. It is not so important as to 
whether we agree with everything that 
the Senator said. What is important is 
that there be a sensible discussion of the 
issues in the Senate. 

I deeply regret that there were not 
more Senators present when the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin spoke on the sub- 
ject. I recognize that it is a compli- 
cated subject. I have given several years 
of my life to the study of this particu- 
lar subject. I lay no claim to any ex- 
pertise knowledge. I am not an expert 
on the subject. I am an interested U.S. 
Senator and citizen. I try to learn. All 
I can say is that it is very easy to make 
wild and irresponsible statements about 
the proposals of the President of the 
United States and our Government at 
Geneva. But when those proposals are 
called “appeasement” or “selling out our 
country,” or that the proposals favor the 
Soviet and do a disservice to us in the 
United States, it is irresponsible. 

But it often makes headlines. At 
times it is very easy to try to point out 
the flaws in a proposed agreement. That, 
too, makes headlines. But when we get 
down to the scientific aspects of a 
treaty—a system of identification and 
verification, a system of seismic identi- 
fication to determine whether a move- 
ment is an earth tremor or a nuclear 
explosion—then we get down to the point 
at which it is difficult to get a headline. 
The subjects of electronics, seismology, 
and physics do not frequently lend them- 
selves to an emotional appeal. When we 
talk about a nuclear test ban agree- 
ment, we are talking about one of the 
most complicated subjects that face 
mankind, The Senator from Wisconsin 
has come to grips with this subject in a 
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manner which is characteristic of that 
Senator. He is a student. He is a bril- 
liant man. He is an intellectual. He is 
capable of the most careful reasoning. 

I have not always agreed with the 
Senator from Wisconsin on issues in the 
Senate, but I find him always thought 

provoking. I find him always a careful 
student of the problem that he sets out 
to analyze. 


Today I read and heard one of the 
most thoughtful, best developed, out- 
lined, and detailed presentations on the 
subject of nuclear weapons testing and 
the struggle that we are having to obtain 
an agreement to prohibit such testing 
that I have ever heard in my life. I 
commend the Senator. 

During the day the Senator from Illi- 
nois questioned me with reference to 
some comments I made on a certain 
aspect of detection. I pointed out to the 
Senator from Illinois that earlier this 
year I had discussed the subject in the 
Senate. I have with me a copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 21, 
1963. At page 4759 the caption “Seismic 
Calculations Support U.S. Test Ban Pro- 
posal” appears. Following that title, the 
Senator from Minnesota addressed the 
Senate on the subject of the nuclear test 
ban proposals at the Conference in 
Geneva. I desire to read two or three 
paragraphs from that speech. 

Mr. President, this is what I had to 
say with reference to the question raised 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]: 

I should like to comment today on the seis- 
mic calculations that support the U.S. test 
ban proposals. 

It has been alleged that there is a big hole 
in our present proposals for a nuclear test 
ban treaty with the Soviet Union. I would 
like to point out a few rather substantial 
holes in this unwarranted attack on the 
administration’s proposals for an effective 
and safeguarded halt to the further testing 
of nuclear weapons. 

The opponents of the U.S. proposal now 
assert that underground nuclear explosions 
below 3 kilotons carried out more than 620 
miles inside the borders of the Soviet Union 
could not be detected by the U.S.-operated 
network of control posts, which would be 
located around the periphery of the Soviet 
Union but outside its borders. In order to 
create this so-called big hole or zone of un- 
detectability, three assumptions have been 
made, none of which stands up under close 
analysis. 


Then I analyzed the three assump- 
tions. I pointed out, first, that the map 
which appeared in the press of Wash- 
ington, D.C., was a misleading exhibit. 
I said that the map was not drawn very 
well and the geographical aspects were 
even more unlikely and inadequate. 

Relating to the assumptions upon 
which the argument of the opposition 
was drawn I said: 


First, it is assumed that our detection 
capability necessarily decreased as the dis- 
tance of the detection station from the loca- 
tion of the clandestine test increased. This 
assumption is not based on scientific test. 


That is what I said to the Senator from 
Illinois today. 

I also said: 

The truth is that our capabilities to detect 


underground nuclear explosions at long range 
are frequently better than our capabilities to 
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detect the same explosions at shorter ranges. 
This is due to the characteristics of the seis- 
mic waves which are generated by an under- 
ground nuclear explosion and the manner in 
which these waves pass from the point of 
detonation through the earth’s crust or man- 
tle to the detection station. For example, 
detection capability actually increases from 
about 2,000 to 3,000 miles. As a matter of 
fact, two relatively simple seismic stations 
located 2,000 and 2,500 miles away from our 
Nevada test site detected most of the 3-kilo- 
ton underground shots which have occurred 
in the dry desert dirt at the site. Improved 
equipment at these two stations would cer- 
tainly have permitted detection of even 
smaller explosions. 

These significant discoveries, as well as 
overall improvements in our long-range de- 
tection capabilities, have been the result of 
the continuing research effort in the fleld of 
the seismology of nuclear explosions—an ef- 
fort which has been carried on by the De- 
partment of Defense since 1959. 

The second assumption upon which the 
“big hole” argument is based is that the ex- 
plosions of 3 kllotons or less would occur 
in a type of sandy soil known as al- 
luvium. The proponents of this theory seem 
to recognize that tests in harder rock would 
increase the size of the seismic signals gen- 
erated by the explosion, and therefore in- 
crease its detectability. This Soviet Union, 
however, contains precious little of the re- 
quired type of soil to muffle the 3-kiloton 
tests. In fact, according to a U.S. Geological 
Survey map, no dry alluvium beds are to be 
found more than 620 miles inside the Soviet 
Union, which, according to the theory, would 
be the distance required to be outside the 
range of detectability. The two relatively 
small areas where soil of this alluvium type 
is shown to exist are both within 500 miles 
of the southern border of the Soviet Union. 

Moreover, testing in this dry, loose soil 
creates many more hazards of external de- 
tection than does testing in other more sub- 
stantial types of rock. In order to prevent 
a large cavity clearly visible on the earth’s 
surface, tests in alluvium must be carried 
out at considerable depths. However, it is 
rare to find any dry sandy soil very far 
below the earth’s surface—in the U.S.S.R. 
or anywhere else. The horns of this dilem- 
ma seem to punch quite a hole in the “big 
hole” argument, which its proponents have 
carefully chosen to omit from discussion. 

In fact, I think it would have been much 
better if the proponents of the “big hole” 
argument had gone to our geologists. We 
know a good deal about it. 

The third assumption on which the U.S. 
proposals have been challenged is that the 
long-range detection system would have a 
fixed detection threshold of 3 kilotons below 
which nuclear explosions could not be de- 
tected. This is not the case. The detection 
threshold varies from station to station, and 
for each station, from day to day. It de- 
pends on the way the station is constructed, 
on the structure of the earth between the 
station and the explosion, and on the amount 
of background noise at the time of the ex- 
plosion, A potential violator could not pos- 
sibly know the threshold at each of the 100 
or more detection stations located all around 
the world at the instant of the explosion. 
He could therefore never be able to be sure 
that even a small clandestine explosion 
would go undetected. 


I am reading what I said on March 21, 
Mr. President. Today the Senator from 
Wisconsin underscored this by his com- 
ment, pointing out that the potential 
violator could never know all the circum- 
stances which existed at any one time, 
if he sought to explode a nuclear weapon. 
I described this in the paragraph I have 
read. 
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This should suffice to collapse the 
“big hole.” But its proponents have also 
made rather broad claims about what 
can be done in the alleged big hole— 
that is, nuclear testing that might 
escape detection under a nuclear test ban 
treaty. It is claimed that all tactical nuclear 
weapons and a substantial fraction of stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons can be developed with- 
out detection. This assessment runs directly 
counter to the unanimous opinion of some 
of the best qualified people to judge, I am 
referring to the Secretary of Defense; the 
Secretary of State; and the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; in addition to 
Mr, William Foster, the Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency; and their 
scientists. On March 11, in a public hearing 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Secretary Rusk stated, in answer 
to my question, that these individuals had 
unanimously recommended to the President 
the adoption of our latest test ban proposals. 
Therefore, it is the unanimous and considered 
judgment of those who have primary respon- 
sibility in this field that our nuclear test ban 
proposals would promote our national secu- 
rity. I will return to this question in a sub- 
sequent portion of my remarks. It is a very 
important one. 


Mr. President, I shall refer again, by 
title and page, to the presentation of 
March 21, because there is no need 
for having it all reprinted in the RECORD 
at this point. I merely point out that 
the doubt expressed by the Senator from 
Illinois, in a friendly question; namely, 
“How is it that you can detect an ex- 
plosion at greater distances better than 
you can detect it at shorter distances?“ 
is a doubt erased by scientific fact. It 
depends upon the characteristics of the 
soil. Of course, it depends a great deal 
upon the location of the seismic sta- 

on. 

The simple fact is that in the Soviet 
Union the characteristics of the soil do 
not permit, so far as we have been able 
to learn to date, this kind of avoidance 
and evasion by underground testing. If 
we have black boxes, seismic stations, 
within the Soviet Union; if we have a 
limited number’ of onsite inspections; 
if we have the right to move quickly to 
the scene where we believe such a viola- 
tion has taken place; and if we sur- 
round the Soviet Union with seismic 
stations on its periphery—we shall be 
protected. 

I repeat, scientific facts demonstrate 
that a station as far away as 1,000, 2,000, 
of 2,500 miles frequently is able to get a 
more clear seismic wave, or movement 
on the seismograph, that reveals a nu- 
clear explosion or earth tremor, than is a 
seismic station within 400, 500 or 600 
miles of the explosion itself. 

I repeat that the conditions of the 
soil, of course, are very crucial and im- 
portant, but the geological analysis of 
the Soviet Union reveals that the center 
part of the Soviet Union lends itself 
less—I repeat, lends itself less—to cam- 
ouflage, to avoidance, to clandestine test- 
ing than has been claimed by the oppo- 
nents of the nuclear test ban agreement. 

The fact of the matter is that there 
is a limited number of seismic areas in 
the Soviet Union, which are well iden- 
tified and about which our scientists and 
other scientists know. 

In conclusion, I must say that of course 
there are doubts. We ought to have 
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doubts. I do not believe we ought to 
stand here to say that we have all the 
facts, because we do not. There are risks 
involved. Before a treaty should ever be 
accepted every one of these risks should 
be evaluated and should be measured 
against the other risks. 

I believe this has been done by the 
former President of the United States, 
Dwight Eisenhower, who recommended 
again and again a nuclear test ban agree- 
ment; and who, by the way, went so far 
as to declare a moratorium on nuclear 
tests because of his deep and abiding 
interest in peace for this world. 

I believe that the present administra- 
tion, under the leadership of President 
Kennedy, has given this subject matter 
the most careful analysis. I recognize 
that there are differences of opinion, 
and it is because of those differences of 
opinion that we have insisted, in our 
proposals at Geneva, upon certain safe- 
guards. 

I am not for a test ban treaty that 
includes lesser safeguards. I am not for 
a test ban treaty that would eliminate 
on-site inspection. I am not for a test 
ban treaty that would deny us ready 
access to the areas where we thought a 
nuclear explosion might have taken 
place. 

We have to be very careful. That is 
why I think these debates are worth- 
while. 

I do not think we have to be dogmatic. 
Other Senators and Representatives dis- 
agree with my statement. It is not a 
matter of personal animosity. It is a 
matter of difference of opinion. The 
truth is, the more discussion we can have 
on this subject, the better off the coun- 
try will be, because we are talking about 
our security and safety and the freedom 
we cherish so much. 

So again I want to commend the able 
Senator from Wisconsin for what he has 
said today, along with other Senators 
who participated in this debate. 


FORTHCOMING GATT NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there has been a constant drumfire of 
publicity in recent weeks concerning the 
efforts of the United States to work out 
mutually agreeable ground rules for 
tariff negotiations with the European 
Common Market. These press accounts 
are of great interest to the Congress and 
the American people because of the 
great hopes which were aroused by the 
publicity which the administration gave 
to its efforts to secure the enactment 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

The administration sought and re- 
ceived two novel grants of power from 
the Congress in the Trade Expansion 
Act—to eliminate tariffs entirely in cer- 
tain categories of articles, and to nego- 
tiate tariff reductions on a linear or 
across-the-board basis. The Congress 
was given the impression that both of 
these novel grants of power were essen- 
tial if the trade and tariff negotiations 
with the Common Market were to be 
successful. 

Contrary to the importance which the 
administration attached to the power 
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to eliminate duties entirely on articles 
in which the United States and the 
Common Market account for 80 percent 
or more of world trade, that power died 
aborning when the Common Market re- 
fused to grant membership to Great 
Britain until such time as she was in 
a position to meet all of the require- 
ments of the Treaty of Rome. 

Nothing daunted and now completely 
oblivious to the great importance which 
they once attached to this 80 percent 
authority, the administration’s spokes- 
men on trade and tariffs have attempted 
to convey the impression that the power 
given the President to reduce duties by 
50 percent in so-called linear negotia- 
tions is all that is needed to advance 
the interests of the United States. If 
this is true, of course, it makes the 
earlier insistence of the administration 
to secure the duty-eliminating 80 per- 
cent authority sound a little thin. 

But of late, Mr. President, we have 
been advised by the press that the efforts 
of the United States to secure a working 
agreement for tariff negotiations in 
which the administration could use the 
power to reduce duties by 50 percent on 
a linear basis is also unacceptable to the 
Common Market. Despite the glib as- 
surances which we in the Congress were 
given about the desires of the Common 
Market when we were considering the 
Trade Expansion Act, it now appears 
that the Common Market is by no means 
in a hurry to sit down and swap 50 per- 
cent tariff reductions on broad categories 
of articles in a truly reciprocal way with 
the United States. At this day it remains 
open to considerable doubt whether the 
Common Market will abandon its own 
concept of trade policy which best serves 
the interests of the European community 
in favor of the U.S. administration’s 
novel ideas. 

Those who care to reflect on the sub- 
ject will find some pertinent instruction 
in today’s news dispatches reporting 
that France and Japan have signed a 
new trade agreement. France, you 
know, Mr. President, was one of the 
member countries of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade who declined 
to extend to Japan the full most- 
favored-nation benefits of all of the 
tariff concessions which France had 
granted in tariff bargaining prior to 
Japan’s accession to the agreement. 
The United States has applied a lot of 
pressure to GATT member countries who 
have invoked article XXXV of GATT 
to deny Japan most-favored-nation 
treatment. It speaks volumes for our 
negotiating abilities to reflect upon the 
fact that today, the greater part of a 
decade after Japan’s accession to GATT 
and the invocation of article XXXV, it 
is still imposed by major trading coun- 
tries. 

In the Japanese-France trade agree- 
ment, Mr. President, France agreed to 
renounce article XXXV of the GATT 
and to reduce the number of Japanese 
products subject to import quotas to 84 
from about 150. But this agreement 
was based upon a clear understanding 
that the French will be entitled to in- 
voke an escape clause and to reimpose 
quotas if imports from Japan cause seri- 
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ous difficulties or market disruption for 
French producers. 

It is instructive for the United States 
to view this bilateral trade agreement 
with its clear recognition of the neces- 
sity and wisdom of an escape clause 
which will enable France to protect her 
producers from damaging and destruc- 
tive low-wage competition from the 
Japanese through the imposition of im- 
port quotas. 

Mr. President, our friends in Europe 
think that we have been afflicted by a 
kind of madness because of the pellmell 
haste in which the administration is 
seeking to dismantle and dismember our 
modest tariff structure. The Europeans 
recognize, if we do not, that a reduction 
in duty by the Europeans or by the 
United States will benefit primarily 
Japan and the low wage countries of the 
world at the expense of the trade of both 
Europe and the United States. Neither 
these countries nor we are opposed to 
the idea of enlarging our markets for 
the benefit of increased trade with un- 
derdeveloped countries. What they ob- 
ject to, and what we should object to, is 
the elimination or drastic reduction of 
our tariffs with no alternate provision 
for any means by which increased im- 
ports of low cost goods from Asia can 
be regulated so as to prevent market 
disruption and destruction of domestic 
production and employment. 

It matters not whether we are talking 
about textiles, electronic articles, manu- 
facturers of metal, chemicals, or lumber. 
The result will be the same. If the 
United States reduces its own duties un- 
critically in an across-the-board fashion 
and somehow persuades European coun- 
tries to do likewise, the markets which 
the industrialized countries of the At- 
lantic Community enjoy with each other 
will be disrupted and destroyed without 
corresponding benefit to the Japanese 
and other Asiatic low wage producers. 

The absence of regulation will lead to 
the destruction of the price structures 
in United States and European markets 
so that in time these markets will be 
of little value even to the Japanese. 
Regulation can only be accomplished by 
the freedom of the United States to im- 
pose quantitative limitations. 

It is disturbing, but not totally unex- 
pected, that the administration should 
be proceeding in its preliminary trade 
talks with other countries on the basis of 
the concept that the President has the 
power to reduce duties by 50 percent on 
broad categories of products with few, if 
any, exceptions. Mr. President, when 
the administration secured the introduc- 
tion of its trade bill in the form of H.R. 
9900 on January 25, 1962, that bill was 
drafted so as to give the President un- 
limited power to enter into trade agree- 
ments and to proclaim the elimination 
or reduction of duties without the neces- 
sity of any findings by the President that 
existing duties or other import restric- 
tions of the United States on foreign 
countries were unduly burdening and re- 
stricting the foreign trade of the United 
States. 

After the completion of public hear- 
ings by the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, it became evident to the 
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members of that committee that such 
categorical power without regard to the 
necessity for preliminary findings as a 
prerequisite to its exercise was not in the 
American tradition and not a prudent 


guished 

prepared and introduced a new bill, H.R. 
11970, on June 4, 1962, which became 
the bill on which the Ways and Means 
Committee worked its will, reporting the 
same to the House on June 12. That bill, 
H.R. 11970, scrapped the language cf 
H.R. 9900 and specifically limited the 
power of the President to act to those 
situations in which he determines that 
existing duties or other import restric- 
tions of the United States, on the one 
hand, and of foreign countries on the 
other, are unduly burdening and re- 
stricting the foreign trade of the United 
States. 

Now, Mr. President, the deliberate 
choice of the terms “unduly burdening 
and the foreign trade of the 
United States” must be given some mean- 
ing. The presence of the word “unduly” 
recognizes that the existence of tariffs 
and quotas may be in itself restrictive, 
for the purpose of such measures is ob- 
viously to accomplish regulation of im- 
ports. Only when the regulatory effect 
becomes unduly burdensome is the Pres- 
ident empowered to act. 

In the months ahead, Mr. President, 
we in the Congress should not forget— 
nor should the President and his ad- 
visers forget—the change in language 
which took place between the introduc- 
tion of H.R. 9900 and the reporting of 
ER. 11970. 

Congress does not indulge in useless 
acts. When the Congress took the trou- 
ble to throw out the language which was 
in the original administration bill and 
fashion its own words indicating a de- 
sire that the President stay his hand in 
the use of the power granted until such 
time and under such circumstances as 
he could find that as a fact particular 
tariffs or quotas were unduly burden- 
some and restrictive, the Congress was 
expressing an important national policy 
to which the President subscribed by 
signing the bill into law. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is highly 
inappropriate for Ambassador Herter 
and his lieutenants to be spreading the 
impression that the President of the 
United States is ready, willing, and eager 
to enter into trade agreements where 
our tariffs and foreign tariffs will be re- 
duced by 50 percent across-the-board, 
willy-nilly, without regard to the par- 
ticular effect of individual tariffs on the 
foreign trade of the United States. 

Mr. President, no nation is self-suffi- 
cient unto itself and possessed of all of 
the wisdom in the world on particular 
subjects, especially those in the realm of 
diplomacy. Occasionally we in the 
United States ought to pay attention to 
what other nations are doing in order 
to stabilize and expand economic activity 
and guarantee full employment in their 
countries. It is notable that the unem- 
ployment rate in Common Market coun- 
tries and Japan is 2 percent or less of the 
work force, whereas we in the United 
States are carrying the burden of a 6- 
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percent unemployment rate. It is no 
coincidence that these countries utilize 
quotas as a means of import regulation 
so that the expansion of foreign trade 
can take place on a carefully determined 
and scientific basis consistent with the 
needs of the internal economy of the 
recipient countries. 

It is high time, Mr. President, that we 
in the United States discarded the doc- 
trinaire, ultraliberal, free-wheeling nos- 
trums which have characterized the ad- 
ministration’s approach to foreign trade 
matters and to adopt in their stead a 
sensible, practical, and scientific ap- 
proach to the regulation of foreign trade 
which recognizes that nothing is accom- 
plished if we lower the gates to invite a 
flood of imports at the price of a corre- 
sponding destruction of domestic em- 
ployment and production. 

We cannot provide for the general wel- 
fare of the people of the United States 
by destroying their jobs, their opportu- 
nities, their economic values, the roots 
which they have in their communities, 
the health of their communities itself, in 
a blind and unreasoning effort to confer 
economic benefits upon foreign nations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD as part of my remarks a 
series of eight newspaper articles on this 
subject. They are an article from the 
Daily News Record of April 24, an article 
from the New York Times of May 1, an 
article from the Journal of Commerce of 
May 6, another article from the Journal 
of Commerce of May 13, an article from 
the New York Times of May 15, an ar- 
ticle from the Journal of Commerce of 
May 15, another article from the Journal 
of Commerce of May 15, and finally an 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
May 16. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Daily News Record, Apr. 24, 1963] 


GROUNDWORK TALKS ON TARIFFS Lad as ECC 
STALLS: HODGES 
(By Joel Olesky) 

WASHINGTON.—Commerce Secretary Luther 
H. Hodges says that preliminary discussions 
for the next major round of tariff and trade 
negotiations “have not produced as much 
optimism as I had hoped.” 

Mr. Hodges told a press conference that 
these groundwork meetings for the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade negotiations 
had been lagging largely because of reticence 
on the part of the Common Market. 

“I doubt if the European Economic Com- 
munity is ready for the vigorous action” that 
this country sought with the passage of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

Mr. Hodges noted that the current diffi- 
culties in the Common Market's agricultural 
activities and France’s roadblock to Eng- 
land’s entry into the market also were help- 
ing to stall the groundwork for the next 
GATT negotiations. 

Turning to the economy as a whole, Mr. 
Hodges acknowledged that the preliminary 
gross national product for the first quarter, 
$572 billion, was considerably higher than 
he estimated earlier in the year. He attrib- 
uted the gain, which is $8.5 billion over the 
last quarter, to “confidence in the future, 
and confidence in the administration.” 

But while business, which Mr. Hodges said 
appeared to be on a sustained rise, looked 
better than ever, Mr. Hodges issued a cau- 
tionary note about steel. 
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He said that—with much of the gain being 
attributable to steel buying—he feared a big 
buildup of inventory as a hedge against pos- 
sible labor disruption in the steel industry. 

If inventory buying is the case, Mr. Hodges 
said, then he fears that when a strike threat 
has passed steel and other industries will be 
forced into a slowdown as these inventories 
are consumed. 

Mr. Hodges said that if he were a business- 
man now, the present state of economy 
would deter him from inventory buying. 


[Prom the New York Times, May 1, 1963] 
FRENCH App SNAG TO Tant CUTTING—STAND 
Hints FAILURE OF U.S. TALKS WITH MARKET 

Broc 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Parıs.—France has raised a new obstacle 
of tariff-cutting negotiations under the Trade 
Expansion Act between the United States 
and the European Common Market. 

The obstacle is the fourth confronting the 
negotiators. 

Some foreign observers fear that France 
is giving a gentle hint that the negotiations, 
like those for Britain’s entry into the Com- 
mon Market, are doomed to failure. 

The new obstacle involves exceptions 
to the general rule on across-the-board 
reductions by all parties. Under the Trade 
Expansion Act, President Kennedy is required 
to exclude some products from his offer 
of tariff reductions. According to French 
Officials, this could raise almost insoluble 
problems. 


FRENCH STAND SUPPORTED 


As in the case of the other obstacles, the 
French position apparently has considerable 
support in other Common Market countries. 

Thus the United States is up against 
formidable difficulty in making a success of 
the Trade Expansion Act. It has been widely 
hailed as the most important piece of legisla- 
tion enacted during the Kennedy adminis- 
tration and the most liberal American leg- 
islation in this century. 

France has been a leader in developing 
a joint Common Market position on three 
other points. 

One is that trade in farm products cannot 
profitably be discussed until the Common 
Market has fully developed its own agricul- 
tural policy. The United States has insisted 
that the negotiations include agriculture. 


NONTARIFF OBSTACLES 


The second is that the U.S. plan for a 
tariff reduction by both parties of 50 per- 
cent would be unfair to the European coun- 
tries. France’s partners have rallied to 
a different plan, rejected by the United 
States, calling for large reductions for high 
tariffs and small reductions for low tariffs, 
with the ultimate aim of a level on both sides 
of around 10 percent. 

The third point is that the negotiations 
must include in nontariff obstacles to trade 
such things as antidumping laws, buy- 
American legislation, customs evaluation 
procedures, and taxation. Here the American 
side has agreed to negotiate, but there is 
still no formula for linking tariff cuts with 
the nontariff negotiations. 

Today in Geneva a committee of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade reported 
a disagreement between the United States 
and the Common Market on the question of 
a tariff-cutting formula. The negotiations, 
if held, will be under GATT auspices. 

The basic problems will be tackled by a 
ministerial meeting next month, though 
there is now considerable doubt that the 
ministers will be able to reach agreement. 

In discussing the exceptions problem, 
French officials insist that France’s aim is 
not to wreck the negotiations but to make 
them succeed. Their point is that each of 
a long list of exceptions raised by the United 
States would create difficult problems for 
the Common Market countries in agreeing 
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to exceptions to their own tariff-cutting 
offer. 

Some of the exceptions involve major ex- 
port items. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, May 6, 
1963] 


U.S. CHALLENGE ON TRADE Ser FOR DECISION 
(By Richard Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, May 5.—World trade interests 
shift to Brussels this week as the Common 
Market's Ministerial Council takes up the 
basic question of whether to accept the chal- 
lenge of the U.S. Trade Expansion Act. 

What the ministers decide may point the 
course of the European Economic Com- 
munity’s future trade actions. 

If the Council, the EEC’s ultimate politi- 
cal voice, agrees to bless the U.S. proposal 
of a major round of trade negotiations next 
year, a big step will have been taken toward 
helping expand free world trade, 


CONCERTED STALL SEEN 


A negative vote will harden U.S. suspicions 
that the Common Market is flirting with 
protectionism. It could stall indefinitely a 
concerted push to liberalize world trade. 

One key question is whether the Min- 
isterial Council will award its high com- 
mission a mandate to make binding deci- 
sions in the trade negotiations proposed 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The Commission, essentially the 
Common Market’s administrative body, is 
considered a progressive force, espousing 
much the same trade philosophy as the 
United States. 

MANDATE EFFECT 


A mandate for the Commission would do 
much, it is generally felt, toward assuring 
not only GATT negotiations, but meaning- 
ful results. 

As the ministers meet, the EEC faces the 
complex situation of negotiating within it- 
self as well as having to bargain with out- 
siders such as the United States. 

EEC Commissioners have agreed in prin- 
ciple with the U.S. and other GATT mem- 
bers that substantial tariff cuts are in order, 
that farm questions should be negotiated 
and special treatment should be afforded the 
less developed countries. The ministers are 
due to consider these broad questions. 


LONG WAY TO GO 


But from principles to defining the meth- 
ods, U.S. and Common Market officials have 
along way to go. The United States proposes 
a 50-percent linear reduction in tariffs; the 
EEC counters with a formula that would re- 
duce higher tariffs more than the lower 
duties. 

EEC representatives believe farm products 
should be handled on a separate basis from 
industrial items, contrary to the U.S, posi- 
tion. There is a split, too, on the special 
help that should be given underdeveloped 
countries, the EEC having to consider the 
pending association of 18 African nations 
while U.S. concern focuses primarily on 
Latin America. 

Two days of meeting here last week be- 
tween U.S. and EEC officials marked the start 
of what apparently will be a long, hard 
series of talks to develop a common ground. 


VOICED CONFIDENCE 


The two top EEC visitors last week—Com- 
missioners Robert Marjolin and Jean Rey— 
stressed that there is still a year to settle 
the differences, if the GATT negotiations 
start as tentatively scheduled in spring 1964. 
They voiced confidence that the basic prob- 
lem could be resolved within that time. 

Agriculture poses the toughest problem 
at this stage, largely because the Common 
Market has not settled its own internal farm 
policies.. The French in particular insist 
that these internal policies must be resolved 
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before farm products can be effectively in- 
cluded in GATT bargaining. 

France is pressing for quick agreement on 
internal farm matters while the West Ger- 
mans are holding back. The Germans, how- 
ever, are eager for industrial tariff cuts and 
while the French want special treatment 
for Algeria, the Italians, Dutch and Belgians 
have own special interests too. With an 
attitude of give and take, however, enough 
horse trading may be done to clear the way 
for implementing an important GATT trade 
round next year. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, May 13, 
1963] 


EUROMART SEEN SNAGGING TARIFF PARLEY 


Prospects for a meaningful General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade ministers meeting 
in Geneva this week have dimmed as a re- 
sult of the session last Wednesday and 
Thursday of the Common Market Council of 
Ministers 


Nor, in the view of most observers here, 
is there any reason to view more optimis- 
tically now the chances for conclusive nego- 
tiations altogether in the forthcoming GATT 
“Kennedy round.” More particularly, the 
major issues on interest to the United States 
are as much in doubt at this stage as they 
were a week ago. 

It is true that the Council of Ministers 
did make possible the European Economic 
Community's participation in the Geneva 
talks, and has thereby prevented a failure 
which would have been as shattering as the 
breakdown in January of Britain’s member- 
ship try. The terms in which it did so, 
however, are so vague and general as to en- 
trust the ministers and the commission with 
a minimum of authority when they fore- 
gather in Geneva. 

FUTURE DIFFICULTIES 

Moreover, while overcoming an impasse 
now, and ostensibly promoting agreement 
among the six members, the way in which 
this was finally achieved threatens to create 
very real difficulties within the Common 
Market a few months hence. These in turn 
could effectively block the Kennedy round 
from getting off the ground. 

Theoretically, it is possible that the min- 
isters from the Six, when together in Geneva, 
could endow the Community with greater 
negotiating authority than it possesses now. 
In actual fact, it seems unlikely that they 
will either do this or even attempt to. 

The feeble mandate given to Community 
negotiators for this week’s session will most 
definitely prevent them from meeting Ameri- 
can wishes for an agreement that tariff re- 
duction be “equilinear,” that is, that tariff 
rates for any given group of products be re- 
duced by the same percentage by either side. 
The Community still clings to the concept 
that because the American tariff contains a 
relatively bigger number of items with a 
high tariff, there should be a proportionately 
larger reduction on high tariff items than 
on those even now enjoying a low-duty 
rate. 

UNACCEPTABLE TO UNITED STATES 

This is entirely unacceptable to the United 
States, quite aside from the fact that the 
Trade Expansion Act which has sparked the 
forthcoming negotiations provides American 
negotiators with no authority to fall in 
with any but equilinear cuts. While this 
conflict will almost certainly not be settled 
in Geneva this week, American observers 
here have privately expressed the hope that, 
in the course of expert negotiations in the 
weeks to come, agreement might be reached 
by the middle of the summer. 

Most definitely, this point would have to 
be settled before the U.S. Tariff Commission 
begins its hearings which in turn are pre- 
requisite to the actual GATT bargaining. 
The Tariff Commission machinery cannot be 
started, it is argued here, unless the prin- 
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ciples along which duties are to be curtailed, 
have been fixed. 


AGRICULTURE LEFT OPEN 


The inclusion of agriculture in the GATT 
negotiations, a question of perhaps even 
greater importance to the United States, has 
also been left open. As matters stand the 
community will be able to discuss agricul- 
ture in GATT only to the extent that it has 
itself worked out common positions. Since 
vital parts of the Community's joint farm 
policy, including the regulations for dairy 
products, beef, veal, rice, and sugar, the price 
approximation for cereals, and financial and 
sanitary regulations are still unfinished, a 
meaningful involvement of agriculture in the 
GATT talks seems impossible at this junc- 
ture. In any case, the administration in 
Washington wishes all agriculture to be in- 
cluded. 

As it is, by formally tying the completion 
of the outstanding agricultural regulations 
by December 31, 1963, to effective participa- 
tion in the Kennedy round negotiations, 
the European Economic Community minis- 
ters may have done either of two things. 
They may have provided the community with 
a powerful motive for resuming its forward 
march again, after several months of stalling, 
Or, this intended package deal, through 
smoothing ruffled feelings right now and 
creating the impression that all is well, may 
turn out to be a truly vicious circle. 


[From the New York Times, May 15, 1963] 


Pact WITH JAPAN SIGNED BY FRANCE—TRADE 
DEAL REMOVES QUOTAS ON 60 PRODUCTS— 
TARIFFS Nor INCLUDED IN 'TREATY—GATT 
ARTICLE IGNORED—TALKS BEGUN ON FAR 
EASTERN NATION'S APPLICATION FOR OECD 
MEMBERSHIP 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Parts, May 14.—France and Japan signed a 
new trade treaty today that goes a long way 
toward meeting Japan’s demand that her 
products receive equal treatment with in- 
dustrial countries. 

By the treaty, France followed Britain, Bel- 
gium, and The Netherlands in renouncing 
article 35 of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, which allows members 
to apply special import restrictions on goods 
from Japan. 

This legal change has more symbolic than 
practical value, but it was strongly desired 
by Japan. On the practical plane, France 
will free more than 60 products from import 
quotas and increase the quotas for others. 

NEGOTIATIONS WERE LENGTHY 

The new treaty was signed here by Maurice 
Couve de Murville, the French Foreign Min- 
ister, and Toru Hagiwara, the Japanese Am- 
bassador. The pact followed lengthy negoti- 
ations and was designed to set the legal basis 
for trade between the two countries for at 
least 6 years. 

In another development today, the first 
round of discussions on Japan's prospective 
membership in the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development were 
concluded. The purpose was to permit 
Japan to examine obligations she would un- 
dertake as a member of the group, which 
includes the nations of Western Europe and 
the United States and Canada. 

The new treaty between France and Japan 
does not involve tariffs. Japanese goods, like 
American or British goods, will have to pay 
the tariff as established by the European 
Common Market, of which France is a mem- 
ber. 

QUOTAS KEY FACTOR 

The key question vas quotas, which still 
govern French imports of the main Japanese 
products. Under the new agreement, the 
total of products subject to quota will be re- 
duced to 84 from about 150 For the prod- 
ucts “liberalized” there will be a new escape 
clause allowing France to relmpose quotas if 
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imports from Japan cause serious difficulties 
for Prench producers, 

Japan also agreed to liberalize a number 
of products in which France is interested, 
and she has the same escape clause rights. 

Ambassador Hagiwara welcomed the new 
treaty, saying that he hoped it would “mark 
the beginning of a new era in Pranco-Jap- 
anese economic relations.” Japan has shown 
increasing interest in gaining access for her 
products to the European market. 


Herter ARRIVES IN GENEVA 


GENEVA, May 14.—Christian A. Herter, the 
President's special representative to trade 
talks here, said today that he was optimistic 
that the negotiations g Thursday 
would open the way to a new assault on in- 
ternational trade barriers. 

Mr. Herter spoke on his arrival for a minis- 
terial session of the 50-nation General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

The ministers will attempt during the 5- 
day meeting to set a date and the ground 
rules for the conference on tariff reductions 
that the member nations expect to hold next 


T Tho projected tariff conference has been 
called the “Kennedy round” because it re- 
ceived its impetus from the U.S. Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. The act gave the President 
wide powers to slash U.S. tariffs in exchange 
for similar trade concessions by other na- 
tions. 

Differences between the six-nation Euro- 
pean Common Market and the United States 
in their approaches to tariff reductions on 
industrial goods, and trade in agricultural 
products will be the principal issues before 
the ministers. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, May 
15, 1963 
Herrer OPTIMISTIC on TARIFF CUTS AS 
Envoys CONVERGE ON GENEVA 
GENEVA, May 14.—Delegates are arriving 
here for the 50-nation ministerial meeting of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), convening Thursday, which will de- 
cide whether or not meaningful tariff re- 
ductions will be made in 1964. 
Christian A. Herter, President Kennedy’s 
representative to the trade talks, said 
on his arrival that he was optimistic that the 
differences between the Common Market and 
the United States on the ground rules for 
the forthcoming negotiations will be settled. 
The six nations of the Common Market 
are opposed to “across the board” cuts in 
industrial goods of up to 50 percent as de- 
sired by the United States. They are also re- 
luctant to include agriculture in the negoti- 
ations until they have hammered out their 
common agricultural policy. 
ANOTHER PROPOSAL 
Common Market has presented 
another proposal for consideration by GATT. 
The Europeans suggest tariffs be cut by 
only 50 percent of the difference between 
present tariff rates and a target rate to be set 
by the ministers. 
The French, who are leading opponents 
of the U.S. plan, suggest the target tariffs 
should be zero for raw materials, 5 percent 


Therefore a finished product with a 50- 
percent tariff at the moment would be cut 
by half of the difference between 50 and 10 
which would give it a new rate of 30 percent. 

As agriculture, the United States 
insists that farm products be included in 
the talks. This country is anxious to in- 
sure a market for some $1.2 billion in annual 
farm exports to the Common Market, which 
are partially threatened by the evolving farm 
policy of the continental group. 

It is apparent that commodity 
arrangements on a world basis may have to 
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be worked out in the coming years for several 
agricultural products, such as meat and 
wheat. 

Problems with other agricultural items 
may be solved by combinations of tariffs, 
commodity agreements and quotas. 

STATUS QUO GOAL 

The best which can be hoped for in the 
agricultural talks would appear to be some 
arrangement whereby barriers to the flow of 
farm products are not made any higher pend- 
ing world agreements. 

An accord along these lines would enable 
agricultural trade to be maintained at its 
present level, instead of being cut off by in- 
creased production and corresponding in- 
creased protection in home markets. 


AID PROGRAM BEING PRESENTED 


Considerable discussion at the meeting will 
also center around assistance for the devel- 
oping countries. 

A program, which would aid the one- 
product nations of Africa and Asia, is being 
presented. 

Opposition to the program may come from 
the six Common Market countries who have 
their own plans for French- African 
nations. But important concessions to the 
less-developed countries are still expected to 
be granted. 

The program suggests that quotas on ex- 
ports from the underdeveloped countries be 
removed within 1 year of agreement being 
reached. It recognizes, however, that this 
may raise problems for some products and 
the deadline may be extended to 1965 for 
individual items. 

It also suggests that all duties on tropical 
products such as tea and tropical timber be 
removed by the end of this year. These con- 
cessions should not be nullified by increases 
in internal taxes. 

Substantial reductions in duties on ex- 
ports of raw materials, the lifeblood of many 
of the underdeveloped countries, also are 
recommended in the Specific sug- 
gestions and dates, however, have been left 
for ministers to make. 

Infant industries in the African and Asian 
countries also should be pape amy ge to ex- 
pand by granting tariff co: ons on proc- 
essed goods being imported by the richer na- 
tions. A tariff cut of at least 50 percent over 
the next 3 years has been proposed for con- 
sideration by the meeting. 

Tariff cuts however will not solve all the 
problems, so the questions of extending pref- 
erences to some products may also be raised 
by the ministers. 


[Prom the Journal of Commerce, May 15, 
1963 


FRANCE Inns Pact WITH JAPAN WAIVING 
IMPORT QUOTA RIGHT 

Pants, May 14.—France and Japan signed 
a new commercial treaty at the French For- 
eign Office today. 

At the ceremony, French Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville and Japanese Am- 
bassador Toru Haguiwara signing for their 
respective countries. 

Mr. Couve de Murville was assisted in the 
signing of the detailed treaty and lists in 
the clock room of the Quai d'Orsay by 
Prance’s chief negotiator, Jean-Pierre Her- 
renschmidt, and the minister counselor at 
the Japanese Embassy, Hideko Katahara, 
signed some of the supplementary docu- 
ments for Japan. 

The treaty is mainly notable for the fact 
that under it France renounces her rights 
under article 35 of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, which allowed her to 
continue to apply restrictive import quotas 
to Japanese goods. 

MOST-FAVORED CLAUSE 


France now grants Japan a most-favored- 
nation clause, with the und how- 
ever that 80 “sensitive items” are still under 
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quota since they could endanger French 
goods in the French market. 

These include many items like cameras 
and radios. 

There are also safeguards built into the 
treaty that would allow either country to 
suspend freedom of import of any type of 
goods if the risk should arise that the mar- 
ket of the other country would be flooded. 

There were no speeches at the ceremony, 
which occupied about 10 minutes. 


RATIFICATION NEXT STEP 


The treaty will go into effect with ratifica- 
tion by Parliaments of both countries, but 
the list of “sensitive” goods is expected to be 
published immediately. 

There are some exceptions to the most- 
favored-nation treatment particularly in 
cases where France’s position in the Euro- 
pean Common Market is affected. 

The treaty may run on until it is super- 
seded by an eventual treaty between Japan 
and the Common Market or a new general 
agreement inside the framework of GATT. 

A communique announcing the signing of 
the agreement said that under the liberal 
terms of the new treaty, “France-Japanese 
exchanges should find a harmonious pro- 
gression.” 

“I hope that this agreement will mark the 

of a new era in Franco-Japanese 
relations,” Togo Haguiwara, Japanese Am- 
bassador to Paris, said after the signing. 

“We not only consider this agreement as 
an instrument to better commercial ex- 
changes, but we moreover feel that a greater 
liberty of trade (between the two countries) 
would furnish a basis for interindustrial 
2 inter professional collaboration,“ he 

d. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 16, 
1963] 

Focus on GATT—CRUCIAL TRADE TALKS SPOT- 
LIGHT KEY ROLE or LITTLE-KNOWN Bopr— 
UNITED STATES Faces BIG OBSTACLES IN NE- 
GOTIATING Tanner CUTS; PROBLEM or EEC 
Versus EPTA—How CATALYST FILLS A 


Vacuum 
(By Ray Vicker) 
Geneva.—A letter recently arrived here ad- 


18th century villa that houses an interna- 
tional body named the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, and usually called 
GATT. 

If the letter writer was a bit confused, he 
still must be rated fairly well-informed. In 
the last 15 years GATT has done much to 
bring about a near-doubling of international 
trade, to a current total of about $140 bil- 
lion a year, by arranging world-wide tariff- 
cutting conferences and working between 
these sessions to level trade barriers and 
smooth over international commercial dis- 
putes. But so quietly has it operated that 
most citizens of the 50 nations that belong 
to it—including the US.—probably don't 
know it exists. 

Now, however, GATT is moving into the 
headlines as never before. For this morning, 
high government officials of the GATT na- 
tions will assemble in Geneva's Palais des 
Nations to launch perhaps the most crucial 
series of world trade talks ever held. 


THE “KENNEDY ROUND” 


The talks were made possible by the 1962 
U.S. Trade Expansion Act, which gave Presi- 
dent Kennedy authority to slash American 
tariffs as much as 50 percent if U.S. negotia- 

similar 


tors, through GATT, can wring 


mnedy Round” of tariff negotiations— 
somewhat to the discomfort of the U.S. ad- 
ministration, which fears political embar- 
rassment if they fail. 
But the talks were given special point when 
France in January vetoed Britain's bid to 
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join the European Economic Community, or 
Common Market. This raised the specter 
of economic warfare between the EEC and 
the British-led seven-nation Free 
Trade Association (EFTA)—with potentially 
calamitous effects both for U.S. trade with 
the two blocs and for the cold-war unity of 
the Western World. If such a split is to be 
avoided, and EFTA and EEC instead are to 
establish friendly trading relations both with 
each other and with the United States, GATT 
will be the forum, and the Kennedy round 
talks the occasion, for it to be done. 

“If these negotiations fail GATT itself 
would probably break under the strain,” says 
Eric Wyndham White, 50-year-old British 
lawyer and foreign service official who took 
a 6-month job as GATT executive secretary 
in 1948 and has been its top man ever since. 
“It is somber to contemplate the chaotic 
condition which would probably follow from 
its disappearance.” 


LONG NEGOTIATIONS IN PROSPECT 


To be sure, no tariff cuts will result im- 
mediately from the meeting starting today. 
The delegates will meet for 5 days to lay 
down guidelines for full-scale talks next 
year. Expectations are they will then create 
& trade negotiations committee which would 
work through the summer to develop specific 
proposals. Then would come Tariff Commis- 
sion hearings in the United States at which 
American industry, labor and agriculture 
would air their opinions on what American 
negotiators should and should not do in the 
eventual negotiations, 

If all goes well, full dress international 
tariff bargaining might begin next March, 
and the first actual tariff cuts might be 
negotiated to take effect late in 1964, Under 
the Trade Expansion Act, whatever cuts are 
finally negotiated would come into effect in 
the United States over a 5-year 223 

Some important decisions are 
from the GATT ministers’ meeting e aping 
today, however. Indications are the min- 
isters will agree, for instance, that the even- 
tual negotiations should involve not only 
tariffs but nontariff barriers to trade. On the 
US. side, this might involve such things as 
the Buy American Act, which prevents for- 
eign companies from landing U.S. Govern- 
ment contracts unless they quote especially 
low prices. Among other countries it likely 
would involve such things as the taxes some 
European nations levy against cars with en- 
gines rated above a certain horsepower; the 
taxes are set up so that few if any European- 
made cars are taxed but nearly all cars im- 
ported from the United States are. 

TRADING WITH THE UNDERDEVELOPED 

The ministers also are likely to agree to 
pay special attention in the eventual negotia- 
tions to ways of stimulating the foreign trade 
of underdeveloped countries—in hopes that 

g trade would reduce these nations“ 
dependence on foreign aid. Some sources 
believe the eventual full-dress negotiations 
will agree on abolition of all tariffs on tropi- 
cal agricultural products—primarily coffee, 
tea, cocoa, copra, and oil seeds—imported 
into temperate-zone countries where such 
products don’t grow. 

There are plenty of topics for potential 
dissension, too—later, if not at the minis- 
ters“ meetings. Already there's a strong dif- 
ference of opinion between United States 
and Common Market negotiators on how 
tariffs should eventually be cut. 

American bargainers, led by former Sec- 
retary of State Christian Herter, will press 
for 50 percent across-the-board tariff cuts on 
whole ranges of industrial and farm products. 
Common Market negotiators, however, want 

target goals for eventual 


approach, all present U.S. and EEC tariffs 
then would be cut by 50 percent of the dif- 
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ference between present levels and the target 


goal. 

This plan would mean extra-sharp cuts in 
some high U.S. tariffs, such as the 80-percent 
duty on chemicals, and no reductions on 


tariffs are a special irritant to Europeans, and 
are willing to discuss these in negotiations 
separate from the main talks. But they say 
they have no intention of adopting the 
Common Market plan for the general tariff 
talks, since they believe the United States 
under that plan would wind up making most 
of the concessions. 

However this dispute comes out, the GATT 
secretariat already is trying to act as a cata- 
lyst for the trade talks by developing ideas 
for the bargainers. Mr. Wyndham White 
tosses out two special ones: That EEC and 
EFTA agree to put into effect immediately— 
or “say by the end of 1966”—tariff cuts on 
products of primary importance to intra- 
European trade, rather than phasing reduc- 
tions over 5 years as the United States will; 
and that negotiators explore methods of 
abol tariffs entirely on products in 
which the United States, the Common Mar- 
ket and EFTA together dominate world 
trade. 

NEW AUTHORITY NEEDED 


U.S. negotiators would need new authority 
from Congress to agree to the latter pro- 
posal. Some sources here believe they could 
get it if negotiations clearly indicated Amer- 
ican exporters would gain substantial op- 
portunities for expanding sales in return. 

as a trade catalyst in this fashion 
is GATT’s principal job. But it’s not the 
job for which the organization was set up. 
Indeed, GATT originally wasn't intended 
to be an organization at all; it became one 
only because there was a vacuum to be filled. 

Before GATT, the world tariff structure 
was bewilderingly diverse. Most trade agree- 
ments were bilateral deals between two 
nations which would reduce tariffs levied 
against each other while maintaining higher 
ones against the rest of the world. This 
resulted in a multiplicity of special country- 
by-country rates that tended to restrict 
world commerce. 

The United States, seeking to expand world 
trade, plugged instead for multilateral bar- 
gaining on a “most favored nation” basis— 
that is, under an agreement that a country 
granting tariff cuts to one other nation grant 
them to all. In 1947, 23 nations at Geneva 
signed a treaty making various cuts on this 
basis. The treaty also embodied a code of 
trade rules. Among other things, the code 
prohibits a country from setting quantitative 
restrictions on imports except at times when 
its reserves of gold and foreign currency are 
depleted. and prohibits taxes on imports, 
which don’t apply to comparable domestic 
products. 


ITO GIVES WAY TO GATT 


The treaty was named the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, and it contem- 
plated establishment of an International 
Trade Organization to regulate commerce 
among the signatories. To check on observ- 
ance of the treaty until the ITO came into 
existence, the signatories created what was 
supposed to be a temporary GATT secretariat. 
The secretariat stayed in existence, and 
evolved into the present organization, when 
the U.S. Congress killed ITO by refusing to 
let the United States join it. 

Organizationally, GATT is still modest. It 
has a staff of only 107 and its annual budget 
is a mere $1.1 million. Each of its 50 present 
members, which range in size from the Unit- 
ed States to the tiny African nation of Sierra 
Leone, pays a share of the budget propor- 
tionate to its share of world trade. One re- 
sult is that in contrast to some other inter- 
national bodies, the United States doesn't 
pay the lion's share of the costs; its 1962 con- 
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tribution of $187,760 wasn't much bigger than 
Britain's payment of $149,130. 

GATT’s accomplishments, however, have 
been out of all proportion to its size as a 
bureaucracy. Counting the original tariff re- 
ductions in 1947, it has now presided over five 
rounds of worldwide tariff cuts; the so-called 
Kennedy round will be the sixth. In these, 
tariffs have been slashed on some 64,400 prod- 
ucts. In the last round in 1961—called the 
Dillon round after the U.S. Treasury Secre- 
tary—major trading nations negotiated 4,400 
concessions covering trade valued at $5.5 
billion. 

In the mid-1930's U.S. officials estimate, 
the average U.S. tariff was about 50 percent. 
Today it’s about 11 percent, with most of 
the decline due to reductions made under 
GATT. 

In return the United States has won im- 
portant concessions. “Immediately after the 
war, nearly all nations except the United 
States had various quantitative restrictions 
on imports,” says John Evans, chief of the 
U.S. delegation to GATT. Today, nearly all 
of these restrictions have been removed and 
that wouldn’t have happened if it were not 
for GATT.” 

FREEDOM FOR SAMPLES 

Between general rounds of tariff cutting, 
GATT holds annual conferences at which 
trade officials of member countries examine 
various problems, and sometimes special 
meetings to tackle specific issues. One im- 
portant one in 1962 resulted in an interna- 
tional agreement freeing sales samples from 
most customs duties. Before that a busi- 
nessman importing a sample from a foreign 
supplier often had to pay a tariff on it as if 
it were a regular import for use, an arrange- 
ment that obviously didn’t contribute to ex- 
panding trade. 

GATT also works full-time as a concilia- 
tion agency to settle trade complaints 
brought by one member nation against an- 
other. Officially, these complaints are to the 
GATT council, a group made up of all the 
permanent representatives to GATT from 
member countries. 

In practice, most disputes are settled in 
Mr. Wyndham White’s circular office, in in- 
formal discussions with Mr. Wyndham White 
acting as a referee. If this procedure fails, 
a panel of impartial GATT nations may be 
asked for a ruling. Such a panel shortly 
after World War II ruled against a system of 
British sales taxes which were higher for 
imported products than for domestically 
produced items; Britain revised its tax 
schedule to remove the discrimination. 


RETALIATION ALLOWED 


If even this sort of pressure fails to settle 
a dispute, GATT has no power to order an 
offending nation to drop a practice others 
complain of. But it can and sometimes does 
permit cther nations to retaliate. When the 
United States last year raised tariffs on car- 
pets and glass, GATT permitted the Common 
Market countries to strike back by raising 
tariffs on chemicals. 

GATT rules have some other exceptions, 
too. Notably, they permit the formation of 
a customs union—such as the Common 
Market—which cuts tariffs among its mem- 
bers while erecting a common tariff wall 
against the rest of the world. However, 
GATT insists that common tariff wall be no 
higher than the average of tariffs main- 
tained by the individual nations before the 
customs union was formed. 

Though GATT has done much to free 
world trade, it hasn't been uniformly suc- 
cessful. Agriculture in recent years has been 
a major disappointment, as country after 
country has adopted restrictions to protect 
its farmers against the competition of im- 
ported foodstuffs. 

Some GATT members say the United 
States has been a prime offender in this field; 
the United States in turn is much worried 
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about protectionism in the Common Market, 

which historically has bought heavy quan- 
tities of U.S. food and fiber. This turn to 
agricultural protectionism is a major danger 
for the Kennedy round of trade talks; unless 
farm protectionism can be overcome in next 
year’s negotiations, many sources here think, 
the talks are likely to fail. 


UNITED STATES MUST PLAY NEW 
ROLE AT WORLDWIDE TRADE 
TALKS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the first 
session of the economic ministers of the 
44 member countries of GATT—General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—opens 
today in Geneva to set the ground rules 
for next year’s tariff-cutting talks. On 
this occasion, I believe it is important to 
point out that the United States is facing 
difficulties which could be insurmount- 
able, unless we take some momentous 
steps and are willing to make some basic 
changes in our foreign trade policies. 

I believe that as a minimum we should 
undertake the following four lines of 
action: 

First. First of all, as a people and as a 
government, we must decide to embark 
on the road to gradual and persistent 
trade liberalization and adjust our econ- 
omy to the competitive realities of the 
day. 

Second. We must amend the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 which has been 
overtaken by the fast pace of events to 
provide authority for the President to 
negotiate for the reciprocal across-the- 
board elimination of tariffs with all fully 
developed free world nations in specified 
categories of items to replace the present 
authority which has been emasculated 
by the rejection of United Kingdom 
membership in the European Common 
Market. 

Third. At the Geneva talks, we must 
negotiate not alone on our own but also 
in the interest of the British Common- 
wealth and of Latin America and with 
special recognition of the problems of 
Japan and the newly developing nations, 
so that the economic weight of the United 
States can be utilized to broaden the 
effect of the EEC for the mutual benefit 
and strengthening of the free world. 

Fourth. U.S. trade concessions should 
be granted in accordance with their abil- 
ity to obtain unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment from the fully devel- 
oped nations for all free world nations. 
Thus Japan, Latin America, and others 
now receiving discriminatory treatment 
from the EEC, as well as Great Britain 
and her trading partners, would be as- 
sured of U.S. support in their efforts to 
obtain entry for their products into the 
EEC—or a good chance at other good 
markets. 

Some recent events will point up the 
seriousness of our difficulties. When in 
mid-April, the United States submitted 
a three-sided plan for freeing trade be- 
tween the United States and the Euro- 
pean Common Market, the plan ran into 
strenuous objections not only from the 
Common Market, but also from such ma- 
jor trading countries as Canada and Ja- 
pan. Some attribute these problems to 
the nature of the proposals forwarded by 
our negotiators, some say it is due to 
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Britain’s inability to join the European 
Common Market. France is said to fear 
that a too radical reduction on the com- 
mon external tariff of the Six would 
jeopardize the cohesion of EEC; they are 
reportedly against the inclusion of agri- 
cultural and tropical products in the 
forthcoming negotiations, nor do they 
want to extend benefits of tariff reduc- 
tions to third countries through the un- 
qualified application of the most-fa- 
vored-nation principle, a mechanism 
through which less developed countries, 
the British Commonwealth and Japan 
could gain a growing share of Europe’s 
expanding markets. France with consid- 
erable support from other European 
Common Market countries, objects to the 
exclusion of certain products from the 
general rule on across-the-board reduc- 
tions by all parties. 

Each of these problems are, by them- 
selves, formidable obstacles to successful 
tariff negotiations. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that they are but surface mani- 
festations of something much more 
fundamental. 

The basic problems, in my view, stem 
from certain weaknesses in the laudable 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, which 
in turn are but the reflections of the 
contradictions in U.S. foreign trade 
Policy. 

This administration, like each of its 
predecessors since 1934, has publicly pro- 
claimed its firm belief in liberal trade 
Policies and in this regard points with 
pride to the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. The United States can justly be 
proud of the gains made during the past 
30 years in the general reduction of 
tariff obstacles to world trade through 
reciprocal trade agreements. Our own 
tariffs, which in 1934 averaged 46.7 per- 
cent, today average only 12 percent. The 
Trade Expansion Act contains many 
highly desirable features such as the 
basic authority to decrease by 50 per- 
cent any rate of duty existing on July 1, 
1962; authority to decrease to zero duties 
with respect to agricultural commodities 
traded with the EEC, if before entering 
into a trade agreement, the President 
determines that the agreement will tend 
to assure the maintenance of expansion 
of U.S. exports of the like agricul- 
tural commodity; special authority for 
tropical and forest commodities; au- 
thority to reduce to zero the duty on 
products which are dutiable at less than 
5 percent ad valorem. 

On closer examination, however, the 
act reveals some serious shortcomings. 
I believe that when the President was 
confronted last year with what compro- 
mises he would make to protectionist 
opponents of the bill, the administra- 
tion went too far. The act is liberal to 
the free traders, but at the same time 
the safeguarding provisions are protec- 
tionist enough to satisfy the protection- 
ists; concurrently following two contra- 
dictory philosophies. 

During the last year, there was much 
talk of the new “dominant supplier au- 
thority” given the President. This pro- 
vision permits reduction or elimination of 
tariffs over a 5-year period on those com- 
modities which fall within categories of 
goods for which the United States and 
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the EEC together account for 80 percent 
or more of free world exports. This idea 
was put in the act with the full expecta- 
tion that the United Kingdom and other 
members of the European Free Trade 
Area will be admitted to full member- 
ship. I had grave misgivings about re- 
stricting the 80-percent provision to EEC 
countries exclusively and, so stated my 
views before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on March 22, 1962. Now with 
Britain temporarily excluded from the 
EEC, this authority is without meaning. 
I believe that this provision should be 
broadened to include all industrialized 
countries of the free world—including 
the United Kingdom and the countries 
of the Outer Seven in Europe—EFTA— 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and per- 
haps Japan, as well. 

In our preoccupation with the EEC, we 
tend to overlook the importance of our 
trade with other parts of the free world. 
We should not underestimate the impor- 
tance of our trade with the Common 
Market, but at the same time, we should 
keep it in proper perspective. On the 
export side, our trade with the six EEC 
countries accounts for a little less than 
18 percent of our total exports to all 
countries. They are slightly less than 
our exports to Canada—$3.6 billion—and 
only slightly larger than our exports to 
all 20 of the Latin American Republics. 
This is true, even though our exports to 
the six EEC countries account for 57 
percent of our exports to all of Western 
Europe. 

On the import side, our trade with the 
EEC is even less important, proportion- 
ately, accounting for about 15 percent of 
all imports, and to about 54 percent of 
our imports from all Western Europe. 
Our imports from the EEC countries are 
considerably less than our imports from 
Canada, or from the 20 Latin American 
Republics. 

The present limitation in the Trade 
Expansion Act does not take into ac- 
count the rapid and substantial shifts 
in the composition of our trade which we 
can expect in the coming years of free 
world economic revolution. By broad- 
ening the 80-percent provision to in- 
clude all developed nations—an idea 
which is embodied in my bill, S. 602— 
we would compel the EEC to maintain 
an outward looking attitude and, there- 
by, would strengthen the free world’s 
economic potential. The position of our 
negotiators with the EEC would also be 
strengthened by our ability to turn to 
actual or potential competitors of the 
EEC for mutually beneficial concessions. 

I believe also, that the President should 
be specifically directed by Congress to 
base any trade concessions for fully de- 
veloped nations, substantially on the ef- 
fectivenes of such concessions in obtain- 
ing expanding markets not only for the 
United States, but also for the export of 
other free world nations including coun- 
tries of Latin America, India, Japan, 
and Hong Kong and such areas as south 
and southeast Asia, the Middle East and 
Africa. The great bargaining power in- 
herent in the potential of the U.S. mar- 
ket should be used to further the econo- 
mies of newly developing free world 
countries, as well as to assure the con- 
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tinuing western orientation of coun- 
tries like Japan. 

We are committed to help the eco- 
nomic and social development of Latin 
America through the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. As the EEC moves steadily toward 
full economic integration, it is creating 
major problems for Latin American 
trade. The EEC is giving preferential 
treatment for tropical products from the 
associated African states. These prod- 
ucts—bananas, coffee and cacao—are in 
direct competition with Latin American 
exports to the EEC. The EEC plans a 
system of variable import levies which 
will keep import prices above domestic 
prices in such important Latin American 
export items as wheat, meat products, 
fruits, vegetables and dairy products. 
The Trade Expansion Act has given the 
President wide powers to overcome 
strong EEC opposition to tropical im- 
ports from Latin America. Much of our 
help through the Alliance for Progress 
will be nullifie unless we can assist 
Latin America to broaden its markets 
in Europe. 

The representatives of the United 
States and the EEC must also give seri- 
ous consideration during the forthcom- 
ing negotiations to expanding Japan’s 
markets in Europe. In the 6 years be- 
tween 1955 and 1961, for example, EEC 
member countries increased their total 
annual imports by $12.9 billion, while 
Japan's exports to these same nations in- 
creased by only $134 million from $67 
million to $201 million annually—a little 
over 1 percent of the total import in- 
crease of the EEC. During the same 
period, U.S. imports from Japan in- 
creased by $668 million—5 times as fast 
as the EEC’s and representing more than 
one-fourth of our total import rise. The 
exports of Japan must find greatly ex- 
panded markets in Western Europe, 
where until now they have met discrimi- 
natory restrictions. 

The act specifically excludes from 
trade negotiations, agricultural commod- 
ities subsidized through price support 
programs and presently under the pro- 
tection of quotas. We constantly scold 
the EEC for its protectionist policies in 
agricultural commodities while much re- 
mains to be done when it comes to our 
own agricultural price policies. U.S. 
agriculture is almost unbelievably pro- 
ductive. Its productivity has more than 
doubled in the past 20 years and is 
greater than that of any other country. 
It is probably fair to say that if the 
United States were to eliminate all of 
its agricultural support programs, we 
would flood the world with our agricul- 
tural products, including wheat, which 
is subject to import quota. 

The act reserves from negotiations 
articles on which a serious injury finding 
has been made by the Tariff Commission 
in an escape clause case. Ten commod- 
ity items are presently excluded due to 
escape clause action. 

For the next 5 years, any other article 
which was subject to escape clause ac- 
tion under section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, must be 
reserved from tariff negotiations, if the 
Tariff Commission finds, on application 
by the interested industry, that economic 
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that industry have not 
5 improved since the basic 
escape clause finding. Nineteen cate- 
gories of items could fall under this 
provision. 

Commodities which could threaten to 
impair the national security of the 
United States continue to be excluded 
from tariff negotiations. On this basis 
petroleum products will have to be re- 
served from tariff negotiations, although 
the Office of Emergency Planning de- 
clared on February 13 that “a careful 
and meaningful relaxation of controls— 
on crude oil imports—would be consistent 
with national security and the attain- 
ment of hemispheric objectives which 
contribute to the national security.” 

It is true that import restrictions pro- 
claimed under the present act or pre- 
vious legislation may be reduced or ter- 
minated by the President. Whether the 
President will make full use of this au- 
thority remains to be seen. 

The act gives the President broad 
powers to reduce tariffs and other trade 
barriers, but it is quick to add that no 
one is to be “seriously injured” in the 
process. This is why the adjustment 
assistance provisions were put in the 
act—the purpose being to make it easier 
for industries, firms, and workers to 
transfer out of lines of production for 
which they are not well adapted into 
lines for which they are better adapted, 
in terms of the economic environment. 

But, in its zeal to make it difficult to 
prove injury for escape clause purposes 
and so forth, to increase tariffs or im- 
pose quotas—the administration suc- 
ceeded in getting tight criteria estab- 
lished for judging injury for adjustment 
assistance purposes as well. The three 
major hurdles that must be overcome 
are: First, that imports of the product 
in question have increased; second, that 
the increase has resulted in major part 
from trade agreement concessions, and 
third, that these imports have been the 
major cause of the injury ee cai of. 

The few adjustment assistance 
that have already tie decided br the the 
Tariff Commission indicate that it is 
almost impossible for a firm, or group of 
workers—or any industry, for that mat- 
ter—to prove that it has suffered injury 
because of import competition. The 
act needs to be clarified as to which 
philosophy should be followed, “avoid- 
ance of injury,” in the sense of not dis- 
turbing the status quo; or as it shouid 
be, the philosophy of the 
utilization of the Nation’s human and 
material resources—which is what the 
adjustment assistance idea is all about. 

I respectfully suggest that our princi- 
pal difficulties with the EEC, our Latin 
American and other trading partners, 
may well be due to not only the weak- 
nesses of the Trade Expansion Act, but to 
the contradictions of U.S. foreign trade 


protectionists of Europe to support a 
de Gaullist trade policy, which, if real- 
ized, will transform the EEC into an 
inward looking combine and a liability 
rather than an asset to the West. Suc- 
cess in the 1964 trade negotiations calls 
for a clearly demonstrated willingness 
on the part of the United States to em- 
brace a liberal trade policy; one that 
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would provide a growing market for im- 
ports into the United States in exchange 
for greater markets for our products 
overseas. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-four is a 
presidential election year. Let us hope 
that the President, nonetheless, will be 
willing to make the hard and oftentimes 
unpopular decisions that would make 
the next round of tariff negotiations 
meaningful. 

While we as a nation have a great 
deal to be proud of with regard to the 
gradual liberalization of our foreign 
trade policies, we have never been quite 
willing to commit ourselves unequivo- 
cally to such a policy in practice. This 
restrictiveness becomes readily appar- 
ent from just a few examples: 

First. Important commodities to our 
foreign trade—about 400 in number— 
have never been subject to tariff nego- 
tiations. Reduction of tariffs on these 
items would expose to import competi- 
tion a significant portion of American 
industry for the first time. 

Second. Commodities involved in in- 
ternational commodity agreements— 
that is, cotton textiles, coffee, and so 
forth—remain outside the scope of the 
Trade Expansion Act. 

Third. Commodities subject to U.S. 
organic legislation—that is, Sugar Act 
of 1948, Agricultural Adjustment Act— 
remain outside the scope of the Trade 
Expansion Act. 

Fourth. An imposing list of commod- 
ities are subject to import quotas im- 
posed under various provisions of exist- 
ing legislation. In addition, we maintain 
tariff quotas, under which limited quan- 
tities of the product are allowed to 
be imported at reduced tariffs, with im- 
ports in excess of the stated quotas hav- 
ing to pay higher tariffs, including: 
stainless steel flatware, live cattle, cream 
and whole milk, groundfish fillets, tuna 
fish, walnuts, potatoes, coconut oil, to- 
bacco and cigars, and pearl buttons from 
the Philippines. 

In our trade with the world, as a whole, 
these quotas are of great importance, 
particularly with respect to trade with 
Canada and certain of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. Unless, and until, the 
United States is willing to modify these 
quotas in broad negotiations under the 
auspices of GATT we will really not be 
pursuing our stated trade policy. 

Fifth. Health regulations, such as the 
Imported Meat Act of 1930, while origi- 
nating in a legitimate desire to protect 
the consumer, can easily be used and un- 
fortunately have been used for protec- 
tive ends and often have been construed 
abroad by our friends as merely veiled 
nontariff restrictions. 

A slowdown in EEC integration and a 
lack of progress and indecision on com- 
mon policies with respect to the ground 
rules for next year’s major tariff negotia- 
tions also threaten the success of the 
forthcoming talks. The schism between 
France and the five other EEC members 
is wide. There is disagreement on 
whether the EEC should be outward or 
inward looking; over agricultural poli- 
cies; aid to dependent countries; for- 
eign, particularly, U.S. investment in 
EEC; and so forth. 
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There is little doubt that divisive ele- 
ments are pulling dangerously on the 
fabric of EEC and Atlantic unity, on 
both shores of the Atlantic Ocean, De- 
lusions of grandeur and revived suspi- 
cions and prejudices in Europe have 
taken on substance and threaten the ties 
of economic interdependence between 
the United States and Western Europe; 
ties which are as essential to Western 
Europe as to the United States and the 
entire free world. If it is U.S. domina- 
tion of Europe that President de Gaulle 
is afraid of, let him strengthen the Com- 
mon Market and not weaken it. I sin- 
cerely hope that this disunity in the EEC 
is but a sign of growing pains and of in- 
ternal adjustments, and that in the end, 
the long-range interests of the Western 
World will prevail over European pa- 
rochialism. NATO, OECD, GATT, the 
U.N., have been created over the years 
to increase Western unity. Let us, as 
equal partners in this struggle against 
Communist expansion, sit down in these 
councils and discuss our differences. 

Out of the forthcoming talks on May 
16, and the others that are sure to fol- 
low, may emerge the exciting prospect 
that the developed nations of the west, 
in partnership with the developing na- 
tions of the free world, have the power 
to build a new world order which will 
contribute to the everlasting peace, secu- 
rity, prosperity, and freedom of man. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the Recor three 
articles dealing with the forthcoming 
Geneva negotiations. One article which 
appeared in the May 16 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal is entitled “Focus on 
GATT.” The second, entitled “French 
Add Snag to Tariff Cutting,” appeared on 
May 1 in the New York Times. The 
third, which also appeared on May 1, is 
from the Wall Street Journal entitled 
“United States, Common Market Still 
Disagree on Way To Cut World Tariffs.” 
The three articles put a sharp focus on 
the complexities and problems facing the 
United States on the eve of the coming 
talks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 16, 1963] 
Focus on GATT: CRUCIAL TRADE TALKS SPOT- 

LIGHT KEY ROLE OF LITTLE-KNOWN BODY— 

UNITED STATES Faces BIG OBSTACLES IN 

NEGOTIATING TARIFF CUTS—PROBLEM OF EEC 

Versus EFTA—How CATALYST FILLS A VAC- 

VUM 

(By Ray Vicker) 

GENEVA —AÀ letter recently arrived here ad- 
dressed to the “Gentlemen’s Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade.” It was delivered to an 
18th-century villa that houses an interna- 
tional body named the General Agreement 
on Tarifs and Trade, and usually called 
GATT. 

If the letter writer was a bit confused, he 
still must be rated fairly well-informed. In 
the last 15 years GATT has done much to 
bring about a near-doubling of international 
trade, to a current total of about $140 billion 
a year, by arranging worldwide tariff-cutting 
conferences and working between these ses- 
sions to level trade barriers and smooth over 
international commercial disputes. But so 
quietly has it operated that most citizens 
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of the 50 nations that belong to it—includ- 
ing the United States—probably don’t know 
it exists, 

Now, however, GATT is moving into the 
headlines as never before. For this morn- 
ing, high government officials of the GATT 
nations will assemble in Geneva's Palais des 
Nations to launch perhaps the most crucial 
series of world trade talks ever held. 

THE “KENNEDY ROUND” 

The talks were made possible by the 1962 
U.S. Trade Expansion Act, which gave Pres- 
ident Kennedy authority to slash American 
tariffs as much as 50 percent if U.S. nego- 
tiators, through GATT, can wring similar 
concessions from other countries. The series 
of talks, accordingly, has been dubbed the 
“Kennedy Round” of tariff negotiations— 
somewhat to the discomfort of the U.S. ad- 
ministration, which fears political embar- 
rassment if they fail. 

But the talks were given special point when 
France in January vetoed Britain’s bid to 
join the European Economic Community, or 
Common Market. This raised the specter 
of economic warfare between the EEC and 
the British-led seven-nation European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA) —with potentially 
calamitous effects both for U.S. trade with 
the two blocs and for the cold war unity of 
the Western World. If such a split is to be 
avoided, and EFTA and EEC instead are to 
establish friendly trading relations both with 
each other and with the United States, GATT 
will be the forum, and the Kennedy round 
talks the occasion, for it to be done. 

“If these negotiations fail GATT itself 
would probably break under the strain,” says 
Eric Wyndham White, 50-year-old British 
lawyer and foteign service official who took 
a 6-month job as GATT executive secretary 
in 1948 and has been its top man ever since. 
“It is somber to contemplate the chaotic 
condition which would probably follow from 
its disappearance.” 

LONG NEGOTIATIONS IN PROSPECT 


To be sure, no tariff cuts will result im- 
mediately from the meeting today. 
The delegates will meet for 5 days to lay 
down guidelines for full-scale talks next 
year. Expectations are they will then create 
a trade negotiations committee which would 
work through the summer to develop specific 
proposals. Then would come Tariff Commis- 
sion hearings in the United States at which 
American industry, labor, and agriculture 
would air their opinions on what American 
negotiators should and should not do in the 
eventual negotiations. 

If all goes well, full-dress international 
tariff might begin next March, 
and the first actual tariff cuts might be nego- 
tiated to take effect late in 1964. Under the 
Trade Expansion Act, whatever cuts are 
finally negotiated would come into effect in 
the United States over a 5-year period. 

Some important decisions are expected 
from the GATT ministers’ meeting beginning 
today, however. Indications are the min- 
isters will agree, for instance, that the even- 
tual negotiations should involve not only 
tariffs but nontariff barriers to trade. On 
the U.S. side, this might involve such 
things as the Buy American Act, which pre- 
vents foreign companies from landing U.S. 
Government contracts unless they quote 
especially low prices. Among other coun- 
tries it likely would involve such things as 
the taxes some European nations levy 
against cars with engines rated above a cer- 
tain horsepower; the taxes are set up so that 
few if any European-made cars are taxed but 
nearly all cars imported from the United 
States are. 

TRADING WITH THE UNDERDEVELOPED 


The ministers also are likely to agree to 
pay special attention in the eventual nego- 
tiations to ways of stimulating the foreign 
trade of underdeveloped countries—in hopes 
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that expanding trade would reduce these na- 
tions’ dependence on foreign aid. Some 
sources belleve the eventual full-dress nego- 
tiations will agree on abolition of all tariffs 
on tropical agricultural products—primarily 
coffee, tea, cocoa, copra, and oil seeds—im- 
ported into temperate-zone countries where 
such products don’t grow. 

There are plenty of topics for potential 
dissension, too—later, if not at the ministers’ 
meetings. Already there's a strong difference 
of opinion between United States and Com- 
mon Market negotiators on how tariffs should 
eventually be cut. 

American bargainers, led by former Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter, will press for 
50-percent, across-the-board tariff cuts on 
whole ranges of industrial and farm prod- 
ucts. Common Market negotiators, however, 
want to establish ideal target goals for 
eventual tariffs: Zero on raw materials, 5 
percent on semifinished manufactures, and 
10 percent on fully manufactured goods. 
Under their approach, all present United 
States and EEC tariffs then would be cut by 
50 percent of the difference between present 
levels and the target goal. 

This plan would mean extra-sharp cuts in 
some high U.S. tariffs, such as the 80 per- 
cent duty on chemicals, and no reductions 
on manufactured-goods tariffs of less than 
10 percent. U.S. officials recognize extra-high 
tariffs are a special irritant to Europeans, 
and are willing to discuss these in negotia- 
tions separate from the main talks. But they 
say they have no intention of adopting the 
Common Market plan for the general tariff 
talks, since they believe the United States 
under that plan would wind up making most 
of the concessions. 

However this dispute comes out, the GATT 
secretariat already is trying to act as a cata- 
lyst for the trade talks by developing ideas 
for the bargainers. Mr. Wyndham White 
tosses out two special ones: That EEC and 
EFTA agree to put into effect immediately— 
or “say by the end of 1966“ tariff cuts on 
products of primary importance to intra- 
European trade, rather than p reduc- 
tions over 5 years as the United States will; 
and that negotiators explore methods of 
abolishing tariffs entirely on products in 
which the United States, the Common Market 
and EFTA together dominate world trade. 


NEW AUTHORITY NEEDED 


U.S. negotiators would need new authority 
from Congress to agree to the latter proposal. 
Some sources here believe they could get it 
if negotiations clearly indicated American 
exporters would gain substantial opportu- 
nities for expanding sales in return. 

Acting as a trade catalyst in this fashion 
is GATT’s principal job. But it’s not the Job 
for which the organization was set up. In- 
deed, GATT originally wasn’t intended to be 
an organization at all; it became one only 
because there was a vacuum to be filled. 

Before GATT, the world tariff structure was 
bewilderingly diverse. Most trade agree- 
ments were bilateral deals between two na- 
tions which would reduce tariffs levied 
against each other while maintaining higher 
ones against the rest of the world. This 
resulted in a multiplicity of special country- 
by-country rates that tended to restrict world 
commerce. 

The United States, seeking to expand world 
trade, plugged instead for multilateral bar- 
gaining on a most-favored-nation basis— 
that is, under an agreement that a country 
granting tariff cuts to one other nation grant 
them to all. In 1947, 23 nations at Geneva 
signed a treaty making various cuts on this 
basis. The treaty also embodied a code of 
trade rules. Among other things, the code 
prohibits a country from setting quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports except at times 
when its reserves of gold and foreign cur- 
rency are depleted, and prohibits taxes on 
imports, which don’t apply to comparable 
domestic products. 
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ITO GIVES WAY TO GATT 


The treaty was named the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, and it contem- 
plated establishment of an International 
Trade tion to regulate commerce 
among the signatories. To check on observ- 
ance of the treaty until the ITO came into 
existence, the signatories created what was 
supposed to be a temporary GATT secretariat. 
The secretariat stayed in existence, and 
evolved into the present organization, when 
the U.S. Congress killed ITO by refusing to 
let the United States join it. 

Organizationally, GATT is still modest. It 
has a staff of only 107 and its annual budget 
is a mere $1.1 million. Each of its 50 present 
members, which range in size from the 
United States to the tiny African nation of 
Sierra Leone, pays a share of the budget pro- 
portionate to its share of world trade. One 
result is that, in contrast to some other in- 
ternational bodies, the United States doesn’t 
pay the lion’s share of the costs; its 1962 
contribution of $187,760 wasn't much bigger 
than Britain’s payment of $149,130. 

GATT’s accomplishments, however, have 
been out of all proportion to its size as a 
bureaucracy. Counting the original tariff 
reductions in 1947, it has now presided over 
five rounds of worldwide tariff cuts; the so- 
called Kennedy round will be the sixth. In 
these, tariffs have been slashed on some 
64,400 products. In the last round in 1961— 
called the Dillon round after the U.S. Treas- 
ury Secretary—major nations nego- 
tiated 4,400 concessions covering trade valued 
at $5.5 billion. 

In the mid-1930’s, U.S. officials estimate, 
the average U.S. tariff was about 50 percent. 
Today it’s about 11 percent, with most of 
the decline due to reductions made under 
GATT. 

In return, the United States has won im- 
portant concessions. “Immediately after 
the war, nearly all nations except the United 
States had various quantitative restrictions 
on imports,” says John Evans, chief of the 
U.S. delegation to GATT. “Today, nearly all 
of these restrictions have been removed, and 
that wouldn’t have happened if it were not 
for GATT.” 

FREEDOM FOR SAMPLES 


Between general rounds of tariff cutting, 
GATT holds annual conferences at which 
trade officials of member countries examine 
various problems, and sometimes special 
meetings to tackle specific issues. One im- 
portant one in 1962 resulted in an inter- 
national agreement freeing sales samples 
from most customs duties. Before that, a 
businessman importing a sample from a for- 
eign supplier often had to pay a tariff on it 
as if it were a regular import for use, an 
arrangement that obviously didn’t contribute 
to expanding trade. 

GATT also works full time as a concilia- 
tion agency to settle trade complaints 
brought by one member nation against an- 
other. Officially, these complaints are to the 
GATT council, a group made up of all the 
permanent representatives to GATT from 
member countries. 

In practice, most disputes are settled in 
Mr. Wyndham White’s circular office, in in- 
formal discussions with Mr. Wyndham White 
acting as a referee. If this procedure falls, 
a panel of impartial GATT nations may be 
asked for a ruling. Such a panel shortly 
after World War II ruled against a system 
of British sales taxes which were higher for 
imported products than for domestically 
produced items; Britain revised its tax 
schedule to remove the discrimination. 


RETALIATION ALLOWED 


If even this sort of pressure fails to settle 
a dispute, GATT has no power to order an 
offending nation to drop a practice others 
complain of. But it can and sometimes does 
permit other nations to retaliate. When the 
United States last year raised tariffs on 
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carpets and glass, GATT permitted the 
Common Market countries to strike back by 
raising tariffs on chemicals. 

GATT rules have some other exceptions, 
too. Notably, they permit the formation of 
a customs union—such as the Common 
Market—which cuts tariffs among its mem- 
bers while erecting a common tariff wall 
against the rest of the world. However, 
GATT insists that common tariff wall be no 
higher than the average of tariffs maintained 
by the individual nations before the customs 
union was formed. 

Though GATT has done much to free 
world trade, it hasn’t been uniformly suc- 
cessful. Agriculture in recent years has been 
a major disappointment, as country after 
country has adopted restrictions to protect 
its farmers against the competition of im- 
ported foodstuffs. 

Some GATT members say the United 
States has been a prime offender in this field; 
the United States in turn is much worried 
about protectionism in the Common Market, 
which historically has bought heavy quanti- 
ties of U.S. food and fiber. This turn to 
agricultural protectionism is a major danger 
for the Kennedy round of trade talks; 
unless farm protectionism can be overcome 
in next year's negotiations, many sources 
here think, the talks are likely to fall. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, May 1, 
1963] 

FRENCH App SNAG To TARIFF CUTTING—STAND 
Hints FAILURE OF U.S. TALKS WITH MAR- 
KET BLOC 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Paris, April 30.—France has raised a new 
obstacle to the successful conclusion of 
tariff-cutting negotiations under the Trade 
Expansion Act between the United States 
and the European Common Market. 

The obstacle is the fourth confronting the 
negotiators. 

Some foreign observers fear that France 
is giving a gentle hint that the negotiations, 
like those for Britain’s entry into the Com- 
mon Market, are doomed to failure. 

The new obstacle involves exceptions to 
the general rule on across-the-board reduc- 
tions by all parties. Under the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, President Kennedy is required 
to exclude some products from his offer of 
tariff reductions. According to French of- 
ficials, this could raise almost insoluble 
problems. 

FRENCH STAND SUPPORTED £ 

As in the case of the other obstacles, the 
French position apparently has considerable 
support in other Common Market countries. 

Thus the United States is up against 
formidable difficulty in making a success of 
the Trade Expansion Act. It has been widely 
hailed as the most important piece of legis- 
lation enacted during the Kennedy adminis- 
tration and the most liberal American leg- 
islation in this century. 

France has been a leader in developing a 
joint Common Market position on three 
other points. 

One is that trade in farm products cannot 
profitably be discussed until the Common 
Market has fully developed its own agricul- 
tural policy. The United States has insisted 
that the negotiations include agriculture, 

NONTARIFF OBSTACLES 

The second is that the U.S. plan for a 
tariff reduction by both parties of 50 percent 
would be unfair to the European countries. 
France’s partners have rallied to a different 
plan, rejected by the United States, calling 
for large reductions for high tariffs and small 
reductions for low tariffs, with the ultimate 
sim of a level on both sides of around 10 
percent. 

The third point is that the negotiations 
must include nontariff obstacles to trade 
such things as antidumping laws, buy Ameri- 
can legislation, customs evaluation proce- 
dures, and taxation. Here the American side 
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has agreed to negotiate, but there Is still no 
formula for linking tariff cuts with the non- 
tariff negotiations. 

Today in Geneva a committee of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade reported 
a disagreement between the United States 
and the Common Market on the question of 
a tariff-cutting formula. The negotiations, 
if held, will be under GATT auspices. 

The basic problems will be tackled by a 
ministerial meeting next month, though 
there is now considerable doubt that the 
ministers will be able to reach agreement. 

In discussing the exceptions problem, 
French officials insist that France's aim is not 
to wreck the negotiations but to make them 
succeed. Their point is that each of a long 
list of exceptions raised by the United States 
would create difficult problems for the Com- 
mon Market countries in agreeing to excep- 
tions to their own tariff-cutting offer. 

Some of the exceptions involve major ex- 
port items, 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 1, 1963] 

UNITED STATES, COMMON Marker STILL DIS- 
AGREE ON Way To Cur WorLD TARFFS— 
GATT Says Snacs REMAIN ON U.S. REJEC- 
TION OF DEMAND To Trem Duties BELOW 50 
Percent Law ALLOWS 


GRNEVA.— The General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade said that the United States 
and the European Common Market had 
failed to settle their dispute over how they 
will negotiate tariff cuts in the forthcoming 
“Kennedy round” of world tariff negotia- 
tions. 

The Common Market has demanded that 
the United States cut its high tariffs by more 
than the 50 percent authorized in the 1962 
Trade Expansion Act, In return, the Com- 
mon Market has offered a less than 50-per- 
cent cut in its already low external tariffs. 

The United States has rejected this ap- 
proach as violating the letter and spirit of 
the Trade Expansion Act. 

The worldwide tariff negotiations, called 
Kennedy round because of President Ken- 
nedy’s personal initiative in steering the 
Trade Expansion Act through Congress, are 
expected to continue at least to the end of 
1964. They can’t get fully under way un- 
til most outstanding differences are resolved. 

GATT also reported disagreement on how 
to apply tariff concessions to underdeveloped 
countries and how to increase markets for 
tropical products such as coffee, tea, cocoa 
and bananas. 

No progress was made on a proposal to 
draft a special world agreement to regulate 
trade in meat and cereals, largely because 
the Common Market hasn’t yet worked out 
its own common tariff policy on farm prod- 
ucts. 

The committee reached agreement, how- 
ever, on several procedural matters connect- 
ed with the Kennedy round. 

The GATT trade ministers, meeting here 
May 16, will try to settle the unresolved dif- 
ferences, but informed sources said the 4-day 
ministerial meeting would hardly have time 
to work out a substantial measure of agree- 
ment. 

Much of the ministerial meeting will be 
taken up by formal speeches and declara- 
tions of national policy. The ministers are 
expected to name a new committee to con- 
tinue efforts to reach agreement. 


PROHIBITION OF DISCRIMINATION 
ON ACCOUNT OF SEX IN PAYMENT 
OF WAGES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1409) to prohibit discrim- 
ination on account of sex in the pay- 
ment of wages by employers engaged in 
commerce, and to provide for the res- 
titution of wages lost by employees by 
reason of any such discrimination. 
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Mr. McNAMARA obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, with the under- 
standing that he will not lose his right 
to the floor, so that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. McNAMARA. 
yield. 


I am happy to 


The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, it is 
my privilege to bring before the Senate 
for consideration—and I trust passage— 
the Equal Pay Act of 1963. 

This bill will establish a most worthy 
national policy—that an individual who 
does equal work should be rewarded with 
equal on regardless of his or 
her sex. 

To implement this policy, the bill be- 
fore us, S. 1409, provides for a simple and 
straightforward amendment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

As Senators know, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act now provides for three 
other laudable protections for those em- 
ployees who are subject to that act. 

First, there is a minimum wage that 
workers must be paid in order to insure 
a basic standard of decent living, which 
will soon be firmed at $1.25 an hour for 
all workers covered under the act. 

Second, workers who are required by 
their employers to work beyond a 40- 
hour week must be paid at time and one- 
half for those additional hours. 

Third, children can only be employed 
under the terms and conditions which 
the Secretary of Labor determines essen- 
tial to their health and safety. 

This bill, S. 1409, establishes an addi- 
tional protection that a worker cannot 
be paid a discriminatory wage rate be- 
cause of his or her sex. 

On past occasions this Chamber has 
considered other types of equal-pay leg- 
islation. 

Indeed, at the tail end of the 87th 
Congress, the Senate enacted an equal- 
pay bill as a rider to another measure. 

Because of the press of business which 
inevitably faces the conclusion of any 
Congress, there was not sufficient time to 
work out the differences between the 
Senate and House versions, and equal- 
pay legislation was not finally enacted 
into law. 

In the past, equal-pay legislation has 
been considered in a different form. 

For example, the bill passed by the 
Senate last year would have created a 
different structure for administration 
and enforcement, and would have estab- 
lished different standards of coverage 
than presently exist under labor stand- 
ards legislation. 

The present approach, amendment of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, has sev- 
eral obvious advantages. 
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First, there will be no change or ex- 
pansion of present labor standards ap- 
plication. 

Those ers who are presently 
subject to the Fair Labor Act 
will be the only ones subject to the new 
provisions on equal pay. 

Under past legislation, coverage would 
have been based on employers in com- 
merce having 25 or more employees 
within a single place of employment. 

Thus, a large number of employers, 
who are presently exempt from Fair 
Labor Standards Act coverage, would 
have been brought under such a bill. 

Second, there is no need for the crea- 
tion of an additional structure of en- 
forcement and administration within the 
Department of Labor. 

The Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department has, over almost a quarter 
century of Fair Labor Standards admin- 
istration, established a system of imple- 
mentation with which both employers 
and employees have become familiar. 

Third, the determination of the De- 
partment, modified and buttressed by 
judicial decisions, has become an ac- 
cepted way of life in the economic com- 
munity. 

This, in itself, commends this ap- 
proach, since neither employers nor em- 
ployees will have to begin afresh to estab- 
lish patterns of compliance. 

Mr. President, like all legislation, S. 
1409 contains language which must be 
expanded by a statement of committee 
intent as contained in the report which 
accompanied the bill. 

In order that everyone may have a 
clear view of the committee’s intent, I 
ask unanimous consent that portions of 
the report (No. 176) be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, as I 
stated in this report, there is almost no 
industry in the United States which does 
not depend to a large degree upon the 
contributions of American women. 

The evidence which was presented to 
us in our hearings has convinced me, and 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, that, unfortunately, a large num- 
ber of working women are not financially 
rewarded to the same degree as males 
doing the same work. 

There perhaps was a time in the coun- 
try’s history when a man, because of his 
commanding position as the head of the 
family and breadwinner, was entitled to 
more compensation than the single 
woman. 

Even that concept is open to serious 
challenge when one considers that each 
has human needs that must be met. 

But in modern-day America, women’s 
role as a provider, for not only herself 
hy her family, has become an essential 
role. 

These considerations, documented as 
they are by the evidence that is before 
come body, must lead to the support of S. 

I urge a “yea” vote on the part of 
every Senator. 
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Exuisrr 1 
PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 
The objective of this legislation is to in- 
sure that those who perform tasks which are 
determined to be equal shall be paid equal 


too 
ments of American industry has been based 


vide, in effect, that such an outmoded belief 
can no longer be implemented and that equal 
work will be rewarded by equal wages. 


BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 


The bill, S. 1409, represents legislation rec- 
ommended by the administration of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. In his letter to Vice President 
JoHNsSON urging adoption of this legislation, 
Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz stressed the 
importance of congressional action to “elim- 
inate discriminatory pay practices in the 
channels of interstate commerce.” The Sec- 
retary cited three major reasons for the en- 
actment of such legislation. (1) The gen- 
eral purchasing power and living standard 
of workers are ativersely affected by discrimi- 
natory pay rates. (2) Those employers who 
follow the practice, thereby realize unfair 
competitive advantage. (3) The resulting 
low-wage levels prevent maximum utilization 
of workers’ skills to the detriment of morale 
which in turn is detrimental to production. 

At the present time, there are almost 25 
million women in the American working 
force. It is difficult to find any single in- 
dustry in the United States which does not 
depend to a substantial degree upon the 
skills, talent, and energy of American women. 
Yet in those statistical analyses that are 
available, it is overwhelmingly apparent that 
these important contributions by women are 
not rewarded in the same manner as are 
similar contributions by men. The commit- 
tee would call particular attention to the 
testimony of Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Esther Peterson, in the charts and tables 
which she presented to supplement her testi- 
mony. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE LEGISLATION 

S. 1409 is much less complex than other 
equal pay bills which have been before the 
Congress. With a minimum of language this 
bill amends the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to provide that equal work must be com- 
pensated with equal pay, regardless of the 
sex of the workers. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act provides, at 
present, that employers must pay that 


at $1.25 an hour; that employers who require 
the services of their employees beyond a 40- 
hour workweek must provide additional com- 
pensation to such employees at a time-and- 
one-half rate; and that the Secretary of 
Labor has the power to prescribe the con- 
dition and hours of work for children. 

To those laudable protections, S. 1409 adds 
the additional requirement that no employee 
can be paid a wage rate less than that given 
to another doing the same work, because of 
his or her sex. 

Coverage 


One of the advantages S. 1409 offers 
over other proposed equal-pay legislation is 
the consistency of coverage with existing 
legislation. Only those employers who are 
now subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act will be included within the coverage of 
S. 1409. Other legislation introduced in 
this Congress would have required any em- 
ployer in commerce with 25 or more em- 
ployees at a single place of employment to 
comply with proposed equal pay legislation; 
as a consequence, many employers not sub- 
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ject at present to any labor standards legis- 
lation would have been brought under such 
a bill. The committee believes that the uni- 
formity of application offered by S. 1409 ob- 
viates the problems which would be created 
by any expansion or curtailment of labor 
standards coverage. 
Administration and enforcement 


Over the past 25 years the Department of 
Labor, operating primarily through the Wage 
and Hour Division, has established a system 
of administration and enforcement with 
which covered employers and employees have 
become familiar. Traditions have been es- 
tablished, implemented by both administra- 
tive regulation and court decision, which 
have become an accepted part of the rules 
of life in the economic community. 

These same procedures and processes will 
be utilized in the enforcement and adminis- 
tration of the new equal-pay requirements. 
These established patterns will make the 
advent of this new legislation as unburden- 
some for those affected by it as any program 
we could devise. And perhaps of equal merit 
is the fact that no new administrative or 
enforcement structure need be created, since 
the existing units within the Department of 
Labor will be quite capable of supervising 
the new law. 

Elements of equal wage 

The key requirements of S. 1409 are that 
an employer may not discriminate in the 
payment of wages for “equal work on jobs 
the performance of which requires equal 
skill, effort, and responsibility and are per- 
formed under similar working conditions, ex- 
cept where such a wage differential is based 
on any factor or factors other than sex.” 

The committee recognizes that the appli- 
cation of this new legislation will require 
a cautious step-by-step implementation in 
developing the rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures necessary to a sound administration 
and enforcement of this act. The committee 
expects that the Department of Labor in ad- 
ministering the act will take this approach 
and will take in addition whatever steps 
are necessary to promote an understanding 
of the act and the achievement of voluntary 
compliance, Officials of the Department have 
assured the committee that they intend to 
consult with employers, employees, and em- 
ployee representatives who will be affected 
by S. 1409 as well as other individuals or 
groups whose information and expertise in 
matters relating to equal-pay legislation can 
be helpful. These consultations will take 
place prior to the issuance of regulations. 

With reference to the application of the 
equal-pay concept, it was made plain in our 
hearings that for a number of years knowl- 
edge has been accumulating on means to test 
the relationship between jobs. Knowledge 
of this kind will be useful in determining 
equal work and equal skills for the purpose 
of administering S. 1409. 

The National War Labor Board during 
World War II and the Wage Stabilization 
Board during the Korean war were required 
to make comparisons of jobs for equal-pay 
purposes. Their experience as well as the 
experience of arbitrators under contract pro- 
visions for equal pay, proves comparisons can 
be made successfully and put to the practical 
end of administering a Federal equal-pay 
policy as contained in S. 1409. 

In making comparisons it has been shown 
that the factors affecting job content listed 
below may be useful: education, skill, ex- 
perience, responsibility, quality and quan- 
tity of work, initiative, and ingenuity, 
physical effort, mental effort, hazardous or 
objectionable labor, and working conditions. 

Exception to equal-pay requirement 
S. 1409 is designed to eliminate any wage 


rate differentials which are based on sex, 
Neither the committee nor anyone propos- 
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ing equal-pay legislation intends that other 
factors cannot be used to justify a wage dif- 
ferential. For example, a woman and a man 
can be doing precisely the same work at 
adjacent posts, and yet the man may be 
earning substantially more than the woman, 
or vice versa, because of his or her tenure on 
the job. Such seniority systems are valid 
exceptions provided they are based on tenure 
and not upon sex, 

Similarly, a merit system or plecework sys- 
tem which measures either the quantity or 
quality of production or performance can re- 
sult in far greater gross earnings by one per- 
son compared to another, even though both 
are technically doing the same type of work. 
Obviously, such systems which measure 
quantity or quality of production or per- 
formance will be valid exceptions to the 
equal-pay requirements. Without question, 
employers have other valid classification pro- 
grams which can justify an exception. 

During the course of the hearings, testi- 
mony was introduced on the question of the 
cost which employers encounter in the em- 
ployment of women which they do not 
encounter in the employment of men. Em- 
ployer witnesses called the committee's at- 
tention to the higher turnover rate among 
women employees because of marriage or ma- 
ternity. They also cited a higher absentee 
rate among certain age groups of women 
which results from the dual role which a 
number of women play, that of not only 
worker but also wife and mother. Some em- 
ployers stated that the cost of their pension 
and welfare plans were higher for women 
than men because of maternity costs in their 
health benefits and because of the longer 
lifespan of women in pension benefits. 

This question of added cost resulting from 
the employment of women is one that can 
be only answered by an ad hoc investigation. 
Evidence was presented to indicate that while 
there may be alleged added costs, these were 
more than compensated for by the higher 
productivity of women against men perform- 
ing the same work and that the overall 
result for the employer was a lesser produc- 
tion cost than would result from the hiring 
of only men. Furthermore, questions can 
legitimately be raised as to the accuracy 
of defining such costs as pension and welfare 
payments as related to sex. It has been 
pointed out that the higher susceptibility 
of men to disabling injury can result in a 
greater cost to the employer, and that these 
figures as to health and welfare costs can 
only be applied plantwide. It may be that 
it is more expensive to hire women in one 
department but it is more expensive to hire 
men in another, and overall cost figures may 
demonstrate conclusively that the employer 
has made a sound decision to hire women and 
pay them on an equal basis. 

It is the intention of the committee that 
where it can be shown that, on the basis of 
all of the elements of the employment costs 
of both men and women, an employer will 
be economically penalized by the elimination 
of a wage differential, the Secretary can per- 
mit an exception similar to those he can 
permit for a bona fide seniority system or 
other exception mentioned above. 


Prohibition against wage reduction 


This measure is intended to provide for 
equality of compensation. It is certainly 
not the intent of the committee that any 
individual's present economic status should 
be adversely affected by the enactment of this 
legislation. As a consequence, the bill pro- 
vides that no employer, in order to comply 
with the other provisions of the act, can 
reduce the wages of any employee. 

Effective date 

The committee realizes that many em- 
ployers, who may now be paying wage differ- 
entials that are based solely on sex, might 
face a severe hardship if compliance were 
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made an immediate requirement. As a con- 
sequence the bill provides that the date of 
enforcement is to be a year after the date 
of enactment. 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am very happy to 
yield to our distinguished colleague from 
the State of Oregon. The Senator from 
Oregon appeared before the committee 
and presented a most helpful statement. 
Her views are embodied in the action 
which was finally hammered out by the 
unanimous vote of the committee. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. We women always 
respond when men praise us and stand 
up for our rights and our position. Our 
position has been so well carried forth 
and represented by the Senator from 
Michigan that any remarks I would make 
would be like trying to gild the lily. I 
am sure I speak for all the 2414 million 
working women of this country in saying 
thanks to the Senator from Michigan, to 
the committee, and to the Senate. 

70 McNAMARA. I thank the Sena- 

P; 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Iam happy to yield 
to a cosponsor of the bill and a member 
of the subcommittee and of the full 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
who has worked diligently for the pas- 
sage of this proposed legislation, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I use 
both the term “Mrs. NEUBERGER” and the 
term “Senator NEUBERGER” because she is 
one of the two women serving capably 
in the Senate of the United States. 
When I saw that our colleague from Ore- 
gon spoke only a few words, when, frank- 
ly, she could have spoken many words, 
I wondered whether I should labor the 
RECORD. 

Emerson wrote that one of the meas- 
ures of a civilization is the status which 
it accords women. In that regard, the 
bill pending before this body, S. 1409, the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963, is an act of eco- 


‘nomic justice which would advance our 


civilization by translating into action 
another aspect of our national ideals 
concerning equal rights and equal op- 
portunities for women. 

The provision of equal pay for women 
is an act of justice which the Congress 
may not, in good conscience, withhold 
from the almost 25 million American 
working women. As a cosponsor of this 
measure and a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor which received testi- 
mony during the hearings, I am familiar 
with the arguments against equal pay 
for women. They are substantially the 
same arguments which were advanced in 
earlier years in opposition to congres- 
sional action on child labor, on the sweat- 
shop, and on the original minimum 
wage and hour legislation. 

In each instance we have heard from 
some employers and their associations 
that our legislation would harm first the 
very persons we were seeking to protect 
or benefit. We have been told that our 
legislation would raise production costs 
and thereby result in either wide-scale 
unemployment or raising prices. The 
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history of the American economy during 
the 25 years since the enactment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act has belied 
each of these prophecies. The past 
quarter of a century has witnessed a 
phenomenal increase in American pros- 
perity and in the real wage of American 
workers of both sexes. This achieve- 
ment has been due, in no small meas- 
ure, to the constructive actions of the 
Federal Government in the field of fair 
labor standards legislation, working in 
cooperation with progressive leaders in 
organized labor and in management. 

Prominent among those leaders, for- 
merly active in the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, and now a 
member of this administration is the 
Honorable Esther Peterson, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. Mrs, Peterson, who 
has for many years worked so diligently 
and effectively to advance the cause of 
American working men and women, pre- 
sented conclusive testimony to the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Labor, in support 
of the pending measure. 

The testimony of Assistant Secretary 
Peterson documented in detail the exist- 
ing pattern of wage inequities for women 
in every line of work—sales, clerical, 
production, professional, and even in the 
fields of mathematics and physics. This 
pattern must be corrected, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and it is the responsibility of Con- 
gress to so correct it. 

There are, admittedly, commercial and 
industrial concerns in the United States 
which are seeking voluntarily to provide 
equal pay for equal work. At the fore- 
front of those firms which employ 
women in a wide variety of tasks is the 
Corning Glass Company, of New York, 
which has several plants in the State of 
West Virginia. 

I encouraged this company, through 
Mr. Hester, director of industrial rela- 
tions research, to testify at the time this 
bill was before the Subcommittee on 
Labor. I did so because I knew that 
Corning Glass Co. has had a rather re- 
markable experience with the success- 
ful employment of women—not merely 
women employed in secretarial work, but 
women who were performing tasks which 
call for creativeness and resourcefulness, 
and a full knowledge of the manufac- 
turing processes of that outstanding 
concern. 

J invite the attention of our colleagues 
to the testimony of Mr. Hester, as re- 
flected in the printed hearings begin- 
ning on page 102. 

Mr. Hester spelled out the fact that 
there are approximately 16,000 employees 
of Corning, of whom almost one-third 
are women, Though the important 
point is not that one-third of the total 
are women, because that is, by and large, 
the national proportion of women in the 
labor force. Mr. Hester brought out that 
there were approximately 1,500 different 
job classifications for the women who 
are working within Corning. I asked 
him specifically: 

Do you employ women in executive and 

positions? 

He answered: 

As you may also have noted we manufac- 
ture a great many products and this entails 
a greater variety of processes so to elaborate 
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in detail on the hourly jobs, the hourly wom- 
en’s jobs would be quite boring. 

I might say that these are in the area of 
inspection, quality control, assembly, 
packaging, and much of it is very critical. 

In one of our plants the girls assemble 
capacitors and the tolerances are fantastic 
on this particular product and they do it 
beautifully. 


I digress to say to those who do not 
follow tolerances, that this means work 
which calls for the utmost precision in 
the manufacturing and assembling of a 
product. 

He went on the say: 

Obviously we have a great many people in 
the clerical work, women, running the 
gamut of the secretarial field; but more in- 
teresting than that we have women who are 
draftsmen, we have women who are physi- 
cists, we have women who are chemists, re- 
search scientists. There is one lady who 
is a vice president of the company. 

I might give you a better idea by just 
reading a few examples. Architectural de- 
signer, hiring interviewer, market planner, 
catalog and reference librarian, mathemati- 
clan, vice president of public relations in one 
of our divisions, a controller and assistant 
treasurer. The cashier for the company is 
a woman, 


Despite the progress of such outstand- 
ing firms as Corning Glass Co., whose 
representative testified in favor of the 
principle of the pending measure, we 
have learned that the voluntary ap- 
proach in this field is not sufficient to the 
task. We have also learned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that leaving the problem to the 
individual States provides no solution. 

In the past 44 years, only 22 States 
have enacted equal-pay legislation. 
There is little reason to assume that the 
next 44 years will see any marked ac- 
celeration of effort by the States. In ad- 
dition, State legislation in this field var- 
ies widely in coverage, leaves out large 
groups of workers, and often presents 
grossly inadequate provisions for ad- 
ministration and enforcement. 

The present proposal would provide a 
uniform standard among the States; it 
maintains the same employer coverage 
now existing under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; it would utilize the 
present means of enforcement and ad- 
ministration; and it would require no 
new bureaucratic structure. 

In summary, Mr. President, economic 
justice and equity call for equal pay for 
women. Administrative efficiency rec- 
ommends the present measure as the 
best means of achieving this goal. I 
hope that the Congress will enact and 
the President will sign the pending bill 
as speedily as possible. 

I congratulate our colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]; 
and the chairman of our subcommittee, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara] on the fine way he proceeded to 
bring this proposed legislation to the 
floor of the Senate for what I feel and 
hope will be a unanimous vote by the 
Senate. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself in support of the Equal 
Pay Act of 1963, which I am confident 
will be passed. It is a long overdue re- 
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form. It has excellent safeguards 
against impracticality, which would be 
about the only thing one could say 
against it, and is a long overdue recogni- 
tion of equality of opportunity for the 
women of our country and the way wom- 
en address their talents to the country 
and the world. 

I think it is a magnificent expression 
by a body of men, as we are preponder- 
antly men in this body, of our confidence 
in women as workers with effect and 
skill, who are fully entitled to the same 
compensation which men receive for 
their labors. 

I hope very much that the bill will 
pass, and congratulate the many groups 
who have worked so hard in bringing 
about this desirable action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The 8 to lay on the table was 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
have before me a very brief statement 
prepared by my colleague from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart] and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

May 17, 1963. 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR HART 

Justice and fairplay speak so eloquently 
in behalf of the equal pay for women bill 
that it seems unnecessary to belabor the 
point. We can only marvel that it has taken 
us so long to recognize the fact that equity 
5 economic soundness support this legis- 

ation. 

We have long passed the time when women 
were allegedly working for “pin money.” 
Women are working to earn a living, to sup- 
port families or to contribute to the family’s 
ability to send the children to college—in 
addition to whatever personal sense of 
achievement may be involved. 

The supermarket does not have a special 
price on its groceries for women, the doctor 
does not have a special rate for them, their 
rent is not based on sex. Why then do we 
allow a pay differential to continue which 
gives them a smaller paycheck than others 
performing the same work? 

Certainly I support S, 1409 fully, and hope 
the Congress will send it to the President 
forthwith. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
passage of the equal pay bill by the 
Senate is a significant step forward. 

At this time I would like to express 
the appreciation of the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee for the excellent staff 
work on this legislation, which preceded 
today’s action. 
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Particularly, I would like to thank Mr. 
John L. Sweeney, professional staff mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, for his work on 
this measure. 

Mr. Sweeney spent many hours with 
the Labor Department—and proponents 
and opponents of the legislation—seek- 
ing to meet legitimate criticisms without 
sacrificing the goals of the bill. 

This careful preparation certainly 
played a major role in the Senate’s ac- 
ceptance of the equal pay bill today. 

I would not wish to close my remarks 
today without paying a compliment to 
all the members of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, because with- 
out the cooperation of the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] and the other 
Senators on the subcommittee we could 
not have had this action here today. 

Equal praise should go to the minority 
staff member, Mike Bernstein, because he 
worked many long hours in cooperation 
with the staff members on the majority 
side, as well as the other staff members 
on the minority and majority side, to 
bring about this type of legislation. 
They all deserve great credit for their 
outstanding work. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], who as 
chairman of the subcommittee which re- 
ported the equal pay bill which has just 
been passed the Senate, has per- 
formed his good knowledgeable and 
expeditious job on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

In many respects the Senator from 
Michigan is unusual among us, because 
he wastes no words, he goes to the heart 
of the matter, he gets things done, and 
he is highly effective. 

I compliment him and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
who has been interested in this matter 
for several years, who has an interest 
of long standing in this legislation and, 
who, many years ago in the House of 
Representatives was one of the original 
sponsors of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
I also commend the very distinguished 
and able Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER] for her untiring efforts in 
behalf of this measure as well as all the 
minority members of the subcommittee, 
including the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Prouty], the Senator from Arizona 
[ Mr. GOLDWATER}, and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower], all of whom con- 
tributed greatly to bringing to fruition 
this worthy piece of legislation. 

May I also express to my colleagues, 
my sincere appreciation to Esther Peter- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Labor who 
presented the case for this proposal in 
such an energetic and outstanding ap- 
pearance before the committee consider- 
ing the measure, 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 127, Senate 
bill 537. 
Crx——-562 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 537) 
to amend the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 to provide for more effective 
evaluation of the fiscal requirements of 
the executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk three amendments to the pend- 
ing bill, and I ask that they be num- 
bered 1, 2, and 3; that they be printed; 
and that their full text may appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table; and, without objection, the text 
of the amendments will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendments ordered to be printed 
in the Recor are as follows: 


On page 12, after line 8, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 4. Section 134(c) of the Legislative 

tion Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 190B 
(b)), is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) No standing committee of the 
House, except the Committee on Rules, shall 
sit, without special leave, while the House 
is in session.” 

On page 12, after line 8, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 4. Section 133 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 (relating to com- 
mittee procedure) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“*(g) In each session of the Congress one- 
half of the bills making appropriations of 
the revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment shall be introduced in the House of 
Representatives, and one-half of such bills 
shall be introduced in the Senate. The 
chairman of the Committees on Appropri- 
ations of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives shall determine by agree- 
ment which of such bills shall be introduced 
in each House. No such bill shall be intro- 
duced in more than one House of the Con- 
gress. Hearings upon each bill may be 
conducted jointly by the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the two Houses, or by sub- 
committees of those committees. A member 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House in which any such bill was intro- 
duced shall preside at all joint hearings upon 
that bill.“ 

On page 12, after line 8, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 4. Section 134 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 190b (b)), 
enacted by the Congress in the exercise of 
the rul power of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections, which shall be applicable 
with respect to the Senate only: 

“*(c) Each standing committee of the Sen- 
ate shall meet at such time as it may pre- 
scribe by rule, upon the call of the chair- 
man thereof, and at such other time as may 
be fixed by written notice signed by a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee and 
filed with the committee clerk. 

“‘(d) The business to be considered at 
any meeting of a standing committee of 
the Senate shall be determined in accord- 
ance with its rules, and any other measure, 
motion, or matter within the jurisdiction of 
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the committee shall be considered at such 
meeting that a majority of the members of 
the committee indicate their desire to con- 
sider by votes or by presentation of written 
notice filed with the committee clerk. 

e) Whenever any measure, motion, or 
other matter pending before a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate has received consid- 
eration in executive session or sessions of 
the committee for a total of not less than 
5 hours, any Senator may move the previous 
question with respect thereto. When such 
a motion is made and seconded, or a peti- 
tion signed by a majority of the committee 
is presented to the chairman, and a quorum 
is present, it shall be submitted immedi- 
ately to the committee by the chairman, and 
shall be determined without debate by yea- 
and-nay vote. A previous question may be 
asked and ordered with respect to one or 
more pending measures, motions, or mat- 
ters, and may embrace one or more pending 
amendments to any pending measure, mo- 
tion, or matter described therein and final 
action by the committee on the pending 
bill or resolution. If the previous question 
is so ordered as to any measure, motion, or 
matter, that measure, motion, or matter 
shall be presented immediately to the com- 
mittee for determination. Each member of 
the committee desiring to be heard on one 
or more of the measures, motions, or other 
matters on which the previous question has 
been ordered shall be allowed to speak 
thereon for a total of 30 minutes.“ 


Mr. CLARK. I further ask that a brief 
explanation of each of the three amend- 
ments may be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS TO S. 537 To Bx 
OFFERED BY SENATOR CLARK 


AMENDMENT 1 


This amendment would repeal that provi- 
sion of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 which allows a single Senator to prevent 
all Senate standing committees and subcom- 
mittees from meeting or holding hearings 
during Senate sessions. 

No single Senator should have the power 
to block all meetings of the 16 standing com- 
mittees of the Senate and the 76 presently 


used solely for the purpose of delaying and 
impeding the progress of essential legisla- 
tion to the floor of the Senate. 

More than one-fourth of the Members of 
the Senate, those who sit on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, are presently authorized to 
sit in order to conduct the business of that 
committee whether the Senate is in session 
or not. This power exists by virtue of an 
order adopted by unanimous consent on 
February 11, 1963, granting that authority 
to the Appropriations Committee for the 
remainder of this session. Other commit- 
tees have to ask permission each time they 
wish to meet or hold hearings during Senate 
sessions. Permission is often refused. 

This amendment would leave the question 
of whether a standing committee or sub- 
committee should meet or hold hearings dur- 
ing Senate sessions to the will of the majority 
of the members of the committee or subcom- 
mittee concerned and not to the discretion 
of any single Senator. 


AMENDMENT 2 


This amendment to the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 would provide a proce- 
dure for the more expeditious handling of 
appropriations measures by the Congress. 
Under the proposed procedure, the chairmen 
of the Committees on Appropriations of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives 
are to apportion revenue bills equally be- 
tween the two Houses, so that no bill need be 
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introduced in more than one House of Con- 
gress. Hearings may be conducted jointly 
by the committee on tion of the 
two Houses, or by subcommittees of those 
committees. 

AMENDMENT 3 

This amendment to the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 would establish a “bill 
of rights” for Senate standing committees. 
It would permit a majority of members of 
any standing committee of the Senate (1) 
to convene meetings of the committee; (2) 
to consider any matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee; and (3) to end com- 
mittee debate on a given measure by moving 
the previous question. 

It is widely recognized that in some, al- 
though certainly not all, of the standing 
committees of the Senate, the will of the 
majority can be and often is thwarted with 
impunity. This proposal would guarantee 
the uniform application of democratic proce- 
dures in the 16 Senate standing committees, 
and permit committee members to expedite 
action on important measures when a ma- 
jority of them are ready to act. 


Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, these 
three amendments are an effort on my 
part to bring to the floor of the Senate 
for a vote three of the numerous pro- 
posed changes in the rules of the Senate 
which I have been urging on my col- 
leagues in the Senate for the past sev- 
eral years. It so happens that each of 
these three amendments appropriately 
appears as an amendment to the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. Icon- 
sulted with the Parliamentarian prior to 
the adoption of the unanimous-consent 
agreement today, and at that time was 
advised that the amendments would be 
in order as amendments to the pending 
bill. 


SETBACKS OF UNITED STATES IN 
BATTLE WITH COMMUNIST CON- 
SPIRACY 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it is 
the responsibility of each of us, not only 
as Americans, but as representatives of 
the people to speak out on matters 
which we feel are vital to the contin- 
uance of freedom in this Nation and 
throughout the world. I wish to speak 
on just such a topic today. 

It has been my feeling for some time 
now, and I am sure it is the feeling of 
many other Senators, that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is suffering serious setbacks in 
its battle with the Communist conspiracy 
throughout the world. The so-called 
cold war is not going well, and we need 
only point to any continent on the map 
to isolate an area of crucial conflict. 
The conflict will vary in its outward 
characteristics from one spot to another, 
but there are certain similarities unmis- 
takably present in all. Whether we are 
discussing Cuba and Latin America, Afri- 
ca or the Near East, Yemen or Viet- 
nam, we cannot escape the dishonesty, 
deceit, and broken promises of our ad- 
versary—the Communists. In every case 
their probing and withdrawing, negotia- 
ting and subverting, dividing and con- 
quering are evident. That we are up 
against a truly dishonorable opponent 
who cares nothing for agreements, com- 
mitments or treaties, unless they suit his 
immediate purpose, has been proven time 
and time again. 
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My Republican colleague from the 
State of Maryland, Senator BEALL, 
pointed out recently that the American 
Bar Association has compiled substan- 
tial statistical evidence of this fact. Ac- 
cording to the American Bar Association: 

During the last 25 years the United States 
has had 3,400 meetings with the Commu- 
nists, including Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, 
Panmunjom, and Geneva. The negotiators 
spoke 106 million words which made up 700 
volumes. 


All this talk has led to the Soviet 
Union breaking 50 major agreements. I 
doubt whether even Hitler could equal 
that record. 

Surely this is a matter of great con- 
cern, not only to the Members of this 
body, but to all the American people and 
to the entire free world. Neither po- 
litical party in this country has a mo- 
nopoly on wisdom in the field of foreign 
relations and diplomacy; it is therefore 
important that responsible and construc- 
tive debate be conducted, in order that 
the American people may be apprised of 
the conditions as they exist and make 
their decisions—and they are their deci- 
sions—as to where we should go from 
here. 

I believe the American people have 
made their decision regarding Cuba: 
They want the Communist government 
with its rotating Soviet troops removed, 
a decision with which most Senators will 
agree. The people may be willing to rely 
on the judgment of the Commander in 
Chief as to how this shall be done, but 
they want it done. 

They have made their decision on 
Berlin: They do not want our Govern- 
ment to back up so much as 1 inch. 
They have made similar decisions in Leb- 
anon and Korea, in Quemoy and Matsu. 
And they will make their decisions on all 
the other fronts in the cold war. I be- 
lieve the wisdom in their decisions will 
be directly proportional to the amount of 
factual information made available to 
them, I am not concerned about the 
people, nor am I concerned about what 
decisions they may come to in the fu- 
ture. My concern is whether or not our 
Government, and particularly this ad- 
ministration, will refiect the courage and 
determination of our people and will con- 
duct itself accordingly. Will this ad- 
ministration live up to its rhetoric, which 
has been unassailable, and take the ac- 
tion necessary to support its verbiage? 
The record to date has not been good; 
nor is there any present indication that 
it will improve. If the administration’s 
words were only matched by its deeds, 
I would not feel compelled to discuss the 
subject today, nor would there be any 
need to do so. But in truth it appears 
that the administration has been spoon- 
feeding courageous statements to the 
American public while conducting itself 
in a totally different manner. One of 
the most flagrant and most dangerous 
examples of this is the present situation 
in southeast Asia. ‘The threat to the en- 
tire subcontinent has been growing con- 
stantly. Yet we seem to have no policy 
whatever. The tiny Kingdom of Laos 
slipped, with our urging, from the pro- 
Western camp into a neutralist position 
and is rapidly being absorbed by the 
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Communists, as so many of us warned 
during the last 2 years. The fall of Laos 
is only a prelude to further trouble in 
its neighboring states of Burma, Thai- 
land, Cambodia, South Vietnam, and the 
entire Malayan Peninsula. 

A quick look at the map shows clearly 
the strategic and tactical importance of 
Laos to the whole of southeast Asia. 
On the north, it adjoins Communist 
China. On the northeast, it adjoins 
North Vietnam. On the southeast, it 
adjoins South Vietnam, where so many of 
our own people are now involved. On 
the west, Laos borders Thailand, still a 
pro-Western country, but where we had 
to deploy Marines to protect it from 
Communists in Laos, whom we helped to 
put in power. On the southwest, Laos 
adjoins Cambodia, a country whose gov- 
erning rulers have openly stated support 
for Communist China. Laos is truly the 
filling in a sandwich, the two sides being 
pro-Western countries. As this filling 
turns to acid under Communist control, 
it will inevitably eat into the sides of the 
sandwich and spread its corrosion to still 
other countries. 

What is our stated policy in Laos? 
This is a question which we all should 
and must ask. On March 23, 1961, the 
President himself called attention to the 
geographic position of Laos and its world 
implications in his answer to a question 
asking why the freedom of Laos was im- 
portant to the security of the United 
States and to the individual American. 
I quote his answer as it was published in 
eee York Times of Friday, March 24, 

It is quite obvious if the Communists were 
to move in and dominate this country, it 
would endanger the security of and the peace 
of all southeast Asia. 


The President further said: 

And as a member of the United Nations 
and as a signatory of the SEATO Pact, and 
as a country which is concerned with the 
strength of the cause of freedom around the 
world, that quite obviously affects the secu- 
rity of the United States. 


Also on March 23, 1961, the President 
said: 

My fellow Americans, Laos is far away from 
America, but the world is small. Its 2 
million people live in a country three times 
the size of Austria. The security of all 
southeast Asia will be endangered if Laos 
loses its neutral independence. Its own 
safety runs with the safety of us all in real 
neutrality observed by all. 


That was our policy in March of 1961, 
as clearly expressed by the President. 
However, what has since happened? On 
that same day, President Kennedy said: 

We strongly and unreservedly support the 
goal of a neutral and independent Laos tied 
to no outside power or group of powers, 
1 no one, and free from any domi- 
nation. 


This is a goal which no one would dis- 
pute; but did we in the past, or are we 
now, assuring that Laos would be “tied 
to no outside powers’? Through the 
negotiations at Geneva in 1962, we liter- 
ally forced a pro-Western government 
in Laos to step down and to form a new 
coalition government incorporating the 
Communists, and in which the Commu- 
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nists would occupy the key cabinet posi- 
tions. 

Mr. President, the history of coalition 
governments is an interesting one. In 
order to place this matter within context, 
I wish to quote a statement which Presi- 
dent himself made on the floor 
of the House of Representatives in 1949, 
when he was a Member of that body: 

Our policy in China is reaping the whirl- 
wind. The continued insistence that aid 
would not be forthcoming unless a coalition 
government with the Communists was 
formed was a crippling blow to the National- 
ist government. 


That warning, delivered by President 
Kennedy himself in 1949, when he was 
a Member of the House of Represerta- 
tives, certainly has a historic back- 
ground, 

Mr. President, the history of coali- 
tion governments with Communists in 
power is a history of lost causes. Czech- 
oslovakia is a prime example of a nation 
falling victim to a coalition government. 

Jan Kozak, a Communist member of 
the Czechoslovak National Assembly has 
actually written a pamphlet which de- 
scribes as clearly as Hitler did in “Mein 
Kampf” the technique for conquest 
through such coalitions. Kozak advises 
that the best way to subvert a parlia- 
mentary democracy is for the Commu- 
nists to get a foothold in any govern- 
ment coalition. From this foothold, 
then, he says, it is possible to combine 
“pressure from above” with “pressure 
from below” to destroy the democratic 
political parties one by one. 

In the case of the Czechoslovak coali- 
tion, the Communists were given control 
of the Ministry of Interior and had “rov- 
ing commissions” in some of the other 
ministries. 

Kozak candidly explains: 

These executive organs controlled by Com- 
munists became effective levers for further 
advance of the revolution. They enabled di- 
rect suppression of the bourgeois counter- 
revolutionary elements. 


And as we know, in Communist termi- 
nology “bourgeois counterrevolutionary 
elements” is a synonym for supporters of 
parliamentary democracy. 

The main purpose of “pressure from 
below,” according to the Czech Commu- 
nist leader, is to support action by Com- 
munists in the government “enhancing 
their strength and compensating for 
their weakness—limiting the influence of 
waverers and enemies who stood in the 
way of further progress of revolution.” 

These mass pressures include calling 
of protest meetings, sending delegations, 
organized demonstrations, and eventually 
the use of strikes and the general strike. 
Kozak stresses that Communist partner- 
ship in a coalition government is always 
viewed as temporary and is never allowed 
to dilute the end objective, which is the 
dictatorship of the proletariat otherwise 
known as the destruction of democracy. 
But he omits, no doubt purposefully, one 
significant fact—that the non-Commu- 
nist allies of the Communists, those left- 
ist parliamentarians who wish to use the 
Communists for their purposes, always 
end up discarded or purged when the 
Communists no longer need them. 
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This certainly does not come as a sur- 
prise to any of us here, and I doubt that 
it would surprise many of the citizens 
of this country. The treachery of the 
Communist conspiracy is acknowledged 
almost universally. How, then, in view 
of such knowledge, could our Govern- 
ment be sucked into advocacy of such a 
predicament in Laos, which we said was 
vital to our own security. The results 
of our advocacy of such a coalition were 
predictable then, and the coalition has 
followed the predictable course—namely, 
total control by the Communists. 

A brief record of the historical and 
political background of Laos seems 
worth while at this point. 


THE YEAR 1893 


The modern history of Laos dates from 
the establishment of a protectorate by 
France over what then was two king- 
doms: Luang Prabang and Vientiane— 
now Laos—and included Cambodia and 
what is now North and South Vietnam. 
This protectorate by France was known 
as the Indochina Union. 

THE YEAR 1925 


Although the French managed rela- 
tively well in the area up until the time 
of World War I, by the middle twenties 
Ho Chi Minh was organizing Nationalist 
independence movements with the Com- 
munists. 

THE YEAR 1940 

After the fall of France in World War 
II, the Japanese occupied the area of 
Laos for a time. 


THE YEAR 1945 


French rule was restored at the end of 
the war, but by this time Ho Chi Minh’s 
organization was the most powerful in 
North Vietnam which borders Laos. 

THE YEAR 1946 


By this time, the French were engaged 
in the Indochina War with the Viet 
Minh Communist forces of Ho. This 
bloody struggle continued for 8 years. 

THE YEAR 1947 

On May 11, the King of Laos promul- 
gated a constitution providing for a con- 
stitutional monarchy under the Luang 
Prabang dynasty and for a parliamen- 
tary government. The two former king- 
doms were formed into what is now Laos. 

THE YEAR 1949 


Laos became an independent sovereign 
state by treaty with France on July 19 of 
that year. 

THE YEAR 1953 

During most of the Indochina War, 
Laos was isolated from the struggle. But 
in April, Ho Chi Minh's forces invaded 
the northern provinces of Laos, and were 
joined by Pathet Lao Communist guer- 
rillas who had been organized, equipped, 
and trained by the Viet Minh. 

THE YEAR 1954 


With the French defeat at Dien Bien 
Phu on May 8, the same day, nine na- 
tions, including the United States began 
negotiations at Geneva for a cease-fire 
and armistice for the war in Indochina. 
This cease-fire agreement was signed 
July 21, and in it the Laos regime was 
recognized by the Communist forces in 
Indochina and most members of the 
United Nations. 
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However, Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles out of the conference 
in disgust and refused to sign the Indo- 
china war truce dividing Vietnam. 
United States recognition of the Laos re- 
gime did come at that time. Mr. Dulles 
issued a United States unilateral pledge 
not to use force to upset the agreements, 
adding that the United States “would 
view any renewal of the aggression in 
violation ‘of government agreements’ 
with grave concern.” 

At that time, so little was known about 
the Pathet Lao movement, that when 
Red China’s Chou En-lai proposed at 
this Geneva conference that they be rep- 
resented, the American delegation plus 
most of the other Western delegates 
asked: “Who are the Pathet Lao?” 
However, they were represented at the 
conference, and the Geneva armistice 
acknowledged their existence. 

In relation to Laos, this armistice pro- 
vided two things: First, that the Pathet 
Lao troops should withdraw to the north- 
ern provinces of Laos, Sam Neua and 
Phongsaly, and be integrated with the 
Royal Laotian Army; and second, that 
there would be created an International 
Control and Supervisory Commission, 
made up of representatives of Canada, 
Poland, and India, to implement the 
armistice terms. 

THE YEAR 1955 


Laos joined the United Nations in 
December. 

THE YEAR 1957 

After lengthy haggles about the po- 
litical settlement within Laos, it was 
agreed in November, by the Royal Lao- 
tian Government and the Laotian Com- 
munists that first, government authority 
would be restored in the two northern 
Communist-held provinces, and second, 
1,500 men of the Red Pathet Lao force 
would be integrated into the Royal Army. 
Communist political leaders were also to 
be taken into the government and a 
Communist Party called the Neo Lao Hak 
Xat—Laotian Patriotic Front—was to be 
recognized, 

Since the Geneva conference, Laos has 
gone through intermittent periods of 
crisis and relative calm, depending on 
the strength of the three political fac- 
tions: The pro-Communist Pathet Lao 
led by Souphanouvong; the neutralists 
led by Souvanna Phouma; and the anti- 
Communists led by General Phoumi 
Nosavan. U.S. moral, military, and fi- 
nancial aid was on the side of the anti- 
Communist General Phoumi Nosavan at 
this time. 

THE YEAR 1958 

In May 4 of that year—saw the end 
of the first relatively calm period dating 
from July 1954, when the Government 
had been primarily in the control of the 
neutralists, under Souvanna Phouma. On 
that day, elections were held to fill 21 
new seats in the National Assembly. The 
Neo Lao Hak Xat Party and its allies— 
Communist Party members and fellow 
sympathizers—captured 13 of the 21. It 
appeared to the West that the Com- 
munists might pull off another Czecho- 
slovakia, which was also a coalition gov- 
ernment, particularly since for 6 months 
two Pathet Lao representatives, includ- 
ing Souphanouvong, had been members 
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of the Cabinet. Also the Pathet Lao had 
begun a campaign of sabotage and sub- 
version. 

And in July 1958, Souvanna Phouma 
resigned; the International Commission 
suspended its operations; the coalition 
cabinet quit; the anti-Communist Lao- 
tion leaders set up a new pro-Western re- 
gime with Phoui Sananikone as Premier 
and Gen. Phoumi Nosavan as strong 
man; the assembly was suspended for a 
year; the Pathet Lao was thrown out of 
the Cabinet, and the leftists were impris- 
oned, including the Communist Party 
leaders. The two battalions of Commu- 
nists were split up, one being integrated 
into the royal army, the other fleeing to 
Communist Vietnam. 

But the move from a coalition is called 
a neutralist regime, including the Com- 
munists, to a pro-Western regime with- 
out Communists, brought about prompt 
Communist response. Guerrilla warfare 
broke out once again. 

The new cabinet in 1959 renounced the 
1954 Geneva agreements, including neu- 
tralism for Laos, and said that it would 
recognize only the United Nations as an 
arbitration body for disputes. 

By the fall of 1959, the warfare be- 
tween the Government and the Commu- 
nist guerrillas led to an appeal to the 
United Nations, with the Laotian Gov- 
ernment charging Laos had been invad- 
ed by North Vietnam. In September, 
the U.N. Security Council, circumvent- 
ing two Soviet vetoes, sent to Laos a fact- 
finding group with a Japanese as chair- 
man. In November, the group reported 
fighting, it had discovered no evidence 
of the direct aggression the Laotian Gov- 
ernment had charged against the Viet 
Minh, but did find that North Vietnam 
had supported the Pathet Lao with 
equipment, arms, ammunition, and the 
help of political cadres. Obviously this 
report cast grave doubts on the conclu- 
sion that there had been no direct ag- 
gression. With the investigation of the 
U.N. group and a subsequent visit to Laos 
by U.N. Secretary Hammarskjold, the 
fighting subsided. 

In 1960 the anti-Communist, pro- 
Western government continued in power 
until August 9, when the young, Ameri- 
can-trained Kong Le and his second 
paratroop battalion seized Vietiane in a 
surprise coup d’etat, ousting the rightist 
regime and restoring neutralist Souvan- 
na Phouma to power. However, the new 
neutralist government included several 
pro-Western Ministers from the previous 
Cabinet and Kong Le was ordered to re- 
sume his army duties. 

But so-called strong man Gen. 
Phoumi Nosavan rallied his forces in the 
south in a new government under Prince 
Boun Oum, while the Pathet Lao ad- 
vanced from the north to try to help 
Kong Le. 

On October 4, Souvanna Phouma an- 
nounced that peace negotiations with 
the Pathet Lao would begin within a 
week. Immediately American aid to 
Laos was halted. The State Department 
tried to persuade Souvanna Phouma to 
join Boun Oum and Phoumi Nosavan in 
an anti-Communist alliance. Souvanna 
Phouma refused, stating that if the 
United States did not respect his coun- 
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try’s neutral position and did not resume 
aid, Laos would look elsewhere for aid. 

That is the very man whom we sub- 
sequently put into power as the head of 
the so-called neutralist government, on 
the ground that he was the only one who 
could hold them together. 

On October 13, 1960, the first Soviet 
Ambassador to Laos arrived in Vientiane 
and Souvanna Phouma began negotiat- 
ing for Soviet aid and to establish 
“friendly” relations with Communist 
China. 

US. military aid was resumed to Gen. 
Phoumi Nosavan’s rightwing rebels, after 
Souvanna Phouma had been assured that 
it would not be used against the neu- 
tralist government. However, Gen. 
Phoumi Nosavan could not be restrained, 
and he advanced on Vientiane. On De- 
cember 9, Souvanna Phouma fied into 
exile in Cambodia with most of his cabi- 
net, still claiming to be-the legal Pre- 
mier. Quinim Polsena, leader of the 
Neutralist Party, assumed control as 
Premier, and Kong Le remained on as 
head of the forces defending Vientiane 
against Phoumi Nosavan. On December 
15, Kong Le was driven out of Vientiane 
and joined the Communist Pathet Lao. 

Thus the pro-Western Boun Oum gov- 
ernment was once more in control. 

In the last 15 days of December diplo- 
matic negotiations were conducted. 
Prime Minister Nehru asked for reacti- 
vation of the International Control Com- 
mission, a proposal which the Boun Oum 
government turned down. Prime Minis- 
ter Norodom Sihanouk, of Cambodia, 
proposed a 14-nation conference similar 
to the 1954 Geneva Conference, while the 
Soviet Union proposed that the Geneva 
Conference be reconvened. Nehru was 
reportedly cool to the Soviet proposal. 
The U.S.S.R., North Vietnam, India, and 
Yugoslavia announced their recognition 
of Souvanna Phouma’s government as 
the legal government of Laos. The 
United States and the Pathet Lao’s three 
Communist-bloc backers exchanged 
charges of interference in the internal 
affairs of Laos. The latter warned of 
another Korea. A split was reported be- 
tween the United States on the one hand, 
and England and France. The United 
States disagreed with the French and 
British view that the Pathet Lao and the 
neutralists should be included in a broad- 
based government. 

Also during December 1960, the So- 
viets added a new, ominous element to 
the chaos in Laos—an airlift of arms by 
Soviet planes from Ho Chi Minh’s capital 
of Hanoi to the Pathet Lao forces. 

So as we come up to 1961, we have 
aggression by the Communists in two 
groups in Laos, a pro-Western govern- 
ment in control, and a reaffirmation of 
support by our own Government in this 
pro-Western government. 

In 1961 the anti-Communist govern- 
ment, headed by Prince Boun Oum, 
chosen Premier by “strong man” Gen. 
Phoumi Nosavan, was endorsed as the 
legal government of Laos by a unani- 
mous vote of the National Assembly on 
January 4. It was immediately recog- 
nized by the United States during the 
last weeks of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 
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Thus, up until the time that President 
Kennedy took office there was no mis- 
understanding of this Nation’s attitude 
toward the pro-Communist Pathet Lao, 
the formation of a broad-based govern- 
ment in Laos, or the foreign aid to such 
agovernment. Our policy had been con- 
sistent and our actions had matched our 
statements. We had not vacillated from 
our determination to prevent a Commu- 
nist takeover. 

Certainly it would have seemed, from 
the statements made by President Ken- 
nedy on March 24, 1961, to which I have 
already referred, that this was to be the 
continuing attitude of his own adminis- 
tration. There was even a display of 
force in that area, in which we sent naval 
ships and forces to the Laotian area. 

On March 23, 1961, at a special news 
conference on the Laotian situation Pres- 
ident Kennedy said: 

First, we strongly and unreservedly sup- 
port the goal of a neutral and independent 
Laos tied to no outside power or group of 
powers, threatening no one and free from 
any domination. * * * Secondly, if there is 
to be a peaceful solution there must be 
cessation of the present armed attacks by 
externally supported Communists. If these 
attacks do not stop, those who support a 
truly neutral Laos will have to consider 
their response. * * * The security of all 
southeast Asia will be endangered if Laos 
loses its neutral independence. 


Subsequently our ambassador went to 
a SEATO conference, to determine 
whether the countries which had signed 
the SEATO arrangement would support 
a multi-national resistance to the Com- 
munist aggression in Laos. Britain and 
France indicated that they had no desire 
to participate in this. The other na- 
tions—Thailand, New Zealand, Australia, 
the Philippines, and Nationalist China— 
all indicated that they were willing to 
put in their forces and arms and supplies 
in order to defend Laos against Commu- 
nist aggression. The United States de- 
cided, in view of the fact that there was 
not unanimous support within the 
SEATO agreement, that no action should 
be taken. 

In less than 2 months the Interna- 
tional Conference on Laos began at 
Geneva. The purpose—and ultimate 
achievement—of this Conference sup- 
ported by the United States was to es- 
tablish a coalition government made up 
of the pro-Western, pro-Communist and 
neutralist factions. This was certainly 
an unusual interpretation of neutral and 
independent. 

In his radio talk June 5, 1961, immedi- 
ately after his return from the Vienna 
Summit with Khrushchev, President 
Kennedy said: 

The one area which afforded some imme- 
diate prospect of accord was Laos. * * * 
Both sides recognized the need to reduce the 
dangers in that situation. * * * Both sides 
endorsed the concept of a neutral and inde- 
pendent Laos. 


Within 48 hours after this quotation 
from the President, Secretary Rusk ap- 
peared on Capitol Hill to explain a new 
Communist military attack in Laos. How 
much can we believe? 

It became apparent at this point that 
our newly adopted national policy toward 
Laos was cooperation with the Soviets in 
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establishing a coalition government in- 
cluding Communists. 

As we all remember—some shamefully, 
I hope—the coalition was not the easiest 
toform. It was not the Communists we 
were fighting this time, but the anti- 
Communists, who realized what a coali- 
tion government would mean to their 
neutral and independent status. 

Under the masterful tutelage of rov- 
ing Ambassador Averell Harriman, this 
administration literally blackjacked the 
pro-Western Laotian Government into 
submission. When Prince Boun Oum 
and Gen. Phoumi Nosavan refused to 
enter the coalition, this administration 
cut off the monthly $3 million aid we 
had been sending to support the pro- 
Western Laotian Army. Said the Wall 
Street Journal of April 18, 1962, in a dis- 
patch from Tokyo: 

The United States has worked itself into 
the curious position in Communist threat- 
ened Laos of siding with the Soviet bloc 
against the anti-Communist royal govern- 
ment. The much debated issue is that of 
forming a coalition government with heavy 
pro-Communist representation. 


We went even further that that. We 
not only cut off the foreign aid which we 
had previously been giving to the Royal 
Laotian Government, but also we urged 
the Royal Laotian Government to in- 
clude within the proposed coalition gov- 
ernment Communists in the two key 
posts of the Ministry of Interior and the 
Ministry of Defense, from which those 
two people could control the internal 
forces of that country and thereby turn 
it over to communism. 

Prince Boun Oum did not want to do 
this, and he told us so. He said he would 
not do it. He went to the Philippines. 
He went to South Korea. He went to 
Nationalist China. He did this to get 
the necessary funds, aid, and support 
from those nations in order to be able 
to resist the joint demand by the United 
States and the U.S. S. R. It is my in- 
formation that our Government went to 
each one of those countries, our own 
allies, and told them that if they gave 
any help to Prince Boun Oum who was 
trying to be on our side, we would cut 
off our foreign aid to each one of those 
countries—to the Philippines, South Ko- 
rea, and Nationalist China, the three key 
Asian nations which have been in sup- 
port of our policy in that area of the 
world. 

What kind of policy and what kind of 
action is this, in trying to promote the 
force of democracy and freedom in the 
southeast Asian countries? 

Finally on June 14, 1962, following 13 
months of negotiations, the Laos Na- 
tional Assembly knuckled under to the 
pressure and voted to accept a coalition 
government. And as the Baltimore Sun 
reported on June 18: 

Once again Laos is back on the American 
dole at the old rate of $3 million a month, 
but under the new banner of neutralism. 


The sheer diplomatic brutality utilized 
here against anti-Communists was very 
effective. However, the demoralizing ef- 
fect it had on the victim's faith in the 
United States isimmeasurable. The dis- 
enchantment of anti-Communist ele- 
ments, after hearing our noble rhetoric 
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and finding it to be hollow, can only be 
guessed at. The effect upon other na- 
tions depending upon the United States 
for similar backing is similarly immeas- 
urable. The French high command, for 
example, reportedly has sharp doubts 
that the United States can be counted 
upon to come to the aid of European na- 
tions in the event of a nuclear showdown. 
That fear may well be President de 
Gaulle’s reason for insisting upon estab- 
blishing a third force of nuclear capa- 
bility. And where has all of this brought 
us as a Nation concerned with the future 
freedom in southeast Asia? 

The fighting which broke out on the 
Plaine des Jarres recently continues. The 
pro-Communist Pathet Lao forces con- 
tinue to shell the neutralist forces of 
Gen. Kong Le. The position of Premier 
Souvanna Phouma teeters precariously 
between the Red Prince Souphanouvong 
and rightist Phoumi Nosavan. 

At this point, to show the inability 
of many of us to comprehend what we 
were doing in this area, I read from an 
article in U.S. News & World Report of 
April 22, 1963, only a few days ago. The 
article said in part: 

What Western forces face is the collapse 
of the Laos formula for neutrality. Viet- 
namese and Laotian Communists actually 
have improved their position over what it 
was when the deal to neutralize the coun- 
try was agreed to. 

Once again, the Reds have used a deal 
with the West as a tool for doublecrossing 
the West. * * * Landlocked Laos is the 
stopper in the jug. If it goes, beyond its 
borders lie Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, 
South Vietnam, and the whole of southeast 
Asia. 


In May 1962, Mr. Joseph Alsop, a col- 
umnist who was intimately acquainted 
with this area of the world, a man who 
served in that area of the country during 
World War II, as I did, and as did many 
other Americans, wrote two articles 
which were widely printed throughout 
this country. One of them is entitled 
“The Mad Hatter’s Tea Party,” and the 
other one is entitled “Let It ‘Segashu- 
ate.’ „ 

I wish to read a few statements from 
the article and then include the entire 
article in my discussion today, because 
I think it bears so clearly on the sit- 
uation with which we were faced then; 
it predicted unmistakenly what has hap- 
pened; and it shows clearly the lack of 
foresight in our position: 

The best way to understand the present 

of American policy in this distracted 
little country— 


This is in April of 1962— 


is to remember the worst moment of the 
Mad Hatter’s tea party in “Alice.” This, 
beyond doubt, was the moment when the 
Mad Hatter rather crossly tried to stuff the 
Dormouse into the teapot. 

The role of the Mad Hatter is being played, 
with considerable panache, by the Assistant 
Secretary of State for the East, Gov. Averell 
Harriman. The Dormouse in this peculiar 
charade is the Lao anti-Communist leader, 
Gen. Phoumi Nosavan. And as in “Alice,” 
the Dormouse has refused to be stuffed— 
at least as yet. 

It is not all so comic, however. Consider, 
for example, Governor Harriman’s last de- 
scent on Laos, which was intended to stuff 
the Dormouse into the teapot by main force. 
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At a meeting with all the leaders of the 
present anti-Communist government, Gov- 
ernor Harriman explained the salubrious 
character of the teapot in question. This 
is a neutral coalition government which the 
Governor desires to form, with the neutral- 
ist Prince Souvanna Phouma at its head, 
with Lao Communists included in the Cab- 
inet, and with the anti-Communists also in- 
cluded—but only and above all after the 
anti-Communists have surrendered their 
vital control of both the army and the 
police. 

After expatiating on the teapot, Governor 
Harriman gave a preliminary shove. The 
economic subsidy of $3 million a month, 
which the United States has long paid to 
Laos, was suspended some time ago as a 
pressure move. This has already caused in- 
flation here. But other pressure moves were 
easily possible, the Governor reminded the 
Lao Cabinet, thus hinting at future sus- 
pension of military aid as well. 

Governor Harriman then looked at the 
Lao leaders one by one; pointed a stern 
forefinger at each of them in turn; and told 
them that he wished them to know they 
would be “responsible for the destruction of 
their country” if they refused to do his bid- 
ding. There was a brief silence, and General 
Phoumi then replied: 

“You know, Governor Harriman, we in 
Laos have many years’ experience of colonial 
rule. But we were never spoken to in quite 
that fashion in the colonial times.” 


In the other article I referred to, en- 
titled “Let It ‘Segashuate’” this state- 
ment is made: 

Unless the American policy in unhappy 
little Laos is soon reviewed, the next stage 
is easy to foresee. Gen. Phoumi Nosavan 
and the other Laotian anti-Communist lead- 
ers are going to be strangled by the existing 
cutoff of American financial aid, or by an 
additional cutoff of military aid, or by both 
methods combined, 

The political corpse of Laotian anticommu- 
nism, garrotted “for its own good,” of course, 
will then be added to a new coalition govern- 
ment in which the local Communists will be 
the strongest element. And this coalition 
will then be relied upon to enforce the 
strict neutrality which is the avowed Ameri- 
can aim for Laos, 

These proceedings will be excused on the 
ground that an all-party government pledged 
to Laotian neutrality was the best bet for 
Laos, when General Phoumi first refused to 
enter such a government last summer, It 
may well be true that Phoumi then missed 
a good bet, But the question now is not 
what would have been the best bet last sum- 
mer. The question now is what is the best 
bet today; and this question must not be 
obscured by the remarkably intemperate 
feelings aroused in some U.S. quarters by 
General Phoumi’s obstinate refusal to do the 
bidding of the Americans who pay the bills. 


In these two articles, as long ago as 
May 1962, Joseph Alsop was correctly 
predicting what would happen in forc- 
ing the Laotian Government into a neu- 
tralist coalition with the Communists, in 
which the Communists were to be given 
key posts, and he was predicting that 
in such an event all we could possibly 
hope for would be another Czechoslo- 
vakia, another China, another Hungary. 

Every single one of the countries which 
have had coalition governments thrust 
upon them has suffered a direct takeover 
by the Communists. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles to which I have referred be 
printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 


` 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Map Harrer’'s Tea Party 


(By Joseph Alsop) 
VIENTIANE, Laos.—The best way to under- 


ber the worst moment of the Mad Hatter’s 
tea party in “Alice.” This, beyond doubt, 
was the moment when the Mad Hatter rather 
crossly tried to stuff the Dormouse into the 


present anti-Communist government, Gover- 
Harriman 


question. This is a 
neutral coalition government which the Gov- 
ernor desires to form, with the neutralist 


cluded—but only and above all after the 
anti-Communists have surrendered their 
vital control of both the army and the 
police. 

After expatiating on the teapot, Governor 


which the United States has long paid to 
Laos, was suspended some time ago as a pres- 
sure move. This has already caused infia- 
tion here. But other pressure moves were 
easily possible, the Governor reminded the 
Lao Cabinet, thus hinting at future 
suspension of military aid as well. 

Governor Harriman then looked at the 
Lao leaders one by one; pointed a stern 
forefinger at each of them in turn; and told 
them that he wished them to know they 
would be “responsible for the destruction of 
their country” if they refused to do his bid- 
ding. There was a brief silence, and General 
Phoumi then replied: 

“You know, Governor Harriman, we in 
Laos have many years’ experience of colonial 
rule. But we were never spoken to in quite 
that fashion in the colonial times.” 

It can be seen, that rather passionate feel- 
ings have by now been generated on both 
sides. Yet the American policy here most 
urgently needs cool, dispassionate reexami- 
nation. 

The policy was somewhat hastily 
adopted at the low ebb of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, just after the Cuban debacle. 
The aim was to secure a strictly neutral Laos, 
with no North Vietnamese Communist troops 
on Lao soil, and with the North Vietnam- 
ese blocked from using Laos as a transit 
route for its attack on South Vietnam. 

At Geneva last spring, with his customary 
industry and ability, Governor Harriman 
negotiated an agreement with the Soviets 
which on paper, at least, promised the de- 
sired neutral Laos. All the requirements for 
strict Lao neutrality were to be met, as 
soon as a coalition, all-party government 
could be installed with Prince Souvanna 
Phouma at its head. The Chinese and North 
Vietnamese delegates at Geneva gave their 
assent; and the Soviet delegate made impor- 
tant personal commitments to Governor 
Harriman, 

At this stage, last summer, the agreement 
that Governor Harriman had negotiated 
looked like the best American bet in Laos, 
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even though it was obviously a long-shot bet. 
Any contraption basically depending on 
Communist good faith must always be a 
long-shot bet. But its real flaw was its de- 
pendence on stuffing the Dormouse into the 
teapot. 


Prince Boun Oum, the Prime Minister, and 
General Phoumi, the real leader of the anti- 
Communist government, never felt enthu- 
siasm for the coalition teapot. But they 
would have entered, nonetheless, if the 
price of the coalition had not been their 
surrending control of the police and the 
army. Such a surrender, they understand- 
ably considered was tantamount to cutting 
their own throats with a blunt knife. 

For just this reason, despite month after 
month of maneuvering and mounting pres- 
sure, the Dormouse has obstinately refused 
to be stuffed. Meanwhile, the passage of 
time and changing circumstances have trans- 
formed what used to be a reasonable long- 
shot bet into a totally indefensible gamble. 

A Chinese Communist general, thinly dis- 
guised as a consul general, has turned up 
in the northern province of Phong Saly, at 
the head of a division of Chinese troops 
rather better disguised as roadbuilders. The 
Communist North Vietnamese have been 
pushing in troops, until they now have be- 
tween 12,000 and 14,000 soldiers in Laos, of 
which half are in regular army battalions. 
The transit routes to South Vietnam, which 
were supposed to be abandoned, have been 
persistently used and improved. 

For these and many other reasons, if the 
Lao anti-Communists are now driven by 
main force, into the coalition that has been 
so eagerly promoted, it will be equivalent to 
handing Laos to the North Vietnamese with 
a red ribbon prettily tied around it. No 
doubt this can be done, by withdrawing U.S. 
military aid for instance, which Governor 
Harriman apparently told the British Am- 
bassador here that he intended to recom- 
mend. But it is certainly time to stop and 
think again. 


Ler Ir “SEGASHUATE” 


VIENTIANE, LAos.—Unless the American 
policy in unhappy little Laos is soon re- 
viewed, the next stage is easy to foresee. 
Gen. Phoumi Nosavan and the other Lao- 
tian anti-Communist leaders are going to be 
strangled by the existing cutoff of American 
financial aid, or by an additional cutoff of 
military aid, or by both methods combined. 

The political corpse of Laotian anticom- 
munism, garrotted “for its own good,” of 
course, will then be added to a new coalition 
government in which the local Communists 
will be the strongest element. And this 
coalition will then be relied upon to enforce 
the strict neutrality which is the avowed 
American aim for Laos. 

These proceedings will be excused on the 
ground that an all-party government pledged 
to Laotian neutrality was the best bet for 
Laos, when General Phoumi first refused to 
enter such a government last summer. It 
may well be true that Phoumi then missed 
a good bet. But the question now is not 
what would have been the best bet last sum- 
mer. The question now is what is the best 
bet today; and this question must not be 
obscured by the remarkably intemperate 
feelings aroused in some U.S. quarters by 
General Phoumi’s obstinate refusal to do the 
bidding of the Americans who pay the bills. 

Without regard to personalities, then, 
what are the current factors in this obscure 
but dangerous situation? In the first place, 
the odds on a neutral, coalition-governed 
Laos were perhaps reasonable last summer. 
But the odds today are astronomically 
against anything remotely resembling Lao 
neutrality, if a coalition government is now 
created by forcible prior strangulation of the 
anti-Communists. 
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This difficulty is pooh-poohed, on the 
ground that the Soviet negotiators at Geneva 
gave the strictest pledges of Lao neutrality 
to Gov. Averell Harriman. But suppose the 
local Communists or the Communist North 
Vietnames. or the Chinese Communists are 
not prepared to honor these Soviet pledges. 
Or just suppose—perish the thought—that it 
proves to be unwise to place our sole reliance 
on Soviet good faith. What happens then? 

The answer is too simple. The United 
States will then be desperately but quite 
fruitlessly longing for the considerable as- 
sets in Laos which will be automatically 
flushed down the drain by a coalition cre- 
ated by main force. 

As a symbol of these assets, consider Col. 
Vang Phao, the Meo officer of the royal Lao 
Army whose regional command embraces 
the most important territory now held by 
the Communists. In the last year, he has 
successfully created scores of guerrilla com- 
panies composed of his Meo fellow tribes- 
men. And in the key area of Laos, the Meo 
guerrillas are now giving the Communists 
some of their own medicine, reducing them, 
in fact, to the position of the French in the 
Indo-Chinese war. 

In other words, the Communists now hold 
only the roads and the strong points in this 
area, and in some part of the area not this 
much. The Meo guerrillas can lay down and 
have laid down mortar fire on the main Com- 
munist supply base, Xieng Khouang, with its 
airfield where the Soviet transports land. 
They have already interdicted the key road 
forward from Xieng Khouang to Vang Vieng, 
so that all supplies for this main forward 
base threatening Vientiane are now carried 
in by air. They are tested by a year in com- 
bat. They have far greater potentialities in 
Laos. Best of all, the Meo guerrilla move- 
ment can be carried into the enemy’s home 
grounds, the Meo-Black Thai area in the 
mountains of North Vietnam. 

Add that another exceedingly promising 
guerrilla movement is underway in southern 
Laos. And that the Americans who train 
the royal Laos Army and go into combat 
with the army units are unanimous that 
Just 1 year of serious training has already 
worked wonders with this force of 60,000 
men. Add that these same Americans be- 
leve that far more can be accomplished. It 
can be seen that our assets in Laos are not 
to be lightly flushed down the drain. And 
this is another great change in the equation, 
for all these assets either have been created 
or have gained their present value in the 
last year. 

But if these changes in the equation de- 
mand a change in the U.S. policy, what 
should it be? Somewhere in “Uncle Remus” 
there is a wonderful word, “segashuate,” 
meaning to allow things to simmer along or 
to develop naturally without undue inter- 
ference. The thing to do would seem to be 
to let Laos segashuate,“ continuing to work 
for a reasonable coalition but holding no 
further Mad Hatter’s tea parties to enforce 
an unequal coalition. And if anyone asks, 
“but what if the North Vietnamese Commu- 
nists then Invade Laos in great force?” the 
answer is: “Have you heard about the ir- 
revocable commitment the United States has 
now made in South Vietnam?” 


Mr. DOMINICK. What did we say 
Officially in our own administration? 
President Kennedy, on July 23, 1962, 
reference to the signing of the Laoti 
agreement in Geneva, providing for this 
coalition government, said: 

This is * * *a cant milestone in 
our efforts to maintain and further world 
peace, 


He commented further: 


It is a heartening indication that difficult, 
and at times seemingly insoluble interna- 
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tional problems can in fact be solved by 
patient diplomacy. 

Two months later, in his very moving 
and eloquent speech at the height of the 
Cuban crisis, he told the world: 

Our goal is not the victory of might, but 
the vindication of right—not peace at the 
expense of freedom, but both peace and free- 
dom, here in this hemisphere and, we hope, 
around the world. 


Unfortunately, there is a certain cyni- 
cism abroad because, at about this same 
time, Ambassador Averell Harriman 
came back from a special mission to Laos 
and made a public speech in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in which he, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
at that time said that, so far as he was 
concerned, he did not give a damn what 
happened to Laos. 

This is an interesting commentary, 
coming from a high official in the State 
Department who was designated to try 
to find a truly neutral and independent 
government for that country in that 
particular strategic area of the world. 

It is not President Kennedy’s words 
that I find fault with. By and large, 
they are good. My concern is with the 
inconsistency between the words and 
what we have done. 

My concern is with the dilatory effect 
this phenomenon has upon our people 
and the people of all nations. 

My concern is with the distrust such 
actions generate in the free world. 

My concern is with the possible mis- 
calculation of our true nationa purpose 
by the Communists. My concern is with 
the indecisiveness of our actions, not our 
words. 

The President of the United States is 
my President, just as he is the President 
of my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle, and just as he is the President of 
all of the people in the Nation regardless 
of political party. 

While we may very well be in sym- 
pathy with the magnitude of his prob- 
lems, we as representatives of the people 
have the duty to point out our areas of 
disagreement with his policies. 

The administration’s reliance on the 
good faith of the Communists is wrong. 
It was wrong in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. It was wrong in Germany and 
Cuba. It is wrong in Laos. 

The administration must recognize 
this and incorporate this recognition in 
their actions. The policy of this admin- 
istration, heretofore indecisive, erratic, 
impulsive and contradictory, must 
change. The need for decisiveness and 
consistency is paramount if we are to re- 
gain the lost faith of our allies through- 
out the world. It is paramount if we are 
to restore confidence within our own 
borders and if we are to convince our 
adversaries of our determination. 

How can we go to the free nations of 
southeast Asia and say to them, “We are 
going to support your aspirations to be 
a free people,” while at the same time 
we force Communists into office, and 
while at the same time our Assistant 
Secretary of State comes back to this 
country and says he does not give a 
damn one way or another as to what 
happens to one of the key countries? 
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How can we enforce our determination 
to be of assistance in preserving free- 
dom throughout the world when we put 
Communists into power, and then send 
our own military forces into a neighbor- 
ing country in order to protect it from 
the very Communists we put into office? 

It seems incomprehensible to me that 
we should conduct any kind of consistent 
and powerful foreign policy with this 
type of indecisive action. 

We must develop a foreign policy based 
upon hard realities and in sympathy with 
our historical role as vindicators of right. 
It must recognize the dangers in con- 
fronting the enemy, but it must not con- 
tinue to back away under the guise of 
negotiations and coalition governments 
with the Communists. Finally it must 
be ready, willing, and able to take rapid 
and decisive action wherever needed, in 
the interest of our own country and to 
protect basic freedom. 

We have economic power, we have 
military power; but the question in 
everyone’s mind, in this country as well 
as in other countries, is whether we have 
the necessary willpower. This 
has not been proved to date. 

If we develop an administration policy 
which indicates that the willpower ex- 
ists, along with the other powers we have, 
it will receive not only the political sup- 
port of all the people in this country, 
but also the thankful prayers of our 
allies and the possible solution of the 
basic problems of people throughout the 
world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? The Chair sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TRANSIT SYSTEM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, under 
the provisions of Public Law 757 of the 
84th Congress, D.C. Transit System, Inc., 
a corporation of the District of Colum- 
bia, was granted a 20-year franchise by 
the Congress to operate a mass trans- 
portation system within the District of 
Columbia, and also with the Greater 
Washington metropolitan area. 

Iam advised that the D.C. Transit Sys- 
tem, Inc., has now operated in accord- 
ance with its franchise for a period of 
about 7 years. With a view to continu- 
ing operations, representatives of the 
transit system have contacted me and 
have complained that the responsible 
regulatory bodies have not exercised 
their regulatory functions in conform- 
ance with the intent and objectives of 
Public Law 757. 

The representatives of the transit sys- 
tem maintain that the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 757 provide that: First, D.C. 
Transit System, Inc., could earn at least 
6% percent return on gross operating 
revenue, and, second, Congress would 
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maintain a continuing interest in the 
welfare of the D.C. Transit System, Inc., 
and its investors if the company did a 
good job in maintaining an efficient 
transportation system. 

It has been pointed out that even 
though the franchise of the transit sys- 
tem authorized by Congress provided for 
an opportunity to earn a return of at 
least 642 percent on gross operating ex- 
penses, the responsible regulatory agen- 
cies have at no time granted the D.C. 
Transit System, Inc., a 642-percent re- 
turn during the company's 7 years of 
transit operations. 

In this 7-year period, the D.C. Transit 
System, Inc., has had three rate de- 
terminations based on gross operating 
ratio made in connection with its transit 
operations. Such rate proceedings have 
all established the return to be granted 
on gross operating revenues at less than 
5 percent. The Public Utilities Commis- 
sion in an order dated March 2, 1960, 
granted a 4.10-percent return on gross 
operating revenues. On January 18, 
1961, the same agency increased the re- 
turn to 4.92 percent, and on April 12, 
1963, the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission granted a return of 
4.87 percent. 

The representatives of the transit sys- 
tem point out that during the 7 years of 
operating under the franchise as ap- 
proved by the Congress in Public Law 
757, the transit system has performed in 
good faith with regard to all the major 
obligations required by the terms of the 
franchise. 

It has been pointed out that the 
transit system has accomplished a num- 
ber of improvements, among these being 
conversion to an all-bus system in 5 
years, instead of 7 years, as required by 
section 7 of the act, provided the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area with a good 
transportation system equipped with a 
large fleet of new air-conditioned buses. 

I think it is only fair to say that prob- 
ably there is not another municipal 
transit system in the entire United 
States that has more modern buses 
than the D.C. Transit System has. It 
has made that investment at a huge 
expense. 

I well remember the hearings that 
were held in 1956 on this subject. I was 
a member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which conducted some 
of the hearings. The chairman of the 
committee at that time was the incom- 
parable Matt Neely, of West Virginia, 
now dead. I worked very closely with 
Senator Neely, with the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BEALL], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], and 
other members of the committee. A 
great drive was in progress because the 
subject of city transportation had be- 
come one of heated controversy in the 
District of Columbia, A strong effort 
was being made by some persons for 
Government ownership of the municipal 
transit system. I was a strong opponent 
of Government ownership of the transit 
system. I took the position that every 
effort should be made to try to put the 
transit system upon an efficient, work- 
able, private enterprise basis. 


controversy. However, it will be 
recalled that it was a bitter controversy. 
The District of Columbia was very much 
stirred up by the various charges and 
countercharges about what was happen- 


sides of the Capitol, were highly instru- 


the basis of the assumption that, if it 
operated efficiently, it would be allowed 
a 6 -percent return. That return has 
not been allowed. I do not say on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon that 
any legal commitment was made that 
the return would be 6% percent; but we 
certainly made very clear at the time, as 
the record will show, that we consid- 
ered 644 percent a fair return. 
Furthermore, only a few short weeks 
ago, the Senate finished a debate on, and 
passed a bill dealing with the problem 
of mass transportation across the coun- 
try. The evidence adduced in that de- 
bate shows that in many cities of the 
country the private enterprise mass 
anpor ten DRAR Wearing indus- 
I believe that there is an obligation on 
the part of the local, State, and Federal 
Governments to assist in keeping mass 
transportation a private enterprise sys- 
tem; but recognizing that it is a private 
enterprise system which is called upon 
to perform public services which make 
it impossible for it to pay for those serv- 


of the country to provide various tax in- 
ducements, such as exemptions from 


metropolii 
The debate in the Senate on the mass 
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So we are confronted with the problem 
of trying to keep fares low enough to 
attract the riding public to the use of the 
transportation facilities, and at the same 
time to provide transportation facilities 
so that the store fronts along the major 
streets of most of the metropolitan cities 
of the country will not become empty 
store fronts. We are all aware that con- 
sumers are not coming into the heart of 
the cities in large numbers any more to 
buy, because they cannot do so as cheaply 
as they can in suburbia, where great 
market centers are being built in the out- 
lying districts of city after city. 

So we must face the public policy 
question as to whether we who live in 
the cities do not haye some responsibil- 
ity, from the standpoint of the economic 
good of each of us, to be of assistance in 
providing for a part of the cost of a 
transit system out of the treasury of a 
municipality or of a State, or in this 
instance out of the treasury of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I shall not cross 
those bridges this afternoon. Iam rais- 
ing questions, to point out that we have 
& rugged road ahead to travel in connec- 
tion with the solution of the problem of 
mass transportation in city after city— 
and the District of Columbia is no excep- 
tion. That is the point I wish to driye 
home. 

In my mind, it is highly questionable 
that we can justify saying to a private 
entrepreneur operating & transit system, 
“You will have to operate at a loss or at 
a break-even point or at a very low re- 
turn on your investment; otherwise, you 
will lose your franchise.” How well I 
remember the situation that existed 
when the hearings were held in 1956 on 
the transit situation in the District of 
Columbia. I have not had an opportu- 
nity to make detailed preparation for 
this speech this afternoon, but my power 
of recollection is fairly good with respect 
to a matter that was as dramatic as that 
one was at the time. My recollection is 
that Senators, in speech after speech in 
the Chamber pleaded for retention of the 
private enterprise system of operation of 
the transit system in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. President, those make fine 
speeches; but they become empty 
speeches if we do not keep faith. If 
at such a time we are going to be the in- 
ducers or the economic seducers—which- 
ever word one prefers—to persuade a 
company to accept a charter or a fran- 
chise which Congress holds out; a fran- 
chise, with “a bunch of carrots” at- 
tached to it, Congress should be held to 
an accounting. 

Mr. President, what we are really doing 
this afternoon is listening to the protests 
of this company; and before I close my 
remarks I shall submit a resolution 
which will call for the hearing which I 
think the company is entitled to have, 
so it can present its case on the allega- 
tions it makes, and so there can be a 
determination as to whether Congress 
has kept faith with the various commit- 
ments and which Congress 
made in 1956. 

The next point the company makes 
in the representations set forth in its 
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letter—which I shall soon introduce 
into the Recorp—is the following: 

My company has eradicated the turbulent 
labor conditions and economic strife which 
existed prior to 1956. Under the third la- 
bor contract, signed in November 1962 the 
people of Washington are assured against 
economic disturbance for at least 9 years 
(August 15, 1956-November 1, 1965). 


We all remember the very serious 
labor trouble which occurred in this city 
in connection with the former transit 
company in 1956, before the present 
company accepted the franchise which 
Congress held out to it and urged it to 
accept. The new company, at a cost 
of more than $10 million additional, has 
entered into collective-bargaining rela- 
tions with labor in the District of Co- 
lumbia—collective-bargaining relations 
which I seriously doubt are excelled in 
fairness in the case of any other transit 
company in the entire Nation. 

In my judgment this company is en- 
titled to a high compliment for keeping 
good faith in connection with the labor 
issue which was raised. How well I re- 
member the examination which took 
place in the committee, at the public 
hearing held in regard to the labor at- 
titude of the prospective operators under 
the new franchise. Its representatives 
made their representations, and made 
them perfectly clear, on one issue which 
was of great concern to the District of 
Columbia—namely, whether it was go- 
ing to continue collective bargaining, 
and whether there would be observance 
of the collective rights of members of 
the labor union who were operating 
these lines, and whether there would 
be danger that the company would at- 
tempt to get rid of the union. 

The company made its pledges, and 
the company has kept them; and I think 
the record will show that the contracts 
into which it entered resulted in im- 
proved wages and working conditions 
for the workers on the buses, at a cost 
of more than $1 million additional on 
the part of this company. 

The next point is the following: 

My company has voluntarily invested 
more than $20 million of capital in new 
equipment, including construction of the 
largest and finest maintenance base in the 
United States. 


Mr. President, these allegations have 
been made to me by representatives of 
the transit system. I do not know what 
all the facts in connection with this 
matter are. However, the company rep- 
resentatives feel that the regulatory 
agencies have not complied with the in- 
tent of the public law. 

It is my feeling that Congress has an 
obligation to hold public hearings with 
respect to these allegations, in order to 
determine whether the regulatory agen- 
cies have complied with Public Law 757 
of the 84th Congress. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter addressed 
to me, under date of May 2, 1963, by Mr. 
O. Roy Chalk, president of the D.C. Tran- 
sit System, Inc., and setting forth his 
allegations, be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

D.C. TRANSIT System, INC., 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1963. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Morse: After 7 years of 
faithful and productive efforts to convert 
Washington's transit system from a run- 
down, inefficient conglomeration of out- 
moded vehicles to the most modern and 
aesthetically pleasing all-bus transit. system 
in the world—I believe I have earned the 
right to seek your help. 

You were a Member of the 84th Congress 
when Public Law 757 was enacted on July 
24, 1956. I have been patient for these many 
years, relying on what I believed to be an 

underlying foundation of fairness in the 
thinking of the men whose duty it is to ef- 
fectuate the intent of the laws enacted by 
Con 1 
I also believed that during these 7 years 
there would be fulfillment of the mandate 
of Congress when it enacted Public Law 757 
granting the D.C. Transit System a 20-year 
franchise with many burdens and incentives. 
Lest this patience and restraint be construed 
as concurrence with unfairness, I feel it my 
duty to call your attention to the facts as 
they exist and to ask your opinion as to what 
course of action I should pursue. 

You will reeall the two major inducements 
and incentives offered me for acceptance of 
the conditions of the franchise, which were 
set forth in part 2, section 4, as follows: 

“It is hereby declared as a matter of legis- 
lative policy that in order to assure the 
Washington metropolitan area of an ade- 
quate transportation system operating as a 
private enterprise, the corporation, in ac- 
cordance with standards and rules prescribed 
by the Commission, should be afforded the 
opportunity of earning such return as to 
make the corporation an attractive invest- 
ment to private investors. As an incident 
thereto the Congress finds that the oppor- 
tunity to earn a return of at least 6% per- 
cent net after all taxes properly chargeable 
to transportation operations, including but 
not limited to income taxes, on either the 
system rate base or on gross operating rey- 
enues would not be unreasonable, and that 
the Commission should encourage and facil- 
itate the shifting to such gross operating 
revenue base as promptly as possible and as 
conditions warrant; and if conditions war- 
rant not later than August 15, 1958. It is 
further declared as a matter of legislative 
policy that if the corporation does provide 
the Washin, metropolitan area with a 
good public transportation system, with rea- 
sonable rates, the Congress will maintain 
a continuing interest in the welfare of the 
corporation and its investors.” 

You will note that the two major induce- 
ments referred to above are: 

(a) That my company could earn at least 
6% percent return on gross operating reve- 
nue; and (b) that Congress would maintain 
a continuing interest in the welfare of my 
eompany and its investors if we did a good 
job. 

You will recall that throughout the 7 years 
I have performed in good faith all of the 
major obligations contained in the fran- 
chise. 

(a) My company converted to an all-bus 
system in 5 years instead of 7 years, as re- 
quired by section 7 of the act; (b) my com- 
pany provided the Washington metropolitan 
area with a good transportation system— 
acknowledged universally to have the best 
and largest fleet of new air-conditioned buses 
in the world; (c) my company has eradi- 
cated the turbulent labor conditions and 
economic strife which existed prior to 1956. 
Under the third labor contract, signed in No- 
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vember 1962, the people of Washington are 
assured against economic disturbance for at 
least 9 years (August 15, 1956~-November 1, 
1965). The cost to the company of these 
labor increases will exceed $10 million; and 
(d) my company has voluntarily invested 
more than 620 million of capital in new 
equipment including construction of the 
largest and finest maintenance base in the 
United States. 

I now tfully call your attention to 
the negative factors which give me serious 
cause for concern. 

At no time during the 7 elapsed years of 
our franchise have the regulatory agencies 
complied with the mandate and intent of 

that we be allowed the major in- 
ducing benefit of the franchise by granting 
us at least a 6½ - percent return on gross op- 
erating revenues. In three rate proceedings 
during this 7-year period the agencies have 
ignored this condition of the franchise. At 
the same time they have been accepting all 
the benefits of its burdens to D.C. Transit. 
The three rate cases in which the gross oper- 
ating ratio has been employed resulted in 
the following: 

PUC Order No. 4631, March 2, 1960, 4.10 
percent. 

PUC Order No. 4735, January 18, 1961, 4.92 
percent. 

WMATC Order No. 245, April 12, 1963, 4.87 
percent. 

With the exception of Judge H. Lester 
Hooker, the Virginia member of the WMATC, 
every member of every commission having 
jurisdiction since 1956 has refused to rec- 
ognize the intent and desire of to 
allow a minimum return of 6%½ percent as a 
reward for our accomplishments of the past 
and as an incentive for continued progress 
during the remaining 13 years of our fran- 
chise and beyond. 

I do hope you will take the time to con- 
sider this lengthy letter carefully, as well as 
the minority opinion of Judge Hooker of 
April 12, 1963 (appended hereto), in the re- 
cent rate case wherein he states: 

“It is crystal clear that the minimum rate 
of return to be allowed is % per centum net 
on the gross operating revenue.” 

As a Member of the 84th Congress which 
passed the law granting my company the 
franchise, do you concur with me in saying 
that (a) The D.C. Transit System has actual- 
ly given the Washington metropolitan area 
a good public transportation system with 
reasonable rates; (b) we have substantially 
complied with the burdens contained in the 
franchise, including conversion from trolley 
cars to an all-bus system, track removal and 
other considerations; and (c) we are now 
entitled to the benefits of the 6%4-percent 
minimum return clause and that any lesser 
rate for the 13-year balance of the term of 
the franchise is unreasonable and contrary to 
the intent of the 84th Congress. 

I respectfully request your opinions and 


advice. 
Sincerely, O. Roy CHALK, 
President. 


Mr. MORSE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record the dissenting opinion of 
Commissioner Hooker in regard to Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Com- 
mission Order No, 245, served April 12, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPLETE Copy OF DISSENT BY COMMISSIONER 
HOOKER, WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
TRANSIT Commission ORDER No. 245, SERVED 
APRIL 12, 1963 
Hooker, commissioner, dissents, 

The applicable law which governs fares 
to be prescribed for transportation companies 
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under the jurisdiction of the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Commission is 
found in subsection 3 and 4, page 16 of sec- 
tion 6, of the tristate compact as follows: 

“(3) In the exercise of its power to pre- 
scribe just and reasonable fares and regula- 
tions and practices relating thereto, the 
commission shall give due consideration, 
among other factors, to the inherent ad- 
vantages of transportation by such carriers; 
to the effect of rates upon the movement of 
traffic by the carrier or carriers for which 
the rates are prescribed; to the need, in 
the public interest, of adequate and efficient 
transportation service by such carriers at 
the lowest cost consistent with the furnish- 
ing of such service; and to the need of rev- 
enues sufficient to enable such carriers, under 
honest, economical, and efficient manage- 
ment, to provide such service. 

“(4) It is hereby declared as a matter of 
legislative policy that in order to assure the 
Washington metropolitan district of an ade- 
quate transportation system operating as 
private enterprises the carriers therein, in 
accordance with standards and rules pre- 
scribed by the commission, should be af- 
forded the opportunity of earning such 
return as to make the carriers attractive in- 
vestments to private investors. As an inci- 
dent thereto, the opportunity to earn a re- 
turn of at least 6½ percent net after 
all taxes properly chargeable to transporta- 
tion operations, including but not limited 
to income taxes, on gross operating revenues, 
shall not be considered unreasonable.” 

It is ascertained from the law quoted 
that Congress set forth the guidelines that 
it intended the commission to follow when 
rates are established. The factors of these 
guidelines are that due consideration shall 
be given to the advantages of transporta- 
tion, the effect of rates upon the movement 
of traffic, to the need in the public interest 
of adequate and efficient transportation at 
the lowest cost consistent with the furnish- 
ing of such services, and the need of revenues 
sufficient to enable such transit carrier to 
provide this type of service under honest, 
efficient, and economical management. The 
Congress declared it to be its legislative 
policy that in order to assure that such ade- 
quate transportation is given the public, 
the carrier should be afforded the opportu- 
nity of earning such return as to make the 
carriers’ investments attractive to private 
investors, and as an incident thereto, the 
Tao ae nee eee 
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charged to transportati 

cluding but not limited to income taxes, on 
gross operating revenues, shall not be con- 
sidered unreasonable. 

It is to be noted that as an incident for 
the investments of these carriers to be at- 
tractive to private investors, the opportu- 
nity of the carriers to earn a return of at 
least 614 percent net on gross operating 
revenues should not be considered to be 
unreasonable. 

The word “incident” is defined in “Black’s 
Law Dictionary, Deluxe Edition,” as follows: 


thing, called the principal. In this sense, a 
court-baron is incident to a manor. Also, 
less strictly, it denotes anything which is 
usually connected with another, or connected 
for some purposes, though not inseparably.” 

The word “at” is defined by Webster as 
“the point or place where a thing is, or oc- 
curs; as at the center; at home; at hand; 
at the door * * *.” “Least” is defined by 
Webster as “smallest, either in size or de- 
gree; shortest; little beyond all other * * *.” 
When the meaning and reasoning of the 
words “incident,” “at,” and “least” are con- 
sidered together, it is crystal clear that the 
minimum rate of return to be allowed is 644 
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percent net on the gross operating revenue. 
“At” means at a direct point or place as “at 
a door” and “least” means the smallest 
little beyond all other,” the smallest amount 
possible. The smallest return the carrier 
should earn for its investments to be attrac- 
tive to private investors is 6% percent net 
on its gross operating revenue. Since Con- 
gress has stated that this is not considered 
as being umreasonable, then it follows, it 
would seem, that Congress has pegged defi- 
nitely 6% percent on gross operating revenues 
as being the sum required for a carrier to 
make for its investments to be attractive to 
private investors. 

A deliberate determination of a rate that 
shows conclusively that the carrier is not 
afforded the opportunity to earn at least 6% 
percent return on its gross operating rev- 
enues is undoubtedly in conflict with the law 
as set forth in the compact. 

It is manifestly plain that Congress estab- 
lished these guidelines for the deliberate 
purpose of making certain that a fair return 
would be received by the transportation com- 
panies under the supervision of this com- 
mission. After Congress outlined all of the 
factors that should be considered, it specific- 
ally stated that in order to assure (to make 
certain) that adequate service is given the 
public, the transportation companies should 
be afforded the opportunity to make a re- 
turn that will be attractive to investors and, 
as an incident thereto, to earn a return of at 
least 614 percent net. The intent of Con- 
gress could not have been more plainly 
stated. The law says at least 6% percent net 
shall not be considered unreasonable on the 
gross operating revenues of the company. It 
is plain, specific, and definite that at least 
8 % percent is not to be considered unreason- 
able. The reasonableness of a return of 6% 
percent is not subject to valid objection. It 
is settled by the compact. 

The policy stated by Congress is a sound 
policy and should have been adhered to in 
this case. Congress may have had some ap- 
prehension that an insufficient return might 
be established by the Commission and, being 
men of experience as well as wisdom, know 
that it is essential for transportation com- 
panies to make a reasonable return on their 
investments if the public is to receive good 
service. When transportation companies are 
required to serve the public at miserly rates 
of return on their investments in property 
dedicated to public use, the public, as well 
as the company, suffers. The public is en- 
titled to receive good service. It is essential 
for the best interest of the public. 

A transportation company should not be 
expected to maintain a high grade of service 
unless it is receiving a fair return on its in- 
vestment. The customers should pay for 
good service and should receive it. Poor 
service at any price is high. The public is 
willing to pay reasonable rates if the service 
is good. Pennypinching, miserly rates of 
return are adverse to the best public interest. 
Investors cannot be expected to invest in se- 
curities of a transportation company when 
its rates of return are so low as to raise 
doubts in the minds of the investors as to 
the wisdom of such investments. If such a 
company is able to secure money, it will not 
be able to do so on as favorable terms as will 
the company that is and has been receiving a 
fair return on its property continuously for 
a number of years. The rate of return pre- 
scribed by the majority of the Commission in 
this case is clearly contrary to the legislative 
policy established by Congress. 

A determined rate of 5 or 514 percent ob- 
viously does not afford the company the 
opportunity to earn at least 644 percent on 
its gross operating revenues. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
wish to have printed at this point in the 
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Recorp the resolution I am about to sub- 
mit. It reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
and directed to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of the administration 
of the Act entitled “An Act to grant a 
franchise to D.C. Transit System, Inc., and 
for other purposes”, approved July 24, 1956 
(70 Stat. 598), with a view to determining 
whether such Act is being carried out in a 
manner which is consistent with the intent 
of Congress. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date. 


Mr, President, I submit the resolution, 
and ask that it be received out of order 
and be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 144) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the resolution is to give the com- 
pany a congressional committee hear- 
ing, because in my judgment the 
company is entitled to such a hearing. 
We must not forget that Congress held 
out two major inducements to the com- 
pany in 1956: First, that it could earn 
at least 64%-percent return on gross op- 
erating revenue; and second, that Con- 
gress would maintain a continuing in- 
terest in the welfare of the company and 
its investors, if the company did a good 
job. 

I believe the time has come for Con- 
gress to deliver on its promise in regard 
to maintaining an interest and continu- 
ing its observations in regard to the 
operation of the company. My resolu- 
tion places that obligation on the U.S. 
Senate, in order to have the appropri- 
ate Senate committee proceed with pub- 
lic hearings for an airing of the 
company’s complaints. 

I say most respectfully to the officials 
downtown in the District of Columbia 
government that that means they will 
be called upon to attend the committee 
hearing and to give an accounting of 
their stewardship in relation to the ad- 
ministration of this company, the set- 
ting of rates, and the carrying out of 
the obligations which Congress, in be- 
half of the District of Columbia, as- 
sumed when it offered the company the 
franchise charter which was offered to it 
in 1956. 

Mr. President, this concludes my re- 
marks. 

I understand that another Member of 
the Senate wishes to speak at this time. 
Therefore, in order to give him an op- 
portunity to reach the Chamber, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO THE TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY ON 
THREE DECADES OF ACHIEVE- 
MENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senate adjourns, I want to take 
note of the fact that tomorrow, May 18, 
1963, is an important anniversary. It is 
the 30th birthday of the act of Congress 
which set up the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority on May 18, 1933. 

I should like to take this occasion to 
congratulate the public officials and 
citizens of this great region—the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

Tomorrow, they will, so to speak, “blow 
out 30 candles on TVA’s birthday cake.” 

They will celebrate the fact that TVA 
brought light to those who had, for so 
long, lacked the miracles of electrifica- 
tion. 

They will rejoice that TVA brought 
flood control to those who had so long 
suffered the ravages of overfiowing 
rivers. 

They will recall that in time of war, 
TVA served the highest priority needs of 
victory; in time of peace, TVA has served 
to assure national economic and military 
strength. TVA brought recreation; it 
brought industry; it brought prosperity 
to agriculture. 

When the history of the 20th century is 
written, we can be certain that one of its 
brightest chapters will be reserved for 
the vision, skill, and devotion which went 
into the creation, the administration, 
and the realization of the pioneering 
TVA concept. 

There are Members of this Congress 
who were in the Congress when TVA was 
but a vision, but a dream, that then 
came to reality. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
was a Member of the Congress at the 
time TVA became a reality. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen] was in the Congress at 
the time TVA became a reality. Of 
course, there are other Senators. I only 
mention those two because they have 
been so prominent in these matters. 
The late and beloved George Norris of 
Nebraska literally gave his very life for 
the creation of TVA. He will be remem- 
bered throughout the history of this Na- 
tion for his outstanding leadership in the 
development of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Illustrious names too numerous to 
mention highlight this chapter. I have 
referred to names such as that of the 
unforgettable Senator from Nebraska 
George W. Norris, and I also refer to our 
heroic Chief Executive, President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, and to Senators 
and Representatives, as well as count- 
less other officials and private citizens, 
who helped build this remarkable enter- 
prise. 

From the ends of the earth, famous 
and unknown tourists have come to see 
TVA. The news of its marvels of engi- 
neering and planning have literally 
circled the world. 

When kings, presidents, and prime 
ministers have visited the United States, 
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invariably a stop at TVA has been one 
of the highest priorities on their list. 

TVA has been the living answer to the 
false charge that a “democracy could 
not plan democratically.” 

It has been the answer to the false 
charge that “Federal, State, and local 
governments would be perpetually at 
odds with one another in a multi-State 
development.” 

It has been the answer to the false 
charge that “there must be either public 
enterprise or private enterprise but that 
2 could not possibly coexist side by 

e.“ 

The fact is that private enterprise has 
prospered beyond its greatest hopes, 
thanks to TVA. 

TVA is a monument in the history of 
rural electrification. It is a landmark 
in scientific agriculture and conserva- 
tion. It is a milestone in public admin- 


It brilliantly trained an entire genera- 
tion of personnel, many of whom have 
gone on to serve in other posts in the 
Federal Government and elsewhere with 
great distinction. 

TVA is a national and international 
achievement. But it is also a regional 
achievement. It is one of the greatest 
achievements of the Middle South and 
of the South. This great region of our 
country taught all the other regions 
what voluntary cooperation and plan- 
ning could do to raise living standards. 
This great region proved the talent 
which it possesses to blend the best of 
the old with the best of the new. 

The history of TVA began in contro- 
versy. It continued, to some extent, in 
controversy. But bold, fearless men met 
head on each successive issue and re- 
solved it for the public interest. The 
result is today’s expanded TVA. 

I am very proud to be one of the sup- 
porters of this great program. It has 
been my opportunity, from time to time 
in the Senate, to vote to strengthen TVA 
and to make it an even more effective 
instrument for the publie good and for 
individual and national prosperity. 

Now, TVA looks to still finer horizons. 
Its accomplishments of the past are but 
the prelude to still finer achievements 
in the future. 

I congratulate the Members of the 
Senate who serve the TVA region and 
who have helped advance the TVA ideal. 
There is still much to be learned in 
other regions of our Nation from this 
great and successful experiment. 

I think of the Missouri Valley, for ex- 
ample, and I think of other great river 
valleys that have had somewhat similar 
experience, regrettably not as closely 
integrated and as well planned, but we 
have learned how to utilize these great 
natural resources, how to harness the 
waters of the rivers for good, to stop 
flooding, to secure power and energy, de- 
velop recreational resources, and literally 
to make whole areas of the Nation bloom 
as a result of the work of the hand of 
man. 

I hope, too, that in the years to come, 
throughout the world, “valley author- 
ities” in great river basins will come to 
stand as monuments to all those who 
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helped make TVA possible in our own 
land, and who advanced it to such great 
success. 

Mr. President, I understand our Presi- 
dent will be visiting the TVA area to help 
commemorate its 30th anniversary or 
birthday. I think it is so fitting and 
proper that President Kennedy do this, 
because he too has been a supporter of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority at a time 
when regional interests may have told 
him to the contrary, but he has taken the 
broad national interest. 

President Kennedy will bring with him 
again the spirit of progress and of adven- 
ture, the spirit of moving forward into 
the new frontiers he has outlined for 
the Nation, as he visits the remarkable 
new frontier of democratic planning and 
achievement. I use the word “demo- 
cratic” with a small “d,” even though it 
was created under a Democratic admin- 
istration, because what I am thinking 
about is what TVA has meant to the 
people and to the Nation. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until noon, Mon- 
day next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 39 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, May 20, 1963, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 

the Senate May 17, 1963. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

William H. Orrick, Jr., of California, to 
be an Assistant Attorney General, vice Lee 
Loevinger. 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 

Thomas James Donegan, of New York, to 
be a member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board for the term expiring April 
9, 1967. (Reappointment. ) 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Lee Loevinger, of Minnesota, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for the unexpired term of 7 years 
from July 1, 1961, vice Newton N. Minow. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 20, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Hebrews 12: 14: Follow peace with all 
men. 

Eternal God, Thou alone canst dispel 
the darkness which covers the earth and 
guide our groping humanity through 
these days of chaos and confusion, of 
terror and tribulation. 

Grant that the anger, hatred, and 
bitterness which burns in the hearts and 
minds of so many of our countrymen 


p, 
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may be supplanted by some finer essence 
of forgiveness and brotherhood, for how 
little we can do for the peace of the 
world and mankind if we cannot preserve 
peace within our own borders. 

Inspire us to hasten the dawning of 
that glorious time when the rule of force 
shall give way to the rule of reason 
and of righteousness and men and na- 
tions shall submit their disputes to arbi- 
tration and have enough honor to abide 
by its decisions. 

During these times may we pray more 
frequently and fervently, believing that 
there are resources and reserves of di- 
vine wisdom and strength upon which 
we have not yet drawn. 

Hear us through the merits and medi- 
ation of our blessed Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 16, 1963, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendments a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 4997. An act to extend the feed grain 
program. 


The message also announced that. the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1409. An act to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by employers engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce 
and to provide for the restitution of wages 
lost by employees by reason of any such 
discrimination. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 873. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain public lands 
in the State of Nevada to the county of 
Lincoln, State of Nevada. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 20) 
entitled “An act to promote the coordi- 
nation and development of effective Fed- 
eral and State programs relating to out- 
door recreation, and for other purposes.” 


MAJ. L. GORDON COOPER 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Tuesday, May 21, 
1963, for the Speaker to declare a recess 
for the purpose of receiving in joint 
meeting Maj. L. Gordon Cooper, U.S. Air 
Force. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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TEXT OF SPEECH GIVEN BY PRESI- 
DENT AT VANDERBILT UNIVER- 
SITY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
corporated in the body of the RECORD at 
this point the whole text of the speech 
delivered by the President of the United 
States at Vanderbilt University last 
Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The speech is as follows: 


Text OF SPEECH GIVEN BY PRESIDENT AT 
VANDERBILT 


Many causes and concerns bring us to- 
gether today. We are saluting the 90th anni- 
versary of Vanderbilt University, which has 
grown from a tiny Tennessee institution to 
one of the Nation's great universities, with 
7 different colleges, and with more than 
half of its 4,200 students from outside the 
State of Tennessee. 

We are saluting the 30th anniversary of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which trans- 
formed a parched, depressed, and flood-rav- 
aged region into a fertile, productive center 
of industry, science, and agriculture. 

We are saluting—by initiating construction 
of a dam in his name—a great Tennessee 
statesman, Cordell Hull, the father of recipro- 
cal trade, the grandfather of the United Na- 
tions, the Secretary of State who presided 
over the transformation of this country’s 
foreign policy from a state of oblivious iso- 
lation to responsible world leadership. 

And, finally, we are saluting—by the recog- 
nition of a forthcoming dam in his name— 
J. Percy Priest, the man who represented this 
district, this State, and this Nation in the 
Congress for 16 turbulent years, years which 
witnessed the crumbling of empires, the split- 
ting of the atom, the conquest of one alien 
threat to freedom, and the emergence of still 
another, 

ONE UNCHANGING THEME 


If there is one unchanging theme that runs 
throughout these separate stories, it is that 
everything changes but change itself. We 
live in an age of movement and change, both 
evolutionary and revolutionary, both good 
and evil—and in such an age a university has 
a special obligation to hold fast to the best of 
the past and move fast to the best of the 
future. 

In this spirit and in this role, Vanderbilt 
has changed very little. It celebrates an an- 
niversary today, but also a beginning. It is 
proud of its years, but young in heart. It 
refiects all that has changed in 90 years and 
all that remains the same. The essence of its 
product is still learning—the essence of its 
outlook is still liberty—and liberty and learn- 
ing will always be the two touchstones of 
Vanderbilt University. 

I say two touchstones—yet they are almost 
one—inseparable if not indistinguishable. 
For liberty without learning is in peril—and 
learning without liberty is in vain. This 
State, this city, and this campus have long 
stood for both human rights and human en- 
lightenment—and let that forever be true. 

This Nation is now engaged in a continu- 
ing debate about the rights of a portion 
of its citizens. That debate will go on, and 
those rights will expand, until the standard 
first forged by the Nation’s founders has 
been reached—and all Americans enjoy equal 
opportunity and liberty under law. 

RESPONSIBILITY ALSO 

But this Nation was not founded solely on 
the principle of citizens’ rights. Equally im- 
portant—though too infrequently dis- 
cussed—is the citizen's responsibility. For 
our privileges can be no greater than our 
obligations. The protection of our rights 
can endure no longer than the performance 
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of our responsibilities. Each can be ne- 
glected only at the peril of the other. 

I would speak to you today, therefore, not 
of your rights as Americans but of your re- 
sponsibilities. They are many in number and 
different in nature. They do not rest with 
equal weight upon the shoulders of all. 


Equality of opportunity does not mean 
equality of responsibility. 
All Americans must be responsible citi- 


zens—but some must be more responsible 
than others, by virtue of their public or 
private position, their role in the family or 
community, their prospects for the future 
or their legacy from the past. Increased re- 
sponsibility goes with increased ability—for 
“of those to whom much is given, much is 
required.” 

Commodore Vanderbilt recognized this re- 
sponsibility—and his recognition made pos- 
sible a great institution of learning for which 
he will be remembered long after his steam- 
boats and railroads have been forgotten. 

I speak in particular, therefore, of the re- 
sponsibilities of the educated citizen—in- 
cluding the students, the faculty, and the 
alumni of this great institution. The crea- 
tion and maintenance of Vanderbilt, like that 
of all great universities, have required con- 
siderable effort and expense. I cannot be- 
lieve that all this was undertaken merely to 
give the school’s graduates an economic ad- 
vantage. “Every man sent out from a uni- 
versity,” said Prof. Woodrow Wilson, “should 
be a man of his nation, as well as a man of 
his time.” 

OBLIGATIONS ARE CITED 


You have responsibilities, in short, to use 
your talents for the benefit of the society 
which helped you to develop them. You 
must decide, as Goethe put it, whether you 
will be an anvil or a hammer—whether you 
will give to the world in which you were 
reared and educated the broadest possible 
benefits of that education. 

Of the many special obligations incumbent 
upon the educated citizen, I would cite three 
as outstanding: 

Your obligation to the pursuit of learning; 

Your obligation to serve the public; and 

Your obligation to uphold the law. 

If the pursuit of learning is not defended 
by the educated citizen, it is not likely to be 
defended at all. For there will always be 
those who scoff at intellectuals, who cry out 
against research, who seek to hamstring and 
hamper our educational system. 

Modern cynics and skeptics see no more 
reason for landing a man on the moon than 
the cynics and skeptics of half a millen- 
nium ago saw for Columbus crossing the 
ocean. They see no harm in paying those 
to whom they entrust the minds of their 
children a smaller wage than is paid to 
those to whom they entrust the care of 
their plumbing. 


THE EDUCATED CITIZEN 


But the educated citizen knows how much 
more there is to know. He knows that 
“knowledge is power,” more so today than 
ever before. 

He knows that only an educated and in- 
formed people will be a free people—that 
the ignorance of one voter in a democracy 
impairs the security of all—and that if we 
can, as Jefferson put it, “enlighten the peo- 
ple generally. * * * Tyranny and the op- 
pressions of mind and body will vanish, like 
evil spirits at the dawn of day.” 

And, therefore, the educated citizen has 
a special obligation to encourage the pursuit 
of learning—to promote exploration of the 
unknown—to preserve the freedom of in- 
quiry—to support the advancement of re- 
search—and to assist at every level of gov- 
ernment the improvement of education for 
all Americans, from grade school to graduate 
school. 

Secondly, the educated citizen has an obli- 
gation to serve the public. He may be 
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precinct worker or President. He may be 
a scientist or a statesman. He may give of 
his talent at the courthouse, the State house 
or the White House. He may be a civil 
servant or a Senator, a candidate or a cam- 
paign worker, a winner or a loser. But he 
must be a participant and not a spectator. 
“At the Olympic games,” Aristotle wrote, 
„it is not the finest and strongest men who 
are crowned, but they who enter the lists— 
for out of these the prize men are selected. 
So, too, in life, of the honorable and the 
good, it is they who act who rightly win the 
prizes.” I urge all of you here today—par- 
ticularly the students—to enter the lists of 
public service, and rightly win the prizes. 


ONE FORM OF ARISTOCRACY 


For we can have only one form of aristoc- 
racy in this country, as Jefferson wrote long 
ago, in rejecting John Adams’ suggestion of 
an artificial aristocracy based on wealth and 
birth. It is, he wrote, the natural aristocracy 
of character and talent, and the best form of 
government, he added, was that which se- 
lected these men for positions of responsi- 
bility. j 

I would hope that all educated citizens 
would fulfill this obligation—in politics, in 
Government, in the Peace Corps or the For- 
eign Service or the civil service. You will 
find the pressures greater than the pay. You 
may endure more public attacks than public 
adulation. But you will have the unequaled 
satisfaction of knowing that your character 
and talent are contributing to the direction 
and success of your society. 

Third, and finally, the educated citizen has 
an obligation to uphold the law. 

This is the obligation of every citizen in a 
free and peaceful society, but the educated 
citizen has a special responsibility by virtue 
of his greater understanding. For whether 
he has studied history or current events, 
ethics or civics, the rules of a profession or 
the tools of a trade, he knows that only a 
respect for the law makes it possible for free- 
men to dwell together in peace and progress. 

Without the National Government there 
could be no Hill-Burton hospitals, no * * + 
of society, creating order out of chaos and 
coherence in place of anarchy. He knows 
that for one man to defy a law or court 
order he does not like is to invite others 
to defy those which they do not like, leading 
to a breakdown of all justice and order. 

He knows, too, that every fellow man is 
entitled to be regarded with decency and 
treated with dignity. Any educated citizen 
who seeks to subvert the law, to suppress 
freedom, or to subject other human beings 
to acts that are less than human, degrades 
his heritage, ignores his learning and be- 
trays his obligation. 

Certain other societies may respect the 
rule of force—we respect the rule of law. 

Others may pursue their ends through the 
use of terror and repression—we adjust our 
differences through courts and conciliation. 

The Nation—indeed, the whole world—has 
watched recent events in the United States 
with alarm and dismay. No one can deny 
the complexity of the problems involved in 
assuring to all our citizens their full rights 
as Americans. But no one can gainsay the 
fact that the determination to secure those 
rights is in the highest traditions of Ameri- 
can freedom. 

In these moments of tragic disorder, a spe- 
cial burden rests on the educated men and 
women of our country—to reject the tempta- 
tions of prejudice and violence, and to re- 
affirm the values of freedom and law on 
which our society depends. 

When Bishop McTyelre, 90 years ago, pro- 
posed to Commodore Vanderbilt the estab- 
lishment of a university in Tennessee, he 
said, “Commodore, our country has been 
torn to pieces by civil war * * *. We want 
to repair this damage.” And Commodore 
Vanderbilt reportedly replied: “I want to 
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unite this country, and all sections of it, so 
all the people shall be one.” 

And later he wrote of the university he 
had made possible: “If it shall, through its 
influence, contribute even in the smallest 
degree to strengthening the ties which should 
exist between all geographical sections of 
our common country, I shall feel that it 
has accomplished one of the objects that 
led me to take an interest in it.” 

His response—his recognition of his obli- 
gation and opportunity—gave Vanderbilt 
University not only an endowment but an 
enduring mission of reconciliation. Now, 90 
years later, in a new time of tension, it is 
more important than ever to unite this 
country and strengthen these ties so that 
all people shall be one. 

Ninety years from now, I have no doubt, 
Vanderbilt University will still fulfill this 
mission. It will still uphold learning, en- 
courage pubic service, and teach respect for 
the law. It will still sift the claims of 
tradition and dissent. It will neither turn 
its back on proven wisdom or turn its face 
from a newborn challenge. It will still pass 
on to the youth of our land the full meaning 
of their rights and their responsibilities. 
And it will still be teaching the truth—the 
truth that makes men free. 


WHEAT REFERENDUM 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row we are having a wheat referendum. 
I have just returned from my district 
after a visit of some 3 days. I was dis- 
pleased to hear many farmers telling 
me about the governmental pressures 
being brought against them for a favor- 
able vote on this referendum. I stand 
here to urge you to join with me in tell- 
ing Government officials to keep hands 
off this referendum election tomorrow. 
Frankly, if we have confidence in the 
farmers, in their knowledge of what is 
in their own best interests in agricul- 
tural pursuits of this country, we should 
leave them to make their own decisions. 
I think it unconscionable for us to call 
for a vote on this matter and then have 
the Government and its officials tell 
them how to vote. It smacks of the 
rankest of totalitarianism for a govern- 
ment to give the people the right to 
vote—but telling them to vote only one 
way. 

I have confidence in the farmers of 
America. I hope the Government will 
not insist on such coercive action as ap- 
parently they have been asserting over 
the last several days. 


REVIVE THE TRUE CONCEPT OF 
COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, bureaucratic burglars in the Penta- 
gon can be checked by a Congress oper- 
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ating in a 100 percent nonpartisan 
manner. Working together for just a 
few hours last week, my colleague the 
gentleman from Texas, Congressman 
KILGORE, and I were able to prove the 
truth of my statement. After we had 
proved it, Mr. KILGORE stated he is in- 
terested and is going to stay interested 
in cleaning up the procurement mess in 
the Defense Department. 

I am elated over the success we at- 
tained, and I rejoice at the prospect of 
receiving even more help in my efforts to 
save the taxpayers’ money in the pur- 
chase of military equipment. 

Prior to the attack late last week, the 
autocratic Navy Department was in 
effect withholding vital information 
from prospective bidders on a proposal 
to overhaul airplanes that had been fiy- 
ing almost half the time since the 
Wright Brothers first took off at Kitty 
Hawk. 

Arbitrary action by Navy paper shuf- 
flers was assuring that there would be 
no real competition for a job to over- 
haul World War I-type DC-3 and DC- 
4 aircraft. Stubborn refusal to allow 
the force of competition to work to the 
advantage of the taxpayer was allowing 
someone in the Navy Department to 
push the award toward two manufac- 
turers who had done the work before. 
The result would have been another in- 
flated Navy contract and another hole 
cut in the pocket of the taxpayer. 

Today, I am happy—I might even say 
thrilled—to report that this scheme has 
been foiled. If you want to call what 
happened the “Joe and Earl caper,” I 
can assure you it will be all right with 
the Congressman from Indiana, and I 
feel safe in saying it will also be OK 
with the Congressman from Texas. 

Prior to last Wednesday, some middle- 
grade Navy Department specialist in 
charge of keeping out competition and 
gouging the taxpayer had things rigged 
in two Bureau of Weapons procurements 
numbered 5192-53 and 5193-63. They 
called for overhaul of a total of 104 of 
the World War II workhorse transport 
aircraft, 58 DC-3’s and 46 DC-—4’s. As 
a part of each of these two proposals, 
the Bureau of Weapons placed on ex- 
hibit four documents. Each was up to 
800 pages in length—the “pages” being 
IBM paper folds. These documents 
contain detailed descriptions of literally 
thousands of pieces of equipment to be 
used in the overhaul. They range from 
set screws to powerplants, and there are 
columns and columns of Government 
stock numbers, parts numbers, prices, 
application of parts and the like. To be 
succinct, Mr. Speaker, these documents 
are immense, intricate and involved. 

Every single item listed in these docu- 
ments will be furnished to the contractor 
who wins the award to overhaul the fly- 
ing boxcars. Any remaining material 
needed must be purchased by the suc- 
cessful contractor. You can understand, 
therefore, that the prospective bidder, in 
order to bid intelligently, must know 
what he is to get from the Navy as Gov- 
ernment-furnished equipment and what 
he must buy himself. 

I think we can all agree additionally 
that since the DC-3 and DC-4 have been 
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around for over 20 years, there should be 
a wealth of information on hand about 
them. The military should have de- 
tailed descriptions and lists of every part 
and ample copies of these lists. 

This is the farthest from the actual 
circumstances. I was told by Mr. James 
O'Connor, Legislative Affairs Officer of 
the Bureau of Weapons, that only 
seven—count them, seven—copies of 
these vital documents existed for the use 
of bidders. These seven copies of parts 
lists and Government-furnished equip- 
ment are not even “formally printed” 
copies; they are duplicates of IBM runs— 
long, long lists of thin sheets of paper, 
folded and refolded to look like a book. 
If you stretched them out, they would ex- 
tend thousands of feet. 

The seven copies, Mr. O’Connor told 
me, were located thus—two at San Diego, 
Calif., two at Norfolk, Va., two at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and one here in Washington, 
D.C. There they could be inspected by 
potential bidders. 

They could be inspected, he said. But 
the Navy also stipulated they could be 
copied by hand only. No electric or elec- 
tronic copying process might be used. 
Physical possession of the documents was 
not allowed, and a task force hand- 
copying operation was also ruled out. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, some 
Navy civil or military servant was build- 
ing a brick wall around this procure- 
ment to keep out all but past contractors. 
The reasons for this could be many— 
ranging from stupidity, through ineffi- 
ciency, to a calculated attempt to see 
that a sweetheart company gets the 
work. 

One manufacturer who wants to bid 
on the work went so far as to offer to 
have all documents reproduced at his 
own expense—with as many copies as 
the Navy wanted—for use of any and all 
bidders, in order to assure competent, in- 
telligent bidding. I am told the Navy 
Department turned him down because it 
said it could not accept such gratuities. 
Gratuities, indeed. I only wish I could 
express my disgust at learning this. 

I learned of this brick-wall technique 
as a part of my continuing study into 
military procurement, and I asked Mr. 
O'Connor if I could have overnight pos- 
session of this material. After some 
hours of sparring, feinting, and dicker- 
ing, he was able to secure the documents 
I requested and deliver them personally 
to my office. Attached to the documents, 
however, was a letter stating that they 
were furnished to me “with the specific 
understanding they will not be made 
available to personnel outside your per- 
sonal staff.” The quotes are the Navy’s. 
Any outside dissemination of the mate- 
rial, I was told, verbally, might give a 
bidder an unfair advantage. 

What should have been said was that 
any outside use of the material would 
put other bidders on a par with the com- 
pany favored by someone in the Navy. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KILGORE], had been working 
with me to get this material broken loose 
from the Navy. One of his constituent 
companies desired to bid on the work. I 
called my colleague and told him we had 
been at least partially successful. 
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We agreed that the Navy should re- 
lease this information to any and all 
interested bidders in as complete and 
efficient a manner as possible. After in- 
specting the documents and after con- 
ferring at length about the problem, we 
took the next step. 

Mr. KILGORE called the Department of 
Defense, the Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense in Charge of Installa- 
tions and Logistics, which office is held 
at present by Mr. Thomas D. Morris. 
Mr. KILGORE can tell you at length what 
transpired in his conversations with 
people in Mr. Morris’ office. 

I am happy to report that he prevailed 
upon these people to take another look 
at the idiotic policies of the Navy De- 
partment. By Thursday evening, Mr. 
Kincore had been told by the Defense 
Department that the procedure had been 
changed—slightly. 

Any prospective bidder could now jour- 
ney to San Diego, Pensacola, Norfolk, or 
Washington and bring in electronic copy- 
ing equipment to make copies of the in- 
formation so desperately needed to bid 
intelligently. The copies still cannot be 
taken out and copied. The Navy still will 
not relent and make enough copies to go 
around—the unnatural seven will stay as 
it is. But American industry has gotten 
this very small break, and some bidders 
will no doubt take advantage of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to pay high com- 
pliment to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. KILGORE] for his efforts in this 
case on behalf of American industry and 
in behalf of competitive bidding. It has 
indeed been a pleasure to work with 
him and realize success. 

He agrees with me, I am sure, that 
in all such cases as this, the military 
should maintain an open-door policy. 
It should supply all the information 
needed to bid intelligently and make it 
possible for the full force of competition 
to be brought to bear on all possible 
procurement matters. I think we all 
can agree that the Navy, while taking 
a timid step to admit its policies are 
something less than a model of efficiency, 
still has a long way to go before it can 
claim it is doing its best. 

Mr. Speaker, the efforts of which I 
have spoken have removed a part of the 
unfair advantage contained for certain 
companies in this procurement. These 
two firms, one in Texas and one in Ala- 
bama, have had previous contracts for 
this work. They have all the informa- 
tion they need to bid intelligently. But 
for our action last week, all other com- 
panies would bid in the dark if they bid 
at all. 

Now that the Navy Department has 
opened a crack in the door, it should go 
all the way. The opening dates for bids 
on this procurement should be set back 
from May 29 at least 2 weeks to mid- 
June. The Navy should make copies of 
all the needed information available at 
cost. If this true competitive course is 
followed, the contract cost will go down. 
I will stake my reputation on that. In 
fact, if experience is any indicator, the 
savings from competition will far exceed 
whatever cost is involved in making 
enough copies of the Government fur- 
nished equipment list to give to all inter- 
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ested manufacturers, on action that 
should have been taken years and years 
ago. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an illustration of 
the way in which a bipartisan or non- 
partisan approach to waste in military 
procurement problems can get results. 
It is direct evidence that the bipartisan 
procurement watchdog committee I have 
suggested in my bill—H.R. 4409—will 
mean savings of billions of tax dollars 
for America and bring about true com- 
petition in military purchasing. It is 
a graphic illustration of the way in 
which Members of this Congress, work- 
ing together, can flush out the ineffi- 
ciency and corruption of our procure- 
ment people, reveal it for what it is, and 
bring about needed changes. 

The Secretary of Defense, himself, has 
confirmed what I have been saying for 
the past 2 years—that tremendous sav- 
ings can be effected when the military 
finally wakes up and starts buying prod- 
ucts and services competitively. I think 
his estimate of a 25 percent saving is by 
far too conservative. The savings to be 
realized can be much more dramatic. 

This case is also a perfect illustration 
of what I have contended for 2 years 
now, and that is that certain companies 
have strong friends inside the military 
purchasing departments who put them 
on an inside track, give them a favored 
position, if you will, for lucrative Gov- 
ernment contracts at inflated prices. 

Certain middle-grade bureaucratic 
burglars in the billion dollar a week club 
in the Pentagon are just as determined 
to protect these favored firms as the Sec- 
retary of Defense is determined to save 
money and improve procurement pro- 
cedures. The goals of the two wind up 
poles apart and what the Secretary de- 
cides to do is often turned about-face 
100 percent by the time action comes at 
a lower level. 

The lower level civil and military serv- 
ants put certain companies in the cat- 
bird seat for contracts through all sorts 
of sleight of hand and rigging of 
specifications. 

Their payoff may only be a lunch or 
a dinner. It may be a night out on the 
town. It may be, as in the late 1940's a 
deep freeze or a mink coat. These 
undercover gifts—they call them gratu- 
ities—wind up costing the taxpayer a 
thousand times over what they are worth 
in inflated costs for defense items. 

What Secretary McNamara decides to 
do and what is done at the lower levels 
are two distinct and different things. 
It is almost as though he puts in a piece 
of white paper and it comes out red. 
Until these bureaucratic burglars in the 
military purchasing areas are brought 
up short, there can be no hopes for any 
real savings. 

Again today I have pointed to a way 
in which true competition can be 
achieved in a procurement. It will not 
cost the Government an extra cent. It 
will give American industry a chance to 
really compete, and it will remove two 
former contractors for this work from 
their favored positions. It will also re- 
sult in the savings of some dollars for 
our taxpayers—and the way we are 
spending money in this Nation today, 
any relief is certainly welcome. 
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TRIPLE DUTY TO VOTE IN WHEAT 
REFERENDUM 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, eligible 
farmers have a triple duty to get out and 
vote in tomorrow’s wheat referendum. 

They owe it to themselves, to other 
farmers who are not eligible, as well as 
to other disenfranchised fellow citizens. 

At most, only 3 million people—less 
than half the farm population and less 
than 2 percent of the total U.S. popula- 
tion—can qualify under voting rules. 
The rest—some 180 million people—have 
a big stake in the outcome of the refer- 
endum but cannot vote. 

Those who can vote owe it to them- 
selves to help make this fundamental 
decision. The referendum will decide, 
perhaps for many years, whether Gov- 
ernment is to exert greater or less con- 
trol over wheat planting. 

They have an equal responsibility to 
their fellow farmers who cannot vote. 
The outcome of the referendum will be 
inevitably interpreted as showing how 
farmers in general feel about controls, 
but less than half are eligible. Those 
who can vote have a moral obligation 
to get to the polls in behalf of the rest. 
Many farmers with strong convictions 
against government controls usually boy- 
cott referendums. In the interest of their 
voteless fellow farmers, I hope they will 
make an exception this time. 

Eligible farmers have a similar respon- 
sibility to nonfarmers. The referendum 
touches intimately all consumers and all 
taxpayers but discriminates against most 
of them. 

It proposes a heavy processing fee on 
wheat used in flour milling—plainly 
speaking, a bread tax—but the only con- 
sumers who can vote are those who are 
also eligible wheat farmers. 

The wheat program takes the biggest 
tax bite of all farm commodity programs, 
costing over $1.5 billion annually. All 
taxpayers help foot the bill but only a 
small percentage can take part in the 
referendum which will make the tax bite 
bigger or smaller. 


THE LATE HUGH BENNETT 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the day 
the Soil Conservation Service was au- 
thorized will be remembered by the peo- 
ple of America as one of the greatest 
days that America has ever witnessed. 
That day we began to conserve the 
precious and the priceless topsoil of 
America. Before that time our soil had 
blown away, washed away, eroded away 
at a terrific pace. Hugh Bennett was 
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the daddy of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, and he did a wonderful job. He 
has now passed to his reward, but his 
doings, his work in the field of soil con- 
servation, will long be remembered by 
a grateful people. The churches of 
America are celebrating Soil Conserva- 
tion Week because they know that the 
conservation of our soil is the most im- 
portant thing that the American people 
can accomplish in perpetuating the true 
spirit that exists in America among the 
God-fearing, God-loving people. It 
means that we will always have a plenti- 
ful supply of food, feed, and fiber. The 
record as far back as you want to read 
history has proven that the nation that 
has the greatest supply of food, feed, and 
fiber, and with God on its side, has been 
the victor of every war in recorded his- 
tory. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY DELIVERS 
MAGNIFICENT AND HISTORIC AD- 
DRESS TO MARK 90TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF VANDERBILT UNIVER- 
SITY AND THE 30th ANNIVERSARY 
OF TVA 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, President 
John F. Kennedy on Saturday flew to 
Nashville, Tenn., for ceremonies marking 
the 90th anniversary of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and the 30th anniversary of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The acting 
majority leader has asked that the text 
of the President’s remarks be reprinted 
in the RECORD. 

After the President’s historic address, 
he pressed a golden key which initiated 
construction of the Cordell Hull Dam 
which is located in the district I have 
the honor to represent in the Congress. 

Citizens of Tennessee were very 
pleased and honored to have the Presi- 
dent visit our State and an estimated 
200,000 Tennesseans lined the streets 
along which President Kennedy traveled 
and more than 30,000 jammed Dudley 
Stadium at Vanderbilt University for the 
President’s address. He was warmly re- 
ceived and his remarks were loudly 
applauded and cheered. 

President Kennedy made a most 
scholarly, forceful, and magnificent ad- 
dress. He pointed to the important role 
that education has played in our Nation’s 
history and to the importance that edu- 
cation must continue to play if our 
Nation is to move forward. 

He also urged all Americans to be re- 
sponsible citizens and stated that some 
citizens “must be more responsible than 
others.” He said: 

Increased responsibility goes with in- 
creased ability—for of those to whom much 
is given, much is required. 

Following his address on the Vander- 
bilt campus, President Kennedy and the 
members of his party were luncheon 
guests of Tennessee’s Gov. Frank G. 
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Clement and Mrs. Clement at the Gov- 
ernor’s residence. 

Mr. Speaker, it was indeed a grand and 
historic occasion for Tennessee to have 
President Kennedy as guest in our State, 
and I wanted our colleagues to know of 
the warm and friendly reception which 
the President received in the Volunteer 
State of Tennessee. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
be permitted to sit during general de- 
bate, if there be general debate, on 
Wednesday, May 22, 1963, and Thursday, 
May 23, 1963. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


EXPRESSION OF CONGRATULA- 
TIONS TO MAJ. L. GORDON 
COOPER 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 351 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas Major L. Gordon Cooper, of the 
United States Air Force, has completed the 
longest flight in space ever undertaken by 
an American; and 

Whereas the bravery, skill, and dedication 
of Major Cooper have aroused the admira- 
tion of the people of the world, and demon- 
strated the capabilities of free men in the 
exploration of space; and 

Whereas the efforts of thousands of 
Americans have contributed to the success 
of Major Cooper's flight; and 

Whereas the family of Major Cooper has 
endured the long trial of his preparation 
and flight with great fortitude, and has 
rendered him untiring support: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States House of 
Representatives extends its profound con- 
gratulations to Major Cooper on his heroic 
accomplishment, and expresses its gratifica- 
tion to his family and to all those who have 
contributed to the success of his mission. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL PAY FOR DIRECTORS 
AT VA INSTALLATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 228) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, with 
respect to the salary of directors and 
chiefs of staff of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, domiciliaries, and centers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is my understand- 
ing that one of our colleagues is rather 
strongly opposed to this legislation. I 
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therefore withdraw my reservation and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL HEALTH BENEFIT 
PLANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1819) 
to amend the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 to provide addi- 
tional choice of health benefits plans, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 2(i) of the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 710; 5 U.S.C. 
3001(1)) is amended by striking out “1959” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1963”. 

(b) Section 4(3) of such Act (73 Stat. 711; 
5 U.S.C. 3003(3)) is amended by striking 
out “, and which on July 1, 1959, provided 
health benefits to members of the organi- 
zation”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXPENSES OF RETIRED EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH BENEFITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3517) 
to amend the Retired Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act with respect to Gov- 
ernment contribution for expenses in- 
* d in the administration of such 
act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF FOR CERTAIN NAVAL 
OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5042) 
for the relief of certain officers of the 
naval service erroneously in receipt of 
compensation based upon an incorrect 
computation of service for basic pay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask a question 
or two of someone from the committee 
from which this legislation came to the 
floor of the House? 

I ask this because over the years I have 
been concerned about the periodic ap- 
pearance of legislation to relieve cer- 
tain officers and others in the military 
services from their responsibilities under 
the law for erroneous compensation pay- 
ments to members of the armed services. 

I have tried to get the committee to 
pin responsibility on an individual or 
on an office for these erroneous pay- 
ments. Last year on several occasions 
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we had colloquy and it was then indi- 
cated that the committee was going to 
be more firm in its opposition to the rec- 
ommendation of such legislation. 
Would the gentleman care to make any 
comment? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
call in the past when the gentleman 
from Michigan requested the committee 
to try to have some of these bills con- 
sidered on the basis he has stated. How- 
ever, I would like to state that this is 
not the same kind of legislation. It has 
come up from a different source and for 
a different reason. These instances cov- 
ered by this bill are isolated. They hap- 
pened due to an incident at the close of 
World War II. These are not the repeti- 
tious type which the gentleman has in 
mind. This came about because of a 
decision of the Comptroller General 
which held that the acceptance of mid- 
shipmen’s appointments in effect can- 
celed the inactive Naval Reserve enlisted 
status of these gentlemen. 

They were serving in one capacity and 
at the end of the war, due to the edu- 
cational program, they were transferred 
into another capacity. They received 
credit in the computation of past pay 
for their inactive Naval Reserve service. 
This decision resulted in their having 
received this money over a period of ap- 
proximately 15 years. This continued 
over these years, because the basis of 
the error was unknown until this deci- 
sion of the Comptroller General came 
about, which said that credit for this 
particular enlisted service was an error 
and should not have been recognized 
during all these years. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the point made by the gentleman. 
It is an unusual circumstance; time has 
elapsed. The error was not determined 
until some 15 years subsequent to the 
problem arising. So under these unusu- 
al circumstances I shall raise no objec- 
tion. But I do want the committee to 
know of my continuing interest in prob- 
lems such as this. I think it is the com- 
mittee’s responsibility to be hard, dif- 
ficult, so we do not condone this kind 
of circumstance. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
concur in what the gentleman has said 
and join with him in protesting these 
errors which result in overpayments to 
altogether too many civilian employees. 
Comptroller General Campbell testified 
before the House Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service 2 or 3 weeks ago, 
pointing out that during the period 1957 
to 1961 this Government paid out more 
than $100 million; in that brief space 
of time they paid out more than $100 
million to take care of just such inci- 
dents as this, where payments were er- 
roneously made. I think this deserves 
the interest of every Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, it is my un- 
derstanding that the Committee on the 
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Judiciary does have a specific policy for 
the consideration of this type of legisla- 
tion. Will the gentleman outline in the 
Recorp as part of this colloquy what the 
committee’s policy is so that we are fully 
informed as to the attitude of the com- 
mittee at the time it considers these 
requests? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I might 
say that my predecessor, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, Mr. Lane, of Massa- 
chusetts, gave serious thought to this 
problem. We shall certainly give it our 
continuing attention, and make inquiries 
on the points the gentleman has suggest- 
ed. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
member or former member of the naval sery- 
ice who— 

(a) as an enlisted member of the United 
States Naval Reserve, was appointed a mid- 
shipman in the United States Naval Reserve 
without termination of the enlistment con- 
tract; and 

(b) was thereafter erroneously credited in 
the computation of his basic pay with a pe- 
riod of enlisted service on and after the 
date of appointment; 
is relieved of all liability to refund to 
the United States the amounts, which 
were otherwise correct, received by him 
prior to March 15, 1961, as a result of 
the erroneous credit for service. Any person 
who has at any time repaid to the United 
States any amount paid to him based upon 
an erroneous credit for service as cited in 
this section is entitled to have refunded to 
him the amount repaid. 

Sec. 2. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any c or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States full credit shall be 
given for the amount for which liability is 
relieyed by this Act. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations available for the pay 
and allowances of members of the naval 
service are available for refunds under this 
Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


U.S. PARK POLICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4893) 
relating to age limits in connection with 
appointments to the U.S. Park Police. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5569) 

to amend the Civil Service Retirement 


Act to permit the recovery by the Gov- 
ernment of amounts due the Government 
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in the settlement of claims under such 
act, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House o/ 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
15 of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2265), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Commission is authorized to take 
appropriate action on counterclaims filed by 
the Government as set off against amounts 
otherwise due and payable from the fund to 
the debtors concerned.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HARPERS FERRY NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 18) to 
change the name of Harpers Ferry Na- 
tional Monument to Harpers Ferry Na- 
tional Historical Park. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, I have one quick question to ask 
concerning this bill: This is designed 
only to change the name, and does not 
contemplate the expenditure of addi- 
tional funds from the Federal Treasury; 
is that correct? 

Mr. MORRIS. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Harpers Ferry National Monument estab- 
lished pursuant to the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide for the establishment of the 
Harpers Ferry National Monument”, ap- 
proved June 30, 1944 (58 Stat. 645), shall 
hereafter be known as Harpers Ferry Na- 
tional Historical Park, and any law, regula- 
tion, document, or record of the United 
States in which such monument is desig- 
nated or referred to under the name of 
Harpers Ferry National Monument shall be 
held to refer to such monument under and 
by the name of Harpers Ferry National His- 
torical Park. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK TRAIL 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 61) to express the 
sense of Congress in respect to the Lewis 
and Clark Trail from St. Louis, Mo., to 
the Pacific Northwest. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution as 
follows: 
` Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the route traversed by 
Captains Meriwether Lewis and William 
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Clark on their expedition of 1804-1806 from 
Saint Louis, Missouri, to the Pacific North- 
west should, to the greatest extent feasible, 
be identified, marked, and kept available for 
the inspiration and enjoyment of the Ameri- 
can people and that, to this end, (a) all 
agencies of the United States which ad- 
minister lands along the route of the ex- 
pedition, including particularly the Depart- 
ments of the Interior, Agriculture, and the 
Army, should act in concert to preserve and 
mark in an appropriate fashion the route 
wherever it crosses lands which they ad- 
minister and to assure public access to the 
lands so crossed, and (b) that all States, 
counties, municipalities, and private parties 
who own land along the route or are other- 
wise interested in the success of this project 
should be invited, and they are hereby in- 
vited, to join in preserving, marking, and as- 
suring public access to the route of the 
expedition. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, lines 6 and 7, strike out “pre- 
serving, marking, and assuring public access 
to the route of the expedition.” and insert 
“memorializing, preserving, and marking the 
route of the expedition.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JUNEAU INDIAN VILLAGE, ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 247) to 
authorize survey and establishment of a 
townsite for the Juneau Indian Village 
in Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 629; 48 U.S.C. 
355a-355d), is hereby extended and made ap- 
plicable to all lands of the Juneau Indian 
Village of Alaska, including uplands and 
filled in tidelands occupied on the date of 
this Act, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WAPATO INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJ- 
ECT, WASHINGTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 641) 
to approve an order of the Secretary of 
the Interior canceling and deferring cer- 
tain irrigation charges, eliminating cer- 
tain tracts of non-Indian-owned land 
under the Wapato Indian irrigation 
project, Washington, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in ac- 
cordance with the Act of June 22, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1803; 25 U.S.C. 389-389e), the order 
of the Secretary of the Interior dated Sep- 
tember 12, 1962, canceling $4,494.58 of de- 
linquent irrigation charges, providing for 
the deferred payment of $10,356.03, and pro- 
viding for the removal of 78.12 acres of as- 
sessable land from the Wapato Indian irriga- 
tion project, is hereby approved. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PRODUCER LIVESTOCK PROGRAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5860) to 
amend section 407 of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object in order to ascertain 
if possible the cost of this legislation. I 
do not have the information as to any 
amount that it might cost, and I do not 
have any indication that the Bureau of 
the Budget has given their approval to 
this legislation. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. There is no Federal 
Government money involved whatsoever. 
This is entirely a voluntary program, paid 
for by the livestock industry without 
Government money. 

This legislation is necessary in that 
the Department of Agriculture is of the 
opinion that under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act some question has arisen 
as to whether deductions for promo- 
tional purposes can be made from the 
proceeds of the sale of livestock unless 
such deductions are supported in each 
instance by a prior written order by the 
producer. The producer himself makes 
the decision. If deductions are made 
and the producer is not satisfied, he can 
ask for a refund of any deductions 
which may have been made. 

This bill was unanimously approved 
by the Committee on Agriculture. As 
far as I know it has the unanimous and 
wholehearted support of practically 
every farm organization in the country 
as well as the National Livestock and 
Meat Board. This is a good bill for the 
livestock industry. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact there is no cost to the Gov- 
ernment involved here and in view of the 
fact that those on the Committee on 
Agriculture are unanimously in support 
of this bill, I withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subsection (c) to section 407: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the authority of the Secretary under 
this Act shall not apply to deductions made 
from sales proceeds for the purpose of fi- 
nancing promotion and research activities, 
including educational activities relating to 
livestock, meat, and other products covered 
by the Act.” 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: Strike 
the quotation mark in line 11 and add as 
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follows: “Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, it shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm, association or corporation 
to deduct any charges, fees or contributions 
from sales proceeds for the p of fi- 
nancing promotion activities, unless such 
person, firm, association or corporation has 
first been presented with an individual writ- 
ten order therefor signed by the seller, and 
by his or her spouse, if married.” 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
here a situation where the Congress is 
asked to ratify and endorse a practice 
whereon the rancher who sells livestock 
is assessed an additional tax imposed 
upon him without his clear consent. 
The function of this amendment is sim- 
ply to require that where such a deduc- 
tion is made by private persons the in- 
dividual who has the deduction made 
from his commodities or from the price 
that he receives shall first give his assent. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very simple 
amendment. I think no Member here 
should object. The seller of livestock 
who has a deduction of this kind made 
from a commodity sold by him should 
have first the opportunity to indicate his 
assent. As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, 
I note that this bill is one that is offered 
by the Farm Bureau. I know the Farm 
Bureau has been the great champion of 
the rights of individuals throughout the 
years. I know they have been particu- 
larly active in protecting the rights of 
trade unionists from the trade unions 
themselves. So, Mr. Speaker, I think 
they would be entirely agreeable and in 
accord with the purpose of this amend- 
ment and they would endorse the idea 
of having the seller of livestock protected 
and see to it that when there is a deduc- 
tion from proceeds of the sale by private 
parties the seller gives his consent. As 
a matter of fact, this language is taken 
practically verbatim from the language 
of the Wyoming right to work law which 
was just lobbied through by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and by the 
Farm Bureau. So this is an amendment 
which the Farm Bureau members should 
wholeheartedly and enthusiastically 
support since it has been taken from 
the language of their own bill and since 
it does nothing but say that when an 
individual sells property before any por- 
tion of the proceeds of the sale of his 
property is taken from him, he has a 
right to give his full assent and even 
have his wife consulted, as is done under 
the right to work statute of which the 
Farm Bureau and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers are so very very 
fond. 

There is no inconvenience imposed on 
the promoter by this amendment that 
the committee bill would not impose on 
the seller. The amendment outlaws 
Private taxation, even if for a most 
worthwhile purpose, without consent of 
the taxed, a principal for which our fore- 
bears fought. 

On big shipments and little shipments 
the sales contract will need only indi- 
cate a place where the rancher who sells 
can indicate his assent. To do other 
than to approve this amendment is to 
sanction a situation fraught with all 
manner of possibility of rascility. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had a great deal 
of experience in my occupation as a 
farmer with checkoffs for promotional 
and research purposes. There are a 
number of commodities today, that is, 
agricultural commodities, that have this 
same authority that we are asking for 
meat products in this bill. The dairy 
industry has this and it works well. It 
is a voluntary checkoff. It does not re- 
quire anyone to do it. The proposal 
here is the same as applies to the meat 
industry where the person who has an 
amount checked off from his sales of 
cattle or hogs can voluntarily permit it to 
be checked off or he can request that it 
not be checked off. Or if it has been 
checked off, he can ask for a refund. 
The marketing agency, which voluntarily 
makes the checkoff, does not have to do 
so if it does not want to. 

We have had this before us for a long 
time. It is a peculiarity of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, which requires the 
Secretary of Agriculture to get into this 
complicated mechanism whereby he 
must make regulation affecting the live- 
stock industry checkoffs. This bill has 
the support of the Department of Agri- 
culture, but I am sure the amendment 
does not. The bill will enable this one 
commodity to be treated like the other 
agricultural commodities are. It is a 
free choice on their part. History has 
shown that these checkoff programs 
need no undue Government supervision 
since the funds will dry up without pro- 
ducer support. 

When the question was asked whether 
this would cost the Department of Agri- 
culture any money, just the reverse is 
true. It will cost the Department of 
Agriculture less money, because they will 
not have to go through the complicated 
procedure of requiring each person to 
give a prior written order before money 
can be checked off. 

The Dingell amendment would ruin 
what we want to be a voluntary pro- 
gram. We are trying to enable the 
farmers to try to solve their own prob- 
lems with promotional and research 
activities. If we deny them this right by 
adopting the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan, it would be 
ruinous to the program. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
will completely destroy the force and ef- 
fect of this bill. In fact, the purpose of 
the legislation before us is to get away 
from the very thing that the gentleman 
from Michigan is now proposing. The 
amendment should be defeated. 

There was not one individual who 
appeared in opposition to the bill. The 
Farm Bureau advocates it, I understand 
the Farmers Union, and the Grange and 
the industry in general approve it. As I 
stated, not one single witness appeared in 
opposition to this bill. 

This is a popular piece of legislation, 
and it is particularly needed at this time 
when we have a problem with cattle and 
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livestock prices. We have to have this 
kind of legislation if we are to encourage 
the people of the country to eat more 
pork and meat. In this way we will help 
the livestock industry of this country. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. How many times 
under this amendment is money going to 
be extracted from the livestock producer? 

Mr. QUIE. Under the program that 
could be set up, every time he sells his 
stock to a packer, money can be 
deducted. 

Mr. DINGELL. It can be deducted 
every step down the line. The packer, 
the middleman. The middleman deducts 
and the packer deducts. 

Mr. QUIE. If the packer does not wish 
to have money deducted, he does not 
have to. If any producer or if any middle 
man or commission man between pro- 
ducer and packer does not want to have 
it deducted, they need not have any part 
of it deducted. 

Mr. DINGELL. Is it not so that under 
the present system and under the sys- 
tem that would be authorized if this bill 
is passed, the individual who sells the 
livestock, or anyone who sells these com- 
modities, would have to go through all the 
work of writing a letter and saying, “I 
do not want this done” to get his money 
back. In other words, he might have to 
invest a 5-cent stamp to get back 3 cents. 

Is it not easier to say to the marketers, 
“If you want to get this promotion 
money, you should at least have the con- 
sent of the man who raises the animal 
and sells it to him before he starts taking 
money out of his pocket”? 

Mr. QUIE. The producers with which 
this is closely related may make a state- 
ment if they do not want it deducted. 
And it is marked very clearly on his 
check when it is sent to him that so 
much is deducted for promotion. If he 
does not want this done he sends in a 
letter to that effect. If a producer ships 
through a cooperative, its entire mem- 
bership can make a policy decision. The 
situation will be exactly like it is for other 
commodities. I am very familiar with 
the dairy industry, and all a person has 
to do in the dairy industry is to write a 
letter to his milk plant saying he does 
not want a deduction made, and it is not 
deducted from his check. With this 
amendment it would be impossible to 
function, and it is too expensive for 
the agency to operate, and more money 
would be spent for administrative costs 
that should be spent for promotion. 

I hope that we will vote down the 
amendment and that there will be no 
objection to the bill. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not certain that I 
can add anything to the words of the 
distinguished gentleman from Minne- 
sota, but I do want the House to be 
aware of the fact that this certainly was 
not a partisan matter in the subcom- 
mittee or in the full committee. Briefly, 
the history of this matter is that the 
Secretary of Agriculutre has issued regu- 
lations in essentially the same words as 
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the proposed amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. The entire 
purpose of this legislation is to obviate 
the necessity for any such regulations as 
the gentleman from Michigan is now 
proposing you adopt and make law to- 
day. -His amendment is unnecessary. If 
the bill is defeated, then in that event, 
the Secretary of Agriculture can pro- 
mulgate regulations similar to what we 
have today. 

This type of promotional activity has 
a long history. The board that spon- 
sored it was organized away back in the 
twenties. The amount of deduction in- 
volved here is very small. It runs from 
1 to 3 cents a head for cattle, from a 
third to 1 cent on pork, and a third 
to 1 cent on sheep. The livestock in- 
dustry has been characterized through- 
out history with freedom from Govern- 
ment controls, and the purpose of this 
legislation is to prohibit the imposition 
of one additional Government control on 
an industry which thus far has been 
completely free of it. 

The gentleman from Michigan sug- 
gests that this legislation is imposing a 
tax. There is no tax imposed here. The 
deduction of this sum of money is purely 
on a voluntary basis. Any time the pro- 
ducer wants to stop it, all he has to do 
is to tell his selling agent he does not 
want it deducted. There is no rigma- 
role, petition, or anything else connected 
with it. All we are trying to do is to 
eliminate one area of governmental con- 
trol. And I might say I think the in- 
dustry has been very successful in pro- 
motional activities for which the funds 
herein discussed are devoted. 

The gentleman from Michigan sug- 
gests that once the cattle have been sold 
to the stockyards the producer is no 
longer interested in the disposition of 
the carcass; yet, all of us know that if 
that meat that is processed is not sold 
or is not consumed, the market for the 
farmer’s cattle is to that extent dimin- 
ished. What we are trying to do is to 
continue a voluntary program, operate 
in a spirit of free economy, and let the 
farmers go ahead free of any govern- 
mental activity. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNCAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Of course, the gentle- 
man realizes that we have to present a 
bill which will be agreeable and accepta- 
ble to the livestock commission firms. 

Under the gentleman’s amendment it 
would be a terrific burden on commission 
people in the matter of bookkeeping. 
Every time a farmer brought his live- 
stock to market, he would have to present 
a written request, and a record would 
have to be made of every written request 
made. We want to get away from that 
burdensome task. Again let me empha- 
size that this is a voluntary program. 
No livestock producer has to engage in 
the program unless he wants to do so. 
The deductions will be made with his 
knowledge and consent. If he is not sat- 
isfied, he can get his money back if 
deductions have been made. It is a com- 
pletely voluntary program without any 
governmental dictation or regulations 
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whatsoever. All we are trying to do in 
this legislation is to help the livestock 
of this country. 

Mr. DUNCAN. I would assume, sir, 
that a continuing authorization could 
be made to the livestock sales organiza- 
tion, if this were deemed necessary. 
And, I would say to the gentleman from 
Michigan, if I thought for one moment 
that this was going to be a burden, go- 
ing to create a hardship, that any dis- 
honesty was going to be involved, or 
expense to the producer, I would not 
support this bill. But I was convinced 
from the testimony that we heard, with- 
out objection, that this was a matter 
solely within the discretion of the pro- 
ducer himself. In other words, at any 
time he did not want to make these pay- 
ments, all he has to do is open his mouth 
and say so and the money would not be 
deducted in the first place. Further, if 
it had been and he did not want it de- 
ducted, he can get his money back. It 
is just that simple. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed. 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SALE OF LAND ON ROSEBUD SIOUX 
INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2467) 
to authorize the sale and exchange of 
isolated tracts of tribal land on the 
Rosebud Sioux Indian Reservation, 
S. Dak. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
some member of the committee whether 
an Indian has priority in the purchase 
of this land? 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, there is no provision, 
I might say to the gentleman from Iowa, 
for the prior treatment of an Indian, 
because it is off the Indian reservation. 
It is in an area ranging from 25 to 75 
miles from the Indian reservation. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think that an Indian ought to have 
priority in the purchase of tribal land 
. the terms of this 

Mr. BERRY. He has where it is on 
the reservation area, but on this land it 
would not add anything to the benefit of 
the Indian. 

Mr. GROSS. It will not? 

Mr. BERRY. No; because the Indian 
will not be buying enough of it. 

Mr. GROSS. The chances are he will 
not have the opportunity under the 
terms of this bill, will he? 

Mr. BERRY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, he would have the same 
right and the same opportunity as any- 
one else. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
upon request of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, 
South Dakota, acting through its govern- 
ing body, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to exchange or to sell, by pub- 
lic or by negotiated sale, the tribal interests 
in isolated tracts of land held by the United 
States in trust for the tribe: Provided, (1) 
That the Secretary of the Interior certifies 
that the tract is isolated in that it is so 
located or situated that it would be to the 
economic advantage of the tribe to sell or 
exchange the tract; (2) that the amount or 
exchange value received by the tribe is not 
less than the fair market value of the tribal 
trust land and is accepted by the tribe; 
(3) that any proceeds from the sale of land 
under this Act are used exclusively for the 
purchase of land on the reservation within 
land consolidation areas approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior; (4) that title to 
any land acquired under this Act by pur- 
chase or exchange shall be taken in the 
name of the United States in trust for the 
tribe; (5) that if lands in an exchange are 
not of equal value the difference in value 
may be paid in money; and (6) that if an 
Indian acquires the tribal trust land, title 
shall be taken in the name of the United 
States in trust. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, after “land” insert “located 
in Tripp, Gregory, and Lyman Counties, 
South Dakota, and”. 

Page 2, line 8, after “acquired” insert “for 
the trite”. 

Page 2, line 12, strike out “Indian” and 
insert “enrolled member of the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe“. 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “shall” and in- 
sert may“. 

Page 2, after line 14, add a new section to 
read: 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DONATING LAND TO THE DEVILS 
LAKE SIOUX TRIBE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2905) 
to donate to the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe 
of the Fort Totten Indian Reservation, 
N. Dak., approximately 275.74 acres of 
federally owned land. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in the real property described below, 
and the improvements thereon, located 
within the Fort Totten Indian Reservation, 
North Dakota, are hereby declared to be 
held in trust by the United States for the 
use and benefit of the members of the Devils 
Lake Sioux Tribe of the Fort Totten Indian 
Reservation, North Dakota, subject to exist- 
ing valid rights-of-way: Lot 1, section 16; 
lots 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, southwest quarter north- 
east quarter northeast quarter, southeast 
quarter northeast quarter, section 17; the 
west two hundred and twenty feet of the 
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north 1,255.3 feet of lot 2, section 16; the 
north 38.13 acres of lot 2, section 17, and the 
north 11.46 acres of lot 3, section 17, these 
parcels being that of the west two 
hundred and twenty feet of lot 2, section 16 
and those portions of lots 2 and 3, section 17, 
not embraced in Devils Lake Sioux Allot- 
ment Numbered 585 of Jesse G. Palmer for 
which Patent Numbered 412546 was issued to 
Frank Palmer, heir of Jesse G. Palmer, on 
June 10, 1914, all of said lands being situated 


Dakota, containing 275.74 acres more or less. 

Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


UNIFORM AUDIT REQUIREMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4223) 
to provide for audit of accounts of pri- 
vate corporations established under Fed- 
eral law. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
term “private corporations established under 
Federal law” as used in this Act means the 
following organizations: 

(1) Agricultural Hall of Fame. 

(2) American Chemical Society. 

(3) American Historical Association. 

(4) The American Legion. 

(5) The American National Theater and 
Academy. 

(6) American Society of International 
Law. 

(7) American Symphony 
League. 


(8) American War Mothers. 

(9) AMVETS (American Veterans of World 
War II). 
Belleau Wood Memorial Association. 
Big Brothers of America. 
Blinded Veterans Association. 
Blue Star Mothers of America. 
Board for Fundamental Education. 
Boy Scouts of America. 
Boys’ Clubs of America. 
Civil Air Patrol. 
Conference of State Societies, Wash- 
, District of Columbia. 

(19) The Congressional Medal of Honor 
Society of the United States of America, 

(20) Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

(21) Disabled American Veterans. 

(22) The Foundation of the Federal Bar 
Association. 

(23) Future Farmers of America. 

(24) Girls Scouts of America. 

(25) Grand Army of the Republic. 

(26) Jewish War Veterans, U.S.A., Nation- 
al Memorial, Inc. 

(27) Ladies of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. 

(28) Legion of Valor of the United States 
of America, Incorporated. 

(29) Marine Corps League. 

(30) Military Chaplains Association of the 
United States of America. 

(31) Military Order of the Purple Heart of 
the United States of America. 

(32) National Academy of Sciences. 

(33) National Conference on Citizenship. 


Orchestra 
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(34) National Fund for Medical Educa- 
tion. 

(35) National Music Council. 

(36) National Safety Council. 

(87) National Woman’s Relief Corps, Aux- 
iliary to the Grand Army of the Republic. 

(38) The National Yoemen F. 

(39) Naval Sea Cadet Corps. 

(40) Navy Club of the United States of 
America, 

(41) Reserve Officers Association. 

(42) Sons of the American Revolution. 

(48) Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War. 

(44) United Spanish War Veterans. 

(45) United States Blind Veterans of World 
War I. 

(46) United States Olympic Association. 

(47) Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, 

(48) Veterans of World War I of the United 
States of America. 

Sec. 2. The accounts of private corpora- 
tions established under Federal law shall be 
audited annually in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards by in- 
dependent certified public accountants or 
independent licensed public accountants, cer- 
tified or licensed by a regulatory authority of 
a State or other political subdivision of the 
United States. The audits shall be conduct- 
ed at the place or places where the accounts 
of the corporations are normally kept. All 
books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or prop- 
erty belonging to or in use by the corpora- 
tions and necessary to facilitate the audits 
shall be made available to the person or per- 
sons conducting the audits; and full facilities 
for verifying transactions with the balances 
or securities held by depositories, fiscal 
agents, and custodians shall be afforded to 
such person or persons. 

Sec. 3. The report of each such inde- 
pendent audit shall be submitted to the 
Congress not later than six months following 
the close of the fiscal year for which the 
audit was made. The report shall set forth 
the scope of the audit and include such 
statements as are necessary to present fairly 
the corporation’s assets and liabilities, sur- 
plus or deficit with an analysis of the changes 
therein during the year, supplemented in 
reasonable detail by a statement of the cor- 
poration’s income and expenses during the 
year including the results of any trading, 
manufacturing, publishing, or other commer- 
cial-type endeavor carried on by the corpora- 
tion, together with the independent auditor’s 
opinion of those statements. The report 
shall not be printed as a public document. 

Src. 4. The following provisions of law are 
hereby repealed: 

(1) The words “including a full, com- 
plete, and itemized report of receipts and 
expenditures, of whatever kind” contained 
in section 8 of the Act of June 15, 1916 (39 
Stat. 229; 36 U.S.C. 28); 

(2) The words “including a full, complete, 
and itemized report of receipts and expendi- 
tures of whatever kind” contained in section 
7 of the Act of March 16, 1950 (64 Stat. 24, 
as amended; 36 U.S.C. 37); 

(3) The words “including a full and com- 
plete report of its receipts and expenditures” 
contained in section 9 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 16, 1919 (41 Stat. 285; 36 U.S.C. 49); 

(4) The words “including a full and com- 
plete report of its receipts and expenditures” 
contained in section 8 of the Act of July 5, 
1935 (49 Stat. 459) ; 

(5) The words “including the full and 
complete statement of its receipts and ex- 
penditures” contained in section 4 of the Act 
of August 4, 1937 (50 Stat. 559; 36 U.S.C. 
58); 

(6) The words “including the full and 
complete statement of its receipts and ex- 
penditures” contained in section 5 of the 
Act of March 3, 1923 (42 Stat. 1441; 36 U.S.C. 
65); 
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(7) Section 14 of Public Law 86-47 (73 
Stat. 79; 36 U.S.C, 78m); 

(8) The words “including a full and com- 
plete report of its receipts and expenditures” 
contained in section 9 of the Act of June 17, 
1932 (47 Stat. 321, as amended; 36 U.S.C. 
901); 

(9) The words “including a full and 
complete report of its receipts and expendi- 
tures” contained in section 11 of the Act of 
February 24, 1925 (43 Stat, 968; 36 U.S.C. 
101); 

(10) The words “including a full and com- 
plete report of its receipts and expenditures” 
and the word “financial” contained in section 
8 of the Act of May 28, 1936 (49 Stat. 1391; 
36 U.S.C. 118); 

(11) The words “including a full and com- 
plete statement of its receipts and expendi- 
tures” contained in section 4 of the Act of 
June 6, 1940 (54 Stat. 233; 36 U.S.C. 140c); 

(12) Section 15 of the Act of June 30, 1950 
(64 Stat. 315; 36 U.S.C, 235); 

(18) Section 14 of the Act of August 30, 
1950 (64 Stat. 566; 36 U.S.C, 284); 

(14) The words “including the full and 
complete statement of its receipts and ex- 
penditures” contained in section 7 of the 
Act of September 20, 1950 (64 Stat. 869; 36 
U.S.C. 317); 

(15) Section 9 of the Act of September 
20, 1950 (64 Stat. 872; 36 U.S.C. 349); 

(16) The words “including the full and 
complete statement of its receipts and ex- 
penditures” contained in section 12 of the 
Act of September 21, 1950 (64 Stat. 982; 36 
U.S.C, 382); 

(17) Section 16 of the Act of April 3, 1952 
(66 Stat. 40; 36 U.S.C. 416); 

(18) Section 14 of the Act of August 13, 
1953 (67 Stat. 565; 36 U.S.C. 444); 

(19) Section 15 of the Act of August 13, 
1953 (67 Stat. 573; 36 U.S.C. 475); 

(20) Section 14 of the Act of July 19, 
1954 (68 Stat. 491; 36 U.S.C. 514); 

(21) Section 15 of the Act of August 20, 
1954 (68 Stat. 751; 36 U.S.C. 545); 

(22) Section 14 of the Act of August 24, 
1954 (68 Stat. 799; 36 U.S.C. 584); 

(23) Section 14 of the Act of August 28, 
1954 (68 Stat, 894; 36 U.S.C. 614); 

(24) Section 14 of the Act of August 4, 
1955 (69 Stat. 489; 36 U.S.C. 644); 

(25) Section 14 of the Act of August 1, 
1956 (70 Stat. 796; 36 U.S.C. 674); 

(26) Section 14 of the Act of August 6, 
1956 (70 Stat. 1056; 36 U.S.C. 704); 

(27) Section 15 of Public Law 85-530 (72 
Stat. 374; 36 U.S.C. 775); 

(28) Section 14 of Public Law 85-642 (72 
Stat. 600; 36 U.S.C, 804); 

(29) Section 14 of Public Law 85-761 (72 
Stat. 858; 36 U.S.C. 834) ; 

(30) Section 14 of Public Law 85-769 (72 
Stat. 926; 36 U.S.C. 864); 

(31) Section 14 of Public Law 85-870 (72 
Stat. 1694; 36 U.S.C. 894); 

(32) Section 13 of Public Law 86-903 (72 
Stat. 1741; 36 U.S.C. 923); 

(33) Section 14 of Public Law 86-653 (74 
Stat. 518; 36 U.S.C, 954); 

(34) Section 14 of Public Law 86-680 (74 
Stat. 576; 36 U.S.C. 984); 

(35) Section 15 of Public Law 87-650 (76 
Stat. 505; 36 U.S.C. 1015); 

(36) Section 14 of Public Law 87-655 (76 
Stat. 533; 36 U.S.C. 1054); 

(87) Section 14 of Public Law 87-817 (76 
Stat. 933); 

(38) The words “including the full and 
complete statements of its receipts and ex- 
penditures” contained in section 8 of the 
Act of August 25, 1937 (50 Stat. 800). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 5, line 6, strike out the period 
and insert: “, except as part of proceedings 
authorized to be printed under the Act of 
March 2, 1931, chapter 378, section 1, as 
amended.” 


May 20 
On page 7, line 14, strike out “982” and 
insert “902”. 


On page 8, line 10, strike out “1056” and 
insert “1055”, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the bills on the Consent Calendar. 


CONSOLIDATING VICKSBURG 
NATIONAL MILITARY PARE 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 1162) to consolidate Vicksburg 
National Military Park and to provide 
for certain adjustments necessitated by 
the installation of a park tour road, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to preserve and protect the essential 
historical features of Vicksburg National 
Military Park in the State of Mississippi and 
to enhance visitor enjoyment and safety by 
means of a park tour road and through the 
consolidation of park lands, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized, in his discre- 
tion, and under such terms and conditions 
as he determines are in the public interest— 

(a) to quitclaim to the city of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, approximately one hundred and 
fifty-four acres of land, including the roads 
thereon and the park land abutting said 
roads, in exchange for the city’s agreeing to 
place the roads in its road system and 
thereby assume jurisdiction and mainte- 
nance thereof, and upon the further agree- 
ment of the city to maintain the parklike 
character of so much of the park land con- 
veyed to it and abutting the road as the 
Secretary may prescribe, said land being gen- 
erally that part of Vicksburg National Mili- 
tary Park lying south of Fort Garrott with 
the exception of Navy Circle, South Fort, 
and Louisiana Circle: Provided, That title 
to so much of said abutting park land pre- 
scribed by the Secretary and covered by 
said agreement of the city to maintain the 
parklike character thereof shall revert to 
the United States if its parklike character is 
not maintained; to quitclaim to Warren 
County, Mississippi, upon like terms and 
conditions approximately twenty-four acres 
of land, including the road and abutting 
park land, being known as Sherman Avenue 
and the Sherman Avenue spur; to release or 
quitclaim to Warren County or any other 
appropriate political subdivision of the 
State all interest which the United States 
of America has, if any, in those portions of 
any public road located on park land which 
are no longer required for park purposes: 
Provided, That the United States shall re- 
serve from the conveyance or conveyances 
made pursuant to this subsection title to 
all historical monuments, means of access 
thereto, and such other easements as the 
Secretary determines are required for the 
continued administration of said monu- 
ments as a part of Vicksburg National Mili- 
tary park; and 

(b) to acquire not in excess of five hundred 
and forty-four acres of land, or interests in 
land, for addition to Vicksburg National 
Military Park, such authority to include 
purchase and condemnation with appropri- 
ate funds but not to constitute a limitation 
upon existing authority to accept donations; 
and 

(c) to enter into agreements with duly 
authorized officials to the city of Vicksburg 
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and Warren County relative to the effect 
which the installation of a one-way park 
tour road with controlled access will have 
upon the existing local road systems; subject 
to the availability of funds, to obligate the 
United States to make provision for such 
alterations, relocations and construction of 
local roads, including procurement of rights- 
of-way therefor and the subsequent transfer 
thereof to the State or its appropriate po- 
litical subdivisions which shall thereupon 
assume jurisdiction and maintenance, as 
the Secretary and said officials agree are 
directly attributable to the installation of 
the park tour road; and to transfer to the 
city or county jurisdiction and maintenance 
of service roads which the Secretary con- 
structs on park lands to properties that 
otherwise would be denied access because 
of the installation of the park tour road. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall not, 
without first obtaining the consent of the 
city and county officials referred to in sub- 
section (c), convert the portion of the 
existing road known as Confederate Avenue 
lying between Graveyard Road and Fort Gar- 
rott into a one-way park tour road with 
controlled access, or otherwise limit the use 
of such portion by local traffic, until the 
United States has provided for such altera- 
tions, relocations, and construction of local 
roads (including procurement of rights-of- 
way) as the Secretary and said officials agree 
are directly attributable to the installation 
of such park tour road. 

Sec. 2. Upon the delivery and acceptance 
of the conveyances herein authorized, any 
jurisdiction heretofore ceded to the United 
States by the State of Mississippi over the 
lands and roads transferred shall thereby 
cease and thereafter rest in the State of 
Mississippi. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$2,050,000, as are required for acquisition of 
lands and interests in lands and for con- 
struction and relocation of roads pursuant 
to this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to support S. 386, a bill by our col- 
league, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, which will greatly 
a ogi the Vicksburg National Military 
Park. 

There is no need to remind Members 
of the House of the importance of the 
Battle of Vicksburg in our Nation’s his- 
tory. And there is no need to remind 
Members that once the Government un- 
dertakes to do a job such as it is doing in 
the Vicksburg Park it needs to do it 
right. 

Vicksburg National Military Park is 
not a new operation. It was authorized 
by the act of February 21, 1899, under 
which the Secretary of War was to estab- 
lish a park of about 1,200 acres in order 
to commemorate the campaign and siege 
and defense of Vicksburg and to preserve 
the history of the battles and operations 
of the siege and defense on the ground 
where they were fought and were car- 
ried on. Administration of the park was 
transferred to the National Park Service 
on August 10, 1933. 

What this bill does is to adjust the 
boundaries of the park and to provide 
for new traffic facilities to bring the 
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park into line with changes that have 
occurred since 1899. Two very impor- 
tant factors that have come into the pic- 
ture since then are these. First, the 
town of Vicksburg has grown a great 
deal since 1899 and it and the park now 
exist right up against each other. In 
fact, one part of the park—a part which 
it is proposed to eliminate from it—is 
now not much more than a city street. 
Second, of course, the automobile has 
come into widespread use—in fact, one 
might almost say it has come into exist- 
ence—since the park was created. With 
more than 1 million visitors a year to 
the park, nearly all coming in by auto- 
mobile—an average around the year of 
700 or more cars a day—one of the prin- 
cipal needs of the park is for a road sys- 
tem which will keep the park traffic and 
local traffic separate from each other. I 
say this because the visitors’ traffic 
and the visitors come in from all parts 
of the United States—wants to move 
slowly and to make frequent stops to 
view the monuments in the park and the 
remains of the fortifications that are 
there, whereas the local traffic is using 
the same streets and roads merely as a 
way of getting from one place to another 
as quickly as it can. 

What is proposed, then, is a one-way 
circular road system for the park which 
will enable the visitors to do what they 
came there to do without interfering 
with local traffic and, for the same rea- 
son, some bypass roads which will take 
as much local traffic as possible out of 
the park. The estimate that we have 
for this work is a little over $1,500,000. 
I recognize that this is an estimate and 
that by the time this bill passes and 
appropriations are made and contracts 
are let, it may turn out to be more or 
less than this amount. But we have writ- 
ten this amount plus the $534,000 that 
is the estimated cost of land acquisition 
into the bill. If the actual turns out to 
be more than the amount specified, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs will consider the justification for 
the change and act accordingly. 

I have just mentioned land acquisi- 
tion. This matter was carefully con- 
sidered in the committee and it was con- 
cluded that the acquisition of 544 acres 
and the disposition of 178 acres is justi- 
fied. The price of the land to be ac- 
quired is high, we all admit—nearly 
$1,000 an acre—but the land is needed 
to do the job that the park was originally 
set up to do. It is needed to preserve the 
scene on which the Battle of Vicksburg 
was fought. Our colleague, the gentle- 
man from the district, can tell you in 
more detail than I can about this, but I 
have been assured that this acquisition 
is part of an entire plan which has been 
worked out in negotiations between the 
Park Service and the city extending over 
a number of years. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
under consideration, H.R. 1162, provides 
for the consolidation of the Vicksburg 
National Military Park. A similar bill 
sponsored by the two Senators from 
Mississippi has passed the other body. 
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The purpose of this bill is to promote 
visitor safety, and consolidate park prop- 
erty in order to make it more attractive 
and more enjoyable for the uearly 1 
million persons who visit this park an- 
nually. The present spread-out arrange- 
ment of the park and the haphazard road 
system actually constitute traffic haz- 
ards. The present 100 access roads are 
confusing and visitors are unable to tour 
the park without getting lost or ending 
up on a city street leading away from 
the park. 

Concentration of the park in one com- 
pact area will mean that the hundreds 
of thousands of visitors from all the 
States may gain full enjoyment of the 
park’s facilities and appreciate the rea- 
sons for its establishment. 

The land which the Federal Govern- 
ment would deed to the city of Vicks- 
burg and the county of Warren under 
this bill is valued at approximately 
$25,130. This is not a gift, inasmuch 
as the annual maintenance cost is $4,000 
and if the park service retains control 
of the land an immediate expenditure 
of $250,000 would be necessary to con- 
trol erosion. Consequently, the Govern- 
ment will save initially a quarter of a 
million dollars and in 6 years will re- 
cover the total value of the land through 
an annual savings of $4,000. 

This bill has the support of the people 
of Vicksburg, the National Park Service, 
and all persons with an interest in Civil 
War history. Insofar as I know there is 
no opposition to the measure. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I present to my col- 
leagues for consideration H.R. 1162, a 
bill to consolidate the Vicksburg National 
Military Park and to provide for certain 
adjustments necessitated by the installa- 
tion of a park tour road and for other 
purposes. 

The bill authorizes the addition of 544 
acres of land for use in connection with 
the Vicksburg National Military Park; 
for the disposition of 178 acres now 
within the park; for the improvement of 
the road and traffic system within the 
park, and for the construction of other 
roads necessary to effectuate this im- 
provement. 

The Senate passed a similar bill, S. 386, 
on April 10, 1963, without a record vote. 
The difference between the two bills is 
that section 3 of H.R. 1162, as reported 
by the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, limits the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for land 
acquisition and road construction work 
to $2.5 million while the Senate version 
has no such authorization limit. 

For several years the National Park 
Service and the superintendent of the 
Vicksburg National Military Park, have 
conferred with the officials of the city 
of Vicksburg, Warren County, the Vicks- 
burg Chamber of Commerce, and the 
many other interested groups and indi- 
viduals to work out a proposal which 
would consolidate and develop the park 
in a manner in the public interest and 
acceptable to all concerned. 

Through the years numerous public 
and private access roads were provided 
to accommodate the flow of traffic to 
and from the city which has increased 
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in size tremendously. Today residences, 
hamburger stands, filling stations and 
pe establishments crowd against the 
par 

The number of visitors to the area has 
steadily increased until the park now 
attracts well over 1 million a year. The 
visitors interfere with the flow of city 
traffic as they peer at the memorials and 
consequently are endangered by the 
large volume of nonpark traffic using 
the roadway as a street to and from 
their homes and businesses. This neces- 
sitates having a road designated pri- 
marily for tours and free of the hazards 
heretofore mentioned. 

H.R. 1162 provides the basis for future 
development of perhaps one of the most 
significant of our national military 
parks. It will more than adequately 
protect the valid interests of the local 
population in the growth and develop- 
ment of this area. 

The battle at Vicksburg was a most 
important, if not the most important, 
single event in determining the outcome 
of the Civil War. While the battle of 
Gettysburg preserved the North from 
invasion, the capture of Vicksburg was 
vastly more significant, The South was 
severed in two and the traffic artery of 
the Mississippi River was at last re- 
opened to the vessels of the North. Tru- 
ly, the doom of the Confederacy was 
sealed at this point. 

Mr, Speaker, we would be remiss in 
our duties if we did not do all in our 
power to insure the proper preservation 
and interpretation of this historic bat- 
tleground for this and future genera- 
tions. No nation can maintain a reso- 
lute and strong national purpose and a 
strong sense of national unity without 
a knowledge and appreciation of its past 
history on the part of its people. 

I urge your support of this timely 
measure. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
Mexico that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 1162, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill as 
amended was passed. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 386) to con- 
solidate Vicksburg National Military 
Park and to provide for certain adjust- 
ments necessitated by the installation of 
a park tour road, and for other purposes, 
a similar bill to the bill just passed. 
woe of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, there is a question 
about this bill that disturbs me. Do I 
understand that the land which is being 
sold by the Government is worth about 
$163 an acre while the land being pur- 
chased by the Government is worth 
about $981 an acre? Is this contiguous 
land or similar land, or what is the story? 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
to the gentleman from Iowa that there 
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is a distance of several miles between 
the two land bodies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr.Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The property which 
is being relinquished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is at the extreme southern end 
of the park, which is down toward the 
Mississippi River; that which is being 
acquired by the Government is at the 
northern end of the park and is valuable 
property. 

Mr. GROSS. This accounts for the 
difference between $163 an acre in one 
place in the park or the same general 
area, and $981 an acre? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not altogether. 

The amount carried in the bill for ac- 
quisition of the property in the northern 
end of the park is merely an authorized 
ceiling, based on estimates of the value 
of property in that area. I might state 
at this point, however, that the chief 
reason for the lesser value placed on the 
property being given up by the Federal 
Government is in the fact that it is com- 
posed mainly of Confederate Avenue, 
presently a park road, with a small strip 
of land on each side containing monu- 
ments, statues, and other park installa- 
tions. These memorials must be main- 
tained by the city of Vicksburg under the 
terms of the bill, and therefore this prop- 
erty cannot be developed commercially 
or residentially. In other words, the 
property being transferred by the Fed- 
eral Government to the city of Vicksburg 
is without commercial value. Inciden- 
tally, it should be noted from the terms 
of the bill that in the event the city of 
Vicksburg fails to maintain its parklike 
character, the property reverts to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to preserve and protect the essential his- 
torical features of Vicksburg National Mili- 
tary Park in the State of Mississippi and to 
enhance visitor enjoyment and safety by 
means of a park tour road and through the 
consolidation of park lands, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized, in his discretion, 
and under such terms and conditions as he 
determines are in the public interest— 

(a) to quitclaim to the city of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, approximately one hundred and 
fifty-four acres of land, including the roads 
thereon and the park land abutting said 
roads, in exchange for the city’s agreeing to 
place the roads in its road system and thereby 
assume jurisdiction and maintenance there- 
of, and upon the further agreement of the 
city to maintain the parklike character of 
so much of the park land conveyed to it and 
abutting the road as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, said Iand being generally that part 
of Vicksburg National Military Park lying 
south of Fort Garrott with the exception of 
Navy Circle, South Fort, and Louisiana Cir- 
cle: Provided, That title to so much of said 
abutting park land prescribed by the Secre- 
tary and covered by said agreement of the 
city to maintain the parklike character 
thereof shall revert to the United States if 


ity, Mississippi, 
upon like terms and conditions approxi- 
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mately twenty-four acres of land, including 
the road and abutting park land, being 
known as Sherman Avenue and the Sherman 
Avenue spur; to release or quitclaim to War- 
ren County or any other appropriate political 
subdivision of the State all interest which 
the United States of America has, if any, in 
those portions of any public road located on 
park land which are no longer required for 
park purposes: Provided, That the United 
States shall reserve from the conveyance or 
conveyances made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion title to all historical monuments, means 
of access thereto, and such other easements 
as the Secretary determines are required 
for the continued administration of said 
monuments as a part of Vicksburg National 
Military Park; and 

(b) to acquire not in excess of five hundred 
and forty-four acres of land, or interests in 
land, for addition to Vicksburg National 
Military Park, such authority to include pur- 
chase and condemnation with appropriated 
funds but not to constitute a umitation up- 
on existing authority to accept donations; 
and 

(e) to enter into agreements with duly 

authorized officials of the city of Vicksburg 
and Warren County relative to the effect 
which the installation of a one-way park 
tour road with controlled access will have 
upon the existing local road systems; sub- 
ject to the availability of funds, to obligate 
the United States to make provision for such 
alteration, relocations, and construction of 
local roads, including procurement of rights- 
of-way therefor and the subsequent transfer 
thereof to the State or its appropriate polit- 
ical subdivisions which shall thereupon 
assume jurisdiction and maintenance, as the 
Secretary and said officials agree are directly 
attributable to the installation of the park 
tour road; and to transfer to the city or 
county jurisdiction and maintenance of serv- 
ice roads which the Secretary constructs on 
park lands to properties that otherwise 
would be denied access because of the instal- 
lation of the park tour road. 
The Secretary of the Interior shall not, 
without first obtaining the consent of the 
city and county Officials referred to in sub- 
section (c), convert the portion of the exist- 
ing road known as Confederate Avenue lying 
between Graveyard Road and Fort Garrott 
into a one-way park tour road with con- 
trolled access, or otherwise limit the use of 
such portion by local traffic, until the United 
States has provided for such alterations, re- 
locations, and construction of local roads 
(including procurement of rights-of-way) 
as the Secretary and said officials agree are 
directly attributable to the installation of 
such park tour road. 

Sec. 2, Upon the delivery and acceptance 
of the conveyances herein authorized, any 
jurisdiction heretofore ceded to the United 
States by the State of Mississippi over the 
lands and roads transferred shall thereby 
cease and thereafter vest in the State of 
Mississippi. 

Sec. 3. Funds required for the purposes 
of this Act are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morris: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 386 
and insert the provisions of H.R. 1162 as 
passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a 


laid on the table. 
A similar House bill (H.R. 1162) was 
laid on the table, 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have permission to extend their remarks 
in the Recorp on the bill just passed by 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 


COTTON IS COTTON 


Mr. JONES of Missouri, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include a short 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
as I am sure every one is aware, we have 
been having a most difficult time in ar- 
riving at an agreement as to what should 
be included in the cotton bill, which has 
been claiming the attention of the House 
Committee on Agriculture since last De- 
cember when the first hearings were held. 
This first hearing was in response to a 
demand by the mills, recognized by the 
administration, that something should 
be done to remove the inequities to the 
domestic mills that exist because of the 
subsidy that is paid on all cotton ex- 
ported from the United States. There 
seems to be little disagreement over the 
fact that this inequity should be re- 
moved. 

There is a reluctance on the part of 
some, however, to recognize that the pro- 
ducer—the man who grows the cotton— 
has a very important stake in anything 
that is done which affects any part of 
the cotton industry. In other words, we 
are all in this situation together, and 
any cotton bill which is considered by 
this Congress, must take into account all 
of the problems involved. There must 
be give and take if we are to solve this 
problem. To date there has been too 
little recognition of what, in my estima- 
tion, is one of the most important prob- 
lems to be solved. 

In a great many instances small farm- 
ers with uneconomic cotton acreage al- 
lotments are abandoning cotton produc- 
tion for other crops requiring less capital 
and labor. Many have become welfare 
problems. Their situation is serious. 

Their cotton acreage allotments have 
become meaningless as they no longer 
represent a source of family income. 
These once valuable allotments are being 
released, without any consideration, to 
county ASCS committees. The county 
committees in turn are reapportioning 
the allotments to other farmers in the 
county. In many instances, the released 
acres are not wanted at home and are 
therefore reapportioned to other coun- 
ties in more highly productive areas in 
the State. 

Under the present system the producer 
who actually owns the released acreage 
gets absolutely nothing for it. He merely 
signs a release and the acreage goes to 
some other producer who plants it over 
and above his proportionate share of the 
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national acreage allotment. The pro- 
ducer receiving the bonus acreage gets 
the same price support protection as 
other farmers even though he ends up 
with a cotton allotment in excess of the 
planting history on his farm. 

In effect this bonus acreage made 
available through the release and re- 
apportionment provision is subtracted 
from the allotment of producers who 
happen to live in areas where such acre- 
age is not available. The production 
from the bonus acreage complicates the 
supply management program. It is ex- 
tremely expensive to the taxpaying pub- 
lic. It is especially expensive and dis- 
tasteful to the producer who first of all 
sees such acreage subtracted from his 
allotment and then is forced to help pay 
the bill as a taxpayer. 

Existing legislation clearly defines cot- 
ton allotments as being based on estab- 
lished histories of individual farms. The 
law further provides that cotton allot- 
ments in a real sense are the property 
of individual farms. Cotton allotments 
are never the property of counties, States 
or areas. 

As a means of compensating the pro- 
ducer who owns the acreage and who is 
entitled to some consideration for not 
planting his allotment, it is suggested 
that the Government be authorized to 
make payments to such producers for 
permanent retirement of all unwanted 
allotments. 

Terms and rates of payment could be 
determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, but it might be advisable to set 
minimums and maximums for such pay- 
ments. One suggestion—and I am not 
committed to any figure—would be to 
pay the producer 3 cents per pound for 3 
years based on the per acre yield for his 
township. An average yield of 500 
pounds would amount to $15 per acre per 
year or a total of $45. Under this plan 
one-third of the acreage would be retired 
each year from the county, State, and 
national acreage allotment. 

Under the suggested permanent retire- 
ment plan the producer owning the acre- 
age allotment would get paid for it. It 
would be many many times less expen- 
sive to the taxpaying public to get such 
allotments off the books. It would insure 
equal treatment for all producers under 
the acreage control program. 

I call attention to the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the last issue of 
the Missouri Delta Farmer, Portageville, 
Mo., which gives a pretty fair analysis of 
what is happening: 

Corron Is COTTON 

The issue surrounding the choice provision 
in proposed cotton legislation boils down to 
a simple matter of equity. 

Cotton is cotton. It makes no difference 
whether it’s produced on the 1.5 million acres 
of released and reapportioned acreage or on 
the proposed choice acreage. The 1.5 million 
acres that now goes out free of charge to a 
great many producers is over and above the 
individual producer’s allotment. Its bonus 
acreage that in effect is subtracted from the 
allotments of producers who happen to live 
in areas where such acreage is not available. 
The production on this 1.5 million acres adds 
to the overall cotton problem, It’s costing 
the Government a pretty penny and it’s also 
mighty expensive to the producer who doesn't 
get any. 
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Serious inequities have developed in the 
distribution of cotton acreage allotment be- 
tween individual farms. Some farmers are 
actually getting higher allotments in 1963 
than in past years while others are being 
forced to absorb the full impact of the re- 
duction in the national acreage allotment. 

Producers in areas of the Cotton Belt where 
the bonus acreage is not available through 
the release and reapportionment program 
are offering to pay for the same privilege 
that other producers get free of charge. 
They are asking to be allowed to grow extra 
cotton for the world market at world prices. 
The opponents of the choice provision say 
it cannot be justified because it would add 
to the already heavy carryover. They miss 
the point. Cotton is cotton. 


SOIL STEWARDSHIP WEEK MAY 19 
TO MAY 26 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to address the House for 
the first time and to speak on the sub- 
ject of soil conservation. Last year my 
good friend, the late Honorable Clem 
Miller, spoke to this House pointing out 
the close connection between spiritual 
values and the great natural wonders in 
our water and our soil. I am sure, Mr. 
Speaker, that Clem, wherever he may be, 
still marvels at the great natural won- 
ders that we have in the United States 
and particularly in our fine State of 
California. 

Mr. Speaker, during the period May 19 
to 26 local churches throughout the 
United States are observing Soil Stew- 
ardship Week. This annual observance 
is sponsored by the Nation's 2,900 soil 
and water conservation districts and 
their national association. This year’s 
soil stewardship theme looks to the chal- 
lenge of the future. 

Abundance and affluence are terms 
descriptive of much of today’s living in 
our country, but what of the future? We 
are plagued by this question, not so much 
because we mistrust God to provide for 
our needs, but because of the recurring 
realization that mankind through care- 
lessness, and shortsightedness, may 
waste, destroy, pollute, or neglect his 
God-given bounty. 

This would be a tragic course, rep- 
resenting an abdication of responsibility 
to both God and man. There is, as we 
know, a better way. This is the full ac- 
ceptance of responsibility to serve as con- 
tinuing, careful stewards of God’s bless- 
ings of soil and water, forest and wildlife, 
and all the associated resources. We 
need considered, resolute action to meet 
not only the test of the present, but our 
obligation to the future. 

This point was aptly made by Donald 
A. Williams, Administrator of the Soil 
Conservation Service, in a statement he 
issued in connection with Soil Steward- 
ship Week observances. He said: 

Today we are placing more demands on 


our land and water resources than ever be- 
fore. New housing spreads out from cities 
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into once-agricultural lands. New industries 
look for locations where water is plentiful. 
Nonfarm folks look for open, green pineon 
for recreation and relaxation. 

ing and other modern —— — 
call for increasing amounts of water. These, 
plus demands not yet envisioned provide the 
challenges and opportunities. 


I commend Mr. Williams on this fine 

statement. His full statement follows: 
‘THe CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 
y Donald A. Williams) 

“We Turn Our Eyes to the Future” is a fit- 
ting theme for the observance of Soil Stew- 
ardship Week, May 19 through 26, for we face 
major decisions as to the management of our 
soil and water in a swiftly changing pattern 
of land use. What we decide today will have 
far-reaching effects tomorrow. 

Soil Stewardship Week is a time to reflect 
on the pleasures and benefits we derive from 
God's lifegiving gifts of soil and water. It 
is a time to remember that these gifts were 
given to us for continuing use—not just for 
today. That they were bestowed on all of 
us—not just a few. That we all are utterly 
dependent on them for our very existence, to 
say nothing of our standard of living. 

These are the material things. We should 
never cease to be grateful also for the rich- 
ness that land and water add to our lives. 
What greater source of inner pleasure and 
serenity has our Creator given us than a 
beautiful pe or a rippling stream? 
We have been blessed with much, and much 
is expected of us as stewards of these bless- 
ings. 

Today we are placing more demands on our 
land and water resources than ever before. 
New housing spreads out from cities into 
once agricultural lands. New industries look 
for locations where water is plentiful. Non- 
farm folks look for open, green places for 
recreation and relaxation. Air conditioning 
systems and other modern improvements call 
for increasing amounts of water. These plus 
demands not yet envisioned provide the 
challenges and opportunities. 

It is up to us, as good stewards, to de- 
velop the potential richness of our soil and 
water resources. Conserve them we must, 
but conserving them means using them to 
fulfill our needs. Future generations will 
thus be grateful for the blessings that have 
been ours and are theirs. 

Landowners and operators in the more 
than 2,900 soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts across the Nation are looking to the 
future. They have broadened their con- 
cepts to include resource conservation plan- 
ning for communitywide benefits. Urban 
people, too, are coming to recognize their di- 
rect role in resource development and are 
joining the team. 

We have been endowed with a great trust. 
All of us—not just a few of us—have the 

ity for stewardship and to plan 
for our needs for today and the future. 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the privilege of serving on the Conser- 
vation and Credit Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. In 
this capacity, I should like to draw the 
attention of the House of Representa- 
tives to the fact that this week is being 
observed throughout our Nation as Soil 
Stewardship Week. It is sponsored by 
the 2,930 local soil conservation districts, 
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their national association, and cooper- 
ating church. groups. - The theme of this 
year’s observances. is directed to the fu- 
ture. 

Included in the material assembled for 
this observance is a statement on identi- 
fying our national goals. It states: 

The character of the Nation is most evident 
in the delineation of its national purpose. 
Where the purpose (which is multiple) is 
clear, constructive, and wisely supported by 
the citizenry, the Nation at that point in 
time is likely to be dynamic and progressive. 

The national purpose comprises, of course, 
both short- and long-range goals. Both are 
necessary and must exist in harmony. They 
are, by their very nature, aspirations of the 
future. By identifying them, we can avoid 
aimless drift, opportunism, and the manifold 
waste which is inherent in an irresolute 
course. By identifying them, we can channel 
our energies and skills, our faith and re- 
sources, with the perseverance and effective- 
ness most likely to be rewarding. 

High on the list of goals, surely, is the 
orderly adjustment of our expanding society 
to our natural resources. It should be an 
evident truth today that we are a Nation of 
limited resources and unlimited demands. 
There will not be enough of all resources 
to meet all the demands of all the would-be 
users in every place. Circumstances require 
that choices be made and priorities estab- 
lished, probably in accordance with the well- 
accepted doctrine of providing the greatest 
good for the greatest number for the longest 
period of time. 

We have emphasized for years that “With 
the right to use, goes the duty to preserve.” 
Now, in the face of our burgeoning future, 
we must enlarge the maxim to recognize 
that with the duty to preserve goes the 
responsibility to plan. 

And this, too, we believe, is in accordance 
with God’s orderly design. 

What is being done on conservation farms, 
in soil conservation districts, and in an in- 
creasing number of towns and cities must 
soon be expanded with deliberation to en- 
compass whole counties, watersheds, States, 
and river basins. There are goals to be set 
and goals to be met. The alternatives, 
clearly, are waste, exploitation, misuse, and 
ultimate default on our children’s heritage. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the kind of mes- 
sage being preached this week by min- 
isters of all faiths throughout the Nation. 
I think it appropriate that the House of 
Representatives pay tribute to the spon- 
sors of Soil Stewardship Week—the local 
soil conservation districts of America. 
The men and women who serve without 
pay on the governing bodies of these 
local units of State government deserve 
our praise for the leadership they are 
providing in our home communities. 

They are performing an important 
patriotic service. I take this opportunity 
to congratulate them on focusing atten- 
tion on the challenge of the future in 
developing soil, water, and related re- 
sources. 


ADMINISTRATION PREPARING TO 
MAKE DEAL WITH BUTCHERS OF 
HUNGARY 


Mr. ALGER. Mr.. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
that the Kennedy administration has 
started the 3 up process which 
will inevitably lead to another accom- 
modation of the Communists. 

With the memory of the anguish of 
the people of Hungary still fresh in the 
minds of all freedom loving people every- 
where, we find the State Department 
apologists in the act of selling the Kadar 
government of Hungary to the American 
people. This is the same dictator who 
was put into power in Hungary through 
the massacre of helpless men, women, 
and children, crushed under the tanks 
of the Soviet Red army, and shot down in 
the streets by foreign soldiers. Mr. 
Speaker, this is not ancient history—the 
blood bath in Hungary took place only 
7 years ago and now we are told the 
Kadar government has reformed, that 
we should accept it as a civilized govern- 
ment and forget the torture, the brutal- 
ity, the murder upon which it was 
founded. 

Of course the U.N. will assist in digni- 
fying the Hungarian murderers, even as 
the U.N. has failed to condemn the bru- 
tal atrocities of the arrogant Commu- 
nist subjugation. 


Surely, this Congress must do every- 
thing within its power to stop this latest 
move by the administration and the 
State Department to accommodate the 
Communists. Peace can never be bought 
at the expense of honor. To recognize 
the Kadar government now would be an 
act of extreme dishonor. 

As a part of these remarks I would 
like to include the following news story 
from the New York Times of May 14, 
together with an editorial from the Times 
commenting on State Department efforts 
in behalf of the Communist Hungarian 
Government, and an editorial from the 
Dallas Morning News: 


[From the New York Times, May 14, 1963] 


UNITED STATES Hints MINDSZENTY KEY TO 
TE Wire HUNGARY 


WASHINGTON, May 13.—A State Department 
spokesman hinted today that a normaliza- 
tion of relations between the United States 
and Hungary awaited only specific actions 
— — Communist regime of Premier Janos 


A favorable report of measures taken by 
the Kadar regime in the last few years to 
relax its controls has been distributed by 
the State Department to the Senate and 
House Foreign Affairs Committees. The 
scope of the improvements listed in this 
detailed memorandum indicated that most 
of the U.S. Government’s objections to rec- 
ognition of the Kadar regime had been 
removed. 

There remains one notable obstacle to 
congressional approval of normal relations. 
An agreement between the Kadar regime 
and the Vatican permitting Jozsef Cardinal 
Mindszenty to leave the U.S. legation in 
Budapest, where he has been in asylum 
since 1956, might go far toward 
such approval and puncturing the resistance 
of influential groups outside the Govern- 
ment. 

CARDINAL’S STATUS AT ISSUE 

Negotiations have been in progress be- 
tween the Vatican and the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment on the cardinal’s status. The 


to life imprisonment for crimes 
the state, but was released during 


The memorandum given to the Senate 
and House Foreign Affairs Committees com- 
mented favorably on the improvement in 
church-state relations in Hungary and indi- 


number of delegations op 
of the annual resolution not to take a deci- 
sion on accepting the credentials of the 
Hungarian delegation. 

This resolution was the technique used by 
the U.S. Government to keep the Hungarian 
question alive. It did not in practice, im- 
pede the normal functions of the Hungarian 
delegation. 

“Consequently,” the spokesman said, “it 
is not expected that a ‘no decision’ resolu- 
tion will be introduced this time.” 

The spokesman said the U.S. Government 
would reserve its own position on the Hun- 
garian credentials, “pending further clari- 
fication of the situation in Hungary.” 


{From the New York Times, May 14, 1963] 
Restore RELATIONS WITH HUNGARY? 


Few events since World War II have made 
such a deep impact on American public 
opinion as the brutal Soviet repression of 
the Hungarian Revolution in 1956. It was 
Soviet force that installed the Kadar gov- 
ernment, which is still in power in Budapest. 

With this in mind, it is understandable 
that many Americans will be surprised to 
learn that Washington is now giving serious 
consideration to restoring normal diplomatic 
relations with Hungary. We believe, how- 
ever, that there is a good cause now for 
such action, and hope that the State De- 
partment will follow through on its apparent 
present intention. 

The main point is that the Kadar regime 
has in recent years taken major steps to 
remove the worst features of Stalinism from 
Hungary and to ease the savage repression 
that followed the 1956 revolt. This situation 
does not mitigate the unforgettable crimes 
committed by the Communists—Russian and 
Hungarian—during and immediately after 
the uprising. 

The fact remains that large numbers of 
political prisoners, including some of the 
leaders of the 1956 revolution, have now 
been freed from jail. Many of the former 
barriers hindering Hungarian contacts with 
the West have been removed. The old mo- 
nopoly of the Communist Party in all key 
positions has been ended. For a Com- 
munist country, in short, life in H 
today is relatively tolerable and relatively 
free—much more so than in some other 
Communist countries, such as Czechoslo- 
vakia, with which the United States main- 
tains fully normal diplomatic relations. 

It may seem incredible that a regime 
installed by Soviet bayonets, as was the 
Kadar government, can be a force for rela- 
tive liberalism and for improvement of both 
the material and spiritual conditions of 
Hungarian life. But, as the State Depart- 
ment memorandum to the Senate and House 
Foreign Affairs Committees indicates, this 
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is what has happened. It seems appropriate 
that this Nation’s policy Hungary 
take full account of these changes and of 
the present situation, rather than still base 
itself on the justified disgust aroused by 
the events of 7 years ago. 


[From the Dallas Morning News, May 20, 
1963] 
SEEING RED 


If there was ever any doubt that by now 
the State Department has wrapped American 
foreign policy in a shroud of coexistence, that 
doubt has been dispelled. In the last few 
days, the State Department has made it clear 
that it would like to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions with Communist Hungary. 

As incredible as this move may seem, it is 
true. The State Department has prepared 
a lengthy report which has been handed to 
both the Senate and House Foreign Affairs 
Committees. This report features a string 
of highly questionable claims designed to 
prove that the Kadar regime in Hungary 
has mellowed. 

It is claimed that major steps have been 


repressions that followed the 1956 revolt in 
Budapest. 

The report cites the fact that a number of 
political prisoners who participated in that 
revolt have, at long last, been released from 
their dungeons and that better relations are 

established between the Government 
and the church. 

The sole barrier to resumption of friendly 
diplomatic relations with Hungary, according 
to the report, is the denial of freedom of 
Josef Cardinal Mindzenty—who has lived in 
asylum at the U.S. legation in Budapest since 
the 1956 revolt. 

In recent weeks Vatican and United States 
diplomats have been negotiating for the 
cardinal’s release. It now appears that the 
Kadar regime will let the cardinal leave the 
country. When and if that happens, the 
State Department reportedly will ask for per- 
mission to extend the hand of American 
friendship to the blood-stained paw of 
Khrushchev’s puppet rulers in Hungary. 

Can State Department memories be so 
poor? Nearly 7 years have elapsed since 
the 1956 revolt, but time alone can never 
soften the brutalities and atrocities com- 
mitted in Budapest by the same Commu- 
nists who still rule the people of Hungary 
with an iron fist. 

Those who now claim that the Stalinists 
are gone might recall that it was less than 
8 months after Khrushchev made his 
famous anti-Stalin speech at the 20th Com- 
munist Party Congress in Moscow that he 
ordered Soviet tanks into Hungary in true 
Stalin fashion. 

Those tanks played a role in the slaughter 
of 25,000 Hungarians. After the revolt hun- 
dreds more were executed and thousands im- 
prisoned. Most important, the 10 million 
people of Hungary who won freedom for a 
few short days saw that freedom snuffed out 
by brute force. 

Can anything wipe out that memory? Can 
we ever be certain that the murderers who 
turned machineguns on the children of 
Budapest will not some day try to turn them 
on the children of Dallas? 

If the hand of American diplomacy is ex- 
tended to Hungary, will Cuba and Red China 
be next? It is hard to believe that this might 
be possible, but how many people could have 
conceived a few years ago that the State De- 
partment today would be lobbying for diplo- 
matic recognition of Hungary? 

Once a nation's foreign policy begins to 
veer away from the course of liberation and 
expansion of freedom toward a goal of con- 
tainment and then outright appeasement— 
as this Nation’s foreign policy has veered in 
the past two decades—who can say what the 
next move may be? 
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tion of Communist by the 
United States would be a clear to both 
the free world and the slave world that the 
“home of the brave and the land of the free” 


has given up the fight; that it has compro- 
mised its essential principles in favor of co- 
existence with those who would destroy those 
principles. It would add up to an open invi- 
tation to the Communists to do what they 
please. 

That is why the State Department must be 


POSSIBLE POLITICAL PAYOFF ON 
TFX 


Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the controversy on the TFX, the question 
has been asked several times whether or 
not political influence was used in the 
awarding of the contract to the General 
Dynamics and Grumman companies. 
It has not been determined for sure 
that political influence was exerted in 
the award but it has now been estab- 
lished that a vice president of the Grum- 
man Co. has entered upon a fundraising 
drive in the name of the Grumman Co. 
in behalf of the Democratic Party. 

A vice president of the Grumman Co. 
has openly solicited funds for advertis- 
ing in the program of the June 1, $100- 
a-plate dinner of the Nassau County 
Democratic Party. In this solicitation, 
he made the following statement: 

We have been assured that the placing 
of an ad with the Nassau Democratic County 
Committee will excuse any obligation for giv- 
ing to the National Democratic Committee. 


This unprecedented action comes as a 
shock. 

I would ask that the Department of 
Justice and the Senate Government Op- 
erations Committee, which is investigat- 
ing the TFX affair, would make a com- 
plete investigation to determine whether 
this fundraising drive in the name of 
the Grumman Co. is indeed a political 
payoff. 

GRUMMAN AIRCRAPT ENGINEERING CORP., 
Long Island, N.Y., May 1, 1963. 

The Nassau Democratic County Commit- 
tee will hold its annual dinner on June 1 at 
the Garden City Hotel, and another impres- 
sive program is planned. 

During recent years the Democratic Party 
has experienced continued growth in Nas- 
sau County. It is our belief that this growth 
is due to the leadership qualities demon- 
strated by Democrats in public office and to 
honest efforts by those of us in commerce 
and industry who appreciate the advantages 
of two-party government. 

Enclosed is an form for the 
Journal. It is our hope that you will join 
with other interested and responsible people 
concerned with good county government and 
take a full page ad in the Journal. We have 
been assured that the placing of an ad with 
the Nassau Democratic County Committee 
will excuse any obligation for giving to the 
National Democratic Committee. 

The deadline for placing an ad is May 20. 
If you have any questions, please do not 
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hesitate to call me. With your support we 
can look forward to even greater strides in 
the advancement of the two-party system in 
our own Nassau County. 

Sin 


J. B. RETTALIATA, 
Vice President 


GRUMMAN AIDS FACING INQUIRY 


WASHINGTON, May 17.—The Senate perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations is 
looking into charges by four House Republi- 
cans from Long Island that a vice president 
for the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Co. 
solicited campaign contributions for Nassau 

Democrats. 


A subcommittee source said today investi- 
gators would question Grumman officials at 
Bethpage, L.I., about the incident. 

Grumman is a major subcontractor for 
the TFX fighter plane contract, which the 
subcommittee is investigating. The prime 
contractor is the General Dynamics Corp. 

Another source said the subcommittee in- 
vestigators wanted to learn who had sug- 
gested that the Grumman vice president, 
J. B. Rettaliata, write a letter urging Grum- 
man subcontractors and suppliers to buy 
advertisements in a Nassau County Demo- 
cratic journal. 

The journal will be distributed at a $100- 
a-plate fund-raising dinner at Garden City, 
Long Island, in June. 

A copy of the letter made public by the 
four Republicans quoted Mr. Rettaliata as 
having said the purchase of an ad would 
relieve the subcontractors of any obligation 
to contribute to the National Democratic 
Committee. The House Members said full- 
page ads for the journal cost as much as 

Grumman’s president, E. Clinton Towl, has 
said he knew nothing about the letter. He 
pledged to remedy any wrongdoing. 

The four House Members—Representa- 
tives FRANK J. Becker, STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
Joun W. WYDLER, and James B. GROVER— 
called such solicitation contrary to the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Law. This prohibits 
a defense contractor from soliciting political 
contributions. 

The letter to the subcontractors and sup- 
pliers was written on Grumman stationery, 
the House Members said. 


DISCRIMINATION IN FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT ON ACCOUNT OF 
AGE 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I think in fairness I should inform the 
House at this time that later when H.R. 
4893 is taken up under suspension of 
the rules I shall raise the question of 
quorum on the final vote on passage. 
This is reasonably certain to assure a 
rollcall as it is extremely doubtful that 
on this Monday, with not much legisla- 
tive business scheduled, a quorum will be 
present, I regret that circumstances 
have not permitted me to give earlier 
notice. 

It was only yesterday that I had op- 
portunity to read the bill, and this 
morning all my time has been given to 
the committee of which I am a member. 
In view of the opposition to the bill, 
which in debate I honestly believe will 
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prove substantial and likely determina- 
tive, I hope H.R. 4893 will be stricken 
from the suspension of the rules 
calendar. 

The bill is good in intention. It af- 
fects only a group of some 190 U.S. park 
policemen. It would give the Secretary 
of the Interior the authority to fix, as 
regards the U.S. park policemen, mini- 
mum and maximum age limits. At the 
present time he does not have that au- 
thority because section 302 of the Act of 
June 17, 1956, expressly forbids any offi- 
cer or employee of the United States to 
establish any age limit that in effect 
would raise a barrier of age discrimina- 
tion among qualified applicants for Civil 
Service positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The enactment of H.R. 4893 would set 
a dangerous precedent. As surely as 
night follows day other agencies and 
services would seek and obtain similiar 
immunity. In time section 302 and its 
prohibition of age discrimination in the 
Federal employment would be destroyed 
by erosion. It is not a matter of 190 
park policemen. It is a matter of dis- 
crimination among able, qualified Ameri- 
cans solely on the grounds of age. Itis 
a matter on which every Member of the 
House should be put on record by a roll- 
call vote. 

Mr. Speaker, the Illinois delegation on 
this side of the aisle has an especial 
and personal interest in preserving the 
integrity of section 302 from the erosion 
threatened by H.R. 4893 since section 302 
was drafted by our former colleague, Mr. 
Yates, now ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, and was made part of the perma- 
nent law of our land through his dedi- 
cated and tireless drive. I know of no 
more eloquent and convincing present- 
ment of the case against discrimination 
solely on the grounds of age than the re- 
marks of Ambassador Yates, then a 
Member of this body, on March 7, 1956. 
They can be found on pages 4213-4215 
of volume 102, part 3, of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of the 84th Congress, 2d 
session. I quote a few excerpts: 

A person’s birth certificate should not be 
the exclusive test of his abiilty to work. 

Believing in this principle as we do the 
Appropriations Subcommittee drafted sec- 
tion 302 for this appropriation bill. The first 
part pertains to hiring for Federal Service 
and prohibits the use of a person’s age in 
measuring his qualifications to handle a 
particular job. The second part, namely, the 
proviso which sought to eliminate compul- 
sory retirement at age 70, extended the same 
principle. It was the committee's belief that 
many people at 70 can perform their tasks 
in a better manner than some younger people 
and it was grossly unfair to establish arbi- 
trarily a limitation based solely on age, which 
would require their retirement. 

Our population is getting older. It is 
time that our attitudes toward our aging 
people matured too. 

Since 1900 the total population has dou- 
bled (1956). In the same period the number 
of persons 65 years or over has quadrupled. 
Today 14 million people—8.5 percent of our 
population—are over 65 years of age. By 
1975 it is expected to rise to 21 million— 
over 12.5 percent. People over 65 represent 
the single largest segment of our population. 

The average life span in George Washing- 
ton’s time was 25 years. In 1900 it had ad- 
vanced to 49. Today it is 68, tomorrow it 
may be increased to 100 or 120 years. 


May 20 


Our attitudes are wrong. There is too 
much emphasis on youth and youthful abil- 
ity to the unfair detriment of older persons. 
There is too much general acceptance that 
a person’s productive years must end with 
a specific age without regard to his strength 
and mental capacity. As a result we con- 
sign healthy mentally alert men and women 
to the scrap heap and to an early spiritual 
and physical deterioration and decay. We 
refuse to recognize the very obvious truth 
that a large portion of our older people want 
to work and can work. We overlook the fact 
that a job is their best guarantee of status 
and independence. 

One of the major problems of our older 
citizens is their inability to find jobs for no 
other reason than their age. Jobs for which 
they are completely qualified in every re- 
spect, which they can do well, which will 
permit them to hold up their heads as 
descent, self-respecting citizens. In case of 
7 when they reach 45, in case of women 
3 


If the age limit were 45, more than half 
the Congress would be ineligible. 

Henry Ford once said, “If you take all the 
experience and judgment of men over 50 out 
of this world, there wouldn’t be enough left 
to run it.” 

At 78 Benjamin Franklin invented bi- 
focals. Cervantes was 68 when he wrote “Don 
Quixote.” William Cullen finished his classic 
textbook on medicine at ages 67 and 79. 
Sigmund Freud made some of his most sig- 
nificant discoveries in his sixties and 
seventies. 

I put an amendment to a previous appro- 
priation bill which prohibits the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission from using the factor of age 
as a qualification for any job in the Federal 
Government. The Commission fought to 
take it out but failed. 

A person’s age is no longer a barrier to em- 
ployment with the Federal Government. 

This year they came before our subcom- 
mittee and admitted that the amendment 
had worked very well. That principle is con- 
tinued in section 302 and is made permanent 
law. 

Between 1900 and 1950 the total U.S. popu- 
lation doubled, those over 65 quadrupled. 
In the same period of time the number of all 
persons of all ages in mental hospitals in- 
creased about three times. But the number 
of patients over 65 increased 10 times. 

We have learned to conserve our natural 
resources. We can do no less with our hu- 
man resources. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that H.R. 4893 will 
be stricken from the suspension of the 
rules calendar. If it must come up let it 
be under a rule, with plenty of time for 
debate, and by all means with a record 
rolicall on final passage. 


RUSSIAN TRAWLER INCIDENT 
SHOWS GAP IN SHORELINE 
DEFENSES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Rocers] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the entire incident of Soviet trawlers 
penetrating U.S. territorial waters on 
Tuesday, May 14, has yielded some dis- 
turbing weaknesses in our shoreline de- 
fense network. 

These trawlers, first seen within the 
3-mile limit by commercial fishermen 
familiar with the south Florida coast, 
were reportedly loaded with electronic 
gear. The area in whick the trawlers 
were located is approximately 100 miles 
south of Cape Canaveral. Their pres- 
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ence in this area on the morning of the 
first scheduled attempt to launch Astro- 
naut Gorden Cooper has obvious implica- 


tions. 

Developments subsequent to first re- 
ports I received of these trawlers make 
it apparent that the U.S. Government is: 

First. Without adequate surveillance 
of the waters surrounding the southern 
Atlantic coastline. 

Second. Without appropriate concern 
that ships of unfriendly nations frequent 
these waters. 

Third. Unable to properly coordinate 
actions when such ships violate our 
waters. 

Fourth. Without any firm policy re- 
garding these violations. 

At approximately 2 p.m. eastern day- 
light time, Tuesday, May 14, I received a 
call in Washington reporting that these 
trawlers were well within U.S. waters. A 
check with the Coast Guard in the area 
ascertained that reports had been re- 
ceived that the ships had been sighted at 
9:15 a.m. and 12:15 p.m., respectively, 
and that the vessels were within the 
3-mile limit. I am advised that despite 
these early reports of the vessels violat- 
ing U.S. waters, the Coast Guard did not 
dispatch official surveillance craft to in- 
vestigate such reports until approxi- 
mately 2 to 2:30 p.m. eastern standard 
time. The investigation, then at least 
5 hours late in getting started, showed 
the vessels to be outside the 3-mile limit. 
From all indications, it was this investi- 
gation upon which the official U.S. Gov- 
ernment position was based. 

After discussing this aspect of the in- 
cident with the Coast Guard, I received 
a call stating that the locations of these 
vessels as obtained by the Coast Guard 
had been classified. 

I then received another report from a 
local aircraft pilot, who states that he 
observed one of the Soviet trawlers at 
approximately 3:30 p.m. eastern stand- 
ard time about 2 miles east of the Flor- 
ida coast near Boca Raton. The pilot 
informed me that the vessel was approxi- 
mately 100 to 120 feet long and was defi- 
nitely within the 3-mile limit. A photo- 
graph of the trawler, which I now have 
in my possession, was taken on that 
flight. The pilot has been flying for 
over 20 years and is a former Navy pilot. 

I then personally contacted several 
fishing captains in the area who had 
sighted the vessels. One personally told 
me that he spotted a trawler within the 
3-mile limit while conducting a charter 
fishing expedition with several people 
aboard. The fishing captain, who claims 
25 years’ experience and a great knowl- 
edge of the area, took soundings of the 
water’s depth at the time he spotted the 
trawler. His soundings indicated depth 
of approximately 150 feet, a depth which 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in- 
forms me could not be encountered at or 
beyond the 3-mile limit in that area op- 
posite the shoreline. 

Another captain, a commercial fisher- 
man all his life in the area, informs me 
that he spotted the Russian trawler at 
12:15 p.m. eastern standard time. At 
that moment, he took soundings of his 
position with the trawler just astern of 
his boat. The captain’s soundings indi- 
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cated depth of 105 to 108 feet. He said 
his position was just under 2 miles east 
of the Joseph P. Kennedy estate in Palm 


I think it is worth noting here that 
the two homes that the President has 
used in his stays in Florida were within 
surveillance of this Russian trawler 
approximately 2 miles away. 

The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
has confirmed that no depths as shallow 
as the soundings taken by the captain 
would be encountered at or outside the 
3-mile limit east of that point on the 
shore. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey advises 
me that the captain’s soundings would 
indicate him to be 1.8 nautical miles 
from the shore. The captain’s account 
of the trawler states that she was heavily 
laden with antenna, was equipped with 
photographic apparatus, and plowed the 
water as though she were heavily loaded. 

After receiving these accounts and be- 
ing satisfied that U.S. territorial waters 
had been violated, I contacted the Assist- 
ant Commandant of the Coast Guard 
about the matter, where I learned that 
it was “categorically denied” that any 
Soviet ships were inside the 3-mile limit. 

A check with the Department of De- 
fense showed that there was no knowl- 
edge at that time that the vessels were 
inside U.S. waters. Consequently, no 
action would be taken. 

After subsequent discussion between 
my office and the senior officer in the 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations, I 
was shocked to learn of the Navy atti- 
tude that “the fact that the Navy was 
unconcerned should have indicated to me 
that there was no reason for me to be 
concerned.” 

News reports later carried various 
statements to the effect that the Coast 
Guard had denied the presence of these 
vessels in US. territorial waters, and 
that it was not unusual to see Soviet 
trawlers all along the U.S. coastal area. 

Mr. Speaker, this entire incident shows 
that once again our concern for the 
security of this Nation is being lulled 
into complacency. The Soviets have 
reportedly been frequenting our waters 
for some time. The sight of their 
trawlers plying our coastline without in- 
cident has evidently become common- 
place for those who are charged with the 
responsibility of patrolling and protect- 
ing our coasts. Was it therefore con- 
sidered “not really overt” that a trawler 
would venture on into our U.S. territory 
by those accustomed to these vessels? 

Does a past history without incident 
preclude the possibility of a future 
threat to our security? 

Was faulty patrol and surveillance of 
the area due to a lack of proper equip- 
ment? If this is the case, then the bil- 
lions of dollars we are spending for 
adequate defenses all over the world are 
being wasted because we can not even 
defend our own shores. The DEW line 
is our aerial defense network stretching 
across the upper reaches of North Amer- 
ica. It is designed to detect unidenti- 
fied aircraft and alert our air defenses 
immediately. What value does this net- 
work have if our coastal waters close to 
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Cuba can be penetrated in the manner 
we have just seen? 

Why is it that our Government was 
not prepared with a strict policy regard- 
ing these violations if the possibility for 
such violations had existed for some time 
due to the great numbers of trawlers 
along our coast? 

The Senate Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee has just issued a report which charges 
that our intelligence community could 
not face the facts that Soviet offensive 
missiles were in Cuba. This reluctance 
allowed the Soviet a genuine time ad- 
vantage for their intensified buildup in 
Cuba. Are we faced with the same re- 
luctance to believe that Soviet trawlers 
are simply fishing for fish rather than 
gathering intelligence data from the 
many movements of air and sea traffic 
along the U.S. coastline? 

Mr. Speaker, on September 17, 1962, 
a special subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee issued House 
Report No. 73 urging that measures be 
taken to intensify U.S. defenses in the 
southeastern United States. The pur- 
pose of this report was clearly to pre- 
clude the possibility of attack from Com- 
munist Cuba. From the indications of 
this trawler incident, it is painfully ap- 
parent that the report has not been com- 
plied with so far as the waters surround- 
ing this area are concerned. 

It is proof that our defense is inade- 
quate when it is up to a civilian fishing 
captain to report to the military that 
US. territorial waters have been pene- 
trated by an alien vessel. 

The incident amplifies the great need 
for action to remove communism from 
this hemisphere. Whether these trawl- 
ers came directly from Cuba is not 
known, according to the information I 
have. However, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that these trawlers and many like 
them operating in the Atlantic are free 
to come and go in Cuban ports as they 
see fit, allowing greater effectiveness of 
Soviet intelligence operations in this 
hemisphere. 

I strongly urge that this evidence serve 
notice for immediate steps to provide 
foolproof defenses for the entire U.S. 
coastline. In addition, I am hopeful that 
strict policies regarding any future vio- 
lations of this order will be formulated 
so that we will have no misunderstand- 
ing as to future courses of action should 
there be any recurrences of this incident. 
U.S. reaction to this penetration was 
confused and dangerously slow. This 
state of affairs cannot continue to exist. 

I am asking that the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress as well as the 
Secretary of Defense look into this entire 
incident in order to forge specific policies 
on this subject, and guarantee the estab- 
lishment of adequate shoreline defenses, 


HENRY J. KAISER: A TRIBUTE ON 
HIS 81ST BIRTHDAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PaTMAN] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, if we had 
Congressional Medals of Honor for top- 
drawer industrialists whose contributions 
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to American victory in war and in peace 
was far beyond the call of duty, I would 
nominate Henry J. Kaiser among the 
first and the most worthy. It is a source 
of considerable satisfaction to me that 
the occasion of Mr. Kaiser’s 81st birthday, 
May 9, 1963, gives me an opportunity to 
review briefly a career that does all 
America proud. Here is a life that pre- 
sents itself in the brightest and the most 
inspiring colors to American manhood, to 
American ambition, to American patriot- 
ism especially, and to the American ideal 
of the public interest. This is not a typ- 
ical American success story, although it 
has many of these dramatic aspects. It 
is rather the story of American character 
and individualism, of American fight and 
achievement. I keep repeating the word 
“American” because Henry J. Kaiser ex- 
emplifies an elemental energy released 
for the good of us all under our system 
of free enterprise. He is unique, not be- 
cause he is the only one of his extraor- 
dinary human dimensions, but because 
he is the greatest of them all in our 
century. 

This country has a vast school of what 
the magazine stories call tycoons and 
executives, and empire builders and 
czars, and the Nation has reason in 
perhaps 99 percent of these phenomenal 
men of success to be proud of their 
talent, their know-how, and their often 
prodigious accomplishments. What 
makes Henry J. Kaiser my candidate for 
a hypothetical Medal of Honor is not only 
that he stands first among the greatest 
of them, but that on a dozen or more 
fronts where our Nation's war efforts 
were concerned, and in moments of ex- 
treme crisis and industrial danger, he 
risked his name, his reputation, his 
financial, and personal resources, for the 
good of his country. 

Henry J. Kaiser would in any case have 
been a millionaire many times over and 
his personal fortunes would have been 
great and secure without taking risks 
not too carefully calculated in order to 
bring military victory to this country. 
For the support of his sound and bril- 
liant and highly inventive and original 
convictions in the fields of ships and 
planes and construction and manage- 
ment, Henry J. Kaiser did what Thomas 
Jefferson said our Founding Fathers did. 
He pledged to his country, his fellow 
Americans, what the Founding Fathers 
so nobly pledged to each other“ our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 

For this I honor him. 

For this, Mr. Speaker, I believe this 
Congress, this House, should honor him. 

For this the whole country owes Henry 
J. Kaiser an immense debt of gratitude. 

For this we all stand humbly before 
the literally massive inventory of his im- 
mense works for freedom and progress 
and bow our heads in deference, in re- 
spect, and in profound and affectionate 
acknowledgement. 

For this genius of the industrial age to 
build, for example, a $44 million naval 
air station at Corpus Christi, Tex., back 
in 1941, was only a drop in the bucket. 
To me it seems that nothing short of 
the wildest forces of nature and time and 
the finger of Jehovah have changed the 
face of the earth as much as Henry J. 
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Kaiser has changed it. With the differ- 
ence that, under God's guidance, and 
with the cooperation of the American 
ideal of venturesomeness, and the needs 
of the hour, his achievements proved 
constructive and of strategic meaning- 
fulness to the free world. It seems to me 
that for Henry J. Kaiser the building 
of the pyramids, for instance, would have 
been hardly a week’s work even under 
the conditions that prevailed in the days 
of the pharaohs. Only a few years ago 
when he was 79 he began the construc- 
tion in the wastelands of Hawaii of a 
whole complex of facilities for a com- 
munity of 50,000 people. 

In war or in peace this man is an asset 
to mankind. 

Millions of people, tens of millions, in 
many parts of the earth owe their com- 
fort, their peace of mind, their creature 
satisfactions in a hard workaday world, 
to the profound genius of this unselfish 
and remarkable American. 

For Henry J. Kaiser has every right 
to the title “The Magnificent American,” 
in an ura when the “ugly American” 
seems to be the image swallowed by a 
large section of world opinion.’ He is a 
magnificent American and a model of 
American inventiveness, ingenuity, in- 
tegrity, and drive, not only to our own 
youth and to generations of youth yet to 
come, but a symbol to the whole world 
of the kind of greatness we produce. 

It is greatness without greed. 

It is greatness driven by the passion 
for achievement. 

It is greatness that concerns itself with 
what is best for other people; for one’s 
country; for industrial integrity. He is 
the very embodiment of efficiency and 
productivity. 

What Henry J. Kaiser has built is not 
only dams and bridges, manufacturing 
plants, and whole cities; not only has he 
moved mountains of earth, and mined 
tons of bauxite for aluminum, ore and 
other metals. What Henry J. Kaiser has 
built in a vast proliferating empire is 
that respect for the industrialist, the 
manufacturer, the financier which so 
many in these professions have done so 
much to tear down. 

Wherever Kaiser stood and stands 
there is character. 

Even when a project out of a vast col- 
lection of enterprises failed to measure 
up to its promise and collapsed, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the failure 
rather emphasized the decency and the 
self-respect, the high honor and the 
rugged honesty of this eminently suc- 
cessful businessman of our century. 

The man I am talking about is the 
man who, at one point, built a third of 
this Nation’s shipbuilding program in 
World War II, according to one esti- 
mate, and who, the report said, “set the 
pace for the rest of it.“ From some six 
shipbuilding yards at San Francisco, 
Portland, Oreg., and Vancouver, Wash., 
he put upon the oceans whole fleets of 
10,500-ton liberty ships when German 
submarines had pushed the free world 
with its back to the wall, and death- 
deaiing enemy subs all but ruled the 
high seas. In that tragic hour Kaiser 
became industrially the Nation’s No. 1 
hero, and in fact, from my perspective, 
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he became, besides, the Nation’s actual 
No. 1 shipbuilder. In whatever he did 
he brought change using the immediately 
discovered technology of the hour to ad- 
vance the cause and the strength of his 
country. Thus he set up the first vertical 
steel operation, from mine to rolling mill, 
in California. He saw and made effec- 
tive such a light metal, for instance, as 
magnesium in the use of airplane manu- 
facture. He created the world’s biggest 
single cement plant. 

Wherever Kaiser stood, there the war 
was being fought on a mighty industrial 
front and there it was being won. 

Tankers and transports, Liberty ships 
and cargo vessels, skidded down the ways. 
I hesitate to use the word but much of 
this seemed to happen as if by magic. 
How to produce, as if overnight, 679 
Liberty ships, 56 tankers, 30 transports? 
Kaiser did it and that was only a starter. 
He did it with a magnificently organized 
team of engineers, planners, workers, 
every one of whom seemed to have been 
invested with some of the dynamic sense 
of purpose that drove this pugnacious 
and restless genius. Where the enemy 
used slave labor Kaiser used patriots. 
Where the enemy used terror Kaiser used 
leadership. For Kaiser a ship a day had 
become a commonplace. Of course today 
we know it was far from magic. It 
was expertise. It was what is some- 
times called know-how. 

Kaiser’s mastery of men, then as now, 
depends, of course, on character and 
decency. But his mastery of the vast 
program of war production that he took 
upon himself depended upon his accept- 
ance of factors that frightened the very 
wits out of less audacious entrepreneurs. 
He knew, under the pressure of crisis, 
what to abandon and what to retain. He 
knew how simplicity and simplification 
could speed up production when produc- 
tion held priority over detail and the 
time factor was of the essence. He 
always saw beyond the immediate need 
into the future. He always dreamed on 
the grand scale. Then, with the fury of 
an indefatigable dynamo that mastered 
him, he brought the dream into being. 
Thus tens of millions of people, fighting 
men, women and children, warriors on 
the seas, on the ground and in the air, 
survived, lived and made do with what 
he wrought until at long last victory was 
the free world’s reward. 

The Kaiser statistics on production 
present an overwhelming volume of evi- 
dence that startle the imagination. Of 
course whole worlds of industry and 
fighting men were involved in war and 
helped to bring victory. Nor was Kaiser 
the only tycoon who wrought wonders in 
the area of materiel and production. 
America’s industrial genius was nation- 
wide, for this country had made an 
enormous investment in human capacity 
and human dignity. But as I scan the 
horizon of our time and recall the end- 
less turmoil of the years I find that 
Henry J. Kaiser among the greatest of 
America’s industrialists stands out as the 
ablest and noblest of them all. 

Yet his beginnings were modest to the 
point of poverty. Millions of youth ev- 
erywhere had relatively more opportu- 
nity than was afforded to him, and surely 
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have it today. Inheritance gave him 
nothing and education not much more. 
In Canajoharie, N.Y., he was the young- 
est of four children. He made a kind of 
living as a photographer, developing and 
printing pictures of visiting tourists and 
vacationists at Lake Placid, N.Y. In this 
way he met his bride, and through his 
prospective father-in-law, Edgar Fos- 
burgh, a lumberman of Norfolk, Va., 
gave up photography—Fosburgh’s 
idea—and struck out on what Fosburgh 
hoped would be a more dignified and 
more lucrative career. The area select- 
ed, farthest from Lake Placid, was the 
Pacific Northwest. The plan was for 
young Kaiser to make good on his own 
and talk marriage once his salary had 
reached a minimum of $125 a month. 
Kaiser went and returned in what was 
for him the historic year of 1907 and 
claimed his bride. He had the job. He 
had the salary. Moreover, he had a 
house for his bride in Spokane, Wash., 
fully furnished and ready for occu- 
pancy—something of a modern-day Cin- 
derella story. 

Success is the Kaiser trademark. 

The Northwest adventure was the be- 
ginning of Henry J. Kaiser’s career in 
the construction business. The rest is 
the most fabulous individual chapter in 
the history of industry in the United 
States; and this country is rich in fan- 
tastic success stories. Kaiser altered 
basically the great machine workhorses 
of the construction business. Machine 
methods were revolutionized so that oil- 
and-gasoline energy and hard steel re- 
placed human sweat and muscle and the 
backs of men. He made new and revolu- 
tionary use of the diesel engine. He 
could see that to which greed was blind. 
For instance, he could see that putting 
tires on wheelbarrows not only brought 
him greater cooperation and respect 
from his human work force, but yielded 
him greater profits because of more loads 
carried. For him humaneness became a 
helpmeet to achievement. 

The fast-growing Kaiser human and 
mechanical machine paved whole com- 
munities in California better and faster 
for less. 

Then came the massive breakthrough 
creating gargantuan construction proj- 
ects that are the majestic monuments 
to architecture and engineering on the 
American scene in the 20th century: In 
4 years he and associated contractors 
built Boulder Dam. This, on May 29, 
1935, was 2 years before the date called 
for in the Government contract. Then 
Bonneville Dam sprang up across the 
deep channel of the Columbia River. 
On occasion whole cities were built to 
house the workers. I offer it as a purely 
personal opinion that under Henry J. 
Kaiser, construction as a science had de- 
veloped more in the hands of this one 
man than it had developed in all the 
centuries before, back to the building of 
the Chinese Wall. 

I ask: How can we estimate what it 
is that America owes to him? 

I ask: How great, in terms of dollars 
and statistics, is the gratitude coming to 
By J. Kaiser from the whole free 
wor. 
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It was after Bonneville Dam that 
Grand Coulee Dam literally changed the 
skyline of this continent. For here was 
something as monumental for its day as 
anything man had ever constructed in 
the whole history of time. The least 
that can be said of it is that it is the 
greatest dam ever built. Everything 
about Grand Coulee was unprecedented 
in terms of size, proportions, quantities, 
dimensions. It seemed to add new 
meanings to the ordinary digits in arith- 
metic. Kaiser and his fellow contractors 
employed hammerhead cranes weighing 
368,000 tons. A Niagara of cement 
poured from these unheard-of giants of 
mechanization. In the concrete Kaiser 
and his associate contractors embedded, 
as if for eternity, supports for an 1,180- 
foot-high, four-track trestle. The con- 
crete came from a mixing plant of a size 
never known before. Finally when 
Grand Coulee stood out, like a tamed 
monster for the good of man, there it 
was far ahead of the deadline date. 

In my day I have wandered over many 
bridges and I am not sure how many of 
these Kaiser built. But I do find some- 
thing personal and intimate in the 
knowledge, for instance, that when one 
drives over the San Francisco-to-Oak- 
land Bay Bridge, the 15 that form the 
base are the work of this greatest of all 
American builders in our age. 

I could go on like this detailing an 
enormous inventory of 20th century con- 
struction that has meant revolutionary 
changes in everything from light metals 
to wheelbarrows, and from diesel en- 
gines to executive management, and that 
involve whole nations and continents. 
The story is a biography that has yet to 
be told in all its drama, its color, its 
intriguing human excitement, and the 
grand scale on which Kaiser operated. 
I have only to add one more point. For 
Kaiser had to overcome not only the 
merciless eccentricities of uncertain 
wild forces in nature: wind and rain, 
cold and heat, storms and floods; he had 
a far greater obstruction than all of 
these put together. Again and again 
and still again he had to overcome an 
almost impassable, and frequently an 
absolutely impassable, mountain of hu- 
man stupidity. With the amazing drive 
that pushes him on he was able now and 
again, against high rank and uniformed 
prestige in authoritative places, to plow 
through this obstructive blunt witted- 
ness. He did it like one of the best oiled 
of his great bulldozers pushing through 
a mountain of heavy sludge. In the end 
the doubting Thomases, the faltering 
addicts to the past, the simply deep- 
frozen minds of inferior men in magnifi- 
cent offices, saw that Henry J. Kaiser 
had not only vision, but practicality. 
And the proof was there in steel and 
concrete as if for the ages. 

Let me finally end this tribute with the 
simple observation that without the per- 
adventure of a doubt Henry J. Kaiser is 
one of the greatest Americans in our 
history. He did what he did on char- 
acter and understanding and his service 
to the whole of mankind surpassed the 
cumulative accomplishments of a whole 
5-foot shelf of monarchs and world- 
shakers. 
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WHO IS DOING THE DEVIL’S WORE 
IN AMERICAN POLITICS? 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CAMERON] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to put a question to my colleagues. 
It is a question which deserves sober 
consideration. 

Iask: Who is doing the Devil’s work in 
American politics? 

The facts charge that it is being done 
by an organization called Americans 
for Constitutional Action. 

We are all aware that democracy is 
under attack by the radical right. At 
his last press conference President Ken- 
nedy reminded us of this when he said: 

It has always seemed to me remarkable 
that those people and organizations who are 
founded in order to defend the Constitution 
should seek to change it, and particularly to 
change it in such a basic way, either to 
affect the power of the Congress, or to amend 
the Constitution and put severe limitations 
upon the Congress—which after all repre- 
sents the people most directly. 


The President elaborated further and 
closed his remarks with this observation: 

I would think that the efforts will come 
to nothing—and I will be glad when they 
do not. 


I know that all my colleagues in the 
Congress, Democrats and Republicans, 
are joined with the President on this 
vital issue. Every man and woman 
among us—supported by nearly 180 mil- 
lion citizens throughout this Nation— 
hope the efforts of the rightwing extrem- 
ists will come to nothing. We will all be 
glad when they do not. 

But mere hope is not enough to thwart 
the goals of the radical right. Whether 
the lunatic fringe fails or prevails de- 
pends greatly upon such action each of 
us is willing to take as individuals. Each 
of us must search his own soul and come 
to terms with his own conscience. Each 
of us must chart for himself where he 
has been, where he is today, and where 
he will be tomorrow. 

It is tomorrow that concerns me. For 
as I survey the national horizon I see 
dark clouds gathering. Sooner than any 
of us would like to believe, these clouds 
can be upon us, unleashing a torrent of 
suspicion and hate, fear and distrust, un- 
like anything this country has ever seen. 

During the last election campaign—I 
waded through such a torrent. My op- 
ponent was a man who was for 2 years 
a member of this distinguished body. 
Not long after he took office, responsible 
citizens across the land were shocked 
with the disclosure that, through him, 
the John Birch Society had successfully 
infiltrated the Congress of the United 
States. 

You found sitting among you the 
spokesman of Robert Welch, a man who 
has branded President Dwight Eisen- 
hower and the late John Foster Dulles as 
dedicated Communist agents. But the 
Congressman denied that he was in fact 
in Washington as a puppet of Robert 
Welch. 

He alleged that his only interest was 
in constitutional conservatism. As a 
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Congressman he hoped to clothe the 
John Bireh Society in respectability, 
clothing which it desperately needs if the 
organization is to win new recruits for 
its army of panic and fright. 

It is a great tribute to the American 
people that, once unmasked, my pred- 
ecessor was no longer acceptable—as 
a constitutional conservative. But 
although he was defeated at the polls, 
Robert Welch did not abandon his young 
prodigy. 


Gerald L. K. Smith, the arch anti- 
Semite sang the praises of the ex-Con- 
gressman in the May issue of the Cross 
and the Flag, and told of his present 
activities as the professional organizer 
for the John Birch Society in the seven 
Western States: 

Recently he was invited by the leaders of 
the John Birch Society to become the chief 
director of the John Birch Society activi- 
ties in the California zone. He is doing a 
wonderful work. Naturally, I could wish 
that the John Birch Society would go a 
little further in the discussions of the issues. 
They not only do not discuss the Jewish 
issue, but once in a while they are tempted 
to bite a little flesh out of some of us who 
have dared to discuss the Jewish issue. 
This does not antagonize me, because I feel 
that it is a symptom of naivete. It is im- 
possible for a man to study communism and 
not eventually learn that the Jews, as such, 

ganized, financed, and promoted the 
world Communist revolution. 


Smith also offered these words of ad- 
vice to his racist rabble-rousers: 

Followers of mine who have access to our 
literature should attend the John Birch So- 
ciety meetings in their communities, 


Thus we have evidence that the para- 
sites of religious and racial prejudice 
are crawling into bed with the John 
Birch Society. I shudder to think of 
the hideous offspring of such a mating. 
Yet, if we are to take Gerald L. K. Smith 
at his word, the Birch leadership—at 
this point at least—does not want to 
clutch the Christian Nationalist Crusade 
to its bosom. 

Already rejected by the American 
people, the Birch Society is attempting 
to improve its ignoble image—not tar- 
nish it further. 

A major step in this direction will be 
taken in Washington on May 23 at what 
is being billed as a “gala reception.” 
Sponsored by Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action, 153 Members of the 88th 
Congress have been invited to receive 
awards, 

Mr. Speaker, I do not. know who these 
Members are. While ACA has given 
wide publicity to its gala reception, 
it has failed to divulge beforehand the 
identities of prospective award recipients. 
I believe it is of utmost urgency that my 
respected colleagues be alerted to the 
true character of the Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action—and I therefore am 
taking this opportunity to bring the facts 
to light. 

For their own welfare, for the welfare 
of every Man, woman, and child in this 
country, I urge each and every one of 
my colleagues to consider seriously how 
ACA is attempting to use them; how ACA 
is attempting to clothe itself and the 
John Birch Society with an aura of re- 
spectability to which it is not entitled, 
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but through which it can secure the 
good names of honorable Members of the 
Congress. 

I urge them to reject the so-called 
Distinguished Service Awards of ACA 
which are to be presented in the name 
of constitutional conservatism. These 
awards make a mockery of the very ideals 
they purport to salute. 

For just as the John Birch Society 
sought respectability by putting its Mem- 
bers in Congress, sq is it again seeking— 
through ACA—to clothe itself in the 
honorable political philosophy of con- 
servatism. 

Half the top officers of ACA are also 
John Birch Society leaders, and about 
one-fifth of ACA’s financial support 
comes from Birch members. I know of 
no sitting Member of Congress who 
would accept a medal from the Birch 
Society. Is it then appropriate to accept 
a medal from an organization only half 
removed? I think not. 

It is time that the American voters, 
political candidates and office holders, 
newspaper reporters and editors identi- 
fied ACA for what it is—a mask for re- 
action. Itis one thing for a Congressman 
to get a medal for being conservative, but 
it is quite another thing to be decorated 
by a reactionary, right-wing extremist 
group, for its own wterior motives. 

It is only because I have the highest 
regard for my colleagues that I bring 
these facts to their attention. I have 
great respect for the conservative phi- 
losophy and, while I often disagree with 
some of its interpretations, I realize that 
these beliefs stem from a genuine love of 
country. 

My professional background as a certi- 
fied public accountant frequently causes 
me to advocate what are considered con- 
servative philosophies in the area of fi- 
nance. These beliefs are the product of 
sincerity, and I have never found it diffi- 
cult to reconcile them with what are con- 
sidered more liberal positions on other 
issues affecting the future of my State 
and country. 

It will be a great tragedy for the Amer- 
ican people—and for our form of Gov- 
ernment—if noble conservative concepts 
are allowed to become contaminated by 
right-wing fanatics. 

Do not for one moment doubt that ACA 
is extremist-dominated, and extremist 
oriented. Its ancestor was The Cam- 
paign for the 48 States, established in 
1955 to lobby for the adoption of five 
constitutional amendments, among them 
revision of the electoral college to weaken 
the voting power of urban areas. In my 
judgment this is one of the items the 
President had in mind when he expressed 
amazement that those organizations 
which are allegedly founded to defend 
the Constitution are most often those 
which seek to change the Constitution. 

The chairman of The Campaign for 
the 48 States was Robert B. Snowden, 
who was initially the finance chairman 
of ACA and is more recently an endorser 
of the John Birch Society. 

Retired Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers is 
presently vice chairman and secretary 
of ACA, and as recently as February 1962, 
he was listed as a member of the John 
Birch Society’s committee of endorsers. 
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In the May 1963 issue of Free Enter- 
prise, a tabloid which cites Gerald L. K, 
Smith’s “The Cross and the Flag” as sug- 
gested reading, General Fellers wrote: 

You have set. up a splendid program for 


the citizens’ hearings of “We the People.” 
Best success. 


We, the People is an organization con- 
trolled by Rev. Billy James Hargis. On 
the national advisory board of We, the 
People there are or have been such ex- 
tremists as Dr. Revilo P, Oliver, a mem- 
ber of the John Birch Society national 
council; Robert B. Dresser, a member of 
the society’s committee of endorsers: 
J. Bracken Lee, formerly on the national 
board of the Committee Against Summit 
Entanglements, a group described by 
Robert Welch as a Birch front; and Mer- 
win K. Hart, formerly a member of this 
same front and leader of a John Birch 
Society chapter in New York City. 

General Fellers was also appointed by 
the Reverend Billy James Hargis to the 
anti-Communist liaison steering commit- 
tee. You will recall that Hargis and 
former Gen. Edwin Walker recently com- 
pleted a cross-country bus tour, spouting 
their extremist. slogans all the way. 
During their stop in Los Angeles my 
predecessor, on behalf of the Birch So- 
ciety, and before 6,000 persons, presented 
General Walker with a plaque proclaim- 
ing him the “greatest living American.” 

The treasurer of ACA is Charles Edi- 
son, a member of the editorial advisory 
committee of American Opinion, the 
Birch Society’s national magazine. It is 
worth noting that Westbrook Pegler is 
now a regular contributor to this pub- 
lication. In an American Opinion ar- 
ticle earlier this year, Pegler launched 
such a vile and vitriolic attack upon the 
late Eleanor Roosevelt that even regular 
readers were forced to protest. 

Another ACA trustee is Howard Buf- 
fet, who has been identified as an en- 
thusiastic member of the John Birch 
Society. In addition to his Birch ac- 
tivity, Buffet, like Snowden, has found 
time to serve in a leadership spot on the 
Citizens Foreign Aid Committee which, 
despite its name, is against all foreign 
aid. It is worth noting that seven key 
members of this committee, as listed on 
its letterhead, are also listed in Welch’s 
“Blue Book” as members of the John 
Birch Society national council. 

The Birch Society, of course, has not 
limited its ACA activity to merely put- 
ting its supporters and members into 
key leadership positions. Reports re- 
quired to be filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives show Birchers 
have made substantial financial contri- 
butions to ACA. 

In last year’s campaign, for example, 
records reveal that the following identi- 
fiable John Birch leaders contributed 
$7,200 to ACA and loaned $12,000 more: 

George W. Armstrong, Jr., a member 
of the American Opinion’s Editorial Ad- 
visory Committee since 1957: $1,000 con- 
tribution. 

Howard Buffet, identified a moment 
ago as an ACA trustee and an enthu- 
siastic Bircher: $1,000 loan. 

Robert B. Dresser, also on the Amer- 
ican Opinion Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee: $500 contribution. 
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Charles Edison, the ACA treasurer 
mentioned earlier as a member of the 
American Opinion staff: $1,000 contri- 
bution, and a $2,500 loan. 

E. Ainsworth Eyre, a member of the 
Birch Society’s committee of endorsers: 
$1,200 contribution, and a $2,000 loan. 

William J. Grede, a member of the 
John Birch Society’s national council: 
$1,000 contribution. 

Fred C. Koch, also a member of the 
John Birch Society’s national council: 
$500 contribution. 

Thomas Parker, a member of the so- 
ciety’s committee of endorsers: $2,500 
loan. 

J. Howard Pew, member of the Amer- 
ican Opinion Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee: $3,000 contribution. 

E. L. Wiegand, a member of the John 
Birch Society committee of endorsers: 
$2,500 loan. 

These contributions account for nearly 
one-fifth of the more than $100,000 in 
total contributions reported by ACA for 
the 3-month period just prior to the 
1962 elections. 

Americans for Constitutional Action 
alleges that it has but one goal to elect 
constitutional conservatives to the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

In 1961 ACA puts its stamp of approval 
on 136 Members of the 87th Congress. 
Yet I know of no Member of Congress 
who would knowingly accept the endorse- 
ment of the John Birch Society or a John 
Birch Society front group. ACA’s 1961 
awards were refused by one Republican 
Senator, one Democratic Senator, and 
six Republican Representatives. I am 
confident that had the recipients known 
the true nature of the donor, all ACA 
awards would have been rejected. 

The main tool in selecting award win- 
ners is an ACA-Index which has been 
widely distributed. It has been reprinted 
in the reactionary “Dan Smoot Reports,” 
and in Texas billionaire extremist H. L. 
Hunt’s Life Lines. It has been circu- 
lated by the so-called Network of Patri- 
otic Letter Writers, an operation which, 
I am sure, accounts for much of the 
fright mail being received by congres- 
sional offices. 

The ACA-Index is a percentage rating 
of the standing of a Member of Congress 
based on how he has voted on specific 
rollcalls selected by ACA. The organi- 
zation contends that this rating is a 
measure of the extent to which the Sen- 
ator or Representative is “for safeguard- 
ing the God-given dignity of the indi- 
vidual and promoting sound economic 
growth by strengthening constitutional 
government” and “against group moral- 
ity and a socialized economy through 
centralization of power.” 

This actually says nothing about ACA’s 
criteria for selecting a constitutional 
conservative. But analysis of the 1961 
ACA-Index in the 1st session of the 87th 
Congress gives a clear picture of what 
ACA criteria is: 

Members of Congress were expected to 


Against programs to aid depressed 
areas by making available loans and 
grants. 

Against raising minimum wages to 
$1.25 an hour and extending coverage of 
wage and hour laws. 
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Against slum clearance and public 
housing. 

Against funds for health research. 

Against manpower training for the un- 
employed. 

Against permitting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to use injunctions and civil actions 
in civil rights cases. 

Against establishment of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Against increasing grants to aid in the 
fight against water pollution. 

Against Federal aid to education and 
funds for school construction. 

Out of 30 votes cited, ACA expected 
Members of Congress to vote against the 
majority, to vote against 27 of the 30 
bills cited in their index. 

I do not for a moment question the 
motives of any Member of this Congress 
who voted against these measures, but 
neither do I question the motives of any- 
one who voted for these measures. 
Whether for or against, I am certain 
that votes were cast on the basis of 
personal convictions and a strong desire 
to act in the best interests of this Nation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do question the 
motives of ACA in attaching itself, like 
a political leech, to the voting records 
of honorable men, For, in my judgment, 
ACA’s only aim is to transfer the image 
of respectable conservatism to radical 
rightwing extremism. 

The pipeline of transfusion is Human 
Events, a patriotism-for-profit propa- 
ganda publication which, in addition to 
publishing the ACA-Index, has a joint 
subscription arrangement with the John 
Birch Society’s American Opinion. In 
his “Blue Book,” Robert Welch writes 
that Human Events— 

Feels also that we complement each other 
well * * * and American Opinion is, to the 
best of my knowledge, the first * * * mag- 
azine which they have been willing to join 
in such a combination offer. 


A sampling of quotations from various 
issues of Human Events points up its 
extremist biases: 

Item: “We will never have efficiency in the 
service of delivering mail * * * until the 
Post Office is turned over to private enter- 
prise.” 

Item: “It is scarcely a secret that Reuther 
is a ruthless labor dictator and one of the 
most mischievous socialist leaders in the 
country.” 

Item: “It was Franklin D. Roosevelt who 
opened wide the door for Communist pene- 
tration of the peoples south of the Rio 
Grande.” 

Item: “After reading this handbook (and 
other Girl Scout publications) * * I knew 
that I should hereafter advise all American 
mothers to discourage their girls from join- 
ing that organization until it stops the U.N. 
and world government propaganda and be- 
comes a * * real American organization.” 


I would be shocked and amazed, Mr, 
Speaker, if any Member of this Congress 
who has been marked for recognition 
by ACA claimed that the Girl Scouts 
is not a real American organization, or 
that Franklin Roosevelt invited Commu- 
nist subversion of Latin America, or that 
the Post Office should be turned over 
to private enterprise. 

Yet this is what the extremists would 
have the American people believe. It is 
the contaminated brand of constitu- 
tional conservatism which they are ped- 
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dling. They have changed the print 
of the package but are making ev 
effort to leave the original label 5 

My daily mail is grim reminder that 
the concepts of constitutionalism and 
conservatism are undergoing basic alter- 
ation. These ideals are being cunningly 
translated into word symbols—word sym- 
bols that have special meaning woven 
into them by those who use them. His- 
tory has shown that Fascists and Com- 
munists pay homage to the symbols of 
freedom and democracy, but give their 
own interpretation to these words. The 
extremists of today are muddling com- 
munication between Americans by using 
the same methods found so successful 
by the tyrants of yesterday. 

Some political observers hold the 
skeptical view that given power, the peo- 
ple will turn it over to the demagog 
with the most appealing line. All de- 
mocracies have faced the threat of ex- 
tremists—Fascists, Communists, and 
anti-Semites. In many cases the exist- 
ing governments were ripped apart by 
the spread of this confusion and hate. 

Under normal circumstances the ap- 
peals of demagogs have attraction 
only to the lunatic fringe. But during 
a crisis—such as the cold war in which 
this Nation is engaged—men with ex- 
tremist panaceas become a real threat 
to democracy. It is under conditions of 
emotional insecurity that people from all 
segments of society are attracted by the 
extremist magnets. 

Thirty years ago in Europe Hitler and 
Mussolini had all the answers—all the 
panaceas—and in the United States so 
did Gerald L. K. Smith and Earl Browder. 
Democracy succumbed to extremism in 
Germany and Italy. But in America, 
democratic leadership responded to the 
needs of the times and acted vigorously 
to reenforce our cherished institutions. 
In my judgment, the time for such action 
is again at hand. 

Mr. Speaker, I have presented the facts 
and I have tried to present them ob- 
jectively. To me they seem indisputable. 
They establish that Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action is doing the Devil's 
work in American politics. They estab- 
lish that ACA has been infiltrated and 
taken over by Robert Welch’s John Birch 
Society. 

Birch leaders are ACA leaders. 

Birch money is ACA money. 

Birch propaganda complements ACA 
propaganda. 

Birch ideology is ACA ideology. 

But whether Birch or ACA, it is not 
the ideology—it is not the conserva- 
tism—acceptable to our forefathers. 

It is not the conservatism acceptable 
to Members of this Congress. 

It is not the conservatism acceptable 
to the American people. 

It is extremism, a brand of political 
and social ideology not worthy of recog- 
nition in our Nation’s Capital on 
May 23—or on any other day. 

Whether the radical right fails or pre- 
vails depends greatly upon what action 
each of us is willing to take as individ- 
uals. 

Each of us must search our soul, and 
come to terms with our conscience. 
Each of us must chart where we have 
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been, where we are today, and where we 
will be tomorrow. 

I am hopeful tomorrow will find that: 
“No. violent extremes endure; a sober 
moderation stands secure.” 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
mara yield? 

Mr. CAMERON. It is a pleasure to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join my colleague and friend from the 
State of California for a very forthright 
and courageous statement calling atten- 
tion to a very serious, if not critical, de- 
velopment on the American political 
horizon and saying things that ought to 
be said and should be said. I am privi- 
leged and personally pleased to be asso- 
ciated in this discussion which the 
gentleman leads in the special orders for 


today. 

I would like to give further details of 
the Americans for Constitutional Action 
to which quite some reference has been 
made by the gentleman. 

The announcement of formation of 
the Americans for Constitutional Action 
was put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
volume 104, part 12, pages 15899-15902, 
by Senator Kart Munont, of South Da- 
kota, with a glowing tribute to its head, 
Admiral Moreell, and other leaders. 

“I welcome wholeheartedly this new 
venture in our American political sys- 
tem,” the Senator said, praising it as a 
contribution to clearing the lines of de- 
marcation between conservatives and 
liberals as against mere party labels of 
Republican and Democratic. He then 
told the Senate the following, by way of 
explaining the beginning of the move- 
ment: 

As long as 6 or 7 years ago, in association 
with the then Senator from Maine, Mr. 
Brewster, and others, I helped organize a 
weekend conference, held in the North Room 
of the Mayflower Hotel here in Washington 
on September 15 and 16, 1951, which re- 
sulted in the creation of what was then 
known as the National Committee for Po- 
litical Realignment, which had the cochair- 
manship of former Senator Albert Hawkes of 
New Jersey, as a Republican, and Ed ONeal 
of Selma, Ala., as a Democrat. Senator 
Hawkes had been formerly the president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and Ed 
O'Neal was known to all of us as the very 
effective national president for many years 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


So we see that part of the origin of 
ACA was in a meeting of leaders of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. In- 
cidentally, Ed O’Neal, identified there as 
a Democrat from Alabama, appeared on 
a platform at Memphis to introduce the 
Republican candidate for President in 
the 1952 campaign and bolted the Demo- 
crat Party 10 days later. The man who 
succeeded O'Neal as President of the 
Farm Bureau, Allan B. Kline, is a trustee 
of ACA. 

Another ancestor of the ACA was a 
movement called the Campaign for the 
48 States, organized in 1955 to press for 
five amendments to the Constitution, in- 
cluding one to limit the rate of Federal 
income tax. It was headed by Robert B. 
Snowden, a Memphis businessman and 
farmer, who was initially the finance 
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chairman of ACA and later became an 
endorser of the John Birch Society. 

In early 1959, when the Campaign for 
the 48 States was being liquidated, it 
turned over to ACA $25,096.54, accord- 
ing to reports filed by ACA with the 
Clerk of the House. 

Trustees listed in literature of the 
Campaign for the 48 States who later 
became identified with the John Birch 
Society include the following: Robert B. 
Dresser, Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, re- 
tired, J. H. Gipson, Sr., and Joseph S. 
Kimmel. 

In addition, the Campaign for the 48 
States had a national advisory council 
which included the following who later 
became identified with the John Birch 
Society: Spruille Braden, Howard Buf- 
fett, Kenneth Colegrove, Kent C. Court- 
ney, Frank DeGanah:, Gov. J. Bracken 
Lee, Clarence Manion, Adolphe Menjou, 
J. Howard Pew, E. Merrill Root, and 
Robert H. W. Welch, Jr. 

Moreover, the following officers, trust- 
ees, or advisory council members of the 
Campaign for the 48 States included the 
following men who are presently leaders 
of Americans for Constitutional. Action: 
Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, retired, How- 
ard Buffett, and Adm. Ben Morrell; and 
three former ACA leaders—Felix Morley, 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, and Gen. Robert E. 
Wood, retired. Also the Campaign for 
the 48 States was actively supported by 
former Congressman Ralph Gwinn, who 
was a trustee of ACA until his death 
last year. 

It is also noteworthy that the national 
advisory council included two of the 
founders of Human Events: Frank E. 
Hanighen, who is still the editor, and 
Felix Morley, who was its president from 
1945 to 1950. 

This was no small insignificant group. 
Congressional Quarterly reported that 
the organization was the top spender— 
$81,922—among lobbyists in the first 
quarter of 1957—nearly twice as much as 
any other organization spent to infiuence 
legislation. Similarly, ACA is no small 
group. It is openly boasting of having 
helped 184 candidates last year and is 
starting next year’s campaign 18 months 
ahead of the election. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Minnesota for 
bringing this to my attention. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman for his re- 
marks today, and I want to associate 
myself with them. I would like to say 
I want to add some comments on the 
topic of Americans for Constitutional 
Action—comments which I think will 
demonstrate further that it is highly 
partisan in bias and is well-nigh ludi- 
crous in its standards. 

As is well known, under the rules and 


-traditions of this House, leadership is in 


part a function of seniority. Without 
going into the perhaps controversial as- 
pects of this fact, I believe that I can 
safely say that the leadership of the 
House, including the chairmen of the 
standing committees, is not radical and 
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could not legitimately be said to be in 
opposition to the spirit and principles 
of the Constitution. It is enlightening, 
therefore, to take a look at how ACA 
rates House leadership. 

First, let us consider the Speaker. On 
the basis of his votes prior to election as 
Speaker, ACA rated him zero. This is 
so patently ridiculous that former Presi- 
dent Hoover, himself an ACA trustee, 
personally assured the Speaker that he 
was distressed by the false implication 
that the Speaker had opposed economy 
in Government. This episode, by the 
way, raises an interesting and significant 
question for the ACA defenders who try 
to hide behind the respected name of the 
former President. 

How about our majority leader, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? ACA rates 
him at 4 percent. The majority whip 
does only a little better on the ACA scale, 
with a rating of 13 percent, and the dep- 
uty majority whip, the gentleman from 
California, is given a score of 3 percent. 

Let us turn now to the chairmen of 
the 20 standing committees of the 
House—men of great seniority and pub- 
lic service. Of these, no less than six are 
rated by ACA at less than 10 percent, 
another four fall below ACA’s 30-percent 
mark, and only five manage to score 
above 50 percent. In other words, if we 
are to believe ACA, most of our leader- 
ship in this body is not even one-third 
devoted—and I quote from Mr. Welch's 
writing—to “the preservation of the 
spirit and the principles of the Consti- 
tution.” 

Now I turn with some amusement to 
my own personal rating by the Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action. This 
phony rightwing group has decided that 
I am entitled to a rating of 11 percent 
good votes and 89 percent bad votes for 
the years 1957 through 1962. I am a 
little bit ashamed of getting such a high 
rating, I might add. 

My constituents, who were apprised of 
this rating during my last campaign, evi- 
dently thought as little of the ACA phony 
percentages as I do, because they gave me 
a majority of about 30,000 votes over my 
opponent, a Mr. Robert Ramsey. Inci- 
dentally, my opponent was endorsed by 
the ACA and recently has acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies in a John Birch Society 
meeting whose speaker was our former 
colleague, John Rousselot, the then west- 
ern regional director of the John Birch 
Society. 

As a footnote to this facet of the ACA 
ratings, I call to your attention the fact 
that the majority membership of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
averages only 3542 percent with ACA, 
with the chairman scored as only one- 
fifth of a constitutionalist. 

Two more points, Mr. Speaker, as indi- 
cation of the partisan bias and the ultra- 
negativism of the ACA ratings of Con- 
gress. First, note that since 1957, ACA 
has chosen some 73 record votes in this 
body to use in its ratings. In no less than 
49 instances—in other words, two-thirds 
of the time—ACA considers that the ma- 
jority of this House has voted against 
the spirit and principles of the Constitu- 
tion. Little wonder, then, that they are 
so hysterical. 
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As my final point, I give only the bare 
statistics of breakdown. Of 
those receiving ACA ratings of better 
than 80 percent, all but 5 are Republi- 
eans; and conversely, all of those rated 
at less than 20 percent are Democrats. 
This seems to me to be sufficient answer 
to ACA’s spurious claim to be a nonpar- 
tisan organization. Furthermore, the 
whole pattern of the ACA-index should 
leave little doubt that it is worthless ex- 
cept possibly to those who wish to repeal 
the 20th century completely and amend 
the 19th rather substantially. 

Mr. CAMERON. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. Iam glad to have 
the facts brought out. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding, and I want to commend 
him on his leadership in undertaking to 
bring to the attention of the Members 
of the House of Representatives and the 
country some of the remarkable activi- 
ties of the leaders of the far rightwing 
in our country—many of them persons 
who are themselves un-American in 
their attitudes and methods rather than 
those they seek to impugn with some of 
their propaganda. 

Only recently, Mr. Speaker, I had the 
opportunity to talk to a distinguished 
Republican who shares, I am sure, the 
viewpoint which we are here this after- 
noon expressing on the floor of the 
House. I refer to Arthur Larson, author 
of the book entitled, “A Republican Looks 
at His Party,” a distinguished lawyer in 
his own right, who taught law at the 
University of Tennessee, Cornell Univer- 
sity, and was dean of the Law School of 
the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Lar- 
son, moreover, served under President 
Eisenhower in the high positions of Un- 
der Secretary of Labor and Director of 
the U.S. Information Agency, and also as 
special assistant to President Eisenhower. 
At the present time Mr. Larson is Pro- 
fessor of Law and Director of the World 
Rule of Law Center at Duke University in 
North Carolina. 

In talking with Mr. Larson, I found, 
as I say, that he shared the concern 
which we are here this afternoon ex- 
pressing. I asked Mr. Larson if I could 
see a recent speech of his which had 
just been drawn to my attention and 
which is relevant to our discussion here 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Recorp at this point 
the text of an excellent address by 
Arthur Larson delivered on May 10, 
1963, at Encino, Calif., on the subject of 
“An American Looks at the United 
Nations.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

An AMERICAN LOOKS AT THE UNITED NATIONS 
(By Arthur Larson) 

A new era has opened in the history of 
the United Nations. 

The principal milestone marking this new 
era was the peaceful occupation of Kolwezi 
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in Katanga Province by United Nations troops 
early this year. This event signaled the end 
of the acute military phase in the Congo. 
It demonstrated that the United Nations 
could put an army into the field in support. 
of its peace-keeping objectives, and carry 
through to a successful conclusion, using 
its own resources and command, a suppres- 
sion of a threat to the peace under almost 
indescribable difficulties. This event demon- 
strated, for all to see, that the United Na- 
tions could indeed take effective action in a 
situation where all the major powers con- 
sidered themselves to have a vital interest, 
in spite of the fact that every great power 
except one, the United States, was in fact 
opposed to the action. Of course, the dif- 
ficulties in the Congo are not over, but they 
are now of different character. They involve 
the process of nation building, with the 
United Nations continuing to play a major 
role in coordinating the strengthening of 
internal security resources as well as eco- 
nomic development. 

The change in the Congo picture is, how- 
ever, only one feature of the United Nations 
new era. If we look back only 18 months, 
we can see that the United Nations has 
emerged from an appalling series of crises 
with renewed strength and confidence. One 
byproduct of this change can be seen in the 
second edition of our booklet of questions 
and answers. The first edition was entitled 
“Questions and Answers on the United Na- 
tions Crisis.” The outline of the book con- 
sisted of eight main causes of crisis of 
confidence in the United Nations. The new 
edition of this booklet has just been pub- 
lished entitled simply “Questions and An- 
swers on the United Nations.” The dropping 
of the word “crisis” is significant. Of course, 
the United Nations still has plenty of trou- 
bles. It is important for all of us, however, 
to realize that we need no longer approach 
a discussion of United Nations affairs in an 
atmosphere of crisis and imminent disaster 
to the organization. Let us look at some of 
these changes in the last 18 months. 


THE CONGO 


As to the Congo: 18 months ago many 
people were seriously worried that the United 
Nations would fail in the Congo and that 
the burden of the effort and of the failure 
would be the beginning of the end for the 
organization. Today the United Nations is 
in control of the situation, has freedom of 
movement throughout the Congo, and is pro- 
ceeding with an orderly transfer of respon- 
sibility to the Congolese Government. 

As to finances: 18 months ago the United 
Nations was literally bankrupt and there 
seemed to be some real doubt whether the 
US. Congress would deal virtually a financial 
death blow to the United Nations by an ad- 
verse vote on the U.N. bond issue. Today, 
although the financial plight of the United 
Nations is still unsolved, the bond issue has 
been adopted and reasonably well subscribed, 
and danger of imminent collapse has been 
averted. Prospects of a solution have been 
aided in the meantime by the advisory opin- 
ion of the International Court of Justice 
holding the assessments for the Congo and 
Middle East actions to be binding on all 
members in the same way as the regular 
budget assessments are, and this opinion has 
been adopted by the General Assembly. 


THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


As to the Secretary-Generalship: at the 
period of the United Nations deepest crisis 
we saw the death of Dag Hammarskjold, the 
repeated insistence by the Soviet Union that 
it would demand a three-man committee and 
would refuse to accept any single Secretary 
General, and the resultant prospect that the 
U.N. would thereafter be forever paralyzed 
by a hamstrung committee or, at best, by a 
weak and cautious successor to Hammarsk- 
jold. Today we see the Secretary-General- 
ship being handled with a superb combina- 


tion of tion, courage, initiative, 
patience and tact by General U 


Thant, ably assisted by such first-rate inter- 
national public servants as Ralph Bunche 
and C. V. Narasimhan. 

As to West New Guinea: during the crisis 
period active hostilities were in progress be- 
tween Indonesia and the Netherlands, with 
the always imminent possibility that this 
spark might set off the explosive southeast 
Asia situation. Today, thanks to the creative 
courage of U Thant and the skillful diplo- 
macy of Ellsworth Bunker, we have seen a 
United Nations regime exercise actual trans- 
itional political administration over the 
region, supported by a United Nations armed 
force of 1,000 Pakistani troops. 

As to Communist China: at one time it 
was widely thought that, because of the in- 
creasing votes in apparent favor of seating 
Communist China in the General Assembly, 
this seating would soon be a reality, with 
no regard for the impact on Nationalist 
China. In the last General Assembly, how- 
ever, the relative vote against the seating 
of Communist China actually increased for 
the first time, the increase being largely due 
to the new African members. This change, 
which reflected a realization that the prob- 
lem was much more complex than had 
previously been realized and that it par- 
ticularly required greater attention to the 
rights of Nationalist China, contained a 
reassuring reminder, if any was needed, that 
the General Assembly, enlarged as it is, does 
not stampede blindly on such issues as this 
but considers them on their merits. 


CHANGE IN POSITION OF UNITED NATIONS 


The change in the United Nations story 
from. a period of crisis to a period of con- 
fidence is mirrored in the change in attitude 
toward the organization on the part of its 
friends and detractors alike. 

It seems as though it was only yesterday 
that the main theme of the U.N.’s enemies 
was that the United Nations was too weak to 
be respected. Today the main theme of 
these enemies is that the United Nations is 
too strong to be trusted. The speed of this 
reversal is well illustrated by a poignant 
episode involving a rather excessively con- 
servative C In common with 
the new trend among extreme conservatives, 
he had made the mistake of entrusting some 
of his views to print. Unfortunately there 
is a lead time in getting articles or books 
printed which sometimes runs as much as 6 
months. This Co: published an 
article ridiculing and denouncing the United 
Nations because its ineptitude and de- 
bility were demonstrated by its inability to 
handle even the resistance put up by Mr. 
Tshombe. At the very moment the article 
appeared, the same Congressman was on his 
feet roundly condemning the United Nations 
because its defeat of Tshombe proved that 
the U.N. was so powerful as to be dangerous. 


FRIENDS OF THE U.N. 


As for the friends of the United Nations, 
during the crisis period many of them found 
themselves saying, “It may not be very good, 
but it is all we have; at least it is a place 
where you can talk.” Today this half- 
apologetic air is completely out of place, and 
the friends of the United Nations can point 
with renewed pride to its record of achieve- 
ments against severe odds. 

While I am at it, I might mention also 
that the in-between lukewarm friends of the 
United Nations may also be revising their 
attitude. During the crisis period, a number 
of people like Senator FULBRIGHT and Sena- 
tor Jackson were saying that, since the 
United Nations had run into so many diffi- 
culties, and was filled with such diverse 
interests, we should shift our emphasis to a 
concert of like-minded nations, beginning 
with the Atlantic Community. I sometimes 
wonder whether Senators Furrer and 
Jackson are not asking each other who 
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started this business of referring to De Gaulle 
as “like-minded.” 

The new attitude of the friends of the 
U.N. is of particular relevance in connection 
with the question of what to do about the 
frantic attacks on the United Nations by the 
extreme rightwing. It is still my emphatic 
view that the most effective course is to 
continue to accent the positive by devising 
and sup measures for strengthening 
the United Nations and making increased 
use, in appropriate situations, of its peace- 
keep potential. So far as I am concerned 
personally, up until now I have completely 
ignored the right-wing extremists. 

I am sorry to say, however, that they have 
not completely ignored me. My reason for 
adopting this policy is that, quite apart 
from their undoubted disturbing influence 
in some communities, they are demonstrably 
not an important factor on the national 
scene. They desperately wish that they were, 
but they are not. If anyone doubts this, 
let him merely consult the outcome of the 
last congressional elections in which, in 
spite of the supposed rise of a rightwing 
movement, practically every candidate rep- 
resenting this extreme fringe was defeated. 
As to the specific issue of support of the 
United Nations, look at the nationwide poll 
which recently showed more than 85 percent 
of the American people supporting the United 
Nations. Or look at the final outcome of 
the congressional vote on the United Nations 
bond issue, which passed handsomely in spite 
of the most frenzied efforts of rightwing 


groups. 
EXTREME RIGHTWING FRINGE HAS MONEY 


It is clear that the extreme rightwing 
fringe, then, does not have the people be- 
hind it. What it does have is a lot of money. 
With this money it is able to make a lot of 
noise. With the letterwriting and other or- 

tions it has built up with the aid of 
the people who are not adverse to sharing 
in these funds, is able to dump 25,000 or 
$5,000 letters and telegrams on Washington 
at the touch of a button. Although Con- 
gressmen and Senators generally realize how 
little weight this kind of “snow job” is en- 
titled to, it must be admitted that the effect 
is sometimes to slow down or make more 
difficult the passage of essential legislation 
such as the United Nations bond issue—but 
the important thing is that, when the chips 
are down, the rightwing extremists are al- 
ways found in the losing column. 


EDMUND BURKE 


This kind of noisy minority has always 
been a familiar phenomenon in democratic 
societies, and was never better described than 
in the following eloquent passage from a 
speech by Burke: 

„Because a half dozen grasshoppers under 
a fern make the field ring with their im- 
portunate clink, whilst thousands of great 
cattle * * * chew the cud and are silent, pray 
do not imagine that those who make the 
noise are the only inhabitants of the field; 
that of course they are many in number; 
or that, after all, they are other than the 
little shriveled, meager, hopping though loud 
and troublesome insects of the hour.” 

I said that it had been my policy to ignore 
the rightwing fringe “until now.” However, 
the bombing of the American Association for 
the United Nations office at Encino, Calif., 
following an earlier similar episode, changes 
the situation. It is one thing to indulge in 
vicious, though largely ineffective deceptions, 
slanders, lies, and underhanded attacks and 

directed at opponents. It is quite 
another thing to resort to violent physical 
crime. You can ignore a naughty boy who 
tries to knock your hat off with a snowball— 
indeed, experience has shown that this is 
the only advisable course. You cannot ig- 
nore him, or treat him merely as a naughty 
boy, when he begins to commit burglary and 
arson, 
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I do not mean that we should change the 
basic positive approach that I have empha- 
sized. On the contrary, let us draw from the 
Encino bombing incident this conclusion; 
when a group has reached the point where 
it resorts to bombing, it ts already licked. 

If you and I have an argument, and if you 
are getting the better of me on the strength 
of facts, figures and evidence, and if your 
view is prevailing in action, is it likely that 
you are suddenly going to lash out at me and 
attack me with a knife? Of course not. 
It is the person or group that finds itself 
bested, defeated and frustrated on the in- 
tellectual, factual, and political front that 
ultimately, in desperation, strikes out blind- 
ly with physical violence. 

BOMBING AT ENCINO 

I use the term group intentionally. I 
realize that the particular bombing was per- 
haps the work of an individual, But I 
charge that the entire extreme rightwing 
movement, by unscrupulously and cynically 
flooding the country with outrageously false 
and shamelessly inflammatory materials 
attacking the United Nations and its sup- 
porters, must bear moral responsibility for 
the criminal acts that it has thereby helped 
to induce. In law we have a maxim that a 
man is presumed to intend the natural and 
probable consequences of his actions. Let 
me read a typical publication of the right- 
wing, put by the Lynwood Publishing Co. 
of 11036 Atlantic Avenue, Lynwood, Calif.: 

“We are to all intents and purposes a 
nation overthrown. We are a people in 
bondage. We are in the hands of our 
enemies. They have almost destroyed our 
Republic as we have known it. The Con- 
stitution of this Republic and its written 
laws are being bypassed and to a large extent 
superceeded (sic) by a one-world government 
whose existence was brought into being by 
international communism and political 
zionism under their front man, Alger Hiss, 
who was its first Secretary-General. The 
continuation of this United Nations, with its 
appointive officials, will destroy our Republic. 

“The time has come for American citizens 
to rise in their wrath and nullify the activi- 
ties of this destructive organization. Like 
John the Baptist we must put our ax to the 
root of this evil. If the present administra- 
tion continues to tolerate the United Nations 
with its attempted destruction of our Re- 
public, it will have to face the ire of an out- 
raged citizenry. And the wrath of a God- 
fearing, Christian, free and mighty people, 
against tyrants and traitors can be terrible 
and swift. The destiny of this Republic 
hangs in the balance. The time for action is 
now.” 

This passage is the handiwork of Dr. T. J. 
Toma, B.S., D.D.S. The publisher, Mr. Frank 
B. Ohlquist, adds: “I endorse his views 
100 percent” Now. suppose this sort 
of thing is read by some slobbering imbecile 
who knows no better than to take it serious- 
ly. Is it not a natural and probable conse- 
quence that, in this clouded and perverted 
mind, there might form the idea of becom- 
ing the instrument of “the wrath of a God- 
fearing, Christian, free and mightly people, 
against tyrant: and traitors”? Might he 
not picture himself as a latter-day John the 
Baptist putting the ax to the root of this 
evil, but merely using the more modern 
root-removing device of dynamite? 


FALSE AND INFLAMMATORY LITERATURE 


It is unfortunate that there is not some 
way in law to deal with this kind of incite- 
ment to crime through false and inflamma- 
tory literature. The difficulties are obvious. 
I realize that if a nation ever attempted to 
make the slightest start in the direction of 
correcting this sort of evil, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid the risk of inter- 
ference with free speech on controversial 
political issues. On the other hand, we do 
have laws against obscenity, and against 
direct and specific incitement to commit a 
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crime. We even have laws against publish- 
ing false statements when what is at stake 
is advertising claims for hair tonics or ar- 
thritis cures. 

It is a rather depressing thought that the 
degree of falsity contained in the kind of 
publication I have just read might very well 
be legally punishable if concerned with the 
contents of a can of beans, but are outside the 
reach of the law when what is at stake is na- 
tional survival. When I say “falsity” I mean 
“falsity.” Iam not talking about matters of 
opinion. Falsity is frequently a matter of 
demonstrable fact. For example in the 
statement I read to you, we are told that 
Alger Hiss was the first Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. At another point 
there is a statement, purporting to be a quote 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, that “the 
United Nations levied a tax of $19 billion an- 
nually on the peoples of Canada, United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, and the na- 
tions of Western Europe this year (appar- 
ently meaning 1951), our share of which was 
the $814 billion appropriated by Congress in 
October of this year.” This is no mere ex- 
aggeration; this is falsity raised by a factor 
of 550. Again, we are told by Dr. Toma that 
U Thant is the “agent of Asiastic Political 
Zionism”—which may come as a surprise to 
this soft-spoken Buddhist. The World Bank 
is said to be a Communist conspiracy al- 
though the Soviet Union refused to sign 
either of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
creating the Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, and although no Commu- 
nist country except Yugoslavia is a member 
of either. 


BOMBINGS AND MURDERS, NOT POLITICAL 
ARGUMENT 

Whatever may be the case in some other 
parts of the world, the use of bombings and 
murders as substitutes for political argument 
are not in line with the way we conduct the 
democratic process. There has been too 
much of this sort of thing happening lately 
to dismiss it as a mere isolated or freakish 
occurrence. I would like here and now to 
call upon the respectable conservatives of 
this country to disavow and discredit and 
quit financing these provably false attacks by 
extremists, with their open calls for swift 
and terrible action against traitors and to re- 
store some modicum of decency to the politi- 
cal dialog that is being increasingly be- 
fouled by extremists. I call specifically upon 
Senator GOLDWATER to use his undoubted in- 
fluence to help clean up these excesses. As 
matters now stand, Senator GOLDWATER is 
hardly helping the situation by making the 
kind of statement attributed to him in April, 
when he was reported as saying that the 
Cuban raiders should be turned loose because 
among other things, they might kill a few 
Russians, and that would be a good thing. 
Quite apart from the international aspect of 
the matter, the killing of a few Russians by 
Cuban raiders would be a clear case of first- 
degree murder. Senator GOLDWATER has un- 
dertaken to instruct me at considerable 
length in his best-known book by pointing 
out where I, in the company of most con- 
stitutional lawyers in the country, am quite 
wrong about constitutional law. I am now 
prepared to be instructed by this successful 
businessman and Senator in the subject of 
criminal law as well, if he can show me why 
the premeditated killing of a citizen of a 
country with which we are not legally at war 
is not murder. This is just one more symp- 
tom of the decaying moral tone that is be- 
ginning to infect the political life of our 
country as a result of right-wing extremism. 

EXTREME RIGHTWING 


As to the extreme rightwing, then, my 
concern is not that they are an important 
national political force but rather that they 
are becoming a source of personal suffering 
and danger and loss of jobs to American citi- 
zens in some communities, a small but grow- 
ing menace to the dignity and standards of 
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the American political process, and a gen- 
erally repulsive and stinking blot upon the 
American scene. The worst mistake we 
could make would be to treat them as if 
they were a respectable political factor. 
This is exactly what they want. With all 
their money and noise, they are pathetically 
trying to create a picture of the political 
scene in which the whole political alinement 
consists of themselves on one side and every- 
body else on the other. If we consume all 
our time and energy talking back to them, 
we may help to support this delusion. The 
main concern, then, of supporters of the 
United Nations must continue to be, not the 
rantings of the extreme right, but the gen- 
uine need for solid factual education on 
United Nations issues for the benefit of the 
overwhelming majority of American people 
who generally support its objectives and need 
and want to learn more about it. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND AMERICAN 
SELF-INTEREST 


I would now like to turn to this broader 
task, that of providing factual and eviden- 
tiary ammunition of a character adapted to 
the needs and wishes of intelligent and re- 
sponsible Americans. In keeping with the 
title of my talk, I am going to deal specifically 
with the relation of American self-interest 
to the United Nations. The advantage of 
this approach is that its appeal is, or ought 
to be, virtually universal among Americans, 
There will be nothing here that can be dis- 
counted as a product of idealistic interna- 
tionalism, or anything other than the most 
cold-blooded, hard-headed, practical Ameri- 
can national interest. 

The most straightforward way to analyze 
this question in terms of demonstrable fact 
rather than opinion is to begin with an ob- 
jective reckoning of the United States 
“batting average” In favorable United Na- 
tions actions. 


VOTES IN UNITED NATIONS 


I made a compilation of actions taken by 
either the Security Council during its 16th 
year or the General Assembly during the 16th 
session. I took only votes having some sig- 
nificant substantive content. There were 62 
such resolutions. The United States ab- 
stained im four votes. As for the remaining 
58, the United States was with the successful 
majority on 55 votes. It was on the losing 
side in only three. One of the three was 
concerned with appointing a new committee 
to investigate the West New Guinea problem. 
The United States was on the side of a simple 
majority, but the question happened to be 
one requiring a two-thirds vote. The other 
two votes concerned Assembly resolutions 
calling for cessation of nuclear testing and 
banning of nuclear weapons without what 
the United States considered adequate con- 
trols. At the same time, the United States 
was with the majority on the general resolu- 
tion calling for a renewal of talks on a nu- 
clear test ban with adequate controls. 

As to the 17th General Assembly, the offi- 
cial report of Senators GORE and ALLOTT to 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and Committee on Appropriations stated: 

“The results of the 17th session of the 
General Assembly, judged in terms of our na- 
tional interest, were relatively favorable. 
The United States maintained its record of 
never having lost a U.N. vote of vital im- 
portance to its security interests.” 

Perhaps the most striking and easily docu- 
mented evidence of the Alice in Wonderland- 
Through the Looking Glass world in which 
the rightwing extremists live is their often 
repeated statement that the United Nations 
is dominated by the Communists and that 
the General Assembly always tends to vote 
pro-Communist. 


U.N. RECORD OF SOVIET DEFEATS 


The actual fact is that, just as the United 
States has never lost on a major issue, the 
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Soviet Union has never won on a major reso- 
lution which it has introduced and which 
the United States has opposed. On the con- 
trary, the record shows a monotonous series 
of defeats, rebuffs, censures, and condemna- 
tions aimed at the Soviet Union. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list, taken from the last 
two sessions, and leaving out of account such 
dramatic earlier anti-Communist actions as 
the authorization and extension of the 
United Nations action in Korea. 

The resolution of October 1961 against the 
50-megaton bomb. 

December 1961 resolution against 
practices depriving the people of Tibet of 
their rights and freedoms. 

The resolution of December 1962, similar 
to many earlier resolutions, against the con- 
tinued thwarting of United Nations objec- 
tives in Korea. 

The Hungary resolution of December 1962, 
against the Soviet Union's continued disre- 
gard of United Nations resolutions and ob- 
Jectives. 

The September 1960 resolution rejecting 
the Soviet Union’s attack on Hammarskjold 
and strengthening his hand in the Congo. 

The Cuba resolution of February 15, 1962, 
overwhelmingly rejecting a resolution calling 
on the United States to end its alleged inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Cuba. 

The resolution of December 1962 on refu- 
gees from Communist China in Hong Kong. 

The December 1962 resolution on expropri- 
ation, providing that the owner shall be paid 
appropriate compensation in accordance 
with international law, and rejecting the So- 
viet amendment which would have made 
the right to expropriation absolute. 

The December 1962 resolution accepting 
the advisory opinion of the International 
Court holding that costs of the Congo and 


lution bitterly opposed by the Soviet Union. 

The rejection of the seating of Commu- 
nist China in the General Assembly, as al- 
ready discussed, by an increased vote. 

The overwhelming rejection of the Soviet 
demand for a three-man committee or 
“troika” in place of the Secretary-General, 
without so much as a single non-Communist 
country supporting the Soviet position. 


AMERICAN SUCCESSES AND COMMUNIST DEFEATS 


Indeed, the record of American successes 
and Communist defeats on resolutions where 
their interests have clashed is so consistent 
that it is almost creating a new kind of prob- 
lem. This new problem lies in the fact that, 
if the United States falls to get tts way even 
on an infrequent and minor point, the noisy 
anti-U.N. claque sets up an anguished howl 
that you would think the end of the world 
was in sight. A good example of this phe- 
nomenon is the uproar over the proposed 
United Nations special fund agricultural ex- 
periment in Cuba. We must first remember 
that, throughout the history of the Special 
Fund, 97 percent of the money spent by the 
Fund has gone to countries which the 
United States is also abiding. The remain- 
ing 3 percent goes to Malaya, Saudi Arabia, 
British North Borneo, Malta, and Singa- 
pore—all countries for which aid is certain- 
ly not objectionable from our point of view, 
although for various reasons we have not 
happened to extend them foreign aid our- 
selves. Among the countries receiving aid 
from the U.N. Special Fund have been Na- 
tionalist China, South Korea, and South 


to be taken into account. The total amount 
laid out by the Special Fund in this way over 
the past 4 years has been something in ex- 
cess of $250 million. 

CUBAN PROJECT 


Now comes the Cuba project, which of 
course, was initiated within the Organization 
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at a time when its political implications 
were quite different. It involves sending 
five foreign experts, none of them Americans, 
to Cuba for 6 months to begin a study of 
how Cuba could diversify its agriculture. 
The total amount involved is $1,157,600, or 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the expend- 
itures authorized by the Special Fund so 
far. 

Since the end of the Katanga action, ene- 
mies of the United Nations have been some- 
what hard pressed to find something about 
the United Nations to attack. Undoubtedly 
this is why they seized upon this Cuba 
project as the target for another wild orgy 
of uninhibited emotionalism. Let us see 
what the cold facts show. 

First of all, as everybody agrees, no 
American dollars will be used in this project. 
This, however, is quite properly not the end 
of the matter. There is also the question 
whether it can be said the American con- 
tribution to the Special Fund ts indirectly 
going into Cuba. There is a perfectly simple 
way of answering this question, and it is 
astonishing to me that it seems to have been 
so easily lost sight of both in the congres- 
sional hearings and in the publie discussion. 
The answer to the question whether the 
American dollars are indirectly going into 
Cuba obviously depends on whether Com- 
munist countries are already receiving out 
of the Special Fund more than they put into 
it. The figures are as follows: 


Payments into the Special Fund 


5, 612, 600 


This means that, even counting the pro- 
posed Cuban project, the Communist coun- 
tries will have taken out of the Fund $244 
million less than they have put in. They 
thus have a “unfavorable balance of trade,” 
so far as that Fund is concerned. Since 
the critics of the United Nations themselves 
obviously insist on a sharp division between 
the Communist and non-Communist relation 
to the Fund, this should apply to input as 
well as outgo. It follows that the million 
dollars going into Cuba must be thought of 
as coming from the $8 million contributed 
by Communist countries and still far from 
used up. As a matter of fact, since the 
Communist countries have put into the 
Fund more than they have taken out, they 
could with even better logic argue that 
Communist funds are in fact indirectly going 
into Nationalist China, South Korea, and 
South Vietnam. 

As small as this item is, I can assure you 
that we have not heard the last of it, and 
that it will probably form the excuse for a 
variety of damaging amendments in. Con- 
gress aimed at the U.N. appropriation. 

One type of fallacious argument frequent- 
ly heard is that, since the United States has 
contributed roughly 40 percent of the Special 
Fund, we must therefore consider that we 
are furnishing 40 percent of the cost of the 
Cuba project. I think that the figures I 
have already given amply explode this fal- 
lacy, but let me put it another way. Sup- 
pose that a baseball coach and a football 
coach at a university are engaged in a feud. 
Let us suppose that football brings in $40,000 
a year to the university, basketball $40,000, 
other sports $20,000, and baseball $2,000. 
Up until this time all of the money from this 
athletic fund has been spent on the football 
field and gymnasium. One day the baseball 
coach wants $500 to repair the backstop 
fence and sew up the leaking bases. The 
football coach now says: “Absolutely not. I 
contribute 40 percent. Therefore I would 
be contributing two-fifths of the $500, or 
$200—and I do not like the baseball coach 
and I refuse.” (This is an almost exact 
paraphrase of an argument published by 
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Fulton Lewis, Jr., right down to the per- 
centages.) 

Would not the baseball coach be entitled 
to say: “And what about the $2,000 that I 
brought in, and from which I have received 
nothing?” 

Let me say right here that, as an Ameri- 

I y think the proposed Cuba 
project is unfortunate and that I would be 
happier if it had never come along. But 
also, as an American, I place high value on 
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our word greatly out- 
weighs the trivial effect that this project 
might have on American interests in relation 
It is interesting that the burden 
maintaining the nonpolitical character 
the Fund has fallen on the shoulders of 
an American, Mr. Paul Hoffman, the Man- 
aging Director of the Fund. It is to the 
eternal credit of this courageous man, who 
already has amassed a record of public sery- 
ice, both national and international, that 
few Americans can rival, that he has adhered 


excluding some fellow Californians. 
ON THE LONG-RANGE AMERICAN INTEREST 


The record of specific U.N. actions almost 
uniformly favorable to the American posi- 
tion provides a quick and objective index of 
the relation of American self-interest to the 
United Nations. However, it is even more im- 
portant to examine the relation between 
our deepest long-range objectives as a na- 
tion and the contribution of the United Na- 
tions. The best way to put the matter is 
this: What kind of a world does the United 
States want to see? The second question 
is: Does the United Nations help to bring us 
nearer that kind of world? 

The matter may also be approached by 
posing the related question: What kind of 
world does communism want to see? Fol- 
lowed by the same sequel: Does the United 
Nations help or hinder communism in 
bringing about that kind of world? 

The answer to the question of American 
goals is plain: We want to see a world of 
independent nations, free from domination 
by any power or bloc, and free to work out 
their own national destinies within their dis- 
similar political, economic, and social sys- 
tems. 


A mere recital of this objective should be 
enough to indicate that precisely the same 
Objective is obviously that of each of the new 
countries now making up a large part of the 
United Nations membership. When people 
worry, therefore, about whether our national 
interests are apt to be damaged by the en- 
larged General Assembly membership, the 
best answer is this reminder that we are all 
on the same side, so far as the central ques- 
tion of national freedom is concerned. 

By contrast, it is the American contention 
that the Soviet Union aims for the kind of 
world in which all these newer countries, and 
everyone else, would be reduced to the status 
of Communist satellites, under the thumb of 
international Communist control out of 
Moscow. 

THE NEW COUNTRIES 

Taking this as the Communist goal, can 
anyone in his right mind suppose that the 
new countries are going to side with com- 
munism in bringing about this kind of 
world? We need to remind ourselves that 
Americans have no monopoly on love for na- 
tional independence. In many of the newer 
countries, the present national leaders have 
gone from colonial jails to chancellories 
within a few years, and do not need to be 
put to school by us on the beauties of free- 
dom and the ugliness of servitude, Not 
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many years ago, I sat at a luncheon table in 
Blair House with the President and top 
cabinet officers of one of the newer countries. 
As the talk went round the table, it sud- 
denly dawned upon me that every member 
of that top government group had been in a 
colonial jail within the preceding 18 months. 
Would it not have come with poor grace 
from some American to wag his finger at 
these officials and say, “Now remember, don’t 
go and sell out your independence to inter- 
national communism.” 

Indeed, when the history of this period 
comes to be written, it may well be said that 
the greatest achievement of the United Na- 
tions during its first 17 years was the final 
frustration of the master plan of Commu- 
nist world domination. Most of the people 
who preach to us about Communist plans for 
world domination appear to be completely 
ignorant of what the real plan has been. 
They still talk about Marxism, but the ac- 
tual fact is that the Marxist plan was aban- 
doned long ago. 


MARX MISTAKEN 


Marx's idea was that the downfall of 
capitalism would begin in the highly indus- 
trialized countries, such as England and 
Germany, as a result of—of all things—over- 
production. He looked for the rich to get 
richer and the poor to get poorer, with mal- 
distribution of this overproduction, until the 
intolerable situation would lead to a take- 
over of the existing industrial establishment 
by the proletariat through revolution. 

Even before Marx's death, and certainly 
by the time of the Russian revolution, it 
was abundantly evident that this pattern 
was not to work out. Because of the in- 
creased strength of labor, through labor or- 
ganizations, plus governmental action in the 
form of social and labor legislation, plus the 
enlightened good sense of most employers in 
seeing the advantages of improved working 
conditions and increased worker purchasing 
power, the position of the worker was dra- 
matically improved in the very industrialized 
countries that were supposed to collapse, 
and, of course, even more dramatically in 
the United States. 

All of this called for a radical revision of 
Communist theory and strategy. The theo- 
retical problem was to explain how workers 
in these countries could have improved their 
lot so richly at the exact time when Marx 
decreed that they should be descending into 
intolerable poverty. The answer supplied by 
Lenin gives the clue to the corresponding 
revision in Communist world strategy. 
Lenin's explanation was that the workers, 
as well as the employers, were prospering at 
the expense of the colonial peoples, whose 
riches were being exploited and stolen to 
the benefit of both employers and workers 
in the industrial countries. This idea, which 
can be shown to be economically ridiculous, 
is nevertheless still poisoning the attitudes 
of newly developing countries toward the 
private investment which they so desperately 
need, 

LENIN REVERSED MARX 


As to strategy, Lenin in effect reversed 
Marx, and, since the industrial countries 
would not obediently fall in line with the 
Marxian prophecy by furnishing Communist 
revolutions, Lenin ordained that the Com- 
munist revolution must come by way of 
the underdeveloped and colonial areas. In- 
ternational communism was to ally itself 
with the peoples of nonindependent areas, 
so that the grand design was to become a 
showdown between the Communists, shoul- 
der to shoulder with the nonindependent 
races and peoples, on the one hand, and 
the imperialist countries on the other. Lenin 
accurately sensed that a global groundswell 
of irresistible force was in the making which 
would break up the colonial empires, and he 
shrewdly planned to carry communism to 
world power by associating it with this gi- 
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gantic force. However, just as the Marxian 
formula was wrecked by events, so the Len- 
inist formula has been wrecked under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Since the 
end of World War II, dozens of former colo- 
nial dependencies haye achieved independent 
nationhood under the umbrella of the United 
Nations Charter. Of course, changes in 
policy by some of the colonial powers have 
figured prominently in this development. 
But, on the whole, it is fair to say that the 
United Nations took over the role of patron 
of the independence movement, and in the 
process deprived international communism 
of its last chance to carry out the Leninist 
strategy. 
KATANGA AND THE CONGO 


The Katanga episode can only be under- 
stood in the light of this global Communist 
strategy. It does not seem to be generally 
appreciated that the Congo crisis was inter- 
national communism’s last best hope for 
a showdown of the Leninist type. If you will 
get out a map of Africa and trace a line 
along the northern border of Angola, fol- 
lowed by the border between Katanga prov- 
ince and the rest of the Congo, and finally 
along the southern border of Tanganyika, 
you will see that you have traced a dividing 
line across the heart of Africa which is 
roughly the watershed separating the portion 
of Africa to the north which in 1960 was 
mostly under black control, and the portion 
to the south which was mostly under white 
control. To the north are all the newly inde- 
pendent countries such as Ghana, Nigeria, 
Guinea, the various former French colonial 
colonies, and so on. To the south you find 
the Portuguese colonies of Angola and 
Mozambique, Southern Rhodesia, the Union 
of South Africa, and soon. The line between 
Katanga and the rest of the Congo, there- 
fore, was made to order, from the Communist 
point of view, for a Leninist showdown of 
Africans backed by Russians against the 
imperialists. 

If there had been no United Nations, it is 
hard to see how this working out of Com- 
munist strategy could have been avoided. 
When chaos broke out in the Congo shortly 
after independence, the Congolese Govern- 
ment appealed both to the United States and 
to the Soviet Union for military help, mainly 
against the Belgians. The Russians quickly 
seized on the opportunity to put their plan 
in motion, and promptly placed a hundred 
Russian trucks and 10 Russian planes, as 
well as personnel, at the disposal of Lu- 
mumba. President Eisenhower, however, 
wisely refused to be drawn into this trap, 
and said to the Congolese Government: “Do 
it through the United Nations.” The Con- 
golese Government then expressly invited 
the United Nations to dispatch military as- 
sistance, and the rest of the story is well 
known. A cold war confrontation was 
averted, which in the opinion of the highest 
government officials could well have led to 
world war III. Soviet personnel were ex- 
pelled, and the Communist hope for a Lenin- 
ist showdown was shattered. Is it any won- 
der that the Communists opposed the Congo 
action, and still refuse to pay any part of its 
expenses—although for various reasons they 
never dared to veto the essential resolutions? 
RIGHTWINGERS PLAY INTO COMMUNIST HANDS 

If the rightwingers who talk so much 
about frustrating Communist world domina- 
tion would only take the trouble to inform 
themselves on these matters, they would see 
quite clearly that by opposing the United 
Nations action in the Congo they were play- 
ing directly into the hands of Communist 
strategy. Indeed, this is only one of many 
illustrations of the familiar truth that the 
rightwingers are and always have been the 
best friends the Communists ever had. The 
reason is simple. The rightwingers play 
their parts and read their lines right out of 
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the scenario written by Marx and Lenin. If 
the rightwingers had had their way in the 
19th century, and if all employers and gov- 
ernments had behaved as the righ 

wanted them to, the Communist revolution 
would have probably succeeded along the 
lines prophesied by Marx. If more recent 
rightwingers had had their way, with last- 
ditch resistance to the colonial independence 
movement driving the colonial peoples into 
the arms of Communists as allies, and with 
no United Nations to take over and moderate 
the process of independence, the Communist 
revolution would have probably succeeded 
according to the Leninist prophecy. 

It is therefore more than a coincidence 
that the Communists and the rightwing- 
ers are usually found on the same side of 
major international issues. It is also a 
historical fact that the Communists’ bitter- 
est hate has always been reserved for the 
progressive moderates. The Communists 
love the rightwingers. They know how to 
deal with them. Marx and Lenin have given 
them full directions. I am reminded of the 
couplet by a famous French poet: 


“J'embrasse mon rival 
“Mais c'est pour l'étouffer.” 
(I embrace my rival 
But it is in order to strangle him.) 
COMMUNISTS AND RIGHTWINGERS BOTH OPPOSE 
U.N. 

For present purposes, it is only necessary 
to point out that both Communists and 
rightwingers are against the United Nations, 
and specifically against the Congo action, 
the United Nations bond issue and many 
other United Nations actions. To me one 
of the most amusing things about the right- 
wing is the ludicrous knots into which they 
have tied themselves in order to explain this 
persistent identity of views between them- 
selves and the Communists. After all, it has 
always been a staple rightwing axiom that 
anyone who agreed with the Communists on 
anything was to that extent a Communist, 
whether he carried a Communist Party card 
or not. Hundreds of patriotic Americans 
have been pilloried by both open and sneaky 
attacks on their reputations, their jobs and 
their community standing, for no better rea- 
son that a momentary identity between the 
stand of that person and of the Commu- 
nists on a particular issue. If the right- 
wingers judged each other by the same 
standard, they would long ago have torn each 
other to pieces like a lot of starving dogs in 
a pit. Instead, they have given us the fol- 
lowing masterpiece of intellectual achieve- 
ment: they tell us that the Communists 
are really not against the United Nations, 
but only pretend to be, so as to trick all of 
the rest of us into being for it. Presumably 
the Soviet Union also laboriously maneuvers 
to get itself outvoted on such things as the 
United Nations military action against the 
Communists in Korea, and all the other 
beatings it has taken at the hands of the 
United Nations. Why the Soviet Union 
wants to trick us all into supporting an 
organization which consistently clobbers the 
Soviet Union is not explained. 

In this same vein, Senator GOLDWATER 
stated, at the time of the bond issue con- 
troversy, that the bond issue would “aid the 
Communist conspiracy,” in spite of the fact 
that the Communist bloc voted solidly 
against the bond issue, moved heaven and 
earth, or at least earth, to obstruct it, and 
to this day have never bought 1 ruble’s 
worth of bonds. It is indeed marvelous how 
often some rightwinger seems to know what 
will aid the Communist conspiracy better 
than the Communists themselves do—and 
then winds up voting on the same side as 
the Communists. 

If we really believe, then, what we say 
about American national objectives, and if 
we really believe what we say about the ob- 
jectives of communism, it is perfectly clear 
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that, in company with the vast majority of 
United Nations members, the United States 
and the United Nations are working toward 
the same kind of world. 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST IN AVERTING NUCLEAR 
DISASTER 

I have left to the last, because it is so 
obvious that it hardly needs to be stated, 
the fact that the overriding self-interest of 
Americans and of the whole human race de- 
mands that all practical steps be taken to 
avert the unimaginable catastrophe of all- 
out nuclear war. 

Anyone who puts forward a strategy for 
international affairs should be prepared to 
present a reasonable hypothesis indicating 
how his policies will ultimately produce a 
solution to the threat of nuclear war. It 
is not enough to show, in defense of a line 
of action, that it will merely get us through 
next weekend with our hides still intact. 

It is characteristic of the opponents of 
the United Nations that they never attempt 
to give us any such hypothesis. 

Let us see what happens if we simply 
extrapolate the two lines whose present 
direction can now be seen. The first line 
has to do with the rise of international ten- 
sions, hatreds, and disputes, and the second 
line has to do with increased destructiveness, 
quantity, and distribution of nuclear arma- 
ments. 


HOSTILITY BETWEEN COMMUNIST AND NON- 
COMMUNIST WORLDS 


If we chart the direction of developments 
in these two matters by putting dots on a 
piece of graph paper representing events as 
they would unfold if we followed the right- 
wing line, and if we lay a ruler against these 
dots and extrapolate the direction in which 
they would take us for the future, the lines 
inexorably converge in a nuclear Armaged- 
don. As to tensions and disputes, we would 
see nothing but mounting hatred and in- 
creasingly implacable hostility between the 
Communist and non-Communist world, ac- 
companied by rising tensions in Africa, 
mounting troubles in southeast Asia, which 
need only the backing of a nuclear armed 
Communist China to become really ominous, 
the growing prospect of renewed trouble be- 
tween Israel and the Arab world, with rock- 
ets now being added, unrest rampant in 
Latin America, and so on all around the 
world. 

Put beside this the line representing arma- 
ments: Starting from a present position in 
which we have already a capacity to kill 
every Russian city dweller 1,250 times over, 
we go on to see the inevitable spread of 
nuclear armaments to additional countries, 
including Communist China, and eventually 
any number of smaller countries with quar- 
rels of their own to settle; add the eventual 
possibility of placing nuclear bombs in orbit 
around the earth, ready to be released at 
the touch of a button, with the nightmarish 
possibility of losing control of the situation 
which this suggests; extrapolate, if you will, 
our present fantastic nuclear capacity, which 
is still being increased by added billions of 
dollars of expenditure, and tell me whether 
we may not see the day of Herman Kahn's 
Doomsday Machine, when man is able not 
only to destroy all life, but even to crack 
open and destroy the earth itself. 

U.N, PEACE-KEEPING MACHINERY 

If, while all this is going on, the peace- 
keeping machinery of the world, in the form 
of the United Nations, is weakened due to 
financial starvation or deliberate obstruc- 
tion, by what conceivable hypothesis does 
all this come out to a happy ending? Thou- 
sands of years of human history have told 
us what happens when armaments and 
hatreds are increased at the same time. 
Again and again these two lines have con- 
verged, and the ending has always been war. 

As for the supporters of the United 
Nations, we at least have a hypothesis of 
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how catastrophe can be averted, although we 
would be the first to admit that the hazards 
are high and the odds are long. Our answer 
is that we must get out in the hot sun and 
work, to build the components of a world 
order, a mechanism for settling disputes, a 
body of substantive rules adapted to modern 
needs and universal in acceptance, and a 
world of public opinion which insists that 
these structures and mechanisms be sub- 
mitted as rapidly as possible for armaments 
and obsolete power politics. We do not 
intend to be put off by empty-headed slo- 
gans about “giving up sovereignty.” As far 
as national interest is concerned, we must 
remember that the value of sovereignty lies 
in the things you can obtain by using it. 
We use our sovereignty (we do not give it up) 
every time we make a trade treaty giving up 
our right to bar a South American country’s 
coffee from our shores, in return for a right 
to export our automobiles to that country. 
In terms of self-interest, everyone has 
gained: we get the coffee we want; and the 
other country gets the cars it wants. Is it 
not far more important to use our soverignty 
to strengthen institutions to give us some- 
thing far more important than coffee and 
automobiles—our very survival? As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in his speech to the 
University of Delhi: 

“If an international controversy leads to 
armed conflict, everyone loses; if armed con- 
flict is avoided, everyone wins, It is better to 
lose a point now and then in an international 
tribunal and gain a world in which every- 
one lives in peace under a rule of law.” 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL COURSE 


There is nothing impractical about this. 
Indeed, it is the only practical course. Any 
businessman who made day-to-day decisions 
without a long-range plan for his business 
within which these decisions had to fit would 
soon be bankrupt and ruined. Moreover, we 
are not talking about some unlikely utopian 
world order beyond the horizon. We are 
starting from right here and now, with the 
present United Nations and its present char- 
ter. There is ample opportunity within the 
broad and flexible provisions of this char- 
acter to adapt the United Nations to the pres- 
ent demands upon it, if we have the will to 
do 80. 

There is plenty of everyday work for us 
all to do. We need to build up the member- 
ship of the AAUN by a vigorous new drive 
that is worthy of the new United Nations. 
We need to enlist the brains of the scholarly 
community to do essential research in all 
fields of knowledge relevant to international 
organization and order, along the lines of the 
Designs for Research worked out by the Peace 
Research Committee and its successor the 
Peace Research Institute, together with such 
research organizations as the World Rule of 
Law Center and others. We urgently need 
to step up the campaign of public educa- 
tion, since ultimately everything depends on 
the existence of a strong, intelligent body of 
public opinion armed with facts, evidence, 
and truth. 

Let the “shriveled, meager, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome insects of the 
hour” then shrill their hideous, brainless 
noises, and dance about the fringe in impo- 
tent fury, while the quite sensible 90-plus 
percent of the American public get on with 
the patient task of constructing, through the 
United Nations, a world of order, justice, and 
human fulfillment for ourselves, and, most 
of all, for our children. 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Larson’s ad- 
dress was delivered at a meeting 
sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of United Nations of San 
Fernando Valley, and also by the San 
Fernando Valley chapters of the Amer- 
ican Association for University Women 
and the League of Women Voters. 
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Encino, Calif., as you may recall, Mr. 
Speaker, was the same town in which 
the office of the local chapter of the 
AAUN was bombed apparently by a 
rightwing extremist group. In Mr. 
Larson’s excellent defense of the United 
Nations and criticism of the far right 
lunatic fringe groups, he cites an elo- 
quent passage from that great conserva- 
tive, Edmund Burke, and I would like 
to cite that passage here this afternoon 
because it is relevant to what we are 


saying. 

This is what the great conservative, 
Edmund Burke, a real conservative, says: 

Because a half dozen grasshoppers under 
a fern make the field ring with their im- 
portant clink, whilst thousands of great 
cattle * * * chew the cud and are silent, 
pray do not imagine that those who make 
the noise are the only inhabitants of the 
field; that, of course, they are many in 
number; or that, after all, they are other 
than the little shriveled, meager, hopping 
though loud and troublesome insects of the 
hour, 


Mr. Speaker, I want to associate my- 
self as a good Democrat, with the re- 
marks of Edmund Burke who, I think, 
had he been in a position to observe some 
of what the lunatic fringe of the right- 
wing are now expressing in the name of 
conservatism, would be sorry indeed to 
see the name of that great political move- 
ment dragged into the dirt. 

I would like also, if I may, Mr. Speaker, 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House to an excellent book which 
was just this week published under the 
title of “The Far Right,” by two dis- 

ed American correspondents, 
Bernard Eismann, the able head of the 
Midwest Bureau of the CBS Television 
Network, and Donald Janson, who is 
now a reporter for the New York Times 
in its midwest bureau in Chicago, and 
who had previously written for such 
other great newspapers as the Milwau- 
kee Journal and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 

This thoughtful and perceptive vol- 
ume, “The Far Right,” undertakes an 
analysis of some of the organizations that 
we are here discussing today such as the 
John Birch Society, as the Americans for 
Constitutional Action, Billy James Hargis 
and the Christian Crusade, Fred Schwarz 
and the Christian Anti-Communist Cru- 
sade, and many others. 

Mr. Speaker, this outstanding book 
takes great care to distinguish between 
this extremist element of the Far Right 
that we are here this afternoon discuss- 
ing, and what the authors describe as 
“the responsible conservatism repre- 
sented by rightwing spokesmen of the 
major political parties in the United 
States and others. Although the views 
of the far right and the ‘responsible’ 
right frequently coincide or overlap, the 
two groups differ in their approaches to 
achieving their aims. Only the far 
rightists attributes pro-Communist moti- 
vation to all who disagree with him.” 
„before I make one final 
observation with respect to the Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action, I would 
like to quote the last paragraph of this 
lucid and well written volume on the far 
right, because I think it sums up what 
most of us, I am sure on both sides of the 
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aisle, feel about such organizations as 
the John Birch Society and the Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action. The au- 
thors of “The Far Right” say: 
If the John Birch Society had the 

to make its policies those of the Nation, it 
would be more effectively subversive than the 
Communist Party, because the United States 
soon would be strangled both economically 
and politically and would indeed be ripe for 
Communist takeover. But the far right is 
destined eventually to founder, as the far 
left has, on the rock of reason and public 
discourse. There are no indications that any 
totalitarian formula will attract any lasting 
support in this country; the stabilizing po- 
litical center is far too strong to yield to 
nondemocratic influences. Ultraconserva- 
tism is a ripple to be reckoned with but is 
not a wave of the future. Self-government is 
here to stay. So are taxes. So is discourse. 
With or without the approval of the far right, 
true patriotism and American resourceful- 
ness probably will continue to keep the Com- 
munist menace from making any effective 
headway in the United States. 


It is that point of view with which I 
certainly want to associate myself. Be- 
cause I know there are other speakers 
here, Mr. Speaker, I want only at this 
point to ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks and to include 
an analysis of the financing of the 
Americans for Constitutional Action. 
This analysis shows where the ACA gets 
its dollars, how it spends them, and most 
important, some of the people who con- 
tribute the funds. I thank the gentle- 
man from California and again salute 
him on his speech. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to discuss briefly the dollars-and- 
cents of Americans for Constitutional 
Action. How much money do these 
self-appointed custodians of constitu- 
tionalism and purveyors of what might 
be called percentage Americanism 
spend each year on spreading their 
dogma and where do they get the 
money? 

Addressing ourselves to the first ques- 
tion—that of size of finances—we find 
the following to be the figures reported 
to the Clerk of this House: 


Year 


In short, Mr. Speaker, in the brief 
span of 4½ years, ACA has collected bet- 
ter than a half million dollars and has 
expended most of it, though holding back 
a nice, round $84,000, presumably for a 
rainy day. 

Turning to the second question, I sub- 
mit for the consideration of my col- 
leagues, a listing of some of the major 
contributors to ACA, with a few com- 
ments about each relative to his or her 
other activities on the rightwing. The 
amounts given for each person will rep- 
resent a total of their reported contribu- 
tions to ACA during the period through 
October of last year. 
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George W. Armstrong, Jr.: $3,500. Mr. 
Armstrong, the head of the Texas Steel 
Co. and a past president of the Texas 
Manufacturers’ Association, is on the 
Editorial Advisory Board of the John 
Birch Society magazine, American Opin- 
ion, In fact, he has been on the advisory 
board of Mr. Welch’s magazine from its 
earliest years. In addition, he was on 
the national board of Mr. Welch’s Com- 
mittee Against Summit Entanglements, 
set up in 1959 and later claimed by Welch 
as a Birch Society “front.” Mr. Arm- 
strong is a sponsor of the Manion 
Forum, which is headed by Clarence 
Manion, a member of the Birch Society’s 
National Council. Finally, Mr. Arm- 
strong is the secretary of the Texas Edu- 
cational Association, the president of 
which, prior to his death in 1960, was 
Gen. George Van Horn Moseley, de- 
scribed as “a nationalistic and anti- 
Semitic propagandist” by the Anti- 
Defamation League’s Arnold Forster and 


Benjamin Epstein in their book, “The 
Troublemakers.” 
Lemuel R. Boulware: $3,250. Mr. 


Boulware is the vice president of General 
Electric whose take-it-or-leave-it ap- 
proach to collective bargaining has given 
this type of labor relations the name 
“Boulwareism.” He has not neglected 
the young people in his rightwing activi- 
ties, serving as a trustee and major fi- 
nancial contributor to the Intercollegiate 
Society of Individualists and a sponsor 
of the 1962 rally held by Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom, He was a member of 
a 1956 study group on labor union power 
organized by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Thomas Jefferson Coolidge: $5,000. 
Mr. Coolidge was the chairman of the 
board of the United Fruit Co. He was 
a trustee of the Foundation for Economic 
Education and was also a trustee of ACA 
in its initial period. He was a contribu- 
tor to the 1956 campaign of For Amer- 
ica, a group which was headed by Gen. 
Bonner Fellers—now of ACA—and Dan 
Smoot and which campaigned for repeal 
of the income tax and opposed both 
Stevenson and Eisenhower in 1956. 

Jasper Crane: $1,000 plus a “loan” of 
$2,500. A director of the Du Pont Corp., 
Mr. Crane is a vice-president of the 
Foundation for Economic Education. He 
was on the Advisory Council of the Cam- 
paign for the 48 States, a forerunner of 
ACA, and he is currently listed as a 
page) of the Committee for the Mon- 

e Doctrine, a group headed by Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, which advocates a 
bayonets-fixed approach to the problem 
of Cuba. 

Robert B. Dresser: $1,000. Mr. Dres- 
ser is both a member of the John Birch 
Society’s Committee of Endorsers and a 
member of the editorial advisory board 
of its magazine. In addition he is con- 
nected with a range of other rightist 
groups. He is probably best known to 
Members of this House through the re- 
prints he sends us from time to time of 
his advertisements in the Providence, 
R. I., Journal. In addition to his support 
of ACA, he has contributed to For Amer- 
ica—$1,150—and to the third-party can- 
didacy in 1956 of T. Coleman Andrews. 

Charles Edison: $16,600 plus a “loan” 
of $2,500. As you know, Mr. Edison is 
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the treasurer of ACA and another mem- 
ber of the editorial advisory committee 
of American Opinion, the John Birch So- 
ciety magazine. Without dwelling fur- 
ther on his many rightwing connections, 
I would call to your attention the fact 
that Mr. Edison was cochairman of the 
third party movement for T. Coleman 
Andrews in 1956, and contributed $4,500 
to that campaign. In the same year he 
contributed some $3,500 to For America. 

Edgar Ainsworth Eyre: $3,060 plus a 
$2,500 “loan.” A director of W. R. Grace 
& Co., and of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad, Mr. Eyre is an- 
other who is listed by the John Birch 
Society as on its committee of endorsers. 

William J. Grede: $1,000 “loan.” Mr. 
Grede, former head of J. I. Case Co., and 
a former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, is on the na- 
tional council of the John Birch Society. 
In addition, he is on the editorial advis- 
ory committee of the society’s magazine, 
has served as one of Welch’s vice chair- 
men on Committee Against Summit 
Entanglements, is an endorser of the 
Manion Forum, and is on the national 
committee of the Bonner Fellers organi- 
zation, the Citizens Foreign Aid Com- 
mittee. 

Walter Harnischfeger: $2,000. Mr. 
Harnischfeger is the head of a heavy- 
machinery company. In addition he is 
the honorary chairman of the Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee and a member 
of the boards of directors of America’s 
Future and of the National Economic 
Council. The latter group was headed 
by the late Merwin K. Hart, himself a 
John Birch Society chapter leader who 
once charged that the Zionists were 
largely responsible for Hitler’s going 

k 


rk, 

Albert W. Hawkes: $1,000. A former 
Senator as well as a former president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Hawkes was a cochairman of the Na- 
tional Committee for Political Realign- 
ment, a forerunner to ACA, was also a 
trustee of the Campaign for the 48 
States, and was, for awhile, a member 
of the National Policy Committee of For 
America, as well as contributing $800 to 
its 1956 election campaign against both 
the major parties. He is more recently 
an endorser of the Manion Forum and a 
Director of Freedoms Foundation at Val- 
ley Forge. 

A. G. Hill: $2,500. Mr. Hill is a son- 
in-law of the well-known Texas oilman, 
H. L. Hunt. In addition to his support 
of ACA, Hill is reported as having con- 
tributed nearly $3,000 to For America. 
He is an endorser of the Manion Forum 
and a member of the Committee for the 
Monroe Doctrine, both of which have 
been mentioned previously. 

Edward F. Hutton: $1,250. The late 
Mr. Hutton, who was the chairman of the 
board of General Foods, was one of the 
leaders of the anti-New Deal American 
Liberty League. He was also on the Na- 
tional Policy Committee of For America 
and was reported to be a political sup- 
porter of Merwin Hart’s National Eco- 
nomic Council. He was a founder and 
the first chairman of Freedoms Founda- 
tion at Valley Forge. 

Walter Knott: $1,600 plus a “loan” 
of $1,000. Mr. Knott is the proprietor 
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of Knott’s Berry Farm in Buena Park, 
Calif—a farm which employs some 900 
people. He is also the head of his own 
rightwing group, the California Free En- 
terprise Association, and the treasurer 
of the leading income-tax-repeal organi- 
zation, the National Committee for Eco- 
nomic Freedom. His other links to the 
rightwing include service on the national 
advisory board of Billy James Hargis’ 
Christian Crusade and on the steering 
committee of a Fred Schwarz school of 
anticommunism. In addition to ACA, 
he has given money to For America and 
to the reelection campaigns of former 
Congressmen Hiestand and Rousselot, 
both of whom were proud of their mem- 
bership in the John Birch Society. 

Phillip McKenna: “loan” of $2,500. 
Mr. McKenna is the president of Ken- 
nametal, Inc. and a trustee of ACA. In 
the early 1950’s he headed an organiza- 
tion called the Gold Standard League. 
More recently he is an endorser of the 
Manion Forum and a State cochairman 
of the National Committee for Economic 
Freedom. 

Dr. Thomas Parker: $250 plus a $2,500 
“loan.” Dr. Parker is the president-elect 
of the Association of American Physi- 
cians and Surgeons and, like many other 
officers in that organization, is an en- 
dorser of the John Birch Society. His 
other rightwing affiliations include the 
Manion Forum, the National Committee 
for Economic Freedom, and We, The 
People, the group previously headed by 
Billy James Hargis but now headed by 
former Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson. 

J. Howard Pew: $3,000. Mr. Pew, who 
is the former head of the Sun Oil Co., is 
not only a member of the Editorial Ad- 
visory Committee of the John Birch So- 
ciety magazine, American Opinion, but 
one of the major stockholders in Robert 
Welch, Inc., the formal publisher of the 
magazine. His is another familiar name 
on the rightwing. He was the Advisory 
Council of the Campaign for the Forty- 
Eight States, he is on the National 
Committee of the Citizens Foreign Aid 
Committee, and he is a trustee of the 
Foundation for Economic Education. 

DeWitt and Lila Bell Wallace: $7,800. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace publish and edit 
the world’s leading circulation magazine, 
the Reader’s Digest. 

Edwin L. Wiegand: $1,500 and a $2,- 
500 “loan.” Mr. Wiegand, who is another 
member of the Committee of Endorsers 
of the John Birch Society, has been a 
director of Merwin Hart’s National Eco- 
nomic Council, is an endorser of the 
Manion Forum and on the advisory 
board of Young Americans for Freedom, 
to mention only some of his rightist ties. 
Note also that in 1956 Mr. Wiegand gave 
$1,350 to For America and another $1,000 
to the third-party candidacy of T. Cole- 
man Andrews. 

Mr, Speaker, I would like to point out 
that this relatively small group ac- 
counted for more than $75,000 of ACA’s 
income—about 14 percent of the entire 
total. Moreover, if we consider only the 
period of the election campaign last 
year, their share would be closer to 25 
percent. 
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I would also like to note that among 
those contributing smaller amounts to 
ACA are at least three other members 
of the John Birch Society’s National 
Council—Fred Koch, of Wichita, Kans.; 
Louis Ruthenberg, of Evansville, Ind.; 
and Paul H. Talbert, of Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; and at least five more members of 
the society’s committee of endorsers; 
Frank De Ganahal, of New York City; 
James L. Doenges of Anderson, Ind.; 
Mrs. Seth Milliken, of New York City; 
Albert Penn, of Goshen, Ind.; and Robert 
Snowden, of Hughes, Ark. 

Mr. Speaker, the ACA steadfastly de- 
nies that it holds extreme views or 
represents ultrarightist elements. I urge 
my colleagues not to be taken in by these 
claims to represent responsible conserva- 
tism. I submit, on the contrary, that a 
look behind the facade, such as we are 
here taking, fully confirms the conclu- 
sion reached last fall by Senator MCGEE, 
of Wyoming, that the balance of power 
at ACA rests on the extremist side. 

Mr. CAMERON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Indiana for bringing these 
facts to my attention. I would like to 
comment on his quotation from Edmund 
Burke. As I commented in my formal 
remarks, though, I have often found my- 
self adopting what are considered to be 
by some conservative philosophies and 
certainly Edmund Burke more than ade- 
quately expresses my viewpoint with re- 
gard to the noise from the right at the 
present time. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMERON. I will be pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I want to commend my 
friend from California for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the House 
today. I understand that the ACA is 
having a dinner here in this great city 
later on this week and a number of 
awards will be made to a number of our 
colleagues and others on whom ACA puts 
its stamp of approval. Let me first con- 
fess to my friends here that I had an 
ACA rating in the last session of 18 per- 
cent. I do not know whether I am get- 
ting one of these awards. I have not re- 
ceived my gold-embossed invitation to 
the dinner, but perhaps I will get some 
kind of consolation prize for western 
Democrats if they should get far enough 
down the list. I think it is well to recog- 
nize the background of this organization 
and precisely who are its leaders. I think 
the gentleman has done a great service 
today. 

I think it is important also for us to 
realize much of this right-wing move- 
ment allegedly sweeping the country is 
the work of the same people whose names 
keep cropping up in one organization 
after another. I do not claim that the 
ACA is a front for the John Birch So- 
ciety or that they are necessarily one and 
the same and I respect the patriotism 
and good motives of my colleagues who 
will be honored. However, I think the 
gentleman from California ably pointed 
out that the strange interlocking rela- 
tionship between officers, directors, edi- 
tors, and people who are active both in 
the Birch Society and ACA. 
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We should remember in this connec- 
tion that Mr. Welch, the founder of the 
Birch Society, advised his followers not 
to come out openly but to work through 
fronts, to infiltrate the PTA’s, to start 
all kinds of big fronts and little fronts, 
loud fronts, and quiet fronts. In many 
instances, Welch’s followers have heeded 
this counsel. We in Arizona have made 
a major contribution to the forming of 
high-sounding Birch fronts. I want my 
friends to know that my State is the 
home of that great progressive group, 
Arizona Mothers for Earl Warren’s Im- 
peachment. 

The gentleman from. California [Mr. 
Hotrrtetp] indicated some of the ratings 
that the leaders of the Democrats in the 
House have. I wanted to add another 
statistic along this line. There was once 
a Senator named John F. Kennedy. He 
now serves the Nation down at the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue. The ACA 
rated his performance in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. They have a category for those who 
support “the God-given rights and dig- 
nity of the individual” and so forth, but 
they have one important category on 
votes for national security. 

This man, John F. Kennedy, who 
risked his life for the Nation and served 
his country in this and the other body, 
who is dedicated to freedom—how do 
you think his votes on national security 
were rated? ‘They were rated zero. I 
want everybody to hear that. This is 
the kind of organization we are talking 
about today. 

Along with many of my Democratic 
friends in the last campaign, I was op- 
posed by a man endorsed by the ACA, 
and I am happy to have this informa- 
tion, because it is apparent that your 
ACA rating is—not entirely—but to a 
large degree, your Birch rating. 

Again I want to express concern about 
my 18-percent score. I hope my friends 
will not shun me back in the cloakroom 
and will speak to me despite the rating 
I made in the last session. I will try to 
do better this next go-around. 

When I first came to Congress 2 years 
ago this month I was shocked and dis- 
mayed at the mail I received. I was 
elected in a special election and there 
was a short time before I could leave 
Arizona and arrive here to take my oath 
and begin to serve. I immediately start- 
ed to read my mail and found most of it 
concerned the impeachment of Chief 
Justice Warren, getting out of the United 
Nations, Communists and homosexuals 
in the State Department, and so forth. 
These themes dominated my mail. I 
thought at first that in the 4 days it took 
me to drive my automobile here, the peo- 
ple who elected me to office had some- 
how been swept off the face of the earth 
and had been replaced by people of al- 
most opposite views. This kind of peo- 
ple still write me now that I am being 
“conned” by the Reds; that I just do not 
understand Operation Water Moccasin 
going on down in Georgia; that they are 
about to bring the United Nations troops 
in and take us over; that Mr. Foster and 
the Disarmament Agency are going to 
turn us all over to the Russians. 

I even get mail saying there are Reds 
everywhere. I had a letter yesterday 
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charging that there are Reds in the 
United Nations. I want you to know 
there is one Red on the Security Council. 
They haye one vote, the Communists. 
If you go up there to New York you will 
be shocked to find there are Communists 
all over. The Albanians are there and 
the Poles are there. There are just Reds 
almost everywhere you look. There are 
also some free people in this organiza- 
tion, the only world organization that we 
have. But, I am sure the freedom loving 
people who are not Communists far out- 
number the others in the United Nations. 

I want to make just a couple of other 
observations, if the gentleman will con- 
tinue to yield to me. I do not want to 
take all the time. There are a lot of 
people here in Washington, and orga- 
nizations, who have a vested interest in 
frightening and scaring the dickens out 
of the American people. If the cold war 
is going fairly well despite problems in 
some places, if we are succeeding in some 
places, but not everywhere we want to— 
if there are strikes in Laos and Vietnam, 
and there is tension in Berlin, but we are 
getting along very well—this does not 
sell any pamphlets or any courses on how 
to fight communism. But if we are 
losing and the Reds are chopping us up 
everywhere in the world, we are finding 
communism here, the Reds are always 
right, and we are always wrong—you can 
scare the dickens out of people, you can 
sell some pamphlets and radio broad- 
casts and courses in how to fight com- 
munism. So there are many people who 
have a vested interest here in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere around the country in 
frightening the American people. 

Our country does have problems. We 
are doing our best democratically to solve 
them. We have not always seen crises 
come out as well as could be hoped. But 
these people have to see the dark side. 
We are always just about to be taken 
over by the Communists. There is al- 
ways a scare of some kind coming up. 

One of the things that reveals itself 
in my mail when I open it every morn- 
ing—you can expect in the first sen- 
tence or two in 95 percent of the cases 
this theme: “We have to wake up. Wake 
up, America, before it is too late.” “Be 
alert.” These letters seem to stress the 
importance of being alert and vigilant 
at every single moment, night and day. 
I get so many of these letters I cannot 
read them all in my office and I take them 
home. I lie in my bed and read one of 
these and it says, “Wake up; be alert.” 
I tell you, my friends, I am not getting 
much sleep any more because I am be- 
ing told all the time to wake up and be 
alert. My eyes are red, and my checks 
are hollow from lack of sleep. I would 
like to ask my friends on the far right 
if they would let us once in a long while 
have some relaxation. I do not mind 
being alert 51 weeks out of the year, but 
even Major Cooper needed a little rest 
as he hurtled around the earth. I think 
now and then that we ought to have a 
rest and relaxation spell. Mr. Speaker, 
in my opinion I think that we as a na- 
tion, because of all this fright and fear, 
are suffering from a case of self-inflicted 
insomnia. ‘The effects are everywhere 
apparent: poor mental health, bad na- 
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tional posture, a sluggish economy 
marked by chronic economic irregularity. 
In view of these distressing symptoms, 
I am considering a bill to designate just 
one week out of each year as “Re- 
lax, America. Get a Good Night’s Sleep. 
You - Will - Feel - Better - in - the- 
Morning” Week. I want to ask my 
friends here today to join me if I decide 
to sponsor such a bill. 

Mr. CAMERON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Arizona for joining with me 
in my concern over this particular mat- 
ter. We also have a number of those 
fan clubs in California for our distin- 
guished Chief Justice of the United 
States. I hope this will have some im- 
pact on changing that situation. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMERON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman on a fine statement. 
I do not know how I am rated by Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action, but I 
would like to agree with my colleague 
from Arizona [Mr. UpaLLI, that I am 
willing to sell my “Birchright” for a mess 
of progress. There are a lot of frus- 
trated fanatics both on the right and 
the left who are beginning to join hands 
and dance around the May Day pole. 

But I think the best way we can answer 
these lunatics on the right and on the 
left is by doing the proper things here 
in the Halls of Congress. The people of 
America are sensible people. They are 
moderate people who are not going to 
listen to the siren songs of political ex- 
tremism whether they come from Mos- 
cow or whether they come from the 
Birchites on the west coast. The only 
time we have to worry about extremism 
in America is when despair takes over 
and when people cannot find jobs and 
get decent homes, and when they are 
denied opportunity. The best way we 
can fight extremism here is by not pro- 
viding the soil upon which these ex- 
tremists can cast the seeds of discontent 
and lunacy. 

We have a job to do before us here— 
Republicans and Democrats alike—and 
the way we can do it is to improve, en- 
large, and expand our democracy. If 
we do that, then we do not have to worry 
about any extremism here in America. 

Mr. CAMERON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMERON. Iam glad to yield to 
my good friend the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Since the Americans for Constitutional 
Action announced their intention of 
identifying 153 Members of the Congress 
as 88 conservatives with Dis- 
tinguished Service Awards “for a notable 
voting record in the Congress to sustain, 
strengthen, and defend the spirit and 
principles of the Constitution of the 
United States as these were defined by 
the Founding Fathers of our Republic“ 
news release, May 6, 1963, ACA—I have 
undertaken to study just what a Member 
of this body has to support to please 
the ACA. 
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My texts in this study have been the 
three voting records published by the 
ACA. The first of these voting records 
was published in 1960 and weighs about 
4 pounds. The publications for 1961 and 
1962 are more modest affairs, hardly big- 
ger than a regular issue of the National 
Review. 

In these three voting records, ACA has 
measured House Members on the basis 
of 73 votes cast between February 1957, 
and August 1962. ACA divides these 
votes by subject matter under one major 
and six minor headings. The kingpin 
measure is the “Consistency Index,” that 
is, the ACA index which is to ACA the 
final measure of a Member’s patriotism 
and his right to be associated with the 
Constitution as defined by the Founding 
Fathers. The other six headings are: 
“For Sound Money and Fiscal Integrity 
and Against Inflation”; “For a Private, 
Competitive Market and Individual 
Freedom of Choice as Opposed to Gov- 
ernment Interference”; “For Local Self- 
Government and the Right To Be Let 
Alone and Against Central Government 
Intervention in Local Government”; 
“For Private Ownership and Against 
Government Ownership or Competi- 
tion”; “For Individual Liberty and 
Against Coercion by Government Regu- 
lations”; “For Strengthening National 
Sovereignty.” 

So ACA produces seven indexes; but 
the important one, used most frequently 
to damn liberals and near-liberals, is the 
first one referred to. Doubtless it is the 
ACA Index which has been used to deter- 
mine which Members of this body have 
or can be counted on to have, a notable 
voting record. 

This index is based on 73 votes selected 
by ACA for the years 1957-62. If you 
vote with ACA 100 percent of the time 
you get an index of 100; if you disagree 
with them all the way, you get an index 
number of zero after your name. 

The description of the importance of 
the votes is stated in Madison Avenue 
language, to wit: “Included are the re- 
corded votes which have a significant 
bearing on the preservation of the spirit 
and principles of the Constitution, as 
these were defined by the Founding 
Fathers of our Republic.” Below these 
highest of stated principles are other 
noble phrases such as “Weakening of ef- 
forts to safeguard and preserve constitu- 
tional principles.” It is no trick at all 
for ACA to convert these solemn princi- 
ples into the conclusion that the vote to 
enlarge the Rules Committee taken in 
January 1961, was a successful assault 
on the Constitution, doubtless as defined 
by the Founding Fathers all of whom 
implicitly are available for consultation 
on the ACA ouija board. 

Let us take a brief look at the votes 
used by ACA in evaluating the House of 
Representatives. Eleven of them range 
from the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Tourist Agency to subsidies for 
fishing vessels, on which I will comment 
only to say that they represent a sorry 
selection for measuring the worth of a 
Member of this body whether you are 
for or against the particular measure. 
PEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL TV 


ACA is opposed to Federal aid to edu- 
cation, and each of you who have been 
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here since 1957 have to account for your- 
selves on three votes on this plus one on 
educational TV to which ACA is also 
opposed. 

For a bunch of city slickers, except. for 
one former president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, ACA displays a 
passionate interest in the farm program. 
Eight of the seventy-three votes are on 
cutting, slashing, or weakening Federal 
farm programs, and I need hardly say 
that ACA yields not one comma in de- 
manding that farmers be denied Federal 
assistance on price and income supports. 

Labor fares no better than farmers 
with ACA. Those of you who are look- 
ing forward to an ACA Distinguished 
Service Award know, I am sure, that six 
of the votes used in measuring your de- 
votion were on labor, three of them on 
more general legislation like the Land- 
rum bill, two opposing increases or hold- 
ing them down, coverage of the minimum 
wage law, and one opposing the Man- 
power Training Act. 

If any of you are concerned with the 
interest of the electric consumer, the 
REA co-op member, your publicly owned 
municipal electric systems, TVA, or the 
avoidance of monopoly in power from 
atomic sources you are invited to look at 
the seven votes on these subjects. Three 
of the seven were on crippling TVA. 

Twelve votes can be described as anti- 
welfare votes; one was on an attempt to 
improve the unemployment insurance 
program; one was on slashing appropria- 
tions for general public assistance; one 
was on slum clearance and urban re- 
newal; six were on housing programs of 
various kinds; two were on attempts to 
legislate in favor of food stamp programs 
to replace the cumbersome and expensive 
present system of distributing actual 
physical foods; and the last of the twelve 
was the vote mentioned earlier, to en- 
large the Rules Committee where many 
pieces of welfare legislation have found 
their final resting places. 

Another point on which the House 
has been measured twice by ACA is that 
of our view of the constitutional balance 
of powers, the Supreme Court as the final 
interpreter of the Constitution, and a 
whole series of vitally important ques- 
tions which were wrapped up in a bill 
which was as much a darling of the pri- 
vate power companies as it was of right- 
wing extremists. I refer to H.R. 3. 
Twice our noses have been counted by 
ACA and our loyalty has been tested on 
the basis of where we stood on this at- 
tempt to turn the clock back on the or- 
derly development of democratic institu- 
tions in this country. 

We have been tested on our attitude 
toward interest rates, and those of you 
who were dubious about high interest 
rates on Federal obligations were found 
wanting on the one vote on that sub- 
ject. 

Five times, those of you who are con- 
cerned about water pollution have gone 
down for the count, because ACA has a 
mental block on, among other things, the 
use of Federal funds to aid in abating 
pollution of our rivers. 

ACA did not want the community fa- 
cility loan program, and it tallies one 
vote on that measure. 
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ACA was opposed to the Federal air- 
port construction bill, and marked one 
vote up on that. You may think this is 
the jet age, but ACA is not with you. 

ACA lauds those Congressmen who 
voted against establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, one vote. An- 
other vote was on a health and medical 
research appropriations, with ACA on 
the side of less research. 

Public works bills are particularly 
black beasts to ACA, and the voting 
record contains no less than five votes— 
votes in each instance on slashing funds 
or killing authorizations for projects. 

ACA is not troubled by depressed 
areas, or, at least, they believe that the 
great shifts taking place in our economy 
are problems for individuals or com- 
munities—not the Nation—so they in- 
clude three votes on area redevelopment 
in their compilation. 

ACA does not like foreign aid, or at 
least, not much foreign aid as they in- 
clude two votes in which they take the 
position that funds should be reduced. 

In addition, they record votes indicat- 
ing their opposition to the establishment 
of the Development Loan Act and the 
International Development Act. 

And, finally, in the foreign field they 
count a vote for the last extension of 
the Trade Act against a supporter—not 
on the grounds that tariff reduction is 
bad per se in these troubled times, but 
on the superficially patriotic assertion 
that the delegation of authority to the 
executive branch is excessive. 

How does one sum up this hodgepodge 
of votes selected by this little plutocracy 
to demonstrate their high constitutional 
principles. It is not difficult. The areas 
selected for use in demonstration, and 
those omitted are both meaningful. 
They add up not to conservatism but 
reaction. A conservative seeks to con- 
serve what is good from our inheritance, 
to preserve it by minimum change if 
necessary, to adjust when necessary, but 
not to seek anything new that is not 
deemed essential to the preservation of 
the inheritance from the good old days. 

But the reactionary wants none of 
standpatting. He wants to return to the 
good old days themselves, kind of—sort 
of—as we all know. This is ACA, 

ACA is opposed to being in the 20th 
century, so it opposes Federal aid to 
education and a few dollars of assistance 
for educational TV. 

ACA wants farmers freed from the 
programs built by farmers themselves. 
It wants farmers freed from all Federal 
protection to operate in a fine free mar- 
ket rigged by the sympathizers of ACA, 
like in the old days. 

ACA’s views on labor would obviously 
be acceptable to a bitter-end opponent 
of the existence of unions or Federal 
minimum wage legislation. 

Its views on water resources develop- 
ment, TVA, and public control of nuclear 
energy are cut right out of Samuel In- 
sull’s family diary. ACA is for private 
monopoly. 

Its position on welfare legislation is 
that of economy and economy and stop 
coddling the poor, the lame, the home- 
less. Send me your huddled millions 
and I will send you coupons to clip, and 
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corn. 

HR. 3 I will leave to you as every 
Member here knows the forces which 
were behind that attempt to blot out 
150 years of orderly constitutional de- 
velopment. | 

Go on down the list, as you will, on 
interest rates and another touted free 
market on money; the wicked and ex- 
pensive pollution of our rivers and 
underground waters; the importance of 
adequate airports for national wealth 
and security; the tragedy of depressed 
areas and displaced workers, neither of 
which appear in the social consciousness 
of ACA’s guiding lights except as ravens 
croaking. 

If for the last 15 years we repealed 
every piece of legislation or wiped out 
funds which by the clearest kind of in- 
ference would have been opposed by ACA 
the results would be shocking to those 
who are looking forward to being 
knighted by these dark kings of reaction. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawali? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, all of us are 
concerned with the age-old dilemma of 
the role of extremists in an open, demo- 
cratic society. Ours is a society which 
depends for its guidance and movement 
on a continuing series of adjustments 
and compromises between the contend- 
ing factors within it. Basic is the as- 
sumption that most men are reasonable 
creatures who are willing to live and 
work together in basic harmony, and who 
are capable of making collective deci- 
sions on the facts as they exist. Our en- 
tire drive in recent generations toward 
universal and improved education is 
based on this premise, and its logical 
subsequent conclusion is the better a 
man understands the world and society 
in which he lives, and the facts that sur- 
round his immediate problem, the better 
collective decision he can make. 

We are continually faced with the 
rabid extremists of both the right and 
the left, who do not share our basic faith 
in the reasonableness of man. Some 
have called these fringe groups the true 
believers. Others, the lunatic right or 
the lunatic left. In their more extreme 
manifestations these extremists share 
one general mental attitude: They are 
right; everyone else is absolutely wrong; 
and anyone who disagrees with them is 
engaged in an insidious conspiracy 
against them. 

Today we are concerned with the ac- 
tivities of the latest group of extremists 
who have risen to prominence on the 
‘American scene—the extreme rightists, 
the ultraconservatives, the Birchers and 
their kin. Let us look at just three ways 
they are beginning to poison our free 
society. 

First, these extremists of the right are 
working to create an attitude of fear 
and distrust. Basically this is fear and 
distrust of an open society with demo- 
cratic decisions openly arrived at. They 
would create distrust of the President, of 
the armed services, of the Supreme 
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Court, of the Congress, of the State De- 
partment, and of our Government gen- 
erally. All is going wrong, they say, and 
this is because of some hideous but un- 
described conspiracy which is going to 
turn all of us over, naked, to our 
enemies. 

We can scoff at this as simple para- 
noia, and in many individual cases this 
may be so; but we cannot scoff at the 
historic results of this same approach 
used in Hitler’s Germany; we cannot 
scoff when we have seen the same tech- 
nique used by the Communists in many 
parts of the world; we certainly cannot 
scoff when we recall the unfounded and 
unnamed hysteria that swept this coun- 
try at the time of the Palmer raids of 
the early 1920's, or the widespread and 
deadening character assassination of the 
McCarthy era just a few years ago. 

The second way these extremists are 
beginning to poison our national life is 
with a conglomeration of inconsistencies. 
The extreme right claims to be fighting 
communism yet repeatedly they take 
common cause with the Communists. 
This position is then used to smear any 
of us who disagree with their wrong- 
headedness as being somehow disloyal. 

For instance, in my State, the extrem- 
ists fought a great battle, with full sound 
and clamor, against U.S. support of the 
United Nations in Katanga. In doing 
this they took exactly the same total 
position as the Soviet Union. However, 
this they refuse to recognize, and willy- 
nilly accuse all of us who would support 
the U.N. action as being pro-Communist. 

For example, in my State some of the 
extremists say they want “to get the 
United States out of the U.N., and the 
U.N. out of the United States.” This 
also parallels the policy of the Soviet 
Union. 

In many areas the right wing extrem- 
ists fight foreign aid. They fight it in 
principle, not in the places of inefficiency 
or ineffectiveness. This also parallels 
the position of Red China and the Soviet 
Union. 

In part this conglomeration of incon- 
sistencies is due to what might be called 
cross pollination between the myriad of 
right wing organizations, each one with 
a different ax to grind, and each one 
quoting the other with favor. Never- 
theless the total effect, which is all the 
average citizen sees, is that many of the 
commonsense programs for survival, fol- 
lowed by administrations of both parties, 
are held up as the disloyal products of 
some weird conspiracy. The net effect of 
this conglomeration of shoddy intellec- 
tual merchandise is to cast doubt on the 
basic form of government under which 
we operate. 

There is a third way this rightwing 
poison is particularly dangerous: They 
have money, lots of it. A quick look at 
the slick-print jobs, the expensive paper, 
the voluminous distribution, the expen- 
sive TV and radio time purchased should 
convince anyone that this is no pitiful 
group of bearded nuts grinding out hand- 
bills in a basement. Many of these new 
extremists are wellheeled and come 
from the wealthy groups in this country. 
Their money gives their shoddy product 
far more circulation, and a far greater 
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veneer of respectibility, than its contents 
deserve. 

So, what do we do? 

The same reason which would prevent 
many of us from advocating the outlaw- 
ing of ideas from the left would prevent 
our advocating the elimination of ideas 
from the right. We know that if our 
Government and our concept of society 
is to work, we must tolerate ideas and 
expressions, regardless of how ridiculous, 
from all areas. We share the great faith 
of Holmes and Brandeis in the market- 
place of ideas. Let them all come and 
talk and spread their intellectual wares 
under the cold light of day for all to 
see and evaluate. If this happens we 
need have no fear of the lunatic right 
or the lunatic left. Our people are smart 
enough to reject shoddy goods when they 
can see them. 

Our job then is to keep the lights on 
in the marketplace of ideas. We should 
meet each shoddy argument with the 
facts clearly stated. We should point out 
the unreason of their myriad of shifting 
stances. In short, we should make our 
system. work. 

I hope that is what we are doing today. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Record an editorial from the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser of May 5, 1963, which 
gives me great reassurance of the integ- 
rity of the press of Hawaii: 


THE SENATOR Says “Nuts” 


The Birchers and allied extremists have 
attracted a great deal of attention in the 
past year with their fearful claptrap. 

Now Senator Tom KUCHEL, of California, 
has revealed new dimensions of the super- 
American moyement. It is something which, 
according to columnist Marquis Childs, has 
caused considerable talk on Capitol Hill for 
some months—the flow of hate-and-fear mail 
to Congress. 

Senator Kucnet, in a Senate speech, esti- 
mated that of the 60,000 letters a month 
pouring into his office roughly 10 percent are 
from the radical right. They assert that 
United Nations troops have been training se- 
cretly in Georgia to take over the United 
States, that thousands of Chinese Commu- 
nist troops are poised on the Mexican border, 
ready to invade, that the Armed Forces are 
honeycombed with traitors. 

The writers of these letters and of pam- 
phiets charge that the U.S. Disarmament 
Agency is plotting to turn the United States 
over to Russia. 

The Senator, a Republican, said he him- 
self is accused of being pro-Communist or a 
traitor and that when he replies with the 
facts on a given issue the answer comes back 
that, well, at the least he is a dupe. 

The Senator let the hysteria mongers have 
it with both barrels: 

“It is disgusting,” he said, “to find self- 
appointed saviors, whether infantile or cun- 
ning, preying profitably and psychotically on 
the fears of Americans in the name of anti- 
communism. Indeed, the ugly labors they 
perform are a service to the Kremlin itself.” 

To which we say, “Amen.” 

The Senator said this slander and abuse 
reveals an essential disloyalty on the part of 
those who deal in it. They have no confi- 
dence either in their fellow Americans or 
even in the democratic life or its strong ap- 
peal to others. 

Do they really believe all they say, he 
asked. 

“If they do, the only reasonable reply I 
can give to them which they will understand 
is the honorable, 100 percent, red, white, and 
blue expression: Nuts.” 

And to that we say “Amen” also. 
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EXTREMIST RIGHTWING ACTIVITIES—A WASTE OF 
MONEY AND HUMAN EPFORT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as a 
freshman Member of Congress I have 
become seriously concerned about. the 
need for militant action to counter a 
seemingly growing movement to propa- 
gandize our citizenry with extreme su- 
per-patriot views. My daily mailbag is 
just full of letters from people who ap- 
pear to be expressing the same views as 
if by rote. The volume in number of 
these letters has grown spectacularly 
within recent weeks. 

It takes a member of my staff a full 
hour just to open them. 

There is a recurring theme of hatred 
running through these letters and litera- 
ture frequently enclosed. The Supreme 
Court, the President of the United States, 
the Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of State, the Department of 
the Treasury, Jews, the colored people, 
foreigners in general, labor unions, the 
National Council of Churches, and the 
United Nations seem to be the favorite 
objects of attack. 

In attacking the United Nations, these 
letterwriters accuse Americans in gov- 
ernment service of being Communists, 
perhaps not realizing that they are voic- 
ing the familiar refrain of the Commu- 
nists themselves—‘“get the United Na- 
tions out of the United States.” In this 
cause the extreme rightwing has an ally 
in Nikita Khrushchev, for he too has ad- 
vocated getting the United Nations out 
of the United States. 

A great part of this extremist right- 
wing mail comes from cynical persons 
who obviously have a very low regard 
for the congressional mentality. For 
example, in the so-called Operation 
Water Moccasin letters to Congress, it 
was asserted that thousands of African 
soldiers were being trained in Georgia 
by the U.S. Army to take over the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in behalf 
of the United Nations. Other letters 
solemnly warn the Congressmen of “The 
Destroying Angels,” a subversive organi- 
zation which is engaged in the wholesale 
murder of Americans through use of im- 
ported drugs. The grand conclusion of 
these letters is: 

There is only ome answer to this opera- 
tion—all liquids—regardiess of what they 
appear to be, must be confiscated. The loyal 
American, the law-abiding citizen, will have 
no objection. 


Some of the contents of the extreme 
rightwing letters and publications which 
I have received are plainly subversive. 
Most of it is too ridiculous to be digni- 
fied by any congressional attention. The 
tragedy of it allis that some of the letter- 
writers no doubt are honest, hard-work- 
ing Amerieans who have been obviously 
misled and are sincere im their protesta- 
tions and who have been literally scared 
out of their wits by such allegations as 
that the United States is bankrupt; that 
the President and the Department of 
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State are planning to turn the country 
over to the Communists; or that the 
Communists have a target date only a 
few years away for a complete takeover 
of the United States, toward which they 
are making steady progress. 

The names of citizens who should know 
better frequently appear in these baseless 
attacks on everything from the United 
Nations to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Our retired military personnel and 
other prominent citizens should step 
back and take a second look to see the 
kind of scurrilous literature to which 
they have lent their honored names. 

Mr. Speaker, there appears to be a 
need for a concerted educational effort 
on our part to straighten out some of our 
citizens who believe the sort of propa- 
ganda we have been receiving by mail, 
ridiculous as it is. We ought to call upon 
our enlightened citizens to become as 
militant as these extremists and obtain 
the assistance of the presently misused 
millionaires and other wealthy citizens 
to spend their money in more useful 
ways. We should help our people to 
recognize the false fearmonger, for these 
activities of the rightwing extremists 
are a waste of money and human effort. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, we 
should all be extremely grateful to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. CAM- 
ERON] for his courageous speech entitled 
Who's Doing the Devil's Work,“ which 
furnishes us with such carefully docu- 
mented information regarding the roots 
of the organization which calls itself 
Americans for Constitutional Action. 

I would like to point out at this time 
that another tie between Americans for 
Constitutional Action and the John Birch 
Society is through Reed Benson, who re- 
cently went to work for the John Birch 
Society as its coordinator in several 
Mountain States. As some of you know, 
Reed Benson ran for Congress from the 
Salt Lake City district in the 1962 Re- 
publican primary and was defeated, but 
I doubt that many knew that his cam- 
paign literature boasted that he had been 
à researcher for the Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action. 

The Washington Post, May 20, 1963, 
contains an article describing the cur- 
rent activities of Reed Benson, which 
follows: 

Bewson’s Son Grams He Has TRIPLED UTAH 
BERCH MEMBERSHIP 
(By Julius Duscha) 

Sanr LAKE Crry—Reed Benson had an au- 
tomatic smile and a quick handshake for 
each of the well-dressed men and women as 
they arrived at the John Birch Society, 
meeting. 

Young and old, middle-aged couples and 
college students filed past tables covered 
with copies of the blue book, the politician, 
and other Birch Society literature for sale 
at reasonable prices. 

The literature was just inside the door to 
the ornate mahogany and gold Empire Room 
in the Hotel Utah, where Slobodan M. Dras- 
kovich, billed as “one of the world’s greatest 
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authorities on communism” and a member 
of the Birch Society council, was to speak. 

Among the late arrivals was Reed's father, 
former Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson, who has called the Birch Society the 
most effective nonchurch organization in 
ove fight. against creeping socialism and god- 
ess communism, 

ACTIVITIES CRITICIZED 


Young Benson’s appointment last October 
as Utah coordinator for the Birch Society 
and his activities since then have been wide- 
ly criticized in Utah, where right-wing radi- 
cals are extremely active. 

The elder Benson is an apostle and a mem- 
ber of the ruling council of 12 of the Mormon 
Church. When young Reed ran unsuccess- 
fully last year for the Republican congres- 
sional nomination in Salt Lake, he spoke in 
many Mormon churches, 

Reed Benson’s efforts to place around his 
activities the aura of the powerful Mormon 
Church, to which 70 percent of the people of 
Utah belong, caused the principal church 
officers to issue a statement last January 
saying: 

“We deplore the presumption of some polt- 
ticians, especially officers, coordinators, and 
members of the John Birch Society, who un- 
dertake to aline the church or its leader- 
ship with their partisan views.” 


POLITICAL PULPITS ENDED 


But the church’s statement, which was 
plainly aimed at Reed Benson’s activities, 
has not resulted in any relaxation in his ef- 
forts to recruit Birch Society members. He 
does, however, no longer use Mormon 
churches as a political pulpit. 

Young Benson claims that John Birch So- 
ciety membership in Utah has tripled since 
he became State coordinator, but the figures 
are secret. 

In addition to recruiting members Benson 
speaks frequently at secret Birch Society 
meetings in Utah. The meetings are usually 
held in comfortable homes in fashionable 
areas of Salt Lake and other cities. Twenty 
to 25 well-to-do persons attend typical Birch 
Society chapter meetings, which are gener- 
ally convened twice a month, 

At a recent meeting of a Salt Lake chapter 
Benson was reported to have talked for nearly 
2 hours. He devoted practically all of his 
talk to explaining why Chief Justice Earl 
Warren should be impeached, a major goal of 
the society. 

The Hotel Utah meeting where Reed Ben- 
son presided and Draskovich, a Yugoslav 
refugee who has become an American citizen, 
spoke, was typical of the public meetings 
being sponsored by the Birch Society with 
increasing frequeney throughout the Moun- 
tain States, 

The meeting opened with the pledge of 
allegiance to a huge American flag on the 
stage, the singing of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner and an invocation which was followed by 
“amens” from the audience. 

Then Draskovich spoke in a thick accent 
for more than an hour as women with big 
notebooks eagerly recorded his remarks. 

He derided a statement by Walt W. Rostow, 
chief of the State Department planning staff 
that the choices before the United States are 
total war or total peace. 

“If you wage total peace,” Draskovich de- 
clared, “this means you must surrender.” 

He also said that “the United Nations and 
the United States cannot coexist. It's either 
or. The United Nations has only one aim— 
to promote communism.” 

“Unless you wake up,” he warned his audi- 
ence, which enthusiastically applauded him, 
“you will end up in a slave-labor camp in 
Siberia.” 

In answer to a question Draskovich said 
“the brainwashing of America is going on 
through education” but, he added, “the 
youth of America are fighting back.” 
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He told of an incident where a high school 
student challenged a teacher who had dis- 
cussed by asking the teacher: “What 
is the difference between your concept of 
peace and appeasement?” 

The Birchers and other right-wing radicals 
encourage students to “spy” on their teach- 
ers and report any “suspicious” activity to 
their parents. 

When Draskovich finished speaking, Reed 
Benson urged the more than 300 persons in 
the audience to join the Birch Society and 
buy its literature. 

He noted that a person can become “a 
home society member”. who receives litera- 
ture but does not attend chapter meetings 
so that “no one will know.” 

In discussing the literature young Ben- 
son called particular attention to “the im- 
peachment package” which he said contains 
a report from the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee as well as details on “the 
Supreme Court plan for global conquest.” 

Reed Benson also mentioned “the con- 
spiracy,” a favorite Birch Society phrase to 
describe everyone and everything with which 
the society disagrees. 

After young Benson finished appealing for 
membership applications and the purchase 
of literature, many in the audience lingered 
at the tables in the back of the room and 
bought books and pamphlets before they 
went out into the brisk night to return in 
their new cars to their comfortable homes. 


OVERFLIGHTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY CUBAN AIRLINES RE- 
VEALED AND APPROVED BY NEW 
FRONTIER FAA REGULATIONS 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to inform the House that Cuban air- 
lines, nonscheduled and scheduled, have 
been overfiying the United States, ap- 
parently with no protest and no ac- 
tion to prevent this. It was called 
to my attention that on Saturday, May 
18 of his year, there was printed in the 
Federal Register a regulation from the 
Federal Aviation Agency, part 60, and 
it appears on page 5018: 

Air Traffic Rules—Special Civil Air Regu- 
lation; Civil Aircraft of Cuban Registry en- 
gaged in Overflight Across U.S. Territory. 


This regulation follows: 
Part 60—Am Trarric RULES 


SPECIAL CIVIL AIR REGULATION; CIVIL AIRCRAFT 
OF CUBAN REGISTRY ENGAGED IN OVERFLIGHT 
ACROSS U.S, TERRITORY 


Civil aircraft of Cuban registry operate in 
overflights across U.S, territory, subject, how- 
ever, to the right of the United States to 
designate the routes to be followed and to 
require landing in the case of nonscheduled 
flights. 

In accordance with section 1202 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1522), 
I have determined that civil aircraft of Cu- 
ban registry engaged in overflights across 
U.S. territory shall be operated in controlled 
airspace and in accordance with clearances 
and instructions issued by Federal Aviation 
Agency air traffic control facilities. The in- 
structions issued by the Agency will provide 
for the coordinated routing of the aircraft 
and, in the case of nonscheduled flights, will 
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include instructions to land at an interna- 
tional airport so that a search of the aircraft 
may be conducted by U.S. authorities. The 
Agency aeronautical publications will in- 
clude information on the international air- 
ports at which landings will be required and 
the airway routings to be employed for these 
operations, 

This action is taken consistent with ap- 
plicable International Conventions and 
Agreements. In accordance with section 4 
of the Administrative Procedure Act, 5 U.S.C. 
1003, I find that notice and public procedure 
hereon are impracticable, and that good 
cause exists for making this regulation ef- 
fective upon its issuance. 

In consideration of the foregoing, the fol- 
lowing Special Civil Air Regulation is adopt- 
ed: 


No person may operate a civil aircraft of 
Cuban registry within the United States ex- 
cept in controlled airspace and in accordance 
with air traffic clearances or air traffic con- 
trol instructions which may require use of 
specific airways or routes and landings at 
specific airports. 


This regulation becomes effective immedi- 
ately. 


(Secs, 306, 307, 1202, 49 U.S.C. 1347, 1348, 
1522; 61 Stat. 1180; 59 Stat. 1693.) 

Issued in Washington, D.C., on May 17, 
1963. 


N. E. HALAnv, 
Administrator. 
(F.R. Doc. 63-5454; Filed, May 17, 1963; 
6:14 p.m.) 


This regulation without any advance 
notice, without any opportunity for any- 
one to be heard became immediately ef- 
fective as of the date of its printing, and 
permits Cuban overflights in the United 
States, without any restriction as it re- 
lates to scheduled Cuban airlines. I 
am talking about Cuban-owned and Cu- 
ban-registered airlines, and with only 
certain restrictions as it relates to non- 
scheduled airlines. 

On inquiring of the FAA about this 
published regulation dealing with non- 
scheduled Cuban registered plane flights, 
I was told by an FAA official that three 
overflights of nonscheduled Cuban reg- 
istered planes took place in the last 
couple of months, and that others were 
known to have taken place recently. 

These flights take place from Toronto, 
Montreal, and Ottawa, and include pas- 
senger as well as freight cargo planes. 
Numerous times the scheduled Cubana 
Airlines—this is the scheduled airline— 
overflies the eastern part of the United 
States on its return trip from Commu- 
nist Prague to Havana by way of 
Newfoundland when, because of bad 
weather, it is diverted to Montreal. 
This happened 2 weeks ago, but it has 
happened a number of other times in 
the recent past. The notice of the regu- 
lation sent to the airmen, that is, the 
people involved in air industries, per- 
mits continued overflights of scheduled 
Cuban airlines without any restriction or 
objection whatsoever. It also provides 
that nonscheduled Cuban air flights will 
be required to follow a designated cor- 
ridor and stop for search at either Idle- 
wild or, as the first alternative, Logan 
Airport in Boston, or, as a second alter- 
native, Dulles Airport outside Washing- 
ton, D.C. Thus the administration is 
not even protesting or restricting in any 
manner the overflights of commercial 
flights from behind the Iron Curtain 
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to Havana, which is behind the Cactus 
Curtain, but is inviting their continu- 
ance. Overflights of nonscheduled 
planes of Cubar registry are being con- 
doned so long as a specific corridor is 
followed and search is permitted. 

This is typical of the pussyfooting of 
the New Frontier in dealing effectively 
with Castro’s Communist Cuba. Eco- 
nomic and political quarantining of Cuba 
is our announced policy which we are 
supposedly trying to get other Latin na- 
tions to enforce, but in contravention of 
that basic policy we now announce to the 
world that we are willing to let Cuba con- 
tinue trading with Canada and even 
overfiy the United States to do it. We 
are announcing to the world that we do 
not mind Cuban registered Communist 
planes coming from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to overfly the United States, thus 
facilitating trade between Communist 
Cuba and the Communist satellites. 

All air routes over the United States 
should be closed to anyone trading with 
Cuba, let alone all such routes to planes 
owned and operated by Castro’s Com- 
munist government that are trading with 
other countries, and particularly when 
they are trading and transporting pas- 
sengers from behind the Iron Curtain. 

How can we justify issuing regulations 
favoring the Communist government of 
Fidel Castro by permitting its own planes 
to overfly the United States when we are 
supposedly not recognizing Castro’s 
Communist government? 

How silly do we look to our Latin 
neighbors whom we are trying to en- 
courage to stop doing business with 
Castro, when we issue regulations per- 
mitting Castro’s Communist planes to 
overfly the United States? 

Is this another step toward coexist- 
ence with Castro? Is this part of the 
“softening up of the American people” 
process that will eventually lead to nego- 
tiating other grievances with Castro thus 
giving him indirect if not direct recogni- 
tion? 

Where did the demand for such trade 
corridors favoring Castro’s communism 
come from and who is responsible for 
negotiating them? Are not the Ameri- 
can people entitled to know who is doing 
this negotiating? Is this another of the 
deals negotiated by Mr. James Donovan 
on behalf of Castro? 

Who in the State Department and the 
Defense Department agreed to this over- 
flight permission? The FAA advised me 
that both Departments were consulted. 

Who is responsible for permitting the 
airspace over the United States to be 
violated by Castro’s planes? By what 
possible philosophy can the New Frontier 
justify permitting continued over- 
flights—let alone not stopping previous 
ones? 

How can the security of the United 
States be adequately protected when 
Communist planes to and from Cuba are 
permitted to overfly the United States? 

These are all questions that must be 
answered by the administration. This 
“sneak” regulation which was effective 
when published on Saturday is further 
evidence of our “soft” attitude toward 
Cuba. 
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WHERE ARE THE VOICES FOR CON- 
STITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I rise because 
of the address of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CAMERON], who has been 
praised by some of his colleagues for 
bringing a matter to the floor of this 
House. 

The gentleman from California indi- 
cates his was an effort to alert the mem- 
bership of the House against the evils 
and dangers of association with the 
Americans for Constitutional Action. 
Does the gentleman really believe that 
in less than 6 months of service in this 
body, he should become the guardian 
and protector of those who have served 
here many years, many of whom on both 
sides of the aisle have accepted awards 
from the ACA? 

I believe he has done a disservice to 
this House today in casting insinuations 
and blame against loyal, fine Members 
of this House of Representatives. And, 
I wonder sometimes what has happened 
to the lunatic fringe on the left, and 
there are many, those who have sup- 
ported Communist proposals and plat- 
forms. Where are their voices? What 
about those who would destroy our coun- 
try by communism? Not a single word 
is heard today on that, but our colleagues 
are now attacking those who believe in 
constitutional government, in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, upon 
which this great Nation has been found- 
ed. Without it and those who have the 
courage to stand up for the Constitution, 
this great Nation would fall. 

I remember back some years ago when 
the apparent author of this tirade, the 
ADA, was complaining about guilt by 
association. 

Oh, this was a terrible thing, they said, 
when the question of guilt by association 
was raised to protect those who were 
embracing the Communist doctrine. But 
now there is the attempt to destroy 
others with guilt by association because 
they are willing to stand up for the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I say to 
my colleagues here today that I shall 
accept, with honor, a citation from the 
Americans for Constitutional Action on 
Wednesday night, and I am sure there 
are many others who will be at that 
meeting. I do not think many of the 
153, if that is the figure, who have been 
requested to be at that dinner will be 
affected at all by the speech that was 
made here today with sneer against 
many patriotic, fine American citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the position for 
us to have on the floor of the House of 
Representatives is one of a representa- 
tive capacity. I believe the great ma- 
jority of Members do what they think 
in their own minds and hearts is right. 
I respect all of the Members on my right 
on the Democratic side, even though we 
may not vote alike and in philosophy 
may not be alike. I think it would be a 
sad day for America if we all walked in 
here some day having to goosestep to 
one philosophy of government. That is 
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dictatorship. I think these divisions of 
philosophy are good. 

Mr. Speaker, I may say to my friends 
on the other side of the aisle that there 
are some polls where I am rated zero and 
they are rated 100 percent. I do not 
question the right of those people to 
make that evaluation of me because I 
have but one responsibility upon this 
floor, and that is to accept my consti- 
tutional responsibility and do what I 
think is right. Noone by any suggestion 
on this floor of guilt by association is 
going to separate me from the position 
of doing what I think is right, and no 
organization—the ADA or the ACA—is 
going to control my vote on the floor of 
this House. 

Mr. Speaker, let us get away from this 
question of guilt by association. Let us 
get away from these attacks on individ- 
ual Members of the Congress or groups 
of Members who believe in certain phi- 
losophies. Why, it seemed to me today 
as I sat and listened to this exhibition 
that perhaps there is some reason for a 
little lunacy in some areas. Here we are. 
We have been in this session of Con- 
gress since the 9th of January. What 
has been accomplished? What have we 
done? What have we done objectively 
for the country except to pass three or 
four bills of importance? Yet we take 
the time of the Members and we seem to 
feel it is necessary to go into this kind of 
an exercise instead of handling the work 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, oh, yes; there are, as 
one of the gentlemen said over here 
today, great things that need to be done. 
We have a great question of unemploy- 
ment in this country that has to be 
solved, and attacks of this kind are not 
going tosolve them. Let us get to work. 

Mr. Speaker, there is the question of 
a tremendous deficit. Some people be- 
lieve in it. I do not. I think it is time 
for economy of words as well as money in 
this Congress, 

Then let us get down to the business 
of legislating the things we were sent 
here to legislate, and not engage either 
in the defense or the attack upon or- 
ganizations that should have nothing to 
do with the operation of this Congress. 

First, however, inasmuch as our col- 
leagues have quoted at length from 
newspapers, magazines and other sources 
to establish what they think are the 
guiding principles of conservative or- 
ganizations in these United States, let 
me cite from a recent edition of the 
National Review with regard to the 
philosophy of the left, as typified by 
Americans for Democratic Action. In 
an article entitled “Does ADA Run the 
New Frontier?” by Mr. James Burn- 
ham, I find the following: 

What, then, is the ADA ideology, be- 
lieved by ADA members and expressed in 
the ADA platform? 

(a) In relation to domestic affairs. First 
and foremost, the ADA ideology calls for 
the total welfare state. Most ADAers say 
that the ADA prophet in economics is not 
Karl Marx but John Maynard Keynes, and 
that what they want is not “socialism,” but 
a planned, democratic, “mixed economy.” 
The names and definitions are not very im- 
portant. 
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ADA has never declared for nationaliza- 
tion of all “means of production,” and 
therefore is not “socialist” in the 100 per- 
cent classical sense. But neither is any 
Socialist party anywhere at the present time. 
ADA’s foreign connections have always fea- 
tured the socialist leaders and parties of 
other countries. The first foreign lecturer 
to tour this country under ADA auspices 
was Jennie Lee, a leading British socialist, 
wife of the very leftist Aneurin Bevan. The 
French socialist chief, the late Leon Blum; 
the Italian socialist, Guiseppe Saragat; the 
leaders of the socialist British Labor Party, 
and the German Social Democratic Party, 
have always got favorable treatment from 
ADA. Arthur Schlesinger, in ADA World, 
located ADA within the same movement 
as “the democratic socialists and leftists” 
of Europe. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


On every specific issue in every field, ADA 
supports Government control, planning, fi- 
nancing or takeover. “The Government 
must undertake to build firm foundations 
for enduring prosperity by bold long-range 
programs for the development of our re- 
sources, the rebuilding of our cities, the 
elimination of our slums, and the provision 
of full and equal opportunities for health, 
education and security for all our people.” 
“Government subsidies and financing and, 
if necessary, Government plans must be 
used to provide more power, more steel and 
other vitally necessary raw materials.” 
“The Government needs increased authority 
over the amount of bank credit and bank 
resources.” “Housing goals must be set by 
the Federal Government.” “The leadership 
of the Federal Government is central to the 
achievement of growth and full employ- 
ment.” 

These are typical demands that appear and 
reappear in ADA manifestoes, platforms, 
articles and speeches, from the beginning to 
the present day. In January 1962, ADA 
World demanded, along with Government 
medicare and care of the aged, “a broad and 
comprehensive Federal program * * * for 
schools, hospitals, cultural and recreational 
centers, mass transit and water supply sys- 
tems.” In the 1962 session of Congress, 
ADA members led the fight for a Govern- 
ment-owned high voltage power transmis- 
sion system as they led the fight against 
assigning communications satellites to a 
group of private companies. Gazing out into 
space, ADA, unappeased by its progress on 
earth, sees new worlds to plan for. 

Secondly, ADA is critical of the indirect 
or “representative” democracy defined by 
the Constitution, and favors steps toward 
direct or “plebiscitary” democracy. It pro- 
poses eliminating seniority in choosing 
chairmen of congressional committees; 
equalizing election districts by Federal com- 
pulsion; abolishing the electoral college in 
favor of direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

Third, ADA stands for a sweeping pro- 
gram, enforced by all arms of the Federal 
Government, to eliminate forthwith all con- 
ceivable forms of discrimination in housing, 
voting, education, health, employment, re- 
creation, loans and subsidies, To guarantee 
the ADA version of the rights of free speech 
and assembly, ADA advocates strict limits on 
congressional investigations and Govern- 
ment security proceedings; no restrictions 
on passports; abolition of loyalty oaths; re- 
peal of the Smith Act, Internal Security 
Act and Communist Control Act. 

Fourth, ADA stands for “executive suprem- 
acy” within the Government. Congress is 
severely scolded in nearly every issue of ADA 
World as the hotbed of reaction and stupid- 
ity. This lesson is hammered in by print- 
ing the cartoons of Herblock, who in his 
libel-immune medium customarily pictures 
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the members of Congress as gangsters, idiots, 
thugs and sca For the accomplish- 
ments of its program, ADA has always put 
its faith in the power of the Presidency. 


lency” has always been “their most 
effective political leverage.” 
A revealing test of what the ADA domestic 
program means in practice is to go through 
the annual scoresheets by which all Mem- 


Congressman gets a plus if he votes the ADA 
line, a minus if he votes anti-ADA. Hundreds 
of bills have thus appeared on the score- 
sheets. A plus has invariably been given to 
a vote for an increase in executive power or 
for more spending, control, planning or activ- 
ity by any branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment—with the sole exception of control 
over free speech, assembly and subversion. 
That last is the only field in which ADA has 
ever advocated a decrease in the role of Gov- 
ernment, 

(b) In relation to international affairs. 
The ADA ideology is based on thoroughgoing 
internationalism. Its founding (1947) char- 
ter stated unequivocally: “The establish- 
ment of a world government with powers 
adequate to prevent war must be an objective 
of the U.S. foreign policy to be achieved at 
the earliest possible date.” The official pro- 
gram describes ADA as “dedicated to the 
achievement of freedom and economic se- 
curity for all people everywhere.” The 1961- 
62 version of the platform declares that 
“support of the principles of the United Na- 
tions”—not the national interest of the 
United States—‘“is the cornerstone of our 
foreign policy.” ADA proposes to strengthen 
the U.N, in every way, give it a permanent 
armed force, remove restrictions (like the 
Connally amendment) on U.S. acceptance 
of decisions by international bodies, etc. 

Granted the ADA’s dedicated internation- 
alism, it is not surprising that in its periodi- 
cals and other literature we never come 
across any words, article or symbols that 
could be called “patriotic.” No flag ever ap- 
pears; no patriotic quotations or slogans; no 
reference to patriotic memories, holidays or 
observances. This is natural enough, for 
ADA’ers regard themselves as citizens of hu- 
manity and the world, bound to a higher 
loyalty than any mere national patriotic 
ties. They celebrate U.N. Day, not the 
Pourth of July. 

Second, ADA stands for general and com- 
plete disarmament” (except for the UN. 
armed force), and continuous steps—includ- 
ing “unilateral initiatives’—toward that 
end. 

Third, ADA stands for coexistence 
with the Soviet Union. In the 1947 charter 
program, ADA laid down its perspective: 
“We firmly believe in the urgent need for 
breaking out of the vicious circle of mutual 
distrust between ourselves and Russia. We 
favor a policy based on an understanding of 
the legitimate aspirations of the Soviet 
Union.“ The current program declares: 
“Policy toward the Soviet Union should be 
guided by the concepts of defense without 
provocation and conciliation without 
appeasment” (no details being given on how 
one conciliates Bolshevik revolutionaries 
without appeasing them). “Top priority 
should be given to a relaxation of interna- 
tional tensions. The United States should 
take advantage of any opportunities offered 
for closer cooperation with the Soviet Union 
which may result from relaxation and greater 
Personal freedom within the Soviet regime.” 

Nowhere in ADA literature is the Soviet 
Union identified as an enemy. ADA’s war 
is “against injustice and inequality.” “A 
bold program of economic stabilization, ris- 
ing living standards and improved distribu- 
tion” will win the war. which “must not be 
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directed against the Soviet Union or any 
other nation.” Suitably conciliated, the 
Soviet regime will prosper and relax; the era 
of universal peace and plenty will begin. 
The ADA should be granted a clear patent 
for invention of the no-win policy. 

Fourth, ADA since 1950 has held that “the 
United States should immediately withdraw 
recognition of the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment as the Government of China” and 
undertake “initiation, together with our 
allies, of negotiations toward diplomatic 
recognition of the Peiping regime and its 
accreditation to the U.N. as the Government 
of China.” 

As for South Vietnam, where thousands 
of our men are risking their lives to help 
save that country from Communist conquest, 
ADA (in its 1962 program) finds that “the 
civil war is in the main the result of decay 
of the totalitarian Diem regime.” ADA’ers 
“vigorously oppose the unilateral commit- 
ment of America’s own military power and 
prestige to sustain governments—like 
Diem’s—in Asia or elsewhere against re- 
sistance of their own people.” 

Finally, ADA is for an end to all vestiges 
of colonialism everywhere and “sustained 
US. help to underdeveloped countries cover- 
ing a period of at least 10 years.” The 1962 
program suggests “de facto recognition of 
East Germany” in return for a Soviet guar- 
antee on access to Berlin, replacement of 
NATO troops in Berlin by a “U.N. presence,” 
and “standing authority” for the President 
“to extend loans and grants to the Commu- 
nist countries of Eastern Europe.” 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that from my 
long experience in Washington, this is 
a good and accurate summary of the 
meaning of the ADA. 

Our colleagues say that conservative 
Americans are fearful. Mr. Speaker, I 
say we have every reason to be scared 
stiff when we recognize that the or- 
ganization whose philosophy and plat- 
form I have just read to you has no less 
than three members in top positions in 
the White House, no less than three 
Cabinet members in this administra- 
tion to date, at least three under secre- 
taries of departments and four assist- 
ant secretaries in the State Department 
alone, not to mention members holding 
influential positions in other agencies of 
the Government, and when we recognize 
that frightening weaknesses in our for- 
eign policy have occurred because the 
policies of ADA are finding their way 
into the policies of the United States 
through the influence of this cadre in 
high position. 

With that I will leave the topic of po- 
litical organizations and guilt by asso- 
ciation. 

We are Members of this House because 
the voters of our congressional districts 
have entrusted us with responsibility as 
their representatives. 

The responsibility is yours and mine 
to do what we are supposed to do here; 
not what the ADA wants us to do, make 
speeches of this kind for them; not what 
the ACA wants us to do, to make 
speeches for them, but to recognize our 
responsibility. And always remember 
that in this great House of Representa- 
tives, my colleagues all, we walk in the 
shadow of great men, men who have 
made this Nation great. We have the 
privilege to walk in their shadow. Let 
us take it seriously and humbly try to 
emulate them that we may preserve this 
constitutional government, that we may 
preserve this Nation. And we shall not 
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do this by trying to divide the people of 
the country class against class, race 
against race, or the Members of this 
House or to attempt to frighten them 
from votes because some organization 
might like it or dislike it. It is our re- 
sponsibility. I, for one, am going to con- 
tinue to be for constitutional govern- 
ment. 

The Constitution is the second greatest 
document ever written, in my opinion, 
the Holy Scriptures being the first. But 
if we would live our lives by the Scrip- 
tures and by the Constitution of the 
United States then we would have no 
concern about the future. But it takes 
strength sometimes to be able to stand 
up against the demagoguery that we saw 
here today. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Ohio, my esteemed colleague [Mr. 
Bow], on his very forthright statement. 
There was one point made by my col- 
leagues from across the aisle that I think 
should be questioned. They spoke in 
strong opposition to conservative groups 
because they “are feeding on fear.” I 
suggest, Mr. Speaker, that if conservative 
groups are in fact feeding on fear, they 
have learned their lesson from the New 
Frontier. I remember well in the recent 
Presidential campaign it was the fear of 
the missile gap, it was the fear of a de- 
pression, it was fear of the loss of our na- 
tional image that was the Democratic 
drumbeat again and again throughout 
this great country. More recently, as 
message after message and proposal after 
proposal have come up to this House 
from the White House, they have been 
launched from the same pathetic pad of 
fear. That is to say, if you do not pass 
this proposal, or this bill, there is going 
to be a great depression, or the country is 
going to go to wrack and ruin. 

So I suggest to the gentleman on the 
other side of the aisle that if these con- 
servative groups are feeding on fear, they 
may have learned their lesson from the 
New Frontier, where masters of fear and 
smear downgrade our Nation to upgrade 
their political fortunes. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, I am grate- 
ful to the gentleman for yielding since I 
have had a little difficulty getting the 
floor this afternoon. I would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on the state- 
ment he has made. 

I was astonished when I heard the 
equation made by the gentleman from 
California of this organization, with 
Gerald L. K. Smith, and when I heard 
further equations which brought in 
Members of this body. I would like to 
underscore the words of the gentleman 
from Ohio condemning “guilt by asso- 
ciation.” 

Frankly, I am surprised and dismayed 
that a Member of this body with “lib- 
eral” pretensions would resort to such 
tactics. 

I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the gentleman for putting the 
record straight this afternoon. I want 
to say that I am proud to aline myself 
with those who believe in sound, sensi- 
ble, constitutional government. I claim 
the right to exercise my judgment to the 
best of my ability in representing my 
district. I likewise realize there may be 
those who conscientiously disagree with 
my judgment at times, but certainly this 
gives me no license to label them as ex- 
tremists. I think of a statement made 
years ago by a gentleman who ran for 
public office. He said there is no liberal 
program that is not sound. 

It seems to me that some of the points 
that our friend from Ohio has brought 
out today are points that we need to 
consider. I thank the gentleman for 
bringing them to our attention this af- 
ternoon. He did a very good job and a 
service to all of us. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Ohio, and more importantly I 
would like to commend the Americans for 
Constitutional Action for seeing the dan- 
gers and the traps that Congress has 
fallen into. 

I do not vote by any recommendation 
by any organization, even pressures from 
some other organizations that might be 
pushed on us, but I do believe soundly 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
I ask the people in my district to vote 
for me on that basis. I am very pleased 
to hear the things from the other side. 
I thank the gentleman for his remarks, 
and would like to associate myself with 
them. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, though feelings run high 
on the subjects we have discussed today, 
I rejoice that all of us here and I think 
all Americans have far more to unite 
than to divide us, and I recall the words 
of a truly great American liberal, Thomas 
Jefferson, who, in his first inaugural ad- 
dress, had this to say: 

During the contest of opinion through 
which we have passed the animation of dis- 
cussions and of exertions has sometimes 
worn an aspect which might impose on 
strangers unused to think freely and to 
speak and to write what they think; but 
this being now decided by the voice of the 
Nation, announced according to the rules 
of the Constitution, all will, of course, ar- 
range themselves under the will of the law, 
and unite in common efforts for the common 
good. All, too, will bear in mind this sacred 
principle, that though the will of the ma- 
jority is in all cases to prevail, that will to 
be rightful must be reasonable; that the 
minority possesses their equal rights, which 
equal law must protect, and to violate would 
be oppression. Let us, then, fellow citizens, 
unite with one heart and one mind. Let 
us restore to social intercourse that harmony 
and affection without which liberty and even 
life itself are but dreary things. And let us 
refiect that, having banished from our land 
that religious intolerance under which man- 
kind so long bled and suffered, we have yet 
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gained little if we countenance a political 
intolerance as despotic, as wicked and capable 
of as bitter and bloody persecutions. Every 
difference of opinion is not a difference of 
principle. We have called by different names 
brethren of the same principle, We are all 
Republicans, we are all Federalists. If there 
be any among us who would wish to dissolve 
this Union or to change its republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed as monuments 
of the safety with which error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it. 


INVESTIGATION OF CONSPIRACY 
TO EVADE CIVIL RIGHTS LAW DE- 
MANDED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Savior] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on May 7, 
1963, in a speech on the floor of this 
House, I charged that, for political ex- 
pediency, the Kennedy administration 
had deliberately violated a provision of 
Federal law which it is sworn to uphold. 
The basis for this charge is the action 
taken by two Federal agencies in adding 
a new subsection, in some 70 or 80 Fed- 
eral contracts, which provides for viola- 
tion of, or noncompliance with, a specific 
requirement of law relative to the equal 
employment opportunity portion of the 
civil rights program. 

The contracts in question are 76 con- 
tracts entered into between Bonneville 
Power Administration and the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System and 76 
others, plus 2 contracts entered into be- 
tween the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System. The Bonneville contracts 
were all signed on April 12, 1963, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission contracts 
were signed on April 11, 1963. 

One would suppose that these Federal 
contracts, which were signed by repre- 
sentatives of the two Federal agencies 
involved, would comply in all respects 
with the requirements of existing Fed- 
eral law which each Federal official is 
sworn to uphold. 

Drafts of the proposed contracts were 
presented to congressional committees 
last year during the consideration of the 
bill to authorize AEC and Bonneville 
to enter into the contracts, and thus be- 
came a part of the legislative history of 
the act as passed by Congress. These 
drafts of the proposed contracts were in 
strict compliance with the requirements 
of the equal employment opportunity 
law, as embodied in Executive Order No. 
10925 which was filed in the Federal 
Register on March 7, 1961. 

As I said in my speech on May 7, 1963, 
I was reliably informed that when the 
matter of issuing Washington Public 
Power Supply System bonds to finance 
the construction of the Hanford power- 
plant was taken up with the bankers, 
they advised that if the nondiscrimina- 
tion requirements of the equal employ- 
ment opportunity law were inserted in 
each of the contracts, either the bonds 
could not be sold or, if sold, would be at 
an excessive discount cost. 

All of this was spelled out in consid- 
erable detail in my speech of May 7, 1963, 
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and need not be repeated here. Initially, 
I learned that the matter was then re- 
ferred to the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, which 
denied the request for outright exemp- 
tion from the law. 

I have since been reliably informed 
that the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity was later re- 
quested to approve and did approve the 
insertion of an added subsection in the 
proposed contracts, which would provide 
for noncompliance with or circumvention 
of the contract cancellation penalty pro- 
vision of the law. 

Faced with a possible inability to ob- 
tain financing of the Hanford power 
project or, at best, to obtain it only at 
a prohibitive cost, we find the two New 
Frontier agencies involved entering into 
a conspiracy with the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ty to evade or circumvent the very civil 
rights law that Committee is supposed 
to administer and enforce. 

Rumor has it that one of the Hanford 
power project supporters plans on taking 
the floor, to try to answer my charges 
that the Hanford power contracts are 
invalid because they provide for noncom- 
pliance or circumvention of existing law. 
The facts are, of course, that the con- 
tracts themselves contain mute and un- 
refutable evidence of the conspiracy to 
evade the law. The damning portion of 
the contracts that shows this is the first 
sentence in subsection (h) of section 12 
of AEC-Washington Public Power Supply 
System contract AT (45-1) 1357; subsec- 
tion (h) of section 19 of AEC-Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System contract 
AT (45-1)-1355; and in the identical sub- 
sections which were added to each of the 
76 contracts between Bonneville-Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System, and 
others. 

This sentence provided as follows: 

(h) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (f) hereof, in the event of the 
supply system’s noncompliance with the non- 
discrimination clauses of this agreement or 
with any of the said rules, regulations, or 
orders, this agreement will not be canceled 
in whole or in part so long as such cancel- 
lation would impair the security of the reve- 
nue bonds issued by the supply system. 


The subsection (f) referred to is the 
same as subsection (6) of section 301 of 
Executive Order No. 10925. 

We can therefore paraphrase these 
added subsections in the executed con- 
tracts as follows: 

Notwithstanding the violation of any pro- 
vision of existing law, this contract will not 
be canceled in whole or in part so long 
as such cancellation would impair the se- 
curity of the revenue bonds issued by the 
supply system. 


Here is the stark admission that the 
civil rights law is not to be fully complied 
with under these contracts, if the financ- 
ing of the Hanford powerplant would be 
thereby jeopardized. 

I do not see how anyone can examine 
the facts and then attempt to deny that 
a conspiracy took place to provide for an 
evasion of the law and that the Hanford 
contracts, as executed, are not valid in 
that no contract, Federal or non-Fed- 
eral, can provide for the evasion of or 
noncompliance with existing law. If the 
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law itself was unconstitutional, that 
might be a different matter, but I do not 
believe the New Frontier would want to 
take that position with regard to Execu- 
tive Order No. 10925. 

Anyone foolhardy enough to try to 
justify or defend the facts as I have pre- 
sented them, must be ready to address 
himself to the following points: 

First. The proposed Hanford contracts 
as presented to the Congress prior to the 
passage of the authorizing act included 
@ nondiscrimination section exactly as 
required by law, as embodied in Execu- 
tive Order No. 10925 relative to equal 
employment opportunity. These con- 
tract drafts thus became a part of the 
legislative history of the AEC Authoriza- 
tion Act of fiscal year 1963. 

Second. A complete reading of Execu- 
tive Order No. 10925 discloses that while 
exemption from application of the order 
can be granted under specified condi- 
tions, no provision is made for any 
modification of the requirements of the 
order. Exemption, yes; modification, 
no. 

Third. The bankers advised Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System 
and/or Bonneville, that inclusion of the 
nondiscrimination section of the equal 
employment opportunity law in the con- 
tracts as proposed would result in fail- 
ure to sell the bonds or, if sold, only at 
high discount rates. 

Fourth. After receiving the bankers’ 
advice as noted in No, 3, discussions 
were had with and a request was made 
of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity for an out- 
right exemption of the Hanford contracts 
from the application of the equal em- 
ployment opportunity law as prescribed 
by Executive Order No. 10925. This re- 
quested exemption was denied. 

Fifth. Faced with failure to finance 
the Hanford power project as a result of 
the denial for exemption from the equal 
employment opportunity law, the Han- 
ford power project proponents had to 
come up with some other scheme. The 
result, as the record shows, was the deci- 
sion to insert an additional subsection 
in the nondiscrimination section of the 
contracts, that provided for noncom- 
pliance with a penalty provision of the 
law under which the contracts could be 
canceled. 

Sixth. Did the President’s Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
which is charged with the administration 
and enforcement of the law under Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10925, approve this 
decision to add the non-compliance- 
with-the-law subsection of the Hanford 
contracts? I understand that the com- 
mittee did approve this action. 

Seventh. No contract, whether Fed- 
eral or non-Federal, that provides for 
evasion of or noncompliance with the 
law is a valid contract. 

Eighth. The actions taken with regard 
to the Hanford power contracts and the 
nondiscrimination section of the equal 
employment opportunity law all add up 
to a conspiracy to evade the law. 

Ninth. Any bond issue based on illegal 
or invalid contracts would also be in- 


I would welcome a discussion on my 
charges of a conspiracy to provide for 
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noncompliance or evasion of a provision 
of existing Federal law. Who was in- 
volved in the conspiracy? Without a 
complete and thorough investigation, it 
would be impossible to say. Certainly, it 
could include officials of Washington 
Public Power Supply System, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission; and those members 
of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity who took part 
in the decisions above referred to. 

Who comprises the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity? Here is the list: Vice President 
of the United States, chairman; Secre- 
tary of Labor, vice chairman; Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission; Sec- 
retary of Commerce; Attorney General; 
Secretary of Defense; Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force; Administra- 
tor of General Services; Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission; Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration; and such other members 
as the President may from time to time 
appoint. 

Quite an imposing list. Of course, 
only an investigation would show who 
took part in the Hanford contract mat- 
ter, as each member is empowered to 
designate an alternate to represent him 
in his absence. 

I consider this nonconformity of the 
Kennedy administration in the handling 
of the equal employment opportunity 
portion of its civil rights program as a 
very serious matter. I am sure most 
Americans believe that equal treatment 
should be given to all, and will support 
my demand for a thorough investigation 
which I am today addressing to the 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

If a thorough investigation discloses 
that there was a conspiracy to provide 
for evasion of a Federal law and that 
certain officials are guilty of malfeasance 
in office, who will prosecute the matter 
if it develops that the Federal agency 
who prosecutes such cases is itself in- 
volved? 

In closing, I reiterate that any Han- 
ford power proponent who wants to at- 
tempt to justify the conspiracy must ad- 
dress himself to each of the eight specific 
points I have outlined. If he does this, 
his case is hopeless. 

One final thought. If the Washing- 
ton Public Power Supply System inserts 
in any construction or supply contracts, 
relating to the Hanford powerplant, the 
additional subsection which provides for 
violation of or noncompliance with a 
specifie requirement of existing Federal 
law, all such contracts would also be in- 
valid. 

So that everyone may know the entire 
contents of Executive Order No. 10925, I 
am including it as a part of my remarks: 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY IN FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT ON FEDERAL CONTRACTS 
(Presidential documents: Title 3—The 
President) 

EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 10925 ESTABLISHING THE 

PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EQUAL EMPLOY- 

MENT OPPORTUNITY 


Whereas discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin is contrary 
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to the Constitutional principles and policies 
of the United States; and 

Whereas it is the plain and positive obliga- 
tion of the United States Government to pro- 
mote and ensure equal opportunity for all 
qualified persons, without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin, employed or 
seeking employment with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and on government contracts; and 

Whereas it is the policy of the executive 
branch of the Government to encourage by 
positive measures equal opportunity for all 
qualified persons within the Government; 
and 

Whereas it is in the general interest and 
welfare of the United States to promote its 
economy, security, and national defense 
through the most efficient and effective 
utilization of all available manpower; and 

Whereas a review and analysis of existing 
Executive orders, practices, and government 
agency procedures relating to government 
employment and compliance with existing 
nondiscrimination contract provisions re- 
veal an urgent need for expansion and 
strengthening of efforts to promote full 
equality of employment opportunity; and 

Whereas a single governmental commit- 
tee should be charged with responsibility 
for accomplishing these objectives: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as President of the United 
States by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


Part I—Establishment of the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment - 
portunity F 
SecTion 101. There is hereby established 

the President’s Committee on Equal Em- 

ployment Opportunity. 

Sec. 102. The Committee shall be com- 
posed as follows: 

(a) The Vice President of the United 
States, who is hereby designated Chairman 
of the Committee and who shall preside at 
meetings of the Committee. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor, who is hereby 
designated Vice Chairman of the Committee 
and who shall act as Chairman in the absence 
of the Chairman. The Vice Chairman shall 
have general supervision and direction of the 
work of the Committee and of the execution 
and implementation of the policies and pur- 
poses of this order. 

(c) The Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, the Administrator of General Services, 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
Each such member may designate an alter- 
nate to represent him in his absence. 

(d) Such other members as the President 
may from time to time appoint. 

(e) An Executive Vice Chairman, desig- 
nated by the President, who shall be ex 
officio a member of the Committee. The 
Executive Vice Chairman shall assist the 
Chairman, the Vice Chairman and the Com- 
mittee. Between meetings of the Committee 
he shall be primarily responsible for carrying 
out the functions of the Committee and may 
act for the Committee pursuant to its rules, 
delegations, and other directives. Final ac- 
tion in individual cases or classes of cases 
may be taken and final orders may be entered 
on behalf of the Committee by the Executive 
Vice Chairman when the Committee so 
authorizes. 

Sec. 103. The Committee shall meet upon 
the call of the Chairman and at such other 
times as may be provided by its rules and 
regulations. It shall (a) consider and adopt 
rules and regulations to govern its proceed- 
ings; (b) provide generally for the procedures 
and policies to implement this order; (c) 
consider reports as to progress under this 
order; (d) consider and act, where necessary 
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or appropriate, upon matters which may be 
presented to it by any of its members; and 
(e) make such reports to the President as he 
may require or the Committee shall deem 
appropriate. Such reports shall be made at 
least once annually and shall include specific 
references to the actions taken and results 
achieved by each department and agency. 
The Chairman may appoint subcommittees 
to make special studies on a continuing basis. 


Part II—Nondiscrimination in Government 
employment 

SECTION 201. The President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity established 
by this order is directed immediately to scru- 
tinize and study employment practices of 
the Government of the United States, and to 
consider and recommend additional affirma- 
tive steps which should be taken by execu- 
tive departments and agencies to realize more 
fully the national policy of nondiscrimina- 
tion within the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Sec. 202. All executive departments and 
agencies are directed to initiate forthwith 
studies of current government employment 
practices within their responsibility. The 
studies shall be in such form as the Com- 
mittee may prescribe and shall include sta- 
tistics on current employment patterns, a 
review of current procedures, and the recom- 
mendation of positive measures for the elim- 
ination of any discrimination, direct or 
indirect, which now exists. Reports and rec- 
ommendations shall be submitted to the Ex- 
ecutive Vice Chairman of the Committee no 
later than sixty days from the effective date 
of this order, and the Committee, after con- 
sidering such reports and recommendations, 
shall report to the President on the current 
situation and recommend positive measures 
to accomplish the objectives of this order. 

Src. 203. The policy expressed in Execu- 
tive Order No. 10590 of January 18, 1955 (20 
F.R. 409), with respect to the exclusion and 
prohibition of discrimination against any 
employee or applicant for employment in the 
Federal Government because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin is hereby re- 
affirmed. 


Sec. 204. The President’s Committee on 
Government Employment Policy, established 
by Executive Order No. 10590 of January 18, 
1955 (20 F.R. 409), as amended by Execu- 
tive Order No. 10722 of August 5, 1957 (22 
F.R. 6287), is hereby abolished, and the pow- 
ers, functions, and duties of that Commit- 
tee are hereby transferred to, and hence- 
forth shall be vested in, and exercised by, 
the President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity in addition to the pow- 
ers conferred by this order. 

Part UI—Obligations of government con- 
tractors and subcontractors 


Subpart A—Contractors’ agreements 


SECTION 301. Except in contracts exempted 
in accordance with section 303 of this order, 
all government contracting agencies shall in- 
clude in every government contract here- 
after entered into the following provisions: 

“In connection with the performance of 
work under this contract, the contractor 
agrees as follows: 

“(1) The contractor will not discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. The contractor will take af- 
firmative action to ensure that applicants 
are employed, and that employees are treated 
during employment, without regard to their 
race, creed, color, or national origin. Such 
action shall include, but not be limited to, 
the following: employment, upgrading, de- 
motion or transfer; recruitment or recruit- 
ment advertising; layoff or termination; rates 
of pay or other forms of compensation; and 
selection for training, including apprentice- 
ship. The contractor agrees to post in con- 
spicuous places, available to employees and 
applicants for employment, notices to be pro- 
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vided by the contracting oficer setting forth 
the provisions of this nondiscrimination 
clause. 

“(2) The contractor will, in all solicita- 
tions or advertisements for employees placed 
by or on behalf of the contractor, state that 
all qualified applicants will receive consid- 
eration for employment without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 

“(3) The contractor will send to each la- 
bor union or representative of workers with 
which he has a collective bargaining agree- 
ment or other contract or understanding, a 
notice, to be provided by the agency contract- 
ing officer, advising the said labor union or 
workers’ representative of the contractor's 
commitments under this section, and shall 
post copies of the notice in conspicuous 
places available to employees and applicants 
for employment. 

“(4) The contractor will comply with all 
provisions of Executive Order No. 10925 of 
March 6, 1961, and of the rules, regulations, 
and relevant orders of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
created thereby. 

“(5) The contractor will furnish all in- 
formation and reports required by Executive 
Order No. 10925 of March 6, 1961, and by the 
rules, regulations, and orders of the said 
Committee or pursuant thereto, and will per- 
mit access to his books, records, and accounts 
by the contracting agency and the Commit- 
tee for purposes of investigation to ascertain 
compliance with such rules, regulations, and 
orders. 

“(6) In the event of the contractor's non- 
compliance with the nondiscrimination 
clauses of this contract or with any of the 
said rules, regulations, or orders, this con- 
tract may be cancelled in whole or in part 
and the contractor may be declared ineligi- 
ble for further government contracts in ac- 
cordance with procedures authorized in Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10925 of March 6, 1961, and 
such other sanctions may be imposed and 
remedies invoked as provided in the said 
Executive order or by rule, regulation, or 
order of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, or as otherwise 
provided by law. 

“(7) The contractor will include the pro- 
visions of the foregoing paragraphs (1) 
through (6) in every subcontract or pur- 
chase order unless exempted by rules, regu- 
lations, or orders of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
issued pursuant to section 303 of Executive 
Order No. 10925 of March 6, 1961, so that 
such provisions will be binding upon each 
subcontractor or vendor. The contractor 
will take such action with respect to any 
subcontract or purchase order as the con- 
tracting agency may direct as a means of 
enforcing such provisions, including sanc- 
tions for noncompliance: Provided, however, 
That in the event the contractor becomes 
involved in, or is threatened with, litiga- 
tion with a subcontractor or vendor as a 
result of such direction by the contracting 
agency, the contractor may request the 
United States to enter into such litigation 
to protect the interests of the United States.” 

Sec. 302. (a) Each contractor having a con- 
tract containing the provisions prescribed in 
section 301 shall file, and shall cause each of 
its subcontractors to file, Compliance Re- 
ports with the contracting agency, which 
will be subject to review by the Committee 
upon its request. Compliance reports shall 
be filed within such times and shall con- 
tain such information as to the practices, 
policies, programs, and employment statis- 
ties of the contractor and each subcontrac- 
tor, and shall be in such form, as the Com- 
mittee may prescribe. 

(b) Bidders or prospective contractors or 
subcontractors may be required to state 
whether they have participated in any pre- 
vious contract subject to the provisions of 
this order, and in that event to submit, on 
behalf of themselves and their proposed sub- 
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contractors, Compliance Reports prior to or 
as an initial part of their bid or negotiation 
of a contract. 

(c) Whenever the contractor or subcon- 
tractor has a collective b agreement 
or other contract or understanding with a 
labor union or other representative of work- 
ers, the Compliance Report shall include 
such information as to the labor union's or 
other representative’s practices and policies 
affecting compliance as the Committee may 
prescribe: Provided, That to the extent such 
information is within the exclusive posses- 
sion of a labor union or other workers’ repre- 
sentative and the labor union or representa- 
tive shall refuse to furnish such information 
to the contractor, the contractor shall so cer- 
tify to the contracting agency as part of its 
Compliance Report and shall set forth what 
efforts he has made to obtain such infor- 
mation. 

(d) The Committee may direct that any 
bidder or prospective contractor or subcon- 
tractor shall submit, as part of his Compli- 
ance Report, a statement in writing, signed 
by an authorized officer or agent of any labor 
union or other workers’ representative with 
which the bidder or prospective contractor 
deals, together with supporting information, 
to the effect that the said labor union's or 
representative's practices and policies do not 
discriminate on the grounds of race, color, 
creed, or national origin, and that the labor 
union or representative either will affirma- 
tively cooperate, within the limits of his legal 
and contractual authority, in the implemen- 
tation of the policy and provisions of this 
order or that it consents and agrees that re- 
cruitment, employment, and the terms and 
conditions of employment under the pro- 
posed contract shall be in accordance with 
the purposes and provisions of the order. 
In the event that the union or representative 
shall refuse to execute such a statement, the 
Compliance Report shall so certify and set 
forth what efforts have been made to secure 
such a statement. 

Sec. 303. The Committee may, when it 
deems that special circumstances in the na- 
tional interest so require, exempt a contract- 
ing agency from the requirement of includ- 
ing the provisions of section 301 of this order 
in any specific contract, subcontract, or pur- 
chase order. The Committee may, by rule 
or regulation, also exempt certain classes of 
contracts, subcontracts, or purchase orders 
(a) where work is to be or has been per- 
formed outside the United States and no re- 
cruitment of workers within the limits of 
the United States is involved; (b) for stand- 
ard commercial supplies or raw materials; or 
(c) involving less than specified amounts of 
money or specified numbers of workers. 


Subpart B—Labor Unions and Representa- 
tives of Workers 

Sec. 304. The Committee shall use its best 
efforts, directly and through contracting 
agencies, contractors, state and local officials 
and public and private agencies, and all 
other available instrumentalities, to cause 
any labor union, recruiting agency or other 
representative of workers who is or may be 
engaged in work under government contracts 
to cooperate with, and to comply in the im- 
plementation of, the purposes of this order. 

Sec. 305. The Committee may, to effectu- 
ate the purposes of section 304 of this order, 
hold hearings, public or private, with respect 
to the practices and policies of any such la- 
bor organization. It shall from time to time 
submit special reports to the President con- 
cerning discriminatory practices and policies 
of any such labor organization, and may rec- 
ommend remedial action if, in its judgment, 
such action is necessary or appropriate. It 
may also notify any Federal, state, or local 
agency of its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions with respect to any such labor organi- 
zation which in its judgment has failed to 
cooperate with the Committee, contracting 
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agencies, contractors, or subcontractors in 
carrying out the purposes of this order. 


Subpart C—Powers and Duties of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity and of Contracting Agencies 


Sec. 306. The Committee shall adopt such 
rules and regulations and issue such orders 
as it deems necessary and appropriate to 
achieve the p of this order, including 
the purposes of Part II hereof relating to dis- 
crimination in government employment. 

Sec. 307. Each contracting agency shall be 
primarily responsible for obtaining compli- 
ance with the rules, regulations, and orders 
of the Committee with respect to contracts 
entered into by such agency or its contrac- 
tors, or affecting its own employment prac- 
tices. All contracting agencies shall comply 
with the Committee’s rules in discharging 
their primary responsibility for securing 
compliance with the provisions of contracts 
and otherwise with the terms of this Execu- 
tive order and of the rules, regulations, and 
orders of the Committee pursuant hereto. 
They are directed to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee, and to furnish the Committee such 
information and assistance as it may require 
in the performance of its functions under this 
order. They are further directed to appoint 
or designate, from among the agency’s per- 
sonnel, compliance officers. It shall be the 
duty of such officers to seek compliance with 
the objectives of this order by conference, 
conciliation, mediation, or persuasion. 

Sec. 308. The Committee is authorized to 
delegate to any officer, agency, or employee in 
the executive branch of the Government any 
function of the Committee under this order, 
except the authority to promulgate rules and 
regulations of a general nature. 

Sec. 309. (a) The Committee may itself in- 
vestigate the employment practices of any 
government contractor or subcontractor, or 
initiate such investigation by the appro- 
priate contracting agency or through the 
Secretary of Labor, to determine whether or 
not the contractual provisions specified in 
section 301 of this order have been violated. 
Such investigation shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the procedures established by 
the Committee, and the investigating agency 
shall report to the Committee any action 
taken or recommended. 

(b) The Committee may receive and cause 
to be investigated complaints by employees 
or prospective employees of a government 
contractor or subcontractor which allege dis- 
crimination contrary to the contractual pro- 
visions specified in section 301 of this Order. 
The appropriate contracting agency or the 
Secretary of Labor, as the case may be, shall 
report to the Committee what action has 
been taken or is recommended with regard 
to such complaints. 

Sec. 310. (a) The Committee, or any agency 
or officer of the United States designated by 
rule, regulation, or order of the Committee, 
may hold such hearings, public or private, 
as the Committee may deem advisable for 
compliance, enforcement, or educational 
purposes, 


(b) The Committee may hold, or cause to 
be held, hearings in accordance with subsec- 
tion (a) of this section prior to imposing, or- 
dering, or recommending the imposition of 
penalties and sanctions under this order, ex- 
cept that no order for debarment of any 
contractor from further government con- 
tracts shall be made without a hearing. 

Sec. 311. The Committee shall encourage 
the furtherance of an educational program 
by employer, labor, civic, educational, re- 
ligious, and other nongovernmental groups 
in order to eliminate or reduce the basic 
causes of discrimination in employment on 
the ground of race, creed, color, or national 


Subpart D—Sanctions and Penalties 


Sec. 312. In accordance with such rules, 
regulations or orders as the Committee may 
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issue or adopt, the Committee or the appro- 
priate contracting agency may: 

(a) Publish, or cause to be published, the 
names of contractors or unions which it has 
concluded haye complied or have failed to 
comply with the provisions of this order or 
of the rules, regulations, and orders of the 
Committee. 

(b) Recommend to the Department of 
Justice that, in cases where there is sub- 
stantial or material violation or the threat 
of substantial or material violation of the 
contractual provisions set forth in section 301 
of this order, appropriate proceedings be 
brought to enforce those provisions, includ- 
ing the enjoining, within the limitations of 
applicable law, of organizations individuals 
or groups who prevent directly or indirectly, 
or seek to prevent directly or indirectly, 
compliance with the aforesaid provisions. 

(c) Recommend to the Department of 
Justice that criminal proceedings be brought 
for the furnishing of false information to 
any contracting agency or to the Committee 
as the case may be. 

(d) Terminate, or cause to be terminated, 
any contract, or any portion or portions 
thereof, for failure of the contractor or sub- 
contractor to comply with the nondiscrimi- 
nation provisions of the contract. Con- 
tracts may be terminated absolutely or 
continuance of contracts may be conditioned 
upon a program for future compliance ap- 
proved by the contracting agency. 

(e) Provide that any contracting agency 
shall refrain from entering into further con- 
tracts, or extensions or other modifications 
of existing contracts, with any noncomply- 
ing contractor, until such contractor has 
satisfied the Committee that he has estab- 
lished and will carry out personnel and em- 
ployment policies in compliance with the 
provisions of this order. 

(f) Under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the committee, each contracting agency 
shall make reasonable efforts within a rea- 
sonable time limitation to secure compliance 
with the contract provisions of this order by 
methods of conference, conciliation, media- 
tion, and persuasion before proceedings 
shall be instituted under paragraph (b) of 
this section, or before a contract shall be 
terminated in whole or in part under para- 
graph (d) of this section for failure of a 
contractor or subcontractor to comply with 
the contract provisions of this order. 

Sec. 313. Any contracting agency taking 
any action authorized by this section, 
whether on its own motion, or as directed 
by the Committee, or under the Committee’s 
rules and regulations, shall promptly notify 
the Committee of such action or reasons for 
not acting. Where the Committee itself 
makes a determination under this section, it 
shall promptly notify the appropriate con- 
tracting agency of the action recommended. 
The agency shall take such action and shall 
report the results thereof to the Committee 
within such time as the Committee shall 
provide. 

Sec. 314. If the Committee shall so direct, 
contracting agencies shall not enter into 
contracts with any bidder or prospective 
contractor unless the bidder or prospective 
contractor has satisfactorily complied with 
the provisions of this order or submits a pro- 
gram for compliance acceptable to the Com- 
mittee or, if the Committee so authorizes, to 
the contracting agency. 

Sec. 315. Whenever a contracting agency 
terminates a contract, or whenever a con- 
tractor has been debarred from further gov- 
ernment contracts, because of noncom- 
pliance with the contractor provisions with 
regard to nondiscrimination, the Committee, 
or the contracting agency involved, shall 
promptly notify the Comptroller General of 
the United States. 


Subpart E—Certificates of Merit 


Sec. 316. The Committee may provide for 
issuance of a United States Government Cer- 
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tificate of Merit to employers or employee 
organizations which are or may hereafter be 
engaged in work under government con- 
tracts, if the Committee is satisfied that the 
personnel and employment practices of the 
employer, or that the personnel, training, 
apprenticeship, membership, grievance and 
representation, upgrading and other — 
tices and policies of the employee 

tlon, conform to the purposes and provisions 
of this order. 

Src. 317. Any Certificate of Merit may at 
any time be suspended or revoked by the 
Committee if the holder thereof, in the judg- 
ment of the Committee, has failed to comply 
with the provisions of this order. 

Sec. 318. The Committee may provide for 
the exemption of any employer or employee 
organization from any requirement for fur- 
nishing information as to compliance if such 
employer or employee organization has been 
awarded a Certificate of Merit which has not 
been suspended or revoked. 


Part IV- Miscellaneous 


SECTION 401, Each contracting agency (ex- 
cept the Department of Justice) shall defray 
such necessary expenses of the Commit- 
tee as may be authorized by law, includ- 
ing section 214 of the Act of May 3, 1945, 59 
Stat. 134 (31 U.S.C. 691): Provided, That no 
agency shall supply more than fifty per cent 
of the funds necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this order. The Department of La- 
bor shall provide necessary space and facili- 
ties for the Committee. In the case of the 
Department of Justice, the contribution 
shall be limited to furnishing legal services 

Sec. 402. This order shall become effective 
thirty days after its execution. The Gen- 
eral Services Administration shall take ap- 
propriate action to revise the standard Gov- 
ernment contract forms to accord with the 
provisions of this order and of the rules and 
regulations of the Committee. 

Sec. 403. Executive Order No. 10479 of 
August 13, 1953 (18 F.R. 4899), together with 
Executive Orders Nos. 10482 of August 15, 
1953 (18 F.R. 4944), and 10733 of October 10, 
1957 (22 F.R. 8135), amending that order, 
and Executive Order No. 10557 of Septem- 
ber 3, 1954 (19 F.R. 5655), are hereby re- 
voked, and the Government Contract Com- 
mittee established by Executive Order No. 
10479 is abolished. All records and property 
of or in the custody of the said Committee 
are hereby transferred to the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, which shall wind up the outstand- 
ing affairs of the Government Contract Com- 
mittee. 

JoRN F. KENNEDY. 

Tse Warre House, March 6, 1961. 

[F.R. Doc. 61-2093; Filed, Mar. 7, 1961; 
10:06 a.m.] 


THE AFL-CIO SEEKS TO OBTAIN A 
BETTER LIFE, AS WELL AS SECU- 
RITY, FOR UNION MEMBERS AND 
THEIR FAMILIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
AFL-CIO seeks to obtain a better life, 
as well as security, for union members 
and their families. The AFL-CIO goal 
of a better life through education, the 
constructive use of free time, public serv- 
ice, and the arts is receiving increased 
attention by such outstanding leaders 
and statesmen of labor as Leo Perlis, na- 
tional director of the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service Activities; Herman 
Kenin, president, American Federation 
of Musicians; Ralph Bellamy, president, 
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Actors’ Equity Association; James Suf- 
fridge, president, Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association; and John Brownlee, 
president, and Hy Faine, national execu- 
tive secretary, American Guild of Mu- 
sical Artists. These men and their col- 
leagues of the AFL-CIO deserve broad 
public support for their efforts to imple- 
ment the AFL-CIO constitution, adopted 
in 1955, which pledges the AFL-CIO “to 
the attainment of security for all the 
people and to the enjoyment of the lei- 
sure which their skills make possible.” 

The American Federation of Musicians 
is rightfully concerned with obtaining for 
all Americans greater access to the arts 
as well as greater employment for its 
270,000 members in this era in which 
so many people have become conditioned 
to preferring to listen to a recording by 
an orchestra rather than to hear the 
same orchestra live in a concert hall. 
Musicians were among the first to be 
displaced by machines, and their plight 
has worsened with the perfection of 
sound movies and the growth of the re- 
cording industries. Direct access to, and 
participation in, the arts by the vast 
family of labor would, of course, result 
in important new employment oppor- 
tunities for American artists, musicians, 
and actors. 

This month, Actors Equity Associa- 
tion is celebrating its 50th anniversary 
of service to the American people and 
to the advancement of our country’s arts 
and culture. This fine public-spirited 
union has established the Equity Library 
Theater the motto of which is, “the 
theatrical presentation of outstanding 
literature should be the rightful heritage 
of every child” and the purpose of which 
is to extend the magic of the living 
theater to the community at large. It 
serves as a showcase for young actors 
and actresses, over 8,000 of whom have 
appeared under its auspices. Among 
those who have contributed to its growth 
and present influence are Charlton Hes- 
ton, Jose Greco, Sidney Poitier, Jason 
Robards, Jr., and Kim Stanley. 

The 15,000 members of Actors Equity 
Association are faced with the fact that 
whereas at the turn of the century when 
there were far fewer people in this coun- 
try, there were 5,000 live theaters scat- 
tered from coast to coast with one in 
almost every community giving employ- 
ment to actors, musicians, authors and 
others concerned with the arts and de- 
pendent upon them for a livelihood. To- 
day only about 200 of these theaters re- 
main open and in active service. Several 
theaters in the Nation's Capital have 
been torn down for parking lots and oth- 
ers have been converted to movies and to 
office space. What has happened, and is 
happening, in Washington, D.C., is typi- 
cal of what has and is taking place in 
city after city across our broad land. 

The interest of President Kennedy in 
the arts is one of the best publicized 
aspects of this administration. His pro- 
nouncements on this subject have evoked 
a great national response, and rightly so, 
if they were followed by action. Instead 
of action, we get only more pronounce- 
ments, like this one by August Heck- 
scher, the White House Consultant on 
the Arts, when he spoke to the Eighth 
Annual AFL-CIO National Conference on 
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Community Services in New York City 
on April 1, this year: 

The emphasis of the arts through the 
Government is related to the fact that we 
are in a society of expanding free time 
and that the use of this free time will 
depend upon the kind of civilization which 
we are. The soul, said Emerson, is the color 
of its leisured source. A society is what it 
does in its free time. If we waste that, if we 
are merely frivolous, if we give ourselves 
over to boredom and to cheap satisfaction, 
our civilization and the quality of our peo- 
ple as a whole is bound to decline. 


In Washington, D.C., where the Presi- 
dent could act, the Capitol, Keith’s, 
Belasco, the Washington Civic Audito- 
rium, and now the National Theater are 
all threatened with almost immediate 
destruction. President Kennedy, who 
has received so much national acclaim 
for his interest in the arts, has not 
moved to halt this destruction of cul- 
tural facilities though it is clearly with- 
in his power to do so. 

I have, therefore, introduced legisla- 
tion, H.R. 5613, to make the destruction 
of these theaters, particularly the Cap- 
itol Theater, unnecessary, and my plan 
has wide support by cultural and art 
organizations including the American 
Federation of Musicians, Actors’ Equity 
Association, the National Symphony 
Orchestra, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and the American Guild of 
Musical Artists. 

The eighth annual AFL-CIO National 
Conference on Community Services 
made positive and forward-looking rec- 
ommendations with regard to the arts 
and the constructive use of free time 
which merit national support. Speakers 
at the conference, in addition to August 
Heckscher, were: Laurance Rockefeller, 
chairman of the New York State Coun- 
cil of Parks; Eric Johnston, president of 
the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica; and Leo Perlis of the AFL-CIO. 

The establishment in each community 
of a United Arts Fund for the purpose of 
financing culture and the arts was sug- 
gested by Leo Perlis in the opening 
speech at the conference. He said such 
a United Arts Fund should be patterned 
after the United Givers Fund and de- 
clared it would greatly advance Amer- 
ica’s present cultural renaissance. My 
bill, H.R. 5613, which I have already 
mentioned, would create such an art 
fund in the Nation’s Capital and would 
have a profound effect in encouraging 
other communities throughout the coun- 
try to take the step recommended by 
Mr. Perlis. 

Mr. Perlis pointed out that The AFL- 
CIO is concerned not only with full em- 
ployment but also with the full life” and 
he said that the Nation, as well as local 
communities, will benefit most when 
workers are properly educated, and moti- 
vated to use their free time construc- 
tively. 

Failure to use free time constructively— 


He added— 
will hurt not only the individual but our 
whole national life. If life is to have mean- 
ing and purpose in our impersonal, scien- 
tific, atomic and frightfully complex so- 
ciety, it must be lived in beauty and with 
spirit. Life cannot be complete without the 
constant exercise of our senses; it isn’t quite 
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complete without the stimulation of our 
mental and intellectual potential; it isn’t 
quite complete without the humble sharing 
of our resources with our fellow men. 


James Suffridge, president of the Re- 
tail Clerks International Association, last 
year sponsored, and made possible, a free 
production by the resident opera com- 
pany of Washington, D.C., the Wash- 
ington Civic Opera Association, of an 
opera for children, “Hansel and Gretel,” 
which was so popular that it was attend- 
ed by an overflow audience. Mr. Suf- 
fridge was publicly commended for his 
part in making this production possible 
by an editorial in the Washington, D.C., 
Post. This year he is sponsoring, along 
with the French Ambassador, Herve Al- 
phand, and the Secretary of the Interior, 
Stewart L. Udall, a free production of 
“Faust” at the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater by the Washington Civic Opera 
Association. 

Mr. Suffridge, who believes strongly 
in industry-labor cooperation, heads a 
union which is proud of its 75 years of 
progress, from the time when store em- 
ployes earned only $2 to $3 a week to a 
time when unionized clerks make as 
much in an hour as the average clerk 
did per week at the time the union he 
heads was formed. 

The philosophy of such leaders of labor 
as I have mentioned may be summed up 
in these famous words of John Ruskin: 

Life without industry is guilt, industry 
without art is brutality. 


Leo Perlis told those attending the 
eighth annual AFL-CIO National Con- 
ference on Community Services that: 

It is arrogance to suggest that the best 


must belong to the few and that mediocrity 
is the mark of the many. 

From Plato to this day men have at- 
tempted to probe the implications of free 
time and the nature of leisure and its mean- 
ing to the individual and to society. The 
difference is that we now have more people 
with free time than ever before. 


Mr. Perlis added that it was his belief 
that boredom breeds disease among the 
old, crime among the young, and a sense 
of spiritual sterility among all of us. He 
pointed out that the real question is not, 
are we going to work less hours, as ob- 
viously many already do in our affluent 
society, but what are we going to do with 
our free time. 

A few years ago the United Steel 
Workers AFL-CIO sponsored a series of 
symphony concerts for its members and 
their families which attracted national 
attention. 

George Meany, president of the AFI 
CIO, is interested in the arts and, like 
Winston Churchill and Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, paints in his leisure time. 

The leaders of the AFL-CIO today 
agree completely with President Eisen- 
hower who, in his 1955 message on the 
state of the Union, said: 

In the advancement of the various activ- 
ities which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the 


importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities. 


Labor has come of age and clearly in- 
tends, as one of its great statesmen, Phil- 
lip Murray once said, to press for such 
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fringe benefits of our culture for its 
members as music in their homes and 
pictures on their walls. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
keynote address made by Leo Perlis at 
the Eighth Annual AFL-CIO National 
Conference on Community Services 
which was held at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, on April 1, 1963. 

THE CONSTRUCTIVE Use OF Free Tran 
(By Leo Perlis, Director, AFL-CIO Commu- 
ty Service Activities) 

The preamble to the AFL-CIO constitu- 
tion, which was adopted at the merger con- 
vention in 1955, pledges the AFL-CIO 
“* * * to the attainment of security for all 
the people * * * and to the enjoyment of 
the leisure which their skills make possible.” 

Let me underline the phrase “the enjoy- 
ment of the leisure.” 

There is another way of putting it—per- 
haps even more dramatic—and here it is: 
The AFL-CIO is for both full employment 
and the full life. Now how are we doing 
with full employment? Not too well, I am 
afraid. 

In the face of millions of jobless, President 
Kennedy was not overly optimistic a week 
ago in Chicago when he said that even 
without a recession the employment rates 
will climb “steadily and swiftly to the re- 
cession levels of 7 percent unless we step up 
our rate of growth.” 

Since World War II, continued President 
Kennedy, output has risen 67 percent while 
manpower needs have risen only 3 percent. 
During the past 6 years, manufacturing pro- 
duction rose by nearly 20 percent while the 
number of production workers dropped by 
800,000. 

These, then, are the interlocking problems 
of our domestic economy: automation and 
unemployment. 

There are, I suppose, many things we, as 
a nation, can do to meet the challenges of 
automation and to prevent widespread un- 
employment, but this conference is not de- 
signed to discuss them. 

It is enough to say here that one pro- 
gram we consider a must is the reduction of 
the workweek. 

For 57 consecutive months, prior to Au- 
gust of last year when the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council adopted its statement on the 
shorter workweek, the unemployment rate 
had exceeded 5 percent—which is 2 percent 
less than the 7 percent President Kennedy 
predicts unless we step up our rate of 


“The time has come,” declared the AFL- 
CIO executive council, “for a basic change in 
the fundamental terms of employment in 
the United States. One certain answer to 
the problem is to spread the work by re- 
ducing the hours each worker devotes to his 
job, measured either by the week or the 
year, while maintaining his total earnings.” 

Even while calling for a 35-hour work- 
week through legislation and collective bar- 

, the AFL-CIO executive council said 
it was well aware that “many of our unions 
have reduced the workyear by winning long- 
er paid vacations and more paid holidays and 
a number have appreciably reduced the 
workweek below the Federal maximum.” 

Of course, not everybody agrees with us 
that the shorter workweek is desirable. This 
is to be expected. Some say that free time 
means more moonlighting. Others say we 
cannot let down in the face of the cold war. 
Still others say it is economically unsound. 
And there are those who feel that idle hands 
do the devil’s work. 

But none of the opponents to the shorter 
workweek, sincere as they undoubtedly are, 


1 Keynote address, eighth annual AFL- 
CIO National Conference on Community 
Services, Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
Apr. 1, 1963. 
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have been able to eliminate unemployment 
or to prevent the displacement of workers 
as a result of automation. 

The hard fact is that we can now produce 
more things on fewer machines with less 
time and fewer men. 

The shorter workweek, therefore, is not 
only in the cards—it is already here in many 
industries. 

Now there is really no mystique to the 40- 
hour week. I cannot recall any cabalistic 
magic in the number 40. 

There was nothing really sacred about the 
84-hour workweek in 1800, nor about the 70- 
hour workweek at the end of the Civil War, 
nor about the 60-hour workweek in 1900 and 
right through to my own factory days in 
the early 193078. 

That's the way it usually goes when the 
social forces finally catch up with the scien- 
tific forces. Hours are reduced when ma- 
chines replace muscles, and even more hours 
will be reduced when machines replace 
minds. 

The real question, therefore, is not are 
we going to work less hours—obviously many 
already do—but what are we going to do 
with our free time? 

Well, there are several ways of looking 
at free time. 

One way of looking at it is through the 
eyes of one trade unionist who was quoted 
in the Birmingham News of March 17 as say- 

: “Take the oldtime suitmaker. You 
don’t have to tell him what to do with his 
leisure time. He goes into a corner and 
plays pinochle.” 

Now I don’t know what all this means— 
except, obviously, that the man has his 
corner, his cards, and his cronies. 

Another way of looking at it is through 
the mind of the university scientist who 
wrote that “leisure has nothing to do with 
idleness or free time, nor are the mass of 
men easily attracted to its jobs.” 

Here, too, I should confess that I don't 
know what all this means, and I am not at 
all sure that I would care very much to en- 
gage in a profitless game of semantics. 

A sense of moderation persuades me to 
suggest that the answers to the questions 
we pose at this conference may be found 
neither in playing pinochle in a corner nor 
in pontificating on the campus. I am not 
especially impressed with either approach. 

I take it, without resorting to verbal exu- 
berance, that free time means time on our 
hands, and that leisure time means the con- 
structive use of free time for personal and 
community enrichment. 

Effective use of free time will strengthen 
us and lengthen our lives; the disuse or 
misuse of free time will rob us of zest and 
purpose and shorten our years. 

There is, of course, nothing more deadly 
than boredom. Boredom breeds disease 
among the old, crime among the young, and 
a sense of spiritual sterility among all of us. 

Boredom can be prevented and cured only 
by building up our inner and community 
resources; and just as we should have pre- 
pared ourselves—with social, economic, edu- 
cational and training programs—to prevent 
human suffering caused by automation—so 
we must prepare ourselves—with social, eco- 
nomic, educational and training programs— 
to prevent the human suffering which will 
result from the misuse or disuse of free time. 

We must, first of all, search for the answers 
to these questions: 

What are the economic and psychological 
causes and consequences of moonlighting? 

Is our constant hustle and bustle for 
things and ghosts evidence of a lack of mean- 
ing to our personal lives? 

What is the relevance, if any, of this hustle 
and boredom to the rise in alcoholism and 
emotional illness? 

Do we really miss the good life even while 
we feverishly chase it? I suspect we do. 

From Plato to this conference men have 
attempted to probe the implications of free 
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time and the nature of leisure and its mean- 
ing to the individual and to society. The dif- 
ference is that we now have more people with 
free time than ever before. 

It is essential, against the background of 
unemployment and automation, that we con- 
tinue to probe deeply not only because of 
the increase in free time off the job, but also 
because of the increase in dull time on the 
job. 4 

Can we find in the constructive use of 
free time off the job some positive substitutes 
for the lack of personal satisfaction from 
routine assembly line or pushbutton work? 
I think we can. 

Here, as in AA, easy does it. 

We need, first of all, the leisure to loaf— 
to walk, to think. 

We need the leisure to look at the world 
around us and at the world inside ourselves. 
We need the leisure to love and to care. We 
need the leisure to listen and to learn. 

After all, as the saying goes, you live on 
earth only once, and if you do it right, 
that’s enough. 

But what is right, and how do we go 
about living the right life, and how does one 
motivate another person to live the right 
life, and what do we need for the right life? 

That’s quite a question and I have no in- 
tention of answering it—even if I could 
but I take it that the full life and the good 
life and the right life are, hairsplitting 
aside, one and the same. 

While our conference this week will address 
itself to this question, we shall attempt to 
explore particularly the four general areas 
of recreation, education, the arts, and public 
service, 

At this point may I express my apprecia- 
tion to our distinguished speakers who will 
grace our conference and who will share 
their thoughts with us. 

I shall refrain from calling them free time 
experts or specialists in leisure. Somehow 
it all doesn’t sound quite right, and it would 
be a graceless way, indeed, to repay their 
generosity. And, besides, I wouldn’t want 
to encourage the development of another 
pseudoscience. 

Living, as we all know, is an art. If life is 
to have meaning and purpose in our imper- 
sonal, scientific, atomic, and frightfully com- 
plex industrial society, it must be lived in 
beauty and with spirit. Life cannot be com- 
plete without the constant exercise of our 
muscles and senses; it isn’t quite complete 
without the stimulation of our mental and 
intellectual potential; it isn’t quite complete 
without the humble sharing of our resources 
with our fellow men. 

Pree time, used constructively, can mean 
the flowering of America, our culture, our 
arts, our public parks, and our cities and 
towns. 

Free time, used constructively, can con- 
tribute to an enlightened and responsible 
citizenship which is so essential to the secu- 
rity of our democratic society. Here is a 
challenge to adult education. The recent 
organization of the Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Association of Professors Emeriti is a wel- 
come development which should spur the 
formation of more and more discussion 
groups around basic and current issues. 

The cultural renaissance, spearheaded by 
the White House, can be advanced by the 
formation, in every community, of a united 
arts fund for the purpose of financing pro- 
fessional theater, ballet, concerts, and art 
exhibits at prices within our reach. It is 
arrogance to suggest that the best must be- 
long to the few and that mediocrity is the 
mark of the many. It is possible that even 
Shakespeare may come to life again for 
many of us who suffered him in high school. 

This, of course, is in the public service, 
but many more doors to community service 
must be opened. 

The constructive use of free time means 
the active participation of labor in com- 
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munity agencies, both public and voluntary. 
What better use can we make of our free 
time than by helping organize the unorga- 
nized, than by helping raise their living 
standards. by fighting against discrimination 
and segregation, by caring for our young and 
paying attention to our old, and by helping 
those who need our help? 

And if nothing else works out for us, we 
can always take a 50-mile walk—or play 
touch football—or, if we have the money 
and the time and the inclination, we can 
just sit in the park, like Bernard Baruch, 
and think. 

This may not be such a bad idea. It is the 
major purpose of this conference—to get us 
to think about the implications of free 
time, to get us to talk about it, and to get 
us to take a look at our communities. 

Let's take a walk—check list in hand: 
What do we want and why? What Is really 
good and why? What do we need in our 
community? In education? In recreation? 
In the arts? In public service? What do we 
have ani what don’t we have and why not? 
What do we do to get what we need and don’t 
have? 

And, finally, how do we motivate our fel- 
low workers and fellow citizens to come 
along and think along and act along with us? 
Yes; for a better community for all. Yes; for 
a life of purpose and beauty and dignity— 
for a truly human life even in the midst 
of maddening machines. 

This, the strengthening of seeing, hearing, 
feeling, living human beings, is, in the 
final analysis, the ultimate test of the con- 
structive use of free time. 

I must, in conclusion, point to the para- 
dox of our affluent society; on the one hand 
we worry about the constructive use of free 
time for the employed, and on the other 
hand we worry about jobs for the unem- 
ployed and public assistance for the needy. 

The meaning of our Chicago conference 
last year and our New York conference this 
year is that we must worry about both prob- 
lems—and do something about them. 


AN INTERIM REPORT OF THE SPE- 
CIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON CUBA 
AND SUBVERSION IN THE WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. Battin] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing report speaks for itself. 

The committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Representative James F. Battin, 
Montana, chairman; Representative 
William C. Cramer, Florida, vice chair- 
man; Representative E. Ross Adair, In- 
diana; Representative John M. Ash- 
brook, Ohio; Representative Edward J. 
Derwinski, Illinois; Representative Sam- 
uel L. Devine, Ohio; Representative Dur- 
ward G. Hall, Missouri; Representative 
Clark MacGregor, Minnesota; Repre- 
sentative Garner E. Shriver, Kansas; 
and William B. Prendergast, Ph. D., re- 
search. 

Today is the 61st anniversary of 
Cuban independence. 

The recently issued interim report of 
the Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on 
the Armed Services dealing with the 
Cuban military buildup throws light on 
hitherto obscure aspects of the Cuban 
situation during the summer and fall of 
1962. Consequently, this unanimous re- 
port of a subcommittee composed of 
four Democrats and three Republicans 
is an important first step toward better 
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understanding of the background of 
American policy during that crucial 
period. Its appraisal of past errors and 
present dangers sounds an emphatic 
warning to those responsible for formu- 
lating policy toward Cuba. 


IMPORTANT FINDINGS OF THE REPORT 


In reviewing past policy, the subcom- 
mittee found that a “creditable” job was 
done in collecting information about the 
military buildup in Cuba by what it calls 
the “intelligence community,” but that 
“several substantial errors were made 
in the evaluation of information.” 
Among such errors were the following: 

The number of Soviet troops in Cuba was 
substantially underestimated. * * * 

Indications that strategic missiles were 
being installed were not given proper 
weight. ° * * 

There also appeared to be a tendency 
* * * to discredit and downgrade refugee 
and exile reports. 

The analysts were strongly influenced by 
their philosophical judgment that it would 
be contrary to Soviet policy to introduce 
strategic missiles into Cuba. 

DISTURBING WARNINGS 


The subcommittee has unanimously 
reported “great concern” and “grave ap- 
prehension” about reports that “strategic 
missiles and bombers were not removed 
from Cuba but are concealed in caves 
and otherwise.” It noted that the evi- 
dence Government spokesmen rely on 
when they give categorical assurances 
that all such weapons have been re- 
moved from Cuba is the same kind of 
evidence which led these same spokes- 
men to assert prior to last October 14 
that no “offensive weapons” had been 
brought into Cuba. In the words of the 
subcommittee, it is largely “the negative 
evidence that there is no affirmative 
proof to the contrary.” 

On the matter of the Soviet presence 
in Cuba, the subcommittee reported a 
lack of confidence within the intelligence 
community in their own estimates of for- 
eign troops in Cuba. It flatly declared, 
“No one—outside of Soviet and Cuban 
official circles—knows how many Rus- 
sian troops are there now.” It found 
that the amount of Russian military 
equipment known to be in Cuba suggests 
that the current official estimate of 
17,500 is too low. 

One of the most disturbing statements 
made by the subcommittee is the asser- 
tion that “the intelligence community 
does not believe it yet has sufficient con- 
crete evidence to estimate any reduction 
in overall Soviet military capability on 
the island.” 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
subcommittee’s report is the enumeration 
of 11 considerations that lead it to con- 
clude that Cuba now represents a grave 
threat to our national security. This is 
a needed antidote to the plethora of 
statements from official and unofficial 
spokesmen of the administration de- 
signed to minimize, and divert attention 
ag the seriousness of the Cuban prob- 
em. 

We hope that these words of the sub- 
committee’s report—again the unani- 
mous judgment of its members—will be 
heard throughout the land: 

The matter of basic and fundamental im- 
portance * * * and the source of the real 
threat, is that international communism now 
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has a firm foothold in this hemisphere and 
that, if we permit it to do so, it is here to 
stay. 

By [a] process of erosion our neighbors to 
the south may fall nation by nation until the 
entire hemisphere is lost and the Communist 
goal of isolating the United States has been 
attained. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE REPORT 


The report has three important im- 
plications which seem to us inescapable. 

The first is that administration spokes- 
men have been guilty of misinforming 
the public about Cuba. In bringing this 
fact to light, the subcommittee has 
rendered a valuable service in unmanag- 
ing the news. 

The second implication is that a 
change in the intelligence process is re- 
quired. A system under which facts are 
not given sufficient weight when they 
fail to jibe with a preconceived theory 
of how the Soviet Union is going to be- 
have, under which the limitations of 
aerial photography seem not to be rec- 
ognized, and under which the customary 
military practice in evaluating intelli- 
gence is reversed imposes a dangerous 
myopia on intelligence agencies. 

The third implication of the report is 
that a change of policy toward Cuba is 
urgently needed. Patting ourselves on 
the back for the “victory” of last Octo- 
ber, putting a stop to Cuban exile raids, 
issuing optimistic statements about the 
cost of the Soviet operation in Cuba, and 
hopefully waiting for Castro’s downfall 
are not enough. 

THE PUBLIC MISINFORMATION PROGRAM 


In the appendix to this report are 
listed a few instances of misinformation 
from responsible administration spokes- 
men on the subject of Cuba. There, in 
parallel columns, will be found state- 
ments of the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee side by side with conflicting 
pronouncements of administration offi- 
cials. 

We are content simply to present the 
facts in this matter without speculating 
about the administration’s motives in 
these instances. But we do feel most 
strongly that misinforming the public 
about the nature and the gravity of the 
danger in Cuba is a practice that strikes 
at the very vitals of our system of gov- 
ernment. For the American form of 
government is one which offers to the 
people the tremendous responsibility of 
determining the course and direction of 
public policy, and this is a responsibility 
which can be exercised only if complete 
and accurate information is made avail- 
able to the public. 

The subcommittee reports that intel- 
ligence analysts had reached the con- 
clusion in late September 1962 “that 
there was a suspect medium-range bal- 
listic missile site in Pinar del Rio 
Province.” 

Yet administration spokesmen insisted 
repeatedly in late September and 
throughout the first 20 days of October 
that there was no evidence of offensive 
weapons in Cuba. 

This is what McGeorge Bundy, Special 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security, told the Nation on October 14, 
1962 by television: 


I know there is no present evidence, and 
I think there is no present likelihood that 
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the Cubans and the Cuban Government and 
the Soviet Government would in combina- 
tion attempt to install a major offensive 
capability. 


It is ironic that, several hours before 
Mr. Bundy spoke, photographs of 
medium-range missile sites had been 
taken in the San Cristobal area. Mr. 
Bundy could not have known for sure 
what these photographs were to reveal. 
But, for at least 3 weeks before Oc- 
tober 14, there was evidence of the pres- 
ence of strategic missiles in Cuba—evi- 
dence which identified their location and 
which directed the flight of October 14 
to the very area which yielded the photo- 
graphic proof. 

Further, 5 days before Mr. Bundy’s 
television appearance, our intelligence 
had positively established by photo- 
graphic evidence the presence in Cuba 
of an offensive capability in the form 
of the Soviet bomber, the IL-28. This 
fact was made known to the Nation by 
Secretary McNamara in his telethon of 
February 6, 1963. 

Another example of the peddling of 
misinformation by a responsible admin- 
istration spokesman is the assertion of 
Secretary McNamara on February 6 that 
he had “no evidence that Cuba is being 
used as a base for subversion directed 
against other Latin American countries.” 

As though in direct reply to the Sec- 
retary, the Preparedness Subcommittee 
declares, “the evidence is overwhelming 
that Castro is supporting, spurring, aid- 
ing and abetting Communist revolution- 
ary and subversive movements through- 
out the Western Hemisphere.” 

One more example out of many will 
suffice. In an article in the Washington 
World of October 19, 1962, George W. 
Ball, Under Secretary of State, wrote: 

About 4,500 Soviet military specialists have 
arrived in Cuba, including construction men 
and technicians. 


On October 29, 1962, the Department 
of Defense published a brochure entitled 
“Cuba” in which the number of Soviet 
personnel on the island was estimated 
as 5,000. However, the Preparedness 
Subcommittee reports that the intelli- 
gence community on October 22 “esti- 
mated the Soviet personnel in Cuba to be 
8,000 to 10,000.” 

One who works his way through the 
tangle of official administration pro- 
nouncements from last August to the 
present time on the numbers and the 
character of Soviet personnel in Cuba 
will be surprised to learn from the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee that “no one— 
outside of Soviet and Cuban official 
circles—knows how many Russian troops 
are there now.” 

For the administration almost always 
spoke as though it knew, although its 
figures changed inexplicably from time 
to time. It has frequently sniped at 
estimates offered by others on the 
ground that they could not possibly be 
as well informed as the administration’s 
intelligence agencies. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion 
that there has been deception of the 
public in official and quasi-official pro- 
nouncements dealing with the type and 
numbers of Soviet personnel in Cuba. 
In order to deceive, it is not necessary 
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to tell a falsehood. When an “estimate 
from our intelligence sources” is pre- 
sented to the public without explaining 
that the intelligence community itself 
has little confidence in the estimate, this 
is deception. When Soviet personnel are 
called technicians as they arrive in Cuba 
but are called troops as they leave, this is 
deception. When the reports of Cuban 
exiles are shrugged off with a blanket 
dismissal of exile sources as unreliable, 
this is deception. 
UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


The report of the Preparedness Sub- 
committee raises several questions which 
it does not answer. 

It attributes to “the intelligence com- 
munity” responsibility for the shocking 
inadequacies in the evaluation of infor- 
mation about the Soviet military buildup 
in Cuba. The question who in the in- 
telligence community was responsible re- 
mains unanswered. 

Apparently it was not John McCone, 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, for the record shows that on 
August 10, 1962, Mr. McCone reported 
his belief that the Soviet Union was 
“preparing to place offensive missiles in 
Cuba.” 

Despite the views of the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee declares, “The 
intelligence people apparently invariably 
adopted the most optimistic estimate 
possible with respect to the information 
available.” This method of interpreta- 
tion, the subcommittee continues, “is in 
sharp contrast to the customary military 
practice of emphasizing the worst situa- 
tion which might be established by the 
accumulation of evidence.” 

It is hard to understand why intelli- 
gence specialists would reverse their cus- 
tomary rules of interpretation in evaluat- 
ing information about the Soviet buildup 
in Cuba. It is our understanding that 
the intelligence agencies reach conclu- 
sions about the location and strength of 
North Vietnamese forces in southeast 
Asia on the basis of the kind of evidence 
that was available long before Octo- 
ber 14, 1962, about the presence of Soviet 
troops and missiles in Cuba. 

Who was responsible for applying to 
information about Cuba, rules of inter- 
pretation far stricter than those nor- 
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mally applied by intelligence agencies? 
Who were the Kremlinologists who con- 
cluded that the Soviet Union would never 
place missiles in Cuba, whose precon- 
ceptions” controlled “the weighing of the 
facts?” 

We cannot adopt the casual attitude 
of some spokesman in the Senate toward 
the dangerous errors in the intelligence 
process when he says “We must allow a 
margin for error.” Given the gravity of 
the peril that faced this Nation last Oc- 
tober and the danger that confronts it 
today, we cannot dismiss shocking de- 
ficiencies with an “Oh, well, mistakes will 
happen.” 

Nor do we think it fair to attribute in 
@ vague way to the whole “intelligence 
community” responsibility for these mis- 
takes. We have too much confidence in 
the great body of specialists who make up 
the intelligence community to believe 
that they all were guilty of the peculiar 
blindness described in the report of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee. 

In order to maintain public confidence 
in the intelligence agencies, to do justice 
to those who were not involved in the 
blunders of last fall, and to avoid recur- 
rence of these errors, a more specific 
statement of where responsibility lies 
for these mistakes should be given by the 
Preparedness Subcommittee. 

Yet another unanswered question is 
what degree of credibility should respon- 
sible officials have given to the human 
source reports that Soviet troops and 
missiles were in Cuba, which were re- 
ceived well before the administration re- 
garded such information as confirmed. 
We believe that the Preparedness Sub- 
committee can indicate whether the 
sources of these reports were reliable 
without running the risks of identifying 
the sources. 

Finally, a clearer explanation of the 
process of calculating the number of So- 
viet personnel in Cuba is needed. The 
current intelligence estimate is that 
22,000 were there last October. Eight to 
nine thousand are said to have been 
withdrawn, with the result that 17,500 
remain. The Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee comments that “technical reasons” 
account for what would seem to be an 
error in subtraction. We are baffled by 
this peculiar arithmetic. 


APPENDIX 


(Inconsistencies between findings of the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee and 
administration statements) 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


1, “I have no evidence that Cuba is being 
used as a base for subversion directed 
against other Latin American countries. It 
is a matter that is of constant interest to us 
and one we are monitoring continuously.” 

(Department of Defense, Special Cuba 
Briefing by Hon. Robert S. McNamara, Secre- 
tary of Defense, February 6, 1963, p. 47.) 

2. “I know there is no present evidence 
and I think there is no present likelihood 
that the Cubans and the Cuban Government 
and the Soviet Government would in com- 
bination attempt to install a major offensive 
capability. So far, everything that has been 
delivered in Cuba falls within the categories 
of aid which the Soviet Union has provided, 
for example, to neutral states like Egypt, or 
Indonesia.” 


THE SENATE PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE 

1. “The evidence is overwhelming that 
Castro is supporting, spurring, aiding, and 
abetting Communist revolutionary and sub- 
versive movements throughout the Western 
Hemisphere and that such activities present 
a grave and ominous threat to the peace 
and security of the Americas.” 

(Interim report, p. 4.) 

2. “* + + after September some reports of 
missiles being introduced into Cuba were 
suggestive enough of strategic or offensive 
weapons to arouse the suspicions of intel- 
ligence analysts. This resulted in the con- 
clusion—apparently reached near the end 
of September 1962—that there was a suspect 
medium-range ballistic missile (MRBM) site 
in Pinar del Rio Province. As a result, 
photographic coverage of the suspect area 
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Appznpix—Continued 
(Inconsistencies between findings of the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee and 
administration statements) 


THE ADMINISTRATION 

(Issues and Answers: ABC, McGeorge 

Bundy, Special Assistant to the President for 

National Security, interviewed by Edward P. 
Morgan, and John Scali, Oct. 14, 1962.) 


3. “There are today no offensive weapons 
systems in Cuba.” 

(Department of Defense, Special Cuba 
Briefing by Hon. Robert S. McNamara, Sec- 
retary of Defense, February 6, 1963, p. 38.) 

„„I do want to leave no doubt in 
your minds. I am satisfied that there are 
no offensive weapons systems in Cuba, and 
I am satisfied of this beyond any reasonable 
doubt.” 

(Department of Defense, Special Cuba 
Briefing by Hon. Robert S. McNamara, Sec- 
retary of Defense, February 6, 1963, p. 45.) 


4. “We have no evidence of troops 
we do not have information that troops have 
come into Cuba * .“ 

(President Kennedy at press conference, 
Aug. 29, 1962.) 


5. Question. “Mr. Secretary * * in view 
of the fact we didn't know when and how 
the offensive missiles got into Cuba, no pho- 
tographs, we were surprised, how do we 
know that only 42 came in and that 42 went 
out?“ 

Secretary McNamara. As you know, we 
covered the entire island of Cuba with fine- 
resolution photography, analyzed every foot 
of it several times, located 42 missiles, and 
their associated equipment, balanced the 
missiles against the type of equipment, 
accounted for all of the equipment and all 
of the missiles leaving Cuba * * +.” 

(Department of Defense, Special Cuba 
Briefing by Hon. Robert S. McNamara, Sec- 
retary of Defense, Feb. 6, 1963, p. 46.) 

6. “Some 5,000 Soviet personnel are located 
throughout the island in major industrial 
and military installations.” 

(Cuba: Questions and Answers, Oct. 29, 
nes 7 11, Department of Defense pam- 
Phlet. 


THE SENATE PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE 
was proposed and on October 14, a Strategic 
Air Command U-2 reconnaissance aircraft 
overfiew the area and emerged with hard 
photographic evidence of the San Cristobal 
medium-range ballistic missile complex.” 

(Interim report, p. 7.) 

3. “Strategic weapons may or may not be 
now in Cuba. We can reach no conclusion 
on this because of the lack of conclusive 
evidence.” 

(Interim report, p. 4.) 


“Reports of Concealed Strategic Weapons in 
Cuba 


“The intelligence community, although 
aware of these reports, have been unable to 
confirm them and adhere to the position 
that all strategic weapons are withdrawn. 

“Tt is fair to say, however, that this is a 
matter of great concern to the intelligence 
community. 

“Based on skepticism, if nothing else, there 
is grave apprehension on this score. It is 
agreed that ironclad assurance of the com- 
plete absence of Soviet strategic missiles in 
Cuba can come only as a result of thorough, 
penetrating onsite inspection by reliable 
observers. The current intelligence estimate 
that they are not present is based largely 
on the negative evidence that there is no 
affirmative proof to the contrary. This, of 
course, was precisely the status of the matter 
prior to last October 14. 

“There is no doubt that there are literally 
thousands of caves and caverns in Cuba and 
that it is feasible to use many of these for 
the storage and concealment of strategic 
missiles and other offensive weapons. It is 
also true that military activity has been 
observed in connection with these caves. 
Our intelligence people are of the opinion 
that some of the caves are in fact utilized 
for the storage of military items and equip- 
ment other than strategic missiles, such as 
ammunition, explosives, etc.” 

(Interim report, p. 15.) 

4. (Speaking of “the July-August period” 
1962) “Human source reports also alleged 
that the nature and character of the arriving 
Soviet personnel had changed significantly. 
It was reported that some of the arriving 
personnel during this period were primarily 
young, trim, physically fit, suntanned and 
disciplined, and that they formed in ranks 
of fours on the docks and moved out in 
truck convoys. Refugee, exile, and other 
human source reports suggested that, in con- 
trast to the earlier arrivals, the new arrivals 
were Soviet combat troops. However, the 
intelligence community adhered to the view 
that they were military instructors, advisers, 
and trainers, plus a number of civilian tech- 
niclans and advisers associated with improv- 
ing the Cuban economy.” 

(Interim report, p. 6.) 

5. “Photographic reconnaissance was un- 
able to detect precisely how many ballistic 
missiles were introduced into Cuba. Prior to 
the Soviet announcement that 42 missiles 
would be withdrawn, our photographs had 
revealed a lesser number. It could not be 
established, therefore, how many ballistic 
missiles were, in fact, introduced into Cuba.” 

(Interim report, p. 7.) 


6. * © on October 22, 1962, the date 
that the Presiden. addressed the Nation, the 
intelligence community estimated the Soviet 
personnel in Cuba to be 8,000 to 10,000.“ 

(Interim report, p. 8.) 
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COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate on May 22, 23, and 24. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Mexico? 

Mr. MORSE. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the pur- 
pose of the meetings? 

Mr. MORRIS. I cannot tell the pur- 
pose of the committee meetings. I am 
making the request at the request of the 
chairman of the full committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
on Wednesday, May 22, and Thursday, 
May 23. I do this at the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Mexico? 

Mr. MORSE. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, can the gentleman 
tell me if the minority members have 
been consulted on this request? 

Mr. MORRIS. I cannot answer that. 
I just do not know. I assume the mi- 
nority members have been consulted. 
That is the custom. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jones] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include an address by the President 
of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
last Saturday was a great day for public 
acknowledgment of water resources de- 
velopment which is so vital to our Nation. 
The 30th anniversary of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority which has contributed 
mightily to the progress and welfare of 
the Nation and the Southeast was cele- 
brated at Muscle Shoals. The President 
of the United States attended the cere- 
mony and delivered a significant address 
marking 30 years of advancement by 
TVA. Following is the text of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks at Muscle Shoals: 

PRESIDENT'S REMARKS ON TVA 

Thirty years ago today a dream came true. 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt—in the 
presence of TVA’s two patron saints, George 
Norris, of Nebraska, and Lister Hill, of Ala- 
bama—signed his name to one of the most 
unique legislative measures ever enacted by 
the Congress. That simple ceremony ended 
a struggle which had gone on for more than 
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a decade. It gave Hfe to a measure which 
had been vetoed on two previous occasions. 
But in reality, it was only a beginning. 
For no other Federal agency has ever tried 
to combine the power of Government with 
the flexibility of private enterprise. No other 
effort had ever been made to fit the patterns 
of public administration to the comprehen- 
sive needs of one valley. No other Govern- 
ment agency had ever established its head- 
quarters away from Washington, close to the 
problems and the people, and responsible 
directly to the President and Congress. And 
no one—no one in Washington and no one 
in the Tennessee Valley—knew whether this 
effort could ever overcome the forces of 
poverty and despair and destruction which 
had devastated this region for so long. 


IT HAS BEEN DONE 


There were many, moreover, who still 
regarded the whole undertaking with doubt, 
with scorn or with outright hostility. Some 
said it couldn’t be done. Some said it 
shouldn't be done. Some said it wouldn't 
be done. But today, 30 years later, it has 
been done—and there is still more for TVA 
to do, 

For none of the dire predictions of 30 
years ago has come true. They predicted 
that the Government was too inefficient to 
electrify this valley. But TVA, by any ob- 
jective test, is not only the largest but one 
of the best managed power systems in the 
country. 

They predicted that a Federal regional 
corporation would undermine the role of 
State and local governments. But the State 
and local governments in this valley today 
are thriving and strengthened—for example, 
hundreds of State and local park and rec- 
reational areas have been developed on the 
land made available by TVA. 

They predicted that TVA would destroy 
private and local initiative and thwart free 
enterprise. But private investment in job- 
creating industries along what was once a 
useless, dangerous river has already sur- 
passed the total public investment required 
to control its waters. 

Thirty years ago, the experts were doubt- 
ful, too. S] in agriculture con- 
tended that farmers bound by tradition 
would not use the new types of fertilizer. 
But the ingenuity of Muscle Shoals has 
drastically transformed farming all over this 
country and all over the world. 


THOUSANDS AT WORK 


Forest technicians claimed that vast re- 
forestation could not be accomplished by 
private landowners. But thousands of men 
are working today in pulp mills and furni- 
ture factories and woodlands all traceable 
to the tiny tree seedlings provided to the 
valley’s farmers by TVA. 

Experts in engineering testified that multi- 
purpose dams would not work, that no river 
could be developed for navigation and the 
generation of electricity and prevent floods 
at the same time. But barge traffic in this 
system has grown from less than 33 million 
ton miles in 1933 to more than 2 billion 
ton miles today, on rivers spanned by more 
than 30 dams that are protecting lives and 
land and contributing to the Nation’s largest 
single supply of electric power. 

There were specialists in conservation in 
those days who claimed that fish and wild- 
life would be destroyed by the TVA; experts 
in power production who claimed that the 
people of this valley could not use so many 
kilowatts; in fiscal affairs who were 
certain that the Federal investment would 
be wasted and never repaid. But the fish 
and water fowl have thrived—the families of 
this previously power-deficit region now use 
more than twice as many kilowatt-hours a 
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year as the rest of the Nation—and last 
year over 65 billion kilowatt-hours of energy 
were produced for use in a region that used 
only 1.5 billion in 1933. The savings from 
navigation and flood control already are 
greater than their cost to the Government— 
and the TVA power system is financially self- 
sufficient, making a repayment to the Treas- 
ury from its proceeds each year. 

Yet, despite this record of success, TVA 
still has its skeptics and its critics. There are 
still those who call it creeping socialism, 
and a particularly ugly advertising cam 
even implied recently that TVA and public 
power were comparable to the Berlin wall 
and the East Berlin police as threats to our 
freedom. But the tremendous economic 
growth of this region, its private industry 
and its private income, make it clear to all 
that TVA is a fitting answer to socialism— 
and it certainly has not beeen creeping. 

There are still those who complain that 
this national asset serves only the people of 
this valley. But flood regulation by the 
TVA benefits the lower Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys as well. Its navigable waterway sys- 
tem has opened up this inland region as a 
market for 20 States, Its new kinds of plant 
food have increased production and de- 
creased costs for farmers all over the country. 
Its phosphorous production was essential to 
our Armed Forces in the Second World War. 
And, surely, the power lines serving the 
Atomic Energy Commission at Oak Ridge 
and the Redstone Arsenal at Huntsville are 
serving the entire Nation. As a final ex- 
ample of its national role, I would cite to you 
the more than 2,000 pilgrims to TVA who 
come from other lands—the kings and the 
prime ministers, the students and the tech- 
nicians—the undecided and the uncom- 
mitted who gain here an impression of 
growth and vitality and concern for human 
well-being which cannot be matched any- 
where else in the world. 

Finally, there are those who say that the 
TVA has finished its job and outlived its 
challenge. But all of the essential roles of 
TVA remain, their importance increasing as 
the importance of this area’s atomic energy, 
military and commercial activities increases. 
And new opportunities, new frontiers to ex- 
plore, are opening up every year—including 
work on the smaller upstream tributaries— 
reclaiming land scarred by coal strip min- 
ing—new types of national recreational 
areas—and new studies of flood land zoning 
and planning, to name but a few. 


WILL NEVER BE OVER 


In short, the work of TVA will never be 
over. There will always be new frontiers for 
it to conquer. For in the minds of men the 
world over, the initials TVA stand for prog- 
ress—and the people of this area are not 
afraid of progress. 

TVA also stands for cooperation—coopera- 
tion between public and private enterprise— 
between upstream and downstream inter- 
ests—between those concerned with power 
and navigation, flood control and recrea- 
tion—and, above all, cooperation between the 
Federal Government and the seven States of 
this area. 

From time to time, statements are made 
labeling the Federal Government an outsider, 
an intruder, an adversary. In any free fed- 
eration of states, of course differences will 
arise and difficulties will persist. But the 
people of this area know that the Federal 
Government is not a stranger or an enemy. 
It is the people of 50 States joining in a na- 
tional effort to seek progress in every State. 

For without the National Government, 
there could be no TVA. 

Without the National Government, there 
could be no protection of the family farmer, 
his income, and his financial independence. 
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For he would never have been able on his own 
to electrify his farm, to insure his crop, to 
support its price, and to stay ahead of the 
bugs, the boll weevils, and the mortgage. 

Without the National Government, there 
could be no school lunch and special milk 
programs for his children, no assistance on 
conserving his soil or harvesting his trees, no 
loan to help him buy his farm and no secu- 
rity at the bank. 

Without the National Government there 
could be no Coosa-Alabama River project, 
with the first dam underway this month at 
Miller’s Ferry. 

Without the National Government there 
could be no Hill-Burton hospitals, no assist- 
ance to rural libraries, no help to college 
dormitories, no control of water pollution or 
assistance to depressed areas or help for 
training teachers. 


THE POSITIVE SIDE 


The list goes on and on. Only a national 
effort can explore the mysteries of outer 
space, harvest the products of ocean depths 
and mobilize the human, natural, and mate- 
rial resources of our land. I cite these ex- 
amples—not to show the growth of Federal 
activity, for it is still small compared to the 
Nation’s—but to show the positive side of 
Federal-State cooperation, of which TVA is 
an outstanding symbol. 

For this is and always must be “one Nation 
under God, indivisible.” Franklin Roosevelt 
was from Hyde Park, N.Y., more than 1,100 
miles away from Muscle Shoals. George 
Norris was from McCook, Nebr., also more 
than 1,100 miles away. But they knew that 
the conquest of floods and poverty in this 
valley was not a local or regional problem. 
It required the best efforts of the Nation— 
and they were not afraid to direct the power 
and the purpose of the Federal Government 
toward a solution of these national problems. 

I have read much of George Norris, the 
“gentle knight“ from Nebraska—and his fa- 
vorite phrase, recurring throughout all his 
speeches, was his reference—and his dedica- 
tion—to “generations yet unborn.” The first 
of those generations is now enjoying the 
fruits of his labor, es will others for decades 
to come. So let us all, whether we are pub- 
lic officials or private citizens, northerners or 
southerners, farmers or city dwellers, live up 
to the ideas and the ideals of George Norris— 
and resolve that we, too, in our time, will 
build a better Nation for “generations yet 
unborn.” 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE SENT 
TO SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT, WASHINGTON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. STINSON] may 
revise and extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw to the attention of my col- 
leagues the results of my recent question- 
naire, which was sent to 55,945 con- 
stituents in the Seventh Congressional 
District of the State of Washington. To 
date, 5,293 questionnaires have been 
completed and returned by constituents. 
This excellent response indicates to me 
that the people of my district are con- 
cerned about good sound government 
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and are willing to express their views on 
the important issues of the day. 
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Following are the results of the ques- 
tionnaire: 


to tolle ? 
14, Do you * Federal financial grants for 


teachers’ salaries?__ 
15. Do 12 5 — of the plan to make our low-cost Pacific Northwest power available 
to 


Percent 
Yes No | Unde- 
ded 
5 19.4 6.1 
5 82. 3 5.2 
0 22.6 9.4 
4 26.8 14.8 
9 40.4 15.7 
8 30. 8 31.4 
8 82. 1 5.1 
2 91.0 3.8 
6 79.3 7.1 
8 13.6 8. 6 
8 60.7 14.5 
8 60.9 6.3 
. 0 38. 3 6.7 
18. 7 74.6 6.7 
SRE RE SR 39.9} 367 23.4 
FTT 71.1 8. 5 20. 4 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Sxupirz] may revise 
and extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill de- 
signed to curtail and ultimately prevent 
government competition with private 
enterprise. 

There is no necessity at this time for 
a lengthy statement telling how this 
bill will prosper the economy. We all 
know quite well what happens when 
the Government competes with private 
business, It has two very 
effects on the economy. It robs pri- 
vate industry of profits that would or- 
dinarily accrue to it; and it increases 
the tax burden on those currently pay- 
ing taxes. When the Government en- 
gages in an enterprise that should be 
left to private industry, it does not pay 
the taxes that some private company 
would pay. 

The free enterprise nations that are 
prospering the most—Germany for ex- 
ample—are the ones that have put down 
or curtailed government competition 
with private enterprise. 


NEW STAFFING STUDY—AMMUNI- 
TION FOR REPUBLICANS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, Ros- 
coe Drummond has again written one of 


his comprehensive and thought-provok- 
ing columns about the need for profes- 
sional staff on congressional committees 
reporting to the minority. This article 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une on May 10, 1963, and in the Wash- 
ington Post on May 11, 1963. The col- 
umn was devoted entirely to the recent 
Library of Congress Senate staffing study 
plus Mr. Drummond’s personal observa- 
tions of this study, and I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues. Below 
follows the complete text of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s article: 


New STAFFING Stupy—AMMUNITION FOR 
REPUBLICANS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

An objective study of the professional staff- 
ing of the congressional committees, by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress adds new ammunition to the 
Republican demand that something be done 
soon to correct the egregious imbalance in 
staff between the two parties. 

At stake is not some little convenience for 
the minority party. At stake is the effective 
functioning of Congress itself, its ability to 
do its work competently, its hope to free it- 
self from being dependent.on the single fun- 
nel of information from the executive branch 
of the Government. 

The campaign, which Republican Repre- 
sentatives and Senators have been generat- 
ing for many months, to get something ap- 
proaching a fair balance of professional staff 
for the minority—so that it isn’t closed off 
from the needed help to make its views ef- 
fective—is now burgeoning into a wider de- 
mand for better and more adequate staffing 
for both parties. 

e e Ons. It is very much 
needed. 

Concern over the staffing problem has 
reached to the highest levels of both parties. 
The study of Senate staffing by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service was undertaken at the 
joint request of Majority Leader MIKE MANS- 
FIELD and Minority Leader EVERETT DIRKSEN. 
This report has gone to all Senators. It has 
been distributed to Members of the House 
by Representative FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, 
chairman of the Republican Conference 
Subcommittee on Increased Minority Staff. 
Mr. SCHWENGEL, Representative THOMAS CUR- 
TIS, Of Missouri, and Representative GLENARD 
LīPscoMB, of California, have asked the Li- 
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brary of Congress for a similar study of the 
House. 


The Senate study is based on interviews 
with 53 high-ranking Senators, 27 majority, 
26 minority. It reports that the overwhelm- 
ing number of Senators are convinced that 
“in a two-party legislature each party should 
have staff assistance possessing that party's 
political philosophy and available to help 
minority Members present the party’s views 
on issues before the committees.” 

That is not the case today. Not only does 
the majority on many committees have such 
inadequate staff that it cannot carve its way 
through the unending flow of data from the 
Executive; the minority is so short-changed 
on staff that its voice is muted and muffled. 

What are the consequences? The Legisla- 
tive Reference Service reports these conclu- 
sions as widely held: 

“Paucity of staff has led to shifting the 
initiative in policymaking from the Congress 
to the Executive.” 

“Lack of staff specialists often leads to 
legislating in the dark.” 

“Some committee staffs are so small they 
cannot do any real research.” 

“The small size of many committee staffs 
forecloses any real help for the minority.” 

“Worthwhi'e committee staff assistance on 
both the majority and minority side is avail- 
able only to senior members.” 

“There is no such thing as a neutral non- 
partisan staff. A nonpartisan staff is too 
often nothing more than a funnel for the 
views of the departments over which the 
committee exercises oversight.” 

“The smaller the minority, the greater the 
need for staff.” 

“The minority on a committee is not nec- 
essarily Republican; it may be conservative 
or liberal, In recognition should be 
given, when it exists, to different points of 
view in the same party.” 

It is not surprising that most of the Demo- 
cratic Senators interviewed like things just 
as they are. Why not? It’s all to their ad- 
vantage. 

If these weaknesses in the professional 
staffing of the committees are to be over- 
come—weaknesses which bear directly not 
only on the strength of the two-party sys- 
tem but on the effective functioning of Con- 
gress itself—how can it best be done? 

The Republican answer is that the mi- 
nority, regardless of which party is in the 
minority, should have the right to appoint 
and control up to 40 percent of the commit- 
tee staff. What's wrong with that? 


QUAD-CITIANS BOOST SELF-HELP’S 
PEACE EFFORT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
while the Congress each year devotes a 
great deal of time and effort in deter- 
mining how much and to whom our for- 
eign aid dollars will go, Self-Help, Inc., 
the unique organization which provides 
the people of have-not nations with pro- 
ductive tools and teaches them how to 
use them, goes quietly about its business 
of helping people help themselves. 

This organization is continuing to grow 
and expand its area of operation all the 
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time because more and more people are 
sensing the wisdom of this approach and 
are making contributions to it. 

Typical of community support which 
rallies to the success of this nonprofit 
endeavor is the quad-city community in 
Iowa and Illinois where I reside. Many 
firms and individuals have made prod- 
ucts and funds available to carry on the 
self-help program. 

These efforts were reported in the April 
17 edition of the Davenport (Iowa) Daily 
Times. A feature article by Jan Strum 
under the heading “Quad-Citians Boost 
Self-Help’s Peace Effort,’ shows how 
people in the area have responded to this 
practical, Christian idea. 

As an interesting sidelight, it is im- 
portant to note, that after this article 
appeared in the Daily Times, Mr. Helm 
Pohlmann, of Davenport, Iowa, an in- 
dustrious and capable house painter who 
came to this country from Germany fol- 
lowing World War II, contributed $50 to 
Self-Help, Inc., from his own meager 
funds. Self-Help is built on the sacri- 
fices of the Helm Pohlmanns throughout 
the land. It is safe to say that their 
number will increase. 

The article from the Daily Times 
follows: 

Quap-Crr1ans Boost SELF-HELP’S PEACE 

EFFORT 
(By Jan Strum) 

“That which man will not change for the 
better, time will change for the worse.” 

And with that quotation in mind, a 
basically Christian, essentially American 
program was launched. 

The unique organization is known as Self- 
Help. 

Tt is described as an important answer to 
present world need * * * an idea that help- 
ing others to rise to a higher level of life is 
an important part of the present effort for 
world peace.” 

Several quad-city industrial plants and 
other firms and individuals are contributors 
to this nonprofit organization which is head- 
quartered in Waverly, Iowa. 

Bert Derry, formerly general manager of 
French & Hecht, a division of the Kelsey- 
Hayes Co., Davenport, serves on the board 
of trustees of Self-Help, Inc. 

Derry now resides in Orangebury, N.C. 
serving a similar position with the new Utica 
Herbrand plant of the Kelsey-Hayes Co. 

The Davenport company has been supply- 
ing the group with wheels of all types. 

Mainly, the wheels are for tractors that 
are built by Self-Help from various other 
parts provided by additional contributors. 

Other wheels are used for replacements on 
reconditioned machinery. 

QUAD-CITY CONTRIBUTORS 

Other firms in the quad-city area which 
contribute to the organization are: 

Deere & Co., which provides not only a 
monetary contribution, but also sends ob- 
solete equipment to Waverly from the Deere 
plant in Ankeny. 

Engines are given to the group by the 
Clinton Engines Corp., Maquoketa, which 
has a Davenport branch office. 

Cash donations are given by several area 
companies, including Davenport newspapers. 

Many businesses in the quad-city area are 
now considering contributions also. 

According to officials of the program, other 
countries, in contrast to the United States, 
“face a constant struggle to produce enough 
to maintain life for their ever-increasing 
population. 
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“The type of help we give them must go 
beyond hand-outs of food and clothing. 

“We help them most when we provide 
them with productive tools and teach them 
to use them,” a spokesman said. 

Officials pointed out that the organization 
believes “no help is effective unless it is self- 
help.” 

Self-Help, Inc., had its beginning 7 years 
ago through the vision of its founder, Vern 
L. Schield, experienced farmer and success- 
ful industrialist. 

Schield is founder and chairman of the 
board of Schield Bantam Co., manufacturers 
of power cranes and shovels. 

In his travels in more than 60 countries 
on company business, Schield said he saw 
people “living in unbelievable poverty,” and 
decided “to do something about it.” 

This led to the development of Self-Help. 

The group operates under the dedication 
to serving world needs “through providing 
new and rebuilt agricultural and small in- 
dustrial equipment at the lowest possible 
cost to people of underdeveloped countries 
around the world,” 

To date it has collected, reconditioned, and 
shipped 18 carloads of equipment to India, 
Jamaica, Mexico, Brazil, Ecuador, Egypt, 
British Honduras, West Pakistan, Java, Bo- 
livia, Burma, Guatemala, Nigeria, East Afri- 
ca, West Africa, Chile, and Indonesia. 

The equipment included tractors, plows, 
scrapers, woodworking machinery, cement 
block machines, cement mixers, mowers, cul- 
tivators, silage cutters, cream separators, in- 
cubators, windmills, electric motors, hydrau- 
lic dozers, hammermill feed grinders, rock- 
crushers, farm wagons, trailers, all purpose 
powerplants, washing machines, generators, 
and miscellaneous tools and parts. 

Self-Help depends greatly on contributions 
from groups and individuals to carry on its 
program. Donations enable the group to: 

1. Fully recondition useful equipment and 
prepare it for shipment abroad. 

2. Make available a revolving loan fund; 
helping to provide low-cost tools and equip- 
ment on a pay-as-you-work basis for people 
of other lands. 

3. Establish Christian cooperatives and 
Self-Help associations, whereby those who 
receive assistance can, through their com- 
bined strength, extend help to others. 

Those who wish to send gifts to the pro- 
gram are asked to send them directly to 
Self-Help, Inc., Waverly, Iowa. 

All contributions are tax deductible. 

Recently, a director of the group expressed 
his feelings on Self-Help. 

He said “the character of an American was 
made strong by his doing things for himself. 

“The image of the American people was 
made strong by helping neighbors help them- 
selves. 

“For many years we have been sapping our 
national strength and have been weakening 
the character of some foreigners by ‘giving 
away’ of our resources without requiring re- 
payment, without condition for helping 
themselves, or without even implying help 
for us in case of emergency in our con- 
tinuing cold war with communism.” 

John William Baccarini, executive director 
of Self-Help, Ince., while in Davenport, said 
“the group has outgrown itself as a one-man 
project. 

“We need field representatives, committees 
and tithe boards.” 

He stated that “simple machinery can 
better the lives of millions today. 

“There is enough idle machinery in Amer- 
ica to create a tremendous Self-Help move- 
ment in other lands. 

“By providing low-cost new and rebuilt 
equipment,” Baccarini said, “much can be 
done for the economic uplift of others. 

“Self-Help is a vote for a better tomorrow.” 
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HEALTH CARE INSURANCE FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GLENN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day joined with Republican colleagues 
in the Senate and House in introducing 
@ bill to provide health care insurance 
for the elderly. 

The legislation would bring into the 
program an estimated 3 million persons 
who would have been excluded under the 
original proposal introduced in the 87th 
Congress. 

Provisions of the bill include: 

First. All persons who are 65 years of 
age or older would be entitled to health 
care benefits under the bill, including 
those who are not presently covered by 
social security. 

Second. A provision for establishing a 
separate medical trust fund for the pur- 
pose of financing the program. With 
such a provision, we will be able to see 
exactly how much has been collected, 
how much is being paid out for this med- 
ical care program, and how much it is 
costing the social security system. 

Third. Opportunity also would be 
given to individuals to select or continue 
their private insurance plans, thus giving 
private enterprise a sizable share on a 
voluntary basis in the health care 
program. 

This provision would substantially lib- 
eralize the option to beneficiaries, offer- 
ing a choice of hospital benefit programs 
which the individual thinks is best suited 
to his or her needs. 

Under this freedom of choice pro- 
vision, private health insurance protec- 
tion would actually cost the individual 
much less than he would otherwise have 
to pay for increased coverage because the 
company would not be permitted to 
charge a premium for that part of the 
health insurance benefits reimbursed by 
Government. 

It is my feeling that this legislation is 
a sound, distinctly American approach to 
a problem we all recognize—that our 
older citizens need more medical care 
at a time when their incomes and earn- 
ing power are too low for them to be able 
to afford the kind of care they need. 

The legislation would not only give 
the elderly citizens a choice of carrying 
additional private protection beyond the 
Government’s coverage but also would 
give private insurance companies an un- 
precedented opportunity to provide at a 
fair premium a well-rounded preventive 
health care program for our senior 
citizens. 

In other words, this legislation would 
make it possible—and attractive—for 
private enterprise to take a substantial 
role in the vital national effort to provide 
adequate medical protection for our el- 
derly citizens, 
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I am supporting a sound program of 
health care insurance for the aging be- 
cause I believe it is an urgent domestic 
need which we no longer can delay meet- 


I am also accepting the social security 
approach to financing the program be- 
cause I am convinced that people want 
to pay for it in this way and because I 
believe it is the only way of getting a 
medical care bill adopted by the Con- 
gress. 


UNION DUES AND POLITICS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent Supreme Court decision in a case 
involving railroad union members who 
objected to political use of their dues 
has received widespread comment. 

The questionable legality of this prac- 
tice has now been judged and the deci- 
sion of the Court is being recognized 
throughout the country as a logical in- 
terpretation and judgment. 

The Chicago Daily News, in its Friday, 
May 17, edition, points out the basis and 
philosophy on which this far-reaching 
decision rests. I insert the editorial in 
the Recorp at this point: 

Union Durs AND PoLirics 


The labor unions have sought security in 
compulsory membership contracts. They are 
finding two heavy disadvantages in this solu- 
tion to their problem of maintaining their 
strength. One drawback is the waning of 
the missionary zeal that goes with voluntar- 
ism, The other is the civil liberties issue 
created by enforced payment of dues in order 
to hold a job. 

The latter complaint was reinforced by the 
fact that unions habitually engage in politi- 
cal activity, and money spent in these cam- 
paigns may include a portion of the dues of 
involuntary members who oppose the candi- 
date or cause for which their money is spent. 

The injustice of this requirement has been 
restated and reinforced in a new decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. In a North Caro- 
lina case involving two railroad unions, the 
court said that workers who object to the 
use of any part of their dues for political 
purposes are entitled to a refund. The bur- 
den is placed on the union to show what 
portion of the dues is used to cover the cost 


of bargaining. 

It is solely for bargaining costs that the 
unions can, with any logic, demand payment 
by all employees of a plant. Even this claim 
collides with the fact that many employees 
would prefer to bargain for themselves. 

Union leaders contend that such a prefer- 
ence is held only by selfish antisocial people 
who don't know what is good for them. The 
answer, of course, is that even if this were 
true, liberty must include the right to be 
wrong. 

In any event, the Supreme Court seems 
to place on unions the burden of determin- 
ing and refunding to objectors the portion 
of dues spent for politicking. This will not 
trouble all unions, since some conduct sep- 
arate campaigns for political contributions. 

But if unwilling members desire, they 
can make real trouble out of the new ruling. 
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Union broadcasts and publications, for ex- 
ample, not infrequently plug both a political 
party and particular candidates. It may be 
contended that some portion of these costs 
should be refunded. 

We should think that union members 
would applaud this new decision, for what 
it says is that they do not have to pay a 
private tax for political causes of which they 
disapprove. It is at least a start in the direc- 
tion of freeing them from any payment un- 
less they freely assent to the purpose. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Parman, for 20 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bow, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Saxron, for 60 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WINALL (at the request of Mr. 
Morse), for 15 minutes, today, and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Battin (at the request of Mr. 
Morse), for 15 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Gatuunecs and to include a poll. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morse) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FINO. 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morris) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

Mr. BARING. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2053. A act to provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of the duty on corkboard 
insulation; 

H.R. 4655. An act to amend title IX of 
the Social Security Act with respect to the 
amount authorized to be made available to 
the States out of the employment security 
administration account for certain adminis- 
trative expenses, to reduce the rate of the 

unemployment tax for the calen- 
dar year 1963, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 4997. An act to extend the feed grain 
program. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

5.20. An act to promote the coordination 
and development of effective Federal and 
State programs relating to outdoor recrea- 
tion, and for other purposes; and 

S. 873. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain public lands 
in the State of Nevada to the county of Lin- 
coln, State of Nevada. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following dates 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

On May 16, 1963: 

H.R. 5517. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 

On May 20, 1963: 

H.R. 2053. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of the duty on corkboard 
insulation; 

E.R. 4655. An act to amend title IX of the 
Social Security Act with respect to the 
amount authorized to be made available to 
the States out of the employment security 
administration account for certain admin- 
istrative expenses, to reduce the rate of the 
Federal unemployment tax for the calendar 
year 1963, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 4997. An act to extend the feed grain 
program. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 21, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


823. A letter from the Chief Justice, Su- 
preme Court of the United States, trans- 
mitting the report of the proceedings of a 
special meeting of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, held at Washington, 
D.C., March 11-12, 1963, pursuant to title 
28, United States Code, section 331 (H. Doc. 
No. 115); to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and ordered to be printed. 

824. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1962 
(H. Doc. No. 116); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 

825. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the review of realinement of item man- 
agement responsibilities in the Air Force 
Logistics Command pursuant to implementa- 
tion of the Federal cataloging program in 
the Department of the Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

826. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the review of the procurement by the 
Army of defective canvas end curtains for 
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%4-ton and 2%-ton cargo trucks; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

827. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on instances of questionable participation in 
soil bank programs of the Department of 
Agriculture in Hidalgo County, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

828. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on examination of the abnormally high 
prices of Polaris missile parts under sub- 
contracts awarded to the Brush Beryllium 
Co. by Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and charged 
to the Navy under a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contract; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

829. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to remove the 
$10 million limitation on pr carried 
out under section 16 (e) (7) of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act for 
1964 and subsequent calendar years”; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

830. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions). transmitting a report relating to cer- 
tain facilities proposed to be undertaken 
within the authorization contained in sec- 
tion 702 of Public Law 87-554, pursuant to 
10 U.S.C. 2233a(1); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

831. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreement Act to authorize the U.S. 
Governor of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development to vote for 
an increase in the Bank's authorized capi- 
tal stock”; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

832, A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral pursuant to section 2 of Public Law 
86-148, the joint resolution of August 7, 1959, 
consenting to the renewal of the interstate 
compact to conserve oil and gas; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

833. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
act of August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1026) pro- 
viding for construction, maintenance, and 
operation of the Michaud Flats irrigation 
project”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

834. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to adjust the 
rates of basic compensation of certain offi- 
cers and employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

835. A letter from the executive secretary, 
American Chemical Society, transmitting the 
annual report of the American Chemical 
Society for the calendar year 1962, together 
with the financial report for the year ended 
December 31, 1962, pursuant to Public Law 
358, 75th Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

836. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 14 of 
the Feder- -Aid Highway Act of 1954 con- 
cerning the interstate planning and coordi- 
nation of the Great River Road”; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

837. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Tariff Commission, transmitting the fifth 
supplemental report on the tariff classifica- 
tion study made under the provisions of sec- 
tions 101 (b) (4) and 101(c)(1) of the Tariff 
Classification Act of 1962; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

838. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions which this Service 
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has approved according the beneficiaries of 
such petitions first preference classification 
under the act, pursuant to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 305. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Third report of the Committee 
on Government Operations (Rept. No. 306). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Nation. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Fourth report of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations (Rept. No. 
307). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 6041. A bill to amend the 
prevailing wage section of the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended; and related sections of the 
Federal Airport Act, as amended; and the 
National Housing Act, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 308). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 6060. A bill to prohibit 
discrimination on account of sex in the 
payment of wages by employers engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce; without amendment (Rept. No. 
309). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request) : 

H.R. 6417. A bill to provide for the restric- 
tion of certain areas in the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf, known as the Corpus Christi 
Offshore Warning Area, for defense purposes 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 6418. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of $3,063,500 as an ex gratia pay- 
ment to the city of New York to assist in de- 
fraying the extraordinary and unprecedented 
expenses incurred during the 15th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6419. A bill to amend section 407 of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 6420. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 6421. A bill authorizing modification 
of the Saginaw River, Mich., navigation proj- 
ect; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 6422. A bill to extend the application 
of the Classification Act of 1949 to certain 
positions in, and employees of, the execu- 
tive branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.R. 6423. A bill to provide for payment 
for hospital services, skilled nursing facility 
services, and home health services furnished 
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to aged beneficiaries under the old age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance program, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 6424. A bill to consent to the Upper 
Niobrara River compact between the States 
of Wyoming and Nebraska; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6425. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
period during which an individual citizen of 
the United States must be present in a for- 
eign country or countries in order to exclude 
his earned income for such period from gross 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 6426. A bill to prevent the smuggling 
of watches and watch movements; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 6427. A bill to prevent the smuggling 
of watches and watch movements; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 6428. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a program of Federal unemploy- 
ment adjustment benefits, to provide for 
equalization grants, to extend coverage of 
the unemployment compensation program, 
to establish Federal requirements with re- 
spect to the weekly benefit amount and limit 
the tax credits available to employers in a 
State which does not meet such rquirements, 
to establish a Federal requirement prohibit- 
ing States from denying compensation to 
workers undergoing training and deny tax 
credits to employers in a State which does 
not meet such requirement, to increase the 
wage base for the Federal unemployment tax, 
to increase the rate of the Federal unemploy- 
ment taxes, to establish a Federal unemploy- 
ment adjustment and equalization account 
in the unemployment trust fund, to change 
the annual certification date under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act, to provide for 
a Special Advisory Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 


By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 6429. A bill to amend Public Law 
503, 84th Congress, so as to provide annuities 
for the widows of certain Foreign Service 
officers who retired prior to the effective 
date of the Federal Employees Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 6430. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
annuities for surviving spouses without 
deduction from original annuities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 6431. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to authorize financial 
assistance for urban renewal projects in- 
volving the central business district of a 
community without regard to certain re- 
quirements otherwise applicable; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 6432. A bill to promote public con- 
fidence in the integrity of Congress and the 
executive branch; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

H.R. 6433. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on Congressional 
Reorganization; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 6434. A bill to provide that the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Connecticut 
shall also be held at New London, Conn.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 6435. A bill to establish a Federal 
policy concerning the termination, limita- 
tion, or establishment of business-type 
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operations of the Government which may 
be conducted in competition with private 
enterprise, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 6436. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the furnishing of 
educational benefits to the children of career 
members of the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6437. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide pen- 
sions at the rate of $75 per month for widows 
of World War I veterans; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6438. A bill to amend section 3104 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit certain 
service-connected disabled veterans who are 
retired members of the uniformed services 
to receive compensation concurrently with 
retired pay, without deduction from either; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 6439. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by sta- 
bilizing the domestic lead and zinc industry, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 6440. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 6441. A bill to amend Public Law 86- 
272, as amended, with respect to the report- 
ing date; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

HJ. Res. 439. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week beginning 
July 28, 1963, as Veterinary Medicine Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.J. Res, 440. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. J. Res. 441. Joint resolution amending 
section 221 of the National Housing Act to 
extend for 1 year FHA’s general authority 
thereunder, in cases not involving displaced 
families, to insure mortgages covering 1- to 4- 
family dwellings and mortgages covering 
multifamily housing which are executed by 
private profitmaking mortgagors; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. J. Res. 442. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by Sanford Dam, Canadian River 
project, Texas, as “Lake Meredith”; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.J. Res. 443. Joint resolution to present a 
Congressional Medal of National Honor to 
Carl Sandburg; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H. Con Res. 158. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the matter of general 
disarmament and arms control; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H. Con. Res. 159. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the matter of general 
disarmament and arms control; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. Con Res. 160. Concurrent resolution 
congratulating the American Veterinary 
Medical Association on its centennial; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. Con. Res. 161. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for additional copies of House Docu- 
ment 336, 86th Congress, 2d session, entitled 
“Facts on Communism Volume I, The Com- 
munist Ideology”; and House Document 139, 
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87th Congress, Ist session, entitled “Facts on 
Communism—Volume II, The Soviet Union, 
From Lenin to Khrushchev”; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 162. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for additional copies of House Report 
No. 2559, 87th Congress, 2d session; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 163. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for additional copies of the publica- 
tions entitled “Communist Outlets for the 
Distribution of Soviet Propaganda in the 
United States, Parts 1 and 2”; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 164. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for additional copies of the publica- 
tions entitled “U.S. Communist Party Assist- 
ance to Foreign Communist Governments 
(Medical Aid to Cuba Committee and Friends 
of British Guiana), Parts 1 and 2”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. Res. 352. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct an 
investigation to determine whether a Reserve 
commission is incompatible with the holding 
of a seat in Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. Res. 353. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct an 
investigation to determine whether a Reserve 
commission is incompatible with the holding 
of a seat in Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. Res. 354. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
clal Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Res. 355. Resolution concerning collec- 
tive defense agreements with Israel; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H. Res. 356. Resolution creating in the 
House of Representatives a Committee on 
Grievances to study complaints concerning 
the conduct of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to make investigations and 
appropriate recommendations thereon; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. Res. 357. Resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of House Report No. 119, 86th 
Congress, Ist session, entitled “Patterns of 
Communist Espionage”; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

H. Res. 358. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the publica- 
tion entitled “Communist Youth Activities 
(Eighth World Youth Festival, Helsinki, Fin- 
land, 1962) ,” 87th Congress, 2d session; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 359. Resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of “Communist and Trotskyist 
Activity Within the Greater Los Angeles 
Chapter of the Fair Play for Cuba Commit- 
ter,” 87th Congress, 2d session; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 360. Resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of the publication entitled 
“Communist Propaganda—and the Truth 
About Conditions in Soviet Russia (Testi- 
mony of David P. Johnson) ,” 87th Congress, 
2d session; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maryland, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to imple- 
ment the Federal Flood Insurance Act of 
1956; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland, memorializing the Pres- 
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ident and the Congress of the United States 
with reference to the Department of State 
taking a firm position against Arab inter- 
ference in the conduct of the affairs of Amer- 
ican citizens and businessmen, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland, notifying the Congress 
that the State has declared Rt. Hon. Sir Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill to be an honorary 
citizen of the State of Maryland; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to consider the advisibility of amending the 
social security laws to provide that an il- 
legitimate child may receive benefits from 
one acknowledged or decreed to be his nat- 
ural father; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to replenish the 
funds provided for under the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to protesting the brutality 
and violation of human and civil rights in 
the State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Missouri, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States providing 
for the right of citizens to vote in primary 
or other elections; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 6442. A bill for the relief of Jasper 
E. Tate; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 6443. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret L. Moore; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

HR. 6444. A bill for the relief of Mijo 
Zeljeznak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 6445. A bill for the relief of Yanina 
Opielowska; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6446. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Theresa Diaz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

HR. 6447. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Portia Pasamonte (nee Garcia); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R, 6448. A bill for the relief of Agostino 

Izzo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 6449. A bill for the relief of James 
Jouravloff; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINSON: 

H.R. 6450. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
Cheuk-Man Chan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

133. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
W. F. Russel, deputy clerk, Board of County 
Commissioners, Dade County, Miami, Fla., 
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relative to requesting the President of the 
United States to approve the U.S. participa- 
tion in Interama by providing a Federal 
exhibit and by assisting in the construction 
of exhibits of Latin American nations, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE 


Monpay, May 20, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, before whose face the genera- 
tions rise and pass away: Age after age 
the living seek Thee, and find that of 
Thy faithfulness there is no end. Our 
fathers in their pilgrimage walked by 
Thy guidance, and rested on Thy com- 
passion; still to their children be Thou 
the cloud by day and the fire by night. 

Draw us from base content, and set our 
eyes on far-off goals. Keep us at tasks 
too hard for us, that we may be driven 
to Thee for Deliver us from 
fretfulness and self-pity; make us sure 
of the goals we cannot see and of the 
hidden good in the world. Open our 
eyes to simple beauty all around us, and 
our hearts to the loveliness and nobility 
men hide from us because we do not try 
enough to understand them. 

In a world such as this we do not ask 
that Thou wilt keep us safe, but that 
Thou wilt keep us loyal to the royal in 
ourselves. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 17, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts and joint resolution: 


On May 15, 1963: 

S. 1227. An act authorizing the Association 
of Universalist Women (a nonprofit corpora- 
tion in the District of Columbia) to con- 
solidate with the Alliance of Unitarian 
Women (a nonprofit corporation in the State 
of Massachusetts). 

On May 17, 1963: 

S. 138. An act to redesignate the Big Hole 
Battlefield National Monument, to revise the 
boundaries thereof, and for other purposes; 

S. 394. An act to validate the homestead 
entries of Leo F. Reeves; and 

S.J. Res. 39. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 20-26, 1963, as National 
Actors’ Equity Week. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
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ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing 
the nominations of Carl F. Englehart, 
to be postmaster at Hunlock Creek, Pa., 
and Maurice B. Morrison, to be post- 
master at Charlton Heights, W. Va., 
which nominating messages were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives was received from Mr. Bart- 
lett, one of its reading clerks, announcing 
that the Speaker had affixed his signa- 
ture to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

S. 20. An act to promote the coordination 
and development of effective Federal and 
State programs relating to outdoor recre- 
ation, and for other purposes; 

S. 873. An act to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain public lands in the 
State of Nevada to the County of Lincoln, 
State of Nevada; 

H.R. 2053. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of the duty on corkboard 
insulation; 

H.R. 4655. An act to amend title IX of the 
Social Security Act with respect to the 
amount authorized to be made available to 
the States out of the employment security 
administration account for certain adminis- 
trative expenses, to reduce the rate of the 
Federal unemployment tax for the calendar 
year 1963, and for other purposes; and 

H.R.4997. An act to extend the feed grain 
program. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, the call of the 

Legislative Calendar was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Commerce was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS IN 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate, the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

AUDIT REPORT ON VIRGIN ISLANDS 
CORPORATION 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Virgin Islands 
Corporation, fiscal year 1962 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations, 
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REPORT ON REVIEW OF THE PROCUREMENT BY 
THE ARMY OF DEFECTIVE CANVAS END CUR- 
TAINS FOR CERTAIN TRUCKS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of the procure- 
ment by the Army of defective canvas end 
curtains for 34-ton and 2½-ton cargo trucks, 
dated May 1963 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF THE ABNORMALLY 
Hich PRICES or PoLaris Miss nu Parrs 
UNDER CERTAIN SUBCONTRACTS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of the ab- 
normally high prices of Polaris missile parts 
under subcontracts awarded to the Brush 
Beryllium Co. by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and 
charged to the Navy under a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contract, dated May 1968 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON INSTANCES OF QUESTIONABLE PAR- 
TICIPATION IN Som BANK PROGRAMS IN 
HIDALGO County, TEx. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on instances of questionable 
participation in soil bank programs in 
Hidalgo County, Tex., Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service, Department 
of Agriculture, dated May 1963 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

AMENDMENT OF ACT PROVIDING For CONSTRUC- 
TION, MAINTENANCE, AND OPERATION OF THE 
MICHAUD FLATS IRRIGATION PROJECT 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to amend the act of August 31, 

1954 (68 Stat. 1026) providing for construc- 

tion, maintenance and tion of the 

Michaud Flats irrigation project (with an 

accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS OF GUAM 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for inclusion in the Recorp, several 
resolutions I have received from the 
Legislature of Guam dealing with the 
recent typhoon that struck the island, 
@ proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion with respect to permitting citizens 
of American possessions to vote in na- 
tional elections for President and Vice 
President, and requesting that Congress 
enact legislation increasing tax-exempt 
articles coming from Guam into the 
United States to $1,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions may be printed 
in the Recor and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were appropriately referred, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Finance: 

“RESOLUTION 108 
“Resolution relative to respectfully petition- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation increasing tax-exempt 
articles coming from Guam to the United 

States to $1,000 

“Whereas articles coming into the United 
States from Guam are subject to duty where 
the value or values of such articles exceed 
$100; and 

“Whereas various economic studies and 
surveys haye been conducted by different re- 
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search organizations, all for the purpose 
of determining and examining the various 
bilities for the economic development 

of the territory of Guam; and 

“Whereas because of the high cost of labor 
and the exceedingly excessive cost of trans- 
portation to and from Guam any endeavor 
in the line of industrial possibilities appear 
remote, uneconomical and unfeasible; and 

“Whereas the Government of Guam, in 
attempting to dig itself out of the havoc 
raised by Typhoon Karen, proposes to obtain 
a loan from the Federal Government, which 
loan, legally and morally, must be repaid by 
the Government of Guam; and 

“Whereas plans are underway for the de- 
velopment of a civilian air terminal to ac- 
commodate travelers, and one alternative of 
raising much-needed revenue for the Gov- 
ernment of Guam, is to increase the value 
of tax-exempt articles imported into the 
United States from Guam: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the seventh Guam 
ture does hereby on behalf of the people of 
Guam respectfully petition the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to 
increase tax-exempt articles coming into the 
United States from Guam to $1,000; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the chairmen, Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs, Senate 
and House, to the President of the United 
States, to the Honorable DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
U.S. Senator, to the Honorable Hmam Fons, 
U.S. Senator, and to the Governor of Guam. 

“Duly adopted on the 24th day of April, 
1963. 

“M. U. LUJAN, 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 
“RESOLUTION 102 


“Resolution relative to respectfully petition- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
institute an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to permit citizens 
of the United States who reside in Ameri- 
can territories and possessions to vote in 
national elections for President and Vice 
President 


“Whereas the people of the territory of 
Guam, American citizens all, are extremely 
proud of their membership in the great 
American commonwealth and cherish deeply 
the privileges and responsibilities of such 
citizenship, the Territory of Guam having 
demonstrated its patriotism and loyalty not 
only during the Second World War and the 
occupation of Guam by the enemy, but since 
that grim time, large numbers of Guama- 
nians having volunteered for service in the 
Armed Forces of their country, and the peo- 
ple of Guam taking great pride in the role 
the Territory plays as a major defense base 
for the United States; and 

“Whereas the Territory of Guam, although 
enjoying limited self-government and all the 
basic civil rights granted other American 
citizens, is still without the right to vote in 
national elections, there being no provision 
for electors from Guam to sit in the electoral 
college, which means that the citizens of 
Guam are not as much a part of the Ameri- 
can Government as they desire, having no 
voice in the selection of their President; and 

“Whereas, although the Legislature of 
Guam cannot presume to speak for the other 
offshore territories of the United States, it 
is advised that citizens of those areas who 
are also American citizens, strongly desire 
the privilege of voting in national elections, 
and accordingly the legislature in urging 
provision for voting by citizens of Guam, also 
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urges that the citizens of other offshore ter- 
ritories be similarly privileged: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Seventh Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby on behalf of the people of 
Guam respectfully petition and memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to institute 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States so as to permit those U.S, citi- 
zens resident in the offshore territories of 
the Nation to vote in national elections for 
President and Vice President; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House, to the 
chairmen of the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate and House, to the 
chairmen of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Senate and House, and to the Governor of 
Guam. 

“Duly adopted on the 19th day of April 
1963. 

“M. U. LUJAN, 
“Vice Speaker. 
V. B. BAMBA, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


To the Committee on Public Works: 
“RESOLUTION 94 


“Resolution relative to respectfully memori- 
alizing the President of the United States, 
the Congress of the United States, and the 
various Federal agencies and instrumen- 
talities to expedite the granting of that 
assistance to the territory of Guam follow- 
ing the destruction caused by Typhoon 
Karen to which the territory is entitled 
under existing Federal statutes. 


“Whereas Typhoon Karen, which struck 
the island of Guam during November, 1962, 
created millions of dollars worth of dam- 
age, and caused vast destruction in Guam— 
the destruction being even greater than that 
created by the entire Second World War; 
and 

“Whereas in response to the territory's 
need, the President of the United States 
and the various Federal instrumentalities 
concerned made immediate response in the 
way of providing emergency and short term 
assistance, for which the people of Guam 
are eternally grateful; and 

“Whereas for the long term rehabilitation 
of the territory, more extensive and long- 
term programs of Federal aid are essential, 
of which fact the authorities in Washington 
are fully cognizant, they having gotten to- 
gether to arrange necessary legislation 
toward this end; and 

“Whereas the Speaker of the Guam Legis- 
lature is presently in our Nation's Capital 
to assist in the expediting of this long-term 
assistance, which delegate requires the 
unanimous support of this legislature in 
emphasizing the urgency of his mission: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That in view of the foregoing, 
the 7th Guam Legislature does hereby on 
behalf of the people of Guam respectfully 
petition and memorialize the President of 
the United States, the Congress of the 
United States, and the Federal agencies and 
instrumentalities, to join together in ex- 
pediting that long-term assistance of which 
this territory is entitled under existing Fed- 
eral statutes as a result of the destruction 
caused by Typhoon Karen; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution do also 
serve as an expression of deep gratitude by 
the people of Guam for the extensive emer- 
gency assistance already given the territory 
by our President and the Federal agencies 
concerned immediately following the ty- 
phoon, which assistance was absolutely es- 
sential to the remarkable recovery the ter- 
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ritory has made from the more immediate 
effects of the great typhoon; and be it 
further 
“Resolved, That the speaker certify to 
and the legislative secretary attest the adop- 
tion hereof and that copies of the same be 
thereafter transmitted to the President of 
the United States, to the chairmen of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, U.S. 
Senate and House, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, to the Director of the Office of 
Budget, and to the Governor of Guam. 
“Duly adopted on the 18th day of April, 
1963. 
“M. U. LUJAN, 
“Vice Speaker, 
V. B. BAMBA, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the executive departments, to which 
was referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist 
of the United States, dated May 14, 1963, 
that appeared to have no permament 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SIMPSON (for himself, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Mc- 
GEE): 

S. 1566. A bill to consent to the Upper 
Niobrara River compact between the States 
of Wyoming and Nebraska; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Sumpson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 1567. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction for 
certain expenses incurred in obtaining or 
providing a higher education; and 

S. 1568. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction of 
up to $100 a year for certain expenses in- 
curred in providing an elementary and sec- 
ondary education for a child in a private 
school; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rrnrcorr when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1569. A bill to authorize the striking 
of certain medals at the U.S. Mint at Phila- 
delphia for outstanding civilian achleve- 
ments; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1570. A bill for the relief of Dulcie Ann 
Steinhardt Sherlock; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. 
PASTORE) : 

S. 1571. A bill to provide for the redesign- 
ing of the 5-cent George Washington regular 
postage stamp so as to incorporate George 
Washington's immortal words, “To bigotry 
no sanction”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PELL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
STUDY OF PROFIT-SHARING AND 
STOCK-OWNERSHIP PLANS BY 
THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. JAVITS submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con, Res. 45) authorizing 
the Joint Economic Committee to make 
a study of and report to the Senate on 
profit-sharing and _ stock-ownership 
plans, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Javits, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
SELECTED EXCERPTS ON THE 
1963-64 NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
DEBATE SUBJECT OF MEDICARE 


Mr. MUNDT submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 145); which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed with il- 
lustrations as a Senate document selected 
excerpts on the 1963-64 national high 
school debate proposition: “What Should 
Be the Role of the Federal Government in 
Providing Medical Care to the Citizens of 
the United States,” compiled by the Edu- 
cation and Public Welfare Division, Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress; and that there be printed 10,300 
additional copies of such document for the 
use of the Senate. 


UPPER NIOBRARA RIVER COMPACT 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
two great sister States of Wyoming and 
Nebraska share the waters of the Nio- 
brara River. This river is the lifeline to 
some of the finest grassland in the world. 
On the rolling hills of eastern Wyoming 
and western Nebraska you can see the 
hundreds of sleek, fat cattle that drink 
the waters of the Niobrara River. 

The headwaters of this river are in 
Wyoming and as it flows eastward into 
Nebraska it broadens to become one of 
Nebraska’s important rivers. 

The legislatures of these two States 
have recently approved the Upper Nio- 
brara River Compact. The Senators rep- 
resenting these two States, Mr. Hruska, 
Mr, Curtis, Mr. McGee and myself, now 
present this compact to the Senate for 
its consent to this interstate compact. 

The major purposes of this Upper 
Niobrara River Compact are to provide 
for an equitable division or apportion- 
ment of the available surface water sup- 
ply of the Upper Niobrara River Basin 
between the States; to provide for ob- 
taining information on groundwater and 
underground water flow necessary for 
apportioning the underground flow by 
supplement to this compact; to remove 
all causes; present and future which 
might lead to controversies; and to pro- 
mote interstate comity. 

Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to consent to the 
Upper Niobrara River Compact between 
the States of Wyoming and Nebraska. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1566) to consent to the 
Upper Niobrara River Compact between 
the States of Wyoming and Nebraska, 
introduced by Mr. Smueson (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PRESIDENTIAL MEDAL FOR 
CIVILIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
establish a Presidential Medal for Civil- 
ian Achievement to provide recognition 
for persons who have made outstanding 
contributions in such fields as public 
affairs, social and spiritual betterment, 
science, health and medicine, education, 
letters, arts, law, engineering, agricul- 
ture, labor, and industry. This would in 
effect be the U.S. version of the famed 
Queen’s Honor List in Great Britain. 

I have sought legislation along these 
lines for a number of years, and I was 
therefore very gratified to note the is- 
suance by the President on February 22 
this year of Executive Order 11085, 
establishing a similar Presidential Medal 
of Freedom, to be awarded principally 
on July 4 of each year to an estimated 
25 persons who have made “an especially 
meritorious contribution to first, the 
security of national interests of the 
United States; or second, world peace, or 
third, cultural or other significant public 
or private endeavors. 

However, the Executive order of neces- 
sity leaves several gaps which, in my 
judgment, can only be filled by legisla- 
tion. First, Executive action alone 
probably could not, and in this case, did 
not provide for a monetary award, which 
could in specific cases add materially to 
the significance and incentive quality of 
the medal. This is fully recognized in 
the case of the Nobel Prize, which carries 
with it an award which varies in size, but 
in recent years has been approximately 
$50,000. Accordingly, my bill would au- 
thorize a tax-free lump sum award not 
to exceed $50,000, subject to appropria- 
tions, to be made by the President along 
with the award of the medal. 

Secondly, Executive action alone could 
draw together and unify only the Execu- 
tive-administered civilian award pro- 
grams, and the President’s order incor- 
porated only the preexisting President’s 
Award for Distinguished Federal Civilian 
Service, which was established pursuant 
to the Government Employees Incentive 
Awards Act of 1954—68 Stat. 1112, 5 
United States Code 2121-2123—and im- 
plemented by Executive Order No. 10717 
of July 2, 1957. It should be noted that 
that act also provided for a monetary 
award up to $5,000, or, in exceptional 
cases, up to $25,000. Another enact- 
ment, Public Law 86-209—73 Stat. 431, 
42 United States Code 1880—1881—cre- 
ated a National Medal of Science, 20 of 
which may be awarded yearly upon rec- 
ommendation of the National Academy 
of Science. 

But even more significantly, the Ex- 
ecutive order of February left untouched 
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the welter of individual medal award 
bills introduced in the Congress each 
year, which often conflict with the Ex- 
ecutive authority already being exer- 
cised, and in any event impose a burden 
upon the Congress which it is not well 
equipped, in my judgment, to discharge 
appropriately. A survey prepared last 
year by the staff of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on medal bills 
in the recent Congresses indicates to me 
that no rational distinction exists be- 
tween the few such bills which became 
law and those which did not, except that 
the Congress is too busy with other mat- 
ters to give this basically administrative 
function the attention which it deserves. 

Accordingly, the bill now being intro- 
duced would incorporate under one pro- 
cedure all civilian achievement awards 
by the Federal Government, including 
both the executive branch and the Con- 
gress, except for the existing Government 
employee award program, which would 
remain separate because of its special 
employer-employee relationship. The 
bill, of course, is also independent of the 
military award programs, which have 
always been administered by the Presi- 
dent in conjunction with the armed 
services. 

In presenting a unified and truly in- 
centive award system for civilian 
achievement, this bill would, I believe, 
stimulate and encourage the kind of out- 
standing citizen effort which is now being 
recognized only partially. I very much 
hope that the bill will be considered by 
the executive branch as building upon 
the Executive order of February and will 
be favorably acted upon at an early date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1569) to authorize the 
striking of certain medals at the U.S. 
Mint at Philadelphia for outstanding 
civilian achievements, introduced by Mr. 
Javrrs, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REDESIGNING OF THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 5-CENT REGULAR 
POSTAGE STAMP 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill which would provide for 
the redesigning of the 5-cent George 
Washington regular postage stamp so as 
to incorporate George Washington's im- 
mortal words, To bigotry no sanction.” 

The Father of our Country, George 
Washington, wrote these immortal words 
in a letter to the Jewish community in 
Newport, R.I., after he had returned from 
visiting the famous Touro Synagogue, 
a national historic shrine, which is lo- 
cated in my home city of Newport. Our 
first President was presented with an 
address from the Newport congregation, 
prepared by Moses Seixas, warden of the 
synagogue. 

The heart of the letter was in the 
words: 

Deprived as we heretofore have been of 
the invaluable rights of free citizens, we 
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now (with a deep sense of gratitude to the 
Almighty dispenser of all events) behold a 
Government erected by the majesty of the 
people—a Government, which to bigotry 
gives no sanction, to persecution no assist- 
ance—but generously affords to all liberty 
of conscience and immunities of citizenship. 


A few days later the President of this 
new Nation wrote a reply which in a 
powerfully worded phrase contained a 
moving affirmation of these thoughts: 

It is now no more that toleration is spoken 
of as if it was by the indulgence of one class 
of people, that another enjoyed the exercise 
of their inherent natural rights. For hap- 
pily the Government of the United States, 
which gives to bigotry no sanction, to per- 
secution no assistance, requires only that 
they who live under its protection should 
demean themselves as good citizens, in giv- 
ing it on all occasions their effectual 
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Mr. President, as an original supporter 
of the Society of Friends of Touro Syna- 
gogue National Historic Shrine, Inc., and 
as a citizen of a State that was founded 
by Roger Williams, whose own banish- 
ment from Puritan Massachusetts had 
convinced him that religious intolerance 
was a threat to civil peace and a barrier 
against the search for truth, I am more 
than proud to introduce today this bill 
which will help immortalize those words 
of our first President, which he expressed 
173 years ago: “To bigotry no sanction.” 

Today this philosophy is just as mean- 
ingful as it was then, and I urge this 
legislation, so that all Americans may be 
constantly reminded of the high ideals 
of the Founding Fathers of our country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1571) to provide for the 
redesigning of the 5-cent George Wash- 
ington regular postage stamp so as to 
incorporate George Washington’s im- 
mortal words, “To bigotry no sanction,” 
introduced by Mr. PELL (for himself and 
Mr. Pastore), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PROFIT-SHARING STUDY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, a 
concurrent resolution calling for con- 
gressional study of the potentialities of 
broadening profit sharing, including 
stockownership. 

A comprehensive survey of this impor- 
tant field was last made in 1939, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 215 of the 75th 
Congress, by a Vandenberg subcommittee 
of the Finance Committee, which in its 
report (S. Rept. 610, 76th Cong.) con- 
cluded that profit sharing is essen- 
tial to the ultimate maintenance of the 
capitalistic system.” ‘The passage of 24 
years, with the intervening enormous 
changes in our social and economic en- 
vironments, makes vitally necessary an 
updating of that report and reconsidera- 
tion of the alternative incentive tech- 
niques now available. 

The subcommittee then found, for ex- 
ample, that there was no consensus as to 
the use of incentive tax exemptions and 
rewards to encourage profit sharing; 
since then the use of incentive tax de- 
vices has become so well accepted that 
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their applicability to profit sharing de- 
serves thorough reappraisal. The fact 
that in the interim existing law on re- 
stricted stock options has generally not 
served as a stimulus to stockholding be- 
yond the executive and salaried employee 
level would be a subject of importance for 
the committee to study. 

The concurrent resolution provides for 
an updating of the Vandenberg subcom- 
mittee report by the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress or by a subcom- 
mittee of that committee. The Joint 
Economic Committee was created by the 
Full Employment Act of 1946 specifically 
to make continuing studies of matters 
relating to the national economic policy, 
including employment, production, and 
purchasing power. 

In my view, such a study as this—af- 
fecting one of the most crucial aspects 
of our Nation’s economy—should be 
given the kind of high priority which 
the administration has given to the tax 
cut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 45) was received and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, as authorized by the 
Full Employment Act of 1946, as amended, is 
authorized and directed (1) to conduct a full 
and complete study and investigation of any 
and all matters pertaining to profit sharing 
(including stock ownership) by employees 
with particular emphasis upon such matters 
as the types of profit-sharing plans available 
to employees, the means by which such em- 
ployee profit sharing can be encouraged by 
the Federal Government, and the relation- 
ship between profit sharing and increased 
productivity; and (2) to report to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives at the 
earliest practicable date, but not later than 
January 31, 1964, the results of its study and 
investigation together with such recommen- 
dations as it may deem desirable. 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the joint committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized through 
January 31, 1964 (1) to appoint and fix the 
compensation of such experts, consultants, 
or organizations thereof, and clerical and 
stenographic assistants as it deems neces- 
sary and advisable; and (2) to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places, to require by subpena or otherwise, 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, and take 
such testimony, and to make such expendi- 
tures, as it deems advisable. Subpenas shall 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man or vice chairman of the joint commit- 
tee and shall be served by any person desig- 
nated by them. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $50,000, through January 31, 1964, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the joint committee. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, I desire to an- 
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nounce that today the Senate received 
the nomination of William J. Crockett, 
of Nebraska, to be a Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, this pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of its receipt in the Senate. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Remarks by the President of the United 
States in accepting West Virginia State flag 
from Gov. William Wallace Barron in West 
Virginia Centennial Parade of Flags cere- 
mony at the White House. 


WORLD PEACE AND 
UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. BAYH.. Mr. President, recently in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch there ap- 
peared an article by Mr. James Deakin 
which I feel will be of great interest to 
both my colleagues here in the Senate, 
and all Americans who are interested in 
furthering world peace and understand- 


ing. 

This article tells of the spontaneous 
welcome accorded some French tourists 
by the citizens of Crown Point, Ind., as 
they opened their homes and offices, and 
more importantly, their hearts to their 
surprise guests. 

In these times when the image of the 
“ugly American” is too often brought to 
light, it is indeed refreshing to find that 
there are people who are willing to ex- 
pend effort to erase this image, and build 
a more positive image—the image of the 
“typical American” which these French 
tourists took back to France. 

I feel that this type of action is most 
important in maintaining and develop- 
ing a favorable impression of the “real 
American,” and I wish to commend the 
city of Crown Point for the effort they 
have made in this vital area of human 
relations. I further wish that the lead 
given by this forward-looking commu- 
nity in this area will be taken up by other 
American cities and towns. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRENCH TOURISTS DISCOVER CROWN POINT, 
IND—VISITORS GET OFF THE BEATEN PATH 
To FIND THE “FRIENDLY, SMILING AMERI- 
CANS” TREY Hap REMEMBERED 
Crown Porr, IND., May 8.— Where does 

the “real American” live? A growing num- 

ber of French tourists are convinced that it is 
not in the great urban centers of the United 

States. 

Weary of seeing only large cities, museums 
and hotels and encountering uninterested, 
preoccupied citizens, a group of French phar- 
macists last year struck out for a “typical” 
small town in the hinterland. 

They wanted to find the “friendly, smiling 
American” who had helped liberate France in 
World War II. They wanted to visit him on 
his farm, in his home and at his office. 
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They found him here in Crown Point, a 
trim county seat of 8,500 population 50 miles 
from Chicago. 

The pharmacists came unannounced, ask- 
ing their busdriver to get off the superhigh- 
ways to see what the countryside held. 

They were overwhelmed by the warm, spon- 
taneous welcome they received. Townspeople 
opened their homes and offices, handed out 
gifts from their shops. Later they gave 
the foreigners their pews for Mass, and 
brought in a French-speaking priest from a 
nearby town. 

Now Crown Point is beginning to loom 
large on the French tourist map of America. 
The pharmacists spread the word. One wrote 
in a French journal that he had found 
Americans rather cold and humorless until 
his group reached Indiana and rediscovered 
the warmhearted G.I. who had been their 
friend and ally during the war. 

More than 600 Frenchmen have sought 
out the attractive little farm and residential 
town since this first visit a year ago. Im- 
pressed, the Federal Government’s “Visit 
U.S.A.” has asked Crown Point for 
pictures for a new brochure. 

In March, Crown Point received another 
delegation from the French provinces—74 
French doctors and wives who arrived in two 
buses after seeing New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Cleveland. 

The town had been planning a welcome 
for weeks. Mrs. Ray Sundquist made 25 
French tricolor flags to brighten the court- 
house square. Residents formed a class and 
were taught to say “faites comme chez vous” 
and other conversational bits by Miss Joan 
Scott, French teacher at Taft Junior High 
School. 

About 140 Crown Point families vied to 
be hosts when a representative of the doc- 
tors’ group wrote that they would like to 
stay overnight instead of repeating the day- 
time-only stops of their predecessors. 

A citizens committee picked 47, disap- 
pointing the rest. The chosen dispatched 
several personal invitations to the doctors. 

The Crown Point hostesses prepared din- 
ners of roast beef, ham, fried chicken or 
steak. 

“And wine from the United States,” said 
Mrs, Thomas Gallivan, cochairman of the 
citizens committee. 

The buses arrived from Cleveland late in 
the afternoon. The tricolors glistened in 
the sun and flapped, between American 
flags, in the breeze. 

Around the square French posters and 
signs proclaiming “soyez bienvenue” were 
pasted in the windows of the feed company, 
shops, taverns, pool hall, ice cream parlor, 
and cafe along with signs announcing the 
Little League bake sale in 2 days. 

After Mayor Marvin G. Erlenbach, one of 
the short-course French students, made a 
little welcoming speech, guests were paired 
off with hosts at the red brick community 
buildings and went off to home-cooked 
meals. 

Afterward the five doctors’ offices in town 
were opened so the Frenchmen could see 
where and how their small-town American 
colleagues worked. 

Then everybody went to the junior high 
school cafeteria to listen to the Crown Point 
High School band. Also on the program was 
a bit of singing and square dancing before 
everyone went home for the night. The doc- 
tors went on to Chicago the next day. 

“Outside of friendship,” said Sydney Gar- 
ner, a real estate and insurance salesman, 
“what they liked most was entry to the pri- 
vate home, no matter how modest. They 
want to know how we live. They want to see 
a clothes closet; there aren’t any in France. 
They ask about central heating and storm 
windows. They take pictures of everything.” 

Comments and questions of the visitors 
bore him out as the pharmacists reported 
in the French journal. Crown Point had 
“garage doors that open electronically, heat- 
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ing systems of hot air * * * even cylindrical 
metallic silos and mechanical distribution 
of fodder to the animals.” 

But the happiest discovery once again was 
to find the Americans they had known: “We 
remembered their smiles, their vigorous 
handshakes, their spontaneous kindness.” 

For citizens of Crown Point the reward 
again was the lasting friendships and pride 
in the praise given their homes, schools, and 
way of life. 


PRESENT SITUATION IN HAITI 


Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, about 
a week ago, there appeared an article 
in a local newspaper with a Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, dateline, under the head- 
line: “Communist Chances in Haiti Held 
Overrated.” Late last week, again in a 
local newspaper, there appeared a sec- 
ond article stating that U.S. officials 
think a Communist takeover in Haiti 
is not an immediate danger, even though 
30 known Communists hold key govern- 
ment positions. 

Substantially similar arguments were 
made with regard to Cuba and Castro 
when the latter took control in 1958. 
When Castro took charge he was con- 
sidered the Robin Hood of the West, the 
friend of free people, the emancipator 
of the oppressed Cubans. 

Duvalier is now dealing with Castro. 
To annex Haiti into the Communist op- 
eration would be a great psychological 
victory for the Communists and would 
be in conformity with its objective to 
topple pro-Western governments one 
after the other. 

The dismal position with which we 
now are faced through Communist Cas- 
tro and the military buildup which he 
enjoyed since July 1962 is primarily the 
consequence of a Pollyanna attitude on 
the part of too many of our high-rank- 
ing Officials, and over optimistic views 
about the prospects of the West in Haiti 
mar lead to similar irreparable condi- 

ons. 


RESOLUTION HONORING 172D AN- 
NIVERSARY OF ADOPTION OF 
POLISH CONSTITUTION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, May 5, at a mass observance, 
the combined organizations, clubs, and 
societies of the Black Rock section of 
Buffalo, N.Y., commemorated the 172d 
anniversary of the adoption of Poland’s 
Constitution of May 3. 

The adoption of this document on May 
3, 1791, represented a great stride for- 
ward in mankind’s struggle for self-de- 
termination and freedom. The constitu- 
tion removed the Polish nation from 
under the heel of a tyrannical monarchy 
and endowed it with a democratic con- 
stitution, extending to its people hope for 
a brighter future. This Constitution still 
exists, and although not presently in 
force, the ideals contained in that great 
document are a symbol of hope for the 
Polish people. It should be kept alive 
in the hearts and minds of those who de- 
sire to see all mankind free. 

One day the Polish people will emerge 
from the abyss of communism into the 
light of freedom, as they arose from the 
depths of monarchy to forge the Con- 
stitution of May 3. This day will most 
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assuredly be hastened by the spirit of 
this great document, and we should note 
the anniversary of its signing with a 
tribute to the heroic efforts of the Polish 
people in resisting the tyranny that has 
been thrust upon them once again. We 
must never forget that the goal of yes- 
terday will be the starting point of 
tomorrow. 

Mr. President, at the mass observance 
of Sunday, May 5, in Buffalo, a resolu- 
tion was adopted by those commemorat- 
ing the anniversary of the Constitution 
of May 3. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


At a mass observance, held on the 5th 
day of May 1963, under the auspices of the 
combined organizations, clubs, and societies 
of the Black Rock section of the city of 
Buffalo, at the Polish Cabets Hall, 927 Grant 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y., commemorating the 
172d anniversary of the adoption of Poland's 
Constitution of May 3, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the 172d anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Polish Constitution of May 3, 
is an occasion for freedom-loving peo- 
ple everywhere to reflect upon the meaning 
of freedom and independence; to hope for 
its restoration in those lands and for those 
people from whom it has been taken away, 
and to dedicate themselves to protecting 
the heritage of freedoms here and encourag- 
ing it throughout the world; and 

“Whereas the late 18th century witnessed 
extensive bloodletting occasioned by the 
rise of serf movements in European countries 
eet with the ills of this caste system; 
an 

“Whereas the adoption of the Constitution 
on May 3, 1791, was a landmark in the 
history of ‘reedom and self-government 
marking a historic bloodless transition of 
a nation from despotic monarchism to an 
era of constitutional monarchic democracy. 
This document is and will remain a classic 
as an inspired statement of the nature of 
people, the origin of authority, the role of 
law, and the proper function of government; 
and 

“Whereas said constitution, while no long- 
er in force, is a living classic forever holding 
before the people of Poland and the people of 
Polish descent, the ideal, the goal, the vision 
of justice and opportunity, and the right to 
live in peace and freedom; and 

“Whereas the people of Poland and the 
United States are united by the bond of an 
unyielding opposition to the inhuman tyr- 
anny and oppression of world communism; 
and 

“Whereas we as Americans feeling a 
kindred concern for the people of Poland, are 
appalled at the shocking revelations of the 
West German newspaper Der Spiegel” of 
master NATO plans to reduce in the event 
of war, the territory of Poland into an atomic 
wasteland, in order to create an uninhabita- 
ble buffer zone between the Soviets and the 
Western nations of Europe; and 

“Whereas the world watches in admira- 
tion and awe the continued resistance of the 
Polish people, their courageous display of 
independent minds and unbroken spirits in 
their successful resistance to attempts to 
force upon them indoctrination with Com- 
munist philosophy; and 

“Whereas this unique situation prevails 
in Poland because of the courageous stature, 
will, and posture in opposition to commu- 
nism of the Catholic Primate of Poland, His 
Eminence Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski; and 

“Whereas the shores of our sister States of 
Florida and Alaska, neighbor except for nar- 
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row waters, with lands under control of in- 
ternational communism: Now, therefore, be 
it, 

“Resolved, That we assembled at this com- 
memorative observance of the 172d anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Polish Con- 
stitution of May the Third, call upon our 
fellow citizens of our great and beloved 
United States of America to reflect upon the 
lessons derived from history; that our danger 
from international communism is real and 
not imaginary; that greater intensified vigi- 
lance for national security has to be fostered 
against these dangers from within and with- 
out; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we register our strongest 
protest possible in forms of condemnation 

the military strategists in NATO for 
conceiving as part of their master plan the 
damnable strategy as revealed by the Der 
Spiegel newspaper to destroy the people and 
the territory of Poland in the event of World 
War III, that these people have suffered 
enough in each of the past world wars; we 
Americans have it upon our conscience that 
we let these valiant allies down at Yalta and 
Teheran; do we desire this added burden up- 
on our conscience that we participated in 
their ultimate destruction and reducing 
their lands and possessions to atomic ashes; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That as Americans dedicated to 
the lofty idealism of freedom of all nations, 
we feel dutybound in the name of justice, 
equity, and international morality to take 
a firm stand in the defense and continuation 
of the present assistance in forms of foreign 
aid to our historic allies, the people of 
Poland whose true voice is silenced by Soviet 
Russia; and be it further 

“Resolved, That while we in the United 
States are free to celebrate Polish Constitu- 
tion Day, the people of Poland are not. In 
their place, we plead ourselves never to for- 
get that freedom is the right of every man, 
never to abandon those who are fighting to 
preserve their independence, never to give 
up hope that Poland someday will be free 
again; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we commend and express 
our affection for the greatest independent 
spiritual leader in the world today. His 
Eminence Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, for 
his courage, his zeal and dedication to the 
cause of freedom for the Polish people. 
God in His infinite wisdom saw fit to desig- 
nate Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski as protector 
of the Polish people’s spiritual life and also 
destined him to chart the course for his peo- 
ple’s temporal living under a godless regime 
forced upon them, May God guide the 
actions of this great charterer of his people’s 
spiritual and temporal destinies and protect 
him from the ever threatening harm about 
him; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we call upon our Presi- 
dent, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and our 
elected representatives in Congress to heed 
Senator Keatrne’s warnings with respect to 
Cuba; we call upon them not only to take 
steps to prevent the further spreading of in- 
ternational communism’s influence in South 
and Central Americas but to take such steps 
as necessary to loosen the Soviet grip on 
Cuba with the view to rid our continent of 
this menace and restore the principles of 
the Monroe Doctrine that the Americas are 
for the Americans and that the United 
States will not permit the spreading of Soviet 
colonialism or any other upon the American 
Continents; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we as loyal citizens of the 
United States of America, hereby repeat our 
pledge of loyalty and allegiance to our great 
and beloved country; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded with dispatch to the President, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. Hon. Senator 
Jacob Javits, and Hon. Senator Kenneth 
Keating, and our area Representatives in 
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Hon, Thaddeus Dulski, Hon. John 
Pillion, and Hon. William E. Miller.” 
WALTER T. SENDZRAH, 
Chairman, Resolution Committee. 
Attest: 
WALTER WROBEL, 
Secretary. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
Friday we observed the 172d anniversary 
of the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion of 1791, one of the great documents 
in the history of man’s long struggle for 
personal freedom and the right of self- 
government. 

Adopted only 2 years after our own, 
this Constitution proclaims the same 
view of the nature and dignity of man 
and the same philosophy of government. 
In commenting on its adoption, Edmund 
Burke remarked: 

We have seen anarchy and servitude at 
once removed, a throne strengthened for the 
protection of the people without trenching 
on their liberties * * * everything was kept 
in its place and order, but in that place and 
order everything was bettered. 


This noble effort to establish a liberal 
and constitutional government was soon 
frustrated and eclipsed by the partition 
of Poland in 1795. For 123 years the Po- 
lish people remained in bondage, emerg- 
ing again as a free and independent na- 
tion only after the First World War. Yet 
throughout these years the affirmation of 
the Constitution of 1791 that “all power 
in civil society should be derived from 
the will of the people” lived on in the 
hearts of the Polish people and provided 
an inspiration and a support for the 
movement toward constitutional govern- 
ment throughout Europe. 

Today, although the Polish nation ex- 
ists in theory as an independent entity, 
its people are once again, in fact, in 
bondage to a foreign despotism and to an 
ideology wholly foreign to their long and 
valiant commitment to freedom. We 
who share that commitment, but whose 
faith has never been tried as that of the 
Polish people has been tried, do well to 
pay tribute to their courage and dedica- 
tion and to join in the hope that they 
may again enjoy that liberty which is 
their national heritage. 


NATIONAL AND STATE AFFAIRS— 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
times in which we live are fast moving 
and complex. The issues on which the 
average voter feels an obligation to be 
informed are numerous. In fact, there 
is such a plenthora of issues that no in- 
dividual can hope to keep himself 
abreast of all of them. In this respect, 
it is important for one to place himself 
in an atmosphere conducive to the ex- 
change of views about current events 
and problems. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of 
Maryland serve as an excellent forum 
for the interplay of ideas and beliefs. 
One of their major functions during the 
year is a convention held in the early 
fall, at which they discuss both National 
and State affairs. At their last conven- 
tion, the Maryland Young Democratic 
Clubs adopted a dynamic and progres- 
sive platform, with attendant resolutions. 
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Included in the platform was an outline 
of the accomplishments of the 87th 
Congress. This concise outline is an ex- 
cellent example of the American youth’s 
awareness of the political problems of 
our times. 

For these reasons, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the attached portions 
of the platform and resolutions dealing 
with national affairs printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and outline were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS—SEPTEMBER 15, 1962 


Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of Maryland in convention assembled 
go on record as expressing great pride in 
the forceful and effective leadership pro- 
vided by the President of the United States, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of Maryland in convention assembled 
go on record, with voice projected to the 
public loud and clear, that we rate the 87th 
Congress the most productive since the 73d 
Congress under President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. We append hereto a list of 35 major 
categories of legislative accomplishment 
under the 87th Congress. The image of the 
New Frontier is clear in fact and deed. 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of Maryland in convention assembled 
go on record as offering all possible support 
to President Kennedy’s New Frontier program 
and urge Congress to move forward on at 
least 12 major categories of legislation cur- 
rently outstanding, as follows: 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 87TH CONGRESS 

Manpower retraining: Sets up a wide- 
spread training and placement program to 
aid workers with obsolete or insufficient 
skills. Over a 8-year period it can provide 
training for up to 1 million workers. 

Welfare-Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 
1958: Strengthening of this act will help 
safeguard the interests of almost 100 million 
workers and their beneficiaries who rely upon 
benefits from various welfare and pension 
programs. Legislation gave Secretary of 
Labor various investigative, injunctive, and 
interpretative powers and established crimi- 
nal penalties for abuses in connection with 
administration of fund assets estimated to 
total over $50 billion. 

Military ent: Authorized pro- 
curement funds of about $13.5 billion for 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels. 

Educational television: Authorizes $32 mil- 
lion over a 5-year period for Federal matching 
grants to help develop and construct educa- 
tional television facilities. 

Welfare revisions: Extensively revises pub- 
lic welfare programs by placing emphasis on 
prevention of dependency through increased 
rehabilitation efforts. 

Foreign Assistance Act: Authorized about 
$4.6 billion in economic and military aid for 
fiscal 1963. 

Poll tax amendment: Congress approved a 
constitutional amendment barring the re- 
quirement of a poll tax as a qualification for 
voting in Federal elections and 
If ratified by three-fourths of the States 
within 7 years, it will become the 24th 
amendment to the Constitution, 

Communications satellite: Provides for 
the establishment of a private corporation 
to own, establish and operate a commercial 
communications satellite system. 

Sugar Act amendments: Extended Sugar 
Act of 1948 to December 31, 1966, with respect 
to domestic areas and Philippines and to 
December $1, 1964, with respect to quotas 
for other countries. 

Defense Department appropriation: Appro- 
priated for fiscal 1963 for the Defense Depart- 
ment about $48 billion. 
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Peace Corps authorization: Authorized 
$63.7 million for Peace Corps for fiscal 1963, 
enabling them to have 6,700 volunteers in 
service by June 1963 and total of 10,000 by 
end of August 1963. 

Area Redevelopment Act: Twice vetoed by 
former President Eisenhower, this new pro- 
gram provides $394 million in Federal loans 
and grants to assist qualifying urban and 
rural areas suffering from chronic economic 
distress and substantial and persistent un- 
employment, 

Minimum wage: Extends minimum wage 
coverage to 3.6 million uncovered workers 
mostly in retail trade, the first new coverage 
approved by Congress since 1938. Raises the 
minimum of workers previously 
covered to $1.25 an hour in two steps, brings 
newly covered workers to the new legal mini- 
mum within 4 years. 

Impacted areas aid, National Defense Edu- 
cational Act: Extends aid to federally im- 
pacted school districts, for school construc- 
tion and operations, for 2 years to June 
30, 1963; extends National Defense Educa- 
tion Act for 2 years. 

Emergency Food Grain Act: Applicable to 
the 1961 food grain crop this law encourages 
reduction of acreage planted so as to reduce 
Government-owned surpluses, raise farm in- 
come, and assure consumers fair and stable 
prices for meat, milk, and poultry products. 

Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act: Extended the program through June 30, 
1962, providing repayable Federal grants to 
States to provide 13 weeks additional unem- 
ployment compensation benefits to unem- 
ployed workers exhausting their benefits. 

Sugar Act amendments: Extended the 
Sugar Act of 1948 through June 30, 1962, con- 
tinuing the authority of the President to re- 
allocate the Cuban quota. Specified redis- 
tribution of quotas among other nations 
and give special consideration for ex- 
quota” purchases to countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and to those countries pur- 
chasing U.S. agricultural commodities. 

ization Act extension: Extends un- 
til June 1, 1963, authority granted to Presi- 
dent in Reorganization Act of 1949 to sub- 
mit plans to Congress for reorganization of 
the executive branch. 

Aid to dependent children of unemployed 
parents: Provided Federal matching grants 
to States through June 30, 1962 to assist de- 
pendent children of needy unemployed par- 
ents. (Program extended for 5 years more 
through welfare revisions of 1962.) 

Federal judgeships: Provides for Presiden- 
tial appointment of 73 long-needed new 
Federal judgeships. 

Federal Aid Highway Act amendments: 
Modifies Federal aid highway program, au- 
thorizing an additional $11.5 billion to keep 
construction of the 41,000 mile Interstate 
System on schedule for completion in 1972, 
providing a new schedule of highway-user 
taxes, 

Social security amendments: Liberalized 
Social Security Act to provide $780 million 
in new or increased benefits during first 12 
months to an estimated 4.4 million persons. 
Reduced optional retirement age for men to 
62 with reduced benefits; raised minimum 
benefits from $33 to $40 a month; increased 
widow's benefits by 10 percent; raised earn- 
ings ceiling for retired persons, broadened 
the insured status requirements, and in- 
creased the Federal share of State programs 
for the needy aged, blind and disabled. 

Housing Act of 1961: The most compre- 
hensive housing measure passed by Congress 
in 12 years, this law provides $4.8 billion 
in Federal loans and grants to cities, towns, 
and rural areas for urban renewal, public 
housing, elderly housing, farm housing, col- 
lege housing, community facilities, “open 
space” development, urban mass-transpor- 
tation systems, home improvement, a hous- 
ing program for moderate-income families, 
and liberalizes the FHA home mortgage in- 
surance program. Similar legislation last 
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Congress was vetoed by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Corporate-Excise Tax Extension Act: Ex- 
tended 1961 for 1 year the present tax rates 
on corporations and excise levies on distilled 
spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, passenger cars, 
automobile parts and accessories, local tele- 
phone service, and transportation of persons. 
Reextended 1962 for 1 year with reduction of 
certain travel taxes. 

Water Pollution Control Act amendments: 
Broadens and extends the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to June 30, 1967, in- 
creasing the existing $50 million annual 
authorization for Federal, matching grants 
to communities for the construction of 
waste treatment plants to $80 million in 
fiscal 1962, $90 million in fiscal 1963 and $100 
million each in fiscal 1964 through 1967. 
Strengthens enforcement and extends juris- 
diction of Federal pollution abatement 
authority to all interstate and navigable 
waters. A less comprehensive bill was ve- 
toed by President Eisenhower last Congress. 

General Farm Act: Extends feed grain 
program for 1962 crop; liberalizes farm 
credit programs; established wheat program 
for 1961-62, encouraged acreage reduction; 
extended and broadened food-for-peace pro- 
gram; extended National Wool Act, Great 
Plains conservation program, school milk 
program, and broadened marketing orders 
to other commodities. New omnibus farm 
bill in conference. 

Federal aid airport program extension: 
Extended for 3 years the Federal Airport Act, 
authorizing $225 million in Federal grants to 
States and localities for construction and 
improvement of airport facilities. 

Civil Rights Commission: Extended the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission for 2 
years until November 30, 1963. 

Juvenile Delinquency Act: Established a 
3-year comprehensive program of Federal 
assistance to States, local, and private agen- 
cles to develop pilot programs to devise 
methods to combat, prevent, and control 
juvenile delinquency and youth offenses, 
authorizing $10 million during each of the 
3 years for such purposes. 

Community Health Services and Facilities 
Act: Assisted in expanding and improving 
community facilities and services for health 
care of the aged and other persons. 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1961: Author- 
ized appropriation of $4.25 billion for for- 
eign economic and military assistance for 
fiscal year 1962, plus $1.5 billion in each of 
next 4 years for Development Loan Fund 
long-term, low-interest rate development 
loans to other nations. 

Peace Corps Act: Established on a per- 
manent basis the Peace Corps, which re- 
cruits, trains, and makes available to foreign 
countries American volunteers possessing 
needed skills to undertake specific projects 
and to train scientists, teachers, engineers, 
and other types of technicians in the host 
countries. 

U.S. Arms Control and Disarmanent Agen- 
cy: Established U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency for world peace and 
security having primary responsibility in 
dealing with policies, problems, and efforts 
to reduce and control armaments among 
nations of the world. Its function will be to 
coordinate research, policymaking, negotia- 
tions on all aspects of disarmament includ- 
ing economic, legal, technical, political, and 
military. 

Additional Assistant Secretary for Depart- 
ment of Labor: Established a new Assistant 
Secretary of Labor to be concerned with 
employment problems of women. Mrs. Es- 
ther Peterson was elevated to the new posi- 
tion. 

Anticrime legislation: 

1. Wire communications: made unlawful 
the use of wire communication facilities 
transmitting in interstate commerce, infor- 
mation relating to bets, wagers, and other 
gambling information. 
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2. Tra tion: made unlawful the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
wagering paraphernalia such as numbers 
slips, used by professional bookmakers and 
numbers men. 

3. Gambling devices: made unlawful the 
interstate travel or distribution of proceeds 
in connection with gambling, drug, prostitu- 
tion or liquor operations that are in viola- 
tion of Federal or State law. 

4. Awaiting final action on the conference 
report is the fourth anticrime measure also 
involving gambling devices—as sent to con- 
ference it bans the interstate transportation 
of gambling machines, except to gambling 
establishments where betting is legal under 
State law. 

Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development: The Organization for 
Economie Cooperation and Development is 
a 20-member group dedicated to the co- 
ordination of the trade and aid policies of 
the Atlantic powers. The Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
aims include economic expansion, rising 
standards of living, financial stability, and 
expanded trade for member nations of the 
Organization and the world as a whole. 

Youth Employment Opportunities Act: 
Authorizes $241 million over 3 years to 
provide useful employment opportunities to 
young people (16-21) through a Youth Con- 
servation Corps and Public Service program 
(stuck in Rules Committee since March 
1962). 

Medical school construction: Authorizes 
$75 million annually for 10-year program of 
Federal matching grants for construction 
of medical schools; $72.5 million for 5-year 
loan program for medical students (stuck 
in Rules Committee). 

Higher education: Grants of $180 million 
annually for 5 years, and loans of $120 million 
annually for 5 years for construction of higher 
education academic facilities. (Conferees 
deadlocked.) Senate bill contains provision 
for 212,500 4-year scholarships, 

Accelerated Public Works: Authorizing 
President to allocate $900 million for job 
creating public works projects in areas with 
heavy unemployment. In conference with 
Senate bill authorizing $750 million to be 
immediately committed and $750 million in 
standby program. 

Trade bill: President given unprecedented 
tariff-cutting authority—general authority 
to reduce tariffs by 50 percent, special au- 
thority to reduce tariffs by as much as 100 
percent on goods on which United States 
and European Common Market together ac- 
counted for 80 percent of free world trade, 
to eliminate tariffs on certain tropical com- 
modities and on goods on which existing 
tariff was 5 percent or less. Provided pro- 
cedures for raising tariffs on goods where 
cut found to have injured an entire in- 
dustry; also authorized alternative of Gov- 
ernment aid to injured businesses and work- 
ers. (Awaiting Senate action, has passed 
House.) 

U.N. bond issue: As reported from House 
Committee—authorizes President to lend the 
United Nations up to $100 million on a 
dollar-for-dollar matching basis with other 
nations to assist the U.N. in a financial crisis 
brought about by its special peacekeeping 
operations in the Congo and the Middle 
East. (Passed Senate, awaiting House ac- 
tion.) 

Drug controls: Tighten controls over the 
manufacture and distribution of drugs. 
(Passed Senate, awaits House action.) 

Mass transportation: Authorizes Federal 
matching grants for development of compre- 
hensive and coordinated mass transporta- 
tion systems in urban areas. (Awaits action, 
both Houses.) 

Wilderness system: Establishes a National 
Wilderness Preservation System. (Passed 
Senate in 1961, awaits House action.) 
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Elderly housing: Raised to $225 million 
the revolving loan funds for construction of 
rental housing for the elderly in urban areas, 
and established new housing aids for the 
elderly in rural areas. (Passed House, awaits 
Senate action.) 

1962 tax revision: An important step in 
overhauling our Federal tax structure, pro- 
viding investment credit up to 7 percent of 
price of newly purchased business equip- 
ment, tightens entertainment and travel ex- 
penses as well as tax treatment of earnings 
of oversea personal income and foreign 
corporation earnings, among many needed 
reforms, 

Equal pay for women: Provides that in 
certain industries equal pay must be given 
for equal work, without regard to the work- 
er's sex. (Passed House, awaits Senate ac- 
tion.) 


BUREAUCRACY IN ROME 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article entitled Bu- 
reaucracy-Hating ‘Phantom’ Strikes 
Third Time at Rome.” 

Perhaps the article may give some con- 
solation to those who are concerned 
about the extension of bureaucracy. I 
hope that many bureaucrats may read 
the article, since what happened in Rome 
could happen here. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUREAUCRACY-HATING “PHANTOM” 
THIRD TIME aT ROME 

Rome, April 13.—Rome’s phantom “enemy 
of bureaucracy” struck again last night. 

He struck first a month ago in the night- 
darkened offices of Rome's city registry. He 
stole nothing and broke nothing, but he 
pulled thousands of vital statistics records 
from out of the files and strewed them 
through the building. Clerks still are trying 
to get them back in order. 

Three weeks ago he made a similar raid 
at the offices of the Rome Automobile Club. 
After he scattered the records there he tele- 
phoned police and told them about it. 

“I just don’t like bureaucracy,” he said. 

Last night he hit a municipal branch office 
in the Garbatella section of the city. This 
time he worked with patient care. 

Varied-colored paper files were laid out 
on the floors in geometric and abstract de- 
signs. Some documents were folded into 
paper airplanes and sailed into inaccessible 
nooks. Other records were strewn through 
the halls. 

He took a bundle of papers with him and 
laid a trail down the street to show police 
the way he had gone. Then the trail faded 
out—and so did the phantom. 


STRIKES 


IS CASTRO AN OBSESSION WITH 
US? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr President, I 
wish to call attention to a perceptive 
article by my good friend, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. McGovern], which was pub- 
lished in yesterday’s New York Sunday 
Times magazine. In an article entitled 
“Is Castro an Obsession With Us,” Sen- 
ator McGovern has poined out that 
while the problem of Castro’s tyranny in 
Cuba continues to be an important and 
urgent one, it should not prevent us from 
recognizing that there are other major 
world problems which also require our 
urgent attention—in Latin America, in 
Berlin, in India, to mention but a few. 
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Because the problem of Cuba has 
plagued two administrations, it remains 
a subject inviting partisan controversy. 
This controversy has often led to a dis- 
torted view in the American mind about 
the importance of the Cuban problem, 
magnifying it all out of proportion. 

Our colleague has demonstrated with 
admirable clarity that the need for fun- 
damental reforms required for the suc- 
cess of the Alliance for Progress existed 
long before Castro came to power and 
will remain as a challenge to the United 
States long after Castro has left the 
scene. In the long run, the success or 
failure of the Alliance for Progress in 
such a vast, wealthy country as Brazil 
will be far more important in shaping 
the course of events in the Western 
Hemisphere than the current actions of 
a Fidel Castro in Cuba. Our determina- 
tion to restore freedom in Cuba should 
not deflect us from the equally urgent 
task of pressing ahead with the political, 
economic, and social reforms required 
for the success of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress in all of Latin America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is CASTRO AN OBSESSION Wrr Us? 
(By GEORGE S. McGovern) 

Writing to his friend Henry White on 
September 13, 1906, President Theodore 
Roosevelt confided: “Just at the moment, 
I am so angry with that infernal little 
Cuban Republic that I would like to wipe 
its people off the face of the earth. All 
that we wanted from them was that they 
would behave themselves and be prosper- 
ous and happy so that we would not have 
to interfere. And now, lo and behold, 
they have started an utterly unjustifiable 
and pointless revolution and may get things 
into such a snarl that we have no alterna- 
tive save to intervene—which will at once 
convince the suspicious idiots in South 
America that we do wish to interfere after 
all.” 

The stormy hero of San Juan Hill may 
have expressed his irritation over Cuba 
more forcefully than other White House 
occupants. but he was not the first, or the 
last, to become preoccupied with “that in- 
fernal little Cuban Republic.” 

Thomas Jefferson and John Quincy Adams 
were among those convinced that Cuba was 
so essential to the security of the United 
States that we would someday annex it. 

When, in 1823, President Monroe warned 
the European powers that “we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety,” he was spelling out U.S. determina- 
tion that Cuba should never be acquired 
by a major foreign power. 

President Kennedy thus was drawing on 
an accepted principle of American diplomacy 
during the Cuban missile crisis of last Octo- 
ber when he said that the “build-up of Com- 
munist missiles in an area well known to 
have a special and historical relationship to 
the United States * * * is a deliberately 
provocative and unjustified change in the 
status quo which cannot be accepted by this 
country.” Yet, historical precedents not- 
withstanding, one wonders if historians of 
the future will not be amazed at the ap- 
parent obsession of the United States in the 
1960’s with Fidel Castro and his Cuban 
regime: 
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Few Americans now question President 
Kennedy’s decisive action in forcing Mr. 
Khrushchey to withdraw his missiles from 
Cuba. But how can one account for the fact 
that, long before the installation of offensive 
missiles and long after their removal, Castro 
has appeared to be at the center of American 
political and diplomatic efforts? He not only 
occupies the time and energy of many of our 
top State Department, White House, and the 
CIA officials, but absorbs the attention of 
Congress and threatens to be a central issue 
in the 1964 presidential election. Those of 
us who were congressional candidates last 
fall can testify to the explosive nature of the 
Castro issue in that campaign. One need 
only leaf through the files of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD or any American newspaper or 
any Congressman's mail to realize that no 
other issue in recent years has provoked such 
an immense outcry. 

This animated national debate, consider- 
ing the comparative weakness of Cuba, 
scarcely does justice to the dignity of the 
United States as a great world pcwer 
charged with global leadership. It was one 
thing for a struggling infant republic in the 
days of John Quincy Adams to assert boldly 
a central interest in Cuba. It is quite an- 
other thing for the mightiest nation of the 
20th century to permit an inflammatory 
Cuban revolutionist to dominate its politics 
and heavily influence its posture in the in- 
ternational community. One wonders if we 
have forgotten the Biblical warning egainst 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel, 

Cuba—an island of natural beauty, fertile 
valleys, mountainous ridges, and sandy 
beaches—has a population about the size of 
New Jersey and an area equal to Ohio. The 
economy has been based on the growing and 
processing of sugar. By no stretch of the 
imagination can Cuba be considered a sig- 
nificant world power. It has barely enough 
food, even with its imports, to keep its tiny 
population alive. It has neither the natural 
resources nor the organization to maintain a 
strong industrial or agricultural economy. 

As for the contention that Cuba is a special 
danger because it is only 90 miles off our 
shore, one wonders whether people seriously 
expect a Cuban invasion of Florida. Its mili- 
tary force, even with the help of 17,000 Rus- 
sian soldiers, cannot be considered a serious 
threat. Indeed, some observers believe that 
the presence of seasoned Russian officers and 
technicians may serve as a restraining influ- 
ence on the more emotional Cuban revolu- 
tionists. If Castro should completely lose 
his mind, however, and launch an attack 
against Miami, the United States has enough 
firepower floating off Cuba to pulverize the 
island in minutes. 

It remains true, of course, that while 
Castro may not be a direct military threat 
to the United States, he is a subversive dan- 
ger to the hemisphere and to the Alliance 
for Progress. His agents and propagandists 
are spreading communism and opposing 
democratic reform in other Latin-American 
countries. 

Even so, while the existence of the Castro 
regime in Cuba clearly reinforces the efforts 
of the Communist apparatus, it is obvious 
that the Communists would be fanning the 
flames of revolution in Latin America with 
or without Dr. Castro. Does anyone seri- 
ously believe that Castro introduced commu- 
nism to the hemisphere or that it would die 
out if he were to disappear? There have 
been revolutions and Marxists in Latin Amer- 
ica for generations, and neither Moscow nor 
Peking depends upon Castro to supply the 
revolutionary forces which serve their pur- 
poses to the south of us. 

Why, then, our obsession with Castro? 
One reason is that we are an impatient peo- 
ple who react strongly to anyone who defies 
us. It is especially galling to be reviled and 
insulted by an impetuous nuisance from a 
little island we could destroy any time we 
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wanted to flex the muscle of our Strategic 
Air Command. We are made the more resent- 
ful when we remember that Castro has shown 
no gratitude for our ending military aid to 
Batista in 1958, for our prompt recognition 
of his government in 1959, and for his gen- 
erally friendly reception in the United States. 

The American press once treated Castro as 
a conquering hero, and his triumph over 
Batista was widely acclaimed. Not until July 
6, 1960, after repeated confiscations of Ameri- 
can property, after bitter propaganda attacks 
on the United States, and after the commu- 
nization of Cuban politics and labor did our 
Government take its first punitive action 
against Castro—a sharp reduction in the 
sugar quota. 

One can only speculate as to the motiva- 
tions of American mass psychology in a situ- 
ation like this. Why has the importance of 
Castro—and I do not mean to deny that he 
and his Moscow-dominated regime do have 
some importance—been blown up so unwar- 
rantedly? Perhaps, one might suggest, he is 
a sort of substitute target for our national 
frustration and annoyance with Moscow and 
the whole Communist conspiracy. 

Castro is close to home. He is visible. He 
has taunted us and our most fundamental 
beliefs with his drumhead trials, his arro- 
gant seizures of private property, his double- 
cross in openly espousing Marxism after re- 
ceiving American support and enthusiastic 
approval at the beginning of his democratic 
revolution. 

The American reaction, it seems to me, is 
something like the reflex reaction of 
able citizens to the neighborhood bully. He 
may be a weak person, striking out at others 
from his own sense of frustration and inse- 
curity, but it is instinctive to want to get 
back at him. But isn’t a bully better handled 
by isolation than by reacting violently? 

This is easier said than done, however. 
First, there is the American habit of seeing 
issues in black and white terms, to be 
handled by all-or-nothing methods. But, 
as any politician knows, this is often the 
worst way to win an objective. And sec- 
ondly, there is the clear fact that the whole 
Castro problem has become a domestic po- 
litical issue—of the kind where it is easier 
to release emotions than propose solutions. 

Just as the Korean conflict was exploited 
for political purposes in the early 1950's, so 
has Cuba been a tempting issue in the 
3 The presence in Miami of thousands 

Cuban refugees and the sizable number of 
3 across the country with relatives 
in Cuba is an added emotional dimension. 

Although the Kennedy administration 
has been on the receiving end of most of 
the political , it has not itself been 
guiltless of “politicking.” 

As a presidential candidate, Mr. Kennedy 
injected the issue into the campaign in 
such a manner as to draw the most indignant 
rebukes from candidate Nixon. “Mr. Nixon 
hasn't mentioned Cuba very prominently 
in this campaign,” said Mr. Kennedy on Octo- 
ber 15, 1960. “He talks about * * * stand- 
ing up to Khrushchev, but he never men- 
tioned standing firm in Cuba—and if you 
can’t stand up to Castro, how can you be ex- 
pected to stand up to Khrushchev? While 
we cannot violate international law, we 
must recognize that these exiles and rebels 
represent the real voice of Cuba and should 
not be constantly handicapped by our Im- 
migration and Justice Department 
authorities.” 

As if to make good on the implications 
of his campaign utterances, the President, 
early in his administration, gave his sanc- 
tion to the unfortunate Bay of Pigs 
invasion. This clumsy failure, the em- 
barrassment, the humiliation, the sense of 
guilt—all these combined to produce a 
traumatic national experience for the 
United States. Some were ashamed that 
we should have participated in such a high- 
ly questionable piece of international in- 
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trigue and violence. Others burned with 
rage that we had permitted a rag-tag Cuban 
militia to thwart the United States. 

This is the source of much of the political 
fire leveled at our subsequent Cuba policy. 
At a time when the administration urges 
caution and restraint, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that political opponents equate such 
a policy with weakness, timidity, cowardice 
or appeasement. While such vocal innuen- 
does offer no plan for removing Castro, they 
feed our obsession with him. 

But regardless of its origins, does the 
Castro obsession serve our interests, or does 
it better serve the interests of Mr. Khrush- 
chev? 

I have often wondered why the wily Soviet 
Premier has invested so heavily in the kind 
of risky enterprise which Fidel Castro is 
frantically trying to establish. If his pur- 
pose was to enhance the influence of Castro- 
ism in the hemisphere, he must be bitterly 
disappointed with the results, for the Costro- 
Khrushchev embrace has had the opposite 
effect. By tying his revolution to Moscow, 
Castro has sacrificed much of his appeal to 
other nationalistic Latin-American states. 
No thoughtful observer of Latin-American 
affairs has failed to note the decline of the 
Cuban dictator’s influence since his marriage 
to the Kremlin. 

But if Mr. Khrushchev’s purpose was to 
create in Castro a gadfly designed to divert 
the attention of the United States from the 
real dangers and challenges of Latin Amer- 
ica—to say nothing of Asia, Africa, or the 
Middle East—then he must, indeed, feel that 
his investment has paid off handsomely. 

For while we are gripped by the Castro 
fixation, the basic dangers to security in the 
hemisphere—the economic, political and 
social ills of Latin America—continue to 
fester. 

We have a smoldering blockbuster in our 
backyard which dwarfs Castro. I refer to 
the 200 million people of Latin America who 
occupy a vast land that is potentially rich 
and fruitful but actually beset by misery, 
sickness, injustice, illiteracy, malnutrition 
and misrule, These millions live under a 
social system that tends to concentrate 
enormous wealth in the hands of the few 
and to consign the many to lives of desperate 
poverty. Make no mistake about it—power- 
ful social forces are stirring to the south. 
Latin America is, as one observer put it, 
“dynamite on our doorstep.” 

Neither Fidel Castro nor Nikita Khru- 
shchev nor international communism is at 
the base of this explosive situation. They are 
the would-be beneficiaries of the tensions 
and illness which threaten the security of 
the hemisphere, but they are not the funda- 
mental factors. They are effects rather than 
causes. * 

Castro climbed to power over the carcass 
of a decadent political and social system 
which he shrewdly exploited, but which he 
did not create. Unfortunately, the United 
States image in Cuba prior to Castro rested 
on the American-financed night clubs, 
gambling casinos, racketeering and prostitu- 
tion of Havana, combined with the invest- 
ments of our oll and sugar corporations. 
Until 1958, American arms and money bol- 
stered the Batista regime. Castroism else- 
where now feeds on the same kind of cor- 
ruption and social injustice that made the 
revolt against Batista inevitable. 

The real bombshells of Latin America are 
fused from the following conditions: 

1. Two percent of the people of the con- 
tinent own more than half its wealth and 
land, while most of the rest live in hopeless 
poverty. 

2. Eighty percent of the people dwell in 
miserable shacks or huts. 

3. Illiteracy grips well over half the popu- 
lation. 

4. More than 50 percent of the people 
suffer from hunger and disease, and most of 
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them will never in their lifetime see a 
doctor, nurse, dentist, or pharmacist. 

5. Most of the peasants live under primi- 
tive feudal conditions with no hope for land- 
ownership, reasonable credit or escape to a 
better life. 

6. Several key countries depend on one- 
crop economies afflicted by depressed com- 
modity prices. 

7. Most governments are weakened by un- 
just tax structures, excessive military ex- 
penditure, designed to keep the people under 
control, bad landownership and utilization, 
and indifference to social injustice. 

8. A population growth rate several times 
higher than the production rate of goods 
and services exists in several Latin American 
countries. 

In the long view of history, it may very 
well be that Castro, for all his mischief and 
violence, will have indirectly performed 
some service in prompting us to give closer 
attention to our neighbors to the south. In 
the same way, he has confronted the ruling 
classes of Latin America with a stern choice 
between accepting long overdue reforms or 
seeing themselves swept aside in a series of 
violent Castro-type revolutions. Sometimes 
the hand of providence moves in strange 
ways. There can be no mistaking the fact 
that much of Castro's appeal to the oppressed 
rests on the knowledge that his presence 
has forced every government in the hemi- 
sphere to take a new and more searching look 
at crying human needs. 

The real issue turns on whether the people 
can reconstruct an unjust social order 
through peaceful democratic revolution or 
whether they will do it by a violent Commu- 
nist upheaval. How, then, can we encourage 
the proper response? 

We can first of all break loose from our 
fixation on Castro and assign him the lower 
priority of attention he merits. Khrushchey 
has deflated Castro by revealing him as a 
puppet not even worthy of consultation dur- 
ing the missile withdrawal last October. 

Moscow’s recent splashy reception of the 
Cuban leader was a thinly disguised Soviet 
recognition of its need to bolster the fading 
Castro image. We can best diminish Cas- 
tro’s prestige, therefore, if we will cease 
acting as though he were the chief object 
of our concern and the major source of 
our fear. Quiet economic and diplomatic 
pressures have already substantially isolated 
Cuba in the hemisphere and weakened Cas- 
tro’s hold on his people. 

At the same time, we must help fill up the 
swamplands in which Castroism breeds. 
This is the hope of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress—a mutual effort to raise standards of 
living through the painstaking, often frus- 
trating method of self-help, democratic re- 
form and economic development. 

The Alliance will test the patience and 
toughness of all, who believe in its prom- 
ise. It envisions nothing less than a con- 
tinent-wide social revolution, including land 
and tax reform, improved agriculture, and 
better housing, health and education. These 
are lofty goals, enormously difficult of at- 
tainment, that will take a generation to 
achieve at best. They do not appeal, there- 
fore, to those who want a quick headline 
and a fast answer. It is far easier to make 
loud speeches against an irritable, bearded 
dictator than to face the tough task of mak- 
ing the Alliance for Progress work. 

We have too many who call for decisive 
but unjustified measures to overthrow 
Castro, and not enough who give attention 
to the real problems confronting the Al- 
liance. We have too many self-appointed 
experts telling the President the inside dope 
from their private intelligence sources, and 
not enough expert analysis of depressed com- 
modity prices, rural credit problems, land 
reform, and population pressures. 

We have had too many post mortems over 
the ill-fated Bay of Pigs invasion. Originally 
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conceived in the previous administration, it 
was a tragic mistake both in conception and 
execution for which President Kennedy 
bravely took the blame. Why now compound 
the error by probing the ruins and calling 
for a repeat performance? 

President Kennedy’s policy since the Bay 
of Pigs flasco has been steady and sound, 
both morally and politically. In the October 
crisis, he measured his actions with precision 
to meet the needs of a situation where a 
single misstep might have led to disaster. 
By producing positive proof of the Soviet- 
Cuban offensive missile threat before invok- 
ing a carefully limited naval sanction, the 
President won unanimous support for his 
action from our Western Allies and the 
countries of Latin America. He forced 
Khrushchev to back down, and he did so 
without war. He has since resisted those 
who have shouted for the kind of action 
that could lead to world war III. 

As the President said recently: “I think 
the big dangers to Latin America * * * are 
the very difficult, and in some cases, desper- 
ate conditions in the countries themselves— 
unrelated to Cuba.” These are problems 
which must be faced and solved in the main 
by the people of Latin America; but we have 
proclaimed our willingness to help. 

Hence, the hopeful and inspiring promise 
of the Alliance for Progress. 

Hence, the Peace Corps units which, 
through the dedication and idealism of 
American youth, are bringing new hope and 
pride to the villages of Latin America. 

Hence, an expanded food-for- peace pro- 
gram which, among other accomplishments, 
is now providing a nutritious meal daily to 
8,500,000 Latin American schoolchildren and 
to 5,500,000 babies and pregnant mothers. 

Hence, the U.S. medical teams that are 
combating disease in Central America. 

Hence, the growing exchange of students 
and teachers between the universities of 
North and South America. 

These are the tools of hope and life and 
strength with which America is fighting the 
truly significant battles of the hemisphere. 
This is our best longrun answer to Castro. 

It is not yet clear that the ruling groups 
of Latin America are aroused sufficiently to 
their responsibilities to make the Alliance 
succeed on a broad scale. Nor is it clear 
that we have grasped fully the nature and 
scope of the leadership demands that are 
upon us as a great and powerful nation. 

I earnestly hope that we will not dissipate 
our energies in a senseless obsession with 
Castro. Our mission is to point the way to 
a better life for the hemisphere, and indeed 
for all mankind. 


COMMENDATION OF UNITED 
STATES STEEL FOUNDATION’S 
PROGRAM FOR AID TO EDU- 
CATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the United States Steel 
Foundation for its continued support of 
higher education. Mr. Roger Blough, 
chairman of the board, recently an- 
nounced grants to 766 institutions of 
higher education and 26 organizations 
totaling $2,480,000, to mark the 10th an- 
niversary of the foundation’s program of 
aid to education. g 

Approximately one-third of this 
amount is for unrestricted operating 
grants; nearly half is for major-purpose 
capital grants; with the remainder for 
graduate study fellowships and aid to 
organizations and projects for the im- 
provement of educational methods and 
administration. Particularly noteworthy 
is the freedom of the institutions to 
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exercise freedom of choice and control 
over particular recipients and specifics 
within the broad categories provided for 
by this program. It is easy for large 
contributors to inhibit the freedom of 
educational institutions which are the 
recipients of such aid and the founda- 
tion is to be particularly commended for 
avoiding this. 

Emphasis on financial help for Negro 
students, for seminars on international 
affairs, peaceful uses of nuclear energy, 
conferences on world peace, internation- 
al student exchange, and other programs 
deserve special commendation and are 
a testimony to the altruism of the 
foundation. The voluntary acceptance 
by the United States Steel Foundation 
of responsibility for helping with the 
major financial problems of education 
is most deserving of our thanks and our 
recognition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an announcement of this pro- 
gram be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the an- 
noucement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


A $2,480,000 program of aid to education, 
with grants to 766 liberal arts colleges, uni- 
versities, and institutes, and to 26 organiza- 
tions dedicated to raising the quality of 
teaching and learning in America, was an- 
nounced today by Roger M. Blough, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of United 
States Steel Foundation, Inc. 

“The Foundation’s 10th anniversary pro- 
gram of aid to education,” said Mr. Blough, 
“marks a decade of effort by the trustees to 
enhance the quality and service potential 
of a broad segment of educational institu- 
tions, organizations, and special programs 
and projects.” 

The Foundation’s grants fall into four 
major categories: (1) about 33 percent of 
the total, $820,000, is for unrestricted oper- 
ating grants to colleges, universities and 
institutes; (2) about 48 percent, $1,160,000, 
is for major-purpose or capital grants; (3) 
about 9 percent, $245,000, is for aid to organi- 
zations and projects for improvement of edu- 
cational methods and administration; and 
(4) the balance of about 10 percent, $255,000, 
is for graduate-study fellowship grants for 
university-chosen doctoral candidates. 

Operating grants—$820,000: Operating aid 
in the amount of $486,000 is afforded to all 
465 accredited 4-year institutional members 
of all the 41 State and regional liberal arts 
college associations, which have benefited 
since 1954 to the extent of about $3.4 mil- 
lion. Additionally, $41,000 of operating aid 
goes to predominantly Negro colleges, in- 
cluding all members of the United Negro 
College Fund, bringing support to such insti- 
tutions since 1954 to almost $490,000. Aid 
channeled through the National Fund for 
Medical Education for the general operating 
needs of all 86 member institutions is at the 
level of $85,000 for the year, and Foundation 
grants to the Fund have totaled $720,000 
since 1954. 

In addition to support of group-affiliated 
institutions, the 1963 program provides 
$112,000 of operating assistance to nongroup 
institutions, as well as $96,000 for the cur- 
rent operating needs of selected universities, 
science and engineering institutes not other- 
wise assisted. 

The trustees anticipate that the recipient 
institutions will apply most of the unre- 
stricted operating funds to faculty and staff 
salary needs and to improved educational 
offerings. 

“During the 10-year period paralleling the 
existence of the United States Steel Founda- 
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tion,” commented Mr. Blough, “more than 
$70 million have been obtained through the 
State and regional fundraising movement 
from about 12,000 corporate and foundation 
donors directly. It is estimated that these 
efforts have generated an even larger sum in- 
directly for these valued institutions. All 
such sums provide for significant advance- 
ment of their separate efforts and demon- 
strate the validity of their unifying move- 
ment for self-help and academic growth.” 

Major-purpose or capital grants—$1,160,- 
000: After designating $430,000 of the assist- 
ance program for installments on prior com- 
mitments, the foundation is making new 
Major-purpose or capital grants amounting 
to $730,000. Of this total, the sum of $445,- 
000 for 26 one-time grants—ranging from 
$5,000 to $40,000—goes to the following 
liberal arts and science colleges, women’s 
colleges, regional colleges, and universi- 
ties: Aurora College, Illinois; Austin 
College, Texas; Boston College, Massachu- 
setts; Boston University, Massachusetts; 
Brandeis University, Massachusetts; Carle- 
ton College, Minnesota; Converse Col- 
lege, South Carolina; Furman University, 
South Carolina; Haverford College, Pennsyl- 
vania; Hiram College, Ohio; Hofstra College, 
New York; Hope College, Michigan; Indiana 
Central University, Indiana; Johnstown Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Mary Baldwin College, 
Virginia; Millsaps College, Mississippi; St. 
John’s College, Maryland; College of St. 
Thomas, Minnesota; St. Xavier College, Illi- 
nois; Sioux Falls College, South Dakota; 
Stetson University, Florida; Susquehanna 
University of Pennesylvania; Texas Christian 
University, Texas; Union College, Kentucky; 
Uniontown Campus of Waynesburg College, 
Pennsylvania; Wells College, New York. 
With the inclusion of these grants, 211 
liberal arts and science institutions have 
been aided since 1954 for a total of $4.8 mil- 
lion. Included in this total are 28 women’s 
colleges, which have received an aggregate of 
$600,000 in capital grants. 

Of the $285,000 balance, $100,000 covers 
grants of $20,000 each to five private institu- 
tions—Caltech, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, and MIT—as continued participants 
under the leadership institution aid plan, 
although no post-1963 commitments are 
made to them as to support in later years. 
Heretofore the plan has provided for a 5-year 
forward commitment, payable in equal an- 
nual installments, subject to periodic review 
by the trustees. The other current univer- 
sity participants in the plan, to whom typical 
commitments were earlier made, will receive 
payments of $20,000 in 1963. These univer- 
sities are Brown, Catholic, Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Duke, New York, Northwestern, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, Rochester, Stanford, 
Tulane, Vanderbilt, Washington (Mo.), and 
Yale. The leadership institution aid plan re- 
places, with respect to the participating in- 
stitutions, consideration of the separate re- 
quirements of school, department, division, 
and institute needs for particular capital or 
other major-purpose outlays, by providing, 
in lieu thereof, unrestricted sums for recip- 
ient use determination and best allocation. 
Such a plan of assistance is consonant with 
the approach urged by the national Commit- 
tee for Corporate Support of American 
Universities. 

The remaining $185,000 relates to major 
institutional development grants. They 
include initial installments for new com- 
mitments aggregating $750,000, payable over 
a 2- to 5-year period to selected universities 
including Denver, Duquesne, Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Stanford. Such major one-time 
grants, as with earlier commitments in prior 
years to Lehigh, MIT, Notre Dame, Princeton, 
and Yale, afford special help to once-in-a- 
generation development programs of selected 
institutions. 

In commenting on all the foundation’s 
major-purpose or capital grants, Mr. Blough 
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said, “Our times require that many donors 
come forward with reasonably sustained un- 
restricted aid in dollar volume sufficient to 
insure that ever higher standards of excel- 
lence may be pursued, that creativity be 
encouraged, and that academic freedom be 
strengthened.” 


tion support and educational re- 


support is given to the American Alumni 
Council for its general program and the 
foundation-initiated alumni giving incen- 
tive award plan. This plan is open to par- 
ticipation by hundreds of private and public 
educational institutions and recognizes suc- 
cessful operation of alumni supported pro- 
grams, Thus far nearly $270,000 has been 
made available for such stimulation of 
alumni giving, chiefly through awards to 
about 150 institutional winners. The In- 
dependent College Fund of America—the na- 
tional body for the liberal arts college State 
associations—is again aided, as is the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education. Support is 
also provided to the American College Public 
Relations Association for its development 
work in behalf of all the Nation's colleges. 

Grants also are continued to the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, the American 
Council on Education, the Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
the American Association of University 
Women, the Board for Fundamental Educa- 
tion, and the Council for Independent 
School Aid—such grants in support of their 
national educational research or general pro- 
grams. A grant to the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association recognizes the im- 
portance of student guidance development, 
and aid to the National Selence Teachers 
Association of the National Education Asso- 
ciation assists that organization's work of 
encouraging youth to pursue scientific 
careers. Assistance is also provided for the 
current program of the National Home Study 
Council and to the Assoclated Colleges of 
Illinois for its ConServ plan, 

Academic and educational quality aid— 
$122,000: Support is again provided toward 
improved library service and bettered facili- 
ties through a further grant to the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries to 
assist many college libraries. Since the start 
of the foundation’s program, about $298,000 
has been provided for such needs. Support 
is renewed to the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges—a nationwide group 
of several score institutions seeking to im- 
prove their community services. The Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting receives a 
grant to forward its activities in support of 
academic standards. 

Grants also are made to the American 

Council of Learned Societies toward the cost 
of publishing n works. Special proj- 
ect aid to the Commission on Faculty and 
Staff Benefits of the Association of American 
Colleges toward a full-scale study of the 
utility of scores of diverse types of special 
financial and nonfinancial benefits to college 
and university faculties, other than salaries 
and pensions, is completed with a current 
grant. Grants also are made to the Ameri- 
can Council of Emigrés in the Professions, 
Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships, 
Policy Research Institute of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and International Associa- 
tion of Economics and Business Students. 
Additional grants go toward establishment 
of the new Gen, Douglas MacArthur chair 
in American history at Columbia University 
and to support of the United States Churchill 
Foundation, 
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Fellowships—$255,000: The foundation's 
doctoral-level graduate-study fellowship plan 
is maintained at the established level of 80, 
with the current renewal of 35 such fellow- 
ships. Dispersed among 37 States, the fel- 

are about evenly divided between 
private and public institutions. Each car- 
ries a maximum benefit of $7,200, inclusive 
of marital supplemental allotment and in- 
stitutional cost-gap grant, over the 2-year 
study period. The fellowships are admin- 
istered and awarded by the respective in- 
stitutions with 42 percent placed in the 
physical and natural sciences and engineer- 
ing, 42 percent in the social sciences, and 
16 percent in the humanities. Thus far, the 
foundation has provided about $1.7 million 
for graduate-study fellowships, aiding over 
250 gifted persons. 

Other educational grants: Beyond, the 
foregoing program, the foundation annually 
assists education directly and indirectly 
through grants in its other programs. For 
example, funds are provided for oceano- 
graphic, polar, and other resource investiga- 
tions, frontier work in varied disciplines 
comprehending mathematics, biology, psy- 
chology, and other natural, physical, and 
social sciences. Research scholars, com- 
monly identified with universities, benefit in 
other foundation programs through such 
grants as those made to the New England 
Institute for Medical Research, the Institute 
for Medical Communication, the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute, the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, the Foun- 
dation for Research on Human Behavior, the 
History of Science Society, and the American 
Geographical Society. 

Academic centers also benefit from foun- 
dation grants for seminars on international 
affairs, peaceful uses of nuclear energy, con- 
ferences on world peace and diplomacy, in- 
ternational student exchange and similar 
undertakings. Channeled through a selected 
organization, a special grant has been di- 
rected toward helping Negro students of un- 
usually high intellectual promise to reach 
advanced graduate training through an ex- 
perimental program of interim supplemental 
education. Other examples of aid have been 
assistance for development of teaching ma- 
terials, including the application of television 
to education, the training of social welfare 
career personnel, and national and inter- 
national conferences on social work educa- 
tion and health education. Substantial one- 
time aid also has been provided from time 
to time for university-related hospitals for 
medical teaching, training, and research. 

No additional 1963 grants by the founda- 
tion in the field of institutional aid to edu- 
cation are contemplated, and formal notifica- 
tion will be given shortly to all participants. 


MINNEAPOLIS BEYOND BROADWAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the open- 
ing of a new modern theater for the 
legitimate drama more than a thousand 
miles west of Broadway marks an im- 
portant pioneering effort in the cultural 
history of the United States. Especially 
where it is hailed as such first rate 
theater as that of Minneapolis. The $2 
million theater which Minneapolis has 
built under the creative inspiration of 
producer Tyrone Guthrie offers a guide 
and a pattern which I hope will be emu- 
lated in cities throughout the country. 
Much of the problem of cultural develop- 
ment which the Nation faces exists in 
the fact that only a relatively small per- 
centage of the rich cultural activity cen- 
tered in New York and other big cities 
manages to get out into the other areas 
of the country. The United States Arts 
Foundation which I have proposed would 
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make it possible for the visual and per- 
forming arts to make their impact on 
the rest of the country. Tyrone Guth- 
rie’s new Minneapolis theater is a first 
step in the direction of providing first- 
rate theater in an area which has been 
too long without it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une, entitled “The Minneapolis Idea.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MINNEAPOLIS IDEA 

Broadway, it seems, isn't everything in the 
theater. 

For out in Minneapolis, a thousand miles 
away, there is something new. 

Tyrone Guthrie has opened 20 weeks of 
repertory there in a brandnew $2 million, 
1,437-seat theater built by community spirit 
on the idea that drama is more than business. 
And the first week reports are good. 

If this can happen in Minneapolis, why 
not elsewhere? Well, it would appear pretty 
likely that this is exactly what will come. 
Since one city has shown that it can be done, 
others are bound to follow. 

For the habitual moaners about the state 
of the theater, this is a contradictory affir- 
mation that there isn't so much wrong with 
the theater itself. The fault, rather, lies 
with the ingrown layers of habit, commer- 
clalism, high costs, and absence of fresh 
outlook. 

So Tyrone Guthrie thought it was high 
time to say goodby to all that, and try 
America beyond the Hudson. He found, in 
Minnesota, people who were interested. 
With newspaper support, civic enthusiasm, 
and some foundation assistance, the $2 mil- 
lion idea has become a fact. We say well 
done, and particularly so because there is no 
element of government subsidy or of private 
profit. 

And Broadway, if it chooses to be alert, 
could learn a few things from Minneapolis, 
especially that people are willing and eager 
to support first-rate theater. 


ALASKA, THE KEY TO WORLD PEACE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
defenses of Alaska have become steadily 
weaker through the years. Alaskans 
have become increasingly alarmed at and 
aware of apparent lack of feeling in the 
Pentagon that Alaska is important in a 
military sense. Ever since the end of 
World War II and up to just a few short 
years ago, Alaska was considered vital 
to national defense and of great mili- 
tary significance. 

The State of Alaska’s defenses are 
lamentable. Recent overflight of Soviet 
planes has underscored that condition. 

The Pentagon has expressed due con- 
cern over the situation in Cuba but 
seems to have turned away from 
strengthening defenses in Alaska—and 
thus of the Nation—in an area which is 
only 56 miles away from the Soviet bor- 
der. Alaskans have lost a considerable 
number of skirmishes in this deteriora- 
tion process, but we hope we win the 
battle. One of the strongest voices in 
our fight is that of Alaska’s Gov. William 
A. Egan. Once more he has spoken out 
vigorously and, I trust, effectively. So 
that his most recent remarks on this 
subject may be read by as many as pos- 
sible, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that his speech on May 17 in 
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Anchorage, Alaska, at the Armed Forces 
Day banquet be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS By Gov. WILLIAM A. EGAN, ARMED 
Forces Day BANQUET, ANCHORAGE, May 17, 
1963 
As always, I am pleased to be in Anchor- 

age. I am pleased not only to be in Alaska’s 

largest city but to be with this group on 
this occasion. 

I regret I cannot take equal pleasure in 
saying what I feel must be said. It is never 
pleasant to be critical, to point up shortcom- 
ings, to emphasize weakness, However, I 
would be remiss, as Governor of Alaska and 
as an American, if I did not speak out on a 
subject of as grave importance as that I 
will discuss tonight. 

I wish to emphasize at the outset that 
what I will say this evening is not critical of 
the officers and men of the Alaskan Com- 
mand, nor of its individual service compo- 
nents. I have the highest regard for these 
men and their abilitles—and I am confident 
that the vast majority of Alaskans share that 
feeling. 

Rather, my remarks are directed at those 
individuals in the U.S. Department of De- 
fense who are charged with responsibility 
for the development of strategic and logis- 
tical concepts adequate to the protection 
and defense of our Nation. Quite frankly, 
I have the strong conviction that those in- 
dividuals have not met this responsibility 
in Alaska in the past and are not meeting 
it today. 

On March 14 of this year, two Soviet 
reconnaissance planes flew over a portion of 
southwest Alaska. Newspapers throughout 
the Nation recorded this event in big black 
headlines. Newsmen reported the formal 
protest by our State Department to Soviet 
Officials against what was described as a 30- 
mile penetration of the Alaska mainland. 
Our military leaders in the Pentagon issued 
statements, apparently designed to reassure 
us, as to the adequacy of Alaska’s defenses. 

To anyone with even passing familiarity 
with the military establishment in Alaska, 
those statements were not reassuring. Some 
fell by their own weight when examined in 
the light of the very circumstances which 
prompted their issuance. 

Emphasis was placed in news accounts on 
the fact that these aircraft penetrated some 
30 miles inside the Alaska mainland. This 
is correct, but a look at the map shows 
clearly that Kuskokwim Bay and the point 
of overflight lie more than 200 miles east— 
or inside—of American soil at St. Law- 
rence Island. 

The very serious question raised by this 
observation is simply this: Just what does 
the United States consider to be our air 
space for defense purposes? 

Certainly in this jet age, when aircraft 
move faster than sound, we are not content 
to sit back complacently and let hostile 
planes of a foreign nation, bound on a mis- 
sion of unknown purpose, penetrate the 
3-mile limit applicable to territorial waters 
before taking alarm. 

Now, I concede the existence of interna- 
tional waters—and I recognize both the legal 
and moral right of the planes of any nation 
to use the airspace above those waters. I 
do not advocate that our Nation adopt a 
policy, for example, of shooting down all 
foreign planes which cross to our side of the 
international dateline. In fact, I look for- 
ward to the day when world conditions will 
have settled to the point where we need not 
look to the skies as a potential battlefield. 

But today is not that day. Like it or not, 
we are to all intents and purposes at war 
with a foreign ideology whose avowed pur- 
pose is the destruction of our way of life. 
Certainly in today’s antagonisms—in the 
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avowed intent of Russian leaders—in the 
interest of individual and national self- 
preservation—it is up to us to insist on the 
necessary safeguards for our continued ex- 
istence and safety. I consider such safe- 
guards not only justifiable—I consider them 
imperative and mandatory. 

Contrast, if you will, what occurred on 
March 14 with Russian activity resulting 
from the innocent straying of the occasional 
Alaskan while hunting polar bear. Should 
we—can we—do less? Can we afford to be 
less exicting than an enemy who has no 
hesitation in shooting down one of our 
planes which transgresses its borders? I do 
not believe we can—not if we are determined 
to protect our existence and to show that we 
are. 
What else was disclosed on March 14 as 
to the alleged adequacy of Alaska’s defenses? 

Well, for one thing, the Pentagon itself was 
cited as authority for the statement that 
the Russian planes did not come within 
range of existing Nike antiaircraft, missiles. 
While not surprising to Alaskans, this is a 
startling admission by those who would have 
us believe that all is well with Alaska’s de- 
fenses, 

Bear in mind, as I have noted previously, 
that these planes were traveling on an arc 
several hundred miles inside U.S. territory. 

These planes were actually within easy 
striking range of Fort Richardson and El- 
mendorf through use of air-to-ground mis- 
siles. 

Nor was it surprising to Alaskans that our 
Russian visitors, while under radar observa- 
tion, were not intercepted on the way in by 
our aircraft. How could anyone realistically 
expect such an interception when the only 
available bases—and they are far too few— 
are located many miles inland from the coast- 
line they are expected to protect? 

At this point, it is an honor for me to ex- 
tend personal commendation to the pilots 
and other officers and men responsible for 
getting U.S. interceptors into the air that 
stormy night of March 14. The field from 
which these planes departed was actually 
closed by foul weather and glare ice runway 
conditions. When the order came for take- 
off, these Americans did not falter in their 
dedication to cause. They guided their dif- 
ficult to handle aircraft aloft under almost 
impossible conditions. However, I suspect 
that if it had been necessary to tail chase 
the Soviet aircraft, such case would have 
resulted in loss of our pilots and aircraft 
for the simple reason that the airbase from 
which the U.S. planes took off is too far back 
from the coast. 

Available range of our aircraft would have 
been too far extended to permit tail chase 
from a point in Kuskokwim Bay without 
committing our pilots and aircraft to no 
return. 

And who, I might ask, was reassured by 
the disclosure that total U.S. interceptor 
air strength in Alaska—an area one-fifth the 
size of all other States combined—that area 
of our Nation bordering most closely on the 
U.S.S.R.—a State with more miles of coastline 
than our Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts 
combined—who was reassured to know that 
in this vast region we have only 40 Air Force 
fighter planes? It is interesting also—but 
scarcely reassuring—to know that the con- 
dition of Alaska’s defenses was of so little 
concern to our military strategists in the 
Pentagon that they were apparently unable 
to state the Air Force's strength in this 
area, Original news accounts, presumably 
based on information provided by the Air 
Force, set this strength at 28 aircraft and 
only later revised it to 40 planes. 

In the days immediately following the 
Russian overflight of Alaska, an announce- 
ment was forthcoming from the Pentagon 
that Air Force interceptors in Alaska were 
being equipped with nuclear-tipped missiles. 
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Possibly it was hoped that this announce- 
ment would allay the fears of the American 
people as to the unguarded status of Alaska’s 
sparsely settled coastline. Yet, it is interest- 
ing to note the similarity of this announce- 
ment to that given to me more than 2½ 
years ago—on June 21, 1960—by then Deputy 
Defense Douglas. 

At that time, when I and other Alaskans 
were vigorously protesting the folly of a 
Pentagon decision to deactivate the 449th 
Fighter Interceptor Squadron at Ladd Air 
Force Base, Deputy Secretary Douglas sought 
to reassure me by advising that plans were 
underway to equip F-102 fighter interceptors 
with a guided, nuclear warheaded, air-to-air 
missile. 

Unfortunately, Alaskans lost the battle of 
Ladd Field—just as they lost the battle 
against withdrawal from Nome and against 
other reductions in force through the years 
which have resulted in our present woeful 
inadequacy of defense. 

With the Soviet flyover of March 14, I— 
and members of the State’s congressional 
delegation and other Alaskans—resumed our 
continuing bombardment of the Pentagon. 
Now, at long last, I thought, here is irrefuta- 
ble evidence of our weakness. 

What answer did we get? 

Let us look for a moment at the reply 
which I received from Assistant Defense Sec- 
retary Arthur Sylvester. It is interesting— 
if not very satisfactory. 

Mr. Sylvester starts out by stating, and I 
quote: “As you know, we presently have 
sizable military forces located in Alaska. 
Members of the Department of Defense and 
their dependents make up approximately 
one-third of the total population of the 
State.“ Unquote. 

Now remember, Mr. Sylvester’s letter was 
in reply to a letter protesting the inadequacy 
of military forces in Alaska to carry out their 
assigned mission as evidenced by the March 
14 flyover. Until I received Mr. Sylvester's 
reply, I was unaware either that military de- 
pendents were a part of the defensive forces 
in Alaska or that the ratio of military to ci- 
vilian population had any bearing on the 
size of the area to be defended or its strategic 
values. I will admit that both of those 
points were to me new military concepts. I 
only made sergeant during World War II, 
but I'm learning. 

With regard to Mr. Sylvester’s statement of 
there being “sizable military forces located 
in Alaska,” I should point out that the 
Washington Bureau of the Associated Press, 
following a briefing by U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment officials on Alaska air defense, on 
March 19 of this year had this to say, “The 
Army, too (in Alaska), is rather thin.” 

Mr. Sylvester continues, in his most re- 
assuring vein, to tell of the presence in 
Alaska of the “most sophisticated air de- 
fense weapons in the Army inventory” and 
of the Air Force’s maintenance of “a sub- 
stantial force of F-102 supersonic intercep- 
tor aircraft, of nuclear and conventional 
capability, armed, strategically dispersed and 
on continuous alert.” Now a foot soldier 
isn’t necessarily sophisticated—so there he 
lost me again. Presumably, however, these 
are the same Nike missile batteries which 
were out of range of the Soviet planes, 
despite their 200-mile penetration of U.S. 
territory, and the same fighter aircraft 
which as located would have been unable to 
intercept and chase the Russian craft into 
the west without exceeding their own lim- 
ited range. 

Mr. Sylvester also offers assurance that 
“considerable knowledge of Soviet installa- 
tions and activities in the Chukotski Penin- 
sula and adjacent Siberian areas does exist,” 
and added that “any step-up in military 
activity in Siberia would most certainly be 
viewed with deep concern.” Contrast this 
situation with the furor and urgent concen- 
tration of military forces which accompanied 
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disclosure that a comparative handful of 
Russian missiles and technicians had been 
landed in Cuba. 

I am not critical of the buildup resulting 
from the Cuban situation. 

I consider it to have been essential and 
commend the prompt manner in which our 
Nation responded to the challenge. But, is 
it unrealistic or unreasonable to ask that 
comparable recognition and concern be 
shown to counteract an equally serious and 
continuing danger which exists almost 
within naked eye view of the Alaska coast? 

But Mr. Sylvester had more to say, and 
I quote again two paragraphs of his commu- 
nication: 

“The threat to Alaska, created by the prox- 
imity of the Soviet Union in the context of 
existing weapons and Soviet objectives, is 
not considered any greater than that existing 
against the United States as a whole. To 
counter this threat the United States is de- 
pending on the entire U.S. defense estab- 
lishment deployed worldwide and specifi- 
cally on the defense capability of NORAD 
and the total retaliatory capability of strate- 
gic air and missile forces. 

“In addition, the newly formed U.S. Strike 
Command has the capability to augment 
rapidly the Alaskan Command with signifi- 
cant numbers of Army and Air Force units, 
nuclear or conventional. Plans to accom- 
plish this are periodically tested with large 
scale joint exercises, such as exercise Tim- 
ber Line conducted in Alaska during Febru- 
ary of this year. 

Over 8,000 troops were engaged in this ex- 
ercise with approximately half deployed by 
air by Cincstrike from other U.S. States. 

Let’s analyze now what Mr. Sylvester has 
sald. 

First off, it is apparent that he has inter- 
preted the protests by me and others to have 
been based solely on a desire for the defense 
of Alaska. This would not be an unjustifi- 
able position, even if he were correct. I 
would like to believe that an American citi- 
zen, minding his own business, has the 
strength of his Government behind him 
wherever he may be—and certainly in 1 of 
the 50 States of our Union. 

But this is not our position. We have em- 
phasized repeatedly—and it has been stated 
time and time again by such military leaders 
as Billy Mitchell, Hap Arnold, Frank Arm- 
strong, and many others—that the presence 
of a strong deterrent force of varied capa- 
bilities in strategically situated Alaska would 
have immeasurable meaning to the entire 
North American continent. 

To me, this is not a conclusion; it is a fact 
of life—inescapable and undeniable. I am 
amazed and confounded that our Pentagon 
officials have such myopia as to the military 
potential of Alaska’s geographic position. 

It is not necessary for me to remind you— 
and I do not think it should be necessary 
to remind Mr. Sylvester—of the frailties of 
our worldwide defense deployments. The 
mere mention of Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 
Spain, or the Azores should point up readily 
the dangers of reliance on bases established 
on foreign soil. Even in the case of Great 
Britain—our closest of allies—there has been 
criticism of our nuclear submarine bases and 
other military establishments located on 
British soil. 

Nor does it strike a sympathetic chord with 
me to have our military leaders speak of re- 
liance upon a total retaliatory capability, or 
upon their ability to reinforce the Alaskan 
Command from the continental United 
States. It is not sufficient to me that— 
should the need arise—missiles can reach 
targets inside Russia from the continental 
United States in approximately the same 
time as missiles from Alaska. Approxi- 
mately is not good enough in an age when 
military superiority can be established in a 
matter of seconds. Where survival is at 
stake, we can be satisfied only with that 
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means of delivery which is the quickest and 
most accurate. 

The mere fact that elaborate plans have 
been prepared to reinforce the Alaskan Com- 
mand in time of need is sufficient evidence to 
convince me of the obvious desirability of 
stationing these additional weapons and per- 
sonnel in Alaska now, to be available for in- 
stant use when needed. 

I see no special merit in a plan which pro- 
vides additional troops and weapons after an 
attack has occurred. 

It may be felt by some that I am being 
unduly critical of Mr. Sylvester. This is not 
my intention. I recognize that Mr. Sylvester 
is not a military man. He is, in private life, 
a newspaperman—and it is my understand- 
ing that he is a good one. I can only see that 
the obvious weaknesses of his reply serve to 
point up the difficulties of attempting to de- 
fend the indefensible. Mr. Sylvester has 
tried, but I suggest that it was not he who 
failed but those who comprise the top eche- 
lon of our military and civilian leadership in 
the Pentagon. 

Subsequent to my reply from Mr. Sylvester, 
Alaskans received another response from Pen- 
tagon officials to their pleas for more ade- 
quate defenses. 

Early this month—less than 2 months fol- 
lowing the penetration of Alaska's mainland 
by Russian planes—Alaska’s newspapers car- 
ried the announcement that the Air Force 
late this summer plans to close three air- 
craft control and warning stations at Ohlson 
Mountain near Homer, at Middleton Island 
and at Bethel. I need not tell this audience 
the relationship of Bethel to Kuskokwim Bay 
and the scene of the Russian overflight. 

Unidentified military authorities were 
quoted in news reports of this development 
as saying elimination of the sites was ex- 
pected to give Major General Bowman a 
“closer knit command.” I daresay this is 
true, but I shudder to think what might 
happen to our Alaskan Air Command should 
our Pentagon officials seek the ultimate in 
closely knit commands through the logical 
extension of that thinking. This would see 
the strength of the Alaskan Air Command 
reduced to the commanding general and his 
staff. 

I found it somewhat ironic that this an- 
nouncement of Air Force intentions appeared 
in Alaska’s newspapers on the same day that 
Harold Stassen, formerly a special assistant 
to President Eisenhower for disarmament, 
suggested that neutral zones be established 
in Alaska and Siberia under United Nations 
supervision. As commendable as Mr. Stas- 
sen’s goal might be, for myself I would 
prefer that the Pentagon await some indi- 
cation of a favorable Russian response be- 
fore undertaking further abandonment of 
the limited facilities now in Alaska. I, for 
one, feel that Alaska has been too danger- 
ously neutralized already. 

Throughout my remarks to this point I 
have been critical of what I sincerely believe 
to be the weaknesses of our national defense 
posture in Alaska. 

This criticism has not stemmed alone from 
my grave doubts as to the capability of 
military forces now within Alaska to defend 
Alaska—although as an Alaskan, and as 
Governor of this State, I feel cause for legiti- 
mate concern. 

More importantly, however, my criticism 
is directed at the shortsighted policies and 
concepts of those in our Pentagon who re- 
fuse to take note of the obvious strategic 
value which Alaska offers for the defense of 
our entire Nation. 

Let us look for a moment at those strategic 
values. What are they? What advantages 
or disadvantages do they offer? 

Because it is so obvious, priority in any 
such discussion must be given Alaska’s 
geographic location. Of all areas of the 
United States, Alaska lies closest to Asia. 
This is dramatically evident not only to those 
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Alaskans along our northwest coast who can 
see Siberia with their naked eye, but to any- 
one who takes time to glance at a polar 
projection of the world in which we live. 

It is no military secret that an intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile of 5,000-mile range, 
fired from Alaska, could cover targets 
throughout Russia and China and much of 
Europe. Missiles fired from Alaska bases 
would have a significant range and time ad- 
vantage over those fired from any area of 
the continental United States, including the 
west coast. 

These shorter distances have real military 
meaning when translated into terms of great- 
er payload, improved accuracy, faster deliv- 
ery, fewer failures in flight, and shorter time 
for counteraction by enemy forces. 

The Pentagon recently reiterated its con- 
tention that it sees no need for ICBM'’s in 
Alaska. I do not share this view, but I 
strongly suggest that whether there is need 
in Alaska for intercontinental range missiles 
in name, our geographic advantage is such 
as to provide intercontinental effectiveness 
in fact by the deployment in Alaska of mis- 
siles of intermediate range. 

Earlier in my remarks I alluded to a sec- 
ond advantage offered by Alaska—the fact 
that it is and will remain U.S. soil. Bases 
and facilities established in Alaska are 
not subject to political instability—or to the 
blackmail frequently experienced in our 
dealings with foreign nations as to continued 
use of bases established outside our Nation's 
borders. What assurance do we have in to- 
day’s swiftly changing world that a base in 
any foreign country will be available to us 
next week, next month, or next year? This 
uncertainty does not exist in Alaska. Bases 
and facilities situated in Alaska can be relied 
upon indefinitely, so long as need continues 
and so long as Alaska is made defensible. 

Less frequently mentioned and not pleas- 
ant to contemplate—but a significant asset 
in terms of national defense policy—is the 
vast and undeveloped land area within 
Alaska. It is not necessary in Alaska that 
military defenses be established adjacent to 
populated areas or industrial centers. The 
possibilities for dispersal of aircraft, of mis- 
sile launching sites or of personnel are al- 
most without limit. This in itself provides 
an additional protective shield for such 
forces. More importantly, however, it serves 
to reduce the exposure and vulnerability of 
our Nation's vitally needed industrial com- 
plexes and centers of population to missile 
attack. 

As a lifelong Alaskan, I cannot look for- 
ward to the despoiling of our beautiful State, 
or to the sacrifice of Alaskan lives. But, as 
an American and as a freeman, we are talk- 
ing here of an eventuality in which sur- 
vival will be its own victory. 

In only limited degree have our Defense 
Department leaders given recognition to the 
significant advantages which Alaska has to 
offer. There is much more that can be 
done—and should be done to take advan- 
tage of these natural endowments. 

There is an urgent need for additional 
aircraft of greater range and speed than can 
be obtained by the obsolescent F-102 now 
forming the backbone of Alaska’s air de- 
fense. 

I was pleased to note a recent statement 
by General Mundy that he has requested the 
assignment in Alaska of more modern air- 
craft, as well as missiles. I can only say 
that I hope his suggestion falls on more 
responsive ears than have the many presenta- 
tions which I and other Alaskans have made. 

Additional airstrips should be constructed 
promptly along Alaska’s coastline—particu- 
larly along that area of Northwest Alaska 
bordering so closely upon Russia’s Siberian 
stronghold. There are few actions which 
could better, or more positively, declare our 
firm intent that Alaska's borders will remain 
inviolate than the reestablishment of our 
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fighter plane strength at Nome, where short 
distances from Russian territory dictate a 
prompt determination of the intent of ap- 
proaching or encroaching foreign aircraft. 

As at Nome, these additional airstrips 
should be so situated that Air Force planes 
can maintain constant patrol of the entire 
Alaska coastline without lossofrange. Every 
mile these bases are located inland means 
2 miles cut from an aircraft's effective range 
and precious seconds added to the time 
needed to carry out its mission. 

Alaska needs missiles—if not of intercon- 
tinental range, then at least of intermediate 
range to effectively counter Russian bases 
known to exist across the narrow Bering Sea 
channel, 

The importance of neutralizing the of- 
fensive capabilities of these Russian bases 
and the threat which they pose to our Na- 
tion’s industrial capacity cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

I am not one who feels that the horrors 
of so-called limited war cannot befall us 
despite the fantastic nuclear buildup of 
the Soviet Union and of our own United 
States. 

If we are not to overlook the possibility 
of amphibious assault—either small or large 
in magnitude—or of guerrilla warfare car- 
ried out by parachutists brought in under 
cover of night, then consideration must also 
be given to beefing up Alaska’s ground 
forces. Without elaborating upon these pos- 
sibilities, we need only to recognize the 
adeptness with which our Russian adversar- 
fes have swayed public opinion through 
propaganda—and then consider the possible 
psychological effect upon uncommitted na- 
tions of the landing of even a token Russian 
force upon the Alaska mainiand. 

ng the possibilities listed above, 
I point out the scores of modern, large size 
trawlers and factory ships presently operat- 
irig ostensibly as fishing vessels immediately 
off of Alaska’s coastline. 

The defense of Alaska’s extended coast- 
line—a coastline greater than that of all 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coast States 
which preceded us into the Union, merits 
the assignment of one or more warships 
to the Alaskan sea frontier. 

Not only would such vessels be available 
in time of need, but their mere presence 
even now would have beneficial effect upon 
the observance of our fishing rights by the 
vessels of foreign nations. 

In speaking of our need for additional 
naval forces, I must point out again the 

phical advantage held by Alaska. 
This advantage vividly illustrates the de- 
sirability for assignment of a missile-firing 
nuclear submarine to Alaskan waters. Such 
a vessel, capable of moving at will beneath 
the waters of the Arctic Ocean or elsewhere, 
could bring much of Russian territory with- 
in its range. 

These are just some of the things which 
could and should be done to realize upon 
Alaska’s possibilities as a defense bastion 
and as a forward outpost for retaliation 
should such, regretfully, become necessary. 
To the degree that these needs are not ful- 
filled, to that degree are we leaving a gap 
which may mean defeat instead of victory. 
Failure to fill these gaps is to invite—if not 
outright attack—at least an experimental 
probing which at best can serve only to 
heighten world tensions. 

After having witnessed Department of 
Defense operations in Alaska over the past 
10 years, I have arrived at two conclusions. 

One is that our Federal Government, a 
number of years ago, must have decided 
that location of air bases or missile sites 
along Alaska’s western and northwest coasts 
would offend our neighbors across the Ber- 
ing Sea, Bering Strait, and Chukchi Sea. 
If this is so, then I say such diplomacy only 
evidences weakness on our part—an open 
invitation to the totalitarian r to 
start something. And how could such a 
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policy be reconciled with US. armament 
policy in foreign nations, such as in West 
Berlin? 

Second, I feel that popular appeal and 
costs of our space program have caused 
Department of Defense decisions relative to 
Alaskan defenses to be made from the dol- 
lar standpoint and from the standpoint of 
a relatively small Alaskan population, rather 
than from the strategic national defense 
location of Alaska. 

I realize there are those who will be critical 
of my remarks here this evening and accuse 
me of warmongering. I can say with all 
sincerity that I stand second to no man in 
the intensity of my desire for early and 
peaceful solution of the problems and dif- 
ferences now plaguing the nations of the 
world. 

But, I am equally sincere in my belief that 
incidents such as the March 14 flight by 
Russian aircraft over the Alaska mainland, 
or the buzzing of our warships on the inter- 
national high seas, do not serve the cause of 
peace. 

It is my strong feeling that incidents such 
as this—no matter who the perpetrator— 
serve only to irritate further a sensitive situ- 
ation and to goad cold war antagonists to 
still further provocations. 

As has been fully demonstrated, our Rus- 
sian neighbors show no hesitancy in shoot- 
ing down a U.S. plane which violates—in- 
nocently or otherwise—the air space over 
Russian-held territory. They are prompt to 
react when our planes pass even close to 
their borders. 

As an American, I might deplore the fact 
that Russia has chosen to adopt such a pol- 
icy—but I cannot find it difficult to under- 
stand their playing a rough game once com- 
mitted to the course they have adopted. 

We, too, must play from strength. We 
must put Russian leaders on notice that we 
are equally as determined as they to protect 
the sanctity of our shores and the rights 
of our ships to traverse the high seas. We 
cannot sanction dangerous provocation by 
war planes over our anywhere in 
the world. Without such a clearly and firmly 
established policy, I can see only a steady 
and continuing deterioration in relation- 
ship—a deterioration which can only in- 
crease the chances of international upheaval 
and devastation. 

If we are firm—if our Nation takes the 
rightful position that our warships— 
wherever they may be—must not be intim- 
idated; if we leave no doubt that we will 
not tolerate violation of our air space— 
then I think our message will be under- 
stood and the likelihood of world war III 
reduced. 

If we can get that message across—once 
and for all—I believe we can then sit down 
at the conference table and arrive at a peace- 
ful solution of the major problems confront- 
ing today’s troubled world. 

What I have sought to develop in this 
talk is that Alaska, militarily, is far more 
than a geographically, well-placed offensive 
or defensive base. In warfare’s awesome 
proportions it has become more than that. 

Today, we are obliged to give our best 
attention to the other dimension of war- 
fare—namely, positive steps in its preven- 
tion, 

So, in addition to Alaska's well-known 
strategic importance noted by so many able 
military leaders and others—and because of 
it—Alaska today could be the key to world 
peace. 

This new role can be achieyed only by 
sufficient buildup of this military theater to 
take full advantage of its commanding view 
of the adversary. 

When this occurs, survival will require that 
all nations elect peace. We must use that 
key. We must use it in Washington, in the 
national interest, and in the cause of world 
peace. 
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ADDRESS OF SENATOR JOHN L. 
McCLELLAN TO THE NORTH CAR- 
OLINA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on 
May 10, 1963, our distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas, made a most significant address to 
the North Carolina Bankers Association 
at Pinehurst, N.C. Since such address 
deals in an eloquent and forthright man- 
ner with some of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting the Congress, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD as 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Excerpts From Appress or SENATOR JOHN L. 
MCCLELLAN, NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, PINEHURST, N.C., May 10, 
1963 


Mr. Chairman, the 88th Congress has now 
been in session for 4 months. Measured by 
the number of laws it has passed, it may 
be said that its legislative accomplishments 
are not very impressive. Only some 15 pub- 
lic laws have thus far been enacted, and only 
a relatively few other bills have passed either 
the House or the Senate and are still await- 
ing action by the other body. 

Because of this seemingly slow motion 
action, critical complaints have been made; 
and in some quarters, it has been openly 
charged that this, the 88th, is a “do nothing” 
Congress. I am not fully sympathetic to, 
nor am I in complete agreement with, that 
criticism. 

The mere fact that favorable action has 
been taken on such few measures is not 
the only yardstick by which the record of 
this Congress should be judged. The mass 
output standard that is applicable and com- 
monly used for the measuring of successful 
industrial operation and production is hardly 
& proper criterion for making an evaluation 
of the progress and work of the national 
Congress. Consideration of the quality 
rather than the quantity of new laws passed 
is a far better and safer way of assessing 
and judging its record of accomplishments. 

There is also another important factor 
that should be taken into account, and that 
is the kind of bills and resolutions that are 
defeated. Tou will recall that a motion to 
change Senate rules, to impose a gag rule and 
limit debate—a change that would have given 
a bare majority of the Senate complete domi- 
nation and control of its proceedings—was 
introduced early in the session and debated 
for several weeks before it was finally de- 
feated. That ill-advised motion proved to be 
a time-consuming and time-wasting parlia- 
mentary procedure and tactical maneuver. 

However, the rejection of that resolution 
protected and preserved’ one of the tradi- 
tional and most vital bulwarks of strength 
that is inherent in the democratic processes 
of our legislative system. The defeat of that 
ill-conceived attempt to change Senate rules 
Was a great victory. It was a major Senate 
achievement. 

So, we need to remember that Congress 
often makes a good record by defeating bad 
bills and resolutions as well as it does when 
it passes good legislation. The unsuccessful 
effort to change the rules of the Senate at 
the beginning of this session is an outstand- 
ing example. 

There are many bills before this Congress, 
which, if passed, will incur new Federal obli- 
gations, further increase deficit spending, 
and add more billions to the national debt. 
In my opinion, most major bills coming 
within that category should be defeated. 

That both the President and the Congress 
genuinely desire and seek to achieve a vigor- 
ous and expanding economy, there is no 
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doubt. This is also true of both political 
parties and of the American people. 

In the essential task of revitalizing our 
economy so as to attain the goal of a healthy, 
growing, and sustained prosperity, we still 
have some distance to go. In striving to 
“translate * * * our national strength into 
the achievement of our national purpose (as 
the President has expressed it),” the Con- 
gress must share at least equal if not greater 
responsibility than the President. 

The President can recommend laws, but he 
cannot pass them. He can devise, suggest, 
and urge spending programs, but he cannot 
inaugurate or execute them without con- 
gressional authorizations and appropriations. 

Provocative issues and serious contro- 
versies arise over the means of achieving our 
goal—over what the Federal Government can 
do and what it should do to attain the re- 
sults we desire. 

There are those—too many of them, regret- 
fully so—who insist that the Government 
must take full responsibility and that it 
should regulate and control, and in most 
areas, completely dominate the economy. 
They believe in "p the pump” with 
Federal funds—with dollars that we do not 
have—and, I may add, on a credit that is 
beginning to strain. 

These self-styled “sophisticated” modern 
advocates of a managed economy profess to 
see neither virtue nor wisdom in a balanced 
budget. They regard a balanced budget as a 
detriment and hindrance to growth and 
progress. They advocate deficit spending as 
a firm and permanent policy; as a way of life. 
so to speak, for the Federal Government. 
They refuse to place full faith and confidence 
in our competitive free enterprise system and 
in the initiative and ingenuity of the people. 
Fiscal responsibility exerts no restraining in- 
fluence in their economic philosophies. They 
sneer derisively at any effort to have the 
Government live within its income. 

What does it matter, they say, if the na- 
tional debt is more than $300 billion and still 
rising at a rate in excess of $8 billion annu- 
ally. We only owe it to ourselves. 

Along with astronomical peacetime 
spending that greatly exceeds annual reve- 
nues, it is now proposed to cut taxes by some 
$10 billion or more. I simply cannot recon- 
cile these divergent extremes with anything 
that even remotely resembles what, in my 
judgment, constitutes sound fiscal policy or 
responsible government. 

The contrived fiscal philosophy which 
Congress is being urged to embrace is strange 
and perplexing indeed. It is now proposed, 
according to an editorial in the Washington 
Post, which supports the scheme, that our 
economic growth be stimulated “through the 
creation of active fiscal deficits that increase 
the total volume of national expenditures as 
distinguished from the passive deficits that 
occur when a sluggish economy fails to gen- 
erate sufficient tax revenues to cover Federal 
expenditures.” ‘ 

It is conceded by advisers of the adminis- 
tration that if this combination program of 
tax reduction and active deficit spending is 
carried out, the national budget will remain 
unbalanced through fiscal 1967. They hope 
that by that time our economic growth will 
be sufficiently stimulated to bring tax rev- 
enues up to the level of expenditures. 

Other competent authorities outside of the 
Government, however, insist that, even if 
everything goes well, it will take much 
longer and that we will not likely see a bal- 
anced budget again until about 1975. The 
deliberate embarkation on a prolonged pe- 
riod of planned deficits cannot be reconciled 
with rational concepts of fiscal soundness, 
economic stability, and monetary integrity. 

Any attempt to justify such planned defi- 
cits by classifying them as active, in contrast 
with unplanned deficits as passive, is a dis- 
tinction without a difference which makes no 
sense at all. It is an exercise in utter futility 
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and has no real meaning. The annual defi- 
cits of $8 to $10 billion, now envisoned, will 
simply add that much more to the national 
debt, and designating them active rather 
than passive cannot change the end result. 

With such a program, with such faulty 
theories and unsound policies, and with such 
warped concepts of public responsibility, I 
wholly disagree. But, advisers and consult- 
ants, who are profound and undeviating 
adherents to the dangerous doctrine of per- 
petual deficit spending, are wielding a 
powerful, and I think, predominant influence 
in the affairs of our Government today. 
They have already been in the driver’s seat 
too long for the good of the country. 

The 87th Congress passed many new laws. 
Eighteen of them will add more than $25 
billion to the cost of Government for the 
first 5 years of their operation—an average 
of $5 billion annually. None of these laws, 
nor the appropriations therefor, come with- 
in the category of space, military, or defense 
spending. 

Notwithstanding the certainty of heavy 
deficits in the immediate years ahead and 
the desirability, if not the urgent need, for 
some tax reduction, the Congress is asked 
to pass at this session more new laws cre- 
ating additional spending obligations. There 
are 12 bills or active requests supported by 
the President already pending in the Con- 
gress which, if enacted, will add at least 
$34 billion annually to the cost of govern- 
ment for the next 5-year period. These are 
also in a nondefense category. How long 
this terrific pace of spending can be main- 
tained and sustained by deficit financing, 
I do not know. Your guess is as good as 
mine. 

I said earlier that Congress has equal if 
not greater responsibility in this fleld than 
has the President. I believe that Congress 
has already gone far enough in the direc- 
tion of creating new and heavy spending 
obligations. Our Federal Government is go- 
ing into debt too fast and too deep and to a 
degree that threatens the impairment of 
national growth and economic stability. 

Our fiscal problems, as we all know, have 
become more acute during the past 10 years. 
It is significant to note that within that time 
the Federal Government went much further 
into debt and spent $37 billion more than its 
revenues. In view of the problems confront- 
ing us today, this would seem to refute com- 
pletely the validity of any contention that 
continuous deficit spending is wise, sound, 
or necessary to our economic growth, pros- 
perity, and stability. 

It also demonstrates that more and more 
deficit spending and a steadily mounting na- 
tional indebtedness provide only a poor and 
failing remedy for the ills that beset us. 
At most, planned large deficits for an in- 
definite period, can give only temporary re- 
lief, while in many instances aggravating 
the very causes of the ills that we seek to 
cure. 

Nor is a $10 billion or more tax reduction 
the answer, unless it is accompanied by a 
corresponding decrease in expenditures. 
But, a reduction in expenditures is neither 
planned nor asked for by the budget makers. 
They argue that it simply cannot be done. 

If we accept the desirability and advis- 
ability of a tax reduction, then I think we 
must also admit the imperative need for 
the curtailment of government spending. 
In our fiscal situation today, the only safe 
highway to tax reduction is the difficult road 
of spending reduction. A substantial tax 
reduction on borrowed money is a shirking 
of responsibility and imposes on future gen- 
erations a cost of Government that we, 
ourselves, should bear. 

Thomas Paine wrote in “The American 
Crisis” (April 1783) that “character is much 
easier kept than recovered.” That princi- 
ple applies to nations and governments, just 
as it does to individuals and business in- 
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stitutions. As a guide to our conduct, we 
might do well to paraphrase what Thomas 
Paine said and remember that “national 
solvency is much easier maintained than re- 
gained.” 

Therefore, in the light of the record, I 
say the greatest service that can be per- 
formed by the 88th Congress is to reduce 
Federal expenditures and move again to- 
ward a balanced budget and the restoration 
of fiscal integrity in government. 

We should, temporarily at least, refrain 
from passing more laws that will incur addi- 
tional spending obligations. We need a 
breathing spell, so that our economy and 
Federal revenues may again catch up with 
the cost of Government. That, in my opin- 
ion, is the most urgent task confronting 
Congress this year and the next. 

In the mighty struggle in which we are 
now engaged against the aggressive forces 
of international communism, it is impera- 
tive that we keep our Nation strong, both 
economically and militarily. 

In our purpose to do that, we should not 
neglect nor leave unremedied any weak- 
ness, either manifest or potential, that 
could render us more vulnerable to attack 
that might impair our defenses, or that 
might constitute a threat to our survival. 

Such weaknesses, in my judgment, do 
exist in two most vital areas. One is in 
ae field of 21 and, the other, 
at our missile sites and 
facilities. W 

During the past 8 years, I have had the 
honor to serve as chairman of two of the 
most important investigating committees in 
the history of the Congress. In that period 
of time, I have presided over more than 2,000 
hours of committee investigative hearings. 
More than 1,500 hours were occupied in tak- 
ing testimony of witnesses about corruption, 
coercion, intimidation, violence, unwarranted 
strikes, mismanagement, and other improper 
practices in the labor-management field. 

The unsavory conditions these investiga- 
tions exposed prompted the Congress to en- 
act the Labor Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959, popularly known as 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. That is a good law 
as far as it goes, but in some areas it is inade- 
quate and needs substantial amendment and 
strengthening. 

Accordingly, I have introduced two bills for 
that purpose. The first, S. 287, would bring 
unions in the transportation industry under 
some restrictions and control comparable to 
those that are now applied to businesses and 
industries under existing antitrust laws. 
The second, S. 288, would prohibit strikes, 
walkouts, and work stoppages at missile bases 
and in defense installations. 

The unrestrained powers that are now re- 
posed by law in transportation unions and 
in their leaders are dangerous and a constant 
threat to the public welfare and our internal 
security. 

The devastating strike by the International 
Longshoremen’s Association—dock workers— 
that stopped all shipping and closed down all 
ports on the Atlantic and gulf coasts for 
some 40 days earlier this year is a flagrant 
example and was a demonstration of the un- 
restrained powers and dangerous use thereof 
to which my bill is directed. I do not think 
such conditions should be tolerated. 

It is an irrefutable fact that our trans- 
portation systems constitute the vital artery 
of our Nation in peace and war. We are all 
aware of the indispensable role which trans- 
portation occupies in our modern and highly 
industrialized society. It is upon continuous 
and uninterrupted transportation that each 
of our metropolitan communities must de- 
pend for its food and fuel supplies, for the 
operation of its factories and business estab- 
lishments, and for the dispensing of essen- 
tial health and sanitation services. 

The very life of all of our major cities de- 
pends upon their day-to-day external and 
internal transportation systems. He who has 
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the power to control or stop their operation, 
has the power of economic life or death over 
them. That is simply too much power to 
be in the hands of any one man, by sanction 
of law or otherwise, or in any group of men, 
or in any organization. 

It is, therefore, clearly apparent that who- 
ever holds in his hands the power to control 
or stop transportation or any substantial 
segment thereof, in a community, in a re- 
gion, and in the Nation, would thereby have 
in his grasp the power to impose economic 
chaos and untold hardship on the people 
and to bring our Nation to the very brink of 
disaster. 

I would remind you that such tremendous 
power is not possessed by any representatives 
of our Government. The Congress, under the 
Constitution, is only authorized to regulate 
commerce—not to prohibit it. Such ex- 
orbitant power is not granted even to the 
President of the United States. He has no 
authority to issue orders or edicts saying 
that the trains shall not run, that ships shall 
not sail, that planes shall not fly, or that 
trucks shall not roll. There is only one place 
that such power is to be found. It is lodged 
in the hands of labor union leaders in the 
transportation industry. 

These union leaders are today free to exer- 
cise this lethal power without fear or serious 
restraint. They are free to conspire together 
and cause simultaneous strikes—or sym- 
pathy strikes—in different transportation 
systems and thereby achieve a concentration 
of power so vast and exorbitant as to assure 
the strangulation of all resistance to any of 
their demands or objectives, however arbi- 
trary, unreasonable, harsh, cruel, and de- 
structive they may be. 

On January 22, Mr. Hoffa spoke in Phila- 
delphia. I ask that you listen carefully and 
get the full import and meaning of his re- 
marks, and I quote: 

“There can be no individual strikes of 
transportation in an individual city without 
affecting widespread areas. The longshore- 
men’s strike is a perfect example. At no 
time during this controversy of the long- 
shoremen has one single voice been raised 
that the longshoremen were right. And the 
Government would not have intervened in 
this strike if one pier had been tied up. No- 
body would have raised a voice in behalf of 
the workers had they been confined to one 
particular area, one given dock, and only 
when they had the strike activity over the 
entire shipping industry was there a suc- 
cessful bringing to a termination of that 
strike for the benefit of the workers. We 
feel the same thing applies to transportation 
and trucks.” 

The significance of that statement is clear. 
He advocates not just local strikes, but 
strikes of an entire system affecting a large 
area so as to punish the public and to cause 
such suffering and hardship as is necessary 
to force capitulation. 

I believe the public has a right not only to 
be heard, but also to be protected in such 
strikes. I think it is a reflection upon civi- 
lized society, and upon those of us who have 
the responsibility of government today, that 
we throw up our hands in a helpless gesture 
and say there is nothing we can do about it; 
that the public must suffer the terrible con- 
sequences; that the Government is impotent 
and helpless in such a situation. I don’t be- 
lieve that this unrestrained monopolistic 
power in the hands of labor unions and labor 
leaders in the transportation field should 
continue; that it should longer be tolerated. 

The responsibility for doing something 
about it rests primarily with the Congress. 
Congress has not only the authority, it has 
the constitutional duty to enact laws neces- 
sary to protect the public interest and to 
insure the security and well-being of the 
Nation. In the exigencies of the situation 
that prevails in America today, we should no 
longer indulge such dangerous monopolistic 
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powers. We in Congress should have the 
courage to rise above political threats and 
fears, meet our responsibilities as states- 
men, place the welfare of our country above 
our own political fortunes, and pass a law 
to bring strikes in the transportation indus- 
try under control and subject to reasonable 
restraints and limitations. 

The other bill which I have reintroduced 
at this session is S. 288. It would outlaw 
strikes and work stoppages at missile sites 
and certain strategic defense facilities. It 
would also provide, by a form of compulsory 
arbitration, for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes that may arise at these plants. 

The term “strategic defense facilities” is 
defined to be any facility, institution, or 
establishment engaged in, or a purpose of 
which is to engage in, the designing, de- 
velopment, production, testing, firing, or 
launching of munitions, weapons, missiles, 
and space vehicles. 

This Government clearly has not only the 
right, but the duty, to protect itself by ap- 
propriate legislation that will prohibit delays, 
obstructions, and work stoppages that would 
do irreparable injury to our defense program 
and national security. 

Many of these strikes and work stoppages 
are occasioned by jurisdictional disputes 
and other petty grievances so frivolous as to 
be positively ludicrous if it were not for the 
danger they pose to our security. 

The Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations exposed the rotten practices 
and conditions that existed at our missile 
bases in early 1961. That investigation re- 
vealed that work stoppages and slowdown 
practices at Cape Canaveral and our missile 
sites had reached proportions of a national 
scandal. In some instances, the rate of pro- 
ductivity of work had fallen below 50 per- 
cent of normal capacity. As a result of these 
shocking disclosures, the President’s Missile 
Sites Labor Commission was established on 
May 26, 1961. Conditions at missile bases 
have materially improved since then. 

Prior to that investigation, 1 man-day of 
labor was being lost by work stoppages for 
every 73 days of work being performed. 
Within 6 months following the investiga- 
tion, that ratio had been reduced to 1 man- 
day of labor lost for every 1,250 man-days 
of labor performed. 

These figures I have cited relate exclu- 
sively to work stoppages at missile sites. 
They do not include man-days of labor lost 
at defense plants. 

I can give you only a part of the record 
of work stoppages and man-days of labor 
lost at defense plants during the calendar 
year of 1962, I am advised that work stop- 
pages of major import resulted in 673,427 
man-days of labor lost in seven of our large 
defense establishments that would be cov- 
ered by the bill I have introduced. These 
seven plants and the time lost in each of 
them due to strikes in 1962 are: 


So ed ean ss 2 oe ae es eat 55, 528 
5 Aviation Co., Long Is- 

W. ees aeons ns aaa a a 474, 282 
Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn 76,750 
Marshall Space Flight Center and 

U.S. Army Missile Command Head- 

L ee 6, 930 
Hercules Powder, Bacchus, Utah. 5,175 
Aerojet General Corp., Sacramento, 

0 ete 17, 762 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank 

and Sunnyvale, Cali 37, 000 


I have not by any means listed all of the 
strikes that occurred last year that had an 
impact on our defense program. These I 
have mentioned are only the most signifi- 
cant. There are many others. 

The time involved in these strikes is ir- 
revocably lost to our defense effort. It can- 
not be regained. Unless effective legislation 
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is enacted, we may expect a continuation 
of such strikes and work stoppages to occur. 
They could well reach pro that 
would imperil the very safety of our Nation. 

We draft our young men, interrupt their 
lives, take them from their homes and loved 
ones and from their educational pursuits 
and vocations, place them in military uni- 
form, train them as soldiers and order them 
to fight and die if need be in defense of our 
country. 

For our Government then to supinely 
permit, tolerate, or condone strikes in our 
defense establishments—strikes that slow 
down and strikes that delay the production 
of weapons and instruments of war that 
we need and strikes that otherwise weaken 
our defenses and give aid and comfort to 
the Communist enemy—constitutes, in my 
judgment, an ignoble and most regrettable 
abdication of national responsibility. I be- 
lieve we should face up to duty and do 
something about it. 


EXPENDITURES IN CONNECTION 
WITH LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, Mr. George 
J. Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, has 
asked me to state that his organization 
has “never spent a single dime in lobby- 
ing activity as the term ‘lobbying’ is gen- 
erally understood.” Mr. Burger made 
this comment in a letter to me in refer- 
ence to a series of articles prepared by 
Mr, Felton West, chief of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Houston Post, which I 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
March 25. 

Mr. West listed a number of organiza- 
tions which had reported to the Secre- 
tary of the Senate their “expenditures— 
including loans—in connection with leg- 
islative interests.” Mr. Burger does not 
challenge the figure which Mr. West has 
used, but states that “the expenditures 
reported are for the entire operation of 
the Washington office, which means 
other activities of the Washington office 
than petitioning the Congress to recog- 
nize the position of small business.” 


HAWAIIAN SUGAR 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Thursday, 
May 16, 1963, on page 8838 contains a 
most interesting colloquy between the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Arken], in which, by inadvertence, 
erroneous information is included. 

In this colloquy, the Senator from 
Louisiana stated that— 

The Senator knows that as of today Flor- 
ida and Louisiana are the only cane sugar 
producing States in the Union. 


The Senator from Vermont followed 
by stating: 
That is correct. 


Mr. President, I am pleased to advise 
the Senate that Hawaii is also a cane 
sugar producing State. According to 
the reports of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the State of Hawaii is by 
far the largest sugar producing State in 
the Union. The following statistics on 
major sugar producing States for the 
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year 1962 should be of interest to my 
colleagues: 
Major sugar-producing States in 1962 


Short tons 
Hawail (cane 1. 120, 011 
California (beet) - 603,098 
Louisiana (cane. 472,000 


Colorado (beet) 


Minnesota (beet) -- 
1 Estimated by USDA. 


Mr. President, later in the colloquy, 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
stated that— 

As the Senator well knows, we produce in 
the continental United States about 32 per- 
cent of our requirements. We must depend 
on offshore production. Puerto Rico is al- 
most out of production now. It is expanding 
so much industrially that it has given up 
many sugar-producing lands. Hawaii is in 
the same position. It is not producing what 
it could. It is developing industrially. It is 
pbuilding homes, and much good sugar land 
is being used for that purpose. 


As to this statement, I am also pleased 
to advise my colleagues that in 1962 in 
the State of Hawaii, 228,926 acres were 
in the cultivation of cane sugar. This is 
the largest acreage in cane sugar cultiva- 
tion since 1941. As a matter of fact, 
acreage devoted to cane sugar has in- 
creased every year since 1955. In 1962 
the State of Hawaii produced its second 
largest sugar crop in history—1,120,011 
tons, raw value. 


158, 707 


BRAINS AND NATIONAL POWER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I was privileged to address a spe- 
cial Washington seminar sponsored by 
the American Management Association. 
At this seminar I discussed the topic “The 
Changing Basis of National Power, Pres- 
tige, and Prosperity.” 

My basic proposition centered about 
the fact that today brains provide our 
most important natural resource in terms 
of our highly competitive and industrial- 
ized society. Unless we develop this re- 
source to its fullest potential, we run the 
grave risk of sacrificing our preeminent 
position among nations in regard to gross 
national product, productivity, and 
standard of living. 

Those nations and people who have the 
commonsense to realize this fact today 
will be among the industrial leaders to- 
morrow. Unfortunately both private in- 
dustry and Government in the United 
States have been extremely reluctant to 
grasp the full significance of developing 
our intellectual and technological poten- 
tial. 
Let me give several brief illustrations. 
In France, Germany, and England, non- 
space, nonmilitary technical efforts have 
been approximately doubling every 3 to 
4 years. In contrast, our own increase 
has been only a few percent each year. 
In fact, our rate of increase of investment 
in nonmilitary, nonspace research and 
development has been diminishing. 

If one wants to see the latest advances 
in automated, technologically sophisti- 
cated production methods, one seldom 
comes to the United States any longer. 
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Much of our industrial plant has been 
outdated by the vast industrial com- 
plexes that have been constructed in 
Western Europe and Japan since World 
War II. These facts have direct impact 
on our difficulties in cutting the unfavor- 
able balance of trade. If we are going 
to reduce the adverse balance of inter- 
national payments, we must expand our 
exports. And to expand exports we must 
broaden the technical base of our econ- 
omy. We have to improve the quality of 
our goods and reduce our costs. Only 
through research and development can 
this be accomplished. 

Three quarters of our annual $16 bil- 
lion investment in research and develop- 
ment is sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for such purposes as defense, 
space exploration, atomic energy, and 
public health. These are vital national 
objectives, but they do not provide the 
basic industrial technology leading to 
expanded economic growth. In particu- 
lar, there is a critical lack of research and 
development in such basic industries as 
building and construction, textiles and 
apparel, and food processing. Although 
these industries constitute about 30 per- 
cent of the manufacturing and construc- 
tion components of our gross national 
product, they currently provide less than 
4 percent of privately supported research 
and development. 

As a Senator from a State that com- 
prises part of the great heartland of 
America, I can only view with the great- 
est apprehension the high concentration 
of military and space research and de- 
velopment along the east and west coasts. 
The great heartland is becoming a great 
wasteland as far as Federal support of 
research and development activities is 
concerned. The Pacific States now per- 
form almost half the total military re- 
search and development; the Middle 
Atlantic States almost a fifth. The Mid- 
west currently receives only 8 percent of 
the total. 

A similar pattern exists in regard to 
the geographic distribution of trained 
human resources. In 1961, for example, 
the Midwest had 750 scientists per mil- 
lion population, as compared with 1,240 
per million on the Pacific coast and about 
1,035 per million in the New England- 
Middle Atlantic region. In fact, the 
Midwest has become a net exporter of 
scientists and engineers to both coasts. 
Our great Midwestern universities, like 
the University of Minnesota, are training 
men and women with advanced degrees 
only to have them leave the Midwest. 
And so long as the Federal procurement 
dollar is providing the overwhelming ma- 
jority of job opportunities in limited 
areas of the country, this trend will con- 
tinue and even accelerate. 

Mr. President, the time has arrived 
for Congress to take a hard look, an in- 
dependent look, into this entire question 
of industrial research and development, 
Let us remember that our investments 
in military and space activities have only 
marginal effect on the long-term eco- 
nomic strength of this Nation. Our spot- 
ty record of economic growth during the 
past decade confirms this analysis. I 
will have a great deal more to say about 
these problems in the coming months. 
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In the near future, I intend to reintro- 
duce my concurrent resoiution calling for 
the creation of a Joint Committee on 
Export Trade. As one of its responsi- 
bilities, this body should take a sustained 
and searching look into the relationship 
between domestic industrial technology 
and the level of exports. I believe the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] plans to examine many of 
these questions in forthcoming hearings 
on economic growth and unemployment. 
These hearings should develop very help- 
ful information for the Congress. This 
area needs massive study and investiga- 
tion, both inside and outside of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my speech, “The 
Changing Basis of National Power, Pres- 
tige, and Prosperity,” delivered before 
the American Management Association 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CHANGING Basis or NATIONAL 
POWER, PRESTIGE, AND PROSPERITY 
(Address by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

to the American Management Association, 

Washington, D.C., April 1, 1963) 

As the world spins into the middle sixties, 
one great fact is becoming clear: the basis 
for national power, prestige, and prosperity 
is shifting from natural resources to human 
resources. This is a rapid shift and it is 
accelerating. 

The problems and opportunities implicit 
in this trend are crucial to our welfare. 

If we are to meet these problems and 
opportunities, all sectors of our society— 
Management, labor, government, and the 
general public—must join in formulating 
national policies based on the new facts of 
international life. 

Our Nation's greatness has been due in 
large measure to our ability to adapt to the 
needs of changing times. Are we still as 
adaptable and imaginative? 

The direct relationship between science 
and technology on the one hand and our 
military capability and effort in space ex- 
Ploration is spectacularly obvious. Not 
nearly so obvious is the dependence of our 
general economic and social well-being on 
science and technology. And for that mat- 
ter, only a strong, vigorous economy can 
enable us to. continue to sustain a stagger- 
ing effort in defense and space activities. 

The strength of our economy, and our eco- 
nomic growth, depend upon and are limited 
primarily by our technical capability. 

TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION 


A second great fact must be understood 
and that is that a technological revolution 
has literally transformed our society from 
one based largely on natural resources and 
raw manpower to one based essentially on 
brainpower. 

Technology has made agriculture so pro- 
ductive that today 1 American farmworker 
supplies food and fiber for 27 people, and 
agricultural workers constitute less than 7 
percent of our labor force. 

The shift of workers from farm to fac- 
tory provided manpower for our rapid in- 
dustrial growth. But technology also made 
manufacturing workers more productive. It 
has shifted employment opportunities from 
the assembly line to the services and trade— 
wholesale and retail trade, finance, insur- 
ance, real estate, public utilities, transporta- 
tion, services, and government. This shift 
from farm to factory, and now to services 
and trade has demanded high skills, better 
training, and more education. It has also 
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sloughed off onto the unemployment rolls 
those with little skill, inadequate training, 
and incomplete education, 


TECHNOLOGY AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Technological change today accounts for 
about half the annual rate of economic 
growth, and has radically altered the income 
pattern of our economy. The agricultural 
component of our gross national product, for 
example, is only half what it was three dec- 
ades ago. The composition and characteris- 
tics of our labor force have been altered. 
Whole regional economies have been dras- 
tically affected. Many areas of our country 
find themselves bypassed by technical 
change, relying still on natural resources or 
on the conversion of materials—an activity 
that now requires fewer workers. 

The prosperity of any region of the United 
States is no longer tied to abundant resources 
of mine or field or forest. Our most impor- 
tant resource, we now see, is brains. This 
human resource is highly mobile and flex- 
ible. It is not unusual to see burning pros- 
perity in localities and States in our country 
that have substantially only one product to 
sell—brains. 

Our educational requirements have been 
sharply increased by the technological revo- 
lution. If a high school education today is 
a must, it is not enough. Specialized train- 
ing and education to the college and post- 
graduate levels are increasingly required. 

Unlike other one-crop economies, brains 
will never be obsolete. 

In view of the great and increasing de- 
pendence of our economy and our society 
generally on trained human resources, how 
are we as a Nation utilizing these scarce 
resources, developing them, and conserving 
them? In particular, how do we compare 
with other countries? 

Currently, of course, we enjoy the largest 
gross national product of any nation in the 
world, the highest standard of living, and 
the highest overall productivity. But our 
annual rate of economic growth is trailing 
behind most industrialized nations. 

Like the hare we cannot take our lead 
over the tortoise for granted. 

The U.S. rate of growth of gross national 
product has averaged 3 percent recently— 
far short of our stated goal of 4.5 percent. 
Russia’s rate of growth in the 1950’s was 
6 or 7 percent, and is expected to reach 8 
percent in the 1960's. 

In the 1950's, the average growth rate of 
U.S. productivity (gross national product 
per worker) was 2.2 percent. This compares 
with 6.1 for Japan, 4.5 for West Germany, 
4 for Russia, 3.4 for the Netherlands, and 
2.8 for Sweden. 

In the same period, the average growth 
rate of the U.S. standard of living (gross 
national product per capita) was 1.1 per- 
cent—compared with 7.2 for Japan, 6.1 for 
West Germany, 4 for Russia, 3.4 for the 
Netherlands, 2.8 for Sweden, and 2.1 for the 
United Kingdom. 

If we accept the thesis that economic 
strength depends on technical capability, it 
is disturbing to compare the rate and direc- 
tion of the technical effort of other nations 
with our own. For example, Western Europe 
and the United Kingdom, with a much 
smaller gross national product sustain a 
technical effort to enhance private industry 
that is at least as great and probably greater 
than that of the United States. 

COMPARISON, U.S. AND EUROPE IN RESEARCH 

Moreover, this effort is being stepped up. 
In France, Germany, and England, for ex- 
ample, nonspace, nonmilitary technical ef- 
forts have been doubling approximately 
every 3 to 4 years. The French research and 
development effort is expected to double 
again over the next 4 years, and to exceed 
the U.S. research and development effort as a 
percentage of gross national product. In 
contrast, our own increase has been only a 
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few percent per year. In fact, we have a 
diminishing rate of increase. In Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden, 
civilian research and development amounts 
to 100 percent of their total research and 
development effort. West Germany, which 
has the largest civilian research and devel- 
opment program, had in 1959 (my last avail- 
able figures) a total of $690 million for 
civilian research and development—95 per- 
cent of the total West German research and 
development effort. Two-thirds of France’s 
research and development was civilian 
oriented and about half of the United King- 
dom. 

In contrast, for the same year, the U.S. 
civilian research and development was on 
the order of one-third of our total research 
and development effort. 

Both of these European, and Japanese, de- 
velopments—the greater rate of economic 
growth and the greater emphasis on indus- 
try-oriented technology bear directly on two 
major U.S. problems: We are in an increasing 
competition for world markets, and we con- 
tinue to have a stubborn unfavorable balance 
of international payments. 

We in the United States have long counted 

on our technological superiority, as well as 
on the economy of scale made possible by 
our large continental domestic market, to 
give us the needed edge in international 
competition. These advantages tended to 
offset lower labor costs abroad. But im- 
proved technology abroad and the merged 
economic strength of the Common Market 
are shaking some of the suppositions of the 
past. 
If we are going to reduce the adverse bal- 
ance of international payments, we must 
expand our exports. And to expand exports 
we must broaden the technical base of our 
economy. We have to improve the quality 
of our goods and reduce our costs—including 
both the direct and the indirect costs. Only 
through research and development can we do 
it. 

We already have an enormous research and 
development effort, it is true. In the past 
20 years, our research and development ex- 
penditures jumped thirtyfold—from a half 
billion dollars yearly to more than $16 billion 
annually today—a quantum increase. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURES 


But three-quarters of that enormous na- 
tional technical effort is federally sponsored 
for such purposes as defense, space, atomic 
energy, and public health—all vital national 
objectives, but none particularly directed to- 
ward promoting economic growth. Indeed, 
the results of this increasingly esoteric re- 
search have less and less immediate applica- 
tion to the civilian economy. 

Only about $4 billion annually is spent by 
industry for industry, and of that amount, 
only about $1.5 billion is aimed at in- 
creasing productivity. Although industry- 
sponsored research increased in the last 
several years, it was at a significantly slower 
rate than Government-sponsored work. 
Last year it barely increased at all. 

Moreover, 80 percent of this industry- 
sponsored research was done in 300 com- 
panies. 

Seventy-three percent was concentrated in 
five industries. Two of these industries— 
aerospace and electronics—represent more 
than 25 percent of the research and develop- 
ment, while constituting only 10 percent of 
the manufacturing component of gross na- 
tional product. 

On the other hand, such industries as 
building and construction, textiles and ap- 
parel, and food processing, which constitute 
about 30 percent of the manufacturing and 
construction components of gross national 
product, perform less than 4 percent of pri- 
vately-supported research and development. 

The 50-percent growth of industrial re- 
search and development in the last decade 
has taken place in large firms almost ex- 
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clusively. (Firms with more than 5,000 em- 
Ployees increased research and development 
50 percent, whereas smaller firms increased 
research and development about 2 percent.) 

This concentration of research and de- 
velopment in certain industries and in large 
firms has special significance, because there 
is a high and direct correlation between 
growth and profitability on the one hand 
and, on the other, the relative amount of re- 
search and development performed. 

The growth of military and space research 
and development has further concentrated 
technical effort in firms and areas already 
technically competent. The Pacific States 
now perform almost half the total military 
research and development (46 percent); the 
Middle Atlantic States almost a fifth. The 
rest of the country splits less than a third 
of the military research and development— 
the South with about 9½ percent, the Moun- 
tain States with almost 9 percent, and the 
Midwest with 8 percent. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


A similar pattern is clear in the geographic 
distribution of trained human resources— 
scientists and engineers as a percentage of 
population. 

In 1960, the number of engineers per 
million population was 3,330 in the South— 
roughly half the number of engineers in the 
Far West, at 6,570. The Midwest, with 4,580 
engineers per million population, was also 
sharply below the Far West and the east 
coast. 

In 1961, the number of scientists per mil- 
lion population was 750 in the Midwest, 
compared with 1,240 on the Pacific coast 
and about 1,035 per million in the New Eng- 
land-Middle Atlantic region. It is so serious 
& problem that the Midwest has become a 
net exporter of scientists and engineers to 
both coasts. Our midwestern universities 
are training men and women with advanced 
degrees who are increasingly migrating out 
of the Midwest. State money is being used, 
in a very real sense, to provide advanced- 
degree training for out-of-State industry. 
If there were a two-way flow of advanced- 
degree graduates back into the Midwest 
from the Far West and the east coast, this 
would be a tolerable situation. But so long 
as the Federal procurement dollar is pro- 
viding the overwhelming majority of job 
opportunities in limited areas of our coun- 
try, there will the flow of trained people go. 


EFFECT OF U.S, GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 
EXPENDITURES 


There are those of us who feel that a con- 
scious effort on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be made to break this pat- 
tern by a wider distribution of Government 
procurement. 

Another example of research and develop- 
ment imbalance is the fact that, out of 
2,000 universities in the United States, 100 
of them, or 5 percent, perform 90 percent 
of federally-supported academic research. 

A serious byproduct of the present re- 
search and development pattern is that uni- 
versity faculty and students tend to commit 
themselves to technical activity suited to 
space, defense, and similar missions—instead 
of to the more mundane, less glamorous, but 
vital mission of increasing economic pro- 
ductivity and developing new products. 
Such a bias in the career orientation of our 
brightest minds is perhaps the most dis- 
turbing problem arising out of the n 
but large concentration on special national 
programs. 

Of the 400,000 scientists and engineers 
doing U.S. research and development, about 
275,000 are doing research and development 
for Government programs, and 125,000 for 
industry-orlented programs. But of this in- 
dustry group, about 100,000 work for the 
300 largest research and development com- 
panies; only about 25,000 work for all the 
other industrial and commercial enterprises 
in America. 
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This year’s increase in the supply of sci- 
entists and engineers for research and devel- 
opment is expected to be about 30,000. But 
the increase in space research and develop- 
ment alone next year will absorb just about 
the entire new supply. The space research 
and development increase is equivalent to 
more than 20 percent of the total scientists 
and engineers now doing research and devel- 
opment for the private sector, and about 50 
percent of the research and development peo- 
ple in universities. 

And things are going to get worse. By 
1970, we expect to be short by more than 
250,000 engineers. Enrollments in engineer- 
ing In American schools have actually de- 
clined; we are graduating about 30,000 engi- 
neers each year now while the Russians are 
graduating 120,000 yearly. 

It is my view that trained, educated peo- 
ple constitute the major national resource. 
And this natural resource deserves national 
support. By that I mean Federal support— 
Federal funds in the form of sckolarships 
and the construction of adequate scientific 
and educational facilities. 

We have recognized this in principle, but 
we have taken only relatively small and cau- 
tious steps—as in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act—to implement the idea. 

The cold facts are that engineering grad- 
uates are declining—as are Ph. D.'s in educa- 
tion and government. We cannot permit 
this to continue. 

Neither can we afford to permit the con- 
tinued and accelerating concentration of our 
most talented young people in almost purely 
defense-oriented industry, without risking 
intellectual starvation of the civilian-ori- 
ented sector of our society. 

The worsening supply and demand situa- 
tion in trained manpower is only one of the 
serious limitations on an expanded develop- 
ment and use of technology for industry and 
commerce. There are others—including the 
rising costs of the many operations con- 
nected with the introduction of new products 
and processes, and the increasing risk of 
innovation. 

Such limitations do not permit industry 


minimum of 4.5 percent yearly and to in- 
crease our exports. 

The Federal Government has traditionally 
contributed significantly to the advancement 
of science and technology for economic de- 
velopment. In this fiscal year, for example, 
the Federal Government is supporting re- 
search and technology for nonmilitary, non- 
space activities in several specialized areas. 
The major areas include: atomic energy ($230 
million); agriculture ($176 million); basic 
seience ($153 million); transportation— 
mostly air ($121 million); and natural re- 
sources ($107 million). 

We have as important a stake in the well- 
being of industry and commerce, as we have 
in that of agriculture, fisheries, mining, 
transportation, forests, public health, or 
space exploration and defense. 

The more pressing technical needs of our 
industrial economy are: a more effective de- 
velopment and use of existing and new sci- 
ence and technology by industry; a better 
Means of adapting the research results 
developed from our military and space pro- 
grams, for economic purposes; a more ade- 
quate supply of people trained and educated 
in the application of science and technology 
to industry's needs; a more effective dissem- 
ination and use of technical information. 

The administration has taken several ma- 
jor steps to assist industry and commerce 
including tax credits, accelerated deprecia- 
tion schedules, area redevelopment, acceler- 
ated public works, manpower retraining, and 
the Trade Expansion Act. Now, specifical- 
ly to the point of our discussion, the Presi- 
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dent has called for a new civilian industrial 

technology program. 

NEW FEDERAL INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NOLOGY PROGRAM 

This proposed new program consists of two 
efforts. First is the industrial science and 
technology program. 

Here the idea is to provide Federal support 
for technical work and to disseminate tech- 
nical information that is basic to industrial 
development. Contracts or grants will be 
awarded to Institutions orgamized for re- 
search, education or the dissemination of 
technical information. No contracts and 
grants will go to individual firms organized 
for the manufacture or distribution of prod- 
ucts and services, and no support will go for 
individual product development nor to solve 
the problem of the individual companies or 
@ narrowly oriented group of firms. 

But support will be designed to develop 
information applicable to a broad segment of 
industry, such as textile or apparel. It will 
encourage the interaction of people inter- 
ested in science and technology, economics, 
and related fields. 

The Federal program is planned so as to 
encourage additional industrially oriented 
basic research at universities, and thus in- 
crease the supply of technical people knowl- 
edgeable of industrial problems. It will also 
seek to encourage additional support by in- 
dustry itself of basic technical work. 

The idea will be to stimulate basic tech- 
nological development that will have a major 
effect on industrial productivity; will con- 
tribute significantly to our gross national 
product; will reduce the indirect costs of 
goods and services; or will expand our export 
trade. 

Initially, the major support will go to ac- 
tivities basic to three broad industrial group- 
ings—textiles and apparel; building and con- 
struction; and metal working, including 
machine tools, foundries, and castings. 

A second major element of the new civilian 
industrial technology program will be the 
university-industry technical (extension) 
service. Here is a pilot program designed 
to improve local and regional technical prac- 
tices through a closer cooperation between 
local industry and the universities. A closer 
association and contact would be encouraged 
between the scientists and engineers in the 
universities and their counterparts in indus- 
trial laboratories and between technical 
people and management. At the same time 
there will be a strong effort to upgrade the 
dissemination of technical information. 
The applicable technology must be diffused 
as rapidly and thoroughly as possible 
throughout industry. 

This is frankly going to be an experiment. 
Hopefully, an effective technical extension 
service may later be established—with 
matching funds from State and local govern- 
ments and from industry—based on the ex- 
perience gained from the pilot projects. 

The prospect is for about a dozen key 
schools throughout the country to be se- 
lected to begin the pilot program. In fact, 
schools in more than a third of our States 
have already made tentative proposals. This 
is good, sound, constructive planning to do 
something about a serious economic problem. 

Now to summarize: we are throwing heavy 
financial and intellectual resources into the 
arms race and the space race. But while we 
are maintaining a strong position in those 
areas, we have a domestic economy that is 
erratic, spotty, and unsatisfactory in many 
respects. 

Yes, we have more than 70 million people 
working at good jobs, at good pay, and under 
good working conditions. But we have an 
unemployment rate that is almost the high- 
est of the world’s industrial nations, and 
more than double that of most European 
countries. 

Our 4 million jobless not only fail to con- 
tribute to the gross national product—but 
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they drain off every year $3 to $4 billion in 
unemployment and relief payments and 
other costs. 

We have stubborn, persistent areas of 
chronic unemployment which sometimes run 
as high as 30 percent unemployed. 

We have almost 16 percent of our out-of- 
school teenagers also out of jobs. Some esti- 
mates have indicated that by 1970, unless 
something is done about it, half of our 
unemployed will be teenagers. 

Yes, a tax cut will be a great stimulation 
to the general economy. I support it. 

But I am convinced that we are not going 
to solve the many specific economic prob- 
lems caused by increasing automation, 
changes in raw materials usages, competitive 
international trade, and other economic 
trends without a massive upgrading of our 
human resources. 

We must put more of our intellectual capi- 
tal into solving these problems. 

And we must create more intellectual capi- 
tal by moving much harder and faster and 
with more determination to the task of train- 
ing, retraining, and higher education. 


THIRTY-SIX YEARS OF DRAMATIC 
AVIATION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
very interesting article appeared in the 
May 16 edition of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 

The article called attention to the an- 
niversary of Charles A. Lindbergh’s flight 
across the Atlantic and its similarity to 
Gordon Cooper’s flight in Faith 7. The 
intervening 36 years have brought 
dramatic changes in the art and science 
of aviation. Lindbergh’s speed averaged 
140 miles an hour, while Major Cooper 
traveled 17,546 miles in the same period. 
Lindbergh, as the article points out, was 
his own crew, weatherman, flight me- 
chanic, and navigator while Major Coop- 
er’s flight was the culmination of the 
work of many thousands. The article 
concludes that in one respect each of 
these heroic journeys was the same 
“while the deed was being accomplished, 
each was alone.” 

Mr. President, I would like to point 
out one further similarity. The crafts 
that carried both of these brave pilots 
were intimately association with St. 
Louis. Lindbergh came to St. Louis 
when he needed a plane to fly the Atlan- 
tic. The U.S. Governemnt came to St. 
Louis when it wanted a craft to carry the 
Nation’s first men in space, to both mis- 
sions St. Louis gave its finest efforts, its 
vision, and its achievement. 

Mr. President, I share the pride all 
Missourians can feel at the role our fair 
city played in these achievements, 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DRAMAS IN AVIATION: LINDBERGH'S IN 1927, 

COOPER'S 36 YEARS LATER 

CAPE CANAVERAL, May 16.—Thirty-six years 
ago, Monday, a young Army Reserve officer 
astonished the world by piloting a small air- 
plane 3,610 miles in 33 hours and 29 minutes. 

Today, an Air Force major who was only 
2 months old when Charles A. Lindbergh per- 
formed his epic trans-Atlantic solo, was or- 
biting the earth in a space capsule. 

Nothing could dramatize the advance of 
aviation more clearly than the comparison 
between the flight of L. Gordon Cooper, Jr.'s, 
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Faith 7 Mercury spacecraft and Lindbergh’s 
small monoplane, the Spirit of St. Louis. 

Lindbergh, a 26-year-old airmail pilot, was 
his own ground crew, weatherman, flight me- 
chanic, navigator, and pilot on the unprece- 
dented flight from Long Island, N.Y., to Paris 
May 20-21, 1927. 

Cooper, a 36-year-old jet test pilot had the 
help of thousands of scientists and techni- 
cians before and during his orbital flight. 

Lindbergh's aircraft weighed 5,240 pounds; 
his speed averaged 140 miles an hour. He 
had no way of communicating with the 
ground, only sketchy weather reports and 
navigation equipment. 

Cooper’s wingless, bell-shaped capsule 
weighed about 3,000 pounds, traveled 17,546 
miles an hour. He had almost constant con- 
tact with the ground, weather and naviga- 
tion aids that have all but eliminated guess- 
work. 

But Cooper and Lindbergh have one bond 
that tied them together in an exclusive fra- 
ternity—while the deed was being accom- 
plished, each was alone. 


SENATOR KUCHEL EXPOSES 
PEDDLERS OF FRIGHT 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, my good 
friend, the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kucue.], has performed a 
real service to the cause of democracy 
and to an orderly and logical discussion 
of the issues that confront our Nation 
in his recent speech to this body on those 
who would use falsehood, fear, and in- 
nuendo to warp our society to their own 
ends. 


An excellent summary of the Senator's 
remarks appeared Saturday in the 
Washington Star in a column written by 
Ralph McGill. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KUCHEL EXPOSES PEDDLERS or FRIGHT 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Senator THOMAS H. Kuchl, Republican, 
from California, recently stripped from the 
fright peddlers of the Nation their protective 
covering of falsehood and fakery and left 
them naked for all to see. It was a good, 
clean job. It included reproductions of 
some of the stupid, inflammatory, defam- 
atory and fraudulent pamphlets distributed 
by the Birch groups, the anti-Semites, and 
the various self-styled patriotic organiza- 
tions engaged in peddling fright and doubt. 

His talk, for which there is room here for 
only a short synopsis, was thorough and 
documented, It was one of the more useful 
services of the year. All these organizations 
have one thing in common. They peddle 
the lie that the sovereignty of this country 
is being turned over to the United Nations 
or that there is a plot so to do. 

Senator Koch. included photostats. One 
was sent out by the anonymously supported 
“U.S. Flag Committee,” of Jackson Heights, 
N.Y. “Soon” said the committee, “you will 
not be a citizen of a free America.” Under 
that heading the U.S. Flag Committee, un- 
identified by the name of any individual, 
charged that the “Director” of “The Disarm- 
ament and Arms Control” is a dictator over 
whom neither the President nor Congress 
has any control. The pamphlet declared 
that the law setting up the agency required 
the director to collaborate with and receive 
orders from a R Eugene Kislev, Sec- 
retary of the United Nations. The pamphlet 
went on to say that the U.S. military cen- 
ters will be abolished and all arms and sol- 
diers given over to the U.N. 
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TOOK IT APART 

“Uncle Sam,” said the fright pamphlet, 
“cannot move his finger without permission 
from the U.N. * “ 

There is more of this bilge. 

Senator KUCHEL took it apart. There is, 
of course, no Director of Disarmament and 
Arms Control. There is an agency, first 
created by Congress during the Eisenhower 
administration, now called the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. Strong 
support for it came from Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, then our Ambassador to the 
U.N., Christian Herter, and Robert Lovett. 

The Agency is directed to acquire, under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, a fund 
of practical and theoretical knowledge about 
disarmament and is directed to conduct re- 
search in that field. 

It has no power to disarm the country. 
It can do nothing save conduct research. It 
reports to the President and Secretary of 
State and does not, and cannot, act inde- 
pendently. There is no Russian colonel. 

It is interesting, however, that in most of 
the fright pamphlets this ubiquitous Rus- 
sian colonel turns up as ready to take over 
the U.N. and this country. Senator KUCHEL 
exposes a play written in the early 1950's by 
an anti-Semitic group, denounced in an Un- 
American Affairs Committee report. The 
play admittedly was written as propaganda 
against the U.N. The play has a character 
who says that the military chief of the U.N. 
will always be a Russian, * * + 

That people believe such things—and pay 
money to subscribe—is eloquent testimony 
to their extreme gullibility, their self-doubts 
and their disloyalty. 


TRUTH OF THE MATTER 


The truth: There is no Russian colonel, or 
general, or civilian individual, who is secre- 
tary of the United Nations or secretary of the 
U.N. Security Council. There are 19 under- 
secretaries, 13 of whom are Americans or 
representatives of our allies, 

Two are Soviet bloc nationals. None has 
anything to do with the command of any 
U.N. operation. There is no World Police 
Force. No Soviet national ever gave any 
U.S. officer any orders. 

The Birch Society fright publications, by 
the founder, still claim that Gen. Eisen- 
hower and John Foster Dulles were acting for 
Communists. Yet, members at the Birch 
groups argue they are merely conservatives 
interested in preserving America. 

Senator KuUcHEL properly concluded: 
“America has enough immediate and dead- 
ly, dangerous enemies without adding hob- 
goblins, America can use all the responsible 
help it can receive.” 


ADMINISTRATION’S WHEAT 
SUPPORT PLAN 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is un- 
fortunate that too many of the vital 
debates on the issues which will affect 
the course of our Nation have been 
clouded by arguments that have little or 
no basis in fact. 

Such is the case in the debate on the 
administration’s wheat support plan. 
The curious fact that many of the very 
vocal opponents of this plan are the 
same people who have been seeing a 
Communist under every bed and a 
traitor in every Government employee is 
documented in a column by Drew Pear- 
son which appeared in the Washington 
Post on Sunday. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FREEMAN FACES FIGHT OF His LIFE 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Orville Freeman, the quiet-spoken Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, has been in a lot of 
battles. As a young Marine officer he was in 
the battle of Bougainville. As Governor of 
Minnesota, he took on United States Steel 
and last year he fought the battle of Billie 
Sol Estes when some of his functionaries got 
taken in by that Texan's wily ways. 

But this week Orville faces the biggest 
battle of all, when farmers vote on whether 
to continue wheat controls. In addition to 
the American Farm Bureau, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, various State 
affiliates of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Cattleman's Association, many 
of the Texas oil millionaires and the John 
Birch Society are battling to defeat Free- 
man’s wheat program. 

Why so many nonfarmers feel so strongly 
against wheat controls is an interesting 
question. Some undoubtedly are influenced 
by the big elevator operators who make 
money storing surplus wheat. Others are 
processors—brewers, millers, feed manufac- 
turers—who make more money when a wheat 
surplus drives down the price. The cattle- 
men also profit from low-priced grain and, 
while wheat isn’t fed to cattle, the price of 
wheat affects the price of feed grains. 

Finally, some organizations have been 
pouring money and propaganda into the 
campaign against Freeman, because they 
consider his wheat controls socialistic. 

Dan Smoot, the ultrarightwing Texan 
pamphleteer, and the John Birch Society 
have been socialism and telling 
farmers they will lose their freedom if they 
voo yes on the wheat referendum on Tues- 

v. 
Here is a further rollcall of organizations 
and people who have thrown themselves into 
the “battle of wheat” against Freeman. 

Ezra Taft Benson, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has been urging farmers to vote no. 
His son, Reed Benson, is a paid worker for 
the John Birch Society, and the elder Benson 
attended big right-wing rallies. 

The Farmers Liberty League of North 
Dakota issued an amazing statement charg- 
ing that a yes vote on wheat quotas is a 
“vote for communism.” It eyen claimed that’ 
“the farm program was written by Commu- 
nists in the Agriculture Department.” 

The Committee for Free Agriculture has 
been distributing a militaristic call for dol- 
lar donations to pay for a series of “six bul- 
lets” against the Freeman plan, plus a bro- 
chured “battle plan, full of pistol loads, 
shotgun ammo, nerve gas, and atom fallout,” 
all aimed at wheat controls. 

The Defenders of American Liberty, headed 
by Bob Morris, onetime assistant to the late 
Joe McCarthy, has been working against 
wheat controls. 

When you get away from all the propa- 
ganda and fanfare, the issues boil down to 
this: the farm surplus has been costing the 
American taxpayers about $1 million a day, 
of which wheat has been a sizable item. 
Freeman wants to reduce that surplus, yet at 
the same time give wheat farmers a reason- 
able price. 

He proposes a guaranteed “blend” price of 
about $1.85 a bushel based on a $2 a bushel 
for 80 percent of their production quota, 
$1.30 a bushel for the remainder, plus pay- 
ments for crop diversion. 

But if the wheat referendum falls, there 
will be an estimated surplus of about 400 
million bushels from the 1964 crop, added to 
an estimated carryover of 1.2 billion bushels 
from the current year, making a whopping 
total of 1.6 billion bushels. 

A study by Cornell University shows that 
in this case wheat will drop to about $1.12 
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a bushel in a free market. The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee says 93 cents, and the 
Congressional Joint Economic Committee 
estimates about 90 cents. 

The American Farm Bureau has been tell- 
ing farmers that if this happens Congress 
will pass another wheat bill to stabilize the 
price. But on this point President Kennedy 
has said no. And with Congress already 
bogged down, and the President adamantly 
on record against any other wheat legisla- 
tion, the Farm Bureau can be sure it won’t 
happen. 


TRIBUTE TO NEWTON N. MINOW 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the rec- 
ord of Newton N. Minow as Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is certainly one of great substance 
that can stand as an example for all 
those who would serve their Nation in 
positions of trust. And I would heartily 
commend to his able successor, Mr. E. 
William Henry, the course that Mr. 
Minow has charted. 

The excellence of Mr Minow’s record 
can be determined by the comments in 
the press and by many national figures 
on the news of his departure from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. President, an excellent example 
of a good look at Newton Minow’s rec- 
ord was the article in the Sunday Wash- 
ington Post by Lawrence Laurent. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 19, 1963] 
Minow BAITED TV INTO IMPROVING 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 


With the arrival of the New Frontier in 
Washington 2 years ago, a reporter sat down 
with a little known Illinois lawyer and asked 
a blunt question: “Just what makes you 
think you're qualified to head the Federal 
Communications Commission?” 

Newton Norman Minow’s answer was 
quick, direct, and it proved to be an ex- 
cellent guide to his character. “I have two 
qualifications,” he said. “I don’t want a 
job in broadcasting and I don’t want to be 
reappointed.” 

Within 8 months after Minow’s arrival, the 
Nation’s broadcasters learned he had other 
qualifications. There is an undeniable gift 
for the memorable phrase, coupled with a 
tremendous capacity for detail and an in- 
tellect that moves directly to the key issues 
of an argument. 

In the words of professional boxing pro- 
moters, Minow qualifies as a “good mixer.” 
That is, he welcomes combat and he knows 
how to fight. 

It isn’t surprising, then, that of the 14 
men who have been chairman of the FCC 
since the Communications Act was written 
in 1934, Minow is the only one who had a 
major impact on the general public. 

In serving only 2% years, after Senate 
confirmation for 8 years (a full 7-year term, 
plus an unexpired year of his predecessor), 
Minow followed a well-established pattern. 
The longest reign of any FCC chairman 
belongs to James Lawrence Fly who served 
5 years and 4 months. 

This pattern, evidently, was set by the 
FCC’s first chairman, Eugene Octave Sykes, 
who stepped down in favor of Anning S. Prall 
after 8 months. 

Minow's remarks about not wanting a job 
in broadcasting was filled with meaning. 
One FCC Chairman, Charles Ruthven Denny, 
resigned to become general counsel of the 
National Broadcasting Co. Minow's review 
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of FCC history had convinced him that 
chairmen who seek broadcasting jobs are 
rarely eager to battle future employers. 

He was equally convinced that chairmen 
who campaign for second terms must com- 
promise their convictions in order to keep 
down opposition. 

Minow’s first dramatic step was to slam 
broadcasters where it would hurt the most, 
by denouncing the program schedule. In 
his most celebrated speech, he invited sta- 
tion owners to sit in front of a TV set from 
the time a station signs on until it signs 
off. He concluded: “I can assure you that 
you will observe a vast wasteland.” 

Two years later, Minow hadn't revolution- 
ized the television schedule, but he had 
caused some changes. According to the 
A. C. Nielsen Media Research Division, there 
were an estimated 109 hours of “public serv- 
ice” programs in 1960. The figure for the 
current season is set at 179 hours. 

Minow denounced the quality of children’s 
programs and invited the television net- 
works to do better, ABC-TV responded with 
a weekday program called “Discovery 62“; 
NBC-TV came up with Exploring“ and CBS- 
TV offered “The Reading Room.” (Each net- 
work, by the way, denies that the programs 
resulted from Minow’s prodding.) 

He campaigned for increased competition 
in television and looked for a solution in 
the ultrahigh frequency portion of the 
TV spectrum. These are channels 14 
through 83 but economic disaster had fol- 
lowed nearly every licensee who had tried 
to operate one of these channels. 

So Minow picked up a 10-year-old Propos 
and pushed it through Congress. This is 
the all-channel receiver bill and, beginning 
in June 1964, every TV set shipped in inter- 
state commerce must be equipped to handle 
all channels, 2 through 83. 

Minow advocated a strong educational tele- 
vision system. He helped push through Con- 

a bill that will provide matching funds 
with which to build educational stations. 
During Minow's tenure, more educational 
stations than commercial stations went into 
operation. There are now 79 ETV stations in 
the country. 

Minow and legal assistant Tedson Meyers 
practically created an educational station in 
New York on Channel 13. This had been a 
commercial station and it was put up for 
sale. New York's other six commercial sta- 
tions chipped in to help educators contract 
to buy a $6 million property. 

Minow is most proud of the communica- 
tions satellite legislation, This was a com- 
promise bill, dividing ownership of a satellite 
corporation between established common 
carriers and the general public. 

Of the Telstar satellite, Minow has said: 
“The Russians were first to put a man in 
space, but we were first to put an idea in 
space. And ideas outlive men.” 

Minow gets credit, also for the new long 
distance telephone call for a flat $1 (after 9 
p.m.). 

News of Minow’s impending resignation 
leaked out in March and it was followed by 
a drastic cutback in network television’s 
schedule of news and public affairs programs. 
(Broadcasters deny there is any connection.) 

So, after 2 years and 3 months, Newton N. 
Minow is leaving the FCC to become execu- 
tive vice president and general counsel of 
Encyclopedia Britannica in his home town, 
Chicago, 

Broadcasting magazine says Minow’s salary 
will be a “basic $75,000, with certain fringe 
benefits.” His salary as FCC chairman was 
$20,500. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
an attack on the proposed YCC has been 
effectively answered by an editorial in 
the Register-Guard of Eugene, Oreg. 


May 20 


On May 15, the editorial stated: 


The CCC program sometimes sent de- 
linquents into the woods. And a good thing 
it did. It didn’t send delinquents out of the 
woods. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A CHEAP AND STUPID ATTACK 


The Associated Oregon Industries is a lobby 
group, well staffed and with great resources 
at its command. Thus it ought to know 
better than to circulate a dodger like its 
May 6 letter about the proposed Youth Con- 
servation Corps. The threat is great, AOI 
warns. If such a corps is established, it will 
be like CCC days, and “the program could 
easily result in bands of juvenile delinquents 
roaming virtually without discipline through 
National and State forests and nearby com- 
munities.” The dodger speaks of “sweeping 
the streets” of “school dropouts and other 
troublemakers.” In CCC times, the report 
Says quite erroneously, the Army maintained 
discipline in the camps. Youth corps camps 
would be controlled by civilians. (The Army 
ran CCC camps at first. Later, control was 
transferred to civilian hands.) 

The AOI demonstrates an appalling igno- 
rance of history. The CCC program, true 
enough, sometimes sent delinquents into the 
woods. And a good thing it did. It didn’t 
send delinquents out of the woods. It sent 
out of the woods young men who had worked 
off their grudges and frustrations, young 
men who had been properly fed, who had had 
real fresh air perhaps for the first time 
in their lives, young men who had learned 
good work habits, young men who had 
learned discipline and social responsibility, 
young men who had saved a few dollars for 
decent clothes so they could hunt jobs. 

School dropouts went into the woods, too. 
They came out of the woods after spending 
their evenings in classes. Thousands of 
grade and high school diplomas were issued 
through the CCC. The AOI is fearful that 
the young men in the new corps would not 
be taught useful skills. They should be, and 
under any workable program they would be. 
They won’t be trained as brain surgeons or 
atomic physicists. But they will learn skills 
that will make them acceptable on the labor 
market. 

The CCC was a conservation program, con- 
servation for the boy and also conservation 
for the land. The boys went into the woods 
and out into the deserts and grasslands. 
The American landscape was improved as 
swamps were drained, trees planted, wind- 
breaks established, dunes stabilized. Of all 
the New Deal programs, the CCC was probably 
the one that, after a reasonable trial, found 
the most public favor. It was a smashing 
success. It ended only when events over- 
seas made it imperative that the same young 
men wear uniforms of a different kind. 

The AOI and other interests may reason- 
ably oppose the Youth Conservation Corps on 
the ground that it is a waste of money, if 
they choose. Or they may oppose it because 
the same objectives could be better achieved 
by a program of a different type. But it is 
not realistic to oppose it on the grounds that 
it would result in bands of juvenile delin- 
quents roaming virtually without discipline 
through national and State forests and 
nearby communities. The CCC example 
does not bear out these fears. The AOI at- 
tack is an appeal to cheap emotions and fear. 


MILITARY PAY BILL 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, like 
other Members of the Senate, I have 
been receiving many letters concerning 
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the military pay bill. Two of them have 
impressed me as reflecting the attitudes 
and marshalling the arguments for and 
against in an especially able manner. 

The Nation’s Armed Forces are not 
unionized. Neither can they strike. 
There is no one to protect their interests 
except the Congress. That becomes our 
solemn duty, and if we are to err at all, 
it should be on the side of liberality. 

Nevertheless, civilian taxpayers are en- 
titled to be heard. 

I feel it would be beneficial for us to 
read these letters together because of the 
clean-cut manner in which they present 
both sides. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that they appear in the RECORD 
immediately following my remarks. 

The names of both writers are omitted 
because I know that members of the 
Armed Forces prefer to remain anony- 
mous when they are commenting on 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 26, 1963. 
Hon. Norrts COTTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Corron: Most military men 
and women are reluctant to correspond 
with Members of Congress. We feel that, in 
general, an excellent job is being done 
through our congressional system and that 
you who are In a position to Know the big 
picture are better qualified to make valued 
judgments on our behalf. In my case, this 
is the first occasion where I have written to 
anyone in a congressional position, and I 
am doing this because I feel, as a constit- 
uent, that it is my obligation to let you 
know the undercurrent of feeling among 
service personnel over the military pay bill 
being considered now by Congress. 

Working here in Europe, we feel our posi- 
tion to be extremely challenging. Our duties 
take us throughout the Continent, United 
Kingdom, Mediterranean, Middle East, and 
Africa, particularly the Congo. We are in 
constant contact with all of the other armed 
services, embassies, and all foreign govern- 
ments within this area. We become quite 
politically conscious and particularly sensi- 
tive to what goes on in Washington and the 
major capitals of the world. 

Nowadays, it is difficult to clearly evaluate 
the job to be done during a cold war as 
compared to the hot wars of the past 
decades. I am sure that most servicemen 
today feel that the requirements of a strong 
military establishment are as compelling as 
they were in the early forties and fifties. 
Now in the early sixties we feel it would be 
regrettable if there were any adverse trends 
in the progress made throughout the past 
several years. We feel that in the eyes of 
the world the stature of the American peo- 
ple today is far above any position held dur- 
ing our lifetimes. The credit for this should 
go to all of the representatives of the people, 
including the servicemen. 

It is, then, with considerable concern that 
we have watched the progress of the military 
pay bill during the last few weeks. We are 
at a loss to understand some of the incon- 
sistencies of actions taken during the econ- 
omy move within the House of Representa- 
tives. Generally speaking, the military has 
always been willing to sacrifice, whether it 
was pay, family convenience, or lives. How- 
ever, we find it hard to understand why the 
House cut $600 million from the pay bill, yet 
at the same time they committed $450 mil- 
lion for accelerated public works. We are 
told that this $450 million is committed be- 
tween now and June 30 on local construction 
projects such as streets, sewerage facilities, 
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municipal buildings, and hospitals in de- 
pressed areas. At the same time, the effective 
date proposed for our pay raise was set at 
October 1 to save funds for a bill which has 
been evaluated as only marginally adequate 
by military and congressional leaders. 

At the same time that the House Armed 
Services Committee cut out recomputation 
for military men retired before June 1958 in 
order to save $30 million, a $23 million in- 
crease was approved by the House for spend- 
ing by the Federal Government on forest 
access roads. Total expenditure for these 
roads during the year will be $60 million. 

The House Armed Services Committee cut 
out combat pay which would have provided 
a maximum of $1 million a year to some 
4,000 men subject to enemy fire in Vietnam. 
Some weeks earlier, in approving the Interior 
Department appropriation,. Congress voted 
$1 million in assistance to the States for a 
wetlands program. It would create refuges 
for migratory ducks. 

Perhaps we need to realine our perspec- 
tives about military pay. We feel there has 
been too much talk of cost of living index, 
although our pay has never been tied to it 
except when they cut the subsistence allow- 
ance increase. We should more properly 
relate military pay to standard of living. 
Let me explain further—40 years ago, even 
in our fair State, we lived in small houses 
heated by wood stoves, with inadequate 
plumbing, lights, etc. Today we are not 

to, nor do we expect our children 
to, put up with these inconveniences. The 
American standard of living, of which we are 
justifiably proud and for which we have 
many people to thank, Including officials in 
your capacity, makes our lives much easier. 
Today you and I both hope to live not 
merely exist. 

Translated to statistics, it amounts to 
this—the House Armed Services Committee 
has tables which will show that since 1952 
the pay of professional and technical people 
has gone up 49 percent; pay of production 
workers up 44.8 percent; pay of civil servants 
up 39.8 percent, including the raise starting 
next January. By comparison, even with the 
pay bill voted by the House Armed Services 
Committee, the pay of military men will 
have gone up only 28 percent during this 
Same period. 

Let us amplify this with a little different 
approach. According to an article published 
in the Air Force Times, April 24, 1963, in the 
Pentagon men are hired to ride 3-wheeled 
bikes around all day delivering messages. 
They are called corridor boys. Monthly pay 
of @ corridor boy is more than the total 
monthly pay and allowances of an ensign or 
a second lieutenant. 

If you will excuse me for using as an exam- 
ple the very tragic loss of the Thresher, we 
believe it is pathetic to note that one of the 
seamen who lost his life in this accident was 
earning only $4.94 a day. This includes base 
pay, clothing allowances, sea pay, and sub- 

e pay. Under the proposed pay bill 
approved by the House committee he would 
not have gotten any raise because he had 
less than 2 years’ service. 

We have all become quite interested in 
numerous examples of this type of inequity 
or reduction in the so-called fringe benefits 
of the military service—for instance, cutting 
proposals for military hospital facilities at 
Long Beach Naval Hospital from 500 beds to 
350 at the same time that six civilian hos- 
pitals in the California area, including San 
Diego, will be supported by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the amounts of 70 percent of 
their cost. This will have serious effect upon 
in-service and retired personnel in the San 
Diego area. Additionally, we all know that 
the unionized hod carrier who works on these 
new hospitals will be receiving more pay 
than our junior officers. 

In summary, I feel that I am speaking for 
many servicemen who are reluctant to put 
their thoughts on paper. I strongly urge you 
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to take a realistic look at what we Americans 
need for a Defense Establishment. The days 
of the foot soldier have long since gone; and 
the military today is a complex, technical 
operation. It needs dedicated men who feel 
that others are willing to bear their fair 
share of the load. The pay raise for civilian 
Government workers slipped through Con- 
gress without faltering. With the increase 
approved for next January for comparable 
grades and responsibilities, gross inconsis- 
tencies exist between the military and civil- 
ian components. It is not a case of their 
salaries being too high; it is a case of ours 
being too low, as determined by an economy 
binge rather than fair and equal compensa- 
tion. We strongly urge you to do whatever 
you can to see that the military pay bill gets 
fair consideration as quickly as possible. 
Sincerely, 


. 


JANUARY 23, 1963. 

Dear Norris: Something has just come 
to my attention, owing to the visit of a 
young Air Force captain who is here working 
on Kenneth Roberts’ manuscripts. He is 
teaching at the Air Force Academy, his Ph. D. 
is being paid for by the Government, and 
when he retires at 42, he tells me he will 
be getting $450 for life, also from the Gov- 
ernment—that is, from you and from me. 
After teaching at Dartmouth for 42 years 
my retirement, which I have paid for partly 
myself, will be less than his. 

It seems to me that Government economy 
might start with a reappraisal of these enor- 
mous pensions, paid in many cases to men 
who have risked nothing and who are not 
war heroes. There comes a time when the 
Government will have to stop spending these 
enormous sums which none of us can afford, 
and I am sure we can get military security 
and still cut down on the military budgets. 

As a veteran of World War I, with service 
overseas, I recall getting a $60 bonus from 
the State of Massachusetts and perhaps a 
small sum from the Government. Since that 
time I have not received a penny from the 
Government, nor would I want to. 

At any rate, good luck to you in 
Washington. 

Sincerely, 


MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can people have been closely following 
the growing crisis in the Middle East. 
They realize that any war which broke 
out in this area might be very difficult 
to confine. 

The general tenor of the many edi- 
torials that have appeared in the Ameri- 
can press and of the many resolutions 
adopted by private organizations has 
been that our Government should make 
it abundantly clear in advance that it 
will not tolerate Nasserite aggression 
against Israel and that it should make a 
determined diplomatic effort to promote 
the peaceful settlement of Arab-Israeli 
differences. 

As evidence of the widespread public 
concern over the danger in the Middle 
East, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
into the Recor, at the conclusion of my 
remarks, the text of a resolution adopted 
at a meeting of the Court of Common 
Council of the City of Hartford, Conn., 
on May 13, 1963. I also ask consent to 
introduce into the Record a resolution 
adopted on May 13, 1963, by the New 
Britain, Conn., chapter of the Zionist 
Organization of America. 

Finally, by way of spelling out my 
own position on the problem in more 
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detail, I also ask unanimous consent to 
insert into the Record the text of a state- 
ment which I made to the Connecticut 
Region Zionist Conference on May 5. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY Haverrorp COURT OF COMMON 
COUNCIL 


Whereas the State of Israel is the only 
democratic government in the Middle East; 
and 

Whereas there have always been close ties 
between the people of the United States and 
the people of Israel; and 

Whereas the new Arab federation has of- 
ficially declared that it intends to destroy 
the State of Israel: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Court of Common 
Council of the City of Hartford hereby ex- 
presses its support for the State of Israel and 
calls upon the President of the United States, 
Congress, and the State Department— 

(a) To make known to the Arab States 
that the security and independence of the 
State of Israel is a part of the foreign policy 
of the United States; 

(b) To take positive action to bring a halt 
to the arms race in the Middle East; and 

(c) To take the initiative in bringing the 
Arab States and Israel together at the peace 
table, and that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, Senator THomas J. 
Dopp, Senator ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, Con- 
gressman EMILIO Q. Dappario, and Congress- 
man BERNARD GRABOWSKI. 

Attest: 

ROBERT D. DELANEY, 
Deputy City Clerk. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Arab leaders, now federating in 
military alliance, have formally renewed 
their threat to destroy Israel; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union is providing Arab 
States with bombers, fighters, submarines, 
tanks, torpedo boats and missiles; and 

Whereas German scientists are helping the 
United Arab Republic to produce guided 
ground-to-ground missiles; and 

Whereas Western governments are provid- 
ing unconditional economic assistance to 
Arab States, despite their war preparations 
and their refusal to meet Israel in direct 
peace negotiating: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved— 

1. That there be a firm security guarantee 
by the United States committing our Gov- 
ernment to move swiftly to deter and pre- 
vent any aggression. 

2. And that there be careful administra- 
tion of our aid program to insure that none 
of our assistance is diverted to finance prep- 
arations for aggression. Our aid program 
must not assist belligerent countries which 
threaten the peace of their neighbors. 

3. And that our Government act to coun- 
teract incitement to hate and preparation 
for war. 

4. And that copies of the aforesaid reso- 
lution be sent to John F, Kennedy, President 
of the United States, and to the Senators and 
Congressmen representing the State of Con- 
necticut. 

Attest: 

RABBI HENRY OKOLICA, 
REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp, BE- 

FORE THE MID-YEAR CONFERENCE OF THE 

CONNECTICUT ZIONIST REGION, MERIDEN, 

Conn., SUNDAY, May 5, 1963 


I am honored by your invitation to ad- 
dress your mid-year conference. We meet 
at a time when the eyes of the world are 
once more anxiously focused upon the Mid- 
dle East and upon the future of the State of 
Israel. This includes not just those who 
are traditionally and emotionally concerned 
with the cause of maintaining the freedom 
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and independence of Israel. It includes all 
who are concerned with peace in the Middle 
East and with the preservation of freedom 
and the continuation of progress in that part 
of the world. 

Only a week ago men who cherish freedom 
throughout the world joined in celebrating 
the 15th anniversary of the founding of the 
State of Israel. 

The creation of the State of Israel was a 
supreme act of faith. 

On the day of its birth, the Jewish popu- 
lation of the new-born state barely exceeded 
600,000 people. Though they had quanti- 
ties of small arms, they possessed no or- 
ganized army and no heavy armament. 

Surrounding Israel on the day of its birth 
were Arab States that had sworn to prevent 
its creation and that possessed powerful 
armies with modern equipment. When the 
Arab States invaded Israel from three sides, 
it seemed that the fate of the new-born 
state was sealed. But in this situation, as 
has happened before in history, faith and 
strength of spirit prevailed over force of 
arms. The armies of the invaders were 
halted or routed. The State of Israel sur- 
vived, as a fulfillment of the biblical proph- 
ecy, as a haven for the persecuted Jews of 
central Europe and of the Mid-East, as a 
beacon of social progress and political de- 
mocracy for the ancient, poverty-ridden na- 
tions of the area. 

Fifteen years ago there were many who 
scoffed and many who doubted. But today 
the voices of the scoffers and doubters are 
stilled. Israel exists. Israel flourishes. The 
vitality of its existence is demonstrated by 
the amazing accomplishments that have 
characterized its history. 

Since 1948, Israel has absorbed more than 
1 million Jewish refugees. Its total popu- 
lation has more than tripled. The amount 
of cultivated land has increased from 400,- 
000 acres to more than 1 million acres. The 
number of pupils in the education system, 
has risen from 146,000 to more than 650,000. 
And there is much more. Pressed on all 
sides by crushing domestic problems, the 
people of Israel have nonetheless managed 
to institute programs of foreign aid and 
technical assistance to neighboring nations. 

These are some of the accomplishments. 
But in paying tribute to Israel on this oc- 
casion, we must not limit ourselves to praise 
for her accomplishments and for the spirit 
of her people, or to pious good wishes for her 
continued wellbeing. We must concern 
ourselves, rather, with the crisis that now 
threatens her very existence, and we must 
seek to devise solutions for this crisis. 

Your conference takes place at a moment 
of grave crisis for the State of Israel and for 
the free world. 

Every day the papers carry additional 
news of the military buildup in the Arab 
countries, of Soviet submarines bearing So- 
viet technicians in the service of Nasser, of 
Soviet rockets and rocket technicians at var- 
ious points in the United Arab Republic, of 
West German rocket experts who are helping 
Nasser to develop his own rocket industry. 
Within recent months, moreover, Nasser has 
succeeded in subverting the governments of 
the surrounding Arab countries and in fos- 
tering the creation of an Arab federation 
openly dedicated to the destruction of the 
State of Israel. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this com- 
bination of factors confronts Israel with the 
most serious threat she has had to face 
since the heroic and perilous days of her 
establishment, 

If war should erupt in the Middle East, the 
tragedy would involve more than the Israeli 
and Arab peoples, for no one can say for cer- 
tain that such a war would not expand into 
the Third World War that all nations have 
been seeking to avoid. 

We must take measures now to prevent 
such a calamity, because, if we fail to act 
now, tomorrow may be too late. 
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The timeworn saying that “a stitch in time 
saves nine” is just as true for nations as for 
individuals. 

World War II would probably never have 
happened if Britain and France had acted 
against the fledgling Nazi war machine at 
the time of the remilitarization of the 
Rhineland. 

The Korean war would probably never have 
taken place if we had made it unequivocally 
clear in advance that we were prepared to 
commit our armed might to the defense of 
South Korea. 

We would not today be confronted with 
the terrible problem of a Soviet military base 
in Cuba if we had taken measures to sup- 
port a middle-of-the-road alternative to 
both Castro and Batista, or, failing such 
early action, if we had supported the Cuban 
freedom fighters at the Bay of Pigs. 

For their inaction and passivity in these 
instances and other instances, the United 
States and the free world have had to pay a 
tragically high price. 

But, despite the bitter lessons of recent 
history, our policy in the Middle East for 
more than a decade now has essentially been 
a do-nothing policy; and this do-nothing 
policy on the part of the Department of 
State has, in turn, been refiected in a do- 
nothing policy on the part of the United 
Nations. 

All kinds of sophistries have been adduced 
to justify the policy of doing nothing. 

We have been told on certain occasions 
that we must strive to maintain an even- 
handed attitude toward Israel, on the one 
hand, and the Arab States on the other, that 
it would be improper to take sides. 

In less guarded moments we have been 
told that we cannot afford to antagonize the 
Arab States. 

And more recently, we have been told that 
there would be no point to protesting the 
presence of German rocket technicians in 
the United Arab Republic because, if they 
were withdrawn, their places would be taken 
by Soviet technicians. At least, this was the 
answer I received from the Department of 
State a few weeks ago in reply to a letter that 
I had signed jointly with several other Sena- 
tors. 

It may be true, as proponents of the pres- 
ent policy declare, that we must, in fair- 
ness to both sides, avoid an unconditional 
commitment to Israel or the Arabs. But 
we do have a clear and abiding commit- 
ment to uphold the United Nations Char- 
ter; and the United Nations Charter, in turn, 
commits its member nations, singly and col- 
lectively, to abstain from military aggres- 
sion and to take action against it when 
it does occur. 

The time has come to frankly assess the 
consequences of our do-nothing policy in 
the Middle East. This policy has not pre- 
served the peace, nor has it fostered stability. 
It has, on the contrary, been accompanied 
by the overthrow of one government after 
another in the Arab countries of the Middle 
East; it has kept the U.N. passive and in- 
effective when confronted with repeated 
violations of its own charter; it has seen 
Soviet arms and Soviet agents brought into 
the Middle East in dangerous quantities; 
it has resulted in an upward spiraling arms 
race between Israel and the Arab States that 
has now reached the phase of land-to-land 
missiles; it has encouraged Nasser in his 
extremist and imperialist tendencies; it has 
created a situation fraught with danger for 
the entire free world, a situation which may 
momentarily erupt into large-scale blood- 
shed. 

If the United States and the United Na- 
tions continue to do nothing, we shall not 
be able to escape the burden of responsibility 
when bloodshed does erupt. 

For the United Nations, the developing Mid- 
east crisis may very well prove to be a crisis 
of survival. I am a supporter of the U.N.; 
but I must say that I have been worried 
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by the developments in recent years, and par- 
ticularly worried over the U.N.’s handling of 
the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

When the United Nations failed to prevent 
or condemn India’s attack on Goa, Ambas- 
sador Stevenson warned that this failure by 
the U.N. might be “the first act in a drama 
that could end in its death.” 

The U.N. survived Goa, although greatly 
weakened in authority and prestige. It has 
survived repeated violations of its charter 
by the United Arab Republic since Goa. But 
I do not believe the United Nations will sur- 
vive, or that it can retain the confidence of 
the American people, if, under the influence 
of the Afro-Asian bloc, it refuses to take any 
action to halt the Mideast arms race, to put 
an end to the subversion of neighboring gov- 
ernments by the Nasser regime, and to pre- 
vent the military action against Israel to 
which the new Arab Federation is constitu- 
tionally committed. 

The United Nations ignored the repeated 
acts of military provocation by the Arab 
States, which preceded Israel’s occupation of 
the Sinai Peninsula in 1956. 

It took no action when the Nasser govern- 
ment, in violation of international law, seized 
the Suez Canal. 

But when Britain, France, and Israel, act- 
ing essentially in self-defense, took military 
action against Nasser, the United Nations, 
unfortunately with the active support of the 
American Government, invoked its great au- 
thority to defend the Nasser regime and to 
demand the withdrawal of the British, 
French, and Israeli forces. 

Let there be no mistake about it, had it 
not been for the U.N.’s intervention in his 
behalf, the Nasser regime would today re- 
tain about as much vitality as King Tut’s 
mummy. 

Apparently a double standard of justice 
has come to prevail in the United Nations. 
On the one hand, the Western nations and 
those that are friendly to them must live up 
to the letter of the charter and must give 
unquestioning obedience to the Security 
Council and General Assembly; on the other 
hand, the Afro-Asian nations and the Com- 
munist nations consider themselves free to 
ignore the Charter and the formal decisions 
of the U.N. 

When the U.N. intervened to save Nasser 
in 1956, Nasser had for 5 consecutive years 
defiantly ignored the Security Council deci- 
sion of 1951 that Israel and all other coun- 
tries must be assured freedom of navigation 
through the Suez Canal. Although this de- 
cision was supposed to be binding, the 
United Nations, I regret to say, had taken 
no action to compel compliance with it. 

When the Security Council in 1956 again 
ruled that Israel must be assured freedom 
of navigation through the Suez Canal, Nasser 
continued his defiance of the Security Coun- 
cil, and even extended his restrictions to 
cover foreign flagships carrying cargo to or 
from Israel. 

Again the United Nations did nothing; 
nor did we propose any action to the U.N. 

Emboldened by his ability to defy the 
United Nations and get away with it, encour- 
aged by the assistance he has received from 
both East and West, Nasser has moved from 
one extreme to another. 

Cairo broadcasts to the surrounding Arab 
countries have been characterized by almost 
daily calls for the assassination of other Arab 
leaders, for armed uprising against estab- 
lished governments, and for the military 
liquidation of the State of Israel. Indeed, 
the violence of Nasser's propaganda exceeds 
anything ever put out by the Communist 
International. 

Let me quote to you an excerpt from a 
broadcast from the Voice of Cairo of last 
March 19. 

“Free officers, soldiers, students, and Arab 
brothers in Saudi Arabia and Jordan: how 
long are you going to tolerate Saud and 
Hussein? 
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“The time has come for the army and the 
people to purge the Arab land of the im- 
perialist vestiges—lackeys who have sold 
their honor and dignity and who cooperate 
with the archenemies of the Arabs—the Eng- 
lish, the Americans, and the Jews. 

“Free officers, come forward and fix the 
zero hour; surge like flames to the palaces in 
Riyadh and Amman—and destroy the hire- 
ling traitors—enemies of God and of the 


people. 

“We will then march together on our dear 
usurped land—Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa— 
and the crime of Israel will no longer exist. 

“We call the army and the people in 
the Arabian Peninsula and Jordan to quick 
action and to bloody revolution. Death to 
the enemies of God and of the people.” 

Here within the scope of a few paragraphs, 
Nasser called for the overthrow of two mem- 
ber governments of the United Nations, called 
for the assassination of two monarchs, and 
called once again for a military invasion of 
the State of Israel. 

Such broadcasts—and there have been 
many of them—are in flagrant violation of 
the U.N. Charter on several scores. But for 
some strange reason the U.N. has taken no 
action to oblige Nasser to moderate his in- 
cendiary propaganda; nor has our State De- 
partment seen fit to formally bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the U.N. 

Nine months ago, in Yemen, Nasser went 
beyond the propaganda stage and sent in 
20,000 troops to overthrow the Government 
of the Imam of Yemen and to establish a 
quisling regime committed to unity with the 
U.A.R. There could have been no clearer 
violation of the United Nations Charter. But 
again the United Nations did nothing. Nor 
did the State Department raise the issue in 
the United Nations; indeed, the State De- 
partment reacted by recognizing the Nasser- 
installed government of Yemen, in this way 
legitimizing his aggressive violation of the 
U.N. Charter. 

It would be bad enough if we had simply 
closed our eyes to Nasser's repeated viola- 
tions of the spirit and letter of the United 
Nations Charter, and to his defiance of re- 
peated decisions of the Security Council. 
Unfortunately, the massive foreign aid we 
have given the Nasser government has not 
been conditioned on any moderation of 
policy, The result has been that, while 
defying the U.N. and while receiving hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of arms from the 
Soviet Union, Nasser has also been the recip- 
ient of very substantial aid from the United 
States. Last year alone this aid totaled $250 
million. 

In the light of this record, who can blame 
Nasser for thinking that belligerence and 
aggression involve no risks and pay hand- 
some dividends? 

Only in the light of Nasser’s growing ar- 
rogance is it possible to understand how the 
newly formed Arab Federation could adopt a 
constitution which openly calls for military 
aggression against Israel. In a letter to the 
Security Council only a few days ago, the 
Israeli Ambassador pointed out that “it is 
unprecedented for a constitutional document 
of a member state of the U.N. to proclaim the 
destruction of another member state” as an 
objective. He said that this constituted a 
clear violation of the United Nations Charter. 

But once again the chances are that the 
United Nations will do nothing. 

In marking the 15th anniversary of the 
founding of the State of Israel, it is our 
solemn duty to concern ourselves with the 
vital and immediate problem of creating the 
conditions for a stable peace in the Middle 
East. 

We must make it clear to Nasser that we 
desire peace with him and peace for the peo- 
ple of the United Arab Republic and the 
other peoples of the Middle East, But, while 
offering Nasser our friendship and our aid, I 
believe we must make it unmistakably clear 
that we will not tolerate an Arab attack on 
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the State of Israel, just as we have made it 
clear that we will not tolerate an attack on 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan. 

I believe we should insist as a condition 
of continued aid, that Nasser abide by the 
Security Council’s resolutions calling for 
freedom of navigation for all nations in the 
Suez Canal, 

I believe we should urge the Arab leaders 
on every appropriate occasion to join with 
us and with the United Nations in a con- 
certed effort to solve the Arab refugee prob- 
lem, which, so long as it exists, will remain 
a constant source of tension and unrest. 
Israel has already committed herself to par- 
ticipate in such a solution, even to the point 
of paying compensation to the refugees. But 
the Arab leaders thus far have turned their 
backs on any solution other than the destruc- 
tion of Israel. Because of their intransi- 
gence, we have had to pay out hundreds of 
millions of dollars, year after year, simply 
to keep the refugees alive in the demoraliz- 
ing idleness of the Gaza camps. Nasser must 
not be permitted to continue to use the Arab 
refugees as political pawns, regardless of the 
suffering that this means for the refugees 
themselves, and regardless of the cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

I believe we should embark on a deter- 
mined and sustained diplomatic effort to 
bring the Israeli and Arab leaders together, 
to halt the tragic arms race that impover- 
ishes and threatens them both, and to per- 
suade them to join forces with us in a Mid- 
Eastern Alliance for Progress, designed to 
dramatically better the conditions of all the 
peoples of the area. 

As a first measure in reversing the drift 
toward war, I believe we should call for a 
special meeting of the Security Council to 
ee the threat to the peace in the Middle 

t. 

We might also consider bolstering the U.N. 
forces on the Israeli frontier, and enlarging 
their functions so that they can serve as an 
effective buffer between the Israeli and Arab 
army. 

I do not underestimate the difficulties. 
But somehow we must find a way to do these 
things, because the alternative is almost too 
tragic to contemplate. 

A diplomatic solution must be found. I 
believe it can be found. There is no essen- 
tial conflict between the interests of the 
Arab states and the interests of the State of 
Israel. It is in their common interest that 
peace be maintained and that their differ- 
ences be resolved by diplomatic means. 

This is the approach of the Israeli leaders. 
Unfortunately, it is not yet the approach of 
Nasser and the other Arab leaders. We must 
seek to bring them to this realization through 
a combination of friendship and firmness, 
emphasizing the dangers of a policy of bel- 
ligerence and the benefits which a policy of 
moderation can bring to their peoples. 

Only if we commit ourselves to such a pro- 
gram, will the commemoration of Israel’s 
founding have real meaning for today and 
enduring significance for the future. Only 
in this way can the specter of war be ban- 
ished from the Middle East. 

The justification for these measures goes 
far beyond assuring survival of the State of 
Israel, although this by itself would be jus- 
tification enough. The fact is that Nasser's 
imperialism, his inflammatory propaganda 
and his warlike moves, constitute a danger 
for all the other nations of the area. Iran, 
Jordan, Turkey, Greece, Kuwait, and other 
nations have expressed their concern over 
Nasser’s growing power and arrogance and 
over the failure thus far to take effective 
measures to restrain him. 

I come back to the theme that “a stitch 
in time saves nine.” Today it is still within 
our power to prevent war in the Middle East 
and to persuade Nasser to moderate his poli- 
cies. But time is running out. If we fail 
to take preventive action today, we may 
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wake up one morning to find bloodshed and 
chaos spre: through the Middle East like 
overnight weeds, bringing in their wake, the 
inevitable scavengers of international com- 
munism. 

Let us all hope that the Department of 
State will take action to “stitch up” the 
Middle East situation while there is still 
time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous consent agreement of 
Friday last, the Chair lays before the 
Senate S. 537, a bill to create a Joint 
Committee on the Budget, upon which 
there is a limitation of debate and con- 
trol of time. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 537) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for more effective evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements of the executive agen- 
cies of the Government of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
regardless of the unanimous-consent 
agreement which has been entered into, 
I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point 20 minutes be allowed the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. RIBICOFF]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY IN 
EDUCATION—IT MUST BE RE- 
SOLVED 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, there 
is a deep controversy throughout this 
land. It imperils the future of our Na- 
tion, It is time we faced it squarely, 
discussed it calmly, and resolved it con- 
structively. 

This is the controversy over financ- 
ing the education of students in private 
schools. This is the religious contro- 
versy which has blocked the passage of 
every proposal for Federal aid to edu- 
cation that the administration has rec- 
ommended to Congress. 

The controversy runs throughout the 
country. Sometimes it rages in the Na- 
tion’s press when one group or another 
issues an especially unyielding state- 
ment. More often it smolders quietly 
in communities and homes in every 
State. 

Let no one underestimate the intensity 
of feeling on this issue. Any discussion 
of Federal aid to education raises many 
controversial issues, but none packs the 
political and emotional dynamite of the 
religious controversy. 

For 2 years at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I stood 
at the center of the dispute. I know the 
depth of the feelings and the strength 
of the convictions involved. I know, too, 
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the frustrations that await those who 
venture into this area, 

But I firmly believe that the effort 
must be made to resolve this contro- 
versy. As long as it continues, oppos- 
ing points of view become more reso- 
lute, reason gives way to emotion, and 
the possibility of progress all but 
vanishes. 

For too long now the public debate has 
been dominated by the proponents of the 
extreme: those who want the Federal 
Government to finance private education 
exactly as it finances public education, 
and those who want no financial assist- 
ance to private education at all. As with 
all great controversies that develop in 
this country, the positions of the extreme 
come to dominate public consideration. 
It is time the voices of thoughtful mod- 
eration were raised. 

The question before us is plain: Are 
the adults of America mature enough to 
resolve their differences for the education 
of their children? 

I do not suggest that the differences 
can lightly be put to one side. There are 
honest differences of viewpoint, sincerely 
held, by legislators, educators, lawyers, 
and citizens. But I do believe that for 
too long now the points of difference 
have received all the attention. Now 
must begin the search for common 
ground, for the area of agreement, for the 
basis of resolution. 

Let us start from the plain facts that 
no one disputes. 

These are last year’s enrollment 
figures for attendance at public and 
private schools, including church-related 
schools: 


Elementary schools—kindergar- 
ten through grade 8: 
— — a ee 28, 700, 000 
SCC 5, 300, 000 
Ohurch- related 4, 550, 000 


Non-church- related 750, 000 
Secondary schools— grades 9 
through 12: 
I aoa nekoa sees 9, 500, 000 
UWE a AR e a E r 1, 200, 000 
Church-related.__.-..-.---.-. 960, 000 
Non-church- related --- 240, 000 
Higher education: 
TTT 2, 600, 000 
o eens, Le ee 3 1, 700, 000 
Church- related 370, 000 
Non-church-related._.....-..- 1, 330, 000 


Estimates for the current year are 
higher in each category. This means 
that private-school students number 
more than 15 percent of all students in 
the elementary grades, 11 percent of the 
secondary grades, and 39 percent of 
higher education. Students in church- 
related schools number 13 percent of all 
students in the elementary grades, 9 
percent of those in the secondary grades, 
and 9 percent of those in higher educa- 
tion. These are nationwide percentages; 
in some cities the percentage of elemen- 
tary-school students in church-related 
schools exceeds 50 percent. 

It is a fact that these children in these 
numbers, attend private and church-re- 
lated schools. It is a fact that their 
parents have exercised the right to send 
their children to these schools, in prefer- 
ence to available public education. It is 
a fact that the education of each of 
these children means just as much to the 
strength and future of this Nation as 
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does the education of every child in a 
public school. 

It is also a fact that religious teaching 
occurs in church-related schools. This 
requires us to be concerned with a wise 
public policy that is part of our Constitu- 
tion—the separation of church and State. 
The first amendment protects each per- 
son’s right to the free exercise of his re- 
ligion, and also protects both church 
and State by prohibiting any law re- 
specting the establishment of religion. 

The whole of recorded history shows 
that freedom and religion flourish best 
through the observance of these prin- 
ciples. In the context of financial as- 
sistance for private education, the mean- 
ing of the first amendment is not clear. 
Very few cases on this subject have been 
decided by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Sweeping conclusions that there can be 
no assistance or that there i. no limit 
to assistance simply cannot be supported. 

There is much agreement, however, on 
some aspects of the first amendment, but 
too often this agreement has been over- 
looked. For example, there is widespread 
agreement that nothing in the Consti- 
tution impairs the tax exempt status 
which churches and church-related 
schools enjoy. There is also substantial 
agreement that the Constitution permits 
the type of financial assistance now ren- 
dered to private education, including the 
National Defense Education Act, the col- 
lege housing program, and various re- 
search grant programs. At the other 
end of the spectrum we find substantial 
agreement that the Constitution does 
prohibit financial assistance for religious 
teaching. These views are expressed, 
for example, both in the legal memo- 
randum prepared 2 years ago by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and by the brief prepared by 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence also in 1961. 

Thus, there is agreement both that the 
Constitution does place some outer limits 
on the use of public funds for private 
education that there is a range of ac- 
tivity within these limits where some 
ge of public assistance are permis- 
sible. 

The exact point at which the constitu- 
tional limitations apply is not clear. But 
disagreement over the outer limits should 
not foreclose full consideration of all pos- 
sibilities within the area of generally 
agreed constitutionality. 

Apart from constitutionality there is a 
surprising amount of agreement as to 
what is desirable and what is not desir- 
able. Here, too, the common ground has 
been obscured by undue publicity given 
to extreme positions. 

Some people doubtless believe that pri- 
vate schools should be financed exactly 
like public schools, without any limita- 
tions. But this is not the prevailing 
view of those who seek some assistance 
for private and church-related schools. 
Most proponents of aid to private edu- 
cation have forthrightly recognized that 
public funds ought not to be used for 
religious teaching; their proposals have 
been designed to exclude an expenditure 
for this purpose. Of course, there is 
much dispute on all sides as to what 
constitutes support of religious teaching. 
But that is no reason to ignore the 
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agreement on the underlying principle: 
assistance is being sought for nonreligi- 
ous aspects of private education. 

By the same token, there may be some 
who believe that there should be no as- 
sistance of any sort to private education, 
but that is not the prevailing view of 
those who are the opponents in the cur- 
rent dispute. Many who oppose some 
forms of assistance to education at 
church-related schools have no objection 
to school lunch programs that now bene- 
fit all students, to teacher training pro- 
grams that now benefit teachers in all 
schools, to funds that now promote the 
teaching of math, science, and foreign 
languages for all students, to graduate 
fellowships that now support the ad- 
vanced education of graduate students, 
or to loans for college students at a 
variety of universities throughout the 
Nation. Through these and other pro- 
grams funds now aid the education of 
students attending private and church- 
related schools and colleges. There is 
widespread agreement that these pro- 
grams are desirable and should be con- 
tinued. 

The issue of public aid for private edu- 
cation resembles the issue of Federal 
aid to education itself: many people 
argue whether it should exist, while the 
plain fact is that it does exist. The real 
issue is what form it should take, and 
in what amount, and for what purposes. 

These are the questions at the heart 
of the controversy blocking Federal aid 
to education today. Some of the most 
respected voices in the Nation are de- 
manding that we in Congress provide the 
answers. 

Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, president of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, has said: 

We must reach some kind of agreement in 
this divisive dispute. The health of the Re- 
public is at stake. It is easy to give lip- 
service to interreligious brotherhood but we 
are not going to accomplish anything by 
being amiably pious for 1 week a year. It’s 
not a matter of “who wins” but of finding a 
concensus, a compromise if you will, that 
will protect the religious freedoms of all. 


Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr puts it: 

Some ways must be found by which the 
State can aid all children regardless of the 
school they attend. 


Just recently one of the wisest observ- 
ers of the American scene, Walter Lipp- 
mann, put the challenge to us most 
succinctly: 

It is not beyond the wit of man, if he 
means it, for us to find a way of aiding edu- 
cation, whether it is public schools or paro- 
chial schools, without getting involved in the 
question of the teaching of religion. 


I do not claim to have all the answers 
to this controversy. I do not believe the 
extremist demands of either side can or 
should ever be fully realized. 

But I am deeply convinced of these 
things: As a nation we must replace 
bitterness about the religious controversy 
in education with reason and careful 
thought; we must see to it that those 
who oppose each other talk with each 
other and talk constructively; we must 
seek out new approaches. Recognizing 
the basic decency of those between whom 
there is disagreement, all of us must—in 
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a new spirit—join in seeking common 
ground. 

And we in the Congress of the United 
States have a special responsibility to 
seek out new approaches and work to 
develop a constructive solution. We are 
here to legislate. Yet for too long the 
Congress has remained inactive and we 
have justified our inaction by pointing 
to the opposition of others. 

Time after time a proposal has been 
quickly rejected because this group or 
that group is opposed or fails to support 
it. Some legislative proposals have 
never received a hearing because this 
agency or that agency of the executive 
branch is opposed. 

Yet the President of the United States 
told the Congress 2 years ago he would 
welcome serious consideration of these 
problems by Congress and encouraged 
Congress to develop its own answers. 

Recognizing the challenge that is prop- 
erly ours and recognizing, too, the broad 
area of agreement within which there 
is a good possibility of success, I offer 
the following suggestions, which I be- 
lieve provide a basis on which the reli- 
gious controversy can be resolved: 

First. Income tax deductions for col- 
lege and private school expenses: For 
many years bills have been introduced 
into the Senate and the House providing 
income tax deductions for college ex- 
penses. I am offering my own version of 
such a proposal today. 

Parents who pay the costs of a college 
education for their children deserve some 
help in meeting this heavy financial bur- 
den. They should receive a substantial 
income tax deduction whether their chil- 
dren attend a public or private college. 

I also believe that income tax deduc- 
tions should be allowed for at least a 
portion of private school tuition at ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and I 
am today introducing legislation for that 
purpose. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both bills may be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, par- 
ents who send their children to private 
schools face a serious financial situation. 
These parents pay taxes to support the 
public schools of their communities. 
They also pay private school tuition. Of 
course the choice to send their children 
to private school is their own, and no 
one suggests that the public should un- 
derwrite the added costs which these 
parents have chosen to ear. 

Neither should we ignore the substan- 
tial saving to the public resulting from 
the fact that more than 6 million chil- 
dren are not being educated at public 
expense. The simplest way to recognize 
some part of this public saving is to 
allow parents a deduction from their 
income tax payments for a portion of 
private school tuition. These parents 
will still be assuming added burdens 
for having exercised their right to send 
their children to private schools. But 
these deductions would recognize at 
least a part of the burden that private 
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school parents are lifting from the shoul- 
ders of all the taxpayers of their 
communities. 

I propose an income tax deduction for 
college expenses of up to $1,500 per 
student, and a deduction for private 
school expenses of up to $100 per student. 

I also believe that income tax deduc- 
tions should be allowed for at least a 
portion of private school tuition at ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and I am 
today introducing legislation for that 
purpose. 

I am fully aware that proposals for 
tax deductions, whether at the college 
or school level, have consistently been 
opposed both by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and by the Office of Education. 
Frankly, that opposition does not cause 
me great concern. Nor do I believe the 
Congress should be unduly concerned by 
it, and certainly not deterred by it. 

The Treasury Department has argued 
that tax deductions are not as desirable 
as more direct forms of support. From 
the standpoint of the niceties of tax leg- 
islation, they may be right. 

But there is more here involved than 
that. In the first place, these parents 
have a financial burden which should be 
eased. In the second place, these tax 
deductions may well make it possible to 
pass other legislation that does provide 
direct assistance for public schools. 
Perhaps the Treasury Department pre- 
fers other bills that aid education better 
than tax deductions, but such bills are 
not passed. And a bill that does not pass 
does not help educate the next genera- 
tion of students. 

The Office of Education has pointed 
out in the past that tax deductions 
provide no help to parents at the bottom 
end of the financial scale—those who 
pay no taxes at all. These parents, it is 
said, need help the most. This argu- 
ment overlooks the fact that these par- 
ents now receive help through scholar- 
ship aid that is not available to those 
in the middle and higher income brack- 
ets. There often is a scholarship for the 
son of a family earning $4,000 a year. 
But families earning $8,000 or $10,000 a 
year may not be eligible for such aid. 
Yet the burdens they face in putting one 
or more children through colleges are 
staggering. 

The administration has recently re- 
newed its recommendation that income 
tax credits and deductions be used to 
help finance the costs of political cam- 
paigns. Surely, the cause of education 
deserves similar support. 

Second. Public financing of shared 
time: The proposal for shared time is not 
a new idea. It has been tried success- 
fully in many communities throughout 
the Nation. It simply means that chil- 
dren who go to private schools might be 
able to use some of the facilities—the 
classrooms, the vocational shops, the 
gyms, the auditoriums—of the public 
schools in the community. 

A high school boy who did not plan to 
go on to college but who wanted to study 
mechanical drawing, for instance, might 
go to private school in the morning and 
vocational high school in the afternoon. 
Or a group of private school children 
without a big modern auditorium could 
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use the local junior high auditorium for 
their school play. 

What I propose is to provide public 
financing of the shared time approach, 
especially as a part of any program of 
general aid to public elementary and 
secondary schools. The general aid 
proposals now pending in Congress pro- 
vide for an allotment of funds based on 
the population of each State. I suggest 
that the allotment be based on the num- 
ber of public school pupils plus an addi- 
tional allotment at one-half the rate for 
public school students for each private 
school student who attends public 
schools on a shared time basis. 

For example, if the basic allotment 
formula were $15 for each child attend- 
ing public schools, there would be an ad- 
ditional payment of $7.50 for each pri- 
vate school child who receives part of his 
instruction in the public schools. In this 
way, Federal funds would actively en- 
courage further use of the shared time 
approach. 

A combination of these proposals—tax 
deductions and shared time—can help 
resolve the religious controversy in 
education. 

There seems to me no question that 
both these proposals are constitutional 
and sound public policy. We now allow 
income tax deductions for charitable do- 
nations made directly to churches. 
These donations support not only 
church-related schools, but also the full 
range of religious activity of the church 
that receives them. Tax deductions for 
part of the education expenses at pri- 
vate and church-related schools stand on 
at least as strong a footing. As to the 
financing of shared time, the payment is 
made to public school authorities for 
education of students who attend pub- 
lic schools on a part-time basis. This is 
plainly constitutional and sound policy 
as well. 

There are other approaches to aiding 
private education now in use that can be 
made more effective. There is broad 
agreement that none of these encounter 
constitutional objections. 

Third. Assistance for special pur- 
poses: In elementary and secondary 
schools, there is a wide range of per- 
missible aid in selected areas such as 
math, science, and foreign language 
teaching. An important national pur- 
pose is being served and religious impli- 
cations are nonexistence or at least 
negligible. We now use public funds for 
equipment to teach public and private 
students these subjects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allotted to the Senator from Con- 
necticut has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Connecticut? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, we 
should explore other forms of assistance 
in these specialized areas, such as class- 
room construction. But because public 
funds may not be used for direct support 
of religious teaching, broad financial aid 
of across the board or unrestricted na- 
ture runs into constitutional objections. 
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Fourth. Teacher training programs: 
Students and schools are important, to 
be sure. But what is as important in 
the whole educational picture as our 
teachers? There are a variety of ways 
in which we can do more to train the 
men and women who teach all the stu- 
dents in all our schools—to improve their 
skills and add new dimensions to their 
knowledge. 

We now provide summer institutes for 
teachers of math, science, and foreign 
languages, and for those in guidance and 
counseling. These institutes are open to 
men and women from both public and 
private schools. Why not broaden the 
range of these institutes? Why not pro- 
vide scholarships which would enable 
promising teachers to return to univer- 
sities for a year of advanced study? 
There is no reason why not. And there 
are unnumbered reasons why the talents 
and skills of all our teachers should be 
enriched. 

Fifth. Auxiliary services: Also at the 
elementary and secondary level, it seems 
clear that it is permissible to furnish 
auxiliary services of direct benefit to 
the child. such as school lunches, health 
services, or bus transportation. 

Sixth. Higher education: In the field 
of higher education, I am entirely sat- 
isfied that public funds may be used 
broadly without constitutional question. 
The whole history and tradition of high- 
er education differs significantly from 
schooling at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level. The differences have been 
recognized by a score of statutes passed 
over the years that have made millions 
and millions of dollars available 
throughout the entire field of higher ed- 
ucation. 

The GI bill paid the tuition of thou- 
sands of young men and women at col- 
leges of their choice. Today public and 
private colleges alike receive funds from 
the National Science Foundation, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Na- 
tional Institututes of Health, and the 
U.S. Office of Education. Public funds 
have helped all sorts of colleges to build 
science buildings, equip laboratories, 
construct dormitories, pay for graduate 
fellowships, and finance the education 
of thousands of undergraduates. Stu- 
dents at Harvard, Southern Methodist, 
Notre Dame, and Yeshiva all have ben- 
efited from these funds. The needs of 
those who will follow them—in ever- 
increasing number—must also be met. 

At a minimum these six proposals can 
provide a basis for a new discussion of 
the religious controversy. But it must 
be a discussion that looks constructively 
for answers, not critically for obstacles. 
We will not solve this problem if we 
stop our efforts because the Treasury 
Department says tax deductions for ed- 
ucation expense are not sound tax policy 
or because the National Education As- 
sociation says shared time is a can of 
worms. 

For too many years we have been 
stifled by those who are more interested 
in being against something than in be- 
ing for something. Now more than ever 
we have got to be positive in our ap- 
proach, yet willing to explore new ideas 
that can lead to new solutions. 
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“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish,” the prophet Isaiah warned many 
hundreds of years ago. 

I have heard enough from Govern- 
ment officials and educational groups 
whose main contribution to the Federal 
aid debate has been to say: “Unless you 
do it our way, we are opposed.” Cit- 
izens throughout the land, parents, ed- 
ucators, and especially legislators, must 
now join in a new effort to resolve the 
religious controversy, and to move on 
from there to provide for the single 
greatest need of our Nation—the best 
in educational opportunities for every 
child in America. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred, and will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as previously ordered. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. RIBICOFF, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exuisir 1 


S. 1567. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction for 
certain expenses incurred in obtaining or 
providing a higher education. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to additional itemized deductions for indi- 
viduals) is amended by renumbering section 
217 as 218, and by inserting after section 
216 the following new section: 

“SEC. 217. EXPENSES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 

(a) ALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTION —In the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction amounts paid by him during 
the taxable year for— 

“(1) tuition and fees required for the en- 
rollment or matriculation of a student at an 
institution of higher education, and 

“(2) fees, books, supplies, and equipment 
required for courses of instruction in which 
a student is enrolled at an institution of 
higher education. 


The determination of the fees which are 
required for enrollment or matriculation, 
and of the fees, books, supplies, and equip- 
ment which are required for any course of 
instruction, shall be made under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 

„b) Lramrrations.— 

“(1) Amount per student—The deduc- 
tion under subsection (a) for amounts paid 
during the taxable year with respect to any 
one student shall not exceed $1,500. 

“(2) Meals and lodging, etc——No deduc- 
tion shall be allowed under subsection (a) 
for any amount paid, directly or indirectly, 
for meals, lodging, or similar personal, liv- 
ing, or family expenses. In the event an 
amount paid for tuition and fees includes 
an amount for meals, lodging, or similar ex- 
penses which is not separately stated, the 
portion of such amount paid which is 
attributable to means, lodging, or similar ex- 
penses shall be determined under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate. 

“(3) Certain noncredit courses. 

“(A) In general—For purposes of sub- 
section (a), the amounts paid for tuition and 
fees required for the taxpayer’s enrollment or 
matriculation at an institution of higher 
education shall be reduced by the portion 
of such amounts which is attributable to 
any course which is not a course of instruc- 
tion within the meaning of subsection (d) 
(1). The portion of such tuition and fees 
which is attributable to any course shall 
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be determined under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate. 

((B) Exception.—Subparagraph (A) shall 
not apply to any course which the taxpayer 
is required to take by the institution of high- 
er education. 

“(c) REDUCTION FoR CERTAIN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AND VETERANS’ BENEFITS.—The amounts 
otherwise taken into account under 
subsection (a) (but before the application 
of subsection (b)(1)) shall be reduced by 
any amounts received by such student during 
the taxable year as— 

“(1) a scholarship or fellowship grant 
(within the meaning of section 117(a) (1) 
which under section 117 is not includible in 
gross income, and 

“(2) education and training allowance 
under chapter 33 of title 38 of the United 
States Code or educational assistance allow- 
ance under chapter 35 of such title. 

„(d) Derrnrrions.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(1) Course of instruction—The term 
‘course of instruction’ means only a course 
for the successful completion of which credit 
is allowed toward a baccalaureate or higher 
degree by an institution of higher educa- 
tion authorized to confer such degree. 

“(2) Institution of higher education.— 
The term ‘institution of higher education’ 
means an educational institution (as de- 
fined in section 151(e) (4) )— 

“(A) which is accredited by a recognized 
national or regional accrediting agency, and 

“(B) (i) which is authorized to confer 
any baccalaureate or higher degree, or (ii) 
the curriculum of which consists of courses 
at least two-thirds of which are courses of 
instruction within the meaning of paragraph 
(1). 

“(3) Student.—The term ‘student’ means 
an individual who is regularly enrolled in 
one or more courses of instruction at an in- 
stitution of higher education. 

“(e) Exception.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to any amount paid which is allowable 
as a deduction under section 162, relating to 
trade or business expenses) .” 

(b) The table of sections for such part 
VII is amended by striking out the last 
item therein and inserting the following: 


“Sec. 217. Expenses for higher education. 


“Sec, 218. Cross references,” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this 
Act shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1962. 


EXHIBIT 2 


S. 1568. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction of 
up to $100 a year for certain expenses in- 
curred in providing an elementary and sec- 
ondary education for a child in a private 
school. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, That (a) part VII of sub- 
chapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to addi- 
tional itemized deductions for individuals) 
is amended by renumbering section 217 as 
218, and by inserting after section 216 the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 217. EXPENSES OF EDUCATING CHILDREN 
In PRIVATE ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. 

„(a) ALLOWANCE OF Depucrion.—In the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction amounts paid by him during 
the taxable year for— 

“(1) tuition and fees required for the en- 
roliment and attendence of a pupil at a pri- 
vate elementary or secondary school, and 

“(2) fees, books, supplies, and equipment 
required for courses or classes attended by 
a pupil at a private elementary or a secon- 
dary school. 

The determination of the fees which are re- 
quired for enrollment and attendance, and 
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of the fees, books, supplies, and equipment 
which are required for courses or classes at- 
tended, shall be made under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 

„b) LIMITATIONS. 

“(1) AMOUNT PER PUPIL.—The deduction 
under subsection (a) for amounts paid dur- 
ing the taxable year with respect to any one 
pupil shall not exceed $100. 

“(2) MEALS AND LODGING, ETC.—No deduc- 
tion shall be allowed under subsection (a) 
for any amount paid, directly or indirectly, 
for meals, lodging, or similar personal, liv- 
ing, or family expenses. In the event an 
amount paid for tuition and fees includes an 
amount for meals, lodging, or similar ex- 
penses which is not separately stated, the 
portion of such amount paid which is at- 
tributable to meals, lodging, or similar ex- 
penses skall be determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(3) Noncreprr courses.—No deduction 
shall be allowed under subsection (a) for 
any amount paid for fees, books, supplies, 
and equipment for any course or class which 
is not credited toward fulfillment of the 
academic requirements of the school. 

“(c) DeEFtniTIons.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) PRIVATE ELEMENTARY OR SECONDARY 
scHOooL.—The term private elementary or sec- 
ondary school’ means an educational insti- 
tution (as defined in section 151(e) (4))— 

“(A) which provides elementary education 
or secondary education (or both), as deter- 
mined under the law of the State in which 
such institution is situated, and 

“(B) which is not an agency or instru- 
mentality of a State or political subdivision 
of a State. 

“(2) Pupm..—The term ‘pupil’ means an in- 
dividual who attends school in any grade 
from the first through the twelfth grade (or 
their equivalents) .” 

(b) The table of sections for such part VII 
is amended by striking out the last item 
therein and inserting the following: 

“Src, 217. Expenses of educating children in 
private elementary and second- 
ary schools. 


Sr. 218. Cross references.” 


Src. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1962. 


Mr. DODD subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today my colleague 
from Connecticut [Mr. Rrsicorr] spoke 
on the Federal aid to education pro- 
gram. I am sorry that I was unable 
to be present, because I had to be in at- 
tendance at a luncheon for 60 lawyers 
from the State of Connecticut who were 
admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I have read 
my colleague’s speech. 

I compliment and congratulate my col- 
league for the thoughtful and construc- 
tive analysis of the Federal aid to edu- 
cation problem which he delivered 
earlier today. 

He is seeking, as many of us are, for 
ways to resolve the impasse which is 
blocking all Federal aid to education, an 
impasse centering around the religious 
controversy. 

There are so many people who will not 
support a Federal aid program that does 
not include parochial schools, and there 
are so many others who will not support 
a Federal aid program that does in- 
clude parochial schools that, when added 
to the people who oppose the program for 
other reasons, we have never been able to 
get it off the ground. 

Senator Rrstcorr is right when he says 
that for the good of the country and for 
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the good of our children we must put 
aside prejudice on both sides of the re- 
ligious controversy and take a practical 
look at the problem and a mature view 
of what can reasonably be done to pro- 
vide some form of aid for the education 
of several million children in private and 
parochial schools without violating the 
Constitution by giving undue advantage 
to any religious group. 

I would like to comment on three as- 
pects of Senator RIBICOFF’s program. 

I believe his program to allow income 
tax deductions to help defray the ex- 
penses of a college education is sound 
and fair. I have made similar proposals 
in previous Congresses. Senator RIBI- 
coFF’s suggestion was novel in that it 
would provide for tax deductions of up to 
$100 for each child in a private or paro- 
chial school. This would be a small but 
significant assist to parents who are edu- 
cating their children in private and 
parochial schools, and it would be a pub- 
lic recognition, long overdue, of the bur- 
dens these parents willingly assume 
which otherwise would be placed on the 
shoulders of the general public. 

Senator Risicorr’s proposal for Fed- 
eral financing of the shared time ap- 
proach under which private school stu- 
dents could use the gyms, vocational 
shops, and other facilities of public 
schools seems highly meritorious to me. 

I am very much interested in his pro- 
posal to finance this by adding to each 
State’s Federal aid allotment a one-half 
credit, so to speak, for each private school 
child who makes use of public school 
facilities. I am anxious to know what 
private school administrators think of 
this proposal. For it would provide solid 
Federal encouragement for what could 
be a solution to the mounting dilemma 
facing private school educators who are 
finding it more and more difficult to 
finance ever broadening curricula. 

I applaud Senator RIBICOFF’S pro- 
posals to broaden existing programs, 
such as programs of assistance for spe- 
cial purposes, teacher training programs 
and the expansion of existing programs 
relating to higher education, which bene- 
fit private as well as public colleges. 

I especially commend my colleague for 
his willingness to face the inevitable 
brickbats which will come to those who 
take up this controversial question. 

At the beginning of his remarks he 
said we must face this issue squarely, 
calmly, constructively, and maturely. 

I believe Senator Rrisicorr has lived 
up to this standard. His proposals are 
clearly in the national interest, they are 
moderate, they are constitutional and 
they are constructive. They will provide 
significant assistance to private and 
parochial schools without violating our 
traditional devotion to the concept of 
separation of church and state. 

I hope that Senator RIBICOFF’S pro- 
posal will be widely read and discussed, 
because they bring some light and fresh 
air into a debate that badly needs both. 

Mr. PELL subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I congratulate Senator 
RrsicorFr on his speech today concerning 
the religious controversy in education 
and the fact that it must be resolved. 

At this point of mutual standoff be- 
tween the proponents and opponents of 
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the various educational bills that have so 
far been offered, the victims of the con- 
troversy are the most important capital 
asset of our Nation, our young people. 

There is no Member of our body with 
more knowledge and experience in this 
field than Senator Rrisicorr, both as a 
Governor and as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

I find myself in substantial agreement 
with Senator Risicorr’s approach and 
viewpoint and hope his speech will re- 
ceive the national attention it deserves. 
Its approach may not be popular with 
the extremists of each group, but it does, 
I believe, reflect a sensible, moderate ap- 
proach to the liquidation of a problem 
that presently endangers our Nation’s 
health and security—the problem of 
properly educating our young people for 
the problems of the last quarter of the 
20th century. 


ERNIE DAVIS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. It is with a deep 
sense of loss and profound regret that 
America learned of the death last Sat- 
urday of Ernie Davis. This great all- 
American halfback from Syracuse Uni- 
versity was but 23 when he lost a 
13-month battle against leukemia. This 
young man was a legend and a hero to 
youngsters and sports fans of all ages. 
Twice an all-American, he was the only 
Negro ever to win college football’s high- 
est award, the Heisman Memorial Tro- 
phy. Ernie Davis will be remembered 
not only for his prowess on the football 
field, but for the warm qualities and sin- 
cere humility which made him a fine 
human being. In the opinion of many, 
he was the greatest halfback of all time. 

The tragedy of this loss should not 
be without a message for all of us. Can- 
cer, in all its forms, must be conquered, 
and we cannot afford to delay our con- 
certed effort. Many have emphasized the 
importance of our space effort, and the 
need to reach the moon before the So- 
viets. While this is indeed a worthy goal, 
America has many earthly problems to 
meet, many puzzling scientific mysteries 
to solve. Health problems loom largest 
in this category of needs; and cancer, 
one of our greatest killers, striking one 
out of every four Americans, must be a 
prime target. We simply cannot sit by 
while Ernie Davises and Whitney Gris- 
wolds and millions of others perish every 
year. True, we have embarked on a pro- 
gram of federally sponsored research, but 
we are told by scientists that the cure 
for cancer is decades away. 

Two weeks ago, I called for a massive, 
concerted effort to destroy this killer, 
and asked the President to convene a 
White House Conference on Cancer 
which would form a master plan for 
further Government action. We need 
to inventory and mobilize our resources, 
reappraise our past experience, coop- 
erate with United Nations, foreign sci- 
entists, and private foundations, and 
exert a serious national effort in this 
cause. 
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Ernie Davis was a symbol of all that 
is fine in American youth. In the name 
of future generations of American chil- 
dren, and in the hope that this kind of 
tragedy will soon be a thing of the past, 
I once again beseech the Congress and 
the Government to take immediate 
action against cancer. 

Mr. President, in tribute to this great 
halfback, the Cleveland Browns have 
proposed to establish the Ernie Davis 
Foundation for Leukemia Research. 
Ernie’s mother, Mrs. Arthur Radford, of 
Elmira, N.Y., has asked that, instead of 
flowers, contributions be sent to the 
Western Reserve University research 
center for this purpose. I commend this 
effort and bring it to the attention of 
my colleagues and sports fans all over 
America who wish to honor Ernie Davis. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that 1 additional 
minute may be granted to the Senator 
and then we will start on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think that what my 
colleague has just said will be echoed by 
every New Yorker and everyone in the 
country. There was a magnificent edito- 
rial which appeared either in the New 
York Times or in the New York Herald 
Tribune. I hope my colleague will in- 
clude it in the Recorp. I join in what 
he has said, and hope others will join in 
the cause which he has espoused with 
respect to the fight against cancer. I 
myself am sending a contribution, as 
Ernie’s mother has requested. 

Mr. KEATING. I plan to do the same. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp with 
my remarks an editorial from the New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ERNIE Davis 

“Some people say I am unlucky. I don't 
believe it. And I don’t want to sound as if 
I am particularly brave or unusual.” Thus 
Ernie Davis summed up, less than 2 months 
ago, his reaction to the knowledge that he 
had leukemia. He hoped to resume the foot- 
ball career that had won him the Heisman 
Trophy as the country’s best collegiate player 
in 1961, had twice made him an all-American 
back and had prompted Syracuse Uni- 
versity to put him at the head of its gradua- 
tion procession last June as the senior who 
had contributed most to the university, scho- 
lastically and athletically. His death at the 
age of 23 removes a gentle giant, as con- 
spicuous for the selflessness and courage he 
displayed off the gridiron as for the spectacu- 
lar scoring runs he made on it. It also isa 
tragic reminder of how little we yet know 
about leukemia and other forms of cancer. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 537) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for more effective evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
what is the parliamentary situation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. S. 537, the McClel- 
lan bill, is now pending, under allotted 
time. 

THE FEED GRAIN BILL 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wanted to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. For the record, may I ask if 
H.R. 4997, which is the feed grain bill, 
has been messaged over from the House 
to the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
bill has come over from the House and 
has been signed by the President pro 
tempore. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. May I ask at 
what time it came over from the House? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. About 7 
or 8 minutes after 12 o’clock. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Was it pre- 
sented through the so-called front door 
of the Senate and was any public an- 
nouncement made of the message from 
the House at the time it was sent over? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
not officially announced when it was 
received. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. So there was 
no public announcement, at the time the 
bill was coming from the House, of its 
having been signed by the Speaker. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Therefore, 
there was no opportunity or knowledge 
on the part of anyone who might have 
wanted to raise parliamentary issues 
with regard to that bill because there 
was no opportunity as the result of 
any notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Appar- 
ently there was none. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. May I ask if 
that is the usual procedure or the un- 
usual procedure, for a bill to be messaged 
over surreptitiously and secretly from 
the House of Representatives, in that 
manner? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
usual procedure is for a bill to be an- 
nounced at the door. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It was not fol- 
lowed in this case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Chair for explaining this very interesting 
and unusual procedure in connection 
with this bill. 


SHOWING OF THE MOTION PICTURE 
“THE CARETAKERS” ON WEDNES- 
DAY, MAY 22, IN THE SENATE 
OFFICE BUILDING AUDITORIUM 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, about 2 
weeks ago I had the privilege of viewing 
a new motion picture, to be released later 
this summer, that deals with the mental 
health problem. In my view and in that 
of authorities in the mental health field 
this picture is a remarkable and effective 
weapon in the nationwide fight against 
mental illness and mental retardation. 

I was so impressed with the picture, 
titled “The Caretakers,” that after con- 
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sulting with a number of medical officials 
both in and out of Government who are 
experts in this field I decided it would 
be most useful and rewarding to give 
all Members of this body and their staffs 
an opportunity to see it. Senator 
KucHEL and I have, therefore, arranged 
for a special screening to be held in the 
New Senate Office Building auditorium 
at 2:30 p.m. next Wednesday afternoon, 
May 22. I would like to draw to the at- 
tention of the Members of the Senate 
that letters of invitation have already 
been sent out announcing a screening to 
be held on Tuesday, the 21st. However, 
we feel that due to the many activities 
arranged in honor of Major Cooper for 
Tuesday afternoon it would be more 
practical to have a screening of “The 
Caretakers” on Wednesday. Following 
the screening, there will be a reception 
to meet those who are responsible for the 
production of this outstanding film. 

Senator Kucuet and I wish to invite 
Members of the Senate and their staffs, 
as well as the committee staffs, to see the 
picture. I also want to emphasize that 
the picture is not a documentary or edu- 
cational film as such; it is a dramatic 
and gripping film that in test runs in 
three cities, I am told, has won unusual 
audience support. I do hope that Mem- 
bers of the Senate, their staffs, and the 
committee staffs will be our guests. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
glad to join with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] in ex- 
tending to our colleagues in the Senate 
and their staffs a very cordial invitation 
to see, on Wednesday, at 2:30 p.m., as 
the Senator has stated, in the New Sen- 
ate Office Building auditorium, the 
unique motion picture “The Caretakers.” 

When it was shown earlier this month 
in Washington to a limited number of 
people in the Senate and in the Govern- 
ment, I am told that it had a profound 
and telling impact on all who saw it. 

I am glad that the distinguished mo- 
tion picture producer of the film, Mr. 
Hall Bartlett, has informed the Senator 
from Alabama and me that he will be 
here on Wednesday with two of the great 
motion picture performers who partici- 
pated in the film. Mr. Robert Stack will 
be accompanied by Mrs. Stack. The 
very renowned and gracious motion pic- 
ture actress Miss Joan Crawford, like- 
wise will be present and looking forward 
to meeting our colleagues in the Senate. 

For all these reasons I am glad to join 
the senior Senator from Alabama in ex- 
tending this invitation to our colleagues 
in the Senate and their staffs. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 537) to amend the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for more effective evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, is 
the Senate now proceeding under limita- 
tion of debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is proceeding under the 
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unanimous-consent agreement, previ- 
ously entered, which allots 30 minutes 
to a side. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Chair. 
I allot myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this bill 
is to provide the Congress with machin- 
ery that will enable it to better meet its 
constitutional responsibilities with re- 
spect to appropriation of funds required 
for the conduct of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It seeks to accomplish this ob- 
jective by establishing a Joint Committee 
on the Budget. This proposed Joint 
Committee would be composed of mem- 
bers of the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Appropriations. It would be 
staffed with nonpartisan fiscal experts 
and technicians who would be engaged 
in making continuing studies—12 months 
of the year—of programs and expendi- 
tures proposed by the executive branch. 
The establishment of this joint commit- 
tee would provide the Congress with the 
same type and caliber of detailed techni- 
cal information in the appropriation field 
as the Joint Committee on Revenue Tax- 
ation provides for the revenue commit- 
tees of the Congress, and as the Bureau 
of the Budget provides for the executive 
branch. 

One of the most serious problems con- 
fronting our Nation today is the mainte- 
nance of national solvency in the face 
of ever-growing demands on the Federal 
Government for programs and services, 
coupled with the necessity of meeting the 
national defense requirements of the 
cold war and the atomic and space age. 

Our national expenditures budget has 
grown from $66 billion in fiscal year 1956 
to an estimated $94.3 billion for 1963, and 
a requested $98.8 billion for fiscal year 
1964. In another year or so we will have 
a rapidly growing annual expenditures 
budget in excess of $100 billion. We are 
swiftly moving toward annual expendi- 
tures in all categories that will exceed 
$150 billion. We must keep in mind that 
approximately $25 billion in annual 
spending does not appear in the appro- 
priated budget. Our national debt, now 
more than $300 billion, is rising at a rate 
in excess of $8 billion annually. Nor does 
the end appear to be in sight. 

This matter is of the gravest concern 
to the Congress. The Constitution has 
vested in the Congress and the Congress 
alone the exclusive right to appropriate 
money to the various branches of the 
Government, and to designate the pur- 
poses for which the money shall be used. 

Although we are now operating in an 
era of annual expenditure budgets of 
$100 billion, the procedures used by the 
Congress in carrying out these vital re- 
sponsibilities are practically no different 
than those used 25 or 50 years ago. In 
other words, these methods and pro- 
cedures now used in the appropriations 
processes are simply inadequate to meet 
presentday needs. 

In January 1950, after having served 
1 year as a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I became con- 
vinced that under procedures then in 
use, which were no different than those 
presently followed, the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses were laboring 
under a tremendous handicap in their 
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efforts to pass upon budget requests for 
Federal expenditures. The fundamental 
problem which I found to exist at that 
time—and it still exists today—is due to 
the fact that the Congress, which is 
most generous in equipping the executive 
agencies with personnel to handle its 
affairs, failed to provide itself with ade- 
quate machinery to carry out one of its 
most vital functions and responsibili- 
ties—the appropriation of funds for the 
conduct of the Government. 

Instead of equipping itself with an 
adequate number of experts and tech- 
nicians to examine every detail of the 
appropriation requests submitted by the 
executive agencies and departments, the 
Congress has been content to limp along 
without the assistance and information 
it requires. Thus, aside from the over- 
burdened housekeeping staffs of the Sen- 
ate and House Appropriations Commit- 
tees, which cannot possibly make the 
kind of analysis of budget requests neces- 
sary in the time available, members of 
the Appropriations Committees are 
forced to rely upon the testimony of rep- 
resentatives of the executive branch who 
formulate the programs and present 
them in a light most favorable to their 
purpose. Furthermore, they usually tell 
us only as little or as much as they wish 
to disclose. 

Accordingly, on January 19, 1950, I in- 
troduced a bill, S. 2898, which was sim- 
ilar, in many respects, to the pending 
bill. The committee studied the bill and 
revised it, but took. no further action on 
it during the 8lst Congress. There- 
after, the committee reported favorably, 
and the Senate passed, in the 82d, 83d, 
84th, 85th, and 87th Congresses, virtually 
identical bills proposing the creation of a 
Joint Committee on the Budget. On 
each occasion, following Senate passage, 
the measure was permitted to die in the 
House of Representatives. 

In each Congress, these bills were co- 
sponsored by a substantial majority of 
the Members of the Senate. In the 85th 
Congress, 71 Members of a total of 96 
cosponsored the measure. In the 87th 
Congress, there were 67 cosponsors. The 
bill presently pending before us has the 
largest number of cosponsors it has ever 
had—77. 

It appears perfectly clear that the con- 
ditions which prompted the initial in- 
troduction of this measure, in 1950, and 
its passage by the U.S. Senate in 
1952, have in no way diminished. On 
the contrary, they have increased with 
the rising cost of Government and the 
swelling national debt. In fact, it ap- 
pears quite clear that there is greater 
need for this measure today than ever 
before. That need grows with each 
budget message we receive from the Pres- 
ident of the United States and with each 
session of the Congress, as the cost of 
Government increases and as the tax 
burden is felt more keenly by the Amer- 
ican people. 

An additional important factor to be 
considered in connection with the com- 
mittee’s consideration of S. 537 is the 
breakdown in our appropriations pro- 
cedure which occurred during the 87th 
Congress, and which is a matter of the 
greatest concern to all of us. It is my 
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firm conviction that if this bill had been 
enacted into law earlier, and the pro- 
posed joint committee had been in op- 
eration, this breakdown would not have 
occurred. I say this because I believe 
that the establishment of a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Budget will be conducive 
to better cooperation and a spirit of 
working in harmony between the two 
Appropriations Committees of the Con- 
gress. If we can have members of these 
committees working together, each get- 
ting the same information, each using 
the same tools, and each relying on the 
technical advice and information fur- 
nished by a joint staff, they will be able 
to obtain fuller information and to eval- 
uate more intelligently the budget re- 
quests made by the different agencies 
of Government. This, in turn, should 
go a long way toward removing the fric- 
tions and disagreements which have 
cropped up from time to time between 
the two bodies in connection with the 
appropriation process. 

Although the Senate has been en- 
deavoring, for more than 12 years, to 
effect the necessary improvements in the 
fiscal operations of the legislative proc- 
ess, the House of Representatives has 
so far failed to act favorably on this 
proposal. I am convinced that a major- 
ity of the Members of that body are 
as much interested in correcting these 
budget management deficiencies of the 
Congress as are Members of the Senate. 
This is evidenced by the fact that 26 
Members of the House have already in- 
troduced identical or similar bills in the 
88th Congress. 

It is to be fervently hoped that this or 
a similar measure will be enacted into 
law at this session. The American tax- 
payer has a very real and vital stake in 
this legislation. We should not fail them. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss my amendment No. 91, and I 
yield myself as much time as I may re- 
quire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I am not 
calling up my amendment. Am I re- 
quired to call up my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator cannot yield himself time unless 
his amendment is before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Very well. I call up my 
amendment No. 91. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
after line 8, insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

Sec. 4. Section 134(c) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 190b(b), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) No standing committee of the House, 
except the Committee on Rules, shall sit, 
without special leave, while the House is in 
session.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as I 
stated on the floor last Friday, I have 
at the desk three amendments to the 
pending bill. In effect, these proposals 
would amend the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act so as to bring about three im- 
portant changes in the rules and pro- 
cedures of the Senate, which, Senators 
will recall, I have been advocating for 
some time. 
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Several weeks ago, when the majority 
leader advised me that the pending bill 
would shortly be called up, I conferred 
with the Parliamentarian as to wheth- 
er the amendments would be in order. I 
was advised that they would be, and ac- 
cordingly filed them. 

Thereafter, with the cooperation of the 
majority leader and the minority lead- 
er, a unanimous-consent agreement was 
entered into, whereby 1 hour would be 
allowed on each of the three amend- 
ments, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the proponents and the opponents. 
After the agreement had been entered 
into, a question which had not thereto- 
fore occurred to me—although perhaps 
it should have—arose as to whether, al- 
though the amendments were clearly in 
order, they were nonetheless germane. 
That has become important, because the 
standard form of unanimous consent 
agreement has been used, and it excludes 
nongermane amendments. In my judg- 
ment, at least one of the proposed 
amendments is germane. Perhaps the 
others are not germane, although they 
are in order. Therefore, it is reasonably 
certain that if a fight were made against 
the amendments on the ground that 
they are not germane, I would have lit- 
tle chance of getting all of them to a 
yea-and-nay vote on their merits. 

The majority leader was kind enough 
to call me this morning and to suggest 
an alternate method of procedure. 

I should like to state the purpose of the 
three amendments. Then I should like 
to ask the majority leader a question or 
two, to see if an amicable solution of 
the problem cannot be reached. 

The first amendment, which is No. 91, 
would eliminate the practice which al- 
lows a single Senator to prevent all 
Senate standing committees and sub- 
committees from meeting or holding 
hearings during Senate sessions. It has 
been my view that no single Senator 
should have the power to block meetings 
of the 16 standing committees and the 
76 presently organized subcommittees of 
those standing committees. In my ten- 
ure in the Senate, the power of one Sen- 
ator, as a practical matter, to prevent 
committees and subcommittees from 
meeting has too often been used solely 
for the purpose of delaying and impeding 
the progress of essential legislation to 
the floor of the Senate. 

Because by practice the Committee on 
Appropriations always obtains permis- 
sion early in each session to meet at any 
time during that session, whether the 
Senate is in session or not, one-fourth 
of the Members of the Senate are now 
authorized to meet in committee, 
whether or not the Senate is in session 
and to conduct the business of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Such consent 
was given this year on February 11. 
Other committees are required to ask 
permission each time they wish to meet 
or hold hearings during the Senate ses- 
sion. Such permission is often refused. 

The present legislative procedure pro- 
vides that, when the Senate is in ses- 
sion, committees may not meet without 
special leave. Under the precedents, 
leave could be given by majority vote. 
Unfortunately, at least to my point of 
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view, by virtue of a ruling of Vice Presi- 
dent Barkley, made some years ago, when 
a motion is made for leave for a com- 
mittee to meet while the Senate is in ses- 
sion, that motion is debatable. 

Therefore, any one or perhaps two 
or three Senators who did not want the 
committee to meet could speak at length 
in opposition to the motion until the 
time had passed—in other words, for not 
more than 2 or 3 hours—when the com- 
mittee could profitably meet. 

If my amendment were adopted, the 
question of whether a standing commit- 
tee or subcommittee of the Senate could 
meet and hold a hearing during a ses- 
sion of the Senate would be subject to 
the will of a majority of the members 
of the committee or of the subcommittee 
concerned, as is presently the case with 
respect to the one-fourth of the Senate 
who are members of the Appropriations 
Committee. Thus, one Senator would 
not have the right to prohibit what a 
majority of the members of a standing 
committee or subcommittee thought was 
important business of the Senate which 
of necessity would have to be conducted 
in committee while the Senate was in 
session. 

My second amendment, which is No. 
92, would amend the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act so as to provide a pro- 
cedure for the more expeditious han- 
dling of appropriation bills. Under the 
proposed procedure, the chairmen of the 
Appropriations Committees of the Sen- 
ate and of the House of Representatives 
would apportion the revenue bills 
equally between the two Houses, so that_ 
no bill would need to be introduced in 
more than one House of Congress. The 
Senate could proceed—as it clearly has 
the right to do, under the Constitution 
of the United States—to deal with half 
of the appropriation bills while the 
House would be dealing with the other 
half. The amendment also provides 
that hearings might be conducted 
jointly by the two Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the two Houses or by subcom- 
mittees of those committees. 

In my opinion my amendment is not 
only constitutional, but also is extremely 
wise. It would save Congress an ex- 
traordinary amount of time, and would 
result in having the appropriations bills 
clear the Congress perhaps a month or 
two earlier than they otherwise would 
do. I realize that at present the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee holds 
preliminary hearings on many of the ap- 
propriation bills before they come from 
the House; but after the House has acted 
on them, the Senate always has to act 
again—usually to restore injudicious 
cuts which have been made by the other 
body; and the end result is that a great 
deal of time is wasted. 

The proposed procedure might find 
little favor with Members of the other 
body at the present time, but I am con- 
fident that it would find great favor 
with the people of the United States; 
and it should find even greater favor 
with Senators, because it would make 
it possible for them to do their work 
efficiently and expeditiously and go home 
much earlier in the year than otherwise 
would be the case. 
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My third amendment, which is No. 93, 
would amend the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act so as to establish a “bill of 
rights” for Senate standing committees. 
The amendment would permit a major- 
ity of the members of any standing 
committee of the Senate to convene 
meetings of the committee, to consider 
any matter within the jurisdiction of 
the committee, and to end committee 
debate on a committee measure by moy- 
ing the previous question. 

In this connection let me point out 
that it is widely recognized that in some 
of the standing committees of the Sen- 
ate, although certainly not in all of 
them, the will of the majority can be, 
and often is, thwarted with impunity. 
That means that some measures re- 
ferred to a committee are, quite frankly, 
“pickled” there or are filibustered there, 
with the result that they never reach 
the floor of the Senate, or, in the alter- 
native, they are so long delayed in 
reaching the floor of the Senate that 
they do not reach the floor until almost 
the close of the session, at which time 
they cannot be given adequate consid- 
eration. 

This proposal would guarantee the 
uniform application of democratic 
procedures in the 16 Senate standing 
committees, and would permit commit- 
tee members to expedite action on im- 
portant measures when a majority of 
them were ready to act. 

This morning the majority leader has 
given me certain information which 
makes me feel inclined not to press for 
votes on these amendments in connec- 

tion with the pending bill to amend the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 
I would not have submitted these 
amendments to the bill of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] if I 
had had any real assurance that it would 
be possible to have the proposed changes 
and a number of other proposed changes 
in the Senate rules considered in due 
course, and carefully, by the Subcom- 
mittee on the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, of the Senate Standing Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, on 
which I serve. 

But I had despaired of having a rea- 
sonably prompt and adequate hearing 
held, not only on these amendments, but 
also on a number of others which I have 
filed and on a great many others which 
other Senators have filed, because I know 
that our beloved President pro tempore, 
the chairman of that standing commit- 
tee, is also strenuously engaged with im- 
portant appropriation bills which, as 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, he must consider; and, therefore, I 
feared that he would not be able to give 
adequate time for hearings on these pro- 
posals. 

Let me ask the majority leader this 
question: As a result of a talk he has 
had with the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Standing Rules, can he give 
me any assurance that not only these 
three amendments, but also the other 
amendments which I have filed, and 
which are pending before that subcom- 
mittee, can be given a reasonably prompt 
hearing, so there can be committee ac- 
tion—which, of course, is infinitely pref- 
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erable to bringing these matters up on 
the floor without committee action? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In response to the 
question asked by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania, I wish 
to state that this morning the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and I visited 
with the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, the senior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee. At that time the 
Senator from Arizona assured us that 
it was his intention to hold hearings on 
these proposals of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and on other proposals as 
soon as the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill was out of the way. 

It is my understanding that the Inte- 
rior Department appropriation bill will 
be reported on Wednesday of this week, I 
believe. Very likely it will be brought up 
in the Senate on Monday or Tuesday of 
next week, barring unforeseen circum- 
stances. 

But it would appear to me that on the 
basis of the assurances given to the lead- 
ership by the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, who also 
is chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Rules Committee, that he would handle 
these proposals, which have been sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania and by other Senators, it 
would be fair to assume that hearings 
would be held within 2 weeks. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the majority 
leader. 

I point out to him that I think it im- 
portant that we be reasonably specific in 
regard to the commitment which has just 
now been made. A few minutes ago a 
similar commitment was made to me on 
the floor by the Senator from Arizona. 

They are now pending—and they have 
been referred to the Subcommittee on 
Standing Rules, of the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration—38 sepa- 
rate proposals for changes in the rules 
or customs or manner of action of the 
Senate. I am perhaps the worst offend- 
er, because I have made 15 such propos- 
als; but other Senators are responsible 
for the other 23. I would not press for 
a prompt and immediate hearing on all 
15 of my proposals; but some time ago 
I wrote to the distinguished Senator and 
asked him at least to schedule a hearing 
on the 4 or 5 of my proposals which I 
considered to be the most important. 

I know that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] has spoken to 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
pEN]—and has asked me to do so, too 
with respect to a proposal to break the 
sessions of the Senate into two—one 
for the consideration of appropriation 
bills, and the other for the conduct of the 
regular legislative business. The other 
day I was glad to note in the press that 
the majority leader was happy to en- 
dorse this proposal. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE] has proposed a very important 
change with respect to the rule of ger- 
maneness. The rules change I have pro- 
posed is a little more drastic than the one 
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he has proposed, but is on the same 
subject. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] 
has pending a proposed rule change 
dealing with the subject of when com- 
mittees may meet while the Senate is 
in session. His proposal is not quite 
the same as mine, but is on the same 
subject matter. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] proposes that ex-Presidents of the 
United States have the privilege of the 
floor of the Senate. 

I know the Senator from Montana 
cannot be completely specific. But 
would he think we could have a hearing 
in the subcommittee on those of the 
proposed changes which, after reason- 
able give and take and some screening— 
perhaps eight or nine of them—we might 
determine had the greatest support 
among the Members of the Senate? 

One of those is a resolution which I 
offered, which has been cosponsored by 
31 Senators. The resolution would 
create a special committee to investigate 
and report back on what changes in 
the rules and procedures of the Senate 
are necessary to modernize our institu- 
tion. The Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case] has a similar proposal, I 
would hope that there could be a sort 
of gentlemen’s agreement that perhaps 
as many as eight or nine important pro- 
posed rule changes which have substan- 
tial support might receive a prompt 
hearing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
statement made by the able Senator 
from Pennsylvania is a reasonable one. 
I would assume that eight or nine of 
the proposed changes in which Senators 
have indicated an extraordinary interest 
would be brought before the subcommit- 
tee over which the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN] presides. 

When the leadership discussed the 
subject with the Senator from Arizona 
this morning, the amendments of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania were in 
mind. I personally can give no absolute 
assurance, but so far as I am concerned, 
I think the request is reasonable. I 
would assume that the Senator from 
Arizona would look upon it in the same 
light. 

In all fairness it is my belief that it 
has been the intention of the Senator 
from Arizona before today to hold hear- 
ings on the proposed rules changes, be- 
cause he had known of the great interest 
shown by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and other Senators, and their desire that 
hearings be held. I know that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
is fully aware of the great pressures and 
strains put on the present President pro 
tempore because of his position as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
and because of his unusual devotion to 
that position, to which he applies prac- 
tically all his energies and abilities—for 
which we can all be thankful. 

Again, I should like to say that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has made a 
reasonable statement. I hope that what 
he has suggested will come about; and 
in my belief it will come about. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. I 
am indeed aware of the pressures under 
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which the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven] is operating, and I am most 
sympathetic. 

For the record I will say that I shall 
be glad to defer consideration of several 
of my own proposed rules changes in 
order to make way for prompt hearings 
on the rules changes proposed by other 
Senators. I point out that I do not think 
we could handle those proposals in a 
couple of hours of hearings. The hear- 
ings may well require 3 or 4 days. In 
the light of the assurances which have 
been given to me on the floor this morn- 
ing by the able majority leader, I am 
content to withdraw my amendments to 
the pending bill and to rely on the com- 
mitments made that there will be prompt 
hearings on the proposed rule changes 
to the extent that has been outlined in 
the colloquy between the majority leader 
and myself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my thanks to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. I believe he has chosen the right 
course, I know that on the basis of the 
assurances given by the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], that promise will 
be kept and the hearings will be held 
shortly. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
have any intention of offering amend- 
ments? 

Mr. CLARK. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania for his considera- 
tion of the situation. The bill has a good 
chance of passage. I am familiar with 
one or two of the proposed rule changes 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. Iam 
undertaking to consider favorably at 
least one of them. 

Will the Senator yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. I with- 
draw the amendment I have called up, 
and I announce that I will not call up 
my other amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois such 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am a cosponsor of 
the bill, but I am not sanguine that too 
much will happen with it, to it, or from it. 

First, it is dubious that the House 
will act upon it. We know what has 
happened before. 

Second, unless this kind of measure is 
completely implemented, it will not be 
effective. Certainly it merits implemen- 
tation beyond anything that has been in 
the mind of the Congress. 

When I was on the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, I was greatly inter- 
ested in exactly the kind of committee 
proposed, and I had hoped that not only 
would the committee be established, but 
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that the most competent kind of staff 
would be selected and paid for in order 
to put some flesh on the bones. 

President Monroe once observed that 
Congress, the legislative branch, is the 
core of our Government. I believe that 
statement. Congress has the power to 
create. It has the power to abolish. If 
it desired to do so, it could abolish the 
entire court system of our country, with 
the exception of the Supreme Court, 
which is our only constitutional tribunal. 
But that gives some hint as to the power 
of Congress. 

In addition, Congress has exclusive 
power over the purse. I recall the great 
book written by James M. Beck, the cele- 
brated lawyer from Philadelphia, under 
the title of “Neither Purse Nor Sword.” 
It was a book dealing with the courts. 
In it he acknowledged that the sword 
was entrusted to the President as Com- 
mander in Chief, and the power of the 
purse was given to the Congress. 

The Constitution plainly states that 
no funds can be taken from the Treasury 
except in pursuance of a bill appropriat- 
ing money, which bill must pass both 
Houses and be signed by the President. 

In that connection, the Congress in 
attempting to get a better look at the 
budget, permitted the system to be used 
superficially. 

I was on the joint committee when 
the Congress was reorganized in 1946. 
Six Members of the Senate and six Mem- 
bers of the House served on that com- 
mittee. Out of it came the Legislative 
Reorganization Act. In that act is a pro- 
vision for a legislative budget and for 
the necessary concurrent resolutions, if 
the Congress appropriated more money 
than the estimated revenues. 

There was also a provision that in the 
case of a surplus, it had to be applied to 
the debt. There was still another pro- 
vision that in the case of a deficit, Con- 
gress would have to express itself then 
and there in the form of a resolution to 
raise the public debt. The procedure 
was simple. It commended itself to 
everyone. I know of only two meetings 
held by that committee. To be sure, it 
was composed of all members of the 
Finance, Ways and Means, and Appro- 
priations Committees. At the initial 
meeting 107 Members from both Houses 
appeared. Senator Taft was made the 
chairman. 

After a time we could see that it was 
an unwieldy group and would have to be 
divided into subcommittees. I was 
placed on one of the subcommittees, so 
I know the endeavor we went through 
at that time. Then the system fell into 
disuse and it is not being used any 
more—I suppose on the theory that so 
long as an emergent situation exists, it 
can be set aside by consent. That in- 
strumentality, through which we could 
have a better look at, better supervision, 
better surveillance, and better operation 
of the Federal budget has been set aside, 
and now there is proposed another 
instrumentality in the form of a joint 
committee of the two bodies for the pur- 
pose of taking a hard look, requiring a 
great many reports from the agencies 
and departments of the Government, 
plus authority to make recommenda- 
tions. 
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. process about as meticulously as anybody 
think. 


else of whom I can 

I think back to the researches I made 
concerning the action of the Congress 
enacting the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921. Since that time the Bureau 
of the Budget has been made an arm of 
the executive. I have not seen a late 
figure, but I assume there must be at 
least 500 employees working in the Bu- 
reau of the Budget today. There are 
some very capable people there, of 
knowledge and distinction, who can doa 
good job. 

After the departments and agencies 
have spent many months preparing their 
preliminary estimates, they go to the 
Bureau of the Budget and sit down with 
the experts. There they go through the 
presentation very carefully. When, fi- 
nally, a firm figure has been contrived— 
whether it be for a bureau, a commission, 
an agency, or a department—it is then 
taken to the President. 

I recall my conversations with the 
Budget Director. I asked about the 
length of the sessions. They were called 
periods. I asked, “How long are these 
periods? How many are there?” The 
answer was, “It could be one period or 
two periods or three periods.“ Then I 
asked, “What is a period?” The answer 
was, “A period might be an hour. A 
period might be 2 hours.” Then I 
said, “Let us take the maximum.” 

The best I could ever learn was that 
the Budget Director and his staff would 
sit with the President for probably not 
more than 3 hours at any given time on 
any budget for any group in the Govern- 
ment, including the largest agency or 
department in the Government, 

When, at long last, there was agree- 
ment with the Chief Executive, the 
budget presentation was put off to one 
side. When the procedure was finally 
consummated for every agency, all were 
assembled and sent to the Government 
Printing Office. The result is the book 
which looks like a full-scale volume of a 
mail order catalog, which finally accom- 
panies the President’s budget to the Con- 
gress when each session begins. 

We are not prepared to go through 
this huge document, which probably 
contains more than a million and three- 
quarter separate items and entries of one 
kind and other. There is neither suffi- 
cient time nor energy nor anything else 
to ever get through this budget. 

I used to discuss that document in the 
public forums as “The Book Nobody 
Knows.” I doubt whether even the 
Budget Director knows it, because he has 
to think around the periphery of his ob- 
ligations and responsibilities. In any 
event, there it is, full blown—$80 billion, 
$90 billion, $98 billion, or $99 billion, as in 
the case of the cash budget for the fiscal 
year 1964. 

Then the supply bills, to accompany 
the budget, are drafted in the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Thereafter they engross the attention 
of the committees of Congress. Those 
committees are exclusive, in the sense 
that they have exclusive authority over 
appropriations. If a bill is ever reported 
which contains legislation, that pro- 
vision is subject to a point of order. 
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At one time every committee in the 
Congress not only legislated but also re- 
ported its own appropriation bills, and 
no one could tell for months after the 
Congress adjourned how much Congress 
had authorized and how much Congress 
had appropriated, or what the fiscal 
picture of the Government really was. 

At least we have that problem pretty 
well straightened out now. Now we 
come to the question of a better and 
more thoroughgoing look at the whole 
budget. 

The budget process must be brought 
within a frame of time, because there 
are other things to do besides merely 
serving on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Having given a good deal of time to 
this problem, I hoped that a device such 
as that proposed could be developed, en- 
acted, and implemented. By imple- 
mented I mean that this whole proposal 
will not amount to the paper on which 
it is written unless the Congress—and 
particularly the committee which is to be 
created—sets up a staff of the most 
competent people available, and unless 
the Congress is willing to pay satisfac- 
tory salaries. That has been the trouble 
heretofore. 

I made a suggestion, when we set up a 
staff for the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, that we ought to authorize 
$5 million to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund for a staff. I said, “Let us 
go to Price Waterhouse or comparable 
accountants. Let us employ the best ex- 
perts available. Do they cost $50,000 a 
year? Let us pay it.” 

Congress has never been willing to go 
beyond the framework of legislative pay. 
As a result, nothing ever happened. 
Members of the House were shocked and 
distressed when I suggested a $5 million 
fund per year for this kind of under- 
taking. 

Mr. President, what is $5 million com- 
pared to a $95 or $99 billion budget? It 
is a drop in the bucket. I was about to 
say it is a drop in the budget. It is a 
drop in the bucket and a drop in the 
budget. 

We shall never be able to do an ef- 
fective job under the terms of the bill, 
if it is actually enacted, or under any 
other kind of device, unless it is imple- 
mented with a large staff who will be 
suitably compensated, who will be paid 
what they are worth in the open market. 
These great accounting firms do not put 
big salary tags on their employees un- 
less they earn their salt. Congress can- 
not attract them unless it is willing to 
meet that competition in the market. 

Iam ready to vote for any kind of pro- 
posal to pay $50,000 a year to the chief 
of staff of a joint committee such as is 
proposed. I am ready to vote for com- 
parable sums in order to obtain the best 
talent available. In addition, I have 
learned the hard way that there is one 
other thing which must be done in order 
to get results. 

In the days when I served as chairman 
of the subcommittee which dealt with 
agricultural appropriations, I insisted 
that the Department of Agriculture pro- 
vide facilities, in the form of a room and 
a secretary, if needed, for my committee 
clerk. When the Congress was not in 
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session, I sent him down to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and had him estab- 
lished there, so that he could call in 
every bureau head and find out what was 
the score. 

In the next session of Congress, when 
the time came to take testimony with re- 
gard to agriculture, he was present. He 
had a list of questions as long as my 
arm. He was ready to go into great 
detail with respect to every estimate of 
appropriations that came before the 
subcommittee and the full committee. 

Mr. President, that was the greatest 
weapon I ever had or ever used. I could 
listen to the witnesses with intelligence. 

The interesting thing about the budg- 
et procedure is that the agencies which 
have estimated their appropriations are 
the first to come before the committee 
to justify them. Obviously, they will try 
to justify everything for which they ask. 
And, if the door is opened only a little 
way, they will go further and try to jus- 
tify even larger amounts than those ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Under the procedure they are not sup- 
posed to ask for anything more than 
the budget discloses. It is only when 
they are asked, and it is insisted that 
they respond to the question, that we 
find perhaps they asked for $500 million 
more, but the budget would not approve 
that kind of addition. 

We would establish persons in the de- 
partments and agencies of Government, 
because as those who commandeer the 
purse, we have a right to know what 
goes on. We have a right to know and 
ascertain where the waste and extrava- 
gance exists in this Government. We 
shall never learn that until we probe 
expenditures, as a surgeon probes the 
body. We must put the patient on the 
operating table and then bring in the 
scalpel and all the other instruments 
needed. Then we begin to find out what 
makes this whole fiscal picture tick. 

Mr. President, I shall vote for the bill. 
I am a sponsor of it. But I insist it will 
come to absolutely naught unless it is 
adequately implemented, and only the 
Congress can do it. So I hope this meas- 
ure will not be merely another gesture. 
I hope the fondest dreams and expecta- 
tions of the very distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], who 
has served with distinction on the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Con- 
gress, will finally eventuate. I want to 
see the program succeed, but it will not 
succeed unless we are a little less nig- 
gardly with our own shop. 

I think we do a great disservice to the 
American people and to the American 
taxpayers by being cowards when it 
comes to asking for funds with which 
to do what Monroe called the job of the 
legislative branch, the core of this free 
representative Government. 

So I salute my good friend from 
Arkansas for his diligence and dedica- 
tion, year after year, in seeking ap- 
proval of the bill. I hope at long last 
the House will forbear. I trust it will 
concur in the Senate action. Then I 
hope both bodies will take a long look 
at it and begin to plow the long furrow 
and say, “This is what is required. This 
is what we shall do.” 
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If we must have $50,000 or $75,000 to 
get a chief of staff for this operation, it 
will be the best investment the Congress 
ever made in behalf of the taxpayers. 

The superficiality with which we have 
addressed ourselves to the whole budget, 
which lacks an appropriate technique, 
is a colossal shame. It must be done 
within the framework of a 24-hour day 
and the limitations on human energy. 
I know the time I used to spend poring 
over budget figures, to the point where I 
developed impaired eye sight. That was 
the reason for it. That was the way it 
started. 

So I hope, in the interest of the per- 
petuity of the fiscal integrity and solv- 
ency of this country, if we get this au- 
thority, we will quickly implement it with 
the best means possible. There is not 
an industry in the country that does not 
have a controller to watch every avenue 
of expenditure, because such a program 
pays off. 

Once again I salute the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] and hope, 
with him, that this job, so long overdue, 
can be effectively done. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished minority leader 
for his remarks in support of this bill. 
I agree 100 percent with him that it 
would be an empty gesture unless, after 
it was enacted into law, it were imple- 
mented as authorized and intended by 
the author of the bill, and I am sure by 
all of the cosponsors. It should not be 
permitted to become an empty gesture, 
but a useful tool, a dynamic tool, for 
the Congress in meeting its responsi- 
bilities with regard to the fiscal affairs 
of our Government. 

I am hopeful—and I say this with all 
deference to the other body—that this 
time the House will earnestly weigh the 
merits of the bill, consider it, and en- 
act it. So far as I know, there has never 
been any opposition to the bill from the 
administration, either this administra- 
tion or past administrations. I am 
speaking of the executive branch of gov- 
ernment. I know of no real opposition 
to it except from those who mistakenly 
think it is an effort to usurp some of the 
prerogative of the other body. That is 
not the purpose. There are many safe- 
guards in the bill to insure that that 
cannot occur, and that it will never be 
attempted. That is not the purpose of 
the bill. 

A heavy responsibility rests upon us 
as Members of the Congress to see to it 
that Congress does its duty, in view of 
the expanding and growing functions of 
the Government and the tremendous 
costs we have incurred and are under 
obligation to meet. We need to do some- 
thing about it and, if possible, reduce 
the cost. We must do everything pos- 
sible by way of establishing procedures 
and establishing functions of assistance 
that can aid us in making a determina- 
tion of just what appropriations are 
needed, and the amounts thereof, for 
the proper functioning of the Govern- 
ment, and thus avoid making any excess 
appropriations or making any that would 
be either unnecessary or extravagant. 
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The pace at which we are going into 
debt is serious. The pace at which we 
are adding to the national debt and the 
money we are actually charging to fu- 
ture generations are serious matters. We 
ought to give more serious attention and 
effort to finding ways and means for 
this Government to live within its in- 
come. 

I again express my appreciation to the 
minority leader. I wish to express my 
appreciation to every one of the 76 co- 
sponsors of the bill, and to the Senate 
for its passage of the measure in the past. 

I close by saying again that I hope 
our brethren in the other body will rec- 
ognize that this is not an effort to usurp 
any authority or deprive that body of 
any of its prerogatives, but only an effort 
to join with it in a course of procedure 
and in legislation that will provide the 
means for each body, and for the Con- 
gress collectively, to meet our respon- 
sibilities more ably and efficiently with 
respect to the cost of Government, and 
with respect to moving, if we can again, 
toward a balanced budget, and with re- 
spect to meeting the greater responsibili- 
ties of governmental activities. I thank 
all who have assisted in supporting the 
measure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, are 
there further amendments to be offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 537) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, and was read 
the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 537) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 138 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 


“JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


“Sec. 138. (a) There is hereby created a 
joint service committee, to be known as the 
Joint Committee on the Budget (hereinafter 
in this section called the ‘joint committee’) 
to be composed of fourteen members as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Seven Members who are members of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate, four from the majority party and three 
from the minority party, to be chosen by 
such committee; and 

“(2) Seven Members who are members of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, four from the ma- 
jority party and three from the minority 
party, to be chosen by such committee. 

“(b) No person shall continue to serve as 
a member of the joint committee after he 
has ceased to be a member of the committee 
from which he was chosen, except that the 
Members chosen by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives 
who have been reelected to the House of 
Representatives may continue to serve as 
members of the joint committee notwith- 
standing the expiration of the Congress. A 
vacancy in the joint committee shall not 
affect the power of the remaining members 
to execute the functions of the joint com- 
mittee, and shall be filled in the same man- 
ner as the original selection, except that 
(1) in case of a vacancy during an adjourn- 
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ment or recess of Congress for a period of 
more than two weeks, the members of the 
joint committee who are members of the 
committee entitled to fill such vacancy may 
designate a member of such committee to 
serve until his successor is chosen by such 
committee, and (2) in the case of a vacancy 
after the expiration of a Congress which 
would be filled from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representa- 
tives, the members of such committee who 
are continuing to serve as members of the 
joint committee, may designate a person 
who, immediately prior to such expiration, 
was a member of such committee and who 
is reelected to the House of Representatives, 
to serve until his successor is chosen by such 
committee. 

“(c) The joint committee shall elect a 
chairman and vice chairman from among 
its members at the first regular meeting of 
each session: Provided, however, That during 
even years the chairman shall be selected 
from among the members who are Members 
of the House of Representatives and the vice 
chairman shall be selected from among the 
members who are Members of the Senate, 
and during odd years the chairman shall 
be selected from among the members who 
are Members of the Senate and the vice 
chairman shall be selected from among tne 
members who are Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

“(d) The joint committee may make such 
rules respecting its organization and proce- 
dures as it deems necessary: Provided, how- 
ever, That no measure or recommendation 
shall be reported from the joint committee 
unless a majority of the committee assent. 

“(e) It shall be the duty of the joint com- 
mittee— 

“(1) (A) to inform itself on all matters 
relating to the annual budget of the agencies 
of the United States Government, including 
analytical, investigative, audit, and other re- 
ports on Federal operations prepared by the 
General Accounting Office pursuant to sec- 
tion 312 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921, the Government Corporation Control 
Act, and section 206 of the Leigslative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, and by other Fed- 
eral agencies, and including the initiation 
or continuation of Federal pr by uti- 
lization of borrowing authority, contract 
obligational authority, or other means which 
do not require direct appropriations for the 
initiation or continuation of such programs; 
(B) to provide the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
with such information on items contained in 
such budget, and the justifications sub- 
mitted in support thereof, as may be neces- 
sary to enable said committees to give ade- 
quate consideration thereto; (C) to consider 
the President’s messages on the state of the 
Union and the Economic Report, to consider 
all information relating to estimated rev- 
enues, including revenue estimates of the 
Department of the Treasury and the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, to 
consider essential programs, and to consider 
changing economic conditions; and (D) to 
report to the Appropriations Committees of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
its findings with respect to budget estimates 
and revisions in appropriations required to 
hold expenditures to the minimum con- 
sistent with the requirements of Government 
operations and national security; 

“(2) to recommend to the appropriate 
standing committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate such changes in 
existing laws as may effect greater efficiency 
and economy in government; 

“(3) to make such reports and recom- 
mendations to any standing committee of 
either House of Congress or any subcom- 
mittee thereof on matters within the juris- 
diction of such standing committee relating 
to deviations from basic legislative author- 
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ization, or to appropriations approved by 
Congress which are not consistent with such 
basic legislative authorization, or to cut- 
backs in previously authorized programs 
which require appropriations, as may be 
deemed necessary or advisable by the joint 
committee, or as may be requested by any 
standing committee of either House of Con- 
gress or by any subcommittee thereof; 

“(4) to report to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate at the beginning of each 
regular session of the Congress the total 
estimated costs of all programs and projects 
authorized by the Congress, together with 
estimated costs of such programs and proj- 
ects during the fiscal year underway, the 
ensuing fiscal year, and subsequent fiscal 
years, and to make such interim reports as 
may be deemed advisable. 

“(f) The joint committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, shall have power to hold 
hearings and to sit and act anywhere within 
or without the District of Columbia whether 
the Congress is in session or has adjourned 
or is in recess; to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of books, papers, and docu- 
ments; to administer oaths; to take testi- 
mony; to have printing and binding done; 
and to make such expenditures as it deems 
necessary to carry out its functions within 
the amount appropriated therefor. Sub- 
penas shall be issued under the signature of 
the chairman or vice chairman of the com- 
mittee and shall be served by any person 
designated by them. The provisions of sec- 
tions 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes (U.S. O., title 2, secs. 192-194) shall 
apply in the case of any failure of any wit- 
ness to comply with any subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of 
this section. 

“(g) The joint committee shall have a 
staff director, an associate staff director, and 
such other professional, technical, clerical, 
and other employees, temporary or perma- 
nent, as may be n to carry out the 
duties of the joint committee. Such em- 
ployees shall be employed without regard 
to the civil service laws, and their compen- 
sation shall be fixed without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. The 
staff director shall be appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the members of the party of 
which the chairman of the joint committee 
is a member, and the associate staff director 
shall be appointed by and responsible to the 
members of the opposition party. No person 
shall be employed by the joint committee 
unless the members appointing him have 
favorably considered the data with respect 
to him submitted by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation after a thorough investigation 
of his loyalty and security. 

“(h) The joint committee shall make 
available members of its staff to assist the 
staffs of the Committees on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives and of the 
Senate and the several subcommittees there- 
of during the periods when appropriation 
bills are pending. 

“(i) Professional and technical employees 
of the joint committee, upon the written 
authority of the chairman or vice chair- 
man, shall have the right to examine the 
fiscal books, documents, papers, and reports 
of any agency of the United States Govern- 
ment within or without the District of Co- 
lumbia, and data related to proposed appro- 
priations incorporated in the annual budget 
transmitted by the President. 

“(j) The annual budget of the United 
States shall henceforth include a special 
analysis of all active long-term construction 
and development programs and projects au- 
thorized by the Congress, showing for each 
the total estimated cost, and the actual or 
estimated expenditures during prior fiscal 
years, the current fiscal year, the ensuing fis- 
cal year, and subsequent fiscal years. All 
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grant-in-aid programs shall be included in 
this analysis, in a separate grouping, showing 
under the heading ‘Subsequent Fiscal Years’ 
for grants of indefinite duration the esti- 
mated annual cost for a ten-year period. 
Each agency carrying on any program by 
utilization of the borrowing authority shall, 
at such times as the committee shall specify, 

to the committee upon the extent of 
its borrowings under such program, and upon 
its operations generally under such program. 
Upon request of the joint committee, any 
agency shall submit to the Appropriations 
Committees of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate estimates for proposed ap- 
propriations on an annual accrued expend- 
iture basis. 

“(k) Qualified members of the staff of 
the Bureau of the Budget shall, at the 
request of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives or the Sen- 
ate, or any subcommittee thereof, be assigned 
to attend executive sessions of the subcom- 
mittees of the Appropriations Committees 
and to explain the content and basis of 
proposed appropriations. 

“(1) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall, at the request of the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Budget, make such investigations and reports 
with respect to any agency as will enable such 
joint committee to give adequate considera- 
tion to items relating to such agency which 
are contained in the budget as submitted 
by the President, and justifications submitted 
in support thereof; and, for this purpose, the 
Comptroller General is authorized to employ 
technical and professional personnel without 
regard to the civil service laws, rules, or 
regulations, and fix their compensation 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

“(m) When used in this section, the term 
‘agency’ means any executive department, 
commission, council, independent establish- 
ment, Government corporation, board, bu- 
reau, division, service, office, officer, authority, 
administration, or other establishment, in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Such term includes the Comptroller General 
of the United States and the General Ac- 
counting Office, and includes any and all 
parts of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia except the courts 
thereof. 

“(n) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section. 
Appropriations for the expenses of the joint 
committee shall be disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman or vice chairman.” 

Sec. 2. Section 133 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g)(1) All bills and joint resolutions au- 
thorizing appropriations reported from com- 
mittees of the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be accompanied by reports in 
writing, which shall be printed; and there 
shall be included in each such report or in 
an accompanying document an estimate 
from the department or other agency of the 
legislative, executive, or judicial branch of 
the Government primarily concerned of the 
probable cost of g out the legislation 
proposed in such bill or resolution over the 
first five-year period of its operation or over 
the period of its operation if such legislation 
will be effective for less than five years. If 
the chairman of the committee determines 
that no existing department or agency is pri- 
marily concerned with the legislation, the 
estimate shall be made by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

“(2) Estimates received from departments 
or agencies under this subsection may be 
submitted by the committees to the Bureau 
of the Budget for review, and such reviews, 
when practicable, shall be included in the re- 
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ports or accompanying documents before said 
bills and joint resolutions are reported. 

(3) The Joint Committee on the Budget 
shall maintain compilations of all such esti- 
mates and semiannually shall print those 
compilations (together with any comment of 
the Bureau of the Budget) for the informa- 
tion of the Congress.” 

Sec. 3. Section 139 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) The Joint Committee on the Budget 
is authorized to recommend that joint hear- 
ings be held by the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, and of subcommittees thereof; 
but such joint hearings shall not affect the 
power of the respective committees, and of 
subcommittee thereof, to conduct separate 
additional committee hearings, and shall not 
affect the independence of committee de- 
liberations and decision. The chairman of 
each such joint hearing shall be the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, or 
of the appropriate subcommittee thereof, of 
the House in which the bill is pending at the 
time of the hearing, and the vice chairman 
shall be the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the other House, or of the 
appropriate subcommittee thereof.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


I move to lay that 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COFFEE 
AGREEMENT, 1962 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceed to the considera- 
tion of Executive H, 87th Congress, 2d 
session, the International Coffee Agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider Executive H, 87th 
Congress 2d session, the International 
Coffee Agreement, which was read the 
second time, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREEMENT, 1962 

PREAMBLE 

The Governments Parties to this Agree- 
ment, 

Recognizing the exceptional importance of 
coffee to the economies of many countries 
which are largely dependent upon this com- 
modity for their export earnings and thus 
for the continuation of their development 
programmes in the social and economic 
fields; 

Considering that close international co- 
operation on coffee marketing will stimulate 
the economic diversification and develop- 
ment of coffee-producing countries and thus 
contribute to a strengthening of the political 
and economic bonds between producers and 
consumers; 

Finding reason to expect a tendency to- 
ward persistent disequilibrium between pro- 
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duction and consumption, accumulation of 
D e stocks, and pronounced fluctua- 
tions in prices, which can be harmful both to 
producers and to consumers; and 

Believing that, in the absence of interna- 
tional measures, this situation cannot be 
corrected by normal market forces, 

Have agreed as follows: 

CHAPTER I—OBJECTIVES 
Article 1 
Objectives 

The objectives of the Agreement are: 

(1) to achieve a reasonable balance be- 
tween supply and demand on a basis which 
will assure adequate supplies of coffee to 
consumers and markets for coffee to produc- 
ers at equitable prices, and which will bring 
about long-term equilibrium between pro- 
duction and consumption; 

(2) to alleviate the serious hardship 
caused by burdensome surpluses and exces- 
sive fluctuations in the prices of coffee to 
the detriment of the interests of both pro- 
ducers and consumers; 

(3) to contribute to the development of 
productive resources and to the promotion 
and maintenance of employment and income 
in the Member countries, thereby helping to 
bring about fair wages, higher living stand- 
ards, and better working conditions; 

(4) to assist in increasing the purchasing 
power of coffee-exporting countries by keep- 
ing prices at equitable levels and by increas- 
ing consumption; 

(5) to encourage the consumption of cof- 
fee by every possible means; and 

(6) in general, in recognition of the re- 
lationship of the trade in coffee to the eco- 
nomic stability of markets for industrial 
products, to further international coopera- 
tion in connexion with world coffee problems. 


CHAPTER II—DEFINITIONS 
Article 2 
Definitions 


For the purposes of the Agreement: 

(1) “Coffee” means the beans and berries 
of the coffee tree, whether parchment, green 
or roasted, and includes ground, decaffein- 
ated, liquid and soluble coffee. These terms 
shall have the following meaning: 

(a) “green coffee” means all coffee in the 
naked bean form before roasting; 

(b) “coffee berries” means the complete 
fruit of the coffee tree; to find the equivalent 
of coffee berries to green coffee, multiply the 
net weight of the dried coffee berries by 0.50; 

(c) “parchment coffee” means the green 
coffee bean contained in the parchment skin; 
to find the equivalent of parchment coffee to 
green coffee, multiply the net weight of the 
parchment coffee by 0.80; 

(d) “roasted coffee” means green coffee 
roasted to any degree and includes ground 
coffee; to find the equivalent of roasted cof- 
fee to green coffee, multiply the net weight 
of roasted coffee by 1.19; 

(e) “decaffeinated coffee” means green, 
roasted or soluble coffee from which caffein 
has been extracted; to find the equivalent 
of decaffeinated coffee to green coffee, mul- 
tiply the net weight of the decaffeinated cof- 
fee in green, roasted or soluble form by 1.00, 
1.19 or 3.00, respectively; 

(f) “liquid coffee” means the water-solu- 
ble solids derived from roasted coffee and put 
into liquid form; to find the equivalent of 
liquid to green coffee, multiply the net 
weight of the dried coffee solids contained 
in the liquid coffee by 3.00; 

(g) “soluble coffee’ means the dried 
water-soluble solids derived from roasted cof- 
fee; to find the equivalent of soluble coffee 
to green coffee, multiply the net weight of 
the soluble coffee by 3.00. 

(2) “Bag” means 60 kilogrammes or 
132.276 pounds of green coffee; “ton” means 
a metric ton of 1,000 kilogrammes or 2,204.6 
pounds; and “pound” means 453.597 
grammes. 
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(3) “Coffee year“ means the period of 
one year, from 1 October through 30 Septem- 
ber; and first coffee year” means the coffee 
year beginning 1 October 1962. 

(4) “Export of coffee” means, except as 
otherwise provided in Article 38, any ship- 
ment of coffee which leaves the territory 
of the country where the coffee was grown. 

(5) “Organization”, “Council” and “Board” 
mean, respectively, the International Coffee 
Organization, the International Coffee 
Council, and the Executive Board established 
under Article 7 of the Agreement. 

(6) “Member” means a Contracting Party; 
a dependent territory or territories in respect 
of which separate Membership has been de- 
clared under Article 4; or two or more Con- 
tracting Parties or dependent territories, or 
both, which participate in the Organization 
as a Member group under Article 5 or 6. 

(7) “Exporting Member” or “exporting 
country” means a Member or country, re- 
spectively, which is a net exporter of coffee; 
that is, whose exports exceed its imports. 

(8) “Importing Member” or “importing 
country” means a Member or country, re- 
spectively, which is a net importer of coffee; 
that is, whose imports exceed its exports. 

(9) “Producing Member“ or “producing 
country" means a Member or country, re- 
spectively, which grows coffee in commercial- 

significant quantities. 

(10) “Distributed simple majority vote” 
means a majority of the votes cast by export- 
ing Members present and voting, and a ma- 
jority of the votes cast by importing Mem- 
bers present and voting, counted separately. 

(11) “Distributed two-thirds majority 
vote” means a two-thirds majority of the 
votes cast by exporting Members present and 
voting and a two-thirds majority of the votes 
cast by importing Members present and vot- 
ing, counted separately. 

(12) “Entry into force” means, except 
where the context otherwise requires, the 
date on which the Agreement first enters 
into force, whether provisionally or defin- 
itively. 

CHAPTER I— MEMBERSHIP 
Article 3 
Membership in the Organization 

Each Contracting Party, together with 
those of its dependent territories to which 
the Agreement is extended under paragraph 
(1) of Article 67, shall constitute a single 
Member of the Organization, except as other- 
wise provided under Article 4, 5 or 6. 


Article 4 


Separate Membership in Respect of 
Dependent Territories 


Any Contracting Party which is a net im- 
porter of coffee may, at any time, by appro- 
priate notification in accordance with para- 
graph (2) of Article 67, declare that it is 
participating in the Organization separately 
with respect to any of its dependent ter- 
ritories which are net exporters of coffee and 
which it designates. In such case, the met- 
ropolitan territory and its non-designated 
dependent territories will have a single Mem- 
bership, and its designated dependent ter- 
ritories, either individually or collectively as 
the notification indicates, will have separate 
Membership. 

Article 5 


Group Membership upon Joining the 
Organization 


(1) Two or more Contracting Parties which 
are net exporters of coffee may, by appro- 
priate notification to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations at the time of deposit 
of their respective instruments of ratifica- 
tion or accession, and to the Council at its 
first session, declare that they are joining 
the Organization as a Member group. A de- 
pendent territory to which the Agreement 
has been extended under paragraph (1) of 
Article 67 may constitute part of such a 
Member group if the Government of the 
State responsible for its international rela- 
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tions has given appropriate notification 
thereof under paragraph (2) of Article 67. 
Such Contracting Parties and dependent ter- 
ritories must satisfy the following condi- 
tions: 

(a) they shall declare their willingness to 
accept responsibility for group obligations 
in an individual as well as a group capacity; 

(b) they shall subsequently provide suf- 
ficient evidence to the Council that the 
group has the organization necessary to im- 
plement a common coffee policy, and that 
they have the means of complying, together 
with the other parties to the group, with 
their obligations under the Agreement; and 

(c) they shall subsequently provide evi- 
dence to the Council either: 

(i) that they have been recognized as a 
group in a previous international coffee 
agreement; or 

(ii) that they have: 

(a) a common or co-ordinated commercial 
and economic policy in relation to coffee, 
and 

(b) a co-ordinated monetary and financial 
policy, as well as the organs necessary for 
implementing such a policy, so that the 
Council is satisfied that the Member group 
can comply with the spirit of group mem- 
bership and the group obligations involved. 

(2) The Member group shall constitute 
a single Member of the Organization, except 
that each party to the group shall be 
treated as if it were a single Member as 
regards all matters arising under the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

(a) Chapters XI and XII; 

(b) Articles 10, 11, and 19 of Chapter IV; 
and 

(c) Article 70 of Chapter XIX. 

(3) The Contracting Parties and depend- 
ent territories joining as a Member Group 
shall specify the Government or organiza- 
tion which will represent them in the Coun- 
cil as regards all matters arising under the 
Agreement other than those specified in 
paragraph (2) of this Article. 

(4) The Member group’s voting rights 
shall be as follows: 

(a) the Member group shall have the same 
number of basic votes as a single Member 
country joining the Organization in an in- 
dividual capacity. These basic votes shall 
be attributed to and exercised by the Gov- 
ernment or organization representing the 
group; 

(b) in the event of a vote on any matters 
arising under provisions specified in para- 
graph (2) of this Article, the parties to 
the Member group may exercise separately 
the votes attributed to them by the provi- 
sions of paragraph (3) of Article 12 as if 
each were an individual Member of the 
Organization, except for the basic votes, 
which shall remain attributable only to the 
Government or organization representing 
the group. 

(5) Any Contracting Party or dependent 
territory which is a party to a Member 
group may, by notification of the Council, 
withdraw from that group and become a 
separate Member. Such withdrawal shall 
take effect upon receipt of the notification 
by the Council. In case of such withdrawal 
from a group, or in case a party to a group 
ceases, by withdrawal from the Organization 
or otherwise, to be such a party, the remain- 
ing parties to the group may apply to the 
Council to maintain the group, and the 
group shall continue to exist unless the 
Council approves the application. If the 
Member group is dissolved, each former 
party to the group will become a separate 
Member. A Member which has ceased to be 
a party to a group may not, as long as the 
Agreement remains in force, again become a 
party to a group. 

Article 6 
Subsequent Group Membership 


Two or more exporting Members may, at 
any time after the Agreement has entered 
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into force with respect to them, apply to 
the Council to form a Member group. The 
Council shall approve the application if it 
finds that the Members have made a dec- 
laration, and have provided evidence, sat- 
isfying the requirements of paragraph (1) 
of Article 5. Upon such approval, the 
Member group shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of paragraphs (2), (3), (4) and (5) 
of that Article. 
CHAPTER IV—ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Article 7 


Establishment, Seat and Structure of the 
International Coffee Organization 


(1) The International Coffee Organization 
is hereby established to administer the provi- 
sions of the Agreement and to supervise its 
operation. 

(2) The seat of the Organization shall be 
in London. 

(3) The Organization shall function 
through the International Coffee Council, its 
Executive Board, its Executive Director, and 
its staff. 

Article 8 


Composition of the International Coffee 
Council 


(1) The highest authority of the Organi- 
zation shall be the International Coffee 
Council, which shall consist of all the Mem- 
bers of the Organization. 

(2) Each Member shall be represented on 
the Council by a representative and one or 
more alternates. A Member may also desig- 
nate one or more advisers to accompany its 
representative or alternates. 

Article 9 

Powers and Functions of the Council 

(1) All powers specifically conferred by 
the Agreement shall be vested in the Coun- 
cil, which shall have the powers and perform 
the functions necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Agreement. 

(2) The Council shall, by a distributed 
two-thirds majority vote, establish such 
rules and regulations, including its own 
rules of procedure and the financial and staff 
regulations of the Organization, as are neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the 
Agreement and are consistent therewith. 
The Council may, in its rules of procedure, 
provide a procedure whereby it may, with- 
out meeting, decide specific questions, 

(3) The Council shall also keep such 
records as are required to perform its func- 
tions under the Agreement and such other 
records as it considers desirable, and shall 
publish an annual report. 


Article 10 


Election of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
of the Council 


(1) The Council shall elect, for each cof- 
fee year, a Chairman and a first, a second 
and a third Vice-Chairman. 

(2) As a general rule, the Chairman and 
the first Vice-Chairman shall both be elected 
either from among the representatives of 
exporting Members, or from among the repre- 
sentatives of importing Members, and the 
second and the third Vice-Chairmen shall be 
elected from representatives of the other 
category of Members; these offices shall alter- 
nate each coffee year between the two 
categories of Members. 

(3) Neither the Chairman nor any Vice- 
Chairman acting as Chairman shall have the 
right to vote, His alternate will in such case 
exercise the Member's voting rights. 

Article 11 
Sessions of the Council 

As a general rule, the Council shall hold 
regular sessions twice a year. It may hold 
special sessions if it so decides. Special ses- 
sions shall also be held when elther the Ex- 
ecutive Board, or any five Members, or a 
Member or Members having at least 200 
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votes so request. Notice of sessions shall be 
given at least thirty days in advance, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency. Sessions shall 
be held at the seat of the Organization, un- 
less the Council decides otherwise. 


Article 12 
Votes 


(1) The exporting Members shall together 
hold 1,000 votes and the importing Members 
shall together hold 1,000 votes, distributed 
within each category of Members—that is, 
exporting and importing Members, respec- 
tively—as provided in the following para- 
graphs of this Article. 

(2) Each Member shall have five basic 
votes, provided that the total number of 
basic votes within each category of Members 
does not exceed 150. Should there be more 
than thirty exporting Members or more than 

importing Members, the number of 
basic votes for each Member within that 
category of Members shall be adjusted so as 
to keep the number of basic votes for each 
category of Members within the maximum 
of 150. 

(3) The remaining votes of exporting 
Members shall be divided among those Mem- 
bers in proportion to their respective basic 
export quotas, except that in the event of a 
vote on any matter arising under the pro- 
visions specified in paragraph (2) of Article 
5, the remaining votes of a member group 
shall be divided among the parties to that 
group in proportion to their respective par- 
ticipation in the basic export quota of the 
Member group. 

(4) The remaining votes of importing 
Members shall be divided among those Mem- 
bers in proportion to the svoris | volume of 
their respective coffee imports in the pre- 

three-year period. 

(5) The distribution of votes shall be de- 
termined by the Council at the 
of each coffee year, and shall remain in effect 
during that year, except as provided in para- 
graph (6) of this Article. 

(6) The Council shall provide for the re- 
distribution of votes in accordance with this 
Article whenever there is a change in the 
Membership of the Organization, or if the 
voting rights of a Member are suspended or 
regained under the provisions of Article 25, 
45 or 61. 

(7) No Member shall hold more than 400 
votes. 

(8) There shall be no fractional votes. 


Article 13 
Voting Procedure of the Council 


(1) Each representative shall be entitled 
to cast the number of votes held by the 
Member represented by him, and cannot 
divide its votes. He may, however, cast dif- 
ferently from such votes any votes which he 
exercises pursuant to paragraph (2) of this 
Article. 

(2) Any exporting Member may authorize 
any other exporting Member, and any im- 
porting Member may authorize any other 
importing Member, to represent its interests 
and to exercise its right to vote at any meet- 
ing or meetings of the Council. The limita- 
tion provided for in paragraph (7) of Article 
12 shall not apply in this case. 

Article 14 
Decisions of the Council 

(1) All decisions of the Council shall be 
taken, and all recommendations shall be 
made, by a distributed simple majority vote 
unless otherwise provided in the Agreement. 

(2) The following procedure shall apply 
with respect to any action by the Council 
which under the Agreement requires a dis- 
tributed two-thirds majority vote: 

(a) if a distributed two-thirds majority 
vote is not obtained because of the negative 
vote of three or less ex or three or less 
importing Members, the proposal shall, if the 
Council so decides by a majority of the 
Members present and by a distributed simple 
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majority vote, be put to a vote again within 
48 hours. 

(b) if a distributed two-thirds majority 
vote is again not obtained because of the 
negative vote of two or less importing or two 
or less exporting Members, the proposal shall, 
if the Council so decides by the majority of 
the Members present and by a distributed 
simple majority vote, be put to a vote again 
within 24 hours; 

(c) if a distributed two-thirds majority 
vote is not obtained in the third vote be- 
cause of the negative vote of one exporting 
Member or one importing Member, the pro- 
posal shall be considered adopted; 

(d) if the Council fails to put a proposal 
to a further vote, it shall be considered re- 
jected. 

(3) The Members undertake to accept as 
binding all decisions of the Council] under 
the provisions of the Agreement. 

Article 15 
Composition of the Board 

(1) The Executive Board shall consist of 
seven exporting Members and seven import- 
ing Members, elected for each coffee year in 
accordance with Article 16. Members may 
be re-elected. 

(2) Each member of the Board shall 
appoint one representative and one or more 
alternates. 

(3) The Chairman of the Board shall be 
appointed by the Council for each coffee 
year and may be re-appointed. He shall not 
have the right to vote. If a representative 
is appointed Chairman, his alternate will 
have the right to vote in his place. 

(4) The Board shall normally meet at the 
seat of the Organization, but they may meet 
elsewhere. 

Article 16 
Election of the Board 

(1) The exporting and the importing Mem- 
bers of the Board shall be elected in the 
Council by the exporting and the importing 
Members of the Organization aang 
The election within each ca shall be 
held in accordance with the following para- 
graphs of this Article. 

(2) Each Member shall cast all the votes 
to which it is entitled under Article 12 for a 
single candidate. A Member may cast for 
another candidate any votes which it exer- 
cises pursuant to paragraph (2) of Article 13. 

(3) The seven candidates receiving the 
largest number of votes shall be elected; 
however, no candidate shall be elected on 
the first ballot unless it receives at least 75 
votes. 

(4) If under the provisions of paragraph 
(3) of this Article less than seven candidates 
are elected on the first ballot, further ballots 
shall be held in which only Members who 
did not vote for any of the candidates elected 
shall have the right to vote. In each fur- 
ther ballot, the minimum number of votes 
required for election shall be successively 
diminished by five until seven candidates are 
elected. 

(5) Any Member who did not vote for any 
of the Members elected shall assign its votes 
to one of them, subject to paragraphs (6) and 
(7) of this Article. 

(6) A Member shall be deemed to have 
received the number of votes originally cast 
for it when it was elected and, in addition, 
the number of votes assigned to it, provided 
that the total number of votes shall not ex- 
ceed 499 for any Member elected. 

(7) If the votes deemed received by an 
elected Member would otherwise exceed 499, 
Members which voted for or assigned their 
votes to such elected Member shall arrange 
among themselyes for one or more of them 
to withdraw their votes from that Member 
and assign or reassign them to another elect- 
ed Member so that the votes received by each 
elected Member shall not exceed the limit of 
499. 
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Article 17 
Competence of the Board 


(1) The Board shall be responsible to and 
work under the general direction of the 
Council. 

(2) The Council may, by a distributed sim- 
ple majority vote, delegate to the Board the 
exercise of any or all of its powers, other than 
the following: 

(a) annual distribution of votes under 
paragraph (5) of Article 12; 

(b) approval of the administrative budget 
and assessment of contributions under Ar- 
ticle 24; 

(c) determination of quotas under the 
Agreement; 

(d) imposition of enforcement measures 
other than those whose application is auto- 
matic; 

(e) suspension of the voting rights of a 
Member under Article 45 or 61; 

(t) determination of individual country 
and world production goals under Article 


48; 

(g) establishment of a policy relative to 
stocks under Article 51; 

(h) waiver of the obligations of a Mem- 
ber under Article 60; 

(i) decision of disputes under Article 61; 

(j) establishment of conditions for ac- 
cession under Article 65; 

(k) a decision to require the withdrawal 
of a Member under Article 69; 

(1) extension or termination of the Agree- 
ment under Article 71; and 

(m) recommendation of amendments to 
Members under Article 73. 

(3) The Council may at any time, by a 
distributed simple majority vote, revoke any 
delegation of powers to the Board. 

Article 18 
Voting Procedure of the Board 

(1) Each member of the Board shall be 
entitled to cast the number of votes re- 
ceived by it under the provisions of para- 
graphs (6) and (7) of Article 16. Voting 
by proxy shall not be allowed. A member 
may not split its votes. 

(2) Any action taken by the Board shall 
require the same majority as such action 
would require if taken by the Council. 

Article 19 

Quorum for the Council and the Board 

(1) The quorum for any meeting of the 
Council shall be the presence of a majority 
of the Members representing a distributed 
two-thirds majority of the total votes. If 
there is no quorum on the day appointed for 
the opening of any Council session, or if 
in the course of any Council session there 
is no quorum at three successive meetings, 
the Council shall be convened seven days 
later; at that time and throughout the re- 
mainder of that session the quorum shall 
be the presence of a majority of the Mem- 
bers representing a distributed simple ma- 
jority of the votes. Representation in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (2) of Article 13 
shall be considered as presence. 

(2) The quorum for any meeting of the 
Board shall be the presence of a majority 
of the members representing a distributed 
two-thirds majority of the total votes. 

Article 20 

The Executive Director and the Staff 

(1) The Council shall appoint the Execu- 
tive Director on the recommendation of the 
Board. The terms of appointment of the 
Executive Director shall be established by the 
Council and shall be comparable to those 
applying to corresponding officials of similar 
inter-governmental organizations. 

(2) The Executive Director shall be the 
chief administrative officer of the Organiza- 
tion and shall be responsible for the perform- 
ance of any duties devolving upon him in the 
administration of the Agreement, 
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(3) The Executive Director shall appoint 
the staff in accordance with regulations 
established by the Council. 

(4) Neither the Executive Director nor any 
member of the staff shall have any financial 
interest in the coffee industry, coffee trade, 
or coffee transportation. 

(5) In the performance of their duties, the 
Executive Director and the staff shall not 
seek or receive instructions from any Member 
or from any other authority external to the 
Organization. They shall refrain from any 
action which might reflect on their position 
as international officials responsible only to 
the Organization. Each Member undertakes 
to respect the exclusively international 
character of the responsibilities of the Ex- 
ecutive Director and the staff and not to 
seek to influence them in the discharge of 
their responsibilities. 

Article 21 

Co-operation With Other Organizations 

The Council may make whatever arrange- 
ments are desirable for consultation and co- 
operation with the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies and with other appropri- 
ate inter-governmental organizations. The 
Council may invite these organizations and 
any organizations concerned with coffee to 
send observers to its meetings. 


CHAPTER V—PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 
Article 22 
Privileges and Immunities 


(1) The Organization shall have in the 
territory of each Member, to the extent con- 
sistent with its laws, such legal capacity as 
may be necessary for the exercise of its func- 
tions under the Agreement. 

(2) The Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
shall grant exemption from taxation on the 
salaries paid by the Organization to its em- 
ployees, except that such exemption need not 
apply to nationals of that country. It shall 
also grant exemption from taxation on the 
assets, income and other property of the 
Organization. 

CHAPTER VI—FINANCE 
Article 23 
Finance 

(1) The expenses of delegations to the 
Council, representatives on the Board, and 
representatives on any of the committees of 
the Council or the Board shall be met by 
their respective Governments. 

(2) The other expenses necessary for the 
administration of the Agreement shall be 
met by annual contributions from the Mem- 
bers assessed in accordance with Article 24. 

(3) The financial year of the Organiza- 
tion shall be the same as the coffee year. 


Article 24 


Determination of the Budget and 
Assessment of Contributions 

(1) During the second half of each finan- 
cial year, the Council shall approve the ad- 
ministrative budget of the Organization for 
the following financial year, and shall assess 
the contribution of each Member to that 
budget. 

(2) The contribution of each Member to 
the budget for each financial year shall be in 
the proportion which the number of its votes 
at the time the budget for that financial 
year is approved bears to the total votes of 
all the Members, However, if there is any 
change in the distribution of votes among 
Members in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph (5) of Article 12 at the begin- 
ning of the financial year for which contri- 
butions are assessed, such contributions 
shall be correspondingly adjusted for that 

etermining contributions, the 


tion of votes resulting 
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(3) The initial contribution of any Mem- 
ber joining the Organization after the entry 
into force of the Agreement shall be assessed 
by the Council on the basis of the number 
of votes to be held by it and the period re- 
maining in the current financial year, but 
the assessments made upon other Members 
for the current financial year shall not be 
altered. 

(4) If the Agreement comes into force 
more than eight months before the begin- 
ning of the first full financial year of the 
Organization, the Council shall at its first 
session approve an administrative budget 
covering only the period up to the com- 
mencement of the first full financial year. 
Otherwise the first administrative budget 
shall cover both the initial period and the 
first full financial year. 


Article 25 
Payment of Contributions 


(1) Contributions to the administrative 
budget for each financial year shall be pay- 
able in freely convertible currency, and shall 
become due on the first day of that financial 
year. 

(2) If any Member fails to pay its full 
contribution to the administrative budget 
within six months of the date on which the 
contribution is due, both its voting rights 
in the Council and its right to have its votes 
cast in the Board shall be suspended until 
such contribution has been paid. However, 
unless the Council so decides by a distrib- 
uted two-thirds majority vote, such Mem- 
ber shall not be deprived of any of its other 
rights nor relieved of any of its obligations 
under the Agreement. 

(3) Any Member whose voting rights have 
been suspended, elther under paragraph (2) 
of this Article or under Article 45 or 61, shall 
nevertheless remain responsible for the pay- 
ment of its contribution. 


Article 26 
Audit and Publication of Accounts 


As soon as possible after the close of each 
financial year, an independently audited 
statement of the Organization's receipts and 
expenditures during that financial year shall 
be presented to the Council for approval and 
publication. 

CHAPTER VII—REGULATION OF EXPORTS 


Article 27 
General Undertakings by Members 


(1) The Members undertake to conduct 
their trade policy so that the objectives set 
forth in Article 1 and, in particular, para- 
graph (4) of that Article, may be achieved. 
They agree on the desirability of operating 
the Agreement in a manner such that the 
real income derived from the export of coffee 
could be progressively increased so as to 
make it consonant with their needs for for- 
eign exchange to support their programmes 
for social and economic progress. 

(2) To attain these purposes through the 
fixing of quotas as provided for in this Chap- 
ter and in other ways carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Agreement, the Members agree 
on the necessity of assuring that the general 
level of coffee prices does not decline below 
the general level of such prices in 1962. 

(3) The Members further agree on the 
desirability of assuring to consumers prices 
which are equitable and which will not 
hamper a desirable increase in consumption. 

Article 28 
Basic Export Quotas 

(1) For the first three coffee years, be- 
ginning on 1 October 1962, the exporting 
countries listed in Annex A shall have the 
basic export quotas specified in that Annex. 

(2) During the last six months of the 
coffee year ending 30 September 1965, the 
Council shall review the basic export quotas 
specified in Annex A in order to adjust them 
to general market conditions. The Council 
may then revise such quotas by a distributed 
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two-thirds majority vote; if not revised, the 
basic export quotas specified in Annex A 
shall remain in effect. 


Article 29 
Quota of a Member Group 

Where two or more countries listed in 
Annex A form a Member group in accord- 
ance with Article 5, the basic export quotas 
specified for those countries in Annex A shall 
be added together and the combined total 
treated as a single quota for the purpose 
of this Chapter. 

Article 30 
Fixing of Annual Export Quotas 

(1) At least 30 days before the beginning 
of each coffee year the Council shall adopt by 
a two-thirds majority vote an estimate of 
total world imports for the following coffee 
year and an estimate of probable exports 
from nonmember countries. 

(2) In the light of these estimates the 
Council shall forthwith fix annual export 
quotas which shall be the same percentage 
for all exporting Members of the basic export 
quotas specified in Annex A. For the first 
coffee year this percentage is fixed at 99, 
subject to the provisions of Article 32. 

Article 31 
Fixing of Quarterly Export Quotas 

(1) Immediately following the fixing of 
the annual export quotas the Council shall 
fix quarterly export quotas for each export- 
ing Member for the purpose of keeping sup- 
ply in reasonable balance with estimated de- 
mand throughout the coffee year. 

(2) These quotas shall be, as nearly as pos- 
sible, 25 per cent of the annual export quota 
of each Member during the coffee year. No 
Member shall be allowed to export more than 
30 per cent in the first quarter 60 per cent in 
the first two quarters, and 80 per cent in the 
first three quarters of the coffee year. If 
exports from any Member in one quarter are 
less than its quota for that quarter, the out- 
standing balance shall be added to its quota 
for the following quarter of that coffee year. 


Article 32 
Adjustment of Annual Export Quotas 


If market conditions so require, the Coun- 
cil may review the quota situation and may 
vary the percentage of basic export quotas 
fixed under paragraph (2) of Article 30. In 
so doing, the Council shall have regard to any 
likely shortfalls by Members. 

Article 33 
Notification of Shortfalls 

(1) Exporting Members undertake to 
notify the Council at the end of the eighth 
month of the coffee year and at such later 
dates as the Council may request whether 
they have sufficient coffee available to export 
the full amount of their quota for that year. 

(2) The Council shall take into account 
these notifications in determining whether 
or not to adjust the level of export quotas in 
accordance with Article 32. 

Article 34 

Adjustment of Quarterly Export Quotas 

(1) The Council shall in the circumstances 
set out in this Article vary the quarterly ex- 
port quotas fixed for each Member under 
paragraph (1) of Article 31. 

(2) If the Council varies the annual ex- 
port quotas as provided in Article 32, then 
the change in that annual quota shall be 
reflected in the quotas for the current and 
remaining quarters, or the remaining quar- 
ters, of the coffee year. 

(3) Apart from the adjustment provided 
for in the preceding paragraph, the Council 
may, if it finds the market situation so re- 
quires, make adjustments among the cur- 
rent and remaining quarterly export quotas 
for the same coffee year, without, however, 
altering the annual export quotas. 
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(4) If on account of exceptional circum- 
stances an exporting Member considers that 
the limitations provided in paragraph (2) 
of Article 31 would be likely to cause serious 
harm to its economy, the Council may, at 
the request of that Member, take appro- 
priate action under Article 60. The Member 
concerned must furnish evidence of harm 
and provide adequate guarantees concerning 
the maintenance of price stability. The 
Council shall not, however, in any event, 
authorize a Member to export more than 35 
per cent of its annual export quota in the 
first quarter, 65 per cent in the first two 
quarters, and 85 per cent in the first three 
quarters of the coffee year. 

(5) All Members recognize that marked 
price rises or falls occurring within brief pe- 
riods may unduly distort underlying trends 
in price, cause grave concern to both pro- 
ducers and consumers, and jeopardize the 
attainment of the objectives of the Agree- 
ment. Accordingly, if such movements in 
general price levels occur within brief pe- 
riods, Members may request a meeting of the 
Council which, by distributed simple ma- 
jority vote, may revise the total level of the 
quarterly export quotas in effect. 

(6) If the Council finds that a sharp and 
unusual increase or decrease in the general 
level of prices is due to artificial manipula- 
tion of the coffee market through agreements 
among importers or exporters or both, it 
Shall then decide by a simple majority vote 
on what corrective measures should be ap- 
plied to readjust the total level of the quar- 
terly export quotas in effect. 

Article 35 

Procedure for Adjusting Export Quotas 

(1) Annual export quotas shall be fixed 
and adjusted by altering the basic export 
quota of each Member by the same per- 
centage. 

(2) General changes in all quarterly ex- 
port quotas, made pursuant to paragraphs 
(2), (3), (5) and (6) of Article 34, shall be 
applied pro rata to individual quarterly ex- 
port quotas in accordance with appropriate 
rules established by the Council. Such rules 
shall take account of the different per- 
centages of annual export quotas which the 
different Members have exported or are en- 
titled to export in each quarter of the coffee 


year. 

(3) All decisions by the Council on the 
fixing and adjustment of annual and quar- 
terly export quotas under Articles 30, 51, 32, 
and 34 shall be taken, unless otherwise pro- 
vided, by a distributed two-thirds majority 
vote. 

Article 36 


Compliance with Export Quotas 


(1) Exporting Members subject to quotas 
shall adopt the measures required to ensure 
full compliance with all provisions of the 
Agreement relating to quotas. The Council 
may request such Members to adopt addi- 
tional measures for the effective implementa- 
tion of the quota system provided for in the 
Agreement. 

(2) Exporting Members shall not exceed 
the annual and quarterly export quotas al- 
located to them. 

(3) If an exporting Member exceeds its 
quota for any quarter, the Council shall 
deduct from one or more of its future quotas 
a total amount equal to that excess. 

(4) If an exporting Member for the second 
time while the Agreement remains in force 
exceeds its quarterly quota, the Council shall 
deduct from one or more of its future quotas 
a total amount equal to twice that excess. 

(5) If an exporting Member for a third or 
subsequent time while the Agreement re- 
mains in force exceeds its quarterly quota, 
the Council shall make the same deduction 
as provided in paragraph (4) of this Article, 
and in addition the Council may take ac- 
tion in accordance with Article 69 to require 
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the withdrawal of such a Member from the 
Organization. 

(6) The deductions in quotas provided in 
paragraphs (3), (4) and (5) of this Article 
shall be made by the Council as soon as it 
receives the necessary information. 

Article 37 
Transitional Quota Provisions 

(1) Exports of coffee after 1 October 1962 
shall be charged against the annual export 
quota of the exporting country concerned 
at such time as the Agreement enters into 
force in respect of that country. 

(2) If the Agreement enters into force 
after 1 October 1962, the Council shall, dur- 
ing its first session, make such modifications 
as may be necessary in the procedure for 
the fixing of annual and quarterly export 
quotas in respect of the coffee year in which 
the Agreement enters into force. 


Article 38 


Shipments of Coffee from Dependent 
Territories 

(1) Subject to paragraph (2) of this Arti- 
cle, the shipment of coffee from any of the 
dependent territories of a Member to its 
metropolitan territory or to another of its 
dependent territories for domestic consump- 
tion therein or in any other of its dependent 
territories shall not be considered as the 
export of coffee, and shall not be subject 
to any export quota limitations, provided 
that the Member concerned enters into ar- 
rangements satisfactory to the Council with 
respect to the control of re-exports and such 
other matters as the Council may determine 
to be related to the operation of the Agree- 
ment and which arise out of the special 
relationship between the metropolitan ter- 
ritory of the Member and its dependent 
territories. 

(2) The trade in coffee between a Mem- 
ber and any of its dependent territories 
which, in accordance with Article 4 or 5, is 
a separate Member of the Organization or a 
party to a Member group, shall however be 
treated, for the purposes of the Agreement, 
as the export of coffee. 

Article 39 
Exporting Members not Subject to Quotas 

(1) Any exporting Member whose average 
annual exports of coffee for the preceding 
three-year period where less than 25,000 bags 
shall not be subject to the quota provisions 
of the Agreement, so long as its exports re- 
main less than that quantity. 

(2) Any Trust Territory administered un- 
der a trusteeship agreement with the United 
Nations whose annual exports to countries 
other than the Administering Authority do 
not exceed 100,000 bags shall not be subject 
to the quota provisions of the Agreement, 
so long as its exports do not exceed that 
quantity. 

Article 40 
Exports not Charged to Quotas 

(1) In order to facilitate the increase of 
coffee consumption in certain areas of the 
world having a low per capita consumption 
and considerable potential for expansion, ex- 
ports to countries listed in Annex B shall 
not, subject to the provisions of sub-para- 
graph (f) of this paragraph, be charged to 
quotas. The Council, at the beginning of 
the second full coffee year after the Agree- 
ment enters into force, and annually there- 
after, shall review the list with a view to 
determining whether any country or coun- 
tries should be deleted from it, and may, if 
it so decides, delete any such country or 
countries. In connection with exports to the 
countries listed in Annex B, the provisions 
of the following sub-paragraphs shall be ap- 
plicable: 

(a) At its first session, and thereafter 
whenever it deems necessary, the Council 
shall prepare an estimate of imports for in- 
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ternal consumption by the countries listed 
in Annex B, after reviewing the results ob- 
tained in the previous year with regard to 
the increase of coffee consumption in those 
countries and taking into account the prob- 
able effect of promotion compaigns and trade 
arrangements. Exporting Members shall not 
in the aggregate export to the countries 
listed in Annex B more than the quantity 
set by the Council, and for that purpose the 
Council shall keep those Members informed 
of current exports to such countries, Ex- 
porting Members shall inform the Council 
not later than thirty days after the end of 
each month of all exports made to each 
of the countries listed in Annex B during 
that month. 

(b) Members shall supply such statistics 
and other information as the Council may 
require to assist it in controlling the flow of 
coffee to countries listed in Annex B and its 
consumption therein. 

(c) Exporting Members shall endeavor to 
renegotiate existing trade agreements as 
soon as possible in order to include in them 
provisions preventing re-exports of coffee 
from the countries listed in Annex B to other 
markets, Exporting Members shall also in- 
clude such provisions in all new trade agree- 
ments and in all new sales contracts not 
covered by trade agreements, whether such 
sontracts are negotiated with private traders 
or with government organizations. 

(d) In order to maintain control at all 
times of exports to countries listed in An- 
nex B, the Council may decide upon further 
precautionary steps, such as requiring coffee 
bags destined to those countries to be 
specially marked and requiring that the 
exporting Members receive from such coun- 
tries banking and contractual guarantees 
to prevent re-exportation to countries not 
listed in Annex B. The Council may, when- 
ever it deems necessary, engage the services 
of an internationally recognized world-wide 
organization to investigate irregularities in, 
or to verify exports to, countries listed in 
Annex B, The Council shall call any pos- 
sible irregularity to the attention of the 
Members. 

(c) The Council shall annually prepare a 
comprehensive report on the results obtained 
in the development of coffee markets in the 
countries listed in Annex B. 

(f) If coffee exported by a Member to a 
country listed in Annex B is re-exported to 
any country not listed in Annex B, the 
Council shall charge the corresponding 
amount to the quota of that exporting 
Member. Should there again be a re-exporta- 
tion from the same country listed in An- 
nex B, the Council shall investigate the 
case, and unless it finds extenuating circum- 
stances, may at any time delete that coun- 
try from Annex B. 

(2) Exports of coffee beans as raw ma- 
terial for industrial processing for any pur- 
poses other than human consumption as a 
beverage or foodstuff shall not be charged 
to quotas, provided that the Council is satis- 
fied from information supplied by the ex- 
porting Member that the coffee beans are in 
fact used for such other purposes. 

(3) The Council may, upon application 
by an exporting Member decide that coffee 
exports made by that Member for humani- 
tarian or other noncommercial purposes 
shall not be charged to its quota. 

Article 41 
Assurance of Supplies 

In addition to ensuring that the total 
supplies of coffee are in accordance with 
estimated world imports, the Council shall 
seek to ensure that supplies of the types 
of coffee that consumers require are avail- 
able to them. To achieve this objective, the 
Council may, by a distributed two-thirds 
majority vote, decide to use whatever 
methods it considers practicable. 
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Article 42 
Regional and Inter-Regional Price 
Arrangements 

(1) Regional and inter-regional price ar- 
rangements among exporting Members shall 
be consistent with the general objectives of 
the Agreement, and shall be registered with 
the Council. Such arrangements shall take 
into account the interests of both producers 
and consumers and the objectives of the 
Agreement. Any Member of the Organiza- 
tion which considers that any of these ar- 
rangements are likely to lead to results not 
in accordance with the objectives of the 
Agreement may request that the Council dis- 
cuss them with the Members concerned at 
its next session. 

(2) In consultation with Members and 
with any regional organization to which 
they belong, the Council may recommend a 
scale of price differentials for various grades 
and qualities of coffee which Members should 
strive to achieve through their pricing 
policies. 

(3) Should sharp price fluctuations occur 
within brief periods in respect to those 
grades and qualities of coffee for which a 
scale of price differentials has been adopted 
as the result of recommendations made un- 
der paragraph (2) of this Article, the Coun- 
cil may recommend appropriate measures to 
correct the situation. 

Article 43 
Survey of Market Trends 

The Council shall keep under constant 
survey the trends of the coffee market with 
a view to recommending price policies, tak- 
ing into consideration the results achieved 


through the quota mechanism of the Agree- 
ment. 


CHAPTER VIII—CERTIFICATES OF 
RE-EXPORT 
Article 44 
Certificates of Origin and Re-Export 

(1) Every export of coffee from any Mem- 
ber in whose territory that coffee has been 
grown shall be accompanied by a certificate 
of origin modeled on the form set forth in 
Annex C, issued by a qualified agency chosen 
by that Member. Each such Member shall 
determine the number of copies of the cer- 
tificate it will require and each copy shall 
bear a serial number. The original of the 
certificate shall accompany the documents of 
export, and a copy shall be furnished to the 
Organization by that Member. The Council 
shall, either directly or through an interna- 
tionally recognized world-wide organization, 
verify the certificates of origin, so that at 
any time it will be able to ascertain the 
quantities of coffee which haye been ex- 
ported by each Member. 

(2) Every re-export of coffee from a Mem- 
ber shall be accompanied by a certificate of 
re-export issued by a qualified agency chosen 
by that Member, in such form as the Coun- 
cil may determine, certifying that the coffee 
in question was imported in accordance with 
the provisions of the Agreement, and, if ap- 
propriate, containing a reference to the cer- 
tificate or certificates of origin under which 
that coffee was imported. The original of 
the certificate of re-export shall accompany 
the documents of re-export, and a copy shall 
be furnished to the Organization by the re- 
exporting Member. 

(3) Each Member shall notify the Organi- 
zation of the agency or agencies designated 
by it to perform the functions specified in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of this Article. The 
Council may at any time, for cause, declare 
certification by a particular agency unac- 
ceptable to it. 

(4) Members shall render periodic reports 
to the Organization concerning imports of 
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coffee, in such form and at such intervals as 
the Council shall determine. 

(5) The provisions of paragraph (1) of this 
Article shall be put into effect not later than 
three months after the entry into force of the 
Agreement. The provisions of paragraph (2) 
shall be put into effect at such time as the 
Council shall decide. 

(6) After the respective dates provided for 
under paragraph (5) of this Article, each 
Member shall prohibit the entry of any ship- 
ment of coffee from any other Member which 
is not accompanied by a certificate of origin 
or a certificate of re-export. 

CHAPTER IX—REGULATION OF IMPORTS 
Article 45 
Regulation of Imports 

(1) In order to prevent non-member ex- 
porting countries from increasing their ex- 
ports at the expense of Members, the follow- 
ing provisions shall apply with respect to 
imports of coffee by Members from non-mem- 
ber countries. 

(2) If three months after the Agreement 
enters into force, or at any time thereafter, 
the Members of the Organization represent 
less than 95 per cent of world exports in the 
calendar year 1961, each Member shall, sub- 
ject to paragraphs (4) and (5) of this Article, 
limit its total annual imports from non- 
member countries as a group to a quantity 
not in excess of its average annual imports 
from those countries as a group during the 
last three years prior to the entry into force 
of the Agreement for which statistics are 
available. However, if the Council so de- 
cides, the application of such limitations may 
be deferred. 

(3) If at any time the Council, on the basis 
of information received, finds that exports 
from non-member countries as a group are 
disturbing the exports of Members, it may, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Members 
of the Organization represent 95 per cent or 
more of world exports in the calendar year 
1961, decide that the limitations of para- 
graph (2) shall be applied. 

(4) If the Council's estimate of world im- 
ports adopted under Article 30 for any coffee 
year is less than its estimate of world imports 
for the first full coffee year after the Agree- 
ment enters into force, the quantity which 
each Member may import from non-member 
countries as a group under the provisions of 
paragraph (2) shall be reduced by the same 
proportion. 

(5) The Council may annually recommend 
additional limitations on imports from non- 
member countries if it finds such limitations 
necessary in order to further the purposes of 
the Agreement. 

(6) Within one month from the date on 
which limitations are applied under this 
Article, each Member shall inform the Coun- 
cil, of the quantity of its permissible annual 
imports from non-member countries as a 
group. 

(7) The obligations of the preceding par- 
agraphs of this Article shall not derogate 
from any conflicting bilateral or multilateral 
obligations which importing Members have 
entered into with non-member countries 
before 1 August 1962; provided that any 
importing Member which has such conflict- 
ing obligations shall carry them out in such 
a way as to minimize the conflict with the 
obligations of the preceding paragraphs, take 
steps as soon as possible to bring its obliga- 
tions into harmony with those paragraphs, 
and inform the Council of the details of the 
conflicting obligations and of the steps taken 
to minimize or eliminate the conflict. 

(8) If an importing Member fails to com- 
ply with the provisions of this Article, the 
Council may, by a distributed two-thirds 
majority vote, suspend both its voting rights 
in the Council and its right to have its votes 
cast in the Board. 
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CHAPTER X—INCREASE OF CONSUMPTION 
Article 46 
Promotion 


(1) The Council shall sponsor a continuing 
programme for promoting the consumption 
of coffee. The size and cost of this pro- 
gramme shall be subject to periodic review 
and approval by the Council. The import- 
ing Members will have no obligation as 
respects the financing of this programme. 

(2) If the Council after study of the ques- 
tion so decides, it shall establish within the 
framework of the Board a separate committee 
of the Organization, to be known as the 
World Coffee Promotion Committee. 

(3) If the World Coffee Promotion Com- 
mittee is established, the following provisions 
shall apply: 

(a) The Committee’s rules, in particular 
those regarding membership, organization, 
and financial affairs, shall be determined by 
the Council. Membership in the Committee 
shall be limited to Members which contribute 
to the promotional programme established 
in paragraph (1) of this Article. 

(b) In carrying out its work, the Commit- 
tee shall establish a technical committee 
within each country in which a promotional 
campaign will be conducted. Before a pro- 
motional campaign is inaugurated in any 
Member country, the Committee shall advise 
the representative of that Member in the 
Council of the Committee’s intention to con- 
duct such a campaign and shall obtain that 
Member's consent, 

(c) The ordinary administrative expenses 
relating to the permanent staff of the Com- 
mittee, other than the costs of their travel 
for promotion purposes, shall be charged to 
the administrative budget of the Organiza- 
tion, and shall not be charged to the promo- 
tion funds of the Committee. 


Article 47 
Removal of Obstacles to Consumption 


(1) The Members recognize the utmost im- 
portance of achieving the greatest possible 
increase of coffee consumption as rapidly as 
possible, in particular through the progres- 
sive removal of any obstacles which may hin- 
der such increase. 

(2) The Members affirm their intention to 
promote full international co-operation be- 
tween all coffee exporting and importing 
countries, 

(3) The Members recognize that there are 
presently in effect measures which may to a 
greater or lesser extent hinder the increase in 
consumption of coffee, in particular: 

(a) import arrangements applicable to 
coffee, including preferential and other tar- 
iffs, quotas, operations of Government im- 
port monopolies and official purchasing 
agencies, and other administrative rules and 
commercial practices; 

(b) export arrangements as regards direct 
or indirect subsidies and other administra- 
tive rules and commercial practices; and 

(c) internal trade conditions and domestic 
legal and administrative provisions which 
may affect consumption. 

(4) The Members recognize that certain 
Members have shown their concurrence with 
the objectives stated above by announcing 
their intention to reduce tariffs on coffee or 
by taking other action to remove obstacles 
to increased consumption. 

(5) The Members undertake, in the light 
of studies already carried out and those to be 
carried out under the auspices of the Council 
or by other competent international organi- 
zations, and of the Declaration adopted at 
the Ministerial Meeting in Geneva on 30 
November 1961: 

(a) to investigate ways and means by 
which the obstacles to increased trade and 
consumption referred to in paragraph (3) of 
this Article could be progressively reduced 
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and eventually, whenever possible, elimi- 
nated, or by which their effects could be sub- 
stantially diminished; 

(b) to inform the Council of the results of 
their investigation, so that the Council can 
review, within the first eighteen months af- 
ter the Agreement enters into force, the infor- 
mation provided by Members concerning the 
effect of these obstacles and, if appropriate, 
the measures planned to reduce the obstacles 
or diminish their effects; 

(c) to take into account the results of this 
review by the Council in the adoption of do- 
mestic measures and in proposals for inter- 
national action; and 

(d) to review at the session provided for 
in Article 72 the results achieved by the 
Agreement and to examine the adoption of 
further measures for the removal of such 
obstacles as may still stand in the way of ex- 
pansion of trade and consumption, taking 
into account the success of the Agreement 
in increasing income of exporting Mem- 
bers and in developing consumption. 

(6) The Members undertake to study in 
the Council and in other appropriate organi- 
zations any requests presented by Members 
whose economies may be affected by the 
measures taken in accordance with this 
Article. 


CHAPTER XI—PRODUCTION CONTROLS 
Article 48 
Production Goals 


(1) The producing Members undertake to 
adjust the production of coffee while the 
Agreement remains in force to the amount 
needed for domestic consumption, exports, 
and stocks as specified in Chapter XII. 

(2) Not later than one year after the 
Agreement enters into force, the Council 
shall, in consultation with the producing 
Members, by a distributed two-thirds ma- 
jority vote, recommend production goals for 
each of such Members and for the world as a 
whole, 

(3) Each producing Member shall be en- 
tirely responsible for the policies and pro- 
cedures it applies to achieve these objectives. 

Article 49 

Implementation of Production-Control 

Programmes 

(1) Each producing Member shall periodi- 
cally submit written reports to the Council 
on the measures it has taken or is taking 
to achieve the objectives of Article 48, as 
well as on the concrete results obtained. At 
its first session the Council shall, by a dis- 
tributed two-thirds majority vote, establish 
a time-table and procedures for the presenta- 
tion and discussion of such reports, Before 
making any observations or recommendations 
the Council will consult with the Members 
concerned. 

(2) If the Council determines by a dis- 
tributed two-thirds majority vote either that 
any producing Member has not, within a 
period of two years from the entry into force 
of the Agreement, adopted a programme to 
adjust its production to the goals recom- 
mended by the Council in accordance with 
Article 48, or that any producing Member's 
programme is not effective, it may by the 
same majority decide that such Member shall 
not enjoy any quota increases which may 
result from the application of the Agreement. 
The Council may by the same majority estab- 
lish whatever procedures it considers appro- 
priate for the purpose of verifying that the 
provisions of Article 48 have been complied 
with. 

(3) At such time as it considers appropri- 
ate, but in any event not later thar the re- 
view session provided for in Article 72, the 
Council may, by a distributed two-thirds 
majority vote, in the light of the reports sub- 
mitted for its consideration by the produc- 
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ing Members in accordance with aph 
(1) of this Article, revise the production goals 
recommended in accordance with paragraph 
(2) of Article 48. 

(4) In applying the provisions of this 
Article, the Council shall maintain close 
contact with international, national and 
private organizations which have an interest 
in or are responsible for financing or, in gen- 
eral, assisting the development plans of the 
primary producing countries. 

Article 50 
Co-operation of Importing Members 

Recognizing the paramount importance of 
bringing the production of coffee into 
reasonable balance with world demand, the 
importing Members undertake, consistently 
with their general policies regarding inter- 
national assistance, to co-operate with the 
producing Members in their plans for limit- 
ing the production of coffee. Their assist- 
ance may be provided on a technical, finan- 
cial or other basis, and under bilateral, 
multilateral or regional arrangements, to 
producing Members implementing the provi- 
sions of this Chapter. 

CHAPTER XII—REGULATION OF STOCKS 
Article 51 
Policy Relative to Coffee Stocks 

(1) At its first session the Council shall 
take measures to ascertain world coffee 
stocks, pursuant to systems which it shall 
establish, and taking into account the fol- 
lowing points: quantity, countries of origin, 
location, quality, and condition. The Mem- 
bers shall facilitate this survey. 

(2) Not later than one year after the 
Agreement enters into force, the Council 
shall, on the basis of the data thus obtained 
and in consultation with the Members con- 
cerned, establish a policy relative to such 
stocks in order to complement the recom- 
mendations provided for in Article 48 and 
thereby to promote the attainment of the 
objectives of the Agreement, 

(3) The producing Members shall en- 
deavour by all means within their power to 
implement the policy established by the 
Council. 

(4) Each producing Member shall be en- 
tirely responsible for the measures it ap- 
plies to carry out the policy thus established 
by the Council. 

Article 52 
Implementation of Programmes for 
Regulation of Stocks 

Each producing Member shall periodically 
submit written reports to the Council on the 
measures it has taken or is taking to achieve 
the objectives of Article 51, as well as on 
the concrete results obtained. At its first 
session, the Council shall establish a time- 
table and procedures for the presentation 
and discussion of such reports. Before mak- 
ing any observations or recommendations, 
the Council shall consult with the Members 
concerned, 

CHAPTER XIII—MISCELLANEOUS OBLIGATIONS OF 
MEMBERS 
Article 53 
Consultation and Co-operation with the 
Trade 


(1) The Council shall encourage Members 
to seek the views of experts in coffee mat- 
ters. 

(2) Members shall conduct their activities 
within the framework of the Agreement in 
@ manner consonant with the established 
channels of trade. 

Article 54 
Barter 

In order to avoid jeopardizing the general 

price structure, Members shall refrain from 
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engaging in direct and individually linked 
barter transactions involving the sale of cof- 
fee in the traditional markets. 


Article 55 
Mixtures and Substitutes 


Members shall not maintain any regula- 
tions requiring the mixing, processing or 
using of other products with coffee for com- 
mercial resale as coffee. Members shall en- 
deavour to prohibit the sale and advertise- 
ment of products under the name of coffee 
if such products contain less than the equiv- 
alent of 90-percent green coffee as the basic 
raw material, 

CHAPTER XIV—SEASONAL FINANCING 
Article 56 
Seasonal Financing 

(1) The Council shall, upon the request of 
any Member who is also a party to any bi- 
lateral, multilateral, regional or inter-re- 
gional agreement in the field of seasonal ñ- 
nancing, examine such agreement with a view 
to verifying its compatibility with the obli- 
gations of the Agreement. 

(2) The Council may make recommenda- 
tions to Members with a view to resolving 
any conflict of obligations which might arise. 

(3) The Council may, on the basis of in- 
formation obtained from the Members con- 
cerned, and if it deems appropriate and suit- 
able, make general recommendations with a 
view to assisting Members which are in need 
of seasonal financing. 

CHAPTER XV—INTERNATIONAL COFFEE FUND 
Article 57 
International Coffee Pund 

(1) The Council may establish an Inter- 
national Coffee Fund. The Fund shall be 
used to further the objective of limiting the 
production of coffee in order to bring it into 
reasonable balance with demand for coffee, 
and to assist in the achievement of the other 
objectives of the Agreement. 

(2) Contributions to the Fund shall be 
voluntary. 

(3) The decision by the Council to estab- 
lish the Fund and the adoption of guiding 
principles to govern its administration shall 
be taken by a distributed two-thirds ma- 
jority vote. 


CHAPTER XVI—INFORMATION AND STUDIES 
Article 58 
Information 


(1) The Organization shall act as a centre 
for the collection, exchange and publication 
of: 

(a) statistical information on world pro- 
duction, prices, exports and imports, distri- 
bution and consumption of coffee; and 

(b) in so far as is considered appropriate, 
technical information on the cultivation, 
processing and utilization of coffee. 

(2) The Council may require Members to 
furnish such information as it considers 
necessary for its operations, including reg- 
ular statistical reports on coffee production, 
exports and imports, distribution, consump- 
tion, stocks and taxation, but no information 
shall be published which might serve to 
identify the operations of persons or com- 
panies producing, processing or marketing 
coffee. The Members shall furnish informa- 
tion requested in as detailed and accurate 
a manner as is practicable. 

(3) If a Member fails to supply, or finds 
difficulty in supplying, within a reasonable 
time, statistical and other information re- 
quired by the Council for the proper func- 
tioning of the Organization, the Council may 
require the Member concerned to explain the 
reasons for non-compliance. If it is found 
that technical assistance is needed in the 
matter, the Council may take any necessary 
measures. 
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Article 59 
Studies 

(1) The Council may promote studies in 
the flelds of the economics of coffee produc- 
tion and distribution, the impact of govern- 
mental measures in producing and consum- 
ing countries on the production and 
consumption of coffee, the opportunities for 
expansion of coffee consumption for tradi- 
tional and possible new uses, and the effects 
of the operation of the Agreement on pro- 
ducers and consumers of coffee, including 


(2) The Organization shall continue, to 
the extent it considers necessary, the studies 
and research previously undertaken by the 
Coffee Study Group, and shall periodically 
carry out studies on trends and projections 
on coffee production and consumption. 

(3) The Organization may study the prac- 
ticability of prescribing minimum standards 
for exports from Members who produce cof- 
fee. Recommendations in this regard may 
be discussed by the Council. 


CHAPTER XVII-—WAIVER 
Article 60 
Waiver 


(1) The Council may, by a two-thirds dis- 
tributed majority vote, relieve a Member of 
an obligation which, on account of exception- 
al or emergency circumstances, force ma- 
jeure, constitutional obligations, or inter- 
national obligations under the United 
Nations Charter for territories administered 
under the trusteeship system, either: 

(a) constitutes a serious hardship; 

(b) imposes an inequitable burden on 
such Member; or 

(c) gives other Members an unfair or un- 
reasonable advantage. 

(2) The Council, in granting a waiver to 
a Member, shall state explicitly the terms and 
conditions on which and the period for 
which the Member is relieved of such obli- 
gation. 


CHAPTER XVIII—DISPUTES AND COMPLAINTS 
Article 61 
Disputes and Complaints 


(1) Any dispute concerning the interpreta- 
tion or application of the Agreement which 
is not settled by negotiation, shall, at the 
request of any Member party to the dispute, 
be referred to the Council for decision. 

(2) In any case where a dispute has been 
referred to the Council under paragraph (1) 
of this Article, a majority of Members, or 
Members holding not less than one-third of 
the total votes, may require the Council, 
after discussion, to seek the opinion of the 
advisory panel referred to in paragraph (3) of 
this Article on the issues in dispute before 
giving its decision. 

(3) (a) Unless the Council unanimously 
agrees otherwise, the panel shall consist of: 

(i) two persons, one having wide expe- 
rience in matters of the kind in dispute and 
the other having legal standing and expe- 
rience, nominated by the exporting Members; 

(ii) two such persons nominated by the 
importing Members; and 

(ili) a chairman selected unanimously by 
the four ns nominated under (i) and 
(ii), or, if they fail to agree, by the Chairman 
of the Council. 

(b) Persons from countries whose Govern- 
ments are Contracting Parties to this Agree- 
ment shall be eligible to serve on the advisory 
panel, 

(c) Persons appointed to the advisory 
panel shall act in their personal capacities 
and without instructions from any Govern- 
ment. 

(d) The expenses of the advisory panel 
shall be paid by the Council. 

(4) The opinion of the advisory panel and 
the reasons therefor shall be submitted to 
the Council which, after considering all the 
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relevant information, shall decide the dis- 
pute. 

(5) Any complaint that any Member has 
failed to fulfill its obligations under the 
Agreement shall, at the request of the Mem- 
ber making the complaint, be referred to the 
Council, which shall make a decision on the 
matter. 

(6) No Member shall be found to have 
committed a breach of its obligations under 
the Agreement except by a distributed sim- 
ple majority vote. Any finding that a Mem- 
ber is in breach of the Agreement shall 
specify the nature of the breach. 

(7) If the Council finds that a Member 
has committed a breach of the Agreement, it 
may, without prejudice to other enforcement 
measures provided for in other articles of 
the Agreement, by a distributed two-thirds 
majority vote, suspend that Member's voting 
right in the Council and its right to have its 
votes cast in the Board until it fulfills its 
obligations, or the Council may take action 
requiring compulsory withdrawal under Arti- 
cle 69. 


CHAPTER XIX—FINAL PROVISIONS 
Article 62 
Signature 
The Agreement shall be open for signature 
at United Nations Headquarters until and 
including 30 November 1962 by any Govern- 
ment invited to the United Nations Coffee 
Conference, 1962, and by the Government of 
any State represented before independence 
as a dependent territory at that Conference. 


Article 63 
Ratification 


The Agreement shall be subject to rati- 
fication or acceptance by the signatory Gov- 
ernments in accordance with their respective 
constitutional procedures. Instruments of 
ratification or acceptance shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations not later than 31 December 1963. 
Each Government depositing an instrument 
of ratification or acceptance shall, at the time 
of such deposit, indicate whether it is joining 
the tion as an exporting Member 
or an importing Member, as defined in para- 
graphs (7) and (8) of Article 2. 

Article 64 
Entry into Force 

(1) The Agreement shall enter into force 
between those Governments which have de- 
posited instruments of ratification or ac- 
ceptance when Governments representing at 
least twenty exporting countries having at 
least 80 per cent of total exports in the year 
1961, as specified in Annex D, and Govern- 
ments representing at least ten importing 
countries having at least 80 per cent of 
world imports in the same year, as specified 
in the same Annex, have deposited such in- 
struments. The Agreement shall enter into 
force for any Government which subsequent- 
ly deposits an instrument of ratification, ac- 
ceptance or accession on the date of such 
deposit. 

(2) The Agreement may enter into force 
provisionally. For this purpose, a notifica- 
tion by a signatory Government containing 
an undertaking to seek ratification or ac- 
ceptance in accordance with its constitu- 
tional procedures as rapidly as possible, 
which is received by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations not later than 30 
December 1963, shall be regarded as equal 
in effect to an instrument of ratification or 
acceptance. It is understood that a Gov- 
ernment which gives such a notification will 
provisionally apply the Agreement and be 
provisionally regarded as a party thereto 
until either it deposits its instrument of rati- 
fication or acceptance or until 31 December 
1963, whichever is earlier. 

(3) The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall convene the first session of the 
Council, to be held in London within 30 days 
after the Agreement enters into force. 
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(4) Whether or not the Agreement has 
provisionally entéred into force in accordance 
with paragraph (2) of this Article, if by 31 
December, 1963 it has not definitively en- 
tered into force in accordance with para- 
graph (1), those Governments which have 
by that date deposited instruments of rati- 
fication or acceptance may consult together 
to consider what action the situation re- 
quires, and may, by mutual consent, decide 
that it shall enter into force among them- 
selves. 

Article 65 
Accession 

The Government of any State Member of 
the United Nations or of any of its specialized 
agencies and any Government invited to the 
United Nations Coffee Conference, 1962, may 
accede to this Agreement upon conditions 
that shall be established by the Council. In 
establishing such conditions the Council 
shall, if such country is not listed in Annex 
A, establish a basic export quota for it. If 
such country is listed in Annex A, the re- 
spective basic export quota specified therein 
shall be the basic export quota for that 
country unless the Council decides otherwise 
by a distributed two-thirds majority vote. 
Each Government depositing an instrument 
of accession shall, at the time of such deposit, 
indicate whether it is joining the Organiza- 
tion as an exporting Member or an importing 
Member, as defined in paragraphs (7) and 
(8) of Article 2. 

Article 66 
Reservations 


Reservations may not be made with respect 
to any of the provisions of the Agreement. 


Article 67 


Notifications in respect of Department 
Territories 

(1) Any Government may, at the time of 
signature or deposit of an instrument of 
acceptance, ratification or accession, or at 
any time thereafter, by notification to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, de- 
clare that the Agreement shall extend to any 
of the territories for whose international re- 
lations it is responsible, and the Agreement 
shall extend to the territories named therein 
from the date of such notification. 

(2) Any Contracting Party which desires 
to exercise its rights under Article 4 in re- 
spect of any of its dependent territories, or 
which desires to authorize one of its depend- 
ent territories to become part of a Member 
group formed under Article 5 or 6, may do 
so by making a notification to that effect 
to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, either at the time of the deposit of 
its instrument of ratification, acceptance or 
accession, or at any later time. 

(3) Any Contracting Party which has 
made a declaration under paragraph (1) of 
this Article may at any time thereafter, by 
notification to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, declare that the Agreement 
shall cease to extend to the territory named 
in the notification, and the Agreement shall 
cease to extend to such territory from the 
date of such notification. 

(4) The Government of a territory to 
which the Agreement has been extended un- 
der paragraph (1) of this Article and which 
has subsequently become independent may, 
within 90 days after the attainment of in- 
dependence, declare by notification to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations that 
it has assumed the rights and obligations of 
a Contracting Party to the Agreement. It 
shall, as from the date of such notification, 
become a party to the Agreement. 

Article 68 
Voluntary Withdrawal 

No Contracting Party may give notice of 
voluntary withdrawal from the Agreement 
before 30 September 1963. Thereafter, any 
Contracting Party may withdraw from the 
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ent at any time by giving a written 
notice of withdrawal to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. Withdrawal shall be- 
come effective 90 days after the notice is 
received, 
Article 69 
Compulsory Withdrawal 


If the Council determines that any Mem- 
ber has failed to carry out its obligations un- 
der the Agreement and that such failure 
significantly impairs the operations of the 
Agreement, it may, by a distributed two- 
thirds majority vote, require the withdrawal 
of such Member from the Organization. The 
Council shall immediately notify the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations of any 
such decision. Ninety days after the date of 
the Council's decision, that Member shall 
cease to be a Member of the Organization, 
and, if such Member is a Contracting Party, 
a party to the Agreement. 

Article 70 
Settlement of Accounts with Withdrawing 
Members 

(1) The Council shall determine any set- 
tlement of accounts with a withdrawing 
Member. The Organization shall retain any 
amounts already paid by a withdrawing 
Member, and such Member shall remain 
bound to pay any amounts due from it to 
the Organization at the time the withdrawal 
becomes effective; provided, however, that 
in the case of a Contracting Party which is 
unable to accept an amendment and conse- 
quently either withdraws or ceases to par- 
ticipate in the Agreement under the provi- 
sions of paragraph (2) of Article 73, the 
Council may determine any settlement of 
accounts which it finds equitable. 

(2) A Member which has withdrawn or 
which has ceased to participate in the Agree- 
ment shall not be entitled to any share of 
the proceeds of liquidation or the other assets 
of the Organization upon termination of the 
Agreement under Article 71. 

Article 71 
Duration and Termination 

(1) The Agreement shall remain in force 
until the completion of the fifth full coffee 
year after its entry into force, unless ex- 
tended under paragraph (2) of this Article, 
or earlier terminated under paragraph (3). 

(2) The Council, during the fifth full cof- 
fee year after the Agreement enters into 
force, may, by vote of a majority of the 
Members having not less than a distributed 
two-thirds majority of the total votes, either 
decide to renegotiate the Agreement, or to 
extend it for such period as the Council 
shall determine, 

(3) The Council may at any time, by vote 
of a majority of the Members having not 
less than a distributed two-thirds majority 
of the total votes, decide to terminate the 
Agreement. Such termination shall take 
effect on such date as the Council shall 
decide. 

(4) Notwithstanding termination of the 
Agreement, the Council shall remain in 
being for as long as necessary to carry out 
the liquidation of the Organization, settle- 
ment of its accounts, and disposal of its as- 
sets, and shall have during that period 
such powers and functions as may be neces- 
sary for those purposes. 

Article 72 
Review 

In order to review the Agreement, the 
Council shall hold a special session during 
the last six months of the coffee year ending 
80 September 1965. 


Article 73 
Amendment 


(1) The Council may, by a distributed 
two-thirds majority vote, recommend an 
amendment of the Agreement to the Con- 
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tracting Parties. The amendment shall be- 
come effective 100 days after the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations has received 
notifications of acceptance from Contracting 
Parties representing at least 75 per cent of 
the exporting countries holding at least 85 
per cent of the votes of the exporting Mem- 
bers, and from Contracting Parties repre- 
senting at least 75 per cent of the importing 
countries holding at least 80 per cent of the 
votes of the importing Members. The 
Council may fix a time within which each 
Contracting Party shall notify the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of its accept- 
ance of the amendment, and, if the amend- 
ment has not become effective by such time, 
it shall be considered withdrawn. The Coun- 
cil shall provide the Secretary-General with 
the information necessary to determine 
whether the amendment has become effective. 

(2) Any Contracting Party, or any de- 
pendent territory which is either a Member 
or a party to a Member group, on behalf of 
which notification of acceptance of an 
amendment has not been made by the date 
on which such amendment becomes effective, 
shall as of that date cease to participate in 
the Agreement. 

Article 74 
Notifications by the Secretary-General 

The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall notify all Governments repre- 
sented by delegates or observers at the Unit- 
ed Nations Coffee Conference, 1962, and all 
other Governments of States Members of the 
United Nations or of any of its specialized 
agencies, of each deposit of an instrument 
of ratification, acceptance or accession, and 
of the dates on which the Agreement comes 
provisionally and definitively into force. The 
Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
also notify all Contracting Parties of each 
notification under Article 5, 67, 68 or 69; of 
the date to which the Agreement is extended 
or on which it is terminated under Article 
71; and of the date on which an amendment 
becomes effective under Article 73. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, hav- 
ing been duly authorized to this effect by 
their respective Governments, have signed 
this Agreement on the dates appearing op- 
posite their signatures. 

The texts of this Agreement in the English, 
French, Russian, Spanish and Portuguese 
languages shall all be equally authentic. The 
originals shall be deposited in the archives 
of the United Nations, and the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations shall trans- 
mit certified copies thereof to each signatory 
and acceding Government. 

For Argentina: L M Caraballo. 

For Belgium: Walter Loridan. 

For Bolivia: Jaime Caballero Tamayo. 

Por Brazil: Sergio Armando Frazão. 

For Burundi: Pascal Bubiriza. 

For Cameroon: J. Kuoh Moukouri. 

For Colombia. Carlos Sanz de Santamaria. 

For Costa Rico: F. Volio J. 

For the Dominican Republic: De Moya. 

For El Salvador: F R Lima. 

For France: Seydoux. 

For Guatemala: Roberto Alejo. 

For Haiti: Carlet Auguste. 

For Honduras: G Caceres. 

For Italy: Giuseppe Brusasca. 

For Japan: Katsuo Okazaki (ad referen- 
dum). 

For Madagascar: Louis Rakotomalala. 

For Mexico: M A Cordera, Jr. (ad refer- 
endum). 

For Peru: Luis Edgario Llosa, 

For Spain: Jose F. de Lequerica. 

For Tanganyika: A. Z. Nsilo Swai. 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: Patrick Dean. 

For the United States of America: W. 
Michael Blumenthal. 

For Venezuela: Mauricio Báez (ad refer- 
endum). 
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ANNEXES TO THE INTERNATIONAL COFFEE 
AGREEMENT, 1962 


ANNEX A 
Basic export quotas 
[60-kilogramme bags] 


18, 000, 000 
950, 000 


Central African Republican 150, 000 
Congo (Brazzaville) 


Grand total 45, 587, 183 


a The Republic of Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic shall be permitted to export 20 per- 
cent more than their respective adjusted 
basic quotas in the coffee year 1963-64. In 
no event, however, shall such increases be 
taken into account for the purpose of cal- 
culating the distribution of votes. In the 
review of the Agreement, provided for in 
Article 72, the two-year production cycle in 
those countries shall be given special 
consideration. 

>In the first coffee year, the Republic of 
the Congo (Leopoldville), after presentation 
to the Council of acceptable evidence of an 
exportable production larger than 700,000 
bags, shall be authorized by the Council to 
export up to 900,000 bags. In the second and 
third coffee years it is permitted to increase 
its coffee by an amount not to exceed 
20 percent over those for the previous year. 
After presentation to the Council of accept- 
able evidence of an exportable production 
larger than 340,000 bags, Rwanda and Bu- 
rundi may be authorized by the Council 
to export a combined total of up to 450,000 
bags in the first coffee year, 500,000 bags in 
the second coffee year and 565,000 bags in 
the third coffee year. In no event, however, 
shall the increases allowed those countries 
in the first three years be taken into ac- 
count for the purpose of calculating the 
distribution of votes. 

ANNEX B 
Non-quota countries of destination, referred 
to in article 40, chapter VII 

The geographical areas below are non- 
quota countries for purposes of this 
Agreement: Bahrein, Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land, Ceylon, China (Taiwan), China (main- 
land), Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Hungary, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Muscat and Oman, Oman, Philip- 
pines, Poland, Qatar, Republic of Korea, 
North Korea, Republic of Vietnam, North 
Vietnam, Romania, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, 
South West Africa, Sudan, Swaziland, Thai- 
land, Republic of South Africa, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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ANNEX C 
Certificate of origin 

This certificate is made pursuant to the 
International Coffee Agreement. A copy of 
this certificate must be submitted with ex- 
port documents and will be required for 
export (and import) clearance. 

No. (to be cited in any future 
correspondence). Member (produc- 
ing country). 

I hereby certify that the green, soluable, 
roasted, semi-roasted, or other coffee de- 
scribed below has been produced in 
(producing country). 

Per S.S. or other carrier. 

From: (mame of port or other point of 
embarkation). 

To; (mame of port or country of final 
destination. 

Via: 


On or about: (date). 
Total weight 
Shipping Quantity 
marks of othe (number 
identification | of units) 
Oreen | 
Pe e 
soluble | 
Other (specify). 
Date ———. 
(Certifying Officer) 
(Certifying Agency) 
ANNEX D 
List of exports and imports in 1961 
I, Exports 
Thousands of 60-kilogram bags] 
Country Bags Percent 
POU VIR eerie 4% Q) 0 
— 16, 971 39. 
Burundi and Rwanda pot t 
Central African Republi 121 : 
Colombia 5,651 13. 
Congo (Brazzaville 5 059 0 
Cougs Leapa e) 499 1. 
one Sr 835 i 


oh... SR, 
OA FH CANA e eee HERON 


1. 

2: 

6. 

0 

0. 

1, 

0 

3. 

0 

0 
rhs 
1.3 
Por' 4.5 

Rwanda (see Burundi), 

Sierra Leone. 85 2 
res eye 555 2 
Tr idad and Tobago 38 1 
5 5 enya)... 536 1.2 
Kingdom (Uganda). ii 4.2 

5 — gg 09 0 
Venezuela 9 
STT. 80 2 
o ER Ee 43, 219 100.0 


See footnote at end of table. 
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ANNEX D—continued 
List of exports and imports in 1961—Con. 


II. Imports 
[Thousands of 60-kilogram bags] 

Country Bags |Percent 

Afghanistan () 0 

F LS aE E ea t (0) 0 
Argentina $ 574 1.3 
o TTT 150 3 $ 
2.4 
1 

0 


Byelorussian S.. R. (included in 
R = 


C.8.8. 
Cambodia. 0¹ 0 
Canada.. 1,119 2.6 
Ceylon... () 0 
had (Q) 0 
Chile... 113 3 
China.. 0¹ 0 
Cyp! () 0 
Ozechoslovakia 175 4 
Wenmark. .. 727 1.7 
Federal Republic of Germany. 3, 540 8.1 
Federation of Malaxyxa 109 :2 
Federation ol Rhodesia and t 
1.5 
8.9 
3 
1 
| 
0 
0 
0 
2 
4.0 
0 
ry | 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
2.0 
PY § 
0 
1.0 
i ° 
hilippines. 
Poland 89 2 
Republic of Kore: 8 0 
Republic of Vietnam. 4 0 
Rumanla 3 0 
ia 0 0 
(% 3 
. 185 $ 
300 ‘ 
154 3 
1, 295 3.0 
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1 Less than 22,000 bags. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. . Mr. President, the 
International Coffee Agreement is the 
culmination of several years of study, 
discussion, and negotiation in regard to 
the problems caused coffee-producing 
countries by the sharp fluctuations 
which have occurred in the price of that 
commodity. 
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In terms of value, coffee is the second 
most important commodity in interna- 
tional trade, ranking next only to 
petroleum. 

Since 1940, the price of the basic grade 
of Brazilian coffee has varied from 7 
cents a pound to 79 cents and back to 
33 cents. The decline from 79 to 33 has 
occurred since 1954, and has worked a 
great hardship on _  coffee-producing 
countries. 

The extent of this hardship can best be 
appreciated when it is pointed out that 
coffee accounts for at least 40 percent of 
the foreign exchange earnings of 10 
countries of Latin America and Africa. 
It is no wonder that these countries are 
having balance-of-payments problems. 

Furthermore, when one looks at the 
coffee in warehouses, which is more than 
a year’s total consumption in the world, 
the prospects are clearly for a continua- 
tion of the decline in coffee prices, un- 
less international action is taken to 
bring supply and demand into better 
balance. 

The basic purpose of the coffee agree- 
ment is to prevent a further decline in 
coffee prices while steps are taken to 
bring about this better balance between 
supply and demand. The agreement 
seeks to do this through limiting the 
supply of coffee moving into the world 
market by a system of export quotas for 
producing countries while at the same 
time steps are taken to control produc- 
tion and to remove barriers to consump- 
tion. The report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations explains the agree- 
ment in some detail, and I do not wish 
to cover that same ground now. 

However, I do wish to emphasize cer- 
tain points. 

First, the agreement is not un- 
precedented. The United States partic- 
ipated in an Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement from 1941 to 1948 when 
Latin American producers were cut off 
from their European markets. This 
agreement worked well and was allowed 
to expire when coffee prices strength- 
ened. 

Second, the agreement does not obli- 
gate the United States to limit its im- 
ports of coffee. The agreement is based 
on a system of export quotas, but there 
are no import quotas. In other words, 
the amount which a given producing 
country may export is limited, but there 
is no practical limit on the amount which 
an importing country may import. It is 
theoretically conceivable that the total 
of export quotas might be reduced so 
drastically that it would be difficult to 
find coffee to import; but this contin- 
gency is extremely remote, especially so 
in view of the level of world coffee 
stocks. The principal obligation of the 
United States, therefore, is simply to 
help the producing countries police their 
own export quotas. This will be done by 
requiring certificates of origin for coffee 
imported into the United States. This 
information will simply be reported to 
the International Coffee Council which 
will deal with the exporter if there is a 
violation of quotas. So far as the 
United States is concerned, there will be 
no Government interference with the 
established channels of trade. It is sig- 
nificant in this connection that the 
agreement is overwhelmingly supported 
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by the private coffee industry in the 
United States. 

Third, it is unrealistic to charge, as 
some have, that this agreement will 
gouge the American consumer. Basic 
export quotas set in the agreement are 
45.6 million bags a year, as against ac- 
tual exports in 1961 of 43.2 million bags. 
Furthermore, coffee stocks as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1962, amounted to 79.7 million 
bags. The most that can realistically 
be expected from the coffee agreement is 
that it will prevent a further decline in 
coffee prices. 

To this extent, of course, the American 
consumer will be denied the economic 
benefit of saving a few pennies on a 
pound of coffee. But we ought to face 
the fact that the American consumer 
has other interests as well. He is also 
a taxpayer, and above all he is a citizen. 

The Senate ought to consider not only 
what is likely to happen if the coffee 
agreement is ratified, but also what is 
likely to happen if it is not. 

If it is not ratified, the price of coffee 
is likely to continue to decline; and if 
this happens, the Alliance for Progress 
is certain to be gravely jeopardized in 
Latin America and problems will also 
arise in Africa. In point of fact, the aid 
which Latin America has received under 
the Alliance for Progress is less than the 
foreign exchange Latin America has lost 
through the fall in coffee prices. 

If this situation continues, it will re- 
quire even greater investments in the Al- 
liance to attempt to salvage it, and there 
is no certainty that such attempts will 
be successful. We can, therefore, expect 
to see greater deterioration in Latin 
America. 

We hear a great deal of talk about 
“trade, not aid.” This is a chance to 
prove that we mean it. There is no 
guarantee that this agreement is going 
to work, but if it does work, the American 
taxpayer will be saved substantial sums, 
compared with what he would have to 
spend otherwise, and the American citi- 
zen will have his basic interests pro- 
tected—all at the expense of a penny or 
two to the American consumer. This 
strikes me as a pretty good bargain. 

There is another political aspect to this 
matter, Mr. President, which is worthy 
of emphasis. Whether the agreement 
works or not, it is taken in Latin America 
as an earnest of the good intentions of 
the United States to help Latin America 
help itself. Senators who have had oc- 
casion to discuss the problems of the 
Alliance for Progress with Latin Ameri- 
cans know that the issue which agitates 
Latin America above all others is pre- 
cisely this question of commodity prices. 
We have talked about this for years. 
Now we have a chance to do something. 
If we reject this agreement, the disillu- 
sionment throughout Latin America will 
be severe, and the political repercussions 
will be on a corresponding scale. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, it is 
not easy for me to oppose a treaty that 
is being presented by the distinguished 
majority leader and other members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
heard the testimony on the proposed 
International Coffee Agreement and be- 
came convinced that there are valid rea- 
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sons why the treaty should not be ap- 
proved. 

For example, the International Coffee 
Agreement is a proposal to control the 
price of coffee; otherwise, the agreement 
would not be before the Senate today. If 
the International Coffee Agreement were 
approved, the United States would place 
complete control of the movement of 
coffee in world markets in a board com- 
posed of 14 members and having head- 
quarters in London, England. The 
United States would have one represent- 
ative on this board. We would pay 20 
percent of the cost of the maintenance 
of the council and its operation, and 
would have 20 percent of the total votes 
and 40 percent of the importers’ votes. 

Such a system would constitute a car- 
tel, to which the United States should 
not be a party. After 60 years of experi- 
ence with a cartel or cartel-like activities 
in commodities, the United States should 
not continue to experiment in this field. 

There are many aspects of the treaty 
that I expect to discuss as consideration 
of the agreement proceeds. For example, 
Article 45 provides that under certain 
circumstances the United States would 
have to place coffee under import con- 
trols. Such action would be contrary 
to our general trade policy and would 
not be in the best interests of the U.S. 
coffee trade and consumers. Coffee is 
one product which is not produced 
in significant commercial quantities in 
the United States. For years, it has been 
imported free of duty and other restric- 
tions. The per capita coffee consumption 
in the United States is one of the highest 
in the world. The United States imports 
about 52 percent of the coffee moving in 
world trade, or about one-third of the 
world production. 

To be forced to place U.S. imports un- 
der control in order to raise the price 
that U.S. consumers have to pay to for- 
eign producers does not appear to be a 
reasonable obligation. 

The second reason why I am opposed 
to the International Coffee Agreement 
is that, in my opinion, it is but the begin- 
ning of a great pressure for global price- 
fixing in order to prop up world commod- 
ity prices. 

World prices of raw materials in 
underdeveloped countries are an im- 
portant item on the agenda of the United 
Nations Commission on International 
Commodity Trade, meeting this month in 
New York City. It will be the major 
topic of discussion next year at the 111- 
nation UN Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment. It is my contention that 
coffee is but the beginning of a global 
international commodity program. 

International commodity agreements 
have several flaws which make them of 
questionable value in helping to develop 
underdeveloped countries. Past agree- 
ments have not be wholly successful in 
stabilizing prices, reversing the long- 
term trends for more than short periods 
of time, or raising prices for producers. 
They may even slow sound economic de- 
velopment by discouraging investment 
in other goods and services. 

The case for a commodity agreement 
is based upon the assumption of increas- 
ing export earnings while making funds 
available to be used in promoting eco- 
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nomic development. However, in most 
underdeveloped countries considerable 
funds are already available. A few 
people in such societies may be extremely 
well off despite the general poverty. But 
these funds often do not contribute to 
economic development. 

Mr. President, it is my contention that 
we are in but the beginning of a great 
program of international commodity 
agreements for the purpose—or, at least, 
that is the purpose of the treaty—of 
Stabilizing the economies of underdevel- 
oped countries. 

The third reason why I am opposed to 
the International Coffee Agreement is 
that I believe it unfair to saddle upon 
the coffee consumers of the United States 
the burden of building foreign exchange 
for such governments, many of whom 
have demonstrated from time to time 
that they are not concerned about the 
welfare of the United States. If we are 
candid in our consideration of this pro- 
posal, we must admit that its sole pur- 
pose is to build foreign exchange. Cer- 
tainly that is a part of the State 
Department’s international programs. 
Therefore, the question arises whether 
we believe the interest of the State De- 
partment would be in building good 
will among coffee-producing nations or 
whether the State Department would 
keep in mind consumers in the United 
States. 

Let us bear in mind that this Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement was negotiated 
by the State Department, and that the 
State Department will be in control of 
our representative in the committee of 
14 in the executive council. It seems to 
me that we should not give all this power 
and policymaking authority to that 
group. 

We have had some experience with at- 
tempts to stabilize prices. We are hav- 
ing one right now. Refined sugar prices 
rose today, for the 13th time this year, 
as sugar continued in short supply. 
Leading eastern cane sugar refiners 
raised their prices 75 cents per hundred 
pounds, bringing a key industrial grade 
in this area to $15.05—an increase of 
$9.80 from the beginning of the year. 
The raw sugar and the refined sugar 
prices are the highest since 1920. 

Today, I was interested to note in 
the Wall Street Journal an editorial en- 
titled “The High Price of Stability.” Let 
us keep in mind that is why we are op- 
posing this proposed treaty. I wish to 
read the editorial, because I believe it to 
be most appropriate. It reads as 
follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, May 20] 

Tuer HIGH Price or STABILITY 

It would be hard to label the Govern- 
ment’s 29-year-old sugar controls a total 
flop. Most of the time, rigid regulation of 
imports has kept prices pretty stable, and 
that was a large part of the purpose. But 
it has been a costly stability. 

In the first place, it has been costly to 
American consumers. The controlled U.S. 
price generally has ranged above the price 
on the world free market, so consumers have, 
in effect, been subsidizing sugar producers 
abroad. 

For a long time politicians argued that 
these subsidies were a form of foreign aid, 
helping to make friends for the United States 
around the globe. Little more need be said 
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about the effectiveness of this sort of aid 
than to recall that the chief recipient was 
now-Communist Cuba. All along, in fact, 
the sugar program has been costing the 
United States friends abroad, as foreign na- 
tions have bickered about the import quotas 
that serve as passports to the lucrative 
American market. 

By last year, everything was in such a 
mess that Congress decided on an overhaul. 
But not by returning sugar to a really free 
market, where the U.S. consumer might get 
a break and prices would be set by supply 
and demand. Instead, the lawmakers passed 
one of the most complex pieces of legisla- 
tion ever. 

A new tax was levied on sugar importers 
to recapture the subsidy to sugar produc- 
ers—not for the consumer but for the Gov- 
ernment. Part of Cuba's former quota was 
parceled out among other producers, caus- 
ing tempers to flare both here and overseas. 
One Latin nation, in fact, was so incensed 
that it took the odd step of threatening to 
refuse Alliance-for-Progress aid unless its 
sugar quota was raised (it was). 

Somewhat hesitantly, Congress decided 
to rely on the free market for the rest of 
Cuba’s old quota. Now, to the horror of 
a number of Congressmen, a drastic drop 
in Cuba’s output is helping push prices up 
on the world market. Some other producers, 
hoping for still higher prices, are holding 
back on filling their U.S. quotas. The only 
solution these Congressmen can see is to 
return to complete controls. 

In today’s conditions, that might or might 
not restore stable prices. Even if it did, it 
would be a sugar stability which has long 
since turned bitter for every housewife. 


This is but one example of our at- 
tempts since 1937 to stabilize the prices 
of commodities which are used in every 
household in the Nation. 

Now we are trying to do the same thing 
with coffee. It is my personal opinion 
that the proposed treaty is not in the in- 
terest of the U.S. consumers of coffee. 
As stated in the committee report, the 
purpose is to secure increased foreign 
balances, rather than to be in the direct 
interest of the people of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. Instead, this would be 
done in the interest of the governments 
of those countries. 

It has been said, too, that this pro- 
gram is only at its beginning. I believe 
I should mention that at the present 
time we are seriously considering placing 
similar programs into effect in regard to 
other commodities. We shall be under 
extreme pressure from underdeveloped 
countries to establish global price-fixing 
programs in regard to agricultural com- 
modities and other commodities. At the 
present time, serious consideration is 
being given to attempts to resolve all 
agricultural trade problems by means of 
this mechanism. Cotton textiles and 
coffee were the first, and studies are 
progressing with respect to grains, fats 
and oils, cocoa, and so forth. 

I think I should also state that at the 
present time the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, with 
headquarters in Rome, is holding hear- 
ings and studies, first on the economic 

of rice—a commodity which is 
being considered in terms of the appli- 
cation of international controls; and 
there is also a Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization study group on cocoa, also 
one on citrus fruits, and also one on 
coconuts and coconut products, also an 
international rubber study group, also 
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an international wool study group, also 
an international agreement on olive oil, 
and, in addition, an international cotton 
advisory committee. 

In the testimony taken before our 
committee it was brought out that a 
treaty dealing with cocoa should be the 
next one to come before the Senate for 
ratification. 

I mention all these because it is my 
firm opinion that if we approve this 
treaty, it will be but the beginning of a 
global program of price fixing in com- 
modity markets. I believe that today 
we have an opportunity not only to cast 
our votes against the treaty, but also to 
express our opinion as to whether there 
will be such international price fixing. 

Although international commodity 
agreements are being considered as a 
means of helping underdeveloped coun- 
tries, we must realize that past agree- 
ments have not been wholly successful 
in stabilizing prices and preserving long- 
term trends. 

As stated in the minority views on the 
International Coffee Agreement, the 
basic problem of coffee is not the price 
which is paid to individual producers, 
but the foreign exchange which exports 
of coffee earn for producing countries. 
Current price levels are adequate to yield 
an acceptable income to the efficient pro- 
ducer in most countries. But they are 
not adequate to yield sufficient foreign 
exchange to coffee-exporting countries. 

In view of this basic problem, which is 
in reality the foreign exchange which ex- 
ports of coffee earn for producing coun- 
tries, is it not reasonable to assume that 
the State Department, which will be our 
representative in the International Cof- 
fee Agreement, would be more interested 
in buying goodwill in coffee-exporting 
countries than in protecting our coffee 
consumers? 

The State Department will be under 
continuous pressure by foreign countries 
to increase the price of coffee to our con- 
sumers. This can be fully realized when 
it is pointed out that a 1-cent increase 
in the price of coffee increases the for- 
eign exchange income of these foreign 
countries almost $70 million a year. 

The Government of Brazil derives ap- 
proximately one-half of its foreign ex- 
change revenue from exports of coffee. 

While the Government laments the 
plight of the poor producer and its in- 
terest in him in this agreement, the facts 
are that in Brazil, with coffee in 1962 
averaging slightly less than 34 cents per 
pound, the small farmer received only 15 
cents a pound. The balance went to the 
Government in the form of taxes. 

Mr. President, at the hearings before 
our committee it was stated that when 
coffee is priced at 34 cents a pound, the 
grower in Brazil receives 15 cents a 
pound. 

It occurs to me that this treaty may be 
only the beginning of a program of in- 
creased pressure to secure additional 
funds for these countries. That point 
was brought out at the committee hear- 
ing; and in that connection I wish to 
read portions of the treaty, in particular, 
oo from page 17, in regard to arti- 
cle 27. 

Here the statement is made that the 
agreement has the purpose of increas- 
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ing the price of coffee. The words used 
are very definite. 

I turn to another interesting study 
that was made in relation to coffee. I 
point out that this is not the first time 
we have been dealing with coffee. The 
Organization of American States had 
a committee called the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Study Committee appointed 
for the Punta del Este Conference in 
1961, That committee was composed 
of seven Latin Americans and two United 
States consulting economists. I quote 
from their report: 

The aim of an International Coffee Sta- 
bilization Agreement should be to raise prices 
sufficiently to keep constant the purchas- 
ing power of coffee. 


That is evidence of what they expect 
us to do. That is what they are expect- 
ing us to do. 

That same OAS report indicates that 
it will probably be necessary to sterilize 
the large coffee surpluses now in exist- 
ence, and to do so by international ac- 
tion. At that time it was even suggested 
that the United States should pay siz- 
able sums to help stockpile some of the 
surpluses, which our State Department 
has denied it intends to do. There can 
be no question that the intention is to 
increase the price of coffee. 

Mr. Blumenthal, our State Department 
representative who helped to prepare the 
agreement, stated on one occasion that 
it was not the intention to raise the price 
of coffee 10 cents a pound. Later he 
stated that it was the intention to 
stabilize at present prices. Evidently 
there has been some discussion about 
raising the price as much as 10 cents a 
pound. 

There are provisions in the interna- 
tional coffee agreement which state that 
if we approve this particular document, 
we approve every phase of it. In other 
words, we cannot write in reservations. 

There has been some discussion of this 
subject. On page 7 of the committee 
report appears the following statement: 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
the agreement is not self-executing. As 
pointed out above, the implementing legis- 
lation will be required to meet the obliga- 
tions of the United States concerning imports 
of coffee from nonmember countries and the 


requirement of certificates of origin for other 
coffee imports. 


If I correctly understand, article 66 of 
the International Coffee Agreement pro- 
vides there can be no reservations to it. 
If we adopt it, we approve itin full. We 
may write implementing legislation, but 
we cannot thereby change the treaty. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Barn in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kansas yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator under- 
stand that the United States cannot 
carry out the agreement until imple- 
menting legislation has been enacted, 
or does he believe that the executive 
branch can go ahead with the United 
States as a full partner in the agreement 
w aoni waiting for implementing legis- 
lation. 
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Mr. CARLSON. As I read the pro- 
posed agreement, we do not have to have 
congressional implementing legislation. 
But I was reading from the report. I 
had hoped that the chairman of the com- 
mittee would be present to discuss the 
question. I intended to discuss it with 
him. The language is very plain. As 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
will remember, the subject came up in 
discussion during the hearing. It is my 
personal opinion, based upon my reading 
of the International Coffee Agreement— 
and I have read it two or three times 
and am generally familiar with it—it 
requires no congressional action. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think we ought to be 
sure about that. If the agreement does 
not require congressional implementa- 
tion, we ought to lay the agreement 
aside. I think we ought to lay it aside 
until we know definitely whether it re- 
quires implementation or whether we 
would tie ourselves to a price of $1.50 
a pound for coffee for the next 5 years, 
or whether, through participating in the 
agreement for a reasonable length of 
time—say 2 years—we could protect 
ourselves against any unwarranted in- 
crease in price—and, incidentally, pro- 
tect our Brazilian friends against losing 
half or two-thirds of their market. 

We well recall that in 1954 when the 
price went to $1.25 a pound, the sales 
of coffee fell off 20 percent. That re- 
sult was very good for the milk and 
orange juice producers of our country, 
but should it happen again, the coffee 
market would go and might never return. 

We would be doing Brazil a grave in- 
justice rather than helping her maintain 
her finances or possibly improving them 
to a certain extent. I think we ought to 
know definitely whether we are tying 
ourselves up for the next 5 years with the 
agreement, or whether implementing leg- 
islation is necessary before the United 
States can participate in it. 

We know what happened in 1954. We 
know that when the price of South Amer- 
ican coffee went so high, African coun- 
tries went into the production of coffee. 
That is the reason that the price of 
coffee is as low as it is today. Several 
African countries have declined to en- 
ter into the agreement. On the face 
of it, it would appear that they intend to 
plant very heavily to coffee if the agree- 
ment is approved. But I do think we 
should know definitely whether or not 
the agreement requires implementation 
which could limit the term of our par- 
ticipation to 2 years, or whether we 
would bind ourselves to a 5-year period. 
If I cannot find out whether implemen- 
tation is necessary or not, it will be 
necessary to oppose the agreement, al- 
though I am willing to try it out for a 
couple of years. I would not wish the 
President, or whoever might have the 
authority, to have such authority for an 
indefinite period of time. 

We must have some protection for the 
United States. We do not want any 
more sugar deals on our hands. We have 
seen enough of supply management of 
international production in sugar al- 
ready to last us for a long, long time. 
Castro’s Cuba is producing half the sugar 
that it produced 3 or 4 years ago and 
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getting more money for doing so. The 
price of sugar has gone up 75 percent. 
So Castro is getting more money for 
producing less. We do not want that 
to happen in respect to coffee. It would 
be a good thing for promoting irradiated 
foods, because many of those engaged 
in processing foods who have fought 
irradiation, because it would interfere 
with their quick freezing processes or 
their canning processes, will be turning 
to irradiation if sugar goes to 25 cents 
a pound or more. Perhaps that is one 
of the things that we cannot stop. But 
I do not desire that to happen to coffee. 
I realize that there is real danger, not 
only to consumers, but to the producing 
countries, and particularly our friend 
Brazil in the agreement if we cannot 
restrict the term of our participation. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DODD. I shall do my best to an- 
swer the question of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. I 
invite the Senator’s attention to page 5 
of the message from the President of the 
United States, to a paragraph in the 
middle of the page. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is familiar 
with that language. It reads: 

In anticipation of the United States be- 
coming a party to the agreement, appropri- 
ate U.S. legislation will be sought for the 
purpose of implementing the agreement in 
such a way as to enable this Government to 
take all administrative steps necessary to 
carry out its obligations under the agree- 
ment. 


Mr. AIKEN. It will require imple- 
menting legislation. Does the executive 
branch of the Government agree to that? 

Mr. DODD. This is the State Depart- 
ment recommendation, I believe. It is 
signed by the Secretary of State. I take 
it he speaks for the administration. 

Mr. AIKEN. We know our State De- 
partment very well. The sugar situa- 
tion which is on our hands now is the 
result of a great deal of mismanage- 
ment. I do not wish to get into another 
situation like that with respect to coffee. 

Our export wheat market apparently 
is slated to go down the drain very soon, 
by this same method of operation. 

I would go along with a 2-year ap- 
proval, giving the executive branch of 
the Government a limitation of 2 years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement made by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 
I invite his attention to article 66. We 
may talk about implementing legisla- 
tion, but article 66 is a specific provi- 
sion. It is a part of the treaty we are 
to vote on today. It states that reserva- 
tions may not be made with respect to 
any provisions of the agreement. This 
is to be a 5-year agreement. 

The Senator from Vermont talks 
about perhaps having a review in 2 
years. I do not see how we could possi- 
bly write implementing legislation for a 
recheck or restudy on a 2-year basis. 
Once we approve this treaty, it will be 
for 5 years. I do not see how it could be 
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anything else, based on article 66, which 
is very plain. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
seem to find a copy of the agreement be- 
fore me, but I believe there is a proviso 
in it to the effect that any country can 
withdraw on notice, perhaps 6-month 
notice. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It is 90 days. 

Mr. AIKEN. On 90 days’ notice. 

Mr. CARLSON, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have the idea that in 
the implementing legislation we could 
restrict the approval by the President, to 
a 2-year period if it is up to the Presi- 
dent to approve, as I presume it would 
be—it is a little vague as to who would 
give approval, or who could withdraw. 
Restricting the authority of the Presi- 
dent to 2 years might be a safeguard. 
But I wish to be sure we could legally do 
that. That is what bothers me. 

Mr. CARLSON. It is my personal 
opinion that we could not change the 5- 
year provision to 2 years. Ido not think 
we could ask for a review. I feel that 
we could withdraw on a 90-day basis. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is one other solu- 
tion. We could change administrations, 
perhaps, if the present one persists in 
going ahead and doubling the price of 
coffee for American consumers. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Vermont is a very old hand at dealing 
with treaties. We are considering a 
treaty. Once it is ratified and approved 
by the U.S. Senate I do not see how it 
could be changed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Inasmuch as the treaty 
states that any government could with- 
draw on 90-days notice, I think there 
should be some way, in the implement- 
ing legislation, to limit our participation 
to a 2-year period. There may not be. 
That is what bothers me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
that technically we could limit this 
agreement to 2 years with implementing 
legislation. I think the Senator will 
find, however, that if we ratify the treaty, 
the State Department representatives 
will come to the Congress and say, “We 
will be violating international agree- 
ments if we do not go along with the full 
5 years.” 

In my opinion if we are going to limit 
this program to 2 years, it should be 
done by a reservation to the treaty. 
That is the only way in which it could 
be done. 

The witnesses before our committee 
were very clear that they wanted this 
agreement approved for the full 5 years. 
If the Senator will read the committee 
report, he will find that the committee 
in its recommendations favors a full 5- 
year approval. They later say, in an- 
other sentence, that after approving it 
for 5 years we could limit the imple- 
mentation to 2 years. 

In fact we could withdraw on 90 days’ 
notice. But the Senator knows what will 
happen if we tried it. Though we could 
withdraw with 90 days’ notice, to do so 
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would create a great many international 
repercussions. 

We should make the decision today as 
to whether we wish to approve the treaty 
or not. If we approve it, it should be 
done with our eyes open to the fact that 
we will be committed for 5 years to 
higher coffee prices for our consumers. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, that 
is exactly the reason why I call this to 
the attention of the Senate today. When 
this issue comes back to haunt us in fu- 
ture years, we should have a record, at 
least, that we observed some of these 
conditions before we ratified the treaty. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this time? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I commend the 
Senator from Kansas for an excellent 
statement. I have read the minority 
views signed by the Senator from Kan- 
sas, the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Muxpri, and the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WIILIAASsI. They make a great 
deal of sense to me. 

I ask the Senator from Kansas: Is 
it not true that the coffee agreement 
would put the United States in a posi- 
tion of engaging in a farm price support 
operation worldwide in effect? 

Mr. CARLSON. There is no question 
about it. I brought that out in the hear- 
ings with Secretary McGhee. He did 
not deny it, although his answers did 
not quite say that. That is what we 
would do. Actually we would support 
prices for coffee growers in every country 
on the globe. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
the one precedent with regard to coffee 
for such action occurred during World 
War II, at a time when there was an 
obvious temporary cutoff of South Amer- 
ica from its European markets, a situa- 
tion in which it was clearly necessary 
to take some kind of drastic emergency 
temporary action? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does it not seem 
that we are now faced with a situation 
in which there will be permanent world 
overproduction, if we provide an arti- 
ficially high price? 

Mr. CARLSON. This is the first time 
we have been asked to engage in this 
type of operation. In other words, we 
are to go out on a world price-support 
program for agricultural commodities, 
or food commodities, which we do not 
produce. We import all our coffee. 

It is one thing when we are consider- 
ing the subsidizing of exports of agri- 
cultural surpluses of our own. It is quite 
different to go to other countries and 
support prices for commodities which we 
do not produce. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In view of the ex- 
perience we have had with respect to 
our own farm legislation—I am one who 
has supported farm legislation, by and 
large, with some exceptions—does it not 
occur to the Senator from Kansas that 
once we establish this kind of program 
it will be virtually impossible for us to 
cut it off at the end of 5 years, or 10 
years, or any other time? 

It is not very likely that we will be 
confronted with the situation 10 years 
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from now that a cutoff of this program 
in any country would do serious damage 
to our allies in South America or any- 
where else? Is it not quite likely that 
we will be chained to this support pro- 
gram indefinitely? 

Mr. CARLSON. I cannot imagine the 
State Department, having such a great 
interest in our international programs, 
serving notice on any Latin American 
country or any coffee-producing country 
that it favored our withdrawing from 
the agreement. I cannot conceive of 
that. They will not do it, regardless 
of what happens to our consumers. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield further, I have one more question 
along this line, 

Has any estimate been made by those 
who propose this agreement, or was any 
estimate brought out in the hearings, 
as to the cost to the American consumer? 

Mr. CARLSON. A l-cent increase in 
the price of coffee would result in a 
worldwide cost of $70 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, $70 million a year? 
For each cent? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. That was 
brought out in the hearings. Probably 
I could find that statement. I brought 
it out myself. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator 
brought that out in his minority views, 
but it should be further emphasized. 

Does it not make sense to say that if 
there is an artificially high price for cof- 
fee, the likelihood of healthy diversifica- 
tion of crops and the likelihood of solv- 
ing this problem on a natural, healthy 
economic basis will be set back? 

Mr. CARLSON. There is no doubt 
about it in my mind. I think that is 
absolutely true. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I would like to point 
out to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
this program differs considerably from 
our own price support program on cer- 
tain farm commodities, in that the cof- 
fee agreement would support the fi- 
nances of governments rather than of 
growers. Unfortunately, the consum- 
ers and the growers get the short end 
of the coffee trade. If I am correctly 
informed, Brazil has a 50-percent export 
tax on coffee. The Common Market 
countries have an average import duty 
of 16 percent. Although they talk about 
lowering that, I understand there is 
also an excise tax on the sale and use 
of the coffee after it enters the import- 
ing country. So it is safe to say that 
75 percent of the cost of coffee in the 
European countries is split between the 
governments of the exporting and im- 
porting countries. 

I would like to see the coffee grower 
himself assured of a reasonable price 
for his output, but that is the situation, 
and it is something that bothers me. 
Europe has import taxes and Brazil has 
export taxes, I presume, because people 
in those countries do not like to pay 
income taxes. We know that the peo- 
ple of Latin American countries do not 
like to pay income taxes too well. Many 
people in the United States do not like 
to pay income taxes either, so perhaps 
we should not criticize them. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. What the Senator 
is saying, in effect, is that this price sup- 
port provides income for the foreign gov- 
ernment involved. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In this country, if 
we find the price support program is be- 
coming too expensive, at least there is a 
possibility of exercising control over 
production; but I think anyone with a 
realistic recognition of how other govern- 
ments operate knows that to control] pro- 
duction throughout the world with this 
kind of agreement would be ridiculous 
and impossible. It cannot be done, and 
we know it cannot be done effectively. 

We can control production in this 
country, but where there is worldwide 
E we can have no control over 
t. 

Mr. AIKEN. I must say that my out- 
look is different from what it was a week 
or two ago. The sugar debacle which 
has taken place is really souring my en- 
thusiasm for an international agreement 
to control production and sale of certain 
commodities; and yet we read in the 
newspapers everyday that in Europe 
there is insistence on putting additional 
commodities under international agree- 
ment. If there is a favorable vote on 
the referendum on wheat tomorrow, our 
export market in that commodity will go 
down the drain. It will follow the cot- 
ton export market, which has fallen off 
in the past 2 years to one-half of what 
it was. 

Our broiler market is gone. We can- 
not continue to have one-way streets 
forever in these agreements. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In con- 
nection with the question raised by the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Vermont as to what benefit this 
agreement will have for the actual coffee 
producers, I think the answer is clear 
that it would not aid the coffee producers 
at all, but would aid the various govern- 
ments. 

I quote from article 27 of the treaty, to 
be found at page 17: 

(The Members of the Agreement) agree on 
the desirability of operating the Agreement 
in a manner such that the real income de- 
rived from the export of coffee could be 
progressively increased, so as to make it 
consonant with their needs for foreign ex- 


change to support their programs for social 
and economic progress, 


In other words, it is clearly stated in 
the agreement that the purpose is not to 
pay a living production cost for coffee, 
but to give these countries, as countries, 
the right to increase the price of coffee 
for the American consumer in such a 
manner that the governments may have 
more foreign exchange to support the 
social and economic programs within 
those countries. 

Surely we have enough to do in pro- 
moting some of our own economic and 
socialprograms. We already have a half 
dozen such programs aiding these for- 
eign countries. The recently enacted 
sugar agreement is a typical example of 
what happens to prices of American con- 
sumers on these one-way agreements. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator indicate from what section 
he was reading? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
reading from page 17, article 27. 

Mr. CARLSON. I would like to read 
from article 27, which indicates to me 
very clearly that the prices are going up: 

The Members undertake to conduct their 
trade policy so that the objectives set forth 
in Article 1 and, in particular, paragraph (4) 
of that Article, may be achieved. They agree 
on the desirability of operating the Agree- 
ment in a manner such that the real in- 
come derived from the export of coffee could 
be progressively increased so as to make it 
consonant with their needs for foreign ex- 
change to support their programmes for so- 
cial and economic progress. 


I do not see how it could be any plainer 
than that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is 
very clear in that language what is in- 
tended. 

The minority leader, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] has just shown 
me a letter from the State Department, 
signed by Dean Rusk, under date of May 
10. With his permission, I quote from 
that letter: 

The objective of the new International 
Coffee Agreement is to stop the long-term 
decline in revenues from coffee exports by 
stabilizing prices at a level no lower than the 
general level of coffee prices in 1962. 


In other words, we are to have a floor 
under the 1962 level, but there is no 
limit as to how high the price can go. 
If the consumer wants to know how high 
coffee prices can go under one of these 
agreements let him look at what hap- 
pened to the sugar price under the sugar 
agreement we ratified 2 years ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that letter to 
which I have referred as addressed to the 
Senator from Illinois under date of May 
10, 1963, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I was 


May 10, 1963. 
Hon. Everett DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR DIRKSEN: I wish to give you 
my views on the International Coffee Agree- 
ment which is pending before the Senate 
for its advice and consent to ratification. 

I believe this agreement is essential if the 
persistent downward trend in world coffee 
prices is to be arrested. Since 1955 the aver- 
age price of Brazilian coffee has declined from 
57 cents per pound to 33 cents—a decline of 
42 percent. Current prices are in fact at 
their lowest point since 1949. This decline 
has cut sharply into the export earnings of 
the 35 coffee-producing countries of Latin 
America, Africa and Asia which depend im- 
portantly on coffee exports to finance their 
economic development. Particularly hard hit 
have been the 15 coffee-producing countries 
of Latin America, where coffee accounts for 
25 percent of all export earnings. Stability 
in foreign exchange earnings is the firm foun- 
dation needed for our sustained efforts to 
help these countries help themselves. 

The objective of the new International Cof- 
fee Agreement is to stop the long-term de- 
cline in revenues from coffee exports by stabi- 
lizing prices at a level no lower than the 
general level of coffee prices in 1962. This 
price objective is considered to be a modest 
one, and would not result in penalizing cof- 
fee consumers in the United States. Under 
current supply and demand conditions the 
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new agreement will in fact perform very well 
if it is able to stop the persistent decline in 
coffee prices. We see no possibility in the 
immediate future of raising coffee prices by 
means of the agreement. Production con- 
tinues to be greatly in excess of consumption, 
and the tremendous stocks of surplus coffee 
exert constant pressure on the market. Pro- 
ducers, because of their need for foreign 
exchange, resist proposals to reduce their 
export quotas and thus the quantity of coffee 
they may market. Under these conditions 
the factors which might operate to increase 
prices are noticeably absent. 

The provisions of the agreement itself also 
provide adequate protection to the American 
consumer against unwarranted price in- 
creases. Under the agreement, export quotas 
are intended to control the amount of coffee 
that may be made available to the market 
by producing countries during a given period, 
and thus they directly influence price, The 
agreement provides that all decisions on the 
setting and adjustment of export quotas shall 
be taken by a distributed two-thirds ma- 
jority vote, i.e., a concurrent two-thirds ma- 
jority of the importers and exporters voting 
separately. Since the United States has 400 
votes out of the 1,000 held by importers, we 
in effect have a veto power over decisions on 
coffee export quotas. 

In the unlikely event that unforeseeable 
circumstances might arise in the adminis- 
tration of the agreement which would op- 
erate against the interests of our consumers, 
the United States could always withdraw 
from the agreement. It is provided that any 
government may withdraw by giving writ- 
ten notice, such withdrawal to be effective 
90 days after notification. As the agreement 
cannot operate without United States par- 
ticipation, this possibility is the final assur- 
ance that our views on the operation of the 
agreement must be respected. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN RUSK. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, as a Sen- 
ator from the only coffee-growing State 
in the United States—Hawaii—I would 
like to make some comments about the 
International Coffee Agreement of 1962, 
which is now before the Senate seeking 
ratification. Before I point out some of 
the reasons why I believe the U.S. Sen- 
ate should approve of this coffee agree- 
ment, touching upon those areas in which 
the foreign policy of the United States 
is benefited, I will discuss briefly coffee 
and Hawaii. 

Hawaii’s coffee is known as Kona cof- 
fee. It is grown on the westerly side of 
Hawaii, in the districts of North and 
South Kona, at an elevation of 750 to 
2,000 feet. All of the coffee is of the 
Arabica variety. Kona coffee is used 
on the west coast of the United States 
as a blend with Brazils. 

During the ratification hearings in 
March, before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, I submitted a state- 
ment which said in part: 

The agreement is of particular significance 
to Hawaii, the only coffee-producing State, 
where it is mainly cultivated by small 
farmers. Some 600 coffee farm families in 
my State have been watching the develop- 
ment of the agreement with much interest. 
Their economic future may depend on it. 
They are deeply concerned over the growing 
problem of low coffee prices. 

The history of Kona coffee has been, from 
the farmers’ viewpoint, one of alternating 
feasts and famines—and more of the latter 
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than of the former. Recent experiences 
drive this point home. Kona coffee prices, 
after hitting high levels in the middle 1950's, 
ranging from 46.5 to 50.4 cents per pound 
parchment coffee, free on board Kona mill, 
have gradually gone down to a current aver- 
age of 22 cents per pound. The production 
for 1955 was 12,425,000 pounds parchment 
and was valued at $5,666,000; in 1958, 
18,496,000 pounds of parchment were valued 
at $6,548,000; and in 1961, the production 
was 13,272,000 pounds parchment which was 
valued at $3,202,000. This downward trend 
has come to a point where many of our small 
farmers would be forced out of business. 
Some farmers who recently purchased and 
developed expensive lands are facing great 
hardship, with obligations to pay off their 
newly acquired indebtedness. Other farm- 
ers who have been in coffee production for 
some time are faced not so much with large 
investments but with high labor costs which 
make it difficult for them to compete with 
other coffee-producing countries on a world 
basis. Although Kona coffee is but a tiny 
drop in the world’s coffee production—about 
0.06 percent—representing about 1.2 percent 
of the total U.S. coffee consumption, the 
small coffee farmer is subjected to world 
coffee price fluctuations over which he has no 
control. As the price in the world’s coffee 
market goes, so goes the price of the Kona 
coffee. The agreement is designed to elimi- 
nate fluctuations in coffee prices. 


Briefly, Mr. President, here is a back- 
ground of the coffee agreement that we 
have before us in the Senate. 

During World War II, an Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Agreement was negotiated be- 
tween 14 Latin American coffee-produc- 
ing nations and the United States in a 
move to provide orderly division of the 
U.S. market. This agreement expired 
September 30, 1948. 

In 1954 a special committee on coffee 
of the Organization of American States 
began a general study of coffee in world 
trade. 

During 1957-58 a huge world coffee 
crop pressed prices downward. In a 
move to obtain temporary relief, the 
seven major Latin American coffee pro- 
ducers—Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, and 
Nicaragua—in October 1957 joined in 
the Mexico City Agreement. The seven 
fixed export quotas for themselves in an 
effort to balance supply and demand. 
However, the surplus problem became 
more acute. 

In June 1958, under the encourage- 
ment of the United States and the lead- 
ership of C. Douglas Dillon, then Under 
Secretary of State and currently Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the present 
U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, Thomas C. 
Mann, then Assistant Secretary of State 
for Latin American Affairs, some 30 cof- 
fee-producing and -consuming nations 
met in Washington and set up the Coffee 
Study Group to seek a solution to the 
worsening coffee-surplus problem. The 
immediate result was the l-year Latin 
American Coffee Agreement that began 
October 1, 1958, and ended September 30, 
1959. This agreement retained exports 
on a voluntary basis as a stopgap 
measure. 

This pact was enlarged in October 
1959 to include the Portuguese—An- 
gola—and French areas of Africa—some 
beginning to emerge as independent na- 
tions. Thus the Latin American Agree- 
ment became the International Coffee 
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Agreement, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In October 1961 the International Cof- 
fee Agreement was expanded to include 
British East Africa—Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika. Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika in the meanwhile, have become 
independent. 

On September 28, 1962, at the United 
Nations in New York, 58 coffee importing 
and exporting countries approved the 
new 5-year International Coffee Agree- 
ment. The agreement will come into 
force provisionally when 10 importing 
countries, representing 80 percent of im- 
ports, and 20 exporting countries, repre- 
senting 80 percent of exports, have in- 
dicated that they will seek ratification by 
their governments. The agreement will 
come into full force when it is ratified or 
accepted by similar numbers and per- 
centages of importing and exporting 
countries, which have been given until 
December 30, 1963, to deposit their in- 
struments of ratification with the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. 

The headquarters of the Secretariat of 
the new International Coffee Agreement 
will be in London, the site picked for the 
new organization by the United Nations 
Coffee Conference. The Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations will call the 
first organizing meeting of the agree- 
ment in London 30 days after the mini- 
mum requirements of ratification are 
met. 

The coffee-producing countries have 
fulfilled their ratification requirement. 
U.S. Senate approval will, for practical 
purposes, bring the coffee-consuming 
countries up to the necessary ratification 
level. 

I noted at the beginning, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the coffee agreement is of 
benefit to the foreign policy of the 
United States. I am firmly convinced 
this is so. 

One of the cornerstones of our foreign 
policy is to help the less advanced na- 
tions of the free world develop their 
economies in an atmosphere of freedom. 

This theme was sounded in 1958 by the 
then President of Brazil, Juscelino Ku- 
bitschek, who proposed Operation Pan 
America. The theme was given a sym- 
pathetic ear by President Eisenhower, 
which resulted in the Act of Bogota, from 
which stemmed the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. 

This theme was given tremendous im- 
petus by President Kennedy’s Alliance 
for Progress program. 

Thus, it is no coincidence, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the coffee agreement we have 
before us involves 15 countries of Latin 
America and almost as many of Africa. 

Mr. President, on September 28, 1962, 
when the United States joined 53 other 
countries in signing the resolution favor- 
ing the International Coffee Agreement 
at the United Nations, President Ken- 
nedy, in a statement from the White 
House, observed in part: 

The agreement is a heartening example of 
international cooperation to resolve a vitally 
important economic problem, Coffee is the 
third most traded commodity in the world 
and is the main source of foreign income 
in many underde countries, par- 
ticularly in Latin America. A drop of one 
cent a pound for green coffee costs Latin 
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American producers $50 million in export 
proceeds—enough to seriously undercut what 
we are seeking to accomplish by the Alliance 
for Progress. 


I believe, Mr. President, that there is 
the heart of the matter. 

I ask the basic question: What good 
is it to give the underdeveloped countries 
loans for their economic development, if 
their principal source of dollar income, 
needed to buy industrial products to fur- 
ther this economic development, steadily 
seeps away through declining prices? 

This is the main reason for the coffee 
agreement, Mr. President—to stabilize 
the price of the exports that these coun- 
tries depend upon so much. Many coun- 
tries of Africa and Latin America are 
substantially dependent upon the price 
of coffee in the international market for 
their dollar earnings; for example, 
Colombia, 71 percent; El Salvador, 59 
percent; Costa Rica, 54 percent; Brazil, 
51 percent; Uganda, 48 percent; Kenya, 
32 percent; Ivory Coast, 45 percent; An- 
gola, 41 percent; Malagasy, 38 percent. 

The seriousness of how the steady drop 
in coffee prices has affected the incomes 
and economic development of these coun- 
tries can clearly be seen by the follow- 
ing figures, made available by the World 
Coffee Information Center, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

As against 1957 coffee prices at the 
New York docks, the drop in the export 
price for Latin American coffee-produc- 
ing countries from the 1957 level through 
1962 has amounted to nearly $600 mil- 
lion a year in dollars and other foreign 
exchange. 

During the first full fiscal year of the 
Alliance for Progress, from July 1, 1961 
through June 30, 1962, the aggregate 
U.S. economic assistance to these coun- 
tries amounted to $707,500,000. This as- 
sistance included funds from the Agency 
for International Development, Export- 
Import Bank loans, Social Progress Trust 
Fund of the Inter-American Bank, food- 
for-peace, and Peace Corps projects. 

It has been estimated, Mr. President, 
that the drop in world coffee prices in 
this period cost Brazil almost $1,250 mil- 
lion; Colombia, $750 million; Costa Rica, 
$132 million; Guatemala, $162,500,000; 
El Salvador, $227 million; Honduras, 
$27,400,000; and Nicaragua, $45,250,000. 
Imagine how much better off their econ- 
omies would have been today had they 
received just one-half the amount of 
the losses for that period. 

The drop in the amount of money that 
the Latin American countries get for 
their coffee exports also harms these 
countries in other ways, Mr. President. 
This was brought out at the National 
Press Club on April 17 of this year, at 
a luncheon marking Coffee Day of Pan 
American Week, in a speech by the Am- 
bassador of El Salvador, Francisco Lima. 
He said in part: 

But besides the balance of payment, there 
are two other major problems of great im- 
portance in the overall economic develop- 
ment of coffee-producing countries. These 
two problems are: (1) the impact on the 
national budget, and (2) the impact on the 
wage structure. 

Most budgets of the coffee-producing coun- 
tries include as a substantial source of fiscal 
revenue an export tax on coffee. Due to the 
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declining prices, this revenue has been greatly 
diminished. For example, in my country, El 
Salvador, our export tax is based on the 
export price and amounts to, more or less,- 
10 percent. Therefore, the lost earnings of 
$227 million from 1957 to 1962 has conse- 
quently produced around $23 million loss in 
tax revenue during that period. 

This situation has put our Government 
in a difficult position. In the first place, the 
coffee tax revenue loss has been accompanied 
by a slowdown of overall economic activi- 
ties—logically affected by the declining prices 
of coffee. 

Secondly, our Government has been hurt 
in the implementation of the Alliance for 
Progress. We have been receiving Alliance 
loans which we have to match on a more or 
less, two-thirds to one-third basis. Thus, 
the loss of the tax revenue from coffee is 
making it very difficult, if not impossible, 
to go on matching foreign loans, unless we 
go into deficit budgets—an alternative that 
is not especially favored by the International 
Monetary Fund, with which most of our 
countries have standby agreements. 

In regard to the impact on our wage struc- 
ture, it must be pointed out that prices of 
coffee have been dropping to levels below 
which any policy aimed at the bettering of 
the standard of living of the population, 
especially of the rural population engaged 
mainly in the coffee crop, cannot be realized. 
This slowdown in the social and economic 
reforms can cause serious social problems by 
putting the Government in extremely diffi- 
cult situations in their fight against Com- 
munist and other anti-democratic ideologies. 

Thus, these three major evils—deficit in 
our balance of payments, deficit in our na- 
tional budgets, and compulsory maintenance 
of a low wage structure—are a direct con- 
sequence of declining coffee prices. 


The importance of basic products in 
the economic development of underde- 
veloped countries—and in this case 
coffee, the largest agricultural com- 
modity in international trade, which em- 
ploys some 19 million people in 35 de- 
veloping countries in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America—has long been over- 
looked. President Kennedy recognized 
this situation when he told a gathering 
of the Latin American diplomatic corps 
at a reception at the White House on 
March 13, 1962, commemorating the first 
anniversary of the announcement of the 
Alliance for Progress: 

I can think of no single measure which can 
make a greater contribution to the cause of 


development than effective stabilization of 
the price of coffee. 


W. Michael Blumenthal, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, and the chief U.S. negotiator at 
the United Nations Coffee Conference in 
New York in 1962, has pointed out that— 

None of our international economic pro- 
grams for the developing countries would 
make much sense if we ignored this ques- 
tion. Commodities are no doubt the No. 1 
economic problem for the developing na- 
tions. The ability to export their commodi- 
ties under reasonable, stable conditions and 
at prices which are fair to them as well as 
for the consumers is the sine qua non of 


economic progress. 


This fact, Mr. President, was recog- 
nized long ago by our friends of Latin 
America. Only last December, two of 
the leading statesmen of this hemisphere, 
the former President of Brazil, Juscelino 
Kubitschek, and the former President of 
Colombia, Alberto Lleras Camargo, upon 
being named by the Council of the Or- 
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ganizasion of American States to review 
the Alliance for Progress, said: 

The Alliance for Progress must not be car- 
ried out exclusively in terms of assistance, 
but must also be concerned with the stabili- 
ization of commodity prices—especially 
coffee, a product that affects the lives of 
more than 12 million persons in 15 countries 
in Latin America. 


Now, Mr. President, some will ask: 
Will the consumer face a sharp price rise 
as a result of the agreement? The an- 
swer is “No.” Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk made this clear last October when 
the agreement was sent to the Senate 
by President Kennedy. 

The Secretary said in part: 

It is not expected that the agreement will 
cause any significant rise in coffee prices in 
the foreseeable future, in view of the large 
overproduction and stocks overhanging the 
market. Moreover, the agreement contains 
adequate safeguards to protect the United 
States against unwarranted price rises and 
inadequate supplies of coffee. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
stabilized coffee prices are not just a 
one-way street that benefits only the pro- 
ducing countries. Fair prices for coffee 
are also of great benefit to U.S. employ- 
ment and exports. A recently concluded 
survey of the Econometrics Institute of 
New York about the relationship be- 
tween the number of jobs created in the 
United States and the amount of US. 
manufactured goods and farm products 
sold to the coffee-producing countries 
disclosed the following: 

In 1961 U.S. trade with the major 
coffee-exporting countries of the world 
generated 662,000 jobs for Americans, 
and $3,200 million in U.S. wages and 
farm income. This survey covered 1,146 
cities, towns, and communities in all 50 
States of the Union. 

My own State of Hawaii, Mr. Presi- 
dent, benefited only a little from pur- 
chases of Hawaiian-made goods to the 
coffee-exporting countries; but, of 
course, my State is unique, since Hawaii 
also produces and sells coffee. However, 
some States fared very well from trade 
with the coffee-producing countries, ac- 
cording to the survey. 

In 1961 exports from Kansas to the 
coffee-producing countries of the world 
totaled $102,669,000. For Kansas these 
exports stimulated 17,092 jobs and $60,- 
189,000 in wages and farm income. In 
1961, the State of Iowa exported $53,- 
284,000 worth of goods. For Iowa these 
exports stimulated 6,190 jobs and $32,- 
465,000 in wages and farm income. In 
1961 the State of Illinois exported $291,- 
573,000 worth of goods and farm prod- 
ucts to the coffee-producing countries. 
For Ulinois these exports stimulated 
35,747 jobs and $199,926,000 in wages 
and farm income. 

There is another angle to this, Mr. 
President, that the survey brought out. 
While factory wages and farm income 
generated from sales of Latin American 
coffee in the United States in 1961 were 
impressive and significant, even so, trade 
between Latin America and the United 
States that year was the lowest in value 
in 5 years. 

From 1957 onward, the Latin Ameri- 
can coffee countries suffered a downward 
spiral in the revenue from the coffee ex- 
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ports to the United States, from $1,207 
million to $819 million in 1961. Over the 
same period there also was a steady, 
marked decline in the value of U.S. ex- 
ports to the Latin American countries, 
from $4,029 million in 1957 to $2,642 mil- 
lion. 

Another significant factor is that in 
1961 the Latin American coffee countries 
as a group spent in the United States all 
of their dollars earned from sales of cof- 
fee to the United States. That is to say, 
the money was not taken to Canada, or 
France or Japan, but was spent in the 
United States of America to buy our 
manufactured goods and and farm prod- 
ucts. For instance, Brazil’s earnings of 
$368,141,000 for her coffee sold to the 
United States amounted to 76 percent of 
the $485,427,000 worth of U.S. exports to 
Brazil that year. Colombia’s coffee sales 
of $226,609,000 to the United States in 
1961 accounted for 93 percent of funds 
required by Colombia to pay for its pur- 
chases of $244,858,000 worth of U.S. ex- 
ports to Colombia. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
like to refer to remarks made by one of 
the distinguished diplomats and best 
known economists in international cir- 
cles, the Ambassador of Mexico to the 
United States, Antonio Carrilli Flores, 
who also spoke at the coffee day lunch- 
eon at the National Press Club on April 
— Referring to commodity problems he 
said: 

Fortunately, I believe, no one denies any- 
more that if Latin America is to develop 
mainly with fts own efforts and savings, 
something must be done to tackle this prob- 
lem. Obviously, nobody has found a com- 
plete answer for it. As many times in life, 
we confront here a situation in which every 
possible solution is an imperfect one. Con- 
sequently, it is always easy to accumulate 
arguments against it. But it is harder to 
present better ones. Commodity agreements 
certainly are not panaceas. They are simply 
instruments of international cooperation 
which offer in appropriate circumstances, the 
best hope for leveling production with con- 
sumption, thus avoiding or at least alleviat- 
ing the drop in prices, in some cases cata- 
strophic, that have taken place especially 
since the end of the Korean war, 


I would also like to quote a man who 
speaks for the U.S. coffee industry, John 
F. McKiernan, president, National Cof- 
fee Association, who said before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee hear- 
ings on the agreement: 

In summary, gentlemen, I repeat that the 
National Coffee Association of the United 
States recommends that this committee re- 
fer this proposed International Coffee Agree- 
ment to the Senate with your recommenda- 
tion that the Senate give to the President 
not only its advice but also its consent that 
the t be enacted. We have made 
clear our position, including the qualifica- 
tions which accompany our recommenda- 
tions that this committee refer the docu- 
ment favorably. 

As for myself, Mr. President, I repeat 
what I said in my letter to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the junior Senator 
from Arkansas: 

If the intent of the agreement is carried 
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economic health of the whole Kona district, 
and the future growth of one of the highest 
quality coffees in the world—that produced 
in my State—is dependent to a large extent 
on the coffee price stabilization program of 
the agreement. It is the best that has been 
devised; we need it, and I urge that the 
members of this committee approve the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement. I, and the 
people of the State of Hawail, will be grateful 
to you for your favorable consideration of 
this important trade agreement. 


Mr. President, the committee has rec- 
ommended that the Senate give its con- 
sent. I hope my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle will follow suit. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
State of Hawaii never had a more de- 
voted representative than it has in the 
distinguished Senator who has just 
spoken in regard to the treaty. If I made 
any derogatory remarks in regard to 
coffee in Hawaii, I apologize sincerely. 

Mr. FONG. I understand that quite 
a number of persons do not know that 
coffee is grown in Hawaii. I would like 
them to know that we grow 1.2 percent 
of the total consumption of coffee in the 
United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Kansas will yield, he said 
Hawaii never had a more devoted repre- 
sentative than the Senator who has just 
been speaking. 

That does not seem to me to be too 
high a compliment, because Hawaii never 
had a Senator until Senator Fone came 
to this body. However, Hawaii never will 
have a more dedicated and conscientious 
representative in the Senate than Sen- 
ator Fons. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I will make the time in 
the future, because the past does not go 
back far enough. 

Mr. CARLSON. I concur in the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont, who has expressed my senti- 
ments much better than I could. 

In closing I call attention to section 2 
of article 71, “Duration and Termina- 
tion,” as shown at page 36 of the agree- 
ment. It provides: 

(2) The Council, during the fifth full 
coffee year after the t enters into 
force, may, by vote of a majority of the 
members having not less than a distributed 
two-thirds majority of the total votes, either 
decide to renegotiate the agreement, or to 
extend it for such period as the Council shall 
determine. 


It is my personal opinion that that sec- 
tion of article 71 dealing with duration 
and termination means one thing, and 
that is that the Council itself, once the 
Senate has ratified the agreement, will 
determine whether or not we will con- 
tinue with the program. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
State of Hawaii is the only State in our 
country where coffee is grown, and there- 
fore it will be the only State where pro- 
ducing interests are directly affected by 
the treaty which is before the Senate to- 
day for its advice and consent. The 
production of coffee in Hawaii is not very 
large when compared with the produc- 
tion of most of the countries that will 
benefit from this international agree- 
ment. It is, however, a very important 
crop to the many small farmers that 
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produce it, and they are dependent on 
this crop for their livelihood. 

The coffee farmers in Hawaii are the 
most efficient in the world, for they ob- 
tain the highest yields per acre of any 
cofee grown anywhere. Despite their 
efficiency, the coffee growers in Hawaii, 
like coffee growers everywhere, have been 
suffering from the constant decline in 
coffee prices over the past 5 years. Our 
famous Kona coffee has always com- 
manded a premium price over the high- 
quality coffees from Central America. 
All coffee prices are related however, and 
our coffee price has declined propor- 
tionately with the price of all other high- 
grade coffees. This treaty before us to- 
day deserves our support, for only by an 
international effort to coordinate pro- 
duction and marketing policies can the 
returns to coffee growers be stabilized. 
This international agreement has al- 
ready been ratified by six consuming 
countries, and I believe it is in the en- 
lightened self-interest of consuming 
countries like the United States to sup- 
port efforts to stabilize the incomes of 
the producers of primary commodities. 
The 22 producing countries that have 
already ratified this agreement will after 
all be better markets for our exports if 
this is done. 

I would like to repeat that this new 
international coffee agreement is essen- 
tial if the sharp decline in world cof- 
fee prices is to be stopped. Since 1954 
coffee prices have fallen more than 60 
percent, and at present coffee prices 
are lower than at any time since 1949. 
The principal coffee-producing countries 
of Latin America and Africa have been 
badly hurt by this drastic decline. Five 
countries in Latin America obtain 50 
percent or more of their export earnings 
from coffee. These countries depend on 
export earnings from coffee to finance 
their economic development. They need 
a stable base from which to plan their 
economic development programs, and 
over the past several years they have 
seen this base constantly eroded away 
by falling coffee prices. If we can help 
stabilize their earnings from coffee they 
will be in a much better position to uti- 
lize the large amounts of foreign aid we 
give them. Their economic development 
will go much faster, and in time there 
will be less need for our financial assist- 
ance. 

Mr. President, if this new Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement is operated suc- 
cessfully I believe it will be of assistance 
to the coffee growers of my State and in 
the best interest of our country as a 
whole. I intend to support the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and to vote 
for this treaty. 

Mr. President, a few days ago, I re- 
quested a memorandum from the State 
Department on the effect of the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement on export of cof- 
fee from Hawaii. On April 8, 1963, the 
Department submitted such a memoran- 
dum, concluding that the agreement 
would not impose restrictions on the ex- 
port of coffee from Hawaii. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the aforementioned memoran- 
dum of law be inserted at this point in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
THE LEGAL ADVISER, 
April 8, 1963. 
MEMORANDUM OF LAW 


Subject: Effect of International Coffee Agree- 
ment on exports of coffee from Hawaii. 

You have asked our opinion whether the 
International Coffee Agreement, 1962, would 
impose any quantitative restrictions on the 
export of coffee from the State of Hawaii. 
Our conclusion is that the agreement would 
not impose restrictions on the export of 
coffee from Hawaii. 

The provisions of the agreement establish- 
ing export restrictions apply solely to ex- 
porting members. It is apparent from the 
terms of the agreement, as well as its nego- 
tiating history, that the United States will 
be an importing member and not an export- 
ing member. Therefore, the system of ex- 
port quotas established by the agreement 
will be wholly inapplicable to the United 
States or to any integral part thereof, includ- 
ing the State of Hawaii. 


DISCUSSION 


1. Paragraphs 7 and 8 of article 2 of the 
International Coffee Agreement, 1962, define 
two mutually exclusive categories of mem- 
bers of the International Coffee Organiza- 
tion: 

“(7) ‘Exporting member’ or ‘exporting 
country’ means a member or country, respec- 
tively, which is a net exporter of coffee; that 
is, whose exports exceed its imports. 

“(8) ‘Importing member’ or ‘importing 
country’ means a member or country, respec- 
tively, which is a net importer of coffee; that 
is, whose imports exceed its exports.” 

Since the United States is in fact a “net 
importer of coffee * * * whose imports ex- 
ceed its exports,” it will clearly be classified 
as an importing member or importing 
country under the agreement. Moreover, 
under article 63 of the agreement, each 
country in depositing an instrument of rati- 
fication indicates whether it is joining the 
Organization as an exporting member or 
importing member. The United States 
would, if the agreement is ratified, join as 
an importing member. This proposed classi- 
fication of the United States has not been 
questioned at any time before, during or 
since the United Nations Coffee Conference 
which prepared the agreement. 

2. There is a no provision in the agreement 
indicating that any subdivision of a member 
state is to be classified differently as to 
“importing” or “exporting” status from the 
State itself. Therefore, Hawaii would not be 
treated differently from the United States as 
a whole as regards classification as an “im- 
porting member.” 

8. Chapter VII of the agreement, which 
is the only part of the agreement relating to 
or establishing quantitative restrictions on 
exports of coffee, is drafted wholly in terms 
of the imposition of such restrictions solely 
on “exporting members.” This is both ex- 
plicit in the text and implicit in the quota 
system as a whole, which is based upon speci- 
fied basic export quotas established in a 
separate annex. 

Thus, paragraph 1 of article 28 makes it 
clear that basic export quotas are provided 
only for “exporting countries,” as specified 
in annex A: 

“1. For the first 3 coffee years, beginning 
on October 1, 1962, the ing countries 
listed in annex A shall have the basic export 
quotas specified in that annex. 

“2. During the last 6 months of the coffee 
year ending September 30, 1965, the Council 
shall review the basic export quotas speci- 
fied in annex A in order to adjust them to 
general market conditions. The Council may 
then revise such quotas by a distributed two- 
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thirds majority vote; if not revised, the basic 
export quotas specified in annex A shall 
remain in effect.” 

Annex A (“Basic Export Quotas”) does not 
list the United States among the countries 
for which basic export quotas are established. 

Similarly, paragraph 2 of article 30 pro- 
vides that the Council is to fix annual export 
quotas for “exporting members” who have 
basic export quotas specified in annex A: 
“In the light of these estimates the Council 
shall forthwith fix annual export quotas 
which shall be the same percentage for all 
exporting members of the basic export quotas 
specified in annex A.” 

And paragraph 1 of article 31 provides that 
quarterly export quotas are to be established 
for “exporting members”: “Immediately fol- 
lowing the fixing of the annual export quotas 
the Council shall fix quarterly export quotas 
for each exporting member for the purpose 
of keeping supply in reasonable balance with 
estimated demand throughout the coffee 
year.” 

Finally, article 36, which deals with com- 
pliance with export quotas, makes it abun- 
dantly clear that the obligations with re- 
spect to quotas apply only to “exporting 
members.” 

“1. Exporting members subject to quotas 
shall adopt the measures required to insure 
full compliance with all provisions of the 
agreement relating to quotas. The Council 
may request such members to adopt addi- 
tional measures for the effective implementa- 
tion of the quota system provided for in the 
agreement. 

“2. Exporting members shall not exceed 
the annual and quarterly export quotas allo- 
cated to them. 

“3. If an exporting member exceeds its 
quota for any quarter, the Council shall de- 
duct from one or more of its future quotas 
a total amount equal to that excess.” 

It is apparent that none of these quota 
provisions by their terms will apply to the 
United States, which will be an “importing 
member,” or to any of its States such as 
Hawaii. 

4. Article 54 provides that all members 
shall refrain from engaging in certain kinds 
of barter transactions. The United States 
would be subject to this provision. This 
does not, however, constitute a quantitative 
limitation on coffee exports, 

5. Article 44 of the agreement requires 
that every export of coffee from any member 
in whose territory it has been grown shall be 
accompanied by a certificate of origin or a 
certificate of reexport., This obligation is not 
limited to “exporting members” but covers 
“importing members” as well. Therefore, 
exports from the United States, including 
the State of Hawaii, would have to be ac- 
companied by such certificates. This does 
not, however, constitute a quantitative limi- 
tation on coffee exports. 


HUNGARY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, for all 
men who cherish freedom, the issue of 
Hungary has had a symbolic significance. 

The Hungarian Revolution stands as 
a symbol of man’s invincible spirit and 
of his eternal yearning for freedom. 

The suppression of the Hungarian 
Revolution, conversely, stands as a sym- 
bol of Communist amorality—of its total 
repudiation of those God-given rights 
which we consider inalienable, of its 
utter disregard for human life, of its 
perfidy, of its callous indifference to 
world opinion and to the resolutions of 
the United Nations. 

The report of the U.N. Special Com- 
mittee on Hungary and the repeated 
resolutions of the General Assembly, 
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in their turn, have come to symbolize 
the United Nations acting in the role of 
spokesman for civilized conscience. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, 
the issue of Hungary has come to have 
symbolic significance for all the peoples 
cnslaved by communism. 

The success of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, even though temporary, demon- 
strated that in the absence of massive 
external intervention, Communist re- 
gimes can be overthrown, that once the 
spark of revolution is ignited these 
regimes are utterly without popular 
support. 

Although the United Nations failed 
to take the action it might have taken, 
its vigorous condemnation of Soviet ag- 
gression against Hungary encouraged 
the victims of Communist tyranny in 
the belief that, morally at least, the 
United Nations was on their side and 
would sympathize with their efforts to 
regain their freedom. 

The fact that the United States has 
insisted that the question of Hungary 
be considered at successive sessions of 
the General Assembly and that it has 
Ied the fight to reject the credentials 
of the quisling Hungarian delegation, 
has, in turn, encouraged the captive 
peoples to believe that we would never 
compromise with tyranny, that we 
would never accept their enslavement 
as permanent, and that, despite all the 
difficulties, we remain committed to 
their peaceful liberation. 

Mr. President, it is in the light of these 
considerations that I feel constrained to 
express my personal misgivings over the 
reports that the Department of State 
plans to reestablish normal diplomatic 
relations with the Kadar government 
and that if has decided to drop its op- 
position to the accreditation of the 
Hungarian delegation to the U.N. 

I believe that it would be a terrible 
mistake if we take these actions. Last 
Tuesday I dispatched an urgent wire to 
the Secretary of State expressing the 
hope that the Department will strive for 
a delay on the matter of Hungary, so 
that there will be time to reconsider its 
position and time for proper consultation 
with Congress. 

The so-called normalization of rela- 
tions with the Kadar government would 
involve a drastic change of policy. Such 
a change on an issue of such importance 
should not take place until there has 
been proper consultation with Congress. 

But in this case, unfortunately, there 
was no consultation. The newspapers on 
Monday morning reported on the text of 
a State Department memorandum to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, out- 
lining the new policy in Hungary. The 
text of this memorandum, however, was 
not transmitted to the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee until Mon- 
day afternoon or Tuesday morning. If 
the U.N. Credentials Committee moves 
rapidly, we may find ourselves con- 
fronted with the fact that the credentials 
of the Hungarian delegation have been 
accepted before Congress has had any 
opportunity at all to consider or discuss 
or e implications of this reversal of 
policy. 
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I want to point out to my colleagues 
that as late as this last February we were 
assured that there had been no change 
in our policy on Hungary. Indeed, the 
US. delegation, at the last session of the 
General Assembly, succeeded in obtain- 
ing approval for a resolution which re- 
affirmed the objectives of past resolu- 
tions on Hungary. These resolutions, let 
it be remembered, called, among other 
things for the evacuation of Soviet 
troops and the holding of free elections. 

True, our resolution of last February 
did provide for the termination of Sir 
Leslie Munro’s position as U.N. Special 
Representative on the question of Hun- 
gary. But to those who expressed con- 
cern over this development, the State 
Department pointed out that, in trans- 
ferring the issue of Hungary to the aegis 
of Secretary General U Thant, it was, in 
effect, being upgraded. 

If this was the position of the Depart- 
ment of State on the question of Hungary 
only 3 months go, then Congress and the 
American people are surely entitled to an 
explanation of how this complete re- 
versal of policy has come about in so 
short a period of time. 

The State Department memorandum 
justifies the proposed reversal of policy 
by referring to improved conditions in 
Hungary, and to the granting of an 
amnesty to political prisoners. It 
speaks, in addition, of improved rela- 
tions between the Kadar government 
and the Catholic Church and of the fact 
that more American motion pictures are 
being shown. 

I confess that I cannot understand 
this reasoning. 

There may have been some minor 
abatement of tyranny since the Hungar- 
ian revolution was suppressed in blood. 
But the essential facts remain that the 
present Government was imposed on the 

Hungarian people by Soviet bayonets, 
that it had defied repeatedly U.N. res- 
olutions, and that it does not dare sub- 
mit itself to free elections under U.N. 
auspices. 

Any improvement that may have 
taken place is of altogether secondary 
importance. 

The greatest single accomplishment of 
the Hungarian revolution was that it 
succeeded in decollectivizing the Hun- 
garian peasants. The Kadar govern- 
ment, using coercion of all kinds, has 
forced the Hungarian peasants back into 
the hated collectives. Today, 96.5 per- 
cent of all the Hungarian farmland is 
collectivized—the highest percentage in 
any satellite nation. 

I do not think the collectivized Hun- 
garian peasants derive too much con- 
solation from the fact that they are per- 
mitted to see an occasional American 
movie. 

As for the so-called amnesty, the State 
Department’s memorandum is frank in 
stating that no one knows whether the 
number affected by the amnesty is 10,000 
or 2,000 or 3,000. Hungarian refugee 
leaders are convinced, based on their 
own sources of information, that the 
amnesty is a fraud, and that the Kadar 
government has, in fact, only released 
a handful of political prisoners including 
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several whose names command recogni- 
tion internationally. 

The veteran correspondent Eric 
Bourne, writing to the Christian Science 
Monitor from Budapest, reports that 
Western legations in that city estimate 
that some 2,000 to 3,000 prisoners were 
released and that of these some 500 to 
700 had been jailed on political charges.” 

Since it is generally agreed that there 
are at least 15,000 political prisoners in 
Hungary, I, for one, would not consider 
the release of several hundred political 
prisoners to constitute much of an 
amnesty. 

There is another fact which is not 
commonly known but which, I believe, 
weighs more heavily than all the argu- 
ments in favor of “normalization” ad- 
vanced by the State Department's mem- 
orandum. 


In 1944 the Hungarian birth rate was 
12 per 1,000, a modest rate by European 
standards. In 1962 the Hungarian birth 
rate fell to the almost unbelievably low 
figure of 2.2 per 1,000. In short, despite 
the “improvements” to which the State 
Department memorandum refers, the 
Hungarian people have so little faith in 
the future that their birth rate has 
dropped catastrophically. 

I believe that the Hungarian Commit- 
tee, which represents the Hungarian 
people in exile, was more than justified 
when it described this accomplishment of 
the Kadar regime as a form of genocide. 

The arguments advanced by the State 
Department’s memorandum are argu- 
ments of pretended expediency. Even 
from the standpoint of expediency, I 
believe they are false. In any case, this 
is not a matter that can be decided on 
grounds of expediency; it is, on the con- 
trary, a matter of fundamental principle 
on which there can be no compromise. 

In suppressing the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, the Soviet Government was guilty 
of violating the United Nations Charter 
and guilty of every crime in the terrible 
crime catalog of history. Since the sup- 
pression of the revolution, it has, year 
after year, continued to defy the United 
Nations and flout the resolutions of the 
General Assembly. 

By accepting the credentials of the 
Hungarian delegation and “normalizing” 
our relations with the Hungarian regime, 
we would, for all practical purposes, be 
taking the stand that the violation of 
human freedoms and of the U.N. Charter 
and the defiance of U.N. resolutions cease 
to be crimes after the passage of a few 
years time. We would be setting a prec- 
edent which offers assurance to the 
Soviet Union or any other would-be ag- 
gressor that crimes against humanity 
will all be forgiven and forgotten if the 
aggressor still remains in control of the 
victim nation at the end of a 5-year 
period. 


Mr. President, we cannot tolerate such 
a precedent. We cannot thus abandon 
our principles. I earnestly hope that 
those in charge of our policy will see fit 
to subject their recent proposals to a 
painstaking reappraisal, in appropriate 
consultation with Congress. 

If we now abandon the Hungarian 
people in the manner that has been pro- 
posed, the peoples of the captive nations 
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will have reason to seriously doubt our 
commitment to their ultimate liberation. 

It would be bad enough if it were sim- 
ply a matter of breaking the hearts and 
spirit of 100 million people. In the proc- 
ess, however, we may find ourselves los- 
ing 100 million of our stanchest allies. 
Who could blame our friends on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain if they 
felt bitter, or worse still, if they felt be- 
trayed? And bitterness and a sense of 
betrayal can easily be used to convert 
friendliness into hostility. 

The proposed revision of policy on 
Hungary seeks to relax tensions with the 
Soviet Union and thus reduce the danger 
of war. But if we destroy the hope and 
the will to resist of the captive peoples 
we shall be removing the single most im- 
portant deterrent to Soviet aggression. 
It is my conviction that such a policy 
would make the leaders of the Kremlin 
more certain of themselves, more arro- 
gant, more demanding, more prepared to 
risk aggression. It would, in short, un- 
dermine our own security and make the 
risk of war far greater than it is today. 
In this sense, the proposed revision of 
policy would accomplish precisely the 
opposite of what its proponents hope it 
will accomplish. 

Mr. President, if there is any single 
principle on which our foreign policy is 
based, it is the principle of universal 
freedom. It is this principle that has 
guided our handling of the Hungarian 
question at previous sessions of the U.N. 
Although there are those in the U.N. who 
do not share our principles and do not in 
practice adhere to its charter, I pray 
that we will never compromise on any 
basic issue, simply because the numeri- 
cal odds may be stacked against us. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As I understand, the 
United Nations, since 1956, for 6 con- 
secutive years, has insisted upon the exe- 
cution of the provisions contained in the 
resolution of 1956 and early 1957 con- 
demning the Communist aggression in 
Hungary. 

Mr. DODD. That is exactly correct— 
and right down to February of this year. 
This was our position and I hope it will 
remain our position. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not hear the 
statement of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut in full, but I assume it is predicated 
upon a recent release by the State De- 
partment under the heading “Changing 
Conditions in Hungary.” 

Mr. DODD. Yes; my remarks were 
exactly premised on that release. That 
was the reason for my making the state- 
ment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have spoken on this 
subject and have pointed out that about 
@ year ago a London newspaper pub- 
lished an article to the effect that a deal 
had been made by the United States 
with Red Russia concerning the dispo- 
sition of the resolution in the United 
Nations. The London newspaper stated 
that in exchange for the dropping of the 
issue in the United Nations, the Hun- 
garians would release Cardinal Minds- 
zenty and a number of other patriots 
of the Hungarian revolution. When I 
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read that statement, I could not believe 
that it was true. Yet the rumor per- 
sisted, and I spoke of it on the floor of 
the Senate several times. 

Mr. DODD. Yes; I know the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has spoken on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not true that on 
the basis of what has been happening 
recently, the article published in Lon- 
don about a year ago is substantially 
corroborated? 

Mr. DODD. There certainly is reason 
for believing that this is the case. I am 
sure the Senator from Ohio agrees with 
me when I say that both he and I—and 
I am sure all other Senators—wish to 
do everything we can to relieve the 
burdens of all oppressed peoples and es- 
pecially the people of Hungary. If we 
can get the political prisoners out of jail, 
we ought to do so by every means pos- 
sible. We ought to try as best we can to 
have Cardinal Mindszenty released. I 
am not against such initiatives; I am 
for them, as I am sure the Senator from 
Ohio is. 

But I fear that at this point our laud- 
able concern and anxiety, may be work- 
ing against us. We may be discourag- 
ing large numbers of people in Hungary 
and in the other captive countries. That 
is why I have spoken up today on this 
subject. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur in the views 
of the Senator from Connecticut. There 
are 100 million people in the captive na- 
tions. For years, after the Communists 
took control, we urged the captive people 
to stand bravely in defense of liberty, in 
the hope that liberation would come to 
them, The Hungarian people listened 
to us. They revolted. They suffered 
painfully for their courage. 

Mr. DODD, Indeed, they did. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We again told the 
Hungarian people that the United Na- 
tions would insist upon a rectification, 
at least in some degree, of the situation 
which confronted them. It is now 7 
years later. We have forgotten our 
pledge, have forgotten our former words, 
and now tell not only the Hungarian 
people, but all the people of the captive 
nations, that they cannot rely upon our 
word. 

Mr. DODD. I fear that they will be 
greatly discouraged. Of course, this is 
not yet an accomplished fact. I am 
hopeful that we may have an oppor- 
tunity to reconsider and discuss the 
problem further. 

I do not believe we ought to be too set 
in our view that the action is done and 
that nothing further can be done about 
it; otherwise, it would be idle for us to 
be speaking on the subject this after- 
noon. Obviously, the situation is still 
being considered. I do not believe the 
door has been completely closed. 

To me, one of the most distressing 
aspects of the situation in Hungary is 
its declining birth rate. It must be one 
of the lowest in the world—2.2 per thou- 
sand. When that rate is compared with 
the rate of 12.2 per thousand in 1944, it 
is clear from this alone how deplorable 
conditions have become. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I hope that it is not 
an accomplished fact, but I would not 
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be stating my true judgment unless I 
said that I believe the die has been cast, 
the understanding has been reached, 
and the information is being dribbled 
out so as to prepare the Hungarians for 
their final assignment to the Commu- 
nist dynasties anc tyrannies of the 
world. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was advised this 
morning by persons of Hungarian de- 
scent, both in Indiana and Illinois, that 
hearings are being conducted on this 
subject before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I do not know why 
there should be hearings on the ques- 
tion, since it is quite beyond Congress to 
handle the affair. If the administration 
wishes to undertake an investigation, 
that is its prerogative. 

Mr. DODD. Yes; I think it is a mat- 
ter for executive consideration and de- 
cision. I had not heard anything about 
the House hearings. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I became curious 
when I received my advice; but it would 
be singular indeed, unless the hearings 
were held for general informational pur- 


poses. 

Mr. DODD. That is possible. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is an official hear- 
ing, notwithstanding. 

Mr. DODD. Iam sorry to have to tell 
the Senator from Illinois that I am to- 
tally uninformed about it; I have no 
knowledge of it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
for alerting the Senate to this problem 
in so excellent an address. Like the 
Senator from Connecticut, I am deeply 
disturbed by the action that is proposed 
to be taken in the United Nations to 
recognize the credentials of the present 
Hungarian Government. As many Sen- 
ators will remember, the U.N. General 
Assembly voted last winter, with full 
U.S. support, to transfer the Hungarian 
issue from Sir Leslie Munro to Secretary 
General U Thant, supposedly to raise 
the level of U.N. consideration of the is- 
sue. 

At that time, many misgivings were 
expressed; and I, among other Senators, 
discussed the issue with top-level State 
Department officials. We were assured 
that there had been no deal with the 
Soviets on this matter, and that U.S. 
interest and United Nations interest in 
the plight of the Hungarian people had 
not ceased. 

Under the resolution passed by the 
General Assembly, the Secretary Gen- 
eral was asked to take any “initiative 
that he deems helpful in relation to the 
Hungarian question.” The resolution 
was publicly described by the Depart- 
ment of State as “an effort to raise the 
level of United Nations involvement by 
asking the Secretary General to concern 
himself directly with the Hungarian 
problem.” 

Yet, Mr. President, the first action of 
Secretary General U Thant, upon as- 
suming his new responsibility, was to 
cancel the U.N. broadcasts to Hungary, 
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started in 1956. They have not been 
resumed. 

Now the United States apparently is 
modifying its own previous position of 
opposing recognition of Hungarian cre- 
dentials. 

It is very difficult for me to understand 
how such action can be consistent with 
“raising the level of United Nations con- 
cern.” 

Mr. President, the Communists are 
unusually successful in persuading the 
world to overlook and forget, with the 
passing of time, their flagrant acts of 
aggression. The conquest of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, the 
attempted takeover of Greece and Iran, 
the invasion on South Korea, the rape 
of Tibet, the guerrilla warfare in South 
Vietnam, the attack on India, and the 
continued violation of agreements in 
Laos—slip all too fast from the memories 
of free world and neutralist countries. 
It would be a tragedy indeed if the brutal 
suppression of freedom in Hungary were 
also ignored and forgotten by those who 
profess to see the so-called easing of 
cold-war tensions. 

I am very much concerned about this 
matter. I am not satisfied with the 
political amnesties granted to date; and 
I sincerely trust that this will not be 
the first step toward official U.S. recogni- 
tion of the brutal and ruthless Hungarian 
regime which slaughtered its own people 
on the streets. 

Again I express my admiration of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
for his presentation, and also my admi- 
ration of the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] for alerting us to 
the situation. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
New York. It seems to me he is always 
on the right side of all those questions 
which involve our attitude toward the 
Communist conspiracy; and I appreci- 
ate his comments very much. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the views and con- 
victions expressed by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate the able Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] on the 
magnificent address he has delivered and 
on the sound stand he has taken in re- 
gard to this subject, which involves Hun- 
gary. I am convinced that it would be 
a great mistake for our country to recog- 
nize the Communist regime in Hun- 
gary. The people of the United States 
have great respect for the people of 
Hungary; and it would be a marked 
disservice if the Government of the 
United States were to recognize the Hun- 
garian regime. 

I am convinced that U.S. recognition 
of the present Government of Hungary 
would soon be deeply regretted by the 
Government and the people of the 
United States. 

Similarly, I believe it would be a great 
mistake if Hungary, under its present 
Government, were to be admitted to the 
United Nations, for that would mean 
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that another Communist government 
would be admitted to the United Nations, 
where it would vote against the position 
of the United States and of the free 
world. 

Again I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut for his excel- 
lent address. 

Mr. DODD, I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina very much for his words 
of approval. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield, 

Mr. HRUSKA. I wish to join in the 
commendation of the Senator from 
Connecticut for his speaking out on this 
issue. 

We have been witnessing a series of 
recent events which, as has been pointed 
out so well by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, indicate that feelers are being 
put out and preparations are being made 
to soften the U.S. position in relation to 
Hungary in the United Nations, with 
later efforts, no doubt, leading to full 
diplomatic relations by the United 
States with Hungary, and, eventually, 
even foreign aid to Hungary, notwith- 
standing the very reprehensible record 
of that nation in dealing with its people. 

Recently, I reviewed some of the 1956— 
1957 hearings before the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee which contain 
testimony of witnesses who were free- 
dom fighters in Budapest in 1956, and 
which set out some of the details in re- 
gard to the crimes committed then and 
there against humanity. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
some excerpts from those hearings indi- 
cating the brutalities and slaughter 
committed. Some of the persons re- 
sponsible for those crimes are still in 
charge of the Government in Hungary. 
I do believe it far better that they be 
subjected to some kind of war-crime 
trials, rather than that they be assisted 
in their efforts to condone their actions. 

Mr. President, some are taking the at- 
titude that the Government of Hungary 
should be treated in a way which would 
really be a reward for the terrible crimes 
perpetrated, rather than subject it to the 
severe judgment which they continue to 
merit from the family of nations. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks the text of a statement 
which I issued on this subject this past 
weekend. Again I commend the Senator 
from Connecticut for speaking so forth- 
rightly and so well on this subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Too GREAT A PRICE 

Senator Roman L. Hruska, Republican, of 
Nebraska, Saturday charged that the “United 
States is paying too great a price” in its con- 
cessions to Communist Hungary in return 
for a relaxation of the oppressive rule of the 
Kadar regime “and its pretending to become 
a respected member of the family of nations. 

“Naturally, we are all gratified by the 
amnesty announced by Premier Kadar in 
March and by his more recent action in free- 
ing 6 of the country’s 14 Catholic bishops 
from restrictions on their movements. And 
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it appears that Jozeph Cardinal Mindszenty 
may at last be allowed to leave the U.S. 
legation in Budapest and go to Rome.” 

Senator Hruska said the State Department 
is viewing these moves as proof of a mellow- 
ing” of the tyrannical regime of Premier 
Janos Kadar, and as reasons for a softening 
of the U.S, position toward Hungary. 

“To this I say an emphatic no,” Mr. 
Hrus«a declared. “This is the same regime 
which murdered in cold blood thousands of 
Hungarians in the 1956 uprising. This is the 
puppet of the Kremlin which loosed 320,000 
soldiers, 3,500 airplanes, and 6,600 tanks 
against the virtually unarmed freedom 
fighters in the biggest blood bath since 
World War II. 

“And the Communist masters did not stop 
with the slaughter of unarmed women and 
children. Tens of thousands of Hungarians 
were labeled ‘class enemies’ and deported by 
the trainloads to remote areas and left to 
die.” 

The Senator recalled the “heartbreaking 
testimony” of the freedom fighters who had 
escaped to this country and who appeared 
before the Senate Internal Securlty Commit- 
tee in 1957. 

“They understood the true nature of the 
tyrannical rule of the Kremlin,” he said. 
“I recommend that our State Department get 
out the record of those hearings and read 
them again before we make any more con- 
cessions.” 

Senator Hruska said he viewed “with 
great apprehension” a reported State De- 
partment memorandum being circulated 
among members of the Senate and House 
Foreign Affairs Committees laying the 
foundation for a softer attitude toward 
Hungary. 

“Taken with reports that the U.S. plans 
to abstain on its objection to the credentials 
of the Kadar delegates to the U.N., this 
means that we might soon expect formal 
U.S. full diplomatic recognition of Kadar’s 
regime and then, as in the case of Yugo- 
slavia, the actual granting of foreign aid to 
the regime which has stood for everything 
which we in this country abhor.” 

The Senator said such new U.S. position 
can “only lead to black despair for the peo- 
ple still enslaved in Hungary as well as in 
other captive countries. It amounts to a 
condoning and forgiving of the Soviet ty- 
rants of their offenses against humankind.” 

Senator Hruska last January had publicly 
stated he was “most disturbed” by wide- 
spread rumors at that time of a secret deal 
between the United States and Budapest to 
drop the Hungary issue from the U.N. 
agenda in return for the release of leaders 
of the 1956 uprising. 

There were news reports last winter that 
the U.S. delegation had “found in discus- 
sions with others that many people were 
tired of talking about the situation in Hun- 
gary year after year.” 

The Senator said then, “I imagine the 
people of Hungary are getting mighty tired 
of being ground under the Soviet heel, but 
that is no reason to abandon them now.” 

Last year, instead of passing the custom- 
ary resolution condemning Hungary and re- 
questing Special U.N. Representative Sir 
Leslie Munro of New Zealand to continue his 
work of calling world attention to the Hun- 
garian situation, the General Assembly, on 
the motion of the United States, relieved 
Sir Leslie from his job and turned it over 
to Secretary General U Thant. 

“That was the tipoff,“ Senator Hruska 
said Saturday. “Even though we were as- 
sured by the State Department then that 
no deal was being made and that firing Sir 
Leslie constituted no change in our policy, 
here we are today still conceding, still back- 
ing away from our moral obligation to the 
captive people of Hungary, and to all ap- 
pearances more of the same is on the way.” 
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EXCERPTS From INTERNATIONAL SEcuRITY SUB- 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

On November 14, 1956, Istvan Laszlo, a 
Hungarian student refugee, testified as fol- 
lows: 

“I saw one chamber in which they hanged 
people by their feet, about half a meter 
from the ground. And at the left of their 
hands there were two steel plates which 
moved toward each other. The situation was 
all right when they could hold their hands 
next to their body, but as soon as their 
hands fell down they were crushed by these 
two steel plates. 

“The beginning of this torture was usually 
that were made to stand against a 
white wall with their feet pushed against the 
wall and their hands behind their bodies, 
and had to stand there for hours, which was 
both physically and mentally true torture.” 
(P. 3188.) 

. * * . * 

“Now, I shall tell what I myself saw. The 
streetcar lines are either bombed or mined 
or taken up. For quite a while in some 
places you could not see a single house. The 
Soviet tanks which pass on the streets look- 
ing for rebels turn their guns on the houses 
and fire into the houses.” (P. 3190.) 

“Mr. Morris. How many Hungarians died 
in this revolt, to your knowledge? 

“The WITNESS THROUGH THE INTERPRETER. 
About 25.000 (P. 3192.) 

Testimony of Arpad Hazafii, a Hungarian 
refugee, on November 15, 1956: 

“In May and June 1951, from Budapest 
alone, about 60,000 people were deported to 
the countryside, regardless of age and rell- 
gion. Their apartments were confiscated and 
given to people serving the regime.” (P. 
$198, “Scope of Soviet Activity in the United 
States,” Pt. 46.) 

Testimony of Lajos Ruff through interpre- 
ter before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee on December 19, 1956: 

“Mr. Rurr. There were times when I was 
just plain locked up together with normal 
criminal-type people, who were mentally il, 
and sometimes they had special little tor- 
tures. They gave us electric current shocks, 
shock treatment. They wrapped us in wet 
blankets, and when the wet blankets had 
dried, the skin was usually so dried out 
that it split and cracked. 

“The head of this insane asylum was a 
Mr. Istvan Nemeth.” (P. 3247.) 

Testimony of Sabad Karoly through inter- 
preter before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee on January 15, 1957: 

„Mr. KaroLY. Of this particular prison, the 
headmaster and torturer was a fellow by 
the name of Rushak Mate. 

“We are a very deeply religious people, 
and Christmas has the same meaning to us, 
of course, as in America. A lot of families 
come over to visit prisoners. When he saw 
them—amongst them was my wife and baby, 
my little girl—he opened up the faucets, fire 
faucet noses, and sprayed us in the cold 
winter, the children and women; chased 
them away from the prison. 

„Mr. Morris. With fire hoses? 

“Mr. KaroLY. Fire hoses. 

“Mr. Morris. On Christmas? 

“Mr. Kano x. On Christmas. 

“On one occasion my mother came over to 
see me, and she kissed me and embraced me, 
and then he saw that. He subjected me to 6 
times 6 hours—they call that. They got an 
fron and tied the right hand to the left foot 
and the left hand to the right foot, and I 
had to be like that for 6 times 6, 36 hours, 
as a punishment for kissing my mother. 

“Mr. Morris. What else happened? 

“Mr. Karoty. On another occasion they 
called us together and they told us that 
somebody smuggled letters out to the citi- 
zens from the prison. On this occasion they 
would pick up 45, 50 men, and take them 
up to the tower, the torture tower they called 
it, which had no windows, and water was 
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constantly dripping on them, and they would 
chain them in this tower, where always a 
few men would die—not all of them would 
come back—as punishment. 

“But in one batch they would take 45 to 
50 men into this tower and make water drip 
on them, and tie them with the chains to 
the concrete wall. 

“I even know the names of those that did 
not return from that tower.” (P. 3318.) 


* . » * . 


“Mr. KaRoLY. They locked me up, as other 
prisoners, for 6 days into a solitary pen, and 
they gave us a piece of bread baked twice in 
salt and salted water, that we could dip 
that into the salted water, and eat it only 
that way, but no fresh water to drink for 6 
days.” (P. 3320.) 

. . s s = 


“Mr. KaroLY. May I relate, Senator, be- 
fore I leaye—I just want to make another 
statement, that at Temesvar, 35 prisoners 
were in 1 camp, 35,000, and 18,000 died with- 
in 5 months. And I know the cemetery; I 
had to bury them and I can identify them. 

“Senator JOHNSTON. Approximately when 
was that? 

“Mr. Knorr. 1944 to late 1945. 

“Mr. Morris. In other words, 18,000 out of 
35,000 died? 

“Mr. KAROLY. Yes, 18. And I can identify 
and make a drawing of every grave, how they 
are located and everything, and where.” 
(P. 3321, “Scope of Soviet Activity in the 
United States,” pt. 48.) 

Testimony of Janos Szekely through an in- 
terpreter on January 15, 1957, before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee: 

“Mr. SZEKELY. I was at Nyiredhaza Sta- 
tion, inquiring about transportation to 
Budapest, and at the station, as I went in 
the station, the train passed through the 
station; letters and notes being thrown out 
of the train, and the people were shouting, 
‘What kind of Hungarians are you, that you 
are letting us be shipped to the Soviet Un- 
ion? And this train consisted of 20 cars 
packed with people.” 

* . » . * 

“Mr. SCHROEDER. Was the train heavily 
guarded by Soviet troops? 

“Mr. SZEKELY. Yes. In each carload there 
is a brake, where the brakeman stands in 
each car, and I saw in each place two, three 
Soviet soldiers guarding the people. 

“Mr. SCHROEDER. And these people were 
calling from the train, ‘We are Hungarians, 
do not allow them to send us to Siberia.’? 

“Mr. SZEKELY. ‘Shame on you, that you 
are letting other Hungarians be shipped to 
Siberia.“ (P. 3328, “Scope of Soviet Activity 
in the United States,” pt. 48.) 

Testimony of Istban Szep through an in- 
terpreter on January 15, 1957, before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee: 

“In Sopron I was sentenced to 25 years 
imprisonment. And they picked us up, 
10,000, and placed us in 1 train. Ten thou- 
sand of us were entrained, between 8,000 
and 10,000 were entrained—— 

“Father GREGORY. And this is interesting; 
I did not hear this before, but I got it during 
the lunch. You might take this. 

“The car consisted of three floors; this ordi- 
nary boxcar was divided into three. There 
were people on top, on the bottom. 

“Mr. Saur. And that way between 8,000 
and 10,000 were shipped all the way up to 
Lwow. This is already Soviet Union. 

“We were there for 2 weeks, children, 
women, old people, young people, and 1 week 
later they again packed us in the train 
and shipped us to Kiev and Moscow—they 
shipped us to Orcut prison camp, located 
at—we can find it on the map—Novazemla, 
North Sea. 

“Mr. SCHROEDER. Well, how many of these 
people survived out of the 8,000 or 10,000? 

“Mr. Szep. Only 800 of us arrived. Only 
800 arrived because we saw, as the train was 
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going day and night, that they were throw- 
ing people out of the train, dead people.” 
(P. 3331, “Scope of Soviet Activity in the 
United States,” pt. 48.) 

Testimony of Dezso Fonagy through an 
interpreter before the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee on February 7, 1957: 

“The INTERPRETER. He knows of two de- 
portations in which he participated, in their 
flight to freedom; in one place by the name 
of Czegle—actually, the revolutionary Parlia- 
ment tore up the railroad tracks so they 
cannot proceed—however, those they could 
not free. 

“And then, another city by the name of 
Godolo, which is a few miles outside Buda- 
pest, they actually broke open railroad cars 
and freed 340 university students which were 
on their way to be taken to Russia, they 
freed those. 

“And, naturally, many trains they could 
not open up and could not help, but these 
they actually halted and he took participa- 
tion, in which they succeeded in freeing, and 
in others they tore up railroad tracks, but 
they were in such numbers they wouldn't be 
able to do it, 

“Senator Hruska. Would the witness be 
able to estimate the number of trains which 
were observed but which had gone on their 
way? 

“The INTERPRETER. They had their people 
at the border at Zahony and from where 
they got report of—this was just for a short 
time—they got reports of 5 trains which 
passed by which they couldn’t help, and each 
train had between 400 to 600 students in 
them which they could not halt or could not 


break open. This part is definite that he 
knows.” 
* . * > . 


“Senator Hruska. What kind of cars were 
they, regular passenger cars or were they 
boxcars? 

“The INTERPRETER. They were actually wag- 
ons that transport horses and cattle; they 
usually fit 40 people, I think, each wagon. 

“Yes; he says they have the sign on them, 
6 horses or 40 people on each one of those 
wagons and so each one of these trains must 
have consisted of 10 to 12 wagons, each 
train.” (P. 3339.) 

* . . . . 

“WITNESS THROUGH INTERPRETER, For in- 
stance, they undressed him and they put 
him on a table and they had thumbtacks 
into his skin, and they were beating him to 
disclose the other members of the council, 
and—well, I think this is the most terrible 
thing, and then they tied his hands to his 
feet and for 75 days they kept him like 
that 

“Mr. Morris. 75 days? 

“WITNESS THROUGH INTERPRETER. 75 days, 
day and night, they wouldn't release him, 
tied his hands to his feet and he had to 
just hop like that and crawl with these 
shackles on him continuously, 75 days and 
75 nights—and then they knocked his teeth 
out, kicked his teeth out, cracked his skull 
and they did many of these—well, indescrib- 
able tortures.” (P. 3342, “Scope of Soviet 
Activity in the United States,” pt. 49.) 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska for his kind words and 
his excellent statement. I am glad he 
has joined in the protest this afternoon 
against what appears to be the contem- 
plated action. It seems to me that, in 
effect, we are applying a statute of 
limitations to the worst kind of crimes, 
by stating that no matter what one does, 
if one asks for a clean bill of health 5 
years later, it will be granted. I can 
think of nothing more dangerous for this 
country or for the other countries of the 
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free world or for the principles on which 
Western civilization is founded. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr, DODD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know the Senator 
from Connecticut has in mind what I 
have often called the doctrine of uni- 
versality of admission of countries to 
the United Nations. But even if one 
subscribes to that doctrine, should he 
not oppose the admission of Hungary, 
in view of the fact that the Hungarian 
regime, let alone its Government, has 
been guilty of some of the worst of crimes 
against humanity? 

Mr. DODD. The Senator from New 
York is entirely correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. So even those who es- 
pouse the doctrine of universality of 
admission to the United Nations should 
be revolted by that performance, should 
they not? 

Mr. DODD. Indeed so. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. If the credentials of the 
Soviet puppet regime in Hungary are 
accepted by the United Nations, I be- 
lieve the United Nations will have 
written its own doom and will have lost 
the respect of vast numbers of people 
all over the world. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to read the following: 

On May 10, 1962, the London Economist 
carried the story that Red Russia had agreed 
to vote for Mr. U Thant as the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and to release 
Cardinal Mindszenty and some 20 other im- 
prisoned leaders of the 1956 revolution, if the 
United States would discontinue its demands 
before the United Nations for a discussion 
of the Hungarian revolution issues, 

Our State Department has denied this 
story but in spite of the denials, the stories 
persist in the public press. Recent develop- 
ments seem to have some relationship with 
the story carried as early as 8 months ago in 
the London Economist, on what was in the 
making. 


I merely desire to point out that that 
statement, which was published in the 
London Economist on May 10, 1962, and 
was then denied, is now confirmed by de- 
velopment as substantially true. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the follow- 
ing documents printed at this point in 
the RECORD: 

First. The text of a telegram which I 
sent to Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
on May 15, urging reconsideration of the 
reported Hungarian proposals. 

Second. A recent memorandum of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations 
entitled, “The Western Choice in East 
Central Europe.” 

Third. The text of a telegram to Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk from the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Bella Varga, 
chairman of the Hungarian Committee 
and last freely elected President of the 
Hungarian Parliament, 

Fourth. The text of a telegram to the 
Secretary of State from Mr. Christopher 
Emmet, chairman of the American 
Friends of the Captive Nations. 

Fifth. Selected excerpts from the re- 
port of the U.N. Special Committee on 
Hungary. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Text OF SENATOR Dopp’s WIRE To SECRETARY 
or STATE Rusk 


I am deeply distressed over the report that 
the Department of State plans to restore 
normal diplomatic relations with the Kadar 
government, ignoring the United Nations 
report which found that this government 
had been imposed on the Hungarian people 
by Soviet bayonets, and in apparent con- 
tradiction of repeated declarations of policy 
by the Department since the suppression of 
the Hungarian revolution in November 1956. 

I am also gravely disturbed over the report 
that the Department has decided to drop its 
opposition to the accreditation of the Hun- 
garian delegation to the U.N. In conse- 
quence of this, it is anticipated that the 
credentials committee, which meets tomor- 
row in connection with the special session 
of the General Assembly, will approve the 
credentials of the Hungarian delegation for 
the first time since the revolution. 

The State Department's memorandum on 
the subject, which was forwarded by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, arrived in my 
office only yesterday. I fear that the in- 
credibly short notice given to Congress of 
this radical shift in policy, strikes at the 
integrity of relationship between the exec- 
utive branch and the legislative branch. 

I note in this connection that the resolu- 
tion submitted by the U.S. delegation and 
passed by the last session of the Genearl 
Assembly, reaffirmed the objectives of past 
U.N. resolutions on Hungary, which, among 
other things, called for the evacuation of 
Soviet troops and the holding of free elec- 
tions. 

I also note that the Department of State 
justified the abolition of Sir Leslie Munro's 
position as special representative on the 
question of Hungary with the argument that 
the issue of Hungary, in being transferred 
to the aegis of Secretary General U Thant, 
was in effect being upgraded. 

I gravely fear that the proposed actions, if 
they come to pass, will destroy whatever 
hope still remains alive in the hearts of the 
Hungarian people and of the other captive 
people of Europe. I fear that they will 
make the Soviet regime more intransigent 
and difficult to deal with by breaking the 
will to resist throughout the satellite empire. 

I also fear that the proposed action will 
weaken the moral authority of the United 
Nations and destroy public confidence in it. 
The U.N. has already placed itself in the posi- 
tion of condoning or tolerating minor ag- 
gressions by India in the case of GOA and 
by the United Arab Republic in the case of 
Yemen. If the U.N., after the passage of 
5 years, is now prepared to forget and con- 
done the utterly ruthless and bloody ag- 
gression of the Soviet army against the peo- 
ple of Hungary, then little remains of the 
principles upon which the United Nations 
was founded. 

I earnestly hope that the Department of 
State will strive for a delay on the matter 
of Hungary so that there will be time to 
reexamine its position and time for proper 
consultation with Congress. 


A MEMORANDUM: THE Western CHOICE IN 
EAST-CENTRAL EUROPE 

At a time of decision for Western civiliza- 
tion and the entire cause of freedom, it is 
incumbent upon the Assembly of Captivo 
European Nations to afirm, once again, its 
conviction that: 

1. the struggle for Europe, the decisive 
arena in the global contest between freedom 
and communism, is far from being over; 

2. the people of East-Central Europe are 
apt to play a very significant role in this 
struggle; 
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3. durable and secure peace will remain 
unattainable as long as Soviet power will be 
left in control of the geographic center of 
Europe; 

4. to serve both the short- and long-term 
requirements of a free Europe, moral and 
political obligation and self-interest equally 
enjoin the Western Powers to voice and 
demonstrate by meaningful political action 
their vital stake in the freedom of the east- 
ern half of Europe, as well as their stead- 
fast resolve to help, by all lagitimate means, 
the captive peoples recover the exercise of 
thelr right of self-determination. 

The validity of these views was increasing- 
ly confirmed in the last 2 years. West- 
ern policy has, nevertheless, tended to move 
away from them. It has, in fact, been in- 
clined to downgrade, if not to discount al- 
together, the beneficial impact of an active 
Western support of the freedom yearnings 
of the captive peoples upon the outcome of 
the continuing struggle for the freedom of 
Europe. Its favorite assumption seems to be 
that Western restraint generates Soviet mod- 
eration, and both beget stability in Europe. 
Hence, accommodation with the Commu- 
nist regimes is not only the “realistic” 
course, but the only way in which the West 
could extend its influence to the ultimate 
benefit of the people concerned. 

These clearly discernible trends call for 
more than a re-affirmation of deeply held 
convictions. They demand (1) an examina- 
tion of both Western views and current mis- 
conceptions on East-Central Europe; (2) a 
presentation of the views of the Assembly on 
the present stakes of the West in the same 
area, and (3) an outline of specific meas- 
ures designed to promote the vital common 
interests of the Western Powers and their 
allies in East-Central Europe. This is, in- 
deed, what this memorandum attempts to 
do. 

I 

Fairness commands that the examination 
of Western views on and policies toward 
East-Central Europe be prefaced by the 
statement that it is in the legislative bodies 
of the Western nations, the United States 
Congress above all, and in such international 
parliamentary assemblies as the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe and the 
NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, that 
the issue of the freedom of the captive na- 
tions receives nowadays the greatest atten- 
tion and the most outspoken support. It is 
in such bodies that the purpose of an East- 
Central Europe—free from outside domina- 
tion and living under institutions and gov- 
ernments freely chosen by the respective 
peoples—is most consistently upheld. It is 
in these respected bodies that practical poll- 
cies incompatible with the proclaimed pur- 
pose find few advocates or supporters. 

In the absence of a common policy in the 
framework of NATO, there is, in the West, 
on the executive governmental level, a wide 
range of positions in regard to East-Central 
Europe. Three major trends deserve exam- 
ination. 

The first, as set forth in authoritative U.S. 
statements, correctly notes that despite 
changes in the direction of more internal 
autonomy, “Soviet military power remains 
the ultimate force that sustains the power 
and authority of the Communist minorities, 
guarantees the continued existence of the 
regimes, and prevents any national defection 
from the Soviet bloc.” In line with this basic 
assessment of the situation, the U.S. objective 


1 Particularly in the most comprehensive 
recent statement of U.S. policy on the captive 
nations, the statement of the Honorable 
William R. Tyler, Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs, Department of State, before 
the Subcommittee on Europe of the United 
States House of Representatives, on Sep- 
tember 13, 1962. 
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is defined as “to see in Eastern Europe fully 
independent nations enjoying internal free- 
dom and normal relations with all countries.” 
The expectations are, however, very sober, 
Because of Soviet domination “any far- 
reaching change, involving a rollback of 
Soviet control, is unlikely at an early date,” 
and, except in the event of unforeseen devel- 
opments, “progress toward the U.S. long-term 
objective” in Eastern Europe “appears realiz- 
able only by gradual means.” Extension of 
United States and Western Influences “by 
maintaining and developing more normal 
and active relations with the Eastern 
European governments of the Soviet bloc”— 
is declared to be the practical policy. This is 
to be pursued to the extent possible to do 
so without, at the same time, sacrificing basic 
American principles, “without endorsing the 
internal and foreign policies of the govern- 
ments, or accepting or implying that we (i.e. 
the U.S. Government) accept in any way the 
status quo of Soviet domination as a satis- 
factory or permanent condition of affairs in 
that area.” 

This neatly balanced definition of goals 
and means, and sober assessment of future 
outlook presents one basic flaw. Experience 
indicates, indeed, that any progress on the 
road to more active relations with the Eastern 
European governments is likely to be paid 
by silence on the ultimate goal (“silence is 
consent” is an old saying the Russians like 
to quote when it serves their purpose); by 
the elimination from the agenda of the 
United Nations of the one fragment of East 
European subjugation with which the World 
Organization is concerned, the question of 
Hungary which might be an irritant to the 
Soviet rulers but is a stimulant to the cap- 
tive peoples; by subdued information pro- 
grams; in short, by actions of commission 
or omission conveying to the people most 
concerned the depressing message of the 
acceptance of the status quo. 

There seem to be some misconceptions at 
the root of this attempt to reconciliate ends 
and means which in practice, if not in theory, 
are mutually exclusive. One is the belief 


the sine qua non of Western influence with 
both regimes and peoples. The fact that 
contacts are but minor means of carrying 
influence is overlooked. In a situation like 
the one prevailing in Eastern Europe, the 
choice of the carrier itself would preclude any 
positive influence upon peoples profoundly, 
if mostly silently, hostile to the regimes. As 
to the ruling groups, it would be self-decep- 
tive to expect that regimes perfectly aware 
of their utter dependence on Soviet power 
could be tempted to help engineer their own 
doom. The main point is that influence is 
not a function of contacts but rather of the 
message the West can give to the captive 
peoples. To the extent to which it succeeds 
in projecting itself as strong, determined 
and winning, and to the extent it also cares 
to identify itself with the goal of the captive 
peoples, it exercises a stimulating influence 
on the people and a restraining influence on 
their unchosen rulers. Conversely, eagerness 
to develop official contacts is viewed as a sign 
of weakness. It breeds contempt among the 
ruling groups and discouragement among 
the broad masses of the people. 

It follows that the pursult of contact and 
gradual ameliorations can only be reconciled 
with the proclaimed goal of freedom and 
independence, if this goal Is never drowned 
in silence but, on the contrary, is frequently 
and authoritatively voiced and pursued by 
meaningful, if not immediately effective, 
political actions. Past experience would in- 
dicate, however, that such efforts at recon- 
eiliation are fraught with so many practical 
difficulties that the prospects of accomplish- 
ing them successfully for any length of time 
appear very dim. 
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The second trend, quite widespread in 
Europe, is to regard the issue of Soviet 
imperialism at the expense of the captive 
nations as a convenient point of rebuttal 
whenever Soviet anticolonialism displays an 
excessively cynical form in international as- 
semblies. In this view, the issue of the free- 
dom of the eastern half of Europe is a long- 
Tange moral problem; it has ceased to belong 
to practical politics. The Communist re- 
gimes and the status quo of the captive na- 
tions’ subordination to Moscow are accepted 
as realities which neither the peoples con- 
cerned nor the West is prepared or able to 
change fundamentally. Contacts and trad- 
ing with these regimes are viewec as matters 
of expediency and national interest, and are 
all the more welcomed as they are deemed 
to contribute to the evolution of the Com- 
munist regimes toward more humane and 
rational ways. 

Lastly, a third trend averts a direct con- 
frontation with the problem of the captive 
nations by holding out the more far-reaching 
prospect of a continental system stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Urals. It rests on 
a rather sanguine conception of the power 
of Communist China and the threat it would 
represent for the Soviet Union. 

In spite of being so different, the afore- 
mentioned trends rest on a number of closely 
related, if not common, premises, assump- 
tions and judgments. They bear a closer 
review. 

1. “The situation in Europe is stabilized 
and can only be changed at the prohibitive 
price of war —is more often than not the 
fundamental premise of the opponents of an 
active East-Central European policy. 

This proposition fails to pass any closer 
scrutiny. The Soviet Union is as intent as 
ever to gain further ground in Europe and 
its rulers believe that they could succeed in 
this without war, by intimidation and a 
crisis strategy. 

For more than 3 years they have been pur- 
suing this strategy by stirring up the Berlin 
crisis on the calculation that sooner or later, 
when faced with a clear-cut choice between 
risking all or accepting Soviet terms—the 
West will yield. This, Moscow expects, would 
undermine the credibility of the American 
guarantee and induce a gradual breakdown 
of the Western alliances. The fact that a 
halt was called to this offensive, following the 
Cuban miscalculation, might only indicate 
that, before probing again or pushing to a 
showdown, Moscow wants to complete the 
buildup of its military potential and cer- 
tain specific armament programs, bring some 
order in the Communist house, and in the 
process, sow confusion and complacency 
among its opponents. 

A Western policy which would not aim be- 
yond stabilization would prompt a bolder 
Soviet bid for the mastery of Europe, for the 
simple reason that it would suppress one of 
the deterrents to a reckless policy of intimi- 
dation: the spirit of resistance in East-Cen- 
tral Europe. Paradoxically enough then, to 
achieve stability, the West must aim beyond 
stability to a Europe united in its natural 
confines. 

2. By denouncing the coexistence policy of 
Khrushchey—one often hears—Communist 
China has certified the genuineness of this 
policy. 

In fact, Khrushchey himself has called co- 
existence a form of struggle for the achieve- 
ment of the ultimate Communist goal. The 
program adopted at the XXII Party Con- 
gress leaves no doubt that for Moscow 
peaceful coexistence is—in the words of an 
American authority on Soviet affairs—“a 
prolonged contest in which it must exert its 
full strength and will in order to make deci- 
sive gains by all means short of nuclear war.” 

3. Since liberation of East-Central Europe 
is only possible by some kind of military 
action, it is said, and since the United States 
and its allies do not contemplate any such 
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action—it would be irresponsible to repre- 
sent freedom and independence for the cap- 
tive nations as an objective of American or 
Western policy. 

Commitment to a purpose is in itself a 
political action productive of far-reaching 
effects. The Communists have always recog- 
nized and acted upon this truth. Their 
strength Hes precisely in their ability to 
bring about change in their favor by means 
short of all-out war. To accept the theory 
that an area or a people once taken over by 
communism are beyond recovery by similar 
means is to admit defeat in advance. 

4. It is claimed that Eastern Europe is in 
the midst of a process of relaxation of terror 
and gradual liberalization. The process 
would be disturbed by a Western insistence 
of maximal goals. It could be, on the con- 
trary, furthered by Western aid and an ex- 
panded Western program of contacts, trade, 
and cultural exchanges. 

To begin with, it would be much more 
correct to speak in terms of relaxation of 
repression than in terms of liberalization. 
The changes which have occurred in East- 
Central Europe since the death of Stalin 
represent essentially a lessening of irrational 
and unnecessary terror. They are not 
changes in the nature of the totalitarian dic- 
tatorships, or in the nature of the relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union. 

These relaxations of repression, varying in 
degree from country to country, occurred 
in the past and are likely to appear again 
in three circumstances: 

(a) Uncertainty in regard to the real source 
of ultimate authority in Moscow, with the 
ensuing caution and vacillation on all eche- 
lons of power. This was the case during 
the struggle for power in the Kremlin, fol- 
lowing Stalin’s death. 

(b) Communist fear of a general uprising 
at a particularly inauspicious time. This 
was the case of Poland, in October 1956, and 
it caused a substantial tactical retreat on the 
part of the Communist regime. 

(c) Confidence among the ruling groups 
deriving from international developments 
favorable to the Soviet Union and from a 
mood of dejection among their subjects. 

The first two of these circumstances were 

certainly not products of Western aid, credits, 
contacts or good will. They were the result 
of a combination of internal and external 
pressures. As for the third circumstance in 
which some relaxation occurred in the past, 
discouragement among the ruled and confi- 
dence among the rulers, this certainly in- 
volved Western responsibilities. But these 
were not of a sort that warrant any satis- 
faction. For discouragement means more 
security for Soviet Russia and, hence, a bolder 
Soviet policy toward its main target: Western 
Europe. 
Economic aid, it must be conceded, could 
at best help in preserving some of the gains 
secured by popular pressure in a country 
like Poland, providing, however, that the 
respective regime is kept aware that any 
further encroachment on the very limited 
rights and liberties the Polish people re- 
covered in 1956 would bring about the termi- 
nation of aid. 

A recent report of the Special Study Mis- 
sion of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, rightly 
remarks that “the Western European 
countries tend to look at the Soviet bloc 
mainly as a market for their 
the Communists regard the West primarily as 
a source of essential goods.” “Western ex- 
ports of capital goods enable the bloc”—con- 
tinues the report—"to tel ical 
progress in various fields.” The Soviet bloc 
derives greater benefit from this trade than 
do the countries of free Europe”—concluded 
the report. The Western Powers seem to be 
set to pursue such trade. If so, in the light 
of these findings, they should at least avail 
themselves of their powerful bargaining posi- 
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tion. They do not have to help the expan- 
sion of the Communist war-making machine 
by credits. And they could use their position 
to induce an increase in the production of 
consumer goods. They could even avail 
themselves of their important economic 
bargaining power to wrest political conces- 
sions that would directly benefit the people 
in the captive lands. Then, indeed, they 
could lay claim to a real contribution to the 
welfare of these people. 
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The Western stake in East-Central Europe 
derives from the strategic location of the 
area, from the increment Soviet power is now 
drawing from the manpower and resources 
of the region, as well as from the historic 
incompatibility between Soviet aims and the 
interests and aspirations of its ancient 
nations. 

East-Central Europe—half a million square 
miles and one hundred million people 
strong—lies between the Soviet Union proper 
and free Western Europe. It is the place 
where the very centers of power of the two 
contending camps stand in close, direct and 
decisive confrontation. Just beyond it lie 
prime strategic goals: westward—free Europe, 
the great concentration of skills and re- 
sources, Which is, in the Communist strategy 
plan, a decisive way-station in their drive 
for world conquest: eastward—the very heart 
of the Soviet Union. Within this area live 
historic nations—hostile to the foreign rule 
and alien pattern of life foisted upon them, 
nations which yearn to live in freedom and 
have, therefore, strong reasons to obstruct 
the Soviets and help the West. From the 
point of view of manpower and production, 
East-Central Europe represents a 40-percent 
increment to the economic power of the 
Soviet Union. 

From the short-range point of view, East- 
Central Europe may play a decisive role in 
eee the present Soviet strategy of 

by political means, into 
the onia half of the old continent. Once 
this objective is achieved, East-Central 
Europe would become the area in which the 
West can accomplish the most significant 
strategic gains. It is the place where a 
US.-backed Western Europe can gradually 
expand eastward, by political means, the 
border of freedom. An East-Central Europe 
from which Soviet political control has been 
eliminated, would change the whole strategic 
picture. The Soviet Union would become a 
danger of manageable dimension, a danger 
which could largely be checked by local 
means alone, leaving American power free 
to look after its numerous global commit- 
ments. It would become itself a vulnerable 
target of Western political warfare aimed at 
transforming Soviet Russia into an open so- 
ciety by the Western-supported exertions of 
the peoples directly concerned. 

The short-range stake of the West in East- 
Central has increased and not dimin- 
ished as a result of what, for want of a 
better name, is described as nuclear stale- 
mate. As long, indeed, as the United States 
possessed overwhelming nuclear supremacy, 
the security of Western Europe was absolute. 
Strategically it mattered little whether the 
peoples of East-Central Europe were friendly 
or hostile to the Soviet Union. Once, how- 
ever, the Soviet Union has acquired a signifi- 


the West, however, the Soviet Union is sys- 
tematically engaged in gaining ground by 
exploiting, on the one hand, its superior 
ground forces and, on the other, the fear 
and sense of responsibility of the West. 
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was stressed that the success of the con- 
frontation on the withdrawal of Soviet mis- 
siles was primarily due to the strategic 
advantages enjoyed by the United States in 
the Caribbean area. It was furthermore 
underscored that because of the specific stra- 
tegic conditions involved, the Cuban con- 
frontation does not provide a valid indication 
of Soviet behavior in different circumstances, 
This could only mean that in Cuba the 
United States could impose its will without 
having to resort to a nuclear war, while the 
Soviets could only counter U.S. action by 
having recourse to its strategic nuclear arms. 
In Europe, the situation is exactly the oppo- 
site. Hence the crisis of confidence marked 
by attempts to build up independent nuclear 
striking forces in Europe. Hence also, the 
American insistence to build up the con- 
ventional forces of NATO and thereby reduce 
the capability of Moscow to score gains by 
intimidation and blackmail. 

In these conditions, every factor which 
weighs negatively in the calculus of risk of 
the Soviet Union acquires strategic signifi- 
cance. One of such factors is certainly the 
trouble-making capacity of the people of 
Eastern Europe. Whether or not the Soviet 
rulers must reckon in their calculations with 
a significant risk factor in the area lying 
between their borders and their Western 
targets may influence the degree of their 
recklessness. This would be particularly rel- 
evant in a situation like that in Berlin, in 
which the objective is precisely to make the 
West believe that the choice is confined to 
risking all-out nuclear war or making con- 
cessions that would discredit American reli- 
ability and induce in Western Europe “real- 
istic” trends toward disengagement and 
neutrality. 

It is within the power of the West to 
compel the Soviet rulers to reckon with an 
important risk factor in Eastern Europe. 
The risk factor is indeed in direct ratio 
with the intensity of the spirit of resistance 
of the people of East-Central Europe. And 
the latter hinges on the prevailing impres- 
sion with regard to the will to win of the 
West and with regard to the Western com- 
mitment to the cause of their freedom and 
independence. These are the sources of hope 
on which the spirit of resistance feeds. 

Until the Cuban events, the prevailing 
impression on both counts was negative. 
Hope in a better future and faith in the 
West, and with them the spirit of resistance, 
were at their lowest ebb, The Cuban con- 
frontation has somewhat improved the 
assessment of Western will and power. 
Should the West, as it is hoped, appear 
henceforth consistently in the posture of 
the firm and winning side, the problem of 
keeping hope alive and thereby strengthen- 
ing the East-Central European deterrent will 
have been largely solved. It remains, how- 
ever, for the West to prove its concern for 
the people of East-Central Europe. This can 
only be accomplished by an early and clear 
identification of the West with the peoples 
of the captive countries and their goal to 
recover free choice in regard to their internal 
and international affairs. 

Such a long-range objective is not un- 
realistic. Liberation without war, though 
not without protracted political struggle, is 
possible. The Soviet Empire is obviously 
rent by serious internal contradictions. The 
difficulty of maintaining ideological unity 
and central direction, as illustrated by the 
Sino-Soviet discord; the inability of the So- 
viet Union to keep up the armament race 
without withdrawing some of the material 
improvements its people have gained in the 
last few years, and/or without diminishing 
their abnormally high investments in the 
heavy industry; the imbalanced nature of 
the Communist economy and the utter fall- 
ure of collectivized agriculture; the increas- 
ing nonconformity of youth and the fer- 
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ment among intellectuals; the unbridgeable 
gulf between the requirements of subordi- 
nation and exploitation in the Soviet Em- 
pire, and the national pride of the historic 
nations of East-Central Europe—these are 
but a few of the contradictions. If they 
have, as yet, not generated dramatic conse- 
quences, this is largely due to the demoraliz- 
ing effect of the easy and unnecessary suc- 
cesses Western misjudgment, tirresolution, 
and weakness have afforded to the U.S.S.R. 
Ever since the end of the Second World War, 
the Soviets have been permitted to show, by 
their actions, that history was on their side; 
that changes invariably occur in their favor, 
and that, accordingly, the victory of commu- 
nism on & worldwide scale is only a matter of 
time. If the West were to act on the per- 
fectly justified assumption that the Soviet 
Empire has more reasons to fear any major 
war than the West, it could at least deny its 
adversary any further successes. The effect 
would be most far reaching. The latent 
forces of disruption and opposition, no long- 
er inhibited by a sentiment of futility, would 
be unleashed in Eastern Europe. In favor- 
able circumstances, which can be fostered by 
a purposeful Western policy, such as a strug- 
gle for supreme power or internal disturb- 
ances in the Soviet Union that would tie 
down the Soviet armed forces, the captive 
mations could begin making good their 
escape. 
ur 

In the view of the Assembly of Captive Eu- 
ropean Nations, the morale of the captive 
European peoples and their faith in the West 
would be bolstered, and the interest, short 
and long term, of both free and captive na- 
tions would be advanced should the United 
States and her principal allies adopt the 
specific measures listed under “What to do,” 
while refraining from the action listed under 
“What not to do.” 

What to do: 

1. To raise in all high-level conferences 
with the rulers of the Soviet Union the issue 
of the restoration of the right of self-deter- 
mination to the peoples of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. 

2. To counter Soviet demands on Berlin 
with the plan for an overall peace settlement 
based on the right of self-determination and 
designed to solve all the unresolved conse- 
quences of the Second War in Europe. 

3. To inscribe the question of the denial of 
self-determination to the nations of east- 
central Europe on the agenda of the United 
Nations regardless of the prospect to secure 
the required majorities. To raise, in other 
words, the issue in the U.N. on its merits and 
not as a mere point of rebuttal. 

The initial purpose of such action would be 
to assure the peoples concerned that their 
issue is an objective of Western policy, an 
open and not a closed issue as claim the So- 
viet rulers. This would be accomplished if 
a group of Western powers, backed by the 
United States, would take the initiative. 
For durable impact, such action would have 
to be renewed at every session on the pattern 
of the -down tactics followed by the 
Soviet Union on the question of the Chinese 
representations in the United Nations. The 
Western powers could easily pattern their 
draft resolution on one of the proposals in- 
troduced in the United Nations by the Soviet 
Union, The draft resolution introduced by 
the Soviet delegation on April 24, 1962, in the 
special committee on decolonization, is al- 
most ideally suited for this purpose. 

4. To keep the question of Hungary on the 
agenda of each United Nations General As- 
sembly session and renew steadfastly the 
demand for compliance with past resolutions. 

5. To give assurance to the people of Al- 
bania that the territorial integrity of their 
country and their right of self-determination 
will be safeguarded against any intervention 
on the part of their neighbors. 
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6. To maintain carefully the policy of non- 
recognition of the forcible incorporation of 
the Baltic States in the Soviet Union. 

7. To insist that the United Nations Dec- 
laration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples is of universal 
scope and validity and, accordingly, oppose 
the double standard gaining ground in the 
U.N. on self-determination, and to urge the 
Special Committee of 24 Nations, charged 
with the implementation of the above dec- 
laration, to extend its concern and investiga- 
tion to the peoples and countries subjected 
to Soviet colonial rule. 

8. To carry out in the United Nations and 
at all appropriate international gatherings 
a cam of truth with respect to the de- 
nial of human rights and freedom in captive 
countries. 

9. To give support in the United Nations to 
the proposal of she International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions for an investiga- 
tion of the condition and status of political 
prisoners and for the elaboration and enact- 
ment of an international convention on the 
regime of the political prisoners. 

10. To be always mindful, in their trading 
policies, of the fact that the interests of the 
welfare of the captive peoples and of the 
security of the West are both adversely 
affected by the preferential treatment given 
by the Communist regimes in east-central 
Europe to the development of heavy and 
armament industries, at the expense of the 
needs of the people concerned, Similarly, to 
take advantage of trade negotiations in order 
to press for the suppression of existing pro- 
hibitive duties on individual food, clothing, 
and medicine gift packages from the free 
world to individuals in the captive countries. 

11. To develop, extend and invigorate 
broadcasts to the captive countries, and to 
consider the establishment, in the frame- 
work of NATO, of a general staff for political 
warfare, 

12. To warn all Western visitors to the 
captive countries against permitting their 
hosts to use them as tools of their political 
propaganda, as well as against fraternization 
“with local Communist leaders. 

What not to do: 

1. Not to engage in actions or enter into 
agreements implying or suggesting that the 
Western Powers have reconciled themselves 
to the status quo and regard it as final. The 
oft-mentioned idea of a nonaggression pledge 
or pact between the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
countries would certainly be construed by 
the people of East-Central Europe as a West- 
ern sellout. Such pledges would give the 
Soviet Union or their puppets no guarantees 
of security that are not already embodied 
in the United Nations Charter. The only 
reason the Soviet rulers have consistently 
sought them was their awareness that they 
would create legal obstacles to any further 
Western concern with the fate of the cap- 
tive peoples, and that, by generating discour- 
agement and resignation, they will have con- 
sequences highly detrimental to Western 
security. Past commitments, declared prin- 
ciples and self-interest, therefore equally 
command to the Western Powers to stand 
firmly on the position that any and all secu- 
rity arrangements should follow, and not 
precede, an overall European settlement based 
on the right of self-determination. 

2. Not to undertake actions and moves 
which give respectability to the satellite re- 
gimes and compound the damaging effects of 
past acts of recognition. 

3. Not to grant aid, long- or short-term 
credits to the satellite regimes. Assistance 
in the special case of Poland can only be 

justified to the extent it helps preserve the 
atte the Polish people wrested in 1956. The 
helping countries should, therefore, make it 
clear that any aid would terminate if there 
is a return to forced collectivization, and/or 
if the rights of the church, the freedom of 
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further 

4. Not to place undue reliance on the po- 
litical benefits to be drawn from exchange 
programs, and to insist on full reciprocity 
in such exchanges. 

New YORK, March 1963. 


worship or any other rights or freedoms were 
curtailed. 


Wire TO SECRETARY RUSK 


May 14, 1963. 
The fourth special session of the United 
Nations General Assembly will convene on 
May 14 when the credentials of the so-called 
Hungarian delegation will be submitted to 
the Credentials Committee and to the Ple- 
nary Assembly. It is requested that consist- 
ent with its previous decisions the Assembly 
take no action on the credentials of the so- 
called Hungarian delegation. The cogent 
reasons for this request are the following: 
There is no change whatsoever in Hungary as 
far as noncompliance with the demands of 
the United Nations political resolutions is 
concerned the objectives of which have been 
reaffirmed by the General Assembly in docu- 
ment A5388 approved on December 20, 1962. 
In particular the United Nations Resolution 
1133-XI of September 1957 has stated in 
point B inside, “The present Hungarian 
regime has been imposed on the Hungarian 
people by the armed intervention of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” That 
same regime continues to govern Hungary 
to the present day. It would constitute a 
dangerous precedent should the delegation 
of a government imposed by brute force of 
an alien power be accepted by the United 
Nations. In spite of a superficial alleviation 
of life in the Hungarian cities the basic 
values on which Hungarian life rests are 
being systematically destroyed, i.e., the much 
heralded land reform has ended in forced 
collectivization of the entire farmland 96.5 
percent. The catastrophic decline of the 
birth rate from 12 per thousand in 1944 to 
2.2 per thousand by 1962. We regard the 
recent regimes crimes which may only bring 
temporary improvement but certainly did 
not put an end to the violation of the basic 
human rights of the Hungarian people. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. BELA VARGA, 
Chairman, Hungarian Committee, Last 
Freely Elected President of the Hun- 
garian Parliament. 


Wire TO SECRETARY RUSK 


May 14, 1963. 

We are deeply alarmed by State Depart- 
ment memorandum forecasting changed US. 
policy on Hungary in United Nations, based 
on Hungarian amnesty. Memorandum ad- 
mits real scope of amnesty unknown. More- 
over, amnesty does not affect substance of 
U.N. resolutions on Hungary. 

Last December when U.S, resolution was 
passed by U.N. Assembly ending Sir Leslie 
Munro’s mission, Members of Congress and 
citizens groups were assured that this in- 
volved no change in U.S. policy. 

There have been no important develop- 
ments in Hungary, aside from the amnesty, 
since then. Yet the reported intention of 
the U.S. Government not to oppose accept- 
ance of Kadar delegates credentials at Assem- 
bly session opening today, represents abrupt 
and fundamental U.S. policy reversal. 

Moreover, this change would be made with 
only 24 hours’ notice to American public 
and Congress. In view of past assurances by 
authorized spokesmen, we respectfully sub- 
mit that this would amount to a breach of 
faith of which we are sure you are not aware. 

Moreover, it would breach precedents es- 
tablished at all previous sessions of General 
Assembly, which never considered changing 
credentials decision arrived at by a previous 
regular session, The widespread reports 
that United States plans to abstain on this 
credentials issue this week for first time 
amounts to inviting Communists to raise this 
issue. 


May 20 


If such action is planned we earnestly 
appeal to you to reverse it now. The Hun- 
garian issue has stirred conscience of Amer- 
ican people more deeply than any other 
question since war in which U.S. interests 
were not directly involved. If U.S. policy is 
to be changed we urge that it be done after 
fair chance for public debate not with only 
24 hours’ warning. 

CHRISTOPHER EMMET, 
Chairman, American Friends 
oj the Captive Nations. 


89. The mandate given the special com- 
mittee by the General Assembly was to carry 
out a full and objective investigation on all 
aspects of Soviet intervention in Hungary 
by armed force and by other means and 
on the effects of such intervention on the 
political development of Hungary. In carry- 
ing out this mandate, the committee studied 
a rich documentation supplied by govern- 
ments and obtained from other sources, 
while it closely questioned more than a hun- 
dred witnesses, representing every stratum 
of Hungarian society, whose testimony fills 
2,000 pages in the verbatim record. The 
General Assembly asked that investigations 
should be pursued in Hungary also, but the 
attitude of the Hungarian Government did 
not allow the committee to carry out this 
part of its mandate. The committee has 
summarized its conclusions as to the essen- 
tial facts about the Hungarian uprising un- 
der 13 points. The essence of these conclu- 
sions is as follows: 

(i) What took place in Hungary was a 
spontaneous national uprising, caused by 
long-standing grievances, One of these was 
the inferior status of Hungary with regard 
to the U.S. S. R.; 

(ii) The uprising was led by students, 
workers, soldiers, and intellectuals, many of 
them Communists or former Communists. 
Those who took part in it insisted that dem- 
ocratic socialism should be the basis of the 
Hungarian political structure, and that the 
land reform and other social achievements 
should be safeguarded. It is untrue that the 
uprising was fomented by reactionary circles 
in Hungary or that it drew its strength from 
“imperialist” circles in the West; 

(iil) The uprising was not planned in ad- 
vance, but actually took participants by 
surprise. Its timing was connected with Po- 
land’s successful move for greater independ- 
ence from the U.S.S.R. and with the dis- 
appointment caused by the speech of Mr. 
Ernö Gerd on his return from Yugoslavia 
on 23 October, when it was hoped that he 
would adopt a sympathetic attitude toward 

e popular demands voiced on 22 October 
by the Hungarian students; 

(iv) It would appear that the Soviet au- 
thorities had taken steps as early as October 
20 to make armed intervention possible. 
Evidence exists of troop movements, or 
projected troop movements, from that date 
on, and Soviet troops from outside Hungary 
were used even in the first intervention. In 
Hungary, signs of opposition were evident 
before October 23; 

(v) The demonstrations on October 23 
were at first entirely peaceable and no evi- 
dence has been discovered that any demon- 
strators intended to resort to force. The 
change was due to the action of the AVH 
in opening fire on the people outside the 
Radio Building and to the appearance of 
Russian soldiers in Budapest as enemies in 
combat; 

(vi) Mr. Nagy has established that he did 
not issue any invitation to the Soviet au- 
thorities to intervene and the Committee has 
no evidence as to the circumstances in which 
an invitation was issued or as to whether 
such an invitation was issued at all. Similar 
considerations apply to the alleged invitation 
by Mr. Kadar’s government for the Soviet 
troops to intervene on the second occasion. 
There is abundant evidence that Soviet prep- 
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arations for this intervention had been 
underway since the last days of October; 

(vil) Mr. Nagy was not at first free to exer- 
cise the full powers of the premiership. By 
the time the grip of the AVH had 
loosened, the real power lay with the Revolu- 
tionary and Workers’ Councils. Mr. Nagy, 

that his countrymen were united in 
their desire for other forms of government 
and for the departure of the Soviet troops, 
threw in his lot with the insurgents; 

(viii) During the few days of freedom, the 
popular nature of the uprising was proved by 
the appearance of a free press and radio and 
by general rejoicing among the people; 

(ix) A number of lynchings and beatings 
by the crowds concerned, in almost all cases, 
members of the AVH or those who were be- 
lieved to have cooperated with them; 

(x) Steps taken by the Workers’ Councils 
during this period were almed at giving the 
workers real control of nationalized under- 
takings and at abolishing unpopular in- 
stitutions, such as the production norms. 
Meanwhile, negotiations were proceeding for 
the complete withdrawal of Soviet troops 
and life in Budapest was beginning to return 
to normal; 

(xi) In contrast to demands put forward 
at this time for the reestablishment of po- 
litical rights, basic human rights of the 
Hungarian people were violated by the Hun- 
garian Governments before October 23, espe- 
cially up to the autumn of 1955, and such 
violations have been resumed since Novem- 
ber 4. The numerous accounts of inhumane 
treatment and tortures by the AVH must be 
accepted as true. In an attempt to break 
the revolution, numbers of Hungarians, in- 
cluding some women, were deported to the 
Soviet Union and some may not have been 
returned to their homes; 

(xii) Since the second Soviet interven- 
tion on November 4 there has been no evi- 
dence of popular support for Mr. Kadar’s 
government. Mr. Kadar has proceeded step 
by step to destroy the power of the workers. 
Strong repressive measures have been in- 
troduced and general elections have been 
postponed for 2 years. He refuses in present 
circumstances to discuss withdrawal of the 
Soviet troops. Only a small fraction of the 
190,000 Hungarians who fled the country 
have accepted the invitation to return; 

(xiii) Consideration of the Hungarian 
question by the United Nations was legally 

and paragraph 7 of article 2 of the 
charter does not justify objections to such 
consideration. A massive armed interven- 
tion by one power on the territory of an- 
other with the avowed intention of inter- 
fering in its internal affairs must, by the 
Soviet Union’s own definition of aggression, 
be a matter of international concern. 
CHAPTER IV—SOVIET MILITARY INTERVENTION 

(OCTOBER 24—NOVEMBER 3, 1956) 


A. Introduction 


151. In chapter I the Committee has ex- 
plained why a detailed chronological ac- 
count of the events in Hungary would be 
inappropriate for its report. The considera- 
tions indicated in chapter I may be briefly 
recalled insofar as they relate particularly 
to this chapter and to those which im- 
mediately follow, At the students’ meeting 
on October 22, 1956 and during the demon- 
strations of October 23, demands were ex- 
pressed for the removal of the severe restric- 
tions which had come to be characteristic 
features of the regime. Had events con- 
tinued along these lines, many members of 
the United Nations would undoubtedly have 
watched with sympathy the efforts of the 
Hungarian people to win for themselves a 
different form of government. However, such 
internal developments would not have con- 
stituted a matter of international concern 
calling for the attention of the United Na- 
tions. The feature of the developments in 
Hungary which compelled the attention of 
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the organization was the intervention of 
Soviet armed forces. This intervention 
transformed the uprising from a demand for 
a change in the form and character of the 
domestic government into a call for na- 
tional liberation from external oppression. 
It is, therefore, appropriate that the report 
dwell in the first instance on the details of 
Soviet armed intervention. The Soviet 
apologia has been directed exclusively to- 
ward the statement of reasons which would 
justify such intervention, and not to a 
denial of the act. 

152. In this chapter it is not proposed to 
deal with the uprising itself or to discuss 
the reasons which have been advanced to 
justify Soviet intervention. This and the 
following chapters are concerned solely with 
stating the known facts about the extent of 
intervention by Soviet armed forces and the 
nature of the conflict between those forces 
and the people of Hungary. The present 
chapter will deal with the time and manner 
of the first armed intervention which osten- 
sibly commenced on October 24, 1956, and 
the subsequent chapter with the time and 
manner of the second armed intervention 
from the early morning of November 4, to 
the suppression of armed Hungarian 
resistance. 


B. Movements of Soviet forces and areas of 
fighting 


153. The committee has received informa- 
tion from many sources regarding the move- 
ments of Soviet armed forces, and on the 
basis of this information it is possible to 
present the following account of the mili- 
tary operations involved. 

154. At the time of the uprising, the Soviet 
troop locations nearest to Budapest were 
Cegléd and Székesfehérvár, both about 70 
kilometers from Budapest, the former south- 
east and the latter southwest of the capi- 
tal. The tanks coming from the southwest 
appeared in Budapest at about 2 am. on 
October 24, at which time they were seen 
at Móricz Zsigmond Circle, in Buda, heading 
toward Pest. They had crossed the Szabad- 
ság (formerly Ferencz József) Bridge and 
were standing on the cast, or Pest, side of 
the bridge between 3:30 a.m. and 5 a.m. Not 
all the tanks coming from the southwest 
crossed by the Szabadság Bridge. Between 
4:30 am. and 5:30 a.m. other tanks passed 
over the Margit Bridge on their way between 
Buda and Pest. Some tanks remained near 
the bridges, controlling passage over the 
river. Others occupied the embankment road 
running north and south on the east side 
of the Danube. Still others concentrated 
around major buildings in Pest. At the lat- 
ter points they were shortly joined by tanks 
arriving from Cegléd; these had passed 
through the outlying suburbs of Budapest— 
Pestszenterzsébet and Soroksdér—at about 6 
am. Thus the movement of Soviet forces 
gives the impression of a military movement 
planned in advance. 

155. At the time of the entry of Soviet 
forces, the people of Budapest had been in 
conflict with the AVH for some hours. This 
conflict had begun at the Radio Building the 
previous evening, and during the night the 
people, having secured arms, had continued 
to attack the AVH wherever they could be 
found. 

156. As day broke on the morning of Oc- 
tober 24, the people found themselves no 
longer confronted only by the discredited 
AVH, but by the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union parading in strength the 
streets of Hungary's capital. At 6 a.m., one 
of the columns of Soviet vehicles coming 
from the west opened fire without warning 
at the point where the major thoroughfare 
of Ullöi Street reaches the People’s Park (Né- 
pliget); no fighting was taking place there 
at the time. Soviet vehicles coming from the 
east are reported to have opened fire in the 
outskirts at 6 a.m. in the neighborhood of 
the Slaughterhouse, and at 7 a.m. at the cor- 
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ner of Soroksári Street and Nagy Sándor 
Street. Thus began the conflict between 
the people of Budapest and the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union. 

157. While the outbreak of fighting has 
focused attention on the actual entry of 
Soviet forces into Budapest, the Committee 
has good reason to believe that steps had 
been quitely taken during the 2 preced- 
ing days with a view to the use of Soviet 
forces for the repression of discontent in 
Hungary. It has been credibly reported that 
on October 21-22, in the neighboring areas 
of Rumania, Soviet officers on leave and re- 
serve officers speaking Hungarian or German 
were recalled, 

158. On October 20-21, floating bridges 
were assembled at Záhony on the frontier 
between the U.S.S.R. and Hungary; it was 
over these pontoon bridges that Soviet 
troops from the U.S.S.R. crossed on the 
morning of October 24. It has also been 
credibly reported to the Committee that 
Soviet forces were seen on the march between 
Szombathely and Székesfehérvar as early as 
October 22, moving from the west toward 
Budapest. During the night of October 23- 
24, Soviet forces began to pass through Szeged 
and continued to move through the town 
along the road to Budapest for some 36 
hours. 

159. There is evidence also that, even in 
the first intervention by the armed forces 
of the U.S.S.R., use was made not only of 
Soviet troops stationed in Hungary, but of 
Soviet troops from the U.S.S.R itself and 
from Rumania. It would appear that of the 
Soviet forces used in the first intervention, 
only two divisions had been stationed in 
Hungary before the uprising, namely, the 
2d Mechanized Division and the 17th Mech- 
anized Division. Seemingly, however, Soviet 
authorities had foreseen the probability that 
the troops stationed on Hungarian territory 
would be insufficient to deal with the situa- 
tion, and had taken steps to call in forces 
from outside Hungary. The Soviet troops 
from the U.S.S.R. who crossed the pontoon 
bridges at Záhony moved onward to Miskolc, 
while those who crossed the border in the 
vicinity of Beregsurany proceeded toward 
Nyiregyhaza and Debrecen. The Hungarian 
political police at NyirbAtor reported at 


soldiers of the 32d and 34th Mechanized 
Divisions were treated in the Verebély Clinic 
in Budapest, they were, on interrogation, 
found to be in possession of Rumanian 
money. Part of the two divisions had been 
stationed at Timisoara. Thus the forces used 
to repress the uprising in October were not 
exclusively forces which had been stationed 
in Hungary under the Warsaw Treaty. 


C. Resistance of the Hungarian people to the 
Soviet attack 


160. The Soviet forces had been given to 
understand that their task would be the 
liquidation of counterrevolutionary gangs. 
The situation in which they found them- 
selves was that they were confronted by 
the unanimous opposition of an outraged 
people. Those elements on which they had 
presumably counted, with the exception of 
the secret police, failed to provide the ex- 
pected support. The Communist Party, 
which had held the country in its grip dur- 
ing the preceding years, was rapidly disin- 
tegrating. The detested A.V.H., which had 
been the main instrument of oppression, 
found itself paralyzed by the resentment of 
the people. Its members had been forced to 
seek refuge in various strongholds, where 
they were subjected to persistent attack, for 
the ruthlessness which they had themselves 
exercised now recoiled on them. The Hun- 
garian army, which the Budapest Radio an- 
nounced as fighting on the side of the Soviet 
forces, is not known to have lent them any 
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assistance whatever, while in at least one 
instance it engaged in active battle with 
them and in many other cases gave aid and 
support to the Hungarian people in their 
resistance to the Soviet army. 

161. In combating the new enemy, people 
of all ages and occupations showed remark- 
able unity of purpose. However important 
the role of the students in the initial stage 
of the demonstrations, it was matched by 
equal determination on the part of the work- 
ers as the fighting grew in intensity. The 
fighting was nowhere more severe than in 
certain factory districts. The peasants lent 
aid and assistance by supplying the fighters 
in Budapest with food at little or no cost. 
Moreover, while there were many instances 
of middle-aged or elderly people participat- 
ing in the fighting, the youth of the capital 
played a leading part. 

162. Two of the first instances of the use 
of “Molotov cocktails” were by a man of some 
50 years of age, who destroyed an armored 
car at 7:30 a.m. on October 24 near the Kilian 
Barracks, and by children who are reported 
to have blown up an armored car with its 
crew at 8:30 a.m. Efforts made by leaders 
to prevent the distribution of arms to young 
boys seem in many instances to have been in 
vain; they readily learned to make effective 
use of rifles which came into their posses- 
sion. 

163. In the highly industrialized area of 
Csepel Island at the southern end of Greater 
Budapest, the factory workers, reinforced 
by police and artillery units which had come 
over to their side, created an effective or- 
ganization of their own, Though Soviet 
tanks arrived in Csepel at 7 a.m. on October 
24, they made no persistent attempt to 
crush the uprising there. One incident was 
reported in which eight Soviet armored 
cars, reinforced by AVH personnel, opened 
fire near the former Manfréd Weiss factory; + 
when, however, the factory workers pressed 
with their attack on the AVH, the Soviet 
armored cars retreated to Budapest. The 
Csepel workers were thus free to go to the 
help of those who were fighting in Budapest. 
They traveled northward in cars, on bicy- 
cles, or on foot, to the center of the city. 

164, In the middle of Pest, two of the 
major points of opposition to the Soviet 
invasion were the Kilian Barracks and the 
Corvin Cinema. At the Kilián Barracks, the 
former Mária Terézia military barracks—an 
old and strong brick structure on Ulléi 
Street—a unit of the Hungarian Army under 
the leadership of Col. PAl Maléter, took 
sides with the insurgents and continued to 
withstand successive attacks by Soviet forces. 
The defenders of the Kilian Barracks, in- 
cluding the civilian reinforcements, are said 
to have numbered some 2,000. When fight- 
ing ended there, 60 to 70 Soviet soldiers had 
lost their lives. About 50 yards away from 
the Kilian Barracks, just beyond Ullöi Street 
the Corvin Cinema, standing at the point 
of convergence of three roads, Ullöi Street, 
József Boulevard and Kisfaludy Passage, was 
rapidly converted into a stronghold. Attack 
on the cinema, a strong, circular structure, 
was made difficult by the proximity on all 
sides of four-story buildings. 

165. The committee heard a graphic ac- 
count of the conflict at the Corvin Block and 
of the ut of the “Molotov cocktail” by the 
insurgents. An antitank gun, removed from 
a disabled Soviet tank was placed against 
the steps in front of the cinema, and a mech- 
anism was arranged to fire it from within 
the building. The tanks or armored cars 
came from the side streets and, on turning 
into the boulevard, were within range of the 
antitank gun which was able to destroy 
their tracks before they could train their 
guns on the cinema. Observers posted on the 
top floors of buildings on the side streets sig- 


1 Subsequently called “Rákosi Works”; now 
known as “Csepel Works.” 
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naled the approach of Soviet vehicles. At 
the signal, the preparation of “Molotov cock- 
tails” began. A bottle—perhaps a bottle of 
tomato preserve previously emptied for the 
purpose—was nearly filled with gasoline. It 
was then loosely corked, with toweling 
around the cork. At a second signal, given 
when the tank drew nearer to the Corvin 
Cinema, the bottle would be tipped down- 
ward so that the gasoline could seep into 
the toweling. At the third signal, the towel- 
ing would be lit and the bottle thrown. As 
the loose cork fell out, the bottle would ex- 
plode. A gasoline store on the premises of 
the Corvin Cinema provided its defenders 
with an adequate supply of fuel. The Corvin 
Block was one of the resistance groups in 
Budapest which successfully withstood at- 
tack during the first period of fighting. 

166. At times the Hungarians met with 
sympathy from Soviet troops. Soviet forces 
normally stationed in Hungary or in Ru- 
mania had been affected by their surround- 
ings. Many a Hungarian had learned some 
Russian—either at school where it was a 
compulsory language, or in a prisoner-of-war 
camp. They were able to reproach the Soviet 
troops, when occasion offered, for their in- 
terference in Hungarian affairs. The Soviet 
soldiers were, indeed, in a situation of some 
embarrassment. The civilians whom they 
fought included women, children, and elderly 
people. They could see that the people were 
unanimous in their fight against the AVH 
and foreign intervention; that the men whom 
the Soviet Army was fighting and the pris- 
oners who were captured were not fascists, 
but workers and students, who demonstrably 
regarded Soviet soldiers not as liberators, but 
as oppressors. It was also an unusual ex- 
perience for the Soviet soldiers, as for the 
Hungarians themselves, to hear people speak- 
ing openly on subjects hitherto banned in 
conversation. Some Russian officers and 
soldiers appear to have fought and died on 
the Hungarian side. 

167. Confronted by opposition in Buda- 
pest which they were unable to master, the 
Soviet forces were in no position to control 
the provinces. The concentration of forces 
in Budapest seemingly left certain parts of 
the country, particularly the region between 
the Danube and the western frontiers— 
Transdanubia—practically free from Soviet 
forces. In such centers as Pécs, no Soviet 
troops arrived until the beginning of 
November. In some other centers where So- 
viet garrisons were present but isolated, re- 
lations with the local inhabitants were ami- 
cable enough. On October 28, Free Radio 
Györ announced that the Soviet military 
commander had denied any intention of in- 
terfering “in your internal political affairs,” 
adding that “the rising of the Hungarian 
people against oppressive leaders is justi- 
fied.” The Soviet commander thanked the 
population for supplying milk to the chil- 
dren of the Soviet garrison and requested the 
people to notify him of any violation of 
regulations by Soviet soldiers. In conclu- 
sion, he assured the people of Györ that the 
Soviet troops were not preparing to attack 
the city. 

168. In Veszprém, the Revolutional Coun- 
cil, hearing of rumors on October 28 that So- 
viet troops at the Hajmaskér barracks were 
preparing to attack the city in order to re- 
instate the former officials, sent a three-man 
delegation to the Soviet commander. The 
commander deplored that at Várpalota, in 
the county of Veszprém, three Soviet citi- 
zens had been killed, but he recognized the 
right of the Hungarian people to choose their 
own form of government and to remove lead- 
ers who did not perform their tasks prop- 
erly. He gave the assurance that, if the 
Hungarians refrained from attack, the So- 
viet troops would make no attack on Vesz- 
prém. The same Soviet commander refused 
to give asylum to members of the AVH who 
had sought refuge with Russian troops. At 
Jaszberény the Soviet commander took the 
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initiative of calling on the revolutionary 
council. Accompanied by two Soviet officers, 
he promised the council that he would not 
interfere in Hungarian internal affairs and 
that the troops would not leave the barracks 
on maneuvers. Jászberény was later the 
scene of a serious incident, but not until No- 
vember 4, when Soviet policy had changed. 
In Debrecen the Soviet forces withdrew from 
the city to the countryside. Soviet tanks 
had arrived there on October 24, but, after 
negotiations between the revolutionary 
council and the Soviet commander had be- 
gun in the afternoon of the 26th, the com- 
mander agreed to withdraw the Soviet troops 
from the city and to lift the curfew, and 
Soviet withdrawal from Debrecen began on 
the 27th. 

169. In the provinces, the evidence sug- 
gests that the Soviet forces were concerned 
rather to avoid conflict with the Hungarian 
people. 

170. In Budapest the fighting continued 
from the 24th to the 28th, as Soviet armor 
sought to eliminate the resisters’ strong- 
holds. The massacre in the square by the 
Parliament Building exasperated rather than 
terrified the people, and the severe Soviet 
attacks of October 27 were unsuccessful. Not 
until the cease-fire of October 28 did a lull 
ensue, and the fighting had, in effect, come 
to an end by October 30. 


D. The withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Budapest 

171. One central demand of the insurgents 
in Budapest was that Soviet troops should 
withdraw from the capital. Deputations of 
the revolutionary council from the proy- 
inces and from the fighting groups in Buda- 
pest pressed their demands on the Govern- 
ment. They stressed that they would not 
lay down their arms until the Government 
had made its position clear regarding the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from the entire 
country. However, the insurgents conceded 
that the first step would be the evacuation 
of Budapest, to be followed within a given 
period of time by the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Hungarian territory. Such were 
the demands received from the Student’s 
Revolutionary Council, the Miskolc Revolu- 
tionary Council, the Transdanubian National 
Council, and from numerous towns and vil- 
lages in various parts of the country. 

172. At 5:25 p.m. on October 28, the Hun- 
garian Prime Minister, Mr. Nagy, announced 
that the Soviet Government had agreed to 
begin the withdrawal of its troops from “the 
city’s territory.” The following morning 
Premier Nagy and the Minister of Defence, 
General Károly Janza, met the representa- 
tives of the more prominent insurgent 
groups at the Ministry of Defence. Accord- 
ing to the evidence received, General Janza 
insisted during this meeting that the tech- 
nical complexity of a withdrawal of troops 
made it difficult to effect this within the 
time limits set by the insurgents. Since, 
however, the discussions also concerned the 
reestablishment of order in Budapest, the 
meeting ended on a hopeful note. The Gov- 
ernment was to seek to conclude with the 
Soviet. authorities a timetable for actual 
withdrawal, while the insurgents would lend 
assistance in this task by maintaining order 
and showing due respect toward the with- 
drawing Soviet forces. 

173. Negotiations between the Government 
and the Soviet authorities continued during 
the day. At the same time, General Király, 
as head of the Revolutionary Military Coun- 
cil, was establishing the foundations of the 
National Guard, with the intention of guid- 
ing and coordinating the various insurgent 
groups. During the evening General Janza 
announced the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from the eighth district of Budapest, and 
called upon the insurgents to lay down their 
arms in conformity with the agreement. 
The next day he announced that the with- 
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drawal of Soviet forces from Budapest would 
be completed by dawn of October 31. 

174. During the last days of October, So- 
viet armored and other vehicles began to 
evacuate Budapest, with the exception of 
certain key positions, such as the Soviet 
Embassy and the main approaches to the 
Danube bridges. This withdrawal, however, 
took place simultaneously with the sur- 
rounding of the principal airports of Buda- 
pest—an action which provoked a resolution 
of the staff of the Hungarian National Air 
Command of October 30 threatening that, 
unless the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Budapest was effected within 12 hours, the 
Hungarian Air Force “would make an armed 
stand in support of the demands of the 
entire Hungarian working people.” The 
Budapest airports of Ferihegy, Budaérs and 
'Tököl were under the control of Soviet troops 
or substantially so, owing to the proximity 
to these airfields of Soviet artillery and 
armored units. The same was true of 
Szentkirdélyszabadja airport (between Vesz- 
prém and Lake Balaton) and the Kecskemét 
and Szolnok airports. Budapest was ringed 
by three airfields in its immediate vicinity, 
while the three others, lying at a distance 
of 100 kilometers, occupied strategic posi- 
tions. It appears, however, that six mili- 
tary airfields—Pápa, Székesfehérvár and 
Kaposvár in western Hungary, Kiskunlacháza 
and Kalocsa in central Hungary, and Kun- 
madaras in northeastern Hungary—were not 
subject at that time to Soviet military con- 
trol. They had, according to reports, some 
200 Hungarian planes, of various types, 
available for immediate action. 

175. General Király, in accordance with 
Premier Nagy's instructions, forbade any 
military action on the part of the Hungarian 
Air Force. The position taken by the Pre- 
mier was that, as discussions were underway 
regarding the withdrawal of the Soviet 
troops, any sign of belligerence on the part 
of the Hungarian forces, particularly if not 
the result of direct provocation, would de- 
stroy the chance of resolving this question 
through negotiations and might, in fact, 
precipitate Soviet retaliation. However, air 
reconnaissance was permitted, and reports 
were received on Soviet troop movements 
in Hungary for the period of October 29 to 
November 2. In the vicinity of Budapest, 
to the north and south of the city on the 
Vac, Cegléd and Kecskemét highways, there 
were stationed on October 30 some 200 
tanks, tenders and other Soviet armored 
vehicles. Just to the west of Budapest were 
some 30 tanks, and at Székesfehérvár, 25. 
In western Hungary, around Györ and 
Szombathely, some 10 to 15 tanks and other 
service vehicles were located near each town. 
In Kecskemét, Szolnok, Békéscsaba and 
Debrecen there remained a small number 
of tanks. It was calculated that, in all, 
there were less than 400 Soviet tanks in 
commission in Hungary at that time. On 
October 30 an airlift from Tököl, Ferihegy 
and other rts was put into operation, 
and it is estimated that some 200 transport 
planes were used to evacuate the families 
of Soviet military and civilian personnel 
and wounded troops. Notwithstanding the 
reports that the incoming planes were carry- 
ing military supplies, the belief was gen- 
erally entertained on the last day of Octo- 
ber that the Soviet withdrawal might soon 
become a reality. 

176. This hope was short lived. At 11:30 
p.m. on November 1, Radio Budapest re- 
ported that, according to an announcement 
issued by the Soviet Embassy, airfields of 
the Hungarian Air Force had been sur- 
rounded by armored forces of the Soviet 
Army in order to secure the air transport 
of the families of Soviet troops and the 
wounded. The radio statement added that 
“The Hungarian Air Force, in full comple- 
ment, was ready to defend itself against 
overwhelming strength. The Goverment, 
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however, fully realizing its responsibilities, 
prohibited the opening of fire. So the 
troops of the Air Force are now facing the 
Soviet forces present, without firing and with 
discipline. They await the departure of the 
Soviet troops.” By this date, the possibility 
of action by the Hungarian Air Force was 
rapidly being curtailed. The staging areas 
of the Soviet troops were by now the Hun- 
garian military airfields or those which the 
Soviet Air Force had previously occupied, 
such as Pápa and Veszprém. Considering 
that the number of civilians and wounded 
soldiers to be evacuated was relatively small, 
it seemed that the Soviet Embassy's an- 
nouncement was intended to justify the 
seizure of the airfields and the immobiliza- 
tion of the Hungarian Air Force. 

177. The available information indicates 
that, during the days following October 29, 
the prevailing attitude in Budapest with 
regard to the withdrawal of Soviet troops was 
one of quiet, though tense, expectancy. The 
new free press and the radio, while rejoicing 
in the positive results achieved during the 
negotiations for the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Budapest, asked the population 
to refrain from showing any signs of hos- 
tility toward the foreign troops. The Soviet 
forces did, in fact, withdraw from the city 
without obstruction. In the 20th district, 
Soroksár and Pestszenterzsébet, which came 
under the unified command of the National 
Guard, the only incidents reported on the 
29th were of fighting with some Soviet units 
which had been cut off from food supplies 
and were looting food stores. The next day, 
the cease fire came into full effect and 
thereafter the armed truce was respected by 
both sides, and no infringements occurred 
until the early hours of November 4. The 
situation was similar in the suburban areas 
to the north and west of the capital. In 
the provincial centers, the Soviet troops 
withdrew from the towns or, if garrisoned 
there, to the barracks, giving the impression 
that their intervention in Hungary was 
coming to an end. 


E. The logistic deployment of new Soviet 
forces 


178. In fact, during the last days of Octo- 
ber and the beginning of November, the So- 
viet forces were effecting three types of troop 
movements in Hungary. The first was the 
withdrawal from the capital, and from pub- 
lic view in the provinces. The second was 
the dispatch of new forces from the east to 
certain strategic centers within Hungary, os- 
tensibly, as announced by Soviet Ambassador 
Andropov, to assist in the organized with- 
drawal of the Soviet forces. The third was 
the massing on and within the Hungarian 
borders of heavy armored units which were 
to be called upon 4 days later to crush the 
Hungarian uprising. The first two move- 
ments—outward from Budapest and inward 
from the eastern frontier, seem to have con- 
verged, at strategic locations along the main 
arterial road system, to form a crescent about 
150 kilometers east of Budapest. This con- 
solidation stretched from Gyöngyös and Hat- 
van in the north on the Budapest-Miskolc 
highway, then through Cegléd and Szolnok 
on the Budapest-Debrecen highway, and 
Kecskemét on the Budapest-Szeged highway, 
to Dunaföldvár which lies on the western 
bank of the Danube. In Transdanubia be- 
fore October 31, this military consolidation 
was not as extensive as in the Danubian 
plain except at Székesfehérvár, to which 
some of the troops from Budapest had been 
withdrawn. 

179. On the eastern frontier, after 2 days 
of relative immobility—October 27 and 28— 
new troop movements were observed. At 
Záhony, the frontier station on the Transcar- 
pathian border, at least 100 tanks were lo- 
cated on Hungarian territory, while a con- 
siderable force of motorized infantry, with 
artillery vehicles and supporting tank units, 
was moving westward toward Nyiregyhaza. 
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The next day, 133 light tanks and 80 of the 
latest model heavy tanks crossed the frontier 
at Záhony, more than compensating for the 
few tanks and infantry vehicles which were 
moving eastward from Nyiregyhaza, with the 
local inhabitants cheering them on their 
way. 

180. In some cases, as reported from the 
frontier village of Csaroda, the convoy going 
eastward had not really left Hungary, but 
had moved in a circular fashion, returning 
westward by another road. Reports of new 
troops entering the country from October 29 
appear to have continued daily. The Záhony 
sector was the principal venue, but from Oc- 
tober 31, most of the roads leading into 
Hungary were being used for the conveyance 
of Soviet troops. From the frontier village 
of Nyirbator close to Satu Mare in Rumania, 
to the frontier post of Battonya, near Arad in 
Rumania, the roads were blocked with in- 
coming vehicles. At Debrecen, where a re- 
connaissance plane of the Hungarian Air 
Force was shot down on October 31 by a So- 
viet antiaircraft battery, there were also con- 
siderable military activities. During the fol- 
lowing 3 days, air reconnaissance became 
increasingly difficult owing to the rapid 
diminution in the number of airfields free 
from Soviet control. 

181. It became clear that the new Soviet 
troops were advancing by stages toward 
strategic positions in the Danubian plain and 
even Transdanubia. Thus fresh units came 
to Szolnok and Kecskemét by November 1, 
while another unit appears to have crossed 
the Danube and to have established itself 
by that date at Dombovär, 20 kilometers 
north of the city of Pécs. The Soviet Army 
used also the main railroad line passing 
through Záhony for the transportation of 
troops. It is known that they seized the 
railway stations at Záhony, Kisvárda and 
Nyiregyhaza during November 1 and 2, and 
some armed clashes occurred between the 
Hungarian railway workers and the Soviet 
troops. The eastern lines were comman- 
deered by the Soviet military command, and 
from November 2 on the Hungarian railways 
could not operate between Szolnok and 
Nyiregyhaza. 

182. The Soviet Military Command was 
also using the more developed communica- 
tions system of Czechoslovakia. This proved 
helpful to them, as the Záhony approaches 
to Hungary tended to constitute a bottleneck, 
notwithstanding the building of auxiliary 
pontoon bridges over the Tisza. With re- 
gard to the Rumanian crossings, although 
these lines were put into use, as far south 
as Timisoara, they tended to extend unduly 
the Soviet communications system. Thus, a 
deployment of Soviet forces took place on 
the north through Slovakia and along the 
Danube, possibly as far east as Esztergom 
(north of Budapest) to Rajka (north of 
Magyaróvár). On November 2 Soviet troops 
from Czechoslovakia crossed the Danube 
bridge at Komárom. 

183. By the evening of November 2, Hun- 
gary had to all intents and purposes been 
reinvaded. Premier Nagy continued negoti- 
ations with the Soviet representatives, in the 
hope that this powerful Soviet force was 
there only as a show of strength. Estimates 
of Soviet forces in Hungary vary from 1,600 
to 4,000 tanks and from 75,000 men to 200,000. 
The committee has been informed that a 
more probable figure is 2,500 tanks and ar- 
mored cars with 1,000 supporting vehicles. 

184. By the evening of November 3, com- 
munication between Budapest and the proy- 
inces was limited to the telephone, as the 
highways and railways were, for all practical 
purposes, sealed off by the Soviet forces. 
The agreement between the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment and the Soviet authorities regard- 
ing the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary had been reached in the afternoon, 
Certain outstanding matters relating to the 
withdrawal remained to be decided. For 
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this, General Maléter, head of a delega- 
tion, was empowered to represent the Gov- 
ernment. At 10 p.m. he proceeded to the 
headquarters of the Soviet Military Com- 
mand at Tököl on Csepel Island. Conse- 
quently, Premier Nagy had grounds for be- 
lieving that Hungary, despite the presence of 
the large Soviet military force in the coun- 
try, was destined to become free. 
F. Conclusions 

185. In the present chapter, the commit- 
tee has summarized the information avail- 
able to it regarding the movement of Soviet 
forces within Hungary from the beginning 
of the first intervention to the eve of the 
second intervention. Simultaneously with 
the renewed concentration of military forces 
described in this chapter, negotiations were 
being conducted between the Government of 
Hungary and the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
for the withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Hungary. The course of these negotiations 
is dealt with in chapter VIII. The problem 
arises of reconciling the known facts re- 
garding the political negotiations for com- 
plete withdrawal with the clear evidence of 
the continued reintroduction of forces and 
their concentration within the country. It 
may well be that, immediately before the 
second intervention, the political and mili- 
tary authorities of the U.S.S.R. differed re- 
garding the best way of meeting the un- 
usual circumstances which had arisen, and 
that the military authorities at no point 
abandoned the belief that the only way to 
resolve the difficulties which had arisen in 
Hungary was by force. 


CHAPTER V—SECOND SOVIET MILITARY 
INTERVENTION 


A. Introduction 


186. A period of less than a week inter- 
vened between the end of hostilities in Octo- 
ber and the second attack by Soviet armed 
forces on the morning of Sunday, November 
4. The committee received authoritative evi- 
dence regarding the conditions in Budapest 
during this brief period. On the eve of the 
second attack, order was being rapidly re- 
stored in the damaged streets of the capital. 
People were already at work removing the 
rubble and glass. Despite innumerable 
broken shop windows, no looting took place. 
Good progress was being made in the direc- 
tion of political consolidation, and the re- 
sumption of work could be confidently ex- 
pected on Monday, November 5. Negotiations 
had been completed for the formation of a 
national guard under General Király with a 
view to ensuring internal security. A sense 
of confidence had developed among the 
citizens of Budapest. 

187. Fvidence has been given in the pre- 
ceding chapter that Soviet troop movements 
into Hungary on a considerable scale and 
other military preparations had been going 
on for some days. In view of the difficulties 
of large-scale military planning, it would 
seem most probable that the design of the 
second intervention had been worked out 
during the last days of October, if not sooner. 
The purpose of this chapter is to assemble 
evidence as to the actual fighting which took 
place from early in the morning of Novem- 
ber 4 until armed resistance ceased. It is 
thought appropriate, however, at this point 
to consider one aspect of the fighting that 
had a considerable bearing on the way in 
which it developed, namely the attitude of 
the regular Hungarian Army toward the up- 
rising and of the insurgents toward the 
army. 

B. Relations between the insurgents and the 
Hungarian Army 

188. It is a significant fact that, through- 
out the uprising, no single unit of the Hun- 
garian Army fought as such on the side of 
the Soviet troops. Not only at the Kilián 
barracks, but later also on the Citadel in 
Budapest and in the Mátra and Bükk Moun- 
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tains, Hungarian Army units fought on the 
side of the uprising. from these 
organized army units, numerous Hungarian 
soldiers deserted to the insurgents or handed 
over weapons and ammunition. It would 
not be an exaggeration to say that the 
Hungarian Army proved useless to the Soviet 
command throughout Hungary as a means 
of quelling the insurrection. In fact, it 
started to disintegrate at the outset. Deser- 
tions took place in such numbers that the 
Minister of Defense, Istvan Bata, was obliged 
to appeal over the radio in the following 
terms at 8:56 a.m. on October 25—only some 
36 hours after the beginning of the revolt: “I 
instruct those members of the army who, 
for one reason or another, have been sep- 
arated from their units to report to their 
commanding officers at their formations im- 
mediately, and not later than 12, October 25.” 
Later appeals by radio called upon the troops 
to report to the nearest military post, since 
by then many soldiers had left their provin- 
cial garrisons to come to Budapest or to help 
in the uprising elsewhere. 

189. Since the junior ranks came from 
peasant or working class homes, where the 
grievances complained of were well known, 
their sympathies were quickly engaged on 
behalf of the insurgents, and there is evi- 
dence that similar grievances to those of the 
civilians had been voiced in the garrisons 
also. For example, there was bitterness over 
the introduction of a Russian-type uniform 
for Hungarian soldiers and over the subordi- 
nate position of the Hungarian Army. This 
inferior status was to be seen in the super- 
vision by Soviet officers of the Hungarian 
general staff, in the Soviet control over heavy 
tactical weapons, heavy communications ma- 
terials, and the air force, and in the infiltra- 
tion of the Hungarian Army by state security 
organs under Soviet supervision. A sense of 
inferiority had thus been bred in the rank 
and file of the army which, for some time 
past, had led to complaints. 

190. The resistance of the Hungarian 
people was considerably strengthened by the 
attitude of the soldiers, at first by their 
refusal to fight against the insurgents and 
soon by their active help. This attitude, 
however, did not extend to most of the 
senior officers. Under Soviet inspiration, 
special cadres of Communist officers had 
been developed to handle all key operations 
and commanding officers were chosen for 
their party affiliation rather than their mili- 
tary training. Senior Hungarian officers 
with military experience had, in most cases, 
been retired or assigned to teaching posts 
in one of the military academies. On the 
other hand, a number of younger officers 
had undergone training in the Soviet Union 
and were presumed to be not only Commu- 
nists, but also pro-Soviet. The remainder 
of the officer corps had at one time or an- 
other during the past 10 years received a 
special Communist indoctrination, and 
many were believed to have pro-Soviet 
sympathies. However, in the Budapest mili- 
tary academies, contrary to expectations, the 
cadets reacted differently to developments. 
They were aware of the grievances of the 
workers and took part eagerly in such dis- 
cussions as those at the Petöfi Club. Accord- 
ing to Budapest radio reports, when the 
demonstrations were organized on Oc- 
tober 23, about 800 cadets from the Petöfi 
Military Academy in Buda were among the 
demonstrators at the Bem statue. Great en- 
couragement was given to the demonstrators 
by the presence in their midst of cadets 
marching in their uniforms. 

191. All these factors had created sympa- 
thy and confidence between the insurgents 
and the rank and file of the Hungarian 
Most of the insurgents, however, re- 
mained distrustful of the army command 
and of the senior officers in general. During 
the days of freedom, the revolutionary 
military council of the army and the com- 
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mand of the national guard established a 
working relationship with the insurgents 
of greater Budapest. In the provinces, the 
situation was still confused. Much depended 
on the attitude of the officer commanding 
the local garrison and on that of his staff. 
Often the senior officers had been against 
the uprising or had declared themselves 
neutral. In some cases, where the garrison 
had actually sided with the insurgents, it 
had been unable to act as an organized unit 
for lack of ammunition or through action 
by the AVH or by the Soviet NKVD. 

192. The freedom fighters had welcomed 
deserting soldiers and officers into their 
ranks and made extensive use of weapons 
and equipment given them by the army, 
but they preferred to keep the command of 
the insurgent groups in civilian hands. Dur- 
ing the days of freedom, it was proposed to 
reorganize the army on nonpolitical lines 
and to remove some of the officers known 
for their pro-Soviet views. This, however, 
would have taken time and, meanwhile, the 
revolutionary committees had little faith 
in the ministry of defense or in the Hun- 
garian military command. They often 
insisted on personal confirmation of instruc- 
tions by a leader they trusted, such as Gen- 
eral Maléter or General Király. 

193. At the first meeting of the Revolu- 
tionary National Defense Committee on Oc- 
tober 31, Generals Maléter and Kirdly and 
Colonel Nader of the Air Force, had been of 
the opinion that the reorganization of the 
Hungarian Army should be speeded up. 
They felt, however, that the attitude of the 
army and of the insurgents toward the Rus- 
sians should be above reproach during the 
negotiations for withdrawal of the Soviet 
troops. The possibility of a renewed Soviet 
attack was already borne in mind. While 
Generals Maléter and István Kovacs were 
concerned exclusively with the technical ne- 
gotiations for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops, Colonel András Marton was called 
from the Zrinyi Military Academy to prepare 
a defense plan, for use in the event of a 
second Soviet attack. Colonel Marton, how- 
ever, was released from the Zrinyi Academy 
only on November 2. By that time, Soviet 
troop movements were going on in various 
parts of the country and communications 
were extremely difficult. It was 
obvious that the Soviet command, if it 
wished to strike, had more than sufficient 
troops in Hungary to make any organized 
resistance impossible. 

194. On November 2 and 3 various revolu- 
tionary groups in such positions as the Cor- 
vin Block and the Kilian Barracks and in 
the industrial suburbs of Budapest replen- 
ished their stocks of ammunition with the 
help of the National Guard. They appear 
to have received little, however, but rifle 
bullets. Some officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers attached to the various groups 
undertook a little hasty artillery 
Defensive positions were improved or alter- 
native sites chosen which provided better 
vantage points for antitank guns. It would 
appear, however, that no overall plan was 
drawn up to protect Budapest in the event 
of an attack. The resistance organizers 
worked on the local level and with impro- 
vised means. 

195. Leaders of revolutionary councils 
seemed to derive special satisfaction from 
being in direct telephone communication 
with Mr. Nagy, Mr. Tildy or General Király. 
From 9 o’clock in the evening of November 
3, reports came in from the councils by 
telephone and special messenger both to Mr. 
Nagy and to General Király, as they had no 
confidence in the hierarchy of officers trans- 
mitting their messages from the field to the 
highest echelons. This circumstance throws 
some light on the individualist nature of 
Hungarian military operations. Resistance 
followed no general plan, but was limited to 
local, although often fiercely fought, en- 
gagements. It is important to see these en- 
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gagements against the background of a 
Hungarian Army which had virtually ceased 
to exist as such, with the resulting impossi- 
bility for most army units to fight in for- 
mation, but with the corollary that the 
participation of soldiers in the resistance, 
individually or in groups, became a common 
feature of the fighting. It was in such cir- 
cumstances that the citizens of Budapest 
found themselves again under Soviet fire. 
C. The fighting in Budapest 

196. From 9 p.m. on November 3 the 
capital had been completely surrounded. 
Information that hundreds of tanks were 
advancing slowly toward the capital was 
received from observation posts on the major 
highways. Reports came in that, at some 
places such as Pestszenterzsébet, small units 
had entered the district, possibly trying to 
make the mts open fire. Since, ac- 
cording to the withdrawal agreement of 
October 31, Russian troops were to evacuate 
Greater Budapest, local commanders were 
ordered on instructions from Mr. Nagy not 
to open fire. The Ministry of Defense also 
gave the same instruction many times. Wit- 
nesses have testified that in no case was a 
shot fired by the insurgents. By 3 o'clock 
in the morning tanks were moving along 
Soroksár Avenue up to Boráros Square on 
the Pest side of the river, cutting off Csepel 
Island from the inner capital. Similar ad- 
vances were made from the Váci Avenue 
on the north, down the east bank of the 
Tiver, cutting off Ujpest from the Buda 
side. No precise information exists from 
the other sectors, but it is known that So- 
viet troops opened fire at 4:25 am. at 
Budaörsi Way, to the south of the old city 
of Buda. Shortly afterward cannon fire 
was heard from all quarters of the city and 
from outlying districts. 

197. Fighting broke out at numerous 
points of resistance. Soviet tanks advanced 
along the main boulevards radiating from 
the Danube. The insurgents set up barri- 
cades at important intersections on the 
outer ring of Pest and flerce fighting took 
place at Ulléi Street, Marx Square, Kalvin 
Square, at the Kilián Barracks, and at the 
Corvin Cinema. On the Buda side, there 
was fighting on the Gellért Hill, at the Cita- 
del and on the Royal Palace Hill, at the 
Southern Railway Station, in Széna Square 
and in Móricz Zsigmond Circle. Resistance 
varied according to the available strength 
in men, weapons and ammunition. In some 
cases Russian troops were able, within a 
matter of hours, to fight through to such 
important points of the city as the square 
by the Parliament Building, the banks of 
the Danube, the bridgeheads, the radio sta- 
tion, and the police headquarters. What- 
ever organized resistance may have been 
planned for the city as a whole had ceased 
by 8 o'clock in the morning, that is, shortly 
after the radio station had been taken over 
by Soviet troops. Thereafter the groups 
continued fighting until their ammunition 
was exhausted or until the defending posi- 
tions had been destroyed by the heavy tank 
barrage. The Kilián Barracks were sub- 
jected to a 3-hour assault and to aerial 
bombardment, but the building was not 
seized for 3 days. The Citadel military 
units, reinforced by freedom fighters, held 
out until November 7. The Soviet losses 
were severe, as these defense positions were 
well organized. Fierce fighting also took 
place at Móricz Zsigmond Circle and in oth- 
er parts of the city. From the evidence re- 
ceived, it would seem that for the first 2 
days the Soviet attack was directed prin- 
cipally against those fortified positions 
which, by their continued resistance, pre- 
vented the Soviet command from claiming 
that it was in full control of Budapest. The 
impression is gained that the Soviet troops 
avoided a systematic hunting down of sec- 
ondary targets, such as snipers, in the belief 
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that complete order would shortly be re- 
stored. When that proved not to be the 
case, Soviet tanks began to move again 
along the main boulevards, firing indis- 
criminately into houses to strike fear into 
the people and to force their surrender. 
This shooting caused severe damage to 
buildings on the boulevards and along the 
side streets, even where there had been 
no recent resistance by the freedom fighters. 
By November 8 much of Budapest bore severe 
traces of the fighting. Hundreds of build- 
ings were completely destroyed and thou- 
sands more had been severely damaged. 
The destruction was especially marked in 
certain districts but, in a city as large as 
Budapest, many areas were fortunate enough 
to have escaped. By nightfall on the 7th 
the fighting had become intermittent and 
was mostly confined to the outlying in- 
dustrial districts. 

198. It must, however, be stated that on 
the evidence before the Committee it may 
be safely assumed that the whole popula- 
tion of Budapest took part in the resistance. 
No distinction, therefore, could have been 
made between civillan and military popula- 
tion. “Molotov cocktails" were thrown from 
apartment windows on upper floors by men, 
women and children on a wide scale. It 
would, therefore, be difficult for any invading 
army to pick the objects of attack. 


D. The fighting in the industrial districts 
of Budapest 

199. In the industrial districts of Buda- 
pest, most of the fighters were workers and 
the fighting became a struggle between the 
Hungarian factory workers and the Army of 
the Soviet Union. This was the case more 
particularly in those districts on the Pest 
side of the Danube where most of the heavy 
industries of Hungary are concentrated. As 
in the city itself, leadership of the resistance 
forces emerged at the local level. Each dis- 
trict or group of districts, under the com- 
mand of its revolutionary councils, received 
army equipment and was reinforced by army 
personnel who volunteered to join the free- 
dom fighters. The Revolutionary Council of 
Csepel received some 85 pieces of artillery 
from the barracks on the island when many 
officers and men joined them against the 
orders of their commanding officer. 

200. The factory districts from Ujpest in 
the north, through Köbänya and southward 
to Pestszenterzsébet, Soroksár and Csepel 
Island, put up the strongest resistance. 
This continued until November 11. With 
the exception of a few clashes in the hills 
of Nógrád and Baranya counties which oc- 
curred after this date, it can be said that 
these districts were the scene of the most 
tenacious Hungarian armed resistance dur- 
ing the second intervention. A detailed ac- 
count of the fighting in all districts cannot 
be given, but considerable material has been 
received on the overall situation. The pri- 
mary objective of the Soviet forces would 
appear to have been the capture and con- 
trol of the city. They did not enter the 
outlying industrial districts except to the 
extent that they had to go through them 
when following the main highways. In the 
morning of November 4, the centers of fight- 
ing were on the highway to Vác and on the 
other highways radiating southward to Cse- 
pel Island. The Soviet troops, equipped 
with armored cars, light and heavy tanks, 
and self-propelled artillery, were faced, as 
in the city, with fighting on street cor- 
ners against anti-tank guns, odd pieces of 
artillery, machineguns and incendiary hand 
grenades. The freedom fighters were al- 
ways outnumbered, but, according to the 
evidence, when the situation became desper- 
ate they would withdraw and reappear from 
another street to hit the tail end of an ad- 
yancing armored column. In some cases the 
Soviet troops had to leave their tanks to 
clear road obstructions, giving the freedom 
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fighters an opportunity to attack them with 
side arms. It appears that the situation on 
November 4 and 5 was one of constant har- 
assment of the Soviet columns. The Soviet 
armored units opened fire on all buildings 
along avenues and streets and inflicted heavy 
casualties among noncombatants. Several 
tenements and workers’ apartment buildings 
collapsed as a result of cannon fire, with 20 
to 50 people trapped in the cellars. 

201. In many districts the factories, such 
as the Köbänya Beer Factory, the Ganz 
Works, the Electric Bulb Factory and the 
Csepel Steel Plant, were arsenals for the 
Hungarians. The fighting, however, varied 
in the different districts, according to the 
heavy weapons and ammunition available. 
Witnesses testified that action would con- 
tinue until all artillery shells were exhausted. 
Then the freedom fighters, carrying their 
side arms, would either join up with another 
group, or go into hiding. The Soviet forces, 
on the other hand, had a superabundance of 
fire power, and it was not necessary for the 
Soviet Army to employ all the armored units 
which it had at its disposal. 

202. The fighting in the 20th district— 
Pestszenterzsébet and Soroksar—was orga- 
nized under one command and lasted from 
the morning of the 4th until the evening 
of the 8th. Sporadic fighting then continued 
until the morning of the 11th. Radio Sta- 
tion Réka, which was heard outside Hungary 
up to November 8, was located in this dis- 
trict and did much to maintain the morale 
of the freedom fighters. Soroksár Avenue 
joins Csepel and the T6k6] military airport 
with the capital. Soviet troops soon gained 
control of this avenue, but they were sub- 
jected to harassment and their losses of men 
and materials were reported to be high. The 
Soviet troops undertook a number of puni- 
tive sorties in the side streets, killing many 
nocombatants and destroying many build- 
ings. During these attacks, the Committee 
was told, the Soviet troops would shoot indis- 
criminately at anything, even if it were not 
a legitimate target. Examples described to 
the Committee included a bread line of 
women and children, standing outside a 
bakery, which was shot at on November 4. 
On November 7 a Red Cross ambulance was 
destroyed by machinegun fire; the wounded 
and the nurses in it were killed. 

203. The Revolutionary Council of Csepel 
constituted another center of resistance. It 
is noteworthy that certain witnesses, former 
members of the Revolutionary Council of 
Csepel, testified before the committee that 
they and other members of the council 
had advocated on the eye of the second 
intervention that, in case of a So- 
viet attack, the Csepel workers should not 
resist. The Soviet forces, it was thought, 
were bound to win, and any resistance would 
be a futile sacrifice of life. The workers, 
however, made it clear that such a sugges- 
tion was unacceptable to them. In the out- 
come, the battle of Csepel was the hardest 
fought of all, for the workers were united 
in their determination to fight and were well 
provided with weapons. Since Tököl Air- 
port would be isolated from Budapest unless 
the Csepel workers were subdued, the Soviet 
command was forced to break their resist- 
ance. Between November 4 and 9, fighting 
went on incessantly in the area as a whole, 
although at various points only intermit- 
tently. The freedom fighters maintained an 
effective organized armed resistance in most 
of the area throughout these 5 days. On 
the 7th there was a concentrated artillery 
barrage against the whole area, supple- 
mented by aerial bombardment. The next 
day an emissary from the Soviet commander 
asked the freedom fighters to surrender. 
They refused, and the fighting continued. 
The following day, the 9th, another emis- 
sary stated that unless the insurgents sur- 
rendered no one would be spared. This was 
also rejected. The shelling was intensified 
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by artillery units converging from the north 
and by the heavy guns now stationed on the 
Gellért Hill. At 2 p.m. the Soviet forces used 
antipersonnel rocket mortars causing great 
destruction to the factories, installations, 
and surrounding buildings. At 6 p.m. the 
revolutionary council decided to end the 
fighting. Their ammunition was practically 
exhausted. With the cessation of hostilities 
in Budapest, it was possible for the Soviet 
forces to concentrate on Csepel. There was 
some shooting the next day—the 10th—but 
the armed resistance was, to all intents and 
purposes, over, as the Soviet tanks had by 
then occupied all the plants and warehouses 
which were formerly the bases of resistance. 
E. Fighting in the Provinces 

204. While the objectives of Soviet strategy 
were the suppression of the Hungarian na- 
tional movement and the overthrow of the 
Nagy government, which had been called 
upon to implement the demands of the in- 
surgents, it was the apparent aim of the So- 
viet high command to avoid clashes wherever 
possible. Thus, throughout the whole of 
southern Hungary, from Békéscaba in the 
east to Körmend in the west—with the 
notable exception of Pécs—there was no ac- 
tual fighting during the revolution. The ab- 
sense of resistance was due to a variety of 
reasons; 

(a) In the towns and villages where no So- 
viet or Hungarian troops were stationed, the 
revolutionary councils which came into be- 
ing between October 25 and 30 could not se- 
cure any weapons. In most cases there was 
no immediate need for them, as the local 
members of the AVH had complied with the 
request that they turn over their offices and 
remain in their homes. At the time of the 
second intervention, these revolutionary 
councils had no weapons in store with which 
to effect armed resistance; 

(b) In such towns as Szeged, where troops 
were usually garrisoned, special steps had 
been taken by Soviet intelligence to neutral- 
ize the senior officers of the Hungarian Army. 
It was thus possible for the Soviet troops to 
ensure from the outset that no weapons 
reached the insurgents. This was also the 
case in Kecskemét, where the commander of 
the Hungarian garrison, who was a Soviet- 
trained officer, had taken the necessary meas- 
ures to keep his unit, as such, inactive dur- 
ing the uprising. 

205. A full account of events throughout 
the country would run to great length, nor 
would it add to the conclusion that, irrespec- 
tive of the degree or duration of military re- 
sistance by the Hungarian people, the over- 
whelming majority of them were determined 
to see their demands put into effect. The 
description here given will therefore be lim- 
ited to the events in a few provincial centers 
which are broadly representative of what 
happened in the provinces during the second 
intervention. 

206. At Pécs, the chief city of Baranya 
County, and an important center due to its 
proximity to the uranium mines, nothing of 
any military significance occurred between 
October 23 and November 1. The AVH did 
open fire on the first demonstrators, but dur- 
ing a second demonstration on November 1, 
it was forced to surrender and the revolu- 
tionary council took over all the functions 
previously discharged by Communist Party 
Officials. A declaration of policy drawn up 
by the council demanded as its first point 
the withdrawal of the Soviet troops. It also 
called for the exploitation of the uranium 
mines by the Hungarian state. On the eve- 
ning of November 1, the Soviet officials of the 
uranium mines were asked to leave with 
their families; they were sent by truck to 
Szekszárd, where some Soviet units were sta- 
tioned. During the next 2 days, every- 
thing was quite at Pécs and the revolu- 
tionary council went to work to reorganize 
the various public services. After November 
1, however, reports regarding the systematic 
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buildup of Soviet troops at Dombov4r, some 
25 kilometers north of Pécs, created an 
atmosphere of anxiety. Before the Russians 
returned, the uranium mines were flooded. 

207. By the evening of November 3, it was 
obvious that the Soviet troops intended to 
take military action against the insurgents. 
The commander of the Hungarian forces in 
Pécs, who had originally agreed to fight in 
case of a Soviet attack, decided during the 
night to disarm his troops. The revolu- 
tionary council, in order to avoid the de- 
struction of the city, resolved to resist in 
the hilly regions surrounding Pécs. On the 
morning of November 4, the Soviet troops 
took over the city. In the meantime, some 
5,000 volunteers—mostly miners and stu- 
dents carrying arms and ammunition—joined 
the insurgents in the Mecsek Mountains. 
The Soviet troops made numerous sorties 
against the positions of the insurgents but, 
owing to the mobility of the latter and their 
lightning guerrilla tactics, the Soviet troops 
suffered many casualties and, for some 3 
weeks, were unable to subdue the insur- 
gents. On the 8th, the insurgents attacked 
& convoy and killed the commander of the 
Soviet forces. Day by day, they harassed 
the Soviet troops by commando raids and, 
though the insurgents had lost many men, 
it was mainly lack of ammunition that 
forced them to give up the fight and escape 
across the border to Yugoslavia. The com- 
mittee was informed by two witnesses that 
many of the Hungarian wounded, who were 
to be sent down from the mountain hos- 
pital by Red Cross ambulances, never reached 
their destination alive. One witness stated 
that two wounded freedom fighters were 
taken out of a truck by Soviet troops, made 
to kneel in a public square with their hands 
tied behind their back and were then shot 
with a submachine gun. This isolated in- 
stance, however, could not be checked by the 
committee. 

208. The events during the uprising at the 
important industrial center of Dunapentele 
are particularly noteworthy because of the 
representative character of its population. 
After the war, it rapidly developed from a 
small village into an industrial city under 
the name of Sztálinváros. Steel foundries, 
iron works and chemical industries caused 
its industrial population to grow to 28,000 
by 1956. It was the most important experi- 
ment undertaken by the party in its in- 
dustrializatior program and was con- 
sidered to be one of the main strongholds of 
communism. On October 4 the workers 
decided to follow the example of Budapest. 
They organized a revolutionary council to 
represent them and established workers’ 
councils in the various factories. The next 
day, during a demonstration, the AVH 
opened fire on the crowd, killing 8 people and 
wounding 28. During the next 2 days, 
there was more fighting with the AVH, who 
were now barricaded in the army barracks. 
On the 29th, a helicopter landed on the 
barrack ground and a Soviet official with his 
family, the senior officers of the AVH and 
two senior Hungarian officers were flown 
away. Shortly afterward, a deputation 
from the barracks declared that the army 
was on the side of the revolution. 

209. The following days were spent in or- 
ganizing the activities of the revolutionary 
council and in the military training of some 
800 workers. Radio Rákóczi, which was 
transmitting from Dunapentele after Novem- 
ber 4, was repeatedly heard asking for as- 
sistance in weapons and equipment. It 
called on Radio Free Europe to pass on these 
appeals for outside assistance against the 
Soviet intervention and also retransmitted 
the appeals of other free Hungarian sta- 
tions. On the 5th, Radio Rákóczi appealed 
to the International Red Cross for medical 
supplies. On the 6th, a Russian armored 
unit stopped on the outskirts of the town 
and asked for the surrender of the insur- 
gents. The commanding officer, with an 
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AVH interpreter, was escorted into the town 
and met the leaders of the revolutionary 
council. It was pointed out to him that the 
insurgents were not Fascists or capitalist 
agents but principally workers, many of 
whom had been stanch supporters of the 
Communist Party. To convince him of this 
he was asked to hear two card-bearing mem- 
bers of the party from the crowd which was 
assembled outside. These men explained 
that they had been taught to believe that 
the Soviet Union defended human rights and 
was the liberator of the peoples. They de- 
clared they wanted now to be free of Soviet 
intervention and had demanded the aboli- 
tion of the AVH. When the Soviet officer 
stated that he had to carry out his orders, 
the two Communist freedom fighters tore up 
their party cards and threw them at his feet. 
The Soviet commander withdrew, stating 
that he would take no action against Duna- 
pentele until he received new orders. Never- 
theless, the next day—November 7—the 
Soviet forces attacked the town from three 
directions using a large armored force, self- 
propelled guns and tactical air force. The 
battle lasted all day, but the freedom fighters 
held strongly organized positions and were 
able to withstand the onslaught. By the 
evening of November 8, the ammunition had 
been exhausted and most of the fighters were 
ordered to go into hiding. Some 300 men 
with sidearms managed to escape during the 
night. They continued armed resistance in 
the countryside until November 11 when it 
was decided to disperse, as any further re- 
sistance appeared to be futile. 

210. It was reported that during the fight- 
ing in Dunapentele the factories did not 
suffer as much as the living quarters of the 
population, where considerable damage was 
done by bombing. The freedom fighters lost 
240 men during the fighting; 12 tanks and 8 
armored cars of the Soviet forces were de- 
stroyed, Witnesses stated before the Com- 
mittee that the purpose of the workers’ 
resistance in Dunapentele was to demon- 
strate that all Hungarians wanted to see 
their country freed from external domina- 
tion. Witnesses were emphatic in pointing 
out that, irrespective of creed or party afilia- 
tion, the factory workers, with the officers 
and men of the garrison, were entirely united 
in their objectives and that throughout the 
period October 25 to November 8 no one, ex- 
cept the members of the AVH, dissented 
from the policies of the revolutionary 
council. 

211. In the county of Veszprém, northwest 
of Lake Balaton, the revolutionary 1 
having consolidated its position by October 
26, concerned itself principally with political 
and administrative matters, as military 
questions appeared to be less pressing. There 
had been no fighting in the county with 
Soviet troops during the first intervention 
except at Várpalota, where the miners, in 
attacking the AVH, had also killed three 
Soviet political advisers. However, the 
Veszprém Revolutionary Council assisted in 
the formulation of a coordinated policy with 
the other Transdanubian provincial councils, 
for the purpose of creating a military com- 
mand to protect Transdanubia in case of a 
second military intervention. Its first act 
was to purge from its membership four of 
the five officers who had been originally 
elected, on suspicion of maintaining contacts 
with the Soviet forces; it elected instead a 
soldier and the head of the county police, 
thus setting up, according to the testimony 
received, a council which was truly re- 
sentative of all sections of the population of 
the province. The next 3 days were devoted 
to political negotiations for the resumption 
of work and for the organization of the 
national guard. By Saturday, November 3, 
however, the systematic buildup of the Soviet 
forces within the county had become so ap- 
parent that the national guard, consisting 
of students, workers, and soldiers, made hasty 
preparations in the city of Veszprém in 
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anticipation of a Soviet attack. This attack 
came at 5 o'clock the next morning. For 24, 
days the national guard, besieged in the old 
city of Veszprém, fought against greatly 
superior Soviet forces which had launched 
the attack from three directions. By mid- 
day of November 6, the ammunition of the 
insurgents was exhausted. About 40 Hun- 
garians and possibly an equal number of 
Russians had lost their lives. The battle 
caused considerable destruction in the city, 
including damage to buildings of historical 
and artistic significance. Most of the in- 
surgents were able to escape and attempted 
to hide their sidearms. However, by the 
evening Soviet trucks were being loaded with 
students seized from their homes and taken 
to unknown destinations. According to the 
evidence, by December 1 none of these stu- 
dents had been returned. At the end of the 
battle, it was reported that some Soviet 
troops, in a spirit of revenge, entered the 
university buildings and destroyed the chem- 
ical equipment in the laboratory. 

212. At Miskolc, the university and in- 
dustrial city of northeast Hungary, military 
action during the second Soviet intervention 
differed in some respects from that of west- 
ern Hungary. This no doubt can be at- 
tributed to the presence in the area of Soviet 
troops who were moving constantly in and 
out of the city, since Miskolc is on one 
of the arterial roads between Budapest and 
the northeastern frontiers. The presence of 
the Soviet troops tended to make it impos- 
sible for the insurgents to organize a re- 
sistance plan based on the city itself. This 
same problem confronted the insurgents of 
other cities in eastern Hungary, and as there 
was no time for organized resistance in the 
countryside, armed resistance in eastern 
Hungary did not endure as long as in Pécs, 
Dunapentele, and Veszprém. The passage of 
troops through the city in the early morning 
of Sunday, November 4, was not unusual, and 
the attack against the university buildings, 
one of the principal centers of the uprising 
in the city, was to some extent a surprise. 
The students fought for about 1 hour with 
whatever weapons had been given them. 
Several students were killed and the Soviet 
troops also suffered a number of casualties. 
The Committee was told that, when the 
fighting was over, many students were seized 
by the Soviet troops and taken to an un- 
known destination. On the other hand, 
troops of the national guard, who were fight- 
ing through the day in Miskole and the 
Hejöscaba district, retreated toward the Bükk 
Mountains. In the city itself fighting went 
on until the afternoon when the Revolution- 
ary Council of Borsod County was obliged to 
capitulate. 

213. From various sources of information, 
including radio reports emanating both from 
the free stations within Hungary and from 
those coming under the control of Soviet 
forces, it is possible to conclude that the So- 
viet troops during the night of November 3 
to 4 advanced in a forced march from 
Dunaföldvár and possibly Baja toward 
Kaposvár and Nagykanizsa which were cap- 
tured with little or no resistance. From 
Szombathely northward there was fighting 
throughout the day of November 4. Battles 
took place in the north at Györ, on the Györ- 
Sopron road and on the Gyér-Hegyeshalom 
road against parachute troops and forces 
crossing the Czechoslovak frontier possibly 
through Rajka. At Komárom on the Danube, 
Hungarian military units with freedom 
fighters fought throughout the day against 
powerful Soviet units attacking from Hun- 
garian territory and from Czechoslovakia 
across the Danube bridge. At Tatabanya, 
the miners fought with weapons which they 
had received from the Army. At Székes- 
fehérvér, the Hungarian military garrison, 
after breaking through the Soviet encircle- 
ment, moved to positions in the Vértes Moun- 
tains, while others proceeded southwest to- 
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ward the Bakony Mountains. There they 
established bases for guerrilla operations 
against Soviet troop movements along the 
highways connecting Budapest with western 
Hungary. The students of the Zrinyi Mili- 
tary Academy of Budapest and the Budapest 
armored brigade fought valiantly in the 
Mátra Mountains against an armored divi- 
sion. The information regarding the cross- 
ing of the Danube by Soviet troops at other 
points east of Komárom is considered un- 
reliable in view of the fact that for a period 
of more than 10 days various Hungarian 
units were able to move from the northeast 
between the Bükk and Mátra Mountains 
across the Danube to the southwestern chain 
of the Vértes Mountains. 

214. The fighting round the Danubian 
military centers of Szolnok, Kecskemét and 
Kalocsa is illustrative of the Soviet control 
exercised over the Hungarian Army. These 
three garrisons were, throughout the period 
of the revolution, under the command of 
pro-Soviet officers. As the strength of the 
Soviet troops was increasing from November 
1, the Hungarian garrisons were unable to 
assist the local national guard as other gar- 
risons had been able todo. At the outbreak 
of hostilities on November 4, the barracks at 
Szolnok were surrounded and the Soviet 
tanks inflicted many casualties on the Hun- 
garian troops who were taken by surprise. 
At Kecskemét and Kalocsa there was no 
fighting in the town, but a number of offi- 
cers and men were able to break through 
the encirclement, and for many days fought 
with the freedom fighters in the Danubian 
Plain, inflicting damage on the Soviet forces 
and supplies moving on the highways. 


F. Conclusions 


215. A survey of the movement of Soviet 
forces in Hungary during the period from 
October 29 to November 4 shows that, ir- 
respective of the assurances given to Premier 
Nagy by Soviet political personalities, there 
existed a definite plan for the reconquest 
and military subjugation of Hungary. This 
plan in fact was carried through fully. 
Contrary to the contentions of the Soviet 
Government that the Hungarian revolution 
was inspired by capitalist elements resid- 
ing outside Hungary, the committee cannot 
but conclude that the Hungarian resistance 
to the second Soviet intervention was a 
heroic demonstration of the will of the 
Hungarian people to fight for their national 
independence. 


The committee is not in possession of 
what it would regard as reliable figures for 
the casualties that occurred during the Hun- 
garian uprising. From an official Hungarian 
source (the Hungarian Central Statistical 
Office (Statisztikai Szemle), issue No. 11-12, 
vol. XXXIV, of November-December 1956, 
p. 929), it is stated that the number of all 
registered deaths from October through De- 
cember 1956 was 27,400; i.e., 10 percent high- 
er than in the same months of 1955. The 
number of people who died in the fighting, 
according to this source, can be estimated at 
some 1,800-2,000 in Budapest and 2,500- 
3,000 in the whole country. Among those 
who died in the fighting between October 
23 and November 30 and whose deaths had 
been registered up to January 1, 1957, 84 
percent were men and 16 percent women, 
More than one-fifth of these people were 
under 20 years of age, 28 percent were be- 
tween 20 and 29 years old, 15 percent be- 
tween 30 and 39 years old and 15 percent 
between 40 and 49. In the provinces, the 
greatest number of deaths in the fighting 
occurred in the counties of Pest, Györ- 
Sopron, Fejér and Bacs-Kisktn. 

The same oficial Hu source has 
stated that about 13,000 wounded (11,500 in 
Budapest) were treated in hospitals and 
clinics up to the end of November. In addi- 
tion, doctors, ambulances and first aid sta- 
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CHAPTER XVII—CONCLUSIONS 


784. The terms of reference of the Spe- 
cial Committee covered a broad field; name- 
ly, to report to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations after full and objective in- 
vestigation, its findings on all aspects of the 
question of Soviet intervention in Hungary 
by armed force and by other means and the 
effects of such intervention on the political 


investigation, as has been explained, in- 
volved the study of copious documentation 
from various sources and in several lan- 
guages, as well as the questioning of more 
than a hundred witnesses, whose testimony 
fills two thousand pages in the verbatim rec- 
ord. The Committee regrets that the at- 
titude of the Hungarian Government has 
prevented it from basing its investigation 
on direct observation in Hungary, as required 
by the General Assembly resolution. 

785. The Committee’s findings relate to 
many aspects of the events in Hungary and 
are concerned with numerous points of de- 
tail that have a bearing on the origin and 
mature of those events. The report itself 
embodies the conclusions of the Committee, 
and these conclusions cannot be readily dis- 
sociated from the evidence which is there 
assembled. A of the Committee's 
findings on individual aspects of the situa- 
tion in Hungary has been appended to cer- 
tain of the chapters. It would, however, 
seem appropriate at this stage to summarize 
a number of conclusions drawn by the Com- 
mittee from its study of the evidence as a 
whole. To the best of the Committee's be- 
lief, these conclusions represent the essen- 
tial facts about the Hungarian uprising 
which are necessary to an understanding of 
an nature and outcome. They are as fol- 
ows: 

(i) What took place in Hungary in Octo- 
ber and November 1956 was a spontaneous 
national uprising, due to longstanding 
grievances which had caused resentment 
among the people. One of these grievances 
was the inferior status of Hungary with re- 
gard to the U.S.S.R.; the system of Govern- 
ment was in part maintained by the weap- 
on of terror, wielded by the AVH or political 
police, whose influence was exercised at least 
until the end of 1955, through a complex 
network of agents and informers permeating 
the whole of Hungarian society. In other 
respects also, Soviet pressure was resented. 
From the stifling of free speech to the adop- 
tion of a Soviet-style uniform for the Hun- 
garian army, an alien infiuence existed in all 
walks of life. Hungarians felt no personal 
animosity toward the individual Soviet sol- 
diers on Hungarian soil, but these armed 
forces were symbols of something which an- 
noyed a proud people and fed the desire to 
be free; 

(ii) The thesis that the uprising was 
fomented by reactionary circles in Hungary 
and that it drew its strength from such cir- 
cles and from Western “imperialists” failed 


tions are said to have rendered first aid to 
& large number of slightly wounded people. 
It is possible that the above figures do not 
present a complete picture. Some sources 
have placed the number of dead and wound- 
ed far above that suggested by the Hun- 
garian Government. Speaking in the In- 
dian Parliament on December 13, Mr. Nehru 
said that, from such information as he had 
received, “it would appear that about 25,000 
Hungarians and about 7,000 Russians died 
in the fighting.” The committee, however, 
received the impression that this figure may 
well be too high. On many occasions, ef- 
forts were made by the committee to obtain 
precise knowledge of the casualties occa- 
sioned by the uprising. This did not prove 
to be possible, and it may well be some 
time before accurate figures are available. 

to a doctor in the biggest hospi- 
tal, 80 percent of the wounded were saved. 
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to survive the committee's examination. 
From start to finish, the uprising was led 
by students, workers, soldiers and intellectu- 
als, many of whom were Communists or 
former Communists. The majority of politi- 
cal demands put forward during the revolu- 
tion included a stipulation that democratic 
socialism should be the basis of the Hun- 
garian political structure and that such 
social achievements as the land reform 
should be safeguarded. At no time was any 
proposal made for the return to power, or 
to the Government, of any figure associated 
with prewar days. Fascists and saboteurs, 
heavily armed, could not have succeeded in 
landing on Hungarian airfields which were 
under Soviet supervision, or in crossing the 
Austrian frontier, where a closed zone was 
shown by the Austrian authorities to the 
military attachés of France, the United King- 
dom, the United States, and the U.S. S. R.; 

(iii) The uprising was not planned in ad- 
vance. It was the universal testimony of 
witnesses examined by the Committee that 
events took participants by surprise. No sin- 
gle explanation can determine exactly why 
the outbreak occurred just when it did. 
Communist spokesmen, including Mr. Kádár 
and the members of his present government, 
have recognized the bitter grievances of the 
Hungarian people before October 23. They 
have spoken of a “broad, popular movement” 
caused by the “bitterness and indignation” 
of the masses. Two factors would seem to 
have brought this resentment toa head. The 
first of these was the news received on Octo- 
ber 19 of a successful move by Poland for 
greater independence from the USS.R. This 
news was largely instrumental in bringing 
the Hungarian students together in the 
meetings of October 22. The second factor 
was the acute disappointment felt by the 
people when Ernö Gerd, First Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Workers’ (Communist) Party, in his speech 
on the evening of October 23 failed to meet 
any of the popular demands and adopted 
what was considered a truculent tone toward 
his hearers; 

(iv) Although no evidence exists of ad- 
vance planning, and although the whole 
course of the uprising bears the hallmark 
of continuous improvisation, it would ap- 
pear that the Soviet authorities had taken 
steps as early as October 20 to make armed 
intervention in Hungary possible. Evidence 
exists of troop movements, or projected troop 
movements, from that date on. It would 
appear that plans for action had therefore 
been laid some time before the students 
met to discuss their demands. The commit- 
tee is not in a position to say whether the 
Soviet authorities anticipated that the 
grievances of the Hungarian people, stimu- 
lated by events in Poland, could no longer 
be contained. Signs of opposition were evi- 
dent before the 23rd; the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment had reason to foresee that trouble 
Was brewing. While the evidence shows that 
Soviet troops from outside Hungary were 
used even in the first intervention, no clause 
of the Warsaw Treaty provides for interven- 
tion by armed forces of the Soviet Union to 
dictate political developments within any 
signatory’s frontiers; 

(vy) The demonstrations on October 23 
Were at first entirely peaceable. None of 
the demonstrators appear to have carried 
arms, and no evidence has been discovered 
that any of those who voiced the political 
demands or joined the demonstrators had 
any intention to resort to force. While dis- 
appointment at Mr. Geré’s speech may have 

the crowds, it would hardly of it- 
self have sufficed to turn the demonstra- 
tion into an armed uprising. That this hap- 
pened was due to the action of the AVH 
in opening fire on the people outside the 
Radio Building. Within a few hours, Soviet 
tanks were in action against the Hungarians. 
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This appearance of Russian soldiers in their 
midst not as friendly allies, but as enemies 
in combat, had the effect of still further 
uniting the people; 

(vi) Obscurity surrounds the invitation 
alleged to have been issued by the Hungarian 
Government to the Soviet authorities to as- 
sist in quelling the uprising by force. Mr. 
Nagy has denied, with every appearance of 
truth, that he issued this Invitation or was 
even aware of it. Since Soviet tanks ap- 
peared on the streets of Budapest at about 
2 a.m. on October 24, it would have been im- 
possible for him to have addressed any of- 
ficial message to the Soviet authorities, since 
he held no Government post at the time 
when the tanks must have received their 
orders. An invitation may have been made 
privately by Mr. Gerd, first secretary of the 
central committee of the Communist Party, 
or Mr. Hegedüs, the Prime Minister. The 
Committee, however, has had no opportunity 
of seeing a text of such an invitation, or of 
considering the exact circumstances in which 
it may have been issued. Until further in- 
formation comes to light, it would be wise 
to suspend judgment as to whether such 
an invitation was issued at all. 

Similar considerations apply to the invi- 
tation which is alleged to have been ad- 
dressed to the Soviet authorities before 
the second intervention on November 4. 
Mr. Kadar had remained a member of Mr. 
Nagy’s government when the latter was re- 
constituted on November 3 and the Com- 
mittee is unaware of his having given any 
recorded indication of his disapproval of Mr. 
Nagy’s policies. Mr. Kadar's movements at 
this time are not fully known, and he can- 
not be considered to have substantiated his 
own claim to have called, in the name of the 
Government, for Soviet help. In any event, 
there is abundant evidence that Soviet prep- 
arations for a further intervention, includ- 
ing the movement of troops and armour 
from abroad, had been underway since the 
last days of October. Mr. Kádár and his 
Ministers were absent from Budapest dur- 
ing the first few days after he formed his 
Government, and administrative instructions 
to the people of Hungary were issued by the 
commanders of the Soviet troops; 

(vii) When Mr. Nagy became Prime Min- 
ister, he was not at first able to exercise 
the full powers of that office. Only when 
the grip of the AVH was loosened by the 
victory of the insurgents was he able to take 
an independent stand. By this time, the real 
power in Hungary lay with the Revolutionary 
and Workers’ Councils, which had sprung up 
spontaneously in different parts of the coun- 
try and had replaced the collapsing struc- 
ture of the Communist Party. Mr. Nagy, 
though himself a Communist of long stand- 
ing who had lived for many years in the 
U.S.S.R., invited non-Communists into his 
new Government, and listened to the de- 
mands of various Revolutionary and Workers’ 
Councils, It would appear that Mr. Nagy 
himself, like the country at large, was some- 
what taken aback by the pace of develop- 
ments. However, seeing that his country- 
men were united in their desire for other 
forms of government and the departure of 
Soviet troops, he threw in his lot with the 
insurgents. By this action, he obliterated the 
impression which he had created while still 
under the domination of the AVH, and he 
became a symbolic figure in the uprising, 
although he had not instigated it, and was 
never its actual leader; 

(vlil) The few days of freedom enjoyed by 
the Hungarian people provided abundant 
evidence of the popular nature of the upris- 
ing. A free press and radio came to life 
all over Hungary, and the disbanding of the 
AVH was the signal for general rejoicing, 
which revealed the degree of unity achieved 
by the people, once the burden of fear had 
been lifted from them; 
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(ix) There were a number of lynchings and 
beatings by the crowds. These were, in 
almost all cases, confined to members of the 
AVH or those who were believed to have 
cooperated with them; 

(x) Steps were taken by the workers’ coun- 
cils during this period to give the workers 
real control of nationalized industrial un- 
dertakings and to abolish unpopular insti- 
tutions, such as the production norms. 
These were widely resented as being unfair 
to workers and also a reflection of popularly 
suspected secret trade agreements with the 
U.S.S.R., which were said to make heavy de- 
mands on the Hungarian economy for the 
benefit of the Soviet union. During the days 
of freedom, while negotiations continued 
with the Soviet authorities for the with- 
drawal of Russian troops, attempts were 
made to clear up the streets of Budapest 
and life was beginning to return to normal. 
The insurgents had agreed to amalgamate, 
while maintaining their identity, in a na- 
tional guard, which would have been re- 
sponsible, with the army and police, for 
maintaining order; 

(xi) In contrast to the demands for the re- 
establishment of political rights put for- 
ward during the uprising, is the fact that 
basic human rights of the Hungarian people 
were violated by the Hungarian governments 
prior to October 23, especially up to the 
autumn of 1955, and that such violations 
have been resumed since November 4. The 
Committee is convinced that the numerous 
accounts of inhuman treatment and torture 
by the AVH are to be accepted as true. On 
the evidence, it is also convinced that num- 
bers of Hungarians, including some women, 
were deported to the Soviet Union and that 
some may not have been returned to their 
homes. These deportations were designed 
to break the back of the revolution. Action 
taken by the Hungarian people in their 
spontaneous uprising succeeded in ridding 
them for a few days of the apparatus of 
police terror. This democratic achievement 
of a united people was, indeed, threatened 
by a form of counterrevolution and it was 
to this that it succumbed. However, the 
counterrevolution consisted in the setting up 
by Soviet armed forces of Mr. Kadar and his 
colleagues in opposition to a government 
which enjoyed the overwhelming support of 
the people of Hungary; 

(xii) Following the second Soviet inter- 
vention on November 4, there has been no 
evidence of popular support for Mr. Kadar's 
government. Mr. Kadar has successively 
abandoned most of the points from the rev- 
olutionary program which he had at first 
promised to the Hungarian people. On the 
central question of the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops, he has moved from complete accept- 
ance of the nation’s wishes to a refusal to 
discuss the subject in present circumstances. 
Against the workers, he has proceeded step 
by step to destroy their power and that of 
the workers’ councils. Capital punishment 
is applicable to strike activities. The proc- 
esses of Justice have been distorted by the 
institution of special police and special 
courts and by the ignoring of the rights of 
the accused. The Social Democratic Party 
has again been forcibly liquidated. General 
elections have been postponed for 2 years. 
Writers and intellectuals are subjected to 
repressive measures, The Hungarian work- 
ers have shown no sign of support for Mr. 
Kadar’s government or for the prospect of 
continuous Soviet occupation. Only a small 
fraction of the 190,000 Hungarians, mostly 
young people, who fied the country have ac- 
cepted his invitation to return. The peas- 
ants have reason to be grateful to Mr. Nagy 
for his attitude toward collectivization of 
agriculture and forced deliveries of farm 
produce; 

(xiii) In the light of the extent of foreign 
intervention, consideration of the Hungarian 
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question by the United Nations was legally 
proper and, moreover, it was requested by 
a legal government of Hungary. In the mat- 
ter of human rights, Hungary has accepted 
specific international obligations in the 
treaty of peace. Accordingly, the Commit- 
tee does not regard objections based on par- 
agraph 7 of article 2 of the charter as having 
validity in the present case. A massive 
armed intervention by one power on the 
territory of another, with the avowed in- 
tention of interfering with the internal af- 
fairs of the country must, by the Soviet’s 
own definition of aggression, be a matter of 
international concern. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COFFEE 
AGREEMENT, 1962 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of 
Executive H, 87th Congress, 2d session, 
the Internationa] Coffee Agreement, 
1962. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am about to propound a unanimous- 
consent agreement which has been dis- 
cussed with the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
DIRKSEN], with members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee now on the floor, 
and with other Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that the yea- 
and-nay vote on the pending treaty be 
held at 5 o’clock tomorrow afternoon, 
and that the half hour previous to that 
time be equally divided between the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the coffee 
agreement, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(The unanimous-consent agreement, 
as subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows:) 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed to a yea- 
and-nay vote on the resolution of ratification 
of the International Coffee Agreement, 1962 
(Ex. H, 87th Cong., 2d sess.), at 5 p.m. on 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963. 

Ordered further, That debate on the treaty 
for one-half hour before the vote be equally 
divided and controlled by the majority and 
minority leaders respectively, or someone des- 
ignated by them. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, since 
the Senate is agreeing on a time certain 
for voting on the coffee agreement, it is 
understood, of course, that, under the 
rule, there will be a quorum call. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, with 
regard to the proposed quorum call, 
would it precede the vote or occur im- 
mediately prior to the time that the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the coffee 
agreement would discuss the agreement 
in the half hour preceding the 5 o’clock 
vote? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The quorum call 
would precede the start of the half-hour 
discussion. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask Senators to give consideration to a 
motion I am about to make: 

I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ACCEPTANCE BY UNITED STATES 
OF INSTRUMENT FOR AMEND- 
MENT OF CONSTITUTION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 160, Senate 
Joint Resolution 60. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 60) providing for ac- 
ceptance by the United States of an 
instrument for the amendment of the 
constitution of the International Labor 
Organization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
committee I voted against approval of 
the joint resolution. I asked that there 
be included in the report a dissenting 
opinion setting forth my views as to why 
the joint resolution contemplating the 
expansion of membership in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization from 1940 
to 1948 ought not to be adopted. 

I voted in the committee against re- 
porting Senate Joint Resolution 60 for 
the following reasons: 

1. Every increase in the number of mem- 
bers of international organizations und their 
executive bodies dilutes the voting power 
and infiuence of the United States. This is 
most unfortunate, especially when new mem- 
ber states are often small, weak, and unable 
even to support themselves without assist- 
ance from other states. This has happened 
in the United Nations and is happening in 
all its affiliated organizations, such as the 
ILO which is involved here. Unless some 
other formula than “one state—one vote” is 
found—such as a formula relating voting 
strength to financial or other contributions— 
I shall continue to oppose measures which 
tend to diminish our influence and increase 
the obligations of our taxpayers. 


With respect to that first reason which 
I assigned for opposing the joint resolu- 
tion, I wish to point out what has hap- 
pened in the United Nations. When that 
organization was formed in 1945 there 
were 50 members. Today there are ap- 
proximately 110. In the General As- 
sembly, with 110 votes being cast, the 
United States has 1 vote. Togo, Cam- 
eroon, Mali Ghana, and all the newly 
formed nations likewise have one vote. 
In this International Labor Organization 
now being considered by the Senate it is 
contemplated increasing the membership 
on the Board of Governors from 40 to 
48. If that is done, our strength in that 
body will be diluted. 
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I set forth the following second rea- 
son: 

2. As the majority report notes, every in- 
crease in membership has resulted in a 
reshuffling of percentage assessments appli- 
cable to member states. A table was sup- 
plied to the committee (reproduced in the 
hearings appended to this report) which 
shows that 40 members of the ILO, received 
reductions in their percentage assessments 
between 1959 and 1963 because of the in- 
crease in the membership of the ILO. The 
United States, however, which bears the 
lion’s share of the burden, did not have its 
assessment reduced. Moreover, the nations 
receiving reductions were not only the un- 
derdeveloped nations, as one might expect, 
but included such countries as the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, and Belgium. In 
fact, all of the nations of Western Europe 
have received reductions, except Greece. Un- 
less there is a similar downward adjustment 
in the US. Maret I cannot support an 
increase in the Board which 
has the direct . of decreasing our in- 
fluence in the ILO. 


To elaborate upon that reason set 
forth in item No. 2, I point out that the 
United States contributes 25 percent of 
the money to finance the International 
Labor Organization. The number of 
members in the past has been increased. 
We would anticipate that with an in- 
crease in the number of members, the 
new members would make contributions, 
thus enabling the reduction of the assess- 
ments imposed against the old members. 
Reductions have been made for the old 
members, but not for the United States. 
We are still paying 25 percent of the cost 
of administering this International La- 
bor Organization, even though our voting 
strength has been diluted on each occa- 
sion that the membership has been in- 
creased. 

3. It is pointed out in the testimony that 
the ILO is shifting its emphasis to technical, 
assistance-type activities. I consider this an 
unwarranted duplication of services in this 
field provided by the United States and by 
other international organizations. 


Elaborating on this point, I conclude 
that there is no justification for the In- 
ternational Labor Organization’s enter- 
ing the field of granting technical assist- 
ance to the nations around the world. 

4. The majority expressed its concern over 
the low ratio of U.S. nationals employed by 
international organizations, particularly the 
ILO, to the total number of employees. Ex- 
pressing concern is not going to change this 
situation in which the United States pro- 
vides 25 percent of the budget and only 5.34 
percent of the working force. The way to 
show our disapproval of this condition is to 
reject this amendment to the ILO constitu- 
tion. 


Mr. President, the principle under 
which we are contributing 25 percent to 
the International Labor Organization, 32 
percent to the general administrative ex- 
penses of the United Nations, and 40 per- 
cent to the financing of the Gaza strip 
and Congo operations, while having a 
representation on the working force in 
a substantial degree inequitable and 
small, is repeated in practically all the 
other organizations. There are only a 
few—the Export-Import Bank, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank—in which there is some semblance 
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of giving to the United States representa- 
tion by way of workers which is in some 
way comparable to the contributions we 
make. 

There is a further aspect. There is 
contemplation now in the United Na- 
tions of having a conference on inter- 
national trade. The administrative 
agency will be set up to guide that con- 
ference. The word is current that in 
that important conference the repre- 
sentatives of the administrative agency 
shall be made up primarily of countries 
who throw their lot with the Soviet 
Union and not with the United States. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iyield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I have listened with 
interest to the statement of the Senator 
from Ohio. I wish to say that I fully 
subscribe to his views in regard to the 
ratification of this amendment. His 
views are sound. His concept is good. 

I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. In the hearings are set out the 
names of nation members of this inter- 
national organization and their respec- 
tive contributions as allocated for the 
purpose of administering the organiza- 
tion. Does the Senator have any infor- 
mation as to the record of payments by 
the various nation members of the Or- 
ganization of the dues and contributions 
they are supposed to be paying for that 
purpose? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Ido not have the sta- 
tistical information necessary to deal 
with that inquiry. I am certain that as 
membership increases, and the contrib- 
uting countries grow larger in number, 
the statistics ought to show that the 
United States is released in part from 
its payments because new countries are 
entering and new countries are con- 
tributing new money. There has been 
no reduction in contributions by the 
United States. Reductions have gone to 
all of the developed countries of Europe 
except Greece, but the U.S. contribution 
remains identically the same. 

I do not know whether the record con- 
tains the information to answer the Sen- 
ator’s question. 

Mr. HRUSKA. As I understand, votes 
from the large industrial nation mem- 
bers are sufficient in number now to com- 
ply with the requirement for adoption 
of the amendment. Action by the United 
States is not necessary to have the 
amendment go into force; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is my under- 
standing. That is why I say, in reason 
No. 6, “There is no need for action on 
this resolution.” 

Mr. HRUSKA. If the United States 
should take affirmative action on this 
proposal we would be reaffirming the 
principle of undertaking to pay a greater 
sum for the cost of administration of 
this body—and that could well serve as 
a pattern, model, and precedent for other 
organizations of similar nature, could it 
not be said? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The percentage con- 
tribution, I assume, will remain the same 
at 25 percent. The dollar contribution 
will grow greater, because the cost of 
operating the agency will increase. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. That is the point I 
had in mind. If the action which we 
are requested to take—which is not 
necessary to make the amendment ef- 
fective—is taken, that could be con- 
sidered as a precedent for similar situ- 
ations which might arise with respect 
to other international organizations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur in what the 
Senator from Nebraska has said. I point 
out again that the majority members of 
the committee in the report said, in 
effect, “This is wrong. It should not 
continue.” My position is, “If it is 
wrong, let us not vote for it, and let us 
have some assurance that the wrong will 
be remedied.” . 

I agree with the Senator from Ne- 
braska that if we should approve this 
proposal in effect we would be making 
the announcement that in similar situ- 
ations, with respect to other interna- 
tional organizations, we would continue 
to carry the brunt of the burden of the 
cost and accept the smallest number of 
employees. Thus we would saddle ad- 
ditional cost on the taxpayers of our 
country. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I do not know whether 
the leadership will ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote on this question, but, if not, I want 
this statement to be evidence of the fact 
that I fully subscribe to the statement 
made by the Senator from Ohio. If an 
opportunity is given to record our votes, 
my vote will be “No.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I read further from 
my individual views: 

6. There is no need for action on this reso- 
lution. I was much concerned to learn from 
the committee hearing that the last increase 
of the governing board in 1954 went into 
force without favorable congressional action. 


That is, favorable congressional ac- 
tion by the United States. 


The ILO constitution provides that certain 
types of amendments can become effective 
when ratified by two-thirds of the members, 
including five States of major industrial im- 
portance. Among the 46 States that have 
ratified as of the end of March, there are 5 
States of major industrial importance. U.S. 
action, at this point, is therefore completely 
unnecessary and waste of the Senate’s time. 
I believe rejection of this resolution would, 
nevertheless, have a salutary effect. It would 
serve notice on the international community 
that the postwar beneficence of the United 
States is hereafter to bear some degree of re- 
lationship to influence. 

I urge the Senate to reject this measure. 


I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, what is 
the question before the Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that certain ex- 
cerpts from the report of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Report No. 179, on 
Senate Joint Resolution 60, to amend the 
constitution of the International Labor 
Organization, be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, hav- 
ing had under consideration the joint reso- 
lution, Senate Joint Resolution 60, reports 
the same favorably without amendment and 
recommends that it do pass. 
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PURPOSE OF THE JOINT RESOLUTION 


Senate Joint Resolution 60 authorizes the 
President to accept on behalf of the United 
States an amendment to the constitution of 
the International Labor Organization de- 
signed to increase the size of its Governing 
Board from 40 to 48 members. 


BACKGROUND 


The International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was established by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in 1919 as an autonomous associate 
of the League of Nations. The United States 
joined the ILO in 1934 by the passage of a 
joint resolution authorizing the President to 
accept its constitution on behalf of the 
United States. With the dissolution of the 
League of Nations, member governments of 
the ILO, in 1946, revised its constitution and 
the ILO became a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. 

At that time, the size of the Governing 
Board was fixed at 32. This was subsequent- 
ly increased in 1954 to 40, and the increase 
currently under consideration will set it at 
48. The total membership of the Organiza- 
tion at the time of these changes was 50 
in 1946, 69 in 1954, and now is 107. 

The ILO is unique among international 
organizations in that it includes representa- 
tion not only of governments but also of 
employers and workers. This tripartite rep- 
resentation is also pursued on the Governing 
Board, members of which have 3-year terms. 
Of the 40 current seats, 20 are allocated to 
government representatives, 10 to labor rep- 
resentatives, and 10 to employers’ represent- 
atives. With adoption of the amendment, 
the Board will consist of 24 government 
members, and 12 employer and 12 worker 
members. 

At the present time the government mem- 
bers of the Board are chosen as follows: The 
10 major industrial states (including the 
United States) are automatically elected as 
provided in the ILO constitution. The re- 
maining 10 government members are ap- 
pointed by the other government represent- 
atives. The worker and employer members 
on the Board are similarly elected by their 
own groups. Traditionally the U.S. worker 
and employer representatives have been thus 
chosen. 

Until the next election in June 1963, the 
composition of the Governing Board is as 
follows: 

Government members: 

Argentina. 

Canada. 

Ceylon. 

China 

Denmark. 

Federal Republic of Germany. 

Frances 

Ghana. 

India 

Italy 

Japan? 

Netherlands, 

Panama. 

Rumania. 

Tunisia. 

USSR 

United Kingdom 

United States. 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela. 

Employers’ members: 

Brazil. 


United Kingdom, 
United States. 


Members holding nonelective seats as 
states of chief industrial importance. 
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Workers’ members: 


Federal Republic of Germany. 
India. 

Mexico. 

Morocco. 

Pakistan. 

Switzerland. 

United Kingdom. 

United States. 


WORK OF THE ILO 


The principal purpose of the ILO is to 
assist in raising labor standards and in im- 
provement of working conditions. This is 
done mainly through the technique of sub- 
mitting standards, embodied in ILO con- 
ventions and recommendations, to member 
governments for their adoption. 

The activities of the Organization cover a 
wide range of subjects, including hours of 
work; minimum age for employment; work- 
ing conditions of women and young workers; 
workmen’s compensation; minimum wage, 
machinery, labor standards in non-self-gov- 
erning territories; industrial safety; sta- 
tistics; migration for employment; condi- 
tions of work of seamen; the right of workers 
and employers to organize into associations 
of their own choosing; trade union rights; 
and forced labor. 

More recently, the ILO has begun to 
emphasize technical assistance services to 
member countries such as national and 
regional training programs, advisory mis- 
sions, surveys, and other related activities. 
It is estimated that approximately $1.3 mil- 
lion of the current $14 million budget is de- 
voted to activities of a technical assistance 
nature. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

The legislation now before the Senate, 
was submitted by the Department of State 
in a letter dated February 19, 1963, and was 
introduced on March 14 by Senator Mc- 
Namara who participated in the 1962 ILO 
Conference at which the amendment was 
unanimously adopted. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations had 
a public hearing on the measure on April 
2, 1963, and further testimony in executive 
session on May 7. The public hearing is 
printed in the appendix to this report. 
On May 7, the committee ordered the resolu- 
tion reported favorably to the Senate, with- 
out amendment. 

* * . * e 


STAFFING OF THE ILO 


In connection with consideration of this 
measure, the committee discussed a report 
of April 22, 1963, by the Department of State 
Advisory Committee on International Orga- 
nizations on the staffing of these agencies. 
This report will be further considered by the 
subcommittee on International Organiza- 
tion Affairs. At this point, however, the 
committee notes, and indicates its concern 
at, the small number of U.S. nationals em- 
ployed by the ILO. The United States con- 
tributes 25 percent of the ILO budget but 
only 5.34 percent of the ILO employees are 
American citizens. This ratio is illustrative 
of the situation in other international or- 
ganizations as well. This situation will re- 
ceive further attention by the committee. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The committee recommends that the Sen- 
ate give favorable consideration to Senate 
Joint Resolution 60. In support of its recom- 
mendation, the committee cites the United 
States long association with, and leadership 
in, the ILO; the unanimity in the ILO Con- 
ference at which this amendment was adopt- 
ed; the support of the U.S. labor and em- 
ployer delegates at that Conference; and the 
strong endorsement of the Departments of 
State and Labor. 
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An increase in membership in an inter- 
national organization tends, of course, to 
affect the weight of each member's vote. It 
does not follow, however, that there will 
be a similar dilution of the influence of 
each member. The growth of these orga- 
nizations offers a challenging opportunity to 
bring U.S. leadership and influence to bear 
on an even broader basis than before. Rather 
than reject full participation in the ILO— 
which failure to act on this resolution would 
imply—this committee urges vigorous and 
imaginative U.S. leadership in it. 

In June 1963 the composition of the next 
Governing Board will be determined by the 
ILO Conference. Early U.S. acceptance of 
this amendment will enable the United 
States to exercise leadership at that Con- 
ference. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 60) was 
passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is hereby authorized to accept on 
behalf of the United States of America the 
instrument for the amendment of the con- 
stitution of the International Labor Organi- 
zation adopted at Geneva on June 22, 1962, 
by the International Labor Conference at its 
forty-sixth session. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the preamble is agreed to. 


RELINQUISHING BY SENATOR 
HRUSKA OF HIS POSITION AS 
RANKING MINORITY MEMBER OF 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, with 
reluctance, I have determined to relin- 
quish my position as the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights. 

There is in no sense an indication that 
my concern with the important field of 
the subcommittee’s work has diminished. 
The opposite is true: few activities of the 
Senate are of a more compelling and far- 
reaching nature. 

Nonetheless, it is now necessary to con- 
cede that the demands on my time, as a 
result of the heavy work schedule of the 
Appropriations Committee, together with 
the requirements of several other judi- 
ciary subcommittees, preclude my devot- 
ing the deserved attention to the position 
of ranking minority member of the Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee. 

Even so, I would not relinquish the 
assignment were it not that it will be 
assumed by the Senator from New York 
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(Mr. Keattnc]. As we all know, this 
subcommittee deals with many subjects 
in which the Senator from New York is 
deeply interested. He is one of the Sen- 
ate’s leading authorities on the Consti- 
tution and has had broad experience 
both in the Senate and during his previ- 
ous service in the House in the important 
area of civil rights. 

I am confident that he will perform his 
duties diligently and contribute signifi- 
cantly both to the work of the Committee 
on the Judiciary and the entire Senate by 
his work on the subcommittee. 

I intend to retain my membership on 
the subcommittee, and, of course, will 
continue my own interest in its activities 
to the maximum possible extent consist- 
ent with other demands on my time. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iyield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, may I 
say there is no more conscientious and 
gracious Member of the Senate than the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HRUSKA]. 
I have been proud to serve with him not 
only on the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights but on many other sub- 
committees of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. No one pursues his responsi- 
bilities with greater diligence or skill. 

I know that he is deeply interested in 
the work of the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights and that he has relin- 
quished his ranking position on this 
subcommittee only because of his convic- 
tion that he must give even more time to 
the painstaking and extremely important 
work of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, While others might compro- 
mise in their efforts to cope with the 
many demands made on their time, it is 
characteristic of the Senator from Ne- 
braska to give his full attention and 
thought to any duties imposed upon him. 

I want to express my deep appreciation 
for the confidence he has expressed in 
me and for his generous praise of my ex- 
perience in the work of the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights. I am ex- 
tremely pleased that the Senator from 
Nebraska intends to remain a member 
of the subcommittee, since I know all of 
us will benefit from his own wise counsel 
and insight into these problems. The 
subcommittee has important hearings 
scheduled. It is about to begin hearings 
on the extension of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. There are a great many im- 
portant bills to which it will have to give 
its earnest consideration. It is my in- 
tention to give these problems the high- 
est priority in the hope that we can lay 
the groundwork for action which must 
be taken in the areas within the subecom- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. 

Again I express my gratitude to the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
for his kind expression. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am grateful to the 
Senator for his kind remarks. I wish 
him well. I am confident he will make 
a fine contribution in this post. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
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House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 18. An act to the name of 
Harpers National Monument to Har- 
pers Ferry National Historical Park; and 

S. 247. An act to authorize survey and es- 
tablishment of a townsite for the Juneau 
Indian Village in Alaska. 


HARPERS FERRY NATIONAL HIS- 
TORICAL PARK BILL PASSES 
HOUSE—SENATE MEASURE SENT 
TO WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives today ap- 
proved legislation to change the name of 
Harpers Ferry National Monument to 
the Harpers Ferry National Historical 
Park. 

In the 87th Congress, I introduced a 
measure for this purpose which passed 
the Senate but action was not completed 
by the House of Representatives before 
the adjournment of Congress. I rein- 
troduced it in the present session as 
Senate bill 18 and it was approved by the 
Senate, April 9. It will now be sent to 
the President for his signature and it is 
anticipated that the Chief Executive will 
sign it into law within the next few days. 

It was my privilege as a Member of 
the House of Representatives to author 
the measure which became law in June 
1944, to establish the Harpers Ferry Na- 
tional Monument on 500 acres of land 
donated to the Federal Government by 
the State of West Virginia. 

After conferring with representatives 
of the National Park Service and with 
civic and State leaders in West Virginia, 
we believed that the word “Monument” 
was misleading and did not adequately 
express the historical and traditional 
significance originally intended. The 
change of name will bring Harpers Ferry 
into the same category as a number of 
other like areas administered by the 
National Park Service. 

It is my opinion that the new name 
will better describe the character and 
significance of the historic and scenic 
section which is a rich reminder of our 
American heritage. Harpers Ferry 
played an important role from George 
Washington’s time until after the War 
Between the States. Not only was it the 
site of John Brown’s raid in 1859, but 
long before that time it had been selected 
by President Washington for a Federal 
arsenal. During the Civil War, it was an 
almost constant focus of attention for 
both the Union and Confederate Armies. 

During 1962 there were 657,991 per- 
sons who visited the park or 7.4 percent 
more than for the year 1961. Four 
major projects are underway at present: 
Restoration of the Harper House, reha- 
bilitation of the Stagecoach Inn for use 
as a visitor center, rehabilitation of the 
Civil War fortifications on Bolivar 
Heights, and development of Storer Col- 
lege for use as an eastern training cen- 
ter of the National Park Service. 
these projects except the training center 
are designed for direct service to the 
visiting public. 

The restoration of the Harper House 
is under the sponsorship of the Shenan- 
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doah-Potomac Garden Council. The 
women active in this project are provid- 
ing all needed furnishings to refurnish 
its interior. The House is the oldest 
dwelling in the community. The recent 
Ninth Annual House and Garden Tour, 
April 27 and 28, of surrounding historic 
towns arranged by the council to benefit 
Harper House was a most interesting 
tour. I personally extend my sincere 
commendation to the ladies of the coun- 
cil for their enthusiastic support. 

It is appropriate and meaningful that 
this change in name to the Harpers 
Ferry National Historical Park is being 
made in 1963, the centennial year of 
West Virginia’s admission to the Union. 
It is gratifying to report this develop- 
ment to the citizens of the Republic and 
particularly to the people of West 
Virginia. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
HAMTRAMCK, MICH., RELATING 
TO IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
city council of the city of Hamtramck, 
Mich., recently adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing their appreciation over the fact 
that a bronze tablet marker has been 
placed at the grave of Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski at Arlington National Cemetery. 

The resolution makes particular note 
of the efforts of Senator Harrison WIL- 
LIAMS to obtain this suitable identifica- 
tion of the final resting place of the 
great Polish patriot, Paderewski. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Hamtramck city council resolu- 


tion be placed in the Recorp at this 
point. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas a communication has been re- 
ceived from the acting mayor requesting ex- 
pression of appreciation and recognition to 
certain public officials therein named for 
their participation in the ceremonies mark- 
ing dedication of a bronze tablet at the rest- 
ing place of Ignace Jan Paderewski at the 
rg Serge National Cemetery on May 9, 1963; 
ani 

Whereas Ignace Jan Paderewski first won 
acclaim in the European countries as a piano 
virtuoso artist, whose performances were 
blended with a strong national consciousness 
in him as a Pole so sensitive to the tragedies 
of the Polish nation even during his younger 
2 when politics played no part in his life; 
an 

Whereas this great artist and genius after 
giving his first concert in the United States 
on November 17, 1891, continued to captivate 
the American audiences with his magnificent 
and splendid performances to such extent 
that before the century was over he already 
was in the American mind the virtuoso in- 
carnate who met the ents of the 
time more perfectly than any other mu- 
sician; and 

Whereas after the formation of national 
committee in Switzerland in 1917 during 
World War I for the independence of Poland, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski was appointed as its 
chief delegate to the United States, who in 
that capacity after giving several concerts 
and delivering many speeches, at universi- 
ties, concert halls, and theaters to raise 
funds for relief of the devastated and war- 
stricken countryside, prevailed upon Presi- 
dent Wilson in supporting the 13th point 
of the treaty for a united, independent and 
autonomous Poland; and 
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Whereas upon the death of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski his remains were ordered to be 
interred by President Roosevelt in a Crypt 
at the Arlington National Cemetery and re- 
main there until Poland is free and on this 
9th day of May 1963 a bronze tablet is to be 
dedicated by the Secretary of State marking 
the said resting place during which cere- 
monies certain addresses are to be made: 
Now, then, be it 

Resolved, That this City Council of the 
City of Hamtramck do and it hereby does, 
in its own behalf and in behalf of the people 
of said city, express its deep apprecia- 
tion to President Kennedy, Senator Harrison 
Williams, and Charles Rozmarek, president of 
the Polish American Congress, for their ad- 
dresses and to Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
for dedicating the bronze tablet at sald cere- 
monies in commemoration of the immortal 
memory of Ignace Jan Paderewski, a truly 
great artist and statesman, whose great fame 
will forever remain in the pages of history. 

Attest: 

WALTER J. GAJEWSKI, 
City Clerk. 


SOIL STEWARDSHIP WEEK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during this period of May 19 through 
May 26, Soil Stewardship Week is being 
observed in churches of all denomina- 
tions across the country. Services are 
being based on the theme “We Turn Our 
Eyes to the Future.” I think it appro- 
priate that the Senate recognize this 
effort to remind Americans of their re- 
sponsibility to God and to society for 
stewardship of our soil, water, and re- 
lated resources. 

Soil Stewardship Week is sponsored 
by the National Association of Soil and 
Water Conservation Districts and the 
2,936 local soil and water conservation 
districts which are organized under en- 
abling laws of the 50 States. I want to 
quote an impressive passage from litera- 
ture assembled for this observance: 

With each passing year, the pressure on 
our limited supply of resources are being 
compounded. More and more people each 
year put more and more of our resources to 
use. The demands increase for housing and 
highways, for food and fiber, for industrial 
and recreational space, and for all the other 
mounting needs of a growing society. As 
good stewards, there is need to turn our 
eyes to the future, anticipating the require- 
ments of tomorrow, in order that we may 
exercise Intelligent guidance and put wis- 
dom waste. The answer to the 
question of the future lies in our under- 
standing and action as God's stewards 
today. 


Mr. President, it is fortunate for 
America that there are dedicated indi- 
viduals and organizations who make it 
their business to look to the future in 
the interest of assuring generations yet 
unborn that our rich heritage of soil and 
water resources will be conserved and 
protected in order to meet their needs. 
I salute the soil conservation district su- 
pervisors of America for their efforts in 
sponsoring Soil Stewardship Week each 
spring. 


THE WHEAT REFERENDUM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
morrow, wheat farmers will vote to 
decide the price they will receive for 
the wheat they grow in 1964. Many 
words have been spoken and written to 
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advise the farmer why he should vote 
“yes,” or why he should vote no.“ 

Thus, if the farmer feels confused, 
there is good reason. At times like these, 
this kind of confusion can often be 
dispelled by looking a little closer at those 
who are boldly telling the farmer how he 
should vote. 

The list of organizations urging the 
farmer to vote “yes” is long, and it con- 
tains only farm organizations. It is, 
in fact, the greatest show of unity among 
farm groups that we have seen for many 
years. The list of organizations urging 
a “no” vote also is long, but it contains 
few farm organizations. 

The most striking characteristic of 
grouping is, in fact, the number of non- 
farmer organizations it contains: The 
National Association of Manufacturers; 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
many of its affiliates; the John Birch So- 
ciety; and other ultra-right-wing organi- 
zations hardly anyone would imagined 
were in existence. 

How have these groups stood in the 
past when the farmer has looked around 
for a friend? Let us take the NAM as 
one example. 

The NAM does a good job in represent- 
ing the legitimate needs of the industry, 
but.I think it gets out of its depth when 
it starts fishing around with agricultural 
policy. Its record on agricultural policy 
is one of being consistently wrong. 

The NAM consistently has opposed 
price support legislation which helps pro- 
tect the financial independence of the 
family farm. The NAM opposed the 
Rural Electrification Administration; 
yet without REA, the farmer still would 
be trying to bring electricity to his farm. 
The NAM has opposed the use of Fed- 
eral funds in loan programs such as the 
FHA to help the farmer buy his farm. 
And, had the NAM had its way, there 
would be no cost sharing programs to 
help conserve the water and soil re- 
sources of this country. 

If some of these nonfarmer organiza- 
tions were to decide farm policy, there 
would be fewer family farms, and all too 
few farmers. And this organization, the 
NAM, wants the farmer to reject the 1964 
wheat program. 

But, I suspect, most farmers do not 
realize that the NAM is helping finance 
the vote-no campaign. The NAM is 
not associated with those whose efforts 
would weaken the financial independ- 
ence of the family farm, but it is march- 
ing at the head of the vote-no campaign. 

In recent weeks, the weekly papers of 
the country have been flooded with NAM 
boilerplate—prepared articles and edi- 
torials, and vicious cartoons—urging 
farmers to vote “no.” The editor can 
use this propaganda as his own writing, 
and no farmer will ever know that it is 
the NAM urging him to cut his own 
throat. 

Mr. President, I come from farm coun- 
try, from one of the great States of this 
Union that is known for its agriculture. 
Whether our farmers belong to the 
Farmers’ Union or the Grange or the 
Farm Bureau or the National Farmers’ 
Organization, or any other organization, 
they are farmers first, and they do not 
need to get agricultural advice on soil 
conservation, on the Farmers’ Home 
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Administration, 
referendum. 

Thankfully, there are many weekly 
editors courageous enough to label the 
NAM material for the propaganda it is. 
I commend them for bringing the truth 
to their readers. 

It is said that a man can measure him- 
self by the enemies he has. Had the 
farmer looked to the NAM as a friend, 
he would long ago have lost his farm. 

Tomorrow, I hope each farmer will 
consider what his enemies are urging him 
to do, if only as a matter of self- 
preservation. 

I wish to make it quite clear that 
farmers will listen to the competing 
voices of farm organizations, and rightly 
they should, because there are some judg- 
ments which need to be made on this 
question. However, I am convinced that 
the American farmer will use his com- 
monsense, for which he is so well known 
and respected, and that he will look to 
both his own and the national interest. 
When he does that he will find that the 
wheat program affords him a decent 
price for his product, within the bounds 
of what this Nation can consume and 
what it can export and what it needs for 
normal security reserves. He will also 
take into consideration the need of the 
American people and the Government. 
He will vote for a program that will cut 
down on the excesses and at the same 
time improve farm income. That pro- 
gram is the wheat program adopted by 
Congress last year. I make the predic- 
tion that the farmers of America, voting 
in the wheat referendum, will vote by 
more than a two-thirds vote to support 
the wheat program voted by the 87th 
Congress, 2d session. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an editorial from this morning’s 
Washington Post entitled “Farmers 
Must Choose”; an article by Joseph Al- 
sop, also from this morning’s Washington 
Post; and a release issued by my office. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 20, 1963] 
FARMERS Must CHOOSE 

The Senate showed good judgment in 
promptly passing the feed grains bill so that 
its enactment may be completed before 
farmers have to vote on the wheat program 
on Tuesday. This bill was not in itself 
highly controversial. It merely projects into 
1964 and 1965 the existing program of Gov- 
ernment payments to farmers who volun- 
tarily restrict their feed grain acreage. It 
became a sharp party issue largely because 
of the impact it may have on the wheat 
referendum. 

The President stated the issue clearly and 
effectively when he said that “the farmers 
need this information to vote intelligently” 
in the wheat referendum. Many farmers 
might have surmised that Congress would 
pass the feed grain bill if it had been left 
pending through the period of the referen- 
dum. But farmers in distant States are 
not as well informed as many people in 
Washington about the state of the congres- 
sional mind. Especially since the feed grains 
bill will enable them to grow wheat on feed 
grain land and vice versa, it was important 
to have it enacted before the big test comes. 

What the outcome of the referendum will 
be is far from clear at this time. Opposi- 
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tion is running strong in some sections and 
only one-third plus one of those voting can 
defeat the wheat program. Nevertheless, 
there is now a strong tradition of controls 
and price supports, and many farmers will 
be loath to see the sharp drop in prices that 
would certainly follow rejection of controls. 
It is not an easy choice for farmers to make, 
but it is an essential choice. The country 
cannot continue to store vast quantities of 
surplus wheat and at the same time to pay 
farmers high fixed prices for producing it, 
without tighter controls on the volume than 
have existed heretofore. 

The wheat farmers should make up their 
minds, therefore, to move in one direction 
or the other. If they approve the high price 
supports, they will have to endure the more 
drastic controls over the amount of wheat 
that each farmer may market. If this man- 
aged farm economy is rejected, they will be 
in a very poor position to plead for new 
legislation. Congress would be justified in 
ignoring any such demand for a return to 
the halfway measures of the past, and 
President Kennedy would be justified in 
vetoing legislation of that kind if it were 
passed. 


[From the Washington Post, May 20, 1963] 
DOLLAR WHEAT? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Last week’s Senate passage of the feed 
grains bill was a hardly noticed major con- 
gressional success for the administration. It 
means that the Kennedy legislative program 
is going better than most people suppose. 
It also set the stage for this week’s wheat 
referendum. 

This wheat referendum also deserves more 
notice, as an event with really convulsive 
possibilities. The Agriculture Department, 
which expects the wheat farmers to approve 
its proposals, is forecasting a record vote of 
more than a million wheatgrowers and their 
wives, 

If the Department is right, stricter pro- 
duction controls will be approved, designed 
to hold next year’s wheat crop to about 1.1 
billion bushels; but in compensation, the 
farmers will get high price supports for 
their wheat. But if barely more than one- 
third of the farmers vote no“ in the refer- 
endum, production controls and effective 
price supports will both go out the window. 

This is the feature that makes the referen- 
dum potentially convulsive. The Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, which has been leading the 
opposition to the wheat plan, has been 
grossly misleading the farmers on this point. 
For example, Farm Bureau President Charles 
Schumann has publicly promised the wheat- 
growers that Congress will quickly “bail them 
out” if they vote “no.” 

In reality, the odds are better than 10 to 
1 against any bailing out operation. It 
would again have to take the familiar, per- 
nicious form of a bill subsidizing over one- 
half production at vast cost, by offering 
high price supports combined with lax pro- 
duction controls. But the mood has shifted, 
both in Congress and in the executive branch. 

Of course the Republicans from the farm 
States will offer the kind of bill above out- 
lined if the wheat plan is voted down; and 
of course they will try to make political capi- 
tal out of it. But only Farm Bureau Presi- 
dent Schumann thinks the Congress can be 
persuaded to pass such a bill. And in the 
most unlikely event that such a bill is passed, 
it will be vetoed by the President. 

Convulsive is therefore a mild word to de- 
scribe the consequences of a heavy “no” 
vote in the wheat referendum. With no con- 
trols, wheat output is expected to rise to 
1.5 billion bushels, or 400 million bushels 
more than the reasonable current require- 
ment. With no effective price supports, the 
wheat price will almost.certainly drop from 
the present $2 level to around $1 a bushel. 
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Great numbers of wheat farmers will then 


And the effects will ramify outward into the 
markets for other farm products. 

This does not necessarily mean, however, 
that the strict-control-high-price-support 
combination is the only way out of the farm 
problem. At least for the long run, a much 
simpler, much less costly approach is advo- 
cated by Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, of Geor- 
gia, and both the President and Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman, are now show- 
ing signs of increasing interest in the Tal- 
madge approach. 

Cotton, which is Senator TALMADGE’s spe- 
cial interest, is in a supermess. The cot- 
ton program is immensely expensive, yet only 
3 percent of the 650,000 cotton farmers get 
56 percent of the Federal payments. A sin- 
gle producer, Russell Giffen of California, 
gets $2 million per annum from the Treas- 
ury, and the 5 largest producers receive 
as much as the combined total payment to 
the 250,000 smallest producers. Meanwhile, 
the artificially high domestic cotton price is 
ruining the American cotton textile manu- 
facturers. 

All this, says Senator TALMADGE, with 
sound logic, is vicious nonsense, without eco- 
nomic or moral justification. But he adds 
that there is a moral, social, and even bio- 
logical justification for helping the smaller 
higher-cost farm producer to stay on the 
farm with his family. 

Hence the Senator has offered a cotton 
bill, now before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, which will do two things. It will 
pay direct subsidies to cotton growers, in 
reverse proportion to their output—high to 
small producers, very low indeed to larger 
producers. And it will return cotton to 
the marketplace, getting the U.S. Govern- 
ment out of the costly business of buying, 
storing, transporting, selling, and giving 
away cotton. 

Incidentally, the Talmadge bill is also esti- 
mated to save the taxpayers $500 million 
annually. But the main attraction of the 
Talmadge approach is its logic. It avoids 
the decimation of the farm population which 
the anticontrol ideologists seem to want, 
without admitting it. It helps those who 
need help and no one else. It cleans up an 
ugly mess. In fact, it ought to persuade 


everyone but the ideologists. 

[Release from the office of Senator HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, May 20, 1963] 
HUMPHREY URGES FARMERS Vore “Yrs” IN 
WHEAT REFERENDUM 


Senator HusERT H. Humpuerer, Democrat 
of Minnesota, Monday said passage of the 
feed grain bill makes approval of the wheat 
program in tomorrow’s national referendum 
“an irresistible choice for wheat farmers.” 

“From an economic standpoint, the com- 
bination of the feed grain and wheat pro- 
grams cannot be beat,” he said. “From the 
standpoint of freedom and flexibility of op- 
eration, farmers now have a farm program 
package that is brand new in agricultural 
legislation.” 

HUMPHREY said farmers can interchange 
their wheat and feed grain acres to their 
own individual advantage and needs and— 
at the same time—be assured of a high level 
of income. 

“Personally, I don’t see how farmers can 


clared. “They have everything to gain by 
voting ‘yes,’ and everything to lose by voting 
‘no.’ 


“Passage of the feed grain bill completes 
the legislative action om major grain pro- 
grams for this year.” 
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U.S. GRAIN IN AUSTRIA 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the May 9, 1963, issue of 
the Washington Daily News there ap- 
peared an article written by Mr. 
Marshall McNeil entitled “$21 Million in 
Surplus Feed Involved—Grain Scandal 
in Austria Revealed.” 

This article outlines how a substantial 
part of approximately $21 million worth 
of grain which we allegedly shipped to 
Austria under a barter deal actually 
never went to that country, but appar- 
ently much of this grain was diverted 
elsewhere. This raises several questions 
which must be answered: 

First. Did any of this diverted grain 
go behind the Iron Curtain, or was it 
sold in Western Europe for dollars, 
thereby replacing our normal exports? 

Second. How did it happen that the 
U.S. officials were not more alert in see- 
ing that the grain arrived when it was 
scheduled, and were any American of- 
ficials involved in the conspiracy to divert 
these shipments? 

Third. Did our Government ever re- 
ceive the industrial diamonds, manga- 
nese, antimony, and platinum for which 
these grains were bartered? 

The fact that certain Austrian officials 
have been arrested in connection with 
this diversion does not solve the problem 
here. How could this have happened 
without the assistance of the American 
officials whose responsibility it was to 
handle these transactions? 

Certainly, to say the least, it repre- 
sents gross negligence on the part of 
someone. 

I commend Messrs. Mansfield and 
Condon on their exposure of this fraud, 
and I strongly recommend that the ap- 
propriate committee of Congress give 
this its special attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle referred to above be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-ONE MILLION DOLLARS IN SURPLUS 
FEED INVOLVED—GRAIN SCANDAL IN AUSTRIA 
REVEALED 

(By Marshall McNeil) 


A long and methodical investigation by 
two U.S. inspectors general lies behind an 


by Vienna police. suspects are charged 
with diversion and mislabeling of surplus 
American feed. 

More than $21 million in surplus feed 
grain, shipped under barter contracts of 
1959-62, is involved. 

The United States bartered this grain for 
industrial diamonds, manganese, antimony 
and platinum. 

J. K. Mansfield, Inspector General, foreign 
assistance in the State Department, and 
Lester Condon, General of the 
Agriculture Department, a former FBI agent, 
started work on the case late last year. Their 
inquiries are continuing. 

Until the case is cleared up, the Agricul- 
ture Department has stopped barter deals 
with Austria. 

FIRST TIP 

The first tip came when in an early 1962 
study of surplus grain shipments, Agricul- 
ture Department officials noticed a discrep- 
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Norris Ellertson, Agriculture attaché at the 
U.S. Embassy in Vienna, was alerted. In the 
State Department the case was shifted to 
Mr. Mansfield’s office. In Agriculture, Con- 
don’s office was assigned the investigation. 

If the grain was diverted, perhaps to West 
Germany and maybe elsewhere, the United 
States may have lost an opportunity to sell 
other grain and thus, in effect, missed a 
chance to acquire gold, thus affecting our 
critical international balance of payments. 

The grain, roughly 750,000 tons of it, ar- 
rived. But apparently about 420,000 tons 
didn't reach its Austrian destination. 


THE CONCERN 


The concern of the Austrian Government 
was that its economic laws may have been 
violated, plus the fact that the grain did 
not arrive to help the economy of the coun- 
try. Austrian currency laws were involved, 
as well. 

Messrs. Mansfield and Condon decided the 
first thing to do was to check out the ship- 
ments from here and their arrival in Europe. 

Last January, Mr. Mansfield sent his dep- 
uty, Francis Cotter, another former FBI 
agent, to Vienna, and Mr. Cotter lately made 
a short return visit there. Mr. Mansfield 
himself went to Austria, and Mr. Condon 
has agents there now. 

Finally, basic statistics compiled, American 
agents laid their case before Austria economic 
police. 

The Austrian police built their own case 
and in the latter part of April arrested four 
Austrians connected with prominent grain 
importing firms. 

Dispatches from Vienna say they were 
charged with having imported in the last 5 
years, within the U.S. barter program, fodder 
barley and having illicitly sold this barley 
which they declared as originating in Argen- 


They are also charged, Vienna dispatches 
say, with having cheated the Austrian State 
by false declaration of origin. 

It is said here that because of various 
Austrian laws and practices, it is possible 
that feed grain labeled as coming from Ar- 
gentina might bring the sellers about one- 
third more than American surplus grain. 

In this country, Mr. Condon’s office is 
checking on the receipt of the strategic ma- 
terials, as is Mr. Mansfield. Both are seeking 
information about the final destination of 
the allegedly diverted grain. And Mr. Con- 
don is inquiring into the responsibilities, 
in such a case, of the American shippers, 

This is the first time news of Mr. Mans- 
field’s operations has been in the papers. 
His office was created by Congress to Police 
both economic and foreign military aid, the 
Peace Corps, and the distribution of surplus 
American food. Mr. Mansfield or his in- 
vestigators have visited foreign aid projects 
in more than 50 countries. 

Mr. Condon’s office was created within the 
Agriculture Department to coordinate sev- 
eral separate Investigative offices. His au- 
thority to police and audit covers the whole 
Department. He has been inspector general 
since July 1962. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COFFEE 
AGREEMENT, 1962 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of Ex- 
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ecutive H, 87th Congress, 2d session, the 
International Coffee Agreement, 1962. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the International Coffee Agree- 
ment and the resolution of ratification 
which is before us. I hope the Senate 
will approve the International Coffee 
Agreement; and I shall vote in favor of 
the resolution of ratification. 

I speak on this subject only because I 
have a rather specialized knowledge of it. 
I have the honor to preside over the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference, by virtue of 
having been sent to it as a delegate by 
the Senate for what is now approxi- 
mately 6 years. 

It is the duty of that Committee to 
endeavor to bring the full force of co- 
operation of our allies, especially our 
allies in Europe, to the implementation 
of article 2 of the NATO treaty, which 
looks to the economic development of 
the NATO countries and the economic 
development of those countries upon 
whom the future course of freedom will 
depend. 

We are now very deeply concerned 
with Latin America, due to the fact that 
the NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference 
is embarking upon a project to bring Eu- 
ropean investment, both public and pri- 
vate, in a major way into Latin America. 
This is critically important to the Unit- 
ed States. 

The Alliance for Progress is in the 
gravest kind of jeopardy unless we are 
joined by Europe, with its tremendous 
economic resources, in aiding the eco- 
nomic development of Latin America. 
The United States welcomes that kind 
of partnership, and the working party, 
which I have the honor to head, is do- 
ing its utmost to implement that whole 
concept. Indeed, we have set up the At- 
lantic Community Development Group 
for Latin America, which the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and I 
are sponsoring jointly. 

High Government executives and 
leading business people in the United 
States, Europe, and Latin America, as 
well as the machinery of the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference, and many 
other organizations, are at work on this 
very critically important project, which 
in many respects may determine the suc- 
cess or failure of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

The International Coffee Agreement 
will loom as a critically important ele- 
ment in the question of whether we will 
succeed or fail in Latin America. I say 
that because it is very clear from past 
experience that a sharp decline in the 
price of one commodity can wipe out in 
one afternoon our combined efforts to 
raise standards of living in Latin Amer- 
ica through private and public invest- 
ment. It is estimated, for example, that 
each decline of 1 cent per pound in the 
price of coffee means a loss of $70 million 
in the foreign exchange earnings of the 
35 principal producing countries in Latin 
America and elsewhere. Such price 
declines have happened often in the past. 
The price of coffee has fallen about 42 
percent within the last 5 or 6 years. 

No amount of production can make up 
for that. It is a problem involving the 
terms of trade. That is a technical ex- 
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pression referring to a ratio of the value 
which a country gets for its export as 
compared to what it must pay for its 
imports. The, increasingly adverse 
terms of trade of primary producing 
countries are continually vitiating all 
the aid we can give them. Therefore, 
the effort to stabilize their terms of trade 
is a remarkably fine contribution, both 
to international economic development 
and to the demands of the newly de- 
veloping areas for economic stability. 
Indeed, these countries demand nothing 
less of us, and they have a right to de- 
mand nothing less. 

This agreement is so great a contribu- 
tion to international stability and inter- 
national peace and to the anti-Commu- 
nist struggle, that we must wonder why it 
is opposed. I have read with the greatest 
of interest the views of my colleagues in 
the Senate. Iam sympathetic with their 
views. The proposal is opposed on the 
ground that to give price guarantees and 
to governmentally limit production is an 
ineffective solution to this problem; in 
fact, commodity agreements seem to 
work in reverse to the real purpose for 
which they are designed. The best evi- 
dence, it is claimed, is our domestic farm 


program. 

Imperfect as this machinery is, it is 
nonetheless an effort in the international 
field to do what urgently must be done 
to deter erosion for the present, so that 
the forces of recovery, development, and 
diversification of the economies of these 
countries may be given a chance to get 
started. 

It is almost analogous to the fact that 
people like myself, who are for free, 
liberal trade, must nonetheless, when 
there is an infant industry in a country, 
or a new country having frail economies, 
be sympathetic to protection for those 
frail economies, to give them a chance to 
get off the ground before they are sub- 
mitted to the mauling of international 
competition. 

If we want to give those countries an 
opportunity to get off the ground, in 
terms of development, we shall have to 
provide them with some kind of stop- 
loss situation in terms of the very saving 
of their life—because the stabilization 
of the value of a basic commodity like 
coffee, in quite a few of those countries, 
is absolutely the determinant of whether 
the economy will be good or will involve 
them in the gravest kind of difficulties. 

The only way in which this can be 
justified is shown by the very juxtaposi- 
tion of the minority views and the views 
of the majority. In the report, the 
views of the majority on the coffee 
agreement are based upon ratification 
for a limited term, a 5-year period, with 
Congress keeping its powder dry on im- 
plementation legislation for only 2 years. 
The argument on the part of the minor- 
ity was that commodity agreements 
never really solve anything; that in the 
last analysis, it would be better to give 
the market its toll and give the consumer 
his coffee cheaper, and let the automatic 
operation of supply and demand deter- 
mine the economy of the commodity. 
Both views are right, but at different 
times. 

We cannot afford to allow what the 
minority wants to be done, to be done 
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now. That would jeopardize us too seri- 
ously politically, for the same reason 
that we cannot bind ourselves to a price 
stabilization scheme and give up a 
scheme to limit competition perma- 
nently. That will not work either, as 
can be seen by our farm program itself. 
Therefore, we must provide primary pro- 
ducing countries such relief in promot- 
ing trade as not to beggar them or to 
deprive them of the necessary political 
stability, so far as economics has a deter- 
mining effect on their political stability. 
At one and the same time we should not 
allow the situation to become so em- 
bedded as to preclude any hope of indus- 
trialization or diversification or the 
ability to make a better future in their 
own development. The problem of com- 
modity stabilization, as I see it, this 
becomes one of mitigating random and 
cyclical fluctuations in the price of cof- 
fee—or any other primary commodity— 
without interfering with whatever long- 
term trend would be established by free 
market forces. Increased stability in ex- 
port proceeds of developing primary pro- 
ducing countries could make a valuable 
contribution to their ability to make 
long-range development plans. 

I favor the agreement because it is 
essential now. It is limited in time, both 
in the implementing legislation and in 
the agreement itself. Furthermore, it 
will give the countries involved an op- 
portunity to make their transition, which 
we are financing now, in trying to help 
them make it, which would otherwise be 
eroded by the terms of trade and the 
ee commodities on which they 

ve. 

As a matter of policy, the United 
States has made a considerable shift in 
its use of commodity agreements. For a 
long time, this Government was against 
them. It was put down as one of the 
main reasons why the world situation 
was deteriorating. The underdeveloped 
nations were growing poorer in relation 
to the fully-developed nations, with their 
diversified industry and production, 
which were growing richer. In other 
words, the situation, instead of getting 
better in terms of the relationship be- 
tween the States which needed help and 
the States which were giving the help, 
was deteriorating instead of improving. 

I think it is a great thing that our 
country had the wisdom to make the 
change and now favors commodity 
agreements, when we did not favor them 
before, because of the exigencies of the 
situation. If we are to give them an 
opportunity to develop notwithstanding 
every imperfection, notwithstanding the 
fact that there are no permanent solu- 
tions, there is still only one thing which 
can hold the situation relatively stable 
at this time, and that is to give the 
newly developing countries a chance to 
diversify their economies and to utilize 
effectively the aid which we are giving 
them, instead of really running it down 
a rathole, which is to use it to make up 
budgetary deficiencies attributable to the 
fact that the national income does not 
come remotely within sight of looking 
even after minimal standards of living. 

So this agreement represents a change 
in the policy of our Government. It is 
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a very desirable change. It is a short- 
term operation, as indeed it should be. 
It is absolutely indispensable to giving 
peace and for pursuing our policy of aid, 
which would otherwise fail along with 
falling commodity prices. 

I feel that the agreement is very desir- 
able in the interest of our Nation and in 
the interest of the state of our economy. 
In the interest of our leadership of the 
free world, I very much hope the Senate 
will ratify the agreement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend the Committee on Foreign 
Relations for its action in approving by 
@ majority vote the coffee agreement 
which is now before the Senate. One 
of the great responsibilities of the Senate 
is the ratification of treaties. 

I desire, first, to commend the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] upon 
his comments within the past hour relat- 
ing to commodity prices and the impor- 
tance of commodity agreements. I want 
it clearly understood that the Alliance 
for Progress and our foreign aid pro- 
grams in other areas of the world with 
respect to raw materials are the basis of 
the economy. In this instance, when 
coffee is such an important product in 
the economic structure, the Alliance for 
Progress and the AID programs will be 
doomed to failure—miserable failure and 
costly failure—unless commodity prices 
can be maintained at a reasonable level. 

Those of us who come from agricul- 
tural-commodity-producing States know 
the importance of raw materials and the 
prices of raw materials. No amount of 
grants, loans, credits, good will, or good 
words can in any way take the place of 
a fair price for the commodities pro- 
duced. The prices of raw materials re- 
ceived by the nations and the peoples 
who depend upon them as a source of 
income are essential to their economic 
growth and political stability. 

I know there are Members of this body 
and those in other areas of the U.S. com- 
munity who feel that an International 
Coffee Agreement or any other com- 
modity agreement which relates to 
prices, production, and consumption 
runs counter to our so-called free econ- 
omy. But, Mr. President, whatever may 
be the theory, let me state frankly that 
the Ioss of income to the Latin American 
countries because of the drop of coffee 
prices in the last 10 years is so much 
more important than any amount of aid 
that is contemplated that our aid pro- 
gram fades into insignificance. I think 
we are better off if we see to it that the 
producers are paid fair prices for their 
work and for the commodities they pro- 
duced, rather than to try to bail out sick 
economies by means of grants, loans, and 
gratuities, for there is no substitute for 
a fair return on labor or fair prices for 
the commodities produced. 

Thus, Mr. President, the purpose of 
the International Coffee Agreement of 
1962 is to launch, for this one commodity, 
a program similar to those developed for 
certain other commodities, and to pro- 
vide a reasonable degree of price stabil- 
ity. These are in our interest, in the in- 
terest of the producing countries, in the 
interest of the consumers who are the 
br pg and also in the interest of 

the economie stability and the political 
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freedom of these countries. In fact, if 
the coffee producers of the world received 
a better price for the coffee they pro- 
duce, our taxpayers would save millions 
of dollars, our national debt would be 
lower, our deficit would be less, and the 
likelihood of an enterprising, growing 
economy in many areas, particularly in 
Latin America and Africa, would be 
greater. 

Therefore, Mr. President, as we have 
before us today the International Coffee 
Agreement of 1962, I salute this as an 
historic occasion, for this treaty repre- 
sents the culmination of years of efforts 
to bring some order and stability to the 
world coffee market. If that cannot be 
done, one had better write off Latin 
America as a lost cause and an area in- 
evitably doomed to economic disaster. 
So let us “get with it,” as the expression 
is. Either we shall pay a fair price for 
the goods produced, or we shall have to 
spend the rest of our days trying to bail 
out sick and ailing economies. 

Mr. President, on tomorrow, at 5 p.m., 
when the Senate votes on the question 
of ratification of this treaty, the Senate 
will have an important opportunity to 
demonstrate to the underdeveloped 
countries of the world that it under- 
stands the importance of trade in pri- 
mary products to their well-being, and 
that it is willing to cooperate with them 
in the effort to help solve one of their 
most pressing problems. 

In transmitting the agreement to 
President Kennedy last October 2, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk stated: 

It is the Department’s view that this agree- 
ment offers the best prospect of arresting any 
further decline in world coffee prices, thus 
helping to assure stability in foreign ex- 
change earnings of coffee producers in some 
35 developing countries in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. 


I commend the Secretary of State for 
those words, which are good diplomatic 
language; but I should like to suggest 
that he should have said that unless this 
coffee agreement and some similar 
agreements are ratified, we shall be pour- 
ing our money into a lost cause. He 
should have said this matter involves 
much more than foreign exchange. He 
should have stated this is a matter of 
bread and butter, a matter of life or 
death, a matter of Castroism versus free- 
dom. Mr. President, Castroism will 
spread like the plague through Latin 
America unless something is done about 
the prices of the raw materials pro- 
duced there; and those prices can be 
stabilized only on an international basis. 

So, Mr. President, despite all the the- 
orists about the so-called free economy 
and the free movement of goods between 
nations, regions, and peoples, the fact is 
that if there is to be any kind of economic 
stability and political freedom and eco- 
nomic improvement among the countries 
of the world to which we are pouring out 
billions of dollars taken from the tax- 
payers of the United States, we had bet- 
ter help assure those countries fair prices 
for the goods they produce and for the 
work their people do. 

Mr. President, the achievement of this 
objective would be of great significance. 
In the first place, during the past decade 
coffee was the single most important ag- 
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ricultural commodity in world trade, with 
shipments valued, in many years, at over 
$2 billion. 

Second, coffee is the most important 
source of export earnings of Latin Amer- 
ica and of a number of countries in Afri- 
ca and elsewhere. For example, in 1961 
coffee exports from Colombia accounted 
for 71 percent of all foreign exchange 
earnings. For Guatemala and El Salva- 
dor, the corresponding figure was ap- 
proximately 60 percent. For Brazil, it 
was 51 percent. In fact, about one- 
quarter of the entire export earnings of 
the 15 Latin American coffee exporting 
countries are derived from this one com- 
modity. Its significance to Africa, where 
5 countries obtain more than 40 percent 
of their foreign exchange earnings from 
this source, is equally great. 

Mr. President, if the price of coffee had 
remained relatively stable during the past 
decade, the Finance Minister of Brazil 
would not be knocking at the door of the 
U.S. Treasury in an attempt to obtain 
some help, for if a fair price had been 
paid for coffee, no such help would be 
needed—in the same way, Mr. President, 
that if the wheat farmers were paid a 
fair price for the wheat they produce 
they would not need loans. 

General Motors Corp. receives a fair 
price for the automobiles it manufac- 
tures. The Bell Telephone Co. is paid 
a fair price for the telephone service it 
renders. That is why these companies 
are in business. But if Bell Telephone 
Co. had to accept payments similar to 
those received by the coffee producers or 
similar to those received by the U.S. 
farmers, Bell Telephone would be out of 
business, and then we would be commu- 
nicating by means of smoke signals, in- 
stead of by the use of telephone and tele- 
graph systems and electronic systems. 

Third, Mr. President, this Agreement 
is of great importance, because in many 
areas of the world coffee is produced by 
small farmers. It is estimated that 
about 3 to 4 million farming enterprises 
in 70 different countries produce coffee. 
The overwhelming majority of these 
farms belong to small farmers, each cul- 
tivating less than 5 acres of land—in- 
dividually owned and operated—free 
farmers who, because of world market 
conditions, are being rubbed out. As 
surely as Castro collectivizes the agricul- 
ture of Cuba, price declines have 
wrecked the operations of thousands of 
small farmers in Latin America and also 
thousands in the United States of 
America. About half of all coffee is 
produced by farmers with holdings of 
from 5 to 75 acres. These are small 
businessmen, individual entrepreneurs. 
If our Government cannot appreciate 
the importance of helping these people 
by permitting them to help them- 
selves by means of some regulation 
of their production and their exports, 
then I say our Government has lost any 
right to claim leadership of the world in 
its striving for freedom as we know it. 
In Latin America, coffee provides direct 
employment for more than 12 million 
persons; and this figure for the world as 
a whole is in excess of 21 million. 

In view of the overwhelming impor- 
tance of coffee as a foreign exchange 
earner, it is clear that the economic de- 
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velopment of the countries of Latin 
America and Africa is directly related to 
this single crop. It has been shown that 
a decrease of 1 cent a pound for green 
coffee means a decrease of about $50 
million in the foreign exchange receipts 
of the Latin American countries. Ob- 
viously, the tremendous effort we are 
making under the Alliance for Progress 
is endangered and the large sums ap- 
propriated to assist in economic develop- 
ment are canceled to the extent that 
earnings from the principal export com- 
modity fluctuate sharply or decrease 
steadily. Stability in foreign exchange 
earnings can be the firm foundation for 
our sustained efforts to help these coun- 
tries help themselves. 

Mr. President, when the foreign pro- 
ducers are victimized by sharp fluctua- 
tions of price, that does not necessarily 
mean that the consumers benefit very 
much, because the middlemen and the 
brokers who handle the commodity— 
they do not produce them, but they 
merely engage in transactions relating 
to them—continue to make very sizable 
profits. 

Mr, President, the United States has 
participated in the international wheat 
and sugar agreements for a long number 
of years. The Senate has acted very re- 
sponsibly in approving U.S. participation 
in these agreements. They may not have 
worked perfectly, but they did at least 
demonstrate that things could be far bet- 
ter with some degree of international 
cooperation than with no cooperation at 
all 


I wonder what would have happened 
in the wheat markets of the world had it 
not been for the International Wheat 
Agreement? I can tell Senators what 
would have happened. I can tell Sena- 
tors what any responsible person would 
have predicted would happen. Wheat 
prices would have gone to disastrously 
low levels. We would have had econom- 
ic calamity in the wheat-producing 
countries of the world. 

There have been a series of short-term 
international coffee agreements in effect 
now since 1958. These were arrived at 
because of the depressed conditions of 
the market. 

These agreements were made by a 
number of producing countries acting 
alone, and they have helped to slow down 
the long decline in coffee prices. They 
have not been fully effective however 
without the support of the consuming 
countries. Today we have the opportun- 
ity to show our support of their efforts 
and our recogniztion of the seriousness 
of this problem. 

On March 13, 1961, President Ken- 
nedy initiated the Alliance for Progress. 
In his speech to the Ambassadors of 
Latin America on that occasion, the 
President said—I was present at the 
White House when the President made 
that memorable address: 

The United States is ready to cooperate in 
serious case-by-case examinations of com- 
modity market problems. Frequent violent 
changes in commodity prices seriously in- 
jure the economies of many Latin American 
countries—draining their resources and 
stultifying their ewe Together we must 
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find practical methods of bringing an end ` 


to this pattern. 


The International Coffee Agreement 
that is before us today for our advice 
and consent to ratification represents the 
first implementation of the Alliance for 
Progress in the commodity field. In view 
of the tremendous importance of coffee 
to the welfare of so many people in 
Latin America—and Africa too—it is ap- 
propriate that coffee was the first in line 
for a sustained effort to solve its prob- 
lems and help find an end to the con- 
stant instability and price declines of re- 
cent years. 

Mr. President, I would like to demon- 
strate with a few figures just how much 
coffee prices have declined. In 1953 the 
average price of a representative grade 
of Brazilian coffee was 58 cents. In 1963 
the price for the same grade is 33 cents, 
a decline of 25 cents per pound, or 43 
percent. 

Is it any wonder that Brazil is in eco- 
nomic trouble? We have people who 
are willing to lecture the Brazilians on 
inflation and on their mismanagement. 
What country can manage anything if 
there is a 43-percent drop in the price of 
a country’s major crop? I have heard 
many lectures about our farm people and 
how they do not know how to operate 
their business. What they need is a fair 
price for what they produce. They will 
then operate their business much better 
than their advisers are operating their 
businesses. 

There is probably no other important 
agricultural commodity that has de- 
clined so much in 10 years. Prices of 
Central American coffees, and of Afri- 
can coffees, have declined proportionate- 
ly, for all coffee prices are interrelated. 
This is why the approach to the world 
coffee problem must be an international 
effort of the kind envisaged in this agree- 
ment. No one country can do the job 
alone, and no one country is willing to 
undertake it alone. To make this agree- 
ment work, many producing countries 
will have to make sacrifices and hard 
adjustments to reduce their excess pro- 
duction. The important point is that 
they will be doing it in concert with 
others—in a coordinated way so that 
no one country will benefit from some- 
one else’s sacrifice. 

Mr. President, in considering this 
treaty, we should take very careful note 
of the degree of international interest 
that the negotiation of this treaty has 
aroused and the widespread support that 
has already been expressed for it. This 
international agreement was negotiated 
last summer at the United Nations. The 
conference was attended by representa- 
tives of 71 coffee exporting and import- 
ing countries and interested organiza- 
tions. Fifty-eight countries actively 
participated in the negotiations. As of 
today, 22 exporting countries represent- 
ing over 85 percent of the world’s coffee 
exports have ratified this agreement or 
formally signified their intention to do 
so. Six importing countries, including 
France, Canada, and the United King- 
dom, have already ratified this agree- 
ment. I am informed that eight more 
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importing countries are standing by 
waiting for the United States to act. 

The United States is the largest. con- 
sumer of coffee. I might add that the 
State of Minnesota ranks at the top of 
the list of the coffee drinkers of our 
country. The good Scandinavian folks 
of Minnesota consume a great deal of 
coffee. It is mighty good on a cold winter 
night. 

Because we are the world’s largest im- 
porter of coffee, taking over 50 percent 
of total world imports, this treaty— 
which is so important to the welfare of 
so many countries—cannot become ef- 
fective without our participation. 

That tells me something we need to 
know and the record needs to under- 
write. Time after time I have heard 
Senators talk about what we do as a 
country and how little other countries 
do. Take a look at coffee. We import 
50 percent of all the coffee in the world. 
If we are that big, obviously what we do 
and what we do not do has great effect. 
Our gross national product or income is 
about 45 percent of the total income of 
the whole world. What we consume is 
fabulous. What we export is tremen- 
dous. So when we are talking about our 
contributions to the ILO, to the United 
Nations, or any other organization of a 
similar type, let us remember that our 
Nation has within 45 to 50 percent of 
the total produced wealth of the world. 
Is it any wonder that we must pick up 
a big tab? I happen to believe in pro- 
gressive taxation. 

I believe that a man who earns $35,000 
or $25,000 a year ought to pay more than 
a man who earns $5,000 a year. I believe 
a man who earns $1 million a year ought 
to pay a lot more than a man who earns 
$10,000 a year. This country has been 
built on that principle, not on the basis 
that any two men have equal responsi- 
bilities in the financing of community 
projects or services. I still believe in the 
principle of progressive taxation. I be- 
lieve that when my income goes up, I 
ought to pay more. When someone else’s 
income goes down, he ought to pay less. 
That is the way our country was con- 
ceived. It is the way it has been ad- 
vanced. When we start to change that 
formula, we get ourselves into the same 
trouble that other countries are in now 
that did not have such a progressive 
formula of taxation and income. So we 
have a vital interest in these subjects, 
What we do frequently sets the pattern 
for the rest of the world. 

We must therefore be very conscious 
of the worldwide repercussions which 
would result from our declining to par- 
ticipate. Years of effort would have been 
in vain. On the other hand, a vote to 
support this treaty today will be the 
most positive kind of assurance to coffee 
growers throughout the world that we 
are mindful of their problems and are 
willing to help them find workable solu- 
tions. We will be saying to the coun- 
tries of Latin America—by a favorable 
vote here on the treaty, which I am sure 
we will obtain—that we recognize that 
stable earnings from trade with us are 
the firm foundation for progress under 
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much about. 

Mr. President, I will not take the time 
of the Senate to comment on the details 
of this agreement. 

I would have the record note that the 
agreement is well documented in the 
items known as the purpose of the agree- 
ment and the provisions of the agree- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD 
those portions of the report to which I 
have alluded, which are contained on 
pages 1, 2, and the concluding paragraph 
of page 3. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


1. MAIN PURPOSE OF THE AGREEMENT 


The main purpose of the agreement is to 
prevent a further decline in the world price 
of coffee which has dropped more than 50 
percent since 1954, the year of the alltime 
highest price. To this end, the agreement 
establishes quotas for exporting countries 
and binds importing countries to limit their 
purchases of coffee from countries not parties 
to the agreement. 

A further purpose of the agreement is to 
bring world supply of, and demand for, coffee 
into better balance. To this end, the agree- 
ment provides a mechanism for encouraging 
consumption in importing countries and 
limiting production in exporting countries. 


2. PROVISIONS OF THE AGREEMENT 


The agreement establishes the Interna- 
tional Coffee Organization which will have 
its headquarters in London and which will 
function through the International Coffee 
Council and its Executive Board (art. 7). 
Each contracting party to the agreement will 
be a member of the Council (art.3). Special 
provision is made for coffee-producing de- 
pendent territories of coffee-importing states 
to have separate membership (arts. 4 and 
67). This will make it possible for the 
coffee-producing dependencies of European 
countries to participate in the agreement as 
exporters while the metropolitan countries 
participate as importers. Provision is also 
made for group memberships in certain cases 
by two or more exporting countries (arts. 5 
and 6). 

On the International Coffee Council, the 
exporting countries as a group and the im- 

countries as a group will each have 
1,000 votes (art. 12(1)). On almost all is- 
sues, at least a majority of the exporters’ 
votes and the importers’ votes, computed 
separately, will be necessary for the Council 
to act, and on some issues, the majority must 
be two-thirds of each. 

Each country is assigned 5 basic votes, but 
if there should be more than 30 countries 
in either the exporting group or the import- 
ing group, the number of basic votes will be 
reduced so that in no case will more than 
150 yotes be allocated as basic votes (art. 
12(2)). But there will be no fractional 
votes (art. 12(8)). 

Beyond the basic votes, the votes of the 
exporters will be distributed in proportion 
to the basic export quotas which are assigned 
by the agreement (art. 12 (3)), and the votes 
of the importers will be distributed in pro- 
portion to the average volume of coffee im- 
ports over the preceding 3 years (art. 12(4)). 
No member, however, may have more than 
400 votes (art. 12(7)). 

The United States normally imports be- 
tween 50 and 55 percent of the world’s coffee, 
and it will, accordingly, have 400 of the 1,000 
votes assigned to importing countries by the 
agreement. 
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The agreement establishes basic export 
quotas for the exporting countries (art. 28 
and annex A). These total 45,587,183 bags 
of 60 kilograms (132 pounds) each, and range 
from 11,000 bags for the Congo (Brazzaville) 
to 18 million bags for Brazil. The supply of 
coffee on the world market is to be controlled 
by the Council through the setting of annual 
export quotas stated as a percentage of the 
basic quotas. For the first year of the agree- 
ment (the coffee year is October 1-September 
30), the annual quotas are 99 percent of the 
basic quotas (art, 30). The basic quotas are 
to be reviewed after 3 years (art. 28(2)). 

Exporting countries which exceed their 
quotas are to have the excess (or in the case 
of a second offense, twice the excess) deduct- 
ed from future quotas. If they offend a third 
time, they can be expelled from the Organi- 
zation (art. 36). 

Exports to specified countries with a low 
per capita consumption are to be exempt 
from quotas in an effort to develop new 
markets (art. 40). 

The quota provisions of the agreement 
will be enforced through requirement of cer- 
tificates of origin and reexport and through 
undertakings by importing countries regard- 
ing the origin and quantity of imports. 
Every export of coffee from a member coun- 
try is to be accompanied by a certificate of 
origin (if the coffee was grown in the terri- 
tory of that member) or by a certificate of 
reexport (if the coffee was grown elsewhere). 
Member countries agree to prohibit the im- 
port of coffee from any other member un- 
less it is accompanied by a certificate of 
origin or reexport (art. 44). 

Importing countries further agree to limit 
their imports from countries not members 
of the agreement. This limitation is subject 
to some discretion of the Council, but it will 
generally be a volume not in excess of annual 
average imports from such countries as a 
group during the last 3 years. This limita- 
tion may be further reduced by the Council 
under specified conditions or if the Council 
finds “such limitations necessary in order to 
further the purposes of the agreement.” Or, 
in the absence of action by the Council, the 
limitation will not apply if members of the 
agreement represent 95 percent or more of 
world coffee exports in 1961 (art. 45). In 
fact countries that have signed the agree- 
ment represent 95.1 percent of such exports. 

The agreement also contains general un- 
dertakings, applicable mainly to importing 
members, to “investigate ways and means by 
which the obstacles to increased trade and 
consumption * * * could be progressively 
reduced and eventually, whenever possible, 
eliminated, or by which their effects could 
be substantially diminished” (art. 47). 

The Council is also to sponsor a continuing 
program for promoting the consumption of 
coffee. Importing countries are to have no 
financial obligations with respect to this pro- 
gram, though some of the program’s admin- 
istrative expenses are to be charged to the 
general budget of the Organization (art. 46). 

On the production side, the Council is to 
recommend production goals for each pro- 
ducing member and for the world as a whole 
(art. 48), and each producing member is to 
submit periodic reports on progress toward 
reaching these goals. By a two-thirds vote 
of the importing and exporting members 
taken separately, noncooperating producing 
members may be excluded from quota in- 
creases resulting from application of the 
agreement (art. 49). The Council is also 
authorized to establish an international cof- 
fee fund, based on voluntary contributions, 
to be used to “further the objective of limit- 
ing the production of coffee.” 

The administrative budget of the Organi- 
zation is to be set by the Council, and the 
assessment of each member is to be in pro- 
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portion to its votes. Thus, the United States, 
which is to have 400 votes out of a total of 
2,000, will pay 20 percent of the budget. The 
total budget is expected to be in the range 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Day-to-day administration of the agree- 
ment will be in the hands of the Executive 
Board to be composed of seven exporting and 
seven importing members (art. 15) elected 
according to a complicated formula (art. 16). 
The exporting members on the Executive 
Board as a group and the importing members 
as & group will cast all of the votes to which 
exporters and importers are entitled in the 
Council. The formula for election of mem- 
bers of the Executive Board is such as to in- 
sure that the United States can always be a 
member. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations has held detailed hear- 
ings, and has issued a report which sum- 
marizes the purposes and operation of 
the agreement very clearly. The com- 
mittee has come to the conclusion that 
our participation is in the best interests 
of the United States, and has very rightly 
pointed out that “the problems which 
will clearly be caused by doing nothing 
are far more serious than the problems 
that may arise in the operation of the 
agreement.” 

Mr. President, the agreement requires 
legislation to implement it, so that we 
will have an opportunity to review the 
operation of the agreement. The agree- 
ment also provides periodic review of the 
operations under the agreement. At all 
times the Congress of the United States 
can keep abreast of what is being trans- 
acted and what is transpiring under the 
terms of the International Coffee Agree- 
ment. Iconsider that the interests of the 
United States have been very well pro- 
tected in this agreement, and this treaty 
has my whole-hearted support. 

The treaty is long overdue. I am of 
the opinion that it will possibly do more 
to help us in our relationships with the 
coffee-producing countries than any 
other one thing we could do. 

Mr. President, I am privileged to have 
in my possession a letter from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations, Mr. Frederick G. Dutton, to 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, a Representa- 
tive in Congress, dated October 3, 1962. 
This letter is in reply to a letter of Sep- 
tember 13, 1962, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State with respect to the new In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement, now before 
the Senate, which we have been discuss- 
ing. 

Mr. Dutton, answering for the State 
Department, points out that the agree- 
ment has consumer protection in it as 
well as producer protection. He says: 

Consumer protection against any unwar- 
ranted price increases is assured by a number 
of specific provisions in the agreement. Prob- 
ably the most important are the provisions 
relating to the establishment and adjustment 
of export quotas. Export quotas are intended 
to control the amount of coffee that may be 
made available to the market by the produc- 
ing countries during a given period, and they 
directly influence the price. The agreement 
provides that all decisions on the establish- 
ment and adjustment of export quotas shall 
be taken by a distributed two-thirds major- 
ity vote, i.e., a concurrent two-thirds ma- 
jority of the importers and exporters voting 
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separately. As the United States has 400 
votes out of the 1,000 votes held by importing 
countries this in effect gives us a veto power 
over decisions of the Council. 


Since action in the council would re- 
quire a two-thirds vote, and the United 
States would possess 40 percent of the 
vote, the United States would have a 
veto power at any time under the agree- 
ment to protect any legitimate interests 
it might have. So all the doubts and 
worries about what might happen to 
consumers in the United States can well 
be answered by the voting power the 
United States would have as an import- 
ing country, exercising 400 votes out of 
1,000 votes, or 40 percent of control in an 
institution requiring a vote by 66% per- 
cent of the membership to impose any 
kind of restriction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the letter to 
Mrs. SuLLIvaN dated October 3, 1962, rep- 
resenting the views of the State Depart- 
ment on the subject before the Senate, 
the International Coffee Agreement, may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OCTOBER 3, 1962. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: I want to thank you 
for your letter of September 13, 1962, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, with regard to the 
new International Coffee Agreement which 
is now before governments for consideration. 
I am sorry that our reply is somewhat tardy; 
our workload in the closing days of this 
Congress has been exceptionally heavy. 

At the beginning I want to say that the 
officials of this Department concerned with 
the coffee problem are sincerely apprecia- 
tive of the constructive view you have taken 
in this matter. Accordingly they want me 
to assure you that they have been mindful 
throughout the long negotiations with for- 
eign governments that our first duty is to 
protect the American consumer. The ad- 
visory committee appointed by the National 
Coffee Association to work with the State 
Department during the negotiation of the 
new coffee agreement has, of course, always 
maintained that the U.S. consumer must be 
protected in any coffee argreement. Toward 
this common objective we have managed to 
secure a number of provisions in the new 
agreement which should fully protect our 
interests. 

Before describing these specific provisions, 
it is noteworthy that the tremendous stocks 
of coffee now held by Brazil and Colombia 
would seem adequate assurance that no sub- 
stantial advance in green coffee prices could 
be sustained in the foreseeable future. 
Stocks are also building up in some African 
countries, and present productive capacity 
everywhere is in excess of any likely demand 
over the next 5 years. Thus the supply and 
demand situation as presently known ar- 
gues against any marked increases in coffee 
prices. 

The new International Coffee Agreement 
does not have any specific price objective in 
the sense that it will endeavor to maintain 
prices for the various kinds and qualities of 
coffee at certain cents-per-pound figures. It 
does provide that “through the fixing of 
quotas, the members agree on the necessity 
of assuring that the general level of coffee 
prices does not decline below the general 
level of such prices in 1962." We consider 
this price objective a realistic one in view of 
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the burdensome stocks overhanging the 
market. In the light of the price trend it 
is also a reasonably modest one, as coffee 
prices have been declining steadily in recent 
years. During the first 8 months of 1962 the 
price of Brazilian coffee averaged about 343 
cents a pound, compared with 36.6 cents in 
1960 and 48.4 cents in 1958. The decline set 
in immediately after 1954, when you will 
remember the severe frost damage in Brazil 
resulted in prices averaging 78.7 cents per 
pound, 

Consumer protection against any unwar- 
ranted price increases is assured by a num- 
ber of specific provisions in the agreement. 
Probably the most important are the pro- 
visions relating to the establishment and ad- 
justment of export quotas. Export quotas 
are intended to control the amount of coffee 
that may be made available to the market by 
the producing countries during a given 
period, and they directly influence the price. 
The agreement provides that all decisions 
on the establishment and adjustment of ex- 
port quotas shall be taken by a distributed 
two-thirds majority vote; i.e., a concurrent 
two-thirds majority of the importers and 
exporters voting separately. As the United 
States has 400 votes out of the 1,000 votes 
held by importing countries this in effect 
gives us a veto power over decisions of the 
Council. We would, to make the veto ef- 
fective, need only one other importing coun- 
try voting with us. The number of votes 
held by it would be of no consequence as we 
alone have more than one-third, but it was 
felt desirable to provide that one country 
alone could not exercise a veto. We cannot 
conceive of any situation in which the 
United States advocated a veto where we 
could not persuade at least one other im- 
porter of the merit of our position. 

In addition to the voting provisions of the 
agreement with regard to export quotas, 
two other provisions are noteworthy, in that 
they specifically recognize the undesirability 
of marked changes in coffee prices for what- 
ever reason, and provide for corrective action 
under voting procedures which are easier to 
attain than the standard procedure of a 
distributed two-thirds majority. These two 
provisions are quoted below for your in- 
formation: 

“(5) All members recognize that marked 
price rises or falls occurring within brief 
periods may unduly distort underlying 
trends in price, cause grave concern to both 
producers and consumers, and jeopardize 
the attainment of the objectives of the 
agreement. Accordingly, if such movements 
in general price levels occur within brief 
periods, members may request a meeting of 
the Council which, by distributed simple 
majority vote, may revise the total level of 
the quarterly export quotas in effect. 

“(6) If the Council finds that a sharp and 
unusual increase or decrease in the general 
level of prices is due to artificial manipula- 
tion of the coffee market through agree- 
ments among importers or exporters or 
both, it shall then decide by a simple ma- 
jority vote on what corrective measures 
should be applied to readjust the total level 
of the quarterly export quotas in effect.” 

In the unlikely event that unforeseeable 
circumstances might arise in the adminis- 
tration of the agreement which would oper- 
ate against the interests of our consumers 
or our coffee trade, the United States could 
always withdraw from the agreement. It is 
provided that any government, after Sep- 
tember 30, 1963, may withdraw by giving 
written notice, such withdrawal to be effec- 
tive 90 days after notification. As the 
agreement would collapse without our par- 
ticipation, this possibility is the final assur- 
ance that our views on the operation of the 
agreement must be respected. 
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If I can be of any further assistance in 
furnishing information please do not hesi- 
tate to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO PURCHASE OF 
SILVER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 157, H.R. 5389. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5389) to repeal certain legislation relat- 
ing to the purchase of silver, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion by 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Calendar No. 157, H.R. 5389, the so-called 
silver bill, will be the unfinished business. 
It will be before the Senate when the 
Senate meets tomorrow. 


PROHIBITION ON ACCOUNT OF SEX 
IN PAYMENT OF WAGES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Friday last, May 17, the Senate passed 
the equal pay bill, S. 1409. At that time, 
in order to expedite the work of the Sen- 
ate, I made no comments about the bill, 
because it was moving along pretty well 
toward passage. The bill had received, 
as we know, the wholehearted support of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and the jun- 
ior Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART] 
were very instrumental in securing the 
passage of the bill. I wish to commend 
them and to associate myself with their 
remarks, as well as with those of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
and other Senators who made such a 
distinct contribution to the passage of 
this very important legislation. 

I have received numerous telephone 
ealls, telegrams, and letters with respect 
to the bill. Over the weekend, I received 
many messages expressing thanks to the 
Senate and the leadership of the Senate 
for the prompt action which was taken 
on the consideration and passage of 
S. 1409. 

I believe the legislation will do much 
to aid our economy; but it will also do 
much to right a great wrong, namely, 
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the wrong of discrimination in pay, sal- 
ary, and income on the basis of sex. The 
legislation will fulfill what the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
pointed out, in the Recorp, as the ad- 
monition of the great Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who wrote that one of the 
measures of civilization is the status 
which it accords women. The Senator 
from West Virginia went on to say: 

In that regard, the bill pending before 
this body, S. 1409, the Equal Pay Act of 1963, 
is an act of economic justice which would 
advance our civilization by translating into 
action another aspect of our national ideals 
concerning equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities for women. 


I wish to associate myself with that 
comment. More importantly, so that 
there can be no doubt about it, I desire 
to indicate my support for the legisla- 
tion and my commendation of those who 
so expeditiously managed its passage 
through the Senate. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 20, 1963, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 20. An act to promote the coordination 
and development of effective Federal and 
State programs relating to outdoor recrea- 
tion, and for other purposes; and 

S. 873. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain public lands 
in the State of Nevada to the county of 
Lincoln, State of Nevada. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 
21, 1963, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


May 20 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 20, 1963: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
William J. Crockett, of Nebraska, to be a 
Deputy Under Secretary of State, vice Wil- 
Ham H. Orrick, Jr. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Guy W. Hixon, of Florida, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Florida 


for the term of 4 years, vice John E. Maguire, 
Sr., transferred. 


WITHDRAWALS 
Executive nominations withdrawn by 
the Senate May 20, 1963: 
POSTMASTERS 


Maurice B. Morrison to be postmaster at 
Chariton Heights, in the State of West 


Carl F. Englehart to be postmaster at Hun- 
lock Creek, in the State of Pennsylvania. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Lotteries of Spain, Germany, and 
France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, out of the 77 
foreign countries which operate Govern- 
ment-run lotteries, three European na- 
tions have found that lotteries not only 
yield high revenues but also have elimi- 
nated underworld problems. 

These lotteries are an excellent indi- 
cation of the success that may be had 
in bringing gambling under the control 
of government. 

soaks up approximately 90 per- 
cent of all potential gambling money in 
the nation. Although Spain is not a 
rich country, the national lottery 
brought in over $112 million last year. 
The government’s income was over 832 ½ 
million. 

Germany also gathers large revenues 
from their lottery operations. Total 
gross receipts of lotteries came to $395 
million in 1962. The total net income to 
the state government amounted to 
about $160 million that year. At least 
one-half of the proceeds were earmarked 
for such purposes as support of youth 
activities, sports and health. 

France also does very well. In 1962, 
the total gross annual receipts came to 
$144 million. After prizes, the net in- 
come received by the government was 
$46 million. The French attitude is that 
since gambling is inevitable, it should 
be kept clean, orderly, and profitable to 


countries. Now, more than ever, the 
United States needs a national lottery 
which could, easily and painlessly, 
pump into our Government coffers over 
$10 billion a year in additional income. 
It would not only be an alternative to 
higher taxation but it would help to cut 
our heavy taxes and at the same time 
help to reduce our national debt. 

Why can we not be as smart as 
these countries or even as smart as the 
State of New Hampshire? 


Gordon Cooper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to Colorado-connected 
astronaut, Gordon Cooper, who success- 
fully completed our most ambitious ven- 
ture into space. All Americans experi- 
ence a special pride in the courage, 
ability, and resourcefulness of this great 
young American. 

Gordon Cooper joins the ranks of 
other American heroes who have in- 
scribed their names on the Nation’s 
honor roll. By skillfully and success- 
fully guiding Faith 7 through 22 orbits 
and back to a pinpoint landing on earth 
he has made a genuine contribution to 
our space knowledge. 

The courage of Gordon Cooper was 
demonstrated when he made this simple 
statement before the flight: 

I'm ready. All we have to do now is to 
load, lox, and launch. 


About his reentry he stated, “Right on 
the old bazoo.” 


These words, demonstrating the con- 


rank with other heroic statements such 
as, Don't fire until you see the whites 
of their eyes” and “We have just begun 
to fight.” 

We in Colorado are proud of Gordon 
Cooper. 


Camala and Janita. All our astronauts, 

including another illustrious Coloradan 

from Boulder, Scott Carpenter, have 

brought great credit to our Nation. It 

is a privilege and an honor to commend 

— before the House of Representa- 
ves. 


Beef Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to call to the atten- 
tion of the House the fact that more 
beef was imported into this country last 
year than was produced and marketed 
in the States of South Dakota and 
Wyoming combined. 

The records I have just received from 
the Department of Agriculture indicate 
that South Dakota marketed a record 
production of 1,277,320,000 pounds of 
beef in 1962, and that Wyoming handled 
420,810,000 pounds making a total for 
the two States of 1,698,130,000 pounds. 

I am happy to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that this is an increase of the produc- 
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tion in 1960 and previous years. But 
even with this record figure, the produc- 
tion and marketing of beef in the States 
of Wyoming and South Dakota was 
26,870,000 less than the 1,725 million 
pounds imported during the 12 months 
ending January 1, 1963. It would take 
the entire production of these two States 
and six counties in the State of North 
Dakota to equal last year’s imports. 

The North Dakota beef marketing last 
year was 558,040,000 pounds. This added 
to that of South Dakota would equal 
110,360,000 pounds more than the total 
imports. But excluding marketings from 
Pennington, Perkins, and Tripp Counties, 
imports were equal to the production of 
these two great beef States. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, is there not greater 
concern over this situation? When im- 
ports are equal to the production of two 
of the top beef producing States in the 
Nation, how can anyone expect anything 
but slumping beef prices? 

The administration’s policy of allow- 
ing this flood of foreign beef is a calcu- 
lated effort, instigated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, to bring economic pres- 
sure on the American cattleman who has 
been the major stumbling block in the 
New Frontier effort to socialize our farm 
industry. 

The policy of “managed news” is bad 
enough, but the problem of “managed 
markets” is worse. 

I would point out again, Mr. Speaker, 
that one out of every 10 pounds of beef 
that went onto the American tables last 
year was raised in some foreign country, 
and displaced an American farmer and 
rancher. 

Under the humorously titled Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, Congress made 
provision for financing of taking the 
farmer off of the land and giving him 
industrial training so that he would be 
ably trained and equipped to compete 
with the other 4½ million unemployed 
Americans who are looking for jobs. 

Is it the program of the New Frontier 
to break the farmer and put him out of 
business with noncompetitive foreign 
imports so that he too will be dependent 
upon subsidies and doles and grants? 


U.S. Employment Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Employment Service has established an 
outstanding record of performance on 
behalf of the workers of this country. 
Especially at the present time, in the 
face of long-term and widespread un- 
employment, and considering that 
State regulation of the fee-charging 
agencies is either nonexistent or wholly 
inadequate, it is evident that a strong 
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and effective public employment service 
is essential to the national interest. 

In the past few weeks, many of us 
have received letters and other com- 
munications designed to discredit the 
Employment Service. These attacks are 
now being made on the public employ- 
ment service by a group of fee-charg- 
ing private employment agencies who 
have amassed a slush fund to discredit 
a Government agency and thereby in- 
sure greater profits for themselves. It 
is being directed by a paid lobbyist who 
virtually promised that a congressional 
investigation of the Employment Service 
was almost a certainty, as was a cut in 
appropriations, if the fee-charging 
agencies engaged in a properly conducted 
campaign against the public agency. 

The campaign is at its height. It is 
well timed. The time was not set for 
a certain month, nor for a certain sea- 
son. The time was set to correspond 
with appropriations request time in the 
House and Senate. 

I shall limit my remarks to what I 
consider to be one of the worst of the 
distortions in their propaganda barrage. 
I refer to the statement by the fee- 
charging agencies that 60 percent of the 
job placements by public employment 
offices last year were of people already 
employed. This is not true and is a 
deliberate misuse of statistical data con- 
tained in a recent statement by Mr. 
Robert C. Goodwin, Administrator of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, 
U.S. Department of Labor. Using data 
from a Bureau of Census household sur- 
vey, Mr. Goodwin said that out of every 
five workers newly hired by employers all 
over the Nation, three were employed 
workers changing jobs, one was unem- 
ployed, and one was a new entrant to the 
labor force. This means that of all new 
hires from any source—hiring at the 
gate, hiring through friends—or in fact 
from any source, three out of five were 
people seeking other jobs. There is no 
relationship between the statement made 
by Mr. Goodwin and the number of 
placements made by the public employ- 
ment offices at any time. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act which created 
the present Federal-State employment 
service provides for service to men, 
women, and juniors who are legally qual- 
ified to engage in gainful occupations and 
who want assistance in securing employ- 
ment. It does not distinguish between 
service to the unemployed and service to 
employed. In other words, according to 
its charter, it must provide service to the 
employed who for many reasons are 
seeking other employment. 

The public employment service occu- 
pies a key role in our fight against un- 
employment. Last year in the United 
States, it made more than 6.7 million 
nonfarm and almost 8.5 million farm 
placements. In my own State of Min- 
nesota, the totals for the year were 
109,800 nonagricultural and 46,400 farm 
placements. 

This is only part of the story. The 
U.S. Employment Service provides ex- 
tensive counseling, testing and place- 
ment services to youth, older workers, 
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handicapped, and veterans. It also has 
a principal role in the administration of 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, the ARA Act, and the Public 
Works Acceleration Act. It would be 
extremely unfortunate if this service 
were impaired because of the unfounded 
allegations and distortions of a self- 
serving group of private employment 
agencies, 

I hope my friends and colleagues in 
both the House and the Senate will ap- 
prove the full amount of the budget re- 
quested by the Employment Service for 
1964. 


Anniversary of the Polish Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, great 
historic documents are the genuine ex- 
pression of lofty ideals conceived and 
formulated by men of vision and fore- 
sight. Such documents make landmarks 
in national histories and leave their 
permanent impression on national insti- 
tutions. Our Declaration of Independ- 
ence and our Constitution mirror our 
national character. The Polish Consti- 
tution of May 1791, also reflects the 
liberal and progressive character of 
Poland’s leaders in the late 18th century. 

After the first partition of Poland in 
1772, Polish leaders knew well that 
Poland could not escape eventual dis- 
memberment in the hands of her foes. 
They therefore thought that, in the ab- 
sence of effective outside aid, their best 
chance of forestalling such a sad eventu- 
ality rested in the overhauling and 
strengthening of Poland’s government. 
With that objective in mind a commit- 
tee of the Diet—the Assembly—was ap- 
pointed to draw up a constitution. The 
work was begun in 1788, and by early 
1791 the drafted document was ready. 
It was promulgated and adopted on May 
3 of that year, and thenceforth became 
known as the Constitution of May 3. 

That memorable and historic docu- 
ment embodied many liberal and pro- 
gressive ideas, and represented a decisive 
advance over anything yet attempted in 
Poland. By its provisions Poland 
emerged from an antiquated medieval 
system of government and entered into 
one with many modernistic features. 
Autocratic Poland became a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Ministerial responsi- 
bility was introduced and a cabinet type 
of government was established. The ob- 
structive features of the old system were 
abolished, and certain class distinctions 
were eliminated. The barriers separat- 
ing the nobility from the rest of the 
people were drastically lowered. Per- 
sonal privileges formerly reserved to the 
gentry alone were now made available 
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to all townsmen, and the peasantry was 
placed under the protection of the law. 
The powers of the upper house were re- 
duced and those of the lower—the 
popularly elected—house were increased. 
Freedom of conscience and of speech 
were guaranteed. These democratic 
features made the Constitution of May 
3 a model instrument, and as such it 
was widely hailed both in Poland and 
by Poland’s friends in other lands. 

In brief such are the provisions of 
this historic Constitution which refiects 
the valiant attempt made by Polish 
leaders to salvage their country from 
eventual dismemberment, and its failure 
is no discredit to its wise and patriotic 
drafters. Soon after the Constitution 
was proclaimed, Poland's implacable foes 
made war upon her, and finally brought 
her independent existence to an end. 
The Polish people never had the good 
fortune to live under their new Consti- 
tution, and perhaps it is why they have 
looked upon it as a memorable, almost 
sacred, document embodying their un- 
realized dreams and long-cherished 
hopes. One hundred seventy-two years 
after its adoption all patriotic Poles re- 
gard the spirit of that document as the 
genuine expression of their ideals and 
celebrate its anniversary as their na- 
tional holiday. 

I join with the more than 16,000 
Polish-Americans in the Mercer-Craw- 
ford-Erie District, which I represent, 
who this month are observing this his- 
toric anniversary, and in their hopes 
that the people of Poland will one day 
be free to enjoy the rights and privileges 
set forth in their Constitution. 


West Virginia Centennial “Parade of 
Flags” Salutes the President and Con- 
gress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States honored 
the State of West Virginia today when 
he accepted from our Governor the flag 
of our State. The Chief Executive ex- 
pressed the desire to have it flown over 
the White House on the West Virginia 
centennial birthday, June 20, 1963. 

In a ceremony at the White House, 
Gov. William Wallace Barron, accom- 
panied by West Virginia Centennial 
Commission officials and staff aids, and 
by members of the State’s delegation in 

mgress, presented to President 
Kennedy the West Virginia Centennial 
Parade of Flags as well as a West Vir- 
ginia State flag. 

Following the ceremony in the new 


demonstration 
itol where, at the noon hour on the east 
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front steps of the Senate wing, the 
colorful and efficient parade group gave 
a public performance. 

In presenting the centennial parade 
of flags, Governor Barron described it 
to President Kennedy, as: 


A group of Senior Boy Scouts and high 
school students formed for the purpose of 
representing West Virginia in various ways 
during this our centennial year. They are 
carrying with them the flag of the State of 
West Virginia and a 35-star American flag, 
the 35th star, of course, representing West 
Virginia. They wish to honor our sister 
States and to that end they are carrying a 
flag for every State in this great Nation of 
ours, including that of the District of Colum- 
bia, and reproductions of the historic flags 
from the Revolutionary War and the War of 
1812. 

And now, Mr. President, it is my privilege 
and honor to present to you the flag of the 
State of West Virginia in recognition of our 
100th anniversary and I am taking the liberty 
of proposing, if it is within regulations, that 
the flag of the State of West Virginia be 
flown at the White House on our centennial 
birthday which is June 20 of this year. 


President Kennedy’s response was a 
warm tribute to the State of West Vir- 
ginia, as well as to the Boy Scout move- 
ment and the Scouts who represented 
West Virginia in the “Parade of Flags.” 
A text of the President's acknowledg- 
ment was supplied by the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the remarks by the President of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Governor, Senators, Congressmen: I want 
to express my warm appreciation to you 
for this flag. I don’t know whether it is 
regulations or not, but in any case it is 
going to be, because we will certainly fly this 
flag over the White House on the June 
centennial day or any other day that West 
Virginia wants it flown. And after that we 
will frame this flag and put it in the White 
House in my office, because there is no State 
whose flag I would rather have. 

I want to express my great appreciation 
to all of those of you who are Scouts for 
coming here this We are ua d 
proud of the Boy Scouts and I am 
larty glad that we have so many of them in 
West Virginia, so many of them in the 
country. I can’t imagine better training for 
our younger citizens and I hope that this 
impressive evidence this morning of their 
strong patriotic feeling will be an inspiration 
to thousands of other young boys who, them- 
selves, can become Scouts and demonstrate 
their desire for citizenship and also their 
strong love of their country. 

But most especially I am glad to welcome 
you here because this is part of a very im- 
portant historic event, the centennial of 
The State motto of West Vir- 


This is a great State which I know very 
well from top to bottom, from east to west, 
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and it has some of our most devoted citi- 
zens in it. And, therefore, I was particular- 
ly glad to have a chance to welcome all of 
you here this morning. We welcome you 
to these very historic grounds here at the 
White House. This House behind you is 
identified with the great moments in Amer- 
ican history and one of the greatest moments 
in American history was the birth of West 
Virginia in an entirely different world, but 
a world which still carries with it the im- 
print of the struggles which brought free- 
dom to West Virginia. 

West Virginia is free, the United States is 
free, and that freedom is maintained by 
the desire of the people of your State and 
country and by your willingness to meet all 
these challenges. So we are glad to have 
you Governor, Senators, and Congressmen, 
and, most especially, citizens of West Vir- 
ginia who are among the best citizens of 
the United States. Thank you. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
addition to Governor Barron and Mem- 
bers of the West Virginia delegation in 
the Congress, the State was represented 
at both the White House and Capitol 
functions by Chairman Charles Hodel of 
the West Virginia Centennial Commis- 
sion and Executive Director Carl Sulli- 
van, Lloyd Calvert, and Don Flesher of 
the Centennial Commission staff. 

The “Parade of Flags” organization is 
a flexible marching and display unit de- 
veloped for the West Virginia Centennial 
by a committee headed by William C. 
Handlan of Fairmont, who was capably 
assisted by fellow Fairmonters Joseph E. 
Hoffmann, Forest R. Stalnaker, Jack 
Carpenter, Quin Terry, and Mayor Wil- 
liam G. Meyer. Their outstanding work 
was admirably complemented by that of 
the parade director, Earl W. McConnell; 
the tour leader, Frank DeGarmo; the 
Scout drillmaster, L. Jay Smith; and 
group leaders, W. F. Criss, Vernon Whet- 
zel, Herman Bartholow, Jr., and Carmen 
D'Amico, all of Fairmont. 

The Monongah High School of Marion 
County supplied the 31-member band, 
while the “Parade of Flags” participants 
from Marion, Monongalia, and Preston 
Counties numbered 90 Boy Scouts. 

Chairman Handlan and his Fairmont 
associates performed an exceptionally 
commendable service in bringing the 
group together and developing their 
demonstration into one of color and 
historical significance. The “Parade of 
Flags” will richly enhance the West Vir- 
ginia Centennial Celebration which will 
begin. officially on “Statehood Day,” 
June 20. 


Results of the First Arkansas District 
Poll on Various Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


1963 


in the survey taken in the 10-county 
eastern Arkansas district on significant 
issues confronting Congress. 

There was a 17 percent questionnaire 
return as against 14 percent in the dis- 
trict in 1962. 
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Many comments were added by penned 
views or separate letter dealing with the 
subjects covered. The newspapers and 
radio stations aided the effort. 

The questions asked and replies re- 
ceived in percentages follow: 


Percent 


Ves No No 
opinion 


A 58 18 

— Pra 4l 44 15 

15 76 9 

2 ——— 90 8 2 

a 10 86 4 

> 1¹ 85 5 

24 71 5 

63 29 3 

ut s man on the 10 82 8 
hief Executive? 2⁰ 6 14 
?:... — A 2 St — 24 63 13 
— eee 39 50 1¹ 
2¹ 69 10 

80 2 7 


Tribute to Jessica McCullough Weis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on May 2 
on the floor of the House a number of 
the Members paid tribute to our beloved 
ex-colleague, Judy Weis. For me the 
passing of Judy Weis meant saying good- 
bye to a much-loved close personal 
friend, as well as an ex-congressional 
colleague. Frankly, therefore, I found 
it quite impossible at the time of this 
ceremony to attain the emotional com- 
posure that would permit me to join in 
this public tribute. 

Today I find it just as difficult to put 
together suitable remarks to express the 
real depth of my feeling. Instead, I 
would ask permission to have reprinted 
here a letter I wrote last February to a 
group of Judy’s friends in Rochester 
when they honored her with a special 
“This Is Your Life” party. The letter is 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House oF (gpa meine: 
., February 11, 1963. 


Mrs. HAROLD ROTHSTEIN, 
President, 12th Ward Women’s Republican 
Club, Rochester, N.Y. 

Dear Mrs. ROTHSTEIN: It has come to my 
attention that your Republican Club is plan- 
ning a “This Is Your Life” program to honor 
our mutually beloved friend, Judy Weis. As 
one who had the privilege of sharing the 4 
years of Judy's life in Congress in a rather 
special way, I hope you will permit me to 
participate in the evening’s festivities with 
this letter. 

Judy and I did not meet until we both 
came to Congress in 1958 as Members of the 
Freshman 86th Class. However, many of our 
Republican women in Washington knew her 
personally, and all of us were aware of her 
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outstanding reputation as one of the most 
charming and able women on the national 
political scene. It will come as no surprise to 
any of her friends that I became a Judy Weis 
admirer at our first meeting. Then followed 
4 wonderful years in which Judy and I 
shared the pleasures and the problems, the 
laughter and the tears, and the frustrations 
and the confusions of congressional life. 
Even more, a great part of this time we 


gift 
friendship that one does not usually expect 
in maturity. 

It would be natural to assume that two 
women who had established their pattern 
of life in home and family might face many 
difficulties in trying to fit their independent 
personalities into a “housemate” situation. 
Amazisigly enough, about the only time Judy 


and the only cause for contention was a 
debate over the comparative quali- 


and put a problem in perspective with a 
turn of phrase. 
There are so many ways that Judy Weis 


for living with us—not only in harmony but 
in melody. 
Sincerely, 
CaTHERINE May, 


Member of Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I also insert in the Recorp at this 
point an editorial, that was written fol- 
lowing Judy's death, which appeared in 
the Rochester Democrat-Chronicle: 

Jupy WEIS 

The press corps in Washington knew that 
the lady was not well; she never said a word, 
nor did any of her friends, but you cannot 
keep a thing like that entirely secret. 

Never a complaint. Never a whimper. 
Never a trace of solicitation of sympathy. 

Only a short time before she announced 
her decision not to run again for Congress, 
a newspaperman from Rochester asked her 
to lunch in Washington. It might have been 
the last thing she wanted to do that day; 
but she tossed a tweed coat across her 
shoulders with that well-bred carelessness 
that was characteristic of the lady, and 
joined him for lunch. He remembers two 
things from that luncheon. 

The first was her reply to a question about 
some deep aspect of politics. 

Don't get me into philosophical fields 
like that,” she smiled. “I’m a practical 
politician; that’s what I want to be, because 
a practical politician who is also an honest 
person is the one who can get things done 
which need to be done.” 

The other memory was when they parted 
after lunch. 

“I'l walk back to my office alone if you 
don’t mind,” she said. “I can use a little 
air.” And she walked away slowly, so very 
slowly, but she even did this with class. 

A person reading the career of Mrs. Jessica 
McCullough Weis, who is dead at the age of 
61, is struck by the extraordinary amount of 
activity and of dedicated public service that 
she packed into her lifetime. The record 
of her life proves the claim of wise men: It is 
not how long you live that counts, it is what 
you do witt your life. 

Judy Wels, Congresswoman for two terms, 
passed on with the image of dignity and 
breeding and great helpfulness unmarred. 
The lady had class. 


I think this shows a true and genuine 
understanding of the wonderful lady to 
whom it is directed. 


Remarks of Hon. Robert R. Barry, of 
New York, at Garden Party, National 
Woman’s Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday afternoon I was privileged to be 
guest speaker at ceremonies dedicated to 
a courageous, unsung heroine of the 
Revolutionary War, Sibyl Ludington. 
The event transpired on the grounds of 
the National Women’s Party at their 
historic building—the Alva Belmont 
House—located at 144 Constitution 
Avenue NE., where a statute of Sibyl 
Ludington by the well-known sculpiress, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington was unveiled by 
two young ladies from Carmel, N.Y. It 
was a great pleasure to participate in 
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this tribute to honor this 16-year-old 
girl who rode 50 miles on April 26, 1777 
to alert and assemble a 400-man militia 
under her father’s command. It was 
especially rewarding since Sibyl Luding- 
ton’s home was historic Putnam County 
which is in my congressional district. 
Mr. Speaker, under previous permission, 
I place in the RecorD my remarks made 
at the unveiling. I would like to add the 
text of the ballad entitled “The Ride of 
Sibyl Ludington,” written by Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Barstow Greenbie, and arranged 
and movingly sung at the ceremony by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Perdue, of Fairfax, 
Va. 

At the ceremony a resolution was 
unanimously passed by approximately 
300 members of the National Woman’s 
Party and distinguished guests which 
said: 

The best tribute we can bring to Sibyl 
Ludington is to go forward ourselves in the 
present-day campaign for the complete free- 
dom of American women—with the same 

e, the same determination, the same 
intensity of conviction that the heroic young 
Sibyl Ludington displayed in her famous 
ride for the freedom of the American col- 
onists from the control of the Government 
and laws of England. 

Be it resolved, therefore, That we send from 
this gathering a group of spokesmen to urge 
the Senate Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments, to give its powerful aid, with 
all possible energy and all possible speed, 
to bringing to final victory, through the pas- 
sage of the equal rights amendment, the 
struggle of more than 300 years by American 
women for complete release from the bond- 
age of the ancient Common Law of England, 
which largely controls the lives of American 
women today, even as in still greater de- 
gree it controlled the lives of American 
women in the days of Sybil Ludington, 186 
years ago. 

We want also to express our gratitude to 
the women leaders in Congress who under 
the chief sponsorship of the Honorable KATH- 
ARINE St. GEORGE have done so much to 
bring the movement for the freedom of wom- 
en to the stage where ultimate victory 
seems so close at hand. On this occasion 
we remember with especial appreciation the 
devoted, able and long-continued champion- 
ship, in Congress and before, of the equal 
rights amendment by the late Jessica 
McCullough Weis of New York. 


Mr. Speaker, the essence of the reso- 
lution introduced by Congresswoman Sr. 
Grone and the late Congresswoman 
Jessica Weis which I also have the honor 
of cosponsoring follows: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. Con- 
gress and the several States shall have power, 
within their respective jurisdictions, to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 


REMARKS OF HON. ROBERT R. Barry, or New 
Tonk, AT THE GARDEN PARTY, NATIONAL 
Woman’s Party, 144 CONSTITUTION Av- 
NUE NE., May 18, 1963 
As the congressional Representative of 

Putnam County, N.Y., where Sibyl Luding- 
ton made her historic ride, I am pleased to 
join you today in paying tribute to American 
girlhood and womanhood in the person of 
this unsung heroine of our American strug- 
gle for freedom. 
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Here with me is Miss Stephanie Saunders 
and Miss Laurie Birch, who will unveil the 
statue of Sibyl Ludington which was cre- 
ated and generously donated to the Nation- 
al Woman’s Party by Anna Hyatt Hunting- 
ton. 

These lovely young ladies, like our heroine 
Sibyl Ludington, hail from Carmel, N.Y., 
which is located in Putnam County— 
bounded on the south by Westchester 
County, N.Y. and on the east by Fairfield 
County, Conn. 

A simple headstone in the old Presbyterian 
cemetery at Patterson, N.Y., bears this brief 
inscription: 

“In Memory of Sibbelle Ludington, wife of 
Edmond Ogden, who died February 26, 1839. 
Age 77 years, 10 months, and 13 days.” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow has immor- 
talized the “midnight ride of Paul Revere“ 
a ride of a dozen miles or so through the 
quiet New England countryside on the night 
of April 18, 1775, accomplished by a vigorous 
man of 40, well able to take care of himself. 

Almost unknown to fame is the ride of 
Sibyl Ludington 2 years later. The aim of 
both rides was similar—to alert the militia 
against a threatened British invasion. Sibyl 
Ludington's feat appears the more remark- 
able when we reflect that it was a ride of 50 
miles through wild country beset by guerrilla 
bands and hostile Indians, and that Sibyl 
was a slight girl of 16 at the time. 

On April 25, 1777, British regulars, 2,000 
strong, had landed at Compo Beach, near 
Fairfield, Conn. Their objective was the 
destruction of patriot stores at Danbury—the 
same errand that started Prescott's redcoats 
on the road to Concord, 

Marching inland virtually unopposed, they 
reached Danbury on April 26 and destroyed 
stocks of salt, meat, flour, hay, tents, uni- 
forms, powder, shot, and muskets. The sol- 
diers became drunk with looted spirits and 
many private homes were set on fire. 

The nearest available aid was a scattered 
militia regiment commanded by Col. Henry 
Ludington, a veteran of the French and 
Indian War, who operated a gristmill at 
Ludingtonville, near Carmel, N.Y., about 20 
miles to the west. 

That night about 8 o’clock a messenger 
appeared at Colonel Ludington’s door to gasp 
the tale of the destruction and pillage of 
Danbury. The need to assemble the regi- 
ment posed a difficult problem. The colonel 
must remain at home to muster in those who 
reported. There was no one to ride the cir- 
cuit and rouse the men except his daughter 
Sibyl who had only recently passed her 16th 
birthday. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Sibyl’s 
accomplishment required a courage and for- 
titude greater than did that of Paul Revere. 
But she successfully performed her task, 
guiding her father’s big bay with only a 
hempen halter as she rode through the night 
bearing news of the sack of Danbury and 
calling the regiment to arms. 

As the regiment fell in at daybreak, the 
last troops marched in. With them came 
Sibyl, to slide exhausted into her father’s 
arms. 

Colonel Ludington’s regiment joined Gen- 
erals Silliman, Wooster, and Arnold and the 
other militia detachments they had been able 
to collect. They attacked the retreating red- 
coats at Ridgefield and transformed the 
orderly British retreat into a panic-stricken 
rout. At Compo Beach the British were 
driven into their waiting boats in such utter 
confusion that many were drowned. 

At the age of 23, Sibyl Ludington married 
her childhood sweetheart, Edmond Ogden. 
Two of her sons became officers in the Army. 
One of them, E. A. Ogden, served with dis- 
tinction through the Blackhawk, Seminole, 
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and Mexican Wars, and founded Fort Riley, 
Kans., where a monument has been erected 
to him. 

Two years ago a statue of Sibyl Ludington 
on horseback was erected on the shore of 
Lake Gleneida in Carmel. The statue to be 
unveiled here today by Laurie and Stephanie 
is a bronze replica of the one in Carmel. 

I hope that all of you here today will have 
an opportunity to visit Putnam County and 
trace Sibyl’s ride where even today there are 
lonely stretches in the route from Luding- 
tonville to Carmel and Mahopac, across to 
the Peekskill Hollow Road, to Tompkin's 
Corners, then up the Wicopee Road to the 
Stormville Road, and thence back to Luding- 
tonville. 


THE RIDE or SIBYL LupINcTon 
(By Mrs. Marjorie Barstow Greenbie) 

Com? and listen, good people, and you shall 
hear, 

Of a girl who rode, like Paul Revere, 

'Long the borders of Connecticut and New 
York, 

Where the Yankees stored rations of fiour 
and pork, 


We were ready to fight the Redcoats to the 
ground, 

If they came from their ships stranded out 
on the sound, 

They, in vain, thought to keep us from being 


free, f 
And to keep us in the bondage of George 
‘cross the sea. 


Colonel Ludington summoned his men and 
did say, 

“Your winter service is over, not to need 
you, I pray, 

For we have new recruits who are both will- 
ing and strong, 

To keep the Hudson Highlands you've 
guarded so long.” 


“So take up your plough and lay by your 
guns, 
Return to your homes, to your wives and 


your sons, 
Give thanks to the Lord for this moment to 
seize, 


To plant all your crops and to take your 
ease.“ 


In Danbury now there is food; there is rum, 

We've plenty to eat if the Redcoats should 
come, 

There is flour, molasses and bacon in store, 

To keep us as we fight them to Hell’s own 
front door. 


General Wooster at Ridgefield can stop them 
cold, 

Give them nothing at all to have or to hold, 

But a last, long sleep in Connecticut ground, 

If those Redcoats should land from their 
ships on the sound. 


Sibyl Ludington stood by her father’s side, 

Sixteen and lovely, the Colonel’s own pride, 

The eldest of twelve, she had to cook and 
sew, too, 

And at home with her family had plenty to 
do. 


But she often found time with the soldier's 
to spend, 

To their joys and their sorrows a willing ear 
she did lend, 

As they now were sent back to the homes 
whence they came, 

She spoke to them all, and called them by 
name. 


Now Sibyl was everywhere cheering the men, 

With news of their homes, their families and 
friends, 

She gladdened their hearts with hot coffee 
and bread, 

For the long journey home that she knew 
lay ahead. 
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That night in her home o'er a well filled 


board, 
She and her family gave thanks to the Lord, 
For the family was safe; no Redcoats in sight, 
And many fathers and sons were home safe 
that night. 
When the rest of her family had gone to bed, 
Sibyl at last could rest her tired head, 
She lay neath the quilt, with her sister, at 


rest, 
And peacefully dozed in the family nest. 


She woke with a start at a crashing noise, 
At the door below she heard her father’s 


voice, 
“The Redcoats in Danbury? Did I hear you 
right?” 
Then she heard a man saying, “They sur- 
prised us tonight.” 
“The people are fleeing! The town is aflame! 
I spread the alarm long the road as I came,” 
Then the colonel was saying, “Go muster the 


men, 
We must get them together, our country to 
defend.” 


Now Sibyl was standing by her father’s side, 

She saw that the man was too weary to ride, 

“Let me go,” she said, “to call the men out, 

If I get there in time, then the Redcoats 
we'll rout.” 


Her father objected to this long, hard ride, 

Through country where British deserters 
might hide. 

He knew of the danger and his manner was 


grave, 
When at last his permission to Sibyl he gave. 
While she dressed and made ready, he sad- 


dled her steed, 
He kissed her goodbye and bade her God- 


He gave her a stick to knock on their doors, 

She could sound the alarm without leaving 
her horse. 

A murky, spring mist cloaked every star, 

And red, to the eastward, dim nan far, 

The fires of Danbury gloomed on 

As Sibyl eatin tiie cite aera 

But the air was sweet with fresh April smells, 

And the voices of peepers like tiny, gold bells, 

Made vibrant the night as she skirted the 


pond. 

And searched for the path that she knew 
lay beyond. 

She got angled awhile in briar and brush, 

And bogged in a swamp where the grasses 


grew lush, 
But she would save all the people from suf- 


fering harm, 
So onward she struggied to spread the alarm. 
Out of the forest, over hill and through vale, 


She raced to Mahopac by way of Carmel, 
Then around to Farmers’ Mills and and back she 


flew, 
Through Stormville to her home * * * her 
brave journey was through. 
Now Yankees were men not easily ruled, 
By hearsay or panic they'd not be fooled, 
So some of them acted a little too slow, 
To pull on their boots and get ready to go. 


“Tve been roused too often for nothing,” one 
said, 

“Why should I leave a good, warm bed? 

“Who is it now that’s raising a storm? 


“It’s the Colonel's daughter Sibyl * + + 
she’s sounding the alarm.” 


“Forty miles through briars and swamps 


she has gone, 

“So get up and get out * * * we march at 
dawn,” 

They pulled on their clothes, and they got 
out their gear, 


Then joining their neighbors, gave Sibyl 
a cheer. 
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But she was too tired when she got back 
home, 

To realize the worth of the deed she had 
done 


Four hundred men stood ready to fight, 
Where Danbury lay charred in the dawn's 
early light. 


General Tryon awoke in the bed of a Tory, 


Mission acc but without any 
glory, 

"Midst the chaos and ruin of that fateful 
night, 


His men all lay drunk; not ten fit to fight. 


They had found the food for which they 
had come, 

Bacon, molasses, flour, and rum, 

The molasses ran sticky in every gutter, 

They swizzled the rum; burned the bacon 
and butter. 


That's how it was, you all know the rest, 

Ludington’s men were now at their best, 

They fell on the Redcoats, The Redcoats 
retreated, 

Their pride in the dust and their plans de- 
Teated. 


The Yankees harried their rear and then, 

Ludington proudly marched forth his men, 

To join General Wooster and without pity 
or plea, 

They pushed all the Redcoats back to the 
sea. 


In that year of seventeen seventy-seven, 

The people rejoiced and they all thanked 
heaven, 

That the land lay secure in the soft summer 


light, 
And that Sibyl Ludington had ridden that 
night. 


Nevada, the Battle Born State, To Com- 
memorate Its 100th Anniversary of 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to have inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the following remarks 
which I made before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on Consumer Affairs in behalf of my 
bill which provides for the striking of a 
commemorative medal on the occasion of 
Nevada’s Centennial. 

Nevada, as one of the last frontiers 
joined the Union at a most interesting 
time in our Nation’s history, and I take 
this opportunity to make a few high- 
lights of Nevada’s history a part of the 


STATEMENT BY WALTER S. BARING, BEFORE THE 
AND CURRENCY SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CONSUMER AFFAIRS, IN BEHALF OF H.R. 2380, 
PROVIDING FOR STRIKING OF A MEDAL IN 
COMMEMORATION OF THE 100TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF NEVADA STATEHOOD, Mar 20, 1963 
Madam Chairman, I am pleased to appear 
before your subcommittee today in behalf of 
my bill, H.R. 2380, providing for striking of 
a medal in commemoration of the 100th 
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anniversary of Nevada's statehood. I shall 
not take much of your time, but I would 
appreciate your favorable consideration of 
this bill, for as you know Nevada was one of 
the last frontiers and it became a State dur- 
ing time of strife and discontent in this 
Nation. We are thus referred to as the Battle 
Born State, and sometimes as the Silver 
State. 

Nevada became a State on the 31st of 
October 1864, but the incidents leading up 
to Nevada’s statehood are most Interesting. 

Nevada was the last Western region to be 
explored in this country. Probably not more 
than one or two crossed Nevada be- 
fore 1800 and they did not stop to explore. 
A few trappers explored parts of the area in 
search of new fur sources, but the great 
natural wealth of the region remained un- 
known until 1843 when an expedition led by 
John Fremont surveyed the Rocky Moun- 
tain Divide. In 1859 two prospectors dis- 
covered unusually rich gold deposits at 
Virginia City, Patrick McLaughlin and Peter 
O'Riley, and soon they took in Henry Com- 
stock, a trapper, as partner. These deposits 
became known as the Comstock Lode. The 
gold was found to be mixed with extremely 
rich veins of silver, and miners rushed to 
the area and the real development of the 
region began. Later discoveries of gold, 
silver, copper, and other minerals established 
mining as Nevada's most valuable industry. 

At the time the Comstock Lode was dis- 
covered, Virginia City was a very small settle- 
ment, but the news of the discovery spread 
like wildfire and miners and adventurers 
from California and the East flocked to the 
diggings to see if they could strike it rich, 
and in a very short time Virginia City be- 
came a bustling mining center, and the 
population of the entire section increased 
from 1,000 in 1859 to more than 6,800 in 
1860. 

By 1861 so many settlers had moved to 
the mining camps that President James 
Buchanan declared the area a separate terri- 
tory, and when President Lincoln took office 
the same year, he appointed James W. Nye, 
a politician from New York City, as the first 
Governor of the Nevada Territory, and on 
July 11, 1861, Nye proclaimed the establish- 
ment of a territorial government. 

In 1862 the territory was enlarged, and 
again after Nevada became a State (1864) 
was the area enlarged in 1866 to the present 
size, this is of particular interest, for in 
1866 the barren dry desert land which was 
then added to the State was not particularly 
welcome and it took a couple of sessions of 
the legislature to come to agreement, but 
this barren dry desert land is where Las 
Vegas now lies, a booming metropolis and a 
tremendous asset to Nevada and the Nation, 

Territorial life in Nevada was far from 
comfortable. The first settlers in mining 
camps lived in tents, in rough stone huts or 
in holes in the hillsides, and all their sup- 
plies had to be hauled over the mountains 
from California. Prices were almost un- 
believably high and lawlessness and disorder 
often ruled in the mining camps. To make 
matters worse, Indians went on the warpath. 
From time to time between 1861 and 1864 
the Army built forts to protect the settlers 
against the Indians, while the Army at the 
same time began to enforce law and order 
in the mining camps. 

This was the picture of Nevada when it 
came into statehood, but the silver and gold 
of Nevada’s mines became vitally important 
to the Federal Government when the Civil 
War started in 1861, and these precious 
metals provided much of the funds n 
to finance the war. In addition the Union 
needed another antislavery State to make 
sure that amendments to the Constitution 
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urged by President Lincoln would be passed. 
For these reasons, Lincoln became a strong 
supporter of statehood for Nevada, even 
though the territory had less than a third 
of the 127,381 residents required by Congress 
for statehood. 

On March 3, 1863, Congress passed an act 
allowing a constitutional convention to meet 
in Nevada in preparation for statehood. The 
convention met in November 1863 but dis- 
putes developed over taxation and in the 
election in January 1864 the voters failed to 
approve the proposed constitution. Congress 
then had to pass another law authorizing a 
second constitutional convention. This new 
convention completed its work in less than 
4 months and to speed statehood for Nevada 
the convention telegraphed the entire con- 
stitution to Washington at a cost of $3,500. 
Thus on October 31, 1864, Nevada became a 
State, and Henry G. Blasdel a mining engi- 
neer and a Republican became the State’s 
first Governor, and the new State’s estimated 
population was some 21,400 souls. 

Although Nevada came into statehood 
through its richness in minerals and pros- 
perity in its mining industry this picture has 
since changed. The richest silver deposits 
began to run out in 1869 and during the early 
1870's silver prices began to fall on the in- 
ternational market. Discovery of the “Big 
Bonanza” in the Comestock Lode in 1873 
provided a new source of high grade ore, and 
in 1878 Congress passed the Bland-Allison 
Act to keep mines with lower grade ore in 
operation. 

By this time cattle raising grew in impor- 
tance and as mines closed cattle ranchers be- 
came the richest men in the State. In 1893 
President Cleveland called a special session of 
Congress and forced the repeal of the Bland- 
Allison Act. This caused more mines to 
close. Thousands of persons left Nevada 
to find work elsewhere and once thriving 
communities became ghost towns. 

Again in 1900 prospectors found huge new 
deposits of rich silver ores at Tonopah and 
although silver prices were low the ores were 
so rich that mines could make a profit and 
hundreds of miners thus rushed back to the 
State to share in this new wealth. That 
same year rich deposits of copper were dis- 
covered near Ely, Ruth, and Mountain City, 
and the discovering of gold in Goldfield in 
1903 caused a rush of people to this area. 

World War II brought other booms to Ne- 
vada for munitions factories needed large 
quantities of the State’s copper, magnesite, 
manganese, and tungsten, and in 1941 a large 
magnesium plant opened in Henderson. 

However, Nevada is no longer a busy min- 
ing State, and a drop in the price of tungsten 
in the 1950’s was a serious blow to Nevada's 
mining industry, and by 1959 all but one 
tungsten mine had closed. 

Since then foreign aid programs have im- 
ported minerals mined with cheap labor else- 
where, while the Nevada mines stand vacant 
and the miners without a way of life. 

Nevada is proud of the many famous peo- 
ple it has produced, and people who have 
lived there. Mark Twain worked as a re- 

for several years on the Territorial 
Enterprise, a Virginia City newspaper, and 
he made that paper famous. 

Francis Griffith Newlands served Nevada 
both as a Representative and a Senator for 
over 25 years, and is the sponsor of bills for 
reclamation of the arid lands in the West. 

Senator Key Pittman was Senator from 
Nevada from 1913 until his death in 1940 
and he strongly supported the free co 
and was the author of the Silver 
Purchase Act. 

And the colorful, fighting Senator Pat 
McCarran who fought for silver with his 
dying breath. 
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And, William Morris Steward a lawyer and 
U.S. Senator who sponsored national mining 
legislation, and who was the author of the 
15th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which allowed qualified Ne- 
groes to vote in national elections. 

Thus, Nevada has made a tremendous im- 
print on our Nation’s history and we wish to 
have a commemorative medal struck in the 
State’s honor on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of statehood. 

Thank you. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 20, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following newslet- 
ter of May 18, 1963: 


WASHINGTON REPORT, May 18, 1963 
FOREIGN TRAVEL FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District 
of Texas) 


Congressional travel, the trips of Members 
of Congress outside of the United States, has 
frequently been criticized. No more so than 
recently when the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor took two secre- 
taries on a foreign trip. House Resolution 
340, to authorize four Members (including 
the Education and Labor Committee chair- 
man again) to travel to the International 
Labor Organization Conference in Geneva, 
and further to permit a second member of 
the committee to proceed on to Greece, Israel, 
Rome, and twice to Paris, was defeated in the 
House this week. I was among those voting 
against. Never justified in debate was what 
benefit there is to us from the International 
Labor Organization in the first place. Nor 
was there adequate assurance that foreign 
countries can yield information for us in 
labor relations. Our problem is the aban- 
donment of proper collective bargaining, re- 
placing it with Federal coercion and control, 
through labor leader influence and/or control 
of administration policy and congressional 
legislation. We were warned that the State 
Department would foot the bill and send the 
Members if the House failed to pass this 
measure. So we shall see. Overlooked in 
this entire matter is the legitimate need for 
our country to have well traveled Members 
of Congress who report their findings to col- 
leagues and the Nation. Such study trips, 
however, need not include night club excur- 
sions and vacation travel at taxpayers’ 
expense. 

FEDERAL CONTROL MUST FOLLOW FEDERAL 
SPENDING AND RESPONSIBILITY 

A bill, H.R. 4274, to discipline students in 

the public schools of Washington, D.C., 

the House 277 to 53. The bill 
amended existing law to permit reasonable 
force in discipline and to override the school 
board’s present law which states, “Corporal 
punishment is not permitted.” Granted the 
Congress acts as a city council in District 
of Columbia matters, it should be noted 
there is a duly constitued board of education 
in the District and Congress found it neces- 
sary to override a School Board decision. 
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This points up another clear maxim—Fed- 
eral responsibility means Federal control— 
Federal aid demands Federal responsibility 


and will, therefore, be followed by Federal 


control. Once the local schools are bound 
to Washington through Federal aid, Wash- 
ington will reach into every school district 
accepting such aid. Washington bureau- 
crats, not local school boards, will dictate 
policy. 
FEAR AND FRIGHT 

Fear and fright are words heard in Wash- 
ington this week. Liberals decry what they 
term, “conservative’s fright mail.” Con- 
servatives repeat Roosevelt’s famous, “we 
have nothing to fear but fear itself.” The 
exchange points up a basic difference be- 
tween modern liberals and conservatives. As 
columnist Henry Taylor puts it, we have re- 
placed the four freedoms with the four fears: 
Fear of war; fear of inflation; fear of bank- 
ruptcy; fear of defeat. Conservatives recog- 
nize the validity of these fears if the radical- 
liberal profligate spending, materialistic, 
bureaucratic, regimented programs are fol- 
lowed. Conservatives know that free people 
can lick these problems and in this knowl- 
edge we are unafraid. The real fear is seen in 
the lack of leadership by an administration 
which quails before any blustering show of 
force on either the foreign or domestic front, 
which offers an unrealistic tax program and 
threatens depression unless it is adopted in 
its entirety, and other dire predictions. Pub- 
lic reaction to liberals’ decrying the conserva- 
tives’ concern over today’s Kennedy-liberal 
Democrat course of government is well repre- 
sented by a post card received this week from 
California which contains “The liberals’ It- 
never-happened list.” Among the items 
listed as real causes for fright: “Sellout of 
Laos, Cuba, China, Hungary, Poland (all of 
Eastern Europe); betrayal of the Cuban free- 
dom fighters; protecting Castro’s Commie 
gang; the Berlin wall (human shooting gal- 
lery in Berlin); suicidal unilateral disarma- 
ment; U.N. Trojan horse controls over our 
foreign policy; giveaway of our gold supply; 
suicidal planned deficit spending; billions of 
aid to Communist governments; all-out 
smears against all anti-Communists.” 

INCREASING THE DEBT LIMIT 

The House passed, by a narrow margin, 
H.R. 6009, to increase the public debt limit 
to $307 billion until June 30 and to $309 
billion for July and August. The increase 
was sold as a “temporary” increase in the 
debt limit. All of us know, of course, there 
is nothing so permanent in our national 
life as a temporary increase. The Republi- 
can position supported unanimously by the 
Republicans on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, was to peg the increase at $305 bil- 
lion and remove the word “temporary.” We 
recognize, of course, that we should do some- 
thing about lowering the debt ceiling, but 
the facts are Congress has already author- 
ized certain spending—the administration 
has committed the spending of it and the 
bills have to be paid. We wanted to serve 
notice on the spenders that we have reached 
a point where we will no longer support un- 
limited authorization and appropriations. 

Democrats tried to charge Republicans 
with changing their position under the 
Kennedy administration as opposed to the 
Eisenhower administration. I was singled 
out on the day prior to the debate as well 
as on Wednesday, as a special target of this 
charge. In answering for the members of 
my party, I said in part: “There is a vast 
difference in what we seek today in debt 
ceiling increase compared to what we had 
under the Eisenhower administration . 
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You will find many Republicans who said, 
‘we are picking up the tab for a lot of big 
spending. We regret that, because we do 
not believe in big spending.“ (It should be 
remembered by all that only the 83d Con- 
gress in the first 2 years of the Eisenhower 
administration was controlled by the Re- 
publicans. In all other years we have had 
a Democrat Congress.) Continuing excerpts 
from my remarks on the debt ceiling de- 
bate: “* * * We reasoned that when you run 
up the bills you have to pay them. That 
was at a time and during a period of an 
administration that believed in a balanced 
budget, that believed in paying the bills 
when they came due rather than indulging 
in deficit financing, a planned deficit in 
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financing our Government, which is now 
the proposition before us.” 

Further, as to history, I pointed out that 
after the many times I supported the debt 
increase it is wrong to run up the bills and 
in 1961 I warned on the floor of the House: 
“It is now obvious that the restraint on 
spending has to come from the Congress 
because this administration unlike the pre- 
vious administration, is designing a deliber- 
ate program and policy that plans for a 
deficit. * * * I no longer see any attempt 
on the part of this administration to pay 
as we go or to have a balanced budget.” All 
the facts brought out in debate proved be- 
yond a doubt and by any test of fiscal sound- 
ness, based upon the amount of money on 
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hand, $305 billion is enough to get this 
Government through the period of this fiscal 
year. All of a long and complicated debate 
on such a vital subject as the national debt 
cannot be discussed in the limited space 
of a newsletter. Important to remember— 
there must be an end to unlimited spending 
if we are to avoid national bankruptcy and 
economic disaster Congress must make the 
start toward fiscal responsibility and a good 
place to start is by serving notice there will 
be no further increase in the debt ceiling. 
This must be followed by refusal to authorize 
any new projects or programs at a time of 
deficit spending. We must have a balanced 
budget, tax reform, and tax cuts in all 
brackets. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 21, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian 
and was called to order by Hon. E. L. 
BARTLETT, a Senator from the State of 
Alaska. 

Rev. F. Earl Burgess, D.D., Scottsdale 
Methodist Church, Scottsdale, Ariz., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, to whom all hearts are 
opened and from whom no secrets are 
hid, cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may perfectly love Thee and 
worthily magnify Thy Holy Name. 

So we pray Thy blessing upon this 
august body that carries on the delibera- 
tions and the leadership of this great 
land of ours. 

May the heritage of the past descend 
upon us and lead us, as citizens of the 
United States of America, into a more 
glorious future, building for civilization 
and for posterity that Nation which shall 
promote the freedoms of the world under 
the leadership of the Spirit of Almighty 
God. 


And in His name we pray. Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1963. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, a Senator 
from the State of Alaska, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BARTLETT thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 20, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 386) to con- 
solidate Vicksburg National Military 
Park and to provide for certain adjust- 
ments necessitated by the installation of 
a park tour road, and for other purposes, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 641. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior canceling and 
deferring certain irrigation charges, elimi- 
nating certain tracts of non-Indian-owned 
land under the Wapato Indian irrigation 
project, Washington, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1819. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to 
provide additional choice of health benefits 
plans, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2467. An act to authorize the sale and 
exchange of isolated tracts of tribal land 
on the Rosebud Sioux Indian Reservation, 
S. Dak.; 

H.R. 2905. An act to donate to the Devils 
Lake Sioux Tribe of the Fort Totten Indian 
Reservation, N. Dak., approximately 275.74 
acres of federally owned lands; 

HR. 4223. An act to provide for audit of 
accounts of private corporations established 
under Federal law; 

H.R. 5042. An act for the relief of certain 
officers of the naval service erroneously in 


receipt of compensation based upon an in- 
correct computation of service for basic pay; 

H.R. 5569. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to permit the recovery 
by the Government of amounts due the Gov- 
ernment in the settlement of claims under 
such act, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5860. An act to amend section 407 of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 61) to express 
the sense of Congress in respect to the 
Lewis and Clark Trail from St. Louis, 
Mo., to the Pacific Northwest, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H.R. 641. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior canceling and 
deferring certain irrigation charges, eliminat- 
ing certain tracts of non-Indian-owned land 
under the Wapato Indian irrigation project, 
Washington, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2467. An act to authorize the sale 
and exchange of isolated tracts of tribal land 
on the Rosebud Sioux Indian Reservation, 
S. Dak.; and 

E.R. 2905. An act to donate to the Devils 
Lake Sioux Tribe of the Fort Totten Indian 
Reservation, N. Dak., approximately 27574409 
acres of federally owned lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 1819. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 to 
provide additional choice of health benefits 
plans, and for other purposes; and 

HR. 5569. An act to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to permit the re- 
covery by the Government of amounts due 
the Government in the settlement of claims 
under such act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 4223. An act to provide for audit of 
accounts of private corporations established 
under Federal law; and 

H.R. 5042. An act for the relief of certain 
officers of the naval service erroneously in re- 
ceipt of compensation based upon an incor- 
rect computation of service for basic pay; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5860. An act to amend section 407 of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 
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HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 61) to express the sense of Congress 
in respect to the Lewis and Clark Trail 
from St. Louis Mo., to the Pacific North- 
west, was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the route traversed by 
Captains Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark on their expedition of 1804-1806 from 
Saint Louis, Missouri, to the Pacific North- 
west should, to the greatest extent feasible, 
be identified, marked, and kept available for 
the inspiration and enjoyment of the Ameri- 
can people and that, to this end, (a) all 
agencies of the United States which admin- 
ister lands along the route of the expedition, 

particularly the Departments of 
the Interior, Agriculture, and the Army, 
should act in concert to preserve and mark 
in an appropriate fashion the route wher- 
ever it crosses lands which they administer 
and to assure public access to the lands so 
crossed, and (b) that all States, counties, mu- 
nicipalities, and private parties who own land 
along the route or are otherwise interested 
in the success of this project should be in- 
vited, and they are hereby invited, to join 
in memorializing, preserving, and marking 
the route of the expedition. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF JOINT MEET- 
ING WITH HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, there will 
be a quorum call at approximately 5 min- 
utes before 1 p.m. At 1:05 p.m. the Sen- 
ate will proceed in a body to the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. Mansrieip, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

REPORT ON NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the National Guard 
Armory construction program, for the year 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

CONTRIBUTION BY THE UNITED STATES TO EX- 
PENSES OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR SUPERVISION AND CONTROL IN Laos 
A letter from the Secretary of State, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
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to enable the United States to contribute its 


Laos (ICC), as provided in article 18 of the 
Protocol to the Declaration on the Neutrality 
of Laos (with an paper); to 


accompanying 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. > 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of realinement 
of item management responsibilities in the 
Air Force Logistics Command, pursuant to 
implementation of the Federal cataloging 
program, Department of the Air Force, dated 
May 1963 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

PETITIONS To ACCORD FIRST PREFERENCE 

STATUS TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
petitions relating to first preference status 
of certain aliens (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Missouri; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“HOUSE COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE FOR SENATE 
JoInt RESOLUTION 1 

“Joint resolution relating to the proposed 

amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States providing that the right of 

citizens of the United States to vote in any 

primary or other election for President or 

Vice President, for electors for President 

or Vice President, or for Senator or Rep- 

resentative in Congress, shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or any 

State by reason of failure to pay any poll 

tax or other tax 

“Whereas at the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress of the United States of America, it 
was resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), that the following 
article be proposed as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which, if 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within 7 years from the 
date of its submission by the Congress, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America, viz: 

“‘aRTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or other 
election for President or Vice President, for 
electors for President or Vice President, or 
for Senator or Representative in Congress, 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State by reason of failure to 
pay any poll tax or other tax. 

“‘Sec.2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 


May 21 


“Therefore, be it resolved by the General 
Assembly of the State of Missouri, That the 
foregoing amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America be and the 
same is hereby ratified to all intents and pur- 
poses as a part of the Constitution of the 
United States of America; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Governor of the State 
of Missouri is hereby requested to forward to 
the Administrator of General Services, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, to the Secre- 
tary of State, and to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, an authentic and certified copy of this 
resolution. The secretary of the senate and 
the chief clerk of the house of representa- 
tives are hereby instructed to send to the 
Governor a certified copy of the action of 
the senate and the house on this resolution. 

“HILARY A. BUSH, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Tuomas D. GRAHAM, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


Resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Massachusetts; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

“RESOLUTION PROTESTING THE BRUTALITY AND 
VIOLATION OF HUMAN AND CIVIL RIGHTS IN 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 
“Whereas the people of the Commonwealth 

of Massachusetts are shocked and pained 
by the explosion of brutality in Alabama 
against citizens who are their con- 
stitutionally guaranteed franchise and civil 
rights; and 

“Whereas the use of police dogs and fire 
hoses against citizens and assaults on chil- 
dren, who wish only to peacefully protest 
injustices which violate every American 
tradition; and 

“Whereas the local authorities of Alabama 
are defying the law of the land as defined in 
the Constitution, prescribed by Federal Stat- 
utes and interpreted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas there are already sufficient 
laws under which the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Attorney General of the 
United States can prosecute those violating 
fundamental human rights, inasmuch as it 
is abundantly clear that local grand juries 
will do nothing to alleviate such oppression; 
and 

“Whereas this crisis constitutes an outrage 
to all freedom loving citizens and blurs the 
once glorious image of the United States to 
the whole free world: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby urges the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Attorney 
General of the United States to use the full 
weight and power of their respective offices 
explicitly and unequivocally on the side of 
justice in order to implement the laws of 
the land and to guarantee to free men the 
sorely cherished liberties of which they are 
being deprived; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to the President and Attorney 
General of the United States and to the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress 
representing the Commonwealth. 

“House of representatives, adopted, May 9, 
1963. 

WILLAaN C. MAIERS, 
“Clerk. 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 


“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“RESOLUTION 17 
“Joint resolution declaring the Right Hon- 
orable Sir Winston Spencer Churchill to be 
an honorary citizen of the State of 

Maryland 

“The State of Maryland honors itself and 
its people in declaring the Right Honorable 
Sir Winston Spencer Churchill to be an hon- 
orary citizen of this State. 

“Winston Churchill is one of the few truly 
great figures to emerge on the stage of his- 
tory from the maelstrom of World War II. 
Writer, soldier, legislator, and administrator, 
he has made an indelible mark upon his 
generation and the world. 

“His military service, as a young man, was 
in India and Africa. In the year 1900, at the 
age of 26, Churchill became a member of the 
English Parliament; and with only brief in- 
terruptions his service there continued over 
a period of 55 years. 

“While in Parliament he took frequent and 
honorable posts in the Cabinet, culminating 
in the war years from 1940 to 1945 when he 
held the triple portfolios of Prime Minister, 
First Lord of the Treasury, and Minister of 
National Defense. 

“Churchill’s writings include a four- 
volume biography of Marlborough, a four- 
volume ‘History of the English Speaking Peo- 
ples,’ and a four-volume set of Memoirs of 
World War II.“ 

“Mankind will not soon forget Winston 
Churchill's role in rallying and encouraging 
the free world during World War II. During 
the dark days of England's travail, and in 
particular, during the Battle of Britain, his 
was the voice which steadied and brought 
confidence to his troubled people. Who will 
forget the stark reality and grim determina- 
tion in his ‘blood, sweat and tears’? Who 
will forget the hope and moral fibre he 
brought to a confused humanity as he ex- 
horted the English nation to ‘it’s finest 
hour’? 

“England and the English people have 
contributed mightily to the institutions of 
popular government. It may be the judg- 
ment of history that in all the long cen- 
turies of that development, no one more 
than Winston Churchill has more truly ap- 
proached the stature and dignity of great- 
ness. 

“The General Assembly of Maryland is 
proud thus to honor this foremost citizen of 
our times: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That the Right Honorable Sir 
Winston Spencer Churchill is declared to be 
an honorary citizen of the State of Maryland; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
Maryland is directed to send copies of this 
resolution under the Great Seal of the State 
of Maryland to the Right Honorable Sir 
Winston Spencer Churchill. Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II, the President of the 
United States, the President pro tem of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and each member of the Maryland 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


RESOLUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL COURT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
and myself, I present a certified copy of a 
resolution entitled “Resolution urging 
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the Congress of the United States to en- 

act legislation to replenish the funds 

provided for under the Veteran’s Read- 
justment Assistance Act,” passed by the 

General Court of the Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts on May 9, 1963. 

I ask that this resolution be appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION URGING THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLATION To 
REPLENISH THE FUNDS PROVIDED FOR UNDER 
THE VETERAN’S READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 
ACT 
Whereas under the Veterans’ Readjustment 

Assistance Act, veterans who are unemployed 

are paid unemployment compensation; and 

Whereas the moneys appropriated for this 
very worthy purpose have been depleted; and 

Whereas as a result these unemployed vet- 
erans are suffering great hardship; and 

Whereas in view of all the moneys being 
spent by the Federal Government, it seems 
that this most worthy and deserving project 
should be remedied as quickly as possible; 
and 

Whereas there is pending before the Con- 
gress a bill seeking to appropriate the neces- 
sary funds: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States to enact forth- 
with legislation necessary to replenish this 
fund with the necessary moneys to assist 
these deserving veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress and to each Mem- 
ber thereof from this Commonwealth, 

House of representatives, adopted, May 9, 
1963. 

WILLIAM C. MAIERS, 
Clerk. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable Howell Appling, Jr., secretary of 
state of the State of Oregon, has trans- 
mitted for the consideration of the Con- 
gress of the United States two house joint 
memorials enacted by the Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Oregon, 

The first of these, House Joint Memo- 
rial 19, was adopted by the Oregon House 
of Representatives on April 9 and by the 
Senate of Oregon on May 8. It relates to 
the important subject of fire patrol and 
fire suppression programs. 

The second memorial, designated as 
House Joint Memorial 25, was adopted by 
the Oregon House of Representatives on 
April 22 and by the Senate of Oregon on 
May 9. It relates to the subjects of mul- 
tiple-use management of the Federal 
lands under the administration of the 
Bureau of Land Management and the 
importance of continuing tenure of graz- 
ing privileges on Federal land. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these memorials be set forth at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolutions were received and appropri- 
ately referred, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


To the Committee on Appropriations: 


“ENROLLED HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 19 
“To His Excellency, the Honorable President 
of the United States, and to the Hon- 
orable Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, 
in Congress Assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legis- 
lative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

“Whereas a newly enunciated policy of the 
Federal Government encourages the public 
recreational use of both public and private 
lands; and 

“Whereas this greater recreational use of 
public and private lands has correspondingly 
increased the number and damage of range 
and forest wildfires; and 

“Whereas the fire patrol and suppression 
burdens imposed on private landowners has 
become unbearable and the historic formula 
of Federal Government sharing of fire patrol 
and suppression costs has been disrupted; 
and 


“Whereas fire suppression costs originally 
were established on a basis of 50 percent Fed- 
eral participation, 25 percent State partici- 
pation and 25 percent landowner participa- 
tion, the theory being that all people of all 
the country are interested in protecting our 
natural resources and that section 2 of the 
Clarke-McNary law recognizes the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government in equi- 
tably sharing these costs; and 

“Whereas private fire patrol and suppres- 
sion costs have more than quadrupled in, 
many areas of Oregon during the past 5 years; 
and 


“Whereas Congress has failed to reflect the 
greater costs of fire patrol and fire suppres- 
sion needs in the appropriations of Federal 
funds granted under authority of the Clarke- 
McNary law of 1924; and 

“Whereas, as a matter of fact, the partici- 
pation of additional States in the Clarke- 
McNary funds has caused an actual dimin- 
ishment of Oregon's share which has been 
reduced from $803,000 in 1948 to $522,700 in 
1961: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

„1. The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to appropriate the authorized 
ceiling of $20 million as the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share in the Federal-State-private 
landowner cooperative fire patrol and fire 
suppression program. 

“2, The Bureau of Land Management and 
the Forest Service should be directed to 
carry on fire suppression practices on a good- 
neighbor policy in connection with wildfires 
burning over private land having originated 
through public recreational use of either 
public or private lands. 

“3. The secretary of state shall send a copy 
of this memorial to the President of the 
United States, and to each member of the 
Oregon congressional delegation. 

“Adopted by house April 9, 1963, 

“CECIL L. EDWARDS, 
“Chief Clerk of House. 

“CLARENCE BARTEU, 
“Speaker of House. 

“Adopted by senate May 8, 1963. 

“BEN MUSA, 
“President of Senate.” 
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To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

“ENROLLED HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 25 
“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

“Whereas the Federal Government has em- 
barked upon a program of rehabilitating the 
Federal under the administration 
of the Bureau of Land Management in the 
State of Oregon, to a condition that will per- 
mit their maintenance at a high level of 
forage production, in cooperation with the 
permittees and owners of the base properties; 


“Whereas grazing fees on the lands admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Land Management 
have recently been increased 50 percent based 
upon the proposed rehabilitation; and 

“Whereas rehabilitation of the land and the 
maintenance of high level of production will 
be a long and continuing process requiring 
expenditure of money, labor, and manage- 
ment skill on the part of the permittees in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement; and 

“Whereas present tenure rules do not en- 

such cooperation and do not provide 
adequate security to warrant a maximum 
contribution by the permittee toward long- 
range improvement practices; and 

“Whereas valuation of the permittee’s base 
property as security for loans for long-range 
improvements is impaired by lack of perma- 
nence of grazing privileges on Federal land: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

“1. The Congress of the United States is 
urged to enact legislation: (a) To provide 
for multiple use management of the Federal 
lands under the administration of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management along the line of 
Public Law 86-518 forest land; and (b) to 
provide for continuing tenure of grazing 
privileges on Federal land subject to reduc- 
tion or cancellation only for failure of the 
permittee to effectively cooperate in the man- 
agement of the range for maximum pro- 
ductivity. 

“2. The secretary of state shall send a copy 
of this memorial to the President of the U.S. 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and to 
each member of the Oregon congressional 
delegation. 

“Adopted by house April 22, 1963. 

‘Ceci. L. EDWARDS, 
9 Clerk of House. 

“CLARENCE BARTON, 
“Speaker of House. 

“Adopted by senate May 9, 1963. 

“BEN MUSA, 
“President of Senate” 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE TO 
FILE REPORT ON THE MENTAL 
RETARDATION FACILITIES AND 
COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
CONSTRUCTION ACT OF 1963, DUR- 
ING RECESS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 180) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare be 
permitted to file a report during the 
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recess of the Senate, by midnight Thurs- 
day, May 23, 1963, on the Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities and Community 
Mental Health Construction Act of 1963. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RusicorF in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Subsequently, Mr. HILL, from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, re- 
ported an original bill (S. 1576) to pro- 
vide assistance in combating mental 
retardation through grants for construc- 
tion of research centers and grants for 
facilities for the mentally retarded and 
assistance in improving mental health 
through grants for construction and 
initial staffing of community mental 
health centers, and for other purposes, 
which was read twice by its title and 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 

as chairman of the Joint Committee on 

Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 


May 21 


penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
stockpile inventories as of March 1963. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
report printed in the Recor, together 
with a statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES, Marcy 1963 
INTRODUCTION 


This is the 40th in a series of monthly re- 
ports on Federal stockpile inventories. It is 
for the month of March 1963. 

The report is compiled from official data 
on quantities and cost value of commodities 
in these stockpiles submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures by the Departments of 
Agriculture, Defense, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the General Services 
Administration. 

The cost value of materials in inventories 
covered in this report, as of March 1, 1963, 
totaled $14,025,156,888, and as of March 31, 
1963, they totaled $13,814,451,525, a net de- 
crease of $210,705,363 during the month. 

Different units of measure make it im- 
possible to summarize the quantities of 
commodities and materials which are shown 
in tables 1, 2, 3, and 4, but the cost value 
figures are summarized by major category, 
as follows: 


Summary of cost value of stockpile inventories by major category 


Major category 


Strategic and cri ical materials: 
National ne! 


Supplemental 
Total, strategic and critical materials t 


Agricultural commodities: 
Price support inventory 


Civil defense supplies and equipment: 
— — defense stock i, Pax i ment o 


cation. and 
Totai, civil defense supplies and equipment 


Machine tools: 
Defense Production Act_ 


1 Cotton inventory valued at $128,409,100 
Credit 


Inventory transferred 1 — national stockpile 1 
Total, agricultural commodities . 


defense — — Health, Edu- 
e ile, @j 0 
Welfare. : 


“1, 711, 590 
+1, 003, 705 


14, 025, 156, 888 | 13, 814. 451, 525 


rawn from the national soe =e transferred to Commodity 


Corporation for disposal, pursuant to ane 2 Law 87-548, during August 1902. 


Detailed tables in this report show each 
commodity, by the major categories sum- 
marized above, in terms of quantity and cost 
value as of the beginning and end of the 
month. Net change figures refiect acquisi- 
tions, disposals, and accounting and other 
adjustments during the month. 

The cost value figures represent generally 
the original acquisition cost of the commodi- 
ties delivered to permanent storage locations, 
together with certain packaging, processing, 
upgrading, et cetera, costs as carried in 
agency inventory accounts. Quantities are 
stated in the designated stockpile unit of 
measure. 

The appendix to this report, beginning on 
page 19, includes program descriptions and 
statutory citations pertinent to each stock- 
pile inventory within the major categories. 


The stockpile inventories covered by the 
Teport are tabulated in detail as follows: 

Table 1: Strategic and critical materials 
inventories (all grades), March 1963 (show- 
ing by commodity net changes during the 
month in terms of cost value and quantity, 
and excesses over maximum objectives in 
terms of quantity as of the end of the 
month). 

Table 2: Agricultural commodities inven- 
tories, March 1963 (showing by commodity 
net changes during the month in terms of 
cost value and quantity). 

Table 3: Clyll defense supplies and equip- 
ment inventories, March 1963 (showing by 
item net changes during the month in terms 
of cost value and quantity). 

Table 4: Machine tools 
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E 1.—Sir d critical materials inventories (all grades), March 1963 modity net cha during the month 
* TP mum objectives a e Pe gar — * 


Cost value Quantity 


Commodity 
Net change Unit of Beginning End of Net change 
of month, month, during measure of month, month, during 
Mar. 1, 1963 | Mar. 31, 1963 month Mar. 1, 1963 | Mar. 31, 1963 month 
metal: 
National stockpile__.__........-......] $487, 680, 600 | $487, 680, 600 Short ton 1, 128, 980 
Defense Production Act 


431, 622,100 | 433, 637, 200 | +$2, 015, 100d 853, 351 


Aluminum oxide. abrasive grain: 
Supplemental barter 

Aluminum oxide, fused, crude: 
Ni stockpile. 


Antimony: 
National stockplle 
Supplemental—barter__. 


Bauxite, metal grade, Jamaica type: 
National stock — A 
Defense Production Act. 
Supplemental—barter_......._..---- 


+511, 19 |... 
+511, 119. C. ( SRS 7, 825, 962 


a ue se 11,347,800 | 
. National stookpije 7 


23, 233 

2, 543 

3 11. 321 
37,097 

84 

1.342, 402 

901 

2, 508, 493 

3,871,796 


g National stockpile 
ational stockpile- -.------------== ==] Ak, 200, 000 SL, 200, 000 — Le wn 
Supplemental—barter..--------------} 12. 311. 000 12. 311. . oi fet 
Total j. 33. 1, 000 % 33.871. 000 do 18. 278, 18. 278, 629 a 6, 500,000 | 11. 778. 629 
Castor oil: 
National stockpile-..............---- 54, 452, 700 —519,800 |_....do..__..... 210,095, 326 | 207,848,765 | —2, 246, 561 68,000,000 | 139, 848, 76 
Celestite: 
National stockpile - 28, 816 9 — 22, 000 6,816 
Chromite, chemical 
National stockpile. „ r oS — | 559, 452 — . 
Supplemental tal—barter____. 755 | +373, 308d 632, 748 656, 729 C 
1. 102. 200 1, 216, 181 +23, 981 475, 000 741, 181 
E [S x X—————— ———————— ß 
to, 
National 3, 799, 176 
fense 646 
— 8 1, 543, 114 
FE 6, 327, 936 6, 327, 936 |.............. 2,700,000 | 3, 627,936 
n.. 4 ———= O_O OS 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), March 1963 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 


terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over maximum objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month)—Continued 


Cost value Quantity 


mmodit 
On z Beginning End of Net change Unit of Beginning End of Net change | Maximum Excess over 
of month month, d measure of month month, — objective 1 | maximum 
Mar. 1, 1963 Mar. 28,1963] mon Mar. 1, 1963 | Mar. 28,1963} mon objective 
Chromite, refractory grade: 
tional stockpile. _.._...........--- $25, 149,300 | $25, 149, 0 1, 047, 159 
Posen der ma —— 5.678.370 | , 578. 570 bb 20 108.624 198, 624 
ORME et e 30, 727, 670 30, 727, 670 


76, 768, 118 76, 768, 118 
52, 074, 600 . 25, 194, 122 25, 194, 122 
2, 169, 000 2, 169, 000 1, 077, 018 1, 077, 018 


U RE men 223, 556,700 | 223, 656, 700 1 103, 039, 258 | 103, 039, 258 


SLL Sn RES 169, 313, 100 | 169, 313, 100 
Act 52, 074, 600 


National stockpile-------------------| 16,763,800 | 16,655,700 | —$108, 10 do. . 110,630,853 | 109, 917, 513 


SA H 67, 636 e © 67, 636 


pao ieem e S na Sa 74, 914, 900 74,915,100} +200 |----- 8 16, 100, 521 16, 100, 515 —6 1,900,000 | 14, 200, 515 
—— es / A e—a D 
stickplle 522, 308. 400 522, 407, 200 08, 800 Short ton 1, 008, 351 1,008, 355 „ 

62, 258, 600 61, 805, 200 —453, 40 8 111, 116 

8, 242, 803 83243, 808 „66 hae d 12,381 


592,809,803 | 592, 455,203 | —354, 600 |.---. 1, 131, 848 1, 131, 019 —829 1, 000, 000 131,019 
ME oa ioin. aaah Eea ed e 


38, 148, 200 37, 928, 000 223, 200 Pond 151, 321,593 | 180, 463, 108 —858,485 | 150,000, 000 463, 108 
43, 420, 400 43,211,700 | 208, 700 j------=--| 320,346,127 | 319,022,387 | —1,323,740 | 320,000,000 (9) 
393, 100 393, 100 Short ton 2,008 s 2. 000 8 
Cryolite: 
Defense Production Act. 8, 197, 000 7,904,500 | —292, 500 d 29, 685 28, 625 —1, 060 0 28, 625 
Diamond dies: 
National stock pile 475, 800 477,700 | 1, 900 Piece 15, 464 15, 524 
Diamond, industrial, crushing bort: 
National stockpfle. 61, 609, 500 61, 609, 500 Carat 31, 113, 411 31, 113,411 
Supplemental barter. 15, 456, 700 „ % 1 5, 523, 748 5, 523, 748 
T 77, 066, 200 77,006, 20000. 36, 637, 159 36, 637, 19 30, 000, 000 6, 637, 159 
Diamond, industrial, stones: 
ational stockpile 100, 501, 500 | 100, 501, 500 ( ETE 
pp! tal—barter... 186, 160,100 | 186, 160, 100 15, 394, 743 15, 394, 744 saN Re el 
222 ͤᷣ VB? 286, 661,600 | 286, 661, 600 24, 709, 926 24, 709, 927 +1 18,000,000 | 6, 709, 927 
EE — — S —ů — S ů ů ů ů ů —— — — — — — —— — —— — — ů—ů—ů—ů—ů 
Diamond tools: 
National stock pile 1,015, 400 1. 018. 400 Fiese 64, 178 R ® 64, 178 
Feathers and down: 
National stockpile. _..........------- 38, 563, 800 38, 233,500 | — 330, 300] Pound 9, 308, 390 9, 228, 677 
26, 167, 500 26, 167, 500 Short dry ton. 463, 049 463, 049 
1, 394, 400 1,304, 400 „ („ N 19, 700 19, 700 
33, 495, 700 33, 497, 800 . 673, 232 673, 232 
61, 057, 600 61,059,700 | 4.2, 100 do 1, 155, 981 1, 155, 981 
17, 332, 400 17, 382, 400 369, 443 369, 443 
1, 508, 100 1, 508, 100 42,800 42, 800 
18, 840, 500 18, 840, 500 412, 243 412, 243 
937, 900 937, 900 4, 455 4, 455 
341, 200 341, 200 1,428 1, 428 


1, 279, 100 1, 279, 100 


5, 883 5, 883 
Graphite, natural, Madagascar, crystal- 
5 


National stock ple 7, 088, 500 7,072,400 | 16, 100 do 34, 300 312 e 
Spenge barier. L — n oo 938 938 
JJC 7. 107, 921 7, 181, 821 16. 10 do 85, 328 35, 250 —78 17, 200 18.050 
. 5 cy n . eee eee 
ational Tid Veep 1,896,400 | 1, 800, 400 P. ARERO 5, 487 E A ENORDE 2,100 3,387 
Hydrochloride of quinine: 
National stockpile_..__......----.--- 1 —103 R 
S ů — 
yoscine: 
National stoc ple ae = e 2, 100 SNOW ee 2. 100 ® 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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T 1.—Sirategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), Mh Ae eee commodity net changes during the month 
.. tes Sega ents esc aeag sooner OS che af Gaon Cee 


Cost value Quantity 


Commodity 


Maximum | Excessover 
objective 1 


Beginning — ot “uring Net change 


durin, 


Mar. 1, 1963 | Mar Mar. 28, fyes mon objective. 
odine; 
National stockplle $4, 082, 000 $4, 082, 000 
Supplemental barter 1,039, 500 1,039, 500 
„... ͤ veneer — 5, 121, 500 5, 121, 500 


Iridium: 


Jewel 


Magnesium: 
ational stockpile. ..............---- 


National stocky stockpile. 8 9—— 
pplemental barter ] 14,602,798 | 14. 502. 798 —— |---0- 


Total... eee 


M. ba thetic 
8 ttery grade, syn 


. fon MO. oes 


3,005, 500 f- Short ton. 
2227 700 +1, 100 ee 


National stockpile. 
Defense Production Act — 


hemical grade, type A: 
y Gima i BER de eee Bar wen 88 
Supplemental —barter -=== 8, 063, 384 +903, 084 GOS. osname 


Total. ............-.....-..--------| 9, 293,600 | 10,196,684 | 7908, 084 |..-........-.... 
eee, chemical grade, type B: 


Supplemental—barter-. __.__. 


Mercury: 
National stockpile. 
Supplemental—barter. 


a A AEA OS 


muscovite block: 
ational 


. 72. 994, 334 p 152 | ..... 


mR ational muscovite film: 
ational stockpilo 
Defense Production Act.. 


Supplemental—barter_____. 


9, 058, 100 

633, 300 

884 281 
10, 575, 681 


> muscovite 5 
ional stockpile = 
Supplemental barter. 


40. 598. 200 
6, 225, 800 


46,824, 100 


"tel ica lace ce 


Mica, phlogopite block: 
National stockpilo a 


d phlogopite splittings: 


Moho 
ational si Tor a EE 


Nickel: 

National — —— — 996, 600 S 
Defense Production Act 104, 542, 400 104 622, £00 +80, 100 
Total- 286, 539,000 | 286, 619, 100 +80, 100 


_—————— 
See footnotes at end of table. 


—326, 678 | 323, 000, 000 | 122, 407, 836 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), March 1963 (showing by commodity net cha during the month i 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over maximum jectives in terms wept as of the shd ob 2 


Cost value Quantity 


Commodity 
Beginning End of Net change End of Netchange | Maxim 
of month month, month, durin, objective 1 [sree 
Mar. 1, 1963 Mar. 28,1963] mon Mar. 28,1963} mont objective 
Opium: 
National stockpile. ......-.-..------- $13, 661,700 | $13,661, 700 |............-.| Pound 195, 787 198, 787 172, 800 22, 957 


National stockpile.......------------}| 415,000 4115, 000 


Quinine: 
National stockpile. .............----- 
hs: 
National stockpile. .....------------- 7, 134, 900 7, 134, 900 |..............| Short dry ton“ 10,42 10,042 
upple: 888 5,585,161 | 5. 608, 986 6 
— — — 12. 720, 061 12, 743, 886 
SS | ͤ — —̃— 
Rare earths residue: 
ction Act 657, 800 657. 800 Pound 6, 085, 570 6, 088, 870 
Rhodium: FF | E a a T 
National stockpile. ....--==---------- 78,100 0. 


Sapphire and ruby: J 
Pe nal A — eS 
Selenium: 
National stockpile.........-.-.------ 757, 100 757, 100 |_.--.-.---~--- T1. ̃ͤͤ . SE e + sts ~ 
Supplemental—barter_-.-..-.-.-..--. „070. 500 Z e 
c 1,827,600 | 1. 827, 600 000 
Shatiac: —S SSS |___ ww] O 
National stockpile....--.------------ 8,850,500} 8. 781. 200 10, 116, 046 
— | S| Sas 
Silicon carbide, crude: 
National stockpile_-....-..-.---.---- 11, 304, 500 11, 394, 500 
Supplemental—barter~ 26, 812, 800 26, 815, 600 
1 38, 207, 300 38, 210, 100 
Bilk noils and waste: 
National stockpile. .....-.-..-----.-- 2, 749, 500 2, 358, 500 
Silk, raw: 
National stockpile. ._.-.---.--------- 486, 600 486, 600 
Sperm oil: 
National stockpile. ....-..--------..- 4, 775, 400 4, 775, 400 
Tale, steatite block and lump: ME, 
National stockpile. .------------.---- 498, 700 496, 800 
Bele, steatite ground: 
‘ational Rockpile ——— ——— 231, 000 231, 000 


10, 905, 500 10, 905, 500 
9, 734, 400 9, 734, 400 
21, 100 21. 100 


20, 661, 000 
See footnotes at end ot table. 
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TABLE 1,—Sirategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), March 1963 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over maximum objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month)—Continued 


Cost value Quantity 


Commodity 


Beginning End of Net change 
of month month, during 
Mar. 1, 1963 | Mar. 28, 1963| month 


Beginning End of Net change | Maximum Excess over 
of month month, during objective ! um 
Mar. 1, 1963 | Mar. 28, 1963] month objective 


Thorium: 


Defense Production Act £42, 000 $42, 000 848, 574 
Supplemental—barter. 16, 379, 484 16, 604, 913 7, 874, 725 -}121, 275 
Mote) ooo osc ieee eae datieete= 16, 421, 484 16, 646, 913 +225, 49 a 8, 844, 574 +121, 275 
Tin: Taney ee aoe), = a L] Tn nets ia tee 
National stockpile...--.----..------- 823, 850, 600 | 823, 631, 700 | —218,900 | Long ton 732 —90 
Supplemental barter 16, 404, 000 16, 404, 000 0 
. TS SE 840, 254, 600 | 840, 035, 700 


Titanium 
176, 755, 800 
32, 097, 700 


———————— 1 706, 830, 300 | 706,545,100 | 282. 200 . 40 154, 021, 391 


——— 


Vanadium: 
National stockpile........-.----.----| 31,604,200 | 31,604,500 | +300 do 16,706; SOL „ 2,000,000 | 13, 758, 801 
S | SES E 2222 E ß E 
Vegetable tannin extract, chestnut: 
Natonal e 800 11,946,800 | 7.000] Long ton 42, 820 —25 30, 000 12. 820 
E —————F |5 E SS 
Vegetable tannin extract, quebracho: 
Sativa] o 49, 250. 100 —12, 400 doe ie 199, 053 —50 180, 000 19, 063 
_——S SI SDSS _———————S=S-_ S OOS . 
Vegetable tannin extract, wattle: 
National stock pile 9, 947, 300 — 12. 600 do 39, 439 —50 39, 000 439 
Zinc: 
National stockplle 364, 272, 000 +140, 900 | Short ton 1, 256, 618 e 
Supplemental barter -=-= 70, 668100) . . 323. 896 %% a'nndeasixebune|caucaunneaan 
( iecksinibb O ome 443, 860, 100 +140, 900 .. 1, 580, 514 +606 178, 000 1, 402, 514 
Zirconium ore, baddeleyite: 
National stockpfle e Short dry ton. 16,583 ® 16, 533 
SSS 5 OE OSS OOS ̃ OO 
Zircon um ore, zircon: 
National stockpile. -.......-..----.-- 299, 100 —34, 700 . 5,055 —586 09 5, 055 
tal 
‘otal: 
National stockpfle 5,570; 072; 200 1S S08 Ane, 700 | SR , ß ⁰ y IR NEE ELE] AA S 
Defense Production Act. 1, 500, 308, 600 1. 500, 893, 300 +-584, 700 
Supplementa!—barter.......... 1, 312, 701, 632 1. 319, 489,921 | +-6, 788, 289 
* strategic and critical mate- 
RESIN Te T BD, GCd ORR See Ie CNC n , Lee A EE 2 
1 to the Strates 8 eer and critical materials Are oe em Ee singe 3 Not in excess of maximum objective. 
bi no e C 5 Pes 1 5 Syan Compiled from sponte submitted by the General Services Administration 
event ara year war in which oversea sources would not be Salate. and the Department of Agriculture. 
3 No present objective. 


TABLE 2.—Agricultural commodities inventories, March 1963 Spi pia by es: net changes during the month in terms of cost value 
and quantity 


Cost value Quantity 


Sener Beginning of | End of th, B End of 
0 ol mon 0 h, N 
sont Mar. 31, 1963" di 2 1 5 Mar. 21.4063 . W 
Mar. 1, 1963 —.— 
Price: support inventory: 

e e $1, 049, 159, 564 900, 639 
FF 4 20 1 855 e 
Cotton, upland. ~... 809, 749, 800 4, 6S4, 254 —168 
Peanuts, farmers’ stoc , 262, 460 31, 308, 766 —57. 162 
Peanuts, shelled. 31, 275, 746 —5, 8) 
Rice, milled.. 183, 616 18, 530 ＋23. 676 

S 1,997 918.87 1, 026, 520; 213 ~ =16, 118, 088 
12 ae A p Sa 988 
E T E ASS EERE A E 22, 090, 600 +14, 441, 585 


Total, basic commodities 
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TABLE 2.—Agricultural commodities inventories, March 1963 (showing by commodity net es during the month in terms of cost val 
2 á and quantity) se Oy conma y aes 3 d 80 


Cost value Quantity 


End of month, Net change 
Mar. 31, 1063 during 


month 
Pri port inven 

inated non $24,188,417 | 824, 110, 816 $77, 60 

Grain sorghi 548, 599,276 | 540, 680, 500 7, 918,677 . 

Milk ug m 21 55 237 8 Bare — r 
VV 34, 210, 797 34, 517, 781 +306, 984 |... Bir 
Cheese 34, 143, 407 29, 930,315 —4, 207,002 0 —11, 192, 683 
Ghee. 369, 883 S00, S83 fa... eee 0 e 
Milk 102,642,815 | 104, 084, 352 TI, 441,87 do 12, 924 

Oats... 9, 152, 015 9,017, 153 134.802 Bushel. 

5 801,282 542, 860 —258, 42 d 

Total, designated nonbasic commodities- ------ 975,251,079 | 975,671. 376 e .. 
Other 3 

F. — — 

Soybeans: 

Turpentine 

Vegetable oil 17, 606, 758 


Total, other nonbasic commodities - 45, 113, 588 
Total, price support inventory 4. 903, 701, 615 | 4, 694, 511, 570 
transferred from national stockpile: 1 
beak tt A ee nn Z 103, 913, 705 103, 874, 843 
Cotton, American-Egyptian. 23, 960, 485 23, 784, 445 
Total, inventory transferred from national stock- 
TTT... POSE A Se 127, 874, 190 127, 659, 288 
Total, agricultural commodities 5, 031, 878, 805 4. 822, 170, 888 


1 Transferred from General Services Administration pursuant to Public Law 85-96 Source; Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of Agriculture, 
and Public Law 87-548. (See appendix, p. 20.) : 155 


TABLE 3. Civil defense supplies and equipment inventories, March 1963 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost 
value and quantity) 


Pesionioe of | End of month, 


Net change 
Mar. 31, 1063 


manch 


Civil defense stockpile, * of Defense: 
equipment (engine 2 pumps, 


lorinators, pipe ittings)....._.._. $10, 023, 912 4-$23, 971 
Chemical and Mole e eee eee e —3, 399 
Radiological equipment +1, 691, 018 

J 8 ＋ 1, 711, 590 
Civil defense medical stockpile, Department of Health, 
Ed ion, and Welfare 
bulk les ‘and iming items at civil 
mobilization warehouses 137, 822, 102 
bulk stock at manufacturer locations... 5, 449, 502 
8 defense emergency hospitals 37, 944, 067 


1, 646, 877 


+2, 715, 295 


215, 708, 551 


1 Composite group of many different items. 
Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of Defense and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


TABLE 4.—Machine tools inventories, March 1963 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost value and quantity 


Cost value 


9 of | End of month, 
Mar. 31, 1963" urin: 


Begonia of | End of month, | Net chan; 
5 Mar. 31, 1963" durin, si 


On lease. 27, 500 27, 500 d 1414. N 
On loan to other agencies. „041. di 202 
On loan to school programs 355, + do. 


Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the General Services Administration. 


1963 


APPENDIX 
STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
National stockpile 


The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h) provides for the 
establishment and maintenance of a national 
stockpile of strategic and critical materials. 
The General Services Administration is re- 
sponsible for making purchases of strategic 
and critical materials and providing for their 
storage, security, and maintenance. These 
functions are performed in accordance with 
directives issued by the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning. The act also pro- 
vides for the transfer from other Govern- 
ment agencies of strategic and critical ma- 
terials which are excess to the needs of such 
other agencies and are required to meet the 
stockpile objectives established by OEP. In 
addition, the General Services Administra- 
tion is responsible for disposing of those 
strategic and critical materials which OEP 
determines to be no longer needed for stock- 
pile purposes. 

General policies for strategic and critical 
materials stockpiling are contained in DMO 
V-7, issued by the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning and published in the 
Federal Register of December 19, 1959 (24 
F.R. 10309). Portions of this order relate 
also to Defense Production Act inventories. 


Defense Production Act 


Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration is authorized to 
make purchases of or commitments to pur- 
chase metals, minerals, and other materials, 
for Government use or resale, in order to 
expand productive capacity and supply, and 
also to store the materials acquired as a re- 
sult of such purchases or commitments. 
Such functions are carried out in accordance 
with programs certified by the Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning. 


Supplemental—barter 


As a result of a delegation of authority 
from OEP (32A C.F.R. ch. I, DMO V-4) the 
General Services Administration is respon- 
sible for the maintenance and storage of 
materials placed in the supplemental stock- 
pile. Section 206 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956 (7 U.S.C. 1856) provides that strategic 
and other materials acquired by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as a result of bar- 
ter or exchange of agricultural products, 
unless acquired for the national stockpile 
or for other purposes, shall be transferred 
to the supplemental stockpile established by 
section 104(b) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1704(b)). In addition to the mate- 
rials which have been or may be so acquired, 
the materials obtained under the programs 
established pursuant to the Domestic Tung- 
sten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium- 
Tantalum Production and Purchase Act of 
1956 (50 U.S.C. App. 2191-2195), which ter- 
minated December 31, 1958, have been trans- 
ferred to the supplemental stockpile, as 
authorized by the provisions of said Produc- 
tion and Purchase Act. 

AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
The price-support program 

Price-support operations are carried out 
under the charter powers (15 U.S.C. 714) of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in conformity with the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421), the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1741), 
which includes the National Wool Act of 
1954, the Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 
1442), the Agricultural Act of 1958 and with 
respect to certain types of tobacco, in con- 
formity with the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1312). Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, price support is man- 
datory for the basic commodities—corn, cot- 
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ton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco—and 
specific nonbasic commodities; namely, tung 
nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, and the prod- 
ucts of milk and butterfat. Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, as producers of corn 
voted in favor of the new price-support pro- 
gram for corn authorized by that act, price 
support is mandatory for barley, oats, rye, 
and grain sorghums. Price support for wool 
and mohair is mandatory under the National 
Wool Act of 1954, through the marketing 
year ending March 31, 1966. Price support 
for other nonbasic agricultural commodities 
is discretionary except that, whenever the 
price of either cottonseed or soybeans is sup- 
ported, the price of the other must be sup- 
ported at such level as the Secretary deter- 
mines will cause them to compete on equal 
terms on the market. This program may 
also include operations to remove und dis- 
pose of or aid in the removal or disposition 
of surplus agricultural commodities for the 
purpose of stabilizing prices at levels not in 
excess of permissible price-support levels. 

Price support is made available through 
loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other operations, and, in the case of wool 
and mohair, through incentive payments 
based on marketings. The producer’s com- 
modities serve as collaterial for price-support 
loans. With limited exceptions, price-sup- 
port loans are nonrecourse and the Corpora- 
tion looks only to the pledged or mortgage 
collaterial for satisfaction of the loan. Pur- 
chase agreements generally are available dur- 
ing the same period that loans are available. 
By signing a purchase agreement, a producer 
receives an option to sell to the Corpora- 
tion any quantity of the commodity which 
he may elect within the maximum specified 
in the agreement. 

The major effect on budgetary expenditures 
is represented by the disbursements for price- 
support loans. The largest part of the com- 
modity acquisitions under the program re- 
sult from the forfeiting of commodities 
pledged as loan collateral for which the ex- 
penditures occurred at the time of making 
the loan, rather than at the time of acquiring 
the commodities. ¥ 

Dispositions of commodities acquired by 
the Corporation in its price-support opera- 
tions are made in compliance with sections 
202, 407, and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and other applicable legislation, par- 
ticularly the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691), 
title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, title 
II of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, the act of August 19, 
1958, in the case of cornmeal and wheat 
flour, and the act of September 21, 1959, with 
regard to sales of livestock feed in emergency 
areas, 


Inventory transferred from national stock- 
pile 

This inventory, all cotton, was transferred 
to Commodity Credit Corporation at no cost 
from the national stockpile pursuant to 
Public Law 85-96 and Public Law 87-548. 
The proceeds from sales, less costs incurred 
by CCC, are covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts; therefore, such pro- 
ceeds and costs are not recorded in the op- 
erating accounts. The cost value as shown 
for this cotton has been computed on the 
basis of average per bale cost of each type of 
cotton when purchased by CCC for the na- 
tional stockpile. 

CIVIL DEFENSE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

Civil defense stockpile 

The Department of Defense conducts this 
stockpiling program pursuant to section 
201(h) of Public Law 920, 81st Congress, as 
amended. The program is designed to pro- 
vide some of the most essential materials to 
minimize the effects upon the civilian popu- 
lation which would be caused by an attack 
upon the United States. Supplies and 
equipment normally unavailable, or lacking 
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in quantity needed to cope with such con- 
ditions, are stockpiled at strategic locations 
in a nationwide warehouse system consisting 
of general storage facilities. 


Civil defense medical stockpile 


The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare conducts the stockpiling program 
for medical supplies and equipment pur- 
suant to section 201(h) of Public Law 920, 
81st Congress, as delegated by the President 
following the intent of Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, 1958. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare plans and directs the 
procurement, storage, maintenance, inspec- 
tion, survey, distribution, and utilization of 
essential supplies and equipment for emer- 
gency health services. The medical stock- 
pile includes a program designed to pre- 
position assembled emergency hospitals and 
other medical supplies and equipment into 
communities throughout the Nation. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Defense Production Act 


Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration has acquired 
machine tools in furtherance of expansion 
of productive capacity, in accordance with 
programs certified by the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning. 


National industrial equipment reserve 


Under general policies established and 
directives issued by the Secretary of Defense, 
the General Services Administration is re- 
sponsible for care, maintenance, utilization, 
transfer, leasing, lending to nonprofit 
schools, disposal, transportation, repair, res- 
toration, and renovation of national indus- 
trial reserve equipment transferred to GSA 
under the National Industrial Reserve Act of 
1948 (50 U.S.C, 451-462). 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 

The cost of Federal stockpile inventories 
as of March 31, 1963, totaled $13,814,451,525. 
This was a net decrease of $210,705,363 as 
compared with the March 1 total of $14,- 
025,156,888. Net changes during the month 
are summarized by major category as follows: 


Cost value, March 1963 


Major category 
Net change | Total, end 
— of month 
moni 
Strategic and critical ma- 
yt SS ARS ERR —, 210, 411 |$8, 678,871, 921 
Agricultural commodities. — 209, 404, 947 | 4, 822, 170, 858 
Civil defense supplies and 
equipment ＋2, 715,295 218, 423, 846 
achine tools +194, 700 94, 984, 900 
a AE anette ee —210, 705, 363 |13, 814, 451, 525 


These figures are from the March 1963 re- 
port on Federal stockpile inventories, com- 
piled from official agency data by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, showing detail with 
respect to quantity and cost value of each 
commodity in the inventories covered. 

STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 

So-called strategic and critical materials 
are stored by the Government in (1) the na- 
tional stockpile, (2) the Defense Production 
Act inventory and (3) the supplemental- 
barter stockpile. 

Overall, there are now 93 materials stock- 
piled in the strategic and critical inventories. 
Maximum objectives—in terms of volume 
are presently fixed for 76 of these 93 mate- 
rials. Of the 76 materials having maximum 
objectives, 64 were stockpiled in excess of 
their objectives as of March 31, 1963. 

Increases in cost value were reported in 
25 of the materials stockpiled in all strategic 
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and critical inventories, decreases were re- 
ported in 26 materials, including 2 reduced 
to zero, and 44 materials remained un- 
changed during March. 

Of the 26 materials reporting decreases 
during March, one material (cordage fibers- 
sisal) was brought within its objective, and 
two materials (hydrochloride of quinine and 
totaquine) were reduced to zero. 

National stockpile 

The cost value of materials in the national 
stockpile as of March 31, 1963, totaled 
$5,858,488,700. This was a net decrease of 
$11,583,400 during the month. The largest 

decreases were $4,707,200 in rubber and 
$4,075,000 in totaquine. 

Defense Production Act inventory 


The cost value of materials in the Defense 
Production Act inventory as of March 31, 
1963, totaled $1,500,893,300. This was a net 
increase of $584,700. ‘The largest increase 
was in aluminum, partially offset by de- 
creases in copper and lead. 


Supplemental-barter 


The cost value of materials in the supple- 
mental-barter stockpile as of March 31 
totaled $1,319,489,921. This was a net in- 
crease of $6,788,289. The largest increases 
were in manganese, aluminum oxide and 
beryllium metal. 


OTHER STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 


Among the other categories of stockpiled 
materials covered by the report, the largest 
is $4.8 billion in agricultural commodities. 
Major decreases in agricultural commodities 
during March were reported for corn and 
wheat in the price support inventory. 

Inventories of civil defense supplies and 
equipment showed increases in radiological 
equipment and medical stocks; and the ma- 
chine tools inventories showed a net increase 
during March. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably several hundred nomina- 
tions of graduates of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force Academies, and ROTC 
units. Since these names have already 
been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be ordered to lie on the Secretary’s desk, 
for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
ports will be received; and, without ob- 
jection, the nominations will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Bruce W. Gunkle, and sundry other mid- 
shipmen (Naval Academy), for permanent 
assignment in the Navy; 

Louis J. Boos, and sundry other Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps candidates, for 
permanent assignment in the Navy; 

James R. Harper, and sundry other Army 
Reserve Officer Training Corps candidates, 
for permanent appointment in the Marine 
Corps; and 

Richard L. Bunce, and sundry other Air 
Force Academy graduates, for permanent ap- 
pointment in the Navy. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 1572. A bill for the relief of Antonio G. 

Ancheta; 
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S. 1573. A bill for the relief of Mesepa 

(Naesepa) and Tuileau, both of Aloau Vil- 
„American Samoa; and 

S. 1574. A bill for the relief of Rosario 

Pascual; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1575. A bill to provide for an increase 
in judicial salaries; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: 

8.1576. A bill to provide assistance in 
combating mental retardation through 
grants for construction of research centers 
and grants for facilities for the mentally 
retarded and assistance in improving mental 
health through grants for construction and 
initial staffing of community mental health 
centers, and for other purposes; placed on 
the calendar. 

(See reference to the above bill when it 
was reported by Mr. HL, which appears 
under the heading “Report of a Committee.”) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1577. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of the General Services to coordinate 
and otherwise provide for the economic and 
efficient purchase, lease, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and utilization of automatic data proc- 
essing equipment by Federal departments and 
agencies; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 1578. A bill to provide for the entry free 
of duty of articles donated by Canadian 
residents to the International Peace Garden, 
Dunseith, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. BURDICK (for himself and 
Mr. KEATING) : 

S. 1579. A bill for the relief of Ionnis 
Papageorgiou; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary. 


By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S. 1580. A bill to permit the Government 
of Guam to authorize a public authority to 
undertake urban renewal and housing activi- 
ties; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


EFFICIENT UTILIZATION OF ELEC- 
TRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT BY U.S. AGENCIES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
March 29, 1963, the Subcommittee on 
Defense Procurement of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, of which I am the 
chairman, received some excellent testi- 
mony from the Honorable Joseph Camp- 
bell, Comptroller General of the United 
States, on ways to reduce the impact of 
defense and related governmental pro- 
curement actions on the Nation's econ- 
omy. Incidentally, those hearings will 
soon be printed and I am sure they will 
be found to be very useful. 

One point that Mr. Campbell and his 
staff mentioned in particular was the 
need to develop some controls over the 
procurement and management of so- 
called automatic data processing equip- 
ment which annually costs the Govern- 
ment an estimated half billion dollars. 

Inasmuch as our subcommittee does 
not have legislative authority, I asked 
the Comptroller General to prepare for 
referral to the proper legislative com- 
mittee a draft of legislation which he 
would consider adequate to provide for 
efficient management and control over 
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the automatic data processing facilities 
of the Federal Government. 

It should be stated that Representa- 
tive Jack Brooks on March 28 intro- 
duced a bill with a similar purpose, 
H.R, 5171. 

I have received a report from the 
Comptroller General, Mr. President, and 
I now introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill that will provide for central 
management and control over the auto- 
matic data processing facilities of the 
Federal Government. This bill, if en- 
acted, should make possible savings of 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
taxpayers of this country through pur- 
chasing instead of leasing and by im- 
proving other procurement and utiliza- 
tion practices relative to the use of this 
costly equipment. 

The Federal Government is the world’s 
largest user of data processing equip- 
ment in its operations. Over 1,100 elec- 
tronic computers are now installed in 
Federal agencies. Over 85 percent of 
a machines are leased at the present 

e. 

On March 6, 1963, the Comptroller 
General sent to the Congress a very sig- 
nificant report entitled “Study of Finan- 
cial Advantages of Purchasing Over 
Leasing of Electronic Data Processing 
Equipment in the Federal Government.” 
The report shows, for example, that by 
purchasing only 523 of the over 1,000 
computer systems now leased by Govern- 
ment departments and agencies, the 
Government could saye $148 million over 
a 5-year period and an additional $100 
million a year for each year of additional 
use after the initial 5-year period. This 
report points out that to realize these 
savings basic changes in the Govern- 
ment’s overall management system will 
be necessary so that decisions as to the 
financial udvantages of purchasing will 
be made through one central coordinat- 
ing body which will operate from the 
standpoint of the Government as a whole 
and not from the standpoint of individ- 
ual agencies as has been the practice 
in the past. 

When we consider that these very sig- 
nificant savings apply to about one-half 
of the computer systems leased by Fed- 
eral departments and agencies and that 
there is an even greater number of com- 
puter systems that are indirectly leased 
by the Federal Government through con- 
tracts let in Defense, Space, Atomic 
Energy, and other Government pro- 
grams, then the total savings available 
through purchasing this equipment may 
well amount to several times the amounts 
applicable to these 523 computer sys- 
tems. 

The Comptroller General has re- 
peatedly pointed out in his reports that 
extensive savings could be provided 
through improved equipment utilization 
practices in the agencies and through 
joint and multiple use by Federal agen- 
cies of installed facilities in lieu of addi- 
tional procurement of this equipment by 
the Federal Government. When these 
possibilities for more efficient and eco- 
nomical purchase and utilization prac- 
tices are considered together with the 
efficiencies available through a single 
central management approach to the 
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Government’s data processing program, 
the apparent need for change becomes 
urgent. 

Therefore, in view of the extremely 
significant possible savings and of the 
proven need for central coordination over 
procurement and utilization of these 
electronic computer systems which are 
used so extensively in programs of the 
Federal Government, I would like to in- 
troduce the proposed legislation to au- 
thorize the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration to coordinate 
and otherwise provide for the economic 
and efficient purchase, lease, mainte- 
nance, operation, and utilization of auto- 
matic data-processing equipment by 
Federal departments and agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1577) to authorize the 
Administrator of the General Services 
to coordinate and otherwise provide for 
the economic and efficient purchase, 
lease, maintenance, operation, and uti- 
lization of automatic data-processing 
equipment by Federal departments and 
agencies, introduced by Mr. DOUGLAS, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR A PUBLIC 
AUTHORITY TO UNDERTAKE UR- 
BAN RENEWAL AND HOUSING 
ACTIVITIES IN GUAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to permit the government of 
Guam to authorize a public authority to 
undertake urban renewal and housing 
activities. 

This proposed legislation was sub- 
mitted by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill together with an 
accompanying explanation may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1580) to permit the gov- 
ernment of Guam to authorize a public 
authority to undertake urban renewal 
and housing activities, introduced by 
Mr. Jackson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Legislature of Guam may by law grant to a 
public corporate authority, existing or to be 
created by or under such law, powers to 
undertake urban renewal and housing activ- 
ities in Guam. Such legislature may by law 
provide for the appointment, terms of office, 
or removal of the members of such authority 
and for the powers of such authority, in- 
cluding authority to accept whatever bene- 
fits the Federal Government may make 
available, and to do all things, to exercise 
any and all powers, and to assume and ful- 
fill any and all obligations, duties, responsi- 
bilities, and requirements, including but not 
limited to those relating to planning or zon- 
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ing, necessary or desirable for receiving such 
Federal assistance, except that such author- 
ity shall not be given any power of taxation, 
nor any power to pledge the faith and credit 
of the territory of Guam for any loan what- 
ever. 

Sec. 2. The Legislature of Guam may by 
law authorize such authority, any provision 
of the Organic Act of Guam, or any other 
Act of Congress to the contrary notwith- 
standing, to borrow money and to issue 
notes, bonds, and other obligations of such 
character and maturity, with such security, 
and in such manner as the legislature may 
provide. Such notes, bonds, and other ob- 
ligations shall not be a debt of the United 
States, or of Guam other than such author- 
ity, nor constitute a debt, indebtedness, or 
the borrowing of money within the meaning 
of any limitation or restriction on the issu- 
ance of notes, bonds, or other obligations 
contained in any laws of the United States 
applicable to Guam or to any agency thereof. 

Sec. 3. The ture of Guam may by 
law assist such authority by furnishing, or 
authorizing the furnishing of, cash dona- 
tions, loans, conveyances of real and personal 
property, facilities, and services, and other- 
wise, and may by law take other action in 
aid of urban renewal or housing or related 
activities. 

Sec. 4. Each and every part of Public Law 
6-135, approved December 18, 1962, hereto- 
fore enacted by the Legislature of Guam 
dealing with any part of the subject matter 
of this Act and not inconsistent herewith 
is ratified and confirmed. 

Sec. 5. Powers granted herein shall be in 
addition to and not in derogation of, any 
powers granted by other law to, or for the 
benefit or assistance of, any public corporate 
authority. 


The explanation presented by Mr. 
Jackson is as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF ACT AUTHORIZING THE LEGIS- 
LATURE OF GUAM To CREATE PUBLIC AUTHOR- 
ITIES To Carry OUT URBAN RENEWAL AND 
HOUSING ACTIVITIES 
The principal purpose of this bill is to en- 

able the territory of Guam to create a public 
authority empowered to carry out urban re- 
newal and housing activities and to partici- 
pate in Federal programs offering assistance 
for such activities. 

The need for this legislation is made ur- 
gent by the damage done to the island of 
Guam by Typhoon Karen, which struck on 
November 11, 1962, and destroyed or severely 
damaged 70 percent of the residential hous- 
ing and 40 percent of the commercial build- 
ings on Guam. As a result, the island’s tax 
base derived from real estate evaluation has 
been reduced from $39.5 to $21.7 million with 
a resultant reduction in the total borrowing 
power of the territorial government from 
$3.3 to $2.5 million. Additionally, 177 fam- 
ilies were rendered homeless, and approxi- 
mately $1 million of public property damage 
inflicted by Typhoon Olive on April 28, 1963. 
In order to meet the immediate need for 
emergency housing and to deal with long- 
range housing and urban problems, the Leg- 
islature of Guam enacted legislation creat- 
ing a public authority with power to carry 
out urban renewal and housing programs. 
This legislation was approved by the Gover- 
nor of the island on December 18, 1962, in 
anticipation of ratification by the Congress. 

This bill would ratify and confirm the leg- 
islature’s action and authorize the Guam 
Legislature to create such an authority. The 
bill would also permit the Guam Legislature 
to authorize the public authority to borrow 
money, and issue notes and other securities 
therefor without limitation by any provi- 
sions of the Organic Act of Guam or other 
acts of Congress. These obligations would 
not constitute a debt of the United States or 
Guam, or the borrowing of money within the 
meaning of any limitation on the issuance 
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of obligations contained in any law of the 
United States pertaining to Guam. 

The provisions of this act, including those 
relating to the ratification of the acts of the 
Guam Legislature and borrowing powers of 
the authority closely parallel provisions pre- 
viously enacted by Congress for other simi- 
larly situated territories. 


STUDY TO DETERMINE WHETHER 
THE HOLDING BY A MEMBER OF 
THE SENATE OF A COMMISSION 
AS A RESERVE MEMBER OF ANY 
OF THE ARMED FORCES IS IN- 
COMPATIBLE WITH HIS OFFICE 
AS SENATOR—AMENDMENT 


Mr. GORE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
resolution (S. Res. 142) to make inquiry 
whether the holding by a Member of the 
Senate of a commission as a Reserve 
member of any of the Armed Forces is 
incompatible with his office as Senator, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL, 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION, AND 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the following 
names have been added as additional co- 
sponsors for the following bill, concur- 
rent resolution, and resolution: 


Authority of May 15, 1963: 

S. 1541. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make unlawful certain prac- 
tices in connection with the placing of 
minor children for permanent free care or for 
adoption: Mr. Boccs and Mr. BURDICK. 

S. Con. Res. 42. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing the Joint Committee on National 
Security Affairs: Mr. CLARK and Mr. ENGLE. 

Authority of May 8, 1963: 

S. Res. 136. Resolution establishing a select 
committee to study railroad financing: Mr. 
BURDICK, Mr. CANNON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. GORE, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. KEATING, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. Mercatr, Mr. Morse, Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. 
WILLTIAMuS of New Jersey, and Mr. 
BOROUGH. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S REPORT 
SHOWS DEVELOPING OIL MONOP- 
OLY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
long overdue report of the Attorney 
General on the Oil Compact Commission 
offers a series of solid reasons why Con- 
gress should take a good hard look right 
now, at the developing monopoly in the 
oil industry. 

The Oil Compact Commission must 
come up before the Congress for renewal 
this year. Before any action is taken 
on this instrument of mixed industry 
and State control of oil, Congress should 
insist on answers to these very serious 
charges made by the Attorney General: 

First. The huge integrated firm is tak- 
ing advantage of the present discrimina- 
tory system of control, at the expense of 
the small independent producer and re- 
finer. 

Second. The independent producer is 
under inereasing pressure to sell out to 
the major company, to the detriment of 
competition, 
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Third. Disappearance of the inde- 
pendent firms poses a threat to adequate 
development of new production capacity. 

Fourth. Major companies have the 
economic power to compel State regula- 
tory agencies to tailor production limita- 
tions to what the major companies 
would like. 

Mr. President, obviously the American 
public has a gigantic stake in oil as the 
prime source of our Nation’s fuel and 
energy. Oil is the most profitable in- 
dustry in America; and politically it is 
by all odds the most potent. The report 
of the Attorney General should awaken 
the Congress to what destruction of com- 
petition in this industry today may do to 
the prices Americans pay for oil—and, 
indeed, to the available supply of that 
oil tomorrow. 

Mr, President, a remarkably compre- 
hensive analysis of the serious develop- 
ments in the oil industry was published 
on Sunday in the Washington Post. The 
article was written by Laurence Stern. 
In it, Mr. Stern discusses three aspects 
of oil—all of which, in the judgment of 
this Senator, should be explored by Con- 
gress: 

First. The growth of monopoly in the 
oil industry. 

Second. Expert allegations of waste of 
oil, making large amounts of this 
precious and vital fuel unrecoverable. 

Third. Appointment of oil men who 
have huge personal oil holdings to top 
oil-policy-making jobs in Government, 
in spite of the patent conflict of interest. 

Eight years ago, Mr. President, Con- 
gress required the Attorney General to 
make annual reports on the administra- 
tion of the Oil Compact Commission, 
with special reference to any tendency 
to promote monopoly or monopolistic 
practices. 

Until 1959, the Attorney General com- 
plied with that directive. Since that 
time, however, the Department of Justice 
has been in violation of the explicit di- 
rective of the Congress until late last 
week, 

Last week’s report of the Attorney 
General confirms the wisdom of the Con- 
gress in asking to be kept apprised of 
developing monopoly in the industry. It 
also suggests the seriousness of the fail- 
ure of the Attorney General to make 
these reports for more than 3 years. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope that 
full hearings will be held on the renewal 
of the Oil Compact Commission; and I 
hope that Congress and the President 
will, henceforth, give the most earnest 
consideration to representation of the oil 
consumer in the top oil-policy-making 
jobs in Government in the Interior De- 
partment and in the Oil Compact Com- 
mission itself. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stern’s fine article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From The Washington Post, May 19, 1963] 
OIL ISSUE Can Create POLITICAL GUSHER 
(By Laurence Stern) 

Oil and politics, history demonstrates, 
often form an explosiye mixture. For this 
reason, Congress may strike a political gusher 
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this session when it acts to renew the life 
of the depression-born Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission. 

The 28-year-old commission is a compact 
between States as well as between oll inter- 
ests and State regulators. To its defenders, 
it has served as a major influence toward 
stability and conservation in the Nation's 
oil supply. Its critics brand it a facade to 
conceal price-fixing and monopoly practices. 

The commission is the capstone in a loose 
and widely varying system of State oil con- 
trols that has come under increasing attack 
within Government and, more subtly, within 
the industry itself. 

Last year a Federal interagency study 
was conducted into the tangled thicket of 
national oil policy. The results were never 
disclosed. 

And last month Interior Secretary Stewart 
L. Udall asked the Compact Commission to 
study whether present State conservation 
policies were conducive to most efficient 
production. The request promptly touched 
off a squabble within the agency that has 
yet to be settled. 

But the most recent sharpest expression 
of official concern over oil was delivered 
Thursday by Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy. In a report on the Compact Com- 
mirsion, he warned of growing domination 
by the industry over the very agencies that 
are supposed to regulate it at State level. 
He also said the system is fostering increased 
corporate concentration in oil. 

The controversy over oil efficiency bears 
directly on the issue of cost and prices. 

For example, a prominent oll executive 
estimated in 1956 that drilling and develop- 
ment costs in Texas alone would have been 
reduced by $360 million that year with wider 
spacing of wells. Annual operating costs 
could have been $10 million a year lower, 
he said. The net savings for all crude oil in 
the Lone Star State that year, it was esti- 
mated, could have been 35 cents a barrel. 

Also two oil economists, writing in the 
Journal of Economics last year, estimated 
that excess development costs ran to $1 bil- 
lion annually throughout the United States 
because there were simply too many wells. 

From the conservation standpoint, too, 
there have been fears that indiscriminate 
drilling into underground reservoirs has cre- 
ated large-scale waste by disrupting the 
proper fiow of oil and making large amounts 
of the fuel unrecoverable. 

There are international aspects to the oil 
policy debate. Crude oil imports from 
countries such as Venezuela are rigidly con- 
trolled under a system of quotas designed to 
protect domestic producers. With more 
efficient production and lower costs, it is 
being asked, could not U.S. producers com- 
pete with foreigners on market-place terms? 

Inside the industry there has been a tug- 
of-war between control States and uncon- 
trolled States, between independents and the 
integrated majors“ —those with their own 
exploration, production and pipeline sys- 
tems. 

Kennedy’s report made the point that the 
present framework of State regulation does 
not assure healthy competition within the 
industry. 

Implicit in the Attorney General’s state- 
ment was the suggestion that the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission, an advisory forum 
with no real powers over its members, has 
not been able to cope with the growing 
problems of oil. 

Kennedy’s assessment is certain to in- 
tensify the clamor within the oil industry 
that the administration is seeking to sub- 
stitute Federal regimentation for State reg- 
ulation. 

The interstate compact grew out of the era 
of the early 1930’s when the oil industry, 
panicked by drastic price skids resulting from 
overproduction, beat a path to Washington 
to plead for Federal price regulation. The 
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petroleum price controls were to be part of 
the National Recovery Act but when NRA 
was declared unconstitutional the compact 
idea replaced it. 

Although oil men grumble against the 
specter of Federal controls, they frequently 
have been successful in infiltrating the Gov- 
ernment compound. 

One such example is the case of John M. 
Kelly, a former New Mexico oil man appointed 
in 1961 as Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
in charge of mineral resources. To avoid a 
conflict of interest, Kelly disposed of that 
portion of his holdings on Federal lands. But 
he retained ownership of the 50 percent of his 
oil properties on State lands, thus remaining 
in the business over which he has a strong 
regulatory influence. 

Kelly became the center of an industry 
furor last February when a secret memoran- 
dum was made public in which Kelly was 
quoted as complaining that “red hot bureau- 
crats” in the Government wanted Federal 
control of domestic oil and gas production. 
In the now-famous memo to two Compact 
Commission officials, Kelly also reportedly 
suggested that the oil study committee be 
weighted in industry’s favor. 

Kelly’s assistant, Interior Department Oil 
and Gas Office Chief Jerome O’Brien, also 
came to Government from an oil industry 
background, 

Still another area in which the oil in- 
dustry and Interior Department have es- 
tablished an enduring rapport are in the 
many petroleum advisory committees which 
exert a strong influence over national oil 
policies. 

In his Compact Commission report Thurs- 
day, Kennedy frankly acknowledged that the 
influence of oil industry committees on Fed- 
eral oil policy became so “pervasive” that he 
had to recommend in 1962 that the Presi- 
dent promulgate rules governing their uce. 

Nonetheless, Last February the Interior De- 
partment announced the formation of a new 
petroleum advisory committee on interna- 
tional operations to advise the Interior and 
State Departments, Its members, Interior 
unabashedly announced, were nominated by 
the American Petroleum Institute, the in- 
dustry’s chief lobbying agency. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Upon request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation of 
the Committee on the Judiciary were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


FACTS ON THE ELDERLY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that some compro- 
mise legislation will be offered with 
respect to the problem of medical care 
for the elderly. 

I will be glad to look at any proposed 
legislation on this subject, but know we 
will all be shocked by the following facts, 
which give, in succinct fashion, why 
something must be done. 

Average 1960 income of family under 
65: $5,315. 

Average 1960 income of family over 
65: $2,530. 
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And also the following: 

Average 1960 income of persons under 
65: $2,570. 

Average 1960 income of persons over 
65: $1,055. 

And as a thought-provoking recent 
editorial in the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
pointed out: 

These are averages in which the lower in- 
comes are veiled by those of the prosperous. 


I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial “Facts on the Elderly” be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Facrs ON THE ELDERLY 

The report on the plight of elderly Ameri- 
cans by the President’s Council on Aging 
probably is the start of a fresh endeavor to 
pass Mr. Kennedy’s social security hospitali- 
zation plan. It marshals the facts which 
prove the need for this particular social in- 
surance—and more. It also shows that the 
problem is not only for those over 65 or ap- 
proaching that age. 

By 1970 more than 20 million Americans 
will be over 65; and unless conditions change, 
most of them will not have incomes sufficient 
to maintain them on a decent level. Again 
unless conditions change, the United States 
will be burdened by a shockingly large num- 
ber of unemployed young people. Attention 
must be given, primarily, to these underprivi- 
leged Americans, yet the rest of the Nation 
will do well to ponder the consequences it 
will have to endure unless the prospect is 
bettered. 

How can one brush off the Council’s find- 
ing that in 1960 the average income of a 
family headed by a person over 65 was $2,530 
a year compared with $5,315 for a family 
headed by a younger person? For persons 
living alone and over 65 the average annual 
income was $1,055 compared with an average 
of $2,570 for single individuals under 65. 
And these are averages in which the lower 
incomes are veiled by those of the pros- 
perous. 

People over 65 are free of some of the ex- 
penses of younger generations; they do not 
need equivalent incomes, Yet, generally, 
they face much higher medical expenses, 
And the report takes exception to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association's interpretation of 
the private insurance coverage of 65 percent 
of the elderly, noting that the “deceptive 
feature of the health-care picture is the 
degree to which private health plans cover 
costs.” They meet only one-sixth of the bill. 

Even the King-Anderson bill, the legisla- 
tive form of the Kennedy plan, may be 
faulted on the ground that its coverage may 
prove inadequate in many cases. Neverthe- 
less, it does offer citizens an opportunity to 
provide for old age during their working 
years—and at the lowest practical cost. 
Whether or not individuals supplement it 
with private coverage, it promises a substan- 
tial reduction in health-care costs which 
otherwise could become a charge on the pub- 
lic. Even if social and economic progress 
softens the grim prospect of unemployed 
young and retired old, its adoption is a mat- 
ter of national prudence as well as a help in 
the elimination of the indignity of medical 
pauperism. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I vield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe I can state a 
fact on that subject. The medical care 
task force to which the Senator has re- 
ferred is expected to submit its report by 
the middle of June or not later than the 
end of June. I think the Senator will 
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find in that report a really effective way 
to accomplish what he wishes. 
Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
— from New York for his able contri- 
ution. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: A 
CHALLENGE FOR MANAGEMENT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, we 
in Missouri are benefited by having a 
citizen who, as chairman of the board 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., is not only 
one of the Nation’s most outstanding in- 
dustrialists, but is also one of the Na- 
tion’s leading scientists; one who joined 
with such leaders in the field of science 
as Fermi, Von Neuman Teller, and 
Compton to give to future generations 
the vast powers contained in the atom. 

As chairman of advisory boards, in- 
cluding several on manpower, appointed 
by various administrations, and as a 
former president of the American Chem- 
ical Society, Dr. Charles Allen Thomas 
is uniquely qualified by both training 
and experience, to speak out on one of 
the principal problems which face this 
Nation today—the utilization of our 
technological resources in the great and 
growing research and development pro- 
grams. 

Especially on the basis of this, his un- 
usual background, I am sure the Senate 
would be interested in a recent address 
by Dr. Thomas—the Palladium Medal 
address given before the American sec- 
tion of the Societe de Chimie Indus- 
trielle, and therefore request this ad- 
dress be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: A CHALLENGE 
FOR MANAGEMENT 


(By Charles Allen Thomas) 


In the few minutes we have together to- 
night, I would like to examine with you a 
growing problem that faces us in industry, 
government and higher education today. I 
feel we are in danger of being run down by 
our own research and development programs. 

There is no doubt that research and de- 
velopment is one of the underlying strengths 
of our modern life. Advances in basic 
knowledge haye affected the lives of all of 
us, from the antiknock fuels of our automo- 
biles to the clothes we wear and the houses 
we live in and the food we eat, 

But in the last few years we have reached 
a point of indigestion in research and de- 
velopment work, and I am of the opinion 
that the productivity of this effort has fallen 
off, whether you measure it on a man-hour 
basis or on a dollar basis. This view is also 
held by others with whom I have discussed 
this subject. 

In the old days, research and development 
work was a leisurely sort of thing. A man 
worked by himself or with a few assistants, 
and he didn’t fuss much about the time 
factor. Neweomen's demonstration of the 
steam engine preceded the first commercial 
railroad line by more than a hundred years. 

But as Derek Price points out, scientific 
information has been doubling every 10 to 
15 years since 1700, and this has had a cum- 
ulative effect. Our rate of innovation has 
changed, Less than 3 years after Enrico 
Fermi's atomic pile went critical at the Stagg 
Field stadium in Chicago we had produc- 
tion reactors turning out plutonium. With- 
in 10 years nuclear-fueled electric generating 
plants were in operation, and our lights to- 
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night may be burning in this room, thanks 
to the full scale Consolidated Edison nuclear 
plant at Indian Point. 

Without going too deeply into statistics, 
let me merely repeat that our Nation’s re- 
search and development expenditures have 
risen from $5.4 billion in fiscal 1952 to $15 
billion in fiscal 1962. Jacob Perlman of the 
National Science Foundation stated recently 
that a rise to $30 billion by the end of this 
decade now appears reasonable. This ac- 
tivity takes more than twice as much of our 
gross national product as it did in 1953 and 
is still demanding more. 

So, in both absolute and relative terms, 

we have an ‘exploding growth program on 
our hands. 
And yet we have no true measure of the 
effectiveness of this activity. Every now 
and then a single case will come along in 
which we can state that it took a certain 
number of dollars and a certain number of 
man-years to find, develop, and produce a 
certain product. But there is an aura of 
mystery connected with this field of cre- 
ativity. Government budget committees, 
industrial managements, and governing bod- 
ies of academies of higher education alike 
are mystified and have doubts about their 
own decisions which are often reflected in 
changes of mind and a haziness in the state- 
ment of objectives, 

Management could better understand the 
good old Edisonian method of empirical re- 
search. This was a simple thing. You found 
an item that needed developing. You 
bebo b> ap aed afk ashore number of indi- 

uals and you ed them to try every- 
thing they could put their hands on if 
solution to the problem. It was thought 
that, with luck, it was just a matter of time 
and payroll until you found the answer. 

The modern times cale will not permit 
the luxury of this type of approach. We 
have developed systems techniques to iden- 
tify the problems, break them into subprob- 
lems, and coordinate the simultaneous efforts 
of the individuals and groups. From the 
simple arithmetic of x man-years times y 
salaries, we have moved into a calculus prob- 
lem involving a dynamic situation, and re- 
search and development planning has in 
some cases surpassed the understanding of 
management. 

In order to avoid this mathematical diffi- 
culty, it has become popular for industry to 
say that a fixed percentage of its sales should 
go into research and development programs. 
This puts the function on a par with insti- 
tutional advertising, and could well lead to 
groups of contented scientists wearing white 
coats and happily bending glass in a well- 
equipped laboratory separated from the yisi- 
tor’s lounge by a large picture window. This 
picture appears frequently on our television 
screens today. 

It is both unfortunate and hazardous that 
in this day of inflated budgets, the impres- 
sion which a research program gives should 
be equated with the results which the pro- 
gram produces. We are overlooking the most 
important factor of all. The main trick in 
research and development effort is to accom- 
plish the job with a minimum of time and 
effort. 

Time is the common denominator of all 
life, the one dimension in which we all stand 
alone. How that time is spent determines 
the effectiveness of our lives, as well as of 
our work, 

Take the simple problem of hatching 
chicken eggs. A motherly hen can accom- 
plish this chore in 21 days. It has been said 
that an ambitious farmer once assigned three 
hens to the task of setting on the same eggs, 
hoping to cut the incubation period to a 
single week. Of course, with the hens trip- 
ping over each other and arguing over whose 
turn it was to do the setting, the whole ex- 
periment failed when one clumsy would-be 
mother finally stepped on and broke the 
shells. 
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Some of the academic infighting over Gov- 
ernment research contracts in recent years 
has also effectively killed the program it was 
supposed to help. : 

A critical scientific approach to this man- 
agement problem (and it is a management 
problem, whether we speak of Government, 
universities, or industry) points up the main 
part of the difficulty very quickly. 

The first thing to do is to state the 
objectives clearly and outline the parameters 
within which the research is to arrive at a 
solution. 

Once the objectives and the frame of ref- 
erence have been established, the research 
teams must have liberty with which to pur- 
sue their goals. And in return for this lib- 
erty, they must accept accountability for 
the way they spend their precious time. 

The objectives of, say, our military re- 
search and development work can be phrased 
broadly in terms of protecting ourselves from 
aggression, but when it comes to parameters 
for individual projects we almost invariably 
stumble. The cycling of the nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft project between standby status 
and crash priority is a good example to il- 
lustrate this point. 

In industry, we are free from the biennial 
election complex which makes Government 
decisions so hard to firm up, and yet we 
in industry are guilty of this same vacilla- 
tion. We frequently hamper our own re- 
search and development work by falling to 
provide set goals. 

On occasion, we come up with the wrong 
goal. We fail to ask ourselves what we are 
going to do with the outcome of the re- 
search if it is successful. The late Gaston 
DuBois, who played such a large part in the 
early research work of Monsanto, used to 
make a fetish of this particular point. (We 
were a rather small firm at the time, and 
with limited resources.) DuBois used to say 
that he wouldn't initiate a research project 
to uncover the philosopher’s stone itself, 
even if he had the answer in his pocket, as 
long as the management could not give him 
some assurance that the company would 
have the talent and finances to exploit the 
results. 

In the industrial concept, research is a 
source of profit for the corporation. This 
is the free enterprise approach, and it has 
led to the most productive complex of 
plants and industries in the world today. 
But you cannot run a research and devel- 
opment program the way you run a produc- 
tion line. The rules of the game are differ- 
ent. 

For one thing, you cannot purchase a re- 
search team the way you can purchase plant 
machinery. You have to grow your own, so 
to speak, and just as there is no royal road 
to learning, there is no easy monetary path 
to an effective research department. 

Also, you are dealing with some unusual 
people. A good scientist is an individualist 
and is not motivated by the same carrot as 
the production man or the salesman. He is 
quite independent, as the demand for his 
profession is far greater than the supply, 
and there is competition for his services, In 
his training he is indoctrinated with the 
sclentific approach and is often a zealot 
in his desire to learn and uncover new sci- 
entific truths, which will stand up under 
all possible attacks. If he succeeds in pro- 
ducing new indisputable knowledge he has 
his fulfillment and he gains stature in the 
eyes of his fellow scientists. Men in other 
walks of life often have difficulty in under- 
standing him. He has been called a prima 
donna, a longhair, and an egghead. While 
this doesn’t add rapport between “the two 
cultures”, it usually doesn’t disturb him, for 
he marches to the sound of his particular 
drumbeat, not heard by other ears. 

One of the questions a scientist asks is 
“Why?” Why does an engine knock, was the 
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question which led to tetraethyl lead. Why 
does the cross section of a manmade fiber 
affect its strength and hand? This was the 
question which led to a whole new family 
of improved yarns. A great deal of money 
has been made by the answers to just these 
two questions, but from the scientist’s point 
of view this was a side issue to the basic 
question. 

Let me point out quickly that the an- 
swers to these Why?“ questions are not 
easily arrived at. It takes a great deal of ef- 
fort, and the contributions of physicists, 
chemists and mathematicians to ferret out 
exact answers. Our world of science has 
become so complex that several disciplines 
must be brought to bear on each question in 
order to solve it fully. 

While I am putting some of the blame for 
the decline in the productivity of our grow- 
ing research programs at the desks of our 
top-level managements, there is another 
level of decision where there is trouble. 

The division of a program into numerous, 
more manageable projects has been forced on 
us by the magnitude of the task we are at- 
tempting. In every project there is a re- 
sponsible individual. The project manager 
has + most difficult chore. He must stand 
with one foot in the area of science so he can 
select the most important parts of the prob- 
lem, the ones which must be solved first if 
the project is to succeed. His other foot 
must be fixed in the world of administration, 
with its requisition forms and personnel 
blanks to be filled in. And, at one and the 
same time, he must be gifted enough to in- 
spire his team and draw out the best that 
is in every member of it. 

To the best of my knowledge, we have no 
system íor training or identifying individuals 
who will operate well at this level of decision. 
We are usi-g the same old cut-and-try tech- 
niques which were used in training business 
managers before the graduate schools of busi- 
ness administration came on the scene at the 
turn of the century. 

We take a successful bench scientist or 
engineer, one who has proven his skill and 
ingenuity, and we retread him as an admin- 
istrator. We give him people to boss, who 
usually absorb his time like a sponge with 
their job and personal problems, their guid- 
ance and direction. For the sake of gaining 
an administrator we have lost a productive 
mind and personality who may or may not 
develop into a good research leader. 

Or, we take a skilled and proven adminis- 
trator and put him in charge of a group of 
scientists and engineers. In operating in this 
environment, he will forever remain an ad- 
ministrator and it is only in rare instances 
that he can develop the rapport required to 
lead a scientific group. Ido not mean to im- 
ply that scientists will ignore his authority, 
but because of their training and background 
scientists and engineers have developed a 
special way of thinking, even of talking. As 
a simple example, the average administrator 
will use words such as “round” without 
specifying whether he means round like a 
plate or round like a ball. But the scientist 
will employ specific terms such as “disk” and 
“sphere.” 

I have been speaking of this problem of 
identifying those who will make successful 
research leaders for several years now. And 
I am glad I can announce tonight that the 
Carnegie Corp. of New York, which has al- 
ready done outstanding studies in the allied 
field of creativity, has just agreed to pro- 
mote a study of this particular area. 

Once we can identify the factors that are 
involved in the direction of research, we will 
be able to take our problem to the universi- 
ties and to the institutes of technology. I 
sincerely hope that by the year 1970 we can 
establish a curriculum in this field and have 
a choice of graduate schools to which we can 
return candidates for postgraduate studies 
in this combination of art and science which 
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goes under the name of research and develop- 
ment management. 

There is an old saying to the effect that 
the world stands aside for the man who 
knows where he is going. I submit that 
this is particularly true in the field of man- 
aging research and development teams. 

We need to state our objectives clearly and 
stop worshiping the golden calf of research 
for the name alone, 

We need to take the mystery out of the 
problem, by establishing better measure- 
ments of its operation and of the effective- 
ness of those whom we select to direct it. 

If we can identify through scholarly 
studies the factors involved in this delicate 
art and begin to apply them, we will have 
unleashed on the world a more effective and 
productive force, one which is now stum- 
bling in a plethora of projects, sinking in a 
sea of money, and is being built on a quick- 
sand of changing objectives. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION ON 
PREFERENTIAL FREIGHT RATES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
invite the attention of Senators to an 
extraordinarily important ruling by the 
U.S. Supreme Court which, by a tie vote, 
sustained a judgment by the Federal 
court in Boston eliminating the prefer- 
ential rates for traffic from the West, pri- 
marily from the Middle West, which had 
been enjoyed for approximately 80 years 
by the ports of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Hampton Roads or Norfolk. That 
had resulted in making higher the freight 
rates, and therefore the costs to consum- 
ers, than they had any right to be ona 
competitive basis for shippers who chose 
to use the port of New York. It is a 
differential that dates back to 1877. It 
required about a decade of legal struggle, 
very heavily engaged in by the port au- 
thority of both New York and New 
Jersey, in order to win this battle in the 
Supreme Court. 

The decision represents a victory for 
fair competition. It represents a recog- 
nition of the fact that the New York 
port has lost very unfairly a major 
amount of its traffic to other ports. For 
example, the percentage of the Nation’s 
imports and exports handled in the port 
of New York has shrunk from 33.8 per- 
cent in 1953 to 20.4 percent, a drop of 
more than one-third. 

I believe that the whole country has a 
deep interest in the fact that we should 
go back to the path of more effective 
competition. So far as the railroads and 
great installations like ports are con- 
cerned, the Supreme Court has now 
helped us to do that. The way will be 
cleared for the northern railroads, such 
as the New York Central and others, to 
reduce their rates to the level of southern 
companies. Incidentally, that is some- 
thing they have been trying to do for 
years and have been prevented from do- 
ing by the differential kept in effect by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
differential which has now been held to 
be unlawful. 

The decision is a real landmark in the 
economic history of our country. I hail 
the Supreme Court, and especially hail 
those who fought the battle so valiantly 
under the leadership of the port au- 
thority and the northern railroads. Inci- 
dentally, the effort was characterized by 
what I understand to have been an un- 
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usually brilliant presentation by former 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey before the U.S. 
Supreme Court, special counsel of the 
State of New York, the New York Central 
Railroad, and the port authority. 

Our State has every reason to be proud 
of having waged the fight successfully. 
The decision will be of great appeal to 
New York, but even more so to the coun- 
try, as establishing the idea of competi- 
tion. 

Proposed legislation is now pending to 
help the railroads by allowing them to 
become competitive. The Supreme 
Court—as, for example, it has done in 
the civil rights cases—has shown that it 
knows how to take the lead in that re- 
gard where the law will allow it to do so. 
We would be very wise to follow up on 
that subject in the Congress. The best 
prescription for the railroads is to let 
them streamline and become competi- 
tive. If it takes government help in 
order to allow them to do that—for ex- 
ample, in dealing with their employees 
whose jobs may have become obsoles- 
cent—I am all for giving it. This is the 
most effective prescription of which I 
know for the maintenance of the private 
enterprise system. Again I hail the Su- 
preme Court, our State, and other agen- 
cies engaged in that great and successful 
fight. 

I ask unanimous consent that news- 
paper articles reporting the decision be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

SHOT IN Arm FOR New YORK PORT ON RAIL 
RATES 
(By Walter Hamshar) 

Good news yesterday for the port of New 
York. 

The news—a decision by the Supreme 
Court—may reverse a trend in which the 
Nation’s largest port has handled a steadily 
shrinking percentage of the Nation’s imports 
and exports, from 33.8 percent in 1953 to 21.4 
percent last year. 

This shrinkage, a threat to the livelihood 
of the one in four metropolitan area resi- 
dents who depend on the port's business, 
has been aggravated by a system of federally 
approved rail rates that give other east coast 

a sharply competitive advantage over 
New York. This disadvantage has prevailed 
since the late 1800's. 

Yesterday, the Supreme Court wiped it 
out. 

In what one observer called “the biggest 
news for the port since 1880,” the High Court 
ruled that the rate differential must be elim- 
inated as discriminatory. 

The differentials made it from 40 to 60 
cents per ton cheaper to route export and 
import cargoes to or from Midwest points 
through Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Norfolk 
than through New York. 

THE HANDICAP 

Former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, in arguing 
before the Supreme Court for elimination of 
the rate differences, declared they had been 
principally responsible in recent years for 
New York going “rapidly down hill” in com- 
parison with other ports. 

Last year, in an analysis of the harbor’s 
business, the Port of New York Authority 
reported that it has suffered a loss of 752,433 
tons of general cargo exports and imports 
during 1961, alone. The loss represented a 
slump of 5.4 percent from tonnage that had 
been handled in the preceding year. 

In the same report, the bistate agency 
noted that New York’s share of the national 
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total volume of exports and imports had 

slipped to the lowest point in its recent his- 

tory. The decline in the national total had 

been steady since 1953. 

In hailing the court decision yesterday, 
Acting Governor Malcolm Wilson said that 
equalization of rates “should stimulate com- 
merce in our port with resulting additional 
job opportunities.” 

The Supreme Court split evenly on the 
decision, 4 to 4, after Justice Byron R. White 
disqualified himself. The tie automatically 
upheld a ruling in February 1962 by a three- 
judge statutory Federal court in Boston 
directing that the rates be equalized. 

The actual equalization, however, has been 
held up pending the Supreme Court’s action. 

The fight to obtain equalization of rail 
rates was begun in 1956 by the New York 
Central and other railroads which serve ports 
from New York to Portland, Maine. They 
were supported by the Port of New York 
Authority and a host of other port organi- 
zations in New York and Boston, which also 
has suffered from the rate differential. 

Opposing them in the long fight were the 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Canton 
Railroad, Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & 
Western, and Western Maryland Railroad 
which sought to maintain the differential. 
They were supported by port organizations 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk. 

The fight opened before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which ruled 9 to 1 
in 1961 that the differentials should be 
allowed on the grounds that to equalize rates 
would cause most export and import traffic 
to move through New York. 

The Boston court in its ruling contended 
that the rate differences showed outright 
discrimination in favor of the southern tier 
ports, as they are called. 

Nominally it was the ICC which appealed 
the Boston court’s ruling to the Supreme 
Court. There it met opposition not only 
from New York railroads and port interests 
but also from the Justice Department which 
argued that the ICC was departing from its 
own precedents in favoring the differential. 

The rail rate differences historically were 
set back in the 1880’s with the organization 
of the ICC. At the time it was argued that 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk suffered 
unfair competition from the ports of New 
York and Boston because ocean rates to 
those ports were lower. The ship companies 
gave lower rates to Boston and New York 
because they are situated on the coast, 
whereas Baltimore and Philadelphia are 
actually almost 100 miles inland. 

In 1935 all ocean rates to Atlantic ports 
were equalized. This meant that a shipper 
from London would pay the same rate to 
ship to New York, Baltimore, or Norfolk. 
However, the rail rate differentials were 
allowed to stand. 

During World War II there was so much 
shipping through all ports that the rate dif- 
ferentials made little difference. It was not 
until shipping moved into a peacetime 
activity that the effect of the rate differential 
began to be felt in New York. 

The Port of New York Authority, which 
helped to bear the expenses of the long 
equalization fight, was among the most jubi- 
lant at the decision. Austin J. Tobin, execu- 
tive director, said that “all the people, busi- 
nesses, and railroads in the New Jersey-New 
York port district stand to benefit greatly 
from this historic decision.” 

STATE WINS 85-Year FIGHT FOR EQUAL PORT 
Ram RATES—SUPREME Court DECISION 
OPENS THE WAY FOR NORTHERN Roaps To 
CUT CHARGES TO LEVEL IN EFFECT IN THE 
SOUTH 


WasHIncTon, May 20.—New York won in 
the Supreme Court today its 85-year-old 
fight to end railroad rate differentials in 
favor of ports farther south on the eastern 
seaboard. 
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Since the late 1870’s it has cost less to 
ship freight from the Midwest to Baltimore, 
Hampton Roads, or Philadelphia for export 
than to New York or the New England ports. 
The same differential has applied to import 
shipments going the other way. 

As a result of today’s decision the rail 
rates should soon be equalized. The way will 
be clear for the New York Central and other 
northern roads to drop their rates to the 
southern level, as they have been trying to 
do for years. 

(In New York, S. Sloan Colt, chairman of 
the Port of New York Authority, said yester- 
day he was happy with the Court decision. 
He added that the port district stood to 
benefit greatly.) 

The decision came on a 4-to-4 division of 
the Justices. As is customary where there 
is such a tie, no individual votes were 
announced and no opinions were written. 
Justice Byron R. White did not participate. 

This abrupt disposition was, in a way, an 
ironic end to one of the great railroad law- 
suits of all time. But the impact on trans- 
portation patterns will be no less significant. 

The Supreme Court was warned in the 
argument 2 months ago that equal rates 
would send an even larger share of traffic 
to dominant New York. 

But former Gov, Thomas E. Dewey, repre- 
senting the New York Central and some 
other railroads New York, said the 
port of New York had been steadily going 
down hill because of the rate differential. 
He said, “We just want to get back even.” 

The 4-to-4 division of the Court had such 
a significant impact because of the way the 
case had come up. 

The New York and New England railroads 
had filed proposed lower rates in 1956, de- 
signed to end the differential. But the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission vetoed these 
reductions and said the differential must 
continue. 

A three-Judge Federal District Court in 
Boston found the ICC decision erroneous 
and approved the rate reduction and equal- 
ization. This decision was stayed pending 
Supreme Court review. 

The 4-to-4 division in the Supreme Court 
today has the effect of upholding the district 
court. Barring unforeseen new legal moves, 
its decision should soon go into effect and 
the rate cut be made. 

The differential dates back to 1877, when 
all the railroads agreed to it. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


At that time ocean freight cost more to 
Baltimore and other southern tier ports, as 
they are called, and the higher freight 
charges to the northern tier were supposed 
to make the total cost the same. But ocean 
freight rates now are the same to all North 
Atlantic ports from Europe. 

Until now the rail freight rate on an ex- 
port shipment sent from any point west of 
Pittsburgh was 3 cents more a hundred- 
weight when shipped by way of New York 
then when shipped by way of Baltimore. In 
comparison with Philadelphia, the rate to 
New York hus been 2 cents higher a hundred- 
weight. 

Under the Court decision, the rates will be 
the same regardless of the point of origin or 
the port to which an export is shipped. For 
example, an exporter in Chicago shipping to 
France by way of an east coast port now will 
pay the same rail freight rate whether the 
shipment is routed through New York, Phil- 


‘adelphia, or Baltimore. 


The distinct rates apply to export-import 
shipments between all the North Atlantic 
ports and what is known as the differential 
territory in the Midwest—Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, and western Pennsylvania. 

The ICC said one reason for maintaining 
the differential was that rail distances to New 
York and Boston were somewhat greater. 
But the other side pointed out that the Com- 
mission has required equal rates elsewhere, 


for example, the Gulf of Mexico, with much 
greater distance disparities. 
ARGUMENTS FOR DIFFERENTIAL 


The other arguments in favor of the differ- 
ential were that the new, lower rates for the 
northern roads would not be 
and that the southern tier ports would be 
put at a heavy disadvantage in the competi- 
tion for traffic. 

The Justice Department argued generally 
that the differential should end. But it said 
the case should be remanded to the ICC to 
consider the compensatory nature of the new 
rates. That will not happen after today's 
decision. 

Robert W. Ginnane, general counsel of the 
ICC, argued in favor of the differential. Also 
on that side were William L. Marbury, of Bal- 
timore, representing the interested ports and 
cities, and Jervis Langdon, Jr., of Baltimore, 
representing the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio and other railroads. 

In addition to Mr. Dewey and Mr. Doolittle, 
arguing against the differential was Robert 
G. Bleakney, Jr., of Boston, who represented 
the New Haven and Boston & Maine railroads 
and the Massachusetts Port Authority. 


STATEMENT BY New YORK PORT 


S. Sloan Colt, chairman of the Port of New 
York Authority, released the following state- 
ment yesterday: 

“We are happy that the U.S. Supreme Court 
has established the principle that the rail- 
roads serving the port of New York have the 
right to equalize their rates on export-import 
freight with the lower rail rates enjoyed at 
the ports of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Norfolk. 

“All the people, businesses and railroads in 
the New Jersey-New York port district stand 
to benefit greatly from this historic decision, 
which affirms the judgment of the Federal 
District Court in Boston last year. 

“Most of the New York harbor railroads, 
supported by the State and city of New York 
and the Port of New York Authority and 
many other bistate port interests all worked 
together for nearly a decade to remove this 
archaic and arbitrary rate handicap, which 
has diverted countless tons of commerce, and 
therefore jobs and business, from the port of 
New York. 

“The successful climax to this long struggle 
for rate parity is a result of years of hard 
work by many people. In the final phase 
of the effort, former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
made a brilliant presentation before the 
Supreme Court as special counsel for the 
State of New York, the New York Central 
Railroad and the port authority.” 


GoverNnor’s OFFICE COMMENTS 


Governor Rockefeller’s office released the 
following statement yesterday: 
“The State of New York was greatly grati- 


competition with other Atlantic seaboard 
“This important decision culminates near- 


and the Port of New York Authority to end 
the discriminatory rail freight rates on traffic 


ICC Hears RATE PLEA 
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of 
ordered by 
flour shipments to the gulf. 


MINOW RESIGNATION A BLOW TO 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
loss of Newton Minow as the Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is serious to this Nation. 

Newton Minow has represented a 
breath of clean, fresh air in the stulti- 
fied overcommercialized bog of television 
and radio. 

As FCC Chairman Mr. Minow ac- 
knowledged that there is much that is 
good in television, that it has been im- 
proving, that its technical proficiency is 
often marvelous. 

But he represented a clean, sharp 
break from the established FCC view- 
point that the agency existed to serve the 
well-heeled owners in this immensely 
profitable industry that enjoys govern- 
ment assigned and protected monopoly 
to reach the minds and hearts of the 
American public. Minow was never an 
industry apologist. 

His vast wasteland indictment has al- 
ready done much to bring realization in 
America of the tragedy of planned and 
promoted corruption of the public taste 
that has characterized television espe- 
cially. 

His latest achievement in persuading 
his Commission to limit television and 
radio commercial time represents 
another solid contribution to American 
sanity. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the fact 
that Newton Minow is a Milwaukee na- 
tive. His parents still live in Wilwau- 
kee. 

He is a young, intelligent, imaginative 
man with a remarkable sense of public 
responsibility. His contribution to his 
Nation will continue in private life as a 
leading executive in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. But I earnestly hope that 
he can somehow be persuaded to return 
soon again to government. 

W talents are rare and urgently need- 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that editorials from the Janesville 
Press-Gazette, the Washington Evening 
Star, and the Washington Daily News be 
printed in the Recorp, at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Janesville (Wis.) Press-Gazette] 
Minow Hap UNDERSTANDING 

Newton N. Minow, until his resignation 
this week, the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, failed to en- 
dear himself in the areas where his Commis- 
sion had jurisdiction, but he is nonetheless 
entitled to a measure of praise. 

This is entirely apart from his rows with 
the television industry in particular, and his 
acid comments on the content of much of 
the TV offerings. 

Where Minow distinguished himself, it 
seems to us, was in his recognition of the 
overblown Federal establishment and the 


Jungle of bureaucratic procedure. He re- 
peatedly admitted his own inability to cope 
with the overlapping and redtape within the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
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apparently he did what he could to simplify 
things and weed out the surplusage. He can 
hardly be blamed ff he fell short of his am- 
bitions, considering the entrenched bureau- 
cratic system. 

Other Government departments and agen- 
cies are just as bad or worse than the FCC, 
but it is not often that a Minow comes along 
with the idea that reforms are overdue and 
simplification fs in order. The sad truth is 
that most Federal officials go the other direc- 
tion and spend their major effort in empire 
building. The more complex and abstruse 
the system the more employees are needed, 
and the more employees the more important 
the official's job. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, May 
16, 1963] 


LIFE ON THE WASTELAND 


Like the stage director of a new play, New- 
ton N. Minow has retired to the wings to see 
how the show he created catches on. For the 
principal benefits from his brief term as Fed- 
eral Communications Commission Chairman 
are just beginning to unfold. 

Mr. Minow’s oft-quoted “vast wasteland” 
criticism of television programing had shock 
value, but so far there is no evidence that it 
has transformed the electric box into an 
oasis of well-balanced entertainment and 
Information. Yet there is reason for hope, 
not only from the well-meaning Intentions 
of many broadcasters, but from the stage set 
by Mr. Minow. 

When he said, “What this country needs 
is more television, not less,“ Mr. Minow 
meant that competition could lift the in- 
dustry's standards more surely than any out- 
side pressures, however subtle. He found 
that nearly half of the Nation’s 272 TV audi- 
ence areas have only station to watch. 

His remedy was twofold: Legislation sup- 
porting educational TV and the requirement 
that all new TV sets, beginning next year, 
must be equipped with 70 ultra high fre- 
quency channels in addition to the 12 very 
high frequency ones now available. Addi- 
tionally, he helped get America out in front 
in the satellite communications program. 

All this represents quite a legacy from 
one man’s 2-year term. Properly tended by 
E. William Henry, the promising new FCC 
Chairman, it could produce a fruitful growth 
on the wasteland. 


[From the Washington Daily News] 
Minow Bows Our 

Two years ago a young, almost unknown 

Chicago lawyer took over as Chairman of the 

Federal Communications Commission and 
promptly jolted the powerful television in- 
dustry, which the FCC regulates, by terming 
it “a vast wasteland.” 

Yesterday, the Kennedy administration’s 
first FCC Chairman, Newton N. Minow, quit 
the Government to return to private indus- 
try—as he had said he would. 

Assessments of his performance are many. 

But the net of his public service, we think, 
is decisively on the plus side. His “vast 
wasteland“ speech, if it served no other pur- 
pose, alerted the TV industry and kept it on 
its toes as to its responsibilities to serve the 
public interest. 

Under Mr. Minow's tenure, educational 
television made extraordinary progress and 


filing fees of about $3.8 million a year, be- 
ginning next January. And, in a pressure- 
prone agency which often in the past has 
been subject to scandal, Mr. Minow kept 
himself above reproach. 

We hope FCC Member E. William Henry, 
chosen by President Kennedy as Mr. Minow’s 
successor, will do as well. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Lawrence Laurent of the staff of the 
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Washington Post wrote a very fine arti- 
cle which was printed in the RECORD 
yesterday, pointing out that while Mr. 
Minow’s wasteland indictment over- 
shadows many of his other contribu- 
tions, his achievements have been very 
great; including a sharp and encourag- 
ing improvement in educational tele- 
vision, an excellent step-up in high 
quality children’s programs, the estab- 
lishment of the communications satel- 
lite—which, incidentally, he feels was 
his greatest achievement, and that will 
startle some of his fans; the $1 charge 
for long-distance telephone calls which 
has been established, and a great in- 
crease in public affairs coverage by tele- 
vision. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield briefiy to 
the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to associate myself with the 
remarks made by the Senator from Wis- 
consin about Newton Minow. He has 
been a great public servant. His de- 
parture from Government service is a 
great loss to the Nation. I hope he will 
return, 


CORRECTION OF SENATE BILL ON 
BUILDINGS FOR THE BUREAU OF 
THE MINT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
May 9 the Senate considered and passed 
S. 874, a bill to authorize the Treasury 
to build additional facilities for the Bu- 
reau of the Mint. 

As introduced and as reported from the 
committee, the bill did not contain any 
limitations as to time or as to the amount 
which might be spent. 

I proposed an amendment designed to 
limit the time for appropriations to be 
made to 10 years. As the result of dis- 
cussion on the floor, my amendment was 
revised for the purpose of including an 
overall $30 million ceiling for the work 
to be done under the bill. 

Unfortunately, in making this revision 
of my amendment, language was adopted 
which unintentionally made this $30 mil- 
lion limitation applicable to each of the 
next 10 fiscal years. In other words, in- 
stead of an overall limitation of $30 mil- 
lion, the overall limitation would come 
to $300 million. 

This error has been called to the atten- 
tion of the House Public Works Commit- 
tee, to which the bill was referred. Iam 
sure they will be able to correct this 
without any difficulty, and we can accept 
a revised version of the bill when it 
passes the House. 

I think it is desirable to make this 
statement so that there should be no 
misunderstanding of the intention of the 
Senate when it passes S. 874. 


DOES AID TO YUGOSLAVIA MAKE 
SENSE? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
vite Senators’ attention to an unusual 
article from Yugoslavia by Mr. Crosby 
Noyes, European correspondent for the 
Washington Star. 

As one who fought hard last year 
against providing a development loan of 
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$10 million to Yugoslavia, I must con- 
fess that I find that Mr. Noyes’ article 
makes remarkable sense, although I dis- 
agree with his apparent conclusion, 

I am still very much inclined to feel 
that we should tie tight political strings 
to any future aid to Communist dicta- 
tor, Tito. I still think that our eco- 
nomic support should be squarely based 
on Tito’s performance in supporting us 
in our life-and-death struggle with the 
Soviet Union. I still think Tito is against 
us, not with us. 

For the past several years—and with 
increasing frequency—as Mr. Noyes 
frankly points out—Tito has been far 
more often on the Soviet side than on 
our side. 

At the same time, Mr. Noyes does the 
best job of documenting the argument 
that Yugoslavia does in fact exercise at 
least a degree of independence from the 
Soviet bloc that I have read. 

With all the violent polemics on both 
sides of this highly charged issue of aid 
to Yugoslavia, this balanced, objective, 
scholarly account is very welcome. I say 
this although—from my viewpoint—it 
still seems to come down on the wrong 
side of the Tito paradox. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star entitled “Aid Helps 
Yugoslavia Steady Unstable Area” be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Arp HELPS YUGOSLAVIA STEADY UNSTABLE 

AREA 


(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

BELGRADE,—In Yugoslavia, it may be com- 
munism with a difference, but it is still 
communism. 

No one can walk around this city, draped 
with red flags marked by the hammer and 
sickle and plastered with Socialist slogans, 
without being very much aware of the fact. 
No one can listen to a speech by any Yugo- 
slav leader without being persuaded of his 
devotion to Marx and Lenin. 

No one can talk about the possibility of 
improving relations between Yugoslavia and 
the United States without taking the Com- 
munist factor fully into account. 

OUTLOOK VERY DIFFERENT 

For a nominally nonalined neutralist 
country, Yugoslav leaders talk with dis- 
tressing regularity out of the Eastern side 
of their mouths. However cordial they may 
be in their dealings with American diplomats, 
their outlook on world affairs in general is 
radically different from ours. In the United 
Nations Yugoslavia’s vote is cast at least 
60 percent of the time with the leftist group 
of neutralist nations with the Soviet Union 
and against the United States. 

In this respect, President Tito himself 
is something of a special problem. 

His speech to the neutral nations con- 
ference in Belgrade in 1961, defending Rus- 
sia’s renewal of nuclear testing and contain- 
ing kindly references to the East German 
Communist regime, raised hackles through- 
out the West. His triumphal visit to Moscow 
last winter where he was lionized by Premier 
Khrushchev did nothing to endear him or 
his country to Washington. 

STANDING IN MOSCOW IMPORTANT 

As one of the very few remaining Yugoslav 
leaders who got his training in Leninist Rus- 
sia, Tito clings to the traditional Communist 
verbiage more strongly than his younger col- 
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leagues. There is no doubt whatever that 
his standing in Moscow is infinitely more im- 
portant to him from an emotional stand- 
point than his standing in the West. His re- 
ception by Khrushchev amounted for him to 
a final rehabilitation and, in effect, an official 
admission that it was the Russians and not 
he that had been responsible for the break in 
1948. 

All this, inevitably, has had a disturbing 
effect on relations between Yugoslavia and 
the United States in the past. Beyond any 
doubt there will be more problems in the 
future. In Washington and elsewhere honest 
men may ask themselves what the West has 
accomplished here after 13 years of effort and 
nearly $2 billion of aid. Some, in exaspera- 
tion, may decide that Yugoslavia deserves to 
be written off and treated like a full-fledged 
member of the Communist bloc. 

And yet so far as most qualified observers 
are concerned this would be a huge and inex- 
cusable mistake. 

SEEN AS NET ASSET 

In his book on “Socialism and War,” Ed- 
vard Kardelj, senior vice president of the 
Yugoslav Federal Executive and one of Tito's 
certain successors, suggests that “when mak- 
ing an objective analysis, one should * * * 
not allow slogans or political declarations to 
conceal insight into the real substance of 
things.” Or, as American Ambassador George 
Kennan puts it more simply, “What’s impor- 
tant is not what these people say, but what 
they are.” 

If this rule is observed, Yugoslavia, by any 
standard of measurement, emerges as a net 
asset to the West. And what has been 
achieved here with Western help is far too 
valuable to be thrown away in a fit of 
political pique. 

To state the obvious, what the West has 
received for its support and effort is the con- 
duct of an independent country over a 13- 
year period. It has achieved political sta- 
bility in an area whose traditional instability 
has been a breeding ground of war for many 
generations. 

It has encouraged in Yugoslavia a wise 
policy of calm quiet and orderly relations 
with all of its neighbors to the West. The 
borders with Austria, Italy and Greece are 
wide open for a free exchange of persons, 
goods and ideas. 


BIG INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Radio broadcasts to Yugoslavia from the 
West are unjammed. Newspapers and maga- 
zines circulate freely. The United States 
operates an information program here on a 
scale that is unthinkable in any other coun- 
try of the Soviet bloc. Ironically enough, 
the only iron curtain that exists here is 
between Yugoslavia and its fellow Commu- 
nist neighbor, Albania. 

At the same time, the country’s military 
posture remains completely independent. 
Yugoslavia is a member neither of the War- 
saw Pact nor the Comicom—Eastern Europe's 
version of the Common Market. Its inde- 
pendent behavior and successful develop- 
ment set an instructive example for other 
members of the Soviet bloc. Above all, Yugo- 
slavia is a living manifestation of the fact 
that a country may be Marxist without being 
a satellite of the Soviet Union or serving its 
political purposes. 

And beyond this, Yugoslavia is something 
more. 

If one looks at this country for what it 
is, and resists the temptation to lump all 
“Communists” together for mass condemna- 
tion, it is clear enough that common slogans 
and quotations from Marx cover a very large 
spectrum of political and social attitudes 
within the Communist world. The simple 
fact is that the contradictions which sepa- 
rate the Yugoslavs from say the Communist 
Chinese are a good deal more fundamental 
than the contradictions which divide Yugo- 
slavia from the West. 


is no exaggeration at all to say that com- 
munism as it exists here is unique. And that 
in the historical development of communism 
throughout the world Yugoslavia may well 
exert the greater influence in the long run. 
When it comes to the internal system a 
certain degree of caution is advisable. For 
an outsider—or for that matter for the aver- 
age Yugoslav—it is hard to say exactly how 
the system works. What one can say with 
reasonable assurance is that Yugoslavia has 
gone further in the process of decentraliza- 
tion both in polftical control and in the con- 
trol of the means of production than any 
other Communist country in the world. 
This principle of decentralization is firmly 
written into the new Yugoslay Constitution 
adopted thisspring. Though it assures Tito’s 
position as president of the country for the 
rest of his life (he is now 70) it also assures 
that no one in the future will exercise the 
same amount of personal leadership. Presi- 
dential terms are fixed by law as in the 
United States to two 4-year terms. Less im- 
portant positions are fixed except in special 
circumstances to single 4-year terms. 
ALLOWS FOR DEBATE 


Though, as in all Communist systems 
there is only one party, there is room in the 
Yugoslav political setup for very considerable 
dissention and debate. The process, as one 
observer describes it, operates more like that 
of a board of directors who agree on objec- 
tives but argue over ways and means of 
achieving them. 

The new constitution provides, among 
other things, for four separate houses of par- 
liament which, together with a Federal 
chamber, legislate in specific fields of eco- 
nomics, education and culture, social welfare 
and health and political on. Some 
American political theorists see in this sys- 
tem a possible improvement our own sys- 
tem of congressional committees, 

Apart from its central political organiza- 
tion the all pervading authority of the nor- 
mal Communist state is notably subdued in 
Yugoslavia. Police activity is restricted and 
political prisoners are few. Within limits 
freedom of expression is tolerated and legal 
protections for the individual are being in- 
creased. freedom is guaranteed by 
the Constitution and, after a brief experi- 
ment in collectivization of farms, 84 percent 
of agricultural property is now privately 
owned. 

In the economic organization of the coun- 
try, the principle of decentralization in 
theory at least, goes even further. Under 
the general blueprint of successive 5-year 
plans, control, and development of industrial 
enterprises—from beer factories to hotels to 
iron mines and railroads—lie in the hands of 
separate workers’ collectives. Workers coun- 
cils name their own directors, raise their own 
money and, again in theory at least, decide 
on the distribution of profits. 

ENCOURAGES MERGERS 


Once again, a degree of caution is neces- 
sary. Most certainly the central government 
through its control of central banks and 
other mechanisms exerts a very real degree 
of control over a system which otherwise 
might come close to anarchy. It encourages 
mergers between competing enterprises, dis- 
courages foreign competition and generally 
sees to it that the economic development of 
the country conforms with the overall pian. 

Even so, however, in a country approxi- 
mately the size of North Dakota there are 
some 29 separate railroad systems. If it con- 
tinues in its tendencies the economic 
organization of the country will inevitably 
lead to what one observer describes wryly 
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as the “restoration of many features of a 
capitalist economy” with the single proviso 
of collective ownership. 

It is not, however simply the nature of its 
internal development or the fact that Yugo- 
slavia has managed to dispense with some of 
the more disagreeable aspects of communism 
that sets it at the other end of the spectrum 
from a country like Communist China. For 
more fundamental in this regard is Yugo- 
slavia's attitude toward the non- Communist 
world. And most specifically the attitude of 
its leaders on the issue of peace and war. 

This is, of course, the great issue that 
divides the Communist world today. It Hes 
at the heart of the Chinese charge that the 
Yugoslav leaders are revisionist, while they, 
the Chinese, are the true disciples of Marx 
and Lenin. It is the basis for the growing 
dispute between China and the Soviet Union 
upon which the whole future of the Com- 
munist movement depends. And in this 
dispute Yugoslavia plays in its own right a 
singularly important and prophetic role. 

In its approach to the non-Communist 
world, as in its internal development, Yugo- 
slavia has been on the side of pragmatism 
as opposed to dogma since Stalin's day. 

“You must understand,” a Yugoslay intel- 
lectual explained to me, “That when we 
speak of ‘capitalist’ we are speaking of the 
system as we knew it—as it existed here and 
in Eastern Europe before the war. In many 
ways it was almost like the capitalist system 
that Marx wrote about in the 19th century. 
We realize of course that it does not much 
resemble the system in Western Europe or 
in the United States today.” 

CHAMPIONED COEXISTENCE 

Thus when a leader like Mr. Kardelj speaks 
of the “disintegration of capitalism,” he is 
speaking of the dissolution of a system 
which, for all practical purposes, has long 
since ceased to exist. His own revisionism 
consists of the bold assertion that “since the 
time of Marx and Lenin the world has con- 
tinued to change, that capitalism has 
changed in many features, and that socialism 
too has changed in many features—these 
changes, of course, taking place in two dif- 
ferent e 

Thus also, since the days of Stalin, the 
Yugoslavs have championed the idea of “ac- 
tive coexistence” with the West, rejecting 
the idea of the forcible imposition of the 
Communist system on other countries and 
the Chinese theories about the inevitability 
of war between the “socialist” and “capital- 
ist” worlds. Peace, in the Yugoslav book, is 
in the elementary interest of socialism as it 
is in the elementary interest of humanity as 
a whole. 

All this, of course, is quite incompatible 
with the whole basis for Chinese doctrine 
and policy. From their point of view it 
represents a fatal heresy and a very real 
threat to their own position of power and 
influence within the Communist world. 
With Soviet Russia edging cautiously in the 
direction of a similar “revisionism” of its 
own, the stakes are enormous. And the in- 
terest of the West in the outcome of the 
struggle is no less than that of the countries 
directly involved. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment briefly on the remarks made 
by the Senator from Wisconsin concern- 
ing the article written by Mr. Noyes. I 
read the article. There seems to be a 
paradox between the recitation of facts 
and the conclusion which he draws from 
those facts. In the article he points out 
the repetition with which Tito has pro- 
claimed his devotion to communism. 
Time and again Tito has reiterated his 
subscription to the Communist philos- 
ophy. Then he points out that in the 
United Nations Tito has voted with Com- 
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munist Russia. Then Mr. Noyes finally 
concludes that although Tito is doing 
these things, it is to our interests to give 
him aid. I have some difficulty in fol- 
lowing that argument. 


COMMUNIST BUILDUP IN WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefly on the subject of Cuba. 

We cannot and should not be com- 
placent about the condition that pre- 
vails in the Western Hemisphere through 
the menace of the Communist base in 
Cuba; nor should we be lulled into the 
belief that in spite of the Communist 
buildup in Cuba and in other Central 
and South American countries, all is well 
with our country. 

Have we forgotten the words spoken 
by President Kennedy in his inaugural 
address when he stated that our country 
was “unwilling to witness or to permit 
the slow undoing of those human rights 
to which this Nation has always been 
committed and to which we are com- 
mitted today at home and around the 
world; let every nation know—whether 
it wishes us well or ill—that we shall 
in the interest of survival and triumph 
Pay any price, bear any burden, meet 
any hardship, support any friend, and 
oppose any foe. This much we pledge 
and more. And let every other power 
know that this hemisphere intends to 
remain the master of its own house.” 

Is it true that “this hemisphere in- 
tends to remain the master of its own 
house”? 

Unwittingly we are supporting Castro 
and his Communist government. Castro 
is not our friend but our foe. We are 
also hindering the foes of Castro, thus 
indirectly giving comfort and aid to this 
Communist enemy of our country. 

Peaceful coexistence with Castro—the 
leader of totalitarianism in America— 
can only lead to increased trouble and 
danger. Cuba indisputably is the for- 
tress of communism in the Western 
Hemisphere. It is the training ground 
for the Communist technique of subver- 
sion, infiltration, sabotage, and provo- 
cation of riots precipitated simulta- 
neously by push-botton technique. 

The Soviet military might in Cuba is 
not growing weaker but stronger. Signs 
of Communist growth in other Latin 
American countries are being manifest. 
It is blindness of the worst type for us 
to believe that the Soviet power in Cuba 
is a trifle and, therefore, should be looked 
upon with indifference. 

Out of South America the word is 
emerging that Francois Duvalier in 
Haiti is dealing with Castro and has 
proposed the establishment of Casiro 
military bases in that country. 

For our own security we cannot suffer 
the present entrenchment of Soviet- 
Communist forces on the Cuban island. 

The people of our country were led to 
believe that when the quarantine was 
lifted and the commitment of no inva- 
sion of Cuba was given, that the Com- 
munist troops and technicians would be 
withdrawn. Six months have passed; 
the troops and technicians are still there. 
Our position is growing weaker and that 
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of the Communists stronger in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

If under the agreement committing 
our country not to invade Cuba, Soviet 
Russia committed itself to withdraw its 
technicians and troops—then our self- 
respect and the maintenance of our 
honor requires that we demand a ful- 
fillment of that commitment by Russia. 

With respect to Cuba, ostrichlike we 
are hiding our heads in the sand, think- 
ing and hoping that while so doing the 
problem will vanish. 

Last October 22 our country, by its 
fearless position, won to itself the re- 
spect of the nations of the Far East, Eu- 
rope, Central and South America. 
Abandonment of vacillation and the 
adoption again of firm decision will re- 
ceive the support of overwhelming num- 
bers of our citizens and reestablish 
confidence in the minds of the freedom- 
loving people of the world in our lead- 
ership which has waned as Castro has 
grown ever stronger. 

The situation and the time is critical; 
we cannot afford this retrogression in our 
ability to preserve the continued free life 
of our country. 

The Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the U.S. Senate in its report 
on the Cuban military buildup, among 
other things said: 

The Soviets are in Cuba primarily for the 
purpose of increasing and spreading com- 
munism's influence and power in Latin 
America and we can be sure that they will 
exploit their foothold to the greatest ex- 
tent possible. The t danger at 
this time is that the nations of this hemi- 
sphere may be subverted one by one and be 
exploited, in turn, for subversive and revolu- 
tionary activities. By this process of erosion 
our neighbors to the South may fall nation 
by nation until the entire hemisphere is lost 
and the Communist goal of isolating the 
United States has been attained. 

> > » * * 

The importance of making every effort to 
ascertain the truth with respect to this mat- 
ter cannot be overemphasized. The criti- 
cality of it can best be illustrated by the fact 
that the testimony established that, upon 
the assumption that all missiles and associ- 
ated equipment and the necessary personnel 
were readily available near preselected sites 
in a state of complete readiness, mobile 
medium range missiles could be made opera- 
tional in a matter of hours. Thus, if these 
missiles and their associated equipment re- 
main in Cuba, the danger is clear and ob- 
vious. 


Whether or not all the strategic mis- 
siles and bombers were removed from 
Cuba is an issue of grave importance. 
On this subject the report, among other 
things, said: 

It is fair to say, however, that this is a 
matter of great concern to the intelligence 
community. Based on skepticism, if noth- 
ing else, there is grave apprehension on this 
score. It is agreed that iron-clad assurance 
of the complete absence of Soviet strategic 
missiles in Cuba can come only as a result 
of thorough, penetrating onsite inspection 
by reliable observers. The current intelli- 
gence estimates that they are not present is 
based largely on the negative evidence that 
there is no affirmative proof to the contrary. 
This of course, was precisely the status of 
the matter prior to last October 14. 


The Organization of American States 
through a fully coordinated and collab- 
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orated plan succeeded in the removal of 
Trujillo from the control of the govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic. It did 
so by severing primarily commercial re- 
lationship with Trujillo. The least that 
the Organization of America States 
could do is now to apply to Castro the 
same treatment that it gave to Trujillo. 

Among the captive nations rumblings 
are being heard about the Communist 
government through the direction of the 
Soviet providing economic and other aid 
to nations such as Cuba at the expense 
of the people of the benefactor Commu- 
nist government who are denied a better 
life through the fruits of their labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, when 
it was testified in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations that all missiles had been 
removed from Cuba, I put the question 
to high echelon officials, “Are you certain 
that the missiles are not in the caves of 
Cuba?” ‘The answer was, “We do not 
believe there are any missiles in the 
caves.” I then put the question, “Why 
do you say ‘We do not believe’?” The 
answer was that, “We have no proof that 
they are in the caves.” 

I followed that by the statement, “On 
the basis of that type of logic you will 
conclude that there are no missiles in the 
caves until affirmative proof is brought 
to you that there are.“ 

I could not subscribe to that type of 
thinking. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article written by Mr. Roscoe Drummond 
entitled “Cuba: Unresolved—Time for 
New Action.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CUBA: UNRESOLVED—TIME FoR New ACTION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

When John J. McCone, Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and all of the in- 
telligence chiefs of the Pentagon combined 
are unable to convince the Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee of the Senate that 
Soviet offensive weapons have been with- 
drawn from Cuba, something needs to be 
done about it. 

I believe that something can be done. 
Before attempting to suggest one course of 
action, I want to point up the central find- 
ings of the Stennis committee and to ex- 
amine whether these findings are supported 
by responsible, fair-minded men. 

After taking exhaustive, secret testimony 
from the entire intelligence community of 
the Government, including State, Defense, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, plus more 
than 70 nonofficial witnesses, the Senate 
committee unanimously concluded: “Stra- 
tegic weapons may or may not be now in 
Cuba. We can reach no conclusion on this 
because of lack of evidence.“ 

All of the witnesses and all of the testi- 
mony from the administration said just the 
opposite—that the strategic missile and of- 
fensive weapons have been removed. But 
the Stennis committee was unpersuaded. It 
has grave doubts that it is true. 

The committee has grave doubts not only 
because the evidence of withdrawal is incon- 
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clusive, but also because our own past sur- 
veillance had these serious 

There were several substantial errors “in 
evaluating the intelligence because top of- 
ficials were subjectively convinced that the 
Soviets wouldn't try to put missiles in Cuba. 

Not until long after their arrival, not until 
after the President had spoken on October 
22, did we confirm that Soviet ground com- 
bat battalions were in Cuba. 

Even into late October we were more than 
100 percent off in our estimates of the num- 
ber of Soviet personnel on the island. 

There is inadequate information today on 
the number of Soviet troops leaving Cuba— 
and the number arriving. “Some sources 
estimate that as many as 40,000 Soviets are 
now in Cuba.” 

With these doubts in mind, the Senate 
committee reports as follows: 

“To a man the intelligence chiefs stated 
that it is their opinion that all strategic 
missiles and bombers have been removed 
from Cuba. However, they readily admit 
that, in terms of absolutes, it is quite possible 
that offensive weapons remain on the island 
concealed in caves and otherwise. They 
also admitted that absolute assurance on 
this question can come from penetrating 
and continuing onsite inspection by relia- 
ble observers and that, based on skepticism, 
if nothing more, there is reason for grave 
concern about the matter.” 

When a Senate committee, reaching this 
conclusion, is predominantly manned by 
such able and objective people as Demo- 
cratic Senators JOHN STENNIS, of Mississippi; 
STUART SYMINGTON, of Missouri; HENRY 
JACKSON, Of Washington; and Republican 
Senators LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Of Massa- 
chusetts, and MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Of 
Maine, it cannot be ignored. 

Why shouldn't President Kennedy renew 
his urgent exchanges with Soviet Premier 
Nikita Ehrushchev to estabilsh the onsite 
inspection which the Premier himself pro- 
posed? 

If the offensive weapons have been re- 
moved—as stated—and if Soviet troops are 
to be withdrawn, as promised, then onsite 
inspection should be welcome to Moscow. 

Unless Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, in 
objecting to on-site inspection, is doing ex- 
actly what Moscow wants, he is now in no 
position to refuse to fulfill Khrushchey's 
promise to President Kennedy. 

The time is opportune to reopen the in- 
spection issue and to reopen it with urgency. 

I think most Americans will agree with 
the Stennis committee’s unanimous ap- 
peal: 

“The entire Cuban problem, both military 
and political, should be accorded the high- 
est priority by our governmental officials to 
the end that the evil threat which the So- 
viet occupation of Cuba represents will be 
eliminated at an early date.” 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I point 
out to Mr. Drummond that while he 
states that promises were made for the 
removal of missiles and the removal of 
troops and technicians, an examination 
of the documents exchanged between 
Khrushchey and the President will dis- 
close no mention by words that on-the- 
site inspections were to be made and no 
declarations that the technicians and 
troops were to be removed. I think that 
is one of the unfortunate sequels on the 
exchange of messages last October. 


THE COMMUNIST PRESS VERSUS A 
FREE AMERICAN PRESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
just stumbled across a fascinating edi- 
torial which ran recently in Pravda, the 
newspaper in Russia, which I would like 
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to share with my colleagues and, indeed, 
all Americans. 

For it demonstrates, I think, a funda- 
mental and irrevocable difference be- 
tween the totalitarian Communist soci- 
ety that Soviets practice and the free 
society Americans know in a very basic 
area—the press. 

The Pravda editorial, published on 
May 5, 1963, to mark the 5ist anniver- 
sary of the Communist Party paper, has 
this to say about the purposes and duties 
of the press in its closed society: 

Thanks to the constant concern and care 
of the Communist Party and its Leninist 
Central Committee, our press has grown into 
a giant and has turned into a mighty ideo- 
logical force. 

The great Lenin, standing at the source of 
the Soviet press, determined its lofty pur- 
pose as a weapon in socialist construction. 

The party attaches great importance to the 
education of the new man, who will approach 
his work and his duties in the society in a 
Communist manner. This requires much 
tireless work. We must not think that Com- 
munist consciousness will grow on its own 
among the people along with the growth of 
our economic successes. 

Preparations are now developing on an 
increasing scale in the country for the com- 
ing plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, 
which will discuss the tasks of ideological 
work of the party. The duty of the press 
is to give wide coverage to these preparations 
and to increase attention to questions of 
ideological life, political work among the 
masses, and education of the masses. 

The Soviet press always has held high the 
Leninist banner, a banner of communism 
and proletarian internationalism. 

The high appreciation by the party of 
the services of our press and of the work of 
the Soviet journalists as party assistants puts 
many obligations on the workers of the press 
and on its wide activities and testifies to 
the increasing significance of the press in 
Communist construction and in Communist 
education. 


That, in sum, is the essence of the edi- 
torial, Just think of it, Mr. President. 
Ideological force, weapon, brainwasher, 
mouthpiece, apologist, propagandist— 
that, practically in Pravda’s own words, 
is the function of the press in the Com- 
munist society. 

Nary a word, of course, about simply 
giving the news and letting the reader 
decide. Or of giving the news at all. Or 
of presenting both sides of a question. 

A few minutes before I ran into the 
Pravda editorial, an aid showed me a 
hostile editorial from one of our Cali- 
fornia newspapers, which was not at all 
pleased with something I had to say 
recently. 

I grumbled and groused a bit. 

Later, I thought of the Pravda edito- 
rial. And I thanked the Lord that I was 
lucky enough to have been born an 
American and into a free society, where 
we all too often take a free press for 
granted. 


THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Supreme Court’s decision yesterday in 
the sit-in cases is another major step in 
the struggle to remove unfair discrimi- 
nation against Negro citizens. The 
Court's decisions make it clear that the 
power of the State cannot be used to en- 
force segregationist practices. Those 
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who loudly object to Federal legislation 
to enforce civil rights have never hesi- 
tated to enact State legislation to deny 
civil rights. The Supreme Court has 
said, in effect, that such State laws can- 
not stand against the constitutional 
guaranty of freedom of assembly. 

In a perceptive and moving editorial 
in today’s New York Times, it is noted 
that— 


The Court's new rulings should reinforce 
respect for legal process that is the only du- 
rable foundation for all liberty. 


As the Times points out, these deci- 
sions have provided “every American 
with a clearer definition of what free- 
dom means.” 

Mr. President, I know that this edi- 
torial will be of interest to many Mem- 
bers, and therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, May 21, 
1963] 


THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 


Two weeks ago, when 1,000 Birmingham 
Negroes were arrested for chanting demands 
for freedom, the commander of the city’s 
police sneered as the youthful demonstrators 
were swept off to jail. “If you'd ask half of 
them what freedom means, they couldn’t 
tell you,” he declared. Yesterday the U.S. 
Supreme Court made some important new 
contributions toward providing every Amer- 
ican with a clearer definition of what free- 
dom means. 

One thing it said was that in Birming- 
ham and all other cities that make segrega- 
tion a matter of public policy, whether by 
ordinance or official ukase, no Negro can be 
prosecuted for seeking service in a white- 
only restaurant or other public place. An- 
other thing it said was that, where attempts 
are made to enforce such encrusted patterns 
of segregation, no Negro can be arrested for 
insisting on his equal right to use a public 
park. These fresh breaches in the wall of 
discrimination will make it increasingly hard 
to stem the tide toward implementing the 
constitutional guarantees of racial equality, 
to which the Court gave such impetus with 
its historic ruling on public school desegre- 
gation 9 years ago. 

Their most immediate effect will be to 
bolster the pact between leaders of the 
Negro and white communities of Birming- 
ham, and thus to help end the repression 
that has made it so hard for the Negroes of 
that industrial city to realize genuine free- 
dom. The desegregation of lunchrooms and 
other store facilities was a keystone of that 
pact. So was an upgrading of job oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. 

The Court’s new rulings should reinforce 
the respect for legal process that is the only 
durable foundation for all liberty. Extrem- 
ists in the Ku Klux Klan and the White 
Citizens Council are once again put on notice 
that equality of opportunity is the inexor- 
able wave of the future. The advocates of 
nonviolence and orderly methods in Negro 
ranks now have powerful new ammunition 
to use against the Black Muslims and other 
advocates of total warfare with the white 
community. The Court has again proved 
its worth as a force for national unity based 
on justice. 


NATIONAL ACTORS’ EQUITY WEEK 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
Friday, May 17, the President signed into 
law Senate Joint Resolution 39, desig- 
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nating the week of May 20-26, 1963, as 
National Actors’ Equity Week. 

Next Sunday, the 26th of May, the 
Actors’ Equity will celebrate its 50th 
birthday. During that period, Equity 
has provided responsible and capable 
leadership in the performing arts, and 
has greatly encouraged and enhanced 
the cultural life of our Nation. It is my 
hope that the enactment of this resolu- 
tion into law will call nationwide, and 
perhaps even worldwide, attention to the 
essential place of the legitimate theater 
in our society. 

I am pleased to have introduced this 
resolution, and grateful that the Con- 
gress and the President have acted on 
it in time for the observance of the his- 
toric occasion of Equity’s 50th birthday. 

Mr. President, on Monday, May 20, 
Victor Riesel, in his nationally syndi- 
cated column “Inside Labor,” paid trib- 
ute to Actors’ Equity for its efforts in the 
past and its goals for the future on be- 
half of its more than 13,000 members. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Mirror, 
May 20, 1963] 
IT’S ABOUT Time We Gave Our Actors a HAND 
(By Victor Riesel) 


Let's give the actors a great big hand. 
Literally. Why? Because there isn't a 
cause or a charity which has not asked the 
performers of the land, members of Actor's 
Equity, to go on stage without pay. 

The players, whose union is 50 years old 
this month, are willing to give benefits, but 
they frankly now want a few of their own 
in return. 

They want no charity. They want the 
public’s support in making the actor’s life 
easier, more secure economically. They 
can’t eat glamor. 

My good friend Ralph Bellamy, Equity's 
president since 1953, sat recently with some 
colleagues, each of them stars of the theater. 
Some suggested they Jot down on pieces of 
paper their average earnings from the work 
on stage and drop the slips, unsigned, into 
a hat. 

The average income of these performers 
who are famed household names was re- 
vealed as $6,000 a year from live theater. 
This is not much above the union contracts 
Broadway minimum of $115 a week. 

That is when actors work, of course. And 
most of Actors’ Equity's 13,500 membership 
don’t work too often. There will be more 
opportunities in a few weeks when some 200 
rural theaters brush off the straw—as many 
as 4,000 of Equity’s members will find work 
on bucolic stages. However, during the 
winter season the total employment figure 
is nearer 2,000, including Broadway. 

What do they want of the public and the 
Government? Many things. They want 
some tax breaks. Today, for example, if a 
writer takes 3 years to finish a book, he can 
spread its earnings over the entire period 
for income tax relief purposes. 

But if an actor invests cash and work in a 
career and gets a break the third year after 
earning very little previously, he can’t spread 
anything but his waistline. 

Actors’ Equity wants the international 
theater exchange program revived. On our 
side it is dead. Next year not a single pro- 
fessional American theater company will be 
abroad under Government auspices. How- 
ever, the Soviets will be touring their Moscow 
Arts Theater and other quality performing 
groups. 
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Actors’ Equity also decries “the increased 
Invasion of the American stage by foreign 
actors.” They come in greater numbers these 
days. The Immigration Service is lax with 
awaiting actors, says Equity. Stars from 
abroad such as John Gielgud, Lawrence OH- 
vier and Vivien Leigh are welcomed. 

But the actors’ union objects to those of 
lesser ability coming here, getting stage jobs 
“not on the basis of their talent, but mostly 
because they will work for less or because 
they appeal to the snob set that will flock to 
the theater to hear anyone—good or bad— 
from abroad.” 

On the other hand, very few American 
stage people are permitted to work in Eng- 
land. The London Government protects its 
players. Americans who do land theater jobs 
in Britain after a short time, are told to pack 
up and leave. 

Yet the American actors are reasonable. 
They have a strong union. They have struck 
only twice since they were organized in 1913. 

But the public takes Equity’s members for 
granted—as though acting was an obsession, 
a hobby, and not a profession chosen for 
life. 

‘These actors deserve a big hand. 
Let's give it to them to help get what they 
want from the Government. 


NEW YORK RAIL RATE CASE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Supreme Court put an end 
to railroad rate differentials that have 
traditionally favored the ports of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and Norfolk. This 
represents a great victory for the State 
of New York, and, in the long run, for 
the national interest. 

Since 1877, shipments from the Mid- 
west to the so-called southern ports have 
enjoyed lower rates than shipments to 
New York and the New England ports, so 
far as these goods were destined for the 
export trade. The same rate differential 
has also been in force with respect to 
import shipments traveling in the other 
direction. 

The result of yesterday’s decision will 
allow the rail carriers serving the ports 
of New York and New England to lower 
their rates to the level of the roads serv- 
ing the southern ports. 

Such lower rates had been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1956. The Commission failed to approve 
these, but a three-judge Federal court 
in Boston reversed this decision. It was 
the judgment of the Boston district 
court upholding rate equalization that 
was sustained yesterday when the Su- 
preme Court affirmed by equally divided 
vote. 

This development, Mr. President, will 
be of enormous benefit not only to the 
citizens, the businesses, and the railroads 
in and around the port of New York, but 
also to the import-export trade of the 
United States, which is expected to ex- 
pand considerably under the historic 
legislation enacted last year. 

Elimination of the archaic rate differ- 
ential will put a finish to the diversion 
of considerable commerce from the port 
of New York that has worked great hard- 
ships on workers and business alike. To- 
day, we in New York can look forward 
to reinvigoration of the port of New 
York's historic role as the great entrepôt 
on the North Atlantic trade route. 
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Great credit for this victory is due the 
Port of New York Authority and the 
New York Central Railroad, and the bril- 
liant legal representation that they re- 
ceived throughout this long fight. In 
the end, I am sure that the southern 
ports will not regret yesterday's decision, 
for they, too, have an immense stake in 
the overall expansion of the import-ex- 
port trade that yesterday’s decision will 
surely foster. 


TEACHER RECOGNITION DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Gover- 
nor Rockefeller has designated today, 
Tuesday, May 21, as Teacher Recogni- 
tion Day in New York State. He has 
urged all to join in expressing the ap- 
preciation that is due teachers for the 
inestimable contribution they make to 
our society. 

It is fitting that New York, with a 
tradition of excellence in education 
should honor the devoted men and wo- 
men who have given their lives to teach- 
ing the future generation. But the honor 
which is due to the members of this pro- 
fession cannot be confined to any one 
State, and the recognition of their con- 
tribution to our society should not be 
confined within the geographic borders 
of any one section of this country. 

During the last session of Congress, I 
introduced a joint resolution to designate 
@ National Teachers’ Day. The resolu- 
tion was passed by the Senate in the last 
days of the session, but was never con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives. 

Early during this 88th Congress, I re- 
introduced the same resolution which 
would authorize the President to issue a 
proclamation designating the second 
Monday in April as National Teachers’ 
Day, inviting the people of the United 
States to display their esteem and respect 
on such a day in schools and other suit- 
able places with appropriate ceremonies. 
The teachers who are charged with the 
responsibility of providing higher stand- 
ards of education for the American peo- 
ple are called upon to perform vital serv- 
ice to our Nation. If we are to compete 
with other countries in science and tech- 
nology and if we are to move forward in 
the fields of economics and technical as- 
sistance to the world’s underdeveloped 
lands, we must provide our children with 
the finest schooling available anywhere 
in the Western World. This goal cannot 
be achieved unless we are willing to 
recognize, honor and encourage our 
teachers 


I have asked the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to move forward quickly in 
reporting this bill and take occasion to- 
day, on Teacher Recognition Day, to sa- 
lute the teachers not only of my own 
State but of the whole Nation, and to 
promise them that I will do all within my 
power to see to it that a national day in 
their honor is proclaimed and celebrated. 


EXTREMIST ACTIVITIES IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN WEST 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, through- 

out history there have always been many 


people quite willing to say and to believe 
that “it can’t happen here.” This has 
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usually been the case when extremists, 
from either end of the political spectrum, 
threaten to warp our political system to 
their own ends. 

Such was the case, at least until re- 
cently, in my area of the country when 
the John Birch Society and its fellow 
travelers and front groups stepped up 
their campaign of fear and hysteria. 

Mr. President, I am confident that it 
will not happen here, that the dedication 
to truth and fairplay, the reliance on 
facts and democratic process will con- 
tinue to characterize western politics. 
One reason for this is that the activities 
of the Birch Society have been and are 
being exposed for what they really are. 
And like all activities that operate in an 
undercover fashion, the light of exposure 
is a severe handicap for these societies. 

‘Therefore, I would like to commend the 
Washington Post and Reporter Julius 
Duscha for a very excellent series of arti- 
cles which began Sunday on the ex- 
tremist activities in the Rocky Mountain 
West. The first three of these articles 
have already appeared, Mr. President, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

BIRCHERS AND ALLIES Our To WIN THE WEST 
(By Julius Duscha) 

SaLT Lake Crry.—lIt’s springtime in the 
Rockies and the Birchers are blooming in 
the valleys. The John Birch Society and 
other radical rightwing groups have found 
fertile soil in the thinly populated, highly 
individualistic and extremely conservative 
Mountain States of the West. 

Western conservatives and liberals alike 
are concerned over the efforts of the Birchers 
and their rightwing allies to intimidate op- 
position and to take over State legislatures 
and the Republican Party as well as parent- 
teacher associations. 

From the wind-swept high plains of North 
Dakota to the hot deserts of Arizona, there 
is mounting evidence that America’s right- 
wing radicals have picked the Mountain 
States as their political target for 1964. 
What disturbs responsible Democratic and 
Republican political leaders in the West is 
the fearmongering of the rightwing move- 
ment. 

A HYMN OF DISTRUST 

When a person publicly disagrees with 
the Birchers, as a Boise, Idaho, radio station 
owner has done, the right-wingers organize 
@ campaign to try to put him out of busi- 
ness. 

The rightwing speakers who travel up 
and down the valleys of the Mountain States 
preach conspiracy and distrust. No one, 
from former President Eisenhower to Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, is exempted from the 
rightwing attack. Even Senator BARRY 
GOLDWATER, Republican, of Arizona, is sus- 
pected of being a mental healthist. 

Traveling through the West, I found in- 
stance after imstance of increasing Bircher 
and other radical rightwing activities. A 
western organizer for the John Birch So- 
ciety, Victor Overcash of East Glacier Park, 
Mont., said publicly in Casper, Wyo., what 
I was told in private conversations with ex- 
tremists, conservatives and liberals: The 
Birchers and their extremist allies are con- 
centrating their campaign in the sparsely 
populated Mountain States because it is 
easier to win elections where a few thousand 
votes tip the balance than it is in States 
like California or Texas where the votes 
are numerous and the campaign expensive. 
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A CHAIN OF EVIDENCE 


Examples of the rightists’ work roll across 
a visiting reporter's trail like tumbleweed: 

In Idaho, a Republican radio station owner 

who criticized the Birch Society’s authori- 
tarian views lost advertisers after right-wing 
radicals put pressure on them through 
letterwriting and anonymous telephone 
campaigns. 
Rightwing groups pushed through the 
Idaho Legislature a loyalty oath under which 
all State employees, including schoolteach- 
ers and college professors, must swear that 
they never have belonged to and never will 
join a subversive organization. 

From Salt Lake City, Reed A. Benson, the 
son of former Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson, is directing a John Birch Society 
organizing campaign that he says has tripled 
Bircher membership in Utah in the last 6 
months. 

In Utah, rightwing groups tried to prevent 
the State university from holding its 10th 
annual Model United Nations Assembly, in 
which 1,000 high school students from 
throughout the State participate. 

In Wyoming, the State legislature, which 
in 1959 was the first in the Nation to approve 
the so-called liberty amendment proposing 
abolition of the Federal income tax, passed a 
whole series of rightwing “memorials,” in- 
cluding two proposed constitutional amend- 
ments designed to limit greatly the power of 
the Supreme Court and to prevent the re- 
apportionment of legislatures on the basis of 
population. 

In North Dakota, rightwing radicals tried 
to grab control of the State parent-teacher 
association. 

ONE OF A DOZEN 


From all the evidence I could find, there 
are few Birch Society members in the West- 
ern States of Montana, Idaho, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Arizona or in the western parts of North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

In Utah, for example, estimates of Birch 
Society membership range from 500 to 1,500, 
and this is in a State where Salt Lake City 
mayor and former Gov. J. Bracken Lee and 
former Salt Lake City Police Chief W. Cleon 
Skousen—as well as the Benson father-and- 
son team—have been earnestly preaching 
rightwing extremism for several years. 

But the Birchers are only one of a dozen 
or more rightwing extremist groups that 
work together closely, have some interlocking 
directorates, sow the same seeds of distrust 
of all government and profess to see a na- 
tion duped by officials alleged to be conscious 
or unconscious Communist stooges. 

Douglas Kirk Stewart, a graduate student 
at the University of Utah, detailed the close 
ties among the right-wing extremist groups 
in a master’s thesis published last summer. 
The groups he found working together and 
often sharing directors included the Birch 
Society, American Security Council, Free- 
doms Foundation, Committee of One Million, 
American Committee for Aid to Kantanga, 
Young Americans for Freedom, Intercollegi- 
ate Society of Individualists, Veritas, Chris- 
tian Crusade, International Services of In- 
formation and National Economic Council. 

The only quarrel the other rightwing ex- 
tremists have with the Birchers concerns the 
allegation by Robert W. Welch, founder of 
the Birch Society, that former President 
Eisenhower was promoting communism. 
Many of the extremists realize that this 
charge hurts them as well as the Birchers. 

But the rightwing extremists are united 
in opposition to the United Nations, to dis- 
armament, to any changes in military strat- 
egy or reduction in the size of the Armed 
Forces, to all foreign aid and to most domes- 
tic activities of the Federal Government. 
They would abolish the income tax and 
would encourage students to monitor their 
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teachers and report anyone who talks about 
peace in the classroom. To the extremists, 
peace can mean cnly appeasement. 

Removal of the Cuban cancer is high on 
the rightwing priority list. The extremists 
also oppose President Betancourt of Vene- 
zuela, a former Communist, and demand jus- 
tice for former Venezuelan dictator Perez 
Jimenez, who is in jail in Miami fighting de- 
portation to his own country. 

Many of the rightwingers are still con- 
cerned about the fluoridation of water and 
about mental healthists who want to brain- 
wash the American people. But one right- 
wing organizer in Idaho, Trevlyn E. White, 
a former minister turned insurance sales- 
man, told me that he is trying to get people 
off mental health and fluoridation and into 
precinct, ward, county, and State politics. 

For in all the Mountain States, there are 
elections to be won in 1964. In Montana, 
Senate Democratic Leader MIKE MANSFIELD 
is up for reelection, while in Wyoming, Sen- 
ator GALE Mor, and in Utah, Senator 
Frank Moss, both of whom are also Demo- 
crats, face extremely tough contests. The 
three are expected to be prime targets for 
the rightwing. 

And if the political tactics of the right- 
wing extremists are anything like their or- 
ganizing and propaganda efforts, the moun- 
tain West is likely to see a wild, woolly, 
divisive and dangerous campaign in 1964. 


SOCIETY STATE COORDINATOR, BENSON’s SON 
CLAIMS He Has TRIPLED UTAH BIRCH 
MEMBERSHIP 


(By Julius Duscha) 


Saur LAKE Crry.—Reed Benson had an au- 
tomatic smile and a quick handshake for 
each of the well-dressed men and women as 
they arrived at the John Birch Society 
meeting. 

Young and old, middle-aged couples and 
college students filed past tables covered with 
copies of “The Blue Book,” “The Politician,” 
and other Birch Society literature for sale at 
reasonable prices. 

The literature was just inside the door to 
the ornate mahogany and gold Empire Room 
in the Hotel Utah, where Slobodan M. Dras- 
kovich, billed as “one of the world’s great- 
est authorities on communism" and a mem- 
ber of the Birch Society council, was to 
speak, 

Among the late arrivals was Reed's father, 
former Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson, who has called the Birch Society 
“the most effective nonchurch organization 
in our fight against creeping socialism and 
godless communism.” 


ACTIVITIES CRITICIZED 


Young Benson's appointment last October 
as Utah coordinator for the Birch Society and 
his activities since then have been widely 
criticized in Utah, where rightwing radicals 
are extremely active. 

The elder Benson is an apostle and a mem- 
ber of the Ruling Council of Twelve of the 
Mormon Church. When young Reed ran 
unsuccessfully last year for the Republican 
congressional nomination in Salt Lake, he 
spoke in many Mormon churches. 

Reed Benson's efforts to place around his 
activities the auro of the powerful Mormon 
Church, to which 70 percent of the people of 
Utah belong, caused the principal church 
Officers to issue a statement last January 
saying: 

We deplore the presumption of some poli- 
ticians, especially officers, coordinators, and 
members of the John Birch Society, who 
undertake to aline the church or its leader- 
ship with their partisan views.” 


POLITICAL PULPITS ENDED 

But the church’s statement, which was 
plainly aimed at Reed Benson's activities, 
has not resulted in any relaxation in his ef- 
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forts to recruit Birch Society members. He 
does, however, no longer use Mormon 
churches as a political pulpit. 

Young Benson claims that John Birch 
Society membership in Utah has tripled since 
he became State coordinator, but the figures 
are secret. 

In addition to recruiting members Ben- 
son speaks frequently at secret Birch So- 
ciety meetings in Utah. The meetings are 
usually held in comfortable homes in fash- 
ionable areas of Salt Lake and other cities. 
Twenty to twenty-five well-to-do persons at- 
tend typical Birch Society chapter meet- 
ings, which are generally convened twice a 
month. 

At a recent meeting of a Salt Lake chapter 
Benson was reported to have talked for near- 
ly 2 hours. He devoted practically all of his 
talk to explaining why Chief Justice Earl 
Warren should be impeached, a major goal 
of the society. 

The Hotel Utah meeting where Reed Ben- 
son presided and Draskovich, a Yugoslav 
refugee who has become an American citi- 
zen, spoke, was typical of the public meet- 
ing being sponsored by the Birch Society 
with increasing frequency throughout the 
Mountain States. 

The meeting opened with the pledge of 
allegiance to a huge American flag on the 
stage, the singing of the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and an invocation which was followed 
by “amens” from the audience. 

Then Draskovich spoke in a thick accent 
for more than an hour as women with big 
notebooks eagerly recorded his remarks, 

He derided a statement by Walt W. Rostow, 
chief of the State Department planning staff 
that the choices before the United States are 
total war or total peace. 

“If you wage total peace,” Draskovich de- 
clared, “this means you must surrender.” 

He also said that “the United Nations and 
the United States cannot coexist. It's either 
or. The United Nations has only one aim— 
to promote communism.” 

“Unless you wake up,” he warned his audi- 
ence, which enthusiastically applauded him, 
“you will end up in a slave-labor camp in 
Siberia.” 

In answer to a question Draskovich said 
“the brainwashing of America is going on 
through education” but, he added, “the youth 
of America are fighting back.” 

He told of an incident where a high school 
student challenged a teacher who had dis- 
cussed peace by asking the teacher: “What 
is the difference between your concept of 
peace and appeasement?” 

The Birchers and other rightwing radicals 
encourage students to “spy” on their 
teachers and report any “suspicious” activity 
to their parents. 

When Draskovich finished speaking, Reed 
Benson urged the more than 300 persons in 
the audience to join the Birch Society and 
buy its literature. 

He noted that a person can become “a 
home society member” who receives litera- 
ture but does not attend chapter meetings 
so that “no one will know.” 

In discussing the literature young Benson 
called particular attention to “the impeach- 
ment package” which he said contains a 
report from the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee as well as details on “the Su- 
preme Court plan for global conquest.” 

Reed Benson also mentioned “the conspir- 
acy,” a favorite Birch Society phrase to 
describe everyone and everything with which 
the society disagrees. 

After young Benson finished appealing for 
membership applications and the p 
of literature, many in the audience lingered 
at the tables in the back of the room and 
bought books and pamphlets before they 
went out into the brisk night to return in 
their new cars to their comfortable homes. 
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Borse Rapio UNDER CONTINUED ATTACK— 
IDAHO BIRCHERS PUT ON PRESSURE 


(By Julius Duscha) 


Borse, IpaHo.—Last November, Keith Pat- 
terson first turned his attention from the 
evils of big government to the dangers of the 
John Birch Society. 

A Republican who has been critical of 
President Kennedy, Patterson quickly dis- 
covered that even a conservative is subjected 
to vituperative attacks from the rightwing 
extremists when he raises questions about 
their activities. 

Patterson is a big, friendly, and outspoken 
man who has operated radio station KYME 
in Boise for the last 6 years. 

Since 1960, he has ex his views 
through editorials he has written himself 
and personally read over his station. 


TYPICAL INTIMIDATION 


None of his views on National, State, and 
local issues stirred up much controversy 
until he criticized the Birchers last Novem- 
ber and warned that “if you go far enough 
to the right you become a Fascist or a Nazi.” 

That was the first of a series of critical edi- 
torials on the rightwing extremists that 
Patterson has put on the air over the last 6 
months. 

The attack that the extremists have 
mounted against him is typical of the in- 
timidation practiced by. the rightwingers to 
stifie opposition, frank comment, and honest 
debate. 

“They deliberately discredit any person 
who does not agree with them by calling him 
left-leaning, a Socialist, an ultraliberal, a 
neo-Communist, or a dupe,” Patterson said 
as he told me of his struggle with a small but 
noisy hardcore of radical rightwingers in 
Boise. 

They're not through with me, and I'm not 
through with them,” he added. “Nor do I 
intend to keep my mouth shut about them 
in the future. I have a right to call their 
activities to the attention of the American 
people.” 

LETTERS START COMING 

Soon after his first editorial criticizing the 
radical right, the anonymous telephone calls 
and vicious letters began coming into Patter- 
son's small station, which he and his wife 
run, and into the appliance and furniture 
stores, automobile dealers, filling stations, 
and other KYME advertisers. 

“Your sponsorship of the Keith Patterson 
radio program,” wrote one right-winger to a 
filling station operator, “makes my credit 
card curl.“ 

Other writers and callers asked adver- 
tisers how long they were going to continue 
to sponsor “a Communist. 

The letter writing and telephoning accel. 
erated in February after Robert Welch, the 
founder of the John Birch Society spoke in 
Boise. 

And the letters and calls have continued 
into the spring, even though Patterson has 
given extensive time on his station to 
spokesmen for right-wing radical groups in 
Idaho. 

So far Patterson has lost two important 
advertisers, who were scared off by the 
threats of the rightwing letter writers and 
telephone callers. 


FEARS OTHERS MAY GO 


And he fears that other advertisers may 
withdraw their sponsorship of his programs 
if the staccato rightwing attack on him con- 
tinues and he fully expects it will. 

Patterson, a 42-year-old former reporter 
for the Toledo Blade who came to the Boise 
Valley with the Air Force during World War 
II, also has been attacked for putting a For- 
eign Policy Association series of broadcasts 
on his station. 

Each year the association prepares pro- 
grams called “The Great Decisions” that are 
designed to illuminate foreign policy issues. 
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The programs have been endorsed by lead- 
ers of both political parties. 

Patterson is one of many owners of ra- 
dio and television stations who have come 
under attack by the right-wingers for ex- 
pressing their honest opinions and for 
broadcasting p seeking to present 
both sides of national and international 
issues. 

The attacks on Patterson are being made 
against a background of increasing right- 
wing activity in Idaho, one of the thinly 
populated Western States chosen by the ex- 
tremists of the right as a battleground for 
1964. 

LOYALTY OATH VOTED 


A loyalty oath for State employees was ap- 
proved by the Idaho Legislature this year 
and the liberty amendment, calling on Con- 
gress to abolish the income tax, failed by 
only two votes in the legislature. 

Anti-Communist study groups are flourish- 
ing throughout the State and there is an ac- 
tive Birch Society chapter in Boise. 

Right-wing extremists fill the letter col- 
umns of the Idaho Statesman in Boise with 
their views and threats. 

“My basic concern,” Patterson told me as 
we talked in his small but modern office on 
& street just beyond the Idaho State Capitol, 
“is not the things for which these people 
stand. It is that these people simply want 
to abolish the rights of others.” 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT—NOTICE OF 
HEARING 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, al- 
most every week that passes, some event 
occurs to emphasize the fact that the 
present electoral college system of elect- 
ing Presidents and Vice Presidents is 
hopelessly outdated in this modern 
world. 

Last week, a panel of three Federal 
judges declared the unit system of voting 
in Maryland primaries to be unconstitu- 
tional. This decision was based upon 
the holding of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Gray against 
Sanders, which was handed down on 
March 18 of this year, and which de- 
clared the Georgia unit vote primary sys- 
tem to be unconstitutional. 

In both of these cases, the defendants 
had argued that, although the unit 
method of tabulating votes had caused 
gross inequalities of representation, the 
systems should be allowed to stand, be- 
cause they were similar to the electoral 
college system of electing Presidents. 
However, the Supreme Court, in adher- 
ing to the “one man, one vote” principle, 
held that the inequalities in these pri- 
mary procedures violated the 14th and 
17th amendments to the Constitution. 

In commenting on the electoral college 
in the Georgia case, Mr. Justice Douglas 
stated that— 

The electoral college was designed by men 
who did not want the election of the Presi- 
dent to be left to the people. 


He pointed out that the men who de- 
vised the electoral college were seeking 
to prevent the election of popular can- 
didates, and said that “this conception 
of political equality belongs to a bygone 
day.” 

Thus the Supreme Court took notice of 
a situation that has been discussed on 
this floor many times, that the present 
electoral college system serves to deny 
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an equal vote to all Americans in select- 
ing their Presidents. 

Mr. President, the Washington Post 
published an editorial last Sunday, com- 
menting on a proposal sponsored by the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KeaTinG], which would allow election of 
Presidents and Vice Presidents by di- 
rect popular vote. Although I prefer a 
proportional division of the States’ elec- 
toral votes to the direct vote method, I 
feel that it is better than the present 
archaic sysem, and I highly respect my 
colleague’s knowledge and dedication 
with respect to electoral college reform. 

The Washington Post editorial makes 
some interesting points on this subject, 
and I ask unanimous consent at this 
point to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 12, 
1963] 


DIRECT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


It will be interesting to see whether Sen- 
ator KEATING, of New York, can arouse any 
substantial interest in his proposal for di- 
rect election of the President and Vice Pres- 
ident. His aim appears to be twofold. First, 
he would like to abolish the so-called elec- 
toral college, with all its risks, complications 
and defects. Second, he is making a direct 
appeal to the popular concept of voter equal- 
ity that has figured so strongly in the upset 
of the county-unit systems and the reappor- 
tionment of State legislatures. 

The outmoded electoral college is an easy 
target for attack. On three occasions it has 
given the country minority Presidents—John 
Quincy Adams, Rutherford B. Hayes and Ben- 
jamin Harrison. It affords no assurance that 
there will continue to be presidential elec- 
tions, since each State is authorized by the 
Constitution “to appoint” its electors “in 
such manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct.” In every election in recent years, 
moreover, there has been fear that some 
electors would disregard the wishes of the 
people, as expressed at the polls, when they 
cast their electoral votes for the presidential 
candidates. Some electors have actually done 
80. 

Several efforts to reform this loose-jointed 
system, without going all the way to direct 
election of the President, have failed in 
recent decades. The late Senator Robert 
H, Taft defeated one proposal which would 
have divided the electoral vote of each 
State among the candidates in proportion 
to their popular votes. He feared that any 
upset of the present block voting, under 
which the winning presidential candidate 
in each State takes all that State’s electoral 
votes, would disrupt the existing power 
structure of the political parties. 

More recently John F. Kennedy, then 
Senator from Massachusetts, led a success- 
ful fight against a two-pronged electoral 
college resolution, which would have allowed 
the States a choice between the so-called 
proportional scheme and Senator MUNDT'S 
plan of having individual electoral votes 
cast for the leading presidential candidate 
in each congressional district. Senators 
Kennedy and Douglas and others convinced 
their colleagues that this strange two-bar- 
reled affair might encourage splinter parties 
and buttress the strength of the conserva- 
tive rural areas. 

These failures to reform the existing sys- 
tem as such lead naturally to the proposal 
to eliminate the whole idea of electors and 
electoral votes and have the President cho- 
sen by direct vote of the people. A tie vote 
would thus become virtually impossible; the 
chances for manipulation would be reduced; 
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every citizen would have one vote of equal 
weight. Senator Karma complains that a 
voter in Mississippi now has seven times the 
weight in electing the President of a voter 
in New York. It is time to trust the people 
to elect their own Presicent, he says, and 
to wipe out the hazards of the system created 
to prevent such a choice. 

logical this argument may be, the 


substantial advantage built into the present 
system for their benefit. They have never 
been willing to consider this seriously in 
the past. Is there any indication that the 
democratic appeal of equal voting power 
for all can be any more effective today? 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in- 
cidentally, I must take issue with the 
statement in the editorial that there is 
a substantial advantage built into the 
present system for the benefit of the 
small States. 

The unit system of casting electoral 
votes has caused candidates to concen- 
trate on obtaining the votes of the big- 
city States, in order to win the large 
blocks of electoral votes. 

It may be true that in New York there 
are 162,000 voters for each electoral vote, 
while in Hawaii there are only 62,000 
voters per electoral vote. But this does 
not cause presidential candidates to seek 
the votes of people who live in small 
States like Hawaii, but rather, it forces 
them to direct their campaigns toward 
the heavily populated States with large 
blocks of electoral votes. 

The chain of State reapportionment 
actions set off by the Supreme Court 
case of Baker against Carr is resulting 
in a great shift of political power from 
rural to urban and suburban voters. 
Again, we are reminded that the present 
electoral college system is gerrymandered 
in favor of the big-city voters. 

If reapportionment is shifting State 
legislative power from the rural to the 
urban voters, should not the voters in 
the smaller States be given their rightful 
voice in the election of Presidents? Mr. 
President, what is sauce for the reappor- 
tionment goose should also be sauce for 
the electoral college gander, and the 
principle of “one man—one vote” should 
be applied to the election of Presidents, 
also. 


Mr. President, the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments had sched- 
uled hearings on all of these matters 
bearing upon the electoral college for 
April 9, 1963. These hearings had to be 
postponed because of a conflict with 
other Judiciary Committee business. 

I wish to give notice at this time that 
the hearings have been rescheduled for 
Tuesday, June 4, in Room 2228, New 
Senate Office Building, at 10:30 a.m. 


INCREASE IN TRANSATLANTIC AIR 
FARES 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Commerce 
Committee electrified this body last week 
with a ringing denunciation of the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association 
and its efforts to provoke upon the U.S. 
traveling public a 5.5-percent increase in 
transatlantic air fares. 

I should like to assure the chairman 
of the Commerce Committee that his 
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colleagues on the committee embrace his 
thinking 


The idea of lower fares on the trans- 
atlantic operations of U.S.-flag carriers 
actually originated with Pan American 
Airways some 20 years ago. During that 
time, it has been the philosophy of Mr. 
Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan Amer- 
ican, to argue that the best means of 
survival for international air carriers— 
particularly those flying between the 
United States and Europe—was a grad- 
ual but definite reduction in air fares, 
making travel between the United States 
and Europe more within the grasp of the 
average man and his family. 

Mr. Trippe has made many public re- 
marks regarding a low fare, mass trans- 
portation philosophy for our interna- 
tional air carriers. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to have these state- 
ments by Mr. Trippe be made a perma- 
nent part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENTS BY MR. TRIPPE 

National Institue of Social Sciences, May 
19, 1943: 

“Let me suggest for your consideration 
some ways in which air transport can be on 
the right side and do the right thing * * * 
can be made more completely the instrument 
of the common man.” 

“The first way is simple. It is to assume 
our natural responsibility as a private enter- 
prise and to offer the most value to the most 
people. That isn’t as obvious as it sounds. 
Because air transport does have the choice 
* * © the very clear choice * * ot becom- 
ing a luxury service to carry the well-to-do 
at high prices * * * or to carry the average 
man for what he can afford to pay. Pan 
American has chosen the latter course.” 

University of California Charter Week 
ceremonies, Berkeley, Calif., March 23, 1944: 

“In a democracy * * * progress is meas- 
ured not only in technical terms but also in 
terms of a social objective. We cannot ex- 
pect to summon the energy and ambition of 
a people without a purpose which contrib- 
utes toward a richer life for that people. In 
this field of air transportation the true ob- 
jective is to bring to the life of the average 
man those things which were once the priv- 
Uege of only the fortunate few. The average 
man’s holiday has in the past been the pris- 
oner of two grim keepers * money and 
time. His enjoyment of the world has been 
circumscribed by the high wall of his eco- 
nomic jail. We can level these prison walis 
only by bringing travel costs way down and 
by shortening travel time.” 

First round-the-world air service, 
Guardia Field, June 17, 1947: 

“Although we have blazed the trail our 
work has just . First we must carry 
on the tradition of safety and service to our 
passengers. Then we must give speed and 
still greater speed. Finally we must con- 
stantly work to bring down the cost of air 
travel to reach of the average man.” 

American Tariff League, October 27, 1948: 

“Travel like education used to be consid- 
ered a luxury. But in an era of low-cost, 
high-speed transportation travel takes on an 
entirely new significance. For we Americans, 
foreign travel is a cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic necessity if our country is to fulfill its 
new responsibility of world leadership.” 

Circumnavigators Club, New York City, 
December 15, 1948: 

“The job, Pan American's round-the-world 
service, has only been started. It will not be 
finished until it is possible for the average 
man or woman of our country, and I say 
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average, referring to our 140 million Ameri- 
cans, to take a trip around the world during 
their vacation periods. 

“Over the years a privileged few have been 
able to make this trip, therefore I say, and I 
repeat, that the men and women of our com- 
pany whom you have honored this evening 
will not have discharged their responsibilities 
until we can make it possible by inaugurat- 
ing lower and still lower tariffs and depend- 
ing on mass operation to do so to permit the 
average American to go around the world 
and to qualify as a potential member of this 
organization.” 

Clipper America christening, Washington, 
March 5, 1949: 5 

“Some progress has been made already, 
the world's first low cost tourist-class fare 
was authorized between New York and 
Puerto Rico on September 24, 1948. 

“In 5 short months the number of sched- 
uled air passengers between Puerto Rico and 
New York has more than trebled. Tourist- 
class air service is here to stay. The people 
3 it. It is good business for the air- 

es. 

“Tourist-class fares to Europe can be at 
least one-third below first-class rates. 
There is no reason therefore, why a tourist- 
class air trip to Europe this fall should cost 
more than $225. That is our objective. 
That we will seek to do it if foreign govern- 
ments concerned permit and we are very 
hopeful that they will.” 

Yale Engineering Association, Yale Club 
of New York, March 16, 1950: 

Question: “At what approximate tariff do 
you think a coach service could be operated 
to Europe?” 

Mr. Trippe: “Well, as I pointed out, the 
tariff between here and Puerto Rico and 
New York by coach approximates 4 cents a 
mile and that is the tariff adopted generally 
by the domestic lines in terms of the do- 
mestic service. We see no reason why a 
rate of that kind is not possible and even 
lower rates, possibly in terms of travel to 
Europe which would bring the cost of travel 
down to possibly $100 on oversea travel.” 

Foreign Traders Association of Philadel- 
phia, September 25, 1951: 

“Unfortunately Pan American has not yet 
been permitted to inaugurate tourist-class 
service to Europe, though we have been 
pressing for authority to offer a roundtrip 
tourist-class fare of $405 for many years, 
other transatlantic airlines and their respec- 
tive governments are now, however, taking a 
more kindly view of this proposal. We are 
hopeful that low-cost tourist travel by air 
will be inaugurated in the spring.” 

Twelfth annual general meeting, IATA, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, September 17, 1956: 

“The Traffic Conference at Cannes in June 
(1956) reached unanimous agreement on a 
new low-fare service to be inaugurated 
across the North Atlantic in the spring of 
1958. This decision rested on the sound 
premise that a real ‘austerity’ service priced 
accordingly would put a transatlantic jour- 
ney within financial reach of millions of po- 
tential new customers and would have a 
correspondingly beneficial effect on the eco- 
nomic position of the carriers and their gov- 
ernments. I do not hesitate to prophesy a 
brilliant future for this type of service 
when it is inaugurated on routes of high 
traffic volume.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN TELEVISION 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the re- 
cent resignation of Federal Communica- 
tions Commission Chairman Newton 
Minow, after a period of outstanding 
service, has sought to remind us once 
again of his continuous struggle to over- 
come—or to cause television broadcast- 
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ers to overcome—what he termed as a 
“vast wasteland” of the airways. 

Some stations and broadcasters have 
followed the leadership of Mr. Minow 
and have made great strides in improy- 
ing both the quality and quantity of 
television programs. 

As a member of the Senate Communi- 
cations Subcommittee of the Commerce 
Committee my attention was recently 
called to a station in Asheville, N.C.— 
station WLOS-TV—that, although a rel- 
atively small facility, has been making 
noticeable efforts to present responsible 
and informative programing to its 
viewers. 

Since January of this year, this station 
has produced seven 30-minute docu- 
mentary shows for its viewers and I 
understand nearly a dozen more are to 
be aired in the near future. These pro- 
grams are produced by a small news staff 
of only five persons and despite that fact 
their budget has consistently shown a 
deficit. 

Other documentary and public affairs 
type programs were, of course, produced 
prior to January and to date their efforts 
have included such productions as the 
enrollment attempt of Negro Harvey 
Gantt at Clemson College, an examina- 
tion of shoplifting and how shoplifters 
operated in the area, a study of the stock 
market and how it works as explained 
by local residents, the impact of the 
closing down of Donaldson Air Force 
Base, a study of native and folk moun- 
tain music, school dropouts, and others 
of equal interest. 

Mr. President, I think the record com- 
piled to date by this station is a com- 
mendable one indeed and illustrates 
what can be done by responsible broad- 
casters who are making a conscious ef- 
fort to meet the challenge inherent in the 
issuance of a broadcast license granting 
permission to use the public airways. 


STUDY OF THE RAILROADS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I have joined with the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] and others in sponsoring Sen- 
ate Resolution 136 which would establish 
a select Senate Committee To Study the 
Financial Problems of the Railroads, and 
I would just like to make a few com- 
ments. 

Mr, President, I am purely a layman 
when it comes to the broad question of 
organization and financial structure of 
the railroad industry, and like many 
others I have been puzzled by the many 
conflicting views that have been ex- 
pressed on this subject. For that reason, 
I think a detailed and objective study by 
the Congress would be most helpful in 
providing a sounder basis for formulat- 
ing a good many national transporta- 
tion policies. 

However, I have spent the last 4 years 
in rather intensive study and work in 
the field of urban transportation, in 
which the railroads play an important 
role in a number of major metropolitan 
areas. There is simply no question that 
rail commuter operations involve a heavy 
loss and constitute a drain on the entire 
financial structure of the railroad indus- 
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try, which affects its ability to carry out 
55 interstate transportation responsibil- 
es. 

In fact, there is a study underway at 
the present time by a reputable inde- 
pendent organization which, I am told, 
is coming to the conclusion that the 
financial problems of rail commuter serv- 
ice are even worse than we suspected. 
Yet adequate rail and transit service is 
absolutely essential to our metropolitan 
areas in coping with the huge problem 
of rush-hour traffic congestion. 

The administration’s urban mass 
transportation bill, which I had the 
pleasure of sponsoring and which re- 
cently passed the Senate, was based on 
the recognition of these two facts, which 
lead inescapably to the conclusion that 
if rail and other transit service is to be 
improved and modernized; public funds 
must be used to help fill the gap between 
the needs of the community and the 
financial abilities of the carriers. 

Mr. President, I do not think the 
financial problems or the importance of 
providing adequate rail commuter serv- 
ice in our metropolitan areas can be too 
strongly emphasized. For this reason I 
support Senate Resolution 136 with the 
hope that the committee, if established, 
would give extensive study to this impor- 
tant facet of the subject as part of its 
overall study. 


PEACE CORPS TRAINING IN HAWAII 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, since 
June 15, 1962, the people of Hawaii, 
through their University of Hawaii, have 
been participating in a most important 
service to the United States. This serv- 
ice consists of training Peace Corps vol- 
unteers for service in southeast Asia. 
There has been a distinctive quality 
about this training which I believe merits 
the attention of this august body. In 
large measure this has been due to the 
singular quality which Hawaii possesses 
which makes it such a valuable national 
asset to the United States. Basically, 
these resources are the climate and geog- 
raphy of our islands, and basically, as 
well, the people of Hawaii. It is here 
that the University of Hawaii has made 
a significant contribution by utilizing 
these two major resources in practical 
ways which maximize the training poten- 
tial of Hawaii for Americans going to 
Asia. 

Significant variations and contribu- 
tions have been made in this regard. In 
training the volunteers for the languages 
of these areas in Asia, several break- 
throughs should be noted. For volun- 
teers going to North Borneo and Sara- 
wak, it was found necessary literally to 
construct the language of the market 
place, called Bazar Malay. Skilled lin- 
guists at the university worked with stu- 
dents from North Borneo, attending the 
university, and wrote the first text in the 
language which has ever been seen. 
Similarly, to enlist drill speakers in these 
tongues, the university has been able to 
draw upon two resources within the 
State: First, from students of the East- 
West Center, who have welcomed the 
opportunity to teach Americans the lan- 
guage of their own country; second, from 
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the people of Hawaii, who have provided 
valuable dialects of the Philippines for 
the volunteers. As a result, language 
comprehension has been increased, with 
an emphasis on the practical application 
of the language to the jobs which the 
volunteers will be doing in the field. For 
instance, volunteers going out as survey- 
ors need to knew the practical language 
of the instruments of surveying, how to 
handle work parties, and to be able to 
get the job done. The practicality of the 
training has proven most valuable in 
this regard, and will be continued at an 
ever increasing pace. Similarly training 
in American institutions, world affairs, 
and communism has been greatly en- 
hanced with the utilization of profes- 
sionals in this field. In addition to 
academic viewpoints presented by uni- 
versity faculty members, the training 
programs have utilized practicing politi- 
cians, engineers, businessmen, and pro- 
fessional men to present their fields and 
to give the volunteers a practical orienta- 
tion to these subjects. 

To insure the volunteers’ competence 
in their technical specialty, the univer- 
sity has wisely obtained the services of 
varied portions of the community. In 
this instance, the Department of Educa- 
tion of the State of Hawaii has gener- 
ously put the classrooms of the State at 
the disposal of volunteers training to be 
teachers, and has given them actual 
classroom experience with the young 
people of our State. Similarly, the De- 
partment of Health anc Welfare of the 
State of Hawaii has opened its doors to 
nurses and social workers, to enable 
them to learn at firsthand the various 
ways to do the job in the field. The 
county medical society has contributed 
its services, to provide even more prac- 
tical training. The Engineering Society 
of Hawaii, as well as county engineers, 
have given both their time and their 
services to give practical emphasis to 
engineering problems in southeast Asia. 
The Kamehameha Canoe Club and agri- 
cultural extension workers have all 
given of their time and talents to give 
volunteers a practical grounding in their 
specialties. 

The training in Hawaii has not been 
limited to the formal. Instead, a major 
innovation has been introduced with 
dietetic training. This involves specially 
prepared food, of an oriental style, 
which takes trainees off the more tradi- 
tional meat, wheat, and milk diets, and 
introduces them to fish and rice diets. 
The specialized delicacies, such as Di- 
nardaraan—pork, special seasoning and 
pig’s blood—or Thai Son-in-law Eggs— 
eggs, nam pla patic sauce—palm sugar, 
tamarind, shallots and dry chilis, serve 
to demonstrate that strange foods can 
be both tasty and nutritious. For most 
volunteers this is their first attempt to 
utilize the foods of Asia, and this experi- 
ence stands them in good stead when 
they get into the field. 

The natural surroundings of the Peace 
Corps training site on the big island of 
Hawaii have also contributed much to 
the training programs in Hawaii. The 
main site is an abandoned county hos- 
pital which the County of Hawaii has 
converted into a training area. But 
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basically it is supplemented by utilizing 
the whole environment of the island. 
Physical conditioning is a must, and the 
conditioning consists of mandatory 
swimming for all volunteers, a precau- 
tion which paid off in North Borneo, 
where several lives have been saved when 
canoes tipped over in the rivers. The 
beaches, lava flows, and finally the 
rugged mountains and trails of the is- 
land serve to get volunteers in excellent 
physical condition for their work over- 
seas. 

The same physical surroundings have 
an equal impact in terms of teaching 
volunteers some of the more simple, but 
long forgotten, facts of rural life in tropic 
areas. Volunteers can thus actively work 
in gardens and orchards where papayas, 
bananas, mangoes, and oriental vege- 
tables abound. Similarly, the catching 
of both salt water and fresh water fish, 
which are present, in abundance all year 
around, along with the custom of throw- 
net fishing, is taught by fishermen of 
Hawaii, as well as rudimentary prepara- 
tion of foods. The fiora and fauna of 
Hawaii, so similar to those found in 
southeast Asia, provide both a familiari- 
zation with such surroundings, but also 
the kind of practical teaching situations 
for those who wish to teach science to 
the peoples of southeast Asia. 

Finally, the people of Hawaii, from the 
Governor of our State, the Honorable 
John Burns, to State Department heads, 
to county officials, and private citizens, 
have all contributed immensely to the 
success of such training projects. In 
particular, the informal contacts which 
are possible amidst busy training sched- 
ules are valuable. These include con- 
tacts with sampan drivers practicing 
tagalog, ilocano, cebuano, and hiligaynon 
with the yolunteers; and Buddhists, who 
introduce them to the intricacy and 
depth of this ancient belief. Americans 
of Asian ancestry, whose knowledge and 
skill of communication in Asia are basic 
to an understanding of the area, com- 
municate these talents. All these and 
Many more have made these training 
programs outstanding by any measure- 
ments. In fact, I have it on good author- 
ity that after some eight programs 
conducted at various universities for vol- 
unteers going to the Philippines, Mr. 
Lawrence Fuchs, area representative for 
the Peace Corps in that country, re- 
ported that Hawaii’s training of the vol- 
unteers was a superb achievement. Sim- 
ilar reports of excellence in training have 
been received from other areas. 

Hawaii in fact is proud of the Peace 
Corps and its role in helping to train 
these people to serve in Asia. It is prop- 
er and fitting that this should be so, for 
one of the major arguments made for 
statehood was that Hawaii could help to 
bridge the gap between Asia and Amer- 
ica—to introduce Asians to America, 
and, equally important, to introduce 
Americans to Asia. The Peace Corps 
training programs of the University of 
Hawaii have in fact met and fulfilled this 
promise, the promise of statehood. 

Is it not then time to think of regular- 
izing such programs? So far, these 
training programs have been put on a 
short-term basis, with individual con- 
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tracts for specific programs running 
from 2 to 6 months. This has posed a 
considerable burden on the staff of the 
university, as well as on various depart- 
ments of the State of Hawaii. In addi- 
tion, such short-range contracts make it 
impossible to plan efficiently on a long- 
range basis, and thus maximize the con- 
tributions of Hawaii and create even 
better training programs. Therefore, I 
propose that the Peace Corps consider 
regularizing its relations with Hawaii in 
annual contracts. This, it seems to me, 
is eminently sound, and can make a last- 
ing contribution to the Peace Corps and 
the cause of the United States. There- 
fore, I commend this suggestion to my 
colleagues in the Senate, as well as to the 
Honorable Sargent Shriver, the worthy 
and able Director of the Peace Corps. 
Hawaii stands ready to do even more 
than it has done for the Peace Corps. It 
asks only that the opportunity to serve 
be given its people. 


TRANSATLANTIC AIR FARES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the last 2 
weeks have witnessed some history- 
making events, led of course by Major 
Cooper’s tremendous accomplishments in 
the field of outer space. On the dismal 
side has been the sickening situation in 
Birmingham. 

Overshadowed by these two newsmak- 
ing events, but correspondingly impor- 
tant in its own field, has been the tug 
of war still being waged by our Govern- 
ment and its two transatlantic air car- 
riers—Pan American and TWA—and 
their government-owned, highly subsi- 
dized European competition. The situa- 
tion got so bad at one point that it ap- 
peared Pan Am and TWA would be 
denied landing rights in Great Britain 
and France unless they went along with 
an increase in transatlantic fares. 

Perhaps increase is an incorrect word 
in the truly economic sense, but in mat- 
ters of dollars and cents to the American 
air traveler, who comprises more than 60 
percent of the traffic across the North 
Atlantic—and around the world, for that 
matter—it amounts to his having to pay 
more in the summer of 1963 than he did 
in 1962. 

Briefly, as I understand it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the International Air Transport 
Association, commonly referred to as 
IATA, represents some 94 international 
carriers. Its annual trafic meeting was 
held in Chandler, Ariz., last autumn. At 
that time, with only the U.S.-flag car- 
riers offering any dissent, it was pro- 
posed that the 10-percent reduction on 
all round-trip, economy-class_ tickets 
purchased be cut in half. Heavily, out- 
voted, Pan Am and TWA had no choice 
but to go along with the proposition, ef- 
fective May 13 of this year. 

Our Civil Aeronautics Board stepped 
into the breach at this juncture and in- 
structed Pan Am and TWA to hold the 
line, and go along with the old fares. 
Almost immediately, the British began 
suggesting—in highly diplomatic lan- 
guage—that unless the American com- 
panies acceded to the majority IATA 
vote, Pan Am and TWA might experience 
some difficulty in landing and taking off 
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from London. That the French did like- 
wise later on is now only academic. 

At this stage of the game, rather than 
rock the boat, our State Department sug- 
gested, again in the most circumspect 
language, that the CAB lift its directive 
to our carriers and let them follow, at 
least for the time being, the IATA policy. 

Outraged at the whole series of events, 
particularly at what appeared to be U.S. 
capitulation, the distinguished chairman 
of the Commerce Committee, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
hastily called for hearings which most 
thought would be exploratory. They 
were exploratory, but they also produced 
a piece of legislation, prepared by the 
CAB and offered as an administration 
bill, intended to produce a vehicle where- 
by the CAB would have a strong word 
in determining air fares charged by in- 
ternational carriers, United States and 
foreign. 

Also introduced by the committee was 
another bill prepared by the airline in- 
dustry. 

Now, it appears to me, Mr. President, 
that the airlines involved have the great- 
est stake in any legislation which would 
lead to a solution of their problems with 
IATA. True, the Government has a most 
compelling interest because if revenues 
of our international carriers dipped 
sharply as the result of continuing dis- 
agreements with IATA and its European 
member countries, they would be eligible, 
under the law, to seek relief through 
subsidy. 

Both our carriers have been free from 
subsidy for a long period of time. I am 
sure they have no desire to go back to the 
Federal Treasury for relief that could be 
forthcoming through sensible legislation 
with which they can live. 

Already, competition across the North 
Atlantic is considerable, to say the least. 
Sixteen foreign lines compete with our 
two U.S. airlines between Europe and 
the United States for business which is 
generated 60 percent by American citi- 
zens. 

There is some grim irony in this prob- 
lem, Mr. President. For more than 20 
years, Pan American, through the ut- 
tered words of its president, Mr. Juan T. 
Trippe, has fought for lower fares—not 
only across the Atlantic, but in all areas 
of the world. Many annual reports of 
Pan American, beginning in 1943, has 
emphasized the great good that could 
come to the traveling public and to the 
airlines if fares were lower to make inter- 
national air travel more readily avail- 
able to the average family, both Ameri- 
can and foreign. Now empty seats would 
be filled and unit costs would be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Mr. President, I quote from Mr. 
Trippe’s report to stockholders contained 
in Pan American’s 1962 annual report: 

If a reasonable reduction in transatlantic 
tariffs were acceptable to European air car- 
riers and their governments, everybody 
would gain. Trade between free world na- 
tions will gain. Tourist and business travel 
will gain. Airline employees will gain. Air- 
line owners will gain—private shareholders 
in America, government owners in Europe. 
Many more pay passengers will fill empty 
seats although each will have paid less for 
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his transatlantic flight—an objective long 
sought by your company. 

Mr. President, the international air 
fare problem must be solved, as quickly 
as possible. But I am hopeful, as are 
other of my colleagues on the Commerce 
Committee, that this solution be quick- 
ly—rather than hastily—accomplished. 


MAKING USE OF ABILITY OF HANDI- 
CAPPED WORKERS: PRIZE-WIN- 
NING ESSAY OF MISS GRACE 
MORIZAWA, ONTARIO, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, recently 
I had the pleasure of meeting Miss Grace 
Morizawa, a student at Ontario High 
School of Ontario, Oreg., the winner of 
the 1963 Oregon theme contest desig- 
nated as the “National Ability Accounts 
Report.” The contest is sponsored by 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped and was con- 
ducted by the Governor’s Committee on 
Employment of the State of Oregon. As 
first place winner in Oregon, Miss Mori- 
zawa received a trip to Washington, D.C., 
and $100 for expenses, to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the President’s Com- 
mittee. I am pleased to add that the 
AFL-CIO State federations and councils 
provided the transportation and expense 
allowance for the State winners of this 
contest. 

Miss Morizawa was accompanied on 
her trip to Washington, D.C., by her 
mother, Mrs. Harue Morizawa, and by 
Mrs. Ward D. Chase and Mr. Robert J. 
Arnold. Mrs. Chase is first vice chair- 
man of the Governor’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped and 
Mr. Arnold is executive secretary of the 
Committee on Employment of the Hand- 
icapped, headed by Governor Hatfield, 
of Oregon. 

Miss Morizawa, at my request, supplied 
a copy of her winning essay entitled 
“How My Community Benefits From the 
Abilities of Handicapped Workers.” I 
was very much impressed with this ex- 
cellent article and I am pleased to share 
it with my colleagues in the Senate. It 
speaks well, not only for Miss Morizawa, 
but for her teachers at Ontario High 
School. 

I ask unanimous consent that 2 text 
of Miss Morizawa's prize- 
Del 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How My Communrry BENEFITS FROM THE 
ABILITIES OF HANDICAPPED WORKERS 
(By Grace Hisaye Morizawa) 

What would you do if you had only one 
arm or if you had an artificial leg? What 
would you do if you could not see or if you 
were deaf? What would you do if you were 
mentally fit but not physically whole? 
What would you do? What could you do? 

Thousands of persons can answer these 
questions with two words, “Almost any- 
thing.” These people may have a physical 
handicap, but it does not hinder them. I 
know. My community benefits from those 
who are handicapped. 

The handicapped are to the community 
like sugar is to yeast. If one adds yeast to 
bread dough, but does not add the sugar, 
the bread will never rise to its highest po- 
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tential. Every community has the power to 
grow and to become successful, but if the 
abilities of the handicapped are not har- 
nessed, the community will never rise to 
its fullest potential. 

The handicapped can do almost anything. 
They possess that extra go-power. 
ment, business, skilled labor, the profes- 
sions—a handicapped person can be found 
working in each field. 

Deafness does not keep a beautician from 
owning her own shop and carrying on a 
thriving business. She cannot hear, but 
she has a line of communication with others. 
She has learned to read lips and feel the vi- 
brations over the telephone; her hearing 
disability does not keep her from speaking. 
Hearing is not a requirement for possessing 
a skill. It does not prevent one from cre- 
ating beauty. 

Remember the last time you typed? Did 
you use your legs? Of course, you didn’t. 
To qualify as a typist one does not have 
to have legs. One must have the necessary 
skills. Four years ago Mrs. Smith was in 
an automobile accident in which she was 
thrown out of the car; then the car rolled 
over, crushing her legs. Like hundreds of 
others who have become suddenly handi- 
capped Mrs. Smith found the magic word 
rehabilitation. Now her typing skill is a 
valuable asset to a local insurance com- 
pany. 

The supervisor of the sugarbeet factory 
doesn’t need two arms. He does his job 
with one arm. The veteran doesn't need 
sight to develop pictures. Nor does the for- 
mer construction engineer need his legs to 
work over the drafting table. 

Although each separate job of the handi- 
capped person might not in itself be a great 
contribution to the community, the sum of 
the jobs is a large portion of the sugar which 
enables the yeast to rise as high as pos- 
sible. By holding jobs the handicapped help 
keep the community economically sound. 
They also help the community grow. 

The beautician shares her knowledge with 
others. Girls of the high schools around 
the valley have received helpful advice per- 
taining to grooming, health, and hygiene 
from her lectures. 

Having learned from the tragedy of her 
accident, Mrs. Smith knows the value of 
seat belts. She is in a position to stress 
their importance to others. Because she put 
her handicap to work many have been 
spared from meeting a similar fate. Mrs. 
Smith persuaded them to buy seat belts 
and to use them. 

Each of the handicapped members of 
the community helps in his own individual 
way. Courage and determination are the 
common contributions of every handicapped 
person. Their courage and determination 
which becomes evident as they struggle to 
Overcome their handicap rub off onto each 
and every member of the community. 

For a community to be successful, every 
member must be an active part of it. The 
handicapped join the Lions, the Elks, and 
PTA’s. Even if some are no longer able 
to participate in athletics, they join booster 
clubs for their favorite high school football 
or basketball team, or for the judo club. 
They rear families that are destined to be 
among the leaders of tomorrow. The hand- 
icapped do play an important part in the 
activities of the community. 

In working for a successful community 
don't forget to add the sugar to your batter. 
If you do, no matter how effective your 
yeast could have been, it will never help 
the bread to rise. The handicapped are 
among the of the community. Their 
contributions help feed the yeast. For a 
community to be successful each of its mem- 
bers must contribute his share. Because the 
handicapped are utilizing themselves, the 
. unity will grow to its fullest poten- 
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LELAND HAZARD PROPOSES PLAN 
FOR PITTSBURGH AREA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a few 
years ago Mr. Leland Hazard retired as 
vice president and general counsel of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. But he re- 
fused to retire in the ordinary sense. 
He retains a capacity as consultant and 
director of the company, is a professor 
of industrial administration and law at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and is 
chairman of the board of educational 
television station WQED. He has been 
called the “Man of the Renaissance,” 
devoting his brilliant mind to the prob- 
lems of the Greater Pittsburgh area. 

Recently Mr. Hazard delivered a 
speech entitled, “Pittsburgh: Metropoli- 
tanism or Decline: Which?” that has 
stimulated a great deal of comment in 
the Pittsburgh area. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert the speech in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PITTSBURGH: METROPOLITANISM OR DECLINE: 
WHICH? 
(By Leland Hazard) 

I shall speak of urbanism, suburbanism, 
and metropolitanism, first generally, and 
then specifically with respect to Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh. I shall discuss the senescence 
of Metropolitan Pittsburgh and the stern 
measures required to avoid moribundity in 
that formerly prosperous community. It is 
later in western Pennsylvania than we think. 

Within the normal lifespan of men now 
50 years old 80 percent of the American peo- 
ple will be living in our cities. By cities I 
mean metropolitan areas. There are pres- 
ently 180 of them—defined by the Federal 
Government as a county or group of con- 
tiguous counties in which a city of 50,000 
or more inhabitants is located. I apply the 
term “city” to these areas (a) because they 
are more urban than rural and (b) because 
the archaic political boundaries which now 
pretend to separate them into county, city, 
township, and borough units are as func- 
tionally irrelevant to the new urbanism as 
a national boundary is to a satellite. 

I know that the term “metropolitanism” 
is considered ugly in many quarters. But I 
shall sketch a design for urban organization 
and development as if political inertia did 
not exist. In this I am not unrealistic. The 
crises of both central city and suburbia are 
mounting so rapidly that what is bad about 
our presently highly fragmented political 
economy will soon yield and what is good 
will find its cooperative place in a new 
functional metropolitanism. 

First, about suburbia. Some of you will 
not like what Iam about tosay. There are 
statistics on suburbia—that word which now 
describes those congested city environs to 
which people have been for some time 
migrating, deluded with the vague notion 
of finding country life. (What they have 
often found is neither country nor city— 
only the worst of both.) But one need not 
worry with the figures. He needs only to 
take any scheduled airplane flight and look 
down. He will see the old hard core of the 
city proper surrounded by housing and shop- 
ping center developments ceaselessly ex- 
panding. 

Then if our aerial observer happens by 
between the hours of 7 and 9 a.m. or 4:30 
to 6:30 p.m. he will see on what was a high- 
way Futurama at the 1939 World’s Fair, now 
a concrete reality, miles upon miles of im- 
mobilized automobiles. And if our observer 
then descends to study the habits of these 
denizens of suburbia, he will find them daily 
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fighting their way of a morning into the 
central city, where, frustrated and already 
partially exhausted, they must do their work 
in order to fight their way of an evening 
back to the “country” [I have put the word 
country in quotation marks] where they try 
to revive themselves for the next day's repe- 
tition of the ordeal. 

How do they live? John Keats in “The 
Crack in the Picture Window” calls Los 
Angeles, for one example, a vast, smog- 
shrouded slum in southern California with 
over 4 million cars, the average commuting 
time 1½ hours, and luckless local figures 
sitting half an hour every morning in their 
own driveways, foot on the clutch, engine 
idling fast, waiting for a chance to scuttle 
into a hole in the traffic. 

And Ernest Van Den Haag, writing in the 
American Scholar for autumn 1959 says: 

“There are now many sociological and 
fictional studies of the suburbs. The high 
degree of conformity required, the deindi- 
vidualization and the absence of spontaneity 
are well known, as is the montony produced 
by having people of about the same age and 
income group, with about the same family 
and occupational problems, all getting up in 
the same houses, feeding, catching trains, 
returning, drinking cocktails, sleeping, and 
starting all over again—all on the same 
schedule. Attempts to relieve the deadly 
boredom that oozes through the suburbs—by 
drinking, adultery, and nervous break- 
downs—are usually unsuccessful.” 

While the oft-mentioned exploding me- 
tropolis is the spectacular phenomenon of 
America and Europe, it is also a worldwide 
development. For most of recorded history 
no more than 3 percent of the world’s 
population lived in cities. It took as high as 
90 farmers to support one man in the city. 
But basic virtues during all that time—and 
the delusion persists—were thought to be 
indigenous to agriculture and to the country- 
side. 

The curse God put on Cain for the slaying 
of Abel was that, “When thou tillest the 
ground it shall not henceforth yield unto 
thee her strength * * *. And Cain went out 
from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in 
the land of Nod, on the east of Eden. And 
Cain knew his wife; and she conceived, and 
bare Enoch: and he builded a city.” 

Thus tradition has it that Cain founded 
the first city, but only because he was de- 
prived of the benefits of agriculture. Now 
one American farmer produces enough to 
supply over 25 people in the city—thanks 
to city products such as chemical fertilizers 
and tractors. 

Urbanism is a worldwide phenomenon and 
opportunity. In 1900 there were 10 cities in 
the world with a population of a million 
people or more. Today there are 61 such 
cities. Today in all the world 2 people out 
of 10 live in cities of 20,000 or more. At 
the present rate of urban growth, in a bare 
85 years—some in this audience will still 
be in the prime of life—almost half the 
world’s population will live in cities of 
20,000 or more. And within the lifetime of 
sons and daughters born of this audience the 
figure will be 9 out of 10 of people living 
in cities of 20,000 or over. 

To adjust our cities to their new role in 
the life of mankind this is the greatest chal- 
lenge of the 20th century. The necessary 
changes will come hard. First, excellence in 
urbanism and the automobile will not mix. 
The very instrumentality of mobility has 
created immobility in our metropolitan areas. 
We now know that however fast we build 
expressways the traffic converts them into 
temporary parking lots at the very hours 
when their maximum speed limits are most 
needed. The problem is one in the simplest 
of geometry. The automobile takes up too 
much space for what it does. 

One mass transit track can move 40,000 
people past a given point in 1 hour. To move 
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the same number of people in automobiles 
(at the usual occupancy of 1.8 riders per car), 
would require some 16 lanes of modern ex- 
pressway. Consider the ultimate absurdity. 
If all New York’s transit riders drove to work 
in automobiles, all of Manhattan below 50th 
Street would have to be converted to mul- 
tiple-deck parking garages. So the final frus- 
tration is that if we all go by car, there will 
be no place to go because all space will be 
occupied by trafficways and parking facilities. 

But even if the space requirements were 
manageable there is yet a severe penalty 
for private transportation between suburbs 
and central city. The excessive commuting 
time between the suburbs and the central 
workaday city exacts its heaviest toll from 
cultural activities. Inaccessibility to the 
central city is making cultural deserts of the 
suburbs. Here are the reasons. 

There can never be more than a few great 
art galleries, museums of natural history, 
theaters, symphonies in any one metropoli- 
tan area. The stuff of excellence is limited. 
Of fine conservatories, old trees, noble 
churches and cathedrals, great architecture, 
gracious parks, comprehensive libraries, 
original manuscripts, rare books—of all of 
these the central city has the principal sup- 
ply. Such treasures cannot be duplicated in 
every shopping center. 

The suburbs cannot afford even a full line 
of merchandise. Ask any central city de- 
partment store manager if his branches in 
suburbia carry as many choices as his down- 
town store. If he is a friend of yours, he 
will say no. 

Herein lies the cultural blight of suburbia; 
the choices are limited. Limited choices 
make for mediocrity and banality. Many 
who live in suburbia will resent this char- 
acterization. But in that they will prove my 
point. They are among the 99 percent of 
Americans who have never been in a sym- 
phony hall. They are among those whose 
children do not know but that William 
Shakespeare is the name of a new tooth- 
paste; have never ridden a railroad train; 
and have never walked except from the living 
room to the attached garage. 

Suburbia has been spawned by the Federal 
Housing Administration and the Veterans’ 
Administration mortgage guarantees and by 
the unbridled speculative builders. The way 
prepared by bulldozers and other earthmoy- 
ing equipment which could, and would, move 
the Pyramids if the land were thought 
needed, housing units have been tumbled 
about the peripheries of our cities to fall 
where they would like dice on a gaming table, 
miserably unplanned and architecturally un- 
blessed. bought by pathetic young people 
unwarned that a real estate development is 
not necessarily a community. These subur- 
ban extravaganzas are the bitter fruits of 
nonplanning on a whole metropolitan area 
basis. 

Suburbia has drained off from our cities 
into cultural wilderness the more economi- 
cally competent citizens. Left are those who 
cannot fiee the city—maintenance workers, 
policemen, utility operators, minority 
groups, and of course some professionals who 
must be close to their places of work. The 
less affluent are left to bear the burdens of 
maintenance of the central city and to 
supply the stimulus for its cultural activities. 
Our middle class people—stalwarts who 
should support such cultural activities—are 
sitting in traffic jams. More than that, 
suburbanites feel mo responsibility for the 
central city or shame about their neglect of 
its burdens. Consult the attendance at any 
city museum, library, flower show, children’s 
zoo, any cultural institution of the central 
city. Despite the almost nonexistent mass 
transportation, a high percentage will be 
nontaxpayers or their children, unabashedly 
sponging on the excellences of the central 
city. 

So much for the problem. The solutions lie 
in metropolitanism and in mass transporta- 
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tion; mass transportation of such vast scope 
and daring that only the bold and the brave 
will listen; metropolitanism to make some of 
today’s archaic minor mayors scream in 
political terror. 

The oncoming New York World’s Fair 
should feature not a futurama of highways 
for the automobile but rather an urbana- 
mobilama which literally ties the whole 
metropolitan area into a network of facili- 
ties for fast, frequent, comfortable, cheap 
communication. Such a system would ring 
the entire urban periphery with room to 
spare. Epicyclic segments could move in- 
wardly to the central city. Communication 
between suburb and suburb would be served 
as well as between suburb and downtown. 
The whole system, if abstractly drawn, might 
look in general like a section of an immense 
rotor. 

Very little research on facilities for mass 
transportation has been done during the 
past 50 years. Our cities, States, and Federal 
Governments have been busy building 
streets, roads, and expressways for motorized 
private passenger vehicles and trucks—and 
at the same time smothering railroads and 
tramways with taxation and regulations. 
The result is that the technologies of mass 
transportation are far behind. Soon it will 
be possible to get to a distant planet in less 
time than it takes to move from McKeesport 
to Beaver Falls—all because our billions of 
research have gone, for fear of Russia, into 
transportation directed to outer space, 
where no one wishes to go, while on our own 
earth we sit in immobilized traffic. 

What all-out research on facilities for mass 
transportation may yield will surely be a 
revelation. Without predicting the ultimate 
forms of urban communication—and they 
may well vary among areas—we can easily 
stake out certain principles. Transportation 
from suburbia to the central city must be 
so inviting that people will forgo the pri- 
vate vehicle for the public method. Within 
the central city itself there must be a sepa- 
ration of the pedestrian from his natural 
enemy, the private automobilist, This 
means that most private vehicles must be 
stopped before they enter the heart of the 
central city. 

And secondly, within the city proper, by 
ramps, escalators, underpasses, and over- 
passes, pedestrians must be free to move 
easily and comfortably apart from the lethal 
motor. Of course there must be some vehi- 
cles in the central city. There should be 
more taxicabs. They should not be so 
heavily taxed. They should be modeled after 
the London cabs into which a noncontor- 
tionist can enter with some degree of ease. 
Open gondola-type buses, such as every 
World’s Fair provides, must move day and 
night about the retail and entertainment 
sections of the central city. Delivery trucks 
must be confined to the midnight shift. 

On other occasions I have said that in any 
comprehensive scheme of mobility, one 
which deals with all modes of transportation, 
including walking, the economics of free 
public transit should be studied. This is 
not the time to develop the idea. But it re- 
mains one worthy of serious study. 

Given adequate transportation, the cul- 
tural life of the central city can thrive again. 
Theaters, restaurants, concerts, recitals will 
multiply. Museums, again open at night, 
will teach the beauties of the ages. Sports 
will thrive. Architectural grandeur will be 
illuminated. Life will replace the morgue- 
like gloom which now enshrouds the central 
city after 6 p.m. Millions who now must ex- 
pend time and energy in frustrating traffic 
bedlam will again feel close to the excellence 
of the central city, and at last that urbanity 
which the Venetians knew on the Rialto and 
the Florentines on the Ponte Vecchio will 
come to our American cities. 

Obviously such vast rearrangement of the 
facilities and habits of American urbanism 
cannot be accomplished without seemingly 
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prohibitive expenditures in money, nor with 
the presently available researchers, planners, 
and technicians requisite for the physical 
programs. And for the cultural side, the ex- 
isting numbers of playwrights, actors, sing- 
ers, dancers, musicians, librarians, not to 
mention the host of those who will engage 
in the service activities which would sur- 
round so great a cultural revival, must be 
expanded manifold. 

But before we deal with the question of 
money and personnel, let us indulge a 
glimpse at the magnitude of this new cul- 
tural dimension as an addition to our econ- 
omy. Since only 1 percent of Americans 
have ever attended a live symphony (tele- 
vision, radio, and records are no substitute), 
it is reasonable to predict a tenfold increase, 
once transportation becomes inviting. This 
would raise the annual symphony box office 
receipts from the present approximately $45 
to $450 million. Apply this same reasonable 
scale of increase to the American theater. 
This would increase the box office receipts 
from the present approximately $207 million 
to $2,070 million. A recent estimate of art 
works purchased in the United States stood 
at approximately $10 million per annum. A 
tenfold increase in attendance at art muse- 
ums would certainly multiply that figure. 
These are just examples far from exhaustive 
of the list. 

Of even greater economic importance 
would be the multiplier effect of such in- 
creases in cultural enterprise. Sizable new 
purchasing power would be put into the 
hands of the new categories of service work- 
ers. Furthermore, patrons would gain new 
standards of taste so that qualitatively and 
quantitatively desires for more gracious liy- 
ing would create demands for replacement of 
much that is now tawdry in American things. 
The economic consequences of awakening 
America to good taste and to the love of 
beauty would be great, fully equivalent to 
the economic results of new developments of 
the past, such as the automobile, motion 
pictures, or television. And it is disturbing 
to note, let it be said parenthetically, that 
nothing comparable to those bonanzas is 
appearing presently on the American hori- 
zon. 


Let me discuss, before I come to the money 
problem in the new urbanism, the question 
of qualified personnel. They do not now 
exist; not all the brains, skills, and trained 
hands needed for the design and execution 
of the transportation schemes and conse- 
quent reorganizations of our great metro- 
politan areas. It is well known among the 
professional planners that the two most 
severe constrictions on urban redevelopment 
are adequately educated manpower and 
money. 

The manpower will have to be trained. 
The highest of abstract intelligence 
and of esthetic sensibility are required. 
We should recruit these aptitudes and skills 
from young men and women who now, al- 
though qualified, do not go forward for a 
university or college education. The statis- 
tics employed by James B. Conant in “The 
American High School Today” suggest that 
to capture these educable young people 
would add about 15 percent to the popula- 
tion of American colleges and universities. 
I estimate, based upon recorded costs of the 
veterans’ training program after World War 
TI, adjusted for today’s prices, that the out- 
lay for the education of these additional 
young people, indulging the unlikely assump- 
tion that the Federal Government would 
have to bear it all, would be about $2 bil- 
lion a year. 

Such vast programs of urban transporta- 
tion and renewal and the education for the 
required new skills and newly trained man- 
power will not be generated in local com- 
munities, Political and institutional pat- 
terns and inertia are too deeply engraved 
upon the ugly surfaces of our half-blighted 
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urbanism. But the Federal Government can 
take the lead in urban tion and 
renewal and in the education required for 
these programs, in the latter case as it did 
100 years ago in the land-grant colleges for 
general education. Counterpart Federal 
funds, to be available only when States and 
local communities, reorganized for the pur- 
pose, have added their matching contribu- 
tions, would give compelling impetus to the 
program. Some areas and communities 
would undoubtedly lag. But the spectacular 
renewal which would occur in those metro- 
politan areas which took advantage of the 
Federal financial leadership would soon bring 
others abreast. 

It is a folkway in America—and a healthy 
one—to look with suspicion on Federal power 
and authority over our lives. But we must 
not, and we do not, carry this folk thought 
too far. In times of war, of economic crisis, 
of national emergency we look trustingly 
to our Federal Government. I think that 
this time of national urban blight, despite 
all that has been done in Pittsburgh and 
in other communities, is one in which only 
Federal leadership will make the urbanism 
for which all of our cities are destined fit for 
men. 

At the outset I referred to the stern meas- 
ures necessary to arrest the senescence of 
Metropolitan Pittsburgh. This area is de- 
fined by the Federal Government as a stand- 
ard statistical area and is composed of 
Allegheny, Beaver, Washington, and West- 
moreland Counties. It is now commonplace 
to refer to its 100,000 chronically unemployed. 
Of the 15 American comparable large areas 
we had the lowest population increase be- 
tween the 1950 and the 1960 census—8.68 
percent compared with Cleveland’s 22.59 
percent. Allegheny County itself dropped 
from ninth to eighth place in population and 
increased only 7.48 percent compared with 
54.77 percent for Dallas County, Tex. Pitts- 
burgh in the same period fell from its 1950 
place as the 12th largest city to a 1960 place 
of 16th. 

I shall not prolong the recital of gloomy 
statistics. But we dare not ignore them. 
In 1950 Pennsylvania employed more than 
one-half of the Nation’s coal miners. By 
1960 the figure was one-quarter. The mod- 
ern steel, electrical equipment, and glass 
plants are moving elsewhere. The newer 
technologies based upon the new metals, 
upon modern research, and the ensuing new 
technologies are not coming to our four- 
county area. 

I used the word “senescence” to describe our 
area, The figures prove it. Our loss of popu- 
lation during the 1950-60 decade in the 20 
to 29 age bracket was four times the na- 
tional average. Our young people are leaving 
us; the very people we need to hold here for 
the training essential to the newer tech- 
nologies. And why would the young not 
leave us? In 1960 Pennsylvania stood 37th 
among the States of the Union in per capita 
expenditures for education. It is no coin- 
cidence that California is teeming with new 
industries. 

In Pennsylvania there are no public Junior 
colleges, with the possible exception of one 
in Hershey. California abounds in them. In 
Pennsylvania a student who wishes educa- 
tion beyond the high school must pay high 
fees in some private or partially State-sup- 
ported institution. In California he enters 
public junior colleges as in the case of high 
school, 

Industry will not move into a community 
which is noncompetitive in the public and 
private inducements it has to offer. It has 
been popular in Metropolitan Pittsburgh to 
blame organized labor and high taxation for 
the flight of industry. Certainly there are 
some labor-rate and labor- practice rigidities 
which must share some of the blame. And 
certainly taxation methods need overhauling. 
But these are not the major factors in our 
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industrial decline. More potent factors, ac- 
cording to industrialists who have considered 
Metropolitan Pittsburgh, are the aging work 
force, below average education of workers, 
the community's relatively meager expendi- 
tures for education, lack of modern facilities 
for education after high school. On this last 
point Pennsylvania is a quarter century be- 
hind times. We still think of high school and 
then only college, not having discovered, ap- 
parently, that a whole new range of indus- 
trial skills call, not for college education but 
for something less than college education, 
albeit more than high school. We have not 
stepped up to the realization that the study 
of drama and automobile mechanics; of 
philosophy and household appliance main- 
tenance; of theology and sales services; of 
medicine and typewriting; of history and do- 
mestic services; of electronics and table wait- 
ing; of nuclear physics and computer pro- 
graming, although requiring different types 
of schools, can lead, each and every one, to 
dignified and fruitful employment—all es- 
sential to an economically healthy and grace- 
fully cultured society. 

Not only are Pennsylvania expenditures for 
education noncompetitive with the national 
level but what we do spend is archaically 
allocated. For example, we spend one-third 
of funds—Federal, State, and local—avall- 
able for vocational training for farm train- 
ing, although farmers in Pennsylvania are 
only 6 percent of the labor force. We are 
still in Bible times—agriculture is more im- 
portant than urbanism, land apparently 
more important than people. We spend 
lavishly to teach domestic science; scrimp- 
ingly to prepare our youth for new indus- 
tries. 

Nowhere is Pennsylvania’s bucolic tradi- 
tion more eloquently attested than in Penn- 
sylvania’s prejudice in favor of rural school 
districts. Districts such as Pittsburgh re- 
ceive from the State less than 20 percent of 
their costs while some country districts re- 
ceive 90 percent. We do not seem to know 
that Pennsylvania has moved from an 
agrarian to an industrial society. 

Heavy industry claims to do its own train- 
ing. But even if that claim were fully justi- 
fied, small industry, which we so desperately 
need for diversification, must look to the 
newer types of school training for its trained 
personnel and such training is nonexistent 
in Pennsylvania. 

Is it any wonder then that the gross State 
product has declined from 7.4 percent of the 
gross national product in 1950 to 6.8 percent 
in 1960 and is continuing to decline? The 
decline can be halted only by the methods 
which have been proved in other States: in- 
creased public and private investments in 
schools, highways, housing, and develop- 
ment of natural resources. So far as public 
expenditures are concerned it will be urged, 
not to say, shouted, that our State is in fiscal 
difficulties and that we have an austerity 
program. And so we are; and so we have; 
and so we shall continue to be and have, 
until we relearn the truth, that Government 
as well as business must take risks. When 
business has lost its capital there is no sub- 
stitute for more capital. It is not different 
with Government. And do we really lack re- 
sources? The national average of State and 
local taxes is about $85 per $1,000 of personal 
income. In Pennsylvania the figure is less 
than $75. This makes Pennsylvania 42d. 
Business will not invest in a State which 
will not use its taxing power to invest in 
itself. 

Metropolitan Pittsburgh, public and pri- 
vate, has lost much of its capital. If one 
wishes the proof of that, let him walk from 
Gateway Center to the public auditorium, up 
Penn or Liberty Avenues. Not only is the 
capital lost but civic pride seems to be gone. 
One would suppose that municipal author- 
ity would at least require that the debris be 
removed from the empty buildings and that 
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the windows be repaired and washed and 
the fronts painted. But not so. To find 
anything worse one must go to McKeesport 
where the mayor hangs on to his dreary, 
blighted autonomy as if he thought that, 
once Pittsburgh dies for lack of a baseball 
club and mass transportation, McKeesport 
will then be worth keeping. 

Here is a delusion, the delusion that the 

129 municipalities which snuggle up to Pitts- 
burgh for economic warmth, like little pigs 
to an old sow, suckling her milk, can prosper 
after the sow dies. Here is another delusion, 
that once mass transportation has made the 
center of the metropolitan area more accessi- 
ble the periphery will suffer. Far from it. 
As people are able to get about, to see ex- 
cellence, beauty, and grace, tastes will im- 
prove, appetites will be whetted, demands 
will multiply. The periphery will come in 
for its share in the revival of demand, but 
only if the center prospers and can set the 
pace. 
Ten years ago the Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development was studying mass 
transportation. Today we have gotten as 
far as a referendum—maybe. Suppose in 
the last century our Federal and State Gov- 
ernments had held referendums on whether 
we should have railroads. After 10 years we 
have a really pitifully modest proposal—one 
to buy up some franchises and some wheez- 
ingly decrepit equipment. The proposal is 
trivial compared with San Francisco's long 
range plan for a comprehensive system which 
will go into the very warp and woof of that 
great community. Its cost will involve many 
millions for every million of our proposal. 
Yet ours is better than nothing. Let us hope 
we can have it, 

I think it is not too much to say that in 
Metropolitan Pittsburgh we lack leadership 
on all fronts. Our politicians are engaged 
in internecine quarrels. Our business and 
labor leaders are comfortable and secure in 
their pension-padded industrial cells. The 
spirit of venture is not among us. The cen- 
trifugal forces of our decaying society seem 
all but inexorable. Even fee-fed squires can 
play politics with the lives of the citizenry, 
flouting State motor regulations for the pub- 
lic safety. There seems to be none to say 
them nay. 

A centrifuge tends to create a vacuum. A 
vacuum tends to be filled. If leaders do not 
lead or cannot lead because disintegration 
has gone too far, others less stable will as- 
pire. The people of Metropolitan Pittsburgh 
have been patient, How long will they wait? 
Individual men can traffic on the commu- 
nity's sickness. On the other hand only a 
littie inspired leadership can mobilize a 
spirit which will drum out of the commu- 
nity the predatory elements which can pros- 
per only when statesmanship is wanting. 
Which way will it be in Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh? 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


Metropolitan Pittsburgh can choose for- 
tune or misfortune. I wish I could predict 
which way the choice will go. I fear that we 
are ripe for the demagog. 

Now I summarize and conclude. Only 
functional metropolitanism, cooperation by 
law by all units of the real community, for 
industrial development, cultural develop- 
ment, and all the basic public services and 
improvements can save Metropolitan Pitts- 
burgh from the not so slow death it is now 
suffering. I despair of any such metropoli- 
tanism unless it is induced by a comprehen- 
sive Federal plan of grants of counterpart 
funds conditioned upon new metropolitan 
political organizations sufficiently modern to 
meet modern problems of urban renewal and 
mass transportation. 
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As for the State resources for such a pro- 
gram I have said that we have unused taxing 
power. As for the Federal fund require- 
ments I renew a previous proposal. 

To produce the Federal funds for the nec- 
essary programs of transportation, and ur- 
ban renewal, and the newer education, I 
would raise the social security retirement age 
to 70. It is absurd to devote millions to 
prolonging life and at the same time decree 
that the work life should end at 65. People 
are living longer—in better health and in 
greater competence. The character of in- 
dustrial jobs is changing. Older people can 
do the older jobs as well as or better than 
younger people. Younger people on the 
other hand can better absorb the higher 
training required for the newer jobs in this 
time of constant encroachment of the ma- 
chine upon human hands. It will take 
younger people for the cultural revival 
which I postulate. Hence my thesis: Work 
for the older people and more education and 
more training for the younger people, 

The savings in outlay, public and private, 
for pensions for the American people begin- 
ning at age 70 rather than at age 65 would 
be $10 billion per annum. A 10-year na- 
tional program of urban rebuilding, includ- 
ing transportation, would cost $100 billion 
per annum. A 20-year program would cost 
$50 billion per annum. The social security 
savings would make the funding feasible. 

Obviously to apply these vast revenues to 
the financing of a new urbanism would re- 
quire more changes in existing law than 
simply the raising of the retirement age. 
But such technicalities are always manage- 
able when the national need is felt deeply 
enough. I think we have the money now. 
We are wasting it in premature pensions and 
we are wasting educable young minds by 
permitting them to enter the industrial work 
force prematurely. And finally we are not 
preparing for our industrial and cultural fu- 
ture with adequate new forms of education. 

It is significant that one of man’s most 
persistent dreams of perfection—the dream 
of heaven—should have been stated not in 
terms of a pastoral scene on a beautiful 
countryside but in terms of a city. The 
concept might have been that of a “bowery 
hollow crowned with summer sea”; or that 
of a long-shadowed evening landscape; or 
that of a cool morning on a tinted mountain- 
top. But no, the concept of heaven was that 
of the city beautiful. Let us not lose that 
dream. 


POWER, PROFITS, AND PROGRESS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the steel 
industry has helped build this Nation. It 
is vitally concerned with the lack of un- 
derstanding of the profit motive. Mr. 
Leslie B. Worthington, president of the 
United States Steel Corp., in an eloquent 
address before the Public Utility Buyers 
Group annual convention in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on February 18, 1963, discussed 
“Power, Profits, and Progress.” 

I ask unanimous consent to place this 
address in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POWER, PROFIT, AND PROGRESS 
(By Leslie B. Worthington) 

First of all, let me join in extending a 
warm and sincere welcome to you gentlemen 
of the Public Utility Buyers group. Here in 
Pittsburgh, we feel that we have a rather 
special association with the buying and pur- 
chasing field; something beyond the great 
variety of products we manufacture and sell. 

It has to do with Pittsburgh's century-old 
position as the steel capital of America. His- 
tory records that it all began largely through 
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the efforts of a man who had been a member 
of your profession during the Revolutionary 
War. 


His name was William Turnbull, and he 
had been a buyer of supplies for the Conti- 
nental Army. After America won its inde- 
pendence, he came to Pittsburgh in search 
of business opportunities, and I guess he 
must have had that typical buyer’s foresight. 
Together with several other gentlemen, he 
helped to build the Alliance furnace, which 
was located about 25 miles south of here as 
the crow flies, and was the first blast fur- 
nace built west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

That was the beginning, and you know the 
rest of the story. Pittsburgh and the pro- 
duction of iron and steel became synonymous 
around the world. The portion of the indus- 
try located in the Pittsburgh district con- 
sumes and produces, every year, goods and 
services worth hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. It typifies, I believe, the tremendous 
interdependence of American industry, just 
as it proves the essential nature of competi- 
tive enterprise. 

This can also be said, of course, for the 
fine profit-motivated utilities which serve 
the Greater Pittsburgh area. Like every oth- 
er heavily industrialized district in the Na- 
tion, Pittsburgh owes a great deal to the 
public utilities—distributing electricity, gas, 
and steam—which have met the challenge of 
steady industrial and residential growth. 

It would be possible, no doubt, to spend 
all our time together today just talking 
about Pittsburgh and its past and present 
associations with your industry. There is, 
for example, Pittsburgh’s role in the discov- 
ery and early distribution of oil. 

Then, there is that famous Pittsburgher, 
George Westinghouse. His invention of the 
gas meter, his work on auiomatic safety 
valves and his general interest in gas as a 
fuel contributed substantially to the intro- 
duction of gas into the American home. 

As you know, he later turned his atten- 
tion to electricity—and all of us who depend 
upon and profit from America’s vast electric 
power capacity can be thankful for the inven- 
tive genius and foresight of George West- 
inghouse. 

But being a steelman, I find myself ir- 
resistibly attracted to the close relationship 
that has existed between America’s investor- 
owned utilities and its profit-motivated steel 
industry. 

This relationship also dates back about a 
century, to the time when tron pipe was 
making possible the first municipal water 
and sewage systems. It goes back to the 
iron and steel products used in the first cen- 
tral heating systems—and back to 1876 when 
gas piped to the Philadelphia Exposition 
brought about the first public display of a 
gas kitchen range. 

It is steel that helps to harness water 
power and convert it into electric power with 
turbines and generators also of steel. When 
coal is converted into electricity, there are 
miles of steel pressure tubing in the boilers, 
heat exchangers, condensers, and super- 
heaters of the generating plant. 

Across high-voltage transmission towers, 
through cables and wires, into substations 
and transformers, and out again to the home, 
office building, and factory, electricity and 
steel travel together. 

Of course, gas travels in the same company. 
Steel drills the well and brings the gas to 
the surface. Steel carries it across the conti- 
nent, regulates it with valves and pumps, 
carries it to city and suburb and meters it to 
the ultimate consumer. 

And when that energy is finally con- 
sumed—be it gas or electricity—all of the 
heating plants, machinery, appliances, and 
light fixtures are made predominantly of 
steel. 

So from all appearances, this seems to have 
been a mutually beneficial relationship. I 
know that in United States Steel, we have 
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found a great challenge and a great satisfac- 
tion in supplying your needs and meeting 
your very exacting demands. We are putting 
all of that experience, and more, into our 
current efforts to provide you with even 
better steel products now and in the years 
ahead. 

But this isn’t all. Utilities and steel 
helped to shape America into the great in- 
dustrial Nation that it has become. The in- 
dustrial power of this land is, in large meas- 
ure, a creation of steel in endless variety 
and energy in limitless quantity. 

It would be difficult to find a single prod- 
uct, a single technological development, a 
single industry that does not owe a part of 
its existence to the products and services 
offered by our two industries. 

The American home is one of the most 
comfortable and convenient to be found any- 
where in the world. Products of steel and 
the products of utilities helped to make it 
80 


At this very moment, across the length 
and breadth of our land, electric motors 
drive the complex and reliable machinery of 
our industrial plant. Gas-fired industrial 
furnaces anneal, bake, heat-treat, melt, and 
otherwise help to process the constantly 
growing variety of our manufactured goods, 
while water is used to cool and clean, lubri- 
cate, and quench. 

From automobiles to Z-shaped steel sec- 
tions, from safety pins to man-carrying cap- 
sules destined for outer space, the products 
of American industry come off the assembly 
lines in steady profusion. This is the power 
of America. It is the abiiity to produce a 
gadget or a rocket, and do it accurately and 
efficiently, not only once or twice, but mil- 
lions of times if the market exists. 

They tell me that when the first modern 
computer was being built, a little more than 
a decade ago, there was some question as 
to what the demand might be and whether 
there would be any real demand at all. Well, 
there were some 5,000 computers in operation 
2 years ago. The number has climbed 
rapidly since then, and I read just last month 
that some 20 electronics companies, offering 
an increasing variety of computer systems, 
will compete for an estimated $2.5 billion 
worth of data processing business in 1963, 

In this single illustration, there is revealed 
much of the wealth, productive capacity, 
technological greatness and vast potential 
of our Nation and its system of free, com- 
petitive enterprise. Here is one of the rea- 
sons why Russian Premier Khrushchev urged 
his people, late last year, “to learn from the 
capitalists—to imitate whatever they have 
that is good and profitable.” 

What was the magic formula by which 
we created all this wealth, capacity, great- 
ness, and potential? 

One ingredient, most certainly, has been 
the manner in which you people in the 
utilities field have worked and profited and 
invested, so as to step up the available quan- 
tity and keep down the cost of the energy 
you sell. 

Year after year, the investor-owned elec- 
tric companies continue to advance Ameri- 
ca’s world leadership in electricity. You 
know the statistics better than I, including 
the fact that we have about three times the 
power-producing capacity of the Soviet 
Union, and there is no sign of their catching 
up in the foreseeable future. 

Just the other day I read where residen- 
tial electric service cost 24 cents a kilowatt 
hour when it was introduced in New York 
City back in 1883. Americans now pay about 
a tenth of that amount for their electric 
power. 

Another major source of America’s indus- 
trial power and energy is the fact that prog- 
ress achieved in one segment of our economy 
almost always becomes progress for many 
others. 
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Around the turn of this century, as de- 
mand grew for natural gas, you people in 
that industry asked for pipe of bigger diam- 
eters and higher strengths, and the steel 
industry took up the challenge. 

Our research and operating people learned 
more about the chemical structure and met- 
allurgical properties of steel, and we sup- 
plied the pipe you wanted. In fact, we've 
been supplying the gas industry with 36- 
inch outside diameter pipe for a number of 
years, and the working pressures run all 
the way up to the 60,000 pounds per square 
inch of the high strength X-60 steel ap- 
proved last year. 

In United States Steel, we think this is 
only the beginning. We are actively ex- 
perimenting with line pipe designed for 
pressures of 70, 90, and a 100,000 pounds per 
square inch. We're presently installing a 
new mill here in the Pittsburgh district that 
will employ the most advanced techniques 
for making electric resistance weld pipe. 

Incidentally, you buyers of welded pipe 
had a lot to do with our decision to install 
this mill. You’ve been stressing to our 
salesmen that your companies want still 
higher quality, thinner walls, and longer 
lengths. The aim of this new mill will be 
to meet those needs. 

Another example is the fruition of a proj- 
ect that began 30 years ago, with our first 
experiments on a high-strength, low-alloy 
steel possessing remarkable corrosion resist- 
ance properties. A tower made of this steel, 
which we call Cor-Ten, was erected some 
time ago out at our Gary Steel Works in 
Indiana. It has a rich, russet color that 
developed about a year after it was put up, 
and is caused by a thin, tightly adhering 
skin that forms on Cor-Ten. The skin 
doesn't flake off, but rather, seals and pre- 
serves the steel’s original strength and thick- 
ness. 

Recently, when steel and other materials 
were being considered for transmission tow- 
ers on one of the earliest 5,000-kilovolt lines, 
Cor-Ten was selected for the entire project. 
It was found to be more suitable in appear- 
ance and, of greater importance, more eco- 
nomical than any other material studied. 

My point is, of course, that a single ele- 
ment of progress within our competitive 
system can become a many splendored thing, 
to paraphrase a popular song of a few years 
back. The demands of one industry spur 
research and development in another. The 
results of that effort are applied to meet the 
needs in still other areas, and the resulting 
chain reaction produces economic and in- 
dustrial growth of vast proportions. 

Steel developed for utility and other com- 
panies in past years is giving success to 
efforts in the missile and space industry. 
And what we are doing now in the way of 
new research for missiles and space will 
someday find application in utilities, and 
automobiles, and appliances, and others. 

What is the energetic force that drives 
this whole process forward? Well, you gen- 
tlemen know the answer. It is partly our 
pride of workmanship, the American desire 
to do a better job, build a better product, 
provide a needed service. It is our natural, 
national drive—plus one more element, 
profit. 

What motivated your industry to increase 
its real output by more than 240 percent 
from 1947 to 1961, an increase some four 
times greater than that of the total economy 
over the same period of time? It was profit. 
Why does a steel company spend years of 
time and millions of dollars to develop and 
produce a better, stronger steel? To improve 
its profit position. Why are Americans the 
best fed, best housed, highest paid people 
on the face of the earth? In a word—profit, 

Yet for more years than obviously has 
been good for the health of our economy, 
the profit column in our national ledger 
has been considerably out of balance. Al- 
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most every economic yardstick that we have 
shows the comparative trend of corporate 
profits going counter to our general eco- 
nomic growth. 

About a year ago, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia studied the decade of 
1950's. It found that the 10-year period 
was one of good national progress. The 
gross national product increased by about 
77 percent; business sales went up some 70 
percent; employee compensation rose 90 per- 
cent. It was a good decade for most every 
segment of the economy—except profits. 
They were just about the same in 1960 as 
they had been in 1950. 

A more recent study by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce measured what it calls 
the corporate output, which might be de- 
scribed as the contributions made by Amer- 
ica’s corporations to gross national product. 
The study covered the years from 1948 
through the first half of 1962, and it showed 
that annual corporate output more than 
doubled during that period of time. 

But the share of corporate output re- 
turned to capital in the form of profits de- 
clined by a fourth. And the amount of 
profits left for reinvestment in the Nation’s 
corporations dropped from an annual rate 
of $13 billion in 1948 to $10 billion the first 
half of 1962. 

Now, some people will ask: If profits are 
so important, and if they have been relatively 
declining all these years, then why does our 
economy keep moving onward and upward? 
The answer to this can be found, perhaps, 
in the attention which official Washington 
has been directing lately to what they term 
“a lag in our national growth,” dating back 
over the past 5 years. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, among 
others, has referred to unemployment hold- 
ing at a 5-percent rate over that period. 
The administration’s chief economic ad- 
viser, Walter Heller, said last November that 
the economy has been suffering from a case 
of “tired blood” since 1957. 

If anyone is interested in a reason, I would 
suggest that they take a look at the Eco- 
nomic Letter issued last month by the First 
National City Bank of New York. It re- 
veals that according to Internal Revenue 
Service figures, manufacturing corporations, 
as a group, have earned less than 8 percent 
on their net worth in every year back to 
1957. Also, average profits for this same 
group of corporations have been down around 
3 cents per sales dollar ever since 1957. 

Largely because of this obvious squeeze 
on profits, annual expenditures for new 
plant and equipment among manufacturing 
companies actually dropped by a billion 
dollars between 1957 and last year. 

The whole situation reminds me of the 
oldtime melodrama, “Nellie, the Beautiful 
Cloak Model.” In the first act, as some of 
you may recall, the villain tries to push Nel- 
lie into the ocean. In the second act, he 
ties her to the railroad tracks, and in the 
third act, he places her in the path of a 
buzz saw. 

Then, in the fourth act, the villain says, 
“Nellie, why do you mistrust me?” 

Profits have been half drowned in a sea 
of taxation. They have been derailed by 
the results of excessive wage demands. They 
have felt the sting of inflation’s buzz saw. 
And now the question is asked, “Why is our 
national economy lagging?” 

The answer is obvious. Our major eco- 
nomic problem may well be “tired blood.” 
If so, it has certainly been caused by “profit 
deficiency anemia.” For too many years, 
there have been too many variations on the 
idea that political capital can be made by 
dreaming up new ways to destroy invest- 
ment capital. 

We have got to call a halt to this eco- 
nomic nonsense that says you can tax away 
profits, bargain away profits, inflate away 
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profits and still maintain a healthy, vigorous- 
ly growing economy. It just can’t be done, 
and the statistical proof is beginning to show 
up. 
For almost half a century, economists here 
and abroad have been studying the direct 
relationship between excessive wage costs 
and unemployment. There is similar in- 
terest growing today about the relationship 
between profits and unemployment. I un- 
derstand that if unemployment rates are 
plotted out on the same graph with cor- 
porate profits, it becomes quite apparent 
that when profits are squeezed, unemploy- 
ment rises—and when profits rise, unemploy- 
ment declines. 

There should be no mystery about this. 
The only way any self-sustaining productive 
job can come into being is through the in- 
vestment of capital. The only source of this 
capital is the profit that contributes to it, 
and serves to attract savings for use in 
productive enterprises. 

In other words, there has to be incentive. 
There has to be an incentive for people to 
give their best, for people to save and invest 
their savings, for individuals to take the risks 
and assume the responsibilities that go with 
economic achievement, 

If there is proof of this anywhere, it is cer- 
tainly in the tremendous progress America 
made through its investor-owned, profit- 
motivated utilities and industries. And hav- 
ing done such an outstanding job in this 
area, I believe we have both the ability and 
the responsibility to do what we can to get 
the Nation back on the track of growth 
through profits. 

Some months ago, I saw a little news item 
on some strange happenings at a hosiery 
mill—I believe it was down in North Caro- 
lina. One day, in the midst of production, all 
the needles stopped for a moment and then 
began running backwards, unraveling socks 
instead of knitting them. 

Conveyor belts suddenly reversed their 
direction, packaging machines began to un- 
pack cartons and ing in the plant 
seemed to be doing just the opposite of its 
intended purpose. A power company spokes- 
man explained this strange event as a power 
reversal, and after a short period, the situa- 
tion was corrected. 

I don’t know how often this occurs in the 
power industry, and I’m not certain that I 
understand how or why it happens. But Ido 
know that a similar event can happen in 
an economy. 

The developer of our economic power— 
our national strength—is profit. It is the 
generating force behind the multitude of 
products that fill the markets of the land. 
It is a mighty builder of factories, bridges, 
hospitals and schools—it is a creator of jobs 
and income and, yes, even taxes. 

Your future plans in the utilities industry, 
and ours in the steel industry, are based 
upon the continued ability of America’s com- 
petitive businesses to earn the profit they 
need to do the jobs that have to be done, 
And there are many big jobs to be done in 
the years ahead. 

There are research projects to be carried 
forward. There is new technology to be in- 
Stalled, new equipment to be purchased, if 
we are to maintain our leading position 
among the nations of the world. There are 
jobs to be created for millions of new work- 
ers—a project that will cost more than $270 
Dillion over the next 7 years or so. There are 
the essential needs to be filled of the more 
than 250 million Americans who will live in 
this land less than 20 years from now. 

And to do all of this, there will have to 
be profit—much larger profits than those our 
businesses, and industries, and utilities have 
been realizing in recent years. 

You and I and our contemporaries have a 
job to do, then, helping to reduce the alarm- 
ing misunderstanding and misinformation 
that exists about the basic importance of 
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profits to the creation of jobs and economic 
progress. And we have a job to do in our 
daily business activities. 

No one is more aware than I am of the 
role you people play, as buyers, in determin- 
ing the size of annual profits. The buyer's 
function, which was identified for so many 
years as being clerical in nature, has now 
become one of the most fertile areas for cost 
improvement. 

I know that in United States Steel, we 
realized long ago that savings attained 
through efficient purchasing find their way 
into the profit column just as rapidly as any 
other operating cost reduction. In fact, our 
purchasing people put it this way: 

With almost 60 cents of each sales dollar 
being spent by the average manufacturing 
company for purchased goods and services, a 
4-percent savings in purchase cost can be 
just as important, profitwise, to many com- 
panies as a 20-percent increase in sales 
volume. 

If I may make one further reference to 
United States Steel, I would like to say this. 
We are well aware of the responsibility you 
have to your own companies to fulfill that 
long-established objective of good buying: 
“To procure the right material, of the right 
quality, in the right quantity, at the right 
time, from the right source, at the right 
price.” 

We advise the salesmen who call on our 
purchasing people, for example, that we 
expect to receive constructive suggestions 
that can help our business, and help their 
own companies as well. And by the same 
token, we feel that we have a responsibility 
to do more than just sell steel products. 

This is not only an age of steel, but one 
of 10,000 different steels—each of which pos- 
sesses an exacting array of characteristics 
and properties to do exacting jobs. 

We expect our salesmen to help you and 
other purchasing people, including those in 
companies that supply you with items made 
from our steel, to select the right material 
for the right job. And more than this, we 
expect them to suggest the product that can 
give you the least cost per pound and the 
least pounds per job. 

This is why we engage in a great amount 
of research, with special emphasis placed 
upon applications research. In the same 
manner that your companies promote the 
sale of home appliances and offer service and 
advice on the most efficient use of your prod- 
ucts, so we also believe that much of our 
future business rests upon how well we assist 
you and other customers to find steel the 
most efficient, low-cost material you can use. 

We are doing this because we are profit- 
motivated, just as you are. And one thing 
more: We recognize, as you do, that this is 
the key to national progress. America will 
advance only to the extent that its indus- 
tries and utilities have the incentive—the 
profit—to do things better today and to- 
morrow than they were done yesterday, or 
the day before. 

You know, a rather large industry in this 
country is the fastener industry. Automo- 
biles, houses, bridges, refrigerators—every- 
thing is held together with fasteners of vari- 
ous shapes and varieties, and most of them 
are steel. 

Every year, the fastener industry takes 
about a million tons of steel and transforms 
it into about one hundred billion fasteners, 
ranging from tiny rivets to bolts a dozen feet 
or more in length. From one million tons of 
steel, come one hundred billion fasteners. 

This may sound fantastic, but actually, 
profit does the same thing for the entire 
American way of life. Between the power 
we have generated in our economy, and the 
progress we hope to achieve in the future, 
there is the unfailing, steel-like band of 
profit that binds the two together. Power— 
profits—and progress, this is the formula of 
American achievement. 
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It has never failed us in the past, It is 
our job, yours and mine, to make certain 
that it is kept intact to serve us in the 
future. It will not be an easy job, but then, 
neither is the job of supplying a vast and 
productive Nation with gas, electricity, water 
and other utilities—and steel. 

A whole world of freedom-loving people 
expects us to succeed. I know we will. 


FEDERAL TROOPS IN BIRMINGHAM? 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the 
Greensboro Daily News, of Greensboro, 
N.C., carried an editorial in its issue of 
May 20, 1963, entitled “Federal Troops 
in Birmingham?” This editorial is 
worthy of wide dissemination because 
it reflects an understanding of the peril 
posed to constitutional government in 
America by the use or threat of use of 
Federal Armed Forces to discharge the 
responsibility of preserving order which 
our constitutional system imposes upon 
States and local communities. 

I request unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in full in the body 
of the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL Troops IN BIRMINGHAM? 


Following so shortly on the heels of armed 
intervention at the University of Mississippi 
last autumn, President Kennedy’s alerting 
of Federal troops to “prevent a disaster” at 
Birmingham was bound to be controversial. 
And so it has proved. 

“There is not the slightest legal basis for 
the use of such power under the Constitu- 
tion unless requested by the State govern- 
ment,” argues Columnist David Lawrence. 
This is essentially the position of Gov. 
George Wallace of Alabama, who has threat- 
ened to file a court suit asking for an in- 
junction against the possible use of U.S. 
troops as a last resort measure in Birming- 
ham. 


In a telegram to the Governor, Mr. Ken- 
nedy cites title 10, section 333, of the United 
States Code as his authority. The relevant 
portions of that statute state: 

“The President, by using the militia or 
the Armed Forces, or both, or by any other 
means, shall take such measures as he con- 
siders necessary to suppress, in a State, any 
insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful 
combination, or conspiracy, if it so hinders 
the execution of the laws * * * that any 
part or class of its people is deprived of a 
right, privilege, immunity, or protection 
named in the Constitution and secured by 
law, and the constituted authorities of that 
State are unable, fail, or refuse to protect 
that right.” 

Whatever else may be said of this statute, 
wide as it is in scope, it is highly ambiguous. 
Who, for instance, is to define “insurrection, 
domestic violence * * * combination or con- 
spiracy"? Who is to say when they have 
begun in a city within a State? And who 
can say, unless it is the “constituted author- 
ities” themselves, when they have ceased to 
be in firm control of a disorderly situation? 

By the letter of title 10, it would seem 
that the President could find ample text for 
any armed intervention whatsoever within 
a State. But in the spirit of constitutional 
custom, it would, as the President told a 
gathering of Alabama editors this week, be 
a defeat for the American system to invoke 
troops in this context. 

In spite of the surface similarity to the 
disorders in Oxford last fall, there is indeed 
a world of difference between sending in 
troops to back the execution of a court order, 
and sending in troops to supersede the 
elected governing authorities of a State or 
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city. It is safe to say that enormous pres- 
sures have built up on the White House to 
assert its authority in Birmingham. By 
promptings that are as short sighted as they 
are decent, it would be tempting to think 
that even a form of Federal martial law 
would be preferable to an explosive situation 
in which American citizens are being har- 
assed with fire hoses and police dogs as they 
seek to enjoy their rights of assembly and 
petition, and in which a Governor is using 
State troopers to arbitrate a dispute between 
two different city governments, 

The great danger, the great strain on Amer- 
ican constitutional custom, in such a situ- 
ation lies not so much in the exact legal 
niceties but in setting a grave precedent 
which could be conveniently turned to ig- 
noble uses by a Chief Executive in the 
future. 

Back in late September, the President was 
faced with a choice between seeing the writ 
of Federal law defied and marshals subjected 
to bodily harm and using Federal troops. 
So far, in Birmingham, such a clear-cut 
issue of the defiance of Federal authority 
has not arisen. Hopefully it will not. And 
that is why we would join Mr. Lawrence in 
counseling extreme caution in the brandish- 
ing of Federal armed force, even in the face 
of a George Wallace. 

Municipal disorders in Alabama, however 
shocking they are, should not become a stalk- 
ing horse for the assertion of constitutional 
prerogatives which simply do not lie within 
the traditional scope of Presidential author- 


ity. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? If not, 
I would like to obtain the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
desire that the Senator from Alaska be 
recognized, with the understanding that 
at 5 minutes to 1 there be a quorum 
call, so that the Senate may leave in a 
body at 1 o’clock to go to the Chamber 
of the other House. 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes, indeed. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO THE PURCHASE OF 
SILVER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana desire that 
the unfinished business be laid before the 
Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The un- 
finished business will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5389) to repeal certain legislation relat- 
ing to the purchase of silver, and for 
other purposes. 


THE FEDERAL MARITIME COMMIS- 
SION HAS SCUTTLED THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST; ITS MEMBERS SHOULD 
BE REPLACED 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Senator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it 
was on June 12, 1961, that President 
Kennedy sent to Congress Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 7 of 1961, to establish a 
five-member Maritime Commission. It 
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was designed to remedy the schizo- 
phrenic organizational malady that had 
long existed as a result of the conflicting 
combination of both regulatory and pro- 
motional responsibilities for the mari- 
time industry in one organization. At 
that time, the Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Board, which held the regula- 
tory responsibility, was also Maritime 
Administrator, being charged with the 
duty of promoting the welfare of the 
same industry that, under his other hat, 
he was supposed to regulate. It should 
long have been recognized that this con- 
dition made genuine regulation of the 
maritime industry difficult to expect. 
The two functions were, by their nature, 
incompatible. 

Certainly for the last 40 years or more 
the regulatory machinery of American 
shipping has favored wholly the opera- 
tor and never the public. This condi- 
tion has been so flagrant that within the 
last 30 years Presidents repeatedly 
abolished the existing regulatory agency 
and replaced it with another in the hope 
that the new agency would modify exist- 
ing policy and show some regard for the 
public interest. Thus, President Roose- 
velt in 1936 replaced the U.S. Shipping 
Board, established in 1916, with the U.S. 
Maritime Commission. There was no 
improvement. So again President Tru- 
man, by Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 
1950, established the Federal Maritime 
Board and the Office of the Maritime 
Administrator. This change proved no 
more satisfactory than the preceding 
ones in rectifying the flagrant bias. So 
the Federal Maritime Board was again 
replaced on June 12, 1961, by President 
Kennedy. This time the hopeful dis- 
tinction was made clear that the regu- 
latory and promotive functions and 
agencies would be separated. 

One reason why there had been no 
improvement in the past regardless of 
who were appointed Commissioners was 
that underneath them the same old bu- 
reaucracy, perpetually infiltrated by the 
steamship lobbyists, continued to hold 
sway. Instead of serving the public it 
had invariably served the vested inter- 
ests. But with the reorganization plan 
of 1961, promising something of the New 
Frontier, I hailed it hopefully and testi- 
fled as follows: 

The new Maritime Commission, replacing 
the present Maritime Board, would have five 
members instead of three—a change which 
should bring new ideas and a fresh approach 
to the regulation of water carriers subject 
to its jurisdiction and also a desirable greater 
diversity or representation. I believe this 
change, in itself, ought to be productive of 
a hitherto untried vigorous regulatory policy 
which is so badly needed. 

It is of particular importance that the 
plan of the President would relieve the 
Chairman of the regulatory body of respon- 
sibility for promotional efforts on behalf of 
the maritime industry. This important duty 
would be lodged in a Maritime Administra- 
tor responsible to the Secretary of Com- 
merce where it appropriately belongs. The 
anomalous situation now existing in which 
one individual is both the Chairman of the 
Maritime Board, in which role he exercises 
regulatory responsibilties, and also Mari- 
time Administrator, a position charged with 
responsibility for promoting and encouraging 
the development of the American merchant 
marine is, I believe, at the root of many of 
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the freight cost difficulties faced by the 
offshore areas. 

I believe the adoption of this reorganiza- 
tion plan is essential not only to the inter- 
ests of the public dependent on water trans- 
portation but that it will also greatly benefit 
the water carriers, 


Unfortunately, despite these high 
hopes, the present Maritime Commission 
has betrayed the purpose of the President 
and the trust that he put in it. What- 
ever justification there may have been 
before the regulatory and promotive 
functions were separated, this reorga- 
nization has not produced the results for 
which we in Alaska, and no doubt the 
President hoped, and the long victimized 
public had a right to expect. The pres- 
ent Maritime Commission has frankly 
sold out to the maritime industry. 

A brief review of the history of at- 
tempts to regulate the U.S. maritime in- 
dustry raises the question whether an 
entirely different approach to control of 
this part of the transportation industry— 
certainly insofar as it serves offshore 
areas—should not be developed. 

Water carriers were the second form 
of transportation subject to regulation 
in the United States, following regulation 
of the railroads by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in 1887. 

Early regulation of water transporta- 
tion was concerned largely where ship- 
ments were partly by rail and partly by 
water when both occurred under com- 
mon control, management or arrange- 
ment. Thus, provisions for such regula- 
tion appeared in the 1887 act to regulate 
commerce, the subsequent amendment 
of the Hepburn Act of 1906 and the 
Panama Canal Act of 1912. 

In 1916, after congressional commit- 
tees had, for 2 years, investigated prob- 
lems of water transportation, the Ship- 
ping Act of 1916 was passed to correct 
abuses revealed by the investigations. 
Rate wars in the maritime industry had 
been frequent, resulting in special agree- 
ments or understandings among the 
larger carriers as to rates, schedules, or 
sailings, and ports served, deferred re- 
bates and other practices designed to 
discourage competition. To outlaw these 
practices, and protect the public against 
abuses of monopolistic control the Ship- 
ping Act of 1916 was passed. 

With the passage of this act—the first 
exclusively concerned with regulation 
of the shipping industry—first appeared 
the unfortunate commingling of regu- 
latory and promotional responsibilities 
in one agency that Reorganization Plan 
No. 7 of 1961 finally sought to cure. For 
the 1916 act established the U.S. Ship- 
ping Board which had elements of both 
duties. 

Rates in the foreign trades were not 
subject to direct control of the Board, 
but it was required to approve carrier 
agreements relating to rates, services, 
or traffic arrangements. Domestic car- 
riers were required to publish and file 
their maximum rates, which had to be 
just and reasonable. The Board was 
authorized to prescribe maximum rates. 

At the same time, however, the Ship- 
ping Act of 1916 had as its purpose to 
foster development of an American mer- 
chant marine; World War I had demon- 
strated the urgent need for additional 
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shipping. Thus, the act authorized the 
Shipping Board to form a corporation, 
later known as the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, to purchase, construct, lease, 
and operate merchant vessels. Subse- 
quent legislation in 1920 and 1928 as- 
signed other responsibilities designed to 
foster and promote the American mer- 
chant marine through sales to private 
owners of ships constructed under Goy- 
ernment auspices and, later, through the 
administration of subsidies to encourage 
private construction of vessels for our 
foreign trade. 

Meanwhile, the increasing difficulties 
of carriers in the domestic trade—largely 
due to the augmented number of vessels 
resulting from World War I construc- 
tion—made legislation to regulate mini- 
mum, as well as maximum rates, im- 
perative. After a series of rate wars 
leaving domestic water carriers in a state 
of financial chaos, Congress enacted, in 
1933, the Intercoastal Shipping Act—the 
act under which trade to Alaska is reg- 
ulated. This act required carriers to 
file and adhere to their actual rates. 
Power to administer the regulatory pro- 
visions, including suspension of proposed 
changes in rates and investigation of the 
lawfulness of a proposed new rate was 
assigned to what was then the Shipping 
Board Bureau in the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
abolished the Shipping Board Bureau 
and created the U.S. Maritime Commis- 
sion which, in addition to powers of sus- 
pension and investigation the Shipping 
Board had exercised, was given authority 
to prescribe just and reasonable mini- 
mum as well as maximum rates. 

However, the act of 1936 repeated pre- 
vious legislative errors resulting in an 
incompatible mixture of promotional and 
regulatory responsibilities. ‘The Mari- 
time Commission was required to ad- 
minister an amended program of subsi- 
dies to encourage the foreign trades, and 
to promote development of the American 
merchant marine, meanwhile presum- 
ably exercising its regulatory responsi- 
bilities. 

The subsequent reorganization in 1950 
of the Maritime Commission into a Fed- 
eral Maritime Board and a Maritime Ad- 
ministrator failed to remedy the incon- 
sistent regulatory-promotional pattern 
of our maritime program, since, as noted 
above, the Maritime Administrator, hav- 
ing primary promotional responsibility, 
also served as Chairman of the regula- 
tory body, the Maritime Board. 

With the passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940 a meaningful scheme of 
regulation was enacted for the domestic 
water carriers—placing them under the 
regulatory aegis of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. However, this legis- 
lation, by special provision of section 27 
(b) of the Alaska Statehood Act, does not 
apply to the carriers engaged in trade 
between Alaska and the other States. 

From the days of the U.S. Shipping 
Board Alaskans have suffered the conse- 
quences of ineffective rate regulation. 
They have been and are dependent on 
water transportation for nearly every- 
thing they eat, wear, use, and need for 
any purpose. Ninety percent of all com- 
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ported by water. 

And through the years there has been 
one consistent pattern in the cost of liv- 
ing in Alaska—that is, up—always in- 
creasing and increasing at a rate faster 
than other living cost increases. That 
Alaska’s rising costs follow the cost of 
transportation is undeniable because the 
pattern of transportation cost has been 
the same—inexorably increasing, year by 
year, and the cost of living in Alaska has 
been roughly proportional to the trans- 
portation rates. 

Prior to statehood, a constant preoc- 
cupation of the territorial legislature, be- 
ginning with the first one in 1913, was 
with means of prevailing upon the Fed- 
eral Government to bring down the cost 
of shipping—an area of legislation in 
walen the Territory was completely help- 

ess. 

This helplessness was most forcibly 
demonstrated by the long years of dis- 
crimination against the Territory by two 
words in the Jones Act—the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920—which derived its 
name from its author, Senator Wesley L. 
Jones, of the State of Washington, whose 
legislation was designed to help his Seat- 
tle constituents in the shipping business. 
Long before passage of the Jones Act 
there was general agreement in Con- 
gress that the coastal trade of the U.S. 
merchant marine should be served ex- 
clusively by domestic shipping. Section 
27 of the 1920 act, however, included 
provisos designed to relax the exclusive 
control of domestic shipping in inter- 
state commerce to the extent that the 
requirement for use of domestic vessels 
would not be applied to merchandise 
transported between points within the 
continental United States over through 
routes recognized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for which routes rate 
tariffs are filed with the Commission and 
where such routes are in part over Ca- 
nadian rail lines and their own or other 
connecting water facilities. 

Two words spelled injustice and de- 
liberate discrimination for the Territory 
of Alaska. Into section 27, Senator 
Jones inserted the words “excluding 
Alaska.” Despite the protests of the 
citizens of the Territory, as expressed by 
the legislature, and their voteless dele- 
gate in Congress, the machinations of 
the shipping industry and the fisheries 
interests, headquartered in Puget Sound, 
were too much to be overcome. And so, 
Alaska, the very place the beneficent 
exception of the third proviso of section 
27 should have applied, was crudely ex- 
cluded. The result was that what bene- 
fits the Territory might have derived 
from lower costs of foreign shipping 
never materialized. It was imprisoned 
by the requirement that only domestic 
shipping would be allowed in its ports, 
forcing the payment of ever higher and 
higher charges for waterborne freight 
paid to what was to become a virtual 
transportation monopoly. 

The discriminatory nature of this 
throttling provision of the Jones Act was 
immediately protested by the legislature 
when it next met in March 1921. It in- 
structed the Territorial attorney gen- 
eral to bring suit against the Federal 
Government, and test the validity of the 
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exclusion of Alaska from the benefits of 
the third proviso of section 27. The leg- 
islators believed that this violated the 
constitutional provision prohibiting pref- 
erence by means of any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to ports of one 
State over those of another. The result 
was enormously disappointing, as, on ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court—which fi- 
nally decided the case—the Court held 
that the constitutional provision on 
which reliance was placed protected the 
States but did not protect a Territory 
of the United States, and that, with re- 
spect to it, whose inhabitants the opin- 
ion referred to as “colonials”, the Federal 
Government could exercise plenary 
power. 

Not until passage of the Statehood Act 
in 1958 was it possible to change the 
word “excluding” to “including” and, 
thus, open the door a little for the possi- 
bility of lower shipping rates from use 
of foreign shipping. 

In 1939, shortly before I became Gov- 
ernor, the legislature adopted a memorial 
requesting the investigation of maritime 
freight rates. 

Freight tariffs— 


Said the legislators— 


have been increased to a point where they 
are now excessive and beyond the value of 
the service rendered. 


With much effort, following this ex- 
pression, an investigation was secured 
from a reluctant Maritime Commission, 
and its investigators indeed found the 
rates to be excessive. They so reported, 
and calling attention to discriminatory 
rates, called for rate reduction. 

But, the result was the same as it has 
been repeatedly. In fact, in May 1940, 
while the investigation of the excessive- 
ness of the rates against which the 
Alaska legislators had protested had 
been ordered but had not yet gotten un- 
derway, the carriers obtained from the 
Commission a further 15 percent rate 
increase on passenger and freight rates. 

Since 1950, water borne freight rates 
to Alaska have increased 56.4 percent. 
In the same period the cost of living in 
the United States had increased 26.7 per- 
cent. Thus, the raise in prices the 
Alaska Steamship Co. has obtained, 
with the connivance of the Maritime 
Commission and its predecessor, has 
been a magnitude of 100 percent greater 
than the rise in the cost of living, re- 
flecting costs of all commodities used in 
the United States. 

And now the “new” Maritime Commis- 
sion appointed by President Kennedy 
has awarded yet another 10 percent in- 
crease to the Alaska Steamship Co.—the 
dominant carrier in the trade. 

This decision of President Kennedy’s 
“new” Maritime Commission on May 6 
makes it clear that repeated reorganiza- 
tion of the domestic maritime regulatory 
agencies has not, yet, produced a system 
on which the public can rely for pro- 
tection against unwarranted increases 
in costs of domestic water transporta- 
tion. It may be further study will indi- 
cate no need for additional legislation, 
but, rather, improvement in the caliber 
of Commission members. 

Let us analyze the case just decided. 
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It began on December 9, 1959—at the 
time the former Maritime Board was the 
regulatory agency—with the filing of a 
revised tariff by the Alaska Steamship 
Co. setting forth an increase in rates 
and charges of 10 percent over those 
previously filed. Members of the Board 
at that time were Chairman Clarence 
G. Morse, Thomas E. Stakem, and 
Sigfrid Unander. Note, the decision 
of the Commission has been rendered 
nearly 3½ years after the case began— 
an indication, in itself, of the unjustifi- 
able delays that have been chronic with 
this regulatory agency and nullifying at 
least one reform President Kennedy had 
visualized. The power to delay is the 
power to destroy. Time lost, irretriev- 
ably, in administrative procedures leads 
us to wonder whether our concepts of 
administrative due process do not need 
drastic overhaul. Perhaps we would find 
our rights are being effectively denied by 
an excess of administrative procrasti- 
nation in the name of due process—but 
having little recognizable resemblance to 
the protection of rights historically as- 
sociated with this noble phrase. 

Immediately upon notification of the 
intention of the carrier to increase its 
rates, the State of Alaska filed a formal 
protest against these increases and my 
colleagues, Senator BARTLETT and Repre- 
sentative RALPH J. Rivers, and I per- 
sonally appealed to the Maritime Board 
to withhold the imposition of the in- 
crease until a hearing could be held. We 
pleaded with the members of the Board 
to exercise their statutory authority to 
suspend the rate increase for the period 
of 120 days provided by law at least un- 
til the arguments in opposition to the 
increase could be presented by the State. 

To our dismay, but perhaps we should 
not have been surprised, the Maritime 
Board peremptorily refused to grant this 
stay of the rate increase. The 10-per- 
cent increase automatically went into 
effect on January 10, 1960, without a 
hearing, 30 days after the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. had requested it. 

The Board stipulated that the carriers 
maintain an account of all moneys re- 
ceived by reason of the increase and re- 
fund to the shippers any freight charges 
collected under the increased rates which 
might, eventually, be found by the Board 
to be in excess of just and reasonable 
Tates. 

One of the shocking aspects of this ac- 
tion was that at the time the matter was 
presented to the Board, one of its three 
members, Mr. Sigfrid B. Unander, who 
had been only recently nominated as a 
member of the Board, expressed his gen- 
eral unfamiliarity with the issues raised 
by the proposed rate increase. Indeed, 
his nomination had not been considered 
by the Senate Commerce Committee and 
his nomination therefore not confirmed. 
Nevertheless, he joined the other mem- 
bers of the Board in denying the request 
of the State of Alaska that the rate in- 
crease be suspended pending a hearing. 

It has always seemed to me that, in 
view of Commissioner-designate Unan- 
der’s admitted unfamiliarity with the 
matters to be determined after hearing 
and review, it was improper for him to 
concur in this decision, and that he 
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should, at least, have abstained from 
acting on it. 

Of course, it was always clear to Alas- 
kans that, even had the increase applied 
for been denied, and the steamship com- 
pany made to refund overcharges, this 
refund would have gone to the shippers— 
and would never have made its way back 
to the public that paid for it. The in- 
creased rates, as soon as they became ef- 
fective, were imbedded in the cost of liv- 
ing in Alaska and there has been no way 
in the world this can be corrected. This 
has happened repeatedly and is a fairly 
certain forecast of what the agency will 
do—namely to decide the case against 
the consuming public. 


It is of incidental interest, now that 


the Commission has found this rate in- 
crease lawful, but, as a sidelight illumi- 
nating the manner in which all decisions 
are made for the good of the industry— 
and not the public—and significant to 
point out that the predecessor agency of 
this Commission—the Federal Maritime 
Board—did not even require the carrier 
to keep a separate account of the moneys 
which, by its own order, it was supposed 
to hold separately for repayment to the 
shippers in the event the increase was 
not approved. In the course of hear- 
ings on the case, counsel for the State 
discovered that the moneys received 
from the increase were simply thrown to- 
gether with other revenues, and there 
was, in fact, no fund whatever to repay 
the shippers, had this been necessary. 
Obviously, there was cynical recognition 
by the carriers they would be protected 
by the agency intended to regulate them. 
And the agency no less cynically failed 
to secure compliance with its own order. 

During the long weeks of hearings, 
which began in Seattle in July 1960, and 
extended, intermittently, until Decem- 
ber 6, 1960, when the record was closed, 
the State probed and examined the case 
of the Alaska Steamship Co., developing 
in full the clear finding there was no 
justification whatever for an increase 
which has now been allowed. 

Startling information was developed 
as to the manner in which the Skinner 
family-owned corporation, which is the 
Alaska Steamship Co., has extracted 
money from the people of Alaska in a 
shockingly highhanded fashion. 

In the first place, this is no 
enterprise needing additional revenues 
to continue its business. This is no agen- 
cy of public service whose costs of 
operation justify payment of ever high- 
er tribute from those it deigns to recog- 
nize as customers. The Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. is a lucrative moneymaking 
organization, as shown by the facts. 

On the basis of rates in effect prior to 
the 10-percent increase now approved, 
the Alaska Steamship Co. earned a re- 
turn on its investment in 1958 of not less 
than 19.74 percent; a return in 1959 of 
not less than 8.35 percent; and a return 
for the combined 2-year period of not 
less than 13.246 percent. It was the esti- 
mate of the State that, with the applica- 
tion of more realistic depreciation pe- 
riods than have been allowed, the profits 
of Alaska Steam actually ranged between 
21.931 and 22.737 percent for 1958; be- 
tween 9.697 and 10.528 percent for 1959 
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and 14.659 and 15.484 percent for the 
2-year period. 

More shocking than the bare facts of 
income, now allowed to be increased and 
ever increased again, are other facts as 
to the cavalier fashion in which the 
Skinner family has used this corpora- 
tion, bought and paid for many times 
over by the people of Alaska, as a pri- 
vate bank, as a source of charitable con- 
tributions made in the name of the 
Alaska Steamship Co., but, in reality, 
contributed by the unconsulted rate pay- 
ers of Alaska, and as a ready resource 
of funds for investment in other profit- 
able enterprises from which Alaskans 
receive no benefit at all. 

In the course of its investigation pur- 
suant to the rate proceeding, counsel for 
the State of Alaska found that personal 
profits of $361,311 accrued to David E. 
Skinner, president of the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. and a principal stockholder of 
the company, and to Robert J. Behnke, 
his brother-in-law, from an intricate 
maneuver which they financed by funds 
borrowed from a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the corporation—the Alaska Terminal 
& Stevedoring Co. 

An analysis of the records discloses 
that, in 1955, D. E. Skinner and R. J. 
Behnke each borrowed the sum of $94,- 
000 from Alaska Terminal & Stevedoring 
Co. With this money they acquired a 
49.9375-percent interest in Tanana Ter- 
minals, Inc., a corporation providing van 
equipment in the Alaska trade and then 
under the control of Jack Garrison. 

On May 31, 1957, a new corporation— 
Arctic Terminals, Inc. was incorporated 
and on June 30, 1957, received an install- 
ment stock subscription for $1 million— 
none of which was paid at the time— 
$490,000 from Alaska Terminal & Steve- 
doring Co. and $510,000 from Consoli- 
dated Freightways, Inc. On the same 
date Arctic Terminals—the new corpora- 
tion—purchased the stock of Tanana 
Terminals for $1,100,000, took over Tan- 
ana’s equipment and, thereupon, became 
liable to the former stockholders of Tan- 
ana in the amount of $1,100,000, of which 
$549,311 was payable to David E. Skinner 
and Robert J. Behnke, and the remainder 
to Jack M. Garrison. 

Thus, Skinner and Behnke accumu- 
lated a profit of $361,311 from the invest- 
ment of funds conveniently borrowed 
from a corporation in the Alaska trade 
under their control. 

The money for this maneuver came 
from the Alaska rate paying public. Arc- 
tic Terminals, the purchaser of the stock 
in Tanana owned by Messrs. Skinner and 
Behnke received from the shipping pub- 
lic more than $2 million between Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, and March 1960. These 
payments came from pickup and delivery 
charges as well as charges for water haul 
collected by Garrison Fast Freight as 
part of a division of revenues with Alaska 
Steamship Co. under a section 15 agree- 
ment filed with the Maritime Board. It 
is of interest to note the section 15 agree- 
ment filed by Garrison Fast Freight and 
Alaska Steam with the Maritime Board 
does not disclose the division of revenues 
with their common affiliate, Arctic Ter- 
minals. 

An interesting revelation of the benev- 
olent feeling of shareholders of the 
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Skinner Corp.—parent company of the 
Alaska Steamship Co.—to their fellow 
men is demonstrated by the establish- 
ment of the Skinner Foundation Trust. 
This charitable undertaking has, it is 
said, been organized to give meaning to 
the consciousness of the Skinner family 
of its responsibility to support worthy 
causes. While the Skinner Corp., parent 
company of the Alaska Steamship Co., 
made no contributions to this fund, 
Alaska Steamship Co. was made to con- 
tribute during 1958, $39,620 to the trust 
fund, and, in 1959, $10,500, all of which 
came from the pockets of Alaskans de- 
pendent on the Alaska Steamship Co. for 
transportation. 

Now the Alaska Steamship Co. has 
gotten away with it again. This com- 
pany, against which the Department of 
Justice once filed charges of criminal and 
civil violation of the antitrust laws—dis- 
missed by the Court on grounds of lack 
of jurisdiction—has, again, become the 
beneficiary of an agency—this time Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s Maritime Commission— 
which apparently sees its responsibility 
as that of protecting the interests of the 
steamship company to the exclusion of 
those of the public that pays. It has 
gotten away with it with the Federal 
Maritime Commission, as it did with the 
Maritime Board before, with the Mari- 
time Commission of nearly 30 years ago, 
re with the Shipping Board before 

at. 

For a brief time, it looked as though, 
at last, there was hope for a change in 
course, and as though the beleaguered 
citizens of Alaska might hope for some 
deliverance from the increasingly oner- 
ous burden they have been forced to 
carry in the form of water transporta- 
tion costs. 

On April 3, 1962, a year and 4 months 
after the record was closed in the Alaska 
Steamship case, there was a decision of 
the examiner which, to our real sur- 
prise, found the rate increase unjust and 
unlawful for the future. We were, of 
course, glad to know that, at last, for 
the first time in all the years Alaska has 
struggled against the ever higher tide of 
freight rate increases that—at last— 
there was at least—even among the 
conditioned subordinate personnel— 
some official recognition of our case. We 
were, of course, baffled by the part of the 
decision holding that the rates held to 
be unjust and unreasonable for the fu- 
ture had been all right during the 
pendency of the proceedings. Despite 
the tortured rationalization of this 
quirk in the decision, it appears the rea- 
son for it was that, had there been a 
finding the rates were unjust prior to 
the date of decision, the requirement in 
the original order that shippers must be 
refunded would have been impossible for 
compliance by the carrier. For, as noted 
above, there was never any account es- 
tablished by the Alaska Steamship Co. 
to repay overcharges—had they been 
found to be overcharges—to shippers in 
any case. 

However, a finding the rates were to be 
denied in the future was, to the extent 
it went, welcomed by the people of 
Alaska. The examiner found, on the 
basis of the record, that the increased 
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rates would produce projected earnings 
for 1960 bringing a return on investment 
of 19.3 percent, “far in excess of that 
found reasonable.” 

Among other findings of the examiner 
in the case, who died before the present 
Commission overruled his decision, were 
determinations that appears wholly 
reasonable to those of us not given the 
peculiar capacity of the Maritime Com- 
mission for twisting facts to attain re- 
sults desirable to carriers. The ex- 
aminer found, among other matters, in 
justification of his decision, the Alaska 
Steamship Co. could not include in its 
base the value of a pier and equipment of 
the port of Seattle owned by that port, 
despite the rationale of the company that 
because it used the port of Seattle it 
could, in some way, claim ownership of a 
part of it. He also determined that the 
company could not, justifiably, claim its 
charitable contributions to various vol- 
untary agencies as an operating expense 
chargeable to the people of Alaska. 

Our hopes for a New Frontier in mari- 
time regulation were rudely dashed on 
May 6 when the present Maritime Com- 
mission overruled the decision of the 
dead examiner and found, most pecu- 
liarly, that the 10-percent increase en- 
joyed by the Alaska Steamship Co. since 
January 1960, was just, reasonable, and 
lawful. 

This decision displays a corruption of 
the administrative process so flagrant as 
to warrant careful investigation by com- 
mittees of Congress having a responsi- 
bility for protection of the interests of 
consumers of the Nation. 

An analysis of the decision shows it 
cannot have been based on the record 
before the Commission. 

It shows an arbitrary determination 
to do that which is good for the Alaska 
Steamship Co. without regard to the rec- 
ord, to facts, to arguments in the public 
interest, to the purpose of President 
Kennedy in reorganizing this agency in 
1961. 

The decision admits the examiner was 
correct in forecasts of tonnage carried 
by Alaska Steamship Co., yet blithely ig- 
nores this as of any consequence on the 
grounds that the year—1960—for which 
the forecast was made was atypical and 
a better year than average. It is to be 
remembered the record in this case was 
closed in December 1960. On what basis 
can the Commission possibly come to the 
conclusion the years after 1960 will not 
produce as much traffic for Alaska 
Steamship Co. when there cannot be any 
evidence of this before it? They sim- 
ply say they do not believe Alaska Steam 
will do as well in years succeeding 1960 
as it did in that year. 

Further, in the remarkable decision of 
May 6, the Commission cites as reason 
for granting Alaska Steam an increase 
in rates that it has added voyages to its 
schedules, thus increasing expenses. 
The question arises why, if tonnage car- 
ried is believed to be declining should 
Alaska Steamship Co. indulge in the lux- 
ury of additional voyages? 

One reason may be the Prince Rupert- 
Seward rail barge service initiated last 
season by the Canadian National Rail- 
way. To the Alaska Steamship Co., com- 
petition is intolerable and must be at- 
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tacked. Thus, added service of Alaska 
Steamship to the rail belt of Alaska pre- 
sents a possibility of eliminating this 
new, to it intolerable competition, how- 
ever desirable it may be for the public. 

The decision of the examiner on this 
point carries greater persuasion, as it 
points out there is no sound reason why 
the carrier should “force upon the trade 
a de luxe service when declining traffic 
trends under prudent and economical 
management would dictate retrench- 
ment and the adoption of austerity 
measures.” 

Profits made by the carrier in a joint 
venture to provide transportation serv- 
ice for the Department of Defense are 
calmly disallowed, although the profits 
to the Skinners were very real, and there 
is no reason to expect they will decline. 

The Commission graciously agreed 
with the examiner the steamship com- 
pany could not claim the port of Seattle 
as a component of its rate base. 

However, the Skinner family can rest 
assured its charitable contributions via 
the channel of its steamship company 
can go on comfortably for them—if not 
for the Alaskans who pay for them. The 
Maritime Commission has solemnly de- 
creed the charitable contributions paid 
by the Alaskans to the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. and by Alaska Steamship Co. to 
charity are an operating expense, 
chargeable to the trade and deductible 
to the Skinners. I would respectfully 
suggest that Alaskans who pay the 
freight should be consulted as to what 
charities they prefer as the recipients 
of their largesse. From all that has been 
recounted it is clear the chief beneficiary 
is the Alaska Steamship Co., and the 
family that owns it. 

To Alaskans, the meaning of this de- 
cision of the Maritime Commission is the 
imposition of a burden of $1,500,000 a 
year in transportation costs in addition 
to the more than $5 million that our 
citizens have already paid during the 
time this case has been in process. It 
means the progress of our State will be 
unfairly halted, as it has been fettered 
in the past, by an unbearably high cost 
of living for which these transportation 
costs are the primary cause. The cost of 
nearly everything we eat, wear, drive, 
use and need for everyday living will 
continue to bear an increased cost. The 
only possible exception will be our mag- 
nificent scenery which should remain to 
inspire us without cost. However, it can 
be anticipated that if the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. and the Maritime Commission 
can find a way to do it we shall soon 
find an allowance in the rate base for 
the mountains and glaciers of Alaska 
on the theory they are the property of 
the Alaska Steamship Co. And, unless 
means of relief are found, there will be 
yet another rate increase. 

It is clear we must achieve protection 
of the public interest in the regulation 
of transportation. Various methods of 
doing this are possible which we shall 
continue to explore. 

As for improvement of the Federal 
Maritime Commission, it is my recom- 
mendation to the President that the 
present membership of it be replaced as 
rapidly as possible. It is apparent the 
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present members have not merely failed 
to demonstrate concern for the public 
interest but have actually betrayed it. 

Reason for an immediate change in 
the membership of the Commission is ap- 
parent from a review of the qualifica- 
tions of this remarkable aggregation of 
political appointees. 

Take first the Chairman, the Honor- 
able Thomas E. Stakem. Mr. Stakem’s 
early career was that of an investigator 
and special agent—whatever that is— 
first for the FBI, then the Federal Works 
Agency and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. The pinnacle of his investiga- 
tive career appears to have come with 
his appointment, in 1943, as chief inves- 
tigator of the U.S. Maritime Commission, 
a predecessor of the present Commis- 
sion. 

His talents as an investigator evi- 
dently brought him recognition as a man 
of ability, for, from this post he rose to 
become, in 1951, Assistant to the 
Deputy Maritime Administrator, a post 
he held until he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Federal Maritime Board in 
1956. 

In my opinion, the very fact that Mr. 
Stakem had been a member of the 
former Maritime Board—an agency dis- 
credited by its reorganization by the 
President—should have been sufficient 
reason to have precluded any appoint- 
ment to the new Commission. Alaskans 
remember he was a member of the 
Board when the infamous decision was 
made at the beginning of the Alaska 
Steamship Co. case to refuse suspension 
of the rate increase now awarded—a 
decision made arbitrarily and capri- 
ciously, if ever one was. This, alone, 
should have disqualified Stakem. 

And now let us examine the distin- 
guished career of the Vice Chairman of 
the Federal Maritime Commission, the 
Honorable Ashton C. Barrett, whose 
term will expire June 30, 1963. 

According to his biography appear- 
ing in the record of the hearing on his 
confirmation, Mr. Barrett, after grad- 
uating from the University of Mississippi 
in 1923, “turned his business talents to 
the challenging task of providing ade- 
quate laundry and dry cleaning services 
to the growing Army Air Force installa- 
tion at Keesler Field, Miss. and the grow- 
ing gulf resort area of Biloxi, Miss.” 
This experience in the dry cleaning busi- 
ness undoubtedly provided Mr. Barrett 
with the skill he has demonstrated as 
a Maritime Commissioner. It can cer- 
tainly be said for him that he knows 
how to clean out the pockets of Alaskans. 

Mr. Barrett’s biography further de- 
scribes him as “a sound conservative 
American businessman who views the 
regulatory role as one in which the Gov- 
ernment has the opportunity to assure, 
in cooperation with those to be regu- 
lated, a free interchange of products in 
world trade that will mutually enhance 
the vigor and prosperity of American 
and free world shipping.” I confess 
my astonishment at this odd concept 
of the regulatory responsibilities of 
Government agencies. Surely, it must 
have occurred to Mr. Barrett that some 
one other than the interests “regulated” 
may have a concern with the price paid 
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for goods and services. His action on 
the Alaska Steamship case is evidence 
that Mr. Barrett sees the Federal Mari- 
time Commission and the carriers in 
their charge as one happy crowd who 
get together every now and then to see 
how life can be made more pleasant 
for the steamship companies. Precisely. 

The Honorable James V. Day is a Re- 
publican appointee to the Commission. 
He appears to be a salesman, a press 
agent and a professional worker for the 
American Legion. His chief qualifica- 
tion for service on the Maritime Com- 
mission appears to have been his mem- 
bership on and service as vice chairman 
of the Maritime Committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion. He comes from the State 
of Maine, which is bordered by the At- 
lantic Ocean, and one which has pro- 
duced many brave seafarers. Presum- 
ably this is another reason for finding 
Mr. Day qualified as a Maritime Com- 
missioner. 

Now, Adm. John Harllee certainly 
qualifies as a man who should know 
something about ships. In World War IL 
he achieved a brave and gallant record 
as a torpedo boat commander and staff 
officer of the PT organization in the 
southwest Pacific. I am not qualified 
to discuss whether there are sufficient 
similarities between naval war vessels 
and the CMAV-Is the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. operates to qualify the captain 
of one to take command of the other. 
However, my experience with the regula- 
tory functions of Government does, I 
believe, qualify me to express a doubt 
whether a career in the Navy, no matter 
how distinguished, provides a back- 
ground sensitive to protection of the 
public in complicated regulatory pro- 
ceedings. 

The Navy does not charge its customer, 
the U.S. Government, for cargo carrying 
services. The Alaska Steamship Co. cer- 
tainly does, and this is the reason I ques- 
tion whether one who has had a sea- 
going career in which no nasty questions 
of rates to be charged ever arose can 
put himself in the place of the consumer 
of goods whose costs are constantly in- 
creasing because transportation charges 
are unbearably high. 

Finally, we come to the second Repub- 
lican member—who began his second 
term on the Commission July 1, 1962— 
Mr. John S. Patterson, who, in a manner 
of speaking, came to the Maritime Com- 
mission from outer space. Before his 
appointment to the Commission, he was 
special consultant to the Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

I have searched Mr. Patterson’s biog- 
raphy, as presented to the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, and I am at a loss 
to discover any experience that qualifies 
him for service on a regulatory agency. 

He has been a manager of manufac- 
turers associations and chambers of 
commerce in Minois and North Carolina. 
He was director of industrial and public 
relations for J. P. Stevens & Co., of 
Greensboro, N.C., from which position 
he came to Washington in 1954 to do 
his duty for the Republican administra- 
tion as Deputy Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration. After 3 years 
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in that post, he became Deputy Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
and then Acting Director of that agency 
after it was reorganized as the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. From 
there he went to NASA and has now 
found a resting place at the Federal 
Maritime Commission. 

I cannot believe we could not find bet- 
ter qualified members of the Federal 
Maritime Commission. I urge the Presi- 
dent to relieve those now serving of their 
appointments as soon as possible and 
make a real search for talented individu- 
als who will respond to the needs of the 
American people for protection of their 
interests. 

Meanwhile, the people of Alaska will 
continue to search for means to protect 
themselves against the punishment in- 
flicted by ever-increasing freight rates 
against which our defenses have not, so 
far, proved sufficient. 

Recently, I participated in the inau- 
gural run of one of our three Alaska 
State ferries, and am more than ever 
convinced our State operated ferry sys- 
tem will make an enormous improvement 
in our economy. Even now, we are trans- 
porting cargo and passengers from 
Prince Rupert, Canada, to Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Petersburg, Sitka, Juneau, 
Haines, and Skagway independently of 
the Alaska Steamship Co. 

Last summer the Canadian National 
Railroad began operating a rail-barge 
service to the port of Seward, at the 
heart of our population center. This 
successful enterprise gives promise not 
only of giving us more and better serv- 
ice but of providing welcome competi- 
tion that may, eventually, result in lower 
costs of shipping. 

At Saxman, an area redevelopment 
loan is making possible the construction 
of a bonded warehouse—only the second 
built in Alaska—giving us a distribution 
facility for southeast Alaska which will 
make it easier than before, and, less 
costly, we hope, to ship commodities to 
the people of communities in the area. 
That area has long suffered discrimina- 
tory rates from the Alaska Steamship 
Co. At the new warehouse, loaded rail- 
cars transported by Canadian Railroad 
barges will discharge bulk cargo, which 
will, then, be shipped via the Alaska 
ferry system and by other local transfer 
agencies to surrounding communities. 
This is another advance by Alaska to in- 
dependence from the existing monopoly. 

I have analyzed the action of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission in the Alas- 
ka Steamship case at great detail, as I 
believe the action of this regulatory 
agency this time constitutes a warning to 
the President—a warning that an acid 
test of his administration may well be 
the degree to which the interests of the 
public are protected by the regulatory 
agencies to which he appoints the mem- 
bers. A Democratic administration can- 
not allow itself to be charged with fa- 
voritism by regulatory agencies of the 
business interests they are supposed to 
regulate at the expense of a citizenry 
helpless to defend itself. 

The Maritime Commission is but one 
of the regulatory agencies of the Govern- 
ment on which we depend to control and 
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regulate prices and practices of purvey- 
ors of transportation services, radio, and 
television programs, security exchanges, 
and to guard against unfair trade prac- 
tices. As setting foxes to guard chickens 
is folly, so appointing regulatory agen- 
cies that do not regulate is a fraud on 
the people. 

As a Democrat who has hoped for 
great achievement by this administra- 
tion, I call upon the President to dem- 
onstrate his concern for its success by 
acting immediately to strengthen and 
improve the regulatory agencies of the 
Government. 

It was during the magnificent admin- 
istrations of great Democratic Presi- 
dents, Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, that concepts of pro- 
tection of public interests by the Gov- 
ernment from undisciplined exploitation 
by big business were developed. It has 
been a tradition of the Democratic Party, 
on which Democrats rely, that its leaders 
will be in the forefront of efforts to insure 
fair dealing with the public by powerful 
concerns whose methods of operation 
cannot be controlled by consumers acting 
alone. The present administration will 
be well advised to take stock of the ac- 
tions of its agencies and its regulatory 
boards, such as the one I have described 
here, and determine whether there is 
not need for serious concern that im- 
provements be made soon in the mem- 
bership of agencies on which the public 
relies for protection. We must fulfill 
our duty to demand and obtain the high- 
est possible standards of administra- 
tion of the laws for which the regula- 
tory agencies are responsible or the 
Democratic Party may find itself no 
longer the party of the people. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield me 30 
seconds? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 30 seconds 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I am familiar with the 
speech of the Senator from Alaska. I 
am sorry that time did not permit me 
to hear it in its entirety. It is a very 
important speech. I hope all Senators 
will read it. I associate myself with the 
speech, 


CONSOLIDATION OF VICKSBURG 
NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 386, a bill to consolidate Vicksburg 
National Military Park and to provide for 
certain adjustments necessitated by the 
installation of a park tour road, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Ris- 
cor in the chair) laid before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 386) to consol- 
idate Vicksburg National Military Park 
and to provide for certain adjustments 
necessitated by the installation of a park 
tour road, and for other purposes, which 
was, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That, in order to reserve and protect the 
essential historical features of Vicksburg 
National Military Park in the State of Missis- 
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sippi and to enhance visitor enjoyment and 
safety by means of a park tour road and 
through the consolidation of park lands, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in 
his discretion, and under such terms and 
conditions as he determines are in the pub- 
lic interest— 

(a) to quitclaim to the city of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, approximately one hundred and 
fifty-four acres of land, including the roads 
thereon and the park land abutting said 
roads, in exchange for the city’s agreeing 
to place the roads in its road system and 
thereby assume jurisdiction and mainte- 
nance thereof, and upon the further agree- 
ment of the city to maintain the parklike 
character of so much of the park land con- 
veyed to it and abutting the road as the 
Secretary may prescribe, said land being 
generally that part of Vicksburg National 
Military Park lying south of Fort Garrott 
with the exception of Navy Circle, South 
Fort, and Louisiana Circle: Provided, That 
title to so much of said abutting park land 
prescribed by the Secretary and covered by 
said agreement of the city to maintain the 
parklike character thereof shall revert to 
the United States if its parklike character 
is not maintained; to quitclaim to Warren 
County, Mississippi, upon like terms and 
conditions approximately twenty-four acres 
of land, including the road and abutting 
park land, being known as Sherman Avenue 
and the Sherman Avenue spur; to release 
or quitclaim to Warren County or any other 
appropriate political subdivision of the State 
all interest which the United States of Amer- 
ica has, if any, in those portions of any 
public road located on park land which are 
no longer required for park purposes: Pro- 
vided, That the United States shall reserve 
from the conveyance or conveyances made 
pursuant to this subsection title to all his- 
torical monuments, means of access thereto, 
and such other easements as the Secretary 
determines are required for the continued 
administration of said monuments as a part 
of Vicksburg National Military Park; and 

(b) to acquire not in excess of five hundred 
and forty-four acres of land, or interests in 
land, for addition to Vicksburg National Mil- 
itary Park, such authority to include pur- 
chase and condemnation with appropriated 
funds but not to constitute a limitation upon 
existing authority to accept donations; and 

(c) to enter into agreements with duly 
authorized officials of the city of Vicksburg 
and Warren County relative to the effect 
which the installation of a one-way park 
tour road with controlled access will have 
upon the existing local road systems; subject 
to the availability of funds, to obligate the 
United States to make provision for such 
alterations, relocations, and construction of 
local roads, including procurement of rights- 
of-way therefor and the subsequent trans- 
fer thereof to the State or its appropriate 
political subdivisions which shall thereupon 
assume jurisdiction and maintenance, as the 
Secretary and said officials agree are directly 
attributable to the installation of the park 
tour road; and to transfer to the city or 
county jurisdiction and maintenance of serv- 
ice roads with the Secretary constructs on 
park lands to properties that otherwise would 
be denied access because of the installation 
of the park tour road. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall not, 
without first obtaining the consent of the 
city and county officials referred to in sub- 
section (c), convert the portion of the ex- 
isting road known as Confederate Avenue 
lying between Graveyard Road and Fort Gar- 
rott into a one-way park tour road with con- 
trolled access, or otherwise limit the use of 
such portion by local traffic, until the United 
States has provided for such alterations, re- 
locations, and construction of local roads 
(including procurement of rights-of-way) as 
the Secretary and said officials agree are 
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directly attributable to the installation of 
such park tour road. 

Sec. 2. Upon the delivery and acceptance 
of the conveyances herein authorized, any 
jurisdiction heretofore ceded to the United 
States by the State of Mississippi over the 
lands and roads transferred shall thereby 
cease and thereafter rest in the State of 
Mississippi. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$2,050,000, as are required for acquisition 
of lands and interests in lands and for con- 
struction and relocation of roads pursuant 
to this Act. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the House 
has amended the Senate bill to put a 
limitation of $2,050,000 on appropria- 
tions for the acquisition of land and con- 
struction of roadways in the Vicksburg 
National Military Park, as authorized in 
the bill. The amendment is acceptable 
to the committee and to the Senator 
from Mississippi, who introduced the bill. 
Therefore, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendment to S. 386. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 12:55 o’clock having arrived, 
under the agreement the clerk will call 
the roll for a quorum, 

TOE Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES—RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
now stand in recess, subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, at 1:03 p.m. 
the Senate took a recess, subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

Thereupon the Senate, preceded by 
the Secretary (Felton M. Johnston), the 
Sergeant at Arms (Joseph C. Duke), and 
the Acting President pro tempore (Mr. 
Bartlett), proceeded to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, for the pur- 
pose of hearing an address by Maj. L. 
Gordon Cooper, U.S. Air Force. 

(For the address delivered by Major 
Cooper, see page 9156 of the House 
proceedings in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp.) 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The joint meeting of the two Houses 
having been dissolved, the Senate re- 
turned to its Chamber at 1 o'clock and 
55 minutes p.m., and was called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. RIBICOFF 
in the chair). 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY LORD 
CRATHORNE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATO PARLIAMENTARIANS 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, we 

in the United States and in the Atlantic 
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Community appreciate the importance 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion in protecting the freedom of North 
Atlantic countries and, indeed, the free- 
dom of the countries of the world, and 
also the importance of the fact that since 
1949, when the treaty was first signed, 
the Organization has grown to such an 
extent that today there is greater po- 
litical and economic unity as well as 
military unity between the 15 nations of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

With us this afternoon is the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Representative WAYNE L. 
Hays, the sponsor of our participation in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

One of the principal statesmen who 
have worked throughout all these years 
for the strengthening of NATO is our 
distinguished visitor from the United 
Kingdom, now the President of the 
NATO Parliamentarians Association, 
who is paying a visit to the United 
States. He has worked very hard and 
diligently, and this has been his chief 
purpose in public life for a number of 
years. 

So, Mr. President, it is my high privi- 
lege at this time to introduce to my 
colleagues in the Senate the Right Hon- 
orable the Lord Crathorne, P.C.T.D., a 
Member of the House of Lords of the 
United Kingdom, and President of the 
NATO Parliamentarians. 

(Applause, Senators rising. ! 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the able senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
join the Senator from Tennessee in wel- 
coming this distinguished visitor to our 
body today. I have heard from a great 
many persons, including the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee and the 
very able Congressman from Ohio, the 
Honorable Wayne Hays, of all the con- 
tributions to the cause of the free 
nations this gentleman has made, first 
as a Member of the House of Commons, 
and then as a Member of the House of 
Lords; and this especially with respect 
to his efforts in cementing the warm 
friendship existing between this country 
and his great nation. It is indeed a 
privilege to have him with us this after- 
noon. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. I wish to say that 
the United States of America has no 
better friend or ambassador in the 
United Kingdom than this distinguished 
gentleman, who served for so long in 
the House of Commons, and serves now 
in the House of Lords. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join Senators in this welcome to 
Lord Crathorne, whom I first met when 
I attended the NATO Parliamentarians 
meeting in Paris, several years ago. I 
wish to offer my congratulations to 
NATO for naving so distinguished a 
member of the House of Lords serve 
as its president, and I desire to join all 
other Senators in welcoming him here 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, the chairman of the 
Military Committee of the NATO Par- 
liamentarians. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I wish to join Senators 
in welcoming to our country Lord Crath- 
orne. It has been a pleasure to work 
with him for several years in the NATO 
Parliamentarians Conference. He is an 
outstanding gentleman, a leader in his 
own country, and certainly a leader in 
the building of better relationships be- 
tween our country and his country. 

I certainly welcome Lord Crathorne 
very heartily as he visits the Senate 


today. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 


will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KeravvER] in what he and other 
Senators have said about our distin- 
guished guest who is in the Chamber this 
afternoon. 

Mr. President, as a mark of respect 
for our distinguished visitor, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate now stand 
in recess for 3 minutes, in order to enable 
Senators to greet our distinguished 
guest. 

There being no objection, at 2:09 p.m., 
the Senate took a recess to 2:12 p.m., 
when it was called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mrs. NEUBERGER in the 
chair). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 

S. 18. An act to change the name of Har- 
pers Ferry National Monument to Harpers 
Ferry National Historical Park; and 

S. 247. An act to authorize survey and es- 
tablishment of a townsite for the Juneau 
Indian Village in Alaska. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO PURCHASE OF SIL- 
VER 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5389) to repeal certain 
legislation relating to the purchase of 
silver, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam Presi- 
dent, I urge the Senate to pass H.R. 
5389 and send it to the President for his 
signature. 

H.R. 5389 would repeal the outdated 
Silver Purchase Acts and the related 
transfer tax on silver bullion. 

H.R. 5389 would prohibit the Govern- 
ment from selling silver, and it would 
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restrict the use of free silver to coinage 
and sale to other Government agencies, 
unless the market price should exceed the 
monetary value of $1.29 plus. 

H.R. 5389 would continue the present 
statutory requirement that the Treasury 
must keep a reserve of silver to match 
outstanding silver certificates and must 
supply silver in exchange for silver cer- 
tificates on the holder’s demand. 

H.R. 5389 would also authorize the 
issuance of $1 and $2 Federal Reserve 
notes to meet the needs of business and 
the public. I do not believe the Federal 
Reserve Board plans to issue any $2 
notes, but it will have the authority to 
issue notes of $1 and up. 

In short, H.R. 5389 would take the 
Government out of the silver market. 
It would permit a free silver market, not 
restricted by prohibitive transfer taxes, 
and neither supported by Government 
purchases nor depressed by Government 
sales. It would provide for an adequate 
supply of paper currency and subsidiary 
coinage to meet the Nation’s needs, and 
at the same time it would maintain and 
honor the Government’s pledge to ex- 
change silver for outstanding silver cer- 
tificates. 

As I indicated in the statement I made 
in the Senate on April 23, the bill would 
not promote or contribute to inflation 
in fact, it would have no inflationary or 
deflationary effects whatever—and it 
would not bring about or result in deval- 
uation of the dollar. 

The Nation's money supply is made up 
of three main elements; first, $115 billion 
of demand deposits in commercial 
banks—that is what is called bank check 
money; second, $31.5 billion of paper 
currency, including $1.8 billion of silver 
certificates and $29.2 billion of Federal 
Reserve notes; and third, $2.8 billion in 
coins, including $390 million of silver 
dollars, $1.8 billion of dimes, quarters, 
and 50-cent pieces and $658 million of 
pennies and nickels. 

Madam President, the amount of coins 
and currency in circulation depends al- 
most entirely on the wishes of the public. 
How much of your cash do you want to 
keep in your pocket, and how much do 
you want to keep in the bank? And do 
you prefer to carry $5 or $10 bills or $1 
bills or change? The amount of cur- 
rency and coins in circulation depends 
on the answers given to these questions 
by individuals and businesses. 

The part of our money supply which 
is significant from the point of view of 
inflation or deflation is the $115 billion 
of demand deposits in commercial banks. 
The Federal Reserve Board exercises its 
monetary powers over these demand de- 
posits by permitting them to expand or 
by compelling them to contract. Unless 
the Federal Reserve Board exercises its 
monetary powers over demand deposits 
with caution and good judgment, infla- 
tion could be caused by unsound price 
and wage policies and unsound govern- 
mental fiscal policies. 

The substitution of about $2 billion of 
Federal Reserve notes, backed up 25 per- 
cent by gold and 75 percent by other 
assets, mostly Government securities, for 
the same amount of silver certificates 
would not be inflationary and would not 
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lead to devaluation of the dollar. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Dillon and Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Martin made 
this entirely clear in their testimony. 

I pause here to say that is fully covered 
by the hearings which are on the desks 
of Senators, who will find a rather ex- 
tended reference to it on page 5 of the 
committee report. 

H.R. 5389 would provide the statutory 
authority to carry out the revision of the 
Government’s silver policies which Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Dillon recom- 
mended and the President approved in 
November 1961, in the light of the 
changed silver situation. 

In the 1930’s, silver was selling around 
35 and 45 cents an ounce. In 1932, it 
went below 25 cents an ounce; and 
U.S. consumption was around 30 or 40 
million ounces a year. In 1933, con- 
sumption was down to 11 million ounces. 

In 1962, U.S. industrial consumption 
came to about 110 million ounces, and 
U.S. coinage requirements came to 75 
million ounces, compared with domestic 
production of about 35 million ounces. 
Free-world production of silver in 1962 
came to 200 million ounces, compared 
with free-world consumption of about 
350 million ounces. 

The price of silver, which had been 
held down by heavy Government sales 
in 1959, 1960, and 1961, rose sharply 
when Government sales stopped in No- 
vember 1961 and is now in the neighbor- 
hood of $1.28 an ounce. 

The increased demand for silver and 
the rapid depletion of the Government’s 
stock of free silver led the Secretary of 
the Treasury to recommend and the 
President to approve a complete revision 
in the Government’s silver policy. This 
change was made late in November 1961. 

First. The President directed the 
‘Treasury to stop selling free silver, which 
was done immediately. Section 2 of 
H.R. 5389 would reinforce this directive 
by prohibiting the Treasury from selling 
silver on the market for less than its 
monetary value. Only sales to other 
Government agencies and use for coin- 
age would be permitted. 

Second. The President directed the 
Treasury to retire from circulation 
enough $5 and $10 silver certificates so 
that the silver thereby released could 
meet current coinage needs. The $5 and 
$10 certificates which are retired are 
being replaced by $5 and $10 Federal 
Reserve notes issued under existing law. 
The President recommended that the 
same thing be done with the $1.5 billion 
of silver behind the $1 silver certificates. 
Section 3 of the bill would make this 
practicable by authorizing the issuance 
of $1 and $2 Federal Reserve notes to 
replace the $1 silver centificates which 
would be retired. 

Third. The President recommended 
repeal of the obsolete statutory silver 
purchase requirements. Section 1 of 
H.R. 5389 would do this. 

Fourth. The President recommended 
repeal of the tax on transfers of inter- 
ests in silver bullion enacted as part of 
the Silver Purchase Act of 1934. Title II 
of the bill would do this. 

Bills to carry out the President’s rec- 
ommendations were introduced in 1962. 
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The President renewed his recommenda- 
tions this year in his Economic Report. 
Administration bills were introduced 
in February. The House Banking and 
Currency Committee held hearings on 
H.R. 4413, and the Committee on Ways 
and Means considered the tax pro- 
visions of the bill. A new bill, H.R. 
5389, embodying changes recommended 
by the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, was introduced, reported by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
and passed by the House. 

When the bill was referred to this 
committee, I asked the Finance Commit- 
tee to consider the tax provisions of the 
bill and to make whatever recommenda- 
tions to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee it considered appropriate. ‘The 
Finance Committee considered the bill 
and recommended that, if the Silver Pur- 
chase Acts were to be repealed, the 
transfer tax should also be repealed, and 
on that basis recommended the provi- 
sion of title II of the bill. The Finance 
Committee’s letter is set forth in full at 
page 8 of the committee's report. 

The Nation’s commerce and finance 
must have an adequate supply of change 
and $1 bills. The mint has to go on 
supplying dimes, quarters, and 50-cent 
pieces, and the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing has to go on supplying $1 bills. 

The mint needs something like 80 or 
90 million ounces of silver a year to make 
dimes, quarters, and 50-cent pieces. The 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing needs 
to produce, and the Federal Reserve 
banks need to keep in circulation, about 
1.5 or 1.6 billion $1 bills, and if these are 
silver certificates, it means keeping a 
stock of about 1.4 billion ounces of silver 
on hand. Industrial consumption of 
silver is now outrunning production. If 
the mint has to go into the market to buy 
silver to meet coinage needs, the price of 
silver would certainly rise above the 
monetary value of the certificates to a 
point where holders of silver certificates 
might find it worthwhile to present their 
silver certificates to the Treasury and 
demand silver in exchange. Eventually 
this could reduce the number of silver 
certificates to a point where the needs of 
business and the public could not be 
met. 

The only solution suggested which 
seems practicable to me is contained in 
the bill—to authorize the issuance of $1 
and $2 Federal Reserve notes to replace 
$1 silver certificates, and to use the silver 
behind $1 silver certificates for coinage 
and for other governmental uses. 

This will keep the Government out of 
the silver market for what we anticipate 
will be a good many years. This will, we 
trust, give the silver industry time to 
reach a satisfactory adjustment between 
supply and demand and prices. It will 
make it possible to meet the needs of 
business and the public for coins and 
currency. And, as I said in the Senate 
on April 23, H.R. 5389 would accomplish 
these things without any inflationary or 
deflationary effects, and without dishon- 
oring the Government’s obligations to 
supply silver in exchange for silver 
certificates. 
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I again urge the Senate to approve 
H.R. 5389 and to send it to the President 
for his signature. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the bill au- 
thorize the Federal Reserve Board to 
issue $1 and $2 notes, and under the law 
support such issuance by a 25-percent 
gold backing? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It would. The 
law requires the Federal Reserve Board 
to have a 25-percent gold backing for all 
the notes it issues. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator look 
at page 5 of the report, where there is 
an exchange of questions and answers 
between the chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee and Mr. 
Martin. 

The question is by the chairman, 

The colloquy reads as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. If your Board issues $2 
billion of $1 bills, would that be printing- 
press money? 

Mr. Martin. Not in the slightest, because 
we would have to maintain 25 percent in gold 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would it have an infia- 
tionary effect? 

Mr, Martin. It would not, in my judg- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would it be merely replac- 
ing the currency that is now in circulation? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is correct. 

The CHamman. Does this involve in any 
way the revaluation of the dollar? 

Mr. Martin. No. In no way whatever. It 
merely is a transfer. We do not lose any 
gold by this. We merely transfer gold out of 
our present free account to the reserves back 
of the currency. 


My question is this: With our gold 
supply annually dwindling it is my un- 
dertanding that there is now only $3% 
billion of free gold? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. There is about $16 billion worth 
of gold in all, but $12% billion worth is 
required to support our currency. There 
is available approximately $344 billion of 
free gold to meet a potential demand of 
$19 billion or $20 billion of foreign claims 
on the dollar, but we anticipate the de- 
mand will not come. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is a potential 
demand of $19 billion or more in short- 
term moneys held by foreign countries 
of the world, which could call upon us to 
pay the credits in gold? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Only the govern- 
ments could require redemption in gold, 
but the citizens could take the local cur- 
rency and turn the dollars over to their 
governments, and their governments 
could require gold. 

The Federal Reserve could issue be- 
tween $15 billion and $16 billion of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes against the free gold 
the Government now holds. While the 
backing legally required is only 25 per- 
cent, it is actually close to 33 percent at 
the present time. This makes no real 
demand upon our gold. 

Another thing of importance is that 
this change is expected to occur grad- 
ually. All of the certificates will not be 
turned in overnight. The Senator will 
realize that with the price of silver now 
at $1.28, or perhaps a bit over, when it 
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goes to $1.29 plus, the man with the silver 
certificate may say to the Treasury, 
“Here is a silver certificate; I want my 
silver,” because it will be worth more 
than a dollar. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That would price 
silver certificates out of the market. We 
would be out of $1 bills; and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, under existing law, 
cannot print either a $1 bill or a $2 bill. 
It is really a matter of necessity to do 
this, because business needs the $1 bills. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The point I am try- 
ing to make is that by transferring into 
the gold reserve the obligation to support 
dollar certificates we would in a measure 
dilute our gold strength insofar as our 
obligations to the short-term creditors of 
the world are concerned. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. But if it all 
rode on that, we would be sunk. I tell 
the Senator that as my opinion. 

Someday we must balance our budget. 
Someday we must make it clear to the 
world that our money is sound. Some- 
day we must increase our balance of pay- 
ments by shipping more abroad. 

One way we can do that, in my opin- 
ion, is by reducing foreign aid. We know 
that a good deal of the foreign-aid money 
has been piled up as a demand on us. 

We have military personnel stationed 
in 52 nations of the world, and 325,000 
dependents are overseas. They are all 
drawing our money. They are all spend- 
ing our money. In my opinion, we could 
bring back a substantial number of our 
military personnel serving abroad, and 
save some money in that way. 

The committee said, as appears on 
page 7 of the report: 

The committee wants to make it clear that 
the basic problems underlying our balance- 
of-payments problem must be squarely met 
and must be solved on their merits, entirely 
separate and apart from any action which 
may be taken under this bill. 


Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I should like to 
finish my colloquy with the Senator from 
Ohio, if the Senator will permit. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator pointed 
out that one of our difficulties with 
respect to gold reserves lies in the fact 
that prices and wages have been going 
up, which places us in a less advanta- 
geous position in competing in the 
markets of the world. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Virginia recognizes that something must 
be done to strengthen our gold position. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. 
But whatever we do with 81 ½ billion of 
currency, with 25 percent gold backing, 
is not going to solve our balance of pay- 
ments problem. Nor will it ease the 
demand of $19 billion plus which could 
be converted into gold if it were thought 
the United States was going broke or 
that the dollar was going to lose its 
purchasing power in the markets of the 
world. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has there been any 
understanding about the velocity at 
which the Federal Reserve $1 or $2 notes 
would be issued, so as to lessen the bur- 
den which would be imposed on the gold 
reserves? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. If the Senator 
will look at page 6 of the report, he will 
see that the committee said, under the 
title “Gradual Replacement of Silver 
Certificates”: 

Retirement of silver certificates and their 
subsequent replacement with Federal Reserve 
notes will require the usual 25 percent gold 
reserve back of the Federal Reserve notes. 

On February 28, 1963, the silver certificates 
in circulation amounted to $1.8 billion, of 
which $1.5 billion was in $1 bills and $1.4 
million in $2 bills. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. There is something 
wrong with those figures, is there not? 
The total would result in $2.9 billion of 
silver certificates, and I do not think 
that many are outstanding. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The total of silver 
certificates outstanding on February 28, 
1963, was only $1.8 billion—$1.5 billion 
in $1 bills, and the balance of some $300 
million in $2, $5, $10, $20, and bigger 
certificates. Only $1.4 million of the sil- 
ver certificates were in $2 bills. Most 
$2 were U.S. notes, and would not be 
affected by the bill. 

In connection with his earlier com- 
ments, I believe the Senator would be 
interested in the statement on page 7 of 
the report: 

The committee agreed with the view of the 
Treasury and the Board of Governors that, 
if the conversion is effected gradually, so that 
the demands on gold from this source are 
kept within the general magnitude estimated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, the sub- 
stitution of $1 Federal Reserve notes for $1 
silver certificates in order to supply silver 
for coinage, and the issuance of $1 Federal 
Reserve notes to meet the need for addi- 
tional $1 bills can be effected without creat- 
ing any problems with respect to our balance- 
of-payments situation. 


We cannot say who is going to turn in 
certificates, or who might think, “I will 
hold this certificate and perhaps the 
price of silver will go up to the point 
where I can make a little profit.” 

If the increase were only 2 or 3 cents 
an ounce, what would they have to do? 
They would get the ounce of silver. 
They would have to ship it somewhere. 
They would have to pay a brokerage fee 
on it. It would not pay them to han- 
dle it. 

Our monetary experts are of the 
opinion that the pending proposal would 
not create any threat to our gold supply, 
but that it would help the commercial 
users of silver, and save our Government 
a considerable amount of money, if we 
could use the accumulated supply of 
bullion now lying idle as a backing for 
silver certificates for the manufacture of 
dimes, quarters, half dollars. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At the bottom of page 
6, the committee reports that while the 
balance of $3,750 million in free gold is 
“an ample quantity to take care of the 
$450 million reserve requirement which 
would be created by the issuance of $1.8 
billion of Federal Reserve notes, such a 
conversion, if it were not carried out 
gradually, might in itself create prob- 
lems with respect to our balance-of- 
payments situation.” 

Then I assume the Secretary of the 
Treasury said, therefore—and I am now 
looking at page 7 of the report: 

The withdrawal of silver certificates and 
the use of silver back of them for coinage 
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will be gradual. We estimate that not over 
$105 million of silver certificates a year will 
need to be redeemed in order to obtain the 
silver needed for coinage. 

That would mean that about an 18- 
year conversion period is contemplated. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is an out- 
side estimate, if there is an orderly 
world market for silver. But the Secre- 
tary himself made an estimate of 10 to 


20 years. 
Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not true that for 
coinage purposes, silver is in short 
supply? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. And unless we pass 
this bill, and it becomes law, the Govern- 
ment will have to begin to purchase sil- 
ver to produce coin. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes; and we will 
have to do it on the market, when we 
have it piled up today. 

Mr. PASTORE. And if we have to buy 
it on the market, there is not enough do- 
mestic silver to supply the need. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Therefore, we would 
have to buy foreign silver? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes; and we 
would have to pay for it with dollars. 

Mr. PASTORE. Our balance of pay- 
ments problem would become so much 
worse. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah overheard the colloquy between the 
Senator from Virginia and the Senator 
from Ohio. The Senator from Utah 
would like to point out that the estimate 
that we have an 18-year supply of silver 
in the Treasury is based on the fact that 
none of it will be released for any pur- 
pose except for coinage. But the bill 
provides that any person who presents a 
silver certificate to the Treasury can get 
the value of the certificate—and I read 
the language of the bill: 

Silver certificates shall be exchangeable on 
demand at the Treasury of the United States 
for silver dollars or, at the option of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at such places as 
he may designate, for silver bullion of a 
monetary value equal to the face amount of 
the certificates— 


Which means that the Treasury, until 
the Secretary stops it, can expect to have 
this stock of silver reduced by demands 
for silver in exchange for silver certifi- 
cates, which those who wish to use silver 
for commerce or the arts can get, in any 
quantity, by going to the Federal Re- 
serve banks. There is about $2 billion 
worth outstanding. 

What most people do not realize about 
the bill—and I intend to support the 
bill—is that instead of having 18 years of 
safety, the facts show, as I shall point 
out when I can obtain the floor, we prob- 
ably have as little as 8 years of safety. 
I think we need to buy a little time for 
the Treasury to enable it to face its 
problems. I think it has not yet faced it. 

I hope no Senator will vote for the bill 
thinking he is assuring the Treasury a 
supply of silver that will last for 18 years. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia is not giving any assurance that 
the Treasury’s silver supply will last for 
18 years. We do not know that the 
dome of the Capitol will be here 18 years 
from now. We merely say, on the basis 
of the best estimates, that it may run for 
as long as 18 years; but, as the Senator 
from Utah has pointed out, with the 
Government demand, it is difficult to 
estimate. I do not know how many sub- 
marines this Government is going to 
build. They may take 2 or 3 million 
ounces, perhaps 4 million ounces of silver 
for their batteries, because silver is so 
much better than any other metal for 
that purpose. The bill authorizes the 
Treasury to let other Government De- 
partments have it, but not to sell the 
silver commercially, unless the market 
price goes above $1.29. 

The bill is the best solution we can 
reach. We do not have any real choice. 
We have two or three hard alternatives, 
and we are trying to arrive at the best 
solution. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the bill is not 
passed, the Government will have to go 
into the open market and buy the silver 
on the open market, rather than from 
the Treasury, and that will shoot the 
price above $1.29. In all probability we 
shall have to buy foreign silver, and in 
all probability that will increase our 
balance-of-payments problem. So, no 
matter what is done, unless the bill is 
passed, the situation will be worse. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the Govern- 
ment has to pay out dollars to buy for- 
eign silver, they will come back as a 
demand against our gold supply. We 
do not have a clear-cut decision to make 
one way or the other. Those who are 
best informed say this is the best solu- 
tion, 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. In the first place, I wish 
to associate myself with the viewpoint 
of the committee chairman; namely, that 
this bill represents the best of the alter- 
natives of choice. My distinguished and 
very perceptive colleague from Rhode 
Island has already pointed out the fact 
that it would cost us more in our balance 
of payments if we did not do it this way 
than if we did. The whole problem 
points up the lack of resources in terms 
of metal to back currency. 

Already there is a shortage in silver. 
The key point of the problem is that 
world production is 250 million ounces, 
and world consumption is 350 million 
ounces. We cannot let the monetary 
needs on top of the industrial demand 
jack up the price. The same thing ap- 
plies to gold. The mining of new gold 
is insufficient to sustain the world’s 
credit structure. Hence, we have been 
engaged in a search for alternatives. 

I make the point because I do not 
think the Record should stand denuded 
of any observation with respect to the 
concern expressed that the demands 
upon us by the central banks of the 
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world represent a sword of Damocles 
over our head. They do not, because 
no bank has enough cash in its vaults 
to pay all its deposits. Nor does the 
United States. But it does have a fine 
credit standing. 

But, to protect us against a run, we 
now have a new safeguard. Gold is in- 
sufficient. There is not enough gold. 
We have a new safeguard in the new $6 
billion credit agreement negotiated by 
the International Monetary Fund, which 
will be available in the event there is a 
pinch in credit with respect to the Eu- 
ropean countries. That is a critically 
important point to understand with re- 
spect to the statement that we are 
threatened with insolvency because of 
the demands which other central banks 
may make on us. 

Furthermore, I think the Treasury re- 
gards this particular measure as one of 
the most important we shall have before 
us this year. 

The chairman of the committee has 
shown extraordinarily fine leadership in 
bringing this measure before the Senate, 
and in giving support to it. I hope the 
Senate will do likewise. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to com- 
ment on the remarks of the Senator 
from New York. We have a managed 
currency. We have $115 billion in bank 
check money Every time a commercial 
bank increases its reserves, it has the 
power, under the normal reserve require- 
ments, if it is a member bank, of in- 
creasing its lending power six times. A 
great deal of our business is now done by 
bank check money. 

As the Senator has pointed out, no one 
has all the gold he wants. He said, and 
I believe he is correct, that the com- 
mercial and Government demand for 
Silver is a third more than the produc- 
tion of silver. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is easier to 
produce sugar than silver. Yet we know 
what has happened in a few months over 
a shortage of sugar. The world price 
went up 300 percent in a very short time. 

We know that with the demand for 
silver being one-third more than the 
amount produced, silver may well go up 
above $1.29 an ounce, and that the silver 
dollar may be melted down for the bul- 
lion that is in it; the same thing would 
apply to the other silver coins if silver 
should rise above $1.38 an ounce. That 
is a possibility that we must take into 
consideration. By the pending bill, we 
substituted 25 percent backing of the 
gold certificate now controlled by the 
Federal Reserve for the silver backing 
we need for coinage. 

Mr. JAVITS. We do not want to be 
impaled either on a cross of gold, as 
Bryan said, or on a cross of silver. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr.PASTORE. As has been indicated 
by the chairman of the committee, if 
the silver situation becomes so critical 
that we have to turn to a substitute 
metal, that in turn will knock the bottom 
out of the silver industry. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. When we 
talk about silver we are dealing not only 
with a partial backing for currency, but 
also with a very vital commercial metal. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, I 
should like to respond to the Senator 
from New York. I feel that the bill 
ought to be passed, but I cannot accept 
as valid the argument that our present 
position with respect to gold is healthy 
or sound, 

Mention has been made of the fact 
that a $6 billion fund has been created 
by subscriptions made by the Western 
countries of the world. When the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund was estab- 
lished, we had $24 billion of gold. The 
United States was the principal contrib- 
utor to that fund, upon which nations 
with weak currency could call for help 
in gold hard dollars or gold. Never was 
it dreamed that our country would have 
to go to the other countries for gold or 
hard dollars. I submit that when one 
country must depend upon other coun- 
tries for the stability and the strength 
of its paper currency, that country is in 
trouble. I was present when the Presi- 
dent of the United States pointed out 
that one of his gravest worries deals with 
the scarcity of gold in our possession. I 
do not believe that anyone will doubt 
that statement. We did have, at one 
time, $12 billion in gold to support our 
currency, or free gold. We now have 
$3% billion. It is true that from the 
standpoint of long-term claims, our 
claims against the nations of the world 
exceed their short-time claims against 
us. However, they can call upon us for 
gold, and if they do we must meet the 
claims. 

While I have put these questions about 
the taking of the silver dollar out of the 
market and releasing the gold bullion, 
and then saddling the gold reserves with 
an obligation to support the new dollar 
reserve notes that will be issued, I still 
wish to point out that we should not be 
singing about the healthiness of our cur- 
rency, the healthiness of a managed 
money system, because I know what hap- 
pened in 1929. 

We now read reports in magazines and 
newspapers that credit is running ramp- 
ant, about foreclosures on homes, a 
about automobiles being re 
sat in the municipal court in Olesin 
in 1933 as a judge in the room where 
replevin and chattel mortgage actions 
were brought. 

I had to declare foreclosed the right 
of ownership in furniture. Credit was 
being extended liberally and extrava- 
gantly. 

From there I went to the common 
pleas court, where I sat in the room 
where farms and properties were being 
foreclosed. That also was the conse- 
quence of loose credit. 

Two weeks ago the chairman of the 
home loan bank made a speech in Flor- 
ida, in which he pointed out to the 
directors of the home loan banks, “You 
are lending money on loose security. 
Your earnings are falling below what 
they should be. Your cost of operation 
is beyond what it should be.” He warned 
them what might happen. I cannot 
dismiss from my mind the fact that we 
are heading in the direction in which 
we were headed from 1929 to 1932. 

Chairman McChesney Martin made a 
statement on the subject. As did the 
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chairman of the home loan bank. The 
records show that the same evils which 
existed in 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932 are 
beginning to reappear. I will support 
the measure, but I do not want to be 
told that the gold question is of no con- 
sequence. The President will not make 
that statement. He will not make it 
publicly; nor will he make it in private 
when he is meeting with Senators or 
Members of the House. 

Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not have the 
floor. Iam grateful to the Senator from 
Virginia for allowing me to make that 
statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, may 
I respond to the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to make a 
brief comment. For 3 years I have been 
urging that steps be taken to protect our 
diminishing gold supply. I pointed out 
that in various ways we have been put- 
ting dollars overseas that could come 
back to us. I have been voting to cur- 
tail foreign aid, because not all the money 
is spent here any more. I recommended 
that we bring back some troops. I voted 
to reduce from $500 to $100 the amount 
of booty one can bring back as a passen- 
ger on returning from overseas, without 
paying a customs fee. 

We have been doing all this. This bill 
is a relatively minor matter. Certainly 
we cannot solve the balance-of-payments 
problem by failure to pass the bill. The 
bill would help with some of the prob- 
lems that confront us. From the stand- 
point of our best monetary experts, it is 
a desirable bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to respond 
to the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it is very im- 
portant for people like myself to make 
clear the differentiation between two 
questions which somewhat telescope. 
The Senator from Ohio has referred to 
what I believe is a fundamental error; 
namely, failure to recognize the differ- 
ence between the balance of payments 
and the adequacy of our gold stock. As 
to the adequacy of our gold stock, I 
point out that when we had $24 billion 
of it, leading monetary authorities of 
the world felt that if the world was to 
progress, we had to get rid of some of it. 
There was too much in one place. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Having that much at 
one point was not good. That is not the 
present situation. 

But I do not believe, in all honesty, 
that the gold stock question, which is a 
real one, should cause us to overlook 
other factors, because if we wish to, we 
can reduce the percentage from 25 to 20, 
as we reduced it from 40 to 25. The 
dollar will be no better or no worse at 
25 percent, 20 percent, 15 percent, or 10 
percent. The real question is, Will the 
world accept the money because it is 
worth something? It is worth some- 
thing, not because of the gold buried in 
Fort Knox. It is worth something based 
on the productive machine of the United 
States. That productive machine is 
based on no less than a 7-to-1 ratio. It 
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is worth not less than a thousand billion 
dollars as compared with the outstand- 
ing obligations of the country, which are 
about one-third of that, based upon our 
national debt. 

When the Senator from Ohio speaks 
about our balance of payments, which is 
our fever chart to show how we are do- 
ing in respect to world competition, I am 
just as much concerned as anyone else, 
including the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore], or the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. But I 
do not believe that the two things—the 
adequacy of the gold price, and the 
balance of payments—should be con- 
fused. Balance of payments is a sep- 
arate factor, involving the question of 
whether we are exporting enough in 
order to fulfill our responsibilities 
throughout the world, and whether we 
can live off fat any more. We have 
been living off fat for a considerable 
period of time. The monetary question 
and the gold question relate to whether 
the base is adequate for the amount of 
business which the United States needs 
to do in the world, and the backing 
which our currency gives to the cur- 
rency of most other nations in the world. 
Ours is the central currency for all man- 
kind. I think here the answer is in the 
affirmative. As I say, we stand strong 
in the world of currency; but on balance 
of payments, we leave much to be 
desired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the Senator go 
so far as to say that, while we can reduce 
the percentage to 25, 20, 19, 18, or 17, if 
it were reduced to nothing the currency 
would be as good? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York did not say any such thing. All 
of these things are what we lawyers call 
de minimis. We never know whether a 
buyer or a holder of currency in the 
world will consider 244% percent as good 
as 25 percent. We make the best judg- 
ment we can. 

I point out that there is nothing holy 
about the 25 percent figure. We created 
it. If we change it, world credit will 
stand just as effectively. If we have 
reduced it, we can increase it. I main- 
tain that it is a figure which is com- 
pletely within our control, dependent on 
world judgment as to the acceptability 
of our currency. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
other Senators wish to discuss the bill. 
I do not wish to monopolize the time, 
so I yield the floor. 

Mr. BENNETT. Madam President, as 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
appreciate the opportunity to follow my 
chairman in the discussion of the silver 
bill. This is an interesting situation for 
the Senator from Utah today, because 
over the past 10 years he has been fight- 
ing to preserve silver legislation in order 
to protect the silver mining industry, 
which has been very important in the 
history of the West. However, today I 
come before the Senate to agree with my 
chairman that the silver bill now before 
the Senate is a necessary measure. 

I am in favor of the general purposes 
of the bill and believe that it should 
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pass. I am also convinced that we 
should not get the idea that this legisla- 
tion is a solution to our silver problem. 
The bill does not go to the roots of the 
problem but just treats some of the sur- 
face difficulties, and as such it is only a 
palliative rather than a cure. 

The purposes of the bill are twofold: 
First, to do away with present laws which 
have become inoperative and unneces- 
sary; second, to make possible the use 
of Treasury reserves of silver for coinage 
purposes. The bill would eliminate the 
requirement of holding silver in the 
monetary reserves of the United States, 
would do away with the floor price of 90.5 
cents per ounce for newly mined domestic 
silver, and would make possible the is- 
suance of Federal Reserve notes in de- 
nominations of $1 and $2, to replace sil- 
ver certificates now circulating, thus 
releasing the silver reserves of silver cer- 
tificates for use in coinage purposes. 

In 1934, the Silver Purchase Act was 
passed with a purpose of helping the sil- 
ver producers of the United States. The 
act made it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to support newly mined silver at a 
price above the natural market price. 
The main purpose of the act was to 
stockpile silver until it would comprise 
one-fourth of the total combined mone- 
tary stocks of gold and silver. This fig- 
ure has never been approached. 

For many years silver production was 
much greater than the demand for the 
metal. During this time the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, in order to encourage the do- 
mestic production of silver as well as 
other metals, such as lead and zine with 
which silver occurs in many ores, de- 
veloped a policy of buying all newly 
mined domestic silver at a stated price. 
The Treasury stockpiled the silver to 
keep production at a relatively high level. 

It is important to realize that the 
greatest part of our domestic silver pro- 
duction is a byproduct of other mining 
operations. Since the war, the trade and 
tariff policies of the United States have 
been such that production of lead and 
zinc have not been profitable, and thus 
many of the sources of the byproduct 
silver have been shut off. 

I would like to say that my own State 
of Utah was one of the major producers 
of silver during the earlier years. Most 
of it came from successfully operated 
lead and zinc mines. Today all the lead 
and zinc mines in Utah are closed, and 
the silver that Utah produces comes in 
trace quantities in the production of 
copper at the great Kennecott copper pit. 
In that pit, the copper itself is less than 
4 percent of the weight of the total ore 
produced. So these are literally trace 
volumes. 

During the 1930’s, production of do- 
mestic silver exceeded demand in the 
United States by significant amounts. 
In 1939, production and consumption 
were about equal, and since 1940, pro- 
duction has lagged increasingly far be- 
hind consumption as the demand for 
silver for industrial and monetary pur- 
poses has grown rapidly. In 1940 silver 
consumption in the United States for 
coinage, industrial uses and uses by the 
arts was 65.7 million ounces. In 1962, 
silver consumption had increased to 
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187.4 million ounces. To further compli- 
cate the problem created by the phe- 
nomenal increase, domestic production 
has dropped. In 1940 domestic produc- 
tion was 68.3 million ounces, and in 1962 
it had declined to 34.9 ounces, a reduc- 
tion of approximately 50 percent. This 
means that in 1962 we produced only 
about one-fifth as much silver as we 
used. Not only has this trend occurred 
in the United States; but with technolog- 
ical change and the development of oth- 
er countries, world demand has far out- 
stripped world production. I believe the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
said that we now have a deficit of about 
150 million ounces a year. 

Since the demand for silver increased 
and production fell off, it was natural 
that world prices should have gone up. 
By 1959, the price of bar silver in New 
York had reached 90.5 cents, the level at 
which the Treasury floor had been set. 

Prior to this time, domestic miners 
would want to sell their silver to the 
Treasury because world prices were less 
than 90.5 cents, the price at which the 
Treasury was required by law to pur- 
chase it. Since 1959, the situation has 
been reversed. When the world price 
rose above 90.5 cents, the Treasury be- 
gan to get calls to supply silver at that 
price to all who demanded it. 

The result was that what had been a 
floor became a ceiling at 91.4 cents an 
ounce. The Treasury held this position 
for approximately 2 years, supplying 
silver to all comers. But in November 
1961 it had to stop selling silver. 

Since November 1961 when the Treas- 
ury stopped selling silver, the price has 
continued to rise, until on May 8 of this 
year it was 127.7 cents an ounce on the 
New York market. This brings it within 
a cent or two of the official monetary 
value of slightly over $1.29 per ounce. 

The need for this legislation thus 
stems from the fact that because the de- 
mand for silver exceeds production, the 
U.S. stocks of free silver have been re- 
duced to a point where it is necessary to 
find new sources of supply if we are to 
have sufficient silver to meet our needs. 
The fact that the Treasury tried to hold 
the price at a level below what the market 
price would otherwise have been, resulted 
in a rapid depletion of Treasury stocks of 
silver, and contributed to the early ap- 
pearance of the problem which faces us 
today, namely, of having insufficient free 
reserves with which to meet our coinage 
needs. I feel that the attempt to hold 
the price was extended too long. 

At the present time, we have about 30 
million ounces of free silver which, under 
existing law, can be used for coinage. 
We have an additional 300 million ounces 
of silver backing $5 and $10 silver cer- 
tificates which are in the process of being 
retired and replaced with Federal Re- 
serve notes. 

This can be done without any change 
in the law. The bulk of our Treasury 
silver reserves—1.3 billion ounces—is 
backing for $1 silver certificates, in ac- 
cordance with the law. 

In 1962, coinage requirements were 
75 million ounces. The increase in $1 
silver certificates which were needed for 
circulation required an additional 38 
million ounces of silver backing. In 
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other words, in 1962 about 113 million 
ounces of silver were needed to meet all 
monetary requirements. At this rate, 
the free silver and that which is backing 
the $5’s and $10’s being retired will be 
exhausted sometime in 1965. 

If Federal Reserve notes are not au- 
thorized in denominations of $1 the 
Treasury will be required to purchase 
silver in the world market probably in 
1964 or 1965. This would drive the price 
upward above the $1.29 plus, at which 
price the silver backing behind the silver 
certificates would be more valuable than 
$1 and it would become profitable to de- 
mand silver for silver certificates. It 
would also be profitable to melt silver 
dollars and sell the silver. 

Many persons believe that it is 
against the law to melt the silver dollar 
and sell the silver content. Such is not 
the case. It is against the law to muti- 
late a silver dollar and then attempt to 
use it again as a coin; but it is not 
against the law to melt a silver dollar. 
So if the price were driven above the 
$1.29 plus, the silver backing of the silver 
certificates would be more valuable than 
$1, and it would become profitable to 
demand silver for silver certificates, and 
thus to melt down the silver dollars, and 
also the dimes, quarters, and 50-cent 
pieces, which have a slightly lower silver 
content. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. It is my understanding, 
from the Senator’s statement, that ap- 
proximately 30 million ounces of free 
silver are available to the Treasury at 
the present time. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is also my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. BIBLE. And that, in addition, 
there are approximately 300 million 
ounces of silver to support the $5 and 
$10 silver certificates. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. Based upon the last 
statement the Senator from Utah made, 
and assuming that the present bill be- 
comes law, how long would it take to use 
up the 1,300 million ounces of silver 
which we now have back of our $1 silver 
certificates? 

Mr. BENIETT. I had not come to 
my discussion of the 1,300 million ounces 
which now are back of the $1 silver cer- 
tificates, when I stated that by 1964, or, 
at most, 1965, we would have used up all 
of the silver which now backs the $5 
and $10 silver certificates. It is esti- 
mated by the Treasury that if we use up 
the 1,300 million ounces behind the $1 
silver certificates for coinage only, and 
add that to the amount behind the $5 
and $10 silver certificates, we would run 
out of silver somewhere around 18 years 
from now. 

Mr. BIBLE. Does the Senator from 
Utah peters that to be a realistic esti- 
ma 


Mr. BENNETT. No. I shall discuss 
that point later in my speech. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Utah. It seems to me that goes to the 
heart of the problem, because at some 
time in the years ahead we shall be re- 
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quired to face the very problem the Sen- 
ator frrom Utah is dramatizing now. 

Mr. BENNETT. I shall discuss that 
point; and I appreciate the helpfulness 
of the Senator from Nevada in bringing 
it to my attention. 

Madam President, if the $1 silver cer- 
tificates are gradually retired and are 
replaced with Federal Reserve notes, it 
is claimed that the present stock of 
Treasury silver would suffice for coinage 
needs for between 10 and 15 years. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
stated that if the bill is passed, the 
withdrawal of silver certificates would 
be gradual. He estimated that not over 
$105 million of silver certificates a year 
would be needed. At that rate it would 
take slightly over 15 years to use up the 
present reserves which are now backing 
the $1’s, the $5’s, and the $10 silver cer- 
tificates, if the only use for the silver 
were coinage. Obviously this is not a 
realistic assumption. 

As long as a ceiling is kept on the price 
of silver, the Treasury will be required 
to redeem all silver certificates outstand- 
ing and thus fill the demands of all who 
desire to purchase silver. All individuals 
have to do, in order to obtain silver from 
the Treasury, is to draw on their banks 
for a certain amount of silver certifi- 
cates, and then present them to the 
Treasury and ask that they be redeemed 
in silver. 

The bill provides that they may be 
redeemed in silver dollars or, at the 
option of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for silver bullion equal in monetary value 
to the face of the certificates. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Utah will point out that the 
exchange of silver certificates for silver 
may not be as easy as some persons 
think. The certificates must be pre- 
sented in person; that cannot be done 
by sending to the Treasury a letter in 
which it is stated, “Enclosed are silver 
certificates. Please ship me by parcel 
post so many pounds of silver.” 

The fact is that one must appear in 
Washington, at the Treasury, with the 
silver certificates; and when he receives 
the silver, he must have an armored 
truck in which to place it. So it is not 
quite as easy as some persons think to 
redeem the silver and thus get the Gov- 
ernment into a jam. 

Mr. BENNETT. It may not be easy; 
but it seems to me that businessmen who 
are interested in obtaining silver to be 
used for industry or for the arts will not 
have a great deal of trouble in obtaining 
Silver at $1.29 an ounce. At least, the 
law makes it possible for them to obtain 
it. 

Madam President, since consumption 
of silver continues to outstrip production, 
it should be obvious that demands on the 
Treasury silver will continue at a very 
high rate. Even with no increase in rate 
of use, industry and the arts will con- 
tinue to require in excess of 110,000 
ounces each year. Production rather 
than increasing over the past few years 
has continued to decline, but if we as- 
sume the optimistic view that it will re- 
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main constant, the Treasury must be 
prepared to supply an estimated 78 mil- 
lion ounces a year to make up the dif- 
ference. 

If the Treasury refuses to supply it and 
the world market price rises above 
$1.29, those people must go out on the 
market and pay more than $1.29. Then, 
of course, we shall have brought the day 
when it is profitable to melt down silver 
dollars. 

If the demand of 78 million ounces 
that would be demanded by industry is 
added to that of coinage, the present 
Treasury silver stockpile will only provide 
our needs for less than 8 years. We must 
however remember also that foreign 
countries too have greater demands than 
the amount that is being produced, and 
although it is not possible to state how 
much they are likely to require from the 
Treasury, it could be a very significant 
sum. In fact, it is not only possible but 
probable that some countries will begin 
to stockpile or hoard silver in anticipa- 
tion of the time when the U.S. Treasury 
reserves will be depleted and the price of 
silver will be forced to seek it own level 
in the world market. 

In other words, we would not only hold 
an umbrella over our domestic processors 
of silver, but we could be effectively hold- 
ing an umbrella over the world pro- 
ducers. 

There is evidence even at the present 
time when the price of silver is still be- 
low the silver value in a dollar that some 
of our silver dollars are being withheld 
from circulation. There is no way of 
determining what proportion of silver 
dollars in circulation are being withheld, 
but the fact that the number of dollars 
which have been demanded has been 
increasing more rapidly than the total 
money supply in circulation in the ab- 
sence of any increased uses for the silver 
dollar in business transactions leads one 
to believe that speculators may be hold- 
ing silver dollars in anticipation of price 
rises. 


Between January 1960 and January 
1963, money in circulation expanded 7 
percent. Over the same period, the 
number of silver dollars in circulation 
rose over 30 percent. The demand of 
silver dollars has increased in line with 
the price rise in the market for silver. 

The immediate past history indicates 
that it will not be possible for the Treas- 
ury to peg the price at $1.29 for an ex- 
tended period of time, and that before 
long the world market will push through 
the new ceiling. 

The present bill therefore is not a 
permanent solution to the silver problem 
and it will be necessary to revise the 
policy set forth in this bill within the 
next year or two. This bill buys time 
during which a satisfactory solution may 
be attempted, but if this is delayed too 
tone, it may prove to be very expensive 

e. 

It will soon be necessary to decide at 
what point the Treasury will discontinue 
sales of silver or the redemption of dol- 
lar silver certificates for industry at 
$1.29 an ounce and thus let it seek its 
own price as determined by supply and 
demand. It will also soon be necessary 
to determine another move, which may 
well be the reduction of the silver con- 
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tent in our dollars and subsidiary coins. 
Although this may sound like a drastic 
move to many, we must remember that 
the intrinsic value of our silver dollars 
and other minted coins has, except for 
a few exceptional cases, and for short 
periods of time, never been equal to their 
monetary value. During most of our his- 
tory the actual value of our coins has 
been only a fraction of their monetary 
value and this has not caused any loss 
of faith in the coins. 

I took the position in hearings in the 
Banking and Currency Committee that 
we must protect our Treasury silver re- 
serves. In an effort to do so, I proposed 
that we could immediately call in all 
silver certificates. The silver that is 
now backing silver certificates could 
then be retained as backing for any and 
all of our currency until it was needed 
for coinage. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and Governor Martin of the 
Federal Reserve System stated their 
preference for the bill now before us 
because it would postpone the time of 
decision when the price of silver will 
exceed the value of the silver in a silver 
dollar, the time at which it would be- 
come profitable to melt dollars for their 
silver content. They also expressed the 
feeling that confidence in our currency 
could be impaired through such a drastic 
action, which would immediately deny 
to the holder of a silver certificate the 
right to obtain silver for that piece of 
paper. 

I made the proposal I did only in or- 
der to protect our Treasury silver re- 
serves. After further consideration I 
will agree that the bill before us would 
be less of a shock to the public. I will 
also agree that it may not be desirable 
to repudiate the promise printed on each 
silver certificate that it is redeemable in 
silver without giving the public time to 
adjust to the inevitable. My objective, 
however, to protect our silver reserves, 
still remains. 

Under the present bill the Congress or 
the Treasury has no control of the rate 
of withdrawal of silver from the Treas- 
ury. It seems advisable to me that such 
control should be provided. The reason 
that no such control exists is that there 
are outstanding about $2 billion worth 
of silver certificates, which represent a 
demand upon 1.6 billion ounces of Treas- 
ury-held silver. 

I would like to see these outstanding 
certificates retired as rapidly as possible 
without causing any damage either to 
the confidence in our money or to our 
balance of payments position. This 
should be possible through a rapid re- 
placement of silver certificates with Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. The silver thus re- 
leased would be held by the Treasury 
and would thus not be subject to demand 
by possessors of silver certificates. This 
spreads the effect over a longer time and 
thus would prepare the people for the 
change without causing a loss of faith 
in the present promise of the United 
States to redeem silver certificates with 
silver. The silver thus released could 
either be sold at $1.29 an ounce or it could 
be withheld from the market at the 
discretion of Congress or the monetary 
authorities, thus protecting the silver re- 
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serves without dishonoring the diminish- 
ing supply of silver certificates. 

To summarize, I am supporting the 
present bill. In my opinion, as soon as 
the bill is passed, the Treasury should 
do four things. 

The Treasury should 

First. Abandon any idea of redeem- 
ing silver certificates only as fast as sil- 
ver is needed for coinage as long as the 
door is open for private industry and 
foreign countries to draw on Treasury 
stocks. 

Second. It should develop a definite 
program for the retirement of silver cer- 
tificates and their replacement with 
Federal Reserve notes. 

Third. It should set a figure repre- 
senting the maximum amount of silver it 
will pay out under the present bill, 
whether for coinage or for other uses, 
and should estimate the date at which 
the minimum reserve level would be 
reached. After that level has been 
reached, no further silver should be re- 
leased for private consumption. At that 
point, the price ceiling would have to be 
removed and the remaining silver would 
be used only for coinage. 

Fourth. Finally, it should begin now 
to make plans for the possible reduction 
of the silver content in our coins, be- 
cause such action will be absolutely nec- 
essary for the dollars when the price 
breaks through the $1.29 level, and for 
the subsidiary coinage when the price 
breaks to the level of $1.38 plus. 

I should like to point out that the price 
of silver moved from 90.5 cents to $1.27 
in less than 2 years. 

In addition to these steps which should 
be taken by the Treasury, the cause of 
the problem should be attacked. Produc- 
tion of monetary metals, silver and gold, 
is not able to keep pace with demand. 
We must have increased volume of pro- 
duction if we intend to keep silver in 
our coins and also provide for indus- 
trial and artistic needs. Our whole na- 
tional mineral policy needs to be revised 
to encourage production in the United 
States of those ores in which gold and 
silver appear in substantial quantity. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. I realize that the Senator 
from Mississippi has a speech which he 
is very anxious to make. I should like 
to ask one question of the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. I have carefully 
read the record developed before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
I noted one statement of Mr. Teske, who 
is the very able secretary of the Idaho 
Mining Association. He spoke of a pro- 
posal to substitute, to the extent of ap- 
proximately $2 billion, Federal Reserve 
notes for silver certificates. 

That would, of course, mean that there 
would have to be 25 percent gold back- 
ing. 

This would leave a balance of some- 
thing like 81 ½ billion in collateral which 
would be required to be borrowed. If I 
read the testimony correctly—and I 
think I did—he estimated that would 
cost the U.S. Government approximately 
$45 to $50 million annually. 
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Does the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency agree with the 
conclusion reached by Mr. Teske? 

Mr. BENNETT. It is true that 75 per- 
cent of the backing for the Federal Re- 
serve notes would be U.S. debt securities. 

The problem is that we have either 
reached or are rapidly reaching the point 
where we must not expect to use silver as 
a backing for our currency, because we 
do not have enough silver to use as a 
backing for our currency and also to 
use to supply the coinage needs of our 
country. 

Mr. BIBLE. My point is simply this: 
If we must borrow $11 billion to back 
up the Federal Reserve notes and pay 
interest of $40 to $50 million a year on 
that amount of borrowing, then to that 
extent, certainly, it would be inflation- 
ary, would it not? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah proposed in the committee that the 
1.6 billion ounces, which are worth some- 
thing like $2 billion, should be trans- 
ferred over as a backing for our currency 
so that there would be no necessity for 
borrowing anything else. We would 
merely say that the silver on hand could 
be used alongside of gold or together 
with gold to back the currency. 

Of course, the Senator from Utah was 
immediately accused of moving into bi- 
metalism, and we were told we had left 
that point a long time ago. 

Actually, the Treasury would be in 
control of the rate at which it would re- 
place the silver certificates with Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, so it would not do it 
all at once. I think the replacement is 
inevitable in any case, unless we are pre- 
pared to take all silver out of our coin- 
age and use the silver we now own for 
other purposes. I think we have passed 
the point where we can afford to keep 
$2 billion worth of silver behind our 
currency and then go out into the world 
market to buy silver we need, something 
like 75 million ounces a year for dimes, 
quarters, and half dollars. We get 
caught short one way or another be- 
cause we are running out of silver. 

Mr. BIBLE. I certainly recognize that 
it is a most difficult problem. I appre- 
ciate the information given by the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator for the fine analysis 
he has given of this bill. It has been 
very helpful indeed. 

In addition to an interest in the broad 
implications of this proposed legislation, 
I have what might be referred to as a 
parochial interest, in the old-fashioned 
meaning, since it strikes close to home. 

There are in New York several large 
industrial users of silver. The cost of 
silver in sterling silver flatware, for ex- 
ample, constitutes about 75 percent of 
the manufacturing cost. There is a 
limit as to how much you can pass the 
cost on to the consumers, while still sell- 
ing the product. Similar considerations 
are present in jewelry manufacturing. 

The largest single industrial use of 
silver is in the silver sensitized photo- 
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graphic films and papers industry. In 
1962 the photographic manufacturers 
used about 32 million ounces of new sil- 
ver. Their demands will be heavier in 
the years of progress which lie ahead. 
Government is photography’s biggest 
customer, so the high price of silver has 
affected every citizen as a taxpayer as 
well as in his role as an individual con- 
sumer of photographic products. 

My study of the report and of the testi- 
mony leads me to the conclusion that 
the bill would go far toward establish- 
ing the adequacy of supply at stable 
prices which is necessary to progress in 
these and other large industries in New 
York which employ so many thousands 
of people. I would appreciate it if the 
Senator from Utah could confirm that 
impression which I have gained, arising 
out of his deep study of this problem. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah wishes he could bring sweetness 
and light to the situation and confirm it. 
The Senator from New York has pointed 
out that one industry alone used 32 mil- 
lion ounces of silver last year. The total 
domestic production was 38 million 
ounces. We have reached the point 
where production is lagging so far behind 
consumption that our stockpiles are 
being used up. 

The bill would put a ceiling on the 
price of silver for a limited period of 
time, during which the Senator’s friends 
in New York, and mine—Eastman and 
others—will be able to get the silver they 
need at $1.29 an ounce. The Treasury, 
by holding that ceiling, will hold an ef- 
fective ceiling on the world price of sil- 
ver, and it would also be possible to pur- 
chase it from somebody else at that price. 

I have a feeling that owners of silver 
outside the United States, realizing that 
the price of silver has gone up 37 cents 
in 2 years, are going to hold their sup- 
plies and let the Treasury take care of 
the market as long as it is willing to do 
so. 

Mr. KEATING. What will happen to 
them if Congress does not enact this 
measure? 

Mr. BENNETT. I think the bill 
should be enacted. I wish to point out 
to my friend that we are only buying a 
little time. In my opinion, it is only 
2 or 3 years of time. 

Mr. KEATING. I think probably the 
Senator’s conclusion is correct. How- 
ever, if we should not pass the bill, 
would not the large users of industrial 
silver be in an even worse situation? 

Mr. BENNETT. I think it is fair to 
say that we are seeking to hold back the 
day when the price of silver will break 
through the $1.29 ceiling, for a short 
period of time, measured in terms of 2 
or 3 years. Unless there is an increase 
in production, that break must inevita- 
bly come. 

I tried to point out in my statement 
that when the break comes the Treasury 
must be prepared to reduce the volume 
of silver in its coins; otherwise, the coins 
will be worth more melted down than 
their monetary value. 

When it comes, I am afraid we are 
going to see an upward price pressure on 
everything that has silver in it, whether 
it is a space capsule or a set of flatwear. 
But this is the sad fact of life. The law 
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of supply and demand is operating. As 
I said the Treasury held back the tide 
by pegging the price at 90% cents. Then, 
in 2 years, the price went up an amount 
greater than one-third of that base. So 
this is the problem we face. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
fully support the enactment of H.R. 
5389. 

This is an extremely important bill 
which is long overdue. 

Here is a prime example of the neces- 
sity of changing the law to meet rapidly 
changing conditions—changes not antic- 
ipated when the original legislation 
came into force. 

Since the passage of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934, and the amendatory 
acts of 1939 and 1946, there has been a 
tremendous increase in world demand 
for silver for industrial and artistic uses. 
With this there has been a marked de- 
cline in the importance of silver as a 
monetary reserve metal, 

While in the 1930’s it was necessary 
for the Government to support the price 
for newly mined domestic silver by na- 
tionalizing it and taking it off the mar- 
ket at an artificially high price, today 
the silver-producing industry has no 
further need for Government assistance. 

Our aim today should therefore be 
twofold: First, to insure continued sup- 
plies of silver adequate to meet both in- 
dustrial demand and the Treasury's 
coinage needs. And secondly, to restore 
price stability to the silver market. 

The chief provision of this bill, Madam 
President, amends the Federal Reserve 
Act to authorize the issuance of Federal 
Reserve notes in denominations of $1 
and $2. This will make it possible for 
the Treasury gradually to retire out- 
standing $1 and $2 silver certificates, re- 
leasing the silver bullion that now backs 
these certificates for the Treasury's 
coinage needs. 

The retirement of the silver certifi- 
cates will require placing new dollar 
bills into circulation as a necessary me- 
dium of exchange. These will be Federal 
Reserve notes, which the bill authorizes. 
Gold will be required to back up these 
new notes, just as in the case of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes of other denomina- 
tions. The 25-percent reserve for the 
new notes would come from existing 
stocks of free gold, to the tune of about 
$35 million to $40 million annually, and 
would not depreciate the reserve that 
backs Federal Reserve notes presently in 
circulation. 

Madam President, I have given care- 
ful study to this provision and to the 
effect it would have upon the dollar. I 
am thoroughly satisfied that the author- 
ization of new Federal Reserve notes to 
replace the silver certificates would in 
no way debase our currency. In no wise 
would it be inflationary. Were it other- 
wise, I could not support this measure. 

I am also satisfied by the representa- 
tions of the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury that this bill, if enacted, 
would have no relationship to the ques- 
tion of devaluation of the dollar. The 
President, of course, has repeatedly 
stressed that this country has no inten- 
tion of going off the gold standard on 
our international accounts. I accept 
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these continued assurances, for I know 
that it is widely recognized in the ad- 
ministration that dollar devaluation 
would be ruinous to the interests of the 
United States and the rest of the free 
world. 

As a matter of historical fact, silver 
was demonetized in 1900 when we went 
on the gold standard. All this measure 
seeks to do is to preserve the use of silver 
as a domestic medium of exchange, but 
only in coinage instead of as reserves 
behind paper currency. 

Now, Madam President, the other pro- 
visions of the bill would repeal the Silver 
Purchase Acts, and prohibit the Secre- 
tary from supplying silver to the market 
at a price of less than $1.29 per ounce, 
or its monetary value. When the price 
is under that level, the Secretary may 
use silver only for coinage or to sell to 
other departments and agencies of the 
Government. 

The net result of this would be to 
stabilize the market price of silver some- 
where close to $1.20 per ounce, This is 
a fair price for the producers. They are 
to be commended for their responsible 
attitude toward restoring a free and open 
market, realizing that the skyrocketing 
price of silver has caused great hardship 
to industrial users of this metal. The 
industrial users, at the same time, will 
have assurances of a reasonably stable 
price level—something they have not en- 
joyed for a long time. When the 1934 
law was enacted, silver went for 45 cents 
an ounce, while today it hovers around 
$1.2742. This is not exactly a price 
trend that encourages stability in the in- 
dustrial arts and sciences that use silver, 
and worst of all, it is in the last analysis 
the consumer who suffers most. 

Repeal of the Silver Purchase Acts 
also calls for repeal of the silver transfer 
tax as being unnecessary. The tax re- 
peal is in this bill. It has never been a 
significant revenue-raising device, and I 
understand that the Committee on Fi- 
nance has recommended its elimination. 

This, Madam President, is a bill which 
has been framed. with a view toward 
accommodating every interest involved; 
the Treasury, the silver producers, and 
users of silver in industry and in the 
arts. While the producers have objec- 
tion to releasing the silver behind the 
present silver certificates, in other re- 
spects they have concurred in the objec- 
tives sought to be achieved by the bill. 
The Banking and Currency Committee 
in the other body reported it favorably 
by an overwhelming vote, and the full 
House passed it by a large bipartisan 
majority. Our own Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has worked diligently 
and expeditiously to bring this bill out 
for consideration, and there is no reason 
for the Senate not to clear it for Pres- 
idential action today. 

Madam President, I shall vote for the 
bill and strongly urge my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle, and from every 
region of the country, to do likewise. 

Mr. DODD. Madam President, today 
is an important day, even a memorable 
day, to several thousand Connecticut 
workers and their families. 

The reason for this is that the Senate 
now has under consideration a bill, H.R. 
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5389, which will repeal the Silver Pur- 
chase Act. 

During recent years there has been a 
deep and growing concern among silver 
companies and other users of silver over 
the drastic increases in the price they 
must pay for raw silver. Eighteen 
months ago silver could be purchased 
for 9042 cents an ounce. Today it costs 
around $1.28 an ounce, an increase of 
over 40 percent. 

Primary responsibility for this unfor- 
tunate price situation can be attributed 
to the Silver Purchase Act, because for 
30 years it has required the Treasury 
Department to purchase silver, thus tak- 
ing it off the free market. 

Three billion ounces of silver have 
been removed from the market during 
this period of time. As a result of this 
excessive Government intervention, the 
inevitable has happened. Silver is in 
extremely short supply, and the substan- 
tial demand for raw silver by industrial 
users has driven the price way up. 

Two of the leading producers of silver 
products are located in Connecticut. 
The largest individual silver manufac- 
turer in the world is the International 
Silver Co., of Meriden, and Wallace 
Silversmiths has a fine plant in neigh- 
boring Wallingford. 

These companies have suffered from 
the high price of silver, and both man- 
agement and workers have been in con- 
tinuing touch with me about the adverse 
effect this situation is having on the 
silver business and the jobs it provides. 

I have repeatedly urged action on the 
floor of the Senate. And during the 
87th Congress I joined with a number 
of my colleagues in sponsoring a bill to 
repeal the Silver Purchase Act. We 
were not able to get that bill passed 
last year, but a promise was made to 
have it seriously considered this year. 
That promise has been kept, and I am 
pleased and grateful that a bill embody- 
ing this repeal is before us today. 

Basically, H.R. 5389 is a two-pronged 
attack on the silver problem. I have 
already mentioned one prong, which is to 
repeal the requirement that the Treasury 
Department purchase all newly mined 
silver that is offered to it. 

This policy may have had some justi- 
fication in the 1930's, when the supply 
of silver exceeded the demand for it, 
and when the price received by silver 
producers was low. 

The situation we face today is just the 
reverse of the excessive silver supply in 
1934. The demand for silver now far 
exceeds the supply. 

Our annual domestic demand from 
all sources is five times the domestic 
supply. And worldwide demand is al- 
most double the current world produc- 
tion, and has to be satisfied primarily 
through the use of reserve supplies of 
silver. 

In view of this dangerous imbalance 
between supply and demand, in our 
country and throughout the world, I 
do not think there can be any further 
justification for requiring the Treasury 
Department to maintain its present huge 
store of silver. 

This brings me to the second major 
provision in H.R. 5389; 1.3 billion ounces 
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of silver are used to back up $1 silver 
certificates. The bill provides for the 
gradual withdrawal from circulation of 
these certificates, thereby freeing the 
1.3 billion ounces, which will be used 
gradually to satisfy coinage demands 
for many years to come. 

The effect of these two sections of the 
bill will be to remove the Federal Gover- 
ment from the silver business. 

When this legislation becomes law, 
for the first time in 30 years there will 
be a free market in silver. Prices will 
no longer be driven up artificially be- 
cause of the heavy impact of Treasury 
Department intervention. Prices will 
instead be set by the laws of supply and 
demand. 

This bill will bring an end to the 
Government subsidy of the silver min- 
ing industry that has been in effect for 
30 years, to the deteriment of the silver 
manufacturing industry and to other 
businesses that use silver. 

Once the Government is removed from 
the silver purchasing business, silver will 
be able to seek its proper market value. 

The promise of more realistic and 
stable prices for the purchase of silver 
will enable silver manufacturing plants 
in Connecticut and elsewhere to plan 
for the future realistically and with 
some optimism. 

I hope that the Senate will approve 
this bill today, without any weakening 
amendments, and thus bring an end to 
a silver policy that has seriously dam- 
aged a great Connecticut industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho in the chair). The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] 
has some remarks to make concerning 
the pending measure. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to him for such 
time as he may need on the bill, with 
the understanding that his remarks will 
follow those of the Senator from Utah. 
I think the Senator from Rhode Island 
will take 7 or 8 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. No more than 10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in support of H.R. 5389, a bill 
to repeal certain legislation relating to 
the purchase of silver and for other pur- 
poses. 

I congratulate the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency for the efficient and expeditious 
manner in which H.R. 5389 was han- 
dled. 

Enactment of this bill will end silver 
policies which have been in effect for 
30 years. These policies have been so 
universally condemned that there is very 
little left to say about them. 

I came here in 1950, and I have spon- 
sored every bill in the Senate which has 
had for its purpose the repeal of the laws 
which have determined our silver pol- 
icies. This bill is patterned after a bill I 
introduced in 1961. The reasons for the 
lack of success in changing these policies 
until now I will leave to historians. Now 
our monetary situation demands a 
change. 
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I shall briefly review our silver history 
during the period. Under the silver acts, 
the Treasury has been forced to acquire 
3 billion ounces of silver. In keeping 
this silver off the market the price grad- 
ually has been forced from 45 cents to 
$1.284 per ounce. 

Despite the fantastic purchase pro- 
gram, the production of silver in the 
United States in 1962 amounted to only 
36.8 million ounces—about 4 million 
ounces more than was produced in 1934. 
The plain fact of the matter is that two- 
thirds of the silver produced in this 
country comes as a byproduct of cop- 
per, lead, and zine. The production of 
these base metals determines the produc- 
tion of silver. 

Senators may wonder where the 3 bil- 
lion ounces of silver came from. 

Here is the breakdown: 


[In million ounces] 


Purchases of foreign silver 2, 000 
Nationalization of silver (1934) - 100 
Acquisition of domestic silver 900 

323244 2 A S 3, 000 


For 30 years an average of 100 million 
ounces a year has been taken off the 
market. This is equal to our yearly 
consumption today. One may well ask 
how much more silver would have found 
its way into the arts and industry if the 
Treasury had not been forced to take this 
silver at above market prices and steri- 
lize it in the vaults at West Point. How 
many more people would be employed 
in the heart of the silverware and jewelry 
industries located in my State? How 
many more silver products would be sold 
in every State in the Union for the bene- 
fit of all, as opposed to the handful of 
silver producers who have reaped the 
benefit of our silver policies? 

It has been said that our silver policies 
have resulted in a profit to the Govern- 
ment. This is true. Even more profit 
could have been made if the Government 
had printed and issued paper money 
with even less backing. One pound of 
copper costing 30 cents makes $1.40 in 
pennies. 

The purpose of a monetary system is 
to provide a proper medium of exchange 
to meet the needs of business, and not 
simply to make a profit. The silver dol- 
lar has never served this purpose. There 
are only 2 per capita in circulation to- 
day. One can take his silver certificates 
to the banks now, and, under this bill, 
obtain silver dollars. 

The Treasury has made a profit in 
silver transactions by buying silver at 
prices less than $1.29 per ounce and then 
arbitrarily valuing the silver at this fig- 
ure. This overevaluation permitted a 
profit. But when a profit is made, some- 
body pays. The users of silver and the 
consuming public are paying today. 

‘Two-thirds of the silver consumed in 
this country comes from abroad. There- 
fore foreigu producers are the chief ben- 
eficiaries—they have to be paid in gold. 
While this country maintains a stock- 
pile of 1.6 billion ounces of silver, we now 
pay nearly $100 million in gold to buy 
foreign silver for the arts and industry 
each year. If this bill is not enacted, 
the Treasury will be forced into the mar- 
ket for its monetary requirements for 
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silver, which could cost an additional 
$140 million in gold. Yet the opponents 
of this bill express great concern over 
the setting aside of an estimated $35 
million in gold a year as backing for the 
$1 Federal Reserve notes provided for in 
the bill. 

There has been some confusion about 
the silver acts which this bill will re- 
peal. The Silver Purchase Act of 1934 
called for purchases of silver at home 
and abroad, but at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Actually no 
domestic silver was ever purchased under 
this act. In order to force the Treas- 
ury to acquire domestic silver, the 1939 
act was passed. The 1946 act was passed 
to permit the sale of silver to industry, 
Government departments and others, 
and is so entitled. This law established 
a selling price of not less than 90.5 cents 
per ounce. For reasons not apparent, 
the Treasury has been unjustly criticized 
for carrying out the mandate of Congress 
in selling silver in accordance with this 
act. The Treasury sold approximately 
139 million ounces. Treasury purchases 
during this period amount to 376 million 
ounces. 

I wish to state that I did everything in 
my power to insure that the Treasury 
continue sales as long as possible. In 
view of the 3 billion ounces acquired by 
the Treasury, and therefore lost to the 
market, it would seem that the sale of 
139 million ounces to industry and Gov- 
ernment departments is an insignificant 
amount. I might add that this silver 
which was sold by the Treasury was ac- 
quired at no cost. 

There is still available about 30 million 
ounces of this silver acquired at no cost 
which is being sold to Government de- 
partments and agencies. This keeps the 
Government out of the market. 

The market price today is $1.284 and 
the supply situation is reported to be 
tight. It is vitally important that the 
Government remain out of the market. 

The real purpose of our silver policy 
has been to help the miners. The ob- 
jective has been to force up the price by 
requiring the Treasury to acquire silver 
thus keeping it off the market. The 
stated objective has been a price of $1.29 
per ounce. The market price is now 
within a cent of this figure and shows 
every indication of remaining there. 

The mining industry no longer needs 
help. The earnings of the largest silver 
producer in this country have increased 
700 percent since 1961. Something must 
now be done for the silver users who 
have had to cope with a 40-percent rise 
in the price of silver in the past 17 
months. 

The silver market has not been free 
for 30 years. Enactment of this bill will 
permit the operation of a free market 
for silver with a resultant stabilization 
in price. It will keep the Government 
out of the silver market by authorizing 
the issuance of $1 and $2 Federal Re- 
serve notes and by providing silver from 
existing stocks for Government pur- 


poses. 

In conclusion, I wish to say—and I 
think this is the very crux of the whole 
situation and problem before us—that 
if the bill is not passed, in my judgment, 
the Government will be compelled to go 
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to the open market to purchase silver for 
coinage and defense purposes. The in- 
evitable result will be the skyrocketing 
of prices; the cost will be prohibitive; 
the cost to the producers will be high, 
because more than 60 percent of the 
silver produced in this country is a by- 
product, and only a small part of the 
silver used in the United States is domes- 
tically produced. So, if we must go to 
the foreign market our balance of pay- 
ments problem will be increased. The 
only relief we see for the moment is in 
the passage of this legislation. I realize 
that it is not a panacea. But I say that 
we would be choosing a more substantial 
and damaging evil if we should not pass 
the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in 
order that debate on the silver bill may 
continue, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, as I see 
it, there are two problems. The first is 
that, due to the recent increase in the 
price of silver to $1.27, we are in danger 
of losing the supply of the silver certifi- 
cates we need, because if the price goes 
over $1.29 the holders of the certificates 
will cash them in, because that is 
in excess of the monetary value. If the 
price goes above $1.38, the holders of the 
coins will melt them down and use the 
silver. 

The second problem is that silver 
users will have to use outside sources. 
There is a difference of 80 million ounces 
of silver as between consumption and 
production. 

The solution is to redeem or to replace 
silver certificates with Federal Reserve 
notes. In order to do this, and in order 
to have $1.8 billion of Federal Reserve 
notes for this purpose, we shall have to 
draw on our supply of free gold to the 
tune of $450 million. However, this will 
not happen all at once. It is anticipated, 
as has been stated by the ed 
chairman of the committee, that this 
will be done gradually, probably at the 
rate of approximately $35 million a year. 
In other words, we will tap our free gold 
to the tune of $35 million a year. This, 
I suggest, is a much lesser evil than 
tapping to the tune of perhaps $140 mil- 
lion a year, which is what we will have 
to do if we go into the world market to 
buy silver in order to meet our require- 
ments, which exceed our production. 

As a result, I wish to concur com- 
pletely in what has been said by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], and other Senators, that the 
pending bill is desirable and that we 
have no choice but to pass it. However, 
I would like to say that I do not agree 
with some of the statements that have 
been made earlier this afternoon, to the 
effect that reducing the 25-percent re- 
quirement of gold to back up our Federal 
Reserve notes to 22 percent, 18, or 12 
percent would not affect the value of our 
money in the world market. I recognize 
that much depends upon the confidence 
of oversea bankers and governments. 
However, that confidence has been in 
the process of being lost to the tune of 
$900 million a year for each of the last 
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2 years. If we tamper with the 25-per- 
cent requirement we will lose a great 
deal more confidence. We cannot afford 
to do that. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I hope the 
bill will be passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, at 
4:30 p.m. the Senate will return to the 
consideration of the International Coffee 
Agreement. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi will not be able to yield any more 
time, except that he does have an un- 
derstanding with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts for the purpose of further 
debate on the silver bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the bill is desirable and necessary legis- 
lation designed to stabilize the price of 
silver and to take the Government out 
of the silver market. The principle be- 
hind it was supported by the Eisenhower 
administration, just as it is now being 
urged by the Kennedy administration. 

Increased industrial and coinage re- 
quirements have resulted in a demand 
for silver beyond the annual production 
of new silver. Silver has found in- 
creased use in industry, not only in the 
production of jewelry, sterling, and 
plated silver, but also in such industries 
as metal joining, photography, and elec- 
tronics, both for defense-space purposes 
and civilian consumption. The photo- 
graphic industry has become the largest 
user of silver in this country, accounting 
for about 30 percent of the total con- 
sumption. Silverware and jewelry now 
account for from 20 to 25 percent. 

INTEREST IN NEW ENGLAND 


As one who represents a State and an 
area with important silver-consuming 
industries, I know how necessary this 
legislation is if we are to stabilize the 
price of silver. Silver prices have risen 
40 percent since late 1961 when the 
President, in order to conserve the 
Treasury supply, issued an order stop- 
ping Government sales of silver not 
needed to back paper currency. The 
present price of about $1.28 an ounce 
compares to about 45 cents when the 
1934 laws were enacted. These price 
changes have caused serious hardship to 
industrial users. 

New England has more than half of 
the Nation’s silver and jewelry industry, 
and more than a proportionate share of 
the country’s electronic industry. In 
terms of employment in the United 
States, New England’s share of the jew- 
elry and silverware industry is 50.8 per- 
cent. The corresponding figure for elec- 
tronic components is 19.3 percent. 
Adverse price increases or uncertainties 
in the silver market could increase un- 
employment substantially in our section 
of the country. 

A brief summary of the effect of the 
bill is that it will: 

First. Stabilize the market price for 
silver at somewhere close to $1.29—a 
price favorable for the producers. 
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Second. Benefit the user industries by 
giving them the much needed assurance 
of a relatively stable price level. 

Third. Take the Government out of 
the silver business except as a consumer 
in the manufacture of its coins. 

Fourth. Provide sufficient $1 bills for 
our monetary system. 

Fifth. Provide a supply of silver for 
subsidiary coins. 

Sixth. Permit the operation of a free 
commodity market for silver. 

I have listened to the discussion of 
this subject for a great many years. I 
recall very well the situation in 1946, 
when the legislation was last before Con- 
gress. The legislation is no longer 
needed, because the price of silver has 
gone up to $1.28 an ounce. We wish to 
stabilize it for industrial purposes and to 
provide enough for coinage purposes by 
our Government. That is what the 
pending bill would do. 


MILITARY FORCES IN ALABAMA 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the re- 
cent mobilization of the armed might 
of Federal military forces in the vicinity 
of Birmingham, Ala., raises a constitu- 
tional question of grave proportions. In 
addition, it provides another unhappy 
example of how the rights and privileges 
of the States of the Union are gradually 
being usurped as a result of continued 
encroachment by the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. 

Let us remember the facts in the Bir- 
mingham matter, It is true that as a 
result of the provocative activities of 
outside agitators there were some local 
disorders in Birmingham on Saturday 
night and Sunday morning, May 11 and 
12. The President, despite being advised 
by the proper Alabama authorities—in- 
cluding the Governor and the two US. 
Senators—that Federal troops were nei- 
ther needed nor desired, issued an order 
Sunday afternoon, May 12, directing that 
about 3,000 specially trained, riot-control 
troops be sent to the Birmingham vi- 
cinity. He did this despite assurances by 
State officials that the local authorities 
were fully capable of handling the sit- 
uation. 

No Federal court order was involved. 

There was no violation of a Federal 
statute. 

There was no abandonment of their 
functions by the local police. To the 
contrary, local police officers and State 
troopers were in control and functioning 
fully and effectively. 

Thus the President apparently believes 
that there has been an unlimited and 
unrestrained delegation of authority to 
him to call forth Federal military forces 
to supersede and replace local law en- 
forcement agencies whenever he sees 
fit—even before there has been a viola- 
tion of Federal law or a defiance of a 
Federal court decree. If we accept this 
belief or doctrine as valid it simply means 
that we abandon our historic freedom 
and liberty under laws prescribed by the 
people through their elected representa- 
tives. We thus open the doors for a 
future military dictatorship in this 
country. 
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This situation faces us with a direct 
challenge and threat to our constitu- 
tional form of government. In the first 
place, it has always been recognized that 
the preservation of the authority of the 
States in purely local matters is as essen- 
tial to our form of government as is the 
maintenance of Federal power in purely 
national matters. Second, no principle 
is more firmly established than that the 
President’s power to act, if any, must 
stem either from the Constitution itself 
or from an act of Congress. This is still 
as true today as it was when our govern- 
ment was founded. 

It begs the question, of course, to 
minimize the importance of the actions 
with respect to Birmingham by saying 
that the troops have not been used and 
may not be used. It is the threat of their 
use and the principle which is involved 
which is of importance. None of us 
should be content to sit idly by in the 
face of this direct assault upon and 
threat to historic constitutional prin- 
ciples. Whether the troops are actually 
used in Birmingham or not we may be 
very sure that—with the precedent thus 
established—they will be ordered into 
action on some occasion in the future 
when the executive department should 
so desire. 

Remembering that no Federal laws 
were broken in the Birmingham situa- 
tion and no Federal court orders defied, 
let me examine briefly the question of 
the President’s authority to usurp the 
power of the State of Alabama to deal 
with local and internal disorders. 

Section 4 of article IV of the Constitu- 
tion provides: 

The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of them 
against Invasion; and on Application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic Violence. 


Clearly this confers no legal authority 
upon the President to mobilize the troops 
in the Birmingham case. The Governor 
of Alabama did not apply for Federal 
intervention. On the contrary, he ex- 
pressly advised the President: “The situ- 
ation is well in hand and law and order 
prevail” and asked to leave the entire 
matter to the State and local govern- 
ments. He went further and told the 
President that the unwarranted presence 
of military forces would be an open in- 
vitation to a resumption of street rioting 
by lawless Negro mobs on the assumption 
they will be protected by Federal mili- 
tary forces. 

The inapplicability of section 4 of ar- 
ticle IV to the Alabama situation is so 
manifest that the President did not rely 
upon it. Instead, he claimed legal justi- 
fication for his precipitate action under 
paragraph 1 of section 333 of title 10 of 
the United States Code. He even went so 
far as to claim that under this statute he 
is vested with all the powers of prose- 
cutor, judge, and jury by saying that, by 
the statute: 

The Congress entrusts to the President all 
determinations as to (1) the necessity for ac- 
tion; (2) the means to be employed; and (3) 
the adequacy or inadequacy of the protection 
afforded by State authorities to the citizens 
of that State. 
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If the President has such unrestricted 
and dictatorial power as is claimed for 
him, then no State and no city in the 
country is safe from the threat of mili- 
tary rule at the whim of a Chief Execu- 
tive. 

I think that a mere reading of section 
333 will make it plain that it does not in- 
vest the President with the sweeping au- 
thority and power which he claims. It is 
in the following language: 

The President, by using the militia or the 
armed forces, or both, or by any other means, 
shall take such measures as he considers 
necessary to suppress, in a State, any insur- 
rection, domestic violence, unlawful combi- 
nation, or conspiracy, if it— 

(1) So hinders the execution of the laws 
of that State, and of the United States within 
the State, that any part or class of its people 
is deprived of a right, privilege, immunity, 
or protection named in the Constitution and 
secured by law, and the constituted authori- 
ties of that State are unable, fail, or refuse to 
protect that right, privilege, or immunity, or 
to give that protection; or 

(2) oses or obstructs the execution of 
the laws of the United States or impedes the 
course of justice under those laws. 


We may dismiss paragraph 2 of the 
statute since the President did not in- 
voke it. Under paragraph 1, three things 
are indispensable before the President 
can act. There must be, first, an insur- 
rection, domestic violence, unlawful com- 
bination, or conspiracy which, second, so 
hinders the execution of the laws of that 
State, and the United States within the 
State, that any part or class of its people 
is deprived of a right, privilege, immu- 
nity, or protection named in the Consti- 
tution and secured by law; and, third, 
the constituted authorities of the State 
must be unable, fail or refuse to protect 
that right, privilege, or immunity, or to 
give that protection. 

It is crystal clear that these three 
things must occur in concert before the 
statute comes into play. If one or more 
of the essential elements is not present, 
no Presidential decree or fiat can supply 
it, and the statute is clearly inapplicable. 

As a factual matter it is clear that the 
domestic violence in Birmingham was 
not such as to hinder the execution of 
the laws of Alabama and of the United 
States so as to deprive anyone of a right, 
privilege, immunity, or protection named 
in the Constitution and secured by law. 
It is equally clear that this was not a case 
where the local authorities were unable, 
failed, or refused to give the required pro- 
tection. The President was assured by 
the chief executive of Alabama that the 
situation was well in hand and that law 
and order prevailed. Thus the claim 
that section 333 conferred power to act 
flies in the face of the facts and falls of 
its own weight. 

The claim that the Chief Executive has 
unlimited discretion to act under this 
statute is without foundation. It is true 
that the statute vests him with discretion 
as to the measures to be taken when an 
appropriate case for action is presented. 
However, action is justified if—and only 
if—certain facts exist. Where the facts 
are nonexistent, the President’s author- 
ity is likewise nonexistent. Facts which 
do not otherwise exist cannot be created 
by a Presidential proclamation or decree. 

When the case is analyzed, it appears 
that the President is in the position of 
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claiming the arbitrary power to dispatch 
military forces to deal with any local dis- 
order whenever, wherever, and however 
it may occur. This is the very power 
that the framers of the Constitution 
labored so diligently to negate. They 
never intended that a door should be 
opened in this manner for the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship in this Nation by 
the use or threatened use of military 
force. 

Governor Wallace, of Alabama, has 
now brought suit to prevent the use of 
troops in Birmingham. While he was 
correct in doing so, it would appear that 
a ready technical defense to the action 
might lie in the fact that the troops are 
stationed at military bases and have not 
been used in any manner. It is possible, 
therefore, that the court might not reach 
the real issue involved, which is the ques- 
tion of the authority of the President to 
use or threaten to use military force in 
such a situation. It is well for us to re- 
member that dictatorships are more fre- 
quently created by the threat of military 
might than by its actual use. 

I must say also, Mr. President, that I 
am deeply concerned about the con- 
tinued invasion of the Southland or any 
other part of the Nation by outside agi- 
tators who are there for no other purpose 
than to organize demonstrations and 
otherwise promote strife and turmoil. 
They do this under the guise of obtain- 
ing so-called civil rights for members of 
the Negro race. 

The hard truth of the matter is that 
Martin Luther King and his co-workers 
went to Birmingham for the express pur- 
pose of stirring up conflict, strife and 
disorder. King wanted to be put in jail. 
He and his co-workers took children out 
of school and marched them into the 
business district of the city, seeking to 
have them arrested. In addition to 
violating local statutes and ordinances, 
he committed the common law crime of 
inciting to riot. Perhaps a word from 
the Department of Justice or the Presi- 
dent advising the Negro parents to re- 
turn their children to school, and advis- 
ing the leaders of the agitation to 
terminate their activities, would have 
quieted the entire situation quickly. 

At the time, Martin Luther King knew 
full well that within a matter of weeks 
a decision would be rendered by the Ala- 
bama Supreme Court which might put in 
office in the City of Birmingham a new 
administration pledged to consider cer- 
tain of the grievances of King and his as- 
sociates. He would not await the deci- 
sion of the court. He wanted to create 
strife and disorder. He desired to be put 
in jail. 

He violated a court injunction that had 
been imposed upon him after he got 
there. 

The pattern of activities is clear. The 
agitators move into a peaceful commu- 
nity, hold meetings, make speeches, or- 
ganize demonstrations, and otherwise 
play upon the emotions of both races and 
excite them to a fever pitch. The ac- 
tions almost inevitably produce a powder 
keg situation in which riots, violence, and 
even bloodshed become almost inevitable. 

When this point is reached it then be- 
comes necessary for the local law en- 
forcement officials to take action to 
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maintain law and order. The actions of 
the law officers in putting down the dis- 
turbances results in appeals to Washing- 
ton for Federal intervention. These 
appeals—regardless of the merits—all 
too often receive a preconceived and 
sympathetic response. 

The action of the police force, the 
mayor, the board, and others in positions 
of law enforcement in Greenwood, Miss., 
during recent months was highly com- 
mendable. Although the Mayor ap- 
peared on a nationwide television pro- 
gram and made a fine impression, the 
facts as to the real torture from day to 
day, the harassment, and the vile insults 
and epithets hurled at those officers have 
never been told. 

It clearly illustrates the pattern of con- 
duct and harassment and the efforts be- 
ing made in larger and larger areas of 
the country by strifemakers. 

The events of the last few days in 
Birmingham, earlier in Greenwood, 
Miss.; and now in Durham and Greens- 
boro, N.C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Englewood, 
N.J.; Cambridge, Md., and other places 
make the pattern clear and obvious. 
They also make it clear that unless firm 
and responsible action is taken, the ex- 
tremists on both sides will continue to 
control, and strife and turmoil will per- 
sist—without gain to anyone. 

In Birmingham, the agitational activ- 
ities of the demonstrators appear to have 
resulted in some sort of agreement be- 
tween the agitators and an unofficial 
local group. I find it strange that a Chief 
Executive of this Nation should fee] com- 
pelled to use the threat of military might 
to enforce such a private and unofficial 
agreement. 

I think that the peace and welfare of 
the Nation would best be served if the 
Federal Government would abandon its 
irresponsible policy of intervention in 
local affairs each time there is a local dis- 
turbance. It should be made clear that 
there would be no intervention at the be- 
hest of these agitators unless there is a 
clear necessity for such intervention 
under the Constitution or an act of the 
Congress. This policy should apply most 
strongly and rigidly in the case of inter- 
vention with military forces. 

Mr. President, what is needed through- 
out the country is the application of the 
elemental and fundamental rules of dis- 
cipline and law and order—not agitators 
who preach and provoke law violations 
and disorderly conduct. 

Here in the District of Columbia—the 
Capital of our Nation—a holiday crowd 
of 50,000 erupted into a near riot at a 
football game last fall. At this time, the 
Metropolitan Police of this city are ac- 
tually begging for removal of the restric- 
tions upon police activities. Speaking 
in April of this year, Chief of Police 
Robert V. Murray said: 

What is really needed is legislation to take 
the shackles off the department. 


In that connection, all of us know that 
the usual pleas are for money with 
which to employ more personnel for 
the various governmental departments. 
However, in this case when the Chief of 
Police in Washington, D.C.—and I am 
not one to try to play up or agitate about 
such matters—testified before a con- 
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gressional committee, and when it was 
pointed out to him that recently a Mem- 
ber of Congress had suggested that the 
size of the District of Columbia police 
force be increased from 3,000 to 3,500 
men, Chief Murray gave the following 
extraordinary and unusual answer: 

If the Senate wants to give us more police, 
that’s fine; but what is really needed is legis- 
lation to take the shackles off the depart- 
ment. 


Meaning the District of Columbia 
Police Department. He was referring, in 
that connection, among other things—to 
the Mallory rule, which excludes from 
evidence in a criminal trial a confession 
obtained when there is a delay between 
the arrest and arraignment of a defend- 
ant. Chief Murray said that the re- 
strictions imposed by Mallory and other 
cases “have made it practically impos- 
sible to obtain convictions of criminals 
in the many serious cases where neither 
scientific evidence nor eyewitness iden- 
tification is available.” 

I should like to make a brief personal 
reference in this connection, emphasiz- 
ing the position taken by Chief Murray. 
At one time, I was a district attorney. 
Later, I was a trial judge. Particularly 
during my service as district attorney, I 
came in contact with all kinds of cases. 
As a lawyer and as a former prosecuting 
attorney and a former official for law and 
order, I know that the Police Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia is tied 
almost hand and foot in connection with 
some of its major activities which are 
necessary for the enforcement of the 
law. Furthermore, the police in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are restricted by not 
being able to make arrests on what in 
the old days we called “probable cause” 
or arrests for investigation. That is an 
essential arm of the law, if the police 
are to be effective. 

I point out these things, not to bring 
discredit upon our great Capital—where 
I live most of the year, and where I am 
a taxpayer; and I have pride in the 
Capital of our great Nation—but as con- 
clusive proof that we are not dealing 
with a theory. Instead, we are dealing 
with hard facts of life; and something 
must be done. These facts establish in 
Washington, D.C., a pattern which is 
spreading to the other areas to which 
reference has been made. 

I do not wish to bring scare stories or 
bad news; but I hold in my hand an 
article published on May 11 of this year 
in the Memphis, Tenn., Commercial 
Appeal. The article was written by Mr. 
Riesel, a well-known columnist. I read 
from the article: 

A massive Negro “march on Washington” 
coverging on the Capital from all parts of the 
Nation, by car caravans, buses, airplanes, 
trains, and even on foot, is being detailedly 
planned by Negro labor leaders. 

Those in charge of the logistics, the 
routes, the demonstrations here, hope to put 
100,000 men and women into the Capital’s 
streets. Target date for the overland 
march is October 4. 


I do not know whether the informa- 
tion supplied by Mr. Riesel is correct, 
but certainly such activities are in keep- 
ing with the times, and show the trend 
of the times and how such activities are 
spreading. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield 
briefly. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand. I know 
that the Senator from Mississippi wishes 
to conclude his speech. I serve notice 
that after the vote is taken on the pend- 
ing treaty, I shall undertake to answer 
some of the points the Senator from 
Mississippi is making. é 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. President, as a further indication 
of the wave which is sweeping over the 
country, I point out that the school of- 
ficials in the District are now begging 
for more authority to enforce discipline 
and to deal with unruly pupils. Dr. Carl 
F. Hansen, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, requested that the School Board 
remove the restrictions on the use of 
corporal punishment or “reasonable 
force” to restrain and correct uncon- 
trollable pupils. This request was turned 
down by the School Board; and the Con- 
gress is now involved in the considera- 
tion of a bill which would overrule the 
Board action and would confer the au- 
thority which Dr. Hansen seeks. Dr. 
Hansen has had many years of experi- 
ence in the schools, and has risen to his 
present position of great responsibility. 
In his testimony, he said, in substance, 
that the rule banning punishment of 
that. kind worked for a while; but he 
says that conditions have become so bad 
that he and the teachers are so greatly 
restricted that they have become victims 
of abuse, unruly conduct, and insults, 
and that now it is impossible for them 
to keep order; and that he has changed 
his mind, and now is firmly of the opin- 
ion that unless this authority is con- 
ferred upon them, they cannot continue. 
Nevertheless, the Schoo] Board rejected 
his request. As I have said, a bill on that 
subject is now before Congress. 

As I pointed out earlier in my remarks, 
each day the newspapers tell us of the 
spread of violence and lawlessness across 
the Nation. As I have mentioned, this 
situation has already come to the surface 
in the lower South; in Nashville, Tenn.; 
in Durham and Greensboro, N.C.; in 
Cambridge, Md.; in Englewood, N.J.; in 
Chicago; and in New York City. 

In that connection, I think of the State 
of North Carolina, where the officials 
have been proceeding in a quiet and non- 
disturbing way, and in many ways have 
been very generous in their attitude. 

In the educational city of Durham, the 
home of Duke University, only a few 
miles from the University of North Caro- 
lina and another great institution at 
Raleigh, the people are overwhelmed. As 
I understand, they are virtually at a 
standstill. 

In the New York Times I noticed a 
well-documented story under yesterday’s 
date about the use of the parks in New 
York. The park association made a sur- 
vey and was amazed to find that the 
parks were not being used for the fol- 
lowing reason: 

Fear of physical violence even in broad 
daylight is driving New Yorkers out of their 
parks, the park association warned yesterday. 
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I do not know that that situation is 
connected with racial difficulties. I am 
not saying that it is. I hope it is not. 
But I cite it as an illustration of what 
is occurring in the heart of that great 
city. It is an illustration of the lawless- 
ness and the danger that lurks even for 
a passerby. In the daylight the people 
are afraid to use the parks in that great 
city. Those are the conditions. I am 
not reflecting on the people as a whole. 

A few days ago, when I was making 
a long-distance call, the long-distance 
operator said to me, “May I say a per- 
sonal word?” I told her, “Yes.” 

She said, “Will you Senators please 
pass a law so that we will be safe to go 
home after we finish our day’s work?” 

Mr. President, this clear-cut pattern 
of local disorders and disturbances delib- 
erately created by those who are ready 
and willing to sow strife and discontent, 
and who are quickly supported by the 
use or threat of military forces, is creat- 
ing a new and unhealthy form of gov- 
ernment in this country. It is a form 
of government which is far removed 
from that envisioned by the patriots who 
created this Nation. It is based upon 
the principle and concept of rule by 
military might rather than the estab- 
lished and orderly process of law. 

Such disturbances, with the quick ap- 
plication or threat of application of 
military might, are gradually evolving 
a new concept of government in our 
great Nation, 

I ask, Mr. President, how far this 
principle is to be extended? Is it to be 
applied to labor disputes and disagree- 
ments? Is it to be applicable in all cases 
where inflamed emotions pit group 
against group? Are established legal 
procedures and remedies to be aban- 
doned in favor of military rule in all 
cases of local disturbances and disorders 
involving group action? 

Will we apply military force to settle 
labor and other disputes? 

If so, Mr. President, I fear that our 
system of government of law rather than 
men and of a healthy and delicate bal- 
ance of Federal-State relations is in 
jeopardy as never before. I can only 
hope that the threatened use of the 
Federal troops in Birmingham will not 
become the precedent which will even- 
tually result in the destruction of the 
principles of individual liberty and free- 
dom upon which this Nation has grown 
to greatness. 

I do not believe that President Ken- 
nedy or any other President ought to 
exercise in our form of government a 
power that is as serious, as delicate, or as 
dangerous as that of using military force 
in our day-to-day affairs in dealing with 
our people. 

Since 1957, less than 6 years ago, mili- 
tary force has been brought into play 
three times and used against civilians of 
our Nation. I hope that the President 
will find time to give more personal at- 
tention to the facts in such cases, and 
thus remove himself further from his 
advisers who are partisans in this field, 
and thus make more remote the chance 
of conflict. ' 

I yield the floor. 
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REPEAL OF CERTAIN LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO THE PURCHASE OF 
SILVER 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5389) to repeal certain 
legislation relating to the purchase of 
silver, and for other purposes. 

WE REVISE OUR SILVER POLICIES TO REFLECT 
THE CHANGED SILVER SITUATION; WHY NOT DO 
THE SAME FOR GOLD? 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I am 
happy to support H.R. 5389 to repeal cer- 
tain legislation relative to silver. It 
should be beneficial to our silver mines 
and will help the economy of those areas 
in the United States where silver is 
mined. It will have other beneficial 
results. The bill is sponsored by the 
administration. It has been enacted by 
the House and has the support of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to which it was referred and which 
has reported it favorably. I wish to com- 
mend those who have brought this 
proposed legislation to this stage where 
its being enacted into law may be an- 
ticipated. 

I can only wish that the administra- 
tion, and particularly its Treasury De- 
partment, would take a correspondingly 
enlightened attitude on gold. I can only 
wish that the administration would 
similarly take the lead in asking the 
repeal of the existing restrictive, indeed 
punitive, legislation affecting gold. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee report in giving the background of 
this bill states that in November of 1961, 
Secretary of the Treasury Dillon recom- 
mended and the President approved, a 
revision of the Government’s silver poli- 
cies to reflect the changed silver 
situation. 

Well said. There is a changed silver 
situation and an enlightened and pro- 
gressive administration in both the exec- 
utive and legislative branches therefore 
moves to revise its changed situation in 
regard to this precious metal. 

But how welcome those words and 
the attitude they reveal would be if 
applied also to an even more precious 
metal—namely gold. 

And has not the gold situation also 
changed? Indeed it has. 

Twenty-nine years ago President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt raised the 
price of gold from $20.70 an ounce to $35. 
It was a most welcome and beneficial 
action. It gave our domestic gold indus- 
try a tremendous lift and it prospered. 

Then came World War IL and gold 
mining was suspended by governmental 
decree as not necessary during the 
emergency, although that was not done 
in neighboring Canada, our ally in the 
war. During that period our gold min- 
ing operations were suspended, and 
much of the gold mining machinery suf- 
fered from disuse. When gold mining 
was resumed the cost of machinery, 
materials, and labor had increased. But 
the 1934 price remained. It has re- 
mained fixed at that price established 
29 years ago, though costs have steadily 
risen. 

Mr. President, this is a unique example 
of discrimination by law imposed on one 
and only one industry. In consequence 
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our gold mining is on the way to extinc- 
tion. One by one our hard rock gold 
mines have shut down. One by one the 
dredges engaged in placer gold mining 
are suspending their operations. 

But so far this administration, like its 
predecessor, has come up with no plan, 
no policy, no purpose “to reflect the 
changed gold situation.” This is not 
a partisan matter. The failure to try to 
revise the Government’s gold policy has 
been equally a Republican and a Demo- 
cratic failure. 

Meanwhile our gold reserves are stead- 
ily dwindling. 

Repeatedly in recent years Members 
of Congress have introduced legislation 
designed to remedy this unhappy situa- 
tion. Invariably these efforts have met 
the opposition of the administrations— 
past and present—opposition dictated by 
a narrow negative attitude of their 
Treasury Departments. 

This legislation has sought to remedy 
the dwindling gold problem by proposing 
a subsidy for our gold miners. The 
Treasury Department’s opposition is 
based on the fear that such a subsidy 
may be interpreted in banking circles 
as a preliminary to devaluating the dol- 
lar, although there is no basis whatever 
for this apprehension. 

But—and here is the regrettable and 
unjustifiable aspect of the executive op- 
position, namely that while disapprov- 
ing various approaches to revising its 
gold policies to reflect the changed situa- 
tion, it fails to produce any ultimative 
remedies. It has been asked to do so by 
the congressional committees concerned. 

While applauding therefore the ad- 
ministration's revision of its silver policy 
to reflect the changed silver situation, 
there are Members of Congress, of whom 
I am one, who wish it would correspond- 
ingly face the changed gold situation and 
revise its policies accordingly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON AG- 
ING REPORTS ON “THE OLDER 
AMERICAN”—THE TRAGIC FACTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
President John F. Kennedy’s Council on 
Aging has recently prepared a report 
entitled “The Older American,” vividly 
portraying the situation faced today by 
nearly 18 million people 65 or older. 

This report is one of the finest I have 
ever seen. 

It proves with facts and figures the 
urgent need to help this older 10 percent 
of our Nation’s population solve growing 
economic, health, and social problems. 

The Council on Aging is under the 
chairmanship of Secretary Celebrezze. 
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In a letter of transmittal to President 
Kennedy, Secretary Celebrezze said: 

At a meeting of the Council at the White 
House on March 14, 1963, you expressed the 
conviction that there is need to increase pub- 
lic concern with the special needs of the 
aging in this Nation, to recognize the chal- 
lenges these needs present to public and 
private organizations, and to understand the 
largely untapped resource that our older 
citizens represent for the improvement of 
our society. The Council is in complete 
agreement with these views. It seems ap- 
propriate that our first report should present 
a broad picture of aging in America as a 
means of enlisting interest and concern of 
Americans generally. 


Some of the facts revealed in this re- 
port are shocking. They cry out for 
positive action. 

For example: In 1961, 50 percent of 
the 18 million persons 65 and over, not 
in institutions, had a total income of 
less than $1,000 for the year. This is an 
income of $83.33 a month. 

More than 12 million of the people 65 
and over have at least one chronic im- 
paired health condition such as high 
blood pressure, arthritis, diabetes, heart 
disease or mental disorder. 

Since 1950, the cost of 1 day of hospi- 
tal care has gone up 125 percent and the 
cost of the doctor bill is up by 47 per- 
cent. And 1 out of every 6 people over 
65 will go to the hospital some time dur- 
ing a 1-year period, to face an average 
hospital cost of $525. 

Some old people who do not have the 
money to pay do not go to the hospital 
until it is too late. 

It is not that they had rather die than 
go. It is that they do not want charity; 
they do not want to burden relatives; 
they do not always have proper counsel. 

They do not have the legislative help 
they need. Our responsibility could not 
be more clearly outlined than it is by 
this report on the health, housing, and 
job needs of the aged. Because of the 
superior work that has gone into the re- 
search for this report, I ask unanimous 
consent that the following excerpts, 
amounting to a summation of the report 
on “The Older American” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT oF PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL ON AGING— 
WHO Is THE OLDER AMERICAN? 

Page 1: “Probably no other group in 
America has been more thoroughly studied 
in the past 15 years than the aging. His 
health. His housing. His employment. 
His happiness. His habits. Nearly every- 
thing about him. And more research is con- 


stantly being started, and still more will 
follow.” 

Pages 5 and 6: “In fact, for all the in- 
terest and activity which has surrounded the 
older American * , this one conclusion 
stands out: He has gained longer life—as 
a result of scientific, economic, and social ad- 
vances in this century—but is left without 
the financial means to solve satisfactorily 
many economic, social, and medical problems. 

‘This conclusion is one that we, as a na- 
tion, have not fully faced. 

“But it is the one that millions of our 
older people have to face—day in, day out. 
Many are poorly housed, poorly fed. Many 
are forced to turn to their children or to 
public charity for the medical oare they 
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need. Many have been shoved into a dull, 
meaningless existence because the opportu- 
nities to remain active—to use their skills 
and talents—are not available. 

“The responsibility to help them rests on 
us as a nation, because many of them can- 
not solve their greatest problems alone and 
because their problems have not been of 
their own choosing but forced on them by a 
changing society. 

“It is a responsibility which, if not met 
now, will grow greater each day. The nearly 
18 million older Americans will be 20 million 
by 1970 and over 32 million by the year 2000. 

“Assigning the responsibility is not easy. 
* + * It must be shared by all levels of gov- 
ernment, by private organizations, and by 
individuals. It is no more the sole respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to deal 
with the problems of our older people than 
it is the sole responsibility of the communi- 
ties where they live.” 

Page 6: “Some of (the problems of older 
people) can best be dealt with through Fed- 
eral legislation. * * * Others can only be 
solved by changes in individual attitudes and 
through more vigorous application of the 
laws and programs available. 

“Somehow, through leadership and educa- 
tion, it must be recognized that a citizen's 
desire to live a purposeful life does not end 
with his retirement. It must also be made 
clear that skills and talents do not suddenly 
end with retirement. 

“We should seek out new means to use 
these talents, which all too often go unused. 
It is an incredible waste not to find some 
way to put this vast reservoir of ability into 
action. 

“None of what has been said before should 
obscure the substantial progress toward as- 
suring greater dignity and security for the 
Nation’s older citizens made in the past 15 
years. 

“But—so much still has to be done.” 


INCOME 


Page 7: “No matter what standard might 
be used to judge the adequacy of the in- 
comes of today’s older people, one point is 
clear: Their incomes are usually inadequate 
for even a modest level of living. 

“Despite the obvious inadequacy of their 
incomes generally, today's older people have 
much more income than aged people had a 
dozen years ago. In 1950, there were 12.3 
million Americans 65 and over with a total 
income of about $15 billion, while the 17 
million 65 and over in 1961 had a total in- 
come of $35 billion. 

“And they are better off individually. In 
1961, of the persons 65 and older who were 
not in institutions, 50 percent had less than 
$1,000 for the year, while in 1950, 74 per- 
cent had less than $1,000. Also, in 1961, 
about 14 percent had incomes of more than 
$3,000, compared with 7 percent in 1950.” 

Page 9: “This is encouraging progress. 
But, most of the aged are still living on con- 
siderably less than an adequate income.” 

9 and 10: “Half the older couples 
in the United States have an income of less 
than $2,530 a year, and half of them have 
more * * *. Their yearly income is only 
slightly more than half that of the average 
younger couple * * * even when allowance 
is made for the Federal tax breaks (older 
people) receive * * *. The average older 
(person) living alone has an income of only 
$1,055 a year * * *. The older male(s)—on 
an average—have a yearly income of $1,315 
if they are living alone, while the average 
older woman has only $960 * . The aver- 
age older person living with a relative had 
an income of only $463 in 1961—the older 
male had $895 and the older female $350.” 

Page 11: “The dilemma posed by this sit- 
uation * * * is faced by millions of older 
Americans today * * *. Action is necessary 
not only for the benefit of today’s older 
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people but to assure that tomorrow's aged 
are not confronted with the same income 
gap. 

“It is likely, however, that the lot of to- 
morrow's older American will be somewhat 
better than today’s. This is true because 
some of the improvements made in retire- 
ment security programs in recent years have 
not yet been fully realized. 

“Thus, while the economic outlook for to- 
morrow’s older American steadily improves, 
a gap between income and needs will remain 
unless additional efforts are made to close 
it.” 

HEALTH 


Page 12: “Millions of older Americans en- 
joy relatively good health and many of them 
can be almost as active as they were when 
they were years younger. Many of those 
with disabilities have learned to live with 
them and accept their limitations. 

“But, most have become the prey of at 
least one disease that will stick with them 
as long as they live. It is part of the toll 
the years have taken. It is grim evidence 
that the causes and cures are still to be 
found for the diseases that come with age. 

“And it is dramatic proof of the health- 
care problems faced by older Americans who 
are caught between medical and hos- 
pital costs and their low, relatively fixed in- 
comes, 

“Many older Americans do not get the care 
they need because they are too proud to 
accept charity or other outside financial help. 
And they do not want to be a burden on 
their families.” 

Page 15: “For the older American, his ma- 
jor concern over medical care is the pos- 
sibility of going into a hospital. This is true 
because the hospital bills are usually large, 
they can come without warning, and they 
usually must be paid at once. 

“Of the 1 in 6 aged persons who is hos- 
pitalized in a year, the hospital bill—not in- 
cluding doctor’s and other expenses—aver- 
age about $525. 

“Thus, we have a serious gap between the 
care most older people need and their ability 
to pay for the care—either through health 
insurance or from income or savings. 

“One deceptive feature of the health-care 
picture is the degree to which private health 
plans cover costs. While more than half of 
the aged have such coverage, much of this 
insurance is very limited. 

“A study of the health problems of the 
older American made recently estimated 
their health insurance does not meet more 
than one-sixth of total medical costs of the 
insured or one-fourteenth of the total for all 
the aged.” 

Page 19: “Of the various types of help (re- 
ceived by older people toward the payment 
of their medical bills) public programs are 
responsible for more than 81 in every 
$4 . The most important single public 
program—considering the dollars spent—is 
the public assistance aid given through the 
Federal-State programs of old-age assistance 
(OAA) and medical assistance for the aged 
(MAA). In 1962, for example, about $635 
million was spent by the States and Federal 
Government. 

“The MAA program in 1962 helped to pay 
medical bills each month for about 1 in every 
200 older Americans, and the average month- 
ly payments were just over $200. The pro- 
gram now operates in half the States. 

“Further, of the $245 million spent under 
the program last year, 88 percent of it was 
spent in five States—New York, California. 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. 
Of the aged receiving help during a month, 
73 percent were concentrated in the same five 
States, although less than one-third of the 
Nation's aged live there.“ 


EMPLOYMENT 


Page 20: “Employment has different mean- 
ings for different older Americans, depending 
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upon their individual needs and wants. It 
means full-time remunerative work for one; 
for another, a part-time job to supplement 
a pension income; for still another, voluntary 
work in his home community or even abroad 
in the Peace Corps. To others, employment 
means a place to go every day—and the pay- 
check is a minor consideration. 

“As the needs and wants relating to em- 
ployment differ among older Americans, 80 
do the opportunities for satisfying those 
needs and desires. For the opportunities of 
obtaining or retaining employment are sub- 
ject to many severe restrictions, 

“A major restriction lies in the age dis- 
crimination in hiring or in selection for re- 
training. Others are forced to quit work 
because of compulsory retirement policies.” 

Page 23: “Despite many efforts of public 
and private organizations to deal adequately 
with the employment problems of older 
Americans, these problems have persisted 
and grown worse with the passing years. 
This situation will continue unless urgent 
recognition is given to the vital importance 
of employment in the lives of older as well 
as younger people.” 

HOUSING 


Page 24: “A suitable place to live is a 
necessity for the older American who wants 
to live a useful and independent life just as 
it is for a younger person. But an adequate 
home for an older person is often quite dif- 
ferent from what would be adequate for a 
younger person. Older people have smaller 
incomes, their health is usually poorer, and, 
of today’s nearly 18 million people 65 or over, 
nearly 1 out of 4 lives alone. 

“Of the people 65 or older who head house- 
holds, about one-third live in dilapidated 
housing, deteriorated housing which may or 
may not have all plumbing facilities, or in 
housing that, though sound, lacks some or 
all plumbing facilities. 

“In addition, many older Americans live 
in housing units which are too large, too 
costly, or too inefficient or unsafe for the 
special needs which come with age. 

“Despite the unpleasant view these facts 
conjure, the outlook for improvement is 
bright. For in no area of Federal housing 
programs has progress during the past 2 years 
been more dramatic than in housing for 
the elderly. The progress has been based 
on cooperation between private groups and 
governmental agencies with emphasis on 
local initiative and local action.” 

Page 27: “The amount of private housing 
which has been made available to older 
people without the aid of Federal funds is 
unknown, but the number of units is small 
in relation to the need. While the progress 
has been rapid—for housing built with the 
aid of both the Federal Government and the 
States—the actual number of units built is 
only a small contribution to the need. 

“But, the basic effort toward improving 
the housing of older people is underway. 
Expansion of the efforts will require con- 
tinued thought, energy, and capital by all 
levels of government and by private indus- 
try.” 

RETIREMENT PLANNING AND COUNSELING 

Page 28: “Employers, unions, community 
leaders and others have an important role 
in helping people with their retirement ad- 
justments and difficulties. A tiny beach- 
head has been won, but it needs to be greatly 
enlarged. 

“Most of all, those nearing retirement 
should be encouraged to look ahead and 
plan for the adjustments they will need to 
make.” 

A PLACE IN THE COMMUNITY 

Page 29: “For many retired people, noth- 
ing is quite so difficult—or quite so im- 
portant—as maintaining a useful and con- 
genial place in the community around them 
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„„ Retirement is a sudden new way 
of life for the older American. He has a 
different role in society and in his family 
relations * * *. At the worst, it erodes to 
a state that has been called ‘retirement 
shock. For some, on the other hand, retire- 
ment may prove to be the most fruitful 
period of their lives.” 

Pages 29 and 30: “Our communities have 
the primary responsibility (to provide older 
people with activities). In 838 communi- 
ties today there are organized councils on 
the aging. This is a healthy beginning— 
but only a beginning. Many more orga- 
nized programs are needed, and many of 
those that have been started need to be ex- 
panded * * *. No community today offers 
all services needed by its citizens. The 
greatest single lack is manpower. Con- 
versely, one of the older American's most 
poignant needs is an opportunity for pur- 
poseful activity. It is vitally important that 
communities organize programs through 
which these two needs can serve each other.” 


SOMEONE TO CARE 


Page 35: “One fact stands out as we grow 
older; The years force our body to pay a 
toll. The effect is at least a gradual de- 
cline in our ability to be active. 

“Thus, we see among our older Amer- 
icans several million—mostly in their 70's, 
80’s, and 90’s—whom the toll has made frail 
and disabled. They need special care and 
attention to be active at all or to regain 
lost strength and abilities. 

“Out of their needs and the needs of other 
older people in the past, special kinds of 
health services and living arrangements have 
grown—nursing homes, homes for the aged, 
home health care, homemaker services, foster 
homes. 

“Unfortunately, the need for such sery- 
ices and home arrangements far exceeds the 
supply, and those available are often very 
inadequate or too expensive. But, with the 
growth in the number of older people and 
the realization that they have special needs, 
the situation is gradually improving.” 

Page 39: “In 1961, more than half a million 
older Americans lived in 23,000 nursing 
homes or other types of homes providing 
nursing or supportive services. 

“Many of these nursing homes, unfortu- 
nately, are unsatisfactory by any modern 
standard. Many are converted residences. 
Many are deteriorated and actually unsafe. 
The number of ‘acceptable’ nursing-home 
beds is far short of the need.” 

Page 41: “Against this rather grim picture 
+ > © there are these facts: More skilled 
nursing homes are becoming available, and 
Government help is increasing * * *. Fed- 
eral assistance in building nursing homes is 
available through four separate Federal 
agencies.” 


A SHORT LOOK BACK, A LONG LOOK AHEAD 


Page 43: “The problems of the older Amer- 
ican * * * have come dangerously close to 
making him a second-class citizen. But rec- 
ognition of the problems and their danger 
has prompted substantial action to solve 
them. 

“During the 1963 fiscal year, the Federal 
Government will spend or administer $17 
billion for the nearly 18 million older Amer- 
icans over 65 and will also provide special tax 
savings of $775 million. 

“Much of the money—more than $13 bil- 
lion—will come from Federal trust funds in 
payments for social security, railroad retire- 
ment, and civil service retirement. 

“Ten years ago only 3.5 million older Amer- 
icans and their dependents were collecting 
social security payments. Today, 12.7 mil- 
lion collect such payments—almost four 
times the total in January 1953. 

“Part of this growth results from the 
changes made in the past 2 years.” 

Page 44: “A good benchmark for measur- 
ing what has been done recently is the prog- 
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ress made toward easing the difficulties of 
older people since the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging in January 1961. 

“From this Conference came a detailed re- 
port charting national goals and efforts to 
be undertaken if, in fact, our Nation is to 
make possible for its older people a high 
degree of independence. 

“The progress has been impressive. Eighty 
percent of the Conference recommendations 
for specific Federal action have been carried 
out—either wholly or to a substantial de- 
gree.” 

Page 45: In spite of these investments to 
correct the inequities faced by our older 
people, much more remains to be done. 
Their numbers are large, and their needs are 
great. 

“As the facts surrounding their health 
problems show, the primary need of older 
Americans is a basic plan of hospital insur- 
ance. President Kennedy explained the need 
this way in his special message to the Con- 
gress: ‘A proud and resourceful Nation can 
no longer ask its older people to live in 
constant fear of a serious illness for which 
adequate funds are not available. We owe 
them the right of dignity in sickness as 
well as in health. We can achieve this by 
adding health insurance—primarily hospi- 
talization insurance—to our successful social 
security system.“ 

Page 46: The President's plan would not 
only ease the health problems of the Nation’s 
older people but, in effect, give many of 
them additional income. The money they 
now use for needed hospitalization would be 
available for other essentials, such as better 
food, better housing, and better living gen- 
erally. 

“But the incomes of many would remain 
inadequate. It is vital—as President Ken- 
nedy has directed—that the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security Financing consider 
extensions of protection and coverage, the 
adequacy of benefits, and other possible im- 
provements.” 

Page 48: “In addition to the adoption of 
these recommendations, we hope that more 
States will put medical assistance for the 
aged programs into effect. Currently, only 
half the States and three territories have 
done so. These programs will be a neces- 
sary supplement—for the needy older peo- 
ple—to the President's hospital insurance 
program under social security. It is also 
hoped that the States which have very limit- 
ed MAA programs will expand them. 

“The Welfare Administration is actively 
cooperating with the States and providing 
them technical assistance to establish or 
expand medical assistance for the aged un- 
der the Kerr-Mills Act. 

“But the work ahead cannot all be as- 
signed to the Federal Government. This is 
neither desirable nor possible. The effort 
must be a partnership in which all levels 
of government—Federal, State, and local 
join with private and public organizations, 
community groups, employers, and unions 
to pool their strength. From such effort 
must inevitably come the opportunity for 
the older American fully to participate in 
the Nation’s affairs and fully to share in 
the fruits of its labor.” 


STATE OF HAWAII APPROVES 
GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as the Senators know, the Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare has 
been conducting hearings for the past 
several weeks on S. 5, a bill which would 
provide educational and other readjust- 
ment benefits for cold war veterans. 

This proposed legislation has received 
growing support among the people of 
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this country. On March 9, 1963, the 
House of Representatives of the Second 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii 
adopted House Concurrent Resolution 21, 
requesting Congress to provide a peace- 
time veterans education program. The 
Senate of the State of Hawaii concurred 
on April 11, 1963. 

The 50th State has asserted its leader- 
ship in this fleld. These magic islands, 
successively a kingdom, a republic, a ter- 
ritory, now a State, this place of beauty, 
now works for education and progress 
and justice. Not content to rest solely 
on old laurels of beauty and recreation 
and agricultural production, Hawaii now 
shows her leadership in new fields. The 
50th State is showing the way in the 
soaring sixties; the 50th State is a lead- 
ership State in this second half of the 
20th century, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that House Concurrent Resolution 
21, a resolution of the State of Hawaii, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 21 


Whereas the veterans’ education program 
established by the Federal Government has 
provided for the training and education of 
thousands of veterans of World War U and 
the Korean conflict; and 

Whereas the education of these veterans 
has increased the educational level of the 
citizens of our great Nation and has contrib- 
uted greatly to the strength, well-being, and 
economy of this Nation; and 

Whereas, since February 1, 1955, educa- 
tional benefits provided for persons serving 
in the Armed Forces have not been avail- 
able: and 

Whereas thousands of our veterans have 
been deprived of the educational opportu- 
nities once available under the veterans’ 
education program; and 

Whereas it is believed that the benefits en- 
joyed by veterans under the veterans’ educa- 
tion program should be extended to apply to 
all qualified veterans of the Armed Forces for 
such time as the selective service law re- 
mains in effect: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives of 
the second State legislature regular session 
of 1963 (the senate concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States be and it is 
hereby respectfully requested to extend edu- 
cational benefits to all persons who have en- 
tered military service since February 1, 1955, 
and that such educational benefits be con- 
tinued for as long as the selective service law 
remains in effect; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this con- 
current resolution be forwarded to the Presl- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States and to the Members of 
Hawall's delegation to the Congress of the 
United States. 


THE TALMADGE-HUMPHREY BILL— 
NEW APPROACH TO COTTON 
PRICING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am pleased that the executive council of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO, CLC, has urged in a resolu- 
tion that the Congress enact the so- 
called Talmadge-Humphrey bill as the 
best approach to the achievement of a 
one-price cotton system. As the resolu- 
tion points out, a new approach to the 
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problem of cotton prices is badly needed 
in the face of inflated domestic cotton 
prices and subsidized American cotton 
exports which benefit foreign mills, 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] and I have been working on a 
solution to this problem for more than 
4 years. He has taken the lead in this 
and, rightly so. His leadership, I might 
add, has been great. He is intimately ac- 
quainted with the problems faced by 
cotton producers, millers, and exporters. 
Iam pleased to be associated with him in 
this bill, and I hope it will be given seri- 
ous consideration by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, which 
currently is holding hearings on cotton 
legislation. 

The Talmadge-Humphrey bill—known 
as the Cotton Domestic Allotment Act, 
S. 1190—would allow the market price 
of cotton to fall to the world price level 
and provide producer payments neces- 
sary to sustain farm income on an equi- 
table basis. As the executive council of 
the Textile Workers Union of America 
points out, under this plan the great 
majority of cotton farmers who produce 
less than 15 bales a year would be as- 
sured the same return per bale as at 
present, but the market price would not 
be inflated and the Government would 
not be burdened with the expense of 
storing and selling cotton. 

The resolution further states, and ac- 
curately so, that adoption of the Tal- 
madge-Humphrey bill would reduce the 
domestic cost of cotton by one-fourth 
and would lead to an increase in mill 
consumption of at least 10 percent. New 
job opportunities would be created for 
some 35,000 cotton textile workers, and 
the American consumer would benefit 
from the ability to buy cotton textile 
products at a saving of approximately 
$500 million a year. The cost of the pro- 
gram would be $50 million a year less 
than that involved in the proposal to 
provide a subsidy of 8 % cents a pound to 
compensate the textile industry for the 
inflated cost of cotton under the two- 
price system. 

Mr. President, my own State of Min- 
nesota produces no cotton. But it is my 
firm belief that individual commodity 
problems are not limited to the areas in 
which the products are produced. They 
are the problems of all Americans and, 
as such, must be seriously considered by 
all Members of Congress. It is for this 
reason, and due to the fact that I always 
have maintained that a direct payment 
to the producer is the best way to provide 
a fair price to the farmer, that I have 
joined with the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TatmapcE] in introducing the Cot- 
ton Domestic Allotment Act. I urge my 
colleagues to join with me in supporting 
the Senator from Georgia in respect to 
this badly needed and sensible legisla- 
tive solution to the problems currently 
being faced by our cotton farmers, our 
textile mills, and exporters. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included at this point in the 
Recorp the resolution of the executive 
council of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, CLC. 
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There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

NEW APPROACH TO COTTON-PRICING 

A new approach to the problem of cotton 
prices is badly needed. The present system 
of Government supports creates an intoler- 
able inequity. 

Domestic cotton prices are inflated while 

of American cotton are subsidized 
for the benefit of foreign mills. As a result, 
imports of cotton textile products have sky- 
rocketed, while domestic mill consumption 
has fallen. The 8½ cents per pound differ- 
ential in cotton costs enjoyed by foreign 
producers imposes an impossible burden on 
the U.S. textile industry. 

The inequity of the two-price system has 
long been recognized. In May 1961 Presi- 
dent Kennedy directed the Department of 
Agriculture to find the means of eliminating 
“the adverse differential in raw cotton costs 
between domestic and foreign mills.” The 
Department’s effort to accomplish this 
through an equalization fee on imports was 
cing ated by a Tariff Commission ruling in 

It is now up to the Congress to deal with 
this problem at its source; namely, the cot- 
ton price-support program. This program 
has failed to fulfill its purpose. The high 
level at which prices are supported has stifled 
consumption and induced growers to ex- 
pand production despite acreage limitations. 
Huge surpluses have piled up. The carryover 
of cotton is expected to reach 10.6 million 
bales on August 1, 1963—2.8 million over the 
previous year’s level and the largest total 
since 1957. The total cost of the cotton 
support and export subsidy programs will 
come to over $1 billion in this fiscal year. 

It is high time that we faced up to the 
need for establishing a domestic cotton price 
equal to the world price. This can be 
achieved without reducing the income of the 
cotton farmer. 

Senators TALMADGE and HUMPHREY have in- 
troduced a bill—the Cotton Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, S. 1190—which would allow the 
market price of cotton to fall to the world 
price level and provide producer payments 
necessary to sustain farm income on an 
equitable basis. Under this plan, the great 
majority of cotton farmers who produce less 
than 15 bales a year would be assured of the 
same return per bale as at present, but the 
market price would not be infiated and the 
Government would not be burdened with the 
expense of storing and selling cotton. 

Adoption of the Talmadge-Humphrey bill 
would reduce the domestic cost of cotton 
by one-fourth and would lead to an increase 
in mill consumption of at least 10 percent. 
New job opportunities would be created for 
some 35,000 cotton textile workers. And the 
American consumer would benefit from the 
ability to buy cotton textile products at a 
savings of approximately $500 million a year. 

The cost of this program would be $50 
million a year less than that involved in 
the proposal to provide a subsidy of 8½ cents 
a pound to compensate the textile industry 
for the inflated cost of cotton under the 
two-price system. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the executive 
council of the Textile Workers Union. of 
America, AFL-CIO, CLC, that we urge the 
Congress to enact the Talmadge-Humphrey 
bill as the best approach to the achievement 
of a one-price cotton system. 


FOOD FOR PEACE: WHAT IT IS— 
HOW IT WORKS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 

third annual export issue of the Soybean 

Digest, the May 1963 edition, contains 

an article I wrote entitled “Food for 
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Peace: What It Is—How It Works.” I 
call this to the attention of the Senate 
because I feel it is a good explanation 
of our food-for-peace program. It goes 
through Public Law 480 title by title, 
discussing in a manner which can be 
readily understood the role of each of 
the several departments and agencies of 
the Government involved in the admin- 
istration of the program. 

I am proud to have been the sponsor 
of food for peace. But what pleases me 
the most is that this program is no 
longer seen as one of surplus disposal, 
but as a humanitarian endeavor to share 
our agricultural surpluses with those less 
fortunate than ourselves. As I point 
out in my article: 

This not only is a material program, even 
though materials are involved. It not only 
is a political program, even though foreign 
policies are involved. It not only is an agri- 
cultural program, even though food and fiber 
are involved. This is a moral program. 


It is significant that since enactment 
of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, Public Law 
480, more than 100 million tons of U.S. 
food and fiber—worth more than $11 
billion—have been shared with people of 
other countries. This is an achieve- 
ment of which all Americans can be 
proud. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp my article entitled “Food for 
Peace: What It Is—How It Works.” I 
also ask unanimous consent to have in- 
eluded at this point in the RECORD a 
food-for-peace press release which was 
issued January 22, 1963, entitled Food- 
for-Peace Donations Reach 92 Million 
People.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and press release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Foop ror Peace: WRA Ir Is—How Ir Works 
(By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 

Frequently one of my friends in the soy- 
bean business asks me, “What exactly is food 
for peace? How does it work, and how do we 
fit into the picture?” 

Food for peace is both a policy and a pro- 
gram of the U.S. Government. It also has 
two purposes: To move U.S. farm products 
abroad, and, at the same time, to help 
hungry people around the world. 

This not only is a material program, even 
though materials are involved. It not only 
is a political program, even though foreign 
policies are involved. It not only is an 
agricultural program, even though food and 
fiber are involved. This is a moral program. 

Under food for peace we have been able 
to feed hungry people, provide employment, 
build hospitals, build roads, build schools, 
provide scholarships, translate books, publish 
magazines, give research grants, and many 
more things. All of this has been done with 
products like edible oils, wheat and fiour, 
dry milk and other dairy products, beans, and 
feed grains. 

The food-for-peace progam is possible be- 
cause of the success of America’s farmers. 
Farmers make up only 8 percent of our total 
population, yet they feed us with more food 
of better quality in greater variety and at a 
lower cost than any people in any country 
in all the recorded history of man. Through 
food for peace the American farmer who 
feeds us so well also feeds many others 
throughout the world. 

The major export emphasis of American 
agriculture is placed, of course, on selling in 
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the world market for dollars. But many of 

the newly developing countries lack dollars 

and can obtain our products only through 
rograms such as food for peace, 

The importance of our dual exporting ap- 
proach is shown by the fact that somewhat 
less than half of our export of vegetable oils 
are moving under commercial dollar sales, 
and somewhat more than half moving under 
food for peace. 

The main, working structure, and basis 
of the is Public Law 480, the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. Since the law’s enactment, more 
than 100 million tons of U.S. food and fiber— 
worth over $11 billion—have been shared 
with people of other countries. 

Exports of soybeans, soybean oil and meal, 
and other vegetable oils under Public Law 
480, have reached the impressive total of 
about $700 million, and have been increas- 
ing each year. 

For example, our exports of soybean and 
other vegetable olls climbed to a record 1.8 
billion pounds in the last crop year, an in- 
crease of 700 million pounds from 1960-61. 
Shipments under the food-for-peace program 
accounted for 450 million pounds of this in- 
crease, and constituted 55 percent of the 
total of these olls. In the year end- 
ing September 1963, the shipments are ex- 

to remain at least at the same levels. 

This is how the operates: Through 
Public Law 480 it offers various opportunities 
for countries to obtain farm products when 
they do not have enough dollars to buy 
them in the cash market. Trade under this 
law does not replace, but only supplements, 
dollar cash sales. These dollar sales ac- 
counted for nearly 70 percent of total U.S. 
agricultural exports of $5.1 billion the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962. 

The working tools of Public Law 480 are 
four sections called titles. They are: “Title 
I: Sales for Foreign Currencies”; “Title I: 
Food Grants for Disaster Relief, Child Feed- 
ing, and Economic Development”; “Title III: 
Donations of Surplus Food and Fiber for 
Distribution by Nonprofit Relief Agencies; 
and Barter of Government-Owned Commodi- 
ties for Strategic Materials”; and “Title IV: 
Long-Term Dollar Credit Sales.” 

Administration of the food-for-peace pro- 
gram involves several departments and agen- 
cies of the Government. The Director of 
food for peace on the President's staff, 
Richard W. Reuter—former executive direc- 
tor of Care—supervises and coordinates all 
activities under the four titles. 

The Department of Agriculture is M- 
sible for determining availability of supplies 
for all food-for-peace programs, and through 
its Foreign Agricultural Service has primary 
responsibility for administering title I, the 
barter facet of title IIT, and title IV. 

The Agency for International Development 
(AID) reviews all programs to assure that 
they conform with aid programs abroad. 
AID also administers economic development 
loans and grants of foreign currencies ac- 
crued from title I sales, and has primary re- 
sponsibility for administering all title II 
programs and the oversea donations section 
of title IIT, 

The Department of State handles all nego- 
tiations of agreements and makes all foreign 
policy decisions. 

SALES FOR FOREIGN CURRENCIES (TITLE I) 

‘These make up the biggest part (over half) 
of all food-for-peace exports. Farm com- 
modities worth $5.6 billion have been sold 
for local currencies in 44 dollar-short coun- 
tries with a total population of 1.4 billion 
people. More than $627 million worth of 
soybean and other vegetable oils have been 
sold under this special program. 

Title I exports of soybean and other vege- 
table oils increased from $71 million in fiscal 
1961 to $89 million in fiscal 1962. 

Although title I agreements are made be- 
tween governments, the actual export sales 
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are made by U.S, business firms through nor- 
mal commercial channels as soon as pur- 
chase authorizations are issued to the foreign 
buying country. The Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the Department of Agriculture 
publishes announcements of these author- 
izations. 

Much of the foreign currency accumulated 
through title I sales is left in the purchasing 
country in the form of grants and loans for 
economic development. The United States, 
however, generally retains a sizable share to 
pay obligations in the foreign country. 

These obligations include expenses for dip- 
lomatic or military operations, research, agri- 
cultural market development, operation of 
trade fairs, translations, and so forth. The 
use of local currencies abroad by the United 
States reduces the drain on dollar and gold 
reserves that would otherwise have to flow 
out to pay our bills abroad. Our balance-of- 
payments picture is thus improved. 

More than $30 million worth of foreign 
currencies have been committed for market 
development abroad by the Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with such trade 
groups as the American Soybean Association. 

I believe this promotion work will pay off 
well. Spain already is a good example. It 
originally bought U.S. soybean oil for pesetas 
(Spanish currency) but today it is our big- 
gest dollar customer for soybean oil—400 
million pounds last year. In Peru, the title I 

introduced soybean oil into a new 
market and now that country is a cash dollar 
buyer of our soybean oil. 

Use of foreign currencies for research also 
is of considerable interest to the fats and olls 
industry. Among recent grants for research 
is one that will enable Japanese scientists to 
evaluate U.S. soybean varieties for making 
fresh “tofu,” a protein and oil-rich food of 
the Japanese. Japan bought more than 43 
million bushels of U.S. soybeans in 1961, and 
the outlook for expansion of this market is 
very good. 

Foreign agricultural research done under 
Public Law 480 is administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 


FOOD GRANTS FOR EMERGENCIES (TITLE I) 


Relief of famine resulting from crop fail- 
ure, floods, and other disasters is the vital 
emergency function of this phase of food 
for peace; but increasing quantities of U.S. 
farm products are being provided under this 
title for refugee and child-feeding programs, 
and as part payment to local workers em- 
ployed in economic development projects, 

Fats and oils have constituted about $38 
million of the $800 million worth of surplus 
food given on a government-to-government 
basis to some 60 countries in the past 8 years. 

The grants of vegetable oils, though rela- 
tively small, have helped sustain 350,000 refu- 
gees who fled from Algeria into Morocco and 
Tunisia. They have helped ease famine in 
drought-stricken northeast Brazil and Kenya. 
They have allayed hunger in the Congo. And 
they have supplemented the meager diet of 
some 4,000 refugees who fled to Italy to 
escape communism. 

We have fed victims of earthquakes in 
Greece and Iran, of fire in Hong Kong, of 
floods in Ceylon and Pakistan, of famine in 
Indonesia and Ruanda-Urundi, and of ty- 
phoons in the Philippines and Ryukyus. 

Food gifts from Americans fight malnutri- 
tion in children through daily yearround 
school lunch programs and at child feeding 
stations. In Lima, Peru, for example, a new 
project is expected to serve 75,000 meals in 
1963, with the aid of the Peruvian Ministry 
of Public Health. Brazil has a program pro- 
viding food for 3 million children and almost 
a million nursing and expectant mothers. 
In Italy and Tunisia almost 2 million chil- 
dren are receiving supplemental food through 
food for peace. 

Looming large in food-for-peace plans is 
expanded use of food grants to assist eco- 
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nomic development. In more than a dozen 
countries, U.S. surplus cereal grains are be- 
ing used to pay part of the wages of previ- 
ously unemployed workers who are building 
roads, schools, and other useful community 
facilities. 

In the village of Gangu Bahadur, Pakistan, 
1,000 bushels of U.S. food-for-peace wheat 
valued at about $2,000 helped pay labor costs 
to build a school for children from six vil- 

Food for peace also pays for refores- 
tation in Algeria and Tunisia. It feeds 
families of soldiers fighting communism in 
Vietnam. Workers in several Latin American 
countries are being paid with U.S. farm prod- 
ucts to build schools and hospitals and re- 
claim slum areas. 

AID is responsible for these title IT opera- 
tions, but purchases of vegetable oil sup- 
plies for distribution are made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Procurement and 
Sales Division of the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Service. It issues announcements to 
traders when bids to purchase edible oils 
are sought. 


RELIEF AGENCY DONATIONS (TITLE IIT) 


This section of food-for-peace differs from 
title II principally because donations are 
made to U.S. and international nonprofit re- 
lief agencies, which in turn distribute the 
commodities abroad. 

Since the enactment of the basic food-for- 
peace legislation, $65 million worth of soy- 
beans, cottonseed and soybean oils, and other 
edible oils, have been turned over to private 
relief agencies to alleviate food deficiencies 
around the world. In the greatest humani- 
tarian effort in history, donations of US. 
food now are reaching daily an average of 
92 million people, including 37 million of the 
hungriest children in the world. 

There are donation programs in 110 coun- 
tries, operated by 20 agencies, such as Care, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), the World Health Organization, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
and certain religious relief agencies. Surplus 
food donations overseas the label, “Do- 
nated by the people of the United States of 
America.” 

Title III also authorizes a barter program 
under which the U.S. Government contracts 
with private American business firms to ex- 
change Government-owned farm commodi- 
ties, stocks held by the Commodity Credit 

tion, for needed materials, such as 
industrial diamonds and rare metals pro- 
duced in friendly foreign countries. Fats 
and oils do not figure greatly in this opera- 
tion. 


LONG-TERM DOLLAR CREDIT (TITLE IV) 


This is the newest phase of Public Law 
480, added to the law in 1959. I think it 
is of great interest to everyone, since it 
provides foreign countries a “bridge” from 
dependence to independence in food pur- 
chasing. 

Under this program, low-interest dollar 
credit up to 20 years is allowed to countries 
that cannot afford immediate cash outlays. 
Contracts may provide for distribution over 
periods of up to 10 years. 

The first agreement under this program 
was signed in 1961, but already nine coun- 
tries—seven of them in Latin America— 
have negotiated for purchases totaling more 
than $80 million; and in a number of cases, 
these agreements represent a shift from 
foreign currency sales under title I to dollar 
purchases. 

In the short period of this program’s 
operations nearly $4% million worth of oil 
seeds and oil seed products have been sold 
for dollars on a long-term credit basis. 
This aspect of the food-for-peace program 
certainly offers great opportunities for the 
U.S. fats and oils industry. 

A program such as Public Law 480 costs 
money. We have the obligation to ask our- 
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selves: What are we getting in return for 
the investment? 

First, of course, this program is helping 
to hold the free world together, and to im- 
prove the health of people in underdeveloped 
countries. A healthy people makes for a 
healthy economy of a nation. 

Second, the program is helping to expand 
the use of and develop new tastes for our 
products that will help us win customers in 
the future. 

Finally, our food for peace is contributing 
materially to the economic progress of coun- 
tries who are potential cash-paying cus- 
tomers for our farm products. Economic 
well-being means jobs—and jobs mean pur- 
chasing power. Also, purchasing power 
means imports, not only of U.S. industrial 
goods, but also of American farm products. 

Because of food for peace there is rural 
electrification today in Greece. There are 
programs of research underway in Asia, In- 
dia, Indonesia, the Philippines, Taipoi, and 
Formosa. Some of the world’s leading spe- 
cialists in cancer are being paid for their 
research out of the proceeds of food for 
peace. One of the great breakthroughs in 
high blood pressure treatment came from 
funds that were made available to doctors 
in India out of rupees from the sale of our 
agricultural commodities. 

Through the great abundance and hu- 
manitarianism of America, other lands are 
being reseeded for a world harvest of peace, 


progress, and prosperity. 


Foop-ror-Prace DONATIONS REACH 
92 MILLION PEOPLE 


U.S. agricultural commodities are increas- 
ingly being used “as a resource to assist in 
achieving our foreign policy goals,” Richard 
W. Reuter, Director of the food-for-peace 
program, declared today. 

In a report to the American Food-for- 
Peace Council on the program’s activities 
during the last 6 months of 1962, Reuter 
pointed out: 

1. Under food-for-peace emergency feed- 
ing activities U.S. food is currently reaching 
an average of 92 million people a day in more 
than 100 countries throughout the world, 
an increase of 9 million compared with a 
year ago. 

2. Sales of foodstuffs and other agricul- 
tural commodities for foreign currencies un- 
der the program were 50 percent greater in 
the last 6 months of 1962 than in the previ- 
ous 6-month period—having totaled 15.6 mil- 
lion metric tons to 19 nations for the foreign 
currency equivalent of $888 million. 

8. Six agreements were signed for the 
sale of agricultural commodities for dollars 
payable over a span of years, the total of 
$51.9 million, including ocean transportation 
costs, representing a 15-percent increase over 
the previous 6 months. 

Referring to the sales for local currencies, 
Reuter pointed out that the equivalent of 
about $94 million of these currencies will 
be used for common defense and about $683 
million for economic development programs 
in the purchasing countries, primarily 
through local currency loans from the Agen- 
cy for International Development. 

The food donations, he asserted, are bring- 
ing “new life and hope” to needy people 
throughout the world while the sales pro- 

“are proving to be a unique weapon 
for waging war upon economic backward- 
ness, and also help for developing future 
commercial markets for U.S. agricultural 
commodities.” 

“Food aid,” Reuter continued, “is distrib- 
uted without an outflow of hard cash, and in 
these days of unfavorable balances of pay- 
ment, this is an important factor. Food, as 
well as the currencies generated by the sale 
of food, are becoming an increasingly im- 
portant part of our foreign assistance pro- 
grams. And by providing our agricultural 
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commodities on concessional terms or on 
long-term dollar credit, we are creating new 
appetites and future dollar markets which 
never before existed.” 

Discussing the emergency feeding pro- 
grams, Reuter reported that about 75 million 
people are currently being provided food un- 
der cooperative programs with U.S. volun- 
tary agencies. This number includes 37 
million school and preschool children. 

A recordbreaking total of 3.6 billion pounds 
of food valued at approximately $325 million 
was provided through the voluntary agencies 
under the food-for-peace program during the 
latter part of 1962. 

Another 13.4 million persons were being 
provided food in 10 countries under disaster 
relief programs while 2.4 million were being 
fed under food-for-work programs in 7 coun- 
tries. In addition, 1.8 million schoolchildren 
were being fed under special programs in 2 
countries, 

“In these donations programs,” Reuter 
said, “an effort is being made wherever pos- 
sible to move from straight relief toward 
greater utilization of food for economic de- 
velopment—thus encouraging self-help and 
employment opportunities for those who are 
able to work.” 

The American Food-for-Peace Council, 
headed by Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, was 
formed by President Kennedy to advise the 
food-for-peace Director on matters of pub- 
lic concern in connection with the program. 


A NEW ENVIRONMENT FOR THE 
SAVINGS AND LOAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
before me a statement issued by Joseph 
P. McMurray, chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. This is a 
speech which he made at the 30th an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of Greensboro, at 
the Hotel Robert Meyer, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

I wish to refer to the front page. 

Mr. McMurray started by saying: 

I would like to discuss the new environ- 
ment confronting the savings and loan in- 
2 Let me pinpoint these seven prob- 
ems: 


The first was the cost of money. On 
that score he said that the home loan 
and saving institutions were paying a 
rate of interest in excess of what was 
justified, having in mind the limited 
yield on mortgages. 

Second, he mentioned the yield on 
mortgages, as being inadequate. 

Third, he mentioned the cost of doing 
business, as being too high. 

Fourth, he mentioned the quality of 
credit, as being loose, and said that 
loans were being made not on the basis 
of sound security, but on the basis of 
obtaining a high yield. 

Fifth, he complained about the ade- 
quacy of capital and the reserves of cer- 
tain financial institutions. 

Sixth, he said that the liquidity of 
the associations was not adequate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. McMurray’s speech may be 
printed in the Record. I cannot caution 
with sufficient pointedness the advisa- 
bility of reading this speech, because it 
points out the development of a loose- 
ness in the operation of our fiscal in- 
stitutions which does not bode well for 
the future. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New ENVIRONMENT FOR THE SAVINGS AND 
LOAN INDUSTRY 
(By Joseph P. McMurray) 

I would like to discuss the new environ- 
ment confronting the savings and loan in- 
dustry. Let me pinpoint these seven prob- 
lems: (1) the cost of money, (2) the yield 
on mortgages, (3) the cost of doing busi- 
ness—a question commanding more urgent 
attention than in the past, (4) the quality 
of credit, (5) the adequacy of capital, (6) 
liquidity of the associations and, finally, 
general supervisory problems. As is so often 
the case, we can’t understand the problems 
that are about to emerge until we have had 
a look at what caused them. This requires, 
I think, a brief review of the history of your 
industry in the postwar period. 

At the end of World War II, your industry 
was quite small. Yet it was a highly profit- 
able industry. The average dividend rate 
was a little over 2½ percent, and, more im- 
portantly, it was less than half of the aver- 
age yield on mortgages, 5.25 percent. After 
the war ended, dividend rates to inch 
upward, but mortgage yields slipped to 2 
or 3 years because of the strong shift by 
home buyers to the new VA mortgages and 
the liberalized FHA program. Yet even in 
1949 the dividend rate was still less than half 
of the mortgage yield. 

These relationships permitted the average 
association to place more than 25 percent of 
its gross into reserves in 1946. Though there 
was a bit of slippage because of the decline 
in average mortgage rates after the war, you 
were again able to retain about 25 percent 
of gross earnings in 1950 since mortgage rates 
had then begun to rise. Since then, diyi- 
dends have risen sharply and currently 
amount to almost 75 percent of the mortgage 
yield. As a result, you have carried only 
15.5 to 17 percent into retained earnings in 
recent years. 

One consequence of these changes is that 
the ratio of reserves and surplus to savings 
capital has dropped from 8.4 in 1950 to about 
7.8 percent today. In effect, you have been 
buying savings at higher prices, selling 
your product at lower yields, and reducing 
your profit and capital margins substantially. 
At the same time, expense ratios have not 
dropped in line with the growth of the indus- 
try, and today are much too high by any 
meaningful standard. 

It is not surprising then that current prob- 
lems, as just outlined, mirror the develop- 
ments of the past 17 years. 

The problem raised by the cost of money, 
I think, is all too obvious to most of you. 
You know what you are paying; you know 
what it is doing for you. Let me say merely 
that, despite bank competition last year, 
savings and loan associations took in a record 
amount of new savings. Let me also say 
that the net additions to savings in the first 
quarter of this year showed a phenomenal 
expansion of 51 percent over 1961. The in- 
dustry’s present dividend rate is inducing 
Savers to place very large amounts of money 
with you by any standard of comparison. 
There was a time when a statement like this 
would have been met with cheers. I hear 
none here today. This in itself is an im- 
portant indication of the problem you face. 

It is not enough to say “Ah, the dividend 
rate is a success. It is bringing up a record 
volume of sayings”—unless you can also 
say— We need these savings to meet an 
equally large demand for mortgage funds.” 
The demand for mortgage funds hasn't gone 
down; it hasn’t disappeared, but it has 
changed in relation to savings. Mortgage 
loans made by associations in the first 
quarter increased only 16 percent over last 
year, compared with a new gain of 51 percent 
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in new saving. Commercial banks, mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions had a savings increase of more than 
$26 billion last year. This amount exceeded 
the new mortgage volume of about $24 bil- 
lion, an event which has occurred very few 
times in our history. In effect, the volume 
of savings last year was more than adequate 
to meet a very large increase in mortgage 
demand; that is why rates declined if we 
look at the year as a whole. The first- 
quarter pattern is clearly a repetition of the 
1962 experience. 

So the basic problem with the cost of 
money is, What are you getting for it? You 
are getting a flow of savings which has to be 
invested at declining or, at best, steady yields. 
This has occurred when you have already 
reached a position in which realized yields 
are not adequate enough to permit building 
a strong capital structure. Here is a problem 
that you can no longer avoid or ignore. 

The cost of money has to be studied quite 
carefully. Some searching questions ought 
to be asked in each Institution about the 
validity of the rate that is paid in terms of 
the opportunity to invest money at satis- 
factory rates and reasonable risks. As you 
know, a number of associations have already 
reduced rates and some others expect to do 
so beginning with the third quarter. These 
associations can rely on the Federal home 
loan banks to meet any drain on funds that 
might result from withdrawals occasioned 
by the reduced rates. 

What can we say about the return on 
mortgages? Much of what is to be said has 
come out indirectly in my remarks about the 
cost of money. Let me reiterate just a few 
points. The rise in mortgage interest rates 
has come to a halt. Even though it may 
resume at almost any time, it is not likely 
to be the type of rise we have had in the 
past. The flood of savings into commercial 
banks and savings institutions is bound to 
act as a restraint on the upward movement 
of mortgage interest rates. 

This creates another type of problem with 
a number of dimensions, It could be argued 
that you could improve your yields by tak- 
ing greater risk but I wonder if this is really 
wise. We have already had a substantial rise 
in foreclosures among all kinds of lenders. 

It appears that while savings and loan as- 
sociations in many parts of the country have 
done better than the average lender, the 
margin of difference is really not very great. 
It is also evident that terms have been 
lengthened and downpayments decreased in 
recent years. How far can this be carried 
without endangering the life of the institu- 
tion which you manage and which forms the 
basis for your personal prosperity? Indeed, 
how far can this be carried without an ab- 
dication on your part of the trust that the 
public and the Nation places in you as man- 
agers of financial institutions? The con- 
clusion seems inescapable that the pursuit 
of loans on a yield basis only has probably 
reached its outer limit. 

Before we turn to the quality of credit, 
let’s discuss an area in which management 
clearly has more discretion than it has with 
dividend rates. I refer to expenses. 

It has long been held that financial insti- 
tutions should experience a declining per- 
doliar cost of assets or deposits or share ac- 
counts as their size increases. It seems to 
work reasonably well in the banking field 
and, in fact, it does among savings and loan 
associations, which some studies we are 
making reveal, until you get above the $25 
million class. Then, expense ratios which 
have been falling suddenly take off and start 
rising again. This is a rather surprising 
development, particularly in view of the 
fact that those operating larger associations 
are very proud of the efficient methods they 
have developed. Somehow or other, these 
more efficient methods don't project them- 
selves clearly into your expense ratio. 
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Perhaps as a footnote, I should add, in all 
fairness, that the associations with $100 mil- 
lion and over in share accounts do show a 
little better performance than the $50 to 
$100 million group, but only about the same 
performance as many smaller associations 
with less than $25 million in share accounts. 

Evidence that expenses generally may be 
higher than they should be is found in the 
servicing costs for mortgages. It is commonly 
held among mortgage companies, and as a 
matter of fact, among savings and loan asso- 
ciations, that one ought to be able to manage 
a mortgage portfolio for one-half percent 
and less of the mortgages involved. Now, ob- 
viously, the manager of a mortgage portfolio 
who is servicing it for himself, or someone 
else, is carrying more than servicing expenses 
on the mortgages. 

We recognize that the associations also 
take in savings capital, but does it cost nine- 
tenths of 1 percent to service the share ac- 
count? I ask this question because the av- 
erage expense ratio for the Nation is 1.4 
percent of savings accounts, and in this dis- 
trict it is 1.3 percent. These seem to be du- 
biously high figures. I might say that the 
largest associations show only a small varia- 
tion from that figure, and $50 to $100 million 
associations are actually above the average. 
The most efficient associations, in terms of 
size at least, are those in the $5 to $25 mil- 
lion classes, and even data from these sug- 
gests that the cost of servicing savings is 
about eight-tenths of 1 percent. 

It is difficult to resist the temptation to 
conclude that associations have not been 
paying enough attention to the expense side 
of their business. Growth has been so rapid 
in the past that you have not concentrated 
your attention sufficiently in this area. Fur- 
thermore, so long as rates of return were 
comfortably high relative to your cost of 
money, operating expenses were also not a 
matter of great concern. But I should like 
to point out to you that there are associa- 
tions in this country that operate for as 
little as 1.1 percent, instead of an average of 
1.4 percent. 

There are a number of States, some with 
fair growth rates, in which all or a substan- 
tial group of associations have average ratios 
of 1.1 percent. What I am trying to get 
across to you is that 1.4 percent is probably 
a high figure and that it has been bettered 
in a substantial number of places. It seems, 
therefore, that management faces a real 
challenge in this respect. 


QUALITY OF CREDIT 


Let’s turn now to the quality of credit. 
There is a widespread concern about the 
quality of credit not only among mortgage 
lenders but among lenders of all kinds. The 
history of long upswings of business activity 
has been characterized by a progressive de- 
terioration in the quality of credit. We have 
now proceeded for about 18 years since the 
end of World War II in a generally rising 
economy. The question here is, Shall we as 


the stage of our economic development and 
commit the same errors that have been com- 
mitted in the past? I think this would be a 
denial of many of the things that we espouse 
in our private, if not our professional, lives. 
We ought to be able to learn from the 
past. The fact that you or someone else 
or all of you collectively have not yet been 
singed by the reduction in terms on mort- 
gages is no reason to be complacent. This 
is an 
to 
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to which you and we are going 
give very serious consideration 
and The answers are not easy 
ones, but for a considerable time during the 
remainder of this year, we intend to devote 
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The question of capital adequacy has 
plagued the financial field for many years. 
The discussions in banking circles have been 
even more frequent and vigorous than in the 
savings and loan field. There have been var- 
ious attempts in the banking field to de- 
velop sophisticated formula for measuring 
capital adequacy. Some contain instruc- 
tive lessons which, apparently, have been 
learned by various savings and loan man- 
agers, as reflected in letters received in the 
Board's offices. Whether or not you prefer 
a sophisticated or a naive formula, one thing 
is clear—the ratio of surplus and reserves to 
share accounts has been declining for some 
time. 

While individual institutions may claim a 
less risky position than the average insti- 
tution because they have a high proportion 
of VA and FHA mortgages, the fact re- 
mains that portfolios have obviously become 
more risky. If this were not the case, we 
could not account for the rise in rate of fore- 
closures which all lenders have experienced 
and which, I assume, savings and loan asso- 
ciations have experienced, too. Today, there- 
fore, we actually need a higher ratio of re- 
serves and surpluses to share accounts than 
we did 10 or 15 years ago. 

This is borne out in the fact that the ratio 
of loans to purchase price has increased 
perceptibly for some years. No matter what 
kind of a formula we choose then, the 
average association should increase its ratio 
of net worth to savings accounts. The in- 
creased risk for the average association is 
all too evident. If some action is not taken 
by the associations along these lines, the 
support that the associations have in Con- 
gress and among other Government agencies 
for broadened lending and investing powers 
and other privileges will inevitably decline. 
So here too you face a challenge—a chal- 
lenge that is not independent of the cost 
of money and the rate of return on mort- 
gages. 

The next problem involves the liquidity 
maintained by associations. At the end of 
the war, associations had an unbelievably 
high ratio of cash and governments to share 
accounts. The events of the war had forced 
you into investments other than mortgages, 
and you held about 40 percent of your share 
accounts in the form of cash and Govern- 
ment securities, 

The banks, relatively, were in a comparable 
position, having had, at that time, very low 
loan ratios. It was inevitable that all our 
financial institutions should have recorded 
an increase in loan ratios and a reduction in 
cash and governments as the economy ex- 
panded. 

While the average ratio of cash and gov- 
ernments for associations is currently about 
11 to 12 percent, it is somewhat less than 
satisfactory in individual cases. It barely 
escapes touching the legal minimum for 
many institutions. This is not a very satis- 
factory situation, particularly in a period 
when the risk of mortgage lending has in- 
creased substantially. 

I might say very frankly to you that we 
have had a committee working on this prob- 
lem and anticipate taking some to 
require improvement in the liquidity of asso- 
ciations by regulation. In the main, how- 
ever, this continues to be a management 
problem. It is one that you are going to 
have to recognize increasingly if you wish 
to receive the acceptance of knowledgeable 
people in the financial community and in 
academic life who are examining our entire 
financial mechanism. 


SUPERVISION 

Finally, I should like to raise the question 
of general supervision. One of the criticisms 
that I have encountered in government is 
that the savings and loan business is not 
supervised with sufficient firmness. The 
board is not unsympathetic to this criticism. 
We have already taken a broad number of 
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actions to improve the supervisory environ- 
ment. I think in terms of regulation that 
one of the important things we have done 
is to limit loans to one borrower. 

We have taken various other steps which 
I need not mention now. I am sure you are 
aware of them. We have proposed or are 
proposing legislation which will further im- 
prove the supervisory environment. It is in 
this connection that I think your assistance 
and your understanding are essential and 
important, not merely for the board but real- 
ly for you. 

We continually encounter the argument 
by individual industry members that some 
other association engages in this or that 
undesirable practice, but they don’t. Why 
do you wish to impose this kind of a stric- 
ture and hurt everyone? My answer must 
be that if you haven't done anything, a re- 
straint will not pinch you. What puzzles 
me is why people who feel that a given 
stricture will not impinge on any present 
practice that they follow are concerned about 
a new restraint. As I have already indicated 
to you, you cannot separate yourself from 
the industry at large. Nor can the industry 
establish there is no need for controls on 
the basis that the majority are clean and 
pure and the few rascals ought not to set 
the pattern for regulating the entire in- 
dustry. 

Without proper supervision that reaches 
the rascals or the foolish, the industry as a 
whole would suffer. A law professor I once 
knew said that laws are created for two pur- 
poses—to raise revenue and protect fools. 
I think this is a most cynical approach, but 
it does have a germ of truth. The fools 
in this industry can drag you down. Their 
freedom to imperil your future and the fi- 
nancial fabric of this country needs to be 
restrained. Freedom is a commodity that 
is earned and reearned by behavior which 
does not threaten the welfare and rights of 
others. 

Let me ask you, therefore, to join us in 
an endeavor that will ultimately bring honor 
and credit to each and every one of you. 
I still hear, ringing in my ears, the hope 
many of you expressed that my tenure in of- 
fice would improve the stature of the sav- 
ings and loan industry. Let me say that in 
large measure your stature as individuals 
and as an industry rests with you. You can 
best give this expression by endorsing the 
endeavors of the Board to create an environ- 
ment which enforces probity upon those who 
would not behave with circumspection unless 
they were compelled to do so. Let me say, 
too, that without this kind of probity, many 
of the aims to which you aspire will be out- 
side your reach. It has taken great en- 
deavor on our part and the part of our staff 
to convince other agencies of Government 
and interdepartmental committees that the 
Board is proceeding along a course that will 
induce the type of behavior that I have been 
talking about. Without such a program for 
action, we would never have had the expan- 
sion of authority to lend on multi-unit resi- 
dential properties and we would never receive 
some endorsements that we are about to gain. 

To sum up, it appears to me that the 
emerging problems of the savings and loan 
industry are similar to those of many other 
industries that have grown into prominence 
in a short period of time. It is necessary to 
stop and take stock, to review what has oc- 
curred and where you are today, and to act 
in a judicious, forthright manner to bring 
your practices abreast of the needs of the mo- 
ment and of tomorrow. 

From what I have learned in traveling 
around the country, I think that the over- 
whelming majority here and elsewhere will 
take this action and will support the Board 
in its endeavors. I think the road ahead is 
a promising one, but your support and your 
action must not be a light hidden under a 
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bushel, I think you must stand up and be 
counted or else the parade of events will pass 
you by, no matter how good your intentions. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COFFEE 
AGREEMENT, 1962 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of 
Executive H, 87th Congress, 2d session, 
the International Coffee Agreement, 
1962. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 4:30 p.m. having arrived, the 
unanimous-consent agreement, which 
provides for 30 minutes of debate on the 
International Coffee Agreement, 1962, 
prior to a vote to be taken at 5 o’clock, 
now becomes effective. The Senate is 
proceeding in executive session. The 30 
minutes will be equally divided, 15 min- 
utes to each side, the time to be con- 
trolled by the majority leader and minor- 
ity leader, respectively. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I would like to 
turn over the control of the time on my 
side to the distinguished chairman of the 
committee [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

As we approach a vote on the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement, I would like 
to try to bring into perspective what is 
involved. 

We have heard a great deal about this 
supposedly nefarious scheme to raise 
coffee prices and to gouge the American 
consumer. I think that is a misstate- 
ment of its real purpose. The purpose, 
it is true, is to prevent or limit the ex- 
cessive fluctuations which have occurred 
in the price of this basic commodity. 

I wish to review very briefly the facts 
of the world coffee situation. 

In 1961, 43:2 million bags of coffee were 
exported in the world. On September 30 
of that year, there were 74 million bags 
of coffee in the warehouses of the world. 
By September 30, of 1962, coffee stocks 
had increased to 79.7 million bags. 
World production for 1963 is estimated 
at 53.2 million bags. 

There is a very large surplus of coffee 
in the world, and the prospects are that 
it will increase. This being the case, 
how can there be any likelihood for an 
increase in price? 

The opponents of the agreement argue 
that the International Coffee Council 
established by the agreement will fix the 
price. Let us examine that argument. 

The only influence the Coffee Council 
can have on the price is by controlling 
the supply. It will do this mainly 
through fixing annual export quotas. 
The agreement itself fixes basic export 
quotas totalling 45.6 million bags, as 
compared to 43.2 million bags which were 
actually exported in 1961. There is a 
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gap here—an excess of supply over de- 
mand—of 2.4 million bags. 

It is true that the Coffee Council can 
fix annual export quotas stated as a per- 
centage of basic quotas. The Council 
could, in theory, fix a percentage so low 
that it would cause a shortage of coffee 
in world markets. 

There are two convincing reasons why 
the Council will not do so. First, it 
could do so only with the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the votes of importing 
countries—and the United States will 
hold 40 percent of those votes. So it 
could not be done without the agreement 
of the United States. If Senators do not 
trust the U.S. representative to protect 
the consumers’ interest, maybe they will 
trust the representatives of other import- 
ing countries, which would be equally 
interested in keeping the price of coffee 
at a reasonable level. They also would 
have the same interest we have in pre- 
venting a wide fluctuation, and certainly 
any undue increase, 

Secondly, the Council will not dras- 
tically reduce export quotas, because the 
exporting countries themselves do not 
want quotas reduced. This is a fact. 
The exporters want larger quotas. 

One of the principal defects of the 
present agreement, in which we did not 
participate, is that the exporters have 
had difficulty in enforcing their quotas. 

It is highly unrealistic to anticipate a 
significant short-term increase in coffee 
prices. The agreement will prove very 
successful if it does no more than pre- 
vent a further decline in prices, and the 
Agreement itself recognizes this in arti- 
cle 27(2), where it states the “necessity 
of assuring that the general level of cof- 
fee prices does not decline below the gen- 
eral level of such prices in 1962.” 

In other words, the principal purpose 
is not to increase the price but to keep 
it from going even lower than it is now. 

Let us consider what is likely to hap- 
pen if this agreement is rejected by the 
Senate. The initial repercussions will 
be political in nature and they will be 
severe, especially in Latin America. Re- 
jection of the agreement will be taken 
as a sign that the United States is really 
not interested in helping Latin America 
pay its own way, and that we are more 
interested in doling out foreign aid. 

But the political repercussions would 
not be the worst. There is now, and has 
been since 1957, an international coffee 
agreement limited to exporting countries 
which have sought to control their own 
exports. They have had only partial 
success. If this new agreement is reject- 
ed, the pressures on the old exporters’ 
agreement are quite likely to become un- 
bearable. 

Brazil and Colombia each have a year’s 
production, or more, in warehouses. As 
the pressure of coffee surpluses in- 
creases, it is reasonable to suppose that 
somebody will start dumping coffee on 
the world markets, and the price will 
take another nosedive. 

Suppose the price of Brazilian coffee, 
which is now about 33 cents, went down 
to 23 cents. Senators know that Brazil 
already has severe economic and finan- 
cial problems. Can they imagine what 
chaos would ensue with 20- or 25-cent 
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coffee? The same problems would fol- 
low in Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, the Ivory Coast, and 
many other countries of Africa. 

Granted, we may have some of these 
problems even if we ratify the coffee 
agreement. But we are less likely to 
have them with the agreement than 
without the agreement. 

Do Senators want to take the respon- 
sibility involved in rejecting the agree- 
ment? 

I do not want this responsibility, Mr. 
President, and I hope the Senate does 
not want it. I urge that the agreement 
be approved. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does not this 
proposal, in substance, amount to put- 
ting a base under the price of coffee and 
subsidizing the price of coffee, so far as 
we in the United States are concerned? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not see how 
it is proper to say it is subsidizing the 
price of coffee. It is an effort to stabilize 
it at the present level, which is very low. 
It has been about 33 or 34 cents. Our 
real function in the United States is, by 
reporting the origin of the exports, to 
help the exporters to police the agree- 
ment and make it effective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 2 
more minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. How does this 
situation differ from the sugar situation, 
in which we have had to pay more for 
sugar on the world market because we 
wanted to help our friends? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has absolutely 
nothing in common with the sugar agree- 
ment, which was initiated primarily by 
the domestic sugar producers. It was 
initiated and supported over the years in 
order to pay large subsidies to the beet 
and cane growers in the United States. 
That was the only reason why it was 
passed. I can see no relation whatever 
‘between the sugar agreement and the 
coffee agreement. The primary function 
under the proposed treaty is to record 
the origin of imports into this country 
from the exporting countries. They 
have been unable to make effective their 
own efforts to control exports. A total 
of about 79 million bags have been ac- 
cumulated in warehouses, whereas the 
annual export is 43 million bags. This 
amount has been hanging over the mar- 
ket. It paralyzes the efforts to bring the 
coffee market into order. With that 
kind of supply, I do not see how there is 
any chance for an unreasonable increase 
in price. In contrast, the sugar situa- 
tion today is not the result of any agree- 
ment. There has been a failure of the 
crop in Cuba, the largest single exporter. 
It will produce only about half its normal 
supply. There has been a shortage in 
Europe and the Ukraine also, the next 
largest producers. The result has been 
the old story of supply and demand; and 
the price has gone up because there has 
been a shortage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 2 
more minutes. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Voting for this 
agreement would bother me for the sim- 
ple reason that I voted against the Ag- 
ricultural Act which was to support our 
farmers, as opposed to industry. If I 
vote for this agreement, which would 
support the price of coffee, or keep it on 
an equal level 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would not sup- 
port the price of coffee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me finish. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Les. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It has to do 
with the price of coffee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Do I correctly 
understand that there would have to be 
implementing legislation to permit the 
treaty to become effective? That would 
be an effectuating act; is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senate com- 
mittee recommended that, and we have 
a letter from the Department of State, 
signed by the Acting Secretary of State, 
which agrees with the recommendation 
of the committee, which states that the 
implementing legislation will be limited 
to 2 years. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I would like to 
inform you of our views on certain aspects of 
the International Coffee Agreement of 1962, 
which is now before the Senate for its ad- 
vice and consent to ratification. 

The Department of State agrees with the 
Committee on Foreign Relations that this 
treaty, if approved by the Senate, will not be 
self-executing. Since the United States can- 
not meet its obligations under the treaty 
without implementing legislation, the pas- 
sage of such legislation is a prerequisite to 
active participation by the United States. 
The principal obligations we assume by par- 
ticipating in this agreement are to limit our 
imports of coffee from nonparticipating 
countries and to require certificates of origin 
for all coffee entering the United States. It 
is the intention of the executive branch to 
submit a request for enabling legislation to 
the Congress immediately after favorable 
consideration of the treaty by the Senate. 
The executive branch will not attempt to 
make its participation in the agreement ef- 
fective until implementing legislation is 
approved by the Congress. 

We have noted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations recommends 
that the Congress limit the initial validity of 
the implementing legislation to a period of 
2 years. This is intended to assure a con- 
gressional review by the appropriate con- 
gressional committees after a reasonable 
period of experience with the operation of 
the agreement. The executive branch is in 
sympathy with the motive prompting this 
recommendation. When our request for im- 
plementing legislation is forwarded to the 
Congress, we will suggest that the expiry 
date of September 30, 1965, be inserted in the 
legislation. This date will coincide with the 
closing date fixed in article 72 for a review 
of the agreement by its administrative body, 
and will provide an expeditious time for an 
independent review of the operation of the 
agreement by the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE W. BALL, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. This was the com- 
mittee’s suggestion, on the theory that 
this is a kind of trial or experimental 
period, and that we will take a look at 
the situation at the end of 2 years to see 
how the program is working; if we do not 
like it, we do not have to extend the 
implementing legislation. This agree- 
ment is not self-executing; it needs 
implementation. This was the view of 
the committee. The committee unani- 
mously, at least on this aspect, thought 
we should not commit ourselves to the 
full 5 years. The committee report so 
8 It is available for Senators to 
read. 

Oversimplifying, I should say that this 
is a tentative effort in this field for ex- 
porters of coffee to make effective their 
own efforts to regulate, to some extent, 
the coffee market, which has been dis- 
astrous to the exporters—primarily in 
Latin America, countries in which we are 
very much interested. If we do not take 
this step to permit them to help them- 
selves, I am sure we will be requested to 
help them in other ways. This isa much 
more effective way to do it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So if we vote 
for the agreement, we will have another 
chance to put it into effect? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. The Senator 
may read the letter. It is here for that 
purpose. I now yield to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I notice that article 
27 has been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 1 
more minute. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator read 
from article 27, subsection 2. I call at- 
tention to subsection 1, which reads: 

They agree on the desirability of operating 
the agreement in a manner such that the 
real income derived from the export of coffee 
would be progressively increased so as to 
make it consonant with their needs for 
foreign exchange to support their pro- 
grams for social and economic progress. 


I cannot read those words in any 
other way than that it will mean an in- 
crease in the price of coffee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One of the princi- 
pal things they have in mind is to in- 
crease the consumption of coffee in 
Europe. There is nothing in the agree- 
ment requiring a country to pay a sub- 
sidy, as in the case with sugar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 1 
more minute. 

Obviously, the exporters are interested 
in stabilizing the price of coffee, and I 
suppose that as producers they would 
like to have an increase. However, the 
great danger with the enormous supply 
is that there will be a further disastrous 
decrease in the price. That is what they 
hope to avoid. I believe it is to our 
mutual interest. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the very able 
arguments made the other day by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] and today by the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Arkan- 
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sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. I plead with the 
Senate to ratify the agreement this after- 
noon. I wish to make two points very 
quickly. I call attention to page 6 of 
the report, which reads: 

On a world scale, it is estimated that each 
decline of 1 cent per pound in the price 
of coffee means a loss of $70 million in the 
foreign exchange earnings of the 35 prin- 
cipal producing countries in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. 


I know of no better way to undermine 
the Alliance for Progress program than 
to refuse to ratify the agreement this 
afternoon, because if the agreement is 
not ratified, and the price of coffee is 
permitted to go down, it will cost the 
American taxpayer, if we go ahead with 
the Alliance for Progress program, more 
money by far than would be the cost of 
the agreement. 

The American people, as consumers of 
coffee, must recognize that if we are to 
preserve freedom, we must do something 
to stabilize the economy of these coun- 
tries. Many of these countries are one- 
commodity countries—coffee. If word 
goes out this afternoon to Latin Amer- 
ican countries that the Senate has re- 
fused to ratify the agreement, and that 
we are therefore not willing to give this 
much support to stabilizing their econ- 
omies, we shall be dealing a great blow 
to the Alliance for Progress program, 
and, in my judgment—and I say this 
respectfully—will play right into the 
hands of those forces in Latin America 
that want to defeat the program, and 
play into the hands of the Castro forces. 
I plead with the Senate to ratify the 
agreement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Oregon a question. 
I respect his opinion on this subject very 
posod I read from the Secretary’s let- 

The principal obligations we assume by 
participating in this agreement are to limit 
our imports of coffee from nonparticipating 
countries and to require certificates of origin 
for all coffee entering the United States. 


Mr. MORSE. That is sorely needed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does that mean 
that we would import no coffee from non- 
participating countries? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is limited to the 
average over the last 3 years. 

Mr. MORSE. The average of the last 
3 years. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact— 
and I am sure that the chairman of the 
committee will agree, that the so-called 
nonparticipating countries actually pro- 
duce very little coffee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. About 5 percent. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Less than 5 percent, 
I believe. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the able 
chairman of the committee, and with 
the remarks of the chairman of the Sub- 
committee for Latin American Affairs. 
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We say a great deal in the Senate—and I 
am sure we mean it—that we ought to 
help our good neighbors to the south. 
We say we should help them economi- 
cally as much as possible. There is one 
thing we can do, more than anything 
else, to help them, and that is to help 
stabilize their economies. One of the 
best ways in which we can do this is to 
help them stabilize the price of coffee. 
Ten of these most important countries 
have more than 40 percent of their for- 
eign exchange come to them through the 
sale of coffee. When the coffee price 
goes down or up, like a yoyo, it hurts the 
stability of these governments. If we 
mean what we say—and I know we do— 
we should help countries who are our 
friends. This is the most practical way 
in which we can assist them and strike 
an effective blow against the Communist 
threat. 

Today the United States imports 51 
percent of the world coffee export. Ap- 
proximately 78 percent of this comes 
from Latin America and principally 
from countries with a one-crop economy. 
With the dollars they get, they in turn 
use them for the purchase of U.S. goods. 
This maintains economic stability bene- 
ficial to U.S. interests. At the same 
time, while halting the decline of coffee 
prices, the agreement will reduce propor- 
tionately our foreign aid assistance pro- 
gram. It will assist in taking these coun- 
tries off an unwanted dole program and 
help them to help themselves. 

The argument that such action will 
raise the price of coffee to the consumer 
is without merit because the amount of 
imports and production supply exceeds 
U.S. consumption. Thus all the agree- 
ment is designed to do, and will do, is to 
stabilize the price of coffee and prevent 
it from wide fluctuation from which the 
consumer could not and does not gain 
any benefit. 

Latin America needs help in promot- 
ing political and economic stability. It 
is in our own national interest that we 
render such assistance. The agreement 
is designed to achieve this objective and 
in doing so will strike an effective and 
telling blow against the Communist 
menace which poses a threat not to be 
ignored in the area. I urge the Senate 
to ratify the agreement by an over- 
whelming vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
from Illinois yield me some time? 

Mr. CARLSON. If this is a unani- 
mous-consent request, I merely wish to 
say that there is some opposition to the 
agreement, and some of us hope to get 
a few minutes of time in which to speak 
against it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I now yield 4 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am not insensitive 
to the effect of the agreement before the 
Senate today on the Alliance for Prog- 
ress in Latin American countries. 
However, there are a few things that 
should be said with regard to the agree- 
ment. One is that it represents a new 
facet in American policy. We have not 
done this before. It is a new type of 
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support for governments in Latin Ameri- 
can countries. This is an Alliance for 
Progress for the globe, not only for Latin 
America. It includes Africa also, and 
many other nations. 

The United States places complete 
control of the movement of coffee in 
world markets in a board composed of 
14 members, with headquarters in Lon- 
don. The United States would have one 
representative on the board, and would 
pay 20 percent of the cost of the main- 
tenance of the council and the officers. 
We would have 20 percent of the export- 
ers’ vote and we would have 40 percent 
of the importers’ vote. We should real- 
ize what we are doing. 

I call attention to the fact that in the 
United Nations today, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, the FAO, is 
holding hearings and studies on pro- 
grams on cocoa, citrus fruits, coconut 
and coconut products, rubber, wool, oil, 
and cotton. This means that this is the 
first agreement or treaty for a global 
price control for undeveloped countries. 
I believe the Senate should stop, look, 
and listen. I merely wish to hold up a 
red flag as to the effect of the agreement, 
and that Senators should look at this 
agreement in the light of future treaties 
or agreements that will come to the 
Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not that I believe 
it is necessarily wrong for us to do any- 
thing we have not done before, but I 
call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that we participated in a coffee agree- 
ment from 1941 to 1948. We are not 
doing something today that we have 
never done before, although I believe 
that very often we ought to do some 
things we have never done before. How- 
ever in this case we did participate in a 
coffee agreement during that period, at 
a time when the price was as low as 7 
cents. 

Mr. CARLSON. Probably one of the 
most discouraging things is that it re- 
sulted in a Senate investigation con- 
ducted by Senator Gillette of Iowa. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is in 
error in that respect. That came several 
years after we got out of the coffee 
agreement of 1948. It did not come dur- 
ing the period in which we were in the 
agreement. There was no agreement 
when the price of coffee went through 
the roof. 

Mr, CARLSON. I stand corrected as 
to that. For 60 years we have experi- 
mented with coffee agreements. We 
have had agreements of various types, 
and generally they have been unsatis- 
factory. There have been two Senate 
investigations, one conducted by Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, and the other by 
Senator Gillette, of Iowa. 

If we take part in the agreement which 
is presented to the Senate today, I 
sincerely hope that we shall do so with 
our eyes open. 

It has been stated that there will be 
implementing legislation. There was a 
statement to that effect in the report. 
I have read the letter which the distin- 
guished chairman has placed in the 
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Recorp. As I read the proposal for im- 
plementing legislation, it will still be 
necessary to contend with article 66. 
The language is very plain. I do not 
see how we can get around the provision 
in article 66: 

Reservations may not be made with re- 


spect to any of the provisions of the agree- 
ment. 


We may legislate; but I contend that 
if the Senate ratifies the agreement, we 
shall have to comply by following 
through with every article in it. I do 
not think any other decision can be 
made. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield if I have time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kansas has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I join with the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Cartson] in opposing the 
ratification of the coffee agreement. 

There is no question that the agree- 
ment will—and it was so intended—raise 
the price of coffee to the consumers in 
this country. 

As evidence that this was the clear 
intention of the State Department in 
recommending its adoption, I call atten- 
tion to paragraph 1 of article 27, chapter 
VII, which reads as follows: 

1. The members undertake to conduct 
their trade policy so that the objectives set 
forth in article 1 and, in particular, para- 
graph (4) of that article, may be achieved. 
They agree on the desirability of operating 
the agreement in a manner such that the 
real income derived from the export of cof- 
fee could be progressively increased so as to 
make it consonant with their needs for for- 
eign exchange to support their programmes 
for social and economic progress. 


The ratification of this agreement will 
prove to be but a precedent to the begin- 
ning of a long series of international 
commodity agreements designed to sup- 
port agriculture products and control 
production of crops throughout the 
world. Our own domestic experience in 
this connection has been disastrous 
enough both to our farmers as well as 
to our consumers. Certainly we cannot 
afford to expand this domestic fiasco to 
an international scale. 

The experience of our Government in 
regulating supply and demand on sugar, 
another internationally grown com- 
modity, should prove to all that it just 
will not work. 

The American consumers of sugar are 
today being taken for a ride largely as 
the result of the weakness in the provi- 
sions of the International Sugar Agree- 
ment approved last year. There was no 
protection for the American consumer in 
that agreement, which first was opposed 
by the Kennedy administration but sub- 
sequently embraced as the result of a 
complete reversal of policy. 

This International Coffee Agreement 
likewise gives no protection whatever to 
the American consumer. It is another 
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one-way street, with the American tax- 
payers and consumers the suckers. 

Under article 57 it is provided that the 
Council may establish an International 
Coffee Fund and that the Fund shall be 
used to further the objective of limiting 
the production of coffee and to bring it 
into reasonable balance with the supply 
and demand. 

Contributions to this Fund are listed 
as voluntary; but knowing the generosity 
of our officials I am confident that again 
we will find the U.S. Government play- 
ing the international Santa Claus. 

Just how anyone thinks an interna- 
tional group can control production of 
an agriculture product in the various 
countries throughout the world is be- 
yond my comprehension. 

Our frontier bureaucrats have tried to 
get the authority to exercise controls 
over production in our own country, but 
thus far our farmers have rejected their 
efforts. 

Furthermore, there is nothing in the 
coffee agreement which gives any assur- 
ance that the benefits of increased coffee 
prices would in any way accrue to the 
farmers producing this coffee; rather, 
as indicated in article 27, the increased 
benefits would go to the governments 
involved to enable them to adjust their 
balance of payments and to give them 
more money to support their domestic, 
social, and economic programs. 

Argument has been made that the 
coffee agreement can be rescinded by the 
United States upon the giving of 90 days 
notice, or that we can limit it in its appli- 
cation from the 5 years provided in the 
treaty to 2 years by merely refusing to 
enact the enabling legislation. 

I disagree with that argument, because 
once we ratify the agreement the State 
Department and the administration will 
then tell us, and very properly so, that 
we have entered into an international 
agreement upon which we should not 
renege. 

In my opinion, it is time that someone 
gives consideration to the American con- 
sumers, rather than continuously to look 
abroad. 

It is estimated that each 1-cent in- 
crease in the price of coffee will increase 
the cost to the American consumers by 
around $30 million annually. A 5-cent 
increase would thereby cost us $150 mil- 
lion, and there is nothing in the agree- 
ment which places any limit upon how 
high the price of coffee can go. However, 
there is a recommended floor so that 
the price would not get any lower than 
the 1962 level. The 1962 prices were 
about 1 cent higher than the present 
1963 level. 

Another questionable factor in the 
agreement is the manner in which it 
allows fixed quotas to countries which 
are not considered so friendly to the 
United States, while it denies increased 
quotas to some of our friends. 

For example: Cuba under the agree- 
ment which we are asked to ratify is 
guaranteed a basic export quota of 200,- 
000 60-kilogram bags. In 1961, Cuba 
exported only 85,000 bags. Why are we 
so generous with Mr. Castro? 

Under the agreement, we will be guar- 
anteeing a commitment for a 5-year 
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quota to Haiti of 420,000 60-kilogram 
bags, with no assurance at the moment 
as to how friendly that government will 
remain. 


At the same time, the agreement lists 
as nonquota countries some which are 
very important friends: for example, 
Japan and Taiwan. 

One of the main arguments advanced 
by the State Department in recommend- 
ing this treaty is that the additional 
millions of dollars which will be received 
for the sale of coffee in this country, 
as the result of the increased prices to 
our consumers, will go to countries which 
need these dollars to help them solve 
their balance of payments problems and 
to finance their social development pro- 
grams. 

The time is long past when some of 
these same overzealous international- 
ists should realize that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment itself is confronted with a seri- 
ous balance of payments problem. As 
pointed out earlier, every 1-cent increase 
in the price of coffee under the agree- 
ment will result in the extra cost of an 
additional $30 million annually, and 
thereby mean the loss of that many dol- 
lars or gold. 

I urge the rejection of the agreement 
on the obvious grounds that it is def- 
initely unfair to the American con- 
sumers and that the benefits of any such 
increase will not go to the producers in 
the respective countries involved. 

In connection with our own balance of 
payments problem, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “Just a Thumb in the 
Dike,” written by Mr. Henry Taylor and 
published in the May 18, 1963, issue of the 
Wilmington, Del., Morning News. In 
the article, Mr. Taylor calls attention to 
the serious situation confronting our 
country as a result of the drain in gold 
and emphasizes the failure of the Ken- 
nedy administration to recognize and ef- 
fectively deal with this most important 
problem. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Just A THUMB IN THE DIKE 
(By Henry Taylor) 

Once again, down goes our gold supply— 
down and out. Measures to stop it are 
merely a thumb in the dike so long as the 
New Frontier Dutch boys’ unlimited spend- 
ing pumps the outflow pressures. 

What President Kennedy calls “myths” are 
not myths to the rest of the world. In- 
formed financiers and governments abroad 
care not one whit about anybody’s person- 
ality, TV impact, or other distractions. Ap- 
praising what is happening here they believe 
their eyes, not their ears, and act accord- 
ingly. 

As one result, America’s gold stock has 
fallen to still another new 24-year low— 
less than $15.9 billion. The declining ratio 
of issued currency to this depleted stock is 
now nudging the legal downside limit, 

Moreover, we now own not one penny of 
this depleted stock, available to pay for- 
eigners on demand, We could not meet their 
claims by at least $6 billion. In fact, France 
and West Germany, if they together asked 
gold for the dollars we owe them, could 
knock the United States off the gold stand- 
ard. President de Gaulle and Chancellor 
Adenauer could pull the plug (as well they 
know). Japan and Italy are rapidly ap- 
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proaching the same decisive position as 
creditors to the debtor United States. 

Foreigners’ forbearance is all that is saving 
us. The dollar is the anchor for all free 
world currencies, The splendidly cooperating 
European central banks agree that dollar 
devaluation would mean economic chaos 
here and abroad. They want to help support 
our financial structure but cannot do so 
indefinitely unless we put our own house in 
order. 

Their aid, and only this, accounts for the 
recent lull in gold withdrawals. Presiden- 
tial reassurances that “our gold situation is 
improving” are entirely superficial. Such 
opportunistic presentations represent ex- 
actly the kind of manipulated news that is 
causing us so much trouble, 

It is utterly misleading to cite the fact 
that our gold loss (from its new low base) 
in the first quarter of 1963 was $150 million 
compared to $425 million in the same 1962 
period. 

In truth, dollar claims on our gold in- 
creased $700 million in the first quarter this 
year, compared to $331 million last year. 
The spread between our obligations to deliver 
and our ability to deliver increased $94 mil- 
lion. Misrepresenting this is like a man say- 
ing his bank balance is better because he 
hasn’t paid his bills, which mount higher 
and higher. 

The many monetary stopgaps—the dike 
thumbs—our monetary technicians are em- 
ploying are admittedly only tactical and tem- 
porary, desirable but ephemeral. Are we to 
imagine the New Frontier Dutch boy can 
keep his thumb in the dike forever? Ored- 
itors abroad must protect their own national 
treasuries and citizens. The value of the 
1939 dollar has now dropped 54.5 cents to 
another low of less than 45 cents. Can we 
wonder that ioreign creditors convert their 
reserves into our gold instead of keeping 
them in dollars they see becoming dollar- 
ettes? 

While our Fort Knox gold has gone with 
the wind, Britain now has 82 percent of her 
reserves in gcld, France 83 percent, Belgium 
82 percent, the Netherlands 88 percent, Italy 
69 percent, and even Spain 50 percent. 

The New Frontier has boosted our national 
debt higher than at any time in peace or 
war. The President, appallingly enough, is 
urging still another debt increase to $320 
billion soon. Yet, by common consent, the 
worldwide doubt about the dollar can be 
overcome only by a balanced budget, a favor- 
able balance of international payments, and 
a systematic reduction in the national debt. 

This is even more a crisis of confidence 
than of trade balances. In our present posi- 
tion, nothing could more surely guarantee a 
devaluation of the American dollar than the 
New Frontier program of planned deficits. 
Rationalizations regarding “myths” will be 
paid for by the American people and the 
entire free world unless abandoned. Time 
runs out. Mr. Kennedy must make the hard 
turn to thrift and prudence and meet this 
duty if we are to save the American dollar 
and the savings of our people. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, dur- 
ing almost 8% years in the Senate, I 
have been a consistent supporter of the 
foreign aid programs and policies spon- 
sored by the administration, regardless 
of party. 

I have attempted to judge the merits 
of each proposal presented to us, based 
on the case made for it by the adminis- 
tration. 

Even when the case was somewhat 
thin, I tried to go along, because I am 
a firm believer in the principle of for- 
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eign aid and in strong congressional sup- 
port of American foreign policy. 

However, in regard to the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement now before us 
for ratification I have reluctantly come 
10 the conclusion that I cannot support 
it. 

In my opinion, the case made for the 
agreement by the administration and 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee—does not justify the risks and the 
cost of the proposed program. 

The establishment of a worldwide car- 
tel to control the exportation of coffee 
and thus rig prices at an artificial level 
is proposed here as an instrument of 
our foreign policy. 

Even if such international price fix- 
ing were not contrary to the very foun- 
dations of American business practice 
which we attempt to encourage, there 
is a further irony here. 

In Geneva, at this moment, our nego- 
tiators are working hard to promote 
lower tariffs and the freer movement 
of goods with the Common Market na- 
tions to the benefit of producers and 
consumers. 

In the Senate, at this moment, we are 
considering a move to restrict trade— 
coffee, in this instance—and to keep 
prices high. 

Perhaps our foreign policy experts are 
abie to see no inconsistency here—but I 

0. 

It has been argued that approval of 
the International Coffee Agreement is 
vital to our Alliarce for Progress pro- 
grams in Latin America and our pro- 
grams in Africa. 

I wish to make clear that I fully recog- 
nize the importance of coffee to the 
economy of the Latin American and Af- 
rican nations. I also fully support the 
efforts of the Alliance for Progress and 
our African policy—in assisting the 
economy of these nations, But what I 
cannot support is this latest means de- 
vised to provide that assistance. 

What we would do under this agree- 
ment would be to put a further unfair 
tax on the consumer. 

We would ask him—the coffee drinker, 
of all people—to underwrite the economy 
and supply the foreign exchange of the 
coffee-producing nations by paying an 
artifically high price for their products. 

Since the United States imports 52 
percent—more than half—of the coffee 
moving in world trade, the American 
coffee drinker would bear a heavy burden. 

We are told that the failure of such 
efforts as the coffee agreement would re- 
quire a greater investment in the Alli- 
ance for Progress to make up for it. 

If a case could be made for a greater 
investment, I would support it whole- 
heartedly. But that investment would 
be an investment by the American peo- 
ple—all of them—to aid their neighbors; 
it would not be a new consumer tax. 

Mr. President, I have been impressed 
by the argument that the ratification of 
this agreement would be another major 
step down the road to further interna- 
tional agreements and restrictions on 
other products. 

We already have dabbled with restric- 
tions on sugar imports, but with a no- 
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table lack of success so far as the Ameri- 
can consumer is concerned. 

If there is an additional penalty to the 
consumer by forcing him to pay higher 
coffee prices, it may not be long, as has 
been pointed out, before international 
agreements are proposed on a wide va- 
riety of agricultural products moving in 
world trade. 

Then the food bills of the American 
consumer, already too high, will go even 
higher as he is called upon to subsidize 
world markets. 

I regret that I cannot vote for the 
ratification of this agreement. I am 
firmly convinced that it would not be in 
the best interests of the American people 
or the United States to do so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in view 
of the understanding reached with the 
State Department that the treaty will 
not be self-executing; the further under- 
standing that the executive branch will 
not attempt to make U.S. participation 
in the agreement effective until imple- 
menting legislation is approved by Con- 
gress; and the still further understand- 
ing that the State Department agrees to 
make our participation in the coffee 
agreement a 2-year trial run, when the 
subject will again be referred to Con- 
gress, I believe it to be in the interest of 
the United States to approve the agree- 
ment today. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
International Coffee Agreement which 
we are being asked to ratify this after- 
noon is an important instrument for 
assisting the economies of all the nations 
of Latin America, and therefore should 
be agreed to by the Senate. Without it, 
there is danger that economies largely 
dependent on this one commodity which 
is being produced in great surplus may 
suffer further dislocations that would 
jeopardize the cause of freedom, and 
thereby advance the cause of 
communism. 

I think it should be clearly under- 
stood by the nations we are trying to 
help through the instrument of this 
agreement, however, that stabilizing the 
price of coffee—as important an objec- 
tive as it is—cannot, by itself, assure the 
prosperity and the progress of the 
nations of Central and South America. 
It must be included as part of a much 
broader attack on poverty. 

The many reforms envisioned under 
the Alliance for Progress must be under- 
taken with the same determination—the 
same persistence in overcoming seem- 
ingly impossible obstacles—as was the 
case when the International Coffee 
Agreement was negotiated and signed. 

I know that most of the responsible 
leaders in the free countries of Latin 
America recognize this fact, and are 
anxious to achieve the kind of broadly 
based prosperity and freedom of oppor- 
tunity which alone can solve the serious 
economic problems of Latin America. 

In joining the International Coffee 
Agreement the United States undertakes 
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a formal responsibility to help achieve 
fair prices for the producers of coffee. 
If the agreement works effectively, it will 
mean the end of a period of steady de- 
cline in green coffee prices. 

The agreement is intended primarily 
to prevent prices from going below the 
general level of 1962. That is its main 
objective. It is a support program to try 
to establish a floor for coffee prices. 

As the world’s largest coffee consuming 
country, it might be assumed that we 
would consider it to our economic ad- 
vantage to push down the world price 
of coffee and hold it down to the lowest 
possible level. Instead, this agreement, 
in which we are joining, will probably 
require the American consumer to con- 
tinue to pay a somewhat higher price for 
coffee than would otherwise be true if 
coffee prices were allowed to sink lower 
and lower without hindrance as supplies 
increase. 

We are not out to wreck the economies 
of other countries for selfish purposes of 
our own. At the same time, however, we 
must make certain that our consumers 
are not victimized by our generosity and 
simple decency in international economic 
affairs. 

My colleague from Missouri, the Hon- 
orable Leonor K. SULLIVAN, a Member of 
the House of Representatives who has 
specialized on consumer issues and is now 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Con- 
sumer Affairs of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, obtained from 
the State Department last fall a report 
on the provisions of this agreement 
which could protect the American con- 
sumer against excessive increases in cof- 
fee prices. The Department’s letter to 
Mrs. SULLIVAN was placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD yesterday by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota, at page 9057. 

There is at present a glut of coffee sup- 
plies in the world. It is hard to imagine 
under those circumstances that we would 
again experience a shortage—either a 
genuine shortage or one based on rumor 
or speculation. But such things have 
happened. 

The American consumer is willing to 
pay a fair price, a reasonable price for 
anything he buys. The housewife is will- 
to pay a reasonable price for coffee. The 
American housewife does not ask for 
coffee prices that they cause starvation 
and misery for those who produce the 
coffee beans shipped to the United States. 
On the other hand in any agreement to 
stabilize prices and provide a floor, there 
must be clear guarantees against sudden 
sharp increases in price. 

On the assurance of those who have 
negotiated this agreement that it pro- 
vides the necessary safeguards against 
any excessive price increases, as de- 
scribed by the State Department in the 
letter to Congresswoman SULLIVAN which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
yesterday, I will vote for ratification of 
the agreement. 

But if any further steps are found nec- 
essary to buttress the protections for the 
consumer in this coffee stabilization pro- 
gram we must include them in the legis- 
lation we will subsequently enact to 
implement the International Coffee 
Agreement. 
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The agreement should be ratified. But 
its operations must at all times be sub- 
ject to continuing scrutiny by both the 
administration and the Congress to make 
sure it is working in behalf of the grower 
of coffee rather than the speculator, and 
also to see it is resulting in fair prices 
for the American consumer. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for ratification of this agreement. 
I rise only to point out that in all the 
work I am doing in connection with 
bringing European capital into Latin 
American countries, the one thing that 
is clear is that in late years the terms 
of trade—which means the prices which 
these developing countries obtain for 
their commodities—have almost com- 
pletely eroded the benefits of AID. In 
short, AID is built on a jerry-built struc- 
ture and basis if it does not have ade- 
quate terms of trade to support it. 

Inasmuch as this agreement repre- 
sents a change in policy by our Gov- 
ernment—a change to favoring interna- 
tional commodity agreements, which I 
state frankly our Government has not 
favored for a long time—I believe the 
proposed change is a desirable one in our 
own interest, and therefore it should be 
approved. 

No U.S. consumer wants to live on the 
back of a distressed producer in another 
country. The price of coffee has fallen 
40 percent in the last 7 years. No Ameri- 
can consumer wants to benefit from the 
distress of someone else. Americans 
want the producers to receive fair prices 
for the commodities they produce. 

The best warning against a price above 
and beyond a fair price is to point out 
that American consumers have in the 
past, and can again, decrease their con- 
sumption of coffee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 5 o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if my 
arithmetic is correct, I have 1 minute 
remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Illinois may 
proceed for 1 minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the avail- 
able time be extended 6 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In other words, 3 
minutes to a side? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, Mr. President, 
I have 4 minutes—3 minutes plus the 1 
minute I already had. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield one-half min- 
ute to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator from 
Arkansas: Am I correct in understand- 
ing that the treaty is not self-imple- 
menting or self-executing, but that it is 
proposed to have legislation to put the 
treaty into operation for a period of 2 
years only, and that it is further under- 
stood that there is no definite commit- 
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ment to extend that legislation beyond 
the 2-year period? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I placed in the 
Recorp a letter from the Secretary of 
State in which it is stated that he ac- 
cepts the theory of the Foreign Relations 
Committee that the implementing leg- 
islation will be for only 2 years, at which 
time we would make a review of it. In 
my opinion, if we did not extend it, the 
President would have no authority to 
make the reports—or, in other words, to 
make the agreement effective; and al- 
though the agreement itself would tech- 
nically be extended, we would not be a 
participant, because our principal func- 
tion under the treaty is to report to each 
of the countries the origin of the imports 
which we receive. This is to enable them 
to try to make effective their agreement 
with regard to their exports. If we do 
not participate, the treaty is a nullity, 
so far as our functioning under it is con- 
cerned. 

This is for 2 years, and our commit- 
tee recommended this in order that we 
have a part in it for 2 years and be un- 
der it for 2 years. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose to support the agreement. I can 
share the doubts and uncertainty in the 
minds of some Members, as expressed 
yesterday in the debate on the treaty. 
But I think three issues have been made 
clear, as follows: 

First, the letter supplied by the State 
Department indicates beyond all doubt 
that when it asks for imlementing leg- 
islation, it will ask for it under an ex- 
piration date in September 1965. 

Second, there is assurance that there 
will be a congressional review. 

Third, there is plain agreement, in 
language which everyone can under- 
stand, that this is not a self-executing 
treaty, and that therefore the words in it 
would be without meaning and without 
substance until the implementing legis- 
lation was first requested from the Con- 
gress and was enacted. 

Insofar as I know, the jurisdiction of 
that proposed legislation would lie with 
the Senate Finance Committee; and, as 
everyone knows, the Senate Finance 
Committee will take a good, hard look 
at what is requested, and will be in a 
position to modify it and to make it con- 
form to the general desires of the Treas- 
ury. 
I share one apprehension: If this 
agreement is not approved, there are 15 
coffee-producing countries in Latin 
America, in what we affectionately call 
our backyard. Perhaps they do not like 
the term; but it is a fact that 25 percent 
of their foreign exchange is generally 
derived from this one crop; and if we 
do not shore them up a little, and if they 
finally go down the drain, the cost to 
US. consumers will not be expressed in 
terms of $30 million; instead, it will be 
expressed in terms of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, in order to bail them out, 
before we get through. 

So, Mr. President, when put on the 
basis of a financial equation, it seems to 
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me that commonsense and prudence dic- 
tate that we support this agreement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wholeheartedly support the statements 
which have been made just now by the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

I wish to point out that the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement now before the 
Senate is absolutely indispensable to our 
country’s good relations with the Latin 
American Republics. 

In view of the fact that our country 
promised at Punta del Este to work for 
such an agreement, and played a major 
role in its development, a fair appraisal 
of the situation is that adverse action by 
the Senate on the treaty at this time 
would undermine a good deal of what we 
have been trying to accomplish through 
the Alliance for Progress and by means 
of our other efforts. 

Let me point out that four Latin 
American countries derive 50 percent of 
their income from their receipts from 
the sale of coffee; and many of the other 
Latin American countries derive sub- 
stantial percentages of their income 
from their receipts from the sale of 
coffee. 

Furthermore, the objective of the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement is to stop 
the long-term decline in revenues from 
coffee exports. 

Inasmuch as production is today sub- 
stantially in excess of consumption, with 
large stocks overhanging the market, it 
is not expected that the agreement will 
in the foreseeable future raise prices. 

So I join the Senator from Illinois in 
urging the Senate to give its approval 
to this worthwhile treaty, especially in 
view of the fact that the letter which 
has been received from the State De- 
partment and has been read to the Sen- 
ate strengthens, rather than weakens, 
the pledge which has been given to the 
Senate. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
majority leader has referred to the U.S. 
delegates report to the Punta del Este 
Conference. It contains this key sen- 
tence: 

The aim of an International Coffee Sta- 
bilization Agreement should be to raise 
prices sufficiently to keep constant the pur- 
chasing power of coffee. 


To me, that means nothing but an in- 
crease in the price. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader has 3 minutes remain- 
ing 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln once observed that nearly 
every proposal is an admixture of good 
and bad, and always the question is 
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whether the larger good should be em- 
braced. On net balance, while there 
are things in the proposed agreement to 
which I do not subscribe and I wish they 
could be changed, they cannot be 
changed under article 66, which provides 
for no reservations. But on net balance 
I think the agreement weighs on the good 
side, and for that reason I think it ought 
to be approved. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I only desire to 
point out in relation to the exchanges 
and the balance of payments about which 
the Senators spoke, that approximately 
75 percent of the total balance of pay- 
ments or exchange is expended in our 
country. As the majority leader and the 
minority leader have pointed out, the 
people cannot earn their way, or at least 
in part. In light of the obligations we 
have taken on for the protection of this 
hemisphere, and in the light of the prob- 
lems we now face in Cuba and in other 
areas of our hemisphere, it seems to me 
the wise and prudent course to follow, 
with all its limitations and doubts, is the 
course recommended in the agreement. 

I salute the minority leader for his 
support, which is to be commended, and 
the majority leader for his statement. 
It seems to me that we have no other 
prudent course to follow. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to compound and augment the 
problems that already confront us in this 
hemisphere. The treaty is worthy of 
support. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is any area in the world which is 
of primary importance to us, it is the 
area which the distinguished minority 
leader often refers to as “our own back 
vard“—Latin America—not because we 
have any ownership in it, but because it 
is so close to us. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. The legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Without objection, Executive H (87th 
Cong. 2d sess.), the International Cof- 
fee Agreement, 1962, will be considered 
as having passed through its various 
parliamentary stages up to the point of 
the consideration of the resolution of 
ratification, which the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the ratification of 
the International Coffee Agreement, 1962 
(Ex. H. 87th Cong., 2d sess.). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution of ratification. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
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EAsTLAND], the Senator from California 
(Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartruy], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Ifurther announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster] and the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] are paired 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson]. If present and voting, the 
Senators from Maryland and California 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartny] are paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND]. If present and voting, 
the Senators from Michigan and Minne- 
sota would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from South Carolina would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson] is paired with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] and the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tors from Maryland and California 
would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 69, 
nays 20, as follows: 


[No. 91 Leg.] 
YEAS—69 

Aiken Hayden Mechem 
Allott Hickenlooper Metcalf 
Anderson Hill Miller 
Bayh Holland Monroney 
Beall ‘umphrey orse 
Bible Inouye Moss 
Boggs Jackson Muskie 
Burdick Javits Nelson 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.O. Pell 
Case ordan,Idaho Prouty 
Church Keating Randolph 
Clark Kefauver Ribicoff 
Cooper Kennedy Robertson 
Dirksen Kuchel Saltonstall 
Dodd Lausche Scott 
Dominick Long, Mo, Smathers 
Edmondson ng, La. mith 
Ellender Magnuson Sparkman 
Ervin Mansfield Stennis 

ng McGee Symington 
Fulbright McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Gore McIntyre Yarborough 

NAYS—2d 
Bartlett Goldwater Russell 
Bennett Gruening Talmadge 
Cannon Hruska Tower 
Carlson McNamara Williams, Del. 
Cotton Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis Neuberger Young, Ohio 
Douglas Proxmire 
NOT VOTING—11 
Brewster Hartke Pearson 
Eastland McCarthy Simpson 
Engle McClellan Thurmond 
Morton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur- 
ring therein, the resolution of ratifica- 
tion is agreed to. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution of ratification was agreed 


to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be notified that 
the Senate has today agreed to the reso- 
lution of ratification to the Internation- 
al Coffee Agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President of the 
United States will be notified of the rat- 
ification by the Senate this afternoon 
of the International Coffee Agreement. 


TRIBUTES TO SENATORS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
take this occasion to express my thanks 
and gratitude to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations (Mr. FULBRIGHT], the deputy 
majority leader [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations [Mr. HickENLoop- 
ER], the distinguished senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], as well as 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and other Senators 
for the bipartisanship shown in ratifi- 
cation of the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, I think this was an indication 
of the fact that on matters outside the 
confines of this country but affecting 
the foreign relations of this country we 
can forget our differences and work to- 
gether. That proof, of course, has been 
given by the vote just announced. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the entire 
Senate ought to salute the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WI LTIAuS], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Axen], and the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HicKENLOOPER] 
for clarifying and bringing out into the 
open so many things in connection with 
the coffee agreement which have been 
subsequently clarified, which evoked a 
letter from the State Department setting 
forth its position and making it a part 
of the RECORD. 

That is a distinguished service to the 
U.S. Senate in matters of this kind. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I, 
too, wish to join the distinguished 
minority leader in what he has said about 
the very able senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS] and the very able 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], because they did much to clarify 
this agreement and to make it more in- 
telligible to the Senate as a whole. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


THE STATUS OF EDUCATION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, recent- 
ly, the junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] testified before the 
Subcommittee on Education of the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee in support of S. 181, a bill he in- 
troduced and which I was pleased to 
cosponsor. The Senator made a 
thought-provoking presentation on the 
current status of education in the coun- 
try today. It appears to me that this 
statement deserves the attention of my 
colleagues at this time, and accordingly, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment. was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Barry GOLDWATER, 
REPUBLICAN, OF ARIZONA, BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE SENATE 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE, 
APRIL 30, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommit- 

tee, I wish to thank you for this opportunity 

to present my views on the proposed legisla- 
tion pending before us. It is my strong 
belief that most of these proposals, including 

S. 580, sponsored by the administration, are 

both unnecessary and unsound. I am con- 

vinced that they represent another long and 
dangerous step in the direction of reducing 
our State and local governments to mere 
subordinate, administrative divisions of the 

Central Government in Washington. 

It is for that reason that I have intro- 
duced my own bill, S. 181. If a genuine prob- 
lem of educational shortage really exists, 
which I do not believe, my proposal will pro- 
vide the means to solve the problem far 
more effectively than any of the other meas- 
ures now before this subcommittee. But 
what is most im t, it will leave the 
matter entirely in the hands of the States 
and local communities without an iota of 
intervention by the Federal Government. 

I wish to make it clear that I do not believe 
we have an educational problem which re- 
quires any form of Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram to the States. Rather, a casual glance 
at the significant statistical indicators 
(obtained from the Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, National Education Association, and the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce) serves to demonstrate that the States 
and localities have done extremely and in- 
creasingly well during the past several years 
in meeting their educational needs, and that 
these needs themselves are growing at a 
much slower rate than during the past 
period. 

I. ARE THE SCHOOLS INADEQUATELY FINANCED? 
The answer to this question is No.“ Dur- 

ing the past 21-year period (1939-40 to 

1960-61) enrollment in educational institu- 

tions of all kinds and at all levels increased 

61 percent while during the same period total 

educational revenues increased 753 percent. 

Although prices more than doubled during 

this period, the increase in educational ex- 

penditures of 753 percent would still have 
been 300 percent if computed in dollars of 
constant purchasing power, as compared with 
the 61-percent increase in pupil enrollment, 

a ratio of approximately 5 to 1. 

Turning to the share of the national in- 
come being spent for education we find a 
similar upward trend. In 1890, 1.4 percent of 
the national income was spent on education. 
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In 1918, it was 2.2 percent; in 1930, 3.7 per- 
cent; in 1950, 4 percent; in 1956, 5.1 percent; 
and in 1961, 6.6 percent. Thus, the percent- 
age of the national income going to educa- 
tion has multiplied more than 4% times 
since 1890 and increased 29 percent in the 
last 5 years alone. 

It is also significant that, according to 
UNESCO almost all other countries 
of the world allocate a smaller percentage 
of their national income to education, and 
that the Soviet Union, whose national in- 
come is far smaller than ours, spends no 
greater proportion on education than we do, 
erroneous assertions to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Growth in our total educational expendi- 
tures has outdistanced the advance in both 
business profits and living standards. Thus, 
between 1929 and 1960, expenditures for edu- 
cation grew 617 percent, while corporate 
profits increased 177 percent. As a percent- 
age of national income, corporate profits 
dropped sharply from 9.4 to 5.5 percent while 
the percentage for educational expenditures 
rose from 2.6 to 3.9 percent. The growth 
of expenditures for educational construction 
has also exceeded the growth in private con- 
struction. Between the periods 1925-29 and 
1958-62 the expenditures for public educa- 
tional construction increased 128 percent, 
while all private construction increased 45 
percent for the same period. 

When we turn to the public elementary 
and secondary schools, attendance at which 
has been proportionate to our population 
growth while college and private school 
attendance has been increasing, we find that 
the rate of expenditure has gone up more 
rapidly than the living standards of our 
people. Between 1930 and 1960 per capita 
expenditures for personal consumption in- 
creased 57 percent while public school ex- 
penditures per pupil rose 166 percent, both 
ratios being measured identically in constant 
dollars. And while this development was 
taking place public school expenditures were 
far outstripping public school enrollments 
in the rapidity of their increase. Thus, from 
1900 to 1961, enrollment multiplied 2.4 times 
whereas school expenditures per pupil, on the 
average and in constant dollars, have doubled 
about every 20 years, and the current 
school expenditures per pupil have multi- 
plied 8.4 times in terms of the same constant 
dollar, an increase more than 314 as great as 
the increase in enrollment. 

When we examine the population projec- 
tions made by the Bureau of Census, the 
evidence indicates that the peak of educa- 
tional needs in terms of population growth 
has already been reached, and that this 
ratio will decline during the next decade. 
The school age group (those between 5 and 
17 years of age) increased 46 percent be- 
tween 1950 and 1960. It is estimated that 
for the next 10-year period (1960-70) this 
rate of increase will be cut in half, shrink- 
ing to about 20 percent. The projected in- 
crease for the remainder of the decade 1962- 
70 will be even smaller, between 15 and 16 
percent. 


II. IS THERE A CLASSROOM SHORTAGE? 


The size of the classroom has 
been a major issue in the continuing debate 
on Federal aid to education. Figures on 
classroom shortages issued by the Office of 
Education show a shortage of 250,000 in 1950; 
312,000 in 1953; 370,000 in 1954; 159,000 in 
1956; 142,300 in 1957; 151,000 in 1958; 132,400 
in the fall of 1959; 142,100 in the fall of 1960; 
127,200 in the fall of 1961; and 121,200 in the 
fall of 1962. If we take these figures at face 
value, they indicate a reduction in the class- 
room shortage from 370,000 to 121,200 be- 
tween 1954 and 1962 without the benefit of 
a Federal aid program. 

There is, however, some doubt about the 
accuracy of classroom shortage figures. In 
March 1955 the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
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tion, and Welfare, before a congressional 
committee stated that a revision of estimates 
placed the expected in 1959-60 at 
176,000 instead of the 407,000 he had estl- 
mated a few months earlier. Actually the 
report issued in the fall of 1960 placed the 
figure at only 142,100. These estimates are 
usually based on statistics prepared by the 
school authorities in each State; there are 
no national standards and many believe 
they reflect the subjective attitudes of the 
compilers rather than any actual classroom 
situation. 

At any rate, a comparison of the inventory 
contained in the long-range phase of the 
school facilities survey of 1954 with the fall 
1962 survey shows that in the past 8 years 
enrollment increased 31 percent, number of 
classrooms 38 percent and the number of 
pupils per classroom was reduced by two 
from 27.7 to 25.7. 

President Kennedy in his education 
message to the Congress 2 years ago, asserted 
that classroom needs for the coming 10- 
year period between 1960 and 1970 would be 
600,000. This averages out 60,000 classrooms 
per year. However, figures released by the 
Office of Education disclose that between 
1956 and 1963, a total of 487,157 classrooms 
were built for an average of 69,594, or about 
10,000 per year more than the yearly average 
asked for by the President. Assuming these 
estimates to be reasonably accurate, it is 
plain as a pikestaff that to take care of all 
estimated classroom needs for the next dec- 
ade it will not be necessary to maintain even 
the annual volume of school construction 
that was completed in the average of the past 
8 years by the States and localities acting 
without benefit of a Federal grant-in-aid 
program. 

For the past several years, I have studied 
very closely these annual surveys published 
by the Office of Education and I have come to 
one conclusion; the Office of Education will 
not allow the alleged classroom shortage to 
be overcome; no matter how many classrooms 
are being built—even at record rates—the 
Office of Education will never let this fact 
interfere with its classroom shortage. 

I would like to cite some figures from the 
annual surveys of the Office of Education 
to illustrate my point. In the fall of 1959, 
the classroom shortage was stated to be 
132,400 and during the year 62,700 class- 
rooms were scheduled to be constructed— 
69,700 were actually constructed, pointing up 
another Office of Education practice—always 
underestimating the number of classrooms 
to be built but never underestimating the 
classroom sh . Instead of reducing the 
backlog to 62,700—132,400 minus 69,700—the 
shortage, as reported by the Office of Edu- 
cation for fall 1960, believe it or not, increased 
to 142,160. 

Undaunted by this adverse effect on the 
classroom shortage, the local school districts 
constructed a record high of 72,700 class- 
rooms for the year 1960-61. But even this 
alltime high failed to make much of a dent 
in the impenetrable armor of the classroom 
shortage manufactured by the Office of Edu- 
cation for in the fall of 1961 the Office of 
Education reported that the record high 
number of 72,200 classrooms constructed 
succeeded only in reducing the shortage by 
15,300. 

During 1961-62 a near record of 171,987 
classrooms were constructed, almost 10,000 
more than the Office of Education had re- 
ported would be completed. Yet, once again, 
this tremendous construction activity on the 
part of the local school districts failed to 
make much impression on the Office of Edu- 
cation shortage statistics. The January 9, 
1963, survey places the classroom shortage at 
121,200 only a 6,100 drop over the preceding 
year. 

In submitting his educational recommen- 
dations to the Congress at the beginning of 
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the 87th Congress, President Kennedy de- 
clared: 

“In order to meet current needs and ac- 
commodate increasing enrollment, if every 
child is to have the opportunity of a full- 
day education in an adequate classroom, a 
total of 600,000 classrooms must be con- 
structed during the next 10 years.” 

Thus, the President is recommending an 
average of 60,000 classrooms a year to be 
constructed to wipe out the classroom short- 
age over the next 10 years. Had the Presi- 
dent's request been in effect during the past 
3 years, the classroom shortage today would 
not be 121,200; it would be 154,800 because 
during this same period, without Federal 
assistance, the local school districts con- 
structed 33,600 more classrooms than the 
President has declared are necessary to solve 
the backlog problem. Since the States and 
local school districts for the past 6 years 
have been building classrooms at a rate of 
over 70,000 a year, it is obvious that a com- 
plete acceptance of the President's recom- 
mendation of constructing 60,000 classrooms 
annually would actually lead to a sizable 
reduction in classroom construction. 


III. HOW SERIOUS IS THE TEACHER SHORTAGE? 


Here again we are confronted with highly 
suspect statistics. Thus, on August 30, 1959, 
the Office of Education reported a shortage 
of 195,000 qualified teachers. But in 1953, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare had estimated that the teacher short- 
age would be 292,000 by the fall of 1960. 
These huge disparities between projected 
estimates and actual future developments 
are common in the discussion of the issue. 

They indicate to me that much of the 
so-called data consists of poetry and propa- 
ganda rather than objective research. At 
any rate, even if we use these dubious sta- 
tistics, they point only to the conclusion 
that the so-called need for Federal aid to ed- 
ucation has been exaggerated by its pro- 
ponents. As a matter of fact, the 1959 re- 
port on teacher shortages was so severely 
criticized that the Office of Education 
omitted a reference to the teacher shortage 
in its regular report in the fall of 1960. 
Since 1929 the number of employees in all 
forms of public education, both lower and 
higher, increased 137 percent while employ- 
ment in private industry rose by only 66 per- 
cent; but enrollment in public education 
rose approximately at the same rate as the 
population as a whole—enrollment in pub- 
lic education 55 percent; population 51 per- 
cent. 

Our public schools have increased their 
teaching staffs proportionately faster than 
enrollment and the number of pupils per 
teacher has been consistently reduced. 
From 1900 to 1961 the number of public 
school pupils rose 140 percent, the number 
of teachers 250 percent, and the pupil-teach- 
er ratio was reduced by 9.8, from 35.6 pupils 
per teacher to 25.8. Even if we take the 
figures for the last 8 years alone, the number 
of pupils increased 31 percent, the number 
of teachers increased 42 percent and the 
pupil-teacher ratio declined by two pupils 
per teacher (27.7 to 25.7). 

At this point I cannot resist a further il- 
lustration or two of the unreliability of 
the figures emanating from one of the most 
respected proponents of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Thus, in a release dated August 28, 
1958, the Office of Education estimated the 
number of qualified teachers in 1958-59 at 
1,334,800 and the shortage at 132,000. A year 
later, on August 30, 1959, it reported the 
number of qualified teachers in the same 
year (1958-59) to have been 1,400,700 or 
65,900 higher than previously estimated. 
But strangely enough, instead of reducing 
the shortage correspondingly by 65,900, it 
increased it retroactively by 49,800—from 
132,200 to 182,000. 
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In the very same report (August 30, 1959) 
in which it raised its estimate of qualified 
teachers for 1958-59 to 1,400,700 it estimated 
for the next year, 1959-60, a supply of 1,368,- 
000 qualified teachers, a decline of 32,700. 
But in the December 1959 issue of its maga- 
zine, School Life, the Office of Education re- 
ported that the number of qualified teachers 
had risen during the same year (between 
1958-59 and 1959-60) by 55,200. Thus, one 
report suggests a decline of more than 32,000; 
another from the same source, an increase of 
more than 55,000. 

When we come to the question of the fu- 
ture supply of teachers the outlook is highly 
favorable. If the percentage of college stu- 
dents seeking a teaching career merely re- 
mains stable over the next decade, the num- 
ber of newly graduated teachers will almost 
double. But pupil enrollment will be far 
less, for as I have pointed out, it will be only 
about 20 percent as compared with 46 per- 
cent during the last decade. 

Much has been said about the inadequate 
earnings of the teacher. But these judg- 
ments must remain subjective unless they 
are based on comparisons with earnings of 
other segments of our population. The fig- 
ures show that during the period 1929-61, 
teachers’ salaries have more than kept pace 
with the other working elements of our pop- 
ulation. In that period, teachers’ salaries 
rose by 127 percent, as compared to 99 per- 
cent for employees in private industries, 86 
percent for Federal civilian employees and 
only 66 percent for State and local govern- 
ment nonschool employees. It should be em- 
phasized also that a huge proportion of our 
public school teachers are women, and all the 
surveys on the subject have shown that 
women teachers average higher earnings than 
other women college graduates or profes- 
sional workers. 


IV. SCHOOL DROPOUTS 


In line with the alleged classroom shortage, 
the Congress has been subjected in recent 
years to a new propaganda barrage concern- 
ing the number of children who fail to com- 
plete high school. These children are known 
as “school dropouts.” 

After listening to the hue and cry about 
this new statistic, one is led to belleve that 
the number of children completing high 
school education is very low indeed. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Paul Woodring, education editor of Satur- 
day Review, writing in that publication’s 
issue of February 16, 1963, stated, “There is 
nothing new about the fact that many boys 
and girls leave high school without a di- 
ploma—they always have. What is new is 
the word ‘dropout’ with its implication that 
every adolescent ought to remain in school 
until graduation. 

“There has not been an increase in drop- 
outs in recent years. 

“On the contrary there has been a steady 
increase in both the number and the pro- 
portion who complete 12 years of schooling. 
In 1900 only 6.4 percent of the age group 
graduated from high school. The percentage 
rose to 16.8 percent in 1920, 50.8 percent in 
1940, and reached a new high of 65 percent 
last year.” 

The Secretary of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz 
reinforced this statement by Mr. Woodring 
when the Secretary testified before our com- 
mittee on the Youth Employment Act. 
Speaking of dropouts he said, “Now it is a 
diminishing group. The schools are doing 
a better job than they were doing, not a 
worse. A lower percentage are dropping out. 
The work opportunities are less available 
than they were before.” 

v. CAN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS CON- 
TINUE TO FINANCE THE SCHOOLS? 

In December 1959, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare conducted 
a telegraphic canvass among chief State 
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school officers, 45 of whom replied. Fifteen 
of the States reported having districts which, 
although needing additional classrooms, had 
reached their borrowing limits and had no 
access to other funds. There were 237 such 
districts, most of them small, out of a na- 
tional total of 40,000—a showing that only 
one-half of 1 percent of all the school dis- 
tricts in the Nation legally lacked financial 
means to build needed schools. Despite the 
heavy burden of Federal taxation, the States 
and local communities, as I have shown, 
have done magnificently in meeting their 
own school needs. The sales of State and 
local bonds have been at a high level for the 

several years, and the overwhelming 
majority of them are being approved by the 
votes of the citizens in the States and local- 
ities. If the heavy yoke of Federal taxation 
were eased, there can be no doubt that the 
States and local community would not only 
be able, but would be most willing to increase 
both their taxes and expenditures for all 
public services including education. 

To me it is plain that, judged by any of 
the relevant criteria which I have set forth 
above, there is no crisis in education and no 
justification for extending the activities of 
the central Government into that area as 
the administration's bill would do. But even 
apart from the lack of need for legislation 
of this type, the proposed measure is self- 
contradictory in important respect, inequi- 
table in its allocation of benefits, and in a 
number of instances fails to achieve the 
President’s stated objective of giving the 
greatest aid to those who need it most. 

The high-income States which will pay 
the largest shares of the cost of the program 
and receive the smallest allocations, which 
in many instances are considerably smaller 
than the amounts they pay out, are pre- 
cisely the States in which most of the in- 
crease in school enrollment has taken place. 
The low-income States which will contribute 
least to financing the program and receive 
far larger sums in their allocations have had 
the smallest growth in pupil enrollment. 
Thus, four-fifths of the increase in school 
enrollment between 1955 and 1970 has and 
will occur in States with above-average per 
capita income; but only 6 percent of the en- 
rollment increase will be in the 12 lowest 
income States. 

I would like to add this further comment. 
The loud fanfares which have accompanied 
the administration's bill are quite mislead- 
ing. Many have been led to believe that the 
bill will add substantially to our educational 
resources. This is utterly inaccurate. The 
total amount of aid for public schools which 
it would provide is about 2 percent of what 
the States and localities will themselves 
spend on education during the same period, 
even if they do not increase their own 
efforts by a single penny. And when we 
compare this additional 2 percent with the 
16 percent by which the States and localities 
have during the past 5 years exceeded the 
rate of construction of classrooms asked for 
by the President for the next 10 years, it 
becomes apparent that the administration 
bill will add little to improving our school 
facilities. But there is no doubt that it 
will do much to further impair the strength 
of our constitutional State-Federal system. 

Two years ago when former Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare Risicorr tes- 
tified before this same subcommittee I asked 
him the following question: 

“Now, Mr. Secretary, if all the States and 
local communities were able to finance their 
own educational development, in other words 
if the problem were not a financial one, 
but rather an unwillingness on their part 
to expand or improve their education facili- 
ties to the degree you regard as necessary, 
would you still favor a program of Federal 
aid to education?” 
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Mr. RrstcorF replied and I quote: 

“Personally, if I thought that every com- 
munity and every State could do their own, 
I would not.” 

I shall take former Secretary RIBICOFF at 
his word and describe to you a program which 
will make available to every community in 
the United States sufficient funds to enable 
each of them, if their citizens so desire, to 
meet all of their school needs even as deter- 
mined on the basis of the former Secretary's 
own estimates. That program is embodied 
in title II of my bill, S. 181, which is the 
successor to my bill, S. 991, which I intro- 
duced in the 87th Congress. Its enactment 
would make all the alternative plans for Fed- 
eral aid to education which are under seri- 
ous consideration by this committee irrele- 
vant and unnecessary. 

In spite of the tremendous job which the 
States and local communities have done 
during the past 17 years to overcome the 
backlog of school facilities needed in some 
areas, a backlog brought on by the depres- 
sion, World War II, Korea, the proponents of 
direct Federal aid to education are, neverthe- 
less, absolutely insistent that the only way 
to reduce the backlog is by a massive infu- 
sion of Federal grants into the States. In re- 
cent years, these same proponents have 
added to their propaganda the claim that 
teachers are not paid enough by the local 
school districts and, therefore, that it is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government to 
correct that situation as well. 

It is interesting and significant that the 
demands for Federal aid to education have 
grown louder and more insistent as the need 
for expanding our school facilities dimin- 
ishes. It is fully apparent that many of 
those promoting the idea of Federal aid to 
education are interested only in the element 
of centralized control and, consequently, re- 
fuse to recognize that the States and local 
communities haye been rapidly solving the 
backlog problem. They have seen their cri- 
sis selling point melt away in the face of 
determined local responsibility and are at- 
tempting to cover it up by adding new 
items to their list of needs and more power 
to their propaganda efforts. The present of- 
fensive for Federal aid to and control of the 
Nation’s education is the heaviest ever 
mounted, and it must be met with a coura- 
geously sound proposal incorporating the 
principles of individual freedom and per- 
sonal responsibility. 

I believe that the alleged evil plight of our 
schools has been grossly exaggerated and that 
the magnificent efforts of our State and lo- 
cal governments to find the money to meet 
school needs has been largely and purposely 
ignored. 

These efforts represented the quiet re- 
sponse of millions of forgotten Americans to 
the educational problems arising in their 
communities. The job was done without 
fanfare by the people who meet their respon- 
sibilities on a day-to-day basis without the 
benefit of prodding by nationwide pressure 
group organizations. It represents a monu- 
ment to the efforts of a free people, working 
with initiative and enterprise in their own 
communities to meet the problems of those 
communities as they arose. This is where 
the big job of meeting the Nation's educa- 
tional problems has been accomplished up 
until now, and this is where the job right- 
fully should be finished. 

My proposal will provide the means for 
solving additional school problems, if they 
really exist, but it will leave the determina- 
tion of this question where it properly be- 
longs—with the State and local communities 
and not with the Federal Government. The 
basic problem, if there is one, is financial. 
If State and local governments in some parts 
of the country are unable to keep pace with 
their school needs, it is because the Federal 
taxing power has preempted State and local 
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sources of revenue. Hence, the proper ap- 
proach is to compel the Federal Government 
to restore to the States and localities, at least 
a portion of the tax resources which it has 
taken away. This is precisely what my meas- 
ure will do. 

The proposal is a simple one. Every home- 
owner, every owner of real estate, in the 
United States pays a real property tax to 
his local community government. In most 
cases, a substantial part of this tax is used 
to meet the primary and secondary school 
needs of the community whether for new 
construction or for maintenance, teachers’ 
salaries or other past or current school costs, 
It would merely provide that every taxpayer 
who pays a school tax on his real property 
or as a part of his real estate tax shall, after 
having calculated the amount of Federal 
income tax which he must pay Uncle Sam, 
be permitted to subtract from the Federal 
income tax which he owes the full amount 
of such school property tax, or such propor- 
tion of it as will result in a total additional 
tax benefit to these taxpayers of between 
$3 and $4 billion. 

Under existing Federal income tax law, 
State and local school taxes are deductible 
from gross income but the amount actually 
saved by the taxpayer depends on his Federal 
income tax bracket. Thus, for example, a 
taxpayer who has paid $200 in school taxes 
as part of the local real property tax on his 
home, and is in the 20-percent Federal in- 
come tax bracket, realizes a saving of $40. 
My proposal would retain this present prac- 
tice, but in addition would permit him to 
take a $100 credit against what he owed 
Uncle Sam, that is, against his net Federal 
income tax. 

Hence, instead of a savings of $40, the 
homeowner, under my proposal, would save 
$140 of the $200 he paid in school taxes on 
his home. Of course, if the taxpayer’s school 
tax were less than $100, he would be per- 
mitted to save in toto no more than the 
actual amount of his school tax. 

This tax credit would be available to real 
property-school taxpayers whether they 
itemize their Federal income tax returns or 
take the standard deduction. 

The concrete advantages of this approach 
are overwhelming: 

1. The tax benefits provided would go 
directly to approximately 40 million tax- 
payers, including about 34 million homeown- 
ers, who with their families constitute al- 
most 90 percent of our population and who, 
in large part, are the forgotten Americans 
for whom, I feel, I am speaking today. 

2. With the Federal Government com- 
pletely excluded from the program, there 
would be no danger of Federal control over 
education. Depending on State law, each 
community itself, or the State, would be the 
final judge of how much more it would like 
to spend on its educational needs than it is 
currently spending. 

3. The funds made available to the tax- 
payers are greater than the sum contem- 
plated under any of the other Federal aid 
to education measures which are seriously 
being considered. 

4. Because of the complete exclusion of 
the Federal Government, there would be no 
expanded bureaucracy, no Federal adminis- 
trative costs, every dollar of tax money thus 
made available would purchase a full dol- 
lar’s worth of school aid if the community 
decided to expand its expenditures for edu- 
cation. 

5. Inasmuch as the tax resources of every 
State and locality would be substantially in- 
creased under this proposal, each would have 
ample funds to provide for its own school 
needs as it chooses, for none know better 
what these needs are than the citizens of 
the States and localities themselves. 

6. The so-called richer States would not 
be required to help finance the school needs 
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of the allegedly poorer States, for under my 
proposal every State would have sufficient 
funds to meet its school needs out of its own 
resources. Rich State A would not be re- 
quired to pay to the Federal Government 
in taxes twice or three times as much as it 
gets back in Federal school aid while poor 
State B was receiving back in Federal aid 
two or three times the amount of tax money 
it paid to the Federal Government as its 
share of financing the Federal school aid 
program. 

7. Under any of the other proposed Fed- 
eral school aid measures, those States which 
have fully met their school needs would not, 
if given a free choice, expand their school 
facilities during the next few years, would 
nevertheless be compelled to pay their share 
in Federal taxes to finance the program. 
The only way these States could recover 
any of the money thus extracted from them 
under these various proposals would be to 
accept the Federal grants and use them to 
expand their school facilities. The result 
would be the highly uneconomic and waste- 
ful extension of school facilities in many 
areas where such extension is unnecessary 
and where other more urgent needs exist 
and must perforce remain unsatisfied. 
Under my proposal, the use made of their 
money is not dictated to the taxpayer by 
the bureaucrats in Washington; it is de- 
termined by the taxpayers themselves, that 
is, by the parent, the citizen, the local 
school board, and the community, or the 
State. 

8. Any objection to my proposal based 
on the assertion that it would bite into the 
Federal Treasury is equally applicable to 
any of the other measures presently under 
consideration. I believe that mine would 
lead to a good look at the Federal budget 
and the discovery of many items of less 
importance, or even of no importance, which 
could be readily eliminated with no ill effects 
on the public welfare. 

9. If unemployment does not decrease and 
business continues to falter, my proposal 
will provide the necessary tax relief which 
some of the proponents of expanded Federal 
aid assert to be necessary to stim- 
ulate the economy. 

10. The preemption of State and local tax 
resources by the Federal Government would 
be diminished, and thus an important step 
would be taken in contracting big central 
government and strengthening State and 
local government. 

I shall discuss briefly, one other important 
feature of my proposal, namely, tax relief 
for families with children attending college. 

As the costs of college education continue 
to rise, it becomes imperative to provide re- 
lief to the taxpaying parents of college 
students, and to do so not in the form of 
Federal handouts but by narrowing the far- 
reaching scope of the Federal taxing power. 

Providing an education for their children 
is traditionally the responsibility of the 
American family and not of the Government. 
The vast accumulations of private savings 
and insurance bear witness that most of our 
people still believe in this principle. Hence, 
a Federal program to aid our children to 
secure a college education should be directed 
toward helping their parents to do the job. 
It should avoid the form of Federal grants 
with their accompanying expansion of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy and Federal supervision 
which not only wastes funds through un- 
productive administrative costs, but creates 
a risk as well of Federal controls over public 
education. 

I, therefore, propose a program of tax 
relief for most families with children at 
college. Such families will be given a sub- 
stantial additional Federal income tax re- 
duction for each dependent attending 
college, 
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The advantages of this proposal are: 

1. The taxpayer is granted an additional 
deduction from his taxable income for the 
expenses incurred by him, his spouse, or his 
dependent or dependents, while attending 
college. 

2. Expenses shall include tuition and fees 
charged by the college for a course of in- 
struction and attendance at such college; 
books, supplies, and equipment; room and 
board, whether the student is living on or 
off the campus. The amount the taxpayer 
may deduct shall be the actual amount of 
expenses paid but not to exceed $2,000 for 
each child attending college. Of this 
amount, the cost of room and board may 
not exceed $90 a month while the student 
is in attendance at college ($45 in the case 
of astudent living at home). 

3. In addition to his child or children, the 
taxpayer may also deduct such expenses 
which he incurs as a student as well as 
those of his wife and anyone else whom the 
taxpayer can lawfully claim as a dependent. 

4. The deduction is available to a taxpayer 
whose dependent is attending a college, unl- 
versity, or other institution of higher learn- 
ing, such as medical school, dental school, 
law school, or other graduate school. This 
deduction is not available to a taxpayer 
whose dependent is attending a trade or 
vocational school or any other school which 
does not award a baccalaureate or higher 
degree. 

5. The amount of expenses which the tax- 
payer may deduct from his taxable income 
shall be reduced by the amount by which 
the taxable income of the taxpayer exceeds 
$10,000 if the taxpayer is unmarried or if 
married, files a separate return or, $20,000 if 
the taxpayer is married and files a joint 
return or is a head of a household or a 
surviving spouse. Thus, if a taxpayer has 
$2,000 in educational expenses and a taxable 
income of $20,800, he would be entitled to a 
deduction of $1,200 ($2,000 less $800, the 
amount in excess of $20,000). The taxpayer 
thereby reduces his taxable income from 
$20,800 to $19,600. If the taxpayer is in the 
50-percent bracket, he would thereby reduce 
his tax by $600 (50 percent of $1,200). 


SHOWING OF THE MOTION PIC- 
TURE “THE CARETAKERS” ON 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, IN THE 
SENATE OFFICE BUILDING AUDI- 
TORIUM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL] and the distinguished senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
have arranged for a showing tomorrow 
at 2:30 p.m. in the New Senate Office 
Building auditorium of a dramatic mo- 
tion picture on mental health. The 
name of the movie is “The Caretakers.” 

All Senators and their staffs are in- 
vited to attend. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished majority leader will yield 
further, I should like to ask him about 
the schedule for tomorrow and the re- 
mainder of this week, if he can tell us; 
and, insofar as he knows, the schedule for 
the following week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the questions raised, may I 
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say that it is not the intention of the 
leadership to have the Senate meet 
tomorrow; therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that, when the Senate concludes 
its deliberations today, it stand in ad- 
journment to meet at 12 o’clock noon 
on Thursday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there will be no votes tonight. It is an- 
ticipated that on Thursday the Senate 
will consider H.R. 5389, to repeal certain 
legislation relating to the purchase of 
silver, and for other purposes, which is 
the bill before the Senate. 

On Friday, the Senate will consider 
H.R. 5207, to amend the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses. 


On Monday next it is anticipated the 
Senate will consider the debt limit bill, 
which I understand may well be consid- 
ered by the Committee on Finance on 
Thursday of this week. 

On Tuesday next it is hoped that the 
Senate can begin consideration of the 
Interior Department appropriation bill. 
I do not know what else will come up, 
but certainly if action on the Interior bill 
is completed on Wednesday, and there is 
no pressing business, it is anticipated we 
will go over or at least transact no busi- 
ness until the following Monday; but 
that remains to be seen. 

Mr. HILL subsequently said: I wish 
to say that this morning the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare ordered 
reported a bill on mental health, mental 
retardation, and extension of the legis- 
lation for the training of teachers for 
the deaf and the handicapped. That 
bill should be reported within the next 
day or two, and I hope the distinguished 
Senator from Montana, our majority 
leader, will have that bill in mind in 
connection with the consideration of leg- 
islation for the next several days, in the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
apropos of what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, has said about the leg- 
islation covering mental health and men- 
tal retardation, I wish to state that, 
based on that knowledge, I would include 
it with the other legislation which it has 
been stated will possibly be up for con- 
sideration before Memorial Day. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO THE PURCHASE OF 
SILVER—-PROPOSED UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

have discussed the unanimous-consent 

request which I am about to propose. 

I do not know if in this instance all bases 

have been touched, but the attempt has 

been made. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the morning hour on 
Thursday next there be a time limitation 
of 1 hour on each amendment to the bill 
to repeal the Silver Purchase Act, and 
2 hours on the bill, the time to be equally 
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divided as between Senators who favor 
it and those who oppose it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, as the ma- 
jority leader knows, many of us from 
the western part of the United States 
are deeply interested in this silver legis- 
lation. Parts of it, of course, are not 
satisfactory to those of us in the West; 
other parts are. I would think a great 
number of Senators would want to speak 
longer than 1 hour. 

I am thinking particularly of the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Idaho will present on the question of 
silver purchase. Part of this proposal 
involves the Silver Purchase Act, too. I 
was hoping, if we could discuss it on 
Thursday, and have the vote on early 
Saturday 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Early Saturday? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I meant early Fri- 
day. That might solve part of the prob- 
lem. Two or three of us will not be able 
to be here on Thursday, but could make 
our part of the discussion on Friday 
morning early. I think an hour may be 
sufficient for many of the amendments, 
but not for one or two. I am sure sev- 
eral Senators will want to speak on them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
intend to be here on Thursday? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I must go Thursday 
to a very important dinner in New York, 
which I think Senators from New Eng- 
land and that area will also attend. 

I do not want the Senate to accommo- 
date only the Senator from Washington, 
but I think there will be several Sena- 
tors who will want to talk on the amend- 
ment to which I have referred. This is 
really three bills, when one really ana- 
lyzes it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the unanimous-consent request 
at this time, because the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has 
an engagement to keep and has not much 
time to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5389) to repeal certain 
legislation relating to the purchase of 
Silver, and for other purposes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hope 
my colleagues will not think me dis- 
courteous, as they know I always yield 
to them whenever I take the floor, but 
I cannot do it this time, because I am 
the public member of a board involving 
the electrical industry and labor, and 
I must take a plane to Arkansas. 

I have in the press galleries a major, 
if short, foreign policy speech, which I 
must deliver at this time. Following 
that, I shall speak for about 5 minutes, 
as I have told the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS], to state my re- 
respectful disagreement with the views 
he stated this afternoon in a speech in 
which he discussed the Birmingham is- 
sue. I respectfully disagree with the 
Senator in respect to the matter of the 
law involved and with respect to the 
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public policy involved. I shall outline 
those views in about 5 minutes, after I 
finish the speech on foreign policy. 


NATO 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the trade 
talks now going on in Geneva, and their 
apparent lack of progress, prompt me to 
pursue further the discussion I under- 
took on January 16 and on February 14 
of the entire scope of American rela- 
tions with Western Europe. 

I think it is important to underscore 
for the benefit of the American delega- 
tion in Geneva, and for the benefit of 
the American delegation at the NATO 
conference in Ottawa, that I no longer 
regard the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization as a vital part of American 
policy that must be protected at all cost. 
Far from it, in my opinion, NATO has 
become an ingrained dogma of American 
policy while at the same time our Euro- 
pean partners—for whose benefit it was 
entered into—are displaying a declining 
interest in it. 

I know from experience that a critical 
appraisal of NATO is almost taboo in 
Washington. It is rarely discussed in 
the press. The efforts to reach agree- 
ment on some NATO nuclear force are 
receiving plenty of attention, but the 
basic reasons for the alliance and the 
question of whether they are still valid 
are not considered debatable. 

I am strongly of the opinion that they 
are debatable. I am even of the opin- 
ion that unless we face up to the debate 
in this country, we are going to find 
that our European friends have gone off 
on an entirely different tack and left us 
but little of a genuine partnership with 
Europe. 

At the risk of repeating what I have 
said before, I want to review the original 
reasons for NATO and compare them 
with present conditions. I am satisfied 
that the changes since 1949 have ren- 
dered the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization largely obsolete, and that sev- 
eral of our European partners are acting 
on that fact even if we are not. 

ORIGINAL REASONS FOR NATO 


Since the close of World War II we 
have been allied more closely with the 
nations of Western Europe than with any 
other nation or nations in time of peace. 
Our reason for doing so had defensive 
objectives. The scourge of communism 
seemed poised over Europe. Large Com- 
munist parties and labor unions were ac- 
tive in most countries, and seemed to be 
the best organized political and econom- 
ic force. The Marshall plan was de- 
signed to thwart that scourge by rebuild- 
ing the industrial economies shattered 
by the war. 

Then the seizure of Czechoslovakia 
by an internal coup, aided and encour- 
aged by the tremendous might of the 
Soviet armies nearby, brought home the 
possibility of overt Communist military 
aggression elsewhere in Western Europe. 
It became evident that it was not enough 
to undertake the necessarily slow eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Europe; Europe 
needed military protection, pending its 
economic recovery. 
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It was on that basis that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
formed. It will be seen that the major 
assumptions of the treaty were the eco- 
nomics and military weakness of Western 
Europe, plus the fear of communism. 
These major premises of the treaty were 
clearly spelled out in the report by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. In 
the words of the committee report of 
1949: 

It (the treaty) should facilitate long-term 
economic recovery through replacing the 
sense of insecurity by one of confidence in 
the future. 


And again: 

The European recovery program is de- 
signed to cure Europe’s economic ills; the 
treaty is an antidote for insecurity. Obvi- 
ously, each of the programs can contribute 
much toward the success of the other. 
the one hand, the treaty can do much to 
stimulate new business enterprise and in- 
crease production by dispelling the fear that 
has haunted Western Europe since the war. 

EXTENT OF U.S. AID 


It was a corollary of this objective of 
the treaty that the United States would 
have to furnish the bulk of NATO’s 
forces for some time, both directly and 
through military aid to our partner mem- 
bers. It was clear from the report on the 
treaty that for each European member, 
economic recovery would always have 
priority over their contribution to NATO 
defenses. 

To quote again from the report: 

In the event there is competition between 
the two programs for manpower and mate- 
rials, the committee has been assured that 
economic recovery will have first priority. 
The restoration of defense capacity will not 
be permitted to interfere with economic re- 
covery. 


For many years thereafter, the United 
States provided the bulk of the NATO de- 
fenses. Aside from our own forces and 
our own share of the infrastructure, we 
provided our NATO partners with some 
$15 billion in military grant aid. Our 
combined economic and military aid to 
Western Europe has come to over $40 
billion, plus another billion and a half to 
Spain, whose American air and naval 
bases have become an integral part of 
our defense of Europe even though Spain 
is not a technical member of NATO. 

That is a tremendous investment. But 
it was not all. Another integral part of 
the NATO treaty was the provision that 
an attack upon one member was to be 
considered an attack upon all. We com- 
mitted ourselves to come to the defense 
of Europe with any and all of our own 
defenses in the event of an aggression 
upon any one of the partners. 

As to that article of the NATO Treaty, 
the then chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Arthur Vandenberg, 
assigned to me the task of being the floor 
leader for the ratification of the treaty 
witk respect to that part of it. It was 
my task to handle the debate on the floor 
of the Senate in 1949 on the all-for-one- 
and-one-for-all section of the treaty. I 
mention that fact because the NATO 
Treaty, when it was ratified, was sorely 
needed. I say soberly here this after- 
noon, and measure my words very care- 
fully, that I seriously doubt that the 
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NATO Treaty is any longer needed. I 
seriously doubt that as a matter of public 
policy we should continue to be a mem- 
ber of the NATO organization, unless 
some basic changes can be made with 
respect to it in Ottawa. I wish to say 
to the Secretary of State, who is nego- 
tiating at Ottawa, that I am not inter- 
ested in having him bring back a patch 
job on the NATO Treaty. I am not in- 
terested in his bringing out of Ottawa 
any subterfuge agreement, either. Un- 
less our NATO allies are willing to com- 
mit themselves irrevocably and unequiv- 
ocally in respect to assuming their 
mutual defense obligations under the 
NATO Treaty, the United States should 
get out of NATO, and now. If the Secre- 
tary of State brings back from Ottawa 
any other type of understanding with 
our NATO partners, my vote in the Sen- 
ate is a vote that will leave him, not only 
on that issue, but also on every other 
foreign policy issue related directly or 
indirectly to aid to NATO allies. It is 
not my intention to waste taxpayers’ dol- 
lars by continuing to build up Europe 
militarily and economically when Europe 
is no longer in need of any such help 
from us. 

I say to the Secretary of State that I 
am not going to go along with the ad- 
ministration in any buildup of national- 
ist nuclear forces in France or any other 
country, including Great Britain. 

The time has come for a historic de- 
bate on this subject, and on the question 
of where we are going in our foreign 
policy, in view of the record of our NATO 
allies. 

It is the position of the senior Senator 
from Oregon that the time has come for 
us to get out of Europe, if staying in 
Europe means paying the cost that our 
allies seek to exact from us. It is time 
that they assume their full share of that 
cost. They are not doing it, and their 
public statements manifest an intention 
of not doing it. The French Defense 
Minister made such a statement which 
was thoughtfully forwarded to Senate 
offices today, announcing that France 
does not intend to fulfill her military 
obligations to NATO. 

I have a little advice to give to the Sec- 
retary of State with regard to the Pen- 
tagon. In my opinion the Secretary of 
State should make it clear to the Penta- 
gon that it is not going to determine 
American foreign policy in respect to 
NATO or in respect to any other facet 
of American foreign policy. The eyes of 
the people of this country are upon the 
Secretary of State in Ottawa. We are 
watching to see whether or not we have 
a Secretary of State who is going to in- 
sist upon an agreement that protects the 
interest of the American people in re- 
spect to our relations with Europe. 

I have spoken before about my great 
disappointment in the record of the State 
Department, vis-a-vis Europe. There 
was some indication that Mr. Herter, in 
the so-called Geneva Conference, was 
at long last becoming aware of the great 
concern and the opposition of millions of 
American people in respect to that policy, 
particularly in connection with our trade 
relations. 

Let me say to the Secretary of State 
that we cannot separate the military 
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phases of NATO from the economic 
relationships with our European allies. 
As far as I am concerned, the economic 
problems that exist between the United 
States and Europe must be considered 
along with any military agreement that 
may be proposed in Ottawa. 

As one of the floor managers in the 
Senate for the NATO treaty in 1949, I 
believe it was a wise and useful foreign 
policy for the United States during the 
postwar period. It was as much in our 
interest that Communists not sweep over 
Europe as it was in the European inter- 
est. And so I fought for the ratification 
of the treaty, and I supported the ex- 
penditure of very large sums to effectu- 
ate it. 

TREATY NOT SELF-PERPETUATING 


But I did not then and do not now 
regard it as self-perpetuating. It grew 
from a specific situation and it had 
specific purposes. The economic recov- 
ery of Europe was one of them. 

Another major purpose of the treaty 
was to bring Germany back into the 
community of free nations, and that 
purpose was clearly spelled out in the 
committee report. 

A final purpose of the treaty was to 
promote the economic integration of 
Europe. 

What I am suggesting is that the 
major premises of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization are in large part 
dissipated, and that its major objectives 
have been met. The next question is 
whether there remain valid reasons for 
its continuance. 

The treaty itself took this into account 
in its article 12. Itreads: 

After the treaty has been in force for 10 
years, or at any time thereafter, the parties 
shall, if any of them so requests, consult 
together for the purpose of reviewing the 
treaty, having regard for the factors then 
affecting peace and security in the North 
Atlantic area, including the development of 
universal as well as regional arrangements 
under the Charter of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 


I think it is self-evident that the fac- 
tors affecting peace and security in the 
North Atlantic area have changed 
radically since 1949. I also think that 
most other NATO members are taking 
them into account, and I think it about 
time the United States did the same. 

Instead, we have been hearing from 
both policymakers and the press the 
time-worn lip service to NATO as being 
indestructible and eternal. 

I wish to say to the President of the 
United States it is time that he made 
clear once more to the Pentagon that he 
is the civilian commander-in-chief and 
that as civilian commander-in-chief it 
is his responsibility to be the leader in 
the field of foreign policy, not the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or any of the brass 
under him. I want to say to him: “If 
you leave this to the Pentagon, you will 
not only continue NATO, but you will 
also continue to increase by millions and 
millions of dollars the unnecessary Amer- 
ican military expenses in Europe.” 

A repetition of our devotion to NATO 
appears in almost every communique 
that follows a major international meet- 
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ing with a NATO country. But there 
has not been any real examination of 
the value of NATO to this country in 
terms of a general foreign policy debate 
in which the issue is put before the 
American public. Yet the attitude to- 
ward NATO is, I believe, changing con- 
siderably in Europe, and I should like 
to examine some of those changes. 
NEW EUROPEAN CONDITIONS AND ATTITUDES 


The leading spokesman for the new 
Europe has been President De Gaulle of 
France. Yet there are indications that 
his views represent a wide body of opin- 
ion in Western Europe. Certainly the 
conditions that gave rise to his views are 
also giving rise to many other new atti- 
tudes toward NATO that the United 
States will have to respond to sooner or 
later. For it might be possible to “wait 
out” De Gaulle. But it will not be pos- 
sible to wait out the British Labor Party, 
the move to the left in the Italian gov- 
ernment, and the post-Adenauer govern- 
ment in Germany, be it led by Mr. Erhard 
or by the Social Democrats. 

First of all, it is obvious that Europe 
no longer suffers from economic incapac- 
ity. Collectively and individually, I do 
not know of any part of Western Europe 
that is not better off now than before 
World War II. This economic well- 
being has had much the same effect that 
prosperity has in most nations—it has 
made its people more independent and 
less fearful in judging their relations 
with others. 

I might add parenthetically that the 
lag in our own economic growth which 
worries us so much could well be due to 
an unknown extent upon our concen- 
tration of capital and skill on nuclear 
development. Today, about 75 percent 
of our Nation’s research and develop- 
ment skills are going into Government 
work on military, space, and atomic 
energy programs. That leaves 25 per- 
cent for our civilian industrial tech- 
nology. Is it any wonder that Europe 
has prospered by leaving the nuclear and 
space races to us and the Soviet Union? 
And is it any wonder that both the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. are lag- 
ging in their economic growth? 

As a part of the achievement of eco- 
nomic recovery, our European allies have 
also greatly progressed toward economic 
integration. These two purposes of the 
NATO treaty have gone hand in hand, 
and I think they can be considered to 
have been achieved. The same is true of 
the objective of bringing Germany—at 
least West Germany—into the commu- 
nity of Western nations. 

As the economic strength of Europe 
has grown, its fear of Soviet aggression 
has diminished. It is more than likely 
that the threat itself has diminished. 
At least the Europeans believe it has; 
hence, France, for example, feels free to 
pursue a policy aimed at ousting the 
United States from Europe and aimed 
at freeing Europe from dependence upon 
American military protection. If there 
remained in France a genuine dread that 
the Soviet Union were likely to launch 
an attack across Europe, there would 
not today be a French policy of Europe 
for the Europeans; for France knows 
very well that for the last half century 
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she has never been able to protect her- 
self militarily. For the last half century 
France has been dependent upon her 
friends to save France. Apparently Mr. 
de Gaulle’s memory is short, for I can- 
not reconcile his nationalistic state- 
ments, and particularly his anti-Ameri- 
can attitude of the recent past, with the 
great obligation that France owes the 
United States and her Western allies. 

The time has come for us to have a 
very frank and factual talk about our 
relations with Europe. I am one Senator 
who does not propose that there be a 
one-way street. I am one Senator who 
has taken note of the anti-American 
attitude that has been sweeping Europe; 
and I am ready to reply to it. My reply, 
in essence is: “If you do not want us 
there and if you do not want to live up 
to your obligations to the alliance, then 
we shall be glad to go home.” 

Let us make it perfectly clear to our 
friends in Europe that Europe is not es- 
sential to the United States for the se- 
curity of the United States vis-a-vis 
Soviet Russia. Any battle that the 
United States may ever fight with 
Soviet Russia in this nuclear age will not 
be fought in Europe. 

For some time, France has ceased to 
think in terms of being the primary 
Soviet target. 

I think the same is true of Italy, and 
probably of the policies of the British 
Labor Party. The recent Italian elec- 
tion displayed a trend to the left among 
a people who are enjoying a level of pros- 
perity they have never enjoyed before. 
The coolness of the leftwing parties of 
most of these countries toward the mili- 
tary alliance with the United States, 
especially its nuclear elements, is well 
known. The time when fear of Russia 
opened the door to U.S. missiles in Italy, 
Britain, and Turkey is probably gone for 
good. 

We will, from now on, have to deal 
with a much more left-oriented govern- 
ment in Italy than we have known be- 
fore. It appears certain that the next 
election in Britain will bring a Labor 
government to power. The “hard line” 
days of Chancellor Adenauer in Ger- 
many are already gone. In each of these 
pillars of the NATO alliance there is 
what appears to me to be a growing self- 
confidence, a declining fear of the Soviet 
Union, and a resultant willingness to try 
new solutions to the old conflicts between 
East and West. 

There are other, and more specific, evi- 
dences of dissatisfaction with the NATO 
alliance among our European partners. 
Many of them have evolved since the 
Cuban crisis of last October. Outstand- 
ing among them is the contention that 
the United States and Russia are the 
chief adversaries, and that the two of 
them could commence a war without so 
much as prior notice from us to the 
European members of NATO. This com- 
plaint was certainly made after the Cu- 
ban crisis. The European allies, who are 
committed, at least on paper, to come to 
our defense in case of attack upon us, 
were told what was going on, but they 
were not consulted in advance on the 
American responses to the Soviet threat. 

A related complaint emanating from 
Europe has been to the effect that Amer- 
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ica will hesitate to use its nuclear weap- 
ons if Europe is attacked, because to do 
so would invite nuclear retaliation upon 
American cities. Our apparent willing- 
ness to use them if forced to over the 
Cuban issue, seems to have led to a con- 
clusion in Europe that we would only use 
them in defense of American territory 
and not in defense of someone else. 

Several other factors have probably 
contributed to this belief, if that is what 
it is, or to what is at least the verbal jus- 
tification being advanced by France for 
building a nuclear force of its own. One 
has been the steps taken by the Kennedy 
administration, to develop the means of 
fighting wars without making them nu- 
clear wars. To do this, we have added 
considerably to the mobility of our gen- 
eral-purpose forces, at considerable cost 
to American taxpayers. In addition, we 
have urged the Europeans to increase 
their conventional forces under NATO 
command, and that has led to the charge 
that we seek to use European troops as 
“cannon fodder” for a conventional war 
in Europe while America remains un- 
scathed. 

The Kennedy administration has 
also taken new steps to make certain 
that unauthorized use of nuclear weap- 
ons is physically impossible. In the 
past, it has required the authorization 
of the President himself to use nuclear 
weapons; but there was the possibility 
of accidental detonation or the irration- 
al use of them by some unauthorized 
person. We have now tried to curb that 
possibility by building new safeguards 
into the weapons themselves, such as 
an arming switch that cannot be tam- 
pered with without disarming the weap- 
on, and which can be activated only by 
remote control or by the insertion of 
some key held in American custody. We 
have also installed safeguards that make 
it impossible for one person to prepare 
an armed missile or aircraft. Similar 
devices have been used to prevent acci- 
dental detonation of nuclear weapons. 

These evidences that the United States 
is determined to make every effort hu- 
manly possible to avoid nuclear war, to 
increase our conventional responses, and 
ask that the Europeans do the same, 
have undoubtedly contributed to the im- 
pression that we would withhold nuclear 
weapons in case Europe alone were at- 
tacked. 

All these factors have given impetus 
to a desire in western Europe for a nu- 
clear deterrent that would be under en- 
tirely European command. 

CHANGED AMERICAN CONDITIONS AND ATTITUDES 


But there are also many changes in 
American interests. Knowing the fear- 
ful potentiality of nuclear weapons has 
made us more responsible in our custody 
of them; it has driven us to step up 
greatly our own expenditure on our na- 
tional conventional forces, as well as on 
American conventional forces in Europe, 

While urging a buildup of conven- 
tional forces on the part of our allies, we 
have ourselves maintained in Europe the 
largest number of troops under NATO 
command of any nation except Ger- 
many—more than France, Great Britain, 
and Canada combined. In fact, France 
has left a long, gaping hole on the NATO 
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front, a front without a French soldier 
on it. Far from seeking to use Euro- 


peans, we have put more of our own 
troops on the ground under NATO com- 
mand than any of them save Germany. 
Not only are they on the scene, but it 
is costing us a lot to keep them there, 
to the detriment of our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. 

In addition, we have footed the bill 
for virtually the entire development of 
the nuclear deterrent that protects Eu- 
rope. I have already alluded to the drain 
upon our civilian industry that has re- 
sulted from the American nuclear and 
missile programs. This is why we are 
trying to warn Europe that if she insists 
upon duplicating what we have already 
done, she faces a decided slump in her 
economic progress. 

I suppose many among our allies will 
never believe that we are giving them 
some honest advice in this matter. 
There will always be those who prefer to 
see in this advice a desire on our part 
to perpetuate our control over Europe's 
nuclear destiny. If that is their assump- 
tion, they will pay a high price to learn 
differently. 

What we do want and expect them to 
do is to contribute what they can best 
contribute right now, and that is added 
conventional forces. 

IS THERE STILL A BASIS FOR A DEFENSIVE 

ALLIANCE WITH EUROPE? 


All of our complaints made publicly 
to NATO members have added up to a 
complaint that the United States is bear- 
ing an undue share of the cost of the 
military defense of Western Europe. 
But, in my opinion, there is a far more 
basic issue that we should be talking 
about. 

That is the question of whether it is 
really time to re-examine the NATO al- 
liance in terms of fulfillment of its orig- 
inal p , and in light of the one 
big crates that has drastically affected 
the peace of Europe and the world since 
1949, and that is the advent of nuclear 
weapons and missile systems for their 
delivery. 

This is the one changed condition that 
has most vitally affected the United 
States. I suggest that it is time we re- 
considered our mutual defense obliga- 
tion to Western Europe, and asked our- 
selves: Is it really in the interest of the 
United States to continue a commitment 
to let nuclear weapons fly in defense of 
a European partner in the absence of 
any attack upon the soil of the United 
States? Is it really in our interest to in- 
vite a nuclear attack upon American 
cities by using our nuclear weapons on 
behalf of Europe? 

Is it not possible that France, or Ger- 
many, or some other partner could also 
involve itself in a war with Russia with- 
out consulting us in advance, and call 
upon us to unleash our nuclear arsenal 
with all that implies by way of response? 

More important, many of our Euro- 
pean partners are probably right in feel- 
ing that the most likely war to break 
out will not involve them at all, but 
will involve only Russia and the United 
States. Does any American really think 
our NATO allies would come to our sup- 
port in such a case? I am personally 
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of the opinion that it is the United 
States that is the most likely target of a 
Soviet nuclear attack, and I also think 
that in such an event we will find most 
of the European end of NATO doing its 
best to stay out of the whole affair. 

We do not find any French, German, 
British, or Italian troops in the United 
States to guarantee the good faith of 
those nations in meeting their mutual 
defense obligation to us. The Europeans 
were anxious in 1949 to have a large 
number of American troops in Europe 
to guarantee immediate United States 
involvement if western Europe were 
attacked. Today, it is more pertinent to 
ask where are the European troops who 
will guarantee immediate European in- 
volvement in case the United States is 
attacked. In fact, it is fair to ask this 
question: Where are the European troops 
in Southeast Asia? The sad fact is that 
the Europeans are telegraphing fairly 
well what their attitude would be in case 
of an involvement between the United 
States and Russia, by their nonaction 
and their failure to cooperate and their 
refusal to date to send troops into south- 
east Asia; and the American people are 
beginning to ask, Why should American 
boys be the only ones to be dying in 
southeast Asia?” 

That question is likely to take on 
more and more impetus in American 
public opinion; and certainly the Secre- 
tary of State has an opportunity and a 
duty while he is at Ottawa to “lay it on 
the line” to our European allies. 

Mr. President, General de Gaulle’s 
reasoning about our reluctance to involve 
ourselves on behalf of Europe applies 
even more to Europe, because a Soviet 
nuclear attack upon the United States is 
more likely than is an attack upon West- 
ern Europe. 

What I am raising is the question of 
whether the tremendous cost and the 
horrendous implications of nuclear war 
do not outmode the concept of mutual 
defense treaties as a means of securing 
one’s own national safety. 

Does not a mutual defense commit- 
ment today carry with it more risk than 
security? And is not this true both for 
us and for Western Europe? 

I believe it is time for the American 
press, the American people, and Ameri- 
can policymakers to reconsider the 
NATO alliance in light of these ques- 
tions. As I have said, France has 
already considered them, and has 
reached some conclusions. I think Italy 
and Britain will also be doing so very 
soon. 

To date, the American response to the 
challenge led by France has been to 
scurry around, trying to find some glue 
that will put the old pieces back together 
again, or at least give the old structure 
a new facade. I question whether the 
old foundation of NATO is still there at 
all; I also think we have a whole new 
context of military technology that 
throws its value into doubt. 

There is a fairly definite move in 
Europe to consider Western Europe 
with or without Britain—as a unit in it- 
self, requiring a common defense policy. 
France sees itself as the leader of that 
unit—an image that I do not believe will 
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long withstand the resurgence of Ger- 
many. 

But it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that as an economic and military unit, 
Western Europe is indeed capable of de- 
fending itself without further reliance 
upon, or help from, the United States. 

One place where part of this decision 
will be made will be in the so-called Ken- 
nedy round of trade negotiations. If it 
is to be the policy of the Common 
Market to make American participation 
in European trade so difficult and so ex- 
pensive as to cripple our sales inside the 
Common Market, then I think we will 
know that there is no future for Ameri- 
can participation in her defenses, either. 
Common military policy and common 
defense policy cannot withstand an eco- 
nomic policy of exclusion on the part of 
Europe. 

I commend Mr. Herter and his as- 
sociates in Geneva for sticking to their 
position, if it is accurately quoted in the 
press. We should find out promptly 
whether Western Europe plans a policy 
of economic exclusion through the 
mechanism of the Common Market, and 
we should not allow ourselves to be 
dragged through months of negotiations 
that are designed to prevent agreement 
and not to reach agreement. 

I wish to say to the Secretary of State 
that any agreement that he brings back 
from Ottawa will not be worth the 
paper it is written on if it ignores the 
issue of the economic problems between 
the United States and Europe. NATO 
cannot be handled in a segmentized 
fashion. We cannot take up the mili- 
tary matter of NATO at Ottawa without 
getting some firm commitments from 
the representatives of Mr. De Gaulle at 
Ottawa with regard to what the French 
position will be in respect to the eco- 
nomic problems of the Common Market 
and the United States. 

Ottawa is a second place where part of 
the decision on the future of NATO will 
be made, as discussions continue for a 
nuclear force. Our allies must under- 
stand that if what they want is control 
over and use of nuclear forces for their 
national purposes, they must develop and 
pay for those forces themselves. ‘Those 
who fear or distrust American custody, 
or who are convinced that our interests 
are not theirs, had better do just what 
De Gaulle is doing, and that is construct 
their own nuclear forces. 

They should not expect U.S. financial 
help in that effort because, in my judg- 
ment, the Kennedy administration can- 
not deliver the money if it had the de- 
sire to do so. I believe the Congress is 
hearing from the American people in re- 
gard to this subject. If there is any pro- 
posal for us to finance a nationalist nu- 
clear buildup by De Gaulle, Britain, Italy, 
West Germany, or any other NATO 
power, the American taxpayers will make 
perfectly clear to the administration that 
the proposal will be repudiated. As I 
have said earlier in my speech, here is 
one Senator that will never cast a vote 
in support of any such foreign policy 
program if this administration should 
make the mistake of proposing it. 

I cannot imagine that my administra- 
tion would make such a mistake. But 
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what bothers me is talk coming out of the 
Pentagon and some talk coming out of 
the State Department which creates 
doubts as to what their advice might be 
to the White House. 

My confidence in the White House is 
complete. Until that confidence is 
justifiably shaken by any official state- 
ment of the White House in support of 
the kind of talk that I am hearing com- 
ing from the Pentagon and the State 
Department, I intend to continue to sup- 
port my President. But on this issue I 
will leave him if he ever makes the mis- 
take of following a course of action in 
Europe that would help De Gaulle in 
building up the French nuclear power, 
and by direction or indirection, channel- 
ing any American taxpayer’s money into 
such a nuclear program of France or any 
other nation in Western Europe. 

I happen to believe that we would 
throw away all possibility of avoiding a 
nuclear war in our time if we ever assist 
the nuclear buildup of individual na- 
tions, members of the NATO alliance. 

I frankly regret that we made the 
offer we did to the British at Nassau, 
because I believe the British, too, should 
be expected to finance the entire cost of 
any nuclear forces or weapons systems 
available for their national use. 

Our European allies must not expect 
the United States to provide the nuclear 
umbrella without leaving with this 
country the full responsibility for its 
use. I do not favor any gimmick in 
NATO to add fingers to the nuclear 
trigger. 

If our allies are not satisfied, they are 
welcome to make their own arrange- 
ments. 

That ought to be our foreign policy 
toward Europe. 

It is my own personal opinion that 
through the economic entity of the Com- 
mon Market, Western Europe is serving 
notice on us that she is no longer satis- 
fied and that under French leadership, 
she is using the Common Market to force 
on us a disassociation. 

I am also increasingly of the opinion 
that such a disengagement of our com- 
mon defenses would be in American in- 
terests, too, and that the American 
people should undertake a basic reevalu- 
ation of all these aspects of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Mr. President, I intend to speak at a 
later date, and probably an early date, 
on this issue again, depending upon the 
developments that occur at Ottawa and 
Geneva, and depending upon any an- 
nouncement of future policy that comes 
from the White House. 

This is probably the most basic issue 
in American foreign policy. It involves 
also many questions involving the pro- 
tection of the greatest security weapon 
we have—our own economy. It is per- 
fectly clear that our NATO allies do not 
intend to help us keep that economy 
strong. They are willing now to take 
advantage of the great program that we 
have followed since 1949, when the NATO 
Treaty was ratified. They are perfectly 
willing to see our economy weaken, rather 
than to fulfill their moral obligations 
and, in my judgment, their long-run 
national security interests as well. 
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So at the end of my speech tonight I 
wish to say, in brackets, “to be con- 
tinued”, because I intend to continue 
the discussion from time to time as long 
as I think there is a danger, as there is 
at the present moment, that our Gov- 
ernment will go along with a program 
of expediency and compromise of prin- 
ciple in respect to NATO relationships. 

It is not pleasant to make this speech. 
I have nothing but the highest regard 
and respect for the Secretary of State 
and the President of the United States. 
But on these questions, fulfilling the 
trust that we owe the people as Senators, 
we must keep faith with that trust. I 
happen to believe that there are too many 
danger signs up indicating that my ad- 
ministration is going in the wrong direc- 
tion in connection with its relationships 
with Europe. I hope that my admin- 
istration will prove me wrong. It is very 
easy for it to prove me wrong by taking 
a somewhat different tack than it has 
been taking in connection with NATO 
and our relationships with Europe. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon my highly respected 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
sought to defend the State government 
of Alabama in its handling of the Bir- 
mingham situation, and criticized the 
policy of the Federal Government for 
sending troops into Alabama and in re- 
spect to its policies concerning Alabama. 
I have notified him that I would make a 
brief statement on this subject matter. 

I completely disagree with every legal 
and public policy premise stated by the 
Senator from Mississippi. I could not 
disagree with him more on the various al- 
legations he made that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is without legal and constitu- 
tional rights to follow the course of action 
it has followed in Alabama. But I am 
perfectly willing to let the Governor of 
Alabama await the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, because in my judgment the Consti- 
tution of the United States clearly sus- 
tains the President of the United States 
on the course of action the Federal Gov- 
ernment has followed in Alabama. 

On May 6 I made a brief speech in the 
Senate on the subject of constitutional 
rights in respect to the problems which 
had arisen in Alabama. In that speech 
I cited a section of the Federal code. 

Although I understand that the De- 
partment of Justice does not think it ap- 
plies, I ask the Department of Justice, 
“Why did you not let the courts decide 
that?” for the Senator from Oregon is 
satisfied it does apply on the basis of 
the operative facts that developed in 
Birmingham, 

Section 242 of title 18 of the United 
States Code makes it a punishable offense 
for anyone “under color of any law, 
statute, ordinance, regulation or custom, 
to willfully subject the inhabitant of any 
State, territory, or District to the dep- 
rivation of any rights, privileges, or 
immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution or laws of the United 
States.” 
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I say to my friend from Mississippi, 
I think it applies to the arrest of the 
Moore marches who were arrested in 
Alabama and I think it applies to the 
police attacks on the Birmingham 
demonstrators. 

It ought to be enforced. 

I say to my friend from Mississippi 
that I think the section of the code the 
Attorney General did use also applies 
and ought to be enforced—and will be 
enforced by the use of Federal troops if 
necessary, if the State officials of Ala- 
bama do not maintain law and order 
and, in so doing, protect the rights of 
colored people as well as white people 
in Alabama. It is only unfortunate that 
the Federal Government did not protect 
Americans in their exercise of constitu- 
tional rights when they were infringed 
by the State of Alabama. Instead, it 
waited until they were infringed by a 
mob. I am of the opinion that Federal 
acquiescence in the first led to the sec- 
ond. 

I say to my good friend from Missis- 
sippi, on the public policy side of this 
matter as well as on the legal side of it, 
he need only turn the pages of Life mag- 
azine of last week for pictorial proof, if 
he is not already aware of it, of the 
shocking, inhumane, atrocious, horren- 
dous conduct of the so-called Alabama 
State law officials and municipal law of- 
ficials, bespoiling the precious liberties of 
supposedly free Americans but of colored 
skin. 

Mr. President, we have passed beyond 
that era in American history when the 
Federal Government can stand mute and 
actionless while Negroes in this country 
are treated as colored people are treated 
in southwest and South Africa, and in 
Mozambique and Angola by the Portu- 
guese. There is no place in America for 
inhumanity to man. 

This is not merely a legal issue. It is 
not merely a public policy issue. Itis a 
spiritual issue, for we also have an obli- 
gation to keep faith with our professing 
about our spiritual beliefs. 

On May 6 I alluded to this problem. 
I repeat that today. The time has come 
for responsible, moral, religious white 
people not only in Alabama but also any- 
whcre else in this country—be it Chicago, 
Detroit, New York, or any other place— 
to insist that the principles of govern- 
ment by law, which President Kennedy 
has so courageously and nobly defended 
and made clear he will enforce, are com- 
plied with. 

I am sorry it is necessary to so com- 
pletely disagree with my friend from Mis- 
sissippi, but, in my judgment, he does not 
have a legal leg to stand on. 

Mr. President, I understand the lead- 
ership wishes a quorum call. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


May 21 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN MILITARY 
SERVICE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on June 2, 
1963, commemorative services will be 
held at Arlington National Cemetery to 
honor America’s war dead and Japanese 
American military service in World 
War II. The ceremony will mark the 
20th anniversary of the reopening of 
military service to Japanese Americans, 
an event that transformed a dark page 
in our country’s history into a shining 
chapter. 

Passage of time has dimmed the na- 
tional memory of the sad events that 
befell Americans of Japanese ancestry 
after Pearl Harbor—how their loyalty 
to the United States was impugned, 
their patriotism challenged, and their 
right to bear arms for their country 
denied. A massive cloud of suspicion 
hung over the Japanese American popu- 
lation in Hawaii, despite official Govern- 
ment disclosures that there was not a 
single act of sabotage or fifth-column 
activity committed by a Japanese Amer- 
ican before, during or after the Pearl 
Harbor attack. On the west coast, 110,- 
000 persons of Japanese ancestry were 
uprooted from their homes and placed 
behind barbed-wire “relocation centers.” 

Yet, in the face of such mass mistreat- 
ment, the patriotism of our Japanese 
Americans shone through. Although our 
Government deprived them of military 
service after Pearl Harbor, they insisted 
that they be given the opportunity to 
serve their country—to fight and if nec- 
essary die for their native land, to dem- 
onstrate that Americanism is a matter 
of the mind and the heart, and is not 
and never was a matter of race or an- 
cestry. 

Finally, the chance to serve was of- 
fered. Early in 1943, the War Depart- 
ment announced its willingness to orga- 
nize a combat team consisting exclusively 
of Japanese Americans. A call for 3,500 
volunteers was issued. Within a week 
more than 10,000 eager Japanese Amer- 
icans volunteered in Hawaii, and hun- 
dreds more did likewise at relocation 
centers on the mainland United States. 

They served with great distinction in 
the European theater. They became 
known as the most decorated unit in 
American military history for its size 
and length of service. 

This is only part of the heroic history 
of the Japanese Americans in World 
War II. Because of their unique linguis- 
tic talent, thousands served in military 
intelligence as interpreters and trans- 
lators from Guadalcanal to Burma in 
the Pacific and Asiatic theaters. Their 
special abilities have been officially 
credited with saving numerous American 
lives and shortening the war. 

Still others served with distinction in 
other branches of our Armed Forces. No 
matter where they served, the Americans 
of Japanese ancestry vindicated the faith 
placed in them. It is their distinguished 
military record of patriotism and courage 
that will be commemorated on June 2 at 
Arlington National Cemetery, where 
services will be conducted under auspices 
of the Japanese American Citizens 
League. 


1963 


As one who is acquainted intimately 
with the Japanese Americans, with life- 
long friends among them, I am pleased 
to make these remarks in tribute to 
them. As a minority group, they rose 
above suspicion and prejudice to a status 
of respect and complete acceptance. 

They overcame difficult obstacles to 
earn America’s trust and confidence. 
They won their battles in war so they 
could live in peace. 

The high esteem in which the Jap- 
anese Americans are held today is clearly 
seen in the fact that we have serving in 
the Congress two Americans of Japanese 
ancestry, both decorated veterans of 
World War Il—my colleagues Senator 
Dante, K. Inovye and Representative 
SPARK M. MATSUNAGA, both from my 
native State of Hawaii. Both are out- 
standing Americans whom I am proud to 
call my personal friends of long standing. 
They exemplify the sterling qualities of 
the Japanese Americans who fought so 
heroically for their country. 

An excellent summary of the Japanese 
American military service in World War 
II has been prepared for the commemo- 
rative services on June 2 by the Public 
Relations Subcommittee of the Special 
Arrangements Committee, Japanese 
American Citizens League. The Japa- 
nese American Citizens League’s able 
Washington representative, Mike Masa- 
oka, who was the first mainland volun- 
teer for the Japanese American combat 
team, is in charge of arrangements for 
the services. Masaoka’s four brothers 
also volunteered; one died in action and 
another is totally disabled from war 
wounds. 

Among those who will pay tribute to 
the Japanese Americans will be Gen. 
Jacob L. Devers, retired, Chairman of 
the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission, who was commander of Ameri- 
can forces under whom the Japanese 
American troops served in Europe, and 
Dillion S. Myer, wartime Director of the 
War Relocation Authority, who was 
among those in Government who urged 
the formation of a Japanese American 
military unit. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
“Fact Sheet on Commemorative Services 
Honoring America’s War Dead and Japa- 

nese American Military Service in World 

War TT," be printed in the Furconp at this 

point 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Fact SHEET ON COMMEMORATIVE SERVICES 
HONORING America’s WAR DEAD AND JAPA- 
NESE AMERICAN MILITARY SERVICE IN WORLD 
War It 

WHY THESE COMMEMORATIVE SERVICES? 

Just 20 years ago, Americans of Japanese 
ancestry were suspect citizens, with almost 
all of them on the continental mainland con- 
fined to war relocation camps after their 
mass military evacuation from their west 
coast homes and associations in the spring 
and summer of 1942. In the then Territory 
of Hawaii too, they were viewed with suspi- 
cion, though not subject to internment as 
were their fellow Japanese Americans in 
Alaska and the Pacific Coast States. 


are 
accepted and respected citizens of the 
United States. The more than 500 National, 
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State, and local laws once directed 

them, mostly in our Western States, have 
been repealed or nullified. Resident immi- 
grant Japanese have now become naturalized 
citizens of the land of their adoption of more 
than 50 years ago and of their children’s 
birth, as may other qualified Japanese na- 
tionals since 1952. The Japanese Exclusion 
Act of 1924 has been repealed and token im- 
migration quotas extended to those of the 
Japanese race. Hawaii, with almost a third 
of its population of Japanese ancestry, has 
become a full-fledged State in our Federal 
Union. Americans of Japanese ancestry are 
being elected to public offices and appointed 
to high government responsibilities. Other 
Nisei (Japanese Americans) are winning rec- 
ognition in business and commerce, in the 
sciences, in the arts, in almost every sphere 
of human activity and endeavor. 

What caused this dramatic reversal of pub- 
lic sentiment? 

There were, of course, many factors. 

But, without doubt, the single most effec- 
tive influence was the unparalleled record of 
loyalty and gallantry of Americans of Japa- 
nese ancestry in World War U—m all the 
branches of the services and in all the thea- 
ters of operations, in Europe against the 
German enemy and from Alaska, to the 
island-hopping invasions across the Pacific, 
the jungle-mountain-desert cam- 


ago this year, the Armed 
Forces of the United States were reopened to 
Japanese Americans, first on a volunteer basis 
and later on the same basis as for other 
Americans, providing the opportu- 
nity to prove in battle against the common 
enemies that “Americanism is a matter of 
the mind and the heart; Americanism is not, 
and never was, a matter of race or ancestry.” 

It is for this reason that the Japanese 
American Citizens League (JACL), the only 
national organization of Americans of Japa- 
nese ancestry, is sponsoring on Sunday after- 
noon, June 2, 1963, commemorative “Services 
in the Grove,” at the flagpole area adjacent 
to the Tomb of the Unknowns, in Arlington 
National Cemetery, to honor all of America’s 
war dead, and ly the Unknown 
Soldier of World War II (who may be of 
Japanese ancestry), and all Japanese Ameri- 

in Armed 


These Japanese American war heroes, liv- 
ing and dead, not only proved their Ameri- 
oanism and that of their fellow Nisei but also 


proved that democracy can, and does, work. 

Appropriately, honorary cochairmen for 
the services are Senator DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
& volunteer who won the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross while losing an arm with the 442d 
m Italy, and Congressman Spark M. Mar- 
SUNAGA, & Purple Heart veteran of both the 
100th Infantry Battalion and of the Military 
Intelligence Service, both being from the 
State of Hawaii. 

Coincidentally, too, on June 4, 1948—15 
years ago—high ranking military, Govern- 
ment, and congressional officials participated 
in the interment services for Pfc’s Sadao 
Tanamachi and Fumitake Nagato, both killed 
in action with the 442d. They were the first 
Americans of Japanese ancestry to be placed 
to rest In Arlington National Cemetery. 

Nineteen other Japanese Americans lie in 
hallowed glory in Arlington, 18 who served 
with the 442d and one who served in Military 
Intelligence in Australia, New Guinea, Philip- 
pines, and Japan. 

BACKGROUND 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, De- 
cember 7, 1941, the Government of the 
United States and the Selective Service Sys- 
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tem decided not to induct qualified Japanese 
Americans into the military services. Al- 
though the Army retained some of the 3,188 
Nisei then in uniform, most of the various 
commands discharged those within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. 

Subsequently, in the spring of 1942, in 
what the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights in 1947 described as “the most strik- 
ing mass interference since slavery with the 
right to physical freedom,” the Army evacu- 
ated more than 110,000 persons of Japanese 
ancestry, more than two-thirds of whom were 
American-born citizens, from the west coast 
of the United States and interned them in 
10 relocation camps in interior wastelands, 

While no similar mass evacuation and 
detention took place in the then Territory 
of Hawaii, some 3,000 miles closer to the 
Japanese enemy and an area that was ac- 
tually attacked, persons of Japanese ances- 
try there too were viewed with suspicion and 
some hostility, though not nearly with the 
hate and hysteria that was directed against 
others of Japanese ancestry along the Pacific 
coast of the continental mainland. 

Though the object of wartime prejudice, 
thousands of Americans of Japanese ances- 
try wrote to the President of the United 
States and the War Department, ee oe 
the right to serve our country 
enemies. Several organizations, notably the 
Japanese American Citizens League, joined 
in urging the President and the War Depart- 
ment to authorize such service, recognizing 
that questions of undivided loyalty to the 
United States would continue to be raised 
against those of Japanese ancestry in cer- 
tain circles until and unless such loyalty was 
demonstrated, beyond all doubt, on the bat- 
tlefield, in mortal combat, against the en- 
emies of the Nation, 

Following exhaustive investigations and 
study, and as a consequence of the thou- 
sands of letters demanding to serve in the 
Armed Forces in spite of the unique burdens 
imposed on them by their own Army, the War 
Department on January 28, 1943, announced 
its willingness to accept qualified Japanese 
Americans on a volunteer basis. 

“Loyal Americans of Japanese ancestry 
will compose a special unit in the U.S. Army. 
Plans have been completed for admission of 
a substantial number of Americans of Japa- 
nese ancestry to the Army of the United 
States. This action was taken following 
study by the War Department of many ear- 
nest requests by loyal American citizens of 
Japanese extraction for the organization of a 
special unit of the Army in which they could 
2 in the fight against the Nation’s en- 

es. ” 

Then Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
explained the change in Army policy in these 
words: 


Loyalty to country is 

a voice that must be heard, and I am glad 

that I am now able to give active proof that 

* basic American belief is not a casualty 
war." 

On February 1, 1943, then President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt addressed a White House 
letter to Secretary Stimson, endorsing the 
activation at Camp Shelby, Miss., of what 
has become known as the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team. 

The President wrote: 

“The proposal of the War Department to 
organize a combat team consisting of loyal 
American citizens of Japanese descent has 
my full approval. The new combat team will 
add to the nearly 5,000 loyal Americans of 
Japanese ancestry who are already serving in 
the Armed Forces of our country. (These 
included Japanese Americans then serving 
in service units, in the 100th Infantry Battal- 
ion (formerly of the Hawaiian National 
Guard), and in the Military Intelligence 
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Service in the Pacific against the Japanese 
enemy.) 

“This is a natural and logical step toward 
the reinstitution of the selective service pro- 
cedures which were temporarily disrupted by 
the evacuation from the west coast. 

“No loyal citizen of the United States 
should be denied the democratic right to 
exercise the responsibilities of his citizen- 
ship, regardless of ancestry. The principle 
on which this country was founded and by 
which it has always been governed is that 
Americanism is a matter of the mind and the 
heart; Americanism is not, and never was, a 
matter of race or ancestry. A good American 
is one who is loyal to this country and to our 
creed of liberty and democracy. Every loyal 
American should be given the opportunity 
to serve this country wherever his skills will 
make the greatest contribution—whether it 
be in the ranks of our armed services, war 
production, agriculture, Government service, 
or other work essential to the war effort. 

“I am glad to observe that the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department, the War 
Manpower Commission, the Department of 
Justice, and the War Relocation Authority 
are collaborating in a program which will 
assure the opportunity for all Americans, 
including Americans of Japanese ancestry, 
to serve their country at a time when the 
fullest and wisest use of our manpower is 
all-important to the war effort.” 

What followed is a matter of record. 

According to the Selective Service System 
Special Monograph on Special Groups: 

“Altogether 33,300 Nisei, more than half 
from the continental United States, served in 
World War II, almost equally divided between 
Europe and the Pacific. In the light of the 
total number who served in the Army, even 
considering the size of the Japanese Ameri- 
can population group, these figures are im- 
pressive. 

“Nor can statistics measure the quality of 
patriotic service rendered by Nisei citizens, 
only one generation removed from the rice 
paddies and temples of an oriental island 
empire.” 

Returning to the commemorative services 
marking the 20th anniversary of Japanese 
American military service in World War II, 
on November 18, 1943, due largely to the 
heroic exploits in Italy of the 100th Infantry 
Battalion composed of former Hawaiian Na- 
tional Guardsmen of Japanese ancestry, to 
the invaluable activities of Japanese Amer- 
icans in the Military Intelligence Language 
Service (G-2) in the Pacific, and to the 
excellent training record of the 442d, Selec- 
tive Service—without restrictions—was re- 
opened to qualified Americans of Japanese 
ancestry. 
442D REGIMENTAL COMBAT TEAM, 

INFANTRY BATTALION 

The best known of Japanese American 
troops in World War II were the 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team, and the 100th Infantry 
Battalion, which was later integrated into 
the 442d as its Ist Battalion, June 10, 1944, 
though retaining its identification as the 
100th Battalion of the 442d Infantry Regi- 
ment. 

The 100th Infantry Battalion was orga- 
nized as the Hawaiian Provisional Infantry 
Battalion on May 28, 1942, on orders of Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff. 
Its enlisted men and most of its officers 
were former members of Hawaiian National 
Guard units which were inactivated after 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Immediately after the American victory 
at Midway, June 5, 1942, the Provisional 
Battalion left Hawaii for Camp McCoy, Wis. 
There it was redesignated as the 100th In- 
fantry Battalion (Separate), or the One 
Puka Puka, and trained for infantry combat 
duties. In early January 1943, the 100th 
was transferred to Camp Shelby, Miss., for 
further training. It left Camp Shelby on 
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August 11, 1943, and on September 2 de- 
barked at Oran, North Africa. There it was 
attached to the 34th Infantry Division. 

The 100th saw action in Italy beginning 
September 25, 1943, at Salerno, at Volturno, 
at the Rapido River, at Cassino, at Anzio 
beachhead, and on the breakthrough to 
Rome, prior to its integration into the 442d. 
In its rugged fighting through some of the 
more difficult battles of the early Italian 
campaign, the 100th earned its place in the 
military annals of our country, being given 
the identification of the “Purple Heart Bat- 
talion” because of its battle casualties. In- 
deed, it suffered so many casualties that 
most of the Ist Battalion of the 442d were 
used as replacements, so that when the 442d 
was sent overseas in May 1944, it sailed minus 
its 1st Battalion. 

Without detracting in any way from the 
unprecedented record of the 100th Battalion 
which was the first all-Nisei unit in American 
history, this is more the story of the 442d 
Regimental Combat Team, which was com- 
posed only of volunteers and was activated 
with special Presidential blessing. It is prob- 
ably the only World War II outfit whose 
motto, “Go For Broke,” meaning to “shoot 
the works” or “go all out,” has become an 
accepted part of the English language. It 
is said to be the only American unit of less 
than division strength to be cited by Winston 
Churchill on the floor of Britain’s House of 
Commons and the only unit of regimental 
strength to be mentioned in General Mar- 
shall’s war summation and to be honored 
with a special Presidential parade in Wash- 
ington, where it received personally from 
then President Harry S. Truman its seventh 
Presidential Distinguished Unit Citation, 
more than any other regiment in U.S. history. 
It was featured in MGM's motion picture 
tribute “Go For Broke,” which was released 
in 1951. 

In testimony on numerous occasions before 
congressional committees, it has been de- 
scribed as “the most decorated unit in Amer- 
ican military history for its size and length 
of service.” 

After the War Department and the Presi- 
dent invited volunteers from among the 
Japanese Americans to enlist for combat duty 
early in 1943, within a week more than 
10,000 eager Nisei in Hawaii volunteered. 
Though the response from the mainland was 
not nearly as enthusiastic, it was in some 
respects even more heartwarming, for most 
of these Japanese Americans had to volunteer 
from behind barbed wire fences of what 
might be referred to now as concentration 
camps, American style. These volunteers— 
some 2,500 in number though only 1,500 
qualified for the 442d—had the courage and 
the vision to see beyond the watchtowers of 
the camps, into which the Army for which 
they were volunteering had sent their fath- 
ers, and mothers, and families, to the kind 
of country America had to be if it were to 
lead the world toward peace and freedom 
after the end of hostilities in World War II. 

Because of Hawail’s response, its quota was 
doubled and on April 13, 1943, 2,686 volun- 
teers from the Pacific Territory were received 
at Camp Shelby, where many of them had 
reunions with brothers, relatives, and friends 
in the 100th Battalion, then in final training 
there. The 1,500 mainland volunteers strag- 
gled in until late summer in ones and twos 
from such relocation camps as Manzanar and 
Tule Lake in California, Poston and Gila 
River in Arizona, Topaz in Utah, Minidoka in 
Idaho, Heart Mountain in Wyoming, Granada 
in Colorado, and Rowher and Jerome in 
Arkansas. 

The 442d Regimental Combat Team was 
composed of the 442d Infantry Regiment, the 
522d Field Artillery Battalion, the 232d Com- 
bat Engineer Company, and the 206th Army 
Ground Forces Band. Most of the officers of 
the 442d, especially in the beginning, were 
not of Japanese ancestry, though all of its 
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enlisted personnel were. As might be ex- 
pected, many of the enlisted volunteers won 
combat promotions in the field as commis- 
sioned officers, including now Senator DANIEL 
INOUYE. 

It may be of incidental interest that the 
average military IQ of the 442d was 119 per 
man, which was some 9 points higher 
than that required for officer candidate 
school. But these Nisei had volunteered for 
combat, not for OCS. 

Also of interest may be that five of the 
Masaoka boys volunteered for combat, more 
than any other known American family. 
One was killed, another is 100 percent dis- 
abled. Four of the Sakura boys volunteered. 

Altogether, nine of the sons of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ginzo Nakada, now of Pasadena, have 
served in the Armed Forces—five during 
World War II, when two were in the 442d, 
two in Military Intelligence, and one with 
the Office of Strategic Services. 

On June 2, 1944, the 442d landed in Italy. 
Eight days later, as previously noted, the 
100th Infantry Battalion became its First 
Battalion, though retaining its special 100th 
Battalion identification in tribute to its own 
war record. 

At dawn, June 26, 1943, north of Rome near 
the town of Suvereto, the 442d was first 
committed to the attack. A few days later, 
it was involved in the fighting for Hill 140, 
the main German line of resistance before 
the Arno River. The 442d participated 
thereafter in battles for Belvedere, Luciana, 
Leghorn, the crossing of the Arno, the south- 
ern France invasion and northward thrust, 
Bruyeres, the rescue of the Lost Texas Bat- 
talion, the holding action in the Maritime 
Alps, and back to Italy for the final drive 
to victory—La Spezia, Massa, Carrara, and 
Genoa. Incidentally, in the final 5th Army 
push, what started out as a diversionary 
attack became a full breakthrough when 
the 442d smashed the anchor of the Gothic 
Line that had held up the Allied advance 
for 5 months in less than 5 days and 
hurried Victory in Italy Day considerably. 

Among the major infantry divisions to 
which the 442d was attached in Italy and 
in France were the 34th Red Bull“ Infantry 
Division, the 36th Texas Infantry Division, 
and the 92d “Buffalo” Infantry Division. 
It was attached to the 5th Army in Italy 
and to the 7th Army in France. 

Probably the best known single action of 
the 442d was its rescue of the Lost Texas 
Battalion, the First Battalion of the 14ist 
“Alamo” Infantry Regiment of the 36th 
Texas Infantry Division, in the forests of the 
Vosges Mountains in northeastern France, 
near Biffontaine and Bruyeres, on October 
30, 1944. 

According to the official history of the 36th 
Texas Division, “the Fighting 36th”: 

“The beleaguered force (lst Battalion, 
141st Infantry Regiment) held on. It was 
completely surrounded and heavily bom- 
barded by enemy artillery. Of a combat 
patrol of 40 men sent out to get through 
to our lines, only 5 returned. Lieutenant 
Blonder, to conserve his radio batteries, com- 
municated with regiment only twice a day. 
For 3 more long days, the 100th and 3d Bat- 
talions, 442d, struggled along the trail. The 
Germans had to be dug out by bayonet. 

“The crisis came on the 29th day when a 
furious counterattack by the Germans was 
beaten off by the 3d Battalion, 442d. Early 
next day, the Nisei broke through. The 211 
surviving brave men, who had withstood a 
7-day siege without food or water or little 
ammunition, had been rescued by their 
courageous comrades of the 442d, whose com- 
panies in many cases had shrunk to 40 or 
50 men out of 200 men that started the 
rescue. No greater example of fortitude 
and courage was shown in the war.” 

In gratitude, the men of the 36th Division 
began a drive to have all members of the 
442d declared “Honorary Texans.” 
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Also, in another unprecedented gesture, 
the 211 survivors purchased out of their own 
pockets a silver plaque and presented it to 
the 442d. The inscription simply read: “To 
the 442d Infantry t: With deep ap- 
preciation and upmost (sic) appreciation for 
the gallant fight to effect our rescue after 
we had been isolated for 7 days: Ist Bn. 141 
Infantry Regiment; Biffoutaine, France; from 
24th to 30th October 1944.” 

Altogether, the records of the Selective 
Service System reveal that the 442d Regl- 
mental Combat Team was involved in seven 
major campaigns—in Italy, in France, and 
in Italy again. 

In these campaigns, it suffered 9,486 cas- 
ualties, or more than 300 percent of its 
original infantry strength, including more 
than 600 killed in action. In terms of Pur- 
ple Hearts, this means almost 9,500, including 
oak leaf clusters. Some men had Purple 
Hearts with three oak leaf clusters. 

Among the 18,143 individual decorations 
for bravery were 1 Congressional Medal of 
Honor, 52 Distinguished Service Crosses, 1 
Distinguished Service Medal, 28 oak leaf 
clusters to the Silver Stars, 560 Silver Stars, 
22 Legions of Merit, 15 Soldiers’ Medals, ap- 
proximately 1,200 oak leaf clusters to the 
Bronze Star Medals, ap tely 4,000 
Bronze Star Medals, 12 French Croix de 
Guerre, 2 palms to the French Croix de 
Guerre, 2 Italian Medals for Military Valor. 

Among its unit honors were 7 Presidential 
Distinguished Unit Citations, 2 Meritorious 
Service Unit Plaques, 13 Army commenda- 
tions, and 43 division commendations. But 
treasured most of all by the officers and men 
is the silver plaque presented by the sur- 
vivors of the rescued Lost Texas Battalion. 

Several correspondents, including Ernie 
Pyle, wrote that, though the men of the 
442d killed more than their share of Ger- 
mans, it was particularly noteworthy that 
most cf their personal bravery decorations 
were awarded for saving the lives of their 
comrades. 

Typical of these awards is the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor awarded posthumously 
to Pfc. Sadao S. Munemorl, whose mother, 
Mrs. Nawa Munemori, now of Los Angeles 
and a naturalized American citizen, will be 
one of the guests of honor at the commem- 
orative services. Incidentally, on October 
$1, 1947, the U.S. Army renamed its cargo 
ship, Wilson Victory, the U.S.S. Private Sadao 
S. Munemori, and converted it into a troop 
transport, the first and only U.S. vessel to 
be named after a Japanese American. 

During the final Po Valley campaign in 
northern Italy in April 1945, this young Los 
Angeles native who had volunteered from 
the Manzanar Relocation Center, an assist- 
ant squad leader in Company A, 100th Bat- 
talion, 442d Infantry Regiment, took over 
command of his squad when his squad 
leader was wounded. Though his unit was 
pinned down by heavy machinegun fire 
and grenades from an enemy emplacement 
on a solid rock peak ahead, he made frontal, 
one-man attacks through direct fire and 
knocked out two machine gun nests with his 
own grenades. While withdrawing under 
murderous machinegun fire and grenade 
fire from other enemy emplacements, and at 
a time when he was near a protective shell 
crater, he dived on an unexploded grenade 
that had bounced off his helmet and 
smothered the blast with his own body. 
By making the supreme sacrifice, he saved at 
least the lives of two of his nearest com- 
rades. 

While there were hundreds of individual 
heroes in the 442d, and the 100th for that 
matter too, their story is essentially one of 
dramatizing the group heroics and group 
loyalty of one nationality group in the 
United States—the Japanese Americans who, 
because of their “racial affinity,” as the U.S. 
Supreme Court described it, were subjected 
to misjudgment and mistreatment such as 
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has been visited on no other American 
minority in our history. 

When then President Truman affixed the 
7th Presidential Distinguished Unit Citation 
to the colors of the 442d, following a special 
Washington parade and Presidential review 
on the White House grounds, July 15, 1946, 
he declared: 

“It is a very great pleasure for me today 
to be able to put on the seventh Regimental 
Citation on your banner. 

“You are to be congratulated on what you 
have done for this great country of ours. I 
think it was my predecessor who said that 
Americanism is not a matter of race or creed, 
it is a matter of the heart. 

“You fought for the free nations of the 
world along with the rest of us. I congratu- 
late you on that, and I can’t tell you how 
much I appreciate the privilege of being able 
to show you just how much the United States 
of America thinks of what you have done. 

“You are now on your way home. You 
fought not only the enemy, but you fought 
prejudice—and you won. Keep up that 
fight, and we will continue to win—to make 
this great Republic stand for what the Con- 
stitution says it stands for: ‘the welfare of all 
the people all the time.’” 

As a final summary of the kind of fighting 
engaged in by the 442d is the following, the 
seventh Presidential Distinguished Unit Cita- 
tion presented by then President Truman in 
the above-mentioned ceremony: 


“BATTLE HONORS: 442D REGIMENTAL COMBAT 
TEAM 


“(General Orders No. 34) 


“WAR DEPARTMENT, 
“Washington, D.C., April 10, 1946. 

“VII. Battle honors: As authorized by Ex- 

ecutive Order 9396 (sec, I, WD Bull. 22, 1943), 

Executive Order 9075 (sec. III, 
WD Bull. 11, 1942), the following units are 
cited by the War Department under the pro- 
visions of section IV, WD Circular 333, 1943, 
in the name of the President of the United 
States as public evidence of deserved honor 
and distinction. The citations read as 
follows: 

“2. The 442d Regimental Combat Team 
(less the 552d Field Artillery Battalion) com- 
posed of the following elements: 442d In- 
fantry Regiment and 232d Combat Engineer 
Company, is cited for outstanding accom- 
plishment in combat for the period April 5- 
14, 1945, in the vicinity of Serravezza, Car- 
rara, and Fosdinovo, Italy. When the 92d 
Infantry Division with the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team attached was ordered to open 
the 5th Army offensive by executing a di- 
versionary attack on the Ligurian coast of 
Italy, the combat team was ordered to make 
the main effort of the attack, It was done 
by executing a daring and skillful flanking 
attack on the positions which formed the 
western anchor of the formidable Gothic line. 
In 4 days, the attack destroyed positions 
which had withstood the efforts of friendly 
troops for 5 months, This was accomplished 
in the face of skilled enemy forces nearly 
equal in strength to the attacking forces 
and who had at least 5 months in which to 
improve their position. The 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team drove forward, despite 
heavy casualties. Allowing the enemy no 
time for rest or reorganization, the combat 
team liberated the city of Carrara, seized 
the heights beyond, and opened the way for 
further advances on the way to the key road 
center and port of La Spezia and to Genoa. 
It. accomplished the mission of creating a 
diversion along the Ligurian coast, which 
served as a feint for the subsequent break- 
through of the 5th Army forces into Bologna 
and the Po Valley. The successful accom- 
plishment of this mission turned a diver- 
sionary action into a full-scale and vic- 
torious offensive, which played an important 
part in the final destruction of the German 
armies in Italy. The gallantry and esprit de 
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442d Regimental Combat Team in bitter 
Salen against a formidable enemy exemplify 
the finest traditions of the Armed Forces of 
the United States. 

“By order of the Secretary of War: 

“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
“Chief of Staf. 

“Official: 

“EDWARD F. WITSELL, 
“Major General, the Adjutant General.” 
MILITARY INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 

Although not nearly as well publicized or 
known by the general public, about as many 
Japanese Americans served in the Military 
Intelligence Service (MIS) in the Pacific as 
were in the 442d. And, in many ways, their 
contributions to victory were more dramatic 
and important than were those of their fel- 
low Nisei in the European theater. As a 
matter of fact, much of their work is still 
classified by the Department of Defense. 

In a special message to the Ninth Biennial 
National Convention of the Japanese Ameri- 
can Citizens League held in Denver, Colo., 
February 28, 1946, then President Truman 
declared in ~ 

“Tt is significant that of the 33,000 Amert- 
cans of Japanese ancestry who served in the 
Armed Forces, there were a great number 
of casualties, including hundreds who died 
for the American way of life. 

“The record is documented by episodes of 
the highest valor. Yet the noblest evidence 
of their devotion to America is that tn fight- 
ing for their country, those assigned to the 
Pacific theater had to fight people of their 
own race. This they did, knowing that in 
victory for the American cause was victory 
for all mankind. 

“Their service is a credit not only to their 
race and to America, but to the finest quali- 
ties in human nature.” 

When strained relations in the summer of 
1941 suggested the possibility of war with 
Japan, it was discovered that in the actual 
prosecution of any Pacific war, intelligence 
work would not be successful without 
knowledge of the Japanese language. Ac- 
cordingly, in the highest secrecy, the mili- 
tary decided to establish a military intelli- 
gence service language school (MISLS). 

While it was hoped at first that there 
would be enough Japanese-speaking Nisei so 
that a few weeks’ review in general Japanese 
vocabulary and a little instruction in mili- 
tary Japanese and combat in- 
telligence would be sufficient to fit them for 
fleld duty, it was soon learned that, after 
a survey of the first 3,700 Nisei, only 3 
percent were relatively accomplished lin- 
guists, only about another 4 percent were 
proficient, and a further 3 percent could 
be useful only after a prolonged period of 
training. In other words, the racists not- 
withstanding, the Americanization of the 
Nisei on the Pacific coast had advanced more 
rapidly than most of the U.S. public was 
aware. 

On November 1, 1941, the 4th Army Intel- 
ligence School opened in a remote converted 
hangar in the Presidio at San Francisco, with 
60 students, 58 of whom were Nisei. Then 
Pfc. John F. Aiso was discharged into the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps to assume his duties 
as chief instructor. He was subsequently 
commissioned as a major and was the head 
of academic training for the school when 
it moved, first, to Camp Savage and then Fort 
Snelling, Minn, after the mass evacua- 
tion of all persons of Japanese ancestry from 
the west coast in the spring of 1942. As one 
of the first Japanese Americans to become 
involved in this p , and as one with 
major responsibility for its success, now 
a colonel (Reserve) in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps of the Army, and Los An- 
geles Superior Court Judge, John Aiso will 
participate in the June 2 commemorative 
services. 
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After the school was moved to Camp 

Savage in June 1942, the classes were en- 
larged. It was after the 100th Infantry Bat- 
talion had been moved to Wisconsin that 
the first Hawaiian Nisei were transferred to 
MIS. 
After the call for volunteers early in 1943, 
those who had special capabilities in the 
Japanese were assigned directly to 
Camp Savage, though they had volunteered 
for the 442d. Incidentally, on July 7, 1943, 
Company S, composed of Nisei language spe- 
cialists from Camp Savage, reported to Camp 
Shelby and the 442d, for combat training 
in the field preparatory to being shipped 
overseas. 

Late in 1944, the school was shifted to the 
more permanent surroundings of historic 
Fort Snelling. 

In June 1945, the first and only Women’s 
Army Corps (WAC) unit was activated as 
a part of the school. 

After the defeat of Germany in Europe, 
America’s armed might shifted completely 
to the Pacific. To meet this new chal- 
lenge. the MIS courses had to be accelerated 
again. Then, after the surrender of Japan 
in midsummer 1945, MISLS had to shift its 
emphasis from military Japanese to so-called 
occupation Japanese. 

When MISLS held its 21st commencement 
at Fort Snelling, June 8, 1946, it had 
graduated some 6,000 troops, most of whom 
were Nisei. 

Thirty-five of the first MISLS graduating 
class, soon after the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, were assigned to the Guadalcanal and 
the Alaskan areas. These 35 language spe- 
cialists, being pioneers in their field, left 
without having any ratings whatsoever, 
since there was no existing table of organi- 
zation for this specialty. Not until a year 
later, when their work was recognized by 
the various division and Army commanders, 
did they receive their first stripes. 

The first campaign in which they proved 
themselves was in the Battle of Guadalcanal. 

These guinea pigs, as Japanese language 
specialists, were also instrumental in trans- 
lating the imperial Japanese Navy battle 
plans, which proved to be the deciding factor 
in the U.S. Navy's dealing the Japanese fleet 
its worst defeat in naval history off the 
northeast coast of the Philippines later in 
the war. 

Graduates of the MISLS were assigned to 
approximately 130 Army and Navy units, 
with the Marine Corps, and also were loaned 
to our Allies. They were attached to the 
Joint Intelligence Center, Pacific Ocean area, 
with headquarters in Hawaii. Teams of at 
least 10 linguists were selected for each of the 
headquarters of more than a score of infan- 
try divisions in the Pacific. Other language 
teams were assigned to the Joint Intelligence 
Collecting Agency, which later combined 
with British Intelligence to form the South- 
east Asia Translator and Interrogator Center 
with headquarters in New Delhi. 

Teams were also assigned to Merrill’s Ma- 
rauders, Mar’s Task Force, Far Eastern Air 
Forces, and the China-Burma-India theater. 
During the Attu and Kiska campaigns off 
the Alaska coast, nearly 50 MIS graduates 
were working out of the advance Alaska de- 
partment, with headquarters in Adak. 

These Nisei combat intelligence men be- 
came the eyes and the ears of not only the 
American fighting forces, but also that of 
other Allied armies fighting the Japanese. 
The Army prepared these men for manifold 
duties as interrogators, interpreters, trans- 
lators, radio announcers, propaganda writ- 
ers, and cave flushers, among their more 
usual activities. 

Because of these Japanese American lan- 
guage specialists, who had to have at least 
two non-Nisei GI’s assigned to them to pre- 
vent their being mistaken by their own 
American troops for the enemy when in the 
field, it is said that “never before in history 
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did one army know so much concerning its 
enemy prior to actual engagement as did 
the American Army during most of the Pa- 
cific campaigns.” 

Graduates of the MISLS translated the en- 
tire Japanese battle plans for the naval bat- 
tle of the Philippines. These plans were 
captured from commander in chief of the 
combined Japanese fleets when the plane in 
which he was hurrying to join his fleet made 
a forced landing in the Philippines. Likewise, 
the complete Japanese plans for the defense 
of the Philippines were also made known 
long before the landing on Leyte. 

Guadalcanal, Buna, New Georgia, Myit- 
kyina, Attu, Munda, Peleliu, Tarawa, Saipan, 
Iwo Jima, Leyte, Okinawa—these are to men- 
tion only a few of the places where American 
troops were aided by Nisei combat intelli- 
gence. And these non-Nisei soldiers will 
long remember the Japanese American 
combat intelligence men who lie where they 
fell—not in a confined cemetery, but in the 
steaming jungles and sandy beaches far from 
home. 

“The indispensability of the linguists can- 
not be summarized in a few paragraphs. It 
can well be said that without the participa- 
tion of these Nisei, the U.S. forces would have 
battled against greater odds. Information 
and knowledge of the enemy obtained by 
these men cannot be measured in words but 
by the weight of victory itself.” 

According to a newspaper report of Oc- 
tober 14, 1945, Allied Headquarters in Tokyo 
for the first time officially revealed the use 
of Nisei troops in ATIS. It said that approxi- 
mately 2 million documents were classified 
by ATIS according to tactical, strategic, and 
long-range value. Some 20 million pages of 
translations were made and thousands of 
prisoners interrogated. The Nisei, who were 
described as America’s “Human Secret 
Weapon” against the Japanese, were so ef- 
ficient that captured documents sometimes 
proved their worth within 20 minutes after 
seizure by American soldiers when U.S. 
troops were sent against the new enemy 
installations they disclosed. 

The importance of Nisei combat intelli- 
gence troops is indicated in a news dispatch 
of mid-August 1944, reporting that six Jap- 
anese Americans, four evacuees from Cali- 
fornia and two from Hawaii, had been 
awarded Bronze Stars Medals for aiding in 
the capture of Saipan, in the Marianas. 

Another example is Sgt. Frank Hachiya, 
whose name was removed from a courthouse 
honor roll in Oregon because he was of Jap- 
anese ancestry and who received post- 
humously the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the highest decoration for valor awarded a 
Nisei in the Pacific in World War II. Dropped 
behind Japanese lines weeks before the at- 
tack, he was mortally wounded by the in- 
vading American troops who mistook him 
for the enemy. Though dying, he managed 
to crawl to an American officer and deliver 
the maps of the Japanese defense of Leyte. 
By his heroic services, he saved the lives of 
hundreds of his fellow Americans and 
shortened the campaign in the Philippines 
considerably. Hachiya’s exploits in MIS are 
typical of those of thousands of other Nisei 
in this highly sensitive and important war- 
time activity. 

Californian Frank Bonham, 
Burma Rifles,“ declared: 

“Merrill’s Marauders were a small unit. 
They carried the lightest of weapons, ate the 
meagerest of rations, and were burdened with 
little credit even from their own rear-echelon 
headquarters. Yet they carried their own 
sort of heavy artillery—courage beyond the 
call of duty—and of the men who demon- 
strated this quality mone were more out- 
standingly courageous than the 14 members 
of the little group of Nisei who marched 
with them. 

“In his perceptive and beautifully literate 
history of the 5307th Composite Unit (Pro- 
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visional), Charlton Ogburn, himself an ex- 
Maurauder says of them: 

All of us, I suppose, when we are moved 
to reflect upon what human beings are capa- 
ble of, find that certain images come to mind 
as illustrations of surpassing achievement. 
One that will always leap to mine is a com- 
posite recollection of Nhpum Ga, and of no 
part of it more than the heroism, moral as 
well as physical, of those Nisei, Matsumoto 
of 2d Battalion, and in the 3d Edward 
Mitsukado and Grant J. Hirabayashi, deco- 
rated for—among other services—their per- 
sistent volunteering to go forward to inter- 
cept the commands of the enemy when the 
lead units were engaged by trailblocks.’” 

“And General Charles Willoughby, General 
MacArthur's Chief of Staff for Intelligence 
states that the Niseis shortened the war in 
the Pacific by 2 years, in enabling the Allies 
to learn the real strength of the Japanese 
army. 

“But perhaps the real meaning of their 
sacrifices and courage for us other Americans 
is expressed in something Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell—“Vinegar Joe"—had to say about 
the Japanese American soldier at the conclu- 
sion of World War II. 

The Nisei bought an awfully big hunk of 
America with their blood. We cannot allow 
a single injury to be done them without de- 
feating the purposes for which we fought.’”’ 

In his autobiography “I Was an American 
Spy.“ Col. Sidney F. Mashbir, who com- 
manded the Allied Interpreter and Transla- 
tor Service, in which thousands of Nisel 
served, devotes a whole chapter to “The 
Nisei.” He begins his chapter with these 
paragraphs: 

“I want to make an unequivocal statement 
in regard to the Americans of Japanese ances- 
try who, being American citizens, fought by 
our side in the war. Had it not been for the 
loyalty, fidelity, patriotism, and ability of 
these American Nisei, that part of the war 
in the Pacific which was dependent upon in- 
telligence gleaned from captured documents 
and prisoners of war would have been a far 
more hazardous, long-drawn-out affair. 

“The United States of America owes a debt 
to these men and to their families which 
it can never fully repay. At a highly con- 
servative estimate, thousands of American 
lives were preserved and millions of dollars 
in materiel were saved as a result of their 
contribution to the war effort. It should 
be realized, also, that this group of men 
had more to lose than any other participat- 
ing in the war in the Pacific. Had any of 
them been captured, their torture would 
have been indescribable. They would have 
been literally taken apart with tweezers, 
and death would have been the kindest 
thing that could possibly have happened to 
them. Not only that, but being of Japa- 
nese descent their relatives in Japan, if 
identified, would have been subjected to 
the most harsh and brutal cruelties which 
could have been devised.” 

Other comments, among many that are 
available, that may be of interest are: 

Maj. Gen. C. A. Willoughby, assistant, 
Chief of Staff, G-2, GHQ, Pacific: “We used 
them even on Bataan. They collected in- 
formation on the battlefield, they shared 
death in battle, and when one of them was 
captured his fate was a terrible one. In all, 
they handled between 2 and 3 million docu- 
ments. The information received through 
their special skills proved invaluable to our 
battle forces.” 

Col. Wiliam Van Antwerp, general staff, 
G-2, 27th Infantry Division: The Makin op- 
eration afforded the first opportunity for the 
language section of this division to operate 
in combat. Their actions and the results 
of their work reflect high credit on them 
and the Military Intelligence Service Lan- 
guage School. We would have been twice 
as blind as we were, without the graduates. 
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Without a doubt, they have saved many 
American lives.” 

Maj. Gen. Clayton Bissell, assistant chief 
of staff, G-2, WDGS: “If you are ever ques- 
tioned as to your loyalty, don’t even bother 
to reply. The magnificent work of the 
graduates in the field has been seen by young 
fellow Americans of many racial extractions. 
Their testimony to your gallant deeds under 
fire will speak so loudly that you need not 
answer.” 

Joe Rosenthal, news cameraman, Pulitzer 
prizewinner: “They work so close to the 
enemy on these missions that with the dan- 
ger of being killed by Japs, they run the 
risk of being shot, unintentionally, by our 
own marines. Many have paid with their 
lives. They have done an outstanding job, 
and their heroism should be recognized. It 
has been recognized by the marine command- 
ers where I saw them in action at Guam, 
Peleliu, and Iwo.” 

OTHER SERVICES 


Although more is known of Japanese 
Americans who served in the 442d and the 
100th in Italy and France, and with Military 
Intelligence in the Pacific, others of Jap- 
anese ancestry served with other combat 
units in Europe. Nisei who were not in 
military intelligence also served in the Pa- 
cific too, some as paratroopers. 

In addition, Nisei served with honor in the 
Air Force, in the Navy, in the Marines, in 
the Office of Strategic Services, in the Coast 
Guard, in the merchant marine, and in the 
Seabees. Nisei women served in the WAC’s, 
as Army nurses, and with the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Agency. 

No fact sheet of Japanese Americans in 
World War II would be complete, however, 
without special mention of Sgt. Ben 
Kuroki, of Hershey, Nebr. He volunteered 
the day after Pearl Harbor and, somehow, 
was accepted into the Air Force. He was 
the first Japanese American to fight under 
fire in both North Africa and Europe, being 
a tail gunner on a Liberator bomber over 
Axis-held territory. He flew two full tours 
in the ETO, including the storied bomber 
raid on the Ploesti oilfields in Rumania. 
After 30 combat missions, though eligible 
for an honorable discharge, he insisted upon 
and received an assignment in the Pacific, 
where he engaged in 28 more combat bomb- 
ing flights in B-29's, including raids over 
Tokyo. Altogether, he flew 58 combat bomb- 
ing missions, in 2 theaters, and earned 3 
Distinguished Flying Crosses and the cov- 
eted Air Medal with 5 oak leaf clusters. He 
was one of four Kuroki brothers who served 
in World War II. 

Probably the only Nisei to earn a Navy 
Cross and a combat citation in World War 
II was Lt. James Oda, of Honolulu, Hawaii, 
of the merchant marine. He saw active war- 
time service in the Atlantic, Mediterranean, 
and Pacific waters. 


JUNE 2 COMMEMORATIVE SERVICES 


The commemorative services on June 2 will 
feature spoken tributes to America’s known 
and unknown hero dead, and to all Japanese 
Americans who served in our Armed Forces 
in World War I. 

As the climax to the “Services in the 
Grove,” National JACL President K. Patrick 
Okura, of Omaha, Nebr., will present a floral 
wreath at the Tomb of the Unknowns, as a 
mark of respect to all of America’s war dead, 
including those of Japanese ancestory. One 
of his brothers was killed. while with the 
442d, while another served with military in- 
telligence in the Pacific. 

Then, in a later ceremony at the Battle- 
ship Maine Monument, Mrs. Nawa Munemori, 
mother of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
Winner Sadao S. Munemori and a naturalized 
US. citizen of Los Angeles, will lay a wreath 
to the memory of seven Japanese who went 
down with the Battleship Maine when it was 
sunk in Havana Harbor, Cuba, April 15, 1898. 
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The seven are Suke Chingi, Otogiro Ishida, 
Yukichi Kitagawa, Tomekichi Nagamine, Mas 
Ohye, Isa Sugisaki, and Kashitara Susuki 
(sic). 

Finally, the graves of the 21 Japanese- 
American war heroes who lie in honored 
glory in Arlington will be decorated indi- 
vidually by those attending the services. 
Nisei interred at Arlington are Pvt. Victor 
Hada, Sgt. Haruo Ishida, Cpl. Jimmie T. 
Kokubu, Pfc. Tamotsu Thomas Kuge. Pyt. 
Ben Frank Masaoka, Pfc. Roy T. Morihiro, 
Pfc. Kiyoshi Murakami, T. Sgt. Hisao Matsu- 
moto, Pvt. Hiroshi Nagano, Pfc. Fumitake 
Nagato, Pvt. John M. Nakamura, Private First 
Class Raito and Sgt. Wataru Nakashima 
(brothers), Pvt. Stanley T. Oba, Pfc. Lloyd M. 
Onoye, T. Sgt. Jimmy T. Shimizu, Pfc. John 
Tanaka, Pfc. Saburo Tanamachi, Pfc. 
Shichizo Toyota, and Sgt. George T. Yama- 
guchi. All except Matsumoto were killed in 
action with the 442d. 

For general informational purposes, follow- 
ing is the Japanese American creed and the 
JACL hymn, both of which suggest the 
character of these services: 


“THE JAPANESE AMERICAN CREED 


“I am proud that I am an American citi- 
zen of Japanese ancestry, for my very back- 
ground makes me appreciate more fully the 
wonderful advantages of this Nation. I be- 
lieve in her institutions, ideals, and tradi- 
tions; I glory in her heritage; I boast of her 
history; I trust in her future. She has grant- 
ed me liberties and opportunities such as 
no individual enjoys in this world today. 
She has given me an education befitting 
kings. She has entrusted me with the re- 
sponsibilities of the franchise. 

“She has permitted me to build a home, 
to earn a livelihood, to worship, think, 
speak, and act as I please—as a freeman 
equal to every other man. 

“Although some individuals may discrimi- 
nate against me, I shall never become bitter 
or lose faith, for I know that such persons 
are not representative of the majority of the 
American people. True, I shall do all in my 
power to discourage such practices, but I 
shall do it in the American way: aboveboard, 
in the open, through courts of law, by educa- 
tion, by proving myself to be worthy of equal 
treatment and consideration. I am firm in 
my belief that American sportsmanship and 
attitude of fairplay will judge citizenship 
and patriotism on the basis of action and 
achievement, and not on the basis of physical 
characteristics. 

“Because I believe in America, and I trust 
she believes in me, and because I have re- 
ceived innumerable benefits from her, I 
pledge myself to do honor to her at all 
times and in all places; to support her con- 
stitution; to obey her laws; to respect her 
flag; to defend her against all enemies, for- 
eign or domestic; to actively assume my 
duties and obligations as a citizen, cheer- 
fully and without any reservations whatso- 
ever, in the hope that I may become a bet- 
ter American in a greater America.” 

—MIKE MASAOKA. 


(As read before the U.S. Senate and printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD May 9, 1941.) 


“JACL HYMN 


“(Music by Marcel J. Tyrrel) 
“(Words by Marion G. Tajiri) 


“There was a dream my father dreamed for 
me: 
A land in which all men are free— 
Then the desert camp with watchtowers 
high, 
Where life stood still, mid sand and 
_ brooding sky. 

Out of the war in which my brothers died— 
Their muted voices with mine cried— 
This is our dream that all men shall be free. 
This is our creed; we'll live in loyalty. 

God help us rid the land of bigotry 
That we may walk in peace and dignity.” 
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INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK AND THE ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to attend the fourth 
annual meeting of the Inter-American 
Development Bank as a congressional 
adviser to the U.S. delegation. I would 
like to report briefly on this conference, 
which was held at Macuto, near Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, April 22 through 26. 

The fourth meeting of the Bank, held 
3 years after the Bank was established, 
was attended by government officials, 
diplomats, bankers, businessmen, and 
private citizens from all over Latin 
America, Europe, and the United States. 
The presence of leading governmental 
and financial figures of the Western 
World is but another indication that the 
Bank has become a major international 
financial institution, an indispensable 
instrument in achieving the aims of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Despite more skepticism in the United 
States than many would care to remem- 
ber, the Bank in a brief period of 3 
years is well on the way to achieving 
in the Western Hemisphere the esteemed 
position which the World Bank now 
occupies in the entire free world, Under 
the able leadership of Mr. Felipe Herrera, 
the Bank has won wide respect among 
international bankers, among statesmen 
in Europe and the Americas, and among 
officials responsible for implementing the 
Alliance for Progress program. 

In bringing together key officials and 
leaders from every Latin American coun- 
try, the Bank is also contributing to the 
integration of Latin America that has 
long been desired. As our European 
friends have often reminded us, the first 
step essential to integration is the crea- 
tion of friendship, respect, and trust 
among the leaders of the individual coun- 
tries. By attending inter-American 
meetings such as the annual Bank meet- 
ing, Latin leaders have for the first time 
come to know each other well, have 
become familiar with problems of their 
neighbors in Latin America. It is on 
the basis of this mutual friendship and 
confidence that the eventual economic 
and political integration of the conti- 
nent will proceed. 

Of the subjects considered on the for- 
mal agenda of the meeting, two should 
be noted here. First, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the bank approved a proposed 
increase of $1.3 billion in the bank’s cap- 
ital. During the 3 years of its existence 
the bank extended over $727 million in 
loans to finance new programs in hous- 
ing, education and health, and new fac- 
tories and industries, to develop agricul- 
tural credit systems, and to permit 
expansion in the fields of power and 
transportation. Its handling of these 
loans won a resounding vote of confidence 
at the meeting, in that the proposal to 
increase the bank’s capital by $1.3 billion 
was approved without dissent. 

The second major problem considered, 
and perhaps the most significant accom- 
plishment of the meeting, was the estab- 
lishment of an export-financing program 
to finance exports among Latin Ameri- 
can countries. This new program, to be 
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supported by an initial fund of 30 mil- 
lion dollars, is designed to stimulate in- 
dustrialization and diversification of ex- 
ports. 

In my report on the Alliance for Prog- 
ress issued in March of this year, I dis- 
cussed this problem of stimulating intra- 
regional trade: 

Another essential means of strengthening 
the private sector is through expansion of 
trade. The private sector of Latin American 
economics cannot be strengthened unless 
markets are available for exports, both com- 
modities and manufactured products. The 
immediate need is to expand trade between 
Latin American countries—which is now only 
10 percent of their total trade. One finds 
that oil imports into Brazil from Venezuela 
have declined from 75 to 25 percent. Yet 
Brazil today imports most of the remaining 
oll from Kuwait and the Soviet Union, claim- 
ing that it lacks the foreign exchange re- 
serves to purchase from Venezuela. Accord- 
ing to Brazilian businessmen, the needed 
reserves could be earned through the sale of 
manufactured goods produced in Brazil if a 
market were available for them. Because of 
existing manufacturing patterns set by large 
international firms, goods such as automobile 
parts and other machinery are produced in 
the United States and shipped to Venezuela, 
rather than produced by subsidiaries of in- 
ternational firms located in Brazil. To the 
extent that this is true, U.S. firms will have 
to consider increasing the share of products 
manufactured in Latin American countries 
for trade with neighboring countries. 

One possible way of increasing this inter- 
country trade would be through the estab- 
lishment of an export credit system modeled 
on the U.S. Export-Import Bank. Such a 
system might be worked out through OAS 
members, possibly administered through in- 
stitutions such as the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank and/or through the Central 
American Bank, 


The program now launched by the In- 
ter-American Development Bank marks 
a promising beginning toward providing 
the medium-term financing required for 
expanding intraregional trade. 

Before moving on to discuss the sub- 
ject of private enterprise, I would like 
to add one word about the Central Amer- 
ican Bank, the sister institution of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

At the meeting in Venezuela a strong 
feeling of satisfaction was expressed at 
the progress already achieved toward 
economic integration in Central America. 
And a strong consensus exists that much 
of the credit for this progress in such a 
brief period is due to the Central Amer- 
ican Bank, which has in turn been sup- 
ported by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. With the continued support 
of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, the Central American Bank will 
continue to provide leadership for the 
economic integration movement of this 
area. 

At the meeting in Venezuela, a good 
deal of attention was focused on the 
problems of private enterprise in Latin 
America today. One of the promising 
prospects now being given increasing at- 
tention is the possibility of sizable Eu- 
ropean private and public investment in 
Latin America. With the Development 
Assistance Committee of the OECD as an 
existing channel for European public 
investment in Latin America, the Inter- 
American Development Bank is now 
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turning its attention to developing an 
appropriate mechanism through which 
European private investment can be 
channeled into Latin America. 

The Bank called a special meeting in 
early April in Paris to consider new ways 
of cooperating the Bank with European 
countries in obtaining greater European 
participation in Latin America. To 
achieve this the Bank is now working 
closely with Common Market authorities, 
with the OECD and with European pri- 
vate groups such as the International 
Christian Union of Business Leaders— 
UNIAPAC—and with the Atlantic 
Institute. 

My discussions at the Bank meeting 
with leaders of the UNIAPAC group, 
who have launched a special project for 
Latin America, convinced me that the 
European effort may have profound con- 
sequences for the success of the Alliance 
for Progress in Latin America. The 
reason is this: What they are attempting 
to achieve is not only a larger invest- 
ment of capital in Latin America, but 
also a fundamental change in attitude 
in the part of the business community, 
a change from a shortsighted, narrow, 
profit-dominated view of private enter- 
prise to an acceptance of a public- 
spirited, socially minded business system 
which is sensitive to the social and eco- 
nomic needs of all members of society. 

It is significant of the growing recog- 
nition that Europe must play a large 
role in the Alliance for Progress that 
another group has recently been formed 
under North American auspices, with 
the same stated objective of fostering 
greater European private investment in 
Latin America. I refer to the group 
headed by my Republican colleague from 
New York [Mr. Javits], called the At- 
lantic Assistance Development Group for 
Latin America. It is the hope of this 
group, in which I have collaborated with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
that by the end of this year an increased 
European interest in Latin America will 
have been stimulated, interest which will 
express itself immediately in a form of 
new investments in one or two South 
American countries. It is also the task 
of the group to work with the Inter- 
American Development Bank and the 
OAS in perfecting a mechanism that can 
serve as a permanent channel for Euro- 
pean capital flowing into Latin America. 
I discussed this project with Latin 
American European, and American 
businessmen and Government officials, 
and can report that they welcome any 
contribution that it might make toward 
increasing Europe’s role in the Alliance 
for Progress. 

In my discussions with Latin Ameri- 
can leaders at the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank meeting, I heard re- 
peated references to one disquieting 
pattern of events of the past year in 
Latin America. I refer to the interfer- 
ence in the constitutional democratic 
governments of certain countries. Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt of Venezuela 
stated the problem admirable in his 
opening address at the bank meeting: 

In the opinion of those who take a realistic 
view of the present situation in Latin 
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America, peaceful structural change is de- 
pendent upon political stability. It is im- 
possible to carry out long-term development 
programs unless they are conducted by 
democratic, freely elected governments which 
are subject to free analysis and criticism by 
public opinion. The so-called strong gov- 
ernments can succeed, as they have suc- 
ceeded, in Latin America in temporarily 
repressing the aspirations of the people to a 
better life and of free enterprise to the de- 
velopment of its wealth creating activities. 
But each and every strong government, once 
it has been removed from the national 
scene, has left a heritage of fiscal disequilib- 
rium, economic disorder, and deep-seated 
social rancor. 

I am addressing myself here to many who 
have guiding responsibilities in the private 
financial circles of their respective countries. 
And it is to them in particular that I wish 
to say that the worst kind of transaction 
that can be engaged in by a businessman is 
to aid or foment a coup d'etat. This is well 
understood by some but, unfortunately, not 
by all. It is also increasingly understood by 
some military leaders. In several Latin 
American countries, including Venezuela, the 
armed forces have come to realize that it is 
in the best interest of their country and of 
the military establishment itself to turn a 
deaf ear to those who would incite them to 
carry out a military coup, for armed up- 
risings are invariably captured by a dictator 
and his followers, with detriment to the 
country and to the men in uniform. 

It has always been true in Latin America 
that the use of force, rather than free elec- 
tions, to replace the government has yielded 
negative results which, in these times can 
assume clearly menacing characteristics. 
From its source in Havana a violent message 
of hate is going out to all Latin America. 
This message is promoted and financed by 
the Sino-Soviet axis, which has succeeded in 
establishing its bridgehead in our hemi- 
sphere. When our peoples lose faith in the 
ballot, in the regular and peaceful succes- 
sion of governments by electoral means, they 
will be tempted to follow the Cuban ex- 
ample. 


It is my hope that the future will 
show that the events of the past year 
represent a temporary aberration, rather 
than a permanent trend. It is my belief 
that political democracy is an indispen- 
sable basis for the success of the Alliance 
for Progress. I believe this view is 
widely shared in the Senate and in the 
Congress. I believe that the strong sup- 
port which the U.S. Congress has given 
to the Alliance for Progress cannot 
easily be sustained if political democracy 
is easily sacrificed before some short- 
range expediency. Indulgence in such 
short-range expediency is frequently the 
road to long-term disaster. 

Mr. President, in concluding my re- 
marks on the fourth annual meeting of 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues two excellent addresses 
which give a lucid and more complete 
account of the proceedings of the Bank 
during the past year. I refer to the 
address of the President of the Bank, Mr. 
Felipe Herrera, and that of AID Admin- 
istrator David Bell, who with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury headed the US. 
delegation to the meeting. I recommend 
both of these excellent addresses to my 
colleagues and ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE INTER- 
AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK, Mn. FELIPE 
HERRERA, IN THE SECOND PLENARY SESSION, 
APRIL 23, 1963 
Mr. President, distinguished Governors, to- 

day, inspired by the generosity of this cor- 
dial land of Venezuela, we are initiating the 
work of the fourth regular meeting of the 
Board of Governors. Scarcely 3 years have 
passed since the Inter-American Development 
Bank first opened its doors. However, for 
those of us who were entrusted with the 
honorable and weighty responsibility of 
launching and planning the work of the in- 
stitution, these 3 years have signified an 
experience far more profound and extensive 
than the passage of chronological time alone 
could indicate. 

At the first meeting of this Board, held in 
San Salvador in February 1960, the under- 
lying concept of the nascent institution was 
ratified; 1 year later, in Rio de Janeiro, I 
reported that the basic organization had been 
completed and the guidelines established for 
our operations, which had just begun. In 
April 1962, at Buenos Aires, I was able to 
describe a going concern wholly engaged in 
the work for which it had been created. 
Today I speak with the assurance of doing 
so on behalf of an organization which, de- 
spite its brief existence, has become con- 
solidated as an institution, is exerting con- 
siderable influence on the progress of Latin 
America and on relations among its mem- 
ber countries, and, perhaps most important 
of all, can lay claim to tangible accomplish- 
ments in a community of nations that is 
vigorously striving to overcome the factors 
that still limit its progress. While in Buenos 
Aires we noted the substantial increase in 
financial resources committed; in this meet- 
ing we can point as well to specific achieve- 
ments in the installation of factories, public 
services and housing, investments in the 
agrarian sector, power and transportation. 

The Governors are already acquainted with 
the activities of the Inter-American Bank 
during 1962 and with its financial results for 
that year through the reports on our own 
resources and on the funds entrusted to us 
for administration. Hence, my remarks this 
morning will touch on only a few particularly 
significant aspects of our work, and those 
relating to the tasks before us and to the 
general financial position of Latin America. 


RESOURCES AND INVESTMENTS 


The year 1962 marks the completion of 
the process of formation of our own original 
resources. By October 31 of last year, all 
our members had paid in full their three 
installments of capital payable in cash 
and their two contributions to the Fund 
for Special Operations, thereby making 
available to our institution a volume of 
resources equivalent to $528 million of which 
389 million (73.6 percent) are contributions 
in gold or in U.S. dollars. 

During the same year the Bank added to 
its ordinary funds the proceeds from the 
first two bond issues, which were promptly 
welcomed on the capital markets. First, 
an issue of 15,000 million freely convertible 
Italian lire, the equivalent of $24.2 million 
followed by a second operation on the New 
York market for $75 million, subscribed by 
more than 100 investment firms and com- 
mercial banks of the United States; these 
latter bonds enjoy the prime triple A rating, 
and are currently quoted at above par. 

If to these resources we add the $394 
million received in trust from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for social development and the 
funds placed at our disposal by the Govern- 
ments of West Germany and the United 
States for operations in Bolivia and by the 
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Inter-Governmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migrations for colonization in Brazil, 
we arrive at a total of $1,036.5 million in 
cash resources, a figure which contrasts 
interestingly with the $800,000 for adminis- 
trative costs with which the Bank initiated 
its activities 3 years ago, at the first meeting 
of the Board of Governors. 

These funds, added to close to $8 million 
in portfolio participations and sales to com- 
mercial banks in the United States and 
Europe, have made possible the rapid and 
steady growth of our credit operations. In 
the last annual report we have been able 
to state that the cumulative total of loans 
made by the bank up to December 31, 1962, 
amounted to $618 million in economic de- 
velopment and social investment loans, mak- 
ing an increase of 114 percent for 1962 over 
1961. 

The loans approved during this 4-month 
period of 1963 raise the total of our credit 
activities to $727.1 million. Of this amount, 
101 loans for the financing of $384.4 million 
in projects were covered by our own resources 
and 62 loans aggregating $342.7 million by 
the Social Progress Trust Fund. 

As one positive consequence of our ex- 
panded operations, it should be noted that 
the Bank’s 1962 balance sheet showed net 
surpluses for the ordinary capital and the 
Fund for Special Operations, after the de- 
duction of our administrative costs and 
financing services, amounting to more than 
$4 million, that is, several times more than 
the comparable figures for 1961. 

Obviously, this growth in the volume of 
our operations poses the need for additional 
resources, whose urgency cannot be under- 
estimated. It is in consideration of this 
need that the President of the United States 
has sent to the Congress of his country a 
proposal to allocate $200 million in addi- 
tional resources to the Social Progress Trust 
Fund to cover requirements for the fiscal 
year 1963-64. Furthermore, a few weeks 
ago the Governors approved the proposal to 
increase the Bank’s own resources: the ordi- 
nary callable capital by $1 billion, and the 
Fund for Special Operations by $75 million, 
considering as well the further possibility of 
an increase of $300 million to cover the in- 
corporation within the Bank of new member 
countries. 

The board of executive directors and the 
management feel great satisfaction in being 
able to report today these positive steps 
taken to increase our funds. The Governors 
will remember that, during our meeting at 
Buenos Aires, we were instructed to conduct 
a study aimed at expanding the Bank's own 
resources; the formula arrived at by mature 
and thorough analysis was confirmed with 
virtual unanimity by our member countries. 
In connection with the possibility that the 
US. Government might again make avail- 
able to the Bank additional resources for 
social investments, we wish to refer to the 
highly cooperative attitude of that Govern- 
ment, which, as early as October of last year, 
through its Secretary of the Treasury and 
Governor of this Bank, Mr. Douglas Dillon, 
announced such a decision at the IA- 
ECOSOC meeting in Mexico. 

In addition to expressing our acknowledg- 
ment to the member countries for their co- 
operation in this matter, I feel it is also 
essential to stress the urgent need for hav- 
ing them adopt the measures required to 
implement fully the increases planned for 
1963 


In establishing the bases of the Charter 
of Punta del Este, it was estimated that no 
less than $2 billion would have to be in- 
jected into Latin America each year during 
the next decade, of which 60 percent would 
have to come from the United States and 
the remaining 40 t from international 
credit institutions and from the private and 
public capital sectors in Western Europe, 
Japan and Canada. Within this distribu- 
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tion, it seems reasonable for the Bank to as- 
sume an annual quota of $200 million from 
its own resources, a figure which, by the way, 
is consistent with the pace of its operations 
to date. To be sure, to this last sum must 
be added the use of investment funds for so- 
cial purposes within the framework of the 
Social Progress Trust Fund, and, eventually, 
other operations that could be financed by 
new sources of funds. 

A fundamental characteristic of our fu- 
ture program is its dependence, to an ever 
increasing extent, on issues of our own bonds 
to cover ordinary operations. In this way 
we will continue to mobilize private savings 
on the capital markets in behalf of Latin 
America. 

I look upon the opening of the capital 
markets in 1962 as an event of transcendent 
importance to the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, not only because it marks our 
entry into these markets, but also because 
of the excellent terms obtained for our first 
issues, comparable only to those attained 
by other international financial! organiza- 
tions of established prestige and experience. 

If we can now make projections at rea- 
sonable terms for our hard operations, that 
is, those which constitute the portfolio of 
our ordinary capital, the same cannot be 
said for our soft operations. The latter, 
which are financed by our Fund for Special 
Operations and the Social Progress Trust 
Fund, enable us to mobilize resources on 
more flexible terms, and they acquire par- 
ticular importance as a means of financing 
social investments and special projects that 
would not be eligible under the criteria for 
the ordinary resources of the Bank. These 
operations, by their very nature, depend on 
such public contributions as we may receive 
from the most highly developed countries. 

The Bank management is concerned over 
the possibility of maintaining the current 
rate of soft operations, since we have so far 
no assurance that funds of this type will 
be available after the end of 1964. We 
should keep in mind the need for having 
such sources of financing remain open to 
Latin America in the immediate future, 
given the drafting of new development pro- 
grams, many of which require flexible fi- 
nancing through operations of the same sort 
as those carried out by the Social Progress 
Trust Fund and our Fund for Special Op- 
erations. We should also keep in mind that 
there are practically no alternate sources 
of financing for these operations and 
that in any attempt by the Latin 
American countries to expand long- 
term programing, available funds must 
not be limited to medium or short terms. 

It has been said that, in the last analysis, 
international agencies are what their mem- 
bers want them to be. In the case of a 
financial institution, it is true that its ad- 
ministration, the reliability of its tech- 
nical work, the efficiency of its staff and 
the quality of its portfolio are all very im- 
portant factors. But it is evident that the 
effective range and significance of the insti- 
tution depend basically and ultimately on 
the political and financial support of its 
member countries. Up to now, the Inter- 
American Bank has enjoyed this support in 
full measure; this has enabled it to become, 
during 1962, the most active public source 
of development financing in Latin America, 
judging from the overall volume of com- 
mitted resources, the number of projects fi- 
nanced and its technical and administrative 
effect on the mobilization of national efforts. 

This fact is even more significant when it 
is considered that the Inter-American Bank 
has not replaced other channels of inter- 
national financing, but that quite to the 
contrary, its activity has been supplementary 
to and coordinated with that of other insti- 
tutions dealing in long-term financing. It 
should be noted, in the latter connection, 
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that we have participated with the Interna- 
tional Finance Corp. in the expan- 
sion of a cellulose factory in Chile, and the 
establishment of a sodium sulfate plant in 
Mexico, In a number of other projects and 
programs, moreover our credit operations 
have been supplemented by those of the 
Agency for International Development and 
the International Development Association. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


In 3 years, the bank has acquired valuable 
experience in the complex field of technical 
assistance, which is a characteristic compo- 
nent in the philosophy of our institution and 
an express mandate of its charter. As in 
the financing field, the road has not been an 
easy one; we have been obliged to adjust 
our operational policy and our administrative 
approach to the varied demands of our coun- 
tries without thereby retarding the acceler- 
ating pace of these operations. 

In fact, these activities have grown more 
vigorous and effective in regard not only to 
the number of projects undertaken but also 
to the volume of resources committed. 
Whereas 58 applications totaling $5 million 
were approved in 1961, last year we joined 
in 86 different operations aggregating more 
than $9 million. 

Quantitatively speaking, it is interesting 
to note that the bank has allocated close to 
$15 million to technical assistance since 1961. 
More than 74 percent of this total has come 
from the bank’s own resources and close to 
26 t from the Social Progress Trust 
Fund. Of this total, 35.4 percent was granted 
on a nonreimbursable basis and 64.6 percent 
in the form of loans. 

One hundred and sixty-five technical as- 
sistance operations have been undertaken 
to date, of which 30 were designed to expand 
the agrarian sector, 40 to strengthen bank- 
ing institutions in order to intensify the 
mobilization of domestic resources, 31 to 
low-cost housing, 9 to water supply and 
sewerage, 36 to project planning and for- 
mulation, and 19 to training activities and 
the preparation of substantive studies. It 
may be added that these operations have 
benefited all the Latin American member 
countries of the Bank and that, in several 
cases, they have been broadly regional in 
scope. 

Much of the technical assistance work is 
done directly by the Bank’s own staff, in 
which case the costs are charged to the gen- 
eral administrative budget of the Bank and 
to the trust fund. In this way, our pro- 
fessional personnel and specialists have col- 
laborated extensively with the member 
countries of the Bank in drafting projects 
and credit applications and, even after the 
loan contracts have been signed, they have 
helped in the reorganization of the bor- 
rower agencies and in work bearing on exe- 
cution of the projects. In this way, I 
believe the Bank has made a powerful contri- 
bution to a number of institutional im- 
provements in our member countries, which 
I intend to discuss at a later point. 

It is usual for the Bank to act jointly with 
other international institutions extending 
technical assistance. We may cite the joint 
missions which, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Charter of Punta del Este, have been or- 
ganized by the OAS, the IDB, and ECLA to 
help our member countries in preparing their 
economic and social development plans. 

I am also pleased to point out the de- 
cisive role of the Bank in the establish- 
ment of the Latin American Institute for 
Economic and Social Planning, with partici- 
pation by the Special United Nations Fund. 
The Institute's activities were initiated in 
1962 under the expert direction of Dr. Raul 
Prebisch. Finally, special mention is due the 
program of intensive training for officers of 
development institutions which we have 
been conducting in Mexico City in associ- 
ation with the Center for Latin American 
Monetary Studies. 
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UTILIZATION OF FUNDS 


The figures we have cited to illustrate the 
Bank's growth, with respect to both forma- 
tion of its resources and its financial and 
technical operations, do not in themselves 
adequately reflect the scope of our work in 
Latin America. This requires, further, con- 
sideration of the rate at which the funds 
we have made available to the countries are 
being used and of the parallel utilization of 
domestic savings. 

In connection with this, I am happy to 
say that the member countries of the Bank 
have become progressively better able to ab- 
sorb our loans, as reflected in the constantly 
rising rate of disbursements. At the close 
of 1961, disbursements totaled less than $8 
million. One year later, by the close of 1962, 
they had already reached close to $80 million, 
and have since risen to $115 million. If we 
compare the disbursement rate with loans 
eligible for immediate utilization, we ob- 
serve that, from 2 percent at the end of 1961, 
this rate climbed to 16 percent at the close 
of 1962 and currently exceeds 20 percent, a 
ratio we can consider as satisfactory, given 
the nature of the investment projects, whose 
average period of execution is no less than 
2 years. 

There are several factors conditioning the 
rapid utilization of loans, once they have 
been authorized. On the one hand, there 
is the need, in some cases, for carrying out 
institutional and administrative reforms to 
ensure sound handling of the credit and ulti- 
mate success in execution of the project. On 
the other hand, there are limitations imposed 
by the borrower country, where administra- 
tive and legal procedures can sometimes un- 
necessarily prolong the utilization period or 
where the local contribution cannot be mo- 
bilized with the speed or flexibility required 
to afford prompt utilization of foreign re- 
sources. The Inter-America Development 
Bank gives its fullest attention to problems 
of this type in every case and its loan offi- 
cers collaborate with the competent officials 
of the member countries in solving them. 
At the same time, we are striving to simplify 
our disbursement procedures without sacri- 
ficing efficiency in the utilization of loans 
or guarantees to control the use of funds. 

The growing complexity of Inter-American 
Development Bank activities and the great 
number of projects emerging in Latin Amer- 
ica as a result of sectoral programing, pre- 
investment studies and technical assistance 
for feasibility studies, make it essential to 
adopt procedures for the application of funds 
to top priority projects. This is most im- 
portant in the case of those member coun- 
tries that have not yet completed their de- 
velopment programs. A system of bilateral 
consultations between the Inter-American 
Development Bank and the member country, 
along the lines of our recent experiments, 
makes it possible to agree on preliminary an- 
nual work programs expediting the concen- 
tration of resources and efforts. These con- 
sultations serve to review the most urgent 
development problems of the member coun- 
try concerned. In this way, we believe we 
are also achieving a better mutual under- 
standing vis-a-vis the countries’ proposals to 
the bank and the actual possibilities of our 
participation considering the status of our 
resources and the physical and institutional 
limitations on approving more than a cer- 
tain number of projects within a specific pe- 
riod. Observers often fail to realize that the 
bank's goal of an average of 70 projects ap- 
proved each year is a level difficult to exceed, 
in the light of the operations undertaken 
by other institutions with similar aims and 
organization. The fact that the number of 
applications usually outweighs our financing 
potential calls for a careful selection in order 
to determine the applications to be studied 
and prepared by our technical staff. 

The problem of how to put to work quickly 
the resources made available to our countries 
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through foreign aid is becoming more urgent 
as that aid and the demands of development 
increase. Hence the importance which the 
Inter-American Development Bank attaches 
to the training of planning agency and de- 
velopment bank officers and hence its open- 
door policy at its Washington headquarters 
in order to enable high-ranking executives 
from our countries to familiarize themselves 
with our working methods and those of 
other financing sources. We are thus help- 
ing our countries to adapt their agencies and 
operating systems to a foreign aid that is 
more flexible and complete than any known 
in Latin America prior to the establishment 
of the Inter-American Bank and the Alliance 
for Progress program. 

It is important to point out that, despite 
fiscal difficulties, the restrictive policies aris- 
ing from stabilization programs or balance- 
of-payments conditions, and the stagnation 
of important investment sectors, the bank 
has carried through an impressive mobiliza- 
tion of domestic resources and savings to 
match the it has supplied. Our 
contribution of 40 percent of the average cost 
of the projects we have financed has been 
matched by a member-country contribution 
of 55 percent of that cost, with the remain- 
ing 5 percent drawn from other outside 
sources. In other words, the $727 million 
contributed by the Inter-American Bank to 
Latin America have generated nearly $1.8 
billion in new investments. 


FIELD OF ACTIVITIES 


As in the life of the individual, traits and 
attributes evolve during the existence of any 
institution, and a specific image emerges 
with the passage of time. Owing to what 
we may regard as an optimum volume of 
financial and technical operations, the year 
1962 accentuated the increasingly representa- 
tive nature of the Inter-American Bank vis- 
a-vis the realities of the Latin American 
scene. The diversity of our own funds has 
permitted us to act on several fronts, includ- 
ing some that are generally neglected by 
other financing sources. 

I would like to cite the following lines of 
action which point to a definite pattern in 
our policies and activities: 

Agriculture: Since the last Board of Gov- 
ernors meeting, we have substantially ex- 
panded our financing activities in the agri- 
cultural fleld, where we have utilized both 
our own resources and those of the Social 
Progress Trust Fund. To date, we have ap- 
proved 51 operations aggregating $180.9 mil- 
lion, representing nearly 28 percent of the 
total amount of our loans. 

A sizable portion was granted in the form 
of 20 lines of credit or overall development 
loans for relending, covering most of our 
countries and channeled through specialized 
credit agencies. These operations were de- 
signed primarily to benefit small farmers by 
expanding the application of modern tech- 
nology to farming and ranching activities. 
Another important aspect in this sector has 
been the construction of new irrigation sys- 
tems and the improvement and expansion 
of existing systems. Seven loans have been 
granted to bring under irrigated cultivation 
226,402 hectares of arid or semiarid lands 
in Argentina, Chile, and Mexico. Another 
considerable amount of resources has been 
channeled into land settlement and im- 
proved land use projects, generally within 
the framework of a policy of agrarian reform, 
Ten loans, totaling $49.4 million, will benefit 
210,000 low-income farmers. Activities of 
this type have been financed in Venezuela, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, 
and Paraguay. 

In granting loans for agricultural pur- 
poses, consideration has been given to diver- 
sification of production, rehabilitation and 
improved use of soll, introduction of im- 
proved seed, fertilizer and production, farm 
machinery, and larger and better herds. 
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I would like to stress particularly our loans 
for livestock in tropical America: most of 
these credits are designed to improve meat 
stock, with a view to satisfying the growing 
needs of these regional populations for pro- 
teins to improve the production of milk and 
dairy byproducts and to replace imports and 
expand exports. 

Manufacturing industries: Also, since our 
last Board of Governors meeting, we have 
accentuated our policy of supporting the 
development of manufacturing industries 
on a hemispheric scale, particularly through 
direct or indirect loans to local private en- 
terprises. Manufacturing activities have 
absorbed 96 percent of the resources we have 
placed directly at the disposal of private 
enterprise. In addition, a much larger vol- 
ume of funds has been committed to na- 
tional development agencies which, in turn, 
place them at the disposal of medium and 
small enterprises in the respective coun- 
tries. We have granted 45 industrial loans 
totaling $144.4 million, of which 16 aggre- 
gating $66.4 million took the form of 
global loans. Twenty-nine loans totaling 
$78 million were granted directly to indus- 
trial enterprises, of which five went to metal 
products manufacturers, six to farm products 
processors, five to the field of construction 
materials, six to wood products, five to chem- 
ical products, and two to textiles, 

By way of example, I would like to state 
that, in 1962, we granted overall credits for 
industrial financing in Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
and Peru. In addition, we have contributed 
to expansion of the cellulose and paper 
industry in Colombia and Chile, to instal- 
lation of the first cement plant in Costa 
Rica, and of a synthetic rubber factory in 
northeast Brazil, and to expansion of a 
cement plant and a petroleum refinery in 
Uruguay. So far this year, we are financ- 
ing pressed chipboard manufacturing plants 
in Argentina and Chile, a soda ash plant in 
Colombia, and the expansion of a textile 
enterprise in Paraguay and two private 
chemical plants in Mexico. 

Infrastructure: To the extent allowed by 
the limitations on its resources, and con- 
sistent with the nature of the applications 
submitted, the Bank has sought opportu- 
nities to participate in the financing of power 
and transportation projects. 

We have granted six loans for electric 
power facilities, furnishing $45.7 million out 
of an aggregate cost of $100 million. These 
loans will enable Argentina, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, and Paraguay to increase 
their generating capacity by 286,000 kilowatts 
and to add over 4,000 kilometers in trans- 
mission lines. In addition, electric power 
distribution networks will be improved in 
54 localities. We also undertook to finance 
three projects aggregating $7.3 million for 
highway construction in Honduras and 
Uruguay. It is interesting to note that the 
last projects represent substantial benefits 
of a multinational nature. 

Water supply services: We have carried 
out 31 credit operations from our own re- 
sources and from trust funds for water sup- 
ply and sewerage projects aggregating $163 
million, which is more than 22 percent of all 
resources committed by the Bank. The total 
cost of these projects is $307 million and 
their benefits will extend over the next 3 
years to approximately 18 million persons in 
12 of our member countries. Approximately 
60 percent of these operations were for cities 
with more than 160,000 inhabitants; about 
5 percent were for cities with from 20,000 to 
100,000 inhabitants, and about 35 percent 
were for cities of less than 20,000 inhabitants, 
small villages and rural works. 

A few months ago, I visited the small 
Guatemalan community of San Lucas Zaca- 
tepéquez. When, at the invitation of the 
major, I attended the inauguration of some 
installations for the catchment of pure 
water, I was welcomed as the president of 
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the Inter-American Health Bank. I recall 
with interest this confusion in the name of 
our organization because it expresses the 
profound impression made by our financing 
of projects for water supply and sewerage 
systems and for sanitation in general, 
throughout the hemisphere. 

Low-cost housing: Our projects in the low- 
cost housing field also constitute a very 
substantial share of the Bank’s activities. 
The operations financed in this field from 
the Social Progress Trust Fund, which in- 
creased considerably in number during 1962, 
make up over 21 percent of the total amount 
loaned and now cover almost all our member 
countries. We have granted 20 such loans 
to date, aggregating $158 million, which will 
permit the construction of 163,500 units at 
a total cost of $326 million. Approximately 
43 percent of the houses will be constructed 
under the self-help system, whereby the 
benefited families work directly on the con- 
struction of their homes; the remainder will 
be built by national institutions through 
private contractors, the participation of co- 
operative savings and loan systems and cred- 
its to individual landowners. The income 
level of the beneficiary families ranges from 
the equivalent of $30 to $215 a month; about 
80 percent of these families have monthly 
incomes of less than the equivalent of $125. 
On the other hand, over 50 percent of all 
the houses will cost less than $1,500, while 
the average cost of the units will be less than 
$2,500. 

Fourteen of the housing projects are now 
well under construction and approximately 
33,000 units have either been completed or 
are in an advanced stage. 

Higher education: In the field of higher 
education and advanced training, 
early 1962 to date, the Bank has approved 6 
operations totaling over $13 million bene- 
fiting the universities of 10 member coun- 
tries by increasing the training of profes- 
sionals, technicians, and specialists and 
striving for increased application of modern 
science and technology to social and eco- 
nomic development, 

As in other fields, the Bank's loans in this 
sector cannot, nor do they pretend to, solve 
all the difficulties facing the member coun- 
tries in the execution of their education 
programs. Actually, they act as seed capi- 
tal, and their multiple effects are of extraor- 
dinary range. They contribute basically to 
the progressive mobilization of domestic re- 
sources for advanced education, stimulate 
the financial cooperation of other agencies 
and foundations, and are aimed at the adop- 
tion of more effective educational programs, 
the improvement of academic standards and 
the administrative reforms required within 
our universities. 

The Bank’s operations are consistent. with 
an integrated concept of regional financial 
needs. Owing to this concept and to our 
limited resources, we have endeavored to 
apply our funds to those projects insuring 
their most effective use, r ess of 
whether the recipient belonged to the pub- 
lic or private sector. Thus, we have so far 
channeled into the private sector—either 
in the form of direct loans or through joint 
operations with national institutions respon- 
sible for extending development loans to 
small and medium entrepreneurs—almost 
half of our own resources committed. 

The extent to which our loans have bene- 
fited the private sector is not accurately 
represented by this ratio, however, since we 
must also take into account that a large 
share of the resources allotted originally to 
the public sector are ultimately passed on 
to the companies executing the projects or 
those producing the materials required. 
This is particularly evident in the loans 
granted for the construction of highways, 
irrigation works, water supply or sewerage 
services and similar operations which the 
Bank is helping to finance from its own re- 
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sources. The loans from the trust fund, too, 
have a strong impact on the private sector, 
since a large share of the resources for social 
development allotted by the Inter-American 
Development Bank to public institutions are 
eventually channeled into the private sector 
when the investment process is carried to 
completion. 
THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


The year 1962 witnessed an extension of 
the scope of the Bank's activities by reason 
of the new political and technical dynamism 
with which the Charter of Punta del Este 
has been implemented. Much of this ad- 
vance stems from the fact that the eco- 
nomic and social programing applicable to 
our democratic existence has been trans- 
formed from a mere aspiration into a real 
instrument for attaining the objectives of 
the superior policy of our governments. 

Colombia, Chile, Venezuela, Bolivia, Mex- 
ico and Honduras have all completed the 
preparation of their national development 
programs in a form suitable for presenta- 
tion to the group of experts organized under 
the terms of the Punta del Este document 
to evaluate them. In other cases, the Or- 
ganization of American States, ECLA and the 
Inter-American Bank are jointly 
with the governments concerned to orient 
their economic and social policies in ac- 
cordance with planning techniques. In this 
manner, the plans of the Central American 
countries as a group and of Haiti, Uruguay, 
Peru and Paraguay, are making active prog- 
ress. Along with these nations, others, such 
as Ecuador and Panama, employing positive 
approaches in the form of public, medium- 
term investment budgets, and Brazil with 
its decisive 3-year development and stabili- 
zation plan, are demonstrating their vigorous 
adherence to this orientation. Argentina 
and the Dominican Republic, for their part, 
have established the instruments needed 
to take the essential first steps in this 
direction. 

Obviously, the best formula for coordinat- 
ing the participation of foreign financing in 
development plans is embodied by adviser 
groups, which are able to outline, from the 
outset and over longer terms, the concur- 
rent participation of diverse financing 
sources together with a valid criterion for 
division of their activities. It is also the 
most expeditious way to gage fully the 
importance of the mobilization of domestic 
investments and of the fruitful contribu- 
tion that private capital, whether domestic 
or foreign, can make. Colombia’s financing 
group, whose organization was completed in 
January of this year under the leadership 
of the World Bank, represents the first im- 
portant step taken in this direction by any 
of our member countries. 

In June of last year we joined with the 
AID in establishing a system for handling a 
short-term program in Bolivia. We had the 
honor of being appointed the financial agent 
in this arrangement and our participation of 
slightly over $20 million has been fully 
implemented, having already resulted in the 
Bank's approval of the specific projects 
concerned. 

We are also following with lively interest 
the advances being made toward these same 
goals by the other nations in the hemisphere. 
In this connection, allow me to make special 
reference to the features and aims of the 
economic and social development program 
of this great nation which so generously and 
hospitably receives us today. 

The restoration of institutional normality 
and the consolidation of democracy in Vene- 
zuela have been matched by radical changes 
in the country’s economic policy. Antici- 
pating the ends and means contemplated in 
the multilateral program of the Alliance for 
Progress, the constitutional government is 
taking decisive action to transform the eco- 
nomic and social structure of the country. 
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In 1959 it created CORDIPLAN, its economic 
planning and coordination bureau; it as- 
signed priorities to economic needs and 
drafted an adjustable 4-year development 
plan in 1960; it is launching agrarian reform 
programs for the economic and social pur- 
poses of increasing farm production and of 
securing for rural towns the living condi- 
tions, education, and sanitation that are 
compatible with human aspirations; it is 
considerably expanding the educational and 
sanitary services and has initiated an inten- 
sive plan for the construction of rural and 
urban housing for low-income groups, all 
this at a time when the decline in the foreign 
demand for petroleum and many repercus- 
sions of the double crisis in the Caribbean 
have seriously affected the Venezuelan 
economy. 

Those efforts were then projected within 
the framework of the Alliance for Progress 
by the 1963-66 national plan. The national 
plan of Venezuela is one of the most auda- 
cious approaches to bold execution of the 
economic and social transformations set 
forth in the Charter of Punta del Este and 
its results will offer Latin America an elo- 
quent example of the extraordinary possi- 
bilities for peaceful transformation, estab- 
lishing democracy in our hemisphere on 
solid foundations of economic and social 
justice. 

The plan, which calls for a sizable mobili- 
zation of domestic resources, since 87 per- 
cent of the total investment will be financed 
with Venezuelan savings, is aimed at in- 
creasing the Venezuelan national product at 
a cumulative rate of 8 percent per annum. 
In order to insure greater employment op- 
portunities for the population and at the 
same time to reduce the country’s present 
dependence on its petroleum industry, this 
plan assigns to other sectors of the Vene- 
zuelan economy annual growth rates greater 
than the projected rate for the petroleum 
industry. 

Among the features of this plan, we may 
note its acceleration of the agrarian reform 
process both in land distribution and in 
the consolidation of existing rural settle- 
ments. One hundred thousand rural fami- 
lies will be installed in several parts of the 
country. Counting settlements already com- 
pleted, more than 150,000 families, in other 
words over 1 million persons, will have re- 
ceived the benefits of the agrarian reform by 
the end of 1966, to bring about a radical 
transformation of the structure of land own- 
ership in Venezuela. 

We are also pleased to mention the col- 
laboration of the Inter-American Bank to- 
ward execution of Venezuela’s economic and 
social development programs. The loans 
totaling $77.7 million we have authorized are 
being used preferentially in some of the flelds 
to which the Government’s development ob- 
jectives assign the highest priorities: agri- 
cultural and livestock development and 
agrarian reform, housing for low-income 
groups, the provision of water supply facili- 
ties in small- and medium-sized towns, the 
development of small and intermediate in- 
dustry and advanced education. In Vene- 
zuela, the bank has used its own resources 
in making loans for subsequent relending for 
agricultural and industrial purposes and 
those of the trust fund in the four fields 
of the Fund’s activities. 


PARTICIPATION OF WESTERN EUROPE, JAPAN AND 
CANADA 

Another promising gain made by the bank 
in 1962 is the increasing prospect of better 
understanding and closer association with 
Western Europe in our long-term financing 
operations. We are all aware of the experi- 
ence of Latin America with the old world 
in trade and the investment of private capi- 
tal. There is evidence, however, that a new 
process of rapprochment between the indus- 
trlallzed world and the new nations is only 
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just beginning to lay the foundations of a 
relationship much more mature and broader 
in scope. 

I have already noted with satisfaction that 
the bank initiated its operations on the 
capital market in April 1962 in Italy; that 
a considerable number of European commer- 
cial banks are participating in our ordinary 
loans and that the Government of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany has transferred to 
us for administration the substantial sum 
of $14.2 million, to be used for rehabilita- 
tion of the Bolivian mines. But just as sig- 
nificant as these initial undertakings is the 
fact that the bank is now engaged in a broad- 
range dialog with the European Common 
Market authorities, with the OECD coun- 
tries, particularly through the DAC, and with 
large and distinguished private European 
groups interested in our development. 

Despite many limiting factors, I believe we 
are well on the way to discharging the re- 
peated mandate of our countries to diversify, 
by a multilateral approach, the long-term 
financial operations required. This progress 
has been supported by the image we have 
managed to project as a solid and techni- 
cally sound financial agency; but at the same 
time, we have been aided by Western Eu- 
rope's growing conviction and acceptance of 
the need to arrive at arrangements whereby 
it can cooperate vigorously in meeting the 
new needs of Latin America. Due consider- 
ation should also be given to the fact that, 
since it is the bank’s policy to refrain from 
conditioning the loans granted from its own 
resources to purchases from specific sources, 
40 percent of the foreign payments resulting 
from its loans have been channeled to Euro- 
pean countries. 

The bank has set forth five specific possi- 
bilities as formulas for action vis-a-vis West- 
ern Europe, Japan and Canada; the place- 
ment of bonds as a means of drawing on 
capital from private sources and from the 
governments and public agencies; the accept- 
ance of funds in trust; joint financing in 
parallel fashion; participation in Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank loans by commercial 
banks and, lastly, participations by public 
agencies tied to the exportation of capital 
goods. 

It is interesting to point out that the 
initiative we have been sustaining since 
1961 to create a European Fund for Latin 
American Development has begun to receive 
increasing support from important European 
leaders and circles, as evidenced by the con- 
clusions of the important gathering orga- 
nized by the International Christian Union of 
Business Leaders (UNIAPAC) late last year. 

The same idea underlies the opinion of 
Sir George Bolton, president of the Bank 
of London and South America who, in his 
annual report on his institution’s operations, 
in 1962, said that: “Latin America needs its 
own international, even supranational, or- 
ganization to administer the development 
funds it may procure. A Latin American 
organization for economic cooperation could 
perform a number of useful functions. Since 
one of such an organization's principal aims 
would be to borrow long-term capital and 
distribute it through the most effective chan- 
nels, the Inter-American Development Bank, 
which is already performing this service, ap- 
pears to be the ideal body to serve as the 
base of such an organization.” 

I want to avail myself of this opportunity 
to reiterate my belief that a fund of this sort 
should be open not only to countries which 
are prepared to make public contributions, 
but also to private sectors, under such con- 
ditions as might be established for utiliza- 
tion of the respective resources. In my view, 
the rich and varied experience of the Inter- 
American Bank as an administrator of funds, 
particularly of the U.S. Government Trust 
Fund, qualifies it to assume this new re- 
sponsibility. I further believe that it would 
not be necessary to alter the structure of 
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the bank in order to define the proper terms 
of reference and to establish a system for 
administration of the resources contributed; 
to this end, the contributing countries 
should be assured of full guarantees as re- 
spects their participation in executive de- 
cisions. 
ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


When at the close of the Board of Gover- 
nors meeting in Buenos Aires I referred to 
the future tasks of the Inter-American 
Bank, and said that the BID, having launched 
its operations by processing national re- 
quests, would be obliged to accentuate its 
nature as a regional agency and join forces 
with those who are now endeavoring to ac- 
celerate the process of Latin American inte- 
gration. Now, looking back, we can state 
that, during the past year, the bank was al- 
ways on hand whenever an opportunity arose 
to mold the structure of integration, which 
is gradually acquiring a broader basis and 
taking on more definite shape with the ad- 
dition of increasingly varied contributions. 

A few weeks ago, at our headquarters in 
Washington, we began the implementation 
of a technical cooperation program for 
studies aimed at clarifying some of the in- 
evitable unknown factors in a process of 
such a long range as this one. We worked 
in an atmosphere of vital spiritual com- 
munion with representatives of the General 
Treaty on Central American Trade, the Cen- 
tral American Bank for Economic Integra- 
tion, the Latin American Free Trade Associ- 
ation, the Organization of American States, 
the Economic Commission for Latin America, 
the Committee of Nine, CEMLA and the FAO. 
We succeeded in defining much of our future 
work and, what is even more interesting, we 
were able to establish for the first time an 
informal procedure for coordination and par- 
ticipation through our specific jurisdictions. 

Along these same lines, it is also pleasing 
to be able to recall at this meeting our first 
two loans of multinational scope. In the 
first case, $3 million was granted to a con- 
sortium of the Central American universi- 
ties from the Social Progress Trust Fund; in 
the second, from our Fund for Special Op- 
erations an overall credit line of $6 million 
was extended to the Central American Bank 
for Economic Integration to expand that in- 
stitution's operational capacity. 

It is true that conditions in the Central 
American region have made it easier for us 
to act there, but we hope that, with the 
technical aid of the agencies dealing with 
integration on the rest of the hemisphere, 
we will be able to define with greater preci- 
sion the fields of regional financing. Let us 
not forget that, in addition, our investments 
themselves influence the integration process. 
On the one hand, they encourage the growth 
of regional trade through purchases in the 
markets of other member countries in Latin 
America and, on the other hand, many of 
the Inter-American Development Bank loans 
are designed to create or augment the pos- 
sibilities of exporting to other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

As further contribution to this fleld of 
operations, in compliance with the instruc- 
tions of the Board of Governors meeting at 
Buenos Aires, we made available to the mem- 
ber countries the results of a long and thor- 
ough investigation undertaken jointly with 
prominent international experts regarding 
the medium-term regional financing of ex- 
ports of capital goods. One of the items 
on our agenda calis for consideration by the 
Governors of the recommendations set before 
them. 

The momentous meeting at San José, with 
the participation of Presidents from the 
five Central American countries, Panama 
and the United States, that is, from seven 
of our member countries, revitalized the 
movement toward economic association on 
the regional and inter-American levels. In 
expressing the conviction of the participants 
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that “the greatest hope for development of 
the region lies in economic integration,” the 
declaration of San José enunciates with re- 
newed faith an irrefutably valid aspiration 
for Latin America as a whole and, in assert- 
ing that “the movement toward integration 
is in itself an effort which lays the founda- 
tions for regional planning wherein common 
sectoral plans will serve as points of depar- 
ture,” it offers a unique indication for our 
future progress. 

Hence, it is no accident that this year the 
theme of our traditional roundtables refers 
to the financial aspects of hemispheric inte- 
gration, for the elucidation of which we rely 
on prominent experts and businessmen from 
Europe, the United States and Latin America 
here present, for whose participation I am, 
of course, most grateful. 

Our institution was established with the 
clear understanding that our work should be 
projected and oriented on a hemispheric 
scale. This is expressed in the letter of our 
charter, it is revealed in the spirit of service 
of our staff and ft is ratified by our own 
financial and technical experience. Our 
bank is becoming, on an ever increasing 
scale, the agent through which experiences 
in economic and social programing and 
financing are transferred from one country 
to another and from one region to another. 

As a means of consolidating this process, 
the bank has given priority to its operations 
in certain regions of the hemisphere. This 
idea is best demonstrated by the distribu- 
tion of funds earmarked for technical and 
financial assistance in the relatively less de- 
veloped nations and areas of Latin America. 
During the past 2 years we have contributed 
the sizable sum of $85 million for Central 
American development; we have associated 
ourselves with the program for the develop- 
ment of the Brazilian northeast through 
financing operations aggregating $50 million; 
we are contributing $34 million to overcome 
the economic and social underdevelopment 
of Ecuador. Let us not fail to mention that 
we have to date allotted more than $54 mil- 
lion to Bolivia and Paraguay, which together 
have a population of about 6 million 
inhabitants. 

The Governors present here today are well 
aware of the concern and, false modesty 
aside, the devotion of our institution to the 
task of helping surmount underdevelopment 
factors in other areas of the hemisphere. 
Activities of broader scope and more positive 
results have been hampered in certain areas 
by unresolved limitations, which are in turn 
the reflection of precarious conditions ac- 
companying their development process. 
OTHER ASPECTS OF LATIN AMERICAN FINANCING 


It cannot be doubted that the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank came into existence 
at an auspicious time, and, in a sense, as the 
characteristic offspring of an age. A direct 
forerunner of the Alliance for Progress, in the 
midst of the events to which that collective 
policy owes its existence and to which it in 
turn gives rise, it has acquired a more pro- 
found meaning and a much vaster scope than 
could have been anticipated at its inception. 
The Bank has ceased to be a mere financial 
mechanism—although an important and 
effective one—to become the dynamic nucleus 
of a collective effort aimed at economic and 
social achievement. This is why it has also 
become a center of petition and hope, at 
times out of proportion to the nature of our 
institution. 

It was inevitable that our activities should 
lag behind the actual possibilities of attack- 
ing the entire problem of Latin America. 
That is why we share the deep concern of 
many of our statesmen at so critical a junc- 
ture for the entire hemisphere, which con- 
stitutes an obstacle to better understanding 
between our developing countries and the 
more highly industrialized nations. How- 
ever, we must not confuse justified appre- 
hensions of this sort with the attitude of 
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those from within our countries who, because 
of a false notion of their countries’ real con- 
tribution to the creation of better living con- 
ditions, seek to shift the burden of their re- 
sponsibilities to other countries. History 
records no instance of a society that has 
succeeded in relieving itself of its own duties 
and hardships by finding another society, 
however wealthy, to meet all of its needs for 
establishing progress and well-being on a 
permanent basis. 

That is why it is unreasonable to expect 
the Inter-American Bank by itself to over- 
come our slow rate of growth, which results 
not only from adverse conditions in the raw 
material market, but also from a legacy, 
typical of underdeveloped countries, from 
preceding generations of leaders who had no 
clear understanding of how to promote eco- 
nomically sound and socially just develop- 
ment. The Inter-American Bank alone can- 
not solve problems of fiscal deficits and 
limited mobilization of domestic resources, 
often caused by adverse conditions of for- 
eign trade, inequitable and antiquated tax 
systems, and inadequate financial policies. 
The Inter-American Bank with its bare 3 
years of existence and its limited resources 
cannot be expected to offset the fact that our 
hemisphere is not yet in a position to create 
conditions more propitious to the growth and 
prosperity of the productive efforts of local 
entrepreneurs and foreign capital. 

Another source of concern, gentlemen, is 
that in certain influential circles of the more 
advanced countries a dangerous discourage- 
ment is setting in regarding the prospects of 
cooperating with Latin America, thus dimin- 
ishing the effects of a beneficent. association 
with those centers which have, by virtue of 
their history, been able to accumulate su- 
perior productive elements, techniques, and 
financial resources. It has been insistently 
reiterated, usually baselessly, that Latin 
America is not taking the steps necessary to 
overcome the limitations of its own back- 
wardness. To insist thusly is to blind one- 
self—more through ignorance than bad faith, 
we believe—to the fact that the past decades 
of this century represent an unremitting 
struggle by all our societies to create politi- 
cal, social, and economic institutions more in 
keeping with contemporary demands, 

One of the basic aims of the Alliance for 
Progress policy is precisely the moderniza- 
tion and revision of institutional structures 
in the Latin American countries with a view 
to adapting them to the new economic and 
social objectives set forth in the act of Bogota 
and the Charter of Punta del Este. Fre- 
quently overlooked is the widespread agree- 
ment by almost all our countries to expedite 
this process. At times observers simply fail 
to understand the very nature of the changes 
sought in the belief that within a few short 
weeks or months our countries can replace 
or modernize their entire institutional struc- 
tures. 

There is no place in this brief report, for a 
detailed analysis of this matter, which has 
been exhaustively dealt with in the current 
Social Progress Trust Fund report submitted 
to the Governors early in March of this year, 
illustrating the Inter-American Bank’s reso- 
lute participation in this process. 

We should like only to mention that, since 
the close of 1960, laws have been enacted in 
10 countries in the region designed to intro- 
duce important structural reforms in their 
present tax systems; in 12 countries, the in- 
come tax have been improved and, 
in general, in a total of 15 nations, significant 
tax reforms have been introduced. In 7 
countries, moreover, the necessary legal 
measures have been taken to permit revision 
of the agrarian structure; 10 Latin American 
countries already possess legal instruments 
for modifying social and economic condi- 
tions in rural areas. 

During 1961 and 1962, six new national 
housing authorities were created to launch 
the execution of housing programs; during 
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the same period, revisions were made in the 
operational systems of most existing agencies 
in this field, with a view to focusing their 
activities on low-income groups. During 
the past 24 months we have seen 9 Latin 
American countries establish national or re- 
gional institutions to execute projects or 
programs dealing with water supply or sani- 
tation services; in the same period, five coun- 
tries have revised the regulations governing 
activities of the institutions responsible for 
providing these services. 

We have already pointed out the positive 
steps taken with regard to programing, as 
attested by the establishment in slightly over 
2 years of 10 national planning institutions 
and by the incipient execution of 6 new 
national programs of social and economic 
development. 

The foregoing measures point to a com- 
pletely new orientation. However, while 
noting these positive changes, we are yet 
aware of certain inflexibilities and limita- 
tions in our tax and administrative systems 
that hinder better utilization and applica- 
tion of foreign resources, and can realize the 
extent of the burden such shortcomings place 
on the development process. 

It is Incumbent on all who bear the re- 
sponsibility for preparing and executing de- 
velopment plans to take due account of these 
factors. International institutions can play 
a vital role by collaborating with our gov- 
ernments in overcoming these limitations, 
The technical and financial assistance of 
the Inter-American Bank has been, and will 
continue to be, an important incentive and 
aid in promoting the institutional reforms 
deemed necessary. Nevertheless, we believe 
this fundamental task, one of the thorniest 
confronting all countries in process of de- 
velopment, can be completed only through 
the unremitting and organized efforts of our 
societies themselves. 

To achieve collective well-being, however, 
it is not enough to prepare a policy of social 
reform. The cumulative experience of our 
countries highlights the need for making 
rational use of available productive factors 
within a framework of financial and mone- 
tary stability. 

At the time of my election as president of 
the Inter-American Bank, 3 years ago in 
San Salvador, I outlined the institution's 
future fields of activity, by stating that “I 
believe there can be no optimum utilization 
of any resources we may facilitate in an 
atmosphere of inflation and financial dis- 
order. I come from a country that has 
suffered economic stagnation as a con- 
sequence of the cancer of inflation. It is 
unnecessary to repeat the statistics for the 
hemisphere which categorically refute the 
thesis that inflation is an appropriate tech- 
nique or procedure for stimulating the 
growth of the economy. Inflation, whether 
latent and hidden, gradual and permanent 
or explosive and uncontrolled, is always an 
enemy of growth. Consistent with the solid 
basis which we will give to this organiza- 
tion we must, in our credit policy, be diligent 
in analyzing the overall economic and 
financial conditions. It is a known fact that 
these conditions directly affect a country’s 
present and future payment capacity. 

The intensity and effects of inflationary 
pressure has varied from country to country, 
according to the varying composition of their 
imports and exports and the different 
policies they have followed, including the 
divergent effects the same policy has some- 
times produced in different countries. Some 
countries have successfully avoided these 
reefs and achieved comparative monetary 
stability, together with a satisfactory de- 
velopment rate. In other cases, though it 
was possible to maintain monetary stability, 
there was no appreciable economic growth. 
There were also countries that purposely 
made use of inflation to finance their de- 
velopment and, while some acheived a tem- 
porary favorable rate of growth, based on 
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the mobilization of hitherto inadequately 
exploited productive resources in an expand- 
ing market, most of them only saw their 
problems grow worse and, in some instances, 
their domestic levels of employment and in- 
come decline. It can be said that at the 
present time, however, there is a generally 
prevalent conviction throughout the hemi- 
sphere that monetary and financial stability 
are a sine qua non for orderly development 
of our economics. It is interesting to note 
that monetary and financial stability—an 
important index of the stability factors in 
any economy—have remained constant for 
the past 10 years in eight Latin American 
countries, two of our countries have made 
but one readjustment in their exchange rates 
since 1950, three others have been success- 
fully conducting stabilization programs for 
more than 6 years, while the other countries 
have made, or are now making, strenuous 
efforts to counter inflationary pressures and 
balance their economies. 

We believe our countries have learned a 
great deal in recent years through recogni- 
tion and evaluation of the positive aspects of 
stabilization programs. To be frank, they 
have also learned that these programs are 
unequal to achievement of the stated ob- 
jectives unless they form part of a broader 
economic policy taking into account other 
conditions necessary to development. In our 
opinion, tendencies toward monetary and 
financial discipline will be strengthened by 
the proposed solutions attached to develop- 
ment programs, as the experience of several 
of our member countries is currently demon- 
strating. 

It has been customary, in judging our so- 
cieties, to parrot the familiar notion of a 
spectacular flight of capital. This fallacy 
has been greatly abetted by the physical im- 
possibility of reducing to quantitative terms, 
based on reliable statistics, the volume of 
this movement of capital. The unfamiliarity 
of many foreign observers with our true fi- 
nancial status is illustrated by a financial 
publication of world renown, which seized 
upon a figure of $10 billion as a supposed 
total of deposits in Switzerland from Latin 
America. The extent to which this figure is 
exaggerated becomes evident when it is con- 
sidered that, according to International 
Monetary Fund figures, total sight and time 
deposits of the entire Swiss banking system, 
held by residents and foreigners alike, 
amounted to little over $11 billion at the close 
of 1962. If the former figure were correct, 
this would mean that almost 100 percent of 
Swiss deposits belonged to residents of South 
America. 

Although it is well known that, in free 
economies, large masses of resources tend to 
be displaced by short-term factors, as demon- 
strated by the experience of the more ad- 
vanced countries, it is an observable fact also 
that, to the extent that conditions of insta- 
bility and uncertainty, in both the political 
and the financial spheres, are created and 
maintained, our countries must suffer a 
drain on their monetary reserves. Although 
the reply may seem elementary, we do not 
feel there is any alternative. Not until solid 
and permanent conditions for economic prog- 
ress exist—especially in the political and 
social aspects—will the investors of our coun- 
tries place their capital permanently in their 
native lands, and the incentives necessary 
for attracting foreign capital be created. 

The Inter-American Bank is effectively 
collaborating with its member countries in 
implementing sound policies designed to 
make the development process more efficient 
within a framework of stability. In con- 
ducting our credit activities we have en- 
deavored to utilize our funds in close coor- 
dination with domestic financial policies, 
giving special encouragement to the possi- 
bility that long-term foreign aid can have 
interesting positive effects on the balance of 
payments, public sector financing and, in 
short, the gross national product. 
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In evaluating the milieu in which our op- 
erations will be conducted in the immediate 
future, we must be realistic and realize that 
it will be difficult to bring to an abrupt halt 
the collective processes of adjustment and 
readjustment characteristic of the type of 
civilization we live in. It will be equally 
difficult to create rapidly a setting similar to 
that achieved by the advanced societies over 
a long and painful period of time. We are 
aware of the fact that we are the only region 
of the Western World with extensive, perma- 
nent characteristics of underdevelopment. 
It is this very difference between the scale 
of values on which our communities live or 
to which they aspire and our faulty immedi- 
ate material basis that constitutes not only 
a factor of imbalance but also a spur and 
dynamic force in our progress. This mis- 
trustful and suspicious attitude vis-a-vis our 
countries has been a constant factor 
throughout the entire history of our coun- 
tries. Suffice it to say that in the last cen- 
tury, too, at a time when we were beginning 
to consolidate our existence as republics, 
doubts were entertained about the ability of 
these young nations to carve out their own 
destinies as civilized and independent free 
republics. As Andrés Bello, the eminent 
Venezuelan who has left a rare legacy to all 
our countries, noted in the middle of the 
last century: 

“Few have failed to predict that, to reach 
this happy goal, we would have to traverse 
a road beset by thorns and bathed in blood; 
that our inexperience in the science of gov- 
ernment would necessarily entail much vacil- 
lation within our states; and that until 
succeeding generations had wiped out the 
memory of the viciousness of the colonial 
period, we would be unable to glimpse the 
first dawning of prosperity. Others, to the 
contrary, have denied us even the possibility 
of leading our own existence in the shadow 
of free institutions which they have believed 
to be diametrically opposed to all the ele- 
ments that can constitute the Hispano- 
American governments. In America, the 
state of uneasiness and vacillation that has 
alarmed these friends of humanity is entirely 
transitory in nature. Obstacles that appear 
invincible will gradually disappear; the 
guiding principles, without altering their 
substance, will be modified externally as 
required to suit the special position of each 
nation. America will play on the world 
stage the distinguished role to which it is 
destined by virtue of its vast territory, the 
precious and varied fruits of its soil and the 
great potential for prosperity it contains.” 

A further concern of the Latin American 
countries has been their unfavorable posi- 
tion in the competition for foreign resources 
as compared to other world regions. Many 
factors, which have been fully analyzed and 
are equally well known, have contributed to 
this stagnation of Latin America. These 
factors include Europe's reconstruction re- 
quirements after the end of the war, the 
policy of the European nations of aiding 
chiefly the underdeveloped regions of Africa 
and Asia and the fact that military costs 
have enjoyed preference over financial aid. 

It cannot be disputed that this situation 
has changed for the better in recent years. 
The net flow into Latin America of public 
capital from the United States and interna- 
tional institutions—excluding the Monetary 
Fund—increased from an average of $200 
million per annum in the 1951-55 period to 
an average of $310 million in the 1956-60 
period. 

With the establishment of the Inter- 
American Bank and the initiation of the 
Alliance for Progress program, the flow of 
public capital to Latin America from inter- 
national institutions and U.S. public agen- 
cies became even heavier. Net disburse- 
ments from these sources averaged $675 mil- 
lion in 1961 and 1962. 

In turn, the net flow of new private U.S. 
capital which registered in the first of these 
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two periods an average of $216 million per 
annum, averaged $612 million per annum in 
the second period, primarily owing to heavy 
investments in mining and petroleum in 
those years. 

It is a well-known fact that after 1960, 
these private investments declined, particu- 
larly in the last sector. As we noted earlier, 
the absence in certain countries of the 
essential conditions of political and social 
equilibrium—absolute prerequisites for in- 
vestment—contributed to this process. 
However, it is interesting to observe that an 
analysis by sectors of investment shows that 
net investments in the manufacturing in- 
dustry, which averaged 75 million a year 
during the 1957-59 period, exceeded 100 mil- 
lion during the 3-year period 1960-62. 

The flow of European capital, for its part, 
expanded slowly but continually over the 
last decade up to 1955, when it began to 
accelerate. For example, direct investments 
by West Germany, which averaged $23 mil- 
lion a year from 1952 to 1960, reached an 
average of $50 million in 1961 and 1962. 

It must be considered that two processes 
are currently combining in Latin America to 
make the region a broadly promising fleld 
for foreign capital from the standpoint of 
investment opportunities. One of these 
processes is industrial development within 
national boundaries, the result of a delib- 
erate policy of economic diversification. 
The other factor is economic integration, 
undertaken in an effort to expand the re- 
gional market for the very purpose of fa- 
voring such industrial development. It is 
superfluous to dwell on the vast possibilities 
for industrial investment offered by the inte- 
grated market of the region if it is borne in 
mind that, precisely in the countries offering 
the broadest Latin-American markets 
Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico—foreign capi- 
tal has in recent years evinced a market 
preference for that sector. 

Of course, the increased international flow 
of private investment to our member coun- 
tries also depends largely on the incentive 
policies adopted in this connection by capi- 
tal-exporting countries, through favorable 
tax treatment, a program of guarantees in 
cooperation with capital-importing countries 
or some other means. Hence, we are exceed- 
ingly gratified at President Kennedy’s re- 
quest to the U.S. Congress, on the occasion 
of the presentation of his foreign aid pro- 
gram for the coming fiscal year, that special 
tax incentives be established for new private 
capital investment in developing countries, 
and that some provisions of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act be amended to broaden and 
clarify the program of guarantees for such 
investments. 

Any analysis of Latin-American financing 
problems today would be incomplete if it 
failed to consider the limiting position of 
regional terms of trade. It is an acknowl- 
edged fact that a disparity exists between the 
sustained trend to higher prices for manu- 
factured goods and to lower prices for raw 
materials. The persistent decline in revenue 
from foreign sources has put greater difficul- 
ties in the way of domestic savings, has 
brought about a loss of capacity to import— 
particularly capital d has dimin- 
ished the incentive to develop productive 
capacity. In this situation, foreign contribu- 
tions tend not to supplement but to replace 
the mobilization of domestic resources for 
development. 

The deterioration in the terms of trade 
and especially its increased pace over the 
last 5 years, has led to new foreign financial 
problems, particularly for some countries. 
At a recent DAC meeting, the representatives 
of the 12 capital-exporting countries in at- 
tendance observed with concern the fact that 
annual debt servicing by the developing 
countries has more than doubled during the 
past 5 years, at an annual rate of $2.5 bil- 
lion. In the case of Latin America, the 
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balance of the foreign public debt for the 
IDB member countries increased from $3.7 
billion in 1955 to $9.2 billion by the end of 
1962, including $2.8 billion in the process of 
utilization. Debt service, in turn, rose from 
approximately $550 million in 1955, equiva- 
lent to 7.4 percent of the value of the exports 
from those countries in the same year, to an 
annual average of almost $1.2 billion in 
1961-62, equivalent to 14.5 percent of average 
export values during those 2 years, 

Faced by urgent payment crises and by 
the need for maintaining a minimum de- 
velopment rate, certain Latin-American 
countries have been compelled to resort to 
short- and medium-term debts—such as 
commercial and suppliers credits—often in 
excess of their immediate capacity. This, in 
turn, diminishes their chances of obtaining 
international financing, which once again 
drives them into the vicious circle of medi- 
um- and short-term credits and refinancing 
operations. 

Reflections of this situation are the inevi- 
table frictions in relations between creditors 
and debtors and the internal uncertainty 
that affects the psychology of public opinion 
and hinders the initiation on execution of 
programs designed to secure domestic sta- 
bility. 

It was inevitable that this problem should 
become a source of international and regional 
concern. We trust that the next Confer- 
ence on World Trade, to be held in Geneva 
early in 1964, will contribute effectively to a 
solution of the problem by suggesting new 
methods of international collaboration. 

We understand that the request made by 
the Governor for Brazil to include on the 
agenda of this meeting the point referring 
to compensation of fluctuations in the prices 
of basic commodities is related to this con- 
cern. Although the possibilities of direct ac- 
tion in this field do not depend on the Bank, 
within the present framework of its charter, 
we believe it may be useful for our countries 
to outline their views on this matter that 
has already been the subject of extensive 
study by other regional and international 
agencies, particularly the International Mon- 
etary Fund, which recently adopted operat- 
ing procedures allowing more flexible utili- 
zation of its resources in the case of financing 
to offset reduced export earnings. 

Distinguished Governors, in brief synthesis, 
we have attempted to present to you the 
essential happenings in the short span cov- 
ered by our institution, the factors and cir- 
cumstances. conditioning the sphere of its 
activities and the prospects we envisage for 
the future, endeavoring to evaluate prag- 
matically the facts, the aspirations, and the 
potential of our mission. 

It would appear that various events, some 
chronological and others new in content, 
having conspired to serve as a fitting prelude 
to our deliberations. It is evocative to re- 
call that only 4 days ago, Venezuela com- 
memorated a new anniversary of its national 
affirmation of independence, which coincided 
with our traditional Pan American Week in 
all countries of the region. Thus, national 
glories were interwoven with the bonds of 
hemispheric solidarity. 

In recent months, all of us who have been 
participating in international activities have 
been seeking new approaches that will bring 
us through revision of the inter-American 
system, even closer to the point of activating 
our growth and achieving our rightful stature 
in relation to other nations. 

At the same time we have been receiving 
new information with regard to the integra- 
tion which the peoples of the Arab world 
are rapidly approaching. 

Having lived close to the economic, politi- 
cal, and social process of our countries in 
recent years, thanks to the great responsi- 
bility with which you have invested me, I 
would not be sharing my full experience with 
you if I failed to repeat before this meeting, 
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as I have done on the most diverse occasions, 
that the process of Latin American integra- 
tion on all its levels is the only dynamic force 
that can lead our countries rapidly not only 
to their indispensable internal maturity, but 
above all to their true and rightful place in 
the concert of great nations and associations 
constituting the free world. Fortunately, 

Latin America has already set its course 

along this path. 

Some years ago, Rómulo Betancourt said: 
"e + from the Mexican border south to 
Cape Horn, a powerful movement of redemp- 
tion has arisen. The goal it seeks is the 
integration of a single Latin American front 
which will, without diminishing the essential 
sovereign attributes of each of its component 
nations, affirm and establish in every one a 
representative, democratic form of govern- 
ment, promote the coordinated development 
of its individual economies, and overcome its 
inferior status as a secondary power in the 
field of international relations * * *. Like 
every nation that played an important role 
at one point in its history, Venezuela is po- 
tentially suited to ample, large-scale under- 
takings. Isolationist chauvinism is foreign 
to its mass psychology, and it bears firmly 
implanted the concept so aptly expressed in 
the national anthem, ‘America exists as a 
nation.’” 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DAV E. BELL, 
ALTERNATE GOVERNOR FOR THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE FOURTH PLENARY SESSION, 
APRIL 25, 1963 

I 


I am especially glad that my first trip to 
Latin America as Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development brings me to 
Venezuela. This country stands in the van- 
guard of the Alliance for Progress. Under 
the leadership of its farsighted and valiant 
Chief Executive, President Romulo Betan- 
court, Venezuela anticipated the principles 
and goals that came to be enshrined in the 
Charter of the Punta del Este. Since the 
signing of the charter, this nation has main- 
tained its developmental drive in the face of 
continuing and violent attempts to disrupt 
its progress. President Betancourt's stir- 
ring address at the inaugural session of this 
Conference made it clear that Venezuela will 
continue on this road. 

The Inter-American Bank, as a prime insti- 
tution for the realization of the goals of the 
Alliance, thus has done well in selecting 
Venezuela for the site of its fourth annual 
meeting. Permit me, Mr. President, to ex- 
press my delegation's and my Government’s 
appreciation for the hospitality extended us 
and the splendid arrangements made by the 
Government of Venezuela for this Conference, 


Lid 


The Bank's operations this past year—from 
all its capital sources—add up to another 
successful record. From all its resources the 
Bank authorized 68 loans totaling $329,393,- 
000. Considering the careful analysis that 
has to be made of each loan application, and 
in view of the fact that the authorized loans 
represent only a small fraction of the appli- 
cations that had to be reviewed, the Bank’s 
staff has earned a “well done” from all mem- 
ber countries. 

‘The Bank's record has been very good also 
in the help it has given Latin American 
countries to build developmental institu- 
tions and to introduce administrative and 
social reforms. Through effective adminis- 
tration of its loans, the Bank has been in- 
strumental in the creation or improvement 
of many such organs—among them develop- 
ment banks, housing institutes, savings and 
loan associations, agrarian credit organiza- 
tions. It has also aided significantly in re- 
structuring antiquated fiscal, agrarian, and 
administrative systems. 

Experience has shown that the writers of 
the Charter of Punta del Este were right when 
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they called for basic reforms in Latin Amer- 
ica’s societies. Among these are: Fair and 
effective tax legislation; a high standard of 
professionalism in public administration; 
changes in land tenure, extension of agricul- 
tural credit and the introduction of modern 


‘farm techniques designed to raise the pro- 


duction as well as the living standards of 
Latin America’s vast farm population. Such 
reforms, soundly conceived and adapted to 
the needs of each country, are essential if 
the resources we are marshaling under the 
Alliance are to be used in meaningful and 
effective ways. 

My Government finds special encourage- 
ment in the reception accorded to the Bank’s 
first two bond issues in the capital markets 
of Europe and the United States. The Bank 
thus has proved itself to be an effective 
mechanism for attracting private foreign re- 
sources into Latin America for economic 
development and the international financial 
community has demonstrated its confidence 
in the soundness of this institution. 

The Bank's imaginative approach to its 
job is reflected in the efforts it has made to 
obtain supplementary credits from European 
countries for development projects which it 
is helping to finance. 

The increasing interest of European gov- 
ernments and investors in Latin America 
is indeed encouraging. We hope that Euro- 
pean and other industrialized nations will 
continue to broaden their participation in 
international development assistance. At 
the same time, the Latin American countries 
must be on guard lest the terms of assist- 
ance from any source create a burden for the 
future that Latin America should not be 
asked to bear. It would not be a satisfac- 
tory solution to the balance-of-payments 
problem of member countries for the Bank 
to make long-term development loans while 
other sources limit their financing to short- 
and medium-term credits. 

The Bank has moved very rapidly in the 
allocation of its own resources. Accordingly, 
we have asked the U.S. Congress to author- 
ize support of a substantial expansion of the 
resources of the Bank, which is seeking a $1 
billion increase in callable capital and a 1- 
year expansion of the Fund for Special Oper- 
ations by $73 million. Furthermore, most 
of the $394 million of the Social Progress 
Trust Pund have been committed. In view 
of this, President Kennedy has asked the 
Congress for $200 million to continue the 
work of the Inter-American Program for 
Social Progress, including the trust fund 
and special technical activities by the Orga- 
nization of American States. 

All this is evidence that the Bank has 
moved fast in meeting the responsibilities 
which the Inter-American Community has 
entrusted to it. Indeed, it is because of its 
rapid progress that the question arises 
whether the structure of the Bank’s early 
years will be adequate for its new and broad- 
er responsibilities. 

As we review the Bank's record, we should 
examine the present lending mechanism 
with its three windows—ordinary resources, 
the Fund for Special Operations, and the 
Social Progress Trust Fund—to see whether 
it might not be better to simplify the appa- 
ratus while retaining the flexibility we all 
want it to have. The United States accord- 
ingly supports the proposal that the Execu- 
tive Directors make a study of the structure 
that will be most suitable and efficient as the 
Bank broadens its range of activity. 

The Bank has become one of the main in- 
struments of the inter-American community 
for financing the development of the hemi- 
sphere. Its charter anticipated the prin- 
ciples set forth subsequently in the Charter 
of Punta del Este. Its membership is also 
the membership of the Alliance for Progress. 
All of its operations serve the accomplish- 
ment of the goals of the Alliance. In short, 
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this Bank has become El Banco de la Ali- 
anza—the Bank of the Alliance—and thus a 
central operating element of this great 
endeavor. 

President Herrera’s imaginative conduct of 
the office has had a powerful effect in stimu- 
lating thought and up new ap- 
proaches in the area of economic integration 
and in rallying public support throughout 
the Americas for the principles and programs 
of the Alliance for In his manage- 
ment of the affairs of this institution in the 
past year he has made it emphatically clear 
that this Alliance is first and foremost a 
Latin American program; that it depends for 
success on the performance of all the nations 
that make up the membership and that 
inter-American institutions must be the 
prime contributors to its progress. 


The United States has geared its policy, 
with respect to the Alliance, to this concept 
and we shall continue to meet the com- 
mitments we have undertaken under the 
charter, to provide the margin that is vital 
to success. It is, of course, only a margin. 
In his recent message to the Congress on 
free world defense and assistance programs, 
President Kennedy outlined a series of ob- 
jectives designed to improve U.S. perform- 
ance in these programs, One of them is the 
application of “stricter standards of selec- 
tivity and self-help in aiding developing 
countries.” In relation to Latin America, 
the President said: “In the Alliance for 
Progress in particular * * * emphasis is 

upon self-help and self-reform by 
the recipients themselves, using our aid as 
a catalyst for progress.” 

It seems to me useful to remind ourselves 
that the essential nobility of the Alliance 
for Progress lies in the recognition of all 
its members that the goal is genuine eco- 
nomic independence with social justice in 
the framework of political freedom for all 
the nations of Latin America. This means 
that external aid should be so conceived and 
administered as to outlive its usefulness as 
soon as possible, with countries satisfying 
their needs for capital imports thereafter by 
recourse to normal world capital markets, 
including international financial institu- 
tions, foreign private investment and other 
sources. 

Clearly, foreign assistance of and by it- 
self —no matter how soundly administered— 
is only one external ingredient in the for- 
mula for success. Latin America’s foreign 
trade requires urgent attention. A stabler 
income from the commodities it exports 
and greater diversification of the products 
it can bring to the markets of the world 
are vital elements in the development equa- 
tion. These problems must be attacked with 
a greater sense of urgency as an essential 
part of this program. 

The role for private investment in Latin 
American economic and social development 
is still another area which needs urgent at- 
tention. Here again, the activities of this 
Bank and our own policies coincide. Loans 
from the ordinary resources of this insti- 
tution to private enterprise in Latin Amer- 
ica, as well as investments from the Fund 
for Special Operations and the Social Prog- 
ress Trust Fund in cooperatives and inter- 
mediate credit institutions reflect the aware- 
ness of the Bank that the main impetus for 
the creation of new job opportunities must 
come from private initiative. 

We hope that the Bank will further in- 
crease its efforts in this area, that the Latin 
American governments will facilitate these 
activities and that full information on the 
availability of credits will be conveyed to 
the business and banking communities. 
Thus the contribution of private enterprise 
to rapid economic development could be 
greatly stimulated. 

In addition, a substantial amount of pri- 
vate investment from abroad is indispensa- 
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ble. We are all aware that funds from pri- 
vate sources at the t time, are not 
forthcoming at the rate at which they are 
needed. Political instability, a lack of hos- 
pitality to foreign capital borne of suspicions 
bred in the past and excessive reluctance 
among potential investors both in Latin 
America and abroad to take what appear to 
be more than risks—these factors 
contribute to the inadequate flow of private 
capital into the region. My Government is 
seeking an amendment to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code for a trial period to grant U.S. in- 
vestors a tax credit for new investments in 
developing countries. This credit also would 
apply to some extent to reinvestments of 
earnings in those countries. President Ken- 
nedy also is requesting changes in the law 
designed to broaden and clarify existing pro- 
grams of investment guarantees. I trust 
that the Latin American governments and 
ourselves can cooperate more and more effec- 
tively in this whole area of encouraging 
private foreign investment, and particularly 
in the conclusion of investment guarantee 
agreements which will contribute so much 
to this end. 

Such policies will tend to dispel both legit- 
imate fears and unreasonable worries on 
the part of private investors. None of us, 
Latin Americans or North Americans, can 
afford the luxury of blind adherence to any 
dogma. Instead, each developing country 
must find the proportion of the private and 
the public sectors that most productively 
and efficiency serves its needs. The expe- 
rience of recent decades has supplied ample 
evidence that the road to progress in a frame- 
work of political freedom is the road of the 
mixed economy. 

My delegation sees potential usefulness for 
the Bank in the field of export financing. 
We have studied with great interest the 
report of the Board of Directors on this 
subject, which grew out of a proposal made 
by the Government of Brazil. 

The United States believes that at the 
present time, such activities by the Bank 
should be carried on within defined criteria 
and on an experimental basis, Bank funds 
could, in our view, be used to finance the 
export of capital goods normally financed on 
medium term, among the Latin-American 
countries. Such financing should be made 
available to countries that are reducing bar- 
riers to trade and whose policies encourage 
the growth of diversified exports. 

Furthermore, in order to make the wisest 
possible use of its resources, the Bank should 
enter this field only when other financing 
sources are inadequate; and in all cases it 
should do so only as a partner with local 
institutions. That way, the Bank can help 
mobilize internal financial resources of the 
Latin American member countries for the 
pursuit of objectives to which we are all 
committed. 

With this in mind, I would like to make 
clear that the United States is glad to sup- 
port the resolution which has been worked 
out relating to the financing of capital goods. 


Iv 


The Bank, the Agency for International 
Development and many colleagues of ours 
in national, inter-American and internation- 
al institutions are constantly plagued by 
problems that stand in the way of quicker 
implementation of projects. At times, we 
become frustrated and perhaps even short- 
tempered because outside observers or new- 
comers to our business criticize our institu- 
tions on this score unaware of how intensely 
we are working to cut down timelag. 

Turning to the relationship of disburse- 
ments to commitments, it seems to me that 
we can isolate three distinct problem areas, 
and point to possible improvements, 

On quite a few occasions this Bank, like 
my Government and other lenders, has made 
loans without adequate advance prepara- 
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tion. We have done so when impatience on 


cerned—and 

had built up psychological pressures for 
quick action. But I believe you will agree 
with me that, invariably, such quickly made 
commitments led to lengthy reevaluations, 
with even greater frustrations in the end. 
I think the evidence is ample by now to 
counsel us being tempted by the 
pressures of the moment, against sacrificing 
sound evaluation to psychological 
necessities, and to do the job thoroughly and 
efficiently in the interest of the quickest 
possible end result—the finished project. 

In other cases, loan agreements were well 
prepared, but because of the large scale of a 
project, such as a hydroelectric or a major 
industrial plant, time-consuming and expen- 
sive bid plans and specifications were 
needed. These can take more than 1 year 
to complete. In most cases, such delays are 
unavoidable. In some, the timelag might 
have been reduced or avoided had the bu- 
reaucratic mills ground more quickly—and 
this problem must have our continuing and 
critical attention. 

Finally, there are the social development 
projects. These can be carried out with rela- 
tive speed—especially housing and schools. 
But here, too, problems must be solved un- 
less we are to wind up with white elephants 
or new slums. The buildings themselves 
can go up fast. But what good is a housing 
project without a credit institution that can 
administer the mortgages and without com- 
munity development that gives the project 
meaning and keeps it from falling into dis- 
repair? And what is a school without ade- 
quately trained teachers and supplies and a 
curriculum developed and administered by 
professionals in ministries or on boards of 
education? 

We have learned that such loans, too, take 
time for effective implementation because in 
many cases there is a need to build the in- 
stitutions and develop the administrative 
and professional skills that spell the differ- 
ence between a mere physical structure and a 
living organization. 

But perhaps the most pressing problem, 
on which delays are avoidable or reducible if 
we make a concentrated effort, is the scarcity 
of specific projects to flesh out plans and 
statements of goals. 

To do this, the Bank and the Agency for 
International Development have made loans 
for feasibility studies. These are designed to 
establish what lines of activity in a given 
economy best lend themselves to develop- 
ment, what resources are needed to do the 
job and what types of projects look most 
promising. These studies are than followed 
by the drafting of loan applications for spe- 
cific projects which are offered to var- 
ious institutions, including the Bank, for 
financing. 

So far, we have made feasibility loans of 
this type to Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru. We 
plan in the near future to make similar loans 
to several other countries and to the Central 
American Bank for Economic Integration. 
We stand ready to consider other requests for 
such loans and thus help convert ideas and 
plans into practical projects as rapidly as 
possible. 

v 

Through meetings like this annual confer- 
ence, we constantly review and refine our 
approaches to the complex and changing 
problems of economic and social develop- 
ment. 

Such consultation is particularly impor- 
tant in this region, where 20 countries are 
trying to mount a concerted and massive 
drive toward specific goals on the basis of 
commonly agreed principles and guidelines, 
spelled out in the Charter of Punta del Este. 

The challenge of the Alliance derives 
largely from this hemispherewide approach. 
We are breaking new ground, and testing the 
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effectiveness of new methods and techniques, 
in the hope of finding the way to do our job 
more quickly and rationally than in the past. 

When I say “we,” I am referring to all our 
member republics. The new ideas and tech- 
niques must come above all from our Latin 
American partners, for you know best what 
is likely to work in your country or region. 
At the same time, we must be constantly 
aware that our searching, testing, and our 
consultation can be fruitful only if we stay 
within the basic framework set down in the 
Charter of Punta del Este and that each of 
us carries his share of responsibility for the 
program. 

Working along these lines; casting aside 
both complacency and exaggerated expecta- 
tion; and moving forward at the pace which 
dedicated men and women throughout the 
region have set in the first 2 years of the 
Alliance, I am confident that this program 
can and will lead to self-sustaining growth 
of the Latin American Republics. 

But beyond this, it is our joint and solemn 
responsibility to make sure that such growth 
takes place in the framework of freedom and 
democracy. As President Betancourt said in 
his address on Monday: “When our peoples 
lose faith in the ballot, and in the orderly 
and peaceful transfer of power from one gov- 
ernment to the next through elections, they 
will be tempted to succumb to the experi- 
ence of Cuba * . They may do so out 
of sheer despair unless we succeed in estab- 
lishing and maintaining truly democratic 
governments which guarantee our peoples 
not only a reasonable income but also access 
to land and to cultural values.” 

The words of President Betancourt are an 
eloquent definition of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, This is a program not for the few— 
but for the many. Its institutions do not 
serve one sector to the exclusion of another— 
they must serve all the people. 

Let us, then, heed the urgent call of these 
peoples by assuring the success of this Alli- 
ance—a success for which uncounted mil- 
lions have yearned so ardently for so long 
and which they so richly deserve. 

Thank you. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 21, 1963, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 18. An act to change the name of 
Harpers Ferry National Monument to 
Harpers Ferry National Historical Park; and 

S. 247. An act to authorize survey and 
establishment of a townsite for the Juneau 
Indian Village in Alaska. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move that the Senate 
adjourn, under the previous order, until 
12 o’clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, 
until Thursday, May 23, 1963, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 21, 1963: 

The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns in the 
line of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Thomas H. Aulenbach 

Patrick A. Day 
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The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns in the 
line of the Navy (special duty intelligence), 
subject to the qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 

Robert D. Stiger, Jr. 

David A. Wells 

Roger A. Marien (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps candidate) to be a perma- 
nent ensign in the Supply Corps of the 
Navy, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

James R. Moyers 

Stephen A. Pye, Jr. 

The following named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
James H. Blackburn Garry L. Snodgrass 
Nicholas D. Broussard John T. Watson 
Eugene S. Kostiuk 

The following named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Michael B. Peterson. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, May 21, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Philippians 3: 13-14: Reaching forth, 
I press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for this 
significant day when we are paying trib- 
ute and honor to another young Ameri- 
can patriot and hero. 

We proudly acknowledge that he has 
captured our imagination and admira- 
tion by soaring onward and upward into 
space. 

Grant that his achievement may sym- 
bolize the faith and courage we need for 
the adventure of the aspiring and as- 
cending moral and spiritual life. 

Inspire us to believe and feel that 
our souls belong to a “generation of 
wings” and that Thou art continually 
calling and urging us to pursue the lofty 
altitudes. 

Expand and enlarge our minds and 
hearts with a passion to attain unto the 
highland and heavenly life. 

May we eagerly follow the vision which 
Thou hast revealed unto us in the life 
of our Lord and may that vision bless 
us with its gleams which are always 
pointing us to the higher levels. 

We humbly confess that the highland 
life is also beset by many obstacles and 
difficulties but that Thou wilt kindle 
within in this divine assurance: 

“He who, from zone to zone; 
Guides through the boundless sky Thy 
certain flight. 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 
Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill and 
a joint resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 537. An act to amend the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 to provide for more 
effective evaluation of the fiscal require- 
ments of the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution providing for 
the acceptance by the United States of Amer- 
ica of an instrument for the amendment of 
the constitution of the International Labor 
Organization. 


RECESS 
The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 
Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 3 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS TO RE- 
CEIVE MAJ. L. GORDON COOPER, 
JR., U.S. AIR FORCE 
At 1 o’clock and 11 minutes p.m., the 

Doorkeeper announced the Acting Pres- 

ident pro tempore and Members of the 

U.S. Senate who entered the Hall of the 

House of Representatives, the Acting 

President pro tempore, Mr. RUSSELL, tak- 

ing the chair at the right of the Speaker, 

and the Members of the Senate the seats 
reserved for them. 

At 1 o'clock and 15 minutes p.m., the 
Vice President entered the Chamber and 
assumed the chair vacated by the Acting 
President pro tempore at the right of the 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee on the 
part of the House to escort our dis- 
tinguished visitor into the Chamber the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], 
the gentleman from Louisiana IMr. 
Bocas], the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson], the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Treacue], the gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. ARENDS], the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints on behalf of the Senate the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmaTHERS], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EpmMonnpson], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from Maine 
{Mrs. SMITH], and the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, and Chargé d’Af- 
faires of foreign governments. . 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargé d'Affaires of foreign governments 
entered the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and took the seats reserved for 
them. 

At 1 o'clock and 25 minutes p.m., 
Major Cooper’s fellow astronauts, Virgil 
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I. Grissom, Alan B. Shepard, Jr., Donald 
K. Slayton, Malcolm S. Carpenter, and 
Walter M. Schirra entered the Chamber. 
Applause, the Members rising.] 

(The other astronaut, John H. Glenn, 
Jr., was in Japan.) 

The Doorkeeper announced the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the As- 
sociate Justices of the Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives and took the 
seats reserved for them in front of the 
Speaker’s rostrum. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cabi- 
net of the President of the United States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and took the seats reserved for them in 
front of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 1 o’clock and 32 minutes p.m., the 
Doorkeeper announced Maj. L. Gordon 
Cooper, Jr. 

Maj. L. Gordon Cooper, accompanied 
by the committee of escort, entered the 
Chamber and stood at the Clerk’s desk. 

Applause, the Members rising.) 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, it is a personal pleasure and a 
great honor for me to present to you 
a brave man who has made history, 
a dedicated American who has added 
luster and glory to our country, and 
whose achievement will bring extraordi- 
nary benefits to mankind, Maj. L. Gor- 
don Cooper, Jr. [Applause.] 

Major COOPER. You cannot imagine 
what an honor it is for me to be invited 
here, and I thank you all very much. 
It is indeed a very great privilege and 
honor. 

The other day when we came into 
Honolulu, coming back from the carrier, 
the U.S.S. Kearsarge, it was Armed 
Forces Day, and flying in the helicopter 
from the carrier we deviated over by the 
U.S. S. Arizona and I threw a wreath 
out on the tomb and I thought as I did 
so of the many thousands of American 
military who fought and died and those 
who are still fighting and dying, and 
who will in the future fight and die that 
we might have a free country, a country 
free to conduct the research and de- 
velopment of a peaceful scientific pro- 
gram such as the one I am now in, 

I think that this program is composed 
of many members of the military such 
as myself who are integral members of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration as well as the many civil- 
ians from all walks of life and from all 
avenues of endeavor. I do nos think I 
have ever been with a team that was 
more dedicated, or striving harder, or 
was more completely sold on their prod- 
uct than the total space effort and par- 
ticularly the manned space flight effort 
in which I am involved. I think one 
thing that we are proving is that man is 
very definitely a primary part of the 
space vehicle system, of the manned 
space vehicle system in particular, that 
man can still function with his brain, his 
thoughts, his body, and aided by the 
various intricate parts of the hardware 
which we developed over the years, he 
can still accomplish his mission, take 
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varied courses of action, and conduct re- 
search and explore space in all avenues. 
I think that the door to the manned 
space flight was opened by the gentlemen 
who appear here with me; Alan Shepard 
and his spacecraft Freedom 7. [Ap- 
plause.] Shortly after this momentous 
occasion and still a man riding on top of 
the rocket and getting into space was 
Gus Grissom and his spacecraft Liberty 
Bell 7. LApplause.] Next there was a 
gentleman whom we certainly all know 
and the entire world knows and loves and 
respects, John Glenn and his spacecraft 
Friendship 7. (Applause.] John is doing 
some ambassadorial work in Japan for us. 
He is out there with his wife Annie. He 
phoned yesterday morning via long dis- 
tance to extend his best wishes and to 
say that he wished he could be here and 
all his best wishes were with us, and to 
give you all his best. He was followed 
by Scotty Carpenter in his spacecraft 
Aurora 7. [Applause.] We then had a 
very complete systems wring-out, elonga- 
tion of flight, an engineering test flight in 
Wally Schirra’s Sigma 7. [Applause.] 
And then followed by myself in the space- 
craft that I flew, Faith 7. [Applause.] 

I think of all things that I am con- 
stantly amazed at is the public’s response 
to this program. I think it is tremen- 
dously impressive. I think examples of 
this are the parades that we have had— 
and more recently in Honolulu, then the 
one we have had here in Washington. 
I think that these show that Americans 
want to express their feelings and their 
confidence that we as Americans can 
conduct peaceful research programs; 
that we can conduct them openly, hon- 
estly, and under the surveillance of every 
man, woman, and child in the entire 
world. [Applause.] 

I think that in furtherance of this— 
of the interest that is shown in the pro- 
gram—is my privilege of being invited 
to speak to you ladies and gentlemen 
here today. 

I named my spacecraft Faith 7 for 
three reasons: First, because I believe in 
God and country; second, because of the 
loyalty to organization, to the two or- 
ganizations, actually, to which I belong 
and, third, because of the confidence in 
the entire space team. [Applause.] 

I am not too much of a preacher, but 
while on the flight on the 17th orbit I 
felt so inclined to put a small prayer on 
the tape recorder in the spacecraft—it 
was over the middle of the Indian Ocean 
in the middle of the night. Things had 
been going so beautifully, everything had 
been working perfectly, and it was an 
ideal flight. I was encouraged to read 
a little transcript of this prayer as an 
ending: 

I would like to take this time to say a 
little prayer for all the people, including my- 


self, involved in this launch operation. 
Father, thank You, especially for letting me 
fly this flight. Thank You for the privilege 
of being able to be in this position; to be 
up in this wondrous place, seeing all these 
many startling, wonderful things that You 
have created. Help guide and direct all of 
us that we may shape our lives to be much 
better Christians, trying to help one an- 
other, and to work with one another rather 
than fighting and bickering. Help us to 
complete this mission successfully. Help us 
in our future space endeavors that we may 
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show the world that a democracy really can 
compete, and still are able to do things in a 
big way, and are able to do research, develop- 
ment, and can conduct many scientific and 
very technical programs. Be with all our 
families. Give them guidance and encour- 
agement, and let them know that everything 
will be OK. 
We ask in Thy name. Amen. 


At 1 o’clock and 43 minutes p.m., Maj. 
L. Gordon Cooper, Jr., accompanied by 
the committee of escort, retired from the 
Hall of the House of Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The members of the President’s 
Cabinet. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT MEETING DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The joint meeting of 
the two Houses is now dissolved. 

Accordingly, at 1 o’clock and 46 min- 
utes p.m., the joint meeting of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, at 2 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p.m. the House was called 
to order by the Speaker. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS HAD 
DURING THE RECESS 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceed- 
ings had during the recess be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


MAJ. L. GORDON COOPER 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp on the life of 
Astronaut Leroy Gordon Cooper, Jr. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, like all the 
other people of Leroy Gordon Cooper’s 
hometown, Shawnee; his home county, 
Pottawatomie, and his home State, Okla- 
homa, I feel a limitless pride in his 
achievement. 

All Americans and indeed people 
everywhere shared in the anxieties and 
exaltations of his space flight. But we 
who saw him grow up in Shawnee and 
who have maintained a warm friendship 
through the years with the Cooper family 
felt an unusually keen sense of personal 
involvement. 

Many have known him ever since he 
was born at Shawnee, March 6, 1927. 
His father, the late Col. Leroy Gordon 
Cooper, Sr., was active in the community 
for many years. 
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The future astronaut attended all 12 
years of public school at Shawnee except 
for the 10th grade, which he spent in 
Murray, Ky. 

His principal for 7 years at Jefferson 
grade school, Mrs. Gladys Risher, was 
typical of many who recall him when she 
said: 


He was serious, intent on doing what was 
expected of him and what he expected of 
himself. He was a happy child, ee 
many of us look back to those 
remember the quick smile, the bright, alert 
eyes, the sunny disposition. 


Others recall him best accompanied, as 
he habitually was, by his dog Max, who 
lived to be 16 years old. 

At Shawnee High School Leroy Gor- 
don Cooper, Jr., was a member of the 
honor society, the Hi-Y and won a letter 
in football. He was taught to fly by M. C 
“Davey” Davenport, still a resident of 
Shawnee, where he is assistant city engi- 
neer, After his graduation in 1945 he 
joined the Marine Corps. For several 
months prior to his discharge in 1946 he 
was a member of the Presidential Honor 
Guard here in Washington. 

After leaving service, he joined his 
parents in Hawaii, where he studied engi- 
neering for 3 years at the University of 
Hawaii. It was there that he met and 
married his wife, the former Trudy Ol- 
son of Seattle, Wash., who at the time 
was teaching flying in Honolulu. 

While attending the university, Cooper 
received an Army commission. After 
transferring to the Air Force, he was re- 
called in 1949 for flight training. For 4 
years he was with the 86th Fighter 
Bomber Group in Munich, Germany, fly- 
ing F-84’s and F-80’s. Then for 2 years 
he attended the Air Force Institute of 
Technology at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio, where he received a 
bachelor’s degree in aeronautical engi- 
neering in 1956. 

Major and Mrs. Cooper have two 
daughters, Camala K. and Janita. His 
mother, Mrs. L. G. Cooper, Sr., now lives 
in Carbondale, Colo., but was in Okla- 
homa last week during the space flight 
with his grandmother, Mrs. Orena Herd 
of Tecumseh. His paternal grand- 
mother, Mrs. Cora Cooper, also is a resi- 
dent of Shawnee, as is an aunt, Mrs. J. J. 
Truscott. 


Last August 11, when Major Cooper 
returned to Shawnee to participate in 
the naming of a Reserve armory in honor 
of his father, the community showed 
what it thought of him. Although the 
temperature broke records in a terrific 
heat wave, a crowd estimated at 20,000 
persons jammed the downtown area for 
the welcoming parade. 

As Jack Reese, news editor of the 
Shawnee News-Star, wrote last week: 

Today, he imprints permanently his name 
on the pages of American and world history 
as one of the seven original U.S. astronauts, 
explorers of space. 


To Oklahomans it is an interesting 
footnote that the commander of the air- 
craft carrier which picked up Major 
Cooper near Midway after his flight, the 
U.S.S. Kearsarge, also is a resident of our 
State. Capt. Eugene S. com- 
manding officer of the Kearsarge, is the 
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son of Mr. and Mrs. John A. Rankin of 
Sapulpa and a 1932 graduate of Sapulpa 
High School. 


HOUSE [PARLIAMENTARIAN HAS 
PLAYED VITAL ROLE IN COURSE 
OF U.S. HISTORY 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarian, Lew Desch- 
ler, is now serving his 36th year in that 
most important position in this House 
of Representatives. Although he pos- 
sesses a passion for anonymity, he has 
become as well known a fixture in this 
House as the Mace beside which he sits. 
The late Speaker Sam Rayburn called 
him “A big brain man.” Our beloved 
Speaker Joun W. McCormack calls him 
“The No. 1 Parliamentarian of the 
world.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed with my remarks a story 
about Lew Deschler from the May 19 
edition of the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican: 

Meer LEWIS DESCHLER: HOUSE PARLIAMEN- 
TARIAN HAS PLAYED VITAL ROLE IN COURSE 
or U.S. HISTORY 
WASHINGTON. —Meet the man who lays 

down the law to the Nation’s lawmakers. 

He is Lewis Deschler, Parliamentarian of 
the House of Representatives—a big, genial 
Ohioan who for 35 years has passed judg- 
ment on legislation affecting millions of U.S. 
citizens and the world at large. 

GIVES OPINIONS 

“I don't make rulings, I just give opinions,” 
insists Deschler. 

But so seldom have his “opinions” been 
challenged over more than a third of a cen- 
tury ot both Democratic and Republican rule 
that he is accepted without question as the 
lawgiver of the House. 

Deschler, a 6 foot, 3 inch, 250-pound former 
tackle for Miami (Ohio) University, describes 
the job as “something like refereeing at a 
football game.” 

But no football referee ever faced the prob- 
lems of the man who must have every one of 
the 11,000 rules of the House at his finger- 
tips, and keep the 435 Members from each 
other's parliamentary throats. 

Only once has he been overruled by the 
House, and then with his own agreement in 
order to straighten out a technicality. 

He acts as constitutional lawyer, historian, 
adviser, and confessor to the always inde- 
pendent, sometimes rambunctious Members 
of the House. 

Many Members call him “judge,” but he 
has never presided over a co or 
served as an attorney, and he didn't even 
2 a law degree when he first took the 

CAN DECIDE HISTORY 


Yet Deschler’s opinions can decide the 
course of the Nation's history. 

There would probably still be only 48 States 
instead of 50 if Deschler had not searched a 
century of House precedents to find a rule 
allowing the Alaska and Hawaii statehood 
bills to bypass the Rules Committee, where 
they had been blocked. 

And in depression days, he thumbed back 
through 15,000 pages of House rulings to find 
in President Andrew Jackson's era the legis- 
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lative key that opened the door for President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “hundred days” of 
high speed reform legislation. 


IMPARTIAL ADVISER 


At the same time, Deschler gave impartial 
parliamentary advice to Republicans who 
sought to use the rules to block Roosevelt's 
programs. 

Deschler’s opinion can mean victory or de- 
feat in a bitter legislative battle, but mem- 
bers of both parties trust him. 

“They come to me and ask me questions. 
I answer them,” he says. “It does not matter 
to me what party they belong to. They are 
all entitled to the same service.” 

More than one President has had reason 
to be grateful to Deschler. 

When he was introduced to Franklin 
Roosevelt as “The man who has kept four 
House Speakers straight,” the President— 
plagued by a balky Senate—replied: “Why 
don’t you let him work on the Senate.” 

Deschler's anonymity in the midst of a 
whirl of nationally known Washington per- 
sonalities is by his own choice. 

“T am not an unduly modest man,” he says. 
“I just believe these Members who have to 
run for reelection every 2 years should get 
any credit there is. I’m not running for 
anything.” 

WORDS OF PRAISE 

“He ts less well known in the United States 
than many men of less importance here,” 
says Representative RICHARD BOLLING, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri. 

Speaker Jonn W. McCormack calls him 
“the No. 1 parliamentarian of the world.” 

Says the Republican House leader, CHARLES 
A. HALLECK of Indiana: “I have known no 
other person more fiercely proud of the high- 
est traditions of the Ho ‘ed 

Without the rules, and Deschler to in- 
terpret them, added Hatueck, “We never 
would get anything done around here.” 

The Iate Democratic Speaker Sam Rayburn 
of Texas used the highest accolade in his lex- 
icon to describe Deschler: “A big brain man.” 

Deschler’s minute knowledge of the com- 
plex workings of Congress would make him 
invaluable to any industry, but he has 
turned down offers to become a lobbyist at 
many times his $22,000 a year salary. 

“This is my life, my love,” he says. 

Deschler was a Republican when first ap- 
pointed Assistant Parliamentarian by GOP 
Speaker Nicholas in 1927, but 
now, as to politics, “I wouldn't describe my- 
self at all.” 

RANGE OF DECISIONS 

Deschler’s opinions have ranged from such 
solemn matters as the procedure for declar- 
ing war, to deciding how soon Americans 
could buy a drink after the repeal of pro- 
hibition. 

After a mixup in timing between the 
House and Senate, Deschler advised that 
April 7, 1933, was the earliest date a thirsty 
citizen could legally hoist a highball. The 
ruling stood. 

The Constitution, Thomas Jefferson's 
manual and the nearly two centuries of 
precedents make up the rules of the House. 
They have confused more than one trained 
lawyer, but Deschler boils down the legalistic 
maze to one basic principle: “The Nation,” 
he says, “is entitled to fair play in enacting 
its legislation.” 

After a mixup in timing belong that now, 
he says, “I can walk but on the floor and feel 
it when something is going to happen.” 

EULOGIZED RECENTLY 


But one proceeding he failed to antici- 
pate was the recent eulogy to mark his 58th 
birthday and 36th year as Parliamentarian. 

A rare House tribute usually reserved for 
congressional bigwigs or other national 
notables, it covered nearly five pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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Looking proudly down from the gallery 
were Deschler’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Deschler, both now in their 80's. 

“I never dreamed when I was a barefoot 
boy in Chillicothe that I would ever be 
here,” Deschler said later. 

If Deschler ever doubted his value to the 
House, there is no question in the minds 
of its Members, past and present. 

One of them—President John F. Ken- 
nedy—sent Deschler this message: “You 
have played a unique and vital role in the 
life and work of the House of Representa- 
tives. I had an opportunity myself as a 
Member of Congress to know of your wise 
and effective influence.” 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 4 of the Small Business Committee 
be allowed to sit Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of this week during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


POSTPONEMENT OF SPECIAL 
ORDERS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der program for tomorrow may be post- 
poned until Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, what is the occa- 
sion for this request, if I may ask the 
majority leader? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, two Members have special orders 
for tomorrow. We do not plan any leg- 
islative program for tomorrow. We 
plan to ask unanimous consent to ad- 
journ over from today until Thursday, 
when we do have legislative business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight tomor- 
row to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


MANMADE FIBERS 


Mr.DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask, unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the informal 
textile committee of the House, created 
in the 87th Congress, under the leader- 
ship of the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], labored long and 
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hard to save the textile industry of this 
country from unfair low-wage foreign 
imports. Much progress was made in 
calling this problem to the attention of 
the Congress, to the country, and to the 
world. As a result of the persistent ef- 
forts of the textile committee in the 
House and that of the other body, the 
long-range agreement with 23 countries 
of the world, representing 90 percent of 
the textile manufacturing of the free 
world, was signed. 

Mr. Speaker, any solution of the tex- 
tile import problem must take into con- 
sideration all phases and all categories 
of textile imports, including wool, silk, 
and manmade fibers. So far this year, 
imports of woolen goods are skyrocketing 
over last year. There has been a fantas- 
tic increase in the imports of manmade 
fibers. As of May 1, imports of man- 
made fibers reached a staggering total of 
more than 34 million square yards above 
the same period last year. May I remind 
the House that last year manmade fiber 
imports were the highest on record. 
During our many meetings at the White 
House, at the State Department, here on 
Capitol Hill, in the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and everywhere, it was agreed that 
no real solution to the textile problem 
could be found without limiting imports 
of wool, silk, and manmade fibers. As 
secretary of the textile group, I recall that 
all major participants in these discus- 
sions agreed that imports of manmade 
fibers must be limited in order for any 
general agreement to work successfully. 
Those of us in the textile group were 
aware from the beginning that foreign 
manufacturers, exporting to the United 
States while limiting exports of cotton 
goods, could literally shift overnight to 
the exports of manmade fibers. This 
could not only wreck the manmade fiber 
industry but could undermine any other 
agreement concerning cotton goods. 

Mr. Speaker, I maintain that the Pres- 
ident has the tools with which to do the 
job and, if not, a favorable decision in 
the textile industry’s national security 
case would give the President the green 
light to go ahead and save the entire 
textile industry of this country includ- 
ing wool, silk, and manmade fibers. I 
urge the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning to proceed under the 
law and thoroughly investigate the ef- 
fect of these imports on national secu- 
rity. After such an investigation the 
Director could come to only one conclu- 
sion—that is, the textile industry, in- 
cluding manmade fiber, is essential to 
national defense. With this ruling by 
the Director, the President could move 
swiftly to save this essential industry. 


CAHOKIA, ILL., FOUNDED IN 1699 


Mr.PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, today, as 
the Congress pays tribute to one of the 
Nation’s astronauts, L. Gordon Cooper, 
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I would like to take a few moments to 
refer to an earlier date in our country’s 
history. 

Even before our Nation obtained its 
independence, there was established near 
the banks of the Mississippi River in an 
area now known as St. Clair County, Ill., 
a thriving community—a community 
that was to have a significant role in the 
history of the new world and which has 
lived continuously since founded by early 
French missionaries. 

In this age of space exploration and 
jet transportation, it is well for us to look 
back into history and to examine the 
manner in which our land and our coun- 
try was developed. I am particularly 
interested that my colleagues in the 
House have some idea of the early settle- 
ments in the Midwest—quite a few of 
which date back as far as Williamsburg 
and other historic settlements in the 
East. Cahokia, the community of which 
I speak, for instance has been in exist- 
ence since 1699—a historical fact of 
which relatively few people in our coun- 
try are aware. 

The development of new outposts and 
frontiers in those early days of Cahokia 
was as important to the world then as 
the achievements of our astronauts of 
today. 

For the edification of my colleagues in 
the House and for posterity, I would like 
to make the history of Cahokia, one of 
the earliest settlements in the new world, 
available to my colleagues and so that 
it will be of permanent record, I ask 
unanimous consent to include with my 
remarks a history of the historic com- 
munity of Cahokia. This historical data 
appeared in the dedication program of 
the new Cahokia Village Hall sponsored 
by the Cahokia Jaycees and held on May 
17, 18, and 19, 1963. It was compiled 
and written by Dolores B. Tygard. 

The story of Cahokia follows: 

THE FOUNDING 

A young British commandant, Capt. 
Thomas Sterling, wrote an amazing and very 
human letter to his general in the year 1765. 
He was reporting upon conditions in the 
little French village of Cahokia, which was 
under his command. 

Cahokia was a venerable 66 years old by 
this date, having been in existence since 1699. 
In this letter, we read of the captain’s dis- 
tress with his people, who had a tendency 
to slip across the Mississippi River and settle 
in the little town of St. Louis * * * which 
was exactly 1 year old. 

He said, in part, “I have not been able to 
get an exact account of the number of in- 
habitants, as there is always many of them 
at New Orleans, trading with the Indians, or 
hunting, which they go to as regularly as the 
savages. My estimate of Cahokia is about 
40 familys. The new settlement of St. Louis 
has now 50 familys * * *. I wrote your ex- 
cellency that few or none had given in their 
names, which made me hope they intended 
staying, but I have found since that that was 
a blind for many of them drove off their 
cattle in the night and carried off their ef- 
fects and grain, but as I was not in condition 
to send partys to the two ferrys of Cahokia 
and Caskaskias, a good deal has been carried 
off. If the gentlest methods are not used 
with those that stay * ' who are the 
best * * we shall lose them, too.“ 

These early French settlers, bound by ties 
of blood to their native France, found life 
intolerable under the rule of George III. 
They disregarded all the notices of the young 
British captain, and carried off grain and 
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cattle * * * even parts of their houses. 
‘These emigres made up a large part of the St. 
Louis settlement and Prairie a Catalan (later 
Carondelet). 

In this 20th century it is like a pendulum 
of time, swinging in a returning arc, for 
hundreds of St. Louis families have dis- 
covered Cahokia. They are moving back 
across the river to this historic little town, 
to take up residence in the new subdivisions. 

Everywhere the newcomers discover the 
rich lore of Cahokia. On [Illinois State 
Highway No. 3, at the intersection of High- 
way No. 157, the State has erected a marker 
proclaiming that this village was founded 
by missionaries from the Seminary of Foreign 
Missions at Quebec in 1699. 

The story began in Paris, 300 years ago, 
when the first bishop of Quebec was a stu- 
dent. It was his dream to start the Seminary 
of Quebec, which dream was realized. For 
35 years the seminarians prepared for the 
first great missionary project among the 
aborigines of the Mississippi Valley. The 
village of the Tamaroa Tribe of the Illinois 
Nation was chosen as the most advantageous 
location for central headquarters, because it 
was the “key and necessary passage to the 
nations beyond.” 

On May 1, 1698, the party left Quebec. 
There were three missionaries * * * Messrs. 
De Montigny, Davion, and St. Cosme, a 
deacon, three lay assistants, two blacksmiths, 
and some dozen workers. 

When they reached the western country, 
no less a than Henri de Tonti, 
LaSalle’s famed Heutenant, joined their party 
as their guide and friend. passed 
slowly along the west shore of Lake Michigan, 
and by the 6th of December, they reached 
the mouth of the Missouri, and set up a 
camp among the Tamaroa-Kaoquis Indians. 
The first tribe they met were the Kaoquis. 
The following day, at noon, they were asked 
to visit the Tamaroa, across the river. 

St. Cosme, who seems to have been the 
chronicler of the expedition, wrote a jour- 
nal, which has been handed down as a classic 
of our western literature. He says: 

“We camped on the other side of the river 
on the right bank. Monsieur de Tonti went 
to the village, and after reassuring them to 
some extent, he brought the chief, who 
begged us to go and see him in his village. 
We promised to do so, and on the following 
day, the Feast of the Conception, after saying 
our masses, we went with Monsieur de Tonti 
and seven of our men well armed. All the 
women and children were there. No sooner 
had we entered the cabin, than the young 
men and women broke away a portion of it 
to see us. There seemed to be a great many 
of them although the majority of their peo- 
ple were away hunting. They gave us food 
and we gave them a small riha 
they received the gifts with many thanks and 
after that we returned to our camp. The 
three villages speak the Ilinois language.” 

The party divided, and St. Cosme and two 
workers remained behind. When Montigny 
returned on May 14, he found that a pres- 
bytery had been built and that the timbers 
for the chapel had been cut. A few months 
later, he wrote to Quebec “The chapel being 
finished, we planted a cross, with the great- 
est possible ceremony. All the Indians were 
in attendance.” 

This was in the week of May 14-22, 1699. 
The Mission of the Holy Family of 
was formally established, and here it stands 
today, at the crossroads of the Middle West, 
with a history which staggers the imagina- 
tion. 

The little parish has been by turns French, 


Europeans, patriots win- 

ning a revolution, and Americans marc 

off to every war our country has fought. 
The hardships endured by the young St. 

Cosme and his men can only be surmised. 

By 1700, a Father Mare Bergier had been 
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appointed vicar-general for the Mississippi 
Valley, and he replaced St. Cosme at Ca- 
hokia. 

Further along in this same year, two Je- 
suit priests arrived, one speaking the native 
tongue of the Tamaroa Tribe. The Jesuits, 
who had been working with the Illinois In- 
dians for 25 years, felt their territory had 
been taken over. They soon established a 
mission of their own at Cahokia, but the 
problem was resolved by decision made in 
Prance in 1701. The original instructions 
were „and the two Jesuits moved on 
down the river to found the village of Kas- 
kaskia. 

For all of them, the days were filled with 
anxiety and danger. Our histories give us 
an account of a Sioux uprising, coming down 
from the north, which surprised a group of 
local tribesmen out picking strawberries. 
UAE ee es ee ee eee 

+ + * stabbed two women 
eae scalped them, wounded a girl with a 
knife, and crushed another underfoot. This 
was indicative of the resentful minority 
which opposed the coming of the mission- 
aries, and their first settlers. 

Father Bergier died in Cahokia, and, in- 
credibly enough, is one of four priests buried 
behind the log church in the ancient burial 


ground. 

A letter from the Jesuit father at Kas- 
kaskia, still preserved in Quebec, recounts 
his death at the faraway outpost * * +, 

“His death was a cause of triumph for 
them. They gathered around the cross that 
he had erected, and there they invoked their 
Manitou * * * each one dancing and at- 
tributing to himself the glory of having 
killed the missionary, after which they broke 
the cross into a thousand pieces. I learned 
that with great grief afterward.” 

LOUISIANA PERIOD 


Up until 1717 the town was under the gov- 
of However, in that year 


trict command was shortly afterward estab- 
lished at the new Fort de Chartres. Things 
brightened considerably for the little band 
of French, at that time, for the commandant 
of Fort de Chartres gave the mission a large 
grant of land * * * 4 (12 miles 
square) beginning above the village and ex- 

down along the river. However, Ca- 
hokia * * * the most isolated spot on the 
Mississippi * * * did not show much material 
progress until the complete defeat of the 
Fox Indians in the year 1730. 

The first official estimate of the population 
of Cahokia was made in 1723. It credits the 
village with seven habitants, one white la- 
borer, one married woman, and three chil- 
dren, 

The development of the Cahokia plow- 
lands can be followed in . The ground 
was fertile and did not have to be cleared 
of trees. A peculiar “strip farm” layout 
seems to have been contemplated as early 
as 1731, when the missionaries purchased 
from the Indians an area of land of 30 
“arpents” frontage. This was laid out in 
tracts 3 arpents wide, starting at the 
Commons fence. The Indian occupation of 
the riverbank interfered with the comple- 
tion of these fields, which the farmers in- 
sisted should run, without interruption, 
from the river to the bluffs. The unusual 
pattern of these farms, known as “the long 
narrow commonfield tracts of Cahokia” can 
be traced even today. Some of the strips, 
less than 200 feet wide, were over a mile 
long. 

Farming was most successful, for our first 
settlers tell us that the ground would pro- 
duce three times as much food as they could 
consume. A document of this period says, 
“+ * + there is not, in all America, any spe- 
cial officer who has such a province as has he 
who commands for the King among the 
Illinois.” 
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By 1752, the village had grown consider- 
ably. The census taken by the commandant 
was probably incomplete, for it does not con- 
tain names which should have been listed. 
However, it totals 136 persons, a tripling of 
the population since the first census. The 
resources were listed as 33 arpents of land, 
224 head of cattle, 83 horses, and 100 hogs. 
Boys above the age of 12 were considered as 
capable of bearing arms, the total 
of citizen soldiers to 21. For the defense of 
the village they had 29 fusils, 67 livres of 
powder, and 68 of lead and ball. 


BRITISH OCCUPATION 


These years would see the last of the great 
frontier struggle between the English and 
the French for domination of the Mississippi 
Valley. However, after the fall of Quebec, 
the war was lost and defeat cost France her 
colonial empire in America. 

The years preceding the peace of 1763 had 
been hard for the little village, with Indian 
raids, drafting of her men to campaign for 
France, and disturbed conditions generally. 
But this was a bitter blow to the villagers, 
for they were French to the core. 

The English paid little attention to such 
frontier posts as Cahokia. When adminis- 
trators were finally sent, they were disdain- 
ful of the French customs and ways of 
thought. 

FOUNDING OF ST. LOUIS 

The founding of St. Louis, on Spanish ter- 
ritory in 1764 was the real turning point in 
Cahokia’s career. Pierre Laclede’s party 
arrived from New Orleans late in 1763, and 
spent the winter at the fort. To get settlers 
for St. Louis, the commandant and Laclede 
endeavored to empty the French villages on 
the east bank, in spite of the British efforts 
to preserve them. 

Thus it was that so many families crossed 
the river to take up life in the Spanish set- 


who stay * * * who are the best * * * we 
shall lose them, too. 

Up to this point, Cahokia had been called 
“the center of commerce of New France, or 
Louisiana, which is considerable in furs.” 

St. Louis was to take its place. The new 
establishment was located on the opposite 
bank * * * and under the energetic leader- 
ship of Pierre Laclede, it soon became the 
metropolis of the upper valley. 

PONTIAC 


After the origin of St. Louis, the most cele- 
brated event of this period was the assassina- 
tion of the great Indian Chief, Pontiac, on 
April 20, 1769. The famous Ottawa chief 
had come down the Mississippi “to trade and 
talk and drink.” On that day, he was doing 
some trading on the main street of Cahokia 
at the store of Bayton, Wharton, and Morgan. 

or legend tells us that a British 
trader, being jilted in courtship by one of 
the Cahokia French maidens, hired an 
assassin to waylay Pontiac. He, in turn, tried 
to fasten the guilt upon her lover. 

Pontiac, who had been a great chieftain 
+ + + who won his laurels at Detroit against 
the northern Indians * * * who was heard 
of at the great defeat of Braddock * * * 
who was in the French-Indian War at Quebec, 
and received his uniform from the cele- 
brated French commander, Montcalm, was 
destined to die in this quiet little town of 
Cahokia, slain by a halfbreed Indian. 

Pontiac had been in St, Louis, visiting with 
the elder Chouteau. While there, he heard 
of the great ball to be held at Cahokia. 
Dressed in his uniform, he crossed the river 
to mingle with his friends. 

the dance a shock came to the 
assembly which was as great as a cannon's 
roar. A young girl, on her way to the festiv- 
ities, had come upon Pontiac’s body on the 
edge of the forest. It was she who spread 
the alarm. 
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On the morning, he was buried within the 
village limits. The exact spot, pointed out 
by old citizens, is about 60 feet southeast of 
the lots owned by an early citizen of Ca- 
hokia, a Dr. Hlinski. In 1881, the oldest 
house of the village stood on this lot. 


EARLY AMERICAN PERIOD 


The Illinois country became an important 
theater of operations for the Virginia fron- 
tiersmen. George Rogers Clark’s famous 
campaign started with the capture of the 
Illinois country. On July 6, 1778, Capt. Jo- 
seph Bowman and 30 Americans (called “Big 
Knives”) rode up on horses borrowed at 
Kaskaskia, and took Cahokia by surprise. 
(Note: The Illinois Historical Society has 
the original account of this by Bowman, 
himself.) 

By reminders that France was on the 
American side, by promises of political free- 
dom and by direct threat, Clark won over 
the majority of the French inhabitants. 
Bowman says he “* * * informed them not 
to be alarmed that although resistance at 
present was out of the question * * * they 
were at Liberty to become free Americans.” 

The Mississippi River villages then became 
the base of operations from which Vincennes 
was laid under the military occupation of 
Virginia troops. 

the outstanding events of the 
Revolutionary period were the visit of the 
Spanish lieutenant governor of St. Louis, 
for making war plans, and the reception of 
great numbers of Indians, from hundreds 
of miles around. They “soon flocked into 
the town of Cahos (Cahokia) to treat for 
peace.” Even frontiersman Clark was 
amazed. The councils, which lasted 5 weeks, 
were enlivened by an attempted abduction 
of Clark by one of the tribes. 

Within a year, a large striking force of 
British-led Indians descended on St. Louis 
and Cahokia, Clark was able to garrison 
Cahokia with 400 men, and when the attack 
broke on May 26, 1780, it was firmly repelled. 


DESCRIPTION OF CAHOKIA 


Much of the descriptive material relating 
to the old village is obscure, but by piecing 
together various references, and examining 
their historical documents, we learn this 
about our early Cahokians. 

They settled their whitewashed houses 
around a square, close together. Their in- 
nate politeness, love of their families, and 
sheer joy of living runs through the pages 
of history. Each little house was surrounded 
by a white picket fence * * * flowers 
bloomed in profusion * * * and made a pic- 
turesque background for their quaint cos- 
tumes, The people had a strong predeliction 
for the blue color. Both male and female 
wore blue kerchiefs on the head. Hats were 
seldom used; in the winter a "capot made 
of white blanket” was the universal head- 
dress. Pantaloons for the men were com- 
monly of a coarse blue cloth in the summer 
and buckskin in the winter. 

In “The Pioneer History of Illinois” we 
find an interesting description of the houses. 

“The French houses were generally one 
story high, and made of wood. They were 
formed of large posts, being set 3 or 4 feet 
apart and the intervals were filled up with 
mortar made of common clay and cut straw. 
Over the whole wall, outside and inside, it 
was generally whitewashed with fine white 
lime, so they presented a clean and neat ap- 

all of the houses, almost, had 
galleries around them. The roofs were uni- 
form and peculiar. They were made of raf- 
ters and lath for sheeting. The ends sloped 
considerably toward the center of the build- 
ing. No nails were used to fasten the shingles 
to the lath. Pegs were put into the holes 
and then one course of shingles 
bound another, until the whole roof was solid 
and good, never leaking one drop.” 

The farmlands lay entirely outside the 
village. The Cahokia Commons, as they 
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were called, consisted of thousands of acres, 
extending all the way to the present site of 
East St. Louis. The habitants described the 
common fields as “land on which to support 
their cattle, and for getting wood; not only 
for building but for fuel.” 

Each family possessed individual interest 
in a portion of the field marked off and 
bounded. Ordinances were made to regulate 
the repairs of fences, the time of gathering 
of the crop, and the opening of the field for 
the range of cattle. Each plat of ground in 
the common field was owned in fee simple by 
the person to whom granted * * * subject 
to sale and conveyance, the same as other 
property. 

Sunday, as elsewhere in the colonies, was 
a day of pleasure. One historian stated that 
he did not believe there was a more devout 
people than the primitive French. With 
sentiments of true piety, it afforded them 
the utmost happiness to attend the church 
and perform their devotions. 

But after mass was over, they enjoyed 
the day in amusements, merriment and 
recreation. Dancing, training the militia, 
house raising and similar performances 
were indulged in by the French on the 
Sabbath. 

Public sales of land and other property 
in early times was held at the church doors 
on Sunday, after mass. 

John Reynolds says; “I have seen the 
young folks dancing on a Sunday evening 
under the shade of the trees, with as much 
gentility and decorum as if the dance were 
any other day of the week. The old people 
were frequently seated around, enjoying the 
amusement with decided approbation.” 

In the years closing the 18th century, men 
of affluence and wealth were settling in Ca- 
hokia. We see names like the Sauciers, the 
Trottiers, Charles Gratiot, Nicholas Jarreau 
(Jarrot). 

In the courthouse papers, we read that the 
commandant, Trottier, was “grandly housed” 
and received a party of Indians in “a great 
furnished hall where a large crowd came to 
see them in the evening.” 

Charles Gratiot was a formidable resident. 
He came in 1777 and opened a trading post. 
The Missouri Historical Society is in pos- 
session of his Journal des Cahos,” dating 
from August 6, 1778, to December 1781, and 
from it we have received much of our in- 
formation regarding these early times. 

He remained in the area until 1781, when 
he moved to St. Louis and married the 
sister of Auguste and Pierre Chouteau. 


CAHOKIA COURTHOUSE 


The courthouse is still standing, one of 
three remaining landmarks, and is an Illi- 
nois State memorial, open to visitors. 

It is the oldest house in Illinois, possi- 
bly the oldest private dwelling in the Mid- 
west, built shortly after 1737. It is a classic 
example of this early type of French 
dwelling. 

The house was the home of Capt. Jean 
Baptiste Saucier, builder of Fort de Chartres. 
In turn, it became the property of his son, 
Francois. One historian notes that in 1783 
two rooms in this house were rented to a 
M. Marchessau. However, later documents 
show that Francois Saucier sold his home to 
the county for a courthouse. 

With the establishment of the Northwest 
Territory, Cahokia became the seat of St. 
Clair County, a vast area embracing the 
largest part of what is now the State of Illi- 
nois. A grand jury report on October 4, 1791, 
recommended “* that for the support of 
the laws and government of our county the 
speediest means be taken to have a proper 
jail in this village, such as the state of this 
district may afford in its present situa- 
tion 7 . 

It appears that about this time a town- 
house was bought for public use, but was 
soon afterward exchanged for the Saucier 
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dwelling, “facing the rigolet next to the 
parade ground.” This was then converted 
into a prison and courthouse under the au- 
thority of a territorial statute. 

Nothing more is known about this build- 
ing, which continued as a courthouse until 
1814, when the seat of government was moved 
to Belleville. It then fell into private hands, 
and, as a curious specimen of early archi- 
tecture, was sent to the World's Fair in St. 
Louis in 1904. Later it was moved to Jackson 
Park, Chicago. In 1939, such timbers as re- 
mained were brought back to Cahokia and re- 
erected on the original site. 

Interesting pictures and documents of the 
early days of Cahokia are now housed there. 
The names of our first settlers: * * * 
Thomas Brady, Jean Baptiste LaCroix, the 
Sauciers, Trottiers, Jarrots * * run 
through these documents. 

The Cahokia courthouse is considered to 
be one of the leading relics of the French 
period in Illinois, a prototype of the better 
houses of the period. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY FAMILY 


The Church of the Holy Family is the 
second of the landmarks still remaining. 

In 1768 a French missionary, Father Pierre 
Gibault, was to come to Cahokia. He was 
welcomed with great joy and festivity * * * 
but Father Gibault sent back to Quebec a 
very gloomy picture of the Cahokia mission. 

The presbytery was in ruins * * * the or- 
chards gone * * * everything in disrepair. 
They needed to reorganize, to build a new 
presbytery, and for the time being, Father 
Gibault had to take up residence in Kaskas- 
kia. 

It was this early pastor of Cahokia who 
shows up in the American history books in 
later years. He was on fire with the cause 
of George Rogers Clark, and he disposed of 
all his own private means to lend material 
aid to the American cause. 

The first successful attempt on Vincennes 
was a peaceful embassy led by Father Pierre 
Gibault and Jean Baptiste Laffont. His 
influence and support (which was great 
among the French) made a great deal of 
difference to Clark in the subsequent victory 
at Vincennes. 

The years of the Cahokia mission in this 
period of her history are rather obscure. 
There was a church which burned down in 
1783. That much we know, for they say 
“they were holding services in a rented 
church, and dreamed of the day when they 
would have a fine new one.” 

A Father St. Pierre came out to join Father 
Gibault in the Illinois country in 1786, and 
we have this graphic memorandum * * * 
“for the purpose of lodging our cure, we have 
begun by building a priest's house which has 
cost us almost 5,000 livres. The old house 
had been entirely ruined by the English and 
American troops lodged there * * * we have 
decided to build the church on the ruins of 
this house * * * we have commenced work 
on our projected church, which will cost 
more than 15,000 or 16,000 livres.” 

This was the present church, standing 
today, which has a construction date of 
1786-99. This is set by a surviving affidavit, 
“The Reglement de la Fabrique de l'Eglise 
des Kahokias” * * * which shows it was 
dedicated and pews sold in that year. 

According to manuscripts at the Holy 
Family Church, the dedication took place in 
1799, but it may have been in existence for 
some time. There is a receipt dated April 3, 
1797 to Louis Lebrun, who was paid for 
“crying several publications” at the door of 
the church. And a year earlier, Leno Lepage 
was paid for “tolling the bell for the late 
Joseph Cecire” which bill is dated March 25, 
1796. 

If the starting construction date is taken 
as 1786 or 1787, the church is undoubtedly 
the oldest church structure standing in the 
entire Mississippi Valley. The Cane Ridge 
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Meeting House in Paris, Ky. (1791), and the 
New Orleans Cathedral (1792-94) are the 
closest contenders for the title. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that the 
present structure is the one started by Fa- 
ther St. Pierre. The oldest part consists of a 
simple rectangle entered at the north end. 
Hewn vertical wall posts of heavy dimensions 
were channeled out to accommodate a filling 
of stone and mortar. Another feature it has 
in common with the ancient Canadian 
churches is the characteristic fine French- 
hewn trusswork of the roof. Over the door- 
way, one sees a round “oeuil de bouc” (lit- 
erally, goat’s eye) window. The contract for 
the first wooden church called for this type 
of window. The roof displays bell-cast eaves. 
The church bell, dated 1776, is still in use. 
Not a nail was used, but huge wooden pegs 
were employed when needed. 

The dominant men of the community all 
had a hand in its construction. Nicholas 
Jarrot, Louis LeCompte, Ettienne, Louison 
and Louis Pinconeau, and the Voudrie broth- 
ers. To the latter was entrusted the ac- 
tual building of the church, and they and 
their men cut the timber in the woodlot of 
the Cahokia Commons, We learn that they 
were paid partly in money, partly in peltries 
and wheat, 

On the morning of September 8, 1799, on 
the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, the little village was teeming with ex- 
pectancy * * * for the new church was to be 
dedicated. Father Gabriel Richards was pas- 
tor at this time, and missionary priests came 
from all the surrounding towns in Illinois. 

There is an atmosphere of restrained 
rugged strength to be felt as soon as one en- 
ters the church, which has weathered over 
150 years of life. 

In 1949, when Cahokia celebrated the 250th 
anniversary of her founding, the church was 
completely restored through the efforts of 
Father Joseph Henry Mueller, her present 
pastor, and Mr. Joseph Desloge, of St. Louis. 

The names of the great men who had 
charge of the parish from time to time reads 
Uke a who's who in eccelesiastical circles. 
Father John Loisel, the first native St. 
Louisan to be raised to the priesthood, was 
its pastor—Father Gibault, the stanch de- 
fender of the American Revolutionary 
forces—Father Gabriel Richards, who is the 
only priest in America ever to have the dis- 
tinction of having been elected to Congress, 
and who left Cahokia to go to Detroit, where 
he started the first newspaper—Father Rob- 
ert Hynes, who launched a campaign to save 
the old church in 1912, and paved the way 
for its present contemporary restoration— 
the list goes on and on. Bishop Flaget, Bish- 
op DuBourg, Bishop Rosati—all at one time 
or another had the care of Cahokia, 

In the old burial ground, behind the log 
church, rest four of these illustrious priests: 
Father Bergier, Father Condamine, Father 
Jacquot and Father Hynes. 

The church is open to visitors at all times, 
and attracts tourists from all parts of the 
United States. Mass is still celebrated there 
on all holidays. Eventually it will be under 
the care of our National Park Service. Our 
Government considers the building so price- 
less a part of our heritage, that it is to be 
placed in a category with Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. 

The parishioners of the Holy Family 
Church now use the lovely Romanesque 
church of stone, which stands in the same 
yard with the log church. This was dedi- 
cated in 1891. 

Father Mueller came to the parish in 1928, 
and has remained as pastor since that time. 
JARROT MANSION 

The third landmark remaining in Cahokia 
is the celebrated Jarrot House. No history 
of Cahokia would be complete without the 
mention of Nicholas Jarrot, one of her most 
colorful and romantic sons, 
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Monsieur Jarrot came to Cahokia from 
France in 1797. He died there in 1820. 
Arriving a poor man, by his talents and 
energy he soon acquired an immense fortune. 
He was an Indian trader; he kept a small 
general store; he operated several mills, but 
the bulk of his wealth was acquired through 
real estate. In 1815, he recorded his land at 
25,000 acres, including the site of East St. 
Louis. 

He married twice, the first time to a Marie 
Barbau of Prairie du Rocher. One child was 
born of this marriage, Elise. However, when 
Madame Jarrot died in childbirth, Nicholas 
married again, several years later. This time 
his bride was Julia St. Gemme Beauvais of 
Ste. Genevieve. Her family was the aristo- 
cratic French of Illinois, and the St. Gemme 
Beuvais home in Ste. Genevieve is now a 
museum. 

To Julia, upon her marriage to Nicholas, 
came the heritage of the wedding ring and 
the solid silver which her mother had 
brought from France in 1776. Julia's trous- 
seau came from Paris—even a cloth of gold. 

In 1798 they lived in a wooden house across 
the street from the Church of the Holy 
Family. However, Nicholas was not content 
until he built a house which would be suit- 
able for one of his increasing fortune. This 
ambitious young man began building a man- 
sion which stands today as a monument to 
his efforts. 

He wanted it built directly east of the 
church, and nothing would do but brick. 
In 1799 the work commenced and continued 
until 1806. 

A great deal of care was needed in the 
foundation planning for a house whose out- 
side walls were 18 inches thick, and with 
partition walls, also made of brick, 16 inches 
in thickness. Even the roof was built to 
endure, for it lasted a hundred years, 

It was to be a 2-story house, 38 by 50 
feet, in the manner of what we know as 
colonial. The foundation rested upon black 
walnut timbers with about 2 feet exposed, 
and several feet underground. The glass for 
the windows and the panes were imported 
from France. The bricks were all fired by 
hand in a kiln located close to the original 
wooden Jarrot house. 

The large hall was 16 feet wide, and ran 
the length of the house. There were five 
rooms downstairs—two on each side— 
with a kitchen built on at the rear. The 
stairs at the back of the hall led to the 
second floor, where a large ballroom extended 
across the front of the house. There was a 
bedroom on the east side, and one on the 
west. The slaves were quartered in the base- 
ment, where there were four fireplaces. 

The large hall was the scene of much 
gaiety. The guests were received before the 
large fireplace, while the Jarrot children 
peered over the railing to see who had come. 
Slaves stood at each end to fan the guests, 
who were entertained at banquets in the 
hall. 

The old mansion stood through the earth- 
quakes of 1811, 1812, and 1818. Two large 
cracks at the rear of the house attest to the 
severe quake of 1812. Major Jarrot had a 
cave built in the fields back of his house, 
and when the first quake was felt, everyone 
fled to the cave. The children remember 
that he called the roll for children and 
slaves alike. The “big quake” blew down 
the chimneys of the church, caused great 
damage in the town, but did not seriously 
injure the mansion. 

The Jarrot children born to Julia and 
Nicholas were Ortance, Melanie, Eugenie, 
Francois, Vital, Julie, and Felicite. The kind~ 
ness of heart and urbanity of manner of the 
father and the gentleness and friendliness 
of the mother attracted many visitors, Our 
historians say all visitors were received and 
entertained by the Jarrots and their inter- 
esting children “in a polished and elegant 
style.” 
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A major in the militia and a judge of the 
county court, Nicholas gave as much time 
to public affairs as any man of his day. His 
church and his family were the core of his 
life—and anyone in the territory who needed 
help came to Major Jarrot. 

His influence was felt far beyond the con- 
fines of Cahokia. There is record of an inci- 
dent before the War of 1812 when the British 
were arousing the Indians against the Ameri- 
cans. Major Jarrot, and two men, had gone 
out to a large Indian camp. The traders 
were armed only with shotguns, when the 
Indians descended upon them. A Winnebago 
chief stepped in front of Nicholas Jarrot with 
his tomahawk, defending him the 
warriors. He was thereafter called “Jarrot,” 
and remained a true friend of the major. 

John Reynolds, in “The Pioneer History of 
Illinois,” states the Indian Jarrot“ was seen 
at Galena as late as 1829. 

Another account is recorded when the In- 
dians kidnaped two children of Samuel Gar- 
rison, and took them to their village on the 
Sangamon. There they were kept for a year, 
and ransomed to “a Col. N. Jarret of Ca- 
hokia.” 

Nicholas had a mania for mills, and spent 
much money and strength on a water mill 
on Cahokia Creek, only to be beaten in the 
end by sand and swamps. He operated an- 
other water mill up the river in Illinois- 
Town (East St. Louis) which was more suc- 
cessful than his Cahokia venture. 

The Cahokia mill, which Jarrot started in 
1812, was for use of the troops in the war. 
He provided flour and gunpowder, and the 
small stone magazine standing behind the 
Jarrot mansion at the present time was for 
the storage of gunpowder. 

The Jarrots were a very close family—lov- 
ing, and devoted to one another. They had 
many slaves, and took excellent care of them. 
Madame Jarrot was the last slaveholder in 
Illinois. One of the famous law cases handed 
down to us is Jarrot v. Jarrot, where the Su- 
preme Court handed down a decision on a 
Cahokia slavery case. This, incidentally, 
antedated the Celebrated Dred Scott case on 
the opposite side of the Mississippi by several 
years. 

In the main, all of the French were lenient 
masters. The wives spun linsey for the Ne- 
groes’ clothing, and taught them their 
catechism. One day the children heard a 
baby crying in the basement of the mansion. 
Ortance went to investigate and found that 
the cook had run away and abandoned the 
child. She took him upstairs and took 
charge of the boy, naming him “Louis.” So 
kind was her supervision that when he was 
old enough to obtain his freedom, he did not 
want to go. Years later, in 1841, when the 
daughter of Ortance, Maria Brackett, was 
married, Louis returned from his job on a 
riverboat to prepare the wedding breakfast 
in the old house. 

Most of the charming vignettes of French 
family life, as we see it in this period, came 
to us through stories handed down by the 
Jarrots. 

One ball followed another so closely, they 
say they could not understand how the ladies 
carried on. On the 6th of January, the 
people of Cahokia celebrated “Le Jour de 
Rois.” A large party was given, and a huge 
cake baked, served only to gentlemen. There 
were four beans inside, and the men who 
received them were the kings of the car- 
nival. They chose their queens, and had 
the honor of giving the first ball. At this 
affair, succeeding “kings”. were selected—and 
the social season was assured. 

The gentlemen had one room set aside for 
cards, and often played vingt- un.“ They 
say it was not unusual for them to sit at the 
card table for 30 hours at a stretch. During 
these weekends, the Jarrots entertained the 
Chouteau brothers, the Bonds, Ninian Ed- 
wards, John Reynolds, Pierre Menard. Be- 
fore the days of banking, each man kept a 


precious gold pieces. 
ning against him, or one of his guests wished 
to be accommodated, he gave the key to a 


mansion. The young men of Cahokia dressed 
as beggars and went from door to door, where 
they were entertained at each home. 

Another historian tells us that it was the 
custom of the French to celebrate midnight 
mass on Christmas eve. It was also the cus- 
tom to select a young lady of the parish to 
take up the collection on this night. It was 
Felicite Jarrot who was performing this serv- 
ice when fire broke out in the presbytery, and 
seriously threatened the old church. 

On New Year's Day, they kissed when they 
met acquaintances on the streets of Cahokia. 
Slaves kissed the master and the mistress, to 
show the affection in which they were held. 

Pancake Tuesday was the day before the 
advent of Lent, and the occasion of a party, 
where pancakes were served * * * piled 
high, and cut like cake. Madame Jarrot’s 
were as thin as paper and as light as a 
feather, and all Cahokia was in attendance 
at the Shrove Tuesday ball. 

However, love of pleasure was not the only 
characteristic of families such as the Jarrots. 
They raised their families lovingly and care- 
fully. Separated from the educational ad- 
vantages of the country, they had to depend 
upon each other. They were not unlike the 
same aristocratic class in Virginia for this 
period. 

They still retained the love of France—her 
customs, and her tongue. The story is hand- 
ed down through the Jarrot family that one 
day the grandchildren were out walking in 
the fields back of the house, hunting for 

persimmons. Julia Jarrot saw a farmer ap- 
Proashitnig and asked, Mistaire, Mistaire, will 
you tell me where I can find persimonie?” 
He was deeply concerned * * * “Oh, Madame 
Jarrot, have you lost your purse-o-money?” 
And the grandchildren were greatly em- 
barrassed, pulling at her skirts and correct- 
ing her * * * “No, no. Grandmere. It is 
persimmons.” However, she persisted that 
the correct word was “persimonie.” 

The lives of the Jarrots continued in this 
happy vein, one day gracefully following 
another, for all the world like a master- 
piece by Manet. However, one day in 1820, 
Major Jarrot contracted a respiratory ailment 
while working at his Dlinois town mill, 

He died in his mansion at Cahokia, and 
lay in state in his great hall, while the an- 
cient church bell next door tolled his pass- 
ing. 

The great men of his period say that he 
lived a life which touched all others * * * 
for a man is measured by his association 
with his fellow man, his public life, his 
church, his family. 

He is buried behind the old church, in 
the burial ground. The historians say that 
if you visit his grave, walk softly and say 
a prayer, for the words on his tombstone 

* * “Priez Pour le Repose de Son Ame” 
ech Anes tide reesteri are true. 

The family stayed in the house until 1844, 
when the floods caused unusual devastation. 
The marks of the water are still on the rear 
doors of the church. Boats were tied to the 
railing in the hall of the mansion, and every 
member of the house moved to the second 
floor. For the children, it was high adven- 
ture. When the waters started to come up, 
the boys took skiffs and went out to the 
slaves’ cabins in the field to bring them to 
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safety. One grandchild, Maria, mischie- 
vously dumped the cook into the water, and 
all of Cahokia heard her terrified screams. 

The children say they learned to swim 
during the flood, and lowered themselves 
into the skiffs in the hall from ropes tied 
to the stair-railings. 

When the waters receded, the entire fam- 
ily moved to St. Louis for 3 months to escape 
the malaria germs. All of the church vest- 
ments were removed from the church, and 
hung in one of the second-floor bedrooms, 
to dry. A catafalque and candles was sta- 
tioned outside the door, to discourage pil- 
fering, and to frighten off the superstitious. 

The old house saw generations of children 
grow up in it. In 1818, Benedicte Ortance 
became the first bride of the family when 
she married Robert McCracken. However, 
Mr. McCracken died at an early age, and 
Ortance eventually married Dr. James 
Brackett, of Maine. Maria, their daughter, 
married Joseph Sibley, and from this source 
(the Sibley letters) comes much of the in- 
formation we have on the Jarrot family. 

Ortance continued to live in the old family 
house until 1886. She died there, and is 
buried in the cemetery beside her father. 

Francois, the first son, remained a bache- 
lor, and died when he was 34. Melanie mar- 
ried Samuel Christy, a prominent St. Louis 
businessman. Their daughter, Mary Felicita 
Christy, was born in the mansion. She, in 
turn, became Mrs. James J. Scanian, and was 
an outstanding leader of St. Louis society. 
Her daughter, Marie Therese Christy Scanlan 
(the great-granddaughter of Major Jarrot) 
was the Veiled Prophet Queen in St. Louis 
in 1898. 

Mrs. Nicholas Jarrot eventually went to St. 
Louis to live, and died there in 1875 at the 
age of 97. 

Vital was the child destined to carry on 
his father’s name. At an early age he 
showed his father’s business acumen. His 
early education was derived from tutoring 
by Samuel Davidson—when his father set up 
the first school in Cahokia in the second- 
floor ballroom—but he continued on at 
Georgetown. 

There were few business enterprises which 
did not feel his touch. He was in partner- 
ship in the publishing of the “American Bot- 
toms Gazette” (the first newspaper in East 
St. Louis)—the establishment of a railroad 
in 1833—the building of the Eads Bridge. 

Vital served as representative of St. Clair 
County at the general assembly in Spring- 
field and there became a friend of young 
Abraham Lincoln. He later on in life re- 
ceived an appointment from President Lin- 
coln—as Indian agent to the Sioux in the 
Black Hills region. 

He was the mayor of East St. Louis in 1869, 
serving 4 years * * * and was also president 
of the Bank of East St. Louis. 

Vital Jarrot died out in the Indian country 
in 1877. There he rested for two generations 
before he was brought back to his father’s 
house. Not too many years ago he was 
buried in the old churchyard, where he 
played as a boy. 

‘The house has a history as colorful and as 
picturesque as any home in America. It has 
seen laughter and tears—births and deaths— 
weddings, christenings, and funerals. 

In 1825, when the Marquis de la Lafayette 
visited the Midwest on his triumphal tour, 
he stopped in St. Louis. At that time, the 
entire entourage came to Cahokia for a huge 
ball in his honor. Major Jarrot had been 
dead for 5 years, and his son, Francois, had 
just attained his majority. Story has it that 
it was Francois who stood beside his mother, 
in the great hall, to receive the distinguished 
visitor. 

The Jarrot mansion is considered the old- 
est brick house in the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley. The State of Illinois has detailed plans 
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of it in the Library of Congress for safe- 
keeping. 

The Jarrot mansion was showing signs of 
considerable wear and tear when it was pur- 
chased by Oliver L. Parks. Mr. Parks com- 
missioned the St. Louis architectural firm of 
Study, Farrer & Majers (working in collab- 
oration with Hoener and Hubard) to restore 
it as nearly as possible to its original state. 
Mr. Study reviews the work, “Oliver Parks Re- 
stores the Jarrot Mansion at Cahokia” in the 
Illinois State Historical Society Journal 
XXXVIII. 

In later years, the Church of the Holy 
Family acquired the property. At one time 
it served as a school for the children of the 
parish. At present it is the residence of 
the teaching sisters of the parish, the Con- 
gregation of the Sisters Adorers of the Most 
Precious Blood, whose motherhouse is in 
Ruma, Il. These sisters who came to 
Cahokia in 1889, originally, have been teach- 
ing the children of the parish since that 
date. 

GOLDEN ERA 


Cahokia hit her peak—the golden era— 
in the early part of the 19th century. There 
were 3,000 inhabitants, 24 stores, and the 
people of St. Louis made it their principal 
trading place. However, her hopes of devel- 
oping into an important city in the heart of 
America were foredoomed. Under the ban- 
ner of Pierre Laclede, St. Louis was destined 
to take its place as the commercial center. 

By 1938, business had definitely moved 
to the west bank of the river and Cahokia— 
19 years older than New Orleans—65 years 
older than St. Louis—104 years older than 
Chicago—139 years older than St. Paul—de- 
clined in importance. It was to remain an 
agricultural center, where life was pleasant 
and regular. 

PARKS COLLEGE 


In 1927, Parks College of Aeronautical En- 
gineering was founded at Cahokia by Oliver 
L. Parks. Today, as a part of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, it is still training hundreds of young 
men in the various fields of aviation, and 
many of its students come to Cahokia from 
all parts of the country, and foreign lands. 
It is considered one of the most modern aero- 
nautical schools in the United States, with 
beautiful landscaped grounds and modern 
dormitories and school buildings. 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

In 1949, the little town was teeming with 
activity, for it celebrated its 250th birthday. 
Visitors flocked into Cahokia—and distin- 
guished guests included the Archbishop of 
Chicago, His Eminence Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch; Adlai Stevenson, Governor of Illinois, 
and Monsieur Henri Bonnet, French Ambas- 
sador to the United States, A fitting tribute 
was paid to the mission town when a visitor 
said: “From a mere hut, with a cross beside it 
in a virgin wilderness, it has grown through 
250 years. Cahokia’s importance is based on 
strong foundations. The village and the 
parish are important because of what was ac- 
complished here for God and His creatures.” 


PRESENT DAY 


An incalculable boost to the town’s morale 
came when news was released in the sum- 
mer of 1955 that the proposed million-dollar 
bridge, linking Cahokia and St. Louis, had 
been approved. The new bridge, under con- 
sideration for a number of years, will con- 
nect the new superhighway entering St. 
Louis from the south with Minois State 
Highway No. 3, at Cahokia. This will bring 
the city and the town together as closely as 
they were in the days when they stood alone 
in the Northwest Territory. 

Now that St. Louis has rediscovered the 
little town, large subdivisions are springing 
up on all sides, bringing scores of St. Louis 
residents across the Mississippi to live in the 
pleased the young 
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Captain Sterling would be to see them come— 
augmenting his first “Forty Familys”. 

On all sides the newcomers find the re- 
birth of the “new Cahokia”. The schools 

are making plans for expansion—some have 
n their building program. They see the 
new and modern Cahokia Commonfields High 
School, occupying a campus of 46.5 acres, 
Stores are expanding—a new supermarket 
has recently been completed. Churches have 
announced additional building plans—a new 
sewerage system is in—and the streets have 
been widened and repaired. 

Many of the St. Loulsans feel akin to the 
early pioneers—a vast number of them actu- 
ally see Cahokia for the first time when they 
come to look at the new subdivisions. 

On all sides they see the flurry of activity 
which means resurgence and progress, yet 
Cahokia still retains the air of smalltown 
country living. Several miles away from 
their homes, and the new residents are on 
quiet country roads, with picturesque farm- 
houses, cultivated fields, barns and wind- 
mills—a monograph of a country scene. Sev- 
eral miles in the opposite direction, and they 
are in the heart of the bustling spirit of 
downtown St. Louis. 

To the imaginative, the little village is a 
direct link with our historic past. Some of 
the new residents of Cahokia will undoubt- 
edly be able to trace their own ancestors back 
to its early citizens. 

The ,oung people of the Church of the 
Holy Family still hold their summer street 
dances on the lawn outside the old log 
church—the women of the parish still do 
their quilting in the log church—and some 
of the older residents tell fabulous tales of 
days when the Mississippi was a solid sheet 
of ice and they walked across to visit their 
St. Louis friends—and how all of the prod- 
uce which they raised was ferried across to 
the old French Market in St. Louis. It gives 
a quiet air of timelessness to the old town. 

Some of the old French names are still in 
evidence. Among their new neighbors, the 
newcomers will meet the LaCroix’s, the 
Jeromes, the Saugets, the LePere's, the Le- 
Mieux’s, the LaMotte’s. If we delve into the 
historical documents—there is a Narcise La- 
Croix living within a stone’s throw of the 
church; Jean Baptiste LaCroix was the vil- 
lage magistrate in 1780. The name LeMieux 
appears in the census of 1732. In the burial 
records of the church, a Felicite Jerome, 
daughter of Francois Jerome, was buried on 
January 4, 1787. The daughter: of Joseph 
LaValle are Cahokia residents, and a Francis 
LaValle appeared as appellee in a court case 
in the beginning of the 1800's. Mr. Joseph 
Desloge, o St. Louis, was influential in the 
restoration of the church in 1949, and a much 
earlier Joseph Desloge appears as the oppo- 
nent of Charles DuCharum in a card game in 
the 1700's. 

The children have come to Cahokia in 
droves, playing in the fields where Melanie 
and Ortance Jarrot, and their brothers and 
sisters played. Once again they dig imag- 
inary caves in the area behind the Jarrot 
house, in essence very like the one Major 
Jarrot prepared for the quake of 1812. They 
roam the fields in small bands, shooting 
imaginary Indians—they weave weird tales 
about the old stone magazine—the old 
“perade ground” adjoining the courthouse 
is a converted ball field. 

Three times a day the Angelus rings in 
the old church steeple, and the children 
scatter in all directions, heading home for 
meals, as uncounted children have before 
them, for uncounted years. 

It is a subtle shading of the old and the 
mew—the progressiveness of the new— 
Cahokia—the traditional antiquity of the 
old—in the little town which is preserved as 
the oldest white man’s settlement in the en- 
tire Mississippi Valley. 
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PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


OUTLET STORES, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2300) 
for the relief of the Outlet Stores, Inc. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


DR. AND MRS. ABEL GORFAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2706) 
for the relief of Dr. and Mrs. Abel Gor- 
fain. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk call the bill (H.R. 2728) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CATALINA PROPERTIES, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2262) 
for the relief of Catalina Properties, Inc. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


CLARA G. MAGGIORA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1237) 
for the relief of Clara G. Maggiora. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 212 
(a) (3) and section 212 (a) (4) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Clara G. Mag- 
giora may be issued a visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of such Act, under such 
conditions and controls which the Attorney 
General, after consultation with the Sur- 
geon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, may deem necessary to 
impose: Provided, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the Attor- 
ney General, be deposited as prescribed by 
section 213 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act: Provided further, That this ex- 
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emption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONSTANTINOS A. GRIGORAS 
(GREGORAS) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1560) 
for the relief of Constantinos A. Grigoras 
(Gregoras). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of section 4 of the Act of 
September 22, 1959 (73 Stat. 644), section 
42.22 (d) of title 22 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations shall not be applicable in the 
case of Constantinos A, Grigoras (Gregoras) 
duly registered as an immigrant on August 11. 
1953. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out “section 42.22 
(d)“ and substitute in lieu thereof “section 
42.66 (a) (7)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. KAZUKO (JOSEPH JAMES) 
KAPP 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3218) 
for the relief of Mrs. Kazuko (Joseph 
James) Kapp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mrs. 
Kazuko (Joseph James) Kapp, the widow of 
a United States citizen, shall be deemed to 
be within the purview of section 101(a) (27) 
(A) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, and the provisions of section 205 of that 
Act shall not be applicable in this case. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL TO CANCEL DEPORTATION 
PROCEEDINGS IN THE CASES OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 390) authorizing the Attor- 
ney General to cancel deportation pro- 
ceedings in the case of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senatc and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the At- 
torney General is authorized and directed to 
cancel any outstanding orders and warrants 
of deportation, warrants of arrest, and bonds, 
which may have issued in the cases of Mrs. 
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Branca da Gloria Franco Freitas, Mrs. Annie 
Gabbay, Mrs. Mui Kim Chen Liang, Mrs. Chu 
Chai-Ho Hay, Mrs. Gisela Fuchs, Santa Gi- 
ammalva, Sister Myriam (Marta Krzyzow- 
ska), and Mrs. Agnes Geidl. From and after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
said persons shall not again be subject to de- 
portation by reason of the same facts upon 


which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
ae to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 

call of the Private Calendar. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct an inquiry to the majority 
leader as to the legislative program for 
Thursday. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. On Thursday, if a rule 
is reported out tomorrow, the equal pay 
bill will be taken up. 

Mr. MORSE. May I inquire of the 
majority leader as to the program for 
next week? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, we are not ready to announce the 
program for next week at this time. The 
program will be announced later, of 
course 


Mr. MORSE. Then this is all the 
business for the remainder of this week? 

Mr. ALBERT, This will finish the 
business for this week, so far as I know 
as of this time. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DOUBLE STANDARDS CUT TWO 
WAYS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous t that the gentleman 
from Illinois . DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSEI Mr. Speaker, we 
are all aware of the continuing contro- 
versy over the advancement of the Negro. 
Certainly, we all share dismay at the 
fact that violence and demagoguery are 
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becoming the order of the day whenever 
pressures arise in this field. 

Columnist Jenkin Lloyd Jones, writing 
in yesterday’s Washington Evening Star, 
discusses the subject in a progressive, 
moderate and thorough fashion, deserv- 
ing of nationwide attention. For this 
reason, while fully realizing the tremen- 
dous differences of opinion that exist, I 
feel this article is a practical contribu- 
tion to understanding, and I place it into 
the Rxcon at this point. 

DOUBLE STANDARDS Cur Two Ways 


Among the worst enemies of American 
Negroes today are many who proclaim them- 
selves as the Negroes’ best friends. 

These are the people who gloss over, alibi, 
explain away or attempt to cover up a rising 
tide of Negro misbehavior in America’s big 
cities. They represent the It's-all-the- 
white-man’s-fault” school. Down this road 
lie endless disappointments and setbacks for 
America’s Negro citizens. The inevitable re- 
action will be particularly rough on those 
young colored kids who are really trying to 
better themselves, 

A once-submerged race doesn’t rise on a 
record of irresponsibility. Unpunished crime 
is not the way to obtain social acceptance. 
Illegitimacy, family abandonment and relief 
loafing by preference are pretty sure methods 
of drying up good will. No amount of fair 
employment legislation will overcome the 
cow trous results of a record of bad citizen- 
ship. 

Yet these are the net result of a peculiar 
social philosophy that has attempted to tell 
Negroes that they are not responsible for 
their actions. 

Following a riot at the Washington base- 
ball park last month in which a group of 
young Negro toughs attacked white fans for 
no reason. Mrs. Agnes Meyer ascribed the 
outbreak to frustration. 

“The Negro is sick and tired of being 
kicked around 90 years after passage of the 
14th amendment, which promised him 
equality,” said Mrs. Meyer. She called for a 
new outpouring of Federal money to meet 
the “social, educational and economic prob- 
lems” of Negroes in the District of Columbia. 

Well, the Negro certainly has been kicked 
around. He needs better schools and wider 
job opportunities, But he also needs a 
greater sense of responsibility. W: 
news stories are drearily repetitive about 
young muggers and purse snatchers who are 
“released to the custody of their parents.” 
What kind of parents? 

People don’t walk in the Washington parks 
after dark any more. These are parks that 
belong to the whole Nation. When the sun 
goes down, upper Central Park in New York 
City is deserted and the policemen patrol in 
pairs. Sure, there’s plenty of white juvenile 
delinquency. But the comparative crime 
rates make chilling reading even though the 
NAACP has made every effort to have racial 
—— ations suppressed on the police rec- 
or 


There is too much sly hyprocrisy in the ef- 
fort to assure Negroes that, however they be- 
have, they are merely innocent victims of 
white bigotry. 

Under our outmoded electoral college sys- 
tem, Negro votes in the large States are rich 
prizes. You can help gather these prizes by 
thundering oratory against the little Alabama 
town where integration would result in 
Negro majorities in all the schools. Yet there 
isn’t a single politician in Washington of 
either party who has school-age children who 
couldn't, if he wished, send them to schools 
where Negro children are in the majority. 
How many do? 

The Southern whites have plenty to an- 
swer for. One of their great errors was the 
acceptance of a racial double standard of 
behavior. Southern courts were notoriously 
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lenient with Negroes who stole from Negroes 
or killed Negroes, It was only when Negroes 
transgressed against whites that retribution 
was swift and often brutal, 

But the Northern sentimentalists have set 
up a double standard in reverse. The little 
candy store owner who is beaten to death by 
colored thugs draws only mild tongue-cluck- 
ing and perhaps an editorial, “Where Have 
We Failed?” Yet the riotous white kid on 
the Ol’ Miss campus who throws eggs at 
James H. Meredith is photographed for a 
four-column spread on page 1 and treated 
as a national menace. 

Race relations are not going to improve in 
America until we climb off these double 
standards. Crime is crime. Whites and Ne- 
groes, alike, have a right to be protected. 
And they have equal obligations in crime 
prevention. 

In this respect, American Negroes who 
count themselves among the leaders of their 
race have been doing a terrible job. They 
have been long on self-pity and short on 
self-criticism. It has been more fun to or- 
ganize marches into Dixie than to level with 
their people about the end result of the at- 
tacks on police in Harlem. 

This failure of leadership has been im- 
mensely damaging to Negro aspirations. The 
shenanigans of Adam Clayton Powell have 
hurt Negroes at least as badly as the stub- 
bornness of Gov. Ross Barnett. It is ironic 
that the only strong voice calling for better 
Negro behavior comes from the Black Mus- 
lims, who are as racist as the White Citizens 
Councilites, but are in favor of black su- 


Better opportunities may be presented to 
Negroes by court action, but they can be 
retained and expanded only by demonstrat- 
ing reliability. A court has ordered Con- 
tinental Airlines to hire a Negro pilot. 
Hooray! There isn't any reason why a Negro 
shouldn’t fly a transport plane. But if he 
shows up at operations disheveled and hung 
over he'll betray his people. 

Many Americans now concede that it is 
an outrage to keep a good pilot on the 
ground because his skin is black. But no 
one will want to fly with a bad pilot who is 
in the cockpit by court order merely be- 
cause his skin is black. 

It’s as simple as that. Second-class citizens 
will never become first-class citizens by be- 
having like third-class citizens. American 
Negroes need more friends who are honest 
with them, and more leaders who are ready 
to go to war against all double standards— 
even those that have been comfortable. 


NAACP, NEWSPAPERS ATTACK 
KENNEDY 


Mr. MORSE. Mz. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
May 10 issue of “Advance Notice,” the 
newsletter of Advance magazine, carries 
an interesting article on the disaffec- 
tion which is presently taking place be- 
tween Negroes and the administration 
because of the failure of our present 
leaders to take effective action in the 
field of civil rights. 

This indignation is well founded, be- 
cause of the pious promises of the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General during 
the 1960 campaign and since 
they assumed office. Here is another 
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flagrant example of the failure of the 
administration’s performance to match 
its promises. 

As a member of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee, I am becoming more and 
more aware of the shortcomings of the 
Kennedy administration and the demo- 
cratically controlled Congress to meet 
the problems of the District. The great- 
est need here is for home rule, and again 
I would like to call attention to the part- 
nership plan which I have worked out 
and introduced. 

The schools of the District of Colum- 
bia are a shocking example of neglect 
and unconcern. I have visited many of 
these schools personally, so that I could 
see for myself just how much they need 
help and attention. The greatest need, 
as I see it, is for a separate budget for 
the District of Columbia schools, I have 
introduced legislation to authorize this 
and I am pressing for its adoption. 

All of us know that there is discrimina- 
tion in employment in the District and I 
am convinced that it will take legislation 
to correct these abuses. I am drafting 
this legislation now and trust that it will 
get proper recognition from the leaders 
who express themselves so deeply on civil 
rights, yet do so little to back up their 
words with deeds. 

The Advance article is an indication 
that those who have been shortchanged 
on civil rights are becoming fed up with 
promises and are looking to leaders who 
are sincere in their efforts to improve 
race relations; eliminate discrimination 
and segregation and to give the District 
of Columbia a model government and a 
model school system in keeping with its 
role as the seat of government where 
“liberty and justice for all” should be 
more than just a catch phrase. 

The article follows: 

Suurt in Necro Por rrics: NAACP, NEWSPAPERS 
ATTACK KENNEDY 
Some Negro leaders in the NAACP and 
some Negro newspapers at last seem to be 
awakening to the h that character- 
izes the Kennedy political technique. By 
appointing Negro leaders to Federal offices 

and supporting welfare measures in Con- 
gress, the administration hopes to secure 
continued overwhelming Negro support and 
at a relatively low price Politically. 

In Congress meanwhile the Kennedy’s fol- 
low the now standard pattern of civil rights 
lip service, followed by no substantive sup- 
port. Their belief seems to be that with 
occasional handouts to Negro officeseekers 
and dole-seekers, colored voters will remain 
safely in the Democratic fold. This belief 
was bolstered by the civil rights fight in the 
Senate earlier this year. The administration 
first remained aloof from the struggle to im- 
pose cloture on the filibuster role—the very 
key to rights legislation. 

After this struggle was lost the adminis- 
tration cynically announced a series of rights 
proposals it knew would not pass, 
without the determined it had no 
intention of providing (and has not pro- 
vided). But amazingly enough, much of the 
Negro press wildly celebrated—in banner 
headlines—the Kennedy announcement, as 
though it were the most momentous declara- 
tion since the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Two months later, however, perhaps as de- 
layed reaction, Negro criticism of — Ken- 
nedys is beginning to mount. Roy Wilkins 
of the NAACP and the Reverend Martin 
Luther King have warned the President 
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united Negro support in 1964 is by no means 
assured. 


The Negro Sun-Reporter (San Francisco) 
recently urged Negro leaders who hold State 
offices as well as posts in the NAACP to re- 
sign the latter. It criticized these men for 
attempting to lead the civil rights crusade 
while in reality serving as obstructionists and 
apologists for Democratic Gov. “Pat” Brown. 
At the same time the Sun-Reporter predicted 
that nationally Kennedy's “failure to fulfill 
1960 cam, pledges will leave Negroes dis- 
illusioned” for 1964. If Rockefeller or some 
equally progressive Republican is nominated, 
“he will have more appeal to the Negro voters 
than had either Eisenhower or Nixon.” 

How durable is the current Negro indigna- 
tion remains to be seen. Republican candi- 
dates in the past have found that Negro pa- 
pers which praise them throughout their 
terms are capable of an about-face come 
election time. Nonetheless, the disenchant- 
ment with Kennedy that exists today gives 
the GOP its best opportunity for winning 
back Negro support on the basis of promis- 
ing a practical civil rights program on which 
it can deliver. Republican senators and con- 
gressmen have presented such a program 
already, and it is now up to the staff of the 
Republican National Committee and each 
State committee to sell it. 


DEMOCRATS UNITE TO OPPOSE GOP ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


The administration and the Senate Demo- 
crats chose May Day (Law Day in the United 
States) to demonstrate that on the issue of 
racial discrimination the Democratic Party 
is not always so divided as is often supposed. 

It must have been inspiring to Democratic 
partisans to watch such Southern Democrats 
as JAMEs EASTLAND and JOHN STENNIS join 
with Northern “liberals” like Jox CLARK and 
Tep KENNEDY in support of the Administra- 
tion and its Senate leadership against the all 
but unanimous “obstruction” of the 
Republicans. 

The vote occurred on a motion to table an 
amendment of Senator Jacos Javits, Republi. 
can, of New York, which would have prohib- 
ited the use of a supplementary appropria- 
tion for the Farmers Home Administration 
in any State where the program's partici- 
pants or beneficiaries are discriminated 
against on account of race, creed or color. 
Senator Javits presented figures to show the 
almost total exclusion of Negroes from the 
benefits of the program. 

All but one of the Republican Senators— 
from JOHN Tower of Texas to CLIFFORD CASE 
of New Jersey—voted or paired in favor of the 
amendment. Mimron Younc of North 
Dakota was the exception; all but a handful 
of the Democrats voted with the Southerners 
to table. Intense from the admin- 
istration, unwilling to offend its Southern 
supporters in the Senate, was reported in 
opposition to the amendment, and was said 
to have accounted for the near unanimity 
of the Democrats. 

As Senator KENNETH KEATING, Republican, 
of New York, pointed out during the debate, 
the appropriate way to end discrimination 
in the disbursement of Federal funds is 
through an Executive order. But as long as 
the President abdicates his constitutional 
responsibilities, the Congress must step into 
the breach. In this case the amount of 
money involved. was not large; but the 
principle involved is indispensable in a free 
society. Senator Javrrs is preparing similar 
amendments to attach to other appropria- 
tions. Though like the last one they might 
not pass, the principle that Federal money 
gathered without racial discrimination must 
be distributed accordingly, should not be 
compromised. Even if to the most liberal 
Democrats this principle seems to be less im- 
portant than smooth passage for adminis- 
tration pork barrels. 
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PUBLIC REACTION TO THE MINOR- 
ITY STAFFING SITUATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been receiving letters about the 
need for staff responsible and reporting 
to the minority—99 percent of them fa- 
vorable—from all parts of the country, 
from men and women, rich and poor, all 
obviously active and interested voters. 

We are most pleased at the response 
to the minority staffing fight that the 
House Republican conference subcom- 
mittee on increased minority staffing and 
the Senate-House joint ad hoc com- 
mittee on minority staffing, headed by 
Senator Hun Scorr, our distinguished 
former national chairman, have been 
receiving. Below follow excerpts from 
some of these letters. We are very en- 
couraged indeed that voters do take the 
time and trouble to write to their legis- 
lators and newspapers about this, and 
that this is an issue which has come to 
the attention of citizens all across the 
country. The letters speak for them- 
selves: 

W.R., Memphis, Tenn.: “After reading the 
editorial in the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
I feel impelled to write you, and ask what 
can we do to correct this gross injustice.” 

B.C., Pawhuska, Okla.: “Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond had an article in the Tulsa World of 
recent date on the imbalance in the profes- 
sional staffing of the congressional commit- 
tees and showing that the Democratic Mem- 
bers have far more on the staff than the 
Republicans. * * * We have opened Repub- 
lican headquarters here in Pawhuska and 
would appreciate several copies of the in- 
formation which you will send out.” 

L.S., New Castle, Pa.: “One of several arti- 
cles which appeared recently in our local 
New Castle News carries further information 
in regard to the imbalance of staffing of con- 
gressional committee. May I hear 
more about this reform which seems to have 
been set in motion? Always interested in 
anything which will insure the future of our 
two-party system and the good of our Re- 
publican Party. Thank you.” 

L.F., Lynn, Mass.: “I am interested in the 
preservation of the two-party system of gov- 
ernment. I wish to see a reform of the in- 
justice of one-sided monopoly of congres- 
sional staffing. I believe we should do all we 
can to gain Republican men in Congress to 
preserve our two-party system in government. 
While I am a Democrat, I believe that the 
good work done by valiant men should not go 
unrecognized, With a two-party system in 
the government that will prove strength, 
unity and show the world our great United 
States of America.” 

CJ.. McDonald, Ohio: “May I take this oc- 
casion to register my strong approval to the 
stand you are taking concerning congres- 
sional staffing. It is again with considerable 
pleasure I find you being a champion for a 
cause that is right in face of almost insur- 
mountable opposition. Due to the confines 
of the Hatch Act and my civil service posi- 
tion, it is impossible for me to offer myself 
to your cause as an active worker. However, 
if you have printed information relative to 
this subject, I would deeply appreciate a 
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copy of it. From time to time I find it pos- 
sible to drop a well timed word where the 
effect is most convincing. Again allow me to 
express my endorsement of your stand. The 
people of this State can well be proud of the 
excellent representation you are affording 
both them and the entire Nation. May God 
continue to bless your dedication to right in 
government and justice at all levels.” 

F.A., Carrolltown, Pa.: It has been brought 
to my attention that there is considerable 
inadequacy in the appointment of the sub- 
committee members, which may endanger 
the two party system. What can we do to 
help?” 

H.B., Williston, N. Dak.: “I have just fin- 
ished reading a column of Roscoe Drum- 
mond’s * * *. I don’t know how they were 
able to get by with this with a good number 
of constructive Republicans in Congress, but 
if there is anything the citizens can do to 
help, we would like to.” 

W.P., Memphis, Tenn.: “I'm interested in 
helping reform this injustice.” 

W.F., Lancaster, Pa.: “As an American citi- 
zen and one accustomed to fairplay, I am 
deeply distressed at the one-sided monopoly 
of congressional staffing which the Demo- 
cratic Party has promulgated. I have talked 
to many citizens, all of whom are interested 
in supporting you in your efforts in Congress 
to reform these injustices in congressional 
staffing. It is folly for us to attempt to sell 
democracy abroad if the Democratic Party in 
our own country is unwilling to practice even 
fairplay in its handling of the professional 
staffs in Congress. I wish you success in this 
fight.” 

K.T., Perrysburg, Ohio: “What can one do 
to help in the situation we are reading about 
in the papers—the imbalance in the profes- 
sional staffing of the congressional com- 
mittees?” 

HM., New Haven, Conn.: “You undoubt- 
edly know that in the New York Herald Trib- 
une recently there was an article by Mr. 
Roscoe Drummond concerning the present 
flagrant injustice in congressional staffing. I 
would be most grateful for suggestions in- 
dicating what my wife, my friends, and I 
might do in this connection.” 

R.G., Philadelphia, Pa.: “I read Roscoe 
Drummond’s piece in the Herald Tribune 

* * +, I believe you're performing a great 
service by exposing this injustice to the 
What can I do to help 
you?” 

EP., Westfield, N.J.: “I am very interested 
in the work you are doing about the unbal- 
anced committees in Congress. What can we 
do to help?” 

H.B., Ponca City, Okla.: “What can Re- 
publicans do here to help correct the ridicu- 
lous imbalance of the congressional commit- 
tees? The ratio is appalling.” 

C.M., Abilene, Tex.: “Today I read an edi- 
torial by Roscoe Drummond in the Abilene 
Reporter News in reference to congressional 
staffing of committees. I am chairman of a 
local study group; and if you have available 
material on how to help further a reform of 
this injustice, I would appreciate greatly 
your sending this information in order that 
this study group of about 20 people may 
benefit from it, as well as help.” 

M.M., Rutherford, N.J.: “I am enclosing an 
editorial which appeared in the South Bergen 
News, our local paper recently. It sets forth 
the matter of unfair staffing very clearly and 
I trust will stir up some public indignation.” 

J.D., Los Angeles, Calif.: “In Roscoe Drum- 
mond’s column in the Los Angeles Times, 
yesterday, he alerted us to the egregious im- 
balance in the professional staffing of the 
Pp om eon committees, due to the high- 

practice of majority chairmen— 
E In order to help, I am writing to 
those chairmen whose names I know. If 
there is an available list of these Democrats, 
I shall gladly write to each o 
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R.B., Valley Forge, Pa.: “I am writing you 
to inquire about how to assist your vital ef- 
fort to staff congressional committees on an 
equitable, effective basis.” 

B.B., Toledo, Ohio: “Thank you for alert- 
ing the public as to the unfair imbalance in 
Washington politics. I feel our two-party 
system is in grave danger. The entire world 
suffers when either party lacks sufficient voice 
to be heard.” 

P.B., Fair Lawn, N.J.: I have read an arti- 
cle regarding the unfair professional staffing 
of the congressional committees and I un- 
derstand that you are taking an interest in 
this issue. I am not one of your constitu- 
ents, but I feel deep concern over the arro- 
gance of the present administration and of 
the party in power. I would like to take this 
opportunity to express my own sympathy 
with the efforts you are making to seek some 
correction of this situation. It was suggested 
that you might be in a position to offer some 
guidance to those who would like to make 
their feelings known. Any such guidance 
you can give would be appreciated * * *.” 

R.M., Thompsonville, Conn.: “I have just 
read Roscoe Drummond’s column in the New 
York Herald Tribune concerning the obvious 
imbalance in the staffing of congressional 
committees. It seems to me that the ability 
of a committee whose purpose is to investi- 
gate or examine the operation of any por- 
tion of our Federal Government would be 
severely hampered by this imbalance. A po- 
litically balanced staff could not be accused 
of political leanings, hence giving ordinary 
citizens the feeling that the facts brought 
forth are true and meaningful. I applaud 
your efforts in trying to right this obvious 
injustice to the opposition and I offer my 
services to this end. Please advise me as to 
the means of helping to correct this rather 
obvious bending of legislative justice.” 

H.T., Los Angeles, Calif.: “I am sure the 
public in general has been unaware until re- 
cently that the majority chairmen of House 
committees had the power and used it to 
keep the staffs of minority members down 
to such a low level, to hire and fire at will, 
set salaries, and determine tenure. Like most 
citizens I thought it was something regulated 
by law. I am at a loss to understand why 
nothing has been done about it before. It is 
such a glaring injustice * * * I intend to 
do my part in protesting this injustice at 
every opportunity.” 

R.E., Casper, Wyo.: “I was not aware of the 
one-sided monoply of congressional staffing 
until I read an article by Roscoe Drummond. 
I am interested in knowing what may be 
done to further a reform of this injustice in 
congressional staffing in the interest of both 
parties and would appreciate having you in- 
form me how I may help.” 

A.W. and R.W., Ogunquit, Maine: “The un- 
dersigned voters in Maine would like to 
congratulate you heartily on your efforts to 
bring to public attention inequalities in the 
staffing of congressional committees to the 
detriment of the minority party. To the 
average voter the brazen attempt of the 
majority party to load the committee staffs 
and to maintain control of them for obvious 
political advantage is just one more scandal 
to add to the sad picture of a Washington 
bureaucracy gone mad. But it is an ex- 
ceedingly important scandal, and one which 
we fervently hope can be so thoroughly aired 
by your committee’s efforts that the people 
will refuse to stand for it * *. You have our 
unqualified support in your efforts.” 

EP., Weston, Conn.: “I am interested in 
your fight against a one-sided monopoly of 
congressional staffing, and I am indeed 
shocked that so few of our voters are aware 
of the Democratic Party’s imposition of such 
a completely inequitable distribution of 
staffs. Please tell me how I can be of help.” 

D.J., Wichita, Kans.: “Would you please let 
me know what I can do to further a reform 
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of the injustice in congressional staffing? 
Thank you for doing all that you are doing 
for us who care about this.” 

D.M., Berkeley, Calif.: “I am writing you in 
reaction to an article by Roscoe Drummond 
printed in the Oakland Tribune concerning 
the intolerable and crippling imbalance in 
the professional staffing of the congressional 
committees. How can I help further a re- 
form of this injustice and prevent this at- 
be to exterminate the party in opposi- 

on?” 

W.T., Silver Lake, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio: 
“I feel strongly that in order to preserve 
the two-party system of government it is 
necessary to have a more closely balanced 
Congress. We cannot have fair play until we 
correct the unjust congressional staffing. 
Will you help? Thank you.” 

W.H., Willow Grove, Pa.: “I am writing edi- 
torials for our local newspaper. For an edi- 
torial on the disproportionate committee 
staffing so far as the Republican representa- 
tion is concerned, I would appreciate any 
information. I also would appreciate know- 
ing just what work the staff members do 
and specific instances of the way in which 
this handicaps the projection of Republican 
viewpoints. Finally, I would appreciate in- 
formation as to the plans and progress your 
fine committee is making in this regard.” 

R.M., Molverne, Long Island: “May I offer 
my services in an effort to equalize congres- 
sional staffing.” 

MF., White Plains, N.Y.: “Have just read 
an article by Roscoe Drummond in the New 
York Herald Tribune and am appalled at the 
imbalances on the various staff committees. 
As a citizen and a Republican, what can I 
do to further a reform of this injustice in 
congressional staffing.” 

M.C., Passaic, N.J.: “I am very desirous of 
assisting to further reform the deplorable in- 
equities existing in the Senate and House 
committees * * *. Please let me know how 
I can aid with a view to correcting the im- 
balance.” 

OK., Memphis, Tenn.: “I am concerned 
about the injustice in congressional staffing 
and will appreciate any suggestions you can 
give me on how I can help in this matter.” 

WF., Orinda, Calif.: “I wish to thank you 
for your effort in bringing to the attention 
of many citizens of the United States, the 
very unfair imbalance in the professional 
staffing of the congressional committees in 
the Senate and House. Please send me in- 
formation.” 

E.O., Sweet Springs, Mo.: “Congress should 
not endorse a ratio of 12 to 1 between the 
majority and minority staffs in Congress. 
They should not have to be demanded * * *. 
I do not approve of a system that places vir- 
tually complete control of the congressional 
committee staffs under the majority chair- 
man—with the majority chairman free to 
hire and fire at will, set salaries, and deter- 
mine tenure * * . Neither do I endorse the 
limitations placed upon the minority in 
terms of inadequate office space, very limited 
travel, telephone calls, secretarial services, 
and other essentials of the mechanics of ade- 
quate staff work.” 

AK., St. Petersburg, Fla.: “I would like to 
help in reforming the injustice in congres- 
sional sens in the interest of both 


EM, ` New York, N.Y.: “I am very much 
interested in your efforts to correct the in- 
tolerable and unjustifiable imbalance in the 
professional staffing of congressional com- 
mittees. I would like to enlist my services 
in this cause and I, therefore, await your in- 
structions and directives, and assure you that 
it is most refreshing to have you as one of 
the recognized leaders of the Republican 
Party taking an aggressive stand and initia- 
tive in a matter that approaches a national 
scandal. Please accept my congratulations 
and best wishes for your continued success.” 
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F.R., Bronx, N.Y.: “I refer to an article in 
the Herald Tribune recently concerning a re- 
form of the injustice in staff- 
ing. I am very much interested in helping 
to accomplish this and would appreciate your 
sending me information as to how to make 
my influence felt in this respect.” 

E.B., Kansas City, Mo.: “Noticed a write- 
up in the Kansas City Star today of the lop- 
sided method of the nal commit- 
tees. Please advise what we can do to correct 
this injustice.” 

C.L., Tenafly, NJ.: “Would you be kind 
enough to let me know what I can do to 
correct the imbalance in the professional 
staffing of the congressional committees.” 

O.., Wichita, Kans.: “I wish to further a 
reform of this injustice in congressional 
staffing in the interest of both parties. 
Please advise me how to help.” 

S.H., Toledo, Ohio: “I wish to protest vig- 
orously against the present imbalance in the 
professional staffing of the congressional 
committees * . Such disparity in these 
appointments is almost unbelievable and 
should be discontinued at once. If con- 
tinued, it would lead to the destruction of 
our eee system and of the effective 
functioning of Congress. I trust that you 
will do all that you have power to do to 
put an end to this unfair policy.” 

P.S., Hillsborough, Calif.: “I read with a 
great deal of interest efforts made by you to 
secure better representation for our minority 
party on congressional investigation staffing 
. Iwould like to be of assistance to you 
in this endeavor as would numerous friends 
of mine, and I therefore look forward to hear- 
ing from you as to how best we might help.” 

P.I., New York, N.Y.: “As a Republican of 
some 20 years standing, I noted a recent 
item by a rpms oe eon partisan 
staffing committees. I 
would — further — with 
as to how citizens can help in bringing about 
reform in the staffing ures,” 

A. W., Smithville Flats, N.Y.: “I have just 
finished Roscoe Drummond's article 
in the New York Herald Tribune of recent 
date. What he says about the staffs of the 
congressional committees has interested me 
greatly, and I would like to know what I 
could do to help further a reform in the 
present setup * * *.” 

Y.G., Sweet Springs, Mo.: “After reading a 
New York Herald Tribune article by Roscoe 
Drummond regarding your fight for a more 
equitable distribution of resources and 
power within the Senate and House sub- 
committees, I would be interested in know- 
ing what measures you recommend to remedy 
the situation. I would also appreciate know- 
ing where and to whom I should write to 
give my support to your movement. Keep up 
the good work, and I will be more than 
willing to do my part from here.” 

V.H., Valley Stream, N.Y.: “I am indeed 
concerned about the conditions described in 
the Roscoe Drummond recent column in 
the New York Herald Tribune as regards the 
professional staffing of the congressional 
committees. The term dictatorship, I think, 
has numerous objects less obvious than uni- 
forms and concentration camps, but cer- 
tainly no less dangerous, therefore, how can 
I assist you in your efforts to reverse this 
mistaken trend.” 

J.S.. Los Angeles, Calif.: “We are tired of 
one party or the other stacking the deck on 
the other party, by loading the legislative 
staffing of the congressional committees. 
We do not think that we, the people, are 
being properly represented by one party that 
takes complete rule over the other. A more 
favorable balance should be reached in the 
future. Either equal or near equal repre- 
sentatives of both parties would give us 
much better government and would keep 
one or the other from ramming through 
their ideas.“ 
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E.M., New York, N.Y.: “I have just read 
Roscoe Drummond’s column in the Herald 
Tribune on the inequity present in the staff- 
ing of congressional committees. I am 
astounded at the imbalance present and the 
affront to the public in this packing. Be it 
Republican or Democratic administration in 
power, I am most strongly in favor of the 
minority party having fair representation on 
any and all legislative committees for the 
public’s protection.” 

F.T., Norwich, N.Y.: “How can I help to 
correct professional staffing of congressional 
committees?” 

A.M., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: “I am interested 
in a reform of this injustice in congressional 
staffing, and would appreciate further infor- 
mation on how individual citizens can help.” 

L.W., Stamford, Conn.: “You probably 
read Mr. Roscoe Drummond’s column in the 

papers a few days ago, in which he dis- 
cussed your crusade to correct the imbalance 
in professional staffing of the congressional 
committees * * . What can I do to help 
in correcting the situation about which he 
wrote?” 

J.T., Glendale, Calif.: “My husband and I 
wish to express our approval of your crusade 


equity and wondered just how long 
people would tolerate this situation * * *.” 
G.B., New Orleans, La.; “I am interested 
in your fight against the imbalance of staff- 
ing congressi am 


k 


onal committees * * . 
only an independent but I will be 
help in any way that you thinkIcan * * 

L.H., Medford, Oreg.: “In a recent issue 
the Medford Mail-Tribune, I read an article 
by Roscoe Drummond concerning the in- 
equities in the staffing in Congress * * 
how can I help?” 


reform of the injustice in congressional 


J.J., Emmett, Idaho: “I am vitally inter- 
ested in this and anything else I can do to 
keep our Nation a government of, by, and 
for the people, and not one of one party or 
one man. Please tell me what I can do to 
help.” 

M.M., Camp Hill, Pa.: “I am very con- 
cerned about the imbalance in the profes- 
sional staffing of the congressional commit- 
tees. In a system which places nearly com- 
plete control of congressional committee 
staffs under the majority chairman, and 
puts limitations on the minority, Congress 
cannot function effectively. This country 
has a two-party system of government, and 


party 
Senate-House committees * * +, 
great injustice is being done to the Ameri- 
can people by the Democratic leadership, and 
I hope it will soon be corrected. Iam grate- 
ful for my privilege of addressing you and 


D.W., Seattle, Wash.: “I am interested in 
your views on the staffing of congressional 
committees and would appreciate any in- 
formation you can send me.” 

AP., Chestnut Hill, Mass.: “Having read 
Roscoe Drummond's article in the Herald 
Tribune on the intolerable and critical im- 
balance of the professional staffing of con- 
gressional committees, I feel compelled to 
voice a strong protest against this prac- 
tice * * *, The two-party system on which 
our Constitution was formed must be pre- 
served. I wish this outrageous imbalance in 
Congress could be brought to the attention 
of the public and that some action could be 
taken before it is too late.” 
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J.E. Denbigh, N. Dak.: “Please inform us 
as the public to make our influence felt to 
promote the true two-party system to re- 
form the injustice in congressional staffing.” 

R.M., Toledo, Ohio: “I am one of many 
thousand Republicans who I am sure would 
like to do what they can to correct the 
Democratic Party’s hold on the lopsided con- 
trol of legislative committees.” 

AJ., Glen Rock, N.J.: “In a recent issue 
of the New York Herald Tribune, Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond wrote an article concerning the 
present imbalance taking place in the 
staffing of congressional committee * . I 
would appreciate your advice in this mat- 
ter.” 

E.T., Santa Monica, Calif.: “After reading 
Roscoe Drummond's article in the Los An- 
geles Times, I am fully in accord with your 
fight to get equal representation for the 
minority party * * *. I do hope the public 
will be aroused. Best wishes for success in 
your fight.” 

G.M., Newark, N.J.: “Have been reading 
your articles with reference to imbalance in 
professional staff * * *. Some day I hope 
more people read and let their Representa- 
tives know that they are disgusted with the 
way this matter is handled.” 

F.W., Tulsa, Okla.: “What can I, as a pri- 
vate citizen, do to fight the complete control 
of the congressional committee staffs under 
the majority chairman?” 

D.S., Hartford, Conn.: “Will you tell me 
how I can help correct the imbalance in 
congressional staffing?” 

B.K., Douglas, Wyo.: “Roscoe Drummond 
in his column called attention to the im- 
balance of professional staff members * * *. 
How can we help?” 

D.M., Phoenix, Ariz.: “Recently received 
information dealing with the injustice of 

onal staffing. To say the least, I 
am not at all pleased with this inequity. 
Please send me any information you can 
offer.” 

W.S., Short Hills, N.J.: “This morning in 
the New York Herald Tribune, Roscoe Drum- 
mond's column, I read of a situation which 
is described most surely as a very regrettable, 
unfair imbalance, which, I imagine, few peo- 
e etc Now, what can I do?” 

N.S., Harrisburg, Pa.: “After reading Ros- 
coe Drummond's ‘article on the imbalance 
in the professional staffing of congressional 
committees, my friends and I would like to 
know how we can help.” 

EM., Wichita, Kans.: “I will appreciate 
any information you can send me concern- 
ing this subject of correcting bias in com- 
mittee staffing.” 

JR., Owensboro, Ky.: “I am very anxious 
to know what I can do to reform con- 
gressional staffing * * .“ 

RJ., Youngstown, Ohio: “I would appre- 
ciate receiving from you whatever informa- 
tion you have available on the imbalance in 
professional staffing of congressional com- 
mittees.” 

A.W., Crystal River, Fla.: “In regard to 
the injustice in congressional staffing, could 
you inform me of a way in which an ordi- 
nary citizen could help the Republican 
Party gain more representation?” 

RK. New York, N.Y.: “I read with great 
interest Roscoe Drummond’s column today 
in the Herald Tribune. Please send infor- 
mation about the scandalous imbalance of 
Democratic staff jobs.” 

H. W., Marne, Mich.: “Please advise how 
I may help to eliminate the understaffing 
of committees of the Republican minority in 
proportion to the Democrat majority.” 

A.D., Mission, Kans.: “Please tell me how 
I can help eliminate the extreme injustice of 
congressional staffing that now exists.” 

W.L., New Haven, Conn.: “Please advise 
what can be done to correct the lack of 
proper staff personnel for the Republicans 
in Congress.” 
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M.H., Tulsa, Okla.: “Would like to know 
what my woman’s organization can do to 
make our influence felt in opposing this in- 
justice in congressional staffing.” 

P.S., Pasadena, Calif.: “I believe the im- 
balance of the professional staffs in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives between 
Republicans and Democrats is wrong. It is 
detrimental to good government.“ 

M.W., New York, N.Y.: “Looking back to 
Mr. Roscoe Drummond's column which 
brings out the intolerable imbalance of the 
congressional committees * * *. If the 
Democrats were faced with this situation, 
you would hear their cries around the world. 
I do hope something can be done about this.” 

J.O., Tuckahoe, N.Y.: “Please advise me 
what I can do to reform the imbalance in 
congressional staffs * * +» 

J.F., Lyons, N.Y.: “How can I help to cor- 
rect the crippling imbalance in the profes- 
sional staffing of the congressional commit- 
tees „* oe 

E.W., Sun City, Calif.: “Referring to Ros- 
coe Drummond’s recent article in the Los 
Angeles Times, we are wondering what the 
average citizen can do with a view to remedy- 
ing this flagrant injustice.” 

H.K., Pacific Palisades, Calif.: “We are all 
behind your efforts to correct the imbalance 
of the professional staffing of congressional 
committees.” 

B.D., Ocean Grove, N.J.: “Please send me 
any information or pamphlets you have 
available for distribution concerning the 
imbalance in the professional staffing of 
congressional committees.” 

O. F., Portage, Ind.: “I am greatly disturbed 
by the recent Roscoe Drummond editorial 
regarding the unequal staffing facilities of a 
minority party. What can I do to help?” 

R.B., Scarsdale, N..: Roscoe Drummond's 
article in regard to the imbalance of the 
professional staffing of the Congress inter- 
ests me * + +, I would like to help.” 

M.S., Kansas City, Kans.: “The editorial 
by Roscoe Drummond in today’s Kansas 
City Star tells about the imbalanced com- 
mittees of the House and Senate by the 
Democratic Party * * *. So many times an 
individual voter feels so helpless, but if you 
have ideas how to go about this particular 
problem, I would surely appreciate hearing.” 

R.G., La Canada, Calif.: “Thank you for 
standing up to overwhelming odds in your 
fight against the Democrats 1 our 
congressional committees. What can I do 
to help?” 

M.E., Alameda, Calif.: “Am interested in 
receiving information on the congressional 
staffing reform.” 

J.T., Lakeland, Fla.: “What can I do to 
help with reform of injustice in congres- 
sional staffing?” 

S.H., Elk Rapids, Mich.: “Having reference 
to an article by Roscoe Drummond syndi- 
cated and used by the Grand Rapids Press 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., I am interested in 
knowing what I can do in this connec- 
tion * * *, I have written to my Congress- 
man and Senator as I am very much con- 
cerned about these activities * * *.” 

FL., Emporia, Kans.: “I want to help. 
Please send me more information on the 
staffing of the congressional committees.” 

R.G., Richmond, Calif.: “I am most in 
favor of your carrying further your cam- 
paign to reform injustices practiced in the 
staffing of congressional committees.” 

F.H., New York, N.Y.: “I am on your side 

g imbalance of committee staff- 
ing . 

J.C., New York, N.Y.: I have read the 
Drummond article in the Herald Tribune 
and am writing to protest the imbalance in 
professional staffing of congressional com- 
mittees.” 

G.C., Glendale, Calif.: “I recently read an 
article in the Los Angeles Times by Roscoe 
Drummond regarding your attempts to get 
the minority party more favorable represen- 
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tation on congressional committees. The 
article indicated the imbalance that now 
exists. I heartily endorse your efforts to 
bring about a more equitable representation 
by the minority party in regard to assign- 
ments to the committees. Some persons have 
expressed concern that much could be hidden 
in the present congressional hearings simply 
because the committee was predominantly 
Democrats and steps could be taken to avoid 
party embarrassment.” 

B.H., Azusa, Calif.: “I wish to register my 
complaint against the one-sided staffing of 
congressional committees. More power to 
you. From a former Democrat.” 

F.F., Prairie Village, Kans.: “According to 
Columnist Roscoe Drummond, there is a very 
unfair imbalance in the staffing of profes- 
sionals in congressional committees. What 
can I, as a voter and taxpayer, do to help 
you?” 

H.W., Druedee, Fla.: “Obviously the con- 
ditions which Mr. Drummond describes are 
intolerable and should be corrected if it is 
possible to do so. What can I do to help?” 

J.A., Hollywood, Calif.: “Please tell me what 
I can do about the injustice in congressional 
staffing, in the various committees.” 

H.R., New York, N.Y.: “I have just finished 
reading Mr. Roscoe Drummond’s article * * *. 
Please tell me how I can help to reform the 
injustice in congressional staffing.” 

J.M., Buffalo, N.Y.: “I read of your fearless 
and determined fight to right the wrongs of 
the present Democratic majorities in both 
Houses * * *. How can I help to right this 
immense wrong and terrible unfairness?” 

A.R. Arcadia, Calif.: “Thanks to Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond, some of our voters will learn and 
raise their voices against the great inequi- 
ties put upon the Republican minority Mem- 
bers of Congress. Our attention is called to 
what you are trying to do to right this con- 
temptible situation imposed upon the Re- 
publican members of these committees by 
the Democratic members. We support you 
in all these efforts.“ 

C.W., Ottawa, Kans.: “Please tell me how I 
might help correct the imbalance in the 
professional staffing of the congressional 
committees.” 

J.R., Clearwater, Fla.: “Yesterday in the St. 
Petersburg Times, we read an article written 
by Roscoe Drummond, explaining the shock- 
ing condition of imbalance that exists in the 
U.S. Senate-House committees. This is a 
disgraceful state of affairs * * *. Please do 
your best to bring this situation out in the 
open, and if little people like ourselves can 
help, please instruct us.” 

R.C., Kansas City, Mo.: “We are interested 
in this reform and would like information on 
what we can do to bring or help bring it 
about.” 

D.T., Yonkers, N.Y.: “I recently read an 
article in the New York Herald Tribune 
about the injustices that exist in congres- 
sional staffing. This is certainly not the 
American way to do things. I want re- 
form. Please write and tell me how I can 
help.” 

P.F., Tampa, Fla.: “I would like informa- 
tion on furthering a reform of the injustice 
in congressional staffing in the interest of 
both parties.” 

IH., Los Angeles, Calif.: “In Roscoe 
Drummond's article appearing today in the 
Los Angeles Times, the inequality of partisan 
staffing of congressional committees is forc- 
ibly pointed out. As a citizen, and an 
actively interested voter, I urge you to con- 
tinue your efforts, and commend you for so 
doing, to bring this injustice to the atten- 
tion of the public and correction of the 
situation. Without an effective two-party 
system, the representative form of govern- 
ment which we cherish is doomed * * * .” 

A.H., Hutchinson, Kans.: “I am interested 
in further reform of congressional staffing. 
Please send information.” 
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R.J., Dearborn, Mo.: “I have just read the 
editorial by Roscoe Drummond concerning 
the imbalance in the staffing of the congres- 
sional committees * * * . I would like to 
know how this situation might be protested 
by thinking citizens.” 

L.P., Ticonderoga, N.Y.: “In the Herald 
Tribune I read about the injustice in con- 
gressional staffing in the committees. How 
can the ordinary citizen help to correct this?” 

L.R., Syracuse, N.Y.: Roscoe Drummond, 
in a recent column stated that an effort was 
being made to correct injustices in congres- 
sional staffing. If I may be of any help to 
you s-e €n 

K.C., Alhambra, Calif.: “I do not condone 
the limitations placed upon the minority. 
I do not approve of the complete control of 
the stafs under the majority chairman, I 
think it most unfair and most undemo- 
cratic.” 

E.P., Los Angeles, Calif.: “I am most grate- 
ful to have found a fine editorial today in 
the Los Angeles Times regarding the inequi- 
ties of professional staffing as it exists. I 
shall give it as much publicity as possi- 
ble * + * . If there is anything else we can 
do, please let me know * * * .” 

H.C., Clearwater, Kans.: “Have just read 
Roscoe Drummond’s article on the inequality 
of Republicans and Democrats in the inves- 
tigating commitees. We wish to commend 
your action * * I belong to an active 
Republican women's club and thought we 
might help.” 

W.D., White Plains, N.Y.: “Please advise 
me as to how I may help in bringing to a 
halt the Democratic Members of Congress 
practice of packing committees with Demo- 
crats.” 

E.A., Liberty, Mo.: “We appreciated the 
article by Roscoe Drummond and heartily 
approve the crusade to correct the imbalance 
in the professional staffing of congressional 
committees * * We wish you every suc- 
cess in this important undertaking.” 

B.R., Augusta, Kans.: “Could you please 
send me information that would be helpful 
in correcting the presesnt imbalance in con- 
gressional committee staffing? I am sure 
that many people would be aroused to ac- 
tion if they were acquainted with the facts 
in this matter * * *.” 

P.S., Wichita, Kans.: “Please inform me 
how I may help correct this politically un- 
healthy situation.” 

EF., Glendale, Calif: “We wish to express 
our appreciation for your efforts to eliminate 
the obvious inequitable staffing by majority 
party of the congressional committees. We 
are proud to have men of your stature in 
Congress.” 

I. R., Syracuse, N.Y.: “Roscoe Drummond 
in his recent column stated that an effort 
was being made to correct injustices in con- 
gressional staffing. If I may be of help to 
you, please write to me.” 

W.H., Queens Village, N.Y.: “What are the 
facts in the professional staffing of congres- 
3 committees, and what can we do about 
it?” 

C.B., Long Beach, Calif.: “The imbalance 
in professional staffing of congressional com- 
mittees is of great concern to me, so I am 
writing to indicate my feeling about it. I 
cannot endorse the ratio between majority 
and minority staffs in Congress as it now 
stands. A strong stand should be taken to 
bring about a change in this matter to put 
minority party on a fairer basis.” 

F.W., Albany, Mo.: “I am interested in the 
preservation of the two-party system of 
government and also the effective function- 
ing of Congress * * *. Please send me some 
information.” 

H.B., San Francisco, Calif.: “The surpris- 
ing preponderance of control of professional 
staff personnel by Democrats on the various 
congressional committees is a matter of 
grave concern . The philosophy of too 
many Democrats is surely leading the coun- 
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try in the wrong direction * * *. Anything 
you can do to correct this very wrong and 
serious situation would be a great service to 
our country.” 

M.H., Watkins Glen, N.Y.: “As a result of 
reading a column in the Tribune, I would 
sincerely like to see a fairer distribution of 
congressional committee jobs * * *.” 

A.C., New York, N.Y.: “In the New York 
Herald Tribune this morning I read of the 
imbalance of professional staffing of con- 
gressional committees. I am writing to ask 
how I can help further the reform of this 
blatant injustice. I will be looking for- 
ward to hearing as to what my family and I 
can do.” 

C.M., Junction City, Kans.: “Your efforts 
in behalf of correcting the imbalance of the 
advisory staffs of congressional committees 
has greatly impressed me. It is this that has 
inspired me to inquire whether you have 
any available information suitable for a 
grassroots individual * * *.” 

D.C., Los Angeles, Calif.: “I am heartily in 
accord with your efforts to halt the current 
practice in congressional committee staffing.” 

LF., Great Neck, N.Y.: “Please forward in- 
formation as to how my influence can be felt 
in correcting this injustice to the Republican 
Congress.” 

B.M., Santa Fe, Calif.: “I approve of your 
interest and work in connection with the 
correction of abuses of the professional staff- 
ing of committees as they now stand.” 

E.M., Yonkers, N.Y.: “Please tell me how I 
can help to publicize the injustice in con- 
gressional staffing.” 

EF., Los Angeles, Calif: “The intolerable 
and crippling staffing of the congressional 
committees has just come to my attention 
and I certainly wish to take issue with it. It 
is at last being taken into the hands of high 
level and influential party leaders and is now 
being pressed in a manner which indeed can- 
not be denied. Whatever you may do to help 
destroy this situation will be appreciated by 
all red-blooded loyal American citizens and 
voters.” 

H.N., New York, N.Y.: “A recent article by 
Roscoe Drummond in the New York Herald 
Tribune on the imbalance in professional 
staffing of congressional committees prompts 
this note. I believe the ratio as it stands be- 
tween majority and minority staffs in con- 
gressional committees is outrageous, and that 
the control of these staffs, hiring, firing, sal- 
aries, tenure, should not be completely in 
the hands of the majority chairman. I be- 
lieve for the preservation of a strong two- 
party system, there should be a more nearly 
equal distribution of services, privileges, and 
facilities to both parties 


MANNED BOMBER FORCE AND B-52 
MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
lease over the weekend of testimony by 
Air Force officials before the Defense 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations offered support and some 
encouragement to many of us in Con- 
gress who still believe that the United 
States must maintain a proper mixture 
of both manned bombers and missiles in 
its defense arsenal. 

In a statement before the subcommit- 
tee, Maj. Gen. Robert J. Friedman, Di- 
rector of Aerospace Programs, Deputy 
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Chief of Staff, Program and Require- 
ments, USAF, said: 

Even though our tactical forces are in a 
high state of readiness, and our long-range 
missiles capability is increasing, the manned 
bombers of the Strategic Air Command with 
their nuclear striking power and highly 
skilled crews today remain our greatest deter- 
rent to war. 


SAC bombers played a vital part in 
last fall's Cuban crisis when they main- 
tained an around-the-clock airborne 
alert for approximately 1 month. 

We also have been told that the Air 
Force plans to spend at least $1.2 billion 
over the next 3 fiscal years for modifica- 
tions on the fleet of B-52 strategic jet 
bombers which will remain operational 
beyond 1971. 

Of course this in heartening news to 
the people of my district who continue 
to play a vital role in the maintenance 
and modification of the B-52 on the 
flight lines in Wichita. 

However, while there will be this pro- 
gram to modernize and keep the B-52 
fleet operational into the 1970's, I must 
again remind you that the production 
lines are empty. There are no new 
manned bombers of any kind coming 
down the line either in Wichita or in any 
of our Nation’s aviation production 
centers. 

Our military authorities have ex- 
pressed the hope that there will be 
manned bombers beyond 1972. They tell 
us that several means are being con- 
sidered for a follow-on for the current 
manned bomber force. 

The Congress has time and again 
demonstrated its readiness to provide 
funds both for continued production and 
for accelerated development of a new 
weapons system to follow the B-52H. 
The administration has chosen not to 
utilize those funds. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a most appropri- 
ate day for the administration, the civil- 
ian leaders in the Pentagon, and the 
Congress to be reminded that man has 
not lost his place in the skies to push- 
button missilery. 

We need but remember last week’s 
history-making space flight of Astronaut 
Gordon Cooper. Here was America’s 
space technology at its finest. I do not 
discount this great achievement of put- 
ting an American in orbit. However, 
when the automatic electronic devices 
went inoperative at the crucial period, 
it was the man in the capsule who 
manually directed the Faith 7 to the 
bull’s-eye in the Pacific. 

Just as we could not afford to put 
Gordon Cooper’s life in the hands of an 
automatic pushbutton, we certainly can- 
not afford to place the defense and 
security of our Nation entirely in the 
missile basket. 

It is not enough that we keep the B- 
52 weapons system operational into the 
1970’s. We must ask what manned 
weapons system will be available after 
the B-52 has reached full attrition? 

As of today, there is no answer. 


NONPROFIT HOSPITALS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. B of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing a bill today 
to facilitate the granting of an exemption 
from admissions tax under section 4233 
of the Internal Revenue Code for bene- 
fits sponsored by various auxiliary groups 
for hospitals which qualify as nonprofit 
tax-exempt organizations for income tax 
purposes. 

An incongruous situation arises under 
existing law with respect to the tax on 
admissions to hospital benefits. In order 
for the benefit to qualify for an exemp- 
tion, it is not sufficient that the hospital 
be a nonprofit organization as defined in 
section 501 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, which provides for the exemption 
from income tax. In addition, it must 
be shown that the hospital is supported 
either in whole or in part by funds con- 
tributed by the United States or any 
State or political subdivision thereof, or 
is primarily supported by contributions 
from the general public. 

In the case of hospitals, it is generally 
impossible to meet the public contribu- 
tions test because under that test more 
than half of the gross receipts of the 
hospital—including any charges for 
services—must consist of contributions 
from the general public. Accordingly, 
the admissions tax exemption under 
existing law must be based upon a show- 
ing that the hospital is supported in 
whole or in part by governmental funds. 

I understand that the latter test has 
been liberally construed from time to 
time so that if a hospital had a single 
county welfare patient, for which reim- 
bursement was received from the State 
or county, the hospital benefit would 
qualify for purposes of exemption from 
the admissions tax. On the other hand, 
a hospital which might otherwise quali- 
fy as a nonprofit organization, and might 
even have several indigent patients for 
which no charge would be made, could 
not qualify for the admissions tax ex- 
emption. I see no justifiable basis for 
this distinction. 

Accordingly, under the bill which I 
have introduced, the admissions tax ex- 
emption would be made uniform for all 
hospitals, whether or not receiving Fed- 
eral, State, or municipal funds, provid- 
ing the hospital qualified for exemption 
for income tax purposes. Exemption of 
the hospital benefit from the admissions 
tax would depend solely upon whether 
the hospital could qualify as an organi- 
zation exempt from tax under section 
501 of the code. 


RESOLUTION OF THE STATE OF 
RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
include as a part of my remarks the 
following resolution, adopted by the 
State of Rhode Island Legislature: 

RESOLUTION H1521 


Resolution memorializing Congress respect- 
fully requesting the enactment of appro- 
priate Federal legislation to incorporate 
the Italian American War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc., as a national organi- 
zation 
Resolved, That the Members of the Con- 

gress of the United States be and they are 

hereby respectfully requested to enact such 
legislation to incorporate the Italian Amer- 
ican War Veterans of the United States, 

Inc., as a national organization. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is thereby requested to transmit to 
the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States duly certified copies of this res- 
olution in the hope that each will use every 
endeavor to have favorable action taken by 
Congress upon this special matter. 

AUGUST P. LAPRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


THE LATE DR. R. M. WILSON, FOUND- 
ER OF THE R. M. WILSON LEPROSY 
COLONY IN KOREA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KORNEGAY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and insert 
material in the Recorp, I should like to 
call attention to the article appearing in 
the Greensboro (N.C.) Record, on March 
28, 1963, concerning the death on the 
preceding day of Dr. R. M. Wilson, 
founder of the R. M. Wilson Leprosy 
Colony in Korea. This great humani- 
tarian went to Korea as a medical mis- 
sionary in 1908, and in 1909 he started 
the leprosy colony, which was Officially 
named for him half a century later, in an 
old tile kiln, Dr. Wilson spent 40 of his 
81 years working among the lepers of 
Korea and bringing the solace of Chris- 
tianity to them. In correspondence 
about the lepers in Korea, Dr. Wilson 
wrote: 

After receiving Christ I feel they become 
the happiest people in the world, as seen in 
the colony. They make remarkable Bible stu- 
dents and it is a real joy to see the miracle 
that takes place in their lives. This home to 
the leper is like Heaven on earth and one big 
acne aed get them to go home, even the 


Dr. Wilson retired in 1948 and made 
his home in Richmond, Va.; however, at 
the time of his death he was visiting his 
son, and my good friend, Dr. John K. 
Wilson, in my hometown of Greensboro. 

Although Dr. R. M. Wilson has now 
gone to his reward, his fine work con- 
tinues under the supervision of his suc- 
cessor, I understand, and certainly his 
dedication to this great work and his ac- 
complishments in Korea of a medical 
and ministerial nature constitute an en- 
during monument to his life and memory. 
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Dr. Wilson was named to the “South’s 
Hall of Fame” for the living in 1960, se- 
lected as “A Great American” in 1961, 
and as “Man of the South” for 1962, by 
Dixie Business magazine. When in- 
formed of his selection as “A Great 
American” in 1961, Dr. Wilson wrote to 
Mr. Hubert F. Lee, of Decatur, Ga., 
founder of the “South’s Hall of Fame for 
the Living”: 


I appreciate very much the honor“ * I 
am unworthy of all this and wonder just how 
it comes about. We must give the good 
Lord the glory for it is only through His 
name can real good be accomplished. I often 
wish I might have another try at the past for 
I would like to have done a better job. This 
old world is in a sad and dangerous state and 
it is time for God's people to be in constant 
prayer. 


Thus a great man modestly disclaimed 
any personal glory or accomplishment 
and turned the emphasis to the need for 
God’s people to be in constant prayer. 
In this noble and selfless life there is a 
lesson for all of us if we but take it to 
heart. 

The article follows: 


FUNERAL FRIDAY ror Dr. WILSON, 
Dran HERE AT 83 


Funeral for Dr. Robert Manton Wilson, 83, 
who died at 10 o'clock last night at Moses 
Cone Hospital after suffering a stroke last 
Thursday, will be held at 2 p.m. Friday at 
Ginter Park Presbyterian Church in Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Dr. Ben Lacy will officiate and burial will 
be in a Richmond cemetery. 

He had been living here with a son, Dr. 
John K. Wilson, 1008 Dover Road. He was 
a native of Columbus, Ark., and was married 
to the former Bess Knox, of Huntersville. He 
was an elder in the Richmond church and 
was a missionary to Korea for the Southern 
Presbyterian Church for approximately 40 


ears. 

Dr. Wilson managed the R. M. Wilson 
Leper Colony in Soonchun, Korea, while in 
the country. He was elected “Man of the 
South” for 1962 by Dixie Business magazine. 
The leper colony named for him was founded 
in 1909 and renamed after the Korean con- 
flict. He was cited by the Emperor of Japan 
for his work at the colony. Dr. Wilson 
earned his medical degree at Washington 
University at St. Louis, Mo. 

Surviving are 4 other sons, Dr. James 8. 
Wilson, of Durham, Dr. Robert M. Wilson, 
Jr., of Spokane, Wash., T. E. Wilson, of 
Sanston, Va., and Dr. Joseph F. Wilson, of 
Anchorage, Alaska; 2 daughters, Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Budd, of West Long Branch, N.J. 
and Mrs. Sam A. Mason, of Hampton, Va.; 
2 brothers, Joe Wilson and Charlie Wilson, 
of Hope, Ark.; 1 sister, Mrs, R. E. Jackson, of 
Columbus, Ark.; and 23 grandchildren. 

It was the custom of Dr. Wilson, upon the 
death of a friend or relative, to donate to 
the leper colony through the Ginter Park 
Presbyterian Church in Richmond. 

The body will be taken from Hanes-Line- 
berry Funeral Home to Joseph Blerly Funeral 
Home in Richmond sometime this afternoon. 


COMMUNISTS ON CAMPUS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 
There was no os a 
Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been no secret that the No. 1 target of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A. has been 
the American campus. They have made 
their plans perfectly clear and as I read 
the Worker and the other Communist 
publications each week it is startling to 
see what giant strides they have made 
toward their goal of obtaining forums on 
college campuses throughout our Nation. 
Almost weekly there are reports about 
Carl Winter, Gus Hall, Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, and others addressing youth 
groups at our colleges and universities. 
While I do not believe that these party 
members will do much recruiting, the 
fundamental question arises whether or 
not they should be afforded the opportu- 
nity to speak on campus. It is my con- 
tention that they should not be given 
this forum. 

Communists are dedicated to the 
Leninist principle that “youth will de- 
cide the issue of the entire struggle— 
both the student youth and still more, 
the working-class youth.” J. Edgar 
Hoover has warned of this in his report, 
“Communist Target: Youth” which was 
published by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Mr. Hoover 
noted that— 

In 1959, the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
launched a major campaign with youth as 
its target. On May 30 and 31, 1959, approxi- 
mately 20 young Communists from New York 
City, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, and Philadelphia attended a confer- 
ence with national leaders of the party at 
party headquarters in New York City. The 
purpose of the meeting was to devise a pro- 
gram to attract young blood stu- 
dents, and working youth —to the ranks of 
the party. 

After those May 1959 conferences, cam- 
puses throughout the Nation became prime 
targets for Communist infiltration and re- 
cruitment efforts. The party began operat- 
ing what amounted to a regular lecture bu- 
reau, with party spokesmen seizing every 
opportunity to project their views on 
campuses across the country. 

To establish a closer link between the 
party and its youth groups, two of the most 
promising and active young Communists, 
Mortimer Daniel Rubin and Danny Queen, 
were included on the party’s national com- 
mittee. A longtime party functionary, 
Human Lumer, was relieved of all responsi- 
bility in youth affairs, and Rubin was given 
full responsibility for this phase of party 
activity. A new Marxist youth organization, 
Advance, was organized in New York City. 
A drive is currently underway to establish 
a new Marxist youth publication, New Ho- 
rizons. 


With their plans well laid, they have 
proceeded from this base to spread the 
word throughout the Nation. Knowing 
the controversy that can be engendered 
by those who battle over what constitutes 
academic freedom, the Communists have 
been provided with a perfect wedge to 
divide honest-thinking Americans. This 
controversy is raging in literally hun- 
dreds of campuses throughout our Nation 


In 1953, the Association of American 
Universities made an excellent statement 
entitled “The Rights and Responsibilities 
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of Universities and Their Facilities.” It 
readily acknowledged the volatility of 
this problem but noted that “the univer- 
sity supplies a distinctive forum and, in 
so doing, strengthens the scholar’s voice.” 
It is appropriate to add that it also 
strengthens the voice of visiting speakers, 
whomever they might be. The state- 
ment went on to note: 

There is a line at which “freedom” or 
“privilege” begins to be qualified by legal 
“duty” and “obligation.” The determina- 
tion of the line is the function of the legis- 
lature and the courts. Any member of a 
university who crosses the duly established 
line is not excused by the fact that he 
believes the line ill drawn. 


As to the matter of subversion among 
the faculty itself, the association stated: 

Invocation of the fifth amendment places 
upon a professor a heavy burden of proof 
of his fitness to hold a teaching position 
and lays upon his university an obligation 
to reexamine his qualifications for member- 
ship in its society. 


In condemning Russian communism, 
the university presidents summed up 
their beliefs with the direct charge that: 

The police state would be the death of 
our universities, as of our Government. 
Three of its principles in particular are 
abhorrent to us: the fomenting of world- 
wide revolution as a step to seizing power; 
the use of falsehood and deceit as normal 
means of persuasion; thought control—the 
dictation of doctrines which must be ac- 
cepted and taught by all party members. 
Under these principles, no scholar could ade- 
quately disseminate knowledge or pursue in- 
vestigations in the effort to make further 
progress toward truth * * *, No person who 
accepts or advocates such principles and 
methods has any place in a university. Since 
present membership in the Communist Party 
requires the acceptance of these principles 
and methods, such membership extinguishes 
the right to a university position. 


While I readily concede that the uni- 
versity presidents were not specifically 
ineluding Communist speakers on cam- 
pus, the case is equally well made for 
refusal to grant them an academic 
forum. Visiting speakers are as much a 
part of the educational process as faculty 
members though certainly not as im- 
portant. I firmly believe that no person 
who accepts or advocates the principles 
or methods of communism has any place 
in a university in any capacity whatso- 
ever. 

In my own State of Ohio, a bill has 
been introduced by Hon. Chalmers P. 
Wylie, Republican of Franklin County, 
which would deny the facilities of State 
colleges and universities to Communists 
and other specified pro-Communists. 
This legislation, substitute house bill No. 
800, has been voted out of committee 
by a 13 to 6 margin and is before the 
general assembly for passage. Naturally, 
the so-called liberal community has pro- 
tested enactment of such legislation as 
an invasion of academic freedom and an 
insult to the students and faculty. I am 
including in the Appendix following 
these remarks an excellent editorial from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer and a letter 
which I sent to a student who raised this 
question in a letter to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that Representa- 
tive Wylie is to be commended for intro- 
ducing house bill 800 and pressing its 


' passage. 
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Communists daily live in con- 
tempt of law and authority and it is 
ridiculous to think that they have any 
right to be heard on our campuses 
throughout the United States. Even 
their speakers’ bureau is a ruse. They 
send out the tired and haggard party 
members who are a part of the overt 
conspiracy. The impression they make 
on students is likely to engender no real 
fervor for their cause but rather a wistful 
sympathy for their pathetic pleadings. 
In many ways, the Flynns, Halls, Win- 
ters, and others sell their audiences a 
false sense of security and make obscure 
the true nature of the covert Communist 
conspiracy. The fact that these party 
hacks offer no real threat is not the 
issue. The issue is well summarized by 
the Association of American Universities 
report when it concluded: 


Academic freedom is not a shield for 
those who break the law. 


APPENDIX A 
Sus. H.B. 800 


A bill to enact section 3345.021 of the re- 
vised code, to regulate visiting speakers at 
State-supported colleges and universities 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 

the State of Ohio: 

Section 1. That section 3345.021 of the re- 
vised code be enacted to read as follows: 

Sec. 3345.021. The board of trustees of any 
college or university, which receives any 
State funds in support thereof, shall have 
full power and authority on all matters rel- 
ative to the administration of such college 
or university. 

This authority includes, but is not limited 
to, the right to determine, by rules or regu- 
lations adopted by such board of trustees, 
what persons shall be permitted to use the 
facilities of such college or university for 
speaking purposes. 

Such board of trustees shall not permit 
the use of the facilities of colleges or univer- 
sities under their control for speaking pur- 
poses by any person who: 

(A) Is a member of the Communist Party 
of the United States or any organization 
which is a Communist- action, or Commu- 
nist-front, organization as listed on the “Reg- 
ister of Communist-Action Organizations” 
or the “Register of Communist-Front Or- 
ganizations” which the Attorney General of 
the United States is required to maintain 
pursuant to section 788 of title 50, U.S. O. A., or 
a Communist-action, Communist-front, or 
Communist-infiltrated organization of the 
United States found to be such by the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board pursuant to 
section 792 or 792a, title 50, U.S. C. A.; 

(B) Refuses, upon request of such board, 
to execute an affidavit that he does not, 
knowingly or willfully, advocate, abet, advise, 
or teach the duty, necessity, desirability, or 
propriety of overthrowing or destroying the 
Government of the United States or the 
government of any State, territory, District, 
or possession thereof, or the government of 
any political subdivision therein, by force 
or violence, or by the assassination of any 
Officer of any such government; 

(C) Has been convicted of contempt by 
any court of the United States or of any 
State, territory, District, or possession 
thereof, for refusing to answer any question 
with regard to membership in the Com- 
munist Party of the United States or in any 
organization which is a Communist-action, 
Communist-front, or a Communist-infil- 
trated organization of the United States as 
defined in paragraph (A) herein before any 
duly-constituted legislative, judicial, or ad- 
ministrative authority of the Government of 
the United States or of any State, territory, 
District or possession thereof. 
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The board of trustees of any such college 
or university may delegate any administra- 
tive authority mentioned in this section, in- 
cluding but not limited to, the enforcement 
of rules or regulations with to the 
use of university or college facilities for 
speaking purposes, to the president of any 
such college or university, or to such other 
administrative personnel as may be desig- 
nated or appointed therefor by the board or 
trustees. 


APPENDIX B 
[From the Enquirer, Apr. 1, 1963] 
SHOULD COMMUNISTS BE HEARD? 


The most hotly debated topic on the col- 
lege and university campuses of America at 
the moment is whether Communists or al- 
leged Communists should be accorded a 
campus platform from which to speak, 

In many respects, it is fortunate that the 
debate is afoot. For from a thorough dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of inviting 
Communist spokesmen onto the campus can 
come a far more meaningful understanding 
of international communism and its works. 

As the debate unfolds, it should be re- 
membered that the Communists themselves 
are the authors of the controversy. It is 
they who have undertaken a massive nation- 
wide campaign to convert academic free- 
dom into a tool for undermining American 
education, for creating violent dissension 
within the American academic community, 
for misleading young Americans about their 
purposes and tactics and for giving them- 
selves the prestige that accompanies identi- 
fication with the colleges and universities of 
the Nation. 


THE CAMPUS INVASION DESIGNED IN MOSCOW 


The first clue to the Communist purpose 
is described by J. Edgar Hoover in his book, 
“A Study of Communism.” Mr. Hoover 
writes: 

“A meeting of young Communists and 
party leaders was held at the party's New 
York City headquarters in May 1959. At this 
meeting, plans were formulated to concen- 
trate on colleges and universities in promot- 
ing a Marxist orientation among students as 
the first step in their eventual recruitment 
into the party * * *. To convey Marxism- 
Leninism to college and university students, 
party leaders have established a ‘lecture bu- 
reau’ and welcome every opportunity to speak 
before student groups throughout the coun- 

” 


Mr. Hoover noted that the Communist 
campaign on the American campus was the 
direct outgrowth of the 1960 Communist 
Party Congress, which took the leaders of 
81 Communist parties from around the 
world—including the United States—to 
Moscow. 

No one can deny that the Communist pitch 
is a clever one. The form letter that the 
party directed some months ago to campus 
organizations all across the Nation took the 
line that American communism is simply 
another legitimate form of political expres- 
sion. 

THEIR CREDENTIALS DRIP WITH PALSEHOODS 

The letter went on: “The Communist 
Party, U.S.A., is in existence 43 years and it 
has, according to objective historians, made 
valuable contributions in the struggle of 
labor, of the Negro people and for the cause 
of peace, democracy and social progress gen- 
erally. Communists have made heavy sacri- 
fices in the course of these struggles. They 
ought to be given a fair hearing.” 

Despite the plaintiveness of the Commu- 
nist appeal, it rests upon patent falsehood. 

The Communist Party is not “just another” 
political movement. It is—and it has been 
so held in a long series of court decisions— 
a part of an international criminal conspira- 
cy; its masters are not in Washington or 
New York, but in Moscow; its purpose is 
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not to persuade, but to destroy the very 
fabric of the American Republic. 

The Communist interest in the cause of 
labor and the Negro is an interest in manip- 


the Communist interest in real peace is 
roughly equivalent to Al Capone's interest in 
law enforcement, 

Notwithstanding the fraudulent nature of 
their credentials, American Communists have 
been remarkably successful in their invasions 
of the campuses of America. In one 12-day 
period last year, Gus Hall, the Moscow- 
schooled secretary of the U.S. Communist 
Party, made no fewer than 37 speeches—most 
of them on college campuses. Mortimer D. 
Rubin, national youth director for the par- 
ty, has been almost as successful. So have 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, the party’s chair- 
man, and all the rest. 

Why, we may well wonder, do college teach- 
ers and administrators fall into the Com- 
munist trap? 

The most common answer is that Com- 
munists are entitled to freedom of 
like every other American. But we should 
like to think that freedom of speech is not 
quite the same as the freedom to make a 
speech anywhere, any time. John Q. Citizen, 
in other words, no inherent, con- 
stitutional right to address a joint session of 
Congress. And Mortimer D. Rubin possesses 
no inherent, constitutional right to address 
the students of any specific U.S. college or 
university. 

The same college that insists upon the 
right of American Communists to be heard 
does not recognize the inherent right of just 
any student to gain admission or of just any 
teacher to join the faculty. Its administra- 
tors insist standards of performance— 
both for students and for teachers, 

We hear also about the “right to know.” 
This right is—or should be—the right to 
learn. No university has a responsibility to 
instruct its students in the various forms 
of pornography or in the fine art of safe- 
cracking. 

The Communist Party stands convicted of 
a crime against the United States in much 
the same way a proven killer stands con- 
victed of a crime against the state. The only 
difference is that the crime of the Commu- 
nist movement is far more loathsome than 
any of the individual acts for which we 
dispatch lawbreakers to the penitentiary. 

As a final observation, we have deep and 
abiding faith in the young people of Amer- 
ica. We are certain that no amount of 
platform oratory is going to convert them 
into Soviet agents. 

But we think the Communist campaign is 
not aimed at conversion. It is aimed, in- 
stead, at dissension and distrust. It is aimed 
at inciting civil war in our academic com- 
munities. It is aimed at propagating the 
subtle, but wholly erroneous, notion that the 
Communist Party of the United States is 
entitled to be heard on the same footing 
as the Democratic Party or the Republican 
Party. And it is aimed, finally, at under- 
mining the efforts of all American parties 
and all American Presidents to insure the 
survival of the United States and the civiliza- 
tion of which it is a part. 


APPENDIX C 
THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR FACULTIES 
(A statement by the Association of American 
Ae adopted Tuesday, March 24, 
r. ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN AMERICAN LIFE 


For 300 years higher education has played 
a leading role in the advancement of Ameri- 
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can civilization. No country in history so 
early perceived the importance of that role 
and none has derived such widespread bene- 
fits from it. Colleges moved westward with 
the frontier and carried with them the seeds 
of learning. When the university idea was 
transplanted from Europe, it spread across 
the Nation with speed. To- 
day our universities are the standard bearers 
of our whole system of education. They are 
the mainstays of the professions. They are 
the prime source of our competence in sci- 
ence and the arts. The names of their 
graduates crowd the honor rolls of two World 
Wars and of the Nation’s peacetime affairs. 
By every test of war and peace they have 
proved themselves indispensable instruments 
of cultural progress and national welfare. 
In the United States there is a greater 
degree of equality of opportunity in higher 
education than anywhere else in the world. 
A larger proportion of Americans study in 
universities and colleges than any other 
people. These universities have shown and 
continue to show greater responsiveness to 
the needs of our society than their European 
counterparts. They have equipped our 
people with the varied skills and sciences 
essential to the development of a pioneer 
country. They have imparted the shape and 
coherence of the American Nation to formless 
immigrant groups. American ideals have 
been strengthened, the great cultural tradi- 
tion of the West has been broadened and en- 
riched by their teaching and example. 
Modern knowledge of ourselves and of our 
universe has been nurtured in the univer- 
sities, The scientific, technical, medical, 
and surgical advances of our time were born 
in them. They have supplied intellectual 
capital as essential to our society as financial 
capital is to our industrial enterprise, They 
have more than justified the faith of the 
public in our distinctive system of higher 
education. They have proved themselves 
dynamic forces of American progress. 


I. THE NATURE OF A UNIVERSITY 


A university is the institutional embodi- 
ment of an urge for knowledge that is basic 
in human nature and as old as the human 
race. It is inherent in every individual. The 
search that it inspires is an individual affair. 
Men vary in the intensity of their passion 
for the search for knowledge as well as in 
their competence to pursue it. History there- 
fore presents us with a serles of scholarly 
pioneers who advanced our knowledge from 
age to age and increased our ability to dis- 
cover new knowledge. Great scholars and 
teachers drew students to them, and in the 
Middle Ages a few such groups organized 
themselves into the first universities. 

The modern university which evolved from 
these is a unique type of organization. For 
many reasons it must differ from a corpora- 
tion created for the purpose of producing a 
salable article for profit. Its internal struc- 
ture, procedures, and discipline are properly 
quite different from those of business organi- 
zations, It is not so closely integrated and 
there is no such hierarchy of authority as is 
appropriate to a business concern; the per- 
manent members of a university are essen- 
tially equals. 

Like its medieval prototype, the modern 
American university is an association of in- 
dividual scholars. Their effectiveness, both 
as scholars and as teachers, requires the 
capitalizing of their individual passion for 
knowledge and their individual competence 
to pursue it and communicate it to others. 
They are united in loyalty to the ideal of 
learning, to the moral code, to the country, 
and to its form of government. They rep- 
resent diversified fields of knowledge, they 
express many points of view. Even within 
the same department of instruction there are 
not only specialists in various phases of the 
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subject, but men with widely differing in- 
terests and outlook. 

Free enterprise is as essential to intellectual 
as to economic progress. A university must 
therefore be hospitable to an infinite variety 
of skills and viewpoints, relying upon open 
competition among them as the surest safe- 

of truth. Its whole spirit requires 
investigation, criticism, and presentation of 
ideas in an atmosphere of freedom and mu- 
tual confidence. This is the real meaning of 
academic freedom. It is essential to the 
achievement of its ends that the faculty of a 
university be guaranteed this freedom by its 
governing board, and that the reasons for 
the guarantee be understood by the public. 
To enjoin uniformity of outlook upon a 
university faculty would put a stop to learn- 
ing at the source. 

For these reasons a university does not 
take an official position of its own either 
on disputed questions of scholarship or on 
political questions or matters of public 
policy. It refrains from £o doing not only 
in its own but in the public interest, to capi- 
talize the search for knowledge for the bene- 
fit of society, to give the individuals pur- 
suing that search the freest possible scope 
and the greatest possible encouragement in 
their efforts to preserve the learning of the 
past and advance learning in the present. 
The scholar who pursues the search on these 
terms does so at maximum advantage to 
society. So does the student. To the scholar 
lie open new discoveries in the whole field of 
knowledge, to his student the opportunity of 
sharing in those discoveries and at the same 
time developing his powers of rational 
thought, intelligent judgment, and an un- 
derstanding use of acquired knowledge. 
Thus essentia: qualities of learning are com- 
bined with essential qualities of citizenship 
in a free society. 

To fulfill their function the members of 
university faculties must continue to analyze, 
test, criticize, and reassess existing institu- 
tions and beliefs, approving when the evi- 
dence supports them and disapproving when 
the weight of evidence is on the other side. 
Such investigations cannot be confined to 
the physical world. The acknowledged fact 
that moral, social, and political progress have 
not kept pace with mastery of the physical 
world shows the need for more intensified re- 
search, fresh insights, vigorous criticism, and 
inventiveness. The scholar’s mission re- 
quires the study and examination of un- 
popular ideas, of ideas considered abhorrent 
and even dangerous. For, just as in the 
case of deadly disease or the military poten- 
tial of an enemy, it is only by intense study 
and research that the nature and extent of 
the danger can be understood and defenses 
against it perfected. 

Timidity must not lead the scholar to 
stand silent when he ought to speak, par- 
ticularly in the field of his competence. In 
matters of conscience and when he has truth 
to proclaim the scholar has no obligation to 
be silent in the face of popular disapproval. 
Some of the great passages in the history of 
truth have involved the open challenge of 
popular prejudice in times of tension such as 
those in which we liye. 

What applies to research applies equally to 
teaching. So long as an instructor’s observa- 
tions are scholarly and germane to his sub- 
ject, his freedom of expression in his class- 
room should not be curbed. The university 
student should be exposed to competing 
opinions and beliefs in every field, so that he 
may learn to weigh them and gain maturity 
of judgment, Honest and skillful exposition 
of such opinions and beliefs is the duty of 
every instructor; and it is equally his priv- 
Uege to express his own critical opinion and 
the reasons for holding it. In teaching, as in 
research, he is limited by the requirements 
of citizenship, of professional competence, 
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and good taste. Having met those standards, 
he is entitled to all the protection the full 
resources of the university can provide. 

Whatever criticism is occasioned by these 
practices, the universities are committed to 
them by their very nature. To curb them, 
in the hope of avoiding criticism, would mean 
distorting the true process of learning and 
depriving society of its benefits. It would 
invite the fate of the German and Italian 
universities under fascism and the Russian 
universities under communism. It would 
deny our society one of its most fruitful 
sources cf strength and welfare and repre- 
sent a sinister change in our ideal of govern- 
ment. 


I, THE OBLIGATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF UNIVERSITY FACULTIES 


We must recognize the fact that honest 
men hold differing opinions. This funda- 
mental truth underlies the assertion and 
definition of individual rights and freedom 
in our Bill of Rights. How does it apply to 
universities? In the eyes of the law, the 
university scholar has no more and no less 
freedom than his fellow citizens outside a 
university. Nonetheless, because of the vital 
importance of the university to civilization, 
membership in its society of scholars en- 
hances the prestige of persons admitted to 
its fellowship after probation and upon the 
basis of achievement in research and teach- 
ing. The university supplies a distinctive 
forum and, in so doing, strengthens the 
scholar’s voice. When his opinions chal- 
lenge existing orthodox points of view, his 
freedom may be more in need of defense 
than that of men in other professions. The 
guarantee of tenure to professors of mature 
and proven scholarship is one such defense. 
As in the case of judges, tenure protects the 
scholar against undue economic or political 
pressures and insures the continuity of the 
scholarly process. 

There is a line at which “freedom” or 
“privilege” begins to be qualified by legal 
“duty” and “obligation.” The determination 
of the line is the function of the legislature 
and the courts. The ultimate interpretation 
and application of the ist and 14th amend- 
ments are the function of the U.S. Supreme 
Court; but every public official is bound by 
his oath of office to respect and preserve the 
liberties guaranteed therein. These are not 
to be determined arbitrarily or by public 
outcry. The line thus drawn can be changed 
by legislative and judicial action; it has 
varied in the past because of prevailing 
anxieties as well as by reason of “clear and 
present” danger. Its location is subject to, 
and should receive, criticism both popular 
and judicial. However much of the loca- 
tion of the line may be criticized, it cannot 
be disregarded with impunity. Any mem- 
ber of a university who crosses the duly es- 
tablished line is not excused by the fact 
that he believes the line ill drawn. When 
the speech, writing, or other actions of a 
member of a faculty exceed lawful limits, 
he is subject to the same penalties as other 
persons. In addition, he may lose his uni- 
versity status. 

Historically the word “university” is a 
guarantee of standards. It implies endorse- 
ment not of its members’ views but of their 
capability and integrity. Every scholar has 
an obligation to maintain this reputation. 
By ill-advised, though not illegal, public 
acts or utterances he may do serious harm 
to his profession, his university, to educa- 
tion, and to the general welfare. He bears 
a heavy responsibility to weigh the validity 
of his opinions and the manner in which 
they are expressed. His effectiveness, both as 
scholar and teacher, ts not reduced but en- 
hanced if he has the humility and the wis- 
dom to recognize the fallibility of his own 
judgment. He should remember that he is 
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opinions as he is free to express them. 

As in all acts of association, the professor 
accepts conventions which become morally 
binding. Above all, he owes his colleagues in 
the university complete candor and perfect 
integrity, precluding any kind of clandestine 
or conspiratorial activities. He owes equal 
candor to the public. If he is called upon 
to answer for his convictions it is his duty 
as a citizen to speak out. It is even more 
definitely his duty as a professor. Refusal 
to do so, on whatever legal grounds, cannot 
fail to reflect upon a profession that claims 
for itself the fullest freedom to speak and 
the maximum protection of that freedom 
available in our society. In this respect, in- 
vocation of the fifth amendment places upon 
a professor a heavy burden of proof of his 
fitness to hold a teaching position and lays 
upon his university an obligation to reexam- 
ine his qualifications for membership in its 
society. 

In all universities faculties exercise wide 
authority in internal affairs. The greater 
their autonomy, the greater their share of re- 
sponsibility to the public. They must main- 
tain the highest standards and exercise the 
utmost wisdom in appointments and promo- 
tions. They must accept their share of re- 
sponsibility for the discipline of those who 
fall short in the discharge of their academic 
trust, 

The universities owe their existence to leg- 
islative acts and public charters. A State 
university exists by constitutional and legis- 
lative acts; an endowed university enjoys 
its independence by franchise from the State 
and by custom, The State university is 
supported by public funds, The privately 
sustained university is benefited by tax ex- 
emptions. Such benefits are conferred upon 
the universities not as favors but in further- 
ance of the public interest. They carry with 
them public obligation of direct concern to 
the faculties of the universities as well as 
to the governing boards. 

Legislative bodies from time to time may 
scrutinize these benefits and privileges. It 
is clearly the duty of universities and their 
members to cooperate in official inquiries 
directed to those ends. When the powers of 
legislative inquiry are abused, the remedy 
does not lie in noncooperation or defiance; 
it is to be sought through the normal chan- 
nels of informed public opinion, 

IV. THE PRESENT DANGER 

We have set forth the nature and function 
of the university. We have outlined its 
rights and bilities and those of 
its faculties. What are the implications of 
current anxiety over Russian communism 
and the subversive activities connected with 
it? 

We condemn Russian communism as we 
condemn every form of totalitarianism. We 
share the profound concern of the American 
people at the existence of an international 
conspiracy whose goal is the destruction of 
our cherished institutions. The police state 
would be the death of our universities as of 
our Government. Three of its principles in 
particular are abhorrent to us: The foment- 
ing of worldwide revolution as a step to seiz- 
ing power; the use of falsehood and deceit as 
normal means of persuasion; thought con- 
trol—the dictation of doctrines which must 
be accepted and taught by all party mem- 
bers. Under these principles, no scholar 
could adequately disseminate knowledge or 
pursue investigations in the effort to make 
further progress toward truth. 

Appointment to a university position and 
retention after appointment require not only 
professional competence but involve the 
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affirmative obligation of being diligent and 
loyal in citizenship. Above all, a scholar 
must have integrity and independence. This 
renders impossible adherence to such a re- 
gime as that of Russia and its satellites. No 
person who accepts or advocates such prin- 
ciples and methods has any place in a uni- 
versity. Since present membership in the 
Communist Party requires the acceptance of 
these principles and methods, such member- 
ship extinguishes the right to a university 
position. Moreover, if an instructor follows 
communistic practice by becoming a propa- 
gandist for one opinion, adopting a “party 
line,” silencing criticism or impairing free- 
dom of thought and expression in his class- 
room, he forfeits not only all university sup- 
port but his right to membership in the 
university. 

“Academic freedom” is not a shield for 
those who break the law. Universities must 
cooperate fully with law-enforcement officers 
whose duty requires them to prosecute those 
charged with offenses. Under a well-estab- 
lished American principle their innocence is 
to be assumed until they have been con- 
victed, under due process, in a court of 
proper jurisdiction. 

Unless a faculty member violates a law, 
however, his discipline or discharge is a uni- 
versity responsibility and should not be as- 
sumed by political authority. Discipline on 
the basis of irresponsible accusations or 
suspicion can never be condoned. It is as 
damaging to the public welfare as it is to 
academic integrity. The university is com- 
petent to establish a tribunal to determine 
the facts and fairly judge the nature and 
degree of any trespass upon academic in- 
tegrity, as well as to determine the penalty 
such trespass merits. 

As the professor is entitled to no special 
privilege in law, so also he should be subject 
to no special discrimination. Universities 
are bound to deprecate special loyalty tests 
which are applied to their faculties but to 
which others are not subjected. Such dis- 
crimination does harm to the individual and 
even greater harm to his university and the 
whole cause of education by destroying faith 
in the ideals of university scholarship. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Finally, we assert that freedom of thought 
and speech is vital to the maintenance of the 
American system and is essential to the gen- 
eral welfare. Condemnation of communism 
and its protagonists is not to be in 
as readiness to curb social, political, or eco- 
nomic investigation and research. To insist 
upon conformity to current beliefs and prac- 
tices would do infinite harm to the principle 
of freedom, which is the greatest, the central, 
American doctrine. Fidelity to that prin- 
ciple has made it possible for the universities 
of America to confer great benefits upon our 
society and our country. Adherence to that 
principle is the only guarantee that the Na- 
tion may continue to enjoy those benefits. 
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APPENDIX D 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1963. 
Miss Nancy TIPTON, 
Tallawanda Hall, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Dear Nancy: I was glad to receive your 
letter regarding the problem of Communist 
speakers appearing on college campuses. I 
agree wtih you that this is a very difficult 
area in our free society and answers are not 
easy. To answer your question specifically, 
were I a member of the Ohio General As- 
sembly at the present time, I would support 
r Chalmers Wylie’s house bill 

To answer your first question, the bill 
would not, in my opinion, violate the Ist, 
5th, or 14th amendment as you suggest. 
Freedom of speech is not and cannot be an 
absolute license to say anything and has 
never been interpreted to be such in the long 
history of our American jurisprudence. 
Certainly no one would have the right to go 
into a movie and yell “Fire,” nor would any- 
one have the right to incite a mob to 
violence or tell slanderous lies about you or 
me. These would be logical areas for free- 
dom of speech if we were to stretch it into 
an absolute rather than a reasonable right 
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guaranteed by law. While I am inclined to 
weigh my opinions on the side of hearing 
diverse views, there is a legitimate reason 
for singling out Communists as H.R. 800 
does. They are not a political party in this 
country but rather are a conspiratorial party 
and stand criminally convicted by our high- 
est tribunals. They are part of an inter- 
national criminal conspiracy which is dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of our country by 
subversion, violence, lies, and deceit. As an 
international organization they stand con- 
victed at the bar of justice and opinion of 
every conceivable crime against man and 
humanity—murder, slavery, dishonesty, 
atheism, rape—none of which qualify them 
for acceptance in decent society let alone 
speaking from our lofty places. 

To include Communist speakers as a part 
of academic freedom is an indication that 
there will not be academic responsibility for 
several reasons. First, it is inconceivable 
that it is an exercise of academic freedom to 
grant a forum to those whose avowed pur- 
pose—even if they deny it—is to “bury us” in 
the words of their ignoble leader. For ex- 
ample, Ohio Wesleyan students recently 
heard Carl Winter who served a jail sentence 
after conviction on these very charges; sec- 
ond, Communists are contemptuous of the 
law and have failed to register with the At- 
torney General as required in the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 and the Communist Con- 
trol Act of 1954. Do you want to grant a 
forum to those who violate the law—I’m 
talking about right now, today, in contempt 
for our established law and procedures? 
Even the most ardent liberal who bleeds so 
profusely over the purported rights of these 
Communists respects the law of the land and 
should not tolerate this double standard. 

In my own experience, I well remember in 
the late 1940's at Harvard how the Commu- 
nist Gerhart Eisler addressed a campus meet- 
ing. His oratory was replete with the usual 
line—Wall Street capitalism, glib lies, denun- 
ciations of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, etc. Within a few 
weeks, he was smuggled out of the United 
States on a Polish ship in violation of the 
law and has been living the life of an Iron 
Curtain Communist ever since. Maybe we 
gained something by hearing him, under the 
guise of academic freedom, but I have always 
doubted it. 

This is one of the hard problems to answer 
in a free society and the Communists are al- 
ways on hand to stir the strife. They want 
the rights accorded to decent law-abiding 
Americans but don’t want to acknowledge 
the responsibilities. Quite frankly, I would 
not be fearful of letting my three daughters 
listen to Frank Wilkinson, Gus Hall, or Carl 
Winter when they go to college a few years 
hence. This isn’t the point, however. These 
men should not be given a forum in our uni- 
versities and the respectability that comes 
with it. I'll worry a great deal more about 
the economic socialism they will be taught 
in colleges under the guise of respectability. 

I might add as a postscript that my ex- 
perience in studying communism over the 
past 15 years has indicated several important 
conclusions on the basis of my comprehen- 
sion of the sinister nature of this godless 
force. The Communists are gaining for sev- 
eral reasons. First of all, we seem bent on 
conceding to them everything while they 
concede to us not one thing. In the case in 
point, there is the tendency to concede to 
them the respectability which comes from 
addressing a college audience, the right to 
speak, the benefit of the doubt, the spirit of 
fair play, etc. What would they concede us? 
Nothing. While I don’t want to change our 
ways I do not feel it is necessary to be stupid 
in light of their 50-year history: Interna- 
tionally, we set up coalition governments in 
good faith and abide by the rules. They 
never intend to from the very start and await 
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the first opportunity to violate the agree- 
ment. Again, we concede them everything 
and they concede us nothing. In giving 
them access to our university forums we are 
conceding them one more thing they do not 
deserve. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., was con- 
victed in our courts. Does it have the right 
to think it can preach its subversive doc- 
trines—not political ideas but subversive 
doctrines—on our college campuses? It has 
not one right in the world, any more than 
the convicted rapist, arsonist, or robber. Re- 
member, academic freedom is meaningless 
without academic responsibility. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN M. ASHBROOK, 
Member of Congress. 


(P.S. Would we tolerate Communists as 
professors? I think not. Visiting speakers 
are as much a part of the education process 
as professors.) 


SPECIAL CRDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT), for 30 minutes, on 
Thursday, May 23; to revise and extend 
his remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hare (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), on Thursday, May 23, for 1 
hour. 

Mrs. May (at the request of Mr. 
pee for 1 hour, on Thursday, May 

Mr. ALGER (at the request of Mr. 
Morse), for 1 hour on Tuesday, May 28. 

Mr. AsHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
Morse), for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bray (at the request of Mr. 
Morse), for 30 minutes, on May 23. 

Mr. Qu (at the request of Mr. 
Morse), for 1 hour on Wednesday, May 
22. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. Sutiivan and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. CAREY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) were given permis- 
sion to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. SICKLEs. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morse) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mr, SNYDER. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


A bill and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker's table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 537. An act to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
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more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution providing for 
the acceptance by the United States of Amer- 
ica of an instrument for the amendment of 
the constitution of the International Labor 
Organization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 18. An act to change the name of Har- 
pers Ferry National Monument to Harpers 
Ferry National Historical Park; and 

S. 247. An act to authorize survey and es- 
tablishment of a townsite for the Juneau 
Indian Village in Alaska. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Thursday, May 23, 1963, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon: Committee on 
Education and Labor. H.R. 6143. A bill to 
authorize assistance to public and other non- 
profit institutions of higher education in 
financing the construction, rehabilitation, or 
improvement of needed academic and re- 
lated facilities in undergraduate and grad- 
uate institutions; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 310). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 3496. A bill to further 
amend the tion Act of 1949, as 
amended, so that such act will apply to re- 
organization plans transmitted to the Con- 
gress at any time before June 1, 1965; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 311). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule AMI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

H.R. 6451. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 6452. A bill to amend section 13 of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment Act 
of 1945, as amended; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 6453. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for commitments 
to, maintenance in, and discharges from, the 
District Training School, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1925, as amended; 
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to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 6454. A bill to establish in the Treas- 
ury a correctional industries fund for the 
government of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 6455. A bill to amend subsection (b) 
of section 512 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (dealing with unrelated business 
taxable income); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 6456. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
admissions tax shall not apply where the 
proceeds inure to hospitals which are ex- 
empt from income tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 6457. A bill to amend section 111 of 
title 23 of the United States Code to permit 
States to allow certain service facilities to be 
constructed or located on the rights-of-way 
of the Interstate System; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 6458. A bill to amend section 3104 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit certain 
service-connected disabled veterans who are 
retired members of the uniformed services to 
receive compensation concurrently with re- 
tired pay, without deductions from either; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H. R. 6459. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
outside earnings permitted each year with- 
out deductions from benefits thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6460. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MINISH: 

HR. 6461. A bill to provide for the coverage 
of physicians by the insurance system estab- 
lished by title II of the Social Security Act; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 6462. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to permit the sale of 
cotton acreage allotments under specified cir- 
cumstances, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 6463. A bill to determine the rights 
and interests of the Navajo Tribe and the 
Ute Mountain Tribe of the Ute Mountain 
Reservation in and to certain lands in the 
State of New Mexico and for other purposes; 
rea the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 

airs. 
By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 6464. A bill for the relief of certain 
employees of the Alaska Railroad; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6465. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance to the States to improve educational 
opportunities for migrant agricultural em- 
ployees and their children; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 6466. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 re- 
lating to the deductibility of certain business 
entertainment, etc., expenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6467. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the rate of duty on 
brooms made of broomcorn; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr BASS: 

H.J. Res. 444. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the week begin- 
ning October 27, 1963, t November 2, 
1963, as “Country Music Week”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.J. Res. 445. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.J. Res. 446. Joint resolution to authorize 
and direct the conduct by the Federal Trade 
Commission of a comprehensive investigation 
of chainstore practices which may be in vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws, and for other 
; to the Committee on Interstate 


By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H. Con. Res. 165. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the matter of general 
disarmament and arms control; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 6468. A bill for the relief of Harold 

J. Burke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6469. A bill for the relief of Frederik 
Cecil Marie Janssens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINNEGAN: 

FLR. 6470. A bill for the relief of Asli 
Eshoo Shamalta Elias and Jennie DKhedory 
Elias; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6471. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 

Amato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLLAND: 

HR. 6472. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ourania Thomareis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 6473. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Loward D. Sparks; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6474. A bill for the relief of Isola 
Dias; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6475. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
Koumarianos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 6476. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass for the Con- 
gregation Emanuel of Denver, Colo.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 6477. A bill for the relief of Capt. Otis 
ee to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 6478. A bill for the relief of Regina 
Gebriel Chiari (also known as Gina Chiari); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 6479. A bill for the relief of Jong Wan 

Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 6480. A bill for the relief of Rafat S. 
Souryal; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


134, By Mr. HANNA: Petition of the Com- 
mittee for the Monroe Doctrine; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

135. Also, petition of boards of directors 
of the sanitation districts of Orange County, 
opposing H.R. 3166, now pending before the 
Congress; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The 25th Anniversary of the Hatch Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, besides 
being an election year, next year will 
mark the 25th anniversary of the Hatch 
Act, which governs the political activity 
of Federal employees. There have been 
many important trends in this country 
during the last quarter-century, not the 
least of which is a healthy trend toward 
increased political activity on the part 
of our citizens. Federal Government 
employees have not been full partici- 
pants in this trend because of the re- 
strictive effect of the Hatch Act. 

Since 1939, when the Hatch Act was 
enacted, we have had two Hoover Com- 
missions study the organization of the 
executive branch of Government. I 
think it is time to create a little Hatch 
Act Commission to make a complete 
review of legislation limiting political 
activity by officers and employees of the 
Government. While it is generally con- 
ceded that complete elimination of leg- 
islative restrictions on political activity 
could undermine the merit system, I 
think that a review of the laws limiting 
political activity is needed at this time. 

To make this review, I am introducing 
a bill to establish a bipartisan Commis- 
sion on Political Activity of Government 
Personnel. The purpose of this Com- 
mission would be to study Federal laws 
limiting political activity and make con- 
crete legislative recommendations re- 
garding any suggested revisions in the 
law. While there have been minor re- 
visions in the Hatch Act over the years, 
a thorough review of this law, in the 
light of almost 25 years of experience, 
would be very beneficial. 

I would hope that the Commission 
would place special emphasis on the kind 
of political activity that Federal em- 
ployees should be allowed to undertake 
at the local and State levels. At the 
present time, some political activity is 
permitted, but the issue is both complex 
and confused. 

In my own State of Maryland, at the 
latest count we now have 86,412 Federal 
employees. Most of these employees are 
concentrated in only a few areas; for 
example, in Montgomery County there 
are 21,833; in Prince Georges County, 
15,420; in Baltimore City, 11,022; in Bal- 
timore County, 10,433; in Harford Coun- 
ty, 9,025; and in Anne Arundel County, 
7,135. Many of these people are ex- 
tremely skilled in the techniques of gov- 
ernment and knowledgeable regarding 
public affairs. Unnecessary Federal re- 
strictions governing their political ac- 
tivity at the State and local level have 
deprived many of our local communities 
of ba services of these talented individ- 
uals. 


In summary, the time has come for a 
thorough review of the laws limiting 
political activity of Government em- 
ployees. I have introduced legislation 
to establish a bipartisan Hatch Act 
Commission to accomplish this purpose. 
The final result of this review should be 
legislative proposals which would enable 
our Federal employees to participate 
more fully in the activities that make up 
the foundation of our democratic form 
of government. 


The International Coffee Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
debate in the other body yesterday on 
ratification of the International Coffee 
Agreement—on which a vote is scheduled 
for 5 p.m. today—I noted at page 9057 
of the ConcressiIonaL Recorp that a let- 
ter to me from Assistant Secretary of 
State Frederick G. Dutton, dated October 
3, 1962, was included in the debate. 
This communication indicated that the 
American coffee consumer does not have 
to fear any excessive increases in coffee 
prices growing out of the ratification of 
the agreement. 

I sincerely hope the State Depart- 
ment’s optimism on this point is valid. 
I have always taken the position that we 
should help the producers to obtain a fair 
price for their product, but sometimes 
these support programs tend to control 
excessive price fluctuations in one direc- 
tion only—that is, while going down, but 
never while shooting up. 

Mr. Speaker, since the Department let- 
ter to me of last October is now an im- 
portant piece of evidence in the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement ratification 
debate, I would like to have the RECORD 
also show the reasoning which prompted 
me to write to the State Department last 
September, and my comments at the 
time of making the reply public in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for last October 
5, as follows: 

WILL PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT PREVENT EXCESSIVELY HIGH AS WELL 
AS EXCESSIVELY Low Prices?—-ExTENSION OF 
REMARKS OF Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, OF 
MISSOURI, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1962 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr, Speaker, as one who has 

always tried here in the Congress to reflect 
the consumer point of view, I have, however, 
never opposed fair treatment for the farmer 
in assuring decent prices for the food he pro- 
duces. The consumer is not benefited in 
the long run if prices to the producer of food 
are so ruinously low as to drive the farmers 
off the farm. 

Similarly, while I have vigorously opposed 
the recurring—and sometimes successful— 
attempts to boost prices of coffee to the 
American consumer on the basis of fake 


shortages or rumors of shortages, I would 
certainly not want to give the impression 
that I think the Latin American producers 
should not be helped to get fair and reason- 
able prices for their coffee. Far from it. 

The unconscionable speculative price in- 
creases of January 1954 did not have much 
chance to help the individual coffee grower; 
the subsequent collapse of the wholesale 
price 6 months later, after the disclosure of 
the market excesses and irregularities, hurt 
the coffee grower very much, however. Thus, 
violent upswings in prices are a problem to 
both consumer and producer, just as de- 
pressed prices are a problem, particularly 
when the economy of a whole country rests 
heavily on just one commodity. 

With this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I wrote to 
the Secretary of State last month asking 
what provisions were being included in the 
proposed international agreement on coffee 
which would protect the American consum- 
er—who forms the main market for Latin 
American coffee, and who is also the individ- 
ual who is going to have to pay for most of 
the cost of any stabilization agreement— 
what provisions were included to protect our 
consumers against unconscionable price in- 
creases, in case today’s surpluses should con- 
ceivably turn into tomorrow's shortages. 
There are circumstances under which such 
a thing could happen, of course. 


WHAT PROTECTION FOR CONSUMER AGAINST 
RUNAWAY PRICES? 


Mr. Speaker, I think the correspondence is 
self-explanatory. We all remember during 
price control days in this country that while 
it was politically possible to put a floor under 
farm prices, it became almost impossible po- 
litically to put any effective price ceilings 
over them once circumstances drove these 
prices from far below parity to way above 
parity. I had that in mind when I addressed 
the following letter to the Secretary of State 
on September 13: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 13, 1962. 
The Honorable DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, State Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. Secretary: Ever since I raised an 
‘alarm over runaway coffee prices in the 
United States in 1954, setting off a Federal 
Trade Commission investigation which dis- 
closed widespread evidence of speculative 
price excesses and futures trading irregular- 
ities, I have been attempting to keep in touch 
with developments in this field which might 
foreshadow possible gouging once again of 
the consumer. Just recently, I called the 
attention of the House, and of the housewives 
of the country, to a news report from Brazil 
implying that some frost damage to the new 
crop would, or might, result in higher coffee 
prices in the nUited States. I warned that 
any wholesale or retail price increases based 
on such a scare story would be utterly un- 
justified, in view of the tremendous stocks 
of coffee on hand. 

My purpose in writing to you is to do two 
things: first, to assure you and your aids 
that my concern is directed primarily at un- 
warranted increases in coffee prices based on 
false reports and speculative excesses, rather 
than on any opposition on my part to any 
reasonable international program for stabi- 
lizing coffee prices at prices which are fair to 
both producers and consumers; and, sec- 
ondly, to ask what safeguards are being writ- 
ten into the proposed international agree- 
ment which would serve to protect the 
American consumer in case crop controls 
and other measures should result in inordi- 
nately high prices to the American consumer. 
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We have long followed a policy in this 
country of encouraging reductions in farm 
production when prices are ruinously low, so 
I do not subscribe to the idea that any 
attempt to stabilize coffee prices for Latin 
American producers is necessarily a disserv- 
ice to the American consumer, particularly 
if it should mean any substantial improve- 
ment in incomes and living conditions for 
the people of Latin America, and thus a 
reduction in the amount of aid we would 
have to give there. 

On the other hand, it has been the sad 
experience of the American consumer in both 
World War II and Korean war days that after 
having gladly cooperated in building a floor 
under farm prices, the consumer was denied 
any effective ceiling over those same prices 
once inflation became virulent. I fear that 
if a stabilization program should be adopted 
for coffee, it would require our consumers to 
support the idea of a floor under coffee prices, 
but would give them no protection over ex- 
cessive increases if unexpected circumstances 
should precipitate sharp increases in price. 

Perhaps this matter has already received 
departmental consideration, and the neces- 
sary safeguards have been included in the 
draft agreement. If so, I would be glad to 
know about it. If not, I certainly trust some 
proviso is included to permit reasonable re- 
straints on excessive price rises as well as on 
excessive price declines. Since we are the 
biggest customer-country involved in the ne- 
gotiations, and since the American consumer 
will largely pay for the international stabili- 
zation program in terms of higher prices for 
coffee in the stores, I think our consumers 
are entitled to the kind of consideration I 
have outlined. 

May I have your thinking on this. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missouri. 


Mr. Speaker, I have now received a reply 
to this letter from Assistant Secretary Fred- 
erick G. Dutton outlining the provisions of 
the proposed new agreement which could 
possibly operate to protect the American 
consumer in case of sudden inflation in cof- 
fee prices. 

I think this information will be highly use- 
ful to us in assessing the desirability of Sen- 
ate approval of the agreement. If the safe- 
guards here outlined do not appear strong 
enough, perhaps we can then take whateyer 
steps might be necessary to assure adequate 
protection for the American consumer. 


SAFEGUARD PROVISIONS IN PROPOSED AGREEMENT 


I again want to make clear, as I have tried 
to do in all my past discussions of coffee 
prices, that I favor helping the coffeegrowers, 
particularly those on family sized acreage, 
to obtain a fair price for their product. A 
cup of coffee would taste bitter, indeed, if 
it represented starvation returns for the men 
and women who raise and gather the beans. 
But excessive speculative price increases in 
the commodity exchanges must also be pre- 
vented, and any runaway inflation in coffee 
prices, no matter how improbable such a 
thing might seem at the moment, is some- 
thing our consumers must nevertheless be 
protected against. 

Mr. Speaker, the State Department reply 
to me on this issue was as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 3, 1962. 
The Honorable LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mrs. SULLIVAN: I want to thank you 
for your letter of September 13, 1962, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, with regard to the 
new international coffee agreement which is 
now before governments for consideration. I 
am sorry that our reply is somewhat tardy; 
our workload in the closing days of this Con- 
gress has been exceptionally heavy. 
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At the beginning I want to say that the 
Officials of this Department concerned with 
the coffee problem are sincerely apprecia- 
tive of the constructive view you have taken 
in this matter. Accordingly they want me to 
assure you that they have been mindful 
throughout the long negotiations with for- 
eign governments that our first duty is to 
protect the American consumer. The ad- 
visory committee appointed by the National 
Coffee Association to work with the State De- 
partment during the negotiation of the new 
coffee agreement has, of course, always main- 
tained that the U.S. consumer must be pro- 
tected in any coffee agreement. Toward this 
common objective we have managed to se- 
cure a number of provisions in the new 
agreement which should fully protect our 
interests. 

Before describing these specific provisions, 
it is noteworthy that the tremendous stocks 
of coffee now held by Brazil and Colombia 
would seem adequate assurance that no sub- 
stantial advance in green coffee prices 
could be sustained in the foreseeable future. 
Stocks are also building up in some African 
countries, and present productive capacity 
everywhere is in excess of any likely demand 
over the next 5 years. Thus the supply and 
demand situation as presently known argues 
against any marked increases in coffee prices. 

The new international coffee agreement 
does not have any specific price objective in 
the sense that it will endeavor to maintain 
prices for the various kinds and qualities of 
coffee at certain cents-per-pound figures. It 
does provide that through the fixing of quo- 
tas, the members agree on the necessity of 

that the general level of coffee 
prices does not decline below the general 
level of such prices in 1962. We consider this 
price objective a realistic one in view of the 
burdensome stocks overhanging the market. 
In the light of the price trend it is also a 
reasonably modest one, as coffee prices have 
been declining steadily in recent years. Dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1962 the price of 
Brazilian coffee averaged about 34.3 cents a 
pound, compared with 36.6 cents in 1960 and 
48.4 cents in 1958. The decline set in imme- 
diately after 1954, when you will remember 
the severe frost damage in Brazil resulted in 
prices averaging 78.7 cents per pound. 

Consumer protection against any unwar- 
ranted price increases is assured by a num- 
ber of specific provisions in the agreement. 
Probably the most important are the provi- 
sions relating to the establishment and ad- 
justment of export quotas. Export quotas 
are intended to control the amount of coffee 
that may be made available to the market 
by the producing countries during a given 
period, and thus they directly influence the 
price. The agreement provides that all deci- 
sions on the establishment and adjustment 
of export quotas shall be taken by a dis- 
tributed two-thirds majority vote, I. e., a con- 
current two-thirds majority of the importers 
and exporters voting separately. As the 
United States has 400 votes this in effect 
gives us a veto power over decisions of the 
Council. We would to make the veto effec- 
tive need only one other importing country 
voting with us. The number of votes held 
by it would be of no consequence as we alone 
have more than one-third, but it was felt 
desirable to provide that one country alone 
could not exercise a veto. We cannot con- 
ceive of any situation in which the United 
States advocated a veto where we could not 
persuade at least one other importer of the 
merit of our position. 

In addition to the voting provisions of the 
agreement with regard to export quotas, two 
other provisions are noteworthy, in that they 
specifically the undesirability of 
marked changes in coffee prices for whatever 
reason, and provide for corrective action un- 
der voting procedures which are easier to 
attain than the standard procedure of a dis- 
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tributed two-thirds majority. These two 
provisions are quoted below for your infor- 
mation. 

“(5) All members recognize that marked 
price rises or falls occurring within brief 
periods may unduly distort underlying trends 
in price, cause grave concern to both pro- 
ducers and consumers, and jeopardize the 
attainment of the objectives of the agree- 
ment. Accordingly, if such movements in 
general price levels occur within brief pe- 
riods, members may request a meeting of the 
Council which, by distributed simple major- 
ity vote, may revise the total level of the 
quarterly export quotas in effect. 

“(6) If the Council finds that a sharp and 
unusual increase or decrease in the general 
level of prices is due to artificial manipula- 
tion of the coffee market through agreements 
among importers or exporters or both, it 
shall then decide by a simple majority vote 
on what corrective measures should be ap- 
plied to readjust the total level of the quar- 
terly export quotas in effect.” 

In the unlikely event that unforeseeable 
circumstances might arise in the adminis- 
tration of the agreement which would op- 
erate against the interests of our consumers 
or our coffee trade, the United States could 
always withdraw from the agreement. It is 
provided that any government, after Sep- 
tember 30, 1963, may withdraw by giving 
written notice, such withdrawal to be effec- 
tive 90 days after notification. As the agree- 
ment would collapse without our participa- 
tion, this possibility is the final assurance 
that our views on the operation of the agree- 
ment must be respected. 

If I can be of any further assistance in 
furnishing information please do not hesitate 
to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Louisville, Ky., Signs Antidiscrimination 
Ordinance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of last week the mayor of 
the city of Louisville signed into law an 
antidiscrimination ordinance which is 
the first such legislation passed by any 
major city in the South in the field of 
civil rights. 

Two years ago Louisville, like many 
southern cities, was torn by race mis- 
understandings. We experienced many 
distasteful demonstrations, wholesale ar- 
rests of Negro leaders and demonstra- 
tors. About 14 months ago, our mayor, 
the Honorable William O. Cowger, called 
together the Negro leadership in Louis- 
ville and asked them to cooperate with 
the city administration in an experiment 
of trust and understanding. Since that 
time, we have had no demonstrations 
in Louisville. In May of last year, our 
city administration under the leadership 
of Mayor Cowger formed, by ordinance, 
an 11-man human relation’ commission. 
This commission worked for many 
months on voluntary integration and 
met with a respectable degree of success. 
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It eventually became evident that an 
antibias ordinance should be attempted, 
and this legislation was passed by the 
board of aldermen of the city of Louis- 
ville on last Tuesday night and signed 
into law by the mayor on Wednesday. 

We, in Louisville, are proud of our 
progress in human relations under the 
leadership of our distinguished mayor, 
William O. Cowger, and our distinguished 
county judge, Marlow W. Cook, and I 
would hope that the leadership of both 
the white segments of our population 
and the Negro segments of our popula- 
tion to the south would look to our good 
city of Louisville as an example that 
reasonable leaders can sit down and 
negotiate civil rights without the threat 
of riots and violence. 

I am confident that the leadership of 
our city would be willing to be of service 
to any of our sister cities in assisting 
them with their problems in race rela- 
tions as it is evident that we, in Louis- 
ville, have the leadership among both 
our leading white and Negro citizens to 
cope with the problems that confront us. 


Accomplishments of U.S. Travel Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, sever- 
al days ago the Secretary of Commerce 
filed his third semiannual report on the 
U.S. Travel Service. For those of you 
who have not seen this report I would 
like to take this opportunity to review 
some of the major accomplishments of 
this agency in the short time—less than 
2 years—since it was established by an 
act of Congress. 

As the author of a bill to inaugurate 
a Federal travel promotion program and 
as a member of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, which 
brought out the legislation creating 
USTS, I have followed the progress of 
this agency with keen interest. When 
the idea of setting up another new Gov- 
ernment bureau, to promote interna- 
tional travel to this country, was first 
proposed, I was, frankly, quite skeptical 
and said so at the time. We have all 
seen how easy it is for Washington to 
dream up a new Federal activity, with 
the net result of adding more dollars to 
our tax burden, more people to the Gov- 
ernment’s payroll, more bureaucracy— 
but adding little else. The Travel Serv- 
ice could easily have followed this pat- 
tern, but because I saw that it might 
also accomplish some real good I sup- 
ported its creation. I support it even 
more today because of its concrete 
achievements under Secretary Hodges 
and its director, Voit Gilmore. 

Two years ago Congress gave USTS 
the job of encouraging more people from 
around the world to come and see the 
United States, spend their vacations here, 
or bring their wives and families on busi- 
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ness trips here. We had two primary 
objectives in mind: to narrow the trav- 
el dollar gap” by bringing back a higher 
percentage of the $2 to $3 billion spent 
abroad every year by U.S. tourists, and 
to have more of our friends from over- 
seas see the American way of life at 
first hand. The Travel Service has cer- 
tainly done this job, and done it well. 

During its first 6 months USTS was 
busy getting organized; recruiting, test- 
ing and training a staff, and setting up 
its offices abroad. It was not until cal- 
endar year 1962 that results could fairly 
be measured. Those results are con- 
tained in the Secretary’s report to which 
I have referred. 

In 1962 the United States received a 
total of 604,000 business and pleasure 
visitors from all oversea countries. This 
was 89,000, or 17 percent more than 
visited us in 1961. The year 1962 not 
only produced a record number of for- 
eign visitors, but the actual increase in 
travel, both numerically and percent- 
agewise, also established a record. As a 
matter of fact, 1962’s increase of 17 per- 
cent was almost exactly double the aver- 
age annual increase recorded during the 
previous 10-year period. 

These are figures for all oversea coun- 
tries. Looking at the 1962 statistics 
from just those 45 countries covered by 
USTS the record is even more impres- 
sive. From these areas travel to the 
United States was up 23 percent over 
1961, compared with an actual decline 
o 8 percent from all other oversea coun- 

es. 

The results for 1963 are even better. 
During the first 4 months of this year 
we received a total of 179,504 business 
and pleasure visitors, 22 percent more 
pen arrived during the same period of 

Since the travel program is a frontal 
attack on our country’s balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties, it is important to note 
that each visitor to the United States 
spends here an average of $470 over and 
above the cost of his transportation to 
get here. Our new visitors from abroad 
bring hundreds of millions of U.S. travel 
dollars “back home.” 

These figures should speak for them- 
selves. But let us not make the mistake 
of assuming that these new visitors to 
our country just “happen” to come here 
instead of going somewhere else or stay- 
ing home. Behind the statistics lies a 
tremendous amount of intense and ded- 
icated effort by personnel of the Travel 
8 by the zme industry, and by 

e many, many others who have 
the “Visit U.S.A.” team. ia 

Some examples of this effort are given 
in the Secretary’s report. But I would 
also like to highlight some others which 
are not spelled out in detail. Beginning 
with the Travel Service itself, here are a 
few of the things which help to explain 
why the “Visit U.S.A.” program has been 
a success. 

In less than 2 years the USTS has— 

Opened 6 tastefully designed and 
well-equipped travel information centers 
in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Mexico 
City, Tokyo, and Sydney; 

Assigned additional travel promotion 
officers to Foreign Service posts in Rome, 
Bogotá, Colombia, and Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
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Staffed each of its 9 offices with 
professional travel promotion personnel 
drawn from private industry. Every in- 
dividual assigned overseas was tested on 
his knowledge of the United States and 
required to achieve a State Department 
rating of fluent in the language of his 
country of assignment; 

Helped organize and participated in 
over 30 industry-sponsored promotional 
tours and travel seminars abroad; ad- 
dressed oversea groups of travel agents, 
carrier personnel, businessmen, travel 
club members, and community leaders 
totaling over 20,000 people; placed over- 
sea travel displays in over 100 trade 
fairs, travel exhibits, hotels, department 
stores and other business firms; and 
held over 200 showings of travel films 
with a total audience of more than 
30,000 persons; 

Produced and distributed over 500,000 
posters showing 24 different scenes of 
U.S. travel attractions; 

Produced and distributed over 12 mil- 
lion separate pieces of travel promotion 
and information literature—maps; re- 
gional folders; special events calendars; 
tour planner boxes for travel agents; 
special brochures on food, industry, and 
outdoor attractions; bill stuffers; shell 
folders and window displays. Almost 
all of this material has been printed in 
8 different languages; 

Procured and distributed another 
5 million pieces of travel literature sup- 
plied by the 50 States, the chambers of 
commerce or convention bureaus of 
every major U.S. city, and principal 
travel trade associations; 

Supervised on-the-spot travel market 
research surveys in 17 foreign countries 
involving the compilation of thousands 
of attitude questionnaires and hundreds 
of depth interviews of past and prospec- 
tive travelers to the United States; 

Conducted major travel advertising 
campaigns in the consumer press of 
8 principal national markets, cover- 
ing 375 insertions in media yielding over 
300 million separate advertising mes- 
sage impressions; 

Conducted travel trade advertising in 
3 countries with 30 separate inser- 
tions; 

Placed 135 professionally written 
“Visit U.S.A.” articles in 142 oversea 
publications having a combined circula- 
tion of over 100 million readers. 

Planned and conducted a 13-State 
tour by leading travel writers from 9 
countries, resulting in the publication of 
approximately 50 articles of locally- 
created “Visit, U.S.A.” material; 

Arranged or assisted in over 50 U.S. 
tours by travel agents, journalists, tele- 
vision teams and carrier personnel from 
abroad. 

In addition to these promotional 
activities, the Travel Service has also 
been busy helping to facilitate travel to 
this country, to create a more friendly 
welcome for our visitors and to improve 
our knowledge of international travel 
habits. As examples, USTS has: 

Led the drive for cutting redtape at 
our borders, with such advances as the 
waiver of personal appearance require- 
ments for tourist visa applicants, the 
institution of oral baggage declarations 
at major ports of entry, accelerated 
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screening of Mexican visitors by Govern- 
ment inspectors and noticeable improve- 
ments in the overall efficiency and 
courtesy with which all incoming 
travelers are processed by Federal offi- 
cers; 

Designed and erected 12 welcome 
signs at our principal ports of entry, 
featuring a message from President 
Kennedy; 

Visited nearly every State, contacting 
civic leaders, community service or- 
ganizations, travel industry associations, 
and other local groups urging them to 
begin or strengthen grassroots hospital- 
ity programs for guests from abroad. 

Produced and distributed over 10,500 
“community kits” containing a variety of 
informative material on how localities 
can become better hosts to guests from 
abroad; 

Mounted a nationwide advertising 
campaign, built upon the theme “Com- 
pany’s Coming,” utilizing prime media 
space and time donated as a public serv- 
ice by magazine and newspaper pub- 
lishers, and radio and television station 
owners through the cooperation of the 
Advertising Council. This award-win- 
ning campaign, stressing how individual 
Americans can make a visitor’s stay more 
enjoyable, has so far commanded over $2 
million worth of advertising space given 
at no cost to the Federal Government; 

Produced and distributed over 8,300 
copies of the first comprehensive in- 
dustrial plant tour guide of the United 
States for use by foreign and domestic 
travel agents as well as the individual 
traveler; 

Collected and published detailed 
statistics on the pattern of tourist travel 
to the United States, including the 
results of three comprehensive surveys 
of 875 departing visitors conducted by 
USTS at the New York and Honolulu 
international airports and aboard the 
cruise ship Canberra. 

Topping the list of its accomplish- 
ments, I believe, has been the Travel 
Service’s foresight and skill in catalysing 
the efforts of private industry in support 
of the “Visit U.S.A.” program. Working 
through a 36-man Travel Advisory Com- 
mittee, representing leading elements of 
the U.S. tourist and transportation in- 
dustry, the Travel Service has been in- 
strumental in aiding, developing and 
promoting a broad range of private pro- 
grams for the benefit of increased foreign 
travel. A few leading examples include 
the $99/99-day bus ticket, the flat-rate 
fare plans offered by eight local-service 
airlines to foreign visitors, the 15-percent 
railroad coach discount, the reduced- 
rate accommodations given by three 
major hotel chains, the extensive foreign 
visitor welcome program launched by 
the American Hotel Association, the 
scores of extraordinary advertising and 
special promotion programs undertaken 
by U.S. and foreign-flag carriers to sell 
more travel to the United States of 
America, and many others. 

The most remarkable thing about the 
Travel Service story is that all of this 
has been accomplished by one of the 
smallest agencies in Washington. Com- 
pared with the multitudes employed by 
most of our other international agencies, 
the USTS worldwide professional staff 
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of 24 persons—12 in the United States 
and 12 overseas—can only be described 
as tiny. As a matter of fact, 59 of our 
79 foreign-aid missions individually em- 
ploy a larger number of U.S. citizens than 
the total complement of USTS person- 
nel assigned abroad. Our economic-aid 
mission to South Vietnam alone is 20 
times larger than the entire oversea staff 
of USTS. The Travel Service’s current 
budget of $3,350,000 is less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of our foreign-aid 
budget. 

I cite these figures simply to show that 
the U.S. Government does not have to 
create a giant agency to get things ac- 
complished around the world. Whatever 
else it may stand for, the U.S. Travel 
Service is a proud and encouraging 
example of that fact. Paraphrasing a 
well-remembered statement by our fel- 
low citizen,” Winston Churchill, it can 
be said of the U.S. Travel Service that 
never in the history of Federal bureau- 
cracy has so much been done, with so 
little, by so few. 


Recognition of Dickinson College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 25, 1963, Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Pa., one of the first colleges in 
America to receive its charter, was pre- 
sented a certificate and bronze marker 
designating it as a registered national 
historic landmark. 

“Old West 


In the words of the architectural his- 
torian, Talbot Hamlin, is— 


one of the most distinguished, and certainly 
the most subtly designed of all early Ameri- 
can college structures, for its distinction is 
founded not on ornament but on solid quali- 
ties of functional planning, good proportion, 
and excellent materials beautifully used. 


It was in recognition of this historical 
building that Dickinson has received this 
honor. Following are the remarks and 
words of praise given by friends and dis- 
tinguished guests at the special convoca- 
tion held at the college: 

RECOGNITION OF DICKINSON COLLEGE 
THE INVOCATION 


(By Samuel H. Magill) 

Eternal God, our Father in Heaven, we 
praise Thee, for Thou art the Lord of his- 
tory and the sovereign Lord of us all. Thou 
has required much from us, for Thou art a 
righteous God, but we have not nearly mea- 
sured up to Thy expectations. Forgive us, 
we pray, and strengthen us now. 

On this day of recollection and rededica- 
tion, we thank Thee for raising up those 
men of old who demonstrated their confi- 
dence in the future of this Nation and their 
recognition of the need for an educated and 
morally sensitive citizenry by contributing 
of their treasure to the construction of this 
hall of learning. We are grateful, too, for 
preserving it, and the college, through times 
of great hardship and suffering that it might 
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come to stand both as a symbol of the endur- 
ing values of our heritage and a living chal- 
lenge to us to continue the task set before 
us. 

Grant, O Lord, that those who would par- 
ticipate in the rebirth of this college might 
engage in their task with the same courage, 
confidence, and wisdom that characterized 
John Dickinson and Benjamin Rush. Raise 
up in our day, too, men and women who will 
see the need as clearly and respond as gen- 
erously as did the architect of this building, 
Benjamin Latrobe, and those who made its 
construction possible. 

Finally, we invoke Thy blessing upon those 
gathered here today. May they be loyal 
sons and daughters and friends of this seat 
of liberal learning. We offer this prayer in 
the name and for the sake of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

INTRODUCTION OF GUESTS BY HOWARD LANE 
RUBENDALL, PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE 

Mr. RUBENDALL. It is a pleasure to extend 
a word of welcome to the guests, friends and 
family of Dickinson who have gathered on 
this occasion of recognition of the great 
heritage of this college. 

Today we remember the past. Someone 
has called the word “remember” the most 
dynamic word in human speech. This judg- 
ment is based on faith in the power of retro- 
spective thought, and the belief that one’s 
heritage can work mightily to determine 
one’s destiny. 

It is in this faith that we introduce our 
speakers on this significant day. 

I now present to you the Honorable GEORGE 
A, GoopLING, our Representative to the Con- 
gress of the United States. Horticulturist, 
businessman, churchman, as well as sterling 
representative of his constituency, Mr. 
GoopLING is among those who were instru- 
mental in bringing today’s recognition to our 
“Old West.” 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN GEORGE A. GOODLING 


Mr. GoopLING. On August 31, 1935, the 
Historic Sites Act became law. Its purpose 
was to designate and register historic land- 
marks possessing exceptional value in com- 
memorating and illustrating the history of 
the United States. The responsibility for 
carrying out the provisions of the act rests 
with the National Park Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Carlisle is rich in tradition. Several weeks 
ago I participated in similar ceremonies when 
the Carlisle Indian School, now Carlisle Bar- 
racks, was designated a national historic 
landmark. 

Today we gather on a similar occasion and 
Iam happy to share with you the drama and 
glamour as we dedicate “Old West” as a na- 
tional historic landmark. 

Few academic institutions share the his- 
torical ancestry, or have been so deeply in- 
volved in the growth and development of our 
Nation from earliest times. 

When Dickinson received its charter in 
1783, there were but 11 other chartered col- 
leges in the Thirteen Colonies. Dickinson's 
claim to greatness and its significance as a 
national historic landmark can be measured 
only partially by its age. Unique because of 
the mission it was created to fulfill, the mis- 
sion of Dickinson College today is just as 
vital and urgent as it was 180 years ago in 
1783. Need through the years has greatly 
expanded rather than diminished. 

Our Founding Fathers were men of vision, 
men with a purpose who dared to be differ- 
ent in a cause to which they were dedicated. 
Do we today display that same devotion when 
the crowd stands against us? Can we with 
the bridgebuilder of old say: 


“There followeth after me today 
A youth whose feet must pass this way. 


This chasm that was as naught to me 
To that fair youth may a pitfall be. 
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He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 
Good friend, I am building this bridge for 
him.” 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, Dickinson’s founder, 
was a bridge builder. He saw the liberal arts 
college as an essential part of a program of 
culture reform to which Americans were 
committed by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Having signed that document, this 
college was Dr, Rush’s attempt to apply its 
principles. He was interested not only in 
government, but in education, medicine, sci- 
ence, letters and social reforms. 

Shortly after Dickinson had been granted 
its charter, Dr. Rush wrote an article enti- 
tled, “The Mode of Education Proper in a 
Republic.” In it he said, “the business of 
education has acquired a new complexion by 
the independence of our country. The form 
of government we have assumed has created 
a new class of duties of every American.” 

These duties to which he referred were the 
duties of responsible citizenship without 
which the Declaration of Independence 
might have been just an expression of noble 
ideals. From Dickinson’s halis, Rush de- 
clared, “rays of knowledge” would issue 
which “shall finally reform our Constitution 
and laws and humanize even the half-civi- 
lized of the western counties of Pennsyl- 
vania.” What would be his counsel were he 
here today? 

Our primitive frontiers have gone, but 
Old West proudly stands as a symbol of 
the tremendous influence education has 
played in the development of our free society 
and our free institutions. But, as this dedi- 
cation today summons us to the greatness of 
our past, we dare not for a moment forget 
that our Nation today even more urgently 
needs the same quality of devoted dedication 
to the principles upon which Dickinson was 
founded and which Dickinson has, through- 
out these intervening years, attempted to 
maintain. 

Dickinson is one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing small colleges. This is attested to by its 
long list of distinguished alumni. 

Old West, as a national historic land- 
mark, must always serve as an inspiration to 
our people. 

The following inscription appears on the 
Archives Building in Washington and I think 
it is most appropriate in today’s ceremonies: 
“The heritage of the past is the seed that 
brings forth the harvest of the future.” 
Dickinson College is well equipped to help 
make that harvest a bountiful one. 

I congratulate you and trust Dickinson 
may continue to render dedicated service for 
another 180 years. 

Mr. RUBENDALL. It is a special privilege to 
present to you Dr. Whitfield J. Bell, Jr. 
scholar, teacher and writer; a Dickinsonian 
who not only had a spectacular career as 
an undergraduate on this campus, having 
earned Phi Beta Kappa honors as well as 
having served as editor-in-chief of the 
Dickinsonian, but one who will always be 
known as one of the great teachers in Dick- 
inson’s history. A member of Dickin- 
son’s faculty for 13 years, his appointment 
to the Boyd Lee Spahr Chair of American 
History in 1950 marked him as the youngest 
person ever to hold an endowed chair at 
the college. 

Happily for his college, his present schol- 
arly work with the American Philosophical 
Society keeps him in the neighborhood of 
alma mater so that we can call on him from 
time to time to enrich our work. 


OLD WEST—DICKINSON COLLEGE 
(By Whitfield J. Bell, Jr.) 

Mr. Bett. Most Dickinsonians during the 
past 50 or 75 years, I suppose, have thought 
of Old West as a historic building. The col- 
lege catalogs, handouts, and official history 
have all exclaimed in varying terms of ex- 
travagance on its priority—‘the oldest col- 
lege building west of the Susquehanna”—its 
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beauty, and the unique events that have oc- 
curred in it. In com with big- 
ger, richer, more famous institutions, Dick- 
insonians could reflect that their enterprise 
was like Mark Hopkins’—a boy and a teacher 
on a log; but a log with a fanlight doorway. 
So, while they are not insensitive to the for- 
mal designation of this structure by the Fed- 
eral Government as a historic building, 
Dickinsonians may be excused for feeling 
that this is only the recognition of some- 
thing they have always known. 

They are not entirely without reasons for 
this conviction. After all, interesting peo- 
ple have lived and worked in West College. 
That undisciplined child of enlightenment, 
Thomas Cooper, taught chemistry in one of 
the apartments of the West College—taught 
it with such single-minded attention and 
success that he even had the students in for 
experiments on Sunday mornings, to the 
great scandal of the godly President Atwater. 
Moncure Conway lived in room 47 in his 
senior year, 1848-49. The world knew him as 
a persuasive and influential exponent of lib- 
eral religion, a sound historian, and an early 
advocate of world peace, and Dickinson 
should honor him for these achievements; 
but it is his fate to be remembered here for- 
ever as the man who had President Peck con- 
fined in an insane asylum, (A modern col- 
lege president, after a day with his faculty or 
the interfraternity council, might wonder 
whether Peck found the company so very 
different.) And James Buchanan, pride of 
the Union Philosophical Society and later 
President of the United States, lived in room 
34 (according to a plaque—cast iron, not 
bronze—that used to hang in the east base- 
ment entrance to West), the room that is 
now Mr. Shuman’s office. 

If Old Buck’s (I am quoting, not being fa- 
miliar)—if Old Buck’s presidential style was 
not the one that appears now to be generally 
approved, it ought at least be said in ex- 
planation of his inclination to compromise 
that James Buchanan was a Pennsylvania 
politician of the early 19th century, and only 
an añept at compromise and evasion could 
manage a state and party composed of as 
many irreconcilable and competing interests 
as Pennsylvania and its democracy—the old 
agriculture versus a rising industry; the 
Philadelphia bankers versus the debtors of 
the West; the farmers versus the canal— 
and railroad builders; the Germans versus 
the Scots-Irish. Politician or statesman, a 
great President or weak, the occupant of 
room 34 has a place in Dickinsonian history. 
Though often told, the story may be worth 
telling again. 

1. Buchanan, U. P., appointment of the 
valedictorian. 

2. Mediation after Jacob Rheem’s funeral. 

3. His rejection of the “James Buchanan 
professorship.” 

Some of the events that happened in West 
College are no less worthy of notice and re- 
membrance than the occupants. I pass over 
all the student high jinks: the theft from 
Union Philosophical’s rooms of their secret 
ritual and regalia by members of Belles Let- 
tres, an abstraction once known from West 
to College Streets as “the great outrage”; the 
occasions on cold nights when students 
climbed into the cupola, turned the bell 
upside down, filled it with water and held 
it so until the water froze—so that the 6 
o’clock chapel would not ring next morning; 
and more recent episodes when bicycles and 
banners have been hung on the mermaid's 
tail and the creature herself has disappeared 
for short vacations. On an academic occa- 
sion like this, I should speak of more sig- 
nificant events in West College; and so men- 
tion the McClintock Riot. 

Even now, after more than a century, the 
facts are not clear. Suffice it to say that 
on June 2, 1847, three runaway slaves be- 
longing to a Colonel Kennedy, of Hagers- 
town, Md., were apprehended in Carlisle and 
carried into court, where their master proved 
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his ownership. Dr. John McClintock, pro- 
fessor of Greek, joined the swelling crowd in 
the courtroom; and for some reason both 
the judge and the crowd got the impression 
that he was in active sympathy with the 
Negroes’ cause. When Colonel Kennedy and 
his slaves came out of the courthouse, the 
crowd surged forward, separated the slaves 
from their owner, and carried them away. 
When it was all over, the Negroes were no- 
where to be found and Kennedy was lying 
mortally wounded in a pool of his own blood 
in Market House Alley. McClintock and 18 
free Negroes were indicted. 

The indictment of a clergyman and pro- 
fessor for riot, conspiracy, and murder would 
be a sensation under any circumstances. 
What made it worse at Dickinson was that 
half the student body came from slave States. 
The southerners assembled in the chapel in 
West College, signed a statement angrily 
declaring they would never attend a college 
which allowed an abolitionist on its faculty, 
and called on McClintock for an explanation 
and apology. He came, told them what had 
happened, and left without arguing or 
appealing. The southerners stayed. Mean- 
while, of course, the trustees learned about 
the riot, which the newspapers now called 
after its most prominent participant. Aboli- 
tionism was a hot issue in 1849, and anyone 
who seemed to give it aid and comfort was, 
of course, “controversial.” To a meeting of 
the board a month after the riot—and before 
McClintock’s trial—President Emory stated 
the college's attitude: The duty of profes- 
sors, he declared, is to teach their subjects, 
not to be partisans or propagandists of any 
peculiar creed in politics or religion. * * * 
We would not seek the discussion of vexed 
questions, whether in politics, morals, or rell- 
gion, but if they come up naturally and prop- 
erly, we would not, as honest men and faith- 
ful teachers, withhold the frank statements 
of our opinions.” 

The board endorsed this principle, and left 
McClintock alone. College trustees have not 
always been so wise and generous, and it 
should be a matter for some pride here that 
West College was the scene of this victory of 
reasonableness. 

But it is not only for reasons of biography 
and history that the Department of the In- 
terior has designated West College a historic 
building. The structure has importance as 
an architectural monument. It is still singu- 
larly satisfying, “chaste, elegant and impos- 
ing,” in the words of President Morgan; a 

contrast to the unadorned plainness 
of East College and the ugly, graceless, pre- 
tentious 20th century copies that have 
arisen to the west and southwest of it. The 
story of the origins of West College as a build- 
ing is moving and Having decided 
to move from the shabby brick building in 
Liberty Alley where classes had been taught 
since 1784, the trustees laid the cornerstone 
of a commodious “college house” in 1799. 
The building was just completed when it was 
totally destroyed by fire in February 1803. 
Most of the trustees were discouraged, and 
President Nisbet, to whom they owed several 
years’ salary, took a bitter satisfaction from 
the disaster: “But it could not stand, as it 
was founded in fraud and knavery.” Colonel 
John Montgomery and a few others, however, 
were undismayed. They opened subscription 
books—Thomas Jefferson, Aaron Burr, and 
Chief Justice John Marshall were contribu- 
tors—and began a new building. At this 
juncture Judge Hugh Brackenridge, a 
trustee, holding court at Easton, heard that 
Benjamin H. Latrobe, the ablest architect in 
the United States, was about to leave Phila- 
delphia for Washington, where he was archi- 
tect in charge of the public buildings. 
Mounting his horse and, as he reported, rid- 
ing “with the speed of an express,” Bracken- 
ridge pounded his way to Philadelphia in a 
single day, laid Dickenson’s case before the 
great man, and within a week had drawings 
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for a new college building. Latrobe's gift 
was of incomparable worth, as anyone can 
see who more than glances at the building. 

It was slow in being completed; but in 1805 
was ready for classes. The finished apart- 
ments were on the south side, where, as a 
local newspaper cheerfully observed, they 
would be comfortable with but little aid 
from artificial warmth on all but the coldest 
days of winter. In the ensuing century and a 
half, the uses of the building have varied— 
faculty members lived in it, literary societies 
had their libraries and meeting rooms there, 
dining rooms and kitchens were in the base- 
ment, and it contained dormitory rooms 
until 1927. Most of the space now absorbed 
by the offices of administration was once 
devoted to the business of education. 

It used to be generally believed that in its 
construction West College had somehow got 
turned around. The hall system, the door- 
ways that were on the north side, the incon- 
venience of the broad fanlight doorway as an 
entrance, all suggested that the north facade 
should have faced High Street. Needless to 
say, this belief fathered some wry specula- 
tions and might haye provided the text for 
a sermon. For colleges do sometimes get 
turned around—not necessarily physically, 
of course—and face in other ways than their 
founders or the Nation might have wished. 
Arrogant laymen, irresponsible politicians, 
narrow-minded churchmen, cynical faculties, 
have the power to turn colleges around, 
Colleges have certainly been turned around 
when football coaches or public relations 
men or business managers become more im- 
portant than deans, and deans more im- 
portant than professors. They are facing 
the wrong way when the fanlight is more im- 
portant than the log with its teacher and 
student. In short, they are facing the wrong 
way when anything but teaching and learn- 
ing come first. And once a college has been 
turned the wrong way around, it is the labor 
of a dozen Hercules to get it facing right 
again; and all that pushing and turning 
probably weakens the foundations perma- 
nently. 

But to return to West College—the truth, 
as we now certainly know, is that it stands 
as Latrobe meant it to. Architecturally, it 
never turned around. Though more subtly 
than many old college buildings, it faces the 
town, as most colleges of its period did. The 
buildings of the “Brick Row” at Yale, for 
example, stood shoulder to shoulder like so 
many phalanxes of light and truth, proudly 
facing out; so do the “old Mains” of a score 
of hilltop colleges in this State and the older 
Middle West. I do not want to labor the 
point, or see significance where there is 
none; but I think that tho position of 
American college buildings is symbolic of an 
age and attitude. There was a time—the 
founding of West College belongs to it— 
when the doors and windows of American 
colleges opened on the town, and the town’s 
paths led through the college yards; a time 
when learning and democracy were regarded 
as supports each of the other and men of 
profound scholarship—John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, John Quincy 
Adams—held the highest offices of state. 
Things changed about midcentury. Egali- 
tarlanism with its suspicion of excellence, 
ostentatious wealth, a sentimental attach- 
ment to the European past, unsureness about 
the American tradition produced an aliena- 
tion of colleges from the community and of 
the community from its centers of learning. 
College architecture reflected this. Quad- 
rangles were built, as colleges turned their 
backs to the towns, looking in upon them- 
selves. Nowhere was the shift more appar- 
ent than at New Haven, where the Brick 
Row was razed to make way for the great 
quad where the freshmen now live; and the 
residential colleges Yale built in the 1920's 
and 1930's carried this trend to a peak. 
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For many years college planners have 
favored this style, for it has much to recom- 
mend it; but if it keeps the students to- 
gether, it also pretty effectively keeps them 
away from the rest of the community. It is 
encouraging to note there are many signs 
that the period of withdrawal is coming to 
an end, and we may expect to find the 
growing integration of learning with democ- 
Tacy refiected in collegiate architecture. 

Be this as it may, of West College one can 
say that it has stood, as it will probably con- 
tinue to stand, through many changes of 
style and tone. It is a historic building if 
only because it has survived so long; but, 
thank God, it is not a shrine—it is still in 
daily use, still used daily for purposes like 
those for which it was built. It is not 
simply a mute witness to what has gone 
before, but a place where things are done 
and plans made; and the highest honor you 
can pay it, I submit, is to go on using it with 
intelligence and respect. Keep Old West that 
way—a place where today and every day for 
years to come, the students and faculty 
of this college demonstrate by their work 
that learning and wisdom, no less than 
righteousness—that learning and wisdom, 
which are righteousness—shall exalt the 
nations. 


REMARKS BY DANIEL B. BEARD, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE ON PRESENTA- 
TION OF REGISTERED NATIONAL HISTORIC 
LANDMARK DESIGNATION TO “OLD WEST,” 
DICKINSON COLLEGE, CARLISLE, PA., APRIL 1963 
Mr. Bearp. It is an honor for me to rep- 

resent the National Park Service of the U.S. 

Department of the Interior upon this im- 

portant occasion in the history of Dickinson 

College. 

The movement for public agencies to 
preserve historical properties in this country 
began about 1850 when the State of New 
York acquired Hasbrouck House which was 
Washington's headquarters at Newburgh. 
Since that time, State and local historical 
societies, interested individuals, patriotic 
groups, Civil War veterans and others, 
spurred public bodies into action on his- 
torical preservation. In 1906, the Antiquities 
Act was signed, bringing the Federal Govern- 
ment strongly into the movement. 

It was not until 1935, however, that a 
unified directive was given to one public 
agency, the National Park Service, to seek out 
our most important historic sites, evaluate 
them and take appropriate action to pre- 
serve them. This was the Historic Sites Act 
which stated: “That it is hereby declared 
that it is a national policy to preserve for 
public use historic sites, buildings, and ob- 
jects of national significance for the inspira- 
tion and benefit of the people of the United 
States.” 

This action brought two related activities 
into being: the National Survey of Historic 
Sites and Buildings, and the Historic Ameri- 
can Buildings Survey. Thus, Uncle Sam be- 
gan to systematically study, evaluate, and 
sort out his historic heritage. Except for 
the period around World War II, the work 
has continued ever since with excellent 
results. 

The Registry of National Historic Land- 
marks is an outgrowth of the national sur- 
yey. Sites selected through the survey 
studies, recommended by the advisory board, 
and approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior as having exceptional value in illus- 
trating and commemorating the history of 
the United States are eligible for the Regis- 
try of National Historic Landmarks. The 
registry is the means through which the 
Federal Government recognizes sites of na- 
tional importance irrespective of ownership. 
Such sites are not units of the National Park 
System. The registry identifies these im- 
portant segments of American heritage and 
brings them to the attention of the Ameri- 
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can public. The owner, if he wishes, may re- 
ceive free of cost a certificate and plaque 
from the National Park Service designating 
the historic property as a national land- 
mark, This registry, we feel, provides en- 
couragement to a number of organizations 
and individuals to preserve the Nation’s his- 
toric and archeological properties. Old 
West” is well qualified for such a desig- 
nation. 

The origin of Dickinson College goes back 
to the very roots of our independence as a 
Nation, the institution having been incorpo- 
rated by Pennsylvania in September 1783. 
With the granting of the charter, the trus- 
tees of the school held their first meeting at 
the Philadelphia home of one of their mem- 
bers, John Dickinson, president of the Su- 
preme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. It 
is from this illustrious patriot, the “Pen- 
man of the Revolution,” that the new insti- 
tution took its name. Another trustee was 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, who, first and foremost, 
is recognized as the founder of the college. 

At the request of a committee charged with 
obtaining plans for a new building, Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge, justice of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court and a noted satiric 
author of the time, went to Philadelphia and 
approached the architect, Benjamin H. La- 
trobe, explaining to him the nature of the 
town, the college site, and the probable funds 
available for the new construction. Latrobe 
accepted the commission and in the middle 
of May 1803 preliminary drawings were sub- 
mitted by the architect, accompanied by a 
long letter explaining the principles and 
purpose of his design for the building. The 
preliminary plan, two drawings of which 
survive in the collection of Dickinson Col- 
lege, was followed by the working drawings, 
now lost. Early in 1804 work on the building 
was well underway, but as contributions 
lagged, so did the construction. Alth 
some of the rooms were finished in 1805, not 
until 1821-22 was West College, as it was 
called, ready for full occupancy. 

“Old West,” the original building of Dick- 
inson College, has been described as “one of 
the most distinguished, and certainly the 
most subtly designed, of all early American 
college structures, for its distinction is 
founded not on ornament but on solid quali- 
ties of functional planning, good proportion, 
and excellent materials beautifully used.” 

In addition to its architectural distinction, 
“Old West” is a notable example of the strug- 
gle to provide higher education for the youth 
of the Republic in the generation after in- 
dependence. Of this aspect of “Old West's” 
significance it has been written: “Perhaps no 
other building today can lay better claim to 
representing the courageous pi of the 
men who committed themselves, in spite of 
great difficulties, to providing worthy edu- 
cational institutions, in America,” 

With the presentation of this plaque and 
this certificate signed by Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall, “Old West” is 
now as a registered national his- 
toric landmark because this distinguished 
building, still in use, has been classified as 
of exceptional value as commemorating and 
illustrating the history of the United States, 


REMARKS MADE BY MR. MASLAND AT FOUNDERS 
DAY AT DICKINSON 


Mr. MasLaxp. On behalf of Dickinson Col- 
lege, I accept this certificate with deep ap- 
preciation of its significance. I am sure that 
national recognition of the jewel that is ours 
will stimulate an already limitless pride; 
cement our determination to preserve it in- 
violate, and instill in generations to come a 
regard for the courage and convictions of 
our Founding Fathers. 

Mr. Beard, we do indeed appreciate your 
representing the Park Service here today. 
We ask you to convey our greetings and our 
appreciation to the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Director of the Park Service. 
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Teacher’s Appreciation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, today as we 
are preparing to welcome Maj. L. Gor- 
don Cooper, America’s man about the 
world, to the Congress, the State of New 
York is marking Teacher Appreciation 
Day. I am certain Major Cooper would 
credit a measure of his success to the 
dedicated men and women who taught 
him the lessons he exemplified in his lat- 
est feat. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor I will introduce 
legislation to institute a National Teach- 
er’s Hall of Honor. Our Nation does 
all too little to hail its men and women 
of merit who devote their lives to the 
foremost task of preparing our students 
for the space age. On the other hand 
we are quick to mark and prompt to 
note any deficiency in education, too 
often laying the blame on the teacher 
rather than our own neglect of interest. 

I fully realize a national award or 
symbol is no substitute for the adequate 
pay and other incentives necessary to 
provide good teachers. That is why lam 
also pleased to sponsor, in addition to 
other school bills, the quality educa- 
tional bill H.R. 6013 to increase pro- 
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ficiency of teacher training for teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools, 
public and private, in subject matter 
areas found to be critically below 
standard, 

On this Teacher Appreciation Day I 
feel we should look to positive ways to 
attract and maintain the best possible 
teachers in our schools. The national 
average length of service in the public 
system is about 10 years. In a business 
firm a personnel system which lost its 
trained welders and salesmen every 10 
years would be bankrupt. Our schools 
will fare no better. Sound business in 
education demands at least these con- 
crete steps: 

First. Broader recruitment to attract 
more qualified college students from the 
upper class quadrants. I have never 
seen a recruiting poster to attract career 
teachers pointing up a chance to see the 
world or learn a skill or probe in space— 
things we cannot do without good teach- 
ers. 

Second. Search out unused manpower 
resources for intensive training in ele- 
mentary and secondary instruction in 
these principal areas. First, among 
young mothers who either have teacher 
experience or potential skill by giving 
them adequate care, stipends, and facili- 
ties to maintain their children during 
the class day. Secondly, seek ways to 
bring the disappearing male back to the 
classroom. There is nothing like a 
man—as a symbol of authority at the 
head of the class, especially in second- 
ary schools. I mean no offense to the 
ladies—but if it is nice to have a man 
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around the house it is just as fine to 
have a few men around the school. On 
today’s seale of pay a father of three 
children must leave the teaching profes- 
sion to get the income to educate his own 
children. More pay for dads and less 
educational doo-dads will yield divi- 
dends. A family cost of living increment 
would be one approach if we cannot 
sell the professionals on merit pay. 

Third. Promote teacher status among 
those who desire ways to achieve equal- 
ity. The civil service system has done 
much more than any other single factor 
to promote racial equality in employ- 
ment. Classroom service should have 
the same effect. While we are about 
the business of integration in our 
schools I feel we need to develop teach- 
ing strength to a far greater degree 
among racial minorities and Spanish- 
speaking groups. 

Finally, good professional teachers 
must be paid as good professionals and 
demean themselves as professional per- 
sons. I find it almost profane that 
teachers deem it necessary and may find 
it necessary to strike against the com- 
munity, themselves, and their pupils. 
There must be a way for the world’s 
richest Nation, for the sake of its own 
dignity, to pay our teachers in every 
school, public and private, an income in 
keeping with the value we place on the 
lives of our children. On this Teachers’ 
Appreciation Day if we want our chil- 
dren taught like teachers’ pets we had 
better be prepared to give good class- 
room teachers a pat—in the pocketbook. 
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Tuurspay, May 23, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Harry Nelson, Congregation 
Rodeph Sholom, Bridgeport, Conn., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Lord our God, how excellent is Thy 
name in all the earth, without whom no 
human work can long prosper. We be- 
seech Thee to bestow upon the Members 
of this body wisdom and courage, equal 
to their responsibilities. 

We acknowledge with gratitude our 
glorious achievements in exploring Thy 
universe. Help us now to widen the 
horizons of our hearts to encompass all 
mankind in a common love. 

Grant that our beloved country be a 
mighty force for righteousness among 
men, ever seeking to provide more ade- 
quate forms of freedom and justice for 
all its citizens, and ever advancing the 
cause of democracy and peace among all 
the nations of the world. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, May 21, 1963, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 


ment of the House to a bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 386. An act to consolidate Vicksburg 
National Military Park to provide for certain 
adjustments necessitated by the installation 
of a park tour road, and for other purposes. 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that next Sunday, May 26, is the 
birthday of one of our most distin- 
guished and beloved colleagues, the Hon- 
orable Francis E. WALTER of Pennsyl- 
vania. x 

I know I speak for every Member of 
the House when I say we all regret that 
he cannot be with us today so that we 
might extend our birthday wishes to him 
in person. 

“TAD” WALTER is one of the ablest men 
I have ever served with. He is able and 
effective in everything that he under- 
takes. His brilliant and penetrating 
mind, his instinctive capacity for lead- 
ership, his thoroughness as a legislative 
student, his firmness and fairness as a 
presiding officer, his ability to work with 
other men and to get other men to work 


together, his quiet, deeply felt patriot- 
ism—these are but a few of the qualities 
that have made “Tap” WALTER a big 
name and a big figure in this House of 
Representatives for so many years. 

He has enjoyed a fascinating and 
varied career as a baseball player, a 
criminal lawyer, a corporate attorney, 
a local official, and as a Member of the 
House of Representatives for more than 
30 years. He has been outstanding in 
each of these capacities. 

Because he was doing his duty to his 
country courageously and effectively, 
“Tap” WALTER in recent years has been 
subjected to ruthless and unprincipled 
abuse. He not only has received un- 
bridled abuse from the enemies of our 
country and their sympathizers, but also 
from many unthinking people who be- 
rated an effective public official because 
they did not know the facts and did not 
understand what he was trying to do. 
All this abuse “Tap” WALTER has borne 
as a stalwart soldier of democracy. The 
bitterness of these attacks has never for 
one moment swayed him from moving 
straight ahead to do his duty as he saw 
it. Our country is stronger, more se- 
cure, and more alert because of his long, 
continued personal efforts to unmask 
those who conspire against our future 
as a free nation. 

Moreover, the public has never given 
proper recognition to Tap“ WALTER’s 
deeply felt humanitarian efforts to help 
the poor, the weak, the homeless, who, 
through no fault of their own, found 
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their lives shattered by war and dictator- 
ship. It was “Tap” WALTER who con- 
ceived and put through the Congress the 
Displaced Persons Act, the first legisla- 
tion which opened our doors to 420,000 
displaced persons who had been driven 
out of their homes by World War II. It 
was “Tap” WALTER who first offered leg- 
islation setting up the intergovernmen- 
tal Committee for European Migration, 
which helped millions of war victims to 
find new homes all over the world. As 
the coauthor of the Walter-McCarran 
Act, he led the way to this Nation hav- 
ing a more liberal immigration policy. 
Visiting the Hungarian border at the 
time of their bloody uprising, he saw 
refugees shot to death before his eyes. 
He responded with legislation to admit 
thousands of these terrified refugees to 
permanent homes in this country. 

I wish I knew how many thousand pri- 
vate immigration bills this good man has 
helped to become law, providing entry 
into this country of individuals from all 
over the earth. I doubt that any man 
in this Congress, or in any other Con- 
gress, has ever personally touched with 
a helping hand more individual human 
lives. 

There is an old saying that to have 
friends you must be a friend. The fact 
that “Tap” WALTER is almost universally 
popular in this House and that he re- 
mains popular even with those who sel- 
dom agree with him politically is proof 
enough that “Tap” Watrter has truly 
been a friend to all his colleagues. I sus- 
pect there are few Members of this House 
to whom “Tab” WALTER has not extended 
a helping hand on immigration bills, on 
patronage matters, in campaigns for re- 
election, and in countless personal cases. 
Firm and determined in what he believes 
is right, Tab“ WALTER has always given 
his colleagues full right to disagree with 
5155 without straining personal friend- 


p. 
I well remember the magnificent skill 
and impartiality with which he presided 
over the heated debate on the last civil 
rights bill and I can remember as if it 
were yesterday that when he completed 
his duties as Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, the House broke into a 
thunderous ovation in which both the 
opponents and proponents of the legisla- 
tion joined with great enthusiasm and 
admiration. It was our way of acknowl- 
edging a masterful job by a masterful 
man. 
Many of us will agree that the late 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn, was one of the 
shrewdest judges of men that we have 
ever known and we all recall that from 
the time he came to the Congress until 
Mr. Rayburn's death, “Tap” WALTER en- 
joyed his unlimited confidence and 
friendship. We also remember that it 
was Speaker Rayburn himself who called 
upon “Tap” WALTER to take over the dif- 
ficult job as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, a job 
“Tap” did not want and which he knew 
would bring down upon him unlimited 
personal abuse. But we remember that 
“Tap” WALTER responded like the good 
soldier he has always been. He accepted 
the responsibility that was offered and 
9 never flinched from doing his 
uty. 
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So I want to say to our great friend 
that we wish him everything good on his 
birthday and every day of the year and 
we hope for the improvement. of his 
health and his speedy return to this 
Chamber. On this birthday, as the 
elected representatives of the American 
people, we want to express on behalf of 
those people, their heartfelt thanks to 
a gallant warrior and a noble public 
servant, Francis E. WALTER of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am hap- 
py that the distinguished majority whip 
has taken this time for this purpose. I 
join him in extending warm congratula- 
tions and good wishes for a happy day 
on May 26 to our beloved and distin- 
guished colleague, “Tap” WALTER. 

Mr. Speaker, a few years ago I had oc- 
casion to speak in the congressional dis- 
trict represented by Congressman WAL- 
TER. While there, I discovered that his 
constituents hold him in real esteem and 
affection equaled only by that which he 
enjoys in this House. It would be passing 
strange, of course, if a man of “Tap” 
Watrter’s brilliant intellect, great spirit, 
and dedicated patriotism were not re- 
vered by the people who sent him to Con- 
gress for more than three decades. It 
was, nevertheless, an impressive demon- 
stration of recognition accorded a great 
Congressman and great American by the 
people of his district. 

Mr. Speaker, “Tap” WALTER has given 
outstanding representation to his people 
and outstanding service to the House 
and the Nation. As chairman of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
he has borne grave and unusually diffi- 
cult responsibilities and has discharged 
these duties in a manner which has won 
him recognition as the most important 
sentinel in the internal security system 
of our country. A brilliant lawyer, Con- 
gressman WALTER has authored several 
of the most monumental landmarks of 
statutory law, among them the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act, Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950, and the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1950. 

Mr. Speaker, birthdays are apt to 
make us look back to see what we have 
accomplished during the years. When 
“Tap” WaLTER reviews the past years, he 
is entitled to feel justifiable satisfaction. 
His rare talents, his great courage and 
dedication have combined to make him 
an outstanding legislator, a great and 
admired citizen and statesman. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with the gentle- 
man from Louisiana and other colleagues 
in wishing him many happy returns of 
the day. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BOGGS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad on this occasion to take a little 
time out to pay this richly deserved 
tribute to a truly great public servant, 
this being the occasion of his forthcom- 
ing birthday anniversary. 
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Mr. Speaker, it has been my great 
pleasure to have known and worked with 
“Tap” WALTER for nearly 30 years. 

His career in the Congress almost par- 
allels mine as far as length of service is 
concerned. And we have been friends 
from the start. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most reward- 
ing aspects of coming to this body lies in 
the fact that while we may get here as 
advocates of different political philoso- 
phies, respect and admiration for a col- 
league know no party boundaries. 

Mr. Speaker, I have every reason to 
think that “Tap” WALTER likes me as 
CHARLIE HALLECK. I can assure every- 
one here that I have an abiding affection 
for him as “Tap” WALTER, a kind, under- 
standing, thoughtful, accommodating 
fellow American. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the purely per- 
sonal reasons why I like “Tap” WALTER. 
I feel sure they are shared by every 
Member of the House who has been for- 
tunate enough to know him more than 
just casually. But I also hold “Tan” 
WALTER in highest esteem for his loyalty 
to ideals, for his refusal to compromise 
with something less than honest con- 
viction. 

To me the name “Tap” WALTER is 
synonymous with a sturdy belief in 
Americanism. Through the years he has 
fought courageously to preserve and pro- 
tect his beloved country against forces 
which seek to undermine our way of life. 
He has been a jealous steward of our im- 
mortal Constitution. And in that 
stewardship he has endured the rebukes 
of those who see in him a man standing 
between them and their own designs. 

Let me say one more thing: Nearing 
three score and ten—and I realize he will 
be a young 69 next Sunday— Tap“ 
WALTER has already contributed more 
than most of us to the welfare of the 
country he holds so dear. 

My wish to him on this anniversary is 
that the Lord will grant him many more 
years to carry on with his dedicated ef- 
forts to keep America the kind of coun- 
try all of us want it to be. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague and friend, Francis WALTER, 
will observe his 69th birthday in but a 
few days hence and I join with my col- 
leagues in wishing him good tidings.and 
happiness. 

We are saddened that “Tap” is not able 
to be with us so that we can present our 
good wishes to him in person. All of us 
hope it is God's will that he will be back 
with us soon. We miss him as an able 
and dedicated colleague. We miss him 
as a friend. Francis WALTER is not an 
ordinary man and that fact makes his 
absence from our ranks felt more keenly 
and deeply. 

“Tap” possesses all the qualities of a 
born fighter and natural leader. Those 
talents have been ably demonstrated in 
this House, in the work of the many com- 
mittees he chairs and in the great arena 
of public issues. He has weathered the 
tests out of which great men emerge as 
leaders, respected and esteemed by their 
fellow men. 
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When I think about Tab“ WatTer’s 30 
years of devoted service in this body I 
am reminded of the admonition of St. 
Augustine, an early teacher of the 
Christian church. St. Augustine in- 
spired his band of followers with this 
rule of conduct: “The crown of victory 
shall be won only by those who enter 
the fray.” “Tap” WALTER entered the 
fray of life with spirit, vigor, determina- 
tion, and purpose. He knows the mean- 
ing of the crown of victory and he has 
striven to win victory for those things 
that have meaning well beyond the 
passing struggles of the moment. 

“Tap” is now engaged in a struggle to 
regain his health. The spirit of the true 
warrior burns brightly in his breast. I 
hope and pray that he will emerge 
victorious. 

Happy birthday, FRANCIS. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished minority whip, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER], affectionately 
known to us as “Tap,” has many well- 
wishers on both sides of the aisle. With 
our birthday greetings to him goes our 
fervent prayers for him. We have 
missed him greatly. We wish he could 
be here today that we could extend our 
hand across the center aisle to this great 
American. 

“Tap” is a partisan, and we respect 
him for his loyalty to his political party. 
At the same time, he has exercised in- 
dependent judgment when he has felt 
that the issue transcended any political 
considerations, “Tan” is one of those 
rare individuals who leads and not simply 
follows. He was born to lead. What 
he has had to say he said with clarity, 
with emphasis of conviction and with 
persuasion. 

“Tap” came to Congress 2 years be- 
fore I did. Over these many years we 
have been political adversaries, and we 
have been personal friends. I cherish 
his friendship. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my sincerest 
birthday greetings to my friend “Tap.” 
I hold for him the deepest affection and 
the greatest respect. I wish for him the 
very best. ; 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary [Mr. CELLER] of 
New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, none of 
us can help but wish that Francis WAL- 
TER were present today so that he could 
see and hear for himself the Members of 
the House express their esteem and af- 
fection for him on the occasion of his 
69th birthday. It is right and just that 
we say “happy birthday” to him in this 
Chamber over which he has presided 
with the greatest of parliamentary skill 
on just such occasions which called for 
the mental agility, wit and precision 
together with the knowledge of the legis- 
lation before us. Such skill is not acci- 
dental. It is born out of study, knowl- 
edge, and sharpened by intelligence. I 
have watched the exercise of this skill at 
close range when, as ranking member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, he could 
and did win approval of bills he pre- 
sented to the full committee. 
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It is disheartening, though, to speak of 
him while he is laid low in the hospital. 
We all fervently hope for his recovery 
and that he will soon be restored to us. 

Our affectionate regards and words of 
good will go forth from these Halls like 
the peal of a great organ and may he 
cheerfully respond. 

We do indeed remember his 69th birth- 
day. I know and he knows that growing 
old is just becoming more like oneself 
each day. We bestow upon him the 
greatest gift of all—our genuine friend- 
ship. 

We await eagerly his return to this 
Chamber so that we can say to him, face 
to face, what we say on the floor today— 
“Happy birthday, Francis.” 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, when I came 
here more than 14 years ago Tab“ WAL- 
TER had already been here much longer 
than that. He had found time then and 
through the years many, many times to 
be helpful to me, to give me advice, to 
give me encouragement and, more than 
that, to help me with bills and in other 
ways. 

I was out the other day to the hospital 
to see him. I want to tell the member- 
ship that although he is physically ill his 
great spirit and his great mentality are 
still as keen as they ever were. He as- 
sured me and I reassured him that if it 
is the will of God he will come back to 
this Chamber and he will soon be sitting 
in his accustomed seat. The last thing 
he said to me as I came out of the room 
was, “Tell everybody on the Hill how 
much I miss them.” I think it is the 
hope of all of us that he not only have 
a happy 69th birthday but that he will 
be spared to come back and join the col- 
leagues whom he respects so much and 
the House that he loves so well. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my pleasure and privilege to have 
been in close association with Congress- 
man FRANCIS WALTER on the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for 15 years and 
on the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities for 8 years. This 
has been a rare opportunity to learn 
parliamentary law and the art of legis- 
lation. “Tap” WALTER is the most 
talented and effective legislator I have 
ever come in contact with. 

The late and great Sam Rayburn used 
to say that a good judgment is man’s 
greatest characteristic. He reserved that 
characterization for a select few and 
“Tap” WALTER was one of them. But 
more than that, Mr. Speaker, “Tap” 
WALTER is one of the most courageous 
and fearless men I have ever met. I 
have never know him to run away from 
an issue or to run out on a friend. 

I have a great honor to count myself 
as his friend and I regard that as one of 
my richest possessions, 

So, Mr. Speaker, I join in these felici- 
tations to him on this occasion and 
simply say, Happy birthday, “Tap’.” 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I count 
it a high privilege, indeed, to join in 
these birthday greetings in tribute to our 
distinguished colleague [Mr. WALTER] of 
Pennsylvania. I regard myself particu- 
larly fortunate to have the privilege of 
serving with him as a member of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and to serve now as the ranking 
minority member of the committee under 
his very able and distinguished chair- 
manship. 

I join in all the good wishes and all 
the tributes that are paid tohim. There 
is nothing I can add except to recall an 
incident that will always remain vivid 
with me. I think it was early this year 
that we had been testifying before the 
House Administration Committee, and 
on the way back through the Capitol 
Mr. WALTER said to the group, “Come 
with me a minute. I want to show you 
something.” He took us into Statuary 
Hall and pointed out the statue of the 
first Speaker of this House of Repre- 
sentatives, Frederick A. Muhlenberg, 
from Mr. WALTER’s own great State of 
Pennsylvania. He directed our atten- 
tion to the fact that Muhlenburg—this 
was immediately at the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War—was garbed as a 
clergyman and beneath it wore the uni- 
form of a major general, Mr. WALTER 
recalled the dramatic moment when 
Muhlenburg having preached a sermon 
urging the Colonies to rally to the cause 
of independence dramatically removed 
his clerical garb and revealed the uni- 
form of a major general and went from 
that church on that occasion to service 
in the field. Mr. Speaker, I salute the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER] as a great soldier for America 
without uniform. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCut- 
LOCH], the distinguished ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my many colleagues in 
wishing Francis E. WaLTER— Tap“ 
WaLtTer—a happy birthday. It has been 
my privilege to serve on the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with Francis WALTER since the 
first day I came to the House, more than 
15 years ago. In that time I have 
learned many fine things about “Tap” 
WALTER and his outstanding ability. He 
is recognized and accepted as the con- 
gressional authority on immigration and 
naturalization and he probably knows 
more about that subject than any man 
in America. 

In addition, his legislative service in 
other fields has always been courageous, 
resourceful, and effective. 

He has contributed much t this 
country. On his birthday, and every 
day we wish for him a speedy and com- 
plete recovery and that he will come 
back to help us in these difficult times. 

Francis, you have my very best wishes 
for as many more happy birthdays as 
you may desire. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in this allotted time to honor 
the natal anniversary of my good friend 
and colleague from Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable Francis E. WALTER, we meet 
on a note of sadness that his absence 
from this Chamber evokes upon all of us. 

During his many years of service in 
this House, he has made thousands of 
friends among the past and present 
membership. His good counsel and sage 
advice have left an indelible impression 
on the old as well as the new. His cour- 
age and fortitude have made him a rec- 
ognized leader in the affairs of the Con- 
gress and the problems confronting the 
Nation as a whole. 

Therefore, on this day, it becomes my 
privilege on behalf of all Pennsylvanians 
to salute Francis WALTER as an able 
statesman and a great patriot in the serv- 
ice of his country. We wish him well in 
the ycars ahead, and pray for his speedy 
recovery. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
add my voice to those raised in birthday 
greetings to and in personal praise of 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER]. As the ranking 
minority member, I have been privileged 
to serve under his chairmanship on the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Never has any chairman of 
any committee or any subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives enjoyed 
more universal and more unreserved re- 
spect among the members of his 
committee. 

When we refer to him as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, we intend more 
than an idle formal expression, for he 
is in truth a gentleman in every sense 
which that word denotes. As gentle- 
manly and as genteel as he is, he is not 
wanting in that quality of firmness, 
without which no gentleman can be a 
true man. That quality of firmness, 
born of deep dedication to principle and 
courage of conviction, has enabled him 
to stand steadfastly when the storms of 
controversy would have dislodged a lesser 
man. 

Congressman WALTER was not only the 
sponsor and the patron but the principal 
architect of the Walter-McCarran Act, 
which is generally acknowledged to be 
the most generous immigration and nat- 
uralization statute on the books of any 
modern nation of the world. He was also 
the moving force in the establishment of 
the International Committee on Euro- 
pean Migration, which has resettled 
countless thousands of displaced persons, 
the hapless victims of tyranny and per- 
secution. 

Perhaps no man in the history of the 
world has touched more lives in more 
remote and isolated areas of the world 
in a more benevolent way than has the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Tap“ 
WALTER. 

I trust and pray he will soon be re- 
stored to vigorous health in order that 
he may rejoin his colleagues in the House 
of Representatives. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Ropimo]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, like 
others who have preceded me, and those 
who may follow, I wish to join in the 
sentiments being expressed today on the 
occasion of another milestone in the life 
of our good friend and esteemed col- 
league—the Honorable Francis WALTER, 
who this coming Tuesday will observe 
another birthday. 

Mine is a simple and heartfelt wish for 
him—the fulfillment of the hope and 
prayer he personally expressed the other 
day—that he will soon rejoin us—to 
continue in the great and dedicated work 
as a distinguished servant of the people 
and of our country. 

And, I would like to add a little com- 
mentary which is fitting at this time. 
Having just returned from Geneva 
where I attended the Conference of the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Euro- 
pean Migration, an instrument of Mr. 
WaALTER’s contention—and a lasting 
monument to his humanity. I carry to 
Tap,“ the personal expression of high 
esteem and warm friendship of the many 
delegates and officials represented at 
this international conference. It was 
gratifying and reassuring as well as in- 
spiring and heartwarming to learn of 
their great respect and admiration for 
our friend and colleague, Tap“ —as the 
delegates spoke on the Council floor. 
They told of their deep sense of gratitude 
for his monumental and lasting con- 
tribution to this great project of human- 
ity. 

I know that they—the many friends 
from across the seas would want to join 
us in extending their greetings—with 
their hands full of friendship and good 
wishes—even as we do now. 

May the good God of all of us give you 
many more happy birthdays. 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Bruce], 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join, as a member of the com- 
mittee which is chaired by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
in paying a very brief tribute on this 
69th birthday salute to a great man. 

We recognize him as a combination of 
all the things that so many of us would 
like to be—a statesman, man of honor, 
man of integrity, a politician in the very 
best sense of the word; and to sum it 
up, I think express the hope that the 
good Lord in His infinite wisdom will 
bring back good health to Francis 
WALTER, so that he may rejoin us in the 
great work he has done. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 


the gentleman. from Colorado [Mr. 
ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, may I join with my colleagues in con- 
gratulating our esteemed Member, the 
Honorable Francis E. WALTER, in wish- 
ing him well on his birthday. Mr. WAL- 
TER has been the guiding influence in the 
adoption of many important pieces of 
legislation throughout the years he has 
been a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It has been my pleasure to 
serve with him as a member of the House 
Judiciary Committee and this afforded 
me an opportunity to observe his under- 
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standing of proposed legislation and the 
ultimate effect when enacted into law. 
He has been honest and sincere in his 
endeavors and that has made us appreci- 
ate his contribution to the welfare of 
the Nation. It is the hope and prayers 
of all of us that he will have a speedy 
recovery and can soon rejoin us in help- 
ing to solve the many problems of the 
Nation. 

Happy birthday, “Tap.” 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
Tuck]. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have this opportunity to join the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Boccs] in extending felicitations 
and good wishes to our able and beloved 
colleague from Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable Francis E. WALTER, on the occa- 
sion of his impending birthday. I have 
served since January 1955 on the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
on which committee he is the ranking 
member. I have served since January 
1958 on the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, during all of which time the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has been 
chairman. In other respects also I have 
been drawn into close association with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Rep- 
resentative WALTER, and I regard him 
as one of the ablest Members of the 
House of Representatives on either side 
of the aisle during the 10 years which I 
have served ‘n this body. He is impar- 
tial and fair in all of his dealings with 
his colleagues and others. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Francis WAL- 
TER, is thoroughly established in the con- 
fidence and in the esteem of all who 
know him. 

Mr. Speaker, the most compensating 
feature of our service in the Congress is 
to be brought in close cooperation with 
so many outstanding Americans. It is 
stimulating to be able to count the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, FRANCIS 
WALTER, as one of our colleagues and to 
realize that we are privileged to serve 
with one who has done so much to en- 
hance the betterment and the welfare 
of our country and who is endowed with 
such sterling qualities of character. I 
wish our colleague many happy returns 
on the occasion of his birthday, which 
we are glad to remember and at the same 
time to express the hope that he may 
witness and experience many more such 
happy events. 

I am sure we are all concerned over 
the prolonged illness of our colleague. I 
fervently hope that he may have a full 
recovery. I prefer to embrace a sanguine 
philosophy: it is much better to live in 
hope than to live in despair. 

I prize and appreciate the friendship 
of so fine a colleague as Francis E. 
WALTER. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KUNKEL]. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the first day back in 1939 when I 
was sworn in as a Member of the House 
of Representatives, Tap“ WALTER has 
been one of my best friends. He helped 
me on many occasions with advice and 
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suggestions. In many instances we have 
cooperated together in problems relating 
to the great State of Pennsylvania. It 
is a privilege and honor for me to pay 
tribute to him on the occasion of his 
69th birthday. 

Time will not permit me to mention 
the many, many honors which the Con- 
gress and the Democratic Party have 
conferred on Francis E. WALTER. Others 
will bring many of these to the attention 
of the membership. 

Back in 1947, I was chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Select Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid, generally known 
as the Herter Committee. Our mission 
was to secure the general financial pic- 
ture of the postwar world, particularly 
Europe, and, more specifically, to study 
what could be done in the British Isles 
to help the British to recover from the 
colossal damage done by the war. In- 
cidentally, there were only two of us on 
this subcommittee, “Tap” WALTER and 
myself. And this is one congressional 
committee about whose action I have 
never heard a word of criticism, and a 
great deal of praise. It laid the founda- 
tion for the Marshall plan, subsequently 
so effective in the restoration of Europe. 
During the past few years we have been 
watching the fruition of the work of that 
committee. 

It was strange that two Pennsylvanians 
should have had this important role to 
play. 

We shared the same room for the en- 
tire duration of the voyage by ship to 
and from Europe and during our stay in 
London and Manchester. When it came 
to writing our report and recommenda- 
tions, we had no disagreements and were 
able to file a unanimous report. It was 
a pleasure to write it and to discuss 
these complex problems with such a dis- 
cerning mind and keen brain as that of 
my distinguished colleague from Penn- 
sylvania. Even today the report is really 
worth reading. 

We never had any disagreements. We 
had a lot of fun because “Tap” WALTER 
has a keen sense of humor and a mar- 
velously friendly disposition. as you 
know. While the work was hard, every 
minute was enjoyable because we both 
felt we were getting some of the an- 
swers. We both liked the English 
people very much. We made many 
friends. They seemed to like us. We 
both always felt that we had done a real 
good public relations job as well as hav- 
ing made an intelligent and worthwhile 
study. I know of no one who could have 
done this better than “Tap,” looking at 
it from every standpoint. This was the 
high point of my career in Congress, and 
I am sure “Tap” rates it high on the list 
of his many achievements and honors. 

More recently, we have been cooperat- 
ing, both last Congress and again this 
year, in securing the passage of H.R. 824, 
granting a charter to the National 
Science Fair International. My con- 
tribution was extremely small. Tap's“ 
was extremely large. But it was always 
a pleasure to work with him. 

Frankly, my honest and considered 
judgment, formed over a period of many 
years, is that Francis WALTER is one of 
the most capable men who has ever 
served in the Congress of the United 
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States. He has made a record which 
few will equal and, of course, he has 
been outstanding in other fields than 
that of his work in Congress even though 
the latter has been his major achieve- 
ment. I am sure I know whereof I 
speak. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boces], and the many 
others who have spoken of our colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WALTER], in the hope that he will soon 
be back with us with his health recov- 
ered, and wish him every good blessing 
on this 69th birthday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
Sunday, May 23, is the birthday of my 
dear friend, Congressman Francis E. 
WALTER. It is with admiration and in the 
spirit of kind remembrance that I extend 
to him my personal greetings. 

I think this legislative body should be 
congratulated because Francis WALTER 
is our colleague. I had been a Member of 
Congress for 4 years when he first came 
as a Representative from Pennsylvania. 
Through the years, from the opening 
date of the 73d Congress on March 4, 
1933, grew a warm personal friendship 
which I deeply cherish. 

It is often difficult for us to look at our 
problems objectively and I recall that 
during those first years of the Franklin 
Roosevelt administration that Francis 
WALTER always strived to understand 
both sides of the coin. He knew that we, 
as a legislative body, sought to perform 
our tasks with enlightenment and un- 
derstanding. 

His seemingly limitless energy, prior 
to his illness, for those things in which 
he believed, set an enviable record. His 
capacity for friendship was unusually 
great. His legislative endeavors have 
been a conspicuous exhibit of the traits 
and convictions of a fine citizen, a true 
American, and an outstanding states- 
man. He is my dear and valued friend. 

I wish him a return to health and a 
happy birthday. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with most sincere pleasure that I join 
with my colleagues in extending warm- 
est birthday greetings to the distin- 
guished American, the Representative 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. I 
bring warmest greetings also from his 
many friends in Maine. His service to 
his country is distinguished in many 
fields but may I say that I have learned 
to feel that our country is more secure 
in its fight against communism by vir- 
tue of his leadership as chairman of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
` Warmest best wishes as Father Time 
marks another birthday. Our prayers 
are with you always, and will be fulfilled 
as you join us again in the House 
Chamber. 

WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 26 my dear friend and esteemed 
colleague, Hon. Francis E. WALTER, will 
celebrate his 69th birthday. I am happy 
to extend to him my sincere congratula- 
tions on this wonderful event in his life. 

FRANCIS E. WALTER is a great American 
— an outstanding Congressman, 

a Christian gentleman. His un- 
oe efforts in the Congress in behalf 
of his district, State, and Nation, and 
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his devotion to the great and lasting 
principles upon which our free society 
rests, have won for him the admiration 
and profound respect of the American 
people. 

His life and character are an inspira- 
tion to all of us who are privileged to 
bear the responsibilities of representa- 
tive government. 

I congratulate Mr. WALTER again on 
his 69th birthday. It is our earnest hope 
that his health will improve and that 
we will again be privileged in the near 
future to enjoy his warm friendship and 
to have the benefit of his wise counsel 
and the example of his unselfish devotion 
to duty. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, my hearti- 
est felicitations are offered to my dear 
friend and colleague, the Honorable 
Francis E. WALTER, upon the occasion of 
his approaching birthday. 

It is a real privilege upon this signifi- 
cant occasion to add my personal ex- 
pression of appreciation for his rare and 
distinguished service to the State of 
Pennsylvania and the Nation in his 30 
years as a Member of Congress. I am 
also truly and everlastingly grateful for 
the pleasure of his friendship and associ- 
ation. 

I have known and served with “Tap”, 
as he is affectionately known among his 
friends, for over 18 years on the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. I have been 
more closely associated with him as a 
member of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Subcommittee of which he has 
been our able and effective chairman for 
many years. His work in the House, in 
the committee, in the subcommittee and 
as chairman of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, has always been charac- 
terized by loyalty, dedication, and lofti- 
ness of purpose. His contribution to the 
cause of legislation and to the building 
and preserving of our democratic free 
society is incalculable. He is a valiant, 
outstanding, and conscientious Repre- 
sentative of his district, his State, and 
our Nation. 

He has been a pioneer in immigration 
legislation and many bills that have in- 
ured to the benefit of the United States 
of America have borne his name. When 
he arises to speak on the floor of the 
House of Representatives every Member 
thereof listens to his words of wisdom 
intently and, as a result of his cogent and 
effective presentations, have supported 
and passed with overwhelming majorities 
the bills he has supported both in the 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary and the 
Un-American Activities Committee of the 
House. 

We are sorry that his illness prevents 
his presence among us today and it is my 
fervent hope and prayer that he may 
soon recover completely and be back here 
whee he is highly respected and greatly 

oved. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, our es- 
teemed colleague, FRANCIS EUGENE WAL- 
TER, Of Pennsylvania, celebrates his 69th 
year this 26th day of May. His long 
service in the Congress—34 years—has 
added to his stature as a statesman, par- 
liamentarian, and advocate. His duties 
in Congress encompassed many fields in 
the area of legislation. As chairman of 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
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he wields tremendous powers over the 
lives and reputations of our citizenry who 
are subpenaed as witnesses under sub- 
versive charges. In this delicate opera- 
tion he has been subjected to the most 
caustic criticism ever leveled against a 
public servant. 

As chairman of the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration Matters again he 
receives the critical lambastings of ethnic 
groups who question the quota limita- 
tions of the McCarran-Walter Act af- 
fecting their respective groups. 

Yet, in recent years “Tap,” as he is af- 
fectionately called by his intimates, has 
not only improved procedure both in the 
field of investigation and the conduct of 
hearings, but he also tightened the rules 
of the admissibility of evidence. 

He pioneered the liberalizing of these 
immigration limitations by the passage 
of bills permitting the unification of 
families, the entry of adopted orphans, 
and so on. He has made it possible for 
thousands to join their kin. 

His legislation to permit the entry of 
trained artisan immigrants whose talents 
as marble and stone men, and tailors and 
so forth were needed by industry is a 
contribution to the economy. 

His parliamentary astuteness as chair- 
man of the party caucus, of the Whole 
House, or on the floor went unquestioned. 

We of the Illinois delegation salute 
our distinguished colleague on this, his 
69th birthday, and wish for him im- 
mediate recovery from his present illness 
and pray to God for his early return 
to continue his much needed services to 
the Congress and the people of the Na- 
tion. With warm embrace, we again 
pledge our friendship and admiration 
for a great American patriot and states- 
man, 

Mr. KEOGH, Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join in these tributes to our 
esteemed colleague, FRANCIS WALTER. 
It has been my extreme good fortune to 
count him as one of my close friends in 
the House since the 75th Congress, and 
my admiration for him stems from our 
first meetings. 

If I may adopt the parlance of the 
sports world, FRANCIS WALTER is a Con- 
gressman’s Congressman, and a lawyer’s 
lawyer. As the ranking member of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, he 
displays that breadth of legal knowledge 
that is so much a part of his character. 
I am confident that there have been 
many opportunities for him to forsake 
the legislative branch for the judicial 
branch and he would have been one of 
the outstanding judges in this Nation, 
but he has never chosen to leave the 
House, which he so dearly loves, and we 
can rejoice in that. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been distressed by 
the serious illness of FRANCIS WALTER, 
and I join my colleagues in hoping that 
he will soon be restored to complete 
health and return to us. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I heartily concur in all the fine re- 
marks which have been made here today 
in tribute to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER] and am hon- 
ored to request permission to associate 
myself with them. 

And to you, “Tap,” may I say that the 
opportunity I had to serve under your 
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chairmanship on the Immigration and 
Nationality Subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee was one of the 
richest experiences that I have had while 
serving in the legislative field. You are 
a great American, 100 percent fair at 
all times, and one of the most able legis- 
lators I know. It is no wonder you are 
so loved and respected by your fellow 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I wish you a happy birthday, a speedy 
recovery, and am looking forward to 
having the opportunity of working fur- 
ther with you in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
salute the 69th birthday of our distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable FRANCIS 
E. WALTER of Pennsylvania. It is with 
deep regret that we find him absent from 
our midst because of illness. I wish for 
him a speedy return to good health. 

Congressman WALTER has been an able 
and affable colleague through the years. 
His leadership in our party, on congres- 
sional committees, and on the floor of 
the House has always been effective. 

I feel certain that Francis WALTER’s 
untiring labors as a Member of Congress 
not only have had great influence on our 
past and present, but the years that fol- 
low will be better because of his con- 
tributions to our Nation. 

Congressman WALTER is a warm, 
friendly man and has never displayed 
the back-slapping, half-hearted gestures 
of the phony. He has the enviable qual- 
ities which indicate personal character- 
istics of honesty, fearlessness, and integ- 
rity. 

We miss his presence here. Again I 
extend to him my deep affection and 
good wishes for this anniversary and the 
days to come. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday next our beloved colleague, 
Francis E. WALTER, of Easton, Pa., will 
celebrate his 69th birthday, which comes 
during his 30th year of continuous and 
distinguished service as a Member of 
this body. 

“Tap” WALTER, as his friends affec- 
tionately call him, has recently been ill 
and I know that his host of friends here 
on Capitol Hill, as well as throughout the 
country, all wish him a speedy return to 
health and many more years of the fine 
and dedicated public service which has 
made him one of our great and out- 
standing patriots and statesmen. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
can add little to what has already been 
said in appreciation of Tap!“ WALTER 
and what he has done for all of us by 
the example of his fearless character and 
dynamic patriotism. There is no one 
in or out of Congress who is his superior 
in the appreciation of what it means to 
be an American citizen and what it 
means to enjoy the privileges of freedom 
and justice. 

All I wish to express is my eternal 
thankfulness for having him as a friend 
and the inspiration that it brings me. 
His philosophy of life and service to his 
fellowmen is unexcelled and I wish him 
many more days of service and the hap- 
piness and contentment which comes 
alone to men who have done well. 
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Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman we are honoring here today, 
FRANCIS WALTER, of Pennsylvania, is one 
of the finest gentlemen, one of the most 
able legislators and one of the most 
courageous human beings in this great 
land. I join in wishing him a happy 
birthday and extending my sincerest hope 
that “Tap” WALTER will soon be back 
with us continuing his work here in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my colleagues of the House 
on both sides of the aisle in paying de- 
served tribute to that valued and great 
American, the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
Francis E. WALTER, and to wish him 
many happy returns of the day on his 
birthday. 

We have missed him keenly and we 
are anxious to have him back with us. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
six terms that I have been in the Con- 
gress of the United States, Francis E. 
WALTER has been a symbol to me of what 
is best under our two-party legislative 
system. 

To begin with, he typifies to me what 
I respect most in Members of Congress. 
I respect him as a loyal Democrat. I try 
to be a loyal Republican and our voting 
records often are quite different, but I 
recognize that Francis WALTER is an out- 
standing and loyal American, and al- 
though I differ in viewpoint at times, 
never have I failed to respect him as a 
true, patriotic, and great American. So 
much so that last summer, my admira- 
tion for him led me to urge him to re- 
consider and run for reelection, when he 
had indicated he was considering retire- 
ment on account of health. I was glad 
when he decided to run. 

In the same spirit, my admiration for 
him has led me to testify before the 
Committee on House Administration, 
without any suggestion from anyone, and 
support an appropriation for continua- 
tion of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, of which, as everyone knows, 
he is the chairman. 

He is a great American and I have ad- 
mired him as a man and as a legislator, 
because from every observation I have 
found him modest, honest, firm, fearless, 
and yet absolutely and always fair. 
Whenever and wherever he presides, he 
has the respect of all except those few 
who have no respect for our Constitution 
and our system of government. 

The other day, I stopped by the hos- 
pital, but he was sleeping, so I did not 
see him. Now, instead, by this means, 
I wish him well in his fight against 
leukemia. I say we need him back in 
this Congress. He is one of the great 
Americans of our time and no partisan or 
any kind of opposition to him has ever 
dimmed the glory of his achievements. 
In the words of Tennyson, FRANCIS 
WALTER’s strength is as the “strength of 
10 because his heart is pure.” May that 
same strength, moral strength, bring him 
a speedy recovery and return to his work. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation needs Francis 
WALTER. 

With this in mind I join my colleagues 
in extending to him birthday greetings 
on the occasion of his 69th birthday. 
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Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, because I 
serve with Congressman WALTER on the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, I know how high he stands in 
the affections of Americans as far re- 
moved from his State as my own. Yes- 
terday, for instance, my mail included 
a letter from a Dallas lady who asked: 

Whenever you go to the hospital to see our 
beloved Con WALTER, will you please 
give him our constant appreciation, affection, 
and prayers. 


Representative WALTER has lived the 
life of the complete patriot. He has de- 
fended the land he loves as seaman and 
naval officer in two World Wars. After 
World War II, he helped build a strong 
new world through his service on the 
Postwar policy and Planning Commit- 
tee which laid the foundation for the 
Marshall plan. During the postwar 
years when another kind of enemy 
threatened the United States, Represent- 
ative WALTER took up new weapons when 
he became chairman of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities in 1955. Now, 
Representative WALTER is fighting a per- 
sonal enemy—illness. We who serve 
with him on the Committee on Un- 
American Activities wish him well and 
echo the words of the lady from Texas 
in sending him our constant apprecia- 
tion, affection, and prayers, 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this Sun- 
day our distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] will observe 
his natal day. I know we are all very 
sorry that “Tan” cannot be present today 
to hear the richly deserved sentiments 
expressed by his colleagues. His service 
in this body for over three decades has 
been truly outstanding and it is my 
fervent hope that he regains his health 
so that he can once again take up his 
highly responsible position as chairman 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, a vital arm to our legisla- 
tive process. 

“Tap” WALTER has been a close and 
dear friend of mine for many years. I 
know firsthand of the immense contri- 
butions he has made to his constituency, 
as his congressional district is adjacent 
to mine. He is highly respected in the 
State of Pennsylvania and in the Nation 
as one of the most courageous Members 
of the House for his continuing and in- 
trepid battle against the insidious men- 
ace of communism. He has never backed 
down from a fight to make this Nation 
a stronger and better place in which to 
live. 

I am sure I express the thought of all 
here today when I say that this Nation 
could use many more Tap“ WALTERS. 

Happy birthday, “Tap,” and many 
more of them. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
genuine pleasure to join our distin- 
guished majority whip in extending best 
wishes to the Honorable Francis E. 
WALTER on his birthday this Sunday, 
May 26, 1963. 

It has been a real privilege for me to 
know and serve with this distinguished 
gentleman for the past 27 years. One 
of the most satisfying experiences I have 
ever had is my association with him and 
the generous friendship he has afforded 
me. 
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He has been honored during his serv- 
ice in the House, a record which spans 
31 years, with responsibility that is a 
tribute to the quality of his service and 
dedication. “Tap” WALTER was elected 
Speaker pro tempore in the 81st Con- 
gress; appointed Speaker pro tempore in 
the 87th Congress; served as chairman 
of the Democratic caucus in the 81st 
Congress, the 87th Congress, and the 
present 88th Congress; chairman of the 
Un-American Activities Committee since 
the 84th Congress; chairman of the 
House patronage committee since the 
84th Congress and chairman of two sub- 
committees on the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

His awards and citations include rec- 
ognition from local civic, fraternal, and 
political groups, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and many foreign governments. 

It is indeed a pleasure to wish Tap“ 
many long years of health and happi- 
ness and years of distinguished and irre- 
placeable service in this House. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in extending 
birthday greetings and best wishes to 
our distinguished colleague and friend 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Con- 
gressman FRANCIS E. WALTER. 

Congressman WALTER is one of the 
most outstanding Members of this House 
and has always stood courageously and 
voted for what he believed to be right. 
He is a devoted Member of the Congress 
and a great American. 

I called to visit with “Tap” WALTER re- 
cently at the hospital and found him to 
be sitting up and in good spirits. He 
expressed the hope of being back in the 
harness soon—and I know that we all 
wish devotedly that his wish and hopes 
may come true—that he will be returned 
to health and that he may be able soon 
to return to the Congress. 

Congressman WALTER serves as a great 
member of the Judiciary Committee, as 
chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, as chairman of 
the Speaker’s committee on patronage 
and as chairman of the Democratic 
caucus of the House, 

It has been my privilege to serve with 
him as a member of the Speaker’s com- 
mittee on personnel and patronage. 

As he reaches his 69th birthday and 
completes 30 years of distinguished serv- 
ice to his district, State, and Nation, I 
think it is most fitting and appropriate 
that we not only wish for him a happy 
birthday, but pay tribute to his great 
and distinguished service in the Con- 
gress. 

Happy birthday, “Tap” WALTER, we 
love you, we miss you, hurry up and get 
well. We need you in the Congress. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks by the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, Mr. ALBERT, from Okla- 
homa, and my distinguished minority 
leader, Mr. HALLECK, from Indiana, and 
other colleagues who have spoken. 

I have had the distinct pleasure and 
privilege of serving as a member of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities chairmaned by the very able and 
dedicated gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. FRANCIS WALTER. 
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I came to Congress and to the commit- 
tee as a freshman in politics but not as 


‘a freshman American. I soon learned 


that those who preceded us in time on 
the firing line of opposing our coun- 
try’s insidious enemies have made it pos- 
sible for freedom to survive. As some 
have sacrificed themselves in a time of 
war to buy time that we might be free 
so “TaD” WALTER has sacrificed much in 
times of relative peace to make sure that 
the time purchased by those in uniform 
would not be wasted and corrupted. Mr. 
WALTER has, through the past years, been 
the recipient by some of our Nation’s 
enemies of some of the most vitriolic re- 
marks ever directed against an American 
and a Member of this House but his 
loyalty has remained undimmed; his 
dedication and courage untouched. 

I wish him well on his birthday and 
pray that God's blessings will rest upon 
him in the months and years ahead. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join my colleagues on the floor today 
in wishing the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALTER] a happy birthday. 
I am very sorry to hear that he is so 
terribly ill in the hospital and I as all of 
us wish him comfort and a speedy return 
to health. I have the privilege of serving 
on the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. The gentleman is a senior and 
respected member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and we who serve with him have 
missed in the last weeks his wit, his good 
humor, and his many contributions to 
our deliberations. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has our 
good wishes and congratulations on the 
occasion of his birthday and our fond 
hopes that good health returns. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Congressman Tap“ WALTER is 
such a good friend of so many in Con- 
gress and has so many friends in so 
many parts of the world, it is a pleasure 
to join with his many friends in honor- 
ing this great American on his birthday. 

We people who have known “Tap” 
WALTER for a long time, know how dedi- 
cated he has been to his duties in Con- 
gress and his devotion to the best in- 
terests of the American people. 

Being a Member of the Pennsylvania 
congressional delegation with “Tap” 
Water has certainly been a privilege 
to me, and I have really enjoyed our 
friendship and pleasant association over 
the years. 

“Tap” is loyal to his friends and his 
country and his high abilities have add- 
ed to the stature of the whole Congress. 

To “Tap” WALTER, & fine birthday and 
the knowledge we friends are thinking of 
you and hope you will soon be back, 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to one of the most dis- 
tinguished Members of the House, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, FRANCIS 
E. WALTER, on his 69th birthday. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER] has been a Member of Congress 
for more than 30 years. During that 
time he has rendered great service to 
the Nation as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittees on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, and Administrative Procedure. 

I wish to pay special tribute to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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WALTER] for the assistance he has given 


brought to him with a humane attitude, 

In the three decades the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] has 
served in the House, he has supported 
much progressive legislation. 

Mr. WALTER has been honored for his 
contributions to the Nation by numerous 
organizations, including the American 
Bar Association, American Legion, and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

On this occasion, I extend my best 
wishes to Congressman WALTER. He is 
sorely missed and we hope he will be 
with us again very soon. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join my colleagues in extend- 
ing birthday greetings to our good friend, 
the Honorable Francis E. WALTER. 

He must know from the expressions 
here this afternoon that he is greatly 
missed on both sides of the aisle; that we 
all wish him a speedy recovery, and the 
happiest possible birthday. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much affection that I extend my con- 
gratulations and good wishes on his ap- 
proaching birthday this coming Sunday, 
May 26, to the Honorable Francis E. 
WALTER, dean of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation and my senior colleague on the 
Judiciary Committee. These congratu- 
lations, however, are offered not only to 
“Tap” WALTER but to the Congress, the 
State, and the country which he has 
served faithfully and well for many 
years. 

May his present enforced hospital 
sojourn prove a blessing in disguise that 
will send “Tap” back to us with a re- 
newal of the health and strength that 
he has long expended in behalf of others. 
He is needed here. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my colleagues in honor- 
ing the Honorable Francis E. WALTER on 
the occasion of his 69th birthday, which 
he will celebrate Sunday, May 26. I con- 
sider it a privilege to have been associated 
with Francis WALTER during the years I 
have been a Member of this House. Few 
men are serving their country and their 
fellow man with greater distinction than 
is Francis WALTER. As chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, his contributions to the security 
of these United States continue to be 
invaluable. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I join 
our distinguished majority whip, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boaes], 
and all of my colleagues to wish a very 
happy birthday to our eminent colleague, 
FRANCIS E. WALTER. 

I am pleased to add my testimony to 
the quality and to the dedication of 
FRANCIS WALTER’S service to the people 
he represents and to the United States. 
The splendid record he has made in this 
body speaks for itself, and we here today 
have detailed but a small fraction of his 
many achievements. All tributes paid 
to him by his colleagues for his work are 
well deserved. 

FRANCIS WALTER is a man of courage 
and a man who has a sympathetic affec- 
tion for the problems of mankind. 
These qualities are reflected throughout 
his personal] life and his legislative career. 
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All that he does bears the stamp of the 
great love he has for his country and 
for his fellow man. These qualities are 
the threads of the fabric of his service. 

We here have all been enriched by our 
association and by our work with Francis 
WALTER. We today not only send him 
our greetings but hope and pray that he 
will be able to be back with us again soon. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly want to join with my colleagues 
in offering Tap“ WALTER good wishes on 
his birthday. 

Although it has never been my pleas- 
ure to serve with him on his committee, 
I have had many opportunities to con- 
verse with him on legislation in which I 
was interested. 

He has always been most helpful to 
me on matters over which he exercises 
responsibility and I have appreciated it. 
As chairman of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee he is to be com- 
mended for the outstanding work he has 
done and the manner in which he has 
directed the committee’s activities. The 
committee has issued outstanding re- 
ports regarding investigations. 

I wish him well today and I hope that 
he will be back with us soon to resume 
his activities on the floor and in com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, in every 
branch of human endeavor there are 
some names that stand out over and 
above all others. As we join today in ex- 


to a beloved and distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable Francis E. WALTER, it is 
obvious that this great man’s personal 
excellence and outstanding accomplish- 
ments place him high among those who 
are in that select group. 

All of us who have had the privilege 
to know “Tap” WALTER well, and es- 
pecially those of us who have had the 
opportunity of extended friendship, close 
contacts and counsel with him, have 
been deeply impressed by his superior 
abilities, his great activity, and his moral 
integrity. But, even so, words are so 
empty when one attempts to describe the 
virtues and qualities of such a strong 
personality. 

In the weeks that our friend has been 
in a hospital and away from our midst, 
struggling for improved health and re- 
newed strength, I have thought of him 
often, and frequently as I have done so 
I have sought to analyze his life and 
determine the outstanding characteris- 
tics which have made him such a unique 
figure in the Congress. But, from a life 
so rich in experience and a personality 
so generously endowed with admirable 
traits, it is not easy to single out any 
one thing responsible for his outstand- 
ing character. 

It is clear, however, that the life story 
of “Tap,” as we fondly address him, is 
a living memorial to him. As one reviews 
his contributions and accomplish- 
ments—through his 31 years in the Con- 
gress up to now, as well as in the period 
prior to the of his service 
here—it seems almost incredible that 
any man could have accomplished so 
much as he has done or to have been of 
such value to our Nation as he has been. 
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I shall not undertake here a biographi- 
cal sketch of our dear friend's life, Mr. 
Speaker, but I shall say that it is readily 
obvious to those of us who know him well 
and know of his life that the course he 
marked out for himself as a young man, 
and the pathway he has hewed for him- 
self in the forest of human needs, has 
justified fully the confidence of his con- 
stituents and fellow-citizens, of his as- 
sociates and, most assuredly, of his col- 
leagues in the Congress. His character, 
his talents, and his constant preparation 
for the future made him ready, through 
the years, for the opportunities which he 
encountered. And the record of how 
superbly he has met and fulfilled those 
opportunities and responsibilities is one 
of the bright pages in contemporary 
history. 


We, the congressional colleagues and 
friends of “Tap” WALTER, respect and ad- 
mire him, of course, for his outstanding 
abilities; but even more important than 
that, I expect, is the fact that not only do 
we respect and admire him on that score, 
but we have the deepest appreciation and 
the warmest affection for him because of 
those characteristics and qualities of hu- 
man nature that make a man’s life most 
useful and worthwhile. 

To each individual are given specific 
talents, graces, and thoughts, which 
make up his personality. Thus one be- 
comes an individual and each deed he 
performs, in his own way, has its in- 
fluence in both known and unknown 
paths. Glancing back over the 17 years 
it has been my honor and privilege to be 
associated in the Congress with our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the attributes of 
his which come most clearly to my mind 
today are those of his devotion to his 
duties, his high integrity and moral pur- 
pose, his intense love of country, his 
words of encouragement, and his depth 
of understanding. 

It is my heartfelt prayer, and I am 
sure it is the prayer of each Member of 
this body, that, through the grace of 
God, “Tap” WALTER may recover suffi- 
ciently from his serious illness to return 
to our midst, and resume at least a meas- 
ure of his normal activities and duties. 
And, as he approaches the observance 
Sunday of his 69th birthday, it also is 
my prayer that he may be spared to this 
life—to his family and friends, to the 
Congress and the Nation—for the observ- 
ance, in improved health, of many more 
happy and meaningful birthdays. And 
finally it is my prayer, Mr. Speaker, that 
the sure knowledge of his wisdom, his 
strength, and his moral integrity will 
help give to each one of us the courage 
that we need to continue our journeys. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
particular privilege and pleasure to join 
with the Members here in expressing 
birthday congratulations to our esteemed 
colleague and distinguished Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania, Francis E. 
‘WALTER. 

Through 30 of these birthdays this 
revered gentleman has patriotically 
served in this body. The breadth of his 
legislative knowledge, the depth of his 
human understanding, the guiding wis- 
dom of his recommended actions in com- 
mittee and this Chamber, his unfailing 
willingness, in spite of personal time and 
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duty pressures, to give counsel to less 
experienced associates; these with a host 
of other superior qualities, have already 
made his name a legend in the modern 
accomplishments of this body and the 
pages of our current legislative history. 

It has been a most rewarding experi- 
ence for me to have served, over these 
past several years, with my distinguished 
colleague on the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Through this association I have 
come to know him very well, and I am, 
indeed, honored to call him a personal 
friend. It is, therefore, a multiple pleas- 
ure to extend him my warmest personal 
congratulations on this particular birth- 
day occasion. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, to my col- 
league, the Honorable Francis E. WAL- 
TER, I pray God will send His choicest 
blessings on your birthday, May 26th. 
Your courage to face daily the problems 
is well known to all of us who have been 
privileged to work with you in the House 
of Representatives. In these trying days, 
in our work in Congress we miss you and 
look forward to the day when you again 
will join us in answering “aye” and 
“nay.” 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with my colleagues in 
extending felicitations and good wishes 
to our distinguished Member from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALTER] on his forthcom- 
ing birthday. 

In addition, may I say that we all hope 
and pray that his condition will improve 
to the extent that he will be able to 
leave the hospital and rejoin us in the 
yery near future. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join with my colleagues in 
extending sincere felicitations to our dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable Francis E. 
8 on the occasion of his 69th birth - 

ay. 

All of us have been deeply concerned 
about his illness and pray for a speedy 
and complete recovery. It has been my 
Privilege to be associated with Chairman 
WALTER during my years in Congress, and 
I highly respect him for his skill as a 
legislator and his devotion to the public 
cause. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to have this opportunity to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of my 
colleagues on the occasion of the 69th 
birthday of “Tap” WALTER. I have come 
to regard him with great admiration and 
affection, as have all of us. He is truly 
a remarkable man, possessed of great 
intelligence and energy, and he has un- 
stintingly given of himself for the benefit 
of this House and the people of the 
United States. I have learned much 
from him, and am truly sorry he cannot 
be here today to hear the deserved praise 
of his fellows. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join the other Members of this 
House in extending warmest birthday 
greetings to our esteemed colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable Francis EUGENE WALTER, who will 
celebrate his 69th birthday this Sunday, 
May 26. We are all very sorry that Tap“ 
cannot be here with us on this occasion 
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so that we might be able to extend our 
felicitations in person. 

When I first came to Congress in 1944 
“Tap” had already served many years in 
this House and from the start I have 
been privileged to count him among my 
friends. I have a deep sense of gratitude 
for the advice and help he has extended 
to me over these many years. Tap“ is 
one of our ablest Members, a modest man 
and above all fair and impartial in his 
dealings with his colleagues. 

I am sure there are thousands of peo- 
ple all over the world who would like to 
extend “Tap” a most happy birthday for 
it was through his humanitarian efforts 
that many hundreds of refugees found it 
possible to start a new life at a time when 
they had lost all hope. Also through his 
help on private immigration bills many 
more thousands of people have been per- 
mitted to join their kin here in America. 
There is probably no one who has ac- 
complished so much for the unfortunate, 
homeless, and displaced persons. 

My hopes and prayers are that “Tap” 
will have a speedy recovery and will soon 
be back with his many friends here in 
the House of Representatives to continue 
his dedicated work for his district, the 
State of Pennsylvania, and his beloved 
country. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
requests from at least a dozen other 
Members on both sides of the aisle to 
express their views relative to this dis- 
tinguished Member of our body, and, 
therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
69th birthday of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


LET’S HOLD THE LINE ON TOURISTS’ 
FARES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. FRIEDEL] may ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, congres- 
sional committees are properly con- 
cerned over current negotiations relative 
to an increase in airline fares across the 
transatlantic route. It appears that our 
two transatlantic carriers—Pan Ameri- 
can and TWA—would be faced with the 
een of having aircraft impounded 

countries—principally Great 
ri un they agree to what 
amounts to an increase in tourist fares, 
as insisted upon by the International Air 
Transport Association. 

Mr. Speaker, Pan American and TWA 
are privately owned by American citi- 
zens. Their foreign competitors—to a 
large extent—are Government owned. 
The wage scales are radically different, 
in fact, our U.S.-flag carriers pay sub- 
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stantially more in wages to their person- 
nel than do the foreign lines. Yet, until 
this past week, the fares across the North 
Atlantic were substantially the same. 

It is ironic that the champions of 
higher fares are the same carriers that 
are heavily invested in by their govern- 
ments and which pay much lower wages 
for supposedly identical services. 

As a matter of fact, the subject of 
lowered fares across the Atlantic has 
been almost a fixation with Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways and its farsighted 
Maryland-raised president, Mr. Juan T. 
Trippe. As early as 1943, when it was 
apparent that postwar air growth would 
be stupendous, Mr. Trippe began clam- 
oring for some system whereby inter- 
national air fares could be reduced. 

Today, an overwhelming amount of 
the revenues across the North Atlantic 
are engendered by American citizens. 
Ironically, again, our two transatlantic 
carriers are hauling only about 35 per- 
cent of the traffic. Yet, led by Pan 
Am, they seek to keep the fares below 
the levels advocated by their European 
competition. 

Mr. Trippe, in his 1962 annual re- 
port to his stockholders, had this to say: 

If a reasonable reduction in transatlantic 
tariffs were acceptable to European air car- 
riers and their governments, everybody would 
gain. Trade between free world nations will 
gain. Tourists and business travel will gain. 
Airline employees will gain. Airline owners 
will gain, as well as private shareholders in 
America and government owners in Europe. 
Many more paying passengers will fill empty 
seats although each will have paid less for 
his transatlantic flight—an objective long 
sought by your company. 


I think we should support Mr. Trippe 
and Pan Am in lowering the fares and 
let our international air carriers oper- 
ate with more substantial payloads. 


PROFITEERING IN SUGAR 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for the Congress of the United 
States through its appropriate com- 
mittees to investigate the skyrocketing 
price of sugar within the last 30 days, 
the price of sugar has increased 3 cents 
a pound to the individual consumer. 
The prices give every prospect of con- 
tinuing to rise. The hoarders are hard 
at work to join the profiteers. 

Simple arithmetic will disclose that 
with an annual per capita consumption 
of sugar totaling 100 pounds each year, 
the current 3-cent per pound increase 
will cost $3 additional for every man, 
woman and child in the country. The 
total cost of the sugar price increase 
this year to 188 million Americans will 
total $664 million—and the cost could 
reach $1 billion if the present price spiral 
is not halted. 

We should endeavor to find out who is 
getting the bonanza of lush profits. 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION 


address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 28, 1963, the Federal 
Communications Commission issued a 
public notice that it planned to consider 
limiting the number of commercials that 
a station can broadcast in a given 
period. 

While the Commission indicated it 
wishes to take into consideration all 
possible alternatives and to consider 
whether special provisions should be 
made for stations which, because of 
their location in sparsely populated 
areas or other factors, might not be 
able to observe the limitations contained 
in the NAB codes and at the same time 
maintain operation in the public inter- 
est, I must confess that I am very dis- 
turbed over this proposal. 

The adoption of such a proposal by 
the FCC, as I view it, Mr. Speaker, is 
a very definite form of rate setting 
which I believe to be outside and beyond 
present regulations. 

Should this proposal be permitted to 
be placed in effect, it would mean the 
establishment of and control of time a 
station may devote to commercial broad- 
casting and thereby determine station 
rates without being in a position to in- 
sure that station that its advertisers 
will patronize the station at the greatly 
advanced rates that would be necessary 
to sustain its operation. Further, the 
proposal completely ignores the over- 
crowded radio field as it currently exists 
and ignores the economic facts of life. 
For example, last year, a ed 
prosperous year, over one-third of the 
AM radio stations in the country 
operated at a net loss. I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, to limit commercial time would 
necessarily cause advancement in rates 
and thereby drive advertisers to other 
advertising media. I am therefore most 
hopeful that the Commission will be 
very careful in moving ahead in this 
area. 


THE WHEAT REFERENDUM 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the wheat 
farmers of America are to be congratu- 
lated on their courage and fortitude in 
defeating the wheat referendum. They 
have won the fight against the brazen 
propaganda campaign of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which tried desper- 
ately hard to influence a favorable vote 
in the referendum. Secretary Freeman 
used the full power of the Department 
and a lot of the taxpayers’ money in this 
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effort to influence the election. Rushing 
the feed grain bill through Congress 
without amendments made no difference. 
Even President Kennedy’s personal ap- 
peal for a “yes” vote went unheeded. 
Statistically, the “yes” vote in the ref- 
erendum received only 47.79 percent of 
the total vote, not even a majority, 
whereas a two-thirds vote was required. 
Only five States cast a two-thirds vote 
in favor of the referendum. In defeating 
the referendum, the wheat farmers 
served notice on the Kennedy adminis- 
tration that they love freedom more than 
a regimented and controlled agricultural 
economy. 

Our corn and feed grain farmers, dairy 
farmers, as well as our livestock pro- 
ducers are also to be heartily congratu- 
lated. If the wheat referendum had 
prevailed, it would only have been a 
question of time before they would have 
again been confronted with strict con- 
trol legislation. 

The Kennedy administration and Sec- 
retary Freeman have suffered a humili- 
ating defeat. 

I call on the Kennedy administration 
to immediately propose a new wheat bill 
to protect the wheat farmers of the Na- 
tion. I cannot conceive of the adminis- 
tration letting wheat farmers hang out 
on a limb with $1 a bushel wheat which 
Secretary Freeman said they would get 
if the referendum failed. 

The responsibility for new wheat leg- 
islation rests with the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. 


MUZZLING THE MILITARY 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, so much 
has been said lately about muzzling the 
military that I hesitate to use the term. 
How, when, and where the military 
should speak out is a controversy that I 
am certain will not soon be resolved. 
Nevertheless, the law seems to be quite 
clear that military personnel cannot le- 
gally be restrained from communicating 
with their respective Congressmen. Pub- 
lic Law 51, 82d Congress, states: 

No member of the Armed Forces shall be 
restricted or prevented from communicating 
directly or indirectly with any Member or 
Members of Congress concerning any sub- 
ject unless such communication is in viola- 
tion of law, or in violation of regulations 
necessary to the security and safety of the 
United States. 


Recently, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Tatcorr] and I received nu- 
merous complaints from military per- 
sonnel at Guantanamo that they were 
instructed that they could not commu- 
nicate with their Congressmen without 
first getting permission from their su- 
periors. 

The gentleman from California caused 
an inquiry to be made at the base and a 
sampling of the personnel indicated this 
information was incorrect. Perhaps the 
fact that each man was required to give 
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his name, rank, and serial number could 
have influenced the outcome. 

More recently a constituent of mine 
sent me a memorandum signed by 19 
physicians—ofiicers of the U.S. Air Force 
which reads as follows: 

On or about February 8, 1963, the follow- 

announcement was made before the 
physicians at Travis Air Force Base Hospital. 
It was stated to be a base order. 

1. The expense and time incurred by con- 
gressional investigations was becoming quite 
excessive. To help alleviate these bother- 
some investigations the following steps would 
be taken: 

(a) The serviceman would first take his 
complaint to his immediate commander. If 
the complaint could not be solved to the 
serviceman’s satisfaction then he could take 
the complaint to the Inspector General's 
Team. If they could not correct his com- 
plaint, then he could write his Con 

(b) If a serviceman failed to take the 
above steps, then it would be reflected on 
his officer effectiveness reports that he was 
using political influence. 

(c) If a serviceman’s wife wrote in his 
lieu, then it would be reflected upon his of- 
ficer effectiveness reports that he had no 
control over his household. 


I am told that this order was also dis- 
seminated to the enlisted men in a writ- 
ten form for them to initial and the 
forms collected. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that this 
practice is not becoming prevalent in 
our military. This is a form of coercion 
which has no place in any society. It is 
reducing our military personnel to a 
state of indentured servitude with no 
right to petition for a redress of griev- 
ances. It is an encroachment upon per- 
sonal liberty as guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution. With so much power being 
centralized in the Federal Government, 
it would seem all the more necessary for 
citizens to more frequently write their 
Congressmen, 


CAPT. H. E. BECKMEYER, U.S. NAVY 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND AC- 
COUNTS, AND CAPT. JOHN A. 
SCOTT, OFFICE OF NAVAL MATE- 
RIAL 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, credit must be given where 
credit isdue. Therefore, I want to highly 
commend Capt. H. E. Beckmeyer, of the 
U.S. Navy Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts and Capt. John A. Scott, of the 
Office of Naval Material. Last week 
these two men were responsible for the 
halting of a procurement for which in- 
dustry could not secure drawings. Ab- 
sence of these drawings would have 
virtually eliminated competition and im- 
posed an added burden on the taxpayer. 
I am happy to report today that just the 
opposite will occur—drawings are going 
to be made available and the procure- 
ment will be truly competitive. 

By far the greatest percentage of Gov- 
ernment employees are honest, dedicated 
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people, and that includes military per- 
sonnel. Where such an exhaustive chain 
of command is involved, as in the case of 
our sprawling Defense Department, even 
a few rotten apples in the barrel can con- 
taminate most of the rest and, therefore, 
make the majority look bad. 

In this case, as in many others, a pri- 
vate industry notified me that the Navy 
Department had up for procurement a 
variable resistor that is a part of a com- 
puter system known as the AN/ASA 13. 
The Navy contended this item was to be 
purchased under competitive conditions, 
but there was no description of the item 
to be bought and no drawings were avail- 
able. All the Navy had was a commer- 
cial company part number to identify 
the equipment. Only that one company 
knew the technical aspects of the item to 
be bought. In effect, this made the 
whole concept of a competitive procure- 
ment, in this case, laughable. 

Learning of this deplorable and 
shameful camouflage, I followed my 
usual procedure and demanded drawings 
and specifications be furnished so that 
real competitive bidding could be brought 
about with the usual savings of defense 
dollars for the taxpayer. 

Captain Scott and Captain Beckmeyer 
cooperated wholeheartedly with my re- 
quest. Captain Beckmeyer said he 
learned there were drawings but they 
could not be found. He assured me that 
they would be found, and he delayed this 
procurement until that time. He actu- 
ally went so far as to cancel the procure- 
ment, assuring me he will have it re- 
issued once the drawings are uncovered. 
These specifications will then be fur- 
nished to bidders, and we should then 
see a truly competitive procurement with 
a liberal savings to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Speaker, Captain Beckmeyer and 
Captain Scott should receive a com- 
mendation from the Secretary of the 
Navy for their actions in this procure- 
ment. And I might say here today that 
I cannot for the life of me see how those 
in higher positions of authority fail to 
recognize the importance of this type of 
administration. I cannot understand 
how they fail to make such actions the 
rule instead of the exception. 

Mr. Speaker, if I could only receive 
this type of cooperation and could get 
a few of the hardheaded, hell-bent-for- 
leather, pot-bellied, bureaucratic, self- 
styled, conceited administrators to see 
the merits of actions such as those of 
Captains Beckmeyer and Scott, my job 
could be labeled by a geometric expres- 
sion, “Q.E.D.” 


WHAT “PROMISES” WERE MADE TO 
KHRUSHCHEV ON CUBA? 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I read 
on the UPI press ticker this morning 
that in bidding Castro farewell at a mass 
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rally in Russia, Khrushchev is quoted as 
saying: 

The world may face a more difficult crisis 
than the Cuba confrontation of last October 
unless the United States adheres to its 
promises in the Caribbean. 

It is clear that if the American Govern- 
ment does not follow the promises it has 
made to Cuba the world may find itself in 
a more dangerous situation than last year. 


Mr. Speaker, the time has come for the 
President of the United States to tell 
the American people what are the 
“promises” that were made to Khru- 
shchev on Cuba in October and Novem- 
ber of last year. It is strange and ironic 
that we have to learn about such deals 
from Communist Cuba and from 
Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev further said: 

Normalization of the Caribbean situation 
might be reached on the basis of the well- 
known five points put forward by Castro. 


Incidentally, that Castro five-point de- 
mand took place on October 28 of last 
year when the blockade was still in effect. 

One of these was to stop attacks by the 
Cuban freedom fighters. This demand 
has been conceded by the New Frontier 
to Communist Castro. 

Another is the complete evacuation of 
the U.S. naval base at Guantanamo. 
All portents indicate pressure is build- 
ing up on this demand. 

I wonder if one of the others; that 
is, resumption of trade, is not partially 
being put into effect with a foot-in-the- 
door technique by the FAA in connec- 
tion with the overflights of Cuban Com- 
munist registered planes being permitted 
to use U.S. airspace so long as they go 
through a certain traffic corridor and 
stop for inspection at either Boston, New 
York, or Washington, D.C. 

I have requested that all flights by 
Cuban registered planes or the planes of 
other countries going to or coming from 
Cuba be stopped, and the use of U.S. air- 
space to perpetuate Castro in power be 
denied. 

If that is not done, I shall introduce a 
bill to accomplish this result and ask for 
an immediate hearing on this whole 
mess. 

It is time that President Kennedy lay 
before the American people the promises 
he made last year to get Russian missiles 
and troops out of Cuba. 

It appears that, as usual, the Ameri- 
can people have to get their news on our 
Government’s activities from Khru- 
shchev. The Kennedy news managers 
have built up the myth that there were 
no promises made last fall. 

It was made to appear that we stood 
“eyeball to eyeball” with Khrushchev 
and told him to take his missiles and go 
but now it becomes apparent through ac- 
tions that followed that the President 
dealt away our bases in Europe, our pos- 
ture in Laos, our Monroe Doctrine in the 
Western Hemisphere, and who knows 
what else. f 

I hereafter include in the Recorp the 
five demands Castro made on October 
28, 1962, referred to repeatedly by Castro 
and Khrushchev and reiterated as their 
joint demands from Moscow. 
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Those demands are as follows: 

First. End all subversive activities, 
dropping and landing of arms and explo- 
sives by air and sea, organization of 
mercenary invasions, infiltration of spies 
and saboteurs, all of which are organized 
in U.S. territory and certain accomplice 
countries. 

Second. Withdraw from Guantanamo. 

Third. End U.S. economic blockade 
and all measures of commercial pres- 
sures. 

Fourth. End United States and Puerto 
Rican based pirate attacks. 

Fifth. End all violation of air and 
naval space by North American military 
aircraft and ships. 


EQUAL PAY ACT OF 1963 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 362 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6060) to prohibit discrimination on account 
of sex in the payment of wages by employers 
engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed two hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE] and, pend- 
ing that, myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 362 
makes in order the consideration of H.R. 
6060, a bill to prohibit discrimination on 
account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce. 
It is an open rule and provides for 2 hours 
of debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no controversy 
over the rule, although there is some 
controversy over the bill, and I there- 
fore reserve the balance of my time. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, House 
Resolution 362, makes in order the con- 
sideration of H.R. 6060 to prohibit dis- 
crimination on account of sex in the 
payment of wages by employers engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce. Similar bills have 
been before this House before, but this 
one, I think, is by all odds the best one, 
although it is by no means perfect, that 
we have had so far. 
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For those who fear this legislation— 
and there are some I would like to point 
out that all women are by no means 
covered in this act, As a matter of fact, 
we see, according to the supplemental 
views in the report, that the prohibition 
against discrimination because of sex is 
placed under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, with the act’s established coverage 
of employers and employees. All of the 
Fair Labor Standards exemptions apply; 
and, this is very noteworthy, agriculture, 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and laun- 
dries are excluded. Also all professional, 
managerial, and administrative person- 
nel and outside salesmen are excluded. 
So, a very great quantity of women will 
not be covered in this act, especially 
because it considers hotels, motels, res- 
taurants, and laundries, where women 
are by far the majority of the workers. 
They will not be included. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always felt that 
these bills would come to us from now on, 
and I hope that they will, but in every 
instance it is only one bite of the cherry. 
In other words, we are just nibbling away 
at a thing that could have been com- 
pletely covered by an amendment to the 
Constitution simply giving women equal 
rights and letting it go at that. That 
apparently has not been the will of the 
House so far. I hope someday that it 
will be. However, in the meantime, we 
are going to have to have these bills 
which will help, which will do a little, 
which will get a foot in the door, and 
they will have to continue to come to us. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill in my estimation 
is good. It is a little bit too little and, 
of course, it is too late. But on the other 
hand it is the best thing we can get at 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no serious ob- 
jection to it. I feel sure that the House 
will be glad; in fact, we feel that it is 
high time for it to pass favorably on this 
legislation and certainly pass favorably 
on the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know that I will use the 5 minutes 
that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Bounce] has so graciously granted me. 
But I cannot sit idly by without express- 
ing my opinion about this legislation. I 
recognize that this bill is going to pass. 
It is going to pass overwhelmingly, I sus- 
pect, because it has an appeal to a mi- 
nority or special group. It deals with 
women. I recognize the seeming popular 
appeal and then, too, Mr. Speaker, I rec- 
ognize in addition to the futility of my 
stating my position the politically un- 
wise situation in which I find myself. 
I certainly do not want to be put in the 
position of opposing the women of this 
country, and I could dwell at some length 
on that subject. I am not so sure that 
the women want this bill. However, I 
am opposed to this proposal because I 
think it is basically unsound, just as I 
have opposed proposals here that were 
aimed at other minority or special groups 

I doubt seriously, Mr. Speaker, if this 
bill is constitutional. I do not like the 
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idea of pointing out women here as if 
they are an inferior group and that the 
Federal Government with its strong arm 
must step in and try to protect them. 
I think they can stand on their own. 
They have been doing that for many, 
many generations, 

Mr. Speaker, there are many instances 
where women are entitled to more pay 
than the opposite sex and why should 
we just put them on an equal basis? This 
strikes at the merit system. 

Mr. Speaker, I am principally opposed 
to this legislation because it represents 
further regimentation of our people. 

This sets up another army of Federal 
agents to go about snooping into every 
little, as well as every big business in 
the country to see whether the Federal 
law is being enforced. 

I think women should be paid. I think 
they should be paid upon an equal basis 
with men for similar work, and I think 
generally it is true that they are, where 
they have the qualifications for that 
particular position, but this thing of reg- 
imentation is something that just does 
not appeal to me. In fact, our people are 
already overregimented. 

Mr. Speaker, there has grown up a 
custom in this country that we have to 
have the Federal Government stick its 
strong arms out to get into every phase 
and facet of our local government and 
of our industry. There is a provision in 
this bill, Mr. Speaker, that I think 
throws some light on what I am talking 
about. There is a provision that an em- 
ployer who is paying a wage rate differ- 
ential in violation of this subsection shall 
not, in order to comply with the provi- 
sions of this subsection, reduce the wage 
rate of an employee. That recognizes 
the fact that there are many, many 
women in this country who are receiving 
better pay than men for equal service, 
as spelled out in this bill. I recognize, I 
repeat, the political appeal of this bill. 
I am not going to ask anyone to oppose 
this bill, or to cast their ballot against it, 
but I am going to emphasize, as one who 
is opposed to the ever-spreading tentacles 
of the Federal Government into the 
management and the conduct of the af- 
fairs of the people of this Nation, that 
the Members had better give some con- 
sideration to it and its far-reaching im- 
plications. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, I am not so 
sure that this proposed legislation in the 
long run is going to benefit the women 
employees of this country. It is highly 
probable that the employers may find it 
advantageous to employ men in positions 
now filled by women. Certainly, they 
would feel inclined so to do in mar- 
ginal instances where the labor market is 
plentiful. In other words, it is highly 
probable that the passage of this bill 
would result in less employment for 
women. 

Mr. Speaker, finally I am opposed to 
this bill because I do not think that this 
subject is any of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s business. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, as a long-time advocate of the 
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principle of equal pay for equal work, 
I am very glad to speak in favor of 
H.R. 6060. I am very much interested 
in the remarks of the previous speaker 
because it is some time since the women 
of this country have been in the minor- 
ity. We are rather far ahead of you in 
that regard, my distinguished colleague. 
Of course, if you care to be the spokes- 
man for the actual minority. Equal pay 
legislation has been introduced in every 
Congress since 1945 by Members of both 
parties, a truly bipartisan effort. 

The bill which is now before us is 
essentially the same as the one intro- 
duced in March of this year by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GoopELL]. It is a very logical ap- 
proach to the problem in that it places 
administration of equal pay under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. This al- 
leviates the fear voiced by many that 
passage of such a bill would lead to the 
establishment of a new bureaucracy with 
a new set of rules and a new set of in- 
vestigators. The procedures under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act are already 
well established. However, let me re- 
mind you of what the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE] has already 
told us, that this bill in no way covers 
all the women workers of this country. 
Indeed, it leaves out a very great many 
of them. So I would like to consider this 
bill and have you consider it as one of 
the first steps toward an adjustment of 
balance in pay for women. 

As a matter of fact, you know it is 
going to affect some of you men because 
there are places where the men do not 
get paid as much as women for doing 
the same job. 

Furthermore, I am glad to note that 
H.R. 6060 gives a 1-year moratorium on 
enforcement, thereby giving ample op- 
portunity for voluntary compliance. 
Also, recognition is given the special 
problem created by existing collective 
bargaining agreements by providing that 
enforcement proceedings will be under- 
taken only at the expiration of such 
agreements or a maximum of 2 years 
after enactment. 

There are 24 million women in the 
labor force today and by 1970 we shall 
have over 30 million, Most women work 
to contribute to essential living expenses 
for themselves or their families. For 
example, over 6 million single women 
workers support themselves; over 2 mil- 
lion working women are heads of fam- 
ilies; others are the primary wage earner 
in the family although not technically 
the family head. 

Married women who are not the pri- 
mary wage earner in the family work 
to raise family living standards and to 
send children through college in many, 
many families, but there are others who 
must work to give their children proper 
education. The contribution of these 
women to the Nation’s productive re- 
sources must be recognized, encouraged, 
and maximized. 

It is a matter of simple justice to pay a 
woman the same rate as a man when 
she is performing the same duties. We 
have had equal pay in the Government 
for some years through the Federal clas- 
sified civil service. Some 22 States have 
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enacted equal-pay laws, but let me say 
right there that in many of these they do 
not work too well. However, a Federal 
law is needed to give complete and ade- 
quate coverage. 

It is my hope that the House will give 
favorable consideration to H.R. 6060, as 
it provides a sound and workable ap- 
proach to this problem. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I will not 
consume the 5 minutes. I do not think 
there is much doubt but that this legis- 
lation is going to pass, but since it is 
going to pass I think we ought to con- 
cern ourselves about some of the pro- 
visions in the bill. I will not take the 
time of the House to discuss the bill in 
detail, but would merely point out to the 
membership that they should pay par- 
ticular attention to the way the jurisdic- 
tion and the responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary of Labor are spelled out in this bill. 
I would admonish the members of the 
legislative committee when they speak 
in general debate to make the legislative 
history abundantly clear as to what the 
responsibilities are and where the limi- 
tations on the responsibilities and rights 
of the Secretary of Labor rise. 

I particularly am concerned about a 
statement that is carried in one of 
the additional views by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Martin] which is 
not, as I read it, entirely in conformity 
with some of the statements that were 
made to the Rules Committee. As I 
understood the members of the legisla- 
tive committee, the Secretary of Labor 
has authority to investigate and to 
negotiate with the employers on the 
basis of any irregularities he might dis- 
cover on the basis of his investigation, 
but as far as inflicting any penalty or 
other sanctions against the employer is 
concerned, this can only be done by the 
Federal district court. In other words, 
the essential authority is not extended 
to the Secretary of Labor. I hope this 
me be clearly brought out in the de- 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have long cosponsored this 
legislation. I believe it is a good ap- 
proach and a basic policy the country 
should adopt. I strongly recommend 
the passage of this legislation. I like the 
statement that this is a matter of simple 
justice to everyone in our civilization 
and our business community, that we 
treat everybody alike. 

Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is. not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 
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The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Ree a ee ERG CETE WEE ee 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 362, nays 9, not voting 64, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 54] 
YEAS—362 
Abele Edwards Libonati 
Adair Elliott Lindsay 
Addabbo Ellsworth Lipscomb 
Albert Everett Long, La. 
Anderson Evins McClory 
Andrews Fallon McCulloch 
Ashbrook Par! McDade 
Ashley Fascell McDowell 
Ashmore Feighan McFall 
Aspinall Findley McIntire 
Auchincloss Fino McLoskey 
Avery Flood. Macdonald 
Ayres Flynt MacGregor 
Baker Madden 
Baldwin Foreman Mailliard 
Baring Fountain Marsh 
Barrett Fraser Martin, Calif. 
Barry Frelinghuysen 
Bass Priedel Mathias 
Bates Fulton, Pa. Matsunaga 
Battin Fulton, Tenn 
er Fuqua y 
Beckworth Gallagher Meader 
Beermann Garmatz Miller, N.Y. 
Belcher ary Milliken 
Bell Gathings 1s 
Bennett, Fla. Gavin Minish 
Bennett, Mich, Gibbons Minshan 
Gilbert Montoya 
Betts. Gill Moore 
Boggs Glenn Moorhead 
Boland Gonzalez Morgan 
Bolling Morris 
Bolton, Morrison 
Frances P Green, Oreg. Morse 
Bolton, Green, Pa. Morton 
Oliver P Griffin Mosher 
Bow riffiths Moss 
Bray Gross Multer 
Brock Grover Murphy, M 
Bromwell Gubser N. T. 
Brown, Calif. Hagan, Ga Natcher 
Brown, Ohio Hagen, Nedzt 
Lene oon — OG. Haley —— 
„Va. Hall gaard 
. — Halpern O'Hara, Ill 
Burke O'Hara, Mich. 
ter O’Konski 
Burleson Hardy Olsen. Mont. 
Burton Harris Olson, 
Byrne, Pa. Harrison O'Neill 
Byrnes, Wis. Harvey, Mich. Osmers 
Cahill Hawkins. Ostertag 
Cameron Healey Passman 
Cannon Hechler Patman 
Carey Hemphill Patten 
Cederberg Hoeven Pelly 
Celler Hoffman Pepper 
Chamberlain Holifield 
Chelf Holland Philbin 
Chenoweth Horton Pike 
Clancy Hosmer Pillion 
Clark Huddleston 
Clausen Poft 
Cleveland Hutchinson Powell 
Cohelan Ichord Price 
Coliter Jarman Pucinski 
Conte Jennings Quie 
Corbett Jensen Quillen 
Corman Joelson Rains 
Cramer J Randall 
Cunningham Johnson, Calif. Reid, Dl. 
Curtin Johnson, Wis, Reid, N-Y. 
Curtis Jonas Reifel 
Daddario Jones, Ala. Reuss 
Dague Jones, Mo. 
Daniels Karsten Rhodes, Pa. 
Davis, Ga Karth Rich 
Dawson Kastenmeier Riehlman 
Delaney Keith Rivers, Alaska 
Dent Kelly Roberts, Ala. 
Denton Keogh Roberts, Tex. 
Derounian Kilgore Robison 
King, N.Y. Rodino 
Devine Klu Rogers, Colo 
Dingell Knox Rogers, 
Dole Kornegay Rogers, 
Donohue Kunkel Roosevelt 
Dorn Kyl 
Dowdy Laird Roudebush 
Downing Landrum Roush 
Dulski Langen Rumsfeld 
Duncan Latta Ryan, Mich. 
Dwyer Leggett Ryan, N.Y. 
Edmondson Lennon St. George 
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St Germain Steed Vanik 
Onge Stephens Vinson 
lor Stinson Waggonner 
Schadeberg Stratton Wallhauser 
Schneebeli Stubblefield 
Schweiker Sullivan Watts 
Secrest. Taft Weaver 
Selden Talcott Weltner 
ey Taylor Whalley 
Sh d Teague, Calif. Wharton 
Shipley ‘Teague, Tex. White 
Shriver ‘Thompson, La. 
Sibal Thompson, N.J. Wickersham 
Sickles 
Thomson, Wis, Willis 
Siler Thorn Wilson, Bob 
Sisk Toll Uson, 
Skubitz Tollefson Charles H. 
Slack Trimble Wilson, Ind 
Smith, Calif. Tuck Wright 
Smith, Iowa Tupper Wydler 
Smith. Va. Tuten Wyman 
Snyder Udall Young 
Springer Ullman Younger 
Staebler Utt Zablocki 
Stafford Van Deerlin 
NAYS—9 
Abern Mahon Purcell 
Colmer Poage Williams 
Fisher Pool Winstead 
NOT VOTING—64 
Abbitt Hansen Nelsen 
Harsha ix 
Arends Harvey, Ind. O’Brien, Til 
Blatnik Hays O'Brien, 
Bonner Hébert Pilcher 
Brademas Henderson Rivers, S.C. 
Brooks Herlong 
Brotzman Horan Rostenkowski 
Buckley Kee Roybal 
Casey Kilburn Schenck 
Cooley King, Calif, Schwengel 
Davis, Tenn. Kirwan Scott 
Diggs Lankford Senner 
Finnegan Lesinski Short 
Fogarty Lloyd Staggers 
Forrester Long, Md. Thomas 
Gtaimo McMillan Van Pelt 
Grabowski Martin, Nebr. Walter 
Grant Westland 
Gray Miller, Calif. Whitten 
Monagan 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. Kil- 
burn. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Harsha. 

Mrs, Hansen with Mr. Schenck. 


Mr. Pogarty with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Nelsen. 

Gray with Mr. Lesinski. 

Hays with Mr. Miller of California. 
Henderson with Mr. O’Brien of Minois. 
. Nix with Mr. Finnegan. 

Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Rosten- 
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Diggs with Mr. O’Brien of New York. 
Lankford with Mr. Whitten. 
Forrester with Mr. Grant. 


Scott with Mr. Thomas. 
Senner with Mr. Long of Maryland. 


BEBERERERES 


of the bill (H.R. 6060) to prohibit dis- 
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crimination on account of sex in the 
payment of wages by employers engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H.R. 6060, with Mr. 
Price in the chair. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
6060, a bill to prohibit discrimination on 
account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce. 

I would like to inform this body that 
the bill comes out of the Committee on 
Education and Labor with bipartisan 
support. Only three committee mem- 
bers opposed the passage of this legis- 
lation. 

Legislation of this kind has been rec- 
ommended over a period of years and 
during the 87th Congress the House 
acted favorably on an equal-pay Dill. 
However, the Senate appended this legis- 
lation to another bill and the 87th Con- 
gress closed without final action on the 
measure. 

There is little doubt as to the need for 
this legislation. The objective sought is 
wage justice for working men and 
women. Discriminatory wage practices 
based upon sex, like other forms of dis- 
crimination in employment, are contrary 
to our basic employment, are contrary 
to our basic traditions of freedom and 
fairplay. 

The payment of wages on a basis other 
than that of the job performed is not 
only harmful to the individual worker 
and our economy, but also to our Na- 
tion’s image abroad. The fact that em- 
ployers still pay lower wage rates to 
women workers for the same or com- 
parable work as that performed by men 
workers in the same place is contrary 
to every concept of equality and justice 
in which we so strongly believe. 

This principle of equality has been en- 
dorsed by labor, by leaders in both polit- 
ical parties, and by numerous business 
organizations and spokesmen. The In- 
ternational Labor Organization—of 
which we are a member and which I 
shall attend next week—provides in its 
constitution that men and women 
should receive equal remuneration for 
work of equal value.” Thirty-eight 
countries have ratified an ILO Conven- 
tion which sets up standards and proce- 
dures for establishing equal pay in fact 
as well as in principle. The European 
Common Market agreement, the Rome 
Treaty, also carries a specific provision 
for equal pay. 

Thus we come to this legislation but- 
tressed by support at home and abroad, 
from labor and management, from men 
and women, and from Democrats and 
Republicans, 

This bill would amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to add as a labor standard 
worthy of protection by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that of equal pay for equal 
work without discrimination on the basis 
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of sex. We are fitting on an adminis- 
trative framework, tried and tested 
through the years—and perhaps weath- 
ered a bit—a Federal policy the merit of 
which no one seriously questions. The 
effect of the bill is to give to employees 
who would be entitled to receive equal- 
pay treatment under it the same reme- 
dies which are prescribed for workers in 
relation to minimum wage and overtime 
payments required by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

We know that the majority of married 
women who work are those whose earn- 
ings even when combined with their 
husbands’ puts them in the lower eco- 
nomic income scale, We know that 4.6 
million women workers are the heads of 
households and that their number repre- 
sents one-tenth of all the families in 
the United States. 

Twenty-four and one-half million 
workers or one-third of the labor force 
today are women. Most of these women 
cannot look to unions for protection 
from unequal pay and other discrimina- 
tory treatment since only some 21 mil- 
lion of them belong to unions. We know 
that the earnings of women are esti- 
mated to be more than $45 billion an- 
nually. Women are essential to some of 
our key industries, such as our space and 
electronic industries. They perform 
work—and competently—in almost 
every occupation in our industrial com- 
plex. All of these facts serve to point 
out the importance economically and 
morally of more equally sharing the 
benefits of our national prosperity with 
the hardworking ladies of our land. 

The bill prohibits the payment of dis- 
criminatory wage rates which are based 
on sex and would apply, therefore, in 
the unusual case where men are now 
paid a lower wage rate than women for 
performing the same job. However, the 
bill, if passed, will be primarily and im- 
mediately beneficial to women. More 
specifically, it will be even more benefi- 
cial to Negro women who, because of the 
dual discrimination they encounter, are 
the victims of the most unjust wage 
rates. This bill will relieve them at least 
of the downgrading wage rate discrimi- 
nation based on sex, e 

As one of the distinguished witnesses 
testifying in favor of equal pay legisla- 
tion said: “Democracy bleeds a little 
each time those who champion it stand 
idly by in the face of discrimination.” 
This is one compelling and immediate 
opportunity to stanch such bleeding. 
How can we longer delay action? 

I urge this House to give its full sup- 
port to this vital legislation. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. THOMP- 
son] to control the time on this side of 
the aisle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PowELL] has con- 
sumed 6 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 6 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
6060. Perhaps, as the gentlewoman from 
New York has stated, this proposal is 
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too little and too late. Perhaps, as the 
gentlewoman from Ohio says, this is 
only the first step in the right direction. 

Mr. Chairman, passage of this bill 
will mark an important milestone in 
the campaign for equal rights for 
women. Its aim is simple, few will argue 
about the desirability of what it seeks 
to achieve. Under its provisions, the 
women of America will be assured of 
equal pay when they perform equal 
work. This undeniable right is now to 
be bolstered and secured by appropriate 
legislative action. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, last July, 
during consideration of this question on 
the floor of the House, a number of Re- 
publican amendments were adopted. 
Unfortunately, the administration in- 
corporated only a few of these changes 
when it submitted a new equal pay bill, 
H.R. 3861, this year. The shortcomings 
of the administration proposal were 
numerous, and our committee had some 
oe in working out a satisfactory 

Fortunately, on March 25, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL] in- 
troduced H.R. 5605. This bill, for the 
first time, placed the administration and 
enforcement of equal pay legislation un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act. This 
concept was the catalyst that had been 
needed. Very quickly this proposal was 
accepted by the members of the sub- 
committee. The full committee then 
voted its approval. Finally, last week 
the other body passed a bill, S. 1409, 
which is similar in all major respects 
with the bill now before us. 

However, H.R. 6060 differs substan- 
tially from both last year’s proposals and 
this year’s administration bill. For that 
reason I believe the significant changes 
should be pointed out. The following 
are the major differences between H.R. 
6060 and the earlier administration pro- 
posal. Under H.R. 6060: 

First. The prohibition against dis- 
crimination because of sex is placed un- 
der existing law, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, with that act’s established 
coverage of employers and employees. 

Second. All the exemptions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act apply: Agriculture, 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and laun- 
dries are excluded. Also, all profes- 
sional, managerial, and administrative 
personal, and outside salesmen are ex- 
cluded. 

Third. Investigation and administra- 
tion will be under the existing Wage and 
Hour Division, thus avoiding the cre- 
ation of a vast new bureaucracy. 

Fourth. Enforcement must be ob- 
tained in the Federal courts and not 
arbitrarily through an all-powerful ad- 
ministrative body. 

Fifth. The definitions and interpre- 
tations of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
will apply. These have been court tested 
and are generally understood by business 
and labor. 

Sixth. The concept of equal pay for 
jobs demanding equal skill has been ex- 
panded to require also equal effort, re- 
sponsibility, and similar working condi- 
tions. These factors are the core of all 
job classification systems. They form 
a legitimate basis for differentials in pay. 
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Seventh. A specific exception has been 
added for a system which measures earn- 
ings by quantity or quality of production. 

Eighth. A general exception has been 
added for differentials based on factors 
other than sex. 

Ninth. As the act. does not take effect 

for 1 year following the date of enact- 
ment, time is provided for voluntary 
adjustment. 
Tenth. Where there is a bona fide 
collective bargaining agreement, the act 
will not apply for an additional year, or 
at the expiration of the agreement, 
whichever occurs first. 

Eleventh. The Secretary of Labor is 
not given broad regulatory and rule- 
making authority. 

Twelfth. The proposed power of the 
Secretary of Labor to blacklist. Govern- 
ment contractors who allegedly discrim- 
inate against women has been elimi- 
nated. 

Thus it is apparent that a number of 
important changes have been made by 
our committee. As a result, we can ex- 
pect that the administration of the equal 
pay concept, while fair and effective, 
will not be excessive nor excessively wide 
ranging. What we seek is to insure, 
where men and women are doing the 
same job under the same working con- 
ditions that they will receive the same 
pay. It is not intended that either the 
Labor Department or individual em- 
ployees will be equipped with hunting 
licenses. 

The inequities which this legislation 
seeks to correct are apparent to us all. 
For example, a plant may have one rate 
for a classification such as male selector 
and packager and another for the clas- 
sification female selector and packager. 
Yet both are doing the same job on the 
same assembly line. Such discrimina- 
tion would be a violation. As another 
example, the classification names may 
not match—there would be male pack- 
agers and female selectors, nonetheless 
the work the two groups perform is 
identical in every respect. This, too, 
would be a violation if the men as a 
group received more pay than the 
women. On the other hand, the male 
packagers may be required to lift the 
heavy crates off the assembly line and 
place them on dollies or do various jobs 
requiring additional physical effort. The 
women selectors may work on the as- 
sembly line, selecting small items, for 
example, and placing them in crates. 
This would be a significant difference 
which would justify a difference in pay. 

The same reasoning can be applied to 
a department store which employs sales 
personnel who range from part-time, 
high school help, selling candy or 
trinkets, to highly trained and experi- 
enced personnel, selling such bread-and- 
butter items as appliances, furniture, 
suits, and other articles of clothing. It 
is not intended that salesmen or store 
clerks, for example, holding widely vary- 
ing jobs, — 2 in the same general 
category, should be compared or equated. 
If they are to be entitled to equal pay, 
they must be engaged in the same type 
of selling or clerk job, with the same type 
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ties are not to be confused with, or 
viewed as, basic job evaluation char- 
acteristics. 


In conclusion I would like to outline 
what I believe should be the procedure 
that should be followed when an allega- 
tion of discrimination is lodged with the 
Labor Department. 

First, of course, it should be ascer- 
tained whether or not the charged em- 
ployer is covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. It must be determined 
also whether or not the job in question 
is a covered or exempt job. 

Next, the investigation should be rea- 
sonable and in no event beyond the scope 
of the original charge. Requests for 
books and records should be specific and 
not of the shotgun variety. 

Nothing in this bill prohibits discrimi- 
nation in pay strictly between men 
or strictly between women. Discrimina- 
tion that operates against both men and 
women is not prohibited. The only thing 
prohibited is a difference in pay that is 
based solely on sex. 

Finally, the jobs in dispute must be 
the same in work content, effort, skill, 
and responsibility requirements, and in 
working conditions. As indicated earlier, 
it is not intended to compare unrelated 
jobs, or jobs that have been historically 
and normally considered by the indus- 
try to be different. Violations usually 
will be apparent, and will almost always 
occur in the same work area and where 
the same tasks are performed. A bona 
fide job classification system will nor- 
mally furnish the answer to a claim of 
discrimination. But in any event, the 
Labor Department or the employee, 
where an employee brings suit, will have 
the burden of proving to the court’s sat- 
isfaction that a violation has occurred. 
The time-honored concept that an in- 
dividual is presumed innocent until 
proven guilty will in no way be changed 
or altered by this act. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am enthusiastically 
in favor of this legislation as the sub- 
committee reported it. 

In this connection I might point out 
that I am indeed grateful as the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to all of the 
members of the subcommittee who were 
not only vitally interested in the legis- 
lation but more than normally coopera- 
tive and helpful. We had rather wide 
differences early in the game which were 
resolved, I think, in such a way that we 
have a really splendid and entirely re- 
sponsible piece of legislation for the 
membership of this body to consider 
today. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] has explained rather 
well some of the aspects of the legisla- 
tion. I think it should be emphasized 
that the bill does amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and this, we feel, is a 
great advantage, since there is a long 
history of familiarity and a large body 
of definitions within the structure of the 
act to be amended by the addition of a 
new section. 

Further, it is quite true that there are 
already employed in the Department of 
Labor, in the Wage and Hour Division, 
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almost all of the personnel which will be 
needed for the enforcement of this act. 
It does not create any great bureaucracy. 
There are approximately 1,890 employees 
in that Division at the moment, and the 
best. possible estimates indicate that an 
increase of only a handful of employees 
would be needed, and that is all, to pro- 
tect the more than 27.5 million persons 
covered under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The Secretary of Labor, in a letter 
to the committee, has given his assurance 
that he will assign this legislation, if it 
passes, to the Wage and Hour Division. 
Now, this, as I say, eliminates the need 
for a new bureaucratic structure, and 
perhaps the most worthy result, as the 
report indicates, is in the question of 
coverage. The bill neither extends nor 
curtails coverage under the act. 

It has been pointed out by the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from New York 
that this is a first step. And, that is 
so. It is true that many, many women 
who are employed are not to be covered 
under the act. I might point out the 
fact that, for instance, in hotels, which 
would be exempt, the work which women 
do in those establishments is almost ex- 
clusively women’s work, such as cham- 
bermaids, laundries, and so on, and 
therefore, even if they were covered un- 
der the act, very, very few of them, and 
then only in a larger establishment em- 
ploying more than 25 persons, would be 
able to benefit in any way. This legis- 
lation does not affect the wage of women 
vis-a-vis women or men vis-a-vis men. 
It only applies to instances where men 
and women are doing work and where 
there is a wage differential based solely 
on sex. It would make a violation of its 
provisions an unfair labor practice. The 
lower wage rate must be increased to 
the higher level so that there will not 
be an adverse effect on already estab- 
lished wage patterns. The language 
recognizes that there are many factors 
used to measure the relationship be- 
tween jobs and which establish a valid 
basis for a difference in pay. We do not 
want to disturb these. These factors 
will be found in a majority of the job 
elassification systems. Thus, it is an- 
ticipated that a bona fide classification 
program that does not discriminate on 
the basis of sex will serve as a valid de- 
fense to a charge of discrimination. 
Thus, among other things, shift differ- 
entials, restrictions on or differences 
based on time of day worked, hours of 
work, lifting or moving heavy objects, 
differences based on experience, training, 
or ability would also be exempted under 
this act. It provides a l-year mora- 
torium on enforcement as to all em- 
ployees and employers, and in addition, 
in the case of employees covered and 
working under collective bargaining 
agreements, there would be an additional 
year during which time that bargaining 
agreement could run its course. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Avery] 
during the discussion of the rule, ex- 
pressed some trepidation about the 
powers given to the Secretary of Labor 
and asked, I think quite reasonably, that 
these powers be explained. Here, again, 
we have a difference between the legis- 
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this 

legislation are attributable to the fact 
that I was not the chairman of the sub- 
committee last year. My distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ZELENKO], was chairman. My views 
with respect to the manner in which this 
problem should be solved differed from 
the views of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ZELENKO] and in large meas- 
ure the differences which are before you 
today and the differences between this 
measure and that which the House 
passed last year reflects my thinking in 
the matter. I do not say that they are 
so much better than those of my pred- 
ecessor, but I did have differences with 
him and they are reflected here as I 
think is quite natural. Mr. ZELENKO did 
a splendid job in the last Congress and 
deserves much credit. 

Mr. Chairman, back to a discussion of 
the Secretary of Labor and the proposed 
grant of authority to the Secretary to 
issue regulations: This was strictly lim- 
ited by the subcommittee. The Secre- 
tary will only have specific regulatory 
authority for the enforcement and ad- 
ministration of this act, since it is in 
fact a part of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as it is. 

Mr. Chairman, I might emphasize that 
where there is a charge of discrimina- 
tion no action can be taken by the Secre- 
tary if that discrimination persists, ex- 
cept following an action initiated by him, 
or it could be initiated by the employee 
or the employer in a Federal district 
court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has again 
expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in other words there 
will not be any capricious or arbitrary 
action on the part of the Secretary. He 
cannot communicate with an employer 
and say “You cease and desist this im- 
mediately on the payment of some pen- 
The only means by which en- 


I said, and I reemphasize it, is before 
the Federal district court. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that as under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act if there 
is a proven discrimination and a deter- 
mination is made by the Federal district 
court the guilty party is liable to double 
damages—liquidated damages—under 
the existing law. 

Mr. Chairman, some of my colleagues 
may think it somewhat arrogant because 
they have other ideas, but I suggest that 
the members of this subcommittee are 
thoroughly familiar with this legisla- 
tion. It was considered most carefully 
over a reasonable period of time. We 
did not rush it. We worked very closely 
back and forth between the Republicans 
and the Democrats and arrived at a con- 
census that was almost unanimously re- 
ported by the full committee. We are 
quite proud of it in its present form, and 
it is my intention today to ask the Mem- 
bers in considering this, following any 
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questions which they may have, to sup- 
port the subcommittee’s position with re- 
spect to holding this legislation as it is. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THompson] as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, for, I think, 
drastically changing and improving this 
legislation over what it was last year and 
over what was proposed earlier this year. 
His bill now is virtually my bill of March 
1963, introduced at a time when no bill 
in either body of the Congress took the 
fair labor standards approach to equal- 
pay-for-women legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make one 
major point here: Some of our colleagues 
are disturbed because they feel that there 
may be a broad, regulatory power 
granted to the Secretary of Labor, and I 
want to make it clear and have the con- 
firmation of the chairman of the sub- 
committee that there is no general regu- 
latory power granted to the Secretary 
of Labor under this legislation, that he 
will have no such power if this legislation 
in its present form passes the Congress. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
agree with the gentleman from New 
York emphatically. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from New 
Jersey, the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, for the very fair and judicious 
way in which he conducted the hearings 
and the deliberations on this legisla- 
tion. As has been indicated, the bill 
was not handled in a hasty manner. I 
am glad to say that the recommenda- 
tions and the arguments of the minority 
in this case were always given very care- 
ful consideration. Indeed, the proposal 
made by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GoopELL] that the legislation should 
be an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was a very major dif- 
ference from the bill presented by the 
administration. The subcommittee, as 
well as the full Committee on Education 
and Labor, saw fit to adopt the approach 
proposed by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Gooveti]. I consider it to be 
a good approach, a good way to imple- 
ment this basic principle which has been 
a part of the platforms of both of the 
great political parties. I refer, of course, 
to the principle that there should be no 
discrimination in the payment of wages 
on the basis of sex; that there should be 
equal pay for equal work. 

It should be noted in the debate that 
38 member nations of the International 
Labor Organization, in one of its con- 
ventions, endorsed the principle of equal 
pay for equal work. The countries which 
are members of the European Common 
Market, in their Rome Treaty, also en- 
dorsed this principle. 

I consider this bill to be a very good 
and practical approach. I should like 
to recall for the committee that in the 
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debate last year there were arguments 
centering around three amendments or 
points raised on the floor. 

The first such amendment, it will be 
recalled was offered by the gentlelady 
from New York {Mrs. St. GEORGE] who 
called for use of the term “equal work,” 
rather than “comparable work.” It will 
be recalled that the House adopted her 
amendment last year. 

This bill today speaks in terms of equal 
work. We go further in this legislation 
and provide some definition as to what 
equal work is—what is meant by equal 
work. The bill refers to jobs, the per- 
formance of which require equal skill, 
equal effort, equal responsibility, and 
which are performed under similar work- 
ing conditions. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
very glad that the gentleman is taking 
care to explain this. I believe in addition 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL] that the gentleman deserves a 
little credit, too, because this particular 
section or definition of “equal work” was 
a bothersome one last year. I think that 
the contribution which the gentleman 
made in adding these other factors and, 
rather specific ones, to it is a most valu- 
able contribution. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the gentleman 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I also want to com- 
mend the gentleman for the very hard 
work which he did. I think it is im- 
portant that we have clear legislative his- 
tory at this point. Last year when the 
House changed the word “comparable” to 
“equal” the clear intention was to nar- 
row the whole concept. We went from 
“comparable” to “equal” meaning that 
the jobs involved should be virtually 
identical, that is, they would be very 
much alike or closely related to each 
other. 

We do not expect the Labor Depart- 
ment people to go into an establishment 
and attempt to rate jobs that are not 
equal. We do not want to hear the De- 
partment say, “Well, they amount to the 
same thing,” and evaluate them so they 
come up to the same skill or point. We 
expect this to apply only to jobs that are 
substantially identical or equal. I think 
that the language in the bill last year 
which has been adopted this year, and 
has been further expanded by reference 
to equal skill, effort, and working condi- 
tions, is intended to make this point very 
clear. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In other words, would 
the gentleman agree with me that there 
would be no basis for comparing, say, an 
inspector with an assembler, for ex- 
ample? The Department of Labor could 
not say, “Well, now, these two jobs in- 
volve about the same level of skill and 
the same degree of responsibility.” It 
would be appropriate to compare inspec- 
tors with inspectors or assemblers with 
assemblers, but not to compare an in- 
spector with an assembler. 
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Mr. GOODELL. We are talking about 
jobs that involve the same quantity, the 
same size, the same number, where they 
do the same type of thing, with an iden- 
tity to them. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In addition, it would 
be clear that in comparing inspectors, if 
one inspects a complicated part of an 
engine, for example, while another in- 
spector makes only a cursory type of in- 
spection, obviously, the fact that both 
are inspectors would not mean that they 
should necessarily receive equal pay. 

Mr. GOODELL. I agree with the 
gentleman. I wish the gentleman would 
yield on that point to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, who made that very 
point yesterday to the Rules Committee. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
do agree with what the gentleman said 
thus far. The gentleman said the De- 
partment of Labor could not, where these 
differences exist, make such determina- 
tions. There are two protections. First 
of all, the Department is not given that 
broad discretion and is deliberately 
restricted in the act to the definition set 
forth in the act. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Iam very glad to have 
that important contribution. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. In 
the event in a very close matter they 
charge discrimination, it would be in- 
cumbent upon them to establish that be- 
fore a Federal judge. Further, in the 
case of inspectors, someone asked 
hypothetically yesterday, Suppose they 
are doing the same work but one of them 
at the end of the line lifts the parts 
and carries them away? Obviously this 
comes under what we construe to be 
effort involved. It is an additional mat- 
ter which clearly obliterates any ques- 
tion that they would be the same. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the gentleman 
for that important comment. 

Mr. GOODELL. I think the point 
made by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee is important. We discussed 
earlier the regulatory power. The Sec- 
retary may believe that a violation exists 
but the court will make a second in- 
dependent judgment. That is very sig- 
nificant. We are not allowing the Secre- 
tary of Labor to make decisions which 
excluded the court from an independent 
new interpretation of this act, as to 
whether the words we use are being ad- 
ministered reasonably and properly. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. In- 
deed, we are not granting any such 
authority, but the fact is that we are 
specifically and categorically restricting 
it, so that this is a negative action rather 
than a positive one. 

Mr. GOODELL. I would like to pursue 
the point about differences in efforts of 
employees. This is perhaps the broadest 
category we are talking about in com- 
paring jobs. 

It should be understood to be a very 
broad concept. This could involve a 
great many factors in terms of personal 
evaluation of continuous performance 
on the job, if an employee has demon- 
strated over a period of time that his 
performance exhibits more effort in the 
opinion of the supervisor, then a dif- 
ferentiation in pay will be justified. It 
also may include such factors as willing- 
ness exhibited by the employee and by 
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his actions to expend extra effort and to 
expend a little extra energy. It should 
be understood that it is not necessarily 
that the job requires extra effort, but it 
may be that an employee expends extra 
effort so that the performance of the 
employee on the job justifies a special 
consideration in terms of his pay. 

If I may conclude on just that point: 
It is our intention, I believe, on both 
sides of the aisle to provide here with 
the use of the terms “effort,” “skill,” 
“responsibility” and “working condi- 
tions” a maximum area for the interplay 
of intangible factors that justify a meas- 
urement which does not have to be given 
a point-by-point evaluation. In this 
concept, we want the private enterprise 
system, employer and employees and a 
union, if there is a union, and the em- 
ployers and employees if there is not a 
union, to have a maximum degree of dis- 
cretion in working out the evaluation of 
the employee’s work and how much he 
should be paid for it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. So long as pay dif- 
ferentials are not based on sex. 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes, as long as it is 
not based on sex. That is the sole factor 
that we are inserting here as a restric- 
tion. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, with- 
out in any way undertaking to detract 
from the effort that has been put into 
the drafting of this measure by the ma- 
jority Democratic side, I would just like 
to put in a word of commendation at this 
time for our Republican members on the 
Committee on Education and Labor for 
the constructive work that they have 
been doing in connection with this very 
important measure. At times, of course, 
we in the minority are accused of being 
completely negative in our approach. I 
have denied that because the facts and 
the record do not bear out any such con- 
tention. Iam happy to point out on this 
particular occasion that here is another 
evidence of what the minority can do in 
the way of constructive effort in the 
drafting of legislation that is of great 
consequence to the country. Asa matter 
of fact, from what I understand, much 
of this bill as it now appears before us 
is the result of these minority efforts and 
efforts that have been adopted or ac- 
cepted by the majority—and for that I 
commend them. But, certainly, if any- 
thing can be said to be representative of 
5 action, I think this is such a 
bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader very much. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GOODELL. We have been talk- 
ing about restrictions on the regulatory 
power. Some of our colleagues have 
asked where those restrictions are in the 
bill. I think this isa key point. We are 
amending the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The existing provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act will apply for enforce- 
ment and administration. The Fair La- 
bor Standards Act is very carefully drawn 
to grant regulatory authority only un- 
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der certain sections of the act. It does 
not grant broad regulatory authority or 
power to issue regulations for the act in 
general. By this bill we are adding a 
new subsection of the act and we specifi- 
cally make it clear that it is to be en- 
forced in the same pattern generally as 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is today, 
which means that there is no general 
power to issue regulations. No power is 
given to the Secretary in any way to 
write legislation for the Congress. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think it should be 
pointed out that an earlier version of this 
legislation did contain a section which 
would have authorized the Secretary to 
promulgate regulations. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] provided leader- 
ship in this field; and, as a result of his 
persuasive ability that provision was 
stricken out. As a result, it should be 
clear from the legislative history that 
we do not intend to give the Secretary 
of Labor any broad regulatory powers. 
I am sure the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
1 — 5 will have more to say on this sub- 

ect. 

Mr. GOODELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

The contribution of the gentleman 
from Ohio was very significant in this 
respect. 

I would like to make specific reference 
to the report of the other body in refer- 
ence to regulation, because the other 
body specifically struck out the power 
of the Secretary to write regulations, 
then passed them all over. 

I want to quote it because I think it 
is inaccurate in the other body’s re- 
port, and we should repudiate it as a part 
of our legislative history. 

They say on page 3 of the report: 

The committee that the appli- 
cation of this new legislation will require a 
cautious step-by-step implementation in de- 
veloping the rules, regulations, and proce- 
dures nece: to a sound administration 
and enforcement of this act. 


The implication left there is that the 
Secretary will have the power to issue 
rules and regulations, but he would do 
it on a step-by-step basis. That is en- 
tirely wrong, it is an error, and it should 
be specifically stated. 

Later, at the bottom of the paragraph, 
they use another improper reference 
when they say: 

These consultations will take place prior 
to the issuance of regulations. 


Again implying there will be regula- 
tions. There will not be in the form 
that the bill passed the Senate, and 
there will not be in the form that the 
bill is placed before the House. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

For a moment, I want to focus atten- 
tion on two other major points in the 
debate of a year ago. One was an 
amendment which I offered to prohibit 
labor organizations from causing or at- 
tempting to cause an employer to dis- 
criminate in violation of the act. We 
have a provision in this bill along those 
lines. It may not be as strict as some 
would like, but it does clearly prohibit 
labor organizations from causing or at- 
tempting to cause an employee to vio- 
late the provisions of the act. Unfor- 
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tunately, the bill adopted by the other 
body does not include that provision. I 
would hope that our conferees will see 
fit to stand by the House, if the House 
sees fit to retain this provision. 

Another point of controversy in last 
year’s bill was the matter of whether or 
not wages could be reduced in order to 
eliminate discrimination. ‘There is no 
authorization in this bill for wages to 
be reduced after the effective date. How- 
ever, in lieu of that, the effective date 
has been postponed for 1 year. In other 
words, the law would not become effective 
until 1 year after its enactment. This 
will give time for unions, employers, and 
employees to make adjustments or 
changes in the job classifications, wage 
rates, and so forth, if necessary. 

There is another important difference 
between this bill and the bill passed by 
the other body, and it pertains to situ- 
ations where a collective bargaining 
agreement is in effect. It should be the 
policy of Congress, I think, not to open 
up collective bargaining agreements in 
effect if that is not absolutely necessary. 
We want to encourage industrial peace 
and stability, and we do not wish, un- 
necessarily, to stir up strikes or labor 
strife. So we have provided that where 
there is collective agreement in effect, 
the legislation will not go into effect un- 
til the termination of the collective 
agreement, or 2 years after enactment, 
whichever occurs sooner, provided, of 
course, that no employers or employees 
will be subject to this act until 1 year 
after date of enactment, whether or not 
they are covered by a collective bargain- 
ing agreement. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. Green]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, once again this House has legis- 
lation before it which would provide 
equal pay for equal work. I have spon- 
sored similar legislation for years, and 
before I came to the Congress 9 years 
ago, colleagues on my side of the aisle, 
especially the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri [Mrs. Surtrvan] and the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. KELLY] 
had been working on this legislation. I 
think prior to this time, unfortunately, 
it was considered pretty much a woman’s 
piece of legislation. Women’s groups 
across the country, for many, many 
years, have worked for years to try to get 
favorable consideration on an equal pay 

I also want to say how much I 
appreciate the tremendous leadership 
that Esther Peterson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, has shown in this legisla- 
tion, and also Morag Simchak, without 
whom I think this legislation would not 
be before us today. Those of us who have 
sponsored this legislation are grateful 
for their untiring efforts, their sincere 
and deep interest in this legislation. 

As I said, at one time this was con- 
sidered as legislation in which only 
women were interested. Today we find 
the very distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON], chairman 
of the Special Subcommittee on Labor, 
handling it. His untiring efforts to 
reach agreement on language that would 
be acceptable and at the same time 
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meaningful are appreciated. It is a bi- 
partisan effort, and the gentleman from 
New Jersey and his committee have 
done an outstanding job in presentng 
it to the House. 

I find the report a very excellent docu- 
ment. I am particularly delighted with 
one sentence. This legislation has al- 
ways been considered controversial. I 
think the bill before us today is far less 
controversial, but still open to differing 
viewpoints. However, there is one sen- 
tence in the report that seems to me 
most delightful—most intriguing—and I 
suspect it will not be challenged on 
either side of the aisle, when it says that 
“women are more prone to homemaking 
and motherhood than men.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
glad that she called our attention to that 
delightful sentence in the supplemental 
views by our colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, seriously, may I say that we are 
not debating the question of whether 
women should work. That was decided 
a long time ago. There are approxi- 
mately 25 million working women in the 
labor force today, and we are simply 
asking, by this legislation, to look at the 
facts as they face us in 1963, in instances 
where there is unequal pay. The letters 
that arrived in opposition to this legis- 
lation, in a large part, come from those 
who have a vested interest in continu- 
ing the inequality of pay and the eco- 
nomic exploitation of women workers; 
and those people who demand that the 
Congress do nothing about it are those 
who profit most by having this inequity 
continued. 

As has been previously mentioned, 
women’s earnings account for about 40 
percent of the family incomes. Women 
are the heads of 4.6 million families in 
the United States; one-tenth of all the 
families in this country. Nearly 1 mil- 
lion working women have husbands who 
are not employed, mainly because they 
are disabled or retired. Nearly 6 million 
working women are single. The propor- 
tion of married women who work is 
materially higher in the low-income fam- 
ilies, and, according to the testimony 
that was presented to the committee, 
some 7.5 million women workers supple- 
ment the income of male wage earners 
who make less than $3,000 a year. 
Women's wages average less than two- 
thirds of the wages paid men. In 1961 
the median income for women workers 
was $3,351, while the median income for 
men workers was $5,655, or $2,293 more. 

In a 1961 survey by the National Office 
Management Association of more than 
1,900 employers, 33 percent said they 
had a double standard pay scale for men 
and women officeworkers. In 9 cities 
survéyed by the Labor Department this 
year, 91 job orders listed different wages 
for men and women. As far as the work 
itself was concerned, it was identical, 
and yet there were different wage scales, 
3 the wage for women always the 
ower. 
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For example, a job for an order clerk 
in a machine manufacturing industry 
would pay a male worker $100 a week, 


on and state innumerable examples. 
However, they are listed in the hearings 
of the committee, on pages 14 and 15. 

Mr. Chairman, a Wall Street Journal 
survey in 1962 of 30 college placement 
officials and 50 corporation personnel ex- 
ecutives found that the starting salaries 
for women college graduates would lag 
by $50 to $100 a month behind the sal- 
aries offered men graduates for an equiv- 
alent position. 

Mr. CLairman, an earlier speaker said 
while the debate was underway on the 
rule that he was opposed to this bill be- 
cause it inferred that women were in- 
ferior to men. I suggest the fact that 
women have been treated in an inferior 
way for many years; they have been paid 
less over the years. Today we are of- 
fering legislation to correct this inequal- 
ity, this inferior economic status. 

Mr. Chairman, may I also suggest that 
as we make progress in working against 
the Jim Crow laws of the Nation, that 
it is high time that we also work against 
the Jane Crow laws. Let us start by 
taking favorable action on this legisla- 
tion today. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from New Jersey 
(Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we are closer today to the final enact- 
ment of an equal pay for women bill 
than we have ever been before. For 18 
years, equal pay legislation has been be- 
fore the Congress, and so those of us 
who have long fought to establish this 
minimum requirement of social justice 
as a matter of law find this a most 
significant moment. 

I hope the House will pass the bill in 
the form the committee has reported it 
and without further weakening amend- 
ments. I would be less than candid if I 
suggested that the committee bill is 
everything that supporters of equal pay 
legislation had hoped it would be. There 
are a number of weaknesses in this bill 
which I believe unwisely limit the scope 
of its application and unnecessarily en- 
cumber its enforcement. 

Nevertheless, I believe it is urgent that 
the House today approve this legislation. 
This is the only opportunity we are likely 
to have this year to vote on an equal pay 
bill. The record of the committee hear- 
ings documents, beyond any dispute, the 
widespread existence of wage discrimi- 
nation based on sex, reflects the virtual 
agreement among witnesses that equal 
pay for women is, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, a desirable and worthwhile objec- 
tive. 

Here are some facts. In 1960, the 
average annual wage or salary income 
for all men was $5,417 and for all wom- 
en $3,293, with this general salary differ- 
ential reflected in most of the individual 
occupational groups. The gap between 
income levels of men and women workers 
is actually widening: In 1955, women 
workers’ median income was 64 percent 
of that of men workers; in 1960, the 
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median women’s wage was only 61 per- 
cent of that of men. For specific job 
categories in which men and women do 
work that is comparable in all respects, 
these are some recent wage differentials: 
among bank tellers, men earn from $5.50 
to $31 per week more than women. 
Among machinery assemblers, women 
average $1.68 an hour while men aver- 
age $2.07; among machine tool operators, 
women earn $1.71 an hour and men earn 
$2.05. Even in such relatively new in- 
dustries as synthetic textiles and plastic 
products, men are being paid from 8 to 
19 cents an hour more than women for 
doing identical work. 

In a special study in 1958-59, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics analyzed ac- 
tual earnings of men and women in the 
same plants and offices and in the same 
job categories. They found that in 5 out 
of 6 office jobs women averaged less pay 
than men in the majority of all the com- 
panies surveyed. Pay differentials aver- 
age from $8 to $20 a week. 

Despite its weaknesses, the committee 
bill would establish the principle of equal 
pay as the law of the land. It would 
permit the administrative machinery of 
an experienced and broadly accepted 
Government agency to be used to obtain 
compliance with this principle. It would 
recognize and sustain every legitimate 
situation in which an employer pays his 
employees at different wage levels even 
though they perform the same kind of 
work—differentials based on merit sys- 
tems, longevity, and the quality and 
quantity of work. 

In justice to the women of America, 
I do not see how Congress can give them 
any less protection than is provided in 
this bill. Any further weakening amend- 
ments would render it virtually meaning- 
less and almost completely unenforce- 
able. 

I can assure you that women would 
not be inclined to welcome an empty 
shell of a bill—legislation with a title 
but with no substance. This would be 
a heartless deception, and Congress 
would only be fooling itself if it should 
follow such a course. 

The issue here is really a very simple 
one—the elimination of one of the most 
persistent and obnoxious forms of dis- 
crimination which is still practiced in 
this enlightened society. There is no 
question here of changing wage levels 
or working conditions. It is a matter 
of justice, fairplay, and equity. Most 
of those who express doubt about equal 
pay legislation seem to base their con- 
cern on the assumption that women are 
incapable, either in general or in spe- 
cific cases, of doing work that is truly 
comparable to the similar work men are 
doing. Even if the fears of these skeptics 
are warranted, they have nothing to be 
alarmed about from this legislation. 
This equal pay bill is quite specific—in 
fact, excessively specific, in my judg- 
ment—about what constitutes equal 
work. In any instance where women 
are not, in fact, doing work that fully 
measures up in quality and quantity to 
that of men, or where women cost more 
to employ, then the bill does not require 
an employer to pay women an equal 
wage. 
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The House can, therefore, in good con- 
science pass this bill. I hope our col- 
leagues will approve it without further 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask only 
for a few minutes to say that although 
I support this legislation I do not want 
anybody to think that it is the kind of 
legislation I believe we ought to pass. 
I think that this legislation falls very 
short of doing the job that has to be 
done in this area of employment. 

If you will take on page 2 and add 
that to all of the other specified exemp- 
tions in this act, I would like to have 
someone tell me just where you can put 
your finger on any employer and show 
that he is not abiding by this act, re- 
gardless of what he pays in the matter 
of a differential rate. For instance, he 
is exempted if he employs persons under 
a seniority system, or a merit system, or 
a system which measures earnings by 
quantity or quality. I would like to know 
how any person could argue against an 
unscrupulous employer who would say 
that this person’s work does not meet 
the quality of performance of a worker 
alongside of one who happened to be of 
a different sex. It is only based on a 
differential in sex when that differential 
is not subject to these other qualifica- 
tions. 

I am hoping that the word that is 
necessary in this legislation will be put 
into it in the Senate. I am hoping that 
the other body will add to it the word 
“comparable” work in order that equality 
may be realized in due course in the 
establishment of equal wages for equal 
work. 

I know that the committee labored 
long. I do not detract from their efforts. 
I know that they have tried. However, 
let us not enter into this day’s voting 
without knowing exactly that the bill 
does not accomplish its true purpose. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time merely to point out that 
I do believe one further amendment is 
needed to this bill. I believe H.R. 6060 
should be amended to prevent broad 
bureaucratic harassment and abuse 
which can come from fishing expeditions 
conducted by the division which will 
administer this bill. The principle of 
equal pay for equal work cannot be de- 
nied, but I do not believe it is necessary 
to have broad administrative power of 
the nature that is given here to conduct 
this type of so-called fishing expedition 
into every business in America. 

On page 3, line 13, I will offer an 
amendment as follows: 

Page 3, line 12: At the beginning of the 
line, insert the following: “Investigation of 
alleged discrimination under this subsection 
shall be limited to the facts set forth in 
writing by an aggrieved employee and“. 


I happen to think this would make 
this legislation much better and would 
prevent abuse. 
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The point was raised during the hear- 
ings that if you require an aggrieved 
employee to file a charge few if any 
would in fact be filed. I am sure this 
is not the case. It seems to me this is a 
typical attitude we have in Washington, 
that the people back home just are not 
smart enough to take care of themselves 
and utilize the law to protect them- 
selves. I happen to think, as a matter 
of fact, that women throughout Ameri- 
ca are much more intelligent than that, 
and if there is an abuse they will not 
in any way deem it unwise to file such 
complaint out of fear and trepidation. 
We know in our homes that our wives 
are not afraid to speak up. To allege 
that they would be afraid to file a com- 
plaint is to say in effect that they would 
be afraid to speak up where there is an 
abuse in the law. To my thinking, this 
type of thinking is no credit to the 
women of America. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart.] 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, may I first 
express my appreciation for the pleasant 
opportunity of serving on this commit- 
tee and working together so well with the 
members. I suppose that dealing with 
such a fair subject it is not surprising 
tis we should have all gotten along so 
well. 

I do think there are one or two things 
that should be pointed out as additional 
observations with regard to a couple of 
points that have already been made with 
respect to the bill. 

The first is that it has been stated in 
the minority views at one point that this 
bill will in effect give a hunting license 
to the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor to go on what they 
call a fishing expedition. I think the 
gentleman had better get a fishing li- 
cense if he is going to go on that, rather 
than a hunting license, but in any event 
I do not think the accusation is true. 

I would call to the attention of the 
members of the committee that in a 
couple of cases we have researched it has 
specifically been held that the Wage and 
Hour Administrator does not have the 
authority to go on a fishing expedition 
to make blanket demands of material. 
The only sanction, actually, of which the 
Administrator can avail himself, if there 
is a refusal to provide information he re- 
quests, is to go in and ask for a subpena. 

In the case of Mississippi Road Supply 
v. Walling (136 Fed. 2d, 391), the Fifth 
Circuit held that the Administrator does 
have the burden of showing that viola- 
tions probably occurred before a subpena 
may be enforced. 

Another case I would call to the atten- 
tion of the committee is the case of 
Walling v. McGinley (7 Labor cases, No. 
61,600), which held that motions for 
general search of records will be denied 
where the purpose of the search was a 
fishing expedition. I do not think there 
are any broad powers of this sort given in 
this particular measure. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. GOODELL. I should like to say 
that I join the gentleman in making 
clear that the intent of all of us is that 
these limitations upon the subpena pow- 
er obtain. Our legislative intent here is 
that these limitations on the power of 
subpena and investigation, as cited in 
the court cases by the gentleman from 
Ohio, shall apply in the enforcement of 
this amendment. I believe the chairman 
of the subcommittee will agree on this 
point. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
agree with the gentleman from New 
York. I might point out that, since the 
establishment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and the body of law built up 
around it, there are established a number 
of criteria, all of which would apply to 
this in view of the fact that it is simply 
an amendment to the act. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. I have very carefully 
read the fine report of the committee. 
I note on page 2 of the report where 
you are discussing the enforcement of 
this act through the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards procedure there is a statement made 
near the bottom of the page: 

Very few if any new employees will be 
required to enforce the act. 


Those of us who are serving on the 
Subcommittee on Labor Department Ap- 
propriations are very interested in this 
particular statement because there may 
be a request for new employees before 
our committee either in the form of a 
supplemental or in the regular appro- 
priation for 1965. I would like to get 
an estimate from you and, perhaps, also 
from the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THompson] as to the number of 
employees that might be involved. Now 
is the time to find out if any new posi- 
tions are involved. The report says “few 
if any” giving the clear implication that 
perhaps no new employees are involved. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey to answer 
that question. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
checked this point rather carefully with 
the Department. The language of the 
report is accurate. They do not antici- 
pate need for any new employees to be- 
gin with and ultimately there will be 
no more than a mere handful. The 
people are already there. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the gentleman for 
that explanation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other point 
I think I would like to make at this 
time to the members of the committee. 
The report states at the bottom of page 
3: 


The proposed grant of authority to the 
Secretary of Labor to issue regulations in 
connection with the administration and en- 
forcement of this program was eliminated 
by the subcommittee. 
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That, indeed, was done. However, the 
following language then appears in the 
report: 

The Secretary of Labor will have only the 
specific and limited regulatory authority for 
the enforcement and administration of the, 
Equal Pay Act which he has under the 
present Fair Labor Standards Act. 


I think we should understand that the 
power under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is not a general rulemaking or reg- 
ulation power. It relates only to the 
issuance of bulletins as has been done 
under the Portal-to-Portal Act. 

I would also point out another factor 
in that regard. Section 9 of the Portal- 
to-Portal Act, providing a defense for 
an employer who relies on a bulletin 
or an interpretation issued by the Ad- 
ministrator, would apply under this act 
as well. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
agree with the gentleman, and I would 
state again that with respect to the 
powers of the Secretary, the powers 
which he has now under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal 
Act would be his under this act since it is 
an amendment to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Whatever powers he now has, 
he will have—and only those powers with 
respect to the administration of this act. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other point 
I would like to make in closing. The 
testimony we had from the Department 
of Labor was that this bill will cover 27,- 
500,000 employed men and women in our 
country. I would point out that the 
original administration bill introduced in 
this session, with the exception for less 
than 25 employees, only would have 
covered 25 million. So, in effect, the 
changes that have been made increase 
the coverage of this act. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The figures that the 
gentleman has cited interest me. The 
gentleman said that this will cover 27,- 
500,000 employed women. My under- 
standing is that only 24 million people 
are covered by the whole Fair Labor 
Standards Act in this country. 

Mr. TAFT. The testimony we have 
from the Department of Labor was to 
the contrary on that point. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
figure we have is 27,500,000. I would 
point out to the gentleman from Illinois 
that this is an amendment to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and that all of 
those covered under that act will be cov- 
ered by this act. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield further to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. When the gentleman 
says that this will cover 27,500,000 wom- 
en working in this country, while I am 
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not saying that the gentleman is cor- 
rect, it would appear that the informa- 
tion given to the gentleman is incorrect 
because only 24 million men and women 
are covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in the entire country; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. TAFT. I am not aware of the fig- 
ures in that connection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It is 
true that there are 27,500,000 men and 
women covered under the act and would 
be covered by this. I did not under- 
stand the gentleman to say 27 million 
women, If he did, I am sure it was an 
inadvertence. 

Mr. TAFT. That was an inadvert- 
ence, yes; 27,500,000 covered by the act 
applies to men as well as women. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I understood the 
gentleman to say originally that the ad- 
ministration bill last year would have 
covered less women than this bill does. 
Is that what the gentleman is saying? 

Mr. TAFT. Not last year. The ad- 
ministration bill as introduced this year 
and brought before our committee 
covered 25 million. The exemptions 
were for employers of 25 or less. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Just to understand 
the figures, the administration attempt- 
ed to cover 25 million women in this act 
in its original bill. The bill now before 
the House covers only those who come 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. TAFT. The gentleman is incor- 
rect about the original administration 
bill. It would have covered 25 million 
people. The comparison is 25 to 27.5 
million. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from New York (Mrs. KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today is one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation to be reported 
for enactment. There is no denial of the 
fact that there has been need of this 
legislation. There is no denial that there 
is a differential in wages in the salary 
received by men and women in all flelds 
of endeavor and production. This is an 
admitted fact. 

I, along with many others, have spon- 
sored this type of legislation. The bill 
I introduced in 1951 was a more compre- 
hensive piece of legislation. It embodied 
and incorporated equal pay for women 
in all categories of industry and labor. 
It is true that possibly this is the reason 
for the failure of this legislation to be 
enacted. It is true that my bill would 
have been more costly. It gave the right 
to people in industry, in a group of at 
least 25 people, to bring action for cor- 
rection of the differential in salary into 
the Federal court. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I support the 
bill before us today. It is a beginning to 
seek and establish corrective legislation 
for equal pay for women who are in the 
labor field. The purpose is well defined 
in the bill. It is to establish equal work 
on jobs—and I quote— 


The performance of which requires equal 
skill, effort, and responsibility, and which 
are performed under similar working condi- 
tions, except where such payment is made 
pursuant to (i) a seniority system; (ii) a 


merit system; (ili) a system which measures 
earnings by quantity or quality of produc- 
tion; or (iv) a differential based on any other 
factor other than sex: Provided, That an 
employer who is paying a wage rate differ- 
ential in violation of this subsection shall 
not, in order to comply with the provisions 
of this subsection, reduce the wage rate of 
any employee. 


The policy of this act is placed in 
the Labor Department in the Wage and 
Hour Division, and is subject to the rules 
and regulations of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. It is my regret that the 
bill is subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of this act, because the differential 
in wage earning exempts women em- 
ployed in executive, administrative, and 
professional capacities and those work- 
ing in hotels, motels, and restaurants; 
those employed in laundries, dry clean- 
ing establishments; in agriculture, and 
in hospitals. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I will spon- 
sor this legislation because, as I said, 
it is a beginning. It is operative and it 
is not costly. I, therefore, reluctantly 
accept this new approach and hope the 
day will soon be here when women in 
all industries will receive just compensa- 
tion for their endeavors. 

Mr. Chairman, I now will speak direct- 
ly to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, for many years there 
have been intensive efforts to enact leg- 
islation to provide for equal pay for 
women for equal work on jobs the per- 
formance of which requires equal skill, 
effort, and responsibility, and which are 
performed under similar working con- 
ditions.” H.R. 6060, the bill under con- 
sideration is a. start toward rectifying 
the existing injustice—and does so in an 
efficient manner. 

Why is this legislation necessary? In 
addition to an obvious social injustice, 
plain economics indicates its need. 
Every Labor Department study made in 
this area indicates that our women work 
because of financial need. The declara- 
tion of purpose in the bill amply sets 
forth the findings of the Committee on 
Education and Labor regarding wage dif- 
ferentials based on sex. They are: 

1. Depresses wages and living standards for 
employees for their health and efficiency; 

2. Prevents the maximum utilization of 
the available labor resources; 

3. Tends to cause labor disputes, thereby 
burdening, affecting, and obstructing com- 
merce; 

4. Burdens commerce and the free flow of 
goods in commerce; and 

5. Constitutes an unfair method of com- 
petition. 

Three-fifths of all the Nation’s work- 
ing women in 1961 were married and 
were holding down jobs to help sup- 
port their families. Translated into 
numbers, this means that approximately 
15 million women were earning income 
that was quickly turned into the con- 
sumption of goods. And, the number of 
women in the work force is increas- 
ing. By 1970, it is expected that 30 
million women will be members of our 
work force. 

Today’s working women find their 
earnings seriously hampered by discrim- 
inatory pay rates. As a few examples, let 
me cite the findings of the Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics. During the last 3 years, 
a BLS survey of occupational earnings 
by major labor market areas found that 
top male accounting clerks received 
weekly pay ranging from $134.50 to 
$77.50. Their female counterparts had 
earnings ranging from $99 to $68.50. 

Male elevator operators had hourly 
earnings ranging from $2.14 to 77 cents. 
Female elevator operators—obviously 
doing the same work—had earnings 
ranging from $1.75 to 63 cents. 

Professional women are subjected to 
the same unequal pay for equal work. 
Women doctors, lawyers, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, teachers, and others are 
paid an average of $1,000 a year less 
than men in the same professions. 

In 1960, the last figures available, the 
median wage and salary of working 
women was $3,293—or only 61 percent of 
the $5,417 median wage and salary of 
men. 

Whether in private industry or in 
government, women must pay the same 
taxes asmen. They must report to their 
jobs at the same hour, and they often 
must carry out identical duties. 

Due to opposition by previous admin- 
istrations, labor, and management, no 
legislation was enacted. I am glad that 
the present administration and labor 
support the equal pay legislation, 

Last year this House and the other 
body enacted equal pay legislation. Due 
to the manner in which the legislation 
was enacted in the other body no con- 
ference was possible and there was no 
final enactment. 

H.R. 6060 represents a new approach 
to the equal pay problem. The bill 
amends section 6 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, by 
prohibiting wage differentials between 
men and women for equal work. In 
addition, this legislation prohibits the 
lowering of wages of male employees to 
comply with its provisions. 

To enforce the substantive provisions 
of the legislation, section 3 treats viola- 
tions as unpaid wages. By utilizing this 
method the U.S. district courts and not 
an administrative body will make final 
determinations in regard to the enforce- 
ment of this legislation. In the event of 
success, double the amount of the wage 
differentials will be awarded, as in the 
case of other resolutions of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. 

In recognition of the needs of industry 
to adjust to the requirements of the bill, 
section 4 provides that it will not be ef- 
fective until 1 year from the date of its 
enactment. Existing collective bargain- 
ing agreements will remain in effect for 
up to 2 years from the date of enact- 
ment, making mass renegotiations un- 
necessary. 

It is important to note that in setting 
standards as to what constitutes equal 
work the bill provides that seniority sys- 
tems, merit systems, systems based upon 
quantity or quality of production; or any 
other differential based on factors other 
pon sex may be taken into considera- 

on. 

Simplicity in enforcement is impor- 
tant in all legislation. In this instance 
the bill would be enforced through the 
existing Wage and Hour Division of the 
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Department of Labor which has exten- 
sive experience in the wage area. 

Mr. Chairman, since 1953 I have in- 
troduced equal pay legislation. The leg- 
islation which I have sponsored was 
broader in scope than the bill before the 
House. It applied to almost all female 
employes. Perhaps this is the reason 
that it was not enacted but, at the same 
time, it is the reason that I feel that this 
legislation is only a start in the right 
direction. 

Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which this legislation will become a part 
of, many, Many women will not be pro- 
tected. Under section 213 of that act 
there are some 22 categories of em- 
ployees who are not covered. The ex- 
empt employees range from those em- 
ployed in executive, administrative, and 
professional capacities to those employed 
in hotels, motels, and restaurants. Also 
excluded are persons employed in retail 
or service establishments, the annual 
dollar volume of which is less than 
$250,000, of which more than 50 percent 
is made in the State where the business 
is located. In addition most employees 
employed in laundries, dry cleaning 
establishments, in agriculture and hos- 
pitals are exempt from coverage. 

These exempt industries are ones in 
which there are heavy concentrations of 
women employees and ones in which 
wages are generally low. These are the 
women that require the greatest protec- 
tion and it is disappointing that they are 
not being afforded the protection they 
deserve. 

As I previously stated I view this leg- 
islation as a starting point. When the 
barrier is broken I am hopeful that full 
coverage will be realized in the shortest 
possible time. 

I wish to compliment the Committee 
on Education and Labor for their efforts 
in reporting this bill. I believe it to be 
carefully considered and capable of ef- 
ficient enforcement and urge its enact- 
ment, as reported. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I understand the gen- 
tlewoman’s deep interest in this cause, 
but I understood the gentlewoman to say 
that she felt that the 25-employee ex- 
emption, which was the original pro- 
posal, the bill which was introduced by 
the administration, would include more 
women employees than this bill. If I 
misunderstood the gentlewoman, I would 
like to have the record clarified, because 
I think it is just the opposite. 

Mrs. KELLY. I was not aware of the 
administration bill. I said that the bill 
that I had introduced in previous years 
covered the entire women labor force and 
that I regretted that this hill covered too 
small a percentage of the women work- 
ing force. 

Mr.GOODELL. The gentlewoman un- 
derstands that this bill covers more 
women, however, than the original pro- 
posal of the tion. 

Mrs. KELLY. If you so state that that 
was the administration bill, I will accept 
it, because I am not aware of an ad- 
ministration bill. I am only aware of 
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the bill reported out of the committee at 
this time. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to take this opportunity of commending 
the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN], and the members of her com- 
mittee for their efforts and hard work in 
bringing this legislation to the floor, 
which, in my opinion, should have been 
brought to the House for consideration 
a long time ago. 

Mr. Chairman, it gives me great 
pleasure to speak in behalf of H.R. 6060, 
the equal pay proposal reported by the 
Education and Labor Committee. 

We have talked too long about the 
inequities and hardships brought about 
by pay discrimination based on sex. It 
is high time the Federal Government 
took action to remove this evil. As has 
been pointed out, it not only falls most 
oppressively on the most unprotected and 
lowest paid employees; it also penalizes 
fair employers whose pay practices are 
based upon job content and results. 

I think the Labor Committee has pre- 
sented a workable bill for effecting an 
equal pay policy. The committee's bill 
would add an equal pay standard to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Instead of imposing a new, untried 
regulation with a separate administrative 
channel upon employers, H.R. 6060 would 
make the experience and resources of 
25 years of application of labor stand- 
ards legislation available to implement 
the equal pay provisions. Moreover, the 
bill affords ample time for preparation 
to meet equal pay standards. At the 
minimum, it allows employers a full year 
in which to make any necessary adjust- 
ments in their employment practices. 

I think H.R. 6060 is an eminently fair, 
efficient measure embodying a principle 
the justice of which no one can dispute. 
We cannot fail to take this opportunity 
to insure its enactment into law. The 
time, the means, and the procedures are 
at hand to eliminate the unfair pay rate 
discriminations on account of sex from 
the instrumentalities and producers of 
interstate commerce. There is no justi- 
fiable excuse for refusing this oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to express my support for the equal 
pay legislation we have before us today— 
H.R. 6060. In my view, it is a fortunate 
vehicle to implement a Federal policy in 
this area. 

Certainly, no reasonable person could 
oppose the basic principle of equal pay 
for equal work. We all like to think 
that we are fairminded. And yet, study 
and hearings have established evidence 
of widespread wage rate differentials 
based on sex. The problem before us 
now is simply how best to remove this 
anachronism. 

H.R. 6060 would accomplish this by 
incorporating the equal pay for equal 
work principle in Federal labor stand- 
ards legislation, that has been effectively 
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administered, tried, and tested in the 
courts since 1938—the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Further, it would allow a suitable grace 
period for administrators, employers, and 
workers to become acquainted with its 
demands and to make any necessary ad- 
justments. 

In the case of employers in general, it 
would be 1 year before the provisions 
would apply; in the case of employers 
having collective bargaining agreements, 
this period would be 2 years, or when an 
existing agreement ends, if that be 
sooner. 

Mr. Chairman, I think H.R. 6060 offers 
a workable solution to remove unequal 
pay practices from the channels of in- 
terstate commerce. It makes investiga- 
tive, interpretative, educational and ef- 
forcement resources and techniques 
available for this purpose which have 
been familiar and acceptable to em- 
ployers and workers for a number of 
years. At the same time, it would not 
require any new administrative setup. 

Convinced as I am of the need for Fed- 
eral legislation to protect against wage 
rate discrimination on account of sex, I 
am also convinced that H.R. 6060 will 
well accomplish this aim. I cannot urge 
too strongly that this House take favor- 
able action on it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
FOUNTAIN]. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
asked for this time in order to propound 
some questions to members of the sub- 
committee on both sides of the aisle in 
connection with this legislation. How- 
ever, before doing so, I would like to 
commend the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THompson], and my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle who serve on this 
subcommittee for the very splendid job 
they have done in bringing to the floor a 
vastly improved and much more equi- 
table piece of legislation than the bill 
brought to the floor last year—a piece of 
legislation which, I think, based upon the 
explanation thus far given, and further 
explanations I hope we will get, more 
clearly indicates the purpose of the bill 
and at the same time, shows some con- 
cern that the door is not opened to a 
fishing expedition for imaginary viola- 
tions which could result in frivolous com- 
plaints. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said by 
members of the subcommittee that the 
Secretary would not have broad regu- 
latory authority, authority to issue 
“broad regulations” under this act. 
However, I would like to know just what 
kind of regulations the Secretary of 
Labor can or would issue under this bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
there would be no new regulations. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I think it ought to be 
made crystal clear just what we are do- 
ing through this legislation because it is 
the kind of legislation that has certain 
inherent dangers if we do not make crys- 
tal clear what congressional intent is. 

Certain exceptions are set forth in the 
bill, one being a “seniority system.” I 
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think the record ought to show just what 
is meant by the term “seniority sys- 
tem”—especially the word system“ 
because the Secretary may decide to issue 
a regulation defining a seniority system, 
a merit system, and so forth: 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Many employers have currently estab- 
lished systems under which persons who 
have worked for them 10 years, doing a 
job identical to that of a person having 
been employed by them for 5 years, the 
senior employee is paid a differential on 
the basis of his accumulated seniority. 
That would exempt him, the employer, 
from any discriminatory charge, if the 
sole basis for the differential in this case 
were on the basis of seniority or of merit 
or on the other criteria set forth in the 
report. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from North Carolina yield to 
me for a brief observation? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I should like to focus 
the attention of the gentleman upon 
small roman numeral iv, at the top of 
page 3 which makes clear and explicitly 
states that a differential based on any 
factor or factors other than sex would 
not violate this legislation. In other 
words, even though jobs involve the same 
skill, equal effort, equal responsibility, 
and are performed under the same work- 
ing conditions, if there is any other fac- 
tor not based on sex upon which a dif- 
ferential is based, then no violation of 
this law can be found. Roman numeral 
iv is a broad principle, and those pre- 
ceding it are really examples: such fac- 
tors as a seniority system, a merit sys- 
tem, or a system which measures 
earnings on the basis of quality or quan- 
tity of production. The other body saw 
fit to leave out references in the bill to a 
merit system, a system which measures 
on the basis of quality and quantity, 
and a seniority system, and included only 
the broad language found in roman 
numeral iv of our bill. However, it 
should be clear that under either bill a 
wage differential based upon any fac- 
tor other than sex is not a violation. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his explanation. I had con- 
cluded that the language—‘‘a differen- 
tial based on any other factor” than sex 
would take care of the situation, but 
since some of the exception factors are 
specifically mentioned such as seniority 
system, merit system, I just wanted to 
be sure that an employer does not have 
to have some written or otherwise well- 
defined system. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not think this 
necessarily means a formal system or 
that it must be written out in any par- 
ticular form as long as there is actually 
a practice or a system that is not based 
on sex. It may be a practice that has not 
been reduced to writing. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the second time in the last few weeks 
I have had the feeling that I could 
almost say “this is where I came in.” A 
little bit ago when we had the bill up 
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for Federal aid for medical education 
here I recalled that with the distin- 
guished father of the able gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart] and others, I had 
been privileged to be reapers of intro- 
ducers of that bill in the body 
im 1949. It passed the other but it 
failed im this. Fourteen years later I 
had the privilege as a Member of this 
body to vote for the bill and to send it 
back over to the other body. 

Eighteen years ago—in 1945 in the 
79th Congress—the able Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and I in the other 
body introduced a bill of similar charac- 
ter to the measure which we are con- 
sidering today. It was reported out of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, of which E was then a member, 
favorably to the floor of the other body. 
We introduced a similar measure in the 
80th and 81st Congress also in the other 
body. Again in the 8lst Congress the 
Committee on Labor and Publie Welfare 
favored and recommended the bill. The 
other body however failed to pass the 
measure. I am glad that last year both 
of the bodies of the Congress passed the 
measure, although they did not get to- 
gether upon the same language. That 
is what we propose to complete here at 
this session. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure, it seems 
to me, is justice too long delayed for a 
large segment of our citizenship. Of 
the 65 million people in our work force 
it is estimated that 25 million are women. 
Surely they who do equal work are en- 
titled to equal pay. It is not an inappro- 
priate addition to the standards pre- 
scribed as fair labor standards in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, that this prin- 
ciple shall be required in observance 
by the employers of this country. This 
bill does not extend the coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act; nor does it 
prescribe additional penalties to those 
that are covered in that law. It does not 
add any additional bureaucracy to the 
governmental structure of this country. 

Khrushchev has predicted that by 1970 
Russia will overtake this country eco- 
nomiecally. We need all the incentive 
that we can provide to the labor force 
of this Nation to keep America superior 
in economic power and progress in the 
free world today. 

When we give the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag we refer to this as, “one Na- 
tion, under God, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all.” Too long have 
we delayed the requirement of social and 
economic justice to a large and hon- 
orable part of our citizenship and pop- 
ulation. I therefore commend the able 
lady from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], and all 
those who have had a part in this meas- 
ure for bringing it to this stage of prog- 
ress, I hope that it shall be enacted by 
this House and the other body and shall 
become one of the commendable achieve- 
ments of the 88th Congress of the United 
States, 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman from Florida 
yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I might say that I think it fitting 
that the northernmost and the southern- 


the 
other 
body 
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most get together on this bill. I am in 
support of this legislation and I think 
it is worth our affirmative action and 
consideration. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the gentleman 
from Alaska very much. Hands across 
the continent for a good cause. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD: 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to support this legislation de- 
signed to prohibit discrimination on ac- 
count of sex in the payment of wages by 
employers having employees engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce. 

I have received expressions of support 
for this legislation from women’s groups 
and individual women from all over 
Alaska 


To denote my cosponsorship and sup- 
port, I introduced a bill on this subject, 
H.R. 5672. 

As to the merits of the bill before us, 
H.R. 6060, which is approved by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, I 
will speak but briefly for the issue is 
clear. I sincerely feel that under the 
provisions of our Constitution this legis- 
lation is right in principle, besides which, 
America’s women have proved their ca- 
pabilities and worth in all fields of en- 
deavor. From the standpoint of practi- 
cal justice, therefore, as well as principle, 
they should not be discriminated against 
in the matter of wages paid for services 
performed. Furthermore, I am sure that 
all of us want to reduce the cases of hu- 
man hardship which occur in families 
with only marginal or submarginal in- 
comes, not the least of which is the attri- 
tion on human spirit and the loss of hu- 
man resources when “the wolf comes in 
the window and hope goes out the door.” 
Another desirable product of this legis- 
lation would be discontinuance of the 
process of allowing unscrupulous employ- 
ers to profit by exploiting women for the 
purpose of gaining a competitive advan- 
tage, while at the same time rejecting the 
services of men to whom they would have 
to pay better wages. Thus this legisla- 
tion would establish fair play in the area 
of employment and wages for both men 
and women as well as improving the sit- 
uation for our considerate and scrupu- 
lous employers by protecting them 
against the inroads of unfair competition 
in this regard. 

With respect to the idea that, Federal 
equal pay legislation, eminently justi- 
fied in the interstate commerce area— 
will also pave the way for extension of 
equal pay practices to all areas of em- 
ployment, I am proud to say that Alaska 
has already done some paving along 
this line by adopting its own equal pay 
act—14 years ago. Chapter 29 session 
laws of Alaska 1949 provides in section 
1 as follows: 

No employer shall discriminate in any way 
in the payment of wages as between the sexes, 
or shall employ any female in any occupation 
in this Territory at salary or wage rates less 
than the rates paid to male employees for 
work of comparable character * * +, 
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This territorial statute has carried 
over under Alaska statehood. 

From the foregoing you cam see that 
gain that the 


done so in behalf of their sisters else- 
where who have not been accorded the 
recognition implicit in this legislation. 

Not only would passage of this bill 
supply a missing foundation stone in the 
structure of our complex democratic so- 
ciety, but it would highlight the main 
legal inequity remaining against the 
women of the United States, and thereby 
speed the day for amending the Con- 
stitution to extend to women equality 
of rights under the law. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. TOLL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLL, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to urge the enactment of H.R. 6060, 
which amends the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to prohibit wage discrimination on 
account of sex, in the payment of wages 
by employers engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce. 

This bill, which has the carefully con- 
sidered support of the administration 
and of numerous outstanding organiza- 
tions and individuals, I firmly believe to 
be a step in the right direction. 

As pointed out in the bill, the present 
existence of wage differentials based on 
sex depresses wages and living standards 
essential for the health and efficiency of 
the employees. These wage differentials 
are not only grossly unfair to the many 
hundreds of thousands of such women 
employees, but in their ultimate impact 
on our national economy they burden 
commerce and the free flow of goods, re- 
sulting in unfair competition, tending to 
cause labor disputes, and preventing 
maximum utilization of available labor 
resources. 

After decades of fruitless effort to cor- 
rect some of the glaring inequities that 
have long existed in this field, H.R. 6060 
if enacted will at least bring the status 
of working women to the threshold of the 
20th century. I sincerely trust it will be 
passed, and without any crippling 
amendments. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. SICKLES]. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to indicate my strong support of H.R. 
6060, to provide equal pay for equal work 
in certain commerce operations. 

I have never heard an argument ad- 
vanced which really justifies the 
inequity the bill would eliminate—the 
payment to a woman of a lower wage 
rate than that made to a man for per- 
forming the same task with equal com- 
petency and speed. Excuses or rational- 
iza be advanced for this 
discrimination, but no justifications. I 
submit that in the realm of reason there 
is absolutely no support for the premise 
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that the work of a woman is worth less 
than that of a man. The marketplace 
in the pricing of consumer products sells 
for no less to a woman than to a man. 
Why, I ask, should a woman then re- 
ceive less wages than a man for making 
the same products? 

Further, there can be no doubt that 
the equal pay principle is important to 
the morale and efficiency of workers in 
their everyday jobs. There can be no 
doubt that wage justice for women will 
mean an incentive for women—who are 
entering our labor force in ever increas- 
ing number—to improve their skills. 
The most effective labor utilization can- 
not proceed without a high development 
of skills. 

We cannot rely on the States to take 
care of the problem of unequal pay prac- 
tices since only 23 States have equal pay 
laws. Furthermore, these laws are 
spotty in their coverage and in many 
instances not very effective in their 
terms or enforcement. 

Other reasons for eliminating the un- 
equal pay practices which rob the pock- 
etbooks of women are the increase in 
consumer purchasing power which a 
higher wage for women would insure, 
and the economic security of workers’ 
families in which the wage of the women 
workers is a substantial factor in eco- 
nomic standing. 

Economically, we stand only to gain 
as a nation by the operation of HR. 
6060. Ethically, it is time we honored 
the principle of justice reflected in the 
bill by sharing it. Let us practice this 
ideal of justice to which we give con- 
sistent praise. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen= 
tlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLI- 
VAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in hearty support of H.R. 6060, a bill 
to require simple fairness in the wages 
and salaries of women workers under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

During the years when I was in the 
business training field, preparing young 
men and young women for positions in 
the business world, and placing them in 
many of our major business firms, and 
then following their careers, I was struck 
again and again by the inequities and in- 
justices of salary policies which based a 
skilled person’s paycheck not so much on 
the work done but on whether the work 
was performed by a man or a woman. 
Often the women I helped to train were 
far superior at the work than men doing 
the same assignments, and yet the men 
almost invariably received better sal- 
aries. 

SUBSTANTIAL DIFFERENCES IN PAY SCALES 


I do not think it is necessary for me 
to try to go into the details of this leg- 
islation, because the Members who have 
handled the bill in committee are bet- 
ter qualified to discuss the specific pro- 
visions, but I want the Members to know, 
Mr. Chairman, that from my personal 
experience—from actual experience in 
placing young men and women in jobs 
over the years—I found substantial dif- 
ferences between the pay scales for men 
and women doing the same work. This 
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discrimination still exists. I think this 
bill will accomplish a great deal in end- 
ing this discrimination. The legislation 


necessary. 

It does not go far enough, in my opin- 
ion, but, as far as it goes, it is a good 
bill. I am happy that we are getting a 
good start in this legislation in eliminat- 
ing the unfairness of unequal pay for 
women when doing the same work as 
men. 

I have made my views on this legisla- 
tion clear enough, often enough, on pre- 
vious occasions in insertions in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and in remarks here 
in the House, both this year and in pre- 
vious Congresses, and also in testimony 
before the committee each time the issue 
arose—that I do not think I have to say 
anything further now except that the 
legislation will add a further important 
dimension to our laws intended to assure 
fair treatment for all American workers. 
Women make up one-third of our total 
labor force. In this legislation, we are 
endorsing the principle of assuring 
them fair, nondiscriminatory treatment 
on pay for the work they perform in 
the Nation’s commercial and industrial 
life. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill states the commendable objective of 
improving job opportunities for women, 
but in my opinion it shows little promise 
of reaching that goal. The uncertainty 
in achievement is reflected in the mixed 
attitude of those supporting this bill. 

Some support it as a gallant gesture to 
the fairer sex but insist that the legisla- 
tion, if enacted, “won’t amount to a hill 
of beans.” They point to little-enforced 
similar legislation in some 20 States of 
the Union. 

Still others are convinced it would be 
enforced. They predict it would cause 
employers to quit hiring women for some 
jobs and thus it would be a subtle but 
effective way to get some women out of 
the labor force. They support it for 
that reason. 

A small-scale employer myself (coun- 
try weekly newspaper), I believe in the 
principle of equal pay for women and 
have always tried to put this principle 
into practice. But I also believe legisla- 
tion can sometimes do more harm than 
good no matter how noble the motive. 

It would be risky to assume that this 
legislation would gather dust and not be 
enforced, If the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion is given the assignment of enforcing 
equal pay for women throughout the 
width and breadth of this land, I, for 
one, expect the bureaucratic machinery 
to be fully staffed in short order and, 
from that moment on, move inexorably 
forward. 

Although this bill may have motives in 
the finest tradition of gallantry, it actu- 
ally is about as ungallant as a kick in 
the shins. 

Testimony before the subcommittee 
suggests that its enactment would worsen 
rather than improve job opportunities 
for women. One executive, for exam- 
ple, said his company has made studies 
which show the average cost of employ- 
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ing women is about 30 cents an hour 
more than in the case of men. These 
costs relate to rate of turnover, flexi- 
bility for overtime hours, and special 
facilities—not to performance when on 
the job. 

Most of these extra costs arise from 
the indisputable fact that women are 
more prone to homemaking and mother- 
hood than men. No one of my acquain- 
tance would for the world want to change 
this fact, but it is one that enters into 
personnel costs. It will necessarily be 
considered by management in establish- 
ing wage and salary policies whether this 

bill passes or not. 

Under the compulsion in this bill, em- 
Ployers who contend that employment 
costs for women are higher than for men 
will tend to cut back on female employ- 
ment. The effective date of this legisla- 
tion is delayed in such a manner to give 
employers time to make these changes. 
This legislation has the laudable objec- 
tive of equal pay for women. If, in prac- 
tice, it leads to fewer jobs for women, 
the ape te indeed would be pyrrhic. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is en- 
titled “A bill to prevent discrimination on 
account of sex.” I think we all are in 
accord with the laudable objectives of 
equal pay for women. But I think we 
need to consider some of the possible side 
effects of this legislation and go into the 
whole proposal for equal pay for women 
with our eyes open, realizing it might 
possibly bar women from some job op- 
portunities. An official testifying to the 
subcommittee said cost records of his 
Illinois manufacturing firm show that 
the employment costs for women were 
about 30 cents an hour higher than for 
men. Regardless of what we may think 
about the validity of his contention, we 
have to recognize that if a manufactur- 
ing firm actually thinks that the cost of 
employing women is higher, because of 
a@ faster rate of turnover or because the 
firm has been subjected to State laws 
which might require longer rest periods 
at noon or more frequent rest periods for 
women than for men, or because there 
are such limitations as inability to keep 
women on the job after 8 hours to com- 
plete a rush order, for example, these 
costs are not apt to be ignored. It 
would necessarily follow, I believe, that 
if this bill is passed and enforced that 
same firm would have a tendency to hire 
men rather than women in the future. 
Perhaps that is one of the goals of this 
legislation, but it is not very clearly 
stated. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wish to commend 
the very able gentleman from Illinois 
for his great interest and contribution, 
particularly to the committee report. 
While we may not agree on the merits 
of this particular legislation, I wish to 
make one point clear. Although an em- 
ployer might see fit to release some 
women and hire men because of appre- 
hension concerning the bill, there might 
well be no reason for such apprehension. 
For example, suppose a State law re- 
quires longer rest periods for women; the 
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employer, of course, could not establish 
differentials on the basis of sex—but he 
could have wage differentials based 
upon time actually worked. Such a dif- 
ferential would be all right so long as it 
was based upon time actually worked, 
regardless of why one person did not 
work as long as another—and even 
though the difference in time worked 
resulted from the operation of a State 
law, a differential in pay based on absen- 
teeism would be all right. Some say 
that women are prone to absenteeism— 
some women may be and other women 
may not be prone to absenteeism. So 
long as the differential is made on the 
basis of such factors as absenteeism, 
or on the basis of time actually worked, 
and not on the basis of sex, then the 
wage differential will not violate this 
legislation. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. I did not mention absenteeism, 
but I think you would also agree that 
there are other cost factors that an em- 
ployer would have difficulty in establish- 
ing in order to enable him to go ahead 
with a differential in wage rates between 
women and men. For example, his ex- 
perience in turnover in employment 
would certainly be an exception. As I 
Say, maybe this bill is actually mis- 
named. Maybe instead of being a bill 
to prevent discrimination on account 
of sex, perhaps it is actually a bill to 
get women back home on the range, 
you might say. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to make the record clear 
in the matter of the rate of turnover in 
jobs occupied by women. The World 
War II figures show that there was less 
turnover with respect to women workers 
than there was in the male category. In 
actuality the cost, including fringe bene- 
fits and everything else considered, came 
out so that the employer did just as well 
with his women employees as he did with 
men employees at a time when real hard 
work had to be done during the World 
War II years. So I think the gentleman 
is raising a bogey that really does not 
exist except in very, very rare cases. I 
assure the gentleman there is no plot 
here to try to get men to take over wom- 
en’s jobs. 

Mr, FINDLEY. I am afraid the gen- 
tleman missed the point of my state- 
ment. 

A leading firm in Illinois testified be- 
fore the subcommittee that it was the 
firm’s contention its cost of employing 
women were higher than employing men. 
Iwas trying to point out that where such 
contentions do exist, and the firm ac- 
tually believes its costs for employing 
women are higher than for men, it would 
tend to employ men rather than women 
in the future. 

I have an amendment which would 
clarify the right of a manufacturing firm 
or any other employer to differentiate in 
the pay based on specific and ascertain- 
able costs. I hope it will be accepted in 
order to preclude the danger that this 
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bill might actually bar women from job 
opportunities. 

Mr. GOODELL. I think this point 
should be clarified. The gentleman has 
made a good point that there are many 
factors that can be taken into considera- 
tion in working out differentials of pay 
among employees, that the gentleman 
has mentioned, which would be proper 
under this legislation so long as they 
were based on those factors and not on 
the basis of whether employees are 
women or men. If any employer wants 
to set up a system where he pays a job 
differential relating to absenteeism, re- 
gardless of sex, he can do that. If he 
wants to set up à system of differentials 
in pay relating to insurance costs of all 
employees, regardless of sex, he can do 
that. There are a good many other ex- 
amples that could be given—all valid 
under this bill as written, provided the 
employer does not base his differentials 
on sex. 

Mr. FINDLEY. My amendment would 
simply provide for a differential where 
specific and ascertainable costs can be 
established. If they are provable, em- 
ployers should be permitted to take them 
into account. In that regard I would 
like to ask the gentleman if it is his 
opinion that the language at the top of 
page 3, subsection 4, would permit em- 
ployers to provide higher pay to the head 
of a family, say a fellow who has eight 
or nine kiddies at home. Could an em- 
ployer take into account the dependents 
of an employee in establishing his wage 
rate? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If such an 
amendment were offered, would the gen- 
tleman be willing to have it apply to 
women? Suppose she has nine chil- 
dren? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes, indeed. My pro- 
posed amendment would not discrimi- 
nate on the basis of sex. A woman who 
has dependents would have the same 
status as a man. 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. So that she 
would have the same increase? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes. And under those 
circumstances would the gentlewoman 
accept the amendment? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am afraid 
I could not. This is based on merit, on 
work that is performed, rather than on 
other factors. 

Mr. GOODELL. In reference to the 
last question, I think it should be pointed 
out that if an employer did set up a dif- 
ferential for all employees, regardless of 
sex, where he paid something additional 
to employees that were heads of fami- 
lies, I presume this would not be dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex. I am 
afraid that the situation might often 
be used as an obvious subterfuge. If the 
employer establishes this policy as an 
honest and open policy, regardless of sex, 
2 be all right under the present 

Mr. FINDLEY. Surely the gentleman 
would not wish this legislation to dis- 
courage employers who are now carrying 
— a policy of this kind from continu- 

git: 

Mr. GOODELL. I do not think there 
would be any trouble at all if employers 
had a history of doing this, and if the 
history indicates it is not based on sex 
itself but based on th> fact the employee 
is the head of a family. This is an ob- 
vious case. Many new differentials 
could also qualify as to heads of families, 
if not potentially a subterfuge. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, my 
proposal would simply clarify the right 
of an employer to give a little extra 
money if he so desires. 

The Federal Government has had an 
equal pay for women policy for 40 years. 
It is noteworthy that the majority of 
women Federal employees are concen- 
trated in lower salary levels. This 
makes me wonder if this equal pay pro- 
vision may, in practice, have become a 
barrier to women moving into high sal- 
ary categories. 

I cite these figures from “Economic 
Indicators Relating to Equal Pay—1962,” 
issued by HEW: 


Distribution of white-collar employees of the Federal Government, by grade and sex, 1959 


Grade 
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Less than 0,05 percent. 
Source: U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
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Is it not possible that the so-called 
equal pay provision has had the effect of 
keeping women from high job classifica- 
tions? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CAREY] 
and ask the gentleman if he will yield 
at this point. 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
think in discussing the matter which 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY] has just discussed, when he con- 
sidered this, notwithstanding the asser- 
tion of some employers that women are 
more expensive to employ, for a variety 
of reasons, than men, the fact is, first, 
that notwithstanding their own statistics, 
obviously they are more efficient on the 
job for which they have been employed. 
I think that is a crucial factor, and 
second, there was complete absence of 
any evidence from any of them to the 
effect that the additional productivity 
of the women was a benefit which would 
in any way offset these alleged costs, 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Goovett] pointed out rather precisely 
when, for any of a variety of reasons, 
other than sex, there is a differential, 
it will not be covered under this pro- 
posal. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
my colleagues on the subcommittee and 
the chairman of our subcommittee and 
the ranking minority member for their 
unusual and most welcome harmony in 
orchestrating this proposal we have be- 
fore us today. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak in sup- 
port of H.R. 6060, the Equal Pay Act of 
1963. It seems strange that the policy 
of equal pay for equal work should be 
in controversy—should need champions 
and vocal support in a year as far ad- 
vanced in our history as 1963. We have 
lived for as many years, since 1789, under 
a Constitution which proclaims—and in 
many instances expressly provides— 
safeguards for the principle of equality. 

The failure to right the wrong of un- 
equal pay is a dark spot on our national 
consciousness. It should be said by the 
Congress, however, that it is a blind 
spot. Its existence has been pointed out 
to us over too long a period of time and 
too forcibly. Last year this House 
passed an equal pay bill, as did the 
Senate. The Senate action, it will be 
recalled, was late in the session and the 
two enactments failed to be reconciled 
before Congress adjourned. 

Many of my colleagues doubtless have 
been confronted by unequal pay practices 
or seen them in operation in one form 
or another over the years. We have 
probably seen them touch the experience 
and the lives of many persons and may 
have noted that the effect is an affront 
to human dignity. In the proudness of 
our democratic heritage, I believe we 
all smart under injustice, no matter the 
degree. 

H.R. 6060 offers us a simple way to 
effect wage justice in a large segment of 
our business life. It amends a going 
law—the Fair Labor Standards Act—by 
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adding a prohibition against unequal pay 
practices. In previous years, equal pay 
bills have been new and independent 
laws. Here, we have a proposal which 
rides on a law in operation since 1938, 
another fair labor standard and uses 
the existing structure of that act, in- 
cluding administration and enforcement, 
to make it effective. 

I would just like to advance this 
caveat to the minority. I think the 
point that this bill establishes no new 
regulatory agency or creates any addi- 
tional employees would be a good argu- 
ment for not offering amendments. I 
think any amendment offered to extend 
the operation of this bill should be care- 
fully considered and determined in a way 
which will not broaden nor extend any 
function. 

I think the committee is to be con- 
gratulated for a bill so easy to compre- 
hend and so logical in its approach to the 
objective of equal pay. 

Two other features of this bill which 
commend its enactment are that it seeks 
to prevent any labor disputes arising by 
reason of its operation and that its effec- 
tive date is delayed. 

The first objective is accomplished by 
prohibiting labor unions from seeking to 
induce employers to violate the act. The 
second, defers the effective date of the 
act for 1 year after passage and, in the 
case of collective bargaining agreements 
in effect 30 days before passage, defers 
the effective date for an additional year 
or until the end of the agreement, if that 
date comes first. The postponement of 
the effective date gives clear recognition 
to the fact that employers will want to 
study the act in the light of their oper- 
ations and that the Department of La- 
bor, the administering agency, will want 
to assist employers in their study and 
otherwise promote an understanding of 
the act. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest to my col- 
leagues and urge my colleagues and 
make the plea that any amendments 
which would broaden the act and com- 
plicate the act should not be offered. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest also 
that where there are clear remedies 
available under the present code of civil 
procedure that that would be the proper 
route to redress a grievance so that 
further procedural steps would be sur- 
plusage. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of this 
legislation. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentlemen from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
Chicago Daily News carried an editorial 
entitled “Equal Work Deserves Equal 
Pay.” I think this editorial answers 
several of the questions which have been 
asked today. I quote from the editorial: 

Employer representatives assert that if the 
pay is the same men will be hired in prefer- 
ence towomen. The reason, they say, is that 
State laws restrict the hours of women, pre- 
scribing rest and the like. They 
contend that the absentee and turnover rates 
for women are higher, making them more 
expensive to employ. 

This may all be true without destroying 
the case for equal pay. If a man and woman 
are seated beside each other on a production 
line and solder an equal number of wires 
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per hour, no logical case can be made for a 
differential in pay. Women now comprise 
one-third of the work force. Most of them 
meed their income just as much as men. 
Anyway, business in a capitalist economy is 
not concerned with motives for working, but 
in efficient production. 

It may be that jobs are rarely equal. On 
the production line that we described, an em- 
ployer may choose to hire only women and 
avoid any comparisons of inequality. It may 
also be true that it costs more to employ 
women. Their absentee rate is compounded 
by the fact that if the children get sick it is 
mother who stays home. But that difference 
should go into overhead for labor, not the 
wages of women. 


Thus, stated the Chicago Daily News 
editorial. 

Mr. Chairman, it concluded as follows: 

The same industry predictions of wide- 
spread loss of jobs by women were made in 
1943 when the Illinois law was passed. Em- 
ployers have proved their ability to live with 
it, and we are confident that a Federal law 
would prove neither more difficult nor more 
devastating. 

It would, however, voice indorsement of a 
principle of equality that is basic to our 
notions of a good society. We hope Congress 
will finally take the plunge. 


Mr. Chairman, I certainly agree with 
this editorial and intend to support this 
legislation. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Staccers]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in favor of the immediate passage 
of H.R. 6060, the Equal Pay Act of 1963. 

This legislation, which would prohibit 
discrimination because of sex in the pay- 
ment of wages by employers in com- 
merce, has been introduced in every ses- 
sion of Congress for almost the past 20 
years by Members of both parties. Per- 
sonally, I cannot see dilly-dallying any 
longer. The time has come for action— 
in fact, it is long overdue. I join my 
colleagues in supporting this bill. 

It is my sincere belief that there should 
be no difference in wage rates for men 
and women who do the same work. If 
both are paid equally for equal work, not 
only will women be protected, but men 
as well. The employer who pays a 
woman a lower wage for the same work 
will also hire cheap labor. In areas of 
chronic unemployment, this equal pay 
legislation will protect the jobs of men 
as well as assure women who must work 
that they will receive a fair wage. 

Most women work to contribute to 
essential living expenses. Milions of 
single women work to support them- 
selves; many working women are heads 
of families, and others are the primary 
wage earner in the family although they 
are not technically the family head. 
Many, many thousands of single women 
support one or both parents and in many 
cases other members of their families 
who are in need. 

I truly believe the working woman de- 
serves equality in every respect, not only 
the voting privilege which has already 
been made her right, but also her right 
to equal pay for equal service. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Wac- 
GONNER]. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to ask a question of the 
fioor handlers either on the majority 
side or on the minority side. Page 2 of 
the bill, section (d)(1) states as fol- 
lows: 

No employer having employees subject to 
any provisions of this section shall dis- 
criminate, within any establishment in 
which such employees are employed, be- 
tween employees on the basis of sex by pay- 

wages to employees in such establish- 
ment at a rate less than the rate at which 
he pays wages to employees of the op- 
posite sex in such establishment for equal 
work on jobs the performance of which re- 
quires equal skill, effort, and responsibility, 
and which are performed under similar 
working conditions, except where such pay- 
ment is made pursuant to (i) a seniority 
system; (ii) a merit system; (ili) a system 
which measures earnings by quantity or 
quality of production; or (iv) a differential 
based on any other factor other than sex: 


The gentleman from North Carolina 
went part of the way into this problem 
and I am not sure he ever got the answer 
to his question. My question is whether 
or not these exceptions must be set forth 
in writing, or will the Secretary of Labor 
or his representatives accept a verbal ex- 
planation of what these systems consist 
of, whether they are promulgated in 
writing or not, should charges be filed? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER, Yes, I will be 
1 to yield to the gentleman from 


chigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I should like to make 
it clear that the burden of proof to show 
a violation is on the Secretary of Labor; 
he must prove that any differential in 
pay which exists is actually based on 
sex, and he will have to sustain that 
burden of proof. I think this is a very 
important part of the legislative history. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then you feel 
it would not be necessary prior to a 
charge to set forth in writing these ex- 
ceptions? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No, I do not. 

Mr. GOODELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. If I understand the 
gentleman’s question correctly it hits 
at the point that many employers will 
not have a written plan or system for 
setting up differentials in pay. 

Mr, WAGGONNER. That is exactly 
the point. 

Mr. GOODELL. This is obviously not 
required in order to fit under the excep- 
tions. If it is established that there is 
system or practice and he has differen- 
tials based on any factor or factors other 
than sex, then the system or practice is 
all right, whether or not it has ever been 
described in writing. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then the gen- 
tleman would expect in cases where 
charges are filed, where an employer 
stated his exceptions only verbally dur- 
ing the course of an examination, that 
these explanations should be acceptable 
by the labor examiner? 

Mr. GOODELL. The burden would 
be on the Department of Labor to prove 
that the exceptions are not true. The 
Secretary would have to establish a 
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prima facie case showing that there is 
discrimination based on the factor of 
sex. If that is done, then, of course, 
the employer could rebut the proof and 
show that the differential was based 
upon factors other than sex. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Can the gentle- 
man tell me what penalties might pos- 
sibly be invoked where discrimination is 
alleged by the examiner? 

Mr. GOODELL. Nothing where it is 
only alleged. The employee or the Sec- 
retary would have to go to court, and 
the court would have to decide that there 
has been a violation. The Labor Depart- 
ment may get an injunction against an 
employer to eliminate the violation. If 
the employee sues the employer under 
one section of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act he may be able to recover double the 
wage differential involved. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, Paul 
Woodring a few weeks ago wrote: 

The emancipation of women was an 
achievement of the 19th century and the 
early decades of the 20th. 


He said: 

It is not yet worldwide, but today no 
American girl is denied educational oppor- 
tunity because of her sex, and very few 
careers are closed to women. 


Mr. Woodring went on to say: 


With emancipation the feminist movement 
came to an end, 


He said: 

The victory was so complete that any girl 
who now doubts the equality of the sexes 
probably assumes the natural superiority of 
women. Having achieved emancipation and 
equality of opportunity, women did a sharp 
about-face and during the 1950's “the thun- 
dering hoofs of women stampeding back to 
the nest” were heard. 


I quote this because I want to illustrate 
rather dramatically that I think there 
will be a boomerang effect in this legis- 
lation. There may be a stampeding back 
to the nest. I think many of the women 
advocating this legislation recognize that 
in some instances the women are going 
to lose their jobs because an employer 
has to pay the women the same price he 
pays the men. In many other cases the 
women will just not be hired. 

We have worked very hard in this de- 
bate to set up a legislative history to 
make it clear what our intention here is. 

I introduced the first bill that would 
put this under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in either body of Congress, and the 
first bill using the terms “effort,” “re- 
sponsibility,” and “working conditions” 
in defining equal work. Since this bill 
before us largely adopts my own personal 
views, and most of the words in this bill 
derive from my proposal, I would like to 
make clear the legislative history, and I 
think the chairman of the subcommittee 
agrees on these points: 

No. 1. Skill includes a myriad of fac- 
tors. It is not limited to just a few. It 
includes training, experience, education, 
the qualities of the person himself, and a 
good many other factors that are too 
numerous to put into the bill specifically, 
so we used a generality in referring to 
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them. The same is true of effort, the 

same is true of responsibility, and the 

— is true of similar working condi- 
ons. 

No. 2. It is not necessary for an em- 
ployer to have an elaborate and formal 
or written job classification system to 
qualify for exemptions under this bill or 
to prove that he is not discriminating 
on the basis of sex. If he has a reason- 
able standard of differentiation, the 
Labor Department is not to come in, 
even, and judge the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of this differentiation 
among employees, except as it shows a 
clear pattern of discrimination against 
sex. 

In the bill itself we did a little thing. 
We added an “s” to the word “employee.” 
This is very significant. We said that 
no employer shall discriminate within 
any establishment within which such em- 
ployees are employed between employees 
on the basis of sex. We did not say dis- 
criminate against an employee. The 
reason for that, which was very specific, 
is that we feel that there should be estab- 
lished a pattern of discrimination, that 
there should be something here that is 
more than an isolated single case, before 
a violation is held. The employer will 
not have to come in with his own proof. 
The burden will lie completely on the 
Department of Labor to establish a prima 
facie case that there is discrimination. 

When the burden of proof lies on the 
Secretary of Labor, I think it should be 
made clear that he must show that the 
violations are not based on a merit sys- 
tem, that he must show they are not 
based on a seniority system, that the 
violations he is claiming are not based 
on piece rates of production, and that 
the violations he is claiming occur are 
not based on any of the other factors 
other than sex. That is his burden. 

Having established the prima facie case 
in the Federal Court, the burden itself 
will shift to the employer to prove or 
disprove the allegations of the Secretary 
of Labor. This is the procedure we have 
in mind. The employer does not have to 
prove the exceptions as an affirmative de- 
fense. The burden remains on the Secre- 
tary of Labor to prove that the exceptions 
do not apply. We do not have in mind 
the Secretary of Labor’s going into an 
establishment and saying, “Look, you are 
paying the women here $1.75 and the 
men $2.10. Come on in here, Mr. Em- 
ployer, and you prove that you are not 
discriminating on the basis of sex.” 
That would be just the opposite of what 
we are doing. 

The Labor Department must prove 
this, and I think the chairman of the 
subcommittee has amply verified this 
point in our exchanges thus far. 

With reference to regulations, we have 
talked a great deal about this. It is an 
oversimplification but, generally speak- 
ing, we have three different types of 
guidance that can be offered by the Ad- 
ministrators to those who are being regu- 
lated. One of them is legislative regula- 
tion. That is the case when the Congress 
in effect tells the administrator, “You 
write the law in these areas, you define 
what we mean.” When they get to court 
under such circumstances the court will 
often say, “We cannot even go into that 
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matter. Congress delegated that au- 
thority to write regulations, to write the 
law, so do not question that. We are not 
even considering that here.” 

That was in the original proposal this 
year and it was in the proposal last year, 
granting legislative regulatory authority. 
It is out of this bill. We also knocked out 
the right of the Secretary of Labor even 
to issue interpretative regulations. 

I emphasize that interpretative regu- 
lations are also barred. Interpretative 
regulations involve a case where there is 
an ambiguity in the law which admits of 
two or more constructions. Then in that 
case, if we have given interpretative reg- 
ulatory authority, the Secretary moves in 
and tries to say what we meant between 
the two or three constructions. He does 
not have such authority here. The Sec- 
retary, in my opinion, has the inherent 
authority to write interpretative bul- 
letins. All this amounts to is telling the 
public the Secretary’s interpretation of 
the law for the guidance of those who are 
to be regulated. Such bulletins have no 
standing in court, but they are there as 
a guidance to the court as to what the 
view of the administrator was. They 
have no other significance, except that if 
an employer relies on this interpretative 
bulletin, he is protected. He is not in 
violation if he has done something in re- 
liance upon those interpretative bulletins. 

One final point, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
O'Hara], if I may, to respond to this. 

We have been concerned here in a 
situation where an employer is bound 
by an existing agreement as to a wage 
differential. The Labor Department and 
the courts say that agreement vio- 
lates this act—it discriminates against 
women. It is my view, and I think it is 
the view of the gentleman from Michigan 
and the view of our subcommittee that 
this bill as now written obligates the 
union and gives the union the responsi- 
bility to negotiate in this case to elimi- 
nate the discrimination and gives the 
Secretary of Labor, if necessary, the 
power to enjoin not only the employer 
but the union, to sit down and negotiate 
and eliminate the discrimination in 
violation of this act. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, the language of the bill on line 
7, page 3, reads: 

(2) No labor organization, or its agents, 
representing employees of an employer hav- 
ing employees subject to any provisions of 
this section shall cause or attempt to cause 
such an employer to discriminate against 
an employee in violation of paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. 


It is my understanding, as it is the 
understanding of the gentleman from 
New York that if a labor organization is 
in any way at fault in maintaining such 
a discriminatory wage rate, they would 
be subject to all the penalties and all 
the enforcement provisions provided 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. GOODELL. I would stress the 
word “maintaining” in your reply, be- 
cause we feel that the words “shall 
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cause or attempt to cause” put an obli- 
gation on a labor union, as well as the 
employer, to change that existing agree- 
ment, if the agreement is in violation 
of this act and this requires the em- 


ployer to violate the act. Does the 
gentleman agree? 
Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I would 


agree. Not only does it refer to new 
agreements but to an existing agree- 
ment where a labor organization would 
attempt to maintain a discriminatory 
pattern in an old agreement and resist 
efforts to change to the pattern required 
by this act. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, here 
are examples and general guidelines as 
to the intent of Congress in enacting 
H.R, 6060, the equal-pay-for-women 
bill: 

First. Differences in pay that exist be- 
tween women alone are not covered by 
this act. 

Second. Differences in pay that exist 
between men alone are not covered by 
this act. 

Third. Differences in pay between 
groups or categories of employees that 
contain both men and women within 
the group or category are not covered 
by this act. 

Fourth. Only those jobs that are the 
same and normally related shall be 
compared. 

Fifth. Normally the jobs that are 
compared will be physically located in 
the same work area or will fall within 
closely related job classifications. 

Sixth. Differences in pay that are 
based upon historical and widely ac- 
cepted differences in job content will 
not be challenged, if not based on sex. 

Seventh. Differences in pay that are 
based upon a bona fide job classifica- 
tion system will not violate this act, 
if not based on sex. 

Eighth. It is not intended that the 
Secretary of Labor or the courts will 
substitute their judgment for the judg- 
ment of the employer and his experts 
who have established and applied a bona 
fide job rating system. It is not the 
business of the Secretary of Labor to 
write job evaluations or judge the merits 
of job evaluation systems. This sole 
obligation is to uncover and prosecute 
cases where a pattern of job differentials 
in pay is permeated by sex discrimina- 
tion. 

Ninth. Although only the factors, 
skill, effort, responsibility, and working 
conditions are listed, such things as ex- 
perience, ability, and training may be 
considered under the broad heading of 
skill. The usual factors of push, pull, 
lift, and carry come under effort. Di- 
rection of others as well as value of 
commodity worked upon and overall im- 
portance of assignment may be consid- 
ered as part of an employees’ job respon- 
sibility. Finally, standing as opposed 
to sitting, pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness of surroundings, periodic rest pe- 
riods, hours of work, difference in shift, 
all would logically fall within the work- 
ing condition factor. 

Tenth. A difference in pay between 
male selectors and packers and female 
selectors and packers who work on the 
same production line and have the same 
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duties and responsibilities would be 
invalid. 

Eleventh. A difference in pay between 
male selectors and packers and female 
selectors and packers would be valid if, 
in addition to the duties performed by 
the female selectors and packers, the 
male selectors and packers are required 
to lift the crates off of the assembly line, 
or sweep up the room or work on the 
loading dock during slack periods. 

Twelfth. An installer’s job on an as- 
sembly line that, for example, requires 
soldering could not be compared or 
equated with a welder’s job. 

Thirteenth. A truck driver’s job and 
a tug operator’s job are dissimilar. 

Fourteenth. The work of a machine 
operator and the work of a skilled ma- 
chinist cannot be equated. 

Fifteenth. Plant and office clerical as- 
signments are normally distinguishable. 

Mr. Chairman, the majority views and 
supplemental views, follow: 


Equal Pay Acr or 1963—MaJsorrry Views 
AND SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 


BACKGROUND 


Legislation to eliminate wage discrimina- 
tion based upon sex of the employee has been 
recommended by the present and two imme- 
diately preceding administrations. 

During World War II the War Labor Board 
promulgated and administered an equal 
pay for women policy. 

During the 87th Congress the Committee 
on Education and Labor considered a num- 
ber of equal pay bills, reported favorably 
to the House of Representatives and a bill 
was enacted. The other body also acted 
favorably on equal pay legislation, but its 
affirmative action took the form of an amend- 
ment to a House-approved bill, the subject 
matter of which was outside the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Following the convening of the 88th Con- 
gress m:.ny Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives reintroduced bills they had spon- 
sored during prior Congresses. On February 
14, in a letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz recommended enactment of equal 
pay legislation and submitted a draft bill. 

These bills were assigned to this commit- 
tee’s Special Subcommittee on Labor for 
hearings and preliminary consideration. 

The bill (H.R. 6060) represents the results 
of this deliberation. 

Oral testimony was heard from 20 wit- 
nesses, and many statements and letters 
were submitted for the record. 

The committee was impressed by these 
points: 

1. Proponents urged legislation that would 
protect maximum numbers of employees, 
and that had enforcement procedures. 

2. Some witnesses expressed concern that 
they might be faced with unusual difficulties 
in adjusting to an entirely new Federal pro- 
gram administered by a new agency. 

3. Many of the separate provisions of the 
administration’s proposal closely parallel 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

4. A number of witnesses recommended 
that various specific provisions be rewritten 
in precisely the terms of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; and one witness recom- 
mended that elimination of sex-based wage 
discrimination be accomplished by amend- 
ing section 6 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

PURPOSE AND SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROVISIONS 


This bill amends the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to provide that payment of a discrim- 
inatory wage rate, where the discrimination 
is based on sex of the employee, shall in the 
future be a violation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 
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‘The Fair Labor Standards Act provides that 
workers must be paid a decent minimum 
wage, that if employees must put in long 
hours, they must be paid at an overtime 
rate, and that children may be employed only 
under rigid conditions which protect their 
health and safety. 

The bill (HR. 6060) would add one addi- 
tional fair labor standard to the act; namely, 
that doing equal work should 


with the Fair Labor Standards Act, a simple 

of that act to include the equal 
pay concept offers the most efficient and 
least difficult course of action. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act has been 
on our statute books now for almost a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Over that time the Wage and Hour Divi- 


the equal pay legislation to the Wage and 
Hour Division. Very few, if any, new em- 
ployees will be required to enforce the act. 
Such utilization serves two purposes: 
First, it eliminates the need for a new 
bureaucratic structure to enforce equal pay 
legislation; and second, compliance should 
be made easier because both industry and 
labor have a long-established familiarity with 
existing fair labor standards provisions. 
Perhaps the most worthy result in this 
approach is in the question of coverage. This 


section 
adding 
section, in effect, declares that wage differ- 
entials solely on the sex of the em- 


The bill (H.R. 6060) refers to “equal work 
on jobs the performance of which 
equal skill, effort, and responsibility, and 
which are performed under similar working 
conditions.” 


This language recognizes that there are 
many factors which may be used to measure 
the relationships between jobs and which 


statute. As it is impossible to list each and 
every exception, the broad general exclusion 
has been also included. Thus, among other 
things, shift differentials, restrictions on or 
differences based on time of day worked, 
hours of work, lifting or moving heavy ob- 
jects, differences based on experience, train- 
ing, or ability would also be excluded. It 
also recognizes certain circumstances, 
such as “red circle rates.” This term is bor- 
rowed from War Labor Board parlance and 
describes certain unusual, higher than nor- 
mal wage rates which are maintained for 
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many valid reasons. For instance, it is not 
uncommon for an employer who must re- 
transfer em- 


der to have them available when they are 
again needed for their former jobs. 

Section 4 provides a 1-year moratorium on 
enforcement as to all employees and employ- 
ers. In addition, in the case of employees 
covered by bona fide labor-management con- 
tracts, enforcement is deferred for 1 addi- 
tional year or until the termination of the 
contract whichever occurs first. 

During this “grace period” your committee 
expects the Secretary of Labor to make such 
changes in the administration of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act as are necessary to 
reflect this amendment. The committee 
would anticipate that, at an early date, full 
information including material to be posted, 
would be given employers and employees 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
We would expect that by informal methods 
of conference, consideration, and persuasion, 
efforts would be made to achieve voluntary 
compliance. 

The proposed grant of authority to the 
Secretary of Labor to issue regulations in 
connection with the administration and en- 
forcement of this program was eliminated 
by the subcommittee. The Secretary of 
Labor will have only the specific and limited 
regulatory authority for the enforcement 
and administration of the Equal Pay Act 
which he has under the present Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW MADE BY THE BILL, 
AS REPORTED 


In compliance with clause 3 of rule XII 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (new matter 
is printed in black brackets, existing law in 
which no change is proposed is shown in 
roman): 

SECTION 6 OF THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
OF 1938 

“Sec.6. (a) Every employer shall pay to 
each of his employees who in any workweek 
is engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce wages at the follow- 
ing rates— 

“(1) not less than $1.15 an hour during 
the first two years from the effective date 
of the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961, and not less than $1.25 an hour there- 
after, except as otherwise provided in this 
section. 

“(2) if such employee is a homeworker in 
Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands, not less 
than the minimum piece rate prescribed by 
regulation or order; or, if no such minimum 
piece rate is in effect, any piece rate adopted 
by such employer which shall yield, to the 
proportion or class of employees prescribed 
by regulation or order, not less than the ap- 


paid in lieu of, the minimum hourly wage 
rate applicable under the provisions of this 
section. The Secretary of Labor, or his au- 
thorized representative, shall have power to 


power without limiting the generality of the 
foregoing, to define any operation or occupa- 
tion which is performed by such homework 
employees in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Is- 
lands; to establish minimum piece rates for 
any operation or occupation so defined; to 
procedure 
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conditions under which employers, agents, 
contractors, and subcontractors shall cause 
goods to be produced by homeworkers; 
“(3) if such employee is in 
American Samoa, in lieu of the rate or rates 
provided by this subsection or subsection 
(b), mot less than the applicable rate estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with recommendations of a special in- 
dustry committee or committees which he 
shall appoint in the same manner and pur- 
suant to the same provisions as are applica- 
ble to the special industry committees pro- 
vided for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
by this Act as amended from time to time. 
Each such committee shall have the same 
powers and duties and shall apply the same 
standards with respect to the application of 
the provisions of this Act to employees em- 
ployed in American Samoa as pertain to spe- 


in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands. The 
minimum wage rate thus established shall 
not exceed the rate prescribed in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection. 

“(b) Every employer shall pay to each of 
his employees who in any workweek (i) is 
employed in an enterprise engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, as defined in section 3(s) (1), (2), or 
(4) or by an establishment described in sec- 
tion 3(s) (3) or (5), and who, except for the 
enactment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961, would not be within 
the purview of this section, or (ii) is brought 
within the purview of this section by the 
amendments made to section 13 (a) of this 
Act by the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1961, wages at rates— 

“(1) not less than $1 an hour during the 
first three years from the effective date of 
such amendments; not less than $1.15 an 
hour during the fourth year from such date; 
and not less than the rate effective under 

(1) of subsection (a) thereafter; 

“(2) if such employee is employed as a 
seaman on an American vessel, not less than 
the rate which will provide to the employee, 
for the period covered by the wage payment, 
Wages equal to compensation at the hourly 
rate prescribed by paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section for all hours during such period 
when he was actually on duty (including 
periods aboard ship when the employee was 
on watch or was, at the direction of a 
superior officer, performing work or standing 
by, but not including off-duty periods which 
are provided pursuant to the employment 
agreement). 


covered by a wage order heretofore or here- 
after issued by the Secretary pursuant to 
the recommendations of a special industry 
committee appointed pursuant to section 5: 
Provided, That (1) the following rates shall 
apply to any such employee to whom the 
Tate or rates prescribed by subsection (a) 
would otherwise apply: 

“(A) The rate or rates applicable under 
the most recent wage order issued by the 
Secretary prior to the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1961, 
increased by 15 per centum, unless such rate 
or rates are superseded by the rate or rates 
prescribed in a wage order issued by the 
Secretary pursuant to the recommendations 
under 
Such rate or rates shall 
become effective sixty days after the effective 
date of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1961 or one year from the effective 
date of the most recent wage order appli- 
cable to such employee theretofore issued 
by the Secretary pursuant to the recom- 
mendations of a special industry committee 
appointed under section 5, whichever is later. 
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“(B) Beginning two years after the appli- 
eable effective date under paragraph (A), not 
less than the rate or rates prescribed by para- 
graph (A), increased by an amount equal to 
10 per centum of the rate or rates applicable 
under the most recent wage order issued by 
the Secretary prior to the effective date of 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961, unless such rate or rates are super- 
seded by the rate or rates prescribed in a 
wage order issued by the Secretary pursuant 
to the recommendations of a review commit- 
tee appointed under paragraph (C). 

“(C) Any employer, or group of employers, 
employing a majority of the employees in 
an industry in Puerto Rico or the Virgin 
Islands, may apply to the Secretary in writing 
for the appointment of a review committee 
to recommend the minimum rate or rates 
to be paid such employees in lieu of the 
rate or rates provided by paragraph (A) or 
(B). Any such application with respect to 
any rate or rates provided for under para- 
graph (A) shall be filed within sixty days 
following the enactment of the Pair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961 and any 
such application with respect to any rate or 
rates provided for under paragraph (B) shall 
be filed not more than one hundred and 
twenty days and not less than sixty days prior 
to the effective date of the applicable rate 
or rates under paragraph (B). The Secre- 
tary shall promptly consider such applica- 
tion and may appoint a review committee 
if he has reasonable cause to believe, on the 
basis of financial and other information con- 
tained in the application, that compliance 
with any applicable rate or rates prescribed 
by paragraph (A) or (B) will substantially 
curtail employment in such industry. The 
Secretary’s decision upon any such applica- 
tion shall be final. Any wage order issued 
pursuant to the recommendations of a review 
committee appointed under this paragraph 
shall take effect on the applicable effective 
date provided in paragraph (A) or (B). 

“(D) In the event a wage order has not 
been issued pursuant to the recommenda- 
tion of a review committee prior to the 
applicable effective date under paragraph (A) 
or (B), the applicable percentage increase 
provided by any such paragraph shall take 
effect on the effective date prescribed therein, 
except with respect to the employees of an 
employer who filed an application under par- 
agraph (C) and who files with the Secretary 
an undertaking with a surety or sureties 
satisfactory to the Secretary for payment 
to his employees of an amount sufficient 
to compensate such employees for the differ- 
ence between the wages they actually receive 
and the wages to which they are entitled 
under this subsection. The Secretary shall 
be empowered to enforce such undertaking 
and any sums recovered by him shall be held 
in a special deposit account and shall be paid, 
on order of the Secretary, directly to the 
employee or employees affected. Any such 
sum not paid to an employee because of 
inability to do so within a period of three 
years shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

“(2) In the case of any such employee to 
whom subsection (b) would otherwise apply, 
the Secretary shall within sixty days after 
the enactment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961 appoint a special in- 
dustry committee in accordance with section 
5 to recommend the highest minimum wage 
rate or rates in accordance with the stand- 
ards prescribed by section 8, not in excess of 
the applicable rate provided by subsection 
(b), to be applicable to such employee in 
lieu of the rate or rates prescribed by sub- 
section (b). The rate or rates recommended 
by the special industry committee shall be 
effective with respect to such employee upon 
the effective date of the wage order issued 
pursuant to such recommendation but not 
before sixty days after the effective date of 
me Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961. 
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“(3) The provisions of section 5 and sec- 
tion 8, relating to special industry commit- 
tees, shall be applicable to review commit- 
tees appointed under this subsection. The 
appointment of a review committee shall be 
in addition to and not in lieu of any special 
industry committee required to be appointed 
pursuant to the provisions of subsection (a) 
of section 8, except that no special industry 
committee shall hold any hearing within one 
year after a minimum wage rate or rates for 
such industry shall have been recommended 
to the Secretary by a review committee to 
be paid in lieu of the rate or rates provided 
for under paragraph (A) or (B). The mini- 
mum wage rate or rates prescribed by this 
subsection shall be in effect only for so long 
as and insofar as such minimum wage rate 
or rates have not been superseded by a wage 
order fixing a higher minimum wage rate 
or rates (but not in excess of the applicable 
rate prescribed in subsection (a) or subsec- 
tion (b)) hereafter issued by the Secretary 
pursuant to the recommendation of a special 
industry committee, 

“E(d) (1) No employer having employees 
subject to any provisions of this section shall 
discriminate, within any establishment in 
which such employees are employed, between 
employees on the basis of sex by paying wages 
to employees in such establishment at a rate 
less than the rate at which he pays wages to 
employees of the opposite sex in such estab- 
lishment for equal work on jobs the per- 
formance of which requires equal skill, effort, 
and responsibility, and which are performed 
under similar working conditions, except 
where such payment is made pursuant to 
(i) a seniority system; (ii) a merit system; 
(iii) a system which measures by 
quantity or quality of production; or (iv) a 
differential based on any other factor other 
than sex: Provided, That an employer who is 
paying a wage rate differential in violation 
of this subsection shall not, in order to com- 
ply with the provisions of this subsection, 
reduce the wage rate of any employee. 

„L(2) No labor organization, or its agents, 
representing employees of an employer havy- 
ing employees subject to any provisions of 
this section shall cause or attempt to cause 
such an employer to discriminate against an 
employee in violation of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection. 

L(3) For purposes of administration and 
enforcement, any amounts owing to any em- 
ployee which have been withheld in viola- 
tion of this subsection shall be deemed to be 
unpaid minimum wages or unpaid overtime 
compensation under this Act. > 

„L(4) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘labor organization’ means any organization 
of any kind, or any agency or employee rep- 
resentation committee or plan, in which em- 
ployees participate and which exists for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with 
employers concerning grievances, labor dis- 
putes, wages, rates of pay, hours of employ- 
ment, or conditions of work. 1 

SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 

Last year the equal pay for women bill 
was substantially amended during considera- 
tion on the House floor. However, the ad- 
ministration this year adopted only a few of 
the changes made on the floor last year. Its 
proposal was embodied in H.R. 3861. On 
March 25 Congressman GOODELL introduced 
a new proposal, H.R. 5605, to place adminis- 
tration and enforcement of equal pay legis- 
lation under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Virtually all of the proposals of the Goodell 
bill were accepted by the House subcommit- 
tee, and are now embodied in H.R. 6060. 

Since this bill now before the House dif- 
fers substantially from either last year's 
proposals or this year’s administration bill, 
we feel that these changes should be pointed 
out. The following are the major differences 
between the bill reported by the full Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee and the earlier 
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administration proposal. Under the com- 
mittee bill: 

1. The prohibition against discrimination 
because of sex is placed under the present 
Pair Labor Standards Act, with the act’s 
established coverage of employers and em- 
ployees. 

2. All of the fair labor standards exemp- 
tions apply: Agriculture, hotels, motels, 
restaurants, and laundries are excluded. 
Also, all professional, man: , and ad- 
ministrative personnel, and outside salesmen 
are excluded. 

3. Investigation and administration will 
be under the existing Wage and Hour Di- 
vision, thus avoiding the creation of a vast 
new bureaucracy. 

4, Enforcement must be obtained in the 
Federal courts and not arbitrarily through 
an all-powerful administrative body. 

5. The definitions and interpretations of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act apply. These 
have been court tested and are generally 
understood by business and labor. 

6. The concept of equal pay for jobs 
demanding equal skill has been expanded to 
require equal effort, responsibility, and simi- 
lar working conditions as well. These fac- 
tors are the core of all job classification 
systems and the basis for legitimate differen- 
tials in pay. 

7. A specific exception has been added for 
a system which measures earnings by quan- 
tity or quality of production. 

8. A general exception has been added for 
differentials based on factors other than 
sex. 

9. As the act does not take effect for 1 
year following the date of enactment, time 
is provided for voluntary adjustment. 

10. Where there is a bona fide collective 
bargaining agreement, the act will not ap- 
ply for an additional year, or at the expira- 
tion of the agreement, whichever occurs first. 

11, The Secretary of Labor is not given 
broad regulatory and rulemaking authority. 

12. The proposed power of the Secretary 
of Labor to blacklist Government contractors 
who allegedly discriminate against women 
has been eliminated. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support H.R. 6060, the equal-pay- 
for-equal-work bill. 

I should like to commend our colleague, 
the gentlewoman from Oregon, EDITH 
Green, for her role in advancing this 
legislation. She has introduced equal 
pay bills ever since her election to the 
House. Last year she sponsored the ad- 
ministration bill for equal pay. As a 
member of the President’s Commission 
on the Status of Women, the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] has 
worked with dedication and determina- 
tion to see that women receive equal 
treatment with men in employment. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill to 
provide justice in the pay envelope to 
both men and women by forbidding em- 
ployers in interstate commerce to dis- 
criminate among their employees on the 
basis of the sex of the worker in setting 
rates of pay. 

Discrimination in the form of a rate 
differential for comparable work when 
performed by women instead of men is 
based on the incredible notion that a 
woman, although she may accomplish 
as much or more, deserves less pay than 
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aman. It is shocking to think that an 
employer would pay a woman less than 
a man for doing the same work. 

We may not be aware of the role wom- 
en have come increasingly to play in the 
economic life of America. 

By 1970 it is estimated that the num- 
ber of women workers will approach 30 
million. Im 1920 there were about a 
quarter of that number, 8.2 million. The 
place of women in our labor force has 
changed since 1920. Traditionally, they 
were only temporarily a part of that 
force. A girl left school, worked for a 
few years, married, and left the labor 
force for good. This picture of the place 
of women in the labor force was suffi- 
ciently accurate to gain a wide degree 
of acceptance although it was never the 
full picture. 

Today it is not true at all. Whereas, 
as recently as 1930, 40 percent of women 
workers were under 25 years of age and 
less than 20 percent over 45, today the 
proportions are reversed. Less than 20 
percent in 1960 were under 25 and nearly 
40 percent were over 45. Women enter 
the labor force, leave it temporarily to 
have children, and return to it, for good. 
In 1930, 29 percent of working women 
were married. In 1961, 61 percent of the 
women who work were married. This is 
one of the significant and major changes 
in our labor force in this generation. 
Workingwomen are as much a perma- 
nent part of the labor force as the work- 
ingmen. 


It should be noted that this bill does 
not raise wages. Each employer is left 
entirely free to set his own wage stand- 
ards within the existing framework of 
law. But once set, it prohibits paying a 
wage differential between men and wom- 
en for work of a comparable character 
at the time location on jobs the perform- 
ance of which requires comparable skills. 
If a woman does the same work as a man, 
she must receive the same pay. 

In addition, the bill before us today, 
H.R. 6060, amends the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act which means that the enforce- 
ment procedures under this measure are 
the same as under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. We can, therefore, draw upon 
25 years of experience and an existing 
body of law in the administration of this 
measure. The bill is clear in its lan- 
guage and intent. It prohibits the fol- 
lowing acts of discrimination: 

First. An employer having employees 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act shall not discrimi- 
nate between his employees on the basis 
of sex by paying wages to his employees 
at a rate less than the rate at which the 
employer pays wages of employees of the 
opposite sex for equal work on jobs the 
performance of which requires equal 
skill, effort, and responsibility, and which 
are performed under similar working 
conditions, except where such payment 
is made pursuant to a seniority system, a 
merit system, a system which measures 
earnings by quantity or quality of pro- 
duction, or a differential based on any 
other factor than sex. 

Second. An employer who is paying a 
wage rate differential in violation of this 
requirement shall not, in order to comply 
with the provisions of this subsection, 
reduce the wage rate of any employee. 
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economy will suffer. Enactment of this 
bill will be another forward step in pro- 
viding equality and justice in the labor 
market. However, the House still has an 
unfulfilled responsibility to enact a com- 
prehensive measure to eliminate dis- 
crimination in employment based on 
race, creed, color, or national origin as 
well as sex. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as 
our immediate inspiration to unani- 
mously approve this legislation, the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963, we need only to 
look around us and observe the most 
competent, industrious, distinguished 
and gracious ladies whom we are privi- 
leged to call our colleagues. 

I know we will agree that these dis- 
tinguished lady legislators work as hard 
and as diligently as any male Member 
of the Congress and indeed, by their 
gracious presence, contribute more to 
this body than any male Member. There 
is no thought here of a differentiation in 
legislative salary because of sex. 

For our background inspiration to 
promptly and favorably act on this bill, 
we need only to reflect that it i£ designed 
simply and solely to provide wage jus- 
tice for workingwomen. 

Under the legislative proposal before 
us now, we can accomplish this just ob- 
jective without the creation of any new 
Government compliance unit and 
through procedures of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, with which labor and 
industry have long been familiar. 

We all realize that the origin of the 
wage rate differential for men and wom- 
en performing comparable jobs is the 
false concept that a woman, because of 
her very nature, somehow or other 
should not be given as much money as a 
man for similar work. 

This antiquated concept has been long 
and completely demonstrated to be false 
and it is indefensible from every stand- 
point. This being so, we may wonder 
why this legislation is necessary. 

The answer is furnished to us in the 
authoritative information provided by 
witnesses before the House Committee 
on Education and Labor and the im- 
pressive array of statistics unhappily 
proving that discrimination in wage pay- 
ments, on the basis of sex alone, contin- 
ues to exist even in this modern space 
age. 

Recognizing that the concept of wage 
payment discrimination against women 
is false; having before us the surpris- 
ing but overwhelming evidence that such 
discrimination still continues to exist; 
and realizing that this measure repre- 
sents the correction of basic injustice be- 
ing visited upon women in many fields 
of endeavor, let us, I urge you, firmly 
reject any crippling amendments and 
proceed immediately and unanimously to 
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the enactment of this bill extending 
simple wage justice to the increasing 
corps of America’s workingwomen. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this important and long 
overdue legislation to prohibit discrim- 
ination on the basis of sex in the pay- 
ment of wages. 

The right of equal opportunity is one 
of the great pledges of this country. It 
is a pledge which in the field of employ- 
ment should mean the right of women to 
receive pay equal to that of men for 
work of a comparable nature, for work 
requiring comparable skill. The hear- 
ings conducted by the House Committee 
on Education and Labor and the studies 
done by the Department of Labor, how- 
ever, make it very clear that this is not 
the case today; that discrimination in 
pay on the basis of sex continues to 
exist; that unequal pay has not been 
nearly so eliminated in practice as it has 
in theory. 

It is obvious and true that there are 
certain types of work which can be best 
performed by men. It is equally true 
that there are other types of work in 
which women excel. In each case pay 
should be commensurate with the work. 

There is, though, a great middle 
ground, a large number of positions or 
jobs, which men and women can perform 
with equal ability. In these positions 
there should be no distinction in pay 
based on sex; women should not be 
asked or expected to accept wages less 
than that paid to men. 

This legislation, Mr. Chairman, would 
enable us to take an important step to- 
ward this goal; it would enable us to 
remove an economic waste we can ill af- 
ford, and I urge that it be approved 
without delay. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. FisHer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I enter- 
tain grave doubts as to the need and pro- 
priety of this legislation. It is another 
one of those bills which, on its face, 
sounds good, but which when in practice 
can be expected to have an adverse ef- 
fect on the employment of women in 
many instances. The bill gives to the 
Wage and Hour Division of the La- 
bor Department a hunting license to go 
into business establishments, examine 
their books, and impose upon their time, 
in seeking possible violations. It creates 
an invitation for bureaucratic harass- 
ment of business in general. The en- 
forcement of it will create an adminis- 
trative nightmare, and in many instances 
will permit the views of an enforcement 
officer to supersede those of the employer 
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with respect to employment practices. It 
will require the employment of a sub- 
stantial number of new employees to ad- 
minister it. 

As the committee points out, the bill 
does not take into account the higher 
cost, averaging about 30 cents an hour, 
involyed in the employment of women. 
This is due to greater turnover and ab- 
senteeism, State laws limiting hours of 
employment of women and placing re- 
strictions on lifting, longer lunch and 
relief periods for women, higher insur- 
ance rates for women, and the cost of 
providing women with special facilities. 

Moreover, the bill is so worded that 
the Secretary of Labor will have a field 
day in the interpretations that he may 
apply to “equal.” This may be inter- 
preted to mean “comparable” or 
„identical.“ 

It has been said here that there are 
22 States that now have equal pay legis- 
lation. That would indicate no neces- 
sity for Federal intervention, assuming 
that there is merit in the proposal to 
enter into this compulsion program. 

It has already been indicated that once 
this legislation is put into effect, an un- 
determined number of employers will 
choose to avoid employing women in 
order to protect themselves against the 
harassment by the Labor Department 
and the possible increase in the cost of 
operating their business. 

It is feared that such a law will result 
in many deserving women losing their 
jobs or failing to obtain employment. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I am sure we all 
subscribe to the principle that every 
employee should be compensated on a 
basis of equal pay for equal work, par- 
ticularly when the equal work results in 
comparable production. It could very 
well be that the personality of an em- 
ployee, or the chureh and social ac- 
quaintances of an employee, could add 
substantialfy to the value of an em- 
ployee’s usefulness. Yet, that factor is 
completely ignored in this legislation. 

In conclusion, by this proposal, the 
Congress will be arming the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Labor Department 
with authority to impose restrictions 
upon businessmen which may be ex- 
pected to result in less employment for 
women, particularly those in the fringe 
area of production and usefulness. T 
therefore seriously doubt that a vote for 
this bill today is one that can be said to 
benefit the women workers of America. 
It may very well have the opposite effect. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. As the sponsor of 
similar legislation, my bill being H.R. 
1624 introduced on January 10, 1963, I 
fully back the gentlewoman from Oregon 
iMrs. Green] and highly commend her 
superb work on this issue. The objec- 
tives of H.R. 6060 are highly desirable 
and are long overdue, and I strongly urge 
this House to give it an overwhelming 
vote of approval. 

This bill will go far in eliminating a 
thoroughly inequitable employment 
practice. It will establish wage justice 
for workingwomen. It will create equal 
opportunity regardless of sex, in indus- 
tries engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce. Enact- 
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ment of this bill establishes once and for 
all that work of comparable character, 
requiring comparable skill must be com- 
pensated on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

Unfortunately, today in the United 
States many women still work under the 
wage and opportunity handicaps. The 
time has come when we must banish all 
discrimination. against working women, 
and wipe out the long-standing pay dif- 
ferentials between men and women doing 
the same work. 

Iurge my colleagues to join me and the 
other supporters of this bill to make this 
a day to be remembered by all women. 
Let us leave this House today, with the 
knowledge that we have wiped out a 
great social inequity. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to urge a favorable vote on H.R. 6060 
which has become known as the equal 
pay for equal work bill. 

There was a time when women were 
considered as mere chattels. Through 
education of man himself, however, the 
male specie has come to the realization 
that indeed the so-called fairer sex is his 
equal and in many respects his superior. 
For example, it has been scientifically 
shown that a woman can stand hotter 
and colder temperatures than a man can. 
It has been statistically shown too that 
women have a longer life span than men. 
And, not only are they “more prone to 
motherhood than men,” as so sagely ob- 
served by a member of the minority 
party, the gentleman from Illinois, in 
the committee report, but women are in 
fact the sole claimants to motherhood. 

Through availing herself of advanced 
education and training, the American 
woman especially has advanced herself 
to a position of equality with members 
of her opposite sex in ability and per- 
formance. The great economic advance- 
ment which our Nation enjoys today is 
partly due to the contributions made by 
women both in industry and research. 

In recognition of this painful but 
nonetheless undeniable fact, proud men 
have taken measures through legislation 
and other means to improve the status 
of the working women over the years. 
There is, however, discrimination still 
being shown against women in the pay- 
ment of wages and salaries for perform- 
ing equal work with men. H.R. 6060 will 
not correct this inequity altogether but 
is definitely a step in the right direction. 

It has become abundantly clear, espe- 
cially from our experience in World War 
I, that one of our Nation’s greatest re- 
sources is womanpower. If we are to 
maintain our leadership among the na- 
tions of the world in economics, science, 
industry, and social welfare, we must 
continue to utilize the talents and con- 
tributions of our female population. 
Presently there are 22,835,000 women 
gainfully employed. Of this number less 
than a million are in top administrative 
posts, according to Department of Labor 
statistics. With more and more women 
possessed of advanced education and 
training, they should account for a 
greater number in this category. In 
order to attract the best qualified women 
where they are most needed, it is im- 
perative that the pay as well as the job 
be made attractive and challenging. 
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As a matter of simple justice, there is 
no longer an excuse for paying women 
less than men for performing the same 
work, if there ever was any. Women 
are frequently pursuing profes- 


nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
iMr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Equal Pay Act of 
1963,”. 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the existence in industries engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce of wage differentials based on sex— 

(1) depresses wages and living standards 
for employees necessary for their health and 
efficiency; 

(2) prevents the maximum utilization of 
the available labor resources; 

(3) tends to cause labor disputes, thereby 
burdening, affecting, and obstructing 
commerce; 

(4) burdens commerce and the free flow 
of goods in commerce; and 

(5) constitutes an unfair method of 
competition. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act, through exercise by Congress of 
its power to regulate commerce among the 
several States and with foreign nations, to 
correct the conditions above referred to in 
such industries. 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 
et seq.), is amended by adding thereto a 
new subsection (d) as follows: 

“(d) (1) No employer having employees 
subject to any provisions of this section 
shall discriminate, within any establishment 
in which such employees are employed, be- 
tween employees on the basis of sex by pay- 
ing wages to employees in such establish- 
ment at a rate less than the rate at which 
he pays wages to employees of the opposite 
sex in such establishment for equal work 
on jobs the performance of which requires 
equal skill, effort, and responsibility, and 
which are performed under similar working 
conditions, except where such payment is 
made pursuant to (i) a seniority system; (11) 
a merit system; (ili) a system which meas- 
ures earnings by quantity or quality of pro- 
duction; or (iv) a differential based on any 
other factor other than sex: Provided, That 
an employer who is paying a wage rate differ- 
ential in violation of this subsection shall 
not, in order to comply with the provisions 
of this subsection, reduce the wage rate of 
any employee. 

(2) No labor organization, or its agents, 
representing employees of an employer hav- 
ing employees subject to any provisions of 
this section shall cause or attempt to cause 
such an employer to discriminate against an 
employee in violation of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection. 

“(3) For purposes of administration and 
enforcement, any amounts owing to any em- 
ployee which have been withheld in violation 
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of this subsection shall be deemed to be un- 
paid minimum wages or unpaid overtime 
compensation under this Act. 

“(4) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘labor organization’ means any organization 
of any kind, or any agency or employee repre- 
sentation committee or plan, in which em- 
ployees participate and which exists for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with 
employers concerning grievances, labor dis- 
putes, wages, rates of pay, hours of employ- 
ment, or conditions of work.” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect upon the expiration of one 
year from the date of its enactment: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of employees covered 
by a bona fide collective bargaining agree- 
ment in effect at least thirty days prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act, entered 
into by a labor organization (as defined in 
section 60d) (4) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended), the amendments 
made by this Act shall take effect upon the 
termination of such collective bargaining 
agreement or upon the expiration of two 
years from the date of enactment of this Act, 


whichever shall first occur. 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (dur- 
ing the reading of the bill). Mr. Chair- 


man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered as read and be open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AsHBROOK: 
Page 3, line 13, at the beginning of the line, 
insert the following: “Investigation of al- 
leged discrimination under this subsection 
shall be limited to the facts set forth in 
writing by an aggrieved employee and”. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to state at the outset, this is 
the same amendment that was offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Martin] in subcommittee. Obviously, 
it was not accepted. I believe it has 
merit and I believe the House should 
consider this amendment in an effort to 
prevent fishing expeditions and that 
type of abuse that could come from in- 
vestigations. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that H.R. 6060 
should be amended to prevent broad bu- 
reaucratic harassment. The principle 
of equal pay for equal work cannot be 
denied. The broad administrative power 
to conduct fishing expeditions should not 
be necessary, however, to implement the 
noble purposes of this bill. I am offer- 
ing this amendment for the purpose of 
preventing investigation unless and until 
a complaint is filed by an aggrieved em- 
ployee who alleges discrimination on ac- 
count of sex. 

I disagree with point four of the 
supplemental views of my Republican 
colleagues. They state: 

Enforcement must be obtained in the 


Federal courts and not arbitrarily through 
an all-powerful administrative body. 


I do not believe anyone can realisti- 
cally allege that opinion, interpretative 
bulletins, questions and answers issued 
by the Administrator of the Wages and 
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Hours Division have less validity than 
the law and duly announced regulations 
in the day-to-day operation of a business. 
As a practical matter the differences are 
more imagined and semantic than real. 

It is true that H.R. 6060 amends the 
Fair Labor Standards Act which does not 
grant regulatory power to the Secretary 
for section 6 of that act to which the 
equal pay amendment would be added. 
At first glance, this might seem fine, but 
this would be a gross oversimplification. 
The difference is more apparent than 
real. Under Fair Labor Standards Act, 
the Secretary has the right, and he exer- 
cises it, to issue opinion, interpretative 
bulletins, and questions and answers. 
These are issued without hearings and 
have the effect of regulations. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States established the legal similarity be- 
tween regulations and interpretations 
when it said: 

“There is no statutory provision as to what, 
if any deference courts should pay to the 
Administrator’s conclusions * * *. We con- 
sider that the rulings, interpretations, and 
opinions of the Administrator under this act, 
while not controlling upon the courts by 
reason of their authority [do] constitute a 
body of experienced and informed judgment 
to which courts and litigants may properly 
resort for guidance. The weight of such a 
judgment in a particular case will depend 
upon the thoroughness evident in its con- 
sideration, the validity of its reasoning, its 
consistency with earlier and later pro- 
nouncements, and all those factors which 
give it power to persuade, if lacking power to 
control” (Skidmore et al. v. Swift and Com- 
pany, (1944), 323 U.S. 134). 


In H.R. 6060, the Secretary of Labor 
through the field of investigators of the 
Wage and Hour Division, armed with the 
Secretary’s interpretations and opinions, 
are free to investigate and enforce at 
will. 

The grant of authority which permits 
these field investigators to look for 
trouble, to seek out alleged pay discrimi- 
nation with the same vigor with which 
they now seek insignificant and techni- 
cal pay or overtime violations should be 
strenuously resisted. This was a major 
defect in the original administration 
equal pay bill. 

Under H.R. 6060, the Secretary gives 
interpretations and opinions without 
hearings which have the effect of regu- 
lations. The broad unrestricted hunting 
license given to wage and hour investi- 
gators under H.R. 6060 is not needed in 
an equal pay bill and should not be 
tolerated. 

I intend to offer an amendment which 
would limit the investigators’ authority 
only to the field of the filed complaint. 

Unless the approach in H.R. 6060 is 
amended to restrict investigations to 
written complaints by aggrieved em- 
ployees, it should be vigorously and ac- 
tively opposed. 

On page 71 of the hearings on this bill, 
Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz sub- 
mitted a statement which set forth the 
procedures and sanctions for a contempt 
of the administrative process es 
in section 5(a)(2) of the Fair Labor 
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Standards Act. The statement is as 
follows: 


INVESTIGATION PROCEDURES UNDER 5 (a) (3) oF 
THE EQUAL Pay Acr or 1963 


The Secretary of Labor's investigation au- 
thority under the proposed Equal Pay Act, 
(H.R. 3891, H.R. 4269) follows section 11(a) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended? 

1. Fair Labor Standards Act investigation 
authority: 

There is no coercive aspect to the investi- 
gation authority in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Section 9 of that act authorizes the 
Secretary to secure oral testimony or access 
to records required for administration of 
the act by issuing subpenas pursuant to sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
A subpena, therefore, is resorted to in the 
unusual situation in which an employer re- 
fuses access to premises or records in con- 
nection with investigations under section 
11 (a). 

There are no legal sanctions which can be 
applied administratively under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act or under general pro- 
visions of law for failure to comply with 
such an administrative subpena. In cases 
of contumacy, it is necessary to go into court 
and obtain a court order to enforce a sub- 
pena. If a court order is issued ord com- 
Pliance and compliance still is not forth- 
coming, the noncomplying individual then 
would be subject to civil court proceedings 
for contempt. 

As the courts have said: “No officer or 
other person has sought to enter petitioners’ 
premises against their will, to search them, 
or to seize and examine their books, rec- 
ords or papers without their assent, other- 
wise than pursuant to orders of court au- 
thorized by law and made after adequate 
opportunity to present objections with in 
fact were made.” (Oklahoma Press Pub. Co. 
v. Walling, 327 U.S. 186 (1945)). 

In a footnote, the court comments upon 
the investigation authority: “The section 
thus authorized both general and specific 
investigations, one for gathering statistical 
information concerning entire industries, 
cf. Walling v. American Rolbal Corp., 135 
F. 2d 1003, the other to discover specific 
violations. The pattern has become com- 
mon since its introduction into Federal law 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission leg- 
islation. See the summary given as to both 
Federal and State instances in Handler, the 
Constitutionality of Investigations by the 
Federal Trade Commission (1928) 28 Col. L. 
Rev. 708, 905, at 905-909, see also 925-929) .” 

2. Experiences under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act: 

Subpenas to employers in connection with 
investigations are required in rare instances, 
totaling only five or six a year. Court ac- 
tions to enforce them are also rare—one a 


2“Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of Labor 

“(2) may investigate and gather data re- 
garding the wages, hours, and other condi- 
tions and practices of employment in any 
industry subject to this act, and may enter 
and inspect such places and such record (and 
make such transcriptions thereof), question 
such employees, and investigate such facts, 
conditions; practices, and matters as he may 
deem necessary or appropriate to determine 
whether any person has violated any pro- 
vision of this act, or which may aid in the 
enforcement of the provisions of this act;” 

2 Under section 601 of the Labor Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, 
the Secretary of Labor is vested with investi- 
gation authority similar to that in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and in the proposed 
Equal Pay Act of 1963. 
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year for the past 4 fiscal years and one 
during the present fiscal year. 

3. Inspection policy under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act: 

As to the extent of investigations under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Depart- 
ment usually inspects less than 6 percent 
of the 1,200,000 covered establishments. Se- 
lection of establishments for inspection is 
usually made under the following priority: 

(1) inspections on complaints; 

(2) reinspections following inspections 
which haye revealed violations; 

(3) routine checks of firms not previously 
inspected in industry or areas where viola- 
tions have been found in some number. 


Note that the first sentence is a com- 
plete contradiction to the realities of the 
situation. 

There is no coercive aspect to the inves- 
tigation authority in the Pair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 


Could anything be more ridiculous? 

The point was raised during the hear- 
ing that if an aggrieved employee were 
required to file a charge, few if any would 
be filed. I am sure that this is not the 
ease. This is the typical attitude here 
that people are not smart enough to take 
care of themselves and utilize the law 
to protect themselves. Quite frankly, I 
respect the ability of our women far more 
than that. 

The acceptance of this amendment 
would substantially improve this legisla- 
tion and prevent bureaucratic abuse. I 
urge your support. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. May I ask the gentleman 
if he is in disagreement with my state- 
ment made earlier today in connection 
with the two cases which I cited, the 
one in the district court and the one in 
the fifth circuit, which indicated at the 
present time under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and also under the pro- 
visions of the bill, if enacted into law, 
there would be no general investigatory 
power with any sanctions in it other 
than to go to the circuit court and ask 
for a subpena? Under those circum- 
stances a subpena would be issued by 
the court only after a showing that a 
violation had occurred and knowing that 
a general search of the records had been 
denied, where there was a fishing ex- 
pedition and no specification of the area 
involved. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. I think the 
realities of the case are very clear. The 
keywords concerned the sanctions in- 
volved. The same thing was said by the 
Secretary of Labor in the report that he 
filed in response to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio in the subcommit- 
tee. The statement appears on page 71 
and is certainly a misnomer. Here is 
what the Secretary of Labor said: 

There is no coercive aspect to the investi- 
gation authority in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 


I do not believe on a realistic basis we 
can accept the fact that there is no co- 
ercive force in effect in an investigation 
and that simply because the Govern- 
ment needs to go into court as the gen- 
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tleman from Ohio stated, there can be no 
coercion. I do not agree with what Mr. 
Wirtz said in his answer to the gentle- 
man from Ohio and I believe the gen- 
tleman is correct in a legal sense but in 
& realistic sense it does not work out this 
way. 

Mr. TAFT. In investigating into the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, it is necessary, 
if there is a refusal to reveal the rec- 
ord or to permit access to an employer’s 
record, the Administrator must go into 
court and he must get a subpena. The 
subpena may be opposed and the pro- 
priety of the investigation then comes 
before the court at that time. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is correct, but 
on the practical side, the average busi- 
nessman throughout the country is not 
going to do this. This is why the tre- 
mendous power is coercive. There have 
been very few cases where it has been 
necessary to go into Federal court be- 
cause the coercive power of the Gov- 
ernment is so great that the average 
small businessman capitulates. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. What the gentleman 
from Ohio has said, I believe is correct, 
before the Government can step in. But 
if an employer refuses to cooperate 

— 3 ASHBROOK. That is the key- 
word. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. If that is correct, 
then we do not have the broad powers 
that the gentleman explained or de- 
scribed in the first instance as a fish- 
ing expedition as such. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not think that 
is at all correct. The Bureau can go 
into any business throughout the coun- 
try and conduct investigations. It just 
simply works out that way. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
other amendments conclude at 20 min- 
utes past 4. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, does the gentle- 
man mean all amendments to this 
amendment or all amendments to the 
bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
mean all amendments. 

Mr. GROSS. All amendments to the 
bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be constrained to object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
restate his request. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman wants to limit it to this 
amendment and all amendments thereto, 
that is one thing. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the pending amendment 
and all amendments thereto conclude in 


amendment to the amendment that 
might require a little discussion. I think 
the gentleman should wait a few minutes 
to see how things go. It may or may not 
require discussion. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
withdraw my request, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey withdraws his unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, in asking consent, it was not 
my intention to cut off any necessary de- 
bate on this legislation. I was trying to 
be considerate of some Members who 
have commitments and want to leave 
early. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very strongly op- 
posed to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio. Its adoption 
would, in my mind, emasculate the act, 
and were it to pass with it attached, it 
would be almost utterly unenforceable. 
It would make it encumbent upon liter- 
ally millions of rather poor and unedu- 
cated persons to embark on legal proc- 
esses. It would involve the retention of 
lawyers, the filing of pleadings, and tech- 
nical matters with which no reasonable 
person could expect women who work to 
be familiar. I think that the subeom- 
mittee considered the legislation most 
carefully. I think that it has derived the 
best possible legislation under the cir- 
cumstances, and I urge that this amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment to H.R. 6060 because it 
would place severe limitations on the 
remedies available to persons injured by 
violations of the Equal Pay Act. I am 
strongly opposed to the amendment and 
wish to explain my position. 

H.R.6060 prohibits employers from 
discriminating between employes on the 
basis of sex by paying different wages for 
the same job. It would accomplish this 
by amending the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The remedies that would be avail- 
able when a violation of the Equal Pay 
Act occurs would be the same as those 
remedies currently available under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act for those em- 
ployees who are not paid the minimum 
Wages or overtime compensation to 
which they are entitled. These remedies 
are of three types. 

First of all, an employee may bring a 
suit to recover the back wages to which 
he is entitled. 

Second, at the written request of an 
employee, the Secretary of Labor may 
bring suit in the proper court to recover 
the employee's back wages. 

Third, the district courts are given 
jurisdiction to restrain violations of the 
act upon the petition of the Secretary, 
on his own initiative. 

The proposed amendment would, in 
the case of equal pay violations, limit 
remedial action to those placing the bur- 
den on the injured employee to proceed 
in his own behalf. It would not permit 
the Secretary to sue for the back wages 
in the absence of a specific, formal em- 
ployee request, nor would the courts 
have jurisdiction to restrain violations 
of the act. 

By removing these remedies, the 
amendment would dangerously weaken 
the Equal Pay Act. We must not forget 
that the person who is likely to be dis- 
criminated against will often be in a 
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low income group. The formidable ne- 
cessity to make arrangements for his 
own litigation or to formally file papers 
with the Secretary may be an experience 
the employee cannot bring himself to 
face. 

Many employees will simply accept the 
less than equal wages rather than go 
through strange procedures on their own 
involving Federal officials and perhaps 
court action. We know in the context 
of employee attitude in enforcement of 
other labor standards laws that this is 
often the case. 

Surely this is not what we want. The 
person who has been discriminated 
against should have some administra- 
tive protection which does not depend 
on initiative which he may lack or be 
afraid to exercise. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act presently provides for 
this. If the Fair Labor Standards Act 
approach is feasible—it should be for all 
purposes. The act’s remedies should not 
be fragmented for equal pay restitution. 

I strongly believe that administrative 
officers should have an obligation to pro- 
tect exploited employees and that the 
courts should have jurisdiction to re- 
strain violations and bring about wage 
restitution independent of the employee 
taking the risk of incurring employer 
wrath and fear of reprisals. 

For these reasons I urge that the pro- 
posed amendment to H.R. 6060 be 
rejected. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to commend the gen- 
tlewoman from Washington for her 
statement and say that I too am in- 
clined to agree that this amendment 
should not be adopted. While I do not 
necessarily agree that it would emas- 
culate this bill if we should include such 
a provision, as the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson] indicated, I do 
think that there is sufficient protection 
here against fishing expeditions. I also 
think the necessity of the one dis- 
criminated against filing a complaint in 
order to get an investigation of the sit- 
uation would be unfair to the woman 
concerned, as the gentlewoman from 
Washington has pointed out. For that 
reason I think we would do better to re- 
ject the amendment and recognize that 
the limitation upon the investigatory 
powers of the Department are already 
included in the law and there is ade- 
grato protection as the law is now writ- 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WiittaMs to 
the amendment offered by Mr. ASHBROOK: 
After the words “set forth” insert the words 
“under oath or affirmation.” 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the necessary 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us is an 
amendment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. It would involve all of the enforce- 
ment and investigative procedures of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Our prohibi- 
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tion of discrimination in pay on account 
of sex should be enforced in the same 
way in which other violations of the 
wage-hour law are enforced. There is no 
reason to establish a different procedure. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act has 
been with us since 1938. Its procedures 
are established and familiar to employ- 
ers, employees, and bureaucrats. They 
are eminently fair and reasonable. 

In a bill prohibiting discrimination in 
pay on account of sex it would be un- 
reasonable to insert an amendment that 
provides discriminatory investigative 
provisions. Where there is a failure to 
pay the minimum wage, a violation of 
the overtime provisions, or a violation of 
the child labor provisions of the act, 
there can be an investigation without a 
written complaint. Why should a writ- 
ten complaint be required of a woman 
complaining because she is being paid 
less than a man doing the same work? 
Why should a written complaint be re- 
quired in her case, but not in the others? 

One final note. The gentleman from 
Mississippi said that he agrees that any 
criminal charge should be backed by 
an oath or affirmation. I want to re- 
mind you that we are talking about the 
power of the Wage and Hour Division of 
the Department of Labor to conduct 
investigations. When it comes to a 
criminal charge, if it ever does, all of 
the procedures and safeguards of our 
law will be followed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I will be 
glad to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not mean to 
confine that to criminal charges, but I 
meant to state I thought a charge should 
be under oath when the charge may re- 
sult in taking a person’s property, or in 
the invocation of some kind of an eco- 
nomic or criminal penalty against him. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I could 
not agree with the gentleman more. I 
am happy to say, however, that the en- 
forcement procedures of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act recognize all the require- 
ments of due process. The question be- 
fore us, however, is whether or not the 
Secretary can make an investigation 
when he has reason to believe a violation 
occurred, 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and the 
amendment to the amendment. Mr. 
Chairman, this kind of a procedure, in- 
volving an oath and affirmation, is not 
required today under the National Labor 
Relations Act. The National Labor Re- 
lations Act involves only a requirement 
that a charge be made. I feel if we re- 
quire an oath and affirmation it will 
emasculate this equal pay for women’s 
bill, if I may use the words of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Jersey 
(Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN]. I do not believe 
a requirement alone that a complaint or 
charge be filed, would emasculate this 
legislation, but I do feel it would do very 
serious injury to it. There are not very 
many women employees who would make 
a complaint against their employer un- 
der circumstances where they were not 
represented by a union and where they 
had no job security. They just would not 
come to the point of filing a charge 
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against their employer under such cir- 
cumstances. What this means then for 
the nonunion employees who are covered 
under this equal-pay-for-women provi- 
sion is, it would knock out a sizable per- 
centage of the enforcement if you enact 
this provision. Under the National La- 
bor Relations Act, where we require a 
charge to be filed, we are dealing with 
employees in union organizations or in- 
cipient union organizations. In this case 
we are covering nonunion and union em- 
ployees alike. I do not think we want 
to knock out from the coverage of this 
act essentially all the nonunion women 
employees. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to both the substitute and 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi could 
find some merit and support if it were 
offered as an original amendment, but 
since it comes as an amendment to an 
amendment which is designed to make 
this legislation effective only when the 
aggrieved employee files a complaint and 
requires that the employee file a com- 
plaint, I cannot support the substitute. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that certainly nobody wants to 

upon the employer any more 
hardships. I think the employer should 
be protected from capricious harassment 
by people who feel they are being ag- 
grieved in some way or other. I think 
there is merit to the proposal requiring 
that when complaints are filed against 
an employer the complaint must bear 
the authenticity of an oath or sworn 
statement. 

Addressing myself to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHBROOK], it has been pointed out here 
repeatedly, that under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, all employees in America 
who come under the minimum wage, the 
27 million, who might feel some form of 
grievance, are not required to come for- 
ward and file personally but rather the 
Department of Labor can file in their be- 
half. As the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Goo! stated, under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act we do not re- 
quire the individual employee to file a 
complaint whenever he charges an un- 
fair practice or grievance, but rather the 
General Counsel can file it in his behalf. 
Also, under the Davis-Bacon Act, where 
there is a claim of aggrieved treatment 
the employee does not have to file a com- 
plaint personally but rather the Labor 
Department can file it for him. 

With all this history before us it seems 
somewhat unfair that under this amend- 
ment when a woman in this country feels 
she is aggrieved, that she is not being 
given fair treatment, she must stand be- 
fore the tribunal and make the complaint 
personally, and then compound it more 
by the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi who says that her 
complaint must be under oath. 

Therefore, I submit that both the orig- 
inal amendment and the substitute 
would impose an unfair hardship cn the 
women we are trying to help in this leg- 
islation. For that reason I hope both the 
substitute and the amendment will be 
rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ASHBROOK) 
there were—ayes 48, noes 84. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
page 3, line 1, after the semicolon, add these 
words: (iv) a differential which does not 
exceed ascertainable and specific added cost 
resulting from employment of the opposite 
sex;” and change the remaining roman nu- 
meral in the balance of line 1 from (iv) to 
(v). 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a constructive effort to try to keep 
bg bill from becoming an antiwoman 

As I said earlier, testimony before the 
subcommittee suggested that some man- 
ufacturing firms, based on their own 
cost records, believe that the cost of em- 
ploying women is higher than the cost of 
employing men. If the effect of this bill 
is to force them into a wage policy that 
will deny them the opportunity to make 
a wage differential, then surely it will fol- 
low that they will tend to employ men in- 
stead of women. It might then have 
the effect of destroying job opportuni- 
ties for women rather than improving 
those opportunities. 

The wording of my amendment is re- 
strictive. I do not believe it is open to 
abuse. The differential could occur only 
where the employer could show facts 
indicating ascertainable and specific 
added costs resulting from employment 
of the opposite sex. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the support of 
this amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure the gentle- 
man’s purpose is well meant, but I would 
suggest that the language the gentleman 
would add is redundant. As a matter of 
fact, if I understand it, and I think I do, 
it would lead into a great maze of diffi- 
culties of interpretation. The language 
as developed by the subcommittee, I 
think, again, is well thought out, and is 
very specific and clear. I feel with all 
due respect to the gentleman that this 
amendment should be rejected. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I also 
am opposed to this amendment. I would 
like to make one thing clear. One of the 
reasons I oppose it is I think a great deal 
of the specific and ascertainable costs 
may well be included in our present bill. 
I would not want to have a legislative 
history in the rejection of this amend- 
ment indicate that none of these specific 
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and ascertainable costs would be eligible 
for consideration by the Administrator. 
We feel if there are specific and ascer- 
tainable additional costs as to certain 
employees, if the employer sets up a dif- 
ferential in pay which applies equally to 
men and to women that those specific 
and ascertainable costs may very well be 
valid exceptions to this bill. I think the 
gentleman would agree with me. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
think the protection the gentleman seeks 
already exists in the bill. I agree with 
the gentleman that the legislative his- 
tory should show our intention. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Does not the lan- 
guage on page 3 referring to “a differen- 
tial based on any other factor than sex” 
really cover what the gentleman from 


Illinois is trying to do? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes; 
it does. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6060) to prohibit discrimination on 
account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce, 
pursuant to House Resolution 362, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (S. 
1409) to prohibit discrimination on ac- 
count of sex in the payment of wages by 
employers engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce 
and to provide for the restitution of 
wages lost by employees by reason of any 
such discrimination. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Equal Pay Act of 
1963”. 
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DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the existence in industries engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce of wage differentials based on sex— 

(1) depresses wages and living standards 
for employees necessary for their health and 
efficiency; 

(2) prevents the maximum utilization of 
the available labor resources; 

(3) tends to cause labor disputes, thereby 
burdening, affecting, and obstructing com- 
merce; 

(4) burdens commerce and the free flow 
of goods in commerce; and 

(5) constitutes an unfair method of com- 
petition. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act, through exercise by Congress of 
its power to regulate commerce among the 
several States and with foreign nations, to 
correct the conditions above referred to in 
such industries. 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. et 
seq.), is amended by adding thereto a new 
subsection (d) as follows: 

“(d) (1) No employer having employees 
subject to any provisions of this section shall 
discriminate in the payment of wages within 
any establishment in which such employees 
are employed, between employees in such 
establishment, on the basis of sex for equal 
work on jobs the performance of which re- 
quires equal skill, effort, responsibility, and 
are performed under similar working condi- 
tions, except where such a wage differential 
is based on any factor or factors other than 
sex: Provided, That an employer who is pay- 
ing a wage rate differential which would be 
in violation of this subsection shall not, in 
order to comply with the provisions of this 
subsection, reduce the wage rate of any 
employee. 

“(2) For purposes of administration and 
enforcement, any amounts owing to any em- 
ployee which have been withheld in viola- 
tion of this subsection shall be deemed to 
be unpaid minimum wages or unpaid over- 
time compensation under this Act.” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect upon the expiration of one 
year from the date of its enactment. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. THompson of 
New Jersey: Strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert the following: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Equal Pay Act of 
1968, 

“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the existence in industries engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce of wage differentials based on 
sex— 

“(1) depresses wages and living standards 
for employees necessary for their health 
and efficiency; 

“(2) prevents the maximum utilization of 
the available labor resources; 

“(3) tends to cause labor disputes, there- 
by burdening, affecting, and obstructing com- 
merce; 

“(4) burdens commerce and the free flow 
of goods in commerce; and 

“(5) constitutes an unfair method of com- 
petition, 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act, through exercise by Congress of 
its power to regulate commerce among the 
several States and with foreign nations, to 
correct the conditions above referred to in 
such industries. 
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“Sec. 3. Section 6 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. et 
seq.), is amended by adding thereto a new 

(d) as follows: 

„d) (i) No employer having employees 
subject to any provisions of this section shall 
discriminate, within any establishment in 
which such employees are employed, between 
employees on the basis of sex by paying wages 
to employees in such establishment at a rate 
less than the rate at which he pays wages to 
emp of the opposite sex in such es- 
tablishment for equal work on jobs the per- 
formance of which requires equal skill, 
effort, and responsibility, and which are per- 
formed under similar working conditions, ex- 
cept where such payment is made pursuant 
to (i) a seniority system; (ii) a merit sys- 
tem; (ili) a system which measures earnings 
by quantity or quality of production; or (iv) 
a differential based on any other factor other 
than sex: Provided, That an employer who 
is paying a rate differential in viola- 
tion of this subsection shall not, in order 
to comply with the provisions of this sub- 
section, reduce the wage rate of any em- 
ployee. 

“*(2) No labor organization, or its agents, 
representing employees of an employer hav- 
wed employees subject to any provisions of 

this section shall cause or attempt to cause 
such an employer to discriminate an 
employee in violation of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection. 

“*(3) For purposes of administration and 
enforcement, any amounts owing to any em- 
ployee which have been withheld in viola- 
tion of this subsection shall be deemed to 
be unpaid minimum wages or unpaid over- 
time compensation under this Act. 

“*(4) As used in this subsection, the term 

organization” means any organization 
of any kind, or any agency or employee rep- 
resentation committee or plan, in which em- 
ployees participate and which exists for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with 
employers concerning grievances, labor dis- 
putes, wages, rates of pay, hours of employ- 
ment, or conditions of work.’ 

“Sec. 4. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect upon the expiration of 
one year from the date of its enactment: 
Provided, That in the case of employees cov- 
ered by a bona fide collective bargaining 
agreement in effect at least thirty days prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act, en- 
tered into by a labor organization (as defined 
in section 6(d) (4) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended), the amend- 
ments made by this Act shall take effect 
upon the termination of such collective bar- 
gaining agreement or upon the expiration of 
two years from the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever shall first occ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 6060) was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The title was amended to read as 
follows: “To prohibit discrimination on 
account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers engaged in commerce or 


in the production of goods for com- 
merce.” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
ReEcorp on the bill just passed. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

‘There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the majority leader as to the 
program for the balance of the week and 
for next week, if he can tell us at this 
time? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
concluded the legislative business for 
this week. The program of the House 
of Representatives for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday is District Day. ‘There is no 
District business. 

‘Tuesday is undetermined. 

Wednesday, H.R. 5497, continuation of 
the Mexican farm labor program, an 
open rule, with 2 hours of debate. We 
expect there might be other business. 

Thursday is Memorial Day; no session. 

Friday, no legislative business. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to in- 
quire of the majority leader whether or 
not a Rules Committee meeting is likely 
for Tuesday next. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is my understanding 
that the Committee on Rules will meet 
and consider at least two matters before 
the committee. 

Mr. HALLECK. Could the majority 
leader tell us at this time what they 
might be and whether or not there might 
be some prospect of their coming up on 
Wednesday next? 

Mr. ALBERT. It is my understanding 
that the Committee on Rules will con- 
sider a rule on H.R. 3496 to amend the 
Reorganization Act, and it might con- 
sider a resolution authorizing the 
Speaker to appoint Members to attend 
the ILO conference. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to call 
the attention of the distinguished major- 
ity leader to the fact that on Monday, 
May 20, during or after special orders, 
request was made that a committee be 
permitted to sit on two days, on May 
22 and Thursday, May 23. Now, this is 
not the important thing. The gentle- 
man who was presiding on the minority 
side during special orders asked whether 
this request had been cleared on the 
minority side with respect to this com- 
mittee, and the answer was that “I can- 
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not answer” or “I do not know whether 
the minority agreed to this committee 
meeting or not.” But, the important 
thing is that business is being transacted 
after the membership should be on notice 
that the business of the day is over. 
Now, as I started to say a moment ago, it 
is not the fact of the request for commit- 
tee meetings; it is the fact that other 
unanimous-consent requests can be made 
of major importance to the membership 
of the House. I would like the assurance 
of the distinguished gentleman that 
proper notice be given. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will give assurance, 
insofar as I am able to do so, that in all 
but extraordinary circumstances re- 
quests to call up legislation or to grant 
permission for committees to sit while 
the House is in session will not be made 
except when proper notice has been given 
to both the majority and minority sides. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
and I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


THE NEW HORIZONS OF SPACE 
POWER 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on May 1, 
Gen. B. A. Schriever was the principal 
speaker at the dedication of the new Air 
Force Missile Tracking Station, the 
USS. Arnold at Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
at which I was privileged to be present. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
address given by General Schriever on 
that occasion: 

THE New HORIZONS or SPACE POWER 

Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, first of all I want to extend a warm 
welcome to Mrs. Arnold and her three sons 
who are present at this ceremony. 

It is a special pleasure for me to say a 
few words at the dedication of the advanced 
range instrumentation ship General H. H. 
Arnold. Every member of the Air Force to- 
day owes General “Hap” Arnold a debt of 
gratitude for his continued fight for Ameri- 
can airpower. I also have a reason 
to remember him. Just after I graduated 
from flying school as a new lieutenant, I re- 
ceived my first assignment to March Field, 
Calif., in 1933, where General Arnold was the 
commanding officer as a lieutenant colonel. 
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During his assignment there, he gave the 
bride away at my wedding 25 years ago. 

The U.S. Air Force has come a long way 
since those days, and the ship we are dedi- 
cating today is one measure of how far we 
have come. It is a ship with a mission that 
could not have been imagined 30 years ago— 
or even 20 years ago. It is not designed for 
any of the traditional functions of an ocean- 
going vessel, such as transport, exploration, 
fishing, or warfare. Rather, its purpose is 
to serve as a floating platform for some of the 
most complex and sophisticated equipment 
ever designed by the wizards of electronics. 
With this equipment it will greatly extend 
the instrumentation facilities of the Atlantic 
Missile Range. 

Instrumentation is a key element of tech- 
nology in the space age. It plays a crucial 
role in the rapid progress of our research 
and development efforts, through the provi- 
sion of more complete and accurate infor- 
mation on test results. As a result, far few- 
er tests are required than was formerly the 
case 


The Atlantic Missile Range could be called 
an instrumented shooting gallery. On any 
major development test, thousands of peo- 
ple and scores of complex instruments are 
Involved. Instrumentation today is big busi- 
ness—a billion dollar business. The pro- 
curement of major instrumentation items, 
including new range ships like the General 
Arnold may involve hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

The need for advanced range instrumen- 
tation ships is an indication of the striking 
growth in our missile and space technology. 
The first 5,000 miles of the Atlantic Missile 
Range are covered by 10 island tracking sta- 
tions and the complex instrumentation at 
Cape Canaveral. But beyond Ascension Is- 
land there are no island tracking stations. 

The General Arnold, which is the first of 
our advanced range instrumentation ships, 
will carry radars more powerful than any 
now employed on the Atlantic Missile Range. 
Its instruments will be able to collect be- 
tween 10 and 20 million bits of information 
on a missile it will monitor for cnly 2 or 3 
minutes. Its giant computer will be able 
to process 800 million items of information 
a minute. It will carry its own weather sta- 
tion which will be capable of taking both 
surface and upper air data. 

In addition, the General Arnold carries a 
complex of advanced instruments, including 
short range and long range communications 
systems, data handling equipment, a telem- 
etry subsystem, a timing subsystem ac- 
curate to one ten-thousandth of a second, 
and optical error-correcting equipment. 

Many of these subsystems are the first 
of their kind, and it was not certain that 
they could all be installed and operated 
successfully. In fact, there were quite a 
few sceptics when the program was started. 
But we have been very pleased with the 
results so far. The General Arnold passed 
its Coast Guard seaworthiness trials after 
a i-day run, and the functional testing of 
equipment has been very successful. 

The ship is designed to provide several ca- 
pabilities. First, it will be able to provide 
detailed radar observations of nose cones. 
Second, it will be capable of making bal- 
listic missile trajectory and impact measure- 
ments including the reception and recording 
of telemetry data. And third, it can give 
support to space missions. 

From the preliminary indications of its 
performance, we have every reason to be 
proud of this addition to the Nation’s in- 
strumentation facilities. It is very appro- 
priate that this triumph of engineering 
should be named for the man who pioneered 
many of our Nation’s great advances in aero- 
space power. 

General “Hap” Arnold always looked to 
the future. Originally he had wanted to 
be a cavalry officer, but after he was as- 
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signed to flight training, he became an en- 
thusiastic believer in airpower. He was one 
of the first students trained by the Wright 
brothers. He held Pilot License No. 29 and 
Expert Aviator Certificate No. 4. Early in 
his flying career, General Arnold showed an 
acute awareness of the rapidly changing 
nature of airpower. 

His foresight was demonstrated as far back 
as 1917, when he worked with Charles Ket- 
tering on the development of a remarkable 
guided missile called the Bug. This was 
a pilotless airplane, powered by a 40-horse- 
power gasoline engine, which weighed about 
300 pounds and could carry 300 pounds of 
explosives to a target. Its total cost was 
about $400. Although it was tested success- 
fully, World War I ended before it could be 
put into production. 

In many ways this device was 25 years 
ahead of its time. It foreshadowed the Ger- 
man V-1 buss bomb that was used against 
London and even anticipated some of its 
control devices. 

Throughout his career “Hap” Arnold was 
a pioneer of new ideas. As early as 1938 he 
predicted the development of airplanes that 
would use variable wing geometry. He wrote 
at that time “Planes of the future may have 
telescopic wings, which, once in flight, can 
be foreshortened, telescoped, or pulled in 
+ + * thus greatly accelerating the forward 
progress of the vessel of reduced size and 
decreased air resistance.” Again he was 25 
years ahead of his time, in anticipating the 
principle which will be incorporated in the 
Nations’ newest aircraft, the TFX. 

General Arnold's greatest lasting contribu- 
tion to the growth of airpower came during 
World War II when he called together the 
Nation’s top scientific brains to determine 
the long-range research and development 
needs of the Air Force. 

In November 1944 he set up an organiza- 
tion of scientists, under the direction of 
Dr. Theodore von Karman, as the Army Air 
Force Scientific Advisory Group. 

He told these scientists that he wanted 
them to think ahead 20 years. He directed 
them to forget the past and to regard the 
equipment then available only as the basis 
for their boldest predictions. As he later 
wrote, “I want them to think about super- 
sonic speed airplanes, airplanes that would 
move and operate without crews, improve- 
ments in bombs * * *; defenses against 
modern and future aircraft; communication 
systems * * *; television, weather, medical 
research; atomic energy, and any other phase 
of aviation which might affect the develop- 
ment and employment of the airpower to 
come.” 

Nearly 20 years have passed since General 
Arnold invited his scientists to look 20 years 
into the future. Many of his predictions 
have proved to be amazingly accurate. But 
he was not content merely to be a prophet. 
He took the practical steps that laid the 
foundation for the development of today’s 
aerospace systems. 

Dr. von Karman’s report to General 
Arnold, “Toward New Horizons,” provided 
many guidelines for a sound and vigorous 
research and development program. 

One of the descendants of this scientific 
advisory group is the present Air Force 
Scientific Advisory Board, which provides a 
close and valuable link between the Air 
Force and the Nation’s civilian scientific 
community. Another descendant is the 
Rand Corp., an outgrowth of Project Rand 
which was set up in March 1946, at General 
Arnold's suggestion. It is interesting that 
one of the first Rand projects was a pioneer 
study of space satellite systems. 

Ido not think “Hap” Arnold would be very 
surprised at today's missile and space sys- 
tems. He would see them as the logical 
extension of the airpower for which he 
fought all his life. In fact, he would prob- 
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ably again urge the Air Force to look 20 years 
into the future. As he wrote in 1945, Na- 
tional safety would be endangered by an Air 
Force whose doctrines and techniques are 
tied solely to the equipment and processes of 
the moment. Present equipment is but a 
step in progress, and any Air Force which 
does not keep its doctrines ahead of its equip- 
ment, and its vision far into the future, can 
only delude the Nation into a false sense of 
security.” 

In dedicating this range ship today, we 
are not only honoring a man; we are also 
honoring a rare quality of heart and mind. 
General “Hap” Arnold consistently looked to 
the future. He had a great vision for the 
growth of aerospace power, and he did the 
hard work that helped make his vision be- 
come a reality. He pointed the way, and 
his three sons are following in his footsteps 
as officers in the Nation’s Armed Forces. 

The naming of this ship pays tribute to 
his memory. But we can honor him more 
truly by displaying the qualities he possessed. 
Now more than ever, our Nation needs the 
kind of foresight and courage that were the 
hallmark of General “Hap” Arnold. 

Thank you. 


KINGS POINT MARITIME ASSOCIA- 
TION DINNER 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, May 9, and again 
on Monday, May 20, I had the good for- 
tune to participate at the Kings Point 
Maritime Association dinner in New York 
City, and the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce annual luncheon at the St. George 
Hotel in Brooklyn, N.Y. The principal 
speaker on both occasions was Hon. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., the Under 
Secretary of Commerce, and he spoke 
forcibly and forthrightly on the subject 
of our nuclear-powered merchant ship 
the Savannah. 

Mr. Roosevelt described in detail the 
shut-down procedures taking effect in 
taking the ship out of operation due to 
the labor problems involved. Mr. Roose- 
velt specifically stated that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the continuous oper- 
ation of this ship in the future. He 
stressed that this ship was devised, de- 
signed, constructed, and operated with 
the American taxpayers’ money and its 
purpose was to study the feasibility of 
the economy of operating nuclear pow- 
ered ships for the American Merchant 
Marine. 

The Under Secretary stated that this 
Government will operate the ship, or will 
contract the operation to private com- 
panies, and has asked for proposals from 
many shipping companies for this pur- 
pose. 

He has examined all proposals and 
will make the decision in the best in- 
terests of this country. He continually 
emphasized in his remarks that no pri- 
vate interest should supersede the na- 
tional interest, and he should most cer- 
tainly be commended for his stand in an 
area where some public officials fear to 
tread. 


AVAILABILITY OF CLASSIFIED IN- 
FORMATION ON FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs is conducting hearings 
on the foreign aid authorization for fis- 
cal 1964. A comprehensive explanation 
of the program, describing in detail the 
plans for individual countries and the 
way in which funds are to be distributed 
among countries and various types of 
operations, is contained in three large 
looseleaf volumes which include classi- 
fied information. 

Although there is a tendency in the 
Departments of State and Defense to 
overclassify, I am sure that there is gen- 
eral recognition of the reasons why a 
certain amount of the material sub- 
mitted in support of the program cannot 
be made public. 

Material relating to the military as- 
sistance program includes specific infor- 
mation as to the numbers and equipment 
of the forces of our allies which would be 
of value to our enemies. 

The amount of assistance proposed for 
individual countries and projects is not 
published in order to avoid disappoint- 
ment if, as a result of action by the Con- 
gress, reductions and readjustments 
become necessary. 

In addition, these volumes contain 
evaluations and expressions of opinion 
from U.S. oversea officials which are of 
great importance in the pro- 
gram but which would not be available 
to the committee and the Congress if 
they were made public. 

In order that the classification of this 
material will not prevent any Member of 
Congress from obtaining full informa- 
tion concerning the foreign aid program, 
it has been my practice during recent 
years to invite all Members of the House 
who are willing to observe the security 
classification to examine these volumes. 
They are available every day in the For- 
eign Affairs Committee room on the 
gallery floor of the Capitol and will be 
at the committee table during considera- 
tion of the bill. 

I believe that Members of the House 
will be favorably impressed with the 
nature of the information which is con- 
tained in these volumes and will find 
it worth while to devote some time to 
examining them. I hope that everyone 
will accept this invitation. 


WAKE FOR THE WHEAT 
REFERENDUM 
Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 


zana was no uae 
Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, in and out of the Congress, there 
was a wake for the wheat referendum. 

Considerable emphasis was placed on 
the political aspects of the continuing 
wheat problem. 

This is misplaced emphasis. 

The wheat situation today is no more 
political than a professional bridge tour- 
nament. Wheat has significant eco- 
nomic status, it has humanitarian 
aspects, but it now carries neither priv- 
ilege nor responsibility in the realm of 
politics. 

In the wheatgrower referendum 
Tuesday over a half-million farmers, 
farm wives, and landlords endorsed the 
wheat program offered to them by the 
Congress. It can be assumed all had 
one reason for the endorsement—they 
simply accepted it as the best available 
answer to their personal farm income 
problems and the Nation’s supply and 
subsidy problems. 

At the same time over a half-million 
farmers, farm wives, and landlords re- 
jected the program offered to them by 
the Congress. There are, naturally, 
more reasons for voting against than 

or. 

It can be presumed that some voted 
against it because they simply want 
Government out of agriculture and saw 
a “no” vote as a good start in that 
direction. 

Others probably voted “No” because 
they felt the alternative program now 
effective as a result of the referendum 
the best of two choices. 

Still others cast their “no” votes on 
the proposition advanced by some farm 
leaders and Republican Congressmen 
that new legislation would provide a 
voluntary program for 1964 in which 
some farmers could participate for full 
benefits and others could ignore while 
still collecting fringe benefits. 

If the administration suffered a defeat 
in the Tuesday referendum it was a de- 
feat shared by better than a half mil- 
lion Americans concerned with the pro- 
duction and sale of wheat. 

If the administration’s opponents ex- 
perienced a victory in the referendum it 
was a victory shared by more than a 
half million Americans who sought it for 
a wide variety of reasons. 

To which groups, then, are politicians 
responsible? And for what reasons? 

Perhaps the political explanations to 
the farmers in all groups should come 
from those who have since 1961 con- 
sistently voted against every proposal 
to increase farm income and reduce Goy- 
ernment costs—who have since 1961 con- 
stantly pleaded for the operation of the 
free market and the end of Government 
interference—and who now demand 
what they have consistently opposed. 

Farmers last Tuesday were not offered 
a choice between a program and no pro- 
gram, but a choice between a realistic 
approach to improved income and re- 
duced surpluses and Government costs 
in which all would share in responsibili- 
ties and benefits, and a voluntary pro- 
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gram carrying less responsibility and less 
benefits. 

They elected one of the two choices 
offered by the Congress—and the admin- 
istration has the same obligation to 
carry out the program the voters en- 
dorsed as it would have had to carry 
out the rejected program. 

This is a legal process, not a punitive 
one. 

It is no secret that if the rural voting 
pattern had been followed nationally 
in 1960 we would today have a Repub- 
lican rather than a Democratic Presi- 
dent. That is a frightening thought, 
but statistically sound. 

What, then, was the Democratic Presi- 
dent’s reaction to this lack of farm sup- 
port at polling places in 1960, which was 
far more important to him and his party 
than the wheat referendum in 1962? 
What kind of punitive action did he 
take? 

He appointed as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture an articulate leader who made it his 
first order of business to change the na- 
tional image of the American farmer 
from the picture of a burden on our so- 
ciety inherited from his predecessor to 
the truthful and honest picture of a No. 1 
benefactor. 

Then, under the leadership of the 
President, the Congress initiated legis- 
lation that upped farm income a billion 
dollars a year. 

And what do that President and that 
Secretary of Agriculture say now, in the 
wake of the wheat referendum? 

They pledge every effort to administer 
the choice farmers expressed in ways 
that will give every possible protection 
to the farm economy and the related 
general welfare. 

If all that represents punitive action, 
farmers could certainly do with more of 
the same—and so could all the rest of us. 


at this point in the Recorp and include 
two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people in my district were sorrowed by 
the passing of Ernie Davis, a great ath- 
lete and a fine human being. We were 
fortunate indeed to have had him at 
Syracuse University where he brought 
fame and honor to his school and our 
city. 

It seems unfair that a young man of 
such great ability should be taken so 
young, but he left a monument to his 
memory: the good clean sportsmanship 
he practiced and the achievements he 
accomplished despite obstacles. All 
young people struggling along in life can 
look to his example for inspiration. 

The newspapers in Syracuse, the Post 
Standard and the Herald-Journal have 
expressed very well the profound loss we 
have all suffered. Therefore, Iam insert- 
ing their editorials here to show our 
local feeling of great sadness, along with 
an editorial from the Washington, D.C., 
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Evening Star which is representative of 
the nationwide expression of admiration 
and respect for Ernie Davis. 


[From the Syracuse (N. T.) Post-Standard, 
May 19, 1963] 
DEATH oF A CHAMPION—ERNIE Davis— 
or THE BEST 


Ernie Davis was a great competitor. And 
he was a great human being. 

He brought glory to himself, to his race, to 
his university, to his coaches, and to foot- 
ball. 

He played to win, and he played clean. 

Stricken last summer with acute leukemia, 
Ernie took his death sentence like a man. 
His friends hoped that he had overcome the 
odds last fall when the doctors reported 
there had been a remission of the blood can- 
cer, and there was a nationwide debate as to 
whether he should have been allowed to play 
football for the Cleveland Browns. 

Fortunately, Ernie was not permitted to 
play, but he had hopes for months that he 
might have achieved another personal vic- 
tory. 

It was not to be. Neither medical science 
nor the courageous determination of a cham- 
pion could conquer the disease. 

Winner of All-America honors and of the 
Heisman Trophy as the oustanding college 
football player of 1961 in his senior year at 

University, Ernie Davis had fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the tremendous 
Jim Brown to reach even greater heights. 

Ernie was much more than a perfect 
physical specimen and a champion. He be- 
came the idol and the example for thousands 


of clean living and of sportsmanship in 
competition. 

Everywhere he went, as he was acclaimed 
for his gridiron prowess after winning the 
Heisman Trophy, Ernie was a worthy repre- 
sentative of the best in intercollegiate sport, 

Ernie enjoyed many proud Saturdays in 
Archbold Stadium while wearing an orange 
football jersey, but probably his proudest 
day in the stadium came on June 2, 1962, 
when he officiated as one of the two mar- 
shals for the graduating class. 

the uniform of an officer in the 
U.S. Army, Ernie Davis was the focus of 

of eyes as he performed the duties 
of marshal, conducting the various groups 
of graduates to their proper places on the 
football field and escorting the recipients of 
graduate degrees to the platform. 

And later, as Chancellor Tolley was con- 
ferring an honorary degree on US. Judge 
Henry F. Friendly, of Elmira, he interrupted 
the reading of the citation to comment 
about Elmira: “A town made famous by a 
marshal here who is graduating this 
morning.” 

The commencement crowd understood the 
reference and applauded, and we daresay no 
football cheers ever sounded sweeter to 
Ernie Davis. 

Finally, he was one of nine class leaders 
called to the platform to receive their di- 
plomas personally and to be congratulated 
by the chancellor. It was a fitting conclu- 
sion to a remarkable career in Archbold 
Stadium. 


As word of his death spread across Syra- 
cuse yesterday morning, it was almost as if 
a pall had fallen over the city. 


the Ernie Davis story topped the news of 
the day as thousands of words about him 
were sent into every newspaper office and 
radio and television station. 

We can echo the words of Arthur B. 
Modell, president of the Cleveland Browns: 
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“It will be a long time before we see a boy 
like Ernie Davis again, as an athlete or as 
a man.” 


[From the Syracuse (N-Y.) Herald-Journal, 
May 20, 1963] 
ERNIE Davis: A Brier BUT BRILLIANT LIFE 


The life of Ernie Davis was not long, but 
the 23 years were packed with more success 
and brilliance than most men know in the 
normal span of existence. When he died last 
Saturday he was a national sports figure, al- 
ready a legend. 

Besides the tangible football honors—the 
Heisman Trophy, player-of-the-year title, the 
$80,000 professional contract—Ernie won the 
special personal respect reserved for those 
whose virtues extend beyond the ability to 
play a game better than anyone else. Syra- 
cuse University Chancellor William Tolley 
said it this way: “Ernie was as fine a man 
as he was an athlete—whether in the class- 
room, the dormitory, or on the playing field. 
He exemplified the highest standards of in- 
dustry, integrity, responsibility, and fidelity 
to duty.” 

There is a kind of champion whose ex- 
cellence is an inspiration rather than only 
an object of cheers and admiration. Ernie 
was that kind. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 21, 1963] 


PRIDE oF SYRACUSE 


The game of life was a short one for Ernie 
Davis. He had only 23 years to do what he 
wanted to do, and that was not long enough. 
‘The sports world will never know whether he 
could have eclipsed the pro football records 
of his friend and idol, Jim Brown, as he al- 
ready had done at Syracuse University. But 
anyone with his courage, skill, and deter- 
mination certainly deserved a chance to try. 
As a student and Heisman Trophy winner at 
Syracuse, he made a lasting contribution. 
As one who faced his last illness bravely, he 
won admiration. His name will continue to 
live, through the Ernie Davis Foundation, in 
the worthy cause of leukemia research. 


A BILL TO EXTEND PROTECTION BY 
THE FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 
ACT, PERMITTING COOPERATION 
WITH STATE MEAT INSPECTION 
SERVICES 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in 
1961 I introduced a bill extending pro- 
tection by the Federal Meat Inspection 
Act and permitting cooperation with 
State meat inspection services. 

Although the bill was not passed by 
the House at that time, it did stir up 
considerable interest in the meatpacking 
industry and among consumer groups. 
It also resulted in several of the State 
legislatures becoming interested in the 
subject matter and at least one legisla- 
ture passed the kind of a State act that 
would protect consumers from diseased 
meat, permit State inspectors being dep- 
utized, and the processors for whom they 
work being permitted to use a Federal 
inspection stamp. 

I reintroduced the bill early this year. 

outbreaks of trichinosis and 
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examples of diseased meat being sold 
to unsuspecting customers who assumed 
they were buying meat that would be 
safe to eat has again increased the inter- 
est to some extent. It is a sad com- 
mentary, but I am afraid it is true, that 
too many people live with danger with- 
out protest until unnecessary suffering 
and misery has afflicted their neighbors, 
friends, or themselves. 

If enough American citizens knew 
that meat from large uninspected plants 
is being sold that is from cancer-eyed 
cows, lump-jawed steers, and diseased 
pigs, more of them would refrain from 
buying meat that does not carry a Fed- 
eral inspection seal and would press 
harder for this needed legislation to give 
protection against the harmful results 
that can flow from the consumption of 
the 20 percent of our meat that comes 
from nonfederally inspected plants. 
Only 5 States have adequate State in- 
spection laws to protect against ‘his sit- 
uation and enough uninspected meat for 
approximately 30 million people is 
slaughtered in large slaughterhouses 
each day. 

In addition to consumer groups, among 
those who have shown interest in this 


forth in the May 1963 issue of their paper. 
Others who are interested in this might 
also like to see a copy of the report and 
I am having it reprinted in the RECORD. 
so that readers of the Record might have 
an opportunity to see it. 

It is as follows: 

CLEAN Meat MEASURE Put ro CONGRESS 

WASHINGTON.—A Dill to extend Federal 
standards to cover all meatpackers and meat 
processors whether or not their product is 
sold across State lines will soon be called up 
for consideration before a House agriculture 
subcommittee. 

The bill, H.R. 1015, is by Representative 
Neat SmirH, Democrat, of Iowa. Its prin- 
ciples were given endorsement last year by 
President Kennedy in his message to Con- 
gress on consumer protection legislation. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture which 
administers the present Meat Inspection Act 
(passed in 1906) considers such legislation 
both practical and desirable. 

Approximately 80 percent of all livestock 

inspected 


slaughtered commercially is now 
by agents of the ture t's 
Meat Division. Over 2,500 me- 


dium-sized slaughterers and many thousands 
of meat processors are beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the law, however; meat processors 
purchase raw materials from slaughterers 
for fabrication into a variety of products 
ranging from sausage to frozen dinners. 
MADE PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 

Congressman Smirn said he decided to 
work for extension of Federal inspection 
standards because of his own experience. 

“I've attended these sales rings out in the 
country and I've seen some pretty sick look- 
Rog id. = a 5 

sa 

“I think that's not only bad for the public, 
but it makes for unfair co. tion. They 
can undersell packers that have to meet Fed- 
eral standards,” he observed. 


ASSIGNED TO COMMITTEE 
Representative Smrrn said his bill has been 
assigned to a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture chaired by Repre- 
sentative W. R. Poace, Democrat, of Texas. 
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He said he would welcome letters from the 
public expressing opinions on the subject of 
H.R. 1015. 

The Smith bill would extend Federal juris- 
diction to all slaughterers whose volume is 
not less than 50,000 pounds per week, and to 
processors with weekly output of 20,000 
pounds or more. 

It is estimated that these standards would 
extend inspection to about 95 percent of the 
commercial slaughtering in the country, and 
to between 80 and 90 percent of the process- 
ing. 

COST IS SMALL 


The cost of administering the additional 
load would be about $10 million a year, the 
Department of Agriculture has estimated. 

Under the Smith bill the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would be authorized to utilize State 
inspection departments where they exist and 
where they have adequately trained inspec- 
tion staffs. 

Federal standards would be observed by 
the State inspectors in the course of their 
work, however. 

No State employee would be certified to 
inspect under the Federal program if his 
compensation came from firms which he 
inspects. 


SURVEY Covers 49 STaTes—UNITED STATES 
FINDS FILTH, DISEASE-CONTAMINATED MEAT 
IN Non-U.S.-INSPECTED PLANTS 
Agents of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 

ture have found meat from sick aninals 
being prepared for human consumption in 
slaughtering and other processing establish- 
ments exempted from Federal meat inspec- 
tion under present legislation. 

This, and equally startling information, 
is contained in congressional testimony pre- 
sented by the Department and based upon a 
survey previously ordered by the House of 
Representatives Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

The report was made public by Representa- 
tive Jame Wurrren, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
chairman of the subcommittee. 


FINDS SOME PLANTS GOOD 


Some nonfederally inspected plants were 
found to be in good sanitary condition and 
operating safely for the health of the public, 
but, according to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Dr. M. R. Clarkson who presented the 
testimony, in the course of a 49-State survey 
his observers found contamination, unsafe 
chemical additives being used, false labels, 
use of improper cleaning techniques, and 
failure to detect or control dangerous para- 
sites such as trichinosis. 

Every State except Alaska was surveyed by 
the Agriculture Research Service, an admin- 
istrative branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture. It checked on establishments which 
are exempt from Federal inspection under 
present law because they confine their busi- 
ness within State lines. 

Dr. Clarkson testified that his observers 
also discovered bad practices in States which 
have inspection laws of their own. Thou- 
sands of concerns are now operating under 
varying degrees of State inspection. Nine- 
teen States don’t bother with inspection of 
any kind. 

Congress has under consideration legisla- 
tion which would require practically all meat 
processors in the country to come up to 
Federal health standards. 

Even at federally inspected plants, where 
relatively good sanitary controls are main- 
tained, it was necessary to condemn over 
22 million pounds of meat on reinspection 
last year, because of deterioration which oc- 
curred after the product had passed 
tion at the time of slaughter. 

Dr. Clarkson indicated that the point of 
greatest need for strengthened food inspec- 
tion is in the meat-processing end of the 
business, where many hundreds of operators 
have set up shop in recent years. 
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Dr. Clarkson said, “Processing is the area 
of greatest potential for adulteration, con- 
tamination and use of meat that has become 
unsound through improper handling. Once 
p: is completed, certain types of 
adulteration and deterioration are almost im- 
possible to detect. 

“This is also the area in which ind 
faces its greatest pressures of competition,” 
he testified. “Shortcuts in procedures tend 
to accentuate the potentials in meat and 
meat food products for the use of practices 
and the existence of conditions that may not 
be wholly acceptable from the standpoint of 
sanitation, wholesomeness and safety that 
the public has a right to expect,” he said. 

Dr. Clarkson noted that the danger of 
trichinosis in improperly cooked pork prod- 
ucts has been intensified by the appearance 
of many new producers of frozen dinners 
and ready-to-eat hams and sausage that are 
served in the home following short periods 
of cooking at relatively low temperatures. 

Continuing his testimony, Dr. Clarkson 
warned of the uncontrolled use of chemical 
additives which can mask the presence of 
spoilage. 

Ordinarily, spoilage becomes evident to the 
housewife because of discoloration, odors or 
other evidence, but processed meats when 
treated with certain chemicals “may appear 
to have normal color, normal odor and 
flavor—yet these products with preservatives 
but without evidence of spoilage, may contain 
toxins or disease-producing organisms,” Dr. 
Clarkson said. 

“Meat color can be improved by the use 
of dyes or the addition of chemicals such 
as sodium sulfite. Other chemicals, such as 
benzoate compounds, would serve to act as 
preservatives. These and other harmful 
practices deceive the consumer by 
the product appear better than it really is. 

“The use of harmful or otherwise unac- 
ceptable additives can be successfully pre- 
vented only by actions of trained inspectors 
having at their disposal competent labora- 
tory facilities, such as those provided under 
the Federal system,” he declared. 

On the subject of adulterants that reduce 
nutritional value Dr. Clarkson observed that 
Federal inspection “prevents the substitution 
of inexpensive materials such as gums, algi- 
nates and cereals to cut costs of production. 

“Water, as an extender, is the one we have 
to watch most carefully,” Dr. Clarkson said. 


WARNS AGAINST USE OF ANTIBIOTICS 


Doping meat with aureomycin or other 
antibiotics as a substitution for sanitation 
is another practice opposed by Federal meat 
inspectors. Dr. Clarkson warned that use 
of antibiotics in food “presents the possibility 
of sensitizing or rendering large segments of 
the population tolerant to them so that their 
use for serious purposes would be nullified.” 
Similarly, certain antibiotics if consumed in 
meat could damage the useful bacteria nor- 
mally present in the body, he pointed out. 

In other portions of his testimony Dr. 
Clarkson noted that the services of the Fed- 
eral Meat Inspection Division currently cost 
the country only 13 cents a year per con- 
sumer. If all inspection costs were charged 
against the 107 million animals slaughtered 
under Federal inspection last year, the cost 
would average 22.5 cents per animal, he said. 

Congress has been asked to increase the 
appropriation to provide service for the 347 
establishments whose applications for Fed- 
eral inspection are pending. 


Dumps STATE INSPECTION PROJECT IN 
New YORK 
ALBANY.—New York State residents will 
continue to consume hotdogs loaded with 
finely chopped pork skin, hamburger “em- 
balmed” with sulfite, and assorted meat 
products containing such U.S. Government 
forbidden elements as hog blood, lungs, de- 
tergents, antibiotics and excessive amounts 
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of water. The legislature failed to vote 
funds for a complete State inspection 


program. 

Dr. William E. Jennings, head of meat in- 
spection services in the New York Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and markets called the 
situation “a disgrace.” 

Dr. Jennings said dead animals are skinned 
out and made into hamburgers practically 
under the shadows of the State capitol 
building in Albany. 

Sanitary conditions in many plants were 
described as “deplorable” by the director of 
the State inspection service who must cut 
his payroll in half, because of the legisla- 
ture’s action. 

The legislature appropriated only $475,000 
of the $1,700,000 necessary to finance an ade- 
quate meat inspection project. 

Accordingly, the program will be restricted 
to about 60 of the approximately 300 
slaughterhouses operating outside of other 
inspection areas in the State. 

There are 738 slaughtering and processing 
establishments in the State in addition to 
115 plants operating under Federal inspec- 
tion and another 346 under New York City 


Dr. Jennings estimated that 90 percent of 
the uninspected processed meat sold in the 
State is deceptively labeled. 

He said his inspectors found sulfite in 26 
out of 30 samples of hamburger taken at 
random in a single week. 

Sulfite is used to give old meat a deceptive- 
ly bright pink color. Although it looks fresh, 
such meat can be on the point of spoilage. 
Use of sulfite as an additive is forbidden 
in establishments under Federal inspection. 

Hog blood, banned for human consump- 
tion by the Federal Government, is also used 
in New York State establishments, accord- 
ing to Dr. Jennings. 

He said processors in the State are putting 
more than allowable amounts of water in 
hams and up to 20 percent cereal in sausage. 


UPWA Urces SMITH BILL Surrort To Sror 
THE Use OF UNSAFE MEATS 


The United Packinghouse, Food & Allied 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO, supports legis- 
lation now pending in the Congress which 
would require meat processors to meet Fed- 
eral standards of sanitation and public 
safety. 

We join with the Council of Public Health 
& Regulatory Veterinary Medicine of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association in 
its endorsement of H.R. 1015, introduced by 
Representative Neat SMITH, of Iowa. 

Under this legislation the Federal Govern- 
ment would be empowered to designate State 
agencies (where they meet Federal require- 
ment of competence and efficiency) to co- 
operate in meat industry inspection under 
standards regarded as essential by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


OUR OBSERVATIONS 


The Nation’s packinghouse workers know 
from personal observation that the rigorous 
and continuous inspection of meats as they 
are processed into sausage, frozen dinners, 
lunch meat, or other meat products is just 
as important to the public health as is in- 
spection for disease at the time the animal 
is slaughtered. 

When the Meat Inspection Division of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that 
in 1 year it condemned over 22 million 
pounds of meat as tainted, rancid, moldy, 
odorous, unclean or contaminated, our mem- 
bers can assure the American public that 
such condemnation is thoroughly in the 
public interest. 

By their own observations in the course of 
their work the members of our union know 
how unwholesome meat products can be- 
come if not preserved and produced under 
the highest standards. 
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We also know how tempting it is to a man- 
agement to allow dirty products to proceed 
through the processing channels rather than 
to incur the financial loss of its destruction. 

GRAVE DANGER EXISTS 

‘The members of this union have good rea- 
son to warn the American public that it 
faces a grave danger in the rapidly expand- 
ing volume of meat slaughtered and proc- 
essed which escapes adequate inspection 
under present Federal and State legislation. 

Inspection by State or municipal author- 
ities in the nonfederally inspected area of 
the meat industry varies in effectiveness from 
State to State and from one community to 
another. Some States provide no inspection 
whatever. Others confine inspection to the 
slaughtering operation while ignoring later 
decomposition of the product. Some States 
fail to finance their inspection service suffi- 
ciently to assure that it can perform its duty. 

PUBLIC SAFETY IS PARAMOUNT 

We point out to those who would permit 
the States to be lax in their supervision of 
meats prepared for local consumption on the 


A tra 
Union is surely entitled to the assurance that 
when he pulls up at a roadside restaurant 
the hamburgers which he orders for his fam- 
fly are not made from a tubercular cow, nor 


citizen of any State in the 


cleaning. 

Moreover, such a traveler ought to be as- 
sured by public authority that his hamburg- 
er is not loaded with adulterants and toxin- 
masking chemicals which make it impossible 
for him to detect spoiled meat by the ordi- 
nary tests of taste and smell. 

We do not doubt that the public, once 
made aware that the assumption that the 
Nation's meat supply is 23 guarded by the 
highly respected Federal meat inspection 
service is unfounded, will insist that Con- 
gress move promptly to fill this gap in the 
essential protection of the health interests 
of the people. 

We presume that the Congress, which so 


the sanitary prepara 
products for all the American people. 
MONTANA Axes BUDGET; WON'T CHECK 
PRODUCT 
HELENA, Mont.—The Montana Legislature 
refused to expand its State meat inspection 


The ‘appropriation for ante- and post-mor- 
tem tion was increased to $129,500 for 
the next 2 fiscal years. 

The livestock sanitary board was refused 
its requested $75,000 for the biennium to 
support product inspection. 


MICHIGAN BILL DIES In COMMITTEE 

LaNsiInG, MICH—AÀ bill providing for man- 
datory meat inspection in Michigan was al- 
lowed to die in committee by the State legis- 
lature although endorsed by the Michigan 
State Meat Packers Association. 

Michigan law does not even the 
toners of slaughtering plants within the 
Sta 


APPROVAL STAMP In MINNESOTA 
Sr. Pavt.—Under a recently passed law a 
“Minnesota Approved” label may be —— 
on meat products from establishments which 
have been licensed by the State for in- 
spection purposes. 
Hearings are to be held in June on pro- 
posed regulations. 
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FN Ds WIDE VARIATIONS IN STATE INsPEcTION 
Laws 


disease, 17 States. 

Examination of all carcasses and viscera, 
18 States. 

Reinspection of meat for possible deterio- 
ration, 6 States. 

Mark of inspection on products, 27 States. 

Examination of meat during processing, 
16 States. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR IMPORTA- 
TION PROGRAM 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that this next week the 
House will be asked to extend, for an- 
other 2 years, Public Law 78, the Mexi- 
can farm labor importation program. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a program which 
feeds on poverty in Mexico while it in- 
creases the destitution and unemploy- 
ment of American farmworkers. It is 
subsidy for less than 1 percent of Amer- 
ican growers, while at the same time it 
works to the disadvantage of thousands 
of small farmers. It is a program sup- 
ported by those who espouse the free en- 
terprise system, yet it is a complete 
denial of that system by making inopera- 
tive the laws of supply and demand. 

The mass importation of Braceros— 
227,000 in 1962—is one of the major rea- 
sons why American farmworkers are the 
poorest labor group in the United States 
today—a group with an unemployment 
rate of 7.3 percent; a group which in 
1961 was able to work on the average 
only 134 days in agriculture for the pit- 
tance income of $881. 

The very form of the importation, 
moreover, makes a mockery of the ad- 
verse effect prohibition of Public Law 78. 
Growers offer work at a set wage—a 
wage which in some Bracero-using areas 
is as low as 60 cents an hour. If this 
is not adequate to attract a sufficient 
number of American workers, they need 
not raise the wage as would be the case 
in any other industry. They merely 
ask the Federal Government to recruit 
Mexican farmworkers, and with the 
poverty existing in northern Mexico, this 

mes possible. It is obvious, that 
such a condition makes it impossible for 
the free enterprise system to operate; 
to allow wages to be set by the law of 
supply and demand. It is obvious, 
furthermore, that no matter what re- 
forms are put into effect, the very exist- 
ence of Public Law 78, with its inex- 
haustible supply of cheap, docile labor is 
bound to have a depressing effect on 
wages and job opportunities for U.S. 
farmworkers 


We should be very clear in our minds 
that this is not a program designed to 
benefit American farmers as a whole. 
Rather it is a subsidy for less than 1 


farms use no or very little hired labor 
FFF 
from the importation of 227,000 Mexi- 
can na 3 


The charge is made, Mr. Speaker, that 
growers need Public Law 78; that Ameri- 
can farmworkers will not do stoop labor. 


House Report 274; 
present when H.R. 5497 is debated next 
week; and I urge them to join us in our 
efforts to terminate a law which is un- 
necessary and harmful to most Ameri- 
can farmers, to American farmworkers, 
and to the American conscience. 


ATTACKS ON PATRIOTIC GROUPS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several days several Members 
of both bodies have attacked various 
members of certain patriotic groups who, 
in their opinions, had overstepped the 
bounds of proper enthusiasm in their 
Americanism or the bounds of fair play 
in exposing those who seek to water down 
the Constitution or appease the enemies 
of America. 

Undoubtedly abuses of propriety have 
occurred, as will happen in every orga- 
nization or endeavor, Mr. Speaker, but 
the purpose of these remarks is to in- 
quire if this is sufficient cause for us to 
ignore or downgrade the expressed con- 
cerns of millions of dedicated Americans 
over our Nation’s course in the perilous 
waters of today’s troubled seas, both 
domestic and foreign. 

It is, of course, elementary to state 
that we do not wish to discourage patri- 
otic groups. And these groups need not 
the slightest defense by me. Their 
record will stand for itself. But I can- 
not allow the attack upon them to go 
unnoticed and unanswered. 

Although I am not affiliated with any 
of the groups castigated by these Mem- 
bers, I am personally familiar with some 
people who are and I say without hesi- 
tation that they are among our most 
dedicated, responsible, and patriotic 
citizens. Also, I have read many of the 
publications of these organizations and 
have found them to be informative, 
forthright, and helpful. 
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Mr. Speaker, let us never suggest to 
the people that only the Congress or the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment may properly engage in anti-Com- 
munist activities and education. Let us 
never become so vehement or critical of 
others that we, by our own actions, en- 
gage in the same activity for which we 
condemn them. 

It ill behooves us as elected leaders to 
discourage patriotic efforts by our peo- 
ple unless we are willing, which I shall 
never be, to suggest that Americans 
should not love their country or devote 
their efforts toward exposing those who 
are attempting to destroy our way of 
life. 

Frankly, I welcome the fact that peo- 
ple are concerned today because I share 
their concern in many areas. Irrespon- 
sible fiscal policy, a skyrocketing national 
debt that tends to go only one way, is 
but one example. And neither political 
party has a monopoly on this. 

The United Nations is another sub- 
ject warranting our concern. Heralded 
as a hope for lasting peace, we have seen 
it grow, not in prestige, but only in 
membership. All too eagerly, the wel- 
come mat into the society of nations is 
laid out to groups just weeks away, if at 
all, from cannibalism and savagery. 
Nations totally and obviously unpre- 
pared even for self-rule are invited to 
participate in shaping the destiny of this 
entire planet. To suggest that this is 
unwise, is met by tirades of scorn and 
vituperation by the liberal press and 
officials in high echelons of our own 
Government. 

Charity and compassion for the emerg- 
ing nations are certainly in order, Mr. 
Speaker, but to entrust our destiny to 
nations unable to form a definite or 
knowledgeable conception of their own 
destinies is absurd, 

Communism is still the greatest threat 
we face, both within and without. We 
are in competition with that interna- 
tional menace in every phase of human 
activity—space, production on the home- 
front, military power, and the battle for 
men’s minds. Some of us concern our- 
selves with this menace more than 
others. Some of us become more alarmed 
than others over other national problems. 
Individuality is something that our sys- 
tem of government not only permits but 
encourages. Certainly we would not sug- 
gest the policy of conformity so espoused 
by the Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, the point I am making 
is that we should never stand in judg- 
ment upon the motivations of our fellow 
man. While we hear condemned as su- 
perpatriots many God-fearing, loyal, 
concerned Americans, I am grateful for 
their activity, because too many of us 
take for granted the privileges that they 
are concerned about losing. Far better 
for us all that these citizens be overly 
patriotic than unpatriotic or too little 
patriotic. 

To those who continue to sit in judg- 
ment from their ivory towers, I can only 
express my hope that someday they may 
be aroused to the serious, clear, and 
present dangers lurking in the shadows. 
By condemning those who fear these 
evils, they do a disservice to themselves 
and their fellow countrymen. 
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Oddly enough, Mr. Speaker, those who 
were so critical of the ACA and some of 
its principal supporters were strangely 
silent in reference to the ADA and other 
pressure groups, many of whose officers 
have been directly linked with Commu- 
nist-front organizations by a committee 
of this Congress. 

Personally I had rather be associated 
with those who have been criticized for 
being overly loyal to America than those 
whose loyalty has been questioned. 


ATTEMPT TO SABOTAGE SALE OF 
HANFORD BONDS FAIL 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
charges have recently been made that 
the contract between Washington Pub- 
lic Power Supply System, Bonneville 
Power Administration and more than 70 
publicly and privately owned utilities for 
the purchase of electric energy generated 
by steam from the Hanford reactor, and 
the exchange of that energy for firm 
energy from Bonneville, are illegal. The 
contracts were alleged to be in violation 
of the civil rights requirements of this 
administration. These charges are spe- 
cious and require an answer. 

As a part of his civil rights program, 
President Kennedy issued Executive 
Order 10925 on March 8, 1961. Subject 
to an exception which I will explain in 
a moment, section 301 requires Govern- 
ment contracting agencies to include in 
every Government contract certain 
designated provisions, the major one be- 
ing a covenant that the contractor will 
not discriminate against any employee 
or applicant for employment because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 
The remaining provisions implement 
that covenant with detailed require- 
ments. One of them provides remedies, 
including cancellation of the contract, 
for a violation of the nondiscrimination 
provisions: 

6. In the event of the contractor’s non- 
compliance with the nondiscrimination 
clauses of this contract or with any of the 
said rules, regulations, or orders, this con- 
tract may be canceled in whole or in part 
and the contractor may be declared ineligible 
for further Government contracts in accord- 
ance with procedures authorized in Execu- 
tive Order No. 10925 of March 8, 1961, and 
such other sanctions may be imposed and 
remedies invoked as provided in the said 
Executive order or by rule, regulation, or 
order of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, or as otherwise 
provided by law. 

The possibility of a cancellation of the 
contract because of a violation of the 
nondiscrimination provisions required by 
the Executive order posed two separate 
and independent problems in connection 
with the Hanford contracts. One of the 
big advantages of the contract to the 
participating utilities is their acquisition 
of a supply of firm power for a long term. 
They can count on that power to meet 
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their loads in the same manner as though 
it were generated by their own plants. 
But if the contracts could be cancelled 
by the Government because of a breach 
of the nondiscrimination provisions by 
the Washington Public Power Supply 
System, over whose activities the par- 
ticipants have no control, the partici- 
pants could not rely on the power as firm 
power. They would have to have other 
sources of generation in reserve to meet 
their loads if the contract was termi- 
nated. That would make the purchase 
unattractive, and both the privately 
owned and publicly owned utilities de- 
clined to participate on that basis. 

The second problem was the impact of 
the cancellation provision upon the sale 
of the revenue bonds, in the amount of 
more than $120 million to be issued by 
the supply system to finance the project. 
The bondholders’ security depends, in 
large measure, upon the contracts above 
described, and the possible cancellation 
by the Government because of the sup- 
ply system’s breach of the nondiscrimi- 
nation provisions would subject the 
bondholders to a potential loss of their 
security which they would be powerless 
to prevent. The major prospective bid- 
ders for the bonds indicated that the 
retention of the cancellation provision 
would make bidding and sale of the 
bonds extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Based “pon advice from bond 
counsel, financial consultants, bonding 
houses and independent appraisal, the 
Department of the Interior was of the 
opinion that the cancellation provision 
would make the bonds unmarketable or 
result in a substantial increase in the 
interest rate and thereby jeopardize the 
feasibility of the project. A subsequent 
independent check by the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity with representatives of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and leading 
New York financial institutions indicated 
there was a possibility that the retention 
of the cancellation clause might seriously 
hamper or endanger the success of the 
project. 

In these circumstances a request to 
eliminate the cancellation provision from 
the contracts, but leaving all other 
remedies intact, was made pursuant to a 
procedure which the Executive order it- 
self provides. Section 301 of the order 
does not require that the nondiscrimina- 
tion provisions be included in any con- 


tract exempted by section 303. The 
latter provides in part: 
Sec. 303. The committee may, when it 


deems that special circumstances in the na- 
tional interest so require, exempt a contract- 
ing agency from the requirement of including 
the provisions of section 301 of this order in 
any specific contract, subcontract, or pur- 
chase order. 


The Secretary of the Interior, by letter 
dated January 2, 1963, to the Vice Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on 
Equal Opportunity, requested an exemp- 
tion from the requirement that the can- 
cellation provision be included in the 
contracts and suggested that this be ac- 
complished by adding the following to 
the language required by section 301 of 
the order: 

8. Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph 6 hereof, in the event of the supply 
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system’s noncompliance with the nondiscrim- 
ination clauses of this agreement or with any 
of the said rules, regulations, or orders, this 
agreement will not be canceled in whole or 
in part so long as such cancellation would 
impair the security of the revenue bonds 
issued by the supply system. The contract- 
ing parties agree that compliance with this 
section is of the essence, and in the event of 
a violation all other remedies, including in- 
junctive relief and specific performance, shall 
remain available to the United States. 


The Secretary supplemented that re- 
quest with an additional letter dated 
January 8, 1963. A similar request was 
made by the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission by a letter dated 
January 9, 1963, with respect to a pro- 
posed contract and leases between the 
supply system and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The Vice Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, by a letter dated Jan- 
uary 14, 1963, advised the Secretary of 
the Interior “that special circumstances 
in the national interest require that in 
connection with the proposed agreement 
with Washington Public Power Supply 
System, a partial exemption be granted 
to the Department of the Interior, and 
the AEC, and that such exemption may 
properly be effected through the addition, 
for the purpose of these agreements 
only, of a paragraph (8) to the standard 
clause as set forth in the second para- 
graph of this letter; approval for such 
modification and partial exemption being 
hereby granted.” 

What are the special circumstances 
in the national interest which support 
the request and partial exemption? 
They include the following: 

First. The timing of the project is of 
great importance and cannot be de- 
layed. The Pacific Northwest will be 
short of firm power in 1965-66 under 
critical water conditions. The two gen- 
erators of the project are scheduled for 
completion on October 1 and December 
1, 1965. In addition, it is estimated that 
the reactor will be operated for both the 
production of plutonium and the gener- 
ation of power for a period of 7 years. 
Thereafter, the cost of operating the 
project only for the generation of power 
will increase substantially. Any delay 
which will shorten the 7-year dual-pur- 
pose period will have an adverse effect 
on the financial feasibility of the proj- 
ect. 

Second. Continuous use of the reactor 
for power generation will assure its con- 
stant availability for rapid conversion 
to plutonium production should such 
production be necessary for defense pur- 
poses. It is my understanding that 
many Russian reactors are dual-purpose 
and are capable of rapid conversion to 
plutonium production. This will be the 
only dual-purpose reactor in the United 
States. 

Third. The completion of the project 
will result in steam payments to AEC— 
payments which may amount to as much 
as $155 million or more. These will help 
to defray the cost of the reactor and 
plutonium production to the taxpayers 
of the country. 

Fourth. Two presently unused prod- 
ucts, waste steam from the reactor and 
unsalable hydroelectric secondary en- 
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ergy, will be combined to make a usable 
product—firm electric power. 

Fifth. The generating facilities will 
have a capacity of approximately 860,000 
kilowatts. It will be the largest nuclear 
powerplant in the world. 

The removal of the cancellation pro- 
vision in no way permits discrimination 
to occur. The problems have not been 
solved at the expense of employees. The 
supply system will remain subject to 
every obligation imposed by the Execu- 
tive order. With the single exception of 
the cancellation of the contract, all 
sanctions and remedies imposed by the 
order or by law, including injunctive re- 
lief and specific performance, are avail- 
able. The Government will be in a posi- 
tion to enforce vigorously the obligation 
against discrimination. 

The actual construction of the Han- 
ford power facilities will be undertaken 
by contractors. They will be subject to 
all remedies for the enforcement of the 
nondiscrimination clause, including can- 
cellation. 

The contractor operating the power 
facilities for the supply system will also 
be subject to the full enforcement pro- 
visions, including cancellation. 

The supply system, the only organiza- 
tion against which the remedy of can- 
cellation would not be available, will em- 
ploy less than 50 people. Even these 
employees are protected by Washington 
State laws prohibiting discriminatory 
practices. Employees’ rights against dis- 
crimination have in no way been jeop- 
ardized or sacrificed. 

The charge that the order permits 
only an exemption and not a modifica- 
tion is hardly worthy of comment. A 
grant of authority to exempt a contract 
from all the provisions of the order ob- 
viously includes authority to make a par- 
tial exemption. That was what was 
done here. The effect of section 8 is to 
make a partial exemption, but one more 
protective to employees than the com- 
plete deletion of the phrase “may be can- 
celled in whole or in part” in section 6 
of the order. The addition of section 8 
to the standard language required by the 
order was sufficient to achieve the ob- 
jectives of the national interest required 
but at the same time retained adequate 
protection against discriminatory prac- 
tices. Would the author of these 
charges, who is so zealous in champion- 
ing the civil rights program, have com- 
pletely eliminated the standard nondis- 
crimination language prescribed by the 
Executive order, leaving no protection 
for employees, when it was not necessary 
to do so? 

The partial exemption in the new sec- 
tion 8 of the contract was expressly ap- 
proved in accordance with the exemption 
procedure provided in the Executive or- 
der itself. The legality of the contracts 
is attested by the opinions of attorneys 
for the Department of the Interior and 
the Atomic Energy Commission, by at- 
torneys for each of them more than 70 
purchasers of the power—including 
counsel for the private utilities, five of 
the leading law firms in the States of 
Oregon, Washington, and Montana. The 
bonds also were approved by independent 
bond counsel—Wood, King, Dawson & 
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Logan, of New York City, one of the 
country’s leading law firms specializing 
in bond issues. Four separate groups of 
bond underwriters submitted bids—an 
action hardly consistent with an illegal 
issue of bonds. The bonds were sold to 
the highest bidder. 

The people who are trying to under- 
mine this project also claim that the 
nondiscrimination clause, in the form re- 
quired by the Executive order, was sub- 
mitted to the Congress prior to the act 
authorizing the project and therefore be- 
came part of the legislative history of the 
AEC Authorization Act for fiscal year 
1963. As chairman of the committee 
which handled the AEC Authorization 
Act and as floor manager for the bill, I 
believe that I am in a position to pro- 
vide some definitive information on the 
legislative history of this project. 

The joint committee was well aware 
that the contracts submitted to it were 
only in draft form and that some modi- 
fications might occur before actual sign- 
ing. However, as long as these modi- 
fications did not materially affect the 
contract terms, the executive agencies 
were able to make such modifications 
without seeking further congressional 
authorization. In my view, as a person 
who has played a major role in the en- 
actment of this legislation and as chair- 
man of the committee handling the bill, 
I can say categorically that the final 
clause arrived at in this contract is not a 
material departure from the contract 
originally submitted to the committee, 
in view of the fact that other provisions 
in the contract, general law and the 
power of the Federal Government to sue 
for performance will give adequate pro- 
tection against practices involving racial 
discrimination. 

There is no question concerning the 
legality of the bonds. These wild and 
completely false charges, made the day 
before the bids on the bonds were to be 
opened, appear to have been uttered 
solely in the vain hope of blocking a sale 
of the bonds to an underwriter and his 
resales to the public. 

I use the words “vain hope” with de- 
liberation; for I have just been informed 
that every one of the long-term bonds, 
amounting to $62 million, has been sold 
at a price which assures a satisfactory 
profit for the underwriter. As a matter 
of fact, I understand that on Monday, 
the sale of the long-term bonds will be 
formally closed in New York City, and 
that the Washington Supply System will 
deliver the bonds to the underwriter and 
receive the full proceeds of the bond 
sales. 

In toto, $79,370,000 worth of bonds 
have now been sold at a price which 
clearly indicates that the remaining 
short-term bonds will be sold promptly 
and satisfactorily. 

Mr. Speaker, clear heads have pre- 
vailed and the last-ditch attempts to 
block this project, which is in the public 
interest, have failed miserably. 


THE 1964 WHEAT PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday 1,100,000 wheat producers voted 
on whether they prefer a certificate pro- 
gram for 1964 of loans at $2 per bushel 
with production limited to the amount 
that can be sold without adding to sur- 
pluses, or an alternative program of no 
limitation on acreage for those who do 
not want guaranteed loans or supports. 

Fifty-two percent voted for the latter 
alternative, which is in many respects 
like the feed grains program. Like the 
feed grains program, it is voluntary; 
price supports are limited to those who 


level—wheat at $1.30 will provide about 
the same nutrients as corn at $1.25. 

While the 1964 wheat program does 
not provide payments in grain for acres 
idled and diverted, it permits diverted 
acres to be used to raise grain. No one 
doubts that the alternatives presented 
had been made very clear. In fact, there 
was considerable complaint against the 
Extension Service for explaining the al- 
ternatives so clearly. 

Fifteen States voted by a majority vote 
for the certificate plan which was de- 
feated. Most of these States were in the 
Midwest and most of them produce a 
higher dollar volume of commodities 
other than wheat. 

Wheat producers had been under a 
mandatory program for 13 years and 
constantly to the effect 
that they would be better off with lower 
prices and no limitations on production. 
I think the results of the election indi- 
cate they wanted to try a different ap- 
proach for 1 year. I also think they 
were thankful for an opportunity to 
make a choice. 

Opponents of the balanced supply 
program have said it increases the cost 
of bread. This will give a chance to 
see what happens to the price of bread 
when wheat prices are reduced dras- 
tically again. 

Although President Kennedy and Sec- 
retary Freeman made it clear that they 
preferred the program that would re- 
duce rather than increase the surplus 
we are holding in Government stor- 
age, I am glad to see the very responsible 
and conciliatory attitude they have 
taken since the vote was counted. 
While former Secretary Benson pun- 
ished farmers who complied with corn 
allotments which he did not like by 
granting supports to noncompliers and 
encouraging higher production so allot- 
ments would be further reduced, Pres- 
ident Kennedy and Secretary Freeman 
have promised to do everything reason- 
ably possible to reduce hardship to pro- 
ducers which may result from the al- 
ternative chosen. They have said there 
will be no dumping of Government- 
owned wheat and that they will not push 
for legislation that would deny pro- 
ducers the opportunity to try the choice 
they made. They have even said they 
would approve legislation that. would re- 
duce surplus wheat without high cost to 
taxpayers if it does not interfere with 
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the farmers’ decision against a manda- 
tory program. 

No program meeting such a univer- 
sally desired test has been devised and I 
doubt that one can be, but the concilia- 
tory, nonvindictive and constructive at- 
titude of the President and Secretary 
Freeman and the desire to still be as 
helpful as possible under these circum- 
stances without violating the rules the 
farmers laid down is certainly worthy 
of commendation. 


AID TO EDUCATION WITHOUT 
FEDERAL CONTROL 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, education 
must move forward in the 1960’s to keep 
Pace with the age of astronautics. Edu- 
cation must meet the challenges of the 
hour: spiritual, moral, scientific, and 
economic. 

I am today introducing a bill which 
would direct the district directors of In- 
ternal Revenue to return to each State 
at the end of each fiscal year 5 percent 
of the Federal income taxes collected 
from such State to be used for education. 
The use and expenditure of this money 
so returned to the State for education 
would be solely at the discretion of the 
State and would not be subject to any 
control, review, or audit by the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill. It is 
one that all sections of our country can 
unite upon and support if we really be- 
lieve in the future of our country and the 
education of our young people. This 
bill would permit the States to meet the 
urgent need of increased teachers’ sala- 
ries, laboratories, and the most modern, 
up-to-date school facilities. It is past 
time that we recognized the great contri- 
butions being made in the cold war by 
our devoted and dedicated teachers. If 
America is to survive, our teachers and 
students need to be furnished with the 
tools with which to compete in the world 
of today. Our civilization may survive 
or fall in the field of education. In the 
field of teaching, we must be permitted 
to compete with business, the Federal 
Government, the military, and our 
Foreign Service in securing the best pos- 
sible talent. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of nothing more 
important today than to assure our chil- 
dren of a future through improved edu- 
cation. In recent years many bills have 
been introduced in the Congress which 
would provide for Federal aid to educa- 
tion. If the advocates of Federal aid to 
education are really sincere, my bill pro- 
vides the opportunity for this aid to be- 
come available. If, however, these advo- 
cates are only interested in Federal 
control of education and nationalizing 
our educational system, then it would be 
natural for them to oppose this bill. By 
returning this money directly to the 
States for education, more money will 
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be provided for education. If a Federal 
aid to education bill is passed which 
would first bring this money to Wash- 
ington, then a portion of it would be 
taken by the Washington authorities and 
thus less returned to the States and to 
the taxpayers for the education of our 
children 


Mr. Speaker, my bill is an expression 
of confidence in our teachers at the local 
level. It is an expression of confidence 
in the trustees running our local schools. 
It is an expression of confidence in the 
boards of education, county, municipal, 
and State governments. Our people at 
the grassroots level throughout the Unit- 
ed States have done and are doing a 
remarkable job in the field of education. 
They have added classrooms at a fan- 
tastic rate and have increased teach- 
ers’ salaries; however, this added revenue 
is urgently needed so that education can 
keep pace with a fast-changing world. 

Last fall it was my privilege to address 
practically every high school in my con- 
gressional district. I spoke to more than 
20,000 young men and women including 
members of the faculty, trustees, and 
superintendents of education. It was a 
privilege and really an education for me 
as a Member of the Congress to spend 
this time with young Americans and 
those who guide their destiny. It was 
hard work but at the same time a pleas- 
ant task and was time well spent. I wish 
all of you could find time every fall to 
spend a month or two visiting your 
schools. 

Mr. Speaker, I am familiar with the 
problems of education. I started visit- 
ing schools with my father before I was 
the age of 6. My father taught school 
for 19 years and was superintendent for 
16 more. My mother taught for 32 years 
and reared 10 children during those 32 
years. I have five children of my own. 
As & result of these experiences, I ear- 
nestly solicit your consideration of this 
bill. Many of my high school principals 
and teachers have recommended this 
form of legislation. Our distinguished 
and able Governor, the Honorable 
Donald Russell, has advocated for many 
years a similar bill. Governor Russell 
is well acquainted with the problems of 
education, having made a magnificent 
record as president of the University of 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Speaker, let us move the wheels of 
educational progress forward. The 
adoption of this bill would be a long step 
in the right direction. 


POOR CHOICE OF TARGET 


Mr, TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday last, several of our 
colleagues made vigorous attacks on 
Americans for Constitutional Action. It 
was contended that the organization is 
doing the Devil’s work in American poli- 
tics and is engaged in an attack on de- 
mocracy. 
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I submit that my colleagues made an 
extremely poor choice in their selection 
of atarget. I will explain. 

But, first, let me point out that I am 
not what the liberals like to term “a 100- 
percent rightwing extremist.” For in- 
stance, I supported the United Nations 
bond issue and manpower retraining; in 
most years I have voted for foreign aid; 
and I even voted for the Peace Corps, 
college construction, the Disarmament 
Agency, the Trade Expansion Act, and— 
yes—even the school lunch program, 

Also, I issued a press release—which 
was widely and prominently printed in 
California—defending much of what 
Senator KucHEL had to say in his recent 
speech, “The Fright Peddlers.” You can 
well imagine the sort of vituperation I 
have received because of that. But, Mr. 
Speaker, not from Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action. 

I consider the Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action to be an entirely respon- 
sible and reasonable purveyor and de- 
fender of the conservative point of view. 
Let me tell you why. I have here a news 
release issued by Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action announcing that one of our 
fellow House Members is being awarded 
the “Distinguished Service Award” for 
having supported legislation which 
strengthens and defends the political, 
economic, and social system upon which 
the United States has grown and 
prospered. It goes on to recite that Her- 
bert Hoover, Sr., and Edgar Eisenhower 
are trustees. 

And please note this—the release also 
contains these words: 

The award announced here tonight does 
not imply that the recipient is in complete 
agreement with all the principles supported 
by Americans for Constitutional Action, nor 
does it imply any commitment to support 
those principles in the future. The Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action does not and 
will not impugn either the patriotism or 
the probity of those legislators who do not 
agree with its views. 


Really, gentlemen of the left, do those 
words sound like unreasoning extrem- 
ism or an attack on democracy? Can 
you imagine the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action presenting an award under 
these same conditions? You certainly 
could have picked a better target for 
your accusations. 

Are you not laying yourselves open to 
charges of being unreasoning radicals 
of the left and of indulging in the prac- 
tices which all liberals are said to 
despise—guilt by association and denial 
of freedom of expression? 


CONGRESS IS THE CONSTITUTION- 
AL LAWMAKING POWER OF GOV- 
ERNMENT 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent to address the 

House for 1 minute and to revise and 

extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

ee was no objection. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing many years’ service in the Michigan 

Legislature and now as a Member of 
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Congress, I have been alarmed by the 
widening area of law governed by ad- 
ministrative rule rather than legislative 
enactment. 

Such administrative regulations have 
the effect of law and are as binding on 
our citizens as are acts of Congress. 

Almost all of our bills get at a problem 
in general terms and grant to one of the 
departments the power to carry out the 
policy by appropriate regulation. 

Under the Constitution, all of the law- 
making power of the Government is 
vested in the Congress. The adminis- 
trative rulemaking power, promulgating 
regulations having general effect as law 
is not inherent in the Executive and rests 
entirely in the statutes which we write. 

In order to provide for congressional 
scrutiny of rules and regulations before 
they become effective; in order to assure 
that they do not violate congressional 
intent, I have today introduced a bill 
which would withhold the effect of such 
regulations for 15 days after they are 
published in the Federal Register. Dur- 
ing that 15-day period, a congressional 
committee would scrutinize the regula- 
tion. If the committee does nothing, the 
regulation would go into effect. If it 
believes the regulation violative of con- 
gressional intent, it could report a con- 
current resolution, giving both this House 
and the other body the opportunity to ex- 
press its will as to such regulation. 

During the period of congressional 
consideration the effect of the regula- 
tion would be suspended. 

The bill would amend the Federal Reg- 
ister Act, adding a new section. The full 
text of the bill is a short one, and is as 
follows: 

H.R. 6504 
A bill to amend title 44 of the United States 

Code to provide for congressional review 

of certain rules and regulations. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
44 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding thereto a new section to stand as 
section 315, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 315. Documents hereafter published 
pursuant to section 305 of this Act, except 
Presidential proclamations and Executive 
orders, shall not be effective until the pro- 
visions of this section are complied with. At 
the time any such document is filed with the 
General Services Administration pursuant to 
section 302 of this Act as amended, a copy 
of the same shall be transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
by him referred to an appropriate committee. 
If the committee fails to report to the House a 
concurrent resolution thereon within fifteen 
days after publication of the document in 
the Federal Register, the document shall be 
effective at the end of such fifteen-day pe- 
riod. If the committee finds the document 
in any respect violative of the congressional 
intent of the statute upon which the docu- 
ment purports to be based, it may report a 
concurrent resolution altering such docu- 
ment to make it conform to congressional in- 
tent or setting it aside, in which case the ef- 
fect of such document shall be suspended 
until the Congress shall have finally acted 
upon such resolution. If the resolution be 
adopted, the document shall be thereby 
rescinded or altered as in such resolution 
provided. Notice shall be published in the 
Federal Register of the suspension of any 
document occasioned by report of a concur- 
rent resolution altering or rescinding such 
document and publication shall be made in 
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the Federal Register of a resolution altering 
such document in the form in which it was 
finally adopted.” 


COMMUNISM IS NOT CHANGING 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, ever so 
subtly, Americans today are being en- 
couraged to believe that in some inde- 
finable way communism is changing and 
that there may be some Communist gov- 
ernments that we can live with at peace. 
Part of this subtle campaign is observed 
in the current policies of our State De- 
partment in regard to Mr. Khrushchev. 
There is a definite developing soft line 
that it is in the interests of the United 
States to keep Khrushchev in power in 
the Communist bloc; that we should not 
push too hard to rid Cuba of communism 
lest it harm Mr. Khrushchev’s image. 

The concept that communism is 
changing, is part and parcel of a new 
even softer line of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. We hear more and more fre- 
quently that Chinese Communists under 
Mao Tse Tung are more dangerous than 
Russian Communists because they have 
less to lose and more people in reserve in 
depth. We are told that Yugoslavia is 
an independent Communist nation and 
that the Communist Government of 
Hungary, because it releases some politi- 
cal prisoners, may now be ready for con- 
sideration of recognition. 

Mr. Speaker, any Communist govern- 
ment, anywhere in the world is the mor- 
tal enemy of the United States of Amer- 
ica, whether it is Titoism, Chinese 
communism, or Moscow Soviet commu- 
nism. The whole purpose of commu- 
nism—spelled with a capital “C”, is to 
destroy freedom in every nation in the 
world and to convert the form of govern- 
ment of every nation in the world to a 
Communist government by violence if 
necessary. 
This objective is the same on the part 
of Communists whether they live in satel- 
lites or principal Communist nations. 
Marxism-Leninism, with its indoctrina- 
tion of overthrow of governments by 
force and violence, aided by subversion 
and sabotage, is the basic rule for com- 
munism everywhere. 

Every aid we give, every day that 
passes that sees increased trade with 
Soviet satellites, whether this trade is 
by Great Britain or by ourselves with 
Yugoslavia, makes the Communist bloc 
stronger and the United States weaker. 

May Divine Providence help us if the 
day comes that the balance of power in 
the world passes to communism, for with 
that day will come escalation of allout 
nuclear destruction of the free nations. 

Communism has no God, no con- 
science, and no principle, but it has a 
fanatic hatred of us and a psychotic 
goal of world domination for Commu- 
nist imperialism. In these circum- 
stances, there is only one thing for this 
Nation to do, which is to stand firm 
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against further Communist military 
conquest of the world. 

Of prime significance in this direction 
is Cuba, wherein we should demand in- 
spection and back this demand up by the 
full power and authority of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. We should 
not tolerate Communist military gov- 
ernments in this hemisphere and we 
should tell the world that we are pre- 
pared to see that there are no such 
governments here, even if it takes force 
to do so. 

The present program to further mis- 
lead and confuse the American people 
by encouraging them to believe that it 
is in their interests to have Khrushchev 
and Castro is a tragedy and an indict- 
ment. It is a tragedy because it per- 
mits further buildup of Communist mil- 
itary might. It is an indictment because 
it represents the deliberate planning of 
those responsible for American policy 
who know what they are doing and know 
that it means further weakening of the 
United States. 


DEMANDS PLANES OF CUBAN REG- 
ISTRY AS WELL AS ALL OTHER 
PLANES GOING TO OR COMING 
FROM CUBA BE DENIED USE OF 
U.S. AIRSPACE 


Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
appalled and shocked at the FAA regu- 
lation, published in the Federal Register 
Saturday, May 18, that permits flights 
over U.S. territory by Communist-Cuban 
registered airplanes going to and from 
Canada. I was further amazed that the 
FAA, in admitting that previous flights 
had taken place as I had charged, ad- 
mitted also that permission had been 
asked for clearance for such flights and 
that such clearance had been granted. 

As a result of this FAA regulation, 
overflights of nonscheduled airplanes are 
now being invited. This regulation opens 
up specific corridors to Cuban air traf- 
fic so long as the plane stops en route 
for inspection at either New York, Bos- 
ton or Dulles Airports. Thus, we have 
the alarming probability that Castro’s 
Cuban airplanes will be flying right into 
the Washington, D.C., area. 

I have requested that all flights by Cu- 
ban registered planes or planes of other 
countries going to or coming from Cuba 
be denied the use of U.S. airspace. I am 
in the process of drafting legislation to 
accomplish this very objective and 
should the U.S. Government fail to ban 
those flights, I shall introduce a bill to 
accomplish it and will, as well, ask for 
immediate hearings on this whole sordid 
mess. 

This is another gaping hole in the so- 
called trade ban on Cuba, and can be 
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tion, the failure to exert the leadership 
necessary to persuade Great Britain and 
Italy to stop trading with Castro, and 
the failure to stop Alliance for Progress 
money from going to the five Latin 
American countries that continue to rec- 
ognize and do business with Castro. 

I am inserting in the Recorp, at this 
point, the news story covering this issue 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News, May 21, 1963. As evidenced by 
the news story, the FAA admitted the 
overflights of Cuban registered airplanes. 
I am also including my May 20 state- 
ment on this subject: 


Cuban airliners have flown over U.S. terri- 
tory three times in the past 2 months, with 
on from the Federal Aviation Agency 

(PAA). 

There was only one such flight in the en- 
tire previous 12 months, FAA said today. 

As a result of the increase in Cuban over- 
flights of the United States, the PAA has 
issued a special regulation. Effective im- 
mediately, the regulation is a warning to 
Cuba. 

It says any Cuban planes to over- 
fiy the United States in future must land at 
a US. airport and submit to search. 

KNOWLEDGE 

There's nothing mysterious about the 

overflights,” an FAA official said, “We knew 
they were there. We always know exactly 
who is in our air. The three overflights this 
spring were from Havana to Montreal. 
‘There was one one-way flight and one round- 
trip flight. The flights were not regularly 
scheduled and were commercial, carrying 
both passengers and cargo. 
“The Cubans filed flight plans with the 
PAA requesting permission, and permission 
was granted. But in the future,” the FAA 
spokesman said, “they must land where we 
tell them and submit to search.” 


IDLEWILD 


He said they probably would be ordered to 
land at Idlewild Airport, New York City. 

Asked what would occur if a Cuban plane 
refused to land when ordered, the spokesman 
declined comment. 

Asked why the FAA issued the new regula- 
tion, 


air conventions has had authority for regu- 
lation of overflights since 1958 “but there 
has been no need to enforce it for there have 
been no overflights—until recently.” 

He said the action was taken after con- 
ferring with State and Defense Departments. 
CRAMER CALLS FOR HALT TO CUBAN AIRPLANES 

OVERFLYING UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON.—U.S. Representative WI. 
LIAM C. Cramer, Republican of Florida, to- 
day revealed in a House speech that Cuban 
airlines, both scheduled and nonscheduled, 
have been overflying the United States, ap- 
parently with no protest or action to prevent 
it by the United States. 

In inquiring into the FAA published regu- 
lation of Saturday, May 18, in the Federal 
Register dealing with nonscheduled flights 
by planes of Cuban registry, CRAMER was 
told by an FAA official that three overflights 
of nonscheduled Cuban registry planes took 
place in the last 2 months and that others 
were known to have taken place recently. 

These flights take place from Toronto, 
Montreal and Ottawa and include passengers 
as well as freight cargoes. 

“Numerous times the scheduled Cubana 
Airlines overflies the Eastern part of the 
United States on its return trip from Com- 
munist Prague to Havana via Newfoundland 
when, because of bad weather, it is diverted 
to Montreal,” Cramer said. “This hap- 
pened 2 weeks ago and has happened a 
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number of other times in the recent past,” 
Cramer added. 

“The notice of the regulation sent to 
airmen permits continued overflights of 
scheduled Cuban airlines without restriction 
or objections from the United States. 

“It also provides that nonscheduled over- 
flights will have to follow a designated cor- 
ridor and stop for search at Idlewild or 
Logan Airport, Boston, as a first alternate 
and Dulles in Washington, D.C. as a second 
alternate,” CRAMER said. 

“Thus the administration is not even 
protesting or restricting the overflights of 
commercial airliners from behind the Iron 
Curtain to Havana, but is inviting their 
continuance. 


doned so long as a specific corridor is fol- 
lowed and search is permitted,” CRAMER 
said. 

“This is typical of the pussyfooting of the 
New Frontier in dealing effectively with 
Castro's Communist Cuba. Economic and 
political quarantining of Cuba is our an- 
nounced policy which we are supposedly 
trying to get other Latin American nations 
to follow and enforce. We now announce 
to the world that we are willing to let Cuba 
continue trading with Canada and even 
overfly the United States to do it. 


overfiy the United States, thus facilitating 
trade between Communist Cuba and the 
Communist satellites. 

“All air routes over the United States 
should be closed to anyone trading with 
Cuba, let alone all such routes to planes 
owned and operated by Castro’s Communist 

t that are trading with other 
countries,” Cramer said. 


THE CONDUCT OF MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS AND CERTAIN OTHER 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introcuced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a joint resolution in regard 
to the conduct of Members of Congress 
and certain other public officials. 

If any one factor predominated the 
comments which I received on the re- 
turns on my questionnaire, I would say 
that it was the concern of the people 
of the Third Congressional District of 
Kentucky over the problem of the ap- 
parent failure of Congress to regulate 
itself and the attendant adverse publicity 
which indicates there is reason to believe 
that this failure has led to some abuses 
on the part of some Members. 

The resolution which I have intro- 
duced would provide stricter controls 
over expenditures by Members of Con- 
gress in their travels and would require 
a rather complete accounting process 
for those who are. authorized by proper 
resolution to make a trip. It would also 
place restrictions upon the amounts 
which could be spent for this purpose. 

The resolution likewise would prohibit 
employees of Members of Congress from 
on pay for services rendered unless 

the services were performed by the em- 
ployee either in the District of Columbia 
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or in the area represented by the Con- 
gressman, except where special permis- 
sion is granted otherwise. 

In addition, this legislation would re- 
quire statements to be filed by Members 
and certain other government officials 
outside the legislative branch showing 
the items of income received by such 
Member or official, including gifts the 
value of which is in excess of $10. It 
would also require an annual statement 
to be filed of assets bought and sold at a 
value in excess of $100 and certain other 
provisions which would make legal eva- 
sion of the provisions extremely difficult. 

Perhaps as important as any other 
provision of this legislation is the provi- 
sion which prohibits nepotism in govern- 
ment whether it be in the legislative, 
executive or judicial branch. Under this 
legislation a public official could not ap- 
point, employ or recommend for ap- 
pointment, employment, promotion or 
advancement any relative in a depart- 
ment in which he is serving or over 
which he exercises jurisdiction or con- 


My sponsorship of this legislation is 
one of the evidences of the usefulness of 
my questionnaire project. The need for 
this legislation was pointed up to 
me hundreds—probably thousands—of 
times by the comments of people from 
my district on this subject. This legis- 
lation now is a bipartisan effort since 
identical legislation has recently been 
introduced by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dornl, a Democratic 
Member of the House. 


GENEVA TRADE TALKS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DENT], is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
opinion that failure of the Geneva trade 
talks gives many American industries a 
breather and a little longer lease on life. 
It also gives American workers in com- 
petitive industries a few more months to 
get ready for the inevitable unemploy- 
ment that will follow any further re- 
duction in tariffs and increases in quotas 
in glass, footwear, stainless steel, textiles, 
olives, mushrooms, steel products, auto- 
mobiles—in fact, not one single U.S. 
product that is produced in surplus in 
the Common Market will be safe or se- 
cure in the event the trade expansion 
bill goes into effect before European 


The failure of the trade talks had to 
be expected and although the meeting is 
now being ballyhooed as a success, the 
truth is that it is a postponement of ac- 
tion for at least a year. The Europeans 
will be happy to cut tariffs on products 
they need but never on products they 
have in surplus. Everybody but the 
United States wants to make deals that 
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mean jobs for their country and, in fact, 
they consider our Trade Expansion Act 
as an opportunity to increase their ex- 
ports; not their imports. 

They will buy from us what they need 
and sell us what we do not need. Itisa 
one-way street of no returns, except un- 
employment and economic distress. 

You will note, Mr. Speaker, that in 
this so-called trade meeting we have 
again come out second best. We have 
agreed to cut tariffs without guarantees 
of reciprocity. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
my colleagues, I insert the following 
newspaper article: 

UNITED STATES-ALLIES OK TARIFF PLAN BUT 
DEFER KNOTTY PROBLEMS 

GENEVA, May 21—The United States and 
the West European Common Market agreed 
Tuesday on general principles for trimming 
world trade barriers. Some hard bargaining 
still lay ahead. 

The two greatest trading blocs reached a 
compromise after 6 days of discussions in 
which both sides made major concessions. 

TASK FOR EXPERTS 

A conference source said the compromise 
will permit work to go ahead on preparations 
for specific tariff reductions. 

The source said the United States and the 
six common Market nations had failed to 
settle their fundamental differences on the 
way the tariffs were actually to be cut. De- 
tails will be worked out by a committee of 


“In effect,” the source said, “the delegates 
merely postponed some of the basic decisions 
they came here to make.” 


TWO U.S. CONCESSIONS 


The U.S. delegation, led by Republican ex- 
Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, made 
two major concessions after Herter had con- 
sulted President Kennedy: 

The United States acknowledged that its 
high tariffs are a problem in themselves, and 
no country would have to prove in the bar- 
gaining that it was injured by these rates 
before asking compensation. 

The United States agreed that these high 
tariffs would have to be handled on the 


would have to work out a formula to deal 
specially with such high tariffs. 

The Common Market also made two main 
concessions: 

It dropped the French plan for a system 
of ideal tariffs, which was a means of lop- 


ages, applying equally to all industrialized 
countries. 

The agreement came after nearly a week 
of hard bargaining on the principles to gov- 
ern the long series of negotiations on tariffs 
and related issues due to start next May 4. 
These forthcoming negotiations acquired the 
name of the “Kennedy round” in months of 
preliminary talks. 

The name was given in tribute to the 
efforts of President Kennedy to put the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 through the 
U.S, Congress. 

COMPROMISE PLAN 

At the base of Tuesday’s agreement was 
a compromise between two opposing ideas 
on how to cut tariffs. 

Mr. Kennedy had won unprecedented au- 
thority to cut nearly all tariffs by 50 per- 
cent, provided he could get a fair deal from 
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The French, dominating the Common Mar- 
ket, found this system placed them at a dis- 
advantage. They worked out a formula for 
cutting high American tariffs more than low 
European tariffs. 

The compromise was finally worked out 
along these lines: 

In general, tariff cuts would be made on a 
straight percentage basis—50 percent if pos- 
sible. This principle replaces the old, la- 
borious method of dealing one by one with 
the thousands of items in world trade. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the first step in 
the plan that will put into effect the 
50-percent cut in tariffs by the United 
States without a like cut by any other 
nation or the Common Market. 

The American economy is or was a 
dynamic organism. It is or was pre- 
eminently an economy of abundance. It 
will either maintain that characteristic 
or it will be transformed into a state- 
governed system in which both dynam- 
ism and abundance will disappear. This 
follows from the very nature of economic 
dynamism and from its origin in the na- 
ture of human demands for goods. 
Abundance, in turn, depends on the for- 
tunes of an economic system that is es- 
sentially self-propelling and self-renew- 
ing but inclined to balk if excessively 
cluttered, burdened, or restrained. 

All economies are dedicated to the ful- 
filment of man’s needs and desires. 


namely, the primary 
and secondary ones. The primary needs, 
very simply, are those that must be satis- 
fied if man is to subsist. 

The secondary needs are those that lie 
above the minimum level. They may be 
denied satisfaction without courting ex- 
tinction but not without withholding 
from life the gratifications that distin- 
guish man from the lower animals and 
mark his progress in civilization. 

An economy that is dedicated to noth- 
ing more than provision of goods at the 
minimum level is necessarily a static 
economy. It will do no more than pro- 
vide food, clothing, shelter, and the 
necessary tools and means of locomotion 
required to furnish these goods. Its 
growth is limited by the population it 
serves. If the number of people remains 
the same so will the output of the econ- 
omy. The latter will grow only in step 
with the increase in population. 

On the other hand, an economy that 


it will meet these needs depends on a 
variety of factors. Some of the most 
perplexing problems of economics and 
government arise over this question. 

Most economies of the world do much 
more than merely provide the means of 
satisfying the primary needs. There are 
some others, however, that hover close to 
the subsistence level. 

Of all the countries the United States 
developed the most productive economic 
system in the world and has catered 
most extensively to the secondary needs 
and desires of the people. This produc- 
tive explosion became most visible in the 
first half of the 20th century. As a 
material civilization this country as a 
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result of this forward surge has hitherto 
seen no equal. 

Strangely enough as a country we were 
barely conscious of the origin of our in- 
dustrial and agricultural leadership. As 
a result it has been too much taken for 
granted. In fact, some of the most fruit- 
ful factors of the combination of ele- 
ments that together achieved the peak 
of productivity have been under heavy 
attack from some quarters. 

Many heavy-handed efforts have been 
made to discredit and to clothe with ill- 
repute some of the very elements that 
have been responsible for the success of 
the system. It may be granted both that 
some of the criticism has been innocent 
and sincere and that some of it was de- 
served. Nevertheless it would be a most 
unfortunate retribution to the critics if 
their notions should prevail and should 
succeed in deranging our system to the 
point of perverting its genius in the guise 
of reform. 

To be sure, any system breeds evils; 
and reform is a necessary accompani- 
ment of progress; but not all that goes 
by the name of reform is reform. It may 
entail changes so radical that the sys- 
tem can no longer be what it was or per- 
form as it did. This may be the result 
even if the reform bore no such inten- 
tion. At the same time it must be clear 
that not all reform will be fatal or even 
burdensome to the economy. The ques- 
tion is how the changes comport with the 
inner genius of the system. 

Obviously this genius must be under- 
stood if a judgment is to be made with 
respect to the soundness of past or pro- 
spective changes and reforms. 

It is important that the composite ele- 
ments and nature of the system be 
clearly set forth. 

We have, to begin with, the people who 
settled this country. The natives who 
were displaced were not in a stage of de- 
velopment that would soon have pro- 
duced the phenomena of production that 
were witnessed here after a few cen- 
turies. Therefore the character of the 
people who displaced the red Indians 
must be given a great part of the credit; 
for the rich resources of this country 
were no less present to the aboriginals 
than to the Europeans who displaced 
them. 

Nevertheless the presence of diversi- 
fied and rich resources was necessary to 
support the productive system that was 
launched as time went by. 

The settlers had a strong penchant for 
freedom and established a system of gov- 
ernment that incorporated freedom as 
the very essence of its genius. That this 
was a basic ingredient of success of the 
system may be concluded from the settle- 
ment of other areas of the world equally 
endowed with natural resources by peo- 
ple who established different systems of 
government or if they modeled their or- 
ganic law after ours and hailed freedom 
as an ideal veered seriously from its 
mandates in practice. None of these 
countries achieved the productive ap- 
paratus devised in this country, even 
though they had the example before 
them for some decades. 

We may, therefore, set down freedom 
and a government that in practice ac- 
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cepted the restraints of power as con- 
stituent and essential elements of the 
combination that led to industrial and 
agricultural supremacy. 

If we cast about for other elements 
that were indispensable we will recog- 
nize initiative and self-propulsion as 
characteristic companions of the long 
period of our development and accumu- 
lation, These were but reflections of the 
motivating forces at work; namely, rea- 
sonable assurance that the enterpriser, 
developer, and exploiter would enjoy the 
fruits of his visions, labors, and efforts. 
There are those who think that this as- 
surance was overdone. Yet, to build pro- 
ductive empires needed not only vision, 
resolution, courage, and aggressiveness 
but also ambition and a strong ego. 

To convert a continent of mountains 
and vast ranges of prairies, forests, and 
streams, into a tame urbanity in a mat- 
ter of 150 years needed men of acumen 
and strong inclination, who used as grist 
the ruder characteristics of the frontier 
and the rougher qualities of the un- 
tamed. They smote savages and moun- 
tains and drilled through both, deflow- 
ered the forests and dammed the rivers, 
connected the plains with iron and 
plowed deep the virgin soil. This they 
did and they built cities and laid the 
groundwork for a culture and civilization 
that ironically enough takes their work 
for granted or even despises them for 
their rude strength and want of savoir 
faire. To be sure, they were not idle 
boulevardiers or cynical drones. 

Very well, the land, the soil and the 
forests, the plains and the streams were 
rich in potential products. The settlers 
were people who were already inured to 
hardship, disciplined in their own father- 
land or motherland by the ice of winter 
to stand against privation and to look 
ahead and to worry; yes, to worry 
whether the provender from the sparse 
harvests would carry through the winter 
or whether the specter of want would 
pursue them before the sun again turned 
toward the meridian for enough warmth 
to kindle new buds and seeds put in the 
earth for new harvests. 

Searching for freedom and thereafter 
schooled to the marrow in freedom and 
jealous of its blessings; then devising 
and building a government designed to 
preserve freedom and to respect mutual 
rights; and accepting the responsibili- 
ties and restraints of self-government, 
yet giving to individual competence, skill 
and capability—with some exceptions— 
full leash to prove and establish them- 
selves and to build private empires: these 
assets, too, our people had—and a strong 
faith. 

Yet it will be quickly discerned that 
even this rare combination was not 
enough. A complicated machine has 
many vital parts without the proper 
functioning of one part among them it 
will squeak, grate, rattle, or falter. We 
learned on the way, after the Civil War, 
that the tendency to monopoly was con- 
trary to the function that we foresaw or 
sensed for our economy; namely, the 
furnishing of more goods to more people 
who previously had not enjoyed them, 
that is, a proliferation and extension of 
the means of meeting more and more of 
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the secondary human needs. Monopoly 
power could and probably would stand 
in the way. 

The concept of competition answered 
to the quest. Competition would keep 
productive efforts at their highest and 
the flow of goods to consumers at its 
greatest volume. Soon we learned, how- 
ever, that competition as competition 
was not the total equation: the competi- 
tion must be fair. We supplemented the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 with 
the Clayton and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Acts and other legislation. The 
purpose was not merely to keep industry 
doing its best but also to make sure 
that the lower costs achieved through 
installation of laborsaving devices and 
machinery would be passed on to the 
consumers. In so doing, however, we did 
not endorse cutthroat competition. 

It soon became clear that low prices of 
themselves will not assure an absorbent 
market for a mountainous volume of 
goods pushed out willy-nilly from pro- 
duction lines. The market must have 
purchasing power. Henry Ford is often 
credited with perception of this fact— 
something that now seems obvious. He 
instituted the $5 per day wage to demon- 
strate his faith. A people armed with 
good purchasing power could be con- 
verted into a mammoth market if the 
right product were offered at the right 
price. 

This concept took hold and our pro- 
duction broke all known bounds; but in 
1929 as a result of the distortions of war 
and unwise postwar operations here and 
abroad we suffered a spectacular crash. 
The depression following the crash led 
to much regulatory legislation and the 
institution of governmental controls in 
areas that were previously free of them. 
In many instances the legislation led to 
increasing costs and less competitive 
flexibility. One order of legislation, 
however, was in keeping with the genius 
of our system. It bolstered the mass- 
production, mass-consumption concept 
by removing wages—the most important 
support of the mass market—from the 
ravages of unfair competition. The most 
important of these was the minimum 
wage law. Outlawing of child labor was 
another. The tariff was already stand- 
ard equipment as an outward defense 
against low-wage competition. 

If purchasing power were undermined 
by employers who paid relatively low 
wages, as it would be but for the re- 
quirement of fairness of competition in 
the wage field, an important support of 
our uniquely productive system would 
have failed. Goods would have crowded 
our warehouses and shelves while facing 
a sluggish market. By introducing the 
element of fairness into wage competi- 
tion as it had already been introduced 
into the field of industrial competition, 
the way was open for expansion of pur- 
chasing power, not only as the popula- 
tion grew, but hand in hand with the 
productive magic of our technology. The 
cross-fertilization acted as a catalyst; 
that is, higher wages enriched the mar- 
ket while costs were lowered through 
technology. This in turn increased the 
output of goods at still lower costs thus 
opening a yet broader market. 
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Previously the lagging of wages always 
meant the overaccumulation of inven- 
tories or stock to the point of a break- 
down. Consumption lagged and an 
economic crisis was frequently the re- 
sult—with the help of other factors. 

Yet, the self-propelling feature that 
was characteristic of our system needed 
something more, something already 
mentioned, that is, the magnetic drawing 
force of profits as a reward for success. 
To repeat, some have said that this 
reward was overdone but the men of 
enterprise needed something to draw 
them on, something to sustain their 
hopes in the dark beginnings of a new 
industry or a new product, and some- 
thing to justify their chafing disappoint- 
ments and discouraging setbacks as they 
sought the key to a market that was 
thought or hoped to be there waiting 
for them, These men were not 
musicians, or poets who might be satis- 
fied with the plaudits of their viewers, 
hearers, or readers. 

After all, there was no special honor 
in being known as a leading sardine 
canner or maker of rubber tires or talk- 
ing machines. Also there was no lasting 
esthetic satisfaction to be gained from 
contemplation of an accumulation of 
shovel handles or brooms turned out by 
the thousands. The reward must be 
more robust. 

The manufacturer is no dilettante or 
virtuoso and must often come to terms 
with the very entrails of production, not 
always pleasant, wherein the processes 
of tearing, crushing, boiling, shredding, 
rasping, cutting, stripping, or melting 
encompass a raw realism that sometimes 
suffuses the atmosphere with special 
stench, noise, heat, clatter, dust, and un- 
relieved grimness in general. 

The bright products that emerge and 
give the glitter and gilding to our civili- 
zation were unrecognizable in the bowels 
of the factories and mills, in the course 
of the processes that smelted out the 
dross, dissolved raw stock; pressed, ex- 
truded or twisted malleable compounds 
or leeched this material and that out of 
its original crudeness with hostile and 
caustic liquids. To court this sort of 
world calls for a species of nerves and 
sensory insulation not given to everyone, 
plus a tangible incentive. Between the 
esthetic world and the processors of the 
goods that delight the esthetes there is 
no early or natural affinity. The latter 
often express their hostility while the 
former simply endure it. 

Yet, it is the uninspiring acts of travail 
and parturition that set before us most 
of the esteemed goods that we all, 
esthetes and commonalty, consume. As 
the child takes for granted the delights 
of toys, the delicious magic of varied 
candies, or the sheen and freshness of 
new-bought items, so are consumers in- 
clined to take for granted the great ar- 
ray of goods in the show windows, the 
showcases, on the floors, and on the 
shelves. All manner of desires and needs 
are excited by these goods, but little 
thought is given to the effort involved 
in producing them. Window shoppers 
spend their budgets many times over in 
their roaming fancies, usually admiring 
the goods that are out of their financial 
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reach. In their unthinking wonderment 
they do provide a measure of the un- 
sated potential demand that greater 
purchasing power would bring to life. 

The teasing through displays goes on, 
guided by the designers and manufac- 
turers who have mastered the techniques 
of production and management and are 
now seeking their justification at the 
far end; namely, consumer demand, 
which they seek to excite. Without con- 
sumer acceptance the producers could 
not live. Their initial incentive, profit, 
would not be fulfilled. Thus the con- 
sumers are used in turn as guides to 
point the way to further production. 

As there are many failures of produc- 
tive enterprise because of misreading of 
consumer desires, poor management, and 
so forth, the abundance nevertheless 
achieved by our economic system, not 
only in gadgets and gewgaws but in the 
solid appurtenances of civilization, rep- 
resents a tribute both to the fortitude 
and persistence of the enterprisers in 
seeking consumer preferences and the 
power of incentive. 

Erosion of this incentive—that is, 
profit, status, and power—would, there- 
fore, be expected to produce negative 
and regressive consequences. Since the 
incentive of profits has provided the ele- 
ment of selfpropulsion of our system, 
for which no satisfactory substitute has 
yet been found, its function should be 
taken seriously. It is not simply a cal- 
lous motive, although it often lends itself 
to callousness, but represents a magne- 
tism that finds a deep affinity in human 
character; and instead of being maligned 
and despised it should be studied and re- 
fined. There is an unspoken as well as 
articulate sentiment in this country, 
alluded to above, that holds our produc- 
tive system in contempt, as something 
crass, ugly, cold, or even offensive. Such 
sentiment, often held by people who 
would not soil their hands or expose 
their sensibilities to the unavoidable 
offensive aspects of manufacturing proc- 
esses, is apparently blind to the distance 
our industry has already moved, not only 
in providing means of filling needs and 
desires of a large population, far beyond 
anything accomplished elsewhere, but 
moving increasingly toward the satisfac- 
tion of the secondary needs and desires, 
always with progressive—if seemingly 
slow—refinement, of more and more peo- 
ple. Indeed the degree to which this is 
accomplished measures the attainment 
of productive civilization. 

Finally, the combination of factors 
here paraded, still leaves out of account 
the crucial characteristic that is seated 
in the nature of demand itself. 

It is sometimes assumed that demand 
is indefinitely expansible. Much mis- 
chief may result from this error. The 
demand for rice or wheat or any of the 
staples, such as salt, sugar, milk, eggs, 
meat, and so forth, is biologically limited 
by the number of stomachs possessed by 
the populatioin. This is one 
per person. In a country that is not 
underfed, the magnitude of demand for 
these and similar products is limited by 
the number of people. 

No productive system such as the 
American could be built on a foundation 
of staple products for which the demand 
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is quite static. Most of these items lie 
in the field of necessities and fall into 
the area of primary needs. Much of 
agricultural activity is devoted to pro- 
duction of such goods. Specialty crops, 
such as tree nuts, strawberries, melons, 
artichokes, and spices, are exceptions. 

Demand for staple goods is character- 
istically inelastic; that is, it does not os- 
cillate much with price changes. 

There is, however, a class of demand 
that is expansible. This lies 
in the field of secondary needs and de- 
sires. Such demand is usually elastic, 
meaning that its volume is sensitive to 
price changes. This is readily under- 
standable when we reflect that dispos- 
able income for items beyond the neces- 
sities will only reach so far. If prices 
go up while income remains the same, 
some purchases must be sacrificed, 
whereas if prices fall, more goods can be 
bought. The sacrificial items will fall 
largely into the luxury or near-luxury 
field; and it is these that will be bought 
more freely if prices fall or if income 
rises while prices remain steady or rise 
less rapidly than income. 

This is preeminently the field that pro- 
vided the soil for magnification of the 
American productive system. The at- 
tack was on two fronts: First, reduction 
of costs in relation to the mass income; 
and second, increase in the volume of 
such income. This was accomplished in 
the manner already described. 

If an enterpriser had before him an 
invention or a product for which the de- 
mand was unknown, he was faced with 
a difficult problem, mostly financial in 
character. How test demand? Demand 
might appear to be very cold and un- 
responsive if the cost of the product was 
too high while it might burst into a 
bonanza if the price were brought down 
sufficiently; but how sense this latent 
response? The solution to the problem 
called for a strong faith, much patience 
and fortitude—and money. How bring 
down the price? This would require new 
machinery and special equipment. Who 
would provide this on a gamble that the 
lower cost would tap a rewarding mar- 
ket? Money is sometimes bold but it is 
not always on the prowl for palpable 
risks. It is easily scared off. The sources 
of its timidity are many. Risk is never- 
theless often taken if a handsome reward 
looms as a fair probability. 

If this probabiilty of a reward is off- 
set by external circumstances or if the 
magnitude of the probable reward is not 
heartlifting the risks and agonizing un- 
certainties will hardly be assumed. Yet 
again if the outlook is that the reward 
will be greatly reduced—possibly by gov- 
ernmental action, such as taxation or 
onerous regulation—or that conditions 
unfavorable to further success will likely 
arise, a hesitancy that will sap the vigor 
of venture will spread. 

It was in the production of goods with 
an elastic demand that American indus- 
trial supremacy found its cradle. Since, 
however, such goods could be and were 
also produced in other countries without 
duplicating the highly productive Amer- 
ican economy, it follows that elasticity 
of demand of itself did not generate the 
American leadership, even if it was an 
indispensable ingredient. 
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The OECD—Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development— 
in a report of April 1962, more nearly 
laid its finger on the spot. It said: 

The first and basic condition for growth 
is that private firms should want to grow, 
and this, in turn depends on their having 
confidence. 

They need to be confident that they will 
be able to dispose of increases in output at 
a profit. 


This is a statement that implies un- 
derstanding of the function of profits 
in a capitalistic economy and no less 
the essential role played by confidence 
in such a system. 

The American system, more than any 
other, spreads its ventures into all fields 
of production supported by confidence 
that profits would smile at the end of 
the road if the consumer were ap- 
proached with a suitable product at an 
attractive price. Unquestionably the 
ground on the way was strewn with 
failures, more numerous by far than the 
successes. Yet, self-confidence and a 
knack for business in a variety of men, 
kept the ventures flowing. Enough of 
them flourished to act as examples to 
others, and the ranks did not thin out 
but were everywhere replenished and 
kindled anew. 

What was it in the very makeup of 
goods that opened consumers’ pocket- 
books? The necessities, to be sure, came 
first, but the great proliferation of goods 
that in their making employed millions 
of workers, was not found in this field. 
It was found in goods that consumers 
desired but did not need, or did not need 
in the quantities in which they bought 
them or in the refined state of quality 
that they preferred. A pair of shoes 
may be a pair of shoes, but milady does 
not merely seek a foot cover but much 
else besides, in a variety of forms. Im- 
mediately such demand, if supported by 
cash, or credit, jumps the biological limit 
of two feet per person by introducing 
variety, style, hues and tints to match 
this or that, design, and so forth, into 
this lowly appurtenance of living. At 
the same time the primary need is con- 
verted into the secondary. Some con- 
sumers make do with two or three pairs 
of shoes, possibly of the same color, while 
others would feel poor and bereft with 
less than a dozen pairs or a score in a 
variety of styles, colors, and stitches. 

Undoubtedly the automobile embodies 
the supreme example, not only of the 
genius of the American productive sys- 
tem, in which it was a pioneer, but also 
of the inner possibilities and peculiari- 
ties of consumer demand. 

The automobile has the advantage of 
being supremely useful while at the same 
time serving other human cravings, 
weaknesses, or inclinations. As a useful 
vehicle it represents a means of loco- 
motion, taking man off his feet, as did 
and does the horse; and it bears burdens. 
Locomotion represents a primary need 
and the automobile was superior to the 
equine form of this commodity both 
in terms of speed and the poundage it 
could carry. 

This combination would possibly have 
given us little more than the automotive 
truck; but the automobile had other ad- 
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vantages, real or spurious. It not only 
moved faster currently than the horse 
but promised to go faster and faster with 
improvements in the motor. This fact 
alone gave the vehicle an enviable claim 
on the pocketbook. Americans had an 
inborn desire to move faster no less than 
to break previous records. 

Equine beauty may be of a high order 
if special care is blended with breeding 
but the ordinary horse presented no 
great esthetic phenomenon while the 
automobile could be designed to com- 
bine speed with handsome features—al- 
though it must be admitted in retrospect 
that automobile designers in the early 
years did not, contrary to the opinion of 
the time, hit profusely on beautiful 
form. 

Since the automobile was never cheap, 
ownership set the owner apart from 
those who continued in a pedestrian 
status, and beyond that, it separated the 
owner of a “prestige” car from those 
who must be satisfied with a “flivver” or 
a “jalopy.” 

This ingredient of ownership was in- 
valuable as a sales lure and as an ad- 
vertising symbol; and it came to be ex- 
ploited severely. Since the automobile 
was not cheap but very desirable a sharp 
reduction in costs would open a gold 
mine. To the manufacturers it was like 
striking at a baseball with bases loaded. 
A home run would deliver the thrill of 
a jackpot. Money would roll over the 
gunwales to the floor. Here was a prod- 
uct that had an admirable combination 
of assets that fitted it to the mission of 
bellwether of the American system. The 
demand was elastic and therefore could 
be expanded and proliferated if the right 
key were used. 

Either actually or by legend Henry 
Ford—once more—perceived the golden 
ore that lay below the surface of ordi- 
nary purchasing power, if he but had the 
wit to mine it. He discovered that the 
best implement was a low price and used 
it. It did wonders; but he could not have 
done it with butter or eggs, wheat flour 
or beef; that is, not in the sense of lay- 
ing a foundation for an industry that in 
turn generated and heavily supported 
other big industries, such as petroleum, 
iron and steel, rubber, glass, repair shops, 
garages, filling stations, finance com- 
panies, not to mention mortuaries. 

Between automobiles on the one end 
and silk hats and carillons or sweet po- 
tatoes and onions, eggs and butter on 
the other, there are many gradations of 
potential consumer demand. Not all 
fields are equally attractive. Some are 
very limited, pedestrian, and even dead 
or moribund. Others offer veritable for- 
tunes to bright and energetic enterprises. 
Yet, all segments are under constant 
probe by some bright or desperate entre- 
preneur who seeks not only a livelihood 
but may also be on the lookout for an 
upgoing elevator or at least an escalator 
to carry him to greater heights: this, so 
long as the outlook is considerably better 
than the security of working for the 
Government or a large corporation. 
These ambitious enterprisers of many ilk 
are the original breeders of employment. 

In recent years the quest for lower 
costs, so essential to penetration and 
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holding of a market, has run so hard in 
the old established industries that jobs 
have been falling by the wayside in one 
industry after another even as more 
goods come tumbling from the produc- 
tion lines; and our plowboys are being 
decimated by our agricultural efficiency 
and turned into tractor riders or city 
slickers. This means that too many are 
looking for too few jobs. 

Even the packagers, freezers, slicers, 
precookers, and so forth, who have gone 
far to replace the housewives who in turn 
have deserted the kitchen for the office 
and factory, have not filled the gap. 
These caterers to convenience employ 
such highly productive methods that one 
worker does the work of a dozen or a 
score of housewives, all the while work- 
ing less than half as hard. 

The lag of employment in this coun- 
try is very serious and will become worse 
as more men are disgorged from employ- 
ment and whole new armies of war 
babies come knocking on the doors of 
the employment offices. 

What then has happened to the 
vaunted American industrial system? 
Has it become too efficient or is it get- 
ting old and afflicted with hardening 
arteries, conservatism and timidity? 
Many are tempted to say the latter; 
but the characterization is solidly be- 
lied by many visible phenomena. Me- 
chanical, chemical, and other technolog- 
ical efficiency is displacing workers very 
rapidly in some industries and other 
pursuits, such as coal mining and agri- 
culture while output rises. Without 
progressive efficiency this would not 
happen. Therefore the indictment of 
inefficiency falls. 

There is another measure of the stam- 
ina of our industry that negates the 
charge of anemia. This is foreign in- 
vestment and expansion of American 
business activity abroad. In this coun- 
try outlays for new plant and equipment 
in the manufacturing industries de- 
clined 6 percent between 1957 and 1962 
whereas in the foreign field they ex- 
panded at a lively rate. Output of U.S.- 
owned companies in Europe increased 
70 percent in 1961 over 1957, compared 
with only a 6-percent rise in volume of 
manufacturing and mining production 
in this country from 1955 to 1961. 

Employment in this country shifted 
heavily into the service trades, profes- 
sions, commercial, and governmental ac- 
tivities, particularly State and local gov- 
ernment, between 1950 and 1960. Since 
1957 investment in these fields, such as 
insurance, banking, real estate, wholesale 
and retail trade, increased 30 percent. 
That is also where employment since 
1950 increased faster than population 
growth, Again, it is an area that is not 
damaged by import competition. In 
other words, while manufacturing, min- 
ing, and agriculture, all of them con- 
fronting import competition or subject 
to it, were releasing workers, nonmanu- 
facturing employment rose, but yet not 
sufficiently to offset the declines else- 
where. The result has been a stubborn 
residual unemployment. 

Our problem quite surely is not inef- 
ficiency; nor is it entrepreneurial anemia. 
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Our industries are producing abundantly 
and many of them have idle capacity. 

Why then do we not grow as fast as 
some other countries and in any case not 
fast enough to employ the unemployed? 
The latter is the real question, because 
Europe and Japan represent rather spe- 
cial cases. Their burst of speed was de- 
layed about 10 years behind our feverish 
postwar activity; and they built more 
modern plants than ours to replace 
bombed-out facilities and obsolete plants. 
Their gain in productivity was phenome- 
nal but readily explained. We were al- 
ready far ahead; and they, too, will catch 
up with the pentup war demand even as 
we did. 

Taxes are mentioned as restraints on 
industrial activity; and the complaint 
undoubtedly has merit. High wages and 
high profits are also cited, but they do in 
any event provide purchasing power. 
In some industries rates of profit, more- 
over, are declining. This fact is widely 
and properly regarded as detracting 
from incentive to growth and expansion. 

Yet there is an obvious element of in- 
dustrial discouragement that is seldom 
cited if not ignored altogether. This is 
rising import competition, stimulated by 
the national policy of tariff reduction. 
The far-reaching effect of this policy in 
stifling growth and expansion while en- 
couraging laborsaving installations and 
automation as a means of remaining 
competitive, has not been officially recog- 
nized. Rather there persists a wholly ir- 
rational obstinacy against entertainment 
of the subject. 

The effects of the policy are becoming 
yearly more obtrusive. Scores of our 
industries have been browbeaten and in- 
timidated into silence or acceptance of a 
fate they know to be regressive, by a 
stubborn and egregious official wrong- 
headedness. 

We witness hundreds of our firms in- 
vesting billions of dollars in enterprises 
overseas for no reason other than the 
more favorable outlook for profits 
abroad. No surer barometer reading is 
needed. The signals proclaim the tragic 
fallacy of our policy; and we will per- 
sist in it at our national economic peril. 

The problem of unemployment in the 
face of galloping technology has indeed 
been recognized; but an almost patho- 
logical shrinking from hard realities has 
marked the official reaction. 

Unless steps that conform to the genius 
of the American system are taken the 
remedies will aggravate the problem. 
An increase in employment, for example, 
that is achieved through spot or ad hoc 
pumped-in money will be temporary. 
Pump priming cannot succeed by itself 
because it does not shift the self-pro- 
pelling mechanism of our system into 
gear. It is, therefore, good as long as 
it lasts and no more, unless it is ac- 
companied by other corrections that do 
restore the self-propelling mechanism to 
health, 

The profit system, as a system, also 
will not come to the rescue. It is a ques- 
tion of the climate in which it is to op- 
erate. Our system is not one that can 
constantly be discouraged, handcuffed, 
confronted with a nagging hostility, re- 
pression and grudging toleration and yet 
be expected to function bountifully. 
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Prosperity cannot be imposed on our 
economy for this reason. It must be 
induced by looking to the climate. 

The profit system can again, as it has 
in the past, unlock and liberate produc- 
tive and managerial energies that can- 
not be reached or ignited by discontinu- 
ous projects dependent upon legislative 
appropriations. There is no likeness be- 
tween such efforts to impose prosperity 
and the Promethean magnetism that 
draws forward from ahead. The one is 
a dead hand; the other represents the 
beckoning future. If that future is at- 
tractive no whip is needed. If there is 
no future no amount of either sticks or 
carrots will beget sustained locomotion. 

American capital produced expansion, 
growth and employment because vast po- 
tentials lay before many enterprises. 
The fortunes of these enterprises—with 
a few notable exceptions such as land 
grants to railroads—did not rely on doles 
of public money dependent in turn on 
legislative sentiment. 

They prospered because the way was 
open for a $500 enterprise to grow into 
a million or a billion-dollar operation, 
not indeed tomorrow, but in a generation. 
Ramifications and growth were not only 
possible but beckoned to those who had 
the vision and the necessary qualities to 
fulfill it. The real magnet was the pros- 
pect of an expansive profit, not merely 
on one large transaction, such as build- 
ing a dam or some other public work, but 
through a continuing and indefinite fu- 
ture. 

Today, actual and prospective import 
competition is closing the door to the 
type of expansion that is most prolific 
in generating jobs. This is industrial ex- 
pansion, not public works or foreign 
trade. In 1940, the ratio of industrial, 
mining, and agricultural jobs to non- 
productional jobs was 1 to 1. By 1950 
this ratio had grown to 1 to 1.5 while by 
1960 it had risen to 1 to 2. In other 
words, one job at production now sup- 
ports two nonproductional jobs; and the 
trend is still upward. The best employ- 
ment seed is, therefore, the production 
job. Each gives rise to two others, with 
prospects of progressive future expan- 
sion. 

Imports of finished products repre- 
sent the poorest job-seeds. Raw-prod- 
uct imports are better, but only if they 
do not displace raw products produced 
in this country. If they compete direct- 
ly they displace domestic production and 
do not add to employment in this coun- 
try. 

Exports consisting of manufactured 
products do represent as good employ- 
ment-generating activity as production 
for the domestic market and in the past 
our exports consisted principally of such 
goods. 

In recent years, however, our imports 
have come to consist increasingly of fin- 
ished manufactures and manufactured 
foodstuffs while the trend in our exports 
has been in the opposite direction, fin- 
ished products representing a declining 
share, 

These trends, which may be expected 
to continue, represent for us a losing 
game in terms of employment. Foreign 
trade is not our economic forte. 
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Yet, the impact of import competition 
on our economy is much more negative 
and repressive in other respects. The 
difficulty comes from pitting our system 
against outside systems that have not 
in the past or do not even now obey the 
economic mandates of our system, such 
as fair competition, both in industry and 
in wages, prevention of monopoly, 
achievement of a high mass purchasing 
power through high wages, freedom of 
enterprise, etc. Some countries appear 
to be following in our footsteps but their 
lower starting point, particularly in point 
of wages, confronts us with great 
difficulties. 

We face several other stubborn diffi- 
culties. Our industry cannot be driven 
to do what comes naturally to it in the 
right climate. This is the same as saying 
that if the climate is not right our sys- 
tem will not behave in the manner that 
brought it world leadership. If the cli- 
mate is right it will move ahead. 

Do we lack products of the kind that 
gave to our system its many sprouting 
and spreading branches? Is all demand 
for all products saturated? Of course 
not. We have only to glance at the win- 
dow shoppers to answer such questions. 

Something else then must hinder the 
operation of the system. 

An entrepreneur in the past could be 
quite confident that if he launched a new 
product for which there was an elastic 
demand he would be handsomely repaid 
if he found the mechanical means of re- 
ducing the costs to the common pocket- 
book level. If the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery at first displaced a 
number of workers, the lower price 
opened more than enough new demand 
to rehire the displaced workers. In a 
few years he doubled or tripled his work 
force. In 10 years he might have a pay- 
roll of 10 or 20 times the original. 

If he found a way to reduce radically 
the cost of producing an existing prod- 
uct for which there was a greater poten- 
tial demand if the price were sufficiently 
reduced, he might perform a similar em- 
ployment feat. After first laying off 
workers he might in a few years’ time re- 
coup his work force and hire still more 
hands, perhaps many more. 

The difference between the employ- 
ment potentials in enterprises built 
around production of consumer goods, 
which if successful reverberate through 
capital goods in the form of more demand 
on them—the difference between such 
developments and public works as gen- 
erators of jobs for the present and the 
future, must be obvious. 

Since the mid-1950's this pattern has 
been shattered in this country, with the 
exception of a handful of growth indus- 
tries, such as electronics, aircraft, plas- 
tics, synthetics, biologicals, certain types 
of machinery, and so forth. 

The established industries have moved 
backward in terms of employment even 
while increasing output. A dozen lead- 
ing industries during the 1950-60 decade 
reduced employment of production work- 
ers by 1,056,000. This means that tech- 
nologically they have advanced. 

In point of employment, however, they 
have shrunk. The surge of demand that 
would have been expected in the past, 
calling for expansion of the work force, 
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has not in many important industries 
come to the rescue. 

Why? 

The technological efforts were more 
negative than positive. They repre- 
sented efforts to remain competitive with 
imports. They were not in response to 
a buoyant confidence that saw in the 
future a burst of demand that would 
swallow a large increase in output year 
after year. Instead the industries had 
seen their future field of demand invaded 
by imports that boasted the advantage 
derived from lower wage costs. These 
lower wage costs lying beyond our legis- 
lative control, were of the kind that had 
been regarded as competitively unfair in 
this country and had been outlawed 
through minimum wage and similar leg- 
islation to avoid shrinkage of mass pur- 
chasing power. 

Little wonder then that the technolog- 
ical improvements that were instituted 
in recent years, while indeed displacing 
workers, did not produce the happy re- 
sults of the past. An element that we 
could not reach—lower foreign wages— 
was in the field and we had dismantled 
our defenses or protection against it. 
Imported goods were supplying the in- 
creased demand that responded to lower 
prices and our industries were left with 
net displacement of workers. The back- 
wash of newly opened demand that 
would have called for hiring more and 
more workers did not rise to a swelling 
tide. It was despoiled by imports. 

Under these circumstances whence 
could come the confidence that the in- 
dustries would “be able to dispose of in- 
creases in output at a profit”?—-OECD 
quotation. 

It could come only if there were assur- 
ance that if operations were expanded 
or a new product launched the market 
would respond favorably. Such assur- 
ance cannot be giyen if imports have 
already demonstrated their capacity to 
capture a growing share of the market 
and, moreover, have access to greater 
shares of the market virtually without 
further restriction. 

Indeed, today, under the provisions of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, the 
domestic market outlook for industry 
after industry is not only bleak so far as 
holding the present share of the market 
is concerned, but forbidding so far as 
any expansion plans that would be of 
sufficient magnitude to help employment 
is concerned. 

This would be true even if taxes were 
reduced both for the purpose of expand- 
ing consumer spending and industrial 
expansion, If consumers gain a greater 
disposable income they will as readily 
buy imports as the products of domestic 
industry—often more readily because of 
the cost-conscious nature of elastic de- 
mand. Therefore, the market for com- 
peting domestic goods would not flourish 
sufficiently to increase employment 
appreciably. 

Moreover, the confidence-dampening 
specter of a market contest with goods 
that do not bear the burdens of costs— 
that is, imports—will not have been 
lifted from our manufacturers. 

The genius of the American produc- 
tive system which has provided unprec- 
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edented abundance, demands recogni- 
tion of the conditions that gave it birth, 
nourished it and swept it to great 
heights. It cannot survive half intimi- 
dated, half free. It can live with domes- 
tic curbs and regulations within reason 
but it cannot surmount a paralysis of its 
incentive. That is what an invitation to 
rising competitive imports produces. 
These are already hitting at our leading 
labor-intensive industries, that is, those 
heaviest in employment, while our auto- 
mating industries, facing the same dis- 
mal prospect, are investing heavily 
overseas rather than here. 

Even our growth industries such as 
electronics—TV, computers, and so 
forth—synthetic fibers, plastics, antibi- 
otics, aluminum, pleasure watercraft, 
household appliances, and so forth, to 
which we have looked for employment 
that exceeds population growth can 
themselves no longer look forward with 
bold confidence to an expanding market 
when imports, usually with clear cost 
advantage, intrude upon the scene to 
spoil the market’s promise. Seeing their 
market’s bright future, such as would 
entice greater outlays, greatly bedimmed, 
these industries become victims of cau- 
tion one by one. The old assurance of 
the past that lower costs would tap 
rewarding consumer response is now the 
special stimulus to imports since they 
can undersell us. They gobble up a great 
part of the demand thus awakened and 
leave our industries with such little room 
for expansion that employment is boost- 
ed very little, if at all. Thus is lost the 
very matrix of our former self-propelling 
expansion. 

This matrix must be restored not only 
to our growth industries if they are to 
continue their upward career, but to 
the old established industries to 
prevent their progressive employment 
shrinkage; and the hand of assurance 
that our system previously extended, not 
by way of help but through a conducive 
climate to new industries, must again 
be held out not only to new industries 
but to those not yet born if we are to 
recoup our lost ground. 

The point of no return is not far dis- 
tant. Therefore, early action is imper- 
ative. 

Great segments of the American pro- 
ductive economy face a barren outlook 
for domestic expansion. A veritable pall 
has been lowered over the scene by aban- 
donment of the unique American for- 
mula of economic growth. This formula 
must be restored. 

Action should include an immediate 
5-year moratorium on further tariff cuts 
such as were authorized in the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. 

Second, our future policy should hold 
tariff reductions to 25 percent in 10 
years or not over 242 percent per year. 

Third, a true remedy for the serious 
injuries caused by past tariff reductions 
should be provided. 


WHEAT REFERENDUM 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Quire] is recognized for 
60 minutes. é 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
the wheat farmers of the United States 
voiced their opinion on which type of 
farm legislation they would prefer of 
the two choices that were given to them 
in the referendum. 

Mr. Speaker, this referendum covered 
almost the entire country. The farmers 
by a better than 50 percent vote rejected 
the Administration’s certificate wheat 
plan. In fact it did not carry in any 
wheat State which is traditionally called 
a wheat State in the country. In most 
of the wheat States, approximately half 
or less than that of the farmers voted in 
favor of it. 

The farmers who looked at this pro- 
gram, based on the visits which I made 
within my district and other parts of 
the country, really did not like either 
choice. However, it took a great deal of 
courage on their part for farmers 
throughout the country to choose to 
vote no“; because next year it would 
have been economically more favorable 
for them to vote “yes.” But rather 
than accept further Government con- 
trols over their own business they de- 
cided to vote “no,” and suffer the con- 
sequences, if need be. 

I must briefly point out exactly what 
they voted on on Tuesday. For a “yes” 
vote it would have been necessary to 
secure a two-thirds vote in order for 
it to prevail. I think it is important 
for this to be the case in any farm leg- 
islation of this nature because any time 
that mandatory controls are put into ef- 
fect it is important that a clear majority 
of the group of people involved, in this 
case the farmers, should decide in favor 
of it. Usually every farmer does not 
vote who has the opportunity to do so. 
Usually, in fact, much less than half do. 
This time a greater percentage voted 
than at any time before. 

I felt it was wise for the legislation 
to require a two-thirds vote for a “yes” 
vote to prevail. And I am happy that 
when the no“ vote prevailed it was by 
such a substantial number. 

Now back to the alternatives. If the 
“yes” vote had prevailed the farmers 
would have received 80 percent of parity 
on 80 percent of their production. 
Eighty percent of parity would have 
meant $2 a bushel. On the remaining 
20 percent of their acreage they could 
have received $1.30 a bushel, which 
would have meant 52 percent of parity 
on that portion of their production. 

However, it is important that if they 
had voted “yes” they would have accept- 
ed stringent controls, the most stringent 
that we have voted for in American 
agriculture. The important factor is 
that the certificate wheat plan would 
have been completely mandatory. The 
farmers would not have been given the 
option of deciding whether or not they 
wanted to come in or to stay out. The 
no“ vote which the farmers did choose 
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will drop wheat price supports down to 
legal minimum of $1.25 a bushel. 

Before the referendum the Secretary 
of Agriculture threatened that the price 
of wheat would drop to $1 a bushel. In 
other words, our farm economy is asked 
to pay a dear price for the right to make 
its own management decisions. 

I understand that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has indicated that he will per- 
mit the CCC stocks of wheat to go onto 
the market for the legal minimum which 
is $1.25 a bushel plus 5 percent, plus 
carrying charges, which undoubtedly 
* something between 81.25 and 

30. 

It is obvious from this that the two 
choices were unacceptable to most farm- 
ers, even though a majority voted no.“ 

I am not going to stand idly by and 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture, be- 
cause of the choice that the farmers were 
required to make, to cause the kind of 
disaster in the farm economy that has 
been predicted. I am going to do my 
best to see that sound remedial legisla- 
tion is passed. I am happy to say that 
19 of my colleagues have joined with me 
today in introducing a bill which Con- 
gressman Doz, of Kansas, who repre- 
sents the largest wheat district in the 
country, Congressman SHORT, of North 
Dakota, and I put together quite some 
time ago. We believe this to be the best 
possible piece of legislation for the wheat 
farmers in the event they “no” vote. 
We thought for a while we might intro- 
duce this bill prior to the referendum in 
order that farmers might know what 
they could possibly have if the Congress 
would pass remedial legislation. We de- 
cided against that because we felt that 
the farmers should make the clear choice 
themselves on the alternatives that were 
presented to them in the referendum 
even though both choices were unde- 
sirable. 

Now we feel it is necessary for the 
Congress aggressively to attempt to help 
the wheat farmers adjust to the new 
situation. I think there is a new situa- 
tion today. The decision made by the 
wheat farmers will determine the future 
of American agriculture and especially 
American agricultural legislation. 

I think if the “yes” vote had prevailed 
we would have seen a direction toward 
more and more mandatory controls for 
additional commodities. I think now we 
are going in the direction, and I hope we 
we are, that price supports will stabilize 
the farmer’s price, and he will be able to 
operate in the market place and find the 
markets for his commodities rather than 
losing them each year. 

There is a great danger with manda- 
tory control legislation for the same 
thing to happen in feed grains and 
wheat, if we went in that direction for 
those commodities, as has presently hap- 
pened for tobacco and cotton. Take 
cotton, for example, a crop under man- 
datory controls. It is in a very severe 
situation today. If we do nothing in 
cotton I think that in 2 years we will not 
have a cotton industry in this country. 
There is a great deal of talk about the 
foreign competition in cotton textiles be- 
cause foreign mills purchase cotton from 
this country for 8% cents less than a 
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domestic mill can purchase it. The situ- 
ation is worse than that. Because of the 
competition of synthetics, mills are really 
forced, because of the high price of cot- 
ton for textile mills, to shift to syn- 
thetics. 

Once we lose a market it is virtually 
impossible to ever gain it back again. 
If cotton loses its market in this country 
to rayon and other synthetics, it will be 
lost forever. 

This is indirectly of importance to 
those of us who come from the feed 
grain and wheat areas, because every 
farmer who shifts out of cotton will have 
to produce something else on the land. 
This year the Secretary of Agriculture 
announced that 2.1 million acres of land 
will have to be shifted out of cotton. We 
can expect that a substantial amount of 
this will have to go into feed grains. The 
effect of this will be that under a volun- 
tary feed grain program already enacted 
into law it will take an additional 2 mil- 
lion acres out of production. This will 
cost a great deal. The burden of it is 
going to be put on the feed grain budget. 
This is an extra cost to all the feed grain 
part of the Department of Agriculture 
program. If we continue causing the 
cotton industry to go out of business, it 
means another 16 million acres will have 
to be diverted to some other crop even- 
tually. I do not want to see that happen, 
nor do I want to see this happen to the 
commodities of feed grains and wheat. 

We have a program on the books for 
feed grains. In the Congress I think we 
have had a choice between mandatory 
control of both supply and price, such as 
was proposed to farmers in the certifi- 
cate wheat program, or a voluntary pro- 
gram, giving the farmers the means to 
adjust their production and help tide 
them over with assistance given to the 
farmers who voluntarily comply with the 
program. We have had the latter in the 
feed grains law in 1961, 1962, and 1963. 
Those of us who have introduced the 
wheat bill have looked at the feed-grain 
program and have taken what we be- 
lieve is a sound and basic part of the 
volunteer feed grain program and pro- 
Pose to put wheat in with it. Putting 
wheat in with the feed grain program 
will enable the farmers who so desire to 
adjust their production and help bring 
supply into balance with demand, and 
assist in reducing the surpluses present- 
ly on hand. If a farmer chooses not to 
do so, he is free to stay out of the pro- 
gram. He will not harm the farmers 
who enter the program, who are adjust- 
ing, because the non-complier will get no 
benefit from the program at all. I think 
the opportunity ought to be given to the 
farmers to make a decision, not to 
choose between two things they do not 
want in a referendum but rather to 
choose at planting time, whether they 
want to get into a program. A program 
should be opposed which will assist them 
in adjusting production to demand or 
else stay out entirely and get no bene- 
fit. 

If we are going to inspire the farmers 
of this country to produce enough feed 
and clothe the people of this country 
and still produce enough to take care of 
the other parts of the world, we have to 
leave management decisions to the 
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farmers themselves, and this comes at 
planting time. The program we have 
proposed today will do this and not re- 
quire a referendum. 

I have an outline, which I will submit 
as a part of my statement at this time, 
a description of what this bill will do. 
It briefly, besides being voluntary, would 
require land retirement, not just adjust- 
ment from one crop to another. Until 
the feed grain bill was passed we never 
really had any control programs. All 
that was provided for was adjustment 
from one crop to the other. We hear the 
cotton farmers sometimes saying, “We 
have adjusted.” They reduced acres in 
cotton, but they put their acres into 
wheat, feed grains, or something of this 
nature. The corn programs in the past, 
except for the voluntary program we had 
from 1961 to 1963, did not reduce pro- 
duction. It reduced the production of 
corn, but then farmers put in some other 
crop. In my area they are producing 
wheat where they never did before. 
They are growing it under the 15-acre 
exemption. All that happened was to ad- 
just production around the country but 
total production went up. 

Our bill, as in the voluntary feed grain 
program, would require retirement of 
land. So that as we make the adjust- 
ment over these few years—I expect 
there would be a very minimum of years 
for adjustment in wheat as there has 
been in feed grains—the land that has 
been taken out of wheat or feed grains 
will not cause a surplus in other com- 
modities. I should point out here, how- 
ever, that we do permit an exemption in 
the case of safflower, castor beans, sun- 
flower seeds and guar and crops of this 
nature which are imported so if a farmer 
wants to put his diverted land in those 
he can forgo payments or a portion of 
the payments and produce those crops. 
But on crops where there is a possibility 
of being in surplus and which receive 
price supports, they would not be avail- 
able to be planted on diverted acreage. 
We would use payment in kind and only 
payment in kind as an inducement to 
farmers to comply with the programs. 
When the surpluses are used up, there 
will not be a diversion program. We will 
be back to supply and demand. The 
voluntary diversion program would then 
be standby authority in the event of fu- 
ture surplus conditions. 

We use payment in kind in the same 
way as it has been done in the past in 
the voluntary feed grain program per- 
mitting the Secretary to assist in the 
sale of negotiable certificates for the 
farmers because there are some farmers 
who live quite a good distance from the 
big feed grain areas and the wheat-pro- 
ducing areas of the country. These are 
mostly in the Northeast and the South- 
east. They, it is felt, need assistance in 
the sale of their negotiable certificates 
because otherwise they would have to 
take a substantial discount in the value 
of their negotiable certificates. This has 
worked well to date, and this bill pro- 
hibits the Secretary of Agriculture from 
buying high and selling low as he did 
in 1961 and 1962. 

Lastly, this bill is based on a market 
economy. The market will make the 
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decision on what the prices will be and 
erer priests wil bo inte busines 
gram progresses 

of stimulating the market and permit- 
ting the farmer to receive adequate 
prices for his commodities. A negoti- 
able certificate could only be sold on the 
market, that is the grain that refiects 
them, at the support level plus carrying 
charges. This is the same as the pres- 
ent 1963 feed grain program which is 
now in operation. 

The remainder of surpluses can only 
be sold as the law now provides at 105 
percent of the support level plus carrying 
charges. But when we bring the supply 
down to where there is just a normal 
carryover.and when things are in bal- 
ance, then the Secretary could not sell 
for less than 115 percent of the support 
level, giving the market place the op- 
aging as to function and pull the prices 

the farmers upward and enable farm- 
pa 15 secure a better income. 

Section 407 of the law now provides 
that the Secretary can dispose of grains 
that have gone out of condition or grains 
that he suspects will go out of condition. 
Many times in the past administrations 
as well as in this administration we have 
suspected that they have dumped a great 
deal of grain under section 407 which 
permits them to dump it if they suspect 
it might be going out of condition. This 
bill provides that in the event that things 
are in balance and we only have a normal 
carryover, the Secretary will be required 
to replace that grain which he has re- 
moved from CCC stocks under section 
407 at less than support level by im- 
mediately replacing an equal volume 
from the market. 

This is the kind of protection in a 
farm program that is very inexpensive 
and it has been proven by experience to 
date. Yet it gives the kind of assistance 
that is helpful to the farmers’ prices, 
but does not get him in trouble with 
surpluses. 

Many people ask what will be the 
support level under this program. For 
wheat the Secretary will have the same 
authority as he presently does with corn. 
The Secretary may set supports between 
65 percent of parity and 90 percent of 
parity. Sixty-five percent of parity for 
wheat is 81.62. Ninety percent of parity 
for wheat is $2.24. Sixty-five percent of 
parity for corn is $1.04. The Secretary 
has chosen to set the support level this 
year at $1.25 for corn. What he would 
do for wheat is unknown, but he would 
have to make a determination so that 
there would not be a great shift from 
feed grains into wheat and neither would 
he want a great shift from wheat into 
feed grains. Only through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures and informa- 
tion can anyone make that determina- 
tion. 

As to the diversion rates, and there are 
differences of opinion on that, some of 
us have introduced a bill which provides 
that they will be made up to 50 percent 
of normal production plus the support 
level. Others have increased diversion 
rates in order that we may be able to 
dispose of our surplus more quickly and 
give a bonus to farmers who take pos- 
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session of grain rather than the nego- 
tiable certificates. 

We have added another incentive to 
retire the land for 3 years to 5 years, in 
order that the increase in production 
due to the idling of 1 year will not come 
back immediately next year but will stay 
idled 3 to 5 years. 

The bill will permit farmers, if they 
have less than 40 acres of wheat and 
feed grains to take their entire base 
out of production. 

BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE FEED GRAIN AND WHEAT 
ACT OF 1963 


The proposed completely voluntary 
program would apply to wheat, corn, 
grain sorghum, barley, and at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary, oats and rye. 

If the Secretary should find that there 
will be a supply of designated grain in 
excess of a “normal supply,” he would 
put into effect a special agricultural con- 
servation program, based on four prin- 
ciples: 

First. It would be voluntary. Price 
support and diversion payments would be 
available only to those who retire acreage 
from production. 

Second. It would require land retire- 
ment and conservation as a condition of 
eligibility for program benefits. A min- 
imum 20 percent would be required with 
an optional and additional 30 percent 
reduction allowed. 

Third. It would use only payment in 
kind for making diversion payments. 
The Secretary could, however, advance 
the producer cash in anticipation of the 
sale of grain, but there would be no di- 
rect payments, as provided under the 
1963 feed grain program. 

Fourth. It would be based on a market 
economy. ‘The CCC release price for 
surplus grain in inventory could not be 
less than 105 percent of current support 
price, plus reasonable carrying charges. 
When the supply of grain is back to a 
“normal supply,” this release price would 
be 115 percent of the current support 
price, plus reasonable carrying charges, 
and CCC would be required to make 
equivalent market purchases for grain 
which has been sold as being “out of 
condition.” 

OTHER MAJOR PROVISIONS INCLUDE 


(a) Time: Applicable to 1964 and sub- 
sequent crops. 

(b) Support price: 65 to 90 percent of 
parity when the special agricultural con- 
servation program is in effect. 

(c) Base period: 1959-60-61. 

(d) Diversion rates: Up to 50 percent 
of normal production times county sup- 
port rate on first 20 percent reduction; 
also at farmers’ option up to 50 percent 
on next 30 percent reduction. 

(e) Optional longer term retirement: 
Up to 60 percent diversion payment for 
acreage diverted for periods of from 3 
to 5 years. 

(f) Advance payments: Up to 50 per- 
cent in kind at signup time. 

(g) Diverted acres: Control weeds and 
pests. Allow oilseed crops at up to one- 
half regular diversion rates. 

(h) Small farms: Allow retirement of 
entire farm base if less than 40 acres. 

The permanent price support law on 
wheat and feed grains would be amended 
to establish price supports on the desig- 
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nated grains at 90 percent of the pre- 
vious 3-year market average unless a spe- 


quotas on the designated grains 
be repealed. There would be no refer- 
endum. 

I think it is a sound piece of legisla- 
tion, and I am hopeful that the Congress 
will have an opportunity to consider it. 
It is now necessary for the bill to go to 
the Committee on Agriculture in order 
to have an opportunity to consider the 
legislation there. And I hope the chair- 
man will schedule early hearings. 

I want to point out again that in the 
wheat referendum the farmers did not 
choose between two good alternatives. 
Neither is acceptable. If we are going 
to prevent disaster to some of these 
people in our farm economy, we need to 
act now. We have a period of time to de- 
liberate seriously on that. The fall 
planting of winter wheat will not be in 
full operation until August 15, so we 
have a period of time to develop sound 
legislation. 

There is a tendency, I believe, to have 
some rancor throughout the majority 
party in the Congress and the adminis- 
tration, due to the fact the farmers 
turned the referendum down. The 
farmers did it so conclusively that I hope 
these individuals will get over their ran- 
cor as quickly as possible. Then we will 
get at the business of passing what we 
believe is sound legislation. The whole 
economy, the whole Nation, is looking 
forward to this. It is not only the farm- 
ers who will suffer, but the whole Nation 
will suffer unless we act. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas, 

Mr. DOLE. First, I wish to commend 
the gentleman and join in the remarks 
he has made. Secondly, on the basis of 
repudiation by the American farmers of 
the two wheat plans, I think we have a 
very serious obligation to act responsibly 
and quickly. A lot of people are guessing 
on what caused the complete defeat of 
the certificate wheat program. Any way 
you look at the returns from any State 
you find nothing written in the returns 
but defeat of the Freeman plan. Many 
say it has been oversold, and we have 
evidence of this. People who were never 
interested in farm legislation voted for 
the first time. I know many in Kansas 
have voted because they thought they 
were overpropagandized by a Govern- 
ment agency. 

I recently pointed out on the floor the 
example of one lady who has received 
something like 20 notices from the ACE 
offices, and most of these in duplicates, 
triplicates, and perhaps more. 

It appears Mr. Freeman had every- 
thing going for him except the farmer. 


grain bill enacted at the last minute. 
All of these were in favor of a “yes” vote. 
All of the propaganda put out, which was 
politics, was not enough to rescue this 
defeat at the hands of the American 
farmer. 
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The American farmer should be com- 
mended because he has displayed that 
he no longer wishes complete regimenta- 
tion. He is willing to accept less when 
it comes to dollars and cents. I believe, 
therefore, we have this obligation on 
both sides of the aisle. 

This is no time for bickering between 
Democrats and Republicans. Our farm- 
ers have spoken. I may say very 
honestly that in Kansas, for example, 
many outstanding Republicans voted 
“yes,” and many Democrats sponsored a 
“no” vote. That has been part of the 
issue, and I do not think it should any 
longer become a part of the issue. 

Our responsibility is clear. We are 
hopeful that the bill introduced today 
by 20 Members may have immediate 
acceptance; that it may be taken up by 
our committee chairman at the earliest 
time. Certainly there has been a big 
switch in Kansas, only 42 percent voted 
“yes,” compared with around 66.5 just 
2 years ago. 

The mandate is clear, and I believe it 
is incumbent upon all of us to work out 
some suitable program. We do have 
this responsibility. I am not going along 
with the theory that the farmer made 
his bed, let him lie on it. The farmer 
considered. every possible alternative. 
No one could promise the farmer any 
new legislation would be enacted. He 
has voted against the control program, 
and I stand on that responsibility as a 
Member of the Congress, 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
joining with my colleagues in introduc- 
ing a new wheat and feed grain bill today 
which becomes necessary as a result of 
the vote on the wheat referendum on 
Tuesday. Not that I wish to resort to a 
“I told you so” line, but I do wish to point 
out at this time that we who objected 
to the manner in which the recent feed 
grain bill was steamrolled through the 
Congress took the proper approach in 
advising that action on the bill should 
be delayed pending outcome of the wheat 
referendum. Now the wheat farmers of 
the Nation in having voted down the 
wheat referendum have told us that they 
want to take things out of the hands of 
the power-hungry bureaucrats and have 
put the question in the lap of the 
Congress. 

We here today are responding to the 
voice of the Nation’s farmers, and at the 
same time I think some of the record 
should be set right. The farmers were 
told yesterday they are now better off 
than they have been in the past 10 years, 
and they were told that farm income in 
the past year was at a record high level. 
When the President made this statement 
he was, in effect, stating that total 
farm income was up as a result of Goy- 
ernment payments, but he did not men- 
tion the fact that farm costs are also at 
an alltime high with the result that the 
parity ratio has been at near record lows 
all during this year. In fact, the parity 
ratio for the first 3 months of this cal- 
endar year averaged 77 percent—the 
lowest first quarter parity ratio since 
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1939. We who live on the farm know 
that merely handling more money means 
little, and that for the farmer to be 
actually well off he must be able to keep 
some of the cash in his pocket. 

The President also stated on Wednes- 
day that the farmers had spoken and 
that he accepts their judgment. I cer- 
tainly agree with that since, I, too, accept 
the judgment of the Nation's farmers 
and respond with the introduction of this 
voluntary wheat and feed grain proposal. 

Abraham Lincoln once said that he 
had an abiding faith in the ultimate good 
judgment of the American people. This 
observation can well be applied to the 
outcome of the 1963 wheat referendum, 
and now that the wheat farmers have 
expressed themselves, it is the undenied 
responsibility of all Members of Con- 
gress interested in agriculture to work 
for the enactment of an acceptable and 
workable farm program. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
provides for a voluntary program with 
price supports based on compliance with 
the program and provides for payment 
in kind for land diversion and soil con- 
servation. This program would require 
land retirement as a condition of eligibil- 
ity for diversion payments. A minimum 
20-percent retirement from base would 
be required, with an optional 30-percent 
additional reduction allowed. Payment 
in kind would be used for making the di- 
version payments, but the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be authorized to ad- 
vance the producer cash in anticipation 
of the sale of grain. There would be no 
compensatory payments as provided un- 
der the 1963 feed-grains program. 

This program would apply to the 1964 
and subsequent crop years with support 
prices at 65 to 90 percent of parity when 
a diversion program is in effect. The 
feed-grain base period would be the 1959, 
1960, and 1961 crop years. Advance pay- 
ments would be authorized up to 50 per- 
cent at the time of signup, which, inci- 
dentally, is the provision which was 
added by my amendment to the feed- 
grains program enacted by the Congress 
in 1961. 

A provision of my bill would allow the 
farmer to ask for his diversion payment 
to be made in actual grain rather than 
in payment-in-kind certificates. He 
would then be entitled to a 15-percent 
increase in his payment. 

This provision in the bill would en- 
courage the producer to participate even 
though he would normally use his feed- 
grain production for livestock feed right 
on his own farm. The long-range effect 
of this provision would be to work a 
wider distribution of feed grains and de- 
emphasize the importance of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in the mar- 
keting and handling of feed grains. The 
tendency would be for feed grains to be 
either fed on the farm or moved in nor- 
mal commercial channels rather than 
being channeled through the CCC with 
the Government acting as the marketing 
agent. 

I include a news article written by 
Julius Duscha which appeared in this 
morning’s Washington Post to be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point of my re- 
marks. 
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The article is as follows: 


QUESTION HERE: WILL CONGRESS SPEED TO 
RESCUE OF U.S. WHEATGROWERS? 
(By Julius Duscha) 

Will Congress save wheat farmers from the 
low prices they voted for in the wheat refer- 
endum on Tuesday? 

That was the big question on Capitol Hill, 
in the White House, and in the Department 
of Agriculture yesterday as jubilant Republi- 
cans and disappointed Democrats assessed 
the results of the referendum, 

The decisive defeat of the administration's 
wheat control program was a severe setback 
for President Kennedy and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman and could end 
Freeman's effectiveness on Capitol Hill al- 
though the President yesterday indicated 
otherwise. 

As expected, the rural midwestern strong- 
holds of the Republican Party and the pow- 
erful American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
principal opponent of the proposed wheat 
program, voted heavily against the rigid 
controls. 

APPROVED BY NONE 

Not one of the big western wheat States, 
where the administration thought it was 
strong, turned out the two-thirds vote needed 
for approval of the program. 

Farmers were given a choice between rigid 
controls on wheat production accompanied 
by a high price guarantee of $2 and what 
in effect will be unlimited production with 
no effective guarantee for wheat prices. 

During the intensive wheat referendum 
campaign, which began last winter, Freeman 
repeatedly told farmers that rejection of the 
administration's program would mean $1-a- 
bushel wheat. 

Some farmers may be ready to accept a 
50-percent reduction in wheat prices, but 
when I talked with wheat farmers during a 
tour of the Midwest and West earlier this 
month I found few of them who looked on 
the vote as a choice between $1 and $2 wheat. 

The vote is an emphatic expression of 
farmers’ opposition to controls, to the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, and in many respects to 
Government itself. 

THEY STILL WANT AID 


But it is not a vote to get the Government 
completely out of agriculture. Farmer after 
farmer told me that the Government must 
continue to provide a floor under their prices, 
just as it guarantees workers a minimum 
wage and helps businesses through tariffs, 
tax concessions, and other programs. 

Republican Members of Congress, Farm 
Bureau President Charles B. Shuman, and 
State and local Farm Bureau officials re- 
peatedly assured farmers that Congress 
would approve a less onerous wheat price 
guarantee program if the administration's 
program were defeated. 

Most of the farmers who voted against the 
program now expect Congress to save them 
from the potentially disastrous economic 
consequences of their votes. 

If no new wheat legislation is passed by 
Congress in the summer, acreage planted to 
wheat next fall will skyrocket and by the 
summer of 1964, when the wheat is har- 
vested, wheat prices will decline sharply. 

The wheat surplus, which is the Nation's 
No. 1 farm-surplus problem, already is large 
enough to supply U.S. wheat needs for 2 

ears. 
7 Farmers expect Congress to approve a bill 
guaranteeing wheat prices below the $2 
figure—perhaps at $1.50 a bushel—and to 
continue the relatively painless acreage con- 
trols of recent years. 

The Farm Bureau is sponsoring a voluntary 
wheat program under which farmers could 
decide whether to have their wheat acreage 
limited somewhat in exchange for a price 
guarantee of $1.35 a bushel. The Farm 
Bureau program also includes land retire- 
ment. 
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The President, Freeman, and Democratic 
leaders in Congress have been adamant in 
their statements that Congress will pass no 
wheat legislation this year or next. 

But will this opposition remain solid in 
the face of political considerations? From 
Senate Democratic Leader MIKE MANSFIELD 
of the important wheat State of Montana 
on down, the Senate and the House have 
many Democrats who must get votes from 
wheat farmers to be reelected next year. 

But if the Agriculture Department and 
the White House stick by their statements 
and do not propose or support any wheat 
legislation, it will be extremely difficult to 
get a bill through Congress. 

SOUTHERNERS MAY ACT 

City Democrats from the Northeast, the 
Midwest, and California, who have had to 
be dragooned into voting for farm legislation 
in recent years, would have no reason to sup- 
port a wheat bill if there were no White 
House pressure behind it. 

But then there are the southern Demo- 
crats who desperately want a cotton bill, If 
they should get together with the Midwest 
Republicans who want a new wheat pro- 
gram, Congress may yet save the wheat 
farmers from themselves. 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentlemen who added their remarks, and 
I just want to point out in closing an 
editorial which I read in the New York 
Times of the 23d. The article states in 
its final paragraph: 

Many of those who rejected controls are 
counting on Congress to come to the rescue 
by increasing price supports without curb- 
ing production. But giving temporary sops 
to the farmer would be as bad as doing noth- 
ing. Congress could follow a third course: 
enactment of a voluntary program of land 
retirement or diversion, aimed at cutting 
down on wheat production while maintain- 
ing farm income. 
vote against controls, the objective should 
be a return to a free market, but in an 
orderly fashion and one that provides for 
reduction of the wheat surplus. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to point out that 
what we offer here is no sop at all in 
order to tide the wheat farmer over or to 
secure his vote. This is an alternative 
that some of us in this House, who have 
introduced the bill today, have been 
working on for a long time, that is, this 
course of a voluntary program of land 
retirement and diversion. 

When you study the agricultural legis- 
lation on the books these many years 
since 1933, it is clear that programs that 
have solved anything have been volun- 
tary and have provided for land retire- 
ment. That is exactly what we are pro- 
posing today to help the farmers of this 
country adjust, because it has not been 
their fault that they are in trouble. 
They have been trying to do the best 
they possibly could under the laws of the 
land. The laws of the land and the ac- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture 
helped cause this difficulty, and we have 
some responsibility to farmers to help 
them make their adjustment. 

I am willing to make an effort, and I 
think this is a sound piece of legislation 


Given the farmers’ own 
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that many of us have joined together to 
introduce today, and we seek the oppor- 
tunity now to work with others to 
develop in this session of the Congress 
wheat legislation which farmers can live 
under in the years to come. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I join the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] in the re- 
marks that he has just made. I, too, 
introduced a similar bill to the one which 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quiz] and many other Members of Con- 
gress from the breadbasket of America 
introduced today. Those bills were 
introduced to give to the American 
farmer his just dues. That is what he 
will receive should our bill or bills become 
the law of the land. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a little difference 
in the bills which were introduced to- 
day. I had some ideas which I thought 
should be incorporated in the bill which 
others did not incorporate. But none- 
theless, every Member who introduced a 
wheat and feed grain bill today has it in 
his heart to assist the American farmers 
in the price squeeze in which they have 
found themselves for the past many 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly it is our respon- 
sibility, and today as representatives of 
the people, to do the thing that we have 
done in the hope that in the very near 
future the farmers of America can be 
released from this price squeeze and 
again enjoy the freedom that every 
American is supposed to enjoy under our 
form of government. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quire] is a very impor- 
tant leader in Congress for the farmers. 
The gentleman knows that vocation from 
the grass roots up, and we respect him. 
We respect his judgment. We respect 
his sincerity. As I said before, Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to join in the re- 
marks which the gentleman has just 
made. We shall continue to work to- 
gether, as I know most every Member 
from the feed grain States, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, will do their very 
best to make possible under law the best 
possible feed grain bill that can be writ- 
ten. We think we have written such a 
bill or such bills today. Now, of course, 
without a doubt there will be, I am sure, 
amendments offered when the bill comes 
to the floor, which I hope it will come 
to the floor very soon. Some people say 
it will not, that there will not be a 
wheat and feed grain bill this year, or 
another wheat bill. Well, I am sure 
that there is not a Member of either 
party who would want this thing hang- 
ing fire and leave the farmers of America 
hanging out on a limb as would be the 
case if they did not have a wheat and 
feed grain bill under which to operate 
after this year. After all, the American 
farmer is very anxious to be free to oper- 
ate his farm without too much Govern- 
ment restriction. That was proven on 
day before yesterday. 

Again, let me thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. uml for the great 
job he is doing. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Jensen] for his assist- 
ance in developing this legislation. 
Again I want to show my appreciation 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
DoLE] and the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. SHORT] for the great work 
they have done in developing this bill. 
I want to thank others who have worked 
on this legislation and who have joined 
today in introducing this bill 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. An- 
pDERSON], the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Avery], the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Barrel, the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. E. Y. Berry], the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. BROMWELL], 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ELLS- 
WORTH], the gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. Harrison], the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan], the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Jensen], the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KYL], the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN], the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. May], the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR], the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. NELSEN], the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Nycaarp], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. THOMSON]. 

Others have indicated their support 
and many will introduce the bill later. 
There is going to be the temptation on 
the part of those in Congress who voted 
for the certificate wheat plan last year 
to say to those of us who voted against 
it, Now it is your responsibility to bring 
out some legislation.” 

I can tell you right now that those of 
us who have introduced this bill today 
are accepting that responsibility, and 
this is our answer. There are others 
who say that those of you who were in 
the majority last year, and still are ın 
the majority, have the responsibility to 
do this. I feel it is the responsibility of 
all of us now to forget about our differ- 
ences and work together for the best 
possible piece of farm legislation that we 
can enact in this session of Congress. 


SOVIET SUBMARINE THREAT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIB- 
ONATI). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Marntas] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
surprised at a public meeting recently 
to hear a man prominent in public af- 
fairs, with access to sources of knowl- 
edge, say that “America lay naked to the 
threat of the Soviet submarine force.” 
I feel that this is a misstatement of 
such a character that I am moved to say 
a few words this afternoon to correct 
the misapprehension that was obviously 
created. I think it is only fair to the 
men of the Navy who work so coura- 
geously and diligently in all kinds of 
weather and at all times to keep this 
country safe from enemy submarine 
forces, to see that the record is correct. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, our 
antisubmarine capability has improved 
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to such a marked degree in recent years 
that I think it is one of the most note- 
worthy achievements of the armed serv- 
ices. As a preface, let me say that I 
have been a Naval Reserve officer for 
many years and a member of the naval 
service for almost 21 years. Through- 
out that entire period I have had an 
active connection with the service and 
I have been following with a more-than- 
average interest the year-by-year growth 
of knowledge and capability in the anti- 
submarine operational forces of the 
Navy. 

The subject is one which, to be under- 
stood, must of course, include some esti- 
mate of the danger to which we are ex- 
posed. There is no question but that 
there is a Soviet submarine threat. I 
think it would be foolish to minimize the 
nature and size of that threat. On the 
other hand, I think that the threat can 
be counterbalanced by the factors which 
can lead us to victory in the event of 
submarine warfare. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
interested in the remarks of my col- 
league and friend from Maryland. Iam 
not aware of any remarks to which he 
may be referring but, insofar as he has 
expressed his opinion that we are by no 
means naked to any threat from the 
Soviet submarine force, I would like 
simply to join with him in that assertion 
both as a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, and as a member of the 
Naval Reserve. 

I believe that I can speak with some 
assurance in joining with the gentleman 
on that point. I think our antisub- 
marine warfare capabilities were amply 
demonstrated, for example, during the 
Cuban crisis. That story has not been 
and cannot be fully told, but the fact of 
the matter is we did an outstanding job. 
We have done an outstanding job over 
the years. I think that while this as- 
pect of the Navy is perhaps not as glam- 
orous as some others, and while some of 
us would like to see a little more atten- 
tion paid to an e warfare 
than we have done and are continuing 
to do, this is a magnificent job. After 
all, the best defense against the sub- 
marine is another submarine. Those 
who gave their lives in the Thresher 
were in the process of testing one of our 
most effective weapons to deal with that 
threat. 

I congratulate the gentleman for tak- 
ing this time to make this excellent 
statement. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York for his contribu- 
tion. His statement carries weight, not 
only because of his membership in the 
House but because of his naval experi- 
ence. He is now a captain in the Naval 
Reserve and is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Mr. Speaker, antisubmarine warfare 
victory is dependent on several factors. 
It requires superiority in technical equip- 
ment, but it also requires adequacy of 
forces. The adequacy of forces is un- 
usually important in antisubmarine war- 
fare, because one submarine can require 
a very large force to detect and combat 
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it. So there has to be adequacy which is 
measured by standards more exacting 
than those normally required by a single 
aggressive vessel. 

In order to handle this equipment we 
need highly trained personnel. These 
are not people who can be taken off the 
deck and immediately be put at the con- 
trols of very complex equipment. They 
need to be trained and have experience, 
and in the development of that experi- 
ence they also have to develop team- 
work, 

Finally, of course, antisubmarine war- 
fare victory requires intelligence, not 
only as to the nature of the enemy forces, 
but to the extent possible, of his probable 
operations. 

In the U.S. Navy we have a remarkable 
antisubmarine warfare organization. 
The apex of the organization is, of 
course, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and he is in immediate contact with field 
commanders, who provide for the sup- 
port of the unified and specified com- 
manders who have the antisubmarine 
warfare responsibility. In carrying out 
their tasks these men must of course con- 
sider the potential possibilities of a strike 
by the numerically largest submarine 
force in existence. 

It is known that there are at least 400 
Soviet submarines. Not all of these sub- 
marines are operational at great dis- 
tances. Some of them are coastal sub- 
marines. Some of them are of an age 
that might be considered obsolete. Yet 
we know that large numbers of the So- 
viet submarine fleet are being improved 
constantly. Some of them have been 
fitted with missile launchers. Some of 
them, the new construction, are coming 
out as nuclear-powered submarines. In 
the aggregate, they do form a threat 
which justifies all of the effort which we 
are putting into the antisubmarine war- 
fare effort. 

The submarines of the Soviet Union, 
of course, are operational for general 
war uses. This would mean missile 
launching against American civilian tar- 
gets as well as against military targets. 
But we cannot forget that submarines 
are available for limited war uses which 
could involve raids on shipping and dis- 
ruption of trade channels. There is, of 
course, a secondary threat from sub- 
marines other than those of the Soviet 
Union itself because we know that Red 
China and Bulgaria, for example, do have 
operational submarines. 

I would salute the officers and men 
of the U.S. Navy who have devised an 
antisubmarine strategy which is both 
ingenious and imaginative. The differ- 
ent types of operations these men have 
worked out in theory and in practice in- 
clude, for instance, mining by air, by 
surface or by subsurface vehicles. They 
contemplate the forward deployment of 
our own submarines and this is a dar- 
ing mission which requires the highest 
skill and the highest degree of readiness. 
They contemplate massive submarine 
warfare barriers by air, surface or sub- 
surface units in any possible combina- 
tion which the operational circumstances 
would permit. They also contemplate 
mobile forces which are familiarly known 
as hunter killer groups made up of car- 
riers and especially designed aircraft 
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trackers along with helicopters supported 
by destroyers. 

The mobile forces include sea surveil- 
lance by VP and CVS type aircraft. The 
VP type includes: P2V “Neptune”, P3A 
“Orion”, and P5M long-range, land and 
water-based patrol aircraft. 

VS includes S2D “Tracker”, carrier or 
land-based, medium-range aircraft and 
SH-3A “Sea King ASW helicopters for 
shorter range surveillance and screening. 
I have had personal operational experi- 
ence with many of these aircraft and 
can testify as to their usefulness and 
versatility. 

Screening units include destroyers and 
destroyer escorts, VS aircraft and heli- 
copters from HUK groups, and VP air- 
craft patrols in direct or indirect support 
of underway forces. 

The strategy as the U.S. Navy now 
practices it includes training, it includes 
forward deployments, it includes the es- 
tablishment of barriers which we believe 
will be virtually impenetrable without 
detection, the operation of Hunter/Killer 
forces and the screening of underway 
forces. 

All of this is a superb naval accom- 
plishment, but it is dependent to a great 
degree upon coordination of these bal- 
anced forces. Without coordination any 
single element of ASW team would have 
a greatly reduced value. In coordina- 
tion we not only have to consider the 
factor of different elements of our own 
Navy but the fortunate circumstance that 
we do have support from allied navies. 
If these are to be used in ASW problems 
to the greatest advantage, there must be 
constant coordination now in training 
and in development of tactical plans. 

When our forces are operational, the 
primary problem becomes that of the 
detection of the enemy underseas. We 
have numerous devices which have be- 
come available to the Navy in recent 
years. There are nonacoustic devices, 
which depend on electronic principles 
for their operation. The so-called MAD 
gear, visual gear, radar, the sniffer which 
detects diesel fumes and other equipment 
of this character. We have active acous- 
tic gear which uses a sound source to 
track the target. These are air-borne 
or hull- mounted or may be used by air- 
craft and “dunked” in the ocean. 

We have passive acoustic devices which 
utilize the sound emitted by the target 
for the detection of the target. 

All of this equipment, however, has 
certain problems in operation due to the 
thermal layers in the sea and, therefore, 
in its use it is necessary to develop a 
particular skill in evaluation and this 
leads back to the necessity of trained 
personnel. 

In addition to the equipment which I 
have just itemized, we have a tremen- 
dous variety of sonar equipment which 
can be mounted on submarines or sur- 
face ships, sonars which can be adjusted 
to variable depths and to some degree 
overcome the thermal layers of water. 
We have sonar buoys which are acoustic 
sensors, which can be distributed to areas 
of suspicion by aircraft and the “dunk- 
ing” sonars usually used in conjunction 
with helicopters. 

Experience in using all of this equip- 
ment indicates a great need in the field 
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of antisubmarine warfare, and that is 
exhaustive knowledge about the nature 
of the ocean. Oceanography is a new 
science of increasing naval importance. 
If we can know more about the ocean, 
we can learn how to operate our equip- 
ment more effectively under various sea 
conditions. Therefore, oceanography be- 
comes in itself one of the realms of 
interest in which those who have re- 
sponsibility for antisubmarine warfare 
are exercising both their knowledge and 
their professional curiosity. 

Once the problem of detection has been 
solved and the target is held in view, 
then the question of the ASW weapon 
itself becomes important. The United 
States can mount three separate cate- 
gories of weapons. One is mounted on 
surface ships, the other are submarines, 
and the third for airplanes. Surface 
ships can mount light or heavy torpedoes. 
They have the antisubmarine rocket 
known as ASROC. We are very shortly 
going to have remote-controlled helicop- 
ters known as DASH, which can be sent 
out to work at a distance from other 
activity. We have the hedgehogs, which 
are a proven staple of armament. 

Submarines can themselves be the 
hunters of submarines and are today 
equipped with antisubmarine warfare 
torpedoes, mines, and nuclear weapons. 
We have aircraft that may carry rockets, 
torpedoes, and nuclear weapons, all of 
which would be fatal to a submarine. 

The commander of the antisubmarine 
forces for an ocean or for a more limited 
geographic area can review the forces 
under his control with a degree of satis- 
faction and confidence. He has carriers 
which are both deterrent weapons and 
have a striking capability which could 
destroy a hostile submarine base facility 
in other parts of the world. 

He has the Polaris, which is a magnifi- 
cent deterrent, and has been a primary 
weapon in our arsenal in recent years. 
Polaris also has the striking capability 
of hitting back at bases in other parts of 
the world. 

The ASW Commander’s forces can be 
organized into HUK groups including 
helicopters, ships and planes, all of which 
compose tremendous striking force 
whose whereabouts can be effectively 
concealed but whose strength can be 
brought to bear on short notice. 

He has patrol aircraft whose range 
has been extended in recent years, which 
will greatly help in our surveillance of 
the vast and empty area of the ocean. 
We have the destroyers which today, as 
they have been for many years past, are 
the backbone of antisubmarine warfare. 

There are newcomers in the field of 
submarines from the Guppy to the nu- 
clear powered submarine, which is mak- 
ing its own contribution and whose full 
potentiality is not yet clear. 

In summary, I think it is very unfair 
to say that we are today naked to the 
threat of Soviet submarine warfare. We 
must face the fact that there is a danger 
from potential enemy submarines, but 
the United States Navy is taking a very 
active and vigorous role to prevent the 
danger from becoming acute. The Navy 
is making every effort to stay ahead of 
the actual probabilities of national dis- 
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aster from this danger. America is mak- 
ing great strides in the sciences upon 
which the antisubmarine warfare effort 
must be mounted. 

To the Members of this House I would 
add that we have a special responsibility 
imposed upon us by the Constitution to 
provide for the common defense of the 
country. Certainly, if we are to provide 
for the common defense, we must con- 
tinue to support the effort that is being 
made in the antisubmarine warfare field. 

For this reason I have been moved to 
discuss this afternoon the progress that 
we have made, the potential that we 
have, and the need for a continuing 
alertness in the support of these mag- 
nificent forces of the Navy. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORSE. I would like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Maryland on what I deem to 
be a knowledgeable and reassuring reply 
to the uninformed charges that have 
been made with respect to our antisub- 
marine defense. The gentleman from 
Maryland, who had a distinguished 
naval career in World War II, has today 
revealed himself as a scholar of naval 
science, and I think he has made a 
notable contribution. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 


W. A. “TONY” BOYLE, PRESIDENT, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
W. A. “Tony” Boyle is the new president 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 

I know Tony as a personal friend of 
15 years. He is a fellow Montanan, a 
fellow hard rock miner, and Tony has 
been a great leader in the labor move- 
ment in Montana and in America for 
many years. He has played a key role 
in innumerable activities. 

Tony is a native of my Montana. He 
was born at Bald Butte, Mont. He is 
from a family of many generations of 
coal miners. His Irish father began 
work in the mines of Scotland at the 
age of nine, and his maternal and pa- 
ternal grandfathers and great grand- 
fathers worked in the mines in Great 
Britain. His father, two brothers, and 
he worked in the Butte metal mines 
where many of his relatives still work. 

Mr. Boyle was educated in the schools 
of Montana and Idaho. He has two 
brothers residing in Montana, and a sis- 
ter who lives in the State of Washing- 
ton. He married the former Miss Ethel 
V. Williams, a schoolteacher. Mr. and 
Mrs. Boyle have a daughter, Antoinette, 
who practices law in Billings, Mont. 

My personal friendship with Mr. Boyle 
commenced while I was Attorney Gen- 
eral of Montana in the legislative ses- 
sion in January and February of 1949 
and thereafter again in 1951 and 1953 
and 1955. Tony Boyle was an aggressive 
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leader of the workers of the coal mines 
of Montana in establishing more ade- 
quate safeguards for the safety of the 
men who work in the mines. I think 
that Mr. Boyle can well be called the 
“Father of the Montana State Coal Mine 
Safety Act” of the present day. It is not 
perfect, but it is the best that could be 
gotten passed by the State legislature, 
and it took every bit of energy and per- 
suasion at Mr. Boyle’s command to get 
the job done. I came to admire my 
friend for his great vigor and his ex- 
treme tenacity to principle. His success 
was not inevitable—his success has been 
earned by hard work, loyalty, keen in- 
tellect, and a disciplined life of prin- 
ciple. 

He was elected international vice presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers on 
January 14, 1960, to succeed Thomas 
Kennedy, who was on the same day 
elected UMWA president. The full mem- 
bership of the union reelected him on 
December 13, 1960, in the regular elec- 
tion of officers. Mr. Boyle served as act- 
ing president since November 1962, and 
upon the death of Mr. Thomas Kennedy 
on January 19, 1963, Mr. Boyle became 
international president of the United 
Mine Workers. 

Mr. Boyle has served in all of the vari- 
ous local union offices of the UMWA and 
in 1940 he was elected president of dis- 
trict 27, UMWA. While president of dis- 
trict 27, Mr. Boyle was appointed CIO 
regional director for four Western States 
and later he served as regional director 
for district 50 in the same territory. 
Under the leadership of Mr. John L. 
Lewis, Mr. Boyle and his staff were suc- 
cessful in bringing the benefits of the 
CIO and later the UMWA union contract 
to large number of employees in indus- 
tries which were not previously orga- 
nized in these four States. 

During World War II, he represented 
the union on various Government and 
industry committees, manpower councils, 
and War Labor Board panels. When the 
Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion was established in Montana, Mr. 
Boyle was named by the Governor of 
Montana as the first labor representa- 
tive on the advisory council. As a mem- 
ber of the council for many years, he 
worked diligently to improve and increase 
the unemployment benefits accruing to 
the workers of that State. 

From 1948 until 1960 Mr. Boyle served 
as assistant to John L, Lewis in Wash- 
ington, D.C. During this period he 
represented the union on numerous Gov- 
ernment and industry boards and com- 
mittees, including the Joint Board of 
Review and the Joint Industry Safety 
Committee. 

In addition to his constitutional duties 
as president of the UMWA, Mr. Boyle is 
also a member of the executive commit- 
tee and the board of directors of the 
National Coal Policy Conference, Inc. 
He is chairman of the John L. Lewis 
scholarship committee which was estab- 
lished to make scholarship awards to 
students of professional nursing in coal 
mining areas. Mr. Boyle is also a mem- 
ber of the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Labor-Management Policy. 
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Tony Boyle inherits the problems of 
the UMWA at a time when relations 
between the larger mines and the UMWA 
have improved, but the union and small 
operators are having difficulties. Coal 
has been harder and harder pressed by 
competing fuels. Nonunion production 
has increased from 20 to 27 percent of 
the national output. It is a tragic situa- 
tion that the nonunion production is 
also the production that is not covered 
and is exempt under the national coal 
mine safety laws which are not appli- 
cable where a mine employs fewer than 
15 men. It is a sad commentary to note 
that the nonunion mine production 
which is now challenging the United 
Mine Workers and the leadership of 
Tony Boyle is also failing to comply with 
the mine safety laws which have been the 
life work of Tony Boyle. 

However, this country’s coal mine ac- 
tivity will grow and grow in produc- 
tivity. The country’s greatest reserve of 
energy lies in black veins beneath the 
surface of the United States. It is esti- 
mated at 1.7 trillion tons. The State of 
Montana is among those having the 
largest reserves of 221,705 million tons. 
Yet above ground more than 250,000 
coal miners have been displaced from 
their jobs because of machines and auto- 
mation. 

At the age of 58 years, Tony still has 
a fine set of red eyebrows and a gift for 
direct, plain, and vigorous speech. He 
takes with him over 30 years of experi- 
ence and hard-hitting qualities. The 
United Mine Workers of America has at 
the helm a navigator of unmistakable 
character and ability. I think that he 
will respond to the challenge and will 
lead the rank-and-file coal miners to 
greater productivity and to greater em- 
ployment at better pay and better work- 
ing conditions. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Montana 
yield to me? 

Mr. OLSEN. With pleasure I yield to 
the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join the gentleman from Montana 
in his tribute to Mr. Tony Boyle, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that Mr. Boyle is the 
first westerner ever to head this great 
organization. He is truly a great western 
labor leader and one in whom both em- 
ployers and union members in my State 
take pride. Mr. Boyle worked in both 
metal and coal mines in the Mountain 
States and knows our problems from per- 
sonal experience. 

My first encounter with the new presi- 
dent of the Mine Workers of America oc- 
curred 2 months ago when he appeared 
before a meeting of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. He 
made a deep impression on every mem- 
ber of our committee with his grasp of 
every issue, foreign and domestic, which 
affects the great industry he serves. 

It is a pleasure to join the gentleman 
from Montana in congratulating Tony 
Boyle and in wishing him successful years 
of service in his capacity as the leader of 
one of our Nation’s great labor organiza- 
tions. I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing to me. 
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Mr. OLSEN. I thank the gentleman 
from Utah for his remarks and I yield 
back the balance of my time, Mr. Speak- 
er. 


AMERICANS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. HALEY] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Monday, a small band of self-styled lib- 
eral Members of this body took to the 
floor of this House to deliver—in the 
guise of defenders of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion—a harsh and intemperate attack 
on one of this country’s great political 
action organizations and, by inference, 
on a substantial number of the Members 
of this House who will tonight receive 
awards from this political organization 
for what it regards as meritorious serv- 
ice in the Congress. 

This attack on the organization known 
as Americans for Constitutional Action 
was, to my mind, a strange and weird 
performance. We were told by these 
speakers that the Congress—and, indeed, 
the Nation—must beware of Americans 
for Constitutional Action because it is in 
reality an organization which has as its 
purpose the destruction of the U.S. Con- 
stitution and the form of government 
which we have established under that 
great document. 

But the record will show that these 
very speakers who were hurling these 
reckless charges were, by their own words 
and their own actions, seeking them- 
selves to deny to others some of the basic 
freedoms which are guaranteed to Amer- 
icans by our Constitution. 

Any reasonably impartial analysis of 
what was said on this floor last Monday, 
Mr. Speaker, will show that our distin- 
guished colleagues who made these 
speeches believe that Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action, its officers, and its 
members, are not entitled to these 
basic guarantees of our Constitution: 
Freedom of speech, freedom of press, and 
the right to peaceably assemble or join 
together and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 

I do not doubt that those of our Mem- 
bers who made this attack on Americans 
for Constitutional Action would deny the 
charge I have made. But I submit that 
any person, reading their words without 
bias and without prejudice, could con- 
clude only that the little band of liberals 
who addressed this House on Monday be- 
lieves that these constitutional guaran- 
tees are reserved for those who share 
their own view, and that those who hap- 
pen to be conservatives are but upstarts 
when they seek to enjoy those same con- 
stitutional guarantees—upstarts who 
would destroy the Constitution. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, this little group of 
our colleagues has even resorted to the 
tactic of “guilt by association” in assert- 
ing that Americans for Constitutional 
Action is an extremist organization of 
the rightwing’s lunatic fringe—and I 
quote last Monday’s speakers—on the 
sole ground that 3 or 4, or perhaps 8 to 10, 
of the organization’s thousands of sup- 
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porters have been identified with other 
organizations which are regarded by 
some as being on the extreme right. I 
know of nothing in our Constitution, nor 
in our system of justice, which provides 
for the conviction of any individual or 
any group of individuals on grounds of 
association with the guilty. I may add 
that I know of no group that can be more 
outraged by the doctrine of “guilt by 
association” than our liberal element— 
when that doctrine strikes at one of their 
own number. I suspect that we have 
here another proof of the old truism that 
it makes a difference whose foot the shoe 
pinches, or whose ox is gored. 

To say that, because somebody in the 
John Birch Society also is a supporter 
of Americans for Constitutional Action, 
or that Gerald L. K. Smith endorses some 
of the principles of Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action, this organization be- 
comes an enemy of our Constitution, or 
our form of Government, is absurd. 

It would be just as absurd to say—and 
I do not say it—that Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action, which is at the other end 
of the political spectrum, is suspect as a 
Communist front because some of its 
members also have been members of 
suspected Communist-front organiza- 
tions or because one of its members was 
Alger Hiss. 

I, for one, do not share most of the 
beliefs of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, but as much as I may disagree with 
those beliefs, I will defend the right of 
that organization and its individual 
members not only to have and to express 
those opinions, but to join together in 
support of them. I am distressed that 
those who joined in Monday’s attack on 
Americans for Constitutional Action— 
with whose principles they disagree—do 
not have sufficient respect for the Con- 
stitution, or sufficient understanding of 
its real meaning, to defend the right of 
that organization and its members to 
have, express, and join together in sup- 
port of its opinions and its principles. 

Americans for Constitutional Action 
needs no defense from me. It is a re- 
spectable—and respected—organization, 
which operates with sincerity, and dedi- 
cation in support of what it believes are 
the underlying principles of our Con- 
stitution, and in support of the way of 
Government which it believes the Found- 
ing Fathers intended under that Con- 
stitution. 

But, because of the slurs cast upon this 
organization, because of the distortions 
of truth and the innuendoes concerning 
it which were contained in the Monday 
attack on it, I feel that the record of the 
proceedings of this House should contain 
the basic and real truth about this orga- 
nization, which is the major voice of con- 
servative thought in this country today. 
I do not believe that the floor of the 
House of Representatives, and the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, should be 
used to broadcast an unfounded smear 
on the purposes and character of dedi- 
cated men and women who have banded 
together, under our Constitution, to ex- 
ercise their rights of free speech, free 
press, free assembly, freedom to seek re- 
dress from their Government of griev- 
ances. 
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Iam thus impelled to stand here today 
to state, factually and without prejudice 
for or against, just what Americans for 
Constitutional Action stands for, and 
who makes it up. 

In the first place, Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action exists for two primary 
purposes. The first of these is to assist 
in the reelection of Members of the 
Congress who, by their voting records, 
here have shown their dedication to the 
principles of constitutional conservatism. 
The second of these is to assist in the 
election to the Congress of others who 
will strengthen the ranks of constitu- 
tional conservatives. 

I do not believe these objectives are 
subversive. I do not believe that anybody 
could think that these objectives are sub- 
versive; for to say that support of candi- 
dates for office who support your own 
beliefs is subversive is to say that our two 
great political parties, every political ac- 
tion organization, even every individual 
who votes, is subversive—unless, of 
course, they agree with you. 

Now who—as judged by its officers and 
trustees—makes up Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action? Obviously they are 
not liberals; nor are they those who 
would set aside our Constitution or dis- 
tort its principles; for the dedication 
of this organization is to constitutional 
conservatism, and to nothing else. 

Here are the men and women, who, 
because of their own dedication—they 
receive no compensation of any kind, 
even for out-of-pocket expenses—lead 
Americans for Constitutional Action: 

Adm. Ben Moreell, U.S. Navy, retired, 
organizer of the famed “Seabees” and 
chief of civil engineers in the Navy in 
World War I; former chairman of the 
board and president of Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., and former water re- 
sources and power task force chairman 
for the second Hoover Commission on 
Government Reorganization. Admiral 
Moreell is chairman of the board of 
trustees for Americans for Constitutional 
Action. 

Vice chairman of that board is Brig. 
Gen. Bonner Fellows, U.S. Army, retired, 
who is national director of “For Amer- 
ica” and of the Citizens Foreign Aid 
Committee, a former director of public 
relations for the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and author of “Wings for Peace.” 

The treasurer of the board of trustees 
is Charles Edison, son of the great elec- 
trical inventor, former Democratic Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, former Secretary 
of the Navy under President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, past president of the National 
Municipal League, and former chairman 
of the board of McGraw-Edison Co. 

These are the officers of the Ameri- 
eans for Constitutional Action. Do their 
records sound like those of anti-Ameri- 
cans, or subversives? An admiral, a gen- 
eral, a former Governor and Navy 
Secretary—a steel company president, a 
major electric company board chair- 
man? I think not—and I daresay that 
no man in this House, including those 
who made last Monday’s attack on 
Americans for Constitutional Action, 
would rise to challenge the Americanism 
of any of these distinguished men. 

Now, who are the remaining trustees 
of this conservative organization? Are 
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they the kind of people who would de- 
stroy our Constitution and subvert our 
form of government? I think not—I be- 
lieve that these are people who are out- 
standing Americans dedicated to the 
preservation of our form of government. 
But I will leave it for you to decide if 
these trustees of Americans for Consti- 
tutional Action are seeking to destroy 
our Constitution, our form of govern- 
ment—if, in short, they are subversives, 
as was implied on this floor Monday. 

They are: Herbert Hoover, 31st Presi- 
dent of the United States, engineer and 
humanitarian, revered as an elder 
statesman by both Republicans and 
Democrats. 

Edgar N. Eisenhower, lawyer, banker, 
businessman, industrialist, and brother 
of the immediate past President of the 
United States, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Allan B. Kline, past president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
director of the national committee on 
Boys and Girls Club Work. 

Dr. Walter B. Martin, past president 
of the American Medical Association. 

Loyd Wright, past president of the 
American Bar Association and chairman 
of the house of delegates of the Inter- 
national Bar Association. 

Mrs. R. Templeton Smith, president of 
the Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) 
League of Women Voters. 

Mr. Philip M. McKenna, industrialist 
and member of the American Academy 
of Political Science Clubs. 

Howard Buffett, investment banker 
and former Member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives from Nebraska. 

Brig. Gen. Robert W. Johnson, U.S. 
Army Reserve, industrial executive. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know person- 
ally all of these people. I may even dis- 
agree with some of their actions, as 
individuals and as members of the board 
of trustees of Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action. But I am in accord with 
their belief—their dedicated belief—in 
the basic principles of sound, constitu- 
tional government. I am totally lack- 
ing in sympathy for those who have used 
the floor of this House to smear the 
names and the reputations of this dedi- 
cated group of Americans, including a 
former great President of the United 
States, a former Governor and Cabinet 
official, and three former ranking officers 
of the Armed Forces who have so well 
and so long defended our Nation. 

It goes without saying that I am con- 
cerned about this uncalled for smear of 
great Americans and this attack on an 
organization of thinking Americans—an 
intemperate and I think indecent attack 
inspired by nothing other than the phi- 
losophy of the attackers that “whoso- 
ever dares to disagree with me shall be 
labeled as un-American.” 

With this philosophy, Mr. Speaker, I 
am proud to say I disagree. I am sorry 
that, more often than not, a majority 
of my colleagues in this House disagree 
with my views of the manner in which 
our Government should be conducted. 
But I have never labeled—nor will I 
ever—label anyone in this House of 
Representatives, nor any citizen of our 
country, as un-American, as subversive 
of our Constitution, simply because he 
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disagreed with my own views. I would 
wish that those who attacked Americans 
for Constitutional Action on this floor 
also could say, “we are against your 
views, but we respect your sincerity and 
your constitutionally guaranteed right to 
have such views even though they dis- 
agree with what we think.” 

There may be those in this House who 
are puzzled by the origin of last Monday’s 
concerted but seemingly unmotivated 
action on a conservative political action 
organization. 

I do not know, myself, what was the 
reason behind this sudden smear. But 
I do know that there is operating in 
Washington an organization called 
Group Research, Inc., and that under 
this high-sounding name, a man named 
Wesley McCune has been compiling a 
report on the sources from which so- 
called rightwing political groups obtain 
their financial backing. I understand 
that Group Research is preparing a list 
which—if it were prepared by so-called 
rightwingers—would be called a black- 
list. I do not know what Mr. McCune 
would call his own list, but I have relia- 
ble information that by whatever name 
it is called, it is in fact a leftwinger’s 
smear-list. 

I may say that I do not personally 
know Mr. McCune, who has his offices 
in suite 422, at 1402 New York Avenue 
NW., but I am informed that he was 
an assistant to former Agriculture Secre- 
tary Charles F. Brannan and later in- 
formation director of the National 
Farmers Union. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be inserted at this point in 
my remarks a copy of an article by Edith 
K. Roosevelt, published in the San Diego 
(Calif.) Union on May 19, relative to 
Mr. McCune’s activities as head of Group 
Research, Inc. 

HusH-Husn Firm Lists ANTI-Reps 
(By Edith K. Roosevelt) 

The name “Group Research, Inc.” sounded 
intriguing. I decided to look into it. I have 
been a reporter for more than a decade but 
this gave me a new experience. 

Wesley McCune, head of the three-room 
office, was out. While awaiting his return, 
I noticed a wall chart. When I began taking 
notes, the staff of three girls leaped up 
suspiciously and a young man came from 
an outer office. The scene ended with my 
being ordered to leave. 

Next day, I tried again, and met McCune. 
He gave me a velvety welcome which turned 
to harsh negatives when I began to ask 
questions. 

Group Research, Inc., has been quietly 
operating for more than a year. Only last 
month, a syndicated newspaper dispatch 
said the organization was investigating where 
and how rightwing groups got their financial 
backing. An informant told me it specialized 
in accumulating dossiers on anti-Communists 
and so-called rightists. When anti-Com- 
munists do this, it is called a blackist. 

My decision to do so some researching into 
Group Research, Inc., was hastened when I 
was told that its headquarters at room 422, 
1404 New York Avenue, NW., was crammed 
with filing cabinets—one of which contained 
a card about Edith Kermit Roosevelt, 

I wondered why the dossier on me in- 
eluded such details as that I had “discussed 
the folly of shipping foreign aid to India.” 

Why should this go into a record in an 
office itself as “nonprofit” and 
“educational”? 
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I was in eminent company. Also listed are 
writers, educators and scholars of world 
renown, Dr. Wilhelm Roepke, who helped 
guide West Germany's miraculous postwar 
economic recovery, is one. Why? Also any- 
one who was a sponsor of groups like Young 
Americans for Freedom, or is listed on the 
masthead of publications such as Modern 
Age. This academic-type quarterly features 
contributions by many extremists. 

Who compiles this “educational” informa- 
tion? McCune was assistant to Charles F. 
Brannan when he was Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and later was public information offi- 
cer of the National Farmers Union. 

The chart in this office listed a dozen or- 
ganizations opposed to communism, such as 
the Farm Bureau Federation, the Association 
of American Physicians and Surgeons, Free- 
doms Foundation, and Young Americans for 
Freedom. 

Above these names were colored balloons, 
bearing the labels, “racism,” “book burners,” 
“bogey of inflation—the balanced budget,” 
“promilitary,”  “anti-Cuban extremists,” 
“anti-UNICEF,” “anti-Semitic,” “antimedi- 
care,” “States rights primitives,” “censor- 
ship,” and “anti-Federal aid to education.” 

One of the questions I naturally asked 
McCune was: “For whom are you compiling 
these names and data?” “That's my busi- 
ness,” he said. 

“Who are the people behind your group?” 
That's my business,” he said. 

This secretiveness and the smear labels on 
the chart raised many questions. I thought 
of the curiously synchronized campaign 
alleging the wealth of anti-Communist 
groups, broadly implying that anti-Red 
leaders were raking in huge profits. These 
smears are false but they dried up many con- 
tributions, forcing serious cutbacks in the 
work of these anti-Communist groups. 

A final question: “Who pays for Group 
Research?” I asked McCune. He said: 
That's my business.” 

I think it is my business—and that of the 
public, 


But without regard to what Mr. Mc- 
Cune may think about the so-called right 
wing of American politics, and without 
regard to what degree of influence he 
may exercise over those who have at- 
tacked Americans for Constitutional Ac- 
tion, I would like to include in the 
Recorp brief summaries of first, how 
Americans for Constitutional Action de- 
fines proof of allegiance to the original 
spirit and principles of our Declaration 
of Independence and our Constitution, 
and second, the procedure by which it 
compiles its index of adherence to those 
principles. 

As outlined in an address by Admiral 
Moreell, on the preservation of our sa- 
cred national heritage, before the Daugh- 
ters of the Barons of Runnymede last 
April, they are these: 

ACA believes that if a significant number 
of dedicated constitutional conservatives are 
elected to the Congress of the United States, 
they will retard and, eventually, reverse the 
current movement of our Nation into social- 
ism and toward a completely regimented so- 
ciety. 


To this end, ACA helps to elect those 
candidates who by their actions, have 
proven their allegiance to the original 
spirit and principles of our Declaration 
and Constitution. We have defined 
these principles as follows: 

(1) Man derives, directly from the Creator, 
his rights to life, to liberty and to the means 
of acquiring and possessing property. These 
rights are inherent and inalienable. They 
are not mere privileges granted by govern- 
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ment, subject to withdrawal at the whim of 
government, as decreed by political over- 
lords. 

(2) To deprive a man of his God-given 
rights is to violate a natural law. This will 
call forth its own penalties, as does the vio- 
lation of any natural law, moral or physical. 

(3) No man has a right to deprive his 
posterity of their God-given rights. Just as 
he may not sell them into slavery, so may he 
not vote away their economic or political 
freedoms. Jefferson held that the act of de- 
ferring payment on the public debt, thus 
imposing this burden on future genera- 
tions, is tantamount to enslaving them. 

(4) The powers of government are ob- 
tained from God, or by forcible seizure, or 
from voluntary delegation by the individual 
citizens. Long ago we rejected the doctrine 
of “divine right of kings,” as well as “divine 
right of majorities.” Nor do we concede 
the right of government to seize powers 
which belong to individuals. There remains 
only one morally sanctioned source of gov- 
ernmental power, i.e., voluntary delegation 
by individuals. But, since one cannot dele- 
gate that which he does not possess, it fol- 
lows that governments can exercise, with 
moral propriety, only those powers which 
individuals first possessed and then delegated 
to government. 

(5) Because the essence of government is 
power, which is wielded by fallible human 
beings, safeguards must be erected against 
the abuse of government authority, to make 
sure that the instrument forged to protect 
the rights of the people will not be used 
to destroy those rights. 

(6) To secure the blessings of economic 
freedom, from which all other freedoms 
flow, we must preserve a free market, with 
government intruding only to protect in- 
dividual rights and to prevent predatory 
action. It is only under this system that 
the individual can exercise his freedom of 
choice effectively, using his dollars as ballots 
with which he can vote for those enterprises 
which serve him best. 

(7) Onerous or punitive taxation, includ- 
ing the cruelest tax of all, inflation, destroys 
economic freedom. It is unfortunate that 
we have carelessly surrendered freedom in 
the economic sphere, forgetting the old 
adage “whoso controls our subsistence con- 
trols us.” Slavery is commonly thought of 
as ownership of one man by another. But 
no slaveholder would care about owning the 
man if he can own the products of the man’s 
labor. A slave is a person to whom economic 
freedom is denied. From this premise the 
denial of all other freedoms follows. 

(8) For every right there is a collateral 
responsibility. The rights with which an 
individual is endowed by the Creator impose 
on him a duty to use those rights in con- 
formity with the moral law as derived from 
such statements as the Ten Commandments 
and the “Sermon on the Mount.” From this 
source flows that inner restraint or self- 
discipline which is essential for a free social 
order. Edmund Burke said, “Society cannot 
exist unless a controlling power upon the 
will and appetite is placed somewhere; and 
the less of it there is within the more there 
must be of it without.” Unless there is a 
generally prevailing individual self-disci- 
pline, which stems from devotion to the 
moral law, it is impossible to achieve that 
balance between public orde> and personal 
freedom which is essential for spiritual and 
material well-being. 


In describing the ASA Index, Admiral 
Moreell continued as follows: 

“The ACA-Index is comprised of one major 
and six subsidiary indexes which“ constitute 
the basis for rating the voting records of 
legislators. They are defined as follows: 

(1) The consistency index: For safeguard- 
ing the rights of the individuals and 
strengthening constitutional Government 
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and against group morality, a socialized 
economy and centralization of government 
power. 

(2) For sound money and fiscal integrity 
and against inflation. 

(3) For a free market economy and 
against Government price fixing and 
controls. 

(4) For States rights and against central 
government intervention in local affairs. 

(5) For private ownership of production 
and distribution and against Government 
ownership and competition with private in- 
dustry. 

(6) For individual rights and responsibil- 
ities and against coercion and regimentation 
by Government. 

(7) For strengthening our national sov- 
ereignty and against surrendering control 
of our foreign or domestic affairs to inter- 
national organizations usually dominated by 
nations whose ideals differ drastically from 
those of most Americans. 


Mr. Speaker, I would conclude my re- 
marks by adding to the Recorp a state- 
ment made by Admiral Moreell on 
April 21, 1963: 


(A) The ACA board of trustee: We have 
a group of distinguished citizens serving 
as trustees of ACA. (The names and back- 
grounds of these persons appear earlier in 
this speech.) 


Admiral Moreell’s statement con- 
tinues as follows: 


(B) It is the fixed policy of ACA to re- 
frain from impugning the motives, integrity, 
or loyalty of a Senator or Representative. 
We do sometimes raise questions as to 
their judgment in their voting on specific 
issues 


(C) ACA never resorts to “name calling” 
or other forms of vilification. We are in- 
terested in principles, policies and prac- 
tices, not in personalities. 

(D) ACA has tried to interpret the spirit 
and principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States, as these were conceived by the 
Founding Fathers. We recognize that oth- 
ers may have different interpretations. We 
concede their right to have them. We do 
not claim infallibility. 

(E) ACA has no affiliation with any other 
organization of any kind, neither the John 
Birch Society, COPE, the ADA, the National 
Farmers Union, the Committee for an Ef- 
fective Congress, the National Council of 
American Soviet Friendship, or any other. 
It has been stated that the ACA is dominated 
by the John Birch Society. This is not 
true. The affairs of the ACA are conducted 
by its board of trustees. I have no knowl- 
edge that any member of our board is a 
member of the John Birch Society. I have 
not inquired of the trustees on this point as 
this is a matter which does not concern me. 
I am concerned as to whether our trustees 
subscribe to and support the principles of 
ACA. The Honorable Charles Edison is 
listed as a member of the editorial advisory 
committee of “American Opinion,” a maga- 
zine published by Robert Welch, Inc. Robert 
Welch is the head of the John Birch So- 
ciety. I have heard rumors that one other 
‘trustee at one time endorsed the John 
Birch Society. Whether he did or did not 
is not relevant. I can assure you that the 
affairs of ACA are conducted strictly in ac- 
cordance with our published principles, poli- 
cies, and practices as these are defined in 
enclosure A. (Quotations which appear 
elsewhere in these remarks.) ACA has no 
way of knowing whether our supporters are 
or are not members of the John Birch So- 
ciety or of any other organization. 

(F) The fact that ACA honors a legislator 
with its Distinguished Service Award does 
not indicate that he is in complete agree- 
ment with the principles of ACA nor does 
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it commit him to conform to ACA's prin- 
ciples in the future. There are no obliga- 
tions attached to the award. It is merely 
a recognition of past voting performance as 
a constitutional conservative. 


LAST DITCH STAB AT HANFORD IS 
FAILURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on May 7, 
and again on Monday of this week, 
lengthy statements were made on the 
floor of the House in which questions 
were raised as to the validity of contracts 
in connection with the Hanford nuclear 
powerplant, which is located in my con- 
gressional district. Questioned in these 
two speeches were certain provisions in 
the contracts between the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Washington Public 
Power Supply System, and contracts be- 
tween the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion and the Washington Public Power 
Supply System. These contracts relate 
to the construction of a nonfederally 
financed powerplant on Federal land 
near the new production reactor at. Han- 
ford, Wash., and exchange agreements 
for disposition of the electric power 
generated at the reactor powerplant. 

The statement of May 7 was headed 
“Civil Rights Provisions of the Contract 
Between the United States of America 
and Washington Public Power Supply 
System and Portland General Electric 
Co.” and can be found on pages 7897 
through 7899 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

The statement of May 20 was headed 
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gressional investigation because he 
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project was made on May 8. The win- 
ning bidder was William S. Morris & Co., 
of New York, who offered the interest 
rate averaging 3.26 percent for the entire 
issue. The three other bidders all offered 
rates below the 3.4 percent the system 
had estimated it would have to pay. The 
difference will amount to a total of about 
$9 million in interest charges. 

As of late today, two-thirds of the total 
Hanford issue has already been sold, rep- 
resenting an $81 million investment in 
the project. The remaining bonds are 
fully expected to be placed within the 
next few days. 

For the record, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
compelled to outline for my colleagues 
the facts of the situation so that it is 
unmistakably clear that civil rights re- 
sponsibilities of our Federal Government 
were not violated, and that the contracts 
are completely valid. 

The Washington Public Power Supply 
System, with enthusiastic support from 
throughout the Pacific Northwest region, 
was instrumental in gaining congres- 
sional authorization to add power-gen- 
erating facilities on a non-Federal basis 
to the Hanford new production reactor 
now under construction near Richland, 
Wash. On September 26, 1962, author- 
izing legislation was signed into law by 
the President of the United States, en- 
abling Washington Public Power Supply 
System to enter into the operating and 
construction contract with the Atomic 
Energy Commission as well as the ex- 
change agreements with the Bonneville 
Power Administration and participating 
public and private utility systems of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The basic concept and feasibility of 
utilizing the large quantities of waste 
heat, inherent in the Hanford type plu- 
tonium production reactors for commer- 
cial power purposes, is made possible 
only when use is made of the required 

backup reservoir capacity of the 


ingredient of the arrangements, and ex- 
ists in necessary quantities and values 
nowhere else in the United States. 

The Washington Public Power Supply 
System-Atomic Energy Commission 
contract provides specific terms for the 
purchase of byproduct steam, lease of 
the site on which the power plant is to 
be built, rights-of-way for transmission 
lines and lease of the reactor during 
periods of power-only operations. 

The exchange agreements among 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem-Bonneville Power Administration 
and participating utility systems provide 
for the sale of the nonfirm power output 
of the Hanford project to participating 
utilities, which, in turn, will be ex- 
changed with Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration for an amount of firm power 
equal in value, at Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration’s standard rates, to the op- 
erating costs of the project. This pro- 
eedure insures first, maximum effective 
integration of the Hanford project’s 
power output with the resources of the 
Bonneville system and second, basic se- 
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curity for the revenue bonds issued by 
Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem to finance construction of the 
project. 

While proposed contract forms were 
presented to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy prior to congressional au- 
thorization of the Washington Public 
Power Supply System proposal, a serious 
problem developed: The possibility of a 
cancellation of the contracts with Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System be- 
cause of a possible violation of the non- 
discrimination provisions required by 
the President’s Executive Order 10925 
of March 6, 1961. This posed two sep- 
arate and independent problems. One 
of the big advantages of the contract to 
the participating utilities is their acqui- 
sition of a supply of firm power for a long 
time. They can count on that power to 
meet their loads in the same manner as 
though it. were generated by their own 
plants. But if the contracts would be 
canceled by the Government because of 
a breach of the nondiscrimination provi- 
sions by the supply system, over whose 
activities the participants have no con- 
trol, the participants could not rely on 
the power as firm power. They would 
have to have other sources of generation 
in reserve to meet their loads if the con- 
tract was terminated. That would make 
the purchase unattractive, and both the 
privately owned and publiely owned 
utilities declined to participate on that 


The second problem was the impact of 
the cancellation provision upon the sale 
of the revenue bonds, in the amount of 
more than $120 million to be issued by 
the Supply System to finance the proj- 
ect. The bond-holders’ security is based 
upon the contracts above described, and 
the possible cancellation by the Govern- 
ment because of the Supply System’s 
breach of the nondiscrimination provi- 
sions would subject the bondholders to 
a potential loss of their security which 
they would be powerless to prevent. The 
major prospective bidders for the bonds 
indicated that the retention of the can- 
cellation provisions would make bidding 
and sale of the bonds extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. Based upon advice 
from bond counsel, financial consultants, 
bonding houses and independent ap- 
praisal, the Department of the Interior 
was of the opinion that the cancellation 
provision would make the bonds un- 
marketabie or result in a substantial in- 
erease in the interest rate and thereby 
jeopardize the feasibility of the project. 
A subsequent independent check by the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity with representatives 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
leading New York financial institutions 
indicated there was a possibility that the 
retention of the cancellation clause might 
seriously hamper or er the suc- 
cess of the project. 

On January 2, 1963, the Seeretary of 


ployment Opportunity for certain ex- 
change agreements to be concluded 
between the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, the Washington Public Power 
Supply System and various public and 
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private utility organizations to contain 
a modification of the standard nondis- 
crimination clause prescribed for Gov- 
ernment contracts by Executive Order 
10925. A similiar request was also re- 
ceived by the President’s committee on 
January 9 from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission with respect to a related con- 
tract and two leases which the Commis- 
sion was to enter into with Washington 
Public Power Supply System. The pro- 
posed modification, which would im- 
pose a limitation upon the Government’s 
right to cancel these contracts in the 
event of non-compliance with the re- 
quirements of the Executive order, would 
be in the form of an added paragraph 
(8) to the standard clause and reads as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph (6) hereof, in the event of the Supply 
System's noncompliance with the nondis- 
crimination clauses of this contract or with 
any of the said rules, regulations, or orders, 
this contract will not be canceled in whole 
or in part so Iong as such cancellation would 
impair the security of the revenue bonds 
issued by the Supply System. The con- 
tracting parties agree that compliance with 
this article is of the essence and in the event 
of a violation all other remedies, including 
injunctive relief amd specific performance, 
shall remain available to the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to specifically 
draw special attention to the final sen- 
tence of the foregoing paragraph, be- 
caus? in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania on May 20, he in- 
advertently, I am sure, neglected to 
quote that last sentence, which states: 

The contracting parties agree that com- 
pliance with this article is of the essence 
and in the event of a violation all other 
remedies, including injunctive relief and 
specific performance, shall remain avaflable 
to the United States. 


In making this request, the Secretary 
of the Interior stated that the retention 
of the cancellation provision without 
modification would place the success of 
this project in jeopardy, as I have pre- 
viously pointed out. 

Now, with this background informa- 
tion in mind, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to put this entire matter in its proper 
perspective. 

The Washington Publie Power Supply 
System itself will employ less than 50 
persons. The actual construction of the 
power facilities will be accomplished by 
contractors who would be subject to all 
of the enforcement remedies of the 
standard nondiscrimination clause, in- 
cluding a cancellation provision, and 
actual operation of the system is planned 
to be carried out by a contractor who 
would similarly be subject to all such 
remedies. The Supply System will also 
be subject to Washington State laws 
prohibiting discriminatory employment 
practices. It should also be made clear, 
Mr. Speaker, that all other instrumen- 
talities engaged in the construction or 
operation.of the System are subject to 
all enforcement remedies of the stand- 
ard nondiscrimination clause. 

Under section 303 of Executive Order 
10925, the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity is em- 
powered to exempt a contracting agency 
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from the requirement of including the 
provisions of section 301 of the order 
in any specific contract when it deems 
that special circumstances in the na- 
tional interest so require. The commit- 
tee, by section 601.3(b) of the rules and 
regulations issued pursuant to the order, 
has delegated this authority to its ex- 
ecutive vice chairman. 

Pursuant to such authority, the exec- 
utive vice chairman found that special 
circumstances in the national interest 
require that, in connection with the pro- 
posed agreements with Washington Pub- 
lic Power Supply System, a partial ex- 
emption should be granted to the 
Department of the Interior, and the AEC, 
and that such exemption should prop- 
erly be effected through the addition, for 
the purpose of those agreements only, 
of a paragraph (8) to the standard 
clause as set forth earlier in this dis- 
cussion. Approval for such modification 
and partial exemption was granted by 
the executive vice chairman on January 
14, 1963. 

Mr. Speaker, the legality of such a 
partial exemption cannot seriously be 
questioned. Attorney General Rogers, 
during the previous administration, ad- 
vised the predecessor of the President’s 
committee that the power to grant ex- 
emptions under an equal employment 
opportunity Executive order included the 
power to grant partial exemptions with 
conditions or modifications. And in 
connection with the partial exemption 
granted in this case, this conclusion has 
been concurred in by attorneys for the 
Supply System, for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Department of the In- 
terior, the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunities, the 76 
participating public and private utilities, 
and the bond counsel. It would there- 
fore appear in the face of this that any 
charge of illegality is frivolous. 

In view of the remarks made on May 
7 and on May 20, I feel I should also 
point out that the only matter ever con- 
sidered by the executive branch in this 
regard was a partial modification of the 
cancellation clause. I have personal 
knowledge that on no occasion was there 
ever requested by either the Department 
of the Interior or the Atomic Energy 
Commission a complete exemption from 
section 301 of the President’s Executive 
order. 

I have just two more comments, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The remarks made on the floor of the 
House on May 7 suggested that some 
kind of an injunction was about to be 
brought against the issuance of the 
bonds on the grounds that the contracts 
were illegal. However, no injunction 
was brought. 

The remarks of May 7 seemed to im- 
ply that the injunction might be brought 
by the Portland General Electric Co. 
which was named in the heading of the 
May 7 remarks. I checked with the 
Portland General Electric Co. and they 
told me that they not only had no in- 
tention to seek an injunction, but as a 
participating utility they do not ques- 
tion the legality of the contracts what- 
soever. As a matter of fact they were 
considerably less than happy that the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania had used 
their name in connection with his re- 
marks, 

This is all I have to say on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps it was not necessary to 
Say anything at all. But I felt that in- 
asmuch as the project is located in my 
district, I should take the responsibility 
of correcting the record. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL URGED TO 
INTERVENE IN THE DEERFIELD 
CASE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan} is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr.Speaker, 
I rise to discuss a situation involving 
racial discrimination in one of its most 
insidious forms. The discrimination I 
am speaking of did not occur in the 
3 but in the North—in Deerfield, 


In 1959 Progress Development Corp., 
builders of integrated housing, began 
two separate developments in Deerfield, 
II., a 12,000 population suburb of Chi- 
cago. In November 1959 after the plans 
had been approved, sewer and water 
lines laid, and two model homes nearly 
finished, Deerfield, an all-white com- 
munity, discovered that some of the 51 
planned $30,000 homes would be sold 
to Negroes. When the community real- 
ized that the housing developments 
would be integrated, Deerfield was in 
an uproar. Protest meetings were held, 
and groups to combat the interracial 
developments were established. Although 
two park referendums already had been 
defeated that year, the Deerfield Park 
Board proposed another referendum 
with the understanding that the Prog- 
Tress Development Corp. sites would be 
included in the park plan. This park 
referendum was adopted. After the re- 
fusal of Progress Development Corp. to 
sell its land, the park board condemned 
the property. After almost 3 years of 
litigation, the Supreme Court of Minois 
upheld the condemnation. In February 
of this year the corporation filed a peti- 
tion in the U.S. Supreme Court for a writ 
of certiorari. At that time the Attorney 
General was asked to intervene as ami- 
cus curiae on behalf of the petitioner. 
Unfortunately the Attorney General 
failed to do so, and the Supreme Court 
denied the petition for certiorari. The 
time for an application for a rehearing 
is about to expire. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Attorney Gen- 
eral to reconsider his decision not to 
intervene in this case with the hope that 
he will see that the United States has a 
vital interest in the outcome of the Deer- 
field controversy. 

As I have stated on this floor on many 
occasions, the elimination of racial dis- 
crimination in housing is basic to the 
achievement of full civil rights. Dis- 
crimination in housing is at the heart of 
slum conditions, juvenile delinquency, 
segregated schools, and many other social 
and economic ills. There have been 
gains in cities, such as New York, in this 
area, but suburbia remains a fortress of 
segregated housing. It is clear that, if 
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Deerfield is allowed to thwart integrated 
housing by the use of the condemnation 
power, other communities will do the 
same. In addition, the very existence of 
this threat will deter those builders who, 
in the future, might attempt to break 
through the wall of suburban segrega- 
tion and build houses for all citizens. 

Because of the national importance of 
this case the NAACP, CORE, the Urban 
League, A. Phillip Randolph, and many 
others have urged that the Attorney 
General take action. 

The time has come for the United 
States to stand up and fight for the right 
of every citizen to own a home in what- 
ever community he can afford to live. 
The Attorney General should act now to 
prevent future Deerfields. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL WINDOW DRESSING 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day my attention was called to a news 
story in the New York Times of May 17 
which should be of great interest to 
every single Member of Congress. This 
news story was headlined “Wider Bene- 
fits Due in Social Security.” 

Now I would like to quote from this 
news story which originated from 
Yonkers, N.Y. It says: 

An expansion of social security taxes and 
benefits will be drafted by an Advisory 
Council to be appointed in the next 10 days 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Commissioner Robert M. Ball, of the Social 
Security Administration, disclosed the plan 
here today. 


These and other remarks were made 
by Commissioner Ball before 150 social 
security employees from New York and 
New Jersey. 

The Council to which the Commission- 
er was referring is called for in present 
social security law. It provides that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall appoint before the end of 
this calendar year “an Advisory Council 
on Social Security Financing for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the status of the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and of the Federal disability 
insurance trust fund in relation to the 
long-term commitments of the old-age 
survivors and disability insurance 
program.” 

The law further specifies that the Ad- 
visory Council to be appointed this year 
shall “in addition to the other findings 
and recommendations it is required to 
make, include in its report its findings 
and recommendations with respect to ex- 
tensions of the coverage of the old-age 
survivors and disability insurance pro- 
gram, the adequacy of benefits under the 
program, and all other aspects of the 
program.” 

This Council has not yet been ap- 
pointed. It must complete its delibera- 
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tions by the end of 1964, and make its 
report and recommendations to Congress 
by January 1965. The Chairman of this 
Council is the Commissioner of Social 
Security. This is also specified in the 
law. 

Now this is why I believe this news 
story is of such great significance. It 
says that the Commissioner disclosed the 
plan—for what this Advisory Council— 
not yet appointed—wiil draft in its re- 
port to us by January 1965. And in this 
meeting of social security employees, the 
Commissioner told them the Council will 
draft an expansion of taxes and benefits. 
Tm wondering what other social security 
changes the Commissioner and his staff 
have already decided this Advisory 
Council will draft in its report to the 
Congress. 

When I helped to develop this par- 
ticular amendment to broaden the scope 
of the Advisory Council’s purview back 
in 1960, I had fully expected that this 
Advisory Council would be composed of 
people each of whom would be permitted 
to make up his own mind, independently, 
on the basis of the evidence presented. 
However, the Commissioner is here tell- 
ing us in May 1963 one of the things that 
this Council will report to us some 18 
months hence. He is in effect saying 
that this Advisory Council, advisory not 
to the Commissioner, advisory not to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, but advisory to the Congress of 
the United States—this Council is in 
fact a rubberstamp advisory council. 

In the light of this, how can any trust 
at all be put on the report that this 
Advisory Council will submit to us when 
the Commissioner is already telling 
Social Security employees what this 
Council will report. When this Council 
is appointed, I intend to write each per- 
son appointed to it and send him a copy 
of this news clipping, and of my remarks, 
so that each will understand exactly 
what the Commissioner of Social 
Security—the Chairman of this Advisory 
Council—expects from him. 

Make no mistake about this news story 
and its accuracy. A check with the 
Commissioner's office reveals that he was 
reported accurately in the remarks he 
made before this group of 150 Social 
Security employees. 

Perhaps the Commissioner has 
rendered a great service to all Members 
of Congress by revealing that this Ad- 
visory Council is really “window 
dressing” for things some of the Social 
Security staff want put into law. 

I might add that this is not the first 
instance in which the present Commis- 
sioner played an important part in 
setting up an advisory panel to circum- 
vent an explicit directive from Congress. 
Fortunately, the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia, Mr. ROBERT BYRD, 
as chairman of a Senate appropriations 
subcommittee straightened out that 
situation. 

The social security law calls for an 
Advisory Council of 12 persons and the 
Commissioner of Social Security. Em- 
ployers and employees shall be equally 
represented, plus representation from 
self-employed and the public. 

I would like to know how this Advisory 
Council is being selected? Has the Sec- 
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retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare written to organized labor for 
suggestions? Has he written to the large 
employer organizations for names of 
businessmen who would reflect the 
thinking of the business community? 

This is the procedure followed for many 

years by the Secretary of Labor in se- 

lecting people for the Federal Advisory 

Council on Employment Security. 

Are we going to have a hand-picked 
Council of safe people? Perhaps one 
from Cleveland? And some others who 
almost perennially have served on Social 
Security Advisory Councils? 

The Commissioner, in his remarks, has 
cast a deep dark shadow on anything 
this Council—not yet appointed—will 
send up to us in 1965, when he, as its 
Chairman, admits there is a plan of what 
the Council will report. If the report 
is already written, we might as well 
have it now. 

[From the New York Times, May 17, 1963] 
WIDER BENEFITS DUE IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
Yonkers, May 16—An expansion of social 

security taxes and benefits will be drafted 

by an advisory council to be appointed in 
the next 10 days by the Secretary of Health, 

Education, and Welfare. 

Commissioner Robert M. Ball, of the Social 
Security Administration, disclosed the plan 
here today. 

Speaking to 150 New York and New Jersey 
executives of the department at the West- 
chester Town House, he predicted that a 
hospital insurance program would be added 
to social security by Congress this year, or 
next year at the latest. 

He said that the hospital insurance would 
include nursing home care, but no payments 
to physicians. 

Mr. Ball said that the council would con- 
sider increasing the social security base, re- 
vising disability payments to cover short- 
term disability, and gearing benefits to the 
actual value of the dollar at the time of re- 
tirement and after. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS ON THE 
BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS PROB- 
LEM WITH SECRETARY DILLON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, for some- 
time I have been carrying on a corre- 
spondence with Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dillon with regard to certain special 
transactions devised by the administra- 
tion to show an improvement in our bal- 
ance of payments and to ease the im- 
mediate problem of the outflow of gold. 
On May 6, 1963, I inserted the corre- 
spondence up to that point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. It appears on pages 
7850-7851. 

I have now received a reply from Sec- 
retary Dillon to my letter of April 29 
in which he discusses in greater detail 
some of the questions which I posed in 
my second letter. 

The area discussed in the correspond- 
ence is highly complex and delicate, and 
I believe that this exchange of letters 
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has increased public and congressional 
understanding of our serious balance-of- 
payments problem and of the efforts be- 
ing made by the administration to pro- 
vide what Secretary Dillon calls shorter 
term measures to bridge the gap until 
balance is attained. 

The information developed, however, 
still leaves unanswered in my mind a 
question about the extent to which the 
balance of payments has shown basic 
improvement in the past several years 
in contrast to the improvement result- 
ing from these measures which Secre- 
tary Dillon himself has said “cannot of 
course be regarded as any substitute for 
the more fundamental and lasting cor- 
rectives which I noted in my previous 
letter.” 

Another question which remains to be 
answered is what the balance-of-pay- 
ments effects of these special transac- 
tions will be in the future. I think that 
this question, as well as several points 
raised in the Secretary's letters, need 
further discussion and clarification be- 
fore the implications of these special 
transactions become fully apparent. An 
opportunity to examine these transac- 
tions in more detail will present itself 
when the Joint Economic Committee 
conducts a study of the balance of pay- 
ments sometime this summer. 

I include Secretary Dillon's letter of 
May 15, 1963, and the attachments to 
that letter in the Recor at this point 
along with a copy of my reply to it: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 15, 1963. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: In response to your further 
letter of April 29, I am happy to provide 
the more detailed information you requested 
regarding certain transactions which affected 
our balance of payments last year. 

Our sales to foreign monetary authorities 
during 1962 of long-term nonmarketable 
U.S. Government obligations denominated in 
foreign currencies consisted of $200 million 
of 15-month lira bonds which were issued 
to the Bank of Italy and $51 million of Swiss 
franc bonds with maturities of 15-16 months 
issued. to the Swiss National Bank. Fur- 
ther details as to the terms and conditions 
of these transactions and the back; d 
and circumstances from which they evolved 
are contained in the enclosed press release 
and fact sheets, issued by the Treasury on 
October 23, November 5, and December 5, 
1962, and on pages 10-16 of the enclosed 
report by Mr. Charles A. Coombs on Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve Foreign Exchange 
Operations,” which was published in the 
March 1963 Monthly Review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

Statutory authority for the issuance of 
these foreign currency series obligations is 
contained in section 16 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended (31 U.S.C. 766). More- 
over, such foreign currency series obligations 
bear the same relationship to the debt ceil- 
ing as any other public debt obligations. 

The net increase during 1962 in funds 
committed by foreign governments for mili- 
tary purchases in the United States and 
counted in our balance of payments statistics 
as Government nonliquid liabilities to for- 
eigners was about $450 million. As I indi- 
cated in my letter of April 11, these com- 
mitments of funds were a result of our efforts 
to offset U.S. military expenditures abroad 
by negotiating agreements with major allied 
countries for increased sales of U.S. military 
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equipment and services and had been ear- 
marked, mainly against firm orders, for use 
solely for military purchases in the United 
States. 

A third type of transaction during 1962 
reflected in our balance of payments as an 
addition to Government nonliquid liabilities 
to foreigners was a net increase of about $135 
million in the funds held by certain inter- 
national organizations as reserves in the 
form of noninterest-bearing nonmarketable 
US. Government obligations. The proce- 
dure of our paying capital subscriptions to 
these organizations, and their holding re- 
serves, in this form until such funds are 
needed for actual disbursements to member 
countries is believed to be more realistic, and 
also more closely in line with the traditional 
balance-of-payments treatment of our bilat- 
eral foreign-lending programs, than the al- 
ternative course of treating all commitments 
of funds to these institutions as liquid lia- 
bilities which immediately add to our pay- 
ments deficit. 

While it might be of possible interest, for 
purposes of some particular analysis, to ad- 
just the published amount of our overall 
payments deficit to exclude one or another of 
the above transactions or the $666 million 
of advance payments on Government loans 
which we received during 1962, I do not be- 
lieve that any such calculation would really 
provide the most meaningful measure of our 
overall deficit. While each of these trans- 
actions did of course have a somewhat spe- 
cial character, this does not by itself appear 
to warrant our treating them differently from 
a great variety of other transactions of a 
more or less temporary or unusual character 
which from time to time also affect our inter- 
national accounts, 

As I indicated in my letter of April 11, 
our overall program for dealing with the 
balance-of-payments problem necessarily in- 
volves both a longer-term program to bring 
about a lasting correction of our payments 
deficits, consistent with our traditional 
reliance on free market forces and encourage- 
ment of free international payments arrange- 
ments, and also a variety of shorter-term 
measures to bridge the gap before this 
balance is fully attained. Moreover, it is 
essential that we meet the gross financing 
needs associated with our international pay- 
ments in a way that will assure continued 
confidence In the U.S. dollar and the in- 
ternational payments system. 

In carrying out this program, we fully 
recognize—as I know you do—that transac- 
tions of the kinds you have inquired about, 
however helpful their immediate effects on 
our payments position and on the interna- 
tional strength of the dollar, cannot, of 
course, be regarded as any substitute for 
the more fundamental and lasting correc- 
tives which I noted in my previous letter. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dovuctas DILLON. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1963. 
Hon. C. DovcLAs DILLON, 
Secretary, U.S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Thank you for your 
prompt and courteous reply to my letter of 
April 29, 1963, which posed certain questions 
dealing with three specific types of transac- 
tions affecting our balance of payments. 

I feel that our correspondence has served 
a useful purpose in advancing public under- 
standing of a complex and delicate subject 
matter, by casting light on some of the tech- 
niques devised by the administration to show 
an improvement in the balance of payments 
and to ease the immediate problem of the 
outflow of gold. 

However, I believe that the Congress and 
the public would benefit from a further dis- 
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cussion and clarification of these special 
techniques and their present and future ef- 
fects upon the balance of payments. It is 
my own belief that confidence in the dollar 
can best be maintained by full and frank 
disclosure of the facts. 

We will have a further opportunity to con- 
sider the implications of the special transac- 
tions discussed in our correspondence when 
the Joint Economic Committee conducts its 
study of the balance of payments sometime 
this summer. I look forward to examining 
these subjects with you or other Treasury 
Officials at that time. 

Thank you again for your assistance in 
this matter and with very best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas B. CURTIS. 


TREASURY ISSUES SECURITIES IN Swiss FRANCS 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
October 23, 1962. 

The Treasury announced today that it is 
issuing during October $23 million equiv- 
alent of bonds denominated in Swiss francs 
as well as about 650 million equivalent of 
certificates of indebtedness denominated in 
Swiss francs. These transactions represent 
the first Treasury foreign currency borrow- 
ings at terms longer than 3 months—the 
bonds carry a 15-month maturity and the 
certificates of indebtedness maturities of 5 
and 8 months. This new type of public debt 
operation is authorized by the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended—the same authority 
under which 3-month foreign currency-de- 
nominated certificates of indebtedness were 
issued beginning in October 1961. Previous 
borrowings of $46 million of Swiss francs 
undertaken at that time were repaid in the 
spring of 1962. 

The longer term borrowings of Swiss 
francs now undertaken are to be the mutual 
advantage of Switzerland and the United 
States. They afford the Treasury an oppor- 
tunity to tap at a very reasonable cost a 
large pool of capital funds arising from 
Swiss Government surpluses and other fiscal 
measures designed to mop up excess liquidity 
in the Swiss money and capital markets. At 
the same time, the Treasury’s borrowing 
transactions will assist the Swiss authorities 
in dealing with Switzerland's problems of fis- 
cal and monetary management, particularly 
by providing a desired investment outlet for 
capital funds which might otherwise be 
sterilized. 

Borrowings of this kind can also provide 
a convenient means of strengthening the 
Treasury's Swiss franc resources available for 
exchange operations, although the present 
borrowing is not needed for this purpose. 
Large scale flows of funds to Switzerland at 
times have had destabilizing effects in the 
exchange markets. Such effects have been 
and will continue to be counteracted through 
offical transactions, undertaken in full con- 
sultation and cooperation between the Swiss 
and United States authorities. Actually, the 
flow of funds to Switzerland has ceased since 
July and official U.S. commitments have been 
reduced in an orderly manner since that 
time. The new arrangements will provide 
useful flexibility, however, not only for 
Treasury operations in Swiss francs but also 
for bringing about a flow of capital into the 
United States. 


Facr SHEET CONCERNING REFUNDING OF 
TREASURY BORROWING or ITALIAN LIRE 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 5, 1962. 

The Treasury's daily statement for Oc- 
tober 31, 1962, shows that the Treasury ħas 
issued bonds denominated in Italian lire of 
approximately $25 million equivalent (15.5 
billion lire). These bonds will bear inter- 
est at 3 percent per annum. The State- 
ment also shows that the Treasury's out- 
standing certificates of indebtedness denom- 
inated in Italian lire have declined by a 
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corresponding amount. This is the first 
step in a program, which will be completed 
before yearend, of refunding into 15-month 
bonds all outstanding Italian lira-denomi- 
nated certificates of indebtedness, which 
total about $150 million or 93 million lire. 

The borrowings of lire were undertaken 
by the Treasury beginning in January 1962 
to provide resources for exchange operations 
in the market for both spot and forward lire. 
Such operations, conducted in close coopera- 
tion with the Italian authorities, have proven 
their usefulness in slowing down the ac- 
cumulation of dollars in Italy’s official re- 
serves. However, exchange market devel- 
opments have not yet permitted a reversal 
of these operations, and therefore it has 
been deemed desirable to place the Treas- 
ury's lire indebtedness on a 15-month ma- 
turity basis, which should permit greater 
flexibility in the gradual liquidation of the 
Treasury's lire operations. 


FACT SHEET CONCERNING TREASURY BOR- 
ROWING OF ITALIAN LIRE 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 5, 1962. 

The Treasury's daily statement for No- 
vember 30 shows that the Treasury has now 
isued a total of $150 million in Italian 
lire bonds. In addition, $50 million of 
certificates of indebtedness still remain out- 
standing but they will also be converted into 
bonds before yearend. The statement thus 
reflects an increase in Treasury borrowing 
of Italian lire by $50 million, raising the 
total to $200 million. The additional $50 
million borrowing was again handled as a 
public debt operation, authorized under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act as amended. The 
bond has a maturity of 15 months and will 
bear interest at 3 percent. 

Italy has recently undertaken reforms in 
its money and capital markets and is now 
issuing Treasury bills at auction on a regular 
monthly basis. These developments, repre- 
senting a step in the direction of more active 
European money and capital markets are 
welcomed by the United States. 

These institutional changes, however, have 
created a need for additional domestic 
liquidity in Italy which has been partially 
met by commercial bank sales of dollars to 
the Italian exchange office, The additional 
$50 million lire borrowing serves to absorb 
part of the increase in Italian official reserves 


— anticipation of an eventual reversal of the 
ow. 


AMERICA’S FARM FUTURE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the big- 
gest legislative news of the past week is 
the decision of the wheat farmers of 
America. They have voted resounding- 
ly against a supply management pro- 
gram which had been proposed to them 
by Secretary of Agriculture Freeman. 

This leaves a vacuum in our agricul- 
tural policy which must be filled. The 
Secretary of Agriculture says that he will 
have no further suggestions for a wheat 
program in the coming months and the 
initiative has reverted to the Congress 
to draft the policy for this vital field of 
American economic community. 
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We should go further than just wheat 
planning in writing legislation to take 
care of the situation created by the de- 
feat of the wheat referendum. This is 
a great opportunity in which the Con- 
gress can make a step forward in our 
agricultural thinking and planning. Part 
of my thinking is influenced by the fact 
that I have been watching with great 
interest in the recent years the condition 
of the lands which have been held un- 
der trust for the people of the Nation in 
what is known as the soil bank. The 
soil bank program retired from active ag- 
ricultural use many thousands of acres 
of farm land and the crops which might 
have been grown on those lands never 
went into our surplus, never became a 
charge upon the taxpayers for their stor- 
age and handling, and have not added to 
our agricultural marketing problems. It 
is true that the soil bank costs money, 
but it has been a justified expense, as is 
apparent when you actually go and walk 
upon these lands and see how they have 
been held as an agricultural and con- 
servation reserve for the future. We 
should use some of the experience which 
has been gained from our use of the soil 
bank end start a land retirement and a 
soil conservation program. Such a pro- 
gram might be limited to 3 years rather 
than to the 5 or 10 years’ span which was 
previously contemplated in the soil bank 
program. Under the soil use provisions 
a 3-year contract could be adequate. 
The landowner would, of course, be com- 
pensated for putting his land into re- 
tirement under this program. 

We should not, however, stop at that 
point but ought to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make a study of land 
uses throughout the United States. He 
should consult the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Defense, the 
Housing and Home Financing Agency, 
the States, local governments, all of 
those who have a hand in land use, and 
we should develop a consistent land-use 
program which would go forward from 
current conditions to a more efficient or 
appropriate use for the Nation's soil. 

With the opportunity now given us by 
defeat of the wheat referendum we 
should also at this time provide for some 
crop support program which would bol- 
ster up our agricultural community un- 
til the full effect of a land retirement 
and soil use program can be put into ef- 
fect. These price supports would be at 
such a level as to provide disaster pro- 
tection to farmers rather than at levels 
that provide incentives to produce more 
crops. It would also help meet the sur- 
plus problems we have in wheat and feed 
grains. 

For this reason I have introduced a soil 
conserving program in the House of 
Representatives and I hope that it will 
get favorable consideration. 


TARIFFS ON WATERPROOF 
FOOTWEAR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


May 23 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
Presidential proclamation on tariffs of 
1933, waterproof footwear is defined as 
“composed wholly or in chief value of 
india rubber.” This has been interpreted 
to mean “natural rubber.” Although a 
large part of imported footwear is com- 
posed of synthetic rubber or plastics, and 
compete directly with footwear com- 
posed of natural rubber, it is able to 
escape the American duty. In 1962 the 
Tariff Commission in its tariff classifica- 
tion study declared that this distinction 
is “technical in nature” and results in an 
“anomaly.” 

As the Commission pointed out, there 
is no practical distinction between foot- 
wear of natural rubber or synthetic rub- 
ber. I am today introducing an amend- 
ment to the Tariff Act of 1930 that will 
correct this discrepancy and carry out 
the original intent of the Congress that 
all waterproof footwear be placed under 
the same tariff duty. 

Not only will this measure ease the 
administration of the act, it will put the 
U.S. policy on waterproof footwear on the 
same basis as that of the principal ex- 
porters of this footwear to the United 
States. 


KENNEDY WOOS AND WINS SUP- 
PORT OF DIXIE SOLONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DerounIAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said by the Washington 
Post and papers of like editorial tend- 
ency about the southern Democrat-Re- 
publican coalition. This was always pure 
nonsense and it is so, today. In yester- 
day’s Atlanta Journal, an article by Vin- 
cent J. Burke points out that in the five 
key votes thus far this year, southern 
Democrats overwhelmingly supported 
the Kennedy New Frontier. I am won- 
dering if the Washington Post will now 
write an editorial about this coalition: 
KENNEDY Woos AND WINS SUPPORT or DIXIE 

SOLONS 
(By Vincent J. Burke) 

WASHINGTON.—Two years and four months 
after he entered the White House, President 
Kennedy is enjoying a belated honeymoon 
with southern Democrats in Congress. 

This runs counter to the historic pattern 
of Presidential relations with Capitol Hill. 
According to the traditional script, the 
President is accorded a brief honeymoon 
after taking office, whereupon lawmakers of 


both parties gradually become more difficult 
to deal with. 

This year, congressional Democrats from 
the South provided a bigger margin of sup- 
port for Kennedy’s “must” legislation than 
they did in either 1961 or 1962. 

The rise in party loyalty among House 
Democrats from States of the old Confed- 
eracy has enabled Kennedy’s lieutenants to 
win every one of their five big battles in the 
House this year despite marked stiffening of 
opposition from Republicans. 

Mississippi's five Democrats are still voting 
almost solidly against Kennedy but there 
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has been a good deal more support from 
the other Old South Representatives. 

Kennedy’s success in weaning a significant 
number of southern Democrats away from 
the long-standing coalition with GOP House 
leaders has been achieved so gradually that 
it has received scant public attention. 

Yet it constitutes the most impressive po- 
litical triumph of the Kennedy administra- 
tion and ranks as one of the most surprising 
developments in recent political history. 

The causes are Many. Foremost among 
them is that Kennedy and his aids have 
assiduously wooed and lobbied the southern- 
ers and painstakingly cultivated their friend- 
ship, Influential southerners, such as Rep- 
resentative CarL VINSON, Democrat, of 
Georgia, have thrown their support to Ken- 
nedy on issue after issue. 

Federal funds have been liberally dispensed 
for construction projects in the South. Pat- 
ronage has been used with a view to winning 
support in Dixie. Moreover, Kennedy has 
been willing to compromise on legislative 
issues. 

On the crucial final rollcall in each of the 
five House battles, 41 of the 95 southern 
Democrats did not cast a vote against Ken- 
nedy. On these showdowns 20 others voted 
with the administration forces more often 
than not. Only 12 die-hard Kennedy foes 
failed to cast one vote in support of the 
administration. 

The five 1963 struggles: 


HOUSE RULES 


On Jan. 9 the House on a 235-196 rollcall 
kept lawmakers friendly to Kennedy in con- 
trol of the powerful House Rules Committee. 
Southern Democrats supported the President 
50-44. This compared with a 62-36 vote they 
cast against the administration on the same 
issue 2 years earlier. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

On April 10 the House voted 228-184 to 
restore $450 million in public works funds 
which Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats had stripped from an appropriation bill 
in committee. Southern Democrats voted 
60-30 in support of the administration. 


DOCTOR TRAINING 


On April 24, despite opposition from a 
majority of Republicans, the House approved 
an administration plan to provide Federal 
loans for needy medical students. The vote 
was 239-171; southern Democrats favored it 
53-32. A 
FEED GRAINS 

On April 25 the House by a 12-vote margin 
passed a 2-year extension of the administra- 
tion’s surplus-curbing feed-grain program. 
Southern Democrats voted yes 71-18. 

DEBT CEILING 

On May 15, party lines tightened further 
on passage of legislation to raise the legal 
ceiling on the national debt. The vote was 
213-204. Voting no by 172-1, Republicans 
were beaten by a 212-32 Democratic vote, 
with southerners helping, 60-29. 


THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under the previous order of 
the House the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHBROOK], is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
new member of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities I feel that it is 
incumbent upon me to state my philoso- 
phy concerning the purpose of this com- 
mittee which plays such a vital part in 
controlling the Communist conspiracy 
against the United States. In speaking 
in support of the House Committee on 
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Un-American Activities, I am not de- 
fending its work since its record speaks 
for itself. In fact, the opponents of this 
Committee constitute such a small 
minority that it is hardly necessary to 
answer their charge. Few Americans 
have been convinced by the thunder from 
the left against this vital and hardwork- 
ing congressional committee. 

It is my contention that since its in- 
ception, in 1938-39, the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities has been one 
of the major vanguards of freedom in 
unmasking the devious activities, tech- 
niques and philosophy of a movement 
bent on engulfing not only America but 
the entire world. 

In 1960, 81 Communist Parties from 
different parts of the world met in Mos- 
cow. It was decided at that meeting 
that the time had come for the Com- 
munist apparatus to wage a resolute war 
against the anti-Communist agencies 
and organizations throughout the world. 
In a short space of a few months, it was 
frightening to find out how many writers 
and publications from the non-Com- 
munist left had suddenly directed a long 
series of vicious attacks against the anti- 
Communists, particularly in the United 
States. Iam sure there is no direct con- 
nection but it is indeed a unique coinci- 
dence. Here are just a few examples: 

The national defense strategy semi- 
nars, which have been held under the 
auspices of the Department of Defense 
featuring outstanding authorities on 
communism have been smeared in the 
leftist-oriented publication the New Re- 
public. Gradually these seminars have 
been disbanded. We also found a series 
of attacks on anti-Communist military 
personnel in the Pentagon. The military 
has been muzzled. There was a renewed 
sniping at the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and its great director, J. Edgar 
Hoover. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, of course, had been 
over the years constantly under the guns 
of the Communists and the leftwing 
crowd in this country, but since the Mos- 
cow meeting the tempo of the attack was 
stepped up and highlighted by the pub- 
lishing of a book entitled, “The Un- 
Americans.” This book is a vicious and 
libelous attack upon the committee and 
parrots the description which the Com- 
munist apparatus has for many years 
given to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

I only mention the book “Un-Ameri- 
cans,” because it is typical of the insid- 
ious attacks of the far left and the Com- 
munist satellites. Written by Frank 
Donner, who is billed only as a “consti- 
tutional lawyer,” it is full of innuendo 
and distortion. Who is Frank Donner? 
On December 13, 1955, ex-Communist 
Herbert Fuchs identified Donner as a 
member of a Communist cell in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board of the early 
1940’s. Fuchs, identification was con- 
firmed on December 14, 1955, by Morti- 
mer Riemer and on March 1, 1956, by 
Harry Cooper. Questioned about these 
identifications, Author Donner invoked 
the first and fifth amendments. Mr. 
Speaker, I have an authentic tape of the 
testimony of this man and it conveys far 
more than the word record ever could. It 
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indicates the extreme contempt of these 
people who willingly do the work of the 
Soviets and then cling to every safeguard 
that a free country such as ours gives 
them to protect their perfidy. Many 
hundreds of constituents in my district 
have heard it and it conveys a message 
which I cannot match in my brief re- 
marks today. 

In 1962, the drive against the commit- 
tee was further stepped up when top- 
ranking Communists from more than 20 
countries met in Liblice, Czechoslovakia, 
late in May, to plan how the various 
constituent parties could best destroy 
their enemies. In fact, the theme of 
their meeting was “Anticommunism, the 
Enemy of Mankind.” Their abridged 
proceedings of this parley were recorded 
in the World Marxist Review, the official 
world Communist organ which is pub- 
lished in 18 languages. These proceed- 
ings outline the seven steps which were 
considered essential to the victory of 
communism in the United States. The 
fourth step, in part, was announced as 
“abolition of the House Un-American 
Committee,” 
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From 1941 until the close of the 87th 
Congress in 1962, the Committee on Un- 
American Activities has made 142 legis- 
lative recommendations to the Congress, 
98 of these without repetition. A total 
of 42 of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions have been enacted into law. In the 
87th Congress alone, six of our seven 
recommendations were enacted into law. 
This is not by any means the total pic- 
ture. The committee has developed in- 
formation on policy matters which has 
resulted in 13 of its policy recommenda- 
tions being adopted in various forms by 
Executive orders and directives in the 
executive branch of Government. 

The findings of the American Bar As- 
sociation’s Special Committee on Com- 
munist Strategy, Tactics, and Objec- 
tives which was announced on July 1, 
1960 provides a fine endorsement. This 
report had the following to say regarding 
the committee’s legislative activity: 

The record of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security is one of accom- 
plishments and achievements despite the 
fact they have been the targets of inspired 
propaganda attacks designed to curb their 
effectiveness. Continuation of these com- 
mittees is essential to the enactment of 
sound security legislation. 


It is usually alleged as a part of the 
wornout script against the committee 
that it mistreats witnesses. The same 
American Bar Association special com- 
mittee had the following to say on this 
subject: 

The congressional committees investigat- 
ing communism, and in particular the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, have 
been attacked on the ground that they have 
engaged in smear campaigns and have in- 
vaded the constitutional rights of persons 
investigated. Your committee is impressed 
with the fairness with which hearings be- 
fore that committee have been conducted 
+ * *. We are satisfied that the witnesses 
called to testify before the committee are be- 
ing treated fairly and properly in all respects 
and we also feel satisfied that each witness is 
accorded full protection so far as his consti- 
tutional or other legal rights are involved. 
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As to the matter of constitutionality, 
invariably the committee’s contempt ci- 
tations are appealed following convic- 
tion. Although the Supreme Court has 
upset a number of these convictions on 
technicalities, it has repeatedly sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the com- 
mittee, its procedures and actions. 
There is no committee of the Congress, 
in fact, which has had its constitution- 
ality considered so thoroughly in our 
courts as the committee on which I am 
proud to serve, and it has always come 
through without question. 


WATCHDOG FUNCTION 


The Members of Congress could hard- 
ly enact wise laws without the power to 
inquire into the necessity for such laws 
nor could they amend or change laws al- 
ready enacted if they did not have the 
power to investigate and to recommend 
new legislation im consonance with 
changing conditions. The House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities exer- 
cises this right of inquiry which is 
afforded legislative bodies. The commit- 
tee is one of the standing committees of 
the House of Representatives and was 
established on January 3, 1945, for the 
express purpose of investigating the ex- 
tent, character, and objects of un-Amer- 
ican propaganda activities in the United 
States. It was continued as a standing 
committee by the provisions of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act—Public Law 
601, 79th Congress. In the discharge of 
its duty, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities seeks to develop factual infor- 
mation on the administration and opera- 
tion of the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
the Communist Control Act of 1954, the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act, and 
various criminal statutes relating to 
treason and subversion. Its prime obli- 
gation is to exercise watchfulness over 
the execution by administrative agencies 
relating to subversive activities and in- 
ternal security. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that the 
record of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities is such that every 
patriotic citizen should proffer his en- 
dorsement. Keeping a watchful eye on 
the administration of the law by the 
executive branch of Government is a 
main duty of every congressional com- 
mittee and especially the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. On the 
basis of investigation, remedial legisla- 
tion is offered and reforms instituted. 
The commitee has brought to the atten- 
tion of the public many situations that 
have resulted in remedial legislation and 
tighter security systems throughout our 
Government. 


I will cite a few examples that have 
affected our national security. The El- 
lenton-Hoakon case was the first involv- 
ing espionage exposed by any congres- 
sional committee. It concerned the 
attempts of the Soviet Union to obtain 
information regarding the development 
of the first atomic bomb. The Gerhart 
Eisler case is another. Eisler was a 
member of the International Communist 
movement, or Comintern, and was un- 
covered as the actual leader of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States direct- 
ing the official party line through the 
Daily Worker. Eisler fled the United 
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States while under indictment by the De- 
partment of Justice and is now heading 
the agitation and propaganda arm of 
East Germany. The famous case of 
William Remington who was originally 
investigated by a Senate committee, dis- 
missed from a Government position for 
alleged espionage activities, and later 
won reinstatement to his Government 
post through the courts. Soon after, 
however, due to the efforts of the House 
Commitiee on Un-American Activities, 
he was determined to have been an ac- 
tual member of the Communist Party, 
was prosecuted by the United States, con- 
victed of perjury and sent to the Lewis- 
burg Penitentiary. There was the Eliz- 
abeth Bentley espionage case involving a 
number of Government employees, the 
investigation of Red influences in Hol- 
lywood and, of course, the famous Alger 
Hiss case. Who can forget J. Peters, 
Harry Dexter White, Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster, just a few of the many 
persons whose operations were exposed 
by this committee? Our hearings have 
not only uncovered infiltrators and spies 
in Government but even more important 
they have exposed and thereby destroyed 
the effectiveness of numerous party 
fronts, infiltration schemes and united 
front operations which might have 
duped many well-meaning Americans. 
A RECENT CASE 


One of the most appalling and shock- 
ing revelations to come on the scene in 
recent years is the defection of Bernon 
Mitchell and William Martin to the So- 
viet Union. These two men were em- 
ployed by the National Security Agency 
with access to highly classified informa- 
tion. The NSA, of course, is the Govern- 
ment’s supersecret code and communica- 
tions arm. The committee instituted an 
extensive investigation of the circum- 
stances surrounding the defection, to- 
gether with a thorough and detailed 
examination of the personnel security 
regulations and procedures in effect at 
the time of defection, and of subsequent 
measures taken by the Agency to resolve 
any weaknesses in its procedures. A de- 
tailed report of the investigation, titled 
“Security Practices in the National Se- 
curity Agency,” was released by the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in August of 1962. 

At this point I would like to bring out 
some of the high points of the investiga- 
tion by the committee just to emphasize 
the serious need for the committee and 
its work in maintaining a strong na- 
tional security program. From the out- 
set it appeared that there were violations 
and inconsistent application of security 
procedures, for up to the time of the 
committee's investigation, cryptologic in- 
formation was permitted in the hands 
of those who had not received a com- 
plete security clearance. Through this 
procedure, the Agency was failing to 
make certain that an employee given 
access to cryptologic information was of 
“excellent character and discretion and 
of unquestioned loyalty to the United 
States.” In fact the Agency was even 
making appointments in classified areas 
without full field investigations and 
national agency checks of the parties 
receiving them, further demonstrating 
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severe laxity in security practices. An- 
other example of security flaccidity was 
the hiring of a person who had been de- 
nied employment by another Govern- 
ment agency because he was strongly 
suspected of both homosexuality and 
Communist activities. 

The committee's discoveries regarding 
the two defectors, Bernon Mitchell and 
William Martin, should have an awaken- 
ing effect on every citizen concerned 
about the danger of international com- 
munism. The following are some of the 
facts that the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities turned up which 
were unknown to the National Security 
Agency’s security office until after the 
two had defected: 

First. When Martin, as an employee of 
NSA, was sent to study at the University 
of Illinois in 1959, he had associations 
with members of the Communist Party. 

Second. In December 1959, Mitchell 
and Martin traveled to Cuba without 
permission of the Agency and in violation 
of its directives. 

Third. Martin was sexually abnormal; 
in fact, a masochist. 

Fourth. Mitchell had posed for nude 
saa slides perched on a velvet-covered 


Fifth. Mitchell and Martin were ag- 
nostics who were critical of the United 
States and complimentary of the Soviet 
way of life. This was known by several 
dozen employees of NSA, yet unknown to 
its Office of Security Services. 

Sixth. In May 1960, Mitchell sought 
the services of a psychiatrist, whose of- 
fices are located near the Nation’s Capi- 
talin suburban Maryland. The psychia- 
trist testified in executive session before 
the committee in September 1960 to the 
effect that, on the basis of three con- 
sultations with Mitchell, he had con- 
cluded that Mitchell had had homosexual 
problems for many years. 

Further investigation revealed that 
the Director of Personnel had falsified 
records and he was subsequently com- 
pelled to resign. During the course of 
this long probe into the supersecret 
agency, House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities discovered evidence of 
misconduct on the part of other Agency 
officials. Inasmuch as the nature of 
most of the misconduct was outside the 
jurisdictional scope of the committee, 
the evidence and investigative leads 
were turned over to the Department of 
Defense. Followup inquiries resulted in 
the removal of several officials from the 
Agency’s payroll. 

Conclusions of the investigation point- 
ed out appalling defects in this, the 
most sensitive security organization in 
our Government, which seriously affected 
the integrity of the U.S. Government 
and its people in their life and death 
struggle with the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. It is my contention 
that the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities’ investigation into the 


the committee for it has resulted in 
Sweeping reforms. Not only were two 
top officials removed, but 26 employees 
were dismissed as sex deviates and 22 
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basic reforms in NSA security proce- 
dures were instituted. In addition, H.R. 
950, which amends the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, making sweeping reforms 
in personnel security procedures in the 
National Security Agency, was intro- 
duced and passed the House on May 9, 
1963 by a vote of 340 to 40. This case 
could well serve as a model for proper 
cooperation between Government agen- 
cies and legislative committees. 
THREAT FROM WITHIN 


We are at war with the Communists— 
make no mistake about that. If we re- 
lax for one moment, we risk national 
disaster. Atheistic communism now con- 
trols one-fourth of the earth’s surface 
and one-third of its people. Yet the 
greatest Communist threat is from 
within, not without. The Communist 
Party has attempted to infiltrate every 
segment of American life and these ef- 
forts have been thwarted by the coun- 
try’s internal security programs, the 
FBI and the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. At this very mo- 
ment, the Communist Party has delib- 
erately refused to register with the 
Attorney General as required by the law 
of the land. Communist apologists 
should recognize once and for all the 
serious nature of this godless force. 
Leftists can no longer feign innocence of 
the true nature of the criminal con- 
spiracy which they support. 

The record of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, Mr. Speaker, 
indicates that it was never fooled by 
Communist perfidy. Few other organi- 
zations or individuals can make that 
statement. It was not deceived in the 
pre-World War II era, it was not fooled 
during the war and it has not been 
fooled since. Its long and lengthy hear- 
ings indicate a consistent record of 
warning to the American people, warn- 
ings which if heeded would have helped 
prevent nearly one billion people going 
under Communist subjugation, warning 
which if heeded would have prevented 
the waste of billions of dollars in foreign 
aid going directly into the Communist 
camp, warnings which if heeded would 
have meant no coalitions, no “improved 
relations” in trade diplomacy. Yes, 
these warnings have been there all of the 
time. 

Consider this 1948 testimony brought 
to light by the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in 1948: 

Mr. STRIPLING. General Groves, did you ever 
report the efforts of the Russian agents to 
obtain information regarding atomic devel- 
opment to the President of the United 
States? 

General Groves. Yes. 

Mr. Srrirtinc. When was that? 

General Groves. It would have to be in 
1944. It was contained in a report to the 
President which President Roosevelt read in 
my presence and the matter was discussed 
with me. This was just before he left for 
Yalta. It was brought to the attention of 
President Truman in the first report that 
was made to President Truman after he took 
office which was as soon after his taking 
office as the Secretary of War could make an 
appointment and on that occasion the 
written memorandum was read by Mr. Tru- 
man 


Page after page documents the tedious 
and unrewarding efforts of this commit- 
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tee to expose a traitorous enemy. Today 
as in the past the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities stands as the 
major obstacle to Communist subver- 
sion in the United States and as such 
it also is the chief target of Communist 
abuse. 

Misinformed people often criticize the 
FBI because they do not know its proper 
role. Personally, I believe that J. Edgar 
Hoover is one of the greatest Americans 
of our generation. He is of unques- 
tioned ability and loyalty. Why, many 
ask, has he not done something about 
this situation? Let me say that like the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, Mr. Hoover has never been de- 
ceived by the Communists, their strate- 
gy, their goals, their tactics. Like the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities’ warnings, moreover, many of his 
have gone unheeded. Unlike the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
however, the FBI is an investigatory 
body with no power to subpena witnesses 
or suggest remedial legislation to plug 
loopholes in our security program. The 
FBI is in the executive branch of gov- 
ernment and as a fact-gathering agency 
lays its reports before the enforcement 
division of the Justice Department. Its 
responsibility ends here. Consequently, 
no blame can attach to the FBI for al- 
leged failure to expose the facts of the 
Hiss case, for example. The FBI has no 
power to make public the facts it un- 
covers; in fact it is prohibited from 
doing this. It is for this reason that the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and not the FBI brought to light 
the sordid details of the Hiss case. Re- 
sponsibility does lie with those individu- 
als in the executive branch who have 
access to the FBI reports and then fail 
to act upon them. 

It is our committee, not the FBI, that 
has the proper role of informing the pub- 
lic regarding matters affecting the Com- 
munist conspiracy. As a part of this 
function, the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities has often been branded as 
“witch hunting” and “headline hunt- 
ing.” The facts hardly bear this out. 
In the case of the National Security 
Agency investigations, referred to previ- 
ously, the committee’s hearings were 
held in 16 secret sessions—no flair, no 
glare. Many of our hearings are in 
executive session to protect witnesses. 
Many of these hearings are never 
made public. However, as a part of our 
informing function, information devel- 
oped for the Congress by the committee 
during the past 25 years has been pub- 
lished in 497 separate volumes compris- 
ing the testimony of almost 4,000 wit- 
nesses—most of them Communists—and 
reports on these investigations. 

In a broadcast of February 1962 which 
it beamed toward European countries, 
Radio Moscow, the official agency of the 
Soviet Union’s Communist propaganda 
effort, viciously attacked the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
calling it a detriment to the American 
people. It is dangerous, of course, to 
say that something is wrong when the 
Communists favor it and good if they 
oppose it. No American should make his 
judgment on this arbitrary standard. 
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However, when their true hand is shown 
consistently over a long period of time 
against the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and it is certain that 
the committee is their chief target, this 
vendetta should cause many critics to 
study the real basis for their opposition 
to our work. Yet, the campaign to 
abolish this vital work of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
continues. Abolishing this committee 
would mean destroying the agency which 
has developed more security legislation, 
given the Congress more information 
about Communism and has done more 
harm to the Communist Party than any 
other agency or group, public or private, 
in the world. I can well understand 
why the Communists want to destroy 
our committee but quite frankly, I find 
it difficult to understand what motivates 
the so-called liberals in our country. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PEACE- 
KEEPING CAPACITY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most thoughtful and valuable dis- 
cussions of the United Nations I have 
seen was the address of the distinguished 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs, the 
Honorable Richard N. Gardner, which 
Mr. Gardner delivered before the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law here 
in Washington on April 26, 1963. 

Because there has been so much recent 
analysis of the role of the United Nations 
as an instrument for keeping the peace 
and because Mr. Gardner’s speech on 
this occasion was primarily directed to 
this aspect of the work of the United 
Nations, I should like to call his remarks 
to the attention of Members of Congress. 

Under unanimous consent I therefore 
include the text of this address at this 
point in the Record: 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PEACEKEEPING 
CAPACITY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(Address by Richard N. Gardner) 

In his latest book, “Thinking About the 
Unthinkable,” Herman Kahn imagines a 
nuclear war with “millions, perhaps tens of 
millions of people killed,” which is sud- 
denly called off when President Kennedy 
sends Chairman Khrushchev a copy of 
“World Peace Through World Law,” by 
Louis Sohn and Grenville Clark, and pro- 
poses that they adopt the book's proposals 
forthwith. 

Kahn has the President say to Khru- 
shchev: “There is no point to your reading 
this book; you will not like it any more than 
I did. I merely suggest you sign it right 
after my signature. This is the only plan 
which has even been roughly thought 
through; let us, therefore, accept it.” 

Thereupon Kahn has Chairman Khru- 
shchey “accepting the offer and signing.” 

Like this charming allegory, much current 
discussion about the control of violence in 
the nuclear age is at once apocalyptic and 
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Utopian. We are told that unless a par- 
ticular brand of Utopia is accepted—wheth- 


we are doomed to incineration in a nuclear 
holocaust. 


Too often the spokesmen for a particular 
brand of Utopia are satisfied merely to state 
the stark alternatives. Few of them stop to 
answer the question: “How do we get from 
here to Utopia?” 

I do not pretend to know the answer to 
this But I suspect it is composed 
of a number of elements—among them, the 
maintenance of our deterrent capacity, the 
building of the material basis of freedom 
through aid and trade, and the development 
of the political cohesion of the free world 
through regional and functional organiza- 
tion. 

Tonight, I should like to emphasize an- 
other element of the answer—the develop- 
ment of the peacekeeping capacity of the 
United Nations. 

PEACEKEEPING FUNCTIONS OF U.N. 


There are two sides to the U.N.’s peace- 
keeping coin: 

The first side, which corresponds roughly 
to Chapter VI of the U.N. Charter, is pre- 
ventive diplomacy—measures of pacific set- 
tlement to keep disputes from erupting into 
violence. 

The second side, which corresponds rough- 
ly to chapter VII of the charter, is interna- 
tional policing action to contain violence and 
prevent it from widening into a global con- 
flict. 


How do these peacekeeping functions of 

the United Nations help us get from here 
to Utopia? They do so in two principal 
ways: 
In the first place, they help avoid global 
conflict and preserve the values of a free so- 
clety during the dangerous ideological, po- 
litical, and military confrontation in which 
we now find ourselves. 

This value of the U.N.’s peacekeeping role 
is fairly well understood. 

The U.N. serves as a forum for ventilating 
grievances and for mobilizing public opinion 
and political pressure against breaches of the 
peace and acts of aggression. 

The U.N. serves as center of negotiation In 
which the settlement of disputes can be 
sought through quiet diplomacy, with the 
special advantage of a third man in the per- 
son of the Secretary General to get negotia- 
tions started where neither side is willing 
to take the first step. 

The United Nations is an action agency 
able to mount economic, administrative, and 
policing operations in situations where ac- 
tion by one country or even a group of coun- 
tries might prove politically inexpedient. 
The United Nations has special advantages 
of acceptability and noninflammability be- 
cause its actions are taken in the name of the 
community of nations as a whole. 

It is often said in criticism of the United 
Nations that it has not been able to keep 


numerous occasions to keep the Great Powers 
apart. 

In disputes between small states, or in 
areas where the withdrawal of a colonial re- 
gime has left a power vacuum, the involve- 
ment of the United Nations through debate, 
negotiation, or a peacekeeping presence has 
helped insulate a potentially dangerous sit- 
uation from the cold war. 

And even in confrontations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, the 
United Nations has demonstrated its value 
as a vehicle for Great Power disengagement. 

In the recent Cuban crisis, for example, the 
United Nations offered a valuable channel 
of negotiation which helped keep Soviet 
ships clear of our quarantine fleet. It also 
indicated future potential when both the So- 
viet Union and the United States agreed to 
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U.N. inspection in Cuba to verify the with- 
drawal of Soviet missiles. 

In the second place, and beyond these im- 
mediate benefits, the peacekeeping functions 
of the United Nations are an indispensable 
element in plans to escape from the balance 
of terror and to create a disarmed world 
under law. 

This value of the U.N. as a peacekeeping 
agency is less well understood. But in get- 
ting us from here to Utopia it is scarcely 
less important. For if general and complete 
disarmament is ever to be achieved, there 
will have to be a major buildup in the 
U.N.'’s peacekeeping role—its capacity for 
peaceful settlement and for controlling in- 
ternational violence by all means including 
the employment of international peace 
forces. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PEACEKEEPING AND 
DISARMAMENT 


The fact is that nations will never be will- 
ing to eliminate their arms until they have 
some substitute means of protecting their 
territorial integrity and vital interests. As 
President Kennedy told the U.N. General 
Assembly in September 1961: “To destroy 
arms is not enough. We must create 
even as we destroy—creating worldwide law 
and law enforcement as we outlaw worldwide 
war and weapons.” 

The U.S. draft outline of a disarmament 
treaty recognizes the inescapable relation- 
ship between peacekeeping and disarmament 
when it states at the outset that the objec- 
tive of the treaty is to insure that disarma- 
ment is accompanied “by the establishment 
of reliable procedures for the settlement of 
disputes and by effective arrangements for 
the maintenance of peace in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 

The outline goes on to specify a number 
of measures for the development of the 
U.N.’s peacekeeping role—among them, — 
acceptance of the compulsory 
the International Court of Justice, the — 
provement of non judicial methods of peace- 
ful settlement, the establishment of a U.N. 
Peace Observation Corps for information and 
factfinding, and the buildup by the end of 
the disarmament process of a UN. peace 
force with sufficient armed forces and arma- 
ments so that no state could challenge it. 

This recognition of the importance of de- 
veloping the UN. s peacekeeping capacity 
in order to get us from here to utopila is 
one of the major points separating the 
Western countries and the Communist bloc. 

It is an unhappy fact of life that the Soviet 
Union has never accepte“ this concept of a 
disarmed world under law. The most highly 
publicized difference between ourselves and 
the Soviets has been on the subject of in- 

But our difference on the peace- 
keeping role of the United Nations has been 
no less wide and no less fundamental. 

Some 18 months ago, during the summer 
of 1961, we engaged in lengthy negotiations 
with the Soviets in Washington, Moscow, 
and New York on a draft statement of prin- 
ciples governing general and complete dis- 
armament. At the end of the negotiations 
we did achieve an agreed statement which 
noted, among other things, that the goal 
of negotiations is not only general and com- 
plete disarmament but also the establish- 
ment of reliable procedures for the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes and effective 
arrangements for the maintenance of peace 
im accordance with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

As a matter of fact, the joint statement 
not only provided for the establishment of 
2 United Nations peace force but specified: 

ts for the use of this force 
should insure that the United Nations can 
effectively deter or suppress any threat or use 
of arms in violation of the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations.” 
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As a result of this agreement, some people 
were encouraged to believe that the Soviets 
had at long last accepted the need for the 
building up of worldwide law and law en- 
forcement as an accompaniment to general 
disarmament. 

SOVIET POSITION 

These hopes were quickly destroyed. 

In the negotiations which followed in 
Geneva, Soviet spokesmen attacked the em- 
phasis placed by Western delegations on the 
relationship between disarmament and 
peacekeeping. Indeed, the Soviet delegate, 
Mr. Zorin, had this to say: “In the state- 
ments of the Western representatives a 
definite distortion of view is discernible. The 
fact that disarmament itself will be the 
surest and most certain means of securing 
peace and the security of States is disre- 
garded. When the means of waging war are 
destroyed, when states dispose of neither 
armies nor armaments, no one will be able 
to start a war and no one will be able to 
apply force or the threat of force in inter- 
national relations.” 

This Soviet position, of course, is sheer 
nonsense. The magnitude of the nonsense 
is revealed when one notes that under the 
Soviet disarmament plan nations would be 


for the “safeguarding of frontiers.” Without 
effective international measures for settling 
disputes and suppr aggression, it is 
only too obvious that these forces—and even 
citizens armed with ordinary flrearms—could 
be used to threaten the security of other 
nations. 

Indeed, bloc spokesmen in the disarma- 
ment negotiations have clearly reserved the 
right of Communist countries to continue 
to pursue their goals of world domination 
in a disarmed world through indirect ag- 
gression and subversion and so-called “wars 
of national liberation.” 

To be sure, the Soviets pay lipservice to 
the concept of peacekeeping. But their con- 


the Security Council (where they 
veto) and controlled by a military troika 
(where they would have another veto). 
The informed public is reasonably well 
to 


approach to the peacekeeping issue. 

Khrushchey has made great play of his 
4-year plan for general and complete dis- 
armament. But no one is entitled to a hear- 
ing on his brand of Utopia unless he has a 
serious proposal on how to get there. 

The Soviets have steadfastly shut their 
eyes to the problem. They 
cannot claim sincerity about general and 
complete disarmament until they are pre- 
pared to face up to it. 

U.N. CAPACITY FOR KEEPING THE PEACE 

In the 17 years of its existence the United 
Nations had demonstrated a significant ca- 
pacity for keeping the peace. Some 
of its peacekeeping role have followed lines 
clearly anticipated at San Francisco. Oth- 
ers have taken directions which the framers 
of the charter did not anticipate. 

In the field of pacific settlement, the stat- 
ute of the International Court of Justice ap- 
proved together with the charter provided 


settlement through nonjudicial machinery— 
including negotiation, inquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, resort to regional 
arrangements, and discussion by the Security 
Council and General Assembly. 

Looking back over the last 17 years, I 
think we must admit candidly that the orig- 
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inal hopes for judicial settlement were some- 
what exaggerated. 

The International Court has had compara- 
tively little business, about two cases a year 
on the average. 

Few countries have been willing to accept 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
without reservations. And the adversary 
proceedings brought to the Court as a result 
of voluntary agreement between the parties 
have been relatively few. 

The main reason for this has not been, as 
some people assert, that international law 
is too vague or ambiguous. It is rather that 
there are relatively few disputes which both 
parties are willing to have decided on the 
basis of the existing law. 

The major conflicts of our time are typi- 
cally “nonjusticiable” in the sense that at 
least one party is challenging the legal status 
quo. The disputes between the Soviets and 
the West over Berlin, between Red China 
and the Republic of China over Formosa, 
and between the Arab countries and Israel 
over Israel's existence, are obvious examples. 
Clearly these are not disputes which are sus- 
ceptible to solution by judicial settlement. 

This is not to say that the role of the In- 
ternational Court has been insignificant. 
The Court has performed a useful function 
in a number of adversary proceedings. It 
could render further useful service if states 
could be persuaded to be more forthcoming 
in taking justiciable disputes to it. More- 
over, in its advisory jurisdiction the Court 
has acted with distinction as a kind of “con- 
stitutional court” for the United Nations 
system. In this latter function its recent 
opinion affirming the binding character of 
peacekeeping assessments more than justi- 
fied its existence. 

Nevertheless, the primary means of pacific 
settlement in the last 17 years has been 
through nonjudicial machinery. The prin- 
cipal U.N. successes in this area are well 
known: 

In 1947, a U.N. Commission for Indonesia 
was able to help arrange a political settle- 
ment which gave independence to that 
country. 

In 1948, the U.N. Commission for India 
and Pakistan helped achieve a cease-fire 
in Kashmir. 

In 1947-49, Count Bernadotte and Ralph 
Bunche served as U.N. mediators to help 
bring about an armistice between Israel and 
the Arab countries. 

In 1958, and subsequently, a U.N. presence 
in Jordan helped ease tensions between Jor- 
dan and her neighbors. 

Within the last year, a U.N. mediator 
played a central role in bringing about a 
settlement in West New Guinea. 

And only In recent months U.N. interme- 
diaries have helped ease relationships be- 
tween the new Yemen Arab Republic and its 
neighbors. 

Looking back across 17 years of U.N. ex- 
perience in pacific settlement, one major 
theme is unmistakable. This is the impres- 
sive development of the political role of the 
Secretary General. 

The Security Council and the General 
Assembly have, as anticipated in the charter, 
made important contributions in pacific set- 
tlement. What the drafters at San Fran- 
cisco perhaps did not fully anticipate was the 
potential importance of articles 98 and 99— 
the Secretary General’s progress, to use 
Michel Virally’s apt description, from “moral 
authority to political authority.“ For some 
of the major accomplishments of the U.N. in 
pacific settlement have resulted from polit- 
ical initiatives taken by the Secretary Gen- 
eral or his agents. 

With respect to policing, the growth of 
the U.N. has been no less significant, Here 


The Political Role of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations,” L'Annuaire 
Francais de Droit International, IV, 1958. 
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the landmarks of accomplishment are equal- 
ly well known: 

In 1950, the Security Council, assisted by 
the voluntary absence of the Soviet Union, 
authorized the defense of South Korea 

Communist aggression. 

In 1956, the General Assembly established 
the United Nations Emergency Force in the 
Middle East and made possible the resolu- 
tion of the Suez crisis. 

In 1958, the Security Council dispatched 
a U.N. observer group to Lebanon to help 
prevent the illegal infiltration of arms and 
personnel across the borders of that country. 

In 1960, the Security Council established 
the United Nations operation in the Congo to 
protect the territorial integrity and political 
independence of that country. 


POLICING ACTIONS OF THE U.N. 


These U.N. policing actions have involved 
personnel from 54 countries. In the Congo 
alone, there were 20,000 U.N. troops contrib- 
uted by 21 different members. 

Just as in pacific settlement, the U.N.’s 
development in policing has also taken 
courses not fully anticipated at San Fran- 
cisco. The framers of the charter placed pri- 
mary emphasis on article 43 and the coriclu- 
sion of agreements which would have made 
available to the U.N. contingents of national 
military forces for use in dealing with 
aggression. 

As everyone knows, these agreements never 
came into existence. In their place the 
principal instruments for U.N. policing were 
two: 

The first was the Uniting for Peace Resolu- 
tion, enacted in 1950, which provided for the 
calling of an emergency special session of 
the General Assembly at 24 hours’ notice 
upon the vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council in the event that the Coun- 
cil was prevented from its pri- 
mary responsibility for international peace 
and security. 

Under this resolution the General Assem- 
bly can make appropriate recommendations 
to members for collective measures includ- 
ing, if necessary, the use of armed forces. 
This was the instrument for the establish- 
ment of the United Nations Emergency Force 
in the Middle East. 

The second instrument for the U.N.’s polic- 
ing role has been action of the Security 
Council. But in the absence of the armed 
forces made available to it under article 43 
the Council has called upon members to sup- 
ply forces on an ad hoc basis, with much of 
the responsibility for directing those forces 
resting on the Secretary General. 

The Soviets have challenged the legality of 
carrying out the U.N.’s policing responsi- 
bilities. They have cited the so-called 
“principle of unanimity,” by which they 
mean the U.N. can undertake and maintain 
policing action only with the agreement at 
every step of the way of all five permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

Such an assertion, of course, is a perver- 
sion of the U.N. Charter and of the veto pro- 
vision. Certainly it was originally hoped 
that there would be sufficient unanimity 
among the great powers to enable the orga- 
nization to require the mandatory action of 
all the members to repel aggression. But in 
the absence of that unanimity resort has 
been made to other provisions of the charter 
enabling the United Nations to maintain 
security through the voluntary action of its 
members. 

The United Nations Charter does provide 
that a major power can prevent its own 
forces from being used for policing actions 
with which it does not agree. It does not 
provide that a major power can prevent 
other powers from using their forces in a 
course of action to which they have agreed. 
To put the meaning the Soviets do on the 
“principle of unanimity” is justified neither 
by history nor reason. It would condemn 
the United Nations to impotence and frus- 
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tration—to being a debating society devoid 
of executive capacity. 

It is true that U.N. policing actions have 
been carried out in ways which may not have 
occurred to the draftsmen at San Francisco. 
But this is no basis for challenging their 
legality or propriety. As Oscar Schachter 
has put it: “There are certainly no logical 
reasons why the admittedly vague and im- 
precise language of the Charter must be 
restricted in meaning. The Charter is surely 
not to be construed like a lease of land or an 
insurance policy; it is a constitutional docu- 
ment whose broad phraser were designed to 
meet 


Some time ago Mr. Justice Stone noted in 
our domestic context: “If we remember that 
‘it is a Constitution we are expounding’ we 
cannot rightly prefer, of the possible mean- 
ings of its words, that which will defeat 
rather than effectuate the constitutional 
purpose.“ The principal constitutional 
Purpose of the United Nations is the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 
The accomplishments of the U.N. during the 
last 17 years both in pacific settlement and 
in international policing have implemented 
that purpose through measures consistent 
with the Charter and have provided a firm 
foundation for future efforts at building a 
stable world order, 


PROPOSALS FOR STRENGTHENING THE U.N.’S 
PEACEKEEPING ROLE 


Despite the considerable progress made 
during the last 17 years in the development 
of the U.N.’s peacekeeping ability, we have 
no cause for complacency. Indeed, the ac- 
complishments are still inadequate when 
weighed against the needs. This is true 
whether we measure the needs in terms of 
keeping the peace in the dangerous present 
or facilitating future progress toward gen- 
eral and complete disarmament. 

FFF 
ening the U.N.’s peacekeeping role. 
problem is to select those which pow Bic 
significant steps forward and which have 
some chance of political acceptance in the 
world in which we live. The following is a 
10-point program which meets both tests 
and for which we shall seek support in the 
months ahead: 

1. The political role of the Secretary Gen- 
eral: The continuing political role of the 

General is a vital element in the 
U.N.’s effectiveness as a peacekeeping agency. 
To maintain this role, the 
should continue to use his senior Bs — 
resident country representatives as agents in 
missions of peaceful settlement. Continu- 
ing efforts will also be needed to maintain 
the efficiency and political independence of 
the international secretariat without which 
effective peacekeeping cannot take place. 

2. Rapporteurs: The League of Nations 
made successful use of a rapporteurs or con- 
ciliators in contentious cases to report on 
the facts and recommend possible solutions, 
Greater use should be made of this device in 
disputes before the General Assembly and 
Security Council. 

3. International Court of Justice: The 
present administration, of course, continues 
to support repeal of the Connally amend- 
ment which provides that our acceptance of 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court does not apply to matters with- 
in US. domestic jurisdiction as de- 
termined by the United States. It would 
be desirable to secure the acceptance by free 
world nations of the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court at least with respect to the 
interpretation of international agreements— 
matters which are clearly not within a na- 
tion's domestic jurisdiction. This is a possi- 
bility which merits careful consideration. 


*Review of Kelsen, “Law of the United 
Nations,” 60 Yale L. J. 189 (1951). 

United States v. Classic, 313 US. 299, 
316, 320 (1941). 
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4. International Law Commission. Con- 
sideration also should be given to recon- 
stituting the International Law Commission 
on a full-time basis. The Commission now 
meets only about 10 weeks each year. At 
its present rate of progress, it may well take 
10 years to complete the three subjects which 
the General Assembly has assigned it on a 
priority basis—the law of treaties, state re- 
sponsibility, and the succession of states 
and governments—and at least 25 years to 
get through these and other important topics 
on the Commission’s agenda. The codifica- 
tion and progressive development of inter- 
national law is too urgent a matter to be 
dealt with on a part-time basis if it can be 
better dealt with. While the difficulties of 
putting the Commission on a full-time basis 
may be substantial, we are now in the proc- 
ess of taking a good look at the possibilities 
of overcoming them. 

5. U.N. Institute: The General Assembly 
last December called upon the Secretary 
General to study the feasibility and desira- 
bility of establishing a U.N. Institute. The 
Institute would arrange programs to train 
personnel for service in the U.N. system in 
both diplomatic and development operations. 
It would also serve as a center for opera- 
tions research in major areas of U.N. activity. 
Distinguished persons from member coun- 
tries associated with the Institute as faculty 
members, research fellows, lecturers or semi- 
nar participants could be selected, on occa- 
sion, by the Secretary General for important 
special missions. The United States warmly 
supports the establishment of the Institute. 

6. Analysis of peacekeeping experience: 
The Congo presented the U.N. with peace- 
keeping problems of unprecedented difficulty. 
It raised questions about the training, sup- 
ply, intelligence, public relations, military 
command, and political control of U.N. 
peacekeeping operations. An intensive re- 
view and analysis of the Congo experience 
would help the U.N. do better in the future. 

7. U.N. military staff: To promote the 
success of future peacekeeping operations, 
the Secretary General needs an expanded 
military staff unit at U.N. Headquarters. 
The recent appointment by the Secretary 
General of a permanent military adviser is 
a step in the right direction. 

8. Earmarking and training of national 
forces for U.N. use: In future peacekeeping 
emergencies, we must avoid the dangerous 
vacuum which might arise from delays in 
assembling U.N. forces. We must also avoid 
the erosion in the U.N.’s authority which 
would result from thrusting into peacekeep- 
ing actions national forces without special 
training in situations unique to the purposes 
and methods of the U.N. U.N. members 
should therefore be encouraged to train and 
maintain in readiness special forces which 
could be employed by the U.N. in peacekeep- 
ing emergencies. We welcome the decisions 
just taken by Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
to establish a 3,000 man Scandinavian force 
available for U.N. service. 

9. U.N. observer corps: The U.N. already 
has a Peace Observation Commission which 
Was created in 1950. Observer corps have 
demonstrated their utility in the past and 
will continue to be needed in the future. 
For example, the U.N, is expected soon to 
undertake important observer functions in 
Yemen. 

10. Financing peacekeeping operations: 
The decision of the International Court of 
Justice, accepted overwhelmingly in Decem- 
ber by the General Assembly, affirmed that 
peacekeeping assessments are binding on all 
members of the U.N. But the principle of 
collective financial responsibility has not yet 
become a fiscal practice as well as a legal 
theory. As of March 31, 1963, arrearages 
owed on the Middle East and Congo opera- 
tions amounted to about $100 million, of 
which $63 million was owed by the Soviet 
bloc and $14 million by France. Although 
some countries have started paying up on 
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the peacekeeping accounts since the Inter- 
national Court ruling, there are still 46 
countries who have paid nothing for the 
Congo and 24 countries who have paid noth- 
ing for UNEF. The minimum condition 
for maintaining the U.N.’s peacekeeping 
capacity is the prompt liquidation of these 
arrearages, the application of article 19 
against defaulting countries who are sub- 
ject to its provisions, adequate provision 
by the forthcoming special session of the 
General Assembly for financing the Congo 
and UNEF operations during the last half 
of 1963, and sensible ad hoc financial ar- 
rangements for future peacekeeping opera- 
tions which will accompany rather than 
follow the decisions to authorize such opera- 
tions. 


PEACEKEEPING NOT THWARTED BY SOVIET 


The 10 points outlined above represent the 
commitment of the United States to the 
progressive strengthening of the U.N.’s 
peacekeeping capacity. We can expect a 
large measure of support on many of these 
proposals from other countries of the free 
world. The same cannot be said, of course, 
of the Soviet bloc. 

In recent years the Soviet Union has re- 
jected in both principle and practice the 
independent character of the international 
secretariat which is essential to effective 
peace keeping; attacked as illegal the U.N. 
peacekeeping actions in the Congo and the 
Middle East; and refused to pay its assessed 
share of these peacekeeping operations. 

These Soviet actions are disquieting. But 
they do not doom the U.N. to frustration as 
a peacekeeping agency. 

The whole history of the organization—in 
Korea, the Congo, and elsewhere—proves that 
the contrary is the case. This will continue 
to be so as long as the United States and 
other free nations work together to main- 
tain and strengthen the U.N. as a peacekeep- 
ing agency on the basis of the common in- 
terest of the vast majority of U.N. members 
in peace and freedom. 

Communist obstruction alone will not 
destroy the U.N. as a peacekeeping agency. 
But the peacekeeping role of the U.N. could 
be jeopardized by a failure of support within 
the free world. 

The fact is that the Soviet leaders are not 
the only ones who oppose the buildup of the 
U.N.’s capacity to keep the peace. There are 
even some Americans who proclaim that the 
development of the U.N.’s peacekeeping role, 
and particularly the peacekeeping provisions 
of our disarmament treaty, are a threat to 
our national security. 

These American critics are prisoners of 
dangerous illusions which prevent them from 
understanding the thoroughgoing transfor- 
mation in international relations wrought by 
the advent of modern weapons. 

In an age when the Soviet Union and 
the United States have in their arsenals 
weapons each of which has the destructible 
power of all the bombs dropped in the 
Second World War—in an age when no mat- 
ter how many weapons one side may build 
neither side can escape unimaginable de- 
struction in a nuclear holocaust—in an age 
when the danger of war by accident or 
miscalculation grows with the increasing 
complexity of weapons systems—in such an 
age there is no rational alternative but to 
develop a civilized system of collective se- 
curity under the aegis of the United Nations. 

Obviously the difficulties involved in build- 
ing a disarmed world under law are enor- 
mous. But the difficulties of failing to do 
so are even greater. 

We must continue to struggle with the 
problem of getting “from here to Utopia.” 

Men who describe themselves as “realists” 
regard the peacekeeping provisions of the 
United States disarmament plan as visionary. 

They are mistaken. 

It is those who look forward to a world 
several decades hence without disarmament 
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and effective peace keeping who are the real 
visionaries, 

It is those who work untiringly for dis- 
armament and the strengthening of the 
United Nations as a peacekeeping agency 
who are the down-to-earth realists. 


H.R. 701 AND H.R. 2349 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are remarks which I prepared for 
delivery to the Briefing Conference on 
National Patent Policies and Practices 
sponsored by the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion and the Government Patent 
Lawyers’ Association in cooperation with 
the Georgetown University School of 
Law, at the Gramercy Inn, Washington, 
D.C., on May 21, 1963: 


Ladies and gentlemen, thank you for the 
opportunity of being with you today as a 
participant in your discussion on Govern- 
ment patent policies and on the ownership 
of patents on inventions produced on proj- 
ects financed by the Federal Government. 

No matter how you would describe the age 
we are living in, it certainly is not a dull 
one. Controversies and debates on every 
imaginable topic are the order of the day. 
And that, of course, is the way it should be 
in a democracy. The swapping of ideas 
and proposals in an attempt to reach a con- 
sensus satisfactory to most and in the fur- 
therance of the public interest is an Ameri- 
can trademark. It has always been one of 
our characteristics of greatness. 

Among the many subjects around which 
differing opinions swirl, is that of Govern- 
ment patent policy, particularly as respects 
ownership of patent rights on inventions re- 
sulting from governmentally financed re- 
search. But the problem is larger than just 
patent policies in respect to Government re- 
search contracts and grants. It actually con- 
cerns patent policies arising under all Fed- 
eral contracts. Even more, it concerns the 
creation of a sound framework in which rea- 
sonable uniformly applied patent policies 
and practices as respects Government inter- 
ests therein can be carried on in the further- 
ance of the public interest and the protection 
and encouragement of private property 
rights. 

The problem requires our concentrated at- 
tention. Over 70 percent of research work 
in the Nation today is financed by public 
funds. A large proportion of this, of course, 
is directly related to our defense and space 
efforts. 

The very magnitude of the public interest 
is reflected in the amounts currently being 
spent by the Federal Government on re- 
search. For instance, a recent survey by the 
National Science Foundation discloses that 
the Federal Government plans to obligate 
$14.7 billion for research and development 
during the 1963 fiscal year. This is an in- 
crease of 31 percent over the amount spent 
for research and development in fiscal 1962, 
and is about 16 times the amount spent in 
1948. 

Other problems that have arisen relate to 
changes in the inventive practice. Group 
research is replacing the lonely inventor and 
this in its turn gives rise to new patent 
ownership problems, 

Another area of growing concern is the 
necessity for working out satisfactory patent 
policies with major economic concentrations 
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abroad such as the European Economic 
Community. 

Finally, there is the serlous question 


whether our entire patent laws and patent 
system need revision. Is it, perhaps, out of 
date in an up-to-date world? 

Of these problems I would like to touch 
upon the first, that of Government patent 
policies and the creation of a reasonable, 
uniform system for their administration. 

I have introduced in the 88th Congress, 
two bills of major importance in this field, 
H.R. 701 and H.R. 2349. Both bills were 
also introduced in the last, the 87th Con- 
gress. 

The purpose of H.R. 701 is to attempt to 
bring some order out of chaotic and con- 
flicting Government patent policies to the 
end that a uniform practice as respects 
ownership of patents derived from Federal 
contracts and grants, research, and other- 
wise, would be carried out by executive 
agencies. 

This bill has been referred to Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Honorable 


The second bill, H.R, 2349, would amend 
the patent code to permit patent 
holders to bring civil actions against Gov- 
ernment contractors who infringe their 
Patents while carrying out Government 
contracts. 

This bill is also in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee but not yet referred to a subcommittee. 
There was a subcommittee hearing on that 
bill in 1961, but no action was taken. 

This audience need not be told about the 
confusing and contradictory policies among 
the executive branch agencies as respects the 
ownership of patents developed from feder- 
ally funded research. This past winter, the 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Senate Small 
Business Committee was caught in the cross- 
fire of internecine agency warfare as regards 
differing approaches to the problem. 

Ranged on one side in testimony before 
the subcommittee were the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission 
which roughly contended that the Govern- 
ment should generally retain title to inven- 
tions growing out of its research contracts 
on the ground that the public is entitled to 
all the fruits of taxpayer-financed research. 
This is the so-called “title theory.” 

Ranged on the other side were the Depart- 
ments of Defense and Commerce, and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion which argued generally that private in- 
terests should retain patent rights arising 
out of such research, with the Government 
having royalty-free rights to the inventions. 
This is the so-called “license theory.” 

The Atomic Energy Commission follows the 
policy of the Government retaining title. 

In the middle was Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, 
director of the White House Office of Science 
and Technology who presented proposals on 
which his office had been working for some 
months. Generally, he proposed a compro- 
mise under which the Government would re- 
tain title to the inventions under certain cir- 
cumstances and waive ownership to private 
industry in others. 

In any event, as the Senate Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
reiterated in its April 1963 report, there was 
an “urgent need for the Congress to legis- 
late a Government patent policy which will 
provide guidance to the departments and 
agencies in the disposition of patent rights 
in inventions resulting from the research 
they are conducting.” 

H.R. 701 is submitted as a vehicle for the 
establishment of such guidance standards, 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the House Small Business Committee filed 
in December 1960. 

It attempts to bring together under one 
controlling administrative authority, the 
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two major areas of Government patent in- 
terest—inventions by its own and 
employees, and interests in patents resulting 
from Federal contracts and grants, research 
and otherwise. 

As respects the first area, ownership of 
patents on inventions by Government em- 
ployees, this has y been a matter, up to 
now, of regulation by Executive order. 

The basic Executive order was No. 10096, 
issued on January 23, 1950, and until 1962, 
amended but once by a minor technical 
change in 1957. 

It provided that the Government would 
obtain the entire domestic, right, title and 
interest in and to all inventions made by 
any Government employee during working 
hours, or with a contribution by the Gov- 
ernment of facilities, equipment, materials, 
funds, or information, or of time, or services 
of other Government employees on official 
duty, or, which bore a direct relation to or 
were made in consequence of the official 
duties of the inventor. 

The order that where the Gov- 
ernment contribution or interest was mini- 
mal, title would be left to the employee sub- 
ject to a reservation to the Government of a 
nonexclusive, irrevocable, royalty-free li- 
cense in the invention with power to grant 
licenses for all governmental purposes. 

Certain presumptions were set forth by 
which work done by employees would be 
deemed to be within the scope of the Gov- 
ernment-ownership concept. 

The order applied to all Government agen- 
cies, with one major exception, the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

It applied to all employees, civilian and 

military. 
On April 5, 1962, a revision of parts of 
this order was promulgated by the Patent 
Office, and published in the Federal Regis- 
ter of April 6, 1962. The revision primarily 
concerned administrative changes. The 
substantive sections were left untouched. 

H.R. 701 would incorporate as a part of 
permanent law, provisions regarding owner- 
ship of patents in inventions by Govern- 
ment employees. It would provide a means 
by which the will of Congress, which is 
charged under the Constitution with author- 
ity over patents, would be expressed in this 
particular area. 

Section 3(a) of H.R. 701 is substantially 
similar to the provisions of Executive Order 
No. 10096 and the regulations issued there- 
under as respects standards for Government 
ownership of patents on inventions by its 
employees. Its scope, however, would be a 
bit broader and would include in addition 
to executive branch agencies, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and the Library of Con- 
gress. In part, its provisions would also 
include AEC employees as a result of a re- 
peal of a provision of the Atomic Energy 
Act. 

The second part of H.R. 701 provides uni- 
form standards for the ownership of patents 
on inventions made in the performance of 
contracts with the Government. Section 
3(b) would grant an exclusive right and title 
to the United States to any invention made 
by any non-Government employee if the 
invention were made in the performance of 
any obligation arising from a contract or 
lease executed, or grant made by or on be- 
half of an executive agency, and is directly 
related to the subject matter of such con- 
tract; or, it resulted from any activity under- 
taken in the performance of services under 
any contract or lease executed, or grant made 
by or on behalf of an executive agency for 
work involving scientific or technological 
research, development, or exploration. 

In other words, the contract section covers 
two separate situations whereby exclusive 
right and title in an invention would be 
vested in the United States. The first would 
involve an invention made in the perform- 
ance of an obligation arising under any con- 
tract or grant with the Government and 
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which was directly related to the subject 
matter of the contract. 

The second would involve an invention re- 
sulting from any activity undertaken in the 
performance of services under any research 
contract or grant. 

In this respect the bill would establish a 
uniform patent policy not only for research 
contracts and grants, but for all other Gov- 
ernment contracts where the conditions set 
forth in the bill would be applicable. 

But the bill goes even further in seeking 
uniformity. It would create in the execu- 
tive branch a Federal Inventions Admin- 
istration charged with the duty of protecting, 
promoting and administering the proprie- 
tary interests of the United States in respect 
to the various contract fields I have men- 
tioned. It would be headed by an Admin- 
istrator of Federal Inventions. 

Among other things, he would be author- 
ized to prescribe rules and regulations for 
the fulfillment by executive agencies of their 
obligations under any provision of law re- 
lating to the proprietary interests of the 
United States in inventions and in scientific 
and technological information. He would 
also conduct studies and investigations of 
patent policies of such agencies and report 
to Congress such recommendations for addi- 
tional legislation as he might determine to 
be necessary to protect the proprietary in- 
terests of the United States. 

He would take title to all US. patent 
interests, and effectuate the dedication for 
public use of the proprietary rights of the 
United States with respect to any patent 
if he determined that such action would 
best promote the public policy declared by 
the bill. 

He would, in fact, be a preservator of 
US. patent interests and a clearinghouse 
for scientific and technological information 
obtained by the United States through re- 
search activities conducted by Federal 
agencies and by other organizations incident 
to the performance or contracts and grants. 

He would be charged with the public dis- 
semination, within security limits, of scien- 
tific and technological information obtained 
by the United States. 

He would carry out the basic policy of the 
bill to make available to all, in the public 
interest, scientific and technological infor- 
mation gained through Federal activities. 

In pursuance of this policy, he would pro- 
vide for the granting of nonexclusive, 
royalty-free licenses for the use of patents 
held by the United States, for certain public 
policy purposes. 

He would also be authorized to grant, for 
the purposes of commercial exploitation, a 
license for the use of any patent held by 
the United States, for such times and for 
such fees as he would determine to be just 
and equitable. 

He would be empowered to request, within 
90 days after an application for a patent is 
made to the Commissioner of Patents by a 
Federal employee or a party under a Federal 
contract, that such patent be assigned to 
the United States. The patent application 
would be permitted to request a hearing be- 
fore a Board of Patent Interferences within 
30 days after receipt of a notice that the 
Administrator had requested assignment of 
the patent to the United States. Appeal 
would be provided from determinations by 
such a Board. 

To more fully protect the interests of the 
United States and all its citizens, the Ad- 
ministrator would be allowed a period of 5 
years after date of issuance of a patent to a 
Federal employee or a party under a Federal 
contract to request assignment of such a 
patent to the United States if he had reason 
to believe there was a failure to file or a false 
filing by the patent holder of pertinent in- 
formation about the patent, initially. The 
same procedural protections as on initial re- 
quests for assignment would apply. 
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Finally, the bill would provide that the 
Administrator could waive all or any part of 
the proprietary rights of the United States in 
patents obtained on inventions made under 
Federal grants or contracts if he determined 
that certain conditions as set forth in the 
bill existed. He would reserve to the United 
States an irrevocable license for the practice 
of such inventions in such cases. 

The major principles of the bill then, 
would be somewhat along the middle lines 
advocated by Dr. Wiesner before the Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee of the Senate Small 
Business Committee. Although exclusive 
title to patents on inventions by Federal 
employees and by persons under Federal 
contracts would basically be vested in the 
United States, this would not be an auto- 
matic procedure. Some patent rights would 
be retained by the United States. Its rights 
to others could be lost through default or 
by waiver. 

The result would be a uniform, Govern- 
ment-wide system for handling patents 
where the United States has a proprietary 
interest, and for protecting such rights. It 
would provide a method for systemically 
making available to the public at large much 
of the information gained from U.S.-spon- 
sored research activities. However, at the 
same time, by providing appropriate stand- 
ards, it could and would encourage the 
American inventive genius. In addition, the 
bill would provide for a system of monetary, 
incentive awards to inventors of merit as a 
further stimulus. 

I have given you a general outline of the 
major provisions of H.R. 701. I hope that 
it has been sufficient to convey the central 
purpose of the bill, that of establishing uni- 
form and reasonable policies and practices 
for the handling of patents derived from 
Federal activities and for the dissemination 
of scientific and technological information 
obtained therefrom. 

It is designed to bring order out of chaos 
in one area of our modern world where the 
Federal Government is currently spending 
almost $15 billion. 

It is intended to protect the public interest 
while at the same time encouraging private 
initiative. 

I ask you to give it your earnest con- 
sideration. 

My other bill, H.R. 2349, would make 
available to a patent holder whose inven- 
tion has been infringed by a Government 
contractor, the same remedies that are avail- 
able to all patent holders for patent 
infringement. 

At the present time, when contractors in- 
fringe patents while carrying out Govern- 
ment contracts, the aggrieved patent holders 
have no recourse except to enter suit against 
the United States in the Court of Claims; in 
effect, the United States is placed between 
the infringing contractor and the patent 
holder and the contractor is relieved of the 
consequences of his infringement. 

The bill would amend section 1498 of title 
28 of the United States Code to permit the 
patent holder to sue the infringing con- 
tractor under section 1338 of title 28, and 
chapter 29 of title 35, for the recovery of 
his reasonable compensation for the use and 
manufacture of his invention. 

The bill would, however, deny the patent 
holder injunctive relief against the use or 
manufacture of his invention for the United 
States “in time of war or national emer- 
gency,” or if the “Secretary of Defense cer- 
tifies to the court that such use or manu- 
facture is necessary in the interest of the 
national security.” The restriction on in- 
jJunctive relief makes it possible for the Gov- 
ernment to proceed with its procurement 
without fear of delay or restriction caused 


by patent infringement claims or contro- 
versies, 
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Here again, the intent is to protect the 
public interest while at the same time satis- 
factorily observing private rights. 

I hope that in these remarks today I have 
offered you some food for thought. 

The patent system is one of the strong- 
est bulwarks of democratic government to- 
day. It offers the same protection, the same 
opportunity, the same hope of reward, to 
every individual. Under our patent system, 
American industry has flourished, new prod- 
ucts have been invented, new uses for old 
ones discovered, and employment given to 
millions. Under it, a small, struggling Na- 
tion has grown into the greatest industrial 
power on earth. 

Now we are confronted with new condi- 
tions and new challenges, The Government, 
of necessity, has had to carry on numerous 
activities in which patentable inventions are 
involved. The framework for such activity 
is jerry built, however. It is rickety, a 
patchwork glued together over the years 
from a series of policies and practices. 

My bills seek to reestablish our patent 
system on a sound, stable, and reasonable 
basis so that both public and private inter- 
ests will be protected, preserved, and en- 
couraged, for the greatest good of America. 

I hope that you will join with me. I wel- 
come your comments and your suggestions. 


LET US BE HEARD ON A SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
sent a letter to our distinguished chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, the gentle- 
man from Virginia, the Honorable 
Howarp W. Smits, requesting that im- 
mediate consideration be given to the 
over two dozen resolutions which pro- 
pose the creation of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations. My colleagues and 
I are hopeful that in the security inter- 
ests of our Nation early action will be 
taken on this vital proposal. We cannot 
believe that on this basic issue all the 
evidence accumulated since 1961 in 
further justification of this special com- 
mittee will be overlooked. 

ILLUMINATING EVIDENCE FOR SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE 

It is a matter of record that the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee has been 
steadily informed of the growing, addi- 
tional evidence proving the desperate 
need for a special committee. Doubtless 
his many preoccupations have prevented 
a careful evaluation of this evidence. 
The time for such an evaluation is now. 
In fact, such action would be completely 
in the public interest. Once the facts 
are examined, I have no doubt about a 
favorable outcome on the creation of a 
ee Committee on the Captive Na- 

Ons. 

Our efforts to establish a special com- 
mittee have been more than rewarded 
by the evidence furnished us by the Sec- 
retary of State and our own Committee 
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on Foreign Affairs. The letters sent by 
Secretary Rusk in response to inquiries 
about the special committee almost 
border on the ridiculous as concerns 
both East European. history and Ameri- 
can groups interested in the formation 
of this special committee. If some mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee find it diffi- 
cult to understand the significance of 
these letters and their defective precon- 
ceptions, we shall be most happy to ex- 
plain it. 

Moreover, the recent publications of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, which 
has suddenly taken an interest in some 
captive nations, also substantiate our 
many arguments for a special committee. 
After studying these publications, one 
cannot but have grave doubts about en- 
trusting this vital subject to a committee 
that is heavily burdened with other mat- 
ters. The knowledge and conceptions 
disclosed in these publications cause one 
to wonder whether the lessons of the 
Captive Nations Week resolution have 
even by an iota rubbed off on some mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a pretty sad rec- 
ord at this stage of the cold war. Ihave 
requested that this record be examined 
by the Rules Committee in its considera- 
tion of the proposal for a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations. This 
accumulated evidence should prove to 
be most illuminating to our constituents. 
It readily confirms all we have been 
saying for the past 2 years. 

INTENSIFIED SUPPORT FOR HOUSE RESOLUTION 14 


In addition to all this, it is remarkable 
that support for House Resolution 14 has 
been intensified. Week after week, let- 
ters keep pouring in, urging the creation 
of a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. As citizens across the Nation 
learn of the ineffectiveness of our deal- 
ings with the captive nations, they are 
inspired to voice their support for a 
special committee. A heavy percentage 
of these letters are also addressed to the 
chairman of the Rules Committee. 

Moreover, as the original sponsor of 
this proposal, I am also happy to observe 
that my Republican colleagues have once 
again issued a policy statement in favor 
of a special committee. From the very 
start of this movement I have consist- 
ently emphasized the necessary biparti- 
san nature of this all-important resolu- 
tion. The Statement of Policy on 
Captive Nations, issued on May 7, 1963, 
by the House Republican Policy Commit- 
tee fully expresses this bipartisan moti- 
vation and demonstrates further the 
necessity for early action by the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, for the record I include 
my letter of April 9, 1963, addressed to 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, 
in full text in the Recorp. For the bene- 
fit of our Members and their familiarity 
with the total captive nations issue, I 
also include both the letter of February 
22, 1963, written by Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, in behalf of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America and the National 
Captive Nations Committee, and his 
article on “The Roots of Russia,” which 
appeared in the April 1963 issue of the 
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United States Naval Institute, at this 
point in the RECORD: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAmMaAN: There are at present 
28 resolutions calling for the establishment 
of a Special House Committee on the Captive 
Nations. My own original resolution, House 
Resolution 14, was submitted early in Jan- 
uary. These resolutions have been pending 
in your committee, awaiting early considera- 
tion. 

Once again, as in the past 2 years, I urge 
that this proposal for a special committee be 
given fair and just consideration in the very 
near future. Recently, it was my privilege to 
point out in a House address the various ma- 
neuvers that have been effected to stave off 
a final determination of this most important 
issue. In the event you have not seen it, I 
am enclosing a copy of the discussion on 
“What Is the Next Maneuver On a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations?” which 
appeared in the March 28 issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It appears that each new maneuver pro- 
vides us with additional evidence substan- 
tiating the pressing need for such a special 
committee. As shown in the quoted article, 
“How Not To Treat the Captive Nations,” the 
feeble attempt made by a sub-subcommittee 
in foreign affairs last year is truly a sad re- 
flection on all Members who deeply appre- 
ciate the strategic value of all the captive 
nations to our national security. This at- 
tempt has demonstrated that even some 
members of Foreign Affairs could well profit 
from the work of a special committee. 

I cannot believe that we could ignore for 
long the support behind this proposal. There 
has been a dangerous tendency in some quar- 
ters to play down and even silence the truths 
that are yet to be popularly disclosed about 
the captive nations. I am confident that you 
and your committee do not countenance this 
tendency. It is with this abiding confidence 
that I strongly urge a favorable consideration 
and passage of this proposal by your com- 
mittee. 

With warmest regards and best wishes, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C., February 22, 1963. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: On this day, 
when we honor the first President of our 
Nation, it behooves me to express in behalf 
of the two committees I represent our 
warmest gratitude and solid support for 
your House Resolution 14, proposing the es- 
tablishment of a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. When we reflect on the principles, the 
spirit, and the courage that guided our 
American Revolution, we cannot but em- 
brace the whole captive nations issue with 
serious thought and profound concern for 
the security of our country. 

House Resolution 14, which you submitted 
on January 9, symbolizes for countless Amer- 
icans a continuation of the fight you led in 
the 87th Congress for this special committee. 
The bipartisan basis provided by the able 
support of Congressman DERWINSKI, of Illi- 
nols, has demonstrated to many the national 
importance of this measure. It is most en- 
couraging to note that in these early days 
of the present Congress already over 20 
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similar resolutions have been submitted, 
which was not the case in the 87th. 

Our members are well aware of the un- 
successful attempt made in the last Con- 
gress to smother the popular movement for 
a Special House Committee on the Captive 
Nations. Your splendid statement on “The 
Need for a Committee on Captive Nations” 
in the January 10 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
shows quite vividly the acute shortcomings 
of the hastily contrived hearings staged by 
a foreign affairs subcommittee. If it hadn’t 
been for the movement, the hearings would 
not have been held. Indeed, these hearings 
offer further concrete evidence for the need 
of a special committee. 

You may rest assured that in these weeks 
ahead, as preparations are being made for 
the fifth Captive Nations Week, our members 
will join with you in this important fight. 
It is pitiful, indeed, that some have failed 
to understand the meaning of a special com- 
mittee for the interests of our country. We 
pray that recent world developments have 
convinced them of its utter necessity. For 
only Khrushchev can really benefit from any 
obstructions to your measure. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
President, Urkainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, and Chairman, Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee. 


THE Roots or RUSSIA 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

For five centuries, in the name of “Holy 
Mother Russia,” the heirs of Ivan the Ter- 
rible and Peter the Great have committed 
imperialistic expansion and totalitarian 
despotism under a variety of expedient 
ideologies. We cannot dam the Red tide by 
damning it. Rather, suggests the author, we 
must try to understand a people who are not 
at all like us. 

Perhaps no subject is fraught with as 
many basic misconceptions and errors as 
that of Russia. What so often happens is 
that on the basis of these fundamental er- 
rors, misleading analyses are constructed, 
and invariably a number of false conclusions 
are drawn. Then, in time, the populariza- 
tion of these conclusions only helps to rein- 
force and perpetuate the original erroneous 
premises. The cycle repeats itself on higher 
levels of assembled information, while the 
malformed perspectives spun about the sub- 
ject become more entrenched than ever. At 
no risk of exaggeration, this is the general 
state of our so-called Russian studies in this 
country. 

There are two essential ways of treat- 
ing the supposedly involved subjects of 
“Russia” or what many mistake for the So- 
viet Union. One is the usual detailed de- 
scription of the geography, climate, econom- 
ics, and peoples of the Soviet Union. This 
amounts to a travelog, winding up more 
often than not in a swamp of statistics and 
disconnected facts upon which loose inter- 
pretations are built. This approach, through 
the more general one, is plainly elementary 
and accomplishes no more than perhaps a 
hundred visits to the Soviet Union without 
one arriving at a fundamental knowledge 
and understanding of the many countries 
encased in this political entity. 

The other essential way is an institutional 
analysis that generates a holistic view of 
“Russia,” a comprehensive conception of the 
nature and salient features of the object 
under study. Such an analysis shows how 
the lands and nations constituting this body 
came to be what they are in the present 
framework in order to grasp their signifi- 
cance for our thought and actions in the 
present and for the future. It is an ap- 
proach by which the subject is functionally 
understood in a working conception of his- 
torical movement which serves to furnish 
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both background and perspective. As one 
cannot truly come to know a person by his 
surface appearance and transient behavior, 
so with societies, empires, states, and na- 
tions, it is a sine qua non to perceive the 
background, the habits, the fibers of tradi- 
tional force, the living past in the object of 
our concern. Material resources are im- 
portant, but peoples and nations which de- 
termine the level and use of resources are 
vastly more important. Indeed, regardless of 
the age—preatomic, nuclear, or space—the 
ultimate factor is man, not what he devises. 


CURRENT MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT RUSSIA 


Before we depict the broad outlines of a 
holistic view of Russia, it would profit us to 
glance at a few current misconceptions about 
the Soviet Union upon which some presume 
to base our policies. The first and foremost 
is that the U.S.S.R. is Russia. One may per- 
haps excuse the average journalist for noto- 
riously perpetuating this myth and all the 
consequent errors it breeds, but it is clearly 
unpardonable for any responsible scholar or 
official to reveal his limitations by commit- 
ting this basic error. Russia, the homeland 
of the Russian people, is no more coincident 
with the U.S.S.R. than the United States is 
with North America. 

A second ruling misconception has the 
Soviet Union as a “nation,” with a Soviet 
people, a Soviet society, a Soviet economy, 
and a Soviet political system. Here too, the 
Soviet Union is no more a nation than was 
the British Empire. Whether many realize 
it or not, these monolithic terms, which 
readily serve the semantic purpose of blur- 
ring the real, diverse, and distinctive ele- 
ments in the Soviet Union, have for some 
time been the stock of Moscow’s terminology 
for export. The true meaning of a soviet, as 
a council of workers, is now scarcely recog- 
nizable. 

From these two paramount misconceptions 
many others evolve. For example, how often 
have you heard that the U.S.S.R. is like the 
United States, a country of many nationali- 
ties and ethnic groups, some 177 or more of 
them; or, that like the United States, the 
Soviet Union has its “national minorities, 
the Great Russians constituting the ma- 
jority”; or that the U.S.S.R. is a federal union 
like ours, Byelorussia being a counterpart of 
Massachusetts, or, as George Kennan would 
have it, the Ukraine being a counterpart of 
Pennsylvania. These notions have as much 
real meaning as those harbored by many 
uncritical Americans only two decades ago 
that the constitution of the U.S.S.R. is like 
ours and that in many respects the U.S.S.R. 
is a democracy like ours. In fact and history 
they bear as much validity as the baseless 
assertions that the Soviet Union was formed 
44 years ago, that Kiev, Kharkov, and Baku 
are Russian cities, that there are the Rus- 
sian peoples, and that there even is a gross 
national product of the Soviet Union, which 
again suggests the fiction of a Soviet nation. 

Needless to say, the greatest part of any- 
one’s education is devoted to an objective 
and accurate identification of things and 
events. If an address or lecture contained 
remarks to the effect that the United States 
was formed in 1776 or that Warsaw or Sofia 
is a Russian city, you would entertain pru- 
dent doubts about the interpretations and 
judgment of the speaker. It obviously fol- 
lows with equal force of logic that if these 
misconceptions about the Soviet Union pre- 
vail, interpretations that follow can only be 
viewed with similar doubt. Im fact, as the 
Nazi experience in the U.S.S.R. well showed, 
policies and plans based on flagrant miscon- 
ceptions invite only disaster. The moral is 
simple: We cannot afford to misidentify the 
sources of the enemy. 

If these are the dominant misconceptions, 
then the significance of this concise institu- 
tional analysis becomes manifestly evident. 
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It is meaningful for every concourse of our 
national activity in relation to the U.S.S.R., 
be it diplomatic, military, economic, polit- 
ical, cultural, or psychological. Above all, 
the analysis penetrates the very base of the 
totalitarian Russian empire, indicating its 
strengths and weaknesses. Although admit- 
tedly there are several points of weakness 
and potential vulnerability in the Soviet 
Union—economic and sociological in char- 
acter—the invincible force of nationalism 
within the U.S.S.R. will be shown to be the 
most explosive and dangerous for Moscow. 

Thus, this type of analysis cannot be 
undertaken in the usual historical vacuum, 
captioned by rhetorical vagaries and cliches 
such as the fight against communism and 
Marxism-Leninism. For an accurate and 
effective understanding of Russia, history is 
vital and indispensable. If we are to aviod 
all sorts of institutional hiatuses and ideo- 
logic simplisms, the history of the Russian 
Empire, both old and new, must be read with 
vision and a sense of idealism. In short, 
as one renowned Russian scholar soundly 
warns in his classic book, “It is particularly 
important for Western minds to understand 
the national roots of Russian Communism 
and the fact that it was Russian history 
which determined its limits and shaped its 
character. A knowledge of Marxism will not 
help in this.“ 


THE INSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
USSR. 


Let us then look into these roots, into this 
institutional background of the U.S.S.R. 
One of the most misleading illusions is that 
the Bolshevik Revolution represented a break 
with Russia’s past and uniquely ushered in 
a new and chaste society. It is the height 
of unrealism to believe that any such in- 
stitutional hiatus is achievable in the exist- 
ence of any social organism. The eminent 
Russian historian, Peter B. Struve, points out 
in the preface to his authoritative work on 
“The Social and Economic History of Russia” 
that “the roots of the Russian Revolution 
are deeply imbedded in the historical back- 
wardness of Russia * * +” In a holistic 
view of Russian development down to the 
present these roots and their long stems can 
be essentially summed up in three over-all 
and determinative phenomena: (1) Russian 
imperialist expansionism and colonialism, 
(2) totalitarian despotism and tyranny, and 
(3) an institutionalized Messianism ex- 
pressed in a variety of expedient ideologies. 
There are, of course, other strains of a more 
constructive and salutary kind, but they 
certainly fall short of the weight and pre- 
dominance of these. 

(1) Russian imperialism and colonialism: 
Considering the first imposing feature of the 
czarist past and the pseudo-Communist pres- 
ent, probably no definition of it surpasses the 
one offered by Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son in 1951. He observed: “Historically, the 
Russian state has had three great drives—to 
the west into Europe, to the south into the 
Middle East, and to the east into Asia. His- 
torically, also, the Russian state has dis- 
played considerable caution in carrying out 
these drives. The Politburo has acted in the 
same way. It has carried on and built on 
imperialist tradition * * the ruling power 
in Moscow has long been an imperial power 
and now rules a greatly extended empire. It 
is clear that this process of encroachment 
and consolidation by which Russia has grown 
in the last 500 years from the Duchy of Mos- 
covy to a vast empire has got to be stopped.” 
A glance at any political map covering this 

imperialist expansion is sufficient for one to 
appreciate the old Russian saying, “Russia 
grows larger and larger.” 

Tolstoy put it this way: “Russia is the 
continent and Europe its peninsula.” A 


+See Nicholas Berdyaev, cts Cee: o 
Russian Communism,” London: Geoffrey 
Bles, 1948, 
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review of the record of Russian imperialist 
expansion reveals that there really is noth- 
ing new in the drives of present-day Moscow. 
As every alert student of Russian history 
knows, pressure in three directions—west, 
south, and east—has always been present. 
Moreover, the frequency of wars and aggres- 
sions, the eternal peace gestures followed by 
broken treaties, constant meddling in the 
affairs of other states, the tactic of alterna- 
tion—first west, then east, again west, and 
then south—and the relentless conquest of 
nations form an unmistakable legacy for the 
heirs of the czars. 

Fortunately, American scholars are begin- 
ning to recognize this pattern. Dinko To- 
masic, one of the most perceptive writers on 
the subject, captures the meaning of this 
institutional foundation of the U.S.S.R. when 
he describes its roots in terms of “expansion, 
greatness of the state, ideas of grandeur and 
Messianic ideas of world redemption or world 
domination.” He writes accurately in “The 
Impact of Russian Culture on Soviet Com- 
munism,” “This tendency toward exhibition- 
ism and ideas of greatness was manifested 
also in the glorification of Russia, and the 
belief in the sacredness of its exalted mission 
in the world.” In short, anyone who has 
read Russian history but failed to perceive 
its primary strand of imperialist conquest 
and colonial domination has lost sight of the 
forest because of the trees, 

(2) Totalitarian despotism and tyranny: 
Now let us consider the second institutional 
basis of typical Russian rule—totalitarian 
despotism and tyranny. Usually without de- 
fining what they mean, people ascribe to 
communism certain institutional forms 
which, significantly, are deeply rooted in the 
traditional Russian base of so-called Com- 
munist institutions. For policy and political 
action, the importance of grasping this insti- 
tional Russian continuum cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. With only differences 
in degree due to technology and bureau- 
cratic skill, totalitarian despotism and 
tyranny—by which are meant thought and 
act aimed at the subordination of institu- 
tions and persons to a centrally dictating 
and boundless will—are not the mutational 
product of any supposed Communist innova- 
tion in Russia proper. They, too, have their 
sturdy roots in the cumulative tradition of 
Russian political institutions, 

When one reads the reflections of a De 
Tocqueville or the journals of a De Custine, 
two able observers in the last century, he 
cannot but be impressed by the truth of this 
continuum. In his “Democracy in America,” 
De Tocqueville makes a foresighted compari- 
son of the profoundest kind: “The American 
struggles against the natural obstacles which 
oppose him; the adversaries of the Russian 
are men; the former combats the wilderness 
and savage life; the latter, civilization with 
all its weapons and its arts; the conquests of 
the one are therefore gained by the plow- 
share; those of the other by the sword.” 
Supplementing this reflection today, it may 
be added that there can be no greater danger 
t civilization than the combination of mod- 
ern technology and a barbaric scheme of 
institutions as found in the U.S.S.R. 

Portrayed so vividly by De Custine, this 
scheme is a traditional one supported by the 
submissiveness, servility, and humility of the 
beaten Russian masses whose wounds have 
been largely palliated by dreams of the de- 
liverance of the entire world. Russian his- 
tory is replete with many writers of the 
stature of Timofeiev and Nekrasov who have 
rebelled against this chronic submissiveness 
to totalitarian rule. Too often in the past 
what was uncritically accepted as a mass 
Russian rebellion was non-Russian 
in character and depth; and in the past 40 
years of the new empire, nearly all the mass 
e were thoroughly non-Russian. 

ic enumeration of the chief in- 
0 forms of traditional Russian to- 
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talitarianism further demonstrates, except 
for minor accidents of degree and magnitude, 
the substantial identity of these forms in the 
past and present. The first form is statism 
and all that it entails in the way of leader 
worship, state dominance, parasitical bu- 
reaucracy, an expedient policy of concessions 
and the like. The far-flung power of the 
state in the U.S.S.R. is self-evident. But 
what is not evident to many of us is the fact 
that barbaric statism has always been a typi- 
cal characteristic of “Holy Mother Russia.” 

At the head of Russia was the “God- 
anointed” head of the state and empire, the 
czar. For example, Peter I, in every major 
respect the first Bolshevik, could without 
restraint dismiss the Moscow patriarch and 
proclaim himself the God-anointed head of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, He and other 
czars set the precedent of deification for 
Stalin later. State and personal worship, 
bureaucracy, class stratification, and un- 
limited power were the dominant character- 
istics then as now. Concessions and their re- 
duction to the peoples were determined by 
the weakness and strength of the regimes 
then as now. In this century, for instance, 
Nicholas II, forced by defeat in the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1905 to concede a constitu- 
tion and a parliament, soon quelled the reyo- 
lution and by absolute decree neutralized the 
Duma, 

How powerful the Russian institution of 
statism is can also be gleaned from the writ- 
ings of Russians who oppose the present type 
of regime but not the power of “Holy Mother 
Russia.” As a fair example, Alexander Ro- 
manoff, a Grand Duke of Russia, writes: 
“Could I, a product of an empire, an individ- 
ual raised to believe in the impeccability of 
the state, still continue to denounce the 
present rulers of Russia? The answer was 
‘yes’ and no.“ To remain loyal to Russia and 
to follow the example of the early Romanofis 
who had never thought themselves bigger 
than their empire meant to admit that the 
Soviet Government should be helped and not 
hindered in its experiment and to wish it 
would succeed where the Romanoffs had 
failed.” In passing it may be noted that the 
Grand Duke regarded the independent Baltic 
Republics—Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia— 
as nonsense, 

Even Alexander Kerensky is on record as 
saying, in 1943: “Russia—a geographical 
pivot of history—has to be mighty and strong 
no matter who or how he rules her. From 
this comes his (Milyukov's) testament for all 
of us: to be on watchful guard of Russia— 
no matter what her name is—selflessly, obe- 
diently, and to our last breath.” These ex- 
amples could be multiplied, including the 
Nacionalno-Trudovoy Soyuz—the Russian 
N.T.S.—which, ironically enough, receives 
American aid. 

The second important institutional form, 
economic collectivism and planning, is also 
not without deep roots in the Russian colos- 
sus. So-called communism has only magni- 
fied and refined collectivist economic instru- 
ments for more extensive state political 
control. The 6-year plans and economic 
crash programs have in essence nothing over 
similar crash initiated by Peter I. 
Lauded by the present Russian totalitarians 
as a progressive empire builder, Peter spared 
no costs, human or material, in the building 
of Petersburg and numerous industrial proj- 
ects. In this century, on the eve of World 
War I, even Nicholas II ordered his Minister 
of Commerce and Trade to prepare a 5-year 
plan for state execution. 

This traditional collectivist mentality is 
observable also in Russian agriculture. The 
commune, known as the “mir,” institutional- 
ized collective ownership of farm property 
and was an elderman—Star- 
osta—who was appointed by the head of the 
local czarist police. At the ning of this 
century under the Stolypin reforms which 
allowed peasants to leave the commune, only 
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small numbers in Russia did, and even some 
of these returned. In non-Russian Ukraine, 
however, as much as 50 percent of all peasant 
holdings: were turned into privately owned 
farms by 1915. Thus, the transition from 
the “mir” to the present kolkhoz or sovkhoz 
was an institutionally easy one. The Rus- 
sian Narodniki or Populists clearly envisioned 
this transition to complete socialist enter- 
prise, and in the same 19th century, the 
Russian writer, Hertzen, shared this vision 
of the collectivist nexus. 

To complete this institutional picture of 
the Russian continuum into the present, 
other dominant forms would include geno- 
cide and the Russification of conquered na- 
tions, censorship and the methodical distor- 
tion of history, the Iron Curtain technique, 
the secret police, Siberian slave labor, anti- 
Semitism, the fraud of the Potemkin village, 
and diplomatic duplicity and fifth columns. 
These institutional forms are all compatible 
parts of a totalitarian whole and, again, de- 
spite differences in degree, have their able 
precedents in the tradition, The record of 
genocide is long and extends back to the 
slaughter of the people of Novgorod, the 
fourth eastern Slavic nation. The mass 
murder of the population of Buturyn under 
Peter I, the drowning of 10,000 Crimean Tar- 
tars in the Black Sea under Catherine I, 
and the massacre of Polish revolutionaries 
and Ukrainian Catholics in the Kholmland 
under Nicholas I are just a few precedents to 
the crimes of Stalin and Khrushchev. 

Russification programs under Stalin, and 
more subtly under Khrushchev, in Turkestan, 
Ukraine, Lithuania, and elsewhere, con- 
tinued the czarist policies of banning books 
not in the Russian language, as under Peter 
I and the many cultural suppressions under 
Alexander II in the last century. The same 
holds true for censorship and official dis- 
tortion of history. When, for example, in 
1863 the czarist Minister Valuyev declared, 
“There never was, is not, and never will be 
a Ukraine,“ he gave eloquent expression to a 
policy of distortion and censorship which in 
different ways has characterized the modern 
princes of Moscow. Prohibitions against 
traveling abroad and passports for travel 
within the Empire presented a czarist ver- 
sion of the Iron Curtain technique now 
practiced more severely by Red Moscow. As 
to the dreaded secret police, the current 
security force has its erstwhile predecessors 
in Czar Nicholas I's third section and Ivan 
III's Oprichnina. Needless to say, Siberia 
and slave labor have a perennial Russian 
meaning which surely was not conceived by 
Marxist ideology. So with anti-Semitism 
and the ubiquitous Potemkin villages, 
whether under Catherine II, Nicholas II. 
Stalin or Khrushchev. 

When it comes to diplomacy, duplicity, 
and divisive conspiracy, the institutional 
approach provides deeper insights into the 
present than any abstractionist reliance on 
the principles of Leninism. The progress of 
imperialist Russian expansionism over the 
centuries has been largely based on these 
factors. To mention only the zigzag opera- 
tions of Alexander I, his doublecross of the 
Western allies for Napoleon in the Treaty 
of Tilsit was a perfect model for Stalin's 
doublecross of Hitler in 1939. And, none of 
the countless violations of treaties by the 
Red czars would improve upon Alexander’s 
violations of the Holy Alliance of 1814-15. 
Although pledged to police Europe in the 
maintenance of the status quo, he used the 
alliance as an umbrella for the instigation 
of Greek uprisings against Turkey. Alex- 
ander himself only perpetuated for his heirs 
a tradition set by Ivan III, Peter, and 
Catherine. 

To strike a note of irony here, let us see 
how Marx and Engels viewed the Russian 
menace in writings which are taboo in the 
Soviet Union. In an article on “The Foreign 
Policy of Russian Czarism” (1890) Engels 
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observed, “Once again stupid Europe was 
made a fool of; czarism preached legitimacy 
to the princes and reactionaries, to the 
liberal Philistines it preached the liberation 
of oppressed peoples and enlightment—and 
both believed it.” How different is this to- 
day—peaceful coexistence for the West, arms 
for Asia and Africa; trade for the business 
interest, the inevitably victory of socialism 
for the masses and so forth? In an article on 
“Poland’s European Mission” (1867) Marx 
strikes a familiar ring: “In the first place the 
policy of Russia is changeless, according to 
the admission of its official historian, the 
Muscovite Karamsin, but the polar star of 
its policy—world domination—is a fixed 
star.” 
The czars of the past sought such domina- 
tion and employed all the tools of the trade, 
including fifth columns and ideologies. One 
could go back to the conspiratorial fifth 
columns of Ivan III in his peaceful destruc- 
tion of Novgorod in 1478, but again let us 
hear how Marx described it with reference 
to the Russian conspiracy in the Balkans, 
Austro-Hungary, and elsewhere. In the 
April 19, 1853, issue of the New York Tribune, 
he wrote: “Hundreds of Russian agents per- 
ambulated Turkey, pointing out to the Greek 
Christians the orthodox Emperor as the head, 
the natural protector, and the ultimate lib- 
erator of the oppressed Eastern Church, and 
to the South Slavonians especially pointing 
out that same Emperor as the almighty czar, 
who was sooner or later to unite all the 
branches of the great Slav race under one 
scepter, and to make them the ruling race 
of Europe.” These deceptive ideologies of 
orthodoxy and pan-Slavism, now combined 
with so-called communism, still play their 
role in totalitarian Russian expansionism. 

(3) The ideologic masks of Russian Mes- 
sianism: Finally, for our understanding of 
Russia and its people, the third institutional 
strand—Messianism as expressed by some 
deceptive ideology—must be briefly consid- 
ered. Russian communism, as Berdyaev puts 
it, is the third form of Russian imperialism, 
the dominant preceding forms being the 
Third Rome ideology and Pan-Slavism. In 
each, the Messianic elements of sacred mis- 
sion, protection and liberation of others, the 
certain deliverance of the world, and the 
racist superiority of Russia to achieve these 
ends are present. They sanctify the con- 
quest of nations and by pretext justify more 
conquests. This was so in the confined 
civilized world of the 15th-18th centuries, 
in the more expanded world of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries, and by virtue of tech- 
nology and science, the globe now. 

The ideology of the Third Rome com- 
menced with Ivan III in the 15th century 
when he claimed the privileges of the Em- 
peror of Constantinople, proclaimed Moscow 
the Third Rome, and adopted the double- 
headed eagle. The ideology was later for- 
mulated by the Pskovian Monk Philoteus 
who in 1524 wrote: “All Christian empires 
ended and were absorbed by one empire— 
that of our autocrat, in accordance with the 
prophetical books, the Russian Czardom. 
Two Romes have fallen, and the Third exists; 
but there will be no Fourth.” 

Serving the expansionist interests of Rus- 
sia, this Messianic belief has lasted 500 years, 
even into the present atheistic Russian Em- 
pire. Peter the Great exploited it before he 
named, for the first time, his imperial realm 
“Russia.” Propaganda before the partitions 
of Poland by Catherine II claimed that her 
fellow Orthodox had to be protected from 
Polish and Jesuit persecutions. “Protection 
of fellow Christians” and “protection of the 
holy places and the Orthodox” in Jerusalem 
preceded and sanctified the wars against 
Turkey. And in 1948, on the occasion of 
the 500th anniversary of the independence 
of the Russian Church, Bishop Hermogen, 
rector of the Moscow Theological Academy, 
let it be known that the present Patriarchate 
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of Moscow alone preserved the true Christian 
faith, not shared by either the Catholic or 
Protestant worlds. Clearly, this Messianistic 
expansionism not only persists behind its 
Third Rome mask, but also, and more im- 
portantly, has been channeled into the latest 
form of materialistic millenarianism: Rus- 
sian communism. 

But in the tradition there was and still is 
another ideologic mask, pan-Slavism. Here 
too, it partakes of a sacred mission. one of 
protection and liberation, and is offered to 
Slav nations as a means of world deliver- 
ance. The czars proclaimed it their sacred 
duty to unify all Slav nations, and the con- 
stant wars in the Balkans ensued. It was 
also a sacred duty to hoist the Russian cross 
over the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople and 
plant Russian interests in the Near East. 
However, as Hans Kohn shows in his work 
on “Pan-Slavism: Its History and Ideology,” 
what started as pan-Slavism soon developed 
into the ideology of pan-Russia. Pushkin 
gave literary punch to this since all Slavic 
rivers had to run into the Russian Sea. Nev- 
ertheless, this ideologic strategem was used 
in World Wars I and II; it was applied on 
our soil with the attempted American Slav 
Congress only a decade and a half ago; and 
is being skillfully exploited by Khrushchev 
in the Slav precincts of his empire today. 
In words that could be readily adapted to 
so-called communism, Engels cogently ob- 
served that “in truth Panslavism is a smoke 
screen for world dominion, appearing in the 
cloak of a nonexistent Slavic nationality, 
and is therefore our, as well as the Russian 
people's, worst enemy.“ 

The new smoke screen for world dominion 
is the third Messianic form and mask, com- 
munism. As a militant faith within the em- 
pire it vanished over 30 years ago with 
Lenin’s new economic policy and with the 
reintroduction of traditional modes of total- 
itarian rule supported by mass submissive- 
ness. It never actually took hold in the non- 
Russian nations conquered by the Russian 
Bolshevik armies. As many had predicted— 
among them the Russian scholar Hertzen— 
Russian communism quickly proved to be 
Russian autocracy turned upside down. 
Like the Third Rome and pan-Slavist ideol- 
ogies, it nevertheless continues to be a tool 
for the empire. 

If one accepts this grounded institutional 
analysis, then romantic notions about some 
institutional chasm between the submissive 
Russian masses and their Moscow regime, 
about a powder keg of popular revolt in 
Russia proper, about evolution to freedom 
through technical Russian education are 
dangerous illusions which could only benefit 
the present heirs of a totalitarian tradition. 
“Psychologically,” as Father Edmund A. 
Walsh persuasively taught, “the Russian 
people—upon whom the revolution is based 
and without whose acquiescence it could 
not have been launched or so long sus- 
tained—have always revealed qualities of 
frustrated mysticism which inclines them to 
constant acceptance of contradictions and 
paradoxes.” Let us now look at this revo- 
lution and how the pains of this frustrated 
mysticism laid the foundation, in terms of 
conquered lands and nations, for the threat 
confronting our own national existence to- 
day. 

THE RUSSIAN AND NON-RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS 
OF 1917 


In thinking about our present foreign 
policy, it is extremely important to under- 
stand the framework of essential events 
which occurred in 1917 and the period there- 
after. First, an empire called Russia, and 
built in the course of nearly 500 years, was 
in dissolution and utter collapse. Like the 
demise of the Ottoman and Austro-Hun- 

Empires, its fate appeared to be 
sealed for good. Second, in that year there 
were three revolutions in the empire, not 
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one. There were two revolutions on 


pire. What is called the Russian Civil War 
was mainly between the White Czarist loy- 
alists and the Red Bolshevik rebels; the 
revolution for national independence was 
fought by non-Russian patriots in the Baltic 
area, in Poland, in the Ukraine, the Caucasus 
and in Asia against foreign Russian domina- 
tion, whether White or Red. And third, at 
the time both the Russian Bolshevik revo- 
lution and the national non-Russian revo- 
lution succeeded, the March Russian 
revolution with Kerensky failed. 

The failure of the first Russian revolution 
and Kerensky's social democracy may be at- 
tributed to many proximate causes: For ex- 
ample, one was Kerensky's greater external 
concern for the imperialist retention of 
Ukraine and the Caucasus than for the polit- 
ical entrenchment of his Government 
against internal Bolshevik opposition. The 
ultimate cause of this failure, however, 
rested in the conspicuous absence of any 
institutional environment for democratic 
function in Russia—a significant point for 
romanticists envisioning a spontaneous dem- 
ocratic Russia in the future. As now, there 
was no real middie class in Russia for Keren- 
sky to build on, and the weight of the to- 
talitarian past could not be easily set aside. 
Lenin, who a few years before never dreamed 
of ruling Russia, provided the controls that 
were in complete consonance with the in- 
stitutional sinews of the long Russian tra- 
dition. Despite his expeditious coup, he 
had the broad support of the masses with 
promises of land, bread, and peace. 

Careful scholarship and realistic thinking 
do not support the politically contrived no- 
tion that the Russian people were the first 
to be victimized by Bolshevism. In addition 
to Father Walsh and many others, the Rus- 
sian scholar, George Fedotov, wrote: “Mos- 
cow and Petersburg succumbed easily to Bol- 
shevism. There must have been something 
in the Great Russian tradition that provided 
more food for Bolshevism than the soil of 
the rest of the empire: serfdom, the village 
commune, czarist autocracy.” 

The truth is that in the rest of the empire 
the struggle was not only against Bolshevism 
but also—even more so—against any form 
of Russian imperialism and colonialism. 
Decades before the full awakening of na- 
tional consciousness in Asia and Africa, pop- 
ular movements for national self-determina- 
tion and independence surged forth in the 
very bowels of the Russian empire. Signifi- 
cantly, passages from our own Declaration 
of Independence and the addresses of Lin- 
coln and others were quoted to further in- 
spire these movements; and with the an- 
nouncement of Wilson’s doctrine of national 
self-determination, they bloomed into open 
revolution. 

As against czarist bureaucrats and Keren- 
sky Menshiviks, Lenin understood the full 
significance of these non-Russian liberation 
movements. Similar to what is going on to- 
day in Africa and Asia, the Russian Bolshe- 
viks sought, even before the outbreak of 
World War I, to exploit the good and morally 
principled cause of national self-determina- 
tion and independence for their own nefar- 
ious ends. Russian Bolshevik literature 
abounds with this appeal to the non-Rus- 
sian nations. In essence, it repeats Lenin's 
cynical writings on self-determination. As 
late as May 1917, Lenin stated that “if Fin- 
land, if Poland, if the Ukraine break away 
from Russia, there is nothing bad about that. 
Anyone who says there is, is a chauvinist. 
No nation can be free if it oppresses other 
nations.” 

In 1917 and 1918, not only Finland, Poland, 
and Ukraine declared their independence 
and popularly determined themselves as 
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sovereign states, but also Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, North Caucasia, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Turkestan. 
Even within the projected territory of Russia, 
the creation of a Federal Idel-Ural Republic 
was attempted by Moslems located between 
the Volga and the Urals; the Far Eastern 
Republic was founded in what is now the 
Soviet Far East; and millions of non-Rus- 


Many of these states, like Poland, Ukraine, 
Georgia, and Lithuania, were recognized not 
only by the new Soviet Russia, Le., the Rus- 
sian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, 
but also by Western Powers. Contrary to a 
common misconception, there was no Soviet 
Union in this period; there was truly a So- 
viet Russia with scarcely a colonial empire. 

But this state of affairs was not for long. 
If not in words, certainly in deeds, Lenin 
and the Russian Bolsheviks proved to be 
old-style Russian chauvinists. By familiar 
Russian political devices of divide and con- 
quer, fifth column infiltration, and the set- 
ting up of puppet regimes, Red Moscow 
picked up the institutional threads of the 
Russian totalitarian tradition and began to 
weave its own colonial empire. In this first 
wave of Red Russian im: the newly 
independent countries were invaded and con- 
quered one by one until Trotsky's Russian 
armies were stopped at the gates of Warsaw. 
Some, like Finland, Poland, and the Baltic 
nations, were fortunate to preserve their in- 
dependence, thanks to Western aid and the 
absorption of Russian energy in capturing 
the economically richer prizes of the Ukraine, 
the Caucasus, and Turkestan. 

This first series of conquests was made 
possible not only by the organization, armed 
might, and political devices of the new Rus- 
sian totalitarians, but also by the ignorance 
of Woodrow Wilson about the nature of the 
Russian empire and on the part of others 
who materially supported the decadent 
czarist forces which likewise fought the in- 
dependence movements. One could only con- 
template how different the course of history 
might have been in our time had the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination been 
tangibly supported for all nations in the 
Russian empire. History has shown, instead, 
that these early conquests laid the founda- 
tion both for an empire called the Bile 
Union and for future aggressions 
an even more expanded empire. In 2724 
as a response to the national feelings of its 
first captives, Moscow formed the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, a spurious volun- 
tary federation concealing a prison of na- 
tions. With this empire and the opportuni- 
ties it presented, Moscow was prepared for a 
future of direct and indirect aggressions. We 
are witnessing and are also being threatened 
by the consequences of this original im- 
perialist success of Red Moscow. 

U.S.S.R.—MOSCOW’S PRIMARY EMPIRE 


For those concerned with policymaking, 
the factors of population, resources, econ- 
omy, and so forth in the Soviet Union should 
have more realistic meaning in this institu- 
tional context than could otherwise be the 
case. Statistics and factual data, especially 
those provided in the monolithic and padded 
categories of Moscow, do not and cannot 
speak for themselves. An uncritical accept- 
ance of such monolithic data in fact tends 
to misrepresent the realities of the Soviet 
Union and to breed all sorts of misconcep- 
tions, not to say some unwarranted fears. 
Aggregate population figures, for example, 
have considerably less meaning than those 
required by our context. Aggregate resources 
are also less meaningful than the particular 
location of these resources. So with eco- 
nomic and other aggregates resting on un- 
tenable assumptions about the nature of the 
Soviet Union and serving to conceal impor- 
tant facts of economic colonialism, slave labor 
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composition, occupational discrimination and 
a host of other inequities drawn along na- 
tional lines. 

The de fact is that the Soviet 
Union is nota monolith nor has it ever been. 
It is not a country or nation like the United 
States or France; nor is it a genuine federa- 


empire, with 
worse totalitarian features but also with the 
same multinational pressures. 

Above all, let us not confuse the terms 
“nation” and “state.” It is sometimes amaz- 
ing how the two terms are confused by our 
officials and journalists. Legalistically, the 
present Russian Empire may be viewed as a 
state, but its political structure is thorough- 
ly multinational; and at that consisting of 
relatively few nations. As we saw, the Baltic 
countries were absorbed into this empire- 
state, but this in itself did not extinguish 
the Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian na- 
tions. In fact, the criteria for what consti- 
tutes a nation, the integrating soul of a 
people—namely, common territory, descent, 
language, tradition, customs, history, and 
religion—are more applicable in number to 
such non-Russian nations as Georgia, Ar- 
menia, Ukraine, and Turkestan than they are 
to most of the independent nations or states 
in Asia and Africa, or even to our own coun- 
try where the language, in common with 
several other nations, is English. These 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. have 
all these qualities that make up their in- 
dividual national consciousness and their 
collective personalities, plus the indomitable 
will for national independence. 

Without our institutional understanding 
of the Soviet Union, the usual population 
figures and classifications could be very mis- 
leading. This shows up in such inaccurate 
usages as “the national minorities” or “177 
ethnic groups.” First, since we are dealing 
in effect with manipulated estimates, there 
is real doubt that in the Soviet Union as 
a whole the Russians even constitute a ma- 
jority. In fact, co the dominant 
political position of Russia in the Empire 
and the background to current statistics, 
there is every reason to believe that they are 
in the minority. Past estimates on the basis 
of the Empire census of 1897 showed about 60 
percent of non-Russians. Lenin himself held 
that “in czarist Russia the Russians consti- 
tuted 43 percent of the total population, 
ie., a minority, while the non-Russian na- 
tionalities constituted 57 percent.” In the 
present period it is interesting to read in a 
standard textbook used in the U.S.S.R. that 
“particularly rapid is the natural increase of 
population among the formerly oppressed 
nationalities. The census of 1926 showed 
that already the rate of natural increase 
among the formerly backward nationalities 

considerably the average birth rate 
of the U.S.S.R. as a whole.” 

There are many statistical tricks in pad- 
ding figures for political purposes as, for ex- 
ample, counting a person as a Russian be- 
cause he knows the Russian language or 
making election districts larger to reduce the 
quantitative influence of non-Russians. 
However, as in the above case or in the care- 
less disclosures of G. M. Chekalin in 1941, 
slips are made. With the aid of U.S. gov- 
ernmental demographers, the Displaced Per- 
sons Commission took an interest in this 
subject and on the basis of reasonable ex- 
trapolations of the 1939 census, showed in 
1951 that of an estimated total population 
of 202 million, over 54 percent were non- 
Russians. 

It should be mentioned that soon after 
the release of this estimate in November 
1951, the MVD head, Lavrenti P. Beria, sen- 
sitively denied its validity. Not only the 
overall percentages must have politically 
vexed the Kremlin then, but also the break- 
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downs which refute the misleading notion of 
“177 ethnic groups.” The non-Russian na- 
tions as represented by the non-Russian re- 


republics—comprise alone over 90 percent 
of the total non-Russian population. This 
obviously leaves little for percentage distri- 
bution among the other so-called ethnic 
groups, most of which are tribes with no 
national character. In the event of the col- 
lapse of the Empire, the problems will not be 
insoluble as some with unjustified horror 
suppose. Moreover, it is rather fuzzy think- 
ing to regard any nation a national minority 
by virtue of its absorption and captivity in 
the Empire. 


A critical analysis of the 1959 census in 
the U.S.S.R. further substantiates these ob- 
servations. The original 208.8 million esti- 
mate was rather quickly revised to 212 mil- 
lion which also represents an underestimate. 
After the 1951 episode mentioned above, 
Moscow evidently could not afford to leave 
a detailed republic breakdown to other 
sources. What was not revealed along these 
lines in the 1939 census now appears. As 
anticipated, the Russians are painted in the 
majority. From a political viewpoint it could 
scarcely be otherwise. About 10 million Cos- 
sacks who are profoundly proud of their 
distinctive heritage are indiscriminately 
merged in the Russian figure. The count- 
less who find it expedient to call themselves 
Russians are also covered by this nebulous 
figure. And what Frank Lorimer some time 
ago established in his book, “The Population 
of the Soviet Union,” the genocidal Russi- 
fication process is poignantly revealed by this 
census, ly in Turkestan. In the 
Kazakh part of this Moslemic pan the 
Russian colonialists now make up about 43 
percent of the population. 

The natural resources of the U.S.S.R. also 
assume more meaningful significance within 
the broad dimensions of our institutional 
analysis. In the 8.5 million square miles of 
this empire, the most productive land is in 
the oftmentioned triangle from the Baltic 
Sea to the Black Sea and into central Asia. 
Significantly, most of this area is located 
within the non-Russian homelands, notably 
Ukraine and its black earth region. For 
some time one of the great livestock coun- 
tries of the world, Ukraine is the chief wheat- 
producing area and provides abundantly in 
sugarbeets, oil seeds, and numerous other 
commodities. White Ruthenia is important 
agriculturally in flax, grain, and potatoes. 
There are fertile regions in the Caucasus and 
central Asia. In the Uzbek area of Turkestan 
are some of the finest cotton lands, and in 
the Turkmen area, cotton, grain, and oil 
seeds are prominent. The colonial impor- 
tance of these non-Russian areas for Moscow 
is quite evident. 

It is true that almost every significant 
mineral used in modern production is found 
in the U.S.S.R. To say that the empire is 
self-sufficient, however, is as meaningless as 
the term self-sufficiency is vague. But here, 
too, it is vitally important to note the loca- 
tion of some of these mineral resources. 
Iron ore, of all kinds and grades, is located 
in the Caucasus, Turkestan, the Far East, 
and, as one of the most essential sources, in 
the Krivoy Rog area of eastern Ukraine. For 
some time Ukraine was second to the United 
States in iron ore mining and doubled France, 
a leading European producer. In coal, 
the Donets Basin in Ukraine, Karaganda in 
Turkestan, Georgia in the Caucasus rank 
among the greatest in the world. Among the 
largest oil centers in the world are the Baku 
in Azerbaijan, the Emba Basin in Turkestan 
where new oil finds requiring little refining 
have been made in the Fergana Valley, and 
the second Baku in Idel-Ural. 

Other examples include the largest manga- 
nese mines in the world, located in Georgia, 
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which, along with Nikopol in Ukraine, sup- 
plies almost the entire output in the empire. 
About half of the copper, lead, and zinc re- 
sources are in Turkestan where also bauxite, 
uranium, silver, the exportable item of 
chromium, and tungsten figure prominently. 
Many of these resources are found in the 
Caucasus where Azerbaijan is also rich in 
zine, silver, gold, copper, and vanadium. The 
resource base of the nearly 30 million Mos- 
lems in this empire is undoubtedly a firm 
one and should be considered, once we attain 
to the vision, in a general policy aimed at the 
entire Moslem world. 


THE NONRUSSIAN CENTRIFUGE IN THE 
NEW RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


The outspoken Milovan Djilas significantly 
points out that “in the U.S.S.R. operations 
are not concerned with communism but are 
simultaneously concerned with the imperial- 
ism of the great Russian Soviet state.” Both 
Russian institutional totalitarianism and 
Russian imperialism have been fiercely re- 
sisted by the non-Russian nations in the 
U.S.S.R. The record is detailed by the dec- 
ade for each of them. For the largest non- 
Russian nation, not only in the Soviet 
Union but also behind the European Iron 
Curtain, perhaps it suffices to quote William 
Henry Chamberlin, who writes: No people in 
Europe have a better fighting anti-Commu- 
nist record than the Ukrainians.” Their 
nationalist u in the twenties, the 
famous Kharkiw trials of 1930, the politically 
manmade famine of 1932-33—when the 
Russian satrap Kossior warned that “Ukrain- 
fan nationalism is our chief danger“ 
the purges and the Vinnitsa massacre of the 
1930's, their mass desertions to the Germans 
followed by U.P.A. underground operations 
against both Russian and German totalitar- 
ianism in the 1940's, their leadership of op- 
position in Vorkuta and elsewhere in the 
early 1950’s, all these events and more signify 
an irrepressible will to reestablish the in- 
dependence that was theirs in 1918. 

As a matter of historical fact, the non- 
Russian centrifuge in the U.S.S.R. has al- 
ways existed, but it has gained not even the 
knowing understanding of our Government, 
no less various means of support. In sharp 
contrast, Moscow’s policy under Khrushchev 
has been shrewd and clever. At the 20th 
congress of the CPSU, he admitted that 
Stalin had attempted to kill off 40 million 
Ukrainians and had failed. His policy is dif- 
ferent. He seeks to Join them with a wide 
variety of favors and concessions under the 
semblance of Ukrainian independence. 
With no sympathetic ear in the non- 
totalitarian free world, these strategically 
situated non-Russian nations may well seek 
their freedom through other means than 
unrewarded self-sacrifice, and in the process 
we may stand to lose. Truly, the indiffer- 
ence of our policy in the cold war toward 
this non-Russian centrifuge hardly distin- 
guishes itself from German policy in the last 
hot war. 

“The steady flow of Ukrainian volunteers 
for the German forces we ignored. The mil- 
lions of Ukrainians, who by themselves could 
have turned the scales in the east, were not 
only being left unused, but were actually 
being repulsed and disillusioned,” writes 
Erick Kern. 

Can we do anything about this? The 
answer is emphatically, yes. First, with the 
structure of thought provided here, we must 
rid ourselves of the many myths that becloud 
the nature and content of the titanic strug- 
gle. Second, we can conduct political war- 
fare aimed at the very heart of the totali- 
tarian Red Russian Empire. It is impossible 
for us to realize the expansion of freedom in 
the world, and perhaps even to preserve 
existing freedoms, by giving the enemy the 
advantage of creating tensions on this side 
of the Iron Curtain. 
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With minimum danger of precipitating any 
hot war, we can employ diplomatic, political, 
psychological, and cultural weapons in an 
area that is even more important than the 
so-called satellite one. In the empire within 
an empire, we can truly generate pressures 
for freedom by simultaneously pursuing these 
three goals: (1) Real national self-determi- 
nation and independence for all the non- 
Russia nations in the Soviet Union, (2) the 
advancement of decentralist Siberyak tend- 
encies in the Asiatic sphere of the RSF.S.R. 
itself, and (3) the hope of genuine freedom 
to countless innocent Russians in an at- 
tempt to create and broaden any discernible 
rift between the Moscow government and 
the underlying Russian masses. 

This strategy of liberation through guided 
evolution would confirm our own great 
American tradition. It would offer us the 
long-awaited opportunity to follow a single 
moral and political standard of national self- 
determination and independence anywhere 
in the world. It would focus world attention 
on the only remaining and worst empire in 
history. Its expression alone would decimate 
the aims of such spectacles as the Asian- 
African Conference in Cairo and Moscow's 
policies in Black Africa by relentlessly work- 
ing for the affirmative answer to the question 
posed by the editors of the New York Times: 
“Is freedom any less the right of Latvians, 


and the like than it is of those about whom 
the Cairo meeting pretends to be so solic- 
itous?” 

Whether we will sensibly work for this 
answer depends on our intelligent attitude 
toward the same problem that Marx recog- 
nized a century ago when he said, “They will 
have learned before that the idea of Russian 
diplomatic supremacy owes its efficiency to 
the imbecility and the timidity of the West- 


with a power like Russia, and that is the 
fearless way.” 


REPRESENTATIVE F. EDWARD HE- 
BERT HONORED IN HIS NATIVE 
CITY OF NEW ORLEANS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Wacconner] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGO Mr. Speaker, one 
of our colleagues, the dean of the Loui- 
siana delegation in the House, F. EDWARD 
HERERT, of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict, was recently signally honored in his 
native city of New Orleans when he was 
presented the Gold Good Citizenship 
Medal by the Louisiana Chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

The presentation on behalf of the so- 
ciety was made by one of New Orleans 
most distinguished citizens, Hugh M. 
Wilkinson, Sr., the great-great-great 
grandson of Gen. James Wilkinson, who 
served as one of the three commissioners 
during the transfer of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory to the United States. 

The Wilkinson name in Louisiana has 
a long and honored history. It was most 
fitting that a scion of this illustrious 
family speak for the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 
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Following is the address delivered by 
Mr. Wilkinson upon the occasion of hon- 
oring our colleague: 

REMARKS OY HuGH M. WILKINSON, VICE 
PRESIDENT GENERAL OF THE SOUTHERN DIS- 
TRICT, THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE SONS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, IN PRESENT- 
ING TO THE HONORABLE F. EDWARD HEBERT 
Irs GOLD GOOD CITIZENSHIP MEDAL, ON BE- 


Mr. President, compatriots of the Louisi- 
ana Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, distinguished guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, an adult lifetime of devotion and 
dedication to the cause of the preservation 
in the United States of true and sound con- 
stitutional government, and the mainte- 
nance of those traditions of high and unself- 
ish patriotism which accord with the ideals 
of our National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, is a well deserved 
tribute epitomizing the career of the splen- 
did citizen whom our nationwide organiza- 
tion, through its Louisiana society, honors 
by the presentation tonight of this gold 
Good Citizenship Medal: the Honorable F. 
Eowarp HÉBERT, who has represented the 
First Congressional District of Louisiana in 
the U.S. House of Representatives longer 
than any man in history. 

I might, and should, advisedly add that 
not only has Mr. HÉBERT served his district, 
his State, and his Nation, longer than any 
delegate from this constituency, but more 
consistently usefully, as well; and I say this 
with a full realization that his predecessors 
in office have included such stalwarts of pub- 
lic service as Edward Livingston, John Sli- 
dell, Edward Douglas White, Randall Gib- 
son, Theodore Stark Wilkinson, and Gen. 
Adolph Meyers. 

Like those men whom I have just named, 
F. Epwarp HÉBERT is not by instinct or nature 
a politician; and he owes his longevity in 
office, not to the winds of political favor, 
but to the circumstance that the people of 
his district overwhelmingly know and ap- 
preciate that he is a good and dedicated 
Congressman, a good Louisianian, and, above 
all, a good American. He practices, in his 
personal and official life, the purposes of 
what has become the modern symbolic objec- 
tive of the National Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution: to “Keep U.S.A. 
First” in the dangerous world of today. 

This medal is merely another of many 
outstanding honors and recognitions which 
have come in his public career to F. EDWARD 
HEBERT. 

On the little finger of his left hand he 
wears a family-crested ring which bears the 
inscription: “To F. EDWARD HÉBERT from a 
grateful people.” 

The legend of a plaque on his office wall 
includes these words: “And in appreciation 
of a consistently brilliant and effective rec- 
ord of public service performed often be- 
yond the call of normal congressional duties 
and which service has been of inestimable 
value to the progress, prosperity and well- 
being of the First Congressional District, 
the State of Louisiana and the Nation as a 
whole.” This plaque carries the great seals 
of the State of Louisiana, of the city of New 
Orleans, and of the parishes of St. Bernard 
and Plaquemines. Also attached are 48 in- 
dividual medallions exhibiting the facsimiles 
of the signatures of civic, business, and pro- 
fessional leaders in his district. 

He is a holder of Louisiana’s Distinguished 
Service Medal, presented for the first time 
to a civilian, and awarded for “a significant, 
unselfish and untiring interest in the Loui- 
siana National Guard and in furthering the 
security and welfare of the State of Loui- 
siana and the United States of America.” 

He has a citation from the Association of 
the United States Army “for faithful service 
to his country and his community, with the 
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respect of his colleagues and fellow-citizens 
for outstanding leadership on the House 
Armed Services Committee.” 

From the American Legion, he holds the 
George Washington Great American Award: 
“in the cause of an unswerving devotion to 
the historic principles of American consti- 
tutional government.” 

By the U.S. Air Force Academy, he was 
made an honorary letterman of 1960 “in 
recognition of outstanding sportsmanship 
and achievement.” 

The government of the city of New Orleans 
officially designated November 2, 1960, as 
F. EDWARD HÉBERT Day” and presented him 
with the highest honor within our city’s 
gift: the New Orleans International Order 
of Merit. 

The Young Men's Business Club of New 
Orleans, of which he was president in 1932, 
has conferred on him a life honorary mem- 
bership and its citation for having always 
placed “an interest of his country and his 
people above partisanship, and has rejected 
national or local politics in discharging the 
duties and responsibilities of his office.” 

Always elected as a Democrat, he values a 
tribute which came recently from Gettys- 
burg, Pa., and which read: “Courage and 
ability, and a readiness at all times to stand 
up to public and private pressures when in 
his judgment those pressures have been at 
odds with the convictions and needs of his 
district and the Nation—these qualities, for 
which Eppre HÉBERT has been noted for years, 
are rightly prized and lauded.” 

This great compliment, to the integrity of 
a Democratic Congressman, was signed by a 
Republican President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

To these many fine honors and tributes, 
the Louisiana Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution is proud tonight to add 
its gold Good Citizenship Medal to Mr. 
HÉBERT for his outstanding quality of patri- 
otic public service. By this presentation, I 
think we are honoring not only the recipient, 
but we are honoring our society, because we 
are making the presentation to an individual 
who has rendered national service of a char- 
acter which is related to its patriotic and 
historical meanings, purposes and objec- 
tives—the very reasons for the existence of 
this society. The things we assert, he as- 
serts; the evils we defend against, he defends 
against; the things we stand for, he stands 
for; and this ceremony, therefore, not only 
honors F. Epwarp HÉBERT, but it can do no 
less than honor all of us by his selection for 
the honor. 

F. Epwarp HÉBERT is a native Orleanian. 
He was born here on October 12, 1901, the 
child of a marriage which united two leading 
Creole families of Louisiana’s history. His 
father was Felix Joseph Hébert and his 
mother was the former Miss Lea Naquin. 

He graduated from the Jesuits’ High School 
in 1920 and attended Tulane University from 
1920 to 1924, serving as president of his 
class at both institutions. “Ask for any office 
in the land—it is thine,” prophetically de- 
clared of him the Blue Jay yearbook of 
Jesuits’ High School. 

Even before he graduated from high school, 
young HÉBERT began newspaper writing. He 
started with the Times-Picayune in 1918, but 
later went with the New Orleans States. He 
ran the gamut of newspaper experience—an 
experience which has stood him in good use 
in his later public life—working as sports 
reporter, general assignment man, re- 
write man, columnist, political editor, and 
finally city editor of the New Orleans States. 

Undoubtedly, these newsrooms of the New 
Orleans dailies constituted the crucible in 
which any dross was melted out of the nature 
of Eppre HÉBERT, and his character was fired 
and tempered to the steel of the unyielding 
integrity and high patriotic motive which has 
marked his brand of public service there- 
after. 
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The shadow of events to come was cast in 
1938 and 1939 when his work as city editor 
of the New Orleans States, was largely re- 
sponsible for that political exposé in Louisi- 
ana which came to be known as the Louisi- 
ana scandals, For this reportorial series, the 
New Orleans States was awarded the Sigma 
Delta Chi plaque for “courage in journalism,” 
and it was this newspaper crusade which, in 
1940, literally catapulted City Editor HÉBERT 
into the Congress of the United States. 

There, at Washington, D.C., he has fol- 
lowed his reportorial tendencies. He has 
been a crusader for the public welfare, but 
never the sort of crusader who crusades only 
for headlines or for political advantage. On 
the contrary, EDDIE HÉBERT’S crusades have 
been honestly intended, purposeful, well 
considered and directed, and always effec- 
tive in results. 

As a young Congressman, he was a mem- 
ber of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee during its investigation of the 
now-famous Whittaker Chambers-Alger Hiss 
controversy. In the book called the “Six 
Crises,” former Republican Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon credits Congressman 
HÉBERT with being the most effective Demo- 
crat on this committee, adding that his 
tough questions, in cross-examination of 
witnesses, helped to break that difficult and 
sensational case against communism. 

Later, Mr. HÉBERT progressed to important 
service on the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, and ultimately the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, of which, after 11 reelec- 
tions to Congress over a period of 23 years, 
he has reached the seniority of fourth rank- 
ing member, and chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Reserve and National Guard 
Affairs. 

For 12 years—and 10 years as its chair- 
man—he served on the important Subcom- 
mittee for Armed Services Special Investi- 
gations, checking hundreds of instances of 
waste in military procurement, to the result 
of a series of new laws which have saved the 
taxpayers millions of dollars in defense mon- 
eys, and have restricted retired military per- 
sonnel from engaging in confiict-of-interest 
deals with defense contractors. The inves- 
tigation, under his leadership, of the air- 
plane production industry, has been held up 
as a model for such congressional inquiries 
by both industry and Government. 

Quite recently, Mr. Hésert’s direction of 
the committee handling National Guard and 
Reserve military programs obliged the Secre- 
tary of Defense to abandon his plan to 
eliminate ROTC programs in the Nation’s 
high schools. This general ROTC program, 
as an essential of the Nation's defense train- 
ing, is, of course, a subject dear to the hearts 
of all Sons of the American Revolution. We 
maintain a recognition system of our own 
through presentations of ROTC medals; and 
our society owes a debt of gratitude to Con- 
gressman HÉBERT for the stand which he took 
against this training of our youth being 
curtailed or; in any of its phases, eliminated. 

Congressman HÉBERT is married to the for- 
mer Miss Gladys Bofill, whom we are most 
happy to have with us on this auspicious 
occasion. They have one daughter, a young 
lady as lovely as her mother, Mrs. John 
Malcolm Duhe, Jr., presently residing in New 
Iberia, and Eppie and Gladys are the proud 
grandparents of two boys and two girls. 

Now the dean of the Louisiana delegation 
in Congress, F. EDWARD HÉBERT, if he is re- 
elected once again in 1964—as we sincerely 
hope, pray and anticipate will happen—will 
become the first man in Louisiana history to 
serve in Congress for a quarter century—for 
25 consecutive years. To his credit, and to 
the advantage of the Nation, let his Wash- 
ington reputation be echoed here that he is 
feared and respected on Capitol Hill as one of 
the toughest, most effective, and most fact- 
productive inquisitors in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


of the Sons of the American Revolution: 
“Our inspiration is from the past; our 
duty is in the present; our hope is in the 
future.” 
As long as you, and men like you, continue 
true, as you always have been, to the in- 


tion—those Founding Fathers of the Na- 
tion—the United States of America then 
never can be led on any route, short or long, 
leading to national chaos, and our duty of 
the present will always be well performed, 
and our hope of the future perpetually ful- 
filled. 

On behalf of the Louisiana Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, it is now 
my privilege and my pleasure, in the name 
of the society, to confer upon you, sir, this 
Good Citizenship Medal, and its accompany- 
ing citation, which reads as follows: 

“The National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution presents to the Honor- 
able F. Epwarp HÉBERT its Good Citizenship 
Medal, in recognition of the splendid service 
which he has rendered to the Nation 
throughout his long membership in the 
Congress, with fidelity always to those prin- 
ciples of true patriotism and adherence to 
constitutional democracy as the way was 
pointed out for posterity by the Founding 
Fathers during and after the American Revo- 
lution. 

“THE LOUISIANA SOCIETY OF THE SONS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 

“Donar G. Sniper, President. 

“Joun B. WILKINSON, Secretary. 

“New ORLEANS, La., April 30, 1963.” 


BUSINESS ENTERTAINMENT DEDUC- 
TIONS NEED CLARIFICATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Rocers] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just introduced legislation to clar- 
ify the confusion surrounding what is 
and what is not deductible for business 
entertainment expenses. My bill would 
require the Internal Revenue Service to 
issue new regulations governing these 
deductions. 

Since the Internal Revenue Service 
began writing new regulations pursuant 
to the 1962 Revenue Act, there has been 
@ great deal of confusion surrounding 
these deductions. The impact of this 
confusion on nationwide business enter- 
taining shows the level of banquet func- 
tions to be down some 40 percent, gen- 
eral food and beverage sales down 10 
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percent, and overall hotel, motel, and 
restaurant employment to be off from 
5 to 10 percent. Further estimates state 
that some 140,000 jobs in the restaurant 
industry alone have been affected by 
these new regulations. 

No one condones abuses of the deduc- 
tion regulations. However, the efforts 
which have been taken to correct past 
abuses are in my mind too stringent, and 
have caused more reaction than I am 
sure was intended by the Congress when 
it enacted the Revenue Act last year. I 
therefore feel that additional action is 
needed in the Congress to more clearly 
state congressional intent, and restore 
on mable principles in judging deduct- 
ibility. 

Furthermore, the American business 
community has the right to proper repre- 
sentation in deciding the standards for 
deductions. The voices of those affected 
cannot be adequately heard when the 
Internal Revenue Service is faced with 
the job of in effect legislating—as it has 
been required to do in recent months. 
This task has been difficult simply 
ae Congress was not specific in the 

W. 

The bill which I have introduced is 
specific in its language and performance. 
It is written within the framework which 
every businessman is able to understand 
because it amplifies standards for deduc- 
tions with which he is familiar. My bill 
also affords more equal treatment for 
self-employed persons as well as 
employees. 

The legislation which I have proposed 
would erase the detailed Government- 
set standards of morality” imposed on 
the American businessman in the exist- 
ing IRS regulations. My bill would 
reduce the regimentation of business 
conduct, and restore freedom for the 
businessman to exercise his judgment. 
In short, it returns the concept of rea- 
sonableness in judging standards for 
business deductions. 

Massive redtape and detailed account- 
ing of these expenses can only increase 
encroachment of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the conduct of our private lives. 
America’s business community is basi- 
cally honest. To assume otherwise 
shows a lack of faith in our free enter- 
prise system. 


THE EQUAL PAY BILL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. McDowELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6060, a bill to prohibit 
discrimination on account of sex in the 
payment of wages by certain employers 
and to provide for the restitution of 
wages lost by employees by reason of 
such discrimination. I am particularly 
pleased to lend my support for H.R. 6060 
since it is similar to a bill I introduced 
in the 87th Congress and my H.R. 6021 
introduced on May 2, 1963. 
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The principle of equal pay, or payment 
of a rate based on the job performed, is 
fundamental to the American free enter- 
prise system. Both employers and union 
leaders find its application important to 
the morale and efficiency of workers in 
their daily employment. It benefits the 
community by upholding the general 
level of wages and by maintaining pur- 

power. In practice, it has 
proved workable and advantageous. 

Leading women’s and civic organiza- 
tions have long promoted the equal-pay 
principle as it relates to a major Ameri- 
can objective—that is, the maintenance 
and development of a high level of eco- 
nomic activity and employment. In re- 
cent years, the increasing employment of 
women on many types of jobs, often in 
new and complex fields and on the same 
basis as men, has contributed toward 
this objective. 

To encourage the use of a woman’s 
highest skills, many organizations and 
individuals seek a more nearly universal 
application of the equal-pay principle, 
through voluntary action by employers, 
collective bargaining, and legislation. 

The cost of food, rent, and other es- 
sentials of living are the same to both 
men and women consumers. Women as 
well as men work because of economic 
necessity and many working women sup- 
port children, dependent parents, and 
husbands. However, it is not these con- 
siderations but the proven efficiency of 
women workers and the essential role 
they play in the economy which entitle 
them to equal pay. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, almost 
every national conservation organiza- 
tion, the Water Pollution Control Ad- 
visory Board to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and many of 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, have felt great dissatisfac- 
tion with the poor handling of water pol- 
lution by the bureaucrats of the Public 
Health Service. 

The other day I made a statement be- 
fore the Subcommittee on National Re- 
sources and Power of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, wherein I 
pointed out the abundant failures on the 
part of the Public Health Service in 
abating pollution in our Nation’s waters. 

Because of this dissatisfaction many 
members of this body and the other body 
have joined in introduction of legisla- 
tion to create a Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Repeatedly, I have made known to the 
present Secretary and his predecessor 
failures by the Public Health Service in 
vigorously combating pollution of our 
rivers and streams. The attitude of the 
Secretary to my comments has appeared 
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to be one of indifference and I can ascer- 
tain no change in the policy of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare nor is there to be seen any rein- 
vigoration of the effort of that agency 
to abate water pollution. I believe I 
believe I speak for many Americans in 
manifesting my disgust over this situa- 
tion. 

Water pollution can only be abated by 
vigorous enforcement, which it appears 
will not be forthcoming from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare because of apparent unconcern 
with the real needs of pollution abate- 
ment. For this reason I am introducing 
legislation today to establish a Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration 
in the Department of Interior and to 
transfer all functions in water pollution 
control to that Department. I insert 
at this point in the Record a statement 
made by me on May 21, 1963, before the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations expressing clearly the failure 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Public Health Serv- 
ice to act vigorously in the public inter- 
est in this important area: 


‘TESTIMONY OF Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, DEM- 
OCRAT, 15TH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN, BEFORE 
House COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS ON WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. Chairman, complete abatement of 
pollution in the Nation’s waterways can be 
delayed no longer. Over 100 million Amer- 
icans get their drinking water today from 
rivers carrying radioactive materials, deter- 
gents, toxic chemicals, untreated sewage, 
industrial wastes, rotting animal carcasses, 
and effluent from mortuaries and hospitals, 
among other things. 

Reports continue to pour in from across 
the Nation of fish and duck kills due to 
polluted lakes and streams. Wildlife using 
these waters are being poisoned in ever in- 
creasing numbers. 

Even more serious, home and industrial 
use of water is increasing at an astounding 
rate which will see our present daily con- 
sumption of 320 billion gallons soar to 600 
billion gallons a day by 1980. Unless all-out 
efforts are made immediately to preserve this 
precious resource, we will be totally incapa- 
ble of meeting the demands of the very near 
future. 

In view of the imminent menace to the 
American public, I wrote the following letter 
to the Honorable Anthony Celebrezze, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1963. 
Hon. ANTHONY CELEBREZZE 
Secretary, Department of Health, E Aee 
and Welfare, Washington, D 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: I am 9 that you 
have not had time to form judgments on the 
workings of all parts of your vast Depart- 
ment. I also appreciate your fine record of 
sound administration in the public interest. 

It is for this reason that I write you to 
urge your support of a Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration, as provided for by H.R. 
3166 and H.R. 3167, sponsored by myself, my 
colleague, Congressman Jon BLATNIK, and 
a number of Senators, including Senators 
Musk, Hart, and RIBICOFF, the former Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It is the sincere consensus of almost every 
one of my colleagues who has studied this 
situation, that water pollution abatement 
and effective enforcement suffer greatly by 
the low level of emphasis which is placed 
upon them by your Department. As you re- 
call, during the past session of Congress water 
pollution was, according to legislation spon- 
sored by myself and others, to be taken from 
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the Public Health Service, significantly up- 
graded, and placed into an administration 
with authority to move vigorously against 
water pollution. Subsequent changes in the 
bill resulted in authority for the then Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
move water pollution from the Public Health 
Service to any status he so chose. The result 
was that the Secretary allowed Public Health 
Service to continue organizational control of 
water pollution, but removed water pollu- 
tion directly under the Office of the Secretary 
for policy direction. This is a situation 
which history, sound administration, and 
lack of effective action prove unwise. 

This has resulted in small, if any, progress 
and again the initiation of the same fight by 
a number of Members of Congress and by all 
organized conservationists, who object stren- 
uously to the ineffectiveness of this weird ad- 
ministrative monster which has been cre- 
ated. I am sure you can recognize that it 
is one wherein there is no clear responsi- 
bility nor any direct line authority from the 
Office of the Secretary to the actual operating 
levels. Furthermore, I am sure you are aware 
that at the operating level, water pollution 
enforcement is too low in the bureaucracy 
of your Department to be able to establish 
its own vigorous policy direction and to be 
immune from a continuous series of reviews 
which hamper, delay, and water down its 
decisions. 

In order to apprize you of how poorly 
this situation is working out in the public 
interest I have made a study of a series of 
editorials and articles which I inserted into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 1959 involving 
interstate pollution, and find to my great 
distress that little real progress has been 
made under the provisions of Public Law 660 
to abate pollution. 

These situations are: 


1. THE OUACHITA RIVER (ARKANSAS AND 
LOUISIANA) 


Major sources of interstate pollution are 
industries in Arkansas which discharge 
waste from oll production, mining, paper, 
and paper pulp manufacture, into the river 
and its tributary streams. The most serious 
pollution is from brine discharged as a by- 
product of oil production. The wastes 
caused deterioration of water quality making 
it unsuitable as a source of public water sup- 
ply, unfit for industrial use, seriously inter- 
fering with sport and commercial fishing, 
and unfit and unsafe for water sports and 
recreation, 

On review I find that some progress has 
been made on the Ouachita River, but that 
major sources of interstate pollution re- 
main. The sole action taken under Public 
Law 660 by your agency has been the proj- 
ect grants to the city of Camden for $220,- 
466.10 for treatment plants and intercept- 
ing sewers, and to the town of Huttig for a 
treatment plant, interceptor sewer and out- 
fall sewer in the amount of $11,469.69, both 
located on the main stem and seven other 
municipalities discharging to tributaries 
below Camden. 

I can find no record of any enforcement 
action taken by your agency whatsoever, 
even though Public Law 660 imposes upon 
your agency the duty to act on the basis of 
surveys, reports and studies where the pol- 
lution is interstate in nature. 

2. THE ROANOKE RIVER BASIN ABOVE THE 
KERR DAM 


Although I reported in 1959 that a num- 
ber of Rockingham County, N.C., towns and 
firms were listed by the State stream sani- 
tation committee as significant polluters, in- 
cluding Draper, Leaksville, Madison, Mayo- 
dan, Reidsville, Spray, and others, I find that 
interstate pollution resulting from dis- 
charge of the above towns and others, as 
well as a number of industries in the area, 
remains. The Public Health Service has 
made grants of $107,807 to Madison and 
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Mayodan. I find that although progress has 
been made in abatement of pollution on the 
Roanoke River, some important sources of 
interstate pollution remain, and that no rec- 
ord of enforcement action by your agency 
can be observed, even though deterioration 
of water quality in the area has been ob- 
served in a number of instances. 


3. SNAKE RIVER IN THE IDAHO-OREGON BOUN- 
DARY AREA AND ITS PRINCIPAL TRIBUTARY 
STREAMS INCLUDING THE BOISE, PAYETTE, 
AND WEISER RIVERS 


Although Idaho has been successful in 
having secondary treatment facilities put 
into operation at Boise, Nampa, and Cald- 
well, the State agency has only begun issu- 
ing orders for cleanup by potato and sugar 
industries. The State agencies are concen- 
trating on the Upper Snake area and it will 
probably be at least 2 years before the State 
takes action on interstate pollution on the 
lower portion of the river. Although prog- 
ress has been made, the Boise River is most 
seriously affected during low flows in the 
summer, and winter sugar and potato proc- 
essing place a high nutrient load in the 
river. Downstream from the Weiser at 
Brownlee reservoir heavy algae growth is 
present and oxygen depletion is experienced 
during the summertime. Wastes discharged 
into the Snake River in Idaho interfere 
seriously with water uses in Oregon. More 
vigorous action in abating industrial pol- 
lution is required. 


4. THE SNAKE RIVER IN THE WASHINGTON- 
IDAHO BORDER AREA 


The Snake River where it forms Washing- 
ton’s southeast border with Idaho in the 
area of Lewiston, Idaho, and Clarkston, 
Wash., is another part of the river suffering 
heavy pollution. 

Major sources of pollution in the area are 
kraft pulp and paper wastes from Potlatch 
Forests, Inc. Vegetable and potato process- 
ing wastes from Sea Brook Frozen Foods 
Co. and from Smith Frozen Foods Co. in 
Clarkston, Wash., are important sources of 
pollution. Meat packing wastes from Meats, 
Inc., and Bristol Packers involve discharge 
of blood and other wastes directly into the 
Snake River with only minimum screening 
given paunch manure. Industrial wastes 
are the primary problem in all parts of the 
Snake and unless there is a great step up 
in pollution abatement, industrialization 
will create a terrific danger when a chain 
of dams projected for the area slows down 
water velocity substantially. 


In an area 23 miles long downstream be- 
tween Worcester, Mass., and Woonsocket, 
R.I. much of the domestic and municipal 
wastes are discharged into the Blackstone 
with little or no treatment provided. The 
New England Interstate Water Pollution 
Control Commission in 1958 approved a 
classification for the river as it crosses the 
State line which would establish water of a 
quality which is unsuitable as a source of 
water supply even with treatment, for bath- 
ing and recreation, irrigation of crops con- 
sumed without cooking and as a good fish 
habitat. This classification would not 
create good aesthetic value. The river needs 
to be upgraded to reach this low classifica- 
tion. 

This pollution is interstate in character 
and I find no effort by your Department to 
carry out the mandates of Public Law 660, 

6. MIAMI RIVER (TRIBUTARY TO THE OHIO) 

The problem was described by an article 
I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
porting thousands of fish killed in the lower 
Miami River. The source of pollution, al- 
though not pinpointed, was presumed to be 
of industrial origin. 

Reports of serious pollution in the area go 
back to 1951 involving water pollution in the 
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Hamilton County, Ohio, area. The only ac- 
tion taken has been a grant to that county 
of $151,601.85 in October of 1961. 

This pollution enters the Ohio River and 
combined with the pollution load there may 
adversely affect downstream communities. 


7. THE DELAWARE RIVER IN THE PHILADELPHIA- 
CAMDEN AREA 


In the Philadelphia, Pa., metropolitan area 
there are some 64 communities served by 20 
plants. Four communities provide no treat- 
ment. On the Pennsylvania side there are 
some 20 industries and only 15 provide any 
treatment. Fifty-four municipal plants on 
the New Jersey side provide some kind of 
treatment for 40 communities, but of 18 
major industries in New Jersey dumping in- 
dustrial processing effluent into the stream 
14 provide some degree of treatment and 4 
no treatment. The naval shipyard in the 
area provides no treatment whatsoever for 
14,100,000 gallons per day of industrial waste. 
Other Federal installations also discharge 
untreated sewage and industrial wastes to 
the river. 

Although progress has been made in abat- 
ing pollution in the Delaware River, serious 
interstate pollution still exists and renders 
this important river unfit for most uses, 


8. THE ARKANSAS RIVER 
A. Kansas-Oklahoma area 


Oil and gas production and processing in- 
dustries and large salt processing plants in 
the vicinity of Hutchinson and Lyons, Kans., 
contribute to the pollution of the river. 
Municipalities in the area discharge raw sew- 
age and inadequately treated sewage into 
the river. Water quality is sufficiently de- 
terlorated as to interfere with its use as a 
source of public water supply. 


B. Arkansas-Oklahoma area 


The degree of pollution of all types of the 
Arkansas River at this point indicates that 
it has been used principally for transporta- 
tion of wastes to the exclusion of practically 
all other productive water uses except for in- 
dustrial cooling. Oil field contamination on 
the Cimarron, North and South Canadian, 
Walnut and Arkansas Rivers deteriorates 
quality of the Arkansas River. Although 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas have very 
active programs for abating pollution from 
oil and brines, considerable work remains 
to be done. Municipal and industrial wastes 
continue to be a serious problem in the area 
and the only real abatement of pollution 
appears to be construction of sewage treat- 
ment plants by municipalities because of the 
stimulus of Public Law 660 grants. Although 
in each of these areas pollution is interstate 
in nature, I can find no abatement action by 
your Department under Public Law 660. 

9, THE OHIO RIVER 
A. General 

The Ohio River is a classic example of pol- 
lution of a stream. Where the Ohio is at 
low stage one quart in every gallon flowing 
through the faucets of Cincinnati has been 
through a toilet, kitchen sink, mine dump, 
or industrial plant. Interstate pollution ap- 
pears to be present at most points on the 
Ohio. The recent ORSANCO report indicates 
that 97 percent of the communities along 
the main stem have established waste treat- 
ment facilities. However, most of these fa- 
cilities offer only primary treatment and some 
provide chlorination, The same ORSANCO 
report indicates that 15 percent of the indus- 
tries releasing effluent into the stream have 
failed to come up to the standards fixed by 
that agency, and that some of the largest 
industries in the area and largest polluters 
of the river have failed to meet the standards 
fixed by ORSANCO. It would be only fair to 
indicate that ORSANCO standards for indus- 
tries are a good deal lower than they could 
be or should be. 
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B. The Ohio River in the Ohio-Pennsylvania 
area 

Chief sources of pollution in this area are 
Pittsburgh, Ambridge, and Aliquippa, Pa. 
Pittsburgh discharges considerable amounts 
of industrial waste while Ambridge and Ali- 
quippa discharge both municipal and indus- 
trial wastes. The Allegheny and the Mo- 
nongahela River flowing into the Ohio receive 
waste from some 42 metal processing plants 
and 12 petroleum plants with most of these 
plants not complying with State regulations 
regarding treatment of wastes. Deteriora- 
tion of water quality in the area adversely 
affects its use as industrial and municipal 
water supply and has a harmful effect on fish 
and wildlife. 


C. Ohio River (Pennsylvania-West Virginia) 


Pollution discharged into the Kanawha 
River is responsible for much of the odor and 
taste problems in the Ohio River far down- 
stream. 

I can find no evidence of action by your 
Department to abate interstate pollution on 
these parts of the Ohio and its tributaries. 


10. East River (New York City area) 


There are something like 60 sewers dis- 
charging from the island of Manhattan to 
the lower Hudson River and East River alone. 
Water quality in the New York metropolitan 
area is so low as to exclude public bathing 
everywhere in the inner harbor area. Even 
though some 70 percent of domestic sewage 
in New York City is treated, the pollution 
load discharged into the streams is increas- 
ing. The New York Harbor is a series of 
tidal streams which holds wastes discharged 
into these waters for longer periods of time 
than are common in other streams with 
faster and more defined current. The wastes 
accumulate and tend to remain in the area 
and have an unduly heavy impact on water 
quality in the area. The city sewage system 
is of the combined type resulting in up to 
90 percent of the sanitary flow being dis- 
charged directly to the waterways during pe- 
riods of rainfall. 

The waters of the East River are so pol- 
luted that waters as far away as the Raritan 
Bay and the Narrows and lower New York 
Bay are adversely affected. 

I am sure after analyzing this you will 
realize the importance of vigorous action by 
yourself and your Department to abate these 
and other examples of interstate pollution 
according to the clear mandate of Public 
Law 660. I do not feel this can be accom- 
plished without upgrading and moving water 
pollution enforcement from under the dead 
hand of the Public Health Service. Certainly 
these situations reveal failure by your De- 

t to carry out the mandatory re- 
quirements of calling a conference leading 
to pollution abatement where surveys, etc., 
disclose interstate pollution. 

Moreover, these instances do not disclose 
in my opinion, either compliance with the 
requirements of Public Law 660 or the rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Conference 
on Water Pollution which recommends that 
our water bear the least pollution load pos- 
sible rather than the maximum servitude. 

Certainly, in order to accomplish this, im- 
portant and effective action must be taken 
by yourself and your Department to upgrade 
water pollution abatement significantly 
within your Department. 

I hope these facts will have a heavy bear- 
ing on your consideration of H.R, 3166 and 
H.R. 3167. 

Sincerely, 
Joun D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress. 


One month later, on March 28, 1963, Mr. 
Celebrezze acknowledged my letter and in- 
formed me that he had ordered further 
studies made of the waterways in question. 

On April 3, 1963, I sent Mr. Celebrezze a 
clipping I had inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp 5 days earlier which had appeared in 
the Pawtucket, R.I., Times on August 18, 
1962. The article indicated not only the 
failure of local water pollution control au- 
thorities to abate pollution in the Blackstone 
River, but also failure by the Public Health 
Service to enter and abate interstate pollu- 
tion according to the provisions of Public 
Law 660. I asked the Secretary for his com- 
ments on the matter. 

Twelve days later on April 15, I again ad- 
dressed a note to Mr. Celebrezze relating 
that to date I had received no information 
or communication from his office beyond a 
simple acknowledgment of my two earlier 
letters. 

Three weeks elapsed and still no reply 
came. Finally on May 6, I wrote the Secre- 
tary that I had not yet received any indica- 
tion of what his Department had done or 
what it proposed to do about the cases of 
pollution I had cited to him. I asked for a 
forthright and prompt reply to my query. 

On May 8, 1963, I received the following 
letter from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare: 

“Deak Mr. DINGELL: The Secretary has 
asked me to answer your letter of April 3, 
1963, and your letter of April 15, 1963, com- 
menting on the pollution of the Blackstone 
River, an interstate stream flowing from 
Massachusetts into Rhode Island. We regret 
the delay in answering these letters which 
was occasioned by efforts to get precise data 
on the pollution situation of the Blackstone 
River. 

“This river originates, as the editorial in 
the Pawtucket, R.I., Times, of August 1961, 
points out, above Worcester, Mass., and ends 
at its confluence with the Providence River 
at Providence, R.I. There are 15 Massachu- 
setts communities discharging wastes into 
the river. As of this time, 11 provide treat- 
ment while 4 do not. In Rhode Island, one 
community provides treatment and four do 
not. 

“The Public Health Service 1957 inventory 
of municipal and industrial waste facilities 
lists a total of 22 industrial plants in the 
State of Rhode Island which discharge waste 
without treatment into the Blackstone 
River. In Massachusetts, the same inventory 
shows a total of 16 industrial waste plants 
discharging waste into the Blackstone River, 
3 of which provide treatment. 

“A Federal project grant has been given to 
the city of Worcester in the amount of 
$5,913.31 for improvements to that city’s 
second treatment plant. Woonsocket, R.I., 
has received two grants; a Federal water pol- 
lution control grant of $600,000, and an 
accelerated public works program grant of 
$400,000. 

“This situation along with many other 
interstate pollution situations is under sur- 
veillance by the Department. We are using 
the full spectrum of devices authorized by 
law, including technical assistance and com- 
prehensive programs, to assist States to abate 
pollution. In the event, however, that satis- 
factory progress is not obtained, we will not 
hesitate to recommend the use of the en- 
forcement provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

“T hope that this provides the information 
which you desire. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“JAMES M. QUIGLEY, 
“Assistant Secretary.” 


This communique did nothing but confirm 
the allegations by the Providence Times that 
the Blackstone River is horribly polluted. 
While the letter indicated that several grants 
have been made in connection with this 
situation, in no way does it state that any 
real progress is being made or that we can 
expect satisfactory abatement in the near 
future. Furthermore, no mention is ever 
made of the 10 major pollution problems 
cited in my initial letter to the Secretary. 


The Department’s is a clear self- 
indictment of its unwillingness or inability 
to effect a cleanup of the Nation’s polluted 
waters. 

Finally, on May 17, I received the Secre- 
tary’s reply to my letter of February 28, the 
text of which follows: 

“Dear Mn. DINGELL: This is a further re- 
sponse to your letter of February 28, 1963. 

“You indicated in your letter of May 6 
that you had received no acknowledgement 
to your previous letter. Enclosed is a copy 
of the acknowledgement which was sent to 
you on March 28, in which I informed you 
that I had asked that a complete staff study 
be made of each of the pollution situations 
that you cited in your letter. That study 
has now been completed and will be con- 
sidered in determining the Department's 
water pollution abatement program. A copy 
of the staff report is enclosed herewith. 

“As I indicated earlier, your deep interest 
in this Department’s water pollution control 
program is keenly appreciated, 

“Sincerely, 
5 ONY J. CELEBREZZE, 
“Secretary.” 


“STAFF REPORT 


“1. Ouachita River (Arkansas-Louisiana) : 

“(a) Municipalities: In 1956 a joint study 
made by Louisiana and Arkansas revealed 
31 municipalities discharging raw or inade- 
quately treated sewage. By January 1, 1963, 
all of these municipalities had taken some 
action, Several now have new construction 
planned where improvements had been made 
earlier, 

“Total construction costs for these projects 
amount to approximately $4,000,000; the 
Federal share being $1,186,325. 

“(b) Industries: In 1961 the Arkansas 
Water Pollution Control Commission com- 
pleted a survey on the Mill Creek, a tributary 
of the Ouachita near El Dorado, Ark., in- 
volving 21 companies and 145 oil wells. 
Orders to abate brine pollution were issued. 
An estimated base brine production volume 
of 563,000 barrels a day was being discharged. 
By the end of 1962, 88 percent of this brine 
was being reinjected. At least 11 injection 
systems are now in operation. By June of 
1963 more improvements are expected. 

“(c) Program: Arkansas is now in the 4th 
year of its 5-year stream pollution clean-up 
program. A survey has recently been com- 
pleted on the upper portion of the Ouachita 
(Malvern to the headwaters). Another sur- 
yey is being planned for 1963 on the Ouachita 
(Malvern to Camden). 

“Louisiana: The Louisiana Stream Control 
Commission has in operation a continuing 
water pollution control program. During 
the ist week of each month samples are 
taken in the Ouachita River Basin. A 3-year 
study on water quality in the Ouachita River 
Basin conducted jointly by Loulsiana and 
US. Geological Survey has recently been 
completed. The results have not yet been 
published. 

“2. Roanoke River Basin above the Kerr 
Dam: The current status of those towns and 
firms specifically cited is as follows: 

“(a) Leaksville, Spray, and Draper, N.C., 
have just recently formed a metropolitan 
sewer district. At least one, and possibly 
two, treatment plants are being planned to 
serve the district. It is expected that the 
seven Fieldcrest Mills plants in these towns 
will discharge to the district. 

“(b) Madison, N.C.: Secondary treatment 
facilities are in operation; completed June 
8, 1961. 

“(c) Mayodan, N.C.: Secondary treatment 
is now provided and wastes from the Wash- 
ington Mills Co. are discharged to the 
municipal system. 

„(d) Reidsville: There are two treatment 
plants in operation; the larger one provides 
secondary treatment and discharges to the 
Cape Fear Basin. The smaller plant provides 
primary treatment but the State is asking 
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plan’ 

“Substantial progress is being made by 
other municipalities and industries in the 
basin. In most cases municipal systems are 
being designed to provide secondary or in- 
termediate treatment. Some type of treat- 
ment is provided or being planned for all 
but three municipalities and all but one 
industry. 

“3. Snake River in the Idah 
boundary area and its principal tributary 
streams, including the Boise, Payette, and 
Weiser Rivers: Situation is as described. 

“å. Snake River in the Washington-Idaho 
border area: 

“(a) The Idaho Department of Health is 
not pressing Potlatch Forests, Inc, or the 
two food-processing plants in Lewiston to 
install treatment facilities. They are not 
convinced that a significant pollution prob- 
lem exists at present. The State is aware 
of the serious effects to be expected with the 
completion of Lower Granite Dam in 1972 
and shortly prior to that time plans to es- 
tablish schedules for construction of waste 
treatment facilities. 

“(b) The State of Washington is working 
for provision of treatment for blood wastes 
by two meat packing plants at Clarkston. 
Final detailed plans and construction are be- 
ing delayed until June or July 1963 at which 
time the Corps of Engineers will have com- 
plete data on stream backup and water 
levels from construction of the dams. Oxi- 
dation ponds are being planned. 

“5. Blackstone River (Massachusetts- 
Rhode Island): Federal project grants have 
been offered to the two major cities on the 
river, Worcester, Mass., for $8,620.59 in 
March 1960, project now completed; Woon- 
socket R.I., for a combined grant, WPC, 
$600,000 in March 1962, APW, $40,000 in No- 
vember 1962, 

“6. Miami River, tributary to the Ohio 
River (Ohio): This is a heavily populated 
and industrialized area. 

“ORSANCO requirements call for 90 per- 
cent reduction in municipal waste load and 
85 percent for industrial waste load. A De- 
cember 1964 deadline has been set which in 
most cases will be met. 

“(a) All municipalities of any significance 
have treatment facilities in operation, under 
construction or being replaced. Improve- 
ment is needed at Franklin, Harrison, and 
Lewisburg. An engineer has been hired to 
prepare a report for Franklin; Harrison is 
in the planning stage; at Lewisburg the State 
is asking for expansion of facilities. 

“(b) Major industries are papermills, steel 
mills, food processing plants, and oil re- 
fineries. Some problems concerning the 
Armco plant at Middleton remain. Deleteri- 
ous amounts of iron are found in the river 
even on a controlled discharge basis. Fur- 
ther improvement requires the development 
of an economic treatment process by the 
steel industry. 

“Papermills discharge wastes in more than 
recommended amounts at a dozen mills in 
the basin. 

“Although primary treatment is being pro- 
vided by most, secondary treatment for 85 
percent reduction of BOD load is required. 

“(c) An important consideration is that 
even with 90-percent reduction by munici- 
palities and 85-percent reduction by indus- 
tries a Sppm D.O. level cannot be maintained 
at all times due to the flow characteristics 
of the Miami River. Low flow augmentation 
is needed. 

“The Miami Conservancy District has an 
excellent flood control system for the Miami 
River—but all controls are designed for this 
purpose alone. 

7. Delaware River (Philadelphia-Camden 
area): 

“(a) Philadelphia is served by two large 
plants, one providing primary treatment, the 
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other secondary. However, storm water 
overflow creates a problem with an estimated 
100 storm water outlets in Philadelphia. All 
significant industries in the city discharging 
wastes independently of the municipal sys- 
tem provide some type of treatment. 

“(b) Figures on municipalities and in- 
dustries on the Pennsylvania side of the 
Delaware River and municipalities on the 
New Jersey side are as stated. 

“(c) Complete figures on major industries 
on the New Jersey side of the river are as 
follows: Of the 35 major industries 8 are con- 
nected with a municipal system; 22 
some type of treatment; 5 provide none. 

„d) Pennsylvania reported (September 
1962) on the whole Delaware River basin 
with respect to its standards and program 
the following information: 

“Municipalities: 71 percent in compliance; 
13 percent satisfactory progress being made 
where violations had been found; 16 percent 
unsatisfactory progress being made. 

“Industries: 62 percent in compliance; 21 
percent satisfactory progress being made 
where violations had been found; 17 percent 
unsatisfactory progress being made. 

“8. Arkansas River: 

“A. Kansas: Oklahoma area. 

“B. Arkansas: Oklahoma area. 

“Kansas: The State has an active abate- 
ment program and has geologists stationed 
in each drainage basin; two in the Arkansas 
River drainage basin. It is estimated that 
99 percent or better of oil brine production 
is being reinjected. Kansas is conducting 
a 3-year study on the Walnut River (tribu- 
tary to the Arkansas) which carries signifi- 
cant brine amounts. An effort is being made 
to determine the effectiveness of abatement 
in controlling brine pollution. 

“Oklahoma: The State has no formal sam- 
pling program in operation. Observations 
are made on brine discharges, then, where 

orders are issued. The State con- 


discharges 
sive oil fields have been cleared up. 

“Oklahoma has fully committed all aid 
available with other projects still awaiting 
Federal financial contribution. Its allot- 
ment for fiscal year 1963 was $1,287,520 and 
= additional $105,290 has been made avail- 

e. 

“Arkansas: In 1961 a number of hearings 
were held in the upper portion of the Arkan- 
sas River in the Bentonville area. Canning 
wastes in that area create a problem for mu- 
nicipal water treatment plants. The State 
has fully committed all Federal aid available 
for fiscal year 1963. Its initial allotment was 
$1,484,520 and additional funds of $119,693 
were made available. 

“9. Ohio River: 

“(a) General: At present a cooperative 
study is being conducted by ORSANCO and 
scientists from the Robert A. Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center. Their goal is to de- 
velop methods of tracing pollutants to their 
sources, 

b) Ohio-Pennsylvania area: 

“1. Pennsylvania reported (Sept. 1962) 
with respect to their water pollution control 
program and standards, the following in- 
formation on the Ohio River Basin includ- 
ing the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers: 

“Municipalities: 69 percent in compliance; 
15 percent satisfactory being made 
where violations had been found; 16 percent. 
unsatisfactory progress. 

“Industries: 59 percent in compliance; 20 
percent satisfactory progress where violations 
had been found; 21 percent unsatisfactory 


progress. 
“2. In Allegheny County, which includes 
Pittsburgh, the river has been classified as 
intermediate treatment. A sewage 
treatment plant which provides treatment 
for virtually all municipal wastes was com- 
pleted in 1959 at a cost of $100 million. 
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“3. Construction grants offers have been 
made for 60 projects in the Ohio River Basin 
in Pennsylvania. 

“4. Programs: At the present time Penn- 
sylvania is giving consideration to reclassi- 
fication of the Beaver River, a tributary to 
the Ohio, and also of the upper reaches of 
the Monongahela River. 

“Acid mine drainage is the major water 
pollutant in Pennsylvania and the State does 
have an active program in this area. 

“A request was made last year for $5 mil- 
lion in Federal funds to support a demon- 
stration project on the acid mine drainage 
problem. However, funds were not available. 
Another request has been made this year. 

“(c) Kanawha River, tributary to the 
Ohio (West Virginia): 

“Following a 1958 survey conducted jointly 
by the State of West Virginia and industry, 
a comprehensive waste reduction program 
was established calling for two-phase reduc- 
tion in industrial plant waste loads leading 
to a 40-percent BOD reduction by June 30, 
1963. A reevaluation in 1963 or 1964 will be 
made following which goals for the final 
phase will be set with completion by 1965. 
The first phase is on schedule. 

“Among the objectives set for the river by 
the West Virginia Division of Water Re- 
sources are: a minimum D.O. level of 3 parts 
per million, substantial removal of solids, 
foams, oils and scums, reduction in taste and 
odor to an acceptable level. 

“10. East River (New York City metro- 
politan area): With the completion of the 
Newton Creek sewage treatment plant all 
discharges entering the East River from Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn will receive primary 
treatment with the exception of one small 
area—the Red Hook section of Brooklyn. 
However, no provision is being made for 
storm water overflows.” 

This letter merely reinforces my charges 
that the 10 rivers in question are badly 
polluted and that the situation has not been 
remedied. The report is full of references 
to existing treatment plants and proposed 
ones, present programs and future possibili- 
ties. However, there is no statement to the 
effect that the Secretary will enforce com- 
plete abatement in these cases as directed 
in the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
Public Law 84-660, 

The Secretary indicates not only that no 
administrative action has been taken by his 
Department, but that nothing of that sort 
is contemplated. 

In an attempt to make HEW’s water pol- 
lution control program more effective, my 
colleague, Congressman JoHN BLATNIK, and 
I introduced bills authorizing the upgrad- 
ing of the program from its present status 
as a division in the Bureau of State Serv- 
ices to a position directly under the Secre- 
tary. It was our belief that this would enable 
the Department to carry out its manda- 
tory directive to call a conference leading 
to the abatement of interstate pollution 
whenever surveys and studies indicated its 
existence. 

The Secretary responded by creating a de 
facto Bureau of Environmental Health in 
which he placed the Division of Water Serv- 
ice and Pollution Control. This proposed 
bureau is an administrative monster with 
neither head nor direction which has only 
succeeded in pushing water pollution abate- 
ment activities one rung further down the 
ladder of efficiency and effectiveness 

Water pollution control activities are con- 
tinuing to fail on all fronts. The Secretary 
has been remiss in his duties under Public 
Law 660 to police interstate pollution con- 
ditions wherever they exist. A prime ex- 
ample of this failure to initiate adequate 
enforcement action when it was clearly re- 
quired, was the situation which existed in 
Raritan Bay, N.J. In this case it took a 
near calamity to shock local abatement au- 
thorities and the Public Health Service into 
motion. 
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The tidal waters of Raritan Bay are the 
home of a large and prosperous shellfishing 
industry. The same waters are also recely- 
ing sewage effluent in enormous quantities. 
Sewage outfalls receive 65 million gallons 
per day treated and untreated, with most 
of the former limited to a primary screen- 
ing. This represents the wastes of over 30 
cities and municipalities. 

Shellfishing was conducted in areas of 
dangerous pollution and the catch was mar- 
keted in the area. What could have logically 
been expected occurred; there was a major 
outbreak of infectious hepatitis and long 
lasting liver disorders which affected several 
hundred people. 

It was this critical situation which force- 
fully made the Public Health Service aware 
of its two main failings in this situation. It 
had neglected to enforce the existing inter- 
state quarantine laws with regard to transit 
of shellfish and disregarded the clear man- 
date of Public Law 660 to abate the pollu- 
tion, 

I am convinced that a careful scrutiny of 
this matter and an investigation of the Pub- 
lic Health Service’s filles by this committee 
will reveal a deliberate attempt by the Pub- 
lic Health Service hierarchy to hush up and 
cover over this disastrous twin failure. Cer- 
tainly this twofold happening indicates 
either a lack of confidence on the part of 
the Public Health Service to grapple with 
the problem or a reluctance to engage in 
the kind of controversial action which the 
public interest requires to halt pollution of 
this magnitude despite the many powerful 
economic interests involved. 

Another shortcoming has been the Sec- 
retary’s failure to prepare or develop any 
definitive comprehensive program outlining 
the methods to be used in eliminating or 
reducing the pollution of interstate waters. 
It was Congress’ hope that these reports, 
which are required under section 2 of Pub- 
lic Law 84-660, would insure the most 
efficient use of available abatement funds. 
Without any guiding program, pollution 
control becomes piecemeal and much less 
effective. 

In this same context, it is interesting to 
note that since assuming office, the Secre- 
tary has not called a single conference of 
the State water pollution control agencies 
and interstate agencies, required by Public 
Law 84-660 whenever pollution problems 
arise. 

Under its present circumstances, the inter- 
state abatement program is further handi- 
capped by the large sums of money tapped 
from its direct operation appropriations by 
the Bureau of State Services Management 
Fund. In fiscal year 1963 alone, taps from 
the Water Pollution Control Division 
amounted to $1,255,000, which represented 
8.6 percent of the division’s cleanup appro- 
priation. 

It is also interesting to note that section 
8(b) of Public Law 80-845 which authorizes 
funds for the creation of the Taft Research 
Center in Cincinnati, Ohio, specifies its use 
for activities “in connection with the re- 
search and study of water pollution and the 
training of personnel in work related to the 
control of water pollution.” 

At the present time, the center is utilized 
for research in the areas of air pollution, 
radiological health, environmental engineer- 
ing, and food protection, and occupational 
health in addition to water pollution con- 
trol. This represents just one more instance 
in which the Public Health Service has sacri- 
ficed the resources of its pollution abatement 
program to other interests. 

One of the Secretary's justifications for the 
proposed Bureau of Environmental Health is 
the supposed need for additional research in 
the field of water pollution. However, I 
challenge the Secretary or anyone in the 
Public Health Service to inform me of any 
major research breakthrough in this area in 
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the past 30 years. Officials of the Public 
Health Service have continually stated that 
enough is presently known about pollution 
control to effect satisfactory abatement of 
our Nation’s unsanitary waters. 

It is with the recognition of these facts 
that I intend to introduce legislation author- 
izing the transfer of all functions relating to 
water pollution control from HEW to the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Interior. The 
bill would further provide for a Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration to be 
headed by a Commissioner of Water Pollu- 
tion Control. 

It is my conviction that enactment of this 
legislation, by removing pollution abatement 
activities from under the dead hand of the 
Public Health Service, will be the first step 
toward effectively making our Nation's wa- 
terways healthy once more. 


A BILL TO EXEMPT LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATIONS FROM TAX ON UNRELAT- 
ED BUSINESS INCOME 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
measure I am introducing today pro- 
vides that labor organizations which are 
exempt from tax or corporation shall 
also be exempt from taxes on unrelated 
business income if that income is used 
for retirement homes or hospitals for 
aged and infirm members of those unions, 

This legislation is badly needed at the 
present time. To cite just one example, 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America purchased 1,800 
acres of land in Lakeland, Fla., approxi- 
mately 35 years ago. 

A home was built on the property for 
aged members of the union in 1928. At 
the present time, there are approximate- 
ly 350 aged union carpenters at the 
home. If the Carpenters’ Union did not 
provide for these elderly people, the Fed- 
eral Government and the cities and 
towns in which they reside would have 
to do so. 

Under present law, the Carpenters’ 
Union must pay taxes on the amounts 
received from the sale of fruit on the 
property of the home. 

Other unions have a similar problem 
with the products they produce. Since 
these funds are used for charitable pur- 
poses and since the Federal, State, and 
local governments realize substantial 
savings in relief costs, it does not seem 
realistic to tax these amounts. 

It is my hope that Congress will act 
favorably on this proposal. 


FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation which I be- 
lieve is badly needed if our country is 
to continue to have a merchant marine 
worthy of the name. 

This legislation would close the loop- 
hole which presently allows tax exemp- 
tion for the earnings of foreign regis- 
tered vessels even when owned by U.S. 
citizens and engaged in the commerce 
of this country. Simply stated, my bill 
would tax the earnings of so-called flags 
of convenience which are owned or con- 
trolled by U.S. citizens and which are 
substantially engaged in U.S. trade. 

Mr. Speaker, an alarming chapter in 
the history of the American merchant 
marine has been written since the end of 
World War II. At the end of this con- 
flict, the United States had some 50 mil- 
lion tons of shipping and in an effort 
to solve the problem of this excessive 
wartime tonnage and at the same time 
help our allies to restore their merchant 
fieets, Congress enacted the Ship Sales 
Act of 1946. This act permitted Ameri- 
can-owned vessels to be sold to foreign 
citizens to use until their own ship- 
building capacities were restored. How- 
ever, many Americans found it more de- 
sirable to transfer their ownership of 
the vessels to subsidiaries for operation 
under foreign registry. 

There were a number of obvious 
reasons why it was found desirable to 
pursue this course. Under foreign regis- 
try, foreign crews could be hired at sub- 
stantial reductions; American labor laws 
could be obviated; high U.S. safety re- 
quirements and costly inspection sys- 
tems would no longer apply; and there 
would be reduced rates for supplies, in- 
surance, repairs, and so forth. 

Quite clearly, however, the main in- 
centive of foreign registry of an Ameri- 
can owned or controlled vessel was—and 
continues to be—exemption from income 
tax by any country. 

Although the “flag of convenience” 
device may have assisted in serving the 
purpose of the Ship Sales Act at the time 
it was enacted, it has become increas- 
ingly evident that the flight of American 
shipping to foreign flags has adversely 
affected the U.S. economy and has deci- 
mated our merchant fleet. 

It is acknowledged that maintenance 
of a strong American merchant marine 
is vital to national defense. During 
World War II we frequently had more 
than 1,000 merchant ships in a single 
operation and in 1946 the United States 
had approximately 2,500 vessels of 1,000 
gross tons and over. As of April 1, 1963, 
however, we had only 931 of these same 
type vessels in the active oceangoing 
U.S. merchant fleet. This means that 
we do not now have in operation on the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts enough mer- 
chant ships to supply our minimal 
peacetime requirements, much less war- 
time. Furthermore, in 1935, a depres- 
sion year, we had approximately 56,000 
employed seamen; at the end of 1961, a 
tense cold war period, we had 48,000. 
Our ships are not only few—they are old, 
inefficient and obsolescent. By all other 
standards the United States is the great- 
est and most powerful nation in the 
world but our merchant marine fleet 
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has been sharply reduced in number, 
tonnage, efficiency, and other respects so 
that it is now exceeded by second, third, 
and ever lower rank powers. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that while U.S. oceanborne foreign com- 
merce was increasing greatly during the 
period from 1950 to 1959, the relative 
participation of U.S.-flag ships in the 
carriage of this country’s foreign com- 
merce has shown a steady decline. 
Total oceanborne cargo shipments to 
and from the United States increased 
from 117 million long tons in 1950 to 
263 million long tons in 1959. However, 
the percentage of this trade carried by 
all U.S. flag vessels decreased from 65.3 
in 1946 to 42.6 in 1950 and to 9.7 in 
1959. Official statistics show that at 
the present time less than 10 percent of 
the entire U.S. export and import trade 
is carried by American-flag vessels. 

This is a shocking statistic, Mr. 
Speaker, but it does not tell the whole 
story. During this period of disinte- 
gration the cost to the American tax- 
payer of merchant marine subsidy pro- 
grams has gone up astroromically. 
Ship construction and operating subsi- 
dies currently cost in the neighborhood 
of $300 million a year. And while we 
have been doing this with one hand in 
order to maintain at least a modest 
American merchant fleet, with the other 
we continue to invite unfair competi- 
tion by exempting from taxation Ameri- 
can-controlled vessels registered in a 
foreign country. 

This is a ridiculous and obviously in- 
consistent situation, Mr. Speaker. We 
are told that “flag of convenience” ves- 
sels actually are an asset to our military 
strength because they are under the 
“effective control” of citizens of this 
country. If this is true, then why must 
the American taxpayer continue to sup- 
port a growing maritime subsidy 
program? 

In fact, there is real reason to ques- 
tion whether these foreign flag vessels 
are under the “effective control” of the 
United States for purposes of national 
security. My personal judgment would 
be that any advantage they represent 
is more than offset by the unfair compe- 
tition they enjoy by being able to oper- 
ate in the U.S. trade on a tax-free basis. 

Their advantage is not illusory. In 
effect we have a domestic merchant ma- 
rine divided into American-flag and 
foreign-flag vessels which compete 
against each other. We allow the 
foreign-flag vessels the enormous advan- 
tage of escaping tax liability, and then to 
help compensate American-flag opera- 
tors for this advantage, we institute one 
of the costliest subsidy programs on 
record. 

And there are other reasons why this 
does not make sense, Mr. Speaker. Our 
Government is greatly concerned with 
the imbalance of international payments 
and the foreign demands upon the U.S. 
supply of gold. In this regard, I believe 
it is worthy of note that in 1961 the esti- 
mated net dollar exchange savings 
through transport of American exports 
on U.S.-flag ships amounted to $758 mil- 
lion. This substantial sum in a single 
year resulted at a time when only 8.8 


percent of our trade was carried in U.S. 
flag vessels, so it is obvious that if the 
tax loophole were closed which, in turn, 
would result in an increase in the per- 
centage of trade carried by U.S.-flag 
ships, our dollar earnings would be in- 
creased immensely, thereby easing our 
balance-of-payments problem. I would 
also like to point out that the American 
outflow of gold is highly accentuated by 
the “flag of convenience” operations be- 
cause the majority of outbound cargoes 
carried on these vessels is paid for in 
American currency which, since it is paid 
to foreign corporations, is cashable 
abroad and constitutes a drain on our 
gold reserve. In addition, crew costs of 
these vessels, as well as construction and 
repair costs, are generally paid in Ameri- 
can currency, practically all of which is 
cashed and spent abroad. It has been 
estimated by American maritime trade 
groups that at least a billion dollars a 
year, which should go to our maritime 
industry, is thus converted into foreign 
demands upon our gold reserves. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that we have a responsibility to protect 
American seamen and American flag op- 
erators from cutthroat competition from 
U.S.-owned vessels which pay sub- 
standard wages and escape payment of 
Federal income taxes imposed on all 
other American citizens and business 
firms. 

It is unthinkable that we should per- 
mit the national security to be weakened, 
the country’s finances to be jeopardized 
and the entire American shipping indus- 
try to be destroyed, merely in order to 
perpetuate an artificial device through 
which runaway flagship operators can 
escape the responsibility of paying their 
fair share of the tax burden. It is im- 
perative that the U.S. Congress close the 
tax exemption loophole which provides 
the greatest incentive for shipowners to 
operate their vessels under foreign 
registry. 


THE HONORABLE ADLAI STEVEN- 
SON, “MR. AMBASSADOR” 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHELLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to your attention and to our 
colleagues’ attention an article written 
by Peter Lyon in the June edition of 
Holiday magazine entitled “Mr. Ambas- 
sador.” 

Peter Lyon is to be commended for 
this excellent article which details the 
key role performed by the U.S. mission 
to the United Nations and reviews the 
distinguished service of its chief, the 
Honorable Adlai Stevenson. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, this 
article should be required reading for 
all Americans who wish to familiarize 
themselves with the workings of the U.S. 
mission to the United Nations and who 
wish to keep abreast of the activities of 
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one of our most eminent and brilliant 
Americans: 

Mr. AMBASSADOR 

(By Peter Lyon) 

Scattered over the island of Manhattan, 
from Greenwich Village north to Yorkville, 
are missions to the United Nations from all 
but 2 of the 110 sovereign states that be- 
long to that organization. (Iceland and 
Libya maintain their missions in Wash- 
ington.) Like the countries they represent, 
these missions come in all shapes and sizes, 
and their style is likely to reflect the wealth, 
power, and presumptive pomp of their spon- 
sors back home. The Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, for example, is splendidly ensconced 
in a penthouse high above Sutton Place, 
while various Socialist Republics occupy 
fashionable quarters on or just off Park 
Avenue. But, if you press the bell of apart- 
ment 7-A at 150 East 52d Street, a modest 
address, you wiil be admitted to the Perma- 
nent Mission of the Republic of Chad, per- 
haps by His Excellency, the Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, M. Adam 
Sow himself. 

Most conspicuous of all the missions is 
that of the United States of America, and 
this is as it should be, if for no other reason 
than that the American mission must play 
host to the other 109. The U.S. mission to 
the United Nations—known within the State 
Department as the USUN—is housed in a 
new 12-story building of eye-catching design 
at 799 United Nations Plaza, directly across 
the street from the headquarters of the 
United Nations itself. On the facade of the 
building are interlinking hexagons of cast 
stone, giving it the look of a honeycomb and 
suggesting that, within, all is as busy as in 
a beehive. 

Such an impression is not far wrong. 
Business at the USUN has increased steadily 
since the mission was first created; its re- 
sponsibilities and the reach of its influence 
have never been greater than in the last 2 
or 3 years, In part, this growth has come 
about because the United Nations itself has 
grown—tfrom 51 states in 1945 to 80 in 1956 
to 110 today—and because the U.N. has taken 
a more positive role in world affairs. In part, 
it is because President Kennedy, rather more 
than his predecessors, has seen fit to test how 
well American foreign policy might be served 
in the international forum of the United 
Nations. But mostly the USUN is busier and 
more influential than ever before because 
its chief is Adlai Stevenson. 

One way to measure Stevenson’s conse- 
quence at the USUN is to recall the warm 
way he was greeted by the diplomats of 
the United Nations in January 1961, when 
he presented his credentials as Permanent 
Representative .from the United States. 
Without question he was the most eminent 
public figure ever accredited to the United 
Nations, by his or any other government. 
The permanent representatives from foreign 
lands literally clustered about him. In the 
community of the United Nations, President 
Kennedy was at that time still an unknown 
quantity and Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
close to a cipher; but Stevenson was an old 
friend, a familiar and reassuring personage. 
Some delegates remembered him from San 
Francisco in 1945, when he assisted at the 
birth of the United Nations; others had met 
him along the way of his extensive travels; 
a few, now introduced to him for the first 
time, were charmed by his wit and by his 
easy, informal manner. All were delighted 
to have him in their number. 

To some men in domestic politics, of 
course, Stevenson's appointment seemed a 
disaster. As a result of his two Presidential 
campaigns, he has won (if that is the word) 
a persevering and embittered opposition. His 
appearance as Ambassador to the United 
Nations provoked a revival of the mindless 
slogan: “Get the United States out of the 
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U.N. and the U.N. out of the United States.” 
Stevenson was aware of this sullen hostility; 
he is too sensitive a man ever to have got 
inured to it, but he went his way with his 
usual aplomb, 

Even some of his admirers were glum when 
he took the job. They had hoped he would 
be named Secretary of State. Anything else 
would have been too slight for his talents. 
To be merely Ambassador to the U.N. was de- 
meaning: he would be no more than an 
errand boy; he would come no closer to mak- 
ing policy than the suggestion box outside 
the boss’ office. 

And yet all the appearances roundly con- 
tradicted these fears. Where his predeces- 
sors had had only one deputy of ambassa- 
dorial rank, Stevenson had two—Francis T. 
P. Plimpton and Charles W. Yost—and they 
were men he had chosen. Plimpton is an 

ced and skillful New York attorney 
who has been an intimate of Stevenson’s 
since they were roommates at Harvard Law 
School, Yost, a soft-spoken career officer in 
the foreign service, worked with Stevenson 
in San Francisco to help create the United 
Nations. Stevenson needed two deputies, for 
he was in Washington 2 or 3 days a week. 
He was a member of the Cabinet (as were 
Henry Cabot Lodge and James J. Wadsworth 
before him), and he was also a member of 
the National Security Council. 

It is hard to see how Stevenson could have 
been more intimately involved in the process 
of making policy. When he reported to the 
Secretary of State, if he went through chan- 
nels he talked to an old friend, Harlan 
Cleveland, the Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs. The Under 
Secretary, George Ball, is Stevenson’s former 
law partner. If he wanted the ear of the 
President, he had only to call another old 
friend, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., who is one of 
the éminences grises in the White House. 

Nevertheless, only a few weeks after Stev- 
enson had taken office, he was caught, red- 
faced and mortified, in a most painful plight. 

Two days before the ill-starred attempt to 
invade Cuba at the Bay of Pigs, some B-26 
bombers, made in America, raided air bases 
in Cuba and subsequently landed in Florida. 
At the U.N., in answer to Cuban charges of 
American guilt, Stevenson righteously waved 
photographs and insisted the planes were 
Cuban, piloted by Cuban defectors who had 
bombed their own bases and fied to freedom. 
He was wrong. On the day of the invasion, 
Stevenson still denied American responsi- 


bility. Wrong again. 


Stevenson's friends were sad. Here was 
clearest proof that, so far from having shared 
in the making of policy, he had never even 
been told what was going on. At the Unit- 
ed Nations, his stock tumbled. 

Stevenson insists that, on the contrary, 
here was only a spectacular example of how 
liaison can break down at moments of great 
urgency. He knows who was responsible for 
the lapse. He refuses to believe he will ever 
again be so embarrassed. He smiles at the 
notion that he is only an errand boy, for 
he knows better. 

In one sense, of course, every Ambassador 
is an errand boy who has been grandly digni- 
fied with a set of sonorous titles. Indeed, 
the more actively a President concerns him- 
self with foreign affairs, the more even his 
Secretary of State may find himself shrivel- 
ing in status. President Kennedy, however, 
has made it clear that he wants not mes- 
sengers but trusted advisers, each in the post 
best suited to his talents. 

From this more flexible approach to the 
world and its woes there has evolved a kind 
of triple-ply diplomacy. The first ply is 
bilateral: the traditional diplomacy of this 
Nation with each other nation, conducted by 
the State Department through the Amer- 
ican Ambassador abroad and the Ambassador 
of each other nation in Washington. The 
second ply is regional: a diplomacy con- 
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ducted by the State Department with such 
groups of nations as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the Organization 
of American States. The third ply is world- 
wide: the diplomacy conducted by the State 
Department through the USUN with the 
United Nations as a body and with the sepa- 
rate missions to the United Nations, 

It is the third ply, of worldwide diploma- 
cy, that was entrusted to Stevenson in 1961, 
and it was not easy to weave its problems 
into the texture of American foreign policy. 
He faced task after task of patient, unpub- 
licized negotiation: the American aims in 
the Congo, the election of U Thant as Secre- 
tary General of the U.N., a solution of the 
U.N.’s desperate financial problems, the ques- 
tion of admitting the People’s Republic of 
China to membership. On all these matters, 
the United States needed the votes of other 
U.N. members. And so, before Stevenson 
had been at his post very long, changes were 
evident in the position taken by the United 
States in the councils of the United Na- 
tions. 

Of these changes, the most dramatic and 
the most abrupt was in the American atti- 
tude on the colonial question. Earlier, in 
December 1960, before a p session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
@ resolution had been offered which 
denounced the alien subjugation and exploi- 
tation of colonial peoples and demanded 
that immediate steps be taken to grant 
them complete independence. An over- 
whelming majority of the United Nations 
backed the resolution. Its passage was never 
in doubt. But the State Department in- 
structed the American delegation to abstain 
from voting. 

Here was an irony. The United States, the 
first nation to wrest independence from a 
colonial master, seemed to be withholding 
its support from others struggling toward the 
same goal. Why? Presumably someone in 
authority believed that a U.S. vote in favor of 
the resolution would vex our allies in 
NATO—Great Britain, France, Belgium, Por- 
tugal and the other powers that still cling 
to colonial possessions—and so might 
weaken the alliance. 

In vain the American delegation argued 
against the instruction. One delegate, Mrs. 
Zelma George, showed her displeasure by 
standing up and conspicuously applauding 
when the resolution was carried by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. To no effect: the United 
States was recorded as declining to support 
the surge of colonial peoples toward inde- 
pendence—which was like declining to sup- 
port the weather. 

But that was in 1960. In 1961, with Ken- 
nedy in the White House and Stevenson the 
chief of the USUN, the policy was reversed 
at the first opportunity. Before long the 
United States was on record as approving the 
resolution and standing ready to assist in 
carrying it out. Sure enough, peevish pro- 
tests came from within the NATO alliance. 
And before long domestic stentors joined 
them. 

Perhaps the weightiest of the critics was 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of 
Washington. Senator Jackson went before 
the National Press Club and viewed both the 
United Nations and the USUN with consider- 
able alarm. He wondered whether we were 
not taking an exaggerated view of the im- 
portance of the United Nations. He ques- 
tioned the part played by the Ambassador to 
the United Nations in the determination of 
foreign policy and deplored the fact that the 
Ambassador was a member of the Cabinet. 
(Jackson never, in this speech, mentioned 
Stevenson by name.) “The Ambassador to 
the United Nations,” he said, “is not a sec- 
ond Secretary of State.” Nor, he added, 
should the US. delegation to the United 
Nations “operate as a second foreign office.” 

At this point, Stevenson could have been 
forgiven for wondering what in tophet was 
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expected of him. A few months earlier he 
had been derided for knowing so little about 
the Nation’s affairs; now he was being raked 
as though he had been wilier than a serpent 
in his control of those affairs. 

Stevenson never retorts to a criticism by 
a friend, much less to an ill-informed crit- 
icism. (He is always ready to concede that 
his well-informed critics may have a point.) 
He tucked a copy of JacKson’s speech into 
his capacious briefcase, read it once or twice, 
wrote one or two speeches in indirect answer 
to it, forgot it and went on about his busi- 
ness. He was probably grateful to one com- 
mentator who observed tartly, “The mistakes 
so ably criticized by Senator Jackson are 
indeed grave and foolish. The President, 
the Secretary of State and our Ambassador 
to the United Nations are all to be con- 
gratulated on not having made them.” But 
the Jackson speech was another confirma- 
tion of the growing importance of the USUN 
under Stevenson’s leadership. And it afford- 
ed, as well, evidence of how poorly informed 
most of us are about the USUN. 

The nature of Stevenson's assignment is 
still puzzling to many people. The USUN, 
created by act of Congress in 1947, is now 16 
years old; like many teenagers, it gets a lot 
of mail and seems to be forever talking on 
the telephone. Since the machinery of 
American foreign policy is nowhere more 
publicly displayed than at the United Na- 
tions, it follows that, when a citizen is ag- 
grieved by that policy—or when, as some- 
times happens, he is delighted by it—he is 
inclined to pick up either pen or phone and 
sound off to the USUN. From the bushels 
of this mail and the torrent of these phone 
calls it is possible to form a judgment: the 
USUN suffers from a case of mistaken 
identity. 

Some people vaguely suppose the mission 
to be part of the United Nations. Some con- 
fuse the mission with the State Department, 
or with the American delegation to the 
General Assembly. Still others imagine the 
mission is merely a man—he was once Henry 
Cabot Lodge, now he is Adlai Stevenson— 
whom they can occasionally watch on their 
television screens as he wrangles with the 
Russians, rather as they might watch a 
marshal of the Wild West who is out to arrest 
the bad guys. 

There is justification for all this confusion. 
The USUN is something new in American 
diplomacy. To define with exactness its 
character and its functions is a tricky task, 
because the definition has changed in the 
past few years and is still changing. It is 
easier to say what the USUN is not. Its chief 
is an ambassador but it is not an embassy. 
It transacts more consular business than 
most consulates, but it is not a consulate. 
It boasts a minister, but it is not a ministry. 
It is not a foreign service post, although a 
dozen or more foreign service officers work, 
and are overworked, within its walls. 

The confusion is semantic as well as func- 
tional. The chief of the mission bears, 
among other lofty titles that of Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations. But 
how permanent is permanent? In 16 years 
there have been four permanent representa- 
tives—the late Warren Austin, Lodge, Wads- 
worth, and now Adlai Stevenson. Clearly, 
the permanent representative is not perma- 
nent; indeed by statute he keeps his office 
“at the pleasure of the President,” who is 
himself perforce impermanent. 

To add to the confusion members of the 
Soviet mission have often implied, with some 
heat, that the USUN in fact owns and oper- 
ates the United Nations as it pleases. Fur- 
thermore, at least a few of the international 
civil servants who work for the United Na- 
tions have got the notion that the head- 
quarters of the USUN was built so near (and 
at such a vantage over) the United Nations 
only so that the United States might keep 
a secret big brotherly eye on the UN. The 
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suspicion is voiced in jocular fashion, but 
still it is voiced. 

The work of the USUN and of its chief are, 
then, befogged by confusion, innuendo, sus- 
picion and outright error. This is a pity, for 
their work is important enough to warrant 
clarification and sympathetic understand- 
ing. 
As chief of the USUN Stevenson’s job, pri- 
marily, is to get the United Nations to do 
what the United States wants it to do. This 
has never been easy, and it is getting harder 
all the time. Last year for example, the U.N. 
came to its decisions only after holding 2,209 
separate meetings of councils, commissions 
and committees, at virtually all of which the 
USUN somehow contrived to represent the 
United States excluding Saturdays and Sun- 
days, this works out to more than eight 
meetings a day, every day in the year. 

But the work is not spread evenly over 
12 months, nor is it limited to 5 days a week. 
The peak comes during the last 3 months of 
the year, when the General Assembly is in 
session. Throughout this quarter, there may 
be two dozen meetings a day, 6 days a week. 
Nor does that officer properly represent, who 
merely shows up on time to answer when his 
name is called: He must be thoroughly 
familiar with parliamentary procedure, well 
rehearsed on his own government's proposals, 
and well briefed on the arguments likely to 
be raised by foes, friends, or neutrals. He 
must also be articulate, logical, persuasive, 
intelligent, and alert. 

But representation does not stop here. 
Obviously, if the U.S. position is to prevail, 
delegates from a majority of the other 
nations must support that position, This 
calls for negotiations and consultation before 
and after the meeting of council, commission 
or committee. Where and when can this 
be done? Since every available hour is taken 
up with private homework and public de- 
bate, the only time a man can find to nego- 
tiate and consult with his opposite numbers 
from the delegations of other countries is 
at lunch, over cocktails and at dinner. And 
so we enter upon the round of so-called 
pleasure. 

Lunches, receptions, intimate cocktail 
parties; dinners by candlelight, in black tie 
and formal gown; nights of dancing on roof 
gardens from which every prospect is of 
Manhattan's lights gleaming in the velvet 
dark—how gay it is, and how glamorous! 
Sometimes we invite our guests to a concert 
by the Philharmonic, or to skate on a frozen 
pond in Riverdale with served after- 
ward, It is not a delightful whirl? 

No, it is brutal. Consider the so-called 
social calendar of Adlai Stevenson during 
the first 5 days of last October: 

Lunched on Monday with U Thant, the 
Secretary General of the United Nations; 
lunched on Tuesday with the permanent 
representative from Belgium; lunched on 
Wednesday with the foreign minister of 
Israel; on Thursday gave a lunch in honor of 
the daughter of Prime Minister Nehru, of 
India; lunched on Friday with leading mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association. Sent 
his regrets that he could not attend three 
other lunches: with the mayor of New York 
City in honor of the mayor of Berlin; with 
the permanent representative from Italy; and 
with the permanent representative from 
Mali 


Gave 1 reception and attended 13 oth- 
ers, to which he had been invited by the 
Permanent Representatives from Burma, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Ethiopia, Guinea, the 
U.S.S.R., Thailand, Cameroon, Liberia, Israel, 
the Philippines and Togo, and by the Per- 
manent Observer from South Korea. De- 
clined invitations to five other diplomatic 
receptions. 

Gave a dinner at his ambassadorial suite 
in the Waldorf Towers in honor of Prince 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia, and joined Secretary 
of State Rusk in giving two buffet dinners 
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to a total of 112 foreign ministers and per- 
manent representatives. Declined invita- 
tions to four other diplomatic dinners. 

Leaving aside the state of the Ambassador's 
liver and lights after 5 such days, there is 
the strenuous test to which he must put his 
orbicularis oris, his smile muscles. All that 
polite grinning, hour after hour. 

As with Stevenson, so, on a humbler scale, 
with the other ambassadors, the special ad- 
visers, and the Foreign Service officers at the 
USUN. When they are not giving parties, 
they are attending them. But joy is con- 
fined at these affairs, in deference to repre- 
sentation. (It may be noted that even the 
funds appropriated by Congress for diplo- 
matic entertainment are scrupulously des- 
cribed as “representation,” lest any scandal- 
ized taxpayer suspect that some one is 
getting pleasantly plastered on money from 
the public purse.) 

Representation involves listening as well as 
talking, and the USUN, set down as it is 
among all those other missions, is an in- 
valuable listening post. Here one can tune 
in on the opinions and apprehensions of 
diplomats from all over the world. And, 
having listened, one can report to 
Washington. 

Representation by the USUN, then, is put 
to its most searching test in the fall, when 
the U.N. General Assembly is in session. 
Like a benevolent nanny, the State Depart- 
ment is always ready to volunteer informa- 
tion, give advice or rap out instructions; but 
it is the USUN and its chief of mission, Adlai 
Stevenson, who must do the work and get the 
results, 

Last fall there were just over one hundred 
items on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly; items having to do with such 
troubled areas as the Congo, the Gaza strip, 
Kashmir and the Arabian refugee camps; 
items dealing with such desperate human 
needs as disarmament, food for the hungry, 
rights for the dispossessed and a ban on nu- 
clear testing; contentious items such as 
colonialism and Hungary. 

To advocate the American point of view 
on these complex problems was taxing 
enough. But in the midst of the job two 
major crises erupted—first Cuba and then 
the Congo. 

In retrospect, one of the most striking 
aspects of the Cuban crisis is how smoothly 
and surely the triple-ply diplomacy func- 
tioned. In Washington, the President 
clenched the national fist of U.S. military 
power; the State Department dealt swiftly, 
on a bilateral basis, with all the nations 
concerned; and on a regional basis Secretary 
Rusk won unanimous support from the Or- 
ganization of American States. And in New 
York the third ply, of worldwide diplomacy, 
came onstage in the memorable exchange of 
crisp dialog at the Security Council: 

“STEVENSON. Do you, Ambassador Zorin, 
deny that the U.S.S.R. has placed and is 
placing medium- and intermediate-range 
missiles and sites in Cuba? ‘Yes’ or no 
don’t wait for the translation—‘yes’ or ‘no'?” 

“ZORIN. I am not in an American court- 
room, sir, and therefore I do not wish to 
answer a question that is put to me in the 
2 in Which a prosecutor puts ques- 

on.“ 

“STEVENSON. You are in the courtroom of 
world opinion right now, and you can 
answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’.” 

“Zorn. You will have your answer in due 
course.” 

“STEVENSON, I am prepared to wait for my 
answer until hell freezes over.” 

That exchange took place, of course, be- 
fore the television cameras and so was 
brought into millions of American homes. 
Stevenson then dropped out of sight again, 
to join with John J. McCloy in the private 
and protracted negotiations with the Rus- 
sians over the removal of missiles, bombers 
and military personnel from Cuba. While 
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those conversations were going on, word 
came that fighting had again broken out in 
the Congo. 

From the time when the Congo collapsed 
into chaos, in the first week of its inde- 
pendence back in Juy 1960, the USUN has 
played a key role—and one that has gone al- 
most wholly unreported—in helping that 
hapless country achieve a reasonable degree 
of political stability. The USUN helped or- 
ganize the airlift of 20,000 U.N. troops from 
21 countries; the USUN negotiated the 
agreements, between the U.N. on the one 
hand and the U.S. on the other, covering the 
costs of the peace-keeping operation; USUN 
Officers joined in the protracted, intensive 
negotiations with Belgium and Great Britain 
that eventually led to U Thant's plan for a 
reconciliation between the central govern- 
ment of the Congo and the dissident prov- 
ince of Katanga. Most important of all, it 
was the USUN diplomats—Stevenson, his 
deputy Charles Yost and others—who were 
the most resolute in opposing the counsels 
of timidity and procrastination, who insisted 
that Moise Tshombe and his mercenaries 
would collapse at the first show of determined 
pressure. Last December, when the U.N. 
soldiers moved purposefully into Katanga, 
Stevenson and Yost were proved right. 

A hand in two crises met and resolved; 
and along the way, the business of the Gen- 
eral Assembly transacted to the satisfaction 
of the State Department. It was a fair 
record; yet for his pains Adlai Stevenson was 
assailed from two directions, and savagely. 

An anonymous official, presumably a mem- 
ber of the National Security Council Execu- 
tive Committee (the group of administration 
leaders who advised President Kennedy dur- 
ing the Cuba crisis), was quoted as saying 
that Stevenson had wanted a Munich, that 
Stevenson had urged a deal by which Ameri- 
ican missile bases in Turkey, Italy, and 
Britain would be withdrawn if the U.S.S.R. 
would pull out of Cuba, and had opposed 
the blockade of Cuba. 

No sooner had Stevenson issued a sharp, 
angry and effective denial of these charges 
than he found himself (and the USUN) un- 
der attack for what was happening in the 
Congo. In this case the criticism, as Steven- 
son acknowledged, was of every kind, “from 
honest doubts about the legal basis for U.N. 
action to purple propaganda and outrageous 
lies,” 

Nevertheless, with the beginning of the 
new year Adlai Stevenson could find a num- 
ber of reasons to take heart. For one thing, 
there was his mail. In the days before Stev- 
enson took over as chief of the mission to 
the United Nations, something like 12,000 
letters a year were addressed to the USUN. 
This number rose sharply in Stevenson’s 
first year at the post. But last fall, and 
especially in response to his televised con- 
frontation of Ambassador Zorin, his mail 
was remarkably heavy, and almost all of it 
was favorable. 

For another thing the new year brought 
him welcome tidings from the Gallup poll. 
In case Stevenson had any doubts, here was 
the evidence so beloved by politicians: never 
in his political career had he been so popular 
across the country. Only a diehard 11 per- 
cent of those questioned by Dr. Gallup's 
reporters disapproved of Adlai Stevenson as 
Ambassador to the United Nations. 

A few days later, U Thant held a press con- 
ference. -A reporter asked: In regard to Gov- 
ernor Stevenson, there are strong rumors 
about his imminent resignation. Since he is 
widely respected and admired, as you well 
know, by Afro-Asian leaders—one of them 
has even told me that he thinks Mr. Steven- 
son has done more for the prestige of his 
country abroad than any other American 
since Franklin Delano Roosevelt—I wonder 
whether you, as a former leading figure of the 
Afro-Asian group and as U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral, who have had to deal with him almost 
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every day on vital issues, could tell us what 
you think about him?” 

U Thant answered: In my experience of 
public men, I have very rarely come across 
a statesman of Ambassador Stevenson's stat- 
ure, a man of such mellow wisdom, percep- 
tive thought, and balanced judgment. To 
my knowledge he has represented his country 
in the United Nations with eminence and 
with extraordinary competence, and I am 
sure he is very highly esteemed by most of his 
colleagues in the United Nations.” 

These were signs that any politician could 
read. When, last March Stevenson reported 
on the work of the USUN to a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the occasion was like a love feast. The 
Senators scrambled to congratulate him on 
his prepared remarks; they vied with each 
other in suggesting that the United Nations 
did a better, and cheaper, job of keeping the 
peace than, for example, did the Defense 
Department. The session of the subcom- 
mittee was one long sweet song. 

Two days later, when I had breakfast with 
Stevenson in his suite atop the Waldorf 
Towers in New York, he was still glowing 
happily at the recollection of the way he had 
been treated on Capitol Hill. 

I had arrived as requested, at 8:30, and 
had been shown into a small drawing room 
and left alone for a few minutes. On one 
wall was hung a painting by John Singer 
Sargent; on another a portrait of George 
Washington by Rembrandt Peale. On an 
end table I noticed a silver plate on which 
had been engraved the calendar for the 
month of October 1962; the 13 fateful days 
of the Cuban crisis had been etched so as to 
stand out from the rest; at the top was in- 
scribed, in cursive letters, “AES.” and 
“J.F.K.” (President Kennedy gave a similar 
plate to each member of the National Secu- 
rity Council Executive Committee.) Propped 
on this memento was a gay water color por- 
traying a sort of sphinx; the upper part of 
the beast was a young lady attired in an 
Empire gown. It was a valentine, subscribed 
“For the Governor with love from Jackie.” 

Then Stevenson came in, squeaking 
slightly, for he was wearing ripplesoled shoes. 
He ushered me into a dining room that has 
windows looking south and east—overlook- 
ing the United Nations. The morning was 
bright and clear. 

He mentioned his appearance before the 
Senate subcommittee. “Senator CHURCH 
told me that last October—after that Se- 
curity Council meeting, the one that was 
televised, you know—he heard people at 
magazine counters and in cigar stores say- 
ing, ‘Give me a pack of cigarettes,’ and if 
there was any delay, they’d say, ‘Never mind 
the translation, just give me the cigarettes.“ 
Stevenson flashed his smile. “Senator 
CHURCH said he thought maybe I'd added a 
new phrase to the language. 

“You know, it’s funny. That speech made 
such an effect. But it was mostly luck. In 
the first place, I was lucky because of the 
timing. It was 7:30 at night; everybody was 
at home, at dinner. When I think of all the 
Security Council meetings that dragged on 
till 2 in the morning. And of course, there 
are no television cameras around at that 
hour, 

“And another factor was the situation. 
Everybody was on edge. So the audience 
was bound to be big. Actually, I was think- 
ing more of the audience inside the Secu- 
rity Council chamber, all the members of 
the United Nations who crowded that tense 
room. 

“But there’s been too much preoccupation 
with that one incident. Everybody's got the 
impression that it was unique. They don’t 
realize that we've been slugging away for 
years on the same sort of issues at the U.N. 
Apparently we were slugging away in the 
dark. 
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“And another thing. People seem to think 
that the United Nations served no purpose, 
in the Cuban crisis, other than to afford a 
public forum. It did that, of course. But 
the United Nations—or, more precisely, the 
Secretary General of the United Nations— 
was also able to be a third party to the 
issue. 

“Do you remember? At a critical mo- 
ment, when the nuclear powers seemed to be 
headed straight toward each other on colli- 
sion course, U Thant was able to intervene 
and help divert the Soviet ships away from 
Cuba and interception by our Navy. An in- 
dispensable first step. Just the fact that 
there was a third party who could perform 
such a service in the middle of the night 
at such a time—well, the human race can 
give thanks, 

“And then the United Nations provided 
& site where we could enter into bilateral 
negotiations, with no need for either party 
to yield prestige.” 

He spoke about the role of the United 
States in the United Nations. “We don’t 
Own or control the United Nations.” I 
raised an eyebrow. “No,” he insisted. “We 
are no more and no less than the most in- 
fluential of the 110 members. We need make 
no apologies for our influence. If we were 
less, we would be failing to do what we 
must, as leaders of the free countries. But 
if we were more, we would harm the U.N., 
which is and always must be an interna- 
tional organization.” 

He spoke about his problems as Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations. “The gravest 
problem at the moment is how the WN. is 
to pay its bills. The financing. There is, 
as you know, a statutory limit on what we 
can contribute. That is, the United States 
cannot by law contribute more than one- 
third to the upkeep of any international 
organization. Of course, anything that in- 
volves money involves the Congress. 

“That’s another of my problems: Congres- 
sional relations. I should like to have more 
time just to fraternize with Senators and 
Congressmen—after all, they’re the men who 
reflect what the country is thinking. 

“In Washington the preoccupation is, 
naturally, with the Congress and the domes- 
tic audience. Here in New York, at the 
United Nations, we're preoccupied with the 
foreign audience. The two views are not 
always completely compatible. There’s got 
to be a very sensitive equilibrium. The De- 
partment, the White House, the Congress, 
the public—I’d like to have more time to 
be able to tell them all about our problems. 
And instead——” 

He burrowed in his briefcase and came 
up with a piece of paper. “Yesterday, for 
example, I had appointments with the U.N. 
Ambassador from France, the U.N. Ambas- 
sador from Norway, and the U.N. Observer 
from Kuwait. And there was also an ap- 
pointmens with U Thant. 

“The French Ambassador was just back 
from Paris and from a tour of the French 
African states. He could tell me, state by 
state, what was going on, and of course it’s 
very important to get a fresh look of that 
kind. He also wanted to urge a seat for 
Africa on the Security Council. The Nor- 
weglan Ambassador wanted to talk to me 
about Gromyko’s visit to Oslo, about the 
arrival in this country of the Foreign Min- 
ister of Norway and about the NATO nuclear 
force. Also about his own trip to Israel, 
later on. Also about the U.N. presence in 
Berlin. The observer from Kuwait wanted 
to discuss the revolutions in the Middle 
East and ascertain just what course we were 
planning to take as a result of them. 

“As for U Thant, I wanted to discuss with 
him the possible return to Saudi Arabia of 
Ralph Bunche, and the efforts the U.N. is 
making toward a disengagement of the two 
forces fighting in Yemen. 
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“And before every appointment, there is 
consultation with the political advisers, and 
after every appointment there is telephoning 
back and forth with the Department. So 
you see, there’s very little time.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“Good heavens,” he said, getting up. “I'm 
late ne 
It was after 9:30, the time when he was 
supposed to be in his office for a morning 
briefing. Ten or 12 men gather each day 
for these briefings in Stevenson’s office, and 
it is still another mark of the growing 
importance of the USUN that today five of 
these men are of ambassadorial rank. Be- 
sides Stevenson, and his deputies, Plimpton 
and Yost, Jonathan Bingham and Sidney 
Yates have recently been confirmed as Am- 
bassadors. Bingham is the American repre- 
sentative on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil; Yates is the American representative on 
the Trusteeship Council. 

In the limousine on the way to his office, 
Stevenson spoke of the Congo. “The test 
over there is just beginning,” he said. “We 
have got to help them develop an entire 
political and financial administration. They 
haven't even an adequate police force. I 
hope it will be only a few years before they 
are equipped to govern a modern state 
steadily and sensibly, but ——” 

In the lobby of the mission’s headquar- 
ters, he waved a hand at a painting on the 
wall. “What do you think of that?” he 
asked. It was an abstract expressionist 
painting of the sort that was much in vogue 
4 or 5 years ago. He guessed from my 
expression what I thought of it. “I wanted 
to have all kinds of American paintings in 
the U.S. mission,” he said. 

The elevators in the USUN building rise 
swiftly, and we were on the lith floor in a 
few seconds. “There,” I said, as we got out, 
“there is a painting I like better.” 

It is a primitive called “The Peaceable 
Kingdom,” and it shows the lion lying down 
with the lamb and a lot of other farm ani- 
mals, against a serene country background. 
The Permanent Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations looked at it 
fondly. “Oh, of course,” he said. “I like it 
better, too. Why do you think it’s up here 
on the 1ith floor?” He stared at it for a 
few seconds. “I like to think it’s symbolic,” 
he said. 


THE MAGNIFICENT RECORD OF THE 
ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF 
B’NAI B'RITH IN THE CONTINUING 
FIGHT AGAINST PREJUDICE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. STRATTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
fight against prejudice and bigotry is a 
fight that never seems to end, as we real- 
ize these days. Despite the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights, and the ideals upon 
which this Nation was founded, millions 
of Americans have been and are still 
being subjected to prejudice and dis- 
crimination because of their race or their 
religion. For these Americans there has 
been a gap between the promise of de- 
mocracy and its reality, a gap which has 
been narrowed through the years but 
never closed. 

The June 4 issue of Look magazine 
traces the advances made in the past half 
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century toward democratic understand- 
ing. In an article called “The Fight 
Against Prejudice,” it examines our 
progress through the story of a Jewish 
human rights organization, the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
which this year is observing its 50th 
anniversary. 

The Anti-Defamation League is the 
organization which presented President 
Kennedy with its America’s Democratic 
Legacy Award last January. In his ac- 
ceptance speech, the President cited the 
League for its “tireless pursuit of equal- 
ity of treatment for all Americans” and 
its “lasting and substantial contribution 
to our democracy.” President Kennedy 
likened what the League has stood for 
for 50 years to “what this country has 
stood for for 200 years—what this coun- 
try will continue to stand for.” 

Mr. Speaker, this article clearly shows 
how far this Nation has come, and how 
much further it still has to go, in chang- 
ing ideals into facts. Its author, 
Thomas B. Morgan, in paralleling the 
history of the Anti-Defamation League 
with the history of America, points out 
the fact that the League “has been free 
and ready to fight is perhaps part of 
what America is all about.” 

Mr. Speaker, I want to express my 
own admiration for what the Anti- 
Defamation League is and for what it 
has done, and to congratulate them for 
the magnificent record of achievement 
which this article unfolds. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the text of Mr. Morgan’s article: 
THE FIGHT AGAINST PREJUDICE 
(By Thomas B. Morgan) 

In the United States in the 1960's: 

Jews are excluded from, or meet discrimi- 
nation in, more than half of America’s 
social-cum-influential city and country 
clubs, from New York City to Los Angeles. 
(In a reverse twist, a number of Jewish clubs 
bar Christians.) 

Until last year, it had been virtually im- 
possible for a Jew to buy a house in the in- 
corporated village of Bronxville, N.Y., on the 
northern outskirts of New York City, home 


of about one-third of America’s 5,510,000 
Jews. 

In early 1960, nearly 300 separate acts of 
desecration were committed against Jewish 
houses of worship in America, including 
swastika painting, vandalism, and dynamit- 


Job orders from thousands of U.S. firms 
are on file in the offices of private employ- 
ment agencies across the country, stating 
specifically, or in code, that Jews need not 
apply. (Negroes and Oriental Americans, 
of course, get the same treatment.) 

Many hotels in America’s playland, Flor- 
ida, bar Jews, although the situation has 
improved in recent years. 

And last year in Berkeley, Calif., by dial- 
ing a well-advertised number, you could, 
during a 1-week period, listen to a 3-min- 
ute tape-recorded phone message telling of 
the Jews conspiracy to take over Western 
civilization. This is an awe-inspiring con- 
cept when you consider that, in nearby Oak- 
land, Jews have a hard time winning mem- 
bership In the Elks Club. 

The Anti-Defamation League, which is the 
civil rights arm of B'nai B'rith, largest 
(400,000 members) Jewish service organiza- 
tion, says that anti-Semitism persists in 
America—not only in the lunatic fringe, but 
also among nice people, some of whose best 
friends are Jews, and who ought to know 
better. “Anti-Semitism changes its forms 
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and its intensity, but it does not disappear,” 
the league’s new national chairman, Dore 
Schary, told Look recently. 

Research, which is a large part of ADL’s 
business, shows that anti-Semitism is a per- 
vasive (if sometimes secret) fact of Ameri- 
can life. Yet, ADL hastens to add, that fact 
should not obscure the truth: American Jews 
today command more respect as Jews and 
have greater equality as Americans than at 
any time in this century. America itself is 
more egalitarian today than it has ever been, 
at least since the closing of the frontier. 
There are obvious social, political, and eco- 
nomic reasons for this—but one less appre- 
ciated reason should be taken into account: 
Jewish Americans have won respect for 
themselves and for other minorities by fight- 
ing for it, individually and through organi- 
zations such as the Anti-Defamation 
League. 

This year marks the league’s 50th anni- 
versary. That it has been free and ready 
to fight is perhaps part of what America is 
all about. 

The league is a highly skilled human- 
relations organization dedicated to combat- 
ing prejudice and promoting understanding. 
It has headquarters in New York and re- 
gional offices in 25 cities. Its staff includes 
150 full-time lawyers, social scientists, edu- 
cators, and public-relations specialists. Its 
governing body is a 110-man commission of 
58 B'nai B'rith representatives and 52 other 
community leaders. Each regional office is 
governed by community representatives 
(total, 4,000), who are, in turn, ADL’s major 
source of volunteer workers. League funds 
come from voluntary contributions collected 
in annual drives—plus the B’nai B'rith treas- 
ury. The budget for next year: $3,940,000. 
“We will do with it what we've always done,” 
Schary told Look. “Where we find prejudice, 
we fight it. That’s a commitment you make 
as an American and as a Jew.” 

On the theory that the best defense Is a 
good offense, the league was organized in 1913 
at the urging of a Bloomington, Ill., lawyer 
and B'nai B'rith member, Sigmund Livings- 
ton, who served as chairman for 33 years. 
“The immediate objective of the league,” its 
charter said, “is to stop, by appeals to rea- 
son and conscience and * * * law, the defa- 
mation of the Jewish people. Its ultimate 
purpose is to secure justice and fair treat- 
ment to all citizens alike * .“ For B'nai 
B'rith, whose Hebrew name means Sons of 
the Covenant, this new covenant was a dec- 
laration of faith in America's promise. 

Such an organization, assuming responsi- 
bility beyond the interests of one sect, was 
novel. But more to point, it was some- 
thing new for U.S. Jews. There had been 
Jews among the earliest settlers. Jews 
fought in the Revolution, helped found cities 
and died for the Union and the Confederacy. 
The myth of the Christ-killers and the stere- 
otype of Shylock were part of their burden, 
but they were generally treated with fair- 
ness and judged as individuals. They were 
able, industrious. And most of them wanted 
to integrate. 

Unlike the Mormons, Jews were not mas- 
sacred for their beliefs. Their pains were 
minor compared to those of the Negroes, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses and west coast Orientals. 
They were not victimized, as Catholics were, 
by Know-Nothings; and they were spared 
such pogroms as were visited upon the red 
Indian. They were spared so much that, in 
1877, when Saratoga’s Grand Union Hotel 
turned away the New York financier Joseph 
Seligman solely because he was a Jew, the 
American Jewish community was genuinely 
startled. 

Rapid change came after 1890, czarist per- 
secutions sent a flood of Eastern European 
Jews to America, where they crammed into 
New York and Boston ghettos. Between 1900 
and 1913, almost 100,000 Jews a year landed 
in the United States. The Jewish population 
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mushroomed—from the few hundred thou- 
sand of the year Seligman was rebuffed to 
some 2 million at the time ADL was founded. 
With little more than hope as a resource, 
younger t Jews broke out of US. 
ghettos to compete in the rough-and- 
tumble, open society beyond. Now, the Jew 
became visible. 

He appeared against the background of an 
America that was transforming itself from a 
rural republic into an industrial superstate. 
Painfully, clumsily, but inexorably, political 
power was moving away from farmers to city 
folk, from the old majority to the new mi- 
norities, from statehouse to Capitol Hill. 
There was no turning back, but neither was 
there any way to know what the democratic 
life would be like when the country got 
where it was going. 

Some Americans resented change; others 
frankly feared it. Embittered, they fixed up- 
on the Jew, a traditional scapegoat, and 
prejudice that was latent and abstract be- 
came manifest and real. 

By 1913, most U.S. newspapers identified 
Jewish lawbreakers as Jews: “Samuel Green, 
a Russian Jew, was apprehended today per- 
petrating * * *.” Dime novels stereotyped 
Jews as heinous swindlers, arsonists and 
satyrs. Resorts and hotels advertised: “Re- 
stricted clientele—no Jews, no consumptives 
and no dogs.” The noun “Jew” became a 
verb and an adjective in spoken and written 
American English. Silent movies, whose 
daily audience topped 10 million, presented 
a steady diet of Rosenstein, the Jew money- 
lender, and Lowenstein, the Jew fence, in 
what were advertised as “Jew movies.” On 
stage, Jewish comics themselves contributed 
to the stereotype. And, especially in the 
South and Midwest, labor unionism, reform, 
anarchism, communism, capitalism, and 
birth control were all incorporated in the 
myth of a Jewish plot, passed on as gospel— 
and often with the Gospel. Jews, mean- 
while, quietly and privately criticized their 
tormentors, but they had not yet begun to 
fight. 

Then in Atlanta, Ga., on the afternoon of 
April 26, 1913, someone murdered Mary 
Phagan, a 14-year-old white Christian girl 
from nearby Marietta. Except for her killer, 
the last person to see her alive was the su- 
perintendent of the pencil factory where she 
worked, He was a 29-year-old Jew named 
Leo Frank. The young man—Brooklyn- 
reared president of the Atlanta chapter of 
B'nai B’rith—had given Mary her 
wages. Next day, he was arrested for the 
crime. As it happened, this circumstance 
had a galvanic effect on the men who created 
ADL. Certainly, B'nai B'rith would have 
founded the league sooner or later, but the 
story of Leo Frank struck the American-Jew- 
ish community like nothing before in its 
experience. It was Frank’s destiny to give 
the league the sense of urgency that char- 
acterizes its operations to this day. 

Frank’s trial was a farce, and he was sen- 
tenced to hang. Crowds outside the court- 
house chanted, “Hang the Jew.” Spectators 
inside got up to quote the Georgia bigot, 
Thomas E. Watson. In his widely distrib- 
uted publications, Watson switched from 
anti-Catholicism to anti-Semitism for the 
Frank case: “Our little girl—ours by the 
eternal God—has been pursued to a hideous 
death and bloody grave by this filthy per- 
verted Jew of New York.” Despite protests 
from the Atlanta Journal, the Hearst press, 
the newborn ADL and numerous emergency 
defense committees, Frank stayed in the 
death house. 

Hope rose when, at the cost of his career, 
Georgia's Gov. John Slaton commuted 
Frank’s sentence to life imprisonment. 
Said Slaton: “Two thousand years ago, an- 
other governor washed his hands and turned 
a Jew over toa mob. For 2,000 years, that 
governor’s name has been a curse. If today 
another Jew were lying in his grave because 
I had failed to do my duty, I would all 
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through life find his blood on my hands, and 
must consider myself an assassin through 
cowardice.” His term in office ended, Slaton 
had to leave the State to save his own life 
from the mob. 

Leo Frank did not last long in jail. First, 
his throat was cut by a mad inmate. Then, 
as he recuperated, Tom Watson published: 
“Are the old lessons lifeless? Are the old 
glories gone? Are there no feet to tread old 
paths?” On August 17, 1915, 25 men of 
Georgia answered Watson’s questions. They 
walked, unmolested, into the Milledgeville 
prison hospital, seized Frank, chained him 
to an automobile, and drove him from Mil- 
ledgeville to the outskirts of Marietta, Mary 
Phagan’s hometown. There, they strung 
him up on an old oak tree. While across the 
country Americans denounced the law of the 
mob, Watson triumphantly wrote: “Jew lib- 
ertines take notice.” 

With Leo Frank as a bloody symbol, the 
Anti-Defamation League went to work. Its 
headquarters was Sigmund Livingston’s 
Chicago law office. It had two desks, a $200 
budget and the pledge of 150 prominent 
American Jews to work for its objectives. 
Except for the Frank case, they were kept 
busy in the early days dealing with so- 
called “random prejudice.” Thus, in 1913, 
the late Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the 
New York Times, wrote an Anti-Defamation 
League memorandum that went to the editor 
of every U.S. daily newspaper. It was en- 
titled “A Note on the Word ‘Jews’” and ex- 
plained: “The word ‘Jew’ is a noun and 
should never be used as an adjective or verb. 
To speak of ‘Jew girls’ or ‘Jew stories’ is 
both objectionable and vulgar * * *. The 
use of the word ‘Jew’ as a verb— to jew 
down’—is a slang survival of the medieval 
term of opprobrium and should be avoided 
altogether * * *.” 

Effective beyond the league’s greatest ex- 
pectations, the memorandum was reprinted 
in newspapers across the country and tacked 
up in city rooms, where it remained for 
years as a style guide for reporters and edi- 
tors. In 1915, only 50 cases of “objection- 
able and vulgar” usage were found in the 
press, and, by 1920, virtually none. 

Simultaneously, private persuasion (the 
league’s most effective tactic in this period) 
was applied to the problem of “Jew movies” 
and “stage Jews.” With scripts, photos, and 
film clips to document their arguments, ADL 
representatives visited vaudeville comics, 
theater owners, and booking agents to re- 
quest changes. Motion picture producers re- 
ceived appeals and were threatened a little, 
while league volunteers campaigned for local 
film censorship ordinances. As a result, in a 
few years, the offensive characters disap- 


peared. 

In 1914, the league also conceived a list 
of reasons why Shakespeare's “The Merchant 
of Venice” should not be taught to school- 
children and sent it in a letter to the school 
superintendent in every town with over 
10,000 population. Personal ADL visits often 
followed up the letters. By the end of the 
decade, many big city schools and eyen col- 
leges had dropped the Shylock play. 

What with prohibitionists smashing saloon 
windows, suffragettes stopping traffic, anar- 
chists blowing up buildings, and Comstock- 
ians charging through our libraries, the 
league’s approach was mild, indeed. But by 
today’s standards of free speech, the early 
league was sometimes in conflict with the Bill 
of Rights. ADL has changed. Last year, 
while suggesting that harm might come from 
a TV production of “The Merchant of Venice,” 
the league reiterated the stand it has taken 
in recent years—that “a work of great artistic 
* * * cannot be subject to censor- 
In the official history of ADL, to be 
published this year, the league offers this 
stand as an example of how, “as it matured, 
ADL displayed more and more understanding 
of the basic issues of civil liberties and free- 
dom of expression.” 
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When America went tooting off to make 
the world safe for democracy in 1917, war 
hysteria multiplied the league’s challenges. 
Unlike Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, Woodrow 
Wilson of Virginia was not quick to use the 
moral prestige of the Presidency as a force 
for tolerance. At the request of ADL and 
other Jewish groups, he did suppress an offi- 
cial U.S. Army manual advising draft-board 
medical examiners that “the foreign born, 
and especially Jews, are more apt to malinger 
than the native born.” But Wilson did 
nothing to stop the witch hunting of his 
Attorney General, Mitchell Palmer. The 
country’s war fever went up and stayed up, 
inflaming the growing tendency toward prej- 
udice. Try as it would, ADL could never 
catch up with the fiction of Jewish malinger- 
ing. 

After the armistice, ADL found that it had 
to fight harder to stay in one place. America 
went on the last fling of the “old order.” 
Race riots in Chicago, Palmer’s raids na- 
tionwide, the Ku Klux Klan's ride to a peak 
membership of over 4 million, all formed a 
dismal background for Jew baiting—perhaps 
best typified by the activities of Henry Ford, 
who invested millions of tax-deductible dol- 
lars in his newspaper, the Dearborn (Mich.) 
Independent, which published spurious anti- 
Jewish tracts and revisions of history under 
headlines like “The International Jew: The 
World's Problem.” It was the first massive 
anti-Semitic campaign in U.S. history. Ford 
required his dealers to see to the newspaper's 
distribution. At the height of the campaign, 
Independent circulation reached 700, 000 
weekly. 

For 7 years, all efforts by the league and 
other organizations to move the auto tycoon, 
and all public denunciations of the Inde- 
pendent failed. The paper kept up the at- 
tack until 1927. Then, at last, Ford released 
a letter of apology to the Jewish community 
for the Independent's policies and publicly 
disclaimed anti-Semitism. After World War 
II, the League was gratified by the efforts of 
the Ford family to make amends: The 1951 
recipient of an America’s Democratic 
Award, presented annually by ADL for “dis- 

ed contributions to the American 
heritage of freedom,” was Henry Ford II, and 
a winner for 1954 was the Ford Foundation. 

Private persuasion remained the league's 
most frequent tactic in the twenties. But 
as discrimination became more virulent, the 
league began to fight in public. To counter 
the widely held belief that the Russian rev- 
olution was a Jewish uprising, ADL set up 
a nationwide lecture tour for the Chicago 
Daily News correspondent, Isaac Don Levine, 
who had just come back from the Soviet 
Union with precisely the opposite informa- 
tion. And, along with other organizations, 
the league did what it could to harass the 
hooded KKK. Ironically, ADL's proposals for 
“unmasking legislation” brought little re- 
sponse in the twenties, but were models for 
the laws passed in many States during the 
Elan revival of the forties. 

By all odds, the twenties were the nadir 
in the modern history of U.S. civil liberties. 
But the league and other groups fighting 
for minority rights accomplished more than 
they knew at the time. Out of America’s 
ideal of equality, they built what historian 
John P. Roche calls the “ideology of civil 
liberty,” a doctrine of fairplay for all groups 
that millions could accept. In the thirties, 
the New Deal incorporated this doctrine in 
its philosophy. It was the adhesive that held 
together Franklin Roosevelt’s coalition of 
underdogs. 

The le e in the Roosevelt years—which 
were also the Hitler years—concentrated on 
“vigilance work,” gathering facts about na- 
tive Fascist movements and exposing them. 
Exposure, it found, worked where private 

ion could not. ADL kept tabs on 121 
anti-Semitic organizations and hundreds of 
pro-Nazi crackpots. It became a leading 
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source of information for the FBI and other 
police agencies. One of its undercover in- 
vestigators turned up as chauffeur for Fritz 
Kuhn, Führer of the German-American 
Bund. ADL also joined a coalition of groups 
fighting Father Charles Coughlin, the Royal 
Oak, Mich., radio priest, and in 1940, Cough- 
lin went off the air. 

During the Roosevelt era, the Jewish- 
American community developed a new con- 
ception of self-defense. “The Jews no longer 
imagined their interests to lie in appeals to 
the powerful,” says historian Oscar Handlin, 
“but in solidarity with the underprivileged. 
They sought security, notin * * * tolerance 
for themselves alone, but in the general as- 
sertion of the rights of all Americans.” To 
ADL, this meant an increased concentration 
on “affirmative” work, more literature, films 
and lectures on fairplay, and a multiplica- 
tion of local community activities. 

Por the league, the American scene in 
World War II was different from what it had 
been in World War I. While the west coast 
was gripped by war hysteria, and thousands 
of Japanese-Americans were shamefully in- 
terned, the country as a whole remained 
calm. There were few anti-Semitic out- 
bursts, and the old lie of Jewish malingering 
made only a feeble comeback. Finally, the 
revelations of the Germans’ “Final Solution 
of the Jewish Problem,” which left 6 million 
Jews dead in Nazi extermination camps, 
taught a seemingly unforgettable lesson 
about intolerance. 

In the aftermath of the war, league ac- 
tivities reflected the changing expression of 
prejudice in American life. There was a 
running battle to be fought with such relics 
of the old anti-Semitic movements of the 
1930's as Gerald L. K. Smith and with those 
who made fitful attempts to reorganize hate 
groups. Whipped up by the Red threat 
abroad and the capture of home-grown Rus- 
sian spies, among whom were a number of 
Jews, extreme tension set in for a period, 
and all the old prejudices bobbed back into 
view. During the Army-McCarthy clash 
over security at the Fort Monmouth, NJ. 
Signal Corps research center, 36 employees, 
most of whom were Jews, were suspended. 
Bigots cried, “Jew Bolsheviks.” ADL, how- 
ever, investigated the case of each man, and 
helped win reinstatement for 28 of the 36. 
There was also a campaign—unsuccessful 
because it was nonsensical—to portray the 
Zionist movement, which aimed to establish 
a Jewish homeland in Israel, as a subversive 
plot demanding dual loyalties from U.S. 
Jews. But, above all, the postwar era was 
the time in which the league opened an in- 
tensive fight for full equality, not only for 
Jews, but for all minorities. 

Here is how ADL has fought its new bat- 
tie: 

Racial discrimination: Soon after the war, 
ADL enlisted on the side of President Harry 
S. Truman's Civil Right Commission, the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and other organizations in 
the struggle for Negro rights. The league’s 
lawyers filed a brief in support of desegre- 
gation while the Supreme Court was weigh- 
ing its historic 1954 decision. And in 1961, 
a year before the scheduled desegregation of 
schools in Chattanooga, Tenn., league ex- 
perts helped local school officials, civic 
groups and police devise a program for 
Peaceful integration. Last fall, Negro and 
white children in Chattanooga started going 
to school together without incident. An 
ADL book on this experience will be avail- 
able soon as a guide for other communities 
in the South. 

Job discrimination: In the thirties, a per- 
sonnel specialist estimated that almost all 
job orders filed with private employment 
agencies discriminated against somebody. 
For the past 15 years, the league has been 
helping to FEP (fair employment 
practices) laws. In California, for example, 
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the 1958 FEP fight was going badly because 
groups agitating for the legislation lacked 
documentary evidence of actual job discrim- 
ination. Then an employee of a private em- 
ployment agency brought copies of coded 
job orders from 200 Los Angeles firms to 
ADL's local office. He explained the code 
the number 99 meant “no Negroes,” number 
53 meant “no Jews’—to the league’s re- 
gional director, Milton Senn, a former U.S. 
Army counterintelligence officer. In 1958 
and again in 1959, Senn filed complaints 

hundreds of firms with the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Government Contracts. 
“We knew few of these firms would fall under 
Federal jurisdiction,” Senn told Look, “but 
the charges created a public discussion of 
job discrimination and called attention to 
the seriousness of the situation.” Then, 
armed with photographic enlargements of 
the telltale job orders, an ADL representative 
testified for the FEP bill again. Later in 
1959, it passed the California Legislature. 
ADL had been the only organization among 
the many in the FEP campaign to come up 
with substantive evidence. 

Discrimination in college admissions: The 
practice of discriminating against Jewish ap- 
Plicants for college admissions became wide- 
spread in the twenties and thirties. By 1949, 
for example, many U.S. colleges maintained 
a quota system—which limited the number 
of Jewish students to a fixed percentage of 
the total admitted, no matter how many 
might qualify. That year, ADL conceived 
a crack-the-quota-system campaign. The 
American Council on Education, together 
with the league, called a conference, at- 
tended by delegates from more than 100 
colleges and graduate schools, to discuss dis- 
criminatory admissions practices. From this 
beginning, and helped along by such other 
pressures as the country's critical need for 
scholars, the ADL campaign resulted in a 
drastic decline in the number of quota col- 
leges. Recently, ADL reported that over 1,000 
schools have revised application blanks to 
eliminate one or more questions regarding 
the racial or religious background of poten- 
tial students. 

Housing discrimination: After 1917, it was 
commonplace for homeowners to enter into 
restrictive covenants (the buyer of a house 
pledged, under penalty of law, not to resell 
the house to a member of particular minor- 
ity groups). In the late forties, the Supreme 
Court ruled that restrictive covenants were 
not enforceable in the courts. Voluntary 
agreements on neighborhood purity were 
not affected. Since then, the league has 
worked for State and city ordinances aimed 
at outlawing housing discrimination of any 
kind. Such regulations are now in force in 
several States and a number of major cities. 
The league has also been effective in the 
housing area using persuasion—backed up 
by the threat of exposure in the press. 

Eight years ago, an ADL regional office 
began to study complaints of discrimination 
against Jews in a vast middle- and upper- 
income housing development owned by a 
major U.S. corporation. Jews, it was said, 
were restricted to certain buildings in a 
section that had become known as “The 
Ghetto.” ADL obtained a list of all project 
residents and, through a check of contribu- 
tors to the United Jewish Welfare Fund, 
followed by a door-to-door “solicitation” of 
mew members of B'nai B'rith, determined 
that Jews were concentrated in six build- 
ings. Next, with wives of B'nai B'rith mem- 
bers posing as applicants, ADL proved con- 
clusively that the rental officer gave certain 
preferences to applicants with “non-Jewish” 
names. Evidence in hand, ADL representa- 
tives met with an officer of the corporation, 
who assured them that discrimination was 
contrary to company policy. After an in- 
vestigation of its own, the corporation con- 
firmed the league's findings. ADL checked 
on the buildings periodically and is now 
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satisfied that desegregation is belng accom- 
plished. 

Separation of church and state: From 
its earliest days, ADL took the position that 
sectarian religious observances in public 
schools were a violation of the constitutional 
provision for freedom of religion. It kept 
an account of schools displaying religious 
symbols and distributing sectarian texts to 
students, but mere exposure of such data 
had little effect. In recent years, the league 
has taken a more active role. In New York, 
it challenged the practice of each 
school day with the “regents’ prayer.” It 
opposed in Pennsylvania a requirement that 
the Bible be read without comment in the 
daily opening exercises of public schools; 
and in Maryland, a requirement that the 
Lord’s Prayer be recited. 

Inevitable, the league's vigorous inter- 
vention in the running church-state con- 
troversy has created friction between Jews 
and non-Jews. Recently, the Jesuit maga- 
zine America wrote an editorial, “To Our 
Jewish Friends,” asking whether the zeal of 
a “vocal segment within the Jewish com- 
munity was not damaging to the community 
as a whole. Commonweal, a lay-edited 
Catholic weekly, answered America: “After 
centuries of Christian persecution of Jews, 
it would be a monumental irony to accuse 
Jews of fostering anti-Semitism.” 

While Catholics argue among themselves 
about Jews, the consensus is that a greater 
understanding exists between Catholics and 
Jews than might have seemed possible a 
generation ago. To a degree, this accord has 
been a result of work done by ADL, which 
has defended Catholic rights; publicized, as 
& forgery, the so-called Knights of Colum- 
bus oath; organized interreligion seminars, 
conferences and summer camps, and joined 
on numerous occasions with Catholic social- 
action groups to combat intolerance. 

Busier than ever today, the league is fight- 
ing a single sin—prejudice—in a multitude 
of ways through national and regional vig- 
ilance work, education, and research. From 
a $500,000 research project set up at the 
University of California, 2 years ago, it 
hopes to find out, among other things, the 
role that Christian churches play in anti- 
Semitism and how prejudice is learned. Dr. 
Charles Glock, director of the University of 
California survey research center says: We 
want to find out under what conditions 
Americans, who are usually ambivalent 
about Jews, transcend this and react toward 
the Jew, not as a Jew, but as a person.” 
The league expects Dr. Glock's report in 
3 years. Meanwhile, some of ADL's con- 
tinuing concerns include: textbooks that in- 
adequately teach the history of U.S. minority 
groups or the story of Nazi Germany; immi- 
gration laws that discriminate against eth- 
nic groups; and radical rightwing political 
groups whose leadership now eschews anti- 
Semitism, but among whose members are 
well-known professional bigots. 

The league sees no end to the work it is 
in, As Benjamin Epstein, ADL's operational 
chief, told Look: “Fighting prejudice is part 
of a process. The league is one force among 
many in a great country. Prejudiced be- 
havior has changed because enormous 
forces—education, Government, unions, busi- 
ness and civic organizations—have been at 
work and all of them together have made 
progress. We feel that the league may have 
been, on occasion, a catalyst. But the im- 
portant thing is that change for the better 
has come about because the goal of full 
equality coincides with the ideals that Amer- 
icans really believe in. Change comes be- 
cause people of good will want their ideals 
to be meaningful in their own Lives.” 


TARIFF CLASSIFICATION STUDY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. MACDONALD] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced legislation today which 
is intended to correct what the Tariff 
Commission, in its report to Congress on 
its tariff classification study, has called 
an anomaly in our tariff regulations. 
Under a recent ruling of the Bureau of 
Customs, imports of waterproof footwear 
take substantially less duty if they are 
composed wholly or in chief value of 
synthetic rubber or plastics, than they 
would take if wholly or in chief value 
of natural rubber. That is because the 
term “india rubber” was used in para- 
graph 1537(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 
to describe this type of footwear, and 
“india rubber” has been held to mean 
“natural rubber.” 

This proposed legislation would merely 
define waterproof footwear so that all 
such imports would take the same cus- 
toms treatment whether made of natural 
rubber, synthetic rubber, or plastics. 
This was not important when the 
description of waterproof footwear was 
originally written, because synthetic rub- 
ber and plastics were virtually unknown, 
or at least were only in the test-tube 
stage. Now synthetic rubbers and var- 
ious plastics are used along with nat- 
ural rubber in the production of water- 
proof footwear both here and abroad. 

This correction of the anomalous con- 
dition, which has resulted entirely from 
technical considerations, would greatly 
simplify the administration of the tariff 
regulations in this particular area. At 
present the Bureau of Customs officials 
must determine whether imports of 
waterproof footwear are wholly or in 
chief value of natural rubber, synthetic 
rubber or plastics. This, I am told, is 
difficult now—and in many instances 
impossible—and will become more diffi- 
cult as new synthetics and plastics are 
developed. 

Furthermore, it would bring the U.S. 
treatment of the affected imports into 
line with the treatment given such prod- 
ucts by the various countries who export 
waterproof footwear to this country. 
Generally, natural rubber, synthetic rub- 
ber and plastic products are subject to 
the same duty when imported into these 
countries. The exceptions are where 
plastic products take a duty higher than 
rubber. 

There is another point that must not 
be overlooked. By extending this ad- 
vantageous tariff treatment to water- 
proof footwear made of synthetic rubber 
and plastics, we discourage the use of 
natural rubber. This is detrimental to 
the various countries whose economy is 
based largely on the production of natu- 
ral rubber. By having a uniform duty 
on imports of waterproof footwear, 
whether made of natural rubber, syn- 
thetic rubber or plastics, there would be 
no benefit to the importer in going over 
to synthetics and plastics, and the use of 
naturai rubber would thereby be in- 
creased. 
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The present treatment of waterproof 
imports works to the serious disadvan- 
tage of the domestic industry. More 
than half the waterproo? imports are 
now classified in the lower duty bracket, 
as nonnatural-rubber products, and the 
trend is steadily upward. If this goes 
on, it will nullify the protection Con- 
gress intended for this industry which 
already is severely pressed in holding its 
own in its home markets against the 
production of low-wage foreign manu- 
facturers. 


USE A RIFLE—NOT A SHOTGUN 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, out in 
western Missouri in the area embraced 
by the Fourth Missouri District, there has 
been a recent flood of constituent mail 
generated by an organization described 
as the “National Write Your Congress- 
man Club, Inc.,” listing as their address 
a post office box in Dallas, Tex. They 
prepare what they describe as an “opin- 
ion ballot.” 

Recently, one of the ballots concerned 
itself with such things as globetrotting 
by Congressmen and other matters in- 
cluding a possible increase in congres- 
sional salaries. 

But Mr. Speaker, we have heard re- 
cently about an anonymous Congress- 
man who furnished one of our syndicated 
writers with information about his fellow 
Congressmen. Instead, today, I want to 
mention an anonymous constituent who 
penned a handwritten comment on one 
of these opinion ballots but omitted to 
sign his name. 

The comments of our constituent 
which we received had a handwritten 
notation at the bottom of the opinion 
ballot as follows: 

I prefer not to work a hardship on anyone 
who does his or her best to serve the people. 
Most of the time being a Congressman is a 
thankless job. But, anyone taking the job 
of serving is morally responsible and should 
be made publicly responsible and accountable 
to the people he serves on all things at all 
times. I am not interested in the ways 
these people spend their personal salaries 
unless they are dealing in something illegal 
or bordering thereon. These servants of the 
people are entitled to whatever private life 
they can manage without neglecting their 
duties. I would hate to see a public display 
made of the honest Congressmen, but I am 
quite sure there are a few that could use 
a thorough going over. 


It seems to me that this constituent 
has rightfully concluded that even a 
Congressman is entitled to at least a few 
of the benefits of the long-established 
right of privacy so long as there is no 
neglect of duty. It seems to me our con- 
stituent is implying that the people 
should express their dissatisfaction by 
well- aimed rifle shots and not a broad- 
side with a shotgun against every Mem- 
ber of Congress, 
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What a shame a man who can present 
his thoughts in such a sound, logical 
manner would prefer to remain anony- 
mous, because it is usually the cowardly 
type that can neither think nor express 
what thoughts they have in writing that 
Po ashamed to affix their names to their 
etters. 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
REVERSES ITSELF 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, about a 
week ago, the Internal Revenue Service, 
here in Washington, completely reversed 
its position on tax exemptions for gifts 
made to a charitable fund which goes 
under the name of the Greater Kansas 
City Fire Disaster Fund. 

Before being critical of the IRS, it 
would be in order to explain the purpose 
of this fund and give some background 
material on the reasons for the origin 
of this fund. In August 1959, there was 
a disastrous fire on Southwest Boulevard 
which resulted in the death of several 
firemen engaged in fighting the fire. If 
my recollection is accurate, the fire was 
occasioned by the explosion of a Conoco 
bulk plant. Several companies an- 
swered the alarm and many injuries were 
sustained, but several brave firemen gave 
their lives in response to their call of 
duty. 

Kansas City has always been noted for 
its big heart. In times of other disas- 
ters, such as the 1951 flood this quality 
of charity was known as the Kansas 
City spirit. The quality of mercy and 
the virtue of charity again expressed 
themselves following the Southwest 
Boulevard fire in 1959. A great number 
of persons and many business firms con- 
tributed to a fund set up at that time 
to help the widows, orphans, and de- 
pendents of firemen killed in this fire. 

Early in January 1960, the IRS ruled 
that the gifts made to this fund to be 
administered by the municipality of 
Kansas City, Mo., were deductible. 
Now, IRS has had a change of heart, or 
at least a change of mind, and finally 
decided very recently that gifts made to 
this fund could not be regarded as 
charity. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I find it rather dif- 
ficult to believe that the definition of 
“charity” should suddenly become so re- 
stricted and limited in its meaning that 
it should in this instance exclude widows 
and orphans of brave firemen who gava 
their lives in line of duty. 

As an observer sitting on the sidelines 
but close enough to know something 
about the happenings, we would find rea- 
son to voice two complaints against IRS: 

First. The most recent ruling con- 
cludes that the donations to aid widows 
and orphans of firemen killed in action 
is not a charitable purpose, and yet, the 
same IRS finds no reason to be hesitant 
for awarding a deductible or tax exempt 
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status to the large quantities of ransom 
supplies sent to Castro’s Cuba by some 
of our large corporations. It is not our 
suggestion that because of this compari- 
son that there was anything evil about 
the ransom effort. Instead, my premise 
is, if the Cuban operation is accepted as 
charity, then certainly the Kansas City 
donations should be recognized as char- 
ity, for the valid reason which has been 
oft expressed in the adage and which has 
now become a statement of self-evident 
truth, “charity begins at home.” 

Second. Our second complaint against 
the IRS is that as to this matter it seems 
to have experienced more than the usu- 
al or ordinary difficulty in making up 
its collective mind. In January 1960, 
the gifts were deductible. Today they 
are not deductible. The city counselor 
of Kansas City, Mo., Keith Wilson, re- 
cently asserted that this change in the 
ruling by the IRS is a tragic commentary 
on our times, particularly in relation to 
the liberality accorded those willing to 
ransom persons held by Castro. 

The IRS cannot contend it did not 
know all the facts of the Kansas City 
disaster because it had from August 
1959 to January 1960 to fully consider 
a ruling and should have known at the 
time of its initial ruling that such would 
be an effective inducement to further 
contributions to the Kansas City Fire 
Disaster Fund. Yet, for over 3 years, 
the approval as a deduction was per- 
mitted to stand and be relied upon by 
those making donations to this fund. 
The sudden right about-face leaves these 
donors, for such a very worthy purpose, 
without the status they have relied upon 
all this time. IRS has now made a half 
turn on the circle. Let us hope a recon- 
sideration of the facts will enable IRS 
to make it around the full circle and 
back to its first and much more sensible 
definition of charity which will cover 
our own widows, orphans, and depend- 
ents of brave firemen who gave their 
lives in line of duty to an equal extent 
we allow deduction to those who would 
ransom prisoners from Castro. 


SAVE EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, one day 
last week our office received an an- 
nouncement by General Gleason, now 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration that it was their plan to close 
the tuberculosis hospital at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., on July 31 of this year. 

This announcement came to some of 
us who represent areas in western Mis- 
souri as quite a surprise and certainly 
as a considerable shock. Before going 
on, I think I should point out that Ex- 
celsior Springs is located in the Sixth 
Missouri Congressional District very ably 
represented by the Honorable WILLIAM 
R. HULL. Our own interest in this an- 
nouncement comes about because of 
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service during the 86th and 87th Con- 
gresses as a member of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, and as a mem- 
ber of the Hospital Subcommittee which 
had direct legislative oversight of all VA 
hospitals in the United States. As a 
member of the subcommittee, we were 
commissioned just about a year ago by 
the chairman to make a field inspection 
of this facility and report our findings. 
Our report in part was as follows: 
First. The Excelsior Springs Hospital 
facility was well managed and the opera- 
tion seemed to be running smoothly. 
Patient morale was high, The veteran 
organizations in the surrounding areas 
were found to be doing an excellent job 
of assisting through their visiting pro- 


gram. 

Second. The buildings were found to 
be in a good state of preservation. The 
manager estimated exterior resurfacing 
might cost $25,000 but the interior could 
be handled out of operating funds. 

Third. An elevator needed to be re- 
habilitated which could be done for an 
amount not to exceed $25,000. 

Fourth. X-ray equipment was in good 
condition and only a small amount of 
additional laboratory equipment was 
needed. 

Fifth. Personnel were well trained. 
They were kind to the patients and 
courteous to the public. We were im- 
pressed with the high quality of help 
found throughout the facility. They 
demonstrated themselves to be efficient, 
faithful, and dedicated employees. 

Sixth. The only adverse circumstances 
were the cost per patient because of the 
declining average daily patient load— 
ADPL—and this was solely and only be- 
cause of the fewer patients that had to 
be spread against a base of accumulated 
fixed costs. This simply meant that you 
get a larger quotient when you divide a 
smaller divisor into a stationary dividend. 

At that time we strongly recommended 
the facility remain open for the treat- 
ment of TB as it was presently operated. 
Now, the Administrator in a very kind 
and considerate letter assures us that he 
is most interested in the welfare of the 
patients at this facility and the employ- 
ees of the present staff will be given 
priority for employment elsewhere, but 
the cold hard fact remains that this 
well-operated facility is just another to 
be added to the list of those VA hospitals 
to be closed. 

The letter of announcement assures 
everyone that upon the closing of the Ex- 
celsior Springs Hospital the VA facilities 
at Kansas City, Mo., and Wadsworth, 
Kans., are capable of absorbing the pa- 
tient load and that there will be improve- 
ment in patient care. We have no doubt 
that General Gleason is correct when he 
says that the two nearby hospitals can 
absorb the patient load, but after visiting 
Excelsior Springs Hospital on several oc- 
casions, I would have to challenge the 
statement that there will be improve- 
ment in patient care. That might be 
rather hard to accomplish. There, we 
know from our own observation, the pa- 
tients were cared for by well-trained per- 
sonnel in pleasant surroundings, and it 
is very difficult to believe the move can 
result in any improvement in patient 
care. 
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As a former member of the Hospital 
subcommittee, we had been indoctri- 
nated for years with the belief that the 
treatment of TB patients required some 
degree of isolation and that there was a 
danger of infection when such patients 
were intermingled with other patients. 
We are now advised there has developed 
a new concept and that because the dan- 
ger of infection is now minimal, TB pa- 
tients can be associated with other 
patients. 

After all the good assurances and re- 
assurances in the nature of window 
dressing contained in the letter of an- 
nouncement about the closing of this 
hospital has been trimmed out and re- 
moved, we seem to be left with the state- 
ment that the reason for closing the hos- 
pital—which opened in 1924—is that it 
is “obsolete and uneconomical to main- 
tain.” This statement we challenge be- 
cause less than 1 year ago the building 
was in a good state of preservation with 
the exception of ordinary maintenance 
and was not obsolete for the purpose for 
which it was then used. The truth of 
the matter is it has been a very eco- 
nomical facility to maintain over the 
years as can be demonstrated or estab- 
lished by the relatively small amount of 
funds that has been spent on its main- 
tenance. 

The letter announcing the closing goes 
on to cite as one of the principal reasons 
that the patient per diem cost is much 
higher than the cost for other hospitals. 
Such a statement gives only part of the 
true situation. As we suggested earlier, 
the real reason its true costs were higher 
per patient is that there were not enough 
patients housed at this facility to offset 
the accumulated fixed annual cost of the 
facility. Had the VA management seen 
fit to give the hospital a greater use the 
cost per patient would have declined into 
the bracket of other hospital costs. The 
argument that the hospital is being 
closed as an economy move, because the 
hospital cannot compete in efficiency 
with other hospitals, does not measure 
up to good logic because enough patients 
to fill the hospital were never assigned 
to Excelsior Springs to reduce the patient 
cost per day. 

Now let us take a look at this closing 
as a move for economy on the part of 
the VA. I am sure every Member of 
the House hopes that this first session 
of the 88th Congress will be long remem- 
bered for its efforts toward reducing Fed- 
eral expenditures. We all hope that this 
Congress can earn a reputation for econ- 
omy in Government by the elimination 
of all nonessential expenditures. I sup- 
pose there would not be a single Member 
without a keen interest in holding the 
line on Federal expenditures. But why, 
Mr. Speaker, does it always seem that 
it is in the area of veterans’ compensa- 
tion or pensions and in the area of ade- 
quate hospitalization for veterans that 
must be the first to feel the ax? Why 
is it that curtailment of expenditures 
must seem to start with the veterans’ 
program? If it can be established that 
this same striving for economy is being 
exercised by the other independent agen- 
cies of our executive branch with equal 
vigor then curtailing VA programs would 
be in step with the trend of the times. 
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Unfortunately the veterans’ program 
seems to get sliced first and cut the 
most. 

We are mindful that it is most un- 
likely that the Administrator can be pre- 
vailed upon to reverse his decision and 
let the hospital go on as a TB unit. Good 
things like that just do not happen very 
often. But after our inspection of this 
facility just 1 year ago, we would be 
hopeful that if there cannot be a rever- 
sal of this order to close Excelsior Springs 
as a TB hospital, there will be a very 
careful study by the Administrator lead- 
ing to some other possible use for this 
facility. In our report to the Hospital 
Subcommittee last year, we recom- 
mended that this hospital should be 
more fully utilized. We did not stop 
there. We further recommended that 
it become an annex to the large G.M. & S. 
facility at Kansas City where those pa- 
tients who are in a recovery process after 
surgery or after extensive treatment 
could be transferred to Excelsior Springs 
to make room for more serious cases. 
As an alternative proposal we then sug- 
gested this facility could be more com- 
pletely utilized by being put into a 
domiciliary-care unit. Those recom- 
mendations which were made to the 
chairman of the Hospital Subcommittee 
have equal application today. Now we 
are at the crossroads where there must 
be a decision as to whether this facility 
should be completely abandoned or con- 
verted to some alternate use. That it will 
not be a TB hospital after July 31 seems 
likely but with all the nationwide need 
for hospital beds for veterans in the sev- 
eral other classifications of patient care 
this facility can surely be put to a good 
and valuable alternative use. 

We cannot be expected to have at the 
tip of our tongue all of the statistics 
about the VA domiciliaries that house 
those who do not require nursing care 
and who may be able to take care of 
themselves but have no home. We un- 
derstand there are 17 in the United 
States with about 16,000 members. We 
suggest Excelsior Springs is well suited 
for conversion to one of the domiciliary- 
care hospitals. We hope the Adminis- 
trator will carefully survey the possible 
future use of Excelsior Springs for such 
a purpose. 

Two years ago as a member of a spe- 
cial hospital committee I visited Coro- 
nado, Calif., to see why a former naval 
hospital should not become through 
conversion, a unit of the VA hospital 
system. There at that time we were 
confronted by the oft heard arguments 
that the hospital was too far away from 
the bright lights of Los Angeles to be 
able to enlist sufficient personnel in- 
cluding doctors and nurses. It was ar- 
gued then the time had come that all 
VA hospitals would have to be located 
close to the big metropolitan centers or 
it would be impossible to have them 
adequately staffed. Well, that argu- 
ment cannot apply to Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. Here, we have a large capital in- 
vestment located in a beautiful setting 
close in to Metropolitan Kansas City. 
It is a facility which is in an excellent 
state of preservation, but more impor- 
tant, it is within just a few minutes driv- 
ing time of the great teaching hospital 
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of the University of Kansas. It is lo- 
cated only a matter of minutes from 
downtown Kansas City via a recently 
completed freeway. Excelsior Springs 
can be said to be a part of Metropolitan 
Kansas City. 

It is our sincere hope that the VA, 
before it gives any consideration to ask- 
ing for an order that this property be 
declared to be surplus to its uses, should 
give long study and thorough considera- 
tion to the fact that the Government has 
a fine capital investment in this prop- 
erty. The buildings were built during 
the days when costs were one-half what 
they are today. As we have pointed out 
above, not from hearsay, but from the 
word of those in charge of this facility, 
the building can be restored to top condi- 
tion for a relatively small amount of 
money. We do not profess to know what 
may be the future plans of the VA as to 
the metropolitan area of Kansas City, 
Mo., but we respectfully point out that 
they will not find another chance soon 
to provide for what those who are armed 
with statistics tell us will be an ever-in- 
creasing future load for our veterans’ 
hospitals, because of aging processes of 
the great segment of our veteran popula- 
tion. It is just good business sense to 
keep this property as a unit in the VA 
hospital system. 

Assuming the figures on the cost of 
operation per patient computed by the 
Veterans Administrator are accurate 
and correct, I would respectfully point 
out that the figures which have been 
furnished to justify the closing of this 
facility are at variance with and higher 
than those given me by personnel at the 
hospital about 1 year ago. 

If the Administrator, in his executive 
capacity as the head of this independent 
agency, cannot find it possible to rescind 
the order and keep this hospital as a TB 
facility, then it would take only a short 
visit to the facility for anyone to see that 
it can be economically adapted to a use 
as a sort of nursing home concept for 
care for this kind of patient by the VA. 
But the Administrator need not stop 
there. This beautiful facility could be 


‘easily adapted as a domiciliary-care unit 


for veterans that do not require nursing 
care. The point is, this valuable, useful, 
beautiful, and well-located Federal prop- 
erty should not be lost as a VA hospital 
of some type. Mr. Administrator, it is 
our earnest entreaty that you weigh 
carefully these suggestions we have of- 
fered with all the sincerity we can gen- 
erate. Save Excelsior Springs for some 
continuing use as a unit in the VA hos- 
pital system. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN MEMORIAL DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a resolution designat- 
ing the 14th day of March of each year 
as “Albert Einstein Memorial Day,” in 
honor of the Nobel Prizewinner and 
theoretical physicist known for the 
formulation of the relativity theory. 
Under the resolution the President is 
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authorized and requested to issue an- 
nually a proclamation inviting the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe the 
date of birth of this adopted son of our 
country in our schools and other suit- 
able places with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 

As we all know, Albert Einstein was 
compelled to flee his native Germany 
in 1933 to escape the dangers and op- 
pressions of nazism, It was to America, 
the country which traditionally wel- 
comes oppressed peoples of all races and 
religions, that he turned for refuge; and 
it was in this country that he was per- 
mitted and encouraged to continue his 
work, which is of benefit to all mankind. 

At this time of concentration on scien- 
tific endeavor, Albert Einstein's back- 
ground would serve as an inspiration to 
American youth who are considering 
careers in science; and it is only fitting 
and proper that his birth date be recog- 
nized by the country of his adoption as 
an illustration of American opportunity 
and advantage. 

It gives me great pleasure to announce 
that my own city, the city of New York, 
recently designated the week of April 22- 
29 as “Albert Einstein Week,” thus com- 
memorating April 18, the anniversary of 
his death. This action was taken by our 
mayor, the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, 
at the request of my friend, Mr. Joseph 
Fisch, chancellor commander of the Al- 
bert Einstein Lodge No. 813, Knights of 
Pythias. This organization, formed on 
the very day of Albert Einstein's death 
April 18, 1955—is, to the best of my 
knowledge, the first organization in the 
United States to pay homage to the late 
scientist. Mr. Fisch and his organiza- 
tion are to be commended on their efforts 
to perpetuate the memory and achieve- 
ments of this eminent American. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 5389. An act to repeal certain legisla- 
tion relating to the purchase of silver, and 
for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Brorzman (at 
the request of Mr. ArEnps), for today, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Ryan of New York, for 5 minutes, 
today, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. Gross, for 20 minutes, on Monday, 
May 27. 

Mr. Linnsay, for 1 hour, on Monday 
next. 

Mr. Parman, for 30 minutes, on May 
27 and June 3, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Pucrnsk1, for 60 minutes, on May 
29, 1963, vacating his special order of to- 
day. å 

Mr. Bray (at the request of Mr. 
Morse), for 30 minutes, on June 4. 

Mr. ASHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
Morse), for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wricur (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 30 minutes on Monday, May 
27, and for 30 minutes on Tuesday, May 
28, to revise and extend his remarks, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hempuitt (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 1 hour, on Monday, May 27, 
1963, and Tuesday May 28, 1963. 

Mr. Farsstern (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 15 minutes, today, to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Rocers of Texas. 

Mr. Roserts of Alabama. 

Mr. CELLER (at the request of Mr. 
FarssTern) and to include extraneous 
matter, notwithstanding the fact that it 
will exceed two pages of the Recorp and 
is estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
$382.50. 

Mr. ALBERT and to include addresses 
by the Vice President of the United States 
and Senator MoNRONEY. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BONNER. 

Mr. Goopvett while in the Committee 
of the Whole on H.R. 6060 and to include 
the majority views from the committee 
report. 

Mr. WHARTON. 

Mr. Futon of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SILER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morse) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mr. Sirs of California. 

Mr. FINo. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ALBERT. 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. THomas. 

Mr. WILLIS. 

Mr. Mutter. 

Mr. MACDONALD. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. Harris. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 386. An act to consolidate Vicksburg Na- 
tional Military Park and to provide for cer- 
tain adjustments necessitated by the in- 
stallation of a park tour road, and for other 
purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 27, 1963, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


839. A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a list of the negotiated purchases 
and contracts made by the Coast Guard 
under clause 11 of subsection (a) since No- 
vember 19, 1962, pursuant to section 2304e 
of title 10, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

840. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Installations and Logistics) 
relative to the Department of the Navy pro- 
posing to transfer the battleship Alabama 
(BB 60) to the State of Alabama, pursuant 
to title 10, United States Code, section 7308 
(c); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

841. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 63d quarterly report 
on export control covering the first quarter 
1963, pursuant to the Export Control Act 
of 1949; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

842. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a copy of the Annual 
Report of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia for the year ended June 30, 1962; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

843. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill authorizing to be appropriated 
to the Department of State such sums as 
may be necessary from time to time for the 
payment by the United States of its share 
of the costs of the operations of the In- 
ternational Commission for Supervision and 
Control in Laos as provided in article 18 
of the Protocol to the Declaration on the 
Neutrality of Laos dated July 23, 1962”; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

844. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on examination of catalog prices 
charged for airborne radar beacons developed 
with Government funds and supplied to the 
military departments and their prime con- 
tractors usder noncompetitive procurements 
with ACF Electronics Division, ACF Indus- 
tries, Inc., Paramus, N.J.; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

845. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the power generating and 
related activities of the Corps of Engineers 
(Civil Functions), Department of the Army, 
in the Southwestern area of the United 
States and the power marketing activities of 
the Southwestern Power Administration, De- 
partment of the Interior, for the fiscal years 
1960 and 1961; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

846. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Veterans’ Canteen 
Service, Veterans’ Administration, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1962; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

847. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of 
each of the following: “Regulations To 
Govern the Preservation of Records of Public 
Utilities and Licensees”; “ tions To 
Govern the Preservation of Records of Nat- 
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ural Gas Companies”; and a map of major 
natural gas pipelines, as of December 31, 
1962; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

848. A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, transmitting a 
report that proceedings have been finally 
concluded with respect to the following 
claim: The Lower Pend O’Reille or Kalispel 
Tribe of Indians, petitioners v. the United 
States of America, defendant (Docket No. 94), 
pursuant to 60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

849. A letter from the vice president, the 
American Society of International Law, 
transmitting the annual audit of the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law covering 
the period April 1, 1962, to March 31, 1963, 
pursuant to 64 Stat. 869; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

850. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 3, 1963, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Newport Harbor, 
R.I., authorized by the River and Harbor Act, 
approved July 24, 1946; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 21, 1963, 
the following bills were reported on May 
22, 1963: 


Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 361. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 4996, a bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Area Redevelopment Act; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 312). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 362. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 6060, a bill to prohibit dis- 
crimination on account of sex in the pay- 
ment of wages by employers engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce; without amendment (Rept. No. 
313). Referred to the House Calendar. 


[Submitted May 23, 1963] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H.R. 4837. A 
bill to provide for the payment of certain 
amounts and restoration of employment 
benefits to certain Government officers and 
employees improperly deprived thereof, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 317). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2461. A bill to direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey to the 
city of Henderson, Nev., at fair market value, 
certain public lands in the State of Nevada; 
with amendment (Rept. 318). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 4062. A bill 
to amend the act authorizing the transmis- 
sion and disposition by the Secretary of the 
Interior of electric energy generated at Fal- 
con Dam on the Rio Grande to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to also market power 
generated at Amistad Dam on the Rio 
Grande; with amendment (Rept. No. 319). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 5222. A bill to pro- 
vide for the withdrawal and reservation for 
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the Department of the Navy of certain public 
lands of the United States at Chocolate 
Mountain Aerial Gunnery Range, Imperial 
County, Calif., for defense purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 320). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4839. A bill for the relief of certain 
persons involved in the negotiation of forged 
or fraudulent Government checks issued at 
Parks Air Force Base, Calif.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 321). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. SHRIVER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5495, A bill for the relief of the 
city of Binghamton, N.Y.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 322). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr, WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6441. A bill to amend Public Law 86- 
272, as amended, with respect to the report- 
ing date; without amendment (Rept. No. 
342). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5905. A bill to amend section 
1871 of title 28, United States Code, to in- 
crease the per diem and subsistence, and 
limit mileage allowances of grand and petit 
jurors; without amendment (Rept. No. 344). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 

. HR. 1232. A bill for the relief of 

Asterio Quitoriano; with amendment (Rept. 

No. 314). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1276. 
Federico Lopez-Blanco; 
(Rept. No. 315). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2309. A bill for the relief of Luigi Giu- 
seppe Luraschi; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 316). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
ELR. 1191. A bill for the relief of Wilmer R. 
Bricker; without amendment (Rept. No. 
$28). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1192. A bill for the relief of William 0. 
Doyle; without amendment (Rept. No. 324). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1281. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Leon M. Gervin; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 325), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1458, A bill for the relief of Ka 
Marshall; with amendment (Rept. No. 326). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SHRIVER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1475. A bill for the relief of John 
William Horling; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 327). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1726. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Woodhouse; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 328). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2244. A bill for the relief of Osmundo 
Cabigas; without amendment (Rept. No. 
329). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GILBERT: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2944. A bill for the relief of Hurley 
Construction Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 330). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. KING of New York: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 3219. A bill to provide for 
the payment of a reward as an expression of 
appreciation to Edwin and Bruce Bennett; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 331). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4144. A bill for the relief of 
Gordon E. Martin; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 332). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4501. A bill for the relief of An- 
thony F. Bernardo and Ambrose A, Cerrito; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 333). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MARTIN of California: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 5144. A bill for the re- 
lief of Doyle A. Ballou; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 334). Referred to the Committee 
of ae Whole House. 

Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. HR. 6305. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Ernest P. Imle; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 335). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2239. A bill for the relief of Annun- 
ziata Sabatini; with amendment (Rept. No. 
336). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2251. A bill for the relief of 
Juana Brandariz Sanchez; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 337). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary 
H.R. 2287. A bill for the relief of Shin 
Sook (Renee) Whang; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 338). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 

Mr, MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
HR. 2289. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Tchernosvitofl; with amendment (Rept. No. 
$39). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2444. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mabel Constance Kennedy; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 340). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5834, A bill for relief of Anthony Jo- 
seph Calandi; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 341). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2765. A bill for the relief of Mirko 
Jaksic; with amendment (Rept. No. 343). 
pereon to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 6481. A bill to permit the Govern- 
ment of Guam to authorize a public author- 
ity to undertake urban renewal and 
activities; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 6482. A bill to extend the applica- 
tion of the Classification Act of 1949 to cer- 
tain positions in, and employees of, the 
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executive branch of the Government; to the 
Committee.on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6483. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of recreation facilities in the Belle 
Fourche Reservoir Area, S. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BROMWELL: 

H.R. 6484. A bill to incorporate the Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6485. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 20 per- 
cent credit against the individual income 
tax for certain educational expenses incurred 
at an institution of higher education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 6486. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide withholding 
on all remuneration paid for agricultural 
labor and to take such remuneration into 
account for social security tax and benefit 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 6487. A bill to amend paragraph 
1537(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 with re- 
spect to certain footwear; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 6488. A bill to establish a commission 
to study means of selecting and according 
recognition to outstanding American school- 
teachers; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 6489. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the King Range National Con- 
servation Area in the State of California; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 6490. A bill to repeal the excise tax on 
communications; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 6491. A bill to remove the $10 million 
limitation on programs carried out under 
section 16(e)(7) of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act for 1964 and 
subsequent calendar years; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 6492. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,000 the amount of the income tax ex- 
emption allowed a taxpayer for a dependent 
under 19 years of (leat to the Committee on 


HR. 6493. A bill to cane the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide compen- 
sation for certain additional losses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 6494. A bill transferring to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior all functions relating 
to water pollution control; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 6495. A bill to provide aid to States 
for educational purposes only; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 6496. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain federally 
owned land in trust status to the Cherokee 
Indian Tribe of Oklahoma; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

H.R. 6497. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to protect the 
navigable waters of the United States from 
further pollution by requiring that syn- 
thetic detergents manufactured for use in 
the United States or imported for use in the 
United States comply with certain standards 
of decomposability; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
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By Mr. EVERETT: 

H.R. 6498. A bill to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 6499. A bill to promote the cause of 
criminal justice by providing for the repre- 
sentation of defendants who are financially 
unable to obtain an adequate defense in 
criminal cases in the courts of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 6500. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 6501. A bill to provide extended un- 
employment compensation to workers who 
have lost their jobs by reason of the embargo 
on the importation of raw materials of Cuban 
origin; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6502. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin in the furnishing of accom- 
modations and facilities to any person at 
hotels or motels, the business of which af- 
fects interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 6503. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act to require final determi- 
nation by the Civil Service Commission of 
the eligibility of an employee for retirement 
prior to his separation from the service for 
that purpose; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

H.R. 6504. A bill to amend title 44 of the 
United States Code to provide for congres- 
sional review of certain rules and regula- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 6505. A bill to incorporate the Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6506. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6507. A bill to facilitate the entry of 
alien sons and daughters of World War I 
veterans of the U.S. Armed Forces; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6508. A bill to amend the act of June 
20, 1906, to provide that the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia shall sub- 
mit to the Congress a budget for its opera- 
tion separate from the budget submitted for 
the remainder of the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 6509. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$1,000 the amount of a taxpayer’s regular 
personal income tax exemptions (for himself, 
his spouse, and his dependents); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 6510. A bill to amend paragraph 
1537(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect 
to certain footwear; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

HR. 6511. A bill to amend subsection (b) 
of section 512 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (dealing with unrelated business tax- 
able income); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 6512. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide additional pension 
and medical assistance to veterans suffering 
from seriously disabling non-service-con- 
nected disabilities; to provide for expansion 
of health facilities for such veterans; to au- 
thorize 5,000 beds for nursing care for vet- 
erans, of which not less than 200 shall be in 
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New Mexico; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6513. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, so as to revise the rates of dis- 
ability and death pension authorized by the 
Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


HR. 6514. A bill to provide that the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall con- 
struct a 500-bed neuropsychiatric hospital at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Ilinois: 

H.R. 6515. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the 175th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the customs service, and of 
custom employees killed in enforcing the 
customs laws; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 6516. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide the same 
benefits for employees of public hospitals 
with respect to pensions and profit-sharing 
plans as those presently provided for em- 
ployees of private nonprofit hospitals, other 
charitable organizations, and public and pri- 
vate schools; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 6517. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: 

H.R. 6518. A bill to improve, strengthen, 
and accelerate programs for the prevention 
and abatement of air pollution; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 6519. A bill to amend sections 162 
and 274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, relating to the deductibility of certain 
business entertainment, etc., expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 6520. A bill to amend subsection (b) 
of section 512 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (dealing with unrelated business tax- 
able income); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 6521. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to require officers and 
employees of State highway departments be 
given notice of certain criminal laws; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 6522. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 6523. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 to en- 
courage a supply of milk more closely related 
to the demand therefor, and to establish a 
temporary program of incentive payments to 
dairy farmers for reducing their production; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 6524. A bill to amend chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide edu- 
cational assistance to the children of veter- 
ans who are disabled 50 percent or more in 
degree from service-connected disability in- 
curred during wartime or induction period 


service; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
By Mr. DENT: 


H.R. 6525. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.R. 6526. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6527. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 6528. A bill to amend sections 162 and 
274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the deductibility of certain busi- 
ness entertainment, etc., expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 6529. A bill to amend section 883 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to exemption from taxation of earnings 
of ships under foreign flag; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 6530. A bill to permit an individual to 
obtain coverage under title II of the Social 
Security Act on the basis of service which was 
not covered employment at the time it was 
performed, if service of that type has since 
become covered employment and such in- 
dividual makes payment of the applicable so- 
cial security taxes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 6531. A bill to amend section 1034 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that where the taxpayer or his spouse has at- 
tained the age of 65 no gain on the sale or 
exchange of the taxpayer's home will be 
taxed; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

E.R. 6532. A bill to provide for a National 
Service Corps to strengthen community 
service programs in the United States; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 6533. A bill to amend section 202 of 
the Housing Act of 1959 and section 231 of 
the National Housing Act to improve and 
render more effective the Federal direct loan 
and mortgage insurance programs providing 
assistance to housing for the elderly; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.R. 6534. A bill to amend subsection (b) 
of section 512 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (dealing with unrelated business 
taxable income); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 6535. A bill to amend section 90a) 
of the act entitled “An act to prevent per- 
nicious political activities," approved Au- 
gust 2, 1939, to permit certain part-time 
Federal employees to engage in political ac- 
tivities; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 6536. A bill to amend paragraph 1537 
(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect 
to certain footwear; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 6537. A bill to promote safe driv- 
ing, to eliminate the reckless and financially 
irresponsible driver from the highways, to 
provide for the indemnification of certain 
persons suffering injury or loss as a result 
of the operation of motor vehicles by un- 
insured motorists, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 6538. A bill to repeal subsection (d) 
of section 1346 of title 28 of the United 
States Code relating to the jurisdiction of 
the U.S. district courts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6539. A bill to amend section 3104 
of title 38, United States Code, to permit 
certain service-connected disabled veterans 
who are retired members of the uniformed 
services to receive compensation concurrent- 
ly with retired pay, without deduction from 
either; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 
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By Mr. CLARE: 

H.R. 6540. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland re- 
tirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 6541. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland re- 
tirement program, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: | 

H.R. 6542. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland re- 
tirement p „and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

HR. 6543. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland re- 
tirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 6544. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland re- 
tirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 6545. A bill to provide for a study of 
soil uses, to adjust wheat and feed grain 
production, to establish a cropland retire- 
ment program, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 6546. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 


A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 6548. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

H.R. 6549. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 6550. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 6551. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROMWELL: 

H.R. 6552. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 6553. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 6554. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 6555. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H.R. 6556. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 6557. A bill to establish a voluntary 

feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
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subsequent years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 6558. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 6559. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 6560. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 6561. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 6562. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

H. R. 6563. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

HR. 6564. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6565. A bill to establish a voluntary 
feed grain and wheat program for 1964 and 
subsequent years; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr, ELLSWORTH: 

H.J. Res. 447. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in commemoration of the 75th anniversary 
of the Hi-Y movement; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.J. Res. 448. Joint resolution designating 
the 14th day of March of each year as Albert 
Einstein Memorial Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.J. Res. 449. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.J. Res. 450. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Postmaster General from requiring that 
work measurement systems used by the Post 
Office Department be used to determine in- 
dividual employee productivity; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.J. Res. 451. Joint resolution to provide 
stricter control over expenditures by Mem- 
bers of Congress traveling outside the United 
States, to require employees of Members to 
serve at specific places, to promote ethical 
standards of conduct among Members of 
Congress, and to prohibit nepotism in Gov- 
ernment employment; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. Con. Res. 166. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the revision and simplification of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 167. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the University of the Seven Seas; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H. Con. Res. 168. Concurrent resolution en- 
titled “Objective—A Just Peace”; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 169. Concurrent resolution 
congratulating the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association on its centennial; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINSON: 

H. Con, Res. 170. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the matter of general 
disarmament and arms control; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BECKER: 

H. Res. 363. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee to Conduct a Study of the Fiscal 
Organization and Procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H. Res. 364. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 2 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H. Res. 365. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and Pro- 
cedures of the Congress; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H. Res. 366. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and Pro- 
cedures of the Congress; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H. Res. 367. Resolution creating a selected 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. Res. 368. Resolution authorizing the 
Speaker to appoint delegates and alternates 
to attend the International Labor Organiza- 
tion Conference in Geneva; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H. Res. 369. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct an 
investigation to determine whether a Reserve 
commission is incompatible with the holding 
of a seat in Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ULLMAN: House Joint Memorial 
No. 19 of the Oregon State Legislature urging 
the full authorized appropriation for Federal 
participation in the Federal-State-private 
cooperative fire patrol and fire suppression 
program; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, House Joint Memorial No. 25 of the 
Oregon State Legislature urging enactment 
of legislation providing for multiple- use 
management of lands administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oregon, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to urging enactment of legis- 
lation providing for multiple-use manage- 
ment of the lands administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider revising the Federal highway-use 
tax as set forth in the Federal-aid Highway 
Act of 1956 so that the essential industries 
of agriculture, horticulture, and forestry be 
relieved of the tax burden during those 
months when operations in such industries 
are suspended and motor vehicles are not 
used by them on the highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 6566. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Panoyote Viahaki; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON: 

ELR. 6567. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Harry Giazikis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, CLARK: 

H.R. 6568. A bill for the relief of Frances 

Sperilli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
uest) : 

HR. 6569. A bill for the relief of Mariam 
Beatrice Bedrossian; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 6570. A bill for the relief of Natale 

Arico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6571. A bill for the relief of Carmino 

di Martone; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 
H.R. 6572. A bill for the relief of Dr 
Ferdinand Anton Rossman; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GONZALEZ: 
H.R. 6573. A bill for the relief of Homero 
Sada; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6574. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mauricia Reyes; to the Committee on the 


H.R. 6575. A bill to authorize Victor E. 
Werner to accept the Silver Medal of the 
Order of Leopold II from the Belgian Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 6576. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Angela Visca; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 6577. A bill for the relief of Rumia 
Rachel Nahari-Levy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 6578. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Cesira Doddy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 6579. A bill for the relief of Albert 

Carter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6580. A bill for the relief of Bhopal 
Bahadur Singh; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 6581. A bill for the relief of Madam 
Sophie Wolter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

E.R. 6582. A bill to amend the act of May 
25, 1920, relating to conveyance of certain 
parts of rights-of-way by railroad com- 
panies; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, POAGE: 

H.R. 6583. A bill for the relief of Louis 

Jung Shaw Gore, his wife, Sue Won Wong 


Gore, and their two sons, Jone Yee Gore 
and Jone Fon Gore; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 6584. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kod Janaki Warner; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6585. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania to hear, determine, and 


Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: 
H.R. 6586. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Virginia Herd; to the Committee on 


the Interior to convey certain lands in Boul- 

der County, Colo., to W. F. Stover; to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
SHELLEY 


By Mr. 5 

H.R. 6588. A bill for the relief of Crispulo 

Degala; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 6589. A bill for the relief of Elivio 

Trovini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 6590. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of a fundus camera for an eye clinic 
at St. Francis Hospital, Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 6591. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tine Theothoropoulos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

HR. 6592. A bill relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of the joint pension 
plan for employees of Local Unions 150 and 
193, Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation as a qualified trust under section 
401(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6593. A bill for the relief of Earnest O. 
Scott; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 6594, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ko- 
dungallore Janaki Warner; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


136. By Mr. SNYDER. Petition of Richard 
H. Treitz and other citizens of Louisville, 
Ky., relating to the preservation of the 
Monroe Doctrine; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

137. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Dean 
Cloussens, president, the Dade County League 
of Municipalities, Miami, Fla., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to requesting the President to approve 
the U.S. participation in Interama by pro- 
viding for a Federal exhibit and by 
in the construction of exhibits of Latin 
American nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

138. Also, petition of J. L. Brown, county 
clerk, Fresno County Board of Su „ 
Fresno, Calif., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorsing 
S. 1275, relating to the Federal-State con- 
flict over water rights; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

139. Also, petition of Arcadio Rubiano, Sr., 
municipal secretary, Abucay, Bataan, Philip- 
pines, relative to opposing amendment of 
Public Law 87-616, and that it remain as it 
is for the benefit of the individual claimants; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 23, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. Alfonso Jordan, Chaplain, House 
of Representatives of North Carolina, 
offered the following prayer: 


Our God, we thank Thee that in the 
years gone by Thou didst call Thy chosen 
people to give the law of God to the 


world. We thank Thee for the freedom 
that they sought, for the hand 

that was with them, and that 

them in a pillar of fire by night and in 
a pillar of a cloud by day. 
Thee that they came to the promised 
land, and that the prophets gave them in- 
structions on how to live. They were 
Thy chosen people. 

We thank Thee that we can say that 
we are Thy chosen people. 

Nine score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this conti- 
nent a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. 

We thank Thee that Thou didst give 
our forefathers grace and strength to 
write our Constitution and to give us 
our Declaration of Independence. 

We thank Thee that Thou hast been 
with us through all the years, through 
cloud and sunshine, through war and 
peace and calamity. We thank Thee 
that Thou art with us today. 

We ask Thy blessings on these, Thy 
servants, who serve in this body today. 
Give them, we pray Thee, wisdom as 
they work to solve the problems which 
come before them. 

Forgive us now our sins, we pray, and 
lead us to glory, for we pray in the name 
of our Lord. Amen, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ge Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Humpurey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
May 21, 1963, was dispensed with. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of February 11, 1963, 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported favorably, with 
amendments, on May 22, 1963, the bill 
(H.R. 5279) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and for other purposes, 
and submitted a report (No. 181) 
thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 1287. An act for the relief of Clara 
G. Maggiora; 

H.R. 1560. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantinos A. Grigoras (Gregoras); 
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H.R. 3218. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kazuko (Joseph James) Kapp; and 

HJ. Res. 390. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the Attorney General to cancel deporta- 
tion proceedings in the cases of certain 
aliens. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bilis and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

H.R. 1237. An act for the relief of Clara G. 

ora; 

H.R. 1560. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantinos A. Grigoras (Gregoras); 

H.R. 3218. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kazuko (Joseph James) Kapp; and 

H.J. Res. 390. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the Attorney General to cancel deporta- 
tion proceedings in the cases of certain 
aliens. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HumpHrey, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today: 

The Textile Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The Constitutional Rights Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly Legislation of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON PROPOSED TRANSFER OF BATTLESHIP 

TO STATE OF ALABAMA 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Installations and Logistics), reporting, 
pursuant to law, on the proposed transfer of 
the battleship Alabama (BB 60) to the State 
of Alabama; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Report on U.S. Coast GUARD CONTRACTS FOR 
DEVELOPMENTAL, OR RE- 


A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on U.S. Coast Guard 
contracts negotiated for experimental, devel- 
opmental, or research work, since November 
19, 1962 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON EXPORT CONTROL 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
export control, for the first quarter of 1963 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
PUBLICATIONS OF FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
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for the information of the Senate, certain 
publications entitled “Regulations To Gov- 
ern the Preservation of Records of Public 
Utilities and Licensees,” “Regulations To 
Govern the Preservation of Records of Natu- 
ral Gas Companies,” and “Map—Major Natu- 
ral Gas Pipelines, as of December 31, 1962” 
(with accompanying documents); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


AUDIT REPORT ON VETERANS CANTEEN SERVICE, 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Veterans Canteen 
Service, Veterans’ Administration, fiscal year 
1962 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
Auprr REPORT ON SOUTHWESTERN POWER 

SYSTEM AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Southwestern 
Power System and related activities, Corps 
of Engineers (Civil Functions), Department 
of the Army, and Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, Department of the Interior, 
fiscal years 1960 and 1961 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF CATALOG PRICES 

CHARGED FOR CERTAIN AIRBORNE RADAR 

BEACONS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of catalog 
prices charged for airborne radar beacons 
developed with Government funds and sup- 
plied to the military departments and their 
prime contractors under noncompetitive 
procurements with ACF Electronics Division, 
ACF Industries, Inc., Paramus, N.J., dated 
May 1963 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


Auprr REPORT oF RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the executive director, Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, an audit report of that as- 
sociation, as of March 31, 1963 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Auprr REPORT OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
INTERNATIONAL Law 


A letter from the vice president and ex- 
ecutive director, the American Society of 
International Law, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, an audit report of 
that society, for the period April 1, 1962, to 
March 31, 1963 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Chief Justice of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the proceedings of a special 
meeting of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, held at Washington, D.C. 
March 11-12, 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 

“House JOINT MEMORIAL 25 
“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 

Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
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tive session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

“Whereas the Federal Government has em- 
barked upon a program of rehabilitating the 
Federal grasslands under the administration 
of the Bureau of Land Management in the 
State of Oregon, to a condition that will per- 
mit their maintenance at a high level of 
forage production, in cooperation with the 
permitan and owners of the base properties; 
an 

“Whereas grazing fees on the lands ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment have recently been increased 50 
percent based upon the proposed rehabilita- 
tion; and 

“Whereas rehabilitation of the land and 
the maintenance of high level of production 
will be a long and continuing process re- 
quiring expenditure of money, labor, and 
management skill on the part of the per- 
mittees in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Land Management; and 

“Whereas present tenure rules do not en- 
courage such cooperation and do not pro- 
vide adequate security to warrant a maxi- 
mum contribution by the permittee toward 
long-range improvement practices; and 

“Whereas valuation of the permittee's base 
property as security for loans for long-range 
improvements is impaired by lack of per- 
manence of grazing privileges on Federal 
land: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the Senate of Oregon: 

“(1) The Congress of the United States is 
urged to enact legislation: 

“(a) To provide for multiple-use manage- 
ment of the Federal lands under the ad- 
ministration of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment along the line of Public Law 86-518 
Forest Land; and 

“(b) To provide for continuing tenure of 
grazing privileges on Federal land subject 
to reduction or cancellation only for failure 
of the permittee to effectively cooperate in 
the management of the range for maximum 
productivity. 

“(2) The secretary of state shall send a 
copy of this memorial to the President of the 
US. Senate, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each Member of the Oregon congressional 
delegation. 

“Adopted by House April 22, 1963. 

“CECIL L. EDWARDS, 
“Chief Clerk of House. 

“CLARENCE BARTON, 
“Speaker of House. 

“Adopted by Senate May 9, 1963. 

“BEN MUSA, 
“President of Senate.” 


A resolution of the Seventh Guam Legis- 
lature; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTION No. 132(1-S) 


“Resolution relative to respectfully petition- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
amend the immigration laws of the United 
States to permit fewer restrictions on 
travel for the people of the Northern Mari- 
anas Islands between the various islands 
thereof and Guam 
“Whereas the Marianas Islands were origi- 

nally colonized by one people, the ancient 

Chamorro, and were thereafter, following the 

conquest by Spain, administered as one unit, 

with the Island of Guam, the largest and 
most developed of said islands, being the 
capital, and, as a result, the people of the 

Marianas Islands, although administered 

separately ever since the Spanish-American 

War, are still today a homogeneous popula- 

tion, having the same language, the same 

religion, and the same culture, all of the 
people of the Marianas being interrelated; 
and 

“Whereas not only are the people of the 

Marianas a distinct cultural unit, the islands 

also can be best utilized as a single economic 

unit, since all of them are relatively near 
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each other, are similar geographically and 
agriculturally, and have a long history of 
trading back and forth between each other, 
although unfortunately at present, because 
of the difference in ents, the peoples 
of the Marianas are not as close economically 
as they desire or as is best for their mutual 
economic growth; and 

“Whereas all of the foregoing leads the 
Seventh Guam Legislature to believe that 
one of the best methods of rehabilitating 
typhoon-stricken Guam is to increase the 
amount of trade by and between the Mari- 
anas Islands, which increase in trade can 
quickly be brought about if the present im- 
migration restrictions on travel of the in- 
habitants of the Northern Marianas to and 
from Guam be relaxed; and 

“Whereas although the people of the 
northern Marianas are, for immigration pur- 
poses, aliens, and the legislative does not 
urge that this status be changed, neverthe- 
less, because of the close tles between the 
peoples of all the Marianas, including Guam, 
it would appear that a relaxation of certain 
immigration restrictions only as they apply 
to Guam and the inhabitants of the north- 
ern Marianas would not be unreasonable to 
the general principles behind the immigra- 
tion laws of the United States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Seventh Guam Legis- 
lature, on behalf of the people of Guam, and, 
as well, for all the people of the Marianas 
Islands with whom they are kin, does hereby 
respectfully petition the Congress of the 
United States to amend the immigration and 
naturalization laws of the United States to 
permit fewer restrictions on travel for the 
people of the northern Marianas between 
the various islands thereof and Guam; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House, to the 
chairman of the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate and House, to the 
Secretary of State, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, to the Attorney General of the 
United States, to the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, to the 
High Commissioner of the Trust Territory, 
to the speaker of the Saipan Legislature, and 
to the Governor of Guam. 

“Duly adopted on the 16th day of May 1963. 

M. U. LUJAN. 
“Vice Speaker. 
V. B. BAMBA, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


By Mr. HICKENLOOPER: 
A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 23 


“Whereas the U.S. Congress by a series 
of amendments to the Social Security Act 
during the period 1956-62 has extended and 
broadened the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide disability and other benefits for work- 
connected injuries and disease; and 

“Whereas the workmen's compensation 
laws were designed to be the basic and 
exclusive method and remedy providing 
benefits for work-connected injuries and dis- 
eases, and their administration has for over 
50 years been the function of the several 
industrial accident boards and commissions 
based on the accepted principle that bene- 
fits for work-connected injuries and diseases 
be tailored to fit social and economic condi- 
tions at the local level; and 

“Whereas the extension of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide benefits for work- 
connected injuries and diseases has resulted 
in duplication of benefits; and 

“Whereas legislation resulting in further 
intrusion into the field of work-connected 
injuries and diseases will constitute a 
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severe threat to the survival of the State- 
administered workmen's compensation pro- 
grams: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house con- 
curring), That the General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa is opposed to any legislation 
by the U.S. Congress which would infringe 
on the right of this State to enact and 
administer its own workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, and to further Federal encroach- 
ment into the field of State-administered 
workmen’s compensation programs, and 
strongly urges that the U.S. Congress again 
affirm that the workmen’s compensation sys- 
tem is the basic program for compensating 
work-connected injuries and diseases; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to each member of the Iowa delegation 
in the Congress of the United States. 

“W. L. Moory, 
“President of the Senate. 
“CARROLL A. LANE, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


MEMORIAL FROM OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
for myself and my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], I 
offer the enrolled copy of House Joint 
Memorial No. 8 adopted by the 52d 
Legislative Assembly of Oregon, 1963. 
The memorial urges revision of the Fed- 
eral highway use tax, so that motor 
vehicles used in agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and forestry be relieved from the 
highway use tax during months when 
operations in such industries are sus- 
pended and motor vehicles are not in 
use. 
I ask consent that the text of house 
joint memorial No. 8 be included in the 
Record with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 8 


To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 52d Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas the Federal Government has, in 
the provisions of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956, imposed an annual excise tax 
on the use of certain motor vehicles; and 

Whereas, while providing for a reduction 
in the amount of the tax where vehicles 
begin the use after the start of the tax year, 
yet no provision for a reduction in the 
amount of the tax is made where the use 
of vehicles is required to be suspended be- 
cause of seasonal situations or for other 
unavoidable causes; and 

Whereas the agricultural, horticultural 
and forestry industries present seasonal op- 
erations and there are periods of time dur- 
ing the year when vehicles used in these 
industries are idle; and 

Whereas the agricultural, horticultural, 
and forestry industries are essential indus- 
tries which merit beneficial consideration 
by the taxing authorities: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

(1) The Congress of the United States 
is memorialized to consider revising the 
Federal Highway Use Tax as set forth in 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 so that 
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the essential industries of agriculture, hor- 
ticulture, and forestry be relieved of the 
tax burden during those months when op- 
erations in such industries are suspended 
and motor vehicles are not used by them 
on the highways. 

(2) The Secretary of State shall send a 
copy of this memorial to the Presiding Of- 
ficer of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, the Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, 
and to each member of the Oregon con- 
gressional delegation. 

Adopted by house March 18, 1963. 

CECIL L. EDWARDS, 
Chief Clerk of House. 
CLARENCE BARTER, 
Speaker of House. 

Adopted by senate May 7, 1963. 

BEN MUSA, 
President of Senate. 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 261. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of certain lands in Harris County, Tex., to 
the State of Texas or the county of Harris 
(Rept. No. 182); and 

S. 814. A bill to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended (Rept. No. 184). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ment: 

S. 572. A bill to amend section 201 (a) (3) 
of the Federal and Administrative 
Services Act (40 U.S.C. 481(a)(3)), and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 183). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 876. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey cer- 
tain land in Prince Georges County, Md., 
to the American National Red Cross (Rept. 
No. 185). 

By Mr. LONG, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 6009. An act to provide, for the periods 
ending June 30, 1963, and August 31, 1963, 
temporary increases in the public debt limit 
set forth in section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act (Rept. No. 186). 

By Mr. JORDAN, of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 43. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of part 1 and part 2 of the 1963 hearings of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on 
the “Development, Growth, and State of the 
Atomic Energy Industry” (Rept. No. 187). 


MABEL V. LOLLIS 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported an original resolution (S. 
Res. 146) to pay a gratuity to Mabel 
V. Lollis, which was placed on the calen- 
dar, as follows: ý 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Mabel V. Lollis, widow of Oscar F. Lollis, an 
employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to one year’s compensa- 
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tion at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances. 


CONTINUANCE OF THE SENATE 
YOUTH PROGRAM 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported an original resolution (S. 
Res. 147) authorizing the continuance 
of the Senate youth program, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 188) thereon; which 
resolution was placed on the calendar, 
as follows: 

Whereas by Senate Resolution 324 of the 
Eighty-seventh Congress, agreed to May 17, 
1962, the Senate expressed its willingess to 
COO) te in a nationwide competitive high 
school Senate Youth Program supported by 
private funds, which would give representa- 
tive high school students from each State a 
short indoctrination into the operation of 
the United States Senate and the Federal 
Government generally, and authorized the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, if it should find such a program pos- 
sible and advisable, to make the necessary 
arrangements therefor; and 

Whereas the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, after appropriate investigation 
having determined such a program to be not 
only possible but highly desirable, author- 
ized its establishment and with the support 
of the leaders and other Members of the 
Senate and the cooperation of certain private 
institutions made the necessary arrange- 
ments therefor; and 

Whereas, pursuant to such arrangements, 
and with the cooperation of and participa- 
tion by the offices of every Member of the 
Senate and the Vice President, one hundred 
and two student leaders representing all 
States of the Union and the District of Co- 
lumbia were privileged to spend the period 
from January 28, 1963, through February 2, 
1963, in the Nation’s Capital, thereby broad- 
ening their knowledge and understanding of 
Congress and the legislative process and 
stimulating their appreciation of the im- 
portance of a freely elected legislature in 
the perpetuation of our democratic system 
of government; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of all who 
participated that the first year’s program was 
an unqualified success, and in all respects 
worthy and deserving of continuance; and 

Whereas the private foundation which 
financed the initial program has graciously 
offered to support a similar program during 
the period January 27, 1964, through January 
31, 1964: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Youth Pro- 
gram, established pursuant to the provisions 
of Senate Resolution 324 of the Eighty-sev- 
enth Congress, agreed to May 17, 1962, is 
hereby continued through the Eighty-eighth 
Congress, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself, Mr. CARL- 
son and Mr. Younc of North Da- 
kota): 

S. 1581. A bill to continue for the 1964 
and 1965 crops of wheat the program in 
effect for the 1963 crop of wheat; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpt when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1582. A bill to amend the Act of August 

31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1026), providing for the 
maintenance, and operation of 

the Michaud Flats irrigation project; to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1583. A bill for the relief of Chong Jin 

Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 1584. A bill to approve a contract nego- 
tiated with the Newton Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation, Utah, to authorize its execution, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

S. 1585. A bill for the relief of Robert T. 
Barnes; and 

S. 1586. A bill for the relief of the Worth- 
ington Oil Refiners, Incorporated; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1587. A bill authorizing construction of 
a dam and reservoir on Mill Creek in Grand 
County, Utah, in the interest of flood con- 
trol and allied purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1588. A bill to remove the $10 million 
limitation on pi carried out under 
section 16(e)(7) of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act for 1964 and 
subsequent calendar years; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 1589. A bill to amend the Act approved 
July 14, 1960, as amended, relating to the 
establishment of a register of names in the 
Department of Commerce of certain motor 
vehicle drivers; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER (for himself, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. Barn, Mr. 
BALL, Mr. Case, Mr. Fona, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. Javirs, Mr. 
KEATING, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LONG of 
Missouri, Mr. METCALF, Mr. MORTON, 
Mr. NELSON, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. Risicorr, and Mr. 
Scorr): 

S. 1590. A bill to protect the right of all 
qualified persons to attend public schools, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER (for himself, Mr. 

Mr. BEALL, Mr. Case, Mr. 


Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. METCALF, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Morton, Mr. NELSON, 
Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 


S. 1591. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
against any person on account of race or 
color in the furnishing of the advantages, 
privileges, and facilities of any business or 
business activity affecting the public which 
is conducted under State license; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cooper when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 1592. A bill for the relief of Dr. Maria C. 

Zografidou; to the Committee on the Judi- 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH (by request) : 

8.1593. A bill to amend section 14 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 concern- 
ing the interstate planning and coordination 
of the Great River Road; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RANDOLPH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a say mae heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself, Mr. An- 


S. 1594. A bill to determine the rights and 
interests of the Navajo Tribe and the Ute 
Mountain Tribe of the Ute Mountain Res- 
ervation in and to certain lands in the State 
of New Mexico, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interlor and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself, Mr. 
Case, Mr. CLank, Mr. DoucLas, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. LONG 
of Missouri, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. MORSE, 
and Mr. Loud of Ohio): 

S. 1595. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance to National and State committees of 
political parties in the financing of cam- 
paigns for election of candidates for Fed- 
eral office; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. NEUBERGER when 
she introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. THURMOND) : 

S. 1596. A bill to impose an annual quota 
on the quantity of softwood lumber which 
may be imported into the United States; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. PELL: 

S. 1597. A bill for the relief of Juliano Bar- 
boza Amado and Manuel Socorro Barboza 
Amado; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S.J. Res. 83. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the month of 
in each year as American Heart Month; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 
MABEL V. LOLLIS 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported an original resolution (S. 
Res. 146) to pay a gratuity to Mabel V. 
Lollis, which was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Jorpan, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.”’) 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CONTINU- 
ANCE OF THE SENATE YOUTH 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported an original resolution (S. 
Res. 147) authorizing the continuance 
of the Senate youth program, which was 
placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Jorpan, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.”’) 


THE WHEAT REFERENDUM AND A 
FARM PROGRAM 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, defeat 

of the national wheat referendum on 

Tuesday does not solve the farm prob- 

lem confronting the wheat producers of 

America; neither did that vote by the 
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farmers, in my opinion, relieve the ad- 
ministration, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, or this Congress from the respon- 
sibility which all of us have for finding 
an enduring and economically sound 
answer to the wheat problem which ex- 
ists in this country. 

In the business of dealing with the 
complications of the farm problem, Mr. 
President, no one can be so sure of his 
own judgment or can proceed on such a 
cocksure basis that he can submit to the 
farmers of this country a “take-it-or- 
leave-it” proposition, on the basis that 
“You must do as I say, or face economic 
disaster,” and then try to con the public 
into believing that the farmers have 
spoken and that they do not want a farm 
program because they refused to vote, by 
two-thirds majority, for some specific 
kind of administration proposition. 

Senators will recall that a year ago 
when the farm legislation including this 
wheat proposal was before the Senate, 
I predicted precisely the type of pos- 
sibility which we now confront. In an 
effort to eliminate that potentiality and 
possibility, I offered in the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry—and the 
committee twice approved—and amend- 
ment to the wheat title of the farm bill 
which would have given the farmers a 
choice in the first referendum between a 
continuation of their present farm pro- 
gram and the wheat certificate program 
on which they voted on Tuesday. 

Twice the Senate rejected the recom- 
mendations made by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to 
give the farmers such a choice. The 
steamroller was applied which eliminated 
any right of option or choice by the 
American wheat producers except to take 
the highly complicated program as pro- 
posed by a two-thirds vote or have 
nothing. 

Now the farmers have spoken. Al- 
though I was one of those who advocated 
a “yes” vote, the farmers in their own 
good judgment decided emphatically 
that they do not want that specific pro- 
gram. I point out that the most im- 
portant business that this Congress con- 
fronts from the standpoint of American 
agriculture is to come up with a wheat 
program which is sound, workable, and 
acceptable to the American farmer. 

I am happy that the leadership of the 
Senate has not, thus far at least, taken 
the attitude of the leadership of the 
other body, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the President of the United States 
by indicating to Americans that they 
will do nothing whatsoever now to try 
to meet the problem existing in the 
Wheat Belt. I expect a better and more 
constructive type of leadership in the 
Senate. I am confident that before this 
Congress ends, some corrective legislation 
will be enacted for the wheat producers 
of America. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk for 
appropriate reference a bill to continue 
for the 1964 and 1965 crop years the 
wheat program in effect for the 1963 
crop year. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
at this point a copy of the press release 
which I issued yesterday on the subject 
soon after the results of Tuesday’s wheat 
referendum was publicized. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
press release will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD as requested by the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

The bill (S. 1581) to continue for the 
1964 and 1965 crops of wheat the pro- 
gram in effect for the 1963 crop of wheat, 
introduced by Mr. Munot (for himself, 
Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. Young of North 
Dakota), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The release presented by Mr. MUNDT 
is as follows: 


Senator Kart Munpr, Republican, of South 
Dakota, announced today that he will intro- 
duce on Thursday legislation to extend the 
1963 wheat program for the years of 1964 
and 1965. 

Senator Munpr who supported a “yes” 
vote in the wheat referendum said here to- 
day, “The farmers have spoken loud and 
clear in rejecting the complicated wheat 
certificate proposal which the administra- 
tion pushed through the Congress a year 
ago over the protests of many of us who 
voted against last year’s legislation as being 
unnecessarily restrictive, coercive, and com- 
plicated. However, the political steamroller 
operated by the administration against the 
wishes of many Members of Congress re- 
sulted in the rejection of all perfecting 
amendments at that time. Now the wheat 
farmers have rejected the administration’s 
wheat proposal. They had no third choice 
such as I had proposed with my amendment 
last year; namely, that of voting for exten- 
sion of the 1963 wheat program for another 
2 years. 

“In my opinion,” Munopr said, “as indi- 
cated by the almost 2-to-1 vote in the 
wheat-producing Dakotas, there remains 
much support in the Farm Belt for a work- 
able, simplified, two-price system for wheat 
and I regret the fact the proposal voted on 
was so complicated and confusing. Fur- 
thermore, the unrelenting and almost hys- 
terical oversell of the program conducted by 
Secretary Freeman and the Department of 
Agriculture alienated many potential “yes” 
votes. American farmers do their own 
thinking and are more easily lead than 
frightened or bluffed. Farmers prefer fac- 
tual discussions to the force feeding of in- 
formation or the scare stories by Department 
of Agriculture employees who are subjected 
to loyalty oaths, 

“The legislation which I am introducing 
would continue the 1963 crop year wheat 
program through the 1965 crop year. It 
would hold the line for the wheat producer 
while Congress continues to evolve improved 
wheat legislation which I hope would give 
recognition and appropriate reward to the 
superior strains of wheat produced in the 
Northwest. I shall press vigorously for con- 
gressional approval of a new wheat pro- 
gram and I cannot conceive that the admin- 
istration will stubbornly oppose all efforts 
in the Congress to correct the financial 
difficulties confronting the wheat producer 
as a result of a chain of circumstances cre- 
ated by the administration by its handling 
of the farm legislation in 1962 and the ref- 
erendum campaign this year. Congress just 
enacted legislation extending the feed grain 
p for another 2 years. Congress 
should do no less for the wheat producers. 
I hope the Democratic leadership in the Con- 

will now show the same concern for 
the wheat farmers as they did for the feed 
grain producers and move this legislation 
rapidly through the Congress so that it can 
become the law of the land in time for 
application to 1964 crops. 

“In fact,” MunpT said, “I predict that be- 
fore adjournment, right will prevail, and the 
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administration will withdraw its opposition 
to this helpful wheat legislation. The votes 
yesterday did not solve our wheat problem. 
We must now proceed to enactment of a 
more acceptable and functional wheat pro- 
gram,” 


CONSTRUCTION OF MICHAUD FLATS 
IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the act of August 31, 1954 
(68 Stat. 1026), providing for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation 
of the Michaud Flats irrigation project 
in Idaho. 

Under the original act, it was provided 
that prìor to the undertaking of con- 
struction, a contract or other arrange- 
ment must be made with respect to a 
water supply for the Michaud division 
lands. Much of the land included in 
the Michaud Flats irrigation project 
are Indian lands. The contract require- 
ments with respect to tribal lands of the 
Bannock-Shoshone Tribe have been 
satisfied by a tribal resolution and or- 
dinance. With respect to allotted lands, 
however, both the consent requirement 
and the limitation of water supply re- 
quirements call for a contractural agree- 
ment of the landowners. Contract forms 
have been prepared and many of them 
signed by non-Indian land owners. 
Difficulty has been experienced, however, 
in obtaining the signatures of all land- 
owners of Indian allotments. This is due 
mostly to the fractionated heirship status 
of the land and the difficulty of procur- 
ing the addresses of minority interest 
landowners. Many of these heirs are 
scattered throughout the United States. 

The proposed bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Interior to execute a contract 
on behalf of any Indian holding an in- 
dividual interest in trust or restricted 
land where the contract has been signed 
by or on behalf of a majority of the in- 
terests in the land. The Secretary may 
also execute the contract on behalf of 
any Indian who is a minor, or who is 
deemed by the Secretary to be in need 
of assistance in managing his affairs, or 
who after reasonable search cannot be 
located. This authority is needed if 
Indian-owned lands are to make bene- 
ficial use of water on the Michaud divi- 
sion of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baym in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1582) to amend the act of 
August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1026), provid- 
ing for the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of the Michaud Flats ir- 
rigation project, introduced by Mr. 
CHURCH, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CONTRACT NEGOTIATED WITH 
NEWTON WATER USERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, UTAH 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 

have a contract negotiated by the New- 
ton Water Users’ Association renego- 
tiated. I ask that the bill be received 

— 5 3 to the appropriate com- 
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This is a bill for a repayment contract 
for the Newton Water Users’ Associa- 
tion, in Cache County. The project was 
approved in October 1940, under the 
Water Conservation and Utilization Act, 
but, because of the war, was not con- 
structed until 1946. The cost was 
$712,591. The reimbursable share was 
set at $350,000, repayable in 40 equal 
annual installments. The association 
has met each payment, except in 1961, 
when part was deferred by public law. 

Because of the variable water supply, 
the association has found it difficult to 
pay the fixed annual charge, and wants 
to repay the remaining charges on a 
variable basis, related to the amount of 
water delivered. Before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior can execute the 
contract, legislation is necessary, because 
repayment will go beyond the 40-year 
repayment period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1584) to approve a con- 
tract negotiated with the Newton Water 
Users’ Association, Utah, to authorize its 
execution, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Moss, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A DAM AND 
RESERVOIR ON MILL CREEK, 
GRAND COUNTY, UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize construction of a dam and 
ee at Mill Creek, in Grand County. 

tah. 

Mr. President, nothing holds greater 
promise for the future of the people of 
Utah than the full development of their 
slender water resources. This year my 
State is again facing a serious water 
shortage, and 8 of its southern coun- 
ties have already be2n designated as 
drought areas, based on the April 1 water 
supply forecast of only 19 to 40 percent 
of the 15-year average for the area. 

The people of Grand County, Utah, 
where present forecasts for streamflows 
are ranging between 15 and 50 percent 
of normal, are particularly anxious to 
adopt feasible means of conserving for 
beneficial use every drop of water which 
falls in their arid section of the State. 
Too much of this precious water is now 
being lost. Even in good water years, 
streams flood in the springtime, and dur- 
ing cloudbursts, to destroy farms and 
homes, only to run completely dry by 
midsummer and fall. This year those 
streams will be dry much earlier than 
usual. 

At my request, the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers began a study, some time 
ago, of Mill and Pack Creeks, in Grand 
County, which in the cloudburst season 
have been flooding into the basements 
and homes of some of the newer areas 
of the town of Moab, and destroying 
considerable property in this important 
county seat. On May 7, a public hearing 
was held in the courthouse there, and 
was attended by about 140 people, in- 
cluding representatives of the town of 
Moab, of Grand County, of agencies of 
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the State of Utah, of Federal agencies, 
and a representative of General Frye, 
South Pacific Division engineer, together 
with members of the district engineer’s 
staff and the district engineer. 

This hearing brought out very forcibly 
the interest of the people of the area in 
the construction in the Mill and Pack 
Creek Valleys of a multiple-purpose dam 
which would control floods, make water 
available for domestic and irrigation 
uses, and establish a recreation area 
around the dam. The location recom- 
mended oy the local people was the 
Plainfield site, on Mill Creek, about 2 
miles above the city of Moab. The peo- 
ple also indicated their desire for chan- 
nel improvements on both Mill and Pack 
Creeks, within the city of Moab. 

I realize that it will take some time to 
evaluate the studies already made, and 
to undertake th: further investigations 
which will be necessary before it can be 
determined whcther such a plan is eco- 
nomically justified. I am well aware, 
also, that further investigations may 
develop a site considered more satisfac- 
tory than the Plainfield site. But I am 
convinced that the Mill Creek and Pack 
Creek Valley has a potential of far great- 
er water resource development than has 
yet been planned, and I want to do 
everything possible to move forward a 
multiple-purpose project. I am, there- 
fore, today introducing a bill to authorize 
such a project, to be constructed by the 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, with ap- 
propriations of the necessary sums be 
provided to carry the project out. 

Comprehensive and coherent develop- 
ment of the area’s water resources now, 
under a plan which is sound, and will, 
therefore, avoid costly modifications 
later on, is most important to the people 
of this rugged and beautiful section of 
Utah. Tourism is a growing industry. 
Moab and Grand Counties are on the 
brink of a great economic development 
which will follow in the wake of the 
authorization of the Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park; and this is the time to be 
preparing the area to cope with that 
future growth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1587) authorizing con- 
struction of a dam and reservoir on Mill 
Creek in Grand County, Utah, in the 
interest of flood control and allied pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Moss, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


EXPANSION OF COVERAGE OF NA- 
TIONAL DRIVER REGISTER SERV- 
ICE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to ex- 
pand the coverage of the National Driver 
Register Service, which has been in op- 
eration in the Department of Commerce 
since July 1, 1961. 

My own interest in establishing a na- 
tional clearinghouse for information on 
traffic violations was aroused in the fall 
of 1959 after the tragic accident at North 
Brunswick, N.J., in which a tractor- 
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trailer truck crashed into the rear of a 
bus. Eleven New Jersey college students 
and their professor lost their lives as a 
result of the ensuing holocaust. It was 
later learned that the driver of the truck 
had eight previous moving traffic viola- 
tions on his record, but these offenses 
had occurred in three different States, 
none of which was aware of his total 
record. 

The following spring, I introduced the 
first bill in the Senate to establish a 
national clearinghouse on traffic offenses. 
The version enacted by the Congress 
later that year, which I also introduced 
in the Senate, provided more restricted 
coverage than my original bill, but did 
represent a significant step forward in 
promoting highway safety. It author- 
ized the Secretary of Commerce to es- 
tablish a register containing the names of 
persons whose licenses have been revoked 
or suspended for one of two reasons: 
Driving while intoxicated and conviction 
of a traffic violation involving a fatality. 

Beginning with the State of New Jer- 
sey, 46 States are now participating in 
the Driver Register Service, as are the 
District of Columbia, Guam, the Panama 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. By the middle of May of this 
year, the Driver Register Service file had 
grown to 307,085 records of individuals 
whose licenses have been revoked or sus- 
pended. The Service is now handling 
between 10,000 and 11,000 search re- 
quests each day. With the aid of elec- 
tronic computer equipment, the names 
of those applying for licenses in a State 
can be quickly checked against the cen- 
tral file in Washington. A report on 
them is put in the mail within 24 hours. 

As of May 15, the Driver Register 
Service had made 20,361 identifications. 
However, helping the States to catch up 
with drivers who attempt to conceal 
their records is only one of the ways 
in which the Driver Register Service 
is helping to keep unsafe drivers off the 
roads. For it is clear that the Service 
also has an important deterrent effect. 
This was dramatically illustrated about 
a year ago, when an applicant for a 
driver’s license in Arizona learned that 
his driving record would be checked with 
the National Driver Register Service. He 
bolted out of the examination room, 
colliding with a plate glass window in 
his effort to leave the premises. 

It is estimated that about 54 percent 
of all revoked licenses have been taken 
away for driving while intoxicated. Con- 
victions for offenses involving a high- 
way death add approximately two-thirds 
of 1 percent more, so that approximately 
45 percent of revoked licenses are still 
not eligible for inclusion in the National 
Driver Register. 

The principal change proposed in my 
bill would be to permit the States to send 
in information on licenses which have 
been revoked or suspended for a period 
of 30 days or more, regardless of the rea- 
son for taking away the permission to 
drive a motor vehicle. 

The need for such legislation is well 
illustrated by a letter which Mr. William 
M. Millen, Jr., Chief of the Driver Im- 
provement Section of the New Jersey 
State Bureau of Motor Vehicles, wrote to 
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the Driver Register Service earlier this 
month: 

We desire the above subject’s name being 
placed on the National Driver Serv- 
ice. He has not been convicted of driving 
while under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor, nor has he been involved in a fatal 
accident; however, it is felt that his name 
should be on the National Driver Register, 
because it is believed that he may attempt 
to obtain a driver’s license in some other 
State. 

His record is of a most unfavorable 
nature. His driver’s license is revoked for 
speeding, driving during suspension and ob- 
taining a driver’s license in an illegal manner, 


Mr. President, I would like to point 
out that the Driver Register Service does 
not deny a license to anyone. Action on 
the information it provides remains at 
the discretion of State motor vehicle 
agencies. There is no good reason I can 
think of to keep the Driver Register Serv- 
ice files limited to two particular types 
of offenses. 

My bill also proposes to permit agen- 
cies of the Federal Government to re- 
ceive information from the National 
Driver Register Service. Unsafe drivers 
are a hazard, whether they are private 
citizens, military service personnel, or 
civil servants, and I believe it is evident 
that the Federal agencies which license 
drivers should be able to obtain the in- 
formation available to the States. 

The present cost of the Driver Register 
Service would not be substantially in- 
creased by the expanded coverage pro- 
posed in this legislation, for the machines 
of the Driver Register Service are ca- 
pable of handling a substantially larger 
volume of traffic. 

I hope that the Congress will act to 
broaden the coverage of the Driver Reg- 
ister Service so it can provide more of 
the same useful services to the States. 
Permitting it to handle information on 
license revocations, whatever the offense 
causing the revocation may have been, 
will be a further step in helping to keep 
unsafe drivers off our highways. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the text of my bill printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1589) to amend the act 
approved July 14, 1960, as amended, re- 
lating to the establishment of a register 
of names in the Department of Com- 
merce of certain motor vehicle drivers, 
introduced by Mr. Case, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
approved July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 526), as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“That the Secretary of Commerce shall 
establish and maintain a register containing 
(1) the name of each individual reported to 
him by a State or political subdivision there- 
of as an individual with respect to whom 
such State or subdivision has denied a license 
or the privilege to operate a motor vehicle, 
or with respect to whom such State or sub- 
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division has terminated, or withdrawn for a 
period of thirty days or more, such indi- 
vidual’s license or privilege to operate a 
motor vehicle; and (2) such other informa- 
tion as the Secretary may deem appropriate. 

“SEC, 2. The Secretary of Commerce may, 
at the request of any State or political sub- 
division thereof, or of any Federal agency, 
furnish to such State, subdivision, or agency 
such information with respect to any indi- 
vidual as may be contained in the register 
established pursuant to the first section of 
this Act. 

“Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the term 
‘State’ includes each of the several States, 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, or any 
political subdivision of any of the forego- 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 14 OF 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1954 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
introduce, by request, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend section 14 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, in 
order to expedite the interstate planning 
and coordination of the Great River 
Road, a Mississippi River parkway to 
traverse the Mississippi River Valley 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The proposed legislation is requested 
by the Department of Commerce and is 
submitted in accordance with an act ap- 
proved August 24, 1949, in which Con- 
gress authorized a joint survey by the 
National Park Service and the Bureau of 
Public Roads of a route for a national 
parkway to be known as the Mississippi 
River Parkway, to follow the route of the 
Mississippi River. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with an explanatory letter from 
the Secretary of Commerce to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1593) to amend section 14 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 
concerning the interstate planning and 
coordination of the Great River Road, 
introduced by Mr. RANDOLPH, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
14 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 
(68 Stat. 70), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“For the purpose of expediting the inter- 
state planning and coordination of a con- 
tinuous Great River Road and appurtenances 
thereto traversing the Mississippi Valley 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico in gen- 
eral conformity with the provisions of title 
23, United States Code, and with the rec- 
ommended plan set forth in the joint report 
submitted to the Congress November 28, 
1951, by the Secretaries of Commerce and In- 
terior pursuant to the Act of August 24, 1949 
(Public Law 262, Eighty-first Congress), 
there is hereby authorized to be expended by 
the Secretary of Commerce from general ad- 
ministrative funds not to exceed $500,000: 
Provided, That the amount expended under 
this section shall be apportioned among the 
ten States bordering the Mississippi River 
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on the basis of their relative needs as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Commerce.” 


The letter presented by Mr. RANDOLPH 
is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1963. 

Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT AND Mr. SPEAKER: The 
Department of Commerce has prepared and 
submits herewith as a part of its legislative 
program for the 88th Congress, lst session, 
a draft of a proposed bill: To amend section 
14 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 
concerning the interstate planning and co- 
ordination of the Great River Road.” 

Under an act approved August 24, 1949 
(63 Stat. 626), the Congress authorized the 
joint survey by the National Park Service of 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Bureau of Public Roads of this Department 
of a route for a national parkway to be 
known as the Mississippi River Parkway, 
following the route of the Mississippi River. 
The report following this survey was sub- 
mitted to the Congress on November 28, 1951, 
by the Secretaries of Interior and Com- 
merce in their letter of that date which 
stated that “since the existing roads are nec- 
essary to the economy of various localities, 
it is apparent that such a parkway plan 
should be developed by the States and 
continue under the administration of State 
highway departments. The needed road con- 
struction, reconstruction, and improvement 
can undoubtedly be done with regular appor- 
tionments under the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act, or by the States under their own pro- 
grams, or by both m 2 

In 1954, under section 14 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 70), the 
Congress authorized the expenditure, from 
general administrative funds of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, of $250,000 for the purpose 
of expediting the interstate planning and 
coordination of the Mississippi River Park- 
way, also known as the Great River Road, 
in general conformity with the recommended 
plan submitted in 1951. This amount was 
required to be apportioned among the 10 
States bordering the Mississippi River in 
proportion to the amount allocated by these 
respective States for the improvement and 
extension of existing sections of this high- 
way project as approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce in cooperation with other public 
agencies concerned. 

In carrying out work authorized under 
the 1954 act, the Bureau of Public Roads, in 
cooperation with the National Park Service, 
has assisted each of these 10 States in stud- 
ies and reports on general route locations. 
In certain States, studies have been com- 
pleted or are in progress of delineating need- 
ed land acquisition, scenic easements and 
control of access desirable to accomplish the 
objectives of a Mississippi River Parkway 
contained in the report of November 28, 1951. 
The amount presently authorized, however, 
will be insufficient for completion of these 
studies and reports in all of the States. 

In order that the necessary planning and 
coordination may proceed without interrup- 
tion, it is recommended that section 14 of 
the 1954 act be amended to increase by $250,- 
000 the amount which may be expended from 
general administrative funds of the Bureau 
of Public Roads for this purpose. This pro- 
posed increase in the Great River Road limi- 
tation would not require an additional au- 
thorization as administrative funds of the 
Bureau are provided for under section 104(a) 
of title 23, United States Code, by deduction 
from sums authorized for Federal-aid high- 
ways. 
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It is also proposed that the authorization 
be allocated on the basis of relative need 
among the States bordering the Mississippi 
River, rather than in proportion to amounts 
allocated by these States for the improve- 
ment and extension of existing sections of 
the highway. Allocation on the basis of 
relative need would assure that the planning 
work will proceed in a uniform manner and 
that the objectives of the 1954 provision 
will be more readily accomplished. 

The Department of Commerce recom- 
mends the enclosed draft bill for the favor- 
able consideration of the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this proposed legislation from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
LUTHER H. HODGES, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


A MATCHING INCENTIVES PRO- 
GRAM OF FEDERAL CAMPAIGN 
FINANCING 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
not all of our political practices are ad- 
mirable, but surely one of the least pal- 
atable to Americans is the dominance 
of the large, private campaign contribu- 
tions. For the prospective candidate to 
national political office, the first order of 
business in seeking election is the selling 
of his political beliefs, not to the elector- 
ate at large, but to the narrow financial 
constituency who must be prevailed upon 
to finance the campaign. 

The surprising aspect off this narrow 
funding process is, not that it exists, but 
that the vast majority of legislators 
nevertheless exercise independent judg- 
ment and action. Yet the pressure to 
treat with sympathy the interests of 
one’s major contributors is obviously 
great, and too often disrupts the free- 
dom of judgment which a truly repre- 
sentative legislator must maintain. 

Ironically, I know of no Member of 
this body who enjoys the frantic pur- 
suit of funds which has become the con- 
stant counterpoint of every campaign. 
It is demeaning, where it is not an af- 
firmative evil; and it is unworthy of the 
most powerful deliberate body in the 
world. 

Nor is this a static situation. No one 
in Congress needs to be told of the ex- 
plosion in the costs of adequate cam- 
paigning. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are consumed in today’s cam- 
paigns by needs which were nonexistent 
as recently as 20 years ago. Television 
enables the presidential or congressional 
candidate to confront his electorate as 
intimately as does the local candidate 
who can call personally on his neighbors, 
who will elect him. It is no luxury for 
the candidate. It has become an ab- 
solute necessity. And extensive radio, 
billboard, and newspaper coverage are 
equally critical to the effective campaign. 

For the prospective candidate con- 
templating such an undertaking, there 
is bitter truth in an old joke, slightly 
paraphrased: 

It makes no difference whether you're a 
rich candidate or a poor candidate, so long 
as you (or your friends) have money. 


As a society, we are thus deprived of 
the services of men and women of talent 
and spirit who simply have not found the 
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key to unlocking a sufficient campaign 
treasury. And, as an electorate, we are 
foreclosed from evaluating the attitudes, 
characteristics, opinions, and qualifica- 
tions of our candidates, unless they are 
blessed with abundant funds. 

Yet proposing campaign financing re- 
form to Congress is not, as my husband, 
Senator Richard Neuberger, early dis- 
covered, a rewarding occupation. It is, 
of course, natural for those who have 
succeeded in the quest for political office 
to cherish an affirmative view of our 
present political processes and their own 
ability to exercise fierce independence. 
Nevertheless, the risks of the present 
situation are very real and they are 
great. 

Eight years ago, Dick proposed a care- 
fully circumscribed program of direct 
Federal aid to congressional and presi- 
dential candidates. His proposed legis- 
lation was warmly endorsed by law pro- 
fessors, political scientists, Republican 
and Democratic office-holders, and cam- 
paign workers who had been squeezed by 
the rigors of a modern election cam- 
paign. Newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country echoed his call 
for a fiscal bill of rights for the political 
candidate; and many of Dick’s most dis- 
tinguished colleagues joined him in this 
effort—along with them, the then Sen- 
ator John F. Kennedy. At each session 
of Congress, Dick reintroduced his cam- 
paign financing bill, only to see it sub- 
merged time and again by the apathy of 
Congress. 

The campaigns of 1960 furnished fresh 
evidence, if any was needed, of the mas- 
sive financial pressures upon the can- 
didates, inherent in all major election 
campaigns. The reported expenditures 
of the two major parties in the national 
campaigns alone reached nearly $20 mil- 
lion, as compared with $12.9 million in 
1956, and $11.6 million in 1952. The 
Democrats in 1960 spent $3.8 million 
more than they had raised, while the 
Republicans incurred a deficit of 
$700,000. 

At his press conference of May 5, 1961, 
President Kennedy spoke warmly of the 
need for Federal campaign financing: 

I wish and I hope that before we get into 
another presidential campaign, we can work 
out some system by which the major burdens 
of presidential campaigns on both sides 
would be sustained by the National Gov- 
ernment, as suggested by Theodore Roose- 
velt, as suggested by Senator Neuberger— 
Dick Neuberger—when he was here. 


On November 8, 1961, the President 
directed his newly formed Commission 
on Campaign Costs to make “recommen- 
dations with respect to improved ways 
of financing expenditures required of 
nominees for the Office of President, and 
Vice President.” The report of the Com- 
mission, issued on April 18, 1962, with 
strong bipartisan support, proposed 
certain significant, if limited, reforms. 
Though the dictates of bipartisan una- 
nimity obviously tempered the Commis- 
sion’s boldness, the Commission’s recom- 
mendations nonetheless contained the 
seeds of meaningful campaign-financing 
reform. 

The Commission’s most substantial 
recommendation was a 50-percent in- 
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come tax credit for contributions, up to 
$10, made to a party committee. The 
Commission also supported tax deduc- 
tions for campaign contributions of 
$1,000 or less. 

The tax credit is a salutary device. 
Provision for such credit was included in 
the legislation first introduced by Dick 
in 1956 and again by myself in the last 
Congress. Tax credits can serve to stim- 
ulate small contributions though I be- 
lieve that a 100-percent credit would be 
a more effective stimulant than the 50- 
percent credit proposed by the 
Commission. 

The $1,000 tax deduction—or the $500 
deduction now proposed by the Presi- 
dent—would be an affirmative evil. The 
average taxpayer in a tax bracket of 25 
percent or under would still be making 
75 percent of his donation out of pocket. 
The deduction is less likely to be a stimu- 
lus for him than it is to be a windfall to 
the taxpayer in the higher brackets who 
can and already does make $500 or $1,000 
contributions. 

The major novel contribution of the 
Commission to the public dialog on 
campaign financing was the concept of 
“matching incentives.” Under a match- 
ing incentives plan as envisaged by the 
Commission, contributions in amounts of 
$10 or less per person raised by desig- 
nated political committees would be de- 
posited by those committees with an 
office of the U.S. Treasury, whereupon 
the money would be matched by a like 
sum from funds appropriated by Con- 
gress. The combined total would then 
be used to pay certain designated cam- 
paign expenses precisely as the Govern- 
ment pays its own bills—thus avoiding 
the possibility of abuse inherent in the 
direct transfer of funds to political 
committees. 

Although the Commission suggested 
that Congress forbear enacting a match- 
ing incentives program for two succes- 
sive presidential campaigns in the un- 
likely event that tax incentives alone 
prove sufficient to eliminate the defects 
in campaign financing, the President in 
his recent message to Congress on cam- 
paign financing urged us to consider the 
matching incentives program now. 

Certainly we should not wait. While 
tax incentives may encourage the indi- 
vidual taxpayer to contribute to his 
party, a matching incentives program is 
essential to motivate the political com- 
mittees to organize solicitation drives on 
a broad basis—drives which have not in 
the past been characterized by either 
enthusiasm or efficiency. A matching in- 
centives program would hold out to the 
parties a doubling of their successes in 
small-gift fund raising. Without the 
stimulus of a matching incentives pro- 
gram, I doubt seriously whether tax in- 
centives alone would produce sufficient 
numbers of small gifts to free candidates 
from the need to rely on major contribu- 
tions from a narrow circle of sources. 

For these reasons I am today intro- 
ducing legislation to provide for a match- 
ing incentives program, substantially as 
envisioned by the Commission, except 
that I have provided that where a con- 
tribution is earmarked for the use of a 
particular candidate, the matching grant 
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must also be used to pay the expenses 
of the designated candidate. I hope that 
this legislation will be considered simul- 
taneously with the administration’s pro- 
gram of tax incentives. 

This is a limited program, more 
severely circumscribed than those earlier 
proposed by Dick or by myself, but it 
will, if favorably acted upon, be a begin- 
ning. Fifty years ago President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt endorsed the principle of 
Federal contributions to campaign 
financing. It is time for a beginning. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that a statement by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], who is Sup- 
porting the proposal, be printed in the 
Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR CLIFFORD P, CASE 

I am happy to join with Senator NEUBERGER 
in introducing a bill aimed at improving our 
system of financing political campaigns. 

The need for improvement is generally 
recognized, by the press, by the public, in- 
deed by the Congress itself. Yet for several 
years now Congress has given little or no 
attention to the problem. The last serious 
effort was made some years ago when the 
Rules Committee, of which I was then a 
member, worked long and hard on a bill to 
strengthen the Federal election laws. The 
bill reported out by the committee was built 
on further extension of the disclosure prin- 
ciple, a principle I heartily endorse. Al- 
though the bill was imperfect in several 

it represented a step forward. Un- 
fortunately, although the Senate acted fav- 
orably on the measure, the House failed to 
take it up and the measure died with the 
close of the 85th Congress in 1958. 

The approach embodied in the bill intro- 
duced today—that of a system of matching 
incentives—is admittedly a novel one. It is 
not put forward as a final solution. Rather, 
in the face of mounting campaign costs, of 
which the Members of this body are cer- 
tainly aware, it is presented as a fresh way 
of getting at an old problem. 

First put forward by the President’s Com- 
mission on Campaign Costs, it merits at the 
least, careful exploration. Hopefully it will 
serve to stimulate a comprehensive exami- 
nation of the whole problem, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mrs, NEUBERGER. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to com- 
mend my friend from Oregon for the 
initiative she has taken in this highly 
important area which involves the 
political morals of every Member of this 
body. I join the Senator from Oregon 
in urging support for the proposed 
legislation. I hope very much that ar- 
rangements can be made at an early 
date for hearings on this and other 
suggestions for enabling us to raise the 
funds needed to finance a political cam- 
paign without the present necessity of 
having large contributions from a rela- 
tively small number of givers, which, 
when that happens, puts all of us under 
undue obligation to those large donors. 

I congratulate again the Senator from 
Oregon for the proposal, and as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, I shall do whatever I can 
to assure a prompt and full hearing. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I appreciate the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
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from Pennsylvania, who has so recently 
gone through a campaign. Those who 
are facing election next year are immedi- 
ately confronted with the problem. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mrs, NEUBERGER. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I was shocked at the 
amount of money which was raised by 
both parties in Pennsylvania last year, 
every cent of which was spent, and most 
of which came, on the Democratic side, 
from relatively small donors. A signif- 
icant part of what was raised did come 
from contributions in at least four fig- 
ures. The Democratic State Commit- 
tee, at one $100 dinner, attended by 
13,000 Democrats, raised $1,300,000. As 
the candidate for the U.S. Senate I 
raised over $130,000 additional. The 
candidate on the Democratic ticket for 
Governor of Pennsylvania raised over 
$200,000 additional. I am confident that 
our Republican opponents raised at least 
as much and probably more. 

A great deal of this expenditure is ren- 
dered necessary in a large State such 
as Pennsylvania, which has wide geo- 
graphic areas, by the absolute necessity 
for a substantial amount of television 
and radio time. 

I hope very much that ways and means 
can be found in the foreseeable future 
to require the donation, as a public 
service, of television time not only to 
presidential candidates but also to all 
statewide candidates—gubernatorial, 
senatorial, and candidates for other 
statewide office. 

I also think that arrangements should 
be made by which congressional candi- 
dates should have a certain amount of 
free time from television stations located 
et 55 covering their congressional dis- 

cts. 

While I am in accord with the Senator 
from Oregon that it is important to stim- 
ulate small gifts from the grassroots, I 
have never been able to understand why 
television and radio stations—licensees of 
the airways from the Federal Govern- 
ment, with no vested interest whatever 
and no rights whatever except those 
given to them as a matter of grace by 
the Government—should not be required 
to make their fair contribution in terms 
of donated time to the proper working 
of the democratic process. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I am entirely in 
sympathy with the fine remarks of my 
colleague, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. The point of raising money for 
these elections has an unusual flavor in 
a State like Oregon, in which we do not 
seem to have very many donors who 
contribute in large figures. 

Mr. CLARK. To the Democratic 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 
That means, in order to raise money for 
their campaigns, our candidates must go 
outside the State. A great deal of fi- 
nancing of campaigns for the U.S. Senate 
is from money raised in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., in New York, and perhaps some 
from the State of Pennsylvania and from 
the District of Columbia. 

I think the people in our State should 
be encouraged to contribute through this 
method to their own representatives. I 
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must say that I appreciate the support 
we receive from other States; however, 
this proposal seems a more reasonable 
and fair way to accomplish the objective. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be printed in the 
Record, and remain at the desk through 
June 5, for cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and will 
be held at the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The bill (S. 1595) to provide Federal 
assistance to national and State commit- 
tees of political parties in the financing 
of campaigns for election of candidates 
for Federal office, introduced by Mrs. 
NEUBERGER (for herself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Election 
Campaign Assistance Act of 1963”. 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Szc. 2. Congress finds that it is in the na- 
tional interest that voters in elections for 
Federal offices should have opportunities to 
judge competing candidates and their pro- 
grams on fair and equal terms before choos- 
ing among them, and that the dominant 
importance of large, private campaign con- 
tributions should be eliminated from such 
Federal elections. 

Free and untrammeled representation of 
the public interest is possible only when 
men and women in high Federal office are 
not indebted for large financial campaign 
gifts to private donors who feel a special 
interest in Federal legislation and policies. 

Substantial inequality among candidates, 
with respect to campaign financing, imperils 
the democratic premises of free and informed 
choices by the citizen, particularly In an 
era when access to the most compelling media 
of public information is increasingly de- 
cisive and costly. 

Government contributions to the essential 
costs of major election campaigns in direct 
partial assumption of certain costs, through 
Federal matching of small, individual con- 
tributions, offer the most effective means to 
assure citizens of exercising their choice of 
government on fair and equal terms, to pre- 
vent private persons and groups of great 
wealth from unduly influencing the condi- 
tions of that choice, and to eliminate the 
undesirable and undemocratic significance 
of candidates’ dependence on large, private 
campaign gifts. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(D The term “political committee” 
means 

(A) The national committee (not to ex- 
ceed one for each party) of a qualified polit- 
ical party; or 

(B) A State political committee (not to 
exceed one for each party in each State) 
designated by such a national committee 
of a qualified political party. 

(2) The term “qualified political party” 
means— 

(A) In the case of contributions recelved 
or expenses incurred during a calendar year 
in which the electors of President and Vice 
President are chosen, a political party pre- 
senting candidates or electors for such offices 
on the official election ballot of 10 or more 
States, or 

(B) In the case of contributions received 
or expenses incurred during any other cal- 
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endar year, a political party which met the 
qualifications described in subparagraph (A) 
in the last preceding election of a President 
and Vice President. : 

(3) The term “political contribution’ 
means a gift of money to a political com- 
mittee, and includes any such gift desig- 
nated for use only on behalf of a particular 
candidate in an election, but does not in- 
clude a gift to the State political committee 
of a State other than the State of residence 
or employment of the contributor. 

(4) The term “election” means a regular, 
special, or general, election for Federal elec- 
tive office, with respect to which the names 
of two or more candidates for election to 
the office have been and remain qualified 
for presentation on the ballot, and includes 
the election of a slate of presidential electors 
by votes cast for the names of candidates for 
President and Vice President, or the vote of 
the electoral college. 

(5) The term “Federal elective office” 
means the offices of President or Vice Presi- 
dent, electors of President or Vice President, 
Senator, or Representative in, or Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner to, the Congress of 
the United States. 

(6) The term “State” includes any terri- 
tory, District, or Commonwealth in which an 
election may be held. 

(7) The term “Fund” means the Election 
Finance Fund established by section 3(a). 

(8) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 


ELECTION FINANCE FUND 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Treasury of the United States a fund to 
be known as the Election Finance Fund. 

(b) There shall be deposited in the fund 
to the credit of a political committee— 

(1) So much of any political contribution 
by an individual to such committee in any 
calendar year as does not exceed $10 and as is 
transmitted to the Secretary for that pur- 
pose; and 

(2) An amount equal to the amount de- 
posited under paragraph (1), to be paid 
from the appropriation authorized by section 
5. 

PAYMENT OF CAMPAIGN EXPENSES 

Sec. 4. (a) Upon application by a political 
committee the Secretary is authorized to 
pay, from the amount to the credit of such 
committee in the Fund, the expenses in- 
curred or assumed by it in connection with 
a campaign for election of one or more candi- 
dates for Federal elective office. Such ex- 
penses shall be limited to, expenses of (1) 
printing or other reproduction of campaign 
materials, (2) films and recordings, (3) ad- 
vertising space or facilities, (4) broadcast 
time, (5) office rent, equipment and supplies, 
(6) postage, and (7) telephone and tele- 
graph service, and shall not include the 
personal, traveling, or subsistence expenses 
of individuals or payments to any individual 
for personal political activities. 

Amounts deposited in the Fund to the 
credit of a political committee under Section 
3(b) (1) and (2), which are attributable to 
a gift designated for use only on behalf of 
a particular candidate, shall be available 
only for payment of expenses incurred or 
assumed by the committee on behalf of such 
candidate. 

(b) An application for payment under this 
section shall be in such form, and be accom- 
panied by such bills, vouchers, or other in- 
formation as shall be required by the Secre- 
tary. Such payments shall be made directly 
to the supplier of the goods or services with 
respect to which the bills or vouchers are 
submitted. 

(c) Amounts deposited in the fund under 
section 3(b) to the credit of a political com- 
mittee shall be available only for use in the 
payment of expenses incurred by such com- 
mittee during the calendar year in which 
the contribution to which the deposit is at- 
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tributable was received by the committee, 
but any such amount which remains unex- 
pended may be permitted to remain in the 
fund for a period of one year following the 
end of such calendar year for use in the pay- 
ment of such expenses, 

(d) Any amount deposited in the fund to 
the credit of a political committee under 
section 3 (b) (1) may, so long as it remains 
unexpended, be withdrawn by such commit- 
tee upon application to the Secretary. Any 
such unexpended amount which is not so 
withdrawn and which remains in the fund 
at the end of the year following the calen- 
dar year in which the contribution to which 
the deposit is attributable was received shall 
be returned to the political committee. In 
any case in which any amount deposited to 
to the credit of a political committee under 
section 3(b)(1) is withdrawn by or returned 
to the committee under this subsection, the 
corresponding amount deposited to the 
credit of the committee under section 3(b) 
(2) shall be withdrawn from the fund and 
covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Secretary to make the de- 
posits referred to in section 3(b) (2). 


REGULATIONS 
Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized to pro- 


mulgate such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 7. This Act shall become effective on 
January 1, 1964. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO IN- 
TERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota sub- 
mitted the following notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intenti.n to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 5279) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment; 
mamely: On page 7, line 2, after the word 
“Colorado,” insert the following: “: Provided 
further, That not to exceed $450,000 shall be 
for assistance to the Newtown, North Dakota, 
Public School District Numbered 1, for con- 
struction of an addition to the Newtown 
Public School”. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota also sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 5279, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. MUNDT submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 5279) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment; 
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namely: On page 5, line 18, after $88,350,000” 
insert the following: “: Provided, That not 
to exceed $477,645 may be available for assist- 
ance to the State of South Dakota or any 
political subdivision thereof for enforcement 
of State civil or criminal laws within the In- 
dian country in said State where such laws 
are applicable“. 


Mr. MUNDT also submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 5279, making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be rrinted. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. ANDERSON submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 5279) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment; 
namely: On page 7, line 2, after the word 
“Colorado,” insert the following: “Pro- 
vided further, That not to exceed $370,000 
shall be for assistance to the Grants, New 
Mexico, Municipal School District Numbered 
8, Valencia County, New Mexico, for con- 
struction of an addition to the public high 
school serving the Pueblos of Leguna and 
Acoma.” 


Mr. ANDERSON also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 5279, making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 39, 1964, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. MOSS submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 
5279) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, 
and for other purposes, the following 
amendment; namely: On page 24, line 9, 
after the word “therein,” insert the fellow- 
ing: “(including improvements of the 
county road from Brigham City, Utah, to 
the headquarters Bear River Migratory Bird 
Refuge)”. 


Mr. MOSS also submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 5279, making appropria- 
tions for the Departmen. of the Interior 
and related agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. JACKSON submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 5279) 
making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior and related agencies for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment; 
namely: On page 9, line 10, after the word 
“Secretary”, insert the following: “, except 
that tribal funds derived from appropriations 
in satisfaction of awards of the Indian Claims 
Commission and the Court of Claims shall 
not be further appropriated until a report of 
the purposes for which the funds are to be 
used has been submitted to the Senate and 
House Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and those purposes either have been 
approved by resolution of each of said com- 
mittees or have not been disapproved by reso- 
lution of either of said committees within 
sixty calendar days from the date the report 
is submitted, not counting days on which 
either House is not in session because of an 
adjournment of more than three calendar 
days to a day certain”. 


Mr. JACKSON also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 5279, making appropri- 
ations for the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 5279) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and Related Agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment; 
namely: On page 7, line 7, after the word 

, insert the following: : Provided, 
That not to exceed $15,870 shall be available 
for reimbursing the city of Winslow, Arizona, 
for the cost of improvements to streets and 
appurtenant facilities adjoining property 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs”. 

Mr. HAYDEN also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 5279, making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and Related Agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


PROMOTION OF PUBLIC CONFI- 
DENCE IN THE INTEGRITY OF 
THE CONGRESS—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my cosponsors and myself, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] be added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1261, “to promote public confidence 
in the integrity of Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch,” and that his name be 
included as a cosponsor in future print- 
ings of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL SERVICE CORPS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the name of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Burpick] may be added as 
an additional cosponsor of Senate bill 
1321, the bill to establish a National 
Service Corps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
RAILROAD PINANCING—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the name of 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Younc] added as a cosponsor to Senate 
Resolution 136, a resolution establishing 
a Select Committee To Study Railroad 
Financing, which I submitted in the 
Senate on May 8, 1963. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTION, CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION, AND 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the follow- 
ing names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bills, joint 
resolution, concurrent resolution, and 
resolution: 


Authority of May 14, 1963: 

S. 1534. A bill to protect the domestic econ- 
omy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by stabiliz- 
ing the domestic lead and zinc industry, and 
for other purposes: Mr. ALLorr, Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. Dominick, Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. ENGLE, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. Lonc of Missouri, Mr. 
Mownroner, and Mr. NELSON. 

Authority of May 15, 1963: 

S. 1541. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make unlawful certain prac- 
tices in connection with the placing of minor 
children for permanent free care or for adop- 
tion: Mr. Boces and Mr. BURDICK. 

S. 1542. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a program of Federal unemployment 
adjustment benefits, to provide for equaliza- 
tion grants, to extend coverage of the unem- 
ployment compensation program, to establish 
Federal requirements with respect to the 
weekly benefit amount and limit the tax 
credits available to employers in a State 
which does not meet such requirements, to 
establish a Federal requirement prohibiting 
States from denying compensation to workers 
undergoing training and deny tax credits 
to employers in a State which does not meet 
such requirement, to increase the wage base 
for the Federal unemployment tax, to in- 
crease the rate of the Federal unemployment 
taxes, to establish a Federal unemployment 
adjustment and equalization account in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund, to change the 
annual certification date under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, to provide for a Spe- 
cial Advisory Commission, and for other pur- 


RANDOLPH, and Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
S. Con. Res. 42. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing the Joint Committee on National 
Security Affairs: Mr. CLARK and Mr. ENGLE. 
Authority of May 16, 1963: 

S.J. Res. 82. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to residence and 
physical presence requirements for voting in 
presidential and vice presidential elections 
and for voting in election for U.S. Senators 
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and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. PELL. 
Authority of May 8, 1963: 
S. Res. 136. Resolution establishing a 
Select Committee To Study Railroad Financ- 
ing: Mr. Burpice, Mr. Cannon, Mr. CHURCH, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, and Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON GOVERN- 
MENT IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and other interested persons 
that the Senate Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations has scheduled 
joint hearings with the House Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations 
on the subject of “Government in Metro- 
politan Areas.” These hearings will be 
held in New York City on June 7, 8, 
and 10. 

Selected public officials in the New 
York metropolitan region have been in- 
vited to present their views on the nature 
of governmental problems and the role 
of the Federal and State governments 
in the metropolitan area affairs. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. McINTYRE: 

Address delivered by Senator Musxre be- 
fore the American Public Power Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on May 2, 1963: 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

Address delivered by Hon. Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, at the sixth an- 
nual University of Connecticut Loeb Awards 
Presentation Luncheon, New York City, on 
Wednesday, May 22, 1963. 

Article entitled “Uncompensated Counsel: 
They Do Not Meet the Constitutional Man- 
date,“ written by Senator Sam J. ERVIN, JI., 
and published in the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal of May 1963. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Excerpts from speech by Hon. LEsLI® C. 
ARENDS, U.S. Representative from Illinois, at 
the 1963 Advertising Woman of the Year 
Luncheon, at the Washington Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 23, 1963, along with re- 
marks by C. Bedell Monro, president, United 
Service Associates, at that event, 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day of this week, when the Senate was 
last in session, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] made a state- 
ment about the presence of Federal 
troops in Alabama which I stated I 
would answer. I now rise for that pur- 
pose. 

The Senator from Mississippi objected 
to the President’s having stationed 
troops on the alert in Alabama for pos- 
sible use in Birmingham. I think that 
what is missing on the part of any 
spokesmen for this point of view—the 
Senator from Mississippi and others—is 
that they fail to recognize that Negroes 
are citizens not only of their States but 
also of the United States. Therefore 
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they have privileges under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which de- 
serve—and, indeed, demand—protection 
and safeguards. What is involved in 
Birmingham is a violation of the rights 
of citizens as citizens of the United 
States in the denial to them of freedom 
under the first amendment to assemble 
and petition for the redress of griev- 
ances. 

Where we have fallen down is that we 
have no law which would enable the At- 
torney General to go into court and as- 
sure that right for citizens. The Attor- 
ney General has said that he has no such 
authority because Congress did not en- 
act the necessary legislation. I hope the 
President, who is now making up his 
mind as to enlarging his package of civil 
rights bills—and it is high time that he 
did so—will understand that the key 
issue which must be decided here if he 
desires the desegregation question han- 
dled in the courts rather than in the 
streets—which is what the President has 
said he does desire—is the need for 
giving a broad range of power to the 
Attorney General at least to get the 
question into the courts. 

The Attorney General has said he can- 
not sue in cases like those involved in 
Birmingham. He has also said that 
what took place in Prince Edward Coun- 
ty, Va., where his attempt to intervene 
as a party in a school desegregation case 
was rejected, shows that the courts will 
not permit him to bring suit in the ab- 
sence of congressional action. So if the 
President really desires to give an an- 
swer to points of view such as that ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis], which challenges pres- 
ent Executive power to do anything, he 
must come to the Congress and put the 
Executive muscle behind a bill along the 
lines of the so-called part III proposal, 
which would enable the Attorney General 
to go into court in such cases. 

I do not think there is any question 
under the law that the President had 
authority to station troops in Alabama 
for possible use there. The law as con- 
tained in section 333 of title 10 of the 
United States Code, not only authorizes, 
but requires, the President as follows: 

The President shall take such measures as 
he considers necessary to suppress, in a 
State, any insurrection, domestic violence, 
unlawful combination, or conspiracy, if it— 

(1) so hinders the execution of the laws 
of that State, and of the United States 
within the State, that any part or class of 
its people is deprived of a right, privilege, 
immunity, or protection named in the Con- 
stitution and secured by law, and the consti- 
tuted authorities of that State are unable, 
fail, or refuse to protect that right, privilege, 
or immunity, or to give that protection; or 

(2) opposes or obstructs the execution of 
the laws of the United States or impedes the 
course of justice under those laws. 

In any situation covered by clause (1), the 
State shall be considered to have denied the 
equal protection of the laws secured by the 
Constitution. 


That is the whole issue which is at 
stake. The laws of the United States 
prevail in the State of Alabama, includ- 
ing the constitutional right to assemble 
and petition for the redress of griev- 
ances. If the Governor of Alabama and 
the officials of the State of Alabama will 
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not protect citizens of Alabama under 
those laws, the United States has a duty 
to do so. 

Mr. President, the Negro community 
took to the streets. I point out that, 
even with the great frustrations and 
provocations in Birmingham, including 
the use of fire hoses, police dogs, and 
clubs, there has been extraordinarily lit- 
tle violence. There has been some vio- 
lence, but there has been evidence of 
great restraint on the part of the Negro 
community. Even in Birmingham, what 
the people were seeking was nothing but 
their elementary rights as U.S. citi- 
zens. That is the whole issue in civil 
rights. Citizens are citizens of their 
States, yes; but the people are also citi- 
zens of the United States, and as the 
Constitution of the United States is the 
supreme law, the United States can nul- 
lify a State law which is contrary to the 
Constitution. The United States can 
prevent a State from enforcing such law, 
and can protect the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States in that State when he seeks 
to exercise rights which that State seeks 
unconstitutionally to deny him. 

That is the fundamental question 
which is before the Senate—a question 
from which my good and distinguished 
friend the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] and other similar spokesmen 
prefer to avert their eyes. But that is it; 
and until we enforce those rights, law 
and order will not be given the oppor- 
tunity to prevail. 


EQUITY’S 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, by desig- 
nating this week as National Actors 
Equity Week, the Congress has done hon- 
or not only to a distinguished American 
trade union on its 50th anniversary, 
which we are celebrating on May 26, but 
to a great profession as well. Every free 
society has cherished its theater and the 
actors in it who have, in each age, ful- 
filled their mission “to hold as twere the 
mirror up to nature.” In a living de- 
mocracy, the living theater is welcomed. 
The mirror which the free spirits of the 
acting profession hold before us is often 
an instrument of valued self-appraisal. 
Totalitarianism rejects a truthful reflec- 
tion of its own monstrous ways; and so 
it is, that wherever freedom is to be 
shackled, it is the actor who is first 
placed in chains. There is probably no 
group in Russia today that is giving Mr. 
Khrushchey more trouble than the 
artists of the stage, of music, of the can- 
vas. 

The actor is not onty an artist. He is 
also a human being and the treatment of 
himself and of his profession becomes a 
reflection of the society of which he is a 
part. Mr. Lee Strasberg, director of the 
New Actors Studio Theater in New York, 
has observed: 

In the glory of Greece, the actor received 
the respect due to a serious worker in an art 
sanctioned by the State. But in Roman 
times, only slaves could be actors, and there 
begins the separation between the adulation 
shown to the actors’ art and the condemna- 
tion of the actors’ person and profession. 


Although we model our basic society 
from the Greeks, we have only recently 
come to realize that the strength of 
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Greek thought in the ways of governing 
men derived from a culture that also 
understood the value of theater and the 
other performing and visual arts. 

It is extremely unfortunate, then, that 
the American actors’ lot has not been a 
happy one. He has had to fight against 
the apathy and indifference that stems 
from ignorance of the role which theater 
plays in a free culture. 

Actors Equity, the union we honor this 
week, has done more than any other in- 
stitution in our American life to bring 
to the actor and to the theater the honor 
and the dignity so well deserved and so 
well understood in ancient democracies. 
Last week’s issue of Life magazine told 
the Equity story: 

Fifty years ago, actors were third-rate peo- 
ple; they rehearsed endlessly without salary; 
they furnished their own costumes and 
when a play faltered, were abandoned on the 
road without a smile or a return trip ticket. 
The actors formed Equity in 1913. Six years 
later, the infant union revolted against the 
hardships it suffered. Actors walked off 
stage. After 30 days of the strike the pro- 
ducers gave in to all of Equity’s demands. 
Over the next years, the union fought many 
a bitter battle, winning everything from san- 
itary dressing rooms to desegregation of 
theater audiences. 


But, Equity and the American theater 
have a long road still ahead. For al- 
though today we do the actor honor for 
his spirit and his skill, he still is found 
most often among the ranks of unem- 
ployed in what is the most distressed of 
economic activity in our Nation. And, 
although today the actor and his Union 
have prestige, his Government has large- 
ly ignored his economic plight. We per- 
sist in taxing his income as if it was 
steadily earned when, in fact, the actor 
knows no steady income; we persist in 
taxing the theater as if it was a dispens- 
able luxury, which most great civiliza- 
tions know it is not. We have fashioned 
unemployment insurance laws that bar 
the actor from its benefits because he 
must travel from State to State to bring 
his art to all our people; we have failed 
to support the living theater as a civic 
obligation akin to that of providing li- 
braries and schools. Indeed, it is ironic 
that we admit the need for supporting 
libraries in which the works of Shake- 
speare, Moliere, and other great plays 
can be offered in bookform, but we close 
our eyes to the fact that millions of our 
children are being denied the oppor- 
tunity to see and hear the classics in the 
theater for which they were written. 

I have, together with others of my 
colleagues, introduced legislation to cor- 
rect what is an appalling situation in the 
relationship between the American the- 
ater and the National Government. I 
have addressed this body before regard- 
ing the need for action on these matters. 
I shall speak out again, I assure you. 

At this time, however, as we observe 
the 50th anniversary of Actors Equity 
Association, I think it befitting to call 
your attention to that scene in Hamlet 
wherein Hamlet admonishes his palace 
lords: 

Will you see the players well bestowed? Do 
you hear, let them be well used; for they are 


the abstracts and brief chronicles of the 
time; after your death, you were better have 
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a bad epitaph than their ill report while you 
live. 


When we passed a resolution observing 
National Actors Equity Week, this Con- 
gress in a sense said to America’s actors, 
“You are welcome, masters.” I trust 
that we will soon see to it that they are 
also “well bestowed.” 


ON HIS OWN FEET 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
as a Senator from the State of Ohio, I 
receive almost daily letters from con- 
stituents in my State denouncing price 
controls and price supports for farm 
products, and all welfare legislation. 
During the last 2 days, since the wheat 
referendum, we have heard more talk 
in Washington to the effect that citizens 
are sick and tired of price supports and 
interference by the Federal Government 
in the daily lives of the people of our 
country. 

In that connection I should like to tell 
a story about a young man who lived 
with his parents in a low-cost public 
housing development in Hamilton 
County, Ohio. 

He attended public school, rode the 
free schoo] bus, enjoyed the free lunch 
program. Following graduation from 
high school, he entered the Army and 
upon discharge kept his National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance, as all of us who were 
in the Armed Forces do, or should do. 
He then enrolled in an Ohio university, 
receiving regularly his GI check. Upon 
graduation, he married a Public Health 
nurse, bought a farm in southern Ohio 
with an FHA loan, and became a wheat 
farmer in my State. Later going into the 
feed and hardware business in addition 
to farming, he secured help from the 
Small Business Administration when his 
business faltered. His first baby was 
born in the county hospital. This was 
built, in part, with Hill-Burton funds. 
Then, he bought considerable additional 
acreage adjoining his farm, and obtained 
emergency feed from the Government. 
He then put part of his land under the 
Eisenhower Soil Bank Program and used 
the payments for not growing crops to 
help pay his debts. His parents, elderly 
by now, were living comfortably in the 
smaller of his two farm homes, using 
their social security and old age assist- 
ance checks. Though electricity at first 
was lacking, the Rural Electrification 
Administration supplied the lines, and a 
loan from the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration helped clear the land and secure 
the best from it. A department of Agri- 
culture agent suggested building a pond, 
and the Government stocked it with fish 
for my constituent. The Government 
guaranteed him a sale for his farm 
products. The county public library 
delivered books to his farm door. He, 
of course, banked his money in an insti- 
tution which a Government agency had 
insured up to $10,000 for every depositor. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
as the community grew, he signed a peti- 
tion seeking Federal assistance in de- 
veloping an industrial project to help the 
economy of his area. About that time 
he purchased business and real estate 
at the county seat aided by a Federal 
Housing Administration loan. He was 
elected to office in the local chamber of 
commerce. It was rumored, after all 
those years, that he joined a cell of the 
John Birch Society in the county seat. 

He wrote me, as one of his two U.S. 
Senators, protesting excessive Govern- 
ment spending and high taxes, and en- 
closed John Birch pamphlets, some con- 
taining outlandishly false statements, 
such as “Take the United Nations out of 
the United States, and the United States 
out of the United Nations”; and the sug- 
gestion of impeachment of Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, who, as we know, is one of 
the truly great men of our time. At one 
time he was the candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States of that Grand 
Old Party of which you and I, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are not members. He is a great, 
loyal, patriotic American. 

He went on to say in his letter: 

I believe in rugged individualism. People 
should stand on their own two feet, not ex- 
pect Government aid. I stand on my own 
two feet. I oppose all those socialistic trends 
you have been voting for and demand return 
to the free enterprise system of our fore- 
fathers. I and my neighbors intend to vote 
against you next year. 


SMALL BUSINESS SUPPORTS PRESI- 
DENT’S TAX PROPOSALS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the course of the national debate now 
under way concerning the President's 
proposals for tax reduction and revision, 
entirely too much emphasis has been 
given to the narrow question of who will 
get what. What many seem to have 
overlooked is the salutary effect on the 
entire economy, and thus on every citi- 
zen, of a revision of the Federal income 
tax structure designed to spur consumer 
demand and business growth. 

We have heard support for such a pro- 
gram from the leaders of our largest 
businesses, as well as from organized 
labor. Until recently, however, there 
has been but little articulation of the 
extraordinary stake which the small 
business community has in such a pro- 
gram—and in the particularly beneficial 
treatment which the President has pro- 
posed for the 4% million small business 
concerns. 

I was therefore gratified to learn of 
the recent action which was taken by 
the National Small Business Advisory 
Council. The Council is a group of in- 
dividuals from all parts of the country, 
appointed pursuant to the Small Busi- 
ness Act as “truly representative of small 
business.” 

The Council thus represents the views 
of an intelligent and enlightened cross 
section of the small business community. 

The Council meeting this week in 
Washington has unanimously endorsed 
a program of tax reduction and revision 
along the general lines of that proposed 
by the President. The group met with 
the President in the White House Rose 
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Garden on May 16 to advise him of their 
support for such a program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement on tax revision, which was 
adopted by the Council, and the press 
release which was subsequently issued by 
the White House, be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Press RELEASE BY NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Members of the National Small Business 
Advisory Council met with President Ken- 
nedy at the White House today and pre- 
sented the President with a statement pledg- 
ing their support to a program of tax 
revision which would give maximum benefit 
to small business. 

The statement recommended that such a 
program be enacted this year and “include 
a net reduction of individual and corporate 
taxes totaling about $10 billion and an im- 
mediate reversal of corporate normal and 
surtax rates.” 

Cortland J. Silver, St. Paul businessman 
and council vice chairman, in presenting 
the statement to the President said, “the 
small business community has a particular 
stake in a program of tax reduction to spur 
consumer demand and business growth and 
in a sensible program of tax revision which 
makes greater reductions possible through a 
broadening of the tax base.” 

Council members said they would lend 
their active efforts to bringing about wide- 
spread awareness, understanding and sup- 
port of a tax program, “with the objectives 
and along the lines of that proposed by the 
President.” 

They said the President’s tax proposals 
were carefully designed and timed to give 
the small businessman a reduction which is 
as large as possible in the context of a bal- 
anced program, and as rapid as possible in 
an atmosphere of fiscal integrity. 

The statement asserted that small busi- 
nessmen remain the chief victims of an 
economy operating at less than full capacity 
and that the current and prospective inade- 
quacy of our economic performance is due 
in part to the present income tax structure 
which serves to retard incentive, discourage 
growth and check demand, 

The business group that met with the 
President are members of the Council estab- 
lished in 1961 by Small Business Administra- 
tor John E. Horne. 

An advisory group serving without pay, 
the Council advises on small business prob- 
lems and needs, evaluates the effectiveness 
of SBA programs and recommends methods 
for improving them, 

The group, comprised of outstanding busi- 
ness and professional men having a special 
knowledge of and interest in the problems 
of small business, is currently conducting a 
2-day meeting here with SBA, congressional 
leaders, and officials of other Government 
agencies. 

Text of the statement is attached. 


Tax REVISION IN 1963 


Whereas despite the striking advances 
made during the last 24% years under the 
leadership of President John F. Kennedy, our 
national economy is performing at levels 
inadequate to make full use of our human 
and material resources; and 

Whereas despite the vigorous attention and 
unstinting support which the administra- 
tion has given to the small business com- 
munity, the small businessman remains the 
chief victim of an economy operating at 
less than full capacity; and 

Whereas the present Federal income tax 
structure, designed in a time of war and 
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postwar inflation to hold back both con- 
sumer demand and business expansion, now 
serves to retard incentive, discourage growth, 
and check demand and, therefore, must share 

ility for the current and prospective 
inadequacy of our economic performance; 
and 


Whereas the small businessman, having 
less access to the capital markets than his 
larger competitor, is able to finance his prog- 
ress only with difficulty, and is greatly 
hindered by a tax structure which makes 
a substantial retention of earnings virtually 
impossible; and 

Whereas the small business community 
therefore has a particular stake in a pro- 
gram of tax reduction to spur consumer 
demand and business growth—and in a sen- 
sible program of tax revision which, while 
removing inequities in the tax structure, 
simultaneously makes greater reductions 
possible through a broadening of the tax 
base; and 


Whereas the tax proposals recently present- 
ed to the Congress by the President offer 
the Nation a long-awaited opportunity to 
embark upon a vital program of tax re- 
duction and revision; and 

Whereas these proposals are carefully de- 
signed and timed to give to the small busi- 
nessman a reduction which is as large as 
possible, in the context of a balanced pro- 
gram, and as rapid as possible, in an atmos- 
phere of fiscal integrity: 

Now therefore, we, the undersigned, all of 
whom are members of the National Small 
Business Advisory Council, a nonpartisan 
group of individuals appointed pursuant to 
the Small Business Act as truly representa- 
tive of small business, do hereby: 

1. Support a program of tax revision with 
the objectives and along the general lines 
of that proposed by the President. Such a 
program, to give maximum benefit to small 
business, should be enacted this year and 
should include a net reduction of individual 
and corporate taxes totaling about $10 bil- 
lion and an immediate reversal of corporate 
normal and surtax rates. 

2. Urge all members of the State and 
Regional Small Business Advisory Councils, 
and all other citizens devoted to the welfare 
of smail and independent businesses, to pro- 
mote widespread awareness, understanding 
and support of such a tax program. 

3. Wholeheartedly concur with the Presi- 
dent that, “Now is the time to act. We can- 
not afford to be timid or slow. For this is 
the most urgent task confronting the Con- 
gress in 1963.” 

Whereunto we have set our hands, this 16th 
day of May 1963. 

Cortland J. Silver, vice chairman, Min- 
nesota; Godfrey Bloch, Pennsylvania; 
Von Allan Carlisle, Illinois; Jacob Clay- 
man, District of Columbia; Robert M. 
Cleckler, Alabama; Frank M. Cruger, 
Indiana; Madelyn S. Davidson, Ver- 
mont; Bryan E. Gibson, California; 
Louis E. Goldstein, New York; Weston 
E. Hamilton, Utah; David G. Kelly, 
North Dakota; Louis C. Kingscott, Jr., 
Michigan; Jack T. Lynn, Arkansas; 
Arthur Maciszewski, New Mexico; Hoke 
T. Maroon, Florida; Larston D. Farrar, 
District of Columbia; Felix A. Mirando, 
Rhode Island; Daniel J. Mooney, Mon- 
tana; Clifton E. Morris, Delaware; Bob 
E. Myers, West Virginia; Frederick B. 
Nelson, Maine; George L. Pumphret, 
Massachusetts; J. Victor Richardson, 
Alaska; Francis A. Rondeau, Wiscon- 
sin; George E. Saunders, Colorado; 
Robert E. Short, Minnesota; C. J. 
Smith, Georgia; W. Eric Smith, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Sakae Takahashi, 
Hawaii; Clarence W. Wickham, North 
Carolina; William L. Ulmer, Ohio; 
Constantine N. Kangles, Illinois. 
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INJUSTICE DONE THE SHIPYARD 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Rercorp at this point an editorial 
from the Portsmouth, N.H., Herald en- 
titled “Injustice Done the Shipyard,” 
which deals with false and misleading 
newspaper and magazine reports on the 
loss of the submarine Thresher. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INJUSTICE DONE THE SHIPYARD 


News that gets the biggest headlines 
usually draws the most attention, and this 
was unfortunately the case with testimony 
in the Thresher inquiry which raised doubts 
about the quality of workmanship at the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

Early in the proceedings of a Navy court 
of inquiry charged with investigating the 
Thresher’s tragic loss, several witnesses made 
statements that gave a lurid impression of 
shipyard efficiency. They told of a faulty 
periscope installation, backward valves, and 
various other purported deficiencies. 

To an untrained observer who lacked 
familiarity with the technical procedure of 
getting a submarine ready for sea, this all 
sounded quite shocking. And coming at a 
time when a sensitive and sorrowing public 
was eagerly watchful of every development in 
the Thresher inquiry, the testimony created 
a wide sensation. 

Certain newspapers, and even the news 
magazines, reported the story almost as if 
they enjoyed it. The accounts were liberally 
flavored with hints of bungling that con- 
jured a picture of wholesale ineptitude. 

It made no difference that the witnesses 
responsible for the testimony in question 
were speaking with far less knowledge than 
they presumed to convey, or that their testi- 
mony was totally demolished later by ex- 
perts of better qualification. The story was 
out and the damage was done, 

Evidence of its impact is shown in a recent 
editorial published by the Haverhill, Mass., 
Gazette. Captioned “Intolerable Incompe- 
tence,” this particular diatribe undertakes 
to demonstrate the dangers of ignorance by 
virtually pointing the finger of blame for the 
Thresher’s loss at the shipyard. 

The editorial makes free inference of dere- 
liction at the shipyard, repeating the all re- 
futed charges of defective workmanship, and 
suggesting that the situation constituted 
cause for a congressional investigation. 

Then with an attitude of condescension, 
the editorial alludes to the fact that “Some 
of the proud working folk at the Portsmouth 
yard do not like to hear such criticisms.” 

Of course, the shipyard workers don’t like 
to hear such comment. And with good rea- 
son—because there's no justification for it. 

The Portsmouth yard has more brains and 
know-how among its personnel than any 
other submarine construction or repair fa- 
cility in the world, and its record for ex- 
cellence of workmanship fills some of the 
most honored pages in American naval his- 
tory. 

It’s a gross injustice when these facts are 
overlooked for the sake of pure sensation- 
alism and the shipyard's reputation is made 
to suffer. 

Those critics who are so quick to remem- 
ber a disagreeable bit of unreliable informa- 
tion about the Portsmouth shipyard's per- 
formance would be better prepared to render 
judgment if they heeded some of the other 
testimony presented before the present 
court of inquiry. They would know then 
that the local yard makes meticulous use 
of the most elaborate testing system em- 
ployed anywhere to insure the safety of the 
submarines it builds. 
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Our purpose here isn’t simply to defend 
the shipyard; it's a matter of counteracting 
pious frauds circulated by people who don't 
know what they're talking about. But de- 
spite the harm these might cause, we are 
confident that the shipyard will survive 
them. 


THE THREAT TO THE U.S. LUMBER 
INDUSTRY FROM IMPORTS OF 
LUMBER 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in a recent release the able syndi- 
cated columnist Holmes Alexander, who 
is skilled in his research and accurate 
in his facts, discussed the U.S. softwood 
lumber industry. He has clearly pre- 
sented, with facts and figures, what is 
happening to our domestic softwood 
lumber industry and to the men em- 
ployed in this industry by reason of cer- 
tain advantages which accrue to import- 
ers of foreign softwood lumber. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Alexander's column titled, “For Them or 
Us,” as it was printed in the May 9 issue 
of a Riverton, Wyo., newspaper, may be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For THEM or Us? 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Jobs for Americans is 
going to be a continuing subject in this 
column, because it’s plain that President 
Kennedy doesn't always give the matter the 
top priority it deserves. 

He puts other things first—for instance, 
our relations with Canada. These relations 
were ruffled by some bungling diplomacy a 
while back, including the President's own 
back-of-the-hand attitude toward the then 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker and his Con- 
servative Party. 

Now that Canada has a more left-leaning 
domestic Government under Lester Pearson, 
there seems less chance than ever that Mr. 
Kennedy will do anything about the protec- 
tion of American lumbering companies and 
their employees in our Northwestern and 
Southern States. American employment in 
lumbering has dropped from 361,000 to 160,- 
000 between 1947-61. 

Canada has a 10-percent tariff against 
American timber imports. We have a re- 
ciprocal tariff of only 1.5 percent, and no 
quota limitation at all. Canadian labor and 
stumpage charges are less than ours, and late 
in the Eisenhower era the Canadians rigged 
themselves another cost advantage. They 
commenced shipping British Columbian 
lumber on cheap rate vessels of Nigerian, 
Liberian, and Panamanian registry, through 
the Panama Canal to American markets in 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic sea- 
board. Canadian shipments accounted for a 
very high 13.6 percent of American consump- 
tion in February 1962. In February of this 
year, the percentage jumped to 17.1 percent. 

We have a law, the Jones Act, which for- 
bids shipping on foreign bottoms from one 
American port to another. But last year, in 
the confusion of the closing session, Senator 
MAURINE NEUBERGER pulled a fast move that 
benefited her Pacific Coast constituents. She 
obtained a i-year Jones Act waiver which 
permitted shipping into Puerto Rico when 
suitable American vessels were not available. 
This year, Mrs. NEUBERGER has a bill that 
would allow shipping between all American 
ports, with the same proviso. The effect 
would be to help Northwest lumber, but it 
would result in a ruinous discrimination 
upon the Southern States where timber 
moves to its markets by railroads. 
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During late April and early May, the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee held regional meet- 
ings for southern lumbermen. Chairman 
STROM THurRMOND heard anguished cries from 
a perishing industry. Canadian imports have 
already hit hard in the 12 Southern States. 
Between 1953-61, Canadian sales in this tim- 
ber-rich region rose from 3,800 carload quan- 
titles to 14,800. From Mr. Truman's ad- 
ministration through Mr. Eisenhower’s, 
southern sawmills dropped from 28,000 to 
15,000, although the tree crop remained plen- 
tiful. Today the South grows 6 percent more 
timber than it is profitable to harvest. 

There are a number of actions that the 
President could take to protect American 
enterprise and employment in the lumbering 
industry. He might lean on the Tariff Com- 
mission to give our side some realistic pro- 
tection. He could use his Executive power 
to set a quota against excessive imports from 
over the famous unguarded border. He 
could throw his support behind congressional 
bills which would require: that lumber be 
marked as to nation of origin; that only 
American products be used in federally aided 
housing; that lumber from Canada must 
come in Canadian or American ships in order 
to enter American ports. All this legislation 
hinges upon the President’s approval. 

It will be said, and it’s the standard argu- 
ment, that we must build and keep friendly 
relations with our allies. But our economic 
and unemployment problems being what 
they are, the President should put his own 
country first. And Americans ought to be 
very insistent that he does. 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an editorial in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post entitled “Marked Wood” 
suggested that the new spirit of co- 
operation between our country and 
Canada dictates that the U.S. Congress 
no longer concern itself with legislation 
pending before it, designed to assist the 
domestic lumber industry. I request 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARKED Woop 

Now that a more amicable mood marks 
Canadian-American relations it would be a 
pity if Congress should approve a measure 
that could once more needlessly roil up the 
waters. Senator Jorpan of Idaho is pro- 
posing an amendment that would require 
the marking of imported lumber in order 
to indicate the country of origin. The pro- 
posal is clearly designed to give the North- 
west lumber industry a weapon with which 
to curtail imports from across the border. 

When hearings were held last March by 
the Senate Finance Committee, opposition 
testimony was overwhelming. Every inter- 
ested executive agency—including the State 
Department, Tariff Commission, and Com- 
merce Department—opposed the Jordan 
amendment. Important spokesmen for the 
lumber and homebuilding industry joined 
in the attack. And an aide memoire pre- 
pared by the Canadian Government noted 
that the amendment would conflict with 
U.S. treaty obligations and would have 
serious restrictive implications for Canada’s 
trade with this country. 

The amendment could be dismissed from 
attention were it not for the potent political 
support from Senators representing lumber 
States. To his credit, Senator Morse, of 
Oregon, has not endorsed this shortsighted 
protectionist device. “There is now evi- 
dence which suggests,” Mr. Morse recently 
said, “that instead of constantly flailing 
away at the Canadian lumber industry, the 
domestic industry of the United States 
should join hands with its Canadian 
counterpart to determine a course of action 
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which will protect and develop markets for 
lumber.” This is the kind of constructive 
course that makes more sense than stamp- 
ing an invidious brand on imported lumber. 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from Washington 
and I have sponsored legislation to re- 
quire that all lumber imported into the 
United States be marked to indicate the 
country of origin. My bill, S. 957, was 
cosponsored by Senators ALLOTT, Mc- 
CLELLAN, MUNDT, SIMPSON, TOWER, and 
Younc of North Dakota. The senior 
Senator from Washington and I both 
testified before the Finance Committee 
in support of our proposal, pointing out 
that lumber is the only major product 
imported into the United States which 
does not have to be stamped as to the 
country of origin. The identification of 
lumber as to its place of manufacture 
would not restrict its purchase by any 
consumers here in the United States. 
Such marking would only indicate to the 
prospective purchaser where his goods 
were made. As sponsors of this legisla- 
tion, we feel very strongly that con- 
sumers of lumber in this country ought 
to have the same protection as is af- 
forded most other imported articles. 

There apparently are those who do not 
understand the nature of the lumber in- 
dustry in the United States. It is not 
made up of two or three large producers 
with large concentrations of capital 
which would easily permit research and 
development and marketing programs 
of the scope found in some American in- 
dustries. The lumber industry is made 
up of between 40,000 to 60,000 small pro- 
ducers—all competing vigorously for U.S. 
lumber markets. It is the least concen- 
trated of any major industry in the 
United States. And the lumber indus- 
try is a major industry, since it is the 
fourth largest employer of manufactur- 
ing labor in our country. 

As my colleagues can appreciate, it is 
very difficult to get so many small pro- 
ducing units to cooperate in research 
and development efforts and in market 
improvement programs. Nevertheless, 
to their everlasting credit, the lumber 
industry embarked in 1958 on what has 
been a very successful national wood 
promotion program. Through voluntary 
contributions by individual lumber pro- 
ducers, $6 million has been spent by the 
various regional species associations and 
brand-name products. However, all of 
this effort is in jeopardy because of the 
entry of low-priced subsidized Canadian 
lumber into U.S. markets. The most 
recent figures released jointly by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission show 
that the net profit rate after taxes of 
companies in the lumber and wood prod- 
ucts industries for the fourth quarter of 
1962 dropped to 2.1 percent of sales as 
compared to 4.8 percent for all manu- 
facturing industries. The average profit 
level for the entire year of 1962 equaled 
2.4 percent on sales for the lumber in- 
dustry as compared to an average rate 
for all manufacturing industries in ex- 
cess of 4.5 percent on sales. These are 
average figures and represent the experi- 
ence of a sample of the more efficient 
and better financed companies. Many 
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smaller lumber operators have not made 
any money in 2 years. 

It is naive to expect the U.S. lumber 
industry to continue market develop- 
ment and research efforts when it seem- 
ingly results only in creating new 
markets for Canadian lumber, which 
certainly is not spending its money to 
develop U.S. markets. 

Mr. President, the problems confront- 
ing the U.S. lumber industry are not 
limited to any single State of our great 
Union. I ask unanimous consent to 
have included in the Recor» at this point 
a letter which I received from Mr. Jim 
Parsons, manager of the North Idaho 
Economic Development Association, 
Inc., at Sandpoint, Idaho, which points 
out that in the 10 northernmost coun- 
ties of Idaho there were 213 sawmills in 
operation in December 1961—and only 
115 a year later. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NORTH IDAHO ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Sandpoint, Idaho, March 26, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sm: A lengthy article in the March 
25 issue of the Wall Street Journal describes 
the various steps Canada is taking in a trade 
drive to reduce its payments deficit. This 
article states that in addition to currency de- 
valuation and other moves affecting all types 
of businesses, “Canada has been prodding 
individual industries to help fulfill the na- 
tion’s foreign trade goals.” 

There is no mention of the singular suc- 
cess of Canada’s softwood lumber industry 
in increasing its exports. These are pri- 
marily responsible for the increase in U.S. 
total imports from 1.3 billion feet in 1947 
(3.7 percent of apparent domestic consump- 
tion) to 4.9 billion feet in 1962 (13.2 percent 
of consumption) and an estimated 5.3 billion 
feet in 1963. (Softwood imports accounted 
for 94 percent of total imports in 1962.) 

It is to be presumed that many Canadians, 
like many Americans, realize the importance 
of the huge two-way trade between our 
countries. However, at some point self- 
interest must take over. Canada has reached 
this point and effectively does something 
about it. It is taking various steps to re- 
duce purchases of U.S. products while ac- 
tively seeking new U.S. customers for its 
goods. It further campaigns to take away 
U.S. customers in other countries. 

Provincial efforts back up the national 
policies. Ontario's trade crusade is reported 
to be “anti-import as well as pro-export.” 
The Provincial government has erected 80 
billboards proclaiming: “$100 less per per- 
son of imports a year means 60,000 new jobs.” 

The huge increase in lumber exports from 
British Columbia to the United States has 
resulted in more jobs in that Province and a 
corresponding elimination of jobs in Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. 

Many of us do try to be objective about 
this situation, even though we hurt seriously. 
We realize that the United States does have 
to absorb some Canadian lumber—but we 
also think we now have reached and passed 
that point where self-interest demands more 
action and less conversation by our Govern- 
ment. 

Why should it be any less desirable for 
the administration to want to protect the 
jobs of American workers and the economies 
of large geographical areas than for Canada 
and its Provinces to do the same for theirs? 

Here in the 10 northernmost counties of 
Idaho there were 213 sawmills in opera- 
tion in December 1961—but only 115 a year 
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later. The Senate Commerce Committee was 
told at its Lewiston, Idaho, hearing last 
June that the average wage in 1961 for per- 
sons employed in lumbering in north Idaho 
was one-third to one-half less than the aver- 
age for the preceding 5 years. 

To these things of immediate concern is 
added the fear of what lies ahead because of 
the estimates of a still greater inflow of 
lumber from Canada this year. A rough rule 
of thumb is that 1,000 feet of timber on the 
stump—translating to 1,100-plus feet of 
lumber on the car—represents 2 man-days 
of employment. Imports from Canada in- 
creasing by billions of feet in recent years 
thus have represented many thousands of 
new jobs for British Columbians and a cor- 
responding loss of jobs for Idahoans and 
other Pacific Northwest workers. 

What puzzles people of this area is why 
our own Government can’t show at least a 
little of the concern for a domestic econ- 
omy that Canada does for its. British Co- 
lumbia and Canada make no secret of the 
fact that they want a healthy, thriving 
lumber industry and will take all measures 
possible to insure that objective. Our Gov- 
ernment seems unconcerned about a reeling 
regional economy which, while hanging on 
the ropes, is still expected to help pay for a 
generous helping hand policy for foreign na- 
tions and foreign workers. 

No one as yet has satisfactorily explained 
to us why there can’t be a happy—or partly 
happy—medium whereby we would still im- 
port some Canadian lumber, but not enough 
to choke to death on. 

Sincerely, 
Jmm PARSONS, 
Manager. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Idaho has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I call attention also to the hearings held 
in Columbia, S.C., Atlanta, Ga. and 
Shreveport, La., during the last month by 
the Senate Commerce Committee. One 
single fact reported at those hearings 
was very impressive. In 1953, 3,800 rail- 
road cars of lumber moved from Canada 
into the 12 Southern States of South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Texas, Louisiana, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas. In 1961, the figure had 
jumped to 14,800 carloads of lumber from 
Canada which represents something 
more than one-half billion board feet of 
lumber. 

I would be the first to admit that the 
Canadian import problem is not all that 
is wrong with our domestic softwood 
lumber industry. But it is an important 
part of the picture, and, if relief is to 
come to our lumber industry, it must 
start somewhere. As the Post editorial 
says, now that a supposedly more ami- 
cable mood does mark Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations, I think this is the very time 
to press the Canadians for some settle- 
ment of this problem. 

Mr. President, I know these Canadi- 
ans. I have worked with them on the 
International Joint Commission. I have 
a high regard and a wholesome respect 
for their Canadian nationalism. Cer- 
tainly they are people who are looking 
out for their own country first—an atti- 
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tude which I heartily wish more people 
in this administration had. But they 
are also people who, though they might 
not like it, would respect a similar posi- 
tion taken by the United States. I say 
it is time this country started looking 


out for its own and letting other coun- 


tries do the same for themselves. And 
the Canadians will certainly look out for 
their own, because they have already 
demonstrated this ability in many ways. 
One case in point was the action by the 
Canadian Government in 1961 when it 
artificially manipulated the value of the 
Canadian dollar at 95 cents as compared 
to the U.S. dollar. This was done with 
the announced intention by the Minister 
of Finance of increasing exports and 
curtailing imports. This single act had 
the effect of reducing the price to U.S. 
purchasers of Canadian lumber by 5 per- 
cent, giving them more Canadian lumber 
for their money. Stated differently, this 
deliberate action by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment gave to Canadian lumber pro- 
ducers a 5-percent advantage in U.S. 
markets. 

Now, let us look into one of the rea- 
sons why in recent years the Canadians 
have turned to this country for lumber 
markets. Russia enters into the picture. 

According to a Department of Com- 
merce publication, “Forest Resources 
and Lumber Export Potential of the So- 
viet Union,” Russia’s forest resources 
are larger than those of any other coun- 
try in the world—even larger than those 
of the United States and Canada com- 
bined. Russia possesses 19.4 percent of 
the total world forest resources, while 
the United States and Canada combined 
have only 17.1 percent of the world’s to- 
tal, Our country has only 8.2 percent of 
the total alone, with Canada outranking 
us with 8.9 percent. 

Soviet exports have increased tre- 
mendously since World War Il—from 
134 million board feet in 1946 to 2,106 
million board feet in 1960. This increase 
is accounted for entirely by softwoods, 
because hardwood exports are much less 
now than they were in 1946. Although 
there is no evidence of an immediate 
effort by Russia to increase her exports 
drastically, cutting into U.S. lumber 
markets, the possibility is certainly 
there. 

Actually, even if indirectly, the in- 
creased exports of softwood lumber from 
the Soviet Union already have cut into 
our U.S. lumber markets. In 1958 the 
United Kingdom imported 444.9 million 
board feet of softwood lumber from 
Canada and 514.5 million board feet of 
softwood lumber from the Soviet Union. 
However, the next year, in 1959, the 
United Kingdom only imported 294.1 
million board feet of softwood lumber 
from Canada, while its imports of soft- 
wood lumber from the Soviet Union in- 
creased to 678.4 million board feet for 
that year. And 1959, Mr. President, is 
the year when Canadian softwood im- 
ports into this country began to cut 
drastically into U.S. markets for soft- 
wood lumber. 

In other words, when the Canadians 
suddenly found themselves in stronger 
than usual competition with Russia for 
the softwood lumber markets of the 
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United Kingdom previously Canada’s 
main market for softwood lumber—the 
Canadian Government and the Canadian 
softwood lumber producer began to look 
around for other softwood lumber mar- 
kets—turning quite naturally to the 
United States, its nearest neighbor. Al- 
though since that time United Kingdom 
imports of Canadian lumber have picked 
up, the United Kingdom still imports 
more softwood lumber from Russia than 
it does from its own Commonwealth, 
Canada. 

Mr. President, I first became interested 
in the potential danger to our lumber in- 
dustry from Russian lumber a couple of 
months ago when I received a letter from 
Mr. R. E. Broderick, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the “Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Broderick’s 
letter be included in part in my remarks 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTHEASTERN LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y. 
Hon, Len B. JORDAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear LEN: The real purpose of this note 
is to thank you very much for your interest 
in the problems of the lumber industry. You 
can be very sure that those of us in the 
Northeast corner are most appreciative of 
your efforts in our behalf. We are very much 
in favor of your lumber labeling legislation. 

Perhaps you know of the potential danger 
of Russian lumber coming into this country. 
They have tremendous forest resources in 
Russia, about the same kind of softwood 
lumber that we have in this country. Of 
course, it is all made by * * * cheap labor 
and manufactured on Swedish machines. I 
had an opportunity to see and to carefully 
examine quite a lot of it that had come in 
as a sample shipment. 

If ever the Russians decide to export their 
lumber to this country, it will be a sad day 
for our American lumber industry, for it can 
be delivered here for half the cost of US. 
production. I have been trying to get peo- 
ple excited to the point of action on this mat- 
ter for a long time, and now I am sure the 
lumber labeling legislation which you pro- 
pose will do the job. 

Sincerely, 
R. E. BRODERICK. 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
this potential danger from the imports of 
Russian lumber is, in my opinion, all the 
more reason why lumber should be 
marked with the country of origin. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
March 4, 1963, the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations reported a bill, S. 
816, providing for the establishment of 
a Commission on Science and Technol- 
ogy. This bill, S. 816, was approved by 
the Senate on March 8, 1963, without 
opposition, and is now pending before the 
House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

An editorial relating to this bill was 
printed in the May issue of Industrial 
Research, entitled “It’s Time for Evalua- 
tion.” I ask unanimous consent that 
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the editorial be included in the body of 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IT'S TIME FOR EVALUATION 


Senator JOHN L. McOLELLAN, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, isn’t an easy man to discourage. 
Every year since 1958 he has introduced a 
bill in Congress for the purpose of studying 
Federal science activities and determining 
whether there is need for a Cabinet-level 
Department of Science. And each time the 
bill has died. Just recently he introduced 
his latest version (S. 816), which calls for 
the creation of a Commission on Science and 
Technology, composed of eminent scientists 
and representatives of the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government. The 
Commission's job would be to study problem 
areas, recommend improvements, and con- 
sider the need for a science department. The 
Joint Engineers Council, the American Chem- 
ical Society, and the National Association of 
Manufacturers have come out in favor of 
the Commission, saying it would be useful in 
appraising existing science programs and for 
providing a sound basis for future develop- 
ment. The Budget Bureau, the National 
Science Foundation, and other Government 
agencies have opposed the proposal, arguing 
that it is premature. The administration 
believes the new Office of Science and Tech- 
nology should have a chance to show its 
capabilities before other remedies are 
adopted. While we sympathize with Govern- 
ment officials, we must agree with Senator 
McCLELLAN on the need for an immediate 
examination of the Nation’s sprawling sci- 
entific efforts. We believe there are at least 
four major values of the proposed study: 

1. It should serve to evaluate how well the 
Nation’s overall scientific needs are being 
met. 

2. It should identify and suggest possible 
solutions to the problems of emphasis, co- 
ordination, and financing in Federal science 


ograms. 

3. It should be helpful in clarifying the 
role of the newly created Office of Science 
and Technology. 

4. It should assist in determining the need 
for some further coordinating force, such 
as an independent agency or Cabinet-level 
department. At the moment, we react rather 
negatively to the establishment of another 
Government agency or department. Part of 
this reaction undoubtedly is due to our basic 
opposition to the further expansion of Gov- 
ernment bureaucracies. 

However, our principal reservation relates 
to the practicalities of the matter. We sim- 
ply doubt that it would be possible to pull 
together all Federal scientific activities un- 
der a single roof; and failure to do so would 
mean that the agency or department would 
be little or no improvement over the existing 
Office of Science and Technology. It is highly 
unlikely that the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards could be taken from the Department of 
Commerce; the National Institutes of Health 
from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; the Bureau of Mines from the 
Department of the Interlor; the research 
and engineering activities from the Depart- 
ment of Defense; the nuclear laboratories 
from the Atomic Energy Commission; etc., 
without impairing the effectiveness of these 
governmental bodies. However, we are will- 
ing to be convinced, But there is not much 
chance of change unless someone—such as 
the proposed Commission—takes a good, hard 
look at the ongoing Federal science programs. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to point out, however, that the 
editorial in its conclusion contains a 
misconception of the objectives and re- 
sponsibilities which would be assigned 
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to a Commission on Science and Tech- 
nology, if it is established. It is stated: 


At the moment, we react rather negatively 
to the establishment of another Government 
agency or department. Part of this reaction 
undoubtedly is due to our basic opposition 
to the further expansion of Government 
bureaucracies, However, our princi res- 
ervation relates to the practicalities of the 
matter. We simply doubt that it would be 
possible to pull together all Federal scientific 
activities under a single roof; and failure 
to do so would mean that the agency or 
department would be little or no improve- 
ment over the existing Office of Science and 
‘Technology. 


In order to clarify this point, I also 
ask unanimous consent that there be in- 
cluded in the Recorp pertinent extracts 
from the committee’s report on the bill 
proposing the establishment of a Com- 
mission on Science and Technology 
which, I believe, will clarify the miscon- 
ceptions which seem to be prevalent as 
to the objectives of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The proposed Commission would be au- 
thorized and directed under section 2 of the 
bill to make a determination as to the need 
for establishing within the executive branch 
of the Government a Department of Science 
and Technology, or for the reorganization of 
existing scientific and technological func- 
tions through the transfer of such functions 
to existing or new executive departments or 
agencies, to provide more effective and better 
coordinated Federal science programs and op- 
erations. The bill provides that, if such a 
Department of Science and Technology is 
deemed necessary, the Commission should, in 
so recommending, determine what existing 
functions or agencies should be transferred 
to the new Department, or to other depart- 
ments, and which functions and operations, 
now performed by Federal departments and 
agencies, can more properly be performed 
by private industries or nonprofit organiza- 
tions, including universities and other edu- 
cational or technological institutions. 

The Bureau of the Budget interposed ob- 
jections to certain committee guidelines con- 
tained in section 2 of the previous bills to 
create a Commission on a Department of Sci- 
ence and Technology (S. 1581, 86th Cong., 
and S. 2771, 87th Cong.), on the premise that 
it might be construed as a directive to the 
proposed Commission to submit such a 
recommendation. The committee feels, how- 
ever, that inasmuch as practically all wit- 
nesses, and numerous statements, articles, 
and extracts from publications and books 
which were inserted in the record of the 
hearings, advanced or dealt at length (either 
for or against), with recommendations that 
a Cabinet officer for science and technology 
should or should not be appointed, the pro- 
posed legislation should contain a specific 
directive that the Commission determine 
whether such a department is necessary. 

Some of the members of this committee 
have indicated that they were inclined to 
support the creation of a Department of Sci- 
ence and Technology, but have been unable 
to recommend legislation to achieve this ob- 
jective. There was no agreement among the 
expert witnesses who have testified as to 
what functions or agencies should be in- 
cluded in the department, if it is established. 
All witnesses were in agreement that many 
of the scientific and technological functions 
of the Government should remain a part of 
the mission of existing departments, and 
that certain of those agencies established to 
perform functions in 6] areas of sci- 
ence, education, or research and development 
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might operate better as independent agen- 
cies, or as presently constituted. None made 
specific as to which agencies or 
functions should be included or which should 
continue to operate outside of such a depart- 
ment. Accordingly, the bill also directs that 
the Commission recommend, if it should de- 
termine that a Department of Science and 
Technology is necessary, what functions and 
operations should be transferred to the new 
department, which should remain independ- 
ent, or remain as an essential component of 
existing departments as essential to the pri- 
mary mission of the department in which 
they are presently located, 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
also wish to include in the RECORD cer- 
tain comments made by Dr. Jerome B. 
Wiesner, Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology, which is incorporated 
in the report on S. 816, together with the 
views expressed by the committee in its 
report, and ask unanimous consent to 
have them printed in the Record at this 
po. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


‘There has been concern, first as to whether 
a Department of Science was needed to cen- 
tralize science programs and operations that 
are now integrated in various departments 
and agencies, perhaps by combining Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Atomic Energy 
Commission, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and so forth; and second, concern ex- 
pressed in these studies as to whether staff 
resources in the Office of the President were 
adequate to meet his needs. 

“As I have said many people believe that 
the present system is inevitably evolving 
toward a Department of Science. However, 
I don't believe that a single Department of 
Science with the responsibility for all of the 
scientific activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be a workable mt be- 
cause most of the scientific activities of 
the individual agencies are carried out in 
support of their specific missions. If, as has 
been proposed, a less comprehensive Depart- 
ment of Science were created—by consolida- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Commission, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, National Bureau 
of Standards, and other agencies I talked 
about earlier—their operations might be 
made more effective. There would still be 
need, however, to coordinate and integrate 
their activities with that of the mission- 
oriented agencies having related scientific 
and technical p In other words, 
the OST is neither a substitute for nor in 
competition with a Federal Department of 
Science.” 

This statement by Dr. Wiesner is in ac- 
cord with the views expressed repeatedly by 
this committee, and by witnesses testifying 
at the hearings before the committee, and 
conforms to the objectives set forth in S. 816. 
The committee has always taken the view 
that a comprehensive study must be made 
by a commission composed of qualified per- 
sons who are familiar with the problems 
relating to the operation and support of 
science and technological programs by the 
Federal Government. The committee has 
also repeatedly pointed out that such a study 
is vital in order to determine whether there 
is a need for a Department of Science and 
Technology. Also, that if such a department 
is necessary, that the commission should 
further recommend what Federal activities 
should be incorporated therein, and a deter- 
mination made as to those which would 
better perform their allocated tasks as in- 
dependent agencies or as components identi- 
fied as an important function related to the 
mission of existing departments. These are 
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among the major objectives of the proposed 
legislation being submitted to the Congress 
in the subject bill. 

The committee also took the view as stated 
by Dr. Wiesner, when considering 
nization Plan No. 2 of 1962, that, even 
should a Department of Science be created, 
there would still be need for an Office of 
Science and Technology in the Executive 
Office of the President in order to insure 
that there was proper coordination of its 
activities with those dealing with science 
in other agencies. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF ALABAMA 
SENATE COMMENDING MRS. 
ELIZABETH PARKS BEAMGUARD 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, one 
of the most helpful acts of Congress 
ever put on the statute books was the 
Library Services Act. With a relatively 
small expenditure of public funds, this 
act made possible the extension of 
library services to rural areas, to towns, 
and to other areas that up to that time 
had not enjoyed library services. 

The State of Alabama has enjoyed 
a tremendous growth in its library work 
during the few years that have elapsed 
since the enactment of the law. Much 
credit for this fine work throughout the 
State of Alabama must go to the di- 
rector of the Alabama Public Library 
Service, Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Beam- 


guard. 

Several days ago the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama adopted a joint 
resolution praising the work of Mrs. 
Beamguard and taking note of the fine 
job that she has done in bringing li- 
brary services to the people of Alabama. 
This is a deserving tribute. I am glad 
to see this action taken. 

I ask, Mr. President, that this Alabama 
Senate joint resolution be printed at 
this point in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate JOINT RESOLUTION 17 


Whereas under the able leadership and di- 
rection of Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Beamguard, 
director of the Alabama Public Library Serv- 
ice, library facilities and services in the 
State, and particularly in the small towns 
and rural area, have recently been tre- 
mendously expanded and improved; and 

Whereas the naming of the Eufaula Car- 
negie Library as the recipient of the 1963 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award for Alabama, 
brings nationwide acclaim to Alabama’s pub- 
lic libraries, for this award is given in signal 
recognition of the excellence of both the 
facilities and the services of libraries in 
counties or in cities of less than 25,000; and 

Whereas the Eufaula Carnegie Library is 
only one of the many excellent libraries cur- 
rently available to Alabama citizens: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Alabama 
(both houses thereof concurring), That we 
hereby commend Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Beam- 
guard, director of the Alabama Public LI- 
brary Service, for her outstanding public 
service in promoting the extension and de- 
velopment of public libraries in this State; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Mrs. Beamguard. 

Attest: 

J. E. SPEIGHT, 
Secretary of Senate. 
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STEEL MILL IN INDIA 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, it is 
out of concern for the philosophy repre- 
sented in the act and for the sheer folly 
of the finances involved that I noted with 
great alarm U.S. plans to sink nearly $1 
billion of taxpayers’ money into a Gov- 
ernment-run steel mill in India. 

U.S. involvement in this venture and 
some of the ramifications pertaining 
thereto were graphically illustrated in 
a recent editorial in the Wyoming State 
Tribune. In an editorial entitled “Bo- 
karo, a Name to Remember,” editor 
James Flinchum notes that the enor- 
mous steel development for which the 
Indian Government would need to bor- 
row from the United States $891 million 
will be pitting the U.S. Government 
against private enterprise in a sorely 
impoverished land that desperately 
needs the economic stimulus provided 
by the private enterprise system. 

In a succinct paragraph, the Wyoming 
publisher summarizes the issue by say- 
ing: 

We think the taxpayers of this country 
have every right to demand why their money, 
amounting to nearly a billion dollars, should 
be risked on a venture in which no return 
of either interest or principal may ever be 
realized to create a State-run business ven- 
ture contrary to the business principles of 
our own economic system and furthermore 
to create a possible competitor of our own 
concerns in the steel markets of the world. 


Mr. President, the principle of this 
Bokaro program was viewed critically by 
the Foreign Aid Study Committee head- 
ed by the distinguished American, Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay. The report said the 
United States “should not aid a foreign 
government in projects establishing 
government-owned industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises which compete with 
existing private endeavors.” 

This steel mill at Bokaro will be work- 
ing against the two privately owned steel 
mills in India. It will be putting the 
Governments of India and the United 
States into business in direct contraven- 
tion of the fiscal policies which have 
placed this Nation and some of those 
reconstructed after World War II far 
ahead of other economic and industrial 
powers. 

I bring this editorial to the Senate’s 
attention in the earnest hope that this 
body will inveigh against the doling out 
of much needed taxpayers’ dollars into 
a program which is wrong fiscally, me- 
chanically, and in its very principle. 

I ask the consent of my colleagues in 
requesting that this Cheyenne Tribune 
editorial be printed, with my remarks, in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boxaro: A Nams To REMEMBER 

Mark well the word “Bokaro.” It is likely 
to produce one of the biggest squabbles in 
years in this country, pitting the proponents 
of private enterprise against those who favor 
Government-run business possibly in full 
scale contest. 

Bokaro is a city in India. In that city the 
Indian Government is proposing to build a 
large steel mill. To build it the Indian Gov- 
ernment must have capital and it is seeking 
to borrow that capital amounting to nearly 
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$1 billion from the United States. The pro- 
posal already has been approved, by none 
other than President Kennedy. 

Bokaro would be the largest single U.S.-aid 
project ever undertaken by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. It would take the form of two loans: 
First, an initial loan of $512 million; and 
later one of $379 million, a total of $891 mil- 
lion altogether. rs 

These are the outright loans for this proj- 
ect; it does not include the fringe expendi- 
tures. The Agency for International Devel- 
opment otherwise known as AID already has 
conducted a technical study of the project, 
through United States Steel, at a cost of 
$686,344. 

The big rhubarb about Bokaro, though, is 
that it puts the Indian Government in the 
steel manufacturing business. The Clay 
Committee which made such a critical study 
of the U.S. foreign aid program earlier this 
year already has ruled against Bokaro. It 
contended its opposition was not ideological 
but economic; that one cannot build an 
economy by putting the Government into 
private business competing with the private 
enterprise that sustains it. 

That theory holds true for all countries, 
ours as well as India’s. But the prime con- 
cern right now is with India. 

We think the taxpayers of this country 
have every right to demand why their 
money amounting to nearly a billion dollars 
should be risked on a venture on which no 
return of either interest or principal may ever 
be realized, to create a state-run business 
venture contrary to the basic principles of 
our own economic system, and furthermore 
to create a possible competitor of our own 
concerns in the steel markets of the world. 

Truly, the ideas fostered by the Kennedy 
administration sometimes tax the credi- 
bility—along with the citizens’ pocketbooks. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
Senator is privileged to attend many dif- 
ferent affairs, commemorating the activi- 
ties of many worthwhile organizations. 
Sometimes these occasions, no matter 
how praiseworthy, tend to blur in our 
minds. But every now and then there is 
a night, an occasion, a cause, which 
kindles a spark which underscores Amer- 
ican principles, which reestablishes the 
fact that men of good will can accom- 
plish great purposes. 

For some time I have planned to com- 

ment on one such occasion, the golden 
anniversary celebration of the Anti-Def- 
amation League of B’nai B'rith that was 
observed here in Washington last Jan- 
uary. 
It may be that other Senators watched 
that evening’s proceedings on television. 
They saw an hour-long pageant of song 
and dance, celebrating the struggles and 
sorrows and triumphs of wave after wave 
of immigrants who enriched this land by 
their energies, skills, and devotion as well 
as by their different faiths and cultures. 
And they saw the evening climaxed by 
the presentation of the League’s Ameri- 
ca’s Democratic Legacy Award to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. 

What could not be seen were the ideals 
and aspirations, the powerful dedication, 
the passionate belief in human rights 
and human dignity which led the league 
through a half century of dramatic prog- 
ress in the fight against the practices and 
patterns of bigotry and discrimination. 
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The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B'rith was born in 1913, when a Chicago 
attorney named Sigmund Livingston de- 
termined to do something to end the 
vicious stereotyping of Jews in American 
newspapers, magazines, and vaudeville. 
He formed a committee of some 15 mem- 
bers of B'nai B'rith, the oldest Jewish 
service organization. The fledging 
league had two desks in Livingston’s law 
office and an operating budget of $200. 
It also had something quite priceless— 
an overriding purpose “to stop, by ap- 
peals to reason and conscience, the def- 
amation of the Jewish people,” and “to 
secure justice and fair treatment to all 
citizens alike.” For concerned though it 
was with its own people, the league 
realized long ago that in a democracy the 
fate of all men is intertwined—that no 
man, no race, no group may be held up 
for ridicule or stripped of dignity with- 
out degrading all. 

The league sought allies among the 
responsible elements of American society, 
among those who believed in the brother- 
hood of man. As time passed, so did 
offensive caricatures of Jews. But a new 
danger arose, a new battle for the league. 

Well organized, well financed anti- 
Semitism appeared—in the Ku Klux 
Klan; in the 7-year campaign of Henry 
Ford's Dearborn Independent to use the 
bogus “Protocols of the Elders of Zion” 
to circulate bigotry nationally. 

After many setbacks and broken 
promises, the league saw the end of 
Ford’s anti-Jewish attacks; Ford himself 
sent a letter of apology to the Jewish 
people. The Klan’s power began to 
dwindle and diminish too, due in good 
measure to educational campaigns which 
exposed the Klan and brought together 
all decent elements in repudiation of the 
KKK. 

All this was in the twenties. In the 
light of what was to come, bigotry was 
in its infancy. In the thirties, with the 
rise of Hitler, anti-Semitism was to have 
an audience in the tens of millions, was 
to become a political tool in the hands of 
those who sought world conquest. It was 
to be directed by master propagandists 
who knew the ways and means of using 
every furtive fear and latent hostility. 

Hundreds of neo-Fascist groups sprang 
up. The German-American Bund goose- 
stepped through the streets of New York 
and Chicago. Shiploads of Nazi anti- 
Semitic literature was distributed 
throughout America. The Christian 
Front and the Social Justice Society, The 
Silver Shirts, and scores of other groups, 
took their cue from Berlin. 

For the Anti-Defamation League, this 
was a new kind of battle, perhaps its 
most bitter and crucial battle. Through 
trial and error, the league found new 
ways and means of waging it, Because 
it was important to know the nature of 
the enemy, the league employed experi- 
enced researchers to establish a unique 
arsenal of information of every bigot, 
on every hate movement in America, as 
well as facts and figures on those who 
backed the bigots with moral and finan- 
cial support. Thus, when America 
entered World War II, law enforcement 
agencies turned to the Anti-Defamation 
League for information which could not 
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be elsewhere found, information which 
helped America halt the fifth column 
activity the Nazis had employed so well 
in other nations. : 

In the postwar era the league was to 
grapple with other hatemongers—Geralad 
L. K. Smith, Joseph P. Kamp, Merwin 
K. Hart, Conde McGinley—but the plain 
and simple fact was that millions of 
Americans had developed a kind of im- 
munity to crude and overt bigotry. They 
had learned, through Hitlerism, the 
ghastly price nations and whole societies 
pay when one group seeks to rob another 
of its human rights. 

Now, at last, the opportunity was at 
hand for the league to change its em- 
phasis. From fighting clear and present 
dangers, from watching, and warning, it 
went straight to the heart of human re- 
lations; to the whole delicate, intricate 
area which determines the attitudes and 
interplay between different groups, races, 
and faiths. 

Overt hatemongering was no longer 
the prime target. But imbedded deep in 
American social and economic life was 
something equally odious, equally de- 
structive to the American dream. Its 
name: discrimination; its practices and 
institutionalized patterns far more dif- 
ficult to reach. For while it is one thing 
to quarantine a hatemonger, it is quite 
another to convince a corporation presi- 
dent that Jews, Negroes, and Catholics, 
belong in his front office—or in his 
neighborhood. 

Difficult though it has been, the league 
has a remarkable record of achievement 
in this area. Anti-Defamation League 
cracked “the quota system” against mi- 
norities in medical and professional 
schools across the country; its research 
and studies contributed to the enact- 
ment of fair employment legislation in 
some 18 States; its exposure of discrim- 
ination in housing developments and re- 
sorts has done much to put an end to 
such efforts to create second-class 
citizens. 

But to my mind, one of the foremost, 
farthest reaching achievements of the 
league may well be that its pioneering 
and continuing efforts to bring discrimi- 
nation out of the dark corners of our so- 
ciety have helped to make the whole 
area a prime public issue. Americans of 
good will now know that discrimination 
is wrong; that its moral and economic 
price is paid by all Americans. 

The league has refused to believe, as 
many do, that man must hate. Hate is 
born of fear, the league says, and fear is 
born of ignorance. Its job has therefore 
been to eliminate ignorance, to get the 
true meaning of democracy to all our 
citizens. 

Anti-Defamation League books, pam- 
phlets, records, and films are helping a 
new generation of Americans to be emo- 
tionally healthy, to understand their 
neighbor’s differences and respect them, 
to be secure from the appeals of prej- 
udice, to be incapable of joining hate 
movements—or even of tolerating them. 

Anti-Defamation League is bringing 
its vast wealth of experience and human 
relations materials to teachers and 
school administrators, to interreligious 
and intercultural forums which drama- 
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tize and promote the concepts of broth- 
erhood and fair play. 

After 50 years, the Anti-Defamation 
League has won recognition for its ef- 
forts “to secure justice and fair treat- 
ment to all citizens alike.” With na- 
tional headquarters in New York and 25 
regional offices throughout the country, 
Anti-Defamation League carries on five 
basic programs: 

To strengthen and sustain civil rights 
and civil liberties through law. 

To probe, through research, the why 
and wherefore of discrimination and its 
impact on American life. 

To make human relations education as 
vital to our school systems as the ‘“‘3—R’s.” 

To translate broad human relations 
concepts into the grassroots, neighbor- 
to-neighbor approach that is a prerequi- 
site for democratic living. 

To present a positive image of the 
American Jew and his contributions to 
democracy. 

The nature of these programs, the 
scope of Anti-Defamation League’s con- 
cern, is nowhere better revealed than in 
the distinguished roster of those upon 
whom the league has bestowed its annual 
America’s Democratic Legacy Award. In 
1948, Anti-Defamation League awarded 
the medallion to Charles E, Wilson, 
Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights. From this Committee 
came the impetus, in little more than a 
decade, for more civil rights progress 
than this country had seen in nearly a 
century. In 1949, Anti-Defamation 
League bestowed its America’s Demo- 
cratic Legacy Award upon President 
Harry S. Truman, who had conceived 
and created the Committee; in 1950, upon 
J. Howard McGrath, who, as Attorney 
General, had helped lead the fight to 
implement the Committee’s findings. 

In 1951 it went to Henry Ford II, the 
founder of the Ford Foundation. In 
1952 to Herbert H. Lehman, the fore- 
most champion of civil rights in the Sen- 
ate, the man who was not only its voice 
but its very heart and soul and con- 
science. 

In 1953 President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was honored for his leadership in 
the great crusade to bring about the 
elimination of Nazi tyranny over the 
oppressed peoples of Europe; for his 
vigorous campaign to eliminate racial 
segregation in the Armed Forces; for his 
efforts to end undemocratic patterns of 
discrimination in Washington, our Capi- 
tal City; for his leadership of the free 
world. 

The award for 1954-55 went to the 
Carnegie Corp., and the Ford and Rocke- 
feller Foundations. In 1956, Herbert H. 
Lehman was the recipient for the second 
time, along with James P. Mitchell and 
Charles P. Taft for advancing demo- 
cratic principles and institutions and 
contributing to good intergroup rela- 
tions, civil liberties, and human rights. 

The 85th Congress of the United States 
received it in 1957 for enacting the first 
civil rights law in 82 years. In 1958, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Look 
magazine, and the New York Times were 
the recipients for leading mass media in 
communicating democracy. In 1959 Ac- 
tors Equity, the Dramatists Guild, the 
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League of New York Theaters, and the 
Society of Directors and Choreographers 
were honored for projecting the basic 
American concept of individual worth 
in the American lifestream through the 
theater. 

Three great universities—Harvard, 
Notre Dame, and Brandeis—received the 
award in 1960 for their academic free- 
dom and social responsibility in leading 
intellectual development in the United 
States. And in 1961, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
the U.S. Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, was awarded the medallion for 
personifying America’s democratic pur- 
pose and humanity to Americans and to 
the rest of the world. 

President Kennedy received the cur- 
rent Anti-Defamation League America's 
Democratic Legacy Award for his dis- 
tinguished contribution to the enrich- 
ment of our democratic heritage.” 
His words upon receiving the medallion, 
perhaps best describe the strong rela- 
tionship between the work of the Anti- 
Defamation League and the work of 
our Nation itself: 


I am honored to receive this award from 
an organization which, on its 50th anni- 
versary, should, itself, be receiving an honor 
for distinguished contribution to the en- 
richment of America’s democratic legacy. 
Your tireless pursuit of equality of treat- 
ment for all Americans has made a lasting 
and substantial contribution to our de- 
mocracy, 

The men who first shaped the democratic 
legacy that you honor tonight were filled 
with a sense of commitment and of wonder 
at the importance of the events in which 
they were participating. It was not only as 
John Adams exalted, that they were to have 
the unique opportunity to write a new Con- 
stitution and form a new government and 
begin a new nation; it was also the deep 
conviction, as later expressed by Walt Whit- 
man, that here we have planted the stand- 
ard of freedom, and here we will test the 
capacities of men for self-government, 

America was to be the great experiment, 
a testing ground for political liberty, a model 
for democratic government, and although 
the first task was to mold a nation on these 
principles here on this continent, we would 
also lead the fight against its tyranny on 
all continents. In short, wrote Jefferson to 
Adams, “The flames kindled on the 4th 
of July 1776 have spread over too much of 
the globe to be extinguished by the feeble 
energies of despotism,” although Jefferson 
also foresaw that to attain liberty in other 
parts of the globe, years of desolation must 
pass over. 

Almost two centuries have passed since a 
small, weak nation, a beachhead on a con- 
tinent, began the great experiment of 
democracy in a world where government by 
the consent of the governed had been ex- 
tinguished for 2,000 years. And as Jeffer- 
son prophesied, there have been many years 
of desolation and destruction since. 

It seems to me that it is our responsibility 
in this year of change and hope to prove 
that we are equal to this great inheritance, 
to make it possible for the Four Freedoms 
which Franklin Roosevelt so eloquently de- 
scribed in another time of peril and danger 
20 years ago—to make sure that those Four 
Freedoms, indeed the great concept of in- 
divisible freedom, are made available to all 
of our people, to all of our citizens, and to 
bear our part of the burden as we have for 
so many years in making that great concept 
available to all people. 

This is a great inheritance. It is a proud 
privilege to be a citizen of the great Repub- 
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lic, to hear its songs sung, to realize that 
we are the descendants of 40 million peo- 
ple who left other countries, other familiar 
scenes, to come here to the United States 
to build a new life, to make a new oppor- 
tunity for themselves and their children. 

I think it is not a burden, but a privilege 
to have the chance in 1963 to share that 
great concept which was felt so deeply 
among all of our people then, to make this 
really, as it was for them, a new world, a 
new world for us, and, indeed, for all those 
who look to us, 

That is what this organization has stood 
for for 50 years. That is what this country 
has stood for for 200 years, and that is what 
this country will continue to stand for. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article entitled “The Fight 
Against Prejudice,” written by Thomas 
B. Morgan and published in this week’s 
issue of Look magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FICHT AGAINST PREJUDICE 


(By Thomas B. Morgan) 

In the United States in the 1960's: 

Jews are excluded from, or meet discrimi- 
nation in, more than half of America’s so- 
clal-cum-influential city and country clubs, 
from New York City to Los Angeles. (In a 
reverse twist, a number of Jewish clubs bar 
Christians.) 

Until last year, it had been virtually im- 
possible for a Jew to buy a house in the 
incorporated village of Bronxville, N.Y., on 
the northern outskirts of New York City, 
home of about one third of America’s 5,- 
510,000 Jews. 

In early 1960, nearly 300 separate acts of 
desecration were committed against Jewish 
houses of worship in America, including 
swastika painting, vandalism and dynamit- 
in; 


g. 

Job orders from thousands of U.S. firms are 
on file in the offices of private employment 
agencies across the country, stating specifi- 
cally, or in code, that Jews need not apply. 
(Negroes and oriental Americans, of course, 
get the same treatment.) y 

Many hotels in America’s playland, Flori 
bar Jews, although the situation has im- 
proved in recent years. 

And last year in Berkeley, Calif., by dialing 
a well-advertised number, you could, during 
a 1-week period, listen to a 3-minute tape- 
recorded phone message telling of the Jews’ 
conspiracy to take over Western civilization. 
This is an awe-inspiring concept when you 
consider that, in nearby Oakland, Jews have 
a hard time winning membership in the Elks 
Club. 

The Anti-Defamation League, which is the 
civil-rights arm of B'nai B'rith, largest 
(400,000 members) Jewish service organiza- 
tion, says that anti-Semitism persists in 
America—not only in the lunatic fringe, but 
also among nice people, some of whose best 
friends are Jews, and who ought to know 
better. “Anti-Semitism changes its forms 
and its intensity, but it does not disappear,” 
the league’s new national chairman, Dore 
Schary, told Look recently. 

Research, which is a large part of Anti- 
Defamation League’s business, shows that 
anti-Semitism is a pervasive (if sometimes 
secret) fact of American life. Yet, Anti- 
Defamation League hastens to add, that fact 
should not obscure the truth: American Jews 
today command more respect as Jews and 
have greater equality as Americans than at 
any time in this century. America itself is 
more egalitarian today than it has ever 
been, at least since the closing of the fron- 
tier. There are obvious social, political, and 
economic reasons for this—but one less- 
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appreciated reason should be taken into ac- 
count: Jewish Americans have won respect 
for themselyes and for other minorities by 
fighting for it, individually and through orga- 
nizations such as the Anti-Defamation 


e. 

This year marks the league’s 50th anni- 
versary. That it has been free and ready 
to fight is perhaps part of what America is 
all about, 

The league is a highly skilled human re- 
lations organization dedicated to combating 
prejudice and promoting understanding. 
It has headquarters in New York and re- 
gional offices in 25 cities. Its staff includes 
150 full-time lawyers, social scientists, ed- 
ucators, and public relations specialists. Its 
governing body is a 110-man commission of 
50 B'nai B'rith representatives and 52 other 
community leaders. Each regional office is 
governed by community representatives (to- 
tal, 4,000), who are, in turn, ADL’s major 
source of volunteer workers. League funds 
come from voluntary contributions collected 
in annual drives—plus the B'nai B'rith treas- 
ury. The budget for next year: $3,940,000. 
“We will do with it what we've always done,” 
Schary told Look. “Where we find prej- 
udice, we fight it. That’s a commitment 
you make as an American and as a Jew.” 

On the theory that the best defense is a 
good offense, the league was organized in 
1913 at the urging of a Bloomington, Nl., 
lawyer and B'nai B'rith member, Sigmund 
Livingston, who served as chairman for 33 
years. “The immediate objective of the 
league,” its charter said, “is to stop, by ap- 
peals to reason and conscience and * * * law, 
the defamation of the Jewish people. Its 
ultimate purpose is to secure justice and 
fair treatment to all citizens alike.” For 
B'nai B'rith, whose Hebrew name means 
Sons of the Covenant, this new covenant 
was a declaration of faith in America’s 
promise. 

Such an organization, assuming respon- 
sibility beyond the interests of one sect, was 
novel. But more to the point, it was some- 
thing new for U.S. Jews. There had been 
Jews among the earliest settlers. Jews 
fought in the Revolution, helped found 
cities, and died for the Union and the Con- 
federacy. The myth of the Christ-killers 
and the stereotype of Shylock were part of 
their burden, but they were generally treat- 
ed with fairness and judged as individuals. 
They were able, industrious. And most of 
them wanted to integrate. 

Unlike the Mormons, Jews were not mas- 
sacred for their beliefs. Their pains were 
minor compared to those of the Negroes, 
Jehovah's Witnesses, and west coast orientals. 
They were not victimized, as Catholics were, 
by Know-Nothings; and they were spared 
such pogroms as were visited upon the red 
Indian. They were spared so much that, in 
1877, when Saratoga’s Grand Union Hotel 
turned away the New York financier Joseph 
Seligman solely because he was a Jew, the 
American-Jewish community was genuinely 
startled. 

Rapid change came after 1890. Czarist 
persecutions sent a flood of Eastern European 
Jews to America, where they crammed into 
New York and Boston ghettos. Between 1900 
and 1913, almost 100,000 Jews a year landed 
in the United States. The Jewish popula- 
tion mushroomed—from the few hundred 
thousand of the year Seligman was rebuffed 
to some 2 million at the time Anti-Defama- 
tion League was founded. With little more 
than hope as a resource, younger immigrant 
Jews broke out of U.S. ghettos to compete 
in the rough-and-tumble, open society be- 
yond. Now, the Jews became visible. 

He appeared against the background of an 
America that was transforming itself from 
a rural republic into an industrial superstate. 
Painfully, clumsily, but inexorably, political 
power was moving away from farmers to city 
folk, from the old majority to the new 
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minorities, from statehouse to Capitol Hill. 
There was no turning back, but neither was 
there any way to know what the democratic 
life would be like when the country got 
where it was going. 

Some Americans resented change; others 
frankly feared it. Embittered, they fixed 
upon the Jew, a traditional scapegoat, and 
prejudice that was latent and abstract be- 
came manifest and real. 

By 1913, most U.S. newspapers identified 
Jewish lawbreakers as Jews: “Samuel Green, 
a Russian Jew, was apprehended today per- 
petrating * * *.” Dime novels stereotyped 
Jews as heinous swindlers, arsonists, and 
satyrs. Resorts and hotels advertised: “Re- 
stricted clientele—no Jews, no consumptives 
and no dogs.” The noun “Jew” became a 
verb and an adjective in spoken and written 
American English. Silent movies, whose 
daily audience topped 10 million, presented a 
steady diet of Rosenstein, the Jew money- 
lender, and Lowenstein, the Jew fence, in 
what were advertised as “Jew movies.” On 
the stage, Jewish comics themselves con- 
tributed to the stereotype. And, especially 
in the South and Midwest, labor-unionism, 
reform, anarchism, communism, capitalism, 
and birth control were all incorporated in 
the myth of a Jewish plot, passed on as 
gospel—and often with the Gospel. Jews 
meanwhile, quietly and privately criticized 
their tormentors, but they had not yet begun 
to fight. 

Then in Atlanta, Ga., on the afternoon of 
April 26, 1913, someone murdered Mary 
Phagan, a 14-year-old white Christian girl 
from nearby Marietta, Except for her killer, 
the last person to see her alive was the 
superintendent of the pencil factory where 
she worked. He was a 29-year-old-Jew 
named Leo Frank. The young man—Brook- 
lyn-reared president of the Atlanta chapter 
of B'nai B'rith—had given Mary Phagan her 
wages. Next day, he was arrested for the 
crime. As it happened, this circumstance 
had a galvanic effect on the men who created 
Anti-Defamation League. Certainly, B'nai 
B'rith would have founded the league sooner 
or later, but the story of Leo Frank struck 
the American-Jewish community like noth- 
ing before in its experience. It was Frank's 
destiny to give the league the sense of 
urgency that characterizes its operations to 
this day. 

Frank's trial was a farce, and he was sen- 
tenced to hang. Crowds outside the court- 
house chanted, “Hang the Jew.” Spectators 
inside got up to quote the Georgia bigot, 
Thomas E. Watson. In his widely dis- 
tributed publications, Watson switched from 
anti-Catholicism to anti-Semitism for the 
Frank case: “Our little girl—ours by the 
eternal God—has been pursued to a hideous 
death and bloody grave by this filthy per- 
verted Jew of New York.” Despite protests 
from the Atlanta Journal, the Hearst press, 
the newborn Anti-Defamation League and 
numerous emergency defense committees, 
Frank stayed in the death house. 

Hope rose when, at the cost of his career, 
Georgia’s Goy. John Slaton commuted 
Frank's sentence to life imprisonment. Said 
Slaton: “Two thousand years ago, another 
governor washed his hands * * * and turned 
a Jew over to a mob. For 2,000 years, that 
Governor's name has been a curse. If to- 
day another Jew were lying in his grave be- 
cause I had failed to do my duty, I would all 
through life find his blood on my hands, and 
must consider myself an assassin through 
cowardice.” His term in office ended, Slaton 
had to leave the State to save his own life 
from the mob. 

Leo Frank did not last long in jail. First, 
his throat was cut by a mad inmate. Then, 
as he recu „Tom Watson published: 
“Are the old lessons lifeless? Are the old 
glories gone? Are there no feet to tread 
old paths?” On August 17, 1915, 25 men of 
Georgia answered Watson’s questions. They 
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walked, unmolested, into the Milledgeville 
prison hospital, seized Frank, chained him 
to an automobile, and drove him from Mil- 
ledgeville to the outskirts of Marietta, Mary 
Phagan’s hometown. There, they strung him 
up on an old oak tree. While across the 
country Americans denounced the law of the 
mob, Watson triumphantly wrote: “Jew 
libertines take notice.” 

With Leo Frank as a bloody symbol, the 
Anti-Defamation League went to work. Its 
headquarters was Sigmund Livingston’s 
Chicago law office. It had two desks, a $200 
budget and the pledge of 150 prominent 
American Jews to work for its objectives. 
Except for the Frank case, they were kept 
busy in the early days dealing with so-called 
“random prejudice.” Thus, in 1913, the late 
Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New York 
Times, wrote an Anti-Defamation League 
memorandum that went to the editor of 
every U.S. daily newspaper. It was entitled, 
“A Note on the Word ‘Jew’,” and explained: 
“The word ‘Jew’ is a noun and should never 
be used as an adjective or verb. To speak 
of ‘Jew girls’ or ‘Jew stories’ is both objec- 
tionable and vulgar. The use of the word 
‘Jew’ as a verb—‘to Jew down’—is a slang 
survival of the medieval term of opprobrium 
and should be avoided altogether.” 

Effective beyond the league's greatest ex- 
pectations, the memorandum was reprinted 
in newspapers across the country and tacked 
up in city rooms, where it remained for years 
as a style guide for reporters and editors. 
In 1915, only 50 cases of “objectionable and 
vulgar” usage were found in the press, and, 
by 1920, virtually none. 

Simultaneously, private persuasion (the 
league’s most effective tactic in this period) 
was applied to the problem of “Jew movies” 
and “stage Jews.” With scripts, photos, and 
film clips to document their arguments, 
Anti-Defamation League representatives vis- 
ited vaudeville comics, theater owners, and 
booking agents to request changes. Motion 
picture producers received appeals and were 
threatened a little, while league volunteers 
campaigned for local film-censorship ordi- 
mances. As a result, in a few years, the 
offensive characters disappeared. 

In 1914, the league also conceived a list 
of reasons why Shakespeare's The Merchant 
of Venice” should not be taught to school 
children and sent it in a letter to the school 
superintendent in every town with over 10,- 
000 population. Personal Anti-Defamation 
League visits often followed up the letters. 
By the end of the decade, many big-city 
schools and even colleges had dropped the 
Shylock play. 

What with prohibitionists smashing saloon 
windows, suffragettes stopping traffic, an- 
archists blowing up buildings, and Com- 
stockians charging through our libraries, the 
league’s approach was mild, indeed. But by 
today’s standards of free speech, the early 
league was sometimes in conflict with the 
Bill of Rights. Anti-Defamation League has 
changed. Last year, while suggesting that 
harm might come from a TV production of 
“The Merchant of Venice,” the league re- 
iterated the stand it has taken in recent 
years—that “a work of great artistic quality 
* * * cannot be subject to censorship.” In 
the official history of Anti-Defamation 
League, to be published this year, the league 
offers this stand as an example of how, “as 
it matured Anti-Defamation League dis- 
played more and more understanding of the 
basic issues of civil liberties and freedom of 
expression.” 

When America went tooting off to make 
the world safe for democracy in 1917, war 
hysteria multiplied the league’s challenges. 
Unlike Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, Wood- 
row Wilson of Virginia was not quick to use 
the moral prestige of the Presidency as a force 
for tolerance, At the request of Anti- 
Defamation League and other Jewish groups, 
he did suppress an official U.S. Army manual 
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advising draft-board medical examiners that 
“the foreign born, and especially Jews, are 
more apt to malinger than the native born.” 
But Wilson did nothing to stop the witch- 
hunting of his Attorney General, Mitchell 
Palmer. The country’s war fever went up 
and stayed up, inflaming the growing tend- 
ency toward prejudice. Try as it would, 
Anti-Defamation League could never catch 
up with the fiction of Jewish malingering. 

After the armistice, Anti-Defamation 
League found that it had to fighter harder 
to stay in one place. America went on the 
last fling of the old order. Race riots in 
Chicago, Palmer's raids nationwide, the Ku 
Klux Elan’s ride to a peak membership of 
over 4 million, all formed a dismal back- 
ground for Jew baiting—perhaps best typified 
by the activities of Henry Ford, who invested 
millions of tax-deductible dollars in his 
newspaper, the Dearborn (Mich.) Independ- 
ent, which published spurious anti-Jewish 
tracts and revisions of history under head- 
lines like: “The International Jew: The 
World’s Problem.” It was the first massive 
anti-Semitic campaign in United States his- 
tory. Ford required his dealers to see to the 
newspaper’s distribution. At the height of 
the campaign, Independent circulation 
reached 700,000 weekly. 

For 7 years, all efforts by the league and 
other organizations to move the auto tycoon, 
and all public denunciations of the Inde- 
pendent failed. The paper kept up the 
attack until 1927. Then, at last, Ford re- 
leased a letter of apology to the Jewish com- 
munity for the Independent’s policies and 
publicly disclaimed anti-Semitism. After 
World War II, the league was gratified by 
the efforts of the Ford family to make 
amends: The 1951 reciplent of an America’s 
Democratic Legacy Award, presented an- 
nually by Anti-Defamation League for dis- 
tinguished contributions to the American 
heritage of freedom,” was Henry Ford II, 
and a winner for 1954 was the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

Private persuasion remained the league’s 
most frequent tactic in the twenties. But as 
discrimination became more virulent, the 
league began to fight in public. To counter 
the widely held belief that the Russian 
Revolution was a Jewish uprising, Anti- 
Defamation League set up a nationwide 
lecture tour for the Chicago Daily News cor- 
respondent, Isaac Don Levine, who had just 
come back from the Soviet Union with pre- 
cisely the opposite information. And, along 
with other organizations, the league did 
what it could to harass the hooded Klu Klux 
Klan. Ironically, Anti-Defamation League's 
proposals for unmasking legislation brought 
little response in the twenties, but were 
models for the laws passed in many States 
during the Klan revival of the forties. 

By all odds, the twenties were the nadir in 
the modern history of U.S. civil liberties. 
But the league and other groups fighting for 
minority rights accomplished more than they 
knew at the time. Out of America’s ideal 
of equality, they built what historian John 
P. Roche calls the ideology of civil liberty,” 
a doctrine of fair play for all groups that 
Millions could accept. In the thirties, the 
New Deal incorporated this doctrine in its 
philosophy. It was the adhesive that held 
together Franklin Roosevelt's coalition of 
underdogs. 

The league in the Roosevelt years—which 
were also the Hitler years—concentrated on 
vigilance work, gathering facts about na- 
tive Fascist movements and exposing them. 
Exposure, it found, worked where private 
persuasion could not. Anti-Defamation 
League kept tabs on 121 anti-Semitic or- 
ganizations and hundreds of pro-Nazi crack- 
pots. It became a leading source of infor- 
mation for the FBI and other police agencies. 
One of its undercover investigators turned 
up as chauffeur for Fritz Kuhn, Führer of 
the German-American Bund. Anti-Defama- 
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tion League also joined a coalition of groups 
fighting Father Charles Coughlin, the Royal 
Oak, Mich., radio priest, and in 1940, 
Coughlin went off the air. 

During the Roosevelt era, the Jewish- 
American community developed a new con- 
ception of self-defense. The Jews no longer 
imagined their interests to lie in appeals to 
the powerful,” says historian Oscar Handlin, 
“but in solidarity with the underprivileged. 
They sought security, not in * * * tolerance 
for themselves alone, but in the general as- 
sertion of the rights of all Americans.” To 
Anti-Defamation League, this meant an in- 
creased concentration on “affirmative” work, 
more literature, films and lectures on fair 
play, and a multiplication of local community 
activities. 

For the league, the American scene in 
World War II was different from what it had 
been in World War I. While the west coast 
was gripped by war hysteria, and thousands 
of Japanese-Americans were shamefully in- 
terned, the country as a whole remained 
calm, They were few anti-Semitic outbursts, 
and the old lie of Jewish malingering made 
only a feeble comeback. Finally, the revela- 
tions of the Germans’ “Final Solution of the 
Jewish Problem,” which left 6 million Jews 
dead in Nazi extermination camps, taught a 
seemingly unforgettable lesson about intol- 
erance. 

In the aftermath of the war, league ac- 
tivities reflected the changing expression of 
prejudice in American life, There was a 
running battle to be fought with such relics 
of the old anti-Semitic movements of the 
1930's as Gerald L. K. Smith and with those 
who made fitful attempts to reorganize hate 
groups. Whipped up by the Red threat 
abroad and the capture of home-grown Rus- 
sian spies, among whom were a number of 
Jews, extreme tension set in for a period, and 
all the old prejudices bobbed back into view. 
During the Army-McCarthy clash over se- 
curity at the Fort Monmouth (N.J.) Signal 
Corps research center, 36 employees, most of 
whom were Jews, were suspended. Bigots 
cried, “Jew Bolsheviks.” Anti-Defamation 
League, however, investigated the case of 
each man, and helped win reinstatement for 
28 of the 36. There was also a campaign— 
unsuccessful because it was nonsensical—to 
portray the Zionist movement, which aimed 
to establish a Jewish homeland in Israel, as 
a subversive plot demanding dual loyalties 
from U.S. Jews. But, above all, the postwar 
era was the time in which the league opened 
an intensive fight for full equality, not only 
for Jews, but for all minorities. 

Here is how Anti-Defamation League has 
fought its new battle: 

Racial discrimination: Soon after the war, 
Anti-Defamation League enlisted on the side 
of President Harry S. Truman’s Civil Rights 
Commission, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and other 
organizations in the struggle for Negro rights. 
The league's lawyers filed a brief in support 
of desegregation while the Supreme Court 
was weighing its historic 1954 decision. And 
in 1961, a year before the scheduled desegre- 
gation of schools in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
league experts helped local school officials, 
civic groups and police devise a program for 
peaceful integration. Last fall, Negro and 
white children in Chattanooga started going 
to school together without incident. An 
Anti-Defamation League book on this ex- 
perience will be available soon as a guide 
for other communities in the South. 

Job discrimination: In the thirties, a per- 
sonnel specialist estimated that almost all 
job orders filed with private employment 
agencies discriminated against somebody. 
For the past 15 years, the league has been 
helping to sponsor FEP (fair employment 
practices) laws. In California, for example, 
the 1958 FEP fight was going badly because 
groups agitating for the legislation lacked 
documentary evidence of actual job discrim- 
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ination. Then an employee of a private em- 
ployment agency brought copies of coded 
job orders from 200 Los Angeles firms to 
Anti-Defamation League's local office. He 
explained the code—the number 99 meant 
“no Negroes,” number 53 meant “no Jews“ 
to the league's regional director, Milton 
Senn, a former U.S. Army counterintelligence 
Officer, In 1958 and again in 1959, Senn filed 
complaints against hundreds of firms with 
the President's Committee on Government 
Contracts. “We knew few of these firms 
would fall under Federal jurisdiction,” Senn 
told Look, “but the charges created a public 
discussion of job discrimination and called 
attention to the seriousness of the situation.” 
Then, armed with photographic enlargements 
of the telltale job orders, an Anti-Defamation 
League representative testified for the FEP 
bill again. Later in 1959, it passed the Cali- 
fornia Legislature. Anti-Defamation League 
had been the only organization among the 
many in the FEP campaign to come up with 
substantive evidence. 

Discrimination in college admissions: The 
practice of discriminating against Jewish 
applicants for college admissions became 
widespread in the twenties and thirties. By 
1949, for example, many U.S. colleges main- 
tained a quota system—which limited the 
number of Jewish students to a fixed per- 
centage of the total admitted, no matter how 
many might qualify. That year, Anti- 
Defamation League conceived a “crack the 
quota system” campaign. The American 
Council on Education, together with the 
league, called a conference, attended by 
delegates from more than 100 colleges and 
graduate schools, to discuss discriminatory 
admissions practices. From this beginning, 
and helped along by such other pressures as 
the country’s critical need for scholars, the 
Anti-Defamation League campaign resulted 
in a drastic decline in the number of 
quota colleges. Recently, Anti-Defamation 
League reported that over 1,000 schools have 
revised application blanks to eliminate one 
or more questions regarding the racial or 
religious background of potential students. 

Housing discriminations: After 1917, it 
was commonplace for homeowners to enter 
into restrictive covenants (the buyer of a 
house pledged, under penalty of law, not to 
resell the house to a member of particular 
minority groups). In the late forties, the 
Supreme Court ruled that restrictive cove- 
nants were not enforceable in the courts, 
Voluntary agreements on neighborhood pur- 
ity were not affected. Since then, the 
league has worked for State and city ordi- 
nances aimed at outlawing housing discrimi- 
nation of any kind. Such regulations are 
now in force in several States and a number 
of major cities, The league has also been 
effective in the housing area using persua- 
sion—backed up by the threat of exposure in 
the press. 

Eight years ago, an Anti-Defamation 
League regional office began to study com- 
plaints of discrimination against Jews in a 
vast middle-and-upper-income housing de- 
velopment owned by a major U.S. corpora- 
tion. Jews, it was said, were restricted to 
certain buildings in a section that had be- 
come known as “the ghetto.” Anti-Defa- 
mation League obtained a list of all project 
residents and, through a check of contribu- 
tors to the United Jewish Welfare Fund, fol- 
lowed by a door-to-door solicitation of new 
members of B’nal B'rith, determined that 
Jews were concentrated in six buildings. 
Next, with wives of B’nai B'rith members 
posing as applicants, Anti-Defamation 
League proved conclusively that the rental 
officer gave certain preferences to applicants 
with “non-Jewish” names. Evidence in 
hand, Anti-Defamation League representa- 
tives met with an officer of the corporation, 
who assured them that discrimination was 
contrary to company policy. After an inves- 
tigation of its own, the corporation confirmed 
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the league’s findings. Anti-Defamation 
League checked on the buildings periodically 
and is now satisfied that desegregation is 
being accomplished. 

Separation of church and state: From its 
earliest days, Anti-Defamation League took 
the position that sectarian religious observ- 
ances in public schools were a violation of 
the constitutional provision for freedom of 
religion. It kept an account of schools dis- 
playing religious symbols and distributing 
sectarian texts to students, but mere ex- 
posure of such data had little effect. In 
recent years, the league has taken a more 
active role. In New York, it challenged the 
practice of beginning each school day with 
the “regents’ prayer.” It opposed in Penn- 
sylvania a requirement that the Bible be 
read without comment in the daily open- 
ing exercises of public schools; and in Mary- 
land, a requirement that the Lord's Prayer 
be recited. 

Inevitably, the League’s vigorous interven- 
tion in the running church-state contro- 
versy has created friction between Jews and 
non-Jews. Recently, the Jesuit magazine 
America wrote an editorial, To Our Jewish 
Friends,” asking whether the zeal of a “vocal 
segment” within the Jewish community was 
not damaging to the community as a whole. 
Commonweal, a lay-edited Catholic weekly, 
answered America: “After centuries of Chris- 
tian persecution of Jews, it would be a mon- 
umental irony to accuse Jews of fostering 
anti-Semitism.” 

While Catholics argue among themselves 
about Jews, the consensus is that a greater 
understanding exists between Catholics and 
Jews than might have seemed possible a gen- 
eration ago. To a degree, this accord has 
been a result of work done by Anti-Defama- 
tion League, which has defended Catholic 
rights; publicized, as a forgery, the so-called 
Knights of Columbus oath; organized inter- 
religion seminars, conferences, and summer 
camps, and joined on numerous occasions 
with Catholic social-action groups to com- 
bat intolerance. 

Busier than ever today, the league is fight- 
ing a single sin—prejudice—in a multitude 
of ways through national and regional vig- 
ilance work, education, and research. From 
a $500,000 research project set up at the 
University of California 2 years ago, it hopes 
to find out, among other things, the role that 
Christian churches play in anti-Semitism 
and how prejudice is learned. Dr. Charles 
Glock, director of the University of Cali- 
fornia survey research center says: “We want 
to find out under what conditions Americans, 
who are usually ambivalent about Jews, 
transcend this and react toward the Jew, 
not as a Jew, but as a person.” The league 
expects Dr. Glock's report in 3 years. Mean- 
while, some of the Anti-Defamation League’s 
continuing concerns include: textbooks that 
inadequately teach the history of U.S. mi- 
nority groups or the story of Nazi Germany; 
immigration laws that discriminate nst 
ethnic groups; and radical rightwing polit- 
ical groups whose leadership now eschews 
anti-Semitism, but among whose members 
are well-known professional bigots, 

The league sees no end to the work it is 
in. As Benjamin Epstein, Anti-Defamation 
League's operational chief, told Look: “Fight- 
ing prejudice is part of a process. The 
league is one force among many in a great 
country. Prejudiced behavior has changed 
because enormous forces—education, govern- 
ment, unions, business, and civic organiza- 
tions—have been at work and all of them 
together have made progress. We feel that 
the league may have been, on occasion, a 
catalyst. But the important thing is that 
change for the better has come about be- 
cause the goal of full equality coincides with 
the ideals that Americans really believe in. 
Change comes because people of good will 
want their ideals to be meaningful in their 
own lives.” 
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BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRA- 
TION EXTENDED TO SOUTHERN 
IDAHO 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in Sep- 
tember, southern Idaho will start col- 
lecting on a debt that is long overdue. 

The decision of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration to include all of Idaho in the 
Bonneville power marketing area means 
that, by late summer, Federal wholesale 
power customers in southern Idaho will 
have their rates reduced by approxi- 
mately 40 percent. 

This is only the dramatic beginning of 
what extension of low-cost Bonneville 
Power Administration power can mean 
to southern Idaho—the first installment 
on a long-deferred payment to Idaho for 
her contribution to the downstream gen- 
eration of Federal power. 

Since first coming to the Senate, I have 
sought means by which Idaho could ob- 
tain her just share in this downstream 
generation. Our Snake River drains 
nearly half of the great Pacific North- 
west basin, providing over one-fourth of 
the annual flow at the big Government 
dams on the lower Columbia. Our tax 
money has helped build these mighty 
dams, and they belong every bit as much 
to the people of Idaho as to the people of 
Oregon or Washington. From the be- 
ginning, we should have had the right 
to share in the bounty of our own re- 
sources, 

Yet, Mr. President, from the start, 
southern Idaho was left out, while the 
remainder of the Northwest was enriched 
by abundant low-cost power from tre- 
mendous generators at such projects as 
The Dalles, McNary, and Bonneville, 
creating industry, payrolls, and new 
wealth. Our second-class citizenship 
lasted until Secretary of the Interior 
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Udall signed the order this week, includ- 
ing the whole of southern Idaho, and 
small adjoining portions of Wyoming, 
Utah, and Nevada, within the marketing 
area of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. The Secretary's order makes the 
Bonneville Power Administration mar- 
keting area conform with the natural 
basin drained by the Snake-Columbia 
River system. 
1. IMMEDIATE IMPACT 


Of immediate benefit to southern 
Idaho from the extension, will be the 
savings from the reduced rates targeted 
to go into effect by September 1. The 
17 municipalities and rural electric co- 
operatives in southern Idaho, which have 
been purchasing their wholesale power 
from the Bureau of Reclamation, will 
become customers of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. From now on, 
Bonneville Power Administration will be 
the sole marketing agent for all power 
generated at Federal dams in the North- 
west, including the Bureau dams in 
southern Idaho. 

The Bureau’s wholesale rates have 
averaged 5.26 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
while the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion rate for the same class of customers 
elsewhere in the Columbia River Basin 
has been 3.10 mills. This means that the 
Idaho public power agencies should real- 
ize savings of approximately 40 percent 
in the first year. The potential annual 
savings to the Bureau’s present custom- 
ers, set out in dollar amounts, are listed 
in the schedule which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the schedule 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparative cost of wholesale power to public agency power distributors in southern Idaho 
area 


Bureau of Reclamation customers 


Actual cost, 1961 
(calendar year) 


Cost at Bonneville Power Administration 
wholesale rates and potential savings 


M Potential savings 
Dollars Mills 
kilowatt- 
hour 
1. Nongenera' 
Village rot Awion 5. 81 6, 637 3.15 5, 592 46 
City of DUOT AAA cek 5.72 112, 449 3.01 101, 513 47 
Village of Declo.. 6. 23 3, 586 3.39 3,012 46 
Village of Heyburn 5.55 58, 586 3.28 40, 605 41 
V of Minidoka. 6.06 1.913 3.22 1, 688 47 
City of Rupert 5.74 71, 660 3.05 63, 228 47 
River Electric Coopera! 4. 45 75, 376 2.83 43, 232 36 
Prairie Power Cooperative 5. 58 6, 365 3.74 3, 140 33 
Raft River Rural Electric Coopera 5.06 144, 048 3.07 93, 465 39 
East End Mutual Electric Co 6.14 7, 427 3. 27 6, 529 47 
Farmers le Co 6, 26 4.748 3.33 4.171 47 
Ri ide 6.22 6, 259 3.32 5, 464 47 
R El ie 0 5. 93 27, 909 3.14 24.844 47 
South Side Electric Lines 5. 80 20. 697 3.24 17, 967 46 
7 —— ppr & Power Co 5. 90 36, 946 3.12 32, 953 47 
aleott Electric Co. 6. 28 1, 757 3.36 1. 528 47 
Subtotal 2 S eaaa 5.41 586, 363 3.07 448, 931 43 
2 Generating 
wy. of ‘Idaho Walle: S 5 nie 4.88 325, 000 3. 67 106, 884 25 
Fall River Rural Electric 5 6.03 44, 850 4.97 9, 529 18 
Lower Valley Power & Light 5.06 45, 000 2. 54 , 820 50 
A ES ot Wet Sto. wenn essen 5.00 414, 850 3.60 161. 233 28 
I s e 5.26 | 1,001, 213 3.27 610, 164 38 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
public power agencies appearing in the 
above chart service some 25,000 ac- 


counts. Since the wholesale cost of the 
Government power they buy represents 
a substantial portion of their cost of do- 
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ing business, the low Bonneville Power 
Administration rate should result in sav- 
ings that can be passed through to the 
ultimate consumer, whether the house- 
wife in Burley or Idaho Falls, or the 
farmer who pumps his water with power 
supplied from his rural electrical co-op. 
The Secretary’s order also meets the 
projected future power needs of these 
agencies. The Bureau of Reclamation 
would have been able to meet their re- 
quirements only until the fall of 1964. 


2. RECLAMATION HELPED 


Contrary to the scare talk already be- 
ing seeded, the Secretary’s order fully 
protects water needs for irrigation. The 
Bureau of Reclamation will continue to 
operate its projects for irrigation and 
other project purposes. Use of these 
projects to generate electricity shall re- 
main subordinate to their use for irriga- 
tion, in accordance with applicable State 
water law. Repayment arrangements 
between the Bureau and irrigation dis- 
tricts will not be disturbed, and there 
will be no adverse effect upon any irri- 
gator's present water supply or rates. 

Far from detracting in any way from 
irrigation, the order actually enhances 
the future prospects for new reclamation 
projects in southern Idaho, since the ex- 
tension will permit added financial as- 
sistance for Idaho projects from down- 
stream power revenues. In this respect 
also, Idaho thus becomes a full-fledged 
partner in the development of the North- 
west. 

3. PROMISING LONG-TERM BENEFITS 


The Bonneville Power Administration 
sells its power only in wholesale lots to: 
first, municipalities; second, electrical 
rural co-ops; third, private utility com- 
panies; or, fourth, large industrial users. 
It is the latter that holds such promise 
for the phosphate industry in southeast- 
ern Idaho. At present rates, 25 percent 
of the cost of producing elemental phos- 
phorus is the cost of power. A reduction 
of 2 mills would drop production costs by 
$4.50 per ton, meaning lower prices for 
concentrated fertilizers and their in- 
creased use and demand. Itis estimated 
that an assured supply of cheap power at 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
rates would add 3,000 new jobs to Idaho’s 
phosphate industry, and 6,000 new jobs 
to supporting industries and services, 
with an aggregate payroll of some $75 
million. These new taxpaying industries 
would be a major breakthrough for 
Idaho’s economy, but to achieve them 
will require either the construction of a 
transmission line from the main Bonne- 
ville Power Administration grid at Lewis- 
ton to Soda Springs, or a wheeling con- 
tract with the Idaho Power Co. Because 
the public interest so obviously demands 
it, I am confident that a way will be 
found to solve this problem. 


4. DISPELLING SOME “BOGEYS” 


The argument heard most frequently 
against the extension of the Bonneville 
Power Administration into southern 
Idaho, is that it will somehow ruin the 
private utility companies which have op- 
posed the move, and thus deprive us of 
the taxes they pay. Nothing could be 
further from the truth, as the years 
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ahead will bear out. Private power com- 
panies have long engaged in business 
within the old Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration marketing area, in Oregon, 
Washington, northern Idaho, and west- 
ern Montana, without impediment. In 
fact, they have prospered and expanded 
most profitably, while their rates have 
actually declined. 

In southern Idaho, where the Idaho 
Power Co. rates were increased just 
months ago, our experience has not been 
so favorable. But, in the long run, with 
Bonneville Power Administration power 
becoming available to bulk customers 
and to the private utilities themselves, 
the lower wholesale rate will gradually 
temper retail rates, unless our experi- 
ence is to differ from that of our neigh- 
bors. Thus even those who purchase 
their power from the private utility com- 
panies will eventually stand to gain. 

Last year when I joined with Repre- 
sentatives RaLPH Harpinc and Gracie 
Pfost to petition Interior Secretary Udall 
to investigate the feasibility of marketing 
Bonneville Power Administration power 
in southern Idaho, I predicted there 
would be bitter recriminations. Now 
that the investigation has proved the ex- 
tension to be sound, and the order has 
been signed, that prediction is coming 
true. But I said then, and say again, 
that with our success in finally getting 
cheap power introduced into southern 
Idaho, the day will come, after all the 
sound and fury has died away, when 
people will say: “What a great thing this 
has been for everybody. Why didn’t we 
have it from the start?” 


THE COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY— 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
May 17, 1963, I addressed the Senate 
on the subject of southeast Asia, point- 
ing out the problems in Laos, and the 
possible loss of all of southeast Asia as 
a result of the failure of the coalition 
government which we were largely in- 
strumental in forcing into power. I 
asked what the administration policy 
was in southeast Asia. Recently other 
comments were made by Senators of 
both political parties, asking what the 
administration policy is in a number of 
foreign fields. 

I was interested to read in yesterday’s 
Washington Daily News a column written 
by Virginia Prewett, a highly competent 
reporter, entitled “What Is Administra- 
tion Policy?” 

I believe that at least two paragraphs 
of the article should be read to the Sen- 
ate. Later I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed 
in the Record. Miss Prewett writes: 

Leaders of the Kennedy administration 
who back the “Rostow Position Paper” in 
foreign policy apparently have leaked the 
details of this key set of guidelines to in- 
form the American people of what is going 
on. This is healthy. 

As previously noted in this column, ex- 
pressed most simply, the Rostow policy“ 
when applied at Latin America and Africa— 
is “an effort not to win allies or even friends, 
but to help build stable, peaceable and 
economically sturdy nations, ‘hopefully re- 
sponsive to the consent of the governed.“ 
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Cuban policy concentrates on avoiding war 
with Russia. 

Major postwar history disproves the idea 
that communism can be overcome with 
economic aid alone. The Marshall plan in 
Europe, even though it rebuilt devastation, 
was not winning against communism until 
NATO was formed and Truman took a bold 
decision to stop communism by force in 
Greece. 

If we need any further proof that a rising 
living standard by itself does not wean peo- 
ple away from communism, we have only 
to consider the recent Italian elections. Italy 
is more prosperous today than it has ever 
been. Yet the Communist vote is rising, as 
the United States tolerates Castro, courts 
Yugoslavia, and toys with recognizing 
Hungary. 


Mr. President, the point of my read- 
ing from this article is that throughout 
the entire country people are trying to 
determine what the administration’s pol- 
icy is with respect to all the crucial areas 
which confront us on every continent of 
the world. We get no reply other than 
that, apparently, we do not wish to em- 
barrass Mr. Khrushchev, or that we do 
not wish to take any firm action which 
will result in our being able, as leaders 
of the free world, to try to win the con- 
test in which we are engaged. 

Because I believe this is such a good 
article, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
May 22, 1963] 

Is ADMINISTRATION Ponce? 

(By Virginia Prewett) 

Leaders of the Kennedy administration who 
back the Rostow Position Paper in foreign 
policy apparently have leaked the details of 
this key set of guidelines to inform the 
American people of what is going on. This 
is healthy. 

As previously noted in this column, ex- 
pressed most simply, the Rostow policy— 
when applied at Latin America and Africa— 
is an effort not to win allies or even friends, 
but to help build stable, peaceable, and eco- 
nomically sturdy nations, hopefully respon- 
sive to the consent of the governed. 
Cuban policy concentrates on avoiding war 
with Russia. 


WHAT 


ACCOUNTING 

This thesis accounts for the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s heavy emphasis on the Alli- 
ance for Progress in Latin America and the 
attempt to avoid political issues there. 

Major postwar history disproves the idea 
that communism can be overcome with eco- 
nomic aid alone. The Marshall plan in Eu- 
rope, even though it rebuilt devastation, was 
not winning against communism until NATO 
was formed and Truman took a bold decision 
to stop communism by force in Greece. 

If we need any further proof that a rising 
living standard by itself does not wean peo- 
ple away from communism, we have only to 
consider the recent Italian elections. Italy 
is more prosperous today than it has ever 
been. Yet the Communist vote is rising, as 
the United States tolerates Castro, courts 
Yugoslavia, and toys with recognizing Hun- 


gary. 

In studying the Rostow position, the ques- 
tion arises as to why the United States finds 
its desirable to make “an effort not to win 
friends or even allies.” The Kennedy admin- 
istration’s Kremlinologists“ are supplying 
the answer quite freely in their behind- 
scenes briefings these days. They say simply 
that a major objective of U.S. foreign policy 
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at present is to avoid pushing Khrushchev, 
for fear that he'll fall and we'll get some- 
body worse in Russia. 

EXPLANATION 

The Christian Science Monitor recently ex- 
plained how this works in Cuba and south- 
east Asia. 

In Cuba, the United States is protecting 
the position of the Russians because Castro's 
more violent tendencies would make things 
worse without them, says the Monitor. 

In Laos, says the paper, the United States 
thinks Russia should be the more dominant 
power, in opposition to the Red Chinese. 
Hence we are taking a strong stand there. 

This respected newspaper explains U.S. pol- 
icy by saying in effect that U.S. policy is 
guided by a desire to protect Russian inter- 
ests in Cuba and southeast Asia. 

This manipulation may explain what is 
happening, but it by no means agrees with 
what the administration says when its lead- 
ers go to Congress for money or to the 
American people. The whole question needs 
clarification by the White House. 


ANNUAL SESSIONS OF THE US. 
COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
NINTH CIRCUIT IN THE DISTRICT 
OF HAWAII 
Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I have 

recently been appraised by my colleagues 

in the Hawaii Bar Association that pres- 
sures might be exerted upon Congress 
to eliminate the practice of the judges of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth 

Circuit sitting in Honolulu once a year. 

The argument apparently seems to be 

that such trips undertaken by these 

judges place an unnecessary drain on 

Federal funds. 

I should like to point out the following 
facts, which are supported by members 
of the Hawaii Bar Association, as well as 
distinguished members of the bench in 
Hawaii. 

Prior to 1962, the practice was that 
Hawaii attorneys all had to go to San 
Francisco or Los Angeles to argue cases 
initially brought up in Hawaii. Al- 
though, of course, every attorney wel- 
comes a client who can afford to send 
him to the mainland United States to 
argue a case in the Ninth Circuit Court, 
such trips imposed a tremendous burden 
upon the client. In addition to the $300- 
plus round trip expenses involved, it 
usually took 3 days of the attorney’s time, 
plus expenses. This meant that there 
was a minimum bill of between $750 to 
$1,000 imposed against each side in every 
case appealed to the Ninth Circuit Court. 
Furthermore, in terms of judicial pro- 
cedure, prior to 1962, local attorneys in 
Hawaii had no opportunity to see and 
observe how an appeal was handled by 
the circuit court until they had to con- 
front the court for the first time with 
one of their own cases to argue. 

Thus, in terms of expenses involved 
and judicial procedure it appears to me 
that any attempt to deny the State of 
Hawaii the right to confront the judges 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit in Honolulu is unreason- 
able. 

In addition to these factors, I should 
like to point out another factor which 
indicates how valuable it is to the cause 
of justice to have members of the Ninth 
Circuit Court visit Honolulu annually. 
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This factor was starkly brought out 
during the last sitting of the court in 
Honolulu. At that particular time there 
were two appeals taken in proper. This 
meant that the citizens involved pre- 
sented their own cases to the judges of 
the Ninth Circuit in Honolulu. In 
neither case could the appellants have 
afforded to have taken the expensive trip 
to San Francisco or Los Angeles to pre- 
sent their own cases. Regardless of the 
merit of the appeals in the two instant 
cases, the mere physical presence of the 
judges of the Ninth Circuit in Honolulu 
enabled these citizens to present their 
cases before the bench of justice, a right 
which should be always resident in the 
citizen. Now, had it not been for the 
judges of the Ninth Circuit going to 
Honolulu, this fundamental right of 
every American citizen would naturally 
have been denied these appellants. 

The annual visits of the judges of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit to Honolulu since 1962 for these 
reasons mentioned have been looked 
upon by all in Honolulu—citizens, trial 
attorneys, as well as the members of the 
bench—as extremely necessary. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that any 
attempt to discontinue this practice is 
to me basically an infringement of the 
American concept of justice and due 
process. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
a resolution adopted by the executive 
board of the Bar Association of Hawaii 
on May 13, 1963, pertaining to annual 
sessions of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit in the District of 
Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION PERTAINING TO ANNUAL SESSIONS 
OF THE U.S. Court OF APPEALS FOR THE 
NINTH CIRCUIT IN THE DISTRICT or HAWAN 
Whereas there has been both a desire and 

a need of long standing for the U.S. Court 

of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit to hold an- 

nual sessions in the District of Hawaii; and 

Whereas, it is evident that the citizens of 
the State of Hawaii are entitled to enjoy the 
same opportunity afforded all other citizens 
expeditiously and economically to pursue 
the right of appeal; and 

Whereas the geographic location of the 
State of Hawaii is such that, unless said 
court of appeals holds annual sessions in 
the State of Hawaii, the citizens of the State 
of Hawail must incur unusually heavy bur- 
dens, both in time and in money expended, 
in order to pursue the right of appeal; and 

Whereas such considerations of time and 
money have in the past precluded citizens 
from exercising their right of appeal; and 

Whereas the principle of equal justice 
recommends that no citizen be forced to 
abandon a right before the courts because 
it cannot be pursued expeditiously and eco- 
nomically; and 

Whereas in response to this need, the 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit held 
sessions in Honolulu, Hawaii, in 1962 and 
1963, resulting in an opportunity for persons 
who would otherwise have been forced to 
abandon their right to appeal to be heard: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Executive Board of the 
Bar Association of Hawaii, That the US. 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit be, 
and it hereby is, respectfully requested and 
invited to hold annual sessions in the Dis- 
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trict of Hawaii on a permanent basis; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Members of the Congress of the 
United States from the State of Hawail, to 
the chief judge, US. Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit, and to the Director, Ad- 
ministrative Office of the U.S. Courts. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution was adopted by the executive board 
of the Bar Association of Hawaii on May 13, 
1963. 

Berry M. VITOUSEK, 
Executive Secretary, 
Bar Association of Hawaii, 


RADICAL RIGHT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, our dis- 
tinguished colleague and deputy minority 
leader, Senator KucHe., made a speech 
here some days ago on the radical right 
so timely and appealing that it is still 
reverberating in the public press. A fine 
article on this subject has been written 
by Alan E. Emory in the outstanding 
north country newspaper, the Water- 
town Times of Watertown, N.Y. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Catrrornia’s KUCHEL ALL THROUGH BEING 
PATIENT WirTH RADICAL RicHtT 


(By Alan S, Emory) 

“I would like to call you a lot of rotten, 
insulting names befitting a traitor or rat. 

“If we get enough Senators like you in 
Washington, the Communists certainly will 
have nothing to worry about. 

“There is more Americanism in one of 
[Gerald L. K.] Smith’s little fingers than 
your whole rotten, foul-smelling carcass.” 

This is the kind of mail that has been 
flooding the office of Senator THomas H. 
KucHEL (pronounced Kee-kul), son of a 
pioneer newspaper editor who ran the Ku 
Klux Klan out of Anaheim, Calif., for per- 
secution of Catholics. Now the California 
Republican is under fire himself for point- 
ing the finger at the far rightwing groups 
whose “ugly labors,” he says, perform 
a service to the Kremlin itself.” 

Senator KUCHEL, a determined, energetic 
liberal, first heard of the John Birch Society 
at the 1960 Republican National Convention, 
but did not concern himself very much 
about it. Soon, however, an avalanche of 
mail descended on his office condemning 
former President Eisenhower and Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren as tools of the Soviet Union, 
and in the spring of 1961 Senator KUCHEL 
made a speech urging investigation of the 
rightwing elements. 

Even after his reelection last fall by 
more than 700,000 votes the rightwing at- 
tacks continued, particularly on Operation 
Water Moccasin III, an Army exercise in 
counterinsurgent warfare attended by 124 
observers from friendly nations. 

Senator KUCHEL had his staff get the facts 
from the Army, conferred with the Sena- 
tors from Georgia, where the exercise was 
conducted, wrote calm letters of explanation 
to his constituents explaining that thou- 
sands of foreign troops were not being 
trained by the United Nations to take over 
the United States. His efforts failed. 

As the “hate mail” continued to pour 
in, the Senator decided it was time to stand 
up in the Senate and call them to account. 

“A Member of Congress has the respon- 
sibility of leadership,” he said in an inter- 
view the other day. “I tried to discharge 
that leadership. This is something that 
needed to be said, needs to be said again 
and by more people. In every generation 
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you have people who take an extreme posi- 
tion on questions, but it is simply incredi- 
ble they can believe there is a giant con- 
spiracy in the American Government to 
turn over the whole country to the Soviet 
Union and communism.” 

One of the Senator’s problems is that 
the rumors about Operation Water Moc- 
casin were spread in a congressional news- 
letter by Representative James Urr, of Cali- 
fornia, who denounced Senator KUCHEL for 
the attack on the rightwing. 

The KucHEL speech was not exactly a 
surprise to those who knew him well. His 
father, Henry Kuchel, son of a pioneer family 
that founded Anaheim (home of Disney- 
land) in 1859, lost his sight when Thomas 
was born in 1910, but continued his work, 
dictating editorials to his wife and later, 
his son. Young THomas researched history 
and Government for his father, acquiring 
a thorough background in the subjects. 

As a child he did odd jobs in the print shop 
and on the Anaheim Gazette, attended public 
schools in Anaheim, and received his bache- 
lor's and law degrees from the University of 
Southern California. He practiced law and, 
when a man who worked for his brother sug- 
gested he run for the State assembly in 1936, 
he did and was elected twice there, twice to 
the State senate. 

At the age of 30 he was the youngest man 
ever elected chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee of California, spent 
from 1942 to 1945 in the Navy and, on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1946, was appointed State comp- 
troller. The following November he was 
elected by the largest vote ever received by 
a candidate for that office. In 1952 Gov. 
Earl Warren appointed him to the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and he was reelected by whopping mar- 
gins in 1954, 1956, and 1962. 

“I take my Republicanism from the Lin- 
colns, the Teddy Roosevelts, Hiram John- 
sons, Earl Warrens, and Dwight Eisenhowers,” 
Senator KucHEL says. He distributed John- 
son handbills while in high school and 
worked in the Senator's reelection campaign 
in 1934, 

A stanch public power advocate—he sup- 
ported New York State construction of the 
Niagara River redevelopment—he battled 
against bitter opposition to win Government 
construction of the Trinity River project in 
California. The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
fought him every foot of the way, and the 
Eisenhower administration Secretary of the 
Interior, Fred A. Seaton, favored Federal 
building of the water project, but sale of the 
hydroelectric power by the utility company. 

Senator KucuHe strongly opposed this 
nership plan that gave kilowatts priority over 
actual use of the water and won his fight. 
However, the battle continues with the ques- 
tion of who should distribute the power from 
other phases of the project. 

The Senator is an energetic, but compara- 
tively self-effacing man. He writes no news- 
letter, only does a regular twice-a-month 
radio show during campaign years when 
funds are available. He makes a point of 
barring afternoon appointments, preferring 
to stay on or close to the Senate floor, from 
which he can be summoned for discussions. 
He frequently works out in the Senate gym- 
nasium to stay in shape. 

However, he does not get much chance to 
play his favorite game of golf, though he has 
a standing invitation to match shots with 
Sam Snead at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., whenever he wants. Recently he and a 
newspaper publisher friend drove a long dis- 
tance to a good course to play, got out of the 
car and closed the doors, automatically lock- 
ing it with the keys inside and the clubs on 
the back seat. The two men had to search 
high and low along the manicured course to 
find a rock to break a car window so they 
could get their clubs out. 

Senator KucHet’s speech on the right wing 
was notable, because among other things, he 
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is the GOP Senate whip, or assistant leader 
and the liberals’ counterpart to conservative 
Everett M. DIRKSEN, of Illinois. On May 2 
he told the Senate, “It is disgusting to find 
self-appointed saviors, whether infantile or 
cunning, preying profitably and psychotically 
on the fears of Americans in the name of 
anticommunism. They are doing the devil’s 
work far better than the Communists them- 
selves could do. 

“America has enough immediate and dead- 
ly dangerous enemies without adding hob- 
goblins,” he added. “It is distressing and 
disillusioning to find persons of normal edu- 
cational attainments—or any educational 
level—falling hysterically and emotionally, 
without reservations, for the unadulterated 
venom spewed by out-and-out crackpots for 
paranoia and profit * * * They seek to di- 
vide and too often succeed in dividing our 
people, far better than any Communist 
agents could do.” 

Replied an unsigned correspondent. “That 
was a speech that could only come from the 
brain of a jackass. You are indeed a damn 
fool.” A postcard shouted, “You lier (sic).” 
Another writer saluated the Senator with, 
“Hail Comrade,” and attached a red ribbon 
as the “red sash of the Great Order of 
Lenin.” 

Others said, “You are brainwashed.” “You 
Kennedy-Khrushchev-Knigger-lovin’ de- 
mon.” “Why don’t you create an army made 
up of Senators and Jews?” “I went to the 
bathroom and vomited.” “Dear TomAss the 
Kuchelectivist.” 

“Have you consulted a psychoanalyst late- 
ly?” asked a letter. “You know you really 
should. We are sorry for you, you are a sick 
man.” Another wondered if “you think you 
will get a slice of the Communist pie, a seat 
in the Politburo or if you are just plain 
stupid.” 

And one said that “if Nelson Rockefeller is 
as intelligent as I think he is he won't have 
you on the same ticket with him.” 

“I read the letters in fascinated horror,” 
Senator KucHEL says. 

Senator KUCHEL, who has been mentioned 
as à possibility for the Republican ticket in 
1964, is weathering the storm, with the sup- 
port of his wife, Betty, and his daughter, 
Karen, who feels he did the right thing. The 
editorial commendations are beginning to 
pour in, though the 10,000 communications 
that followed his speech still tend to favor 
the “lunatic fringe.” 

One of the Senator’s staff assistants, Miss 
Ruth Crayford, is a native and former resi- 
dent of Heuvelton. A former White House 
employee, she is the granddaughter of Fred 
Rounds, former town clerk of Depeyster and 
later of Ogdensburg. 

The nephew of the last speaker of the 
Arizona territorial legislature, Senator 
KUCHEL is fond of quoting Lincoln and 
Winston Churchill “at the drop of a hat,” 
as an aid put it. And his friends think it 
typical that he frequently uses the words 
“honor” and “honorable” when he speaks 
in the Senate. 

They think those words fit THOMAS KucHEL 
toa T. 


THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, a chorus 
of support appears to be rising through- 
out the country concerning the need for 
a fresh approach toward vocational ed- 
ucation. 

The idea that young people, and older 
people too, require training for jobs is 
not a new one. But the emphasis on 
this need for training has increased in 
direct proportion to the advancement 
of our technology and the disappearance 
of jobs requiring little or no skills. 
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An employer today is looking for 
something besides willingness. He wants 
the person he hires to apply know-how 
right away, or at least be trained suffi- 
ciently in basic skills needed for ad- 
vanced or specialized training. 

It is with this background in mind 
that I introduced S. 1222, which would 
expand vocational training programs in 
the country in cooperation with the 
States. It is already late for this ex- 
pansion, and to mark time in the field 
of education for employment is to fall 
behind. 

The latest publication to feature the 
need for a new look in job training is 
Look magazine. Companion articles by 
George B. Leonard, entitled “Are We 
Cheating 20 Million Students?” and 
“The Real Crisis in Education,” explore 
an effective new vocational education 
program and appraise the overall edu- 
cation problem. 

I commend both articles to my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent to 
have them printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Look Magazine] 
FORGOTTEN 8 OUT OF 10—ARE WE CHEATING 

20 MILLION STUDENTS? Most HIGH SCHOOLS 

CATER TO STUDENTS WHO WILL Go On To 

FINISH COLLEGE—NEGLECT OF THOSE WHO 

Witt Nor Has CREATED a NRW CRISIS 

(By George B. Leonard) 

“If the present trend continues, we are 
going to have 74% to 8 million high school 
dropouts in the next 10 years. This prob- 
ably means that in some areas we're going 
to have 70 to 80 percent of the young peo- 
ple unemployed. I think that’s dynamite. 
If people don't have any hope, any prospect 
for the future, what are they going to turn 
to?” 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, the 
President's top adviser on youth problems, 
raised this ominous and seemingly unan- 
swerable question in a recent Look inter- 
view. His dismay springs from a startling 
set of figures now circulating among political 
and educational leaders: During this decade, 
a record 26 million young people will en- 
ter the Nation’s already overloaded labor 
force. At most, 2 out of 10 will be college 
graduates, even if college enrollments double. 
The remaining 8 out of 10—more than 20 
million—will be high school dropouts, high 
school graduates and those who fail to fin- 
ish 4 years of college. Every available study 
of the job market shows that from this 20 
million will come most of our unemployed. 

A growing number of experts are using 
these figures to argue that our schools must 
turn to the immediate needs of the majority, 
must train them for specific jobs rather than 
prepare them for college. 

The argument is a strong one. Today, na- 
tionwide, nearly 30 percent of high school 
dropouts are unemployed—and in some big 
cities, this figure more than doubles. Even 
high school graduates average 15 percent un- 
employed. Yet only 5 percent of those who 
have graduated from trade schools are out 
of work. Furthermore, Look research reveals 
that the few first-rate vocational schools in 
the Nation can count on more jobs than they 
have graduates to fill them—sometimes five 
times as many. 

But the issues being raised here go far 
beyond the problem of unemployment. Hid- 
den in the current push for more job train- 
ing in U.S. schools is a fundamental criti- 
cism of our educational philosophy and our 
social values. 
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On the following pages, Look shows how 
one good trade school can affect the lives 
of America’s forgotten 8 out of 10, then goes 
on to examine the promise and dangers of a 
new emphasis on vocational education. 


MOST SCHOOLS TRAIN STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE 
OR NOTHING—TRADE-TECH FILLS THE VOID 


Most parents and teachers would find Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical College a strange 
sort of school. As an accredited California 
junior college, it offers an optional 2-year 
academic program leading to an associate in 
arts degree. But the great majority of its 
10,000 students never see the inside of an 
academic classroom. They are at Trade- 
Tech for a single purpose—to learn a trade 
and get a job—and they toil 6 hours a day 
with a singlemindedness that verges on 
grimness—at giant ovens, in auto shops, at 
long rows of metal-working lathes. 

Trade-Tech teaches 60 trades, ranging 
from industrial electronics through fashion 
design to drycleaning. In most cases, stu- 
dents stay with one instructor throughout 
the school day. The Trade-Tech instructor 
is not an academic man, but a successful 
practitioner of his craft. He guides his stu- 
dents through both theory and practice, and 
eventually helps place them in the right jobs. 

Jobs. At Trade-Tech, everything else is 
secondary. School officials listen less pas- 
sionately to scholarly voices than to the 
voices of industry. “Will this help our stu- 
dents get jobs?” a Trade-Tech dean asks 
labor and management representatives. “Are 
jobs in this field available? Otherwise, let's 
forget it.” 

There’s another thing about Trade-Tech 
that would surprise educators of a less prac- 
tical persuasion: Nationally, and in Califor- 
nia, too, more than half of all junior-college 
students drop out during their first year. 
And yet Trade-Tech’s shops are always full. 
Should a student leave (many get jobs be- 
fore finishing their full 2 years), his place 
is taken by the next man on the school’s 
huge waiting list. (“I could fill a new 10- 
story building from our waiting list,” Trade- 
Tech's dean of admissions told Look.) This 
irregular influx of new students during a 
term is hard on instructors and students 
alike. But school administrators feel it 
would be far worse, in this urgent age, to 
let a single piece of equipment stand idle. 

Look at Trade-Tech from the vantage 
point of its waiting list, and you see not 
merely a school, but a desperate rescue op- 
eration. Some students come directly from 
high school. But most have been out of 
school for months or years. They are mem- 
bers of the unfortunate majority who leave 
school with no marketable skill. They are 
among the millions who are buffeted 
from job to job, who know the despair 
of seeing the word “unskilled” or “semi- 
skilled” on their employment forms. They 
are workers who have gone through an 
average of 10 jobs before coming to Trade- 
Tech. “They have been defeated,” says 
Dean of Instruction Franklin R. Johnson. 
“You can see defeat in their eyes.” 

To such people, “getting a trade” takes on 
a distant, almost magical glow. A univer- 
sity graduate student may yearn for a Ph. D. 
But his yearning cannot match that of an 
unemployed, unskilled young man with 
wife and children who has a simpler goal: 
to be able to take a battered fender and make 
it smooth and right. 

“I’m ready to settle down with all my 
heart and soul and learn a trade,” says the 
unemployed graduate of a “general” high 
school course. Trade-Tech opens its doors 
to him and everyone else, asks few questions 
about the past, looks into the future with 
an almost doctrinaire faith that every 
human being can learn some marketable 
skill. 

Those who can attend Trade-Tech are 
more fortunate than most young Americans 
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who will not graduate from college. In 
communities of less than 2,500, only about 
1.5 percent of the schools offer any vocation- 
al education other than agriculture. Even 
in the largest cities, less than a fifth of the 
students are enrolled in vocational training. 

How good are the Nation's vocational 
schools? Mediocre to poor for the most part, 
say experts in the field. Vocational agricul- 
ture gets a disproportionate share of Federal 
and State vocational funds, though the farm 
population is fast declining. Most schools 
teaching trade and industrial skills lag be- 
hind the rush of technology, waste time on 
out-of-date crafts and techniques. Many 
serve as a sort of backroom where academic- 
minded superintendents can hide the educa- 
tional cripples their own practices have 
helped create. 

Trade-Tech and a growing number of 
schools around the Nation offer trade train- 
ing after high school. But, generally, vo- 
cational schooling is jammed into a high 
school curriculum that leaves little time 
for education in art, music, the pleasures 
of cultural knowledge, the uses of citizen- 


A multitude of problems appear when vo- 
cational education is closely examined. 
These problems reduce the great education 
debate of recent years to what it always 
was: a quibble over terminology, a tilting at 
windmills. 


“THIS SCHOOL IS MY ONLY CHANCE” 


Raymond Hornsby was put in a Kentucky 
orphanage at the age of 8, after his mother 
died. At 13, he ran away. The years that 
followed were a nightmare of constant travel, 
loneliness, and insecurity. I've done it all 
and seen it all,” Ray now says, referring to a 
past that can best be described as checkered. 
His travels took him to many towns, many 
schools. He never got a high-school diploma. 
Ray Hornsby’s case is extreme. But he 
shares one problem with millions of young 
Americans who may have had stable homes 
and good high school educations: In his mid- 
twenties, married and the father of a child, 
he has no skill that will earn him a steady 
living. ‘This winter, close to despair, Ray 
heard about Trade-Tech. “At first,” he says, 
“all I knew was it was free. That was 
enough. T'd always liked to work with cars, 
so I went down and took my test to be an 
auto mechanic, but there weren’t any open- 
ings at the time. I was in a hurry. I needed 
a trade bad. So the counselor told me I 
could go into body-and-fender work. I felt 
it was my only chance. Now, I like it. I 
like my instructor. And now, I have hope.” 
“I'M NOT RESENTFUL, I’M GLAD” 

“I feel glad that Ray's doing something 
that he likes and wants to do,” Shirley 
Hornsby says. “And I don't feel resentful 
that I have to work while he’s doing it. I 
know someday we'll have a little extra 
money so we can own our home and have 
another child or so—maybe a little girl.” 
Says Ray, “Now that I'm learning it, I like 
it, I like body-and-fender work. It’s some- 
thing that's tore up and you put it back to- 


and go to college and be a lawyer. But if it 
out he doesn’t like bookwork, I won't 
h him into it. He might want to work 
Then he could go to trade 
and be a body man, And that would 
be all right.” 


Tue REAL Crisis IN EpucaTion—WeE NEED 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION—BUT PRES- 


The most explosive subject in this country 
is no longer religion or politics. It is schools. 
Education became public issue No. 1 around 
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the time of the first sputnik in 1957. 
Since then, the feelings of millions of parents 
5 gone from concern to obsession to near 


yee most vehement in the Great Educa- 
tion Debate usually have assumed that the 
major purpose of the public schools is to 
prepare students for college, that the pur- 
pose of college is to prepare them for per- 
sonal success, and that perhaps the ultimate 
purpose of the whole process is to make our 
Nation stronger than its potential enemies. 
In all the talk about schools, vocational 
education until now has rarely been men- 
tioned. All has changed. After years of 
neglect, vocational-technical training has 
become a hot issue. This spring, in fact, it 
is being pushed as a solution for every prob- 
lem from high school dropouts to juvenile 
delinquency and unemployment. Recent 
magazine articles have followed this panacea 
tack. In Washington, President Kennedy 
now gives top priority to improved job train- 
ing in our schools. Republican strategists 
are supporting more vocational education as 
an alternative to Democratic-sponsored 
youth-employment bills. The President 
wants both. 

Much of the credit for the new, urgent 
national interest in school job training must 
go to the President’s Panel of Consultants 
on Vocational Education. This group, headed 
by Chicago school superintendent Benjamin 
Willis, released its final report in April. The 
report details the chilling employment sta- 
tistics presented on preceding pages of this 
story, and sets forth strengths and weak- 
nesses in American schooling for “the world 
of work.” It ends with a recommendation 
that Federal spending for vocational educa- 
tion be increased more than fivefold, to a 
total of $400 million next year. Since the 
panel members represented opposing view- 
points, the report bears the invisible scars 
of compromise. It offers few if any new 
ideas. 

Arguments on means aside, everyone 
agrees that some change must be made in 
the way we educate those millions who are 
not going to finish college. The present 
crisis does not signify a deterioration of our 
schools or a sudden jump in dropouts. Just 
the opposite: The percentage of young 
Americans graduating from high school has 
risen from 6 percent in 1900 to 17 percent 
in 1920 to an all-time high of 65 percent 
today. Then what is wrong? This: Today's 
complex, technological society has become 
entirely unforgiving of the untrained. 
zoneg people who once could have worked 

factory or farm laborers have 
er E 
coast-to-coast visits to vocational 
. and interviews with leading educa- 
tors, Look has confirmed that more and 
better vocational education is one of the 
answers to the problems of the noncollege 
graduate. But it is not the only answer. 
And it holds dangers that are not being 
aired in the current public statements on 
the subject. 

Start with Connecticut, which boasts the 
best statewide system of vocational schools 
in the Nation. Its 14 trade schools are 
operated by the State, rather than by local 
school districts. Students may travel be- 
yond their own districts to get the voca- 
tional and technical training they wish— 
but only if they qualify. Right now, barely 
a third of those who apply are accepted by 
Connecticut's fine vocational schools. The 
State’s two postgraduate technical institutes 
are even more exclusive. Junior high school 
principals complain, only half jokingly, that 
“it's easier to get into Yale than into the 
vocational and technical schools.” 

Throughout the Nation, vocational schools 
are raising their admission standards. This 
rise will improve the quality of training. 
And it will brighten the public “image” of 
vocational education—which certainly needs 
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brightening. But it will not help the slow 
student who is most likely to become a 
dropout. Low admission standards don’t 
seem to help him either. In those big-city 
vocational schools that make no attempt to 
keep out slow students, the dropout rate 
generally is higher than in academic or 
comprehensive high schools. “Vocational 
education is not the big answer to drop- 
outs,” Daniel Schreiber, chief of a dropout 
project for the National Education Associ- 
ation, told Look. 

Vocational education can be quite effective 
as an aid in solving youth unemployment. 
Seymour Wolfbein, Director of the Office of 
Manpower, Automation and Training of the 
US. Department of Labor, was emphatic on 
this point. “Scratch an unemployment 
problem,” he told Look, “and you find a 
vocational education problem. We'll need 5 
million new skilled laborers in the next 
10 years. We're training about a fifth of 
this.” Many experts shake their heads at 
the spectacle of skilled jobs going begging 
while millions of the unskilled can find no 
work, 


A CHILD’S EARLIEST LESSON IS THIS: LEARNING 
CAN EXCITE, CHALLENGE, PLEASE—OR TURN 
INTO A MEANINGLESS HELL 


But even as an antidote to joblessness, 
vocational eduction has limits, Today, the 
most effective trade schools, in close cooper- 
ation with labor and industry, train students 
for specific jobs (plasterer, sheet metal work- 
er, machinist, etc.). But in this swift- 
changing world, specific skills constantly 
move toward obsolescence, while new, strange 
skills suddenly pop up out of nowhere. 
Said Wolfbein, “Even if the schools were do- 
ing good vocational education, we'd have to 
have post-graduate retraining in the future. 
Look at the ads for technicians in the New 
York Times. There are words there not 
even existing 5 years ago.” 


STUDENTS DESPISE ACADEMICS 


A growing number of schools offer voca- 
tional after high school. High 
schools that attempt to give both full-scale 
vocational training and the regular high- 
school curriculum often succeed at neither. 
These schools are dreary places. Three 
hours a day of shop leave time for only a 
skeletal academic program. What happens? 
Academic subjects tend to be taught in a 
dry, perfunctory way that serves to reinforce 
the dislike for bookwork many students 
bring with them from home and earlier 
schooling. Almost every vocational student 
interviewed by Look said he despised aca- 
demics. “What I like about this school,” a 
Georgia electronics student emphasized, “is 
that you don’t have to take social science 
and literature and art. That stuff is good 
for conversation and social affairs, but 
there's no other use for it.” 

Here is deep irony: The U.S. workweek, 
already short, is almost certain to become 
even shorter in the future. Skilled crafts- 
men, now training in vocational schools, 
will have more leisure time than any other 
job group. But it is they who are getting 
the least experience in activities that will 
make leisure creative rather than destruc- 
tive. The age of automation holds few 
threats more ominous than an overdose of 
free time for those unprepared to use it. 

The worst thing about all-out vocational 
training at the high school level is that it 
forces the student to choose his trade, his 
slot in the work force, at the age of 13 or so, 
Good vocational schools try to keep the way 
clear for students to change vocations 
throughout their school careers. But the 
average student finds it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to make a change after the 10th 
grade. 


If vocational training as it now exists 
should be crammed into more and more high 
schools, it could well change the entire 
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structure of our society. As in Europe 
(where the educational system is now under- 
going reform), a majority of our young peo- 
ple would have their lives decided for them 
just when they enter their teens. They 
might develop into efficient human tools in 
the technological machine. But they would 
have no opportunity to develop to the full as 
human beings. 

The history of vocational education in 
America has been a sequence of crisis ac- 
tions. This type of schooling has flourished 
in wars and national emergencies. Today, 
we are cheating millions of students by 
failing to give them job training. But we 
would also be cheating them with new crash 

that treat human as means, 
not ends. Some situations—notably in the 
centers of the big cities and in depressed 
areas—cry out for specific job training at 
the high school level. But far better are 
programs that retain the richness and di- 
versity of the best secondary schools, reserv- 
ing the years after high school for specific 
job training. Such is the opinion of many 
educators interviewed by Look. 

What may be needed is an entirely new 
way of handling the nonacademic student 
in high school. One plan would create a 
high-school “technical track” that would 
enroll practical-minded students who are 
not necessarily planning to finish a 4-year 
college course. This track would teach the 
basics of our technological age—mathe- 
matics, practical physics, blueprint reading, 
and the like—and would replace the conven- 
tional 3-hour-a-day shop period with a 1- 
hour “tech lab,” relating closely to the basic 
subjects. That would still leave time for the 
other elements of the American high school 
experience: humanities, citizenship training, 
art, music, and—also important—extracur- 
ricular activities. 

Technical-track graduates would go on 
to specific job training in concentrated post- 
high-school programs. Or they would at- 
tend technical institutes to become tech- 
nicians or engineering aids. They could 
even go on to a 4 year college—or leave 
the vocational-technical field entirely. 

An experimental technical-track program 
is underway in two Richmond, Calif., high 
schools and may expand to seven more Cali- 
fornia schools. Reports Marvin Feldman, 
director of the program, Though it’s still 
experimental, it looks so good we're holding 
our breath.” 


WE'VE GOT TO CATCH THEM EARLY 


Many educators interviewed by Look in- 
sisted that vocational training not be 
treated in a vacuum apart from the rest of 
the educational process. The solution for 
the dropout problem, they argue, starts not 
in trade school, but in the first grade, 

A child’s earliest lesson is simply this: 
He discovers that learning is exciting, chal- 
lenging, a pleasure. Or he finds it a sort of 
meaningless hell that he will try to avoid 
as long as he lives. To make learning a 
pleasure requires knowledge, skill and di- 
rection of a high order, especially in working 
with children who come from culturally 
deprived homes. The best teachers may be 
the true heroes and saints of this age. 

Some educators fear that the present 
school atmosphere of pressure and near hys- 
teria is the worst possible environment for 
making learning a pleasure. Part of the 
blame for this must go to those critics of 
American education who rode high in the 
years following sputnik. At best, they de- 
manded better teacher education, an end to 
extremes of permissiveness and an emphasis 
on the basic subjects. At worst, they en- 
gaged in meaningless diatribes about termi- 
nology (“progressive,” “life adjustment,” 
etc.) and made vague and threatening de- 
mands for “excellence” and “rigor’’—which 
they rarely if ever defined in operational 
terms. Most incredible of all was their 
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claim that it matters not in the least “how 
to teach” if the teacher knows “what to 
teach.” (“Anyone who says that should 
have his head examined,” educator and 
philosopher Harold Taylor told Look. “Or, 
better yet, he should be sentenced to at- 
tend a week of lectures by a subject-matter 
specialist who doesn’t know how to com- 
raunicate with students.“) 

Teachers and school administrators were 
badly frightened by the critics’ attacks. 
What could they do? In all the semantic 
nonsense assaulting them, the teachers 
found one prescription that lent itself to 
action: “Get tough.” Many, many teachers 
did just that. Often without improving 
the quality of the material or the presenta- 
tion, they doubled their demands on stu- 
dents. It is doubtful that the students are 
learning more than they would with half 
the work intelligently and imaginatively as- 
signed. What they are mainly learning is to 
despise school and all intellectual activity. 

This state of affairs, writes Prof. Nevitt 
Sanford, director of the Institute for the 
Study of Human Problems at Stanford Uni- 
versity, can create a “slave mentality” in 
students. “We are not proceeding in a way 
that will give us excellence in performance 
on the job or in life. Our student-slaves 
might be suitable technicians in the future, 
but it is a little hard to imagine their be- 
coming leaders of society . . or well-devel- 
oped individuals.” 

Again, we are face to face with the as- 
sumption that human beings—be they in 
vocational school, academic school, grade 
school or college—can be treated as means 
rather than as ends in themselves. 

Instead of “getting tough” and making the 
learning process as unpleasant as possible, 
educators would do better to join in the 
search for improved methods of teaching 
and learning that will make our schools more 
effective, more pleasant and more human. 
Significantly, most critics of modern Amer- 
ican education are not be bound in the fore- 
front of those calling for new and better 
methods of teaching. Among their more 
imaginative ideas is the proposal that we go 
back to McGuffey’s Reader. Despite their 
longing for a dear, dead world, the last few 
years have seen the development of several 
promising new learning methods. For ex- 
ample, recent experiments in programed 
instruction (Look, June 5, 1962) suggest that 
every child, except the seriously retarded, 
can learn to read—with pleasure. And lack 
of reading ability is at the very heart of the 
dropout problem. 

Another factor in the destructive pressure 
brought to bear on today’s students is the 
rat race for college degrees. “Today, attend- 
ance at college...” John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Corp. of New York, 
has observed, “becomes, in the false value 
framework we have created, the only pass- 
port to happiness.” 

The greatest danger in education today— 
whether vocational or college—is that hu- 
man beings will be treated as nothing more 
than slaves of schools and tools of society. 
John Gardner and others have pointed out 
that education in the future will not end 
with any certificate of graduation; people 
will go “back to school” perhaps several 
times in their lives. 

This itself will help destroy the artificial 
emphasis on certain types of education. 
“Emphasis will be on individual fulfillment 
and personal growth, however they may best 
be furthered,” writes Gardner, “and they 
will be sought for all.” 

GEORGE B. LEONARD. 


HILL-BURTON FUNDS AND THE 
NEW ANDERSON MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL IN ANDERSON, S.C. 
Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, just 

last Saturday in my native county of 
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Anderson there was dedicated a five and 
one-half million dollar hospital. This 
hospital is one of the finest and most 
modern in the State of South Carolina 
and climaxes 50 years of efforts on the 
part of the people of Anderson County. 
In commending the citizens of Ander- 
son for constructing this hospital I could 
not do so without paying tribute to my 
distinguished colleague from Alabama— 
Lister HILL. Because if it were not for $2 
million made available under the Hill- 
Burton Act the hospital in Anderson 
probably might not be off the planning 
board yet. The Hill-Burton Act is one 
of the finest ever devised in the Congress 
because it stimulates construction of hos- 
pital facilities and at the same time 
leaves management of the hospital to the 
local people. The doctors of America 
have been blessed with the Hill-Burton 
program as well as have been the patients 
who are treated in these hospitals. Hos- 
pitals built with Hill-Burton funds have 
enabled doctors to reach many more pa- 
tients and give them much finer care 
than they could have done without such 
facilities. An editorial which appeared 
in the Anderson Independent of Satur- 
day, May 18, 1963, carries this message, 
and I think it should be seen by as many 
people as possible since it pays such great 
tribute to the senior Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. President, I ask that this editorial 
from the Anderson Independent be 
printed in the body of the Recorp to- 
gether with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANDERSON HOSPITAL DEDICATION: MILESTONE 
In COUNTY'S PROGRESS 

Dedication today of the new and renovated 
Anderson Memorial Hospital is a proud mo- 
ment in the history of Anderson County. 

It marks the culmination of a massive co- 
operative $5,500,000 effort on the part of in- 
dividuals, both as private contributors and 
as citizens and taxpayers; the U.S. Govern- 
ment, Anderson County government, and the 
Anderson County Hospital Association. 

History of Anderson Hospital dates back 
to May 1904, when a group of interested 
women met at the home of Mrs. Jennie Gil- 
mer and discussed the need of a hospital 
for Anderson. 

The Anderson County Hospital Association 
was formed 2 years later, and in April 1908— 
that was 55 years ago—the first patient was 
admitted to the new 25-bed hospital. 

In intervening years various additions were 
made, including a school of nursing, and 
after World War II the memorial wing was 
added, but it soon became apparent that 
the swift growth of Anderson and this area 
soon would make the hospital facilities 
totally inadequate. 

By 1957 the need had become acute. It 
Was apparent any expansion program de- 
signed to come within striking distance of 
adequate space for new beds and additional 
facilities and equipment would cost at least 
$4 million. For a time the problem ap- 
peared insurmountable. 

It was at this point that the full impact 
and benefits of the Federal Hill-Burton Act 
became apparent to Anderson County citi- 
zens. 


Under the Hill-Burton Act—adopted by a 
Democratic Congress over bitter opposition 
of many Republican “conservatives’—the 
Federal Government allocated to the States 
funds for hospital construction and improve- 
ment on a matching basis, Allocation of 
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money in South Carolina is a responsibility. 
of the State board of health. 

The State board of health notifled Ander- 
son County and Hospital Association that 
$2 million had been tagged for a $4 million 
Anderson Hospital building program if the 
$2 million could be matched by April 1958. 

A proposal that Anderson County issue 
$2 million in bonds was placed before the 
people in March 1958, and was approved 
by a vote of almost 5 to 1. 

Thus the availability of the Federal Hill- 
Burton assistance actually sparked and made 
possible the building program which has pro- 
vided Anderson County with hospital facil- 
ities equal to those available in metropolitan 
centers of the Nation. 

To achieve this size and status required 
more than the original $4 million would 
cover. This difference was met by an addi- 
tional $450,000 approved by Anderson County 
and $350,000 raised by the hospital associa- 
tion in a campaign for donations from indi- 
viduals, businesses and industries. 

And this Is not all. 

Architects are preparing plans for a $1 
million school of nursing. This new struc- 
ture, due for completion by September 1964, 
will be 5 stories high and capable of hous- 
ing 152 students. Classroom space will ac- 
commodate 200 or more, thus permitting at- 
tendance by day students. It is anticipated 
that about 100 nurses will be graduated 
annually. 

Funds for the school of nursing, to be 
affiliated with Clemson College, were provided 
by $500,000 from the Federal Hill-Burton 
fund matched by $300,000 appropriated by 
Anderson County and $200,000 raised by the 
hospital association, Senator J. B. Lawson 
and the House delegation are to be com- 
mended for giving quick approval to the An- 
derson County appropriation. 

Hospital Administrator George B. Little 
deserves credit for hard work and diligent 
forward-looking planning he has done in 
connection with the expansion program. 

The Federal Hill-Burton Act has proven of 
vital importance. Total cost of the new and 
expanded hospital and the School of Nurs- 
ing Building comes to $6,500,000. Of this, the 
Federal Government has provided through 
the Hill-Burton Act a total of about $3,200,- 
000—or half the cost. 

All who possibly can are invited to attend 
the dedication ceremonies today, and to 
inspect the hospital’s expanded and improved 
facilities during the open house period from 
2 to 4 pm. 

This dedication marks a real and lasting 
milestone in the progress and growth of 
Anderson County and is a proud and prayer- 
ful day for all responsible for our greater 
Anderson Memorial Hospital. 


TROTTERS SHOALS NOT DEAD 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
Senate a splendid editorial appearing in 
the Anderson Daily Mail of Anderson, 
S.C., entitled “Trotters Shoals Not 
Dead.” This editorial pinpoints with 
logic and restraint the situation con- 
cerning Trotters Shoals Dam on the Sa- 
vannah River. I ask that this editorial 
be printed in the Recor together with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TROTTERS SHOALS Nor DEAD 

Gov. Donald S. Russell has determined 
that on the basis of information now avail- 
able he cannot recommend construction of 
the Trotters Shoals Dam, on Savannah River. 
- His decision was arrived at on information 
gleaned at public hearings, in private inves- 
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tigation, and finally on a study made by Dr. 
Thomas F. Jones, president of the University 
of South Carolina, and a well-known engi- 
neer. 

Governor Russell’s integrity in dealing 
with Trotters Shoals, or any other public is- 
sue cannot be questioned. 

Many supporters of the project will, with- 
out doubt, differ with the Governor’s con- 
clusions. But it must also be recognized 
that few individuals, no matter how compe- 
tent or conscientious they may be, will place 
the same evaluation on a given set of facts, 
and will come up with identical conclusions. 

Georgia Gov. Carl Sanders, for in- 
stance, with approximately the same basic 
information, decided in favor of Trotters 
Shoals development just as Governor Russell 
decided against it. Yet both Governors are 
able and honorable men. 

As the Trotters Shoals situation now 
stands, two facts seem obvious. 

In the first place, the Governor’s recom- 
mendation, important as it may be, does not, 
in itself, alter the basic situation nor final 
determination of the project, which is in the 
hands of Congress. 

The second is that some of the factors en- 
tering into the Governor’s adverse recom- 
mendation may, within a year or so, prove 
to be erroneous or unfounded and could, in 
the course of time, change his point of view. 

Governor Russell apparently accepted as 
facts the early construction of a large paper 
plant in the Trotters Shoals area, and the 
erection of a mammoth steam plant at Mid- 
dleton Shoals by Duke Power Co. 

Neither project is nailed down. Neither 
the Meade Paper Co., nor Duke Power Co., 
has made a final commitment. and there is, 
at the moment at least, no definite assurance 
that either will become a reality. 

The Governor himself, in his statement, 
pointed out there are no “‘compelling or clear 
engineering reasons for favoring one side or 
the other in the Trotters Shoals issue.” 

Other issues sociological, economic, and po- 
litical, which he cited, are far less stable, 
and are inclined to shift with changed polit- 
ical and economic winds. They could change 
in this instance. 

hose who believe in Trotters Shoals and 
the development of natural resources for the 
benefit of residents of their areas will not 
consider Trotters Shoals a closed book. 

Events in the next few years could easily 
shift so as to make many of the factors en- 
tering into the Governor’s decision less com- 
pelling than they seem today, and so as to 
bring the proposed development into a far 
more favorable light. 

If that should happen, the Governor, we 
are sure, would be among the first to change 
his position. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THE 
SECURITIES FIELD 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on May 20 Commissioner 
Manual F. Cohen, of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, delivered an ad- 
dress before a meeting of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the city of New York. Com- 
missioner Cohen chose as his topic 
“Current Problems in the Securities 
Field.” He discussed the course of the 
SEC special study and summarized the 
legislative proposals which the SEC will 
submit to Congress in the near future. 

In his remarks Commissioner Cohen 
observed that— 

The initiative which led to the Com- 
mission's special study of the securities mar- 
kets is a high tribute to the wisdom and 
foresight of the congressional committees 
which have jurisdiction over the activities 
of the Commission. 
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Speaking for my colleagues on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, I 
would like to thank “Manny” for his 
kind remarks. 

Mr. President, this speech of Com- 
missioner Cohen should carry consider- 
able public interest and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THE SECURITIES FIELD 


(By Manuel F. Cohen, Commissioner, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, May 20, 
1963) 


A little over 4 years ago, I discussed with 
you the background, rationale and proposed 
amendments to rule 133 under the Securities 
Act—the so-called no-sale rule. The evolu- 
tion of that rule, originally adopted to deal 
with a problem which had its roots in the 
financial troubles of the early thirties and 
later amended to cope with an abuse born of 
the more prosperous fifties, marks but one 
chapter in the continual reevaluation and, 
when necessary, modification »y the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission c° its rules, 
regulations and practices to achieve statu- 
tory objectives in the varying contexts of 
growing and ever-changing securities mar- 
kets. Many of you here tonight will recall 
that the Commission made a number of pro- 
posals in an attempt to find a reasonable 
solution to a recognized problem. With your 
assistance, though not unanimous agree- 
ment, we did find a formula which, I venture 
to say, has been working well. 

You are also familiar, I am sure, with 
other attempts by the Commission, generally 
successful, to grapple with and to overcome 
problems that needed solution. Rules 154, 
155, 10b-6, 7 and 8 are but a few of these 
examples, None of them, I should hasten 
to add, would have been nearly as successful 
without your good will and constructive 
criticism. 

In my view, rulemaking, and similar ef- 
forts through the decisional process, by 
which standards are enunciated, general 
statutory directives are implemented, and 
guidance furnished to those affected by the 
Federal securities laws represent an impor- 
tant, if not the most important, responsibility 
of the Commission, Indeed they represent, 
apart from enforcement, the reason for the 
very existence of the regulatory agency. 
Theoretically at least, a body of experts able 
to devote attention exclusively to the regu- 
lated area should be able to define, in the 
first instance, the complex, the technical 
and seemingly undefinable and then con- 
stantly to refine these definitions to refiect 
new experience and changed conditions. No 
one has as yet devised a better way to pro- 
vide that informed flexibility in regulation 
so necessary to avoid economic stagnation 
and delusive and oppressive proscriptions 

In the securities field this job has not 
been entrusted to the Government alone. 
While there are other examples of industry- 
oriented and man self-regulatory 
schemes, it is probably no overstatement to 
note that in no other industry does there 
exist as sophisticated and as fully developed 
a system of cooperative regulation as that 
enjoyed by those engaged in various phases 
of the securities business. The stock ex- 
changes and the NASD have developed ex- 
tensive regulatory requirements, proscrip- 
tions and standards, This is not to suggest 
that there is unnecessary duplication of ef- 
fort and expense among these organizations 
and governmental authorities. On the con- 
trary, accepting for the moment that there 
may be some overlapping jurisdiction, in the 
main these organizations complement each 
other as well as State and Federal authority 
and keep small what might otherwise be- 
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come a much larger governmental bureauc- 
racy. Conceding the existence of some un- 
resolved problems, the point I wish to make 
is that the principle of industry participa- 
tion in the regulation of the securities in- 
dustry has been firmly established and that 
industry organizations share with the Com- 
mission the responsibility to develop stand- 
ards of fair dealing and to refine them in the 
light of experience and changing conditions. 

The explosive growth of virtually every 
segment of the industry in recent years, 
however, seriously affected our efforts in this 
all important field. The tremendous growth, 
on the one hand, has accentuated the need 
for the development of new rules and reap- 
praisal of old ones, and, on the other, in- 
creased greatly the burdens of administra- 
tion and enforcement for the Commission 
and the industry regulatory agencies. Geo- 
metric increases in the workload you and 
your clients produced for the Commission 
deflected attention from necessary policy 
development. More important, it became 
very clear that the comprehensive examina- 
tion of developing practices in the industry 
and of the adequacy of the regulatory struc- 
ture demanded by pressing problems and in- 
completely recognized abuses could not be 
achieved by a staff concerned with other 
exacting responsibilities. 

During the late 1950’s the Commission be- 

to explore available means of keeping 
pace with the expansion and changes in the 
industry. In 1958 we commissioned the 
Wharton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania to conduct a study of the size and 
structure of the mutual fund industry which 
had by then emerged as a significant factor 
in the securities markets. The completed 
study was published in August 1962, and we 
are currently making, through a special staff 
in our Division of Corporate Regulation, a 
thorough examination of that study, as well 
as additional inquiries into certain aspects 
of the industry not covered by the Wharton 
School, to determine what changes, if any, 
are necessary in the existing regulatory pat- 
tern under the Investment Company Act. 

More perplexing within the framework of 
existing personnel and budgetary limitations 
was the larger problem of reevaluation of 
the changes wrought in an industry which 
had enjoyed rapid growth and segments of 
which were showing dangerous signs of a 
breakdown of standards in certain practices. 
The persistence of boiler-room operations 
despite vigorous enforcement efforts, the lack 
of effective controls over the hot-issue phe- 
nomena, and the failure of self-regulation on 
the American Stock Exchange served to 
heighten our concern and increase our frus- 
tration, Fortunately, the answer came from 
the Congress which, on September 5, 1961, 
directed the Commission to make a compre- 
hensive investigation into the adequacy of 
existing regulatory controls in the securities 
markets and to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Congress. The initiative 
which led to the Commission's Special Study 
of the Securities Markets is a high tribute 
to the wisdom and foresight of the congres- 
sional committees which have jurisdiction 
over the activities of the Commission. 

The intensive efforts thus made possible 
are now reaching fruition. The first segment 
of the report of the special study, as all of 
you probably know, was transmitted to the 
Congress on April 3, 1963. Many of you may 
have made futile attempts to obtain copies 
for your own use, and I must apologize for 
the unfortunate delay in the availability of 
printed copies for public distribution. Hope- 
fully, the balance of the report, some or all 
of which should be completed by June 1, 
will find its way to the printing presses with 
somewhat greater speed. 

When you do have an opportunity to read 
the complete report, you will find that it 
represents a responsible and painstaking ef- 
fort to examine carefully changes in the in- 
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dustry and the need for adjustments and 
improvements in the mechanisms of the se- 
curities markets to ease the strain and miti- 
gate the excesses which have developed 
particularly in the past decade. More im- 
portant, it reflects a recognition that the 
securities industry is made up of many dif- 
ferent institutions designed to meet the 
varying needs of small and large issuers, and 
persons of great and relatively small re- 
sources; that the problems found are com- 
plex and interrelated; that solutions are not 
always clear and rarely subject to simple 
treatment. While the report as a whole will 
point to many areas of abuse and other 
problems that require urgent attention, the 
portions I have seen thus far certainly do 
not call for any basic reconstruction of the 
industry or of the securities laws. The ex- 
perience of over 25 years of Federal securities 
regulation and the much longer period of 
industry development undoubtedly is an im- 
portant reason for these conclusions. It 
should be emphasized, however, that the en- 
tire report will suggest what Milton H. 
Cohen, the director of the study, has de- 
scribed as a major program of reform con- 
sisting of over 100 separate recommenda- 
tions. Some of you may have heard him 
say 10 days ago that “the reform is needed 
no less because we suggest applying a scalpel 
in 100 separate places rather than a meat 
ax in 3 or 4.” 

It is probably too much to expect agree- 
ment with all the findings and conclusions 
of the study. To quote Milton Cohen again, 
however, it undoubtedly will provide a 
“springboard” for action. The report merits 
careful examination and should result in 
serious dialog between the industry and 
the Commission. I think it fair to predict 
that most of you will agree its recommenda- 
tions call for vigorous implementation by 
the Congress, the Commission, self-regula- 
tory agencies and by others interested in the 
welfare of the industry, along the lines sug- 
gested by the study or by effective alterna- 
tive routes. 

For our part, the program of implementa- 
tion is already underway. While the bal- 
ance of the report is nearing completion, 
the Commission has determined to transmit 
to the Congress a number of legislative pro- 
posals based largely on the first segment of 
the report. We are now considering the de- 
tails of these proposals and have been able 
to discuss p: drafts with a repre- 
sentative securities industry advisory com- 
mittee. We have also solicited and received 
the views of various members of other indus- 
try groups and of the association of the bar 
of the city of New York and the American 
Bar Association. Despite the pressures of a 
very tight time schedule, industry and the 
bar have been unstinting in their coopera- 
tion and effort for which we are most grate- 
ful. Areas of agreement have been reached 
and potential areas of disagreement elimi- 
nated. In other respects, we have benefited 
from helpful criticisms and comments on the 
proposed legislation. We have also received 
suggestions which can, perhaps, be consid- 
ered more effectively after we have dealt with 
the proposals now under consideration. 

Current legislative proposals reflect a re- 
affirmation of our conviction, shared by the 
special study, that the disclosure principle 
coupled with somewhat broader enforcement 
authority, should remain the primary tools 
for insuring fair and honest securities mar- 
kets for the protection of investors. Our 
legislative aims now are limited to imple- 
menting certain of the study's recommenda- 
tions to close anomalous gaps in the present 
regulatory scheme or to carry out that design 
in a more flexible fashion. 

While we have been discussing with in- 
dustry a number of proposals, the Commis- 
sion has not as yet reached final decisions as 
to the precise provisions of the program it 
will shortly submit to the Congress. I am, 
therefore, not in a position tonight to give 
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you the details of the proposals. However, 
the Commission has indicated that it agrees 
in principle with the legislative recommenda- 
tions made in the study report and that it 
intends to submit legislative proposals to 
implement them. I shall, therefore, discuss 
the recommendations as they have been 
advanced by the special study. 

Only one proposal relates to the Securities 
Act. It would extend the requirement for 
delivery of prospectuses by dealers following 
a public offering—reduced from 1 year to 


40 days in 1954—to 90 days in the case of 


new issues and empower the Commission to 
shorten the 40- or 90-day period for all 
issues. The proposals with respect to the 
Exchange Act include antifraud provisions 
designed to reach fraudulent dissemination 
of corporate publicity; a mandatory require- 
ment of membership in a self-regulatory 
agency for all registered broker-dealers; au- 
thorization for national securities associa- 
tions to adopt qualification and financial 
standards for admission to membership, 
authority in the Commission to deal directly, 
and more flexibly than the present statute 
permits, with individuals associated with 


dealer firm in lieu of revocation. In addi- 
tion, an important gap would be closed by 
enactment of legislation to deal more effec- 
tively with the collection and publication of 
securities quotations. 

Implementation of these legislative recom- 
mendations of the special study would pro- 
vide a more effective Federal regulatory 
structure. In my view, however, the most 
fundamental recommendation concerns 
legislation which would extend to over-the- 
counter issuers the reporting, proxy and 
insider trading provisions of sections 13, 14, 
and 16 of the Exchange Act, now applicable 
only to issuers with securities listed on a 
national securities exchange and to a limited 
number of other companies. I would like to 
deal more fully with this aspect of the legis- 
lative proposals now under consideration to 
which I shall refer as Frear-Fulbright legis- 
lation because of the early sponsorship of 
such legislation by Senator Pursricur and 
my colleague J. Allen Frear, Jr., when he 
was a Member of that august body. 

As some of you may know, the disparity 
between investor protections in the two mar- 
kets was not intended by the Congress which 
enacted the Exchange Act even though vol- 
ume in the over-the-counter market then 
was far less significant than now. Although 
the mysteries surrounding trading in over- 
the-counter securities in 1934 made the Con- 
gress hesitant to impose, by statutory fiat, 
the requirements applicable to listed securi- 
ties, the Exchange Act originally made it 
unlawful for brokers or dealers to create a 
market in unlisted securities in contraven- 
tion of such rules as the Commission might 
provide to insure investor protection com- 
parable to that provided in the exchange 
markets. This provision was deleted at the 
request of the Commission in 1936, when 
Congress adopted section 15 (d) — which re- 
quires an undertaking to file reports by 
many companies offering securities registered 
under the Securities Act—because it was 
found impracticable to enforce obligations 
for issuers by curtailment of the activities 
of broker-dealers which would serve only to 
deprive shareholders of adequate markets for 
their securities. 

Section 15(d), however, was never con- 
sidered the ultimate answer to the obliga- 
tions of publicly held companies whose se- 
curities are traded over the counter, as the 
Commission pointed out In a report pub- 
lished at that time. Many of you are familiar 
with, and several of you have had a hand 
in, the various proposals and the intensive 
but futile efforts since that time to extend 
the disclosure and other basic protections of 
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the Exchange Act to over-the-counter 
securities. 

The importance of this difference between 
the over-the-counter and the exchange mar- 
kets has been greatly magnified by the 
dramatic growth of the over-the-counter 
markets. The special study found that the 
number of different stocks appearing in the 
pink sheets of the National Quotation Bu- 
reau on January 15, 1963, for example, 
amounted to 8,200, as compared to 3,700 


stocks on the same day in 1939. Trading, 


volume in the over-the-counter market grew 
from an estimated $4.9 billion in 1949 to 
$38.9 billion in 1961, a gain of almost eight 
times. Adequate investor protections in a 
market which can generate such widespread 
trading interest is obviously a matter of 
great public importance. A comprehensive 
analysis of the mechanics and the mecha- 
nisms of the over-the-counter market will 
appear in chapter VII of the special study 
report and a detailed discussion of its find- 
ings and recommendations should await an- 
other time and forum. But concern with 
investor and public interest in the over-the- 
counter market must start with a revalua- 
tion of the obligations of the issuers whose 
securities find their sole marketplace there. 
The first segment of the report already pub- 
lished contains a comprehensive discussion 
of this facet of the over-the-counter 
markets. 

Since previous reports of the Commission 
and reports of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee demonstrated beyond rea- 
sonable question the need to extend to over- 
the-counter issuers the disclosure provisions 
and other safeguards applicable to listed se- 
curities, it was determined at the outset that 
the special study should, in the main, direct 
its efforts to the areas of unresolved contro- 
versies and uncertainties and to develop new 
data and appropriate guideposts for consider- 
ation of these problems in the context of 
the expanded securities markets. Before dis- 
cussing the findings and conclusions of the 
special study, it is important to note that 
the lack of adequate information concerning 
securities traded in the over-the-counter 
markets is inextricably related to the various 
abuses documented in the first segment of 
tke report. Irresponsible selling tactics, un- 
informed investment advice, extravagant 
financial public relations and erratic after 
markets apparently thrive best where lack 
of information is most marked. In a real 
sense chapters II. III, and IV which deal with 
abuses found in these areas provide a strong 
argument, without more, for legislation of 
the Frear-Fulbright kind. But the study was 
not content to rest its recommendations on 
these narrow grounds alone. 

A survey by the study of 771 of the over- 
the-counter issuers listed in the January 
1962 Monthly Summary published by the Na- 
tional Quotation Bureau confirmed the find- 
ings of previous Commission studies that the 
financial reporting and proxy solicitation 
practices of a significant percentage of com- 
panies whose securities are traded in the over- 
the-counter market are seriously inadequate. 
The disturbing results of the latest survey 
are detailed in chapter IX of the report. I 
do not intend to dwell on them or to belabor 
further the need for Frear-Fulbright legisla- 
tion. On this point most of you agree in 
principle. It is in the details of this legisla- 
tion that we find areas of potential disagree- 
ment which require further examination and 
discussion. Three of these problems, the de- 
termination of appropriate coverage criteria, 
the exemption of banks and insurance com- 
panies, and the impact of section 16(b) have 
always been the important storm centers 
of controversy. At the risk of boring those 
of you who have been able to read chapter 
IX, I would like to address myself in more 
detail to the study’s findings and recom- 
mendations on these questions. 
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It may be argued that, in principle, the re- 
porting, proxy and insider trading provisions 
of the Exchange Act should extend to all 
over-the-counter issuers in which public 
investors have an interest. Such a pervasive 
pattern of regulation might however, create 
a burden on issuers and upon the Commis- 
sion unwarranted by the number of investors 
protected and other relevant considerations 
in the public interest. The question of 
where to draw the line has been one of con- 
siderable uncertainty in previous legislative 
proposals. To establish better guideposts, 
the special study conducted a survey of the 
characteristics of over 1,600 over-the-counter 
issuers who furnished adequate data in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire sent to every fifth 
issuer, excluding exchange listed companies 
and foreign issuers appearing in the Janu- 
ary 1962 Monthly Summary of the National 
Quotation Bureau, A correlation was sought 
between number of shareholders versus size 
and concentration of security ownership of 
these issuers and trading interest in their 
securities, as measured by number of trans- 
fers and broker-dealer quotations in the 
Monthly Summary. 

Based on findings from the numerous tests 
and analyses made, and in the light of over- 
all policy considerations as well as the bur- 
den on issuers and on the Commission, the 
special study recommended that coverage 
should extend, in a phased program, to virtu- 
ally all over-the-counter issuers having 300 
or more equity security holders of record 
and known beneficial holders. It found 
that an asset test has no relevance to the 
number of public shareholders, the extent of 
trading interest, or the value of outstanding 
securities. Indeed, it is suggested that the 
need for protection may vary in inverse pro- 
portion to the amount of available assets. 
At any rate it is pointed out that, unless the 
asset test is very small, it would exclude from 
coverage of the statute a significant number 
of actively traded issues. The study esti- 
mated that at a level of 300 or more share- 
holders the proposed legislation would reach 
6,910 companies, 1,438 of which are now 
subject to reporting requirements under 
section 15(d). This would include almost 
all the actively traded over-the-counter 
companies and only a small percentage of 
relatively inactive ones. 

The Commission is currently studying a 
variety of possible criteria of pubiic interest 
and their relevance to various types of is- 
suers on the basis of the information de- 
veloped by the study, materials gathered 
from other sources, the comments of various 
members of the industry committee and 
others. It is evident, however, that what- 
ever test or combination of tests is finally 
proposed by the Commission, the require- 
ments of sections 13, 14 and 16 should be 
administered discriminately and flexibly. 

It would be unnecessary, for example, to 
require that mining corporations with no 
current material revenues or expenditures 
comply with the full panoply of accounting 
requirements established for large and com- 
plex business organizations. Nevertheless, 
the hundreds and sometimes the thousands 
of public shareholders of such a corporation, 
or those interested in purchasing its out- 
standing securities, would receive significant 
protection if they could learn of its dormant 
status, the factors bearing on a possible re- 
surgence of activity and events reflecting sub- 
sequent material changes in that status. 
Undoubtedly there would be a wider range of 
companies so far as activity, financial re- 
sources, and public interest are concerned 
among over-the-counter issuers than gen- 
erally exists in respect of companies whose 
securities are registered for trading on stock 
exchanges. The Commission would neces- 
sarily undertake to develop a range of re- 
quirements to fit the special needs of such 
companies and to take into account any spe- 
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cial burdens imposed by the legislation. To 
this end, the Commission should be provided 
with ample authority to classify and to 
exempt issuers, persons, and transactions. 

The special study recommended against 
providing exemptions for banks on the 
ground that existing State and Federal bank 
regulations, albeit effective as a tool for safe- 
guarding the interests of depositors, does not, 
as has been urged, provide equivalent pro- 
tections for investors. The securities of the 
13,445 banks in the United States form an 
important part of the over-the-counter 
market. Bank stocks accounted for an esti- 
mated 20 percent of the issues listed in the 
January 1962 Monthly Summary of the Na- 
tional Quotation Bureau. Since bank stocks 
tend to be more closely held than other over- 
the-counter securities, a 300 shareholder 
standard would reach only about 1,000 of the 
more actively traded bank stocks. 

All but approximately 500 banks are sub- 
ject to the authority of one of the three Fed- 
eral bank regulatory agencies. The others 
are regulated only by the various States. It 
is important to reemphasize that the regu- 
latory controls imposed by these agencies 
historically have not been designed to pro- 
vide information essential to investment de- 
cision by security holders. Recently, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who has juris- 
diction over the 4,520 national banks, took a 
number of steps toward furnishing protec- 
tions for shareholders. Although far short 
of Commission requirements, and without 
benefit of statutory guides, regulations of the 
Comptroller now require that ownership 
reports be filed when a change in control 
occurs and that banks with more than $25 
million in deposits send annual financial 
reports, including income statements, to 
shareholders and provide “adequate’’ infor- 
mation if proxies are solicited. Except for 
these limited requirements of the Comp- 
troller, bank regulation provides no controls 
over proxy solicitation or insider trading and 
is not concerned, to any significant degree, 
with public disclosure of financial or other 
material information. Statements of income 
are generally not required, and reports of 
earnings and dividends are deemed to be con- 
fidential information. I should point out 
that although the Commission, in its letter 
transmitting the first segment of the study 
report, urged tha: the legislative proposals 
should apply to banks, it did suggest that 
administration might well be granted to an 
appropriate Federal banking authority. 

The report also points out that existing 
regulation of insurance companies does not 
provide an adequate substitute for investor- 
oriented securities legislation. Securities of 
insurance companies comprise about 5 per- 
cent of the over-the-counter market. It is 
an industry that has grown rapidly in re- 
cent years. The Commission has previously 
had occasion to express its concern over the 
pressing enforcement problems created by 
the fraudulent promotions of a large num- 
ber of newly organized insurance companies. 
Regulation of insurance companies, which 
rests almost exclusively in the hands of the 
various States, is directed toward the protec- 
tion of policyholders and has been described 
by the Supreme Court as “less and less mean- 
ingful” to investors. Concerned mainly with 
such matters as solvency, adequacy of re- 
serves and legality of investments, the re- 
ports required to be filed with State au- 
thorities, while voluminous, are extremely 
complicated and designed to disclose matters 
primarily of interest to the regulatory au- 
thority. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the 
special study’s separate examination of the 
financial reporting and proxy solicitation 
practices of banks and insurance companies 
produced a picture of deficiencies generally 
similar to, and in some aspects worse than, 
that revealed by the survey of other over- 
the-counter issuers. 
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Perhaps the most perplexing of the prob- 
lems connected with Frear-Fulbright legis- 
lation, and one that has caused much con- 
cern in the financial community, is the 
impact of section 16(b) on the market-mak- 
ing functions and the sponsorship activities 
of broker-dealers. This problem arises, of 
course, only in the situation where the bro- 
ker-dealer who is making a market in a se- 
curity is an insider of the issuer, usually a 
member of its board of directors. Despite a 
wide divergence of industry views on the de- 
sirability of such affiliation, the Commis- 
sion’s decision in the Cady, Roberts case and 
the New York Stock Exchange’s warnings as 
to the potential conflicts of interest involved, 
the special study found that in early 1961 
a little less than 10 percent of the registered 
broker-dealers held directorships and made 
markets for the securities of approximately 
13 percent of all over-the-counter issuers 
whose securities evoked some trading inter- 
est at that time. 

In the opinion of the study the applica- 
tion of section 16(b) to over-the-counter se- 
curities would have little effect on the mar- 
ket for such issues and that the concern 
of the industry as to the impact of section 
16(b) was unwarranted. The study recom- 
mended against statutory exemption from 
section 16(b) for transactions of market- 
makers but urged that the Commission have 
authority to exempt, on an ad hoc basis, the 
rare situation in which it is shown that a 
continued affiliation between the issuer and 
a broker-dealer and market-making by that 
same broker-dealer are both necessary. 

These conclusions have evoked widespread 
disagreement among those who have been 
meeting with the Commission to discuss the 
details of the legislative proposals. The 
Commission is presently considering these 
objections to determine what, if any, ex- 
emption from 16(b) should be provided for 
marketmakers. Whatever the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission, this is a problem 
which will require continued study to achieve 
a satisfactory reconciliation of the policies of 
section 16(b) and the function served by 
the activities of marketmakers in the over- 
the-counter market. I should also note, 
parenthetically, that the proposed drafts of 
legislation circulated to the industry did not 
incorporate the special study recommenda- 
tion that the Commission seek statutory re- 
versal of the holding of the Supreme Court 
in Blau v. Lehman. In that case, recovery of 
the trading profits realized by a broker-dealer 
firm from short-swing transactions, in the 
security of an issuer of which a member of 
the firm was a director, was limited to the 
partner-director’s share in the absence of 
evidence showing that he was deputized by 
the firm to represent its interests on the 
board. 

The special study has made a number 
of other recommendations for legislative 
changes which are closely related to the ex- 
tension of sections 13, 14, and 16 to over-the- 
counter securities. These include retention 
of section 15(d) until the phasing in process 
of initial registration is completed, repeal of 
the provisions for extension of unlisted trad- 
ing privileges contained in section 12(f) (3) 
and a strengthening of the proxy rules with 
respect to both listed and unlisted securities. 
We have been giving active, indeed, daily con- 
sideration to all these and a multitude of re- 
lated matters at the Commission table. None 
of our responsibilities is more important, for 
the application of the reporting, proxy, and 
insider trading provisions of the Exchange 
Act will provide the underpinnings for effec- 
tive investor protection in the over-the- 
counter market. I should also mention the 
Commission intends to consider with the 
Federal Reserve Board proposals for the im- 
position of margin and related provisions of 
the Exchange Act to some categories of over- 
the-counter securities. 
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The extension of adequate disclosure 
obligations to issuers of securities traded in 
the over-the-counter market is important in 
light of the obligation of the financial com- 
munity to observe the standards of fair deal- 
ing imposed under the anti-fraud provisions 
of the securities laws. Most of you are prob- 
ably aware of the Commission’s view “that 
the making of representations to prospective 
purchasers without a reasonable basis, 
couched in terms of either opinion or fact 
and designed to induce purchases, is contrary 
to the basic obligation of fair dealing.” Un- 
fortunately, we do not have time tonight to 
explore the background of and rationale for 
this application of the “shingle theory,” a 
concept first enunciated by the Commission 
in the 1930s. It has aroused great interest 
among the members of the securities bar and 
some suggestion that the Commission is seek- 
ing to impose unprecedented and perhaps 
unwarranted responsibilities on members of 
the financial community. In my view, how- 
ever, this application of the “shingle theory” 
merely reflects the widespread recognition 
within the securities industry that it is good 
business to “know your merchandise.” Put 
simply, the “shingle theory” serves to pre- 
vent the unscrupulous from exploiting the 
confidence of the investing public built upon 
the integrity and competence of responsible 
elements of the industry. 

It seems clear that the vitality of the 
over-the-counter market and the fulfillment 
of the obligations of all those who deal with 
the public will be affected by the availability 
of reliable and current information concern- 
ing the securities traded. Moreover, the ex- 
tension of these requirements to issuers of 
over-the-counter securities is in the interest 
not only of investors and the financial com- 
munity but also of corporate management 
which has a legitimate concern in the main- 
tenance of informed and orderly markets for 
the securities of their companies. 

Finally, those of you who constitute the 
securities bar, share with us a responsibility 
in advancing these proposals. Many of you 
represent issuers, as well as broker-dealers, 
whose interest may be affected by the pro- 
posed legislation. You will be asked to advise 
whether it merits sympathetic consideration. 
The public interest demands your support 
for the basic legislation as well as the bene- 
fit of your counsel as to proper implementa- 
tion. 

Neither industry nor the bar can afford 
to refuse the challenge and the opportunity 
to strengthen the capital markets which 
occupy such an important and strategic 
position in our economy. 


THE PHYSICIAN'S RESPONSIBILITY 
TO THE COMMUNITY 


Mr.KUCHEL. Mr.President,through- 
out America there are tens of thousands 
of dedicated practitioners of medicine. 
They work night and day, most often 
quietly and silently, to preserve and en- 
hance the well-being and vitality of our 
people. 

One of the most distinguished physi- 
cians of our land is a resident of my own 
State. Dr. Russell V. Lee is not only an 
able practitioner of the art of healing, 
but also a capable administrator of medi- 
cal services, and a philosopher concerned 
with the capability of his profession in 
meeting the health needs of our society 
and, indeed, of mankind. 

As the founder and guiding spirit of 
the Palo Alto Medical Clinic and the 
Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation 
in California, he has long been actively 
concerned with providing the highest 
quality of medical care within the spirit 
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of the free enterprise system. He has 
been especially interested in the more 
effective utilization of doctors and those 
in related health fields. His ideas are 
provocative. They are worthy of the 
careful consideration of all—public offi- 
cial, doctor, and citizen alike—who are 
concerned with matters of good health. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by Dr. Russel V. 
Lee, entitled “The Physician’s Responsi- 
bility to the Community Viewed by the 
Practicing Physician,” be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PHYSICIAN’s RESPONSIBILITY TO THE CoM- 
MUNITY VIEWED BY THE PRACTICING PHYSI- 
CIAN 

(By Russel V. Lee, M.D.) 

After salvation, and I suspect for many 
before salvation, the boon most desired by 
sane men is health. Health is that state 
which by providing freedom from pain, 
disability, and premature death makes pos- 
sible the fullest expression of the physical, 
emotional and mental functions of man- 
kind. It is of prime importance to the 
strength of any nation. All should con- 
tribute to this desirable state, but the physi- 
cian can and should contribute more than 
any other to the attainment and mainte- 
nance of health for all men. This, in es- 
sence, is his responsibility to the community. 

He has done much in the past to dis- 
charge this responsibility, particularly in 
view of the limitations imposed by lack of 
knowledge. Instances of wholehearted de- 
votion to the general welfare at great per- 
sonal sacrifice are many in the annals of the 
medical profession. But sadly, and para- 
doxically, as his competence has increased 
his zeal, seems to have diminished, Pre- 
occupation with political and with economic 
considerations seems to have replaced dedi- 
cation to the good of all. 

The present situation is a challange to 
us all, because now, for the first time in the 
long agonized history of the human race, 
the means exist, if we but have the wit to 
use them, to bring a medical utopia to man- 
kind. And the chances of attaining this 
happy state are better in the United States 
than anywhere in the world. What is meant 
by a medical utopia? It means a situation 
wherein the active and planned promotion 
of health is an accepted policy of govern- 
ment, in which all methods for the preven- 
tion of disease are fully utilized; wherein 
there are enough physicians and paramedi- 
cal personnel, properly trained, to give the 
sick all the care they need; wherein adequate 
facilities exist to make this care possible; 
and above all a state in which all these bene- 
fits are accessible to all the people. The 
physician, more than any other man, can 
bring this about. This truly is our respon- 
sibility. Let us examine, point by point, 
the ways in which we can discharge this 
responsibility. 

In a complete health program to which the 
physician should contribute, there are seven 
elements. These are: (1) Promotion of 
health; (2) prevention of disease; (3) diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease; (4) rehabili- 
tation of the ill and disabled; (5) medical 
and health education; (6) research; and (7) 
organization of health services. 


I. PROMOTION OF HEALTH 


There is much justification for the claim 
that the remarkable progress in health in 
the past century is due as much to the 
tremendous improvement in our conditions 
of living—housing, nutrition, education, 
etc.—as to the dramatic medical discoveries. 
It is certain that a trend for the better in 
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many disease entities long preceded these 
great medical advances and can only be 
ascribed to improvement in our standard of 
living and our sophistication. All citizens 
and all officials share in responsibility for 
those measures which promote health. This 
is not always the case. There is widespread 
lack of comprehension among physicians 
themselves of even the meaning and the 
implication of the term “promotion of 
health.” Understandably, there is a tend- 
ency to claim credit for medical advances as 
being due to advances in the art of medicine 
when they are due to improved conditions 
of living. And unfortunately, due largely 
to bad leadership, the physicians have been 
frequently jockeyed into a position of oppos- 
ing measures designed to improve the general 
welfare, and hence the health of the people, 
on the grounds that these measures are 
socialistic. The social security system 
which has contributed immensely to the 
peace of mind and the standards of living 
of older people has not had the support of 
organized medicine. Quite the opposite. 
It does not even let its own members vote 
on their acceptance. Organized 
medicine is not conspicuous in other vital as- 
pects of the promotion of health—cigarette 
smoking, alcoholism, air pollution, urban 
crowding, dietary deficiencies, eradication of 
venereal disease are areas in which we should 
play an active part in the promotion of 
health. And in the most important of all— 
the prevention of atomic war on which the 
health and even the survival of us all 
depend—we find more doctors conspicuously 
vocal supporters of the rightwing war 
whoopers and Birchers than in the ranks of 
the followers of the Prince of Peace. The 
promotion of health, to be sure, is every- 
one’s business but the physician should be 
in the van and not in the rear. 


Il, PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


The prevention of disease is the most cred- 
itable achievement of the human race in the 
past 200 years. One by one the great plagues 
which devastated and terrified mankind have 
been vanquished. It is a noble and exciting 
story. No one dissents from the aphorism 
that it is far better never to have acquired 
the disease than to be cured if the catas- 
trophe occurs. While in terms of relief of 
human misery we get a hundred times as 
much return from each dollar spent in pub- 
lic health as we do from each dollar spent 
in diagnosis and treatment, we still spend a 
hundred times as much on medical services 
as we do on preventive medicine. We, the 
physicians, must bear great responsibility in 
this field. We have made the practice of 
medicine so attractive and so lucrative that 
only dedicated men go into public health. 
There are thousands of unfilled places in the 
preventive medical field. It is quite ac- 
cepted that the primary responsibility for 
preventive measures is vested in government 
(why are not water and food and drug con- 
trol socialized medicine?), but it is the re- 
sponsibility of the physician to give such 
measures full support. Physicians in gen- 
eral have done this even to their personal 
disadvantage. There is a heartening change 
in their attitude toward widespread immu- 
nization campaigns instituted by public 
health agencies. A few years ago there was 
pretty violent opposition to such procedures 
on the part of physicians. The K.O. Polio is 
an example of just the opposite—cordial and 
intelligent cooperation. But we as doctors 
should upgrade the field of public health 
and insist that physicians in this field be as 
well paid as we are. The U.S. Public Health 
Service loses many of its good, well-trained 
young men to higher paid positions. 

We have a more direct responsibility in the 
field of personal preventive medicine—hy- 
giene, immunization, dietary controls, etc. 
The pediatricians have done nobly in this 
field and have wiped out most of the epi- 
demic diseases of childhood. In fact, most 
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of our vaunted improvement in health sta- 
tistics is due to the success of their efforts. 
And as a reward the pediatrician is the most 
poorly paid of all specialists. The rest of 
us, on an individual and on an organized 
basis, have failed to meet this responsibility 
in many, many ways. At all levels prevent- 
ive medicine needs much more personal and 
— support from the practicing phy- 


III. DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF DISEASE 


This is the chief responsibility of the 
practicing physician. Furthermore, I affirm— 
and this may surprise some who have made 
judgments about me—that the Government 
should largely get out of this field and leave 
it almost exclusively to the private physician. 
There are some services, such as to the mili- 
tary, that must still be rendered by govern- 
mental agencies and personnel. But while 
the Government should and must see that 
such services can be made available and can 
be paid for, it should get out of the business 
of rendering the services directly. Yes, this 
means the Veterans’ Administration medical 
services, the care of the mentally ill, and the 
care of the indigent. The financial means 
should be provided by Government and the 
services by private physicians, particularly 
by groups of private individuals. 

The acceptance of this principle—that the 
rendering of services be left to the private 
physician while their financing is guaranteed 
by Government—imposes great responsibility 
upon the ph: in the community. The 
responsibility is to insure that the services 
are of high quality and that honesty and 
integrity prevail in the rendering of the bill. 
Chiseling—dirty word—chiseling has been 
widespread in systems laudably planned and 
launched wherein padding of accounts and 
rendering of unnecessary services are possi- 
ble. Human nature and physicians’ human 
nature being what they are, such systems 
must be designed in which there is a built-in 
deterrent to abuse. Such systems, fought, 
alas, by organized medicine, are the closed 
panel, capitation prepaid plans. The ac- 
ceptance by physicians of systems under 
which they guarantee to provide all needed 
medical services to the beneficiaries on a 
capitation basis can obviate abuse. This is 
the true way to avoid Federal medical care. 

Medical services—diagnosis and treat- 
ment—are now worth having and the demand 
for them has increased enormously. It is the 
responsibility of the physician to meet this 
demand, not only quantitatively but with 
high quality services. We should accept what 
the rest of society accepts—the concept that 
access to medical services of high quality at 
a price he can pay is the right of every man 
in our modern society. Let us accept the 
responsibility of providing the services; let 
the individual, the employer, and the Gov- 
ernment cooperate in providing payment for 
these services. 

In the light of the shortage of physicians 
and in the presence of the great demand, it 
is the responsibility of the practicing phy- 
sician to so organize the delivery of medical 
services as to make the most of our limited 
supplies of personnel and facilities. Group 
practice is one such organizational device 
that makes possible the best utilization of 
physicians and the best assurance of quality 
care by insuring that those who do the spe- 
cial procedures are especially qualified for 
the task. Hospital staffs as presently or- 
ganized can be utilized to carry out group 
practice procedures when by prepayment 
plan intrastaff economic rivalry is elimi- 
nated. 

In general the quality of the diagnostic 
and therapeutic care in this country is high— 
for those who have access to it. It is the 
physician's responsibility, one of the most 
direct and urgent of his responsibilities, to 
see to it that the quality of this care is of 
the highest possible order. More self- 
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examination and more self-discipline, as well 
as more self-education, are called for. And 
while we concern ourselves with the quality 
of the care we furnish, we must also con- 
cern ourselves with its accessibility to all 
men. 

But fundamentally, if we are to escape 
governmental medicine, we must accept re- 
sponsibility for four things: (1) To see that 
enough services exist to satisfy the need; 
(2) to see that such services are accessible 
to those who need them; (3) to see that all 
classes receive services of the same high 
quality; and (4) to see that the means for 
payment for these services are in the reach 
of all. 

IV. REHABILITATION 


We have the responsibility to recognize 
that rehabilitation is a n sequel to 
almost all illness and disability and in many 
cases is the primary need. While recogniz- 
ing that by the very nature of the problem 
long-term treatment of those who have no 
income—government and private philan- 
thropy must carry the financial burden, the 
practicing physician has the responsibility 
of assisting in the staffing of the various 
institutions, of recognizing the need in his 
own practice of recruiting and training work- 
ers in this field, and of giving financial sup- 
port when this is needed. 

The modern concept of rehabilitation is 
not understood and accepted by enough phy- 
sicilans. They should become aware of the 
fact that practically every patient who has 
been through a serious illness or accident 
needs some rehabilitation, and for many ill- 
nesses (such as strokes) it is almost the 
whole of therapy. The enormous number of 
those afflicted by mental illness need rehabili- 
tation desperately and as of now are almost 
totally neglected by physicians. This, too, 
is part of our responsibility. 

V. MEDICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 

In the Hippocratic Oath is this pledge: 
“To consider dear to me as my parents him 
who taught me this art, to live in common 
with him and if necessary to share my goods 
with him; to look upon his children as my 
own brothers, to teach them this art if they 
so desire without fee or writter promise; to 
impart to my sons and the sons of the mas- 
ter who taught me and the disciples who 
have enrolled themselves and have agreed 
to the rules of the profession, but to these 
alone, the precepts and the instruction.” We 
have done well and we have done badly in 
discharging the responsibility for training 
future physicians. Well—in regard to the 
quality of the training. The Flexner Report 
(headed by a layman) put the diploma mills 
out of business and the quality of medical 
education is good. Badly—insofar as num- 
bers are concerned, and badly in the para- 
medical fields in which there are great short- 
ages. The record of organized medicine is not 
altogether inspiring. For many years certain 
farsighted people lik> Dr. Lowell Reed, lately 
President of Johns Hopkins, have been plead- 
ing for increased production of medical per- 
sonnel and for governmental aid to medical 
education. They have had scant help from 
the American Medical Association. When I 
was on the President’s Commission for the 
Health Needs of the Nation, I urged a great 
increase in the numbers of physicians. I 
was blistered in an all-day hi before 
the National Health Council and told in an 
authoritarian way by the big brass in the 
AMA, “There is no shortage.” Today 17 per- 
cent of the doctors starting practice in Amer- 
ica are trained in foreign medical schools. 
It is shameful that this country, the richest 
in the world, parasitizes other countries for 
doctors. We should export thousands. The 
present proposals of the Government are 
farsighted and vitally necessary. They 
should have AMA support not sabotage. 

The hypocrisy of the attitude of the AMA 
lobby in regard to aid to medical education 
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should be brought to the attention of all 
physicians. Hardly a physician who has 
graduated in the past 30 years but has 
had most of the costs of his education paid 
for by the state or by philanthropy. In 
the face of the demonstrated shortage of ap- 
plicants of high ability, in the face of the 
overwhelming evidence that financial con- 
siderations play the most important part in 
this shortage, the opposition of the AMA 
to the scholarship proposals for students and 
subsidies of the schools is simply complete 
nonsense. It is the responsibility of the 
physician to correct this deplorable attitude. 

In the education of the public in health 
matters we have also a great responsibility 
and an im t one. The best assurance 
any individual has of the attainment of 
health comes primarily from being well in- 
formed. The more sophisticated in medical 
matters will know how to get good health 
care. A greatly increased program of public 
education in health matters is greatly need- 
ed. And not the Whitaker and Baxter cur- 
riculum either. That silly, sentimental pic- 
ture of the old frock-coated doctor at the 
child’s bedside is a sample of health educa- 
tion at its worst. The radio, TV and public 
and private instruction by physicians should 
all be used. Such programs as the one in 
Birmingham, doctors news conference here, 
etc., are good examples of what can be done. 
Health education in the best sense is a re- 
sponsibility of the physician in the com- 
munity. 

vr. RESEARCH 

Research has made us what we are today. 
We, as physicians, profit the most by the 
work of the research man in the laboratory. 
Almost all I do today has been taught me by 
the research workers who as a class have 
received far, far less than I have of the 
world’s goods. Our responsibility to support 
research in every possible way is very great 
indeed for it is based on common gratitude 
for favors received, on proper regard for the 
welfare of mankind, in the broadest humani- 
tarian considerations and on expectations 
for our future. Money—yes—support the 
government and private agencies. People— 
much more so—let us attract more and more 
people into research; let us follow the exam- 
ple of our fathers and do research ourselves; 
let us keep on the lookout for bright young 
people and put them into this field. 

We should not overlook the obligation and 
responsibility to do research ourselves. 
Most of the great early discoveries were made 
by the practicing physician, such as the cir- 
culation of the blood, aseptic surgery, anes- 
thesia, etc., and there is still great though 
all too often latent research genius in the 
active physician. Such institutions as the 
Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation, a 
facility at the disposal of the physicians in 
this area, should exist in every city and town 
of over 25,000 people. Let us have more “do 
it yourself” research. It is also a responsi- 
bility, and in the present avalanche of pub- 
lications, a very difficult one, to keep our- 
selves informed about the research going on. 
Much more adult education among physi- 
cians is needed. 

Our responsibility in the research field is 
fourfold: (1) To encourage private and Gov- 
ernment support of medical research; (2) to 
help provide trained personnel capable of 
going into research; (3) to keep ourselves 
and the public informed as to the progress 
being made; and (4) to do it ourselves. 

VII. ORGANIZATION 

The American genius for organization, so 
well demonstrated in industry, transporta- 
tion, communication, and war, is conspicu- 
ously lacking in the field of health. The in- 
tense individualism of the physician and, 
indeed, the intensely personal nature of the 
practice of medicine mitigate against formal 
organized practice. But the immense com- 
plexity of modern medicine, the serious 
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shortages of personnel, the increasing de- 
mands and the unmet needs require efficient 
organization if potential health benefits are 
to be achieved. It is time to take a more 
receptive attitude toward innovations in the 
methods of delivery of health services. The 
acceptance of the disciplines and restrictions 
of hospital staff practice indicate that the 
objective of a more rational health service 
organization can be achieved. 

Group practice is one such innovation 
which, properly developed, can do much to 
improve the delivery of health services. The 
possibility of each man following his own 
specialty without economic penalty surely 
tends to higher quality of care. The delega- 
tion of all nonprofessional activity, such as 
business, taxes, etc. to others, leaves the 
physician free to see more patients and do 
more real medical work and helps the short- 
age problem. The utilization of paramedical 
personnel and the welding together of these 
with the doctor into a health team is a de- 
vice that saves personnel. And the suitabil- 
ity of the group for comprehensive prepaid 
arrangements directly with its patients is not 
possible for the solo practitioner and is, after 
all, the best solution of the economic prob- 
lem of payment for medical services. Hos- 
pital staffs if they are willing to cooperate 
can do many, indeed, almost all of these 
things. The organization of community 
health councils to which physicians and in- 
terested laymen belong, and which concern 
themselves with the health problems of the 
area, is another responsibility of the physi- 
cian. Properly guided, these councils can 
solve many of the community problems and 
are fine buffers against State medicine. 
Most communities would welcome such 
health councils. 

The organization of a regional approach 
to health problems can come out of such 
cooperation between physicians and health 
councils. Prepaid plans, on a regional basis, 
can follow and they would be far better 
than the “Blues” with their incentive to 
overutilization, and private insurance (for 
some strange reason the pet of organized 
medicine) which takes such a large bite 
from the premium. 

In this company and before this audience, 
it requires considerable temerity to suggest 
that the reorganization of the American 
Medical Association is also a responsibility 
of the physician. But the facts are that 
this 100-year-old society, great and power- 
ful as it is, has come far short of fulfilling 
its responsibility to the physicians and the 
people of this country. It is first in money 
spent in lobbying before the Congress of 
the United States; it is unequaled among 
professional and labor organizations in the 
control it exercises over its members (dis- 
sents are ridiculously few) but it seldom is 
on the side of the angels in fights for the 
betterment of conditions of living. A long 
list of good measures which it has opposed 
could be prepared. One thinks of the Alex- 
ander Brothers’ song, “I heerd the crash on 
the highway but I never heerd nobody pray.” 
It is certain that many physicians do not 
subscribe to the policies laid down in the 
board. But as the organization is present- 
ly set up they are never heard. In the coun- 
cils of the AMA one seldom if ever sees a 
great medical educator; medical researchers 
are very rare; even eminent practitioners 
are poorly represented. The preponderance 
of representatives from small country towns 
on the board of trustees reminds one of the 
Georgia county court system. This is an 
urgent job of reorganization and a respon- 
sibility of the physician. 

We have had the opportunity to see the 
medicine of Russia, the British Health Serv- 
ice, the semi-insurance plans of Scandanavia. 
We can do better—far better—than any of 
these. We can do this in the framework 
and under the unexcelled opportunities of 
free enterprise. There is no reason why we 
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cannot evolve a system of medical services 
far better than any in the world today. 
This we must do or assuredly we will have 
state medicine thrust upon us as it has been 
on most of the world today. 


SUMMARY 


The profession of medicine is the most 
rewarding of any fleld of human activity. 
It imposes great responsibility to go with its 
great opportunities. Here in the United 
States we have the opportunity as no peo- 
ple ever had before to bring about some- 
thing like a medical utopia. Let us look 
beyond our own selfish interests and par- 
ticularly let us look beyond our sordid eco- 
nomic aspirations. The rewards of the phy- 
siclan are not expressed by yachts and 
expensive golf clubs. They are expressed in 
the hearts of men and in the heart of man- 
kind. To know that some are happily alive 
that but for me might have been dead, 
to know that there is less pain and suffering, 
less anxiety and fear because of things I 
have done are rewards enough. We will meet 
our responsibilities only when we bring to 
all who need them all the benefits our prede- 
cessors and our brilliant research men have 
given us. It is no light responsibility. 


THE SHELDON MEMORIAL ART 
GALLERY 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
campus of the University of Nebraska in 
Lincoln is graced with a building which 
has been described as the “best designed, 
most beautiful small museum in America 
today.” 

It is the Sheldon Gallery, a gift to the 
university through the estates of the late 
Miss Frances Sheldon of Lincoln and her 
brother, A. Bromley Sheldon, of Lexing- 
ton, Nebr. They were the children of the 
late George Sheldon, a Lincoln business- 
man and civic leader. 

This lovely structure, designed by 
Philip Johnson, of New York, was dedi- 
cated last week and on the first weekend 
it was open to the public was viewed by 
4,300 persons. 

Principal speaker at the dedication was 

Mr. Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and also 
a Nebraskan, whose direct, lucid remarks 
struck a note of accord with the crisp, 
clean lines of the gallery’s unique de- 
sign. 
Mr. President, we Nebraskans count 
ourselves unusually fortunate to receive 
this legacy from the Sheldons. It is a 
welcome and appreciated addition to the 
campus of a first-rate, growing univer- 
sity. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor the remarks of 
Mr. Stanton, together with an article 
from the Lincoln Sunday Journal and 
Star which describes this striking struc- 
ture. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

DEDICATION OF SHELDON MEMORIAL ART 

GALLERY 
(Remarks by Frank Stanton, president, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, Inc., Univer- 

sity of Nebraska, May 16, 1963) 

It is most generous of you to invite me to 
share with you this significant event today. 
Such a forward step as the opening of a new 
museum by an imaginative and venture- 
some university is highly satisfying to every- 
one concerned with the enrichment of 
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American life. And the launching of a new 
structure designed by an imaginative and 
gifted architect is always an occasion of im- 
portance. When the two are brought to- 
gether—the imaginative institution and the 
imaginative architect—there is ample jus- 
tification for holding the highest hopes of 
a noteworthy achievement. It comes as no 
surprise to me that, in the case of this mu- 
seum, those hopes have been fully realized. 

Already, the Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery 
has been pronounced, on respectable author- 
ity, the “best designed, most beautiful, small 
museum in America today,” and Philip John- 
son is well on his way to becoming the mas- 
ter of the 20th century museum as Christo- 
pher Wren was of the 17th century church. 
The fact that this gallery is completely wired 
for television leads me to add the hope that 
other architects will see fit to emulate the 
way in which Mr. Johnson quietly blends 
genius with eminent good sense. 

There are also both at least a touch of 
genius and eminent good sense in the build- 
ing up of the Hall Collection and the sub- 
sequent acquisitions over the years. I say 
a touch of genius, but I am not sure that 
the great collector does not rate, in some 
cases, even higher tribute. Collectors, 
whether individual or institutional, are in a 
sense the entrepreneurs of art, bringing 
talent and audience together. The insight, 
the taste, the qualities of recognition and 
judgment that your collection here repre- 
sents seem to me of a very high and an 
uncommon order. And it is in far more 
than a ceremonial, perfunctory sense that I 
want to salute the memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall and those who have been guiding the 
collection since the university began to add 
to it 35 years ago. It is an achievement 
in which any university—any institution— 
should take exceptional pride. 

Both the inherent architectural distinc- 
tion of this building and the impressive and 
important collection that it houses give this 
day a very special interest and excitement 
that go far beyond the University of Ne- 
braska in the worlds of architecture and the 
other fine arts. But it is an occasion, I 
think, of even greater and wider significance. 

In the first place, all of us, all over the 
United States, have been disturbingly aware, 
for two decades now, of the enormously dis- 
parate pace at which facilities for the ad- 
vancement of the physical sciences and those 
for the advancement of the humanities have 
grown. There have, of course, been pressing 
reasons for this. We had, as a nation and 
as the leader of the free world, material 
chores of a vast and most intricate nature 
thrust upon us by the events of the Second 
World War and by the rise of the cold war 
conflict and the immense scientific achieve- 
ments and aspirations of our adversary. We 
had also, in more peaceful areas, to take up 
the great slack that is always left by long 
preoccupation with war—including the adap- 
tation and development, for peacetime uses, 
of the scientific advances achieved under the 
impetus of war. No one can deny that a 
great flow of good from all this has filtered 
through to benefit the daily lives of all of 
us, 


But it has been easy for us to be lured 
into putting too great a proportion of our 
resources into the sciences and too little 
into the humanities. The opening of a new 
physics or chemistry or biology laboratory 
has been an everyday occurrence on hun- 
dreds of campuses since the war. The 
opening of a university art museum is, by 

comparison, an extraordinary event. The 
supply of scientific equipment of the most 


Even our wealthiest universities are begin- 
ning to take stock of themselves, with sur- 
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by the fact that Federal commitments for 
basic research alone in American universities 
totaled, in 1963, $625 million, of which 98 
percent went to the physical, biological, and 
agricultural sciences, 2 percent to the social 
sciences, and nothing to the humanities. 

Today this museum is an eloquent re- 
minder that man does not live by science 
alone—that there is little advance if we bet- 
ter the physical conditions of our environ- 
ment at the price of neglecting all those 
things that give life its richness and its 
point, its depth and its meaning. And if 
we have a great deal of catching up to do 
in this respect in all the humanities, it 
seems to me that we have a special problem 
in the fine arts. 

The reason for this is that up until very 
recently we have lived in almost a completely 
verbal society. We have had printing from 
movable type for 500 years, but we have had 
photography and the photographic printing 
processes for little more than a century. 
Journalism up until a very few years ago 
dealt almost entirely in words, with some 
exceptions usually directed at sensational- 
ism. Pictorial history is a whole new field, 
despite some respected antecedents in the 
military area. Pictorial archives are just 
beginning to be seriously undertaken as 
necessary repositories, for the future of ma- 
terial casting light on the past. The wire- 
less, and then radio—the first great com- 
munications inventions since the printing 
press—necessarily dealt only in words. * 

In man's wordy total cultural history, 
museums themselves are latter day innova- 
tions. Universities date from the 12th 
century, but they had antecedents in clas- 
sical times. The great library at Alexandria 
was established in the third century B.C., 
and the Emperor Hadrian’s Rome of the sec- 
ond century A.D. had 29 public libraries. 
But it was not until 1739 that the first col- 
lection of art was permanently opened to 
the public at the Vatican. There was no 
museum of fine arts in England until 1759, 
none in France until after the Revolution, 
none in the United States until 1791. And 
though we had our first college in America 
in the 1630’s and our first library in the 
1620’s, we did not have our first college 
museum of art until over 150 years later. 

Today there are some 1,400 senior colleges 
and universities in the United States. They 
all have libraries. Only 1 in 14 has an art 
collection and a place to show it. One of 
Phi Beta Kappa’s criteria for accrediting 
colleges is the number of books in their 
libraries. No one that I know of accredits 
& college of liberal arts on the number of 
paintings that it has or on whether it has 
any at all. The educational process has for 
centuries been word oriented, with even 
the fine arts taught by book and lecture. 

We lived in a verbal society, and most 
people went through life not only with 
little exposure to the visual arts but with 
little awareness of them. “In the begin- 
ning was the word,” and the word was the 
end, too. 

The 20th century is beginning to change 
all this. In mass communications, fine re- 
production techniques and new printing 
processes have made pictorial communica- 
tions fast and excellent. Color can now be 
reproduced with exceptional fidelity. Elec- 
tronic communications, once wholly verbal 
except for transmission of wire photos to 
newspapers, are now visual. Reporting, in- 
terpreting, and documenting painting and 
painters, sculpture and sculptors, architec- 
ture and architects are now being done re- 
peatedly on television. As a result of the 
broad awareness of the arts created by the 
mass media, there is today an unprecedented 
popular appetite to see and to appreciate. 
For the first time on any scale the fine arts 
exist for people who have never been in a 
museum. What is more important is that 
the mass media are leading them to museums 
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in increasing numbers. At the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, for example, attend- 
ance has increased 200 percent since 1950, 
now reaching some 4 million visits a year. 

Museums are also proliferating—although 
not fast enough in the places that most need 
them. Nevertheless, the trend is here, and 
although the number of college and univer- 
sity museums is still pitifully few, nearly 
two-thirds of them have been started since 
1948—in the past 15 years. This trend, if 
it continues, should be greatly satisfying to 
all of us in education and communications. 

We in the mass media can introduce peo- 
ple to works of art. We can present profiles 
of great artists. We can report events and 
trends. We can stimulate interest and gen- 
erate curiosity. On looking at the record, I 
find that during the past year the CBS Tele- 
vision Network has presented programs on 
Thomas Hart Benton; Edgar Tafel; the head 
of Christ as envisioned by great painters; 
Salvador Dali; the Director of the National 
Gallery, John Walker; Edward Steichen; the 
recreation of the Armory Show of 1913; 
paintings of the Corsican artist, Lucien 
Marett, publicly shown on CBS for the first 
time in the United States; a history of 
ecclesiastical architecture, suggested by the 
new Coventry cathedral; Leonardo da Vinci. 
Several other programs treated art subjects 
less extensively. 

By their very nature the mass media can 
do only part of the job. The museum has 
to take up where we leave off. The museum 
has to go farther and go deeper and its es- 
sential role is quite different. You cannot 
really “report” art. You cannot really “re- 
produce” it. A work of art, primarily, has 
being rather than meaning, and you must be 
in its presence to know it, for that is the only 
way that you can know the artist. We re- 
call from Picasso’s famous comments of 1935, 
“It is not what the artist does that counts, 
but what he is,” and Mark Rothko, “A paint- 
ing is not a picture of an experience; it is 
an experience.” 

Because this is so—and fundamentally so, 
without susceptibility of change in spite of 
scientific progress in communications—it 
seems to me that a university museum has a 
very special privilege as well as a very special 
responsibility. 

The great advantage of the university 
museum is the irretrievable opportunity of 
serving the young, before the patterns of 
observation and experience are structured, 
while there is still a kind and a degree of 
openness that are crowded out in later life, 
The regional museum serving a general pub- 
lic does not have the luxury of this em- 
phasis. Your distinguished sister institu- 
tion in Omaha, with its remarkably broad 
collections, the Joslyn, must serve many pur- 
poses and many age levels. The Sheldon 
Gallery, on the other hand, can enter into 
the continuing educational experience of 
young people day after day and year after 
year. Here they can live in a world of new 
dimensions—color and form. 

No one here needs to be reminded that this 
has too often and too long been a failure 
of our educational environments in the past. 
We all know that the profoundest things of 
life are not to be formally learned and not 
to be formally taught. They must be ex- 
perienced. And so it is with a great paint- 
ing, a great drawing, a great piece of sculp- 
ture. It is to be experienced—and life will 
never be quite the same again. 

The very presence of this gallery and of 
the superior collection in it is the first thing, 
the essential thing, the great thing, for the 
thousands of students who come to this 
university each year. They are going to have 
a matchless opportunity to come to know 
the first-rate paintings, drawings and sculp- 
ture that make up your permanent collec- 

The broad function of the university mu- 
seum, however, and also its unique opportu- 
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nity, go quite beyond this. You have the 
function of enlightening the student on the 
whole, varied past and present of art and 
the opportunity to do it at a time when 
it can be related to his total development 
as an educated man. The very fact that a 
university gallery’s resources are not end- 
less can be a help rather than a hindrance 
in performing that function and realizing 
that opportunity. I think that the gen- 
eral excellence of your collection already 
proves this. In time, I suspect, you will be 
increasing not only the number of works 
in the collection but their range as well. 
Ideally, a university collection should in- 
clude representative works from the whole 
spectrum of the arts. But I do not believe it 
either practicable or desirable that it do so 
in the same copious way that the all-pur- 
pose museums of major cities do. 

All university museums’ financial re- 
sources are always less than their needs. 
Prudence and ingenuity in stretching them 
will always be a necessary discipline—neces- 
sary and probably constructive, because, for 
economic reasons if no other, the university 
museum can avoid the temptation to be- 
come saturated with the works of one artist 
or one period or one school in the wake of 
the contagion of high-riding nationwide en- 
thusiasms. Equally important, it can seek 
the objective of a collection finely repre- 
sentative of the art spectrum by one or two 
distinguished examples in each category 
rather than amassing them by the room- 
ful. 

Much of the function of the university 
museum can also be achieved by a lively 
policy of circulating exhibits. It is most 
reassuring to note that the Sheldon Gallery 
has provided separate and pliable space for 
these. This seems to me of the highest im- 
portance to a university museum. It is im- 
portant, primarily, for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the experience of the student in the fine 
arts. Many of them are in the university for 
4 years, some for many more. In that time, 
they should be exposed to a variety of visual 
experiences. Most of them cannot go to dis- 
tant museums to see other collections, and 
they ought not to have to postpone such 
experiences until they can go in later life. 
Having become possessed of their sense of 
sight here and now, they should be able to 
develop it over as broad range of art as their 
time and your facilities will permit. 

Traveling loan exhibits are important also 
for a fuller participation by students in the 
dialog among truly educated men and women 
that exposure to the arts evokes. I am not 
willing to put too much store in critical talk, 
as compared to the experience and discovery 
of looking at the art itself, but I think that 
there will always be something of provocative 
interest in what a Malraux or a Berenson has 
to say. It is in the nature of man to consider 
the evolution and the past of the arts as of 
everything else he has experienced, to bear 
witness to the excellence or the lack of it in 
what he has seen, and to construct theories 
and hypotheses about it. To do this intelli- 
gently requires exposure to more than a 
single segment of the world’s art—however 
important it might be. 

This need, I am sure you will agree, is one 
with which no acquisition program is ever 
going to be able to keep pace—nor should it 
try. But an active, imaginative loan pro- 
gram and circulating exhibition policy can 
go a long way in meeting it. 

I have had some familiarity with the cir- 
culating exhibitions of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York. A grant of $150,000 
was made by the CBS Foundation in 1960 
to the museum in order to pack and ship 
selected works, over a period of 4 years, to 
an increasing number of institutions all over 
the United States and Canada. Fifty-six of 
these traveling exhibitions have had 413 
showings in 156 cities in 44 States. A very 
high proportion of them have gone to uni- 
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versity and college museums. You may re- 
call one, “Orozco: Studies for the Murals at 
Dartmouth College,” here at the University 
of Nebraska last July. They have drawn 
heavy attendances and a great deal of at- 
tention by television, radio and newspapers. 
Eighty-six radio stations and ninety-eight 
television stations have broadcast special 
programs based on the exhibits. Undoubt- 
edly many visitors were drawn to the exhib- 
its by these programs, In addition, the 
broadcasts deepened the interest of those who 
saw the exhibits and broadened their partic- 
ipation in the continuing dialog. 

And so we come back again to the great 
truth of the voices of silence—as Malraux 
has so memorably called the world of art— 
the experience of seeing. But you are mem- 
bers here of a great university as well as 
administrators or friends of one of the most 
rewarding and delightful of museums. You 
are therefore concerned with teaching and 
with knowledge. 

I have not meant to separate these from 
exposure to the experience of art. They are 
inseparable, when we are speaking of the 
fine arts. The purpose of knowledge is to 
make distinctions, not only as to the good 
and bad, but as to scope, intensity, rele- 
vance—and a score of other things that will 
occur as readily to you as to me, But in 
art there are no absolutes, nothing that can 
be taught as a geometrical proposition or a 
chemical formula or a chronology of history 
or a rule of grammar can be. And so the 
gallery is as necessary to the teacher of the 
arts as the laboratory is to the teacher of 
the physical sciences or the library to the 
teacher of literature. 

But let none of us—whether from the 
physical sciences, the social sciences, or the 
ancient disciplines—consider that we are 
dealing, in the world of art, with something 
precious, something far removed from a 
world of overwhelming realities that may 
swamp us at any moment. I am concerned 
with both worlds—as you are—and, like 
you, I am not so sure that they are separate 
worlds. We could not do better, because 
this is a day for the restatement of pur- 
pose, than to recall a thoughtful and percep- 
tive passage from a venerable observer of the 
relationship of art to life—Berenson in 
“Aesthetics and History”: 

“Art is not actual life, it is true, but it is 
ideated life and perhaps as important. What 

es us from the other higher 
mammalia is precisely the capacity for this 
ideated life. This capacity leads higher and 
higher, and the longed-for goal is far away. 
But the goal of totalitarianism is not distant, 
and if it wins through it will shape man 
into a completely mechanized brute, guar- 
anteed to remain a brute till he becomes 
a domestic animal. 

“Every individual who feels the need of 
a human society must learn to understand 
his responsibility toward art almost as 
toward life. He must avoid encouraging 
the undesirable let alone the bestializing 
forms, not only of life but of art as well. 
This he can do only if he takes the trouble 
to educate himself for the ideated as he does 
for the actual world.” 

In closing, I congratulate the University 
of Nebraska’s Faculty of Art on sone 
this most accommodating of galleries. 
congratulate the administrators of the ae 
lery on its high and promising mission. And 
I congratulate the university and the people 
of Nebraska on having had in their midst 
the men and women of vision and action 
who made this happy occasion possible. 
[From the Lincoln Journal, May 12, 1963] 
BLEND OF CLASSIC, CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 

DONE In GLEAMING MARBLE 

The University of Nebraska campus caril- 
lon sounded for the demolition of a familiar 
landmark, the administration building. 
The same carillon will ring at 11 a.m, Thurs- 
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day to summon proud Nebraskans to the 
dedication of the gleaming new Sheldon Me- 
morial Art Gallery which now occupies a 
nearby site at 12th and R. 

‘With its roots firm in the past, and its 
hopes attuned to the future, the $3 million 
gallery symbolizes the essence of Nebraska 
pioneer spirit in realizing the dream of its 
donors. The late Miss Frances Sheldon, of 
Lincoln and her brother, A. Bromley Sheldon, 
of Lexington, made this gift of a museum in 
hopes it would strengthen Nebraska's posi- 
tion on the Nation's artistic frontier. 

Of white travertine marble, the museum 
is a blend of classic and contemporary de- 
sign by New York Architect Philip Johnson. 
The 100-by-150-foot facade is sculptured by 
tapered and curving piers standing 16 feet 
apart to reflect changing patterns of light 
and shade with the movement of the sun by 
day and floodlights by night. This drama 
of illusion and reality is defined in scale and 
beautiful in simplicity of detail. 

“Build us a building that will be as much 
a work of art as the objects inside” was the 
expressed wish of the Sheldon donors. 

This magnificent coup was planned and 
executed by Mrs. A. Bromley Sheldon, widow 
of the late Mr. Sheldon, with the help of 
Norman Geske, director of the university 
galleries, and Prof. Linus Burr Smith, chair- 
man of the University of Nebraska Archi- 
tecture Department. 

Tenative plans were started in 1958 when 
Geske and Smith visited European art gal- 
leries to collect general technical ideas. 
Mrs. Sheldon toured Europe in 1961 with the 
Nebraska Art Association. 

While in Italy, she and a group of associa- 
tion members visited the Italian quarries 
where the marble for the Sheldon Gallery 
was being hewn, carved, polished, and num- 
bered to be shipped to this country and re- 
assembled in Lincoln, 

A citizen’s committee including University 
Chancellor C. M. Hardin and members of the 
Nebraska Art Association chose Johnson 
from a list of top-ranking architects as the 
man to design the gallery. 

Johnson, regarded as one of the outstand- 
ing designers of museums in this country to- 
day, was given carte blanche as to architec- 
tural theme and cost. The only stipulation 
was, “The best will be none too good.” 

Inside as well as out, the affinity between 
classic simplicity and enduring practicality 
applies to the Sheldon Gallery. Thirty-foot- 
tall arches on either side of the main 
hall afford views of the city and campus and 
filter sunlight on the three permanent sculp- 
tures which are the only effort to decorate 
the serene repose of this vast room. 

MEMORIAL SCULPTURES 

_ Flanking the stairway are the two me- 
morial sculptures in honor of A. Bromley and 
Francis Sheldon; the 8-foot bronze “Bather,” 
by Lipchitz, and “Song of the Bird,” a com- 
position in Norwegian granite and Greek 
marble by Noguchi. Beneath the stairway is 
the famous “Princess X,” a 22-inch-high 
white marble figure by Brancusi, one of the 
leading sculptors of this century. 

The Byzantine arched ceiling of the main 
hall is separated by recessed circular panels 
of goldleaf. Graceful, bronze-faced stair- 
ways bridge the west end of the great hall 
leading to the 10 viewing galleries. These 
rooms are without windows but are attuned 
to the mood of the viewer by special lighting 
which produces a gentle wash effect and 
places uniform light intensity upon the 
walls. 

A world of privacy is created by the vary- 
ing size of the individual galleries which 
are carpeted in charcoal with walls covered 
with plastic coated cotton pile, a biscuit col- 
ored loopy carpet material which absorbs 
sound and permits indefinite hangings of 
pictures without visible damage to the walls. 
Benches are spaced apart to provide an op- 
portunity to study the collections. 
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For the ultimate in visitors’ enjoyment, 
an electronic guide service will be provided 
soon. As the visitor walks through the ex- 
hibits he will carry a wandlike receiver 
which can tune in lectures on a transistor- 
ized radio system. 

The 300-seat gold-and-black auditorium 
has the finest audio and visual equipment in 
the Midwest. The Art Association board 
room, which was specified in Mr. Sheldon’s 
will, is paneled in teak and has $7,000 worth 
of custom-made furniture. This room is to 
be used for general conferences and social 
events. Besides office and storage space there 
is a small shop which will offer for sale orig- 
inal works by the artists. 


IDEAL SETTING 


The overall planning is as elaborate as the 
design is simple to provide an ideal setting 
for a million dollar art collection. Protec- 
tive air-conditioning and dehumidifying 
systems, along with a closed circuit TV are 
located 2½ floors below ground level in the 
steel reinforced building. 

Among the gallery’s hidden assets is a 
burglar alarm system which, when the build- 
ing is closed, fills every inch of space with 
sensitive sound waves which will notify the 
police if anything as small as a moth should 
move. This is our best insurance that there 
will be no recurrence of thefts in the future,” 
said Keske. 

The Sheldon Art Gallery, for all of its 
timeless splendor of structure, is not just a 
public exhibition building. There is no 
question that it will be one of the State’s 
outstanding tourist attractions. But it also 
achieves what it was built to achieve—in a 
word, art. 


THE GREATER MINNEAPOLIS IN- 
TERFAITH HOUSING PROJECT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
some time ago I commented on the need 
for a fair-housing ordinance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I pointed out the 
fact that Washington is a badly segre- 
gated city in terms of existing residen- 
tial housing patterns and accepted real 
estate practices. The lack of fair hous- 
ing must be considered as a major con- 
tributor to the serious racial problems 
confronting the Nation’s Capital City. 

The District Commissioners have 
acknowledged they have the authority 
to issue such a fair-housing ordinance. 
Certain members of the House District 
Committee have challenged this author- 
ity and at present the situation remains 
unresolved. As I previously stated on 
the Senate floor, I believe the Commis- 
sioners do have this authority and I 
again urge them to exercise it. 

But it would be a grave mistake to as- 
sume that merely the issuance of a Dis- 
trict ordinance barring racial discrimi- 
nation in the sale or rental of housing 
would constitute a solution to this grave 
social and economic evil. In fact, unless 
the Washington community were pre- 
pared to implement this ordnance in a 
responsible and intelligent fashion, ex- 
tremely serious consequences could 
follow. 

As former mayor of Minneapolis and 
now as Senator from Minnesota, I have 
watched with intense interest and con- 
cern the progress of the Greater Min- 
neapolis interfaith fair-housing pro- 
gram. Recently a full report of the 
outstanding progress achieved by this 
program appeared in Social Action, the 
monthly publication of the Council for 
Christian Social Action of the United 
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Church of Christ. I am proud to bring 
this story to the attention of my col- 
leagues since it illustrates graphically 
the vital role that must be assumed by 
local citizens, churches, and private wel- 
fare agencies in any metropolitanwide 
effort to provide equal housing oppor- 
tunities to all citizens. In fact, such 
communitywide involvement is an es- 
sential ingredient in any such effort. 

In Minneapolis the local churches as- 
sumed the lead in bringing the problem 
of segregated housing directly to the at- 
tention of the citizens of the greater 
Minneapolis area. 

I would like to note briefly some of 
the accomplishments of this community- 
wide effort to bring equal housing facili- 
ties to all Minneapolis residents, regard- 
less of race. The program has enlisted 
the support of lay and clerical members 
of churches and synagogues and their 
social action groups in promoting the 
principles of fair housing. Both reli- 
gious and secular institutions have been 
assisted in formulating fair-housing 
policies. Speakers for over 200 groups 
have been trained in the economic and 
sociological facts relating to fair hous- 
ing. The fair-housing program has 
worked with Dr. Arnold Rose of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in conducting a 
survey to determine the nature and di- 
mensions of fair-housing problems in the 
Minneapolis community. Minority fam- 
ilies have been assisted in finding hous- 
ing in Morningside, Minnetonka, St. 
Louis Park, Wayzata, southeast Minne- 
apolis, south central Minneapolis, Anoka, 
Fridley, Bloomington, and north Min- 
neapolis. Stabilization programs fol- 
lowed the entry of the minority families. 

Activities of other community human 
relations groups have been coordinated, 
including the provision of information 
about housing currently available on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. The program 
of the first fair-housing institute spon- 
sored by the Greater Minneapolis coun- 
cil of churches’ fair-housing commit- 
tee was planned. A systematic follow-up 
program has been designed to initiate 
and sustain concrete fair-housing activi- 
ties in each of the 90 churches partici- 
pating in the fair-housing institute. 

The program has disseminated widely 
the results of its experience and has 
helped to start church-related fair-hous- 
ing programs in at least a dozen cities 
through consultation visits, correspond- 
ence and telephone consultations. 

I believe these accomplishments con- 
stitute an impressive demonstration of 
how a community can make meaningful 
progress in attacking America’s foremost 
social and moral problem, the equality of 
opportunity for people of all races. 

In February I was honored to lend my 
name to a full-page advertisement which 
appeared in the Minneapolis Star and 
the Minneapolis Tribune, entitled, Let's 
Open the Doors in Greater Minneapolis.” 
Over 1,700 citizens signed this state- 
ment, including the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartHy], and my 
good friend, the present mayor of Min- 
neapolis, the Honorable Arthur Naftalin. 
Along with the solid achievements enu- 
merated, this ad represented the deter- 
mination of Minneapolis citizens to con- 
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tinue the fine work that has begun so 
constructively. Much remains to be 
done and Minneapolis is not waiting to 
get at it. 

I would like to commend the many 
community leaders who have initiated 
and implemented the Greater Minneap- 
olis interfaith fair-housing program, 
particularly Mr. James A. Tillman, Jr., 
the executive director. And as a mem- 
ber of the United Church of Christ, I 
am most pleased by the assistance its 
Council for Christian Social Action pro- 
vided in this program. The Minneap- 
olis experiment provides the entire Na- 
tion with a living demonstration of how 
the urgent challenge of fair and non- 
discriminatory housing can be ap- 
proached in a responsible and just 
fashion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp two articles published in the 
May 1963 issue of Social Action. One is 
entitled, “To Open Doors,” by Galen R. 
Weaver, secretary for racial and cultural 
relations, Council for Christian Social 
Action; the other, The Quest for Fair 
Housing and Community-Wide Religious 
Involvement: A Case History,” by James 
A. Tillman, Jr., who, as I have noted, is 
executive secretary of the Minneapolis 
program. Also, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Washington, D.C., Por- 
trait of a Sick City,” written by Fletcher 
Knebel and published in the magazine 
Look for June 4, 1963. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To OPEN Doors 
(By Galen R. Weaver) 


“I believe that every person has the moral 
right to rent, buy or build a home anywhere 
without restrictions which are based on race, 
religion or national origin. Therefore, I will 
welcome into my neighborhood any law-abid- 
ing and responsible person of whatever race, 
religion or national origin; and will work 
with him to build, to improve, and to main- 
tain a community which is good for all.” 

In the Minneapolis Star and the Minne- 
apolis Tribune of February 5 and 6, respec- 
tively, of this year, a full page ad appeared 
under the caption “Let’s Open the Doors in 
Greater Minneapolis.” The names and ad- 
dresses of over 1,700 householders were listed 
as signers of the above statement. Leading 
the list were the senior and junior U.S. Sena- 
tors from Minnesota, two Congressmen, the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Attorney 
General, and the mayor of Minneapolis. The 
signers represented a cross-section of the 
total greater Minneapolis community. 

This is one fruit of the greater Minneapolis 
interfaith fair housing program which was 
inaugurated by the Council for Christian 
Social Action in October 1959. The executive 
director of the program, Mr. James A. Till- 
man, Jr., has written a case study highlight- 
ing a particular aspect of the project. 
There are so many facets to this pilot 
demonstration that Mr. Tillman has 
written a book which will be published in 
order to present an adequate report of what 
has been learned in the three and a half 
years. A convincing evidence of its useful- 
ness and further promise is the decision of 
the local board guiding the program to raise 
the total budget necessary to carry it forward 
for another 3 years. The council, in accord- 
ance with the original agreement, is termi- 
nating its financial participation as of 
April 30, 1963. 
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THE RATIONALE 


What was the rationale that led the coun- 
cil to invest approximately $32,000 in a lo- 
cal project? 

1. We believed it was imperative that or- 
ganized religion, for the sake of its own 
integrity, should seek to close the wide gap 
between its pronouncements on the moral is- 
sues involved in race relations and its per- 
formance. Unless churches are willing and 
able to become involved in the struggle for 
justice and equal opportunity for all per- 
sons regardless of racial origin, their noble- 
sounding preachments will continue to be 
discounted or even regarded as hypocritical. 
Granted that the civil rights advances made 
in recent years have very frequently been 
achieved with considerable leadership from 
individuals who are members of churches 
and synagogues, it remains true that rela- 
tively few congregations have been effective- 
ly involved. 

2. We believed that ways could be found 
to enlist “the church gathered” more directly 
in the struggle to remove the barriers to an 
open market in housing. The methods for 
doing this, we felt, could best be discovered 
by a partnership with a group of committed 
Christians and Jews in a given urban com- 
munity. 

3. We chose to concentrate the effort in 
the field of housing because we believed that 
segregated housing is the foundation of all 
other forms of segregation. This is because 
residential segregation leads to and sustains 
segregated religion, segregated education, 
segregated recreation, segregated friendship 
patterns and the segregationist personality. 
Therefore, to improve race relations the re- 
stricted market in housing must be sup- 
planted by a free market. 


A TREND SINCE THE TWENTIES 


Segregated residential living became a 
trend in the 1920's. It has increased alarm- 
ingly decade by decade as white families have 
moved to the restricted suburbs and more 
and more nonwhites have moved into the 
crowded central cities. Racial and religious 
restrictive covenants were invented as a de- 
liberate device to prevent free choice of 
houses and neighborhoods. Court enforce- 
ment of such covenants placed in deeds was 
finally outlawed by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in 1948. Mr. Reginald Johnson’s article out- 
lines some of the developments up to and 
including the President’s Executive order of 
November 1962. That order will have limited 
but useful long-run effects even though it is 
much less comprehensive than many antici- 
pated. There are also voluntary actions by 
citizens, motivated by their religious com- 
mitment to the rights of all the sons of God, 
that can help significantly in promoting rich 
human fellowship and mutual appreciation. 
Segregation now makes it difficult, even im- 
possible, for most people to enjoy experiences 
that transcend the artificial barriers based 
on race or color. Segregation in all its man- 
ifestations, beginning with housing, also pe- 
nalizes fellow human beings of the excluded 
groups. It creates political, economic, and 
social ghettos. It fosters intergroup antipa- 
thies and undermines the democratic way 
of life which we all cherish. 

Since its inception in 1959 the greater 
Minneapolis interfaith fair housing project 
has made certain definite achievements. 
Some of these are reported by Mr. Tillman. 
The project has— 

Enlisted the support of lay and clerical 
members of churches and synagogues and/or 
their social action groups in promoting the 
principles of fair housing. 

Assisted both religious and secular insti- 
tutions in formulating their fair housing 
policies. 

Trained and provided speakers for over 
2 groups wishing to learn about fair hous- 

ing. 
Worked with Dr. Arnold Rose, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in conducting a survey 
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to determine the nature and dimensions of 
fair housing problems in the community. 

C 
families in Morningside, Minnetonka, 
Louis Park, Wayzata, southeast — —— 
south-central Minneapolis, Anoka, Fridley, 

and north Minneapolis. Sta- 
bilization programs followed the entry of the 
minority families. 

Assisted in coordinating activities of other 
human relations groups, including providing 
information about housing currently avail- 
able on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

Planned the program for the first fair 
housing institute sponsored by the Greater 
Minneapolis Council of Churches’ Fair Hous- 
ing Committee. 

Developed a systematic followup program 
designed to initiate and sustain concrete fair 
housing activities in each of the 90 churches 
which participate in the fair housing in- 
stitute. 

Shared some of its findings with other 
American communities through published 
materials in human relations and intergroup 
relations journals. In addition to a series 
of manuals which have been used widely in 
Minneapolis and in other communities, the 
executive director of the program has pub- 
lished seven articles relating to the pro- 
gram’s practical activities and findings. 

Helped to start church-related fair hous- 
ing programs in at least a dozen other cities 
through consultation visits, correspondence, 
and telephone consultations. 

This is an impressive list of accomplish- 
ments. The Council for Christian Social Ac- 
tion is gratified to have been a partner in 
this significant experiment in relevant 
churchmanship in relation to our foremost 
domestic social and moral problem. The 
project has focused on what is perhaps the 
most urgent unfinished business of those 
who profess to follow the prophetic religion 
of the Bible. We commend to the readers of 
Social Action careful reading of the case 
study which Mr. Tillman has for 
this issue. We look forward to the publi- 
cation of a full report sometime in 1963. 
We hope that this experience will be sug- 
gestive to church and synagogue congrega- 
tions and members elsewhere as they seek 
to bring about the open society in which all 
persons will have equal opportunities for 
growth and fellowship through freedom to 
choose their place of residence. As the pro- 
gram moves on under local auspices we will 
endeavor to learn further lessons that will 
be pertinent to what Mr. Tillman has called 
“The Quest for Religious Credibility and 
Relevance.” 


THE Quest FOR Fam HOUSING AND COMMU- 
NITYWIDE RELIGIOUS INVOLVEMENT: A CASE 
Hisronx 

(By James A. Tillman, Jr.) 

There are always primary questions about 
the nature and function of organized reli- 
gion implicit in the fundamental objectives 
of church-sponsored and church-related fair 
housing programs. The more basic questions 
may be stated this way: 

1. Is it possible for organized religion, in 
spite of its priestly nature, to recapture the 
revolutionary prophetic spirit which charac- 
terized it during its early history? 

2. Is it possible for organized religion to 
disentangle itself from the institutional com- 
plex of which it is a part sufficiently to speak 
to other institutions in prophetic terms? 

3. Is it possible for the members of the 
priestly class to overcome the psychosocial 
disabilities and constrictions imposed upon 
them by their maturation in a culture in 
which basic collective practices are not only 
alien to but antagonistic to the original ethic 
of Judaeo-Christianity? 

4. In a social system in which members of 
the priestly class as well as members of the 
population in general have viewed the 
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priestly class as a necessary but isolated and 
nonfunctional part of the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the community, is it possible for the 
clergy and laymen to impute to the priestly 
office a functional specificity, a specialization 
and a duty to speak and act in ways which 
do not reflect and often oppose current indi- 
vidual and collective thinking? 

5. Can Catholicism, Judaism, and Protes- 
tantism find, at the local level, sufficient 
ecumenical and community grounds on 
which to mount a cooperative and concerted 
attack upon the sin of segregation? 


LABORATORY SETTING REQUIRED 


In Minneapolis, the interfaith fair housing 
program could not determine answers to 
these questions until there existed a labora- 
tory situation in which to test these ques- 
tions. While the program's work with 
individual churches and synagogues was nec- 
essary and was functionally effective in help- 
ing to catalyze changes in both the general 
community and the larger religious structure 
in the Minneapolis area, it must be admitted 
that a sound laboratory situation did not 
exist until involvement of organized religion 
in a general and collective way developed. 

It is believed that the religious involve- 
ment which has developed since the organi- 
zation of the program is both a sound re- 
search laboratory crucible and an influential 
fair housing action lever in the general com- 
munity. 

NEW INVOLVEMENT 


Since the organization of the program, a 
new effort to open racially segregated hous- 
ing areas of Minneapolis and its suburbs to 
Negroes and other minorities has been 
launched by local Protestant churches. The 
effort is designed to create favorable atti- 
tudes toward open occupancy housing. 

The idea for the concerted Christian wit- 
ness for housing integration came when Dr. 
Fredrik A. Schiotz, president of the American 
Lutheran Church, contacted national and 
State leaders of Lutheranism in Minneapolis. 
A breakfast meeting was arranged for about 
100 Lutheran clergymen in November of 
1960. Another meeting a week later included 
Lutheran lay leaders who filled Messiah 
Lutheran Church. The executive director 
of the interfaith fair housing program ad- 
dressed both sessions, indicating the nature 
of the problem and outlining remedial steps 
which organized religion should take in 
helping to create a residentially open city. 

‘Tuesday evening, January 10, 1961, a third 
meeting, sponsored by the Greater Minne- 
apolis Council of Churches, brought out 270 
persons, most of them non-Lutheran Prot- 
estants. Meeting at Salem English Lutheran 
Church, we discussed ways in which the effort 
could be expanded. 

Between the second meeting, in late No- 
vember 1960, and the third meeting, on Jan- 
uary 10, 1961, a steering committee was or- 
ganized. It was composed of representatives 
of the various member denominations of the 
Greater Minneapolis Council of Churches as 
well as the executive director of the Greater 
Minneapolis interfaith fair housing program. 
Dr. Schiotz was named chairman of the group 
which eventually named itself: The Fair 
Housing Committee of the Greater Minne- 
apolis Council of Churches. 

It was decided that congregations should 
first focus attention on the objective of fair 
housing by observing race relations week- 
end, February 10-12, as a “time of prayer 
for fair housing in Greater Minneapolis.” 
February 12 was also declared official Fair 
Housing Day for the State by the Governor. 
Similar proclamations were issued by the 
mayors of Minneapolis and St. Paul for their 
respective jurisdictions. 

During the observance of fair housing 
prayer weekend, February 10-12. at least 175 
clergymen, including rabbis, preached ser- 
mons relating directly to fair housing. Some 
churches and synagogues explored the need 
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for fair housing in discussion groups in the 
churches and synagogues. 

The Fair Housing Committee of the Greater 
Minneapolis Council of Churches continued 
to meet regularly after the 12th of February 
1961. Because of the recognition that the 
community is an organic whole, the com- 
mittee met with representatives of other 
segments of the community. The committee 
engaged in dialog with the press and mem- 
bers of the realty segments of the com- 
munity. 

During the summer prior to the First 
Protestant Fair Housing Institute, concerted 
efforts were made to identify fair housing 
leadership in the churches which are mem- 
bers of the Greater Minneapolis Council of 
Churches. Once this leadership was identi- 
fied, serious and comprehensive plans for 
training and further developing this lead- 
ership were made. The first step involved 
a Fair Housing Institute which was planned 
by the executive director of the interfaith 
fair housing program and which was con- 
ducted over a period of 3 weeks during Sep- 
tember and October of 1961 for the clerical 
and lay leadership of over 90 local churches. 
This institute was followed by a series of 
other activities designed to make it possible 
for these churches and the neighborhoods in 
which they are located to make full and 
effective use of this emerging leadership. 

The committee and the interfaith fair 
housing program immediately following the 
institute laid plans for a series of other 
activities involving the local churches. Dur- 
ing the year following the institute, a series 
of cottage meetings was held in local 
churches, synagogues, and in local neigh- 
borhoods to determine what could be done 
in each neighborhood in terms of both ac- 
tion and education. Insofar as possible, the 
leadership for these meetings involved local 
church people who had been trained at the 
institute. 

The program gave central direction and 
guidance to the followup activities required 
in this context. Out of these endeavors are 
emerging people, at the neighborhood level, 
who are assuming continuing responsibility 
within the church for both education and 
action in the fair housing field. It is also 
believed that these developments augur well 
for the laboratory which the testing and 
the application of the program’s commit- 
ment require over the next 3 years. 


THE PROTESTANT FAIR HOUSING INSTITUTE 


The outline of the institute was set forth 
in a news story which appeared in the Min- 
neapolis Star on September 16, 1961. The 
story follows: 


“CHURCHES WILL SPONSOR FAIR HOUSING 
INSTITUTE 


“Minneapolis area churches will follow 
passage of a State fair housing law by pre- 
paring members to receive Negroes and other 
minority group members in their neighbor- 
hoods. A three-session fair housing insti- 
tute will begin Tuesday night at Augsburg 
College under sponsorship of the Greater 
Minneapolis Council of Churches to train 
churchmen to spearhead the effort. 

“Some 300 ministers and laymen from 90 
congregations have indicated a willingness to 
lead discussion groups in homes and 
churches on minority housing and will at- 
tend the training institute. The institute 
was arranged by the church council’s fair 
housing committee, headed by Dr. Fredrik 
A. Schiotz, president of the American Lu- 
theran Church. Chairman of the Institute 
program is James A. Tillman, Jr., executive 
director of the Greater Minneapolis inter- 
faith fair housing program. 

“The Reverend David Preus, pastor of the 
University Lutheran Church of Hope, will be 
main speaker at the institute’s sessions Sep- 
tember 19 and September 26. Speaker Octo- 
ber 3 will be Dr. Lowell Gess, minister of the 
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Evangelical United Brethren Church and a 
medical missionary to Africa. 

“Chairmen of the meetings will be the 
Reverend Ray Boehlke, minister of Oakland 
Avenue Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
and Joel Torstenson, professor at Augsburg 
College. Besides Dr. Schiotz, Mr. Boehlke 
and Mr. Torstenson, the sponsoring com- 
mittee includes: Dr. A. W. Arthur of Beth- 
lehem (Augustana) Lutheran Church; the 
Reverend Fred Wolff, of Our Savior’s Lu- 
theran Church; the Reverend J. Carlton For- 
shee, of Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church; 
the Rev. John T. Hughes, of Bethlehem Pres- 
byterian Church; the Reverend Dewaine 
Kolbo, of Good Shepherd Lutheran Church, 
Spring Lake Park; the Rev. David E. Withe- 
ridge, of the Greater Minneapolis Council of 
Churches; Grant Walseth, of Victory Lu- 
theran Church; Herbert Olson, of the Lu- 
theran Church of the Reformation; Alan R. 
Anderson, of Plymouth Congregational; and 
Elwood Lindberg, of Bethlehem Covenant.” 

It should be noted that after each plenary 
session, the registrants were divided into 
small (10 to 15) groups for section meetings 
at which time they were further instructed 
in matters of content and procedure by 
specialists in human relations, ministers, 
and other competent personnel in both re- 
ligion and the social science disciplines. 


FOLLOWUP ACTIVITIES 


The program’s records showed that there 
were 90 churches represented at the 
institute. Among this group, there were 
some which had fair housing programs 
underway. The number of such churches 
was small, involving less than 20. 

The problems immediately subsequent to 
the institute were those of: (1) Organizing 
an effective followup instrument and (2) 
having the followup committee members 
trained in both procedural and substantive 
matters. The interfaith fair housing pro- 
gram undertook these two tasks. 

By December 15 of 1961, the followup 
committee members had been selected and 
trained and had selected churches with 
which they wished to work. The commit- 
tee is composed of 15 active members. Its 
work is supplemented by members of the 
program's board. The followup activities 
are being actively carried forth by approxi- 
mately 20 persons, including 5 of the pro- 
gram’s board members. 

To date, followup activities have been in- 
itiated in 60 of the 90 churches which 
participated in the institute. Each church, 
of course, represents a separate and distinct 
entity; programs are tailored to meet the 
unique conditions and peculiar needs of 
each church. The nature, extent and re- 
sults of these programs cannot be assessed 
or evaluated at this time. 

At the very least, however, it can be cate- 
gorically stated that the institute and the 
followup activities have been responsible 
for initiating within many churches a dia- 
log among members concerning the rele- 
vance of the Christian witness for the open 
society. Gradually, many of these churches 
are overcoming the timidity which had long 
served as their badges of distinction in this 
vital area of human endeavor. 

It is our belief—and the author is a real- 
tistic optimist—that eventually the small 
committed groups within each church will 
be able to educate the congregations to the 
point where they (the churches) can speak 
to and counsel with other institutions effec- 
tively. When the interfaith program was 
organized, they could not do this; for, on the 
whole, these churches and other institutions 
occupied the same ground and reflected the 
same posture in the area of equality of 
opportunity. 

Basically, these followup activities are 
designed to make it possible for the church- 
gathered as well as the church-dispersed to 
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adopt a prophetic posture in the field of fair 
housing. 


While inequality of opportunity and the 
inevitable inequities which it fosters should 
have been abolished yesterday, we are realis- 
tic enough to know that individual and col- 
lective habit patterns cannot be done away 
with in 1 day. The followup program, 
therefore, represents—at the very least— 
initial steps, which must be nurtured and 
sustained over the next few years if they 
are to develop congregational viability and 
congregational effectiveness in the exertion 
of influence upon other institutions. 

As I see it, the followup program must be 
expanded and sustained by the interfaith fair 
housing program and the committee until 
each church develops a viable and self- 
sustaining program. Because we are a full- 
time program, we can, should, and will ac- 
cept responsibility for day-to-day operations 
which are designed to translate impact pro- 
grams of a larger symbolic nature into effec- 
tive practical programs at the level of the 
local congregation. Volunteer groups can, 
where there is the will, do the same. 

It seems to me that the Fair Housing 
Committee of the Council of Churches has 
developed three effective impact programs 
thus far: (1) the fair housing prayer time, 
(2) the race relations ad relating to the open 
fellowship, and (3) the fair housing ad. 

As a sequel to the fair housing prayer 
weekend, February 10-12, 1961, it was decided 
that the churches of the Minneapolis Coun- 
cil of Churches should openly declare their 
commitment to the open fellowship. This 
was done in a full-page newspaper ad during 
Race Relations Week of 1962. 

The interfaith fair housing program has 
viewed these as necessary and significant 
opening wedges. They created for us both 
the opportunity and responsibility for de- 
veloping programs in churches whose doors 
had been shut, for all practical purposes, to 
social action endeavors relating to fair hous- 
ing. I would strongly suggest that the com- 
mittee ought to continue the development 
of impact programs, 

RACE RELATIONS AD PROGRAM, FEBRUARY 11, 1962 


From reports which came to the author, 
most observers thought the ad was both a 
sound and effective idea. Thematic in much 
of the comment was this notion: “Most of 
these churches can afford to embrace the 
open fellowship in this fashion, since they 
are located in areas where its practice is not 
really a meaningful option for them.” At 
the subconscious and nonrefiective levels, 
this statement simply reiterates the need for 
free mobility in housing because the open 
fellowship becomes a live option only when 
the housing pattern makes the open fellow- 
ship one of a series of possible behavior al- 
ternatives in a practical context. 


FUTURE COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


In view of these remarks concerning the 
location of many of the churches signing 
the open fellowship ad, the committee began 
at the author's suggestion, to undertake a 
program designed to have local churches 
publicly—via a newspaper ad—embrace fair 
housing as the only sound principle for both 
the church anc the larger community. This 
culminated, of course, in the ad publication 
just prior to Race Relations Sunday in 1963. 

Denominations, conferences, and synods 
have issued statements embracing fair hous- 
ing, but such public endorsement by the 
local congregation is quite another matter 
and, because it is potentially much more ef- 
fective, such attempts may meet with real 
resistance. The resistance, I believe, can be 
used for creative good. It seems to me that 
the church- gathered cannot speak to other 
institutions in effective and prophetic terms 
until it has said publicly as a local congrega- 
tion that it embraces the open fellowship, 
the free society resting on open housing and 
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the concept of the equal dignity of all of 
God's children. 

The fair housing declaration by churches 
in 1963 was done in very much the same 
fashion as was followed by their declara- 
tion for the open fellowship prior to Race 
Relations Sunday of 1962. 

THE FOLLOWUP AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

The program, in its work with the churches 
which participated in the institute, is seek- 
ing to help these churches adopt a posture 
which will enable them to speak to and in- 
fluence other institutions at the neighbor- 
hood level. This can only be done by the 
church-gathered and by the church-dis- 
persed; that is to say, the program seeks 
to develop programs, at the parish level, 
which will enable the church as a collec- 
tivity to influence housing practices at the 
neighborhood level and which will also moti- 
vate church members to exert their infiu- 
ence in behalf of fair housing in their indi- 
vidual lives and vocations. The assumption, 
of course, which undergirds the follow-up 
activities with these Protestant churches is 
this: the Christian witness, if it is to be 
effectual in today’s world, must be sys- 
tematically and deliberately sustained in both 
its individual and collective dimensions by 
organized efforts which are directed toward 
@ specific societal goal. 

The program, at this stage, is working to 
increase the influence of the first Protestant 
Fair Housing Institute in a centripetal way 
by using each church and/or neighborhood 
as the center of focus. This is based on the 
assumption that interested groups at this 
level can multiply concern for fair housing 
by involving and leading to commitment 
other groups at the grassroots level. 

Somewhat extensive programs have been 
developed by and among regular groups in 
some churches. 

A few listings of homes for sale or rent 
on a nondiscriminatory basis have been de- 
veloped and utilized by the program's Place- 
ment Bureau as a direct consequence of these 
activities. This is the most fundamental and 
effective way in which education can be 
translated into action programs which can 
make changed community conduct possible 
within a short time span. 

The program is assisting and guiding the 
members of the followup committee to de- 
velop materials and programs which will 
enable the committed groups in local 
churches to initiate and sustain meaningful 
dialog with relators, financiers and builders. 

One of the ultimate goals of the institute 
followup program is the establishment of a 
local church posture which will enable the 
local church to engage in meaningful dia- 
log with communicants who happen to be 
members of the realty, financing and home- 
building industries. No church has yet 
adopted the ultimate posture which was set 
as the goal. It is now my considered opinion 
that we must accept, as a matter of prag- 
matic necessity, a proximate goal at this 
time. 

The object of the dialog which is now 
being initiated—prior to our reaching the 
ultimate goal—is, of course, to bring the in- 
fluence of the church to bear upon the atti- 
tude of realtors, financiers and builders as 
the effective date of the Minnesota fair hous- 
ing statute approaches. 

Although such dialog may not, in fact, 
motivate these people to take the lead in 
helping make the new fair housing statute— 
within its inherent limitations—functional, 
it is felt that such dialog can help mitigate 
resistance and negativism which may further 
shackle and encumber legislation’s potential 
2 a remedial device in the area of fair hous- 
ng. 

STEPS UTILIZED BY INSTITUTE FOLLOWUP 

COMMITTEE 

1, First, members selected three churches 

with which they wanted to work. Commit- 
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tee members chose the churches which, in 
their opinion, offered the greatest possibil- 
ity of success. 

2. They telephoned the registrants from 
each church, identified themselves, informed 
the registrants they were members of the 
followup committee, and that they had 
chosen to work with them and their church 
in developing followup activities designed 
to improve the fair housing climate of 
opinion. 

3. Followup committee members sug- 
gested in their first telephone conversation 
that they and the registrants should per- 
haps get together to discuss the possibilities 
of developing followup programs in their 
churches. They then let the registrants 
suggest when and where * * also told 
each registrant that “there are two other 
persons from your church who attended“ 
perhaps all of us can meet together, etc., 
etc.” (It was possible for some of them to 
meet all of their registrants at the same 
time.) The ministers of each church at- 
tended the first meeting. 

4. At the initial meeting, each church 
delegation decided tentatively what could 
be done in the church which they rep- 
resented. 

5. After the initial meeting, the commit- 
tee members found it necessary to work 
with each church on an individual basis. 

Followup committee members relied 
heavily on the resources and experience 
of the interfaith fair housing program office 
for guidance. This office was in constant 
touch with each member by phone. 

From time to time, the committee con- 
vened in order that members could share 
their experience with each other, thus in- 
creasing the sense of community and 
expanding the knowledge gained from 
practical experience. 


WHAT INSTITUTE REGISTRANTS CAN DO 


From the initial experience of the follow- 
up committee, it seems accurate to say that 
the followup committee members can train 
registrants to perform the following initial 
tasks in their own churches: 

1. Become fully familiar with sound hu- 
man relations principles and literature. 
This should be the very first step and could 
be carried out through discussions with 
the followup committee member, the min- 
ister, and, if required, professional human 
relations officials. 

2. Get the official board of the church to 
adopt a resolution placing the local church 
congregation on record in support of both 
fair housing and the open fellowship. 

3. Organize and set up in the congrega- 
tion official social action committees or com- 
mittees on social concern. 

4. Arrange and promote discussion groups 
in homes and in the church. Also arrange 
to discuss fair housing with regularly con- 
stituted church groups, e.g., women’s fellow- 
ships, men’s clubs, etc. 

5. Assist Sunday school superintendents in 
developing ongoing programs relating to 
the human relations implications of the 
Christian witness in contemporary society. 

6. Get members of the congregation to 
sign the council of churches good neighbor 
pledge, thus making themselves available for 
positive assistance when minority families 
attempt to buy in their neighborhoods. 

7. Have social action committees initiate 
and sustain dialog between the church on 
one hand and the realty, finance, and build- 
ing industries on the other hand. This 
dialog should be designed to reassure and 
give support to those who wish to sell or 
develop housing, at the neighborhood level, 
on a nondiscriminatory basis. Successful 
pledge signing campaigns by churches will 
enhance the possibility of dialog success. 

8. Seek out and list with appropriate agen- 
cles members who are willing to sell on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. 
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The institute and its followup activities 
are not exhaustive; they are simply illustra- 
tive. Institute registrants, ministers, and 
followup committee members can plan 
many other activities which would seem to 
be useful within local churches. The ulti- 
mate objective of all activities should be the 
development of a concern and support which 
will enable the local church to address itself 
to other institutions at the local level in 
such a way that the local church helps to 
initiate and sustain changed community 
conduct with respect to open housing. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain imescapable conclusions relating 
to the social processes and institutional 
structures involved in securing community- 
wide religious support emerge from the fore- 
going discussion. 

To begin with, it is clear that such sup- 
port cannot be achieved by sporadic efforts; 
communitywide religious involvement is the 
result of systematic and sustained goal-di- 
rected activities. Again, such efforts must 
rest upon the premise that religious sup- 
port and involvement can initiate specific 
and perceptible changes in community con- 
duct in a given time period. 

Moreover, efforts to galvanize the religious 
structure in the community, must have two 
practical dimensions. Such efforts must be 
directed, in the first instance, to impact 
p: which have the capacity to high- 
light the seriousness of segregated housing 
for both the religious structure and the total 
community. It will be noted that the fair 
housing prayer weekend, the open fellow- 
ship, and the fair housing advertisements 
in the local press were all designed as impact 
activities. The second primary dimension 
of efforts to utilize religion in pursuit of 
fair housing on a communitywide basis in- 
volves the willingness of those concerned 
systematically to seek out committed leader- 
ship at the parish level so that such leader- 
ship can be further trained and generally 
reinforced. Such parish leaders must even- 
tually head the leadership corps at the parish 
level. They must be given training in both 
content and procedural matters, This train- 
ing will enable them often to act inde- 
pendently but effectively in conceptualiz- 
ing and implementing fair housing programs 
at both the parish and neighborhood levels. 

It is also clear that at least three different 
groups or institutional structures must work 
together in securing communitywide reli- 
gious support: (1) An ad hoc fair housing 
group within the religious community (the 
initiating group), (2) an advisory and plan- 
ning group (a human relations group), and 
(3) the regularly constituted Council of 
Churches (the umbrella and administrative 
support group). 

The initiating group in the Minneapolis 
venture was the fair housing committee of 
the Council of Churches. This group was 
organized specially to seek communitywide 
religious support for fair housing. The 
advisory group was, of course, the interfaith 
housing program, which actually planned 
both the content and procedure of the Fair 
Housing Training Institute. The interfaith 
program also accepted full responsibility for 
the followup activities subsequent to the 
institute. This could be done in other cities 
by a committee from regularly functioning 
human relations groups. The umbrella and 
administrative support group consisted of 
the Council of Churches. This group, work- 
ing with and through denominational execu- 
tives, accepted major responsibility for con- 
tacting parish ministers who then assisted 
in locating committed leadership at the 
parish level. This leadership was further 
trained at the Fair Housing Institute so that 
its members could go back to the parish and 
take charge of fair housing programs as set 
forth in the section dealing with followup 
activities. 
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The ultimate objective of community- 
wide religious support is the goal of 
religion in initiating practical 
will result in changed 
goal must be the creation of programs which 
will accelerate and facilitate the entry of 
minority families into hitherto closed neigh- 
borhoods. This is the ultimate test which 
must be applied to determine the effective- 
ness of both education and social action in 
the fair housing field. 

If fair housing efforts do not contribute, in 
a reasonable time, to the process of changing 
the composition of existing neighborhoods, 
organized religion has not been able to speak 
effectively and in a prophetic way to other 
institutions. 

Organized religion can speak prophetically 
to this problem. The Minneapolis experience 
demonstrates how this can be done. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—PORTRAIT or A Sick CITY 
(By Fletcher Knebel) 


Behind its domes, spires, monuments and 
broad, tree-bowered avenues, Washington, 
D.C., is a sick city. Only a few blocks from 
the great, scrubbed Federal buildings lies a 
savage urban jungle where life is cheap and 
human dignity is an alien term. Within a 
mile of the glittering White House state din- 
ner, “latchkey” kids who know no family 
restraint roam the midnight streets, yoking 
[mugging], beating and gang-raping. The 
Nation’s Capital probably boasts more civi- 
lized brainpower and more good intentions to 
the square mile than any city in the world, 
yet there are miles and miles of Washington 
streets on which no sensible woman dares to 
walk at night. 

Just beyond the Capitol, where Senators 
and Congressmen vote $100 billion a year to 
obtain the good, secure life, begins an area 
where filth, crime, and poverty form a trinity 
of squalor. 

The District of Columbia, proud symbol of 
the American dream since the days of John 
Adams, is a city in disgrace. In its public 
schools, discipline is a mocked word. The 
dropout rate, 39 percent, runs above the na- 
tional average. Brawls, vandalism, and 
pillage abound. Police answer frequent 
school alarms. Teenage pregnancy is wide- 
spread. In many classes, homework is a 
vanishing art for lack of simple reading 
skill. 


It is a city where crime stalks the streets 
and alleys and forces the doors of unwary 
apartment dwellers. Wives, daughters, and 
secretaries of prominent citizens, both mili- 
A and civilian, are mugged, robbed, raped. 

m has more aggravated assault 
tan any U.S. city in the 500,000-to-1,000,000 
population bracket. Even churches have in- 
stalled thug-proof iron bars to protect their 
female clerical workers from the danger of 
attack. 

It is a city where responsibility is shredded. 
Congress refuses to let this Federal stepchild 
rule itself. It is a city where illiteracy in- 
creased slightly in the last decade, while de- 
clining in all the States. It is a city with 
scandals in its welfare program, bribery and 
corruption in its distribution of surplus 
foods, leniency in its courts and shock and 
alarm spreading among those of its respecta- 
ble citizens who have not fled to the suburbs. 

“This city is not far from an explosion,” 
says Father Cletus Gillson, director of a 
Catholic mission in a high-crime district. 
“The disease is spreading fast. Children are 
living like animals. The schools are in a 
horrible mess.” 

Benjamin M. McKelway, editorial chairman 
of the Washington Evening Star, says: “The 
forgotten men and women of W. 
are those innocent and law-abiding citizens 
who, through no fault of their own, are 
robbed, raped, beaten, or murdered in cold 
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blood on the streets, in their homes—or even 
in church.” 

President Kennedy terms the District of 
Columbia’s plight “a very bad situation,” 
and his brother Robert, the Nation’s chief 
ee ‘orcement officer, sees it as a real time 

mb. 

The Nation’s Capital has come face to face 
with a disagreeable fact: Crime and school 
hooliganism spring overwhelmingly from the 
large Negro population. As whites migrated 
to the suburbs and Negroes took over its 
core, Washington became the only large city 
in the United States with a black majority. 
Here are the statistics: 

In 1940, the city was 28 percent Negro. 
Today, it is 54 percent Negro. The racial 
shift in the public schools has been even 
greater. Predominantly white two decades 
ago, the District of Columbia public schools 
have become 83 percent Negro. During these 
two decades of drastic change in the city’s 
racial complexion, per capita crime has in- 
creased 57 percent, according to an FBI 
tabulation. Negroes commit most of the 
crimes and are the most frequent victims 
of crime. The Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment’s annual report shows that last year 84 
percent of those arrested for major crime 
were nonwhites; the victims in 85 percent of 
the cases of homicide, rape, and aggravated 
assault were also nonwhites, 

Washington's crime rate, compared with 
that of other cities, is about average. Of the 
15 largest U.S. cities, it ranks eighth in 
crimes per capita. Of the 16 cities in the 
500,000-to-1 million population range, the 
Capital again ranks in the middle—eighth in 
major crimes per capita. But statistical talk 
of normality is no solace to residents who 
have seen their town change in a generation 
from a reasonably secure place to a city of 
Tear. 

The rest of the Nation may have other con- 
versational obsessions, but Washingtonians 
today concentrate on crime. Betty Beale, 
veteran society columnist for the Evening 
Star, recently wrote that “bodily attack on 
women” had, for the first time in her career, 
become the chief source of talk at feminine 
social gatherings: A general’s wife assaulted 
in her bathtub, the rape of a retired minis- 
ter’s wife, the granddaughter of a Washing- 
ton Official attacked in her home at noon. A 
chain drugstore recently featured prominent 
window displays of tear-gas pencils for wom- 
en’s self-protection. 

Armed marauders prowl the night streets. 
In one sample 4-hour early-morning period, 
at a busy Washington intersection, police ar- 
rested five men carrying guns and one Carry- 
ing a deadly tile-cutting knife. Lethal 
weapons are easy to procure in the Capital, 
and only half the arrested gun-toters get jail 
sentences. 

No residential area is immune from crime. 
The home of Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Democrat of New Mexico, remote from down- 
town, was broken into and ransacked, Teen- 
age Negroes snatched the purse of Mrs. Barnet 
Nover, wife of the correspondent of the Den- 
ver Post, at the rear of her home on upper 
Connecticut Avenue, and fled with $125. 

A note of grim humor even creeps into the 
never-ending tales of assault and theft. A 
Negro arrested for robbing liquor stores in 
daytime explained that he preferred the day- 
light hours for holdups because he was 
afraid to carry money on the streets at night. 

Washington today is in a ferment of com- 
munity self-analysis after many years of soft- 
pedaling talk about an obviously growing 
problem. Three shocking events shattered 
the cocoon of apathy. Two of the incidents 
were symbols; the third, a manifestation of 
the ailments afflicting the city. 

Last summer, Mary Lou Kosterlitzky, ad- 
ministrative assistant to Congressman FRANK 
J. Becker (Republican of New York), was 
stabbed in St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
Church, only a short walk from the Capitol, 
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where Congress was in afternoon session. 
As she knelt in prayer, Miss Kosterlitzky 
was seized by a Negro, who grabbed her 
pocketbook. She tried to pull away and 
was stabbed nine times in the back, one knife 
blow puncturing a lung. A 25-year-old man 
was later arrested and charged with the as- 
sault, as well as assault or attempted rape 
of three other women. He pled guilty to 
robbery and assault charges. 

Another incident that upset Washingto- 
nians was the January 21 attack on Mrs. 
Brooks Hays, the petite, 65-year-old wife of 
a former Congressman who headed the 
Southern Baptist Convention and now serves 
as a special assistant to President Kennedy. 
Mrs. Hays was sewing that afternoon in an 
upstairs bedroom of the Hays home near 
the Capitol. Suddenly, a young Negro ap- 
peared at the bedroom door. He told her 
that a woman had sent him upstairs. When 
she tried to talk him into leaving the house, 
he snatched a pair of scissors from her hand, 
threatened her, grabbed $12 from church 
envelopes being saved for Sunday school and 
fied. Her wrist was broken in the struggle. 

The Hayses are gentle people. Brooks 
Hays, ironically, lost his longtime seat in 
Congress from Little Rock, Ark., in 1958 be- 
cause he was a moderate on the race issue. 
He was defeated by Dale Alford, a militant 
segregationist. 

Police charged the Hays robbery to a 17- 
year-old boy who was arrested after trying to 
enter the home of Mrs, John G. Norris, wife 
of the military writer of the Washington 
Post, while Mrs. Norris was taking a shower. 
Investigation revealed the youth had com- 
mitted a series of offenses, beginning in his 
14th year. 

But it was a manifestation of deep social 
tension, the ving Day football- 
game riot, that really frightened the city. 
Last fall, 50,000 spectators gathered in the 
new D.C. Stadium to watch St, John’s, Cath- 
olic League high school football champions, 
beat Eastern High School, the public school 
winners, by a score of 20 to 7. St. John’s 
is predominantly white; Eastern, 99.7 per- 
cent Negro. 

With the defeat of Eastern, violence 
exploded among young Negro spectators. 
Soon gangs of them were thundering through 
the stadium to attack white men, women and 
children with knives, fists, boots and bottles. 
The warfare surged through the exits with 
the homegoing crowd and fragmented into 
dozens of assaults in the surrounding streets. 
When it ended hours later, almost 500 persons 
had been left such reminders as black eyes, 
slashed faces, broken jaws, snapped ribs, 
missing teeth and smashed noses. 

A biracial committee (seven whites, four 
Negroes) investigated the riot, and its report 
in January caused many to grieve for their 
city. Especially chilling were the commit- 
tee’s words on the “atmosphere of lawless- 
ness” in Washington's public schools: 

“Fear rages through many school build- 
ings, which have become tramping grounds 
for outside influences, including thugs, hood- 
lums and persons of the lowest character. 
The school administration has difficulty in 
coping with this situation. The morale of 
many teachers has suffered, and the per- 
centage of resignations and transfers has in- 
creased. Nevertheless, school officials fail to 
cooperate with police and report violations 
of the law, nor do they maintain a citywide 
reporting system of incidents of misconduct. 

“With such a climate in the school sys- 
tem, students receive little discipline, little 
guidance and little incentive to develop 
strong citizenship qualities in far too many 
cases, and the result has been a steadily 
worsening misconduct problem in the public 
schools. 

“Conduct at athletic games—including the 
recent stadium contest—is symptomatic of 
the school conditions the committee dis- 
covered. Alarming were the reports that 
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many public school children and officials 
decided not to attend the game because of 
the fear of violence. 

“Staggering was the testimony of various 
individuals and police as to the stockpiling 
of weaponry—umbrellas with sharp points, 
broken bottles, rocks, knives and chains— 
which are used in public schools and in some 
instances were displayed at the stadium.” 

Some authorities and educational special- 
ists charged that the committee exaggerated 
conditions in the schools. In the end, how- 
ever, School Superintendent Car] F. Hansen 
declared that disciplinary problems were 
acute and had worsened in this school year. 
Some of the unpublished testimony and re- 
ports to the committee told why. Here are 
samples: 

From Eleanor P. McAuliffe, principal of 
Sousa Junior High School and sister of Gen. 
Anthony C. McAuliffe (retired), hero of the 
Battle of the Bulge in World II: “The riot 
stemmed from the lawless code observed by 
a sizable proportion of youth in Metropoli- 
tan Washington. That code condones 5, 10, 
or more boys or girls jumping an individual; 
using a beer-can opener, a pair of scissors, 
a heavy tree limb, or other instrument in a 
fight or attack; kicking an individual, boy 
or girl, who is lying on the ground; kicking a 
prone individual in the ribs, in the face or 
about the head; bringing a group of 5 or 10 
larger and older boys or girls to get a younger 
or smaller boy or girl; demanding money 
with an implied threat of a beating if no 
money is forthcoming.” 

From Ruth A. Wynn, principal of John 
Tyler elementary school: “All last week (after 
the game), the student body at the Tyler 
School seemed to be charged with antisocial 
behavior. Eight boys from a slow sixth grade 
ran recklessly around the playground at 
noon, Monday, November 26. They ran pell- 
mell into the little children, knocking them 
to the ground. They refused to heed the di- 
rections from the teachers in charge. Par- 
ents have been contacted and * * are ap- 
palled at the lawlessness of some of the city 
youth.” 

From May T. Vermillion, principal of 
Stanton elementary school: “There is a 
strong feeling among teachers and principals 
that we lack authority to really do some- 
thing to make children and parents realize 
that certain attitudes and types of behavior 
are not accepted and will not be tolerated 
in public schools.” 

From Catherine D. Bray, principal of Con- 
gress Heights elementary school: “Some of 
these people (at the game) anticipated trou- 
ble and came prepared with knives, chains, 
brass knuckles, and clubs. This reminded 
me of my first year as principal at H. D. Cooke 
School where, on the last day of school, the 
children were to have a fight between Wil- 
son and Cooke. I alerted the teachers, we 
collected about a dozen knives, and, as I dis- 
missed all classes through the front door, 
I collected umbrellas and baseball bats. We 
were covered with police protection.” Vet- 
eran teachers told the principal this was a 
problem many schools had to face each year. 

From John C. DeShazo, English teacher at 
Eastern High School: “I don’t feel that Iam 
teaching at Eastern High School. My day 
begins at 8 o'clock, I go into the classroom, 
and I write an assignment on the board. 
And the rest of the day virtually is spent 
barking and growling at my students to get 
them to do what I tell them to do.” 

From Wendall A. Parris, director of boys’ 
physical education: “I was called into a situ- 
ation the other day * * * a new teacher had 
been there 2 days. Six thugs came in. He 
had actually to pull a desk around to pre- 
serve and protect himself until he got heip. 
This boy is taught to teach physical educa- 
tion. He is not taught to be a jailer or a 
strong-armed person. Well, somehow, I think 
this boy needs help. And yet * * * a police- 
man was knocked down 2 years ago and 
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beaten on the front steps of a school at 9 
o'clock in the morning by eight thugs, you 
see. And this happens * * every other 


day, twice a day, three times a day, 
and * * all over the city.” 
Superintendent Hansen submitted a 


lengthy report too of his own to the board of 
education, chiding the special committee for 
failing to point out the schools’ good side, but 
nevertheless underlining the discipline prob- 
lem. He asked authority to expel rowdy 
pupils and urged that Washington’s rule 
against physical punishment of students be 
rescinded. Dr. Hansen added his own ex- 
amples of the problems faced by Washing- 
ton teachers: 

When a high school teacher reprimanded 
a boy for failure to do a lesson, the boy 
cursed him, returned after school with three 
hoodlum friends to beat him up. One boy 
threatened to stomp his teacher with heavy 
combat boots, a type of footgear much in 
evidence at the Thanksgiving Day game. 
When the mother of a high school girl de- 
manded that the high school boy responsible 
for her daughter's pregnancy should marry 
the girl, the boy said he already was the 
father of a two-week-old baby by a girl at 
another high school. One principal re- 
ported that only 13 percent of her kinder- 
garten, first- and second-grade pupils have 
anyone at home when they return from 
school. 

The Washington Post backed Superinten- 
dent Hansen’s argument that the schools 
were being made “the whipping boy for so- 
ciety’s failure” by the very people who fight 
for reduced school budgets. 

Dr. Hansen has had mixed backing from 
the school board. In April, it gave him au- 
thority to suspend student troublemakers, 
but refused, by a 5-to-4 vote, to lift the ban 


on bodily punishment. 
Many prominent Negroes—like the 
whites—seek to shield their children. John 


B. Duncan, one of the three Commissioners 
who run the city, doesn't allow his 13-year- 
old daughter to leave the house after dark. 
Wendall Parris took his son out of the public 
school system for which he works, and al- 
though not a Catholic, enrolled him in a 
parochial high school. Wesley S. Williams, 
president of the city’s board of education, 
sent his daughter to a parochial high school, 
although he, too, is not a Catholic. 

Abuses in the city’s welfare program match 
crime in the streets and faltering discipline 
in the schools. A series of Senate investiga- 
tions in the last 2 years revealed that 
cheaters and ineligibles were getting help 
under the general assistance and aid-to-de- 
pendent-children programs. More recently, 
a spot check of persons receiving aid because 
of permanent and total disability showed that 
half were not entitled to the assistance. A 
Washington Daily News reporter, Samuel 
Stafford, got himself a surplus-food card for 
a $6 bribe, found that distribution of free 
food to the needy is laced with corruption. 

That Washington's crime, school and wel- 
fare problems spring overwhelmingly from 
the Negro community is no longer a matter 
of dispute. Prominent Negroes and whites 
agree on that fact. They also agree on the 
underlying causes: poverty, unemployment, 
broken homes, ignorance, and parental irre- 
sponsibility among thousands of Negroes 
who have flocked to the Capital from the 
rural South. 

It is when the discussion centers on what 
to do about the city’s disgrace that agree- 
ment breaks down. At the poles are the 
extremists: at one pole, the Black Muslims, 
who preach their own brand of segregation 
and hostility toward the white race; at the 
other, the white racists in Congress who con- 
tend that Washington’s shame proves their 
case against integration. 

Negroes differ among themselves. George 
O. Butler, of President Kennedy’s Commit- 
tee on Equal Employment Opportunity, 
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thinks the Negro at work in a good-paying 
job is the solution. 

“It’s as simple as this,” he says. “If a 
Negro boy can't get a decent job, he'll turn 
to welfare or crime. I agree that there’s a 
crisis in Negro leadership in this city, but 
it’s because the Negroes who should lead 
have become frustrated at their inability to 
break through the white wall. And if they 
were leading, they'd get very few followers.” 

Butler contends that the Negro now has 
good employment opportunities in Washing- 
ton’s largest industry, the Federal Govern- 
ment, but is thwarted in the unions and 
finds jobs hard to get in the District of Co- 
lumbia government, the Washington police 
force, the printing industry, research plants, 
banks, and stores. 

Says Carl Rowan, a State Department of- 
ficial in Washington for 2 years and now 
Ambassador to Finland: “When the school 
authorities, the judiciary and the police are 
largely white, it's ridiculous to contend that 
Negro leaders must bear the responsibility 
for Negro crime. As a Negro, I feel just as 
concerned for my wife's safety when I leave 
town as a white man, but Negroes must be 
integrated into community leadership if they 
are to be made responsible.” 

Wendall Parris d ees. He argues that 
both races are guilty of failing to develop 
leadership in the Negro community.” 
Parris’ harsh conclusion: “We've got to quit 
blaming everything on poverty and broken 
homes and begin exerting real discipline in 
our schools and in our lives.” 

Says Simeon Booker, Washington corre- 
spondent of Ebony magazine: “Of course, we 
must tackle the underlying causes with long- 
range programs, but that will take years, and 
in the meantime, we've got to adopt a firm 
policy of enforcing the law and demanding 
discipline in the schools.” 

White leaders disagree even more widely. 
Some want vastly expanded welfare, social 
work, and psychiatric programs among 
Negroes. Some employers contend that 
Negro applicants for jobs have neither the 
training nor responsibility for steady em- 
ployment. Some want home rule instead of 
the offhand and somewhat disenchanted 
Management of Washington by Congress. 
Others contend home rule would bring a 
Negro mayor and council and that the city’s 
Negroes aren't ready for self-government. 
Some want more integration among civic 
leaders. Others would rely on a larger police 
force. 

In the fleld of law enforcement, Police 
Chief Robert V. Murray, who heads one of 
the cleanest police forces in the Nation, finds 
himself frustrated by court decisions that 
increasingly narrow the scope of police power 
and give the offender more latitude. Mur- 
ray's prize exhibit is a graph showing a 
steady decrease in crime in Washington from 
1953 to 1957 and a steady rise thereafter. In 
the 1957 Mallory decision, the Supreme Court 
ruled that police officers must not question 
a suspect unduly before his arraignment. A 
new city rule imposes additional restraints 
on Washington police. Arrests for investi- 
gation, a fruitful source of information on 
crime, are now banned. 

The series of court decisions that hand- 
cuff police in their efforts to cope with 
criminals, says Benjamin McKelway, of the 
Washington Star, leads to the belief that 
“a growing preoccupation with the rights 
of the criminal has been accompanied by 
a growing neglect of the rights of the 
public.” 

Meanwhile, the police radio crackles all 
night with announcements of new offenses— 
yokings of newspaper collection boys, hold- 
ups, murder, stolen cars, juvenile gangs hi- 
jacking buses, robberies, brutal street beat- 
ings. The police cruisers and police-dog 
teams rush to spot after spot, but almost 
always they are outmanned by the offenders. 
It was after one such evening of routine 
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violence that Detective Robert J. Long went 
off duty at midnight, shrugged his shoulders 
and said, “Well, the bad guys won again.” 

The search for an answer to Washington’s 
plight baffles many earnest men. “I wish,” 
says Commissioner Duncan, “I were wise 
enough to know the solution. But some of 
the causes stretch back 300 years and have 
no easy remedy. All I know is that we 
should marshal the best brains of the Na- 
tion to save this city—and the others like it.” 

The Washingtonian’s Washington, the city 
behind the massive Federal buildings, the 
luxury hotels, and the national monuments, 
is in serious trouble. It may be years be- 
fore the Capital emerges into the sunshine 
of civic pride. Right now, the shame of 
Washington gives every indication of get- 
ting worse before it gets better. 


THE 1968 WINTER OLYMPICS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to learn that the Department 
of State, in a formal report to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, has given 
its full approval to a Senate joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 67) inviting the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee to hold the 
1968 winter games in the United States 
and, specifically, at Lake Placid, N.Y., 
which is the choice of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee. 

This official Government support and 

the hope which the Department of State 
has expressed that these games will be 
held in Lake Placid are extremely grati- 
fying. A tremendous amount of work 
has already been done by the organizing 
committee in Lake Placid to prepare their 
formal application and to meet the de- 
mands which such an event would pose. 
The presentation which has been drawn 
up is a most impressive document, and 
I only wish that I could include it, pic- 
tures and all, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, 
Lake Placid offers unique facilities for 
winter Olympics, some of them dating 
back to 1932 when winter Olympics were 
held there. Others are more recent, and 
there are plans underway now for con- 
struction of an additional jumping hill 
and another downhill course. 

The provisional organizing committee, 
under the chairmanship of J. Bernard 
Fell, is also planning to attend interna- 
tional meetings in Athens and, if pos- 
sible, also Finland, Innsbruck, and Mon- 
treal, to press the case for Lake Placid. 

Mr. President, the support of the State 
Department is very welcome and much 
appreciated in this effort, and I am hope- 
ful that, with approval of the Depart- 
ment, it will now be possible to secure 
prompt congressional ratification of this 
resolution which I introduced with the 
support and cosponsorship of the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] and 
the distinguished majority whip, Senator 
Humpurey, who is also an enthusiastic 
advocate of U.S. participation in inter- 
national sports activities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrcorp, the 
text of the letter from the Department 
of State to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the text of the joint 
resolution. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and joint resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Dran Mr, CHARMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of March 29 enclosing a copy of Senate 
Joint Resolution 67. 

The Department of State endorses Senate 
Joint Resolution 67, extending an invitation 
to the International Olympic Committee to 
hold the 1968 winter Olympic games in the 
United States. The decision as to where 
the games will be held will be made by the 
International Olympic Committee at its 
meeting in January 1964 in Innsbruck, Aus- 
tria. It is the Department's hope that this 
committee will accept the invitation of the 
U.S. Olympic Association to hold the games 
in Lake Placid, N.Y. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, whereas the 
United States Olympic Association will invite 
the International Olympic Committee to 
hold the winter Olympic games in the United 
States at Lake Placid, New York, in 1968, 
the Government of the United States would 
welcome the holding of the 1968 Olympic 
games in the United States and expresses the 
sincere hope that the United States will be 
selected as the site for this great enterprise 
in international good will. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sure the Senator 
from New York would like to point out 
that one of the great advantages of Lake 
Placid—possibly the greatest advan- 
tage—is its proximity to the very supe- 
rior and numerous ski areas in the State 
of Vermont. I am sure he would not 
want Lake Placid to be denied that recog- 
nition which I am glad to supply. 

Mr. KEATING. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Vermont. It is certainly 
an advantage to Lake Placid to be in 
close proximity to Vermont, just as the 
Senator from New York always considers 
it to be advantageous to be in close 
proximity to the Senator from Vermont. 
However, I would not consider that that 
was the greatest advantage. I would 
have to differ with that statement of my 
friend from Vermont, but I hope that 
many of those who will come to this 
country for the Winter Olympics in 1968 
will have occasion to drop over to Ver- 
mont and see the wonders and beauties 
of that neighboring State with which we 
in New York enjoy such cordial relations. 

Mr. AIKEN. I can assure the Senator 
from New York that the visitors from 
other countries will not be able to resist 
the opportunity to visit Vermont, to 
which he has called attention. 

Mr. KEATING. I am sure of that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree that the Adiron- 
dacks are very beautiful; in fact, the 
Adirondacks almost became a part of 
Vermont. 

Mr. KEATING. I had heard that it 
was the other way: I had heard that 
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there was some thought of absorbing 
Vermont into New York State. 

Mr. AIKEN. New York lost that 
chance in pre-Revolutionary days and 
even now if we draw a line from Glens 
Falls to Watertown, we will find all that 
area in New York north of that line has 
not yet fully recognized the jurisdiction 
of Albany. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his contribution to the 
discussion. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I congratulate the 
Senator from New York for his work 
in having the State Department endorse 
the joint resolution extending an invita- 
tion to the International Olympic Com- 
mittee to hold the 1968 winter Olympic 
games in the United States. 

If in the process there happens to be, 
unfortunately, any problem of procur- 
ing good snow or ice conditions in New 
York, we would welcome the partici- 
pants to come to Colorado where there 
are execllent facilities for winter sports. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the Senator referring 
to such snow problems as confronted 
Colorado during the past winter? 

Mr. DOMINICK. That was some- 
thing which we thought would be fine 
for the visitors. We arranged to have 
the snowfall at night so that the visitors 
could ski during the day, without having 
5 interrupt their other sporting actiy- 

es. 

Mr. AIKEN. It seemed to me that for 
the first 3 months of the winter, people 
from Colorado were coming to Vermont, 
where they could find some snow and 
which we were glad to share with them. 

Mr. KEATING. One community in 
New York, in the very area about which 
I am speaking, had so much snow that 
it covered the second story of many 
houses. So we assure those who will 
come to New York that they will have an 
abundance of snow and an abundance of 
yar weather to make their stay enjoy- 

e. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I now 
wish to speak about summer vacations, so 
I ask unanimous consent that I may dis- 
cuss them for an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from New York is recognized 
for an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Now that the Senator 
from New York has referred to the depth 
of snow on the west side of Lake Cham- 
plain, I should like to point out that at 
one period this winter the snow was so 
deep in Vermont that some of the chair- 
lifts which carry skiers to the top of the 
mountains were actually operating under 
snow. x 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I can 
always be sure that my friend the Sen- 
ator from Vermont will top what I cite 
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by referring to another situation—just 
as he so often tops our observations in 
the Senate with his observations. 


NEW YORE’S FABULOUS FINGER 
LAKES REGION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, not 
only is New York proud of its winter 
facilities, but it is also justly proud of 
its many scenic beauties, natural re- 
sources, and attractions for vacationers 
at other times of the year, as well as in 
winter. Today, I wish to call particular 
attention to the area which surrounds 
the Finger Lakes in central western New 
York. 

This region is famed for its history, 
natural beauty, industrial potential, and 
attractions for visitors. Its endless va- 
riety of sights and scenes make it a 
mecca for an increasing number of 
vacationers. 

To those who have been fortunate 
enough to visit this lovely area, I extend 
a cordial invitation to return. To those 
who have never been there, I say come 
take a look, so that you will learn why 
this region has earned the name of the 
fabulous Finger Lakes. 

Mr. President, the Rochester Times- 
Union on May 18, 1963, featured a special 
section outlining the wonders of the 
Finger Lakes region and also setting 
forth a proposed datebook for Finger 
Lakes fun, running from May 26 to No- 
vember 31. However, so far as I recall, 
November has only 30 days; so I suppose 
this program will extend until Decem- 
ber 1. 

I do not suppose many Members of the 
Senate will have time to spend all of that 
period in this area; but this section of 
the Rochester Times-Union is available 
to all Members to read. I welcome them 
to this wonderfully beautiful area in 
central western New York; and I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
the section published in the Times-Union 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE FINGER Lakes: Nature's GIFT FROM THE 
Great GLACIER 
(By Jose Echaniz, Jr.) 

The crystal clear water of the Finger Lakes 
region—crashing down a waterfall, coursing 
through a rock gorge or serenely rippling in 
a cool lake—is permeated with history and 
legend. 

The names of William Henry Seward, Mark 
Twain, Millard Fillmore, Samuel Hopkins 
Adams echo from glen to glen, mingling with 
Indian myths and legend. 

The very formation of the Finger Lakes is 
steeped in legend. Indian lore saw the en- 
tire area as an enormous turtle. The blue 
lakes were pools between the ridges in the 
turtle's shell. 

Later, early white settlers originated the 
legend that the lakes were the imprint of 
the hand of God which remained after He 
laid His hand in blessing on this favored 
land. 

Geologists see the area as formed by the 
Great Glacier. As it receded it opened deep 
lakes in what were once river beds. The 
glacier blocked southerly flow of the rivers 
and forced them to back up and eventually 
carve new routes north into Lake Ontario. 
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Then the new streams feeding the lakes 
began to cut picturesque gorges into the 
land. By the time the Indians arrived, the 
area was a region of unrivaled beauty. 

the streams had cut scenic gorges through 
the rock, and waterfalls plunged by the 
hundreds. 

The Indians gave the lakes names: Skane- 
ateles, meaning “long lake”; Owasco, “the 
crossing”; Cayuga, “boat landing”; Keuka, 
“canoe landing”; Canandaigua, “the chosen 
place.” 

And to the mightiest and longest lake they 
gave the name of the mightiest nation of the 
Indian confederacy—Seneca. 

Names in American history also ring 
through the area. 

Millard Fillmore, 13th President of the 
United States, was born near Moravia in the 
Owasco Lake area. The same region was the 
boyhood home of John D. Rockefeller. 

The home of William Henry Seward, Secre- 
tary of State under President Lincoln, is 
preserved as a museum in Auburn at the 
northern tip of Owasco. 

Auburn also was the home of Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, one of the State's best 
known authors (“It Happened One Night,” 
“Revelry,” and “Tenderloin”). 

Elmira is the former home of Mark Twain 
who wrote “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer” 
and other works in a small octagonal study 
built in the form of a Mississippi riverboat 
pilot house in 1874 just outside the city. 

Today the Finger Lakes area is one of 
the State’s richest agricultural regions. 
Wineries in Hammondsport and Naples 
make New York State wines famous. 

Its industry ranges from one of the largest 
rope manufacturing plants in the world in 
Auburn, to Watkins Glen, one of the largest 
salt producing centers. 

Annual attractions combined with the 
natural beauty and resort facilities make 
the region an attraction for 2 million tourists 
each year. 

Thousands are attracted to the Newark 
Rose Festival, the Grand Prix sports car 
races in Watkins Glen and the Mormon 
pageant on Hill Cumorah near Palmyra. 

Tours of the wineries, the Corning glass 
center, the 10 State parks in the area, the 
new Finger Lakes racetrack near Canan- 
daigua, and numerous historical homes and 
museums draw thousands more. 


YOUR DATEBOOK FOR FINGER LAKES FUN 


To May 26: Apple Blossom Time, William- 
son; Blossom Queen parade and crowning, 
other events, next Saturday from 2:30 p.m. 

June: Antique Show, Skaneateles. 

June 12-13: House and garden tour, spon- 
sored by the Syracuse Area Garden Clubs, 
Skaneateles. 

June 27-29: Junior tennis tournament, 
sponsored by the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, for boys up to 18, 
Ithaca College. 

June 28-30: Watkins Glen Grand Prix, 
sports car road races for $4,250 in prizes, 
Watkins Glen. 

July 1 to Labor Day: Sesquicentennial 
celebration of the burning or Sodus Point 
by the British, June 19, 1813, Sodus Point. 

July 2-12: National Soaring Contest at 
Harris Hill near Elmira. 

July 3: Fireworks display, Schoellkopf 
Field, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

July 3: Flares for youth, Skaneateles. 

July 4: Fireworks and races, Sodus Point. 

July 4-6: New York State junior tennis 
tournament, sponsored by Ithaca Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Ithaca College, and 
Cornell University. 

July 4-5: Sesquicentennial celebration, 
Prattsburg. 

July 9-13: Trumansburg Fair, Firemen’s 
parade, Friday, July 12; horse races, Friday 
and Saturday, Trumansburg. 
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July 10-11: Reading Antique Show and 
Pair, Reading Center, Route 14A. 

July 10-14: Yates County Fair, horse show, 
exhibits, Penn Yan. 

July 12-14: Genoa Days, parade, exhibits, 
entertainment, Genoa. 

July 17-18: Antique show, Penn Yan. 
Kiwanis Do-Good Auction, 


July 26: Sidewalk sale, beauty contest, 
Penn Yan. 

July 12-13: Antique show and sale, St. 
Thomas Church, Bath. 

July 15-20: Ontario County Fair, firemen’s 
parade, Canandaigua. 

July 26-28: New York State Babe Ruth 
League Championship Playoff, Wayland. 

July 27-28, August 3-5: Glenora Music and 
Art Festival, concerts and art exhibits, 
Glenora, Route 14, north of Watkins Glen. 

July 31-August 3: Mormon Pageant, Hill 
Cumorah near Palmyra. 

July: Art and ceramics show, St. Matthews 
Parish House, Moravia. 

August: Antique show, St. 
Parish House, Moravia. 

August: Outboard Motorboat Regatta, 
Skaneateles. 

August 6-10: York State Craft Fair, Ithaca 
High School. 
= 9-11: Annual Aqua Festival, Seneca 

August 10: Pro football, New York Giants 
versus Chi Bears, 3 p.m., Schoellkopf 
Field, Cornell, Ithaca. 

August 13-17: Wayne County Fair, Pal- 


yra. 
August 14-15: Empire State Potato Field 
Day, Prattsburg. 

August 14-17: Fire Department and VFW 
Fair, parade, Saturday, August 17, Moravia. 

August 15: Fireworks display, Clyde. 

August 18: Keuka Lake water carnival, 
Penn Yan. 

August 20-25: Steuben County Fair, pa- 
rade, all-girl rodeo, Bath. 

August 23-25: National Glen classic race, 
championship sports car road races and In- 
dianapolis midget races, Watkins Glen. 
wee 24-25: Invitational regatta, Sodus 

y. 

August 31: Genundowa ceremony, “Feast 
of Lights” on Keuka and Canandaigua Lakes. 

August 31-September 2: Yacht races be- 
tween Rochester and Sodus Bay. 

August 31-September 2: One design 1-26 
regatta, Harris Hill, Elmira. 

September 1: Peach Orchard Choral Music 
Festival, art exhibits, Watkins Glen, 

September: Water Ski festival, Skaneateles. 

September 4-7: Dundee Fair, Dundee. 

September 21: Indian celebrations, rites 
of direct descendants of Owascan and Cayu- 
gan Tribes, Auburn. 

October 3: Grape festival, Naples. 

October 4-6: U.S. Grand Prix, 253-mile, 
110-lap race, Watkins Glen. 

November 28-31: Snowbird meet, Harris 
Hill, Elmira. 


Matthews 


m; 


THE TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING BILL 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
voice of the consumer is finally being 
heard in the land. When the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
began its hearings on the truth-in- 
packaging bill, introduced by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Harr], it enjoyed 
only scattered support, mainly from 
Senators deeply concerned with the 
plight of the unorganized consumers in 
this country. Opposition to the bill was 
formidable and organized, however. 

Now I note that the fight which Sena- 
tor Hart and the cosponsors of his bill 
have been carrying on for the consumers 
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has won significant support. On May 
18, the New York Times, in an effective 
editorial, unequivocally gave its support 
to the truth-in-packaging bill. On May 
20, the Washington Post added its sup- 
port for truth-in-packaging, in an 
equally effective editorial. 

The bill is presently in the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, and hope- 
fully it will soon be reported to the full 
committee. Senator Harr should have 
the thanks of all the American people 
for his conscientious hard work on this 
important proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two editorials be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 20, 1963] 
INSIDE STORY 


Have you been misled by packages promis- 
ing a “giant half quart” or confused by 
labels giving exotic quantities for making 
price comparisons? With more and more 
emphasis on consumer packaging, it seems 
a legitimate public concern that the labels 
bear a proximate relationship to truth. This 
at least is the contention of Senator PHILIP 
A. Hart, who, with a group of colleagues, 
has introduced a “truth-in-packaging” bill. 
The legislation is now before the Senate 
Antitrust Subcommittee, and it seems to us 
that favorable consideration is in order. 

Extended hearings have disclosed abuses 
and have pointed to the lack of remedies un- 
der present law. The proposed bill would 
permit the Food and Drug Administration 
to issue regulations that would assure hon- 
est and conspicuous labeling. When neces- 
sary, the FDA would also be authorized to 
establish standard weights and measures in 
which commodities may be sold and deter- 
mine what constitutes “small,” “medium,” or 
“large” in various items. The bill is not 
designed as a criminal measure but is an 
amendment to the Clayton Act, stressing 
civil sanctions. 

Though there may be dissent on details of 
the legislation, the essential principle is 
surely sound. The old doctrine of caveat 
emptor has long been modified by the law, 
and it is as much a technique of unfair 
competition to mislead on size as to deceive 
with misleading advertisements. Secretary 
of Commerce Hodges, who is not insensitive 
to business needs, says of the measure: “The 
bill would not only serve to protect the 
interests of consumers throughout the coun- 
try, but would also serve to protect and 
advance the interests of manufacturers, 
packagers, and all other business elements 
participating in the distribution of con- 
sumer goods.” 


[From the New York Times, May 18, 1963] 
TRUTH IN PACKAGING 


The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee will decide in the next few weeks 
whether to report out the truth-in-pack- 
aging bill sponsored by Senator Hart, of 
Michigan, and eight other Democrats. The 
bill is designed to protect buyers against 
the grossly misleading designations, illus- 
trations, and size manipulations that often 
make sensible shopping almost impossible. 

Deceptive packaging and labeling practices, 
as President Kennedy observed in his con- 
sumer message last year, are “clearly incom- 
patible with the efficient and equitable func- 
tioning of our free competitve economy.” In 
the modern supermarket the function of 
salesmanship has largely been taken over by 
the package. Consumers have a right to ex- 
pect that packages will carry trustworthy in- 
formation about their contents, set forth in 
a manner that permits ready comparison with 
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competing products. Responsible manufac- 
turers will benefit as much as the shopper 
from legal safeguards against unethical com- 
petition. 

Senator Harr announced when public hear- 
ings closed last month that modifications 
were planned to ease some excessively restric- 
tive features in the bill’s original draft. 
These should help guard against the danger 
of stifling ingenuity or enterprise in making 
foods and other goods more attractive to 
buyers. The general purposes of the measure 
are sound and deserving of subcommittee 
support. On the basis of positions already 
indicated, it appears that the key vote may 
be that of New York’s Senator KEATING. His 
attitude toward the bill may determine 
whether it goes before the full Judiciary 
Committee and from there to the Senate 
floor. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR GRUENING 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, a man of 
decision and vision makes the world in 
which he lives and in which future gen- 
erations will live a much better place. 
Such men often have diversified talents. 

Friends in Alaska have called to my 
attention an article which appeared in 
the March 29, 1963, edition of the Juneau 
Daily Empire. The article, entitled 
“Speaking of Just About Everything,” 
was written by Mr. Vern Metcalfe; and 
in the article the author refiects on the 
many talents of my good friend, the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 

Mr. Metcalfe suggests that Senator 
GRUENING’S command of the English 
language is second only to that of Win- 
ston Churchill. While ERNEST GRUENING 
has not yet written as many books as 
this Nation’s new citizen, he has added 
substantially and substantively to our 
book shelves with such major works as 
“Mexico and Its Heritage,” “The Public 
Pays,” and “The State of Alaska.” I 
hope he is presently putting into manu- 
script form accounts of the other events 
in which he has participated. 

I commend Mr. Metcalfe for his well- 
written column, and am pleased to have 
this opportunity to call it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article “Speaking of Just 
About Everything,” written about our 
colleague, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEAKING OF JUST ABOUT EVERYTHING 

(By Vern Metcalfe) 

This past week saw our friend, ERNEST 
GRUENING, in town for a wedding, that of his 
son, Hunt, and again we were exposed to the 
charm that can only be generated by this par- 
ticular man. There are those, as I well know, 
who would use another word than the one 
I’ve chosen, “charm,” but then everyone is 
entitled to his own opinion. 

I’ve been exposed to the man known as 
Ernest GRUENING for some 17 years now and 
I have heard any number of adjectives, print- 
able and otherwise, applied to the gentleman 
in question. But one thing I’ve never heard 
is anyone doubting his intelligence. And it 
might be well to point out that Alaskans 
who have been exposed to the Gruening ways, 
are certainly among the most fortunate of 
peoples because, when this man starts to 
speak, we are hearing one of the true artists 
of the English language. 
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This was brought home to me forcibly this 
past week when I tape recorded an interview 
for my “Voice of the People” show with our 
junior U.S. Senator. The lobby of the Bar- 
anof will probably still show pieces and 
parts of the Department of Defense, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and what he quaintly terms 
the “steamship monopoly.” I asked two 
questions of the Senator, one more than I 
usually get in this sort of thing, and then sat 
back to enjoy the proceedings. It is inter- 
esting to note that two staff members of 
KJNO were so enamored with what they were 
hearing on the monitor that they came 
up to the lobby to hear it first hand. 

My purpose here is not to agree with all 
ERNEST GRUENING had to say, although I 
would find it hard to disagree, but to point 
out that our elder statesman has a command 
of the English language second only to Win- 
ston Churchill, There are those doubters, 
probably, in the audience, but here is a man 
who thinks in paragraphs and chapters where 
the rest of us mortals are desperately seeking 
a complete sentence. 

I’ve always felt that I was indeed fortunate 
in coming to Alaska at the tender age of 18 
and being interested in politics because I've 
had the opportunity of meeting such men as 
GRUENING and Bos BarTLETT. There are men 
who know both of them better, but I've had 
my moments and this has given me a great 
insight into the world of politics. I frankly 
doubt if anyone could have two better, or 
more contrasting, teachers than these two 
men, 

Both have an uncommon talent for seeing 
many years in the future, but they attack 
their chosen course in far different matters. 
In a later article I’d like to write about Bon 
BARTLETT, but this piece relates to E. GRUE- 
NING. I must have heard the man in ques- 
tion speak well over 100 times, but he has 
never failed to delight me and I’ve heard 
him in the company of such people as Adlai 
Stevenson and John F, Kennedy. He has 
yet to come off second best. 

Last Saturday morning I proved, without 
a shadow of a doubt, that I’m a Gruening 
buff when I arose at an uncommonly early 
hour following a Democratic legislative ban- 
quet to wend my way to a joint meeting of 
the legislature just to hear GRUENING speak 
for the one hundredth and umpteenth time. 
The Senator was not in full cry by any means 
but I found out later that he felt that he 
should drop only hints to what he termed 
“My fellow legislators” which sets a new 
course record for E.G. 

In the past I've never noticed any reluc- 
tance on the part of the man I consider one 
of the great catalysts of our time to lay 
waste to various and sundry enemies, usually 
governmental agencies, that stand in the 
way of Gruening projects. If I had not only 
the previous day seen the GRUENING of old in 
full cry I would have suspected a general 
softening in the Gruening attitude. I can 
assure you, however, that this is not the 
case at all. 

His remarks about the Fish and Wildlife 
Service brought a hurry up visit of one of 
the minions of this department requesting 
a tape so that his remarks could be tran- 
scribed to paper for the files of Secretary of 
the Interior Udall who, I would gather, is 
developing a Gruening complex. This has 
happened to other men who have held this 
same job and one cannot accuse our ERNEST 
of playing any favorites. He has been equal- 
ly harsh with Harold Ickes, Douglas McKay, 
and Fred Seaton so I wouldn’t want Stew 
Udall to think he is being unfairly treated. 

GRUENING’s great project is the Rampart 
Canyon Dam which would provide hydro- 
electric power for the State of Alaska, and 
it takes a visionary, and GRUENING is all of 
this, to even believe that such a project can 
be brought off. There are any number of 
people who are opposed to this including a 
group mistakenly termed conservationists.“ 
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I for one am as interested as anyone in 
conserving our resources, but I've never 
found any merit in what one friend of mine 
once termed “conservation through waste.” 
Neither is Exnest Gruenine who wants re- 
source t and knows that this 
can only come about once there is a vast 
amount of cheap power. 

The arguments now being advanced against 
Rampart are the same advanced some 30 
years and more ago against the development 
of Grand Coulee Dam. Having been raised 
near this sagebrush and jackrabbit haven, I 
can assure you that the project not only pro- 
vided power but it turned the desert green 
and the lake behind the dam is now a sports- 
man’s paradise. All of this was accomplished 
by other visionaries who fought for some 20 
years and overcame those who were positive 
that it would lay waste to the fisheries 
resource. I could at this point recommend a 
book called “Hail Columbia” for history re- 
visited but since George Sundborg, who works 
for Gruentne, wrote it, I'm afraid someone 
would find it suspect. 

Be this as it may, I just wish they hadn't 
cracked the mold, and I’m sure they did, 
when Ernest GRUENING was created. We 
could use a couple of more like him. Say 
one on the city level and one on the State 
level. But then maybe this would be too 


much of a good thing. 


RECREATIONISTS SHOULD HELP 
DEFRAY COSTS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of Senate bill 859, I was very 
much pleased to read in the Salt Lake 
Tribune of May 6 a lead editorial entitled 
“Recreationists Should Help Defray 
Costs.” This is a very well written and 
thoughtful editorial concerning the bill, 
which has been introduced, to provide 
additional funds for the acquisition of 
recreation land. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECREATIONISTS SHOULD HELP DEFRAY COSTS 

Although some details of the proposed na- 
tional land and water conservation fund are 
under attack, and several questions are un- 
resolved, the fund likely will be approved 
eventually along the general lines of admin- 
istration proposals now in Congress. 

The fund would be created to help the 
States and Federal Government meet in- 
creasing public demand for additional out- 
door recreation areas and facilities. It would 
provide outdoor recreation grants-in-aid to 
States on a matching basis and enable the 
Federal Government to buy certain lands for 


recreational purposes, 

The fundamental aim of the conservation 
fund is to assure future generations suffi- 
cient opportunities for outdoor recreation. 

Millions of Americans who find physical 
and mental refreshment through outdoor 
recreation would help pay the cost of making 
land and water recreation areas available. 

The fund would derive from three main 
sources: a recreation user fee for public 
land and water areas, rededication of an 
existing 4-cents-a-gallon tax on pleasure 
boat fuel, and receipts from the sale of Fed- 
eral land and property. 

The most controversial phase of the pro- 
gram, particularly in the Western States 
where most outdoor recreation has been free, 
is a proposed automobile sticker, to be sold 
for $3 to $5 per year, for admission to vari- 
ous public areas. Similar stickers already 
are required for entry to major national 
parks. As en the new stickers 
would admit the vehicle into various kinds 
of parks, monuments, and recreation areas. 
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No doubt some national forests would be 
included in the plan, although an explana- 
tory statement by Interlor Secretary Udall 
says that “the great bulk of national for- 
ests, national grasslands, and national land 
reserves” would not require the stickers. 

Supplementary fees would be charged for 
special camping, picnicking, and swimming 
areas, The charges would be made where 
special facilities are provided, such as hot 
water, washing machines, bathhouses, and 
trailer hookups. 

Enforcement and fee collections will pose 
administrative problems. Use fees were 
charged on an experimental basis in several 
popular areas of the national forests several 
years ago, with uneven results. In some 
areas collection and administration costs 
exceeded the money taken in. Collection 
boxes and coin turnstiles, proposed for some 
out-of-the-way places, could encourage theft 
and vandalism. This phase of the program 
well might be combined with plans to put 
youth to work during the summer months. 

States would occupy a key role in the ad- 
ministration and development of public out- 
door recreation opportunities. 

The program envisions acquisitions of 
substantial acreage to be financed with as 
little Impact as possible on the Federal 
budget. 

It is fair and basically sound that outdoor 
recreationists should pay directly into a fund 
to improve and maintain facilities and pro- 
tect scenic resources. 

The principal aim should be to keep the 
charges fair and equitable and in keeping 
with initial aspirations of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission 
which years ago pointed to the need for such 
a fund, 


ROBINS AWARD OF AMERICA CON- 
FERRED ON HENRY J. KAISER 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Utah 
State University annually holds an award 
ceremony called the Robins Award of 
America, which is under the direction of 
the student assembly, at which various 
outstanding persons in the United States 
are given awards by various categories. 

This year, one of the awards went to 
Henry J. Kaiser, for his accomplish- 
ments in the field of industrial develop- 
ment. On that occasion Mr. Kaiser 
delivered an excellent and thought- 
provoking address. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Henry J. KAISER, ROBINS AWARD 
OF America, UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY, LOGAN, 
UTAH, APRIL 20, 1963 
Tonight I address myself to the fine young 

men and women in this audience and to 

those on other campuses across the Nation, 
who are responsible for our being here. 

I think everyone here must know that this 
is a most inspirational and memorable eve- 
ning for me. 

Learning ħow young college men and 
women of America vote to select the Robins 
awardees, I immediately made plans to 
make it possible to attend the award cere- 
mony. The importance of this event is be- 
cause it is an expression of youth. I take 
great inspiration whenever I can be among 
young people. It is youth who will build the 
world of tomorrow. 

To the young men and women who voted 
the award, I wish I could adequately express 
my very deep appreciation. 

It is a privilege indeed to be in this dis- 
tinguished company of leaders and of youth 
who will be leaders in the coming one-third 
of the 20th century. 
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What will be the opportunities for young 
men and women? 
Who will build the tomorrow but today’s 
youth? 
My reply to youth can best be said in these 
words of a poet: 
“TODAY 
“(By Angela Morgan) 
“To be alive in such an age! 
With every year a lightning page, 
When miracles are everywhere, 
And every inch of common air 
Throbs a tremendous prophecy 
Of greater marvels yet to be. 


“To be alive in such an age— 
To live in it, 
To give to it! 
Give thanks with all thy flaming heart— 
Crave but to have in it a part.” 


Looking ahead in this age of wonders com- 
ing true, think of what lies immediately 
ahead of you—the opportunities, the chal- 
lenges, the time of progress in which you 
will be shaping your lives and careers. 

It is not necessary to pull forecasts of 
what will take place out of thin air. The 
U.S. Government and two sound planning 
associations have joined in predicting what 
Americans will accomplish in coming years. 
Let’s look at a few of their official forecasts: 

First, take 1976. That’s only 13 years from 
now, and from my vantage point of 81 years, 
that’s like tomorrow. 

In 1976, this country’s annual output of 
goods and services will reach about 
$1 trillion. 

America’s population will top 235 million. 
And more than 92 million will be gainfully 
employed, 

Almost 70 percent of American families 
will be earning more than $6,000 a year. 

We'll fly from Los Angeles to New York in 
90 minutes at 2,000 miles an hour. 

And there will be literally thousands of 
new products and services resulting from 
today’s and tomorrow's amazing discoveries 
in electronics, chemistry, metals, plastics, 
and all the fields of science. Thus, this fore- 
cast indicates there will be a tremendous ar- 
ray of new products and services for you to 
improve and make and market and use. 

And now what do the forecasters say about 
your world in 37 years—the year 2000? 

You and your family will be part of a Na- 
tion of 350 million people. 

Your work will contribute to a gross na- 
tional product of $2 trillion. Think of it— 
$2 trillion. 

And if you are only average—but I think 
you’re better than average—your family in- 
come will be $14,750 a year, after taxes. And 
I'm talking in terms of 1959 dollars. 

There will be those who will say, Impos- 
sible. It can’t be so good.” 

These may be the descendants of the people 
who said to me a few short years ago, 
“Henry, don’t be fantastic,” when I proposed 
that we set our goals for the postwar years 
at a $400-billion economy with a national 
work force of 60 million men and women. 
As it turned out, those figures were too 
small; they were greatly exceeded. 

So if the short-range shooters tell you that 
you're all wet—that things can't possibly be 
that good—listen to what they say. Then 
readjust your sights. Chances are they set 
their sights too low. 

I recommend that you carry one piece of 
equipment with you all the time: A special- 
ized eraser that automatically wipes out 
the “t” in can't. 


1“Projections to the Years 1976 and 2000: 
Economic Growth, Population, Labor Force 
and Leisure, and Transportation“ —reports 
to Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission to President and Congress; U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 
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I have found that so-called impossibles 
are usually only impossibles as fear and lack 
of courage make them so. I well remember 
when the Doubting Thomases said, “It 
can't be done; it’s impossible for the west 
coast to mass-produce ships.” Yet, ships 
were built—at record low cost—at the rate 
of one a day. 

The same “can’t-ers” sang their negative 
tune about aluminum and steel, cement and 
medical care, And you will hear those who 
say you cannot accomplish your goals. 

As I grew to manhood and became a 
builder, I was told that the day of the in- 
dividual success was past; the big things 
had been done; the great fortunes had been 
made. I could not believe that and I hope 
you don’t. 

But I recommend this conviction to you: 
The prospects for your tomorrows are as 
limitless as the minds and hearts of men— 
yet as real as the bold imagination, the faith, 
the love, and the will to work that men can 
unleash. 

In just a nutshell, what is the best counsel 
I can give you to achieve the most and best 
with your own life? 

Find a purpose—an aim—a goal for your 
life. Choose what you most of all want to 
accomplish. Evaluate your abilities and 
field of greatest interest. Set your aim on 
an underlying purpose that will call forth 
your finest aspirations and energies. The 
psychologist Walter Pitkin brought to light 
that the average man never uses more than 
one-fifth of his brain as he could. 

Find a need of people and fill it. That is 
a key to success. Discover in what work you 
can be of greatest service. Only as you give 
of yourself to others will the more abundant 
rewards of life flow back to you. The per- 
son who really loves people and wants to 
serve others will realize the happiest and 
most successful life. 

Have faith—faith in yourself and your 
highest aspirations, faith in your fellow 
men, faith in God that gives you help from 
the Higher Power. Yet faith without works 
is dead. Believe in your dreams, and then 
work with joy, unceasingly to make your 
dreams come true. You'll learn the adven- 
ture and fun in working to achieve your goal. 

The future holds wide horizons of limit- 
less opportunities—the opportunities of this 
age of scientific revolution—opportunities 
of achieving the benefits of material civili- 
zation and lasting peace of all mankind. 
Give thanks to live in such an age; yet never 
for a moment underrate the part you, your- 
self can take in it. 

Vow to yourself that you will achieve the 
best within you, knowing as the poet wrote: 


“ASPIRATIONS 
(By Emily Dickinson) 


“We never know how high we are, 
Till we are called to rise; 

And then if we are true to plan, 
Our statures touch the skies.” 


THE WHEAT FARMERS HAVE MADE 
THEIR DECISION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
wheat farmers of America made their 
decision Tuesday in the referendum on 
the wheat certificate plan. Their deci- 
sion is to be respected. There now is a 
great deal of work that lies ahead of us. 

I have outlined four suggestions that 
I hope will be helpful: 

First, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture should do all it can under exist- 
ing law to enable the wheat farmer to 
obtain the fairest possible price for his 
product. 

Second, there should be immediate 
consultation among the Department of 
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Agriculture, all farm organizations, rep- 
resentatives of wheat producer associa- 
tions, grain cooperatives, and the private 
grain trade in order to study all of the 
alternatives available for maintaining 
wheat prices. 

Third, we must redouble our efforts to 
find new markets and new uses for wheat, 
both at home and abroad. 

Fourth, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration must not use its surplus stocks 
of wheat so as to affect adversely the 
prices on this year’s crop. This means 
that Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks must be withheld from the 
market, as necessary, in order to prevent 
price-depressing effects. 

Adoption of the feed-grains program 
for the 1964-65 crop years will aid in 
maintaining better prices for wheat, by 
acting as a stabilizer. 

Mr. President, I repeat that the wheat 
farmers of America have given their de- 
cision, and it shall be respected. It now 
is up to the Government and the wheat 
producers, working together, to do every- 
thing possible to maintain a fair level 
of farm income. 

Iam confident that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman, who is a good friend of 
the American family farmer, will con- 
tinue to carry out his duties as Secretary 
in a manner which will provide the maxi- 
mum benefits under existing law to wheat 
producers, handlers, processors, and ex- 
porters. 

The Secretary said, in a statement 
released yesterday, that, among other 
things, there will be no dumping of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation wheat, either 
domestically or in world markets, and 
sales of wheat for export will be han- 
dled in normal channels of private trade 
to the maximum extent possible con- 
sistent with the fulfillment of our inter- 
national obligations under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Secretary Freeman's 
statement be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY FREEMAN ON WHEAT 
UM 

Yesterday, wheat farmers in the United 
States with complete information on the 
alternatives open to them, chose to reject na- 
tional marketing quotas for the 1964 crop. 
It means that for the next year unlimited 
wheat production with no price support is an 
option open to every American farmer. 

It is the earnest hope of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and this administration that 
wheat farmers and our agricultural economy 
in particular and our national economy in 
general will benefit from this decision freely 
made by American farmers at the ballot box. 
We will do everything in our power to that 
end. There will be no dumping of CCC 
wheat. CCC sales of wheat for unrestricted 
use in domestic markets will be limited in 
1964 to prices 5 percent higher than the price 
support of $1.25 plus reasonable carrying 
charges. 

The wheat program, however, is a continu- 
ing program. Since 1938 Congress has wisely 
provided an alternative to acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas, to be effective if mar- 
keting quotas are not approved. That alter- 
native program as provided by law will be in 
effect for the 1964 crop. 
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The 1964 wheat program provides price 
supports at 50 percent of parity for pro- 
ducers who voluntarily choose to comply with 
the acreage allotments applicable to their 
farms. Such farmers will be eligible for 
price support loans on the 1964 crop at about 
$1.25 a bushel. 

This program then will be in effect for the 
1964 wheat crop. If it works satisfactorily 
and farm income is maintained and wheat 
supplies are not excessive as those who urged 
a “no” vote in the referendum confidently 
predicted, no further program will be neces- 
sary. In any event, this point of view which 
prevailed in the referendum is entitled to a 
full and fair trial. Only when we see what 
happens can we be certain what program 
is the best. 

If however, supplies of wheat in 1963-64 
prove to be excessive the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the law must proclaim a na- 
tional marketing quota and a national acre- 
age allotment for the 1965 crop of wheat prior 
to April 15, 1964. And a referendum must 
by law then be held within 60 days after 
such a marketing quota is announced to de- 
termine if two-thirds of the wheat farmers 
support quotas. This means that should the 
program voted in on May 21, 1963, not suc- 
ceed that a referendum will be held for the 
1965 crop prior to June 13, 1964. Such a 
referendum if it proves necessary will be 
held not later than June 13, 1964. 

In the world market, we can and will con- 
tinue to fulfill our obligations under the 
International Wheat Agreement despite the 
current price and production uncertainty. 
This will be done under authority delegated 
to the Secretary of Agriculture by the Presi- 
dent. The United States will work with the 
International Wheat Council and with its 
member countries and with the wheat trade 
and wheat producers to preserve the stability 
of world wheat markets and world wheat 
prices which we haye so long sought together. 
Sales for export will be handled in normal 
channels of trade to the maximum extent 
possible consistent with the fulfillment of 
our international obligations. There will be 
no dumping of U.S. wheat in world markets. 


THE WHEAT REFERENDUM VOTE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
prove heartily of much of what has been 
said by the Senator from Minnesota in 
regard to the need for taking counsel 
and the best possible advice immediately 
as to what should be done about the 
wheat situation. I did not have an op- 
portunity to follow all of the Senator's 
statement. 

But, Mr. President, I believe that any 
of us who feels that we have reached 
the end of the road merely because 
the wheat farmers of America strongly 
expressed their unwillingness to accept 
the regimentation offered to them, with- 
out trying to find some helpful alterna- 
tive, would be very unwise, indeed; and 
I hope that philosophy will not prevail. 

In order that Senators may have be- 
fore them a picture of the editorial com- 
ment on this important matter, I have 
chosen several editorials which I now 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, as a part of my state- 
ment: 

First, an editorial entitled “Another 
Wheat Plan,” from the Washington Post 
of today. 

Second, an editorial entitled “They 
Don’t Believe in Santa Claus,” from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of today. 

Third, an editorial entitled—and, Mr. 
President, I observe that the editorial 
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writer, in seeking for a superlative term 
to express the ideal of independence, 
reached into the South for the head- 
line of the editorial A Rebel Yell From 
the Farmers,” which was published to- 
day in the New York Herald Tribune. 

The fourth editorial, entitled “Victory 
for Farmers; Defeat for Kennedy,” pub- 
lished in the Chicago Tribune of today, 
I ask to be included. 

The fifth editorial, entitled “Wheat 
Vote,” published in the Baltimore Sun 
of today. 

The sixth editorial, entitled “The Open 
Road,” is from the Wall Street Journal 
of today. 

The seventh editorial, entitled “No 
Controls on Wheat,” is from the New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 23, 1963] 
ANOTHER WHEAT PLAN 


Defeat of the administration’s wheat plan 
in the farmer referendum presents the Gov- 
ernment with a very serious economic prob- 
lem. The results of the voting were so deci- 
sive as to leave no room whatever to doubt 
farm dislike for the plan under which wheat 
acreage would have been cut 5.5 million 
acres, individual farm plantings reduced 10 
percent, bushel quotas established and a 
two-price system instituted. The country 
now knows very clearly what farmers do not 
wish to do. It does not have a very clear 
idea of what they wish to do. 

Many will be tempted to say that nothing 
more should be done about wheat this year— 
that the wheat growers should be left with 
virtually no price supports or acreage or mar- 
keting controls. This alternative will in- 
volve greater production than ever and very 
low wheat prices. In many rural areas of 
the United States, real economic hardship 
will result. It is not only the wheat farmers 
who will suffer, but rural communities in 
wheat growing areas. The hardship will 
spread beyond its source to a whole sector of 
the economy. And it is idle to suppose that 
it will not have its effect on employment 
throughout the country. 

There may be impatience with the wheat 
growers. Confronted with a choice between 
rigid controls coupled with high price sup- 
ports and loose controls and low price sup- 
ports they seem to wish to have loose con- 
trols and high price supports. They are, 
no doubt, illogical. The Government can- 
not indulge in a fit of pique, however, and 
leave the wheat farmers to their own devices. 
Despite all impatience and annoyance, it 
must pick up the pieces and try to devise a 
program that will keep an important seg- 
ment of agriculture from going into an eco- 
nomic tailspin. 

What is called for is a serious reexamina- 
tion of the whole apparatus of wheat pro- 
duction control and support prices. The De- 
partment of Agriculture’s answer to the 
wheat problem had much to recommend it, 
but it certainly did not commend itself to 
the growers. They did not want this partic- 
ular program. The Government will have to 
try again with a different combination of de- 
vices to keep output and demand in some 
kind of balance without catastrophic price 
declines. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
May 23, 1963] 
THEY DON’T BELIEVE In SANTA CLAUS 
We don't know what happens next in wheat 
marketing after that thunderous “no” vote 
to strict production controls and a guaran- 
tee of $2 a bushel. We doubt it will be as 
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bad as Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man made it sound while he was campaigning 
for a yes“ vote—unless, in a fit of pique, he 
orders dumping of Government surpluses 
already held, which is unlikely. 

And we suppose the middleman will keep 
the housewife’s daily loaf of bread at a price 
near what she has been accustomed to pay, 
no matter what happens to the price of the 
raw material. 

But it was refreshing, all the same, to find 
any segment of American society at all these 
days willing to tell Santa Claus to go Jump in 
the lake. Wheat farmers, evidently, prefer 
to run their own farms at their own risk. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
which, as much as any single factor, brought 
about the growers’ revolt, had only a rather 
middling-hopeful victory statement, in our 
estimation. Charles Shuman, head of the 
organization, said: “The way now is open 
for the Congress to solve the wheat surplus 
problem on a basis consistent with the main- 
tenance of the market system.” 

The way is clear, to be sure, but the solu- 
tion is less so; and surplus grain storage costs 
are already in the neighborhood of $1 billion 
a year—an expensive neighborhood. 

If Congress doesn’t come up with better 
ideas, the existing stopgap plan may produce 
about $1.25 a bushel support prices for those 
farmers who voluntarily cut production 10 
percent—or whatever Santa Claus may ask. 

The farmers, however, may well have had 
in mind that the likelihood of their being 
left standing out in the cold very long is 
minimal. There will be another vote, politi- 
cal in nature, next year. No doubt it will 
have some little bearing on what Congress- 
men—and the administration—do next. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 23, 

1963] 
A REBEL YELL FROM THE FARMERS 


The wheat vote was a stunning defeat for 
the administration planners. It was also a 
striking affirmation by the Nation’s farmers 
that the spirit of independence isn’t dead. 

They voted for a reversal of the farm poli- 
cles of the last 30 years. They opted for less 
Government in agriculture, not more—and 
they probably torpedoed administration 
hopes of extending to yet other products the 
unprecedentedly rigid controls proposed for 
wheat. 2 

It was just 30 years ago this month that 
Franklin Roosevelt signed into law the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. Those three 
decades have seen a technological revolution 
on the farm. Productivity has soared; it 
still is outstripping increases in consump- 
tion. To compulsive planners, this means 
one thing: That there have to be ever tighter 
controls (or, in the current euphemism of 
the New Frontier, “supply management”) to 
keep producers from flooding the market. 

But the best regulator of the number of 
producers, even though it sometimes is cruel, 
is a free market. 

The Farm Bureau Federation, which led 
the fight against the administration plan, 
aims for a gradual but definite return to a 
market economy for agricultural products. 
Interim measures are going to be needed to 
ease the transition. But both the farmers 
and the Nation will be better off if this 
week's vote, a staggering upset for Secretary 
Freeman, is taken as an indication that 
farmers have had their fill of playing junior 
partner to the Department of Agriculture. 
They are ready to cast aside their depression 
era crutches and learn once more to stand 
on their own feet. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, May 23, 1963] 
VICTORY FOR FARMERS; DEFEAT FOR KENNEDY 


The Kennedy administration's farm policy 
has been dealt a crushing defeat by the land- 
slide referendum vote of the wheat farmers 
against the plan to impose strict Federal con- 
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trols on them in return for high prices. The 
extent of the defeat can be measured by the 
fact that not only did the administration’s 
proposal fail to win the required two-thirds 
majority, but failed to gain even a simple 
majority. All the important wheat States 
rejected it and only 47.8 percent of the total 
vote favored it. 

The results and the record outpouring of 
voters that produced them are clear indica- 
tion that farmers overwhelmingly oppose the 
type of dictatorial management the adminis- 
tration sought to force on them. For this, 
they are to be congratulated and commended 
by taxpayers and consumers. The Kennedy 
plan would have made wheat farmers per- 
manent fixtures on the Federal payroll. The 
vote showed farmers don’t want it that way. 

It took courage to vote “no,” knowing it 
might mean only $1 a bushel for wheat, when 
a “yes” vote would have brought a guarantee 
of $2 a bushel. The big “no” vote should 
dispel any lingering doubts among those few 
city people who might regard farmers as a 
greedy lot willing to vote their pocketbook 
and exchange their freedom to farm for a 
check from the Federal Treasury. 

As the only foe of the Kennedy plan among 
major farm groups, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation deserves much credit for its 
all-out fight against the price fixers and 
interventionists in and out of Government. 
Its president, Charles B. Shuman, can con- 
sider as an accolade the derisive nickname, 
“One-Buck Charley,” which opponents hung 
on him. Only the Farm Bureau accurately 
gaged the mood of the farmers. 

Having failed for 2 years to get its phony 
“supply management” policies through Con- 
gress, the administration’s strategy was to 
put the issue directly up to farmers in the 
obvious belief they would accept it. It rigged 
the referendum for a yes“ vote by establish- 
ing an unreasonably wide disparity in the 
choice of prices, then proceeded to mount a 
propaganda campaign that was a scandalous 
waste of taxpayers’ money and a shameful 
misuse of the administration’s power and 
prestige. 

But the administration misjudged the 
wheat farmers, just as it did the turkey 
growers last year when they soundly trounced 
a Federal control scheme in a referendum. 

The responsibility of Congress is clear. It 
should enact new legislation, not to “bail 
out“ farmers but to correct its own mistake. 
The legislation ought to provide protection 
against the economic hardship that might 
befall many if prices are allowed to drop to 
$1 a bushel and should have the ultimate 
objective of getting the Government out of 
farming. The Farm Bureau’s proposal for 
such a program, long ignored by Democratic 
leaders, now deserves a fair hearing. 

In the wake of the vote, President Ken- 
nedy, Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, and 
other administration leaders have reiterated 
that they won't support new legislation. 
Senator ELLENDER, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, even carried his pique so far as to assert 
no will do all in his power to prevent a new 

aw. 

Congress should ignore such soreheads. It 
has a mandate from wheat farmers and 
should proceed to act on it. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, May 23, 1963] 
WHEAT VOTE 


The administration’s main argument for 
the wheat plan which the farmers voted down 
so decisively yesterday was this: that if farm- 
ers are to have high support prices (sub- 
sidies) they must accept rigid controls on 
the amount of wheat they produce. 

This plan went all the way—without ques- 
tion the tightest scheme of control ever pro- 
posed for any farm product. It set up the 
Secretary of Agriculture as a czar of wheat 
production with power not only to determine 
wheat prices and acreage quotas for every 
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farmer, but the number of bushels per acre 
that could earn the support price. It meant 
a farm policing job of immense proportions— 
and in addition a system of proces- 
sors and producers of wheat products to see 
that no bootleg wheat was slipping by. 

The reasons for the vote against this 
were many: 

Nearly all farmers are happy to accept a 
subsidy, but they were not willing to accept 
the detailed policing which is the logical 
complement, 

It was widely supposed that a tightly regi- 
mented wheat production-supply scheme 
would be followed by extensions of the same 
idea to one commodity after another—dairy, 
livestock, poultry—with the ultimate result 
a whole agriculture dominated by Govern- 
ment. 

There was a widespread revulsion in com- 
mercial farming areas against the tremen- 
dous campaign mounted by the Department 
of Agriculture to put this plan across—a 
plan involving parades, press kits, and TV 
time. 

A good proportion of the “no” vote was 
undoubtedly cast by farmers with small 
acreage allotments who feed the grain on 
their own farm and never really enter the 
commercial market. 

There were other objections, of a different 
order. The plan envisaged a permanent 
export wheat. We have been 
subsidizing wheat exports for a long time, 
but such operations have not been acknowl- 
edged to be permanent. A permanent policy 
would array the other great wheat-exporting 
nations against us. 

The plan proposed gon what Secretary 
Freeman and others of this administration 
have been fighting against in the European 
nations. Its effect would have been to 
weaken our position in trade negotiations. 

Finally, there is the argument that the 
alternative to Government regimentation is 
the discipline of the market—the mechanism 
of supply and demand—as the one sure 
method of regulating price and production 
that is consistent with some degree of free- 
dom on the farms. 

In essence, then, this is a vote for the 
return of wheat to the discipline of the 
market. Wheat has been out from under the 
discipline so long that most farmers have 
forgotten what it means. It means ugly 
surprises for many—for shortsighted pro- 
ducers who misjudge future demand, for 
inefficient producers, for producers of poor- 
quality wheat. And existing surpluses hang 
over the market. 

So far as wheat production is concerned, 
farmers have been living ever since the war 
in a fool’s paradise. A return to market 
discipline—it will not be a complete and 

te return, of course—will have some 
of the characteristics of a fool’s hell. But 
the same could perhaps have been said for 
the plan the administration failed to put 
over. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 23, 
1963] 


THE OPEN RoaD 


It was assuming the proportions of a na- 
tional political campaign, and in its way 
Tuesday's wheat referendum was almost as 
important. For the issues raised go beyond 
wheat and by implication even beyond agri- 
culture. 

The farmers were offered a choice between 
the strictest controls in history with high 
price supports on the one hand; on the other, 
greater freedom with much lower supports. 
Their rejection of the controls was over- 
whelming. The control proposal fell far 
short of the two-thirds majority required; 
indeed, the total vote against the plan ex- 
ceeded that for it. It was the first defeat for 
controls in 13 such votes over the years. 

But this referendum was different, not 
only in the toughness of the proffered regi- 
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mentation, Rarely in the annals of a free 
Government has there been such Govern- 
ment pressure for control, The Agriculture 
Department for months has been — — 
Informational sessions, dis 
of booklets, sending out radio and ue 
activity so blatant it led to 
ols for Secretary Freeman’s immediate 
resignation. 

In all this was the pocketbook bait of 
prices propped at $2 a bushel and the threat- 
ened pocketbook bite of $1.25 wheat. Mr. 
Freeman went further, predicting a farm de- 
pression if the controls were rejected. Presi- 
dent Kennedy warned the farmers there 
would be no other legislation to bail them out 
this year if they turned down the plan. 

What will in fact happen is anybody's 
guess. But all this pressure only empha- 
sizes what a chance the farmers took in 
voting for freedom, At the risk of imme- 
diate economic loss and political displeasure, 
they said in effect that the road of regimenta- 
tion must end in economic stagnation and 
pohon serfdom. That is why the outcome 

is regarded as a possible turning point in 
agricultural policy. 

There are, after all, two roads; the closed 
and the open. The inherent logic in the 
administration approach is this: Wheat sur- 
pluses have been growing for years because 
farmers have had the high-price-support in- 
centive to grow as much as possible on their 
permitted acreage. The existing controls, in 
short, were not effectively controlling pro- 
duction. 

Letting the farmers have it both ways made 
little economic sense, and was indeed an af- 
front to the taxpayer and the housewife. So 
the Government decided that if the farmers 
were going to get high supports they were 
finally going to curtail production—or else. 

Since this is the logic of the managed 
economy, it disquieted. many people not di- 
rectly concerned with agriculture. A Govern- 
ment so willing to rush to extreme controls, 
and to lobby so intensively for them, might 
sooner or later find other industries in which 
to apply its logic. 

For the control approach refuses to admit 
the logic of the obvious alternative which is 
gradually to let market forces adjust the dis- 
proportion between supply and demand. 
And the adjustment, though complicated by 
decades of farm planning, need not be nearly 
as painful as the planners profess to believe. 

One of the many distortions produced by 
that planning, for example, is an excessive 
output of low-quality wheat. As the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation’s Charles Shu- 
man says, if the farmers will now improve 
quality they need not suffer a sharp drop in 
prices. That course would also imply lower 
total output which could greatly help 
smooth the adjustment without severe price 
dislocations, 

Such are the objectives of any rational 
farm policy. The long years of subsidy and 
control have failed to achieve them and the 
farmers have emphatically said no to out- 
right coercion; in Mr. Shuman’s words they 
have clearly indicated they “favor a change 
in the direction of national farm policy.” 

Now that the long campaign is over and 
the vote decisive, the planners could hardly 
get better advice than the comment of House 
Democratic Leader ALBERT yesterday: Farm- 
ers have made their choice, so let’s try the 
open market for a while.” 


[From the New York Times] 
No CONTROLS ON WHEAT 

The results of the wheat referendum set- 
tied one issue. Farmers have shown that 
they reject rigid controls over production 
even if they suffer no loss of income. 

But that is all that the decisive turndown 
of the administration’s program accom- 
plished. The wheat glut will undoubtedly 
increase, as the President noted yesterday, 
because there will be no limit on the acreage 
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that farmers can plant. Farm income will 
decline, The smaller and less efficient pro- 
ducers are bound to suffer the greater hard- 
ship. Furthermore, the lifting of production 
controls could mean new declines for live- 
stock and other farm prices and threaten to 
disrupt agricultural exports. 

Many of those who rejected controls are 
counting on Congress to come to the rescue 
by increasing price supports without curb. 
ing production. But giving temporary sops 
to the farmer would be as bad as doing noth- 
ing. Congress could follow a third course: 
enactment of a voluntary program of land 
retirement or diversion, aimed at cutting 
down on wheat production while maintain- 
ing farm income. Given the farmers’ own 
vote against controls, the objective should 
be a return to a free market, but in an or- 
derly fashion and one that provides for 
reduction of the wheat surplus. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not believe we have reached the end of 
the road. Our problem now is to find 
how to accommodate a new approach 
through law to the expressed intent of 
many hundreds of thousands of very fine 
American citizens who make their living 
and have their investments in the field of 
the production of wheat. 

I think there is much sound food for 
thought in the final sentence of the edi- 
torial in the Washington Post, which 
reads: “The Government will have to try 
again with a different combination of 
devices to keep output and demand in 
some kind of balance without cata- 
strophic price declines,” 


SENATE BILL 1190, THE COTTON 
DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT, 
SHOULD BE ENACTED 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
existing Federal cotton program—when 
studied in the cold light of present-day 
economics and commonsense—is so ut- 
terly foolish and financially disastrous 
as to defy the imagination. 

Any reasonable appraisal of the pro- 
gram can lead to only one conclusion: 
The program is an abject failure. 

Its injustice to the cotton grower is 
incredible. 

Its effect on the textile manufacturing 
industry is devastating. 

Its cost to the American people is such 
that—if the facts were fully known and 
understood—it would cause a great pub- 
lic outery. 

I submit, Mr. President, that unless 
this ill-conceived program is abandoned, 
we will see the end of cotton in the 
United States. 

Although cottongrowers and the tex- 
tile industry, with its hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees, already are stagger- 
ing under this ruinous program, there 
is still time to save cotton. 

If the facts are faced and if bold and 
positive action is taken by the Congress, 
this vitally important segment of the 
national economy can be revitalized and 
put back on the road to recovery. 

Mr. President, the American public 
is entitled to know the truth about the 
miserable plight of cotton. 

The people should know the facts 
about a cotton program which costs 
them approximately $1 billion a year— 
including some $600 million in price-sup- 
port payments, over and above the world 
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price. And this is not including almost 
$2 billion in tax funds tied up in the 
more than 10 million bales of cotton 
in Government storage. 

What we have, Mr. President is a 
costly and unsound cotton program 
which benefits only a few, at the ex- 
pense of a great many. 

It is a program which doles out pit- 
tances to the needy and makes gifts of 
millions of dollars to those who do not 
need Government aid. 

It is a program which is driving the 
small and the medium-sized cotton- 
grower off his farm. 

It is a program which is closing 
hundreds of textile mills and is throwing 
hundreds of thousands of workers into 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

It is a program which is causing cot- 
ton acreage in the United States to 
shrink, while encouraging foreign pro- 
duction, 

The purpose of any farm program is to 
help the farmer, to guarantee him a 
profitable position in the competitive, 
free enterprise economy of this country. 

Let us see, Mr. President, what the 
Federal cotton program accomplishes 
to achieve this desired aim. Let us see 
how it helps the farmer. 

According to the latest figures avail- 
able, in 1961, more than $600 million in 
public subsidies were distributed among 
cottongrowers. How was this public 
money distributed? Three hundred and 
twenty-two growers averaged $113,000 
in support payments, while 650,000 small 
farmers received $63 on the average. 

To break the figures down even fur- 
ther: Approximately 280,000 small farm- 
ers received an average subsidy of $142, 
while 13 large growers received an aver- 
age of $649,753 for their cotton. 

This can be expressed another way: 
Only 3 percent of our cotton farmers 
produce 56 percent of the national crop 
and receive 56 percent of the support 
payments. 

Thus, hundreds of thousands of small 
farmers, struggling for a bare existence, 
are given little, if any, incentive to grow 
cotton. Conversely, a few hundred grow- 
ers, receiving handsome subsidies wheth- 
er they need it or not, find cotton farm- 
ing profitable indeed. 

The existing cotton program is highly 
popular with large growers. In 1961, 99 
percent with 200 or more acre allotments, 
planted their acreage. On the other 
hand, more than 50 percent of the farm- 
ers with allotments under 10 acres 
planted no cotton. 

Mr. President, if the aim of the Gov- 
ernment is to help small farmers, the 
cotton program is failing miserably. 

It is likewise a failure if the cotton 
program is meant to aid the textile in- 
dustry. It is ironic that the Government 
would spend $450 million for public works 
to stimulate the economy, and at the 
same time force the country to pay out 
$600 million in a cotton subsidy program 
which is wrecking cotton production and 
the textile industry, the Nation’s second 
largest employer. 

The cotton situation has become so 
critical that it demands a fresh and sen- 
sible approach, 
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My proposal for cotton legislation, the 
Cotton Domestic Allotment Act, in which 
the distinguished majority whip joined 
in sponsoring, is the least expensive, the 
most workable and the simplest solution 
to this complex problem. 

My bill is designed to meet the needs 
of the small and medium cotton grow- 
ers, to insure them their fair share of 
the national income and to put cotton 
back on a free enterprise basis. 

It would eliminate the inequitable two- 
price cotton system and allow our mills 
to once again buy cotton at the same 
prices foreign mills pay. 

The Federal Government would be 
taken out of the business of buying, stor- 
ing, transporting, selling and giving away 
cotton which is done at great cost to the 
taxpayers. 

Farmers would be free to farm as they 
please. Small growers would be insured 
a decent income while the large farmers 
could produce as much cotton as they 
wished for the world market without 
Government restrictions. 

Under my compensatory direct pay- 
ment plan, the largest supports would go 
to the small farmers, who need it the 
most, with lower price supports paid 
large growers. 

Mr. President, the present situation 
must be corrected without further delay. 
The existing cotton program is in such a 
shambles that it cannot be built upon, 
added to, or even slightly modified. It 
must be relegated to the scrap heap. 

Any approach to cotton legislation 
which fails to fill the needs of the farmer 
and textile employees and manufac- 
turers will serve only to perpetuate what 
we all know to be a mess and will result in 
a dismal end for cotton. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE RINGING GROOVES OF CHANGE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
come from a State where proposals for 
social and economic progress are weighed 
carefully against all the alternatives and 
where novelty alone is not a guarantee 
of acceptance. But in New Hampshire, 
as should be true for the Nation as a 
whole, real progress in treating social 
and economic conditions is our fixed 
goal. 

I have become increasingly concerned 
about the rightwing efforts to peddle 
naive oversimplifications which depend 
upon old ideas. I detect in the noisy, 
disruptive activities of the superpatriotic 
rightwing a pathetic nostalgie for out- 
moded ideas that were not even ade- 
quate to their own day, much less to 
ours. An editorial in today’s Wall Street 
Journal points to the ever-increasing 
complexity of our society. It has been 
observed that nine-tenths of all the sci- 
entists who ever lived are now alive. We 
have become involved in many crises 
overseas that may not be of our own 
making but which must be resolved if we 
are to move toward a stable world order. 

The point of the editorial, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is not that we are helplessly borne 
along on the streams of history. It is 
that to progress, we must above all be 
realists who understand the forces we 
seek to master. The true conservative is 
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the enemy of dogma and the friend of 
timely reform. Yankee caution is not 
inconsistent with his outlook, and 
neither is imaginative foresight into 
what the future may bring. Success for 
our generation, Mr. President, requires 
that we see old problems in the light of 
new conditions. This point of view is 
well expressed in this morning’s edi- 
torial and I ask unanimous consent that 
it appear in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MUTATIONS OF THE MIND 

In these days of space exploration, nuclear 
threats and a crowded competitive daily life, 
Americans may feel a sense of loss which 
is more than a yearning for some vague good 
old days. Look at pictures of the bright 
faces of African tribal youngsters or the 
serene countenance of a peasant in a 
Southern European vineyard, and it is pos- 
sible to feel that what is being lost is a 
capacity for simple happiness. 

If we analyzed it, we would realize that 
both tribesman and peasant have their social 
and economic difficulties, and are not free 
of terrors of their own background's devis- 
ing. Yet it remains true that as our 
sophisticated society advances apace, it 
spawns its special penalties. 

Ours is preeminently, and increasingly, an 
intellectual society. We have no philosophers 
to match the Greeks’, but we have some- 
thing else—knowledge spread among almost 
all the people in the Nation. Not only that, 
but knowledge as an ever more insistent re- 
quirement for making a living, let alone 
getting ahead. It takes brains to develop 
spacecraft and to fly them, as Major Cooper 
did, into the fire of ultimate danger; it also 
takes brains to make steel, work a farm and 
do many other things once dominated by 
sheer physical labor. This is becoming true 
not only of America but of the whole Western 
world and, generally, of Russia as well. 

The more intellectual the people as a 
whole become, the faster and more ramified 
the progression, Already we accept space 
probes as fact instead of fantasy and antici- 
pate rapid new technological changes in the 
terrestrial economy. The turn to the mind 
is so fast we may not recognize our grand- 
children, or at least not be able to com- 
municate with them. 

So swift an evolution must bring some 
disorientation. More than ever, the infinity 
of space now intensifies doubts about the re- 
lation of a man and universe and hence 
about the traditional values of human civi- 
lization. To this is added the uneasiness 
about the nuclear weapons the same search 
for knowledge has created. Even when these 
thoughts do not intrude, the motions of 
daily life and dealing with people, the issues 
of politics, the frustrations of small wars, 
seem somehow more complicated because in 
fact they are. 

In short, many a man can wonder, even 
in a comfortable and established community, 
whether knowledge is uprooting him as an 
individual and whether his whole environ- 
ment is heading toward annihilation or 
transformation in the vast reaches of the 
unknown. If all this has contributed its 
share to mental illness, family breakdowns 
and other disorders, it is hardly surprising. 
In such a society happiness cannot be a 
primary goal. 

Still, though the mind cannot revert to a 
lost innocence, the condition can be kept 
in balance. The degree of intellectuality 
which this society has attained is what the 
primitive tribesman and peasant, even if 
they can't rationalize it, aspire to, as peoples 
always have. Whether they understand the 
process, they can see the results. 
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We here have fared wellindeed. That cir- 
cumstance is the product of the mind, but 
also of man’s drives for profit and self- 
improvement, permitted to flourish and feed 
upon themselyes and each other in an at- 
mosphere of political and economic liberty. 

The unfortunate and the dispossessd in our 

midst are emphatically the minority, and it 
is often forgotten that this was never true 
of any before. The majority are ma- 
terially well off and their futures protected 
as best as can be, and as never before, by the 
proliferation of pension and health plans— 
the private welfare state, if you will. 
- With this unprecedented diffusion of ma- 
terial well-being has come the burgeoning 
of cultural and intellectual pursuits on a 
scale impossible in a subsistence economy. 
Whatever the threats of the future or the 
attractions of an irretrievable past, we have 
gained greatly in human comprehension and 
compassion, 

And if the rushing flood of our collective 
knowledge inevitably does carry its risks, 
then it must finally be asked how else it 
could be with man. The mind that de- 
vised the atomic bomb is the same mind 
that seeks the stars and spreads wealth on 
earth; the bomb’s discovery could hardly 
have been unless it had been pos- 
sible to stop the unquenchable quest for 
knowledge in every direction. 

Would we, if we could, put back the atomic 
genie, knowing that out of the same bottle 
came the prosaic dishwasher and the soar- 
ing achievement of Faith 7? And would we, 
if we could, return to a placid primitivism, 
never to thrill to an astronaut's flight or 
share with him the incomparable excitement 
of breaking through the door of heavenly 
knowledge? 

Man was not born with immutable limits 
but has been evolving always. Certainly mu- 
tation toward increasing intellectuality is 
preferable to an animalistic degeneration or 
an evolution frozen in the mentality of 
Neanderthal man. Philosophers of old 
would say this kind of evolution is on the 
track of realizing man’s highest potentiali- 
ties, and out of it might come, not disaster, 
but manageable mastery of the problems 
that plague us. 

Wherever it leads, it is far more to be 
valued than the happiness of an illusory 
simplicity. 


RUSSIAN OIL EXPORTS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in the 
April issue of Petroleum Press Service 
it was reported that Soviet bloc coun- 
tries shipments of crude oil and products 
to other countries—including Cuba— 
went up from 30.7 million metric tons in 
1961 to an estimated 33 million tons in 
1962—an increase of about 2% million 
tons or about 7 percent. 

The publication which points out that 
this is not a sizable increase also recog- 
nizes that the Russians have not given 
up their longtime aim of capturing a 
much larger part of the free world’s oil 
markets. 

Why then such a slight increase last 
year? There are indications that an in- 
crease of exports last year was inhibited 
by a number of adverse factors and I here 
quote the Petroleum Press Service: 

There are strong indications that the con- 
struction of new facilities in the U.S.S.R. 
for the refining and handling and, above all, 
for the tion of oll has recently 
been lagging. 


And how do the Russians hope to 
overcome this bottleneck? By the com- 
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missioning of new oil pipelines, some of 
which have been expressly designed for 
export purposes.” At this point, Mr. 
President, I ask that the Petroleum 
Press Service April issue be made part 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RUSSIAN Exports LOSE MOMENTUM 

(Eorron's Nore.—aAfter rising annually for 
many years by around one-third or more, 
last year oil exports from the Soviet bloc 
staged a much more modest increase, of 
slightly more than 2 million metric tons or 
7 percent, reaching about 33 million tons. 
The expansion of Soviet oil exports now ap- 
pears to be hampered by internal difficulties, 
notably in the sphere of transportation, 
while further encroachments of the free 
world’s markets are encountering stiffer re- 
sistance than before. But there is no indi- 
cation that the Russians have yet given up 
their long-term aim of capturing a much 
larger part of these markets, or that their oil 
reserves, if properly developed, will be insuf- 
ficient for this purpose.) 

The contention previously made in these 
columns that the expansion of the Soviet 
bloc’s oil exports is losing momentum, is 
supported by new statistical evidence. The 
bloc’s shipments of crude and products to 
other countries (including Cuba) went up 
from 30.7 million metric tons in 1961 to an 
estimated 33 million tons in 1962—an in- 
crease of only about 214 million tons or 
about 7 percent. In each of the preceding 
3 years, the rise was of the order of 6 or 7 
million tons, and the average annual com- 
pound rate of increase for these years was as 
high as 36 percent. Crude oll production in 
the Soviet bloc rose last year by 11 percent, 
reaching 206 million tons, so that for the 
first time in many years, the proportion of 
the Soviet bloc’s output earmarked for ex- 
ports has somewhat declined. At the same 
time, the share of the Soviet bloc’s deliveries 
in the rising supplies of the free world has 
remained virtually unchanged at about 3 
percent, 

As always, the great bulk of the Commu- 
nist countries’ exports in 1962—say, around 
30 million tons—came from the U.S.S.R. it- 
self, and most of the remainder from 
Rumania. Shipments from Russian and 
Rumanian Black Sea ports totaled about 27 
million tons but other trade routes, includ- 
ing those via the Baltic, have gained in 
prominence, and they will become still more 
prominent in 2 or 3 years, after the comple- 
tion of the various current pipeline projects 
in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. More 
than half the oil last year—about 18 million 
tons—was exported as crude, with black oils 
accounting for most of the balance. 

The Soviet bloc's export trade as a whole 
is subject to complex and divergent influ- 
ences, Oil is undoubtedly one of their most 
convenient levers in international trade, and 
there is nothing to indicate that the Rus- 
sians have given up their long-term aim of 
capturing a much larger part of the free 
world’s oil markets, or that their oil reserves, 
if properly developed, will be insufficient for 
this purpose. But expansion was last year 
inhibited by a number of adverse factors 
which are described below and, as far as can 
be seen, these factors will remain in force 
for some time to come, All the recently con- 
cluded trade agreements point to the prob- 
ability of a comparatively modest expansion 
of Soviet oil trade in the immediate future, 
and this evidence is reinforced by the re- 
cent report that Sojuznefteexport, the 
Soviet’s oil export concern, does not appear 
to be seeking any further substantial orders 
for the current year. Also, in February, 
Russian oil deliveries to Egypt and Iceland 
appear to have been below the agreed level. 
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There are strong indications that the con- 

struction of new facilities in the U.S.S.R. for 
the refining and handling and, above all (for 
the transportation) of oil has recently been 
lagging. It is true that Russian crude oil 
production is nevertheless growing at an im- 
pressive rate, but most of this is needed to 
satisfy the rising demand within the Soviet 
bloc. The Russian Transport Minister in- 
dicated a short while ago that the already 
overburdened railways have to carry 4 grow- 
ing load of mineral oils every year. Even- 
tually, it is hoped that the transport bottle- 
neck will be lessened by the commissioning 
of our new oil pipelines, some of which have 
been expressly designed for export purposes. 
But, in general, the construction of gas pipe- 
lines is given a higher priority in the alloca- 
tion of scarce steel resources, and the steel 
scarcity may be further aggravated by the 
recent NATO resolution urging members to 
discontinue the supply of large-diameter 
pipe. 
The rapid expansion of the Soviet bloc's 
oil exports up to 1961 was partly due to price- 
cutting and other aggressive trading tactics. 
But more recently, the Russians have tended 
to ask for somewhat higher prices, and trad- 
ing with them has become correspondingly 
less attractive for their actual or potential 
partners. This hardening of prices presum- 
ably reflects the fact that the Russians are 
now seeking new outlets for a smaller volume 
of oil than previously, but the Russians may 
also have learned from experience that to 
charge very low prices for a major export is 
not to their advantage. Oil exports from 
Eastern to Western Europe in 1957 accounted 
for about 13 percent of the value of all ex- 
ports, and the subsequent sharp rise in oil 
exports (even allowing for a higher propor- 
tion of crude) should normally have resulted 
in a significant rise in their relative share of 
total value in the following years; but it is 
interesting that, according to the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
the share in 1960 and 1961 was still only 
about 13 percent, the effect of the higher 
volume having been offset by the drop in 
prices. 

Except for a relatively small Soviet-owned 
distributing company in Finland, the Com- 
munist countries have no oil-trading facili- 
ties of their own in the free world. They 
nevertheless found it comparatively easy in 
the early stages of their postwar trading 
offensive to obtain substantial footholds in 
various countries, mainly by making suitable 
arrangements with independents and, in 
some cases, with state oil entities. However, 
most distributors in the free world have no 
reason to switch over to the distribution of 
Soviet bloc oil and, as time goes on, the Com- 
munist oil exporters will naturally encounter 
greater obstacles in their attempts to in- 
crease their market share. On the other 
hand, even without price cutting, the Rus- 
sians and other Communist governments are 
able at times to make tempting offers, not- 
ably by coupling the oil sale proposals with 
offers to buy industrial goods. And, if every- 
thing else fails, the Communists may still 
decide, in the case of certain outlets, to 
accept the heavy but necessary financial 
burden involved in building up their own 
distributing facilities. 

Excluding the special case of Cuba, the 
Soviet bloc’s exports last year are assessed 
at 28.7 million tons, of which nearly nine- 
tenths went either to European countries or 
to Japan, The foremost purpose of this 
trade, from the Communists’ point of view, 
is to facilitate imports of industrial goods, 
either through direct barter arrangements 
or otherwise. As the following table shows, 
Soviet bloc oil is now being regularly ex- 
ported to a great variety of countries in 
the free world but the nine largest buyers 
include only two—Egypt and Greece—who 
have no industrial goods to offer in exchange. 
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Estimated Soviet bloc exports to rest of world 
(Thousand metric tons] 


1958 


1959 


: 


1960 1961 1962 
1001-03 

150 840 6,425 2 -+13.8 
2 160 2850 3, 895 rd +7.2 
1.510 2.030 2, 590 2. fie 6 
2,070 2, 300 2, 300 2 21.5 
900 7, 100 1, 035 1. +116 
1,190 1.100 9³⁵ 1, +9.7 
490 1,040 1,135 —13.7 
390 290 300 20.0 
250 220 192 

240 160 +59. 6 

340 330 —24.3 

160 260 -11.5 

70 80 -+75.0 


It is perhaps significant that in both these 
cases there was last year a sharp drop in the 
Soviet bloc’s oil deliveries, 

Contrary to expectations the Soviet bloc’s 
deliveries to the European Economic Com- 
munity showed a further rise, from 11.6 
million tons in 1961 to 13 million in 1962, 
or by about 12 percent. Italy alone took 
7.3 million tons which covered 16 percent of 
her total oil imports, and made her once 
again by far the free world’s largest purchaser 
of Soviet bloc oil, Western Germany takes 
second place among the importing countries 
of the free world but her imports of 4.2 mil- 
lion tons from a variety of Communist 
sources (including Eastern Germany) were 
just within the limit of 10 percent of total 
oil imports which has now been accepted by 
all EEC countries, other than Italy, as the 
permissible upper limit. In France and Bel- 
gium, imports from the Communist world 
covered about 3 percent of all oil imports 
but in the Netherlands they have so far been 
Negligible. ENI, the main Italian purchaser 
of Russian crude, will conceivably be rather 
more reticent in future, in view of its new 
contract with Jersey Standard. 

There was also a substantial increase in ex- 
ports to Scandinavia, from 5.8 to 6.4 million 
tons or by 1114 percent, and there are indica- 
tions that this area remains a foremost target 
for Soviet-bloc oil. Not only have the Rus- 
sians recently resumed the construction of 
pipelines to the Baltic in order to facilitate 
their supplies to northern Europe, but Mr. 
Khrushchey has now proposed that oil and 
gas pipelines be laid directly into Finland. 
The Russians already dominate the Finnish 
and Icelandic markets and provide about 
one-fifth of the large Swedish requirements. 
It is thought possible, moreover, that they 
will shortly propose an increase in their de- 
liveries to Sweden, as a quid pro quo to ship- 
building orders recently placed in that coun- 
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try. In Norway and Denmark, the Russians 
have so far only been moderately successful 
but they now seem to be determined to im- 
prove their position in the Danish marxet, 
possibly by constructing their own storage 
installations. 

The other main importers of Soviet-bloc oil 
in Europe are Austria and Greece. In Aus- 
tria, supplies from various Communist coun- 
tries account for about half the rising im- 
ports but this proportion may be expected to 
decline after the construction of the pro- 
jected pipeline from the Adriatic. As already 
indicated, the trade with Greece is relatively 
unattractive for the Russians but the recent 
cut in their deliveries seems also to have been 
staged partly for political reasons, as a move 
in the campaign against Greece’s association 
with the Common Market. There are smaller 
deliveries of Soviet-bloc oil to most of the re- 
maining European countries. Indeed, some 
oil is now going to Spain where a barter ar- 

ent involving the exchange of textile 
fibers for Soviet oil has been concluded. Re- 
newed efforts have recently been made, more- 
over, to increase Russian deliveries to the 
United Kingdom, again under barter 
arrangements, 

Japan started taking large quantities of 
Russian oil (mainly crude) during 1960 and 
has since become the free world’s third larg- 
est importer of such oil, but the hope previ- 
ously entertained by the Russians that they 
might push these deliveries up to some 10 
million tons annually seems to be wide of 
the mark, at any rate as far as the foresee- 
able future is concerned. Last year’s deliver- 
ies totaled 3 million tons—the same as in 
1961 and 400,000 tons less than had been 
foreseen in the trade agreement—and it is 
shown in a separate article on page 144 that 
@ recently concluded new agreement en- 
visages a relatively modest further increase, 
to 4 million tons by 1965. The tentative 
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Russian proposal for the construction of an 
export pipeline to the Pacific, using Japa- 
nese steel, has found little favor in Japan. 

The Communists’ exports to the underde- 
veloped part of the free world deserve at- 
tention both because of their economic sig- 
nificance and because of their political 
implications. However, the quantities of oil 
entering this trade are relatively small, 
amounting last year to somewhat over 3 mil- 
lion tons, of which half went to Egypt. 
Highlights of last year’s trade were the start 
of deliveries to Ceylon, Sudan and Ghana, 
and the sharp rise in deliveries to India. In 
the Western Hemisphere, apart from Cuba, 
Brazil is now the only importer of Soviet- 
bloc oil, 

Some of the drawbacks of the trade with 
the Communists were demonstrated last 
month when Russian coal deliveries to 
France were suddenly stopped, ostensibly be- 
cause Russian dockworkers refused to load 
ships during the strike of French minework- 
ers. In some quarters, this action was re- 
garded as a thinly disguised embargo, staged 
by the Russian authorities in order to gain 
the political sympathies of the strikers, and 
possibly to add to the economic difficulties of 
France, The action is on par with the sud- 
den stoppage of all Russian oil deliveries to 
Israel during the Suez crisis in 1956, and 
the recent less flagrant cut in Russian oil 
deliveries to Greece. Trading with the So- 
viet bloc has its attractions to countries 
seeking to expand their exports in a high- 
ly competitive world, but in current inter- 
national political conditions, it makes little 
sense for any country in the free world to 
depend on the Communists for more than a 
relatively small proportion of their require- 
ments of fuel and other basic supplies. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, with 
these facts in mind, it is important to 
call attention to some trade negotiations 
presently being carried on by our British 


Briefly, the case history of these nego- 
tiations is as follows: The Soviets had 
placed orders for 163,000 tons of steel 
pipe with three Ruhr—German—steel 
companies. At a meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization held last 
October, the Atlantic Council recom- 
mended that all Alliance members refuse 
Soviet orders for such pipe. The Ger- 
man Government although under heavy 
domestic fire, forced the three companies 
holding the orders to cancel the already 
signed contracts. The Bonn govern- 
ment is to be complimented for this ac- 


tion. It was in accord with the NATO 
ous vote to place an embargo on 
these pipes. 


Now the British threaten the solidarity 
of NATO at a very sensitive point by 
taking the position that the NATO vote 
was not binding. It is now reported that 
the South Durham Steel Co. of England 
is on the verge of agreeing to supply this 


pipe. 

Mr. President, American industry and 
the American people have supported our 
Government’s position on the embargo of 
goods to the Soviet Union and Soviet 
bloc countries. I am sure American in- 
dustries would like to find an outlet for 
such a sizable order as here discussed. 

The filling of orders such as this in my 
mind undoubtedly strengthens the So- 
viet in the cold war. In particular, 
there is substantial feeling in the trade 
community that the Soviets believe their 
trade expansion program will pay off 
with the tapering off of the Western 
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European business boom. It is not ex- 
treme to think that the Soviet not only 
will use their new trade offensive to build 
up their own internal strength but to 
divide the West which is still shocked 
by France's veto of Britain’s entry into 
the Common Market and attempt to 
create a Western dependency on Soviet 
trade. 

I am not advocating here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the United States should for 
all time turn its head away from the 
possibility of expanding our trade with 
the Soviets. If the atmosphere of the 
cold war should change; if the Soviets 
historical designs of world domination 
should show change with deeds rather 
than talk, then surely the United States 
in fairness to its industries, should re- 
evaluate its trade relationship with them. 
But until that day arrives I endorse the 
policy of trade limitation with Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 

Considering the position taken by the 
United States and in this instance en- 
dorsed by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, I consider it most disturbing and 
ill advised for the British to take an op- 
posite position. Especially in face of the 
NATO Council resolution banning the 
sale by member nations of such pipe to 
the Soviets. 

This matter is not merely a matter of 
dispute between the British and German 
Governments but an essential link in the 
economic alliance against a Soviet 
buildup. If there is a weak link in the 
chain, the other links will be weakened. 

The NATO Council is presently meet- 
ing in Ottawa and I feel that it is essen- 
tial for our representatives to raise this 
matter as a vital point in the discussions. 

Last night in a speech before a dinner 
meeting of the Pilgrims of the United 
States, the British Ambassador, Sir 
David Ormsby Gore, urged that Britain 
and the United States make new efforts 
to revive unity among Western democra- 
cies. He further said “that the two 
countries should consider whether new 
initiatives may not be necessary to bind 
together the democracies in common en- 
deavor.” I heartily commend the 
Ambassador’s position and call upon the 
British to present a common front on 
this embargo. 


OPPOSITION TO SOFTENING OF U.S. 
POLICY TOWARD RED HUNGARY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, last week 
many Members of the Senate received a 
State Department memorandum which 
clearly implies a softening of the U.S. 
Government’s policy toward the brutal 
regime of Janos Kadar in Hungary. 

This memorandum, which purports to 
show a shift toward moderation in Hun- 
gary, gives substance to the persistent 
and disturbing reports of possible re- 
establishment of normal diplomatic 
relations between our country and the 
butchers of Budapest, and withdrawal of 
U.S. opposition to seating Hungarian 
representatives in the United Nations. 

I am unalterably opposed to such a 
cynical change in established policy. 

Are our memories so short, our beliefs 
in liberty and human dignity so weak, 
that we are now going to reward rather 
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than condemn the suppression of basic 
human rights? I cannot believe it, and 
I would suggest that those who do would 
do well to recall some words of the Presi- 
dent during the 1960 campaign. He 
said at that time: 

We will never surrender positions which 
are essential to the defense of freedom, nor 
will we abandon people who are now behind 
the Iron Curtain through any formal ap- 
proval of the status quo. 


The President's words applied then, 
and they apply now. As I have repeat- 
edly done in the past, I again urge the 
State Department to instruct our U.N. 
delegation to oppose any move to seat 
representatives of the Kadar government 
in the United Nations. 

We cannot keep alive the flame of free- 
dom for which thousands of Hungarian 
revolutionaries gave their lives by legiti- 
mizing those who would put it out for- 
ever. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, be- 
cause it is not the best known of the 
Federal administrative agencies, the 
Small Business Administration, some- 
times finds itself misrepresented. SBA 
has been accused of setting size stand- 
ards which result in most of its loans 
going to the big firms, of competing with 
banks and enmeshing its loan procedures 
in so much redtape as to discourage 
borrowing. 

To anyone familiar with the character 
and record of the SBA’s present Admin- 
istrator, John E. Horne, these charges 
are preposterous. But, busy with their 
own problems, the best witnesses, SBA’s 
borrowers, for the most part, are silent. 
The charges therefore go mostly un- 
answered and in some few industries are 
credited, though happily not in most. 

In motor freight transport, there is a 
thorough understanding of the SBA lend- 
ing program and this is fortunate, for, 
though including some very large car- 
riers with yearly revenues exceeding $100 
million, this industry, in the main, by 
SBa's very reasonable standard of a 
ceiling of gross yearly revenues of $3 
million for smallness, consists of small 
firms. 

By law, SBA may make these small 
carriers long-term loans secured by 
chattel mortgages and with bank partic- 
ipation; a plan developed by Adminis- 
trator Horne under which SBA defers 
repayment of its portion to encourage 
banks to take part. But if, as charged, 
the program discourages such borrow- 
ing, then the motor freight industry can 
become dominated by bigger firms to the 
injury of its own and the Nation’s econ- 
omy and the frustration of the congres- 
sional intention. If the program is 
misunderstood, the result can be equally 
bad. 

This industry’s weekly newspaper, 
Transport Topics, founded nearly 30 
years ago by Morris Glazer, its present 
editor emeritus, owes it wide circulation 
and high esteem to his policy of pre- 
senting the news without fear or favor 
in furtherance of healthy competition. 
Aware of the importance to the industry 
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of the SBA loan program, Mr. Glazer, 
through his weekly column, has closely 
followed its course. 

Becoming aware of the charges against 
the program, Mr. Glazer, through the 
American Trucking Associations, pub- 
lisher of Transport Topics, set out to get 
the facts through a questionnaire mailed 
to the best-qualified witnesses, 20 of the 
most recent borrowers. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two articles 
by Mr. Glazer from the issues of Trans- 
port Topics of April 22 and April 29, in 
which he analyzes the results be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From Transport Topics, Apr. 22, 1963] 
SBA Loan PROGRAM— TRANSPORT Topics SUR- 


VEYS TRUCKING Borrowers To GET VIEWS 
FOR BENEFIT OF OTHERS 
(By Morris H. Glazer) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the first of two ar- 
ticles on the lending program of the Small 
Business Administration as related to mo- 
tor carriers.) 


Transport Topics surveyed a group of mo- 
tor carriers who recently obtained loans 
through the Small Business Administration. 
The purpose was to ascertain what their ex- 
periences were with a view to providing 
helpful information for other carriers who 
may want to apply for loans. 

Borrowers were asked these questions: How 
did you learn of the SBA program? How 
long after applying did you receive the loan? 
What is the interest rate, the maturity, the 
security? Did a bank participate? Was a 
substantial part of the loan applied to fleet, 
terminal or warehouse modernization or ex- 
pansion? Has the investment increased the 
quality of your service, tonnage, earnings? 
Have you added any employees because of 
the loan? What advice would you give a 
fellow carrier in your position who may want 
to qualify for an SBA loan? 

SBA will make a loan only when two 
banks—one in small communities—have de- 
clined it. This is to preclude SBA from com- 
peting with commercial banks. Because of 
the fact that some banks have refused motor 
carrier applicants a rumor has developed 
that SBA borrowers, by banking standards, 
lack credit-worthiness. This is not the case. 
SBA borrowers, particularly motor carriers, 
who want credit for modernization and ex- 
pansion, need loans in larger amounts and 
for longer terms than commercial banks 
usually are able to extend. SBA busines 
loans can be approved for as long as 10 yeais 
and, if a bank wants to participate, SBA, by 
law, must allow it to do so. 


LOAN LIMIT $350,000 


Through SBA, independent motor carriers 
not dominant in their field and with gross 
yearly revenue not exceeding $3 million may 
obtain loans up to $350,000 for moderniza- 
tion, expansion and working capital. The 
carrier's local bank may take a percentage of 
the loan, which portion may mature prior to 
the SBA portion. 

SBA has developed four different plans for 
business loans, all designed to encourage a 
maximum of bank participation. The pro- 
gram of bank participation has been indorsed 
by the American Bankers Association. 

Of the respondents to the questionnaire, 
half were charged the regular interest rate 
of 5½ percent, while the other half were 
charged 4 percent, the rate in effect in areas 
of high unemployment designated for re- 
development. More than 900 of these areas 
of comparative economic stagnation have 
been designated for Government assistance 
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in establishing or expanding industry to gen- 
erate new em t, and the 4-percent 
interest rate is intended to further the at- 
bao ar of that goal. 

The processing of an SBA loan takes time. 
The average elapsed time from filing of the 
application to granting of the loan for the 
carriers responding to the questionnaire was 
about 4 months, and the average term of the 
loans is 644 years. 

While most of the carriers were pleased 
with their SBA borrowing, one at least was 
unhappy because he received less money than 
he applied for. SBA never gives an appli- 
cant more money than it thinks he needs, 
nor more than its judgment of sound fiscal 
Management dictates. 


ONE CARRIER’S EXPERIENCE 


The reply of a carrier in Oregon illustrates 
the problems involved in SBA borrowing. He 
stated: 

“Originally, two chain banks would not 
participate in our first application for $100,- 
000 for the construction of a new warehouse. 
The filing entailed a great deal of expense 
for an accountant to assist in g the 
application. Legal fees to complete the loan 
requirements after approval were quite high. 

“It was found, because of the delay in 
approval—11 months—that this loan would 
not meet our requirements. Subsequently, 
an application for an entirely new loan of 
$120,000 was filed through a bank which 
participated to the extent of $10,000. The 
loan went through in 2 months and the costs 
of preparation and legal fees were practically 
nil. The old loan was paid off through pro- 
ceeds of the new loan, 

“My advice to any applicant would be 
that a bank participate to keep the loan on 
a local level and to accelerate the applica- 
tion. In our case, a new warehouse was 
desperately needed and the banks were not 
interested in completely financing such a 
project over a 5-year period. 

“This loan has enabled us to bring a 
modern, fireproof warehouse to this area, 
which was not possible without the SBA 
program.” 

Carriers interested in the SBA program 
May want to hear C. R. Lanman, chief loan 
officer of the Small Business Administration, 
who addresses a meeting of the National 
Accounting and Finance Council of ATA at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
May 15. 


[From Transport Topics, Apr. 29, 1963] 
SBA Loan ProcramM—Moror CARRIERS GIVE 
ADVICE ON How To QUALIFY AS BORROWER 
(By Morris H. Glazer) 

(Eorron's Notze.—This is the second of two 
articles on the lending program of the Small 
Business Administration as related to motor 
carriers.) 

The SBA loan is the answer to trucking 
company financing—independent carriers 
with gross yearly revenue not exceeding $3 
million. This is the opinion of Lawrence 
A. Couch, president and general manager of 
O. K. M. rtation Co., Inc., Monte- 
bello, Calif., who answered a questionnaire 
disseminated among SBA borrowers to learn 
of their experiences and what they think of 
the lending program. 

“We believe the SBA loan is one way to 
combat the ever-present hazards of the in- 
dustry—lack of capital to support the rapid 
growth and expansion, coupled with inten- 
sive competition, rising wage scales and nar- 
rowing profit margins,” replied Mr. Couch. 

Among advantages, he listed lower interest 
rates, longer term financing with lower pay- 
ments in paying off the debt. All of these 
things allow growth and stability at the same 
time, he added. 

The company is 9 years old, having been 
organized in 1954 with four 3-axle diesel 
tractors and four 35-foot semitrailers. To- 
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day it operates 25 diesel power units and 30 
flat-bed semitrailers, and expects a gross 
revenue of $500,000 this year. As a result 
of the SBA loan, it increased its tonnage 
by 55 percent, its earnings by 23 percent, and 
added five employes. The loan, $85,000 
granted in 1960, provided funds for the down 
payment on land held on a 5-year lease op- 
tion, permitted the construction of a mainte- 
nance repair shop, the purchase of additional 
power and trailer units, allowed the consoli- 
dation of equipment obligations, and lowered 
monthly payments and interest rates. A 
subsequent loan of $115,000 was granted, in 
1962. This paid off the remaining part of 
the first loan, provided funds for the pur- 
chase of additional equipment and a portion 
for operating capital. 
COMPLETENESS IS ESSENTIAL 

In his desire to help other motor carriers 
who may be in need of funds, Mr. Couch 
offers the following advice: 

1. Have application prepared by a good 
accountant, preferably a CPA, one who 
knows you and the trucking business. 

2. Submit comparative statements for 5 
years of operation. Be sure they are ac- 
curate and reflect the true condition of the 
company. Be prepared to furnish a certified 
audit, if required. 

3. Anticipate future needs; plan and make 
application when profit picture and growth 
potentials are good. Don’t wait until the 
company is in trouble and showing a loss. 

4. Be prepared to discuss the following 
items honestly and intelligently: Reasons for 
making the loan; the history of the com- 
pany, its operation, growth, management, 
etc; future plans and aims of the com- 
pany; how the SBA loan would benefit the 
company; repayment ability. 

Mr. Couch added that he had found the 
SBA to be very cooperative and that “any 
request we have made has been granted; 
they do not try to interfere in any way 
with your business.” 

CARRIERS’ COMMENTS 

Other motor carriers offered these com- 
ments in reply to the question: What advice 
would you give a fellow carrier in your posi- 
tion who may want to qualify for an SBA 
loan? 

Get a qualified person to aid in filing the 
application. Detailed information is impor- 
tant. Work closely with SBA advisers. As 
@ general rule, they are very helpful, 
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true financial statement. 

Suggest application be made through a 
bank that would be willing to participate 
in the loan, This reduces the expense of the 
application and speeds processing. 

Have accurate accounting records. Make a 
plan for repayment, showing effect of cash 
flow. Don't withhold any pertinent informa- 
tion. Be realistic in your request. Work 
closely with your local banker. 

Go to your local banker and ask him to 
participate. This makes it easier to obtain 
the loan. 

Would suggest that terminal and equip- 
ment loans be separated on different applica- 
tions so as to expedite processing. 

Analyze the needs of the company. Know 
what you want, where you want to go, and 
how you are going to get there. Be sure 
the books of the company are accurate and 
reflect the true condition of the company. A 
certified appraisal is not absolutely neces- 
sary, but it will give the applicant material 
with which he can work and be certain he is 
correct, 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
thoughtful reading of these articles can 
leave no doubt that the SBA loan pro- 
gram, in motor freight transport, is fos- 
tering its smaller carriers and promoting 
competition. Had there been any basis 
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for the sweeping criticisms, the incisive 
questions would have brought it out. 

While, as Mr. Glazer reports, one or 
two borrowers were unhappy, most were 
pleased by their experience, The aver- 
age loan took 4 months to process, cer- 
tainly not an unreasonable time consid- 
ering the safeguards required on these 
public moneys. Of two respondents 
whose loans were discussed in detail, 
one received $120,000; the other $85, 000; 
certainly in this industry not big busi- 
ness loans. 

As responses indicate, SBA-bank co- 
operation is excellent; the American 
Bankers Association has endorsed the 
SBA deferred participation plan, as Mr, 
Glazer says. One might wish that one 
or two sets of answers, for example, 
those disclosing the number of bank 
participations, might have been tabulat- 
ed, but Mr. Glazer obviously had space 
limitations. 

Here, through his cooperation, are 
some tabulations he lacked the space 
to treat. 

To the question, “Did a bank partici- 
pate?” all but four responses were af- 
firmative. 

To the question: “Was a substantial 
part of your loan applied to fleet, termi- 
nal, or warehouse modernization or ex- 
pansion?” all but three respondents an- 
swered Les.“ 

To the question: “Has the investment 
increased the quality of your service, 
tonnage, earnings?” the recentness of 
the loans precluded many definite an- 
swers but of those that did reply most 
expected gains, 

Mr, Glazer deserves praise for his en- 
terprise in undertaking this fact-finding 
study of the effect of the SBA loans on 
the motor carrier industry and the SBA 
a compliment for the outcome. Those 
in and out of Congress who know of 
Administrator Horne’s devotion to his 
duty and to the welfare of small busi- 
ness will, I am sure, share my confidence 
that were similar questionnaires con- 
ducted in other industries, the responses 
would be equally good. 


WHEAT REFERENDUM VOTE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on May 
21, the wheat farmers of this Nation 
spoke—in a loud and clear voice—and 
I want to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to them for what they said. 

By an overwhelming vote, they said 
they did not want to be led further down 
the road to a completely regimented ag- 
riculture. They said they did not want 
the bureaucrats in Washington to do 
their farming for them, they wanted to 
do it themselves. They said they could 
not be lured into accepting a basically 
unsound program by “sweeteners” con- 
sisting of high price supports and com- 
pensatory payments. They said they 
would not be intimidated by threats of 
curtailed credit, 

It was a courageous voice with which 
they spoke and they deserve applause. 

I opposed the Agriculture Act when it 
was before the Senate last year and as 
we here on the minority side indicated 
at the time, the program put forth by 
the administration was not what the 
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farmers wanted or needed. We now have 
that fact made amply clear by a referen- 
dum which showed that less than a ma- 
jority, let alone the required two-thirds, 
were willing to accept a complicated, 
highly regulated, planned agricultural 
economy. 

But, in my judgment, a disapproval of 
the program does not end our responsi- 
bility. On the contrary, now, while there 
is sufficient time, is the moment for us 
to get to work and put together a pro- 
gram which will be acceptable to the 
farmers of this country and which will 
help them to bridge the gap. I do not 
share the President’s view that by this 
vote the farmers have expressed them- 
selves in favor of going it alone, so to 
speak. There is only one thing which 
comes out of the vote and that is a re- 
sounding rejection of the program which 
was offered. All that was indicated was: 
“We don't want this program, but give 
us a reasonable program responsive to 
our needs.” We have a responsibility to 
American agriculture and that responsi- 
bility needs to be met. I am hopeful 
that hearings can be held in the near 
future and that all those interested will 
be given the opportunity to present their 
views. There are several approaches 
which even now have been formulated 
and I am certain that more will be 
brought forward. Let us get to the task 
of meeting the challenge and offering a 
sound approach which the farmers can 
live with and work with. 


POPE JOHN 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, reports 
continue to circulate throughout the 
world regarding the illness of Pope John 
XXIII. 


Let us hope that these reports stem in 
part from the unusually heavy schedule 
which Pope John has been maintaining 
in recent days and that the rest he now 
contemplates may restore him. 

Among his other important activities, 
he has entered personally into negotia- 
tions which the Vatican is conducting to 
ameliorate conditions in the Communist- 
dominated regimes of Poland and Hun- 
gary. We think of the heroism and dedi- 
cation displayed by those prelates of the 
Roman Catholic church who serve in 
these most difficult areas; and we would 
wish for every conceivable success to fol- 
low Pope John’s intervention. 

He is also deeply involved with prep- 
arations for the resumption of the 
Ecumenical Council this coming Sep- 
tember. Tremendous impetus has been 
given to the concept of international co- 
operation through the work this council 
has already completed. It has been a 
source of inspiration to people of all 
faiths. 

Mr. President, let us join in wishing a 
full recovery to health for this benign 
and kindly, yet dynamic religious leader, 
who so personifies the dignity and spir- 
ituality of mankind and who has so ar- 
ticulated the desires for universal peace 
which all of us, regardless of our beliefs 
and backgrounds, do urgently share. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 
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REPEAL OF CERTAIN LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO THE PURCHASE OF 
SILVER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 5389). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5389) to repeal certain legislation relat- 
ing to the purchase of silver, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 5389) to repeal certain legis- 
lation relating to the purchase of silver, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is our hope that the Senate will finish 
consideration of the bill today. I should 
like to put Senators on notice to be avail- 
able. There may be some rollcalls. We 
shall proceed as expeditiously as possible. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, today 
the senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp] and I are introducing two 
bills, the purpose of which is to pro- 
vide statutory authority in two fields for 
the Federal enforcement of the consti- 
tutional rights of all of our citizens. 

A large number of our colleagues in 
both parties has joined as cosponsors, 
and we are grateful for their interest 
and support. They are as follows: co- 
sponsoring both bills are Senators BEALL, 
Case, Fonc, HARTKE, INOUYE, JAVITS, 
KEATING, KucHEL, Lone of Missouri, 
METCALF, MORTON, NELSON, NEUBERGER, 
RANDOLPH, RIBICOFF, and Scorr. In 
addition, Senator AtLott has joined in 
the school bill, and Senators MORSE, 
Pastore, and PELL in the public accom- 
modations bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
bills and a brief explanation of them be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point. 

I ask further that the bills lie at the 
desk until May 31, for the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], and I hope that 
other Members of the Senate will join 
as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
and explanation will be printed in the 
Recorp, and the bills will remain at the 
desk until May 31, as requested. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. COOPER 
(for himself and other Senators), were 
received, read twice by their titles, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1590 
A bill to protect the right of all qualified 
persons to attend public schools, and for 
other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
pas oon be cited as the “School Rights Act 
0 Fad 


Sec. 2. Whenever the Attorney General 
receives a written allegation on oath or 
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affirmation that any individual or group of 
individuals is being deprived of, or threat- 
ened with the loss of, by reason of race, 
color, religion or national origin, the right 
to equal protection of the laws with respect 
to attendance at a public school, the Attor- 
ney General is authorized to institute for or 
in the name of the United States a civil 
action or other proper proceeding for pre- 
ventive relief, including an application for 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order, against any 
person or persons who, acting under color or 
law or otherwise, deprive or threaten to de- 
prive such individual or group of individuals 
of the right to equal protection of the laws 
with respect to attendance at a public school 
by reason of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, and against any person or persons 
acting in concert with them. 

Src. 3. The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted under this Act and shall exercise 
the same without regard to whether the 
party or parties aggrieved have exhausted 
any administrative or other remedies that 
may be provided by law. In any proceding 
under this Act, the United States shall be 
liable for costs the same as a private person. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to deny, impair, or otherwise 
affect any right or authority of the Attorney 
General under existing law to institute, 
maintain, or intervene in any action or 
proceeding. 


S. 1591 


A bill to prohibit discrimination against 
any person on account of race or color in 
the furnishing of the advantages, privi- 
leges, and facilities of any business or 
business activity affecting the public 
which is conducted under State license 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Public Accommo- 
dations Act of 1963.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(a) Many persons have been denied, on 
account of race or color, the advantages, 
privileges and facilities of businesses and 
business activities affecting the public, con- 
ducted under State license. 

(b) Businesses and business activities 
holding their facilities out to the public 
for sale or use and conducted under the 
authority of a State license, are clothed with 
a public interest when operated so as to 
affect the community at large. 

(c) Congress has the right under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to prohibit discrim- 
ination, on account of race or color, by busi- 
nesses or business activities affecting the 
public which hold their facilities out to the 
public for sale or use, and are conducted 
under the authority of a State license. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “business or business ac- 
tivity affecting the public” includes any 
business or business activity which holds It- 
self out as offering for sale or use to the 
public, food, goods, accommodations, facili- 
ties, or transportation, including services 
connected with the sale or use of such food, 
goods, accommodations, facilities or trans- 
portation. 

(b) The term “State license” includes, 
with respect to any business or business ac- 
tivity, and license (by whatever name desig- 
nated) which is required, under the laws of 
the State in which such business or business 
activity is conducted or under rules or reg- 
ulations of any agency or instrumentality of 
such State, as a condition for conducting 
such business or business activity in such 
State. 

(c) The term “State” includes the political 
subdivisions of a State, and the District of 
Columbia. 
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Sec. 4. Any person who, acting as a proprie- 
tor, manager, or employee of any business 
or business activity affecting the public 
which is conducted under a State license, 
denies or attempts to deny to any other per- 
son the full and equal enjoyment of any 
accommodation, advantage, privilege, service, 
or facility of such business or business ac- 
tivity, cn account of race or color, shall be 
subject to suit by the injured party in an 
action at law, suit in equity, or other proper 
proceeding for damages or for preventive, 
declaratory, or other relief. 

Sec. 5. Any person who, acting under color 
of law or otherwise, denies or attempts to 
deny to any other person the right of such 
other person to the full and equal enjoyment 
of any accommodation, advantage, privilege, 
service, or facility of any business activity 
affecting the public which is conducted un- 
der a State license, on account of race or 
color, shall be subject to suit by the injured 
party in an action at law, suit in equity, or 
other proper proceeding for damages or for 
preventive, declaratory, or other relief. 

Src. 6. Whenever any person has engaged 
or there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that any person is about to engage in any 
act or practice which would deprive any 
other person of any right or privilege secured 
by section 4 or section 5 of this Act, the 
Attorney General may institute for the 
United States, or in the name of the United 
States, a civil action or other proper pro- 
ceeding for preventive relief, including an 
application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other or- 
der. In any proceeding hereunder the 
the United States shall be liable for costs 
the same as a private person. 

Sec. 7. (a) The district courts of the 
United States shall, with respect to civil 
actions or proceedings instituted pursuant 
to this Act, exericse the jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon them by section 1343 (4) of 
title 28 of the United States Code, without 
regard to whether the party aggrieved shall 
have exhausted any administrative or other 
remedies that may be provided by law. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (f) of 
section 2204 of the Revised Statutes (42 
U.S.C. 1971) shall apply with respect to any 
person cited for an alleged contempt under 
this Act, and the provisions of section 151 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 
1995) shall apply in all cases of criminal 
contempt arising under the provisions of 
this Act, 


The explanation presented by Mr. 
Cooper is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF CooPER-Dopp SCHOOL DESEG- 
REGATION AND PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS BILLS 


OBJECTIVES 


1. School bill: Designed to implement the 
Brown decision by providing authority to the 
Attorney General to enforce the right of all 
qualified persons, irrespective of race, color, 
religion or national origin, to attend de- 
segregated public schools. 

2. Public accommodations bill; Designed 
to prohibit discrimination against any per- 
son on account of race or color in obtaining 
the advantages, privileges, and facilities of 
any business or business activity affecting 
the public (defined below) which is con- 
ducted under State license. 


PROVISIONS 

1. School bill: 

(a) Requires that the Attorney General 
receive a written allegation, on oath or affir- 
mation, that an individual is being deprived 
of or threatened with the loss of his right 
to equal protection of the laws with respect 
to attendance at a public school. 

(b) Authorizes the Attorney General, up- 
on receipt of such an allegation, to institute 
a civil action against any person who de- 
prives or threatens to deprive any individual 
of the right to equal protection of the laws 
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with respect to attendance at a public 
school. 

(c) Grants jurisdiction to the Federal Dis- 
trict Courts to hear proceedings instituted 
under the act. 

2. Public accommodations bill: 

(a) Creates a statutory remedy for any 
person who has been denied, on account of 
race or color, the advantages, privileges, and 
facilities of any business or business activity 
affecting the public which is conducted un- 
der State license. 

(b) Authorizes the Attorney General to in- 
stitute a civil action whenever any person 
has engaged or there are reasonable grounds 
to believe that any person is about to en- 
gage in any act or practice which would de- 
prive any other person of equal access to the 
advantages, privileges, and facilities of any 
business or business activity affecting the 
public and which is conducted under State 
license. 

(c) Defines “business or business activity 
affecting the public” as one which holds 
itself out as offering for sale or use to the 
public, food, goods, accommodations, facili- 
ties, or transportation, and services con- 
nected therewith; and “State license” as any 
license which is required under State laws 
or regulations as a condition to conducting 
business within the State. 

(d) Subjects to the remedies provided in 
the bill those persons who, acting under 
color of law or otherwise, discriminatorily 
deny or attempt to deny any person the 
equal advantages, privileges, and facilities 
of such business. 

(e) Grants jurisdiction to the Federal dis- 
trict courts to hear proceedings instituted 
under the act. 

(t) Makes applicable the protections of 
previous civil rights acts to persons cited for 
alleged contempt. 

REMEDIES 

1. School bill: preventive relief, including 
permanent or temporary injunction. 

2. Public accommodations bill: 

(a) Injunctive relief by the injured party 
or by the Attorney General against persons 
denying the rights protected by the act. 

(b) Action at law for damages by injured 
party against persons denying the rights pro- 
tected by the act. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
a short statement to make on the purpose 
of the two bills, and then the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] will speak. 

One of the bills we introduce today 
would authorize the Attorney General to 
initiate suits, in the name of the United 
States and at its expense, for persons 
discriminatorily denied the right to 
attend a desegregated public school. In 
practice, it would mean that the Attor- 
ney General could sue in Federal district 
courts to require school boards to under- 
take and put into effect desegregation 
plans—as required by the Supreme Court 
in its 1954 and 1955 decisions in Brown 
against Board of Education of Topeka. 

The constitutional right of all citizens 
of our country to attend a public school 
without discrimination has been deter- 
mined to fall under the “equal protection 
of the laws” guaranteed to all citizens 
by the 14th amendment. Under the pro- 
cedures established by the Supreme 
Court in the Brown case, it was expected 
that local school boards would prepare 
and put into effect “with all deliberate 
speed” plans to assure this right. But 
in January of this year the Civil Rights 
Commission reported that of some 3 
million Negro students in 11 Southern 
States, less than 12,000 attended desegre- 
gated schools last year. 
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If school boards do not act under the 
procedures prescribed by the Supreme 
Court, the only legal remedy at present 
is for a suit to be brought by individuals 
whose rights have been denied. This isa 
slow, tedious, and costly procedure for 
individual citizens. If means are not 
provided to the Federal Government to 
speed up the process of school desegre- 
gation, it will be years before substantial 
progress is made. In practice, our bill 
would authorize the Attorney General to 
initiate suits in Federal district courts in 
the name of the United States, and at its 
expense, on behalf of citizens against 
whom discrimination has been practiced, 
to speed up the legal process of school 
desegregation. 

It is the duty of the Congress to pro- 
vide means of enforcement under section 
5 of the 14th amendment which states: 

The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article. 


If our bill is enacted, it could be ex- 
pected that the Attorney General would 
file a number of court actions against 
school boards in each of the States which 
refuse to follow the order of the Supreme 
Court. These actions would, we believe, 
convince States, and school boards 
created by the States, that the Consti- 
tution must be obeyed. 

The public accommodations bill which 
we introduce may be a controversial bill. 
But it is an important bill, as indicated 
by the events of recent weeks and 
months, and, in our judgment, it is a 
constitutional bill. 

The 14th amendment made Negroes 
citizens of the United States, and of the 
States in which they reside—and they 
are entitled to constitutional and legal 
rights equal to those enjoyed by other 
citizens. Our “public accommodations” 
bill, if it should be enacted by the Con- 
gress, would prohibit discrimination 
against persons seeking to patronize 
businesses, licensed by a State, which 
hold themselves out as offering for sale 
to the public, food, goods, accommoda- 
tions, entertainment, facilities, or trans- 
portation. A “State license” includes in 
legal comprehension all licenses issued 
by legal subdivisions of a State, as well 
as by the State itself. 

In its recent decisions in the sit-in 
cases—Peterson against City of Green- 
ville; Lombard against Louisiana; Wright 
against Georgia; Avent against North 
Carolina; Gober against Birmingham; 
and Shuttlesworth against Birming- 
ham—the Supreme Court held that a 
State could not by legislative act, city 
ordinance, or executive action of its of- 
ficials acting under color of law, enforce 
discrimination against individuals seek- 
ing their equal right to use restaurants. 
If a State cannot enforce its legislative 
acts or ordinances in this respect, I think 
it is logical that the reason it cannot do 
so is because there is a legal right of 
these citizens to enjoy the equal use of 
these businesses. While the Court did 
not adjudge directly this legal right, we 
contend that a business which is licensed 
by the State or its political subdivisions, 
and which holds itself out to public 
patronage, falls within the purview of 
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the 14th amendment. The Congress of 
the United States thus has the authority 
and the duty under section 5 of the 14th 
amendment to enact legislation to secure 
the right. 

Our bill in no way attempts to regu- 
late businesses in respect of safety, pub- 
lic health, and other areas which are 
within the police power of the State. 
Our bill acts in one area only—an area 
which is within the constitutional power 
of the Congress to act. That is, to pro- 
vide that the constitutional and legal 
right to use these businesses must not be 
the subject of discrimination. 

I point out that our bill would give to 
the Attorney General the power to en- 
force those rights. However, the bill 
goes only to those businesses which are 
held out for use to the general public, 
and does not affect private associations 
or professions. 

Senator Dopp and I support the efforts 
by the administration, by State and local 
officials, and by individuals in States 
throughout the Union, to secure volun- 
tary acceptance of the provisions of the 
Constitution and Supreme Court deci- 
sions—for consent is an element in our 
system of government. But we also be- 
lieve that enforcement of the Constitu- 
tion is the primary and necessary element 
of law and government. Properly used, it 
will more quickly bring about consent and 
respect for the law. Unless this ad- 
ministration asks for, and the Congress 
provides, legal measures of enforcement 
such as we suggest, we can expect the 
continued denial of these rights. 

In the recent and sad situation in 
Birmingham and elsewhere—and we 
must not limit these situations to South- 
ern States—the Federal Government 
found itself without power, and waiting 
until disturbances occurred, before it 
could move to prevent violence and dis- 
order. The frustration of citizens in 
the South and elsewhere throughout the 
country undoubtedly arises from this in- 
ability to secure acceptance in many sec- 
tions of their constitutional rights. 
This frustration arises also from the de- 
lay and failure of the executive branch 
and the Congress to take legislative ac- 
tion to move toward the assurance and 
enjoyment of these rights. These issues 
cannot be quieted, and they will not die. 

In 1961 and 1962, I introduced in the 
Senate bills to authorize the Attorney 
General to act in school desegregation 
cases. The Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp] and I announced several 
weeks ago that we would introduce a 
second bill—to assure the equal use of 
businesses affected with a public interest 
and licensed by the State—as we do 
today. 

Mr. President, although I am intro- 
ducing the two bills today, and they will 
bear first my own name, I want it to be 
known that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] and I have collaborated 
and worked together, beginning last year, 
on both bills and, in fact, on the series 
of three bills. The first of the three bills, 
S. 666, relates to voting rights. Senator 
Dopp I introduced that bill earlier 


and 
this year on February 4. We have 
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worked together, and many of the ideas 
are the result of the great legal ability 
and intense interest in this field of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

I do not seek to make a political issue 
of this question, because we speak for 
legislation which will help to bring these 
rights to all, but I must state the facts. 
The administration has delayed for more 
than 2 years seeking the authority it 
needs—and a statutory definition of 
legal rights protected by the 14th amend- 
ment—upon which it could proceed to 
take action in the courts to secure these 
rights. I was, therefore, gratified to 
hear the President say yesterday that his 
administration would now ask for addi- 
tional legal power to meet these prob- 
lems. 

I have actively supported the objec- 
tives of civil rights legislation introduced 
by my colleagues in the past, and co- 
sponsored many of their bills. 

Many of the proposals before the Sen- 
ate would have reached some of these 
problems. There is, however, a distinc- 
tion as between general “title III“ legis- 
lation, which has been introduced several 
times, and the bills Senator Dopp and I 
have introduced. 

The general title III provision, which 
has been before the Senate and the 
House several times in the past 7 years, 
does not specify the rights which are to 
be secured. It has aroused opposition 
for that reason, because those who op- 
pose civil rights legislation are able to 
say that the Congress is not specifying 
the rights it intends to secure by the 
legislation. 

The three bills which Senator Dopp 
and I have thus far introduced specify 
at least three rights. There are other 
rights, and other legislation can be pro- 
posed. Our bills, however, do specifi- 
cally enumerate three important rights. 

Mr. President, I point out that the 
public accommodations bill, relating to 
the use by the public of accommodations 
licensed by the State, which the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and I are 
introducing, is the first comprehensive 
and bipartisan effort to eliminate racial 
discrimination in public places. 

We are confident that the great ma- 
jority of our citizens do not want to see 
these disturbances, with all their possi- 
bilities of violence, continue. I fear that 
they will continue unless steps are taken 
to meet the constitutional rights of all 
our people. 

It is time for the administration and 
Congress to act. We must come to grips 
with these issues. It is for these purposes 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] and I introduce these bills today. 

Before I close, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» at this point an editorial en- 
titled “In the Nation—The Advancing 
Prospect of the Sit-In Decisions,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Arthur Krock and published 
in the New York Times, which empha- 
sizes that the Court’s decisions have left 
undetermined the question as to whether 
these are rights, although the Court im- 
plies by its decisions that they are rights. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tae ADVANCING PROSPECT OF THE SIT-IN 
DECISIONS 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 22.— The legislation 
which Senators CooPER, of Kentucky, and 
Dopp, of Connecticut, will formally propose 
tomorrow to sweep away all discriminatory 
practices of privately owned, public market- 
ing facilities is a logical application of the 
Supreme Court’s lunchroom sit-in decisions 
last Monday. The Cooper-Dodd bill advances 
beyond the point where the decisions 
stopped for the time being, to proposed con- 
gressional enactment of Justice Douglas’ 
legal thesis. This is, that private business 
which can be engaged in only under State 
or local licensing, thereby loses any constitu- 
tional claim for “protected privacy.” 

The Court declined to follow Justice 
Douglas to this dynamic extension of its 
ruling that, wherever “State police power” in 
any form is present in an act of discrimina- 
tion by privately owned business, the act is 
unconstitutional, The Court confined its 
ban on customer exclusion, on the discrimi- 
nations listed in the Constitution, to pri- 
vately owned, public marketing facilities im 
two areas. One, where any State or local 
ordinance stipulates them. Two, where, even 
in the absence of such ordinances, the Court 
concludes by a process of deduction that the 
actual sources of these discriminations was 
a policy of coercion by State or local au- 
thorities. 

The practical result of these rulings is that 
private business in areas where neither the 
legal nor the judicially assumed situation ex- 
ists may constitutionally practice customer 
discrimination for reasons based on “race, 
religion or previous condition of servitude.” 
In effect, therefore, privately owned stores, 
bars, hotels, etc., in the North though re- 
quired to have some form of government 
license to sell their goods and services to 
the public, can still legally exclude the 
patronage of such groups. Among those 
usually excluded are citizens who, in the 
judgment of proprietors, are members of the 
Jewish or the Negro community—the second 
on & more wholesale basis. 

This geographical discrimination, the in- 
evitable consequence of the rationale of the 
Supreme Court in the sit-in decisions, would 
be removed by the enactment of the Cooper- 
Dodd bill. But, since the proposal to accom- 
plish it by Federal legislation foreshadows 
last-ditch opposition in Congress, the shorter 
route to the Cooper-Dodd goal would seem 
to be through the Supreme Court. That is 
because of the steady whittling down, and 
occasional evisceration, by the Court in re- 
cent years of State and individual acts which 
for years the same Court held to be within 
their constitutional prerogatives. 

However, of all the temptations of man- 
kind to try to fathom the future, the predic- 
tion least likely to succeed is how the 
Supreme Court will decide cases involving 
issues it previously decided. And now that 
the Supreme Court often makes and unmakes 
public policy, by the exercise of judicial su- 
premacy over the other two Federal branches, 
it is downright silly to try to read its mind 
in advance. Hence the logic of Justice Doug- 
las’ thesis as a projection of last Monday’s 
rulings offers no assurance that a majority 
of his current brethren will ever adopt it. 

The scope of a finding that every privately 
owned unit of public marketing is affected 
with the public interest because it must be 
licensed by government is indicated by the 
list of such licenses in the District of Colum- 
bia alone. Exclusive of alcoholic beverage 
licenses, this list consists of several hundred 
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items ranging from amusement parks, apart- 
ment houses, apothecaries, and auctioneers 
to pawnbrokers. 

Nearly all, if not all, of these would be re- 
quired to give their services without group 
discrimination under the Cooper-Dodd bill. 
Specifically, the measure enumerates food, 
goods, accommodations, similar facilities, and 
transportation. But in general terms it cov- 
ers the entire free enterprise business system 
of this country. 

Either legislated, or supervened by a com- 
parable Supreme Court ruling, this would at 
least dispel the existing constitutional para- 
dox of customer discrimination that remains 
legal in Montana but illegal in States where 
it is law or where, as in New Orleans, the 
Court assumed it to be the intent of a police 
policy, though this was officially designated 
as necessary to the preservation of commu- 
nity law and order. Of course, long-estab- 
lished judicial and legislative concept of 
private property rights would disappear with 
the paradox. 


Mr. COOPER. Finally, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Civil Rights Cases of 
1883—and that is a long time ago—on 
the issue of the use of private businesses 
affected with the public interest. While 
it was an adverse decision, I think it 
contains the best discussion of this issue 
I have ever read. I think the dissenting 
opinion by the first Mr. Justice Harlan 
is as conclusive today on these points as 
it should have been conclusive 80 years 
ago. 

I ask also that a statement by the 
senior Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
who has joined in sponsoring both bills, 
be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the decision 
and the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 

United States v. Stanley, on certificate of 
division from the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Kansas, 

United States v. Ryan, in error to the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of California, 

United States v. Nichols, on certificate of 
division from the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the western district of Missouri, 

United States v. Singleton, on certificate 
of division from the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the southern district of 
New York. 

Robinson & Wife v. Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railroad Company, in error to the Cir- 
cuit Court of the Urited States for the west- 
ern district of Tennessee, 

(Submitted October term, 1882.—Decided 
October 15, 1883.) 

CIVIL RIGHTS—CONSTITUTION—DISTRICT OF co- 
LUMBIA—INNS—PLACES OF AMUSEMENT— 
PUBLIC CONVEYANCES—SLAVERY—TERRITORIES 
1, The ist and 2d sections of the Civil 

Rights Act passed March Ist, 1875, are un- 

constitutional enactments as applied to the 

several States, not being authorized either 
by the XIIIth or XIVth Amendments of the 

Constitution. 

2. The XIVth Amendment is prohibitory 
upon the States only, and the legislation au- 
thorized to be adopted by Congress for en- 
forcing it is not direct legislation on the 
matters respecting which the States are pro- 
hibited from making or enforcing certain 
laws, or doing certain acts, but is corrective 
legislation, such as may be necessary or 
proper for counteracting and redressing the 
effect of such laws or acts. 
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3. The XIIIth Amendment relates only to 
slavery and involuntary servitude (which it 
abolishes); and although, by its reflex action, 
it establishes universal freedom in the 
United States, and Congress may probably 
pass laws directly enforcing its provisions; 
yet such legislative power extends only to 
the subject of slavery and its incidents; and 
the denial of equal accommodations in inns, 
public conveyances and places of public 
amusement (which is forbidden by the sec- 
tions in question), imposes no badge of 
slavery or involuntary servitude upon the 
party, but at most, infringes rights which are 
protected from State aggression by the 
XIVth Amendment. 

4. Whether the accommodations and priy- 
Ueges sought to be protected by the ist and 
2d sections of the Civil Rights Act, are, or 
are not, rights constitutionally demandable; 
and if they are, in what form they are to be 
protected, is not now decided. 

5. Nor is it decided whether the law as it 
stands is operative in the Territories and Dis- 
trict of Columbia: the decision only relating 
to its validity as applied to the States. 

6. Nor is it decided whether Congress, un- 
der the commercial power, may or may not 
pass a law securing to all persons equal ac- 
commodations on lines of public conveyance 
between two or more States. 

These cases were all founded on the first 
and second sections of the Act of Congress, 
known as the Civil Rights Act, passed March 
Ist, 1875, entitled “An Act to protect all 
citizens in their civil and legal rights.” 18 
Stat. 335. Two of the cases, those against 
Stanley and Nichols, were indictments for 
denying to persons of color the accommoda- 
tions and privileges of an inn or hotel; two of 
them, those against Ryan and Singleton, 
were, one on information, the other an in- 
dictment, for denying to individuals the 
privileges and accommodations of a theatre, 
the information against Ryan being for re- 
fusing a colored person a seat in the dress 
circle of Maguire’s theater in San Francisco; 
and the indictment against Singleton was for 
denying to another person, whose color was 
not stated, the full enjoyment of the accom- 
modations of the theater known as the 
Grand Opera House in New York, said denial 
not being made for any reasons by law ap- 
plicable to citizens of every race and color, 
and regardless of any previous condition of 
servitude.” 

The case of Robinson and wife against the 
Memphis & Charleston R.R. Company was 
an action brought in the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Western District 
of Tennessee, to recover the penalty of five 
hundred dollars given by the second section 
of the act; and the gravamen was the refusal 
by the conductor of the railroad company to 
allow the wife to ride in the ladies’ car, for 
the reason, as stated in one of the counts, 
that she was a person of African descent. 
The jury rendered a verdict for the de- 
fendants in this case upon the merits, under 
a charge of the court to which a bill of ex- 
ceptions was taken by the plaintiffs. The 
case was tried on the assumption by both 
parties of the validity of the act of Congress; 
and the principal point made by the excep- 
tions was, that the judge allowed evidence to 
go to the jury tending to show that the con- 
ductor had reason to suspect that the plain- 
tiff, the wife, was an improper person, be- 
cause she was in company with a young man 
whom he supposed to be a white man, and on 
that account inferred that there was some 
improper connection between them; and the 
judge charged the jury, in substance, that if 
this was the conductor’s bona fide reason for 
excluding the woman from the car, they 
might take it into consideration on the ques- 
tion of the liability of the company. The 
case was brought here by writ of error at the 
suit of the plaintiffs. 
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The cases of Stanley, Nichols, and Single- 
ton, came up on certificates of division of 
opinion between she judges below as to the 
constitutionality of the first and second sec- 
tions of the act referred to; and the case of 
Ryan, on a writ of error to the judgment of 
the Circuit Court for the District of Cali- 
fornia sustaining a demurrer to the informa- 
tion. 5 

The Stanley, Ryan, Nichols, and Singleton 
cases were submitted together by the solici- 
tor general at the last term of court, on the 
Tth day of November, 1882. There were no 
appearances and no briefs filed for the de- 
fendants. 

The Robinson case was submitted on the 
briefs at the last term, on the 29th day of 
March, 1883. 


MR. SOLICITOR GENERAL PHILLIPS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


After considering some objections to the 
forms of proceedings in the different cases, 
the counsel reviewed the following decisions 
of the court upon the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitution and 
on points cognate thereto, viz: The Slaugh- 
ter-House Cases, 16 Wall. 36; Bradwell v. 
The State, 16 Wall. 130; Bartemeyer v. Iowa, 
18 Wall. 129; Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 
162; Walker v. Sauvinet, 92 U.S. 90; United 
States v. Reese, 92 U.S, 214; Kennard v. 
Louisiana, 92 U.S. 480; United States v. 
Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542; Munn v. Illinois, 
94 U.S. 13; Chicago B. & C. R. R. Co. v. Iowa, 
94 U.S. 155; Blyew v. United States, 13 Wall. 
581; Railroad Co. v. Brown, 17 Wall. 455; 
Hall v. DeCuir, 95 U.S. 485; Strauder v. West 
Virginia, 100 U.S. 303; Ex parte Virginia, 100 
U.S. 339; Missouri v. Lewis, 101 U.S. 22; Neal 
v. Delaware, 103 U.S. 370. 

Upon the whole these cases decide that, 

1. The Thirteenth Amendment forbids all 
sorts of involuntary personal servitude ex- 
cept penal, as to all sorts of men, the word 
servitude taking some color from the his- 
torical fact that the United States were then 
engaged in dealing with African slavery, as 
well as from the signification of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments, which 
must be construed as advancing constitu- 
tional rights previously existing. 

2. The Fourteenth Amendment expresses 
prohibitions (and consequently implies cor- 
responding positive immunities), limiting 
State action only, including in such action, 
however, action by all State agencies, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial, of whatever 
d 


egree. 

3. The Fourteenth Amendment warrants 
legislation by Congress punishing violations 
of the immunities thereby secured when 
committed by agents of States in discharge 
of ministerial functions. 

The right violated by Nichols, which is of 
the same class as that violated by Stanley 
and by Hamilton, is the right of locomotion, 
which Blackstone makes an element of per- 
sonal liberty. Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
Book I., ch. 1. 

In violating this right, Nichols did not act 
in an exclusively private capacity, but in one 
devoted to a public use, and so affected with 
a public, t.e., a State, interest. This phrase 
will be recognized as taken from the Elevator 
Cases in 94 U.S., already cited. 

Restraint upon the right of locomotion 
was a well-known feature of the slavery 
abolished by the Thirteenth Amendment. A 
first requisite of the right to appropriate the 
use of another man was to become the mas- 
ter of his natural power of motion, and, by 
a mayhem therein of the common law to 
require the whole community to be on the 
alert to restrain that power. That this is not 
exaggeration is shown by the language of the 
court in Eaton v. Vaughan, 9 Missouri, 734. 

Granting that by involuntary servitude, as 
prohibited in the Thirteenth Amendment, is 
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intended some institution, viz, custom, etc., 
of that sort, and not primarily mere scattered 
trespasses against liberty committed by pri- 
vate persons, yet, considering what must be 
the social tendency in at least large parts 
of the country, it is “appropriate legislation” 
against such an institution to forbid any ac- 
tion by private persons which in the light 
of our history May reasonably be appre- 
hended to tend, on account of its being in- 
cidental to quasi public occupations, to 
create an institution. 

Therefore, the above act of 1875, in pro- 
hibiting persons from violating the rights of 
other persons to the full and equal enjoy- 
ment of the accommodations of inns and 
public conveyances, for any reason turning 
merely upon the race or color of the latter, 
partakes of the specific character of certain 
contemporaneous solemn and effective action 
by the United States to which it was a se- 
quel—and is constitutional. 


MR, WILLIAM M. RANDOLPH FOR ROBINSON AND 
WIFE, PLAINTIFFS IN ERROR 


Where the Constitution guarantees a right, 
Congress is empowered to pass the legisla- 
tion appropriate to give effect to that right. 
Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 539; Able- 
man v. Booth, 21 How. 506; United States v. 
Reese, 92 U.S, 214. 

Whether Mr. Robinson's rights were cre- 
ated by the Constitution, or only guaranteed 
by it, in either event the act of Congress, so 
far as it protects them, is within the Consti- 
tution. Pensacola Telegraph Co. v. Western 
Union Tel. Co., 96 U.S. 1; The Passenger 
Cases, 7 Howard, 283; Crandall v. Nevada, 6 
Wall. 35. 

In Munn v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 113, the follow- 
ing propositions were affirmed: 

“Under the powers inherent in every 
sovereignty, a government may regulate the 
conduct of its citizens toward each other, 
and, when necessary for the public good, the 
manner in which each shall use his own 
property.” 

“It has, in the exercise of these powers, 
been customary in England from time im- 
memorial, and in this country from its first 
colonization, to regulate ferries, common 
carriers, hackmen, bakers, millers, wharfin- 
gers, innkeepers, etc.” 

“When the owner of property devotes it to 
a use in which the public has an interest, 
he in effect grants to the public an interest 
in such use, and must, to the extent of that 
interest, submit to be controlled by the pub- 
lic, for the common good, as long as he 
maintains the use.” 

Undoubtedly, if Congress could legislate 
on the subject at all, its legislation by the 
act of 1st March, 1875, was within the princi- 
ples thus announced. 

The penalty denounced by the statute is 
incurred by denying to any citizen “the full 
enjoyment of any of the accommodations, 
advantages, facilities, or privileges” enumer- 
ated in the first section, and it is wholly im- 
material whether the citizen whose rights 
are denied him belongs to one race or class 
or another, or is of one complexion or an- 
other. And again, the penalty follows every 
denial of the full enjoyment of any of the 
accommodations, advantages, facilities or 
privileges, except and unless the denial was 
“for reasons by law applicable to citizens of 
every race and color, and regardless of any 
previous condition of servitude.” 


MR, WILLIAM Y., C. HUMES AND MR, DAVID 
POSTEN FOR THE MEMPHIS AND CHARLES- 
TON RAILROAD CO., DEFENDANTS IN ERROR 
Mr. Justice Bradley delivered the opinion 

of the Court. After stating the facts in the 

above language he continued: 

It is obvious that the primary and im- 
portant question in all the cases is the con- 
stitutionality of the law: for if the law is 
unconstitutional none of the prosecutions 
can stand, 
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The sections of the law referred to provide 
as follows: 

“Sec. 1. That all persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States shall be entitled 
to the full and equal enjoyment of the ac- 
commodations, advantages, facilities, and 
privileges of inns, public conveyances on 
land or water, theatres, and other places of 
public amusement; subject only to the con- 
ditions and limitations established by law, 
and applicable alike to citizens of every race 
and color, regardless of any previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

“Sec. 2. That any person who shall violate 
the foregoing section by denying to any 
citizen, except for reasons by law applicable 
to citizens of every race and color, and re- 
gardless of any previous condition of servi- 
tude, the full enjoyment of any of the 
accommodations, advantages, facilities, or 
privileges in said section enumerated, or by 
aiding or inciting such denial, shall for every 
such offence forfeit and pay the sum of five 
hundred dollars to the person aggrieved 
thereby, to be recovered in an action of debt, 
with full costs; and shall also, for every such 
offence, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not less than five hundred nor more than 
one thousand dollars, or shall be imprisoned 
not less than thirty days nor more than one 
year: Provided, That all persons may elect 
to sue for the penalty aforesaid, or to proceed 
under their rights at common law and by 
State statutes; and having so elected to pro- 
ceed in the one mode or the other, their 
right to proceed in the other jurisdiction 
shall be barred. But this provision shall not 
apply to criminal proceedings, either under 
this act or the criminal law of any State: 
And provided further, That a judgment for 
the penalty in favor of the eved, 
or a judgment upon an indictment, shall be 
a bar to either prosecution respectively.” 

Are these sections constitutional? The 

first section, which is the principal one, can- 
not be fairly understood without attending 
to the last clause, which qualifies the pre- 
ceding part. 
The essence of the law is, not to declare 
broadly that all persons shall be entitled to 
the full and equal enjoyment of the accom- 
modations, advantages, facilities, and privi- 
leges of inns, public conveyances, and the- 
aters; but that such enjoyment shall not be 
subject to any conditions applicable only to 
citizens of a particular race or color, or who 
had been in a previous condition of servi- 
tude. In other words, it is the purpose of 
the law to declare that, in the enjoyment of 
the accommodations and privileges of inns, 
public conveyances, theatres, and other 
places of public amusement, no distinction 
shall be made between citizens of different 
race or color, or between those who have, 
and those who have not, been slaves. Its 
effect is to declare, that in all inns, public 
conveyances, and places of amusement, col- 
ored citizens, whether formerly slaves or not, 
and citizens of other races, shall have the 
same accommodations and privileges in all 
inns, public conveyances, and places of 
amusement as are enjoyed by white citi- 
zens; and vice versa. The second section 
makes it a penal offence in any person to 
deny to any citizen of any race or color, re- 
gardiess of previous servitude, any of the 
accommodations or privileges mentioned in 
the first section. 

Has Congress constitutional power to make 
such a law? Of course, no one will contend 
that the power to pass it was contained in 
the Constitution before the adoption of 
the last three amendments. The power is 
sought, first, in the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and the views and arguments of distin- 
guished Senators, advanced whilst the law 
was under consideration, claiming authority 
to pass it by virtue of that amendment, are 
the principal arguments adduced in favor 
of the power. We have carefully consid- 
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ered those arguments, as was due to the 
eminent ability of those who put them for- 
ward and have felt, in all its force, the 
weight of authority which always invests a 
law that Congress deems itself competent 
to pass. But the responsibility of an inde- 
pendent judgment is now thrown upon this 
Court; and we are bound to exercise it ac- 
cording to the best lights we have. 

The first section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment (which is the one relied on), after 
declaring who shall be citizens of the United 
States, and of the several States, is prohibi- 
tory in its character, and prohibitory upon 
the States. It declares that: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” 

It is State action of a particular character 
that is prohibited. Individual invasion of 
individual rights is not the subject matter 
of the amendment. It has a deeper and 
broader scope. It nullifies and makes void 
all State legislation, and State action of 
every kind, which impairs the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United States, 
or which injures them in life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law, or which 
denies to any of them the equal protection 
of the laws. It not only does this, but, in 
order that the national will, thus declared, 
may not be a mere brutum fulmen, the last 
section of the amendment invests Congress 
with power to enforce it by appropriate leg- 
islation. To enforce what? To enforce the 
prohibition. To adopt appropriate legisla- 
tion for correcting the effects of such pro- 
hibited State laws and State acts, and thus 
to render them effectually null, void, and 
innocuous. This is the legislative power 
conferred upon Congress, and this is the 
whole of it. It does not invest Congress with 
power to legislate upon subjects which are 
within the domain of State legislation; but 
to provide modes of relief against State leg- 
islation, or State action, of the kind referred 
to. It does not authorize Congress to create 
a code of municipal law for the regulation of 
private rights; but to provide modes of re- 
dress against the operation of State laws, 
and the action of State officers executive or 
judicial, when these are subversive of the 
fundamental rights specified in the amend- 
ment. Positive rights and privileges are 
undoubtedly secured by the Fourteenth 
Amendment; but they are secured by way of 
prohibition against State laws and State 
proceedings affecting those rights and privi- 
leges, and by power given to Congress to leg- 
islate for the purpose of carrying such pro- 
hibition into effect: and such legislation 
must necessarily be predicated upon such 
supposed State laws or State proceedings, 
and be directed to the correction of their 
operation and effect. A quite full discussion 
of this aspect of the amendment may be 
found in United States v. Cruikshank, 92 
US. 542; Virginia v. Rives, 100 U.S. 313; and 
Ex parte Virginia, 100 U.S. 339. 

An apt illustration of this distinction may 
be found in some of the provisions of the 
original Constitution. Take the subject of 
contracts, for example. The Constitution 
prohibited the States from passing any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts. This 
did not give to Congress power to provide 
laws for the general enforcement of con- 
tracts; nor power to invest the courts of the 
United States with jurisdiction over con- 
tracts, so as to enable parties to sue upon 
them in those courts. It did, however, give 
the power to provide remedies by which the 
impairment of contracts by State legislation 
might be counteracted and corrected: and 
this power was exercised. The remedy which 
Congress actually provided was that con- 
tained in the 25th section of the Judiciary 
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Act of 1789, 1 Stat. 85, giving to the Supreme 
Court of the United States jurisdiction by 
writ of error to review the final decisions of 
State courts whenever they should sustain 
the validity of a State statute or authority 
alleged to be repugnant to the Constitution 
or laws of the United States. By this means, 
if a State law was passed impairing the obli- 
gation of a contract, and the State tribunals 
sustained the validity of the law, the mischief 
could be corrected in this Court. The legis- 
lation of Congress, and the proceedings pro- 
vided for under it, were corrective in their 
character. No attempt was made to draw 
into the United States courts the litigation 
of contracts generally; and no such attempt 
would have been sustained. We do not say 
that the remedy provided was the only one 
that might have been provided in that case. 
Probably Congress had power to pass a law 
giving to the courts of the United States 
direct jurisdiction over contracts alleged to 
be impaired by a State law; and under the 
broad provisions of the act of March 3d, 1875, 
ch, 137, 18 Stat. 470, giving to the circuit 
courts jurisdiction of all cases arising under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, it is possible that such jurisdiction 
now exists. But under that, or any other 
law, it must appear as well by allegation, as 
proof at the trial, that the Constitution had 
been violated by the action of the State legis- 
lature. Some obnoxious State law passed, or 
that might be passed, is necessary to be as- 
sumed in order to lay the foundation of any 
Federal remedy in the case; and for the very 
sufficient reason, that the constitutional pro- 
hibition is against State laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts. 

And so in the present case, until some 
State law has been passed, or some State 
action through its officers or agents has been 
taken, adverse to the rights of citizens 
sought to be protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, no legislation of the United 
States under said amendment, nor any pro- 
ceeding under such legislation, can be called 
into activity: for the prohibitions of the 
amendment are against State laws and acts 
done under State authority. Of course, leg- 
islation may, and should be, provided in ad- 
vance to meet the exigency when it arises; 
but it should be adapted to the mischief and 
wrong which the amendment was intended 
to provide against; and that is, State laws, 
or State action of some kind, adverse to 
the rights of the citizen secured by the 
amendment. Such legislation cannot prop- 
erly cover the whole domain of rights apper- 
taining to life, liberty and property, defin- 
ing them and providing for their vindication. 
That would be to establish a code of mu- 
nicipal law regulative of all private rights 
between man and man in society. It would 
be to make Congress take the place of the 
State legislatures and to supersede them. It 
is absurd to affirm that, because the rights 
of life, liberty and property (which include 
all civil rights that men have), are by the 
amendment sought to be protected against 
invasion on the part of the State without 
due process of law, Congress may therefore 
provide due process of law for their vindica- 
tion in every case; and that, because the de- 
nial by a State to any persons, of the equal 
protection of the laws, is prohibited by the 
amendment, therefore Congress may estab- 
lish laws for their equal protection. In fine, 
the legislation which Congress is authorized 
to adopt in this behalf is not general legis- 
lation upon the rights of the citizen, but 
corrective legislation, that is, such as may be 
necessary and proper for counteracting such 
laws as the States may adopt or enforce, and 
which, by the amendment, they are pro- 
hibited from making or enforcing, or such 
acts and proceedings as the States may 
commit or take, and which, by the amend- 
ment, they are prohibited from committing 
or taking. It is not n for us to state, 
if we could, what legislation would be proper 
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for Congress to adopt. It is sufficient for us 
to examine whether the law in question is of 
that character. 

An inspection of the law shows that it 
makes no reference whatever to any supposed 
or apprehended violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment on the part of the States. It is 
not predicated on any such view. It pro- 
ceeds ex directo to declare that certain acts 
committed by individuals shall be deemed 
offences, and shall be prosecuted and pun- 
ished by proceedings in the courts of the 
United States. It does not profess to be cor- 
rective of any constitutional wrong com- 
mitted by the States; it does not make its 
operation to depend upon any such wrong 
committed. It applies equally to cases aris- 
ing in States which have the justest laws re- 
specting the personal rights of citizens, and 
whose authorities are ever ready to enforce 
such laws, as to those which arise in States 
that may have violated the prohibition of the 
amendment, In other words, it steps into 
the domain of local jurisprudence, and lays 
down rules for the conduct of individuals in 
society towards each other, and imposes sanc- 
tions for the enforcement of those rules, 
without referring in any manner to any sup- 
posed action of the State or its authorities. 

If this legislation is appropriate for en- 
forcing the prohibitions of the amendment, 
it is difficult to see where it is to stop. Why 
may not Congress with equal show of au- 
thority enact a code of laws for the enforce- 
ment and vindication of all rights of life, 
liberty, and property? If it is supposable 
that the States may deprive persons of life, 
liberty, and property without due process of 
law (and the amendment itself does sup- 
pose this), why should not Congress proceed 
at once to prescribe due process of law for 
the protection of every one of these funda- 
mental rights, in every possible case, as well 
as to prescribe equal privileges in inns, pub- 
lic conveyances, and theaters? The truth is, 
that the implication of a power to legislate 
in this manner is based upon the assumption 
that if the States are forbidden to legislate 
or act in a particular way on a particular 
subject, and power is conferred upon Con- 
gress to enforce the prohibition, this gives 
Congress power to legislate generally upon 
that subject, and not merely power to pro- 
vide modes of redress against such State 
legislation or action. The assumption is cer- 
tainly unsound. It is repugnant to the 
Tenth Amendment of the Constitution, 
which declares that powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively or to the people. 

We have not overlooked the fact that the 
fourth section of the act now under con- 
sideration has been held by this Court to 
be constitutional. That section declares 
“that no citizen, possessing all other quali- 
fications which are or may be prescribed by 
law, shall be disqualified for service as grand 
or petit juror in any court of the United 
States, or of any State, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude; and 
any officer or other person charged with any 
duty in the selection or summoning of jurors 
who shall exclude or fail to summon any 
citizen for the cause aforesaid, shall, on 
conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and be fined not more than 
five thousand dollars.” In Ex parte Virginia, 
100 U.S. 339, it was held that an indictment 
against a State officer under this section for 
excluding persons of color from the jury list 
is sustainable. But a moment’s attention 
to its terms will show that the section is 
entirely corrective in its character. Dis- 
qualifications for service on juries are only 
created by the law, and the first part of the 
section is aimed at certain disqualifying laws, 
namely, those which make mere race or 
color a disqualification; and the second 
clause is directed against those who, assum- 
ing to use the authority of the State govern- 
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ment, carry into effect such a rule of dis- 
qualification. In the Virginia case, the State, 
through its officer, enforced a rule of dis- 
qualification which the law was intended 
to abrogate and counteract. Whether the 
statute book of the State actually laid down 
any such rule of disqualification, or not, the 
State, through its officer, enforced such a 
rule: and it is against such State action, 
through its officers and agents, that the last 
clause of the section is directed. This 

of the law was deemed sufficient to divest it 
of any unconstitutional character, and makes 
it differ widely from the first and second 
sections of the same act which we are now 
considering. 

These sections, in the objectionable fea- 
tures before referred to, are different also 
from the law ordinarily called the “Civil 
Rights Bill,” originally passed April 9th, 1866, 
14 Stat. 27, ch. 31, and re-enacted with some 
modifications in sections 16, 17, 18, of the 
Enforcement Act, passed May 31st, 1870, 16 
Stat. 140, ch. 114. That law, as re-enacted, 
after declaring that all persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States shall have 
the same right in every State and Territory 
to make and enforce contracts, to sue, be 
parties, give evidence, and to the full and 
equal benefit of all laws and proceedings for 
the security of persons and property as is 
enjoyed by white citizens, and shall be sub- 
ject to like punishment, pains, penalties, 
taxes, licenses and exactions of every kind, 
and none other, any law, statute, ordinance, 
regulation or custom to the contrary not- 
withstanding, proceeds to enact, that any 
person who, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation or custom, shall sub- 
ject, or cause to be subjected, any inhabitant 
of any State or Territory to the deprivation 
of any rights secured or protected by the 
preceding section (above quoted), or to dif- 
ferent punishment, pains, or penalties, on 
account of such person being an alien, or by 
reason of his color or race, than is prescribed 
for the punishment of citizens, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject to fine 
and imprisonment as specified in the act. 
This law is clearly corrective in its character, 
intended to counteract and furnish redress 
against State laws and proceedings, and cus- 
toms having the force of law, which sanction 
the wrongful acts specified. In the Revised 
Statutes, it is true, a very important clause, 
to wit, the words “any law, statute, ordi- 
nance, regulation or custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding,” which gave the declara- 
tory section its point and effect, are omitted; 
but the penal part, by which the declaration 
is enforced, and which is really the effective 
part of the law, retains the reference to State 
laws, by making the penalty apply only to 
those who should subject parties to a dep- 
rivation of their rights under color of any 
statute, ordinance, custom, etc., of any State 
or Territory: thus preserving the corrective 
character of the legislation. Rev. St. §§ 1977, 
1978, 1979, 5510. The Civil Rights Bill here 
referred to is analogous in its character to 
what a law would have been under the orig- 
inal Constitution, declaring that the validity 
of contracts should not be impaired, and 
that if any person bound by a contract 
should refuse to comply with it, under color 
or pretence that it had been rendered void 
or invalid by a State law, he should be liable 
to an action upon it in the courts of the 
United States, with the addition of a penalty 
for setting up such an unjust and uncon- 
stitutional defence. 

In this connection it is proper to state that 
civil rights, such as are guaranteed by the 
Constitution against State aggression, can- 
not be impaired by the wrongful acts of in- 
dividuals, unsupported by State authority in 
the shape of laws, customs, or judicial or 
executive proceedings. The wrongful act of 
an individual, unsupported by any such au- 
thority, is simply a private wrong, or a crime 
of that individual; an invasion of the rights 
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of the injured party, it is true, whether they 
affect his person, his property, or his reputa- 
tion; but if not sanctioned in some way by 
the State, or not done under State authority, 
his rights remain in full force, and may pre- 
sumably be vindicated by resort to the laws 
of the State for redress. An individual can- 
not deprive a man of his right to vote, to 
hold property, to buy and sell, to sue in the 
courts, or to be a witness or a juror; he may, 
by force or fraud, interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of the right in a particular case; he 
may commit an assault against the person, 
or commit murder, or use ruffian violence at 
the polls, or slander the good name of a fel- 
low citizen; but, unless protected in these 
wrongful acts by some shield of State law 
or State authority, he cannot destroy or in- 
jure the right; he will only render himself 
amenable to satisfaction or punishment; and 
amenable therefor to the laws of the State 
where the wrongful acts are committed. 
Hence, in all those cases where the Constitu- 
tion seeks to protect the rights of the citizen 
against discriminative and unjust laws of 
the State by prohibiting such laws, it is not 
individual offenses, but abrogation and de- 
nial of rights, which it denounces, and for 
which it clothes the Congress with power to 
provide a remedy. This abrogation and de- 
nial of rights, for which the States alone 
were or could be responsible, was the great 
seminal and fundamental wrong which was 
intended to be remedied. And the remedy 
to be provided must necessarily be predicat- 
ed upon that wrong. It must assume that 
in the cases provided for, the evil or wrong 
actually committed rests upon some State 
law or State authority for its excuse and 
perpetration. 

Of course, these remarks d~ not apply to 
those cases in which Congress is clothed 
with direct and plenary powers of legislation 
over the whole subject, accompanied with an 
express or implied denial of such power to 
the States, as in the regulation of commerce 
with foreign nations, among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes, the coin- 
ing of money, the establishment of post 
offices and post roads, the declaring of war, 
etc. In these cases Congress has power to 
pass laws for regulating the subjects speci- 
fied in every detail, and the conduct and 
transactions of individuals in respect there- 
of. But where a subject is not submitted to 
the general legislative power of Congress, 
but is only submitted thereto for the pur- 
pose of rendering effective some prohibition 
against particular State legislation or State 
action in reference to that subject, the power 
given *- limited by its object, and any legis- 
lation by Congress in this matter must neces- 
sarily be corrective in its character, adapted 
to counteract and redress the operation of 
such prohibited State laws or proceedings of 
State officers. 

If the principles of interpretation which 
we have laid down are correct, as we deem 
them to be (and they are in accord with the 
principles laid down in the cases before re- 
ferred to, as well as in the recent case of 
United States y. Harris, 106 U.S. 629), it is 
clear that the law in question cannot be 
sustained by any grant of legislative power 
made to Congress by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. That amendment prohibits the States 
from denying to any person the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and declares that Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce, by appro- 
priate legislation, the provisions of the 
amendment. The law in question, without 
any reference to adverse State legislation on 
the subject, declares that all persons shall be 
entitled to equal accommodations and privi- 
leges of inns, public conveyances, and places 
of public amusement, and imposes a penalty 
upon any individual who shall deny to any 
citizen such equal accommodations and 
privileges. This is not corrective legislation; 
it is primary and direct; it takes immediate 
and absolute possession of the subject of the 
right of admission to inns, public convey- 
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ances, and places of amusement. It super- 
sedes and displaces State legislation on the 
same subject, or only allows it permissive 
force. It ignores such legislation, and as- 
sumes that the matter is one that belongs to 
the domain of national regulation. Whether 
it would not have been a more effective pro- 
tection of the rights of citizens to have 
clothed Congress with plenary power over 
the whole subject, is not now the question. 
What we have to decide is, whether such 
plenary power has been conferred upon Con- 
gress by the Fourteenth Amendment; and 
in our judgment, it has not. 

We have discussed the question presented 
by the law on the assumption that a right 
to enjoy equal accommodation and privi- 
leges in all inns, public conveyances, and 
places of public amusement, is one of the 
essential rights of the citizen which no State 
can abridge or interfere with. Whether it is 
such a right, or not, is a different question 
which, in the view we have taken of the 
validity of the law on the ground already 
stated, it is not necessary to examine. 

We have also discussed the validity of the 
law in reference to cases arising in the States 
only; and not in reference to cases arising in 
the Territories or the District of Columbia, 
which are subject to the plenary legislation 
of Congress in every branch of municipal reg- 
ulation. Whether the law would be a valid 
one as applied to the Territories and the Dis- 
trict is not a question for consideration in 
the cases before us: they all being cases 
arising within the limits of States. And 
whether Congress, in the exercise of its power 
to regulate commerce amongst the several 
States, might or might not pass a law reg- 
ulating rights in public conveyances passing 
from one State to another, is also a question 
which is not now before us, as the sections in 
question are not conceived in any such view. 

But the power of Congress to adopt direct 
and primary, as distinguished from correc- 
tive legislation, on the subject in hand, is 
sought, in the second place, from the Thir- 
teenth Amendment, which abolishes slavery. 
This amendment declares that neither slav- 
ery, nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction;” and it gives Con- 
gress power to enforce the amendment by ap- 
propriate legislation. 

This amendment, as well as the Four- 
teenth, is undoubtedly self-executing with- 
out any ancillary legislation, so far as its 
terms are applicable to any existing state of 
circumstances. By its own unaided force and 
effect it abolished slavery, and established 
universal freedom, Still, legislation may be 
necessary and proper to meet all the various 
cases and circumstances to be affected by it, 
and to prescribe proper modes of redress for 
its violation in letter or spirit. And such leg- 
islation may be primary and direct in its 
character; for the amendment is not a mere 
prohibition of State laws establishing or up- 
holding slavery, but an absolute declaration 
that slavery or involuntary servitude shall 
not exist in any part of the United States. 

It is true, that slavery cannot exist with- 
out law, any more than property in lands 
and goods can exist without law: and, there- 
fore, the Thirteenth Amendment may be re- 
garded as nullifying all State laws which 
establish or uphold slavery. But it has a 
reflex character also, establishing and decree- 
ing universal civil and political freedom 
throughout the United States; and it is as- 
sumed, that the power vested in Congress to 
enforce the article by appropriate legislation, 
clothes Congress with power to pass all laws 
necessary and proper for abolishing all 
badges and incidents of slavery in the United 
States: and upon this assumption it is 
claimed, that this is sufficient authority for 
declaring by law that all persons shall have 
equal accommodations and privileges in all 
inns, public conveyances, and places of 
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amusement; the argument being, that the 
denial of such equal accommodations and 
privileges is, in itself, a subjection to a spe- 
cies of servitude within the meaning of the 
amendment. Conceding the major proposi- 
tion to be true, that Congress has a right 
to enact all n and proper laws for the 
obliteration and prevention of slavery with 
all its badges and incidents, is the minor 
proposition also true, that the denial to any 
person of admission to the accommodations 
and privileges of an inn, a public conveyance, 
ora theatre, does subject that person to any 
form of servitude, or tend to fasten upon him 
any badge of slavery? If it does not, then 
power to pass the law is not found in the 
Thirteenth Amendment. 

In a very able and learned presentation of 
the cognate question as to the extent of the 
rights, privileges and immunities of citizens 
which cannot rightfully be abridged by state 
laws under the Fourteenth Amendment, 
made in a former case, a long list of burdens 
and disabilities of a servile character, inci- 
dent to feudal vassalage in France, and which 
were abolished by the decrees of the National 
Assembly, was presented for the purpose of 
showing that all inequalities and observ- 
ances exacted by one man from another 
were servitudes, or badges of slavery, which 
a great nation, in its effort to establish uni- 
versal liberty, made haste to wipe out and 
destroy. But these were servitudes imposed 
by the old law, or by long custom, which 
had the force of law, and exacted by one 
man from another without the latter's con- 
sent. Should any such servitudes be im- 
posed by a state law, there can be no doubt 
that the law would be repugnant to the 
Fourteenth, no less than to the Thirteenth 
Amendment; nor any greater doubt that 
Congress has adequate power to forbid any 
such servitude from being exacted. 

But is there any similarity between such 
servitudes and a denial by the owner of an 
inn, a public conveyance, or a theatre, of its 
accommodations and privileges to an indi- 
vidual, even though the denial be founded on 
the race or color of that individual? Where 
does any slavery or servitude, or badge of 
either, arise from such an act of denial? 
Whether it might not be a denial of a right 
which, if sanctioned by the State law, would 
be obnoxious to the prohibitions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, is another question. 
But what has it to do with the question of 
slavery? 

It may be that by the Black Code (as it 
was called), in the times when slavery pre- 
valled, the proprietors of inns and public 
conveyances were forbidden to receive per- 
sons of the African race, because it might 
assist slaves to escape from the control of 
their masters. This was merely a means of 
preventing such escapes, and was no part 
of the servitude itself. A law of that kind 
could not have any such object now, how- 
ever justly it might be deemed an invasion 
of the party’s legal right as a citizen, and 
amenable to the prohibitions of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

The long existence of African slavery in 
this country gave us very distinct notions of 
what it was, and what were its necessary 
incidents. Compulsory service of the slave 
for the benefit of the master, restraint of 
his movements except by the master’s will, 
disability to hold property, to make con- 
tracts, to have a standing in court, to be a 
witness against a white person, and such 
like burdens and incapacities, were the in- 
separable incidents of the institution. 
Severer punishments for crimes were imposed 
on the slave than on free persons guilty of 
the same offenses. Congress, as we have 
seen, by the Civil Rights Bill of 1866, passed 
in view of the Thirteenth Amendment, be- 
fore the Fourteenth was adopted, undertook 
to wipe out these burdens and disabilities, 
the necessary incidents of slavery, consti- 
tuting its substance and visible form; and 
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to secure to all citizens of every race and 
color, and without regard to previous servi- 
tude, those fundamental rights which are 
the essence of civil freedom, namely, the 
same right to make and enforce contracts, 
to sue, be parties, give evidence, and to in- 
herit, purchase, lease, sell and convey prop- 
erty, as is enjoyed by white citizens. 
Whether this legislation was fully authorized 
by the Thirteenth Amendment alone, with- 
out the support which it afterward received 
from the Fourteenth Amendment, after the 
adoption of which it was reenacted with 
some additions, it is not necessary to in- 
quire. It is referred to for the purpose of 
showing that at that time (in 1866) Con- 
gress did not assume, under the authority 
given by the Thirteenth Amendment, to ad- 
just what may be called the social rights of 
men and races in the community; but only 
to declare and vindicate those fundamental 
rights which appertain to the essence of 
citizenship, and the enjoyment or depriva- 
tion of which constitutes the essential dis- 
tinction between freedom and slavery. 

We must not forget that the province and 
scope of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
amendments are different; the former simply 
abolished slavery: the latter prohibited the 
States from abridging the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
from depriving them of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law, and from 
denying to any the equal protection of the 
laws. The amendments are different, and 
the powers of Congress under them are dif- 
ferent. What Congress has power to do 
under one, it may not have power to do 
under the other. Under the Thirteenth 
Amendment, it has only to do with slavery 
and its incidents. Under the Fourteenth 
Amendment, it has power to counteract and 
render nugatory all State laws and proceed- 
ings which have the effect to abridge any of 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States, or to deprive them of life, 
liberty or property without due process of 
law, or to deny to any of them the equal 
protection of the laws. Under the Thirteenth 
Amendment, the legislation, so far as neces- 
sary or proper to eradicate all forms and 
incidents of slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude, may be direct and primary, operating 
upon the acts of individuals, whether sanc- 
tioned by State legislation or not; under the 
Fourteenth, as we have already shown, it 
must necessarily be, and can only be, cor- 
rective in its character, addressed to coun- 
teract and afford relief against State regula- 
tions or proceedings, 

The only question under the present head, 
therefore, is, whether the refusal to any 
persons of the accommodations of an inn, 
or a public conveyance, or a place of public 
amusement, by an individual, and without 
any sanction or support from any State law 
or regulation, does inflict upon such persons 
any manner of servitude, or form of slavery, 
as those terms are understood in this coun- 

Many wrongs may be obnoxious to the 
prohibitions of the Fourteenth Amendment 
which are not, in any just sense, incidents 
or elements of slavery. Such, for example, 
would be the taking of private property 
without due process of law; or allowing 
persons who have committed certain crimes 
(horse stealing, for example) to be seized 
and hung by the posse comitatus without 
regular trial; or denying to any person, or 
class of persons, the right to pursue any 
peaceful avocations allowed to others. What 
is called class legislation would belong to 
this category, and would be obnoxious to the 
prohibitions of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
but would not necessarily be so to the 
Thirteenth, when not involving the idea of 
any subjection of one man to another. The 
Thirteenth Amendment has respect, not to 
distinctions of race, or class, or color, but to 
slavery. The Fourteenth Amendment ex- 
tends its protection to races and classes, and 
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prohibits any State legislation which has 
the effect of denying to any race or class, 
or to any individual, the equal protection 
of the laws. 

Now, conceding, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the admission to an inn, a public 
conveyance, or a place of public amuse- 
ment, on equal terms with all other citizens, 
is the right of every man and all classes of 
men, is it any more than one of those rights 
which the States by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment are forbidden to deny to any person? 
And is the Constitution violated until the 
denial of the right has some State sanction 
or authority? Can the act of a mere indi- 
vidual, the owner of the inn, the public 
conveyance or place of amusement, refusing 
the accommodation, be justly regarded as 
imposing any badge of slavery or servitude 
upon the applicant, or only as inflicting an 
ordinary civil injury, properly cognizible by 
the laws of the State, and presumably sub- 
ject to redress by those laws until the con- 
trary appears? 

After giving to these questions all the 
consideration which their importance de- 
mands, we are forced to the conclusion that 
such an act of refusal has nothing to do with 
slavery or involuntary servitude, and that if 
it is violative of any right of the party, his 
redress is to be sought under the laws of the 
State; or if those laws are adverse to his 
rights and do not protect him, his remedy 
will be found in the corrective legislation 
which Congress has adopted, or may adopt, 
for counteracting the effect of State laws, or 
State action, prohibited by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. It would be running the slavery 
argument into the ground to make it apply 
to every act of discrimination which a person 
may see fit to make as to the guests he will 
entertain, or as to the people he will take 
into his coach or cab or car, or admit to his 
concert or theatre, or deal with in other 
matters of intercourse or business. Inn- 
keepers and public carriers, by the laws of 
all the States, so far as we are aware, are 
bound, to the extent of their facilities, to 
furnish proper accommodation to all un- 
objectionable persons who in good faith 
apply for them. If the laws themselves make 
any unjust discrimination, amenable to the 
prohibitions of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
Congress has full power to afford a remedy 
under that amendment and in accordance 
with it. 

When a man has from slavery, and 
by the aid of beneficent legislation has 
shaken off the inseparable concomitants of 
that state, there must be some stage in the 
progress of his elevation when he takes the 
rank of a mere citizen, and ceases to be the 
special favorite of the laws, and when his 
rights as a citizen, or a man, are to be pro- 
tected in the ordinary modes by which other 
men’s rights are protected. There were thou- 
sands of free colored people in this country 
before the abolition of slavery, enjoying all 
the essential rights of life, liberty and prop- 
erty the same as white citizens; yet no one, 
at that time, thought that it was any inva- 
sion of his personal status as a freeman be- 
cause he was not admitted to all the privi- 
leges enjoyed by white citizens, or because he 
was subjected to discriminations in the en- 
joyment of accommodations in inns, public 
conveyances and places of amusement. Mere 
discriminations on account of race or color 
were not regarded as badges of slavery. If 
since that time the enjoyment of equal rights 
in all these respects has become established 
by constitutional enactment it is not by 
force of the Thirteenth Amendment (which 
merely abolishes slavery), but by force of the 
Thirteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 

On the whole we are of opinion, that no 
countenance of authority for the passage of 
the law in question can be found in either 
the Thirteenth or Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution; and no other ground of au- 
thority for its passage being suggested, it 
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must necessarily be declared void, at least so 
far as its operation in the several States is 
concerned, 


This conclusion disposes of the cases now 
under consideration. In the cases of the 
United States v. Michael Ryan, and of Rich- 
ard A. Robinson and Wife v. The Memphis 
& Charleston Railroad Company, the judg- 
ments must be affirmed. In the other cases, 
the answer to be given will be that the first 
and second sections of the act of Congress 
of March ist, 1875, entitled “An Act to pro- 
tect all citizens in their civil and legal 
rights,” are unconstitutional and void, and 
that judgment should be rendered upon the 
several indictments in those cases accord- 
ingly. 

And it is so ordered, 

MR. JUSTICE HARLAN DISSENTING 


The opinion in these cases proceeds, it 
seems to me, upon grounds entirely too nar- 
row and artificial, I cannot resist the con- 
clusion that the substance and spirit of the 
recent amendments of the Constitution have 
been sacrificed by a subtle and ingenious 
verbal criticism. “It is not the words of the 
law but the internal sense of it that makes 
the law: the letter of the law is the body; 
the sense and reason of the law is the soul.” 
Constitutional provisions, adopted in the 
interest of liberty, and for the purpose of 
securing, through national legislation, if 
need be, rights inhering in a state of free- 
dom, and belonging to American citizenship, 
have been so construed as to defeat the ends 
the people desired to accomplish, which they 
attempted to accomplish, and which they 
supposed they had accomplished by changes 
in their fundamental law. By this I do not 
mean that the determination of these cases 
should have been materially controlled by 
considerations of mere expediency or policy. 
I mean only, in this form, to express an 
earnest conviction that the court has de- 
parted from the familiar rule requiring, in 
the interpretation of constitutional provi- 
sions, that full effect be given to the intent 
with which they were adopted. 

The purpose of the first section of the act 
of Congress of March 1, 1875, was to prevent 
race discrimination in respect of the ac- 
commodations and facilities of inns, public 
conveyances, and places of public amuse- 
ment. It does not assume to define the gen- 
eral conditions and limitations under which 
inns, public conveyances, and places of pub- 
lic amusement may be conducted, but only 
declares that such conditions and limita- 
tions, whatever they may be, shall not be 
applied so as to work a discrimination solely 
because of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. The second section provides 
a penalty against any one denying, or aid- 
ing or inciting the denial, to any citizen, of 
that equality of right given by the first sec- 
tion, except for reasons by law applicable 
to citizens of every race or color and regard- 
less of any previous condition of servitude. 

There seems to be no substantial difference 
between my brethren and myself as to the 
purpose of Congress; for, they say that the 
essence of the law is, not to declare broadly 
that all persons shall be entitled to the full 
and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, 
advantages, facilities, and privileges of inns, 
public conveyances, and theatres; but that 
such enjoyment shall not be subject to con- 
ditions applicable only to citizens of a par- 
ticular race or color, or who had been in a 
previous condition of servitude. The effect 
of the statute, the court says, is, that colored 
citizens, whether formerly slaves or not, and 
citizens of other races, shall have the same 
accommodations and privileges in all inns, 
public conveyances, and places of amusement 
as are enjoyed by white persons; and vice 
versa. 

The court adjudges, I think erroneously, 
that Congress is without power, under either 
the Thirteenth or Fourteenth Amendment, 
to establish such regulations, and that the 
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first and second sections of the statute are, 
in all their parts, unconstitutional and void. 

Whether the legislative department of the 
government has transcended the limits of its 
constitutional powers, “is at all times,” said 
this court in Fletcher v. Peck, 6 Cr. 128, “a 
question of much delicacy, which ought sel- 
dom, if ever, to be decided in the affirmative, 
in a doubtful case. * * The opposition 
between the Constitution and the law should 
be such that the judge feels a clear and 
strong conviction of their incompatibility 
with each other.” More recently in Sinking 
Fund Cases, 99 U.S., 718, we said: “It is our 
duty when required in the regular course of 
Judicial proceedings, to declare an act of 
Congress void if not within the legislative 
power of the United States, but this declara- 
tion should never be made except in a clear 
case. Every possible presumption is in favor 
of the validity of a statute, and this contin- 
ues until the contrary is shown beyond a 
rational doubt. One branch of the govern- 
ment cannot encroach on the domain of an- 
other without danger. The safety of our in- 
stitutions depends in no small degree on a 
strict observance of this salutary rule.” 

Before considering the language and scope 
of these amendments it will be proper to re- 
call the relations subsisting, prior to their 
adoption, between the national government 
and the institution of slavery, as indicated 
by the provisions of the Constitution, the 
legislation of Congress, and the decisions of 
this court. In this mode we may obtain 
keys with which to open the mind of the 
people, and discover the thought intended to 
be expressed. 

In section 2 of article IV of the Constitu- 
tion it was provided that “no person held to 
service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due.” 
Under the authority of this clause Congress 
passed the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793, estab- 
lishing a mode for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves, and prescribing a penalty against any 
person who should knowingly and willingly 
obstruct or hinder the master, his agent, or 
attorney, in seizing, arresting, and recover- 
ing the fugitive, or who should rescue the 
fugitive from him, or who should harbor or 
conceal the slave after notice that he was 
a fugitive. 

In Prigg v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
16 Det. 539, this court had occasion to de- 
fine the powers and duties of Congress in 
reference to fugitives from labor. Speak- 
ing by Mr. Justice STORY it laid down these 
propositions: 

That a clause of the Constitution con- 
ferring a right should not be so construed as 
to make it shadowy, or unsubstantial, or leave 
the citizen without a remedial power ade- 
quate for its protection, when another con- 
struction equally accordant with the words 
and the sense in which they were used, 
would enforce and protect the right granted; 

That Congress is not restricted to legisla- 
tion for the execution of its expressly granted 
powers; but, for the protection of rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution, may employ 
such means, not prohibited, as are necessary 
and proper, or such as are appropriate, to 
attain the ends proposed; 

That the Constitution the 
master’s right of property in his fugitive 
slave, and, as incidental thereto, the right 
of seizing and recovering him, regardless of 
any State law, or regulation, or local custom 
whatsoever; and, 

That the right of the master to have his 
slave, thus escaping, delivered up on claim, 
being guaranteed by the Constitution, the 
fair implication was that the national gov- 
ernment was clothed with appropriate au- 
thority and functions to enforce it. 

The court said: “The fundamental princi- 
ple, applicable to all cases of this sort, 
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would seem to be that when the end is re- 
quired the means are given, and when. the 
duty is enjoined the ability to perform it is 
contemplated to exist on the part of the 
functionary to whom it is entrusted.” 
Again: “It would be a strange anomaly and 
forced construction to suppose that the na- 
tional government meant to rely for the 
due fulfilment of its own proper duties, and 
the rights which it intended to secure, upon 
State legislation, and not upon that of the 
Union. A fortiori, it would be more objec- 
tionable to suppose that a power which was 
to be the same throughout the Union, should 
be confided to State sovereignty which 
could not rightfully act beyond its own ter- 
ritorial limits.” 

The act of 1793 was, upon these grounds, 
adjudged to be a constitutional exercise of 
the powers of Congress. 

It is to be observed from the report of 
Priggs’ case that Pennsylvania, by her at- 
torney-general, pressed the argument that 
the obligation to surrender fugitive slaves 
was on the States and for the States, subject 
to the restriction that they should not pass 
laws or establish regulations liberating such 
fugitives; that the Constitution did not take 
from the States the right to determine the 
status of all persons within their respective 
jurisdictions; that it was for the State in 
which the alleged fugitive was found to de- 
termine, through her courts or in such 
modes as she prescribed, whether the per- 
son arrested was, in fact, a freeman or a fugl- 
tive slave; that the sole power of the gen- 
eral government in the premises was, by 
judicial instrumentality, to restrain and cor- 
rect, not to forbid and prevent in the ab- 
sence of hostile State action; and that, for 
the general government to assume primary 
authority to legislate on the subject of fugi- 
tive slaves, to the exclusion of the States, 
would be a dangerous encroachment on 
State sovereignty. But to such suggestions 
this court turned a deaf ear, and adjudged 
that primary legislation by Congress to en- 
force the master’s right was authorized by 
the Constitution. 

We next come to the Fugitive Slave Act 
of 1850, the constitutionality of which 
rested, as did that of 1793, solely upon the 
implied power of Congress to enforce the 
master’s rights. The provisions of that act 
were far in advance of previous legislation. 
They placed at the disposal of the master 
seeking to recover his fugitive slave, sub- 
stantially the whole power of the nation. It 
invested commissioners, appointed under the 
act, with power to summon the posse com- 
itatus for the enforcement of its provisions, 
and commanded all good citizens to assist 
in its prompt and efficient execution when- 
ever their services were required as part of 
the posse comitatus. Without going into the 
details of that act, it is sufficient to say that 
Congress omitted from it nothing which the 
utmost ingenuity could suggest as essential 
to the successful enforcement of the master’s 
claim to recover his fugitive slave. And this 
court, in Ableman v. Booth, 21 How. 506, 
adjudged it to be “in all of its provisions 
fully authorized by the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

The only other case, prior to the adoption 
of the recent amendments, to which refer- 
ence will be made, is that of Dred Scott v. 
Sanford, 19 How. 399. That case was in- 
stituted in a circuit court of the United 
States by Dred Scott, claiming to be a citi- 
zen of Missouri, the defendant being a citizen 
of another State. Its object was to assert 
the title of himself and family to freedom. 
The defendant pleaded in abatement that 
Scott—being of African descent, whose an- 
cestors, of pure African blood, were brought 
into this country and sold as slaves—was 
not a citizen. The only matter in issue, 
said the court, was whether the descendants 
of slaves thus imported and sold, when they 
should be emancipated, or who were born 
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of parents who had become free before their 
birth, are citizens of a State in the sense 
in which the word “citizen” is used in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

In determining that question the court 
institutec an inquiry as to who were citizens 
of the several States at the adoption of the 
Constitution, and who, at that time, were 
recognized as the people whose rights and 
liberties had been violated by the British 
government. The result was a declaration, 
by this court, speaking by Chief Justice 
Taney, that the legislation and histories of 
the times, and the language used in the 
Declaration of Independence, showed “that 
neither the class of persons who had been 
imported as slaves, nor their descendants, 
whether they had become free or not, were 
then acknowledged as a part of the people, 
nor intended to be included in the general 
words used in that instrument;" that “they 
had for more than a century before been 
regarded as beings of an inferior race, and 
altogether unfit to associate with the white 
race, either in social or political relations, 
and so far inferior that they had no rights 
which the white man was bound to respect, 
and that the negro might justly and lawfully 
be reduced to slavery for his benefit;” that 
he was “bought and sold, and treated as an 
ordinary article of merchandise and traffic, 
whenever a profit could be made by it:“ and, 
that “this opinion was at that time fixed and 
universal in the civilized portion of the 
white race. It was regarded as an axiom in 
morals as well as in politics, which no one 
thought of disputing, or supposed to be open 
to dispute; and men in every grade and posi- 
tion in society daily and habitually acted 
upon it in their private pursuits, as well as 
in matters of public concern, without for a 
moment doubting the correctness of this 
opinion.” 

The judgment of the court was that the 
words “people of the United States” and 
“citizens” meant the same thing, both de- 
scribing “the political body who, according 
to our republican institutions, form the sov- 
ereignty and hold the power and conduct 
the government through their representa- 
tives;” that “they are what we familiarly call 
the ‘sovereign people,’ and every citizen is 
one of this people and a constituent member 
of this sovereignty:“ but, that the class of 
persons described in the plea in abatement 
did not compose a portion of this people, 
were not “included, and were not intended 
to be included, under the word ‘citizens’ in 
the Constitution;” that, therefore, they 
could “claim none of the rights and privi- 
leges which that instrument provides for and 
secures to citizens of the United States;” 
that, “on the contrary, they were at that 
time considered as a subordinate and inferior 
class of beings, who had been subjugated by 
the dominant race, and, whether emanci- 
pated or not, yet remained subject to their 
authority, and had no rights or privileges 
but such as those who held the power and 
the government might choose to grant them.” 

Such were the relations which formerly ex- 
isted between the governent, whether na- 
tional or state, an the descendants, whether 
free or in bondage, of those of African blood, 
who had been imported into this country and 
sold as slaves. 

The first section of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment provides that “neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their juris- 
diction.” Its second section declares that 
“Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” This 
amendment was followed by the Civil Rights 
Act of April 9, 1866, which, among other 
things, provided that “all persons born in 
the United States, and not subject to any 
foreign power, excluding Indians not taxed, 
are hereby declared to be citizens of the 
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United States.” 14 Stat. 27. The power of 
Congress, in this mode, to elevate the en- 
franchised race to national citizenship, was 
maintained by the supporters of the act of 
1866 to be as full and complete as its power, 
by general statute, to make the children, 
being of full age, of persons naturalized in 
this country, citizens of the United States 
without going through the process of nat- 
uralization. The act of 1866, in this 

was also likened to that of 1843, in which 
Congress declared “that the Stockbridge 
tribe of Indians, and each and every one of 
them, shall be deemed to be and are hereby 
declared to be, citizens of the United States 
to all intents and purposes, and shall be 
entitled to all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of such citizens, and shall in 
all respects be subject to the laws of the 
United States.” If the act of 1866 was valid 
in conferring national citizenship upon all 
embraced by its terms, then the colored 
race, enfranchised by the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, became citizens of the United States 
prior to the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. But, in the view which I take 
of the present case, it is not necessary to 
examine this question. 

The terms of the Thirteenth Amendment 
are absolute and universal. They embrace 
every race which then was, or might there- 
after be, within the United States. No race, 
as such, can be excluded from the benefits 
or rights thereby conferred. Yet, it is his- 
torically true that that amendment was sug- 
gested by the condition, in this country, of 
that race which had been declared, by this 
court, to have had—according to the opinion 
entertained by the most civilized portion 
of the white race, at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution—‘no rights which 
the white man was bound to respect,” none 
of the privileges or immunities secured by 
that instrument to citizens of the United 
States. It had reference, in a peculiar 
sense, to a people which (although the 
larger part of them were in slavery) had 
been invited by an act of Congress to aid in 
saving from overthrow a government which, 
theretofore, by all of its departments, had 
treated them as an inferior race, with no 
legal rights or privileges except such as the 
white race might choose to grant them. 

These are the circumstances under which 
the Thirteenth Amendment was proposed 
for adoption. They are now recalled only 
that we may better understand what was in 
the minds of the people when that amend- 
ment was considerec, and what were the 
mischiefs to be remedied and the grievances 
to be redressed by its adoption. 

We have seen that the power of Congress, 
by legislation, to enforce the master’s right 
to have his slave delivered upon claim was 
implied from the recognition of that right 
in the national Constitution. But the power 
conferred by the Thirteenth Amendment does 
not rest upon implication or inference. 
Those who framed it were not ignorant of 
the discussion, covering many years of our 
country’s history, as to the constitutional 
power of Congress to enact the Fugitive Slave 
Laws of 1793 and 1850. When, therefore, it 
was determined, by a change in the funda- 
mental law, to uproot the institution of 
slavery wherever it existed in the land, and 
to establish universal freedom, there was a 
fixed purpose to place the authority of Con- 
gress in the premises beyond the possibility 
of a doubt. Therefore, ex industria, power 
to enforce the Thirteenth Amendment, by 
appropriate legislation, was 


guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. United States v. Reese, 92 U.S. 
214; Strauder v. West Virginia, 100 U.S. 303. 
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That doctrine ought not now to be aban- 
doned when the inquiry is not as to an 
implied power to protect the master’s rights, 
but what may Congress, under powers ex- 
pressly granted, do for the protection of 
freedom and the rights necessarily inhering 
in a state of freedom. 

The Thirteenth Amendment, it is con- 
ceded, did something more than to prohibit 
slavery as an institution, resting upon dis- 
tinctions of race, and upheld by positive law. 
My brethren admit that it established and 
decreed universal civil freedom throughout 
the United States. But did the freedom thus 
established involve nothing more than ex- 
emption from actual slavery? Was nothing 
more intended than to forbid one man 
from owning another as property? Was it 
the purpose of the nation simply to destroy 
the institution, and then remit the race, 
theretofore held in bondage, to the several 
States for such protection, in their civil 
rights, necessarily growing out of freedom, 
as those States, in their discretion, might 
choose to provide? Were the States against 
whose protest the institution was destroyed, 
to be left free, so far as national interference 
was concerned, to make or allow discrim- 
inations against that race, as such, in the 
enjoyment of those fundamental rights which 
by universal concession, inhere in a state of 
freedom? Had the Thirteenth Amendment 
stopped with the sweeping declaration, in its 
first section, against the existence of slavery 
and involuntary servitude, except for crime, 
Congress would have had the power, by im- 
plication, according to the doctrines of Prigg 
v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, repeated 
in Strauder v. West Virginia, to protect the 
freedom established, and consequently, to 
secure the enjoyment of such civil rights as 
were fundamental in freedom. That it can 
exert its authority to that extent is made 
clear, and was intended to be made clear, 
by the express grant of power contained in 
the second section of the Amendment. 

That there are burdens and disabilities 
which constitute badges of slavery and servi- 
tude, and that the power to enforce by ap- 
propriate legislation the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment may be exerted by legislation of a 
direct and primary character, for the eradi- 
cation, not simply of the institution, but of 
its badges and incidents, are propositions 
which ought to be deemed indisputable. 
They lie at the foundation of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1866. Whether that act was 
authorized by the Thirteenth Amendment 
alone, without the support which it subse- 
quently received from the Fourteenth 
Amendment, after the adoption of which it 
was reenacted with some additions, my 
brethren do not consider it necessary to in- 
quire. But I submit, with all respect to 
them, that its constitutionality is conclu- 
sively shown by their opinion. They admit, 
as I have said, that the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment established freedom; that there are 
burdens and disabilities, the necessary inci- 
dents of slavery, which constitute its sub- 
stance and visible form; that Congress, by 
the act of 1866, passed in view of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment, before the Fourteenth 
was adopted, undertook to remove certain 
burdens and disabilities, the necessary inci- 
dents of slavery, and to secure to all citizens 
of every race and color, and without regard 
to previous servitude, those fundamental 
rights which are the essence of civil free- 
dom, namely, the same right to make and 
enforce contracts, to sue, be parties, give 
evidence, and to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, 
and convey property as is enjoyed by white 
citizens; that under the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, Congress has to do with slavery and 
its incidents; and that legislation, so far as 
necessary or proper to eradicate all forms 
and incidents of slavery and involuntary 
servitude, may be direct and primary, oper- 
ating upon the acts of individuals, whether 
sanctioned by State legislation or not. 
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The propositions being conceded, it is im- 
possible, as it seems to me, to question the 
constitutional validity of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1866. I do not contend that the Thir- 
teenth Amendment invests Congress with 
authority, by legislation, to define and regu- 
late the entire body of the civil rights which 
citizens enjoy, or may enjoy, in the several 
States. But I hold that since slavery, as the 
court has repeatedly declared, Slaughter- 
house Cases, 16 Wall. 36; Strauder v. West 
Virginia, 100 U.S. 303, was the moving or prin- 
cipal cause of the adoption of that amend- 
ment, and since that institution rested 
wholly upon the inferiority, as a race, of 
those held in bondage, their freedom neces- 
sarily involved immunity from, and protec- 
tion against, all discrimination against them, 
because of their race, in respect of such civil 
rights as belong to freemen of other races. 
Congress, therefore, under its express power 
to enforce that amendment, by appropriate 
legislation, may enact laws to protect that 
people against the deprivation, because of 
their race, of any civil rights granted to 
other freemen in the same State; and such 
legislation may be of a direct and primary 
character, operating upon States, their officers 
and agents, and, also, upon, at least, such 
individuals and corporations as exercise pub- 
lic functions and wield power and authority 
under the State. 

To test the correctness of this position, let 
us suppose that, prior to the adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, a State had 
passed a statute denying to freemen of Afri- 
can descent, resident within its limits, the 
same right which was accorded to white per- 
sons, of making and enforcing contracts, and 
of inheriting, purchasing, leasing, selling, and 
conveying property; or a statute subjecting 
colored people to severer punishment for par- 
ticular offenses than was prescribed for white 
persons, or excluding that race from the 
benefit of the laws exempting homesteads 
from execution. Recall the legislation of 
1865-6 in some of the States, of which this 
court, in the Slaughter House Cases, said, 
that it imposed upon the colored race oner- 
ous disabilities and burdens; curtailed their 
rights in the pursuit of life, liberty and 
property to such an extent that their free- 
dom was of little value; forbade them to 
appear in the towns in any other character 
than menial servants; required them to re- 
side on and cultivate the soil, without the 
right to purchase or own it; excluded them 
from many occupations of gain; and denied 
them the privilege of giving testimony in 
the courts where a white man was a party. 
16 Wall. 57. Can there be any doubt that 
all such enactments might have been reached 
by direct legislation upon the part of Con- 
gress under its express power to enforce the 
Thirteenth Amendment? Would any court 
have hesitated to declare that such legisla- 
tion imposed badges of servitude in conflict 
with the civil freedom ordained by that 
amendment? That it would have been also 
in conflict with the Fourteenth Amendment, 
because inconsistent with the fundamental 
rights of American citizenship, does not 
prove that it would have been consistent 
with the Thirteenth Amendment. 

What has been said is sufficient to show 
that the power of Congress under the Thir- 
teenth Amendment is not necessarily re- 
stricted to legislation against slavery as an 
institution upheld by positive law, but may 
be exerted to the extent, at least, of protect- 
ing the liberated race against discrimination, 
in respect of legal rights belonging to free- 
men, where such discrimination is based 
upon race. 

It remains now to inquire what are the 
legal rights of colored persons in respect of 
the accommodations, privileges and facilities 
of public conveyances, inns and places of 
public amusement? 

First, as to public conveyances on land and 
water. In New Jersey Steam Navigation Co. 
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v. Merchants’ Bank, 6 How. 344, this court, 
speaking by Mr. Justice Nelson, said that a 
common carrier is “in the exercise of a sort 
of public office, and has public duties to per- 
form, from which he should not be permitted 
to exonerate himself without the assent of 
the parties concerned.” To the same effect 
is Munn v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 113. In Olcott v. 
Supervisors, 16 Wall. 678, it was ruled that 
railroads are public highways, established by 
authority of the State for the public use; 
that they are none the less public highways, 
becaused controlled and owned by private 
corporations; that it is a part of the func- 
tion of government to make and maintain 
highways for the convenience of the public; 
that no matter who is the agent, or what is 
the the function performed is that 
of the State; that although the owners may 
be private companies, they may be compelled 
to permit the public to use these works in 
the manner in which they can be used; that, 
upon these grounds alone, have the courts 
sustained the investiture of railroad cor- 

with the State’s right of eminent 
domain, or the right of municipal corpora- 
tions, under legislative authority, to assess, 
levy and collect taxes to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads. 

So in Township of Queensbury v. Culver, 
19 Wall. 83, it was said that a municipal 
subscription of railroad stock was in aid of 
the construction and maintenance of a pub- 
lic highway, and for the promotion of a 
public use. in Township of Pine 
Grove v. Talcott, 19 Wall. 666: “Though the 
corporation [railroad] was private, its work 
was public, as much so as if it were to be 
constructed by the State.” To the like effect 
are numerous adjudications in this and the 
State courts with which the profession is 
familiar. The Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts in Inhabitants of Worcester 
v. The Western R.R. Corporation, 4 Met. 564, 
said in reference to a railroad: 

“The establishment of that great thor- 
oughfare is regarded as a public work, estab- 
lished by public authority, intended for the 
public use and benefit, the use of which is 
secured to the whole community, and con- 
stitutes, therefore, like a canal, turnpike, or 
highway, a public easement. It is true that 
the real and personal property, necessary 
to the establishment and management of 
the railroad, is vested in the corporation; 
but it is in trust for the public.” In Erie, 
Etc., R.R. Co. v. Casey, 26 Penn. St. 287, the 
court, referring to an act repealing the 
charter of a railroad, and under which the 
State took possession of the road, said: “It is 
a public highway, solemnly devoted to pub- 
lic use, When the lands were taken it was 
for such use, or they could not have been 
taken at all. Railroads established upon 
land taken by the right of eminent domain 
by authority of the commonwealth, created 
by her laws as thoroughfares for commerce, 
are her highways. No corporation has prop- 
erty in them, though it may have franchises 
annexed to and exercisable within them.” 

In many courts it has been held that be- 
cause of the public interest in such a cor- 
poration the land of a railroad company can- 
not be levied on and sold under execution 


ernmental agency, created primarily for pub- 
lic purposes, and subject to be controlled 
for the public benefit. Upon this ground 
the State, when unfettered by contract, may 
regulate, in its discretion, the rates of fares 
of passengers and freight. And upon this 
ground, too, the State may regulate the en- 
tire management of railroads in all matters 
affecting the convenience and safety of the 
public; as, for example, by regulating speed, 

stops of prescribed length at sta- 
tions, and prohibiting discriminations and 
favoritism. If the corporation neglect or re- 
fuse to discharge its duties to the public, it 
may be coerced to do so by appropriate pro- 
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ceedings in the name or in behalf of the 
State. 


Such being the relations these corpora- 
tions hold to the public, it would seem that 
the right of a colored person to use an im- 
proved public highway, upon the terms ac- 
corded to freemen of other races, is as funda- 
mental, in the state of freedom established 
in this country, as are any of the rights 
which my brethren concede to be so far 
fundamental as to be deemed the essence of 
civil freedom. Personal liberty consists,” 
says Blackstone, “in the power of locomotion, 
of changing situation, or removing one’s 
person to whatever places one’s own inclina- 
tion may direct, without restraint, unless by 
due course of law.” 

But of what value is this right of loco- 
motion, if it may be clogged by such burdens 
as Congress intended by the act of 1875 to 
remove? They are burdens which lay at the 
very foundation of the institution of slav- 
ery as it once existed. They are not to be 
sustained, except upon the assumption that 
there is. in this land of universal liberty, a 
class which may still be discriminated 
against, even in respect of rights of a 
character so n and supreme, that, 
deprived of their enjoyment in common 
with others, a freeman is not only branded 
as one inferior and infected, but, in the 
competitions of life, is robbed of some of 
the most essential means of existence; and 
all this solely because they belong to a par- 
ticular race which the nation has liberated. 
The Thirteenth Amendment alone obliter- 
ated the race line, so far as all rights funda- 
mental in a state of freedom are concerned. 

Second, as to inns. The same general ob- 
servations which have been made as to rail- 
roads are applicable to inns. The word ‘inn’ 
has a technical legal signification. It means, 
in the act of 1875, just what it meant at 
common law. A mere private boarding- 
house is not an inn, nor is its keeper sub- 
ject to the responsibilities, or entitled to the 
privileges of a common innkeeper. “To con- 
stitute one an innkeeper, within the legal 
force of that term, he must keep a house 
of entertainment or lodging for all travellers 
or wayfayers who might choose to accept the 
same, being of good character or conduct.” 
Redfield on Carriers, etc, §575. Says Judge 
Story: 

“An innkeeper may be defined to be the 
keeper of a common inn for the lodging and 
entertainment of travellers and passengers, 
their horses and attendants. An innkeeper 
is bound to take in all travellers and way- 
faring persons, and to entertain them, if he 
can accommodate them, for a reasonable 
compensation; and he must guard their 
goods with proper diligence. * * Hf an 
innkeeper improperly refuses to receive or 
provide for a guest, he is liable to be indicted 
therefor. * * * They (carriers of passen- 
gers) are no more at liberty to refuse a 
passenger, if they have sufficient room and 
accommodations, than an innkeeper is to re- 
fuse suitable room and accommodations to a 
guest.“ Story on Bailments, 51 475-6. 

In Rez v. Ivens, Carrington & Payne, 213, 
32 E. C. L. 495, the court, speaking by Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, said: 

“An indictment lies against an innkeeper 
who refuses to receive a guest, he having at 
the time room in his house; and either the 
price of the guest’s entertainment being 
tendered to him, or such circumstances oc- 
curring as will dispense with that tender. 
This law is founded in good sense. The inn- 
Keeper is not to select his guests. He has no 
right to say to one, you shall come to my inn, 
and to another you shall not, as every one 
coming and conducting himself in a proper 
manner has a right to be received; and for 
this purpose innkeepers are a sort of public 
servants, they having in return a kind of 
privilege of entertaining travellers and sup- 
plying them with what they want.” 

These authorities are sufficient to show 
that a keeper of an inn is in the exercise of 
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a quasi public employment. The law gives 
him special privileges and he is charged with 
certain duties and responsibilities to the 
public. The public nature of his employ- 
ment forbids him from discriminating 
against any person asking admission as a 
guest on account of the race or color of that 
person, 

Third. As to places of public amusement. 
It may be argued that the managers of such 
places have no duties to perform with which 
the public are, in any legal sense, concerned, 
or with which the public have any right to 
interfere; and, that the exclusion of a black 
man from a place of public amusement, on 
account of his race, or the denial to him, on 
that ground, of equal accommodations at 
such places, violates no legal right for the 
vindication of which he may invoke the aid 
of the courts. My answer is, that places of 
public amusement, within the meaning of 
the act of 1875, are such as are established 
and maintained under direct license of the 


law. The authority to establish and main- 
tain them comes from the public. The 
colored race is a part of that public. The 


local government granting the license repre- 
sents them as well as all other races within 
its jurisdiction, A license from the public 
to establish a place of public amusement, 
imports, in law, equality of right, at such 
places, among all the members of that public. 
This must be so, unless it be—which I 
deny—that the common municipal govern- 
ment of all the people may, in the exertion of 
its powers, conferred for the benefit of all, 
discriminate or authorize discrimination 
against a particular race, solely because of 
its former condition of servitude. 

I also submit, whether it can be said—in 
view of the doctrines of this court as an- 
nounced in Munn v. State of Illinois, 94 
U.S. 113, and reaffirmed in Peik v. Chicago 
& N.W. Railway Co., 94 U.S. 164—that the 

ent of places of public amusement 
is a purely private matter, with which gov- 
ernment has no rightful concern? In the 
Munn case the question was whether the 
State of Illinois could fix, by law, the maxi- 
mum of charges for the storage of grain in 
certain warehouses in that State—the pri- 
vate property of individual citizens. After 
quoting a remark attributed to Lord Chief 
Justice Hale, to the effect that when private 
property is “affected with a public interest 
it ceases to be juris privati only,” the court 
says: 

“Property does become clothed with a 
public interest when used in a manner to 
make it of public consequence and affect the 
community at large. When, therefore, one 
devotes his property to a use in which the 
public has an interest, he, in effect, grants 
to the public an interest in that use, and 
must submit to be controlled by the public 
for the common good, to the extent of the 
interest he has thus created. He may with- 
draw his grant by discontinuing the use, but, 
so long as he maintains the use, he must 
submit to the control.” 

The doctrines of Munn v. Illinois have 
never been modified by this court, and I am 
justified, upon the authority of that case, in 
saying that places of public amusement, con- 
ducted under the authority of the law, are 
clothed with a public interest, because used 
in a manner to make them of public conse- 
quence and to affect the community at large. 
The law may therefore regulate, to some ex- 
tent, the mode in which they shall be con- 
ducted, and, consequently, the public have 
rights in respect of such places, which may be 
vindicated by the law. It is consequently not 
a matter purely of private concern. 

Congress has not, in these matters, entered 
the domain of State control and supervision. 
It does not, as I have said, assume to pre- 
scribe the general conditions and limitations 
under which inns, public conveyances, and 
places of public amusement, shall be con- 
ducted or managed. It simply declares, in 
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effect, that since the nation has established 
universal freedom in this country, for all 
time, there shall be no discrimination, based 
merely upon race or color, in respect of the 
accommodations and advantages of public 
conveyances, inns, and places of public 
amusement. 

I am of the opinion that such discrimina- 
tion practiced by corporations and individ- 
uals in the exercise of their public or quasi- 
public functions is a badge of servitude the 
imposition of which Congress may prevent 
under its power, by appropriate legislation, 
to enforce the Thirteenth Amendment; and, 
consequently, without reference to its en- 
larged power under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the act of March 1, 1875, is not, in 
my judgment, repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion. 

It remains now to consider these cases 
with reference to the power Congress has 

since the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Much that has been 
said as to the power of Congress under the 
Thirteenth Amendment is applicable to this 
branch of the discussion, and will not be re- 


Before the adoption of the recent amend- 
ments, it had become, as we have seen, the 
established doctrine of this court that 
negroes, whose ancestors had been imported 
and sold as slaves, could not become citizens 
of a State, or even of the United States, 
with the rights and privileges guaranteed to 
citizens by the national Constitution; fur- 
ther, that one might have all the rights 
and privileges of a citizen of a State without 
being a citizen in the sense in which that 
word was used in the national Constitution, 
and without being entitled to the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the several 
States. Still, further, between the adoption 
of the Thirteenth Amendment and the pro- 
posal by Congress of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, on June 16, 1866, the statute books of 
several of the States, as we have seen, had 
become loaded down with enactments which, 
under the guise of Apprentice, Vagrant, and 
Contract regulations, sought to keep the 
colored race in a condition, practically, of 
servitude. It was openly announced that 
whatever might be the rights which persons 
of that race had, as freemen, under the 
guarantees of the national Constitution, they 
could not become citizens of a State, with 
the privileges belonging to citizens, except 
by the consent of such State; consequently, 
that their civil rights, as citizens of the State, 
depended entirely upon State legislation. To 
meet this new peril to the black race, that 
the p of the nation might not be 
doubted or defeated, and by way of further 
enlargement of the power of Congress, the 
Fourteenth Amendment was proposed for 
adoption. 

Remembering that this court, in the 
Slaughter-House cases, declared that the one 
pervading purpose found in all the recent 
amendments, lying at the foundation of 
each, and without which none of them 
would have been suggested—was “the free- 
dom of the slave race, the security and firm 
establishment of that freedom, and the pro- 
tection of the newly-made freeman and 
citizen from the oppression of those who had 
formerly exercised unlimited dominion over 
him”—that each amendment was addressed 
primarily to the grievances of that race—let 
us proceed to consider the language of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

Its first and fifth sections are in these 
words: 

“Sec. 1. All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
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deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 
. 0 . * . 

“Sec. 5. That Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article.” 

It was adjudged in Strauder v. West Vir- 
ginia, 100 U.S. 303, and Ex parte Virginia, 100 
U.S. 339, and my brethren concede, that 
positive rights and privileges were intended 
to be secured, and are in fact secured, by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

But when, under what circumstances, and 
to what extent, may Congress, by means of 
legislation, exert its power to enforce the 
provisions of this amendment? The theory 
of the opinion of the majority of the court— 
the foundation upon which their reasoning 
seems to rest—is, that the general govern- 
ment cannot, in advance of hostile State 
laws or hostile State proceedings, actively 
interfere for the protection of any of the 
rights, privileges, and immunities secured 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. It is said 
that such rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties are secured by way of prohibition against 
State laws and State proceedings affecting 
such rights and privileges, and by power 
given to Congress to legislate for the purpose 
of carrying such prohibition into effect; also, 
that congressional legislation must neces- 
sarily be predicated upon such supposed 
State laws or State proceedings, and be di- 
rected to the correction of their operation 
and effect. 

In illustration of its position, the court 
refers to the clause of the Constitution for- 
bidding the passage by a State of any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts. That 
clause does not, I submit, furnish a proper 
illustration of the scope and effect of the 
fifth section of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
No express power is given Congress to en- 
force, by p direct legislation, the pro- 
hibition upon State laws impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts. Authority is, indeed, 
conferred to enact all necessary and proper 
laws for carrying into execution the enu- 
merated powers of Congress and all other 
powers vested by the Constitution in the 
government of the United States or in any 
department or officer thereof. And, as here- 
tofore shown, there is also, by necessary im- 
plication, power in Congress, by legislation, 
to protect a right derived from the national 
Constitution, But a prohibition upon a 
State is not a power in Congress or in the 
national government. It is simply a denial 
of power to the State. And the only mode 
in which the inhibition upon State laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts can 
be enforced, is, indirectly, through the 
courts, in suits where the parties raise some 
question as to the constitutional validity of 
such laws. The judicial power of the United 
States extends to such suits for the reason 
that they are suits arising under the Con- 
stitution. The Fourteenth Amendment pre- 
sents the first instance in our history of the 
investiture of Congress with affirmative pow- 
er, by legislation, to enforce an express 
prohibition upon the States. It is not said 
that the judicial power of the nation may 
be exerted for the enforcement of that 
amendment. No enlargement of the judicial 
power was required, for it is clear that had 
the fifth section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment been entirely omitted, the judiciary 
could have stricken down all State laws and 
nullified all State proceedings in hostility 
to rights and privileges secured or recog- 
nized by that amendment. The power given 
is, in terms, by congressional legislation, to 
enforce the provisions of the amendment. 

The assumption that this amendment con- 
sists wholly of prohibitions upon State laws 
and State proceedings in hostility to its pro- 
visions, is unauthorized by its language. The 
first clause of the first section—"“All persons 
born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citi- 
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zens of the United States, and of the State 
wherein they reside“ —is of a distinctly af- 
firmative character. In its application to 
the colored race, previously liberated, it 
created and granted, as well citizenship of 
the United States, as citizenship of the State 
in which they respectively resided. It in- 
troduced all of that race, whose ancestors 
had been imported and sold as slaves, at once, 
into the political community known as the 
“People of the United States.” They became, 
instantly, citizens of the United States, and 
of their respective States. Further, they 
were brought, by this supreme act of the 
nation, within the direct operation of that 
provision of the Constitution which declares 
that “the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States.” Art. 4, § 2. 

The citizenship thus acquired, by that race, 
in virtue of an affirmative grant from the 
nation, may be protected, not alone by the 
judicial branch of the government, but by 
congressional legislation of a primary direct 
character; this, because the power of Con- 
gress is not restricted to the enforcement of 
prohibitions upon State laws or State action. 
It is, in terms distinct and positive, to en- 
force “the provisions of this article” of 
amendment; not simply those of a prohibi- 
tive character, but the provisions—all of the 
provisions—affirmative and prohibitive, of the 
amendment. It is, therefore, a grave mis- 
conception to suppose that the fifth section 
of the amendment has reference exclusively 
to express prohibitions upon State laws or 
State action. If any right was created by 
that amendment, the grant of power, 
through appropriate legislation, to enforce 
its provisions, authorizes Congress, by means 
of legislation, operating throughout the en- 
tire Union, to guard, secure, and protect that 
right. 

It is, therefore, an essential inquiry what, 
if any, right, privilege or immunity was 
given, by the nation, to colored persons, 
when they were made citizens of the State 
in which they reside? Did the constitutional 
grant of State citizenship to that race, of its 
own force, invest them with any rights, 
privileges and immunities whatever? That 
they became entitled, upon the adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, “to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
eral States,” within the meaning of section 
2 of article 4 of the Constitution, no one, I 
suppose, will for a moment question. What 
are the privileges and immunities to which, 
by that clause of the Constitution, they be- 
came entitled? To this it may be answered, 
generally, upon the authority of the ad- 
judged cases, that they are those which are 
fundamental in citizenship in a free republi- 
can government, such as are “common to 
the citizens of the latter States under their 
constitutions and laws by virtue of their 
being citizens.” Of that provision it has 
been said, with the approval of this court, 
that no other one in the Constitution has 
tended so strongly to constitute the citizens 
of the United States one people. Ward v. 
Maryland, 12 Wall. 418; Corfield v. Coryell, 
4 Wash. C. C. 371; Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall. 
168; Slaughter-house cases, 16 id. 36. 

Although this court has wisely forborne 
any attempt, by a comprehensive definition, 
to indicate all of the privileges and immu- 
nities to which the citizen of a State is 
entitled, of right, when within the jurisdic- 
tion of other States, I hazard nothing, in 
view of former adjudications, in saying that 
no State can sustain her denial to colored 
citizens of other States, while within her 
limits, of privileges or immunities, funda- 
mental in republican citizenship, upon the 
ground that she accords such privileges and 
immunities only to her white citizens and 
withholds them from her colored citizens. 
The colored citizens of other States, within 
the jurisdiction of that State, could claim, 
in virtue of section 2 of article 4 of the 
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Constitution, every privilege and immunity 
which that State secures to her white citi- 
zens. Otherwise, it would be in the power 
of any State, by discriminating class legisla- 
tion against its own citizens of a 

race or color, to withhold from citizens of 
other States, belonging to that proscribed 
race or color, to withhold from citizens of 
immunities of the character regarded by all 
courts as fundamental in citizenship; and 
that, too, when the constitutional guaranty 
is that the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to “all privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the several States.” No State 
may, by discrimination against a portion of 
its own citizens of a particular race, in re- 
spect of privileges and immunities funda- 
mental in citizenship, impair the constitu- 
tional right of citizens of other States, of 
whatever race, to enjoy in that State all 
such privileges and immunities as are there 
accorded to her most favored citizens. A 
colored citizen of Ohio or Indiana, while 
in the jurisdiction of Tennessee, is entitled 
to enjoy any privilege or immunity, funda- 
mental in citizenship, which is given to 
citizens of the white race in the latter State. 
It is not to be supposed that any one will 
controvert this proposition. 

But what was secured to colored citizens 
of the United States—as between them and 
their respective States—by the national 
grant to them of State citizenship? With 
what rights, privileges, or immunities did 
this grant invest them? There is one, if 
there be no other—exemption from race dis- 
crimination in respect of any civil right be- 
longing to citizens of the white race in the 
same State. That, surely, is their constitu- 
tional privilege when within the jurisdic- 
tion of other States. And such must be 
their constitutional right, in their own State, 
unless the recent amendments be splendid 
baubles, thrown out to delude those who de- 
served fair and generous treatment at the 
hands of the nation. Citizenship in this 
country necessarily imports at least equality 
of civil rights among citizens of every race 
in the same State. It is fundamental in 
American citizenship that, in respect of such 
rights, there shall be no discrimination by 
the State, or its officers, or by individuals 
or corporations exercising public functions 
or authority, against any citizen because of 
his race or previous condition of servitude. 
In United States v. Kruikshank, 92 U.S. 542, 
it was said at page 555, that the rights of 
life and personal liberty are natural rights 
of man, and that “the equality of the rights 
of citizens is a principle of republicanism.” 
And in Ex parte Virginia, 100 U.S. 334, the 
emphatic language of this court is that “one 
great purpose of these amendments was to 
raise the colored race from that condition 
of inferiority and servitude in which most 
of them had previously stood, into perfect 
equality of civil rights with all other persons 
within the jurisdiction of the States.” So, 
in Strauder v. West Virginia, 100 U.S. 306, 
the court, alluding to the Fourteenth 
Amendment, said: “This is one of a series of 
constitutional provisions having a common 
purpose, namely, securing to a race recently 
emancipated, a race that through many gen- 
erations had been held in slavery, all the 
civil rights that the superior race enjoy.” 
Again, in Neal v. Delaware, 103 U.S. 386, it 
was ruled that this amendment was de- 
signed, primarily, “to secure to the colored 
race, thereby invested with the rights, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities of citizenship, the 
enjoyment of all the civil rights that, under 
the law, are enjoyed by white persons.” 

The language of this court with reference 
to the Fifteenth Amendment, adds to the 
force of this view. In United States v. Cruik- 
shank, it was said: “In United States v. Reese, 
92 US. 214, we held that the Fifteenth 
Amendment has invested the citizens of 
the United States with a new constitutional 
right, which is exemption from discrimina- 
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tion in the exercise of the elective franchise, 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. From this it appears that 
the right of suffrage is not a necessary attri- 
bute of national citizenship, but that exemp- 
tion from discrimination in the exercise of 
that right on account of race, et cetera, is. 
The right to vote in the States comes from 
the States; but the right of exemption from 
the prohibited discrimination comes from the 
United States. The first has not been granted 
or secured by the Constitution of the United 
States, but the last has been.” 

Here, in language at once clear and forci- 
ble, is stated the principle for which I 
contend. It can scarcely be claimed that 
exemption from race discrimination, in re- 
spect of civil rights, against those to whom 
State citizenship was granted by the nation, 
is any less, for the colored race, a new con- 
stitutional right, derived from and secured 
by the national Constitution, than is exemp- 
tion from such discrimination in the exercise 
of the elective franchise. It cannot be that 
the latter is an attribute of national citizen- 
ship, while the other is not essential in 
national citizenship, or fundamental in State 
citizenship. 

If, then, exemption from discrimination, 
in respect of civil rights, is a new consti- 
tutional right, secured by the grant of State 
citizenship to colored citizens of the United 
States—and I do not see how this can now be 
questioned—why may not the nation, by 
means of its own legislation of a primary 
direct character, guard, protect and enforce 
that right? It is a right and privilege which 
the nation conferred. It did not come from 
the States in which those colored citizens 
reside. It has been the established doctrine 
of this court during all its history, accepted 
as essential to the national supremacy, that 
Congress, in the absence of a positive dele- 
gation of power to the State legislatures, may, 
by its own legislation, enforce and protect 
any right derived from or created by the 
national Constitution. It was so declared in 
Prigg v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It 
was reiterated in United States v. Reese, 92 
U.S. 214, where the court said that “rights 
and immunities created by and dependent 
upon the Constitution of the United States 
can be protected by Congress. The form and 
manner of the protection may be such as 
Congress, in the legitimate exercise of its 
discretion, shall provide. These may be 
varied to meet the necessities of the partic- 
ular right to be protected.” It was dis- 
tinctly reaffirmed in Strauder v. West Vir- 
ginia, 100 U.S. 310, where we said that “a 
right or immunity created by the Consti- 
tution or only guaranteed by it, even with- 
out any express delegation of power, may be 
protected by Congress.” How then can it 
be claimed in view of the declarations of this 
court in former cases, that exemption of 
colored citizens, within their States, from 
race discrimination, in respect of the civil 
rights of citizens, is not an immunity created 
or derived from the national Constitution? 

The court has always given a broad and 
liberal construction to the Constitution, so 
as to enable Congress, by legislation, to en- 
force rights secured by that instrument. 
The legislation which Congress may enact, 
in execution of its power to enforce the pro- 
visions of this amendment, is such as may 
be appropriate to protect the right granted. 
The word appropriate was undoubtedly used 
with reference to its meaning, as established 
by repeated decisions of this court. Under 
given circumstances, that which the court 
characterizes as corrective legislation might 
be deemed by Congress appropriate and en- 
tirely sufficlent. Under other circumstances 
primary direct legislation may be required. 
But it is for Congress, not the judiciary, to 
say what legislation is appropriate—that is— 
best adapted to the end to be attained. The 
judiciary may not, with safety to our insti- 
tutions, enter the domain of legislative dis- 
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cretion, and dictate the means which Con- 
gress shall employ in the exercise of its 
granted powers. That would be sheer usur- 
pation of the functions of a co-ordinate 
department, which, if often repeated, and 
permanently acquiesced in, would work a 
radical change in our system of government. 
In United States v. Fisher, 2 Cr. 358, the court 
said that “Congress must possess the choice 
of means, and must be empowered to use 
any means which are in fact conducive to 
the exercise of a power granted by the Con- 
stitution.” “The sound construction of the 
Constitution,” said Chief Justice Marshall, 
“must allow to the national legislature that 
discretion, with respect to the means by 
which the powers it confers are to be carried 
into execution, which will enable that body 
to perform the high duties assigned to it in 
the manner most beneficial to the people. 
Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not pro- 
hibited, but consist with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, are constitu- 
tional.” McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wh. 421. 

Must these rules of construction be now 
abandoned? Are the powers of the national 
legislature to be restrained in proportion as 
the rights and privileges, derived from the 
nation, are valuable? Are constitutional 
provisions, enacted to secure the dearest 
rights of freemen and citizens, to be sub- 
jected to that rule of construction, appli- 
cable to private Instruments, which requires 
that the words to be interpreted must be 
taken most strongly against those who em- 
ploy them? Or shall it be remembered that 
“a constitution of government, founded by 
the people for themselves and their posterity, 
and for objects of the most momentous na- 
ture—for perpetual union, for the establish- 
ment of justice, for the general welfare, and 
for a perpetuation of the blessings of lib- 
erty—necessarily requires that every inter- 
pretation of its powers should have a con- 
stant reference to these objects? No 
interpretation of the words in which those 
powers are granted can be a sound one, 
which narrows down their ordinary import 
so as to defeat those objects.” 1 Story 
Const. § 422. 

The opinion of the court, as I have said, 
proceeds upon the ground that the power of 
Congress to legislate for the protection of the 
rights and privileges secured by the Four- 
teenth Amendment cannot be brought into 
activity except with the view, and as it may 
become necessary, to correct and annul State 
laws and State proceedings in hostility to 
such rights and privileges. In the absence 
of State laws or State action adverse to such 
rights and privileges, the nation may not 
actively interfere for their protection and 
security, even against corporations and in- 
dividuals exercising public or quasi public 
functions. Such I understand to be the 
position of my brethren. If the grant to 
colored citizens of the United States of citi- 
zenship in their respective States, imports 
exemption from race discrimination, in their 
States, in respect of such civil rights as be- 
long to citizenship, then, to hold that the 
amendment remits that right to the States 
for their protection, primarily, and stays the 
hands of the nation, until it is assailed by 
State laws or State proceedings, is to adjudge 
that the amendment, so far from enlarging 
the powers of Congress—as we have hereto- 
fore said it did—not only curtails them, but 
reverses the policy which the general govern- 
ment has pursued from its very organization. 
Such an interpretation of the amendment is 
a denial to Congress of the power, by appro- 
priate legislation, to enforce one of its pro- 
visions, In view of the circumstances under 
which the recent amendments were incor- 
porated into the Constitution, and especially 
in view of the peculiar character of the new 
Tights they created and secured, it ought not 
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to be presumed that the general government 
has abdicated its authority, by national legis- 
lation, direct and primary in its character, 
to guard and protect privileges and immuni- 
ties secured by that instrument. 

Such an interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion ought not to be accepted if it be possible 
to avoid it. Its acceptance would lead to 
this anomalous result: that whereas, prior 
to the amendments, Congress, with the sanc- 
tion of this court, passed the most strin- 
gent laws—operating directly and primarily 
upon States and their officers and agents, 
as well as upon individuals—in vindication 
of slavery and the right of the master, it 
may not now, by legislation of a like pri- 
mary and direct character, guard, protect, 
and secure the freedom established, and the 
most essential right of the citizenship 
granted, by the constitutional amendments. 
With all respect for the opinion of others, 
I insist that the national legislature may, 
without transcending the limits of the Con- 
stitution, do for human liberty and the fun- 
damental rights of American citizenship, 
what it did, with the sanction of this court, 
for the protection of slavery and the rights 
of the masters of fugitive slaves. If fugi- 
tive slave laws, providing modes and pre- 
scribing penalties, whereby the master could 
seize and recover his fugitive slave, were 
legitimate exertions of an implied power to 
protect and enforce a right recognized by 
the Constitution, why shall the hands of 
Congress be tied, so that—under an express 
power, by appropriate legislation, to enforce 
a constitutional provision granting citizen- 
ship—it may not, by means of direct legisla- 
tion, bring the whole power of this Nation 
to bear upon States and their officers, and 
upon such individuals and corporations ex- 
ercising public functions as assume to 
abridge, impair, or deny rights confessedly 
secured by the supreme law of the land? 

It does not seem to me that the fact that, 
by the second clause of the first section of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, the States are 
expressly prohibited from making or enforc- 
ing laws abridging the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States, 
furnishes any sufficient reason for holding or 
main that the amendment was in- 
tended to deny Congress the power, by gen- 
eral, primary, and direct legislation, of pro- 
tecting citizens of the several States, being 
also citizens of the United States, against all 
discrimination, in respect of their rights as 
citizens, which is founded on race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

Such an interpretation of the amendment 
is plainly repugnant to its fifth section, con- 
ferring upon Congress power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce not merely the provi- 
sions containing prohibitions upon the 
States, but all of the provisions of the 
amendment, including the provisions, ex- 
press and implied, in the first clause of the 
first section of the article granting citizen- 
ship. This alone is sufficient for holding 
that Congress is not restricted to the enact- 
ment of laws adapted to counteract and 
redress the operation of State legislation, or 
the action of State officers, of the character 
prohibited by the amendment. It was per- 
fectly well known that the great danger to 
the equal enjoyment by citizens of their 
rights, as citizens, was to be apprehended 
not altogether from unfriendly State legis- 
lation, but from the hostile action of corpo- 
rations and individuals in the States. And 
it is to be presumed that it was intended, 
by that section, to clothe Congress with 
power and authority to meet that danger. 

If the rights intended to be secured by the 
act of 1875 are such as belong to the citizen, 
in common or equally with other citizens in 
the same State, then it is not to be denied 
that such legislation is peculiarly appropriate 
to the end which Congress is authorized to 
accomplish, viz., to protect the citizen, in 
respect of such rights, against discrimina- 
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tion on account of his race. Recurring to 
the specific prohibition in the Fourteenth 
Amendment upon the making or enforcing 
of State laws abridging the privileges of citi- 
zens of the United States, I remark that if, as 
held in the Slaughter-House cases, the privi- 
leges here referred to were those which be- 
longed to citizenship of the United States, 
as distinguished from those belonging to 
State citizenship, it was impossible for any 
State prior to the adoption of that amend- 
ment to have enforced laws of that char- 
acter. The judiciary could have annulled 
all such legislation under the provision that 
the Constitution shall be the supreme law 
of the land, anything in the constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The States were already under an 
implied prohibition not to abridge any 
privilege or immunity belonging to citizens 
of the United States as such. Consequently, 
the prohibition upon State laws in hostility 
to rights belonging to citizens of the United 
States, was intended—in view of the intro- 
duction into the body of citizens of a race 
formerly denied the essential rights of citi- 
zenship—only as an express limitation on 
the powers of the States, and was not in- 
tended to diminish, in the slightest degree, 
the authority which the nation has always 
exercised, of protecting, by means of its own 
direct legislation, rights created or secured 
by the Constitution. Any purpose to dimin- 
ish the national authority in respect of priv- 
ileges derived from the nation is distinctly 
negatived by the express grant of power, by 
legislation, to enforce every provision of the 
amendment, including that which, by the 
grant of citizenship in the State, secures 
exemption from race discrimination in re- 
spect of the civil rights of citizens. 

It is said that any interpretation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment different from that 
adopted by the majority of the court, would 
imp‘y that Congress had authority to enact 
a municipal code for all the States, covering 
every matter affecting the life, liberty, and 
property of the citizens of the several States. 
Not so. Prior to the adoption of that amend- 
ment the constitutions of the several States, 
without perhaps an exception, secured all 
persons against deprivation of life, liberty, 
or property, otherwise than by due process 
of law, and, in some form, recognized the 
right of all persons to the equal protection 
of the laws. Those rights, therefore, existed 
before that amendment was proposed or 
adopted, and were not created by it. If, by 
reason of that fact, it be assumed that pro- 
tection in these rights of persons still rests 
primarily with the States, and that Congress 
may not interfere except to enforce, by 
means of corrective legislation, the pro- 
hibitions upon State laws or State proceed- 
ings inconsistent with those rights, it does 
not at all follow, that privileges which have 
been granted by the Nation, may not be 
protected by primary legislation upon the 
part of Congress. The personal rights and 
immunities recognized in the prohibitive 
clauses of the amendment were, prior to its 
adoption, under the protection, primarily, 
of the States, while rights, created by or de- 
rived from the United States, have always 
been, and, in the nature of things, should 
always be, primarily, under the protection of 
the general government. 

Exemption from race discrimination in re- 
spect of the civil rights which are funda- 
mental in citizenship in a republican gov- 
ernment, is, as we have seen, a new right, 
created by the nation, with express power 
in Congress, by legislation, to enforce the 
constitutional provision from which it is de- 
rived. If, in some sense, such race discrim- 
ination is, within the letter of the last clause 
of the first section, a denial of that equal 
protection of the laws which is secured 
against State denial to all persons, whether 
citizens or not, it cannot be possible that a 
mere prohibition upon such State denial, or 
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a prohibition upon State laws abridging the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
United States, takes from the nation the 
power which it has uniformly exercised of 
protecting, by direct primary legislation, 
those privileges and immunities which ex- 
isted under the Constitution before the adop- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment, or have 
been created by that amendment in behalf 
of those thereby made citizens of their re- 
spective States. 

This construction does not in any degree 
intrench upon the just rights of the States 
in the control of their domestic affairs. It 
simply recognizes the enlarged powers con- 
ferred by the recent amendments upon the 
general government. In the view which I 
take of those amendments, the States possess 
the same authority which they have always 
had to define and regulate the civil rights 
which their own people, in virtue of State 
citizenship, may enjoy within their respec- 
tive limits; except that its exercise is now 
subject to the expressly granted power of 
Congress, by legislation, to enforce the pro- 
visions of such amendments—a power which 
necessarily carries with it authority, by na- 
tional legislation, to protect and secure the 
privileges and immunities which are created 
by or are derived from those amendments. 
That exemption of citizens from discrimina- 
tion based on race or color, in respect of 
civil rights, is one of those privileges or im- 
munities, can no longer be deemed an open 
question in this court. 

It was said of the case of Dred Scott v. 
Sandford, that this court, there overruled 
the action of two generations, virtually in- 
serted a new clause in the Constitution, 
changed its character, and made a new de- 
parture in the workings of the federal gov- 
ernment, I may be permitted to say that 
if the recent amendments are so construed 
that Congress may not, in its own discretion, 
and independently of the action or non- 
action of the States, provide, by legislation 
of a direct character, for the security of 
rights created by the national Constitution; 
if it be adjudged that the obligation to pro- 
tect the fundamental privileges and immuni- 
ties granted by the Fourteenth Amendment 
to citizens residing in the several States, rests 

y, not on the nation, but on the 
States; if it be further adjudged that indi- 
viduals and corporations, exercising public 
functions, or wielding power under public 
authority, may, without liability to direct 
primary legislation on the part of Congress, 
make the race of citizens the ground for 
denying them that equality of civil rights 
which the Constitution ordains as a principle 
of republican citizenship; then, not only the 
foundations upon which the national su- 
premacy has always securely rested will be 
materially disturbed, but we shall enter 
upon an era of constitutional law, when the 
rights of freedom and American citizenship 
cannot receive from the nation that efficient 
protection which heretofore was unhesitat- 
ingly accorded to slavery and the rights of 
the master. 

But if it were conceded that the power of 
Congress could not be brought into activity 
until the rights specified in the act of 1875 
had been abridged or denied by some State 
law or State action, I maintain that the de- 
cision of the court is erroneous. There has 
been adverse State action within the Four- 
teenth Amendment as heretofore interpreted 
by this court. I allude to Ex parte Virginia, 
supra. It appears, in that case, that one 
Cole, judge of a county court, was charged 
with the duty, by the laws of Virginia, of 
selecting grand and petit jurors. The law of 
the State did not authorize or permit him, 
in making such selections, to discriminate 
against colored citizens because of their race. 
But he was indicted in the federal court, 
under the act of 1875, for making such dis- 
criminations. The attorney-general of Vir- 
ginia contended before us, that the State had 
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done its duty, and had not authorized or 
directed that county judge to do what he 
was charged with having done; that the 
State had not denied to the colored race the 
equal protection of the laws; and that con- 
sequently the act of Cole must be deemed 
his individual act, in contravention of the 
will of the State. Plausible as this argument 
was, it failed to convince this court, and 
after saying that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment had reference to the political body 
denominated a State, “by whatever instru- 
ments or in whatever modes that action 
may be taken,” and that a State acts by its 
legislative, executive, and judicial authori- 
ties, and can act in no other way, we pro- 
ceeded: 

“The constitutional provision, therefore, 
must mean that no agency of the State, or of 
the officers or agents by whom its powers 
are exerted, shall deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. Whoever, by virtue of public position 
under a State government, deprives another 
of property, life, or liberty without due 
process of law, or denies or takes away the 
equal protection of the laws, violates the 
constitutional inhibition; and, as he acts 
under the name and for the State, and is 
clothed with the State’s power, his act is 
that of the State. This must be so, or the 
constitutional prohibition has no meaning. 
Then the State has clothed one of its agents 
with power to annul or evade it. But the 
constitutional amendment was ordained for 
a purpose. It was to secure equal rights to 
all persons, and, to insure to all persons the 
enjoyment of such rights, power was given 
to Congress to enforce its provisions by ap- 
propriate legislation. Such legislation must 
act upon persons, not upon the abstract 
thing denominated a State, but upon the 
persons who are the agents of the State, 
in the denial of the rights which were in- 
tended to be secured.” Ez parte Virginia, 100 
U.S. 346-7. 

In every material sense applicable to the 
practical enforcement of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, railroad corporations, keepers 
of inns, and managers of places of public 
amusement are agents or instrumentalities 
of the State, because they are charged with 
duties to the public, and are amenable, in 
respect to their duties and functions, to 
governmental regulation. It seems to me 
that, within the principle settled in Ex parte 
Virginia, a denial, by these instrumentalities 
of the State, to the citizen, because of his 
race, of that equality of civil rights secured 
to him by law, is a denial by the State, 
within the meaning of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. If it be not, then that race is 
left, in respect of the civil rights in question, 
practically at the mercy of corporations and 
individuals wielding power under the States. 

But the court says that Congress did not, 
in the act of 1866, assume, under the author- 
ity given by the Thirteenth Amendment, to 
adjust what may be called the social rights 
of men and races in the community. I agree 
that government has nothing to do with 
social, as distinguished from technically legal, 
rights of individuals. No government ever 
has brought, or ever can bring, its people 
into social intercourse against their wishes. 
Whether one person will permit or maintain 
social relations with another is a matter with 
which government has no concern. I agree 
that if one citizen chooses not to hold social 
intercourse with another, he is not and can- 
not be made amenable to the law for his 
conduct in that regard; for no legal right of 
a citizen is violated by the refusal of others 
to maintain merely social relations with him, 
even upon grounds of race. What I affirm 
is that no State, nor the officers of any State, 
nor any corporation or individual wielding 
power under State authority for the public 
benefit or the public convenience, can, con- 
sistently either with the freedom established 
by the fundamental law, or with that equal- 
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ity of civil rights which now belongs to every 
citizen, discriminate against freemen or citi- 
zens, in those rights, because of their race, or 
because they once labored under the dis- 
abilities of slavery imposed upon them as a 
race. 

The rights which Congress, by the act of 
1875, endeavored to secure and protect are 
legal, not social rights. The right, for in- 
stance, of a colored citizen to use the accom- 
modations of a public highway, upon the 
same terms as are permitted to white citi- 
zens, is no more a social right than his right, 
under the law, to use the public streets of 
a city or a town, or a turnpike road, or a pub- 
lic market, or a post office, or his right to sit 
in a public building with others, of whatever 
race, for the purpose of hearing the political 
questions of the day discussed. Scarcely a 
day passes without our seeing in this court- 
room citizens of the white and black races 
sitting side by side, watching the progress 
of our business. It would never occur to 
any one that the presence of a colored citi- 
zen in a court-house, or court-room, was an 
invasion of the social rights of white persons 
who may frequent such places, And yet, 
such a suggestion would be quite as sound 
in law—I say it with all respect—as is the 
suggestion that the claim of a colored citi- 
zen to use, upon the same terms as is per- 
mitted to white citizens, the accommoda- 
tions of public highways, or public inns, or 
places of public amusement, established un- 
der the license of the law, is an invasion of 
the social rights of the white race. 

The court, in its opinion, reserves the 
question whether Congress, in the exercise 
of its power to regulate commerce amongst 
the several States, might or might not pass 
a law regulating rights in public conveyances 
passing from one State to another. I beg to 
suggest that that precise question was sub- 
stantially presented here in the only one of 
these cases relating to railroads—Robinson 
and Wife v. Memphis & Charleston Rail- 
road Company. In that case it appears that 
Mrs. Robinson, a citizen of Mississippi, pur- 
chased a railroad ticket entitling her to be 
carried from Grand Junction, Tennessee, to 
Lynchburg, Virginia. Might not the act of 
1875 be maintained in that case, as appli- 
cable at least to commerce between the 
States, notwithstanding it does not, upon its 
face, profess to have been passed in pur- 
suance of the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce? Has it ever been held that the 
judiciary should overturn a statute, because 
the legislative department did not accurately 
recite therein the particular provision of the 
Constitution authorizing its enactment? 
We have often enforced municipal bonds in 
aid of railroad subscriptions, where they 
failed to recite the statute authorizing their 
issue, but recited one which did not sustain 
their validity. The inquiry in such cases 
has been, was there, in any statute, authority 
for the execution of the bonds? Upon this 
branch of the case, it may be remarked that 
the State of Louisiana, in 1869, passed a 
statute giving to passengers, without regard 
to race or color, equality of right in the ac- 
commodations of railroad and street cars, 
steamboats or other water crafts, stage 
coaches, omnibuses, or other vehicles. But 
in Hall v. De Cuir, 95 U.S. 487, that act was 
pronounced unconstitutional so far is it re- 
lated to commerce between the States, this 
court saying that “if the public good re- 
quires such legislation it must come from 
Congress, and not from the States.” 

I suggest, that it may become a pertinent 
inquiry whether Congress may, in the exer- 
tion of its power to regulate commerce 
among the States, enforce among passengers 
on public conveyances, equality of right, 
without regard to race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude, if it be true—which I do 
not admit—that such legislation would be 
an interference by government with the so- 
cial rights of the people. 
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My brethren say, that when a man has 
emerged from slavery, and by the aid of 
beneficent legislation has shaken off the in- 
separable concomitants of that state, there 
must be some stage in the progress of his 
elevation when he takes the rank of a mere 
citizen, and ceases to be the special favorite 
of the laws, and when his rights as a citi- 
zen, or a man, are to be protected in the 
ordinary modes by which other men’s rights 
are protected. It is, I submit, scarcely just 
to say that the colored race has been the 
special favorite of the laws. The statute of 
1875, now adjudged to be unconstitutional, 
is for the benefit of citizens of every race 
and color. What the Nation, through Con- 
gress, has sought to accomplish in reference 
to that race, is—what had already been done 
in every State of the Union for the white 
race—to secure and protect rights belong- 
ing to them as freemen and citizens; nothing 
more. It was not deemed enough “to help 
the feeble up, but to support him after.” 
The one underlying purpose of congressional 
legislation has been to enable the black race 
to take the rank of mere citizens. The dif- 
ficulty has been to compel a recognition of 
the legal right of the black race to take the 
rank of citizens, and to secure the enjoy- 
ment of privileges belonging, under the law, 
to them as a component part of the people 
for whose welfare and happiness government 
is ordained. 

At every step, in this direction, the nation 
has been confronted, with class tyranny, 
which a contemporary English historian says 
is, of all tyrannies, the most intolerable, “for 
it is ubiquitous in its operation, and weighs, 
perhaps, most heavily on those whose ob- 
security or distance would withdraw them 
from the notice of a single despot.” To-day, 
it is the colored race which is denied, by 
corporations and individuals weilding public 
authority, rights fundamental in their free- 
dom and citizenship. At some future time, it 
may be that some other race will fall under 
the ban of race discrimination. If the con- 
stitutional amendments be enforced, ac- 
cording to the intent with which, as I con- 
ceive, they were adopted, there cannot be, 
in this republic, any class of human beings 
in practical subjection to another class, with 
power in the latter to dole out to the former 
just such privileges as they may choose to 
grant. The supreme law of the land has 
decreed that no authority shall be exercised 
in this country upon the basis of discrimina- 
tion, in respect of civil rights, against free- 
men and citizens because of their race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. To that 
decree—for the due enforcement of which, 
by appropriate legislation, Congress has been 
invested with express power—every one must 
bow, whatever may have been, or whatever 
now are, his individual views as to the wis- 
dom or policy, either of the recent changes 
in the fundamental law, or of the legisla- 
tion which has been enacted to give them ef- 
fect. 

For the reasons stated I feel constrained 
to withhold my assent to the opinion of the 
court, 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FONG 


I am pleased to cosponsor two bills with 
the distinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky, Senator Cooper. One proposal would 
desegregate our public schools and the 
second proposal would prohibit racial dis- 
crimination in certain public accommoda- 
tions. 

The school desegregation measure would 
protect the right of children to attend public 
schools without discrimination. We all know 
that education is the bedrock of our con- 
stitutional form of government. It is the 
foundation on which the success of our 
democracy and our free economy ultimately 
rest. 

The 14th amendment to the Constitution 
guarantees all Americans the equal pro- 
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tection of the laws. It guarantees that our 
children shall not be discriminated against 
in their right to enter public schools. 

Nine years have passed since the U.S. 
Supreme Court, enforcing this constitutional 
protection, declared that segregation in the 
public schools was contrary to the supreme 
law of the land. It has been 8 years 
since the High Court ordered the States to 
make a “prompt and reasonable start” to- 
ward full compliance with that ruling, and 
to admit pupils on a racially nondiscrimi- 
natory basis “with all deliberate speed.” 

Yet, since that landmark decision, the 
Civil Rights Commission found that “The 
Nation's progress in removing * * * segre- 
gation in the public * * * schools—north, 
south, east, and west—tis slow indeed.” 

The proposal we now introduce would al- 
low the Attorney General to initiate school 
desegregation suits and permit the Govern- 
ment to bear the cost of such suits. 

The Congress enacted the same remedy for 
voting rights cases in the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957. 

By providing the Attorney General the 
authority to secure the right of children to 
attend a desegregated school, all our citizens 
would be given an equal educational oppor- 
tunity. 

The second bill which I jointly sponsor 
with Senator Cooper would prohibit racial 
discrimination in facilities providing accom- 
modations for public use, such as hotels, 
restaurants, theaters, parks, and playgrounds, 

All Americans, regardless of race, should 
have equal access to such public facilities. 

It was the great Justice John Marshal 
Harlan, grandfather of the present Justice 
Harlan, who in 1883 pointed out that State- 
licensed activities fell within the purview of 
the 14th amendment’s guarantees. 

The President himself has said that, “No 
act is more contrary to the spirit of our de- 
mocracy and Constitution—or more rightly 
resented by a * * + citizen who seeks only 
equal treatment—than the barring of that 
citizen from restaurants, hotels, theaters, 
recreational areas, and other public accom- 
modations and facilities.” 

The present measure allows persons who 
are denied the use of any public accommo- 
dations because of race, color, or creed to 
sue for damages and for an injunction. In 
addition, it would give the Attorney General 
power to prevent discrimination against any- 
one in a public facility. 

These proposals, which have bipartisan 
support, merit serious consideration and 
should be passed by the Congress. 

By enacting these two measures, we would 
be proclaiming that equal treatment and op- 
portunity under the law are not only prom- 
ised by the Constitution, but also enforced 
by the representatives of the American peo- 
ple in Congress. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. I thank my colleague for 
yielding. 

Mr. President, I am more than pleased 
to join my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
in sponsoring two bills aimed at the 
protection of the rights guaranteed to all 
Americans by the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

The Senator from Kentucky is a very 
modest man, as all of us who are priv- 
ileged to serve with him in the Senate 
know. He is a worthy man, a compas- 
sionate man, a just man. In his modesty 
I know he has given me too much credit 
for the little I have had to do in cooper- 
ating with him on these two important 
bills, and on the voting rights bill which 
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he and I introduced some time ago. The 
Senator from Kentucky has done the 
greatest amount of work. He deserves 
whatever credit is due—and I think con- 
siderable credit is due—for the work on 
these two bills. 

As the Senator from Kentucky pointed 
out, the first bill is designed to imple- 
ment the Brown desegregation decision 
of the Supreme Court by enforcing the 
right of all qualified persons to attend 
desegregated public schools. 

Nine years have passed since the Su- 
preme Court ordered the desegregation of 
all public schools with “deliberate speed.” 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and I feel that the time is long 
overdue for the Congress to act to uphold 
the action of the Supreme Court. 

At the present time, the road leading 
to school desegregation in any given 
locality is a long and tortuous one. The 
burdens of bringing a desegregation case 
successfully through the courts fall pri- 
marily upon humble, private citizens. 

A single child, a single family, must 
endure the burdens that should be car- 
ried by society asa whole. For it is they 
who must secure legal assistance, bring 
suit, suffer the abuse, the emotional 
tension, the fear of physical and financial 
harm that attends these situations. 

The bill which we offer today would 
empower the Attorney General to take up 
these burdens and to launch an orga- 
nized assault upon school segregation 
wherever it exists. Upon receipt of a 
written allegation that an individual is 
being deprived of his rights to the legal 
protection of the laws with respect to at- 
tendance at a public school, the Attorney 
General’s Office would be authorized to 
institute a civil action in the Federal dis- 
trict courts against any person responsi- 
ble for denying these constitutional 
rights. 

This bill would make of the Federal 
Government what it ought to be in this 
grave constitutional struggle, and that is 
the advocate and the guardian of the 
rights of all Americans. 

The second bill is designed to prohibit 
racial discrimination in obtaining the 
advantages, privileges, and facilities of 
business activities open to the public 
which are conducted under State license. 

This bill would strike down the ex- 
clusion of Negroes from business estab- 
lishments which offer for sale or use to 
the public foods, goods, accommodations, 
transportation facilities, and related 
services. This bill would authorize the 
Attorney General, or the injured party, 
to institute civil action against any per- 
son who deprives any other person of 
equal access to these activities. 

The Attorney General would seek court 
orders ordering such discrimination to 
cease, and violation of such orders would 
be subject to the contempt provisions of 
the Federal courts. 

We believe that a business enterprise, 
though it be privately operated, takes on 
a public character when it receives a 
State license to conduct business with the 
public. We believe that every citizen has 
a right to equal treatment in places of 
business that are open to the general 
public and we believe that this right 
should be written into the law with ap- 
propriate enforcement provisions. 
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Under the bill, the Attorney General 
would seek court orders ordering such 
discrimination to cease, and the viola- 
tion of such orders would be subject to 
the contempt provisions of the Federal 
courts. 

The enforcement provisions of this bill 
go beyond injunctive relief by the in- 
jured party or by the Attorney General 
and include action at law for damages 
suffered by the injured party as a result 
of discrimination. This is a strong bill, 
but I believe it to be a reasonable, con- 
stitutional remedy for a great evil. 

The two bills which the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Coorger] and I are co- 
sponsoring together, added to a bill to 
protect voting rights which we jointly 
introduced on February 4, 1963, make up 
a package which we hope will go a very 
long way toward making the civil rights 
guaranteed by the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
amendments to the Constitution a real- 
ity for all Americans. 

I am proud to be associated with the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper] in 
this endeavor, and I shall certainly do 
all that I can to work with him for the 
passage of these bills. I consider them 
to be among the best things I have 
worked on since I have been privileged to 
serve in this body. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I want to commend 
highly the action of the Senator from 
Kentucky and the senior Senator from 
Connecticut in introducing this legis- 
lation. This legislation is needed. It 
is sad and depressing that we must have 
legislation of this kind, but it is obvious, 
as we look around the country, that it is 
needed. 

So far as voting rights are concerned, 
we have seen the depressing spectacle in 
certain communities in which persons 
parading peaceably to try to establish 
their constitutional rights have been set 
upon by dogs in the hands of local police 
and have been arrested for peaceably 
demonstrating. It is a terrible blot on 
our national escutcheon and it is tragic 
that we must stand revealed as having 
these grave defects in our society. 

So far as discrimination against 
colored Americans is concerned, it is not 
limited to any section of the country. 
It exists, in varying degrees, in many 
States of our Nation. This is not a sec- 
tional problem; it is a national problem. 

For that reason, I am glad to co- 
sponsor with my colleagues, these two 
bills. 

Mr. DODD. I thank my distinguished 
friend. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] be 
added to the list of cosponsors of these 
two bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have studied these 
bills very carefully before joining as a 
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cosponsor. It may be remembered that, 
with other colleagues on this side of the 
aisle, I joined in March in introducing 
a whole package of bills implementing 
the 27 recommendations of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission. After studying 
these two additional bills I decided to 
join my very distinguished colleagues 
from Connecticut and Kentucky, whom 
I respect so highly, because I felt it was 
forwarding the common cause. 

I think the part III bill, limited to 
school desegregation cases, is good, but 
too limited. Be that as it may, we have 
our own part III proposal. But this 
present version is very important to the 
case, in an area in which the frustration 
of the Negro has been so legitimate, be- 
cause school desegregation since the 1954 
Supreme Court decision has proceeded at 
a snail’s pace, and there is so little to 
show for it, a minor percentage of Ne- 
groes attending integrated schools in 
biracial school districts. 

Secondly, on the public accommoda- 
tion aspect, I have studied the legal ap- 
proach of my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Kentucky, with respect 
to the utilization of the State’s licensing 
power. 

There are indications, in the opinions 
in the sit-in cases decided by the Su- 
preme Court this week, that this may be 
the basis for Federal jurisdiction. In 
my own bill prohibiting discrimination 
in public accommodations, I have relied 
upon interstate commerce as being the 
determining factor. The Senator from 
Kentucky {Mr. Cooper] relies on the 
licensing aspect. Because it is desirable 
to inject. new concepts, new ideas, new 
bases for possible Supreme Court deci- 
sion into this situation, I consider it an 
honor to join in this fresh, new initiative 
in this field, especially when it comes 
from such eminent sources as my col- 
leagues from Connecticut and Kentucky. 

I am glad they have acted as they 
have. I pledge them my full coopera- 
tion, 

Mr. DODD. Iam sure I speak for the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
when I say we are deeply grateful to the 
Senator from New York, who has been 
a great leader in this field all along the 
line, for his support. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator from Connecticut and the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, who are partners in 
this effort. It is difficult to put one 
ahead of the other, because, as the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky said, they have 
joined together to pool their respective 
ns and abilities to produce these two 
bills. 

These two bills represent careful think- 
ing, careful planning, careful analysis of 
constitutional law, constitutional provi- 
sions, and present statutory law. They 
represent, also, strengthening of the stat- 
utory law and the implementation of the 
provisions of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
amendments. 

Many such measures have been intro- 
duced, all of them varying in some de- 
gree. Nevertheless, they have had, as 
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their objective, the strengthening of the 
body of civil rights legislation for the 
protection of the constitutional rights 
of the American people. 

I want to comment on what the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] said, 
as well as what the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Connecticut 
said, with respect to the citizenship of 
a US. citizen. There is a dual citizen- 
ship in the United States, but the priority 
citizenship, the citizenship that qualifies 
us as Americans, is that which makes 
us citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica; and that right, of course, is the 
citizenship right that has to be protected 
under the terms of the Constitution. 

I am very happy to associate myself 
in the endeavor which has been made 
here today. I know that there will be 
other such endeavors made at a later 
date. 

Yesterday the President of the United 
States was asked a question relating to 
the consideration of new civil rights 
legislation. I ask unanimous consent 
that the question and the reply of the 
President to that question, as reported in 
this morning’s Washington Post, Thurs- 
day, May 23, be incorporated in my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIGHTS LEGISLATION 

Question. Mr. President, sir, are you con- 
sidering asking Congress for new civil rights 
legislation as a result of the recent develop- 
ments down South? 

Answer. Yes, we are considering, as a 
result of the recent developments and as a 
result of the Supreme Court decision yester- 
day, we are considering whether any addi- 
tional proposals will be made to the Con- 
gress, and the final decision should be made 
in the next few days. 

As you know, we have several proposals 
up there now, dealing with voting, extension 
of the Civil Rights Commission and the con- 
ciliation service. But I think there may be 
other things that we could do which would 
provide a legal outlet for a desire for a 
remedy other than having to engage in 
demonstrations which bring them into con- 
fiict with the forces of law and order in the 
community. 

I would hope that we would be able to 
develop some formulas so that those who feel 
themselves barred, as a matter of fact denied 
equal rights, would have a remedy. As it is 
today, in many cases they do not have a 
remedy, and therefore they take to the 
streets and we have the kind of incidents 
that we have in Birmingham. We hope to 
see if we can develop a legal remedy. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. It is to be under- 
stood that the administration is giving 
consideration, as was indicated today in 
the discussion, to further civil rights leg- 
islation. What the details of that leg- 
islation will be, it is too early to predict, 
but it is quite obvious that something 
needs to be done. 

I wish to join the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, the Senator from Connecticut, and 
other Senators in support of this legis- 
lation. If they will permit, I would like 
to join as a cosponsor. I ask unanimous 
consent so to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, again, I 
know I speak for my colleague the Sena- 
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tor from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] in ex- 
pressing gratitude to the assistant ma- 
jority leader, who for so many years has 
been a real leader in this field. To have 
him on our side means a great deal to 


us. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. First of all, I desire 
to congratulate the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky and the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut for their initi- 
ative in this legislation. I am very happy 
to be a cosponsor, and I am more than 
proud to associate myself with all that 
has been said in behalf of this legislation. 

It is regrettable that we cannot go a 
step further. It is regrettable that we 
cannot include all that the dignity of 
man connotes, as was proclaimed in 
famous part III of the pioneer civii rights 
bill. Those provisions were defeated here 
on the floor of the Senate. We here in 
America exalt the dignity of man. This 
legislation exemplifies the very philoso- 
phy which is the keystone of our demo- 
cratic process. 

It is regrettable that we must be en- 
gaged in discussing this kind of legisla- 
tion, to secure rights which in my view 
are absolutely fundamental if we read 
properly the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United 
States. We must face the facts of life 
as they are. It is necessary not only for 
America but to the rest of the world, that 
this problem not go unnoticed by the 
Senate. For that reason I am very happy 
to be a cosponsor of the proposed legisla- 
tion. It is my fervent hope and belief 
that inasmuch as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from connecticut is a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, he will exert all 
his influence to see to it that hearings 
are held on the bills. I hope that in 
due time the proposed legislation will be 
considered by the committee and re- 
ported to the Senate for open debate and 
open decision. I thank the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Rhode Island. I wish 
to assure him and other Senators that 
as a member of the Judiciary Committee 
I shall exhaust every possibility of get- 
ting committee action. I am hopeful 
that we will be able to get prompt and 
efficient consideration by the committee, 
so that we can bring this legislation to 
the floor and let the Senate work its will 
on it. I shall leave no stone unturned to 
see to it that this is done. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATORS 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BIBLE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] de- 
sire me to yield? If so, for how long a 
time? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from 
Nevada has been recognized. I would 
like to call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that the Senator from Colora- 
do would like to be recognized. 

Mr. BIBLE. I have been standing for 
50 minutes seeking recognition. If the 
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Senator has a short insertion, I will be 
glad to yield to him for that purpose. 

What is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 5389, the silver 
bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum, provided that 
he will not lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield with 
that understanding. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand that the 
Senator from Colorado wishes to com- 
ment on the bill on which other Sena- 
tors have commented. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am very happy to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I withhold my sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I had 
two purposes in seeking the floor. I have 
been on my feet for some time. I hope 
the Senator from Minnesota will not 
leave the Chamber, because I desire to 
call his attention to a practice which has 
been growing in the Senate more and 
more, the practice of looking to the other 
side of the Senate and ignoring Senators 
on this side who have been standing for 
some time. 

I call this to the attention of the other 
side because I believe it is high time that 
this practice, which has grown this year, 
be corrected, and corrected quickly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The acting major- 
ity leader would like to say to those who 
have witnessed the proceedings here that 
there has been a deliberate attempt to 
see to it that there was a balance main- 
tained between both sides; in fact, that 
Members on both sides be accommo- 
dated. An effort was made to accommo- 
date Senators who nad to catch air- 
planes to leave the city, or for other 
reasons. I do not want the RECORD to 
reveal that any effort has been made to 
discriminate. I agree with the Senator 
that we must accommodate one another 
and attempt to balance out the time. 
The Senator from Nevada has been in 
the Chamber since noon. I went to him 
earlier to ask him if it would be possible 
to accommodate one or two other Sena- 
tors, who had other things to attend to 
that needed to be done. He was most 
gracious in yielding. I am sure the 
Senator realizes that to be the fact. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In reply to the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, I real- 
ize that that is true. I have no quarrel 
whatever with my friend from Nevada. 
I have never had any. I do not intend 
to pursue one or make one now. I have 
no reason to do so. I do say that this 
practice has been continuing and grow- 
ing since this session of Congress began. 
It should be stopped. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. ALLOTT. - Mr. President, utilizing 
the courtesy of my distinguished friend 
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from Nevada, I merely wish to say that I 
have joined the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut and the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky in introducing 
the bill to provide the Attorney General 
with the power to initiate suits in places 
where it appears that the children of 
this Nation cannot enter a desegregated 
public school. 

I did not join in the introduction of 
the other measure because I have a deep 
reservation in my mind about the con- 
stitutionality of it. I recognize the great 
legal experience and great legal judg- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, who introduced that 
bill. 

I merely wish to say that there can 
be no solution of the racial problem in 
this country until we recognize that peo- 
ple who have a little different color than 
some of the rest of us, have exactly the 
same rights in public places, in schools, 
at the polling place, and at the bar of 
justice as the rest of us have. 

If we could accomplish this one simple 
thing, the removal of this one little bar 
of second-class citizenship, we would 
solve all the racial problems in this coun- 
try. I have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve it not only in our country, but in 
the United Nations as well. One little 
racial incident can be expanded and 
blown up by the Communists in this 
world, and can be magnified and retold 
until one would think that there were 
race riots in every city in this Nation. 

What we are trying to do is to start 
on the road that will make it possible 
for these people to have all the rights 
of citizenship. Surely this is not too 
much to ask. Surely this is not too much 
to ask after a hundred years. I hope it 
will be done. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
the Senator from Nevada for yielding to 
me. I shall attempt to obtain the floor 
after he has concluded his remarks. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] would like to make an inser- 
tion in the Recorp. I shall be glad to 
yield 2 minutes to him for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AN EDUCATIONAL ITEM OF IMPOR- 
TANCE—MANY COLLEGE SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS NOW GO BEGGING BE- 
CAUSE THEIR EXISTENCE IS NOT 
KNOWN 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, there 
is encouraging news in the educational 
field. 

For while, regrettably, the prospects 
for enactment of President Kennedy’s 
highly desirable and necessary omnibus 
education bill are not favorable, certainly 
not in its totality, and while that other 
excellent bill, S. 5, the cold war GI edu- 
cation bill, sponsored by Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH and others, among whom I am 
happy to be, may again not pass the 
House although it passed the Senate in 
the 86th Congress, there are untapped 
and untouched educational opportunities 
which I am happy to help reveal. In the 
Sunday Star of May 5 appeared a most 
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excellent article entitled “College for the 

Asking: Scholarships Go Begging,” with 

a subtitle “$30 Million Left Unused, Loan 

Fund Stays Huge.” This article is by 

Sidney A. Eisenberg. It reveals that 

scholarships worth $30 million are un- 

claimed and loans up to $450 million 
for college education are not asked for. 

College education is expensive and its 
costs are rising. It costs between $2,000 
and $3,000 a year to send a boy or girl to 
college. When, as it frequently happens, 
two or more children want to go to col- 
lege from one family at about the same 
time there are, indeed, many families in 
America who cannot afford this expense. 
If all of these families knew what schol- 
arships and loans are available and 
whether their children might be eligible, 
that situation would be substantially im- 
proved. 

Sidney A. Eisenberg's article tells 
where, how, and by whom this aid can be 
secured. In presenting this to the pub- 
lic and giving it the additional publicity 
that these scholarships and loan funds 
are available, he is rendering a most 
valuable service to the cause of education 
and for the benefit of our youngsters 
who aspire to higher education but whose 
parents cannot afford it, and who them- 
selves cannot quite earn their way 
through college or university. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
May 5, 1963] 

COLLEGE FOR THE ASKING: SCHOLARSHIPS Go 
Brecctnc—$30 MILLION LEFT UNUSED, Loan 
FUND Stays HUGE 

(By Sidney A. Eisenberg) 

Each year college scholarships worth $30 
million are unclaimed and loans up to $450 
million are not asked for. 

College education today costs between 
$2,000 and $3,000 a year. Half of all Ameri- 
can families earn less than $5,600 a year. 
Thus two children in college might require 
all of a family’s income. And college tuition 
costs are still going up. 

Yet statistics show that of the 400,000 
scholarships available each year, many are 
unused. And while 100,000 of our brightest 
high school students did not go to college 
last year because of lack of funds, nearly 
half a billion dollars in loan funds were 
unused. 

The reasons for this situation are: (1) lack 
of diligence, persistence, and resourceful- 
ness of both the student and the parent 
and (2) lack of publicity about the scholar- 
ship loan that is unused or unclaimed. 

Every college, large or small, has some kind 
of scholarship and loan program. In Ivy 
League institutions the grants run into mil- 
lions of dollars. 

How does one find out if a college has a 
scholarship? A prospective student can 
check with his high school guidance coun- 
selor. He can fill out the form supplied by 
the College Scholarship Service of the Col- 
lege Entrance Board, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27. He can get a copy of “Under- 
graduate College Scholarships” from the Of- 
fice of Education, Washington 25, D.C. He 
can write to the college of his choice. 

How is a student to know if he is entitled 
to a scholarship? Two major questions must 
be answered: Does he have good high school 
grades? Does he need tuition aid? 
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New scholarship programs are being set 
up almost every day. For example: 

Wesleyan University, Connecticut, has an- 
nounced 85 new scholarships from $100 to 
$2,000 a year. The University of Wisconsin 
has received a bequest of $1.3 million from 
John Darwin Manchester to provide loans 
for premedical and medical students. Tufts 
University, Medford, Mass., has initiated 
work scholarships that pay up to $500 a year 
for 340 hours of work during the college 
term. The University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn., has set up 10 to 15 undergraduate 
scholarships from $2,000 to $2,400 each. 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, N.Y., has 47 new 
high school scholarships providing up to full 
tuition. 

I receive thousands of letters telling of 
unused scholarship and loan funds from 
colleges. A few random samplings: 

An accredited medical school in a Mid- 
southern State had over $6,000 in unused 
funds, 

A fine Eastern dental school has almost 
$20,000 in unused funds every year. 

A college in California reported over $12,- 
000 of its $15,000 loan fund unused last 
year. 

A liberal arts college in a Mideastern State 
reported over $30,000 in unused scholarship 
funds in 2 years, 


JUNIOR GI BILL PROVIDES FUNDS 


Five major misunderstandings keep eligi- 
ble children of deceased servicemen from ap- 
plying for the educational privileges granted 
them by Congress, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion reports, Under the junior GI bill, 
adopted in 1956, scholarships were made 
available to 160,000 children of veterans who 
died in, or as a result of, service in the 
Armed Forces. In 1960, the benefits were ex- 
tended to children of peacetime veterans. 

The legislation provides education for 36 
months, or 4 academic years. Those who 
attend approved colleges, vocational and 
business schools can receive $110 a month if 
on full time, $80 on three-fourths time, 
and $50 a month for those going on a half- 
time basis. 

A study made by the American Legion's 
education and scholarship program showed 
less than half the eligible students have 
a advantage of the benefits under this 
aw. 

Here are the five misunderstandings that 
keep many thousands of eligible students 
from applying for the scholarships under the 
War Orphans Educational Assistance Act, the 
junior GT bill. 

1. The fact that one parent still lives 
makes some children believe they do not 
qualify as orphans. An orphan is a child 
whose parent is dead as the result of a 
wound, accident, or illness attributable to 
service in the Armed Forces. 

2. The fact that the dead parent had no 
wartime service makes others believe they 
are ineligible. If the veteran parent’s death 
resulted from the performance of duty or 
from extrahazardous service during peace- 
time, the child is eligible. 

3. The fact that they are married makes 
some believe they are no longer children. 
Marriage does not affect eligibility. 

4. The fact that their living parent, usu- 
ally their mother, has remarried and their 
stepfather has adopted them, makes some 
children believe they are ineligible. This 
does not affect eligibility. 

5. The fact that many children are not 
planning to go to college makes some believe 
they cannot take advantage of this benefit. 
Eligible children may take vocational courses 
and other noncollege training that will help 
them earn a living. 

The American Legion, and its various aux- 
iliary posts offer hundreds of scholarships 
annually. The Legion's National High School 
Oratorical Contest provides scholarships 
from $4,000 to $5,000 for the four finalists. 
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In addition, district and State Legion posts 
award hundreds of scholarships to the par- 
ticipants. 

For further information write to: The 
American Legion, Education and Scholarship 

Post Office Box 1055, Indianap- 
olis 6, Ind. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles Memorial 
Foundation was founded to honor Eagle serv- 
icemen and to provide scholarships for chil- 
dren of members who were killed or died 
while in the armed services. The fund totals 
$4 million. For further information write: 
The Eagles Memorial Foundation, 321 North 
Michigan Street, South Bend, Ind. 

The Elks Emergency Educational Fund 
serves a similar p It does not give 
full tuition, but supplements the college 
costs of needy students. Applications should 
be made to the lodge of which the father 
was a member. 

The Knights of Columbus has established 
an Educational Trust Fund of $1 million as 
a memorial to members of the order. Schol- 
arships are available to sons and daughters 
of Knights who were killed or disabled as a 
result of military service during World War 
II or the Korean conflict. Scholarships are 
for 4 years and include allowances for tul- 
tion, board and room. In addition, many 
State and local councils of the Knights have 
scholarship programs. Write to: The Su- 
preme Secretary, Knights of Columbus, Draw- 
er 1670, New Haven, Conn. 

The AMVETS annually grant 4-year college 
scholarships to high school seniors whose fa- 
thers are deceased or disabled veterans of 
World War II or the Korean conflict. Each 
scholarship provides financial assistance for 
undergraduate college study at an accredited 
institution selected by the student. Fel- 
lowships are also available for graduate 
study. Write to AMVETS National Headquar- 
ters, Post Office Box 6038, Mid-City Station, 
Washington, D.C. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE TO WOMEN 


There are many scholarship and loan op- 
portunities for women to pursue careers, It 
is a national disgrace that over 400,000 wom- 
en in Russia pursue professional and scien- 
tific careers, while in the United States few- 
er than 12,000 pursue these careers, 

The AMVETS award scholarships for un- 
dergraduate or graduate study to any girl 
whose father was a veteran or was killed or 
disabled in World War II. Write to the ad- 
dresses above. 

The American Veterans of World War II 
award another group of scholarships for 
women. Write to American Veterans of 
World War II, 710 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Many other organizations offer similar 
opportunities for women. An 18-year-old 
girl in Houston won a $4,000 scholarship 
from the San Jacinto State Bank Founda- 
tion. Two girls in Cleveland won Fisher Food 
Scholarships. The Sears Foundation and 
the Special Libraries Association also offer 
scholarships for women. Here are the ad- 
dresses: The San Jacinto State Bank Foun- 
dation, Houston; Fisher Foods, 2323 Lakeside 
Avenue, Cleveland 1; the Sears Roebuck 
Foundation, 3333 Arlington Street, Chicago 
7; the Special Libraries Association, 31 East 
10th Street, New York 3. 

For 40 years, Montgomery Ward has been 
awarding six scholarships. They are ar- 
ranged and announced by the National 4-H 
Service Committee, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 5. 

The Zonta International awards from one 
to five scholarships up to $2,500 each to 
eligible women for graduate study in aero- 
nautical sciences. Write to Amelia Earhart 
Scholarship Committee, care of Zonta Inter- 
national, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 
5. 

The North Carolina Division of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy has awarded 
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many scholarships to women. Write to 
North Carolina Division, United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, Mrs. Robert B. Street, 
Chairman of Education Committee, North 
Carolina Division, UDC., R.F.D. 1, Box 405, 
Huntersville, N.C. 

The American Association of University 
Women, Educational Foundation, awards 
about 50 fellowships at $3,000 to $5,000 each. 
Write to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Fellowship Office, 2401 Vir- 
ginia Avenue NW., Washington 7. 

The Hattie M. Strong Foundation makes 
loans without interest or collateral up to 
$3,000 to students who have finished 2 years 
of college or to graduate students. Write to 
the Hattie M. Strong Foundation, Suite 409, 
Cafritz Building, 1625 I Street, Washington 
6. 

The Western Electric Fund Scholarship 
awards about 170 scholarships up to $800 
each with no restrictions regarding sex, race, 
color, creed or national origin. Write to 
Western Electric Fund Scholarships, John 
G. Payne, coordinator of college relations, 
pene division, 222 Broadway, New York 

The Daughters of the Cincinnati awards 
about 16 scholarships to high school seniors 
who are daughters of regular Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine officers. Write to Mrs. 
Alexander Jay Bruen, scholarship secretary, 
Daughters of the Cincinnati, 1088 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 28, N.Y. 

The Student Aid Foundation has over 
$100,000 to lend to women at low interest 
rates. No interest is charged while the stu- 
dent is in college. Write to the Student 
Aid Foundation, 1025 Clairmont Avenue, De- 
catur, Ga. 

The Delta Delta Delta General Fund 
Scholarship has assisted over 2,510 women 
students in the last 18 years, awarding more 
than $335,000. It operates on 106 campuses, 
and the applicants need not be sorority 
members. There is no restriction as to 
race, creed or color. Write to Vice Chairman 
of Service Projects, Mrs. G. W. Whiteman, 
609 W. Highland Drive, Seattle 9, Wash. 

The PEO Educational Fund gives financial 
aid to qualified students as a loan to be 
repaid when the student is out of school. 
The maximum loan is $1,250 and the most 
granted in 1 year is $625. Write to PEO 
Educational Pund, 8700 Grand Avenue, Des 
pon ee 12, Iowa, These loans are for women 
only. 

NURSING STUDENTS CAN GET HELP 


The shortage of trained nurses will in- 
crease as our population continues to soar. 

Many competent young women are eager 
to enter the nursing profession but are held 
back because of lack of funds. 

Scholarships, fellowships, grants, and loans 
are available, Here are some of the major 
sources: 

National Foundation, 800 Second Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y., offers nursing scholarships 
to one or more graduating high school seniors 
from each State who plan to take up a bac- 
calaureate degree program. Information is 
available from high schools and from the 
National Foundation. 

The Bergen Foundation, 6536 Sunset 
Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif., provides 
loans for prospective nurses. Apply to the 
executive secretary. 

The Clara Barton Memorial Scholarships 
Awards, auxiliary to the United Spanish War 
Veterans, offers help. Information is avail- 
able from the secretary, 40 G. street N.E. 
Washington 13. 

The Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, has a program to help train professional 
nurses. 

Traineeships to enable nurses to prepare 
for positions in consultation and teaching in 
maternal and child care and crippled chil- 
dren’s programs may be obtained through 
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the School of Nursing, Boston University and 
the Division of Nursing Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 37. 

The School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, accepts 
qualified nurses who are preparing for posi- 
tions in public health programs for the care 
of mothers and children, Address the dean. 

Awards of $1,000 each to assist nurses to 
prepare for positions in supervision, admin- 
istration or teaching are offered by the Eight 
and Forty Tuberculosis Nursing Scholarships 
Fund, the American Legion Education and 
Scholarship Committee, Box 1055, Indianap- 
olis 6, Ind. 

The Nurses Educational Funds is an in- 
dependent corporation administered by the 
National League for Nursing, which grants 
scholarships, fellowships and loans to nurses 
to equip them for advancement in nursing, 

Lists of institutions offering traineeships 
are available from the Division of Nursing 
Resources, Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

STUDENTS CAN GET LOANS FOR COLLEGE 


It is obvious that if the high school grad- 
uate cannot get a scholarship he should get 
a loan. Almost everyone can qualify for 
one, and there are more than enough legiti- 
mate loan funds available. 

A total of 1,454 colleges and universities 
in all 50 States and Puerto Rico are partici- 
pating in the National Defense Student Loan 
program. All the information, plus a list 
of participating colleges, is supplied in a 
free booklet from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25. Ask 
for booklet number GE-55001-62. 

The U.S. Aid Funds, a non-profit corpora- 
tion which underwrites loans to college 
students through private banks, has $50 
million available in low-interest, long-term 
loans. 

For information write: United Student 
Aid Funds, Bennett E. Kline, 350 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16. 

Many colleges have their own loan funds, 
in addition to participating in the National 
Defense Student Loan program. Some of 
these are interestfree while in college. 
Others bear a very small interest charge. 

Many other major loan funds offer millions 
of dollars. Almost anyone can qualify, re- 
gardless of need or class standing. The re- 
payment terms have been geared to a college 
education. Most of them make loans from 
the freshman year on up and have maximum 
amounts of $14,000 to finance college educa- 
tions. Some institutions will make loans 
to you regardless of place of residence or 
college attended. 


NEGROES OFFERED ADDITIONAL AID 


It is very difficult for many qualified 
Negroes to go to college. They come from 
very low income families and need extensive 
financial aid. 

One special source of scholarships for 
Negro students is the Alpha Phi Alpha Fra- 
ternity, which has awarded as much as 
$12,000 in scholarships, in a single year, with 
$500 minimums, to selected high school, 
college and postgraduate students. For in- 
formation on scholarships for the next school 
year, write to: Dr. Clifton S. Jones, director 
of educational activities, Alpha Phi Alpha 
Fraternity, Morgan State College, Baltimore. 

Dr. W. Montague Cobb, professor and 
chairman of the anatomy department of the 
College of Medicine, Howard University, de- 
plores the fact that the number of Negro 
medical students in colleges throughout the 
country has dropped. This is in spite of 
the fact, Dr. Cobb says, that all Northern 
and Western colleges and 19 in the South 
have made their course available to Negroes. 
Of the 260,000 physicians in the United 
States, only 4,000 are Negroes. 

What is being done about this? 
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Last year, 10 outstanding Negro graduates 
Were awarded 4-year medical scholarships 
with annual payments ranging from $1,000 
to $2,000 each, under a program financed by 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and adminis- 
tered by the National Fellowships, Inc., of 
Chicago. 

Known as the National-Medical Sloan 
Foundation Scholarships, the program is de- 
signed to help relieve the critical shortage 
of Negro physicians and surgeons. Its ob- 
jective is to make it possible for qualified 
Negroes to attend leading medical schools. 

There are about 24 McCormick Founda- 
tion Scholarships and National Medical 
Scholarships. Applications should be made 
to: Mrs. Hilde Reitzes, executive secretary, 
National Medical Fellowships, Inc., 951 East 
58th Street, Chicago 37. 

The National Scholarship Service Fund 
for Negro Students awards about 150 scholar- 
ships annually. They are renewable for the 
sophomore and junior years. This fund is 
designed to provide supplementary financial 
assistance to Negro high school seniors who 
are awarded college or other scholarships but 
need additional financial assistance. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Service Fund for Negro Students, 6 
East 82d Street, New York 38. 

The Catholic Scholarships for Negroes, 
Inc., 216 Central Street, Springfield, Mass., 
has a limited amount of aid for Catholic 
Negroes. 

Negro law students who attend full time 
at Boston CoHege, Boston University, Har- 
vard, and Suffolk University, may borrow up 
to $1,000 a year for 3 years directly from 
these laws schools. This program of long- 
term low-interest loans to deserving stu- 
dents was set up by the Massachusetts Bar 
Association. 

Negroes are also eligible for loans under 
the National Student Defense Loan Pro- 
gram of the Federal Government, as well 
as under the many bank loan programs, 
loans from private institutions, college loan 
programs, and the various higher education 
loan associations in many of our States. 
Such a foundation is the Jesse Smith Noyes 
Foundation, Inc., 205 East 42d Street, New 
York City, which is open to students gener- 
ally, but especially Negroes. 

The Martin de Porres Foundation, 1650 
Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia, 
has six scholarships for Negro Catholics, 
of approximately $800 each per year to cover 
tuition, fees, and books: One each to Im- 
maculata, Rosemont, and Chestnut Hill 
Colleges for girls, and to La Salle and St. 
Joseph's Colleges and Villanova University 
for boys. An applicant must submit his 
high school record, letters of recommenda- 
tion from high school principal and pastor, 
and what he hopes to do with a college 
education. 


SCIENCE STUDENTS’ AID IS PLENTIFUL 


The Science Clubs of America, with finan- 
cial support from the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Foundation, annually conducts a 
talent search for outstandingly able high 
school seniors who are especially inclined 
toward science. Information can be ob- 
tained from science teachers or by writing 
to Science Clubs of America, 1719 N Street 
NW., Washington 6, D.C. 

General Motors has two undergraduate 
scholarship plans under which approximately 
400 4-year scholarships are awarded an- 
nually. Applicants must be secondary 
school seniors who are citizens. Stipends 
vary from $200 to $2,000 a year, depending 
on the need. Write to General Motors Corp., 
Detroit 2, Mich. 

If you already have your master’s degree 
in aerospace and need help for your doc- 
torate, one of the best sources of help is the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion’s program. Ten universities select 10 
candidates for the degree you are seeking. 
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The 100 students selected for these studies 
each receive $2,400 for 12 months, plus ex- 
pense allowances up to $81,000. Annual 
renewals depend on students’ performance. 

These institutions are University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md.; Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta; University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; Texas A. & M. College, College Station; 
University of California at Los Angeles; 
Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N..; 
University of Chicago, and Rice University, 
Houston. 

An $8 million loan program has been es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation to assist 
doctoral engineering students prepare for 
teaching careers. Students up to age 40 
may borrow up to $10,000 over 3 years. For 
a list of participating institutions, write to 
the Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

The Procter & Gamble Fund provides 
about 80 scholarships in the sciences. 
Awards are renewable for up to 4 years and 
include full tuition, plus an allowance for 
books, fees, and supplies. For further in- 
formation, write to the Procter & Gamble 
Scholarship Program, Post Office Box 599, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The following is a very small sampling of 
scholarship sources available to prospective 
majors in science or engineering and is in- 
tended merely to show the diversity of these 
sources. 

Alcoa Foundation Scholarships, Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Pittsburgh, has 140 
scholarships available for study at certain 
specified institutions. 

From 185 to 190 scholarships, limited to 
specified institutions, are offered by the 
Foundry Education Foundation Scholar- 
ships, Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, Inc., Committee for Education, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y., has 10 scholar- 
ships for work in institutions accredited to 
civil or architectural engineering. 

The Radio Corp. of America, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y., offers 33 science 
scholarships and 30 scholarships in the 
science teaching field. 

The American Society for Tool Engineers, 
10,700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 18, Mich., of- 
fers tool engineering scholarships for college 
juniors and seniors interested in careers in 
tool engineering. 

The Atomic Energy Commission offers fel- 
lowships in nuclear science and engineering. 
Basic stipends are $1,800 the first year, $2,000 
the intermediate year, and $2,200 the termi- 
nal year. An additional $500 each is allowed 
for a wife and a maximum of two dependent 
children. For further information, write to 
NSE Fellowship Office, Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

The AEC also offers fellowships in health 
physics with a basic annual stipend of $2,500 
and an additional $350 for a wife and each 
dependent child. Write to: Health Physics 
Fellowships Office, Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Industrial hygiene is another field in which 
the AEC offers fellowships. The basic stipend 
of these fellowships is $2,500 to $2,700 for 
fellows having one or more years of related 
graduate study or industrial work. An addi- 
tional allowance of $350 is made for a spouse 
and for each dependent child. Address: 
Industrial Hygiene Fellowship Office, Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, May 5, 
1963] 


Own STRUGGLE ror COLLEGE Ser HOBBY FOR 
EISENBERG 


Ever since his own financial struggles to 
get through Ohio Northern University back 
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in 1927, 1928, and 1929, Sidney A, Eisen- 
berg's hobby has been helping young peo- 
ple get a college education, 

For years, Mr, Eisenberg, Cleveland at- 
torney, has conducted extensive research 
into scholarships and student loans. Sky- 
rocketing college costs, with tuition going 
from an average of $500 a year to $1,000, 
make the problem acute, he says. But 
money is available. Parents have no con- 
ception of the vast amount of scholarships 
and the huge number of loans they can get 
for their children. 

Costs didn’t begin to compare with those 
of today when young Sid Eisenberg enrolled 
in the little Ada college, but money was 
scarcer, too. 

He waited table at the Alpha Epsilon Pi 
fraternity house for his board and shoveled 
coal for his room. He worked for Barton 
Snyder, publisher of the Ada Herald then 
as now. 

On Saturdays he worked for the old Boston 
store in Lima for $4 a day, hitch-hiking to 
and from Ada, His second year he was a 
part-time floorwalker for a women’s wear 
store, 

In between times, Sid served as managing 
editor and columnist for the Northern Re- 
view and edited the college yearbook. 

Within 5 years after leaving Ohio 
Northern, alumnus Eisenberg had helped 
establish 30 scholarships there. His interest 
in college scholarships has never waned, 

It isn’t waning now, either, for he is 
querying 50,000 sources of loans or scholar- 
ships, He expects to spend $25,000 in this 
research, and will provide booklets and lists 
answering the many inquiries it is antici- 
pated this series will produce. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervrn] for a short insertion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HARLAN RAISES PERTINENT QUES- 
TIONS FOR THE COURT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Char- 
lotte Observer, of Charlotte, N.C., for 
May 21, 1963, contained an editorial en- 
titled “Harlan Raises Pertinent Questions 
for the Court.” 

This editorial places in proper focus 
one of the most significant questions 
raised by the current agitation for so- 
called civil rights legislation; namely, 
whether the Federal Government is go- 
ing to accept completely the tragic 
theory that minority groups cannot be 
made secure in their civil rights without 
destroying the equally as precious basic 
civil, personal, and property rights of 
all other Americans. It would certainly 
be a tragic day for law enforcement and 
personal property owners in America if 
the courts should ever transgress their 
constitutional authority so far as to rule 
that owners of private property cannot 
protect their property against invasion 
by trespassers except through the exer- 
tion of necessary force upon their indi- 
vidual parts. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial in question be printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed, as follows: 

HARLAN RAISES PERTINENT QUESTIONS FOR 
THE COURT 

In overturning the convictions of sit-in 
demonstrators in North Carolina and three 
other Southern States, the Supreme Court 
did not invalidate the right of owners of 
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private property to operate their businesses 
on a segregated basis. 

The sense of the majority opinion in the 
four cases is that State and local segregation 
ordinances are unconstitutional under the 
14th amendment, and that the individual 
property owner’s personal performance is 
not the deciding factor where such a law 
exists. 

The court has yet to come to final grips 

with the question of whether a business li- 
censed to serve the public has a right to dis- 
criminate among its would-be patrons on a 
basis of race, although Justice Douglas’ con- 
curring opinion speaks directly to this ques- 
tion. Douglas feels that a business serving 
the public has no right to discriminate by 
race. 
The heart of the court action is in Chief 
Justice Warren's statement citing previous 
decisions that private conduct abridging in- 
dividual rights does no violence to the equal 
protection clause unless to some significant 
extent the State has been found to have be- 
come involved in it. 

This statement would appear to support 
the proposition, first stated by the court in 
1883, that the equal protection guarantee 
bars discrimination only through action by 
a State. 

Justice Harlan, in dissenting vigorously to 
& portion of the court’s decision, feels that 
his colleagues went too far in setting aside 
the convictions in all the cases, and espe- 
cially in a New Orleans case where no segre- 
gation ordnance existed. The varying cir- 
cumstances indicated to him the need of 
“discreet treatment and results.” 

Speaking to Chief Justice Warren's conten- 
tion that the intrusion of State law negates 
the individual businessman’s personal pref- 
erence and does violence to the equal pro- 
tection clause, Harlan said: 

“Although the right of a private restau- 
rateur to operate, if he pleases, on a segre- 
gated basis is ostensibly left untouched, the 
court in truth effectually deprives him of 
that right in any State where a law like 
Greenville (S.C.) ordinance continues to 
exist. 

“A choice that can be enforced only by re- 
sort to self-help has certainly become a 
greatly diluted right, if it has not indeed 
been totally destroyed. An individual's 
right to restrict the use of his property, how- 
ever unregenerate a particular exercise of 
that right may be thought, lies beyond the 
reach of the 14th amendment. 

“The dilution or virtual elimination of 
that right cannot be justified either on the 
premise that it will hasten formal repeal of 
outworn segregation laws or on the ground 
that it will facilitate proof of State action in 
cases of this kind.” 

Harlan rightly raises the question of how 
public order can be maintained, in the event 
of a clash of “rights” under the 14th amend- 
ment, if the private property owner is de- 
prived of the assistance of the State in re- 
moving from his premises those he does not 
choose to serve. 

The State could not justify such removal 
for trespass under the terms of a segregation 
ordinance, according to the Court's decision, 
for the property owner's freedom of choice is 
canceled by the law. In the Greenville case, 
an attorney for the store management 
pointed out that if the owner could not use 
a State trespass law he might be required 
to “take the law in his own hands” with 
possible violence resulting. 

It is clear from the Court’s decision that 
inability to rely on State or local laws re- 
garding trespass would make it more difi- 
cult for stores to maintain a segregation pol- 
icy. In that case, unwanted patrons might 
be charged with “disorderly conduct” or 
“breach of the peace” upon refusal to leave, 
but conviction would be difficult to obtain 
where demonstrators were sitting quietly 
awaiting service. 
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There is the possibility, too, of civil action 
and criminal against the owner and 
his employees if ejection is handled without 
assistance of law or on flimsy legal grounds. 
Indeed, it may have been the Court major- 
ity’s thinking that the decisions in these 
cases will make it so difficult to enforce a 
segregation policy in a private business that 
racial bars will gradually crumble. 

The effect of the Court’s decisions is likely 
to be the abolishment of widespread State 
and city segregation ordinances. Numerous 
test cases then will result when individual 
restaurateurs and others with segregation 
policies attempt to enforce them through 
other means. 

Official segregation laws have been nullified 
and the individual restrictive use of prop- 
erty, where no segregation laws exist, has 
been upheld by the decision. 

But there will be no definitive answer un- 
til there is a choice between Justice Douglas’ 
argument and Justice Harlan’s contention 
that “an individual's right to restrict the use 
of his property * * * lies beyond the reach 
of the 14th amendment.” 

If Douglas’ view prevails, thus taking away 
the property owner’s right to set his own 
business policy, the country will pay too high 
a price for the misguided notion that all 
discrimination—public and private—can be 
legally eliminated. 

It would seem, rather, that in ruling out 
segregation laws and ordinances the Supreme 
Court has gone as far as it can go to combat 
discrimination without undue interference 
with personal liberty. It is desirable that 
voluntarism take over where the law ends 
and personal choice begins. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I now 
yield briefly to the assistant majority 
leader, with the understanding that I 
will be recognized after he has concluded 
his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there is a rather brief Executive Calen- 
dar. It will take only a moment, I am 
sure, to dispose of it. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr, EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

William A. Meadows, Jr., of Florida, to be 
U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
Florida; and 

Herbert J. Lidoff, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an examiner in chief, U.S. Patent 
Office. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

Thomas H, Aulenbach, and sundry other 
midshipmen, to be permanent ensigns in the 
line of the Navy; 

Roger A. Marien, of the Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps, to be permanent ensign 
in the Supply Corps of the Navy; and 

Michael B. Peterson, of the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps. 
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NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
the Secretary’s desk are nominations in 
the Army, in the Air Force, in the Ma- 
rine Corps, and in the Navy. These 
nominations relate to graduates of the 
Military, Air Force, and Naval Acad- 
emies, It is desired to have the nomina- 
tions confirmed and sent to the White 
House, so that the President may affix 
his signature to the commissions. 

Mr. President, it is a real honor for me 
to call these nominations to the floor. 
Today we have on the Executive Calendar 
names of the young men who will grad- 
uate this June from our academies and 
colleges and will at that time be com- 
missioned as the new officers of our Na- 
tion’s Armed Forces. These men have 
received the finest training that the Na- 
tion can offer in our three great service 
academies, or in other of our finest col- 
leges and universities across the country. 
The commissioning of these men is rec- 
ognition of successful completion of that 
training. These men soon will leave be- 
hind the demands and disciplines of the 
halls of learning to assume far greater 
demands and disciplines of our defensive 
forces in an unsettled and uncertain 
world. 

They will join a proud tradition; per- 
haps the proudest military tradition the 
world have ever seen. This is because 
the forces they will lead are dedicated 
not to conquest, but to freedom from 
conquest, not to government by force 
but to government by self-determination. 
The democratic traditions which our Na- 
tion adopted at its birth have been in- 
separable from the cause of our fight- 
ing men from the minuteman at Concord 
to the Crossing of the Rhine. 

Today these men are called for duty 
into such far places as outer space and 
the jungles of Asia. To perform these 
duties in a way that will always carry 
forward the best interests of the United 
States requires better training, greater 
judgment, and higher dedication than in 
any previous time. 

I am confident that these men whom 
we are about to confirm can meet and 
exceed these high standards. 

Mr. President, I ask that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army, 
the Air Force, the Marine Corps, and the 
Navy, which have been placed on the 
Secretary's desk, are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of these 
nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of the confirmation of the 
nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business, 
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REPEAL OF CERTAIN LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO PURCHASE OF SIL- 
VER 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H.R. 5389) to repeal certain 

legislation relating to the purchase of 
silver, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, a parlia- 

mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada will state it. 

Mr. BIBLE. Do I correctly understand 
that the pending business is H.R. 5389? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. A few minutes ago, the 
acting majority leader suggested that 
there be a quorum call before I begin 
my speech. I concur in his suggestion. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the understanding that I will not lose my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing business, H.R. 5389, has been accu- 
9 5 described on page 1 of the House 

ill: 

An act to repeal certain legislation relat- 
ing to the purchase of silver and for other 
purposes. 

The senior Senator from Nevada has 
for many years had an active interest in 
silver legislation. My illustrious prede- 
cessor, as most Senators know, the late 
Senator Key Pittman, was the author of 
the Silver Purchase Act. The great State 
of Nevada is known as the Silver State, 
although I am sorry to state that today 
there is not one, single, operating silver 
mine in my native State. Not because 
there is no silver; but, as I stated at the 
time of the Senate hearings, the silver 
producer has found it extremely difficult 
to mine silver at the present-day prices. 
He has watched the market since Novem- 
ber 28, 1961, and is watching the action 
of this body today, in hope that he will 
not again be the forgotten man, and that 
this great deliberative body will find the 
time to explore and debate this piece of 
proposed legislation to the fullest extent. 

I just am not satisfied that we have 
explored the bill as much as it should 
have been, and I am hopeful that Sena- 
tors today will get into the discussion 
and that a record can be made as to the 
intent of the measure and whether or 
not the urgency exists that the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board have so stated ex- 
ists, and just why an emergency exists. 

As I stated previously, the bill has been 
accurately described. I am not one who 
objects just for the sake of argument. 
This is not my nature. I do not object to 
the wording or intent of some parts of 
the bill, such as “‘to repeal certain legis- 
lation relating to the purchase of silver.” 
I believe, as I know many other Senators 
believe, that the Silver Purchase Act is 
outmoded. 
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It is outmoded simply because the 
market price of silver has exceeded the 
price originally set at 90.5 cents per 
ounce by the Congress for which the 
Treasury should purchase silver. This 
has been due, we are advised, to greater 
industrial needs, greater need in the 
minting of coins, and larger needs by 
other agencies of our Government. So, 
in effect, in my considered judgment, 
the Silver Purchase Act is outmoded. 

I do object, however, to the descrip- 
tion of the act, which involves the last 
four words, “and for other purposes.” 

It is here that my curiosity is aroused— 
“for other purposes.” 

It is here that I am concerned: What 
are the “other purposes’’? 

The Sccretary of the Treasury has 
stated that we will face a shortage of 
free silver for coinage purposes once the 
1.2929 monetary vaiue of the dollar is 
piercec, and, Mr. President, it is about 
to be pierced. It will not be the first 
time it has been pierced—it was pierced 
in 1920 and 1921 when the price of silver 
rose to a price of 1.38 plus and 1.37 plus, 
respectively. Our monetary value was 
then, the same as now, 1.2929 per ounce, 
and it has, as those who have studied the 
problem know, been our monetary stand- 
ard value for the dollar since 1792 when 
we were then the Original Thirteen Colo- 
nies and there were no great giant silver 
producers controlling ‘the industry as 
some would like for us to believe. 

Is the phrase “other purposes” de- 
signed for a free market in silver? 

Are the “other purposes” designed to 
put a floor on the price of silver at 1.2929? 

Will not the bill, as it is written, per- 
mit the Secretary or the Treasury to 
sell silver bullion, should the open mar- 
ket price exceed 1.2929? 

Will this sale of silver stabilize the 
market for as long a period as he en- 
visions some 12 to 15 years? 

Will it protect our subsidiary coin- 
age—something which must be done— 
as every Senator realizes, including the 
Treasury Department? 

Will it protect our subsidiary coinage 
at the rate which our Secretary of the 
Treasury envisions, and will he be able to 
call in the silver certificates at a rate 
he envisions? This is a problem that 
has constantly bothered me. It is some- 
thing to which the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have testified. It is 
a problem which the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency [Mr. ROBERTSON] brought 
before the Senate on Tuesday. The 
testimony is to the effect that the re- 
demption would be done gradually. But 
can it be done gradually as a strict legal 
matter? 

The Federal Reserve Chairman has 
stated that he supported the Treasury 
position in that the silver certificates 
should not be redeemed at a rate of more 
than 110 million ounces of silver per 
year or $140 million per year, in order 
that the drain on our gold supplies would 
not exceed $35 million annually. Again 
I ask the question: Can the redemption 
be oi practically, financially, or le- 
g ? 
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Will there be a run on silver when 
this magic figure of 1.2929, the monetary 
value of the dollar, is pierced? Is there 
any clause in this bill which will protect 
our silver stocks from being depleted 
other than to permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury to sell silver on the open 
market once the monetary value has 
been reached? 

Will the sale of Treasury stocks enable 
our Government to control or put a floor 
on the market of a figure comparable 
to the monetary value 1.2929? 

Is it not true that we must honor our 
silver certificates whether they are 
presented today, tomorrow or next 
year—not only by our own citizenry, but 
by those throughout the world who may 
think more highly of silver than some 
of our own citizenry? 

Will not silver certificates be honored 
any time, any place, when presented to 
the Treasury, regardless of whether the 
persons presenting the certificates may 
be adverse to our form of government? 

And is there in this proposed legislation 
language which would stop, shall we 
say, the citizens of those from outside 
the free world or Communist bloc na- 
tions from redeeming silver certificates, 
should they be in a position to attempt 
to corner the market on a metallic prod- 
uct which is fast becoming more valu- 
able, day by day? 

In the ist session of the 84th Congress 
a similar bill to H.R. 5389 was intro- 
duced, S. 1427. This was in 1955, when 
we were, so the backers of this bill said, 
in need of a revision in our monetary 
policy, and the need was then also said 
to be great for repeal of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act. The silver user was finding 
it extremely difficult to make a profit, 
so we were told. He was, for all pur- 
poses, practically ready to go out of 
business, simply because the open mar- 
ket price of silver was approaching the 
Treasury’s obligation to purchase 
domestic mined silver at 90.5 cents an 
ounce. 

Eight long years have elapsed, and the 
silver users are still in business. The 
silver producers are very, very definitely 
“on the skids,” and I doubt that the 
ratio has changed much, except that 
today there are fewer domestic silver 
producers. 

The table on page 74 of the report ac- 
companying the bill makes crystal clear 
the decline over the past 5 years in the 
number of silver producers. 

This, of course, does not take into 
consideration the allied mining indus- 
tries, which produce copper and lead and 
zine, and still produce silver as a by- 
product; and this has, no doubt, dropped, 
as there is little production today of lead 
and zinc in this Nation today, unfor- 
tunately. 

Mr. President, I have been pleased to 
join with the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the illustrious 
chairman of the Mining Subcommittee 
of our Interior Committee, in an effort 
to attempt to be of some help in the situ- 
ation. I know the Senator from Alaska 
is doing everything he can—in schedul- 
ing hearings and in attempting to move 
forward legislation which can be of as- 
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sistance to a very, very depressed segment 
of the mining industry. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Nevada for his 
kind words. I hope we can do something 
for our domestic mining industry. 

It is a striking and a pathetic paradox 
that such mines in other countries are 
helped by our Government with Ameri- 
can dollars. In that way, our Govern- 
ment is helping them out of their diffi- 
culties. But such mines at home, when 
operated by American citizens, are not 
helped. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. President, earlier today I heard 
the Senator from Wyoming allude to the 
building of a steel mill in India with 
American money. This has a very direct 
effect in Nevada, because by building 
the steel mill in India, the iron ore pro- 
ducers in Nevada—and today that is 
quite an important industry there, in the 
depressed state of mining generally— 
are being “forced to the wall,” simply 
because our Government thinks more 
kindly of those overseas than it does of 
those within our own borders. 

I appreciate very much the sentiments 
expressed by the Senator from Alaska. 

There were some 30 Members of the 
Senate who signed their names to a let- 
ter to Senator FULBRIGHT, then chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, requesting more time to explore 
this very complicated problem. Four- 
teen of those Members are still Members 
of this body. The hearings were carried 
over into the 2d session of the 84th 
Congress and the bill was not acted 
upon. The urgency did not exist, as 
was so stated by some Members of this 
body. 

The Honorable Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, our present Chairman Mr. 
Martin, testified at that time that he 
“opposed the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934,” and that he had never changed 
his position so far as the principle of 
bimetallism is concerned. He stated 
flatly that he was opposed to bimetal- 
lism, even though the percentage of sil- 
ver backing our currency was minute in 
relation to Federal Reserve notes which 
at that time amounted to around $25.2 
billion, and, as we know, today stands at 
a figure of about $30.1 billion—although 
the relation of silver has not so ex- 
panded. 

Mr. President, in the 84th Congress, 
the complicated nature of this problem 
was very apparent. It was then urged 
that there was a great sense of urgency, 
and that this action should be taken im- 
mediately. However, such urgency sim- 
ply did not exist. Now, many years 
later, that urgency still does not exist, 
in my opinion—at least, not to the ex- 
tent described by those who have testi- 
fied before the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

I mention this little bit of history 
merely to show that there do exist now, 
and have always existed, forces in our 
Nation which believe paper money is all 
that is needed. I hasten to add that our 
Federal Reserve notes are backed by 25 
percent gold, and I am sure the Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve does not ob- 
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ject to this metallic backing, inasmuch 
as most nations have long since done 
away with bimetallism, and have a gold 
standard. 

I do believe it is a fair speculation to 
state that the Federal Reserve may be 
concerned about the outflow of gold 
from our shores. The President has 
stated time and time again that this is 
an emergency which he hopes this ad- 
ministration can correct; and I am cer- 
tain that every Member of the Senate 
joins in his expressed hope that the out- 
flow of gold from our shores will be 
corrected. 

Yet, if we take favorable action on the 
proposed legislation which is before us 
in its present form, we add fuel to the 
fire, for we shall be substituting Federal 
Reserve notes in an equal amount to 
silver certificates, and this will eventu- 
ally cause a further drain on our fast 
diminishing gold reserves of one-half a 
billion dollars. This figure has been 
passed over lightly, in that it is planned 
that it will occur on a managed basis, 
at the rate of approximately $35 mil- 
lion annually. The annual proposed 
drain on our gold supplies will come 
about only if there is not a raid on our 
treasury for silver. But should this 
raid develop, our silver will disappear 
as fast as our gold has disappeared and 
is disappearing. 

I submit that a drain of one-half a 
billion dollars on our gold reserves is a 
matter of concern for this Congress. It 
is a matter of deeper concern when we 
are faced with proposed legislation 
which will also permit a drain of our 
valuable silver stocks from the U.S, 
Treasury. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am glad the Sen- 
ator has brought out that point, because 
in the course of his statement in sup- 
port of this bill, the chairman referred 
to certain sections of the report showing 
that this would not be a particular drain 
on our gold reserves. Yet the fact is 
that in the statement made by William 
McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, he specifically stated: 

If this bill is enacted, it is important that 
the resulting shift from silver certificates 
to Federal Reserve notes takes place gradu- 
ally. Roughly $2 billion in silver certificates 
are outstanding. A complete shift of this 
amount to Federal Reserve notes would re- 
duce the Treasury’s free gold stock by $500 
million, because of the 25-percent gold cer- 
tificate reserve requirement on Federal Re- 
serve notes. 


It seems to me that that is really im- 
portant, in order to assure that if the 
bill is enacted, we may have a record to 
show that this must be done gradually, 
so that we do not further impair our 
gold reserves, which already are so far- 
down. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I could 
not agree more fully with the Senator 
from Colorado. 

One problem which bothers me as a 
practical one is how we are legally and 
practically to insure that this will be 
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done only gradually. I am not sure on 
this point, and I hope we can develop it 
during the debate. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I think the Senator 
from Nevada is entirely correct. I think 
the bill, so far as I understand it, does 
not contain any provision which would 
prevent the Treasury from doing this all 
atonce. Is that not true? 

Mr. BIBLE. I think that is absolutely 
true; and, as I understood the remarks 
of the very gracious end distinguished 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee in response to a question 
raised the day before yesterday, his con- 
tention is that, as a practical and a 
physical matter, it would be almost im- 
possible for someone to bundle up large 
amounts of silver certificates, take them 
to the Treasury, and have them con- 
verted into silver. However, I am sure 
it could be done as a practical and phys- 
ical matter. 

We might substitute $2 billion in $1 
silver certificates for silver dollars or, 
if one should choose, as is provided in 
the bill, for silver bullion. I do not know 
how physically it could be done, but I 
am sure that there is a legal right to 
do it. 

I thank the Senator for his contribu- 
tion. I was developing my concern in 
relation to the inevitable drain that 
would come upon the gold behind the 
Federal Reserve notes to the tune of a 
half billion dollars if the silver certifi- 
cates were converted. Most nations of 
the world have a high regard for gold 
and silver, and I suspect that nations 
which have been rejecting our dollar and 
calling for our gold may also be inter- 
ested in obtaining our silver. The past 
history in respect to the nations of the 
world that have been interested in our 
silver makes very interesting reading. I 
do not believe that Congress should per- 
mit that to occur. 

The Federal Reserve Chairman, has 
stated, as did also the junior Senator 
from Colorado, that there is elbow room. 
The Federal Reserve Chairman has ap- 
proximately $4 billion in gold reserves 
that he can use for backing our silver 
certificates at the rate of 25 percent, the 
same as the backing required for other 
Federal Reserve notes. 

I do not believe anyone would ques- 
tion that figure with regard to the 
amount of money in circulation. But it 
should be noted that the Federal Re- 
serve notes themselves, from 1955 to 
date, have expanded from approximately 
$25.2 to $30.1 billion in a period of 8 
years, so we have added some $5 billion 
of credit of Federal Reserve notes to our 
system in a period of a few short years, 
and we have obviously increased the ad- 
ditional burden upon the gold backing of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Members of this body who were here a 
few years ago will remember—and 
those who were not undoubtedly read 
about it—that our former President, 
Dwight Eisenhower, regarded the trans- 
fer of approximately $300 million into 
gold as cause for great concern. It was 
such a cause that he took an unprece- 
dented step and called publicly upon one 
of the largest manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles in this country not to exchange 
$300 million U.S. dollars for gold in Eng- 
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land, where the manufacturer planned to 
expand his automobile facilities. If $300 
million in a gold drain was cause for 
concern several years back, I submit that 
a proposal for a $500 million gold drain 
with an added incentive to throw our 
silver stocks into the bucket is cause for 
grave concern by Members of this Con- 
gress. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. Iam delighted to yield to 
the senior Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. Would not the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Nevada 
agree with me that, whether the Treas- 
ury retires the silver certificates slowly 
in accordance with the plan suggested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
testimony before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, or whether 
market conditions should force the 
Treasury rapidly to retire the silver cer- 
tificates in exchange for Federal Reserve 
notes, in either case the end result will 
be the replacement of $1,800 million in 
$1 and $2 silver certificates for an equiv- 
alent number of Federal Reserve notes, 
and the burden on our dwindling gold 
supply would inevitably be increased in 
the amount of approximately $500 
million? 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from Idaho 
is eminently correct. I do not believe 
there is any question that what he has 
said is exactly what would happen. 
Whether it would happen in 1 or 2 years 
or 10 years from now if the bill were 
passed, there would still be increased 
pressure on gold. 

Mr. CHURCH. So the argument that 
it would be done painlessly is, in reality, 
no argument at all, because whether it is 
done painlessly or painfully, depending 
upon how market conditions might re- 
quire the Treasury to act, the unavoid- 
able result will be to increase the burden 
on our dwindling gold supply by some 
$500 million. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from Idaho 
is 100-percent correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. Is it not also true that 
despite the strenuous efforts of the pres- 
ent administration to correct our adverse 
balance of payments, to date those efforts 
have been unsuccessful. I noted in the 
newspaper this morning that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury admitted that the 
outflow of our gold has again increased 
in recent months. He conceded his dis- 
appointment in this respect. So I think, 
in all candor, we must admit that the 
problem is far from solved. It haunted 
the last 3 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. It has not been solved in the 
first 2 years of the Kennedy administra- 
tion. Therefore, what has occurred 
merely underlines the hazard of further 
increasing the burden upon our dwin- 
dling gold supply through the enactment 
of the pending legislation. Would not 
the Senator agree? 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from Idaho 
is eminently correct. 

The conclusion is inescapable. We 
cannot reach any other conclusion. 

Mr. CHURCH. I commend the Sena- 
tor for his observation. This is one of 
the serious questions which the Senate 
must face up to in connection with the 
proposed legislation. 
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Mr. BIBLE. I thoroughly agree. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. Has the Senator from 
Idaho completed his questions? 

Mr. CHURCH. I have. I thank the 
Senator. N 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield first to the junior 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Ithank the Senator 
from Nevada. 

I was extremely interested in the de- 
velopment by the senior Senator from 
Idaho of the point he sought to make. 
I thought it was extremely well done. 

I should like to know the opinion of 
the Senator from Nevada on this ques- 
tion. If the þill is passed today, we shall 
add to the burden of the Treasury and 
the people of the United States an in- 
creased drain on gold. We would seem 
to be doing so deliberately, because un- 
der our present system there is no possi- 
bility of avoiding that drain on our gold 
if we replace the silver certificates with 
Federal Reserve notes. Is that correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. I think that is the end 
effect, yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I should like to go 
a little further on the question, because 
it seems to me it is one of the key prob- 
lems. We have a situation in which 
there is such a shortage of free gold that 
demands by foreign creditors on our free 
gold reserves, even at the present time 
without the proposed added require- 
ments under the bill, could easily result 
in the technical bankruptcy of our coun- 
try. I believe we now have approxi- 
mately $3.8 billion in gold reserves in 
order to take care of potential claims in 
the neighborhood of $21 billion. If we 
should continue to lose our gold re- 
serves, we could easily be forced into a 
position in which we either would have 
to dafault on payment of gold to various 
creditors, as we have agreed to do, or we 
would be forced into new legislation 
which would remove the gold backing 
from our currency and put the entire 
currency into terms of managed money. 
It seems to me that is the most serious 
point in the whole bill, although there 
are other points which are equally of 
concern to many of us. 

In other words, is this a first step in 
putting the Congress and the American 
people in such a mood that if this should 
happen we would have to remove our 
own gold reserves behind our own cur- 
rency? The administration spokesmen 
have said it is not. I think it is some- 
thing the Senate ought to determine, 
with respect to what the effect could 
easily be as to accelerating the loss of 
gold in determining the mood of the 
Congress and the people in connection 
with gold reserves behind our currency. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the observa- 
tion made by the Senator from Colorado. 
I think this is one of the problems we 
should face. 

In line with the thought of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, I believe there is 
pending on the House side of the Cap- 
itol proposed legislation to reduce the 
amount of gold backing to a percentage 
less than the 25 percent presently re- 
quired. 
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These are all indications of the danger 
ahead, in my opinion. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Sen- 
ator for yielding. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 


Mr. GRUENING. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Nevada think, in view of the 
point so effectively made by the Senator 
from Idaho, the Senator from Nevada 
and the Senator from Colorado about 
the increasing drain on our dwindling 
gold supply and the failure of this ad- 
ministration, like its predecessor, to solve 
the balance of payments situation, that 
it is difficult to understand why this 
administration does not come forward 
with some constructive plan to enable us 
to mine more gold? 

Both this administration and the pre- 
ceding one have rejected various biparti- 
san proposals made throughout the 
years yet the administration fails to 
come forward in response to urgent re- 
quest by Members of this body and of 
the other body, with any alternative. 
It allows our American gold mines to 
close. It watches our gold supply 
dwindle. It sees other nations reaching 
for our gold. Yet it takes no construc- 
tive action. 

It is really puzzling to note the indif- 
ference to and lack of interest in this 
pressing problem, which affects what 
was once not only a very important seg- 
ment of our mining industry, but also an 
important segment of our entire econ- 


y. 

If there is a feeling, as has been ex- 
pressed, that the proposal for a subsidy 
for gold miners, which most of us felt 
was a practical and innocuous proceed- 
ing, would cause a panic and a run on 
the dollar, which is an alarmist myth 
without any foundation in logic, I be- 
lieve that the proposals which have 
been mentioned—to decrease the amount 
of gold necessary to back our paper cur- 
rency—would be truly far more alarm- 
ing. I wonder whether the Senator from 
Nevada has any comment to make on 
that situation. 

Mr. BIBLE. As the Senator from 
Alaska well knows, I have joined him in 
cosponsoring practically every bit of pro- 
posed gold legislation the Senator has in- 
troduced, in the hope that some ade- 
quate incentive could be found to bring 
more gold into production. 

Obviously, as an economic point, it is 
impossible for the miner today to exist, 
when he must pay higher wages and 
has higher costs of every kind, in the 
face of an absolutely straitjacketed 
price of $35 an ounce on gold. 

As the Senator from Alaska knows, 
this problem has been probed over many 
sessions. I hope the Senator will con- 
tinue his energetic pursuit of the prob- 
lem in the hope that we can arrive at 
something concrete which will be of as- 
sistance in bringing more gold into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. ALLOTT and Mr. CHURCH ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I think 
probably Senators who are now in the 
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Chamber are in general agreement on 
this question. We all have a common 
interest in it. 

I am reminded, by the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska, of the 
efforts the Senator made in starting 
hearings not long ago upon the general 
mineral question, in which hearings he 
specifically opened up the testimony to 
questions involving both gold and silver, 
even though these questions as monetary 
matters are ordinarily not considered by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. I applauded the Senator at that 
time. I think he was very wise in so 
doing. 

I have studied this problem; and per- 
sonally I cannot see how we are to avoid 
further demands upon our gold reserves 
by passing the pending bill. 

My distinguished colleague mentioned 
a figure of $21 billion, and I have also 
heard it more recently said that $23 
billion of foreign credits are demand- 
able in gold. I am not sure as to the 
exact figure. However, if we increase 
whatever the figure is by about $12 bil- 
lion in gold necessary to back up our 
currency, this results in somewhere 
between $33 billion and $35 billion de- 
mand against our gold reserves which 
can be exercised. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
the International Monetary Fund took a 
very dim view of our fiscal policies in this 
country when it made the advance to us. 
We are in a precarious situation, because 
a small loss of confidence anywhere in 
the world, particularly in Europe, as to 
the integrity of the dollar, could start 
a “run,” like an old-fashioned “run” on 
a bank; and then what my colleague 
spoke of would almost surely result. 

I cannot feel that the pending pro- 
posal could do anything other than cause 
a greater demand upon our gold. 

Looking at the basic problems in- 
volved from another angle, I hope that 
at some time legislation may be enacted 
looking toward a stimulation of the pro- 
duction of gold. It has been pointed out 
very well that gold simply cannot be eco- 
nomically produced at $35 an ounce. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada for yielding to me. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the com- 
ments made by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. I share them. I believe I made 
it abundantly clear that there will be 
further pressure on our gold. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I now yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Would it not be cor- 
rect to say that we now find ourselves 
in a position which could be likened to 
that of a large water barrel which is 
rapidly running out of water, by virtue 
of the fact that we cannot turn off the 
spigot? 

The spigot cannot be closed until we 
rectify ou“ adverse balance-of-payments 
situation. 

While the Government, under both 
this administration and the previous 
administration, has acknowledged its 
inability to turn off the spigot, it has 
likewise opposed putting an; more water 
into the barrel, arguing that to do so 
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would require incentive payments which 
might raise questions as to the value of 
the dollar. 

Mr. President, as surely as I am stand- 
ing on the floor of the Senate today, if 
the available gold supply in the Treas- 
ury continues to diminish, we shall in- 
evitably come to the time, within a few 
short years, when our creditors abroad 
will be forced to demand gold—particu- 
larly the private creditors, who will 
come to see that uniess they begin to 
demand gold, there will be none left, 
against which to exercise their demand. 
Once that becomes the case, no restraint 
upon them will be effective, and they will 
quickly exhaust the Treasury of the 
last of its gold supply. Then the very 
thing which the Treasury says would be 
most harmful will be upon us. Then the 
United States will have no recourse but 
to devalue the dollar, with all the impact 
that might have upon the finances of the 
Western World. 

I intend to vote against this bill today. 
I shall vote against it because I believe 
it will further aggravate our gold out- 
flow problem by imposing another half- 
billion-dollar burden upon our dwin- 
dling gold supply. 

I cannot reconcile the position which, 
on the one hand, admits that the spigot 
cannot be turned off, and, on the other 
hand, contends that no action should be 
taken to fill the barrel. 

We are headed for the fiscal shoals 
unless we can change direction, insofar 
as the integrity of the dollar is con- 
cerned; and no amount of protest that 
we will not devalue the dollar means 
anything in light of the indisputable 
fact that the Treasury is running out of 
gold. 

In pointing up this essential defect in 
the bill, the Senator from Nevada is 
making a record on the floor of the 
Senate that I hope will be a warning to 
the Treasury to face up now to the need 
of either closing the spigot or filling the 
barrel before the moment of crisis ar- 
rives. 

In that sense, I commend the Senator 
for the very effective public service he 
is rendering in making his speech this 
afternoon. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Idaho. A 
most difficult problem confronts us; and 
it could be a very catastrophic problem if 
it were not handled properly. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. Is it not true that the 
intrinsic value of the silver that is used 
for coinage is approximately $1.29 an 
ounce? 

Mr. BIBLE. The value of the silver 
used in the subsidiary coinage is about 
$1.38. The amount of the coinage used 
in the silver dollar is about $1.29. 
There are two plateaus, one at $1.29, an- 
other at $1.38. I shall comment on that 
aspect later in my speech. But it will 
not be too long, if some considerable 
study is not given to this problem, be- 
fore even the second plateau will be 
pierced. 

Mr. MOSS. The second plateau is 
$1.38. But all that is to be gained by 
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withdrawing the silver backing for the 
silver certificates is to make that silver 
available to the Treasury, which could 
be made over into the subsidiary coinage. 
Is not that the immediate effect so far 
as the Treasury is concerned? 

Mr. BIBLE. There is expressed in 
section 2 of the bill language about 
which many of us have considerable 
doubt. The presentation seems to indi- 
cate that it would be possible to use it 
only for coinage. This is one thing we 
have to be very clear on. 

Mr. MOSS. But so long as the price 
of silver is now approximately $1.27 or 
$1.28, the Treasury could very readily 
buy silver in the open market for coin- 
age. It is not prohibited from obtaining 
the silver for coinage at a price that is 
available to the Treasury. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. The record is very clear 
that we are in short supply so far as 
silver is concerned. I do not know the 
exact amount. It is very well detailed 
in the report. But whereas world con- 
sumption is something like 330 million 
ounces a year, actual production is some- 
thing like 250 million ounces. There is 
an imbalance of something like 80 mil- 
lion ounces a year as between consump- 
tion and supply on a worldwide basis. So 
we are in short supply with respect to 
silver. 

Mr. MOSS. We import silver at this 
time. 

Mr. BIBLE. We have to, because we 
produce so little of it domestically. That 
is correct. 

Mr. MOSS. But if the price were to 
remain at $1.29, or go up a little, it might 
become profitable to mine silver again 
in our Western States, or it might per- 
mit the mining of other metals of which 
silver forms a reasonable part, and 
therefore some silver could be produced 
in certain areas. Is that correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. I could not agree more 
with the Senator from Utah. The 
stockholders’ reports of some of these 
mining companies provide fruitful infor- 
mation. Likewise, the stockholders’ re- 
ports of users provide fruitful informa- 
tion. Every study of the stockholders’ 
reports of the producing mines shows 
that with the price going from 90% 
cents, to $1, to $1.05, to $1.10, to $1.20, 
and now almost up to $1.28, we might 
very well be approaching the day when 
more operations would be encouraged. Tt 
means more money for the producer, and 
he is better able to stay in business. 
5 stockholders’ reports reflect this 

act. 

In my own State of Nevada, I have 
been told by people in whom I have con- 
siderable confidence that even as to 
those mines that are solely silver pro- 
ducers, when the price goes up to $1.38, 
or in that area, it will bring more mines 
into production. We hope for that. We 
think that is good. It will give us an 
opportunity to correct the domestic sup- 
ply, which we need to do, because we are 
dependent on foreign sources for our 
supplies. It would mean employment 
and thriving industries in areas of the 
West. So every increase of 1 cent in 
the price of silver helps the mine pro- 
ducer, and that is as it should be. 
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Mr. MOSS. And this will mean much 
not only to the silver mines, but to mines 
which produce other metals associated 
with silver, such as lead and zinc in my 
State. In my State the lead and zinc 
mines have been closing down to the 
point where there is only one operating 
now. But with the price of silver going 
up, the margin is close to the point where 
these mines may be opened again. 

So, rather than arrest this price in- 
crease by the device which the bill would 
employ, we should look forward to the 
time when the price of silver, finding its 
level, will encourage production. In ad- 
dition to the production of the com- 
modity itself, there would also be an 
economic stimulus in our Western com- 
munities anu States. 

Mr. BIBLE. It would certainly help 
the mines that have silver as a part 
of their production; and that includes 
the lead and zinc mines. 

Now I wish to continue with my state- 
ment. 

I know that history records that na- 
tions which have no metallic backing be- 
hind their money have inflation at the 
wink of an eye and their citizens do not 
know from one day to the next what the 
value of their currency is worth. Brazil 
is an excellent example. 

I want the dollar to be worth a dollar. 
I want it to have a metallic backing 
which is intrinsic and cherished through- 
out the world—even in face of a managed 
currency, and we must be objective— 
that is exactly what we have, a managed 
currency, to the extent that it can be 
managed. 

I think the management practices in 
recent years with regard to our silver 
stocks have been deplorable. It was evi- 
dent to many of us, back in 1959, that a 
run was being made by six or seven of the 
large silver users, when figures were 
made available showing just who was 
securing our Treasury supplies of silver 
at 90.5 cents per ounce. There was no 
law forbidding this practice, but the ad- 
ministration at that time could have 
taken steps to stop the outflow of silver 
stocks, just as President Kennedy did on 
November 28, 1961. 

In that time the stocks had deterio- 
rated to something like 30 million ounces 
of free silver. 

I commend the Senator from Idaho 
for the leadership he took in having the 
sale of free silver stopped. Personally, 
I thought the sale should have been 
stopped at an earlier date. If it had 
been, we would not have the problem we 
have today. In any event, it was 
stopped. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s remarks and his help, at that time, 
as we tried to get the Treasury to stop 
its sale of free silver. The President 
issued the stop order in November 1961, 
but only after the supply of free silver 
had dropped to the point where it was 
nearly exhausted. 

Does not the Senator agree with me 
that the same policy that the Treasury 
followed during the months before No- 
vember of 1961; namely, of selling free 
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silver into the open market, in order to 
peg the price of silver at a level of 90% 
cents an ounce, is exactly the policy that 
would be open to the Treasury to follow 
upon the enactment of this legislation; 
that is to say, when the price rises above 
$1.29, the present monetary value, the 
bill would enable the Treasury to com- 
mence selling whatever excess silver may 
be available in the Treasury, freed from 
the exchange of silver certificates for 
Federal Reserve notes, and this will keep 
the price at $1.29 an ounce until its sup- 
plies are exhausted; and as unfortunate 
as the policy was in the months before 
November 1961, it is a little difficult for 
me to understand why we are now about 
to pass legislation which will clear the 
way for the Treasury again to pursue the 
same kind of policy. 

As the Senator well knows, I intend 
to offer an amendment to the bill which 
would close this door to the Treasury, 
and hold the silver supply for our future 
coinage needs and for other public pur- 
poses, thus serving the public interest, 
while letting the price of silver be deter- 
mined in the free market, where it be- 
longs, 

I hope our past experience will suf- 
fice to demonstrate the wisdom of such 
a course of action and that the proposed 
legislation now before the Senate will 
be amended in this way. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the observa- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho. I thor- 
oughly agree with him. One of the real 
concerns I have about the bill—and the 
statements that have been made—is 
that if this matter was managed so badly 
in the past 5 or 6 years, how can we 
hope for better management in the years 
ahead? That is why I commend the 
Senator from Idaho for the amendment 
which he will offer, and of which I am 
a cosponsor, I will support it enthusi- 
astically. 

I should like to hurry along and com- 
plete my statement because I realize 
many other Senators wish to be heard 
on this subject. 

The point is constantly made that 
there is great urgency for this legisla- 
tion. I do not believe that the facts 
bear out that statement or claim. 

The world production of silver, it is 
said, will not meet our expanded indus- 
trial needs, our coinage and our defense 
needs. It is short approximately by 100 
million ounces per year. I wonder if 
some have not already started hoarding 
Silver, awaiting the day that they can 
exchange the silver certificate for silver 
at the monetary figure of 1.2929—know- 
ing and praying that silver will continue 
to be held in high esteem and that na- 
tions of the world will be using more 
and more silver as time goes on. Silver 
dollars held by anyone would then be- 
come profitable to melt down or sell on 
the open market once the monetary 
value is pierced. 

There is not the urgency for this leg- 
islation which is so stated. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has already stated 
he can, by redeeming $5 and $10 silver 
certificates, keep our coinage require- 
ments ample for several years. 

There exists a greater—much great- 
er—emergency, than existed 8 years ago, 
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for the price of silver today is approxi- 
mately 1.28 per ounce, near our monetary 
standard set for the dollar in 1792. 

This urgency could have been met by 
raising the monetary value, if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury believes that our 
coins would soon be melted down should 
the price exceed the monetary standard. 
The original figure of 1.2929 has stood 
for many years and perhaps there existed 
a sentimental attitude that this figure 
should not be changed. Some would say 
it would be an act devaluing our dollar— 
or an inflationary act of our Govern- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, the figure was originally 
set on a basis when bimetallism was 
popular and it was believed that the ratio 
of 15 to 1 for silver and gold was a good 
figure. The history, as many of you 
know, dates back to Sir Isaac Newton, 
long before our Government took such 
action. Since 1792 the figure has stood; 
and to my knowledge the Treasury has 
not recommended such action be taken 
to raise the monetary standard. 

Now we are faced with issuing Federal 
Reserve notes and calling in our silver 
certificates. The Treasury and Federal 
Reserve sees no danger in this action; 
except to point out that sooner or later 
we will be faced with another problem 
and that is subsidiary coinage; when the 
price of silver rises to 1.38 per ounce we 
can then melt down our dimes and quar- 
ters and should the price go higher, a 
profit can be made. 

I believe that if we pass this legisla- 
tion in its present form we will deplete 
our valuable silver stocks and the sub- 
sidiary coinage problem will be a problem 
which this body will have to meet much 
faster than is now predicted. 

We will cause a drain on our gold sup- 
Plies to the extent of a half billion dol- 
lars and we will issue Federal Reserve 
paper notes, with 25 percent backing in 
gold but neither you nor I, nor anyone 
else, can obtain that gold in exchange for 
a Federal Reserve note. It must be re- 
tained in our Treasury. This will not be 
the case with silver if we do not take ac- 
tion to amend the present bill. 

It has been said that the United States, 
as great a nation as it is, cannot afford 
not to redeem its silver certificates and 
I agree. I do not agree that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should be permitted 
to sell silver bullion once the market 
price of silver goes beyond 1.2929 per 
ounce. 

With the Federal Reserve backing the 
replaced silver certificates with 25 per- 
cent gold—an additional burden which 
does not now exist will be thrust on our 
citizens and taxpayers and that will be 
to assist in carrying interest charges on 
1.3 billion new Federal Reserve notes 
to the extent of 75 percent which will be 
in the form of bonds or paper required 
for the Federal Reserve to make up the 
difference in the 75 percent value of the 
newly created $1 Federal Reserve notes. 
These annual interest charges on 75 
percent of the collateral which the Fed- 
eral Reserve must hold to back up the re- 
placed silver certificates has been cal- 
culated at the rate of $45 to $50 million 
per year. This figure was given at the 
Senate hearing by a competent authority 
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and, to my knowledge; was not ques- 
tioned. 

In addition, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve testified in the hearings 8 
years ago that it cost the Federal Reserve 
approximately 5 percent annually to keep 
a Federal Reserve note in circulation. 
This would mean an additional interest 
cost of $75 million annually. By con- 
trast, the present silver bullion backing 
costs only storage charges and a small 
printing charge of some $8 or $9 million 
yearly. 

Our balance-of-payments problem is 
a troublesome one, and we need to cor- 
rect this problem. Our outflow of gold 
is interrelated to the balance of pay- 
ments and is also a troublesome problem. 
Our national debt, increasing annually, 
and our interest charges—now over $10 
billion annually—are all problems which 
we must face. They are problems of 
the greatest magnitude and I know our 
President and Members of this body are 
concerned with all of these related prob- 
lems. We have a difference in opinion 
as to how to correct some of them. This 
is natural and to be expected. 

I believe that we must now face up to 
the fact that the Silver Purchase Act is 
outmoded. I believe that we may have 
to issue Federal Reserve notes and re- 
place our silver certificates; but I cannot 
go along with those who would take away 
our gold backing from our managed cur- 
rency—the Federal Reserve notes—as has 
been proposed year after year in the Con- 
gress. 

I cannot be a party to adding to our 
outflow of gold by a half billion dollars 
and throwing in for good measure our 
valued silver stocks. I suggest at this 
late date that there is still time for de- 
bate on this subject—still time to correct 
the legislation before us—still time to 
improve upon its content. 

I hope that other Members of this body 
will join me in requesting a more 
thorough study of how this legislation 
is a part and parcel of our fiscal policy 
and not just a monetary problem which 
can be resolved in such an easy fashion 
as outlined in the present legislation. 

I submit that this legislation can be 
improved. It can be improved on the 
floor of this Senate and it should be im- 
proved. 

We could not begin to pay off our for- 
eign obligations should foreign nations 
choose to call for our gold stocks. Our 
gold stocks, low as they are—slightly over 
$15 billion—could evaporate tomorrow 
if foreign nations lose faith in our dollar. 

We cannot now afford to dissipate our 
silver stocks as small as they may be in 
relation to our money supply. The silver 
bullion in our Treasury vaults is a valu- 
able asset. It has proven so many times 
in the past—in times of war when 
friendly nations called upon our supplies 
to use in coinage—to bolster their cur- 
rency and meet their industrial needs. 

With silver becoming more valuable 
day by day we cannot afford to permit 
legislation to pass this body which will 
cost the taxpayer more money in interest 
charges; which is inflationary and which 
will ultimately deplete our Treasury of 
its silver. The least we can do is keep 
it and protect it for use in meeting our 
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growing coinage needs and for use in our 
defense, where it has become a valuable 
metal. This can be done and should be 
done and it can be accomplished very 
simply in the legislation. 

Mr. President, the proposed legislation 
is sorely in need of amendment and, as 
I have previously indicated, I am happy 
to be a cosponsor and will energetically 
and enthusiastically support the amend- 
ment of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I know 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
has been waiting to take the floor, and he 
has been waiting for a long time. I 
would like to ask him to let me speak for 
not more than 5 minutes, in order that I 
may attend a committee meeting at 3 
o'clock this afternoon. 

Mr. President, in a frantic effort to 
persuade the farmers of this country to 
vote yes in the referendum, the adminis- 
tration literally rammed through feed 
grain legislation. It passed the Senate 
last Friday and was signed into law on 
Monday. Speed was the criterion and in 
the haste to get the law on the books, 
the feed grain bill was passed in spite 
of a patent defect; namely, the reference 
to a nonexistent section. This is unwise 
legislating. 

I am fearful that today there is a 
repetition of this hasty process in the 
consideration of H.R. 5389, at least in- 
sofar as section 3 of title I is concerned. 
This is the controversial section which 
would amend the Federal Reserve Act 
so as to authorize the issuance of Federal 
Reserve notes in denominations of $1 
and $2. 

I have looked at the rather short hear- 
ings that were held on the bill, which 
in my opinion involves more critical areas 
than any bill that we have considered for 
a long time. It not only involves our 
trade agreements and our trade with 
foreign countries, but also involves in- 
flation, our gold reserves, the relation 
between silver and gold, and the wealth 
and prosperity of the entire West. No 
other bill that has come before us has 
covered so many fields. 

The Treasury indicates that it now 
has an adequate supply of silver for 
coinage purposes to last until sometime 
in 1965. This is probably an estimate 
on the modest side. 

What is of greatest concern to me is 
the fact that this may be a step along the 
way toward devaluation of our currency. 

Several Senators have mentioned this 
point, including the senior Senator from 
Idaho and the senior Senator from 
Nevada. We have had assurances from 
Secretary Dillon to the contrary, but it 
appears to me that this section 3 of the 
bill deserves a great deal more study. 
I am in accord with the thinking ex- 
pressed by the Western Governors in a 
resolution they adopted on April 22, 1963, 
which states: 

(3) That proposals to authorize the issu- 
ance of $1.00 Federal Reserve notes be re- 
jected until such time as a thorough study 
has been made of the entire silver situation 
by Congress and the Treasury Department. 


No complete study of the silver and 
gold situation has been made by Congress 
for a long time, that I am aware of. 
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Every piece of legislation relating to sil- 
ver or gold has been immediately re- 
ferred to the Banking and Currency 
Committee. I have introduced a num- 
ber of bills over the past few years, and 
they have all bten referred to the com- 
mittee. I have never been able to obtain 
a hearing on any of those bills. 

It seems to me that if it is proposed 
to have hearings they should be held. 

One of the arguments offered by 
Treasury in support of section 3 is that 
our current stocks of silver will soon be 
inadequate to meet coinage needs, and 
that when current stocks are exhausted 
the United States will have to buy silver 
in the open market. Since the United 
States produces an insufficient quantity, 
this means that purchases will have to 
be made abroad. The result, according 
to Treasury spokesmen, would have an 
adverse effect on our balance of pay- 
ments. This would not be the case, how- 
ever, if greater attention were paid to 
our balance of trade. Our balance of 
payments is really a twofold problem 
consisting of first, gold input versus out- 
flow; and second, balance of trade. The 
latter is the key factor. If the factors 
which make up the balance of trade were 
favorable to the United States, we would 
not be experiencing the current drain on 
our gold supply. In other words, two 
wrongs do not make a right. I referred 
to this point in my comments a few 
moments ago. 

Before we plunge into an area of great 
uncertainty, it seems to me that greater 
consideration should be given the entire 
subject. In this connection, an editorial 
published in the Mining Record for 
March 28, 1963, casts a very disapproving 
view on the Treasury proposal. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEQUENCE OF INFLATION 

The Secretary of the Treasury is now ask- 
ing Congress for legislation providing that 
silver certificates be discontinued and the 
Federal Reserve banks be authorized to issue, 
$1, $2, and $5 Federal Reserve notes to re- 
place such silver certificates. This, of course, 
comes as no news to the readers of this paper. 
Under the existing laws these Federal Reserve 
notes are presumed to have a 25 percent gold 
reserve. In law that is called rebuttable pre- 
sumption. Right now, our National Govern- 
ment is several billion dollars short of hay- 
ing enough gold to meet all its short term 
liabilities without allowing any gold reserve 
for Federal Reserve notes. To a private indi- 
vidual that would mean bankruptcy, but it 
seems to be a matter of small moment in 
Washington. 

So, what next? Well, one of these days 
the U.S. Treasury will point out that we 
really do not need a 25 percent gold reserve 
because the American people cannot own 
gold anyhow. The Treasury will also resume 
selling silver to silver users, because after 
all the world production of silver is less than 
the consumption of silver by some 150 mil- 
lion ounces, annually, and silversmiths and 
silver users must be accommodated. 

When that happens, our Government will 
have but two alternatives: (1) It can meet 
those demands for payment in gold as long as 
the gold reserve lasts, or (2) the Government 
can refuse to make further payments in gold. 
In either event, the result will be the same. 
The moment this Nation ceases paying in 
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gold, either voluntarily or because it has no 
gold left, the purchasing power of the Fed- 
eral Reserve paper dollar will start plummet- 
ing downward. The purchases we make 
overseas will begin costing two and three 
times as many paper dollars as they now cost, 
when these paper dollars spent overseas can 
still be redeemed in gold at the lowest world 
price of $35 an ounce. When the buying 
power of these paper dollars drops that way, 
it will require more paper dollars with which 
to buy milit: supplies or pay rent, or other 
costs and, in turn, that means our printing 
presses will have to print three times as 
much paper money as now. From there on, 
prices in terms of paper dollars will rise 
rapidly. 

That situation is not new in this country. 
It happened to the same kind of paper money 
the Continental Congress issued before the 
U.S. Constitution was adopted. That is why 
the Constitution of the United States refers 
only to gold and silver and speaks of coining 
money and silver and gold coins. Nowhere 
does it mention paper money. The writers of 
our Federal Constitution had experience with 
paper money. They knew it became worth 
less and less. Whether it be called shin- 
plasters, continentals, greenbacks, or Federal 
Reserve notes, the result is inflation. 

Unfortunately, it seems our bureaucrats in 
Washington must learn the lessons of history 
all over again. This acute inflation is com- 
ing. We do not know when it will hit, but 
if you want to avoid the effects of it—if you 
want to have inflation-proof money, you can 
have it. Simply lay in a supply of silver 
money quarters, dimes, and half dollars. 
Even in an acute inflation these silver coins 
will still buy food and the necessities of life, 
while the holders of paper money are finding 
it takes scads of paper dollars to buy even a 
loaf of bread. 

An acute inflation will last only 1 or 2 
months. But in that time you can starve. 
And if you are not prepared for that infla- 
tion, you will find yourselves selling helr- 
looms and all manner of personal property, 
even wedding rings, just to buy one single 
meal. But even in an inflation a silver 
dollar will still buy its worth in food. 

How will it end? Well, Congress will legis- 
late a new monetary system, and each unit 
of that system will by law be made exchange- 
able for so many hundreds or thousands or 
even millions of paper dollars. All debts will 
be wiped out, including those owed by the 
U.S. Government. But we will bet one sure 
thing will happen. The new money will be 
gold and silver—hard cold cash. 

Again, the Treasury cannot let the price 
of silver go above its coinage rate of $1.29 
an ounce for dollars, or $1.38 an ounce for 
subsidiary coins. If it did, it would be prof- 
itable to melt the silver coins and sell the 
silver. So, to keep the price of silver below 
its coinage price the Treasury will again start 
selling silver. Somewhere along the line, 
the Treasury will also ask for authority to 
melt its “excess” silver dollars on the ground 
that they are unnecessary and the silver is 
needed elsewhere. All this will eventually 
lead to the situation where we have neither 
gold nor silver bullion as reserves to support 
tho paper currency. 

Then, too, some time in the not too dis- 
tant future one or more of the foreign na- 
tions which owns short-term liabilities of 
this country, which are payable in gold (and 
these liabilities now exceed $20 billion), will 
become fearful of our ability to pay their 
claims in gold and so demand immediate 
payment in gold. The wonder is that they 
haven't done so already. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, the remainder of H.R. 5389 is 
needless legislation, with the exception, 
however, of the amendments which the 
distinguished senior Senator from Idaho 
and other distinguished Senators pro- 
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pose to offer. I believe that both of 
those amendments have very great 
merit, and I shall support them. How- 
ever, I cannot support the bill so long 
as section 3 remains in it. It seems 
to me that this is one question upon 
which the Senate should have an oppor- 
tunity to make a complete and open 
record. We of the West and others who 
believe that the bill would actually be 
a step toward inflation—that is, a step 
damaging to our gold reserves—would 
like to have our votes spread on the 
Recorp, for the country to see. 

Colorado has a vital stake in the pro- 
posed legislation. In the period from 
1858 to 1959 Colorado mines produced 
$598,714,121 worth of silver. In recent 
years, there has been a decline to a point 
where in 1962 Colorado mines produced 
2,025,825 troy ounces, and so far this 
year approximately 399,523 troy ounces. 

In other words, let us not legislate in 
haste; it may be exceedingly difficult to 
undo what is being done here today. 

I reemphasize that the effect upon our 
country and our economy may be of very 
long duration. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I 
wholeheartedly agree with the views of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Colorado. He has pointed out the basic 
danger in the bill and the basic reason 
why I, personally, shall vote against its 
passage. I hope that it may be possible 
to amend the bill, so as to make it satis- 
factory; however, I am not sanguine as 
to the prospect for doing so. Neverthe- 
less, I think the effort should be made. 
Therefore, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, it 
is proposed to strike out line 3 and capi- 
talize the first word of line 4. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on page 
2 of the bill, the amendment would strike 
line 3 and begin a new sentence with the 
first word of line 4. The sentence would 
then read: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall not dis- 
pose of any silver held or owned by the Unit- 
ed States in excess of that required to be 
held as reserves against outstanding silver 
certificates, but any such excess silver may 
be sold to other departments and agencies of 
the Government or used for the coinage of 
standard silver dollars and subsidiary silver 
coins. 


The part to be stricken is the clause 
which precedes the sentence which I 
have just quoted from the printed bill, 
and which appears on line 3, page 2, as 
follows: 

Unless the market price of silver exceeds 
its monetary value, 


The effect of the amendment would be 
to deprive the Secretary of the Treasury 
of authority, otherwise reserved to him 
under the bill, to sell silver to private 
purchasers at a price higher than its 
monetary value. 

I wish to point up the second para- 
graph of the general statement on page 
1 of the committee report, which reads 
as follows: 

H.R. 5389 would take the Government out 
of the silver market. It would permit a free 
silver market, not restricted by prohibitive 
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transfer taxes, and neither supported by 
Government purchases (at least for many 
years) nor depressed by Government sales. 


I wholly agree with that objective. 
But the footnote at the bottom of page 
1 of the report explains that the objec- 
tive would not be fully achieved by the 
proposed legislation. The purpose of my 
amendment is to make the legislation 
serve the stated objective. I read the 
footnote: 

The fact that the holders of the $1.8 billion 
of silver certificates now in circulation could 
present them at the Treasury and demand 
silver in exchange at the monetary value of 
$1.29-plus an ounce (established by the act 
of January 18, 1837 (5 Stat. 137), which 
prescribed the weight and alloy of the dollar, 
so as to call for 371.25 grains of fine or pure 
silver in a standard silver dollar) would 
keep the market price from rising much 
above that figure. To that extent the silver 
market would not be completely free. But 
there is no way to avoid this except by dis- 
honoring the Government’s pledge to ex- 
change silver certificates for silver. 


Mr. President, I disagree with the ac- 
curacy of that footnote. No one sug- 
gests that the Government’s pledge to 
exchange silver certificates for silver be 
dishonored. Nor does the reservation 
of authority to sell silver into the mar- 
ket at a price higher than its monetary 
value bear directly on this question. If 
there is a run on the Treasury’s silver 
there is no defense so long as silver cer- 
tificates are outstanding. The Treasury 
can yield up its silver in exchange for 
the certificates, or it can sell silver in the 
open market; but in order to free silver 
for sale, in excess of the reserves re- 
quired to cover outstanding certificates, 
it will first have to retire an equivalent 
value of certificates. This is true be- 
cause the Treasury’s reserves of free 
silver are not now significant, amount- 
ing to only some 30 million ounces, and 
because the Treasury must always hold 
in reserve enough silver to back, at the 
full monetary value, whatever silver cer- 
tificates are outstanding. 

I suggest, however, that there is a way 
to bring about a genuinely free market 
in silver. The first step is to prohibit the 
Treasury from selling into the open 
market silver freed by the retirement of 
certificates. My amendment would do 
this 


The second step is for the Treasury to 
retire the certificates outstanding while 
the market price of silver remains below 
its monetary value. This would require, 
in order that a sufficient quantity of 
small denomination currency remain in 
circulation, that the Federal Reserve 
make up for the retirement by exercising 
the authority, granted to it by the bill, 
to issue Federal Reserve notes in these 
denominations, backed by gold and 
securities of the Reserve system. 

Since the Treasury seems determined 
to retire the certificates backed by 1.8 
billion ounces of silver, and has won the 
endorsement of the committee for this 
course of action, common sense requires 
that this substantial amount of silver be 
conserved, for future coinage require- 
ments, rather than be dissipated into 
the market in a costly, and ultimately 
vain, effort to keep the price of silver 
pegged at $1.29 an ounce. 
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Secretary Dillon testified that free 
world production of silver is now run- 
ning about 200 million ounces a year; 
consumption is around 350-million 
ounces. Since 1961, when the Treasury 
finally stopped selling silver at 90% cents 
an ounce, the price has risen more than 
40 percent. In 1959, 1960, and 1961, the 
Treasury sold, for 90% cents an ounce, 
some 110-million ounces of silver. If 
this silver had not been sold into the 
open market, it would now be worth 
something more than $41-million over 
and above what the Treasury received 
for it. Now the Treasury proposes to 
stabilize the price of silver, in the face 
of the supply-demand factors which 
would surely cause it to go higher, at 
$1.29, and specifically reserves, in the bill 
now before us, authority to sell silver 
into the open market as soon as it goes 
above that price. 

Mr. President, I objected, in 1960 and 
1961, to the Treasury’s policy of squan- 
dering its supplies of free silver by 
voluntarily selling at a price which artifi- 
cially depressed the market. That prac- 
tice was finally stopped. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say that it was not stopped 
until the President issued a stop order. 
Now the Treasury has made perfectly 
clear, in the hearings on this bill, its in- 
tention to stabilize the price of silver, 
for as long as possible, at or near $1.29 
an ounce, by overhanging the market 
with more than 1.8 billion ounces to be 
made available for sale by the retire- 
ment of silver certificates. 

I ask why? Why should the Treasury 
have sold, in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the President’s stop order issued 
in 1961, 110 million ounces of silver, now 
worth $1.28 an ounce at 90% cents an 
ounce? Why should it now propose to 
Sell silver, in a rising market, with con- 
sumption outrunning supply by 150 mil- 
lion ounces a year, the minute the price 
rises above $1.29? There is no answer, 
Mr. President, except that the Treasury 
intends to continue its policy of subsidiz- 
ing a few industrial and commercial pur- 
chasers of silver at the taxpayer’s ex- 
pense, I protest this giveaway of an 
immense asset owned and paid for by 
the people of the United States, for the 
benefit of the few who would be placed 
in a privileged position by the policies 
of the Treasury. 

The only policy which would be fair 
to the taxpayers, who own this silver, 
and which would serve the public in- 
terest, is the one called for by my amend- 
ment. Let the Treasury forgo its re- 
quested authority to sell silver into the 
market. Let the Treasury defend itself 
against a run on silver certificates by 
retiring them promptly, while they are 
still worth less as silver than they are 
as currency, holding the present stocks 
of bullion for future coinage require- 
ments. 

If this is done, the price of silver will 
rise gradually, until market forces bring 
about a balance of supply and demand. 
Meanwhile, both producers and consum- 
ers will have an opportunity to adjust 
to these factors, as they should in 
a free-market economy. If it is not 
done, the price of silver will be artifi- 
cially stabilized, at the public’s expense, 
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for a number of years—perhaps 10, per- 
haps only 8 or 6 or fewer still. t 
the end of that time, the Treasury’s 
excess silver will have been exhausted. 
The price will then rise gbruptly. There 
will be no recourse but to make drastic 
adjustments in the monetary value of 
silver, or to abandon silver coinage, and 
every ounce of silver sold in the inter- 
vening period will represent an unjusti- 
fiable giveway of a valuable asset owned 
by the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, and 
by virtue of the experience we had only 
2 years ago, when the Treasury per- 
sisted in a policy similar to the one au- 
thorized in the pending legislation, I 
believe this amendment should be 
adopted; and I urge that the Senate act 
favorably upon it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am opposed to the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Cuurcu]. I think it would have 
no practical value but might well lead to 
confusion. I see no reason why we 
should go to conference with the House 
over this proposal. 

The reported bill prohibits the Treas- 
ury from selling silver on the market un- 
less the market value is above the mone- 
tary value of silver—$1.29 an ounce— 
except for sales to other government 
agencies. The Senator’s amendment 
would prohibit sales of silver by the 
Treasury on the market even when the 
market price is above its monetary value. 

I understand that the provision which 
this amendment would change—the 
second sentence of section 2—was in- 
serted at the request of the silver pro- 
ducers in order to make sure, by a pro- 
hibition embedded in the statute, that 
the Government could not continue to 
depress market prices below the mone- 
tary value of silver by sales in the market 
at prices below $1.29, as was done up to 
November 28, 1961. It is interesting to 
note that this provision was not in 
S. 2885, 87th Congress, the administra- 
tion bill, which I introduced by request 
last year, but it was, I understand, in- 
serted this year at the request of the 
silver producers for their protection, and 
it was accepted by the House and by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee on the understanding that it was 
designed to protect the producers. 

I think the amendment would be 
meaningless for all practical purposes, 
The footnote on the front page of the 
committee report points out that the 
market price of silver cannot rise sub- 
stantially above $1.29 an ounce as long 
as there are silver certificates in circu- 
lation which can be presented to the 
Treasury in exchange for 371.25 grains 
of fine or pure silver, either in bullion or 
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silver dollars. What citizen, what busi- 
nessman, would pay substantially more 
than $1.29 an ounce for silver, either to 
the Treasury or on the market, if he 
could get it from the Treasury for $1.29 
an ounce by presenting silver certifi- 
cates? 

It is true that it may be inconvenient 
to get silver from the Treasury, if the 
Treasury puts the holder to the trouble 
of coming to Washington to get it in his 
own armored truck, but even this ex- 
pense would not be so great as to war- 
rant a substantial rise in prices above the 
monetary value. And, of course, while 
the Treasury is not required by law to 
exchange silver for silver certificates 
anywhere else but at the Treasury, it 
may, as it now does, supply silver dollars 
through the Federal Reserve banks and 
commercial banks for the convenience 
of people who want silver dollars. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It seems to me 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, first, would cause con- 
fusion in the way the bill would read 
without the language which the Sena- 
tor would strike out; and secondly, and 
most important, would permit the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to sell silver or to 
dispose of silver to other departments of 
the Government at any price he saw fit. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Therefore, it 
would not protect the producers of silver, 
which, under the terms of the bill, could 
be sold to other departments only when 
the price of silver was in excess of $1.29 
an ounce. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The amendment is 
not needed to protect silver producers, 
As I have pointed out already, we put in 
the bill the restriction recommended by 
the smelters and producers, which was 
that the Treasury silver could not be 
sold on the open market until the price 
went to $1.29 an ounce, when it would 
become theoretically profitable to melt 
down silver dollars for the silver in the 
dollars. 

But the amendment really would not 
protect the producers in any practical 
way because, as I said, and as the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has pointed out, 
so long as there are outstanding silver 
certificates and so long as the United 
States honors what is printed on them— 
and I cannot imagine our Government 
repudiating the promise that those are 
redeemable in so many grains of pure 
silver—who would go to Idaho or some- 
where else to buy silver at more than 
$1.29 an ounce, when he could get silver 
at that price in exchange for silver 
certificates? 

The amendment would only compli- 
cate the bill and leave things in doubt 
as to what could be done under the other 
section of the bill about the redemption 
of silver certificates, if the Senate should 
agree to the amendment. Also the Sen- 
ate would have to go to conference with 
the House. I think we would be in a 
very weak position, in view of the fact 
that the House amended the bill at the 
request of the silver producers, and at 
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that time satisfactorily so. Now, after 
the House has acted by a roll call vote, 
and after the Senate committee has 
acted, an additional request is made, to 
the effect that, We are still not satis- 
fied. We want to amend it further.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Which would 
merely cause confusion in this industry. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Shortly I shall 
read a letter from the distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury, in which he 
says that the amendment would have no 
practical value but would lead to con- 
fusion, that the amendment is quite un- 
necessary, and that he hopes the Senate 
will not agree to it. 

Mr. President, I want to repeat and 
to emphasize what we said in the com- 
mittee report, that since the price of sil- 
ver cannot rise appreciably above $1.29 
as long as there are silver certificates 
outstanding, the amendment would have 
no practical effect. 

In my judgment, the amendment would 
also be confusing. It would prohibit sales 
of silver by the Treasury when the mar- 
ket price exceeds the monetary value 
however little the overage. It seems to 
me the public might well think this re- 
pealed the right of holders of silver cer- 
tificates to get silver from the Treasury. 

I think this is not the intention of 
the amendment, and I would hope that 
it would not be so interpreted. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that people could 
easily believe that a prohibition on sales 
of silver at anything over the monetary 
value would prohibit the exchange of a 
$1 silver certificate for anything over $1 
worth of silver. I think most economists 
and lawyers would consider this trans- 
action a sale, a sort of put or call con- 
tract. I am sure it is not the intention 
of the Senator from Idaho in proposing 
his amendment to dishonor the Govern- 
ment’s pledge which is printed on every 
silver certificate, but it seems to me the 
amendment would lead to a great deal 
of confusion and misunderstanding. 

We are considering H.R. 5389, a bill 
reported from the House Banking and 
Currency Committee and passed by the 
House on a roll call vote. The Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
reached the conclusion that the bill in its 
present form was satisfactory. I should 
be reluctant to have the Senate adopt 
an amendment and ask the House to go 
to conference on the amendment when 
we could not demonstrate that the 
amendment would have any substantial 
effect and when the amendment itself 
would surely cause confusion and uncer- 
tainty in the public mind. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe there 
is a sufficient number of Senators in the 
Chamber to have the yeas and nays 
ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts 
with the understanding that I shall not 
lose my right to the floor, for a request 
to have the yeas and nays ordered on 
the Church amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
Church amendment. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
Secretary Dillon has written me a letter 
expressing his opposition to the amend- 
ment. I should like to read this letter 
into the Recorp at this point. It is 
dated May 22, 1963: 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: In answer to 
your inquiry, I would be opposed to an 
amendment of H.R. 5389, the administra- 
tion’s silver bill, which would prohibit the 
Government from selling silver. 


That is what the amendment would 
do, regardless of how high the price of 
silver might go. 

Such an amendment is unn and 
would be meaningless in view of the obli- 
gation of the to redeem silver cer- 
tificates in silver on demand at the monetary 
value of $1.29-plus per ounce. In the light 
of this obligation, which as you know is con- 
tained both in the present law and would be 
continued in the bill now pending before 
the Senate, it is hard to see why silver pur- 
chasers would be willing to pay in excess of 
the monetary price for silver either from 
the Treasury or in the market. The prin- 
cipal danger of such an amendment would 
be that it could raise a question in the pub- 
lic mind of whether it was in conflict with 
the obligation to redeem silver at $1.29-plus 
per ounce. 


I add that the price of silver must go 
to a fraction more than $1.29 an ounce 
for the silver which is in a silver dollar 
to be worth more than $1. 

The Secretary also said: 

I feel this confusion could arise from the 
apparent contradiction between the obliga- 
tion to redeem and a prohibition against 
sale. 

Since an amendment of this kind is un- 
necessary and could be mischievous in the 
way I have indicated, I hope that it will not 
be favorably considered by the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovcias DILLON. 


Mr. President, on the basis of the 
action taken by the House and the action 
taken by the Senate committee—and the 
failure up to this time of anybody from 
a silver-producing State to outline the 
inadequacy of the provision now in the 
bill which was adopted at the request 
of the producers, merely to prohibit sales 
unless the price went above $1.29 an 
ounce plus—I hope the amendment will 
not be agreed to, and that the Senate 
will vote for the bill as passed by the 
House, so that it will not be necessary to 
have a conference and that we can con- 
clude our consideration of the proposed 
legislation. If that course is followed, 
the bill will go to the President, where 
it will be signed because, after all, it is 
the President’s bill. I have introduced 
the bill by request, but I endorse it. I 
think it is a good bill. 

I yield now to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore]. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, I want 
to associate myself with everything the 
Senator from Virginia has said. This 
bill is in the public interest. This job 
needs to be done. Unless we pass the 
bill, we shall be in serious trouble. The 
United States will be compelled to go on 
the open market to buy silver at a very 
inflated price. It will increase the prob- 
lem of our balance of payments. 

I hope the bill will be passed intact. 
It is an administration bill. I take this 
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occasion to congratulate my good friend 
from Virginia, who has done an exem- 
plary and splendid job on this legislation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank my friend 
from Rhode Island. I recall that on 
Tuesday I said, with respect to the cur- 
rent shortage of sugar, that it was easier 
to increase the price of sugar than it 
was to increase the supply of silver; and 
we are now consuming one-third more 
than is being produced. Because some 
of the candy manufacturers are being 
hurt, I took occasion to say what the 
present increase in price from 6 cents 
to 12 cents a pound in sugar would cost 
the consumers in this Nation. I find 
that it is estimated that our consump- 
tion will be 10 million short tons. On 
that basis a 6-cent increase would cost 
$1.2 billion. That just shows how, when 
inflation gets behind something in short 
supply, it quickly amounts to big money. 

As the Senator from Rhode Island 
pointed out, we must protect our coin- 
age. We have the opportunity to do so 
by freeing the silver certificates and let- 
ting them be replaced by Federal Treas- 
ury Notes with 25 percent gold backing, 
and the rest backed by the collateral of 
Government bonds, and reserving that 
silver both for coins and for essential 
uses, like batteries for submarines. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Gladly. 

Mr. BIBLE. The report of the com- 
mittee of which the gracious and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia is the 
chairman contains this language under 
the general statement: 

It would prohibit the Government from 
selling silver, restricting the use of free silver 
to coinage and sale to other Government 
agencies, unless the market price exceeded 
the monetary value. 


My understanding of the position in 
which we find ourselves at this very mo- 
ment is that there is still approximately 
$1.8 billion outstanding in silver 
certificates. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. And I am certain that 
the senior Senator from Idaho has no 
intention of having the U.S. Government 
repudiate its pledge to redeem those sil- 
ver certificates. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am certain that the 
senior Senator from Idaho has no in- 
tention of having the U.S. Government 
repudiate its pledge to redeem silver 
certificates. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I said so in my 
remarks. 

Mr. BIBLE. In other words, those of 
us who have been discussing the situa- 
tion today are in thorough agreement, 
that if the holders of the $1.8 billion of 
silver certificates took that amount of 
silver certificates to the Treasury or the 
Federal Reserve banks, they could re- 
ceive in exchange $1.8 billion in either 
silver dollars or bullion. 

As I understand the position of the 
Senator from Virginia, this particular 
sentence would apply only in the event 
that the price went beyond $1.2929 per 
ounce. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
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Mr. BIBLE. This would apply to how 
much silver? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We have no way 
of knowing; but I have just said it is not 
reasonable to assume that, while we 
have silver certificates outstanding 
which are redeemable at $1.29-plus, any- 
body will go to an Idaho mining com- 
pany and pay $1.35 for silver. In other 
words, this supply would stabilize the 
price for a while. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am clear about the 
statement so far as concerns the silver 
behind the silver certificates. In what 
instances can the Treasury sell silver 
which is not back of the silver certifi- 
cates? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 
restate that question? 

Mr. BIBLE. There are $1.8 billion 
worth of silver certificates backed up by 
an equivalent amount of silver. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. As to that particular 
amount of silver certificates, I think it 
is conceded that the pledge of the U.S. 
Government will be honored; and if 
those certificates are presented, they will 
be honored either by payment of coin or 
silver bullion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON That is true. 

Mr. BIBLE. That being true, what 
silver can the Treasury sell? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There are out- 
standing now about $398,800,000 in silver 
coins, 10 cent, 25 cent, 50 cent, and $1 
pieces. Those silver coins will still be 
in existence, but all of the current back- 
ing of the $1.8 billion silver certificates 
will be withdrawn and be made avail- 
able to the Government over a period 
of perhaps 12, 16, or 18 years, to back 
our monetary demand, plus the essential 
needs of our own Government agencies 
for silver, as in the case of batteries 
for submarines, which meta] is much 
better than any other metal we can get 
for that purpose. 

Mr. . In my considered judg- 
ment, one of the parts of this problem 
has been the sale of free silver by the 
Treasury in the past, particularly up to 
November 1961. As I understand, the 
only amount of free silver still in the 
Treasury is 30 million ounces. 

Is it the Senator’s position that the 
Treasury can or cannot sell this free sil- 
ver stock? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That stock is re- 
stricted, by the provisions that were 
agreed upon with the producers, to the 
backing of our currency and the use of 
our own Government agencies, unless, 
and until, the price goes beyond $1.29- 
plus. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think I am very clear. 
We are talking about 30 million ounces 
of silver, but up to the price of $1.2929, 
the U.S. Treasury can use that silver 
only for coinage or sell it to Government 
agencies for their use. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And when the bill 
was before our committee and the House, 
the silver producers agreed that they 
were fully protected. 

Mr. BIBLE. Whether they are or 
not—and I am frank that I do not 
know—up to the price of $1.2929, the 
Treasury can sell its stock of free silver 
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only to the agencies or for coinage uses. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
The Treasury could use it for coinage, or 
could let other Government agencies use 
it. Otherwise, as the Senator from 
Rhode Island pointed out last Tuesday, 
the Treasury would have to go out and 
buy silver, and would have to pay dollars 
for it, and they would come back as a 
demand on our diminishing gold stocks. 

Mr. BIBLE. Iam clear on that point. 

This market is very volatile, unusual, 
and rather fluctuating. If, by chance, 
the market price of silver went up to 
$1.3929 an ounce, which is 10 cents an 
ounce higher, is it the Senator’s posi- 
tion, under the bill as now written, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury could sell 
the 30 million ounces if he wanted to? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has recommended the bill. 
Therefore, the fear that he would take a 
little temporary profit from a quick sale 
and deprive us of silver that we need 
to have behind our silver coinage is not 
well founded. We have been assured 
that the purpose of the bill is to keep 
our reserve stock of silver, and get the 
advantage of it, whereas now it is piled 
up and drawing no interest, because we 
are not on a silver basis, but, rather, on 
a modified gold basis. We would merely 
5 silver certificates on the same 

asis. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to have the 
assurance from my distinguished friend 
from Virginia. If I understand his posi- 
tion correctly, is it that the silver now 
in the Treasury, whether it is in back 
of silver certificates or whether it is free 
silver, will in the future be used only to 
redeem silver certificates for coinage and 
the other necessary governmental uses; 
is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That goes a little 
beyond the testimony. We did not go 
into that point. I told the Senator what 
the purpose was. I told the Senator that 
so long as we had silver certificates to be 
redeemed and we had the silver with 
which to redeem them, it was not logi- 
cal to assume that the price would go up 
to $1.35. I believe the Senator is pro- 
pounding a hypothesis to me that is not 
based on a realistic concept of what the 
price might be. 

Mr. BIBLE. The price of silver has 
been fluctuating widely, from 90% cents, 
as the Senator knows, to $1.28. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. Under the original Sil- 
ver Purchase Acts. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. BIBLE. What I am trying to de- 
termine is whether it is the intention of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
in reporting the bill, to hold the silver 
in reserve for two general purposes, 
coinage and necessary governmental 
uses. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
from which I will read again: 

Such an amendment is unnecessary and 
would be meaningless in view of the obliga- 
tion of the Treasury to redeem silver certifi- 
cates in silver on demand at the monetary 
value of $1.29-plus per ounce. 
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I assume that the mining companies 
believe that if we put the amendment in 
the bill something may happen to shoot 
the price above that level. 

Mr. BIBLE. So far as I know, that is 
not the intention, and I am one of the 
sponsors. I know that the intent of the 
amendment is to make it crystal clear 
beyond peradventure of doubt that the 
silver which the Treasury holds today 
will be used for only two purposes, 
namely, coinage and governmental use. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Isee in the Cham- 
ber the assistant majority leader. This 
is an administration bill. I yield to him 
to answer that question. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ex- 


tending a great compliment tome. We 
always look to the Senator from Virginia 
as the oracle in matters related to cur- 
rency and banking, and also with respect 
to gold reserves and silver policy. How- 
ever, I believe that the letter which the 
Senator has brought to our attention is 
definitive. I believe it has been entered 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It has been en- 
tered in the Record. I will risk my 
reputation to this extent: I do not be- 
lieve there will be any finagling at the 
Treasury over this silver issue if the 
amendment is not adopted. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would be looked 
upon as a breach of faith on the part 
of the Treasury Department, in light of 
the explanations which have been given 
here, if any so-called finagling occurred. 
I cannot imagine the Secretary of the 
Treasury doing any such thing. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Colorado, my colleague on 
the committee. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I should like to 
propound a question to the Senator. 
Suppose the bill is passed and the Treas- 
ury Department exchanges $100 million 
worth of $1 silver certificates for Federal 
Reserve notes; so it would have $100 mil- 
lion worth of free silver in addition. 
Suppose that at that point the price of 
silver goes over $1.29. Under the terms 
in which the bill is now written, does not 
the Treasury Department have the 
power to sell the free silver on the pub- 
lic market at any price it wishes? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The answer is 
“Yes.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. So there are cir- 
cumstances in which this free silver 
might be used for something other than 
coinage. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is right in 
theory. But let me ask the Senator a 
question. How many would pay $1.40 
for silver that they can get from the 
Treasury for $1.29 by turning in silver 
certificates? I fear that the Senator is 
fighting windmills. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. We must look at the 
other side of the coin. If we tie the 
hands of the Government with this kind 
of amendment, we actually peg by legis- 
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lative fiat and constrict the supply of 
silver to the point where the market will 
run wild, unless we have this stabilizing 
force. When the market is calling for 
$1.29 an ounce, I hope no Secretary of 
the Treasury is going to sell the Ameri- 
can public short and sell that silver for 
$1.20 an ounce. If the market knows 
that the Treasury has a certain number 
of ounces of silver tied up that it cannot 
dispose of except at a certain figure, 
what will that do to the market? It will 
make the market short in supply. It 
will skyrocket the price. We would sta- 
bilize the market for the benefit of the 
consumers of America. 

That is the reason why I say the 
amendment should not be adopted, be- 
cause psychologically it would hurt the 
silver market, and make the silver mar- 
ket speculative. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In that connec- 
tion, I refer to what has happened to 
sugar. ‘Today 500,000 more pounds of 
sugar are available than were available 
last year at this time. Nevertheless, the 
price of sugar has jumped up. It is be- 
cause people are afraid that when the 
time for canning comes there will be a 
shortage of sugar. There is more sugar 
on hand now than ever before. There is 
no stabilizing influence. The canners 
and chain stores and other manufac- 
turers are buying sugar and holding it 
against a possible shortage. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Because the Sena- 
tor has used the analogy of sugar, I ask, 
Who recommended the sugar bill? 
Whose bill was it? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I believe it was 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. GRUENING. It was an adminis- 
tration bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We asked him 
about it; and it was said that the sellers 
were asked why they did not deliver the 
sugar. He said that he sent a telegram, 
and he was told that under the law they 
could wait until December. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Before the vote, 
Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
is in New York today with the President. 
He had hoped to be here for the discus- 
sion of the pending amendment, but he 
has been unable to participate in the 
debate. He has made available to me a 
short statement on the Church amend- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MAGNUSON ON THE 
CHURCH AMENDMENT 

There is no question that a new silver 
policy is urgently needed but it would seem 
that something is necessary beyond a tem- 
porary expedient. There is almost complete 
agreement that prompt repeal of the trans- 
actions tax is imperative so that trading in 
futures can assist in maintaining an orderly 
market. Beyond this point, however, there 
seems to be a wide difference of opinion, 

Lack of foresight has brought on the cur- 
rent problem and it appears to me that now 
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is the time to anticipate the threat to our 
coinage system. Although U.S. coinage needs 
are now being met from our monetary re- 
serves, the tremendous increase in the mint- 
ing of coins has several startling implica- 
tions. According to Bureau of Mint reports, 
the amount of outstanding silver certifi- 
cates was reduced by $122 million during the 
14-month period from September 30, 1961, to 
November 30, 1962. In this same period 
subsidiary coinage in circulation was in- 
creased by $154 million and additional $41 
million in silver dollars was moved out of 
the Treasury into the channels of trade. At 
least two mints have been stepped up to a 
24-hour, 7-day operation. 

Silver is being consumed at an astronomi- 
cal rate in many end-use industries, Photog- 
raphy, of course, continues as the largest 
commercial consumer, accounting for ap- 
proximately one-third of all industrial users, 
Silver is a most popular metal in our space 
program because the superior properties of 
this metal in thermal and electrical con- 
ductivity, malleability, reflectivity, and cor- 
rosion resistance make it most adaptable to 
the solution of problems in aerospace tech- 
nology. Silver-cadmium and silver-zinc bat- 
teries is a new space use that is finding in- 
creasing application. Because these small 
units are unsurpassed in power output with 
relation to their weight they are in demand 
not only for space capsules and rockets but 
also for more conventional applications such 
as jet planes, submarines, and highly tech- 
nical scientific instruments, With reference 
to the aerospace application it is interesting 
to note it involves either the complete dis- 
sipation of the metal or that its recovery for 
reuse is so expensive as to prohibit the at- 
tempt at salvage. Because of the new and 
increased use of silver, the gap between con- 
sumption and production, exclusive of coin- 
age requirements, was in the range of 75 to 
80 million ounces in 1962. We can only guess 
that the requirements of the future will be, 
but there is a strong indication that it will 
be vastly increased over present usage. These 
factors along with the burgeoning increase 
of coin-operated vending machines make it 
only too clear that we are quickly reaching 
the point where we will find ourselves in 
short supply of this precious metal. I sup- 
port Senator CuHurcn’s amendment as I be- 
lieve that if we allow our Treasury reserves 
to become dissipated—and this is likely to 
occur in less than 10 years—the market will 
inevitably move up to threaten our subsidi- 
ary coinage. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH] and other Senators. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BEALL (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 
Mr. HUMPHREY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the majority leader, the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 


“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 


The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
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the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Brno], the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, LauscuHel], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lonc], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MetcatF], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are 
absent on official business. 

Ifurther announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayn], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Encte], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr, BARTLETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ore- 
gon would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Montana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON 
and Mr. Pearson], the Senator from Ha- 
walli [Mr. Fone], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], and the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. MECHEM] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Mecuem] is paired with the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fonc]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Hawaii would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 52, as follows: 

No. 92 Leg.] 


YEAS—24 
Allott Gore Monroney 
Bennett Gruening Moss 
Bible Hayden Mundt 
Burdick Jackson Neuberger 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Church Kefauver Simpson 
Dominick McGovern Tower 
Edmondson McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
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NAYS—52 
Aiken Pell 
Anderson ee Prouty 
Brewster Holland Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Robertson 
Case Inouye Saltonstall 
Clark Johnston Scott 
Coo; Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Cotton Kea Sparkman 
Curtis Kuchel 8 
Dirksen Long, La. Symington 
Dodd Mo madge 
Douglas McClellan Thurmond 
Eastland McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Miller Williams, Del. 
Ervin Muskie Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Nelson 
Hart Pastore 
NOT VOTING—24 
Bartlett Humphrey Mechem 
Bayh Javits Metcalf 
Beall Kennedy Morse 
Byrd, W. Va. Lausche Morton 
Carlson Long, Mo. 
Engle Magnuson Russell 
Fong Mansfield Smathers 
Goldwater McGee Yarborough 
So Mr. CuHurcH’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMP . Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. En- 
MONDSON in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished act- 
ing majority leader about the program 
for the remainder of today and for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my under- 
standing that there are two additional 
amendments to be offered to the pend- 
ing bill. I hope the Senate will be able 
to act on them today and also vote to- 
day on the question of passage of the 
bill. Then, if the work of the Senate 
can be expedited, we hope to move along 
to the Foreign Service buildings bill. If 
that bill is passed tonight, Senators can 
have tomorrow off, and can return on 
Monday, when the appropriation bill for 
the Department of the Interior will be 
taken up. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO PURCHASE OF SIL- 
VER 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5389) to repeal certain 
legislation relating to the purchase of 
silver, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to propound a unanimous-consent 
agreement in regard to the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dom- 
INIcK]; namely, that 30 minutes—15 
minutes to each side—be allowed on the 
amendment, with the time to be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Dominick] and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], respectively. 

Let me ask whether the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GrRUENING] will agree to a 
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similar time limitation on his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GRUENING. I doubt whether 
that much time would be necessary; I 
think 5 minutes to a side would suffice. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it is agreeable to the Senator 
from Alaska to include in the proposed 
agreement a provision that a total of 
10 minutes be allowed on his amend- 
ment, with 5 minutes to each side 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I include that in 
my unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick] wishes to have 
the yeas and nays ordered on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to his amendment. I 
so request. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also understand that there is a desire 
to have the yeas and nays ordered on 
the question of the passage of the bill; 
and I so request. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
addition, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] wishes to have the yeas and 
nays ordered on the question of agreeing 
to his amendment. I so request. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. May the yeas and nays 
be ordered on the question of agreeing 
to an amendment before it is pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
may be done by unanimous consent. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Is there a sufficient second to the re- 
quest for the ordering of the yeas and 
nays on the question of agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alaska? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
send my amendment to the desk, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 7, after the word “be” it is proposed 
to strike out all down through the word 
“or” in line 8. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, this 
amendment is quite simple, insofar as 
what it provides is concerned. However, 
in its effect, the amendment is a little 
more far-reaching. The amendment 
provides that the Treasury Department 
may not use the free silver it gets for 
sale to other agencies. 

I should like to review briefly why I 
believe this amendment is important: 
Throughout the hearings on the bill, 
both before the House committee and 
before the Senate committee, it was re- 
peatedly stated by Secretary Dillon and 
by Chairman Martin that the sole and 
primary purpose of the bill, other than 
to repeal the Silver Purchase Act and 
the silver transfer tax, was to take the 
Government out of the silver business, 
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except as a consumer in the manufacture 
of its coin, 

The hearings record shows this quite 
clearly. I refer, first, to page 147 of the 
record hearings, where it is pointed out 
that our coinage requirements in 1962 
ran to about 75 million ounces of silver. 

There has been testimony before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
relation to the mint bill, to the effect that 
within the next decade our coinage re- 
quirements will greatly increase, beyond 
any arithmetic progression or regular 
progression that could be forecast on a 
graph at this point. It is anticipated 
that they may rise to as much as 17 or 18 
times what they are now. 

On page 15 of the hearing record Sec- 
retary Dillon said: 

Thus, it is vitally important that Con- 
gress authorize the issuance of $1 Federal 
Reserve notes so as to provide in an orderly 
way for handling of our future needs for 
coinage and $1 bills. 


On page 16 Secretary Dillon said: 

If the $1 Federal Reserve note is not au- 
thorized, the Treasury will soon be forced 
into the untenable position of entering the 
market to buy silver for its coinage needs. 


On page 27 of the hearing record 
Chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve 
System Board of Governors said: 

The Board believes that it is unnecessary 
to utilize silver “backing” for our currency, 
and that its use could appropriately be con- 
fined to coinage. 


On page 29 Chairman Martin said: 

Mr, Martin. Well, I think under present 
conditions it is a help to the Treasury that 
we ought to conserve our silver for coinage. 


On page 32 Admiral Ramse, testify- 
ing on behalf of the users, pointed out 
again that one of the main purposes is 
to provide a supply of silver for sub- 
sidiary coinage. 

On page 161, table 5 shows the Treas- 
ury purchases and sales of silver. The 
table shows that, until 1962, the Treas- 
ury had been selling to other Govern- 
ment agencies an increasing amount of 
silver for industrial and commercial 
purposes. Silver is used in photographic 
work. It is being used in connection 
with submarines. It is being used in the 
defense agencies in a great number of 
ways. In 1961 alone more than 3 mil- 
lion ounces of silver was supplied by the 
Treasury Department to other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

As now written, the bill would not re- 
serve the silver supply of the free world, 
which we will get when those notes are 
exchanged for Federal Reserve notes, for 
coinage purposes, because, as the Sen- 
ator from Idaho pointed out, the bill 
would give to the Treasury the right, 
first, to sell on the open market if the 
price should go over $1.29. 

Second, the bill provides that silver 
may be sold to other departments and 
agencies of the Government. 

Third, the bill provides that the silver 
certificates may be turned in for silver 
bullion, which would once again reduce 
the supply of the silver within the 
Treasury for coinage purposes. 

If we are attempting to preserve the 
silver supplies for coinage purposes, we 
ought to write into the bill the necessary 
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safeguards to be certain that we will 
attain that objective. With the price 
now in effect, defense agencies would be 
permitted to go into the open market and 
buy silver at less than it would cost them 
to get it from the Treasury. At present 
they must pay $1.29 for each ounce of 
silver which they get from the Treasury. 
They could go into the open market at 
the present moment and get it for $1.28. 
But they are not doing so. They are 
getting it from the Treasury. 

The more the price increases, the more 
likely the Treasury will eventually have 
to go out, when its own supply is de- 
pleted, and buy silver in the open 
market, and probably from imported 
stock, thereby again increasing our own 
gold reserve and balance of trade prob- 
lems. 

So there would be a double impact 
under the bill. First, as the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] said, no matter 
whether the exchange of Federal Reserve 
notes for the silver certificates is pain- 
lessly or painfully performed—in other 
words, whether it is done over a long 
period of time or a short period of time— 
an additional $450 million to $500 million 
of gold will be required to be trans- 
ferred into a frozen position for cur- 
rency support. We have that drain on 
our gold supply. If we do not preserve 
the silver which we have on hand for 
coinage purposes, we shall create another 
drain or potential drain on our gold 
supply. 

So the proposal would not adversely 
hurt the departments or agencies, so far 
as I can see. It could be of assistance 
in providing the necessary silver for 
coinage, and it could do some good in our 
free gold supply. 

Mr. President, how much time have 
I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield 2 minutes to 
my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, as I supported the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho. My colleague has stated 
the situation exactly. It is not a single- 
pronged problem that we approach, but 
it is a problem which also would affect 
our foreign reserves. The Senator’s 
amendment would merely strike the 
language in the bill— 

Sold to other departments and agencies of 
the government or. 


Such action would leave us in a very 
sound position, I believe. 

It is my sincere hope that Senators 
would consider, on a really contempla- 
tive basis, what we would do today in 
acting on the bill. I am sure that those 
of us who support the amendments and 
who are opposed to the bill in its present 
form are absolutely convinced—and I am 
absolutely convinced—that the bill could 
affect the whole fiscal policy of the Gov- 
ernment. It could affect the balance- 
of-payments question in relation to our 
gold reserves. For that reason I shall 
support the amendment. Without the 
amendment, I must vote against the bill. 

I thank my distinguished colleague for 
yielding to me. He has contributed a 
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great deal to the debate on the bill, If 
the amendment were agreed to, the bill 
would become far more palatable. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am happy to sup- 
port the amendment of the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado. The amendment 
would be a substantial improvement in 
the bill for the reasons he has set forth 


so lucidly. 
Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska. x 


I wish to make one further point. The 
chairman of the committee, my distin- 
guished friend from Virginia, should 
understand that the amendment would 
not create any new situation with the 
Government agencies. In 1962 alone, 
the defense agencies bought more than 
5 million ounces of silver in the general 
market for submarine batteries alone. 

The Treasury Department, by its own 
action, reduced its sales to Government 
agencies from 3 million ounces in 1961 
to only 19,000 ounces of silver in 1962; 
so the Treasury Department, by its own 
actions, has been following the same 
course that I am recommending be pro- 
vided in the bill. It does not seem to 
me that we should have any fear that 
this would hamper the defense agen- 
cies, in view of the transactions which 
already have occurred in the Treasury 
as to the administration of the program 
and what the defense agencies them- 
selves have been doing. 

That is the last point I wish to make. 
I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
oppose the amendment of the junior 
Senator from Colorado. The commit- 
tee’s bill would take the Government out 
of the silver market. The Senator’s 
amendment would keep the Government 
in thé silver market in the case of pur- 
chases by other Government agencies. 

I have available a table showing the 
sales by the Treasury Department to 
other Government agencies beginning 
with 1946. The amounts vary consider- 
ably. In 3 years there were no such 
sales. In many years the figures have 
been very small. In 1958, 1959 and 1960 
it was close to 1.3 million ounces, in 1961, 
3.7 million ounces and in 1962, 900,000 
ounces. The Bureau of Ordnance of the 
Navy Department and the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons have taken most of the 
silver. I think no one would question 
the desirability of meeting the demands 
of the Bureau of Naval Weapons or the 
other Government agencies listed on the 
chart. 

If these other Government agencies do 
not make use of the Treasury stock of 
silver, they will have to go on the market 
and buy their supplies commercially, an 
added demand of about a million ounces 
a year. Unless the silver industry in- 
creases its production substantially, the 
added Government demand could be met 
only from two sources. It might be im- 
ported from abroad, which would have 
a direct adverse effect on our balance of 
payments or it might, by driving up the 
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domestic market price of silver to a point 
above the monetary value, cause with- 
drawals by the public from the Treasury 
stock of silver. This would mean that 
the other Government agencies would in 
effect, be getting their supplies from the 
Treasury stock by this roundabout and 
expensive method. 

I recognize that there is a possibility 
that the Treasury stock of silver may 
be used up faster, if other Government 
agencies can have access to it for their 
own purposes when the market is below 
$1.29—though, as I have indicated, if 
these other agencies buy on the market, 
it would probably send the price above 


Sales of silver to other 
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$1.29 quite quickly. However, I do not 
think this possibility outweighs the un- 
desirable effect of the amendment— 
keeping the Government in the silver 
market. I favor a free silver market— 
as free a market as we can possibly make 
it, with as little governmental influence 
in the market as possible. Accordingly, 
I oppose this amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the table to which 
I have referred, entitled “Sales of Silver 
to Other Government Agencies.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Government agencies 


[In fine troy ounces] 


Year 


1248.—— 
2067. ——— 


Department of Army, Redstone Arsenal 
Miscellaneous : 


Total 
EEE 469. 44 
796. 75 
1. 071. 06 
17 550, 000. 00° N 
10. 17 1, 550, 010. 17 


599, 40 
35. 85 
17. 12 
727. 41 
1 OTOS, Naval Research Laboratory r | aS 
Naval Gun Factory C ERE, JON EES, 
Miscellaneous...................--...------ 778. 05 
1 De no 2 eto — ik ray Arsenal 1, 310, 00 
U.S. Ato cog rt Aaa —— 6, 061. 32 
U8. Naval Airs tation, ery Calif. 1, 987. 80 
1957. 55 Frankford Arsenal. 26, 304 08 
PS IENEN rsenal.... Š 
BJ. Naval Ait as Station. Alameda, Calif...... 10, 016, 32 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards. — 8. 
us. A A 
A Bureau of Ordn. Department 1, 314, 603, 51 
U.S. Naval Air 8 5 Calif. 5, 998. 98 
Miscellanoons -= 42 1, 321, 600. 91 
1950_....-.......| Bureau of 8 Navy Department 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif- 
Miscellancous...........-....----------- 1, 311, 572. 62 
1900.5 Bureau of Naval Weapons 
%% a V— . ee. 
GG ͤ . + e a, Livbccanencacnt 1, 278, 188. 13 
1964.———' Bureau of Naval Weapon 
C0000 Ac 3, 726, 718. 77 
1 F. — ———— w l |) E 
Bureau of Naval Weapons - 
Miscellaneous 900, 988. 93 
* — RXTE. 9J%y..... T , ——— 
'ebruary. 
March. 2. 220. 24 
W... „ 10, 144, 824. 75 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Am I correct in 
my understanding that if the amend- 
ment should be agreed to it would knock 
the “guts” out of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. It 
= destroy the major purpose of the 

ill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services and as 
a member of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee which deals with the Defense De- 
partment—as is the Senator from Vir- 
ginia—I know that the departments use 
a lot of silver today in research and de- 
velopment programs. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The whole pur- 
pose of this proposal is to use the 30 mil- 
lion ounces to take care of Government 
requirements. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The bill involves a 
two-pronged approach. First, we seek 


to take care of most of the Government 
requirements of silver for industrial uses, 
mostly defense uses. Second, we seek to 
take care of the anticipated demand for 
silver for coins. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The point I wished 
to make clear for the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts and the Senator from Virginia 
is that the Treasury Department by its 
own order and its own decision in 1962 
cut back more than 3 million ounces of 
sales of its own silver to Government 
agencies. It decided this was what it 
should do, itself. 

We are not seeking to take any action 
in opposition to what the Treasury De- 
partment wants to do, nor would we 
change the present situation, in which 
defense agencies are going out on the 
open market to buy silver. 


May 23 


Mr. ROBERTSON. The amendment 
was considered by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in the committee. I hope 
it will not be approved. The adminis- 
tration is very much opposed to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I point out to 
my friend from Colorado that the opera- 
tive word in the bill is “may,” not “shall.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
is willing to yield back his remaining 
time I am willing to yield back the re- 


mainder of my time. 
Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
yield back my remaining time. 


Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, I 
yield back my remaining time and ask 
for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick]. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BEALL (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 


vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Therefore, I with- 
hold my vote. 


The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrn], the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Harrxe], the Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Keravuver], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lausch], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
McGee], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Metcatrl, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], the Senator from Florida {Mr. 
Smatuers], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarsoroucH] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
{Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Bays], the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Fuuisricut], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the 
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Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Metcatr] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Montana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and 
Mr. Pearson], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. MECHEM] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Martin] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Mecuem] is paired with the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Hawaii would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 54, as follows: 


No. 93 Leg.] 
YEAS—19 
Allott Edmondson Moss 
Bennett Gruening Mundt 
Bible Hayden Simpson 
Cannon Hruska Tower 
Church Jackson Young, N.Dak. 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho 
Dominick McGovern 
NAYS—54 
Aiken Hickenlooper Pastore 
Anderson Hill Pell 
Holland Prouty 

Brewster Inouye Proxmire 
Burdick Johnston Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C Ribicoff 
Case Keating Robertson 
Clark Kuchel Saltonstall 
Cooper Long, La Scott 
Cotton McCarthy Smith 
Dirksen McClellan Sparkman 

d McIntyre Stennis 
Douglas McNamara Symington 
Eastland Miller Talmadge 
Ellender Monroney Thurmond 
Ervin Muskie Williams, N.J. 
Gore Nelson Williams, Del 
Hart Neuberger Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—27 

Bartlett Hartke McGee 
Bayh Humphrey Mechem 
Beall Javits Metcalf 
Byrd, W. Va Kefauver Morse 
Carlson Kennedy Morton 
Engle Lausche Pearson 
Fong Long, Mo. Russell 
Fulbright Magnuson Smathers 
Goldwater Mansfield Yarborough 


So Mr. Domrnick’s amendment was 
rejected. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] has an amendment. He has 
suggested that the yeas and nays are not 
necessary on the amendment. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. GRUENING. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the order for the yeas and 
nays on the Gruening amendment be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On line 14, 
page 2, it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing sentence: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall, if and 
when the Nation's gold reserves drop below 
$15,000,000,000, immediately recommend to 
the Congress legislation to increase the 
domestic production of gold by incentive 
payments to United States gold miners with 
the objective of maintaining the Treasury’s 
gold supply at not less than that level. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, our 
gold reserves have steadily declined from 
$24 billion and some million in 1949 to 
something more than $15 billion. It has 
been clearly brought out in the debate 
this afternoon that the proposed legis- 
lation on silver, which is likely to pass 
the Senate, would cause an additional 
drain on our gold reserves, perhaps ex- 
ceeding a half billion dollars, which 
would bring us perilously close to the 
$15 billion mark. 

My amendment merely recognizes that 
in order to save our dwindling gold sup- 
ply from further dwindling which 
neither the present administration nor 
the preceding administration has been 
able to do, or successfully plan for, when- 
ever the point is reached when the sup- 
ply drops to $15 billion the Secretary of 
the Treasury should recommend legisla- 
tion to Congress to increase the produc- 
tion of gold by our domestic gold miners 
by incentive payments. 

Congress would still have complete 
control of the situation. The amend- 
ment merely provides that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall face the situation 
which neither this administration nor 
the previous administration faced. 
When the supply drops to $15 billion, it 
will certainly be time for action. Indeed 
the time for action was yesterday. By 
anticipating this further decline now, and 
warning the Treasury that some action 
such as this legislation is likely to be 
requested, the administration may be 
willing to do something about increasing 
our own gold supply, which is steadily 
d: g. The amendment is very 
simple. It does not involve anything 
except a request to the Secretary of the 
Treausry, that when that time comes, 
he shall submit legislation to the Con- 
gress to enable it to act on this vital 
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issue. I hope the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
regret that I cannot accept the amend- 
ment. It was not proposed either in the 
House or in the Senate committees, and 
there has been no testimony on it at all. 
It is entirely foreign to the purpose of 
the pending bill, which is to get the Gov- 
ernment out of the silver business. The 
proposed amendment would get us into 
the gold business. 

I agree that we are losing gold very 
fast. On May 15 the stock of gold was 
down to $15.8 billion, and it takes about 
$12 billion to back our currency. The 
bill would not make an immediate $500 
million drain on the gold supply. The 
Federal Reserve Board has ample gold 
certificates and ample bonds to back the 
$1.8 billion of $1 and $2 bills. If the 
Senator will introduce his bill, and if it 
should be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I assure my dis- 
tinguished friend from Alaska that he 
will be given a hearing on it. 

However, I am sure the House would 
not take this amendment. I do not be- 
lieve we should go into the matter of 
subsidizing the production of gold with- 
out any hearings on such a proposal. 
Therefore, I cannot take the amend- 
ment. I hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Alaska. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I favor the passage of H.R. 
5889. It has been a long time since the 
Silver Purchase Act was passed to sup- 
port the price of newly mined domestic 
silver by taking nearly all of it off the 
market at an artificially high price. 
Within the last 2 years, the price of 
silver has risen 40 percent, as a result of 
market forces. With a domestic produc- 
tion insufficient to meet the needs of 
manufacturing and other uses in this 
country, there is no further need for 
Government assistance. 

This bill would stabilize the market 
price of silver near present levels with- 
out active Government intervention in 
the market. The present market price is 
one which is favorable for producers. At 
the same time, industrial users would be 
benefited by the assurance of a relatively 
stable price level. 

The fact is that world consumption of 
silver for industrial uses and coinage has 
grown to the point where it has far out- 
stripped world production. Modern 
technology has changed the function of 
silver from that of a monetary metal to 
that of an industrial metal. Tradition- 
ally, we have thought of silver primarily 
as a basic material for the manufacture 
of jewelry, flatware, and hollowware. 
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But research and development programs 
have created new industrial and military 
applications for silver. 

‘These new uses are sure to increase in 
number and variety because of the in- 
herent properties of silver: It is superior 
to all other metals for electrical and 
thermal conductivity as well as for opti- 
cal refiectivity. It is so ductile that it 
can be drawn in wire form to a diameter 
of eight one-thousandths of an inch, and 
it is so malleable that it can be worked 
into a wide variety of mill forms. 

Moreover, silver nitrate is light-sensi- 
tive, and the principal use for silver con- 
tinues to be in the form of nitrate for 
the photographic industry. This market 
now accounts for an estimated 25 per- 
cent of industrial consumption in this 
country. 

Another major use for silver, and one 
that continues to expand, is as a brazing 
alloy for the bonding of metals. These 
alloys resist corrosion, shock, vibration 
and the effects of elevated temperatures, 
and are used in the production of con- 
sumer hard goods, tungsten carbide tool 
tips, food handling equipment, jet en- 
gines, electronic subassemblies, and in 
the fabrication of assemblies for rockets 
and missiles. 

The catalytic properties of silver are 
also the subject of increasing scientific 
and military use. Silver catalyst in the 
form of a screen decomposes hydrogen 
peroxide, and the resulting steam and 
oxygen combination provides that thrust 
that powers auxiliary control systems for 
manipulating space vehicles. 

Mr. President, these few examples will 
serve to show that, while silver is still es- 
sential in the manufacture of beautiful 
ornaments and luxurious housewares, it 
has assumed a much more important 
place as a necessary component in indus- 
trial production and defense technology. 
Once the symbol of weddings and anni- 
versaries, silver now plays a vital role in 
rocket launching and space flight. 

I think that the uncertainty of the 
market in so important a commodity 
presents a disturbing situation, which 
can easily be remedied by the passage 
of H.R. 5389. I hope that Senators will 
recognize the great changes which have 
taken place in the silver industry and will 
support this measure to remove unnec- 
essary Government intervention. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the yeas and nays have 
been ordered on the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
METCALF]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Indiana iMr. BAYH], 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Brno, the Senator from California [Mr. 
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EncLE], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Foutsricnt], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lausch], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lona], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MET- 
catF], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr, Lone], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SmarnHers], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr, BAYH] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
paca from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and 
Mr. Pearson], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, GOLDWATER], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. MECHEM] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs], and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fone] is paired with the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. MECHEM]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Hawaii would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 10, as follows: 


[No. 94 Leg.] 

YEAS—68 
Aiken Hartke Neuberger 
Anderson Hickenlooper 
Beall Hill Pell 
Bennett Holland Prouty 
Boggs Hruska Proxmire 
Brewster Inouye Randolph 
Burdick Johnston Robertson 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Case Keating Saltonstall 
Clark Kefauver Scott 
Cooper Kuchel Simpson 
Cotton Long, La. Smith 
Curtis McCarthy S n 
Dirksen McClellan Stennis 
Dodd McGovern Symington 
Douglas McIntyre Talmadge 
Eastland McNamara Thurmond 
Edmondson Miller Tower 
Ellender Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Morton Williams, Del 

Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Muskie Young, Ohio 
Nelson 

NAYS—10 
Allott Dominick Mansfield 
Bible Hayden 
Cannon Jackson 
Church Jordan, Idaho 
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NOT VOTING—22 
Bartlett Humphrey Metcalf 
Bayh Javits Morse 
Byrd, W. Va Ke Pearson 
Oariso Lausche Russell 
ee —.— oui 
ng gnuson arborough 
Fulbright McGee 
Goldwater Mechem 


So the bill (H.R. 5389) was passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 386) to consolidate 
Vicksburg National Military Park and 
to provide for certain adjustments neces- 
sitated by the installation of a park 
tour road, and for other purposes, and 
it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 


STUDY OF STRATEGIC AND CRITI- 
CAL STOCKPILING—EXTENSION 
OF TIME FOR FILING COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I report favorably without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 132, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S, 
Res. 132). 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
Senate Resolution 79 of the 88th Con- 
gress authorized expenditures of $10,000 
by the Subcommittee on the National 
Stockpile and Naval Petroleum Reserves 
during the period March 1 to May 1, 
1963. 

The subcommittee is still engaged in 
the preparation of its report. We expect 
that this work will be completed by May 
31. 

Senate Resolution 132 would extend 
the terminal date in Senate Resolution 
79 from May 1, 1963, to May 31, 1963. 
This action would permit the subcom- 
mittee to continue the salaries of two 
employees involved in the preparation of 
the report. No increase in the expendi- 
ture authorization is involved; only the 
terminal date of the expenditure resolu- 
tion would be extended. 

Mr. President, this resolution ordi- 
narily would be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration at this 
time. Because Senate agreement to the 
resolution is necessary to permit the two 
employees of the subcommittee to re- 
ceive their salaries for the first half of 
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this month, I have secured the concur- 
rence of the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration in the im- 
mediate consideration by the Senate of 
this resolution without reference to that 
committee, and also the Committee on 
Armed Services, whose chairman has 
recommended its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 132) was 
agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That S. Res. 79, agreed to March 
14, 1963, is amended by striking out “May 
1, 1963” and inserting in lieu thereof “May 
31, 1963.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon I had a colloquy with the 
distinguished acting majority leader 
[Mr. HUMPHREY] in regard to the sched- 
ule for tomorrow and Monday. There 
has now been some modification of the 
schedule, and I believe it would be well 
if he will inform the Senate of the 
change. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
had been understood that next Monday 
the Senate would proceed to considera- 
tion of the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. However, because of some 
developments relative to that bill and 
because certain Senators have a partic- 
ular interest in it, we shall change our 
plan of activity for Monday. The Sen- 
ate will have before it then Calendar No. 
161, Senate bill 1576, a very important bill 
which provides assistance in combating 
mental retardation. It is the so-called 
mental health bill. 

If that bill is disposed of on Monday— 
and I hope that will be possible—it is 
hoped that the Senate will convene on 
Tuesday at 10 a.m. and proceed to con- 
sider the Department of Interior appro- 
priation bill and, following that bill, the 
debt-limit bill. 

That program has been cleared with 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, with the chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and with the minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask another question. I 
understand it is the desire of the acting 
majority leader to have the Senate con- 
clude action today on the so-called 
Foreign Service buildings bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And to have the 
Senate then go over until Friday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, until Monday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Until Monday? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, until Monday. 

Mr, President, if the Senate is able to 
take final action tonight on the Foreign 
Service buildings bill—and I hope the 
Senate will be able to do so—it will have 
Friday off, and return at noon on Mon- 
day—according to the schedule as out- 
lined. On Monday, there will be a morn- 
ing hour, followed by consideration of 
the mental health bill. 

I solicit the cooperation of Senators 
to enable the Senate to proceed expedi- 
tiously with consideration of the Foreign 
Service buildings bill. 
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AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
BUILDINGS ACT, 1926 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 159, House 
bill 5207. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R, 5207) to amend the Foreign Serv- 
ice Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
an amendment, on page 5, after line 2, 
to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Act entitled “An Act to au- 
thorize the payment of the balance of awards 
for war damage compensation made by the 
Philippine War Damage Commission under 
the terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of April 30, 1946, and to authorize the 
appropriation of $73,000,000 for that pur- 
pose", approved August 30, 1962 (Public Law 
87-616), is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“That (a) there is hereby authorized to be 
paid by the Government of the United States 
to the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines the unpaid balance of awards for 
war compensation heretofore made 
by the Philippine War Damage Commission 
under the terms of title I of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 128), 
not to exceed a total of $73,000,000: Provided, 
That such payment shall not be made until 
the Secretary of State shall have received 
assurances satisfactory to him from the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the Philippines 
that such sum will be received by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the Philippines 
in full satisfaction and final settlement of 
any and all claims arising out of awards 
for war damage compensation made by the 
Philippine’. War Damage Commission and 
that the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines shall insure that no part of such 
sum shall be directly or indirectly paid to any 
former Commissioner or employee of the 
Philippine War Damage Commission as com- 
pensation for services rendered as attorney 
or agent in connection with any such claim. 

“(b) All documents currently held by the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission and 
relating to unpaid claims arising out of 
war damages in the Philippines, except for 
internal documents of any agency of the 
United States, shall be transferred to the 
Government of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines by the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
H.R. 5207 is designed to accomplish two 
very important purposes. The first of 
these is to continue the Foreign Serv- 
ice Buildings program by authorizing 
new appropriations. The second is to 
amend the act of August 30, 1962, which 
authorized the payment of the balance 
of awards for war damage compensation 
made by the Philippine War Damage 
Commission under the terms of the Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation Act of April 30, 
1946. I shall discuss both these pur- 
poses in turn. 

‘There is no need really to say much 
about the amendment to the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act of 1926 because 
the Senate on October 3, last year, passed 
a bill containing these identical provi- 
sions except for the sums authorized to 
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be appropriated which have been revised 
downward by the House of Representa- 
tives. Last year’s bill carried funds not 
to exceed $53,899,000 for a 2-year build- 
ing and maintenance program. The bill 
now being considered authorizes $49,- 
824,000 for the same period and pur- 
poses. The Senate will recall that final 
enactment was not possible last year be- 
cause a nongermane amendment adopt- 
ed by the Senate prevented the bill from 
being sent to conference in the House. 

The sums provided for in this bill are 
broken down between acquisition and 
maintenance. For acquisition, either 
through purchase or building, $26,324,000 
is authorized, and this figure is even 
further broken down by area and activ- 
ity. For maintenance, the bill provides 
$23,500,000 for the same 2-year period. 
No transfers are authorized between the 
various areas and functions. Thus, the 
program will proceed under far greater 
restrictions than it has in the past, when 
it operated with no-year funds and no 
area limitations. 

I call the Senate’s attention to one 
provision in this portion of the bill which 
received the wholehearted endorsement 
of the committee. It is the language on 
page 2, beginning with line 3, which 
states: 

To the maximum extent feasible, expendi- 
tures under this act shall be made out of 
foreign currencies owned by or owed to the 
United States. 


This has been done in the past, and the 
language merely assures that it will be 
continued in the future. 

Of the $251,625,000 made available for 
this program since 1926, 86 percent was 
used to purchase these foreign curren- 
cies. The Department of State esti- 
mated that of the funds authorized in 
this bill, 70 percent will be used in the 
same manner. The committee fully ap- 
proves this means of utilizing U.S.-owned 
foreign currencies, especially in those 
countries where these currencies are not 
convertible. 

I would like to say just one final word 
about the urgency for enactment of these 
amendments to the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act. The program here pre- 
sented was first submitted to Congress 
over 2 years ago, when the buildings pro- 
gram had nearly exhausted its author- 
ized appropriations. The situation, of 
course, is much more critical now and 
is further complicated by the need to 
open many new posts in Africa where 
adequate housing is both difficult to ob- 
tain and expensive to rent. Parentheti- 
cally, the State Department estimates 
that through enactment of this bill, the 
U.S. Government will be able to save 
$1,316,000 in rentals. 

The buildings program has come to a 
virtual standstill for lack of funds, and 
the Foreign Relations Committee feels 
it vitally necessary to get it moving 
again. On behalf of the committee, I 
urge prompt approval of this portion of 
H.R. 5207. 

As to the second item of the committee 
amendment with respect to the Philip- 
pine war damage claims, there is not 
much new that I can add. The Senate 
discussed that question quite thoroughly 
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in connection with the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, on two occasions. I 
think that the committee’s proposal, 
which had been previously adopted by 
the Senate, is the best way to solve the 
problem. 

The committee reinserted the same 
provision in the pending bill It would 
meet at least some of the objections of 
the House, as a procedural matter. Ob- 
jection was raised to its being a rider on 
an appropriation bill. This bill in effect 
is an authorization, though the amend- 
ment is not directly germane to the 
principles involved. 

This problem was discussed with the 
Apropriations Committee. They had no 
objection as it was stated. The chair- 
man of the Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Repre- 
sentative Hays of Ohio, suggested this 
procedure to me as being a proper way to 
get the matter before the House under 
circumstances which would allow the 
House to make a clear-cut decision. 

So I recommend to the Senate that it 
again adopt the amendment, to this bill, 
and thereby submit it to conference. 
Then it will be acted upon by the House. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
article written by Mr. Laurence Stern, 
published in the Washington Post of 
May 21, 1963, relating to this matter. 
Mr. Stern has paid special attention to 
this whole problem, and I think he has 
written some of the best informed and 
most thoughtful articles on the subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANILA SUGAR FIRM TIED To POLITICAL GIFTS 
(By Laurence Stern) 

A Philippine sugar executive linked by 
Washington lobbyist John A. O'Donnell to 
an $18,000 campaign fund for friendly Con- 
gressmen is president of a Manila firm that 
stands to get $621,564 in war damage claims. 

The sugar official is Gerald Wilkinson, pres- 
ident of the Hawaiian-Philippine Co., which 
will collect the new claim under the 1962 
Philippine War Damage Act that O'Donnell 
helped lobby through Congress. 

In testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last March, O'Donnell 
said he suggested to Wilkinson in 1960 that 
“we give some of our friends some help— 
and he thought it was a good idea.” 

O'Donnell identified Wilkinson as first vice 
president of the Philippine Sugar Associa- 
tion, a group for which O'Donnell is regis- 
tered as a lobbyist. 

However, Wilkinson’s association with the 
Hawailan-Philippine Co. was not disclosed 
to the Foreign Relations Committee. 

The firm also is one of 136 individuals and 
corporations to be represented by O’Donnell 
and his Washington associate, Ernest Schein, 
for claims under the 1962 act. Attorneys’ 
fees under the act are set at 5 percent of the 
claim, or about $31,000 in the case of Hawai- 
ian-Philippine Co. 

The list of claimants to be represented by 
O'Donnell and Schein was furnished to the 
Foreign Relations Committee by the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, which proc- 
esses the claims payments. 

O'Donnell testified he was “flabbergasted” 
when $18,000 was sent to him from the Phil- 
ippines for congressional contributions since 
he had suggested a much smaller sum to 
Wilkinson. 

Hawaiian-Philippine is one of a group of 
big beneficiaries who together will collect 
nearly half the $73 million Congress appro- 
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priated under the new war damage act al- 
though they comprise less than one percent 
of the total number of recipients. 

Another big claimant is Benguet Con- 
solidated, Inc,, an American-controlled firm 
which will collect $1,124,000 under the new 
act, according to Treasury Department 
records. : 

Standard & Poor’s corporate directory re- 
ports that Benguet has collected $5.8 million 
in past war damage claims and expects to 
receive, along with a subsidiary, $2,480,000 
under the 1962 act. 

Critics of the 1962 War Damage Act argue 
that the money should be paid directly to 
the Philippine Government, rather than to 
individuals and corporations. Such an ap- 
proach, they argue, would be more in keep- 
ing with congressional intent in the original 
1964 relief measure to aid the Philippine 
economy. 

It also came to light yesterday that the 
former chairman of the Philippine-American 
War Damage Commission, Frank Waring, 
testified in 1960 that the claims agency had 
never made any public commitment to the 
Philippines for the additional $73 million in 
damage payments voted by Congress last 
year. 

He gave his testimony to the House For- 
eign Affairs Far East Subcommittee headed 
by Representative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin, on March 17, 1960. 
On the following day O’Donnell and Schein, 
who were both associated with the war 
claims body, testified that the United States 
had committed itself to the payment. 

The following year, when ZaBLocxr ordered 
the 1960 testimony reprinted in the tran- 
script of a 1961 hearing on his new claims 
bill, Waring’s testimony was omitted. Also 
dropped from the 1961 transcript was the 
previous year’s testimony from State Depart- 
ment witnesses who opposed ZABLOCKT’S bill 
making the payments to individuals rather 
than to the Philippine Government, 

ZABLOCKI said yesterday he could not ex- 
plain the missing testimony but would check 
with the Foreign Relations Committee staff 
to find out why it was dropped. 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, disclosed last month that 
ZABLOCKI had received a campaign contribu- 
tion from O'Donnell of $2,000 and that the 
lobbyist had contributed to 24 other U.S. 
political campaigns out of the $18,000 Philip- 
pine sugar fund. 

ZaBLocK! said the contribution arrived too 
late for his 1960 campaign and that he con- 
tributed it to the Democratic Party at 
O’Donnell’s suggestion. 

FULBRIGHT earlier disclosed that O'Donnell, 
Schein and a Philippine member of the 
War Damage Commission, Francisco A. Del- 
gado, collected more than $1 million in at- 
torney's fees for Philippine claims work. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has any motion been 
made to accept the committee amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana and Mr. 
DOUGLAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for myself and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas], I offer amend- 
ment 95 as an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. I believe it would be 
a substitute for the second section of the 
committee amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The ‘LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
in the committee amendment, in lieu of 
the matter beginning on line 3 and end- 
ing on line 10, page 6, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Sec. 3. The Act entitled “An Act to 
authorize the payment of the balance of 
awards for war damage compensation made 
by the Philippine War D: Commission 
under the terms of the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act of April 20, 1946, and to authorize 
the appropriation of $73,000,000 for that 
purpose,” approved August 30, 1962 (Public 
Law 87-616), is hereby repealed. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to explain briefly the pur- 
pose of the amendment. Then I shall 
yield before I go further. 

It is the contention of the Senator 
from Louisiana that there was never 
any basis whatever for this Government 
paying the $73 million that it is pro- 
posed be paid to the Philippine Govern- 
ernment. The whole thing was the re- 
sult of improper lobbying activities 
which have proved to be both immoral 
and corrupt. Such activities border on 
international b ; 

The only argument that can be made 
to pay the Philippine Government the 
$73 million is that corrupt lobbyists un- 
dertook to give the impression that the 
obligation was owed to certain individual 
claimants among the people of the Phil- 
ippines. Having done that, and having 
led the people to believe that they were 
going to get the money, it is suggested 
that this country demonstrate itself as 
still being the generous old Uncle Sam; 
that we have not become tightfisted with 
our money; and that we will give the 
Philippine Government $73 million be- 
cause we passed a corrupt and improper 
act and gave the impression that the 
claimants were going to get the money. 

It is my argument that, while the 
Senator from Arkansas, our distin- 
guished chairman, has made a very com- 
pelling argument that we should not pay 
this $73 million in so-called claims, and 
while his amendment would prevent 
payment to the claimants, but give the 
money to the Philippine Government, 
there is no case made to show why the 
money should be given to the Philippine 
Government. 

The history of this legislation is that 
the late President Roosevelt made a 
statement during the las“ war that this 
Nation was going to make the Philip- 
pines whole, down to the last carabao— 
which is a water buffalo. So, when the 
war was over, in order to be helpful to 
the nation, and because there was not 
much money in circulation and things 
were stagnant, this Nation undertook to 
ascertain how much damage had been 
done. Claims were accepted more or 
less willy-nilly. If a person had had a 
boat sunk, we would buy him a new boat. 
If his automobile had been damaged, we 
would buy him a new automobile. 

The man who was Chairman of the 
Commission was Mr. Waring. Mr. 
O'Donnell was a member of the Com- 
mission, and Mr. Delgado was the Phil- 
lipine member of the Commission. 
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These two men succeeded in getting 
rid of $400 million. Then these men 
proceeded to organize themselves and en- 
gage in lobbying activities undertaking 
to sell the people in the Philippines the 
idea that more money should be paid. 
Those who had so-called small claims, 
up to $500—which amount of money 
bought much more in the Philippines 
than it could buy here—would be com- 
pensated for that amount, even though 
the damage had not been done by this 
country, but by the Japanese. It was 
undertaken to make a settlement of about 
50 cents on the dollar for the larger 
claims. 

The House of Representatives refused 
to pass any more claims legislation. 
The House looked into the question. 
Some money had been used to rehabili- 
tate a race track that had been burned 
down, or to rebuild a brewery, and that 
sort of thing. The House said it would 
not have any of this corruption. 

Someone contrived for the President 
of the Philippines to announce a planned 
trip to this country, only to cancel it, 
to suggest that that country was insulted 
and that the people were outraged be- 
cause the claims were not being paid. 

It was ascertained that only a few big 
concerns might get this money, and by 
putting blackmail pressure on us, we 
were led to believe that we had a moral 
obligation to pay the claims, which we 
did not. 

The lobbyists recognized, in their cor- 
respondence, that nobody in the Philip- 
pines thought this country owed them 
anything, or had any obligation to them. 
There was no interest in it, and nobody 
thought we should pay them. But these 
gentlemen obtained contracts, got more 
than $1 million, made campaign contri- 
butions to good, honorable persons who 
did not know what they were trying to 
achieve, and eventually, with the inter- 
national pressure they brought to bear, 
were able to put the bill through. 

How should we go about correcting 
such a horrible mistake? The best 
thing is to strike the whole thing off the 
record. Then no one will get money 
through crooked means. But it is now 
proposed to give $73 million; and it is 
said that we do not want Mr. O’Donnell 
or Mr. Delgado to get it. How do we 
know the government over there will not 
giveittothem? Iam told that, perhaps 
Mr. Delgado and Mr. O’Donnell could 
have gotten their fists more effectively 
into that till through dealing with the 
Philippine Government than through 
our paying the claimants directly. 

That being the case, my proposal 
would be, in the first place, that we 
repeal the whole sorry act. No obliga- 
tion exists. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I note, on the first page 
of the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, on which the Senator 
serves, the following statement: 

The amendment approved by the commit- 
tee relating to the unpaid balance of awards 
made by the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission is for the purpose of making pay- 
ments of that balance to the Government of 
the Republic of the Philippines, 
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Did the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission hold hearings at which testi- 
mony from claimants in support of these 
awards was adduced? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There have 
been determinations that claims should 
be paid to various and sundry individuals 
who suffered various injuries during the 
war between the United States and 
Japan. The committee amendment 
does not seek to pay anything to these 
so-called claimants. Please understand 
that these persons have no right to claim 
anything against this country, because 
it was not our fault their property was 
damaged; that responsibility rests with 
the Japanese. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not a fact that the 
Philippine War Damage Commission, 
after hearing testimony, determined that 
these claims were just? Does the Sena- 
tor cast doubt on the validity of that 
determination? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me try 
to answer the question with a little more 
language than merely a categorical “yes” 
or “no.” 

Soon after the war, this Government 
undertook to pay the so-called claimants 
and to determine the amounts. 

Mr. CLARK. Through a Commission. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then we 
sent the Bell Commission over there to 
study the situation in the Philippines. 
That Commission said we should make 
no more payments to individual claim- 
ants; that if we wanted to do something 
to help the Philippines, we ought to do 
it in the form of direct economic aid 
to that Government. 

Subsequently, we extended more than 
$1 billion in aid. We are still sending 
aid over there. They are drawing $80 
million in pensions under the Veterans’ 
Administration for widows and other 
beneficiaries. The Philippines are still 
included under the foreign aid bill, as 
the Senator knows. But the so-called 
claims bill was contrary to our national 
policy. 

The record shows that no bill of this 
sort would have been passed had it not 
been for the activities of Mr. Delgado 
and Mr. O’Donnell, who saw in this 
situation a bonanza, an opportunity to 
benefit certain individuals and benefit 
themselves in a handsome way. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish the Senator from 
Louisiana would advise me whether, 
nevertheless, there was an open and pub- 
lic hearing before a Philippine War Dam- 
age Commission duly authorized to take 
the testimony which determined that the 
claims were just? 

My query to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana is, first, Was that the fact; and if 
so, why should we not now honor the 
determination of the Philippines War 
Damage Commission? Second, does he 
think the determination was tainted with 
fraudulent or any other type of testi- 
mony? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me to answer that 


question? 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 


tee. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe that one 
answer is that the House committee in 
which the bill originated expressly said, 
in language which is in the report, that 
this is not really a claims bill, and that 
it was not intended as a claims bill. 
However, it was felt that the economy of 
the Philippines was so badly damaged 
the Philippines had been given their in- 
dependence on the 4th of July, 1946— 
that they wished to rehabilitate the 
economy. On that point the exchange 
before the committee showed that $400 
million was what they were willing to 
pay, and that no more than 75 percent 
should be paid. I believe the testimony 
is quite clear, from the exchange, that 
that was considered to be all. No obliga- 
tion was ever undertaken to pay individ- 
ual claims up to 75 percent. That is 
where O’Donnell and the others were in 
error, contrary to the clear intent of the 
House of Representatives when it passed 
the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield so that 
I may ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. What bothers me in de- 
termining whether I should support the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana or not is the doubt in my mind as 
to whether the money is justly due to 
individual claimants. I can understand 
the reasons of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas for wanting to pay this money to 
the Philippine Government rather than 
to individual claimants. Behind that 
there is the question in my mind as to 
whether these individual claimants have 
established that, in equity and justice, 
they are entitled to the money. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. If the Senator is 
asking my opinion, I do not believe there 
is any obligation to the individual claim- 
ants so far as an obligation goes. 

Mr. CLARK. A moral obligation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Other than the 
fact that subsequent events have taken 
place, and the previous administration, 
as well as this one, have more or less 
publicly promised to make this payment. 
I feel very much torn with respect to 
this question. There is much to be said 
for the argument of the Senator from 
Louisiana on the merits. The fact that 
the Government made a mistake, in my 
judgment, and that the Executive made 
a commitment, leaving the impression 
that we were going to make the payment, 
puts us in a very difficult position. I 
am sympathetic with the Senator’s argu- 
ment. Personally, I have thought that, 
in view of the commitments made by our 
Executive, I would have to go along with 
the payments. 

There are other factors that fortify 
that belief. We have acknowledged a 
kind of general feeling of obligation of 
@ moral nature to help the Philippines. 
We help them in the aid program. Cer- 
tainly that is disconnected from any kind 
of obligation. That is a part of this pic- 
ture. I find it very difficult to dispute 
what the Senator from Louisiana says 
as on the merits. 

Mr. CLARK. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations has never taken any testimony 
to determine the validity of the claims 
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on the basis of which payment of this 
money is proposed to be authorized; nor 
is there any evidence that these claim- 
ants have established a valid claim 
which might be available to the Senate 
in determining whether to go along with 
the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Commission 
was established under the 1946 act, with 
three members: Delgado, O’Donnell, and 
Waring. Waring, in his testimony be- 
fore the committee, testified that there 
was no commitment on the part of this 
Government to pay the claimants any- 
thing. That is about what he testified 
before the House committee. I have 
before me his testimony, which through 
some inadvertence was left out of the 
subsequent reprint of the testimony. 
Waring had no part in the lobbying ac- 
tivities. He is a professional career man. 
After the Commission dissolved, he went 
back to his business, and had nothing 
further to do with it. At page 14 of the 
testimony Mr. Waring testified: 

Mr. Wartnc. I think the wording of the 
act itself leaves some doubt as to that. The 
act did say “up to a maximum of 75 percent.” 
But it did say “maximum,” and it did provide 
for the pro rata distribution of the funds 
authorized. 

I think the feeling, certainly my feeling, 
and I believe that of the other members of 
the Commission and the staff, was that our 
Philippine friends hoped for payment up 
to the 75 percent and perhaps even antici- 
pated it. 

I think it fair to say that in our public 
utterances there was no action on our part 
that would have enforced such hopes. 

Mr. Jupp. There were no commitments 
made? 

Mr. Warinc. None to my knowledge. 


Waring was the Chairman of the Com- 
mission. No commitments were made. 
In the processing of these claims, of 
which there were a great many, we now 
find certain instances in which some of 
the claimants are apparently claiming 
100 percent of their original claims, 

I also point out that on inquiry from 
Mr. Maguire, the chief counsel, there are 
a number of claims which cannot be lo- 
cated; that is, the original files have 
either been misplaced or lost. There 
were vast numbers of them. It would 
be extremely difficult to make any order- 
ly distribution even if the law stands. 

Mr. CLARK. Is there any indication 
as to what the general nature of the 
claims was? Were they on behalf of 
individuals or corporations? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Louisiana has already stated that less 
than 1 percent of all the claims are al- 
lotted approximately 80 percent of all 
the money involved. One of the largest 
claims is that of Mr. Wilkinson, who, 
testimony before our committee indi- 
cated, was the man who supplied the 
money for Mr. O’Donnell. He is the 
president of the Hawaiian-Philippine 
Co., which has a claim of more than 
$600,000. There are some very large 
claims. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee has very fairly and logically pointed 
out the difference between the position 
for which he contends and the position 
for which I contend. If I were to state 
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the situation in my own words, it would 
be about to this effect: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt made the state- 
ment during the war—I do not know 
precisely when or where he made it— 
“We will make the Philippines whole 
right down to the last carabao.” 

We gave them $400 million. Then we 
were told it would be better to give it to 
the Government than to the individuals, 
and we proceeded to go ahead and give 
them about a billion, seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars. That is not including pay- 
ments under the Sugar Act. If we as- 
sessed so-called claims based on the 
damage that the Japanese did to them, 
and look at the Philippine economy, we 
probably made them whole twice. In ad- 
dition we are aiding the Philippines 
under the foreign aid program. 

The argument that we should give the 
Philippines $73 million has to do with 
the fact that Messrs. O’Donnell and Del- 
gado, with their immoral activities, per- 
suaded Congress to pass a bill that never 
should have been passed. Many Mem- 
bers who have voted for it have said that 
if they had known what was behind it, 
and what they were voting for when they 
voted for the bill, they would not have 
voted for it. 

The chairman of the committee cor- 
rectly seeks to keep Messrs. O’Donnell 
and Delgado from receiving a reward. 
I say that the best way to keep them 
from getting a reward is to repeal the 
whole corrupt act and have nothing 
more to do with it. It is argued that, 
inasmuch as some people were led to 
believe that they would get something, 
we should not disappoint them and deny 
them this money. Certain people have 
engaged in improper activities, and the 
testimony shows, as the chairman 
knows—and there is actual correspond- 
ence in the record to prove this—that 
Delgado wrote O'Donnell and said— 

You have got to do something about it; 
somebody must get on the radio to stir 
things up. 


They proceeded to buy some radio 
time. They got on the radio and stirred 
things up. They stirred things up by 
saying that Uncle Sam ought to pay 
more money. The chairman brought 
this all out very fully in our hearings. 

Then a trip by the President of the 
Philippines to the United States was 
scheduled merely so that it could be can- 
celed, to point up the Philippine con- 
tention that we owed them a big obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree with the Senator 
from Louisiana that the bill which we 
passed last year authorizing an appropri- 
ation of $73 million to remunerate the 
supposed losers as the result of the war 
in the Philippines should not have been 
passed. The fact remains that a couple 
of good operators hoodwinked both the 
House and the Senate, along with such 
allies as they could pick up here and 
there. We were “taken.” Both Houses 
of Congress were “taken” by a couple of 
smooth operators. 

We have felt very bad about it, think- 
ing of the humiliation in our finding 
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that they “took us,” as they did. How- 
ever, we passed the bill which author- 
ized $73 million to reimburse the war- 
damaged people of the Philippines. I 
understand that fact has been publicized 
all over the Philippines. 

It is true that those who were so suc- 
cessful in hoodwinking both Houses of 
Congress expected to make very sub- 
stantial profits for themselves out of the 
job. Nevertheless, it is now suggested 
that we appropriate $73 million to the 
Philippine Government. It is presumed 
that some of this amount will be paid to 
those who suffered war damage. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But there is 
no condition in the bill to assure that 
result. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest to the Senator 
from Louisiana that some time late in 
the fall Congress will probably be ap- 
propriating money for assistance to other 
countries. By that time, we should be 
able to ascertain the extent to which 
the amount of $73 million has been paid. 
It may be that most of it will have been 
paid. My suggestion is that when we 
ascertain that amount, or get the best 
possible estimate of it, our committee 
and the Committee on Appropriations 
should see to it that any unwarranted 
payments to the Philippines will be de- 
ducted from the amount of aid which 
that country would normally receive 
through the aid bill. I do not know any 
way out of the situation. I do not see 
what we accomplish by complaining that 
we were taken.“ 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We were de- 
ceived and misled. Unless the Senate 
adopts my amendment, the United States 
will be “skinned” out of $73 million. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is no question that 
we have been “taken.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We ought to 
thank the merciful Lord that although 
we were fooled, the money has still not 
been disbursed. My proposal is that the 
payment of the money be stopped before 
it can be paid. It is still not too late 
to close the stable door before the horse 
can get out. 

As the Senator from Vermont knows, 
if the amendment supported by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] and the majority of the com- 
mittee should prevail, it would direct 
payment to the Philippine Government 
with no strings attached—73 million 
“bucks” to be taken by them. There is 
no condition that the Philippine Gov- 
ernment should pay any claim; the 
money could be used for whatever pur- 
pose it was thought would help the 
economy of the Philippines. It would 
be the same as payments made by the 
Federal Government to State treasuries 
by Uncle Sam. The States could use the 
money for whatever purpose they de- 
sired. 

The money we have paid the Philip- 
pines has been carefully calculated as a 
part of our foreign aid program, taking 
into consideration the amount of money 
we believe should be made available. 
We have tried to determine how much 
we can aid the Philippines. That is 
what we will do when we pass the for- 
eign aid bill. 
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But this measure proposes that we 
correct an error that we made. What 
was the error? We were misled, we were 
defrauded, we were hoodwinked into 
passing a bill that never should have 
been passed. 

My argument is that the simple way 
to correct that mess is to repeal the fool 
thing and be done with it. Otherwise 
we will pay $73 million that we do not 
owe to the Philippines for no good 
reason, 

The President of the Philippines had 
scheduled a trip to the United States for 
no other purpose than to cancel it. Yet 
we now propose to reward the Philip- 
pines with $73 million. Why should we? 
Why not repeal the act and tell the 
Philippine Government that we do not 
appreciate what was done? 

At one time the Philippines were a 
part of the United States. The Filipinos 
were treated like citizens of the United 
States. They ought to understand what 
corruption means. They ought to pre- 
vent the doing of something that is cor- 
rupt in their own country. 

Mr. President, in due course I shall 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment I offered for the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Douctas] and myself. How- 
ever, I believe other Senators wish to 
ee the amendment, so I yield the 

oor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Louisiana, of which I 
have the honor to be a cosponsor. The 
Senator from Louisiana has made a very 
cogent and a very truthful argument. 

If we examine the legislative history of 
the 1946 act, it will be found that it was 
expressly stated, over and over again, 
that its purpose was to aid in the re- 
habilitation of the Philippines, and not 
specifically to satisfy claims for war dam- 
ages. That was later emphasized in a 
very clear fashion in the views of a mi- 
nority of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, headed by Representatives 
Hays of Ohio, Curtis, and Barry in 
1962. 

It was also clearly spelled out in the 
1946 House committee report. The 1962 
House committee minority report quoted 
from the report of the committee in 1946 
which accompanied the bill in the House 
which became the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1946. That report stated: 

The bill is not a private claims measure to 
reimburse individuals or organizations for 
damage incurred in war. The primary func- 
tion of the payments is to assist and encour- 
age rehabilitation and rebuilding of the 
economy and social structure of the nation. 
Some individual hardships may be caused by 
insistence on the rehabilitation principle, 
but your committee felt that no other con- 
siderations should be provided in this legis- 
lation: 

The claims here involved are not war 
damage claims in the sense in which those 
words are usually used—as for example where 
property has been seized for use in war and 
should be paid for. What is here involved is 
aid for rehabilitation of a wartorn country. 


The sum of $400 million was appro- 
priated in 1946. Claims up to $500, 
which were approved, were paid. And as 


the 1962 Senate report correctly states, 
the law provided authority for payment 
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on claims above $500 of—and I empha- 
size this—up to a maximum of 75 per- 
cent. But no promise was made that 
the maximum be paid. 

Actually, after the $500 was paid to 
each authorized claimant, there was left, 
out of the $400 million, enough to pay 
52% percent of the amounts of the 
claims above $500. 

The bill which Congress approved last 
year was designed to raise the percent- 
age of payment from 52% percent to the 
maximum of 75 percent, I emphasize 
the word “maximum” over and over 
again, because there was never any ex- 
plicit or implicit promise that we would 
pay 75 percent. That was merely the 
ceiling; it was not the floor. 

The Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission completed its work and filed its 
final report on March 31, 1951. What 
happened then? Just about nothing. 
The Filipinos were grateful. There were 
no complaints, except that in the final 
report the Commission noted simply 
that some had expressed disappointment 
because the entire amount of the claims 
had not been paid. 

The Commission had recommended 
that the 81st Congress approve legisla- 
tion to permit payments up to the statu- 
tory maximum, but Congress did not do 
so. Therefore, the Commission report 
notes, other missions, notably the Bell 
mission, went to the Philippines and 
offered suggestions for other types of aid. 

While I am about this matter, let me 
read from an editorial published in the 
Philippine Sentinel, which is an organ of 
the national Catholic Church of that 
country. I read from page 85 of the final 
report of the Philippine War Damage 
Commission: 

The rehabilitated public and private build- 
ings, roads, bridges, and public works * * * 


Incidentally, those were paid for in 
addition to the $400 million; I think $120 
million was paid for them— 
stand as an eloquent testimony to the all 
too widely known trait of American gen- 
erosity. But these monuments to American 
philanthropy are unique in the sense that 
this is the first case in recorded history 
where a sovereign nation has shouldered the 
losses suffered by its subject. True enough 
the 800 million pesos— 


The equivalent of $400 million— 
cannot be looked at as an outright gift but 
as a commensurate return for the steadfast 
loyalty of the Filipino nation throughout 
the duration of the war. The fact still re- 
mains that the United States was in no way 
obligated to make up for misfortunes oc- 
casioned by the indiscriminate workings of 
a fortuitous event. Without taking credit 
away from the Filipino people a true balanc- 
ing of the War Damage Commission’s work 
must show that it was in the main sustained 
by driving motivation of American generos- 
ity. 


The editorial goes on to compliment 
Commissioners Waring, O’Donnell, and 
Delgado. Then: 

It is true that there have been dissatis- 
factions in the manner the percentages of 
different claimants had been awarded. These 
can only be attributed to the unavoidable 
misdirections in such a prodigious traffic of 
money and to considerations of priorities 
based on the potential value of the bene- 
ficiary to the needs of the country. 
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The editorial concludes: 

And the Filipino people should be prop- 
erly appreciative of the benefits they have 
received from the U.S. people. 


Mr. President, these claims seem to 
have largely slept for 10 years. It is true 
that bills were introduced in 1951, 1953, 
1955, 1957, and 1959; but there was no 
testimony in behalf of them, and they 
were dormant. But then as the Senator 
from Louisiana has implied, apparently 
some of the big claimants felt that here 
was a chance to get additional money, 
and possibly they may have been solici- 
ted by Messrs. O’Donnell, and Delgado, 
and by Mr. Schein—who had been the 
chief examiner; and in 1960, hearings 
were held on two of the bills by the Far 
East Subcommittee of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
record will show that some of the claim- 
ants have agreed to retain Mr. Delgado 
and Mr. O’Donnell on a contingent-fee 
basis; and if they could get an act 
through Congress, they would be com- 
pensated in very large fashion, although 
of course if they could not get such an 
act through Congress, they would not 
be paid as much. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes. 

I now wish to compliment the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] for 
placing in the Recorp—although per- 
haps belatedly—the testimony of Mr. 
Waring which appears at page 14 of 
those hearings. I hold in my hand the 
1960 testimony of Mr. Waring; and I 
wish to compliment him for making a 
completely honest and honorable state- 
ment. 

Representative Judd of Minnesota, 
asked: 

Did the U.S. personnel on your War Dam- 
age Commission have the understanding 
that it was not only the purpose and intent 
of the Congress to take care in full of all 
claims up to $500, as made clear in the act, 
but also to pay up to 75 percent of the ap- 
proved amount of larger claims? 

Mr. Warne. I think the wording of the 
act itself leaves some doubt as to that. The 
act did say “up to a maximum of 75 percent.” 
But it did say “maximum,” and it did pro- 
vide for the pro rata distribution of the 
funds authorized. 

I think the feeling, certainly my feeling, 
and I believe that of the other members of 
the Commission and the staff, was that our 
Philippine friends hoped— 


and I emphasize his word “hoped”— 


for payment up to 75 percent, and perhaps 
even anticipated it. 


And now listen: 

I think it fair to say that in our public 
utterances there was no action on our part 
that would have enforced such hopes. 


Mr. Jupp. There were no commitments? 
Mr. Wantwd. None to my knowledge. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
again to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor so well knows that on these claims 
bills it is unusual for someone to be paid 
100 cents on the dollar by the Govern- 
ment. More often than not, these claims 
are settled for only a certain percentage 
of the amounts claimed. 

For example, on the Czech claim re- 
sulting from seizure of a steel mill which 
had been built by the Benes govern- 
ment, $10 million was gotten for it; but 
when the fund was distributed to the 
claimants, they received only about 10 
cents on the dollar. 

Last year there was a bill for claims 
of Germany and Japan; and, as the 
Senator knows, the average claimant will 
get perhaps 10 cents on the dollar, or 
less, even though some will be paid up 
to $1,000, or something of that sort. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect; it certainly is unusual for claim- 
ants to get the maximum authorized. 
And the fact is the maximum was not 
expected in these cases and there was 
no commitment the maximum would be 
paid. 

In 1961, further hearings were held by 
the House committee; and as part of the 
record of those hearings, the testimony 
in 1960 of Messrs. O’Donnell, Schein, Cal- 
houn, Gideon, and Anderson were re- 
printed, but the testimony of Mr. Waring 
was not reprinted. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the 
Senator from Illinois explain why that 
happened? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I do not know 
why. I simply say it was not reprinted. 

In 1962, the House turned down the 
proposal to pay $73 million. The House 
turned it down after very stirring 
speeches by Representative Hays, of 
Ohio, and others. 

Then the bill went back to the com- 
mittee; and the committee reported the 
bill again. And, as the Senator from 
Louisiana has said, then the President 
of the Philippines announced that he 
would not come unless it was paid. 

Now I have to say something that I 
regret to say, but it is true: Our State 
Department backed down, and then 
urged that the payment be made; and 
the great newspapers of the Atlantic 
seaboard and elsewhere insisted that the 
payment be made—newspapers which we 
properly honor. They published edito- 
rials denouncing the House for trying to 
save $73 million. I hope the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] will not 
take it amiss if I say that the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee yielded to 
that clamor. Apparently the committee 
did not go behind the testimony of 1962 
or 1961, and did not go back to the 1960 
testimony of Mr. Waring, but accepted 
the assertion that there was a commit- 
ment in good faith. 

I had been more than skeptical about 
the bill and had intended to vote against 
it. But when our Government, the 
great journals of information and, most 
of all, our own Committee of Foreign 
Relations, all argued that we pay the $73 
million, I lost confidence in my own 
judgment. Had the Foreign Relations 
Committee publicized the Waring testi- 
mony of 1960 I would not have done so, 
I feel let down. We were failed by 
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groups on whom we have the right to 
rely 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It required about 
3 months and the subpena power to find 
out what we now know. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It was not easy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand, and 
I am not criticizing the committee. It 
was under pressure. The State Depart- 
ment was pressuring it. The great 
newspapers and columnists were thun- 
dering at the committee, and were thun- 
dering at the Members of Congress for 
not passing the bill. Although the tes- 
timony of Mr. Waring was included in 
the 1960 report of the hearings of the 
House committee, it was not included in 
the 1961 reprint. Whether the staff 
should have gone back to 1960 is some- 
thing else again; but we shall not put 
them on trial for not having done so. 
It was a slip. Perhaps they will do bet- 
ter next time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield 
again? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it is true 
that in 1959, as part of an overall agree- 
ment, the previous administration agreed 
to pay this amount—in which other ele- 
ments were involved. There was a re- 
verse amount, I think, of $20 million 
that the Philippines owed us. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The administration 
tried to offset $24 million as a claim 
against the $73 million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But I point out 
that that agreement was a government- 
to-government agreement. That is why 
I say the recommendation of this com- 
mittee to pay it to the Government is in 
accord with the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s agreement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But they did ask for 
$24 million as a counterclaim? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; but I do not 
want to have all of it blamed on the 
State Department. It is a commitment, 
so to speak, to which several things con- 
tributed; and one was the agreement 
made in 1958 or 1959, I believe, by the 
previous administration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would like to point 
out that in addition to the $400 million 
our Government has paid to the people of 
the Philippines enormous sums of money 
in foreign economic and military aid, 
according to a table which I hold in my 
hand, which is entitled “U.S. Foreign As- 
sistance Obligations, Loans, and Loan 
Authority up to June 30, 1962,” published 
by AID. It shows a total of $1,737 mil- 
lion from 1946 to 1962, in economic and 
military aid from the United States to 
the Philippines. 

In addition, I have checked with the 
Department of Agriculture and its offi- 
cials report that the surplus payments 
which American sugar consumers paid 
to the producers of Philippine sugar 
under the quota premium system over 
and above the world price level from 1948 
to 1962 amounted to $433,900,000. 
Therefore, the people of the United 
States furnished to the Philippines a 
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total of $2,170,900,000, in approximately 

16 years, in economic and military as- 

ron That is certainly great gener- 
y. 

And now some interests in the Philip- 
pines appear to want $73 million more. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the efforts 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] to prevent Mr. O'Donnell, Mr. 
Schein, and possibly Mr. Delgado from 
collecting their 5- or 10-percent fees. 
But, in my judgment, the committee's 
provision will be inoperative, because 
even though the Philippine Government 
receives the funds, these gentlemen will 
be able to collect from the private claims 
which individuals file against the Philip- 
pine Government; and the U.S. law will 
not be operative inside the Republic of 
the Philippines. 

I am afraid the Fulbright amendment 
is a delusion and a snare. I do not want 
to be led down the garden lane. 

So that while I appreciate the effort 
of the Senator from Arkansas and wish 
to commend him for it, the provision is 
inoperative. The only way to strike at 
the abuse of lawyers’ fees as well as at the 
abuse of the $73 million itself is to adopt 
the substitute amendment, which I have 
the honor of sponsoring with the Senator 
from Louisiana. That will really deal 
with the question. 

Now, Mr. President, I think we should 
also examine who the claimants are who 
would benefit under the law we seek to 
repeal. In the main, they are the large 
claimants. I read from page 3 of the 
1962 Senate report, which shows that 
corporations with claims of over $100,000 
number only 83, but the total amount of 
their claims is $21,766,000. There are 
no individuals in that group. 

There are 55 corporations with claims 
between $50,000 and $100,000. The total 
of those claims is $3,874,000. I am 
reading to the nearest thousand dollars. 
There are 16 private individuals in that 
group with claims of $1,032,000. 

There are 85 corporations with claims 
from $25,000 to $50,000, the total of 
which amounts to $3,012,000, and 48 in- 
dividuals in that group with claims of 
$1,692,000. 

There is a total of only 233 corpora- 
tions with claims of $28,650,000. 

There are 64 individuals with total 
claims of $2,724,000, making a total of 
$31,375,000. 

All other claimants—presumably indi- 
viduals—were less than $25,000 bringing 
the total to $36,455,000. So in the main 
it will be the large corporations that will 
get the money. 

In the 1962 report of the House of 
Representatives, on pages 16 and 17, ap- 
pears an itemization of some of those 
corporations. The figures are given in 
pesos, but, of course, a dollar figure 
would be just one-half of the peso figure. 
I shall read the figures to the nearest 
1,000. 

San Miguel Brewery, Inc., 799,000. 

Manila Hotel Co., 500,753. 

Philippine Packing Corp., 755,000. 

Talisay-Siay Milling Co., Inc., 666,000. 

I hasten to say again that the figures 
I am giving are pesos. To translate 
them into dollars, the figures should be 
divided by 2. 
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Philippine Long. Distance Telephone 
Co., 1,765,000 pesos, or $883,000. 

The Atlantic Gulf and Pacific Co., of 
Manila, 866,044. 

Benguet Consolidated Mining Co., 
2,248,289. 

Compania Maritima, 652,365. 

Luzon Stevedoring Co., Inc., 782,996. 

Elizalde and Co., Inc., 973,888. 

Yutivo Sons Hardware Co., 617,425. 

Maao Sugar Central Co., Inc., 663,514. 

The Hawaiian-Philippine Co., to which 
reference was made by the Senator from 
Louisiana, 1,243,128. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 600,439, or 
$300,000. 

Marsman Trading Corp., 343,529. 

Manila Electric Co., 1,835,523. 

Pampanga Sugar Mills, 660,151. 

Itogan Mining Co., 1,041,392. 

United Paracale Mining Co., 516,925. 

So approximately 83 companies have 
presented claims, which will be paid if 
the Long-Douglas amendment is not 
passed, totaling 43,531,000 pesos, or $21,- 
765,000. 

Mr. President, that is a rank steal. 
The bill should never have been passed. 
It was put over by pressure. A careful 
examination of the legislative history 
shows that the United States has no legal 
or moral commitment to pay the addi- 
tional $73 million to claimants under 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946. We have never made such com- 
mitments. 

Mr. Waring, an honorable man, in his 
testimony told the truth. The Commis- 
sion never made any commitments; nor 
did the Congress. We have already as- 
sisted with the Philippines with US. 
funds, taxpayers’ funds, to the extent of 
over $2 billion. 

I wish to pause at this point to re- 
mark that there is altogether too great 
a tendency on the part of our Govern- 
ment to approve unjust claims and un- 
just payments to foreign governments 
and foreign nationals in the name of 
international amity. In the case of 
sugar, in the last 15 years these overpay- 
ments have amounted to billions of dol- 
lars. Two years ago, when some of us 
attempted to cut off those payments, we 
saw the sugar lobby send its people from 
Central and South America. They pro- 
ceeded to carry on the most elaborate 
lobbying campaign anyone could imag- 
ine and with the aid of the State De- 
partment defeated my amendment which 
would have saved our Government over 
$250 million. 

We now have something of the same 
difficulties that we experienced last year 
in trying even to reduce the amount al- 
though we then had the help of the State 
Department. Some of us believe that 
the coffee agreement, which was ap- 
proved by the Senate only a few days 
ago, will ultimately cost the American 
consumer hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, because each cent increase on a 
pound of coffee results in an increase of 
$1.33 a bag. We import approximately 
21 million bags of coffee a year. Each 1- 
cent increase in the price of coffee re- 


to raise the price of coffee. That is what 
will happen. The increase will not be 
merely 1 cent a pound; it will be more 
than that. The agreement which was 
approved the other day, and which I op- 
posed, will cost American consumers 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Now it is proposed to give $73 million 
to the Philippines, chiefly to the large 
corporations, American and Philippine, 
and enrich the pockets of those groups 
and of the attorneys. In the offing is 
cocoa. We are shoring up South Amer- 
ica by the Coffee Act. Soon a treaty will 
be proposed to shore up Africa with a 
Cocoa Act. Very appealing arguments 
can be made. 

After that will come jute. It will be 
pointed out that labor conditions in India 
and Pakistan are deplorable—and they 
are—and that therefore we should sup- 
port the world price of jute. 

So we will support the ruling and 
wealthy groups of South America with 
coffee, of Africa with cocoa, and of Asia 
with jute. Atlas, himself, would faint 
under such a load as that. 

I do not attack the motives of the 
people who are urging these expendi- 
tures. They wish to have us play our 
part in diminishing poverty all over the 
world. They would like to encourage the 
backward nations. Their motives are 
good. But it is very easy to be reckless 
with American dollars. 

I have supported foreign aid through- 
out my 15 years in the Senate. I have 
taken much punishment from Chicago 
newspapers for doing so. I still believe 
it is in the main a good program. I in- 
tend to continue to support it—with some 
changes and some moderation—but I 
submit that we cannot let ourselves con- 
tinue to be taken for a ride time after 
time after time. We do not win the re- 
spect of other countries by doing that. 
We cannot buy their respect. They be- 
lieve they can take us for a ride. There 
are always people inside our country 
ready to promote claims, at a 5- or 10- 
percent fee for themselves, and to use 
political influence to do it. 

Mr. President, I reproach no one. I 
am sure all have acted with the best of 
motives. I merely say there is only one 
way to cope with this problem, and that 
is to stop the payments. Fortunately, 
no payments have as yet been made. We 
were told that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas was able to prevent disbursements 
from being made. The Senator deserves 
credit for that. Fortunately, therefore, 
no payments have been made. 

I do not think we should take the atti- 
tude, “well, it is done; there is nothing 
we can do about it; let us make the pay- 
ment.“ 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. FUL BRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Illinois 
that one argument is, I feel fairly sure 
the House is not likely to accept it, if the 
Senate should attach the amendment to 
the bill. Then we might end up with no 
bill at all. 


science of the House is very uneasy in 
this matter. I remind the Senator from 
Arkansas that the House once defeated 
a proposal to pay anything. It was 
turned down. The conscience of the 
House is very uneasy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree that I can- 
not speak for the House. I was thinking 
of the likelihood and probabilities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Each House must act 
for itself. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is one argu- 
ment. 

I agree that there is no commitment 
to the claimants, but I remind the Sen- 
ate again that on August 4, 1959, the 
Department of State issued a press re- 
lease, which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, which is en- 
titled “U.S. Replies to Philippine ‘Omni- 
bus’ Claims,” section 1 of which says in 
part: 

The U.S. Government will, at the next 
regular session of the Congress and in con- 
nection with the legislative program for fiscal 
year 1961, request appropriate legislation 
enabling the settlement of the Philippine 
claim for payment of additional war damage 
compensation, 


There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
August 4, 1959. 


U.S. REPLIES TO PHILIPPINE “OMNIBUS” CLAIMS 


The United States today replied to the 
Philippine Government's “omnibus” claims. 
The reply was contained in a note handed 
to Philippine Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo 
by the Acting Secretary of State. The note 
also replied to Philippine claims presented 
separately regarding U.S, coconut oil and 
sugar processing taxes. 

The Acting Secretary presented to Ambas- 
sador Romulo a check for $23,862,751 repre- 
senting final satisfaction of the Philippine 
claim arising from the revaluation of the 
dollar in 1934, 

The claims of the Philippine Government 
to which the note replies were submitted 
to the U.S. Government during the period 
January-April 1955. Since then they have 
been the subject of the most exhaustive and 
sympathetic study by the agencies concerned, 
as a result of which the United States has 
informed the Republic of the Philippines 
that: 

1. The U.S. Government will, at the next 
regular session of the Congress and in con- 
nection with the legislative program for fiscal 
year 1961, request appropriate legislation en- 
abling the settlement of the Philippine claim 
for payment of additional war damage com- 
pensation in accordance with the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946 (Public Law 370, 
79th Cong.). The amount of $73 million, 
according to the records of the War Damage 
Commission, reflects the statutory maximum 
of such unpaid private claims authorized 
by the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, 

2. The United States is prepared to dis- 
euss in detail with the Philippine Govern- 
ment possible adjustments of the amount 
owed by the Philippines under the Romulo- 
Snyder Agreement of November 6, 1950. 

3. In view of the fragmentary and general 
nature of evidence submitted in support of 
the Philippine claim for reimbursement of 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
Recovered Personnel Division, the United 
States is willing to consider any further 
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evidence in support of the claim that the 
Philippine Government might wish to make 
available. 

4, With respect to the remaining 13 claims 
formally presented by the Philippine Eco- 
nomic Mission of 1955 and the 2 presented 
separately requesting refunds of the pay- 
ments of U.S. coconut oil and sugar process- 
ing taxes, the United States considers these 
claims are invalid. The U.S. Government 
has examined exhaustively all of the argu- 
ments and evidence submitted in support of 
each of these claims. When it concluded 
that it was under no legal obligation, the 
U.S. Government further considered the 
claims in an effort to determine whether 
there might exist any basis for their approval 
as a matter of equity. The most careful 
and sympathetic study led the United States 
to the conclusion that none of the rejected 
claims warranted approval on this basis. 
They have thus been finally rejected. 

The United States has noted that most 
of the claims submitted deal with payments 
to the Philippine veterans who served in the 
U.S. Armed Forces or as guerrillas during 
World War II. From the end of that war 
through 1958 payments to Philippine vet- 
erans and dependents as well as survivors by 
the U.S. Veterans“ Administration totaled 
about $700 million. These payments are con- 
tinuing. They are made to approximately 
130,000 individuals in the Philippines each 
month, and currently amount to some $60 
million annually, In addition, payments 
made by the United States for arrears in 
pay, redemption of guerrilla currency, and 

other matters, have totaled approximately 
$250 million, 

A list of the claims is attached. 

LIST OF OMNIBUS CLAIMS 

1. Import duties and other customs 
charges. 

2. Claim under Executive Order No, 22. 

3. Deductions from arrears in pay of the 
equivalent of 3 months’ advance pay. 

4, Payment of arrears in pay to members 
of the Army of the Philippines who were sus- 
pended from duty because of criminal charges 
preferred against them. 

5. Expenses of the Recovered Personnel 
Division. 

6. Deductions for clothing issued upon re- 
turn to military control. 

7. Deductions from arrears in pay on ac- 
count of guerrilla or emergency notes re- 
ceived during the Japanese occupation. 

8. Arrears in pay canceled by the Adjutant 
General records depository after previous ap- 
proval by the Recovered Personnel Division. 

9. Deductions from arrears in pay of per- 
sonnel who failed to report to military con- 
trol on or before August 15, 1945. 

10. Arrears in pay under the Missing Per- 
sons Act of 1942. 

11. Currencies confiscated by Japanese au- 
thorities during World War II. 

12. Unpaid quarters allowances. 

13. Additional war damages. 

14. Erroneous deductions of national serv- 
ice life insurance premiums from arrears in 


Pers. Dollar devaluation (gold revaluation 
claim, 1934) . 

16. Adjustment of accounts under the 
Romulo-Snyder loan agreement. 

17. The case of the Philippine Army vet- 
eran (service determination and other mat- 
bart Request for refund of processing tax 
on Philippine sugar. 

19. Request for refund of the 3-cent proc- 
essing tax on coconut oil. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If I may finish, 
then I will yield to the Senator. 

In pursuance of that, that administra- 
tion offered a bill providing for pay- 
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ment to the Philippine Government. I 
introduced the bill at the request of the 
administration. 

That is the commitment which I feel 
has some validity, because it was a part 
of an omnibus claims settlement. 

Last, the amendment of the committee 
on this bill would not require the Phil- 
ippine Government to pay the claimants 
of large sums, to whom the Senator 
referred, and I hope very much it would 
not pay them. If some of the smaller 
claims are still worthy, payment would 
be all right. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 
the first time I have heard that a press 
release issued by the U.S. Government, 
unratified by Congress, can be presumed 
to have the effect of a treaty. We are 
supposed to have a representative gov- 
ernment in which the legislature makes 
the decisions on appropriations. If we 
have reached the point where any press 
release issued by the Department of State 
constitutes a binding obligation upon the 
people of the United States, we might as 
well abandon representative govern- 
ment. This is about the lowest point to 
which legislative responsibility can fall. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that the yeas and 
nays may be ordered on the amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, but I do not 
know that I have finished speaking. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is all right. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the pending amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, apparently the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas is, 
“We have done it; there is nothing we 
can do about it.” 

I submit that we can do something 
about it. Not a dollar has been paid. 
No commitments have been made. 
When we do something improper, some- 
thing lavish, something wrong, we have 
a right to correct ourselves. Fortu- 
nately, we can do that in our private 
lives. We certainly can do it in our 
public lives. 

To regard $73 million as not important 
is wrong, in all charity. It is the tyve 
of thinking which has crept into our 
relationships with foreign countries. 
We are torn between those who would 
do nothing for foreign countries and 
who would adopt a selfish, insular atti- 
tude, and those who have such an in- 
feriority complex in dealing with foreign 
countries that they would give them 
everything. 

There must be some middle way. If 
there is not a middle way, we are going 
to lose the good in foreign aid. We will 
lose it, and there will be a public revolt 
which will sweep all the good measures 
into the discard. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator not think that it would set a 
bad precedent for this Nation to pay out 
$73 million because somebody had the 
misguided impression he might get some- 
thing out of Uncle Sam? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it isa terrible 
proposal. 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I must 


agree. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is terrible. 
. I read all the great eastern newspapers 
and most of the other leading journals of 
the country. They raise the level of 
journalism. They are accurate. They 
are humane in spirit. But they contrib- 
uted to this problem by the drumfire 
which they set up, of constant attacks 
on the House for turning down the ap- 
propriation in the first place, and urging 
the Senate to take a different point of 
view. Their research was faulty, too. 
They did not go back to the Waring tes- 
timony. I hope Mr. Waring will be prop- 
erly rewarded by the Foreign Service, 
of which he is a member, for the honesty 
with which he testified. But I fear there 
2 — be groups which will try to discipline 


I do not know that there is much good 
to be accomplished by talking longer. I 
suppose “the establishment” in the 
Senate is determined to accept the Ful- 
bright amendment and continue the 
error, but I must protest. I urge the 
Senate to adopt the substitute amend- 
ment and repeal the 1962 act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to Long of Loui- 
siana-Douglas amendment, numbered 95 
to the committee amendment on page 5. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
pen ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Baym], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Bourpick], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]; the Senator from Ida- 
ho [Mr. CHurcH], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Lausch], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MCNAMARA], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Mercatr], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERs], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YarBorouGH] are absent on 
official business. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and 
Mr. Pearson], the Senator from Hawaii 
{Mr. Fonc], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javrrs] and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. MECHEM] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coorer] is detained on official business. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. BEALL], the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fonc] and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 45, as follows: 


No. 95 Leg.] 
YEAS—22 
Anderson Ervin Nelson 
Cannon Gruening Proxmire 
Clark Hart Ribicoff 
Cotton Jordan, N.C Simpson 
Curtis Long, La Thurmond 
Douglas McGovern Young, Ohio 
Edmondson McIntyre 
Ellender oss 
NAYS—45 

Aiken Holland Mundt 
Allott a Muskie 
Bennett Humphrey Pastore 
Bible Inouye Pell 
Boggs Jackson Prouty 
Brewster Johnston Randolph 
Case Jordan, Idaho Saltonstall 
Dirksen Keating Scott 

Kefauver Smith 

Kuchel Sparkman 
Eastland Mansfield Stennis 
Fulbright McCarthy Tower 

Miller Williams, N.J. 
Hickenlooper Monroney Williams, Del 

Morton Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—33 
Bartlett Goldwater Mechem 
Bayh ore etcalf 
Beall Hayden Morse 
Burdick Javits Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy m 
Byrd, W. Va Lausche Robertson 
Carison Long, Mo. Russell 
Church Magnuson Smathers 
ellan 

Engle McGee Talmadge 
Fong McNamara Yari 


So the Long-Douglas amendment to 
the committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up the amendment numbered 
96 which I introduced for myself and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5,in 
the committee amendment, in lieu of the 
matter beginning on line 3 and ending on 
line 10, page 6, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of the Act entitled “An Act to authorize the 
payment of the balance of awards for war 
damage compensation made by the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission under the 
terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
April 30, 1946, and to authorize the appro- 
priation of $73,000,000 for that purpose”, 
approved August 30, 1962 (Public Law 87- 
616), or any other provision of law, no pay- 
ment shall be made to any claimant under 
such Act unless otherwise hereafter pro- 
vided by the Congress. 

(b) The Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission shall transmit to the Congress at 
the earliest practicable date a report con- 
cerning each application approved by it 
under such Act, which shall include a state- 
ment of the pertinent facts upon which the 
claim of the applicant is based, the amount 
heretofore paic to the applicant under the 
provisions of title I of the Philippine Re- 
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habilitation Act or any other provision of 
law by reason of such claim, and the 
amounts paid or agreed to be paid by the 
claimant to any person for services as attor- 
ney or agent in connection with such claim. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have discussed the amendment with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc]. He 
is very considerate of the situation which 
prevails tonight, in that many of our 
colleagues in the Senate are scheduled 
to attend a dinner which is of some im- 
portance to them. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would be willing to 
accept a limitation on time with respect 
to this amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would sug- 
gest 15 minutes to a side. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time on the amendment 
be limited to 15 minutes to each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we shall be asked next week to 
raise the national debt limit to $309 bil- 
lion. One reason we shall be asked to 
do so is that Congress has insisted time 
and again on voting money for things 
for which there is really no need to 
spend money at all. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DovcLas] and I have just 
completed spelling out the fact, in con- 
nection with the amendment which the 
Senate has rejected, that with regard to 
the $73 million. 

There is no need whatever and no ob- 
ligation to pay this money on any of 
these claims. The whole thing was put 
over by improper representations that 
were made to Congress. 

If we cannot save the whole $73 mil- 
lion, we should save some part of it. 
This is how I suggest doing that: 

We should leave the act as it is, and 
let the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission report to us what the claims are, 
what the nature of the claims is, how 
much the claimants paid for representa- 
tion ; in other words, to bring all the facts 
to us, so that we can take a look at them, 
and in that way act on them as we 
should. We should act on them in the 
same way in which we act on private re- 
lief claims of our own claimants in this 
country. 

The amendment would require that 
the claims be carefully examined. Not 
one cent would be paid out until Congress 
had acted ently. 

Insofar as some people have been led 
to believe that they will get something, 
they can still entertain that hope, but 
Congress will have an opportunity to say 
how many of the claims shall be paid. 

If Senators do not want to save the 
whole $73 million, they should vote to 
save a part of it, by saying that we will 
honor a claim if it is an honest claim. 
ae is all that the amendment seeks to 


2 ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douc1as] to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 5. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Bynol, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELtan], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Mercatr], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and 
Mr. Pearson], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fone], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. MECHEM i are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
[ Mr. GOLDWATER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[No. 96 Leg.] 

YEAS—25 

Anderson Ervin Simpson 
gs Gruening Stennis 
Cannon Hart Thurmond 
Clark Jordan, N.C. Tower 
Cotton Long, La. Wiliams, Del. 
McGovern Young, N. Dak. 

Dodd McIntyre Young, Ohio 
Douglas 
Ellender Ribicoff 

NAYS—41 
Aiken Brewster Eastland 
Allott Case Edmondson 
Bennett Dirksen Pulbrigh: 
Bible Dominick Hartke 
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Hickenlooper Kefauver Pastore 
Hill Kuchel Pell 
Holland d Prouty 
Hruska McCarthy Proxmire 
Humphrey Miller Randolph 
Inouye Monroney Scott 
Jackson Morton Smith 
Johnston Mundt Sparkman 
Jordan, Idaho Muskie Williams, N.J. 
Keating Nelson 

NOT VOTING—34 
Bartlett Gore Morse 
Bayh Hayden Neuberger 
Beall Javits earson 
Burdick Kennedy Robertson 
Byrd, Va Lausche ussell 
Byrd, W. Va Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Carlson Magnuson Smathers 
Church McClellan Symington 
Cooper McGee Talmadge 
Engle McNamara Yarborough 
Fong Mechem 
Goldwater Metcalf 


So the amendment offered by Mr. LONG 
of Louisiana to the committee amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment to the amend- 


ment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
committee amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, before 
the vote on the passage of the bill, I wish 
to ask a question either of the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
or of some other member of the 
committee. 

Will he indicate what percentage of 
the overall funds embraced in the bill 
represents so-called counterpart or 
foreign currency funds, and what pro- 
portion consists of dollars of American 
taxpayers, collected in this country? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I stated those 
figures in my initial statement. Ap- 
proximately 70 percent, or $35 million, 
of the total of $49,824,000, are paid for 
with foreign currencies owned by this 
country. Our experience since the be- 
ginning, since this program began, is that 
86 percent of funds used for this purpose 
have been foreign currencies. The only 
reason for the lesser amount now is that 
in many countries these currencies no 
longer exist. 

This is a very good average. I see no 
reason to doubt that the program will be 
successful. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 5207) was passed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
TO FILE REPORT 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Com- 

mittee on Labor and Public Welfare may 
have until midnight tomorrow night to 

file its report on S. 1576. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of certain nominations reported 
today, which are at the Secretary’s desk. 


IN THE JUDICIARY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the nominations in the 
judiciary. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of William A. Meadows, Jr., of 
Florida, to be U.S. attorney for the 
southern district of Florida for the term 
of 4 years, vice Edward F. Boardman, 
transferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


PATENT OFFICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Herbert J. Lidoff, of the District 
of Columbia, to be an examiner in chief, 
U.S. Patent Office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


IN THE NAVY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the nominations in the 
Navy. 

The legislative clerk read sundry 
nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask that the 
nominations in the Navy be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Navy are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be notified forth- 
with of the confirmation of these nomi- 
nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith of the confirmation 
of the nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business, 


ASSISTANCE IN COMBATING MEN- 
TAL RETARDATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 161, S. 1576. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1576) to provide assistance in combating 
mental retardation through grants for 
construction of research centers and 
grants for facilities for the mentally re- 
tarded and assistance in improving men- 
tal health through grants for construc- 
tion and initial staffing of community 
mental health centers, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon, on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 1 minute p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, May 27, 1963, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate May 23, 1963: 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE 

Herbert J. Lidoff, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an examiner-in-chief, U.S. Patent 
Office. 

U.S. ATTORNEY 

William A. Meadows, Jr., of Florida, to be 
U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
Florida for the term of 4 years. 

U.S. Navy 

The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns in the 
line of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Thomas H. Aulenbach 

Patrick A. Day 

The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be permanent ensigns in the 
line of the Navy (special duty intelligence), 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 

Robert D. Stiger, Jr. 

David A. Wells 

Roger A. Marien (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps candidate) to be a permanent 
ensign in the Supply Corps of the Navy, sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 

U.S. MARINE Corps 

The following named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
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in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 

Michael B. Peterson 

In THE ARMY 

The nominations of distinguished military 
students, midshipmen (Naval Academy), 
US. Military Academy graduates, and US. 
Air Force Academy graduates, beginning Le- 
roy D. Fahle to be second lieutenant, and 
ending Joe H. R. Wilson to be second lieu- 
tenant, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD on May 6, 1963. 

IN THE AIR Force 

The nominations of Distinguished Officers 
Training School graduates, cadets, U.S. Air 
Force Academy, distinguished military stu- 
dents, Air Force Reserve Officers Training 
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Corps, and midshipmen (Naval Academy), 
beginning Bruce Ackert to be second lieu- 
tenant, and ending Roy Lee Welch to be 
second lieutenant, which nominations were 
received by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on May 14, 1963. 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The nominations of Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, Army Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps, U.S. Military Academy, U.S. Naval 
Academy, and Air Force Academy graduates 
beginning Dayid G. Amey to be second lieu- 
tenant and ending Joseph G. Tkac, Jr., to be 
second lieutenant, which nominations were 
received by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on April 22, 1963; and 

The nomination of James R. Harper to be 
second lieutenant, which nomination was 
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received by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on May 13, 1963. 
IN THE Navy 

The nominations of midshipmen (Naval 
Academy), Air Force Academy graduates, and 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps begin- 
ning Donald L, Abbey to be ensign, and end- 
ing Dennis W. H. Wong to be ensign, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on April 22, 1963; and 

The nominations of midshipmen (Naval 
Academy), and Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps candidates beginning Bruce W. 
Gunkle to be ensign, and ending Philip M. 
Young to be ensign, which nominations were 
received by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on May 13, 1963. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Herbert J. Pascoe Educational 
Scholarship Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important assists to the youth 
of America in its achievement of higher 
education is the foundation. And, one 
of the most important and outstandingly 
successful foundations in the State of 
New Jersey is the Herbert J. Pascoe Ed- 
ucational Scholarship Foundation. Last 
Sunday, this foundation celebrated its 
10th anniversary, and it was my pleasure 
to extend the following greeting to the 
members attending the anniversary din- 
ner at the Military Park Hotel in New- 
ark: 

The American foundation is a unique in- 
stitution which opens doors of opportunity 
and enriches human existence here. 
Philanthropy in the fleld of education is 
perhaps one of the most rewarding of foun- 
dation activities. At the time when educa- 
tion has been termed “our most important 
national resource,” when the extension of 
educational opportunity is essential to our 
national goals and to our very survival, 
private efforts on behalf of education are 
vitally important to our American way of life, 

Thus, it is particularly gratifying to pay 
tribute to the 10 years of development and 
success of the Herbert J. Pascoe Educational 
Scholarship Foundation, which has created 
wider educational opportunity for deserving 
young people throughout the State of New 
Jersey. With your scholarship awards in the 
field of education which encourage and assist 
qualified students to enter the noble 5 
fession of teaching, you 
school system itself. Your endeavors ants 
honor the memory of Herbert J. Pascoe, a 
dedicated public servant who also served 
the cause of better education. 

This decade since your founding has seen 
a new awareness of the value of education 
and a growing need for assistance to our 
schools and young people if we are to main- 
tain our position of leadership in the free 
world, I am sure you are all familiar with 
statistics describing the spiraling costs of 


Vigorous and unceasing efforts at all levels 


are necessary if we are to complete the tasks 
confronting us in the future. The interest 
and support offered by this foundation for 
both higher education and excellency in 
will continue to grow even more 
valuable in this crucial decade ahead. 
With a very special pride in my member- 
ship in the Herbert J. Pascoe Educational 
Scholarship Foundation, I send my sincere 
congratulations for 10 years of fruitful and 
dedicated activity and good wishes for your 
continued success, 


Remarks by Vice President at Luncheon 
Honoring Astronaut Cooper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I include the following in the 
Record under permission granted: 
REMARES BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 

SON, LUNCHEON HONORING ASTRONAUT GOR- 

DON COOPER, BEN FRANKLIN ROOM, STATE 

DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C., TUESDAY, 

May 21, 1963 


In 1942, President Roosevelt called together 
our wartime leaders for the final decision 
on continuing or abandoning the Manhattan 
project which produced the atomic bomb. 
One of the most eminent leaders present 
heard presentation from all sides. Then, he 
solemnly gave President Roosevelt his ver- 
dict: “The bomb will never go off—I speak, 
of course, Mr. President, as an expert on 
explosives.” 

In that first, uncertain spring of the space 
age 5 years ago, some conscientious experts 
took the same attitude toward Project 
Mercury. History has proved them grossly 
wrong. 

Today, same kind of doubts are expressed 
about further space explorations. History 
will prove those doubts wrong, also. 

Project Mercury has established the ca- 
pacity of free and open societies to come 
from behind—and forge ahead. We realize 
competition is intense. We expect further 
successes by the totalitarlans. We expect 
continuing successes ourselves. 

Americans do not intend that space shall 
be defaulted. Americans do not intend to 
live in a world which goes to bed at night 
by the light of a Communist moon. 


Success has been achieved by teamwork— 
the teamwork of astronauts, scientists, engi- 
neers, plus teamwork of our political sys- 
tem. Responsible support of Members of 
Congress has been indispensable. The sup- 
port will continue from responsible mem- 
bers of both parties, There will be no Ameri- 
can default in space. 

Hitler once predicted the Nazis would 
wring s neck like a chicken. After 
the Battle of Britain, Winston Churchill 
said to Commons, “Some chicken. Some 
neck.” We have heard some say recently 
that the civilian space program is only “leaf- 
raking.” Considering Major Cooper—con- 
sidering the vast technological cooperation 
which made his mission a success—I would 
say today, “Some leaf. Some rake.” 


Mr. Larry E. Doyle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last evening in Philadelphia my 
good friend and constituent, L. E. Doyle, 
was installed as president of Sales and 
Marketing Executives—International. 
This is a distinct honor and one in which 
I share his pride. In inserting these 
remarks in the Recorp I attempt to show 
Larry Doyle just how proud I am of his 
achievement in this regard and offer my 
sincere congratulations. 

Sales and Marketing Executives—In- 
ternational is a nonprofit organization 
with more than 30,000 business executive 
members, organized in 230 clubs in 36 
countries of the free world. Larry Doyle 
is vice president of the sales division 
of Forest Lawn Memorial Parks, Glen- 
dale, Calif., and has been associated with 
Sales and Marketing Executives—Inter- 
national for the past 23 years. He is 
recognized as one of the top sales execu- 
tives throughout the cemetery and mor- 
tuary industry. He has also been a 
leader in his own community and for 
this reason the honor of the presidency 
of this fine organization is doubly mean- 
ingful, 
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I reiterate my pride in men like Larry 
Doyle who contribute to the outstanding 
quality and character of my 20th Con- 
gressional District in California. 


Hydroelectric Power in the Nuclear Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, for 
too long the New England States have 
been at a competitive disadvantage for 
want of a modern system for the genera- 
tion and transmission of electric power. 
My colleague, the junior Senator from 
Maine [Epmunp S. MUSKIE], in a recent 
address before the American Public 
Power Association, has pointed to 
changes in technology that will improve 
this situation in the near future. The 
use of more efficient high voltage trans- 
mission lines will enable the States of 
northern New England to seek low cost 
power sources which will benefit the re- 
gion in industrial expansion and residen- 
tial consumption of power. With fore- 
sight and imagination Senator MUSKIE 
has pointed the way for all the New Eng- 
land States in the development of this 
most critical resource. I am pleased to 
call your attention to his remarks on the 
revolution in electrical technology and 
ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Muskie’s speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 

No discussion of our energy needs is mean- 
ingful, unless it is undertaken in the context 
of our position as a world power. The 
strength of nations, today, depends on their 
industriai capacity and resources. The con- 
duct of our diplomacy and the adequacy of 
our defense structure are vital to our future, 
but each depends, for its effectiveness, on the 
industrial and economic strength of the 
Nation. That strength, in turn, is rooted in 
our developed energy resources. 

If we are to maintain our position as the 
leader of the free world; if we are to make 
significant advances in our productive capac- 
ity and in the employment of our human 
and natural resources; we must make bold 
strides in the expansion of our electrical 
energy output. This is a matter of national 
importance and concern. 

Two facets of this problem interest me, 
today: nuclear power and hydroelectric 
power. Some view them as competitors; I 
see them as complementary systems. 

What will be the role of nuclear power- 
plants in the next 40 years? 

Recently, the Atomic Energy Commission 
reported to President Kennedy its estimate 
that, by the end of the century, nuclear 
power will be assuming the total increase 
in national electric energy requirements and 
will be providing half the electric energy 
generated. 

Such long-range predictions can only be 
tested by time. Opinions concerning the 
advent of economic atomic power have run 
the gamut from dazzling predictions to 
dark pessimism. 
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Today, there are no nuclear plants on the 
line which are competitive with comparable 
conventional generating facilities. We are 
still in the position of judging nuclear power 
on its promise not its performance. But the 
promise is very great, and must be taken 
into account in power planning. 

Nuclear energy is unique in its widespread 
availability, and radically different in char- 
acter from sources of energy that man has 
used in the past. Usable world reserves of 
nuclear fuels are estimated to represent an 
energy potential 15 to 20 times as great as 
deposits of coal, oil, and gas; with con- 
trolled fusion of hydrogen, the earth would 
have at hand an unlimited supply of energy. 
Nuclear fuels are highly concentrated forms 
of energy, capable of providing enormous 
amounts of potential power from relatively 
small physical quantities. But nuclear 
energy presents hazards to health and safety 
not associated with conventional fuels; 
radiation released with power reactors is a 
far more serious type of contamination than 
the usual industrial pollution because it can 
destroy living cells and mark future genera- 
tions through harmful mutations. 

In view of these and other special attri- 
butes, including its role in weapons pro- 
duction, nuclear energy has been properly 
vested with a public interest. The Federal 
Government has expended approximately 
$25 billion in the development of nuclear 
energy for war and peace, and continues to 
closely supervise its application for both 


purposes. 

Even if the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
predictions for the turn of the century prove 
correct, it is likely that, for at least several 
decades, steam power plants using heat from 
coal, oil, or gas will remain the principal 
source of electricity in this country. Today 
such steamplants represent about 80 per- 
cent of our power supply; this percentage 
will likely increase as feasible hydro sites 
diminish and demand for electricity rises. 

Despite these qualifications, the potential 
of nuclear power is of particular interest to 
those of us who live in New England. Elec- 
tric bills in our part of the Nation are among 
the highest in the country, although our use 
of electricity has not kept pace with other 
regions. In 1961, the average residential cus- 
tomer in New England used 3,113 kilowatt 
hours—23 percent below the national aver- 
age—and paid approximately 3.47 cents per 
kilowatt hour—which is more than 15 per- 
cent above the national average. 

We have no coal mines, oil wells, or gas- 
fields to supply a source of low-cost fuel. 
Average fuel cost of New England steam 
plants in 1961 was 36.9 cents per million 
B.t.u. compared with a national average of 
26.7 cents. 

Federal Power Commission Chairman 
Swidler pinpointed one of the basic reasons 
for our area's poor showing electrically when 
he told the Electric Council of New England: 
“New England in the past has built and still 
relies on too many small and inefficient gen- 
erating units and on too few of the large, 
low-cost units. The evidence suggests that 
New England’s electrical progress is re- 
strained by the chain of high costs, which 
in turn leads to high rates, which delays 
growth of energy use and thus tends to keep 
costs high.” 

Mr. Swidler advanced several suggestions 
for solving this dilemma, including increased 
integration of facilities and operations, more 
efficient use of fuel, and greater use of power 
through power use promotion. I would like 
to discuss a fourth proposal he made for a 
review of the economic feasibility of many 
of the area’s undeveloped hydropower 
sources, for additional blocks of capacity on 
the basis of power pooling for the region as 
a whole and in cooperation with neighbor- 
ing regions. 

The Northeast has millions of kilowatts 
of undeveloped hydroelectric capacity. In 
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New England alone, FPC studies show a 
potential of 2.8 million kilowatts. This is 
an extremely conservative figure. It does 
not include, for example, the potential 1 mil- 
lion kilowatts of peaking capacity at the 
Passamaquoddy Tidal project. 

Hydropower can—and should—be devel- 
oped now. Unlike atomic energy, the tech- 
nology is already perfected and feasible sites 
have been surveyed. The major cost of a 
hydro project is in building the dam to form 
the reservoir. This expense is subject to 
escalation as price levels rise; thus, the 
sooner these projects are constructed, the 
lower the anticipated price tag. 

Today, the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont are supplied in about 
equal amounts of hydro and thermal gen- 
eration. The predicted power supply pat- 
tern of the future calls for large generating 
stations integrated through extra high vol- 
tage transmission grids. 

Some say that giant, low-cost steam- 
power—especially in nuclear energy plants— 
has doomed the future of hydroelectric gen- 
eration. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

The expanded use of nuclear energy and 
modern high capacity fossil fuel plants ac- 
centuate the opportunities for hydroelec- 
tric power. It is growing more and more 
important as a source of peaking power. The 
inherent characteristics of a hydropower 
plant permit wide variations of load in ex- 
tremely short intervals of time. This is 
ideal for peaking purposes. On the other 
hand, high capacity thermal powerplants 
using energy from either fossil fuels or from 
nuclear sources do not possess this flexibil- 
ity. The heat balance required under the 
high pressures and high temperatures en- 
countered in the large thermal units does not 
permit wide variations in output within 
short intervals of time. The high invest- 
ment and operating costs of these units re- 
quire practically continuous operations at 
full-rated output with only minor shut- 
downs for maintenance purposes to obtain 
economical outputs. 

The outlook of the power industry is, I 
think, well exemplified in the present plans 
by the Consolidated Edison Co. of New York. 
This system has in the active planning or 
early construction stages three generating 
plants with an output of 1 million kilowatts 
each. One of these plants will be hydro- 
electric, operated on a pumped storage basis 
to provide peaking requirements. Of the re- 
maining two plants, one will utilize con- 
ventional fossil fuels, and the other will 
be supplied by nuclear energy. 

Several large generating units are under 
construction for operation in the utility sys- 
tems of southern New England. The largest 
plant is rated at 340 megawatts and will be 
installed at the L Street station of the Bos- 
ton Edison Co. Unit operation is scheduled 
for July 1965. 

Two hundred and twenty-five megawatt 
power plants will be installed at the Brayton 
Point plant of the New England Power Co. 
The first 225 megawatt power unit is sched- 
uled for operation in July 1963, and the 
second is scheduled for operation in July 
1964. 

The Hartford Electric Co. also has a large 
unit scheduled for initial operation in 1964. 
This is the Middletown Unit No. 3 and will 
have a capacity of 220 megawatts. Initial 
operation is scheduled for October 1964. 

One method of meeting peaking needs for 
such plants involves pumped storage. In a 
recent issue of the Electrical World, the Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. an- 
nounced plans for development of a 600,- 
000 Kilowatt pumped storage hydroelectric 
project. The site is at Breakneck Mountain 
overlooking the Hudson River south of Bea- 
con, N.Y., and is directly across the river from 
the 1 million kilowatt pumped storage proj- 
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ect of the Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York. 

The Taum Sauk project by the Union 
Electric Co., of St. Louis, Mo., is another 
prime example of what is happening in 
the hydro field. In this project, the top 
of a mountain was literally blown off to 
provide a manmade reservoir so that a 
pumped storage hydroelectric power project 
for peaking functions could be constructed. 

In my own State of Maine, we have the 
potential of a unique hydroelectric power 
development. This could benefit Maine, 
New England, and the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada. In this case, the waterfall 
or head is not provided by the natural 
terrain of the country and the streamflow 
from rainfall but by the lunar forces re- 
sponsible for the tides. 

This unique hydroelectric power develop- 
ment has certain problems, to be sure, but 
it can also boast of features that are not 
present in a riverfiow hydroelectric power 
development. 

The tides are produced by gravitational 
forces between the Earth and the Moon 
and the configuration of the land area. In 
view of the absolute determinability of the 
relative position of the Earth, the Sun, and 
the Moon, it is possible to accurately calcu- 
late and to predict the amplitude of a tide 
at any time in the future. With the excep- 
tion of a few tidal storms, there are no 
physical factors which can destroy these 
predictions. Thus, instead of having a 
source of hydroelectric power depending 
upon the vagaries of rainfall and terrain, 
we have a source of power which can be 
absolutely predicted. 

In many of the earliest studies of Passama- 
quoddy, attempts were made to match the 
tidal cycle to the solar day with relatively 
little success. In the most recent concept 
developed in the IJC report, Passamaquoddy 
was proposed as a source of dependable 
hydroelectric energy. 

In contrast, the studies by the Department 
of the Interior indicate a great need in the 
future for peaking capacity. The two-pool 
concept developed in the IJC report provides 
an excellent opportunity for developing 
peaking power of the characteristics which 
have been historically experienced in the 
marketing area considered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This embraced the 
New England States, eastern New York, and 
the maritime Provinces of Canada, particu- 
larly New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

Computer studies are being made as part 
of the overall Passamaquoddy review to de- 
termine the optimum peaking capacity that 
could be developed at the Passamaquoddy 
Tidal Powerplant. We understand these 
studies are progressing satisfactorily and 
they will show the number of hours’ peaking 
capacity of various magnitudes could be pro- 
vided by the Passamaquoddy development, 
both on the basis of isolated operation and 
on the basis of interconnected integrated 
operation with power generated on the St. 
John River. We understand the studies are 
being made for various capacities from 500 
megawatts to 1 million kilowatts. 

Studies already made by various people in- 
dicate that the development of the Upper St. 
John River is entirely economical and makes 
good financial sense. If it can be demon- 
strated that Passamaquoddy can stand on its 
own feet, certainly the coordination of power 
capacity of the Passamaquoddy with the 
Upper St. John River will be an even better 
development. On this basis, the dependable 
capacity of Passamaquoddy could be calcu- 
lated on the basis of the potential output 
from the average tide of 18 feet, rather than 
from the lowest tide of about 13 feet. 

I, and I am sure many of you, are anx- 
iously awaiting the results of the studies 
in progress by the Department of Interior. 
We have every assurance that the report to 
the President will be completed by July 1, 
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1963. Should this report demonstrate the 
feasibility of Passamaquoddy operating on 
its own, I will recommend that serious con- 
sideration be given to this potential resource. 

As we consider these and other potential 
sources of hydroelectric energy, we must not 
let the glamour of the nuclear age obscure 
the new look in hydroelectric power. Hydro 
is the partner of modern steam generation, 
not its enemy. By applying imagination, 
hard work, and determination to the poten- 
tial of hydroelectric peaking plants, large- 
scale steam plants, and efficient high-voltage 
systems, we can open a new day in the sound 
development of our economic, natural, and 
human resources. We will also demonstrate 
to the world the power for growth in a free 
society. 


Citation for Mr. Edgar M. Bowers, Jr., 
District Manager for Social Security 
Administration, at Lafayette, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, helpful and 
understanding relations between Mem- 
bers of Congress and the Federal agen- 
cies with which we transact business are 
necessary to the welfare of our constitu- 
ents and to the successful operation of 
Government. 

In this connection I have in mind 
particularly those agencies which we 
have occasion to call upon most fre- 
quently, such as the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. My contacts in that direc- 
tion have been pleasant and valuable 
and I am happy to join in congratula- 
tions to Mr. Edgar M. Bowers, Jr., who, 
on Tuesday, May 21, received the Com- 
missioner’s citation for outstanding 
service as district manager at Lafayette, 
La., during ceremonies at the Social Se- 
curity Building at Baltimore. Mr. 
Bowers was among 75 employees of the 
Social Security Administration selected 
from among those throughout the Na- 
tion upon whom citations were conferred 
by Commissioner Robert M. Ball. For- 
mer Commissioner Arthur Altmeyer was 
the speaker during this program. 

Mr. Bowers has been with the Social 
Security Administration since October 
1947, when he became a field assistant 
with the Galveston, Tex., office. Later 
he was employed at various Texas points, 
including Corpus Christi, Waco, Sher- 
man, and Austin, also at San Angelo 
where he was District Manager and at 
Victoria where he opened a District Of- 
fice. Since October 1958, he has been 
District Manager at Lafayette for an 
area comprising St. Martin, Iberia, 
Lafayette, and Vermilion Parishes— 
counties—in the Third Congressional 
District of Louisiana, which I have the 
privilege of representing, and St. Landry, 
Acadia, and Evangeline Parishes in the 
Seventh District represented by Con- 
gressman T. A. THOMPSON. 

Mr. Bowers and his efficient office have 
helped with the problems of many of 
the people of the two districts mentioned 
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above, while the Parishes of Assump- 
tion, Lafourche, St. Mary, and Terre- 
bonne, in the Third District, and the 
community of Grand Isle, in Jefferson 
Parish, in the Second District repre- 
sented by Congressman Hate Boaes, are 
also ably served by District Manager 
J. H. Simpson and his office at Houma, 
in the Third District. The Lafayette 
District Office, established in 1950, and 
the Houma District Office, opened later, 
are in the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s region 7, composed of Louisiana, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma. 


Wheat-Potato Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week the wheat farmers 
throughout the Nation voted in a refer- 
endum to determine the type of program 
they desired to be in operation in 1964. 
The alternatives were clearly presented 
and debated throughout the Nation. 

Coming from a State where agricul- 
ture is still our major industry, and from 
a district where agriculture is not only 
a way of life, but is life itself, I was very 
much interested in the decision farmers 
would reach on Tuesday. 

I must say that I was surprised at the 
decision and do not understand the rea- 
sons back of the decision reached. In 
my district we grow practically all agri- 
cultural commodities. Flue-cured to- 
bacco, of course, is the principal com- 
modity, but we also produce substantial 
quantities of peanuts, cotton, feed grains, 
potatoes, fresh vegetables, livestock, and 
practically anything that can be named 
in the agriculture field. The wheat pro- 
ducers made a choice on Tuesday to 
accept an alternative program which 
provides unlimited production at market 
prices, or for those who desire to plant 
within their acreage allotment, a guar- 
anteed price support of 50 percent of 
parity. It is ironical to me that the 
wheat producers would reject marketing 
quotas with guaranteed higher prices. I 
say this is ironical because producers of 
Irish potatoes are at the present time 
and have been for more than a year try- 
ing to secure legislation which would 
authorize acreage allotments without 
guaranteed price supports. The pro- 
ducers of potatoes are entitled to this 
legislation. They have learned that 
they cannot exist with unlimited produc- 
tion much in excess of market demands. 

Since wheat producers have made 
their choice, I sincerely hope that it is a 
wise one and that no action will be taken 
by this body to adopt a different program 
from that which they have elected to 
accept. I also urge this body to hasten 
consideration of potato legislation which 
has been urgently requested by potato 
producers. 
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Address by the Vice President of the 
United States, Jefferson-Jackson Day 
Dinner, Oklahoma City, May 20, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to preside at a great Democratic 
fund raising banquet in Oklohama City 
on the night of May 20. Citizens of 
Oklahoma were honored on that occasion 
by the presence of the eminent and dis- 
tinguished Vice President of the United 
States, the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son. We were also privileged to hear 
the Vice President deliver one of the 
most outstanding speeches I have ever 
heard. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oklahoma, MIKE Mowroney, presented 
the Vice President. His remarks on the 
occasion were a fitting tribute to our 
honored guest. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include both Senator Monroney’s in- 
troductory address and the address of 
Vice President JoHNSON. 


Text or SENATOR A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, JEF- 
FERSON-JACKSON Day DINNER, OKLAHOMA 
Crry, OKLA., May 20, 1963 


I am very grateful for this opportunity 
and privilege of introducing our principal 
speaker of the evening. This is one of the 
few genuine rewards of seniority that I have 
discovered. 

This will go down in history as one of 
the greatest Jefferson-Jackson dinners ever 
held in Oklahoma. It has been made pos- 
sible through the hard work of Speaker J. D. 
McCarty and President Pro Tempore Roy 
Boecher. They have had the loyal and dili- 
gent assistance of their colleagues, including 
State Senator Don Baldwin and State Rep- 
resentative Bill Skeith, and of the county 
chairmen and cochairmen and other county, 
district, and State party officials. All of the 
hard-working Democrats who helped make 
this event what it is deserve our gratitude 
and appreciation. 

I and the other members of the congres- 
sional delegation were very grateful when 
our distinguished guest accepted our invi- 
tation to come here and make this address. 
But at the time he accepted, quite frankly, 
our gratitude was tempered with a certain 
amount of worry and anxiety. 

Every Democrat in this audience, Mr. Vice 
President, will understand the reason for 
our worry and concern. Democrats—whether 
they be Oklahoma Democrats, Texas Demo- 
crats, Massachusetts Democrats, or Demo- 
crats of any kind—go about their business 
of party organizing and party functioning 
in strange and wonderful ways. Sometimes 
they are worrisome ways born of primary 
stresses. Sometimes of disappointments in 
general elections. Sometimes in stresses 
generated by issues or by rival candidates. 

A strong political party is not born in 
sweetness and light and it does not survive 
that way. It survives in the heat of battle. 
It survives in the struggle within itself to 
find its true mission and its means of obtain- 
ing same. It survives and grows in its travail. 

The Democratic Party in Oklahoma is now 
por a terrific struggle with its Republican foe, 

and financing has always been one of the 
major problems of our party. Let's face it. 
Our financial needs promoted this Jefferson- 
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than Republicans because 
party represent all the people—not a priv- 
ileged few. 

In fact, money is so hard to come by for 
Democrats that we are compelled to put aside 
our differences over issues and candidates 
and get down to work for our survival as 
a party. And, as a matter of fact, in adver- 
sity we have seen Democrats set aside their 
differences and close ranks as real Democrats. 
Mr. Vice President, these are the Democrats 
you see here tonight. Our efforts in what we 


a new sense of determination. The loss of 
one battle does not mean we have lost a 
war. 

Mr. Vice President, we were grateful for 
your accepting our inyitation. Your con- 
fidence in us made us work harder. 

This has become a victory banquet. All 
across the State, in precincts and counties, 
Oklahoma Democrats have worked hard to 
make this event a success. The response at 
the local level by individual Democrats con- 
tacting their neighbors and friends has been 
terrific. Your coming here has lit the lamp 
of victory, a lamp that will lead us to success 
in 1964 for the entire Democratic ticket. 

Introductions are easy when you have such 
a guest as we have here tonight. The prin- 
cipal task is one of editing, condensing in 
order to give even a brief summary of hun- 
dreds of important items in the speaker's 
distinguished record. 

We are also tremendously honored that 
Lady Bird Johnson has accompanied her 
husband to Oklahoma for this occasion. Few 
people yet realize the tremendous contribu- 
tion that is being made in important areas 
of national and international life by the 
Vice President's partner—his wife 
Lady Bird. Her gracious and intelligent 
activity and leadership in dozens of im- 
portant areas of American life, in causes 
where women can best serve, is setting a 
new high for this administration. She is 
carrying on in the great tradition of the late 
first lady of the world, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Her love for human beings and respect 
for human dignity are a part of Lady Bird 
Johnson, just as these qualities were a part 
of Mrs. Roosevelt. 

One cannot begin to describe our Vice 
President without referring to two of his 
closest friends and colleagues who are no 
longer with us. I refer, of course, to the 
late Speaker of the House, Sam Rayburn, and 
the late senior Senator from Oklahoma, Rob- 
ert S. Kerr. One of Bob Kerr's favorite 
stories, which he told time and again to 
audiences around Oklahoma, recalled the oc- 
casion when Senator Evererr DIRKSEN, the 
Republican leader in the Senate, learned that 
LYNDON JOHNSON, who was then the majority 
leader, had had a mobile telephone installed 
in his automobile. Bob Kerr would recite 
the procedures through which the leaders 
of the Senate exercised such prerogatives and 
how after a telephone call or two to the 
right functionary, Senator DRESEN obtained 
a telephone for his limousine. 

A few days later, driving through the 
heavy Washington traffic en route to the Cap- 
itol, Senator DIRKSEN saw the majority lead- 
er’s limousine at a distance and decided to 
try out his new telephone. 

“This is Senator DIRKSEN. Please give 
me the majority leader’s automobile,” the 
story went. 

After a few seconds, according to the way 
Bob Kerr told it, a pretty feminine voice 
came on the line to Senator Dmxksen and 
said, “This is the majority leader’s automo- 
bile. May I help you please?” 

“This is Senator DIRKSEN. I am calling 
from my automobile. Let me speak to the 
majority leader please.” 
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From the automobile in the traffic a short 
distance ahead Senator Dmxksen heard this 
report from the secretary, “I am sorry Sen- 
ator. Could you hold the telephone? The 
majority leader is on another line.” 

Bob Kerr used that story to illustrate LYN- 
DON JoHNSON’s industrious and go-getting 
personality. L. B. J. s drive to get things done 
is his trademark. 

Long before we had such great astronauts 
as Leroy Gordon Cooper, LYNDON JOHNSON 
gave some clear indication of these magical 
things to come. Certainly years before we 
put a man in a Mercury capsule, LYNDON 
was in orbit in the House and Senate 
chambers. Some indications of the speed 
and accuracy of a Mercury flight came from 
the legislative performance of LYNDON JOHN- 
SON as a leader under Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn in the House of Representatives and as 
his own leader of the U.S. Senate. 

With all the dexterity and coolness of a 
present-day Major Cooper, Lynpon proved 
again and again that he had the ability to 
give “manual” control to the mercurial Sen- 
ate and to effect a safe re-entry accurate- 
ly and without too much heat in the splash- 
down target area. 

It is certainly no exaggeration to couple 
Rayburn and JOHNSON, two Texans, as the 
two greatest legislative leaders of the two 
Houses. As first a protege of Sam Rayburn 
and later as an equal partner in the House 
and Senate leadership team, the pair set a 
new high note in responsible leadership of 
the two Houses of 

It was during these 6 years that the youth- 
ful rapid-fire leadership, the new JOHNSON 
techniques of Senate organization, and the 
spectacular knowledge and energy of the 
leader set new records and new goals, 

Old timers of the press—and in the Sen- 
ate Chamber—who had watched the Senate 
procedures for scores of years, found it dif- 
ficult to understand what had happened to 
the Senate’s pace and to understand the 
Senate’s willingness to follow—eagerly—the 
program and timetable of the young, ag- 
gressive leader. 

Even the press was amazed when, despite 
all indications to the contrary, LYNDON an- 
nounced he would pass civil rights legisla- 
tion even if it meant breaking the filibusters 
of his friends of the deep South. He not 
only announced that he would pass it—he 
did pass it. This was the first breakthrough 
in nearly 75 years. 

What a temptation it is to go on and on 
with the record of achievements in the Sen- 
ate—and of the renovation which occurred 
in that body during the Jonwson leadership. 

LYNDON JOHNSON has been unpredictable 
in many of his big decisions. His upsetting 
all the political pundits to accept the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Vice Presidency was 
one of the biggest. Few could envision that 
his desire for activity and leadership would 
end in the quiet regime of the Vice Presi- 
dency. They didn’t know LYNDON. 

LYNDON JOHNSON knew that his strength 
was great where the presidential nominee 
had his most severe weakness, Thus it was 
that Southern and border State votes, where 
Lynpon’s influence was greatest, brought the 
needed margin for the Democratic victory in 
1960. I have always felt that LYNDON JOHN- 
SON was willing to make the sacrifice of the 
job he loved, majority leader of the Senate, 
if it would help elect a Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

L. B. J.'s proven ability and influence soon 
led President Kennedy to assign many new 
important duties to his new administrative 
partner. In the same way LYNDON JOHNSON 
revolutionized the leadership role in the Sen- 
ate, he has changed the Vice President's role 
from one of respectable obscurity to one of 
dynamic action. 

In the President and Vice President we 
have a pair of champions who put their duty 
to the Nation far ahead of party loyalty or 
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self-aggrandizement. As majority leader of 
the Senate LYNDON JOHNSON has written: “I 
am a free man, an American, a U.S. Senator, 
and a Democrat—in that order.” 

Lynpon JoHNson, along with Sam Ray- 
burn, proved that the best politics was the 
dedication to national responsibility and not 
any short-term gain by sharp or destructive 
partisanship. 

That was the reason that for nearly 30 
years the Republicans have won so few vic- 
tories and the Democrats have won so many. 

LyNpon was and is a natural born doer. If 
things were quiet, he sought action, If the 
policy of drift threatened progress, he re- 
versed the course. If the bill was in danger, 
he dug up the votes—or added on a new 
amendment, 

His legislative record is filled with land- 
mark bills of outstanding achievement. 
Strength in military preparedness was one of 
his earliest concerns as a House Member, as 
the Senate leader, and now as Vice President. 

He was the first to recognize our loss to 
the Communists of leadership in space. He 
sought to correct this loss and created and 
became the first Chairman of the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. Much 
of our progres today is due first to LyNDON’s 
establishment of the committee, his enlarge- 
ment of the scope of the program, and his 
enlistment of Bob Kerr as his successor. 

His interest in conservation—of both 
human and natural resources—in rural 
electrification, and in water development 
projects marked him as a leader in our na- 
tional development of industrial as well as 
military strength. 

Thus, he now heads up important sections 
of the administration program, such as 
chairmanships of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, the President’s Commit- 
tee on Equal Employment Opportunity, and 
the Peace Corps Advisory Committee. He is 
also a member of the National Security 
Council. Whenever a new crisis develops, 
there’s apt to be a new oversea diplomatic 
assignment for L. B. J. 

In addition to all the administrative and 
legislative duties so ably performed by the 
Vice President, he has become the principal 
spokesman of the Democratic Party in its 
efforts to re-elect a Democratic administra- 
tion and Congress in 1964. He is the most 
sought-after speaker in the party. 

Oklahoma is honored to have been able to 
bring the Vice President here for our Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day Dinner. This has been a 
vital challenge to the Democrats of Okla- 
homa, And now, knowing the Vice Presi- 
dent's urge for more action and less talk, 
it’s time for you to hear our distinguished 
guest. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Vice President 
of the United States. 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 

JOHNSON, JEFFERSON-JACKSON DAY DINNER, 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., May 20, 1963 


Fellow Democrats, neighbors, it is always 
a pleasure to return to Oklahoma. 

You State has been blessed with abundant 
resources of vitality and leadership. 

Your colorful history has provided us with 
colorful and able leaders. 

Many of our more learned Senators today 
still shy away from using long, flowery words 
in their speeches because they remember too 
well how much the beloved Bob Kerr en- 
joyed pulling out his dictionary, stopping 
the Senate proceedings and thumbing 
through the dictionary’s worn pages to check 
the meaning of a word. 

Just as Bob Kerr checked the meaning of 
a word to bring his colleagues down to size, 
he always checked the meaning of every bill, 
every piece of legislation, to weigh its effect 
on Oklahoma, on the Nation, on our party. 

Bob Kerr is gone from Washington. The 
leadership he typified is not. 
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Men like Mn Monrongy and Howarp 
EpMONDSON can be seen daily digging into 
the legislative storehouse for something to 
benefit Oklahoma, the Nation, and our party. 

In the House of Representatives CARL 
ALBERT, ToM STEED, Ep EDMONDSON, JOHN 
JARMAN, and VICTOR WICKERSHAM form a 
strong, cohesive team that is willing to take 
on all comers for benefit of Oklahoma, the 
Nation, and our party. 

Of course, we are not unmindful that there 
is an occasional accident when someone from 
that other party slips into office here. It 
does happen “when the corn is as high as 
the elephant's eye.” 

Iam going to present our party as a party 
of action. The other party is a party of 
opposition. 

I am going to present our party as a party 
that moves. The other holds back. 

I am going to present our party as one 
which lives with hope, The other party 
lives with doubt. 

I am going to present our party as a 
spokesman for the people. The other party 
is the spokesman for property. 

Before I contrast the two parties, how- 
ever, allow me to contrast the two ideolo- 
gies that must be the concern of both par- 
ties. 

There is a struggle today between two 
great philosophies—the philosophy of free- 
dom and the philosophy of communism. 
The issue of the kind of leadership our party 
can provide is all-important, 

We must understand that if we just call 
the roll on the differences between our 
country and the Soviet Union, the balance 
sheet in terms of resources and population 
does not guarantee success. 

Here are a few examples: 

1. In terms of population, the Soviet 
Union has a distinct edge—221 million people 
to our 187 million people. 

2.In terms of arable land, the Soviet 
Union again has a distinct edge—585 mil- 
lion acres compared to our 188 million acres. 

3. In energy fuels—oil and coal—Soviet 
reserves are definitely larger than ours, even 
though our production is more efficient and 
we make better use of our resources, 

4. In many vital minerals—perhaps the 
best example is manganese—the Soviet Union 
has far larger reserves. 

5. In overall food supplies, we are far 
ahead—but this is efficiency of production 
and not resources, and we could be over- 
taken. 

6. In housing our people, we take the lead: 
In 1960 we constructed 1½ times as much. 

7. Soviet steel production is below ours, 
but at the present rates of growth, we could 
be overtaken by the end of the decade. 

8. In the field of space, the Soviets took 
an early lead in constructing the big booster 
rockets, and we have not caught up to them 
yet. And, they are also ahead of us in 
experience gained from manned space flights, 
although the recent magnificent achievement 
by one of your native sons, Maj. Gordon 
Cooper, helped narrow that gap significantly. 

9. In electric power we are far ahead of 
the Soviets. 

10. But in one vital field there is a dis- 
turbing trend which could be decisive—the 
field of education. In 1950 we graduated 
52,000 scientists and technicians while the 
Russians graduated only 36,000. Ten years 
later, in 1960, we graduated only 38,000, and 
the Russians graduated 111,000. 

When we look at these trends, I think it 
is apparent to all of us that we cannot sus- 
tain freedom merely by statistical superi- 
ority. What counts is the superiority of 
freedom as a way of life and the willing- 
ness of people to work and to sacrifice for it. 

This they will do only if we make our 
system work. 

And it is in this field—making our sys- 
tem work—that we must really choose be- 
tween the two parties. 
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Let us look at the record of seven of 
America’s problems—every one of which our 
administration—a Democratic administra- 
tion—offers a program, 

1, Education: It has been said that the 
educated mind is the guardian genius of 
democracy. It is not theory. It is fact. 

2. In addition to Russia's outstripping 
our efforts to produce more scientists and 
technicians, other statistics should be noted. 

At our present rate, the United States will 
be short 90,000 doctoral degree holders by 
1970. We need to be turning out 2½ times 
more Ph. D.’s in engineering, mathematics, 
and the sciences. 

We need a wider dispersal of the graduate 
schools from which such degrees are ob- 
tained, because today three-fourths of all 
Ph. D.'s are being granted by a handful of 
universities located in only 12 States, and 
the region we so proudly call the Great 
Southwest turns out fewer than any other 
region in the Nation. 

There must be an answer. 

The Democratic Party has the answer, a 
comprehensive education program, but it 
has been decimated and successfully bottled 
up by members of the other party, joined by 
a few diehards of our own party. 

2. Care for the aged: When the 20th cen- 
tury began, only 1 out of 20 Americans was 
over the age of 65. Now, it is 1 of 10. There 
are 1,000 more Americans past 65 tonight 
than there were at this hour last night. 

Fifty-six percent of the aged couples live 
on less than $2,000 a year. Eighty percent 
suffer chronic diseases. One in five aged 
couples have hospital bills each year—and 
half the time the bills exceed $700—one- 
third or more of their total income. 

There is a need. 

There must be an answer. 

The Democratic Party says Tes.“ 

We have an answer. 

The Republican Party says “No.” 

Eighty-six percent—let that penetrate— 
86 percent of the Republican Senators voted 
to defeat and succeeded in killing—medical 
care for the aged. 

They don't want to let the employee and 
employer each contribute $1.50 each month 
under social security to assure the aged of 
some peace of mind after retirement. 

3. Youth: at the other end of the age 
spectrum, 40 percent of our population today 
is under 21. We have 1 million more 16- 
year-olds alone this year than last. Eighteen 
percent of our unemployed are boys and 
girls under the age of 21. 

We must in this decade provide 26 million 
new jobs—and we are far behind. 
Unemployment among young workers is two 
and a half times higher than the national 
average and it will grow worse if we don't act. 

There must be an answer. 

The Democratic Party says “Yes.” 

The Republican Party says “No.” 

The youth opportunity bill is designed 
to alleviate part of this problem. Twenty 
Republicans voted against it. Only seven 
voted for it. 

4. Resource development: Oklahoma has 
taken the lead in developing its resources. 
But vast areas of our Nation lag behind. 

Thirteen million acres of Dust Bowl lands 
need to be revegetated. 

Two hundred millions acres of rangeland 
need to be cleared and planted. 

Our rivers still run red to the bottom car- 
rying away topsoil—if not detergents. 

There must be an answer. 

The Democratic Party says “Yes.” 

The Republicans say “No.” 

Eighty-eight percent of the Republican 
Senators—88 percent—voted to cut funds 
for America’s water resources. 

5. Public works: Closely related to re- 
source development. Additional public 
works projects mean more employment, more 
funds in circulation, benefits to everyone 
upon completion. But Republicans make 
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public works projects one of their prime 
targets for budget cutting, merely for the 
sake of opposing. 

6. Space: This has gained the lion’s share 
of publicity—and justifiably so. 

When we talk of space and space research, 
there are those who raise the question that 
our efforts cost too much. Certainly Amer- 
ican leadership in space is not cheap. We 
are now 20 cents per week per 
capita on our national space program. 

Other Americans ask if our space efforts 
are worthwhile. 

I can answer in terms we can all under- 
stand. While the space age is not yet 5 
years old, more than 5,000 companies and 
research organizations have been or are 
now involved in our space effort. We have 
produced more than 3,200 space-related prod- 
ucts, many of which are already being put 
to use. 

But, many prominent Republicans are 
questioning the value of the program. A 
former Republican President has referred 
to our moon project as a “stunt.” 

I can answer that simply: I do not be- 
lieve that this generation of Americans is 
willing to resign itself to going to bed each 


uction, the strides our farmers have 
made have been fantastic. 

One farmer in America today feeds 27 
people. 

In Russia, only five or six people can be 
fed by one farmer's output. But, it is cost- 
ing our Government to keep our surpluses 
in storage and to help diminish them. 

The feed program, which was de- 
bated hard and long in the Senate last week, 
will help reduce the surpluses—will raise the 
farmer's income—will keep him from moving 
from the farm to the city. 

It is a program the Democratic Party be- 
lieves in. 

We say “Yes.” It will work. 
The Republicans say “No.” 
percent of them voted against it. 

When I speak of these things, I speak with 
strongest personal feelings. 

The test of our parties—and of their sery- 
ice to our people—is how well and how faith- 
fully they are serving America and the oppor- 
tunities of America’s future. 

We are Democrats because we believe 
America is still master of its own destiny. 

We are Democrats because we do not be- 
lieve America must pull back from the world 
or pull out from the pursuit of a better life 
for all its people at home. 

As Democrats, we can hold our heads high 
in the company of any Americans. And we 
must go among them all—we must knock 
on every door—and carry to responsible 
Americans the story of a responsible party— 
responsibly serving all the people at home 
and in the world. 


Eighty-four 


Hon. Fritz Lanham To Leave Wash- 
ington After 40 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great reluctance that we realize our 
former colleague and most able and dis- 
tinguished friend, Fritz Lanham, is leav- 
ing Washington after some 40 years. 
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Congressman Lanham served with 
us in the House for 28 long and important 
years. During my service in the House 
I do not think I have ever had the privi- 
lege of knowing a more capable, effective, 
or more dedicated and patriotic person 
than Fritz Lanham. All of us will miss 
him and his lovely wife, Hazel. They 
have a host of friends in Washington 
and all of us will regret their departure. 


Legislation Needed To Combat Unemploy- 
ment Due to Internal Revenue Regula- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr.PELLY. Mr.Speaker, I have today 
introduced legislation to amend sections 
162 and 274 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, relating to the deducti- 
bility of certain business entertainment 
expenses, and so forth. My bill is iden- 
tical to a number of others currently 
pending before the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Ever since the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice’s regulations were published in final 
form in the Federal Register of Decem- 
ber 29, 1962, I have received ever-increas- 
ing complaints from businessmen whose 
enterprises in large part depend on the 
promotion of good will by means of legit- 
imate entertaining, and so forth, and also 
from the restaurant, hotel, motel, and 
entertainment industries generally. 
These communications represent the 
protests of both management and labor 
in these industries, not to mention the 
related food and meat suppliers, who are 
also seriously affected. 

However, early in April, the real impact 
of this problem was brought to my atten- 
tion by representatives of the National 
Restaurant Association from my State of 
Washington. These gentlemen came to 
Washington, D.C., to draw attention to 
the serious economic problem facing their 
industry, not only in the State of Wash- 
ington, but also in the Nation as a whole. 

This problem has been created pri- 
marily by reason of the incomprehensible 
and complex regulations imposed by the 
Internal Revenue Service in connection 
with the new expense account law, which 
in turn has resulted in confusion on the 
part of businessmen, leaving them foun- 
dering in a state of uncertainty. 

For example, in the city of Seattle, 
during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary 1963, alone, there has been a job 
loss of 605, directly related to the restau- 
rant industry, involving a wage loss of 
$359,160. This does not include allied 
businesses, which have also been ad- 
versely affected by the uncertainty of the 
Internal Revenue regulations. A coun- 
trywide survey by the National Restau- 
rant Association during the same period 
of time points up a job loss of some 44,- 
000 persons, which, if projected on an 
annual basis, will amount to. approxi- 
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mately 140,000 persons, and will involve 
a loss to the industry itself for the same 
period in excess of $1 billion. 

Some entrepreneurs in the industry 
with whom I have consulted favor the 
National Restaurant Association's posi- 
tion which supports specific legislation 
to remedy the confusion. However, up 
until now, I have been loathe to follow 
this course, because, in view of the major 
tax legislation pending before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, it seemed 
to me that the enactment of special leg- 
islation to cope with the problem was not 
practical. More realistically, I believed 
that once the Internal Revenue Service 
was presented with all the facts, it would 
be persuaded to handle the matter ad- 
ministratively. 

After considerable correspondence 
with Mr. Caplin on this subject, however, 
I found that I had been unduly optimis- 
tic. He either cannot or will not correct 
the uncertainty created by these new 
regulations. 

Certainly, IRS regulations which, on 
the basis of all indications, will result in 
such a substantial loss of jobs and 
sales volumes, are self-defeating—tax- 
wise—and obviously not in the best in- 
terests of the Government. 

Consequently, it appears the only way 
the matter can be handled to correct this 
confusion and relieve an already dis- 
tressed industry, is by the passage of leg- 
islation such as I have introduced, which 
would impose a standard of reasonable- 
ness to govern the deductibility of busi- 
ness and entertainment expenditures, 
together with a reasonable recordkeep- 
ing program. 

The matter is critical and I urge early 
consideration by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


The Wheat Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, Tuesday’s wheat referendum 
was a resounding mandate to the Con- 
gress and the administration that our 
people want less Government, fewer con- 
trols, and an end to this cycle of having 
the Government do more for its citizens. 
The people of this country want to solve 
their own problems without the do-good- 
ers and bureaucrats from Washington 
interfering. 

In the questionaire which was just 
completed, the farmers in the Third Dis- 
trict of Nebraska voted 68.8 percent 
against this wheat referendum. Their 
reaction to the Domestic Peace Corps is 
69 percent “no”; to the Youth Conser- 
vation Corps, 78.6 percent “no.” 

If the Congress and the administra- 
tion will heed this referendum and in- 
terpret this wheat vote correctly, plans 
for more new programs such as mass 
transportation, urban renewal, Domestic 
Peace Corps, National Youth Opportu- 
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nities Act, education bills, Medicare— 
and yes, even tax cuts as long as we are 
running a deficit—will be dropped. Ifa 
referendum could be held on all of these 
spending programs, the voters would 
overwhelmingly reject them as they did 
the wheat program Tuesday. 

I trust that the Congress will give 
pause and reflect somberly on this vote 
of Tuesday and carry the mandate into 
other fields of legislation. 


Hudson VFW Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include remarks I made in 
part on May 4, 1963 at the 40th anni- 
versary banquet of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Hudson, Mass., in my dis- 
trict: 


This occasion has great significance for 
the town of Hudson, and indeed for all of 
us, since from the very time of its incep- 
tion, and before, the members of this orga- 
nization have always exemplified the most 
inspiring kind of patriotism and the best 
kind of citizenship. 

In war, its members have been a tower of 
strength in every generation in defending 
our country against its enemies. 

In peace, they have unselfishly furnished 
the leadership and example that has been so 
meaningful and constructive for community, 
State and Nation, for our spiritual ideals, 
and for the promotion of the public good and 
well-being. 

It is, therefore, with great pride that I join 
in this outstanding celebration, and extend 
to you all, as your Congressman and as your 
friend, my warm congratulations, commenda- 
tion, and the faith and prayer that your great 
work will long continue. 

Though your members and other gallant 
Americans and allies have fought a succession 
of bloody wars to preserve our blessed herit- 
age, and for the liberation of the oppressed, 
we have by no means, as yet, realized our 
goals of freedom and world peace. 

The Communist conspiracy is still with us, 
vigorously pressing its aims to dominate the 
world and to stifle the lamps of freedom, It 
has been responsible for much bloodshed, 
turmoil, strife, and injustice in the world. 
It is continuing its bitter struggle to cap- 
ture, not only the territories, but the po- 
litical independence and minds of men and 
women in the many nations where it con- 
tinues its incessant warfare against human 
freedom. 

But it is now increasingly evident that the 


Communists are losing the cold war. The 


might, power, and strength of our country 
and the free world is now becoming clear to 
all, even the leaders of the Kremlin. 

If we but continue with firmness and 
strength to stand resolutely against the 
Communist conspiracy, its aggressions, its de- 
sign, its infiltrations of free nations, we may 
yet even sooner than we think, achieve that 
peace and brotherhood which the whole 
world seeks and yearns for. 

We must not allow the establishment of a 
Communist beachhead in this hemisphere, 
spreading subversion and violence, to 
threaten our safety and security and that 
of our neighbors, 
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We must stand by our commitments for 
ordered liberty and for justice, decency and 
collective encouragement and assistance for 
those who stand with us in the fateful 
struggle that could well determine the course 
of history for the next thousand years or 
more. 

These tasks will require continued courage 
and firm, sagacious leadership, but I am sure 
that the American people will never aban- 
don our historic resolve to protect our free 
institutions and the rights of man. 

In this critical period, as we face one crisis 
after another, let us continue to show that 
indomitable spirit, allegiance and loyalty to 
the free way that has so gloriously marked 
the members of this organization, and others 
like you, who have stood and will continue 
to stand for God and country, for the dignity 
of man and for the cherished freedoms we 
so dearly cherish. 

Let us hopefully look forward to the day, 
which we pray may soon come to afflicted 
mankind, when subversive conspiracies will 
cease and when judicial institutions will re- 
place armed might as the effective instru- 
ment for implementing a just world peace 
and establishing in the world the blessings 
and fruits of human brotherhood. 

Until that day comes, let us courageously 
face up to every task, keep our great Nation 
united, vigorous and strong, and wisely and 
patiently use our great power, spiritual and 
material, and our resources to secure a just, 
enduring peace and to guard our territorial 
integrity, political independence and free 
democratic institutions. 


Government Lotteries of Australia and 
New Zealand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about two more foreign countries which 
operate government-run lotteries. Both 
of these countries have found that lot- 
teries not only yield high revenues but 
also help eliminate underworld problems. 

Australia has four state-controlled lot- 
teries which, last year, brought in over 
$8814 million. The net income to these 
states amounted to over 627% million 
in 1962. It might be interesting to point 
out that the 1962 gross receipts exceeded 
the previous year’s sales by more than 
$15 million. 

It is apparent that the Government of 
Australia sees nothing wrong with prop- 
erly regulated and controlled lotteries. 
Last year’s Government profit from its 
lottery operations was earmarked for 
hospitals, child and motherhood welfare, 
mental institutions, and for financial 
help in constructing the Sydney Opera 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, the other country which 
neighbors Australia is New Zealand. 
Although New Zealand is a small nation, 
it is long on financial wisdom, for it, too, 
has had the sense to recognize the merit 
of harnessing the gambling urge so as 
to make it work for the public good. 

Last year, the gross sales amounted 
to $13,300,000 and after prizes, almost $4 
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million was distributed for youth and 
sporting organizations, community proj- 
ects, charitable objects, and other worth- 
while projects. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, can we not exercise 
the same kind of wisdom in this country? 
Why can we not capitalize on our Amer- 
ican people’s urge to gamble? Why can 
we not cut our taxes and reduce our 
national debt with a Government-run 
lottery which can easily raise over $10 
billion a year in additional revenue? Let 
us grasp this financial wisdom of our 
friends—it is never too late. 


Pesticides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, since it is my privilege to serve 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Safety of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce it is with a great deal of interest 
and relief that I learned of the Presi- 
dent’s recent order calling for the Gov- 
ernment to take immediate steps to cut 
down the health hazards resulting from 
the widespread use of pesticides. 

The reckless and, in some cases, un- 
controlled use of lethal chemicals in so- 
called bug-killers has been a source 
of real concern to me, as it has to many 
others, for quite some time. Everyone 
remembers the cranberry scare only a 
couple of Thanksgivings ago. Unfor- 
tunately it became almost a joke and the 
public, in general, felt that a mountain 
was being made of a molehill. However, 
I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this was a 
warning bell which we must heed in the 
interest of something as basic as human 
survival. 

Mr. Speaker, the excessive and in- 
creased use of certain chemicals in to- 
day’s pesticides are, while not as sudden 
in their action as the atomic bomb, 
just as lethal and actually far more in- 
sidious. We already know what some of 
these chemicals in larger doses have done 
to birds, fish, soil, and animals. As a 
result, Audubon and garden societies all 
over the Nation are rising in protest over 
in te spraying of thousands 
upon thousands of acres of our land and 
foliage. Of course, some kind of pest 
control is very necessary. But, Mr. 
Speaker, in spite of some claims, pesti- 
cides simply cannot discriminate between 
honeybees and gypsy moths—fish and 
budworm—crab grass and mocking 
birds—San Jose scale and you and me. 
So, without proper controls the use of 
pesticides borders so close to an “im- 
balance of nature” that we run the risk 
of eliminating the words “future genera- 
tion” from our vocabulary. 

Mr. Speaker, some action has already 
been taken by the executive branch of 
the Government. This is the result of 
the work of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee with more than modest 
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motivation by one of our brilliant au- 
thors, Miss Rachel Carson. It is my 
understanding that Miss Carson will 
testify before one of the committees of 
the other body the latter part of this 
month and I am sure I will be most in- 
terested in hearing what she has to say. 

Mr. Speaker, because I am fully aware 
of the effect any legislative action will 
have on commerce as well as the health 
of our people; because of the lack of co- 
ordination among the various Govern- 
ment agencies involved in the use of 
pesticides; I pledge my full support and 
seek active participation on the part of 
my colleagues in the Congress, in formu- 
lating legislative and technical controls 
on the use of pesticides. Through 
apathy, Mr. Speaker, let us not turn the 
word pesticide into genocide. 

I might add one thing further, Mr. 
Speaker, and that is that my subcom- 
mittee is currently holding hearings on 
the reorganization of the Public Health 
Service. We have heard testimony from 
the top officials in all the various agen- 
cies of the Public Health Service and we 
hope to have the pleasure of hearing tes- 
timony from Dr. Jerome Weisner, Chair- 
man of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee in the near future at which 
time we sincerely hope to obtain further 
information on the use of pesticides and 
determine the best course of action to 
follow in this area. 


Our Local Transport Airlines: Progress 
and Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
its timeliness I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Members of the House to 
an address made by our distinguished 
colleague and hard-working member of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, Representative WALTER 
Rocers of Texas, before the Association 
of Local Transport Airlines, Fort Worth, 
Tex., May 9, 1963. 

Among other pertinent and significant 
comments Mr. Rocers refers to the long- 
standing interest of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the 
problem of securing a successful replace- 
ment for the DC-3 workhorse aircraft, 
especially for use by local service airlines. 

Mr. Rocers’ address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Association 
of Local Transport Airlines, distinguished 
visitors and guests, it is always a pleasure and 
an honor to visit with you, and I am espe- 
cially honored to join you at this quarterly 
meeting in the discussion of vital problems 
affecting our country. 

To get right to the point, let me call to your 
attention that the Congress has charged the 
Civil Aeronautics Board with the respon- 
sibility of developing a national system of 
air tion which, among other ob- 
jectives, will “* * * recognize and preserve 
the inherent advantages of * * * and foster 
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sound economic conditions in, such 
transportation and * * encourage- 
ment. Certainly the Congress, in 
fixing this responsibility, knew or, by the 
exercise of reasonable foresight, should have 
known that Government help would be re- 
quired. In other words, there would be need 
for substantial subsidies. Air transporta- 
tion as we know it today was born during the 
lifetime of many of us here in this Hall. As 
an economic infant, it was no different from 
a human infant in its need for attention, as- 
sistance, and care to bring it to maturity. 
Its growth has been incredible, and when 
we look back across the few short years to 
the World War I “Jenny,” it is difficult to be- 
lieve the progress that has been accom- 
plished. I remember quite vividly my first 
flight in the two-seated Jenny“ in the 1920's, 
and the time I took my life in my hands and 
rode in a Ford trimotor. We then gradu- 
ated step by step to the DC-3. Many con- 
sidered this plane as the acme of perfection 
in engineering and development. The un- 
believers refused to acknowledge that such a 
large plane could be a continuing success, 
and they were certain that no longer plane 
could ever be built and lifted into the air. 
I think of the story of the hillbilly boy in 
Arkansas, who had refused to accept motor 
transportation. He was watching the driver 
of a Model T trying to get it out of a mudhole 
in which it had become mired. The hillbilly 
boy was shaking his head and repeating to 
himself, “He'll never get it started. He'll 
never get it started.” About that time, as 
flivvers were sometimes likely to do, one of 
the wheels struck a hard object and the 
Model T literally leaped out of the mudhole 
and sailed off down the road. The country 
boy continued to shake his head, but began 
to say, He'll never get it stopped. He'll 
never get it stopped.” 

I think this is applicable to the air trans- 
portation industry. It was most difficult to 
get it started, and it will be much more 
difficult to get it stopped. No one individual 
or small group of individuals can take credit 
for these outstanding developments. Cer- 
tainly the CAB would be the last to try to 
assume such a role. I am sure that this 
agency would readily admit that on occasion 
they have probably hindered the advance of 
aviation, but not intentionally so. In carry- 
ing out the responsibility of the CAB in 
implementing Government participation in 
the development of this industry, it was 
necessary for the agency to weigh each step 
with great care because they owed an alle- 
giance not only to the promotion and de- 
velopment of this industry, but also to the 
taxpayers of this Nation who provided the 
vital funds. Many think that the CAB has 
followed too rigid a policy in failing to pro- 
vide proper subsidy to insure full develop- 
ment of a national air transportation system 
that would extend into the small cities and 
the thinly populated areas, as well as to 
provide connections between the metropoli- 
tan centers. In any event, and I am sure 
that the point is debatable as to whether 
or not the Federal Government has partici- 
pated as fully as intended in the solution of 
this problem, in my opinion, we do not now 
have the national air transportation system 
intended to have been created by the Con- 
gress. Although the tremendous strides for- 
ward, the unbelievable development and the 
unanticipated achievements in air transpor- 
tation have been the result of a unified effort 
on the part of all segments of the air trans- 
portation industry and associated groups 
working in conjunction with the Federal 
Government, our present national air trans- 
portation system is a divided rather than a 
unified system. Two classes of carriers and 
certainly two general classes of service have 
emerged from what has been done in the 
past. One of these is the domestic trunkline 
carrier, which is presently occupying the 
status of being self-supporting. The other 
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is the local service carrier which is not self- 
supporting, and is in a quandary at times 
to know just what status it does occupy, 
which calls to mind the story of the baboon 
who walked about his cage carrying a Bible 
under one arm, and a copy of Darwin's 
“Origin of the Species” under the other. 
One spectator inquired as to the cause of 
such actions. The keeper advised that the 
baboon was confused because he couldn't 
make up his mind whether he was his 
brother’s keeper, or his keeper’s brother. I 
am sure you local service people understand 
the dilemma. Whatever your status, let it 
be said that you are true pioneers wrestling 
with a problem to which the proper solution 
is of great interest to this Nation just as 
was the need for success in the westward 
movement of wagon trains. 

I am sure that none of you enjoy being on 
subsidy. In this age of semantics the word 
“subsidy” has been turned into a dirty ex- 
pression. There are, no doubt, many areas 
and instances in which Federal subsidy 
should be condemned, but certainly not in 
the local service air carrier system. As I 
pointed out earlier, you are, relatively speak- 
ing, an infant growing to maturity. If your 
body is to be sound, and your mind keen, 
proper provision must be made to build this 
industry on a sound basis, and opportunity 
must be afforded to bring about that end. 
Perhaps I will offend the trunkline carrier by 
what I am about to say, but nevertheless, 
in my opinion, it should be said. Until the 
trunkline carriers were able to confine their 
operations to the cream of the market, they 
too were on subsidy. If the local service 
carriers were taken out of business either by 
the canceling of certificates or by bankruptcy, 
and the trunklines had to assume the present 
responsibilities of the local service carriers 
in order to provide a national air transporta- 
tion system, they would require a substantial 
subsidy, probably more than is presently 
going to the local service carriers. In other 
words, it seems rather unfair to me to charge 
the local service carriers with being the re- 
cipients of a Federal subsidy, if the dictates 
of the Congress for the creation of a na- 
tional air transportation system are to be 
carried out. The matter should be viewed 
as one system as important to the welfare 
of this Nation as the communications sys- 
tem and the Postal Department. The rec- 
ords will reflect that in 1962, public service 
payments amounted to $66 million. In turn, 
it can also be pointed out that the local 
service carriers originated $69 million worth 
of revenue for the trunklines of the United 
States. Five hundred and seventy-seven 
cities having a population of more than 116 
million people were served by these carriers. 
Of these cities, 341 received their only air 
service from the local carriers. Two hundred 
and fifty-two military bases received service 
from the carriers, and of these, 69 were en- 
tirely dependent upon the local airlines for 
their commercial air service. The last decade 
has seen passenger traffic increase fourfold 
in these operations, and it has increased 
130 percent in the last 5 years. Some 
14,000 people depend upon paychecks 
totaling $91,500,000 per year for their liveli- 
hood, their sustenance of themselves and 
their families. The local service industry 
paid more than $2,250,000 in State and Fed- 
eral taxes on fuel and oil, and collected 
over $10 million in transportation taxes for 
the Government during 1962. At the same 
time and during the same period, additional 
services that were being provided by the local 
service carriers and public benefits for each 
dollar spent have increased some twofold 
in the past 5 years. This in spite of the de- 
flated dollar. Many statistics can be pro- 
vided to show that the local service carriers 
are receiving less subsidy than did the trunk- 
line operators during their time on subsidy. 
However, it is not my purpose here tonight 
to try to generate a controversy between two 
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segments of a great and vital industry. It 
is my purpose to lend what assistance I can 
toward unity in the industry with proper 
participation by the Federal Government in 
providing the national security safeguards 
so closely associated with the air transpor- 
tation industry and to properly foster the 
full economic expansion of this business. 
Although great strides have been made as 
I have heretofore indicated, there are many 
soft spots that are in need of treatment. It 
is my feeling that these soft spots have been 
created by the Government rather than by 
the industry. Ido not mean to indicate that 
the industry is free of just criticism. There 
are many things that the industry can do 
and should do in the furtherance of the solu- 
tion of the overall problem. However, I do 
not think that they should be called upon to 
respond to such criticism until the Gov- 
ernment measures up to its full responsibil- 
ity. Iam also of the opinion that perhaps the 
CAB is in a state of confusion as to the role 
the Congress expects it to assume, In order 
to bring the overall problem into clear focus, 
I think it would be well if the Congress could 
enunciate a policy to the effect that the na- 
tional air ion system is a national 
problem and a problem that must be treated 
as a single problem. Certainly there are 
many facets and fragments to be dealt with, 
but it should be understood that each of 
these are to be tied together and properly 
equated with the whole. It is only by this 
procedure that we can insure proper service, 
proper defense, and proper economic growth 
to our country in its entirety. And it is only 
by this procedure that the full potential of 
the aviation industry can be brought to bear 
for its contribution to the growth of our 
Nation. If expanded participation by the 
Federal Government in supporting the local 
service airlines is necessary to bring about 
the needed results, this obligation on the 
part of Government should be squarely 
faced. It would be disastrous to permit the 
feeder lines to slip backward into poor fi- 
nancial conditions and to try to cure such 
an ailment by further curtailment of service 
to the thinly populated areas, It is my un- 
derstanding that all of the local service air- 
lines made a little bit of money last year. 
This fact standing alone does not mean that 
that segment of our economy is in a healthy 
condition and it does not mean that subsidy 
payments should be promptly reduced. You 
will agree with me that getting these local 
service lines into the black was, to some ex- 
tent, at the expense of service. The people 
in the United States are widely scattered 
throughout our country from the single- 
family isolated farmer or rancher to the 
thickly congested metropolitan areas. They 
are all Americans and they are all entitled 
to consideration in this or any other prob- 
lem which faces us as a Nation. If the local 
service airlines are to be graded solely on 
the basis of a good balance sheet, then there 
will be many citizens of our country who 
will not have available to them the trans- 
portation services to which they are entitled. 
We all know of the substantial curtailment 
of rail passenger services, as well as limited 
bus schedules in many of the thinly popu- 
lated areas. America is today living in an 
air age and our people in all walks of life 
are entitled to the opportunity to partici- 
pate. To condemn the local service airlines 
because they require subsidy in order to pro- 
wide needed transportation services is utter 
folly. Until the local service problem is an- 
swered, there will be a great untapped mar- 
ket. Many millions of our people have never 
been in an airplane and many others would 
be in an airplane more if the services were 
available. It is the age-old problem of 
which comes first, the chicken or the egg. 
Every industry and every segment of that 
industry, like a human being, must crawl 
before it walks, and it must walk before ib 
runs. If more attention is paid to the solu- 
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tion of the problem than to the condemna- 
tion of these small struggling corporations, 
success would be nearer. 

One of the crying needs of the industry at 
this time is a modern aircraft geared to the 
needs of the feeder line. This is not a new 
difficulty, but one that was anticipated sev- 
eral years ago. A difficulty about which 
nothing concrete has been done. I well 
remember in 1955 an investigation made by 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of 
which I was a member. This investigation 
concerned this very problem. It was obvious 
at that time that the aircraft builders in 
this country were moving toward the de- 
velopment of aircraft that could fly nonstop 
around the world in the shortest possible 
time. The plane was to further conquer the 
oceans and the vast land expanses to move 
the air traveler from one metropolitan center 
to another, from one continent to another. 
The trunklines moved from the two-motored 
DC-3 to the larger four-motored craft, and 
then into the very expensive jets. The DC-3 
that had been the workhorse of the trunk- 
lines continues to be the workhorse of the 
local service lines and remains today as a 
stalwart ship that is bearing this load. The 
1955 investigation took our committee to 
Amsterdam, to Paris, and to London in search 
of an answer to the short-haul problem. Of 
all the new aircraft that we viewed, only the 
F-27, then the Fokker-Friendship, appeared 
to be a possible solution to the problem. 
Several of our local carriers, including two 
Alaskan carriers and one Hawaiian carrier, 
have testified to the economic benefits de- 
rived from this aircraft, which is presently 
manufactured in this country by Fairchild- 
Stratos in Hagerstown, Md. The record on 
this craft is written and can be reviewed by 
those seeking machines for the short-haul 
purpose in this country. There is no doubt 
but that it does afford a solution to part of 
the short-haul problem. Some say that there 
are other available aircraft on the market 
today to meet the low density problem in 
the short-haul category. Frankly, I have not 
yet seen the plane that will answer all func- 
tions of the short-haul problem. It is my 
feeling that if we can find an answer to the 
low density portion of that problem, we will 
be in the vicinity of a breakthrough, I would 
hope that effective action in that area would 
be of great service to the small cities where 
it is most badly needed and where the basic 
answer to this problem lies. It would cer- 
tainly not be out of line for Congress to 
provide funds for experimental and develop- 
mental work on this subject. It would be 
an investment rather than a subsidy; an in- 
vestment that would pay substantial divi- 
dends. Perhaps we need two planes in order 
to attain. success—one of which would sery- 
ice the “third level“ type of operation and 
create a several-phase situation in air service, 
each of which would complement the other. 
This would also provide the smaller com- 
munities with a weapon to meet the “use it 
or lose it“ criterion fixed by the CAB. 
Frankly, I do not feel that this criterion is 
the answer to the problem. Once the local 
service group becomes healthy and the cities 
being served have the opportunity to utilize 
air service fitted to their needs, there may be 
a sound basis for the “use it or lose it” idea. 
However, as long as this type of service is in 
the embryonic stage, it should be helped, not 
hindered. 

It is indeed encouraging to know that 
Postmaster General Day is feeding out more 
first-class mail to the local service lines for 
movement on & space available basis. This 
will provide a much needed service especially 
im those areas where surface transportation 
is slow and inadequate, There are other ways 
that the Government can help in the solu- 
tion of this problem other than the subsidy 
route, and on a value received basis such as 
the postal service. I, of course, feel that the 
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Members of Congress will address themselves 
to greater participation by the Government 
in this area. 

I yield to no one in my desire to see Gov- 
ernment in business as little as possible. I 
yield to no one in my desire to see a balanced 
budget and marked reductions in Federal 
expenditures. I yield to no one in my desire 
to avoid every possible Federal subsidy. But 
I am equally aware of the fact that any 
country intending to be and remain strong 
must have and maintain a strong, healthy, 
and vigorous communications and transpor- 
tation system. Each segment of these gen- 
eral categories presents different require- 
ments and different challenges. It is only 
by a unified approach on a national basis 
that these challenges can be met and a vig- 
orous free enterprise industry built. It is one 
of the responsibilities of the Congress to 
take such step as n to insure that 
end, in keeping with the general philosophy 
of the Government under which we live. 

We all know the difficulties of wrestling 
with economic feasibility in high cost air 
operations. I do not think that the Congress 
should be penny wise and pound foolish in 
trying to solve a national problem. Once 
the local service problem has been substan- 
tially answered and that segment of the in- 
dustry begins to enlarge its muscles, it can 
assume and absorb seme of the services now 
being handled by the trunklines, which the 
trunklines would like to get rid of. This 
would, of course, contribute measurably to 
the stability of the overall industry and all 
of its segments and associated businesses 
and speed the day when subsidies can be 
discontinued—a day we would all welcome. 
It is a problem that, in my opinion, cannot 
be put off, and I would hope that you who 
are in the front line trenches would do your 
best to bring forward a sound and well based 
program containing your suggestions and 
observations so that the Congress may move 
forward at an early date on the subject 
matter. I would conclude by calling to your 
attention that we have a representative 
form of government, and I know of no Mem- 
ber of the Congress who does not have some 
direct or indirect concern with the local 
service airlines and their associated indus- 
tries. I do not presume to tell you how to 
proceed, and I certainly do not want to bur- 
den my colleagues in the Congress with ad- 
ditional mail, But I would point out that 
in my judgment, the local service airlines, 
the Alaskan carriers, the Hawaiian carriers, 
and the Caribbean carrier have many friends 
in the Congress. It has always been my ex- 
perience that when one is in trouble, he 
should see his friends, 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
difficult to measure the effect of adver- 
tising in the everyday life of the average 
American. Each of us is repeatedly re- 
minded, influenced, and aided by adver- 
tisements, and our decisions and actions 
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are determined in part by the appeal and 
scope of a particular publicity approach. 
Advertising is a significant part of Amer- 
ican business, and millions of dollars are 
flooded into the economy each year by 
firms which wish to publicize their serv- 
ices, wares or capabilities. 

In the Nation’s Capital, there exists an 
efficient and effective organization de- 
voted to the field of advertising, which 
brings together individuals concerned 
with that aspect of commerce. The 
group, the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Washington, has among its membership 
women of demonstrated ability and 
imagination in ad making. 

Annually the club holds an award 
luncheon, at which time homage is ex- 
pressed to the woman who, in the past 
year, has made the most outstanding 
contributions to the advertising field. 
Honoree for 1963 is Mrs. Kay Hanson, 
secretary-treasurer of United Service As- 
sociates, and a woman experienced and 
respected in the techniques and require- 
ments of advertising. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
attend the 1963 Advertising Woman of 
the Year Luncheon, sponsored by the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Washing- 
ton, at the Washington Hotel, May 23, 
1963. It was my opportunity to greet 
and congratulate Mrs. Hanson, a cher- 
ished friend, on this meaningful recog- 
nition of her abilities and accomplish- 
ments. Likewise, it was gratifying to 
meet other leaders in the advertising 
area. 

Principal speaker was Hon. LESLIE C. 
ARENDS, Republican, of Illinois, who has 
been re-elected to the HJouse of Repre- 
sentatives each term since the 74th Con- 
gress, and with whom I served in that 
body. 


Also participating in the program and 
commending the achievements of Mrs. 
Hanson were U.S. Representative A. 
SYDNEY HERLONG, JR., Democrat, of Flor- 
ida, and C. Bedell Monro, president of 
United Service Associates. Mr. Monro 
is a personal friend with whom I was 
associated when he was president of 
Capital Airlines. 

Sharing recognition were the follow- 
ing ladies who in the past have been 
named Ad Woman of the Year: Mrs. 
Julia Lee, 1962 recipient, who made this 
year’s presentation to Mrs. Hanson; the 
1959 winner, Miss Kathryn Bowers, who 
is with the Public Relations Department 
of the National Bank of Washington; 
Miss Ruth Sheldon, honored by the club 
in 1957; Mrs. Ruth Cotting, of Woodward 
& Lothrop, award winner in 1956; Miss 
Vi Sutton, of the Hecht Co., named in 
1954; and the 1952 Ad Woman of the 
Year, Mrs. Jean Ambrose Schulthies, of 
Ohio. 

Presiding was Mrs. Margaret K. Scott, 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Washington. Mrs. Scott intro- 
duced guests at the head table: U.S. 
Representative Charlotte E. Reid, Re- 
publican, of Illinois; Representative Her- 
long; noted newspaper columnist George 
Dixon; Robert Bowerman, president of 
the Advertising Club of Metropolitan 
Washington; Wallace Carroll, president 
of the American Gauge & Machine Co.; 
and Mrs. June Miller, program chairman 
of the event. 
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Mrs. Scott read congratulatory tele- 
grams from well-known personages, in- 
cluding former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Also quoted was a gracious 
hand-written message from Bernard 
Baruch, which praised Mrs. Hanson, and 
said in part: “I hope that the future will 
continue to shine on you.” 

Also in attendance was the former 
U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania, Hon. 
James H. Duff. 

I request that excerpts from the ad- 
dress by Hon. LESLIE C. ARENDS at the 
1963 Advertising Woman of the Year 
Luncheon, at the Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1963, be 
printed in the Recorp, and also remarks 
by C. Bedell Monro, president, United 
Service Associates. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF MR. C. BEDELL MONRO 


It is not only a pleasure but a real privi- 
lege to say a few words about the guest of 
honor, particularly since as secretary-treas- 
urer of our company she has worked for me 
and with me for some 16 years. That alone 
is a terrific accomplishment which deserves 
special recognition—at the very least a bronze 
plaque attesting to Kay Hanson’s extraordi- 
nary courage and heroism. 

Aside from that, at the very start of her 
association with our company she wasn’t 
satisfied with the onerous duties of her office 
but made herself useful, in fact invaluable, 
as account executive for public relations, ad- 
vertising and promotional programs, and 
legislative information for a certain of our 
client companies. 

In her spare time, whenever that may have 
been, she devoted much effort to the affairs 
of the Women’s Advertising Club of Wash- 
ington, of which she was president for three 
terms in the last decade. Further, she con- 
tinues to be active in political and civic 
endeavors, 

We in United Service Associates are proud 
of Kay Hanson and deeply pleased that she 
is being so honored. I am certain that her 
many friends and associates join with us in 
extending the sincerest best wishes for her 
continued success far into the future. 


SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE LESLIE C. ARENDS 
AT THE WOMEN’S ADVERTISING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 


You are asking yourselves: Why should I— 
a common, ordinary, garden variety of politi- 
cilan—be the guest speaker on an occasion 
such as this? 

That’s a good question. I don’t know the 
answer, And it is most unlike a politician to 
admit that he doesn’t know the answer to 
any question. 

There is this possibility: While politicians 
are plentiful in Washington—all eager with 
words to extol and cajole, to commend, and 
condemn—I am of the political species with 
which some of you may not be too well 
acquainted. 

Maybe that’s why I was invited to this 
luncheon: That you might see and hear a 
rather rare type of politician—rare in the 
sense of scarcity. There are all too few of us 
in the Congress—all too few of us in this 
New Frontier city. 

Frontier life at best is hard and trying 
for any one. New Frontier life is unusually 
hard and trying for some of us. It is a con- 
stant struggle for us to survive. 

We are rare. We are unique. We are not 
too plentiful. Maybe that’s why I was ac- 
corded this privilege. But I hardly think 
my being a diehard Republican is the an- 
swer. I certainly wasn't invited here to make 
a Republican speech—not even a nonparti- 
san Republican speech. Those are the only 
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two kinds of speeches I have occasion to 
make. And I like to make them, 

I do not know why I was asked, though I 
do know why I came. Not that I for a mo- 
ment thought I had much to offer at a 
luncheon of this character, but I welcome 
this opportunity to express my admiration 
for the women of the advertising profes- 
sion and, particularly, to congratulate and 
publicly pay my respects to Miss Kay Han- 
son, the Advertising Woman of the Year. 

I propose to make some observations with 
respect to the use of slogans and labels in 
politics. 

It may appear presumptuous of me, as a 
Member of Congress, to talk to you who 
are professionals in the field of advertising 
about the use of labels and slogans. While 
I know next to nothing about advertising 
principles and techniques, nonetheless I 
have witnessed firsthand how skillful adver- 
tising has influenced elections and legisla- 
tion. It is to this, based on my own ob- 
servations and experience as a Member of 
Congress, that I propose to make some brief 
comments. 

Much of which I have to say, you may 
already know. I will be content if I con- 
tribute in some degree to a deeper apprecia- 
tion of how important advertising is—with 
its slogans and labels—not only in the sale 
of products but in the sale of ideas that 
enter into national policy and the making 
of both laws and lawmakers. 

When one thinks of advertising, he in- 
variably recalls various slogans and the 
products associated with them. H,O is 
water to the scientist, but 99 44/100ths per- 
cent pure is Ivory Soap to the housewife. 
If you would ask the man who owns one, 
you wouldn’t need to walk a mile for a 
Camel. You would get there in a Cadillac. 
But it could well be that even your best 
friend won't tell you where the seductive 
young lady lives who has repeatedly and al- 
luringly said, pick me up and smoke me 
sometime. Whatever you do or propose to 
do, don't make a move without calling 
Smith, not even for a pause that refreshes. 

Reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet. 
But what man wouldn't really prefer “a 
sweet"—if you know what I mean? “They 
satisfy,” and I don't mean Chesterflelds. 
That I don’t smoke is immaterial. After 
all, there is “the skin you love to touch.” 

“They laughed when I sat down at the 
piano, but when I started to play.” To tell 
you the truth, they laughed when I first 
ran for Congress 28 years ago, but when the 
votes were counted I was the talk of the 
party—the Republican Party—in my district 
that is. 

“First he whispers. Then he shouts.” 
That applies to Congressmen as well as to 
Big Ben. Not infrequently we have to shout 
to awaken our audience to the next point 
in our s 

The point of all this is simply to indicate 
to you ladies of the advertising profession 
the extent to which your profession has con- 
ditioned the mental processes of all of us. 
The important point I wish to next make is 
that this conditioning of public thinking 
is not solely in the area of consumer goods 
but also in the larger area of governmental 
policy. Labels and slogans employed to se- 
cure public acceptance and enthusiasm for 
a product are likewise employed to secure 
public acceptance and enthusiasm for an 
idea—a political concept or an economic 
theory. 

We all know that the spoken and the 
written words have had a tremendous im- 
pact on the course of history. Informing 
people and persuading people is not new. 
Cicero’s orations in the Roman Senate had 
basically the same purpose as the orations 
delivered in the U.S. Senate. And I have 
no doubt that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
read with no more relish by many than we 
relished having to translate as students the 
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orations of Cicero. I might add, parenthet- 
ically, that there are some speeches in Con- 
gress that also require some degree of trans- 
lation to be understood. 

The effect of the novelists, the poets, the 
playrights, the philosophers and the pam- 
phleteers on the course of history is general- 
ly fully recognized. They were, for the most 
part, engaged in informing people of con- 
ditions they believed should be corrected. 
Such novels as “Oliver Twist,” as “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” “Main Street,” “Oil,” “Grapes 
of Wrath! —to mention just a few that im- 
mediately come to mind, and there are nu- 
merous others—contributed to the molding 
of public opinion. The writings of Marx, Tol- 
stoy, Plato, Aristotle, Voltaire, had their im- 
pact in the formulation of public opinion. 

All this we learned in our high school 
and college days. But this doesn't—it seems 
to me—tell the whole story. As profession- 
al advertising advisers you know; and I, as 
a Member of Congress all too well know, it 
is one thing to inform people but quite an- 
other to get them to act. It is not enough 
that you obtain acceptance of the merits 
of a product or idea. We must persuade 
them to buy the product. We must per- 
suade them to act. From your point of 
view, action is doubtless the actual pur- 
chase of the item you through advertising 
seek to sell. In my field of endeavor, ac- 
tion would be at the ballot box. 

How better can a people be moved to ac- 
tion than by an inspiring sentence—a 
Churchillian “blood, sweat, and tears” or a 
Rooseveltian “four freedoms”—or by a pithy 
phrase or some impelling slogan—Ben 
Franklin’s “Unite or die.” 

We know how important slogans are in 
consumer advertising. Did you ever con- 
sider how important they have been and 
continue to be in political advertising? Ap- 
parently very few have, or I overestimate 
the importance of slogans in history, for I 
have not been able to find anywhere—not 
even in the Library of Congress—any book 
on the subject. The pages of history are 
replete with slogans, rallying men's minds 
to a cause and inspiring them to action. But 
no one has seen fit to put them all together 
as a subject for a book. 

Everyone seems to be writing a book these 
days and seem to be finding it quite lucra- 
tive. Someone of you advertising ladies 
might profitably to your profession as well 
as to yourself, dollarwise and otherwise, try 
your literary talents on a potential “best 
seller” entitled “Slogans in History.” And 
I might add, as a special inducement, earn- 
ings from a book have been known to get a 
special treatment under our income tax laws. 

Governments have been destroyed and 
governments born behind a slogan. “Lib- 
erty, Fraternity, and Equality” was the ban- 
ner in the French Revolution. “Taxation 
without representation” was the cry for in- 
dependence in the American Revolution. 
In this connection I might say that if our 
Founding Fathers had visualized the pres- 
ent day situation and had known what 
taxation with representation would be like, 
they would probably have said—‘let’s for- 
get the whole thing and go along without 
the representation.” 

Before coming here today I sat down 
with a pad and pencil and jotted down what 
slogans I could recall as being important, in 
one way or another, in the history of the 
United States itself. These are some that 
came to mind, and you can doubtless think 
of others. Without taking the time to put 
them in chronological order or to classify 
them, here they are, simply as they came to 
mind: 

“Fifty-four, forty or fight.” 

“Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” 

“Rum, romanism and rebellion.” 

“Remember the Alamo.” 

“Millions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

“Crucified on a cross of gold.” 
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“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

“We all hang together or we hang sepa- 
rately.” 

“No entangling alliances.” 

“To make the world safe for democracy.” 

“A war to end wars.” 

“Back to normalcy.” 

“Chicken in every pot.” 

“New Deal, Fair Deal.” 

“New Frontier.” 

“Bundles for Britain.” 

“America First.” 

“Honest Abe.“ 

“The happy warrior.” 

“The economic royalists.” 

The “Brain Trust” and so on. 

Some are slogans. Some are labels. Some 
are designed to inspire; others to deride. 
Some were effective. Some were not. The 
mere listing of only those I recalled suffices 
to say, without any explanatory comment 
on any of them, that slogans and labels with 
which the professional advertising counselor 
daily deals play a major role in marketing 
ideas as well as products. 

I should like to digress for a moment to 
call your attention to an interesting historic 
fact which came to my notice about a year 
ago when reading William L. Shirer’s classic 
book entitled, “The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich.” While not actually a slogan, 
as we commonly think of the term, the ‘Heil, 
Hitler,” salute of Nazi, Germany served, as 
have so many slogans in history, as the sym- 
bol of unity of thought and purpose. 

Hitler’s father was the illegitimate son of 
a peasant woman whose name was Maria 
Anna Schicklgruber. Accordingly, Schickl- 
gruber was the official name of Hitler's 
father until he was 39 years of age when, for 
some unknown reason, an elderly man by 
the name of Hitler officially acknowledged 
paternity of the 39-year-old Schicklgruber. 
Adolf’s father thus became legally known 
as Hitler instead of Schicklgruber. 

Mr. Shirer speculates whether Hitler could 
have become master of Germany had he been 
known as Schicklgruber. Can one imagine 
the frenzied German masses acclaiming 
Schicklgruber with thunderous “heils.” 

“Heil Schicklgruber.” 

This is not only one of the oddities of 
history. The story is pertinent to our dis- 
cussion here as it points up how slogans, 
names, and symbols can be used to influence 
men’s minds and to motivate action. It 
also points up the great importance of the 
slogan, the label, and the name being appro- 
priate to the desired end. The proper 
phrasing, just the right words, at the right 
time, place, and circumstances—these and 
many other factors are doubtless a part of 
the technique of advertising. They are in- 
deed factors entering into the formulation 
of political strategy. 

Now, if you will, I should like to comment 
briefly on the use of slogans and labels in 
the legislative processes based on my per- 
sonal experience as a Member of Congress. 
Some bitter battles have been fought in 
Congress over a bill against which or for 
which people have been aroused to action 
largely because of a descriptive slogan clev- 
erly used by the proponents or opponents 
of the measure. Some of these legislative 
slogan campaigns have caused many a 
Member of Congress to tremble for his polit- 
ical future and, in the aftermath, a Mem- 
ber’s vote on the measure has caused his 
defeat. 

In the early days of the New Deal the 
Congress had presented to it the public util- 
ity holding company bill. It was a very 
complex measure, directed at the public util- 
ity investment empires, whereby a few in- 
dividuals through the pyramiding of 
company on company, one company owning 
the stock of the others, were able to realize 
a substantial profit on a relatively small in- 
vestment. The Insull empire would be a 
notorious example. Those on top the pyra- 
mid controlled through this device, with 
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interlocking directorates, the operating 
company forming the base. 

The passage of this legislation would bring 
an end to these financial manipulations. 
Those who profited by the holding company 
device were called economic royalists, and 
those who conceived the proposed legisla- 
tion were called the brain trust. The 
question that confronted the Wall Street 
barons, as they were derisively called, was 
how to create a public opinion to which the 
Congress would react. It is no easy matter 
to get people interested in, much less vigor- 
ously expressing their opposition to, a com- 
plicated financial investment measure of this 
character. 

But it was done, and it was done with a 
slogan behind which were rallied in a well 
financed, highly organized campaign, every- 
one who owned a single share of stock of 
any kind in a public utility. Even people 
who didn’t have any such investment joined 
in the campaign. 

The public utility interests, doubtless well 
advised by some members of your advertis- 
ing profession, seized upon a provision in 
the bill, that was really the heart of the 
measure, and labeled it the death sentence 
clause. It was represented as being a bill 
which would destroy the companies in which 
you have invested, make your investment 
valueless, and destroy the hard-earned say- 
ings of the people. 

Letters and telegrams poured into the 
offices of Members of Congress, urging, ap- 
pealing, demanding that we vote against 
the “death sentence clause.” Many, if not 
most of those who wrote knew very little 
about the bill itself, not even its title. All 
they knew was that they were against the 
“death sentence clause.” It would hurt 
them. It would hurt the little man. It 
would deny the elderly their old-age in- 
come. It would discourage anyone invest- 
ing in our country’s future. It would re- 
tard free enterprise. It was a sentence of 
death to everything we here in America 
stand for. 

A Senate committee held hearings to ex- 
pose those conducting the campaign against 
the “death sentence clause.” Sam Ray- 
burn, then Chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, who guided this high- 
ly controversial bill through the House, be- 
came “the man of the hour,” so to speak. 
He later became Speaker, as you know. The 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania 
who brought to public attention that many 
of the telegrams were fraudulent, and ex- 
posed the utility interests, lost his seat in 
Congress in the next election as a result 
of a well financed and organized campaign 
against him as a reprisal. 

This is but illustrative of the power of a 
slogan in the legislative processes. It also 
gives you some idea of the problems that 
confront a Member of Congress in seeking 
to do what he considers right and, at the 
same time, reflect the view of the people he 
represents, 

Another example, and one with which most 
of you are no doubt familiar, is the legisla- 
tive battle over the Taft-Hartley Act. It 
was characterized by the labor union leaders 
as a slave labor law. If you were to ask 
the average workingman to tell you in just 
what way the bill would make him a slave 
or deny him any rights, he couldn't tell you. 
Nor could the labor union leaders point to 
a single section of the bill that would deny 
labor its rights. And yet many a battle was 
fought in the political arena over a slave 
labor law which, as it turns out, is actually 
labor's bill of rights. 

It goes without saying that labeling and 
packaging—what you call a product and how 
you dress it up for display in the store 
window, the showcase or for sale on the 
supermarket shelf—is rudimentary in mar- 
keting and advertising. As you alert ladies of 
the advertising profession are aware, there 
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are a number of bills pending in the Con- 
gress dealing with labeling and packaging. 
I do not know how far these measures go, but 
I do not want the American schoolboy of 
today being denied one of my boyhood 
pleasures of discovering the prize in the box 
of Cracker Jack. 

If you require putting on the label what 
the prize is in the Cracker Jack box, some- 
thing will pass that was American. And 
this possibly is a point I think should be 
made to the committee members handling 
product labeling legislation. 

If we are going to legislate in this area, 
I think it would be helpful if we require all 
prices above $100, let us say, be stated in 
even dollars, It would be much easier for 
everyone, particularly for the party writing 
the check, if the price of the used car were 
an even $2,000 instead of $1,999.98. Perhaps 
an even better idea for legislation in this 
area would be to require the price to be 
stated before taxes and after taxes. Such a 
requirement would certainly be helpful to 
us Republicans in our efforts to make the 
American electorate budget conscious and 
tax conscious. This income withholding tax 

procedure has hurt our cause, 

But, quite seriously, just as labeling is im- 
portant in securing public acceptance of a 
product, it is important in the field of legis- 
lation. Much ado has been made about the 
public not knowing from the label what the 
package actually contains. And I tell you 
from my own legislative experience that bills 
are enacted that might not otherwise be 
enacted were it not for its title. Not infre- 
quently the title of the measure is mislead- 
ing—deceptive, if not actually fraudulent. 

Let me give you an example. You will 
recall that following the launching of sput- 
nik by Soviet Russia, there arose a great 
hue and cry from the party out of power 
about how our missile program had been 
so seriously neglected, which, however, was 
not true in fact. Throughout the country 
there was an atmosphere of hysteria. We 
must do something to develop scientists, 
engineers, mathematicians, linguists, that we 
may insure our defense security for the 
future. 

And so, the National Defense Education 
Act was expeditiously enacted by the Con- 
gress. Who would risk his political future 
by voting against a measure to assist in 
developing scientists so necessary to our na- 
tional defense? To do so would be voting 
against both education and defense. Politi- 
cally, that would be like voting against God 
and motherhood. 

So now we have on the books what is 
known as the National Defense Education 
Act. You can imagine how startled I was 
when, upon looking over a list of the uni- 
versity fellowships awarded under this act, 
I found that comparatively few were for 
the advanced study of mathematics, or engi- 
neering, or chemistry; and that most of 
them were for the study of such subjects as 
church music, comparative religion, com- 
parative literature, Buddhism, Mohamme- 
danism, philosophy, world history, poetry, 
and so on. 

Those are interesting subjects, to be sure. 
But I cannot for the life of me see what 
relationship they have to our national de- 
fense. Nonetheless, this is the education 
program being carried out under what is 
labeled the National Defense Education Act. 
If we change the label—if we change the 
title so that it described accurately what the 
bill really pertained to, that the people would 
know just what this legislative package con- 
tained—I think there would be considerably 
less support for this Federal expenditure of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Let me conclude with just one thought. 
It is an informed public opinion that makes 
the wheels of democracy turn. You in your 
profession, and I in mine, as a Member of 
Congress, are in this important work. Ours 
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is a representative form of government. 
Each individual Member of Congress actually 
speaks only for the people who sent him to 
Congress to speak for them. Each Member 
must, therefore, consider not only what he 
personally may feel is the best course to 
pursue, he must take into account the senti- 
ment—the wishes and wants—of the people 
he represents. Public opinion on a national 
level may be quite different from the public 
opinion in some one congressional district. 

Thus, while a Member of Congress neces- 
sarily reflects public opinion, as he should, 
he also must mold public opinion. He must 
not simply be a follower. He must also be 
a leader. 

And let us always remember these words 
of John Stuart Mill: “If all mankind minus 
one were of one opinion and only one person 
were of the contrary opinion, mankind would 
be no more justified in silencing that one 
person than he, if he had the power, would 
be justified in silencing mankind.” 

My best wishes to all of you. And my 
heartiest congratulations to Miss Kay Hanson, 
your wonderful advertising woman of the 
year, 


Improving Government-Business 


Relationships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, a special 
supplement of the current issue of the 
Prentice-Hall Executive Report contains 
an article written by the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] 
entitled “Improving Government-Busi- 
ness Relationships.” 

The article points out the need for 
Government-business cooperation and 
provides examples of the steps being 
taken by Government agencies and the 
Congress to bring about this arrange- 
ment. 

I believe this article by the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Select 
Committee on Small Business will be 
of interest to all my colleagues: 
IMPROVING GOVERNMENT-BUSINESS RELATION- 

SHIPS 
(By Jor L. Evins, Member of Congress, chair- 
man, House Small Business Committee) 

Our economy is moving swiftly both here 
and abroad. To keep apace with these mo- 
mentous changes, we must reappraise some 
of our views. 

We should think anew about the relation- 
ship between public and private business. 
There must be a growing partnership. This 
is no time for pointless division and con- 
flict. 

We are confronted with new trade prob- 
lems with the advent of the European Com- 
mon Market, the passage of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 and the flow of goods 
from the Far East. Our views must be ad- 
justed to meet these changes. 

All too often in this century, extremists 
have pictured our Federal Government as a 
monster bent upon the destruction of our 
society. Congress has been maligned and 
defamed; yet the Congress is a mirror of 
the public’s needs, the public’s wants and 
the public’s aspirations, Business itself has 
been most vocal in its attacks upon the 
Executive and the Congress. American in- 
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dustry and business at times also has been 
the object of attack. 

Certainly this Nation has matured to the 
point where we can and should lay aside 


On a number of occasions the President 
has said that the Federal Government and 
business should work together in harmony 
and cooperation and in partnership in a 
joint enterprise. 

This certainly does not mean that all of 
the cooperating must come from business. 
The various branches of Government also 
must play a major role to insure that the 
Government-business partnership will be an 
effective means by which the economic po- 
tential of our country will be realized. 

The legislative branch of Government 
shares a great responsibility in bringing 
about a fuller understanding of what the 
Government's role will be in this partner- 
ship. 

There is no doubt that over the decades 
there has been a growing amount of regula- 
tion and organization. This is due to the 
growing amount of specialization and com- 
plexity of our economic structure plus its 
accelerated tempo. Congress has been called 
upon to enact legislation of a positive na- 
ture in a wide area and range to assist busi- 
ness in the overall public interest. The 
business community has not always accepted 
this assistance with enthusiasm. A better 
understanding of this partnership is needed. 

Initially, the banking fraternity sharply 
opposed the creation of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. But today, bankers 
consider the FDIC as a stabilizing influence 
on their activities. Indeed, they advertise 
boldly and proudly that their deposits are 
insured by FDIC. 

GOVERNMENT POLICING NEEDED 


Certainly there is a continuing need for a 
certain amount of policing by the Federal 
Government. In some instances it has be- 
come necessary to issue regulations curbing 
certain practices because of the actions of a 
few irresponsible members of an industry. 

In retrospect, it cannot be fairly said that 
this legislation and these regulations have 
retarded our growth and development. We 
have developed the greatest and most vi- 
brant economy of any nation in the world. 
We are the envy of our allies and of our 
adversaries. been attained 
within the general framework of free enter- 
prise with due regard to the public interest 
and protection. 

As chairman of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business it is my belief that our 
free enterprise system must be preserved 
and extended and that the public-private 
partnership concept can and should be 
accelerated, 

Congress and the executive branch can be 
helpful to business. And conversely, busi- 
ness can be helpful to the Congress and 
to the departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government by coming forward with 
their particular ideas and suggestions for 
solving various problems that face industries 
and government, 

Congress is called upon to consider leg- 
islation that will assist business in over- 
coming obstacles to growth and prosperity. 
Proposed legislation is considered by appro- 
priate congressional committees. Public 
hearings are held to determine whether the 
particular legislative proposal is needed and 
will have the desired effect. It is at these 
hearings that the representatives of business, 
Government, labor, farmers, consumers and 
the public generally have an opportunity to 
express their views and to suggest changes 
and amendments which, in their view, will 
strengthen the bill under consideration. 

It is not necessary to come to Washing- 
ton, or to hire someone to lobby for your 
views. A letter or postcard to your Congress- 
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man or Senator is enough to show your in- 
terest. But, if you do come to Washington, 
you will find that Members of Congress—and 
their staffs—are accessible. 

Our Small Business Committee member- 
ship has always sought to serve, encourage 
and promote American small business in the 
hope that in due course it will become big 
business. The concept of our committee is 
that what is good for small business, gen- 
erally, is good for all business, and good for 
the public at large. Our committee is not 
against big business as such; it is rather pro 
small business. 


TAX AND TRADE HELP 


We have promoted tax policies and trade 
policies favorable to small business. We 
have worked to secure a greater share of Gov- 
ernment defense and other contracts and 
subcontracts for small business. It is my 
expressed hope that we may be able to serve 
American small business generally and in a 
broader field by encouraging and guiding 
small businessmen to enter into export 
trade—thus expanding American business 
and helping to improve our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. We must continue to do 
this in the light of the quickening changes 
of the times. 

In promoting this public-private partner- 
ship, we should consider what the various 
agencies of the executive branch of our Goy- 
ernment are doing and can do to be of assist- 
ance. Many businessmen are not aware of 
what is available, just for the asking. 

I wish to mention two agencies in par- 
ticular—the Department of Commerce and 
the Small Business Administration. 


ROLE OF THE SBA 


The Small Business Administration was 
created in 1953 on a temporary basis to pro- 
mote, stimulate and assist small business 
firms in both foreign and domestic com- 
merce. By 1958, SBA had proved so necessary 
and effective that the Congress gave it perma- 
nent status. 

One of the functions of the House Small 
Business Committee is to review the opera- 
tions of the Small Business Administration. 
My committee recently, during extensive 
public hearings, received a comprehensive 
report from Mr. John E. Horne, SBA Admin- 
istrator. His report made several impressive 
points, illustrating how effective the Small 
Business Administration has been in carry- 
ing out the mission assigned to it by 
Congress. 

The Small Business Administration—with 
a loan authority of $1.5 billion—cooperates 
closely with banks in making financial assist- 
ance available to small business. 

As fresh evidence of the determination of 
SBA to cooperate with the Treasury Depart- 
ment and to encourage the private banking 
industry to help itself and at the same time 
help small business, a regulation has recently 
been issued authorizing commercial banks 
holding Small Business Administration de- 
ferred participation loan certificates to use 
them as collateral for Government deposited 
funds. As Mr. Horne explained, the Small 
Business Administration's role is to supple- 
ment the private credit available to small 
business and “to lead the way in demon- 
strating the term loans and other sound 
loan innovations are of positive economic 
value to the local community.” 

The legislation enacted by Congress that 
created the Small Business Administration 
requires that agency to insure that a fair 
proportion of Government contracts are 
placed with small business. 

SMALL BUSINESS SET-ASIDES 

In fulfilling this assignment SBA cooper- 
ates closely with other Government depart- 
ments, and as a result, there has evolved a 
set-aside arrangement whereby a substantial 
portion of Government procurements may be 
purchased only from small business concerns. 
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By act of Congress, SBA also is empowered 
to protect a small business concern that has 
submitted a low bid on a Government pro- 
curement. For instance, if the mailman who 
brings the mail to your residence rides a little 
scooter, the chances are that this little 
scooter was made by a small business firm 
whose low bid initially had been rejected 
because of an apparent lack of ability to 
perform. SBA inquired into the matter, how- 
ever, and found the small business firm to 
be fully capable of delivering on schedule. 
As a result, the procuring agency was required 
to accept the bid and award the contract 
to the small business firm. 

This proceeding is doubly beneficial. It 
helps the small business manufacturing con- 
cern and it helps the taxpayer. It demon- 
strates good government in action. 

Savings to the taxpayers of at least $4.5 
million were directly attributable to this 
program for fiscal year 1962. These savings, 
in procurement costs to the Government, 
which represent the difference between the 
small business’ low bid and the amount of 
the next highest bid, more than covered 
total annual administrative costs for all of 
SBA procurement and technical assistance 
programs. 

Another important development associated 
with this SBA procedure rests in the fact 
that although SBA has reversed the procur- 
ing agencies in many instances, experience 
shows that SBA has been right 97 percent of 
the time. 

The Department of Commerce is primarily 
concerned with the promotion, encourage- 
ment and stimulation of commerce and 
trade, both domestic and foreign. Within 
the Department there are specialists in every 
field of business activity. They are able 
men who are dedicated to the promotion and 
improvement of American industry. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT ROLE 


Of special significance at this time is the 
determined effort being made by the De- 
partment of Commerce to increase our ex- 
port trade and thereby give a major assist 
to halting the outflow of gold from the 
United States. There has been created 
within the Department a special branch to 
deal with this problem, and industry is be- 
ing encouraged and urged to engage in ex- 
port trade. 

The impetus behind the drive for greater 
export trade markets stems from the passage 
of the Trade Expansion Act. This legisla- 
tion has the support of such diverse groups 
as the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the AFL- 
CIO, and many farm organizations: The 
Bureau of International Business Operations 
and the Bureau of International Programs, 
both in the Department of Commerce, are 
primarily responsible for promoting foreign 
trade and are doing much in this field. 
These facilities of the Department of Com- 
merce are available to all classes of business, 
regardless of size. 


WANTED: EXPORT ADVICE 


In the export expansion drive, the Govern- 
ment is pleading for advice from business. 
In a recent speech, Mr. Eugene M. Brader- 
man, Director of the Department's Bureau of 
International Commerce, asked businessmen 
to write detailed briefs on their difficulties 
in export trade. He pointed out that these 
facts were essential to the Government as it 
moves into negotiation under the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. This is an example of the in- 
terdependence of Government and business. 
It is one facet of the partnership that needs 
recognition. 

All American businesses—whether large or 
small—have a very high stake in the future 
of international trade. Some may talk about 
a rising tide of foreign trade. But there is 
also a rising tide of foreign competition. I 
urge business management to participate 
more actively in this competition for foreign 
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trade. It should be pointed out that Govern- 
ment provides many programs of assistance. 

For instance, the United States operates 
three Trade Centers abroad—in London, 
Bangkok, and Frankfurt. A fourth has just 
been opened in Tokyo. In these centers, the 
products of different American industries are 
displayed. The Department of Commerce 
supervises these exhibitions. 


SBA INVITES EXHIBITS 


The Small Business Administration, 
through its Foreign Trade Division, has in- 
vited more than 1,000 small manufacturers 
to exhibit their products. The types of prod- 
ucts exhibited include toys and games; auto- 
motive service and maintenance equipment; 
industrial instruments and laboratory ap- 
paratus; small farm machinery and irriga- 
tion equipment; and business machines and 
Office equipment among others. 

Our Government is also sponsoring trade 
missions consisting of groups of business spe- 
cialists who have volunteered to carry specific 
business proposals to international markets. 
Upon their return, the mission members dis- 
cuss trade and sales opportunities which the 
mission has developed abroad. The Small 
Business Administration encourages small 
business concerns to participate in this pro- 
gram by becoming mission members and by 
submitting business proposals. 

Another aspect of Government-business 
cooperation is exemplified in foreign trade 
fairs. The United States will be represented 
this fall in commercial-type fairs in such 
diverse places as Turkey, Greece, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and West Berlin. The 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of Inter- 
national Commerce has full information 
about such events. This is available on 
request from the Department. 


FREE COUNSELING 


Our Government is also providing free 
counseling assistance to private business 
with regard to foreign trade possibilities. 
For example, last year, a St. Louis firm with 
27 employees, was assisted in a joint en- 
deavor by the Small Business Administration 
and the Department of Commerce. The firm 
manufactures firetrucks and firefighting 
equipment. It purchases truck chassis and 
builds firetrucks with all the necessary com- 
ponents. The businessman concerned was 
hesitant about entering the export market, 
but was persuaded to mail out price lists 
and brochures. The firm has since made 
sales in Lima, Peru; Damascus, Syria; and 
Bangkok, Thailand. In addition, the com- 
pany participated in a trade fair and now 
has an agent in Peru. This is an example 
of what can be done in the export trade in 
partnership with Government. 

Over a span of years, there have been areas 
of disagreement between Government and 
private business and undoubtedly there will 
continue to be some areas of disagreement. 
However, business and Government must 
work for more areas of cooperation and ac- 
cord and a better partnership in the interest 
of both. In our new horizon, we should look 
forward to a patient public-private partner- 
ship, with peace and cooperation and pros- 
perity for all. 


Independence of Jord 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 


25 Jordan will celebrate the 17th anni- 
versary of her independence. On this 
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memorable occasion, I wish to extend 
warm felicitations to His Majesty King 
Hussein of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan; and His Excellency, the Jorda- 
nian Ambassador to the United States, 
Saad Juma. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
gained its independence on May 25, 1946, 
after the culmination of many years of 
gradual autonomy. Great Britain, as 
advisory power, had been in control since 
World War I when the then-called 
Transjordan fell under its sphere of in- 
fluence. As a part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the people were nomadic and au- 
thority rested with the tribal leaders. 
There was little industry and farming to 
warrant great interest in the country by 
either the Porte or British authorities. 
Within the Palestine towns later occu- 
pied by Jordanian forces, home indus- 
tries, such as needle and silverwork, did 
exist and were famous throughout the 
world as artistic treasures. 

However, from the beginning of World 
War I, the people allied themselves with 
Britain, With the guidance of T. E. 
Lawrence, the tribes were effective in 
cutting supply lines and disrupting com- 
munication. During World War II, Jor- 
dan once more declared its allegiance to 
the allies when the ruling Prince, Amir 
Abdullah, pledged himself and his peo- 
ple. It was at this time that the coun- 
try became important because of its stra- 
tegic location, its proximity to the Suez 
Canal and the oil fields of the Persian 
Gulf. 

As an independent Kingdom, Jordan is 
most noted for its tourism. Much of 
what is called the Holy Land is now with- 
in its borders. The old city of Jerusa- 
lem has been contested for centuries for 
its religious connections. It is the cen- 
ter of three religions—Christianity, 
Judaism, and Islam. Within its walls, 
Christians may visit the Mount of Olives, 
the Via Dolorosa, and the Holy Sepulcher. 
A Jew may search for and find the ruins 
of Solomon’s Temple and David’s Tomb. 
And the Muslim may pray within the 
confines of the mosque of the Dome of 
the Rock, the third most sacred place in 
all Islam. 

To the lovers of antiquity, Jordan 
offers a more fertile area of study in the 
south. The magnificent city of Petra, 
carved from the cliffs, is a mute testi- 
mony of the grandeur of its ancient past. 
Situated on the main route between Da- 
mascus and Arabia, Egypt and Babylon, 
the city prospered and became an 
empire. 

The Romans, who were to cause the 
downfall of Petra, left behind them the 
ruins of Jerash, one of the best preserved 
of all Roman cities. Mosaic floors, a 
columned street, a triumphal arch, the 
Forum, and other buildings lie exposed 
to the weather and the discerning eye of 
the visitor. 

Another Roman city is Amman, the 
capital of the country, the once proud 
city of Philadelphia. Here can be seen 
an amphitheater which dominates the 
entire city, as well as other ruins. 

Not all Americans who come to Jordan 
are tourists. Many have been sent by 
our Government to help in the develop- 
ment of the country. Our aid projects 
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provide assistance in the fields of agri- 
culture, industry, transportation, health, 
education, and community development. 
We are also helping to finance certain de- 
velopment projects which will, when 
completed, benefit greatly the economy 
of the state. One such project is the 
East Ghor Canal, which will provide 
water from the Yarmuck River for the 
irrigation of thousands of acres of 
desertland. 

Another project in which the United 
States has taken a financial interest is 
road construction. These new roads will 
enable agricultural produce to reach 
quickly the markets while still fresh. 
They also facilitate the movement of 
machinery used in the development of 
the country. Furthermore, tourism has 
benefited greatly since the discomfort of 
travel throughout Jordan has been to a 
large extent eliminated. 

The present monarch, King Hussein, 
has remained a steadfast friend and ally 
of the United States. Although recent 
disturbances have left his country less 
stable than usual, the King continues to 
pursue his policy of anticommunism and 
support for the United States. On this 
their 17th anniversary of independence, 
I salute the King and the citizens of 
Jordan on their accomplishments and 
extend to them the wish for continued 
progress and prosperity. 


Secretary Freeman Should Take Note of 
the Northeastern Dairy Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I include the 
remarks which my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from New York, Congress- 
man ALEXANDER PIRNIE, made this past 
Monday during hearings on Federal Milk 
Marketing Order No. 2 in New York City. 

His description of the dairy situation 
in general and the plight of the farmers 
in particular is, in my opinion, accurate 
and his plea that the market adminis- 
trator recommend an adequate producer 
return is most worthwhile. In my own 
28th District, a similar situation exists, 
and recent statistics revealing the fact 
that no fewer than 4,000 dairy farms 
have closed during the past year in New 
York State reinforce his contention. 
Under such conditions, our farm pur- 
chasing power is seriously diminished 
and thousands are thereby forced into 
the growing ranks of unemployment. 

While a solution must be pursued, and 
the sooner it is found the better off we 
will all be, I believe that today's senti- 
ment demands less rather than greater 
intervention by the Federal Government 
in the farmers’ affairs. This week’s vote 
on the wheat referendum is a case in 
point. The farmer is not ready to accept 
the logic of the computer as a substitute 
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for good management and industry. Mr. 

Pirnte’s testimony: 

TESTIMONY OF HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE, RE- 
PUBLICAN, oF NEw HARTFORD, N.Y., Ar THE 
MILK MARKETING HEARING, INVOLVING 10 
NORTHEASTERN MILK ORDERS, NEw YORK 
Crry, May 20, 1963 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportu- 
nity to appear personally at this hearing in- 
volving 10 milk-marketing order areas in the 
Northeast. I understand that many issues 
are to be considered but I wish to direct my 
remarks to the prices now prevailing for 
reserve milk in the New York-New Jersey 
marketing area. 

At the present time dairy farmers of our 
milkshed are in danger of losing a substan- 
tial portion of their markets due to the pres- 
ent unrealistic pricing of milk used for 
manufacturing purposes. I propose that ap- 
propriate action be taken to meet an emer- 
gency situation and to preserve and, hope- 
fully, to increase dairy farm income. My 
apearance has no other objective and I will 
leave the technical aspects to others who are 
better qualified. 

In recent months it has become evident 
that a modification of the class III price is 
necessary if the market is to be cleared of 
this milk. It is my understanding that pro- 
ducers and cooperatives are virtually unani- 
mous in their request to modify the class III 
price by adding a butter-cheese adjustment. 

Because of the current price level, pro- 
prietary handlers are threatening to refuse 
milk since they are finding it very difficult to 
break even—much less make a profit. More- 
over, buyers of milk have reduced premiums 
and hauling subsidies and are refusing to 
pay handling charges sufficiently adequate to 
reimburse farmers and their cooperatives for 
their cost of running country plants. Many 
plants have already closed, eliminating con- 
venient outlets for producers. Cooperatives 
have had to accept an increasing quantity 
of milk. Many dairy farmers have been 
forced to accept less than the established 
price and have had to invest in expensive 
milk-handling facilities. 

The dimensions of this problem are great, 
since slightly over half of the milk produc- 
tion in the New York-New Jersey market is 
utilized for manufacturing purposes. The 
situation will be further aggravated on July 
1 of this year, when the class III price is 
scheduled to be increased by 14 cents per 
hundredweight. 

I make no claim to being an expert in the 
technical aspects of our milk-marketing or- 
der, but there are over 4,000 producers in my 
congressional district whose milk is mar- 
keted under order No. 2 and I am reliably 
informed as to the situation I have described. 
Dairy farm income has already declined to 
critical levels and I do not believe it fair to 
require producers to assume the additional 
burdens imposed by the current price sit- 
uation. Moreover, I am confident that the 
Congress, which has delegated authority for 
detailed marketing regulations to expert 
agencies, does not intend that farmers be 
forced to dump their milk, nor that their co- 
operatives be required to suffer substantial 
losses. Therefore, it is hoped that this hear- 
ing will result in the establishment of a 
more realistic price level for class III milk, 
thereby assuring markets and income for 
dairy farmers. 

Finally, I urge that there be no lowering 
of class I prices. Such a move would se- 
riously aggravate the already depressed eco- 
nomic circumstances of dairy farmers. A few 
weeks ago I personally urged the Secretary 
of Agriculture to defer consideration of fluid 
milk pricing since the present problem es- 
sentially involves the class III price struc- 
ture. Therefore, I earnestly hope that the 
class I price will be maintained at current 
levels. 
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Address by Hon. Daniel K. Inouye, May 
5, 1963, Cornerstone Laying Cere- 
monies, Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, Yeshiva University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague in the other body, 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], 
delivered the principal address on May 
5, 1963, in connection with the corner- 
stone laying ceremonies for the new Ull- 
mann Research Center for Health 
Sciences and for the Einstein College 
Hospital which includes the Horace W. 
Goldsmith Pavilion, the David and Irene 
Schwartz Pavilion, the Charles H. 
Revson Diagnostic Center, and the 
Evelyn and Joseph I, Lubin Rehabilita- 
tion Center. All of these buildings are 
presently under construction on the 
campus of the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine of the Yeshiva University of 
New York. 

During the ceremonies at the site a 
“Letter to the Future” was placed in the 
cornerstone which reads as follows: 
LETTER TO THE FUTURE—THIS Is ADDRESSED 

To You—Tue LEADERS AND BUILDERS OF 

THE FUTURE 

May the hopes, dreams, and aspirations 
which motivate and inspire us in this build- 
ing program today become the living realities 
of your day. May our efforts and dedication 
to the programs and ideals of the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity bear fruit in fuller, healthier lives 
for all mankind. May the dread diseases 
which cause man so much pain and cut so 
many down in the prime of life be consigned 
to medical history as scourges conquered by 
man’s ingenuity. May the generations of 
doctors and scientists trained at the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine and the scien- 
tific achievements emanating from its lab- 
oratories serve as an enduring testament to 
our faith in the future, an affirmation of 
Albert Einstein's belief that there is no 
higher purpose than service to one’s fellow 
man. 


Albert Einstein College of Medicine, of 
Yeshiva University, cornerstone ceremonies, 
May 5, 1963. 


Mr. Speaker, at the dinner following 
this impressive ceremony Senator INOUYE 
delivered an address of great importance 
advocating the establishment by the 
United States of a Health Corps like our 
Peace Corps. 

His address follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR DANIEL K, INOUYE 

It is a privilege to share in your pride 
and joy at this exciting new stage in the life 
of your fine young medical school. Today, 
when so much strife ap- self-interest divides 
whole continents, it is gratifying to celebrate 
an occasion which brings together people 
dedicated to the health and happiness of 
humanity everywhere. 

This afternoon, the cornerstone cere- 
monies heralded the near completion of 
magnificent new facilities for research and 
for the care of the sick and disabled. These 
new hospital and research buildings, as I 
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understand, mark the completion of your 
college’s grand design for a medical city 
which will rank among the world's truly 
great centers for human healing. 

Eight years ago, John F. Kennedy greeted 
the opening of Einstein college with the ex- 
pectation that it would become a monument 
of hope and pride to the future health and 
the happiness of all of its citizens. That 
prophecy has been fulfilled in a remarkably 
short time and the college is physical proof 
of the miracle that can be accomplished by 
men and women of all races and creeds 
united by a common concern for all. 

Just a few hours ago, a “Letter to the Fu- 
ture” was enclosed in the new buildings, 
bearing the names of the visionary men and 
women who are determined that generations 
to come will inherit a world freer of dis- 
ease and needless suffering than our own. 
This was a vote of confidence in man’s po- 
tential to build a more joyous world—an 
affirmation that we can harness the positive 
forces of science for life rather than be 
helpless pawns in a tragic race for mutual 
annihilation 


It is only fitting that the school which 
bears Albert Einstein’s name should epito- 
mize the lifegiving aspects of science. The 
college has in its short existence already 
made an impact that reaches far beyond the 
confines of its metropolitan home. Con- 
ceived in the spirit of equality and freedom, 
it has become an international focus for the 
exchange of medical knowledge and training. 

It is inspiring to read the list of far- 
flung states and nations of the world at 
which your graduate doctors and scientists 
are now practicing. Australia, Peru, Korea, 
Israel, Turkey, the Philippines, India, my own 
State, Hawall— these are only a few of the 
scores of places across the length and breadth 
of the globe at which your faculty and stu- 
dent members are x 

We of Hawaii have firsthand evidence of 
the skill and humanitarianism of your grad- 
uates—several of whom now serve with dis- 
tinction in Queens Hospital of Honolulu. 

During the past year alone, the college was 
home to more than 50 foreign scholars from 
30 countries throughout the world. Soon 
they, too, will return to their native countries 
or move on to new posts in foreign lands 
which desperately need their skills. This is a 
new kind of international exchange—not of 
commodities, or capital—but of human re- 
sources which can be one of the major bridges 
of understanding between nations of differ- 
ing beliefs. 

We Americans have a long tradition of 
lending a helping hand to people less fortu- 
nate than ourselves. We have, for example, 
since the end of World War I, given billions 
of dollars to scores of nations. Such foreign 
aid is, of course, essential for these newly 
developed nations. But economic under- 
development is not the only factor that 
separates the affluent nations from the poy- 
erty-stricken masses of the world. 

Less apparent to Americans perhaps are 
the woeful medical inadequacies which are 
the daily lot of billions. So long as this 
terrible imbalance of health exists—so long 
as men, women and children are deprived 
of the most elementary health standards— 
so long will the smouldering flames of con- 
flict remain to be fanned into active antag- 
onism in a world divided. 

Here, for example, are some of the appal- 
ling statistics of the gap in health standards 
that separates the more fortunate parts of 
the world from its less fortunate neighbors: 

1. While the life expectancy of the average 
American is 67 years, a new born Asian can 
look forward to a life expectancy of less 
than 40. 

2. While we in the United States have for 
the most part brought infectious diseases 
under control, millions in Asia and Africa 
suffer and die each year from dysentary, in- 
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fluenza, sleeping sickness, yellow fever, and 
hoid. 


3. Two-thirds of the world’s 2.7 billion 
people are still without the most rudimentary 
health services such as clear water, plumb- 
ing, sewage, vaccination. 

4.In the underdeveloped areas, virtually 
whole populations suffer from childhood en- 
demic diseases like cholera, leprosy, and 
smallpox which in our land have been rele- 
gated to the status of “textbook cases.” 

5. We in America can boast of 1 bed for 
every 100 persons. Yet in India, there is a 
hospital ratio of 1 bed for every 3,500 people. 

This gap, as we see is truly staggering. 
In this age of medical miracles millions die 
from diseases which long have been mastered 
in the laboratory. 

At a time, when a revolution in the bio- 
logical sciences offers unprecedented oppor- 
tunities for longer life, millions of people 
still believe that sickness and early death 
are immutable fates. You here who have 
visited Africa, Asia, or the Middle East, have 
seen for yourself these appalling statistics 
translated into terms of human suffering. 
Paradoxically, however, this contrast between 
medical promise and the world’s actualities 
suggests an area of agreement between op- 

that could well show the way 
to peaceful solutions. Indeed unless and un- 
til our war driven world is able to find 
common ground for the positive use of the 
astonishing discoveries of science, we stand 
every chance of seeing science mobilized for 
the future extinction of life itself. 

We know that the constitution of the 
World Health Organization of the U.N. 
guarantees “the health of all people as fun- 
damental to the attainment of peace and 
security.” Each of you here, through your 
association with Einstein College, has given 
evidence of your belief that every man has 
the inalienable right to freedom from disease, 
as he has to the other freedoms guaranteed 
in the charter of the U.N. and our own Con- 
stitution. 

The example of medical institutions, such 
as yours—in acting as an international 
training ground for health practitioners— 
points to the way in which the advanced 
nations have begun to meet their responsi- 
bility to the entire world. 

Many other medical schools, private insti- 
tutions, Government agencies, and U.N. 
groups are currently engaged in serving the 
world’s health needs on a relatively large 
scale. But we are still merely scratching 
the surface of the world’s health problems. 
We can no longer afford the luxury of piece- 
meal efforts or mere guerrilla warfare against 
disease. The time is ripe for a massive re- 
taliation of all nations against disease and 
needless suffering. Programs of such scope 
and significance are expensive—indeed run- 
ning into millions or billions of dollars— 
and we understand full well the difficulties 
that stand in the way of organizing and ad- 
ministrating a global war against disease. 

Nevertheless, our Nation can act as a cata- 
lyst in speeding such worldwide health ef- 
forts, much as our Peace Corps is doing its 
fine job of hastening the industrial progress 
of underdeveloped nations throughout the 
world. 

I therefore want to put forward the follow- 
ing proposals by which our Nation can help 
to equalize the world's health imbalance: 

1. I propose that our Nation's medical uni- 
versities, along with our private philanthrop- 
ic institutes—and in cooperation with the 
Government health agencies, should call a 
conference for the purpose of setting up a 
Health Corps along the lines of our existing 
Peace Corps. 

2. The purpose of the Health Corps would 
be to send teams of scientists, physicians, 
nurses and medical administrators to those 
nations of the world which would request 
our help. 
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3. Once established in a specific area, these 
Health Teams in collaboration with that na- 
tion’s own health authorities, would lay 
plans for short- and long-range programs, 
for the construction of vitally needed train- 
ing and research and hospital resources. 

4. These Health Teams would be drawn 
from private doctors and scientists in the 
United States and from undergraduate and 
graduate personnel of the Nation’s medical 
schools, who would volunteer to spend their 
period of elective study, their internships, or 
reridencies in the foreign nations involved. 

5. The U.S. Health Corps would, of course, 
act in conjunction with the World Health 
Organization of the U.N. It might invite 
the participation of health teams from other 
nations, so that ultimately the Health Corps 
would become an international agency for 
promoting health throughout the world. 

6. The Health Corps would be in a sense 
self-liquidating. That is, it would aim at 
eventually bringing the health standards of 
each of the member nations up to the point 
where they would be capable of meeting their 
own basic health needs. 

7. The Health Corps would seek the ad- 
vice, aid and experience of the World Health 
Organization so that the efforts of both 
would be pooled in solving the complex prob- 
lems that exist. 

This proposal is only one of the ways in 
which our Nation’s unlimited potential for 
saving and prolonging life could pe extend- 
ed to other areas of the world. It would, 
in my opinion, also serve as a vital link in 
binding together the people of the world in 
a crusade that would transcend any and all 
dividing interests which now exist at the 
level of narrow nationalism. 

Your presence here, as friends and found- 
ers of the Albert Einstein College of Med- 
icine, attests to the deep concern which you 
have for a better and happier physical life 
on this earth. Your “Letter to the Future” 
is written not merely in words but in your 
generous support of the splendid new halls 
of healing and research in which that letter 
is forever enclosed. 

In the future, I am certain those of the 
forthcoming generations who will have ben- 
efited from your courage and concern will 
read in it a testament of man’s humanity to 
all of the members of the human race. 


From England Came a Great Texan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr, ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday a most distinguished citizen of 
Texas celebrated his 85th birthday an- 
niversary. He is Mr. Montagu Kings- 
mill Brown of Pampa, Tex., who, on 
April 30, 1963, celebrated the anniver- 
sary of his 60th year in the Lone Star 
State. 

Montagu Kingsmill Brown, affection- 
ately known to his friends young and 
old as “M. K.,“ was born in Eastcote, 
Middlesex, England, on May 22, 1878, 
the 7th child of 12 born to Margaret 
Kingsmill and Thomas Davy Brown. 
He attended traditional English schools 
where, in addition to academic courses, 
be studied music and manners and, 
among other subjects, how to sit a 
horse properly—an accomplishment 
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which was to be useful to him in later 
life. 

After completing his education, M. K. 
went to work in a London bank. Agri- 
culture interested him, and as a young 
banker he dreamed of leaving England 
to take up farming in Australia or Can- 
ada. 
In 1899, the Boer War started in 
Africa, Queen Victoria sent out a call 
for recruits. Thus presented with an 
opportunity for travel and adventure, 
young M. K. Brown enlisted in early 1900 
as a cavalry trooper in the Yorkshire 
Yoemanry. During distinguished service 
in Her Majesty’s Royal Cavalry in Africa, 
M.K. rose to the rank of regimental ser- 
geant major. When the war ended in 
1902, he returned to the London bank 
but, after tasting adventure in Africa, 
found the banking career unsatisfying. 
The enterprising M. K. Brown landed a 
job with the English-owned White Deer 
Land Co. in far-off Pampa, in the Texas 
Panhandle, and booked freighter pas- 
sage to the United States, thus beginning 
a long love affair with his adopted 
country. 

M. K. Brown’s ship docked at New 
Orleans on April 26, 1903, and there he 
boarded a train for Texas. On April 30, 
1903, he stepped off the train onto the 
vast plains of the Texas Panhandle. He 
was home. 

During his early years in the Pan- 
handle, M. K. Brown worked in all 
phases of the land and cattle business— 
as a surveyor, bookkeeper, secretary, and 
general troubleshooter for his company. 
The record shows that his civic and com- 
munity accomplishments began early in 
his Texas residence. He was elected 
Pampa’s second mayor; he was a mem- 
ber of the first band organized in the 
Panhandle; he was the driving force be- 
hind early cultural, civic, and religious 
achievements in the Pampa area. 

From the time of his christening in the 
Church of England Parish Church in 
Ruislip, England, M. K. Brown was a 
devout and active member of the Epis- 
copal Church. He helped from his ar- 
rival to provide a Christian atmosphere 
in Pampa. In the absence of a duly or- 
dained minister, he conducted the first 
Christian funeral service in Pampa. 

On August 30, 1922, M. K. Brown mar- 
ried Miss Josye Barnes of Pampa. If, in 
the nearly 20 years he had been in the 
United States his English relatives still 
had doubts about his plans to remain, 
certainly his marriage to this lovely 
Texas girl was final proof that he loved 
everything about Texas. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown made many trips back and forth 
to England before World War II but, 
as much as he loved the land of his birth, 
his roots remained firmly planted in 
Texas soil and he was never tempted to 
return to his native land. 

Through the years M. K. worked dili- 
gently for community improvement. It 
would require pages to list the activities, 
organizations and individuals he has 
helped and supported by personal effort 
or financial assistance, or both. Per- 
haps no man has given more of himself 
to the development of the Texas Pan- 
handle than M. K. Brown. M.K. has 
provided aid to the building of churches 
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of all denominations, to hospitals, to 
education. He has helped countless 
young persons with their education. The 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts are his de- 
voted friends and admirers, 

M. K. Brown’s untiring efforts have 
resulted in making his home community 
and his adopted country a better place 
in which to live. Although he has be- 
come a true Texan in every sense, an 
aura of his English background still is to 
be found in his habits, his manners and 
his speech. His manners have the flavor 
and gallantry of the Old World; he is still 
a great walker, covering at least 5 miles 
of walking every day of his life, and his 
military training is still evident in his 
gait and his erect posture. He has a 
quick wit, and his speech is a fascinating 
mixture of Texas twang and British 
clipped cadence. 

Shortly after he “retired” in 1938 he 
and Mrs. Brown started dividing their 
time between their homes in San An- 
tonio, where he still spends his winter 
months—although Mrs. Brown has 
passed on—and Pampa, but he has al- 
ways considered Pampa his home and 
retirement is a word that means little to 
him. He has remained active in the life 
of each city, active in business and civic 
affairs. 

I have known M. K. Brown for many 
years and I consider him to be a loyal 
friend and fine Christian gentleman who 
truly cares for his fellow man. He loves 
his adopted country and the institutions 
which have brought the United States 
to greatness. In his dedication to 
Texas, M. K. Brown recently provided 
funds necessary to publish a set of six 
volumes of the State’s early range his- 
tory. 

The people of Texas and of the United 
States owe this fine citizen a debt of 
gratitude for the wonderful contribu- 
tions of his life’s dedication, energy and 
resources. It is with great pleasure that 
I wish M. K. Brown a happy 85th birth- 
oy and wish for him many more of 

em. 


Treasury Secretary Dillon Discusses 
Both Debt Limit and Tax Cut Before 
University Awards Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, just 
yesterday, Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon discussed both the pro- 
posed tax program of the administra- 
tion and the ceiling of the national debt 
limit at the University of Connecticut's 
sixth annual Loeb Awards presentation 
affair in New York City. 

Because the Treasury Secretary’s re- 
marks are timely, they are worthy of 
consideration of my distinguished col- 
leagues, and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Secretary 
Dillon's speech be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF Hon. Dovaras DILLON, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY, AT THE SIXTH AN- 
NUAL UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT LOEB 
AWARDS PRESENTATION LUNCHEON 
I am delighted to take part in the presen- 

tation of the Loeb Awards for distinguished 
business and financial journalism. It gives 
me an opportunity to pay tribute both to 
my friend, Gerald Loeb, who founded these 
awards, and to their recipients, who can 
take justifiable pride in this recognition of 
their excellence in the practice of a de- 
manding craft. 

I have had considerable opportunity to 
observe newsmen at work, both at home and 
abroad, in the most difficult and sensitive 
of fields, I have a high regard for them 
and for the skills they employ in the public 
service 


Those skills are particularly needed in 
economic and financial reporting. To 
achieve and maintain a clear perspective on 
complex economic problems is difficult 
enough. To do so when these matters be- 
come major political issues—hence subject 
to the distortions of partisan debate—re- 
quires not only intelligence and judgment 
of a very mature order, but an extremely 
comprehensive background as well. 

I am well aware how difficult it is to 
gather and understand economic facts—let 
alone interpret them—when the facts them- 
selves are constantly changing. For, in the 
fluid and intricate economic picture, appear- 
ances can be deceiving—and foresight must 
rely heavily upon a hindsight that is itself 
often elusive and uncertain. As a result, 
sound and imaginative evaluation of na- 
tional economic policy is extraordinarily 
difficult. With this in mind, let me examine 
briefly with you today some areas of economic 
policy in which I have direct responsibility. 

The most urgent economic business before 
this Nation is the President’s tax program. 
It has quite naturally dominated the public 
discussion of economic matters. That dis- 
cussion has inevitably brought forth dis- 
agreements and misconceptions about the 
program. But it has also served to 
strengthen the widespread consensus among 
all segments of our society that the Presi- 
dent’s principal proposal—substantial tax 
reduction this year—is our best hope of ac- 
celerating the forward pace of our economy. 
Let me recall some of its main features: 

The President has proposed a cut in the 
corporate tax rate from 52 to 47 percent to 
supplement last year’s 7 percent tax credit 
for productive new investment and the 
liberalization of the rules and procedures 

g tax treatment of depreciable 
equipment. Those two measures reduced 
business taxes by $2.5 billion a year. The 
proposed five-point corporate tax rate reduc- 
tion would cut business taxes by another $2.5 
billion by the time the program is fully in 
effect. This total of $5 billion would give 
business 40 percent of the overall tax reduc- 
tion, provide a strong and continuing 
stimulus toward accelerated economic 
growth, and increase the profitability of new 
business investment by almost 30 percent. 

The effectiveness of last year’s tax changes 
on capital investment is impressive indeed. 
The latest McGraw-Hill survey of capital 
spending estimates that expenditures for 
plant and equipment in 1963 will rise to $40 
billion from a level of just over $37 billion 
for 1962. Last year's tax reforms are re- 
sponsible for at least 43 percent of the 
increase. 

But the whole job cannot be done solely 
by stimulating business investment. No 
company will produce more goods without 
markets to absorb them. And the best way 
to assure those markets is to increase con- 
sumer purchasing power. The President's 
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program would do that by reducing personal 
income tax rates from the present range of 
20 to 91 percent to a much lower range of 
14 to 65 percent. Such a cut in individual 
tax rates, combined with the cor- 
porate rate reduction, would total $13.6 bil- 
lion. When the various structural reforms 
that have been recommended are taken into 
account, the net reduction would amount to 
$10.3 billion. 

The impact of that overall cut would be 
felt much quicker than most people realize. 
If the President's were to receive 
final approval by October 1, over $10 billion 
would be released into the economy within 
the following 15 months—and some $8 billion 
of that amount would represent increased 
consumer purchasing power. The stimulus 
of a $10 billion tax cut would not stop there. 
For example, the Joint Economic Committee 
of the U.S. Congress had estimated that it 
would eventually increase our annual gross 
national product by $40 billion. 

Those, then, are some of the main features 
of the President’s tax program. As an in- 
evitable result of the legislative process, that 
program will be somewhat revised by the 
time the tax bill emerges from the House 
Ways and Means Committee some weeks 
hence. However, I am confident that the 
bill the committee reports out will be one 
that we can all support wholeheartedly. 

Thus far, much of the discussion on tax 
reduction has centered, not on specific tax 

„ but on expenditure control. If 
the heat of that discussion has sometimes 
obscured the facts, I think they are now be- 
ginning to come through quite clearly—in- 
cluding the fact that an exceptionally large 
portion of the expenditure increases during 
this administration has occurred in the areas 
of defense and space. 

One particularly enlightening comparison 
shows that, leaving aside only defense and 
space, all other governmental expenditures 
in the 3-year period 1958-1961 increased by 
$800 million more than they will in the first 
3 years of the present administration. That 
comparison shows, cogently and unanswer- 
ably, that this administration has continu- 
ally exercised a firm control over expendi- 
tures. And it offers the strongest possible 
endorsement of what is by far the most 
significant fact in the present discussion of 
tax reduction and expenditure control: the 
President's repeated commitment that, as 
the economy expands in response to tax re- 
duction and Federal revenues increase, a 
substantial portion of those increased rev- 
enues will be used to reduce and eliminate 
the current deficit. 

Last week, this issue of expenditure con- 
trol was raised in an old and familiar con- 
text—when the House of Representatives 
debated the proposal to raise the temporary 
debt limit between now and the end of 
August, and once more brought a hardy 
perennial to the forefront of the news. As 
that debate made clear, there are few areas 
of fiscal policy as much in need of more, 
light and less heat as the debt limit. I 
conse like to try to supply some needed 

t: 

First, let no one labor under the delusion 
that the debt ceiling is either a sane or an 
effective instrument for the control of Fed- 
eral expenditures, No one is more conscious 
than I of the need to keep Government 
spending under firm control. But this 
cannot be done by trying to exert controls 
at the tag end of the expenditure process, 
when the bills are coming due. The debt 
limit is not and can not be made a substitute 
for the control of expenditures at the de- 
cisive stage of the expenditure process—when 
the funds are being appropriated, 

Second, since the executive branch cannot 
refuse to pay the bills incurred in carrying 
out the programs approved by the Congress, 
the only alternative is simply to delay pay- 
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ing them, That is exactly what happened 
in 1957, when an unrealistic debt ceiling 
forced the Executive to defer payment on its 
bills. No expenditures were cut back; they 
were simply postponed and Government con- 
tractors had to wait for their money. The 
unhappy economic effect of that unrealistic 
1957 debt ceiling—in combination with 
other restrictive fiscal measures—needs no 
retelling here. But anyone who recalls the 
lesson of 1957—the year from which we 
date the pattern of slow economic growth 
which the President’s tax program is de- 
signed to alter—is not likely to forget it. 

Third, the temporary debt limit approved 
last week by the House, and currently be- 
fore the Senate, would provide the absolute 
minimum levels needed by the Treasury for 
the proper management of the Federal debt 
and the 's cash balance. These 
limits—$307 billion through June, and $309 
billion throughout July and August—are 
tight, so tight that they provide little or no 
room for meeting unforeseen contingencies. 
The Treasury can attempt to operate within 
these limits only because it is likely that our 
expenditure estimates for so short a period 
will be reasonably accurate and our revenues 
are unlikely to fall below estimated levels. 
In addition, since Congress will be in session 
until some time in the fall, we could always 
obtain new debt limit legislation, should it 
be necessary, without having to call a special 
session of Congress. 

And fourth, should we be required to op- 
erate between now and the end of August 
under the present debt ceiling of $305 bil- 
lion, it would no longer be possible to han- 
dle the finances of the U.S. Government in a 
prudent and responsible manner. We would 
be forced to resort to an array of unusual 
financial procedures of the sort which had 
to be used in 1957-58—procedures which, in 
the end, would only add to the burdens of 
the taxpayers of this country. A $305 bil- 
lion debt limit would also deprive us of one 
of our most important tools for keeping our 
short-term interest rates competitive with 
rates abroad: the ability to add to the market 
supply of short-term Government securities 
when the occasion demands. The timely use 
of this technique has undoubtedly helped 
reduce the outflow of short-term funds 
throughout the past 2 years by many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. It is no exag- 
geration to say that part of the price of an 
unrealistically restrictive debt limit would 
have to be paid in gold. 

Those are but a few examples of the havoc 
that can be wrought in the name of fiscal 
responsibility. I think they make it obvious 
that the debt ceiling is not only the wrong 
instrument to use in attempting to control 
Federal expenditures, but that an unduly 
restrictive ceiling could place this country 
in an untenable fiscal situation. I suppose 
it would be unrealistic to expect that the 
seasonal storm over the debt limit through 
which we are now passing will not deluge us 
in future years. But I do hope, for the sake 
of fiscal sanity and prudence, that its in- 
tensity may clear the air and generate some 
fresh and lucid thinking about the whole 
question of the debt limit. 

Another vital, if less incendiary, problem 
that is now receiving considerable attention 
is our balance of payments position. More 
specifically, some in this country have re- 
cently expressed concern over the adverse 
impact on our payments balance of foreign 
borrowing in the U.S. capital market, and 
have suggested that through one means or 
another, we make access to our market more 
difficult or more expensive. 

Unquestionably, a large amount of money 
is being raised in our capital market by bor- 
rowers from countries which enjoy healthy 
surpluses in their own payments position. 
That is natural enough, since foreigners can 
find in our financial market what they often 
lack in their own: unmatched facilities and 
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resources, and freedom from excessive gov- 
ernment regulations. It is a market in 
which both borrower and lender can operate 
with maximum efficiency and minimum dif- 
ficulty. 

Although foreign borrowers undoubtedly 
contribute to our payments imbalance, it 
would be a shortsighted solution indeed if 
we were to make the facilities and resources 
of our capital market less available to them. 
The real solution—as I urged more than a 
year ago in Rome—is the development of 
capital markets in Europe and elsewhere 
that are better able to meet the needs of 
their own nationals, and that are more ac- 
cessible to borrowers from other countries 
as well. That calls for removal of existing 
government restrictions, enlargement of cap- 
ital resources, and improvement of facilities 
to increase the efficiency of doing business. 

I am glad to say that some progress in 
this direction has been made and that more 
can be expected. But the development of 
markets more comparable to ours will take 
time. Meanwhile, there is every reason to 
maintain free access to our market, so that 
it can continue to function as an important 
part of the international payments system. 

It is not enough, however, to encourage 
progress in improving markets abroad. We 
must equally encourage the participation of 
foreign capital in our own market. If we 
take full advantage of the possibilities of 
attracting foreign capital—as borrowers are 
now attracted—we can offset to a great ex- 
tent the outflow of funds from the sale of 
foreign issues here. 

We would, for example, like to see under- 
writers in this country seek actively and 
energetically to put the highest practicable 

on of their new foreign issues into 
the hands of foreign subscribers. Moreover, 
in order to give more foreign subscribers a 
greater opportunity to invest in these issues, 
we would like to see more of them publicly 
marketed, rather than privately placed. 

When issues are privately placed—and 
private placements accounted for more than 
half of the new foreign issues in our market 
last year—they are offered almost exclusively 
to U.S. investors. Last year, for example, al- 
most all of the Canadian and Latin American 
issues, which together accounted for a large 
part of the foreign use of our market, were 
private placements. 

On the other hand the buyers of publicly 
placed new foreign issues are by no means 
all Americans. Last year foreigners pur- 
chased more than one-third of the publicly 
offered foreign issues. The willingness of 
foreigners to purchase new foreign issues in 
our market reflects the attractiveness of our 
facilities to both borrowers and lenders. Be- 
cause of that fact, we have every reason to 
strive to develop and exploit our techniques 
for selling not only goods, but also securities, 
to foreign buyers. We have undertaken a 
great drive to expand our exports—a drive 
that is imperative if our receipts from ex- 
ports are to meet the irreducible cost of our 
defense and aid commitments abroad and 
match the outflow of American long-term 
investment. We need an equally determined 
drive by the financial community to sell its 
very unique range of products. 

This, then, has been a brief look at some 
aspects of the current economic scene. The 
outlook for the future no one can predict 
with certainty. But I think most of us will 
agree that the signs are generally favorable. 

In the short run, our economic picture 
looks bright, but not perhaps so gloriously 
rosy as some would paint it. Our present 
economic upturn is heartening. A number 
of economists, after scrutinizing the latest 
pattern of the indicators, and paying par- 
ticular attention to the rising level of cap- 
ital Investment, are hoping for a long run 
upswing to near boom-time levels. My feel- 
ing, while genuinely optimistic, is not quite 
so sanguine as this. Last January the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers esti- 
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mated that 1963 gross national product 
would fall within a range of $5 billion either 
side of the $578 billion figure that was used 
as the basis of our revenue forecasts. It 
now looks like the high side of that range 
might be about right. That is what I had 
in mind when I suggested earlier this month 
that, if the present improvement continues, 
Federal revenues might perhaps exceed our 
estimates for fiscal 1964 by as much as $1 
billion. But even such a result would not 
lead to any appreciable improvement in our 
employment situation. For that, we must 
look to tax reduction. 

The first-quarter balance-of-payments 
picture is perhaps less rosy and I think it 
would be unrealistic to look for any sudden 
solution in this area. Because we are rely- 
ing on the slower, but surer, solutions 
brought about by a market economy, it is 
entirely possible that this year's deficit will 
still be comparatively large. Obviously, the 
payments deficit is a stubborn problem, but 
with the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, the 
Revenue Act of 1962, and particularly with 
the prospect of a meaningful tax program 
this year, we will certainly have the tools to 
work more effectively for a solution. 

The answers to this and other vexing eco- 
nomic questions require close cooperation 
between the public and private sectors of 
our society. They also call for wider discus- 
sion of the major issues and broader under- 
standing of their implications for the indi- 
vidual citizen and for the Nation—the sort 
of informed public understanding that the 
specialists in the business and financial press 
can help to generate. With your help—and, 
as President Kennedy said recently—“ with 
the help of all of those in business, labor, 
and other professions who share your con- 
cern for the future, we shall build a future 
from which all Americans can take pride as 
well as sustenance.” 


Reins, Hames, and Britches 
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HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, quite a 
conflict seems to have taken place in the 
House of Representatives this week be- 
tween liberalism and conservatism, be- 
tween ADA and ACA, between left- 
wingers, and rightwingers. 

While I am quite proud to be among 
that number of Congressmen who will 
receive special recognition by the ACA 
today for our willingness to stand upon 
and behind the U.S. Constitution, yet 
I feel that I am truly neither a liberal 
nor a conservative but am rather a con- 
stitutionalist, an American, a nationalist, 
a flag waver for our own great country 
365 days out of the year. I do not owe 
allegiance to any group, whether political 
or civic, or ecclesiastical, above the alle- 
giance I owe to the United States of 
America. No labor group owns me, no 
farm organization has bought my soul, 
no part of the fourth estate either to the 
far left or extreme right has ever fitted 
a collar for my neck. 

Iam an American. And if the ACA or 
any other establishment wishes to honor 
me for my own honor toward the Amer- 
ican Constitution, then I am very grate- 
ful for such a gesture. William E. Glad- 
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stone said our Constitution was “the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” And I truly wish that all 435 
Members of the House would put them- 
selves into such unanimous support for 
this modern yet ancient, rigid yet flex- 
ible, liberal yet conservative document 
we call the Constitution that all Ameri- 
cans everywhere could rise up to honor 
this kind of deep patriotism on the part 
of their elected representatives. 

What is the Constitution? The word 
literally means “standing together.” 
And certainly if we do not stand to- 
gether on something, then we will surely 
fall apart on nothing. 

One court of last resort here in our 
country said, “The Constitution is the 
embodied will of the people by which 
they govern their governors.” There- 
fore, this great, living instrument, the 
Constitution, is the liaison, the connect- 
ing link, the umbilical cord between the 
operating machinery of the Government 
and the vibrant soul of the people. 

The Constitution is moderate and tem- 
perate. It is concerned with the free- 
dom and liberties and rights of the peo- 
ple. An official voice may sometimes 
wish to say you must pay $1,000; but the 
Constitution says you have a right to 
trial by jury on this very question. An 
official voice may sometimes wish to say 
you must stay in prison; but the Consti- 
tution says your body has a right to be 
brought forth for explanation as to why 
it is being held—habeas corpus, Some 
ecclesiastical authority may sometimes 
wish to say you must pay taxes to sup- 
port this church or this church school; 
but the Constitution says no law shall 
be made to support—establish—any re- 
ligion. 

The Communists are on the far left. 
The Fascists are on the far right. The 
Constitutionalists are in the middle and 
they are the moderates of our Nation. 

The Constitution tends to be a very 
considerate instrument. It provides no 
method of taking your tax money to 
distribute it in foreign aid; it provides 
no Peace Corps; it provides no back-door 
spending; it provides no absolute power 
for one official or one branch of Gov- 
ernment but establishes three separate 
branches of Government having many 
officials in charge of them; it provides for 
no undeclared wars in faraway lands but 
only for wars declared by Congress and 
the swelling symphony of its many 
voices. The erroneous interpretations of 
Officials have destroyed some of these 
constitutional benevolencies, I am sorry 
to say. 

The Constitution is an instrument of 
great service. It provides for your de- 
fense and welfare; it provides for regula- 
tion of commerce between the different 
States of the Union; it provides for a 
monetary system and a standard of 
weights and measures; it provides for a 
postal system; it provides for an Army 
and a Navy. 

The Constitution is a set of practical 
harness that controls the power of the 
people and yet is hitched to the carriage 
of your safe travel through this mortal 
life. And because it is a set of harness, 
the Constitution is the “reins, hames, and 
britches—or breeches” of your national 
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life. Lou, the people, hold the reins, 
you cause the hames to work to pull the 
load of the Nation; you make the britches 
work to restrain the power that could 
destroy our country on the steep incline 
toward socialism. 

I am proud to be a constitutionalist. 
I look neither to the right nor to the 
left, but to the Constitution. 


Preparation for Aggression 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the wake of the congressional debate on 
Near East policy these past weeks, it was 
gratifying to hear the firm statement 
made by the President last week. 

The President said then, and I quote: 

In the event of aggression or preparation 
for aggression, whether direct or indirect, we 
would support appropriate measures in the 
United Nations and adopt other courses of 
action on our own to prevent or put a stop to 
such aggression. 


This should make it quite clear to 
President Nasser of Egypt that we are 
committed to defend the integrity of 
sovereign states in the Near East and 
that we will not acquiesce in a threat to 
Israel, to Jordan, or Saudi Arabia. 

The President’s words, “preparation 
for aggression,” point specifically at the 
current activities of Egypt in relation to 
her neighbors. 

The arms buildup in Egypt, accom- 
panied as it is by forthright declarations 
of ruinous war, is preparation for 
aggression, 

The fomentation of violence and re- 
bellion, through endless propaganda 
from all the organs of mass communi- 
cation, through skilled instigators dis- 
seminating hatred in the street, is prep- 
aration for aggression. 

President Nasser has been employing 
both of these methods to undermine the 
entire Near East. Iwas glad to hear that 
our Department of State, during the pro- 
Nasser rioting which recently threatened 
the Hashemite throne of Jordan, urged 
radio propagandists in Baghdad, Da- 
mascus, and Cairo to desist in their war 
against King Hussein. It was about time 
that we acknowledged that in today’s 
Arab world, words fiy across frontiers 
with the accuracy of missiles and with 
the same intent to kill. 

The President’s policy, as always, de- 
pends on interpretation and evaluation 
of the threat in the Near East. 

The threat to Israel was made explicit, 
as it has been innumerable times during 
the last 15 years, when Iraq, Syria, and 
Egypt signed their unity declaration in 
Cairo last month. 

In their relations with Israel, the Arab 
States have continually violated the 
principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter. Thus, it may seem rhetorical to 
cite that this new Arab unity declara- 
tion flaunts the charter once more. 
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The new union has a provision in its 
declaration of formation which includes 
provision for the destruction of Israel. 
The United Nations should find it intol- 
erable that the founding document of a 
new state, the United Arab Republic, 
which will undoubtedly become a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, should pro- 
vide for the destruction of another state 
which is also a member of the United 
Nations. 

It is dangerously incredible that the 
destruction of Israel should be a found- 
ing principle of the new United Arab 
Republic, as though it were a goal of the 
same status as economic union or cul- 
tural exchange. 

We have watched with all possible good 
will and considerable assistance the eco- 
nomic development of Egypt, Iraq, and 
Syria. We should have been able to wel- 
come their unity declaration. But the 
shocking paradox which betrays this dec- 
laration is all too clear. Instead of tak- 
ing a positive step toward progress, 
Egypt, Syria, and Iraq have taken a 
negative step—toward war. 

Those of us who contemplate with 
hope the struggle of oppressed peoples 
for freedom cannot but contemplate with 
fear a child of that struggle which is 
born deformed by hate. 

The outstanding element in Nasser’s 
pattern of international relations is his 
system of absolutes. “The friend of my 
enemy is my enemy,” the Arabs say, and 
that is all there is to it. A Near East 
regime may be friendly, but if it is not 
abjectly pro-Nasser, then its friendship 
is unacceptable. This is the absolutism 
that denies Jordan a place in the Arab 
future, despite the extensive assurances 
of King Hussein and his Prime Ministers 
that Jordan wishes to participate with 
all her heart and energy in Arab devel- 
opment. 

Even within the new union itself, it 
has become obvious that if Nasser is not 
inside the government, he is against it. 
Such is the nature of the conflict which 
has been aggravating Syria. 

It seems clear by this time that the 
Egyptian President makes peace only 
with those who swear him allegiance. He 
is the most powerful man in the Arab 
East. He may fulfill his declarations and 
lead the Arab world into a war against 
Israel which would end in disaster for 
humanity. 

The heart of the administration's 
statement is to do just this—to assure all 
our friends that the United States stands 
ready to preserve peace in the Near East, 
by whatever means it deems effective by 
the manifold channels of direct and in- 
direct diplomacy and/or by the adjust- 
ment of written and unwritten agree- 
ments. We must feel free to be firm at 
all times with any state in the region 
that defies our defense of peace and 
threatens to involve itself or anyone else 
in a needless conflict. 

Right now, there is an arms race in 
the Near East which has locked an eco- 
nomic and spiritual stranglehold on the 
inhabitants of that area. Israel is being 
forced to spend far beyond her means for 
defensive armaments. Her economic de- 
velopment since 1948 has been spectacu- 
lar. The individual’s income has risen 
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from $294 to $750. But this same in- 
dividual must carry one of the world’s 
highest tax burdens to pay for a defense 
establishment which, if it will not bring 
him peace in the real sense it will bring 
him some peace of mind. 

Egypt has been accumulating weapons 
over the years, to the great detriment of 
her impoverished people. Egypt has fed 
her children with American wheat—$576 
million worth of American aid has gone 
to Egypt since 1955. At the same time 
she has been training for battle, she has 
made purchases of arms of over $700 mil- 
lion from the Soviet Union since 1955. 
And she has urged her farmers to main- 
tain unnecessarily high cotton produc- 
tion in order to pay the Russians. Egypt 
is still suffering from the economic in- 
ertia that comes from a one-cash crop 
economy, not because she has lacked as- 
sistance in expanding it, but because her 
leader feels compelled to prepare for ag- 
gression, 

I have said in the past and I still be- 
lieve that the United States should see to 
it that economic assistance does not serve 
as a catalyst for the military aspirations 
of prospective aggressors. 

If there has been stalemate and paral- 
ysis in our own Government’s Near East 
policy, it has not been so grievous as the 
paralysis of the United Nations in deal- 
ing with the Arab war against Israel. 

Any resolution in the United Nations 
which censured the Arab states has been 
obstructed by a foreseeable voting aline- 
ment. 

The Soviet Union’s veto insulates the 
Arab bloc in the Security Council. In 
the General Assembly, 13 Arab states 
can always gather at least one-third of 
the votes needed to prevent passage of 
any resolution they oppose. 

At the recent Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference in Moshi, Tanganyika, we 
saw that Nasser has no trouble trading 
influence with the Russians and the 
Communist Chinese, just as he does in 
the United Nations. At that confer- 
ence, we heard the United States and 
Israel condemned in the same breath. 
And we understood in which market- 
place Nasser can meet most amicable 
with communism. 

The United Nations has been inca- 
pable of condemning Arab provocations 
against Israel in the past. There is no 
reason to believe that it will have bet- 
ter luck condemning the current prep- 
aration for aggression which is taking 
place in Egypt. 

For this reason, I am happy to hear 
the President assert that we will act on 
our own, even while acting within the 
U.N. framework, and even if action with- 
in that framework is unsuccessful. 

In dealing with the tension in the Near 
East, our State Department has been 
plagued by a conflict of goals. We wish 
to bar the entry of communism in the 
area. But in our attempt to keep the 
Arabs out of Moscow’s reach, we have 
hesitated to speak strongly in the de- 
fense of Israel. For many years, many 
of us in Congress have been arguing that 
these two goals are not mutually exclu- 
sive. That to guarantee the safety of 
Israel, our only democratic friend in the 
Middle East, is to tighten the contain- 
ment of communism, 
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At last, there has been strong and 
public recognition of this identity in a 
statement reinforcing our intention to 
give a security guarantee to Israel, to 
watch over her continued growth. We 
can do no less. We have guaranteed by 
other means the safety of our other 
stanch allies throughout the world. 

The most successful implementation 
of the President’s policy will be non- 
implementation. We declare our firm 
intention to defend peace in order that 
no action will have to be taken “to pre- 
vent or put a stop to” aggression. 

If there is still some reasonable judg- 
ment left to the hate-ridden Arab world, 
then this brief, pointed statement by the 
American President should still be worth 
more in meaning than the tirades of 
Radio Cairo. 


Republicans Have the Best Candidates in 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Herald Tribune recently car- 
ried a very interesting letter to the editor 
written by Hon. WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. The article was entitled 
“Republicans Have the Best Candidates 
in Years,” and I wish to commend our 
distinguished colleague for taking the 
time and trouble to write this letter. I 
am delighted to see that the New York 
Herald Tribune is printing thoughtful 
letters of this type from notable Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike about im- 
portant issues and personalities before 
our people. 

The Republican Party has a great deal 
to offer, both in the way of issues and in 
the way of topnotch candidates, and my 
good friend, BILL MILLER, has made a 
worthwhile contribution in his letter 
which follows below. 

REPUBLICANS HAVE THE BEST CANDIDATES IN 
YEARS 
To the HERALD TRIBUNE: 

To inspire the loyalty and win the sup- 
port of a majority of Americans in 1964 will 
require splendid candidates, constructive 
party principles and a proven record. The 
Republican Party approaches next year's 
election campaigns with these tangible as- 
sets. The Democratic Party does not. 

We shall have the good fortune, for ex- 
ample, to select our presidential ticket from 
> ila lars attractive and ar- 

ticulate personalities either party has put 
forward in years. The national spotlight is 
turning on at least a dozen Republican Gov- 
ernors, Senators, and Members of Congress 
who will provide us with magnificent presi- 
dential and vice presiden‘ial timber. The 
healthy competition set off by their follow- 
ers will vibrate through the Nation, captur- 
ing attention and rallying strength to the 
Republican Party. 


‘The chosen candidates will be able to point 
to a series of important Republican initia- 
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tives, contrasted with the Democratic Party's 


pressure forced a reluctant administration to 
belated recognition of the peril in Cuba and 
impelled the President at long last to clamp 
down on Soviet shipping. On that day, Oc- 
tober 22, the stock of the United States 
soared around the world, and at the polls 
in November the Democratic Party reaped 
the benefits of Republican firmness. 

Since then, as we know, the initiative has 
melted away. The White House permitted 
the Soviets to welsh on inspection of Cuban 
military areas, now seems content to coexist 
with a Soviet bastion 90 miles off shore, and 
receives Castro’s public praises for U.S. ac- 
tion in halting refugee raids on Cuba. 

On the domestic front, the first construc- 
tive step toward solving unemployment 
under this administration, the Manpower 
Retraining Act, was essentially a Republican 
measure. Early this year Republicans in- 
troduced the first legislation on education 
and civil rights. The Democratic civil rights 
bill, incidentally, came along over 2 years 
after the passionate promises of 1960. 

These are examples of Republican adher- 
ence to sound principle, as the deep antago- 
nisms within the Democratic Party render 
it impotent. The Nation faces urgent do- 
mestic and international problems, but the 
haloed youngsters in the White House wage 
war with the gentlemen who rule the Demo- 
cratic roost on Capitol Hill. Result: stale- 
mate and threats of a Southern purge. 

Members of Congress of both parties almost 
without exception report a “couldn’t-care- 
less” attitude toward the President’s pro- 
gram among their constituents. 

In the first 3 months of this year Gallup 
reported a 10-point drop in the Kennedy 
popularity. No candidate has prom- 
ised more and delivered less. One by 1 — 
the glittering Kennedy pledges—over 500 of 
them—are being junked. The New Frontier 
as & political philosophy stands revealed, ac- 
cording to one eminent Washington journal- 
ist and Kennedy biographer, as a “dud.” 

Nevertheless, Republicans face an uphill 
climb in 1964, and the battle will be fought 
on three major fronts: the big cities, the 
suburbs, and the South, Reasonable gains 
in these areas, added to the steady advances 
we have scored in State and local elections 
since 1960, can put us over the top next year. 

You will recall that in 1960, while we were 
losing the White House by a hair, we picked 
up 21 seats in Congress and 290 seats in State 
legislatures. 

In 1962 we added 2 House seats, a 
governorship, and 159 additional seats in 
State legislatures. At the same time we in- 
creased our turnout for the House of Repre- 
sentatives by 4,500,000, over 4 times the 
Democratic vote increase. Meanwhile, our 
vote in the South was jumping 224 percent. 
It’s still zooming. 

The most significant test of public opinion 
on the New Frontier’s policies which has 
occurred since 1962 was the special election 
held in the First mal District of 
California on January 22, 1963. This district, 
which went Democratic last November, was 
carried by Republican Don CLAUSEN in the 
special election. 

In April we elected a State legislator in 
Corpus Christi, Tex., and two members of the 
city council in North Augusta, S.C. Both 
were notable firsts in the history of the 
South. 

Earlier we sent a Republican to the 
Georgia Senate, 1 to the Mississippi House, 
and 12 to the Florida Legislature. 

In Michigan, after ending a 14-year = 
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an extremely large percentage of the vote in 
Detroit. 

In Chicago our candidate for mayor took 
44 percent of the vote, a 15-percent jump 
over the previous showing in the Chicago 
mayoralty contest. 

In Kansas City we lost city hall by a very 
slim margin, but our candidate carried 62.4 
percent of the vote in three heavily Negro 
wards, 

All of this shows that Republican organi- 
zational muscle is being built in the three 
major target areas mentioned. This effort 
will continue at an accelerated pace, and we 
shall continue to place emphasis on sound 
Republican principles. 

A major challenge to Republicans lies in 
communicating our more responsible posi- 
tions. Our mission is to teach that you do 
not get something for nothing from your 
Government. Any party which promises 
that—as the oppositon consistently has— 
undermines the foundations of America’s 
strength and is unworthy of the support of 
the citizens of a great nation. 

Republicans on the record have retained 
the stanch friendship and respect of our 
allies by a firm and wise foreign policy, have 
maintained a strong military posture, have 
kept the Nation at peace, and have created 
an economic climate at home which pro- 
duced record levels of prosperity. 

If we add to this constructive record, the 
magic ingredient of hard work in the pre- 
cincts, the Nation can look forward to Re- 
publican victory in 1964. 

WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
Chairman, Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

WASHINGTON. 


Senator Sam Ervin, of North Carolina, 
Urges Congress To Implement Sixth 
Amendment by Enactment of Legisla- 


tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
in the American Bar Association Journal, 
one of our distinguished and learned col- 
leagues, the Honorable Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. ErvIıN], wrote an 
article urging congressional attention 
and enactment of legislation. 

This scholarly thesis is worthy of all 
of our attention, and I therefore, Mr. 
President, ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at the close of the extension of my 
remarks. 

The senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina, a former practicing attorney and 
judge is exceptionally qualified to speak 
out on the subject about which he has 
written. The article is titled “Uncom- 
pensated Counsel: They Do Not Meet the 
Constitutional Mandate,” and it basically 
states that Congress should implement 
the right-to-counsel guarantee of the 
sixth amendment by enactment of legis- 
lation under which Federal districts may 
establish compensated-counsel systems 
to provide representation for indigents 
charged with crime. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNCOMPENSATED COUNSEL: THEY Do Nor 
MEET THE CONSTITUTIONAL MANDATE 
(By Sam J. Ervin, In., U.S. Senator from 
North Carolina) 


“If we are to keep our democracy, there 
must be one commandment: Thou shalt not 
ration justice.” 

These words of the late Judge Learned 
Hand remind us that justice is a keystone of 
our democracy and that we must be ever 
vigilant in providing for just and democratic 
processes. Unfortunately, we as a nation 
have not adequately provided for the ad- 
ministration of justice. In a very real sense, 
justice is being rationed in this country as a 
result of Congress failure to appropriate 
funds to guarantee counsel for indigent de- 
fendants in Federal courts. 

The financial resources of a defendant 
should be irrelevant to the administration 
of justice. If equal justice under law is 
to be more than a hollow phrase, then in- 
digent defendants must be afforded ade- 
quate counsel. A fundamental principle of 
our Nation is that law, not force, maintains 
the social order. And yet each year thou- 
sands of defendants are brought before the 
Federal bench without benefit of paid coun- 
sel. The forces of the Government, with 
experienced prosecutors, trained investigat- 
ing staffs, and expert witnesses, are pitted 
against a defendant whose appointed counsel 
must find the spare time to defend without 
compensation. 

The Constitution of the United States 
speaks for these defendants through the 
sixth amendment, which in part provides: 
“In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right * * * to have the 
Assistance of Counsel for his defense,” In 
1938 the Supreme Court defined the rights of 
an accused to representation in the Federal 
courts. In Johnson v, Zerbst (304 U.S, 458 
(1938)), the Court held it was necessary, 
even to establish jurisdiction of the trial 
court, that the accused be granted the right 
to counsel; without that right any judg- 
ment against him is void. The Court's hold- 
ing was very clear: “The sixth amendment 
withholds from Federal courts in all criminal 
proceedings the power and authority to de- 
prive an accused of his life or liberty unless 
he has or waives the assistance of counsel.” 
The Johnson case did not answer all the 
constitutional questions involving the right 
to counsel in the Federal courts; but it 
clearly stated that, if a defendant wished 
counsel and could not afford it, counsel must 
be provided. 

Twenty-five years have passed since that 
decision was pronounced, breathing life into 
the sixth amendment. And what has been 
done by the Federal Government to imple- 
ment the decision? The answer is: very 
little. 

In 1946 Congress recognized the constitu- 
tional mandate for counsel when the sixth 
amendment provision for counsel was re- 
stated in rule 44 of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure: 

“If the defendant appears in court without 
counsel, the court shall advise him of his 
right to counsel and assign counsel to rep- 
resent him at every stage of the proceeding 
unless he elects to proceed without counsel 
or is able to obtain counsel.” 

However, with the exception of legislation 
passed in 1960 providing for a Legal Aid 
Agency in the District of Columbia, Con- 
gress has done nothing to allow compensa- 
tion for those lawyers or agencies represent- 
ing the poor in Federal cases. The system of 
appointing uncompensated counsel has 
placed a great burden on the shoulders of 
the legal profession, The profession has per- 
formed admirably through the years, but the 
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system has proved unsatisfactory both for 
the defendant and his counsel. 

Some years ago when I was a young prac- 
ticing attorney in North Carolina, I was ap- 
pointed counsel for an indigent defendant 
in a capital case. The trial resulted in a 
conviction; I was awarded a fee of $12.50 by 
the court. After I filed notice of appeal, 
however, it cost me $84 for a transcript of 
the record. A local newspaper published an 
editorial saying, in effect, that the defendant 
was obviously guilty and that his lawyer was 
only appealing because of the huge fee in- 
volved. I was elected to the State legisla- 
ture shortly thereafter, and my first bill 
was one authorizing the State to pay for the 
trial transcript of an indigent defendant ap- 
pealing to the North Carolina Supreme 
Court. This, of course, was a State case, 
and the laws in North Carolina are consid- 
erably different today. But the situation I 
faced is analogous to that confronting many 
lawyers practicing in the Federal courts 
today. 

There is no provision even to reimburse 
counsel for out-of-pocket expenses; there are 
countless cases in which attorneys have 
borne heavy personal sacrifices to be certain 
that the defendant received a fair trial. 
Even an accused charged with a capital of- 
fense does not have the benefit of compen- 
sated counsel in the Federal courts. 

The following statement from the 1961 
study of the Senate Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights clearly sets forth the con- 
stitutional problem: 

“The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights wholeheartedly endorses legislation 
designed to assure competent legal counsel 
for indigent defendants in all Federal 
courts. 

“The subcommittee believes that this is 
necessary to achieve full compliance with the 
mandate of the sixth amendment to our 
Constitution that ‘in all criminal prosecu- 
tions, the accused shall enjoy the right * * * 
to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense.’ 

“The subcommittee believes further that 
the right to counsel as guranteed by the 
Constitution is a hollow right indeed if it is 
not accompanied by proper safeguards that 
all accused persons will be represented by 
adequate counsel—even those who cannot 
afford to pay for it.” 

There are many examples I could cite of 
unfairness to the accused because of lack of 
funds for defense. One in particular is il- 
lustrative. It was related to a House of Rep- 
resentatives subcommittee in 1959 by Wil- 
liam Reece Smith, Jr., past chairman of the 
American Bar Association Junior Bar Con- 
ference: 

This] involves a young attorney from 
Philadelphia, who was appointed to repre- 
sent an indigent who was unable to speak 
English. This particular assigned counsel 
states that he was practically as indigent 
as the defendant, and for that reason was 
unable to afford an interpreter in order to 
converse with his client. He, of course, 
sought the services of an interpreter through 
the court and eventually the Government 
did provide the interpreter, However, this 
provision was not made until the day of trial. 
And so for the first time both counsel and 
court heard the defendant’s side of the story 
while in the courtroom in the course of the 
trial. 

“It so developed in this particular instance 
that there was a witness to the event who 
might have been of great importance in the 
defense of the case. This witness was not 
made available, could not be made available 
under the circumstances, and in counsel's 
opinion the defendant was convicted as a 
result of this development.” 

This example is a startling one, but it is 
only one of a long list—all evidence that the 
constitutional guarantees are not being sat- 
isfied in the Federal courts. 
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YOUNG, UNPAID LAWYERS FREQUENTLY 
APPOINTED 


The accused is defended frequently by a 
young lawyer who either may take the case 
for experience or may have no yearning 
whatsoever for courtroom advocacy. Many 
judges understandably are inclined to ap- 
point young lawyers rather than other mem- 
bers of the bar with crowded schedules. This 
is not an indictment by any means of young 
lawyers or the Federal judges and their pro- 
cedures. Most young lawyers meet their re- 
sponsibilities in the courtroom with zeal and 
imagination. Generally speaking, the young 
man provides a good defense, but certainly 
in extremely serious matters the accused is 
entitled to the same defense as the person 
of means who can and will retain only a 
seasoned attorney, 

In addition to the constitutional problem, 
there is the great burden which is placed 
on members of the legal profession. In the 
1959 House of Representatives hearings the 
story was told of a lawyer in Wyoming who 
had long experience in criminal law and was 
in practice by himself. He was appointed 
to defend in a Federal criminal case which 
involved 10 days and 3 nights of actual trial 
time, plus considerable preparation, The 
Government presented 114 witnesses. For 
practical purposes the lawyer was required 
to close his office for 6 weeks. As a result, 
he was practically bankrupted. The lawyer 
himself should not fear indigency while de- 
fending the indigent. This unfairness to 
the accused and hardship on the bar are in- 
tolerable. They are not at all conducive to 
the effective administration of justice. 

Several years ago, in considering this mat- 
ter, the distinguished chairman of the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States, Judge 
Augustus N. Hand, spoke for the Conference: 

“To call upon lawyers constantly for un- 
paid service is unfair to them, and any at- 
tempt to do so is bound to break down after 
a time. To distribute such assignments 
among a large number of attorneys, in order 
to reduce the burden upon anyone, is to en- 
trust the representation of the defendant to 
attorneys who in many cases are not pro- 
ficient in criminal trials, whatever their gen- 
eral ability, and who for one reason or 
another cannot be depended upon for an ade- 
quate defense. Too often, under such cir- 
cumstances, the representation becomes little 
more than a form.” 

Congress not having acted to provide prac- 
tical implementation of the sixth amend- 
ment, the legal profession has attempted to 
alleviate the problem in some instances by 
utilizing defender services established for 
State and local courts. The Legal Aid So- 
ciety of New York, for example, established 
as a local service by private funds, will assign 
a lawyer to represent those accused of Fed- 
eral crime. But funds are so low within 
the local defender services that most of the 
115 now existing throughout the country can 
barely manage the heavy load in the State 
and local courts, much less be expanded to 
include the Federal system. (The National 
Legal Aid and Defender Association reported 
115 defender services throughout the United 
States as of March 1963. Twelve of these are 
financed completely by private funds and a 
few others by a combination of public-private 
funds.) 


LEGISLATION IS NEEDED TO FULFILL 
REQUIREMENT 

As population expands, society becomes 
more complex, and the legal profession be- 
comes more highly specialized. We can no 
longer expect the bar alone to implement 
what is a requirement under the Constitu- 
tion. Legislation providing for reasonable 
compensation has been before the Congress 
for more than 20 years, Support has come 
repeatedly from the Judicial Conference and 
the American Bar Association. Both deserve 
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praise for their tireless efforts. Every At- 
torney General since 1987 has asked enact- 
ment of legislation allowing compensation 
for counsel to represent the poor. 

Legislation which would permit appoint- 
ment of public defenders in populous dis- 
tricts and compensated assigned counsel in 
others has passed the Senate three times— 
in the 85th, 86th, and 87th Congresses. How- 
ever, these measures have never been re- 
ported to the House of Representatives for 
consideration. 

This year, for the first time, a President 

has allotted a portion of his state of the 
Union message to this problem, stating: 
“The right to competent counsel must be 
assured to every man accused of crime in the 
Federal courts, regardless of his means.” 
With this encouragement of the administra- 
tion and with the wholehearted support of 
the lawyers of the country, I am optimistic 
over the chances for passage during this 
Congress, 
On the same day that President Kennedy’s 
message was delivered, Senator KEATING, 
Senator Corron and I joined Senator HrusKa 
in introducing S. 63, “a bill to provide for 
representation of certain defendants in the 
Federal courts.” This is the same proposal 
we cosponsored last year and which passed 
the Senate. 

More recently, the President has sent to 
Congress a proposal which Senator EASTLAND 
introduced and Senator Hruska cosponsored 
as S. 1057. The same measure was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman CELLER as H.R. 4816. This pro- 
posed legislation, the Criminal Justice Act, 
is the product of months of study by the 
Special Committee on Poverty and the Ad- 
ministration of Federal Criminal Justice, 
under the chairmanship of Prof. Francis A. 
Allen, of the University of Michigan Law 
School. It differs in some respects from 
S. 63; however, the objectives are the same, 
and I am confident the differences can be 
resolved satisfactorily in committee. 


ACT MAKES LOCAL OPTION IMPLEMENTING KEY 

The Criminal Justice Act provides for com- 
pensated counsel plus auxiliary defense serv- 
ices. Local option is the implementing key 
to the bill, as each Federal district may 
choose a method of representation tailored 
entirely to fit its own needs and conditions. 
The choices authorized are these: (1) Ap- 
pointing private practitioners to be paid up 
to $15 an hour for each individual case; (2) 
establishing a Federal public defender office 
with appointing power in the judicial coun- 
cil of the circuit after recommendations from 
the Federal court; (3) appointing attorneys 
from local bar associations or legal aid so- 
cieties at the same rate as assigned individ- 
ual counsel; or (4) providing for any com- 
bination of these. 

Counsel is guaranteed at every stage of 
the criminal proceedings, beginning with the 
initial appearance of the accused before the 
US. commissioner and extending through 
the trial, sentencing, and appeal. The plan 
for each district will make provision for fur- 
nishing investigative, expert and other serv- 
ices to assist the defense counsel in prepar- 
ing and analyzing his case. These services 
may be employed either on an individual 
basis or through a defense-services agency. 

The proposal would apply to the defense 
of those persons financially unable to obtain 
an adequate defense. This would allow some 
defendants to defray part of the costs of 
their defense if they were able. 

To me, this act, and the essentially similar 
S. 63, presents the best plan to meet an acute 
national problem. Their greatest asset is 
flexibility. In some Federal districts the 
crime rate is very low and there is no need 
for full-time defenders. In other districts 
the need is being met to some extent 
by private agencies. In still other metropoli- 
tan districts, the crime rate is so great that 
only a full-time staff of public defenders 
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could provide an efficient and satisfactory 
answer. The important point is that each 
year more than 9,000 defendants (not in- 
cluding those in the District of Columbia), 
or more than one-third of all criminal de- 
fendants in Federal district courts, are not 
able to provide for their defense. Congress 
must act for them. The proposal under con- 
sideration allows each locality to choose its 
own method: The choice will be up to the 
area judicial conference and the local dis- 
trict judge. This provision is designed to 
eliminate political interference. By the same 
token, politics will be absent from the choice 
of defenders, since the administration will 
have no voice in the appointments, as it 
does with U.S. attorneys. 


SOME OBJECTIONS RAISED TO PUBLIC DEFENDERS 


The biggest objection to our approach, as 
I see it, concerns the provision allowing dis- 
tricts to adopt a public-defender system. 
Many feel that placing the defense in the 
hands of the Government would be a step 
toward a police state. This danger should 
not be minimized. After years of unsuccess- 
ful searching, however, it appears impossible 
to find an effective and economical means of 
guaranteeing counsel other than through an 
organized service. Experience with long- 
established defender organizations, further- 
more, has shown their attorneys to be com- 
petent, zealous, and no more apathetic than 
their colleagues in the prosecutor's office. I 
feel certain that the local bar associations 
can be counted on to see that the defenders 
perform their duties properly. 

Another frequent objection is that a 
public-defender system would eliminate the 
traditional freedom in choosing an attorney. 
However, I fail to see how an accused indi- 
vidual, friendless and penniless, now has any 
choice, Of course, we know that he does not 
under the present system of appointing un- 
compensated counsel. 

Under present statutes, rules, constitu- 
tional provisions, and recent court decisions, 
the rights of a defendant are many. If any- 
thing, it would appear from some cases that 
the criminally accused in Federal court today 
is in many ways better protected than 
society. 

For instance, under the Supreme Court 
ruling of 1957 in Mallory v. U.S. (354 U.S 
449), it was held that a voluntary confession 
of a convicted and self-confessed rapist was 
inadmissible as evidence because of the 
delay in taking him before a committing 
magistrate. The Court held that a delay of 
7½ hours in arraigning the prisoner violated 
Rule 5(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, which requires that an arrested 
person be taken before a committing officer 
without “unnecessary delay.” Recently in 
Killough v. U.S., No. 16,398, the Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
greatly extended the Mallory doctrine. In 
Killough the court not only used the Mallory 
doctrine to throw out a voluntary ad- 
mission of the accused made prior to 
his arraignment, but extended this doc- 
trine to invalidate an admission made 
after arraignment on the ground that it was 
prompted by the first admission, which was 
inadmissible under Mallory. Thus, the first 
confession, which the court of appeals felt 
was obtained in violation of Rule 5(a), was 
deemed to invalidate the later confession, 
even though the second confession was 
obtained in full compliance with the 
Federal rules and there was never an allega- 
tion by the defendant that the confession 
had been anything but voluntarily given. 

Notwithstanding the many rights of crimi- 
nal defendants in Federal courts today, a 
defendant’s financial inadequacy must not 
preclude his having an adequate defense, as 
guaranteed by the sixth amendment. 

Society is not well protected when an 
accused is convicted due to inadequate 
representation and is thereby embittered over 
our legal process, When a prisoner is re- 
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leased from confinement, he is worth some- 
thing to himself and society only if he 
returns with a desire to find his place, make 
proper adjustments, and live a productive 
and useful life. 

Until a prisoner’s bitterness over an unfair 
legal process has been overcome, the cor- 
rectional process will not work. If a poor 
prisoner leaves the courtroom with hate for 
& legal system because he rightly believes 
he has been defended inadequately, the 
chances for his rehabilitation are meager 
indeed. 

Nor is society protected when defendants 
are released because of a technical error in 
the legal process. Law enforcement officers 
and prosecutors strongly prefer that ade- 
quate defense be available for persons 
accused of crime. 

Chances are lessened for the overruling of 
convictions on error when adequate defense 
has been provided. In addition, most prose- 
cutors prefer to enter the courtroom know- 
ing that the conduct of trial will not be 
interrupted or prolonged by incompetent 
or unwilling defense counsel. 

Society and the defendant both are pro- 
tected by the right to counsel as guaranteed 
in the sixth amendment, If a defendant 
is to take advantage of his legal rights, he 
must have competent counsel; in the Fed- 
eral system today, such counsel is not guar- 
anteed. The defendant's rights are useless 
to him if he does not know what they are 
or how to use them. 

The wealthy defendant need never fear 
an inadequate defense. It is now up to Con- 
gress to eliminate that fear for the indigent. 
In these days when our Nation is spending 
billions in aiding the poor of a multitude of 
other countries, when we are forced to spend 
more billions for national defense, I believe 
we can and must afford the cost to defend 
the basic rights of the poor here at home, 


American Bar Association Joins the Op- 
position to “Quality Stabilization” 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Bar Association has joined 
with others in registering its concern 
over the so-called quality stabilization 
bills pending before the Congress. 
Prof. Glen Weston, of the George Wash- 
ington University Law School, recently 
expressed the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s opposition to “any proposed legis- 
lation which would attempt to create a 
Federal right of enforcement of resale 
price maintenance by private persons.” 
Professor Weston’s own analysis of the 
legislation now before the Congress is so 
cogent and so forceful that I take this 
occasion to bring it to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

The analysis follows: 

STATEMENT OF GLEN E. WESTON, PROFESSOR 
or LAW, THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 


My name is Glen E. Weston. I am a pro- 
fessor of antitrust and trade regulation law 
at the George Washington University Law 
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School here in Washington, D.C. I am a 
member of the bar in the District of Co- 
lumbia and in Virginia. I have taught law 
since 1949 and trade regulation law since 
1952, Before becoming a full-time teacher 
I practiced law with the law firm of McFar- 
land & Sellers in Washington, D.C: I ap- 
pear here today on behalf of the American 
Bar Association. I am currently chairman 
of the subcommittee on fair trade and im- 
plementing Federal legislation of the section 
of antitrust law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. I am grateful to you for affording 
me this opportunity of presenting the views 
of the association, the antitrust section, and 
my personal views. 

On August 9, 1962, at the annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association in San 
Francisco, Calif., the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association adopted the 
following resolution, upon the recommenda- 
tion of its antitrust law section: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Asso- 
ciation disapproves of und opposes Senate 
Joint Resolution 159, 87th C and 
any proposed legislation which would at- 
tempt to create a Federal right of enforce- 
ment of resale price maintenance by private 
persons; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the officers and council 
of the section of antitrust law are directed 
to urge such opposition and disapproval 
upon the proper committees of Congress 
in connection with any legislation embody- 
ing any such concept.” 

While the resolution referred to Senate 
Joint Resolution 159 of the 87th Congress, 
may I call your attention to the fact that 
it expresses opposition to “any proposed 
legislation which would attempt to create a 
Federal right of enforcement of resale price 
maintenance by private persons.” The offi- 
cers and council of the section of antitrust 
law, who were directed to urge such oppo- 
sition upon the proper committees of 
Congress, are of the opinion that H.R. 3669 
and the various other quality stabilization 
bills currently pending are clearly within 
the terms of the house of delegates resolu- 
tion. For this reason I was requested by 
them to appear before you today to rep- 
resent the association in urging disapproval 
of these bills. 

The policymaking body of the American 
Bar Association is its house of delegates, 
composed of some 250 members, about one- 
half of whom are delegates elected to rep- 
resent State and local bar associations. 
Resolutions, when approved by the house, 
become the official policy of the American 
Bar Association. The comments and sup- 
porting data included in reports of sections 
or committees of the association are not a 
part of the official policy but are the views 
of the section or committe submitting them. 
The council of the section of antitrust law 
submitted a report to accompany its recom- 
mendations to the house of delegates. 

I do not want to take your valuable time 
today reading this entire report, but will 
merely summarize the conclusions for you, 
and invite you to read the fuller statement 
which is attached as an appendix to this 
statement. 

First. The section of antitrust law feels 
that there are significant uncertainties in the 
bill. Although a right of revocation and to 
sue is given for “bait merchandising prac- 
tices” and “misrepresentation” these terms 
are undefined. This could proyoke consid- 
erable trivial litigation and thus result in 
harassment and injury to business concerns. 
“Bait merchandising” in particular is an 
uncertain term. If it were defined merely to 
include the flagrant type of loss-leader sell- 
ing it would be somewhat less objectionable 
but its vagueness may lead to attempts to 
apply it to many other types of practices 
and could result in harassing litigation that 
might injure business concerns whom the 
proponents desire to protect. 
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Second. The most fundamental objection 
of the Section of Antitrust Law is to the 
granting of power to brand owners to con- 
trol resale prices. This goes far beyond any 
requirements needed to control loss-leader 
selling and is inconsistent with basic anti- 
trust policy of reliance upon price and other 
competition. Exemptions should be enacted 
only in com circumstances. 

Third. The antitrust law section feels that 
the quality stabilization bills would be an 
unwarranted intrusion upon the public pol- 
icy of the States. There are now about 27 
States plus the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico in which resale price mainte- 
nance enforcement against nonsigning deal- 
ers is considered contrary to the State's leg- 
islative or constitutional policy. Moreover, 
the present bills by asserting a paramount 
Federal policy probably deny to the States 
the right to legislate in this significant area 
of economic policy. Indeed, in some States 
such as Montana, Utah, and perhaps Idaho 
(where the question is pending on appeal), 
there are State constitutional provisions 
which prohibit resale price fixing. Other 
States such as Texas prohibit such practices 
by statute. H.R. 3669 and similar bills would 
therefore impose upon these States a price 
maintenance system that such States have 
declared contrary to their policy. The Fed- 
eral courts would also have transferred to 
them the burden of policing resale price 
maintenance through litigation without re- 
gard to the amount in controversy. 

Finally, speaking only for myself as an in- 
dividual and a teacher of trade regulation 
law I would like to give my further personal 
reasons why I think quality stabilization 
should not be enacted. The remainder of my 
statement is not to be attributed to the 
American Bar Association or its antitrust law 
section. And let me first assure you that 
I am not paid or retained by anyone. My 
only interests are those of a teacher, con- 
sumer and citizen who is interested in the 
maintenance of a strong, free, private com- 
petitive enterprise I think that the 
general objectives of those who have intro- 
duced these bills of trying to help small 
businessmen, improve quality and protect 
consumers against deception are laudable. 
As a teacher of trademark law as well as 
antitrust law I also believe that a system 
of reasonably strong protection of trade- 
marks is a sina qua non of free competitive 
enterprise. But I believe that these quality 
stabilization bills will not achieve the ob- 
jectives that some of you in good faith think 
that they will. Instead, you are asked to 
enact one of the most drastic departures 
from a free enterprise system that has ever 
been before Congress. It would in reality 
throw the baby of price competition out 
with the bath water of the loss leader and 
bait merchandising. I am confident of the 
sincerity of those who have introduced these 
bills but in my opinion the very name “qual- 
ity stabilization” is misleading because it 
erroneously implies that the bill will achieve 
quality control and obscures the stark truth 
that this is primarily a price-fixing bill. At 
the moment consumers are blissfully un- 
aware of the purport of this bill. If the real 
effect of this bill were made known to the 
American public, Congress would be inun- 
dated with protests by consumers. If it is 
enacted and put into effect I think you are 
going to witness a severe reaction from con- 
sumers all over the Nation. 

These quality stabilization bills are de- 
signed to aid three classes of persons: brand 
owners, small dealers, and consumers. How- 
ever, I sincerely believe there are substantial 
unanticipated problems in the bills that can 
boomerang and cause trouble for each of 
these groups: 

A. QUALITY STABILIZATION PRESENTS SEVERE 
PROBLEMS FOR BRAND OWNERS 

There are severe problems for brand own- 

ers in these bills that ought to make them 
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think twice about supporting these bills or 
using them if enacted. 

1. Since these bills do not authorize any 
agreement or combination a brand owner 
may find himself violating the Sherman Act 
and FTC Act when his dealers in complete 
good faith try to cooperate in enforcement. 
These bills thus create a dangerous trap for 
brand owners. Unlike fair trade, the trade- 
mark owner is the only person authorized 
to bring suit or enforce the provisions of the 
bills. This means the brand owner alone 
must bear the cost of enforcement of his 
price stabilization system. While he may do 
this by revocation of the right to sell as well 
as suit against the price cutting dealer it is 
doubtful whether he can either invoke or 
accept any assistance from dealers in detect- 
ing violations and policing. Nothing in the 
bill authorizes agreements with dealers or 
indicates that dealers may help. Under 
United States v. Parke, Davis & Co., 362 U.S. 
29 (1960), a refusal to deal must be kept 
strictly unilateral to keep it from becoming 
an unlawful “combination” to fix prices vio- 
lative of section 1 of the Sherman Act. Un- 
solicited aid from dealers in detecting 
violations or even oral assurances by dealers 
that they will adhere to a manufacturer's 
suggested prices are unlawful as some persons 
interpret the Parke, Davis case. While an 
amendment might be drafted to overcome 
this, such an amendment would convert the 
bills into a mere authorization of price- 
fixing agreements and also destroy the claim 
that the resale price maintenance provisions 
are voluntary with the brand owner. Such 
an amendment would also unwisely permit 
dealers to pressure brand owners into price 
fixing even though brand owners do not de- 
sire to do so. 

2. A second danger for brand owners in 
this bill is that it may cause a substantial 
increase in product liability claims against 
them. This danger arises partly from the 
provision in paragraph (10) of the bill (H.R. 
3669) that subjects the brand owner to ju- 
risdiction in every Federal district in which 
his goods are sold. This jurisdiction is sole- 
ly for purposes of suits by consumers arising 
out of alleged misrepresentations by the 
owner as to size, capacity, quality, condition, 
model, or age of the goods. Although this 
does not expressly create a right of action, it 
seems to imply the existence of one. While I 
do not quarrel with creation of a right of 
action on behalf of consumers for misrepre- 
sentation by brand owners, this provision, 
coupled with other provisions in the bill giv- 
ing some control over retail dealers, may ar- 
guably go much beyond that. They may 
result in a substantial increase in the trend 
toward absolute liability for any defects in 
the goods, particularly in those States that 
still cling to the so-called “privity” doctrine. 
In other words, the control over dealers pro- 
vided in this bill may create “privity” be- 
tween the brand owner and the retail pur- 
chaser that will make the brand owner liable 
to the ultimate consumer for any defects in 
the product. Now this may be good; in fact, 
I think it probably is. But is this what you 
intend, and do brand owners realize its po- 
tential effect? Do they realize it could result 
in substantial increase in their insurance 
costs? I doubt whether they have even 
thought about it much. 

3. A third problem for brand owners is in- 
creased difficulty in complying with the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. Normally a brand owner 
who sells to wholesalers is not responsible 
under the Robinson-Patman Act for price or 
service discrimination resulting from the 
wholesaler’s resales to retailers. Retailers 
who purchase from wholesalers are not con- 
sidered purchasers or customers of the brand 
owners. But under cases such as American 
News Co. v. FTC (300 F. 2d 104 (2d Cir. 
1962)) (certiorari denied) the control that 
this bill gives to brand owners over retail 
dealers who purchase from independent 
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wholesalers may be enough to make such 
dealers be considered purchasers from the 
brand owner. This could mean that some 
brand owners will have hundreds or thou- 
sands of new purchasers or customers to 
whom they must proportionalize all adver- 
tising allowances and all promotional serv- 
ices or facilities. It may also arguably make 
the brand owner liable for any discrimina- 
tion practiced by his wholesalers. Again I 
doubt seriously if brand owners have realized 
this problem. 

4. Another serious drawback for many 
brand owners is that this bill may preclude 
a brand owner from selling private brand 
goods to mass merchandisers even through 
the price differential is fully cost justified 
or is made to meet competition. Paragraph 
11(B) of H.R. 3669 creates a defense if the 
dealer shows that plaintiff has sold the same 
kind of goods of like grade and quality to 
another person similarly situated under 
more favorable terms or at lower prices. 
This would create a Robinson-Patman type 
defense of discrimination. But there is a 
notable complete absence of mention of any 
cost justification or meeting competition 
privilege. From this it may be interpreted 
to mean that a brand owner who tries to 
keep small dealers happy by fixing resale 
prices with high margins while still main- 
taining his volume by selling private brand 
goods may find himself in difficulty. I do 
not know whether this is intended by the 
drafters of the bill or whether it is a 
“sleeper” planted by someone who does not 
like private brands. They are permissible 
under Robinson-Patman when any price dif- 
ferential is cost justified and there is no 
sound reason why this proposed legislation 
should in effect, preclude them under such 
circumstances. 

5. Brand owners may find quality stabili- 
zation very expensive and troublesome to 
enforce. The superimposing of quality sta- 
bilization on top of State fair trade laws and 
the Miller-Tydings and McGuire Acts cre- 
ates a lot of confusion and uncertainty. 
Some types of conduct will thus be per- 
mitted under some State laws and other 
types under Federallaw. Suits may be pend- 
ing in both State and Federal courts dealing 
with similar conduct. The many unan- 
swered legal problems arising out of such a 
situation will mean many attempted de- 
fenses and subterfuges and a high cost of 
enforcement. Moreover, the bill is com- 
pletely silent and therefore ambiguous con- 
cerning the status of such things as trade-in 
allowances and trading stamps which have 
caused a great deal of trouble in fair trade 
States. Finally, since discount houses are 
thoroughly entrenched in most States it is 
going to take a long, expensive litigation 
effort to halt their discounting—if it can be 
accomplished. Such subterfuges as cover- 
ing the trademark with tape, making a few 
scratches on an appliance and calling it dam- 
aged or secondhand, overvaluing trade-ins 
and the like are likely to be employed. 


B. PROBLEMS FOR SMALL DEALERS IN QUALITY 
STABILIZATION 


There are some ways in which small dealers 
may be injured as a result of quality stabili- 
zation: — 

1. Dealers may be prosecuted under the 
Sherman Act or be sued for treble damages 
for “combining” with brand owners if they 
attempt to help in reporting violations or 
cooperate in enforcement. As I mentioned 
earlier these bills do not contain any author- 
ization for agreements or combinations be- 
tween brand owners and dealers. The Parke, 
Davis rule requiring strict unilateral action 
by the brand owner is presumably still in 
effect. In a recent Federal district court 
case, Klein v. American Luggage Works, Inc., 
206 F. Supp. 924 (D. Del. 1962), two retailers 
were held liable for treble damages along 
with the brand owner because they “volun- 
teered assistance in the ascertainment of 
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noncomplying dealers” in a refusal-to-deal 
price maintenance system. The present bills 
do not contain anything that would change 
this part of the rule of this case. Therefore 
there is real danger to dealers under quality 
stabilization. 

2. Quality stabilization may give some 
substantial advantages to chain stores, mail 
order houses and department stores. 
In some ways quality stabilization may give 
mass merchandisers advantages over inde- 
pendent dealers. It should give greater in- 
centive for the use of private label merchan- 
dise by such mass merchandisers. The 
independent dealer will find his hands tied by 
quality stabilized pricing so that he is unable 
to meet the price competition of such private 
brand products. A surprisingly large per- 
centage of the suits brought under fair trade 
laws have been against small dealers—not 
just chain stores or discount houses. Chain 
stores and other mass merchandisers also 
have greater capital to invest in advertising 
or in servicing stabilized products and thus 
may grow even more rapidly with guaranteed 
margins. 

8. The lack of a right of action for com- 
peting dealers makes them dependent solely 
upon the brand owner for enforcement. If 
brand owners are slow to bring suit, the 
dealer may suffer losses for which he has no 
right of action against anyone. Experience 
under fair trade has shown that many brand 
owners are not enthusiastic about maintain- 
ing such litigation since it is expensive and 
is largely for the benefit of the dealer rather 
than the brand owner. Small dealers may 
find themselves afraid to cut prices because 
of fear of revocation under quality stabiliza- 
tion, afraid to complain of price cuts by 
competitors because of possible Sherman Act 
claims against them, and unable to bring 
suit on their own behalf. What recourse do 
they have under such circumstances? 

4. Small dealers may find themselves faced 
with threats of revocation of their right to 
resell trademarked articles. There is no re- 
quirement that price cutting or “bait mer- 
chandising” be intentional to be grounds for 
revocation. Mistakes by employees or sales- 
men might be grounds for revocation of a 
dealer's right to resell. And since brand 
owners must use diligence in enforcement, 
there is some question as to how far they 
may go in overlooking such violations. Con- 
sequently there may be some danger that 
small dealers may find themselves cut off 
from their sources of supply or being named 
as defendants in litigation under this pro- 
posed legislation. 


C. CONSUMERS WILL BE DAMAGED BY THIS 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


1. Although one of the stated purposes of 
this legislation is to protect consumers 
against bait merchandising and misrepre- 
sentation, the bills do not provide effective 
remedies for this purpose. Why is the con- 
sumer given no right of action for such prac- 
tices? More significantly, why isn’t the 
Federal Trade Commission’s jurisdiction en- 
larged to reach such practices merely “affect- 
ing commerce” if the real purpose is to pro- 
tect consumers? Why aren’t competitive 
dealers given a right of action? These sig- 
nificant omissions make the bait advertising 
and misrepresentation provisions of these 
bills ineffective as a means of protecting 
consumers and create a suspicion that their 
principal purpose is to soft-pedal the price- 
fixing provisions by equating discounting 
with misrepresentation. 

2. There is a strange omission of any 
requirement, guarantee or assurance of high 
quality products, except for the pretentious 
title “quality stabilization” which seems to 
imply a paramount intention to achieve 
quality control. Why isn’t it a good defense 
to a suit by the brand owner for the dealer 
to show the brand owner's product was of 
poor quality? Why aren’t consumers who 
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will be required to pay fixed prices given 
recourse against the brand owner who sells 
a poor quality product? There is little rea- 
son to believe that these quality stabilization 
bills will aid materially in improving qual- 
ity since the bills signally fail to contain 
adequate means of assuring quality. 

3. Consumers will be damaged because 
resale price maintenance on trademarked 
commodities facilitates horizontal price fix- 
ing between competing brands even in the 
absence of actual agreement. These bills 
purport to permit only the elimination of 
intrabrand competition but they will sig- 
nificantly lessen competition between rival 
brands since they contain insufficient safe- 
guards. There is nothing to prevent rival 
brand owners from announcing stabilized 
resale prices that are identical or virtually 
so, as long as they did not agree among 
themselves to do so. The only limitation in 
the bill is the “free and open competition” 
requirement but under fair trade this has 
sometimes been interpreted as being met 
even though there were only two competitive 
producers. Professor Walter Adams, the 
most sophisticated economist favoring fair 
trade, has advocated more stringent inter- 
pretation of the “free and open competition” 
limitation, but the only State that has 
applied it with any degree of strictness is 
Pennsylvania. Instead of the greatly inade- 
quate “free and open competition” require- 
ment, why don’t you write into this bill a 
requirement that there be “free and effective 
price competition’ between the stabilized 
commodity and similar products produced 
or distributed by others? This would limit 
price stabilization to products where a sub- 
stantial degree of interbrand price com- 
petition exists and the consumer has real 
alternatives. The courts or the FTC could 
then preclude resale price maintenance 
when there was insufficient interbrand 
competition. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let me emphasize my per- 
sonal opinion that the objectives of this pro- 
posal are good but the means employed are 
unsound. A far more effective means of 
dealing with the loss-leader problem, if you 
feel new legislation is needed, would be a Fed- 
eral sales-below-cost statute modeled after 
those in effect in about one-half of the 
States (such as S. 1804 of the 87th Cong.). 
Misrepresentation and bait merchandising 
affecting interstate commerce could be more 
effectively dealt with by such legislative 
proposals as the Lindsay-Javits bill (H.R. 
4651 and S. 1038) that would create a right 
of action for “unfair commercial activities in 
or affecting commerce.” The quality stabili- 
zation bills are drastic proposals. They go 
far beyond fair trade because they would 
create a nationwide price-fixing system en- 
forceable in the Federal courts. They are so 
replete with legal problems and pitfalls that 
the main beneficiaries will be lawyers not 
brand owners, dealers or consumers. What 
Kind of answer can you give to the unem- 
ployed workers, the low wage laborers, the 
retired pensioners, the disgracefully under- 
paid public school teachers and the under- 
privileged in our society if they find them- 
selves required to pay higher prices for such 
items as packaged foods, clothing, aspirin, 
first aid supplies, toothpaste, shaving cream, 
razor blades and other necessities? I have 
read a good many economic studies con- 
cerning the effects of fair trade and they are 
conflicting in their conclusions; perhaps no 
one can say with complete certainty exactly 
what the long-range effects will be. In my 
opinion the most objective and reliable 
studies point to the probability that con- 
sumer prices will be materially increased. 
At any rate it seems to me you should not 
enact this drastic departure from a free en- 
terprise system unless you are quite certain 
it will not have such an undesirable result. 
Can you honestly say that you are certain 
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it will not increase consumer prices? I do 
not see how anyone can. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, SECTION OF 
ANTITRUST LAw—RECOMMENDATION 

The section of antitrust law recommends 
that the house of delegates adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion disapproves of and opposes Senate Joint 
Resolution 159, 87th Congress, and any pro- 
posed legislation which would attempt to 
create a Federal right of enforcement of 
resale price maintenance by private persons; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the officers and council 
of the section of antitrust law are directed 
to urge such opposition and disapproval 
upon the proper committees of Congress in 
connection with any legislation embodying 
any such concept.” 

REPORT 
1. Background 

On May 18, 1959, the board of governors 
of the American Bar Association adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Asso- 
ciation disapproves of and opposes any 
amendment of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act which would further expand the 
philosophy of so-called fair trade acts and 
create a Federal right of action in the en- 
forcement of fair trade contracts; and be it 
further 


“Resolved, That the officers and council 
of the section of antitrust law are directed 
to urge such opposition and disapproval 
upon the proper committees of Congress in 
connection with any legislation embodying 
any such amendment.” 

In February 1962 a proposal by the anti- 
trust section to update this recommendation 
as a current expression of the association 
was considered at the midwinter meeting 
of the ABA’s house of delegates in Chicago. 
At that meeting consideration of a proposal 
by the antitrust section to oppose legisla- 
tion creating a Federal right of action in the 
enforcement of fair trade contracts was post- 
poned to the August meeting of the house 
of delegates. (During the 85th, 86th, and 
87th several bills had been intro- 
duced which would create in some form a 
Federal right of action for the enforcement 
of fair trade contracts entered into under 
State law.) 

Since the February 1962 meeting attention 
has been directed to Senate Joint Resolution 
159, the Quality Stabilization Act proposal 
introduced by Senators HUMPHREY, CAPE- 
HART, and others on February 21, 1962.2 
While hearings were held on S. 1722 on July 
25 and 27 and August 28, 1961, it is under- 
stood that they will not be printed in the 
light of the shift of interest to Senate Joint 
Resolution 159. Hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 159 have been held by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. In the course of 
the hearings the heads of the two principal 
antitrust enforcement agencies (Lee Loev- 
inger, Assistant Attorney General in Charge 
of the Antitrust Division, Department of 
Justice, and Paul Rand Dixon, chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission), testified in op- 
position to Senate Joint Resolution 159, 


2. Provisions of Senate Joint 
Resolution 159 


The resolution opens with six recitals set- 
ting forth legislative statements of objec- 
tives, A key recital refers to unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices “such ass 
store-traffic baiting and misrepresentation as 


Companion proposals and those who in- 
troduced them include H.J. Res. 636 (Harris), 
H.J. Res. 637 (Mack), H.R. Res. 639 (Tollef- 
son), H.R. 10517 (McMillan), and H.R. 10335 
(Madden). (A joint resolution is used 
ordinarily to effect tem extension or 
suspension of existing statutes.) 
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to the size, capacity, quality, condition, 
model, or age” of branded goods, “all tending 
to destroy unfairly the value” of brands? to 
their owners, to smaller resellers, and to the 
public. Among the effects of these practices 
recited is a tendency to diminish the volume 
of branded products moving in commerce, 
thereby reducing producers’ incentive to 
maintain the value of their goods and pro- 
ducing other value-diluting consequences 
(“substitutions of inferior labor and ma- 
terials forced by the downward spiral of un- 
restrained predatory pricing on popular 
identified products, in the fields of goods, 
drugs and beverages, public health, 
and in other fields, endangers (sic) public 
safety”). Recognition of the property right 
in a brand and the goodwill associated 
therewith is also recited. 

The operative provisions of the resolution 
would amend Section 5(a) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, 15 U.S.C.A., Sec. 
45(a), by adding eight new paragraphs, (7) 
to (14). The new paragraphs may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

7. A brand owner is deemed to retain his 
property rights in the brand and associated 
good will regardless of any transfer of the 
goods to which the brand relates. Any per- 
son who resells branded goods in commerce 
may use the brand but only in effecting re- 
sale of such goods, and subject to (8). 

8. When goods usable for the same general 
purpose are available to the public from 
sources other than the brand owner, the 
right of any person to use the brand in re- 
selling may be revoked (on written notice) 
by the brand owner on the ground that the 
reseller (a) has used branded goods “in 
furtherance of bait merchandising prac- 
tices”; (b) has with notice advertised, of- 
fered for sale or sold such goods at prices 
other than at the brand owner's currently 
established resale prices; or (c) with intent 
to deceive, has “published misrepresentation 
concerning such goods.” 

9. Nothing in (8) shall abridge the right 
of the reseller, in the regular course of his 
business and within a reasonable time after 
revocation, to sell the goods in his possession 
on the date of revocation, so long as he does 
not violate (8) in so selling. A procedure 
is established for the reseller to offer his in- 
ventory to the brand owner at the price he 
paid for them; if the offer is not accepted, 
the reseller may sell the goods without 
restriction as to price so long as his advertise- 
ments or offers state the fact of revocation 
as to goods not in his possession on the 
revocation date. 

10. A reseller who sells under the brand 
name after revocation commits an act of 
unfair competition and is liable in a civil 
action for damages and injunctive relief by 
the brand owner, in any U.S. district court 
in which the defendant resides or is found 
or has an agent, without respect to the 
amount in controversy; the owner may re- 
cover the cost of suit including reasonable 
attorneys’ fees. 

11. Lack of due diligence in revoking as 
to competing resellers who are violating (8) 
is specifically set forth as a defense. 

The other paragraphs are saving and 
definitional provisions, and include antitrust 
exemption language and a statement that the 
Miller-Tydings and McGuire Acts, inter alia, 
are not modified or repealed. 

3. Objectives of Senate Joint Resolution 159 

Senator Humpurey’s statement introduc- 
ing the quality stabilization resolution em- 
phasized the following reasons in support 
of the legislation: * 


This report uses the “term brand” as a 
reference to “brand name, or trademark” as 
used in the resolution. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 108, pt. 2, 
pp. 2711-2714. A list of over 50 national 
trade associations supporting the measure 
was — to Senator HUMPHREY'S re- 
mar 
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1. The resolution is merely an extension 
of the trademark laws enabling a brand 


2. The resolution would permit a reseller 
to remove the brand from the product—“thus 
separating the physical property, which he 
owns, from the goodwill, which is another's 
property”—and then sell at any price. 

3. The legislation would be permissive and 
would leave decision as to enforcement in 
the hands of the brand owner. 

4. The proposal would permit the con- 
tinuance of independent retailing and pro- 
vide assurance to consumers that quality 
tested and reliable products will continue to 
be available. 

5. In the light of increasing numbers of 
bankruptcies of small business concerns, the 
proposed legislation is essential to competi- 
tive survival of hundreds of thousands of in- 
dependent businessmen. 

Several of these reasons have been equally 
appropriate in past consideration of fair 
trade legislation and have been reviewed in 
detail by many commentators in the past. 
The most compelling reason now offered in 
support of the quality stabilization proposal 
would seem to be the reference to the current 
plight of independent retailers, particularly 
in the light of the present phenomenon of 
widespread discount selling. The inroads of 
discount operations on sales of traditional 
retail stores have no doubt been substan- 
tial—“Last year, according to trade sources, 
discounters grossed more than $4 billion in 
sales.“ 4 

The extent to which there has been a 
substantial causal relationship between re- 
tailing of branded goods at prices below those 
established or suggested by manufacturers 
and small business failures is, of course, a 
difficult factual issue involving many and 
complex considerations. Wholly apart from 
the question whether the proposal is the 
appropriate solution, reliable probative evi- 
dence of such a relationship would undoubt- 
edly be significant in any differentiation of 
the present setting from that confronting 
Congress during its consideration of pro- 
posed Federal fair trade legislation in recent 
years. 

4. Relationship to other legislation 


The three practices condemned in para- 
graph (8) as proposed by the joint resolution 
deserve separate comment. 

(a) Bait merchandising: The scope of this 
term, not defined in the resolution, is some- 
what vague and uncertain. Ordinarily the 
concept “bait merchandising” would be 
thought to embrace only the use of “loss 
leader” selling by which certain branded 
goods are offered for sale at less than cost 
in order to bait customers into a store in 
the mistaken belief that all goods in the 
store are being sold at comparably low prices. 
This practice may already be subject to var- 
ious State unfair practices statutes, sales 
below cost statutes, or fair trade statutes, 
or to condemnation under section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act or common 
law principles as a species of false advertising 
or unfair competition, As so limited, pro- 
hibition of the practice would seem to be 
consistent with traditional antitrust or trade 
regulation principles. 

(b) Resale price maintenance: While the 
Miller-Tydings Act of 1937 and McGuire Act 
of 1952 created a condition permitting State 
fair trade laws to be effective by providing 
exemption from Federal antitrust legislation, 
fair trade is not available in a number of 
States where no fair trade legislation has 
been enacted or where fair trade legislation 

New York Times, Jan. 

The legislation would apply “to all acts 
and transactions in or affecting commerce 
which Congress may lawfully regulate,” in 
territories and in the District of Columbia. 


30, 1962, p. 
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has been rendered ineffective by adverse 
holdings on constitutional issues“ An 
apparent objective of the proposed legisla- 
tion would be to supplement the remaining 
State laws by creating a Federal right of 
brand owners to effect resale price mainte- 
nance on certain 3 

While the proposed legislation provides 
that “No exercise of any rights or remedy 
provided (herein) shall be construed to be 
a violation of any of the antitrust acts”, 
it is not clear whether this language is 
intended to immunize arrangements between 
manufacturers and retailers as to prices or 
enforcement of rights or remedies of the 
brand owner. A significant aspect of this 
problem is that while a principal reason 
advanced in support of the joint resolution 
is the plight of small independent resellers, 
the rights and remedies are given only to 
brand owners, who will presumably be 
urged by resellers to enforce the statutory 
rights and remedies. 

(c) Misrepresentation: The proposed legis- 
lation would create a limited private cause of 
action providing for relief against commis- 
sion of acts of misrepresentation which would 
probably be considered to fall within the 
scope of section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, which prohibits unfair methods 
of competition and unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices in commerce. In con- 
sideration of the effects of the proposed law, 
the elastic scope of section 5 as it would bear 
on the content of the private right to pro- 
ceed against “misrepresentation concerning 
such goods” and the problems attendant to 
possible overlapping of or conflict between 
privately obtained injunctions and the cease- 
and-desist order authority of the Federal 
Trade Commission, would be significant, 

5. Observations and Conclusion 

The basic principle of the quality stabili- 
zation resolution appears to be that certain 
desirable national objectives will be main- 
tained by providing specific private rights 
against three types of activities asserted to 
be detrimental to maintenance of a valu- 
able property right in a brand name. 

With respect to the protection against 
“bait merchandising practices,” a prime diffi- 
culty is the lack of precision of the term. 
If flagrant “loss leader” selling is all that is 
encompassed by the term, the natural ques- 
tion would be whether the practice is suffi- 
ciently prevalent and serious to warrant Fed- 
eral legislation, and whether the legislation 
would be effective in its apparent objectives 
to protect small retailers against the competi- 
tion of discount or other operations which 
may sell all items at a low markup over 
cost. Substantively there is probably general 
agreement among most antitrust students 
that the flagrant type of loss leader selling 
should be actionable. But it is unclear 
whether the scope is to be interpreted as so 
limited. 

With respect to misrepresentation, again 
a fundamental problem is that he scope 
of the prohibition should be sufficiently de- 
fined. Private enforcement to supplement 
Federal Trade Commission authority against 
flagrant types of misrepresentation directly 
injuring a producer or brand owner, such as 
undisclosed substitution of goods, might 
well be useful. But without precise delinea- 
tion of the scope of the term, problems of 
vagueness and provocation of trivial litiga- 
tion? similar to those presented by Section 


* Alaska, Missouri, Nebraska, Texas, Ver- 
mont, and the District of Columbia do not 
have fair trade laws. Puerto Rico’s fair trade 
law was repealed in 1959. The laws of at 
least 19 States have been held in part or gen- 
erally unconstitutional at some time. See 
chart 2 Tr. Reg. Rep. par. 6041. 

See dissenting opinions of Commissioner 
Elman in matter of Gimbel Bros., 3 CCH 
Tr. Reg. Rep. par. 15,748 (1962); and Judge 
Friendly in Exposition Press, Inc. v. F.T.C. 
295 F. 2d 869 (2d Cir. 1961). 
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5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act could 
be expected. 

With respect to resale price maintenance, 
the proposed legislation differs in language 
considerably from existing Federal and State 
fair trade statutes; however, the fundamen- 
tal approach seems to be the same—to per- 
mit a brand owner to control prices at which 
resellers may sell branded goods. Since at 
least 1912 the subject of resale price main- 
tenance legislation has been highly contro- 
versial; during this 50-year period retailing 
and distribution have adapted to a series of 
drastic innovations. While the fundamental 
question of the desirablility of such legisla- 
tion may be an economic issue,“ any such 
legislation would have important legal rami- 
fications as well. The belief that a general 
resale price maintenance system goes beyond 
the requirements for protection against 
practices such as loss leader selling and 
the basic antitrust reliance upon price and 
other competition, with exemptions enacted 
only in compelling circumstances, have been 
strong factors in the opposition to extension 
of Federal resale price maintenance legisla- 
tion beyond the enabling principle of the 
Miller-Tydings and McGuire Acts. In fact, 
a majority of the Attorney General's Nation- 
al Committee to study the antitrust laws 
in 1955 recommended congressional repeal 
of the Miller-Tydings and McGuire Acts. 
The Department of Justice and Federal Trade 
Commission have consistently opposed fair 
trade legislation, and recently specifically 
opposed the quality stabilization proposals. 

Apart from the problems of the judicial 
administration which may be posed by trans- 
ferring to the Federal courts the burden of 
policing resale price maintenance through 
litigation brought without regard to the 
amount in controversy, the creation of a 
Federal cause of action for the enforce- 
ment of resale price maintenance would ap- 
pear to represent one more step in the 
intrusion of Federal legislative power into 
the area of control of the public policy of 
the several States. As noted above, in 24 
States as well as the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico, resale price maintenance 
is incompatible with the State's legislative 
or judicially construed constitutional pol- 
icy. Under the provisions of Senate Joint 
Resolution 159, the right to legislate under 
the McGuire Act with respect to this sig- 
nificant area of economic policy in the inter- 
est of its own citizens is denied the sev- 
eral States by the assertion of a paramount 
Federal policy in the exercise of the constitu- 
tional power over interstate commerce. 

There can be no doubt that many small 
independent businesses are faced with effec- 
tive “price cutting” competition by discount 
houses and others which may cause them sig- 
nificant loss of trade. Assuming that main- 
tenance of the traditional independent busi- 
ness part of the retailing and distribution 
structure is an important national objective, 
alternative methods of alleviating the situ- 
ation should be considered. Examples would 
include Federal legislation designed to pro- 
hibit retail selling, of at least specified cate- 
gories of goods, at prices below defined cost, 
or additional financial assistance by the 
Government to small business; such meas- 
ures might suffice to alleviate the situation 
depicted. But it would seem that to date 
the strong factual justification required to 
overcome traditional reluctance of Congress 
and the enforcement agencies to endorse Fed- 


Whether a producer of goods should be 
permitted to fix by contract, express or im- 
plied, the price at which the purchaser may 
resell them, and if so, under what condi- 
tions, is an economic question. To decide it 
wisely it is necessary to consider the relevant 
facts, industrial and commercial, rather than 
established legal principles.” Brandeis, J., 
concurring in Boston Store of Chicago v. 
American Graphophone Co., 246 US. 8 
(1918). 
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eral resale price maintenance legislation has 
not been shown. 

A copy of Senate Joint Resolution 159 is 
attached as an appendix. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. CHESTERFIELD OPPENHEIM, 
Chairman. 

(Paul Rand Dixon and Lee Loevinger did 
not participate in the consideration or 
voting on this matter.) 


APPENDIX 
[87th Cong., 2d sess.] 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 159 


In the Senate of the United States, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1962, Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, 
Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr. MCOLELLAN, Mr. Scorr, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. MUNDT, and Mr. Case of 
South Dakota) introduced the following 
joint resolution; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Joint resolution to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, to promote quality and 
price stabilization, to define and restrain 
certain unfair methods of distribution and 
to confirm, define, and equalize the 
rights of producers and resellers in the dis- 
tribution of goods identified by distin- 
guishing brands, names, or trademarks, 
and for other purposes, 


Whereas it is recognized that, in the chain 
of distribution of products so identified, 
there may be encountered resellers having 
predatory interests and committing, in the 
resale of such products, unfair, or deceptive 
acts or practices (such as, but not limited to 
store-traffic baiting, and misrepresentation 
as to the size, capacity, quality, condition, 
model, or age of the goods), all tending to 
destroy unfairly the value to its owner, to 
smaller resellers, and to the public, of the 
brand, name, or trademark, and tending to 
disable and destroy competition, thus to 
create monopoly of retail distribution, con- 
trary to public interest; and 

Whereas the above-recited deceptive acts 
and practices and unfair methods of com- 
petition tend to diminish the volume of such 
identified products moving in commerce by 
adversely affecting the demand for such 
goods, thereby impairing the producer's 
ability, and reducing his incentive, to main- 
tain and increase, with relation to price, the 
value of such goods to the public, or to main- 
tain and increase opportunities for employ- 
ment, or pay rates for labor, in his factory; 
and 

Whereas substitutions of inferior labor and 
materials forced by the downward spiral of 
unrestrained predatory pricing on popular 
identified products, in the flelds of foods, 
drugs, and beverages, endanger public health, 
and in other fields, endangers public safety; 
and 

Whereas it is recognized that unless fair 
competitive practices can be maintained in 
all appropriate stages in the distribution of 
such identified products, the marketing of 
such identified products is depressed and the 
quality thereof tends to deteriorate; and 

Whereas the distinguishing brand, name, 
or trademark of a product, and trade and 
public goodwill associated therewith, con- 
stitute property, the rights to which are en- 
titled to protection by the owner thereof 
despite transfer of the product itself; and 

Whereas in order to remove the above- 
recited obstructions to commerce, and to 
remove the quality-deteriorating and value- 
diluting pressures resulting therefrom, in the 
manufacture and resale of products bearing 
distinguishing brands, names, or trademarks, 
it is found and declared that it is in the 
public interest to define, confirm, and imple- 
ment said property rights: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) this act may 
be cited as the “Quality Stabilization Act.“ 
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(b) Section 5(a). of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding, at the end thereof, 
paragraphs (7) to (14), inclusive, as follows: 

(7) The owner of a brand, name, or trade- 
mark shall be deemed to retain his property 
rights therein, and in the trade and public 
goodwill symbolized thereby, regardless of 
any sale or transfer of the goods to which 
such brand, name, or trademark relates, and 
no such sale or transfer shall be deemed 
to diminish or extinguish any such rights. 
Any person who resells in commerce goods 
identified by a distinguishing brand, name, 
or trademark, either on the label, container, 
dispenser thereof, or otherwise, may right- 
fully employ such brand, name, or trade- 
mark, but only in effecting the resale of 
such goods, and subject to the provisions 
of paragraph (8) hereof. 

“(8) When goods usable for the same gen- 
eral purpose are available to the public from 
sources other than the owner of such brand, 
name, or trademark, the right of any per- 
son to employ such brand, name, or trade- 
mark in effecting resale of goods so identified 
may be revoked by the owner of such brand, 
name, or trademark, on written notice, for 
any of the following reasons: 

“(a) that the person reselling such goods 
has employed goods bearing the brand, 
name, or trademark in furtherance of bait 
merchandising practices; 

“(b) that the person reselling such goods, 
with knowledge of the owner's currently 
established resale price or prices, has adver- 
tised, offered for sale, or sold such goods 
at prices other than such currently estab- 
lished resale prices; or 

“(c) that the person reselling such goods, 
with intent to deceive purchasers, has pub- 
lished misrepresentation concerning such 


goods. 

“(9) Nothing herein shall be interpreted 
to abridge the right of a person, in the reg- 
ular course of his business and within a 
reasonable time after the date of any revoca- 
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tion pursuant to paragraph (8) of this sub- 
section, to sell all such goods of which on 
such date he is possessed: Provided, That in 
such sale he shall commit none of the acts 
described in paragraph (8) of this subsec- 
tion: Provided, however, That if and in the 
event that such person, promptly upon such 
revocation, shall have supplied to the owner 
of said brand, name, or trademark a correct 
itemized listing of said inventory with a 
statement of the price paid per item and 
the total price paid therefor, together with 
a firm offer to sell and deliver all said in- 
ventory to said owner at any time within ten 
days thereafter upon payment of said total 
price, then such person, upon expiration of 
the ten-day term of said offer without ac- 
ceptance, may so sell such goods in said 
inventory, in the regular course of his busi- 
ness and within a reasonable time thereafter, 
without restriction as to price, in which 
event each advertisement of, or offer to sell, 
such goods, shall state plainly that the right 
of the reseller, offering such goods, to employ 
in any way the brand, name, or trademark 
carried by the goods has been revoked as to 
any such goods not in that reseller’s posses- 
sion at the time of such revocation. 

“(10) Any person whose right to employ a 
brand, name, or trademark has been re- 
voked by the owner thereof pursuant to 
the provisions of paragraphs (8) and (9) of 
this subsection and who thereafter, without 
the express written consent of said owner, 
first had, resells such goods so identified, or 
who otherwise employs such brand, name, 
or trademark in effecting resale of such 
goods or any other goods, shall be deemed 
to have committed an act of unfair com- 
petition and shall be liable in a civil action 
for damages and injunctive relief by the 
owner of the brand, name, or trademark, to 
prevent and restrain further violations of 
this Act. Such owner may sue in any dis- 
trict court of the United States in the dis- 
trict in which defendant resides or is found 
or has an agent, without respect to the 
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amount in controversy, and may recover the 
cost of suit including reasonable attorneys’ 
Tees. 

“(11) In any proceeding under paragraph 
(10) it shall be a defense to the charge of 
unfair competition for the defendant to 
establish that the plaintiff has not used 
due diligence in revoking the right of all 
other persons in substantial competition 
with the defendant who are known to plain- 
tiff to be committing any of the acts set 
forth in subparagraphs (a), (b), and (c) of 

agraph (8) hereof. 

“(12) No action pursuant hereto shall pre- 
clude action otherwise provided by law for 
wrongful use of a brand, name, or trade- 
mar 


“(18) Paragraphs (7) to (12) hereof shall 
apply to all acts and transactions in or af- 
fecting commerce which Congress may law- 
fully regulate, and to all acts and transac- 
tions in any territory of the United States or 
in the District of Columbia. As used in 
paragraphs (7) to (12) hereof, the term ‘per- 
son’ means any individual, partnership, or 
corporation. 

“(14) No exercise of any right or remedy 
provided in paragraphs (7) to (13) inclusive 
of this subsection shall be construed to be a 
violation of any of the Antitrust Acts, and 
all such rights and remedies shall be also 
available to any owner of a brand, name, 
or trademark who, in the resale of goods 
identified by such brand, name, or trade- 
mark, shall compete, at any level of distribu- 
tion, with any reseller offering such goods: 
Provided, That such owner shall sell such 
identified goods at any level of distribution 
at the price established for that level of 
distribution: And provided further, That 
nothing in this Act shall be deemed to mod- 
ify or repeal the Lanham Trademark Act, 
Public Law 489, approved July 5, 1946; the 
Miller-Tydings Act, Public Law 314, approved 
August 17, 1937; the McGuire Fair Trade Act, 
Public Law 342, approved July 14, 1952, or 
any State law described therein.” 
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Monpay, May 27, 1963 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our help and our hope, 
guardian of these pilgrim days, the 
hurrying pace of our fleeting years 
frightens and awes us. Strained and 
tense with the pressures of our burdened 
lives, we seek the shelter and strength 
that undergird us as around our restless- 
ness flows Thy rest, in the fulfillment of 
the promise that Thou wilt keep in per- 
fect peace the mind that is stayed on 
Thee. 

As for this moment of quiet we look 
away from ourselves and our tasks to 
Thee, Thou judge of all men, strip us, 
we beseech Thee, of our disabling illu- 
sions, and chasten us for our willful 
blindness. As the titanic global battle 
for men’s minds rages, may we be strong 
and of good courage and enabled by Thy 
grace not only to defend the truth that 
alone can make all men free, but to live 
it, as well. 

In the performance of this day’s duties 
may we ascend the hill of the Lord with 


pure hearts and clean hands. Even as 
sometimes we may question the judg- 
ment of comrades by our side, save us 
from impugning without cause their sin- 
cerity and integrity. 

We ask it in the Name of the Holy One 
who warns us: Judge not, that ye be 
not judged. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MAnsFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, May 23, 1963, was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on May 24, 1963, he presented to the 
President of the United States the en- 
rolled bill (S. 386) to consolidate Vicks- 
burg National Military Park and to pro- 
vide for certain adjustments necessitated 
by the installation of a park tour road, 
and for other purposes. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 
1963, RELATING TO THE FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 117) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1963, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for the 
reorganization of certain functions re- 
lating to the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library. 

The library project was built under 
authority of the joint resolution of July 
18, 1939. It is located on a site in the 
town of Hyde Park, Duchess County, 
N.Y., donated by the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, The library contains histori- 
cal material donated by him, and other 
related historical material. 

At the present time responsibility for 
the library is divided as follows: 

(1) The Secretary of the Interior is 
responsible for the care, maintenance, 
and protection of the buildings and 
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grounds of the library and for the col- 
lection of fees for the privilege of visit- 
ing and viewing the exhibit rooms or 
museum portion of the library, exclusive, 
however, of the function of fixing the 
amounts of fees charged. 

(2) Responsibility for the contents 
and professional services of the library, 
and all other responsibility for the li- 
brary except as indicated above, are 
vested in the Administrator of General 
Services. 

When the transfer of functions with 
respect to the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library from the Secretary of the In- 
terior to the Administrator of General 
Services, as provided for in the reorgani- 
zation plan transmitted herewith, be- 
comes effective, the Administrator will 
have complete responsibility for the li- 
brary, including its buildings, grounds, 
contents, and services. 

Three other Presidential libraries are 
now entirely under the jurisdiction of the 
Administrator of General Services (in 
pursuance of sec. 507(g) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended) : the Harry 
S. Truman Library at Independence, Mo., 
the Herbert Hoover Library at West 
Branch, Iowa, and the Dwight D, Eisen- 
hower Library at Abilene, Kans. The 
taking effect of the provisions of the ac- 
companying reorganization plan will 
place the administration of the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library fully on a common 
footing with the administration of these 
three other Presidential libraries. 

I am persuaded that the present divi- 
sion of responsibility between the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Administra- 
tor of General Services is not conducive 
to the most efficient administration of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1963 will ap- 
ply to this library the preferable pattern 
of organization existing with respect to 
other Presidential libraries. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1963 is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in 
section 2(a) of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended. 

The taking effect of reorganizations in- 
cluded in the reorganization plan will 
provide improved organizational ar- 
rangements with respect to the adminis- 
tration of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Li- 
brary. While such arrangements will 
further the convenient and efficient car- 
rying out of the purposes of the library, 
it is impracticable to specify or itemize 
at this time the reductions of expendi- 
tures which it is probable will be brought 
about by such taking effect. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become 


effective. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THe Wuite House, May 27, 1963. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
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sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1409) to 
prohibit discrimination on account of 
sex in the payment of wages by em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce and 
to provide for the restitution of wages 


lost by employees by reason of any such 


discrimination, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Legis- 
lative Calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited to 
3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Upon request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Subcommit- 
tee on Education of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


SUGAR PRICES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past week I have received from 
the State of Montana a number of com- 
munications relative to the price of sugar. 
These communications have come from 
bottlers, who of course are interested in 
the manufacture of soft drinks; but what 
they say applies not only to bottlers, but 
also to confectioners, bakers, and house- 
wives. 

I have before me some interesting 
figures from Montana. They indicate, 
for example, that on January 1, 1963, the 
price of sugar per hundredweight was 
$10; on April 1 of this year, it was $10.15; 
on April 22, $10.30; on May 1—this 
month—$10.80; on May 6, $10.95; on 
May 10, $11.45; on May 13, $12.30. Not 
only that, but on May 16—the same 
month—the price paid was $13.30; and 
on May 21, $14.05. This communica- 
tion comes from a concern in Great Falls, 
Mont. I have other figures from Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

This morning I received from a bottler 
in Oklahoma a letter on this subject; 
and he shows that in Oklahoma the price 
of sugar advanced from $9.90 to $15.75 in 
a period of less than a week. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 
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Mr, MANSFIELD. [I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Similar letters are 
coming from Wyoming. The price has 
increased to $15.05 per hundredweight. 
There is plenty of sugar in the factories, 
but it is being held by them for $20 sugar. 
For the bottlers and others and for the 
housewives throughout the Nation this 
is bringing about a situation that is most 
distressing; and I commend the distin- 
guished majority leader for bringing up 
this matter and calling it to the atten- 
tion of the American people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming. It was 
because of his particular interest in this 
subject, as well as the interest of others 
in it, that I dispatched a letter to the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], who 
has undertaken to investigate this 
situation. 

Mr. President, rather than take further 
time of the Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record various communications, figures, 
the letter which I wrote to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and other communications which 
will be of interest to those concerned 
with this particular field. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EpMmonpson in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The letter and articles submitted by 
Mr. MANSFIELD are as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1963. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have received a 
number of communications from business- 
men in Montana, especially in the soft drink 
bottling field, expressing their concern about 
the skyrocketing increases in the cost of 
sugar. As an illustration, on the 21st of the 
month sugar in Missoula, Mont., was $14.05 
per hundredweight. A year ago on that same 
date it was $9.45. It is my understanding 
that advances in May have been from $10 to 
$10.15, then to $11.45, then to $12.50, and on 
May 21 at $14.05 per hundredweight (men- 
tioned above), f.0.b., Missoula. 

There are indications also that if some ac- 
tion is not taken shortly that sugar will go 
up still further in the near future. I have 
been informed that prior to March 1963, bot- 
tlers in Montana were notified in advance of 
price rises in sugar but that now price ad- 
vances are in effect the same day that they 
are notified. It would appear that the larger 
sugar producers are banding together, and 
the net result could well be to put the 
squeeze on all other users including bottlers, 
bakers, candy makers, and the like. 

It has come to my attention that in the 
State of Montana there are restrictions on 
purchases of sugar to an amount equal to 
what was purchased in the same month a 
year ago. 

As I study the statistics that are available, 
I am under the impression that there are 
surpluses of sugar on hand and that most of 
the countries are fulfilling their quota agree- 
ments, I would express the hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there is no attempt being made by 
speculators or others to “rig” the price of 
such a basic commodity as sugar. 

In view of the situation as it is developing 
not only in Montana, but throughout the 
country, I respectfully request that your 
committee, which has legislative jurisdiction 
over this commodity, institute an investiga- 
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tion into this matter at your earliest con- 
venience. It is my belief that only through 
the use of the investigative power of the 
Congress can this matter be dealt with as it 
deserves, and I therefore urge that you give 
this proposal for an investigation your most 
earnest, serious, and personal attention be- 
cause of the need for it and the need to do 
something as soon as possible. 

Must close now, but with best personal 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


[From the Washington Daily News, 
May 24, 1963] 
Sucar Price Hrrs 83 Cents HERE 


The retail price of sugar, which averaged 
55 cents for a 5-pound package recently, 
rose yesterday to an average of 83 cents, the 
highest since a record of $1.53 for 5 pounds 
early in 1920. 

Officials said the world sugar market has 
been growing “tighter” for several months 
due to two bad crops of sugar beets in 
Europe and the absence of Cuban sugar. 

Refinery officials, meanwhile, pointed out 
that there is an adequate supply in this 
country to meet all the demands of the in- 
dustry and the housewives for the next 
year. Retailers say there has been no panic 
buying here, and wholesalers, while still puz- 
zled over the manufacturers’ hike in prices, 
hope for a leveling off soon. 

Officials in the bottling, baking, and con- 
fectioners businesses here said they are be- 

to feel the pinch, but refused to 
comment on how soon it would affect their 
retail prices. 


[From the U., May 25, 1963] 


Wasuincton.—The Agriculture Depart- 
ment today expected big new delivery com- 
mitments from foreign sugar producers to 
end speculation and the resulting skyrocket- 
ing of sugar prices around the Nation. 

The Department announced receipt of the 
very large new commitments late yesterday, 
and said the speculative bubble in sugar is 
bound to burst in the face of this plentiful 
supply. 

Prices have soared in some grocery stores 
to 98 cents for a 5-pound bag of sugar 
because of a tight world supply; and hoard- 
ing has been reported. Two congressional 
investigations into the sugar situation have 
been announced. 

As a result sugar already on hand or com- 
mitted to the United States for 1963 totals 
500,000 tons more than last year's entire 
national consumption, 

Murphy said “speculators may be able to 
keep the bubble going for a while, but not 
for very long.” 

The latest congressional investigation was 
announced yesterday by Senator Harry F. 
Byrp, Democrat, of Virginia, who said his 
finance committee would look into the price 
increases. It will parallel an investigation 
by the House Banking Committee. 

Murphy said the investigations will show 
that U.S. sugar supplies are going to be 
plentiful, They will help restore stability 
in the sugar market. 

A relatively tight world sugar supply early 
this year caused uncertainty in the market, 
Murphy said, and gave speculators a chance 
to bid up prices. The Under Secretary 
warned that persons who stock up with sugar 
at the present high prices may suffer losses 
when the price goes down. 

Byr told a reporter that his Finance Com- 
mittee will begin its investigation “as soon 
as we can.” One reason for the hearings, 
he said, will be to determine whether specu- 
lators are responsible for the high prices. 
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[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, May 
23, 1963] 
MARKET IN PANIC, Says SUGAR OFFICIAL 


WASHINGTON.—Lawrence Myers, head of 
the Agriculture Department’s sugar policy 
staff, said Wednesday the sugar market is 
in a state of panic. 

World prices, he said, have risen from a 
disastrously low point of about 2 cents a 
pound for raw sugar in January 1962 to more 
than 11 cents now. Normally, comparatively 
little sugar is sold at the world price, which 
has applied to supplies not committed to 
specific markets. 


[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, May 
24, 1963] 
WORLD DEMAND FOR SUGAR SENDS PRICES 
ROCKETING 


New York —Sugar prices are climbing like 
crazy and no one seems to know where it 
will end. 

A commodity that in 1961 was worth 2 
cents, and which was excluded from the 
United States except under rigid quota sys- 
tems, is being pursued with ardor at about 
12 cents. 

That's what a pound of raw foreign sugar 
costs at dockside New York these days. 

The American Sugar Refining Co. an- 
nounced the latest hike in the wholesale 
price of refined sugar: by $1.75 to $16.80 per 
100 pounds in the Northeast. The price was 
about $10 in January. 

The 5-pound bags of sugar that sold for 
about 55 cents in the supermarket last year 
are tagged at 69 cents and up. 

The 360° turnabout from depressed to 
premium prices involves several factors. 
Weather has been bad for Europe’s beet crop. 
Cuba’s crop has been far below normal. De- 
mand, meanwhile, has been growing rapidly. 
Sugar is one of the first luxuries people in 
emerging nations seek. 

The domestic crop generally is all right, 
but traditionally it is only about half enough 
to meet needs. 

Most trade sources say there should be 
price relief when the fall beet crop comes in. 
But the general view seems to be that above- 
normal prices will continue for a couple of 
years. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 27, 1963] 


Sucar FUTURES FALL, New Drops SEEN— 
CONGRESS To STUDY RECENT RISES 


World and domestic sugar futures declined 
the daily trading limit of 50 cents a 100 
pounds Friday, and an announcement by the 
Agriculture Department Friday night could 
point to further declines after the steady rise 
of recent months. 

Agriculture Under Secretary Charles 8. 
Murphy said U.S. buyers have received com- 
mitments from oversea suppliers for 10,- 
250,000 tons of raw sugar—500,000 tons more 
than was distributed in the United States in 
all 1962. 

Mr. Murphy said this indication of plenti- 
ful supplies will cause the speculative bubble 
to burst, and that the speculators can’t fore- 
stall the decline much longer. 

Three congressional committees announced 
they will begin investigations into the soar- 
ing prices of sugar, and Mr. Murphy said he 
welcomes the inquiries. He said the hear- 
ings will show that sugar supplies will be 
plentiful, and this will help restore “stabil- 
ity” in the sugar market, 

However, Mr. Murphy’s view that sugar 
prices will fall soon wasn’t supported by Earl 
P. McHardy, president of the New York Cof- 
fee and Sugar Exchange. 

“I think that there is little likelihood of 
prices declining materially during the next 
few months or possibly a year or two,” Mr. 
McHardy said in a recorded interview on the 
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Columbia Broadeasting Systems Washington 
Report yesterday. He said the recent price 
surge followed a period when prices were 
so low producers couldn't make a profit. 

Sugar trade sources said the tight supply 
situation does appear to be easing, but any 
great improvement will have to wait the fall 
harvest of sugar beet crops in this country 
and Europe. 


HOUSEWIFE HOLDS KEY 


Until that time, these sources said, the 
supply and price situation depends largely 
on the U.S. housewife. If she doesn’t hoard 
sugar, supplies will be adequate; if she 
hoards, there could be additional price in- 
creases, they said. 

Trading in sugar futures Thursday and 
Friday showed the first signs of profit taking 
in many months. After an early rise Thurs- 
day, prices dropped the daily limit of 50 
cents a 100 pounds on the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange. Friday also saw a 50- 
cent decline. 

At the start Friday, the exchange put into 
effect a pool arrangement to match orders. 
There was a heavy influx of sell orders, with 
few dealers ready to buy. 

The spot price of domestic and world raw 
sugar each declined 50 cents a hundred 
pounds Friday. This took the domestic 
price at New York to $12.70 a hundred 
pounds, delivered, and the world price to 
$12.10 a hundred pounds, f.o.b. Caribbean 
ports. 

Traders saw three factors at play in the 
decline in futures prices: Profit taking fol- 
lowing the long upsurge, the threat of con- 
gressional investigations, and the fact that 
the United States has nearly completed its 
buying of global quota sugar in the world 
market. 

The congressional investigations into why 
sugar prices have rocketed will be held by 
the Senate Finance Committee, the Senate 
Small Business Committee, and a House 
banking subcommittee. The Small Business 
Committee noted that soft drink bottlers, 
bakers, confectioners and other heavy users 
of sugar “are predominantly small and inde- 
pendent businesses," according to the Asso- 
ciated Press. 


CAUGHT IN PROFIT PINCH 


With the rise in sugar prices, many heavy 
users of sugar have been caught in a profit 
pinch, and some have increased prices or 
reduced the size of their products. Over the 
weekend the Jell-O Division of General Foods 
Corp. announced immediate increases of 
about 5 percent in the wholesale prices of its 
gelatin desserts, puddings, pie filling, and 
sirups. The company cited a rise of “more 
than 50 percent in the price of refined sugar 
over the last 6 months.” 

Sugar dealers said foreign producers, prin- 
cipally Argentina, last week sold about 60,000 
tons of global quota raw sugar to U.S. mer- 
chants. The dealers estimated this left less 
than 2,000 tons to be filled of a 221-317-ton 
global purchase authorization. This author- 
ization was made when the Government in- 
creased U.S. sugar quotas May 6. The global 
quota is apart from the quotas assigned to 
specific nations; the overall quota for 1963 is 
10,400,000 tons. And, according to Mr. 
Murphy, 10,250,000 tons of the total quota 
also has been committed. 

Thus, with the global quota nearly filled, 
the United States will be withdrawing from 
bidding in the world market. This bidding 
has been contributing to the upward spiral 
in prices, dealers say. 

The United States still has some buying to 
do from countries with assigned quotas, but 
dealers believe this buying will have little 
effect on prices. Foreign countries are 
anxious to fill their assigned quotas for the 
U.S. market so they will receive large quotas 
in the future, dealers said. 
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Corp War Moves ro SUGAR MaRKET—PossIsIL- 
ITY or SovieT SALES IN WesT CLOUDS OUT- 
LOOK As SHORTAGES MOUNT 


(By William D. Smith) 


The Soviet Union, the “riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma” is living up to its 
characterization in the present world sugar 
situation. 

Sugar is perhaps in its tightest supply-and- 
demand position of the century. Consump- 
tion is expected to exceed production by 
some 3,500,000 metric tons in the 1962-63 
crop year after a deficit of about 2,500,000 
tons in 1961-62. World reserve stocks as a 
result have been figuratively and literally 
eaten into. 

Prices for raw sugar, refined sugar, and 
sugar futures have climbed to their highest 
levels in more than 40 years. On Priday raw 
sugar sold at 13.20 cents a pound, refined 
sugar was priced at 16.30 cents a pound and 
futures were selling around 12.45 cents a 
pound. A year ago raw sugar stood at 6.45 
cents a pound, refined at 9.30 cents a pound 
and futures were about 2.75 cents a pound. 

Standing in the background of this clear 
picture of one of mankind’s most basic eco- 
nomic laws, supply and demand, is the 
specter of Soviet Russia. 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER 


The Soviet Union is the world’s largest 
producer of sugar. It produced about 6,500,- 
000 tons in 1962 and some 6,600,000 tons in 
1961. 

In addition to its own production the So- 
viet Union has been importing the bulk of 
the Cuban sugar crop, which formerly went 
to the United States. In 1962 the Soviet 
Union is estimated to have imported about 
2,400,000 tons and in 1961, some 3,600,000 
tons, In both years the bulk of the imports 
came from Cuba, which until 1961 had been 
the world’s leading producer. 

Above and beyond internal production and 
Cuban imports, the Soviet Union can call 
upon the far from negligible sugar resources 
of its European satellites. 

The Soviet Union has a potent economic 
cold war weapon—if it chooses to use this 
weapon, 

The central question is: Has the Soviet 
Union built up its inventory of sugar or 
has it allowed an increase in internal con- 
sumption? Is the Soviet Union waiting to 
dump an invisible hoard of sugar, estimated 
as high as 10 million tons, on the free world 
or is it simply allowing “Ivan” to use more 
sugar? 

NO ACTION NOTED 

The great majority of sugar authorities 
believes the Soviet Union has thus far not 
utilized mankind’s sweet tooth as an eco- 
nomic lever in the cold war. Refiners, raw 
sugar sellers, futures traders and industrial 
users almost to a man say they have seen 
little evidence of unusual Soviet activity in 
the world sugar market. 

Even some observers, who strongly op- 
posed segments of the sugar bill last sum- 
mer because of the opportunities it presented 
for Communist manipulations, concede that, 
as of now, they have seen no evidence of this 
feared manipulation. 

Most traders hold that prices would not be 
at their present levels if the Soviet Union 
was dumping or even slipping sugar on the 
market to any extent. There was some 
Soviet selling at discount prices late in 1961 
but this was limited and has since been dis- 
continued, according to most sources in the 
industry. 

Although statistics and statements from 
the Soviet Union must be mixed with a large 
grain of salt, there is ample evidence to sup- 
port the sugar trade’s assumption that the 
Soviet Union is not in the world sugar mar- 
ket to any unusual degree. 
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OUTPUT INCREASED 

The Soviet Union has been increasing its 
production since World War II and is now 
that contemplates 


to plan but production has not kept pace 
with expectations because of poor growing 
weather and low yields. 

Since the war consumption has also in- 
creased considerably. Average total con- 
sumption during the period 1951-55 was al- 
most twice as high as the 1934-38 average, 
and the average for the second half of the 
1950's was 185 percent higher than for the 
prewar period. Part of the increase in con- 
sumption is a result of population growth 
but a large percentage stems from increased 
per capita consumption. 

During the period 1934-38 the average 
Soviet citizen consumed 24.7 pounds of sugar 
a year. In the early 1950's consumption rose 
to 44.1 pounds and increased an additional 
14.1 pounds in the second half of the decade. 
In 1961 Soviet per capita consumption was 
80.9 pounds compared with about 97.9 
pounds in the United States. Under the 
present 7-year plan, Soviet consumption is 
expected to increase to about 97 pounds by 
1965, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
noted with interest the observations of 
the distinguished majority leader with 
respect to the sugar squeeze that pres- 
ently confronts nearly every consumer 
in the country. 

Last week the confectioners of the 
country had their national convention 
in Washington. Sugar was the main 
topic of conversation, because it bulks so 
large in the production of confections 
and confectionery products. Some of 
the confectioners have expressed the be- 
lief that if prices continue to appreciate 
for another sustained period of time, 
some of them would probably be driven 
out of business. So at once sugar be- 
comes a very serious and acute problem. 

I have heard it said that one of the 
reasons for what has occurred is a 50- 
percent reduction in the Cuban crop, 
which, of course, does not come to this 
country, but is available for the world 
supply. 

The second reason assigned is the in- 
creasing consumption in European coun- 
tries. However, I am confident that 
there is sugar available to break the 
squeeze. In 1934, Congress enacted the 
so-called Sugar Act, parceling out the 
American sugar needs. It was an act of 
suffrance on the part of the Congress to 
preserve stability in the sugar market, 
to make sure that the cane and beet pro- 
ducers and the offshore producers all 
received a fair share of the market, and 
that the consumer was protected by the 
use of a processing tax. That has been 
in effect for a long time. In fact, the 
revenues derived from the processing tax 
are such that over and above what was 
required as a subsidy for producers be- 
came net revenue for the Federal Treas- 


ury. 

In view of that act, and in view of what 
we have done under the Sugar Act, I 
think every sugar producer is under some 
obligation to the United States, to the 
people and to the Government which 
made this possible. There must be sugar 
in the inventories. It was said that 
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there is sugar in some of the Western 
States which is presently being held for 
a price appreciation. Whether we can 
do anything about that I do not know, 
but certainly, so far as offshore coun- 
tries are concerned, if they are holding 
sugar off the market I think we can use 
the authority and the leverage we have 
at the present time to indicate in no 
uncertain terms that because we have 
given them a part of the American sugar 
bowl we want some deliveries and we 
want the deliveries right now. That is 
the only way we are going to meet the 
sugar shortage which presently con- 
fronts us. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cations and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BUDGET, 1964, 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE AND RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT Board (S. Doc. No. 19) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
amendments to the budget for the fiscal year 
1964, involving changes in limitation and 
provisions for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and for the Railroad 
Retirement Board (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


SUMMARY REPORT ON THE TRANSIT DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM, REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL TRANSPORTATION AGENCY, AND AU- 
THORIZATION OF PROSECUTION OF A TRANSIT 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL REGION 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a summary report on the transit de- 
velopment program, by the National Capital 
Transportation Agency, dated May 1963; a 
report of the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Agency, dated November 1, 1962; and a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
prosecution of a transit development pro- 
gram for the National Capital region (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

SALE BY ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFATRS 
or LOANS MADE TO VETERANS UNDER CHAPTER 
37, TITLE 38, UNITED STATES CODE 
A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 

erans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administration, 

Washington, D.C., transmitting a draft of 

proposed legislation to authorize the Ad- 

ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to sell at 
prices which he determines to be reasonable 
direct loans made to veterans under chapter 

37, title 38, United States Code (with an ac- 

companying paper); to the Committee on 

Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON CLAIM OF THE LOWER PEND 
O’REILLE OR KALISPEL TRIBE OF INDIANS v. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A letter from the Chief Commissioner and 

Associate Commissioners, Indian Claims 

Commission, Washington, D.C., reporting, 

pursuant to law, that proceedings have been 

finally concluded with respect to the claim 
of the Lower Pend O’Reille or Kalispel Tribe 
of Indians, petitioners, v. The United States 
of America, defendant, Docket No. 94 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION OF MAINE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Maine IMr. 
Muskie], I present, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Maine, recommend- 
ing full development of electric power 
potential of Passamaquoddy and upper 
St. John River. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution was referred to 
tha Committee on Public Works, as fol- 
ows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS 
RECOMMENDING FULL DEVELOPMENT OF 
ELECTRIC POWER POTENTIAL OF PASSAMA- 
quoppy Bay AND UPPER ST. JOHN RIVER 
We, your memorialists, the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the State of 

Maine in the 101st legislative session assem- 

bled, most respectfully present and petition 

your honorable body as follows: 

Whereas the people of Maine throughout 
the years have supported the concept of de- 
veloping Passamaquoddy Bay for electric 
power purposes as indicated by a great num- 
ber of favorable and sometimes unanimous 
acts of the State legislature, and earlier by 
a statewide referendum that favored Quoddy 
by nearly 10 to 1; and 

Whereas the need for vast quantities of 
reasonably priced power to satisfy the fu- 
ture needs of Maine, the Northeastern States, 
and the Eastern Provinces of Canada has 
been established without question; and 

Whereas development of electric power 
from the upper St. John River and Passama- 
quoddy Bay can be very valuable as peaking 
power and for base load power; and 

Whereas other substantial benefits such 
as increased numbers of tourists, increased 
recreational uses of the bay and river, down- 
stream power benefits on the St. John River, 
fiood control benefits, and much needed 
construction job opportunities in the site 
areas will result: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 101st legislature rec- 
ommends the full development of the elec- 
tric power potential of Passamaquoddy Bay 
and such supplemental development of the 
electric power potential of the upper St. 
John River as may be recommended as eco- 
nomically feasible by studies now under way 
by the Department of the Interior without 
substantial destruction of the recreational 
and industrial advantages now recognized as 
existing in the St. John River area, and that 
necessary interconnecting transmission fa- 
cilities be provided between the projects and 
the load centers of the Northeast to provide 
the optimum benefits to the United States 
and Canada; and be it further 

Resolved, That this 10ist legislature re- 
spectfully asks that required action be taken 
to start the projects at the earliest possible 
time in the most economic and practical 
sequence of development; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, 
duly authenticated by the Secretary of 
State, be immediately transmitted by the 
Secretary of State to the Senate and House 
of Representatives in Congress and to the 
Members of the said Senate and House of 
Representatives from this State. 

In senate chamber: Read and adopted 
(in concurrence) May 17, 1963. 

CHESTER T. 


Secretary. 
CIX—593 
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House of representatives: Read and 
adopted May 16, 1963; sent up for concur- 
rence. 

Harvey R, PEASE, 
Clerk. 


RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Vice President has received a communi- 
cation from the President of the Senate 
of the Republic of Venezuela, transmit- 
ting an official copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Senate of that country, 
condemning the dictatorial regime exist- 
ing in Haiti and appealing to the free 
Parliaments of America to wage a cam- 
pain for the freedom of the people of 


I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding the prohibition on the re- 
ceipt of petitions from foreign countries, 
it be noted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, without 
amendment: 

5.331. A bill to amend section 632 of title 
38, United States Code, to extend the period 
during which the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs may contract for the hospital and 
medical care of certain veterans in the Re- 
public of the Philippines (Rept. No. 190); 
and 

S. 384. A bill to amend the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended, 
in order to provide increased protection 
against eviction of dependents from premises 
rented for dwelling purposes (Rept. No. 191). 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, with an 
amendment: 

S. 449. A bill to liberalize the provisions of 
title 38, United States Code, relating to auto- 
mobiles for disabled veterans (Rept. No. 
192). 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 978. A bill to provide medical care for 
certain persons engaged on board a vessel in 
the care, preservation, or navigation of such 
vessel (Rept. No. 194); and 

S. 1036. A bill to amend the inland and 
western rivers rules concerning anchor lights 
and fog signals required in special anchorage 
areas, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 195). 

By Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 583. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of existing law concerning the relationship 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to the 
Army and Navy so that they will apply with 
similar effect to the Air Force (Rept. No. 
196); and 

S. 969. A bill to provide medical care for 
certain Coast and Geodetic Survey retired 
ships’ officers and crew members and their 
dependents, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 197). 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
with an amendment: 

S. 522. A bill to amend the act establishing 
a Children’s Bureau so as to assist States 
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in providing for day-care services for chil- 
dren of migrant agricultural workers (Rept. 
No. 198). 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
with amendments: 

S. 526. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act so as to establish a program to 
assist farmers in providing adequate sanita- 
tion facilities for migratory farm laborers 
(Rept. No. 199). 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 
STATES TO IMPROVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR MI- 
GRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOY- 
EES—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
MINORITY VIEWS (S. REPT NO. 
201) 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, I report favor- 
ably, with amendments, the bill (S. 521) 
to provide financial assistance to the 
States to improve educational opportuni- 
ties for migrant agricultural employees 
and their children, and I submit a report 
thereon. I ask that the report be print- 
ed, together with the minority views of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from New 
Jersey. 


EXTENSION OF CHILD LABOR PRO- 
VISIONS TO CERTAIN CHILDREN 
EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—MI- 
NORITY VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 200) 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I report favorably, 
without amendment, the bill (S. 523) 
to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 to extend the child labor pro- 
visions thereof to certain children em- 
ployed in agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report thereon. 
I ask that the report be printed, to- 
gether with the minority views of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey. 


REGISTRATION OF CONTRACTORS 
OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE—MINORITY VIEWS (S. 
REPT. NO. 202) 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I report favorably, 
with amendments, the bill (S. 524) to 
provide for the registration of contrac- 
tors of migrant agricultural workers, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a 
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report theron. I ask that the report be 
printed, together with the minority 
views of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, with- 
out objection, the report will be printed, 
as requested by the Senator from New 
Jersey. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A COUNCIL TO 
BE KNOWN AS THE NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON MIGRA- 
TORY LABOR—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—MINORITY VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 203) 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I report favorably, 
with amendments, the bill (S. 525) to 
provide for the establishment of a Coun- 
cil to be known as the National Ad- 
visory Council on Migratory Labor, and 
I submit a report thereon. I ask that 
the report be printed, together with the 
minority views of the Senator from Tex- 
as [Mr. TOWER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON LA- 
BOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey subse- 
quently said in reference to the reports 
he made today from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, several weeks ago the Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor held hearings 
on a number of bills that would bring 
much needed help to our hard-pressed 
migratory farmworkers. Much of the 
testimony was an eloquent and articu- 
late appeal for these often forgotten peo- 
ple. Witnesses described the burdens 
and the hardships of the migrant life— 
the low wages, backbreaking work, the 
lack of education, lack of child care, the 
inadequate housing and sanitation fa- 
cilities, and the abuses of labor contrac- 
tors. Experts gave us carefully prepared 
statistics on the wages, the employments 
rate, the illiteracy rate, and the disease 
rate. The picture painted by the testi- 
mony was neither pleasant nor new. Not 
that much has changed. Here and there 
the enlightened efforts of States or of 
hardworking individuals have improved 
the life of the migrant. But too much 
of the bitter hardship and deprivation of 
these people remains. 

In a life marked by thousands of daily, 
silent tragedies, the public only hears 
about the newsworthy tragedy. Such a 
tragedy occurred last Saturday in Flor- 
ida. A bus, returning a group of 42 mi- 
grants to their homes after a day of work 
in the bean fields near Miami, was side- 
swiped by a passing truck and plunged 
into a canal beside the road. In the 
nightmare panic that followed, 15 adults 
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and over 10 children under the age of 
12 were drowned. The youngest child 
was only 4 years old. 

Mr. President, two of the migratory 
labor bills presently before the Congress 
are designed to protect the young chil- 
dren of migratory farmworkers. The 
day-care bill (S. 522) would make it un- 
necessary for migratory farmworkers to 
take their young children into the field 
with them. The child labor bill (S. 523) 
would protect children from harmful em- 
ployment in agriculture. 

Both of these bills were passed by the 
Senate in the last Congress. Had these 
bills been signed into law, the tragedy 
of these young migrant children might 
not have occurred. 

It is incumbent, therefore, upon us 
here in the Congress to see to it that 
these sound measures are enacted in this 
session. It is the very least we can 
do for the children of migratory farm- 
workers. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 38, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO 
WAIVER OF INDEBTEDNESS IN 
CERTAIN CASES—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—MINORITY VIEWS 
(S. REPT NO. 189) 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, I report favorably, without 
amendment, the bill (S. 412) to amend 
title 38 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for waiver of indebtedness to the 
United States in certain cases arising out 
of default on loans guaranteed or made 
by the Veterans’ Administration, and I 
submit a report thereon. I ask that the 
report be printed, together with the 
minority views of Senators GOLDWATER, 
Prouty, TOWER, and JORDAN of Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Texas. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 601 OF 
TITLE 38, UNITED STATES CODE, 
WITH RESPECT TO DEFINITION 
OF THE TERM “VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION FACILITIES” — 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
MINORITY VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
193) 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, I report favorably, without 
amendment, the bill (S. 625) to amend 
section 601 of title 38, United States 
Code, with respect to the definition of 
the term “Veterans’ Administration 
facilities,” and I submit a report thereon. 
I ask that the report be printed, together 
with the minority views of Senators 
GOLDWATER, TOWER, and JORDAN of Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There- 
port will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Texas. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Capt. Albert J. Carpenter, U.S. Coast 
Guard, for promotion to the permanent rank 
of rear admiral in the U.S. Coast Guard. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1598. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934 (43 
U.S.C., sec. 315g); 

S.1599. A bill to authorize the classifi- 
cation, segregation, lease, and sale of public 
land for urban, business, and occupancy 
sites, to repeal obsolete statutes, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1600. A bill to amend section 2455 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (43 U.S.C. 
1171), and for other purposes; 

S. 1601. A bill to provide for public land 
management and disposition; and 

S. 1602. A bill to authorize and direct that 
certain lands exclusively administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior be managed 
under principles of multiple-use and to 
produce a sustained yield of products and 
services, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brste when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 1603. A bill to amend the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act to authorize the U.S. Gov- 
ernor of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development to vote for 
an increase in the Bank’s authorized capital 
stock; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1604. A bill to amend the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, relating to the transfer of pro- 
ducer rice acreage allotments; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself and 
Mr. PEARSON) : 

S. 1605. A bill to amend the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, as 
amended, to provide for labeling of economic 
poisons with registration numbers, to elimi- 
nate registration under protest, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rrstcorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1606. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, with respect to recovery of a 
reasonable attorney’s fee in case of success- 
ful maintenance of an action for recovery of 
damages sustained in transportation of prop- 
erty; and 

S. 1607. A bill to amend paragraph (4) of 
section 15 of the Interstate Commerce Act; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. BENNETT) (by request) : 

S. 1608. A bill to amend the act approved 
July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 526), as amended, re- 
lating to the establishment of a register of 
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names in the Department of Commerce of 
certain motor vehicle drivers; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICK (by request): 

S. 1609. A bill to provide for payment of a 
death gratuity in certain cases involving 
deaths of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices after June 27, 1950, and before January 
1, 1957; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. DOMINICK (for himself, Mr. 
ALLoTT and Mr. HOLLAND): 

S. 1610. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to set aside certain land 
within the National Capital Parks System 
in Washington, D.C., for construction of a 
building by the Bureau of Water Resources 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 1611. A bill for the relief of Fernando 
Palmieri; and 

S. 1612. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Palmieri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1613. A bill to establish an Office of Re- 
ports for each judicial circuit of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

PrN Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. CASE, 

Mr. Coorxn, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. KEATING, 

Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. Scorr, and 
Mr. WILLIAM s of New Jersey): 

S. 1614. A bill to encourage and promote 
the expansion through private enterprise of 
domestic exports in world markets; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
introduced the ebove bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself and 
Mr. LonG of Missouri): 

S. 1615. A bill to amend the General Bridge 
Act of 1946 for the purpose of maintaining 
existing bridge clearances on navigable rivers 
and waterways connecting with the sea; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

8. 1616. A bill for the relief of Jao Fernan- 
des Nunes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for himself, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. AIKEN, and Mr. 
HOLLAND): 

S. 1617. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland 
retirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
e 5 
(See the remarks of Mr. HIcKENLOOPER 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 1618. A bill to provide for a scenic park- 
way connection between units of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt National Memorial Park, 
N. Dak., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Burpick when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1619. A bill for the relief of certain em- 
ployees of the Department of the Army at 
the Redstone Arsenal, Ala.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. INOUYE) : 

S. 1620. A bill for the relief of Miss Min 
Min Wong; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. COTTON: 
5.1621. A bill for the relief of Tauba Fajga 
Skowronek; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. HART (for himself and Mr. 
HUMPHREY): 

S. 1622. A bill to prevent certain discrimi- 
natory practices by persons engaged in busi- 
nesses affecting commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


Mr. ENGLE submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 46); 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


Whereas the University of the Seven Seas 
is an institution of higher learning incor- 
porated as a nonprofit educational institu- 
tion in the State of California; and 

Whereas the University of the Seven Seas 
has been recognized by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue of the United States as a 
tax-exempt institution authorized to accept 
tax deductible gifts; and 

Whereas the University of the Seven Seas 
has complied with all requirements of the 
Department of Education of the State of 
California pursuant to the issuing of tran- 
scripts and the awarding of degrees and 
diplomas; and 

Whereas the University of the Seven Seas 
is international in scope, having selected 
members of its Board of Trustees and its 
faculty from many nations, and being in 
the process of admitting students from many 
nations; and 

Whereas the several hundred students who 
will study on its campus will be aboard an 
ocean liner visiting many nations and act- 
ing as informal ambassadors for the nations 
of their citizenship; and 

Whereas these students with their faculty 
will pursue a serious course of study aboard 
ship and will undertake field trips in ports 
which will bring their activities to the at- 
tention of many dignitaries in education, 
government, religion, and other fields; and 

Whereas the course of study undertaken 
in this institution is designed to promote bet- 
ter understanding of international relations 
and to promote good will among the stu- 
dents and peoples of many nations and has 
been inspired by the people-to-people con- 
cept; and 

Whereas this is the first institution of 
higher education to be established as an 
international university; and 

Whereas the University of the Seven Seas 
will begin its operations in October 1963; 
and 

Whereas the university is privately en- 
dowed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that— 

(1) it approves the establishment of the 
University of the Seven Seas and congratu- 
lates its founders for their vision in develop- 
ing such university, 

(2) all agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment should cooperate fully with the 
University of the Seven Seas and assist the 
institution with the conduct of its interna- 
tional program, and 

(3) all institutions of higher education in 
the United States and other countries should 
cooperate with the University of the Seven 
Seas giving due and careful consideration 
to the accomplishment of students in this 
institution so that the transfer of a student's 
achievement among universities everywhere 
may be facilitated, 
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ADDITIONAL COPIES OF CERTAIN 
HEARINGS ON EFFECTS OF TEL- 
EVISION PORTRAYAL OF CRIME 
ON YOUNG PEOPLE 


Mr. DODD submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 47); 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary four thousand addi- 
tional copies of the hearings of its Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
entitled “Effects on Young People of Violence 
and Crime Portrayed on Television,” part 10, 
dated June 8, 9, 13, 15, 16, and 19; July 27 
and 28, 1961; January 24 and May 11 and 14, 
1962, 


RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF THE 
SENATE ON BANNING ALL NU- 
CLEAR TESTS WHICH CONTAMI- 
NATE THE ATMOSPHERE OR THE 
OCEANS 
Mr. DODD (for himself and Senators 

HUMPHREY, BARTLETT, BURDICK, CASE, 

CHURCH, DOUGLAS, CLARK, ENGLE, GRUE- 

NING, HART, INOUYE, KEATING, MCGEE, 

McGovern, METCALF, Morse, Moss, 

MUSKIE, NEUBERGER, PROUTY, RANDOLPH, 

RIBICOFF, SCOTT, SPARKMAN, YARBOROUGH, 

DOMINICK, JAVITS, MCCARTHY, KEFAUVER, 

PELL, LAUSCHE, HARTKE, and BREWSTER), 

submitted a resolution (S. Res. 148), to 

express sense of the Senate on banning 
all nuclear tests that contaminate the 
atmosphere or the oceans, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Dopp, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


PUBLIC LANDS REVIEW 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, earlier in 
the session I announced that the Public 
Lands Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs would be 
conducting an extensive review of the 
public land laws. Today I shall intro- 
duce several bills dealing with this sub- 
ject, but before doing so I wish to dis- 
cuss the status of the subcommittee 
review. 

This review is divided into two parts. 
The first is a review of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. On January 16, 17, and 18, 
hearings were held at Reno, Nev.; and 
these hearings, which total 361 pages, 
have been printed as part I. On Feb- 
ruary 7 and 8, a further hearing was 
held in Washington, D.C. This hearing 
has been printed as part II, and includes 
626 pages of testimony. These two 
hearings, which cover the grazing-fee 
question, will be printed and will be made 
part of the hearing record on public 
lands problems. 

On March 12, a third hearing was held. 
It was a meeting with the National Ad- 
visory Board Council. The transcript 
runs to some 51 pages. This hearing 
dealt with the question of the general 
operation of the Taylor Grazing Act and 
a question of tenure of grazing per- 

ts. 
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The subcommittee has not completed 
its review of the Taylor Grazing Act, and 
consideration is being given to further 
hearings. The Department and the 
Council are making their own studies of 
the question of tenure, and our subcom- 
mittee will endeavor to work in a cooper- 
ative manner with all interested groups. 
The subcommittee will consider hold- 
ing hearings later on Senate bill 872, to 
compensate range users for authorized 
range improvements where land is taken 
to be devoted to Federal nonmultiple use. 
This is an administration bill which was 
introduced by the subcommittee chair- 
man on February 20. The companion 
bill in the House is H.R. 3387, which has 
been the subject of hearings held on 
March 14 and April 4. The Senate sub- 
committee has not yet determined when 
hearings will be held, but this is a mat- 
ter which will be scheduled at a later 
date. 

The second major part of our review 
involves the public land laws themselves. 
Part I of this review was a hearing held 
on May 6 and 7 on Senate bill 758, to 
establish a Board of Public Land Ap- 
peals in the Department of the Interior. 
This hearing is in the process of being 
printed. At the conclusion of that hear- 
ing, the chairman asked the Solicitor of 
the Department of the Interior to convey 
directly to the Secretary that within 30 
days the Department should come back 
to the committee with its thoughts on 
improvements that could be effected in 
the appeals procedures. There will be 
further hearings on this subject as we 
go along. 

Part II of the public lands review will 
be hearings on two measures. One of the 
bills is S. 41, introduced on January 14 
by Senator ANDERSON and nine other 
Senators, which would authorize public 
land States to select certain public land 
in exchange for land taken by the United 
States for military and other purposes. 
There will be included in that hearing 
consideration of a second bill submitted 
on April 12, 1963, which I am introduc- 
ing today by request of the Secretary of 
the Interior. This bill would amend sec- 
tion 8 of the Taylor Grazing Act by revis- 
ing the exchange procedures spelled out 
in that act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter requesting this legis- 
lation and the text of the proposed bill be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1598) to amend section 8 
of the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 
1934 (43 U.S.C., sec. 315g), introduced 
by Mr. BIBLE, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8 of the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 
1272; 43 U.S.C., sec. 315g), as amended, is 
further amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary of the Interior may, 
on behalf of the United States: 

“(1) Accept a gift of land or an interest 
in land when in his judgment the gift will 
promote the purposes of this Act, facilitate 
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the administration of public lands, or other- 
wise will be in the public interest. 

“(2) Exchange for any lands or interests 
in lands which are privately owned, or which 
are owned by a State or political subdi- 
vision or instrumentality thereof, not to 
exceed an equal value of surveyed, unappro- 
priated, and unreserved public lands or in- 
terest therein when in his judgment the 
exchange will be in the public interest: 
Provided, That— 

“(A) if the lands or interests in lands 
offered in exchange for public lands have 
a value at least equal to two-thirds of the 
value of the public lands, the exchange may 
be completed upon payment to the Secre- 
tary of the difference in values, or the sub- 
mittal of a cash deposit or a performance 
bond in an amount at least equal to the 
difference of values assuring that additional 
lands acceptable to the Secretary of the In- 
terior and at least equal to the difference 
in values will be conveyed to the Government 
within a time certain to be specified by the 
Secretary of the Interior; 

“(B) an exchange with a State or political 
subdivision or instrumentality thereof may 
be made only if the lands involved in the 
exchange are in the same State. 

“(b) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (a) (2) (A) of this section the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may exchange surveyed, 
unappropriated, and unreserved public lands 
or interests therein for lands or interests in 
lands of approximately equal value that are 
held by the United States in trust for an 
Indian or a tribe, band, or group of Indians, 
or that are owned by an Indian or a tribe, 
band, or group of Indians subject to a 
restriction against alienation imposed by the 
United States, if the exchange is in the best 
interests of the Indian owner or owners and 
if the Indian owner or owners consent. The 
lands or interests in lands acquired by or on 
behalf of the Indian or Indian tribe, band, 
or group shall be held in the same status 
and be subject to the same laws and regu- 
lations that applied to the lands relinquished 
by the Indians. 

“(c) Any lands or interests in lands ac- 
quired by the United States as a gift or 
through an exchange under subsection (a) 
of this section shall upon acceptance of title 
become public lands and shall become a 
part of any district established pursuant to 
this Act or any withdrawn or reserved area 
within which they are located, subject to all 
of the laws and regulations applicable there- 
to and any lands or interests in lands re- 
linquished by an Indian or a tribe, band, or 
group of Indians pursuant to an exchange 
under subsection (b) of this section shall 
upon acceptance of the relinquishment be- 
come public lands and shall become a part 
of any district established pursuant to this 
Act, or any withdrawn or reserved area, other 
than an area withdrawn or reserved for a 
tribe, band, or group of Indians, within 
which they are located, subject to all of the 
laws and regulations applicable thereto. 

“(d) Either party to an exchange under 
this section may reserve minerals, easements, 
or rights of use either for its own benefit, 
for the benefit of third parties, or for the 
benefit of the general public. Any such 
reservation, whether in lands conveyed to or 
by the United States, shall be subject to 
such reasonable conditions respecting ingress 
and egress and the use of the surface of the 
land as may be deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of the Interior. When minerals 
are reserved in a conveyance by the United 
States, any person who prospects for or ac- 
quires the right to mine and remove the 
reserved mineral deposits shall be liable to 
the surface owners according to their respec- 
tive interests for any actual damage to the 
surface or to the improvements thereon re- 
sulting from prospecting, entering, or mining 
operations and said person shall, prior to 
entering, either obtain the surface owner’s 
written consent, or file with the Secretary 
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of the Interior a good and sufficient bond 
or undertaking to the United States in an 
amount acceptable to the Secretary for the 
use and benefit of the surface owner to secure 
payment of such damages as may be deter- 
mined in an action brought on the bond or 
undertaking in a court of competent juris- 
diction. 

“(e) This section shall apply to all the 
public lands States without exception.” 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1598 is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill to amend section 8 of the 
Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934 (43 
U.S.C., sec. 315g). 

We recommend that the proposed bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and we recommend that it be 
enacted. 

The proposed bill would eliminate gaps in 
the Department's exchange authority, and 
would facilitate the consummation of such 
exchanges. 

More specifically, the proposed bill would 
(1) authorize exchanges of interests in 
lands; (2) authorize the acceptance of cash 
in order to equalize values; (3) establish the 
same rules for both exchanges with States 
and exchanges with private individuals and 
give the Secretary more complete authority 
to determine whether State exchanges would 
be beneficial; (4) authorize Indians owning 
restricted lands to exchange them for public 
lands; (5) designate lands acquired through 
exchange as automatically a part of the with- 
drawn area within which they are located; 
and (6) make the exchange provisions appli- 
cable to Alaska. 

The present statute has been construed 
as not permitting the exchange of interests 
in lands. Our experience has indicated that 
some exchanges, of mutual benefit to the 
Government and to the exchange propo- 
nents, have been precluded by tHe limitation 
on authority. Our proposal explicitly pro- 
vides for exchanges of such interests. 

Under existing law, exchanges with pri- 
vate individuals can be consummated only 
if the value of the offered land is not less 
than the value of the selected land. Often 
such differences in value lead to extended 
negotiations and examinations at consid- 
erable cost to the Government. Not un- 
commonly, exchanges die because the 
exchange proponent is unable to offer addi- 
tional lands to meet the value requirements. 
The bill would permit cash payment for not 
to exceed one-third of the value of the se- 
lected land or the filing of a bond or cash 
deposit to assure the conveyance of addi- 
tional lands to the Government to make up 
for any difference in values. 

Under existing law where a State exchange 
involves the selection of lands within a 
grazing district, the offered lands must lie 
within the same grazing district and be 
otherwise unreserved and unappropriated 
and the sole discretion vested in the Secre- 
tary is the determination of “whether the 
selected lands lie in a reasonably compact 
body which is so located as not to interfere 
with the administration or value of the re- 
maining land in such district for grazing 
purposes.” Where the selected lands in a 
State exchange application are not within 
a grazing district and are unappropriated 
and unreserved, the Secretary is directed by 
the statute “to proceed with such exchange 
at the earliest practicable date,” and he is 
without authority to consider the impact 
of the proposed exchange upon good land 
tenure and use, the local economy and Fed- 
eral land programs and interests. Under 
the proposed change he could consider those 
and similar factors to determine whether a 
State exchange truly would be beneficial. 
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The present statute provides that State 
exchanges can be made on one of two bases— 
equal value or equal acreage. The Secretary 
by regulation (43 CFR 147.2(b)) has author- 
ized use of the equal value concept only. 
Equal acreage is not a sound criterion owing 
to the vast differences in land values, often 
depending on location only. The proposed 
bill would take cognizance of our present 
practice. Equal value is also the usual con- 
cept adopted by the Congress in measures 
having their own exchange provisions. 

Another broadening feature of the pro- 
posed bill is the provision which would per- 
mit an Indian or Indian tribes o re- 
stricted lands to exchange them for public 
lands. At the present time public lands are 
not available for exchange for Indian lands 
held, with restrictions against alienation, or 
title to which is in the United States in trust 
for the Indians, except insofar as authorized 
by special statutes operative only in limited 
areas. The proposed bill would extend the 
privileges of these special statutes to all 
Indian trust or restricted lands, but ex- 
changes would be made only upon the re- 
quest or with the consent of the Indian or 
Indians involved, and the land acquired by 
the Indians through such exchange would 
be clothed with all the privileges—and re- 
strictions—as the lands surrendered by them, 
This provision would afford a greater measure 
of flexibility both to the Government and to 
Indians and Indian tribes. It is in part 
designed to avoid the need for future special 
legislation on the subject. 

Under the present statute, lands acquired 
through exchange by the United States be- 
came a part of the grazing district within 
which they are situated. However, such 
lands do not automatically otherwise become 
a part of other reservations within which 
situated. Our proposal thus would obviate 
the issuance of public land orders to some 


extent. It would not be operative as to lands 


received by the United States in Indian ex- 
changes in cases where they are situated 
within an area withdrawn for Indians. 

Section 8 of the Taylor Grazing Act has 
been deemed to be inapplicable to Alaska. 
There are similar needs for exchange author- 
ity in Alaska as in other public land States. 
Our proposal explicitly provides that its pro- 
visions shall apply to all the public land 
States without exception. 

The proposal omits the provisions of sub- 
section (d) of section 8 relating to pub- 
lication of exchanges. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that essentially internal work 
procedures embodied in statutes decrease 
their flexibility. They can be effectively in- 
stituted through regulation. 

Also omitted is the provision that no fees 
shall be charged for exchanges. This pro- 
vision was superseded by section 201 of the 
act of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 506; 43 U.S.C. 
1361 et eq.) which states that, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Secretary 
may establish reasonable fees for processing 
applications relating to public lands under 
his jurisdiction. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this draft bill from the standpoint of the 
administraion’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CARVER, JT., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. BIBLE. Part III of the public 
land review is the consideration of basic 
changes in the techniques and methods 
under which public lands are retained 
or disposed of by the Department of the 
Interior. Today I am introducing three 
bills which deal with this subject. The 
first measure—and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the message accompanying it 
and the text of the bill be printed at this 
point in my remarks—is the request 
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made by the Department of the Interior 
on June 14, 1961, which was S. 2219 of the 
87th Congress. No hearings were held 
on that bill in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1599) to authorize the 
classification, segregation, lease, and sale 
of public land for urban, business, and 
occupancy sites, to repeal obsolete stat- 
utes, and for other purposes; introduced 
by Mr. BIBLE, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Public Lands Act 
of 1981”. 2 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act- 

(a) The word “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

(b) The term “public lands” means all 
public lands (including minerals, vegetative 
and other resources) in the United States, in- 
cluding lands within reservations formed 
from the public domain and other lands per- 
manently or temporarily withdrawn from 
any or all forms of appropriation provided 
for in the public land laws, except (1) public 
lands in any national forest or national wild- 
life refuge or other wildlife management 
areas, or areas administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior through the National Park 
Service, (2) the revested Oregon and Califor- 
nia Railroad or the reconveyed Coos Bay 
Wagon Road grant lands in the State of Ore- 
gon, (3) any Indian lands or lands set aside 
or held for the use or benefit of Indians, (4) 
public water reserves which the Secretary 
finds are needed by the public for the use, 
control, or conservation of water and (5) 
public lands which the Secretary determines 
are chiefly valuable for minerals other than 
coal, phosphate, sodium, potassium, oil, gas, 
oil shale, native asphalt, solid and semisolid 
bitumen, and bituminous rock (including oil 
impregnated rock or sands from which oil is 
recoverable only by special treatment after 
the deposit is mined or quarried), and for 
lands in the States of Louisiana and New 
Mexico sulfur also. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, the term 
“public lands,” insofar as the Act authorizes 
leasing of lands for occupancy purposes, in- 
cludes the revested Oregon and California 
Railroad and the reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon 
Road grant lands in the State of Oregon. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section the term “pub- 
lic lands,” insofar as it authorizes the Sec- 
retary to subdivide and dispose of lands for 
urban purposes under section 6 of this Act, 
includes any lands in the State of Alaska that 
are held by the United States for the use or 
benefit of Indians without a recognition of 
a compensable title in the Indians and that 
are outside any reserve for Indians or admin- 
istrative use. 

(e) The words “subdivide” and “subdivi- 
sion” refer to the surveying and platting of 
lands into lots, blocks, streets, alleys, re- 
serves for public purposes, rights-of-way, and 
such other tracts as the Secretary finds suit- 
able for proper development of lands for 
urban purposes or for occupancy purposes. 

(f) The term “urban purposes” means any 
purpose, including commercial, related to the 
development of an urban or suburban resi- 
dential community. 

(g) The term “business purposes” in- 
cludes, without limiting the meaning there- 
of, commercial and industrial activities 
(including the milling or processing of 
natural products) but does not include crop 
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agriculture or the removal, mining, extrac- 
tion, or harvesting of natural products in 
their natural state. 

(h) The term “occupancy purpose” means 
recreational, residential, business, or com- 
munity use of separate individual sites of 
five acres or less and any purpose, including 
commercial, related to the development of a 
rural recreational community. 

(i) The term “qualified individual” means 
(1) any individual who is a citizen of the 
United States aged twenty-one years or more, 
(2) any partnership or association, each of 
the members of which is a citizen of the 
United States aged twenty-one years or more, 
and (3) any corporation, including non- 
profit corporations, organized under the laws 
of the United States, or of any State thereof, 
and authorized to do business in the State 
in which the land is located. 

(J) The term “qualified governmental 
agency” means any of the following, includ- 
ing their lawful agents and instrumen- 
talities: (1) The State within which the land 
is located, (2) the county or municipality or 
other local government subdivision within 
which the land is located, and (3) any munic- 
ipality within convenient access to the 
lands: Provided, That the lands are within 
the same State as the municipality. 

(k) The word “concurrence”, in addition 
to its usual connotation, also means with 
the consent of the head of the Federal depart- 
ment or agency or of the State or local 
governmental unit, in any case where the 
lands involved have been withdrawn in aid 
of a function of a Federal department or 
agency other than the Department of the 
Interior, or of a State, county, municipality, 
water district, or local governmental subdi- 
vision or agency. 

(1) The word “value” means, in connec- 
tion with sales, the fair market value of land, 
including all mineral and other interests in 
land not to be reserved to the United States 
under this Act, and, in connection with 
leases, the fair market rental of land, in 
either case as determined by the Secretary 
by appraisal or otherwise, taking into con- 
sideration all factors affecting market value. 

(m) The term “bona fide occupant” means 
(1) any person who, at the time when public 
lands are segregated under the provision of 
this Act has any right of possession or 
occupancy of any such lands which is based 
upon a settlement, entry, location, or other 
action initiated and maintained in accord- 
ance with any statute other than this Act 
and which, if perfected under the statute, 
would enable such person to obtain title to 
such lands, and (2) any person who, at the 
time of such segregation, has any right of 
possession or occupancy of any such lands 
(including a right based on actual possession 
under section 8 of the Act of May 17, 1884 
(23 Stat. 24)) which is subject to extinguish- 
ment or termination at will by the United 
States and is not open to perfection under 
any statute other than this Act, but which, 
under the provisions of law applicable to the 
lands immediately prior to the segregation 
thereof, is protected against intrusion or in- 
vasion by third persons until it is extin- 
guished or terminated by authority of the 
United States, and (3) any other person who 
meets such requirements for the recognition 
of an equity in segregated lands, including, 
in the case of an Indian in Alaska, an equity 
based on considerations of economic need 
as may be prescribed by the regulations 
issued under this Act; 

(n) The word Indian“ means Indian, 
Eskimo, or Aleut and any tribe, band, or 
community thereof. 

(o) The term “excess public lands” means 
any public lands (1) which are withdrawn by 
Executive Order Numbered 6910 dated No- 
vember 26, 1934, as amended, or by Execu- 
tive Order Numbered 6964 dated February 5, 
1935, as amended, or pursuant to section 1 
of the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269; 
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43 U.S.C. 315) as amended, or which are 
vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved pub- 
lic lands in Alaska, and (2) which the Sec- 
retary finds are not suitable for disposition 
under any public land law, other than sec- 
tion 8 of this Act, and (3) which the Sec- 
retary finds are not needed for any Federal 
program, project, or activity. 

Sec. 3. It is the policy of the Congress 
that the Secretary administer this Act so as 
to promote the beneficial use and disposi- 
tion of public lands subject to the provisions 
hereof, and at the same time safeguard the 
public interest in the lands. To this end, 
proposed classifications, leases, and sales un- 
der this Act should be considered in the light 
of their effect upon the conservation of nat- 
ural resources and upon the welfare of the 
individuals and communities involved, and 
of their consistency with State laws and lo- 
cal governmental ordinances, plans, and pro- 
grams. This Act should be administered in 
a manner which will tend to promote de- 
velopment of the public lands, to maintain 
in public ownership or control scenic attrac- 
tions or water or other resources that should 
be kept open to public use, and to avoid un- 
reasonable interference with the use of wa- 
ter for grazing purposes, undue impairment 
of the protection of watershed areas, scat- 
tered or isolated settlement which would im- 
pose undue burdens upon State or local 
governments in providing governmental serv- 
ices, interference with the application of the 
sustained yield timber management require- 
ment established by the Act of August 28, 
1937 (43 U.S.C. 118la-1181f), as amended, 
and nonconforming or substandard land 
uses, 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary, with concur- 
rence and under such regulations as he may 
deem necessary, is hereby authorized to sell 
to qualified governmental agencies, in tracts 
not exceeding five thousand acres, at their 
value any public lands which he may classify 
as chiefly valuable for urban or business 


purposes. 

(b) Before any lands may be disposed of 
under this section, it must be shown to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that the land is 
to be devoted to an established or definitely 
proposed project or program and that the 
qualified governmental agency has the bona 
fide intention, authority, and means to de- 
velop the lands, or to dispose of the lands for 
development, for urban or business pur- 


(c) No more than five thousand acres may 
be conveyed under this section in any twelve- 
month period to any one grantee for any 
one project or „and applications by 
any one applicant for more than ten thou- 
sand acres for any one project or program 
may not be pending at one time. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary, with concur- 
rence and under such regulations as he may 
deem necessary, is hereby authorized to sell 
at public auction and at not less than their 
value to qualified individuals, in tracts not 
exceeding one thousand two hundred and 
eighty acres each, any public lands which he 
may classify as chiefiy valuable for urban or 
business purposes. No qualified individual 
shall purchase within any twelve-month pe- 
riod more than one thousand two hundred 
and eighty acres under this section and ap- 
plications by one qualified individual for 
more than three thousand eight hundred and 
forty acres shall not be pending at one time. 

(b) To carry out the policies expressed in 
this Act, the Secretary may, in sales of lands 
pursuant to this section, prescribe such con- 
ditions precedent and conditions subsequent 
as he deems practicable, feasible, and rea- 
sonable. 

Sec. 6. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, the Secretary, with con- 
currence, is hereby authorized, by contract 
or otherwise, to cause subdivisional plans to 
be prepared for and to have subdivided any 
public lands which he may classify under 
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this Act as chiefly valuable for urban pur- 
poses or Occupancy purposes. 

(b) The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
lease or sell, at not less than their value, 
public lands subdivided in accordance with 
the provisions of this section to qualified 
individuals and to qualified governmental 
agencies under such rules and regulations 
as he may deem desirable, or the Secretary 
may in the disposal of such subdivided lands 
to qualified governmental agencies for pub- 
lic purposes apply the provisions of the Rec- 
reation and Public Purposes Act of June 14, 
1926 (44 Stat. 741; 43 U.S.C. secs. 869—869-4) , 
as amended, but the Secretary in the dis- 
posal of such subdivided lands (1) shall give 
bona fide occupants a preference right to 
purchase the lands occupied by them or 
other lands within the same subdivision in 
lieu thereof, at prices which shall be based 
upon the value of the property at the time 
when it is offered for sale diminished by the 
amount of any increased value resulting 
from the development or improvement of 
the lands by the occupant or his predeces- 
sors in interest, and by the amount of any 
further adjustment that is appropriate for 
giving full effect to the equities of such 
occupants, (2) shall subject such preference 
rights to such restrictions, exceptions, and 
other conditions as he may find to be needed 
in order to prevent speculation, facilitate 
settlement, or otherwise protect the public 
interest, (3) shall not require any payment 
by any Indian for lands in any subdivision 
which he finds will serve primarily the needs 
of the Indian population of Alaska or for 
lands in any other subdivision of which 
such Indian is a bona fide occupant, (4) 
shall not require any payment for any 
streets and alleys dedicated by any means 
whatsoever for use of the public or to any 
qualified governmental agency, and (5) shall 
not sell or lease more than one tract to any 
one qualified individual except upon a show- 
ing of good faith and reasons satisfactory to 
the Secretary. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums, not exceeding $500,000 per 
annum, as may be necessary for the segre- 
gation and classification of lands, the 
preparation of plans and plats, the determi- 
nation of improvement requirements, and 
the conduct of surveys authorized by this 
section. The Treasury shall be reimbursed 
for all expenditures for these purposes out 
of the proceeds from sales of lands under 
this Act. 

(d) The Secretary may require, as a con- 
dition precedent to the lease or sale of lands 
surveyed in accordance with the provisions 
of this section, the payment or the agree- 
ment to pay by the lessee or purchaser to a 
contractor or contractors selected by such 
means as the may provide by reg- 
ulation of a fair share of the cost of pro- 
viding on, or for the benefit of, the lands 
applied for such grades, roads, streets, 
drains, water supply systems, and other im- 
provements as may be required by local zon- 
ing ordinances and standards or as may be 
usual to subdivision tracts as the Secretary 
in his discretion determines to be necessary 
and appropriate for construction prior to the 
consummation of such lease or sale. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary shall issue a re- 
stricted patent for any lands disposed of 
under section 6 of this Act to any Indian 
who, in the opinion of the Secretary, is not 
competent to manage the property to be 
conveyed. Such restricted patent shall pro- 
hibit the alienation or taxation of the lands 
without the approval of the Secretary and 
may contain such other provisions for the 
protection of the interests of the owner of 
the lands as the Secretary finds advisable. 
Such patent shall also provide that the Sec- 
retary, if he determines that the owner of 
the lands is in a position to manage them 
without protection by the United States, may 
terminate the restrictions imposed by the 
patent in such circumstances and upon such 
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conditions as he finds advisable, whether or 
not the owner has applied for a termination 
of the restrictions. The approval by the 
Secretary of the act of the owner in selling 
a tract of land for which a restricted patent 
has been issued under this section shall vest 
in the purchaser a complete title (which 
shall be subject to the restrictions only if 
the purchaser is an Indian and the convey- 
ance provides for a continuance of the re- 
strictions) from the date of such approval. 

Sec. 8, (a) The Secretary, under such reg- 
ulations as he may deem necessary, is hereby 
authorized to sell at public auction and at 
not less than their value to qualified indi- 
viduals and to qualified governmental agen- 
cies, in tracts not exceeding one thousand 
two hundred and eighty acres each, any 
public lands which he may classify as ex- 
cess public lands. 

(b) In the interest of protecting the sta- 
bility of dependent economic activities, the 
Secretary may provide by regulation that, 
under such conditions which he deems ap- 
propriate to effect the purposes of this para- 
graph, owners of lands contiguous to land 
offered for sale under this section shall have 
a preference right to buy the offered land 
at the highest bid price. 

Sec. 9. All revenues derived from the sale 
or lease of public lands under this Act, ex- 
cept for the reimbursements provided for in 
subsection (c) of section 6 of this Act, shall 
be deposited in the Treasury and 
of in the same manner as moneys received 
from the sale of public lands, 

Sec. 10. All patents or other evidence of 
title issued under this Act shall contain (1) 
a reservation to the United States of all de- 
posits of coal, native asphalt, solid and semi- 
solid bitumen, and bituminous rock (includ- 
ing oil-impregnated rock or sands from which 
oil is recoverable only by special treatment 
after the deposit is mined or quarried), oil, 
gas, oil shale, phosphate, sodium, potassium, 
and for lands in the States of Louisiana and 
New Mexico sulfur also, in the lands de- 
scribed in the patent or other evidence of 
title, together with the right to prospect for, 
mine, and remove them under applicable 
provisions of law and (2) any other reserva- 
tions, conditions or limitations which the 
Secretary deems necessary or desirable in the 
public interest. 

Sec. 11. (a) The notation in the proper 
land office of a p 1 to lands 
under this Act or the classification of lands 
pursuant to this Act shall segregate the 
lands from further application to make en- 
try, selection, or location and from settle- 
ment and location under the public land 
laws to such extent and under such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary may deem 
appropriate. 

(b) All segregations under this Act shall 
be subject to valid rights existing at the 
time of segregation. 

(c) No applications shall be filed to lease 
or purchase lands pursuant to this Act ex- 
cept lands which have been opened thereto 
by the Secretary. 

Sec. 12. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any lawful zoning action by 
duly constituted local governmental author- 
ity shall govern construction and utilization 
of improvements on public lands classified 
under the terms of this Act, except as to 
such improvements which are being utilized 
by, or being constructed by or for, the United 
States or any of its agents or instrumentali- 
ties. 

(b) Where the governing body of the 
county so requests it, the Secretary will al- 
low local zoning authorities a reasonable 
period in which to consider and zone lands 
in each proposal for subdivision, lease, or 
sale under the terms of this Act. 

Sec. 13, The Secretary is authorized to is- 
sue such regulations, make such determina- 
tions, and do such other acts or things as 
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may be necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the terms of this Act. 

Sec. 14. (a) Subject to valid rights and 
liabilities existing at the date of approval of 
this Act, the following statutes or parts of 
statutes are repealed: 

(1) Sections 2380, 2381, 2382, 2383, 2384, 
2386, 2387, 2388, 2389, 2391, 2392, 2393, and 
2394 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (43 
U.S.C. 711-715, 717-724); 

(2) Act of March 3, 1877, as amended (19 
Stat. 392; 43 U.S.C. 725-727); 

(3) Section 22 of the Act of May 2, 1890 
(26 Stat. 91; 43 U.S.C. 1094); 

(4) Act of May 14, 1890, as amended (26 
Stat. 109; 43 U.S.C. 1111-1117); 

(5) Sections 11 and 16 of the Act of March 
3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1099, 1101; 48 U.S.C. 355, 43 
U.S.C. 728); 

(6) Joint Resolution of September 1, 1893 
(28 Stat. 11; 43 U.S.C. 1118); 

(T) Act of May 11, 1896 (29 Stat. 116; 43 
U.S.C. 1119); 

(8) Section 3 of the Act of January 18, 
1897 (29 Stat. 490; 43 U.S.C. 1133); 

(9) Act of February 9, 1903 (ch. 531, 32 
Stat. 820; 43 U.S.C. 731); 

(10) The fourth paragraph of section 1 of 
the Act of March 12, 1914 (38 Stat. 307, 48 
U.S.C. 303); 

(11) Act of July 9, 1914 (38 Stat. 454; 43 
U.S.C. 730); 

(12) Act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 629; 48 
U.S.C. 355a-355d); 

(13) Act of June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609; 43 
U.S.C. 682a-682e), as amended; 

(14) Act of February 26, 1948 (62 Stat. 35; 
48 U.S.C. 355e); 

(15) Act of August 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 679; 
48 U.S.C. 364a-364e) ; 

(16) Section 2455 of the Revised Statutes 
(43 U.S.C. 1171, 1171a, 1171b, 1175, 1176, 
1177), as amended; 

(17) Act of July 24, 1947 (61 Stat. 414; 
48 U.S.C. 364). 

(b) Section 10 of the Act of May 14, 1898 
(30 Stat. 413; 48 U.S.C. 359, 461-465), as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“That ingress and egress shall be reserved 
to the public on the waters of all streams, 
whether navigable or otherwise. No entry 
for railroad, wagon road, or tramway pur- 
poses shall be allowed under this Act on 
lands abutting on navigable water of more 
than eighty rods. The Secretary of the In- 
terior shall reserve for the use of the natives 
of Alaska suitable tracts of land along the 
waterfront of any stream, inlet, bay, or sea- 
shore for landing places for canoes and other 
craft used by such natives: Provided, That 
the Annette, Pribilof Islands, and the islands 
leased or occupied for the propagation of 
foxes be excepted from the operation of this 
Act. 

“That all affidavits, testimony, proofs, and 
others papers provided for by this Act 
and by said Act of March third, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-one, or by any depart- 
mental or Executive regulation thereunder, 
by depositions or otherwise, under commis- 
sion from such officer as the Secretary of 
the Interior may designate, which may have 
been or may hereafter be taken and sworn 
to anywhere in the United States, before any 
court, judge, or other officer authorized by 
law to administer an oath, shall be admitted 
in evidence as if taken before such officer as 
the Secretary of the Interior may designate. 
And thereafter such proof, together with a 
certified copy of the field notes and plat of 
the survey of the claim, shall be filed in such 
office as the Secretary of the Interlor may 
designate, and if such survey and plat shall 
be approved by him or by such officer as he 
may designate, certified copies thereof, to- 
gether with the claimant’s application to 
purchase, shall be filed in the United States 
land office in the land district in which the 
claim is situated, whereupon, at the expense 
of the claimant, such officer as the Secretary 
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of the Interior may designate of such land 
office shall cause notice of such application 
to be published for at least sixty days in a 
newspaper of general circulation published 
nearest the claim within Alaska, and the ap- 
plicant shall at the time of filing such field 
notes, plat, and application to purchase in 
the land office, as aforesaid, cause a copy of 
such plat, together with the application to 
purchase, to be posted upon the claim, and 
such plat and application shall be kept 
posted in a conspicuous place on such claim 
continuously for at least sixty days, and 
during such period of posting and publica- 
tion or within thirty days thereafter any per- 
son, corporation, or association, having or 
asserting any adverse interest in, or claim to, 
the tract of land or any part thereof sought 
to be purchased, may file in the land office 
where such application is pending, under 
oath, an adverse claim setting forth the 
nature and extent thereof, and such adverse 
claimant shall, within sixty days after filing 
of such adverse claim, begin action to quiet 
title in a court of competent jurisdiction 
within Alaska, and thereafter no patent shall 
issue for such claim until the final adjudica- 
tion of the rights of the parties, and such 
patent shall then be issued in conformity 
with the final decree of the court.” 

(c) Any townsite now existing under the 
above statutes or parts of statutes may con- 
tinue to be administered thereunder in the 
same manner as if this Act had not been 
passed, or, subject to any rights or liabilities 
now existing, may be administered under 
the provisions of this Act, as the Secretary 
finds to be most practicable in each case. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1599 is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 14, 1961. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill to authorize the classifica- 
tion, segregation, lease, and sale of public 
land for urban, business, and occupancy 
sites, to repeal obsolete statutes, and for 
other purposes. 

We request that the proposed bill be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration and we recommend that it be en- 
acted. 

Through its Bureau of Land Management 
this Department manages the national land 
reserve. For the foreseeable future, our 
principal function with respect to these 
lands will continue to be that of manage- 
ment. However, to some extent, we will 
continue also to be a land disposition agency, 
transferring relatively small acreages each 
year where emerging private and govern- 
mental needs require lands from the national 
land reserve and the lands are not needed for 
more compelling purposes. The President’s 
special message on natural resources to the 
Congress, dated February 23, 1961, emphasizes 
the importance of these lands to the national 
economy and refers to them as “a vital na- 
tional reserve that should be devoted to pro- 
ductive use now and maintained for future 
generations.” 

We have been attempting to perform our 
management and disposition functions with 
inadequate means at our disposal. In some 
measure, this situation stems from the fact 
that the public land laws are the result of a 
series of enactments over the years, a large 
number of which are now obsolete or other- 
wise insufficient. To some extent, these 
laws reflect social and economic conditions 
of the last century and no longer accommo- 
date themselves to today’s situations. The 
Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs 
have been receptive to proposals to modern- 
ize these laws, but as yet have not been 
presented with any comprehensive proposal 
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to bring the laws up to date. This we in- 
tend to do in the months to come. 

Our studies to date indicate that a com- 
prehensive, modernized system of nonmineral 
public land laws should probably encompass 
the following elements: 

1. A system of disposition by lease and sale 
of public lands found to be chiefly valuable 
for private use and development other than 
agriculture. A draft to accomplish this is 
enclosed in this letter and is more fully 
described below. 

2. Disposition of public lands considered 
to be chiefly valuable for agriculture. A 
draft of legislation for this purpose will be 
prepared, One approach could be to remedy 
some of the features of existing agricultural 
public land laws which have caused the 
greatest difficulties and to introduce to some 
extent at least, payment for the hands under 
terms more in keeping with the value of the 
resources to be obtained in order to elimi- 
nate speculative interest in such lands. This 
could include higher standards for classifica- 
tion, higher standards for development, and 
changes in detalls of the homestead and 
desert land acts. Repeal of the Pittman 
Act of October 22, 1919 (41 Stat. 293; 43 
U.S.C. secs. 351-355, 357-360), and the act of 
September 22, 1922 (42 Stat. 1012; 43 U.S. O. 
356) is another possibility. A proposal (H.R. 
6241) for the repeal of the Pittman Act was 
previously submitted and a hearing held 
before the House Public Lands Subcommittee 
on April 21, 1961. 

3. Modernizing and streamlining adminis- 
trative procedures for exchanges of public 
lands with States and individuals and also 
exchanges of public lands for Indian trust 
lands in appropriate circumstances. A draft 
of legislation to accomplish this will be pre- 
pared. 

4. Revision and extension of basic au- 
thority for the management of public lands 
under the administration of the Bureau of 
Land Management. A draft of legislation 
will be prepared providing specific authoriza- 
tion for the administration of balanced usage 
of such lands and for sustained-yield man- 
agement of renewable range, forest, and 
other resources. Study is also being given 
to administrative matters for the purpose 
of determining the need for legislative clari- 
fication and simplification of the general au- 
thority for the administration of public 
lands. 


5. Easements over public lands. We will 
prepare draft legislation for the modifica- 
tion of existing right-of-way laws to the ex- 
tent necessary to provide modern, workable, 
and uniform law for granting easements af- 
fecting lands administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of 
the Interior. Existing right-of-way laws do 
not make provision for various uses which 
would seem properly to fall within their 
general objectives, do not always permit 
ready terminations of rights granted, and do 
not contain adequate provision for appro- 
priate terms and conditions for proper man- 
agement of the surface, and for adequate 
dimensions to permit necessary utilization. 

6. Mineral reservations in connection with 
land sales. This general field will be con- 
sidered in two parts. The first part would 
tend to relieve the difficult situation in Tuc- 
son, Ariz., and other localities where the lo- 
cating of mining claims for the mineral 
estate in lands, the surface of which has 
been patented, conflicts with private devel- 
opment of the surface for residential, indus- 
trial, and commercial purposes. There are 
over 30 million acres, only the surface of 
which has been patented and the mineral 
estate may be appropriated under the U.S. 
mining laws regardless of surface develop- 
ment. We expect shortly to submit draft 
legislation on this first part. A draft for 
the second part will encompass a proposed 
uniform system of disposition and reserva- 
tion of mineral interests in public lands. 
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One possible approach would be the reten- 
tion by the United States in all circum- 
stances of those minerals which may be sub- 
ject to lease under the Mineral Act 
of 1920 (41 Stat. 437; 30 U.S.C, 181), as 
amended, and provision for the sale of the 
mineral interest for nonleasable minerals, to 
the patentee in all instances where such 
mineral values are minor as compared to 
the surface values. 

The above six subjects, of course, describe 
only certain major areas of concern. Other 
and less far-reaching proposals will also be 
made. Requests for legislation on these 
lesser proposals, together with those above, 
will be submitted as rapidly as they can 
be prepared. We anticipate, however, that 
the completion of all the proposals will take 
substantial time and accordingly urge that 
each proposal be given congressional consid- 
eration as it is submitted. 

The above proposals refiect the opinion of 
this Department and, except for item 1, 
have not been as yet approved by the execu- 
tive branch. 

The increasing economic activity in public 
land States has caused a growing demand 
for land for commercial and industrial pur- 

While this demand exists in connec- 
tion with many industries, it is particularly 
pressed for those requiring locations within 
large areas of open land and climatic condi- 
tions of the type found in certain regions 
where a great deal of public land is situated, 
such as electronics, aircraft, and missile in- 
dustries. There is no means easily available 
for the disposal of public lands, in tracts 
of sufficient size for these purposes. Cum- 
bersome and roundabout methods have to 
be used, such as exchanges for the acquisi- 
tion of suitable lands. Occasionally special 
legislation for individual sites has been 
sought. 

At the same time that there has been 
such an increasing demand for public land 
for commercial and industrial purposes, 
there has also been an increasing demand 
for public land in connection with urban 
and, particularly, suburban development. 
This development in the periphery around 
cities and along highways leading out from 
cities has been one of the most noticeable 
phenomena of the period since the close of 
the Second World War. 

The proposed bill takes cognizance of these 
demands and would provide for the dis- 
position of lands at their appraised fair 
market value to State and local governments 
for urban or business development under 
their direction or authorization. Similar 
provision would be made for the disposition 
of lands at public auction to private enter- 
prises for urban or business development un- 
der their initiative or direction, subject to 
conditions which the Secretary might pre- 
scribe to insure effectuation of the purposes 
of the transfer. 

The proposed bill would authorize this De- 
partment to subdivide lands chiefly valuable 
for urban or occupancy purposes, and to 
make disposition of such subdivided lands 
and other small tracts by lease or sale. 

The proposed bill also contemplates the 
sale at public auction of public lands not 
suitable for disposition under other provi- 
sions of law and which are not needed for 
any Federal program, project, or activity. 

The proposed bill does not contain to any 
appreciable extent operational requirements 
and restrictions, since these, experience 
amply shows, tend to impede, if not prevent, 
efficient and effective operations and lead to 
numerous amendments of law. The pro- 
posed bill would contain policy directives 
and authority for the Secretary to act ef- 
fectively to carry out the beneficial use and 
disposition of the public lands consistent 
with the public interest. This authority 
would permit us to classify lands, to segre- 
gate them for planned dispositions, to grant 
preference rights where equity would dic- 
tate, and to make conditional conveyances. 
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This proposed bill, if enacted, should not 
be regarded as a final resolution of all ques- 
tions of aboriginal title in Alaska, nor should 
the proposed bill be considered as prejudic- 
ing the claims now pending thereon. 

Subsection 6(c) and section 9 of the pro- 
posed bill contemplate that receipts from 
the sale of lands equal to the costs of segre- 
gation and classification of lands, the prep- 
aration of plans and plats, the determina- 
tion of improvement requirements, and the 
conduct of surveys will not go into the funds 
from which the States allocations are com- 
puted. In other words, revenues equivalent 
to such costs, are impressed with a lien and 
are to be wholly returned to the US. Treas- 
ury and the States will receive their shares 
from the remainder of the proceeds. 

Our proposal would repeal a number of 
laws which are now obsolete in whole or in 
part or which will be unnecessary if this pro- 
posed general legislation is enacted. The 
laws which would be affected are: 

A. The townsite laws, a hodgepodge of 
legislation passed over the years with varying 
provisions. The need for their complete 
revision is discussed in detail in appendix A, 
enclosed. 

B. The Small Tract Act (52 Stat. 609, 
43 U.S.C. 682a), as amended, a general and 
rather simple law which contains cer- 
tain objectionable features but which is 
otherwise in ted in the new pro- 
posal. Objectionable features include the 
automatic reservation of all minerals (dis- 
cussed in detail in appendix B, enclosed) 
and the provision for Interlor employee par- 
ticipation in the program, With the large 
scale acquisition of lands by the State of 
Alaska in the more desirable areas, it no 
longer seems necessary to make Alaska an 
exception to the general rules. 

C. The homesite, headquarter site, and 
trade and manufacturing site laws of Alaska, 
settlement laws. The laws with their limita- 
tions are not entirely suitable for the 
intended p . Further, they serve to 
impede State selections and management of 
public lands. The low statutory prices for 
the lands ($2.50 per acre) are inconsistent 
with good public policy. The proposed bill 
would permit the Secretary to allow settle- 
ment where it would prove satisfactory. 

D. Section 2455 R.S., 43 U.S.C. 1171, as 
amended, providing for the sale of isolated 
and rough or mountainous tracts. The 
fact that lands are isolated, rough, and 
mountainous does not necessarily mean that 
they are suitable for disposition. On the 
other hand, the fact that they lack such 
characteristics does not mean that they 
are suitable for retention. The criteria 
in the law are therefore obsolete. The 
preference right added to the law in 1934 
serves to deter competition and to invite 
sales of adjoining lands for the purpose 
of creating such rights. The new proposal 
would permit the Secretary to grant prefer- 
ence rights to adjoining owners under cer- 
tain conditions. 

E. The Alaska Public Sale Act, the act of 
August 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 679; 48 U.S.C. 364a— 
364e). The restrictive nature of the act 
makes it unsuitable for present conditions, as 
is discussed in detail in appendix C, enclosed. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed draft bill from the standpoint 
of the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun A, Carver, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
APPENDIX A 
TOWNSITES 


Over the years the Congress has enacted a 
series of laws providing for the withdrawal, 
location, use and disposal of townsites upon 
the public lands. The varying procedures 
prescribed by these laws are partially inter- 
dependent, partially alternative, and partially 
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unrelated. Many of the provisions of these 
laws have become obsolete by reason of such 
circumstances as changes in other provisions 
of the public land laws, disposition of sub- 
stantially all the public lands within a par- 
ticular category upon which a particular set 
of provisions was designed to operate, or de- 
velopment of new and better techniques for 
townsite p! and management that 
have caused the public to lose interest in 
employing the older and less advantageous 
techniques. Practical experience has also 
revealed a number of particulars in which 
the existing laws are ambiguous, contradic- 
tory, incomplete, or otherwise in need of 
technical improvement. 

Some of the townsite laws; e.g., R.S. 2389, 
43 U.S.C. 720, as amended contain limitations 
upon the size of townsites and upon the area 
of the various types of tracts in townsites. 
These limitations at times have tended to 
impede normal community growth, or the 
laying out of the townsite and its various 
public facilities in the most beneficial man- 
ner. 

Some of the townsite laws contemplate a 
system of public sales to be followed by pri- 
vate sales (this latter system, except for 
townsites, was repealed in 1891). Private 
sales have resulted not uncommonly in dis- 
positions at inordinately low prices. The pro- 
posed procedures, on the other hand, would 
call for disposition of town lots at fair 
market value, less improvements resulting 
from activities of bona fide claimants and 
their predecessors in interest and taking into 
consideration their equities. 

Present townsite laws do not all make pro- 
vision for preference rights to bona fide oc- 
cupants or other meritorious claimants, The 
preference rights proposed to be granted 
would be subject to “such restrictions, ex- 
ceptions, and other conditions as he (the 
Secretary) may find to be needed in order to 
prevent speculation, facilitate settlement, or 
otherwise protect the public interest.” 


APPENDIX B 
SMALL TRACT ACT 


One of the major problems in the develop- 
ment of land is that the development of sub- 
surface values is often inconsistent with the 
development of surface values. In particu- 
lar, the development of land for residential, 
b recreational, and community pur- 
poses is often inconsistent with the develop- 
ment of the minerals underlying those lands. 
The impact of the development of the leas- 
able minerals such as oil and gas upon the 
surface of land can be limited, but the devel- 
opment of other minerals in the category of 
those locatable under the US. mining laws, 
such as the hard rock minerals, can greatly 
handicap or even prevent the proper devel- 
opment of the land for surface purposes. 

Section 2 of the Small Tract Act of June 1, 
1938, as amended (43 U.S.C., sec. 682b), pro- 
vides that each patent for a tract bought 
under that act shall contain a reservation to 
the United States of all the mineral deposits 
together with the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove them. This provision permits, 
subject to the promulgation of regulations by 
the Secretary of the Interior, the develop- 
ment of the reserved minerals under the 
applicable mining and mineral leasing laws. 
The Secretary of the Interior has by 
tion made the reserved leasable minerals sub- 
ject to the mineral leasing laws, but he has 
not made the mining laws applicable to the 
other reserved minerals. Since there is no 
provision in either the mining laws or the 
Small Tract Act to protect surface values and 
improvements, to permit the development of 
minerals under the mining laws could cause 
serious loss to surface owners. There is not 
such a great danger with respect to minerals 
subject to the mineral leasing laws, since 
under those laws there is opportunity to 
establish terms and conditions necessary to 
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make reasonable adjustment between sur- 
face and subsurface development. 

Even though the minerals in patented 
small tract lands have not been opened to 
appropriation under the U.S. mining laws, 
the possibility thereof has probably retarded 
the development of the full surface potential 
of such lands. Prospective intensive devel- 
opers could well hesitate to invest the large 
sums of money required for such develop- 
ment in the light of the possibility that sur- 
face values may be entirely destroyed by 
activities under the U.S. mining laws. 


APPENDIX C 

The Alaska Public Sale Act (61 Stat. 414; 
48 U.S.C. 364a-364e) has not achieved its 
objective of facilitating industrial and com- 
mercial development in Alaska and to make 
more rapidly available lands suitable for 
commercial and industrial use than was pos- 
sible under laws then in effect. The original 
bill authorized the private or public sale of 
certain Alaskan land which the Secretary 
might classify for such disposition. The bill 
provided that patent should not issue until 
survey, but contemplated the immediate 
passage of the entire fee in the land to the 
purchaser after sale, and contained no pro- 
vision for the issuance of certificates of 
purchase, the delay of issuance of patent 
after sale, or the submission of proof by a 
purchaser of use of the land conforming to 
its classification. The bill was amended to 
include provision for issuance of certificates 
of purchase and the Department objected to 
such inclusion, but the amendments pre- 
vailed. The law has been interpreted as re- 
quiring proof to be filed within 3 years 
after issuance of the certificate of purchase, 
otherwise forfeiture of the moneys paid to 
the Government for the land results, 62 ID 
243, 251. The Congress has recognized im- 
plicitly the difficulties attendant upon opera- 
tions under the Alaska Public Sale Act by 
Private Law 654 (84th Cong., 2d sess.) 
of May 18, 1956, authorizing in certain cir- 
cumstances that an extension of time to 
perform certain acts be granted to Matanuska 
Valley Lines, Inc., and to Joe Blackard and 
Russell Swank. 

We are informed that issuance of certifi- 
cates of purchase has not afforded a sum- 
cient predicate upon which loans may be 
obtained. Without adequate financing, de- 
velopment is difficult, if not impossible. 

The restrictive provisions of the Alaska 
Public Sale Act, requirements for publication, 
acreage limitation of 160 acres, and withhold- 
ing of patent until proof of compliance are 
not conducive to effectuation of the purposes 
of the law. 


Mr. BIBLE. The second measure is a 
request from the Department of the In- 
terior to amend the sales statutes, which 
was submitted on February 27, 1963. I 
ask unanimous consent that the message 
and text of the bill be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1600) to amend section 
2455 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(43 U.S.C. 1171), and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. BIBLE, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2455 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
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(43 U.S.C. 1171), is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2455. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 2357 of the Revised Statutes 
(43 U.S.C. 678) and of the Act of August 30, 
1890 (26 Stat. 391), the Secretary is author- 
ized to sell any public lands which he clas- 
sifies as proper for disposition and as not 
needed for Federal program requirements or 
the long range administration of the public 
lands, in tracts not exceeding five thousand 
acres each, to qualified governmental agencies 
at the fair market value of the lands or to 
qualified individuals at public auction at 
not less than their fair market value. The 
Secretary may provide by regulation, under 
such terms as he deems appropriate, that 
owners of land contiguous to the land offered 
for public auction under this section and 
authorized users of such offered land may 
have a preference right to buy the offered 
land at the highest bid price, considering 
such factors as extent of contiguity of the 
offered and privately owned land, duration 
of ownership of the privately owned land, 
legitimate historical use and topography of 
the offered land, and desirable land pattern 
and use. 

“(b) The Secretary shall administer this 
section to promote the beneficial use and dis- 
position of public lands. Proposed classifica- 
tions and sales under this section shall be 
considered in the light of their effect upon 
the conservation of natural resources and 
upon the welfare of the individuals and com- 
munities involved, and their consistency with 
local governmental laws, ordinances, plans, 
and programs. 

“(c) The notation in the proper land office 
of a proposal to classify lands under this 
section, or the classification of lands under 
this section shall segregate the lands from 
further application to make entry, selection, 
or location, and from settlement and loca- 
tion under the public land laws, including 
the United States mining laws, but not the 
mineral leasing laws, to the extent the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate, but all segre- 
gations under this section shall be subject 
to valid rights existing at the time of segre- 
gation, No application shall be filed to pur- 
chase lands under this section except lands 
which have been opened thereto by the 
Secretary. 

d) For the purposes of this section 

“(1) The word ‘Secretary’ means Secretary 
of the Interior. 

“(2) The term ‘public lands’ means any 
public lands which are withdrawn by Exec- 
utive Order Numbered 6910 dated November 
26, 1934, as amended, or by Executive Order 
Numbered 6964 dated February 5, 1935, as 
amended, or pursuant to section 1 of the 
Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269), as 
amended (43 U.S.C. 315), and not otherwise 
reserved or which are vacant, unappropri- 
ated, and unreserved public lands in Alaska. 

“(3) The term ‘qualified governmental 
agency’ means any of the following, includ- 
ing their lawful agents and instrumentali- 
ties: (A) the State, county, municipality, or 
other local government subdivision within 
which the land is located and (B) any munic- 
ipality within convenient access to the 
lands if the lands are within the same State 
as the municipality. 

“(4) The term ‘qualified individual’ means 
(A) any individual who is a citizen or other- 
wise a national of the United States (or who 
has deciared his intention to become a citi- 
zen) aged twenty-one years or more; (B) 
any partnership or association, each of the 
members of which is a qualified individual 
as defined in subparagraph (A); and (C) 
any corporation organized under the laws 
of the United States or of any State thereof, 
and authorized to hold title to real property 
in the State in which the land is located. 

“(e) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as he deems appropriate to 
effectuate the purposes of this section.” 
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Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to con- 
sider and proceed with the applications filed 
and transactions initiated under section 2455 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (43 
U.S.C. 1171), prior to the effective date of 
this Act which were valid and subsisting on 
the effective date of this Act, as if this Act 
had not been enacted. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1600 is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed bill to amend section 2455 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (43 U.S.C. 
1171), and for other purposes. 

We recommend that the draft bill be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration and we recommend that it be 
enacted. 

The statute now provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may order into market 
for sale at public auction, at the land office 
district in which the land is situated, iso- 
lated tracts not to exceed 1,520 acres. He 
may also, upon the application of an adjoin- 
ing owner or an adjoining entryman, order 
into the market tracts not exceeding 760 
acres, the greater part of which is “moun- 
tainous or too rough for cultivation.” For 
a period of not less than 30 days after the 
highest bid is received any owner or owners 
of the contiguous lands must be afforded a 
preference right to buy the offered land at 
the highest bid price, and where two or more 
persons exercise such preference right the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
make an equitable division of the lands 
among such preference right claimants. 
However, an adjacent landowner or owners 
cannot be required to pay any more than 
three times the appraised price. 

The requirement that land be sold at the 
land office has impeded the administration 
of the public sale law and has resulted, we 
believe, in many situations where the United 
States has failed to obtain the maximum 
monetary return from the sale of lands. A 
sale held at a most advantageous place would 
bring greater competition and would en- 
hance the probability of greater pecuniary 
returns to the United States. Today the fact 
that public lands are isolated or rough or 
mountainous does not necessarily mean that 
they are suitable for disposition. On the 
other hand, the fact that lands lack such 
characteristics does not mean that they are 
needed for retention by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Therefore, the criteria embodied in 
the present law are obsolete. 

The preference right provisions embodied 
in the present law have led sometimes to 
results not in keeping with good land tenure 
and use. Presumably, these provisions were 
designed to protect activities on adjoining 
privately owned lands which were dependent 
on the public lands in issue. Not uncom- 
monly, preference rights have been asserted, 
and recognized by this Department as re- 
quired by law, by persons who bought a few 
adjoining feet of privately owned land in 
order to establish a preference right claim. 
In many situations persons who owned 
private land having a considerable acreage 
contiguous to the public land and whose 
activities were interrelated with the lawful 
use of the public land have sustained 
economic damage because of the inflexibility 
of the preference right provisions. Since the 
statute allows a period of 30 days for the 
assertion of preference rights to buy lands at 
public sale, many persons have bought ad- 
joining lands during the 30-day period 
merely to establish a preference right claim 
under the law. The provision in the existing 
law that a preference right claimant may 
purchase the offered land at no more than 
three times the appraised price has on 
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occasion resulted in loss of revenue to the 
United States. 

In recent years the increasing economic 
activity in the public land States has caused 
a growing demand for public land by local 
governments and private enterprises for 
commercial and industrial purposes and for 
urban and suburban development. The 
demand for land is particularly urgent for 
those industries, such as the electronics, air- 
craft, and missile industries, requiring loca- 
tions within large areas of open land and 
climatic conditions of the type found in cer- 
tain regions where a great deal of public 
land is situated. There is no readily avail- 
able means for the sale of public lands in 
tracts of sufficient size to meet these needs 
of local governments and private enterprises. 

The acreage limitations embodied in the 
existing statute do not permit sufficient 
flexibility to satisfy changing demands by 
industry, local communities, and others. 

The draft bill takes cognizance of govern- 
mental and industrial requirements for pub- 
lic lands and would grant the Secretary of 
the Interior authority to sell public lands, 
not needed for Federal program requirements, 
in tracts not exceeding 5,000 acres to quali- 
fied governmental agencies by negotiated sale 
for not less than the fair market value and 
to qualified individuals at public auction 
at the highest bid price. The bill also con- 
tains certain criteria to be followed in the 
determination whether land is to be sold. 
The bill also envisages in the interest of 
protecting the stability of dependent eco- 
nomic activities that the Secretary of the 
Interior may by regulation establish criteria 
to grant owners of lands contiguous to the 
land offered for sale a preference right to 
buy the offered lands at the highest bid 
price, 

In order to facilitate sales under the bill, 
it provides that the Secretary would have 
authority to segregate the lands from other 
disposition upon a proposal to classify lands 
for disposition at public sale and that no 
application shall be accepted to purchase 
the land except for those lands which have 
been opened to such application by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. One of the major 
problems facing our Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has been the uncontrolled filing 
of applications under various public land 
laws. We believe that a more businesslike 
mode would suggest that applications be filed 
only for those lands which have been de- 
termined to be proper for disposition under 
the public sale law. 

Our bill also envisages that the Secre- 
tary would be authorized to issue such reg- 
ulations as may be necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of the act and that he may con- 
sider and proceed to act upon valid and sub- 
sisting applications pending on the effective 
date of enactment of the bill. 

We believe that the enactment of this 
proposed bill will enable the Department to 
meet more readily the ever-increasing needs 
of local governments and private enterprises 
for public land. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed draft bill from the standpoint 
of the acministration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. Carver, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. BIBLE. The third bill is a com- 
posite sale and management proposal 
which I have had drafted and which I 
am now introducing. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this measure be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 
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The bill (S. 1601) to provide for public 
land management and disposition, in- 
troduced by Mr. BIBLE, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall apply to all lands, whether vacant, 
unappropriated public domain, or otherwise 
under the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Land Management in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as of March 15, 1963, 
and to lands subsequently placed under the 
jurisdiction of this agency by any Act of 
Congress. 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to pro- 
vide for the management and disposition of 
the lands defined in section 1. 

Lands determined to be best suited to pub- 
lic development will be maintained in public 
ownership and the soil, water, scenic, forest, 
mineral, range, wildlife, and other resources 
shall be developed for public use under the 
principles of multiple-use and sustained 
yield. Lands determined to be best suited 
to private development will be disposed of 
in an orderly manner in cooperation with 
State and local governments. In determin- 
ing whether to dispose of lands and resources 
by sale or lease for private development or 
certain lands in public ownership, Federal, 
State, or local, the Secretary shall consider 
the effect upon the conservation of resources, 
the welfare of individuals as compared to 
communities and areas and the relation to 
State and local laws, ordinances, land de- 
velopment plans, and programs. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of any 
public lands covered by this Act, to classify 
lands and to retain them for public use and 
management, to effect their withdrawal and 
reservation in accordance with applicable 
statutes, to retain the mineral estate in the 
United States in any lands where title passes, 
and to issue rules and regulations to effect 
the purpose of this Act. No conveyance of 
title, lease, or withdrawal for a period of more 
than ten years shall be made under this Act 
covering an acreage in excess of five thou- 
sand acres except by a specific Act of Con- 
gress. 

No one, including but not limited to indi- 
viduals, partnerships, corporations or instru- 
mentality of State or local government, shall 
be eligible to receive conveyances of title, 
or leases in excess of ten years, or a combi- 
nation thereof for a series of tracts which 
will aggregate more than five thousand acres 
except by a specific Act of Congress. No lease 
shall convey exclusive use of public lands 
except by a specific Act of Congress. 

Sec. 3. Upon becoming law this Act shall 
govern the disposition of all public lands to 
which applicable, except as specifically pro- 
vided, and the Secretary is authorized to 
consider and proceed with pending applica- 
tions made under Acts repealed by this Act 
if filed and allowed prior to the effective date 
of this Act, providing that they were valid 
and subsisting on the effective date of this 
Act, as if this Act had not been enacted. 

SEC. 4, COOPERATION WITH STATES AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.—Upon the request of the Gov- 
ernor of any State with public lands as de- 
fined in this Act, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to create within that 
State a land management advisory board 
which shall consist of nine persons, four to 
be selected by the Secretary from a group 
of at least eight persons nominated by the 
Governor and five to be appointed by the 
Secretary. The purpose of these boards shall 
be to advise the Secretary generally on pro- 
posals to dispose of, transfer, or retain the 
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public lands covered by this Act. The Sec- 
retary shall also seek the advice of these 
boards on criteria for land classification, dis- 
posal, or management, regulation, and such 
other aspects of the operation of this Act 
as he elects. 

Members of such boards, while attending 
meetings of the board or otherwise serving 
at the request of the Secretary shall be en- 
titled to receive compensation at a rate to 
be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$75 per diem, including travel time, and 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business, they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 736- 
2) for persons in the Government service em- 
ployed intermittently. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing or any other provisions of law, the 
Secretary may accept the services of ap- 
pointed members under this section without 
the payment of compensation therefor (and 
with or without payment of travel expenses 
or per diem in lieu of subsistence). Mem- 
bers shall serve at the pleasure of the Sec- 
retary for terms of not more than four years 
and their service shall be subject to sections 
281, 283, 434, and 1914 of title 18, United 
States Code, and section 99 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is directed to sell or 
lease lands under this Act at fair market 
value determined by an appraisal except as 
herein provided. Sales may be at auction or 
sealed bid; prior to sale there shall be rea- 
sonable public notice, including advertise- 
ment in newspapers situated in the county 
where the lands are located: Provided, That 
sales or leases may be made for public pur- 
poses to States, counties, and local govern- 
ments at a nominal sum which shall not be 
less than a reasonable estimate of the cost 
of survey, examination, and processing: Pro- 
vided, That such lands will be used for non- 
profit purposes. 

Conditional transfers may be made to 
States, counties, and local governments for 
resale to private parties, when in the public 
interest, and such transfers shall be made 
at not more than two-thirds the ultimate 
sale price and shall include standards of 
performance. The Secretary may defer all 
of the payment due from the State or local 
government until it actually completes the 
sale, except for the costs incidental to effect- 
ing the conditional transfer. Conditional 
transfers may not be effective for more than 
a single five-year period plus one extension 
of equal time. 

Where the lands have been and are cur- 
rently at the time of sale under a permit or 
lease covering the surface resources, and 
the land is zoned for a continuation of this 
use, the Secretary may permit leaseholders 
or permittees to secure the lands by match- 
ing the high bids submitted. Where valu- 
able fixed improvements have been placed 
on the lands the Secretary may permit the 
permittee to acquire such lands at the fair 
market value exclusive of the value of the 
improvements and the increase in value 
resulting from such improvements. Indians 
of Alaska who are the bona fide occupants 
of land in Alaska shall not be required to 
make payment for such land. - 

Sec. 6. In making sales or leases of lands 
under this Act, or in making decisions to 
retain land in public ownership the Secre- 
tary shall be guided by the following cri- 
teria. 

He shall seek the general advice of the 
boards created under section 4. He may 
refer specific proposals for the advice of the 
board in the State where the lands are lo- 
cated. He shall be guided, insofar as it is 
practical and in the national and area in- 
terest, by the recommendations of local zon- 
ing and planning organizations. Prior to 
making leases or transfers to States or local 
governments, he shall, insofar as it is prac- 
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tical, fill such requests for lands by meeting 
obligations under applicable land selection 
Acts in each State so as to extinguish, as 
promptly as feasible, claims under these 
Acts. 


He shall encourage, when indicated, the 
development of subdivision plans prior to 
disposal, including the platting of sites for 
schools, hospitals, local parks, roads, sewers, 
utilities, and other normal services of gov- 
ernment, and may require an agreement 
prior to conditional transfer for the equitable 
sharing of the cost of such improvements in 
a manner consistent with local law or ordi- 
nance. 

He shall encourage State and local govern- 
ments to carry out the role of suburban, ur- 
ban, business, and industrial site developers. 

Except as to improvements which are uti- 
lized by or constructed by or for the United 
States or any of its agents or instrumentali- 
ties, lawful zoning action by duly consti- 
tuted local authority shall govern the con- 
struction and utilization of improvements on 
public lands under this Act. 

When a duly constituted local authority 
with the power to zone lands requests, he 
shall allow a reasonable period, not to exceed 
three years, for such zoning authority to 
take such action and during that period shall 
make no sale or lease which would permit 
a use inconsistent with that being made on 
the day such request was made. 

No requests to lease or purchase lands 
under this Act shall be construed to create 
a preference or right to lease or purchase, 
except when provided for adjoining land- 
owners in the case of sale. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary shall issue a re- 
stricted patent for any lands disposed of 
under section 6 of this Act to any Indian 
who, in the opinion of the Secretary, is not 
competent to manage the property to be 
conveyed. Such restricted patent shall pro- 
hibit the alienation or taxation of the lands 
without the approval of the Secretary and 
may contain such other provisions for the 
protection of the interests of the owner of 
the lands as the Secretary finds advisable. 
Such patent shall also provide that the 
Secretary, if he determines that the owner 
of the lands is in a position to manage them 
without protection by the United States, 
may terminate the restrictions imposed by 
the patent in such circumstances and upon 
such conditions as he finds advisable, 
whether or not the owner has applied for 
a termination of the restrictions. The ap- 
proval by the Secretary of the act of the 
owner in selling a tract of land for which 
a restricted patent has been issued under 
this section shall vest in the purchaser a 
complete title (which shall be subject to 
the restrictions only if the purchaser is an 
Indian and the conveyance provides for a 
continuance of the restrictions) from the 
date of such approval. 

Sec. 8. All revenues derived from the sale 
or lease of public lands under this Act, ex- 
cept for the reimbursements provided for in 
subsection (c) of section 6 of this Act, shall 
be deposited in the Treasury and disposed of 
in the same manner as moneys received from 
the sale of public lands. 

Sec. 9. All patents or other evidence of 
title issued under this Act shall contain 
(1) a reservation to the United States of all 
deposits of coal, native asphalt, solid and 
semisolid bitumen, and bituminous rock (in- 
cluding oil-impregnated rocks or sands from 
which oil is recoverable only by special treat- 
ment after the deposit is mined or quarried), 
oil, gas, oil shale, phosphate, sodium, potas- 
sium, and for lands in the States of Louisiana 
and New Mexico sulfur also, in the lands 
described in the patent or other evidence of 
title, together with the right to prospect for, 
mine, and remove them under applicable 
provisions of law and (2) any other reserva- 
tions, conditions, or limitations which the 
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Secretary deems necessary or desirable in the 
public interest. 

Sec. 10. For the purposes of this Act 

(a) The word “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, but he may delegate 
all responsibility under this Act, except for 
the promulgation of regulations and final 
decisions on appeals or disputes, to the 
Director, Bureau of Land Management. 

(b) The term “public lands” means all 
public lands (including minerals, vegetative, 
and other resources) in the United States, 
including lands within reservations formed 
from the public domain and other lands per- 
manently or temporarily withdrawn from 
any or all forms of appropriation provided 
for in the public land laws, except (1) public 
lands in any national forest or national wild- 
life refuge or other wildlife management 
areas, or areas administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior through the National Park 
Service, (2) the revested Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad or the reconveyed Coos Bay 
Wagon Road grant lands in the State of Ore- 
gon, (3) any Indian lands or lands set aside 
or held for the use or benefit of Indians, 
(4) public water reserves which the Secretary 
finds are needed by the public for the use, 
control, or conservation of water and (5) 
public lands which the Secretary determines 
are chiefly valuable for minerals other than 
coal, phosphate, sodium, potassium, oil, gas, 
oil shale, native asphalt, solid and semisolid 
bitumen, and bituminous rock (including oil 
impregnated rock or sands from which oil is 
recoverable only by special treatment after 
the deposit is mined or quarried), and for 
lands in the States of Louisiana and New 
Mexico sulfur also. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (b) of this section, the term “public 
lands”, insofar as the Act authorizes leasing 
of lands for occupancy purposes, includes the 
revested Oregon and California Railroad and 
the reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant 
lands in the State of Oregon. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (b) of this section the term “public 
lands”, insofar as it authorizes the Secretary 
to subdivide and dispose of lands for urban 
purposes under section 6 of this Act, includes 
any lands in the State of Alaska that are 
held by the United States for the use or 
benefit of Indians without a recognition of 
a compensable title in the Indians and that 
are outside any reserve for Indians or admin- 
istrative use. 

(e) The words “subdivide” and “subdi- 
vision” refer to the surveying and platting 
of lands into lots, blocks, streets, alleys, 
reserves for public purposes, rights-of-way, 
and such other tracts as the Secretary finds 
suitable for proper development of lands for 
urban purposes or for occupancy purposes. 

(£) The term “urban purposes” means any 
purpose, including commercial, related to the 
development of an urban or suburban resi- 
dential community. 

(g) The term “business or agricultural 
purposes” includes, without limiting the 
meaning thereof, commercial and industrial 
activities (including the milling or processing 
of natural products), crop agriculture grazing 
or the removal, mining, extraction, or har- 
vesting of natural products in their natural 
state. 

(h) The term “occupancy purpose” means 
private recreational, or residential uses. 

(i) The term “public purpose” means any 
function of State or local government in- 
cluding but not limited to schools, parks, 
hospitals, buildings, and structures needed 
for government facilities: Provided, That all 
such facilities are open to public use and 
nonprofit in character. 

(J) The term “qualified individual” means 
(1) any individual who is a citizen of the 
United States aged twenty-one years or more, 
(2) any partnership or association, each of 
the members of which is a citizen of the 
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United States aged twenty-one years or more, 
and (3) any corporation, including non- 
profit corporations, organized under the 
laws of the United States, or of any State 
thereof, and authorized to do business in 
the State in which the land is located. 

(k) The term “qualified governmental 
agency” means any of the following, includ- 
ing their lawful agents and instrumentali- 
ties: (1) the State within which the land is 
located, (2) the county or municipality or 
other local government subdivision within 
which the land is located, and (3) any 
municipality within convenient access to 
the lands: Provided, That the lands are 
within the same State as the municipality. 

(1) The word “concurrence”, in addition 
to its usual connotation, also means with 
the consent of the head of the Federal de- 
partment or agency or of the State or local 
governmental unit, in any case where the 
lands involved have been withdrawn in aid 
of a function of a Federal department or 
agency other than the Department of the 
Interior, or of a State, county, municipality, 
water district, or local governmental sub- 
division or agency. 

(m) The word “value” means, in connec- 
tion with sales, the fair market value of 
land, including all mineral and other inter- 
ests in land not to be reserved to the United 
States under this Act, and, in connection 
with leases, the fair market rental of land, 
in either case as determined by the Secre- 
tary by appraisal or otherwise, taking into 
consideration all factors affecting market 
value. 

(n) The term “bona fide occupant” means 
(1) any person who, at the time when public 
lands are segregated under the provision of 
this Act has any right of possession or occu- 
pancy of any such lands which is based 
upon a settlement, entry, location, or other 
action initiated and maintained in accord- 
ance with any statute other than this Act 
and which, if perfected under the statute, 
would enable such person to obtain title to 
such lands, and (2) any person who, at the 
time of such segregation, has any right of 

on or occupancy of any such lands 
(including a right based on actual possession 
under section 8 of the Act of May 17, 1884 
(23 Stat. 24)) which is subject to extin- 
guishment or termination at will by the 
United States and is not open to perfection 
under any statute other than this Act, but 
which, under the provisions of law applica- 
ble to the lands immediately prior to the 
segregation thereof, is protected against in- 
trusion or invasion by third persons until it 
is extinguished or terminated by authority 
of the United States, and (3) any other per- 
son who meets such requirements for the 
recognition of an equity in segregated lands, 
including, in the case of an Indian in Alaska, 
an equity based on considerations of eco- 
nomic need as may be prescribed by the 
regulations issued under this Act; 

(p) »Multiple-use“ means the manage- 
ment of the various surface and subsurface 
resources so that they are utilized in the 
combination that will best meet the present 
and future needs of the American people; 
the most judicious use of the land for some 
or all of these resources or related services 
over areas large enough to provide sufficient 
latitude for periodic adjustments in use to 
conform to changing needs and conditions; 
the use of some land for less than all of the 
resources; and harmonious and coordinated 
management of the various resources, each 
with the other, without impairment of the 
productivity of the land, with consideration 
being given to the relative values of the 
various resources, and not necessarily the 
combination of uses that will give the great- 
est dollar return or the greatest unit output. 

(q) “Sustained yield of the several prod- 
ucts and services” means the achievement 
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and maintenance in perpetuity of a high- 
level annual or regular periodic output of 
the various renewable resources of land 
without impairment of the productivity of 
the land. 

Sec. 11. (a) Subject to valid rights and 
liabilities existing at the date of approval 
of this Act, the following statutes or parts 
of statutes are repealed: 

1. Chapter 7 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 161-302, homesteads generally. 

2. Chapter 8 of title 43, United States 
Code, section 315f, Taylor Grazing Act. 

3. Chapter 9 of title 42, United States 
Code, sections 321-338, desert land entries. 

4. Chapter 10 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 351-360, Pittman Act. 

5. Chapter 16 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 671-700, sale and disposal of 
public lands. 

6. Chapter 17 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 711-731, reservation and sale 
of townsites on public lands. 

7. Chapter 24 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 1021-1048, under State laws, 
Minnesota and Arkansas. 

8. Chapter 26 of title 43 (United States 
Code, sections 1071-1080, abandoned mili- 
tary reservations. 

9. Chapter 27 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 1091-1134, public lands in 
Oklahoma, 

10. Chapter 28 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 1153-1156, patents for private 
claims, Missouri. 

11, Chapter 28 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 1171-1177, sale of isolated 
tracts. 

12. Chapter 28 of title 43, United States 
Code, sections 1191-1193, evidence of title. 

13. Sections 11 and 16 of the Act of March 
3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1099, 1101; 48 U.S.C. 355, 
43 U.S.C. 728), townsites, Alaska. 

14. The fourth paragraph of section 1 of 
the Act of March 12, 1914 38 Stat. 307; 48 
U.S.C. 303), townsites, Alaska. 

15. Act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 629; 48 
U.S.C. 355a-355d), townsites, Alaska. 

16. Act of February 26, 1948 (62 Stat. 35; 
48 U.S.C. 355e), townsites, Alaska. 

17. Act of August 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 679; 
48 U.S.C. 364a-364e), sale of public domain, 
Alaska. 

18. Act of July 24, 1947 (61 Stat. 414; 48 
U.S.C. 364), zoning of land, Alaska. 

(b) Section 10 of the Act of May 14, 1898 
(30 Stat. 413; 48 U.S.C. 359, 461-465), as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“That ingress and egress shall be reserved 
to the public on the waters of all streams, 
whether navigable or otherwise. No entry 
for railroad, wagon road, or tramway pur- 
poses shall be allowed under this Act on 
lands abutting on navigable water of more 
than eighty rods. The Secretary of the 
Interior shall reserve for the use of the 
natives of Alaska suitable tracts of lands 
along the waterfront of any stream, inlet, 
bay, or seashore for landing places for canoes 
and other craft used by such natives: Pro- 
vided, That the Annette, Pribilof Islands, 
and the islands leased or occupied for the 
propagation of foxes be excepted from the 
operation of this Act. 

“That all affidavits, testimony, proofs, and 
other papers provided for by this Act and 
by said Act of March 3, 1891, or by any de- 
partmental or Executive regulation there- 
under, by depositions or otherwise, under 
commission from such officer as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may designate, which 
may have been or may hereafter be taken 
and sworn to anywhere in the United States, 
before any court, judge, or other officer 
authorized by law to administer an oath, 
shall be admitted in evidence as if taken 
before such officer as the Secretary of the 
Interior may designate. And thereafter such 
proof, together with a certified copy of the 
field notes and plat of the survey of the 
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claim, shall be filed in such office as the 
Secretary of the Interior may designate, 
and if such survey and plat shall be approved 
by him or by such officer as he may designate, 
certified copies thereof, together with the 
claimant’s application to purchase, shall be 
filed in the United States land office in the 
land district in which the claim is situated, 
whereupon, at the expense of the claimant, 
such officer as the Secretary of the Interior 
may designate of such land office shall cause 
notice of such application to be published 
for at least sixty days in a newspaper of 
general circulation published nearest the 
claim within Alaska, and the applicant shall 
at the time of filing such field notes, plat, 
and application to purchase in the land 
office, as aforesaid, cause a copy of such 
plat, together with the application to pur- 
chase, to be posted upon the claim, and such 
plat and application shall be kept posted in 
a conspicuous place on such claim contin- 
uously for at least sixty days, and during 
such period of posting and publication or 
within thirty days thereafter any person, 
corporation, or association, having or as- 
serting any adverse interest in, or claim to, 
the tract of land or any part thereof sought 
to be purchased, may file in the land office 
where such application is pending, under 
oath, an adverse claim setting forth the na- 
ture and extent thereof, and such adverse 
claimant shall, within sixty days after the 
filing of such adverse claim, begin action 
to quiet title in a court of competent juris- 
diction within Alaska, and thereafter no 
patent shall issue for such claim until the 
final adjudication of the rights of the par- 
ties, and such patent shall then be issued 
in conformity with the final decree of the 
court,” 

(c) Any townsite now existing under the 
above statutes or parts of statutes may 
continue to be administered thereunder in 
the same manner as if this Act had not 
been passed, or, subject to any rights or 
liabilities now existing, may be administered 
under the provisions of this Act, as the 
Secretary finds to be most practicable in 
each case, 

Sec. 12. This Act is not intended to re- 
peal or supersede any section of the Mining 
Act of 1872 as amended (30 U.S.C. 21-54), 
the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 as amended 
(30 U.S.C. 18-287) the Color of Title Act 
of 1928 as amended (43 U.S.C. 1181), the 
Mining Claims Occupancy Act (30 U.S.C, 
701-709) or any other Act affecting the pub- 
lic lands unless this is specifically done in 
this Act. 


Mr. BIBLE. I wish to emphasize that 
in introducing these measures I express 
no favoritism or sentiment toward any 
one of them. What I seek to do is to 
place before us the broadest possible 
range of solutions so that the committee 
will benefit by receiving the comments of 
all interested groups and persons, along 
with their suggestions on how the public 
land laws may best be modernized. 

The draft legislation which I have had 
prepared, deals with the retention and 
management of lands, the sale of lands, 
the application of the multiple-use 
principle to lands retained and repeals a 
vast amount of existing public land law 
dealing with homesteading and sale of 
land. The bill would create land man- 
agement advisory boards in each of the 
public land States and would develop 
a cooperative Federal, State, and local 
government procedure for the operation 
of our public land program. The bill 
proposes to utilize the tools of local zon- 
ing and cooperation to achieve proper 
disposal goals while, at the same time, 
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providing needed authority for multiple- 
use management. 

Prior to scheduling any hearings on 
this part of the public land review, the 
subcommittee will solicit the views of 
the various States and their subdivisions, 
as well as the views of various groups 
concerned with land management and 
use. 

Part IV of the public land review in- 
volves the consideration of multiple-use 
legislation. Should the comprehensive 
land revision contemplated in part III 
of our review adequately treat the sub- 
ject, this legislation would be unneces- 
sary. There is presently before the 
committee S. 601, a bill introduced by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE] 
which would direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to manage the public lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Land Management in the principles of 
multiple use and sustained yield. On 
March 25 the Secretary of the Interior 
transmitted to the Congress a request 
for similar legislation which I am today 
introducing. I ask unanimous consent 
that the message from the Secretary and 
the text of the proposed bill be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1602) to authorize and 
direct that certain lands exclusively ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior be managed under principles of 
multiple-use and to produce a sustained 
yield of products and services, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. BIBLE, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is the 
policy of the Congress that (a) the public 
lands, (b) the revested Oregon and Cali- 
fornia and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant 
lands, and (c) all other Federal lands, in- 
cluding those situated in the State of Alaska, 
which are exclusively administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior through the Bureau 
of Land Management, shall be managed for 
(1) domestic livestock grazing, (2) fish and 
wildlife development and utilization, (3) in- 
dustrial development, (4) mineral produc- 
tion, (5) occupancy, (6) outdoor recreation, 
(7) timber production, (8) watershed pro- 
tection, (9) wilderness preservation, and (10) 
other beneficial purposes. Nothing herein 
shall be construed as affecting the jurisdic- 
tion or responsibilities of the several States 
with respect to these lands. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to develop and ad- 
minister the lands described in section 1 for 
multiple use and sustained yield of the 
several products and services obtainable 
therefrom, In the administration of such 
lands due consideration shall be given to all 
pertinent factors, including, but not limited 
to, ecology, priorities of use, and the relative 
values of the various resources in particular 
areas. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the following 
terms shall have the following meanings: 

(a) The term “public lands” means any 
lands (1) withdrawn or reserved by Executive 
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Orders Numbered 6910 of November 26, 1934, 
as amended, or 6964 of February 5, 1935, as 
amended, or (2) within a grazing district 
established pursuant to the Act of June 28, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1269), as amended, or (3) 
located in the State of Alaska, which are not 
otherwise withdrawn or reserved for a Fed- 
eral use or purpose. 

Sec. 4. The purposes of this Act are de- 
clared to be supplemental to the purposes 
for which any of the Federal lands in section 
1 of this Act have been designated, acquired, 
withdrawn, reserved, held, or ed. 
This Act shall not be construed as a repeal, 
in whole or in part, of any existing law, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, the mining and 
mineral leasing laws. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 

1602 is as follows: 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1963. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of proposed legislation to authorize and di- 
rect that certain lands exclusively admin- 
istered by the Secretary of the Interior be 
managed under principles of multiple use 
and to produce a sustained yield of prod- 
ucts and services, and for other purposes. 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

The proposed bill would direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor to manage the public 
lands and other Federal lands, including 
those situated in the State of Alaska, which 
are administered exclusively by the Secretary 
of the Interior through the Bureau of Land 
Management under the principles of multi- 
ple-use and sustained-yleld management. 
The national forests were directed to be 
managed under these same principles by the 
act of June 12, 1960 (74 Stat. 215; 16 U.S.C. 
528-531). 

The lands which would be affected by this 
bill comprise a total of approximately 467 
million acres, and contain an almost infinite 
variety of publicly owned resources. 
Through the years, the desirability of the 
planned management of these resources for 
maximum benefit to the general public has 
become increasingly apparent, not only to 
various organizations promoting conserva- 
tion, but also to distinguished Members of 
the Congress and the executive branch of 
the Government. 

The President in his special message to 
Congress on natural resources dated Febru- 
ary 23, 1961, termed these lands “a vital na- 
tional reserve that chould be devoted to pro- 
ductive use now and maintained for future 
generations.” The President took cog- 
nizance of the need for improved manage- 
ment of the public lands and directed the 
Secretary of the Interior in the above mes- 
sage to “develop a program of balanced usage 
designed to reconcile the conflicting uses— 
grazing, forestry, recreation, wildlife, urban 
development and minerals.” 

Congress took an important step in the 
direction of providing for the management 
and conservation of the public lands with 
the enactment in 1934 of the Taylor Grazing 
Act (43 U.S.C. sec, 315, et seq.). This law, 
in part, authorized the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in order to promote the highest use 
of the public lands pending its final dis- 
posal” to classify the public lands for various 
types of disposition and to establish and 
manage grazing districts in those areas 
where the lands are chiefly valuable for graz- 
ing and raising forage crops. 

Three years later, in the historic O. & C. 
Act (43 U.S.C. 1181(a)) Congress directed 
that the revested Oregon and California 
Railroad and Reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon 
Road grant lands under the jurisdiction of 
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the Secretary of the Interior be managed 
“for permanent forest production, and the 
timber thereon shall be sold, cut, and re- 
moved in conformity with the principal (sic) 
of sustained yield for the purpose of provid- 
ing a permanent source of timber supply, 
protecting watersheds, regulating stream 
flow, and contributing to the economic sta- 
bility of local communities and industries, 
and providing recreational facilities.” 

When, in 1955, legislation was enacted au- 
thorizing the disposal of materials on public 
lands of the United States (30 U.S.C. 601), 
the Department, in conformity with the 
principles enunciated by Congress in the 
landmark O. & C. Act, adopted the goal of 
disposing of timber “in such a manner and 
in conformance with sound timber manage- 
ment principles as to obtain maximum per- 
manent benefits and in addition, dispose of 
forest products under the principles of sus- 
tained yield management” 43 CFR 259.4(a). 

Thus, in fiscal year 1962 under the provi- 
sions of these various management and sus- 
tained yield acts, almost 11 million head of 
sheep, horses, and cattle grazed on the lands 
administered by the Secretary through the 
Bureau of Land Management, and 1,165 
million board feet of timber, of a value of 
over $30 million, was harvested therefrom. 
These same lands supported well over 2 mil- 
lion big game animals, and in addition, pur- 
suant to leases issued under the Mineral 
Leasing Act (30 U.S.C. 181, et seq.) yielded 
revenues of slightly over $100 million. 

It is now timely and highly desirable to 
have statutory recognition of multiple-use 
principles with respect to the lands being 
administered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior through the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

The enactment of the proposed bill would 
not preclude the disposition of any lands 
subject to classification and disposition 
under the Taylor Grazing Act, as amended, 
43 U.S.C. 315f. Similarly, lands would con- 
tinue to be disposed of under the Small 
Tract Act, as amended, 43 U.S.C. 682a, the 
Recreation and Public Purposes Act, as 
amended, 43 U.S.C. 869, and under such 
other public land laws as may require or 
render desirable the disposition of lands. 

The proposed bill explicitly provides that 
it is not to be construed as a repeal, in 
whole or in part, of any existing law, includ- 
ing, without limitation, the U.S. mining laws 
and mineral leasing laws. The bill is not 
intended to, and would not, prohibit the 
reserving of lands for specific purposes. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation 
of this proposed draft bill from the stand- 
point of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. BIBLE. In order to assist in 
achieving an orderly flow of this legisla- 
tion, the subcommittee will shortly pub- 
lish a committee print which will contain 
the text of these bills and pertinent 
statistics which will be useful to the 
various groups considering the legis- 
lation. 

At this time I want to assure all who 
may be interested that the subcommit- 
tee intends to proceed with deliberate 
speed and that it will take into account, 
as best it can, all the recommendations 
which may be made to it. The public 
land laws of the United States have been 
in effect for many, many years and there 
is a definite need to modernize them. 
The subcommittee will want, however, 
to proceed with caution so that any new 
legislation which is enacted will include 
all the features necessary for sound pub- 
lic land administration. 
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INCREASE IN CAPITAL STOCK OF 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act to authorize the 
U.S. Governor of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development to 
vote for an increase in the Bank's au- 
thorized capital stock. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and I am introducing it in order that 
there may be a specific bill to which 
Members of the Senate and the public 
may direct their attention and com- 
ments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is consid- 
ered by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Record at this 
point together with the letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury dated May 13, 
1963, in regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1603) to amend the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreements Act to authorize 
the U.S. Governor of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment to vote for an increase in the Bank’s 
authorized capital stock, introduced by 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 286-286K-—1), is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 19. The United States Governor of 
the Bank is authorized to vote for an in- 
crease of $1,000,000,000 in the authorized 
capital stock of the Bank under article II, 
section 2, of the articles of agreement of the 
Bank, as recommended in the report, dated 
November 6, 1962, to the Board of Governors 
of the Bank by the Bank's Executive Direc- 
tore?” 


The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 

is as follows. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 13, 1963. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill, “To 
amend the Bretton Woods Agreements Act to 
authorize the U.S. Governor of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment to vote for an increase in the Bank's 
authorized capital stock,” together with a 
Special Report of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Problems on the subject. 

The draft bill is technical in nature. It 
would authorize the U.S. Governor of the 
Bank to vote for an increase of $1 billion 
in the authorized capital stock of the Bank 
as provided for in a draft resolution now 
pending before the Board of Governors. The 
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United, States will not subscribe to any of 
the new shares, hence the approval of the 
draft legislation would not contemplate or 
require the appropriation or expenditure 
now or in the future of any funds by the 
United States. However, section 5 of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act (59 Stat. 514, 
22 U.S.C. 286C) requires congressional au- 
thorization for the U.S. Governor to agree 
to an increase in the capital stock of the 
Bank whether or not the United States actu- 
ally subscribes to any part of the increase. 

_ The last legislative action in regard to the 
capital of the Bank took place in 1959, when 
the Congress amended the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act to authorize the U.S. Gov- 
ernor to the Bank to vote for a 100-percent 
increase in authorized capital, raising the 
Bank's total authorized capital from $10 bil- 
lion to $20 billion, and for a further $1 bil- 
lion special increase in authorized capital to 
meet anticipated subscription needs (Public 
Law 86-48, approved June 17, 1959, 73 Stat. 
80). Upon the increase in the Bank’s capi- 
tal, members increased their subscriptions by 
not less than 100 percent generally, and by 
larger percentages in the case of certain 
members. On its part, the United States, 
under authority of the same 1959 legislation 
amending the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act, subscribed to an increase of $3,175 mil- 
lion in the callable portion of its subscrip- 
tion, bringing the total U.S. subscription to 
$6,350 million. 

As of March 15, 1963, $20,710 million of the 
authorized capital had been subscribed by 
member countries, leaving an unsubscribed 
balance of $290 million. However, expected 
increases in capital subscriptions currently 
amount to $66 million. In addition, pending 
membership applications from 18 countries 
will involve capital subscriptions of over $300 
million. Thus, subscription requirements 
already in view substantially exceed the bal- 
ance of available authorized capital. 

To meet this situation, the Board of Goy- 
ernors, at the annual meeting of the Bank 
in September 1962, adopted a resolution di- 
recting the executive directors to consider 
the question of a $1 billion increase in the 
Bank's authorized capital and to submit a 
proposal to the Governors for action. The 
executive directors, in a report of November 
9, 1962, concluded that an increase in capital 
stock is desirable to insure that the Bank 
has adequate capital stock for additional 
new members and to provide for special in- 
creases in members’ capital subscriptions. 
Attached to the report was a draft resolution 
for the approval of the Board of Governors 
which authorizes an increase of $1 billion 
in authorized capital stock. The draft reso- 
lution also provides that in the absence of 
notice to the contrary by December 31, 1963, 
members waive their rights to subscribe to a 
proportionate share of the increase as pro- 
vided in article II, section 3(c) of the Bank’s 
articles of agreement. This provision was 
inserted in order to formalize the expecta- 
tion that present members will not avail 
themselves of their right to subscribe to the 
new capital stock. The United States at 
present has approximately 28 percent of total 
votes in the Bank. Even with the subscrip- 
tion of newly authorized capital by others, 
the United States will continue to have a 
sufficiently large proportion of the votes to 
assure adequate representation of its 
interests. 

Since its foundation the United States has 
actively participated in the work of the 
Bank. We have strongly supported its highly 
successful efforts in promoting economic de- 
velopment in less developed areas. The 
passage of the draft legislation would assure 
the continued smooth functioning and ex- 
pansion of the Bank. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A simi- 
lar proposal has been transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
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The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this proposed 
legislation to the Congress and that its en- 
actment would be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovctas DILLON. 


PREMARKETING CLEARANCE OF 
INSECTICIDES 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, as the 
Senate knows, the Subcommittee on Re- 
organization and International Organi- 
zations has started its study of inter- 
agency coordination in environmental 
hazards. Our initial hearings are being 
devoted to the problems of chemical 
poisons, especially pesticides, and we 
have already found that there are a 
number of problems in this field that 
warrant careful study. 

I am pleased to note also that the 
Commerce Committee, under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished senior 
Senator. from Washington, has an- 
nounced its intention to look into those 
aspects of this field that come within 
its jurisdiction. This is a most signifi- 
cant development, and I am hopeful that 
before long other committees of the Con- 
gress will find that there are parts of this 
problem which merit their serious at- 
tention as well. 

The focus of our inquiry is upon the 
problem of coordination of policy and 
programs within the Federal Govern- 
ment. Just last week we uncovered an 
important example where lack of co- 
ordination has perpetuated a serious gap 
in Federal law that should have been 
closed some time ago. 

Under present law a manufacturer who 
wants to market a pesticide applies to 
the Department of Agriculture for regis- 
tration. The Department reviews the 
application to determine whether the 
product is safe and whether the labeling 
is proper. If the Department disap- 
proves the product, present law permits 
the manufacturer to market the product 
under a procedure called protest regis- 
tration. 

This means that the Department of 
Agriculture can determine that a prod- 
uct is too hazardous to be allowed on the 
market, yet that same product can be 
sold to the public, and there will not 
even be a warning on the label to tell 
unsuspecting purchasers that it has been 
disapproved by the Government. The 
Government’s only remedy then is to 
catch up with the product after it has 
been placed on the market and bring a 
court action to have it removed. But 
this may not happen for a great length of 
time, and until it does, the public con- 
tinues to buy the product. This has 
happened before, and there are products 
for sale today that have been disap- 
proved by the Department of Agriculture. 

The problem is similar to the one that 
had existed in the drug field until ade- 
quate legislation was passed. As with 
drugs, the issue is whether an undesira- 
ble product will come on the market and 
stay on the market until the authorities 
catch up with it, or whether premarket 
clearance will make sure that the public 
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is never subjected to a hazard in the first 
place. 


At our hearings last week, we learned 
that the Secretary of Agriculture 
strongly favors a change in the law to 
close this gap. Yet we also have learned 
that no bill has been submitted to Con- 
gress by the executive branch for a con- 
siderable length of time because of dis- 
agreements between agencies on the 
details of such a bill. 

Of course, recommendations from the 
executive branch are often helpful to 
Congress, but I do not believe there is 
any need for Congress to wait for such 
recommendations. We have our own re- 
sponsibilities, and initiating needed leg- 
islation is certainly one of the most 
important parts of our job. 

I am therefore introducing today, for 
myself and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson], a bill to end the practice 
of protest registrations. This means 
that premarketing clearance will be re- 
quired of all insecticides without the ex- 
ception presently contained in the law. 
Provision is made for hearings on all 
applications and judicial review of any 
disapproval. 

The bill deletes the provisions now in 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act for registration of eco- 
nomic poisons under protest and pre- 
scribes the procedure to be followed in 
refusing or canceling registrations. Pro- 
vision is made for referral of the ques- 
tion of eligibility of an article for reg- 
istration to an advisory committee; for 
public hearing if requested with respect 
to the Secretary’s action after consid- 
eration of the views of such committee; 
and for judicial review of the order is- 
sued by the Secretary after such hear- 
ing. The procedure generally follows 
that provided in the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act with respect to pesti- 
cide chemicals. In addition, the bill 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture power 
to require that every pesticide formula- 
aig its registration number on the 

el. 

The need for this legislation has been 
recognized by the executive branch and 
by industry representatives. I am hope- 
ful that hearings can soon be held, 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1605) to amend the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide,and Rodenti- 
cide Act, as amended, to provide for 
labeling of economic poisons with regis- 
tration numbers, to eliminate registra- 
tion under protest, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. RIBICOFF (for 
himself and Mr. Pearson), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2.z.(2)(b) of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act (61 Stat. 
163, as amended; 7 U.S.C. 1958 ed., Supp. III, 
135 (2) (2) (b)) is hereby amended by insert- 
ing before the semicolon at the end thereof 
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the following phrase: “other than the regis- 
tration number assigned to the economic 
poison.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of said Act (61 Stat. 166; 
7 U.S.C. 135a) is hereby amended by de- 
leting the word “and” at the end of sec- 
tion 3.a.(2) (b), changing the period at the 
end of section 3.a.(2) (c) to a semicolon, and 
adding after section 3.a.(2) (c), a new provi- 
sion reading as follows: “and (d), when re- 
quired by regulation of the Secretary to 
effectuate the purposes of this Act, the 
registration number assigned to the article 
under this Act.” 

Src. 3. Section 4 of sald Act (61 Stat. 
167; 7 U.S.C. 135b) is hereby amended by 
changing the word “registrant” wherever it 
appears in subsection a. and in the first 
sentence of subsection c. to “applicant for 
registration” and by deleting the remainder 
of subsection c. and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“If, upon receipt of such notice, the appli- 
cant for registration does not make the cor- 
rections, the Secretary shall refuse to register 
the article. The Secretary, in accordance 
with the procedures specified herein, may 
require the modification of the claims or 
labeling of, or cancel the registration of, an 
economic poison whenever it does not ap- 
pear that the article or its labeling or other 
material required to be submitted complies 
with the provisions of this Act. Whenever 
the Secretary determines that registration of 
an economic poison should be refused, or 
that an economic poison that is registered 
does not appear to warrant the claims made 
for it or that the article or its labeling or 
other material required to be submitted does 
not comply with the provisions of this Act, 
he shall notify the applicant for registration 
or the registrant of his determination and 
the reasons therefor. Within thirty days 
after service of such notice, the applicant 
for registration or the registrant may file a 
petition requesting that the matter be re- 
ferred to an advisory committee to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. Each such advisory 
committee shall be composed of experts, 
qualified in the subject matter and of ade- 
quately diversified professional background 
selected by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and shall include one or more repre- 
sentatives from land-grant colleges. The 
size of the committee shall be determined 
by the Secretary. Members of an advisory 
committee shall receive as compensation for 
their services a reasonable per diem, which 
the Secretary shall by rules and regulations 
prescribe, for time actually spent in the work 
of the committee, and shall in addition 
be reimbursed for their necessary traveling 
and subsistence expenses while so serving 
away from their places of residence. The 
members shall not be subject to any other 
provisions of law regarding the appointment 
and compensation of employees of the United 
States, The Secretary shall furnish the com- 
mittee with adequate clerical and other as- 
sistance, and shall by rules and regulations 
prescribe the procedures to be followed by 
the committee. The Secretary shall forth- 
with submit to such committee the appli- 
cation for registration of the article and all 
relevant data before him. The petitioner, 
as well as representatives of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, shall have the 
right to consult with the advisory committee. 
As soon as practicable after any such sub- 
mission, but not later than sixty days there- 
after, unless extended by the Secretary for 
an additional sixty days, the committee shall, 
after independent study of the data sub- 
mitted by the Secretary and all other perti- 
nent information available to it, make a 
report and recommendation to the Secretary 
as to the registration of the article. After 
due consideration of the views of the com- 
mittee and all other data before him, the 
Secretary shall make his determination and 
issue an order, with findings of fact, with 
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respect to registration of the article and 
notify the applicant for registration or regis- 
trant. Any person adversely affected thereby 
may file objections thereto and request a 
public hearing thereon, In the event a hear- 
ing is requested, the Secretary shall, after 
due notice, hold such public hearing for the 
purpose of receiving evidence relevant and 
material to the issues raised by such objec- 
tions. Any report, recommendations, under- 
lying data, and reasons certified to the Sec- 
retary by an advisory committee shall be 
made a of the record of the hearing, 
if relevant and material, subject to the pro- 
visions of section 7(c) of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (5 U.S.C., sec. 1006(c)). The 
National Academy of Sciences shall designate 
a member of the advisory committee to ap- 
pear and testify at any such hearing with 
respect to the report and recommendations 
of such committee upon request of the Sec- 
retary, the petitioner, or the officer conduct- 
ing the hearing: Provided, That this shall 
not preclude any other member of the ad- 
visory committee from appearing and testi- 
fying at such hearing. As soon as practicable 
after completion of the hearing, the Secre- 
tary shall act upon such objections and issue 
an order granting, denying, or canceling the 
registration or requiring the modification of 
the claims or the labeling. Such order shall 
be based only on substantial evidence of 
record at such hearing, including any report, 
recommendations, underlying data, and rea- 
son certified to the Secretary by an advisory 
committee, and shall set forth detailed find- 
ings of fact upon which the order is based. 
All data submitted to the Secretary or to an 
advisory committee in support of a petition 
under this section shall be considered confi- 
dential by the Secretary and by such advisory 
committee until final action is taken con- 
cerning registration of the product. Until 
such final action such data shall not be 
revealed to any person other than those 
authorized by the Secretary or by an advis- 
ory committee in the carrying out of their 
official duties under this section. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this section, 
the Secretary may, when he finds that such 
action is necessary to prevent an imminent 
hazard to the public, by order, suspend the 
registration of an economic poison imme- 
diately. In such case, he shall give the 
registrant prompt notice of such action and 
afford the registrant the opportunity to have 
the matter submitted to an advisory com- 
mittee and for an expedited hearing under 
this section. Final orders of the Secretary 
under this section shall be subject to judicial 
review, in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection d. In no event shall registration 
of an article be construed as a defense for 
the commission of any offense prohibited 
under section 3 of this Act.” 

Src. 4. Section 4 of said Act (61 Stat. 167; 
7 U.S.C, 135b) is hereby further amended by 
redesignating subsections d. and e. as sub- 
sections e. and f., and by adding a new sub- 
section d., as follows: 

“d. In a case of actual controversy as to 
the validity or any order under this section, 
any person who will be adversely affected by 
such order may obtain judicial review by 
filing in the United States Court of Appeals 
for the circuit wherein such person resides 
or has his principal place of business, or in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit, within sixty 
days after the entry of such order, a peti- 
tion praying that the order be set aside in 
whole or in part. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Secretary, or any officer 
designated by him for that purpose, and 
thereupon the Secretary shall file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
he based his order, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. Upon the 
filing of such petition, the court shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction to affirm or set aside 
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the order complained of in whole or in 
part. The findings of the Secretary with re- 
spect to questions of fact shall be sustained 
if supported by substantial evidence when 
considered on the record as a whole, includ- 
ing any report and recommendation of an 
advisory committee. If application is made 
to the court for leave to adduce additional 
evidence, the court may order such addi- 
tional evidence to be taken before the Sec- 
retary, and to be adduced upon the hearing 
in such manner and upon such terms and 
conditions as to the court may seem proper, 
if such evidence is material and there were 
reasonable grounds for failure to adduce such 
evidence in the proceedings below. The 
Secretary may modify his findings as to the 
facts and order by reason of the additional 
evidence so taken, and shall file with the 
court such modified findings and order. The 
judgment of the court affirming or setting 
aside, in whole or in part, any order under 
this section shall be final, subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 18 of the United States 
Code. The commencement of proceedings 
under this section shall not, unless specifi- 
cally ordered by the court to the contrary, 
operate as a stay of an order. The court 
shall advance on the docket and expedite 
the disposition of all causes filed therein 
pursuant to this section.” 

Sec, 5. Subsection 8.b. of said Act (61 Stat. 
170; 7 U.S.C. 135f.(b)) is hereby amended 
by deleting the second proviso therein. 

Sec. 6. Subsection 3.a.(1) and subsection 
9.a.(1)(b) of said Act (61 Stat. 166, 170; 
7 U.S.C. 135. (a) (1), 185g.(a)(1)(b)) are 
hereby amended by changing the phrase has 
not been registered“ wherever it appears 
therein, to read “is not registered.” 

Sec. 7. This Act and the amendments made 
hereby shall become effective upon enact- 
ment. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT, RELATING TO RE- 
COVERY OF REASONABLE ATTOR- 
NEY’S FEES IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association and the Nation- 
al Woolgrowers Association, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act, with re- 
spect to recovery of a reasonable attor- 
ney’s fee in case of successful mainte- 
nance of an action for recovery of 
damages sustained in transportation of 
property. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief in 
support of the bill by those two associa- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the brief 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1606) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, with respect to re- 
covery of a reasonable attorney’s fee in 
case of successful maintenance of an 
action for recovery of damages sustained 
in transportation of property, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The brief presented by Mr. Macnuson 
is as follows: 

Brier IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED BILL To AMEND 
PARAGRAPH 11 OF SECTION 20 OF THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE ACT 
That the proposed amendment is required 

by the farmers, producers, shippers and con- 

signees of fruits, livestock, vegetables, and 
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other perishable commodities to insure the 
payment of the full actual loss, damage, or 
injury to property in transportation caused 
by any common carrier, railroad, or trans- 
portation company as provided in paragraph 
(11) of section 20 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, hereinafter termed the “act.” 
In support of such amendment we respect- 
fully say: 

I. That paragraph (11) of section 20 con- 
stitutes the Carmack amendment, enacted 
as part of the Hepburn Act of June 29, 1906, 
as amended by the first Cummins amend- 
ment of March 4, 1915, the second Cum- 
mins amendment of August 9, 1916, the 
transportation act, 1920, the act of July 3, 
1926, the Newton amendment of March 4, 
1927, the act of April 23, 1930, United States 
Code, August 9, 1935; 34 Stat. 595; 38 Stat. 
1197; 39 Stat. 441; 44 Stat. 835; 44 Stat. 1448; 
46 Stat. 251; 49 Stat. 543, and 54 Stat. 919. 

(a) That while paragraph (11) of sec- 
tion 20 definitely provides the liability of 
any common carrier, railroad, or transporta- 
tion company * * * shall be the full actual 
loss, damage, or injury to the property caused 
by it or them, and further provides time 
for filing claimis and instituting suits, it is 
silent as to reasonable attorney's fees in 
such suits. 

II. (a) That section 8, and paragraph (2) 
of section 16 of the act, each contains pro- 
vision respecting reasonable attorney’s fee, 
substantially the same as here proposed 
to be added to paragraph (11) of section 
20. 
1. That, however, the U.S. Supreme Court 
in Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. v. Riverside 
Mills (219 U.S. 186 (1911)), held: 

“Section 8 of the act, providing for the 
taxing of an attorney’s fee as part of the 
costs, applies to cases where the cause of 
action is the doing of something made un- 
lawful by some provision of the act, or 
the omission to do something required by 
the act, and there is a recovery of damages 
sustained in consequence of such violation 
of the act, but does not apply to cases 
where, as here, the loss or damage is in no 
way traceable to the violation of any pro- 
vision of the act.” 

2. That the Court in Meeker v. Lehigh 
Valley R. Co. (236 U.S. 412 (1915)) further 
ruled, in substance; 

“The services for which an attorney’s fee 
is to be taxed and collected, as provided 
in sections 8 and 16 are those in Court ac- 
tion, involving violation of some provision 
of the act, in which the recovery is had 
and not those in the proceeding before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, herein- 
after termed the ‘Commission’.” 

3. That as loss, damage, or injury to prop- 
erty in transportation is not traceable to 
the violation of any provision of the act, 
as stated by the Court in Atlantic Coast 
Line R. Co., supra, the shipping public, 
under the present act, cannot recover rea- 
sonable attorney’s fee as a part of the costs 
of the suit. 

II. That the anomalous situation con- 
fronting the shipping interests is illustrated, 
using the same shipment, by the following: 

1. That the rates and charges thereon are 
assailed before the Commission as unrea- 
sonable under section 1 of the act, and rep- 
aration is sought. After an investigation 
by the Commission, it finds for complainant 
and awards reparation. Complainant brings 
suit, and the Court, as is usual in such case, 
enters judgment for the plaintiff, and under 
section 16(2) of the act, reasonable at- 
torney’s fee is taxed and collected from de- 
fendant as a part of the costs of the suit. 

2. That the same shipment was partly 
lost, damaged, or injured in transit, The 
owner files a claim, which the carrier re- 
fuses to pay, and the owner seasonably in- 
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stitutes suit, and sustains the burden of 
proof on the trial of the case. The Court 
enters judgment in favor of the owner for 
the full actual loss to the shipment. How- 
ever, the owner must pay and bear the rea- 
sonable fee of his attorney as the present law 
governing such loss and damage suits estops 
the Court from including such fee as part 
of the costs of the suit. The owner is “out” 
the amount of the attorney’s fee. 

IV. That common carriers, railroads, or 
transportation companies have been and are 
fully cognizant of the foregoing facts, and 
proceed accordingly. Rarely do they pay 
more than 50 percent of the full actual loss, 
if anything, account loss, damage, or injury 
to perishable traffic, including livestock. 
Consequently, the owners of such traffic 
have been and are being deprived of millions 
of dollars annually to which they are right- 
fully and lawfully entitled. Thousands of 
such transactions could be cited, of which 
the following are representative: 

1. Amount claim $406.50: “The additional 
investigation conducted has developed time 
of loading origin, equipment was inspected 
and found to be mechanically okay and 
cars were freshly bedded. The shipment 
was handled in accordance with the contem- 
plated schedule and was stopped for the 
normal times for F.W. & R. while enroute. 
You, of course, can appreciate the natural 
droppings from calves after being confined 
to cars for approximately 8 days would, of 
course, contribute considerably to condition 
of bedding at time of arrival destination. 
Also, we have been advised that this condi- 
tion was not reported to the carrier until 
approximately 2 days after arrival at which 
time it was noted that calves were develop- 
ing ‘shipping fever’. As you know, shipping 
fever is a disease which increases in virulence 
and is a condition over which the carriers 
would have no control nor be responsible for 
due to the inherent weakness or natural 
propensity of the animals. Therefore, 
have no alternative than to confirm dis- 
allowance of claim.” 

2. Amount claim $2,402.16: “Shipment was 
handled in accordance with the contem- 
plated schedule, being stopped at 
and * * * for feed, water, and rest. Stock 
was being unloaded at * * * with one dead 
being noted at that point. Upon arrival at 
destination, at time of unloading four head 
dead, seven down, five sick. Veterinarian 
was called, diagnosed sickness as being hem- 
orrahagic septicemia, basing diagnosis on 
autopsy. Mr. * * * was notified and local 
veterinarian was authorized to treat the 
animals on the approval of Mr. * * * deliy- 
ering carrier’s agent.” 

“This being a clear record case, have no 
choice than to advise you claim for 11 dead 
* * * from hemorrhagic septicemia is re- 
spectfully disallowed. However, and so as to 
concede all possible doubt in favor of the 
claimant, I do offer to adjust for 50 percent 
the average value of one head dead * * * 
plus $45 salvage realized from sale of one ani- 
mal at, * * or $145.09, and would like to 
have your permission to so adjust. Other 
than amount offered claim being respectfully 
disallowed.” 

3. Amount claim $375.58: “Now find that 
this shipment was loaded at, * * * received 
by the * * * from the * * * and arrived 
at stockyards, * , and unloaded. Re- 
loaded at * * * unloaded * * * reloaded at 
„ and unloaded * * *, reloaded and 
arrived destination same date, and unloaded. 

“In view of the detailed service record, and 
in accordance with the uniform and con- 
sistent practice, and so as to concede all 
possible doubt in your favor, offer is made to 
adjust for 50 percent the average value of 
two head, or $187.79, and would like your 
permission to do so. Other than the fore- 
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going offer, balance of claim is respectfully 
disallowed.” 

That the following is a rare exception to 
the prevailing policy of the carriers to either 
deny any payment or to pay only 50 percent 
of the full actual loss, damage, or injury: 

4. Amount claim $250.80: “Investigation 
has also developed there was no carrier neg- 
ligence, or mishandling, per copy of the 
movement attached. It is apparent the 
animals died of natural causes, or from get- 
ting down in the car and suffocating. * * * 
This would make the average value of the 
lambs to be $21.24 each, or a total of $233.64. 
In line with the uniform and consistent 
practice, am willing to adjust this claim on 
a basis of 75 percent of the $233.64, or 
$175.23. * * * I am therefore willing to ad- 
just this claim for 75 percent of $233.64, the 
value of the 11 head of sheep, plus $18.20 
refund on the feed at * * * or a total of 
$193.43, and request your permission to do 
so. Any amount over the proposed offer of 
settlement is respectfully disallowed.” 

V. That claimants under the existing law 
are forced, generally, to pay and bear their 
attorneys’ fees in suits for loss, damage, or 
injury to perishable shipments, including 
livestock, is the proximate cause for the 
chiseling tactics of the carriers hereinbe- 
fore outlined respecting such claims, is clear. 
In some instances where claimants have re- 
fused to accept less than the amount of the 
full actual loss, damage, or injury, and sig- 
nified their intention to bring suit, the car- 
riers have reluctantly increased their offers 
to as much as 75 percent of such loss; in 
other cases, the carriers have pointed out to 
claimants that the latter would have to pay 
their attorneys’ fees, and the carriers have 
offered to and did pay on such claims the 
amount of the full loss, damage, or injury, 
less the estimated amount of the attorneys’ 
fees. Therefore, the farmers, producers, 
shippers, and consignees of fruits, livestock, 
vegetables, and other perishable commodi- 
ties, are subjected to unjust discrimination, 
undue prejudice and preference at the hands 
of the carriers in the settlement of legiti- 
mate claims for loss, damage, or injury. 
Consequently the proposed amendment to 
paragraph (11) of section 20 should be en- 
acted into law. 

Respectfully submitted. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION, 
Denver, Colo. 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AMENDMENT OF PARAGRAPH (4), 
SECTION 15, OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association and the Na- 
tional Woolgrowers’ Association, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend paragraph (4) of section 15 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a brief in support of the bill 
by those two associations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the brief 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1607) to amend paragraph 
(4) of section 15 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 
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The brief presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


Brier IN SUPPORT OF Proposep Buu To 
AMEND PARAGRAPH 4 OF SECTION 15 OF THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 
That paragraph 4 of section 15 of the In- 

terstate Commerce Act, hereinafter termed 

the act, contains limitations on the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
hereinafter termed the Commission, to pre- 
scribe through routes, and is commonly 
known and hereinafter referred to as the 
short-haul provision of the act, and provides: 

“In establishing any such through route 
the Commission shall not (except as provided 
in section 3, and except where one of the 
carriers is a water line) require any carrier 
by railroad, without its consent, to embrace 
in such route substantially less than the en- 
tire length of its railroad and of any inter- 
mediate railroad operated in conjunction and 
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under a common ent or control 
therewith, which lies between the termini of 
such proposed through route, (a) unless such 
inclusion of lines would make the through 
route unreasonably long as compared with 
another practicable through route which 
could otherwise be established, or (b) unless 
the Commission finds that the through route 
proposed to be established is needed in order 
to provide adequate, and more efficient or 
more economic, transportation: Provided, 
however, That in prescribing through routes 
the Commission shall, so far as is consistent 
with the public interest, and subject to the 
foregoing limitations in clauses (a) and (b), 
give reasonable preference to the carrier by 
railroad which originates the traffic. No 
through route and joint rates applicable 
thereto shall be established by the Commis- 
sion for the purpose of assisting any carrier 
that would participate therein to meet its 
financial needs.” 


Average circuity by major commodity groups and short-line length of haul 
[In percent] 


Mileage blocks 
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(e) Obviously, the required or authorized 
movements of freight via circuitous routes 
are wasteful transportation, They result in 
increased operating expense and decreased 
net operating revenue of the railways as a 
whole, and are violative of the national 
transportation policy. Moreover, the cir- 
cuitous hauling of commerce cannot be rec- 
onciled with paragraph 2 of section 15a of 
the act respecting honest, economical, and 
efficient management of the railways as a 
whole, 

VI. (a) That there can be no sound argu- 
ment that circuitous hauling of traffic by the 
rail lines does not increase their operating 
expenses. The Commission has prepared and 
made available to the public numerous 
studies of railroad carload costs. Thereunder 
such costs increase as the distance increases. 
Moreover, such cost scales, generally, include 
or require an allowance for 14-percent cir- 
cuity in each territory (1. e., the amount by 
which the actual miles of haul exceed the 
short-line or ratemaking miles), based upon 
the report for 1947 hereinbefore cited (I. C. C. 
statement No. 2-54, May 1954, p. 7). There- 
fore, scales of rates prescribed by the Com- 
mission, or voluntarily established by the rail 
carriers, based upon such studies, apparently 
are 14 percent higher than they would be if 
circuitous transportation was nonexistent. 
Thus, the shipping public is unduly bur- 
dened thereby, and the rail lines have no 
incentive to, and therefore, they see no ne- 
cessity for, curtailing or eliminating their 
uneconomical and wasteful transportation. 

(b) Likewise the decreased net operating 
revenue of the railways resulting from cir- 
cuitous and wasteful transportation appears 
to be of no great concern to them. They 
merely seek further general increases, and 
there have been eight such permanent pro- 
ceedings since 1946, in all their rates and 
charges to recoup their losses due to such 
wasteful transportation, and other factors. 
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In Increased Freight Rates, 1951 (284 I.C.C. 
589), the Commission, at page 612, said: 

“Neither the strongest nor the weakest 
lines can control the rate adjustment; and 
as has been shown, the great body of the rail 
carriers are in the middle class, with aggre- 
gate earnings that for the immediate future 
must be considered as substandard, and in- 
adequate.” 

1. Therefore, the middle class or average 
rail carriers are the yardstick. Conse- 
quently, transportation should be conducted 
so as to improve their conditions, as dis- 
tinguished from that of particular carrier 
or carriers. Eliminating circuitous hauling 
of freight, by the repeal of the short-haul 
provision of the act, will result in decreased 
operating expense and material increase in 
the net operating income of the railways, 
all of which is in the public interest, as 
contemplated by the national transportation 
policy. 

VII. While generally the originating rail- 
way zealously retains its long haul, the fact 
that there are important exceptions thereto 
strongly establishes that the “long haul” is 
used in some instances as a bargaining or 
trading factor between the originating and 
other lines. For example, the Union Pacific 
to retain its long haul refused to establish 
through routes and joint rates with the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co., 
on traffic between points in the Northwest, 
on the one hand, and points Denver and east 
thereof, on the other hand. Denver & R. G. W. 
R. Co. v. Union Pac. R. Co. (287 I. C. C. 611). 
However, on traffic originating on the Union 
Pacific in Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska and destined to points in Cali- 
fornia, the Union Pacific does not retain its 
long haul but delivers such traffic to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. and 
other carriers at Denver or east thereof al- 
though it could handle the traffic through 
to Barstow, Calif., via its own line and thus 
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secure its long haul. The Union Pacific and 
its connections defended the latter practice 
before the Commission in Kern Valley Pack- 
ing Co. v. Atchison, T. & S.F. Ry. Co., supra. 

VIII. The railways, in support of their 
position and practices, hereinbefore outlined, 
rely upon the short-haul provision of the 
act. In order for a shipper or consignee to 
secure relief thereunder he must file formal 
complaint with the Commission and adduce 
evidence upon the trial to establish either 
or both of the propositions, (a) that present 
through route is unreasonably long as com- 
pared with another practicable through 
route which could otherwise be established, 
or (b) that the through route proposed to 
be established is needed in order to provide 
adequate, and more efficient or more eco- 
nomic, tion. Moreover, in the ma- 
jority of such cases where the Commission 
finds in favor of complainants, the railways 
appeal to the courts and after substantial 
cost, effort and time to all concerned the 
Supreme Court of the United States ulti- 
mately decides the controversy. Therefore, 
stronger degree of proof is first required be- 
fore the Commission than otherwise if com- 
plainant is to prevail and second, long drawn- 
out court ings generally follow before 
relief is obtained. D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., 
v. Alton R. Co. (255 I. C. C. 333); Pennsylvania 
R. Co. v. United States (323 U.S. 588); Omaha 
Grain Exc. of Omaha, Nebr. v. Missouri Pac. 
R. Co. (278 1. C. C. 519); Thompson v. United 
States (343 US. 549); Valier Community 
Club v. Montana Western Ry. Co. (275 I.C.C. 
512); United States v. Great Northern R. Co. 
(343 U.S. 562); Chicago, M., St. P. & P. R. Co. 
v. United States (366 U.S. 745), and many 
others cited in annual reports of the Com- 
mission to the Congress. Consequently, in a 
large number of instances the shipping pub- 
lic suffers in silence rather than to become 
involved in such costly litigation, and the 
railways continue to further dissipate their 
net earnings through inefficient, uneconomic, 
and wasteful circuitous transportation, con- 
trary to the public interest and the national 
transportation policy. 

In the Chicago, M., St. P. & P. R. Co. case, 
supra, the Supreme Court in a 6 to 2 decision 
recently ruled that the protection against 
short hauling in section 15(4) of the act, 
although “framed in the singular,” applies 
where two railroads own a third railroad as 
well as when only a single railroad and a 
subsidiary are involved, and affirmed the 
judgment of the Federal district court sus- 

the decision of the Commission. 

However, Justice Douglas wrote a dissent- 
ing opinion, in which he was joined by 
Justice Black. Therein he said that the 
question presented concerned the meaning 
of the words “common management or con- 
trol” as they were used in section 15(4) of 
the act. He declared that “if the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific, which 
own the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Line, 
are to be granted the special monopolistic 
protection now extended, section 15(4) 
should be rewritten.” 

Proponents of the proposed bill to cancel 
the short-haul provision of section 15(4) of 
the act agree with Justices Douglas and 
Black that said provision is monopolistic 
and should be rewritten; however, reducing 
the two spears of grass to one would not 
go far enough. It would still leave the 
monopolistic provision in the act, contrary 
to the public interest and the national trans- 
portation policy. 

IX. (a) The short-haul provision was en- 
acted in 1910. The Commission was op- 
posed to the provision at that time. Dif- 
ficulties were encountered in administering 
it, which are well illustrated in various deci- 
sions of the Commission and the courts, and 
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in’ a number of annual reports to the Con- 
gress between 1930 and 1940 the repeal of 
the provision was recommended. 

(b) In 1937 the then Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation, the late Joseph B. East- 
man, made a similar recommendation in 
which the Commission concurred (S. Doc. 
No. 152, 73d Cong., 2d sess., p. 94) saying: 

“Upon consideration, however, it appears 
that the Commission was right in 1910 when 
it opposed the provis> in its entirety. Rail- 
roads have no private or proprietary rights 
with respect to the traffic which they origi- 
nate, and railroad lines are built to furnish 

tion service to the public. These 
lines ought to be used to the best public 
advantage, in the public interest, and the 
Commission ought to have full power to 
require their joint use with that end in 
view. It follows that the proviso should be 
entirely eliminated, as it already has been, 
in effect, where one of the participating 
carriers is a water line.” 

(c) In 1940 when the Transportation Act 
of 1940 was under consideration, Commis- 
sioner Eastman, as Chairman of the Com- 
mission’s Legislative Committee, repeated 
this recommendation in a joint letter to 
Chairmen Wheeler and Lea, dated January 
29, 1940 (House committee print, 76th Cong., 
3d sess., p. 47). The Congress did not see 
fit to follow that recommendation, and since 
then section 15(4) has continued to be a 
perennial center of controversy before the 
Commission and the courts. 

(d) The Commission in its report on S. 
438 to Hon. Edwin C. Johnson, chairman, 
Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, dated February 1, 1949, sug- 
gested the repeal of section 15(4) and in its 
further report to Mr. Johnson on S. 792, 
dated February 10, 1949, the Commission 
recommended the repeal of the first two sen- 
tences and the retention of the third sen- 
tence of section 15(4), and submitted pro- 
posed bill identical to the instant proposed 
bill, in lieu of S. 792. Moreover, the Com- 
mission in its report on S. 2782 to Hon. 
Edwin C. Johnson, dated April 21, 1952, re- 
iterated its prior and repeated opposition to 
the short-haul provision here concerned 
(Senate committee print, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 1681). However, the Congress did 
not adopt the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions and the controversy has continued be- 
fore the Commission and the courts. 

That the short-haul provision of the act, 
which the proposed bill would repeal, is re- 
pugnant to the public interest, and the 
national transportation policy as declared 
by the Congress in 1940 to promote safe, 
adequate, economical and efficient service 
and to foster sound economic conditions in 
rail transportation. The short-haul provi- 
sion results in inefficient, uneconomical, sub- 
stantial and needless wasteful transporta- 
tion by the railways, and greatly increased 
operating expenses which are saddled upon 
and borne by the shipping public. In sup- 
port of the foregoing we respectfully say: 

I. That since February 27, 1920, under the 
act, the railways of the Nation, in theory at 
least, are supposed to constitute a national 
railway transportation system. However, on 
October 31, 1954, in actual practice, there 
were a total of 444 separate and distinct 
railways (126 class I and 318 class II and 
III) ing to the Commission, not in- 
cluding 135 switching and terminal com- 
panies, of joint terminal companies, and 41 
electric lines (Commission's 68th annual re- 
port (1954), p. 68). Consequently, instead 
of a national railway transportation system 
there were, at least, 444 separate and inde- 
pendent railways each of which takes the 
position that it has a private or proprietary 
right with respect to the traffic which it 
originates, and juggles the freight tariffs 
traffic and traffic accordingly. 

II. That, therefore, in actual practice, it 
rests within the power of the individual 
Trailways by insistence on their long hauls 
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to place localities and shippers on the lines 
of other railways or not on their direct lines 
at severe rate and competitive disadvantages 
and to deprive shippers of relatively equal 
opportunities in markets served only by 
them. However, because of the short-haul 
provision of the act, the Commission cannot 
make any general order which will correct 
this situation, but must apply its manda- 
tory process to particular cases, which must 
be presented and considered upon their in- 
dividual merits. Investigation of Alleged 
Unreasonable Rates on Meats (23 I. C. C. 656 
(May 13, 1912)). As hereinafter shown, in 
some detail, such procedure places an un- 
warranted, costly, and unbearable burden 
upon the shipping public. 

III. That is has been and is well under- 
stood that the carriers’ operating costs for 
moving traffic increase as the distance in- 
creases. Therefore, for many years it has 
been the practice of the Commission to pre- 
scribe maximum reasonable class and com- 
modity rates on mileage basis. In such cases 
the Commission since June 6, 1922, has said 
that “the rate between any two points shall 
be determined by the shortest route over 
which carload traffic can be moved without 
transfer of lading.” Southern Class Rate 
Investigation (100 I.C.C. 513), Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases (123 I.C.C. 203; 269 I.C.C. 
214), Western Trunk-Line Class Rates (164 
I. C. C. 1), Eastern Class-Rate Investigation 
(164 I. C. C. 314), Livestock—Western District 
Rates (176 I.C.C. 1), hereinafter termed the 
Western Livestock case, and later cases too 
numerous to mention. In National Forge 
and Ordnance Co. v. Pennsylvania R. Co. 
(256 I. C. C. 744), the Commission, at page 745, 
stated: 

“However, in fixing the mileage which is 
to govern a rate between any two points, it 
is customary to use the distance over the 
shortest line or route over which carload 
traffic can be moved without transfer of 
lading, and not the distance over a longer 
route which may be more satisfactory for 
operating purposes.” 

Hence, circuitous hauling of freight should 
be discontinued whenever possible. 

IV. (a) That in the Western Livestock case 
the Commission in 1931 prescribed maximum 
reasonable mileage rates, which were the 
same for both single-line or joint-line ap- 
plication, for the future on edible livestock 
for distances of 2,500 miles and less 
throughout the western district of the 
United States. Therein the Commission, at 
page 83, said: 

“That rates in excess of those so deter- 
mined are, and for the future will be, un- 
reasonable; that the rate between any two 
points shall be determined by the shortest 
route over which carload traffic can be moved 
without transfer of lading, except that in 
making the rate for an interterritorial haul 
the rate shall be determined by the route 
which, when the arbitrary is considered, will 
result in the lowest rate; but that where said 
shortest route would, within the meaning of 
section 15(4) of the act, short haul a carrier, 
* * * the carrier be not required to maintain 
over said shortest route the rate determined 
as above indicated.” 

(b) That the prescribed rates became ef- 
fective January 25, 1932. However, while the 
rates between any two points were based on 
the short-line distance between said points, 
their joint-line application, generally, was 
not authorized by the railways over the 
short-line route, or over many other slightly 
longer routes, but was purposely restricted by 
the railways to substantially greater distance 
routes, in order to preserve to the origin or 
destination lines their long haul. Conse- 
quently, where shippers or consignees route 
their livestock over the short-line or slightly 
longer routes not authorized by the govern- 
ing tariffs, in order to avoid additional stops 
for feed, water, and rest under the Federal 
28- to 36-hour law, the higher cost thereof, 
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and excess shrink to their livestock resulting 
from moving such perishable traffic over the 
greater distant routes authorized by the rail- 
ways, such shippers have been and are 
charged materially higher combination of 
the full local rates. Numerous illustrations 
can be cited but the following should suffice: 

1. That between representative origin in 
New Mexico and destination in Nevada, from 
and to which there has been an annual 
movement of livestock, the short-line and 
ratemaking distance via a practical route 
was only 1,059 miles compared with dis- 
tance of 2,139 miles via the only authorized 
tariff route, which was 201.93 percent of the 
short-line distance route. However, in order 
to secure its long haul the origin line for 22 
years only authorized routing via its unduly 
circuitous route; it held itself out to move 
the livestock 2,139 miles over its line at the 
prescribed rate for only 1,059 miles. The 
experienced livestock shippers and receivers 
would not allow their shipments to move via 
the circuitous route for the reasons herein- 
before stated, and directed that their live- 
stock move via the shorter and direct route 
via which combination of the local rates 
of $1.2995 per 100 pounds prior to January 
15, 1954, was assessed and collected by the 
railways and paid by the consignees, com- 
pared with prescribed rate of $1.0868 had the 
livestock moved via the unreasonably longer 
authorized route. In other words, the con- 
signees were penalized 21.27 cents per 100 
pounds to move their livestock but 1,059 
miles while the railways would have moved 
it 2,139 miles at the lower rate prescribed 
for 1,059 miles. 

2. That between representative origin in 
North Dakota and destination in California 
the short-line distance was 1,960 miles. 
However, the distance via the shortest- 
authorized tariff route was 2,433 miles, or 473 
miles greater than the short-line and rate- 
making distance. On shipments which 
moved via the shorter route the consignees 
were forced to pay higher charges than 
would have accrued had the railways per- 
formed 473 more car-miles of service. 

3. That between representative points in 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California the 
distance via the only authorized routes ex- 
ceed by as much as 119 miles those via the 
short-line and ratemaking route. However, 
shippers and consignees are penalized ap- 
proximately 29 percent when they route their 
livestock via the short-line route. 

4. That the same principle is further illus- 
trated by many reports of the Commission, 
of which the following are representative: 

Crouch v. Nevada N. Ry. Co. (208 I. C. C. 
586); Los Angeles Union Stock Yards Co. v. 
C., M., St. P. & P. RR. Co. (222 I.C.C. 23); 
Cuneo Bros, v. Northern Pac. Ry. Co. (229 
I. C. C. 429); Anker Meat Co. v. Great North- 
ern Ry. Co. (281 I.C.C. 179); American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association v. A., T. & S.F. 
Ry. Co. (284 I.C.C. 531, reopened), and Kern 
Valley Packing Co. v. Atchison, T. & S.F. Ry. 
Co. (292 I.C.C. 729). Corn Fed Cattle Co. v. 
Southern Pacific Co. (296 I. C. C. 423), Same 
v. Same (299 I.C.C. 73), and Chicago, M., St. 
P. & P. R. Co. v. Spokane, P. & S. Ry Co. (300 
I. C. C. 453, 492). 

V. (a) That the inefficient, uneconomical, 
and wasteful transportation performed by 
the railways is not limited to the livestock 
traffic but applies to all railroad traffic even 
to a greater degree than to livestock. 

(b) That the distance rail traffic is hauled 
over the actual route of movement generally 
exceeds the corresponding distance over the 
shortest route, or the short-line distance 
route. This important fact is due to a num- 
ber of causes, the more important of which 
are the general practices of each of the 126 
class I railways, which operate approximately 
95 percent of the total railway mileage of 
the United States, and obtain about 97 per- 
cent of the total revenues, and some of the 
318 classes II and III railways, to (a) secure 
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its long haul on all traffic originated or 
terminated by it irrespective of the circuity 
of its line or route, (b) circuitous lines, 
under relief from the fourth section of the 
act, handling substantial volume of traffic 
in competition with the direct or short-line 
route carriers, and (c) some consignors or 
consignees routing their traffic via circuitous 
routes for various reasons, one of which is 
that representatives of railways constituting 
such circuitous routes have solicited the 
traffic. 

(c) There has been and is substantial 
movement of freight traffic via circuitous 
routes under relief from the fourth section 
of the act. Moreover, each week the railways 
file and the Commission processes additional 
applications for such relief. For example, 
the Traffic Bulletin for the representative 
week ending April 2, 1955, part I, pages 12, 
13 and 14, lists 40 fourth-section applications 
Nos. 30394 and 30433, inclusive, of which 34 
are based upon circuitous lines or routes 
desired to meet the competition of the direct 
lines or routes. 

(d) That the ratio of the average of the 
distances via the actual route of movement, 
the shortest route, or the short-line distance 
route, expressed as a percentage of circuity 
has been of considerable interest in traffic 
studies. The following table shows the aver- 
age circuity of traffic in terms of specified 
average lengths of haul (short-line) and 
major commodity groups based on a repre- 
sentative 1-percent sample of the Com- 
mission’s waybill sample of carload traffic for 
the year 1947, as reported in monthly com- 
ment on transportation statistics of the 
Commission's Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics dated January 11, 1952: 

(e) During 1954, the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
which organization like the Commission 
represents the public interest, and the 
American Short-Line Railroad Association, 
American National Cattlemen's Association, 
National Wool Growers Association, and 
others, went on record in support of the 
repeal of the short-haul provision of para- 
graph 4 of section 15 of the act. Hence, it 
is clear, we think, that the public interest 
requires such repeal, and we respectfully 
but urgently ask the Congress to enact the 
bill here proposed. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO 
A REGISTER OF NAMES IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE OF 
CERTAIN MOTOR VEHICLE DRIV- 
ERS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself anc the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. BENNETT], by request, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the act approved July 14, 1960, 
74 Stat. 526, as amended, relating to the 
establishment of a register of names in 
the Department of Commerce of certain 
motor vehicle drivers. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, requesting the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1608) to amend the act 
approved July 14, 1960, 74 Stat. 526, as 
amended, relating to the establishment 
of a register of names in the Department 
of Commerce of certain motor vehicle 
drivers introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON 
(for himself and Mr. BENNETT) (by re- 
quest), was received, read twice by its 
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title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


The letter presented by Mr. Macnuson 
is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1963. 
Hon, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESDENT: The Department of 
Commerce has prepared and submits here- 
with as a part of its legisle tive program for 
the 88th Congress, Ist session, a draft of a 
proposed bill: “To amend the act approved 
July 14, 1960, 74 Stat. 526, as amended, re- 
lating to the establishment of a register of 
names in the Department of Commerce of 
certain motor vehicle drivers.” 

The driver register established in the De- 
partment of Commerce pursuant to the act 
approved July 14, 1960, 74 Stat. 526, as 
amended by the act approved October 4, 1961, 
75 Stat. 779, is now well established and 
operating in accordance with the objectives 
of the Congress in enacting this legislation. 
At the present time, more than 90 percent of 
eligible jurisdictions are participating in this 
service. Many States have utilized informa- 
tion available in the driver register files and 
some 18,000 reports have been sent to the 
States relating to the identification of ap- 
proximately 10,000 drivers. 

The experience of the Department of Com- 
merce with the newly established driver 
register has led us to believe that certain 
amendments to existing legislation would 
permit the Department of Commerce to fur- 
nish improved service to the States with 
respect to motor vehicle operators. We pro- 
posed, therefore, that the basic act be 
amended to remove two specific restrictions 
on the State reporting function. 

The first restriction in the existing law 
relates to the type of State action taken, and 
limits the States to reporting only their 
terminations or temporary withdrawals of 
driving privileges. It does not now author- 
ize the reporting of the important category 
of denials of licenses, regardless of the gravity 
of the cause of such action. The proposed 
legislation would specifically include this 
necessary and uniformly used type of State 
action as a reportable matter. 

The second restriction limits the report- 
able terminations and withdrawals to those 
occasioned by only two causes; namely, driv- 
ing while under the influence of intoxicants, 
and convictions of an offense resulting in a 
death. Other causes deemed by a State to 
be of comparable gravity are not authorized 
to be reported, whether or not they result in 
termination or withdrawal of driving privi- 
leges. The draft bill would meet this prob- 
lem by removing the restrictive language 
from the basic act. It would permit the in- 
clusion of drivers denied licenses because of 
mental or physical disability, all mandatory 
revocations appearing in the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, and habitual violators who lose driv- 
ing privileges under point systems now in 
effect in various States. It is considered that 
the inclusion of drivers in these categories 
would improve the scope of the service in 
line with the fundamental intent of the 
Congress. 

Under the draft bill, with respect to any 
given individual who has lost or has been 
denied operating privileges in one State, a 
sequence of three identiflable State actions 
would still be required before he may be 
denied operating privileges in another State 
on the basis of information furnished 
through the driver register. First, the State 
in which he lost or was denied the privilege 
may or may not decide that the transmis- 
sion of this information to the driver register 
is desirable. Second, the State in which he 
subsequently applies for a license may or 
may not request information from the driver 
register concerning the applicant. Third, 
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this latter State may or may not decide that 
the information furnished provides a valid 
ground, under its own law, for denying a 
license to the applicant. If at any point in 
this sequence, a State decision is negative, 
then the loss of driving privileges in the 
first State will not operate by itself to pre- 
clude the issuance of a license in the receiv- 
ing State. It is thus evident that the opera- 
tion of the program would continue to 
depend entirely upon the concurrence of 
both, or all, of the States concerned. 

This proposal would therefore be suf- 
ficiently flexible to allow the States’ adminis- 
trators, the men who are in the best position 
to determine which drivers are problem driv- 
ers, to determine in each instance which rec- 
ords are to be sent to or requested from the 
driver register. We believe that the States 
making use of the driver register service, as 
well as other interested organizations, would 
be in accord with the enclosed draft legis- 
lation, 

The draft bill would also amend section 2 
of the 1960 act establishing the driver regis- 
ter to provide that Federal agencies may re- 
quest of and receive from the Secretary of 
Commerce such information as may be con- 
tained in the register. The purpose of this 
amendment is to permit Federal agencies, 
such as those having highway safety re- 
sponsibilities in connection with which data 
from the driver register would be extremely 
valuable, to obtain such information directly 
from the Secretary. For example, this au- 
thority would be particularly helpful to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its in- 
vestigative work relating to drivers and ve- 
hicles, 

It is anticipated that enactment of 
this proposed legislation would not require 
additional funds for the operation of the 
driver register. 

The Department of Commerce recommends 
the enactment of the proposed draft legis- 
lation. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this proposed legislation from the 
standpoint of the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
LUTHER H. HODGES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A BUILDING BY 
THE BUREAU OF WATER RE- 
SOURCES OF THE NATIONAL 
RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to set aside land within 
the National Capital Park System in 
Washington, D.C., for construction of a 
building by the Bureau of Water Re- 
sources of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. 

The building would be devoted en- 
tirely to the education of the public in 
the field of water resources. We in 
Colorado are particularly interested in 
this bill, since water is a very valuable 
commodity in the arid West, and it is 
imperative that the public of the entire 
country be educated generally in the 
field of water resources. 

Perhaps the most favorable aspect of 
this legislation is that the building is 
to be constructed and equipped without 
cost to the United States by the Bureau 
of Water Resources of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, and fur- 
ther that the building will be operated 
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and maintained by the Bureau without 
cost to the United States on a nonprofit 
basis. 

As we all know, most States in the 
West, including the State of Colorado, 
are now experiencing a time of great 
drought; and, therefore, we in Colorado 
are enthusiastic in supporting legislation 
which would further public education 
and research in the field of water re- 
source development. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to have the 
bill remain at the desk for a week, be- 
cause I think this is a subject of such 
interest that many other Senators will 
wish to cosponsor the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator for the introduc- 
tion of that bill. I am strongly inter- 
ested in the objectives pursued in the 
bill. I should like to be one of those 
who will join as cosponsors. I have 
heard other Senators express the same 
desire. Do I correctly understand the 
Senator is asking that the bill be held 
at the desk, so that we may have the 
privilege of joining, to show our interest, 
in cosponsorship? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I sincerely appreci- 
ate the comments made by the Senator 
from Florida. I ask to have the bill 
remain at the desk for 1 week, if I may, 
for additional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will lie on the table for 1 week, as 
requested by the Senator from Colorado. 

The bill (S. 1610) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to set aside 
certain land within the National Capital 
Parks System in Washington, District 
of Columbia, for construction of a 
building by the Bureau of Water Re- 
sources of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Dominick (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


CREATION OF EXPORT ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
create a National Advisory Council on 
Export Policy and Operation to encour- 
age increased U.S. exports. Cosponsor- 
ing the bill are Senators Case, COOPER, 
ENGLE, KEATING, Morse, Moss, Scort, 
and WIIIAMS of New Jersey. 

This bill is designed to encourage and 
promote the expansion of U.S. exports 
through private enterprise. This is by 
general agreement the most effective 
answer to our very vexing balance-of- 
payments deficit. 

The bill would establish a National 
Advisory Council on Export Policy and 
Operation, an interdepartmental council 
under the Secretary of Commerce, first, 
to develop a unified export expansion 
policy for the United States; second, to 
give to the export expansion effort a 
permanent place in the machinery of the 
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U.S. Government; and third, to develop 
new ideas in the export field for the use 
of both Government and private 
business. 

The greatest weakness of our present 
export expansion effort is that it lacks 
specific objectives and that its outlook 
and purpose are limited. It is vital that 
we see exports in total perspective. To 
look at the subject in a fragmented way, 
through the eyes of one Government 
agency or through spokesmen of some 
special interest groups, is not enough. 
There is a national interest involved 
here which exceeds the interests of any 
one group or any one Government 
agency. The proposed Council is de- 
signed to infuse the Government, U.S. 
labor and the U.S. business community 
through the existing Export Expansion 
Council of the Commerce Department 
with a deep sense of motivation in the 
export field which it is seriously lacking 
at this time. 

Substantial progress has been made in 
the past 3 or 4 years to promote U.S. 
exports and to arouse the interest of the 
U.S. business community in exporting. 
The Export-Import Bank since 1961 has 
instituted such new programs as export 
guarantees for medium-term export 
sales and export credit insurance for both 
short-term and medium-term trans- 
actions, the latter through the Foreign 
Credit Insurance Association—FCIA. 
The Departments of Commerce and 
State have expanded their export pro- 
motion services, and the Small Business 
A*ministration has created a Foreign 
Trade Division, which in cooperation 
with the Commerce Department assists 
small business in exporting. 

But nonetheless, notwithstanding all 
these Government export expansion ef- 
forts, only a small fraction of American 
business firms are in the export field 
today; our exports are still only 4 per- 
cent of our gross national product—in 
contrast with Canada’s 16 percent, 
United Kingdom’s 14 percent, West Ger- 
many’s 16 percent, France’s 12 percent— 
and the dollar value of our exports has 
remained relatively unchanged since 
1961, when it was $20.2 billion; in 1962 
it was $20.9 billion; and during the 1st 
quarter of 1963, $20.4 billion—annual 
rate. 

In short, the answer to our inter- 
national balance-of-payments deficit 
does not lie in cutting down on the great 
responsibilities which we have and must 
carry forward, whether it is in foreign 
aid or in the stationing of our troops in 
various areas of the world, or in our re- 
sponsibilities to the U.N.; the answer 
lies in doing a better business job. 
These figures clearly demonstrate that 
we are not doing the job, even remotely, 
which is within our potential and capa- 
bilities. In addition, greater exports 
will place greater competitive factors on 
American business—both management 
and labor—causing them to deal more 
realistically than ever before with auto- 
mation and financing of foreign de- 
velopments in the real sense of private 
enterprise. 

The proposed Council, which is to be 
composed of the heads of Federal agen- 
cies which have major programs in the 
export expansion field, would be em- 
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powered to make recommendations to 
the President on policy measures de- 
signed to improve the effectiveness of 
those programs. After close consulta- 
tions with the existing Export Expansion 
Council, a group of businessmen ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce 
in April 1962 to increase the awareness 
of the American business community to 
opportunities in exporting, the proposed 
interagency Council would advise the 
President concerning major obstacles af- 
fecting expansion of our exports, and 
would recommend steps to be taken for 
their elimination, on the basis of studies 
for which this bill also provides. 

The proposed Council would be em- 
powered to undertake studies of issues 
of basic importance, such as tax and 
other types of incentives to exporters; 
export problems caused by noncompeti- 
tive ocean freight rates; various means 
to improve communications between the 
United States and foreign business com- 
munities, particularly with the business 
communities in developing nations. The 
Council would also be charged with re- 
sponsibility to study the organization 
and composition of our exporting com- 
munity; and to keep under continuous 
review tax and other incentives made 
available to competitors of the United 
States. Under its authority to make 
studies, the Council could explore, for 
example, how we could strengthen the 
hands of our exporters through new 
forms of business organization, such as 
joint private-public corporations, and 
could convene conferences to examine 
the exporting problems and needs of a 
particular industry. 

While there has been much talk of 
providing tax incentives to American 
business in the export field, the adminis- 
tration has not yet come forth with a 
meaningful proposal. I believe that the 
Council, by including all interested Gov- 
ernment agencies, would be in an excel- 
lent position to make recommendations 
to the President on tax incentives de- 
signed specifically to increase our ex- 
ports. The tax credit approach is a 
potent weapon applied on a growing scale 
by European countries: It has been ap- 
plied recently with notable success in 
France, and other Common Market 
countries are quickly following this lead. 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges asserted 
in a recent interview that the United 
States will soon have to adopt every 
trade-promotion technique used by com- 
peting countries in further intensifying 
our own export expansion. I heartily 
concur. 

The proposed Council could make a 
major contribution to the success of our 
export expansion efforts. 

I consider this an extremely important 
bill, focusing the attention of our whole 
governmental machinery on the need for 
export expansion. That is something 
other countries, faced by the necessity 
of either exporting or dying, like Great 
Britain, for example, have done. We 
have not done it, because we have not 
had the pressures that these countries 
have had. Now we do have such pres- 
sures. They come in a different way, of 
course. It is not necessary for us to ex- 
port in order to eat. However, it is 
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necessary for us to export in order to 
keep the peace, which is at least as 
critical to all mankind. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. In view 
of the interest expressed by several of 
my colleagues, including those who along 
with me were cosponsors of the original 
bill introduced by Senator Sparkman in 
the 87th Congress, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill lie at the desk for 1 
week for additional cosponsors and that 
it be printed in full in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and will 
lie on the desk, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

The bill (S. 1614) to encourage and 
promote the expansion through private 
enterprise of domestic exports in world 
markets, introduced by Mr. Javits (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Export 
Policy Act of 1963”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that foreign trade represents a strong and 
vital element in the economic leadership 
of the United States in the free world, that 
the expansion of exports by and through 
private enterprise is the most effective and 
positive answer to the balance-of-payments 
deficit, that such expansion has become in- 
creasingly important to the economic wel- 
fare of this Nation, and that a tremendous 
opportunity exists for realizing such expan- 
sion by opening to small business concerns 
the great opportunities which exist in for- 
eign markets for United States products and 
services. 

In recognition of the foregoing, it is the 
purpose of this Act to establish an inter- 
agency advisory council which shall, on a 
continuing basis, (1) provide for the coordi- 
nation of Government programs and policies 
designed to promote and expand United 
States exports, and (2) give guidance and 
direction to the implementation or augmen- 
tation of such programs and policies. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established the 
National Advisory Council on Export Expan- 
sion Policy and Operations (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Council"”) which shall con- 
sist of the following members: The Secretary 
of Commerce, who shall serve as Chairman; 
the Secretary of the Treasury; the Secretary 
of Agriculture; the Secretary of State; the 
Secretary of Defense; the President of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington; the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration; and the Administrator, Agency for 
International Development. 

(b) It shall be the duty and function of 
the Council— 

(1) to recommend to the President, after 
consultation with the National Export Ex- 
pansion Council, established by the Secretary 
of Commerce on April 4, 1962, general policy 
directives for the guidance of departments 
and agencies of the Government in the 
carrying out of programs and operations 
relating to export promotion and expansion; 

(2) to review and coordinate, to the 
greatest extent practicable, those programs 
and operations of the departments and agen- 
cies of the Government which relate to 
motion and expansion; and 
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(3) to review, revise and augment, inso- 
far as is practicable, recommendations of the 
interagency export promotion task force, 
established in 1959, in the light of changing 
conditions and needs. 

(c) The Council shall undertake studies, 
after consultation with the National Export 
Expansion Council, with a view to making 
recommendations to the President, for the 
promotion and expansion of United States 
exports. Among such studies the Council 
shall consider— 

(1) means to assist the development of 
business councils, associations, or chambers 
of commerce, or representatives of local 
United States and of indigenous business in 
particular foreign countries (especially in 
developing countries) where such entities do 
not exist, to foster better understanding be- 
tween the United States and the business 
communities of such countries, and to pro- 
vide a means for the free exchange of in- 
formation concerning production, distribu- 
tion, marketing, and advertising techniques, 
labor-management relations, and other mat- 
ters of mutual interest in the furtherance 
of trade between the United States and such 
countries; 

(2) the desirability of providing additional 
tax incentives, consistent with United States 
treaty obligations, to encourage United States 
exports; and 

(3) the respects in which existing laws 
providing benefits to United States business 
concerns engaged in the export trade could 
be strengthened. 

(d) The Council shall also conduct con- 
tinuing studies on the nature and composi- 
tion of the United States exporting commu- 
nity, and the problems resulting from the 
maintenance of non-competitive ocean 
freight rates by United States carriers; and 
shall maintain current information on tax or 
other forms of assistance accorded to foreign 
competitors of the United States business 
concerns, 

(e) For the purpose of carrying out the 
studies referred to in subsections (c) and 
(d), the Council may contract with private 
groups or organizations without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (41 U.S.C. 5), or any other 
provision of law requiring competitive 
bidding. 

(f) The Council is authorized to utilize 
the facilities, information, and personnel 
of the departments and agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government which it 
deems n to carry out its duties un- 
der this Act; and each such department or 
agency is authorized to furnish such facili- 
ties, information and personnel to the Coun- 
cil upon request made by the Chairman. 

(g) The functions, powers and duties of 
the National Export Expansion Coordinator 
are hereby transferred to the Council. 

(h) The Council shall make semiannual 
reports to the President and to the Con- 
gress concerning its activities and functions 
under this section setting forth therein such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 


ADJUSTMENT OF WHEAT AND FEED 
GRAIN PRODUCTION 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
for myself, the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKrn], and the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
entitled “A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a crop- 
land retirement program, and for other 
purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 
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The bill (S. 1617) to adjust wheat and 
feed grain production, to establish a 
cropland retirement program, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be printed in the 
ReEcorp, at the conclusion of my remarks, 
in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a technical ex- 
planation of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the four Senators who introduce the 
bill—myself, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]— 
have been interested in the basic eco- 
nomic aspects of this approach to the 
farm problem for a long time. 

The Senator from New Mexico is a 
former member of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the Senate, a former distin- 
guished Secretary of Agriculture, and a 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Arken] is the ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture, former chairman of the com- 
mittee, and one of the outstanding ag- 
ricultural authorities in this country. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] is chairman of the Agriculture 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee, a member of long standing 
of the Agriculture Committee of the Sen- 
ate, and a devoted student of agricul- 
ture and its economic problems. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not 
claim competence in agriculture that will 
compare with the knowledge of these 
gentlemen, but I am a member of the 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee of 
the Senate and have been for 14 years— 
almost 15 years—and I come from a 
State with the biggest volume of diversi- 
fied agricultural production in the 
United States. We have a vital interest 
in the approach to and solution of the 
economic problems of agriculture, the 
freedom of the farmer, and the mainte- 
nance of a self-determining system in 
agriculture which will bring economic 
prosperity as well as continued freedom 
of operation. 

Those of us who have offered this bill 
call attention to the fact that the time 
has come for Congress to take an eco- 
nomic approach to the solution of what 
is essentially an economic problem. 

Excessive partisanship is inappropri- 
ate at this time. A totally political ap- 
proach to the problem of agriculture 
cannot succeed. Last week’s wheat ref- 
erendum makes it clear that the Nation’s 
farm families do not want to be pawns 
on a political chessboard. 

Our bill will be known as the “Wheat 
and Feed Grains Act of 1963.” 
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The bill would repeal existing law, 
giving authority to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to conduct another referendum 
on the multiple-price certificate plan for 
wheat in 1964. 

Last week’s vote makes it abundantly 
clear that there is no sense in another 
referendum. Itis now obvious that Con- 
gress made a mistake in adopting the 
legislation which authorized the 1963 
referendum. The major purpose of our 
bill is to correct this error, rather than 
to “bail out“ wheat farmers. 

Our bill offers them the type of wheat 
program for which we believe many 
farmers voted last week when they 
turned thumbs down on the compulsory 
control program. 

The Hickenlooper-Anderson-Aiken- 
Holland bill repeals authority for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to set wheat 
acreage allotments or proclaim wheat 
marketing quotas. Beginning in 1964, 
price support for wheat would be set at 
the U.S. equivalent of the average world 
market price during the immediately 
preceding 3 marketing years, or 50 per- 
cent of parity, whichever is higher. The 
average world market price is currently 
about $1.35 per bushel. Fifty percent of 
parity is about $1.25 per bushel. 

To assure farmers that the market 
price would be above the support level, 
the bill provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture could not sell wheat from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s stocks 
for unrestricted domestic use at less than 
115 percent of the support price. As- 
suming a support level of $1.35 per 
bushel, the CCC’s sales price would be 
about $1.55 per bushel, plus carrying 
charges. 

The MHickenlooper-Anderson-Aiken- 
Holland bill sets up a feed grain program 
which would be completely compatible 
with the wheat program provided in our 
legislation and consistent with the long- 
term interests of livestock, dairy and 
poultry producers. 

The bill repeals the provisions of the 
Feed Grain Act passed earlier this year. 
Beginning in 1964, there would be no 
acreage allotments for feed grains, and 
price supports would be set at 90 percent 
of the average prices received by farm- 
ers during the immediately preceding 3 
years—currently about $1 per bushel— 
or 50 percent of parity, whichever is 
higher. Fifty percent of parity is about 
81 cents per bushel. 

As in the case of wheat, the bill pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
could not sell feed grains for unrestricted 
domestic use from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s stocks at less than 
115 percent of the support price, plus 
carrying charges. With the support 
price at $1 per bushel, this would mean 
a CCC sales price of about $1.15 per 
bushel, plus carrying charges, for corn. 

To help bring supplies of wheat and 
feed grains into line with current 
demand, the Hickenlooper-Anderson- 
Aiken-Holland bill would direct the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to carry out a 
cropland retirement program. The Sec- 
retary would make an annual determina- 
tion of first, the total cropland available 
for the production of crops in the United 
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States; second, the total acreage of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghum, soybeans, and flaxseed neces- 
sary to bring the total estimated an- 
nual production plus the anticipated 
release from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks into balance with the 
estimated annual disappearance of such 
commodities; and third, the total acre- 
age of farm cropland which should be 
retired from production in order to 
achieve a supply-demand balance. 

It is recognized that it will not be pos- 
sible to retire all the necessary acreage 
the first year, and so the Secretary 
would be directed to estimate the 
amount of acreage that can be effec- 
tively and economically retired in the 
respective year. 

The Secretary would be authorized for 
3 years to enter into contracts for 
the retirement of cropland. Emphasis 
would be placed on the retirement of 
whole farms. Producers of all com- 
modities would be given an opportunity 
to participate. To prevent unduly dis- 
ruptive effects upon the economies of 
counties and communities, the Secretary 
would be directed to place a maximum 
limitation on the percentage of total 
cropland which may be retired. 

The Secretary would be authorized to 
make rental payments in cash or in kind 
to producers who have retired cropland 
under the program. 

The principles of our Wheat and 
Feed Grain Act are those for which 
wheat farmers voted in last Tuesday’s 
referendum. Enactment of this legis- 
lation would be a second giant step to- 
ward a prosperous and relatively free 
agriculture. 

I shall not burden the Senate further 
except to ask unanimous consent that 
the bill remain at the desk until the close 
of business of the Senate a week from 
today for the addition of names of other 
sponsors who have indicated their de- 
sire to cosponsor the legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will remain at the desk 
as requested. 

Exursir 1 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Wheat and Feed 
Grain Act of 1963.” 

Declaration of Policy 

Src. 2. The Congress finds that the produc- 
tion of excessive supplies of wheat and other 
grains depresses prices and the income of 
farm families, constitutes improper land use, 
and is wasteful of our natural resources. It 
is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Congress and the purpose of this Wheat and 
Feed Grain Act of 1963 to bring the supplies 
of wheat and feed grains into line with cur- 
rent demand in order to (a) increase per 
family farm income; (b) reduce the surplus 
of wheat and feed grains; and (c) decrease 
the public costs of maintaining farm pro- 
grams. To effectuate the policy of Congress 
and the purpose of this Act, programs are 
herein established to assist farmers in (1) 
diverting a portion of their cropland from the 
production of excessive supplies of wheat and 
other grains; (2) carrying out a voluntary 
program of soil, water, forest, and wildlife 
conservation; and (3) obtaining commodity 
prices in the marketplace higher than levels 
at which commodity loans are made avail- 
able by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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TITLE I—LAND RETIREMENT AND SOIL CON- 
SERVATION 

Annual determination, voluntary land retire- 

ment, rental payments in cash or kind 


Sec. 101. Beginning with the 1964 crop 
year, the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized and directed to establish and carry out 
a cropland retirement program. In formu- 
lating and administering such program— 

(a) The Secretary shall each year make 
and announce an annual determination of— 

(1) the total estimated cropland available 
for the production of crops in the United 
States in that year; 

(2) the total acreage of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, and 
flaxseed necessary to bring the total esti- 
mated annual production plus the antic- 
ipated release from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks into balance with the 
estimated annual disappearance of such 
commodities; and 

(3) the total acreage of farm cropland 
necessary to be retired and devoted to soil- 
conserving uses in order to achieve this 
balance, and the acreage that can be retired 
effectively and economically in the respec- 
tive year. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into contract for periods of not less than 
three years with producers determined by 
him to have control for the contract pe- 
riod of the farms covered by the contracts, 
if such producers agree to retire and devote 
to soil-conserving uses any or all farm crop- 
land. The Secretary shall determine and 
announce the period within which such con- 
tracts will be entered into. This period 
shall be of sufficient duration to provide an 
opportunity for maximum producer par- 
ticipation. The Secretary shall encourage 
the retirement of whole farms and shall pro- 
vide full opportunity for producers of all 
commodities to participate voluntarily in 
the cropland retirement program: Provided, 
That the Secretary shall place a maximum 
limitation on the percentage of total crop- 
land which may be retired and devoted to 
soil-conserving uses in any State or county 
if he finds that such action is necessary to 
prevent the cropland retirement program 
from having an unduly disruptive effect on 
the economies of counties and local com- 
munities; and Provided further, That any 
cropland retired and devoted to soil-con- 
serving uses under the cropland retirement 
program established pursuant to this title 
shall be deemed in subsequent years to have 
been planted cropland for the purpose of 
establishing cropland history. 

(c) The Secretary shall make an annual 
rental payment either in cash or in kind to 
producers who: (1) retire and devote crop- 
land to soil-conserving uses with proper 
management pursuant to subsection (b) of 
this section, and (2) otherwise comply with 
the cropland retirement program as set forth 
in this title. 

The Secretary shall determine the rate of 
rental payments that will provide producers 
with a fair and reasonable annual return on 
the land retired and devoted to soil-consery- 
ing uses after taking all relevant factors into 
consideration, including (1) the incentive 
necessary to achieve voluntary participation 
in the program, (2) the loss of crop produc- 
tion on the retired acres, (3) any savings 
in cost which result from not planting crops, 
(4) the estimated profit margin of crop pro- 
duction on the designated acres, (5) con- 
tinuing farm overhead expenses, (6) the cost 
of establishing a conservation practice on the 
retired acres, (7) the value of the land for 
production of commodities customarily 
grow on such kind of land in the county or 
area, (8) the prevailing rates for cash rent- 
als for similar land in the county or area, 
and (9) drought, flood, or other abnormal 
condition, 
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The rate on lands determined in accord- 
ance with the preceding paragraph shall be 
adjusted on a State, county, and individual 
farm basis in such a manner as the Secre- 
tary determines will facilitate the practical 
administration of the program. The lands 
to be covered by contracts shall be deter- 
mined by a competitive bid procedure 
whereby a producer wishing to obtain a con- 
tract shall specify the percentage of the 
rental rate applicable to his farm which he 
is willing to accept. 

(d) The Secretary shall compensate pro- 
ducers for participating in the cropland re- 
tirement program 

(1) through the issuance of negotiable 
certificates which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall redeem in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary in 
cash upon presentation by the producer or 
by any holder in due course; or 

(2) if option is exercised by the producer 
thirty days before compensation is tendered, 
through the issuance of negotiable certifi- 
cates which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall redeem in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary in wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, or grain sorghum upon 
presentation by the producer or by any 
holder in due course. The Secretary shall 
limit the distribution of the certificates re- 
deemable in kind if he finds the issuance of 
such certificates will have an adverse effect 
on wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, or grain 
sorghum market prices or upon livestock 
marketing or livestock market prices, and in 
no case shall a certificate be redeemable at 
less than 115 per centum of the current sup- 
port price plus reasonable carrying charges 
for any such commodity. In order to assist 
producers in the establishment of soil-con- 
serving uses on cropland retired under the 
cropland retirement program, the Secretary 
shall coordinate such program with the agri- 
cultural conservation program established 
pursuant to the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, as amended (49 Stat. 
163, 16 U.S.C. 590 and the following). 


Terms and conditions of contracts with 
producers 


Sec. 102. (a) Under any cropland retire- 
ment contract the producer shall agree— 

(1) to establish and maintain with proper 
management for the contract period pro- 
tective vegetative cover (including but not 
limited to grass and trees), water storage 
facilities or other soil-, water-, wildlife-, or 
forest-conserving uses (excluding orchards 
and vineyards) on an acreage of land which 
is specifically designated at the time the 
contract is entered into and which has been 
regularly used in the production of crops 
(including crops such as tame hay, alfalfa, 
and clovers), which do not require annual 
tillage; 

(2) to allow to remain fallow, idle, and in 
the production of crops (including tame 
hay, alfalfa, and clovers) which do not re- 
quire annual tillage throughout the con- 
tract period, an acreage of the remaining 
cropland on the farm which is not less than 
the acreage normally allowed to remain fal- 
low, idle, and in the production of crops 
which do not require annual tillage on such 
remaining acreage; 

(3) not to harvest any crop from the acre- 
age established in protective vegetative cover, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound 
forestry management) and wildlife or other 
natural products of such acreage which do 
not increase supplies of feed for domestic 
animals; 

(4) not to graze any acreage established 
in protective vegetative cover; 

(5) not to adopt any practice, or divert 
lands on the farm from conservation, woods, 
grazing, or other noncropland use, to any use 
specified by the Secretary in the contract as 
a practice or use which would tend to de- 
feat the purposes of the contract; 
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(6) to abide by regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary with respect to the planting 
of crops during the contract period for later 
harvest or use; and 

(7) to such additional provisions as the 
Secretary determines are desirable and in- 
cludes in the contract to effectuate the 
purposes of this title and to facilitate the 
practical administration of the cropland re- 
tirement program, inclduing provisions relat- 
ing to control of noxious and other objec- 
tionable weeds. 

(b) In the event that the Secretary deter- 
mines that there has been a violation of the 
contract (including the prohibition of graz- 
ing on retired acreage) at any stage during 
the time such producer has control of the 
farm and that such violation is of such a 
substantial nature as to warrant termina- 
tion of the contract, the producer shall for- 
feit all rights to payments or grants under 
the contract, and shall refund to the United 
States all payments and grants received by 
him thereunder. In the event that the 
Secretary determines that there has been a 
violation of the contract but that such viola- 
tion is of such a nature as not to warrant 
termination of the contract, the producer 
shall accept such payment adjustments, and 
make such refunds to the United States of 
payments received by him, under the con- 
tract, as the Secretary may determine to be 
appropriate. 

Sec. 103. The Soil Bank Act, as amended, 
(70 Stat. 118, 7 U.S.C. 1801 and the following) 
is amended as follows: 


Administrative and judicial remedy 


(1) The first sentence of section 107(d) 
of such Act (7 U.S.C. 1831(d)) is amended 
by adding after the words “paragraph (6) of 
subsection (a)” the phrase “or under section 
102(b) of the Wheat and Feed Grain Act 
of 1963.” 


Effect on other programs 


(2) Section 112 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 1836) 
is amended by adding after the words “under 
this subtitle“ each time it appears therein 
the phrase “or under title I of the Wheat and 
Feed Grain Act of 1963.” 

Geographic applicability 

(3) Section 113 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 1837) 
is amended by adding after the words “sub- 
title B” the phrase “and title I of the Wheat 
and Feed Grain Act of 1963.” 


Reapportionment prohibited 


(4) Section 115 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 1803) 
is amended by adding after the words “con- 
servation reserve programs” the phrase “or 
the cropland retirement program established 
pursuant to title I of the Wheat and Feed 
Grain Act of 1963.” 

Utilization of local and State committees 

(5) Section 117 of such Act (7 U.S.C, 1805) 
is amended by adding after the words “this 
title” the phrase “or title I of the Wheat and 
Feed Grain Act of 1963.” 

Utilization of other agencies 

(6) Section 118 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 1806) 
is amended by adding after the words “this 
title“ the phrase or title I of the Wheat and 
Feed Grain Act of 1963.” 

Utilization of land use capability data 

(7) Section 119 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 1807) 
is amended by adding after the words “this 
title” the phrase “or title I of the Wheat 
and Feed Grain Act of 1963.” 


Finality of determinations 


(8) Section 121 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 1809) 
is amended by adding after the words “this 
title” the phrase “or under title I of the 
Wheat and Feed Grain Act of 1963.” 

Protection of tenants and sharecroppers 


(9) Section 122 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 1810) 
is amended by adding after the words “this 
title” the phrase “or under title I of the 
Wheat and Feed Grain Act of 1963.” 
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Penalty for grazing or harvesting 
(10) Section 123 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
1811) is amended by adding after the words 
“section 103 or 107” the phrase “or under 
title I of the Wheat and Feed Grain Act of 
1963.” 


Pooling of cropland retirement land 


(11) Section 126 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
1814) is amended by adding after the words 
“conservation reserve program” the phrase 
“or in the cropland retirement program pur- 
suant to title I of the Wheat and Feed Grain 
Act of 1963.” 


Incorrect information furnished by the 
Government—marriage of producers 

(12) Section 128 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
1816) is amended by adding after the words 
“conservation reserve program” the phrase 
“or the cropland retirement program estab- 
lished pursuant to title I of the Wheat and 
Feed Grain Act of 1963.” 


Authorized period of contract and 
expenditure—appropriations 

Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to formulate and announce programs under 
this title and to enter into contracts there- 
under with producers during the three-year 
period 1964-66 to be carried out during the 
period ending not later than December 31, 
1969, except that contracts for establishment 
of tree cover may continue until December 
31, 1976. 

(b) The period covered by any contract 
shall not exceed three years except that con- 
tracts for the establishment of tree cover 
may extend for ten years. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title, in- 
cluding such amounts as may be required to 
reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for its actual costs incurred under the 
payment-in-kind program established by 
this title. 

Termination and modification of contracts 

Sec. 105. The Secretary may terminate any 
contract with a producer by mutual agree- 
ment with the producer if the Secretary de- 
termines that such termination would be in 
the public interest. The Secretary may 
agree to such modification of contracts pre- 
viously entered into as he may determine to 
be desirable to carry out the purposes of this 
title and to facilitate the practical adminis- 
tration of the cropland retirement program. 

Regulations 

Sec. 106. The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations as he determines necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 

TITLE II—REPEAL OF AUTHORITY FOR ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS ON 
WHEAT AND CORN—THE PRICE SUPPORTS ON 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE, BARLEY, AND GRAIN 
SORGHUM 
Sec. 201. Notwithstanding any other pro- 

vision of law, effective with the 1964 crops of 

wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain sor- 

ghum, sections 321 through 339 of parts II 

and III of subtitle B and sections 379 (a) 

through 379 (j) of subtitle D of title III of 

the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 

as amended, (52 Stat 31; 7 U.S.C. 1281 and 

following) are repealed. Parts IV, V, and VI 

of subtitle B are redesignated as parts II, III, 

and IV respectively, and subtitle F is redes- 

ignated subtitle D. 

Sec. 202. Effective with the 1964 crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain 
sorghum, the Act of May 26, 1941, as amend- 
ed (P.L. 74, 77th Congress, 55 Stat. 203), is 
repealed. 

Sec. 203. Effective with the 1964 crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain 
sorghum, sections 327 and 328 of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1962, (P. L. 87—703, 
87th Congress) are repealed. 
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Sec. 204. Subsection (h) of section 16 of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, (Public Law 46, 74th 
Congress) is repealed. 

Sec. 205. Effective with the 1964 crops, sec- 
tion 105 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1441 note) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 105. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this Act, beginning with 
the 1964 crops, price support shall be made 
available to producers for each crop of corn, 
oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghum at 90 
per centum of the average price received by 
farmers during the three calendar years im- 
mediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the marketing year for such crop 
begins, adjusted to offset the effect on such 
price of any abnormal quantity of low-grade 
corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghum 
marketed d any such years: Provided, 
That the level of price support for any crop 
of corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain 
sorghum shall not be less than 50 per centum 
of the parity price therefor.” 

Sec. 206. Section 107 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, (7 U.S.C. 1445 (a)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 107. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this Act, beginning with 
the 1964 crop, price support shall be made 
available to producers for each crop of wheat 
at the United States farm price equivalent, 
as determined by the Secretary, of the av- 
erage world market price during the im- 
mediate preceding three marketing years: 
Provided, That the level of price support for 
any crop of wheat shall not be less than 50 
per centum of the parity price therefor.” 


TITLE II—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Federal irrigation, drainage, and flood control 
projects 

Sec. 301. Section 211 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956, as amended, (7 U.S.C. 1860) is 
amended (1) by striking “three years” each 
time it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “eleven years”, and (2) by adding 
after the words “soil bank provisions of the 
Act” in subsection (b) the phrase “and under 
title I of the Wheat and Feed Grain Act of 
1963.” 


Restrictions on sales by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation 


Sec. 302. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1427) 
is amended by changing the period at the 
end of the fourth sentence to a colon and 
adding the following: 

“Provided, That effective July 1, 1964, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall not 
make any sales (except sales offset by equiva- 
lent purchases) of wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, or flaxseed 
for domestic use at less than 115 per centum 
of the current support price for any such 
commodity, plus reasonable carrying 
charges.“ 


ExHIBIT 2 


‘TECHNICAL EXPLANATION OF THE WHEAT AND 
FEED GRAIN Acr or 1963, 4 BILL To ADJUST 
WHEAT AND FEED GRAIN PRODUCTION, To 
ESTABLISH A CROPLAND RETIREMENT PRO- 
GRAM, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES, INTRODUCED 
BY SENATOR BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER AND 
OTHERS IN THE SENATE, May 27, 1963 
Short title: This act may be cited as the 

Wheat and Feed Grain Act of 1963. 

Section 2: Declaration of policy. To bring 
the of wheat and feed grains into 
line with the current demand in order to 
increase per family farm income, reduce the 


erting cropland from production, carry- 


ing out voluntarily a program of conservation 
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and obtaining market prices higher than 
support prices. 


TITLE I—LAND RETIREMENT AND SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION 

Section 101: (a) The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is directed to carry out the cropland 
retirement program. The Secretary shall 
make an annual determination of (1) the 
total cropland available for the production 
of crops in the United States; (2) the total 
acreage of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
grain sorghum, soybeans, and flaxseed neces- 
sary to bring the total estimated annual 
production, plus the anticipated release 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks into balance with the estimated an- 
nual disappearance of such commodities; 
and (3) the total acreage of farm cropland 
which should be retired from production in 
order to achieve a supply-demand balance. 
It is recognized that it will not be possible 
to retire all the necessary acreage the first 
year, and the Secretary is directed, therefore, 
to estimate the amount of acreage that can 
be effectively and economically retired in 
the respective year. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into contracts for the retirement of cropland 
for 3 years. He must announce a period 
within which such contracts will be entered 
into. There should be sufficient time so 
that maximum producer paricipation is 
possible. Policies should emphasize the re- 
tirement of whole farms. Producers of all 
commodities should be given the oppor- 
tunity to participate. To prevent unduly 
disruptive effects upon the economies of 
counties and local communities, the Secre- 
tary is directed to place a maximum limita- 
tion on the percentage of total cropland 
which may be retired in any one State or 
county. Cropland so retired shall be deemed 
in subsequent years to be planted cropland 
for the purpose of establishing cropland 
history. 

(c) The Secretary is directed to make 
rental payments in cash or in kind to pro- 
ducers who have retired cropland under the 
program and have complied with other re- 
quirements of the program. The rate of 
rental payments shall be determined by the 
Secretary with the view toward providing 
producers with a fair and reasonable return 
on the land retired and in accordance with 
other specified criteria. Rental rates shall 
be adjusted on a State, county, and indi- 
vidual farm basis, and the lands to be coy- 
ered by contracts shall be determined by a 
competitive bid procedure whereby a pro- 
ducer wishing to obtain a contract shall 
specify the percentage of the rental rate ap- 
plicable to his farm which he is willing to 
accept. 

(d) The Secretary is directed to compen- 
sate participating producers (1) through the 
issuance of negotiable certificates which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall redeem 
in cash or (2) if option is exercised by the 
producer 30 days before compensation is 
tendered, through the issuance of negotiable 
certificates which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall redeem in wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley, or grain sorghum. The Sec- 
retary is directed to limit certificates redeem- 
able in kind if he finds such certificates will 
have an adverse effect upon the market price 
of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sor- 
ghum or livestock. A certificate may not be 
redeemed at less than 115 percent of the 
current support price, plus reasonable carry- 
ing charges for such commodity. The Sec- 
retary shall coordinate this program with the 
agricultural conservation program estab- 
lished pursuant to the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act. 

Section 102: (a) Under any cropland re- 
tirement contract, the producer 1 agree 
(1) to establish and maintain the proper 
vegetative cover on a specifically designated 
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acreage of land which has been regularly 
used in the production of crops; (2) to allow 
to remain idle on acreage of the remaining 
cropland on the farm which is not less than 
the acreage normally allowed to remain idle; 
(3) not to harvest any crop from the desig- 
nated acreage except timber, wildlife, or 
other natural products; (4) not to graze the 
acreage; (5) not to adopt any practice or 
divert lands to any use specified by the Sec- 
retary as tending to defeat the purposes of 
the contract; (6) to abide by regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary; and (7) to such 
additional provisions as the Secretary de- 
termines are desirable, including provisions 
relating to control of noxious and other ob- 
jectionable weeds. 

(b) In the event that the Secretary de- 
termines that there is a substantial viola- 
tion of the contract, the producer shall for- 
feit all rights to payments and shall refund 
to the United States all payments received by 
him under the contract. Where the Secre- 
tary determines that the violation is not 
substantial, adjustments of payments may be 
prescribed by the Secretary. 

Section 103: Technical provisions of the 
Soil Bank Act, including judicial review, re- 
apportionment, utilization of local and State 
committees and other agencies, utilization of 
land use capability data, protection of ten- 
ants and sharecroppers, etc., are incorporated. 

Section 104: (a) The Secretary may 
formulate and announce retirement pro- 
grams during the 3-year period 1964-66, All 
contracts are to expire by December 31, 1969, 
except contracts for establishment of tree 
cover which may continue until December 
31, 1976. 

(b) Contracts may not exceed 3 years ex- 
cept tree cover contracts which may extend 
for 10 years. 

(c) Funds are authorized to be appro- 
priated as may be necessary to carry out the 
program, including funds to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for its actual 
costs under the payment-in-kind program. 

Section 105: The Secretary is authorized 
to terminate or modify contracts with pro- 
ducers by mutual agreement when deter- 
mined to be in the public interest. 

Section 106: The Secretary is directed to 
prescribe such regulations as he determines 
necessary. 


TITLE II—REPEAL OF AUTHORITY FOR ACREAGE 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE, BARLEY, AND GRAIN 
SORGHUM 


Section 201: Authority for the establish- 
ment of acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas for wheat and corn is repealed, effec- 
tive with the 1964 crops of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley, and grain sorghum. 

Section 202: Public Law 74, 77th Congress, 
relating to farm marketing quotas is re- 
pealed, effective with the 1964 crops of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghum. 

Section 203: Sections 327 and 328 of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 are re- 
pealed, effective with the 1964 crops of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghum. 

Section 204: Authority to conduct a spe- 
cial acreage diversion program for the 1964 
and 1965 crops of feed grains is repealed. 

Section 205: Beginning with the 1964 
crops, price supports shall be made available 
to producers for each crop of corn, oats, rye, 
barley, and grain sorghum at 90 percent 
of the average price received by farmers dur- 
ing the 3 calendar years immediately pre- 
ceding the calendar year in which the mar- 
keting for such crops begins. Authority is 
given to adjust price supports so as to make 
allowance for abnormal quantities of low- 
grade grain in any of the years. The price 
support for such crops may not be set at a 
level lower than 50 percent of the parity 
price for such crop. 
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Section 206: Beginning with the 1964 
crops, price support for wheat shall be set 
at the U.S. farm price equivalent of the 
average world market price during the im- 
mediately preceding 3 marketing years. The 
level of price support for wheat may not be 
less than 50 percent of the parity price. 

TITLE II- GENERAL. PROVISIONS 

Section 301: Lands reclaimed under flood 
control projects are made ineligible for any 
land retirement benefits under the cropland 
retirement program, 

Section 302: Effective July 1, 1964, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall not sell 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, 
soybeans or flaxseed for domestic use at less 
than 115 percent of the current support 
price for any such commodity, plus reason- 
able carrying charges. Sales which are 
matched by equivalent purchases are ex- 
empted. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator from Iowa’s introduction of this bill 
as it affects wheat. I have just returned 
from Kansas, having been there 3 or 4 
days after the referendum. I am con- 
vinced, based on the last vote, that the 
wheatgrowers of our Nation are con- 
cerned about and interested in a vol- 
untary program. They realize also that 
in the present situation, where we have 
a large surplus of wheat, it is not pos- 
sible to immediately go to a supply-and- 
demand program. Therefore, while 1 
have not read the Senator’s bill and am 
not familiar with it, I shall, coming from 
the largest wheat-producing State in the 
Nation, look at it with great interest, 
with the hope that I can give most of it, 
if not all of it, favorable consideration. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator. I have asked that the bill be 
printed in full in the Recorp, and it will 
appear in the Recorp in the morning, 
and I have also asked that there appear 
in the Recorp an explanation of the bill. 

I am sure those of us who sponsor the 
bill believe that something should be 
done about the present problem. It is 
an economic approach to an economic 
problem. It is not a partisan, political 
approach to a segmented portion of the 
whole agricultural problem which has 
beset us for along time. I and the spon- 
sors of this bill believe it has great merit 
and deserves earnest and proper consid- 
eration and real study as an approach 
to the problems of agriculture, if a free 
economy is to be preserved and if agri- 
culture is to avoid the necessity of a 
planned or regimented one, which all of 
us hope will be avoided. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, a Con- 
gress can consider itself extremely for- 
tunate when it has at hand clear and 
tenable evidence of public sentiment 
regarding the field of legislation it is 
debating. 

In the vitally important area of farm 
legislation we now have such evidence, 
provided very graphically by the May 21 
wheat referendum. The overwhelming 
majority of nearly 1½ million wheat 
producers has told us unequivocally that 
private enterprise and the laws of supply 
and demand must govern farm produc- 
tion. The American farmer told the Na- 
tion loudly and clearly that he opposes 
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the continued presence of Government in 
agriculture. 

The American wheat producer stood 
tall and declared loudly and clearly last 
Tuesday that he does not want the Fed- 
eral Government controlling his liveli- 
hood and his very way of life. For the 
first time in 13 national wheat referen- 
dums, the farmer declared that he wants 
controls diminished and eventually with- 
drawn through an orderly but definite 
process. 

There are some other lessons contained 
in the stunning defeat of the administra- 
tion’s wheat program. Perhaps the most 
important—the most patent—is that 
farmers are looking to the legislative 
branch of Government, not the executive 
branch, for the remedial action neces- 
sary to draw the Federal machine off the 
farm. The farmer has shouted loudly 
and clearly to Congress that he wants 
us to stop delegating our authority and 
prerogatives to the executive branch of 
Government. If the Chief Executive and 
the Bureaus have unwarranted and un- 
justified powers, it is because the Senate 
and the House have given them those 
powers. 

Another truth apparent in the May 21 
vote is that farmers recognize the need 
to unite to battle their way out of the 
bureaucratic jumble in which they are 
entangled. 

In handing the Kennedy-Freeman 
wheat program a stunning defeat, the 
farming community has indicated to us 
what our action must be. 

i administration indicated, 
through a Presidential press conference, 
that it will oppose any new farm pro- 
gram. But, from what provision of the 
U.S. Constitution does the President 
draw the power to dictate the policy of 
Congress? 

Mr. President, and colleagues, it is 
not in the providence of the administra- 
tion to direct the course of this body. 
We are the lawmakers—the legislators 
of the United States. From this Hall 
and from the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives come the laws that the ex- 
ecutive branch is directed by the Consti- 
tution to implement. 

Mr. Freeman doubts that new legisla- 
tion will emanate from Congress. He 
predicts that wheat farmers will reap 
not their wheat because of last week's 
vote, but the bitter fruit that he thinks 
they deserve because they had the ef- 
frontery to oppose the might of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. It is our 
duty to prove the Secretary wrong in his 
false basic premise. 

The distinguished Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, HICKENLOOPER], with others of us 
joining as cosponsors, introduced a bill 
that has several qualities rare in farm 
legislation—not the least of which is its 
logic and commonsense workability. 
This bill is bipartisan in nature and is 
understandable to farmers. 

By supporting the Wheat and Feed 
Grains Act of 1963, the Senate now has 
an opportunity to rescind its hasty ac- 
tion in passing H.R. 4997, a bill that is 
violently opposed by the Nation’s wheat 
farmers. 

It is truly a rare occasion when the 
Senate can view its action in the clear 
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light of retrospection and make the cor- 
rections expected of a group which is 
dedicated to the representation of the 
people. 

Iam confident that the Senate’s Agri- 
culture Committee will give speedy con- 
sideration to the Wheat and Feed Grains 
Act of 1963 so this session of Congress 
can claim authorship of a farm bill that 
is supported by the man it so vitally af- 
fects—the American farmer. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT SCENIC 
PARK ROAD 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, in Me- 
dora, N. Dak., on May 18, I attended a 
public meeting in regard to S. 786, my 
bill to provide for the construction of a 
scenic road between units of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt National Memorial Park 
in North Dakota. 

The discussion at Medora developed, 
among other things, the need for more 
specifics to guarantee minimum disrup- 
tion to the ranching industry. I had 
been assured by Park Service represent- 
atives that the scenic road would not in- 
convenience the ranchers to any appre- 
ciable degree and that their wishes in 
regard to fencing would be followed. 
However, to remove all doubt, these as- 
surances have been incorporated into a 
new bill that I introduced today for ap- 
propriate reference. 

The néw bill provides specifically that 
the road may be used by adjoining land- 
owners for movement of farm vehicles, 
including trucks. In regard to fencing, it 
provides that the Department of the In- 
terior shall be guided by the range laws of 
North Dakota, local requirements and 
the desires of adjoining landowners. 
The bill also specifies that the easement 
on the land adjoining the right of way, 
which shall not exceed an average of 
100 acres per mile, shall preserve the 
present use and appearance of such land, 
thus permitting grazing and other pres- 
ent uses, as well as prohibiting the 
erection of unsightly signs and struc- 
tures. 

An objection heard at Medora was 
that the bill would permit unlimited ac- 
quisition of land for recreational and 
interpretive facilities, which included a 
site for a typical ranch of the Old West 
on which to provide longhorn cattle and 
other stock to characterize the period. 
Unlimited acquisition, of course, was 
never intended. Upon consultation with 
the Park Service, I learned that the re- 
lated sites would be adequately developed 
in an area not to exceed 1,500 acres and, 
therefore, that limitation has been 
placed in the new bill. 

Although the bill provides for the ac- 
quisition of 25 acres per mile for road 
purposes, as a practical matter, a 
rancher could graze his cattle right up to 
the shoulder of the road, and the only 
loss of use of land would be the road- 
bed itself, which has been estimated to 
be about 3 acres per mile. 

The construction of this road would 
open up an area of great natural beauty 
and historical interest to thousands of 
Americans—the Badlands of North Da- 
kota. I hope it will receive favorable 
consideration in this Congress. 
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Mr. President: I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in full at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1618) to provide for a 
scenic parkway connection between units 
of the Theodore Roosevelt National Me- 
morial Park, N. Dak., and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. BURDICK, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to enhance public enjoyment of the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to accept the donation of, or to procure by 
such other means as may be in the public 
interest, lands and interests in lands in the 
State of North Dakota for the development 
of a scenic parkway that traverses generally 
the area of the Little Missouri River and 
connects the existing units of the memorial 
park, Such parkway shall include neces- 
sary connections, bridges, and other struc- 
tures and utilities, together with related 
sites for recreational and interpretative facil- 
ities, including a site which the Secretary 
may manage as a typical ranch of the Old 
West and on which he may provide longhorn 
cattle and such other stock as characterize 
the period: Provided, That the related sites 
shall not exceed fifteen hundred acres. 

Sec. 2. Lands acquired for such parkway, 
not including lands for related recreational 
and interpretive purposes, shall consist of 
the fee title to a right-of-way of not more 
than an average of twenty-five acres per mile 
and of scenic easements on lands adjoining 
the right-of-way to preserve the present use 
and appearance of such lands, said easements 
not to exceed an average of one hundred 
acres per mile. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, Federal property required 
for such parkway or its directly related facil- 
ities may, with the concurrence of the agency 
having custody thereof, be transferred to the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, without consideration, for 
use by him in carrying out the purposes of 
this Act. All property acquired or trans- 
ferred pursuant to this Act shall become a 
part of the Theodore Roosevelt National Me- 
morial Park and be administered in accord- 
ance with such special rules and regulations 
as the Secretary may promulgate to further 
the purposes of this Act: Provided, however, 
That the Secretary shall permit the use of 
the parkway by farm vehicles, including 
trucks, of adjacent land owners; and in re- 
gard to fencing, the Secretary shall be guided 
by the range laws of North Dakota, local re- 
quirements, and the desires of adjoining 
landowners, 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


PREVENTION OF CERTAIN DISCRIM- 
INATORY PRACTICES BY PERSONS 
ENGAGED IN BUSINESSES AF- 
FECTING COMMERCE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill which would 
authorize the Attorney General of the 
United States to bring civil action in 
any instance where a person engaged 
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in interstate commerce might deny those 
services or facilities to any person be- 
cause of his race, religion, color, or na- 
tional origin. 

Congress is being called upon to explore 
the desirability of expanding the author- 
ity of the Federal Government to enter 
suits on behalf of individuals who are 
barred from accommodations or services 
because of race. Many of us have urged 
such expansion. 

Congress has found it desirable explic- 
itly to give this authority to the Attorney 
General in the area of voting. On a 
number of occasions we have sought to 
extend this so-called title III authority 
to all areas covering rights guaranteed 
by the 14th amendment. The distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois Mr. Douc- 
Las] has introduced S. 1389, on which 
I am cosponsor, to achieve this broad 
and desirable objective. 

Legislation requiring equal access to 
the public accommodations and services 
offered by businesses licensed by a State 
was introduced last week by a bipartisan 
group headed by Senator Cooper, of 
Kentucky, and Senator Dopp, of Con- 
necticut. This proposal represents an 
important and useful area for the Con- 
gress to consider. 

It is my view, Mr. President, that the 
bill I introduce today would reach this 
end by another route. The commerce 
clause of the Constitution is the basis 
of the proposal I offer. 

Many competent students of the Con- 
stitution hold the view that there exists 
today sufficient authority under which 
the Attorney General could enter suits in 
behalf of individuals whose rights might 
be impaired and argue that there is lit- 
tle or no need for additional statutory 
authority to give the Attorney General 
title III authority. This general view 
would also be held by those who feel that 
such authority presently exists under the 
commerce clause. Indeed, a recent deci- 
sion by the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in United States and Interstate 
Commerce Commission against City of 
Jackson, et al. implies such authority. 

Clearly, Mr. President, Congress should 
move expeditiously to explore and re- 
solve this question of whether additional 
authority is needed. This is essentially 
the purpose of the bill I introduce today 
and I would hope that hearings by the 
appropriate committee can proceed on 
this all-important matter of assuring 
every citizen of our Nation full and equal 
access to any service or facility of busi- 
nesses which stand in the flow of com- 
merce between the States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed in 
the Recorp and that this bill remain at 
the desk for 3 days so that those who may 
wish to cosponsor it may have an op- 
portunity to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and held 
at the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Michigan. 

The bill (S. 1622) to prevent certain 
discriminatory practices by persons en- 
gaged in businesses affecting commerce, 
introduced by Mr. Hart (for himself and 
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Mr. HUMPHREY), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That when- 
ever a person engaged in any business af- 
fecting commerce refuses or denies to any 
other person, or withholds from another, 
equal treatment in the facilities, services or 
accommodations afforded by one in such 
business on the ground of race, religion, 
color, or national origin of such other per- 
son, the Attorney General may institute 
for the United States, or in the name of 
the United States a civil action or other 
proper proceeding for preventive relief, in- 
cluding an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order or 
other order. In any proceeding hereunder 
the United States shall be liable for costs 
the same as a private person. 

Sec. 2. (a) When used in this Act, the 
term “business affecting commerce” includes 
those engaged in transporting goods in com- 
merce, in selling goods or services in com- 
merce, in purchasing goods in commerce 
for resale, in purchasing services in com- 
merce, or in advertising in commerce or 
through the use of the mails or by radio 
or television. 

(b) The term “commerce” includes trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States; or 
between any State or Commonwealth or 

ion of the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia any place outside thereof; 
or within the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico or any pos- 
session of the United States; or between 
points in the same State but through any 
point outside thereof. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1964—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. McGOVERN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 5279) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
REPORTED BILLS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the name of the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] be added as 
a cosponsor to Senate bill 522, Senate bill 
523, Senate bill 524, Senate bill 525, and 
Senate bill 526. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] be added as the cosponsor of S. 
702, relating to domestically produced 
fishery products, on the next printing 
of the Vill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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INCREASING THE PERSONAL EX- 
EMPTIONS IS THE BASIC ESSEN- 
TIAL TO A SOUND TAX CUT—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to join my able and distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE] in cosponsoring the 
measure he introduced on May 16, 1963, 
(S. 1555) entitled the Individual Income 
Tax Reduction Act of 1963. I commend 
him for his foresight in introducing this 
Measure and for the simplicity of his 
approach. It requests an increase of the 
individual exemption from $600 to $1,000. 
In this effort he has taken the leader- 
ship since he first introduced this meas- 
ure in 1961. 

At that time he met with a negative 
report from the Treasury Department. 
I hope that his latest effort will not meet 
a similar response. 

Speaking on February 25 last before a 
symposium on economic growth, spon- 
sored by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, President Kennedy said that if no 
tax cut is enacted, he would make the 
following predictions: 

First, that tax revenues will continue, year 
in and year out, to be insufficient to balance 
the budget, no matter how tight the admin- 
istration and Congress control expenditures. 

Second, that the country will, in the not 
too distant future, be struck by its fifth 
postwar recession, with a heavy loss of jobs 
and profits, a recordbreaking budget deficit, 
and an increased burden of national debt. 

Third, that unemployment and unused 
business capacity will remain at or above 
their present high levels, creating a lack of 
investor confidence at home, and a lack of 
confidence in the dollar abroad. 

Fourth, that the pressure for a 35-hour 
week, for restrictions on imports and auto- 
mation, and for large, “quickie” tax cuts, and 
sharply increased Federal spending, will all 
grow beyond manageable limits. 

Fifth, that this Nation's rate of economic 
growth will not match over the next 10 years 
the record of most other industrial powers, 
or our own record in this country. 


I am not gainsaying the fact that tax 
reforms are needed to distribute the Fed- 
eral tax burden more equitably. I am 
saying, however, that we need an imme- 
diate tax cut that would bring immediate 
benefits to the largest number of people. 
Many of the President’s tax reforms 
would bring about inequities and cause 
a decrease in purchasing power in the 
hands of the very people who should be 
receiving an increase in purchasing 
power. 

Increasing the personal exemption, 
which is what Senator Hartxe’s bill does, 
would achieve the result the President 
seeks although it may not follow the 
final Presidential prescription. It would 
release immediately approximately $200 
million in purchasing power and the sum 
available in one year would be $11.7 
billion. It would give an immediate 
boost to our economy by putting this 
purchasing power in the take-home pay 
of the taxpayers of the Nation in the 
very next paycheck after this amend- 
ment becomes effective. There will be 
no forms to fill out. There will be no 
long delays in obtaining rebate checks— 
those will come later. 
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Iam not unaware, Mr. President, that, 
since the delivery of the President's tax 
message, the state of our economy, as 
measured by national indexes, has im- 
proved. But the serious pockets 
throughout the country do persist. 
They must be wiped out. We cannot be 
complacent while 5.6 percent of our total 
labor force is unemployed. We cannot 
tell the more than 4 million unemployed 
men and women that there is no need to 
get this country moving economically. 

It was for this reason that on March 
19, I, together with a number of my col- 
leagues, introduced a bill, S. 1121, to 
increase the authorized amount for the 
accelerated public works program. 

That is why today, I am joining the 
distinguished senior Senator from In- 
diana in cosponsoring his bill which will 
give the President the tax cut which he 
so rightly believes we need, but will give 
him the tax cut speedily and simply and 
in a manner which each taxpayer can 
understand readily without waiting to 
compute his income tax return next year. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON NATIONAL SECURITY 
AFFAIRS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that, at the next 

printing of the concurrent resolution (S. 

Con. Res. 42) establishing the Joint Com- 

mittee on National Security Affairs, the 

name of the Senator from Connecticut 

Mr. Dopp] may be added as a cosponsor. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 


TV VIEWING OF SENATE SESSIONS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF RES- 
OLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to add the name of 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] as a cosponsor of my 
resolution (S. Res. 140) which is now 
sponsored by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] and myself, allowing TV 
viewing of Senate sessions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the follow- 
ing names have been added as addi- 
tional cosponsors for the following bills: 

Authority of May 13, 1963: 

S. 1517. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special U.S. postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the Crusade against Cancer: Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Doucias, Mr, GRUEN- 
Inc, Mr. HLL, Mr. Keatinc, Mr. LONG of 
Missouri, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Rrhrcorr, and Mr. SYMINGTON. 

Authority of May 16, 1963: 

S. 1555. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 so as to increase to $1,000 
the amount of each personal exemption al- 
lowed as a deduction for income tax pur- 
poses: Mr. McGovern and Mrs. NEUBERGER. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Address by Secretary of Interior Stewart L. 
Udall, delivered at the commissioning of the 
oceanographic research vessel Albatross IV, 
Woods Hole, Mass., May 9, 1963. 


DESIRES OF CATTLEMEN 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of the Senate four reso- 
lutions which, in my opinion, reflect the 
feelings and philosophy of the people of 
Wyoming. These well-prepared reso- 
lutions have been written by the Green 
River Valley Cattlemen’s Association, of 
Pinedale, Wyo. 

These resolutions, which deserve the 
attention of every person in Govern- 
ment—whether an elected official, a 
dedicated civil service employee, a po- 
litical appointee, or one who is only in 
Government temporarily—are a tribute 
to the cattlemen of America. 

These resolutions show that the cat- 
tleman is keenly aware of the Federal 
Government’s ever-presence. The cat- 
tlemen want the Federal Government to 
return to a government of law and not 
men; to reduce expenditures and abol- 
ish all needless spending; to halt at- 
tempts to influence the public on highly 
controversial programs which are advo- 
cated by the administration; and to 
adopt a responsible fencing program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, resolutions adopted by the 
Green River Valley Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation on May 11, 1963. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GREEN RIVER VALLEY CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIA- 
TION RESOLUTION ADOPTED May 11, 1963, 
PINEDALE, WYO. 

Whereas the administrative and executive 
department of the Federal Government exer- 
cises dictatorial powers over the people of 
the United States and can change rules and 
regulations over the voice of our duly elected 
Representative in Congress through the use 
of the Federal Register: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, as members of the 
Green River Valley Cattlemen’s Association, 
expend every effort and use every available 
means to assist all other groups that are 
endeavoring to return to rule by legislation 
in lieu of rule by Executive order and that we 
urge our State legislature and our U.S. Con- 
gressman and Senators to do everything 
possible to return to the government of stat- 
ute and laws. 

GREEN RIVER VALLEY CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIA- 
TION RESOLUTION ADOPTED Mar 11, 1963, 
PINEDALE, WYO. 

Whereas it is apparent that the offices of 
the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Forest Service are overloaded with adminis- 
trative personnel; 

Whereas we feel that too much money is 
expended on the cost of administration and 
not enough on range improvements: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the congressional Appro- 
priations Committees be requested to make 
a careful study of the administrative forces 
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of these departments with the idea in mind 
to reduce the expenditures in this area and 
apply the money saved to an overall range 
improvement program in cooperation with 
the permittees; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Wyoming Stock Grower’s Asso- 
ciation, American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, and Appropriations Committees of 
the U.S. House of Representatives and U.S. 
Senate, the Secretary of Interior, and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 
Green RIVER VALLEY CATTLEMEN’s ASSOCIA- 

TION RESOLUTION ADOPTED May 11, 1963, 

PINEDALE, WYO. 


Whereas the U.S. Government is using tax- 
payers moneys to finance propaganda, litera- 
ture, films, travel, public appearances, radio, 
and TV to promote support of programs 
which are highly controversial to the general 
public; 

Whereas the Government is using these 
moneys to present half-truths of only one 
side of the controversial subjects and are 
threatening agriculture with reprisals if co- 
operation is not obtained: We, the Green 
River Valley Cattlemen's Association 

Resolve, To oppose such tactics and pro- 
pose the enactment of such legislation to 
make these tactics illegal and penalties 
applicable to the same. 

GREEN RIVER VALLEY CATTLEMEN’s ASSOCIA- 
TION RESOLUTION ADOPTED May 11, 1963, 
PINEDALE, WYo. 

Whereas fences are essential to the efficient 
control of livestock on U.S. Forest Service 
lands and also to proper range management, 
and 

Whereas Forest Service policy is contrary 
in spirit to Wyoming fencing laws: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the legislature be requested 
to adopt legislation specifically placing the 
responsibility and liability for negligent 
fence maintenance on the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Forest Service, and where 
livestock is in trespass, the owner shall in 
no way be responsible if the fences have not 
been properly maintained. 


A CITY DRENCHED WITH LIGHT 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, there 
are times when inaugural speeches by 
university presidents are noted for their 
brilliance and keen understanding of 
the role of education in a contemporary 
American community, However, this 
type of speech is an uncommon occur- 
rence. When there is an exceptional 
one, it seems to me appropriate not only 
for the State and the university con- 
cerned but for the United States as a 
whole. I think that the inaugural speech 
delivered by President Thomas Hale 
Hamilton of the University of Hawaii on 
March 28, 1963, is outstanding in this 
respect. I ask unanimous consent that 
the speech by President Hamilton be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Orry DRENCHED WITH LIGHT 
(Inauguration address by Thomas Hale Ham- 
ilton, president, University of Hawaii) 

On a day such as this, one is pleased with 
the many blessings he sees about him. It 
is good to have one’s family and friends with 
him. To share a platform with the Governor 
of his State is an honor. It is gratifying to 
see sO many legislators and other public serv- 
ants here. The presence of representatives 
of a large number of colleges, universities, 
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and learned societies, who come to honor not 
an individual but the University of Hawali, 
gives pleasure in its contemplation. And 
of course, one is reassured by the presence 
of a dedicated faculty and administrative 
staff, a conscientious board of regents, our 
concerned alumni, and representatives of an 
able student body. 

I am particularly pleased with the pres- 
ence in the presidential party of two distin- 
guished educators to whom we all are so 
deeply indebted. I refer, of course, to Dr. 
Laurence Snyder and President-Emeritus 
Gregg Sinclair. 

Gratitude needs to be expressed to all who 
have worked so hard to make this day and 
this week a success. My special appreciation 
is extended to the members of the drama 
department, for they, I think, have best 
caught the spirit of the occasion. I urge 
those of you who have not done so to attend 
their singularly appropriate performance of 
“Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung You 
in the Closet and I'm Feelin’ So Sad.“ I must 
confess to a certain relief that the depart- 
ment passed by the opportunity to present 
“Long Day’s Journey Into Night.” 

One, of course, does not assume the duties 
of a university president lightly. It is a 
position, under the very best of conditions, 
fraught with a fair number of frustrations, 
a host of dilemmas, constant paradoxes, and, 
it often seems, but pitifully few successes. 

Unfortunately, society seems to expect a 
great deal of the university president. These 
expectations recently were expressed with 
both style and wit by John Gardner, the 
president of the Carnegie Corp. of New 
York: “The university president is expected 
to be kindly with the students, patient with 
the alumni, irreproachable with the faculty, 
irresistible to the legislators, and awe-inspir- 
ing to the general public.” 

Then he continues with a sentence from 
which I have never taken much comfort: 
“It is an impossible job.” 

Now I am sure that I cannot meet all of 
these requirements, nor even one of them 
perfectly. So I shall have to be what I am, 
a professional who will try to muster enough 
stamina to get through until next Tuesday 
and enough vision to see a little beyond Wed- 
nesday. If this be good enough, fine; if not, 
let us paraphrase the bard by saying, “Men 
have died, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for a university presidency.” 

Since I arrived in Hawaii, a number of 
citizens have been willing to give me the 
benefit of their views on various matters, 
large and small. And for all of this I have 
been grateful. I have been conscious of the 
number of times this counsel has concluded 
with the statement, “Hawaii wants one of 
the world’s great universities.” And one or 
two have held that we should settle for 
nothing but the world’s greatest university. 

Now such advice is not quite so novel as 
one might suppose. It has been some years 
since a university president was inaugurated 
with the admonition that he should bend 
his every effort to bring forth an institution 
of marked mediocrity. But I do wonder 
whether all who have expressed this goal are 
fully aware of its implications. I am re- 
minded that, when told of a man who ex- 
cused himself by saying, “After all, I’m only 
human,” Dylan Thomas retorted, “But deep 
down inside himself he really doubted it.” 

Part of the difficulty arises, I suppose, 
from the debasement of language which we 
have suffered in recent years, In some quar- 
ters what is really but an adequate product 
is described as great; if it has the slightest 
elegance it is magnificent. There must be a 
kind of Gresham's law for language as there 
is for currency. 

But assuming that we mean what we say, 
how does a university become great or for 
that matter even good? It requires, I think, 
the presence of five factors: resources, the 
proper environment, time, knowledge of the 
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special nature of a university, and a sense of 
purposiveness within the university itself. 

When one considers these factors one is 
impressed by the extent to which such re- 
flection indicates the necessity for mutuality 
of concern on the part of both the university 
and the larger society of which it is a part. 
For while some seem to be primarily the 
responsibility of the university and others 
the responsibility of other segments of so- 
ciety, the sense of mutuality is the thing 
which penctrates. Surely only a good so- 
ciety can produce a good university, and, 
contrariwise, to postulate the former without 
assuming the presence of the latter is 
misleading. 

The resource factor is, I think, the easiest 
to comprehend, although sometimes very 
difficult to come by—but one must face up 
to the fact that the higher learning is very 
costly. 

Not quite at random, I selected three 
American State universities which I consider 
of first quality. Whether they are great or 
not is a moot question, but in my opinion 
they are among the best we have; and in- 
cidentally, I have been in this profession long 
enough not to be so foolish as to name 
them. Originally I included here a fairly 
elaborate analysis of the resources available 
to these three institutions, but this is no day 
for me to play the numbers game or, indeed, 
for you to consume a diet of statistics. Let 
it only be said that without any increase 
in number of students, our total budget 
would need to be doubled if the resources of 
our university were to equal the least affluent 
of these three. This is true in spite of the 
fact that the State of Hawaii in recent years 
has made a far greater effort than ever before 
to support its university. 

No one could hold seriously that the qual- 
ity of an institution can be judged solely by 
resources available related to its enrollment. 
But a relationship there is, for in the long 
run less than average effort produces less 
than average results and never excellence. If 
this be a part of the price of greatness, are 
we willing to pay it? And can we pay it? 
Interestingly enough, if the university prop- 
erly plays its role, I am not too concerned 
about the willingness of the community. 
This I think is present. Our economic abil- 
ity to do so is another matter, one to which 
I have given some thought and to which I 
shall return. 

I said that the second factor necessary for 
excellence relates to the environment, Much 
of this the university itself has to create. 
Institutions, as individuals, tend to play the 
roles they cast for themselves, and a great 
institution always must exhibit competence 
and poise and maturity and self-respect. 
But the environment of the larger com- 
munity of which the university is but a part 
also is a conditioning element. 

There must be present a society which at 
least in the main is sufficiently mature that 
it pays no homage to small words, to small 
deeds, to small men. While it must glory 
in the distinctiveness of human beings and 
delight in the creativity which results In a 
society which not only permits but encour- 
ages one man to differ from the other, it 
must strive to settle no issues of import on 
any basis other than principle. It must, 
without denying the importance of the emo- 
tional and the spiritual, have a high regard 
for rationality as the primary faculty by 
which we can comprehend man's essentially 
tragic condition. 

And then there is the factor of time. It 
is paradoxically true that an excess of virtue 
may produce a vice. And this is sometimes 
true in our American attitude toward time. 
So eager are we, and properly so, to correct 
errors, to make progess, that we sometimes 
forget that some growth simply demands 
time. 

A plant gains no health and vigor if it is 
pulled from the ground periodically to note 
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the condition of its roots. A university, in 
particular, does not achieve excellence over- 
night. Recall that while many of the Ameri- 
can universities which we now revere came 
into being in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
as late as the latter part of the 19th they 
were characterized by Dean Andrew West, of 
Princeton as mainly institutions “with some 
anticipations of university studies toward the 
end of the course.” 

There is of course a danger here. If brash 
and imprudent impatience is a danger, com- 
placency is its equal. Between Scylla and 
Charybdis the wise must steer. 

The community desiring excellence in its 
higher learning must know a great deal about 
the special nature of a university. A uni- 
versity is the most perplexing, frustrating, 
difficult, and wonderful social institution de- 
vised by man. And it is all of these things 
because it exists for paradoxical ends. It is 
inevitable that universities should occupy an 
ambivalent place in a society even though 
that society creates, supports, and at times 
praises them. A university is established by 
a society to insure that the values to which 
that social order subscribes are perpetuated; 
there is, in effect, an orthodoxy at stake. 
And yet, in its rarer moments society also 
acknowledges that it is equally important to 
examine and, indeed, to modify that ortho- 
doxy. Thus the university is mandated to 
question the value system which it is also 
supposed to preserve. Problems inevitably 
arise, however, from the fact that the whole 
society does not uniformly subscribe to both 
these ends. There are always some to whom 
it appears that the university ought to be 
preserving instead of questioning. And to 
others the reverse is true. This is why uni- 
versities are so often misunderstood by the 
society which sustains them. This is why 
a public university is not like any other 
agency of government and cannot be so re- 
garded if it is to achieve the excellence of its 
nature. And the proper treatment of a uni- 
versity cannot await universal agreement 
that it has achieved excellence, for the for- 
mer is a prior and necessary condition of the 
latter. 

The only proper stance for a university as 
it faces the paradox of its nature is the 
fundamental premise of the vocation of 
scholarship: That truth is always preferable 
to error. This does not mean that at all 
times the university can be confident it pos- 
sesses the truth. A little humility here 
would help. With the best of intentions, 
universities have, with all their solemnity 
and tradition, taught error, whether it be 
the astronomy of Ptolemy or the theory of 
ether, But the validity of the premise is not 
by such facts disproved. 

Finally, it seems to me that no good uni- 
versity can exist unless it contains within 
itself a sense of purposiveness which is 
shared by all who make up the university 
community. It must know its nature, it 
must know its purposes, it must know the 
needed means, and it must have a plan which 
relates means to its purposes. The possi- 
bilities of planning can, of course, be over- 
emphasized. What physics department 
chairman in 1940 could have foretold his 
need for a reactor and an accelerator just 
10 years later? But the university must 
develop the general sense of direction related 
to time and means. If it does not, others 
will do the job and understandably so. 

Keeping all these matters firmly in mind 
is perhaps most difficult in an institution 
such as this. This is the people's university. 
Being such it must be both responsible to 
the society of which it is a part and respon- 
sive to the needs of the peoples of that 
society. But this does not mean that it 
should sway with each new gust of the 
wind of public opinion. At times it will 
best serve the people by saying “no.” And 
it need not be too concerned at the criticism 
which then ensues. One of the remarkable 
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things about good universities is that their 
record of survival is far better than that of 
the particular societies which first estab- 
lished them. 

These remarks may seem sobering. They 
were meant to be. It does no good for either 
you or me to underestimate the magnitude 
of the task with which we jointly are con- 
fronted. And yet I am not pessimistic. 
Given determination, we can, I think, by 
combining the assets of the State with Fed- 
eral assistance, and a great increase in private 
giving, muster the resources necessary. Time 
is always available for wise use, use which 
avoids both imprudence and complacency. 
I shall use my influence, as others have and 
will, to see that the university exhibits poise 
and maturity and self-respect. We can hope 
with some confidence that the proper nature 
of a university becomes increasingly clear, 
and concern with purpose and means will be 
at the university a first order of business. 

It is important that this be done. Given 
a society, such as ours, dedicated to human 
dignity and the equality of men, a society 
which must remain free and open, safe and 
productive, there exists no better investment 
than a university of quality. For it is a great 
university which can make of our society 
what Athens was in the eyes of Socrates. 
Maxwell Anderson described that vision in 
these words which I have quoted before, 
which I shall quote again, and with which 
I close: “Athens has always seemed to me 
a sort of mad miracle of a city, flashing out 
in all directions, a great city for no dis- 
coverable reason. But now I see that Athens 
is driven and made miraculous by the same 
urge that has sent me searching your streets. 
It is the Athenian search for truth, the 
Athenian hunger for facts, the endless curi- 
osity of the Athenian mind, that has made 
Athens unlike any other city. This is a city 
drenched with light—the light of frank and 
restless inquiry—and this light has flooded 
every corner of our lives: our courts, our 
theaters, our athletic games, our markets— 
even the open architecture of the temples of 
our gods. This has been our genius—a 
genius for light * * *. Shut out the light 
and close our minds and we shall be like 
a million cities of the past that came up 
out of mud, and worshipped darkness a little 
while, and went back, forgotten, into dark- 
ness.” 


A KEY TO VICTORY IN VIETNAM— 
OUR DETERMINATION TO SUC- 
CEED 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, last De- 
cember, the very distinguished Senator 
from the State of Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], one of our ranking members 
of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, visited South Vietnam at the 
invitation of the Secretary of the Army, 
Cyrus R. Vance, for a close look at the 
counterinsurgency program. 

During this visit, the Senator from 
Washington conferred with many hun- 
dreds of persons—American and Viet- 
namese Government officials; American 
and Vietnamese officers and men in the 
field. 

The March 1963 issue of the Army 
magazine has a special report submitted 
by U.S. Senator Henry M, JACKSON on 
his South Vietnam visit. 

I most respectfully feel that the Sen- 
ator’s candid observations on the coun- 
terinsurgency program is worthy of our 
serious consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Senator Jackson's special 
report entitled “A Key to Victory in Viet- 
nam” printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Key To VICTORY IN VIETNAM—OUR 
DETERMINATION To SUCCEED 


(By Senator Henry M. Jackson) 


The struggle in South Vietnam, with all 
its frustrations and vexations, is the kind of 
effort the U.S. Army will be making for a 
long time. We have got to get used to that 
idea. 

In Communist jargon this is a “war of na- 
tional liberation“ —the kind of war that 
Khrushchev and Mao think they can win. 
More than 2 years ago Khrushchev pledged 
that he would wage such struggles in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and the Middle East. 
We have got to take him seriously. There are 
signs aplenty that he has other such ven- 
tures in mind—perhaps some in our own 
backyard. 

This is not war on a large scale, involving 
the movement of big units, heavy firepower, 
sustained combat, and well-defined fronts. 
Militarily it is a war of skirmishes and am- 
bushes, hit-and-run attacks, with the enemy 
breaking off contact when opposed and filter- 
ing away into the rice paddies or the jungle. 
Politically it is a war to destroy the con- 
fidence of the people in their Government, 
to build up such physical exhaustion and 
such war-weariness that the will to resist 
will be eroded, and to create the fear and 
uncertainty which will pave the way for any 
regime which can promise order, no matter 
the terms. 

The Chinese Communists have been per- 
fecting this type of warfare for more than a 
generation. We have got to learn to combat 
it in a fraction of the time. The encourag- 
ing fact about the struggle in South Vietnam 
is that we are learning. 

Because the experience in South Vietnam 
has much to teach us, I wanted to see it for 
myself and was privileged to spend 8 days 
there last December at the invitation of 
Secretary of the Army Cyrus Vance. Along 
the way I stopped to talk with Admiral Felt 
in Hawaii, and in Saigon I talked with Am- 
bassador Nolting and the key members of the 
country team. I was accompanied by Col. 
George B. Sloan, chief of the U.S. Army con- 
gressional liaison and inquiry division, who 
had had a chance to study the situation 
there on an earlier trip in October. Together 
we visited a number of units in the field, 
talking with the officers in South Vietnamese 
units and their American advisers. I also 
had a number of talks with high officials of 
the Vietnamese Government, including Pre- 
mier Diem and his brother and close ad- 
viser, Nu. 

Of course, I spent a good deal of time in 
discussions with Gen. Paul D. Harkins, Maj. 
Gen. Charles J. Timmes, chief of the MAAG, 
Brig. Gen. Joe Stilwell, Jr., the Army sup- 
port commander, and Col, George Morton, 
who is directing our Special Forces opera- 
tions. From my own personal standpoint 
the visits to the field, with opportunities to 
observe combat operations and conditions, 
were the highlights of the trip. 

The first thing to observe is that our effort 
in Vietnam involves all elements of our 
Government. State, AID, USIA, CIA, and 
the military all have their parts to play— 
and all must be played well. 

The second point to be made is that our 
effort in South Vietnam is closely related 
to the situation in the rest of southeast 
Asia, especially Laos, Cambodia, and Thai- 
land. It is not possible, I am sure, to con- 
duct a wise policy in Vietnam in isolation 
from our policies in southeast Asia as a 
whole. 

I have often heard it said in a critical 
tone of voice, that we should send our best 
people overseas on tasks like this one. I 
am prepared to testify that we have a splen- 
did group of Americans in South Vietnam, 
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and we back home can and should take pride 
in them and their efforts. They are mature, 
competent, and realistic. They show a real 
sensitivity to the nature of the struggle in 
which they are engaged. They have good 
morale and preserve a good American sense 
of humor—qualities that are as important 
as they are remarkable when one is living 
knee-deep in water, as many of our advisers 
are. These comments apply not only to the 
Army personnel, but also to the Embassy, 
the AID, and USIA missions, the Marines, 
Air Force, and Navy, and others. A lot of 
credit goes to General Harkins and Am- 
bassador Nolting for creating a real team 
effort—of the kind that we are going to be 
called on to make elsewhere. It is good to 
know that it can be done when you have 
the right people with the right spirit. 

Of special interest to the Army, and some- 
thing Army officers will be studying with 
great care, is the role of the helicopter and 
slow, highly versatile, fixed-wing aircraft 
like the Caribou. Together with good com- 
munications, so that one has up-to-the- 
minute information on where the Viet Cong 
are, this equipment gives the South Viet- 
namese forces an advantage in terms of 
ability to move quickly and concentrate that 
is probably the key factor in turning the tide 
in Vietnam. 

The sky is a highway without roadblocks. 
The helicopter frees the Government forces 
from dependence on the poor road system 
and the canals which are the usual arteries 
of communication. It enables them to 
achieve surprise. I think of it as a cavalry 
of the air—with all of the advantages and 
more that cavalry used to give in combat 
with an enemy on foot. There is still a lot 
to learn, but our people are learning fast. 
One place where we can improve is to sup- 
ply more of these craft and to improve our 
maintenance. 

The new Army is a lot more than a well- 
trained group of fighting men. American 
personnel are living, for example, with peas- 
ants in the Delta and with mountain people, 
or Montagnards, in the high country. 
Wherever they are, they are teaching—and 
they are learning. And the latter is prob- 
ably more difficult than the former, for an 
American is inclined to doubt that a primi- 
tive tribesman has much to teach him. But 
these do, and we can learn just as our fore- 
fathers learned a lot from the Indian about 
survival in the wilderness. 

Our men are doing a marvelous job of 
establishing personal links with the people. 
I saw American soldiers helping with the 
construction of huts, simple schoolrooms, 
community facilities, and the simple but 
effective fortifications around the so-called 
strategic hamlets. A good many have 
learned some words of the native dialects 
and a good many are teaching English to 
the villagers. In one unit I met a noncom 
who had been up all night helping with the 
delivery of a baby. In short, the American 
soldier has a kind of “peace corps” of his 
own—but in this peace corps one carries 
his rifle on his shoulder, for the crackle of 
gunfire may interrupt any task. 

For this is a struggle in which blood is 
being spilled. Last year the South Vietna- 
mese suffered more than 11,000 casualties. 
According to the official estimates the Viet- 
cong had 28,000. Admiral Felt estimates 
that the enemy is making about 50 armed 
attacks a month at the present time, which 
is about half the number a year ago. So 
progress is being made, thanks in large part 
to the effectiveness of U.S. Army advisers, 
who serve not only at corps and divisional 
headquarters but down to the battalion 
level, As our casualty lists show, a good 
many advisers have been in the thick of 
operations, which often involve units of 
platoon or squad size. 

Large areas of the delta and the high 
plateau and mountain country in the north 
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have been in Vietcong hands since shortly 
after World War II. In fact, Vietnam has 
never been truly unified in modern times. 
The Government therefore must not only 
try to protect the country against guerrilla 
attacks but also carry out an effort to estab- 
lish its authority and legitimacy in areas 
where it has never been recognized. To win 
the loyalty and support of the people and 
to build a sense of statehood where none 
has existed are difficult tasks in the best of 
circumstances, Probably the remarkable 
thing is how much has been accomplished 
along this line. 

The Communists control nearly half of the 
countryside and nearly half of the villagers, 
who make up almost 90 percent of the popu- 
lation. In the areas that they dominate, 
the Vietcong collect taxes, highway tolls, 
and contributions of food and supplies from 
the peasants. 

It is still not safe to venture far from 
Saigon without an armed convoy. The rail- 
roads have to be protected from sabotage 
and ambush and train service and other 
ground transport are frequently interrupted. 

Why are we involved? Not just because 
Vietnam is a potentially rich country, 
though it is that. More because its loss 
would be an important political and psy- 
chological victory for the Communists, help- 
ing to confirm in their minds that the tide 
is running their way in Asia and that the 
West really has no answer to the war of na- 
tional liberation. 

But mostly for the simplest of all reasons: 
the Communists have got to be stopped. 
And they have got to be stopped where they 
make their effort. There isn’t any nice, 
pleasant battleground where we could make 
a stand in preference to this one. 

Since my return I have been asked many 
times how the struggle is going. Are we 
winning? When will it end? 

The honest answer is that no one can 
be certain whether he is winning. It isn't 
that kind of a fight. It doesn’t oppose large, 
organized units. It doesn’t have clearly de- 
fined fronts. It won't end with a surrender 
ceremony. What we hope for, and have a 
chance of achieving, is that it will peter 
out—the attacks will become less frequent, 
the Vietcong will find it more difficult to 
recruit, the supporters of the Government 
will gain confidence, and one day the enemy 
will slink away into the swamps and not 
return, or return as a defector. 

By such measures as we have, the trends 
are favorable at this time; the tide seems 
to be turning. Viet Cong casualties are up; 
losses of Government equipment are down; 
captures of Viet Cong supplies are up; the 
number of armed attacks is declining; the 
number of strategic hamlets is increasing; 
and so on. 

But optimism even of this kind has to be 
qualified. Of course ups and downs around 
this trend have to be expected, and we should 
not be surprised by setbacks or read too 
much significance into one or two spectacu- 
lar victories. Furthermore, the basic trend 
could be reversed if the Viet Cong receives 
stepped-up assistance from the north, Red 
China, or the Soviet Union. 

And it would be reversed if events go badly 
in Laos and Cambodia. In all frankness the 
prospect in these neighboring countries is 
not good. The “neutralist” government of 
Cambodia is leaning with the wind—and it 
thinks the wind is blowing from the north. 
The so-called coalition government in Laos 
was a marked child from its birth. It will 
be little short of miraculous if it can preserve 
effective neutrality in the struggle that rages 
in and around it. 

In these circumstances the U.S. Govern- 
ment must take a long, hard look once again 
at its policies in southeast Asia. What are 
the areas that must be genuinely, not just 
nominally, denied to the Communists if the 
security of South Vietnam is to be safe- 
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guarded? Obviously, or so it seems to me, 
the area along the Mekong River, in what 
might be called the panhandle of Laos, is 
of key importance. If this area is, in fact, 
denied the Communists—that is, neutralized 
in the full sense of the word—this will have 
great meaning for the position of Cambodia, 
Vietnam, Thailand, and even Burma. If it 
is not, that will have other, grave implica- 
tions. 

We must look also at the intensity and 
adequacy of our efforts in South Vietnam. 
The road ahead is probably long and hard. 
We must be prepared for that. But the 
journey may be shortened and the burdens 
lightened if we approach the task with the 
determination to succeed and ask ourselves 
what is needed for success. Perhaps the 
question of determination is the key ques- 
tion. 

It is Just possible that with a few more 
shoves, we might get a bandwagon rolling. 
Little successes can lead in this situation to 
more and bigger victories. Confidence in 
the Government could grow rapidly once it 
is evident that the Government is beginning 
to get the upper hand. 

For this reason this seems to me a psycho- 
logically opportune moment to step up the 
scale and intensity of our programs in all 
reasonable ways. 


MAJ. LEROY GORDON COOPER, JR. 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, on May 
18, 1963 the people of Hawaii gave Maj. 
Leroy Gordon Cooper, Jr., a tremendous 
reception, second only to that given the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
when he visited the islands. 

In welcoming Major Cooper, Gov. John 
A. Burns, of Hawaii, gave the following 
public remarks, which I ask unanimous 
consen’; to have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WELCOME REMARKS BY Gov. JOHN A. BURNS 
ON ARRIVAL OF MAJ. L. GORDON COOPER, JR., 
Hickam Am Force Base, May 18, 1963 
Major Cooper, it is always a great pleasure 

to welcome distinguished guests to Hawaii. 

It is doubly pleasurable, in your case, be- 

cause we regard you as a hometown boy—a 

native son of Hawaii. 

You have traveled a greater distance than 
any other person in history to reach our is- 
lands. We, therefore, hope your short stay 
with us will be as memorable for you as it 
will be for us in having you here. 

There are cherished events in the lives of 
all of us. In your case, I am sure that two 
such events are linked with Hawaii: first, 
your marriage to your very lovely wife, here 
on this very base in 1947; and second, your 
reunion today with her and your family. 
This is a fitting epilog to your historic and 
courageous orbital flight in space. 

We are honored to welcome you and your 
family to our islands, and we hope that you 
will return often, 


REMARKS BY Gov. JOHN A. BURNS, PRESENTA- 
TION OF MAJ. LEROY GORDON Cooper, JR., 
TO THE PEOPLE OF HAWAI AT IOLANI PALACE, 
May 18, 1963 
I am most pleased to see how well the citi- 

zens of this State have responded today to 

honor a most distinguished visitor to Hawaii. 

It is not every day that we have the privilege 

of welcoming a person who has traveled such 

a long and historic route to reach our shores. 
We have all read or heard of Maj. Leroy 

Gordon Cooper, Jr.'s successful multiorbit 

mission around the earth in his Faith 7 

spacecraft. 

His achievement is something that those 
of us earthbound individuals, who live some- 
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what more mundane lives, marvel at. Major 
Cooper is an inspiration to all of us, not 
merely because of his successful orbital 
flight, but also because he stands as a symbol 
of the kind of heights within reach of those 
of us who live in a democratic society. 

Behind Major Cooper's accomplishment is 
the long record of his pioneer forefathers. 
Just as the early pioneers dared to brave the 
unknown West, so, too, has Major Cooper, 
along with his fellow Project Mercury astro- 
nauts, opened up a new frontier for others to 
follow. 

Major Cooper’s successful completion of 
his hazardous journey is a tribute to his per- 
sonal courage and ability. It exemplifies the 
manner in which Americans are able to rise 
to any challenge thrown against them. 
Major Cooper is a reminder to all of us, that 
we can do whatever we dare to do. 

As most of you know, Major Cooper is re- 
garded as a hometown boy—a “native son” of 
Hawaii. He lived here when his late father 
was stationed with the Air Transport Com- 
mand at Hickam Air Force Base. Major 
Cooper attended the University of Hawaii for 
3 years. He was married at the Hickam 
Chapel. 

We are proud to have him and his family 
back, especially under such auspicious cir- 
cumstances, 

We are doubly proud that the first Ameri- 
can soil Major Cooper set foot on after his 
575,000-mile trip through space is Hawaiian 
soil. 
Hawaii and Major Cooper have something 
very much in common. Major Cooper is a 
pioneer in the new space frontier. We, in 
Hawaii, are pioneers in a new frontier in- 
volving the entire Pacific and the countries 
rimming this vast ocean. 

I am priviliged, in behalf of the people of 
this State, to present Major Cooper with a 
medal in commemoration of his noble 
achievement, 

Major Cooper, I present to you, from the 
people of Hawaii, this bronze Statehood 
Medallion, which was struck in 1959 to com- 
memorate Hawaii's admission into the 
Union. 

I believe this is a fitting token by which to 
mark this great day in your life and in the 
lives of all of us, who, as fellow Americans, 
share in the glory of your feat. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. ALLAN F. 
SAUNDERS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, once 
before I spoke of the effectiveness in 
teaching and community service of Dr. 
Allan Frederic Saunders, dean of the 
University of Hawaii. I indicated then 
that he was probably one of the most 
outstanding educators Hawaii has ever 
had. It seems now that my feelings on 
this have been seconded by an editorial 
in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, May 24, 
1963] 
EXPANDING RIPPLES 

There is given to some in this, as in other 
communities, the capacity to influence the 
life of their communities through those 
they have taught. 

Among this rare group is Dr. Allan F. Saun- 
ders, dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences of the University of Hawaii, who re- 
tires this year after a career in education 
extending back 44 years. 

His field is political science and his spe- 
cial concerns have been political theory, 
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more especially American political theory, 
and group dynamics. 

Many of the young men who came into 
political prominence in Hawaii since World 
War II sat at his feet and were influenced by 
his thinking. He schooled them not only 
in political techniques, but in the socio- 
economic principles which we see being ap- 
plied to the Government of Hawaii by our 
latter year legislatures. 

Senator DANIEL K. Inouye, one of Dr. 
Saunders’ students, honored him with a 
testimonial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
The legislature, during its recent session, 
memorialized his work in a concurrent res- 
olution. On Tuesday, the city council simi- 
larly spoke in glowing terms of his con- 
tributions to higher education in Hawali. 

In another sphere, he has given devoted 
leadership to the cause of the United Na- 
tions in Hawaii. 

Tomorrow night, his admirers are uniting 
to honor him at a “mahalo party” at the 
Ala Moana Center banquet hall. 

Considering the political connections of 
so many of his former students, we can 
forecast that the oratory will be eloquent 
and Dr. Saunders, while pleased, may find 
himself just a bit embarrassed by the ef- 
fusiveness to which politicians, including his 
own former students, often are given. 

When all the whereases have been recited 
and the resolves set forth, Dr. Saunders will 
retire from the scene at the University of 
Hawaii secure in the knowledge that by 
influencing the minds of men now influen- 
tial, he has left his mark on this com- 
munity. 


STUDY OF KEY CURRENCIES RE- 
VEALS WEAKNESSES IN DOLLAR 
AND POUND 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
there is a thoughtful article in the 
May 24, 1963 issue of the American 
Banker by a London correspondent con- 
cerning a recent British study of the 
British and United States currencies. 
Those of us whose primary concern is 
with the fiscal affairs of our Govern- 
ment have been aware for some time of 
the weakness of our dollar. And we know 
how serious that weakness could be to 
us should there be any general consen- 
sus among foreign nations, who are in a 
position to present to us for redemption 
in gold between $19 and $20 billion, that 
gold would be more valuable to them 
than interest on our money and the 
goods and services that can be bought 
in this country with our dollars. 

The weakness of our dollar is clearly 
demonstrated by the continued drain 
upon our diminishing gold supply. That 
gold supply is now below $16 billion and 
is falling nearly every month, although 
we need more than $12 billion of gold 
to back our currency even on a 25-cent 
gold basis. We have, of course, a very 
small amount of free gold with which to 
meet potential demands from abroad for 
the exchange of dollars for gold. 

The study of this situation by the dis- 
tinguished economist, A. R. Conan, leads 
him to the conclusion that there are 
three ways in which the weaknesses in 
both dollar and pound could be strength- 
ened, namely: “Visible trading, govern- 
ment spending and investment policy.” 

Administration experts and banking 
experts are now urging expansion of our 
foreign trade. We already have a siz- 
able export surplus, and we are handi- 
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capped in expanding it further by two 
factors: 

First, modern plants built in compet- 
ing countries with our money. 

Second, creeping inflation in this 
country which over the years has been 
gradually pricing our products out of 
world markets. So our opportunities to 
expand our exports are rather limited. 
And the same thing is true of foreign 
investments. Those investments are 
made by private individuals and corpo- 
rations and are largely influenced by the 
attitude toward private capital of the 
undeveloped nations of the world. 

That leaves Government spending as 
a factor on which this Congress can and 
should act. We now have military es- 
tablishments in 52 nations of the world— 
and all of that military personnel, plus 
hundreds of thousands of their depend- 
ents, are spending dollars abroad. That 
grandiose display of military power is no 
longer necessary and it can and should be 
substantially reduced, including a re- 
duction of our NATO forces and a re- 
duction of our military aid to our allies. 
But by far the biggest element of spend- 
ing which is accumulating surplus dol- 
lars abroad is our foreign aid program. 
There was a time when war-torn coun- 
tries could not get the supplies they 
needed except in this country. During 
that period nearly all of our foreign aid 
came back to U.S. suppliers. Today, at 
least $1 billion of our $4 billion foreign- 
aid program results in a drain on our 
balance of payments. The question is 
whether under present circumstances we 
can afford the level of commitments we 
have undertaken, particularly when the 
foreign-aid program is confused in pur- 
pose, scattered over more than 80 coun- 
tries, and capable of reduction even in 
the view of the President’s own advisory 
Clay Commission. Hence, I recom- 
mended in a speech in the Senate on 
March 7 that we could and should reduce 
the current foreign-aid budget by $1.8 
billion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the article from the American 
Banker, entitled “Study of Key Cur- 
rencies Reveals Weaknesses in Dollar 
and Pound.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the American Banker, May 24, 1963] 
STUDY or Key CURRENCIES REVEALS WEAK- 
NESSES IN DOLLAR AND POUND 

Lonpon.—An interesting study of the dol- 
lar and the pound in recent years has been 
made by A. R. Conan, the economist who is 
now consultant to the Overseas Development 
Institute, for the Westminster Bank Review. 

Although they have faced rather different 
problems and have followed totally different 
policies, he concludes, the two Governments 
concerned (the United States and Britain) 
now need to pay attention to the same 
thing—to the invisible account in general 
and oversea investment in particular. 

Both key currencies have been under pres- 
sure, Mr. Conan remarks. Weaknesses have 
appeared in each. Britain, until very recent- 
ly, has relied on deflation to overcome the 
weaknesses. The United States however has 
relied on direct action. It has opened up 
oversea markets, tied aid to American goods, 
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checked the increase in Government spend- 
ing overseas and limited travel expenditure. 

The United States, says Mr. Conan, has 
been the more successful. It has maintained 
“an enoromous export surplus” without de- 
flation. But Britain even with deflation has 
been unable to do more than “effect a near- 
balance between and imports.” 

Some experts had forecast a U.S. trade sur- 
plus of 62-63 billion. The average American 
surplus at the beginning of the sixties, Mr. 
Conan notes, was in fact almost $5 billion. 

Britain, which was in earlier times geared 
to a visible deficit of about $1 billion, has 
almost reached a point of balance. 

America’s imports, at more than $16 bil- 
lion, have increased substantially. Britain’s 
imports have not increased. 

The high standard of living in the United 
States, a number of British experts reckoned, 
would in the end create an adverse trade bal- 
ance. The fundamental forces postulated by 
these authorities either do not operate as 
stated or are offset by other factors, Mr. 
Conan believes. 

In spite of inflation, Britain’s deficit has 
been reduced. At the same time, in spite of 
recent deflation, no surplus has appeared. 
The British economy seems resistant to both 
inflation and deflation. 

Part of Britain’s difficulties, Mr. Conan 
reckons, may be due simply to the fact that 
Commonwealth trade arrangements are a 
one-way street, with Britain giving quotas, 
guaranteed markets, protection and safe- 
guards to the products of countries like 
Australia and India, while its own goods are 
aften impeded or prohibited from the very 
same countries, 

On invisible account, America has a deficit, 
Britain a surplus. There is, however, one 
common factor: Government spending over- 
seas is now the major factor in the invisible 
account. The experience of both countries 
shows that it is difficult to bring this spend- 
ing under effective control, even when a 
main objective of policy may be to reduce it. 

There is also one uncommon factor: Amer- 
ica’s investment income from overseas has 
increased very rapidly to exceed $4 billion 
while Britain’s has risen very slowly to almost 
$900 million. 

The final effect, taking both visibles and 
invisibles into account, is that the United 
States has a large current account surplus 
($2.8 billions in 1962) and Britain a small 
one ($200 million). 

Now, says Mr. Conan, summing up, the 
lesson is that for each of the world’s key 
currencies there are the same three areas in 
which strengthening operations can be un- 
dertaken; visible trade, government spend- 
ing and investment policy. 

The most effective policy would be one 
that had an impact on all three. “To pro- 
duce such an impact, however, might not be 
easy except in a tightly controlled economy.” 

Government account is immune from eco- 
nomic policy, he adds, but can be contained 
by political decisions limiting commitments. 
Private invisibles, however, are to a great 
extent immune from policy decisions of any 
kind. In between is the visible trade bal- 
ance, which can be controlled directly or 
indirectly. 

A further increase in America's trade sur- 
plus, while not ruled out, is considered un- 
likely (it is huge already and it always has 
to be remembered that one country’s sur- 
plus is another's deficit). At the same time 
Britain’s plan for an increased surplus is 
dependent on a twofold increase in invisible 
earnings, which is equally unlikely. 

“This aspect of a complex problem may be 
a corrective to overoptimism as to the possi- 
ble results of growth policy,” Mr. Conan con- 
cludes. “The key currencies must not only 
pay their way but have also to do a good 
deal more.” 

There is a lot in it. If Britain’s trade 
surplus now rises sharply, which is by no 
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means impossible, or its investment income 
grows, and if America’s capital account is 
strengthened, which is not impossible either, 
the key currencies could both look really 
good again quite soon. And that in spite of 
any apparent setbacks in Geneva. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. LADY BIRD 
JOHNSON 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, stu- 
dents and faculty members of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma had the privilege 
last week of welcoming to their campus 
for a brief visit Mrs. Lady Bird Johnson, 
the charming and intelligent wife of the 
Vice President. Many of my constituents 
have told me how pleased they were to 
have the opportunity to acquaint Mrs. 
Johnson with many of the efforts being 
made at the university to improve aca- 
demic programs there. They were de- 
lighted to have the privilege of showing 
Mrs. Johnson what is being done at the 
University of Oklahoma to help train 
members of the Peace Corps, to improve 
adult education opportunities, and to 
pioneer in student leadership training 
activities. 

Mrs. Johnson made a contribution of 
lasting significance to the progress of the 
university by making this visit. This was 
another example of the gracious and 
meaningful interest taken by Lady Bird 
Johnson in important areas of American 
life. 

Her untiring attention to causes where 
women can best serve is in the tradition 
of the late first lady of the world, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Lady Bird Johnson’s 
love for human beings and respect for 
human dignity have made and will con- 
tinue to make a tremendous contribution 
to our national and international 
welfare. 

It was good to have these facts recog- 
nized editorially in the Washington Post 
recently. I think the editorial merits the 
attention of those who may not have 
seen it the day it was published. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALUTE 

It appears to be the fate of Vice Presidents 
to serve in relative obscurity. But this 
ought not to obscure the usefulness of 
what they do in quiet ways. In particular 
it ought not to obscure the warmth and 
unstinting compassion with which Vice 
President LYNDON JOHNSON has used his 
office for human and healing purposes—or 
the extraordinary degree in which he has 
been helped in this service by a lady of ex- 
ceptional grace, his wife. 

A week ago Vice President JoHNSON was 
given the Distinguished Service Award of 
the Capital Press Club and accepted this 
tribute to his efforts in the field of civil rights 
with an expression of faith that “the day 
will come when it is not necessary nor 
remarkable to give or receive human rights 
awards—not necessary or remarkable simply 
because justice will be colorblind and all 
men and women will be judged on their 
merits and not on irrelevant considerations 
of ancestry.” 

And last night at Cleveland, the Volunteers 
of America gave the Ballington and Maud 
Booth Award Citation to Mrs. Lyndon John- 
son “in grateful recognition of her devoted, 
untiring and outstandingly successful efforts 
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to marshal the forces for good in our land 
in behalf of the less fortunate, particularly 
those who suffer from economic and social 
disadvantage.” 

Both awards were richly earned. And we 
presume that the Vice President will take 
no offense if we salute with particular ap- 
preciation a lady who holds no public office 
but has nonetheless rendered unstinting and 
indefatigable public service. Her country- 
men owe her the warmest gratitude. 


ANGOLA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, several 
days ago I offered for the Recorp a col- 
umn written by our distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona, relating to Africa. For your 
further interest, I would like to offer for 
the Recorp an article appearing in the 
Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger on Thursday, 
May 2, 1963, written by Senator Gorp- 
water, entitled “Is U.S. Winking at Plot 
on Angola?” I believe this interesting 
and very informative news story de- 
serves the attention of all Members of 
this body. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is U.S. WINKING aT PLOT ON ANGOLA? 

(By Barry GOLDWATER) 


The problem of Angola in West Africa is 
still plaguing one of our important NATO 
partners, the Portuguese. But the U.S. 
Government is strangely quiet about one im- 
portant facet of that problem, the mainte- 
nance on Belgian Congo soil of a camp where 
men are being trained for an armed inva- 
sion of Angola. 

The Congo Government of Cyrille Adoula 
is openly supporting the movement aimed 
at the Portuguese province. Moreover, the 
revolutionary camp has the active support 
of Algerian Premier Ben Bella, who came to 
this country to negotiate for American aid 
and then went on to Havana where he 
pledged his undying support of Fidel Castro. 

Castro himself has described the move- 
ment to drive the Portuguese out of Angola 
as a Communist objective. And Ben Bella 
has on several occasions proclaimed that he 
will give aid and arms to the Angolan rebels. 

There can be no doubt that the action of 
the Adoula government in helping to pave 
the way for an invasion of Angola is a vio- 
lation of the United Nations Charter. And 
it is perfectly obvious that the United Na- 
tions, dominated by the Afro-Asian bloc, is 
not about to pay any attention to the Por- 
tuguese protests. 

This being the case, the whole question 
comes back to Washington and the attitude 
of the U.S. Government. For the Adoula 
government in the Belgian Congo exists pri- 
marily through the support of the United 
States. While the Congo budget is about 
$400 million a year, the country's internal 
income is only about $160 million. Some- 
body must pick up the tab, of course, and in 
this case it is the United States which con- 
tributed over $200 million in 1962. 

Quite naturally, the Portuguese want to 
know why the United States doesn’t insist 
that the Adoula government disband the 
training camp and put a halt to the flow of 
arms and trained guerillas from Algeria and 
Tunisia. As our NATO ally sees the situa- 
tion, Adoula would have no choice but to 
agree if we took a firm stand against his 
tacit participation in a program of armed 
aggression. 

In March, 1961, an uprising in Angola near 
the Congo border resulted in horrible ex- 
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cesses, including the killing of more than 
a thousand Portuguese. The Portuguese 
claim the rebels actually were terrorists from 
the Congo and that the so-called uprising 
was, in actual fact, an invasion of Angola. 

In this instance, the Portuguese drove the 
revolutionaries back across the Congo border, 
and the fact that the fighting was confined 
to a relatively small area seems to support 
Portugal’s claim that there is little popular 
support inside Angola for the overthrow of 
the existing government. 

To say the very least, the New Frontier’s 
attitude on the question of Portuguese 
provinces is confused and contradictory. In 
March 1961 we voted against Portugal at the 
United Nations on the Angolan question—in- 
cluding a resolution which condemned the 
Portuguese for defending themselves. But 
late in 1962, we pulled away from the Afro- 
Asian bloc and voted against resolutions 
urging sanctions and other punitive meas- 
ures aimed at the Portuguese. 

Of course, the critics of the Portuguese 
claim that Angola and Mozambique, a prov- 
ince on the east coast of Africa, are colonies 
and must be freed. Portugal, on the other 
hand, claims that both provinces are integral 
parts of their own country. 


RESOLUTION OF TOWN OF LAN- 
CASTER, N.Y., FOR 1965 CENSUS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
May 6, 1963, the Town Board of the 
Town of Lancaster, Erie County, N.Y., 
adopted a resolution favoring and urg- 
ing enactment of legislation by the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, 
authorizing a national census of popu- 
lation, housing, and unemployment to be 
held in 1965. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas legislation has been introduced in 
the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica, authorizing a national census of popula- 
tion, housing and unemployment to be held 
in 1965, and 

Whereas it is in the best interests of the 
residents of the town of Lancaster to have 
the said census conducted in 1965: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Town Board of the 
Town of Lancaster favors and urges enact- 
ment of legislation by the Congress of the 
United States of America, authorizing a 
national census of population, housing and 
unemployment to be held in 1965; and 
further be it 

Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Subcommit- 
tee on Census and Government Statistics 
of the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service; U.S. Senators Jacos K. Javits 
and KENNETH B. KEATING; and to Congress- 
man JoHN R. PILLION. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 
UPPER NEW YORK STATE REGION 
OF HADASSAH 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, at a 
recent conference of the Upper New 
York State Region of Hadassah, three 
resolutions were adopted that have par- 
ticular bearing on world governments 
and policies. 

The first resolution deals with freedom 
of emigration—that is, the right of every 
individual to leave and return to any 
country, including his own, retaining the 
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full enjoyment of all the rights of that 
country. The second resolution calls 
for the elimination of racial discrimina- 
tion—discrimination which is becoming 
increasingly evident and harsh in some 
areas of the world. The third resolution 
condemns the Arab military buildup in 
the Middle East—a buildup apparently 
undertaken for the purposes of subjugat- 
ing Israel to the ambitions of Middle 
East rulers. 

Mr. President, I have a great deal of 
respect and admiration for this orga- 
nization. The response to many com- 
pelling world problems, as exemplified 
by the following resolutions, is highly 
commendable. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks the texts 
of the three resolutions may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Rxcond, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED aT Upper New YORK 
STATE REGION OF HADASSAH AT BUFFALO, 
N. Y., APRIL 30, 1963 

FREEDOM OF EMIGRATION 

Hadassah, representing more than 318,000 
American Jewish women from every State 
in the United States is encouraged by the 
adoption of a set of principles by the United 
Nations Subcommission on the Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties in respect of the right of every person to 
leave any country including his own and to 
return to his own country freely. 

These principles emphasize that one of the 
purposes of the United Nations is to promate 
and encourage universal respect and ob- 
servance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion; describing 
the right of everyone to leave any country 
including his own as an indispensable con- 
dition for the full enjoyment by all of their 
civil, political, economic, social and cultural 
rights. These principles, extending freedom 
of movement from one country to another 
to nationals of every country, represent a 
heartening move toward achieving the ob- 
jectives of the United Nations. 

Hadassah expresses the fervent hope that 
these declarations will be adopted by the 
appropriate bodies of the United Nations, 
which will testify to the peoples of the 
world that the dignity of all human beings 
will be legally protected as well as morally 
professed. 


ELIMINATION OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Hadassah, representing more than 318,000 
American Jewish women from every State 
in the United States, is encouraged by the 
adoption of a series of basic principles by 
the United Nations Subcommission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities designed to eliminate all forms 
of racial discrimination. This declaration 
seeks to embody in international law the 
principles of justice, equality and freedom, 
subscribed to by the American people. 

Hadassah views with apprehension and 
concern mounting evidence of antisemitism 
in many countries and especially in the 
Soviet Union. The above principles, when 
adopted, would outlaw racial discrimination, 
a flagrant violation of the charter of the 
United Nations, and a denial of the funda- 
mental human rights proclaimed by the 
Universal Declaration. 

We especially welcome the draft declara- 
tion of Mr. Morris B. Abram, US. represent- 
ative on the Commission (attached to this 
resolution), and his statement emphasizing 
the American desire “to give effect to the 
principle of equality of all men and all 
peoples without distinction as to race, color, 
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or religion as guaranteed in the United Na- 
tions Charter.” 

Hadassah urges the Government of the 
United States to exert its prestige and in- 
fluence to promote the adoption of these 
principles in the appropriate bodies of the 
United Nations so that they may be written 
into the record of the society of nations. 


ARAB MILITARY BUILDUP IN MIDDLE EAST 


The 318,000 American Jewish women, who 
are members of Hadassah, the women’s Zion- 
ist organization of America, view with con- 
sternation and apprehension, reports that 
Egypt is engaged in a powerful military 
buildup, directed at the destruction of Israel. 
Egypt is now producing the most modern 
and sophisticated military weapons, includ- 
ing rockets, warheads and missiles. German 
citizens have gone to Egypt to lend their sel- 
entific knowledge, technical skills and experi- 
ence, and the resources of German parent 
factories, to assist Premier Nasser to develop 
the military strength necessary to achieve his 
objective. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, which 
has accepted the moral responsibility of pre- 
venting a resurgence of Nazi ideology and a 
recurrence of its concomitant barbarism, has 
expressed the view that it is “legally helpless” 
to stop this collaboration with Premier Nas- 
ser on the part of its nationals. We believe 
that a government committed to prevent a 
repetition of one of the most shameful eras 
in history, must and will find a way to over- 
come these legal technicalities and will take 
steps to recall its nationals from Egypt and 
to stop their collusion with that country’s 
aggressive plans. 

The conscience of the German people can 
hardly fail to be sufficiently aroused to de- 
mand such action. 

It is our hope that the community of na- 
tions, as well as the Government of West 
Germany, will take every possible measure to 
prevent the President of Egypt from pur- 
suing a course which would result in what 
the President of the United States has re- 
ferred to as a “military balance of power in 
the Middle East which is such as to encour- 
age aggression rather than discourage it.” 


SHREWD ANALYSES OF WORLD 
POLITICS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, over 
the last few months a number of ex- 
tremely interesting articles have ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune, 
authored by veteran Reporter Marguerite 
Higgins. These articles, covering world 
affairs from Cuba to Laos, and from 
Europe to Uruguay, offer valuable in- 
sights which, I believe, deserve the care- 
ful attention of Washington policy- 
makers. 

Miss Higgins points out with undeni- 
able force that U.S. Kremlinologists have 
a dangerous record of inaccuracy in pre- 
dicting Soviet intentions from Korea to 
Cuba. Too often, she maintains, we ac- 
cept the Communist line that poverty 
and economic motives breed communism 
whereas in fact, in almost every case of 
Communist takeover, military superior- 
ity and political agitation have been the 
main contributing factors. 

As far as U.S. policy in Cuba is con- 
cerned, Miss Higgins rightly, in my judg- 
ment, points out that a lot more is at 
stake than one small Caribbean island. 
She quotes the neutralist Premier of 
Laos, Prince Souvanna Phouma, as 
saying: 


Anything that happens anywhere in the 
world that makes the Kremlin believe you 
Americans have lost the will to act lessens 
our chances of survival. 
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She sees our present Cuban policy as a 
serious threat to the credibility of U.S. 
policies all over the world. 

Mr. President, these articles offer a 
wealth of information and perceptive 
judgment. I ask unanimous consent 
that they be included following my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 
Apr. 22, 1963] 
THE STATE OF THE SOVIET UNION 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON —Shrunken as the world is, 
Americans tend to have a foreshortened view 
of the globe that makes it hard to grasp that 
ebbs and flow of American policy in Cuba can 
set up cataclysmic tides and cross-currents 
in a place as far away as Laos. 

But this is the case because, as a top diplo- 
mat put it, “every single thing the United 
States does—or fails to do—is minutely ex- 
amined by the Soviet bloc as a measure of 
its will to use its power to defend the free- 
dom of others when this is threatened.” 

Or as Prince Souvanna Phouma, neutralist 
Premier of Laos once put it to this corre- 
spondent: “The only thing that stands be- 
tween a Communist takeover of all of Laos 
is fear of U.S. intervention. Anything that 
happens anywhere in the world that makes 
the Kremlin believe you Americans have lost 
the will to act lessens our chances of sur- 
vival.” 

On Cuba, American policy has become one 
of making the Caribbean physically safe for 
the Communists by preventing harassment 
of Castro or the Russians by the freedom 
fighters. 

Now no one would disagree with President 
Kennedy on the proposition that refugees and 
exiles cannot be allowed to determine Amer- 
ican policy, which must rest solely on the 
national interest. But there is certainly 
room—indeed a necessity—for responsible de- 
bate as to whether the national interest is 
in fact served by a policy of making the 
Caribbean physically safe for the Commu- 
nists. 

How does it look, for instance, to Mr. Khru- 
shchev? If he were to give a State-of-the- 
Soviet-Union address—and speak frankly— 
what conclusions might be drawn about 
American attitudes toward Cuba today and 
its effect on the international interests of 
the Soviet bloc? 

Considering that the United States itself 
was created by revolution instigated by the 
freedom fighters of 1776, Mr. Khrushchev 
might reasonably be expected to be some- 
what surprised at the rather substantial de- 
gree of acquiescence by both public and the 
press in the decision to prevent harassment 
of the Communists in the Caribbean. 

Is it perhaps that Americans of our day 
being comfortable, satisfied, and already 
blessed with freedom, do not like to be dis- 
turbed, especially if they can comfort them- 
selves with the administration’s assurance 
that the preservation of order in the Carib- 
bean is in the best interests of everybody 
including the would-be disturbers of the 
peace, the freedom fighters? 

And would Mr. Khrushchev be unreason- 
able if, in talking privately to the comrades, 
he posed this question: “If the Americans 
are unwilling to be disturbed about Cuba, a 
place so close to home, are they really likely 
to do anything more than talk about Laos?” 

In the New Frontier’s rationale for making 
the Caribbean safe for the Communists, we 
often hear that the hit-and-run raids by 
such organizations as Alpha 66 are illegal 
and indecisive. 

This is unlikely to be taken seriously by 
Mr. Khrushchev who is not likely to forget 
that revolution, by definition, is illegal and 
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that goes for the American Revolution, the 
Russian revolution, and the Algerian revo- 
lution. And as a Senator, Mr. Kennedy did 
not let the “illegality” prevent him from 
being one of the earliest and most ardent 
supporters of the Algerian revolution even 
at the early period when it was still in the 
pinprick stage and therefore indecisive. 

Indecisive? No revolution based on guer- 
rilla war (as distinguished from a palace coup 
d'etat) ever was decisive in its first phases. 
And hit-and-run raids, far from being in- 
effective, are the only tactics that will ac- 
complish the guerrilla warriors’ aims, which 
are not to do formal battle but to under- 
mine the enemy’s will to fight and make it 
too uncomfortable for him to stay around 
for more pinpricks. By Mr. Kennedy’s 
standards, China’s Mao Tse-tung was a 
failure because for more than 20 years his 
hit-and-run guerrilla war was ineffective. 

More significant to Mr. Khrushchey will be 
the New Frontier’s statement that attacks by 
freedom fighters (even though disavowed by 
Washington) might drag this country into 
war. It is an advantage to know that your 
enemy is afraid, especially if it appears that 
he is more afraid of you than you are of him. 
And Mr. Khrushchev may be tempted to 
make that judgment. He sees that the mere 
presence of Soviet troops in Cuba has caused 
the United States in its anxiety to avoid a 
confrontation with the Soviet Union to tie 
not only its own hands but those of its 
friends. The same degree of fear has not yet 
been displayed by the Kremlin. Americans 
are in Vietnam. No orders have yet come out 
to prevent Vietcong attacks on American sol- 
diers. Russian officers are present in Laos as 
advisers to the Red side. 

Can Khrushchey do anything other than 
ask himself whether fear of a confrontation 
with the Communists may not immobilize 
American power in Laos as it has in the 
Caribbean? 

Fortunately, Mr. Khrushchey would also 
have to remember some recent history show- 
ing that Americans are very undependable 
people. For instance, in 1950, just when the 
whole world thought they had written off 
Korea, the Americans changed their minds 
and went in. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Apr. 8, 1963] 
A New BREED? 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Wasuincton.—lIs the same old pattern of 
military coup d'etat repeating itself in Latin 
America? Are the bright hopes of the Alli- 
ance for Progress to be tarnished by anti- 
democratic eruptions such as those of the 
last 12 months in Peru, Guatemala and Ar- 
gentina? 

In Washington there has been a notable 
lack of handwringing over the military 
coups. Indeed, New Frontiersmen will insist 
at the drop of a sombrero that despite the 
military takeovers progress is being made. 
On inquiry one discovers that the New Fron- 
tier Latin-American experts have some fas- 
cinating reasons for this silver-lining ap- 
proach. 

These reasons center on the New Frontier's 
growing belief that a new breed of military 
leaders is developing in Latin America: the 
new breed can be summed up as military 
with a social conscience and a sense—even 
if still somewhat limited—of the political 
directions and long-run needs of our times. 
The new Latin-American breed differs as 
much from the gaudy and greedy caudillos 
of the past as Egypt’s Nasser differed from 
Farouk or Pakistan’s Ayub Khan differed 
from old style Asian war lords. 

Latin-American military dictators in the 
style of the late unmourned “General” Tru- 
jillo of the Dominican Republic have tradi- 
tionally created the image of seeking power 
for personal gain in the form of Swiss bank 
accounts, pleasure palaces, yachts, rank and 
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title for the men, jewels for the ladies. The 
easiest way to get where the Trujillos of 
Latin America were going was to “cooperate” 
with the landed gentry and the established 
rich, who were in turn rewarded by getting 
richer. 

In any case, few have accused Trujillo 
types of being nagged by social consciences 
or hep to the 20th century. 

No one is arguing that any Latin-Ameri- 
can country has yet produced a leader of, 
say, the stature of Ayub Khan. But things 
are better than they used to be. 

Consider the case of Guatemala and the 
coup conducted by former defense minister 
Enrique Peralta Azurdia. Washington, of 
course, is disappointed that President Ydig- 
oras was not permitted to finish out his 
term. There are some (by no means all) who 
doubt the seriousness of that Communist 
threat to Guatemala posed by the return 
from exile of left-leaning former President 
Arevalo. But Washington, having been con- 
vinced that both Mao Tse-tung and Castro 
were only agrarian reformers, has shaky 
grounds for attempting to insist that Colonel 
Peralta’s measure of the threat is wrong. 

And with the coup a fait accompli, Wash- 
ington is taking comfort from the fact that 
Colonel Peralta has promised elections “when 
things return to normal in 6 months or so,” 
that he has given respected civilian leaders a 
majority of posts in his cabinet; and that 
he has displayed the essential element of 
the new breed—a social conscience. 

According to both public and private 
reports out of Guatemala, Colonel Peralta 
has announced a plan of economic and social 
reform that goes beyond anything the pre- 
vious regime attempted and includes a law 
to defend workers’ rights, massive public- 
works projects, and rural electrification. 
Further, he has announced acceptance of 
financial reforms essential to qualify for cer- 
tain types of Alliance for Progress assistance. 

As to Peru, Washington is convinced that 
the military junta there is going to live up 
to its promises of June elections, and partly 
as the result of pressure from the new breed 
of officer. For it is the younger officers of 
the Peruvian Army who have been pushing 
their elders toward a return to civilian rule. 

In Argentina, it was a retired officer—one 
of the old breed—who took the lead in seek- 
ing apparently unsuccessfully to upset the 
constitutional processes. So far, the new 
breed appears to prevail. 

In Latin America there is fortunately more 
than one example of the new breed of mil— 
itary contributing to progress. In El Salva- 
dor, a coup d’etat of young officers (in 1961) 
led in due course to free elections and a 
democratic (an incidentally pro-American) 
government. 

The motto of the Alliance for Progress calls 
for social justice and economic progress—in 
freedom. Every one would like to see all 
three at once. Still, in the New Frontier 
view, the new breed even as dictators help 
to create the climate for eventual freedom in 
so far as their budding social consciences 
contribute to economic progress and stability. 
So, despite occasional upsets in the cast of 
characters, the word with regard to the Alli- 
ance for Progress remains: “the show must 
go on.” 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Apr. 29, 1963] 
KSRUSHCHEVISM—THE PROBLEMS 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WasHINGTON.—The first time this writer 
heard Premier Khrushchey bring up the sub- 
ject of his own mortality was in the process 
of a scolding. 

It was fall, 1960, the year of shoepounding. 
The scene was a Soviet mission reception. 
In a tone more in sorrow than anger, Mr. 
Khrushchev began: “Miss Higgins, you have 
been writing filthy things about me * * * 
but I tell you what I will do. When I am 
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in the Communist heaven, and I see you at 
the gate, I shall turn to our Communist 
God and say ‘God, let her in for she did not 
know what she was doing’.” 

It brought down the house—and is typi- 
cally Khrushchey. It is typical of his gift 
for the ted and the nonconforming. 
It is a quality that frees him from being an 
ideological bore and has helped to give him a 
greater claim to a measure of popularity with 
the Soviet people than any other political 
leader. 

It is also a quality that gets him into 
trouble. Indeed, back in the fall of 1954, 
the reigning U.S. Kremlinologists pooh- 
poohed rumors of Khrushchev’s rise, saying 
that the Russian people and the Soviet hier- 
archy would never settle for such an unin- 
hibited, informal type as Khrushchev and 
much preferred as a leader someone with the 
steady aloof style of Malenkov who was then 
Premier. So it was a wrong guess. But it is 
true that there has been much evidence 
throughout the years of mutterings against 
Mr. Khrushehev's impetuous and garrulous 
manner, especially on the part of his more 
stiff-necked colleagues like Molotov. 

Now Mr. Khrushehev's public mention of 
his age (69) and inability to go on forever 
as Soviet Premier and Party Secretary have 
become the launching pad for new rumors 
that he is in trouble and on his way out. 

In this case there is an interesting split 
among the Kremlinologists. Those in Eu- 
rope have almost automatically assumed that 
if there is reshuffle of any kind in the top 
leadership, it is because Mr. Khrushchev is 
being pushed into a change against his will. 

Washington begs to differ. There is a sur- 
prising unanimity among the Kremlinolo- 
gists here that Mr. Khrushchev is deliberately 
acting on his own best judgment to set the 
stage for a change that, in the beginning 
at any rate, will do very little to alter the 
real power situation however many titles 
he may choose to shed. 

The basic reason for this judgment is the 
lack of evidence that any Soviet faction could 
or would reverse the basic policies pursued 
by Mr. Khrushchev. Criticism of style and 
timing is outweighed by agreement on sub- 
stance. 

For instance: Russia's quarrel with Red 
China is a product of history (the fact that 
Mao Tse Tung gained power in spite of Mos- 
cow rather than because of Moscow) not of 
Mr. Khrushchev. No future Soviet leader 
could capitulate to Red China’s uncondi- 
tional demands for acceptance of its more 
militant, riskladen attitude toward the world. 
No Soviet leader can risk confrontations 
leading even in the remotest possibility to 
atomic destruction; therefore there is no 
substantive way in which Soviet policies to- 
ward the United States can harden (except 
in tone and manner) in those areas where 
Washington’s commitment to freedom has 
any credibility. 

And whatever Mr. Khrushehev's personal 
feelings in the matter, it is clearly not in the 
interest of the Soviet Communist party to 
have its leader appear to be quitting under 
fire. 


At the same time, both Mr. Khrushchev 
and his collective leadership have shown 
themselves very conscious of the unsettling 
effects both internationally and nationally 
of a transition inside Russia carried on in an 
atmosphere of uncertainty. After all, they 
went through it themselves after the death 
of Stalin. 

And there is also the simple fact that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s health is not of the best. So 
why not give himself a release from some 
of the pressures attendant to the ceremonials 
of being Premier as well as party Secretary 
by giving the Premiership and some on-the- 
job training to a potential future leader? 
Fear of competition? So far, it is Mr. Khru- 
shehey who is the expert at getting rid of 
competition. 
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Moscow wits are currently quipping that 
the new Soviet constitution will soon add to 
its extensive (on paper) Bill of Rights the 
right to posthumous rehabilitation. The 
betting in Washington is that Mr. Khru- 
shchev is still on the go—not on the skids— 
and will never have to have his friends invoke 
that right. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 6, 
1963} 
FALLACIES FOR Our TIME 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WasHincTon.—The Italian elections have 
been more unsettling to the New Frontier 
than at first meets the public eye. Look 
below the surface and it will be found that 
gains made by the Italian Communists con- 
stitute a most impudent assault on a pillar 
of New Frontier ideology. This is the doc- 
trine that poverty breeds communism and 
that the answer to Moscow’s ambitions in 
this hemisphere is to concentrate south of 
the border on social reform and the gross 
national product. Even in his Moscow-sup- 
plied military clothing Castro is no threat 
to the United States, according to the New 
Frontier, and all the psychological, tactical 
and subversive potential of a Soviet military 
presence in this hemisphere will be as noth- 
ing if the good guys (us) can only get to 
Latin America fustest with the mostest in 
the way of a rising standard of living. 

But wait just one moment. Isn’t this pre- 
cisely where the Italian elections come in? 

For in the last year the Italians have been 
the stars of Europe economically. In Italy 
the standard of living has been rising faster 
than almost anywhere else, the gross na- 
tional product has been spurting and the 
summation of it all is the current phrase 
“the Italian economic miracle.” 

So do economic miracles also breed com- 
munism? 

It is a silly proposition but useful at least 
if it makes the point that the opposite propo- 
sition—that poverty breeds communism—is 
equally silly if accepted as absolute dogma 
on the causes and cure of the Communist 
challenge. 

Now to be specific, the Alliance for Progress 
is laudable and necessary to the United States 
irrespective of the Communist threat because 
the long-run economic good of this country 
will be adversely affected if its next-door 
neighbors remain have-not nations with 
chaotic and depressed economies. 

But it is fallacious to pretend that higher 
standards of living are going to buy off or 
fend off the Communist challenge. 

It was not poverty that bred communism in 
Cuba. Cuba had the highest standard of 
living in Latin America prior to Castro, 
according to such an authority as Dr. Alberto 
Lleras Camargo, an outstanding statesman 
and former President of Colombia. It was 
a political-military revolution that carried 
Castro to power on the strength of false 
promises of freedom and an end to the 
Batista corruption at the top. 

It was not poverty that bred communism 
in Vietnam. In company of Vietnamese local 
Officials this reporter has tramped and jeeped 
through scores of villages in both North and 
South Vietnam and talked with innumerable 
village elders in areas threatened by the Com- 
munists. Their overwhelming anxiety was 
whether the authorities could offer them 
physical protection against the Communist 
infiltrators that came into the village at 
dark. They were not interested in President 
Diem’s views on Western dancing or even, at 
that moment, in his promises of land reform. 
They wanted a specific commitment of 
soldiers to prevent the Communists from 
cutting off (literally) a village head or two 
to “bend” one village into collaborating. It 
was not poverty but terror that bred com- 
munism. 
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In fact, in all 12 Communist-seized 
countries visited by this writer, there was 
not one in which the poor—the workers and 
peasants—were in the Communist vanguard. 
It was only a tiny minority of intellectuals 
who had the leisure and freedom from hard 
physical work to initiate Communist ac- 
tivity. 

And at the decisive moment in areas rang- 
ing from the South China Sea to the Carib- 
bean, the Communists won despite high 
standards of living (as in Czechoslovakia) or 
low standards of living (as in North Vietnam) 
by skillful, relentless use of violence usually 
abetted by a Red army. 

In Latin America there is not the slightest 
reason to believe that the Communists are 
going to let rising standards of living stand 
in their way in the future any more than 
in the past. Che“ Guevara, who is Castro's 
leading doctrinal strategist, confidently told 
the London Daily Worker (December 1962) 
that the Cuban example proved there is no 
solution but armed struggle to overthrow 
governments. He boasted that guerrillas in 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Paraguay, and Co- 
lombia are already beginning their pinprick 
wars, and this of course has been verified in 
testimony by John McCone, head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

It is fine to fight poverty. It is fallacious 
to believe that dollars and cents can buy 
freedom from fighting back against the Com- 
munists when they have declared war against 
those on our side. And the true measure, of 
course, of the cost to us of the Soviet military 
presence in the Caribbean is the degree to 
which it will enhance the Communist pros- 
pects in this violent struggle which the 
Yankee dollar is powerless to buy off. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
May 13, 1963] 
KREMLINOLOGISTS AND THE KREMLIN 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Wasuincton.—Should Communist North 
Vietnam forever be assured of remaining a 
privileged sanctuary from which Red guer- 
rillas can be launched into Laos and South 
Vietnam (and soon Thailand and Malaya) 
to torment and murder the people of those 
tragic lands? Is there some inexorable force 
that compels the United States of America 
always to fight on its own side of the 40-yard 
line? Is Hanoi entitled permamently to a 
guaranty that it can play as dirty as it 
pleases without fear of reprisal on its own 
home ground? 

This point was raised the other day by 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON who, in addition 
to being from Missouri, was a Democratic 
contender for the Presidential nomination 
and is a former Secretary of the Air Force. 
He was promptly and predictably denounced 
for being rash by certain New Frontiersmen, 
including the new Assistant Secretary for 
Political Affairs, W. Averell Harriman, 

Yet the truth is that some very prominent 
New Frontiersmen have forcefully and offi- 
cially questioned North Vietnam's status as 
a privileged sanctuary. 

White House sources admit, for example, 
that Walt Whitman Rostow, head of the 
State Department policy planning staff, has 
forcibly taken this position: Why should the 
Communists end their troublemaking in 
Laos and South Vietnam so long as the main 
culprit—the Communist Vietminh—knows 
that there is no punishment to fit the crime? 
It should be hastily added that none of this 
Means that anybody advocates bombing Ha- 
noi tomorrow. It does mean that Com- 
munist Vietnamese must be put on notice— 
as a first step—that immunity from reprisal 
will be withdrawn if provocations continue 
and that such things as Communist escala- 
tion of the war in Laos carry this risk. 

One reason that this advice has been ig- 
nored in the past is the argument of the 
Kremlinologists that the Soviet Union 
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wanted for its own reasons to put the situa- 
tion in Laos and Vietnam “on the back 
burner! —to use the jargon of the experts. 
And if the Soviet Union not only would—but 
could—deal with Kremlinologists, leave the 
problem to Moscow? 

The theory that Moscow really wanted to 
restore the peace in southeast Asia has pre- 
valled through the recent Harriman mission 
to Moscow. But in recent days the Kremlin- 
ologists (perhaps to excuse a theory gone 
wrong) have suggested that perhaps Mos- 
cow is helpless to enforce its will in south 
Asia 


Then on Friday, Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey roughly pulled the theoretical house 
down. For it was Moscow—not Peiping or 
Hanoi—that demanded an end to the only 
development that has contributed in the 
slightest to the keeping of the peace in Laos. 
This was the stationing of the peace-keeping 
mission of the International Control Com- 
mission on the Laotian Plain of Jars. The 
presence of the Commission on this plain at 
least has deterred the Reds from renewing 
their attacks. Yet Moscow formally de- 
manded the withdrawal of the peace-keeping 
unit from this crucial area—which amounts 
to saying to the Commission, “Get out of the 
way and let our Communist friends take 
over.” 

Now the Kremlinologists have more right 
to be wrong than most experts. Kremlin- 
watching is an inexact science. Even so, the 
reigning Kremlinologists have had an 
extraordinary influence on this administra- 
tion. 

It is understandable. When he took office, 
President Kennedy had an extraordinary re- 
spect for experts, especially if they were artic- 
ulate, and could, so to speak, recite well in 
class. Before he entered the White House, 
Mr. Kennedy had not been involved in the 
stresses and strains of direct dealings with 
the Soviets. This only heightened his respect 
for the experts who had. 

Their advice then has had a crucial part 
in New Frontier history. This helps explain 
why the advice has become controversial and 
has been a source of concern to such Amer- 
icans as Gen. Lucius D. Clay during those 
periods in Berlin when he sought to exert 
counterpressure against the Russians and 
was called “provocative” for his pains. 

In the recent past, of course, the worst mis- 
take of the Kremlinologists has been to as- 
sure the administration that Khrushchev 
would never dare put long-range missiles in 
Cuba. The Kremlinologists also had an im- 
portant hand in getting the blockade of Cuba 
lifted even before the Russians lived up to 
their end of the bargain (the Soviet bomb- 
ers were still in Cuba at the time). The 
early lifting of the blockade was urged as a 
means of saving face for Khrushchev who 
must not, it was argued, be driven into a 
corner there to act like a wounded bear. 

But history will certainly show that almost 
without exception the top Kremlinologists 
have been on the side of attempted accom- 
modation with the Soviets and have sincerely 
felt that honorable solutions could be found 
in areas “where mutual interests coincide.” 
Laos was judged to be such an area. But 
those who disagree with the Kremlinologists 
simply don’t believe that interests can coin- 
cide on anything important so long as the 
Russians are committed to maintaining their 
Communist character. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERAMA 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
State of Florida has created a State 
agency known as the Inter-American 
Center Authority, for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining in Dade 
County, Fla.—that is, in Miami—an in- 
stitution known as Interama, which is 
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designed to be the first permanent in- 
ternational exposition to portray the 
American way of life—not only the North 
American way, but also the Central 
American and South American way—of 
“Progress with Freedom,” to show what 
all the Americas have achieved without 
the sacrifice of civil liberties or indi- 
vidual freedom within the framework of 
democratic institutions. 

The State of Florida, the County of 
Dade, and the city of Miami have all 
made important contributions of great 
value to this project, and work is now 
in progress in an area of approximately 
1,700 acres, which has been donated by 
the city of Miami or by Dade County, 
through the use of a $21 million bond 
issue which has been issued by the State 
authority which is handling that insti- 
tution. 

The county commissioners of Dade 
County, Fla., recently passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the President of the 
United States to give his support and 
approval to the participation of the 
United States in Interama by authorizing 
the construction and operation of an ap- 
propriate Federal exhibit pavilion at In- 
terama and by giving other assistance. I 
ask unanimous consent that resolution 
8640 of the County Commissioners of 
Dade County, Fla., be printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows. 


RESOLUTION 8640 


Resolution requesting the President of the 
United States to approve the U.S. par- 
ticipation in Interama by providing a Fed- 
eral exhibit and by assisting in the con- 
struction of exhibits of Latin American 
nations 


Whereas the prosperity of the United 
States requires the development of improved 
relations and increased trade with the Latin 
American republics; and 

Whereas international friendship and 
trade are founded upon the good will and 
mutual respect of the people of one nation 
for those of others, and must be based pri- 
marily upon extensive and direct personal 
contact and understanding; and 

Whereas the natural expansion of our 
trade with Latin America, without subsidy 
or compulsion, will sustain employment and 
production and improve living standards 
both in the United States and in Latin 
America, preventing the infiltration of un- 
democratic philosophies in Latin America 
while promoting mutual good will, under- 
standing, and confidence, lasting trade con- 
nections, and solidarity among all the 
American republics; and 

Whereas the State of Florida has estab- 
lished as a State agency, the Inter-American 
Center Authority, to create and maintain 
Interama in Dade County, Fla., as the first 
permanent international exposition to por- 
tray the American way of life; “Progress 
With Freedom,” to show what the Americas 
have achieved without the sacrifice of civil 
liberties or individual freedom within the 
framework of democratic institutions; and 

Whereas Interama will be a showcase of 
life in the Americas and will reflect the ac- 
complishments and aspirations of the peoples 
of the Americas through dynamic exhibits, 
events and live performances that will be 
constantly revised and updated; and 

Whereas Interama will bring together, 
under freedom, the governments, industries 
and cultures of the Americas in a spirit of 
good will and understanding and provide 
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a continuous exchange of ideas and peoples; 
and 

Whereas Interama has been endorsed by 
the Congress of the United States and by 
Latin American nations and the spirit and 
substance of Interama’s goals parallel and 
support those of the Alliance for Progress; 
and 

Whereas the State of Florida, Dade County 
and the city of Miami have already donated 
substantial moneys and contributed land 
which is now being developed as the Inter- 
ama site, and the proposed construction and 
operation of Interama have been proven eco- 
nomically feasible, based on studies made by 
responsible survey organizations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Dade County, Fla., That on behalf 
of the people of Dade County, this board does 
hereby respectfully request the Honorable 
John F. Kennedy, President of the United 
States, to approve the participation of the 
United States of America in Interama by 
authorizing the construction and operation 
of an appropriate Federal exhibit pavilion 
at Interama and by assisting the countries 
of Latin America in constructing their own 
national exhibits; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
dispatched to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the U.S. Senate; 
to the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives and to each Member of the 
Florida delegation to the U.S. Congress. 


ABOLITION OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
AGENCY OF PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
last week, the City Council of Portland, 
Oreg., showed extreme wisdom in voting 
to abolish the local civil defense program 
and to put an end to the expenditure of 
the taxpayers’ money in that city for the 
purpose of fallout shelters. The mem- 
bers of the city council, by a 4-to-1 vote, 
eliminated the local civil defense agen- 
cy’s $110,000 budget for the coming year. 
In doing so they typified the growing 
national disillusionment in the civil de- 
fense program. 

The only person voting to the contrary 
was the mayor of Portland. Of course, 
following the vote of the city council, he 
took action to put an end to the civil 
defense shelter program in Portland, 
Oreg., effective on July 1. 

We cannot be too harsh upon the 
mayor of any city in the United States 
who desires to adhere to the shelter pro- 
gram, because it affords him an oppor- 
tunity to put some political hacks on the 
payroll of his city and have the Federal 
Government, by matching funds, bear 
the major share of the expenditure. I 
do not condemn the mayor of Portland. 
I praise him for immediately following 
the decision of the city council appoint- 
ing a commission to dispose of civil de- 
fense operations in Portland. The 
agency’s functions will be assumed by 
fire, police, and other existing depart- 
ments that normally deal with disasters. 

The decision to abolish the city of 
Portland’s civil defense agency has been 
followed by a move to cut the Oregon 
State program drastically. Following 
the action by the Portland City Council, 
the $410,000 budget for a 20-man State 
staff was slashed by the Oregon Legis- 
lature’s ways and means committee to 
$50,000 for a 6-man staff. It is to 
be regretted that Assistant Secretary 
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of Defense for Civil Defense, Steuart 
L. Pittman, injected himself into the 
issue by threatening to withhold Fed- 
eral civil defense funds from Oregon 
because he claims it would be impossible 
for a six-man staff to perform civil de- 
fense functions satisfactorily in Ore- 
gon. Mr. Pittman, who was a lawyer 
in Washington before he was appointed 
to his job, knows or should know that 
the advance of science has been so rapid 
in this country that it has outstripped 
these civil defense shelters, and that 
the civil defense shelters that might be 
of some little use now will be of no use 
whatever a year from now. Further- 
more, he might well consider following 
Oregon’s example and reduce the num- 
ber of high-salaried personnel in the 
Federal civil defense bureaucracy. 
There are too many now doing nothing 
but thinking up silly schemes to waste 
taxpayers’ money. Not only would this 
save money but it would probably result 
in a more efficient agency with a more 
realistic program. 

He ought to know, as all Senators do 
know, that in England and France there 
are no fallout shelters such as we have. 
There is no civil defense bureaucracy in 
England, feeding at the public trough, 
and rendering no service to the citizens. 

When I first spoke out against the 
expenditures for civil defense shelters 
early in 1959 I was practically alone. 
Now I am happy to see that officials of 
a great city such as Portland, Oreg., see 
the utter waste and futility of a civil 
defense shelter program, and have of- 
ficially adopted that position by an over- 
whelming vote of the city council. 

It is to be regretted that a Federal 
official seeks to inject himself into the 
situation by trying to compel the coun- 
cilmen of the city of Portland and of- 
ficials of the State of Oregon to disregard 
their best judgment, and continue to 
waste taxpayers’ money. Iam glad those 
councilmen have stood up and been 
counted in favor of curtailing useless 
expenditures which would result in no 
good to the people of Portland. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Ohio for his persistent and 
sound position against the waste and ex- 
travagance that have characterized the 
civil defense and shelter program. I 
think it has been made increasingly 
clear to those who want to view the 
question intelligently, analytically, and 
without panic, that there are no shelters 
that would truly protect those seeking 
refuge in them against the varying 
forms of attack that could come in the 
event of nuclear war. There are better 
methods, I believe, of protecting the peo- 
ple; namely, by being strong and thereby 
deterring aggression. But if we continue 
in the direction we have been going, 
with our shelter program, we will con- 
tinue to waste money, while giving our 
people a wholly false and unjustified 
sense of security. 

I commend the Senator for his forth- 
right persistence in presenting facts and 
information to the American people. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I express my 
appreciation to the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska, who is one of the great 
public servants of this country. 


U.S. STAND ON CUBA 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
mail from Ohio citizens to me indicates 
that the Cuban situation is foremost in 
the minds of many people. 

Let us give this situation a moment’s 
consideration. The United States’ 
greatest cold war triumph was won last 
October when President Kennedy, with 
his firm, determined, and unyielding at- 
titude toward Khrushchev and toward 
the missile and offensive airplane buildup 
in Cuba, compelled Premier Khrushchev 
to turn tail and withdraw those offensive 
weapons from that little island. 

The Soviet Union would be at a great 
disadvantage were it to wage a war 
against us based on Cuba. It must have 
been in the realization of that fact that 
Khrushchev wrote those hysterical let- 
ters to our President following last Octo- 
ber 20, yielded altogether, and withdrew 
the offensive missiles at that time. 

The Soviet Union would be at an even 
greater disadvantage than we would be 
were we compelled to wage a war against 
Red China or the Soviet Union in South 
Vietnam or Laos. Former President 
Eisenhower recently said that Americans 
should support the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s Cuban policy. The facts are that 
our Government officials have more in- 
formation than is available to others. 
Furthermore, our forces at Guantanamo 
Naval Base and our airpower could 
readily destroy all of Castro’s military 
installations, war planes, and artillery in 
1 day—probably in one strike—and, in- 
cidentally, kill many Cuban civilians 
women, and children, as well as men, in 
the process. 

Our Government is doing everything 
against Cuba short of a shooting war. 
Our U-2 planes continue constant sur- 
veillance, and all photographs are ex- 
amined minutely for possible Soviet mis- 
siles and military buildups. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I ask unani- 
mous consent to continue for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Were this Na- 
tion to do to any strong nation, what we 
have been doing to Cuba since last Oc- 
tober, there would immediately result 
either a declaration of war or a shooting 
down of our U-2 planes violating the air 
space of such nation. 

I favor continuing the administra- 
tion’s policy of bringing to bear every 
possible pressure short of war to remove 
communism and Castro from Cuba. We 
have already succeeded in cutting off 
much of the trade between Cuba and 
the free world. 

We have at this time what we did not 
have at the time of the Bay of Pigs—we 
have the complete cooperation and sup- 
port of the Organization of American 
States. No Americans are losing their 
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lives in the process, as some would surely 
lose their lives were we to use our tre- 
mendous armed might to wipe out all 
the strength Castro has, to singe his 
whiskers, and send him fleeing from 
Cuba if he had the opportunity to do so. 

We have the cooperation of our friends 
and allies. We are engaged in a tough 
economic quarantine of Cuba, and we 
are doing everything short of war to 
suppress the spread of communism in 
the Western Hemisphere and to end the 
tyranny of Castro in Cuba. At the same 
time no American lives are being lost. 
The policy of this Government toward 
Cuba deserves the support of the Ameri- 
can people. 


TREASURY’S DILLON 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
the current June issue of Harper’s maga- 
zine is an extremely interesting and 
well-written article entitled “Treasury’s 
Dillon,” with the subtitle “The Conserva- 
tive Power Center in W. vs ig 

This article sheds a good deal of light 
on the policies of the administration and 
where some of them apparently origi- 
nate. 

I believe that reprinting this bio- 
graphical essay performs a useful service 
in informing the public about the direc- 
tion in which we seem to be moving and 
why, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

Similarly illuminating is an interpre- 
tative column by James Reston entitled 
“On the Art of Quitting and Firing.” I 
ask unanimous consent that it, too, be 
printed following the previous insertion. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TREASURY’s DILLON: THE CONSERVATIVE POWER 
CENTER IN WASHINGTON 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

At a meeting in Washington not long ago, 
one of the Nation's leading economists was 
projecting a complicated set of equations 
showing the relation between employment 
and Government spending. Off in a corner, 
jotting the numbers on a pad, sat the Secre- 
tary of the Douglas Dillon, It hap- 
pened that there was a slip in the addition 
Supporting one of the equations. Dillon 
spotted the mistake, and, minor though it 
was, interrupted the proceedings to point it 
out. “Mr. Secretary,” the economist said, 
rounding on him, “I always knew you were 
good at small problems.” 

It was a just verdict—but incomplete. For 
it overlooks that rare technique known in 
Washington as Dillontory tactics. By being 
good at the small problems Dillon makes 
himself master of the big ones. 

He has utilized to the full the overwhelm- 
ing bureaucratic force of the Treasury. He 
has charmed the White House, and kept his 
congressional fences in constant repair. As 
a result he has been able to put across rela- 
tively conservative policies, while smother- 
ing, within the councils of the administra- 
tion, projects for a far more energetic effort 
to revitalize the economy, Though the only 
card-carrying Republican in the Cabinet, 
Dillon has had a major impact on the main 
domestic program of the Democratic admin- 
istration. He has been the odd man in it. 

For three-quarters of a mile Pennsylvania 
Avenue runs on a straight line from the 
Capitol toward the White House. But one 
block from the Executive-mansion it bends 
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sharply, north and then west, to get round 
the Treasury Building. It is a symbolic de- 
tour, expressing a change of course imposed 
on many things more important than Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. For the Treasury Depart- 
ment is one of the great power centers of the 
U.S. Government. 

Next to the Supreme Court, Treasury is 
probably the most august institution in 
Washington. Since 1836, or longer than any 
other Department, it has lived in the same 
house: a 5-story, granite Greek temple with 
long, airy corridors, a dearth of elevators, and 
a plenitude of high spacious offices hung 
with somber portraits of frock-coated gen- 
tlemen. It is still administered in the cozy, 
old-fashioned way; 4 or 5 men making all the 
policy decisions, without the encumbrance 
of State’s 11 Assistant Secretaries or the 
Pentagon's network of committees, boards, 
and steering groups. Old-line bureaus like 
the Mint, with a strong instinct of crafts- 
manship, engross much of Treasury’s per- 
sonnel. The Department has an unmatched 
reputation for staff competence; Walt Whit- 
man was a Treasury clerk, and the case of 
Daniel Bell, who rose from stenographer to 
Under Secretary in the Truman administra- 
tion, offers perhaps the only modern exam- 
ple of Horatio Alger in the Federal bureauc- 
racy. “Around here,” one Tr aide 
says, “the quill pen is still in vogue.” 

Not that the computer is ignored. As 
much as any other agency, Treasury has 
profited from the expanding role of Govern- 
ment. The New Deal reforms made the Sec- 
retary trustee of billions of dollars worth of 
pension funds, During the war, Treasury 
undertook all foreign financing operations, 
from lend-lease through UNRRA. Today, the 
Secretary has principal responsibility for all 
international monetary arrangements, and, 
as Chairman of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems, he has veto power over all foreign 
loans. Indeed, the Treasury is probably the 
only major Government body whose writ 
runs indisputably to both foreign and domes- 
tic matters. 

For on the domestic side, the Treasury is 
probably the only Federal agency which han- 
dles a major area of public policy without a 
check, or at least some kibitzing by some 
other agency. It is, within the Executive, the 
unquestioned master of Government reve- 
nues. It administers and collects taxes 
through the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Its 
Office of Tax Analysis is the principal source 
of all information on the tax system. At the 
same time, Treasury has sole responsibility 
for debt management, or the business of sell- 
ing Government securities to meet Govern- 
ment deficits. Every year, the Tr mar- 
kets something like $100 billion in I O U's of 
one kind or another, and the rates it sets or 
gets determine the pattern of credit for the 
whole economy. 

BANKER’S BIAS 
Revenue responsibilities impart to the 
a characteristic, institutional 
bias—a bias against Government spending. 
When the Government needs more money, 
Treasury has a choice. It can go to the 
and ask for increased taxes. It can 
float securities in the market—a step which 
in recent years has also meant asking for an 
increase in the national debt. 

Either way, however, increased Govern- 
ment spending spells trouble for the Treas- 
ury. Moreover, in managing the Federal 
debt, the Treasury comes into daily con- 
tact with the private credit system. What 
farmers are to the Agriculture Department 
and unions are to the Labor Department, 
banks are to the Treasury. From the earli- 
est years, Treasury has tended to take on the 
bankers’ prejudices in favor of sound busi- 
ness practice, balanced budgets, and re- 
strained spending. Homilies like, “I don’t 
think you can spend yourself rich,” may 
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seem a matter of personal preference in the 
mouth of Eisenhower's Secretary of the 
Treasury, George Humphrey. But it should 
not be forgotten that Truman’s Secretary, 
John Snyder, expressed doubts on the wis- 
dom of the Marshall plan, while so dedicated 
a New Dealer as Henry Morganthau constant- 
ly implored Roosevelt to “be very careful 
about money spending.” The fact is that 
even more than the Bureau of the Budget, 
Treasury is the “no” man in Government. 

Because of the Treasury Department's in- 
stitutional bias, the personality of the Sec- 
retary tends to become a matter of strategic 
political choice. The Republicans; being 
opposed to spending, have generally put 
strong men at the Treasury and made it the 
anchor of their policies. Andrew Mellon 
dominated the Cabinets of Harding, Coo- 
lidge, and Hoover. George Humphrey dif- 
fered privately and publicly with President 
Eisenhower on the budget for fiscal 1958, 
and was able to make his views prevail. In- 
deed, 6 days after Humphrey had declared 
himself, Eisenhower told the press, “With 
the thought behind the Secretary's state- 
ments, I am in complete agreement.” 

The Democrats, on the other hand have 
tended to place at the Treasury men who 
would easily bow to the White House. Wil- 
son’s Secretary of the Treasury, William G. 
McAdoo, became his son-in-law. For Mor- 
genthau, as Arthur Schlesinger wrote, “his 
highest ambition * * * was to serve Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt.” Snyder held office en- 
tirely by the favor of Harry Truman, and 
the measure of his power was well reflected 
in what happened when he expressed doubts 
about the Marshall plan. The next day, 
Truman told his press conference: “The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of State and the President are in complete 
agreement.” 

When the Democrats regained power in 
1960, economic circumstances seemed to call 
for another round of the old tradition. The 
Nation was slipping into its third recession 
in 6 years. Unemployment was above the 
6 percent mark, In rate of economic growth 
the United States had lagged behind almost 
all the other industrial nations. For all 
these headaches, the accepted Democratic 
medicine was an increase in consumer de- 
mand, brought about either (1) through 
more Government spending, or (2) through 
a tax cut unleashing p power, or 
(3) through easy credit, or (4) through all 
these combined. And that indicated a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who, far from dominat- 
ing, would be dominated by the rest of the 
administration. 

But there was a new element in the eco- 
nomic picture—a balance-of-payments crisis 
reflecting an excess of dollar spending abroad 
over dollar earnings. In the month of Oc- 
tober 1960, there had been a particularly 
sudden shift of short-term capital from dol- 
lars to pounds sterling and Swiss francs— 
the consequence of preferential interest rates 
abroad, and (some said) of a lack of investor 
confidence in Kennedy. Politically, more- 
over, there was heavy weather. The Demo- 
cratic margin in the presidential election 
had been exceedingly narrow, and in the 
congressional races, Democratic strength had 
ebbed since 1958. All polls indicated wide- 
spread congressional and public enthusiasm 
for the Eisenhower goals of balanced budgets 
and curtailed Federal spending. For all 
these reasons there was pressure on the new 
President to pick a Secretary of the Treasury 
who would inspire confidence outside, as well 
as inside, the administration. 

In these conflicting circumstances, the 
President chose, as the 55th American Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, C. Douglas Dillon. 

COOL TO DOGMA 

To many, it looked as though another weak 
sister had come to the Treasury. 
affable easygoer,” 
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called Dillon. And superficially, at least, his 
life record seemed less a biography than a 
composite picture of the establishment. 

He came from the right background (son 
of a Wall Street tycoon). He underwent 
the right schooling (Groton and Harvard). 
He made the right e (to a Boston 
debutante). He chose the right jobs (part- 
ner in the family firm of Dillon, Read; 
Ambassador in Paris; Under Secretary of 
State). He favored the right hobbies (golf 
and the collection of French paintings and 
fine china). He accumulated the right 
properties (an apartment on Fifth Avenue 
in New York, and homes in Washington; 
Hobe Sound, Fla.; Dark Harbor, Maine; Far 
Hills, N. J.; and Versailles, France). He 
supported the right causes (Groton, Har- 
vard, the New York Hospital, and the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art). He wore the 
right clothes (dark suits with vests over 
finely striped shirts and figured ties). He 
was blessed by the right looks (tall and 
lean with a well-shaped head and good 
features). And he conducted himself in the 
right manner (reserved with strangers and 
crowds; engaging with friends). 

But beneath the surface were two quali- 
ties invaluable for success in the Govern- 
ment. For one thing there was an extraor- 
dinary flexibility, and capacity to adjust. 
Dillon acknowledges no intellectual heroes 
and no philosophy of public affairs. He is 
cool to dogma, and one of the few occasions 
on which he got angry in a congressional 
hearing occurred when a legislator called 
him, in Dillon’s own words, “a goddamned 
Keynesian.” “Compromise,” says the person 
who has worked longest with Dillon, is the 
word that best characterizes his approach 
to governmental problems. 

On occasion, that approach has seemed 
opportunistic. As Ambassador in Paris, Dil- 
lon twice left the reservation to endear 
himself to his French hosts: supporting 
the French position in Algeria in a speech 
in March 1956, and hinting at support for 
the Suez expedition during a TV interview 
in 1957. But the Dillon approach also opens 
the door to good ideas. At the State De- 
partment in the Eisenhower years, Dillon 
was a champion of development loans in 
foreign aid. He worked out with the Latin 
American countries at the Bogotá confer- 
ence of 1960 plans which give him a claim 
to be at least the grandfather of the Al- 
liance for Progress. He was the undoubted 
father of the chief agency for economic 
cooperation with Western Europe—the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, or OECD. Being flexible, 
moreover, he felt no pain—despite the ad- 
verse advice of Eisenhower and Nixon—in 
switching from a Republican to a Demo- 
cratic regime. 

In no time at all he absorbed the ruling 
cliches of New Frontier economics. Answer- 
ing a question on the issue of the balanced 
budget at his confirmation hearings, he 
might have been John Kennedy himself: 
“I think that the basic thing about a bal- 
anced budget is that it should be balanced 
over a period of years.” Social grace and the 
pragmatic style won him friends up and 
down the new administration. Prof. Seymour 
Harris, a leading figure in the Harvard group, 
called him “the Alexander Hamilton of the 
20th century.” “Winning” was the adjective 
he evoked among the White House staff. He 
became a regular member of the half-social, 
half-academic exercises at Robert Kennedy's 
Hickory Hill University. With the President 
his relations have been easy and warm. The 
Dillons are among the very few Washington 
hosts who have had the Kennedys to dinner. 
The President placed the Secretary on what 
has become the topmost organ of the Gov- 
ernment—the Executive Committee of the 
National Security Council. 

With flexibility Dillon combines an iron 
grasp over whatever he does. During his 
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first weeks at the Embassy in Paris he read 
every single incoming and outgoing cable, 
and learned every job in the shop. At his 
thrice-weekly staff meetings in the Treasury, 
he goes round the room systematically 
searching out what his subordinates are do- 
ing. “He really runs this place,” they say to 
a man. Meticulously detailed information 
features all his congressional appearances. 
Here, for example, are excerpts from a series 
of exchanges with Congressman Hate Bocas 
on the 1963 tax bill: 

“Mr. Bocos. If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, corporate profits for 1962 were run- 
ning over $50 billion. Is that right? 

“Secretary DILLON. $51 billion. 

“Mr, Boccs. We have continued to run an 
unemployment situation which exceeds 5 
percent. 

“Secretary DILLON. Yes: 5.8 percent. 

Mr. Bocas. So the result of the recession 
was a deficit approaching $13 billion. 

“Secretary DILLON. $12.4 billion was the 
administrative budget. $13.1 billion was the 
cash budget. 

“Mr. Bocas. The fact is that the tax rate 
was reduced by $7 billion. 

“Secretary DILLON. $7.4 billion.“ 

Dillon has been known to go on that way 
for hour after hour, speaking on the most de- 
tailed matters, with only a few notes, and 
with his aids, sitting—not, as is usually the 
case, at his side, but behind him. “Way be- 
hind him,” the late Senator Kerr once said. 

In fact, three of Dillon’s helpers, if not al- 
ways abreast of him, have been vitally im- 
portant in the Treasury operation. There is 
the Under Secretary, Henry Fowler, a courtly 
Virginian, with a vast experience of politics 
gained as a Washington lawyer inside and 
outside the Government. It is a mark of 
Fowler's political skill that though he once 
ran against the Byrd machine in Virginia, 
nearly beating the veteran Congressman 
Howard SMITH, he won confirmation from 
Senator Byrp’s Finance Committee without 
a hitch. Fowler has imparted to the Treas- 
ury an acute sense of the climate on Capitol 
Hill. For example, one of the items due for 
inclusion in this year’s tax proposals was the 
repeal of an amendment made in last year’s 
measure by Senator RUSSELL Lone of Louisi- 
ana. But when Senator Kerr died in Janu- 
ary, LonGc became No, 2 man on the Finance 
Committee. Fowler had the repeal of the 
Long amendment out of the tax proposals 
within a week. 

Besides Fowler, there are Robert Roosa, the 
Under Secretary for Monetary Affairs, a bril- 
Nant, bespectacled and bow-tied economist 
who taught at MIT before moving to the re- 
search staff of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; and Assistant Secretary Stanley 
Surrey, a smiling, gray-haired tax lawyer 
from the Harvard Law School. Roosa and 
Surrey are experts’ experts—some say, fanat- 
ics—in their fields. They have worked very 
closely with Dillon in forging Treasury meas- 
ures in the areas of taxation and interna- 
tional monetary policy. 


CREDITS—-AND DEBITS 


On the tax side, Dillon’s aim has been to 
stimulate the economy by increasing in- 
centives for the private sector. To that end, 
the Treasury under Dillon has probably done 
as much in the past 2 years, as any previous 
peacetime administration did in four. By an 
administrative action (considered by the Eis- 
enhower e but abandoned as too difi- 
cult in 1959) the Treasury has revised de- 
S guidelines in order to speed up, 

y an estimated 32 percent, the rate of tax 
writeoffs on some 70 to 80 percent of the 
machinery and equipment currently in use. 
Through the Revenue Act of 1962, Treasury 
has provided a 7 percent tax credit for invest- 
me’ t in new machinery and equipment, The 
tax proposals submitted to the Congress this 
year include a comprehensive, across-the- 
board reduction of corporation and personal 
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income taxes, and a start at closing some of 
the more famous loopholes—notably the ex- 
ceptions made for depreciation allowances 
for stock option plans, for personal holding 
companies, and for charitable and interest 
deductions. 

On the international monetary, or balance- 
of-payments side, Dillon’s aim has been to 
whittle down the deficit gradually until the 
demand pull of a revitalized economy could 
suck back enough investment funds to right 
the balance entirely. To that end the Treas- 
ury under Dillon has carried out an extensive 
range of measures never before even con- 
sidered by this country. An arrangement 
has been negotiated with nine other coun- 
tries giving the International Monetary Fund 
extra resources of $6 billion to use in head- 
ing off a run on the dollar. By the so-called 
“twist” policy, long- and medium-term in- 
terest rates have been kept relatively easy, 
while short-term rates have been held high 
enough to make it profitable for investors 
to keep their short-term holdings in dollar 
accounts. By a series of exceedingly compli- 
cated “swap” and “forward market” opera- 
tions, the Treasury has acquired holdings of 
Italian, West German, and Swiss currency 
to use against speculative assaults on the 
dollar. 

It cannot be argued with any confidence 
that Dillon's policies have failed. The reces- 
sion of 1960 has come to an end. Gross na- 
tional product has advanced ever since Feb- 
ruary 1961. Unemployment has been cut 
back, and the workweek has been length- 
ened. The balance-of-payments deficit has 
dropped from $4 billion in 1960, to $2.2 bil- 
lion in 1961, and $2 billion in 1962. On the 
other hand, GNP at the end of 1962 was only 
$562 billion against an administration esti- 
mate of $570 billion. Unemployment has 
stayed above the 4 percent target. Growth 
has been well below the administration's 
pledged goal of 5 percent annually. And the 
specter of an aborted recovery, and a new 
recession, has haunted the administration 
since the early summer of 1962. 

In these circumstances, many of the Presi- 
dent's advisers have criticised Dillon's ac- 
tions as inadequate technical fiddling. They 
have advocated a far bolder address to na- 
tional economic problems. But at every turn 
they have encountered stubborn resistance. 
Dillon has consistently held that “no drastic 
measures are immediately necessary.” And 
the true measure of his powers lies less in 
what he has done than in what he has cut 
off. Two stymied initiatives, in particular, 
are important. 

One of the initiatives came last summer 
on balance of payments. A number of Euro- 
pean countries, including France and Brit- 
ain, felt that the $6 billion earmarked for 
defense of the dollar in the International 
Monetary Fund was insufficient, and proposed 
that further joint measures be considered. 
Dillon and Roosa argued that the possible 
alternatives were impractical, and that any 
American show of a desire for help at a mo- 
ment when the balance was adverse would 
only weaken confidence and spur a further 
flight from the dollar. 

But almost everywhere else in the admin- 
istration—in the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, in the State Department, in the White 
House—there was keen interest in the pro- 
posals. It was argued that a massive new 
effort to protect the dollar would insulate 
the domestic economy against balance-of- 
payments pressure and thus make possible 
new domestic measures to stimulate the 
economy. Prof. James Tobin, then a mem- 
ber of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
was delegated to keep watch over the pro- 
posals. Two American officials—former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury John Leddy, 
and the Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Griffith Johnson—went to 
Europe to learn more of the proposals, and to 
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evince American interest. The President 
himself chaired one meeting that discussed 
the matter, and participated actively in the 
give-and-take. While no decision was 
reached, it was agreed that the door would 
be held open for the new proposals until 
after the meeting of the IMF and World Bank 
scheduled for September 17, 1962, in Wash- 
ington. Atleast that was the agreement that 
everyone but Dillon and Roosa seemed to 
remember. 

For in the first week of September, without 
any warning or any advance clearance, the 
Treasury exploded a bomb. It took the form 
of an article by Roosa in the Businees Re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia. The article criticized in great de- 
tail and in the sharpest terms the proposals 
that were expected to be put forward at the 
Fund and Bank meeting. It argued that 
apart from the measures already being un- 
dertaken by the Treasury, there was “no real 
escape” from the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. If only because a denial might in fact 
have weakened confidence and started a run 
on the dollar, the article killed, there and 
then, any prospect of a new approach to the 
problem. 

The second important initiative came last 
December in the field of taxation. Ever since 
the administration took office, the Council 
of Economic Advisers, and notably Chair- 
man Walter Heller, had been advocating 
a major tax cut as a means of stimulating 
the economy. Treasury had consistently op- 
posed the cut on the ground that it was not 
necessary to the economy, and would throw 
the budget seriously out of balance, And, re- 
peatedly, circumstances reinforced the Treas- 
ury argument. Thus in the spring of 1961, 
when the issue first came to a head, the need 
for new defense and space spending ruled 
out the cut. In the summer of 1962, when 
it again came up, the tax-cut proposal ran 
into the deep-seated conviction of Surrey 
and of Chairman WILBUR MILLS of the House 
Ways and Means Committee that a tax re- 
form was also necessary. They argued that 
a quick cut would rule out the chance for 
reform. 

But by December 1962, a program had been 
worked out that incorporated a tax cut 
with tax reforms. The administration was 
pledged to the cut; both the Congress and 
the public had been accustomed to the idea, 
The big question was how much of the cut 
would apply in 1963. Heller argued for 
roughly $5 billion. For the first time he had 
important support by the White House staff. 
But Dillon argued that such a cut now would 
force him to seek an increase in the debt 
limit, and he said that he doubted the Con- 
gress, and particularly the Republicans, 
would go along. When the tax proposals 
finally emerged, they were spread out over 3 
years, and carried a cut for 1963, of about 1 
billion. Against all the odds, Treasury had 
won again. 


PUBLIC PREJUDICE STILL INTACT 


Combine what Treasury has done with 
what it has stopped, and there emerges the 
main substance of the administration's rec- 
ord in economic policy. It is a program that 
places main reliance for stimulating the 
economy on tax measures—many of them 
highly technical and difficult to compre- 
hend. It is remarkable for avoiding the fa- 
miliar Democratic policies of easy money, 
welfare spending, and a big push for con- 
sumer demand. 

No doubt the national mood, far more than 
the Secretary of the Treasury, has been the 
shaper of these policies. Nothing drastic 
has happened to shake the public prejudice 
against more far-reaching Government meas- 
ures. The Congress is under no pressure to 
modify its conservative bent. And the Presi- 
dent, while not as orthodox in economic 
matters as some believe, is politically a man 
inclined to middle positions. ‘He prefers,” 
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one White House official has said, paraphras- 
ing the old French Socialist motto, “to have 
‘no enemies on the right.. 

But what Dillon has done is to fragment 
majority opinion within the administration. 
He and his associates have at all times been 
able to come up with measures—ingenious if 
not dramatic—which seem to meet imme- 
diate needs. By compromise, as in the tax is- 
sue, they have reduced major questions of 
principle to matters of detail. By bureau- 
cratic end running, as in the balance-of- 
payments matter, they have bottled up pro- 
posals for alternative action. The net effect 
has been to imprison the administration 
within the prevailing climate of opinion. The 
majority of the President’s advisers have not 
been able to publicize their ruling convic- 
tions in a way that might eventually change 
public opinion. For Dillon has not only won 
most of the points in the continuing de- 
bate. He has won them in a way that ob- 
secures the fact that a debate has even been 
going on. He has won them bureau- 
eratically, on the inside, by being good at 
small problems. 


[From the New York Times, May 24, 1963] 
ON THE ART OF QUITTING AND FIRING 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, May 23.—The art of quitting 
and firing has almost vanished in Washing- 
ton. Officials are never “fired” these days: 
they are merely “called to fields of higher 
dedication.” They never quit on principle: 
they slip away silently, blaming “family 
considerations.” 

Baseball is the last of the professions 
where losers are booted out publicly. When 
the Washington Senators lost 10 out of 11 
games recently, which is only slightly worse 
than their average, Mickey Vernon, the man- 
ager, was canned on 12 hours’ notice. But 
even he issued a communique of unsurpassed 
sweetness. 

“I just feel disappointed,” he said. 
I think I've been treated very well.” 

How John McGraw would have hooted at 
that. He would have kicked in the club- 
house door. He would have declared that 
even an act of Congress couldn’t get the 
Senators out of the American League cellar. 
And, so saying, he would have shoved over 
the Washington Monument and left town 
in a blaze of profanity. 


AGE OF EVASION 


This, however, is the age of evasion. We 
haven't had a good slambang exit since 
General MacArthur. Even Sherman Adams, 
who was supposed to be the curmudgeon’s 
curmudgeon, took his rug and flew softly 
away, and Allan Dulles, as a reward for Cuba, 
was all but canonized at the end. 

Under President Kennedy the system is 
remarkably smooth. He is a master of the 
delayed shift. Chester Bowles is the best 
illustration of this technique. If the man 
doesn’t measure up as Under Secretary of 
State, or somebody at the White House thinks 
he doesn’t measure up, he is not called in 
and asked to go away, but is shifted to the 
White House and given a fancy title as 
adviser to the President on Africa, Asia, Latin 
America and underdeveloped points east. 

IN LONELY SPLENDOR 

There, then, he sits in lonely splendor, 
like a deviationist in Siberia, until he is suf- 
ficiently softened up to want out, at which 
time he is smuggled off to India without a 
fuss. 


“But 


Sometimes the direct transfer or consola- 
tion-prize technique is used. For example, 
if Adm. George W. Anderson is being stub- 
born, awkward or too talkative, or all three, 
as Chief of Naval Operations, he is given the 
option of retirement or opulent banishment 
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to a new post which, the President explains, 
“requires a good deal of skill and a good deal 
of dedication.” All men who get this treat- 
ment are “dedicated.” 

From the administration's point of view the 
system has certain advantages. Mainly it 
muffies the struggling on the back stairs and 
keeps a lot of awkward questions from being 
debated in public. 

What is harder to explain is why the vic- 
tims go so quietly. Here the expert is former 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson, who 
after long personal study and experience has 
a taste for stylish resignations and deft 
decapitations. 

Mr. Acheson believes that officials stay on 
partiy because of the boredom of private 
life, partly because “making a fuss” has gone 
out of style, partly because “saving face“ 
has become increasingly important in the 
Western World, and partly because officials, 
like other people, like to eat. 

STIFLED DISSENT 


One result of all this is that a good deal 
of informed and dissenting opinion within 
this administration is not getting out. 

Equally important, the dissenters are hesi- 
tating more and more to push their views 
up to the top in private. 

Every President has this problem sooner 
or later, As time goes on and problems and 
frustrations build up, officials hesitate to add 
their own doubts to the President's worries. 
Meanwhile, Presidents hesitate to provoke 
dissent, important as it is. 

This problem increases in direct propor- 
tion to the respect and affection inspired by 
& President in the members of his staff. The 
more they admire him and sympathize with 
his burdens, the more they hesitate to ques- 
tion or challenge him. And this is a real 
problem for President Kennedy, for he has 
both the respect and admiration of his staff. 


BACK TO TOPEKA 


Accordingly, the decline of the volcanic 
resignation is a loss, This is not to say that 
tame and deserving bureaucrats, like con- 
demned convicts, do not deserve a good 
dinner before they go, but an apoplectic dis- 
senter on his way out had a certain thera- 
peutic and educational value, 

Anyway, the polite habits of the Govern- 
ment establishment do not have to be trans- 
ferred to baseball. The opposite might even 
be preferable. 

For the old rule of professional baseball, 
was that losers were either benched, traded 
or sent back to the minors whence they 
came. McGraw didn't transfer hitless in- 
fielders to the outfield, or tanglefoot out- 
fielders to the infield. He didn't ask whether 
they were nice guys, either. He just sent 
them back to Topeka. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC’S PARTICIPA- 
TION IN AID—NIGERIAN PROJECT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, under a 
$352,000 contract awarded by AID, West- 
ern Electric Co., 195 Broad Street, New 
York, is assisting the Government of 
Nigeria in developing a master plan for 
a telecommunications system in that 
country, as well as working out the 
time-phasing of the plan for continued 
appropriate AID financing. 

As is well known, it has been my long- 
standing belief that aid to developing 
countries is within the long-range self 
interest of the private economic sector as 
it assists in forwarding and supporting 
the peace leadership of U.S. foreign 
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policy. It is clear to me that this 
Nigerian effort is such a project. 

Western Electric, in supplying the 
technical services needed to embrace the 
Nigerian 6-year economic development 
plan for a telephone, telegraph, and radio 
transmission network and including all 
levels from local exchanges to interna- 
tional links, called back into temporary 
service, key personnel, who have recently 
retired. 

The spirit and ingenuity demonstrated 
by Western Electric in solving the evi- 
dent problem of a shortage in expert tal- 
ents by recalling retired employees in or- 
der to implement this national interest 
project is highly commendable and rep- 
resents an approach which could well 
serve as-an example to the whole U.S. 
business community—management and 
labor alike. 

So I hope Senators will read it. All 
of us know of great companies. This 
great company is helping our Govern- 
ment win the war for freedom in the 
world. I pay the greatest tribute to 
Western Electric for having participated 
in this way. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a release 
dealing with this subject. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NIGERIA COMMUNICATIONS PLANNING HELPED 
BY U.S. TECHNICAL STUDY 

Nigeria's planning for the future of its 
telecommunications system will benefit 
from an American technical services effort 
announced today by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

Under a $352,000 contract awarded by 
AID, Western Electric Co., 200 Church Street, 
New York, will provide up to 20 engineers, 
technicians, and other personnel to assist 
the Government of Nigeria in preparing 
analytical and planning data as part of the 
countrywide telecommunications develop- 
ment program. Working with the Nigerian 
Government’s Posts and Telegraphs Division, 
Western Electric experts will help in formu- 
Ars a telecommunications development 
p: le 

The AID-financed effort will assist the 
Government of Nigeria in defining the tele- 
communications portion of the country’s 
6-year economic development plan now in 
its second year. It embraces telephone, tele- 
graph, and radio transmission networks and 
includes all levels from local exchanges to 
international links. 


TRANSITION TO AUTOMATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
the greatest object lessons as to how to 
deal with the transition to automation 
without putting the burden on the back 
of the worker is contained in an article 
published in the New York Times this 
morning. It relates to force automation 
by the longshoremen on the docks of the 
Pacific Coast. We learn how a militant 
union has solved a difficult problem 
dealing with the automation of the docks. 

Every Senator, and every believer in 
free enterprise in this country, should 
read the article. It describes a wave of 
the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article may be printed at this point 
in the RECORD, 


1963 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Port AUTOMATION ON WEST Coasr THRIVES 
UNDER A NEGOTIABLE PACT 
(By John D. Pomfret) 

San Francisco, May 26.—A revolution in 
cargo handling is gradually taking place on 
the bustling docks of the San Francisco 
area and at other ports along the west coast. 

While important in itself, this has a 
broader significance as a case history of the 
capacity of labor and management through 
collective bargining to make sweeping adjust- 
ments to major technological changes. 

Balancing labor’s demand for job secu- 
rity against managements’ for more flexible 
and efficient operation is a common theme 
running through many contract negotiations 
at a time when automation and other kinds 
of technological change are making it vos- 
sible to do more work with fewer workers. 
west coast longshoring is one of the few 
industries where a fundamental revision of 
the rules by which men work has been made 
successfully so far. 

The work practices and rules that had 
grown up in the west coast longshoring were 
about as tightly restrictive as any. 

Loads brought to the docks and ware- 
house pallets used to be removed, then re- 
built on the longshoremens’ pallets before 
being loaded into the hold. No more than 
2,100 pounds in a single load could be lifted 
into or out of a ship, although available 
equipment could handle much more. 

When work was mechanized, the union 
would insist that the same number of men 
be kept on. Sometimes workers simply re- 
fused to allow new methods to be introduced. 
Some gangs worked on what was called a 
four on-four off system—four men work- 
ing while the other four, called witnesses, 
watched. Now vastly bigger loads, glued or 
strapped together and put into large con- 
tainers at distant warehouses, move in one 
smooth flow from truck to hold. Resistance 
to new methods has almost disappeared. So 
have “witnesses.” Employers assign men 
with much greater flexibility and no longer 
fear that if they make costly investments 
in new machinery the longshoremen will not 
use it. 

This dramatic change on the waterfront 
was brought about through a mechanization 
and modernization agreement between the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen Union and the Pacific Maritime 
Association, representing the employers. 
Reached late in 1960 and running to July 1, 
1966, the agreement gives the employers 
much greater leeway in introducing new 
methods and assigning longshoremen. 


TWENTY-NINE MILLION DOLLARS FOR RETIRE- 
MENT 


In exchange, the employers agreed to pay 
into a fund $29 million over the life of the 
contract to provide for voluntary retirement 
at age 62 and to finance a guarantee that 
the pay of regular longshoremen would not 
be allowed to drop below the equivalent of 
35 hours’ wages a week because of more ef- 
ficient operation. The guarantee does not 
apply to reduced hours that come as a result 
of economic conditions. 

In addition, longshoremen are protected 
under the contract from unduly burdensome 
work, unsafe methods, and individual speed- 
up. 

The Pacific Maritime Association has not 
yet developed figures that it feels measure 
precisely the gains in output accomplished 
through the agreement. One reason for this 
is that the agreement has allowed the em- 
ployers to dispense with the services of so 
many clerks that there are not enough left 
to collect the needed data. 
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However, J. Paul St. Sure, association 
president, said that association’s figures in- 
dicated a saving in 1961 of 1,500,000 man 
hours over 1960. The 1962 payroll for the 
same tonnage was about what it was in 1958, 
indicating that the employers were getting 
enough extra work for each labor dollar to 
have absorbed a 20-percent increase in labor 
costs, Mr. St. Sure said. 

“We can't tell how much of this is attrib- 
utable to the agreement with the union and 
how much to other factors,” Mr. St. Sure 
said. “The important thing from our stand- 
point is the reversal of a trend. Year after 
year we have been adding to labor costs and 
unit costs kept going up, too. Now we have 
turned the corner on unit costs. They are 
declining.” 


BIG SAVINGS ON SHIPS’ USE 


But the biggest saving is probably the ex- 
tra use the steamship owners get from their 
ships. Vessels that once took days to un- 
load and load now turn around in hours, 
This timesaving is like adding ships to a fleet 
without cost. 

So radical a change in waterfront labor 
relations did not occur overnight. 

Years of conflict in the industry reached a 
climax in a strike in 1948 that lasted 95 days. 
Both the union and the industry came out 
of that ordeal determined to find a better 


way. 

With Sam Kagel, their chief arbitrator, 
they developed a system of instant arbitra- 
tion by which grievances on the docks are 
handled on the spot by arbitrators who are 
always on call. The system has virtually 
eliminated the “quickie” work stoppages that 
used to plague the docks. 

Mr. St. Sure and Harry Bridges, union 
president, talk frequently, and the union and 
employers’ association also developed a sys- 
tem of continuous consultation through 
their joint west coast labor relations com- 
mittee. 

In addition to a disposition to agree rather 
than fight, the union and the association 
prepared carefully for the new agreement. 

Although the agreement was not signed 
until October of 1960, the union was taking 
stock of the situation more than 3 years 
before. The report of a union study com- 
mittee in 1957 was remarkably candid. 

“Our present policy,” the report said, “can 
be described as one of intermittent guerrilla 
warfare directed against all changes which 
we anticipate will reduce the need for men. 
Do we want to stick with our present policy 
of guerrilla resistance or do we want to adopt 
a more flexible policy in order to buy specific 
benefits in return?” 

The union, convinced for one thing that it 
could not stave off change forever, decided on 
the more flexible policy. 

The employers’ group, for its part, began a 
conformance program in 1958 to make the 
stevedoring contractors toe the line. The 
contractors usually are paid on a cost-plus 
basis by the association's member steamship 
companies; so the higher the contractors’ 
labor costs, the higher their fees. This gave 
them a vested interest in loose labor prac- 
tices. The employers’ association sent ob- 
servers to the docks and instituted a system 
of fines of up to $5,000 for contractors who 
allowed longshoremen to violate the terms of 
the labor agreement. 

In 1958 the union and the association froze 
the registration of so-called A longshore- 
men to avoid a buildup that would neces- 
sitate layoffs when restrictive practices were 
eliminated. The A men under the hiring- 
hall system used on the west coast have first 
chance at the available work. The available 
work is divided evenly between them under 
a rotational hiring system. Only A men 
are union members. When there is work 
left over, it goes to the B men, who are 
not union members, and finally to the casual 
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workers whose connection with the industry 
is marginal and who average 50 to 60 hours 
of work each year. 

Far from being starved for work, as many 
had feared they would be, the B men have 
been getting almost as much work as the 
A men under the new agreement. Their 
annual earnings in 1962 averaged $5,800, 
compared with $6,100 for the A men. 


BRIDGES URGES INNOVATIONS 


The attrition rate among longshoremen, 
partly due to the early retirement provision 
in the new agreement, has risen from 4 to 8 
percent a year since the agreement went 
into effect. 

Nor have the employers introduced innova- 
tions as rapidly and cut manpower require- 
ments as had been expected, partly because 
of the large investment required to buy con- 
tainers and cranes and modify ships to use 
the new methods. In fact, Mr. Bridges has 
been urging the employers to move faster. 
One of the benefits of the agreement prom- 
ised the union members was relief from 
heavy work and Mr, Bridges does not think 
they are realizing it fast enough. 

Attrition has cut the A list from about 
14,000 in recent years to about 10,500 today. 
Gang shortages have developed in some ports. 
For the first time since 1958, about 1,500 
men now are being added to the A list. 
The money from the fund has yet to be used 
to make good on the 35-hour pay guarantee. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS ON TUESDAY 
AND WEDNESDAY OF THIS WEEK 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Fiscal Affairs of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia be permitted to 
meet during the sessions of the Senate 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 28 and 
29, of this week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF ORVIL DRYFOOS, PRES- 
IDENT AND PUBLISHER OF THE 
NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it 
was with profound regret that I learned 
of the death of Mr. Orvil E. Dryfoos, the 
able and widely admired president and 
publisher of the New York Times. He 
was, as Herbert H. Lehman has simply 
described him, a great newspaperman 
and a great American. The loss of Mr. 
Dryfoos in the prime of his distinguished 
career is a tragedy which will truly be 
felt throughout the Nation. 

The passing of Mr. Dryfoos is felt with 
special sadness by those of us from Chat- 
tanooga, where the sister paper of the 
New York Times, the Chattanooga Times, 
is published. We remember with pride 
and affection that the man who took 
over as publisher of the Chattanooga 
Times in 1878, the late Adolph S. Ochs, 
later became publisher of the New York 
Times and molded it into the great news- 
paper that it continues to be today. 

It was in the same fine tradition of 
Mr. Ochs and subsequently of Mr. Dry- 
foos’ father-in-law, Mr. Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, that Mr. Dryfoos directed the 
New York Times until his death. Mr. 
Ochs, in his will, had written that it was 
the responsibility of the Times to be “an 
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independent newspaper, entirely fear- 
less, free of ulterior influence, and un- 
selfishly devoted to the public welfare 
without regard to individual advantage 
or ambition, the claims of party politics, 
or the voices of religious or personal 
prejudice and predilection.” When, a 
little more than 2 years ago, Mr. Dryfoos 
became publisher of the Times, he 
pledged publicly that he and his asso- 
ciates would maintain vigilantly the high 
standards set by his predecessors. 

And so he did. He bore his vast re- 
sponsibilities with great humility, in- 
cluding those which weighed upon him 
during the long and trying New York 
newspaper strike. He also bore his re- 
sponsibilities well. 

That Mr. Dryfoos was held in the 
highest esteem throughout the journal- 
ism profession is evidenced by the many 
editorial tributes which are being ac- 
corded him. One is the editorial ap- 
pearing in today’s Washington Post. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Orvi, E. Dryroos 

Orvil E. Dryfoos, president and publisher 
of the New York Times, in the new tradi- 
tion of newspaper proprietors and man- 
agers, was a man who chiefly found his 
creative fulfillment in fostering the creative 
gifts of others. He never had a byline in 
his own newspaper but he did not need one 
to prove his journalistic gifts to those who 
had occasion to know of his talents. His 
death Saturday, at the early age of 50, was 
a severe blow to newspaper colleagues who 
had confidently looked forward to great ac- 
complishment under the leadership which 
Dryfoos had so recently assumed. 

The role which he chose for himself was 
one that required greater restraint than the 
old-fashioned journalistic proprietors im- 
posed on themselves. It was the same role 
as that of the late Adolph Ochs, who reju- 
venated the New York Times, and the same 
as that of Arthur Hays Sulzburger, now 
chairman of the board, who as publisher so 
largely fashioned the present-day New York 
Times. It is one of the marks of the great 
influence of the paper that this new sort 
of proprietor has largely succeeded the old- 
time publishers who often combined the 
genius of circus owners and bankers. Their 
flamboyance and self-advertised personal 
idiosyncracies left no one in doubt about 
who was managing their newspapers. The 
new school of proprietor proceeds in ways 
that often leave the talents of the publisher 
largely undiscovered by the general public. 
So it was with Mr. Dryfoos but no one on 
the New York Times was unaware of the 
impact of his personality upon his institu- 
tion. This method of working not only 
suited the New York Times tradition, but it 
suited the personality of the newspaper's 
publisher. He clothed his very great jour- 
nalistic authority in a mild and modest 
demeanor that did not diminish his power 
and that made him, at the same time, a 
man greatly loved both in his own profes- 
sional community and in every other circle 
in which he moved. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have just come from 
the funeral of Mr. Dryfoos, where there 
was a representation of most distin- 
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guished citizens of the State of New York 
and other States, led by the Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor of New York. 

The solemnity and distinguished 
character of the services reflected the 
exemplary life and distinction of leader- 
ship quality of Orville Dryfoos, who was 
very dearly beloved in our State. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I read the excellent 
statement by the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York as published in 
the New York Times yesterday. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator from 
Tennessee include in his remarks the 
statements made by a great many distin- 
guished Americans? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed at the conclusion of this col- 
loquy the remarks made by several dis- 
tinguished Americans, as published in 
the New York Times of yesterday. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


From the New York (N. v.) Times, 
May 26, 1963] 
ORVIL E. Davroos DIES at 50; New York 
TIMES PUBLISHER 


Orvil E. Dryfoos, president and publisher 
of the New York Times, died of a heart ail- 
ment shortly after 3 a.m, yesterday in the 
Harkness Pavilion of the Columbia Presby- 
terian Medical Center. He was 50 years old. 

Mr. Dryfoos entered the hospital on April 
15. Two weeks earlier, at the end of the 114- 
day New York newspaper strike, he had gone 
to Puerto Rico for a rest. But while there 
he entered San Jorge Hospital at Santurce, 
near San Juan. 

Upon his return to New York, he went 
directly from the airport to the medical 
center. 

During his final illness he was in good 
spirits and replied cheerfully to get-well 
messages. He said he was getting a good rest 
and hoped to be back on the job soon. 

Mr. Dryfoos had had rheumatic heart dis- 
ease as a young man. He first learned of it 
when it prevented his acceptance for mili- 
tary service in World War II. 

Mr. Dryfoos is survived by his widow, three 
children, his mother and two brothers. Mrs. 
Dryfoos is the former Marian Effie Sulz- 
berger, oldest child of Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
and Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger. Mr. Dryfoos 
succeeded Mr. Sulzberger as president and 
publisher of the Times. Mr. Sulzberger is 
chairman of the board of the newspaper. 

The three Dryfoos children are Jacqueline 
Hays, born May 8, 1943; Robert Ochs, born 
November 4, 1944, and Susan Warms, born 
November 5, 1946. 

Mr. Dryfoos lived at 1010 Fifth Avenue, 
near 81st Street, and at Rock Hill, Stamford, 
Conn. His mother, the former Florence Levi, 
now Mrs. Myron G. Lehman, lives at Carlton 
House. His father, Jack A. Dryfoos, died at 
the age of 52 in 1937. His brothers are Don- 
ald Dryfoos, of 301 East 47th Street, and 
Hugh Dryfoos, of 969 Park Avenue. 

A funeral service will be held at 10 a.m. 
tomorrow at Temple Emanu-El, Fifth Avenue 
at 65th Street. The burial will be private. 
The family has requested that instead of 
sending flowers, friends make contributions 
to Dartmouth College, from which Mr. Dry- 
foos was graduated in 1934. 

Mr. Dryfoos took over the duties of pub- 
lisher of the Times from Mr. Sulzberger on 
April 25, 1961. He had been president of 
the New York Times Co. since 1957 and a 
director since 1954, when he was named vice 
president. 
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ng in 1943 he served as assistant 
to the publisher. For a year previously, he 
was on the Times’ local reportorial staff. 
It was in that capacity that he began news- 
room friendships that continued on a first- 
name basis for the rest of his life. 

Mr. Dryfoos brought to his associates a 
genial disposition and a warm good nature 
that showed itself in his ready smile. An 
adjective frequently applied to his appear- 
ance was “boyish.” 

At the same time, he brought to the news- 
paper a dedication and a steadiness of judg- 
ment that met a severe test in the 16-week 
newspaper strike, the longest and costliest 
in the industry in this city. 

The long negotiations were wearing on 
those who were to any degree involved. 
(During a lull, Mr. Dryfoos flew to Puerto 
Rico for a few days, but he was already 
feeling the effects of his illness and did not 
get the rest he had sought.) 

An informal, unpretentious man, the pub- 
lisher kept generally in the background dur- 
ing the tedious and sometimes rancorous 
talks. Yet he exerted a constant influence 
toward conciliation and a fair settlement. 

He kept in mind the situation of news- 
papers in a weaker position, whose sur- 
vival was threatened. There were times 
when he acted as a peacemaker and was 
instrumental in persuading negotiators to 
resume interrupted talks. 


MOBILIZED RESOURCES 


During the strike, the Times’ working 
personnel dropped from about 5,000 to 900. 
Mr. Dryfoos and his advisers mobilized the 
900 so that the newspaper could continue to 
publish its international and western edi- 
tions and maintain its ancillary services 
as far as possible. 

The 72 newspapers in the United States, 
Canada and overseas that subscribe to the 
New York Times News Service were given 
20,000 words a night. 

The Western edition of the Times, printed 
in Los Angeles since October 1, 1962, con- 
tinued to receive most of its 80,000 words a 
day from the New York office. 

The Western edition had been announced 
formally by the Times on October 31, 1961, 
after a year's study of the operation of the 
international edition, printed in Paris since 
October 1960. 

Mr. Dryfoos had taken a primary role in 
the groundwork for the Western edition; the 
decision to go ahead with it was one of the 
major steps taken during his administration 
as publisher. 

The international edition continued to re- 
ceive an average of 36,000 words a night 
during the strike. WQXR, the Time’s radio 
station, more than doubled its news broad- 
cast time. 

Throughout the long winter of dislocation, 
Mr. Dryfoos maintained contact with his 
staff, including those who were not at work. 

He wrote a letter to employees at their 
home addresses early in the shutdown. 
Some of them replied to Mr. Dryfoos to ex- 
press their appreciation of the tone of the 
letter. 

On March 9, he wrote again, promising “a 
warm welcome” when the strike was over. 
And on March 31, when employees finally 
returned to work, they found a letter repro- 
duced in Mr. Dryfoos’ handwriting, begin- 
ning: It's good to see you back at work.” 

To a friend, he wrote on March 14, when 
the end of the strike remained in doubt: 
“Certainly these ‘hundred days’ have been 
the most awful I have ever lived through.” 
And, in a scrapbook begun when he was ap- 
pointed publisher, a reproduction of the As- 
sociated Press bulletin, announcing the end 
of the strike, on March 31, lay yesterday at 
the top of a batch of unmounted material. 

Apart from an ability to maintain a per- 
sonal touch throughout his large organiza- 
tion, Mr. Dryfoos, as publisher strove to make 
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the Times more readable and more incisive 
while sacrificing none of the paper's compre- 
hensive news coverage. 

Mr. Dryfoos’ first act as publisher, an- 
nounced on April 25, 1961, was the appoint- 
ment of John B. Oakes as editor of the edi- 
torial page. He kept in close touch with Mr. 
Oakes on editorial policy. 

He also kept abreast of the daily news 
flow. He usually attended the daily news 
conference, at which the next morning's 
newspaper is planned. 

The publisher also bore a heavy responsi- 
bility for the economic health of the paper. 
The Times operated on a profit margin so 
modest that it sometimes astonished men 
in other lines of business. 

While Mr. Dryfoos, like Mr. Sulzberger and 
Adolph S. Ochs before him, felt that his 
primary task was to maintain the paper's 
independence and reliability, he also felt 
that it was necessary for the institutional 
strength and growth of the New York Times 
to improve its profit position. He made that 
one of his principal aims as publisher. 


MARRIED IN 1941 


Orvil Eugene Dryfoos joined the Times 6 
months after his marriage on July 8, 1941, 
to the Sulzbergers’ daughter. Mr. Sulzberger 
in 1935 had succeeded his own father-in- 
law, Mr. Ochs, as publisher. 

“I was sensible enough to marry the boss’ 
daughter,” Mr, Sulzberger once remarked to 
Mr. Dryfoos, “and you were, too.” 

e changed the course of Mr. Dry- 
foos’ career. A sociology major at Dart- 
mouth, he had obtained his bachelor of arts 
degree and then started as a runner in Wall 
Street. Eventually, he bought a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Mr. Sulzberger 
urged him to join the Times. 

“I was hesitant about coming in,” Mr. 
Dryfoos once recalled. “I was enjoying my 
work downtown and doing fairly well, con- 
sidering conditions then. When Mr. Sulz- 
berger spoke to me about it, I thought about 
it for some time before I made my decision.” 

When, having made his decision, and 
joined the Times, Mr. Dryfoos was put into 
the city room. For a year he worked as a 
cub reporter and once had an unbroken 
string of 17 night assignments—an ordeal 
that gave him a lasting distaste for after- 
dinner speeches. 

He also worked as a legman for more ex- 
perienced reporters. Late in March 1942, he 
accompanied two of them to an arms plant 
in Bridgeport, Conn., where an explosion 
had killed three persons and injured many. 


FOUND SATISFACTION 


It was an assignment that gave the Junior 
reporter great professional satisfaction. 

As a reporter he never got a byline—an 
omission he occasionally referred to later 
with mild regret. 

For a while, he was on the makeup desk. 
Then he was named assistant to Mr. Sulz- 
berger. As an executive observer, he accom- 
panied Times teams to every major party 
national convention, beginning in 1944. 

As an administrator, Mr. Dryfoos made an 
outstanding record at the Times. He knew 
how to delegate responsibility and at the 
same time how to master intricate details 
himself. But none of his ultimate respon- 
sibilities lessened his ease of manner with 
his staff. 

During the late hour negotiations in the 
Daily News strike last November that pre- 
ceded the citywide shutdown, Mr. Dryfoos 
never failed to chat with his own and other 
reporters assigned to the meetings. 

Orvil Dryfoos was born in New York on 
November 8, 1912. His father was in the 
textile business and was treasurer of a paper 
novelty manufacturing company. The boy 
was sent to the Horace Mann school, where 
he was on the soccer, tennis, and swimming 
teams. He also wrote a sports column called 
“The Dug Out” for the Horace Mann Record. 
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HONORARY DEGREE GRANTED 


From Horace Mann he went to Dartmouth. 
In 1957 Dartmouth granted him an honorary 
master of arts. 

Last June he received an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from Oberlin College. 

His first job was with the brokerage firm 
of Asiel & Co., where he remained for 3 
years. In 1937, as a partner in Sydney Lew- 
inson & Co., he purchased a seat on the 
Exchange. He was an active trader until 
the end of 1941, and gave up his seat on 
the Exchange 8 years later. 

A sketch of Mr. Dryfoos in the Times 
of April 26, 1961, on his appointment as pub- 
lisher, noted that he “is not known as a 
‘driving’ executive, although he can be firm 
when necessary,” and that “he prefers to vest 
responsibility in competent men and let 
them carry out the duties to which they 
have been assigned.” 

Mr. Ochs, publisher of the Times from 
1896 until his death on April 8, 1935, wrote 
in his will that it was the responsibility of 
the Times to be “an independent newspaper, 
entirely fearless, free of ulterior influence, 
and unselfishly devoted to the public wel- 
fare without regard to individual advantage 
or ambition, the claims of party politics, or 
the voices of religious or personal prejudice 
and predilection.” 

Under that will, Mr. Dryfoos eventually 
became one of three trustees controlling a 
majority of the voting stock of the Times. 
He succeeded Julius Ochs Adler, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, who died on Oc- 
tober 3, 1955. The two other trustees were 
Mr. and Mrs. Sulzberger. 


SETS FORTH GOAL 


In a personal statement on the editorial 
page on his first day as publisher, Mr. Dry- 
foos wrote: 

“I pledge that my associates and I will 
maintain vigilantly the high standards set 
by our predecessors.” 

Mr. Dryfoos became president of the com- 
pany in 1957, and Mr. Sulzberger, remain- 
ing as publisher, became board chairman, 
a new position in the organization, Mr. 
Sulzberger's retirement as publisher came 4 
years later. 

Mr. Dryfoos was active in civic, educational, 
philanthropic, and publishing industry pro- 
grams. He was a trustee of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and a lay trustee of Fordham University. 
He was a trustee and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

He served as a director of the New York 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, the Hun- 
dred Year Association of New York, the Fifth 
Avenue Association and the New York 
World's Fair 1964. 

In 1963, when he retired as a director 
of the Bureau of Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, he was awarded a bronze plaque 
for distinguished service to the newspaper 
business. 

AIDED RED CROSS 


In World War II he was vice chairman of 
the New York Red Cross Chapter’s Blood 
Donor Committee. This was the forerunner 
of the peacetime blood donor program. 

Mr. Dryfoos was a trustee of the Baron 
de Hirsch Fund. He belonged to the France- 
America Society, the American Australian 
Association, the Pan-American Society of the 
United States, the Pilgrims, and Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

He was a member of Congregation Emanu- 
El, 

His clubs included the Century Country 
of White Plains, the Dutch Treat, and the 
Century Association of 7 West 43d Street. 
His suburban address was 1219 Rockrimmon 
Road, Stamford. 

Mr. Dryfoos was president and director of 
the Interstate Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
(WQXR), and various Times subsidiaries. He 
headed the New York Times Foundation, a 
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corporation arranged for charitable purposes, 
and the New York Times Neediest Cases 
Fund. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, 
May 26, 1963] 
KENNEDY AND OTHER LEADERS EXPRESS 
SYMPATHY 


President Kennedy was among the many 
prominent persons from around the world 
who yesterday paid tribute to the late Orvil 
E. Dryfoos, publisher of the New York Times. 
The following are some of the many mes- 
sages received here: 

President Kennedy: “American journalism 
has lost one of its most distinguished figures 
today with the death of Orvil Dryfoos, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times. That great 
newspaper has suffered a serious loss, Mr. 
Dryfoos will be sorely missed by those who 
knew and admired his integrity, courage, and 
his deyotion to journalistic truth.” 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk: “I have 
learned with deep sadness of the untimely 
death of Mr. Orvil E, Dryfoos, president and 
publisher of the New York Times. His pass- 
ing is a profound loss to journalism, to the 
public whom he so well served, and to the 
many, like myself, who valued him as a per- 
sonal friend and a creative American.” 

Mayor Wagner: “I am shocked and sad- 
dened by the death of Orvil E. Dryfoos, who 
was an outstanding publisher, an outstand- 
ing citizen, and a friend whose memory I 
shall always cherish, He was a vital force 
in this community, a man who was never 
afraid to speak out for things in which he 
believed, and the good he did testifies to the 
kind of fine man that he was. Orvil Dryfoos 
was a man of broad interests, of penetrating 
viewpoint, of unchallengeable personal in- 
tegrity; and most of all, he was a man of 
warmth, wisdom, and compassion—the kind 
of man we are proud to know as friend. 
New York City mourns his g. All of 
us shall miss him greatly in the years to 
come.” 

Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. representative at 
the United Nations: “I am shocked by the 
death of this young and brilliant man. His 
promise in journalism was limitless and I 
have lost an old and dear personal friend.” 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall: 
“All of us in Washington who knew Orvil 
had the highest regard for his convictions 
and traits of character. By his thoughtful- 
ness and his deep interest in the large and 
small problems of the world in a sense he 
personified the best traditions of the New 
York Times. He was deeply interested in 
the things that add quality to life, and this 
also gave him special distinction. It is 
tragic that his service to the nation has 
ended in the very prime of life.” 

Herbert H. Lehman, former Senator and 
Governor: “I am deeply shocked and sad- 
dened to hear of the untimely passing of 
Orvil Dryfoos. I have known him for a 
great many years and had a great affection 
and admiration for him. He was a great 
newspaperman and a great American. He 
will be sorely missed not only by his family 
and his countless friends but by the entire 
community which he served so well, I send 
heartfelt sympathy to his family.” 

Senator Jacos K, Javits: “He was one of 
the finest of men. Already a leading pub- 
lisher, every sign pointed to greatness for him 
in his chosen field and in the unique position 
of his paper. We shall all miss a great and 
warm friend and an outstanding American,” 

Senator KENNETH B. KEATING: “Journalism 
has lost one of its most brilliant and distin- 
guished leaders. His death is a tragic loss 
not only to the New York Times but the en- 
tire profession which he so responsibly and 
nobly served. His friends and admirers, of 
whom I was privileged to be one, are deeply 
saddened.” 
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Bernard F. Gimbel, chairman of the board, 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc.: “In the untimely 
of Orvil E. Dryfoos, the newspaper 
world and the community has suffered a 
great loss. His character, ability and high 
sense of integrity and modesty, were in- 
spirations to all. He enjoyed the affection 
and respect of everyone who knew him and 
will be missed by many.” 

Jack I. Straus, chairman of the board of 
R. H. Macy & Co.: “Orvil’s death is a tragic 
blow to the newspaper profession, to the New 
York community and to the world. His bril- 
liant and courageous leadership of his great 
institution was testimony to his character 
and unique ability. We have lost one of 
our city’s great people and I have lost a fine 
personal friend.” 

Henry C. Alexander, chairman, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. “The death 
of Orvil Dryfoos in the prime of his dis- 

service to publishing and to 
the community is shocking and tragic. He 
filled with competence and unassuming 
modesty a place of high responsibility in 
the life and work of a great city. The con- 
dolence of all goes to his family and his as- 
sociates on the great loss they have suffered.” 

Rev. Dr. Julius Mark, senior rabbi, Con- 
gregation Emanu-El: “His untimely passing 
was a severe shock not only to his associates 
but to his host of friends. He carried on 
the fine traditions of the Times. He was 
respected in his profession and won the 
esteem of newspapermen not merely in this 
country but throughout the world. His 
passing at so early an age is a tragic blow. 
The hearts of his innumerable friends go 
out in sympathy to his wife, his children, 
and to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger.” 

Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, president, 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations: 
“We join with the many persons throughout 
the world in mourning the loss of a dis- 
tinguished leader in the field of journalism. 
His personal integrity and high ideals were 
refiected in the high standards for which the 
New York Times has come to be esteemed.” 

Very Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, rector and 
president, Fordham University: “New York 
and the publishing world have lost a very 
fine young leader who had a great vision 
and both the intellectual and moral stamina 
to do a great deal of good through the printed 
word. He had a very personal sympathy 
with good causes and he will be much missed 
by those of us who knew him and who are 
grateful to him for the fine example he gave 
in a very important sphere. This university 
is particularly sorry to lose him because he 
was a very cherished member of our board 
of lay trustees.” 

Trustees of Dartmouth College: “The 
trustees of Dartmouth College have lost in 
Orvil E. Dryfoos a beloved colleague. The 
warmth of his heart and the range of his 
knowledge were remarkable. In academic 
life, he remained in touch with the world 
that gives substance to the mind, but he 
never lost sight of the spiritual aspirations 
that give meaning to practical affairs. 
Dartmouth College will be ever in his debt, 
not merely for what he did, but also for 
what he was. His life was a noble example 
of what it means to be a liberally educated 

Dr. John S. Dickey, president of Dart- 
mouth College: “I have never known pri- 
vate responsibility to be borne as a public 
trust with more grace and greater fidelity 
than he brought to the leadership of the 
Times. Dartmouth College was the bene- 
ficiary of his devoted trusteeship. All who 
knew him were enriched by the generosity 
of his spirit.” 

Howard S. Cullman, honorary chairman, 
Port of New York Authority and president 
of Cullman Brothers, Inc.: “America has lost 
a great citizen and an outstanding, public- 
spirited publisher. I have lost a warm per- 
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sonal friend, whom I have admired all his 
life.” 

John Hay Whitney, editor in chief and 
publisher of the New York Herald Tribune: 
“No one knows a man quite as well as his 
competitors, and in the 2 years since he 
assumed control of the New York Times, we 
at the Herald Tribune came to know and 
admire Orvil Dryfoos. He was an asset to 
his newspaper. He presided over its recent 
expansion to the West Coast and he helped 
to maintain its finest qualities. But more 
than that, he was an asset to the entire 
newspaper community in this city and in 
the Nation as a man of good will, good taste, 
and constant interest in the value and func- 
tion of news. For that, and more for the 
fine human qualities that made him a friend, 
we shall miss him.” 

Paul Miller, president of the Associated 
Press and the Gannett Newspapers: “I am 
shocked to learn of Orvil's passing. He was 
a wonderful friend and a dedicated pub- 
lisher who put the call of his many respon- 
sibilities to his newspaper ahead of every- 
thing else. He will be sadly missed by 
many.” 

Pierre Lazareff, publisher and editor of 
France-Soir: “The death of Orvil Dryfoos 
throws newspapermen and newspapers 
throughout the world into cruel mourning. 
The New York Times and the one who was 
its most recent animator are examples and 
guides for our entire profession.” 

Henry L. Lambert, president of the New 
York Board of Trade: “His services not only 
to the Times, which he served so well, but 
to the community as well, will be missed.” 

Mims Thomason, president of United Press 
International: “Not only his family and the 
New York Times, but the entire profession, 
has suffered a great loss in the death of 
Orvil Dryfoos. It is twice a tragedy that 
his passing should have occurred so early in 
an already outstanding career.“ 

Walter Thayer, president of the New York 
Herald Tribune: “Orvil Dryfoos and I became 
warm friends under one of the most difficult 
situations our newspapers, or the newspapers 
of this city, have ever faced: the long, 
drawn-out strikes that ended only 2 months 
ago. In that time, when public and private 
demands were at odds, when the need was 
for understanding and breadth of outlook, 
he showed himself to all involved as a man 
of deep personal integrity and complete self- 
lessness. His concern had become the whole 
of the newspaper industry in the city and 
the Nation and he gave of himself unstint- 
ingly to solve its problems. To all those who 
dealt with him he was generous, intelligent 
and fine. His sudden passing is a sharp 
personal loss, It is a loss, too, to New York 
and to the Nation of which he was a leading 
citizen.” 

Richard D. Peters, editor of the New York 
World-Telegram and the Sun: “This is a 
great loss for American journalism. Mr. 
Dryfoos had wonderful enthusiasm for every- 
thing about newspapers and the men and 
women working with them.” 

F. M. Flynn, president of the Daily News: 
“Orvil’s death is a deeply saddening shock 
to me. He was a loyal friend, a kind and 
generous person of great character. His 
firm belief in a strong and free press caused 
him to give untiringly of his time and ability 
to newspaper problems. The long hours and 
endless seeking for fair solutions to the re- 
cent labor controversies undoubtedly placed 
a heavy toll on his health. Newspapermen 
everywhere will share the loss which his as- 
sociates at the New York Times must suffer. 
My most sincere and hearfelt sympathy is 
extended to Marian and other members of 
Orvil’s family.” 

Miles H. Wolff, acting president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors and 
executive editor of the Greensboro (N.C.) 
Daily News: “The death of Orvil E. Dryfoos 
is a blow to American journalism. Although 
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he was head of the New York Times only 
a short time, he had demonstrated that he 
was a worthy successor to Arthur H. Sulz- 
berger and the late Adolph S. Ochs. His 
ability had brought him recognition as a 
leader in the newspaper industry. The 
American Society of Newspaper Editors joins 
the Nation in sympathy to his family and 
his associates on the New York Times.” 

Donald B. Abert, executive vice president 
and general manager of the Milwaukee 
Journal: “The Journal Company certainly 
extends its sympathy to the Times. It is a 
great shock to learn of the death of Mr. 
Dryfoos. His death is a great loss to the 
newspaper industry.” 

Jack Tarver, chairman of the board of 
the Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Journal and Constitu- 
tion: “Mr. Dryfoos was one of the ablest 
working newspapermen I ever knew. He 
was a member of our board and I came 
to rely on him and his instinctive in- 
sight into our problems. As publisher of 
the New York Times, it would have been 
easy for him not to care about the problems 
of smaller papers but he showed that he did 
care and that he had an overall understand- 
ing of the industry. He had a tremendous 
grasp not only of the obligations of a news- 
paper but also of what it must have to 
serve the public and its readers.” 

Harold L. Bache, of Bache & Co.: “His 
devotion and accomplishments in the field 
of journalism will remain an inspiring ex- 
ample for many future generations.” 

Dr. J. George Harrar, president, Rocke- 
feller Foundation: “The tragic and untimely 
death of Orvil Dryfoos is an irreparable loss 
to much more than the world of journalism. 
Mr. Dryfoos has been one of the clearest 
voices in the Nation in support of progres- 
sive effort towards the solution of problems 
involving race relations and equality of op- 
portunity for all. As a trustee of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, he was a sensitive but 
strong and wise force. All of us share with 
his family a deep sense of personal sorrow.” 

George D. Woods, president of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction: “Orvil 
Dryfoos had great integrity and a kindly, 
sympathetic, understanding character with 
a fine training under his predecessor and 
father-in-law, Arthur Hays Sulzberger. He 
was at the threshold of a constructive career 
as one of our great newspaper publishers. 
His influence for sound liberalism and toler- 
ance in national and international problems 
will be sorely missed. His family and friends 
have suffered a tragic and untimely loss.” 

Barrett McGurn, president of the Over- 
seas Press Club: “Members of the Overseas 
Press Club stricken at tragic news. Sincerest 
condolences.” 

The Newspaper Guild of New York: “Mr. 
Dryfoos will ever be remembered by Guild 
members at the Times as an understanding 
and sympathetic employer, and by news- 
papermen everywhere as a publisher of vi- 
sion who boldly expanded his great news- 
paper to national and international scope 
against the tide of so many newspaper clos- 
ings.” 

John Costello, chairman of the Times unit 
of the Newspaper Guild: “We will remember 
Mr. Dryfoos for his friendly ways and his 
many acts of personal kindness.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
death of Orvil E. Dryfoos brings a tre- 
mendous loss, both to journalism and 
to the Nation. The publisher of the 
New York Times was renowned for the 
guidance he provided his newspaper and 
for the interest and dedication he gave 
to his city, State, and Nation. 

Personally, he will remain in my 
memory as one of the towering figures 
of our time in the field he so richly 
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honored by his gifts of spirit, of intellect, 
and of personal dedication. 

Professionally, the excellence of the 
Times is its own eloquent testimonial to 
his genius as a newspaper executive. 

Publicly, his devotion to serving the 
best interests of the people and his self- 
less efforts in the public service have won 
him the gratitude and respect of count- 
less numbers the Nation over. 

I join with the world in mourning his 
death. 


VISIT TO TENNESSEE BY PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, May 18, my State of Tennes- 
see was honored by an all-too-brief visit 
by President Kennedy. I believe it was 
the first visit to Tennessee by a Presi- 
dent in office since the administration 
of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The welcome given President Kennedy 
was one of the warmest and most enthu- 
siastic that I have ever seen the people 
of Tennessee give a distinguished visitor. 
Some 250,000 persons turned out to greet 
him during the approximately 3 hours 
he was in the capital of our State. 

The high point of his visit, of course, 
was the President’s speech before about 
33,000 persons at Dudley Field, the Van- 
derbilt University stadium. He spoke on 
the occasion of the 90th anniversary of 
Vanderbilt. Not only was the speech 
interrupted many times by applause, but 
it was hailed by many distinguished 
Tennesseans as a great declaration of 
human rights and responsibilities. For 
example, Dr. Alexander Heard, the chan- 
cellor of Vanderbilt, called it “an educa- 
tional state paper of the first impor- 
tance.” I am confident that it will be 
quoted for many years. 

Mr. President, the entire proceedings 
at the Vanderbilt stadium, including the 
President’s address as actually delivered, 
have been recorded in the Vanderbilt 
Gazette of May 22, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this report be printed at 
this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Vanderbilt Gazette, May 22, 1963] 
AN ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES COMMEMORATING THE FOUNDING OF 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY—RECORD OF THE 

PROCEEDINGS AT VANDERBILT STADIUM, May 

18, 1963 

Chancellor ALEXANDER Hearp (presiding). 
Please remain seated while the Reverend 
William C. Finch, Dean of the Divinity 
School of Vanderbilt University, gives the 
invocation. 

Dean WILLIAN C. FINCH. Almighty and 
Eternal God, we thank thee for the vision 
of the founders of this university, for the 
high purpose of its creation in a time of 
national crisis, that unity might be restored 
and the peoples of this country be made one. 
We praise Thee for all who have shared in 
its service across these years and we pray 
Thy continued blessing upon Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity as it moves into ever-enlarging 
service. 

O God, bless our country. Upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and all those in 
authority let Thy benediction rest. In 
this day, alike of our peril and our oppor- 
tunity, lift us up to be a force for freedom, 
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for righteousness, and for peace. Above all, 
grant us a spirit of service which will abolish 
pride of place and inequity of opportunity. 

Through Jesus Christ. Amen, 

Chancellor Heard. Ladies and gentlemen, 
Vanderbilt University welcomes you to this 
celebration of the 90th anniversary of 
its founding. We welcome especially the 
students and faculties of the schools, and 
colleges, and universities of Nashville and 
Tennessee. Vanderbilt is glad to be situated 
in a congenial city of many educational in- 
stitutions. We have invited the chief ex- 
ecutive of each of this community’s 13 other 
institutions of higher learning to sit with 
our guest, on the platform, as a symbol of 
our welcome to them and of their welcome 
to him. 

Vanderbilt is a private university in the 
public service, Weare pleased that our guest 
chose to visit this State on the 30th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the congressional act 
creating the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
This act has made the name of Tennessee 
known in every spot on the globe where na- 
tions struggle for orderly and comprehensive 
development of their human and natural 
resources, under conditions of political liber- 
ty and economic opportunity, for the benefit 
of all the people. The three directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority are here with us 
on the platform. [Applause.] 

It is our pleasure to share this occasion 
with the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. Ina 
few minutes, when the Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces speaks to you, he will 
begin excavation for the Cordell Hull Dam 
near Carthage, Tenn., by pressing a key that 
will explode the first- charge of dynamite 
at the construction site. Nearer by, work 
on the Percy Priest Dam will also begin in 
the immedate future. These 2 projects 
are the seventh and eighth units in a sys- 
tem of 14 dams and reservoirs in the 
Corps of Engineers’ program for the develop- 
ment of our Cumberland River Basin. I will 
ask four persons on the platform to stand, 
and I ask you to withhold your recognition 
until all of them have done so. 

Mrs. J. Percy Priest, whose husband for 
many years represented this district in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. Walter K. Wilson, chief of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

Brig. Gen. Walter P. Leber, division engi- 
neer for the Ohio River. 

Col. James B. Newman III, division engi- 
neer for the Nashville District. [Applause.] 

You will see in your program the names 
of persons who have been asked to add dis- 
tinction to this occasion by their presence 
on the platform. They represent many 
phases of our political system through which 
the people of the United States govern them- 
selves. I wish to ask certain of these to 
stand, after which you may give them a 
cheer. 

The leader of the most significant current 
innovation in local government in America, 
the mayor of Metropolitan Nashville, the 
Honorable Beverly Briley. 

Members of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives from Tennessee: The Honorable Ross 
Bass, the Honorable Rosert A. Everett, the 
Honorable Joe L. Evins, the Honorable 
RICHARD FULTON. [Applause.] 

I also ask to stand the following Senators 
of the United States: The Honorable ESTES 
KEFAUVER, Of Tennessee; the Honorable AL- 
BERT GORE, of Tennessee; the Honorable 
Lister HILL, of Alabama; the Honorable 
JOHN Sparkman, of Alabama. And finally, 
the Governor of Tennessee, the Honorable 
Frank G. Clement. [Applause.] 

Ninety years ago Vanderbilt University 
was born. It was born of a need, deeply 
felt; of a vision, clearly held; and of the es- 
sential means, wisely provided. The educa- 
tional poverty of a section was a liability of 
the Nation. To help meet the need, a far- 
sighted bishop projected a university, as he 
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said, “of the highest order.” To build and 
endow such a university, Commodore Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt made a well-informed do- 
nation. Our country, rent by a civil war, 
needed desperately to be united. Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, a northerner, suggested his 
p when he said: 

“If Vanderbilt University shall through 
its infiuence contribute to strengthening the 
ties which should exist between all sections 
of our common country, I shall feel that it 
has accomplished one of the objects that 
led me to take an interest in it.” 

In the 90 years since, this institution has 
become a university with complex educa- 
tional missions. It views the Nation as its 
campus and the world as its proper concern. 
Its students come here from all States in 
the Union and from many nations around 
the globe. It occupies a significant place 
in the community of American universities— 
these universities that have become the most 
effective agents of our highest national pur- 
pose: a just, enlightened, and productive 
life. Its achievement and its hopes spring 
from the labor and the devotion of many. 
They spring from the talent and dedication 
of its facilities and staffs, of its trustees, of its 
alumni, of its friends everywhere, and from 
the loyal support of this community where 
it lives. The university’s hopes, and their 
fulfillment, have been the special concern of 
descendants of Commodore Vanderbilt. For 
individual achievement and philanthropy 
over multiple generations this famous family 
has few parallels in our history. Many Van- 
derbilts, over many decades, have given of 
themselves and their substance to this uni- 
versity in a glowing expression of social 
responsibility. 

First among these is the present leader of 
the university's board of trust, Mr. Harold 
Stirling Vanderbilt, great-grandson of the 
founder. He has, to the regret of us all, been 
forced by illness to cancel his plans to at- 
tend these ceremonies and to present our 
guest, who is his friend of over 20 years. To 
represent all of the Vanderbilt family, we 
are honored to have on the platform two of 
its members, the Honorable William H. Van- 
derbilt, president of the Citizens’ Research 
Foundation and former Governor of Rhode 
Island, and his son, William H. Vanderbilt, 
Jr. We will be grateful if these two gentle- 
men will stand so that you may see them to 
acknowledge their presence. [Applause.] 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, Vanderbilt 
University welcomes to its campus and pre- 
sents to you the President of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

President JOHN F, KENNEDY, Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Vanderbilt, Senator 
Kefauver, Senator Gore, Congressman Ful- 
ton, Congressman Evins, Congressman Bass, 
Congressman Everett, distinguished guests, 
members of the judiciary, the Army Corps of 
Engineers of the Tennessee Valley, I first of 
all want to express my warm appreciation to 
the Governor and the mayor of this State 
and city and to the people for a very gen- 
erous welcome. And particularly to all those 
young men and women who lined the streets 
and played their music for us as we drove in 
to the stadium. We are glad they are here 
with us and we feel the musical future of 
this city and State is assured. [Applause.] 

Many things bring us together today. We 
are saluting the 90th anniversary of Vander- 
bilt University, which has grown from a 
small Tennessee university and institution 
to one of our Nation's greatest, with seven 
different colleges, and with more than half 
of its 4,200 students from outside of the State 
of Tennessee. 

And we are saluting the 30th anniversary 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
transformed a parched, depressed, and fiood- 
ravaged region into a fertile, productive 
center of industry, science, and agriculture. 
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We are saluting—by initiating construc- 
tion of a dam in his name—a great Tennes- 
see statesman, Cordell Hull [applause], the 
father of reciprocal trade, the grandfather 
of the United Nations, the Secretary of State 
who presided over the transformation of this 
Nation from a life of isolation and almost 
indifference to a state of responsible world 
leadership. 

And, finally, we are saluting—by the rec- 
ognition of a forthcoming dam in his name— 
J. Percy Priest [applause], a former colleague 
of mine in the House of Representatives who 
represented this district, this State, and this 
Nation in the Congress for 16 turbulent 
years, years which witnessed the crumbling 
of empires, the splitting of the atom, the 
conquest of one threat to freedom and the 
emergence of still another. 

If there is one unchanging theme that 
runs throughout these separate stories, it 
is that everything changes but change itself. 
We live in an age of movement and change, 
both evolutionary and revolutionary, both 
good and eyil—and in such an age a univer- 
sity has a special obligation to hold fast to 
the best of the past and move fast to the 
best of the future, 

Nearly a hundred years ago Prince Bis- 
marck said that one-third of the students 
of German universities broke down from 
overwork, another third broke down from 
dissipation, and the other third ruled Ger- 
many. I do not know which third of the 
student body of Vanderbilt is here today, but 
Iam confident we are talking to the future 
rulers of Tennessee and America in the spirit 
of this university. [Applause.] 

The essence of Vanderbilt is still learn- 
ing—the essence of its outlook is still liber- 
ty—and Hberty and learning will be and 
must be the touchstones of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and of any free university in this 
country or the world. 

I say two touchstones—yet they are almost 
inseparable, inseparable if not indistinguish- 
able, For liberty without learning is always 
in peril, and learning without liberty is al- 
ways in vain. This State, this city, this 
campus have stood long for both human 
rights and human enlightenment—and let 
that forever be true. 

This Nation is now engaged in a continu- 
ing debate about the rights of a portion of its 
citizens. That will go on, and those rights 
will expand, until the standard first forged 
by the Nation's founders has been reached 
and all Americans enjoy equal opportunity 
and liberty under law. [Applause.] 

But this Nation was not founded solely 
on the principle of citizen rights. Equally 
important—though too often not discussed— 
is the citizen's responsibility. [Applause.] 
For our privileges can be no greater than 
our obligations. But the question of our 
rights can endure no longer than the per- 
formance of our responsibilities. Each can 
be neglected only at the peril of the other, 

I speak to you today, therefore, not of 
your rights as Americans but of your respon- 
sibilities. They are many in number and 
different in nature. They do not rest with 
equal weight upon the shoulders of all. 
Equality of opportunity does not mean 
equality of responsibility. All Americans 
must be responsible citizens, but some must 
be more responsible than others, by virtue 
of their public or their private positions, 
their role in the family or community, their 
prospects for the future or their legacy from 
the past. Increased responsibility goes with 
increased ability—for those to whom much 
is given, much is required.” 

Commodore Vanderbilt recognized this 
responsibility—and his recognition made 
possible the establishment of a great insti- 
tution of learning for which he will be long 
remembered after his steamboats and rail- 
roads have been forgotten, 
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I speak in particular, therefore, of the 
responsibility of the educated citizen—in- 
cluding the students, the faculty, and the 
alumni of this great institution. The crea- 
tion and maintenance of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, like that of all great universities, has 
required considerable effort and expenditure, 
And I cannot believe that all of this was 
undertaken merely to give this school’s grad- 
uates an economic advantage in the life 
struggle. [Applause.] 

“Every man sent out from a university,” 
sald Professor Woodrow Wilson, “should be 
a man of his nation, as well as a man of his 
time.” 

You have responsibility, in short, to use 
your talent for the benefit of the society 
which helped develop those talents. You 
must decide, as Goethe put it, whether you 
will be an anvil or a hammer, whether you 
will give to the world in which you are 
reared and educated the broadest possible 
benefits of that education. 

Of the many special obligations incumbent 
upon an educated citizen, I would cite three 
as outstanding: your obligation to the pur- 
suit of learning; your obligation to serve the 
public; your obligation to uphold the law, 

If the pursuit of learning is not defended 
by the educated citizen, it will not be de- 
fended at all. For there will always be those 
who scoff at intellectuals, who cry out against 
research, who seek to limit our educational 
system. Modern cynics and skeptics see no 
more reason for landing a man on the 
moon—which we shall do [applause]—than 
the cynics and skeptics of half a millennium 
ago saw for the discovery of this country. 
They see no harm in paying those to whom 
they entrust the minds of their children 
a smaller wage than they pay to those to 
whom they entrust the care of their 
plumbing. 

But the educated citizen knows how much 
more there is to know. He knows that 
knowledge is power, more so today than 
ever before. 

He knows that only an educated and in- 
formed people will be a free people—that 
the ignorance of one voter in a democracy 
imperils the security of all—and that if we 
can, as Jefferson put it, “enlighten the people 
generally * * * tyranny and the oppressions 
of mind and body will vanish, like evil 
spirits at the dawn of day.” And, therefore, 
the educated citizen has a special obligation 
to encourage the pursuit of learning, to pro- 
mote exploration of the unknown, to pre- 
serve the freedom of inquiry, to support the 
advancement of research, and to assist at 
every level of government the improvement 
of education for all Americans, from grade 
school to graduate school. 

Secondly, the educated citizen has an ob- 
ligation to serve the public. He may be a 
precinct worker or President. He may give 
his talents at the courthouse, the statehouse, 
the White House. He may be a civil servant 
or a Senator, a candidate or a campaign 
worker, a winner or a loser. But he must 
be a participant and not a spectator. 
[Applause.] 

“At the Olympic games,” Aristotle wrote, 
“it is not the finest and strongest men who 
are crowned, but they who enter the lists— 
for out of these the prize men are selected. 
So, too, in life, of the honorable and the 
good, it is they who act who rightly win the 
prizes.” I urge all of you today, especially 
those who are students, to act, to enter the 
lists of public service and rightly win—or 
lose—the prize. 

For we can have only one form of aristoc- 
racy in this country, as Jefferson wrote long 
ago when rejecting John Adams’ suggestion 
of an artificial aristocracy of wealth and 
birth. It is, he wrote, the natural aristocracy 
of character and talent, and the best form of 
government, he added, was that which 
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selected these men for positions of responsi- 
bility. 

I would hope that all educated citizens 
would fulfill this obligation—in politics, in 
government, here in Nashville, here in this 
State, in the Peace Corps, in the Foreign 
Service, in the Government service, in the 
Tennessee Valley, in the world. You will 
find the pressures greater than the pay. You 
may endure more public attack than support. 
But you will have the unequalled satisfac- 
tion of knowing that your character and 
talent are contributing to the direction and 
success of this free society. 

Third, and finally, the educated citizen has 
an obligation to uphold the law. This is the 
obligation of every citizen in a free and 
peaceful society—but the educated citizen 
has a special responsibility by the virtue of 
his greater understanding. For whether he 
has ever studied history or current events, 
ethics or civics, the rules of a profession or 
the tools of a trade, he knows that only a 
respect for the law makes it possible for free- 
men to dwell together in peace and progress. 

He knows that law is the adhesive force in 
the cement of society, creating order out of 
chaos and coherence in place of anarchy. He 
knows that for one man to defy a law or 
court order he does not like is to invite 
others to defy those which they do not like, 
leading to a breakdown of all justice and all 
order. He knows, too, that every fellow man 
is entitled to be regarded with decency and 
treated with dignity. Any educated citizen 
who seeks to subvert the law, to suppress 
freedom, or to subject other human beings 
to acts that are less than human, degrades 
his inheritance, ignores his learning, and be- 
trays his obligation. 

Certain other societies may respect the 
rule of force—we respect the rule of law. 
[Applause.] 

The Nation—indeed, the whole world— 
has watched recent events in the United 
States with alarm and dismay. No one can 
deny the complexity of the problem involved 
in assuring to all of our citizens their full 
rights as Americans. But no one can gain- 
say the fact that the determination to secure 
these rights is in the highest tradition of 
American freedom. 

In these moments of tragic disorder, a 
special burden rests on the educated men 
and women of our country to reject the 
temptations of prejudice and violence and 
to reaffirm the values of freedom and law on 
which our free society depend. 

When, 90 years ago, Bishop McTyeire 
proposed to Commodore Vanderbilt, the 
establishment of a university, he said, 
“Commodore, our country has been torn to 
pieces by a civil war * *. We want to re- 
pair this damage.” And Commodore Van- 
derbilt retorted, “I want to unite this coun- 
try, and all sections of it, so that all our 
people will be one.” 

His response—his recognition of his obli- 
gation and opportunity—gave Vanderbilt 
University not only an endowment but also 
a mission. Now, 90 years later, in a time of 
tension, it is more important than ever to 
unite this country and strengthen these ties 
so that all of our people will be one. 

Ninety years from now, I have no doubt 
that Vanderbilt University will still be ful- 
filling this mission. [Applause.] It will 
still uphold learning, encourage public serv- 
ice, and teach respect for the law. It will 
neither turn its back on truth and wisdom 
nor turn its face from newborn challenge. 
It will still pass on to the youth of our land 
the full meaning of their rights and their 
responsibilities. And it will still be teach- 
ing the truth—the truth that makes us free, 
and will keep us free. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

Chancellor Hearp. The President will 
now press the key that will explode the 
charge that will begin excavation of the 
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Cordell Hull Dam. [Loud sound of explo- 
sion transmitted from damsite over public 
address system.] 

President KENNEDY. Really, it shows how 
easy it is to be President. 

Chancellor HEARD. These exercises now 
stand adjourned. 


PROPOSAL TO MAKE KNOXVILLE, 
TENN., AN OPEN CITY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
May 15, the Knoxville News-Sentinel 
published an editorial entitled, Let's 
Make Knoxville an Open City.” The 
editorial called for a solution to discrim- 
ination in Knoxville “by common consent 
and not by force.” 

I commend the News-Sentinel for pro- 
posing this thoughtful, conscientious ap- 
proach to a problem that has plagued 
many areas of our country, in both the 
South and the North. By this editorial, 
which has received much acclaim in let- 
ters to the editor since it was published, 
the News-Sentinel is rallying the same 
kind of courageous community leader- 
ship that such newspapers as the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar and the Nashville 
Tennessean, among others, have inspired 
for coping with similar problems in their 
areas of Tennessee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the News- 
Sentinel be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler’s MAKE KNOXVILLE AN OPEN CITY 

Let's open up. 

The time has come when Knoxville, an all- 
American city, opened up to all Americans. 
We are convinced of this and urge it upon 
this community. 

This means admit everybody to every place 
that caters to the general public—to the 
movies, the stores, the hotels, motels, and 
to the private hospitals. 

And let’s do it by common consent and not 
by force. This calls for leadership from 
Knoxvillians of all races and faiths—from 
the mayor and other public officials, civic 
clubs, the churches, the educators, and above 
all the business and professional people. 
There will be difficulties, yes, but what are 
difficulties to a city whose people in recent 
years have given Knoxville its nationally 
famous facelift with an auditorifum-coli- 
seum, mall, promenade, and the many other 
physical and esthetic achievements? It can 
be done and we believe the time is now. 

We are weary and ashamed of the violence 
which occurred in Little Rock, New Orleans, 
Albany, Greenwood, Birmingham, and Nash- 
ville. A new industry will think long and 
hard before opening in any of them. Knox- 
ville can avoid this by taking down no ad- 
mittance signs and becoming an all-Ameri- 
can city. 

Our local schools are on the way to de- 
segregation. All of our public, tax-supported 
facilities are open to everyone. But many of 
our eating places still bar Negroes. So do 
our movies, even though Nashville and At- 
lanta theaters admit them. 

This newspaper contends that private con- 
cerns are entitled under law to admit whom 
they please and bar whom they please. But 
most who bar Negroes do so because they fear 
the loss of their white customers. We would 
like to see a concerted community move- 
ment to persuade all business establishments 
to open their doors to everyone, and a like 
movement pledging all customers to patron- 
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ize these establishments. We urge men and 
women of good faith to take up this chal- 
lenge and give it a try. 

Meanwhile, pickets, disband. Even if your 
resistance is passive, it will get out of hand. 
Look at Birmingham. Look at Nashville. 

Discrimination in use of facilities open to 
the public cannot be harbored by anyone who 
really believes in either the Christian re- 
ligion or the Constitution of the United 
States—or in democracy. Knoxville has a 
chance to prove that she is not only an all- 


American city, but a southern one. The true 
southerner was a gentleman. 
“GENERAL PATTON, OLD ‘BLOOD 


AND GUTS’, HAD ANOTHER SIDE! 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR BOGGS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Senate breakfast 
group, our esteemed colleague, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Boccs], delivered an excellent ad- 
dress regarding the late Gen. George 
Patton, dealing with some of the per- 
sonal facets of his life. As always, the 
remarks of the Senator from Delaware 
were extremely worthwhile. In this in- 
stance, he presented, in a most clear 
and attractive way, valuable thoughts 
about this fine soldier. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, so that they may thus be shared 
with all Senators and the public. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GENERAL PATTON—OLD “BLOOD AND GUrs“ 
HAD ANOTHER SIDE 


(Remarks by Senator J. CALEB Boccs at 
Senate breakfast group, May 22, 1963) 


Major C»oper’s achievement, his appear- 
ance yesterday before the joint session, and 
his humble and modest manner—with his 
deep reliance upon God—I am sure have been 
an inspiration to all. 

We could dwell this morning on Major 
Cooper’s faith and courage, but I planned 
my talk around another military man in 
recognition of our Armed Forces and ob- 
servance of Armed Forces Day. We are all 
living in dangerous times of conflict and 
revolution and of exciting new adventure, 
each of us fighting a battle every day in 
one way or another. Steadfast faith in 
God is essential, and I thought we might 
find some encouragement in the spiritual 
experience of an unusual man best known 
as a hot war battle leader. 

The men is Gen. George Patton, who did 
his utmost to live up to his “Blood and 
Guts” nickname. He was so colorful, in 
fact, that the spiritual side of his nature 
has been almost completely obscured in the 
Popular impression of him. 

A little story will help illustrate the 
point. 

At one time in Europe a dozen clergymen 
visited his 3d Army Headquarters. They 
were surprised, because of General Patton's 
rough and tough reputation, to be treated 
with dignity and courtesy. As the interview 
neared its end, Patton apparently sensed the 
clergymen felt something was lacking. 

At this point one of them noticed a Bible 
cn Patton's desk. 

“General, do you read the Bible?” he 
asked. 

To which the General quickly shot back: 
“Dammit, I read it every day.” 

Apparently the clergymen left with the 
feeling that the general had at least in part 
lived up to his crusty character. 
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I felt something of the same reaction as 
these clergymen when I was privileged to be 
a part of General Patton’s command in the 
European Theater. At the time I was a 
divizion staff officer, and remember that when 
I first had the occasion to be at a dinner 
with General Patton, he displayed a kind and 
gracious manner. It wan difficult to fit this 
in with the stories which were always 
circulating about his tendency to “chew out” 
a subordinate and even be critical of higher 
ups. 

As time went on, I came to appreciate 
the fact that there were actually two Gen- 
eral Pattons. y 

On public view was the spit-and-polish 
general with the colorful uniform and ever- 
present pistols, leading his men with dash 
and a bold disdain for his own safety. 
This was the tough-bitten, two-fisted man 
who knew one battle plan—‘attack” and 
one goal—“victory.” 

But to his friends and family General Pat- 
ton was another man—kind, compassionate, 
and deeply religious. He had a faith suf- 
cient to move the mountains of obstacles 
between his army and victory. 

Another story helps illuminate this faith. 

Rain had mired down his 3d Army at a 
critical point in France. General Patton 
knew he needed help, and he summoned a 
chaplain to his tent. One version of the 
exchange between the two goes this way: 

“Father,” said the general bluntly, “I never 
bother the Lord for help unless it’s some- 
thing pretty important. Well, this is one 
time I need help. This rain is beating hell 
out of us worse than the Nazis. I want it 
to stop.” 

The chaplain raised his eyebrows in dis- 
belief. “General, you certainly don’t expect 
me to stop it.” 

“By God, I'll say I do,“ the general retorted. 
“You're my liaison man with ‘Supreme Head- 
quarters“ up there.“ He pointed to the 
heavens. “Now you get to work and rustle 
up a powerful prayer that we can pass out 
to the men.” 

“But General Patton,” the badly shaken 
chaplain protested, “it—it just can't be 
done. It isn’t right.” 

In rather forceful language, Patton in- 
sisted it was right, and what’s more he would 
be getting another chaplain if it wasn’t 
done right. 

At this the chaplain went back to his tent. 
A few hours later the prayer was delivered 
to the general’s headquarters. 

Patton read it carefully: 

“Almighty and most merciful Father, we 
beseech Thee humbly, of Thy great goodness, 
to restrain these immoderate rains with 
which we have to contend. Grant us fair 
weather for battle. Graciously harken to 
us as soldiers who call upon Thee that, 
armed with Thy power, we may advance 
from victory to victory and crush the oppres- 
sion and wickedness of our enemies, and 
establish Thy justice among men and na- 
tions. Amen.” 

When he had finished the general looked 
up, satisfied. 

“Have copies of this run off and passed 
out to the men,” he said. “And tomorrow 
morning, I want to see every man at services 
down on his knees praying.” 

Late the next afternoon, the rain stopped 
and the sun came out. General Patton's 
faith was vindicated, and the chaplain 
learned something in the bargain, I imagine. 

It was not at all unusual for General Pat- 
ton to mention God in his messages to his 
troops. 

Before landing in North Africa, for in- 
stance, his message included the paragraph: 

“A pint of sweat will save a gallon of 
blood. The eyes of the world are watching 
us. The heart of America beats for us. 
God is with us. On our victory depends the 
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freedom or slavery of the human race. We 
shall surely win.” 

And he recorded the following sentiment 
in his diary during the Sicilian campaign: 

“Went to church with General Gay. We 
had a new preacher, at my insistence, who 
was good. He preached on the willingness to 
accept responsibility, even to your own hurt. 
I pray daily to do my duty, retain my self- 
confidence, and accomplish my destiny. No 
one can live under the awful responsibility 
I have without Divine help. Frequently I 
feel that I don’t rate it.” 

Later, in Europe, he made this typical ref- 
ereńce to the weather and the Lord: 

“On November 7, 1942, there was a storm 
but it stopped at 1600. All day the 9th of 
July, 1943, there was a storm, but it cleared 
at dark. I know the Lord will help us again. 
Either He will give us good weather or the 
bad weather will hurt the Germans more 
than it does us. His will be done.“ 

It may be difficult for some to understand 
just how a man could be completely de- 
voted to the art of destroying the enemy and 
yet remain so close to his Maker. But that 
was the unusual character of General Patton. 
He was proud and yet humble, stern yet lik- 
able, coarse yet with a poetic nature, and 
religious yet profane. 

His character was formed along military 
lines even in his California boyhood. 
Though his family wanted him to enter the 
ministry, he had his mind made up to be 
a military commander, and his resolve never 
wavered. 

He showed his courage and skill in the 
Mexican border dispute, then saw active 
service in World War I. Between the world 
wars, he was an outstanding swordsman, 
polo player, and rider after the hounds. 
But when war broke out he was ready and 
eager for battle and his skill and daring 
probably shortened the war and certainly 
saved American lives. 

And while his exploits made the front 
pages, and war correspondents loved to write 
about his language and clothes and swash- 
buckling ways, few apparently penetrated 
the inner man. I'm sure that is the way 
General Patton wanted it. His flamboyant 
displays probably helped mold a better 
fighting force, and this was in line with 
his constant concentration on victory. 

I recall another time when I had occasion 
to see General Patton at close quarters. 
Again I was impressed with his dignity and 
devotion to duty—combined with a deep- 
seated feeling for the lives of the individual 
men he was leading. He stopped at an old 
chateau east of Nancy, France, across the 
Moselle River. It was just before another 
big attack, and he was emphasizing the ne- 
cessity to push forward regardless of 
obstacles. 

Instead of a strutting, loud-talking leader 
of troops in the field, however, he was 
quiet and reserved and altogether a gentle- 
man. 

Incidentally, I remember, too, that in the 
shelter of that old chateau, we saw the movie 
“Going My Way” with Bing Crosby and Barry 
Fitzgerald. It was most impressive. 

There are many passages from the Bible 
which may have been favorites of General 
Patton in his daily „ and I have to 
guess what may have particularly appealed 
to him. 

Psalm 27, in which David speaks of his 
faith in God, is one which he may have 
liked. Though you all are perhaps familiar 
with it, I'll read it in part: 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the strength 
of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? 

“When the wicked, even mine enemies and 
my foes, came upon me to eat up my flesh, 
they stumbled and fell. 

“Though an host would encamp against 
me, my heart shall not fear; though war 
should rise against me, in this will I be 
confident.” 
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Yes, General Patton must have noted the 
message in that psalm. 

Besides praying, this versatile man also 
composed prayer, and the one entitled “A 
Soldier's Prayer“ is the best known. I quote: 

“God of our Father, Who by land and sea 
has ever led us on to victory, please continue 
Your inspiring guidance in this the greatest 
of our conflicts. 

“Strengthen my soul so that the weaken- 
ing instinct of self-preservation, which 
besets all of us in battle, shall not blind me 
to my duty to my own manhood, to the 
glory of my calling, and to my responsibility 
to my fellow soldiers. 

“Grant to our armed forces that disci- 
plined valor and mutual confidence which 
insures success in war. 

“Let me not mourn for the men who have 
died fighting, but rather let me be glad that 
such heroes have lived. 

“If it be my lot to die, let me do so with 
courage and honor in a manner which will 
bring the greatest harm to the enemy, and 
please, oh Lord, protect and guide those I 
shall leave behind. 

“Give us the victory, Lord.” 

General Patton was speaking of condi- 
tions of war, of course, but the thoughts in 
his “Soldier's Prayer“ are well for us to 
ponder in our daily struggle to fulfill our 
responsibilities in a world too prone to dis- 
aster. Our souls need strengthening. We 
need Divine guidance. We seek the victory 
of universal freedom in the world. And the 
battle is a long and costly one. 

After the war, General Patton returned 
to the United States a conquering hero, and 
he reflected to the hilt the popular picture 
of the colorful and dashing war general 
which had been painted in accounts of his 
campaigns, 

But after a tumultuous parade in Boston, 
he went to San Gabriel, Calif., to the little 
Episcopal Church of Our Saviour, where he 
had been baptized and confirmed. Earlier 
he had made a vow to return. “God has 
been very good to me,” he had written, “and 
I'd like to go there and give thanks to 
Him.” 

This he did, kneeling alone in the small 
church, 

He then spoke to a wide-eyed group of 
boys and girls in their Sunday best to the 
effect that he had found much comfort in 
religion during battle. He urged them to 
cultivate their religious life. 

And he stood before them, erect, a proud 
old soldier, and led the Sunday School in 
singing his favorite hymn, “Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers.” 

There was a sad sequel to this appearance 
at the San Gabriel Church. A few months 
later, General Patton was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in Europe, and the church 
was the scene of a memorial service for him. 

The Right Reverend W. Bertrand Stevens, 
bishop of the Los Angeles diocese, talked of 
the youth who had gone forth from this 
community to fight his way across war-torn 
Europe and into world history. He talked 
of the old warrior’s love of rumbling tanks. 
He mentioned General Patton’s characteristic 
poem, God of Battles.” 

Just before a bugler sounded “taps,” 
Bishop Stevens read these lines from “God 
of Battles”: 


“From pride and foolish confidence, 
From every weakening creed, 
From the dread fear of fearing 
Protect us, Lord, and lead.” 


WILL THE KREMLIN’'S INTERVEN- 
TION CAUSE THE UNITED STATES 
TO PAY MORE TO DICTATOR 
FRANCO? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
February 6, 1963, the question of negotia- 
tions with Spain for the possible exten- 
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sion of our military bases there came up 
in the Senate. On this occasion, the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], said: 


It is very difficult for me to understand 
why there should be any difficulty whatever 
in extending the lease on the bases in Spain. 
I do not recall the exact amount of money 
we expended to construct these installations, 
but I am confident it will run to more than 
a billion dollars. They are utilized by the 
Spanish forces, as they are by ours, and they 
are the finest military establishments of 
their kind in the world. They are jointly 
occupied. For example, the great naval base 
at Rota has both Spanish and American na- 
val units and headquarters. 

We have fallen into the habit lately, Mr. 
President, of doubling and tripling the pay- 
ments which we are making to countries in 
which such bases are located, without the 
slightest justification therefor. For example, 
we increased payments to Libya by more 
than 100 percent to be permitted to retain 
the Wheelis Air Base in that country. The 
fact that the base is there is one of the 
chief props of the Libyan economy because 
of the money spent there by American per- 
sonnel, yet we have found it expedient to 
more than double the payments which were 
previously made. 

I sometimes think, Mr. President, that 
when the Congress does not allow all the ap- 
propriations requested for the so-called for- 
eign aid program, the executive branch of 
the Government finds ways to supplement 
the funds available by payments of this 
kind, which are completely unjustified and 
uncalled for and when so spent defeat and 
circumvent the intent of Congress. 

I know of no reason why there should be 
an increase of any kind in any payments for 
these bases. We have been very generous 
to Spain. We have remodeled their navy. 
We have furnished planes for their air force. 
We have supplied them a great deal in the 
way of agricultural products under Public 
Law 480. I would certainly be disturbed to 
believe that Spain was about to demand a 
great increase, I hope that those who are 
conducting the negotiations on the part of 
the U.S. Government will have some little 
consideration for the American taxpayers as 
they go about their negotiations; that they 
will make a real effort at bargaining; and 
that they will point out the fact that any 
increase in the payments for these bases is 
completely unjustified. I say this as a friend 
of Spain and the Spanish people—who voted 
to earmark the first funds for Spain that 
brought that country into the mutual as- 
sistance program. 


The Senator from Georgia was sup- 
ported by the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], who 
expressed wholehearted accord with his 
views. 

Now that negotiations are again being 
resumed, there is an interesting new 
angle in that the Kremlin has injected 
itself into this issue. Although Madrid 
and Moscow maintain no diplomatic re- 
lations, the Soviet Union took it upon 
itself to warn Spain that U.S. submarines 
should not be allowed to carry Polaris 
missiles while operating from bases in 
Spain. 

According to Paul Hofmann, writing 
for the New York Times from Madrid, 
the interesting aspect of this strange in- 
trusion is that these Soviet threats were 
viewed in Madrid as providing the Span- 
ish government with a fresh argument 
in its effort to exact better financial terms 
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for the extension of the accords on our 

bases there. Spain, he relates, is press- 

ing for more US. aid. 

This is exactly what has been forecast 
by other Members of the Senate and by 
myself. The acid test of U.S. common- 
sense, determination, and backbone is 
whether we are going to continue to be 
blackmailed by foreign governments 
which are allegedly anti-Communist and 
presumably, in the conflict between the 
Western World and the Communists, on 
our side. Of course, there is no reason 
to believe that Dictator Franco is a great 
friend of freedom, as we understand and 
practice it; as it is practiced in other 
West European countries, in Canada, and 
in Mexico. Quite the contrary. His 
policies during his long dictatorship 
have demonstrated suppression of the 
basic liberties—freedom of press, as- 
sembly, and worship. But U.S. recent 
policy has been consistently that no mat- 
ter what a dictator’s attitude toward 
freedom, what his internal policies may 
be, whether he be honest or crooked, pro- 
vided he alleged himself to be a foe of 
communism he would have our support. 
I think that has been most unwise policy. 

It will be interesting to see whether 
this intervention of the U.S.S.R. in 
United States-Spanish relations will as- 
sist Dictator Franco in seeking to exact 
from the United States additional aid in 
exchange for the military bases we have 
or desire there. The fact is that we have 
already given him far too much. Else- 
where we have seen the United States 
yielding feebly to governments to which 
we have given not only bases and exten- 
sive economic aid, but also military aid, 
and have allowed them even to “raise 
the ante” for the privilege of helping 
defend their freedoms, as well as our own. 

The time has come to demonstrate 
clearly and unmistakably that while 
these arrangements have been, in the 
past at least, mutually beneficial, we do 
not intend to be bled or blackmailed 
henceforth. 

I ask unanimous consent that Paul 
Hofman’s article, entitled “Soviet Says 
Spain Is Periled by United States,” with 
the subtitle “Madrid Sees Note on Bases 
as a Diplomatic Weapon,” be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sovrer Says SPAIN Is IMPERILED BY UNITED 
Sratres—Mapriv Sees NOTE ON BASES AS 
DIPLOMATIC WEAPON 

(By Paul Hofmann) 

Maprip, May 25.—The Soviet Union warned 
Spain early this week not to allow U.S, sub- 
marines that carry Polaris missiles to oper- 
ate from bases in Spain. 

The Spanish regime appeared to be pleased 
with the warning because it seemed to sense 
that it could make diplomatic capital of the 
Soviet threats in its dealings with the United 
States. 

The Soviet threats were seen here as pro- 
viding Madrid with a fresh argument in its 
efforts to obtain better terms for the exten- 
sion of the accords on U.S. military bases in 
Spain. The accords expire in September. 
Spain is pressing for more U.S. aid and such 
political concessions as membership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

All newspapers reported a Foreign Minis- 
try statement on the Soviet communication 
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on their front pages. The press was permit- 
ted to publish the news after Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco and Foreign Minister Fer- 
nando Maria Castiella y Maiz conferred for 
8 hours yesterday afternoon. 

The Spanish Ambassador in Washington, 
Antonio Garrigues y Diaz-Canadate, who is 
here for consultations, attended the meeting. 


WANTS ACCORDS RENEGOTIATED 


Spain wants to renegotiate the accords 
that provide for the use by U.S. forces of a 
network of U.S.-built installations across 
this country. The military facilities include 
the naval air station of Rota in the Bay of 
Cadiz on Spain’s Atlantic coast, which has 
been mentioned as a possible base for nu- 
clear-powered submarines carrying Polaris 
missiles, 

The Soviet warning was sent to Spain and 
other Mediterranean nations last Tuesday. 
It said that the stationing of Polaris subma- 
rines in their regions would expose their peo- 
ples to the danger of nuclear reprisals in 
case of an attack. 

Madrid and Moscow maintain no diplo- 
matic relations. The Soviet Ambassador in 
Paris handed his Government’s note to the 
Spanish Ambassador Tuesday. Today’s press 
announcement said the Spanish Government 
was “studying” the Soviet communication. 

No explanation was offered why the Span- 
ish public was allowed only today to learn 
of the Soviet warning. 

Similarly, last month state censorship de- 
layed the publication of an exchange of 
messages between Premier Khrushchev of 
the Soviet Union and General Franco for a 
whole week. 

Mr. Khrushchev had asked General 
Franco to show clemency for Julian Grimau 
Garcia, a Spanish Communist leader who was 
sentenced to death by a court-martial here. 
Mr. Grimau was executed April 20 and Gen- 
eral Franco said in a reply to Premier Khru- 
shchev that the atrocities Mr. Grimau had 
committed during the Spanish civil war pre- 
cluded mercy. 


ADM. BEN MOREELL ADDRESSES 
NATIONAL DISTINGUISHED SERV- 
ICE AWARD PRESENTATION CERE- 
MONIES AT ACA WASHINGTON 
RECEPTION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, many 
Members of Congress and several hun- 
dred citizens from the Washington area 
and from around the country gathered 
in the Presidential Room of the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel in Washington last Thurs- 
day for the second biennial presentation 
ceremonies at which the distinguished 
service awards made by Americans for 
Constitutional Action are given to Mem- 
bers of Congress whose voting records 
in the indices published by Americans for 
Constitutional Action meet the perform- 
ance criteria for sound and progressive 
government and meet their standards of 
propriety. Adm. Ben Moreell, distin- 
guished former wartime head of the Sea- 
bees and widely recognized American 
patriotic leader, made the presentations 
on behalf of Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action which he serves as national 
chairman. 

In his presentation address, Chairman 
Ben Moreell took the occasion to put on 
the public record the purposes and pro- 
grams of Americans for Constitutional 
Action. Distinguished service plaques 
were presented to a total of 154 Senators 
and Congressmen. In addition, a num- 
ber of plaques were presented to former 
Members of Congress including, I am 
pleased to note, former Senator Joseph 
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Bottum, Jr., from South Dakota. 
Awards were made to both Democrats 
and Republicans without regard to par- 
tisanship since Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action is a completely nonpartisan 
organization which supports candidates 
and causes without regard to political 
consideration so long as they conform 
with the standards and criteria for sound 
government as reflected in the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action. 

For the information of the Congress 
and the country, therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there appear at this 
point in my remarks the full text of the 
awards presentation address made by 
Ben Moreell together with the list by 
States of the sitting Members of Con- 
gress who were recipients of the 1963 
distinguished service awards. 

There being no objection, the list and 
address were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The complete list of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who are recipients of the Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action Second 
Biennial Distinguished Service Award are as 
follows: 

Arizona (2): Senator Barry M. GOLDWATER; 
Representative JOHN J. RHODES. 

Arkansas (1): Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN. 

California (10): Representative WILLIAM 
S. Marcnrarp, Representative CHARLES S. 
GUBSER, Representative J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
Representative CHARLES M. TEAGUE, Repre- 
sentative H. ALLEN SMITH, Representative 
GLENARD P. Lirscoms, Representative AL- 
PHONZO BELL, Representative CRAIG HOSMER, 
Representative James B. Urr, Representative 
Bos WILSON. 

Colorado (3): Senator GORDON ALLorrT, 
Senator Perer H. Dominick, Representative 
J. EDGAR CHENOWETH. 

Delaware (1): Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS. 

Florida (4): Senator Spessarp L, HOLLAND, 
Representative A. SYDNEY HERLONG, In., Rep- 
resentative James A. Hatey, Representative 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER. 

Georgia (1): Senator RichanůQU B. RUSSELL, 

Illinois (9): Senator Evererr MCKINLEY 
DIRKSEN, Representative EDWARD J, DERWwIN- 
SKI, Representative HaRoLD R, COLLIER, Rep- 
resentative ELMER J. Horrman, Representa- 
tive JoHN B. ANDERSON, Representative 
LESLIE C. ARENDS, Representative ROBERT H. 
MICHEL, Representative PAUL FINDLEY, Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM L. SPRINGER. 

Indiana (7): Representative CHARLES A, 

Representative E. Ross ADAIR, Rep- 
resentative RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH, Repre- 
sentative WLAN G. Bray, Representative 
Ear WILSON, Representative RALPH HARVEY, 
Representative DONALD C. Bruce, 

Iowa (6): Senator BOURKE B. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Senator Jack MILLER, Representative 
JAMES E. BROMWELL, Representative H. R. 
Gross, Representative CHARLES B. HOEVEN, 
Representative BEN F. JENSEN. 

Kansas (4): Representative BoB DOLE, 
Representative WILLIAM H. Avery, Repre- 
sentative ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, Representa- 
tive GARNER E. SHRIVER. 

Kentucky (2): Senator THRUSTON B. 
MorTON, Representative EUGENE SILER. 

Louisiana (1): Representative Joe D. Wac- 
GONNER, JR. 

Maine (1): Representative CLIFFORD G. 
MCINTIRE. 

Massachusetts (4): Senator LEVERETT SAL- 
TONSTALL, Representative WILLIAM H, BATES, 
Representative Joszyn W. MARTIN, JR., Rep- 
resentative HASTINGS KEITH. 

Michigan (8): Representative (GEORGE 
MEADER, Representative AUGUST E. JOHANSEN, 
Representative GERALD R. FORD, ta- 
tive CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, Representative 
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James Harvey, Representative ELFORD A. 
CEDERBERG, Representative VICTOR A. Knox, 
Representative WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 

Minnesota (4): Representative ALBERT H. 
Quiz, Representative ANCHER NELSEN, Repre- 
sentative CLARK MACGREGOR, Representative 
ODIN LANGEN. 

Mississippi (4): Senator James O. EAST- 
LAND, Representative JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
Representative ARTHUR WINSTEAD, Represent- 
ative WILLIAM M. COLMER, 

Missouri (2): Representative THOMAS B. 
Curtis, Representative DURWARD G. HALL. 

Montana (1): Representative James F. 
Battin. 

Nebraska (5): Senator Roman L. Hruska, 
Senator Cart T, Curtis, Representative 
RALPH F, BEERMANN, Representative GLENN 


CUNNINGHAM, Representative Dam T. 
MARTIN. 
New Hampshire (1): Senator Norris 
COTTON. 


New Jersey (5): Representative MILTON W. 
GLENN, Representative James C. AUCHIN- 
cLoss, Representative PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, 
In., Representative WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
Representative Frank C. OsMERS, JR. 

New York (14): Representative STEVEN B. 
DeEROUNIAN, Representative FRANK J. BECKER, 
Representative ROBERT R. Barry, Represent- 
ative KATHERINE ST. GEORGE, Representative 
J. ERNEST WHARTON, Representative CARLE- 
TON J. KN, Representative CLARENCE E. 
KILBURN, Representative ALEXANDER PIRNIE, 
Representative Howarp W. Ronrsox, Rep- 
resentative R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, Repre- 
sentative Harotp C. OSTERTAG, Representa- 
tive CHARLES E. GOODELL, Representative 
JOHN R. PILLION, Representative WILLIAM E. 
MILLER. 

(1): 


North Carolina 
CHARLES R. JONAS. 

North Dakota (2): Representative HJAL- 
MAR C. NyGaarD, Representative DON L. 


Representative 


SHORT. 
Ohio (13): Representative Donatp D. 
Cuiancy, Representative PAuL F. SCHENK, 


Representative WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH, Rep- 
resentative DELBERT L. LATTA, Representative 
WILIA H. HARSHA, JR., Representative 
CLARENCE J. BROWN, Representative JACKSON 
E. Berrs, Representative SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
Representative WILLIAM H. AYRES, Represent- 
ative Frank T. Bow, Representative JOHN M. 
ASHBROOK, Representative FRANCES P. BOL- 
TON, Representative WILLIAM E. MINSHALL. 


Oklahoma (1): Representative PAGE 
BELCHER. 
Oregon (1): Representative WALTER 
NORBLAD. 


Pennsylvania (5): Representative WILLIAM 
H. MILLIKEN, Representative PAUL B. DAGUE, 
Representative JOHN C. KUNKEL, Representa- 
tive HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI, Representative 
GEORGE A. GOODLING. 

South Carolina (3): Senator STROM THUR- 
MOND, Representative W. J. BRYAN DORN, 
Representative ROBERT T. ASHMORE. 

South Dakota (3): Senator KARL E. 
Munpt, Representative Ben REIFEL, Repre- 
sentative E. Y. BERRY. 

Tennessee (1): Representative Tom MUR- 
RAY. 

Texas (6): Senator Jonn G. Tower, Repre- 
sentative BRUCE ALGER, Representative JOHN 
Dowpy, Representative OMAR BURLESON, Rep- 
resentative O. C. Fisher, Representative BOB 
CASEY. 

Utah (1): Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT. 

Virginia (8): Senator Harry F. BYRD, Sena- 
tor A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, Representative J. 
VAUGHAN Gary, Representative WATKINS M. 
Annrrr, Representative WILLIAM M. TUCK, 
Representative RicHarp H. Porr, Representa- 
tive Howard W. Smiru, Representative JOEL 
T. BROYHILL. 

Washington (3): Representative THOMAS 
M. PeLLY, Representative Jack WESTLAND, 
Representative CATHERINE MAY. 

Wisconsin (5): Representative HENRY C. 
SCHADEBERG, Representative VERNON W. 
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THOMSON, Representative WILLIAM K. VAN 
PELT, Representative MELVIN R. LAIRD, Repre- 
sentative JOHN W. BYRNES. 

Wyoming (1): Representative WILLIAM H. 
HARRISON. 


REMARKS OF ADM. BEN MOREELL, CEC, U.S. 
Navy, RETIRED, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, AMERICANS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION, AT THE RECEPTION FOR RECIPIENTS 
OF THE ACA DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD, 
May 23, 1963, WasHINGTON, D.C. 


Distinguished Members of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, on behalf of the board of trustees 
of Americans for Constitutional Action, I 
welcome you to this reception. Our purpose 
is to honor those Senators and Representa- 
tives who are the recipients of the ACA sec- 
ond biennial distinguished service award. 

A great philosopher once said, “If all men 
were angels we would need no laws." But 
few men, if any, are angels. So we must 
have laws which can be invoked to prohibit 
some from encroaching on the natural rights 
of others. 

There is a hazard which inheres in lawmak- 
ing. History reveals the tendency of all gov- 
ernments to enact, not only laws which are 
designed to prevent violation of individual 
rights, but others which can and do act to 
restrict the creative energies of men, and 
thus to destroy individual freedom and to 
impede material progress. 

Therefore, it is of vital importance that 
we have laws which are workable, equitable, 
and morally sound. This, in turn, requires 
that we must have lawmakers who are dedi- 
cated to the principles which undergird such 
laws. 

We of ACA are devoting our energies to 
the achievement of this objective. We be- 
lieve that the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, as conceived by our Founding 
Fathers, constitute the solid foundation on 
which our people have erected the most be- 
neficent social structure in the history of 
mankind. We want to conserve that struc- 
ture by means of a government, not of men, 
but of laws which have been enacted by 
high-minded lawmakers. 

ACA has prepared a declaration of eight 
basic principles of governmental, social, and 
economic policy which, we believe, stem from 
the Declaration and the Constitution. We 
call this our “credo.” Also, we have formu- 
lated seven criteria or indexes which have 
been derived from those basic principles. 
These constitute the ACA code of practice 
which is used to calculate the voting records 
of legislators. 

The credo is as follows: 

ACA believes that the principles of con- 
stitutional conservatism, enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence, and made oper- 
ative by the Constitution, are as follows: 

1. Man derives, directly from the Creator, 
his rights to life, to liberty, and to the means 
of acquiring and possessing property. These 
rights are inherent and inalienable. They 
are not mere privileges granted by govern- 
ment, subject to withdrawal at the whim of 
government, as may be decreed by political 
overlords. 

2. To deprive a man of his God-given 
rights is to violate a natural law. This will 
call forth its own penalties, as does the 
violation of any natural law, moral or phys- 
ical, as for example, the law of gravity. 

3. No man has a right to deprive his pos- 
terity of their God-given rights. Just as he 
may not sell them into slavery, so may he 
not vote away their economic or political 
freedoms. Jefferson held that the act of de- 
ferring payment on the public debt, and 
thus imposing this burden on future genera- 
tions, is tantamount to enslaving them. 

4. The powers of government are obtained 
either from God, or by forcible seizure, or 
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from voluntary delegation by the individual 
citizens. Long ago we rejected the doctrine 
of the “divine right of ” as well as the 
“divine right of majorities.” Nor do we con- 
cede the right of government to seize pow- 
ers which belong to individuals. There re- 
mains only one morally sanctioned source 
of governmental power; ie., delegation by 
individuals. But one cannot delegate that 
which he does not possess. It follows that 
governments can exercise, with moral pro- 
priety, only those powers which individuals 
first possessed and then delegated to govern- 
ment. 

5. Because the essence of government is 
power, which is wielded by fallible human 
beings, safeguards must be erected against 
the expansion of government authority to 
make sure that the instrument forged to 
protect the rights of the people will not be 
used to destroy those rights. 

6. To secure the blessings of economic 
freedom, from which all other freedoms flow, 
we must preserve a free market, with gov- 
ernment intruding only to protect individ- 
ual rights and to prevent p.edatory action. 
It is only under this system that the in- 
dividual can exercise his freedom of choice 
effectively, using his dollars as ballots with 
which he can vote for those enterprises 
which serve him best. 

7. Onerous or punitive taxation, including 
the cruelest tax of all, inflation, destroys eco- 
nomic freedom. It is unfortunate that we 
have carelessly surrendered freedom in the 
economic sphere, forgetting the old adage 
“whoso controls our subsistence controls us.” 
Slavery is commonly thought of as ownership 
of one man by another. But no slaveholder 
would care about owning the man if he can 
own the products of the man’s labor. A slave 
is a person to whom economic freedom is 
denied, From this premise the denial of all 
other freedoms follows. 

8. For every right there is a collateral re- 
sponsibility. The rights with which an indi- 
vidual is endowed by the Creator impose on 
him a duty to use those rights in conformity 
with the moral law as derived from such 
statements as the Ten Commandments and 
the Sermon on the Mount. From this source 
flows that inner restraint or self-discipline 
which is essential for a free social order. Ed- 
mund Burke said: “Society cannot exist un- 
less a controlling power upon the will and 
appetite is placed somewhere; and the less of 
it there is within the more there must be of 
it without,” Unless there is a generally pre- 
vailing individual self-discipline, which 
stems from devotion to the moral law, it is 
impossible to achieve that balance between 
public order and personal freedom which is 
essential for spiritual and material well 
being. 

The criteria of ACA's code of practice are 
as follows: 

1. For safeguarding the God-given dignity 
of the individual and promoting sound eco- 
nomic growth by strengthening constitu- 
tional government; against “group morality” 
and a socialized economy through centraliza- 
tion of government power. 

2. For sound money and fiscal integrity; 
against inflation. 

3. For a private, competitive market and 
individual freedom of choice, against Govern- 
ment interference by price fixing and con- 
trols. 

4. For local self-government and the citi- 
zens’ right to be let alone; against Central 
Government intervention in local govern- 
ment and private affairs. 

5. For private ownership and control of the 
means of production and distribution; 
against government ownership and compe- 
tition with private competitive enterprise. 

6. For individual liberty, rights and re- 
sponsibilities; against coercion of individuals 
through government regulation. 

T. For strengthening national sovereignty. 

The credo and code have been printed in 
small folders which are available for you here 
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tonight or to those who request them by mail 
addressed to Americans for Constitutional 
Action, 20 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

In light of the many heated charges which 
have been launched against ACA recently by 
some who may be well-meaning, but as- 
suredly have little understanding, a brief 
résumé of what ACA is, and what it is not, 
may be in order. 

ACA is a nonpartisan, nonprofit, political 
action organization whose sharply limited 
and clearly defined objective is to help elect 
to the Congress of the United States men 
and women who are dedicated to the preser- 
vation of the basic principles of our free 
Republic. We call these persons constitu- 
tional conservatives, because they work to 
conserve the spirit and principles of the Con- 
stitution as originally conceived. 

ACA carefully refrains from impugning 
the integrity, the patriotism, or the motives 
of any legislator. Our rating system is de- 
vised to indicate the probable impact of his 
votes on the original structure of the Con- 
stitution, as ACA sees it. Rating systems de- 
vised by others would probably show results 
which differ from ours. We have no quarrel 
with such systems. We do not claim infalli- 
bility for ACA, just as we do not concede in- 
fallibility to others. 

ACA never indulges in character assassi- 
nation, name calling, or other forms of vili- 
fication, direct or by implication. We are 
interested in principles, policies, and prac- 
tices; not in personalities. We carefully 
avoid the practice, now so popular in certain 
circles, of convicting others of guilt by asso- 
ciation, just as we wish to be absolved of 
such guilt, 

ACA has no affiliation with any other or- 
ganization, either of the right, the center, or 
the left. We are independent and self-sus- 
taining. We act strictly within the limita- 
tions of our credo of principles and our code 
of practice. No one can impose the policies 
or practices of any other organization on 
ACA, nor has anyone ever tried to do so. 

ACA is not critical of any legislator be- 
cause of his voting record. We merely tabu- 
late his votes and rate them by our indices, 
letting the chips fall where they may. We 
never make recommendations to any legis- 
lator nor do we inform him as to what action 
ACA thinks he should take. Our distin- 
guished service award carries no implica- 
tion that the legislator is in complete accord 
with our views. It is a token of honor and 
of our great esteem in recognition of his past 
voting performance as a constitutional con- 
servative. 

Now, I have the honor to present the 
awards, It would give me great pleasure to 
present each award individually, but because 
of the large number involved this would take 
too much of your time. I will, therefore, 
read the names of the States in alphabetical 
order, together with the names of those 
Senators and Representatives from that State 
who have earned and accepted the award. 
The plaques are all here and the recipients 
may take them with them or have them de- 
livered by ACA, as they prefer. 

The plaque reads as follows: 


“AMERICANS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL ACTION 


“The board of trustees has conferred upon 
John Doe the distinguished service award 
for a notable voting record in the Congress 
of the United States (during the period from 
19... to 19____), in support of those legis- 
lative measures which would serve to sustain, 
strengthen, and defend the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States as these were defined by the Founding 
Fathers of our Republic. 

“Second biennial awards given at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, on the 23d 
day of May in the year 1963. 

“BEN MOREELL, 
“Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
“Bo: 


INNER FELLERS, 
“Recording Secretary.” 
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There seems to be a growing disposition 
amongst certain of our better publicized 
theoreticians of political and social conduct 
to downgrade the noble traditions and the 
glorious history of our great free Republic 
and to promote the surrender of our na- 
tional sovereignty to international bodies. 
It appears that they look forward eagerly to 
becoming citizens of the world, in exchange 
for their privilege of being citizens of the 
United States of America. 

We must resist them at all costs. As a 
token of our resistance, I propose that this 
ceremony be concluded by joining together 
in singing one verse of our national anthem, 
under the leadership of Miss Marilyn Savage, 
after which, I trust you will remain to enjoy 
this heart-warming occasion. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that last Monday in the 
House of Representatives a small group 
of embittered or frightened speakers 
calling themselves liberals—but advocat- 
ing the type of steadily expanding gov- 
ernmental controls and spending which 
actually qualify them as the Tories of 
yesterday who promoted big government 
and feared the results when the peo- 
ple themselves exercised their own ini- 
tiatives—launched an attack on Amer- 
icans for Constitutional Action and 
completely misrepresented both its pur- 
poses, its programs, and its position on 
the American political scene, I think it 
appropriate that there also appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point an 
earlier statement made by Ben Moreell, 
speaking as national chairman of Amer- 
icans for Constitutional Action, on just 
what Americans for Constitutional Ac- 
tion does and does not do and just who 
does and who does not comprise its rank 
and file members and its governing body. 
Chairman Moreell made this statement 
on May 21, 1963: 

It is the fixed policy of ACA to refrain 
from impugning the motives, integrity, or 
loyalty of a Senator or Representative. We 
do sometimes raise questions as to their 
judgment in their voting on specific issues. 

ACA never resorts to “name calling” or 
other forms of vilification. We are interested 
in principles, policies, and practices, not in 
personalities. 

ACA has tried to interpret the spirit and 
principles of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States, 
as these were conceived by the Founding 
Fathers. We recognize that others may have 
different interpretations. We concede their 
right to have them. We do not claim in- 
fallibility. 

ACA has no affiliation with any other 
organization of any kind, neither the John 
Birch Society, COPE, the ADA, the National 
Farmers Union, the Committee for an Ef- 
fective Congress, the National Council of 
American Soviet Friendship, or any other. 
It has been stated that the ACA is dominated 
by the John Birch Society. This is not 
true. The affairs of the ACA are conducted 
by its board of trustees. I have no knowl- 
edge that any member of our board is a 
member of the John Birch Society. I have 
not inquired of the trustees on this point as 
this is a matter which does not concern me, 
I am concerned as to whether our trustees 
subscribe to and support the principles of 
ACA. The Honorable Charles Edison is 
listed as a member of the editorial advisory 
committee of “American Opinion,” a maga- 
zine published by Robert Welch, Inc. Robert 
Welch is the head of the John Birch So- 
ciety. I have heard rumors that one other 
trustee at one time endorsed the John 
Birch Society. Whether he did or did not 
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is not relevant. I can assure you that the 
affairs of ACA are conducted strictly in ac- 
cordance with our published principles, poli- 
cies, and practices as these are defined in 
enclosure A. (Quotations which appear 
elsewhere in these remarks.) ACA has no 
way of knowing whether our supporters are 
or are not members of the John Birch So- 
ciety or of any other organization. 

The fact that ACA honors a legislator 
with its distinguished service award does 
not indicate that he is in complete agree- 
ment with the principles of ACA nor does 
it commit him to conform to ACA's prin- 
ciples in the future. There are no obliga- 
tions attached to the award. It is merely 
a recognition of past voting performance as 
a constitutional conservative. 


The foregoing clear-cut, straight- 
from-the-shoulder statement by Ben 
Moreell, an outstanding American whose 
reputation is so widely recognized and 
applauded that not one of Monday’s 
critics of Americans for Constitutional 
Action had either the courage or the 
convictions to attack it, should for all 
time set at rest and refute the snide in- 
sinuations of guilt by association in 
which these critics engaged. Strangely 
but consistently, it appears the spokes- 
men for the embattled left in this coun- 
try attack the concept of guilt by asso- 
ciation whenever it injures one of their 
own but steadily and strongly employ 
this indefensible formula of character 
assassination whenever they feel it 
might discredit a respectable and re- 
sponsible conservative organization or 
any individual American who shuns the 
socialistic programs advanced by Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action and its ex- 
cited associates. 

Americans for Constitutional Action, 
Mr. President, is only 5 years old. I 
deem it a great tribute to this new and 
effective voice in American politics that 
the easy spenders and the seekers after 
extreme political power in our midst 
have started to “target in” on Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action. Could it 
be because Americans for Constitutional 
Action in the last congressional election 
supported or assisted in one way or an- 
other in primary or fall elections 184 
candidates for public office and that, in 
all, 135 of them—both Republicans and 
Democrats—were elected? This is a 
rating of 74 percent effectiveness. Or 
could it be because Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action publishes at about 
quarterly intervals and finally in one 
complete annual report the exact vot- 
ing records of all Members of Congress 
on votes dealing with national security, 
sound Government, preservation of our 
private profit and reward-of-merit eco- 
nomic system, maintenance of our con- 
stitutional freedoms and concepts and 
like criteria and that until Americans 
for Constitutional Action was organized 
no group in America made such a re- 
vealing analysis and report? Or could 
it be because Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action is one national, bipartisan, 
responsible, and effective political action 
organization that disdains the use of 
tax-exempt contributions but which does 
raise political dollars to fight for free- 
dom and against some of the collec- 
tivistic programs of Americans for 
Democratic Action—ADA—and the Com- 
mittee on Political Education—Walter 
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Reuther’s COPE—and which in con- 
test after contest where the issues were 
clear between candidates demonstrated 
voting citizens have supported the Amer- 
icans for Constitutional Action position? 
Could it indeed be that because Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action and the 
Committee on Political Education for 
so long had the field to themselves and 
thus became a highly effective third 
force in American politics that they now 
resent the fact that an equally effec- 
tive opposition is developing as a fourth 
force in American politics in the form of 
Americans for Constitutional Action— 
ACA—and that these critics thus seek 
to destroy their opposition? 

Mr. President, whatever the reason for 
these intemperate attacks, it can be said 
on the record without fear of contradic- 
tion that Americans for Constitutional 
Action under the chairmanship of Ben 
Moreell is a thoroughly respectable, de- 
pendable, patriotic, democratic, and 
effective political-action organization 
which dares to fight openly for what it 
believes to be right and which believes 
our American system is so consistently 
right that it is worth fighting for. Iam 
informed that annual membership dues 
start with a minimum of $5 per year but 
that those who have interest or affluence 
enough to put more of their dollars into 
the fight for freedom are encouraged to 
make annual contributions or to pay 
membership fees sufficiently larger in or- 
der to help support the effort to stop 
the leftward drift and the socialistic 
slide which currently threatens America 
at home just as outright communism 
remains our most deadly foreign peril. 

Americans for Constitutional Action 
national headquarters is located at 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 
membership checks and/or contributions 
may be sent there payable to Americans 
for Constitutional Action—Washington, 
D.C. Receipts and the regular mailings 
of the Americans for Constitutional Ac- 
tion voting indices and other informa- 
tive material will be sent to all members, 
according to Charles McManus, the ex- 
ecutive director of Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action. The trustees and of- 
ficers of Americans for Constitutional 
Action as listed on its letterhead are as 
follows: 

Americans for Constitutional Action, ACA, 
20 E Street NW., Washington, D.C., RE. 7- 
3316. 

Trustees—Ben Moreell, chairman, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Charles Edison, treasurer, West 
Orange, N.J.; Bonner Fellers, vice chairman, 
Washington, D.C., secretary; Howard Buffett, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Edgar N. Eisenhower, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Herbert Hoover, New York, N..; 
Robert W. Johnson, New Brunswick, N.J.; 
Allan B. Kline, Western Springs, Ill.; Walter 
B. Martin, Norfolk, Va.; Philip M. McKenna, 
Latrobe, Pa.; Mrs. R. Templeton Smith, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Loyd Wright, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Executive director: Charles A. McManus. 


Finally, Mr. President, speaking as one 
who recognizes the right of such groups 
as Americans for Democratic Action— 
ADA—and of the Committee on Politi- 
cal Education—the political action group 
founded by the CIO and Walter Reuther 
known as COPE—and of the Interna- 
tional Teamsters political action or- 
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ganization known as DRIVE to operate 
in our American political scene and to 
associate themselves with other groups— 
both political and nonpartisan in na- 
ture—to advance their concepts and 
their programs. I think and believe 
that those Americans who hold different 
concepts and have the desire, the money, 
and the energy to support them should 
have an equal right to work through 
such a national group as Americans for 
Constitutional Action. 

I am sure the frightened cries of Con- 
gressmen whom they might oppose for 
reelection will not deter Americans for 
Constitutional Action. With a fourth 
force now available to counteract and 
challenge the successes of the Americans 
for Democratic Action, the Commit- 
tee on Political Education third force, 
things seem to be shaping up for a fair 
fight. The ultimate victor will depend 
upon how many associates and members 
each force can attract and activate added 
to the correctness and the eternal values 
involved in the programs they espouse. 
To me, this is the American way in ac- 
tion. The challenge is clear—let Ameri- 
cans respond in conformity with their 
own convictions. 


PROPOSALS FOR FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement made by Roger 
A. Freeman, senior staff member, the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif., before the Subcommittee on 
Education of the Senate Committee on 
zanor and Public Welfare, on May 27, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF ROGER A. FREEMAN, SENIOR 
STAFF MEMBER, THE HOOVER INSTITUTION 
ON Wan, REVOLUTION, AND PEACE, STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY, STANFORD, CALIF., BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
U.S. SENATE, May 27, 1963 


My name is Roger A. Freeman; I am a 
senior staff member of the Hoover Institu- 
tion on War, Revolution, and Peace, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Calif. For the in- 
formation of your committee I would like to 
mention that I directed the research for the 
education committee of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations in 
1954-55, was a consultant on school finance 
to the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion in 1955, and subsequently served on the 
White House staff. Previously I had been 
assistant to the Governor of the State of 
Washington. Opinions I may express are 
my own and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of any of the organizations with which 
I am or was connected. 

I appreciate the invitation of your com- 
mittee to testify on pending proposals for 
Federal aid to education and have prepared 
a statement which focuses primarily on aid 
to construction of academic facilities in in- 
stitutions of higher learning (to which I 
shall refer from this point on as IHL); it is 
herewith submitted. Some of the consid- 
erations also apply to other parts of the edu- 
cation program. 

The President in his message on educa- 
tion of January 29, 1963, emphasized the 
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paramount importance of education to the 
well-being and security of the Nation and 
described the precarious situation which 
many of our schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities face in adequately financing their ac- 
tivities. Since the end of World War II 
educational enrollment has jumped from 28 
to 50 million, an increase of 76 percent. 
This was accompanied by a growth in funds 
from $4 billion to $29 billion which, when 
adjusted for the simultaneous loss in the 
value of the dollar, amounts to an increase 
of 334 percent. The share of the national 
income devoted to education meanwhile 
tripled—from 2.3 percent to 6.8 percent. 

But even this tremendous increase in 
financial support has not been enough, the 
President pointed out, to meet and correct 
some of the educational deficiencies which 
continue to plague us. Prompt action is 
called for. 

Few will question that there is a strong 
national interest in education. Under a 
division of labor, such as was established by 
our Federal system of Government, each 
member—that is, each level of Govern- 
ment—has a vital interest in the activities 
and satisfactory performance at the other 
levels. The word “Federal” itself implies 
an obligation of mutual aid when needed. 
There is little doubt but that the National 
Government by imposing an exorbitant tax 
burden has made the financing of education 
more difficult. If States, communities, and 
institutions are unable to meet their educa- 
tional responsibilities and the National Gov- 
ernment has the necessary means at its 
disposal, then it appears proper that it 
render assistance, The crucial question to 
be decided concerns the most appropriate and 
effective method in which such aid can be 
given. 

To deal with specific shortcomings in our 
educational system, the President formulated 
24 programs which are incorporated in S. 
580. His major plan of aiding IHL appears 
in “Title II, Part A: Higher Education 
Facilities.” 


FEDERAL LOANS FOR ACADEMIC FACILITIES 


The President proposed Federal loans to 
IHL for the building of academic facilities, 
totaling $1 billion in the years 1964, 1965, 
and 1966. A similar plan, the college hous- 
ing program, has been quite successful for 
the past dozen years in promoting and 
assisting in the building of dormitory and 
dining halls and other auxiliary structures. 
But doubt was expressed at these hearings 
in 1961, as well as 2 weeks ago, that a loan 
program would be particularly helpful in 
building academic facilities and, in fact, 
that it would be of any help to most IHL, 
public or private. 

Long-term borrowing is employed for the 
financing of many types of construction but 
is not widely used to build academic facil- 
ities. In recent years less than 2 percent 
of the funds for instructional buildings 
came from the proceeds of institutional 
bonds. Residence and dining halls are com- 
monly debt-financed because they produce 
sufficient income to service the securities 
which therefore constitute no drain on gen- 
eral revenues and may be regarded as self- 
financing. But the only income which aca- 
demic buildings may be held to produce are 
the fees of the additional students whom 
the new structures accommodate. 

THL have shied away from debt-financed 
academic construction programs because 
debt retirement and interest would restrict 
the funds available for salaries and opera- 
tions in future years. If institutions wished 
to engage in debt-financing, they could sell 
very substantial amounts of bonds in the 
market at reasonable interest rates. But 
IHL have, on the whole, been suppliers 


1 School Life (Office of Education), Janu- 
ary 1963, p. 23. 
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rather than borrowers of funds in the money 
market: Their endowment and other funds 
total well in excess of $5 billion, growing at 
the rate of more than $300 million a year. 
What IHL need is not a market for their 
bonds but additional revenues. Those the 
Federal loan plan would not provide. 

To finance expansion, private IHL prefer 
to rely on available funds and on donations 
which often are much easier to obtain for 
the construction of permanent (and name- 
bearing) buildings than for general opera- 
tions, It is questionable whether even the 
somewhat lower Federal interest rate which 
Federal loans offer would cause many IHL 
to commit future income, although the 50- 
year terms might tempt some. At least 90 
percent of the loan funds set aside for private 
schools under title III of the National De- 
fense Education Act lapse each year for lack 
of applicants. Some institutions with an 
astute management could conceivably take 
advantage of Federal 50-year 3.5-percent 
loans for building, instead of using their own 
funds which they then would invest at higher 
rates of interest. 

The proposed rate of interest is the same 
as under the college housing program: one- 
quarter percentage point above the average 
annual rate on all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States. This equals 
presently 3.5 percent because most of the 
Federal debt is of short-term type. Federal 
long-term bonds now yield about 4 percent. 

State constitutional and statutory restric- 
tions prohibit most public IHL from incur- 
ring general debt without the approval of the 
legislature or the voters. State institutions 
usually finance their expansion from current 
State appropriations or through State bond 
issues which often bear a lower interest rate 
than Federal loans because they enjoy tax ex- 
emption. Few public IHL ever issue general 
obligation bonds for academic facilities, 

All of this suggests that a loan program 
for academic facilities might not be widely 
used by IHL and would be of questionable 
value to institutions with inadequate reve- 
nues, 

FEDERAL GRANTS FOR ACADEMIC FACILITIES 


It has been suggested that the gap be- 
tween needs and available resources for aca- 
demic facilities ought to be filled by Federal 
grants to IHL, both public and private. Sev- 
eral of the major national organizations in 
higher education reached agreement on such 
a program in 1961 and have been advocating 
it ever since. Some, however, have objected. 
The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, overruling its own council, resolved 
in 1962 to oppose a grant program that in- 
cludes private IHL, 

Several other organizations and individuals 
have taken a similar stand. Still others op- 
pose Federal grants-in-aid to public and 
private IHL, because they deem them un- 
necessary and in the long run detrimental. 
But the main bone of contention for the past 
2 years has been the inclusion of private 
IHL, because many of them are church re- 
lated. To supply public funds to denomina- 
tional institutions, it is held, would violate 
the constitutional principle of separa- 
tion of church and state. Some suggested 
that the decision on the constitutionality 
could be left, or even referred, to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. But this satisfied neither 
side to the conflict. 

Some of those who oppose the inclusion 
of private IHL in Federal grants are con- 
vinced that such a program would constitute 
a serious breach in the wall that separates 
church and state and must be prevented at 
all costs, regardless of what the Supreme 
Court might say in a particular case. They 
are unwilling to take the risk of letting the 
matter be decided by litigation. 

The other side holds that to exclude pri- 
vate IHL from the benefits of the law, or to 
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increase by some of the special clauses which 
have been suggested the likelihood of judi- 
cial proceedings which could lead to the 
same result, would be discriminatory, would 
gravely disturb the balance in and freedom 
of education and would jeopardize the future 
of private higher education. Its spokesmen 
point out that Federal programs in higher 
education have traditionally not distin- 
guished between public, private secular, and 
church- connected institutions and have been 
available to all on equal terms, that private 
colleges labor under more severe financial 
handicaps than public colleges, that enroll- 
ment has long been shifting from private to 
public institutions, and that a new Federal 
program aiding public but not private IHL 
would lead to increasing difficulties and the 
demise of many private institutions. They 
insist that Federal benefits of any type must 
be available to all or to none. 

Several organizations in higher education 
support Federal construction grants to public 
and private IHL. But some organizations 
representing the administrators and em- 
ployers of the public elementary and secon- 
dary schools have lodged strong protests 
against the inclusion of private IHL in a 
Federal grant program. They are afraid that 
it would set a precedent for parallel action 
at the lower levels of education—as, in my 
opinion, it would indeed. Some hold that 
to find a distinction in the constitutionality 
of grants by levels of education in a consti- 
tution which does not even mention educa- 
tion is legal legerdemain. 

A review of enrollment trends may go a 
long way in explaining the concern of the 
public school forces. Since 1940 enrollment 
in public schools has grown 55 percent, in 
nonpublic schools, 152 percent. This shift 
took place although class sizes in most non- 
public schools are more than 40 percent— 
and often 50 to 100 percent—larger than in 
public schools, that public schools offer more 
elaborate facilities and between 50 and 100 
percent more space per pupil, and that the 
parents of children in private schools bear 
a heavy burden of tuitions, fees and ex- 
pected donations. If parents show such a 
strong preference for private schools that 
they are willing to accept these discomforts 
and burdens, what would their response be 
if the economic penalties on sending chil- 
dren to nonpublic schools were reduced? 
While a continued and accelerated shift from 
public to private schools might provide relief 
for the taxpayers, it would diminish the 
relative position of the public schools. This 
would particularly be true during a period 
such as we are now facing, when the pres- 
sure of expanding enrollment at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, will sharply 
decline. So, in consequence, the mentioned 
groups would rather have no Federal aid for 
themselves than a program which also aids 
nonpublic schools. 

One reason for the greater willingness of 
public IHL to let private IHL participate in 
Federal benefits—besides awareness that they 
are unlikely to secure legislative approval of 
plans excluding private IHL—is that they 
need not be afraid of numerical competition. 
Enrollment at public IHL has increased 226 
percent, at private IHL only 131 percent 
since 1940. Sending their children to pri- 
vate colleges has simply become too expen- 
sive for many parents. Tuition and fee 
charges for undergraduates in 1961-62 aver- 
aged at public IHL, $185, at private IHL, 
$7312 Room and board charges also tended 
to be higher at private IHL. In spite of their 
higher tuitions, most private colleges find 
it increasingly difficult to maintain a com- 


*“Higher Education, Basic Student Charges 
1961-62," Office of Education, circular No. 
685, 1962. 
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petitive position in regard to faculty salaries, 
as the following comparison shows: 


Average salaries at liberal arts under- 
graduate colleges, 1961-62 


Public Private 

All faculty ranks (9 to 10 months) $7,800 | $6, 550 
%%% at Se 10, 590 

Associate professo: 560 7,000 

13 7 a 7,160 6, 100 

C sooo --| 5,580 5, 250 

Junior colleges: All faculty ranks 7,450 5, 270 


Source: “Higher Education Salaries, 1961-62,” Office 
of Education, circular 683, 1962. 


Deep personal convictions on the nature 
and need of public or private education, of 
religious or secular training, and disagree- 
ment on principles, such as the nonestab- 
lishment of religion and equal treatment 
under the law, are involved in the argument 
over the participation of private IHL in a 
program of Federal grants for academic 
facilities. There is no sign that those con- 
flicts have been or are likely soon to be re- 
solved. Nor have some of the other objec- 
tions to a Federal grant program in higher 
education, which I shall discuss later, been 
overcome. Since loans, as I pointed out 
earlier, offer only very limited help, and 
grants appear effectively blocked, it seems 
desirable to search for other methods by 
which the National Government could aid in 
the construction of academic facilities. 
Most widely discussed are various types of 
Federal tax concessions for educational 
expenditures. 

PEDERAL TAX CREDITS 


More than 100 bills proposing Federal in- 
come tax deductions, exemptions, or credits 
for educational expenses were introduced in 
the 87th Congress. Over 120 such bills are 
pending in the 88th Congress. Very few 
types of proposals of any kind have ever been 
advanced in so many simultaneous bills. 
This suggests at least that there is wide- 
spread sentiment for such plans and that the 
time may be ripe for action. 

Such tax concessions need not aim as 
much at providing relief for the students and 
their families as at enabling the institutions 
to augment their tuition income without 
proportionately increasing the burden on 
those who pay the fees. At a time when the 
average family income in the United States 
exceeds $8,000 per annum and continues to 
rise rapidly, when scholarship and student 
loan funds reach new record levels each year, 
and when the Federal Government is about 
to grant general income tax relief, there ap- 
pears to be greater justification and urgency 
for adding to the resources of our IHL than 
for reducing the cost of tuition. 

By using an indirect method of aiding 
higher education, instead of direct grants, 
the Federal Government can eliminate the 
conflict over the participation of private IHL. 
All transactions would take place between 
the individual taxpayer and the Internal 
Revenue Service, and the plan involves no 
dealings between the institutions and the 
Government. No church-state issue could 
arise and the Federal control argument 
which has always been present in the Fed- 
eral aid controversy would evaporate be- 
cause existing relationships in higher educa- 
tion would be left undisturbed. So the two 
major objections which have so far pre- 
vented Federal aid for academic construction 
from being enacted would be laid to rest. 

IHL could use—or earmark and pledge— 
income from increased tuitions and fees for 
the service of bond issues adequate to their 
facility needs, with any surplus accruing to 
general purposes, including additional schol- 
arships for the small group of students 
whose families are in such a low income 
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bracket that they pay no Federal income tax. 
Institutional borrowing for capital outlays 
would not cut into general income, and the 
securities would be in the nature of revenue 
bonds which ought to ease some of the legal 
problems. 

Most of the pending proposals can be di- 
vided into three types: 

(a) Deductions: The cost of tuitions, fees, 
and also possibly books, supplies, travel and 
added living expenses would be deductible 
from adjusted gross income up to a speci- 
fied upper limit. 

(b) Exemptions: A student or his family 
would be entitled to one or several additional 
personal exemptions of $600. 

(c) Credits: The cost of tuitions, fees, and 
also possibly other expenses attributable to 
attendance at an IHL can be offset against 
the tax liability (rather than against income, 
as under (a)), at a specified percentage or 
in full and up to a maximum amount. 

Tax deduction or an additional exemption 
would administratively be the simplest 
method and have ample precedent. As long 
as other outlays which are expected to pro- 
duce income are deductible, and as long as 
tangible goods may be amortized, there ap- 
pears to be little justification for denying 
similar concessions for educational costs. 

Both methods, however, have been criti- 
cized for giving the greatest benefit—up to 
91 percent—to persons in the high brackets 
and only 20 percent to those of moderate 
income. 

A tuition boost would cost a student or his 
family of low income 80 percent net, while 
the net cost to those in high brackets would 
be only 50 percent, 31 percent, or as little as 
9 percent. This, of course, may be explained 
as the result of our steeply graduated income 
tax schedule. But it would largely defeat the 
purpose of granting tax concessions in higher 
education. Thus, attention seems to be 
shifting to plans which would permit the 
student or his family to offset part of the 
educational expenses against the tax itself 
rather than against the income base. 

If such tax credits were permitted at a low 
percentage, say 20 or 30 percent of the educa- 
tional expenses, up to a relatively high maxi- 
mum (e.g. $1,500 or $2,000), they would tend 
to be of greater aid to private institutions, 
particularly those with high fees, and to per- 
sons in the upper brackets. If credit were al- 
lowed for a major part or for 100 percent of 
expenses up to a low maximum, it would 
more effectively benefit public institutions 
and low-income families. 

It seems to me that a combination of both 
plans would be fair to all and yield the best 
results. It might permit 100-percent offset 
up to a low maximum and percentage offset 
by a graduated schedule up to a higher 
maximum, 

The taxation section of the American Bar 
Association developed a flat percentage plan 
in 1954 which was submitted to the House 
Ways and Means Committee by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in 1958.2 It would 
allow the student or his family to deduct 
from the income tax liability 30 percent of 
the tuition and fees actually paid up to 
$1,500. The maximum net tax credit thus 
would be $450. Such a plan, however, would 
still let the student foot at least 70 percent 
of every additional tuition dollar. This 
could be corrected by a 100 percent offset up 
to, for example, $100. A schedule might be 
as follows: Tuition and fees up to $100, 
credit 100 percent; $100 to $500, credit 30 per- 
cent; $500 to $1,500, credit 20 percent; maxi- 
mum net tax credit, $420. 

Asmall credit might also be given for other 
educational expenses, such as books, travel, 
and added cost of living away from home. 


General Revenue Revision,” Hearings 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 85th Cong. 2d sess., 
1958, pt. I, p. 1064. 
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Under such a schedule an institution could 
raise its fees by $100 without added cost to 
the student or family, by $400 at a net cost 
of $210. This would open up substantial 
revenue possibilities for IHL. 

It has been argued that such a plan would 
give no benefits to families which pay no 
income tax and would let them bear the full 
cost of a fee boost. That argument, on 
closer analysis, seems to have little validity. 

Few families, and particularly families of 
college students, nowadays pay no Federal 
income tax.“ Six out of seven fathers of 
children reaching college age are in their 
peak earning years, between 38 and 58; most 
enjoy incomes substantially above the 
average. In a survey at the University of 
Massachusetts (class of 1965), 90 percent of 
all fathers reported their 1960 income above 
84,000. No study is available which shows 
which percentage of the students and their 
families pays no Federal income tax, but we 
may safely assume that it is no more than 
10 percent, and possibly as few as 5 percent. 
Those students come from very low income 
families and most of them probably are al- 
ready on scholarships. In those cases the 
institutions could forego the fee increase. 

Moreover, the granting of income tax cred- 
its would free additional scholarship funds, 
as Vice President John F. Meck, of Dart- 
mouth College, representing the American 
Council on Education, stated, when he pro- 
posed the council’s tax credit plan: “Many 
parents in the $8,000-, $10,000-, and even the 
$12,000-a-year brackets, who now require par- 
tial scholarships in order to keep their chil- 
dren in college would be able to forgo these 
scholarship funds, thus making them avail- 
able for children coming from homes of less 
financial ability.” * 

The suggested tax credit schedule would 
result in an average tax saving (or revenue 
loss to the Treasury) during the 1960’s of 
about $700 million a year, of which possibly 
as much as $500 million could be recouped 
by the institutions through higher fees. 
This would amply take care of the service 
needs of bond issues to finance the needed 
facilities. 

Suppose the IHL were to issue $5 billion 
25-year bonds. About two-thirds of the 
bonds would be issued by State institutions 
and be tax exempt, at an average interest 
rate of (presently) 3.2 percent. Private in- 
stitutions may have to pay 5 percent (unless 
the Federal Government were to grant them 
the same tax exemption that public institu- 
tions enjoy). The annual service cost would 
be: 


Retirement of principal 
Interest in the first year would be $190 
million if all bonds were immediately 
issued. If the issue is staggered over 
5 years, it would never reach the 
total because part of the principal 
is being paid off. The interest cost 
over the life of the bond issues may 
average $100 million per annum; 
during the 1960's about 


Average annual principal and 
interest in 1960’s___--------- 360 


A tax credit program could achieve the 
same purpose as a grant program: The Fed- 
eral Government—that is, the taxpayers of 
the whole Nation—would make a major fi- 
nancial contribution for the construction of 
facilities (or toward the operations) of the 
IHL. 


In 1960 out of a total U.S. population of 
182 million (Dec. 31), 168 million persons 
(—92%) were claimed as exemptions on in- 
come tax returns. Some of those returns 
however, were not taxable. 

5 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 108, pt. 2, p. 
1690. 

*General Revenue Revision, op. cit., pp. 
1063-1064., 
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The National Government could also ma- 
terially aid the IHL by permitting tax cred- 
its—rather than mere deductibility—of pri- 
vate donations, as the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science proposed 
some years ago. The present high marginal 
tax rates make such donations inexpensive 
to wealthy individuals, while persons in low 
income brackets must bear 80 percent of the 
cost of their contribution. So many of them 
do not now contribute. By permitting tax 
credits—such as I suggested in the schedule 
for tuitions and fees—persons in low and 
medium income brackets could be encour- 
aged to donate more liberally to higher 
education. 

Gifts to higher education amounted to 
more than $1 billion in 1961, according to 
the Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
an increase of 28 percent over the total 2 
years earlier. By materially widening the 
range of potential contributors, the grant- 
ing of tax credits could very substantially 
augment this important source of support 
for IHL. 

ENROLLMENT OUTLOOK 

In trying to design an effective program 
of Federal aid to IHL, it is, of course, im- 
portant to know how great the needs are, or 
are likely to be several years hence. I, there- 
fore, reviewed some of the recent estimates 
of facility requirements of IHL. Those 
estimates usually are based on the outlook 
for enrollments which, as we all know, are 
growing at a rapid rate. 

The Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Mr. Ivan A. Nestingen, said in 
a speech on April 3, 1963: Two years from 
now the first large wave of college applicants 
will hit our institutions across the country. 
This is the bumper crop of babies born in 
1946, just after World War II. They will be 
succeeded by other large waves of students 
seeking college entrance.” 

The President was specific in his message 
on education of January 29, 1963: 

“Our educational system faces a major 
problem of quantity—of coping with the 
needs of our expanding population and of 
the rising educational expectations for our 
children which all of us share as parents. 
Nearly 50 million people were enrolled in 
our schools and colleges in 1962—an increase 
of more than 50 percent since 1950. By 1970 
college enrollment will nearly double, and 
secondary schools will increase enrollment by 
50 percent—categories in which the cost of 
education, including facilities, is several 
times higher than in elementary schools.” 

This suggests that the rate of enrollment 
growth is increasing and will pose a greater 
problem to our educational system in the 
next 8 years than it did in the past 12. 
However, enrollment projections by the 
Bureau of the Census and the Office of 
Education, the two offices which regularly 
engage in such studies, indicate a slowdown. 

So, according to the Census Bureau, all 
educational enrollment grew 66 percent be- 
tween 1950 and 1962 and may, in the next 
8 years, expand between 14 and 21 percent 
for an average of 17 percent. Data in a 
census report of January 10, 1963, captioned 
“Decline in Rate of Increase in School En- 
rollment,” suggest that the lower estimates 
are more likely to materialize. Taking the 
Census Bureau averages, high school en- 
rollment will rise not 50 percent but about 
24 percent, college enrollment will not nearly 
double but increase 51 percent. Reports by 
the Office of Education show virtually the 
same picture. They project an enrollment 
increase between now and 1970 of 14 per- 
cent in elementary schools, of 24 percent in 
high schools, and in both combined of 17 
percent (average of four projections)" At 
the college level, Office of Education studies 


Office of Education, “Enrollment in Pub- 
lic and Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1950-80,” Circular No. 692, 1962. 
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Enrollment increases, 1950-62, and 1962-70 (projected) 


e e a el 
Kindergarten and elementary. 
High school (grades 9 to 12).... 
College and professional school 


Fall enrollment Projected enrollment 
increase, 1962- 
Average | Range of 
of4pro-| 4 projec- 
jections tions 
Percent Percent 
+17 +14-21 
+11 +8-14 
+24 +22-26 
+51 +38- 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 52 and 120; Series P-25, No. 232. 


suggest an increase in college enrollment be- 
tween fall 1962 and 1970 of 55 percent as 
the average of three projections which range 
from 25 percent to 67 percent.“ 

It is true that colleges will grow faster 
than other schools. But even according to 
the highest projections, colleges will account 
for no more than 12 percent of all enroll- 
ment by 1970, and their influence on the 
total cost of education will be correspond- 
ingly small. 

A comparison of past and future rates of 

should preferably be based on periods 
of equal length. When we compare enroll- 
ment expansion in 1954-62 with projec- 
tions for 1962-70, we find that the rate of 
growth is expected to decline at every level 
of education. Here are the data computed 
from reports of the Bureau of the Census: 


rior so 
Actual | enrollment 

enrollment | increase 
increase | 1962 to 1970 

1954 to 1962| (average 

of 4 pro- 

jections) 

Percent Percent 
All levels of education 35 17 
Kind ten and elementary. 27 ll 
High school (9 grades, 9 to 1D. 49 24 
Kind to 12th "wal 32 14 

College and professional 

C 74 51 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 89 and 120; Series P-25, No. 


Projections by the Office of Education, in 
the publications which I cited above, closely 
parallel those by the Census Bureau. They 
suggest that educational enrollment will, 
over the next 8 years, grow at about half 
its rate over the past 8 years, and that, 
even in the colleges and universities 
contrary to what is widely believed—the 
rate of growth will decline. 

Enrollment trends at the elementary- 
secondary level have an important bearing 
on higher education. Fall 1963 may see 
the last of the big attendance jumps in 
the common schools. As the postwar babies 
graduate, annual increases will shrink to 
half the size they maintained in the past 
dozen years. For some time the States 
have had to concentrate their funds on the 
rapidly expanding common schools. In the 
future they will be able to channel a larger 
share of their resources into higher 
education. 

During the 1950's enrollment grew at a 
faster rate than GNP or national income. 
Between 1962 and 1970 GNP is generally 
expected to advance between 27 percent 
and 37 percent (minus 3 percent to 4 per- 
cent per annum), for an average of 32 per- 
cent. This is almost twice the expected 


*Office of Education, “Economics of 
Higher Education,” ed. Selma T. Mushkin, 
1962, p. 18; and “Opening (fall) Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education,” 1962, Circular 
No, 697, 1962. 


rate of increase in educational enrollment. 
Thus, the problem of financing education 
should gradually become easier to solve, 
its weight less burdensome to bear. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FACILITY NEEDS 


The President stated in his education 
message that in the 1960’s 23 billion of 
new facilities will be needed” in colleges 
and universities and an attached fact sheet 
explained: “To provide for additional stu- 
dents, replace obsolete structures, and mod- 
ernize usable buildings, institutions of high- 
er education should invest an average of 
$2.3 billion annually. Expenditures cur- 
rently fall short of this by $1 billion.” 

Several projections of facility needs in 
IHL were prepared in recent years. One 
study by the American Council on Educa- 
tion estimated 1958-1970 requirements for 
academic, auxiliary and residential facili- 
ties “from a high of $15 billion to a low of 
$12 billion.”* That averages between $1 and 
$1.2 billion per year which, at the time, 
seemed a steep increase because capital out- 
lays had been about half that 
volume up to the mid- 195078. 

The Office of Education published a study 
in 1960 which placed the cost of new facili- 
ties and replacement, rehabilitation and de- 
preciation between 1958 and 1970 at $1.2 
billion annually.” As the volume of higher 
educational construction expanded and out- 
lays reached, and then exceeded, $1 billion 
annually, need estimates also climbed and 
kept well ahead of simultaneous expendi- 
tures. 

In 1961 the Office of Education placed 
needs during the 1960's at an average of $1.9 
billion per year." The authors computed 
requirements over the 10-year period 1961-70 
at $18.9 billion, of which $16.4 billion 
(87 percent) appeared likely to come from 
current sources (if apparent trends con- 
tinued); this left a deficiency of $2.5 billion. 

How did the President arrive at an esti- 
mate of $23 billion with a deficiency of about 
$10 billion (43 percent)? The author 
of the earlier Office of Education study pre- 
pared a more elaborate report in which he 
showed three projections of cumulative facil- 
ity needs 1961-70: high, medium and low, 
at $22.9, $18.8, and $16.3 billion, respectively.” 
The medium projection was unchanged from 
his earlier report, but the newly added 
“high” projection equaled the amount used 
by the President. 


*John D. Long and J. B. Black, Jr., 
“Needed Expansion of Facilities for Higher 
Education—1958—-70,"” American Council on 
Education, 1958. 

College and University Facilities Survey, 
pt. 2, by Robert W. Bokelman; pt. 3, by Louis 
A. D'Amico and E. Eugene Higgins, Office of 
Education, 1960. 

“Physical Facility Needs of American 
Higher Education, 1961-70,“ in Aid for Higher 
Education, hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee on Education, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 87th Cong., 1st 
sess., 1961, pp. 42 ff. 

Economics of Higher Education,” 
cit., p. 193. 
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It may be helpful at this point to recall 
our experience with the classroom. shortage 
in the public schools. The Office of Educa- 
tion placed the deficiency in 1950 at 250,000 
classrooms. In October 1954 the Commis- 
sioner of Education testified that it had risen 
to 370,000, and the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
stated on January 27, 1955, that “each day 
the shortage of classrooms grows more 
severe” and predicted that “within 3 years 
our shortage of classrooms throughout the 
Nation will have climbed to 600,000.” 1 

Two months later the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare testified that the 
estimates had been reviewed and that “we 
find that the estimated classroom deficit by 
the year 1959-60 would be 176,000 classrooms 
rather than 407,000.” When the school 
year 1959-60 came around, the Office of Edu- 
cation reported the shortage at 135,264 and 
has since lowered its estimate to 121,235 in 
the fall of 1962. It also proved that the 
fears in 1955 that the school construction 
would be unable to keep up with the enroll- 
ment increase had been groundless: the 
number of pupils per classroom dropped from 
29.4 in the fall of 1955 to 27.0 in the fall of 
1962." 

Of the 600,000 new classrooms which the 
President indicated in his education mes- 
sages of February 20, 1961, and February 6, 
1962, to be needed during the 1960’s, at least 
210,000 were completed in the first 3 years, 
which corresponds to a decennial construc- 
tion rate of 700,000. 

Similar wide variations exist in the need 
estimates of facilities in IHL. The deficiency 
in higher educational facilities—that is, the 
gap between estimated needs and prospec- 
tive revenues from presently available 
sources—will, by 1970, equal $2.5 billion ac- 
cording to a study by the Office of Educa- 
tion, which Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff presented to 
your committee on August 17, 1961—or to 
nearly four times that amount, as suggested 
by a fact sheet of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in January 1963. 

Part of the trouble is that there are no 
uniform and unchangeable standards of fa- 
cility needs in either school or higher educa- 
tion, nor is there agreement on the degree of 
effective space utilization that can be ex- 
pected. We may profitably review some of 
the studies that have been made on space 
utilization in IHL and on proposals to use 
available facilities more fully. 


SPACE UTILIZATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Recent reports on the utilization of avail- 
able facilities in IHL suggest that there is 
much room for improvement. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion wrote: ¥ 

“Particularly in the use of space—class- 
rooms, laboratories, and libraries—most col- 
leges and universities persist in traditional 
and inefficient practices that waste their re- 
sources and result in unneeded construc- 
tion. Studies showing excessive waste of 
existing space were reported in the first man- 
ual on space utilization prepared with fund 
support by the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers in 
1955 and, again, in a brochure published in 


13 “Emergency Federal Aid for School Con- 
struction,” Hearings before the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 
84th Cong., Ist sess., 1955, p. 1. 

„Federal Aid to States for School Con- 
struction,” Hearings before the Committee on 
Education and Labor, House of Representa- 
tives, 84th Cong., Ist sess., p. 282. 

3 “Enrollment, Teachers and School Hous- 
ing, Fall 1960,” Office of Education, 1960. 
Office of Education, release, Jan, 9, 1963. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, A Report for 1961-62, p. 29. 
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1962 by the Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories. Some institutions are now demon- 
strating that it is possible to have well-filled 
classrooms and laboratories throughout the 
day and in late afternoons, evenings, and 
Saturdays, and to use classrooms and labora- 
tories during the summer without loss in 
quality of the educational program.” 

The space utilization manual referred to, 
reported that IHL used their classrooms and 
laboratories an average of 44 percent of the 
possible periods in a 44-period week, and that 
student stations were used only 25 percent 
of the available time. The manual’s senior 
author, John Dale Russel, of New York Uni- 
versity, the country’s leading authority in 
such studies, told the Committee on Higher 
Education in New York State in 1960, that 
“if classrooms were used to the greatest ex- 
tent possible during the day and evening 
and all through the year, present classrooms 
could handle four times the present number 
of students.” 17 

The mentioned study for the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, by the College of Edu- 
cation, at Michigan State University, found: 

“Considered from almost any point of view, 
utilization of classroom and laboratory space 
in the colleges covered by this study is low. 
Classrooms are used about 18 times a week, 
or 40 percent of the time they could be used; 
laboratories about 11 times a week, or 25 per- 
cent of the time. As for student stations, 
in general classrooms they are used about 
nine times a week, and in labs about seven 
times. This is 22 and 15 percent of possible 
utilization on the basis of a 44-hour week. 
No matter which way it is juggled, this leaves 
a lot of empty classrooms and vacant seats. 
Worse to say, there is little reason to suspect 
that other colleges of this type or any other 
type do much better.“ 

A report under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education stated: 

“Without stopping to enumerate the 
studies made from Florida to California and 
throughout the United States regarding the 
utilization of existing space in our colleges 
and universities, it is generally agreed that 
we use no more than 50 percent of our rooms 
and 25 percent of our student stations on a 
45-hour week. This may be a luxury we can 
no longer afford and one which we can hardly 
justify.” 1 

Several IHL, including, for example, Brig- 
ham Young University, have demonstrated 
that it is possible to use academic facilities 
far more fully than is now the general prac- 
tice. Space Utilization Analysis, a group of 
management consultants who have done 
work for several universities, government, 
and industry, placed the 1957-70 facility re- 
quirements in IHL at $12.7 billion under 
current utilization practices but estimated 
that with better space programing in new 
buildings the amount could be cut to $7.2 
billion, with such practices in all (new and 
old) buildings to $4.3 billion.” 

These reports—and more could be cited— 
raise serious doubt whether some of the need 
estimates at $19 billion or at $23 billion 
should be accepted at face value. 


YEAR-ROUND USE OF ACADEMIC FACILITIES 


Year-round operations of IHL would 
sharply reduce the need for additional edu- 
cational facilities. Pres. Grayson Kirk of 


11 “The Year-Round Campus Catches On,” 
by Sidney Tickton, the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 1963, p. 6. 

To Build or Not To Build,” Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, New York, 1962, p. 35. 

% Ronald B. Thompson, “Educational Al- 
ternatives,” in Vital Issues in Education, 
American Council on Education, p. 117. 

Space Programing and Physical Plant 
Investment in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities 1957-70,” Space Utilization Analysis, 
Inc., New York, 1958. 
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Columbia University said at the dedica- 
tion of the new NEA Building in Washington: 

“Some of our institutions with physical 
plants involving an investment in each case 
of scores of millions of dollars remain largely 
idle for several months each year. We should 
ask ourselves if it would not be better to 
operate these great institutions on a plan 
which would divide the academic year into 
three parts, one which would, in effect, re- 
place the present 6-week summer school with 
a full-fledged summer semester. * * * 

“Since the institution would be able to 
serve the needs of one-third more students 
in a given period of years than it now can, 
an approach of this kind to the problem of 
student numbers might enable us to meet 
our expanding student needs without such 
a huge expenditure for additional plant con- 
struction,” 3 

Chancellor Edward H. Litchfield of the 
University of Pittsburgh, which has been 
operating a trisemester plan since 1959, 
wrote: 

“Educators and legislators have greeted it 
as a means of getting more efficient use of 
existing educational plants, which cost the 
same to maintain whether they are operated 
8, 9, or 11 months of the year. The plan, 
if adopted nationwide, could reduce the $10 
billion needed in the next decade for new 
facilities to about $6 billion.” 22 

Dean Elmer Easton, of Rutgers University 
Engineering College pointed out in a book- 
let, “Year-Around Operation of Colleges,” 
that a trisemester schedule would provide 
up to 56 percent more degrees per year, 
make up to 30 percent more use of instruc- 
tional facilities, increase faculty salaries ap- 
proximately 30 percent (p. 36). 

Former U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Earl J. McGrath (now executive officer of 
the Institute of Higher Education as Colum- 
bia Teachers College) has for several years 
been crusading for year-round college oper- 
ation. He wrote in a recent article: * 

“If the three-term plan advocated here 
were put into effect, present institutions 
could take one-third more students than 
they can now. 

“Consider this arithmetic: In the fall of 
1962, our colleges accepted 1,037,000 en- 
trants. In the academic year 1965-66, ac- 
cording to present estimates, they will be 
asked to accept 1,507,000. Where will they 
find room for the extra half million? The 
best answer would be a 3-year course to in- 
crease our college capacity by one-third. 

“(4) College and university plants now 
commonly stand idle for from a few weeks 
to more than 3 months in each 12. Yet 
while classrooms, dormitories, libraries, lab- 
oratories, and other facilities are unused for 
these long periods, presidents clamor for 
billions of dollars for new buildings. Rob- 
ert Bokelman of the U.S. Office of Education 
estimates that between 1961 and 1975 the 
average annual requirement for capital ex- 
penditures will be between $1.5 and $2.2 bil- 
lion. Each additional full-time student will 
impose a building burden of about $6,150. 

“To the degree that institutions can make 
fuller use of existing facilities by keeping 
them in steady use, these figures can be cor- 
respondingly reduced. The three-term plan 
will save taxpayers and donors millions of 
dollars that would otherwise be needed for 
new facilities under the conventional aca- 
demic year.” 


1 Grayson Kirk, “Looking Ahead in Educa- 
tion,” Vital Speeches, Mar. 1, 1959. 

* Edward H. Litchfield, “The Trimester 
System,” in a symposium, “Colleges Can 
Operate All Year,” in Saturday Review, Dec. 
15, 1962. 

* Earl J. McGrath, “Plea for the Year- 
Round College,” the New York Times maga- 
zine, Apr. 28, 1963. 
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Mr. McGrath sees many other advantages 
in an all-year plan. He wrote: 

“A properly designed three-term academic 
year can provide a 20- to 30-percent increase 
in faculty incomes and still leave adequate 
time for scholarly activities and recrea- 
tion: * s t 

The average student could complete the 
requirements for the degree in something 
less than 3 calendar years rather than 4. 
* * * The economic advantages to the stu- 
dent would be great since he would pay less 
for his education while in progress and enter 
gainful employment a year earlier.” 

A recent booklet by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education listed “40 institu- 
tions which have established formal plans for 
operating their campuses on a year-round 
basis. All permit the student who desires to 
do so to earn his B.A. degree in 3 rather than 
the usual 4 calendar years * * * without re- 
quiring him to carry more than a normal 
full-time course load.“ It suggested the 
plan as an alternative to constructing facil- 
ities which were listed as “required” in some 
of the recent facility need surveys. All of 
those estimates were based on the traditional 
4-year undergraduate study on a two-semes- 
ter or three-quarter basis. 

How can IHL be persuaded to adopt a tri- 
semester or four-quarter plan? Mr. McGrath 
in his mentioned article wrote “that it is as 
hard to change an educational practice as 
to move a graveyard.” It appears that only 
by force of necessity can academic institu- 
tions (and most others) be brought about to 
change long established practices and habits. 
If Federal funds were made available to them, 
most would keep building without major im- 
provement in space utilization practices or 
going over to all-year operation. 


OPERATING INEFFICIENCIES 


The effectiveness with which available re- 
sources are being used, whether for facilities 
or for current operations, has, of course, a 
major bearing on the magnitude of the need 
for additional funds. In its reports “Better 
Utilization of College Teaching Resources,” 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
suggested four “handles” to increase effi- 
ciency; place greater responsibility on stu- 
dents for their education, rearrange course 
structures, discover new resources both in 
teaching and in performance of duties ordi- 
narily expected of the teacher, and increase 
the institutional reach of IHL. It listed 
several innovations by individual institutions 
which ought to be more widely applied. 

The faculty-student ratio has been falling 
in recent decades and is far lower than in 
European universities.“ Hundreds of studies 
and experiments have failed to show an ad- 
vantage of small classes over large or of low 
faculty work loads. “All that is accomplished 
{by low ratios] is to enable the teacher to 
communicate his mediocrity in an intimate 
surrounding” commented the late President 
Charles Johnson, of Fisk University. An 
American Council on Education report, “Fac- 
ulty Work Load,” summarized: “To the best 
knowledge of the author [John Hicks, of 
Purdue University], no objective study has 
ever been made of the relationship between 
quality of faculty performance and faculty 
work load” (p.4). A course by an outstand- 
ing teacher once put on film, such as the fa- 
mous White physics course, can be taught to 
thousands at a fraction of the cost of live 
instruction. 

Many IHL feel obligated to keep spoon- 
feeding their students because high schools 
neither trained them adequately in the es- 
sential skills nor taught them study habits. 
This could be corrected by insisting on higher 


% Tickton, op. cit., p. 6. 

* One recent computation: Between 1919- 
20 and 1955-56 the student body multiplied 
3.4 times, the faculty 5.4 times. Seymour 
Harris, Higher Education: Resources and 
Finance,” McGraw-Hill, 1962, p. 544. 
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standards of admission and continued aca- 
demic standing. An Office of Education 
booklet, “Quest for Quality,” reported: “The 
data from the present experimentation in 
independent study seem clear on this point: 
Students are able to learn as well with much 
less class time than we have been accustomed 
to require of them” (p. 9). 

Beardsley Ruml and Donald Morrison (both 
since deceased) proposed in their book, 
“Memo to a College Trustee,” prepared for 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
to trim the curriculum of excess content 
and to double the number of students per 
faculty member to about 20. This would 
enable the IHL to double salaries without 
additional funds. The authors concluded 
that “new money is not needed in anything 
like the amounts presently estimated. Many 
of the necessary funds are already at the 
disposal of the college or can be made 60, 
but they are being dissipated through wastes 
in curriculum, wastes in method of instruc- 
tion, wastes in administration, and in the 
property and plant” (pp. 9-10). 

Quality in education does not depend on 
the student-faculty ratio but on the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of scholarly 
standards in higher education and sufficient 
differentiation in secondary curricula to pre- 
pare all children for the life that awaits 
them and for which nature endowed them. 
Many IHL have in recent years raised their 
admission requirements but too many still 
are open to all who can flash a high school 
diploma—which is commonly awarded for 12 
years of faithful residence. 

Most American secondary schools, a won- 
derment and a mystery to the rest of the 
world, have not yet found a way toward an 
education which challenges the academically 
talented, educates the great majority in the 
middle for their civic and occupational tasks, 
and trains those of low intelligence in the 
type of work which they have the capacity 
to perform. S. 580 offers no solution to this 
problem. 

We have stretched the process of formal 
schooling to more years than any other 
country in the world, with unsatisfactory 
results on both ends of the ability scale. 
It may well be that greater differentiation 
at the secondary level, between academic and 
vocational high schools, and a general tight- 
ening up of the process are better answers 
than a further stretching out. 

In a recent book, “The Production and 
Distribution of Knowledge in the United 
States (1962),” Fritz Machlup, professor of 
economics at Princeton University (who is 
now serving as president of the American 
Association of University Professors), pro- 
posed to shorten education from first grade 
through college from the present 16 to 12 
or 13 years. “A system of accelerated school- 
ing is at the same time more effective and 
less costly. This is one of the rare instances 
where we really can get more for less, The 
proposed acceleration of the school program 
can permit an acceleration of the economic 
growth of the Nation that could not be at- 
tained in any other way. For we would not 
only save several million man-years annually 
now wasted in semi-idleness at school, but 
also several million man-years wasted in the 
unemployment of those unemployables be- 
cause of inadequate schooling.” 

Without necessarily taking a stand of any 
of the mentioned methods of stretching the 
educational dollar, I feel that some of the 
estimates of huge financial needs of IHL 
should be considered in the light of possible 
improvements in efficiency. But such 
changes will take place only under consider- 
able pressure and are likely to be rejected 
if sufficient funds are made available to carry 
on in the traditional way. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR IHL CONSTRUCTION AND 
FINANCES 

In the early and mid- 19508 when the pub- 

lic schools faced a 40 percent to 50 percent 
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enrollment jump, it was suggested that 
school funds ought to be raised by 100 per- 
cent which, it was held, was far beyond the 
capacity of State and local governments to 
accomplish. The White House Conference 
on Education in 1955 concluded “that within 
the next decade, the dollars spent on educa- 
tion in this Nation should be approximately 
doubled.” As it turned out, school funds 
from State and local sources doubled within 
the succeeding 7 years and have been rising 
at a decennial rate of over 150 percent. 

I pointed out earlier that according to 
presently available projections, educational 
enrollment, in total as well as at every level, 
will grow at a slower rate during the balance 
of the 1960's than it has since the mid- 
1950's. This suggests that school and col- 
lege support will still need to be boosted 
but not at as rapid a rate as it actually ad- 
vanced over the past 10 years. So, the out- 
look for adequate financing of education is 
bright unless the national economy takes a 
nosedive or turns sluggish. 

Well-informed observers have expressed 
the opinion that planned expansion of higher 
educational facilities will meet requirements. 
Gene R. Hawes, author of “The New Amer- 
ican Guide to College,” after conducting a 
survey of all IHL, so asserted in an article, 
“The College Shortage Is a Myth”: * “I can 
now report that, if present expansion plans 
are realized, there will be room in college— 
room for all of our children who seriously 
want to go—through the 1960's.” 

State funds for higher education tripled 
between 1950 and 1960. No later financial 
statistics are available from the Office of 
Education, but according to the Bureau of 
the Census, State expenditures for higher 
education increased 27 percent between 1960 
and 1962." If that rate continued, State 
support would triple during the 1960's. Since 
enrollment and needs—if not necessarily the 
demands—of the elementary and secondary 
schools will rise only half as fast in the 
1960's as they did in the 1950’s, the States 
will be able to allocate a larger share of their 
revenues to higher education. Several recent 
analytical studies have concluded that State 
support of IHL will keep climbing steeply 
and meet requirements throughout the 
1960's. 

Tuition income tripled during the 1950's. 
Fees in State institutions are still indefen- 
sibly low—the national average in 1961-62 
was $185—and could be very substantially 
boosted, with part of the added funds set 
aside for scholarship purposes. Most stu- 
dents in public IHL spend more on ciga- 
rettes and alcohol, let alone cars, than on 
tuition. The Los Angeles Times reported on 
September 19, 1961, that on the opening day 
of Los Angeles State College—which charges 
$76 in fees and enrolls 14,000 students—7,000 
cars tried to park there. If half the students 
can afford to drive a car, can they not afford 
to pay more than $76 for their education? 
(Unless they feel that a car is more impor- 
tant and worth more than the education 
they are to receive.) 

The low tuition policy not only restricts the 
revenues of public institutions, it also cuts 
into the potential and jeopardizes the very 
existence of private colleges. Former Uni- 
versity of Chicago Chancellor Lawrence A, 
Kimpton was quoted as saying, “To put it in 
the crassest terms possible, it is hard to mar- 
ket a product when down the street some- 
body is giving it away.” Private IHL would 
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find it much easier to maintain an adequate 
fee schedule if public IHL raised their own 
to more reasonable levels. This could be 
done without inflicting hardship, by estab- 
lishing a system of income tax credits such 
as I suggested earlier. Also, the availability 
of student loans on reasonable terms is ex- 
panding, and guarantee programs under the 
auspices of State governments and of the 
united student aid funds, which are rapidly 
growing and now cover most States, help to 
make students eligible for long-term loans 
who might otherwise have difficulty borrow- 
ing for lack of a credit rating or a collateral. 

Private donations also tripled between 1950 
and 1960 and can be expected to keep rising, 
particularly if some recognition, such as tax 
credits, were extended. 

Several competent studies have placed the 
budgetary needs of IHL in 1970 at $10 bil- 
lion.” An analysis and appraisal of past and 
present trends suggest that revenues are 
likely to exceed that amount even without 
the addition of new Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION AND THE CLASS 

STRUGGLE 


It has recently been asserted, as was men- 
tioned at this hearing 2 weeks ago, that the 
Federal aid-to-education controversy is really 
“a struggle between people with wealth and 
people with kids.” It was claimed that Fed- 
eral taxes are largely paid by the rich, State 
and local taxes by the poor, and that objec- 
tion to Federal grants is an attempt by rich 
people to shift their responsibilities to the 
poor, 

This line of argument exaggerates out of 
proportion the difference in location of the 
burden between Federal and State-local tax- 
ation, is based on a misunderstanding of tax 
incidence, and seems to be derived from 
Marxist dialectic materialism. It apparently 
assumes that the corporate income tax is 
wholly borne by the stockholders. If it were, 
stockholders would, after Federal corporate 
and individual income taxes, have left be- 
tween a maximum of 38.4 percent and a 
minimum of 4.3 percent of the profits—less 
a few percentage points for State and local 
corporate and personal income taxes. If that 
were the case, the American economy would 
long since have broken down. But there is 
ample evidence that much or most of the 
corporate tax is in the long run shifted to 
consumers in the form of prices. After-tax 
earnings on net worth were maintained over 
& period during which the corporate tax rate 
quadrupled. 

That most of the personal income tax rests 
on the rich was true until a generation ago. 
But it no longer is since it turned from a 
class tax into a mass tax. The bulk of all 
income in the United States goes to families 
“in the middle” who cannot escape paying 
a proportionate share. Taxpayers with an 
adjusted gross income between $5,000 and 
$15,000 accounted in 1960 for 58 percent of 
all income and paid 55 percent of the Federal 
individual income tax. The steeply gradu- 
ated rate schedule makes for a sharp pro- 
gression between the upper and lower end 
of the scale, but yields only small revenue. 
A flat 20-percent rate on the reported income 
in 1960 would have brought in 87 percent 
of the actual yield. It has been estimated 
that tax rates over 50 percent yield less than 
$1 billion, out of a total yield between $40 
and $45 billion annually, and rates over 65 
percent slightly over one-quarter billion. 

Labor compensation and welfare payments 
account for a steadily growing share of all 


»“Financing Higher Education 1960-70,” 
ed. Dexter M. Keezer, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1959; Seymour Harris, at pp. 73-75, Robert 
D. Calkins, at pp. 195 fl. Also: Seymour 
Harris, “Higher Education: Resources and 
Finance,” McGraw-Hill, New York, 1962, p. 
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income—presently 78 percent— 
while the share of dividends and business 
income has been shrinking. Less than 10 
percent of all personal income in the country 
accrues to individuals and families in the 
$25,000 a year-and-up category. A govern- 
ment that claims 25 percent of its citizens’ 
income, as the Federal Government now does, 
cannot get a major share of its revenue from 
an upper class that receives less than 10 
percent of all personal income. Only a small 
share of the Federal taxes is paid by the rich, 
simply because there are not enough of them, 
and very little of the State and local taxes 
is paid by the poor. Most of the taxes in 
the United States are eventually paid by 
the great mass in the middle of the income 
scale. 

That Federal personal and corporate in- 
come tax rates are too high, repress eco- 
nomic growth, and cause unemployment is 
now generally recognized, and the President 
has proposed to reduce their rates. Be- 
cause the Federal Government has been 
using income taxes up to—and more likely 
beyond—their bearing capacity, State and 
local governments rely more heavily on sales 
and property taxes. The claim that those 
taxes are sharply regressive has been dis- 
proven by several studies which showed that 
both types of taxes are about proportional 
through much of the income range and re- 
gressive only at the two extreme ends; in 
top and bottom brackets they slighly allevi- 
ate the heavy progressivity of the Federal 
personal income tax. 

The property tax, which plays such a ma- 
jor role in the school finance picture, has 
been more often and more bitterly assailed 
than any other tax: by the taxpayers be- 
cause it is too big and rises too fast and by 
the school forces because it is too little and 
rises too slowly; by some because it is re- 
stricted and by others because the restric- 
tions are not tight enough; by some because 
assessments are too low and by others be- 
cause they are too high. The real curse of 
the property tax which primarily accounts 
for its unpopularity is that, in contrast to 
almost all other taxes, it is not hidden but 
out in the open, clearly labeled by purpose. 
What is more, it identifies the official who is 
doing the taxing. Such relationships are 
veiled or obscured for sales and income taxes, 
particularly at the Federal level. The trouble 
with the property tax is that the taxpayer 
knows that he is paying it, what he is paying 
for, and who is taxing him. 

That property tax revenues do not respond 
to economic expansion and grow too slowly 
is disproven by the record: Since World War 
II collections of property taxes have in- 
creased 291 percent, of all other taxes com- 
bined only 121 percent. A similar relation- 
ship prevailed in prior periods except during 
war and depression. One reason for the 
rapid increase in property tax collections 
during the postwar period: contrary to what 
is widely believed, national wealth has been 
growing more rapidly than national income. 

Homeowners, who in the national average 
pay approximately one-third of all property 
taxes, have understandably been complain- 
ing about ever bigger tax bills. It is not 
widely realized that the homeowner offsets 
a substantial part of his real estate tax 
against the Federal income tax because (a) 
local taxes and mortgage interest are deduct- 
ible items; (b) imputed income on his equity 
is not taxable. The homeowner’s net bur- 
den is far less than the amount he actually 
pays. A $4,000-a-year man who is married, 
has two children, owns a $10,000 home with 
a $9,000 mortgage, anc pays $140 in real 
estate taxes, saves $103 on his Federal in- 
come tax. If his mortgage totals only $4,000, 
he saves $89. In other words, he recoups 64 
percent to 74 percent of his real estate tax 
by a reduction in his Federal income tax. 
Savings in other brackets are comparable. 
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In an appendix to my book, "Taxes for the 
Schools,” * which contains a comprehensive 
chapter on property taxes, I showed several 
examples of income tax offsets by home- 
owners in various income brackets. I am 
attaching a copy to this statement. 

If your committee feels that the home- 
owner should get greater relief, then it might 
consider the proposal in S. 181 to grant an 
income tax credit up to $100 for school prop- 
erty taxes. This would either lighten the 
load of homeowners or enable school dis- 
tricts to boost their ‘axes without adding a 
direct burden on their local taxpayers. 

If so, it would seem appropriate also to 
grant tax credits—similar to those I proposed 
in higher education—to the patrons of non- 
public schools. Such credits could result in 
very substantial savings for taxpayers. The 
average cost for 1 pupil through 12 grades 
of public school now amounts to about 
$4,800, in addition to the large capital 
outlay for elementary and high school facili- 
ties. Modest relief through tax credits may 
cause many more parents to send their chil- 
dren to nonpublic schools and reduce the 
need for public school funds by several times 
the amount of the tax credit. 


BROADER ASPECTS OF FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 


I mentioned earlier that the church-and- 
state question has in recent years been in 
the center of the debate over Federal grants 
to education, but that there were also other 
objections which had prevented legislative 
action. Some of them relate specifically to 
education, others to the principle of Federal 
grants-in-aid as such. 

Soon after President Truman’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education (1946-48) ad- 
vocated a comprehensive program of Federal 
aid, the Association of American Universities 
sponsored a Commission on Financing 
Higher Education to restudy the subject. 
The commission’s members included: Detlev 
W. Bronk, president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Paul H. Buck, provost of Harvard 
University; Carter Davidson, president of 
Union College; Lee A. Du Bridge, president of 
the California Institute of Technology; J. E. 
Wallace Sterling, president of Stanford Uni- 
versity; Henry M. Wriston, president of 
Brown University, and others. Its executive 
director was John D. Millet, now president of 
Miami University. The commission con- 
cluded: 

“This commission has reached the unani- 
mous conclusion that we as a nation should 
call a halt at this time to the introduction 
of new programs of direct Federal aid to col- 
leges and universities. We also believe it 
undesirable for the Government to expand 
the scope of its scholarship aid to individual 
students, Our position is based on what we 
regard as conclusive considerations.” * 

One member of the commission, President 
Carter Davidson, explained soon after: 

“One broad highway to financial security 
the members of the commission viewed 
unanimously as the ‘primrose path that 
leads to the everlasting bonfire.’ This road 
was named Federal Government support. 
Some of us at first felt that we should even 
advocate that the Federal Government 
should withdraw its support from those areas 
which it is now already subsidizing, but we 
finally agreed that this step was impractica- 
ble and that we would be satisfied if the Fed- 
eral Government would stop where it now is 
and give to private initiative the chance to 
show that it really believes sufficiently in 
higher education to give it ample support.” 

“There was a feeling that increased Gov- 
ernment support from Federal sources was 


The Institute for Social Science Research, 
Washington, 1960. 

Nature and Needs of Higher Education,” 
the Report of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education, Columbia University 
Press, 1952, pp. 157-158. 
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not only a blind alley, but also blinded those 
who traveled down it.” * 

The commission feared that expansion of 
Federal grants-in-aid to higher education 
would jeopardize the institutions’ freedom, 
diversity and independence: 

“Such independence will be threatened if 
higher education is subjected to further in- 
fluence from the Federal Government. That 
infiuence flowing from present support is al- 
ready a cause for concern. Its withdrawal or 
its unwise administration would produce 
grave results for our institutions. But in 
our view, as things are now, such exigencies 
as these can be weathered. We are con- 
vinced that they would be fatal were Federal 
support to be substantially extended.” * 

Ten days ago Prof. David McCord Wright 
presented a parallel presentation to your 
committee. 

“That Federal grants would lead to Federal 
control is being strongly denied by their ad- 
vocates. But some weighty questions arise. 
If the basic deficiency is merely lack of re- 
sources, why should the Federal Government 
not render purely fiscal aid and let the pres- 
ently constituted authorities decide to what 
programs they should be applied? Why is it 
necessary to devise two dozen programs in- 
stead of finding means to increase the reve- 
nues of States and institutions and letting 
State legislatures and boards of trustees de- 
cide how to allocate the funds?” 

Why should the Federal Government tell 
a university that it must spend more on its 
library, that additional moneys must go to- 
ward acquisition of books and construction 
but not for staff—although staff accounts for 
at least two-thirds of academic library costs? 
Why should it tell a university whether and 
how to run a student work program—that it 
must be “of substantial educational charac- 
ter,” that it must be available only to a stu- 
dent who needs it and is capable of maintain- 
ing his academic standing, that it cannot 
exceed 15 hours for any student in 1 week, 
etc.? Why should 35,000 boards of education 
be told to boost maximums and minimums in 
teacher salary schedules but not necessarily 
the brackets in between? Why should State 
and local educational authorities be com- 
pelled to use not less than 10 percent—but 
not more than 20 percent—of the funds for 
certain specified projects? 

The record of Federal grants-in-aid in 
such fields as public welfare, highways, 
urban renewal, etc., shows that Federal ad- 
ministrative agencies gradually tighten their 
controls—and that this often comes about 
when certain abuses occur or policy disagree- 
ments arise between Federal and State of- 
ficials, as inevitably they must. Such par- 
allels are too close to be overlooked. 

Some have questioned the need for Federal 
grants-in-aid generally and expressed doubt 
about the asserted inadequate fiscal capacity 
of State and local governments to meet their 
educational and other responsibilities. On 
the other hand, it has been claimed that 
State and local tax sources are inflexible and 
do not expand as rapidly as those of the 
National Government. (“The whole is great- 
er than the sum of its parts.”) But State 
and loca] revenues have been growing at a 
much faster rate than Federal receipts in the 
period since the end of World War II— as 
they had always done in prior periods ex- 
cept during shooting wars. Now it is being 
asserted that State and local governments 
have exerted such an effort by quadrupling 
their income while Federal revenues only 
doubled that they have exhausted their fis- 
cal capacity and will henceforth have to rely 
more heavily on the National Treasury. We 
may assume that if State and local revenues 
had not climbed so steeply, this would have 


Carter Davidson, “Blind Alleys in College 
Finance,” the Educational Record, April 1953. 
* Op. cit.. pp. 158-159. 
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been advanced as proof that the States 
lacked the power to do it. It appears that 
no set of facts can convince those who pre- 
fer Federal grants-in-aid to States’ self- 
financing. 

Federal grants to the States have long 
been climbing steeply: 


Federal aid to State and local governments, 
1902-64 


8, 167 
10, 395 


Source: Bureau of the Census, “Historical 
Summary of Governmental Finances,” 1957. 
“The Budget of the U.S. Government for the 
Fiscal Year 1964” Special Analysis H. 


There are now about 100 such pro- 
grams in operation and many more are 
being asked for and considered. The Presi- 
dent’s education message alone proposes 
13 new programs. With amounts tripling 


Federal expenditures in 1954 and 1964 
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every decade, it can easily be seen that 
within not so many years the National Gov- 
ernment would control all activities of State 
and local governments, if this trend con- 
tinued. That would destroy the balance of 
power which the Founding Fathers tried to 
assure by diffusing power among several 
levels of government. It would concentrate 
all authority in the Central Government, 
which is what the authors of the Constitu- 
tion tried to prevent from happening. 

It is hard to deny that the rapid expan- 
sion of the National Government in the field 
of domestic public services is changing the 
aspect of our system of government and con- 
verting it from a Federal to a unitary, cen- 
tralized . 

President Kennedy and Budget Director 
Kermit Gordon have stated that Federal non- 
defense spending has been rising at a slower 
rate than population and prices or gross 
national product. However, a comparison of 
the 1964 budget with Federal operations 10 
years earlier shows that Federal expenditures 
for domestic functions grew much more 
rapidly than other factors. On a per capita 
basis and in 1962 dollars, Federal spending 
for domestic purposes grew 141 percent, while 
personal consumption grew only 13 percent. 


(proposed) and related data (consolidated 


cash statement) 


War- connected purposes 1. 
Domestic funetſons- n-ne enn - nee = 


Gross national product 8 year 1953 and latest official esti- 


mate, calendar year 1963 
Personal consumption (for same periods as GN 
Se A AE GAE SAE. 
Prices (GNP, estimate, 1962 equals 100) 
Per ast in 1962: 


eral expenditures for domestic ſunetions 
Personal consumption 


1 National defense, international relations, veterans services and benefits, interest on the national debt. 
Source: U.S. Budget, 1964; Economic Report of the President, 1963; Economic Indicators. 


It required 160 years—from 1789 to 1948— 
for Federal spending for civilian purposes to 
reach $7 billion. It took only another 16 
years, from 1948 to 1964, to boost it another 
$46 billion. If this rate of progression con- 
tinues for another 20 years, almost all re- 
sources will be flowing through the National 
Government by 1984. 

I would like to conclude with one other 
consideration. Congress and the President 
are gravely overburdened by their present 
workload and often lack the time to study in 
sufficient detail such intricate but fateful 
subjects as weapons systems, space explora- 
tion, or developments in some 114 foreign 
nations. There are not enough hours in the 
day for the adequate study and consideration 
of matters of national defense, international 
relations, plus hundreds of domestic sub- 
jects. Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY demon- 
strated in a recent article the need for light- 
ening the workload of Congress.™ It seems 
to me that the effective way in which this 
could be done is for Congress to refrain from 
devoting a substantial part of its timè to 
matters which can be dealt with by State 
legislators, local bodies, and private institu- 
tions and organizations. To the extent to 
which financial aid may be deemed necessary, 
it could be provided by purely fiscal methods, 
such as tax credits, tax reallocation, or mon- 


™ HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, “To Move Congress 
Out of Its Ruts,” the New York Times maga- 
zine, Apr. 7, 1963. 


etary, nonearmarked grants, rather than by 
a multitude of programs which will eventu- 
ally lead to a monolithic system of govern- 
ment. 


APPENDIX 


[From A. Freeman, “Taxes for the 
Schools,” the Institute for Social Science 
Research, Washington, D.C., 1960] 

APPENDIX D: INCOME Tax RELIEF FOR THE 

HoMEOWNER 

The homeowner, according to a frequently 
voiced opinion, bears an unduly heavy bur- 
den of real estate taxes. But some observers 
of the tax scene believe that the homeowner 
receives benefits from the Federal income 
tax which are denied to the renter, and that 
in the end the homeowner is, taxwise, better 
off than the renter. 

Here is the bill of particulars: The Inter- 
nal Revenue Code pronounces a general 
principle for allowable deductions from ad- 
justed gross income: “Except as otherwise 
expressly provided in this chapter, no deduc- 
tion shall be allowed for personal, living, or 
family expenses” (sec. 262). But then the 
Code proceeds to permit the homeowner to 
subtract from his income a substantial part 
of his housing expenses—mortgage interest 
and property taxes (secs. 163 and 164). The 
renter receives no comparable benefits. He 
cannot deduct the part of his rental which 
represents property taxes and mortgage in- 
terest paid by his landlord. Nor can he omit 
from his tax return the income he receives 
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from whatever capital he owns and has in- 
vested. The homeowner, on the other hand, 
does not have to report the income on his 
invested capital, his equity, which he re- 
ceives “in kind,” in the form of rent-free 
living. These three loopholes are believed to 
cost the U.S. Treasury several billion dollars 
a year, and to relieve homeowners of a bur- 
den which tenants, an economically weaker 
group, are called upon to bear. 

Two articles which appeared in June 1958 
denounced this as gross discrimination 
against tenants. Stephen G. Thompson in 
“The High Cost of Renting” stated that “tax 
laws force renters to pay as much as 66 per- 
cent more than homeowners for equal ac- 
commodations,” and that “Federal tax and 
housing laws conspire against healthy urban 
growth and maintenance.”* Bruce Lee Balch 
in “Individual Income Taxes and Housing” 
traced the legislative background of the 
benefit provisions and found: 

“It is clear that the deduction for local real 
estate taxes places an undue burden on ten- 
ants. * The present system of individ- 
ual income taxes places a heavier burden 
of tax on a renter than on a homeowner in 
a similar situation. The result is that a 
renter does not receive as much housing 
value for a given amount of economic sacri- 
fice as does a homeowner.” * 

The case seems clear cut and convincing. 
Table D-I presents illustrative examples of 
the Federal income tax liability of home- 
owners and tenants with an income of 
$4,000, $8,000, and $12,000, respectively, both 
with small and with large equities. The 
$4,000-a-year homeowner, in the examples 
shown, pays $89 to $103 less income tax than 
a renter in the same income bracket. The 
$12,000-a-year homeowner is $272 to $285 
ahead of the renter. In the six examples in 
this table, the tenant pays between 16 and 
73 percent higher income taxes than the 
homeowner. The latter’s income tax savings 
equal 64 to 93 percent of his real estate tax. 
Most of the benefits accrue only to home- 
owners who itemize deductions on their in- 
come tax returns, Deductibility of taxes and 
interest is not available to those who use the 
standard deduction or the optional tax table. 

The practice of itemizing has grown rapid- 
ly in recent years, because of widened de- 
ductibility, and in keeping with pi in 
income and in tax sophistication. The fol- 
lowing percentages of all taxable returns 


showed itemized deductions: + 


Between 1944 and 1958 adjusted gross in- 
come grew 139 percent, the amount of item- 
ized deductions 468 percent. 


See: Randolph Paul, “Erosion of the Tax 
Base and Rate Structure,” Tax Law Review, 
1956. Joseph A. Pechman, “Erosion of the 
Individual Income Tax,” National Tax Jour- 
nal, March 1957. Melvin I. White, “Deduc- 
tions for Nonbusiness Expenses and an Eco- 
nomic Concept of Net Income,” Federal Tax 
Policy for Economic Growth and Stability, 
papers submitted by panelists appearing be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Tax Policy, Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 84th 
Cong., Ist sess., 1955, p. 353. William Vickrey, 
“Agenda for Progressive Taxation,” the Ron- 
ald Press, New York, 1947, p. 18. 

Architectural Forum, June 1958. 

National Tax Journal, June 1958. 

*These and the subsequent data on item- 
ized deductions were taken from: U.S. Treas- 
ury Department, Internal Revenue Service, 
“Statistics of Income,” pt. I, Individual In- 
come Tax Returns, 1953; 1956; 1957; Pre- 
liminary, 1958. 
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The higher a taxpayer’s income, the more 
likely is he to itemize. The percentage of 
taxable returns itemizing deductions in 1958 
were: 


Percent 
Adjusted gross income under 82,500 16 
$2,500 to $5,000.----------- 5 - 35 
$5,000 t> 810,000 — 54 
$10,000 to 820,000. 62 
$20, GOCE OUBR ene e nnn 87 


The types of itemized deductions in 1958 
were: 


[By number of returns in percent of all 
taxable returns] 


Taste D-I.—lIllustrative examples of the Federal income tar 
liability of homeowners and renters 


[General assumptions: Married couple; 2 children; joint return; 
5 percent; interest earned on capital, 4 percent} 
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Taxpayers with below-average income who 
pay neither real estate taxes nor mortgage 
interest seldom have allowable deductions 
which exceed the 10 percent standard deduc- 
tion. They rarely itemize unless they have 
incurred unusually heavy medical expenses, 
casualty losses, or capital losses. On the 
other hand, homeowners—unless their prop- 
erty is of very low value—are much more 
likely to itemize, particularly if they carry 
a substantial mortgage. Homeownership 
reached a new record of 61 percent (of all 
nonfarm dwelling units) in 1958. In the 
same year 41 percent of all taxable returns 
listed taxes as an itemized deduction, 33 per- 
cent listed interest payments. This does not 
necessarily mean that 67 percent of all home- 
owners listed property taxes and 54 percent 
mortgage interest as deductions. Some of 
the income tax returns with itemized deduc- 
tions came from business partnerships, some 
from taxpayers in high brackets who are 


mortgage interest, 


Equity, $1,000 


Assumptions: 
Value of home 


Adjusted gross income_ 
Less 4 exemptions 


Homeowner’s saving 
In percent of real estate tax - 


(a) Earned income, $4,000 


Equity, $6,000 


Property taxes 
8 interest 


! Using the optional tax table. 
of $247.20 or $283.20, respectively. 


Use of the standard deduction results in a tax liability 


in table D- 


TABLE 3 
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tenants, others from farmers, etc. But it 
appears likely that close to one-half of all 
homeowners now itemize and that most of 
those do who own homes valued at or above 
average or carry a substantial mortgage. 

Taxpayers who do not itemize are likely to 
fall into one or several of these categories: 

(a) Tenants, except those in higher in- 
come brackets; 

(b) Owners of low-value homes; 

(c) Owners of mortgage-free homes; 

(d) Taxpayers with few or no deductions 
besides real estate taxes and mortgage inter- 
est (who can claim only minor deductions 
for other taxes, contributions, medical ex- 
penses, casualty losses, etc.);: 

(e) Taxpayers who are ignorant of the 
provisions of the tax law; 

(f) Taxpayers who find the listing of de- 
ductions too cumbersome and prefer the 
convenience of the standard deduction to 
the effort of listing itemized deductions. 


Taste D-I.—lIllustrative examples of the Federal income tax 
liability of homeowners and renters—Continued 


(c) Earned income, $12,000 


Equity, $7.000 Equity, $16,000 


arison of deductions in illustrative examples 
with deductions actually taken in 1958 


Equity, $4,000 


(b) Earned income, $8,000 


Equity, $10,000 
taken by 
claimed these 


Assumptions: 
Value of home. 
Real estate taxes 
Inte 
Adjusted gross ineome 
Less 4 exemptions. .........-.-...-| 


Average 
in table D-I: 


Average deductions actually 
by taxpayers who 
deductions 


deductions of home- 
owners in illustrative examples 


Adjusted gross income bracket 


$3,000 to $5,000 | $7,000 to $9,000 | $10,000 to $15,000 
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The benefit of nontaxibility of the im- 
puted income of their houses accrues to all 
homeowners who are subject to income taxes, 
whether or not they itemize deductions. 
Imputed income from owner-occupied dwell- 
ings is taxable in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and, in fact, in most indus- 
trial countries with the notable exceptions 
of the United States and Canada.’ 

The first permanent individual income tax 
in the United States, enacted by Wisconsin 
in 1911, taxed imputed income from 1911 to 
1917. All other Federal and State income 
taxes in the United States omit it. Whether 
taxation of imputed income is constitutional 
under the 16th amendment has been doubt- 
ful since a 1934 decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. But the equity of taxing imputed 
income is apparent. Home ownerships com- 
bines two distinct economic activities: 

(a) The ownership of usable and occupied 
living quarters which earn a rental income; 

(b) The occupancy of living quarters which 
requires a personal consumption expendi- 
ture. 

The Office of Business Economics in the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, in preparing 
its national economic accounts, correctly in- 
cludes in the income account an estimate of 
the (net) rental value of owner-occupied 
dwellings, and among the consumption ex- 
penditures an amount for the (gross) space 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 

Let us take an example of two families, 
both of which have a capital of $10,000. 
Family A puts it into a savings and loan as- 
sociation and receives $400 annual interest. 
If its top rate bracket is 26 percent, it pays 
an income tax of $104 on the interest. Fam- 
ily B uses its capital for an equity in a home. 
If it rented the home to another family and 
lived elsewhere, it would receive taxable in- 
come from one house and incur an expendi- 
ture on another. It could not offset its 
rental expense against its rental income. 
But if the family lives in the house it owns, 
and, in effect, pays the rental to itself (it 
earns income and consumes it in the form 
of occupancy), it pays no tax on the rent. It 
saves $104 compared with the tenant family 
mentioned above. This places a premium on 
living in one’s own house rather than some- 
body else’s. Basically, it violates the princi- 
ple of the tax law that personal consump- 
tion expenses are not deductible from income. 
Donald Marsh suggested: 

“The amount of imputed rent is con- 
sidered equal to the amount obtainable if 
the property were rented to others.“ The 
space rental value of owner-occupied non- 
farm dwellings in 1956 totaled $19.8 billion.“ 
If we assume that three-fourths of this was 
absorbed by expenses and that one-fourth 
constitutes net rent, the owners’ income 
amounted to $5 billion. The revenue loss 
to the U.S. Treasury of the tax exemption 
of imputed income on owner-occupied dwell- 
ings may be estimated in excess of $1 billion.” 


Henry C. Simons, Personal Income Taxa- 
tion,” University of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. 
112 ff. 

Helvering v. Independent Life Insurance 
Co., 292 U.S. 371 (1934). 

*Donald B. Marsh, “The Taxation of Im- 
puted Income,” Political Science Quarterly, 
December 1943. See also: Melvin I. White, 
“Consistent Treatment of Items Excluded 
and Omitted From the Individual Income 
Tax Base,” in Tax Revision Compendium, 
Committee on Ways and Means, House, 86th 
Cong., Ist sess., 1959, p. 317. 

Survey of Current Business, July 1959, p. 
17. The corresponding figure for 1958 is 
$24 billion. 

% It was estimated at $1 billion or more 
by Louis Shere in “Federal Tax Revision To 
Promote Economic Growth and Stability,” 
January 1957 Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent, hearings before the Joint Economic 
Committee, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 1957, p. 428; 
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The homeowners’ saving from the deduct- 
ibility of real estate taxes and mortgage 
interest may be computed as follows: 

Billion 
Real estate taxes on owner-occupied 

dwellings in 1957_..--.-......--.-.. 
Mortgages on 1-family owner-occupied 

dwellings in 1956 totaled $84.8 billion 

(national housing inventory) at a 

rate of 5 percent, interest amounted 

A EE x.. E cee se 


7.5 


If we assume that at least half of the taxes 
and mortgage interest was itemized on Fed- 
eral tax returns, and that most of this—if it 
were taxable—would be subject to rates be- 
tween 20 and 30 percent, the Treasury's net 
loss from these deductions may be estimated 
at $1 billion a year.” 

It appears then that the combined Federal 
income tax advantage of homeowners ap- 
proximated $2 billion in 1956-57. Their 
total benefits may be slightly higher because 
State income tax laws parallel the relevant 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Homeowners’ real property taxes totaled $3.3 
billion in 1957; about two-thirds of this may 
be offset by income taxe benefits.” 

Some observers justify and welcome income 
tax benefits as an expression of a govern- 
mental policy which tries, through a variety 
of activities, to promote and aid the widest 
possible distribution of homeownership. 
Homeownership is regarded as desirable in 
itself and as an avenue toward a better and 
more stable citizenry. Governmental en- 
couragement and subvention undoubtedly 
help accelerate the mass migration from the 
cities to the suburbs. This policy leaves in 
its wake rapidly decaying central cities, mul- 
tiplies the public service needs of mush- 
rooming new developments, and creates a 
virtually insoluble problem of commuter 
traffic between home and working place. 

Some view benefits to homeowners as an 
indirect means of strengthening the au- 
tonomy of local governments, particularly 
school districts: Federal tax offset enables 
local authorities to impose heavier property 
taxes than their constituents would willingly 
bear if property taxes rested wholly upon 
owners. Others believe that there are better 
ways of promoting homeownership or pro- 
viding local funds than the present system 
of income tax relief. 

By and large, the charge of income tax 
discrimination against the tenant appears 
highly persuasive. But it could well be not 
as airtight or as strong as it seems. Spokes- 
men for the renters state correctly that land- 
lords shift the burden of property taxes and 
mortgage interest to the tenant. Stephen G. 
Thompson in his earlier-cited article wrote: 
“In effect, the landlord is really only an 
agent or conduit for real estate taxes and 
interest payments.” 1? Bruce Lee Balch said: 
“The landlord can be thought of as a collect- 
ing agency for the local government. * * * 
Again it should be noted that a tenant must 
pay [mortgage interest] in the form of in- 
creased rent to his landlord, although the 


likewise by Joseph A. Pechman, in National 
Tax Journal, March 1957, p. 24. 

u Joseph A. Pechman (ibid.) estimated the 
1956 tax loss from all personal tax and in- 
terest deductions at $2.1 billion. It seems 
reasonable to assume that about half of 
this is accounted for by owner-occupied 
homes. 

“Louis Winnick (as quoted by Stephen G. 
Thompson in Architectural Forum, June 
1958) estimated that comparable benefits for 
renters would amount up to $1 billion, Since 
the space rental value of owners is about 
twice that of renters, Winnick’s estimate 
agrees with ours of $2 billion benefits for 
homeowners. 

13 Op, cit. 
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tenant gets no deduction.” “ The tenant, of 
course, gets no deduction for the real estate 
taxes and mortgage interest paid by his 
landlord. But the landlord does. We found 
earlier that the homeowner's net cost of real 
estate taxes is less than the amount he pays 
to the tax collector. Is this not equally true 
of the landlord? The question is: Does the 
landlord pass on to the tenant his gross out- 
lays or his net cost? If, as Thompson ex- 
pressed it, the landlord is a “conduit” for 
real estate taxes, could he not also be a con- 
duit for income taxes? The pricing goal of 
real estate as well as of industrial enter- 
prises is gross receipts which, after deduct- 
ing costs and taxes, yield the investor an 
adequate net return on his capital. If prop- 
erty taxes and mortgage interest were not 
deductible from the landlord's Federal in- 
come tax base, rents would have to be higher 
to yield a comparable net return. Thus, it 
seems possible that the benefit of the deduc- 
tion and the resulting lower Federal taxes 
accrue, at least partly, to the tenant. Fur- 
ther research would be required to explore 
whether or to what extent income taxes and 
savings thereon are passed on to the tenant. 

The renter is likely to receive greater bene- 
fits from the standard deduction than the 
homeowner. The 10 percent standard de- 
duction was intended to equal the allowable 
deduction of the average taxpayer, includ- 
ing property taxes and interest payments. 
A renter in the low-income brackets seldom 
has enough allowable deductions to equal 
10 percent of his adjusted gross income. The 
standard deduction may permit him to de- 
duct from his income twice or three times 
the amount he could itemize. The owner of 
a mortgaged home needs few if any other de- 
ductions to equal the 10 percent standard 
deduction. If the deductibility of property 
taxes and interest payments were elimi- 
nated—as has been suggested by those who 
want to equalize the position of homeowners 
and renters—the standard deduction would 
have to be adjusted downward from the 
present 10 percent. This could well increase 
taxes for renters proportionately as much 
as for homeowners. 

In summary, then, it appears certain that 
a substantial part of the residential property 
taxes is offset by benefits under Federal and 
State income taxes. It is not certain whether 
only -homeowners enjoy the benefits or 
whether renters also share in them. The 
net savings to homeowners approximate, in 
the national average, two-thirds of their 
real estate taxes, which makes those taxes 
easier to bear. Of course, somebody pays 
for the difference as long as government 
maintains its level of revenue. Since home- 
owning families, as a group, constitute the 
majority of the American people, and receive 
about three-fourths of all income in the 
United States, they probably bear in the end, 
in some form or other, the cost of the bene- 
fits they receive through the deductibility 
of property taxes, mortgage interest, and 
nontaxability of imputed income. 


PROJECT HOPE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, when the 
Project HOPE ship sailed from Peru re- 
cently on completion of her 10-month 
mission, 30,000 Peruvians came and stood 
for hours in the rain to say goodby to 
the ship that had brought them so much 
help. They had covered her decks with 
flowers, a very great gift in a parched 
area. This final moving tribute, only one 
of the many the ship has received, is 
dramatic proof of the happiness and 
gratitude HOPE creates in carrying out 
her aim of a better health opportunity 
for people everywhere. 


„Op. cit. 
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Project HOPE has been made possible 
through the generosity and dedication of 
a great many individuals and industries. 
The funds for her operation are from 
private contributions. Most of her medi- 
cal supplies have been donated. Her 
staff works for much less than they 
would receive in the United States and 
most of the doctors aboard are volunteers 
working on a 2-month basis. I am very 
proud to say that two members of SS 
Hope’s dedicated and hard-working staff 
on this recent trip to Peru were from 
Utah. They were Dr. Robert Loehning, 
assistant professor of anesthesiology at 
the University of Utah College of Medi- 
cine, and Mary Joe Ann Crary, a medical 
technician. 

The ship is now in New York being 
overhauled, and as soon as she is ready, 
she will set forth on another mission of 
mercy—probably to Latin America again. 

Project HOPE’s mission is twofold. 
She brings medical care to thousands 
who might never receive it otherwise. 
On this last trip alone about 80,000 per- 
sons received some attention, either on 
board or ashore. Uncounted lives have 
been saved and many of the cures have 
seemed miraculous. Quite literally the 
blind have been made to see. However, 
SS Hope's contribution to health extends 
far beyond the patients her doctors treat 
directly. Her primary purpose is to serve 
the function of a university teaching hos- 
pital which, by training local people, 
will help them to improve their own 
medical facilities. 

SS Hope went to Peru at the invitation 
of the medical profession of Peru and the 
faculty of the University of Trujillo 
Medical School. These men carry an 
extremely heavy workload. They are 
interested in improving their knowledge 
and techniques but they cannot afford 
the time to come to the United States 
to study. They do not even have time 
to give their students adequate practical 
training. While the SS Hope was at 
Trujillo, doctors and students were able 
to participate in formal classes, semi- 
nars, and ward-rounds, both on board 
and ashore. They were able to see mod- 
ern American medicine as it is practiced. 
Each month at least 20 medical students 
were in residence on the Hope. 

Every member of the staff from the 
surgeons to the laundryman had a Peru- 
vian counterpart training with him. As 
a result of this, the new university hos- 
pital will have personnel trained for all 
its various functions, which would not 
have been possible without Project 
Hope—and the program of training will 
continue for a minimum of 3 years at 
the hospital with Project HOPE per- 
sonnel and funds. 

In working to improve health in the 
countries the SS Hope visits, the project 
also achieves greater world understand- 
ing through personal relationships.. As 
a byproduct, the Hope has won friend- 
ship for the United States from people 
of all social and economic levels. Few 
gifts are as much appreciated as that of 
health—and life. During the political 
unrest in Peru last summer all factions 
were unanimous in their desire to have 
the white hospital ship stay. The Peru- 
vian people have further demonstrated 
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their enthusiasm by contributing funds 
to the Peruvian Hope Committee to as- 
sure that care of their poor would be 
continued after the departure of SS 
Hope. 

Project HOPE has received invitations 
from all over the world. Wherever she 
goes the ship’s presence will fill a need, 
but her departure will not create a vac- 
uum, 


THE WHEAT REFERENDUM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
May 21 the farmers of the Nation made 
a choice between two alternative possi- 
bilities. They rejected a plan which 
would have required a further cutback 
in wheat production and higher price 
supports, They chose instead the pos- 
sibility of unlimited wheat production 
with little or no protection in the form 
of price supports. 

Many of us feel that this was an un- 
wise decision, but we, of course, recog- 
nize the right of farmers to express their 
views in a free referendum. 

Both before the referendum, and since 
it has passed into history, opinions have 
been expressed by commentators and 
editorialists across the country. Two 
editorials by Mr. John Sittner, of the 
Lake Preston Times, written before the 
referendum, and an editorial by the edi- 
tor of the Mitchell Daily Republic, which 
appeared immediately following the ref- 
erendum, seem to me to be worthy of the 
attention of the Congress, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorials be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Lake Preston (S. Dak.) Times, 
Apr. 25, 1963] 
WHOLE SYSTEM AT STAKE 

In less than a month the Nation’s wheat 
producers will vote in another referendum, 
casting ballots in an election most vital to 
all agriculture and the small town social- 
economy that depends upon agriculture. 

We in the eastern half of Kingsbury 
County cannot afford to regard this coming 
referendum as a vote that affects only those 
gaining their living primarily from wheat 
production. We cannot look upon it as 
vital only to farmers in Kansas and Ne- 
braska, central South Dakota, or even west- 
ern Kingsbury County. 

If the referendum comes up with a “No” 
result—and remember, it takes two-thirds 
“Yes” votes to carry, only 34 percent “No” 
votes can prevail—here is what we can ex- 
pect to happen: 

Price supports will drop to $1.25 a bushel 
for those few farmers who will still plant 
within acreage allotments; but by far the 
larger number of wheat producers will plant 
all they can, fertilize as heavy as they can 
to produce all possible in an effort to main- 
tain income through sheer mass of produc- 
tion. This mass of wheat, which close ob- 
servers predict might well be a billion 
bushels over normal, will hit an open mar- 
ket and a dollar a bushel is about all any- 
one can expect to get for it. 

“So what, how does that affect us in the 
corn-hog-cattle country?” you say. 

Here’s what, and it is the reason meat, 
corn, oat, and barley producers have had a 
big stake in every wheat referendum for the 
past decade, even though we may have paid 
little attention to it: 

When this billion bushels of overproduc- 
tion wheat hits the market at $1 a bushel 
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or less it’s the feed grain market it will hit, 
knocking the bottom out of feed grain prices, 
and inevitably putting hog and cattle prices 
on the skids, too. Those feed grain farmers 
in the Government program will have some 
protection for 1 year, but at a cost to the 
Government that will jeopardize any future 
feed grain program. 

In the past, even though outcome of wheat 
referendums have been most important to 
meat and feed grain producers, the latter 
could do little to affect the result, voting 
being largely limited to the larger producers. 

This year, however, voting eligibility rules 
have been changed and any wheat producer 
can qualify to vote. And that includes a 
majority of the farms in the central and 
eastern areas of Kingsbury County. 

Any farmer with an allotment of under 
15 acres, or with a so-called small farm wheat 
base, can qualify to vote. Any such pro- 
ducer wishing to vote in the referendum may 
do so by filling in the form on back of his 
allotment notice, signifying his intention to 
participate in the 1964 program, and then 
return the form to the county ASCS office 
by May 13. 

Thus this area—directly dependent upon 
feed and meat production for income but 
indirectly dependent upon an effective wheat 
program to protect our meat and feed mar- 
ro fe ae have a say in the decision on May 

1. 

It's hoped we won't muff the opportunity 
that is ours to vote in behalf of the area’s 
welfare. For not only wheat, but the price 
structure of our entire feed and meat pro- 
duction system is at stake. 


[From the Lake Preston (S. Dak.) Times, 
Mar. 28, 1963] 

ITLL BE MANAGED EVENTUALLY—QUESTION Is, 
BY WHOM? 


The furor over supply management, al- 
ready quite loud as competing forces clash 
over the upcoming wheat referendum, will 
become even more heated during the coming 
weeks as the spring vote nears. 

As we see it, not supply management but 
whether or not we will have farm programs 
in the future is the thing that is at stake— 
and we think those who are presently cam- 
paigning for a “No” yote 2 months hence 
are fully aware of that fact. 

Because eventually we're going to have 
supply management in agriculture—just as 
we now have it in practically every other 
industry and line of endeavor in these 
United States. And that means the big 
question to be decided in the wheat refer- 
endum this spring is actually, “Just who 
will manage agricultural production in this 
country?” 

The answer to that question should be 
a subject of intent speculation for all of 
us in the farm country since our economic 
future, indeed our entire way of life, de- 
pends upon the answer. 

Since the best way to assess the future 
is from effect of happenings, events and 
forces from the past, here’s the way we 
size up future developments on the farm 
front. We don’t expect you to agree whole- 
heartedly, perhaps not agree at all, but we 
do hope these speculations will provoke 
some serious thought. 

Should wheat growers approve the new 
program in this spring’s referendum, we will 
see supply management by farmers them- 
selves in a coordinated by their 
Federal Government’s Department of Agri- 
culture. We will see each wheat producer 
allotted his share of domestic and foreign 
market production and receive a good price 
for it—and for all production over that he 
will receive less, We will see the mountain- 
ous wheat surplus continue to diminish and 
with it we will see farm program costs go 
down, thus retaining urban legislators’ will- 
ingness to go along with continued farm pro- 
grams. We will see the wheat farmer—and 
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the small towns that depend upon him for 
their well-being—continue relatively pros- 
perous. And most important, we will see 
that this illustration of benefits to be de- 
rived from supply management will be 
“catching” in other branches of agriculture, 
in the corn-hog-cattle belt in which we live; 
and we can reasonably expect to see up- 
graded feed grain programs in the years to 
come. In short, we will see our agricultural 
social-economy continue about as present, 
with a few refinements and improvements as 
we make our pricing programs more effective. 

But what can we expect if the wheat refer- 
endum fails this spring, if foes of farm pro- 
grams succeed in confusing the issue and 
persuade over one-third of wheat producers 
to vote No?“ 

First thing we will see will be this Con- 
gress refusing to write another program and 
then there will be no effective price support 
for wheat. And next spring we will see 
Congress take the same attitude toward 
other crops—at long last fulfilling the am- 
bition of those who want to force agricul- 
tural production on an open market. 

Then “dollar wheat” will be inevitable— 
and it is significant that this prediction is 
not disputed by the false Messiahs preach- 
ing opposition to supply management. 

Dollar wheat will drag corn down to 50 
cents, 50-cent corn will halve the price of 
hogs and cattle and will leave half our farm- 
ers—and all of our small town Main 
Streets—with our backs to the wall. 

Then every last one of us, farmer, business- 
man, professional man, regardless of polit- 
ical persuasion or prejudice, will realize the 
absolute necessity for supply management, 
for control of the excess production that 
an open market converts into an economic 
quicksand. 

Then it will be late in the game to institute 
a system of supply management. Such a 
system could be instituted in time to save 
our rural social-economy from total destruc- 
tion only if the following conditions prevail: 
If farmers overwhelmingly agree on necessity 
for action; if there’s some organization to 
serve as a nucleus for bargaining action; if 
all farmers will stick together against in- 
tense efforts to divide them; if we can forget 
the political prejudices that set farm group 
against farm group; if agriculture and those 
who depend upon agriculture can voluntar- 
ily set up, impose and abide by effective 
production controls. 

If all these conditions prevail, then per- 
haps order could be brought out of an open 
market price chaos in time to save the ma- 
jority of our farms and farm dependent 
businesses from bankruptcy. 

If price protection isn’t soon achieved, 
then individual farmers would go under fi- 
nancially. A few big operators, highly capi- 
talized, will survive and form a nucleus for 
a vertically integrated agriculture and a 
system of corporate farms—all of them buy- 
ing wholesale and bypassing the services of- 
fered by small towns. 

After all the small farms are eliminated 
and production is in the hands of a few, 
those few will waste little time in cutting 
back production to market needs. We may 
be sure that production will be held until 
the few producers get what they want for 
it—just like the steel producers, the car 
makers, the implement manufacturers hold 
production to what the market will absorb 
at the price the producers need to make a 
profit. 

All this is a gloomy picture of what could 
come to pass. We hope it won’t materialize 
but the elements for it certainly do exist. 

However, we really don’t need to let it 
happen—if we'll just wake up, approve farm 
programs applying the principle of supply 
management by ourselves now, rather than 
waiting and having opposing interests im- 
pose it later. 
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[From the Mitchell Daily Republic, May 24, 
1963] 


THE FARMERS’ CHOICE 


Rejection of the Kennedy administration's 
1964 wheat program in last Tuesday’s na- 
tional referendum bodes no good for Wheat 
Belt States. There is, at this moment, little 
prospect for passage of new wheat legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress; and, un- 
less, some plan is put forward toward main- 
taining profitable wheat prices, major wheat 
producers will suffer. Repressed wheat prices 
also would reflect upon feed grain prices 
and extend into the livestock industry. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, and Hnorp D. 
Coo.Ley, chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, seem agreed that no new legis- 
lation will be forthcoming. Said ELLENDER, 
“The farmers have voted themselves out of 
the wheat program and I wish them well.” 
Said CooLEY: “Growers now are free to plant 
the whole face of the earth in wheat at 
prices one-third to one-half below the prices 
provided by the program they rejected. I 
intend to respect their decision and I do not 
believe Congress will now consider any leg- 
islation to interfere with that choice.” 

It is to be expected that farm State Con- 
gressmen will unleash a strong campaign for 
some replacement wheat measures. How- 
ever, the odds they face in obtaining passage 
are perhaps more against them than ever 
before. The once-powerful farm bloc in 
Congress no longer exists. The makeup of 
the House and Senate today is largely orl- 
ented to an urban America, and even those 
representing metropolitan districts who in 
the past have supported farm legislation, in 
the face of constituent criticism, have 
thrown in the towel. 

The National Wheat Growers Association, 
the Grange, the National Farmers Union, the 
National Farm Organization, and many oth- 
er smaller groups worked long and hard 
for approval of the wheat certificate plan. 
They were opposed mainly by the National 
Farm Bureau, this country’s largest single 
farm organization. The Farm Bureau won 
and now it is up to this group to lead the 
way toward a solution to the problem of 
wheat surpluses. They have led agriculture 
down a blind path in the “survival of the 
fittest” Jungle. Whether they can clear the 
way to a safe destination remains to be 
seen. 

Those who supported the wheat certificate 
plan, including the Daily Republic, will con- 
tinue to fight to save family type agricul- 
ture and to oppose vertical integration which 
poses a threat to farm-supported cities and 
towns. Enough farmers have indicated dis- 
enchantment with the Federal program to 
throw it out. This is their inalienable right 
in a democracy. We hope the decision will 
not bring about severe economic setbacks. 
The vote result is to be respected. They 
have attained the freedom to farm which the 
Farm Bureau plugged for. Now efforts must 
be directed toward seeking new uses and 
new markets to handle the abundance. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT: HOW TO 
TEACH DATA PROCESSING IN 
YOUR SCHOOL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, during 
the course of our hearings before the 
Education Subcommittee on S. 580 and 
related bills, I anticipate that much testi- 
mony will be presented concerning title 
V of that measure which deals with voca- 
tional education. 

In the May 1963, issue of School Man- 
agement there appeared a most interest- 
ing article entitled “How To Teach Data 
Processing in Your School,” which sets 
forth a program of instruction in this 
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new field of technology undertaken by 
the capital city of the great State of 
Washington, Olympia. It would appear 
from the article that the vocational 
training program under the leadership 
of Superintendent Rolland Upton could 
be most helpful to many other commu- 
nities engaged in revitalizing this impor- 
tant aspect of the secondary school cur- 
riculum. 

In view of that, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article to 
which I have alluded together with the 
charts pertaining thereto be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How To Teach DATA PROCESSING In YOUR 
SCHOOL 


Your vocational training program is ob- 
solete unless you are preparing at least some 
of your students for careers in data process- 
ing. 

Within the next 10 years, according to an 
industry spokesman, data processing will 
make more than 500,000 jobs available to 
qualified persons trained in the skills of pro- 
graming and operating machines, mainte- 
nance and repair, even filing and bookkeep- 
ing in support of the machinery.’ 

If this figure seems high, look at your own 
situation. You, yourself, are an employer. 
Pressures are mounting daily for school dis- 
tricts to use various forms of data processing. 
But how many people do you have available 
who can actually operate, maintain, or pro- 
gram the equipment you may have to use? 
The lack of such personnel has been a major 
stumbling block in getting data processing 
into schools. 

The average high school graduate is still 
ill prepared to earn a satisfactory wage. He 
has almost no marketable skills, can find 
few really rewarding jobs, is hardly better 
off than the dropout. While a few com- 
munities have established plans and seri- 
ously considered revamping their vocational 
curriculums, only a handful have done any- 
thing. 

One district which has taken a step in the 
right direction in Olympia, Wash., where a 
2-year technical training institute, operated 
under board of education auspices, trains 
vocationally oriented personnel in data proc- 
essing, electronics, and related skills, The in- 
stitute has been operating for almost a year 
in an old abandoned department store (reno- 
vated at minimal expense for laboratories, 
classrooms, and offices), with a faculty re- 
cruited primarily from local industry (the in- 
structors are paid a competitive wage), and 
a curriculum that is in a constant state of 
change because the students are forcing 
practical and necessary modifications. 

While the Olympia vocational school is not 
set up specifically for the training of non- 
academic students, many of those enrolled 
are considered to be in this category; they 
are, in fact, gaining a technical education 
that (1) has never been available before, and 
(2) will qualify them for employment upon 
graduation. The institute is operated as a 
separate educational unit by the board, and 
is set up as a post high school institution. 
As a result, it has enrolled dozens of persons 
who have been away from formal education 
for years, but who feel no shame at return- 
ing to gain knowledge in higher education. 

In effect, the school is a compromise with 
local factions who originally wanted to estab- 
lish a community college, but who have set- 
tled for this kind of training school to service 
local employment needs. The fact that it is 


1 See, “Is Your Vocational Training Obso- 
lete,” School Management, April 1962. 
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achieving its goal can be seen by the make- 
up of its first class in data processing. There 
are 21 students 3 of whom were pre- 
viously unemployed, plus several housewives, 
high school graduates and older persons who 
are looking for work. They all have one 
thing in common—a high mathematical apti- 
tude—and they are all being trained in the 
art of programing a data processing 
installation, 

Of course, high mathematical aptitude is 
not necessary for all data p: jobs. 
As the institute gains momentum and sup- 
port in the years to come, it is likely to 
expand and train machine operators, tech- 
nicians, repairmen and maintenance per- 
sonnel as well. 

For the moment, however, the institute is 
confining its data processing training to the 
programing function. (During the course 
of their instruction, of course, the potential 
programers operate the equipment; in their 
laboratory sessions, they also produce useful 
data processing records for the school 
district.) 


WHY TEACH DATA PROCESSING? 


The decision to train students in data 
processing was not taken lightly. “Olympia 
is the State capital,” says Superintendent 
Rolland H. Upton, “and 13 of the larger 
departments in our State government use 
data processing in their recordkeeping. We 
held some conferences with knowledgeable 
people in the various departments asking 
them to advise us as to the kinds of trained 
personnel which were in demand in the field, 
and which, in their opinion, would con- 
tinue to be in demand. The discussions 
convinced us that our community (and most 
others) needed a training course in data 
processing, programing and management, 
and that properly selected trainees who took 
this course would be in demand at good 
salaries. 

“It also became apparent,” continues Up- 
ton, “that a full 2-year course should be 
offered for persons who would specialize in 
this fleld, and that there should be varia- 
tions in the program to permit special train- 
ing in specific cases. For example, there 
should be an accommodation for on-the- 
job upgrading for people already involved 
in data processing—people who want to get 
ahead.” 

Upton’s discussions with State officials also 
convinced him that it would be in the best 
interests of the community to offer elec- 
tronics and secretarial training at the voca- 
tional school, because both skills are so 
much in demand in Olympia. Being the 
capital, Olympia has more than its share 
of secretarial jobs to fill, and the State of 
W: m has a booming aviation-elec- 
tronics industry. 

“The message for schoolmen is clear,” says 
Upton. “We didn't just move into this voca- 
tional training area blindly. No district 
should. As we did, every community’s 
schools should investigate and determine 
what its local employment needs are, then 
train vocational students to fill those career 
jobs. In most instances, data processing 
will be one course to offer.” 

Knowing what the district wanted to teach 
in its vocational institute was only a start, 
however. Converting the plan to a program 
took administrative activity in five general 
areas: housing, faculty, enrollment, curricu- 
lum, and financing. Here's how Superin- 
tendent Upton and his staff approached each 
of these problems. 

HOUSING 

“We had no available classroom space in 
the district,” Upton reports, “and since we 
lacked capital funds, there were only two 
possibilities. We could acquire temporary, 
portable classrooms, but discounted the idea 
because we knew this would be a permanent 
institution and wanted permanent quarters. 
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We then considered, and acquired, a former 
department store which was still under lease 
by the owner, Montgomery Ward Co. It was 
a structurally sound building of 20,000 square 
feet consisting of four floors (including a 
mezzanine and basement). The amount of 
space was about twice as much as we felt we 
needed, but we were able to justify the leas- 
ing costs by moving in our district adminis- 
trative offices from another building, and 
applying that rent to the new quarters. The 
extra space also gave us room to expand our 
program when necessary, as it probably will 
be within a few years. 

“One thing that appealed to us about the 
old department store was the fact that it 
was not cut up by partitions. It was genuine 
‘loft’ space, and we were free to develop the 
interior without limitations. By partition- 
ing, treating the ceilings acoustically and 
bringing in heavy electric cables, we were 
able to create an excellent teaching space. 

“We set the basement aside for storage 
space and half the first floor was given over 
to the district office. The remainder of the 
first floor, plus the entire mezzanine and 
top floor, were for the use of the yocational 
school, 

“The area where data processing is taught 
is all on one floor, and occupies a rectangle 
about 30 by 60 feet. Included in this area 
are a classroom, two laboratories, with ma- 
chines, and a combination counseling space 
and office. Since our operation is not large, 
and there are times when only one instructor 
is on duty, we have many glass partitions so 
as to achieve visual supervision of the entire 
area. We attacked the problem of planning 
the facilities within the area by making 
scale models of the various spaces and fa- 
cilities, and taking into account the various 
relationships, traffic patterns, etc. We moved 
the models about until we had a plan that 
we felt would work best—and that final plan 
has served us well. Of course, we employed 
an architect to assist us in planning and 
supervising the changes within the building.” 

With regard to facilities, the school’s com- 
puter lab has IBM 1620 and 1622 equipment. 
The unit record (punch card equipment) lab 
has such equipment as an interpreter, veri- 
fier reproducer, collator, card punch, tabu- 
lator, sorter, and accessory equipment such 
as file cabinets and card racks. 

The classroom is not equipped with desks. 
Says one instructor, “Desks aren't feasible 
in a school of this type. We find that two- 
man tables are better. We have 13 of them 
plus an instructor’s desk, and they are just 
what we need.” 


THE FACULTY 


“In general,” remarks Superintendent Up- 
ton, “a district must choose between two 
types of vocational instructors: those who 
know quite a bit about teaching, but are not 
completely expert in their subject fields and 
those who know the subject matter, but who 
don’t know a great deal about teaching. In 
view of the technical nature of our curricu- 
lum, we felt it best to hire technicians and 
train them to teach. It is easier to teach 
methodology and instructional techniques to 
data processing experts, than vice versa.” 

As a director or principal of the technical 
institute, the district hired a former Navy 
officer with a career background in electron- 
ics. He was a member of the training faculty 
of the Boeing Aircraft Co., when Upton lured 
him away with a competitive salary. “In 
arriving at his salary,” Upton says, “we recog- 
nized that we would have to pay a competi- 
tive rate and so we made no attempt to relate 
his compensation to our district salary 
schedule for administrators.” 

The remainder of the school’s faculty con- 
sists of four full-time instructors, supple- 
mented with several part-time teachers who 
are still regularly employed in the field in 
which they teach. The full-time instructors 
are all specialists and experts. The chief 
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instructor of the data processing depart- 
ment, for example, had been a programer 
in one of the State government agencies. 
In setting salaries for the faculty Upton 
“generally stuck to the district salary scale 
for teachers—but to make our salaries com- 
petitive, we set up a scale of ‘equivalents.’ 
We matched years spent in the actual prac- 
tice of the instructors’ specialties against 
the years spent in academic preparation and 
experience of our classroom teachers.” 


THE STUDENTS 


“We actually had to recruit our first stu- 
dents,” reports Upton, “because we got 
started late in the school year. Graduating 
seniors were not particularly attracted to our 
program at first, probably because they had 
already made plans along other lines. But 
we were able to recruit with success by 
‘word-of-mouth’ advertising and by utiliz- 
ing local communications media. We simply 
set forth the information that courses were 
being offered in data processing (and elec- 
tronics and clerical and secretarial work) to 
any who were interested, regardless of age or 
present occupation. 

“In all, about 50 persons appeared for 
interviews and applied for enrollment in the 
data processing program. They asked all 
kinds of questions, all the way from “What 
is data processing?’ to technical questions 
which indicated a deep knowledge and inter- 
est in the subject. Of the 50 who showed 
initial interest, 41 returned at a later date for 
a math oriented aptitude test (programers’ 
aptitude test, available from IBM) and addi- 
tional interviews with the program instructor 
to discuss test scores and aptitudes. Remem- 
ber, at the start, at least, our data process- 
ing instruction is designed to turn out 
programers—the highest data processing 
skill. At some future date we'll probably 
offer training in the less demanding skills. 

“An initial class of 21 students was selected 
from this group. The test was not, in it- 
self, the determining factor for admission to 
the school. Other factors were grades which 
the student had earned in high school, and 
the personal interviews—in which efforts 
were made to discover the interests of the 
applicants, their maturity and probable stay- 
ing power. We felt that of the 21, 15 had an 
excellent opportunity to succeed as data 
processing programers. Six were in the 
marginal category. The latter had registered 
test scores that were below the optimum for 
predicted success, but they possessed per- 
sonal characteristics and other traits which 
impressed us. Our experience with the class, 
however, has further impressed us with the 
validity of aptitude testing as a predictor of 
success,” 

The initial 50 applicants for data process- 
ing instruction ranged in age from 17 to 47. 
Twelve were unemployed at the time of their 
application, nine were students, eight were 
engaged in clerical work, seven were factory 
workers, five were already in data processing, 
four were housewives, and five had miscel- 
laneous backgrounds. More than half of 
these persons indicated that they were trying 
to find themselves in an employment field, 
and 17 stated flatly that they were looking 
for better jobs. Upton regards this as an in- 
dication of how important school programs 
can be to a community. 


THE CURRICULUM 


The State board of vocational education 
provided Olympia with its basic curriculum 
for data processing. The district was already 
teaching some data processing (such as basic 
machine operation in an adult evening 
school), and parts of this material were in- 
corporated into the technical institute’s 
lesson plans. Additionally, the district ac- 
quired curricular material made available by 
the U.S. Office of Education. (This material 
in turn, is based on a curriculum being 
taught at Orange Coast College in Costa 
Mesa, Calif.) 
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Finally, the district asked people who 
had been advising on data processing (es- 
pecially State officials who would be employ- 
ing the school’s graduates), to comment on 
the content and adequacy of the course of 
study. Many of their suggestions were 
adopted. 

As finally developed, the curriculum is 
heavily oriented toward mathematics, with 
particular emphasis on the math used by 
the data processing industry—binary and 
octal numbering systems, probability and 
statistics, statistical analysis, ete. In ad- 
dition, a great deal of time is devoted to 
such subjects as basic bookkeeping, knowl- 
edge of the data processing vocabulary, prin- 
ciples and structure of accounting, account- 
ing data, etc. Emphasis is also placed on 
programing analysis—analyzing data and 
structing it (translating it into machine 
language) for processing. 

As it was originally planned, the curricu- 
lum left much to be desired. In the first 
place, it did not provide enough time to ex- 
plore deeply into technical areas which at- 
tracted the interests of the students, Also, 
instructors frequently found that they barely 
had time to cover a unit in class, with no 
time remaining for the practical application 
or demonstration in the laboratories. For 
these reasons, the curriculum is in a con- 
stant state of change, a situation that bothers 
no one, so long as the changes are designed 
to improve the course. 

Now, toward the end of its first year of 
trial, it appears as if the basic curriculum 
will not change, but the time allotments 
will. Major curriculum changes will wait 
until the school expands. 


WHAT IT COSTS 


“Financing the school was our chief con- 
cern,” says Upton, There were no local 
funds earmarked for the founding and main- 
taining of the school. 

“We investigated very carefully and deter- 
mined that we would be able to finance the 
school only if the board of education would 
permit us to do a little ‘pump priming’ by 
drawing from surplus funds of the district 
for the expensive initial effort—heavy ex- 
penditures for furniture and equipment. 
The ‘rst year’s budget, we figured, for the 
entire school, would run about $120,000 (see 
end of article), and we would have to juggle 
funds to make ends meet. After the costly 
first year, however, we felt that we could 
finance the school completely from student 
fees, State funds (which are provided under 
law for the encouragement of vocational and 
technical education), and Federal aid.” 

The district, already paying $6,000 a year 
for 3,000 square feet of office space in an- 
other building, leased the department store 
(20,000 square feet) for $10,000. The dis- 
trict offices were moved into the store, and 
for an additional $4,000 there was a net 
gain of 17,000 square feet. 

After the first year, however, the rent for 
the store is to be reduced from $10,000 to 
$8,000. So, in effect, the district acquired 
housing for its new vocational institute for 
only $2,000 a year above previous costs. Ad- 
ditionally, the new lease agreement contains 
a provision that the rental payments could, 
on the option of the district, apply to the 
bullding's purchase. 

The basic funds for operating the tech- 
nical school came from several sources. State 
aid based on attendance amounted to about 
$46,000, and the district received another 
$17,000 from the State because it was ac- 
tively involved in a planned program of 
vocational-technical education. NDEA funds 
to the tune of $44,000 were received for par- 
tial compensation of personnel and equip- 
ment. “All told,” says Upton, “the school is 
actually costing us only about $14,000 the 
first year in out-of-pocket expenditures. We 
feel that it can be justified. Incidentally, 
our actual experience with the budget has 
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shown that our estimates of financing were 
fairly accurate. We have not had to revise 
our figures. 
“In conclusion,” says Upton, “let me say 
that I often refer to this technical school 
as ‘am adventure in the teaching of data 
processing.’ Adventure or not, it is cer- 
tainly a consideration for every school dis- 
trict that believes in the philosophy of ‘meet- 
ing the needs of individual students.’” 
WHAT IT COSTS 

Here's a glance at the Olympia district's 
first-year budget for the technical institute. 
As the close of the first year approaches, 
Superintendent Rolland Upton reports that 
no significant changes have had to be made: 


1. Revenue and balances: 


Per diem attendance support -- $46, 200 
Educational unit support 17. 115 
NDEA personnel support: 12, 000 
NDEA equipment and supplies 32, 000 
Cash reserve to balance 8, 185 
Aba tements. S55 T 5, 000 

e eg onan Oat ata 120, 500 

2. Expenditures: 

Part-time supervisor 1_..----.----- 4, 675 
Steen 32, 825 
Supplies 6, 000 


120, 500 
1 This is a full-time man, but half his salary 
is charged to supervision and half to teach- 
ing. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION ACT OF 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate 
and be made the pending business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
tnea business, which will be stated by 

tle, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1576) 
to provide assistance in combating men- 
tal retardation through grants for con- 
struction of research centers and grants 
for facilities for the mentally retarded 
and assistance in improving mental 
health through grants for construction 
and initial staffing of community men- 
tal health centers, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, no 
bill before the present session of Congress 
appeals more to our humanitarian sym- 
pathies or to our approval of intelligent 
social action than this measure designed 
to improve the mental health of Ameri- 
cans. Across the Nation millions of our 
citizens are afflicted with mental illness 
or mental retardation. These afilictions, 
by their very nature, are more difficult 
to diagnose, expensive to treat, and cause 
more suffering in the families concerned 
than any other category of illness. Over 
three-quarters of a million Americans 
are confined to institutions for mental 
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illness or mental retardation. As the 
President said in his magnificent mes- 
sage of February 5: 

This situation has been tolerated far too 
long. It has troubled our national con- 
science, but only as a problem unpleasant to 
mention, easy to postpone, and despairing of 
solution. The Federal Government, despite 
the nationwide impact of the problem, has 
largely left the solutions up to the States. 
The States have depended on custodial hos- 
pitals and homes. Many such hospitals and 
homes have been shamefully understaffed, 
overcrowded, unpleasant institutions from 
which death too often provided the only firm 
hope of release. 


This bill calls for a new approach to 
our national responsibility in the field 
of mental health. It seeks to stimulate 
State, local, and private action to use 
the breakthroughs already achieved in 
the diagnosis and treatment of mental 
disabilities, as well as to train the skilled 
personnel needed in research and treat- 
ment. It calls for Federal grants for the 
construction of community health cen- 
ters for the prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of the mentally ill, and for re- 
search centers and facilities for the men- 
tally retarded. This approach relies 
heavily on new knowledge and new drugs 
discovered in recent years. 

The bill calls for the creation of many 
new comprehensive community mental 
health centers financed by Federal and 
State authority. These would be located 
in the patient’s own community, where 
continuous treatment and a familiar at- 
mosphere would prevail. The Federal 
grants would be based on a program of 
stimulating local and State efforts, and 
consequently the Federal contribution 
would be phased out in a few years. 
Other parts of the bill would provide help 
in improving care in State mental insti- 
tutions, stimulate research in mental dis- 
ease, and train professional and auxiliary 
personnel. Another section of the bill 
deals with mental retardation which, as 
the President says, “hits more often and 
harder at the underprivileged and the 
poor; and most often all, and most se- 
verely, in city tenements and rural slums 
where there are heavy concentrations of 
families with poor education and low in- 
come.” 

Some critics have argued that we can- 
not afford this program or that it is in- 
dicative of a “spending” philosophy that 
is alien to America. I challenge this ar- 
gument. If it is un-American to take in- 
telligent national action on a problem as 
critical and widespread as mental afflic- 
tion, or if we cannot afford, for example, 
to help provide teachers for the three of 
every four retarded children who lack 
them, then I understand neither our her- 
itage or the productiveness of our econ- 
omy. President Kennedy refuted these 
critics when he said: 

In an effort to hold domestic expenditures 
down in a period of tax reduction, I have 
postponed new programs and reduced added 
expenditures in all areas when that could not 
be done. But we cannot afford to postpone 
any longer a reversal in our approach to 
mental affliction. For too long the shabby 
treatment of the many millions of the men- 
tally disabled in custodial institutions and 
many millions more now in communities 
needing help has been justified on grounds 
of inadequate funds, further studies, and 
future promises. We can procrastinate no 
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more. The national mental health program 
and the national program to combat mental 
retardation warrant prompt congressional 
attention. 

I agree with the President. I have 
been much impressed with the interest in 
this legislation in my State of South 
Dakota. In a recent letter, Mr. Louis A. 
Kimball, executive director of the South 
Dakota Mental Health Association, re- 
ported a strong undercurrent of feeling 
in favor of this legislation. 


The bill would provide— 


Mr. Kimball wrote me— 
the type of help that we definitely are in 
need of in order to afford appropriate action 
in this almost overwhelming battle against 
mental illness. 


Another constituent, Mrs. Bob Clase- 
man, of Rapid City, has raised a ques- 
tion I find difficult to answer: “Why must 
politics interfere with a program which 
would help such a needed cause?” 

In the past few days I have received 
many telegrams from South Dakotans 
who support this legislation. Among 
others I have heard from Mr. Gene 
Nieses, president of the Yankton County 
chapter of the South Dakota Mental 
Health Association; Mrs. Jerome Mayer, 
president of the Minnehaha County 
chapter, Hand County Mental Health 
Association; Mr. James Fitzgerald, of 
Yankton; Mr. J. S. Kibben of Rapid 
City; Mr. Glenn Gering, of the Freeman 
Courier; Mr. William Green, of Huron; 
and Mr. Charles Snow, of Mitchell, 
my fellow townsman who has been in 
the forefront of the South Dakota effort 
for better programs for the mentally re- 
tarded. 

I would like to point out that my State 
was a pioneer in the development of the 
regional mental health centers which 
would be encouraged by this bill. Asa 
Member of the other body, I introduced 
legislation similar to that now before us 
to provide Federal assistance for them. 

Early mental health efforts in South 
Dakota occurred at Rapid City, where 
a I-a-day-a-week outpatient mental 
health clinic commenced operations in 
1949. Three years later, the first full- 
time outpatient mental health center 
opened its doors in Sioux Falls. Further 
centers have been initiated at Aberdeen, 
Huron, and Watertown. If more funds 
were available, this valuable program 
could be expanded still further. 

I feel that every dollar that we as 
Americans invest in the treatment of the 
mentally ill and the rehabilitation of the 
mentally retarded will return rich divi- 
dends in the form of more useful and 
secure human beings. I can think of no 
more fitting way in which to conclude 
these remarks than to cite the eloquent 
words of the President when he recom- 
mended this legislation: 

We as a nation have long neglected the 
mentally ill and the mentally retarded. 
This neglect must end, if our Nation is to 
live up to its own standards of compassion 
and dignity and achieve the maximum use 
of its manpower. 

This tradition of neglect must be replaced 
by forceful and far-reaching programs car- 
ried out at all levels of government, by pri- 
vate individuals, and by State and local 
agencies in every part of the Union. 

We must act to bestow the full benefits 
of our society on those who suffer from men- 
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tal disabilities; to prevent the occurrence of 
mental illness and mental retardation wher- 
ever and whenever possible; to provide for 
early diagnosis and comprehensive care, in 
the community, of those suffering from 
these disorders; to stimulate improvements 
in the level of care given the mentally dis- 
abled in our State and private institutions, 
and to reorient those programs to a com- 
munity-centered approach; to reduce, over 
a number of years, and by hundreds of thou- 
sands, the persons confined to these insti- 
tutions; to retain in and return to the 
community the mentally ill and mentally re- 
tarded, and there to restore and revitalize 
their lives through better health programs 
and strengthened educational and rehabili- 
tation services; and to reinforce the will and 
capacity of our communities to meet these 
problems, in order that the communities, 
in turn, can reinforce the will and capacity 
of individuals and individual families. 

We must promote to the best of our abil- 
ity and by all possible and appropriate 
means—the mental and physical health of 
all our citizens. 


Mr. President, on May 4, 1963, I ad- 
dressed the Minnehaha Mental Associa- 
tion in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my address be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED Actions To COMBAT MENTAL ILLNESS 


Ladies and gentlemen, I appreciate very 
much the invitation to speak here tonight 
in observance of National Mental Health 
Week. 

As some of you may know, I have had 
for many years a special interest in mental 
illness and retardation. During the two 
terms I served in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives I sponsored legislation providing 
for grants to institutions of higher learning 
for conducting research and training teach- 
ers in the field of mental retardation. I also 
introduced legislation to provide construc- 
tion grants for mental health clinics. One 
of these bills designed to improve the teach- 
ing of mentally retarded children was en- 
acted in 1958. 

I'm proud to see that the things I was 
working for in 1957 and 1958 and 1959 are 
now the major provisions of the President’s 
program for mental illness and retardation. 
The President's leadership and public in- 
formation programs by groups such as this 
one will help to create a favorable climate 
for the enactment of this much-needed 
legislation during 1963. 

In his mental health message to the Con- 
gress in February, the first such major ad- 
dress on mental health by any American 
President, the President outlined broad new 
programs for an intensive 5-year effort to 
combat mental illness and retardation. Al- 
though I consider these disabilities equally 
important, since time is short and since 
our purpose tonight is to study the problem 
of mental illness, I will discuss only that 
part of the proposed legislation. 

First, the President advocates the con- 
struction of community mental health cen- 
ters which would provide diagnostic and 
inpatient and outpatient services, day care, 
and rehabilitation programs. Wherever 
possible these centers would be connected 
with existing general hospitals, and the 
Federal Government would provide from 45 
to 75 percent of the cost. Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Anthony J. 
Celebrezze, recently testified before the 
House of Representatives Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce that the 
administration hopes that 420 of these 
centers will be constructed in the next 5 
years. 
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Within the past few years there has been 
a definite trend away from large custodial 
institutions for the mentally ill. But even 
so, the majority of the 530,000 patients in 
our State mental institutions are crowded 
into hospitals housing more than 3,000 
patients each. Under such circumstances it 
is virtually impossible to provide the pa- 
tients with the individual treatment and 
counseling they need if they are to recover. 
Yet many patients could recover with prop- 
er care. Although 45 percent of our mental 
Patients have been hospitalized continu- 
ously for 10 years or more, the President's 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health believes we could reduce the number 
requiring custodial care by half with the 
necessary drugs, facilities, and personnel, 
For example, studies demonstrate that two 
out of three schizophrenics—our largest 
category of mentally ill—could be released 
after less than 6 months of treatment 
although the average stay is now 11 years. 

There is no question about the need for 
expanded facilities for the mentally ill. At 
the present time 94 percent of our mental 
hospitals do not merit the full approval of 
the American Psychiatric Association, and 
many are actually unsafe. The association 
states that new space is needed for some 
352,000 beds to relieve overcrowding and 
to replace umacceptable accommodations. 
As far as outpatient facilities are concerned, 
this group estimates that we have only 
about 20 percent of the full-time clinics we 
need. 

I have said there is no question about the 
need for mental health facilities, and I think 
there is also no question that community- 
centered mental health clinics must replace 
our large State institutions. When we send 
a mentally ill person many miles away from 
home, we cut him off from his family and 
friends, from his church, from his job, from 
everything that has been important to him. 
Recent pilot projects show that many mental 
patients make excellent progress under an 
outpatient system without ever having been 
confined to a hospital. Even those who must 
spend some time in a hospital make more 
rapid recoveries in small clinics close to their 
homes than they do in large State institu- 
tions. The transition back to everyday 
activities is much smoother if the patient 
has had the benefit of rehabilitation pro- 
grams and has had help in getting a job 
again in his own community. Moreover, re- 
admission rates at State hospitals are sharply 
reduced when discharged patients have ac- 
cess to supportive treatment in community 
clinics. 

In commenting on the importance of the 
trend toward community mental health cen- 
ters, Dr. Robert H. Felix, Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health and former 
president of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, had this to say: “I have no doubt 
that * * * mental hospitals as we know 
them today will have ceased to exist within 
25 years. In the history of mental illness, 
this will be recorded as an accomplishment 
matching that of Pinel when he broke the 
chains in a Paris asylum.” 

As Dr. Felix pointed out, however, in order 
for this to happen the communities must as- 
sume their essential responsibility in build- 
ing strong mental health programs. You will 
recall that the President is recommending 
a Federal matching program for the con- 
struction of mental health facilities—not a 
Federal giveaway program. That means the 
States will have to meet, on the average, 
40 percent of the cost of construction. More- 
over, although the President has suggested 
that the Federal Government help meet the 
operating expenses of the clinics by paying 
up to 75 percent of the salaries of new pro- 
fessional personnel during the first year, the 
Federal share will then be decreased during 
each of the 3 following years and finally 
withdrawn altogether. This too, then, is 
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only temporary assistance. Ultimately the 
community must assume the responsibility 
of supporting those mental health center 
activities which cannot be covered by fees. 

I believe these are sound provisions, For 
too many years the States alone have borne 
the burden of caring for the mentally ill. 
The Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health calls this state of affairs a historic 
mistake and recommends, along with the 
American Medica] Association and other pro- 
fessional groups, that Federal, State, and 
local governments work together to combat 
mental illness. A troika such as Khrushchev 
suggested for the United Nations would 
never work for the three horses would be 
pulling in different directions. But State, 
local and National Government pulling to- 
gether in coordination could be a mighty 
force for mental health. 

Another of the President's proposals was 
for increased appropriations for the train- 
ing of professional personnel under the fel- 
lowship grants program of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health. This, it seems 
to me, is an essential requirement of any 
program to combat mental illness. As one 
pioneer in the field of mental health, Dr. 
George Preston, said, “No building ever 
cured a patient. Patients can be cured only 
by trained people. They can be cured at 
home or in tents, or on farms, or crowded 
wards, if there are enough trained people 
to spend enough time with each patient.” 

In the field of general education, I have 
always said good teachers are more impor- 
tant than fancy buildings. I would rather 
have my children sitting on a log with a first- 
rate teacher than sitting in a plush class- 
room under the deadening impact of a dull 
teacher. This principle applys equally to 
the field of mental health. 

We face such a severe shortage of profes- 
sional manpower in the field of mental 
health that only a massive national effort 
can hope to fill that need. According to the 
New York Academy of Sciences we now have 
only 45 percent of the physicians needed, 
only 65 percent of the psychologists required, 
and a mere 19 percent of graduate nurses 
necessary for adequate care for the mentally 
ill, The President’s program is urgently 
needed to help fill these serious shortages. 

The third major provision of the Pres- 
ident’s proposed legislation on mental illness 
is for planning grants to the States under 
the National Institute of Mental Health for 
evaluation of existing programs and facilities 
and the development of new or extended 
services. This provision should be of great 
help to the States in adapting old methods 
to conform to modern principles regarding 
the care of the mentally ill. It could also 
lead to new and even better methods than 
are known today as the States experiment 
with as yet untried ideas. 

The proposals the President has submitted 
to Congress represent the most comprehen- 
sive program that has ever been proposed in 
this area. Although the problem of mental 
illness is a large and complex one, a great 
deal can be done, and I believe the plan 
under consideration would be a decisive fac- 
5 in conquering this serious health prob- 
em, 

I have spoken in general terms of mental 
illness as a national problem. For a few 
minutes I would like to deal more specifically 
with mental illness in our own State. Those 
of you who are familiar with our mental 
health facilities know that South Dakota has 
moved with the national trend toward com- 
munity clinics. We can be proud of our 
three clinics in Aberdeen, Rapid City, and 
here in Sioux Palls. These clinics employ 
four full-time psychiatrists, two full-time 
psychologists, and five full-time and one 
part-time psychiatric social worker. These 
clinics provide a real service to our State, 
and through the efforts of their dedicated 
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staffs many patients each year are saved from 
severe mental breakdowns which would result 
in long and costly hospitalization and the 
waste of precious human resources. 

The picture in our State mental hospital is 
not so bright. In 1960 the average daily 
resident population was 1,787. To care for 
these people we spent only $3.50 per patient- 
day, well below the national average of $4.40. 
Contrast either of these figures with the 
$27.65 which it costs to maintain a patient 
for 1 day in a general hospital and you will 
see how little we and most of the other 
States are doing to help the mentally ill. 
Three dollars and fifty cents per day barely 
provides.custodial care; drugs, treatment, and 
professional counseling are out of the ques- 
tion. 

I have said South Dakota is below average 
in expenditures for care of the mentally ill. 
We are about average in the ratio of three 
patients per each member of the staff at the 
State hospital, but I don’t think we want to 
be merely average. An adequate and well- 
trained staff is the most valuable asset of any 
mental institution. We should consider it 
a vital necessity to appropriate annually the 
funds required to acquire and keep top-rate 
personnel. 

I realize that the present staff at Yankton 
is overburdened and that limited funds can 
only be stretched so far. It is unfortunate, 
however, that we haven't been able to do 
more in the way of extramural care. At any 
given time only 25 or 30 patients are at home 
under extramural care programs, Surely 
there are many more who could function 
satisfactorily outside the hospital if out- 
patient treatment were available. This would 
not only be much better for the patient, 
but would be a savings for the taxpayers 
as well. 

Another problem we have not yet coped 
with satisfactorily is that of mentally ill 
children. We really have no suitable place 
for the care of mentally ill children as dis- 
tinguished from the mentally retarded who 
are cared for at the Redfield State School. 
Throughout the country the development of 
inpatient treatment facilities for children 
has lagged far behind child guidance clinics. 
Therefore, seriously ill children who require 
hospitalization must often be placed in wards 
with adults, obviously not the most desirable 
solution. 

Informed opinion holds that the number 
of mentally ill children is greater than is 
generally realized and that this figure seems 
to be growing. There is no doubt that early 
treatment for these children is of utmost 
importance yet the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel in this area is more severe than in 
mental illness as a whole. According to Dr. 
Nina Ridenour in her book “Mental Health 
in the United States: A 50-Year History,” 
fewer than 50 child psychologists are de- 
veloped each year and there are not a hun- 
dred qualified child psychiatrists in the 
entire United States. 

Some of you may have read the story or 
seen the television documentary or schizo- 
phrenic children called “The Rebirth of 
Jonny.” The plight of children like Jonny 
who are gripped by nameless terrors they 
can't communicate and isolated in weird, 
unreal worlds must surely arouse our pity. 
And we have children like Jonny in our own 
State. What are we doing to help them? 
The answer again is “far from enough.” 

If we are not doing enough to combat 
mental illness, what should we do now? 
First, let your friends and neighbors know 
about the President’s proposals in the field 
of mental illness. Congress is responsive to 
the wishes of the people so if you can win 
the support of the citizens of South Dakota, 
I'm confident they can in turn win the votes 
of your Senators and Representatives for 
this important legislation. This is not a 
partisan issue. It is a human issue. It has 
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doubtless been especially close to the Presi- 
dent's heart because he has a sister who 
suffers from mental retardation. 

Another step which mental health asso- 
ciations and other civic groups in this State 
could take would be public education pro- 
grams to inform the people of South Dakota 
of the urgent need for increased appropria- 
tions for our State hospital. Many times 
a society which is accused of indifference is 
only uninformed. Once the facts are pub- 
licized, many will respond vigorously to help 
combat this tragic situation. 

Finally, through consultation with au- 
thorities of our State board of health, the 
State board of charities and corrections, and 
the staffs of our community mental health 
centers, I am sure interested citizen's groups 
will find countless ways in which they can be 
of service to the patients in the State hos- 
pital and at the community centers and to 
help ease their adjustment after discharge. 

It is true that our State has a long way to 
go in developing better services for the men- 
tally ill. We have neglected our mentally 
ill too long. As the President has said of the 
Nation as a whole, this neglect must end if 
we are to live up to our own standards of 
compassion and dignity. However, I know we 
can provide excellent care for the mentally 
ill, and we can live up to our long-estab- 
ished standards of compassion and dignity. 
With all three working together—PFederal, 
State, and ‘local governments—an era of 
splendid progress lies ahead of us. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the prob- 
lems of mental health are too compelling 
to justify anything short of the coopera- 
tive, nationwide program contained in 
this mental health aid bill. 

We know that most mental illnesses 
are curable just as pneumonia, whooping 
cough, pleurisy, and other physical ail- 
ments are. But mental illnesses require 
special kinds of facilities, and treatment 
by specially trained personnel to be ef- 
fective. 

This bill will take a giant step toward 
making up for the years of neglect in 
this field. 

I draw special attention to the tactics 
as well as the goals, embodied in the bill. 
It is designed to maximize the efforts 
of our States and local communities, 
our schools and private, nonprofit insti- 
tutions. This is no gigantic federally 
operated program, but an aid to State 
and locally controlled efforts to care for 
our mentally distressed friends and 
neighbors, 

I endorse this bill enthusiastically— 
with confidence that its passage will be 
a major step toward easing the burden 
of the mentally handicapped and, indeed, 
the conscience of the entire Nation. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DODD obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield, if 
it is understood that in doing so he will 
not lose his right to the floor, so that 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. DODD. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absense of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Connecticut will yield 
further, if it is understood that in doing 
so he will not lose his right to the floor, 
at this time I should like to call up some 
measures on the calendar to which there 
is no objection. 

Mr. DODD. With that understand- 
ing, Mr. President, I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the meas- 
ures on the calendar, beginning with 
Calendar No. 163, be called in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
IN HARRIS COUNTY, TEX. 

The Senate proceeded to consider (S. 
261) to authorize the conveyance of cer- 
tain lands in Harris County, Tex., to the 
State of Texas or the county of Harris. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this De Zavala Park bill, S. 261, which 
I am pleased to author, making land 
available for the creation of a Lorenzo 
de Zavala Park in Harris County, Tex., 
is supported by the people of Texas. I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] for the ex- 
peditious handling of this proposal by 
the Government Operations Committee 
and for its approval by that committee. 
This action will greatly hearten those in 
Texas who have been seeking for years 
to acquire this site as a fitting memorial 
to Lorenzo de Zavala, first vice president 
of the Republic of Texas and other 
heroes of the Texas revolution. This 
bill would clear the way for acquisition 
by the State of Texas of the portion of 
the former San Jacinto Ordinance Depot, 
now surplus to the needs of the Govern- 
ment, on which De Zavala had his home- 
site and private cemetery. This 142-acre 
tract is directly across Buffalo Bayou 
from the San Jacinto Battlefield, and 
the site of the anchorage of the battle- 
ship Texas. It is historically sacred 
ground, in a historically sacred location. 

De Zavala was born in 1789 in south- 
east Mexico, was Governor of the State 
of Mexico in the 1800’s, served in the 
Cortes of Spain, served in the Mexican 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, was 
Mexican Minister Plenipotentiary to 
France, then returned to Texas in 1835 
to build his home near the present San 
Jacinto State Park. He became active 
for the Independence of Texas in the 
Texas revolution. His home was used 
as a hospital for wounded Texans and 
Mexicans, following the battle of San 
Jacinto. 

De Zavala was the first vice president 
of the Republic of Texas, serving with 
President David G. Burnet during the 
Texas revolution. His home was then 
on the east side of Buffalo Bayou, in 
sight of the battle of San Jacinto. 

I have received many, many communi- 
cations from the people of Texas recom- 
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mending the conservation of this historic 
site as a public park. As the Inte- 
rior Department stated in recommend- 
ing enactment of the bill: 


The area is well suited for development 
as a public park. It has a pleasing contour 
and an abundance of trees, grasses and other 
natural vegetation. 


Many newspapers, public officials, and 
conservation societies have spoken out 
for the creation of this park. I shall 
refer now only to the most recent, and 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial en- 
dorsement of the De Zavala Park from 
the Dallas Morning News of May 23, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 

May 23, 1963] 
De ZAVALA Park 

Congress has been given the green light by 
a Government operations committee to help 
Texas pay honor to Lorenzo de Zavala, Mex- 
ican statesman, who threw in his lot with 
Texas revolutionists rather than bow to the 
dictatorship of Santa Anna. Under the com- 
mittee-approyed bill by Senator RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH, 142 acres of the San Jacinto Ord- 
nance Depot would be conveyed for a park 
in his honor. 

The location is particularly appropriate 
because it includes the site of De Zavala’s 
Texas home immediately across Buffalo 
Bayou from the San Jacinto battleground. 
It served as the field hospital for the wound- 
ed in Sam Houston’s defeat of Santa Anna. 
There De Zavala, ad interim vice president 
of Texas, died shortly afterward and was 
buried. The park should be created and 
maintained as a memorial to this revolu- 
tionary hero. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I recommend that the bill pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 109 
of the Act of August 20, 1958 (72 Stat. 641), 
as amended, the Administrator of General 
Services is authorized to convey to the State 
of Texas or the county of Harris, Texas, for 
historic monument use, or for park and rec- 
reational use, or both, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 13(h) of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, so many 
of such parcels of certain lands adjacent to 
the San Jacinto Battleground Park located 
in Harris County, Texas, as may be approved 
under said section 13(h) for such use or 
uses, the parcels (containing approximately 
one hundred and forty-two acres) being 
more specifically described as parcels A-23, 
A-25, A-26, A-27, and A-28, as shown on 
General Services Administration’s resub- 
division map, dated January 1962, of the San 
Jacinto Ordnance Depot property, Harris 
County, Texas. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 182), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to convey 
certain lands in Harris County, Tex., to the 
State of Texas or the county for historic- 
monument use or for park and recreational 
use, or both. The lands are adjacent to the 
San Jacinto Battleground Park in Harris 
County and consist of 142 acres. The bill 
further authorizes the Administrator to con- 
vey as many of these acres as may be ap- 
proved in the manner prescribed by section 
13(h) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended. That act provides for the convey- 
ance of Federal surplus property to States 
or their political subdivisions for historic- 
monument purposes without monetary con- 
sideration, or for public park purposes at 50 
percent of fair market value. 


BACKGROUND 


The land covered by this bill is part of the 
former San Jacinto Ordnance Depot which 
originally comprised approximately 4,902 
acres of land located outside of the city of 
Houston, Tex. The depot was established 
in 1941-42 in Harris County, Tex., with an 
investment of $14,855,974 for the land, build- 
ings, and appurtenances thereto. The depot 
was used for ammunition storage and out- 
loading of ships during World War II and 
during the Korean war. The property was 
declared excess to the needs of the U.S. Army 
on March 17, 1960, and on March 22 the 
General Services Administration proceeded 
to sell it without screening for possible use 
by other Government agencies as required by 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended. This ac- 
tion was taken by the General Services Ad- 
ministration pursuant to section 109(a) of 
the Military Construction Act of 1958, Pub- 
lic Law 85-685, approved August 20, 1958, 
which provided as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary of the Army is author- 
ized and directed, unless the Secretary of 
Defense finds after due investigation that 
such action would be inimical to the na- 
tional security, to make available to the 
Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, or his designee, the San Jacinto 
Ordnance Depot, Tex. Upon such property 
being made available, the Administrator 
or his designee is authorized and directed to 
enter into a contract or contracts for the 
sale of such property in lots or in its entirety 
under public bid procedures and at not less 
than the fair market value and to convey by 
quitclaim deed, all right, title, and interest 
of the United States, except as retained in 
this act, in and to such property to any 
legal person or group except Government 
agencies or departments upon such terms 
and conditions as the Administrator or his 
designee determines to be in the public 
interest. 

“(b) Any conveyance made pursuant to 
the provisions of subsection (a) hereof shall 
include the following conditions: 

“(1) All mineral rights, including gas and 
oil in the lands to be conveyed shall be re- 
served to the United States; (2) the San 
Jacinto property shall be offered for sale 
within 24 months from the date of enact- 
ment of this act; (3) title in and to such 
property shall remain in the United States 
until full payment of the agreed purchase 
price is made.” 

The committee is informed that the Gen- 
eral Services Administration has sold sev- 
eral parcels of land, improvements, railroad 
sidings and rights-of-way of the original 
depot and recovered in excess of $3 million. 

An identical bill (S. 3041) was reported 
by the committee and passed the Senate dur- 
ing the 87th Congress. 

S. 261 authorizes the conveyance of 142 
acres of land, which surrounds the De Zavala 
Cemetery and burial plot of Lorenzo de 
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Zavala, who was active in Mexican politics 
during the early 1800’s as Governor of the 
State of Mexico, member of the Mexican Sen- 
ate and Chamber of Deputies, and Mexican 
Minister Plenipotentiary to France. This 
area has sufficient historical importance to 
be preserved and the State and local his- 
torical societies have strongly recommended 
that this property be preserved for these 
purposes, 

The committee has also received several 
communications from the Honorable Price 
Daniel, Governor of the State of Texas, and 
from the county commissioners of Harris 
County and other local civic organizations 
urging enactment of this measure. 


TO AMEND FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATION SERVICES 
ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 572) to amend section 201(a) (3) 
of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tion Services Act (40 U.S.C. 481 (a) (3)), 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations with an amendment 
in line 8, after the word “such”, to strike 
out “utilities” and insert “utility serv- 
ices”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
201(a)(3) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amended 
(40 U.S.C, 481(a) (3)), is amended by chang- 
ing the proviso at the end thereof to read 
as follows: “Provided, That contracts for pub- 
lic utility services, and for the purchase of 
natural gas, coal, or oil for the production 
of such utility services directly or indirectly 
by any executive agency, may be made for 
periods not exceeding ten years; and”, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 183), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

S. 572 is designed to provide uniformity 
and equality in Government contracting for 
public utility services and in the purchase of 
natural gas, coal, or oil for the production 
of such utilities, by providing that all such 
contracts may be made for periods not ex- 
ceeding 10 years. 

BACKGROUND 

The provision to be amended by S. 572, 
section 201 of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act, sets forth the 
authority of the Administrator of General 
Services with regard to procurement, ware- 
housing, and related activities on behalf of 
the Government. 

The pertinent language of that section 
currently provides: 

“Sec. 201. (a) The Administrator shall, in 
respect of executive agencies, and to the 
extent that he determines that so doing is 
advantageous to the Government in terms of 
economy, efficiency, or service, and with due 
regard to the program activities of the 
agencies concerned— 

“(1) Prescribe policies and methods of 
procurement and supply of personal property 
and nonpersonal services, including related 
functions such as contracting, inspection, 
storage, issue, property identification and 
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classification, transportation and traffic 
management, management of public utility 
services, and repairing and converting; and 

(2) Operate, and, after consultation with 
the executive agencies affected, consolidate, 
take over, or arrange for the operation by 
any executive agency of warehouses, supply 
centers, repair shops, fuel yards, and other 
similar facilities; and 

“(3) Procure and supply personal property 
and nonpersonal services for the use of ex- 
ecutive agencies in the proper discharge of 
their responsibilities, and perform functions 
related to procurement and supply such as 
those mentioned above in subparagraph (1): 
Provided, That contracts for public utility 
services may be made for periods not exceed- 
ing ten years; and.” 

S. 572 would amend the language by 
changing it to read: 

“Provided, That contracts for public util- 
ity services, and for the purchase of natural 
gas, coal, or oil for the production of such 
utility services directly or indirectly by any 
executive agency, may be made for periods 
not exceeding ten years; and.” 

Senator GRUENING explained the need for 
this legislation in the following extracts of a 
statement made on the floor when introduc- 
ing S. 572 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1275, 
Jan. 29, 1963): 

“The need for this amendment arises be- 
cause of the interpretation of a provision in 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act which permits natural gas sup- 
pliers to enter into ten-year contracts to 
supply Government agencies with natural 
gas for the production of utilities but denies 
the same privilege to coal and oil producers. 

“The present provision states clearly: 
‘Provided, That contracts for public utility 
services may be made for periods not exceed- 
ing 10 years’. 

“The intent of the law has been spelled 
out and all three fuels should be treated 
alike and should be permitted to compete 
equally. 

“However, the provision of the Federal act 
to which I have referred, places coal and oil 
under a competitive handicap in bidding for 
Government contracts and gives to natural 
gas a competitive advantage. 

“That should not be. An oil producer, a 
natural gas producer, a coal producer faces 
long-term expenditures and investments if 
he is to operate properly. Producers of one 
fuel should not have an advantage denied to 
their competitors. 

“To achieve and insure quality, the enact- 
ment of my amendment is necessary.” 

With regard to the intent of the present 
law, an analysis of the present provision 
prepared by the General Services Adminis- 
tration in 1958, stated that— 

“The Administrator is authorized to nego- 
tiate contracts for public utility services, for 
agencies and departments where it is deemed 
advantageous to the Government for periods 
not exceeding ten years. 

“The purpose of this provision is to permit 
the Government to take advantage of dis- 
counts which may be obtained only under 
authorized contracts for periods of longer 
than 1 year, particularly under contracts for 
electric power requirements.” 


TO AMEND ADMINISTRATIVE EX- 
PENSES ACT OF 1946 


The bill (S. 814) to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, 
as amended, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (b) of section 7 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 808, as 
amended; 5 U.S.C. 73b-3(b)) is amended by 
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deleting the word “promoted” wherever it 
appears and substituting the word “as- 
signed”, and by deleting the word “promo- 
tion” wherever it appears and substituting 
the word “assignment”, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record excerpts from the report 
(No, 184), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

5. 814 amends the Administrative Expenses 
Act of 1946 to authorize payment of travel 
and transportation expenses to student 
trainees when assigned, with or without pro- 
motion, upon completion of college work to 
positions for which there is determined by 
the Civil Service Commission to be a man- 
power shortage. 

Upon recommendation of this committee, 
the 86th Congress approved S. 3485, which 
became Public Law 86-587, providing author- 
ity to pay travel expenses of persons select- 
ed for appointment to duty stations of Fed- 
eral appointees in occupations where a 
manpower shortage exists. The bill also gave 
such authority with respect to student train- 
ees when promoted upon completion of their 
college work. The legislation was needed as 
the Federal Government had been placed at 
a disadvantage in its recruitment of person- 
nel in certain specialized fields because pri- 
vate industry customarily paid the travel ex- 
penses of newly hired employees to their 
duty stations. 

It now appears that a few student trainees 
failed to receive these benefits because they 
had received promotions while in school or 
before. To cover this group, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission requested that the law be 
broadened to include those assigned“ to the 
specified positions. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1963. 
Hon, JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request for the views of the Bureau of 
the Budget respecting S. 814, a bill to amend 
section 7 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946, as amended. 

The proposal submitted by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is a perfecting amendment 
to existing law which now permits payment 
of travel and transportation expenses to stu- 
dent trainees on promotion to shortage cate- 
gory positions following completion of col- 
lege training. In certain cases, however, 
students may receive promotion prior to 
graduation. 

As now worded, the law precludes pay- 
ment of travel expenses to such students. 
Substitution of the word “assigned,” as pro- 
posed by S. 814, will permit payment of these 
expenses to all student trainees upon gradu- 
ation, irrespective of the timing of promo- 
tion. 

There would be no objection from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program 
to enactment of the bill, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director jor Legislative 
Reference. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
IN PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, 
MD., TO THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 876) to authorize the Adminis- 

trator of General Services to convey 
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certain land in Prince Georges County, 
Mad., to the American National Red Cross, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations with 
amendments on page 2, line 8, after the 
word “conveyance,” to strike out “and” 
and to insert “or,” and in line 14, after 
the word “interest,” to insert “and less 
any damage to the land as determined 
by the Administrator“; so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, should 
such land become surplus property pursuant 
to the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services is authorized 
to convey, within a period of two years fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this Act, 
not to exceed two and one-half acres of land 
located at the northeast corner of the inter- 
section of Rhode Island Avenue and Sunny- 
side Road in Prince George County, Mary- 
land, to the American National Red Cross 
upon the payment to the United States of 
the fair market value of the property as 
determined by the Administrator: Provided, 
That the instrument of conveyance author- 
ized by this Act shall provide that upon 
determination by the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services that the American National 
Red Cross has failed to begin construction 
of a chapter house on said property within 
two years after the conveyance or to com- 
plete construction thereof within a reason- 
able time after such construction has be- 
gun, all right, title, and interest to the 
property shall revert to the United States 
in the then existing condition of that prop- 
erty, and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized upon such reverter to pay from 
the general funds of the Treasury to the 
American National Red Cross the amount, 
without interest and less any damage to the 
land as determined by the Administrator, 
paid by the American National Red Cross to 
the United States for such property. 

Sec. 2. The cost of any survey required in 
connection with the conveyance of this prop- 
erty shall be at the expense of the American 
National Red Cross, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 185), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The bill would authorize the Administra- 
tor of General Services to convey to the 
American National Red Cross, within a pe- 
riod of 2 years following enactment of the 
bill, 214 acres of land located at the north- 
east corner of the intersection of Rhode Is- 
land Avenue and Sunnyside Road in Prince 
Georges County, Md. The American Nation- 
al Red Cross would be required to pay the 
fair market value of the property as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, and the cost of 
any survey required in connection with the 
conveyance of the property. 

The bill authorizes conveyance of the land 
only if it is designated as surplus property 
pursuant to the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, in June 1962, 
declared the property excess to the Depart- 
ment’s needs. Since no other Federal agency 
has indicated a desire to utilize the land, the 
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General Services Administration has declared 
the property surplus. 

The American National Red Cross is a non- 
profit corporation created by Congress for 
the purpose of rendering public service. 
However, the corporation does not qualify 
for priority in the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty under section 203(k) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act. 
Since there is apparently no other existing 
law under which this land could be conveyed 
upon a negotiated basis to the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, congressional authorization 
is required to permit such conveyance. 

The American National Red Cross now 
maintains a chapter house in Takoma Park, 
Prince Georges County, Md. Since that 
chapter house in inadequate for the perform- 
ance of its public services functions in that 
area, the American National Red Cross de- 
sires to construct a new headquarters for its 
Prince Georges County chapter. In view of 
the worthy purposes to be served by the con- 
struction of such a chapter house, the com- 
mittee believes that it would be in the public 
interest to convey this 244-acre trace to the 
American National Red Cross for that pur- 
pose. The American National Red Cross 
would be required to pay the current fair 
market value for the land which, according 
to the General Services Administration, is 
estimated at approximately $50,000, but the 
exact price will be determined by an ap- 
praisal before the sale is effected. 

This bill is identical to H.R. 10134 of the 
87th Congress which was amended and ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives on 
August 20, 1962. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R, 6009) to provide, for 
the periods ending June 30, 1963, and 
August 31, 1963, temporary increases in 
the public debt limit set forth in section 
21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PRINTING OF 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF ITS 1963 
HEARINGS FOR USE OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
OF “DEVELOPMENT, GROWTH, 
AND STATE OF THE ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY INDUSTRY” 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 43) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of part 1 and part 2 of the 
1963 hearings of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy on the “Development, 
Growth, and State of the Atomic En- 
ergy Industry” was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy one thousand additional 
copies each of part 1 and part 2 of its 1963 
hearings on the “Development, Growth, and 
State of the Atomic Energy Industry”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 187), explaining the purposes 
of the concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to whom was referred Senate Concur- 
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rent Resolution 43, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the con- 
current resolution be agreed to by the Sen- 
ate. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 43 would 
authorize the printing for the use of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of 1,000 
additional copies each of parts 1 and 2 of 
its 1963 hearings on the “Development, 
Growth, and State of the Atomic Energy 
Industry.” 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by 
the Public Printer, is as follows: 


Pt. 1, back to press, 1,000 copies__ $1, 842. 45 


Pt. 2, 1,000 additional copies 520. 00 
Total estimated cost, S. 
Con, Nes. 48. 2, 362. 45 


MABEL V. LOLLIS 


The resolution (S. Res. 146) to pay a 
gratuity to Mabel V. Lollis was con- 
sidered, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Mabel V. Lollis, widow of Oscar F. Lollis, an 
employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to one year's compensa- 
tion at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


CONTINUANCE OF SENATE YOUTH 
PROGRAM 


The resolution (S. Res. 147) authoriz- 
ing the continuance of the Senate youth 
program was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate youth program, 
established pursuant to the provisions of S. 
Res. 324 of the Eighty-seventh Congress, 
agreed to May 17, 1962, is hereby continued 
through the Eighty-eighth Congress. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 188), explaining the purposes 
of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, having had under consideration an 
original resolution authorizing the continu- 
ance of the Senate youth program, having 
considered the same, report favorably there- 
on and recommend that the resolution be 
agrc-d to by the Senate. 

Senate Resolution 147 would continue 
through the 88th Congress the Senate youth 
program established pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 324 of the 87th Congress, agreed 
to May 17, 1962. By its adoption of that 
resolution the Senate expressed its willing- 
ness to cooperate in a nationwide competi- 
tive high school program, supported by pri- 
vate funds, which would give representative 
high school students from each State a short 
indoctrination into the operation of the U.S. 
Senate and the Federal Government gen- 
erally. It also authorized the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, if it 
should find such a program possible and de- 
sirable, to make the necessary arrangements 
therefor. 

In consideration of the support pledged to 
the proposal by all Senators and the gener- 
ous grant of funds made by the William 
Randolph Hearst Foundation, the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration approved 
the necessary arrangements to establish the 
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project. An advisory committee was formed 
under the cochairmanship of Senator JoHN 
SHERMAN Cooper and Senator CLAIBORNE 
Pett. The other members of the advisory 
committee were Senator Carl T. Curtis, Sen- 
ator B. Everett Jordan, Dr. Evron M. Kirk- 
patrick, executive director of the American 
Political Science Association, and Mr. Ran- 
dolph A. Hearst. Senator HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY and Senator Tuomas H. KUCHEL 
served as ex officio members. 

Pursuant to such arrangements, and with 
the cooperation of and participation by the 
offices of every Member of the Senate and 
the Vice President, 102 student leaders rep- 
resenting all States of the Union and the 
District of Columbia were privileged to spend 
the period from January 28, 1963, through 
February 2, 1963, in the Nation’s Capitol, 
thereby broadening their knowledge and un- 
derstanding of Congress and the legislative 
process and stimulating their appreciation of 
the importance of a freely elected legislature 
in the perpetuation of our democratic sys- 
tem of government. 

The detailed day-by-day schedule followed 
by the high school representatives during 
their sojourn in the Capital City is set forth 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for January 
31, 1963, at pages 1459-1461. This account 
also contains the names of each participating 
student, the State and school represented by 
him, and other pertinent information. 

This year the Senate leadership has re- 
quested the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration to approve the U.S. Senate youth 
program for a second time. This request 
has received the support of all those who 
were most concerned with the implementa- 
tion of the project last January. At the 
regular meeting of the committee held on 
May 22, 1963, it was unanimously agreed that 
an appropriate resolution be favorably re- 
ported to continue the Senate youth pro- 
gram through the 88th Congress. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Connecticut will yield 
further, if it is understood that in doing 
so he will not lose his right to the floor, 
I should like to suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. DODD. Certainly, Mr. President; 
I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED BAN ON ALL NUCLEAR 
TESTS THAT CONTAMINATE THE 
ATMOSPHERE OR THE OCEANS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
declaring the Senate’s support of a ban 
on all nuclear tests that contaminate the 
atmosphere or the oceans. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the resolu- 
tion be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, as background for my further 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 148) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

Whereas a ban on all tests that contami- 
nate the atmosphere or the oceans can be 
effectively monitored and requires no onsite 
inspection apparatus, would completely 
eliminate the danger of cumulative atmos- 
pheric fallout, and would constitute a begin- 
ning in curtailing the arms race; 

Whereas 5 years of negotiations at Geneva 
have failed to produce a comprehensive 
treaty banning tests in all environments, 
despite the numerous concessions offered by 
the United States; 

Whereas the difficulties in negotiating an 
agreement revolve around the unresolved 
technical aspects of monitoring underground 
tests and of onsite inspections; and 

Whereas Soviet intransigeance on the ques- 
tion of inspection, as President Kennedy has 
pointed out, raises serious questions about 
Soviet good faith and about the prospects of 
achieving a comprehensive test ban in all 
environments: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the United States should again offer the 
Soviet Union an immediate agreement ban- 
ning all tests that contaminate the atmos- 
phere or the oceans, bearing in mind that 
such tests can already be monitored by the 
United States without onsite inspections on 
Soviet territory; 

That if the Soviet Union rejects this offer, 
as it has in the past, on the grounds that it 
wants a ban on all tests or nothing at all, 
we should not bow to this rejection but 
should, on the contrary, reiterate our offer 
and pursue it with vigor, seeking the widest 
possible international support for our posi- 
tion; 

That if the Soviet Union refuses to accede 
to such a first-step agreement, we commit 
ourselves before the world to conduct no 


nuclear tests in the atmosphere or under 


water so long as the Soviet Union abstains 
from them; 

That, in committing ourselves to such a 
moratorium, either unilaterally or by agree- 
ment, we keep the Soviet record of deceit 
and bad faith in mind, and maintain our 
testing facilities in a state of constant readi- 
ness so that the United States will never be 
caught unprepared should the Soviet Union 
suddenly resume nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere or under water. 


Mr. DODD. In sponsoring this reso- 
lution, I am honored to be joined by a 
distinguished group of Senators of both 
parties—Senators HUMPHREY, BARTLETT, 
BURDICK, CASE, CHURCH, DOUGLAS, CLARK, 
ENGLE, GRUENING, HART, INOUYE, KEAT- 
ING, MCGEE, MCGOVERN, METCALF, MORSE, 
Moss, MUSKIE, NEUBERGER, PROUTY, RAN- 
DOLPH, RIBICOFF, SCOTT, SPARKMAN, YAR- 
BOROUGH, DOMINICK, JAVITS, MCCARTHY, 


KEFAUVER, PELL, LAUSCHE, BREWSTER, 
and HARTKE. This makes 34 Senators, 
all told. 


The text of this resolution speaks for 
itself. I believe that it may be con- 
sidered a collective statement by the 30 
Members of the Senate who have joined 
in sponsoring it. I also believe that it 
is a resolution on which all Members of 
the Senate can unite, regardless of party 
and regardless of their attitude toward 
the comprehensive test ban treaty that is 
currently being discussed in Geneva. 
This, in fact, is the special value and 
significance of the resolution which I 
have submitted. 

The support which has already been 
manifested for this resolution demon- 
strates the overwhelming commitment of 
Congress and of the American people to 
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the cause of peace. When we speak of 
peace, needless to say, we do not mean 
peace at any price; we do not mean a 
peace of passivity before Communist ag- 
gression, or the kind of peace that would 
prevail if mankind submitted to a Com- 
munist subjection. When we speak of 
peace, we mean peace with honor, peace 
with justice, a peace that does not con- 
tract the frontiers of freedom. 

Within the framework of this defini- 
tion, commonsense and humanity both 
dictate that we do everything in our 
power to avoid the horror of thermonu- 
clear war and to strive for some kind of 
limit on the arms race. 

No one in his right mind could believe 
in unilateral disarmament, or in dis- 
armament without a structure of safe- 
guards that would protect the free world 
against the possibility of Soviet cheat- 
ing. But, although we share the same 
values and the same objectives, it is in- 
evitable that there should be differences 
of opinion between us on the nature and 
degree of the safeguards that should be 
written into any disarmament treaty. 
The question of what would constitute 
adequate safeguards for a comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty is particularly com- 
plex. It has already been the subject of 
much study by various committees of the 
Senate, and this intensive study is still 
being continued. 

The negotiations at Geneva envision 
a comprehensive test ban treaty 
tests in all environments, not merely in 
the atmosphere and in the oceans. As 
my colleagues are aware, I have on sev- 
eral occasions taken the floor to express 
grave reservations about some of the 
concessions we have made in an effort 
to achieve agreement on a comprehen- 
sive ban. These doubts I know, are 
shared by many other Senators who 
have carefully studied the problem. 

I am aware that there are distin- 
guished Senators on the other side who 
hold that the test ban treaty now under 
discussion does provide adequate safe- 
guards and would, if accepted by both 
sides, add to our national security and 
the security of the free world. 

I respect the opinion of these Sen- 
ators and I am particularly pleased that 
several of them have seen fit to join 
with me in sponsoring the resolution 
which I submit today. Above all, I am 
pleased that the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] is 
serving as the principal cosponsor, de- 
spite the fact that he and I differ in our 
evaluations of the comprehensive test 
ban proposals now under discussion in 
Geneva. 

The Senator from Minnesota enjoys a 
world reputation as a champion of peace 
and disarmament. He more than merits 
his reputation. He has devoted much 
time to the study of the many problems 
involved in the establishment of dis- 
armament measures. He has propos 
many initiatives. His efforts in this field, 
I firmly believe, are of an order which 
make him the logical candidate for the 
next award of the Nobel Peace Prize. 

In offering this resolution, there are 
several observations I would like to make 
in my own name. 

First of all, I want to say that I con- 
sider it great tragedy that we failed to 
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make a ban on all tests that contaminate 
the atmosphere and the oceans our prime 
objective at Geneva. 

If any kind of agreement could have 
been achieved with the Soviets it seems 
to me that an agreement such as is pro- 
posed in my resolution would have been 
the easiest. 

Since such agreement would require 
no monitoring network in the Soviet 
Union and no onsite inspection, I can 
think of no logical reason which the 
Soviets could have advanced in reject- 
ing the proposal. Indeed, I would go 
further and say that, because of its very 
simplicity, this proposal could and should 
have been made a test of Soviet good 
faith in the test ban negotiations. 

True, proposals that bore some resem- 
blance to this were submitted to the 
Soviets once by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and a second time by the Ken- 
nedy administration. But I believe it is 
accurate to state that in neither case did 
we make a serious fight for our position. 
The proposal on both occasions was sub- 
mitted to the Soviets in a half-hearted 
and perfunctory manner; and when the 
Soviets said no, the proposals were im- 
mediately dropped. 

There are some, I know, who will say 
that a ban on tests that contaminate the 
atmosphere and the oceans is inade- 
quate; that it would leave both the So- 
viets and the United States free to test 
underground and conceivably in outer 
space; that it would not effectively termi- 
nate the race in nuclear technology. 

I agree that a comprehensive test ban 
is preferable to a partial test ban. But 
a ban on tests in the atmosphere and 
oceans would be a tremendously signifi- 
cant beginning. It would substantially 
reduce the amount of testing conducted 
by both sides. It would eliminate the 
testing of multimegaton weapons. It 
would take account of the legitimate, if 
somewhat exaggerated concern of world 
public opinion over the danger of cumu- 
lative atmospheric fallout. Moreover, 
once such an agreement was reached, it 
could be extended, in stages, to other 
areas as improved methods of monitor- 
ing and detection became available, thus 
justifying an extension in the scope of 
the agreement. 

It has repeatedly been said that we 
must be prepared to take some risk in 
negotiating a nuclear test ban. I agree 
with this, although I believe there is a 
limit to the size of the risk. 

The proposal outlined in my resolution 
does incorporate a degree of risk; I want 
to be very frank about this. I am aware, 
for example, that we have developed im- 
proved types of nuclear weapons that 
can only be proof tested in the atmos- 
phere—and this would clearly be impos- 
sible under the terms of my resolution 
unless the Russians were first to engage 

atmospheric testing. I am also aware 
of the great difficulties in keeping facili- 
ties in a state of readiness when a test- 
ing program has been inactivated. Fi- 
nally, as I have pointed out previously, 
there is at least a serious possibility that 
certain types of atmospheric tests could 
not be effectively monitored from posi- 
tions outside the Soviet Union. 
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I offer my proposal despite these risks, 
and despite the misgivings I have about 
them, because I honestly believe that 
such a first-step agreement is feasible 
and that it should be made a test of So- 
viet good faith. 

I want to emphasize that this agree- 
ment does not call upon either side to 


‘inactivate its program of underground 


testing. I take it for granted that, if the 
Soviets accept our proposal, they will 
pursue their underground testing pro- 
gram with all possible vigor; the Soviets 
after all, never do anything halfway. 
Recognizing this fact, I also take it for 
granted that, if we commit ourselves to 
a ban or a moratorium on atmospheric 
and ocean tests, either unilaterally or by 
agreement, we will also push our under- 
ground test program with all the energy 
and resources at our command. 

I believe that this is essential to our 
national security. But beyond this, I 
also believe that an energetic and effec- 
tive underground test program will exer- 
cise pressure on the Russians to accept a 
system of reasonable safeguards as the 
essential price of including underground 
tests in a test ban treaty. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr, PROXMIRE], in his recent 
statement on the nuclear test ban, made 
the point that the test ban treaty now 
being discussed at Geneva, if it were 
signed, would almost certainly not be 
ratified by the Senate. He may be right 
in this estimate. Although I have not 
made any head count, I know that many 
of the most respected Members of the 
Senate share the reservations which I 


have expressed about certain aspects of 


the comprehensive treaty and of the con- 
cessions we have made in successive 
drafts. 

I want to make it emphatically clear 
that I am not opposed in principle to 
a comprehensive test ban treaty. I am 
for such a treaty. Indeed, I believe that 
all of us would be ready to support a 
comprehensive test ban treaty which in- 
corporates adequate safeguards against 
cheating and which does not jeopardize 
our national security. As I have pointed 
out, there are differences of opinion as 
to what constitutes adequate safeguards. 
It is proper that there should be such 
differences and that we should endeavor 
to hammer out our national policy by 
frankly discussing these differences. 

I come back to the point that a ban 
on all tests that contaminate the at- 
mosphere or the oceans is not merely 
a logical first step but an imperative first 
step in the direction of a comprehensive 
test ban treaty. 

It is my earnest hope that the Senate 
will unanimously approve this first step 
proposal, while we pursue our study of 
the terms under which such a treaty 
might safely be extended to other areas. 

It is my hope that the administration 
will offer such an agreement, and that 
the Soviets will accent it. 

It is my hope that this logical and 
easy first step will lead to further steps 
and that ultimately the Soviet Union, in 
the interest of peace, will agree to aban- 
don its secrecy and open up its society— 
because without openness there can be 
no mutual confidence—and without mu- 
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tual confidence there can be no secure 


peace. ° 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.DODD. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I congratulate my 
able friend the Senator from Connecticut 
for submitting the resolution, of which 
I am happy to be a cosponsor, and for 
his excellent presentation of the cause 
which is so vital to the survival of the 
human race. 

The Senator is quite correct in saying 
that a partial test ban—a test ban to stop 
the pollution of the atmosphere and of 
the oceans—is absolutely essential. Not 
unrelated is the fact that we are now 
pursuing before a committee of the Con- 
gress, the Committee on Government Op- 
erations of which I am a member, hear- 
ings on the question of pollution of the 
air, water, and animal and vegetable life 
by pesticides. What kind of nest befoul- 
ers are we becoming? We are ruining 
the priceless inheritance God gave us. 
Every effort to stop this tragic poisoning 
of our natural environment seems to be 
met with well reasoned objections, and 
they are understandable. But unless we 
stop this poisoning of the air we breathe 
and the waters of the earth we will leave 
a legacy of ill-health, degeneration, and 
death to our progeny and to future gen- 
erations. 

I also share my colleague’s commenda- 
tion of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. I 
highly approve of his thought that the 
Senator from Minnesota is worthy of the 
Nobel Prize. If Senator Dopp’s resolu- 
tion is adopted and then leads to a fayor- 
able result, which it deserves, and an in- 
ternational agreement to ban nuclear 
testing in the air and in the oceans 
consideration should be given to a shar- 
ing of honors. 

There have been numerous examples 
of the Nobel Prize being shared by re- 
cipients working in the same field. It 
seem to me that in this case the sponsor 
of the resolution, the able senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], might well 
be a copartner in receiving the honor 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota. Both Senators are 
fully deserving of the honor. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
deeply grateful for the kind remarks 
made by the Senator from Alaska and for 
his support. I assure the Senator that 
I do not consider myself a candidate. 
My primary purpose was to call atten- 
tion to the work of the Senator from 
Minnesota, who so richly deserves this 
honor. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield to my colleague 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
commend the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut for bringing forth and drafting 
this resolution, and for his brilliant 
speech explaining it. I also think it is 
most significant that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] is a cosponsor of the resolu- 
tion. There is no question about the fact 
that both the Senator from Connecticut 
and the Senator from Minnesota have 
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given much time and careful thought 
to the problem of nuclear testing. There 
is no question that at times it might 
have been thought that there was great 
variance of thinking as between the sen- 
ior Senator from Connecticut and the 
senior Senator from Minnesota; yet the 
resolution, drafted by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut and cospon- 
sored by the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, indicates that basically both 
are dedicated to ending nuclear testing 
and eliminating radiation hazards, as 
mentioned by the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska. 

I believe that, considering the initia- 
tive and drive which can be supplied to 
the resolution by both the Senator from 
Connecticut and the Senator from Min- 
nesota, we may be on our way to soly- 
ing this very important problem. 

Mr. President, I am more than glad 
to join with my distinguished colleague 
(Mr. Dopp] in sponsoring the resolution 
to oppose nuclear testing in the at- 
mosphere and in the oceans. 

It has long been my view that reach- 
ing an effective nuclear test-ban treaty 
should continue to be a high priority 
goal of U.S. policy. President Kennedy 
deserves the support of every American 
in his steadfast efforts to secure such a 
treaty at Geneva. 

But Soviet opposition to an all-inclu- 
sive test-ban treaty should not stop the 
efforts of this country to do everything 
it can to end to the greatest extent pos- 
sible the further contamination of the 
atmosphere and the oceans. 

It is clear that tests in the atmosphere 
and under the seas can be detected with- 
out getting involved in the complicated 
issue of onsite inspection, which has been 
a major problem in the effort to ban 
underground tests. 

We should therefore try to seek agree- 
ment on a ban at least of those tests that 
both sides can readily agree to ban. And 
even if the Soviets refuse, we should 
announce our determination to refrain 
from tests in the atmosphere and in the 
oceans with the clear warning to the 
Soviets that we will refrain from such 
tests only so long as they do the same. 

The resolution of the senior Senator 
from Connecticut is a constructive step 
forward toward the vitally important 
goal of ending nuclear testing. If we can 
accomplish this much, we will have made 
great progress, and the goal of an effec- 
tive treaty banning all nuclear tests will 
be brought that much closer. 

I close by saying to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Connecticut that his 
suggestion concerning the Nobel Peace 
Prize for the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] deserves deep 
thought and consideration by those re- 
sponsible. I say this not only because of 
the efforts of the senior Senator from 
Minnesota in regard to solving the prob- 
lems of disarmament and nuclear test- 
ing, but also because for many years no 
other person in this country or in the 
world has been more cognizant of the 
great efforts needed to bring about inter- 
national cooperation. 

I recall that during my service as Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare the senior Sena- 
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tor from Minnesota expressed deep con- 
cern about the problems in health and 
education on an international and world- 
wide scale. The distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota has been aware that 
much must be done if we are ever to solve 
the problems which bedevil mankind. 

The Senator from Minnesota is well 
aware that the pitiful cry of a sick child 
is heard above the harangues of confer- 
ence tables. The Senator has been con- 
sistent in his advocacy that the nations 
of the world—not merely the United 
States—which are blessed with many re- 
sources, share in the fields of education 
and health to move mankind forward. 

Not only because of his efforts in the 
field mentioned by the distinguished 
Senator today, but also because of his 
many efforts for the betterment of man- 
kind throughout the world, the sug- 
gestion made by the senior Senator from 
Connecticut is a brilliant concept and 
most deserving of serious consideration. 

The senior Senator from Connecticut 
could not have made his suggestion at a 
better time, because today happens to be 
the anniversary of the birth of the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. I join with all his colleagues in 
wishing him many happy returns of the 
day. I am sure he will have many more 
healthful and vigorous years for serving 
the people of his State, as well as the 
people of his Nation and freedom-loving 
mankind all over the world. 

I know of no better present the senior 
Senator from Connecticut could have 
given to the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota than to have made his brilliant sug- 
gestion concerning the Nobel Prize on the 
floor of the Senate today. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
deeply grateful to my colleague from 
Connecticut for his support and for his 
generous remarks. I am particularly 
grateful to him for notifying me that 
today is the anniversary of the birth of 
the senior Senator from Minnesota, I 
had not known that when I prepared my 
remarks; I am sorry I did not know it. 

I join with all my colleagues in extend- 
ing my very best wishes to the senior 
Senator from Minnesota. My colleague 
from Connecticut has stated the case 
correctly when he says that the distinc- 
tion which the Senator from Minnesota 
enjoys does not rest exclusively on his 
great interest in the question of a nuclear 
test ban treaty, but on a wide, strong 
and firm base—a lifetime of dedication 
to the causes of peace and justice in the 
world. 

I am very grateful to the Senator for 
his suggestions and remarks. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. First of all, I join in 
commending the distinguished senior 
Senator from Connecticut for the out- 
standing speech he has just made. I 
share his high opinion of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] as a man who has 
earned the right to special recognition in 
what might be referred to as the quest 
for peace. 

I have served under his chairmanship 
as a member of the Senate Subcommit- 
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tee on Disarmament. I know of his very 
important work in that field. I have 
followed with interest and respect the 
leadership of the Senator from Minne- 
sota in the field of atomic testing. 

I think the suggestion the Senator 
from Connecticut has so generously made 
that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] be considered for the Nobel 
Peace Prize is highly commendable. I 
join in it. 

In offering his resolution, the senior 
Senator from Connecticut has dispelled 
any feeling that may have arisen to the 
effect that he is opposed to any ban on 
nuclear testing, and is an advocate of 
continued testing of nuclear weapons 
regardless of any arrangement which 
might be arrived at between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 
made it perfectly clear today that, quite 
to the contrary, he shares fully the feel- 
ing that we ought to strive to end such 
testing if we can do it safely and in ways 
consistent with our national security. 
He has come forward with a construc- 
tive proposal in this regard. 

I recall that, in 1958, the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] pro- 
posed that nuclear testing in the atmos- 
phere be ended on a unilateral basis, 
which is quite similar to one provision 
in the resolution the Senator from Con- 
necticut has submitted today. In that 
year I, myself, proposed a treaty ban 
on atmospheric testing. As the Senator 
has pointed out in his excellent state- 
ment, that position was adopted by both 
the Eisenhower and the Kennedy ad- 
ministrations, but never pressed with 
persistence, as I think it should have 
been. 

So in putting all these aspects to- 
gether, as the Senator from Connecticut 
has done, he makes a great contribution, 
which I hope the administration will 
seriously consider, as a position of 
strength from which we can negotiate 
at Geneva, and through which we can 
demonstrate to all the world, in unmis- 
takable terms where we stand and where 
the Soviet Union stands. 

The Senator from Connecticut renders 
a fine service to the country, and I com- 
mend him for it. 

Mr. DODD. I am deeply grateful to 
my friend the Senator from Idaho. 
What he has said means a great deal 
to me. 

I am glad the Senator from Idaho 
pointed out that some time ago the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] urged 
something very similar to what I have 
suggested today. I recall the suggestion 
of the Senator from Idaho. At one time 
the Senator from Minnesota made a 
somewhat similar suggestion to that. If 
I am not mistaken, other Senators did 
likewise. 

I am not offering this proposal as a 
new idea. What I have tried to do is 
put it together, as the Senator from 
Idaho has said, with the hope that per- 
haps we could get it “off the ground” 
with another try. 

I am grateful to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. DODD. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. After very considerable 
thought, I joined in the resolution which 
was submitted by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. As I have not had an opportu- 
nity to talk to the Senator personally, it 
may be just as well to spread what I have 
to say on the record. This is a step. It 
may well be a first step. We very much 
hope that a broader step will be taken. 

I join in the tribute to the deputy 
leader on the Democratic side for his 
perserverance and profound understand- 
ing of this subject and his constant 
leadership in that field. If I have any 
ambition, it is to be, on the other side 
of the aisle, what he has been on his side 
of the aisle in terms of arms control and 
disarmament. I have tried to approach 
the problem in the way the Senator 
from Minnesota has approached it. 

While I support this limited step, I be- 
lieve in a broader step. I was concerned 
by the argument that the limited, or in- 
hibited step, might hinder the broader 
step. I joined in it to vindicate the posi- 
tion of the Senate, because it is my belief 
the American people can give great lati- 
tude to the administration in negotiation 
so long as they feel the final decision 
will be made in the Senate, and that it 
will be deliberated upon in the deepest 
conscience. The country must see and 
understand that we have a desire to 
succeed in this effort. 

I think it is a good thing for this 
movement to come from the Senator, 
because of the way the Senator has been 
publicized as being against every propo- 
sal in this field. It indicates that the 
Senator is not going to indulge in a 
blocking operation in connection efforts 
to agree with the Soviet Union. It 
shows that the Senator is eager to move 
in the right direction, and will close 
ranks behind any proposal which may 
have any promise, regardless of the 
source—and the Senator knows I do not 
mean that in an invidious way—and will 
not refrain from entering into it because 
the Member who has put it forward may 
have been identified with the avant 
garde in the field. 

That is the reason why I reached the 
conclusion that it was my duty to join 
in this proposal. I think the Senator has 
picked the right time and the right per- 
son to show that the Senate is ready to 
do business in this field if given half a 
chance. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator for 
his support and his kind words. I be- 
lieve that if we all put our shoulders to 
the wheel, we can get some action that 
will greatly advance our objectives. 

HUMPHREY. 


Mr. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. DODD. I yield to the distin- 


guished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to ex- 
press my sincere personal thanks to the 
Senator from Connecticut and other 
Senators for their comments today re- 
lating to my own work in the field of 
nuclear testing and the quest for peace. 
This subject has been the constant con- 
cern of many Senators and many private 
citizens. 

I am pleased to join the distinguished 
senior Senator from Connecticut in 
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sponsoring this important resolution on 
nuclear testing. This is one of the most 
significant proposals in the field to come 
before the Senate, at least in the past 2 
years. With its impressive list of spon- 
sors—I believe 33—from both parties it 
should gain the approval of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and subse- 
quently should be adopted as the con- 
sidered judgment of the Senate. The 
proposed resolution, Mr. President, could 
serve as an important step toward end- 
ing all further contamination of the hu- 
man environment through radioactive 
fallout. It deserves—and I trust will 
receive—the support of the great ma- 
jority of Senators. 

It is especially gratifying to note that 
my friend from Connecticut and I are 
on the same side of the barricades on 
this most vital issue. We may have dif- 
fered in the past over the U.S. proposals 
for a comprehensive test ban, particu- 
larly with regard to safeguards against 
underground cheating, but there is ab- 
solutely no disagreement between us con- 
cerning the need to prevent that form of 
testing which constitutes a real and 
present danger to the human race. 

Indeed, Mr. President, one of the out- 
standing aspects of this resolution is the 
fact that it is offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut, who has distinguished 
himself as a genuine internationalist as 
well as an exponent of enlightened prog- 
ress in the field of urban and community 
relations. 

The senior Senator from Connecticut 
is a valued colleague on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. He has represented 
the Senate in meetings of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. He makes exhaustive 
studies of every international and do- 
mestic problem that engages his atten- 
tion. Whether or not one agrees with 
him on any given issue, it is impossible 
not to respect his knowledge and the 
skill with which he evaluates and pre- 
sents his evidence. He has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to our thinking on 
political and economic problems of Afri- 
can countries, particularly economic. I 
hardly need point out that the Senator 
is a stanch champion of the captive na- 
tions and an uncompromising foe of in- 
ternational communism. One of my 
proudest possessions is a plaque from 
the Organization of Captive Nations in 
recognition of the efforts the Senator 
from Minnesota has been able to exert 
in behalf of the people who are victims 
today of Communist oppression and tyr- 
anny. I need hardly point out, also, 
that the Senator from Connecticut has 
stimulated useful debate on the ques- 
tion of a nuclear test ban. He has done, 
as a constructive critic, what I feel has 
been necessary for us to do, to express 
our point of view and to stand up and 
argue these questions as Members of the 
Senate should do, without rancor or ani- 
mosity and on the basis of intellectual 
understanding and competition of ideas. 
I find the Senator from Connecticut, as 
well as other Senators who have spoken 
today, to be the highest type of adver- 
saries in debate and the best kind of co- 
operators when we join together. As the 
Senator himself stated in a recent let- 
ter to George C. Holt, executive director 
of the United World Federalist: 
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I support a test ban treaty and have been 
proposing a detailed treaty for several years. 
My position is just as “strongly interna- 
tionalist” as it was at the time of the Nurem- 
burg trial. I have, for years, supported the 
unilateral suspension of atmospheric tests 
because these are the tests that result in 
fallout, and this kind of testing can be ac- 
curately detected by scientific means, with- 
out a treaty. 


The Senator from Connecticut has 
come forward with a proposal embody- 
ing the spirit of these remarks. I re- 
peat that it is one of the most construc- 
tive that I have yet encountered. I am 
honored to be associated with the Sen- 
ator in support of it. 

I hope that the resolution will be 
studied carefully and meticulously, not 
only by Members of Congress, but also 
by members of the press, by commenta- 
tors on political questions, and by those 
who bring to us an interpretation of the 
news, through radio, television, and the 
press. It should be studied by all stu- 
dents and scholars in the field of foreign 
policy. It deserves the same favorable 
consideration as was accorded Senate 
Resolution 96 of the 86th Congress, 
which provided overwhelming Senate 
support for President Eisenhower's ef- 
forts to negotiate an effective test ban 
agreement. 

Mr. President, let us consider the mer- 
its of the proposed resolution. 

It is a well-known fact that atmos- 
pheric and underwater tests have the 
advantage of being easily detectable. 
There can be no doubt that the United 
States and all prospective parties to a 
test ban agreement can detect and iden- 
tify any nuclear explosion which takes 
place in the atmosphere, under water, 
and at least on the fringes of outer space. 
For this reason it is perfectly feasible 
to follow the initiative of the Senator 
from Connecticut and the cosponsors of 
the resolution. The nuclear powers can 
ban all tests which contaminate the air 
we breathe and the food we eat. They 
can do so without in any way jeopardiz- 
ing their military security or, in particu- 
lar, the military security of the United 
States. 

Such tests can be stopped either uni- 
laterally or by agreement among the 
nuclear powers. A limited test ban 
agreement would unquestionably im- 
prove our total security posture. But 
even if the Russians will not accept such 
an agreement—and there are no indica- 
tions that they will accept one—it will 
do us absolutely no harm to refrain 
from atmospheric testing so long as the 
Russians show similar restraint. The 
only qualification, as the resolution 
states, is that we must “maintain our 
testing facilities in a state of constant 
readiness so that the United States will 
never be caught unprepared should the 
Soviet Union suddenly resume nuclear 
testing in the atmosphere or under- 
water.” 

This is an eminently sound position. 
In my speech to the Senate on March 7, 
I, too, emphasized that we must do all 
that is necessary to keep our complex 
testing apparatus in a state of ready 
alert. This means maintaining a psy- 
chological state of readiness as well as 
the necessary men and equipment. If 
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the resolution has its intended effect, 
there will be no need for the United 
States to resume aboveground or under- 
water nuclear tests. I personally hope 
that we have seen the last of them. 
But these tests can be ended only on 
the basis of mutual restraint, if not on 
the basis of mutual agreement. This, I 
would suggest, is the real burden of the 
resolution offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut; it would commit us “be- 
fore the world to conduct no nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere or underwater 
so long as the Soviet Union abstains from 
them.” 

The resolution, however, clearly com- 
pels the United States to take full cog- 
nizance of the Soviet record of bad 
faith and deceit“ -a record which has 
left a very bad taste in our mouths and 
which automatically makes the word 
“moratorium” unpalatable to some 
people. The resolution not only would 
make the moratorium conditional upon 
Soviet restraint, but it would, in addi- 
tion, oblige us to be prepared for instant 
response should the Soviet Union under- 
take a sudden program of nuclear test- 
ing, as it did in the fall of 1961. Finally, 
the resolution imposes no restrictions 
whatsoever on underground testing or on 
testing in the farther reaches of outer 
space. Testing in these environments 
would not contaminate the atmosphere 
and thus would not come under the 
provisions of the present resolution. 
Testing underground or far out in space 
is relatively difficult to detect and to 
identify. The problem of secret under- 
ground testing has in fact been the 
major stumbling block to a comprehen- 
sive nuclear test ban. The failure to 
resolve this impasse has been discourag- 
ing. President Kennedy, in his news 
conference of May 8, said the negotia- 
tions gave him no “sense of movement.” 
He stated that he was “not hopeful at 
all” about the prospects for agreement, 
and he foresaw the “disaster” of another 
round of nuclear testing. He closed with 
the ominous and much-quoted phrase— 

If we don't get it (a test ban) now, I 
would think perhaps the genie is out of the 
bottle and we'll never get it back in again. 


Mr. President, having attended the 
Geneva test ban talks as recently as Feb- 
ruary of this year, I can well understand 
President Kennedy’s frustration. ‘The 
Kennedy administration has gone the 
extra mile in meeting the often irrational 
stipulations of the U.S.S.R. We have 
significantly scaled down our require- 
ments for an annual quota of on-site 
inspections—although never at the cost 
of jeopardizing national security and 
never without the soundest scientific 
support. Late last year the Kennedy- 
Khrushchey correspondence gave us 
some hope that our perseverance might 
pay off. By February, however, the So- 
viet position had so hardened that it was 
impossible to conduct meaningful nego- 
tiations. 

My colleagues in the Senate may re- 
member that I said then, on returning 
from those negotiations, that if we could 
not get a test ban by April, I saw little 
or no prospect of obtaining one at all 
along the lines we were pressing. 
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The Soviet concession of two to three 
on-site inspections a year meant just 
that and nothing more. Since the Rus- 
sians have not budged from this figure, 
and since it is manifestly unacceptable 
to the United States, the President had 
every reason to warn of the genie being 
let out of the bottle. I recall that I ex- 
pressed similar thoughts after my own 
experience with Soviet instransigence at 
Geneva. I said, in effect, that we had to 
have a test ban now or never, There 
were some suggestions at that time that 
I was overstating the situation. Now the 
President of the United States has spoken 
even more pessimistically than I did in 
February—and with good reason. 

But let no one misinterpret pessimism 
as indicating that the Western Powers 
have given up in their quest for a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty. On the con- 
trary, President Kennedy, in his news 
conference of May 22, promised that the 
United States would push for a test ban 
in May, June, and July in every forum.” 
The administration is clearly intensify- 
ing its efforts to reach some sort of 
understanding with the Russians before 
late summer and early fall—the most 
favorable time of year for testing nuclear 
devices on Soviet territory. Regardless 
of the chances for getting a comprehen- 
sive agreement on our terms, the diplo- 
matic effort must be made—for a ban 
on tests in all environments is demon- 
strably preferable to any other kind of 
agreement, written or tacit. All who 
stand in favor of a test ban will be grat- 
ified by the President’s attitude. 

The proposed resolution is not in con- 
flict with this statement or with the 
current emphasis of the Kennedy admin- 
istration. Its primary purpose, I would 
say, is to smooth the way to a compre- 
hensive test ban treaty. It is a major 
attempt to stuff the genie of radioactive 
contamination and proliferation of 
nuclear weapons capabilities back into 
the bottle where it belongs. 

I repeat that this resolution is talking 
only about that kind of testing which 
can be reliably detected by apparatus 
under direct U.S. national control. In- 
formation about such testing, if it takes 
place, will be relayed instantly to the 
President for such action as he deems 
appropriate. There would be no cum- 
bersome machinery of international con- 
trol posts or inspection teams. There 
would be no areas of uncertainty to 
arouse fears that we were depending 
upon Soviet good faith. In the words of 
the resolution itself, nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere or under water “can already 
be monitored by the United States with- 
out on-site inspections on Soviet terri- 
tory.” This is a flat, truthful statement 
which needs no elaboration. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
the resolution implies no criticism of 
our current efforts aimed at obtaining 
a comprehensive test ban—including a 
ban on tests underground and in outer 
space. The resolution simply notes the 
fact that 5 years of negotiating under 
both U.N. and three-power auspices have 
failed to produce the optimum treaty, 
namely, an agreement to outlaw tests 
in all environments. It does not imply 
that we should abandon either the 17- 
nation or the tripartite talks. Indeed, 
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widespread acceptance of the principles 
underlying the resolution should pro- 
vide an impetus to the conclusion of a 
treaty covering the disputed areas. But 
since the President of the United States 
himself is “not hopeful at all” concern- 
ing a comprehensive test ban, we should 
renew our efforts to get off with at least 
three quarters of the loaf. Such would 
be the effect of the action proposed by 
the Senator from Connecticut and en- 
dorsed by at least 30 of our Members, 

In their joint statement of August 27, 
1962, President Kennedy and Prime 
Minister MacMillan set forth the al- 
ternatives clearly and forcefully. They 
left no doubt concerning their preference 
for a ban on nuclear testings in all en- 
vironments. At the same time they were 
prepared to negotiate, as an interim 
measure, a treaty banning all tests in 
the atmosphere, under water, and in 
outer space. They made it clear that 
their offer of a partial test ban was in 
no sense a retreat from their emphasis 
on the need for a comprehensive treaty. 
Rather, it was an effort to achieve some 
results rather than nothing at all. Let 
me quote from the historic words of 
these two heads of state: 

The United States and the United King- 
dom have instructed their representatives at 
Geneva to present today to the 18-Nation 
Disarmament Committee a draft treaty con- 
taining proposals for an end to all nuclear 
testing in all environments as well as an 
alternative draft treaty providing for an end 
to nuclear testing in the atmosphere, under- 
water, and in outer space. We both believe 
the arrangements we have outlined in these 
documents for insuring compliance with the 
terms of the agreement—whether compre- 
hensive or limited—are sound and reasonable 
providing, as they do, the necessary guaran- 
tees for our own security and the security of 
all nations which might become parties to 
either agreement. We wish to make clear 
the strong preference of the United States 
and the United Kingdom for prompt action 
on the first of them, namely, the comprehen- 
sive treaty. However, we are also prepared 
to conclude an early agreement on the basis 
of the second document, that covering a 
more limited field, if this represents the 
maes area of agreement possible at this 
time. 


The draft treaty for a partial test ban 
was duly submitted. It remains an offi- 
cial proposal of the two Western powers. 
Despite its abrupt rejection by the Soviet 
Union, we have never allowed the Soviet 
representatives to forget that a partial, 
self-monitoring test ban would meet with 
instant approval on the part of the 
United States. What the current reso- 
lution would have us do, however, is to 
reaffirm this treaty proposal and then, if 
necessary, to go one step further. As- 
suming that the Soviet Union still wants 
all or nothing at all, we should unilater- 
ally commit ourselves to refrain from all 
tests that would contaminate the atmos- 
phere or the oceans—provided only that 
the Russians also refrain from such test- 
ing and that our own testing facilities are 
maintained in a state of constant 
readiness. 

I have never left anyone in doubt, Mr. 
President, as to my distress over the 
effects of radioactive fallout. On July 
25, 1962, I remarked in the Senate that a 
partial test ban was one of three “im- 
perative yet feasible goals which should 
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be pursued with the utmost energy and 
diligence” at Geneva. As I told the Sen- 
ate on August 7, 1962: 

An end to radioactive fallout would be de- 
sirable, whatever one thinks of the dangers 
to mankind represented by fallout. Clearly, 
as we move on into the nuclear age, the 
amount of contamination from the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy will increase; and it 
would be desirable, as a general principle, to 
keep to a minimum the unnecessary con- 
tributions to the reservoir of background 
radiation in the human environment. 


In my letter of August 21 to Director 
William Foster of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, I urged our Gov- 
ernment to seek an immediate cessation 
of nuclear weapons tests in the atmos- 
phere, under water, and in outer space. 

Soviet indifference to human health— 


I wrote: 

gives the West no excuse to neglect a single 
opportunity, however slim, to halt the 
upward spiral of nuclear weapons develop- 
ment and testing. * * * We should not be 
deterred from stating publicly that we will 
work for a mutual cessation of atmospheric 
nuclear tests under a system of purely na- 
tional controls. This would be a seven- 
league first step toward a ban on all test- 
ing. * * * Even a partial test ban agreement, 
provided it does not threaten anyone's na- 
tional security, corresponds with the vital 
interests of mankind. 


Having written and spoken these 
words, I was understandably gratified by 
the joint United States-United Kingdom 
test ban proposals of August 27 last year. 
My gratification was exceeded only by 
disappointment over the U.S.S.R.’s flat 
rejection of the Western initiative. We 
have no more reason today to expect that 
the Russians will sign the sort of agree- 
ment which they have consistently re- 
jected in the past. I do not believe, 
however, that anyone can sit back com- 
placently and accept the unchecked for- 
ward march of the arms race, 

This is why the Senator from Con- 
necticut has offered his resolution. This 
is why such a large number of Senators, 
including myself, have added our names 
to it. As my distinguished friend from 
Connecticut has pointed out already, one 
of the salient features of this resolution 
is that it mobilizes a broad front of sena- 
torial opinion in favor of a first step 
toward curtailing the arms race. The 
resolution is an effort to undo the failure 
of the test ban talks to date. Action in 
the spirit of this proposed resolution 
could bring about a definite downward 
turn in the arms race—an international 
phenomenon that offers no lasting secu- 
rity to any nation engaged in it. It could 
check the proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons which has already spread to Western 
Europe and which threatens to infect 
both the Far and Middle East. Finally, 
a prohibition on testing in the atmos- 
phere and the oceans would end the 
radioactive pollution of these media. To 
halt the contamination of our surround- 
ings is a goal which should be welcome to 
every inhabitant of the globe. I, there- 
fore, urge the Senate, and above all, the 
administration, to endorse the resolution 
proposing a ban on all nuclear tests that 
contaminate the atmosphere or the 
oceans. 
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Again, I compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut and all other 
Senators who have joined in sponsoring 
the resolution. This may be one of the 
most significant resolutions which has 
been submitted for many a year in the 
Senate. I say this because I believe 
that at long last Senators are coming 
to a consensus as to what we can do 
and what we should do to improve the 
world situation, particularly as it con- 
cerns nuclear testing, without at the 
same time jeopardizing the security of 
our country. 

I say to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut that I am highly honored to be as- 
sociated with him in this effort. I hope 
other Senators will see fit to join as 
cosponsors of the resolution, and speak 
in behalf of it, so that the world may 
know that in the Senate there is a con- 
tinuing concern over the well-being of 
humanity, the protection of property and 
liberty and freedom, and that we are 
dedicated to the proposition that we will 
leave no stone unturned in trying to 
find means of securing a just and en- 
during peace. 

But we do so with full knowledge of 
the position of the opposition and of 
the competition which we face. The 
Senator from Connecticut is again help- 
ing his country, as he has done during 
many years of his life. I believe he has 
made a real contribution to the upgrad- 
ing of the thinking and discussion in 
the Senate. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I find it 
difficult to express my reaction to the 
generous, uplifting, and encouraging 
remarks of the Senator from Minnesota, 
He knows how I feel about him. I think 
the Senator also knows how much his 
support, commendation, and approval 
mean to me. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I congratulate the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Con- 
necticut on having taken the initiative 
in a matter of such interest. After all, 
there can be no greater interest on the 
part of all the people of the world than 
the preservation of peace. 

The resolution begins as a unilateral 
proposal. It can be distinguished from 
other forms of unilateralism. For ex- 
ample, unilateral disengagement has 
little appeal to me, because it implies 
that we, acting alone, would limit, re- 
duce, or cancel our weaponry, or that we 
would withdraw from our present pos- 
ture of security and the preparation of 
adequate capacity. 

Unilateral disarmament has a further 
disadvantage, in that it would rest en- 
tirely upon the good will of another 
nation and the good faith of another 
nation, which would be asking too much 
of human credibility and would involve 
taking human risks which are insupport- 
able. 

But a unilateral approach to a pos- 
sible solution, such as the Senator from 
Connecticut proposes, is, it seems to me, 
of the highest value, because we do not 
seek to weaken ourselves in our posture, 
either militarily or philosophically, as 
a nation devoted to peace. We do not 
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undertake to lower our armaments, nor 
do we undertake in any sense to sur- 
render, appease, or withdraw. But we 
do undertake to conciliate in the high- 
est sense of the word. 

In proposing a unilateral response to 
the world’s great need for peace, we will 
have said to the world, should the resolu- 
tion be adopted and receive the approba- 
tion of the Executive, that we have gone 
as far as a nation can go; that the United 
States has agreed not to continue testing 
in these areas and under these condi- 
tions so long as no other nation engages 
in further testing. Therefore, the Soviet 
Union must bear the onus of world dis- 
approval if it undertakes to continue 
testing in the face of the expressed de- 
sire of the United States for a peaceful 
solution. We continue to keep the door 
open, after 5 years of frustrating, un- 
satisfied attempts to find a solution. 
Therefore, it seems to me that we have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. 

I am glad that the Senator from Con- 
necticut, by the resolution, has recog- 
nized the need for Congress to initiate 
action on its own, because were we to 
leave all matters of this kind to develop- 
ment solely by the executive department, 
they would naturally have to undergo 
a period of a lack of information as to 
what proceeds. Perhaps it is entirely 
necessary that secrecy be maintained in 
these circumstances. But there would 
be no opportunity for the progressive 
formulation of public opinion, were the 
Executive to wait until the Executive 
was ready to announce a change in for- 
eign policy. 

On the other hand, because of the 
initiative of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, we can have full and free dis- 
cussion, in the hope that the proposal 
will leave an impression upon others, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. We may hope, 
further, that the President of the United 
States will accept the merit of the Sen- 
ator’s proposal, cosponsored as it is by 
almost a third of the membership of the 
Senate. 

I again congratulate the Senator from 
Connecticut on his very sagacious, well 
thought out approach. 

Mr. DODD. I am deeply grateful to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
support and approval. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, first, 
I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut for submitting the res- 
olution, which obviously has been the 
subject of deep study and is designed to 
ban nuclear tests in the atmosphere and 
under water. 

There is no doubt that testing in the 
atmosphere offers the greatest dangers 
of nuclear contamination for our own 
generation and for generations still un- 
born. If agreement could be reached 
to ban atmospheric testing, it would vir- 
tually eliminate the pestilence of radio- 
active fallout and at the same time 
might be the first move toward a more 
comprehensive agreement. Although I 
believe very strongly in the need for 
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adequate inspection with regard to un- 
derground or outer space tests, there 
seems to be complete scientific agree- 
ment that nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere can be monitored without on-site 
inspection. 

Under those circumstances, it is un- 
necessary to delay, and we would be well 
advised to take the first step. We can 
publicly stress, not only at Geneva, but 
also here in Washington and throughout 
the world, that we are ready not only 
to talk, but also to act with regard to 
a test ban agreement involving atmos- 
pheric tests. 

Since there is no need for inspection 
to detect whether any nation is violating 
such an agreement, this proposal should 
be acceptable to the Soviet Union—if the 
Soviets are really concerned to put an 
end to the peril of fallout. It should 
make clear once and for all that the 
United States stands ready to stop at- 
mospheric tests. Even more, we are 
ready to commit ourselves to conduct no 
further atmospheric tests unless the So- 
viets do. Naturally we must remain fully 
prepared and equipped should the Soviets 
break such a moratorium—as we all 
know they have done in the past. 

But a treaty along the lines proposed 
in this resolution would be hard for the 
Soviets to refuse without denying all 
their own propaganda of the last decade 
and a half. If they are prepared to go 
along, it would be a tremendous break- 
through for the whole human race. If 
they refuse, at least it should be clear to 
the world where the blame lies. 

Mr. President, I believe the support 
of a significant number of Senators for 
the resolution should be a clear signal of 
U.S. willingness to move ahead toward a 
test ban in areas where detection is ade- 
quate and cheating impossible. We can- 
not trust the Soviets, but such a treaty 
would not require trust, only adequate 
monitoring equipment and a state of 
continued readiness. Since we do have 
such equipment and can remain on the 
alert, we should offer the Soviets an 
agreement along these lines, both for the 
sake of our own security and for the sake 
of protecting mankind from the dangers, 
known and unknown, of radioactive 
fallout. 

It seems to me that the resolution as 
phrased is carefully worded to protect 
the interests of the United States and 
still serve as a notice to the world that 
we are ready to make appropriate agree- 
ments, provided they contain the safe- 
guards which are necessary for the se- 
curity of our own people and of the 
people of the entire world. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I think that virtually all 
has been said on this subject that needs 
to be said. I, too, congratulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
upon his initiative in designing a sug- 
gested expression of Senate attitude. He 
moves in a field, and we who have joined 
with him move in a field, where foolish 
and sometimes frightening conversation 
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is expressed across the country and 
across the world. 

I think he is injecting a sensible note 
and is proposing a course which wisdom 
supports; and I hope we shall have the 
courage wisely to communicate to the 
rest of the world what motivates us. 
Everyone agrees that this subject relates 
to the overriding question of our gen- 
eration; but I think what sometimes is 
missed is the difficulty not only of under- 
standing the motives of the Soviets, but 
also the difficulty of understanding our 
own motives. We have extraordinary 
difficulty in expressing, in a fashion 
which others in the world can under- 
stand, what we think our motives are. 
There are times when I think we over- 
estimate our ability to understand our 
own motives, not only with respect to 
this question, but also on other subjects. 
If this is true with respect to our own 
evaluation, it is also true that we must 
be tentative in expressing our judgment 
about the motives of our enemy. 

I believe that a proposal such as this 
one offers hope of obtaining a reasonable 
“feedback” from our potential enemy. 
This proposal will give us a much strong- 
er basis on which to test and to judge 
his motives; and I hope our own motives 
in proposing it are clearly understood 
around the world. 

I commend the Senator from Connecti- 
cut for submitting the resolution. 

Mr.DODD. Ithank the Senator from 
Michigan. He is one of the most 
thoughtful and effective men I know, and 
his support means a great deal to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], I ask 
that the resolution which he submitted 
today, on behalf of himself and a number 
of other Senators, be held at the desk 
for 1 week, so as to provide other Sena- 
tors an opportunity to join in sponsoring 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

During the delivery of Mr. HILL'S 
speech on S. 1576, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may yield to the 
distinguished junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] and that his 
remarks may appear elsewhere in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama for yielding. I ask unanimous 
consent that the remarks I am about to 
make be placed in the Recorp following 
the remarks made by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
and other Senators on the nuclear test 
ban proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Senator from Connecti- 
cut on the continuing diligent efforts he 
devotes to critical security issues and 
particularly to the subject of a test ban. 

While I cannot agree in full with the 
Senator’s resolution that the United 
States propose a moratorium on atmos- 
pheric and ocean nuclear testing, I am 
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sure that on many of the issues relating 
to test ban and test-ban negotiations our 
3 are in very substantial ac- 
cord. 

In my opinion, were the resolution of 
the Senator from Connecticut for a 
moratorium of testing in the atmos- 
phere and the ocean to be effectuated, 
either by agreements with the Soviets 
or by a unilateral declaration by the 
United States, as he proposes, the prac- 
tical effect would be no more, so far as 
the rate of U.S. testing is concerned, 
than is alreađy the case. The United 
States has quite obviously suspended nu- 
clear testing in the atmosphere and in 
the oceans, and, from my observations of 
the administration’s current policies, I 
am very much concerned that the ad- 
ministration cannot be persuaded to re- 
sume testing in these elements until 
after the Soviets launch a new test series. 
In effect, we already have a unilaterally 
imposed moratorium on testing in the 
atmosphere and in the oceans—and ap- 
parently also in space—and it is also 
obvious that our underground testing is 
being held to a dangerous minimum, if 
indeed the United States has not also 
decided to suspend underground testing. 
The news media have reported the can- 
cellation of some underground tests pre- 
viously scheduled for the latter part of 
this month. 

I also concur with the Senator from 
Connecticut that the current proposals 
of the United States to the Soviets at 
Geneva involve risks to the United 
States security which are completely 
unacceptable. I am convinced that 
under this proposal the Soviets could 
cheat with impunity to the very sub- 
stantial detriment of the United States 
defense posture. 

Judging from previous Soviet negotia- 
tions, there seems little likelihood that 
the Soviets would agree to a moratorium 
on testing in the atmosphere and the 
oceans, for to date they have stanchly 
maintained a position based on a com- 
prehensive test ban in all elements, or 
nothing. There appears little probabil- 
ity, therefore, that the resolution in- 
troduced by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut could lead to any agreement with 
the Soviets which could be used as an 
opening wedge, or, as some haye called 
it, a confidence-building measure be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the free na- 
tions of the West. 

I must disagree with the Senator 
from Connecticut on the degree of risk 
involved in our failure to proceed with 
testing now in all elements, including 
the atmosphere and the oceans. We 
can only estimate the progress which the 
Soviets made in their 1961 and 1962 
nuclear test series. It is quite possible 
that the Soviets learned enough in these 
tests that in the absence of further test- 
ing by either side in the atmosphere and 
the oceans, the Soviets with knowledge 
gained from tests already made, could 
achieve a superiority in nuclear strike 
power which would put the United States 
in a hopelessly binding situation. 

We need to test in the atmosphere to 
determine the effect of nuclear detona- 
tions on our second-strike nuclear forces. 
We must test in the atmosphere in order 
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to complete development and permit 
deployment of our defense system against 
ballistic missiles. It also is imperative 
that we test in the ocean to determine 
the radius of effect of large nuclear 
detonations on surface and underwater 
craft such as our Polaris submarines. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that 
we should conduct sufficient tests in all 
elements to insure that our knowledge 
of nuclear weapons and nuclear weapons 
effects have reached a level at which our 
military forces could be maintained in 
a posture of assured superiority and not 
be subjected to the very substantial risk 
that our deterrent power would disappear 
during the early years of a test ban, 
even if the Soviets actually suspended 
testing according to an agreement. 

So long as the Soviets do not believe 
themselves to have achieved a sufficient 
margin of knowledge through nuclear 
testing by which to attain a strategic 
superiority, they will either continue 
refusing to enter a test ban agreement or 
they will enter a test ban agreement 
under which they can test clandestinely 
with relative impunity and with the full 
intention of cheating. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama for his 
usual courtesy in connection with a mat- 
ter of this kind. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I may say 
to the able Senator from South Carolina 
that I was very happy to yield to him, 
so that he could make the contribution 
he has made on this subject, which is so 
important to all the American people. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama very much. 

Mr. PROUTY subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I am happy to have 
joined with the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and other Sen- 
ators in the cosponsorship of Senate 
Resolution 148. 

This has been called a first step in 
the area of nuclear disarmament. I cer- 
tainly have no doubt that it is wise, pru- 
dent, and necessary to pursue such a 
thing as nuclear disarmament by de- 
grees. 

We all recognize the serious problems 
which the testing of nuclear weapons 
raises. And I think the public has been 
exposed to the question of nuclear test- 
ing and nuclear test bans perhaps more 
thoroughly than to most national issues. 

The language of this resolution recog- 
nizes what I consider to be one of the 
gravest problems arising in the whole 
area of nuclear testing. Contamination 
of the oceans and the atmosphere can 
occur just as readily from testing weap- 
ons as well as from actual combat in a 
nuclear war. 

It is this kind of thing that I hope this 
resolution will help us prevent. 

Mr. McGOVERN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I am pleased to join 
with Senator Dopp, of Connecticut, and 
numerous other Members of the Senate 
in sponsoring a resolution banning nu- 
clear tests that contaminate the atmos- 
phere and the oceans. 

It has been my hope for some time that 
an agreement could be worked out to 
stop the testing of all nuclear weapons. 
I regard these continued tests as a threat 
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both to the health and the survival of 
mankind. There is, of course, some risk 
involved in a test ban agreement, but in 
my view there is a much greater risk in- 
volved in the uncontrolled explosion of 
nuclear devices by the great powers. 
This threat will grow as the number of 
countries testing weapons increases. 

Senator Dopp’s resolution proposes a 
substantial step in the right direction 
in banning the tests which now threaten 
to contaminate both the atmosphere and 
the oceans. 

While there are conflicting reports on 
the damage to human health from radio- 
active fallout, there seems to be ample 
evidence that continued testing repre- 
sents a genuine danger to the human 
race. 

I strongly hope that this resolution 
will win prompt support in the Congress 
and throughout our Government. It is 
my earnest hope that the Soviet Union 
and the other nuclear powers will follow 
a similar course of action. 


UNITED NATIONS FACES POLITICAL, 
NOT MERELY FINANCIAL, CRISIS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I have been follow- 
ing with a good deal of concern the 
evolution of the very complex financial 
crisis of the United Nations. 

Though it was little noted at the time, 
that crisis really began taking shape 
some 7 years ago when the requisite 
two-thirds majority of the members 
passed a resolution in the General As- 
sembly assessing the members to pay for 
the cost of the U.N. Emergency Force in 
the Middle East in addition to the reg- 
ular assessment for the normal operating 
expenses of the Organization. 

I say that the U.N.'s financial crisis 
began to take shape at that time because 
from that time forward the Communist 
members and the Arab States declined 
to pay their fair share—or, indeed, any 
share at all—to maintain the peacekeep- 
ing force along the Gaza Strip and at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba. Obviously, 
this was a political decision on their 
part, having nothing whatever to do 
with their ability to pay or with any- 
thing else—except that they did not like 
the operation, and decided that they 
would not help to pay for it. This was 
the beginning; and this remains the 
essential characteristic of the so-called 
financial crisis at the United Nations— 
a political refusal by certain members 
to accept collective financial respon- 
sibility for duly authorized U.N. peace- 
keeping decisions. 

The arrearages accumulated by those 
who refused to pay for the Middle East 
peace force were not very great; and the 
problem did not become serious, finan- 
cially speaking, until 1960, when the 
Assembly again assessed the member- 
ship—on the regular scale of assess- 
ments, of course—to pay for the much 
larger and much more expensive United 
Nations operation in the Congo. Again, 
the Soviet Union and the Communist 
bloc—plus France and Belgium, for their 
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own political reasons—simply did not 
pay their assessments on the Congo ac- 
count. As this operation continued, as 
the costs increased, and as assessments 
followed assessments, the arrearages ac- 
cumulated at an alarming rate. Na- 
tions delinquent because of political de- 
cisions not to contribute were joined by 
many smaller nations which felt that 
they simply could not afford to pay their 
share of the heavy peacekeeping costs. 

From the beginning, the Soviet Union 
and some of the other members main- 
tained that the assessments for the Mid- 
dle East and Congo peace forces were not 
legally mandatory, and that therefore it 
was up to each member to decide whether 
it wished or did not wish to pay. In 
short, they said they were not delin- 
quent on those accounts, in a legal sense. 
By last year, as we all know, the U.N. was 
more than $100 million in the red, and 
the financial crisis began to look like a 
case of bankruptcy. 

Between midsummer last year and the 
present, however, a number of things 
have happened to clarify the situation, 
to identify the real issue, and to estab- 
lish an approximate deadline for a de- 
cision which will affect the future of the 
United Nations—perhaps critically. 

We all know that, as an emergency in- 
terim measure, the United Nations was 
authorized last year to issue 25-year 
bonds, up to an amount of $200 million, 
to be retired in annual installments out 
of the assessed regular budget. Some 
$137.3 million worth of bonds have been 
subscribed so far, plus pledges of $2.4 
million worth. This device has served 
to buy time for a sufficient clarification 
of the issues to set the stage for a resolu- 
tion of the crisis. As I already have in- 
dicated—and intend to stress—the essen- 
tial nature of that crisis is political and 
constitutional—not financial. 

In this process of clarification, the 
first critical step was recourse to the 
International Court of Justice for an ad- 
visory opinion as to whether assessments 
for the peacekeeping forces in the Mid- 
dle East and the Congo are legally bind- 
ing on the membership. The point at 
issue was whether the cost of maintain- 
ing these forces were “expenses of the 
organization” within the meaning of the 
charter. If the answer was “yes,” then 
the assessments were mandatory. If the 
answer was “no,” then the only way to 
finance the Middle East and Congo op- 
erations would be by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Last July, the International 
Court handed down its advisory opinion; 
and the majority view of the Court was 
that these expenses had been construed 
properly as expenses of the organiza- 
tion within the meaning of the charter. 

That opinion was formally and em- 
phatically accepted by the General As- 
sembly, in December, by a vote of 76 to 
17, with 8 abstentions. 

This settled once and for all the legal 
question, The impact of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice decision and its 
firm acceptance by the General Assem- 
bly was soon discernible in a clear, if 
unspectacular way. Over the past 4 
months, some 40 members have paid up 
$16 million on arrearages. This, of 
course, did not make a serious dent in 
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the U.N.’s total deficit, since a very large 
part of the arrearages is owed by a hand- 
ful of members. But it does reflect an 
acceptance by many members of their 
financial obligation, once that obliga- 
tion was confirmed by judicial process 
and ratified by formal action of the 
membership. 

With the legal question out of the 
way, the stage was set for the next step 
toward an eventual resolution of the 
so-called financial crisis. As you know, 
Mr. President, article 17 of the U.N. 
Charter states in straightforward lan- 
guage: 

The expenses of the organization shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by 
the General Assembly. 


And article 19 states 
straightforward language: 

A member of the United Nations which 
is in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the organization shall have 
no vote in the General Assembly if the 
amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it 
for the preceding 2 full years. 


And in line with the International 
Court of Justice’s opinion and the sub- 
sequent action of the Assembly in ac- 
cepting it, assessments to finance the 
peacekeeping operations in the Middle 
East and the Congo must be included in 
the calculation of arrearages to which 
article 19 applies. 

Again, Mr. President, the impact on 
the U.N. membership of this unfolding 
picture is quite discernible today. Two 
months before the opening of the Spe- 
cial Assembly, 10 members had accu- 
mulated arrearages in excess of assess- 
ments of the preceding 2 years and 
therefore faced the application of arti- 
cle 19 and the loss of their votes in the 
Special General Assembly that is now 
in session. 

Now there has been a great deal of 
cynicism and skepticism regarding the 
force of article 19. Many people have 
said, in effect: “Oh, come on now, let’s 
be realistic. Can you really imagine the 
United Nations depriving a member of its 
vote just because it hasn’t paid its dues?” 

The question betrays not only a lack of 
confidence in the determination of the 
membership, but a failure to understand 
that the application of article 19 is man- 
datory and automatic under the Charter. 
The language is crystal clear: it says that 
a member which is delinquent in its 
terms “shall have no vote in the General 
Assembly.” It does not say that the 
members will decide whether the member 
in question shall or shall not be deprived 
of its vote. Article 19 is an integral part 
of the Charter, which has been accepted 
and ratified by the members which has 
the force of international law. And it 
stipulates—in language which can be 
read no other way—that a member in 
arrears to the tune of 2 years’ assess- 
ments shall have no vote in the General 
Assembly unless “the Assembly deter- 
mines that the arrearage has been in- 
curred for reasons beyond the control of 
that member. No one has claimed—or 
is likely to claim—that delinquents like 
the Soviet Union have failed to pay for 
reasons beyond their control. 


in equally 
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The experience of recent weeks with 
respect to the force of article 19 has 
been most instructive. One after an- 
other, 9 of the 10 members which were 
2 years or more in arrears made pay- 
ments adequate to escape the applica- 
tion of article 19. The force of law and 
logic was clear enough to these nine na- 
tions—including Cuba and Hungary—to 
convince them that article 19 says what 
it means and means what it says. And 
it is, or should be, clear enough to all of 
us that the prospect of losing the voting 
privilege was an unacceptable price to 
pay for financial delinquency. The 10th 
delinquent nation was Haiti—and its 
failure to make a payment before the 
opening of the Special Assembly last 
week has resulted in further clarifica- 
tion of the so-called financial crisis— 
which is really, I repeat, a political and 
constitutional crisis—of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish once again to 
compliment and congratulate the Sena- 
tor from Idaho on a major and very 
important foreign policy speech. Al- 
though I have read the speech, I shall 
sit here and listen to it for further en- 
lightment. Later today I shall make a 
short speech of my own in support of the 
thesis of the Senator from Idaho. But 
at this point, in order to emphasize the 
major thesis of the speech, I should like 
to ask the following question: Is it not 
true that the two major delinquents— 
and I believe that is the proper term to 
use, without any quotation marks 
around it—in the United Nations in re- 
gard to this subject of living up to what 
I think is the clear meaning of the ap- 
propriate language of the charter, and 
unquestionably the only meaning of the 
advisory opinion of the World Court in 
regard to the payment of dues, includ- 
ing special assessments, are Russia and 
France? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is correct. 
Those are the major delinquents. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall have something 
further to say about the delinquencies 
later this afternoon. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. In a letter dated May 14— 
the opening day of the special session— 
Secretary General U Thant notified the 
President of the General Assembly that 
Haiti was in arrears within the terms of 
article 19 and that a payment exceeding 
$22,400 “would be necesary in order to 
reduce the arrears below the limit speci- 
fied in article 19.” 

The current President of the General 
Assembly is the distinguished interna- 
tional lawyer and former judge of the 
International Court of Justice, Sir Zaf- 
rullah Khan of Pakistan. In a letter 
dated the following day, he informed 
the Secretary General as follows: 

I would have made an announcement 
drawing the attention of the Assembly to 
the loss of voting rights in the Assembly of 
the member State just mentioned | Haiti], 
under the first sentence of article 19, had a 


formal count of vote taken place in the pres- 
ence of a representative of that State. 
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He added that he was transmitting a 
copy of the correspondence to the Chair- 
man of the Fifth Committee, which is 
considering the financial problem “so 
that he may be informed of the situa- 
tion which will give rise to the loss of 
voting rights in the Fifth Committee of 
the member concerned if the situation 
is not previously rectified.” 

This formal correspondence makes it 
unmistakably clear that the Secretary 
General and the President of the Assem- 
bly have no question whatever about the 
fact that the application of article 19 is 
obligatory and automatic. 

In a less formal fashion, the President 
of the Assembly spelled out the situation 
when he appeared on “Meet the Press” 
on the following Sunday, May 19. I 
should like to quote several questions 
and answers from the transcript of that 
program: 

Question. Do you believe this sanction 
[article 19] should be applied now to 
countries * * such as Haiti * * *? 

Answer. The matter has nothing to do 
with my opinion or belief. The article is 
perfectly clear. Article 19 of the charter 
says that when that situation arises which 
you have mentioned, that a member is in 
default up to a certain point, it has no 
vote in the Assembly. It is not for me to 
decide whether it has or it hasn't. The 
English version says it shall have no vote 
and the French version says it cannot vote. 
It applies automatically * * *. 

Question. If Haiti had shown up on the 
first day of the session and been in arrears 
as it was, you would not have allowed Haiti 
to vote? 

Answer. If a vote had been taken and 
Haiti had been present, I would have had 
to announce that Haiti would not be able 
to participate in the vote. 

Question. And if the Soviet Union * * + 
next year, for instance—in sufficiently in 
arrears to lose its vote—would you deprive 
it from exercising its vote? 

Answer. It has nothing to do with any 
particular member. All members stand 
on the same footing. 

Question. Is there a general feeling in 
the General Assembly that any country 
that falls in arrears must be automatically 
deprived of its vote? 

Answer. I do not know whether that is 
the feeling in the Assembly or not, but that 
is what the charter says. 

Question. So it would go into effect auto- 
matically and maybe some 50 members of 
the Assembly could lose their votes in the 
near future? 

Answer. If 50 were in default. 


So there we have it in stark and un- 
equivocal terms: the sanction is there; it 
is mandatory; and it is automatic. The 
result is that 9 of the 10 delinquent mem- 
bers paid up to retain their right to vote, 
and the 19th, Haiti, having stayed away 
from the meetings of the current session 
last week to avoid the penalty, paid up 
over the weekend. 

In other words, Mr. President, the evi- 
dence is that article 19 is, in fact, taken 
seriously; the evidence is that the sanc- 
tion in article 19 already is working; the 
evidence is that there are teeth in the 
Charter of the United Nations to en- 
force the principle of collective financial 
responsibility, and most of the members 
know it. 

One big question remains, Will the few 
nations which have not yet accepted the 
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fact of article 19 or the validity of the 
opinion of the International Court, or 
both, force a constitutional crisis in the 
United Nations next year by directly 
challenging article 19? 

I would not risk a prediction about So- 
viet policy on this point. But I would 
point out that on Wednesday morning 
the Soviet delegate in the Fifth Commit- 
tee made a long and vehement speech in 
which he denied the legality of any 
peacekeeping operation not initiated by 
the Security Council, not operated di- 
rectly by the Security Council or its ap- 
pointed agent, and not financed on a 
pattern of contributions determined by 
the Security Council. He stated flatly 
that the Soviet Union would refuse to 
pay a kopek toward the Middle East or 
Congo operation, would refuse to pay 
assessments for retirement of the bond 
issue, would refuse to help pay for the 
U.N. Commission in Korea, the U.N. 
Truce Supervision Organization for 
Palestine, the U.N. Field Service, or even 
the technical assistance program oper- 
ated by U.N. Headquarters, the latter on 
the grounds that the Secretary General 
is operating that program under the 
guidance of the western clique. 

Mr. President, I would agree with the 
Soviet delegate on one point. The situ- 
ation now confronting the United Na- 
tions,” he said on Wednesday, “is not a 
financial crisis, but an illusion of a polit- 
ical situation.” 

The political situation is that the So- 
viet Union does not want a United Na- 
tions with a capacity to act in either the 
peacekeeping or the economic and social 
fields. This is not new. This has been 
the Soviet aim from the beginning. This 
was behind the Soviet effort to ham- 
string the Secretariat with the notorious 
Troika proposal to inject a Soviet veto 
power into the whole administrative ap- 
paratus of the U.N. And it is behind 
the present Soviet drive to withhold op- 
erating funds until the U.N. is forced 
into bankruptcy or is forced to dismantle 
its peacekeeping missions. 

So what we have seen, Mr. President, 
in the last 9 months or so, is not a reso- 
lution of the financial crisis of the United 
Nations in financial terms, but a clarifi- 
cation of the constitutional issue that 
underlies the money problem. We have 
seen the establishment of the necessary 
precedents for a resolution of that con- 
stitutional issue—either by an accept- 
ance by all members of collective respon- 
sibility, or by a loss of voting privileges 
in the Assembly which, in turn, might 
raise the question of continued mem- 
bership by important nations. If the 
constitutional issue does come to a 
head—and I anticipate it must at the 
next General Assembly—the outcome 
will either strengthen materially, or 
weaken materially, the United Nations. 

I might point out, however, that as 
this situation has unraveled in recent 
months, the United Nations has con- 
tinued to play its vital peacekeeping roles 
in the Middle East and the Congo—and 
Iam heartened by this fact—which serve 
the interests of this country and all na- 
tions which seek peace and order around 
the world. The operational capacity of 
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the U.N. has not been crippled despite 
anguished predictions of bankruptcy on 
the morrow. The responsible members— 
and I am proud to recall that the United 
States stands in the forefront of that 
category—have refused to be either bul- 
lied or bored into quitting the cause of 
peace and order. 

Meanwhile, the problem remains of 
financing the continuing operation in the 
Middle East and the greatly reduced op- 
eration in the Congo. 

This, as we all know, is the subject 
of current debate and negotiations at 
the Special Assembly now meeting for 
that purpose. I therefore shall not spec- 
ulate on the outcome of these delibera- 
tions, except to make one point. 

The position of the United States in 
these discussions is that the Special 
Assembly should confine itself to agree- 
ment on a formula for financing the 
two peacekeeping operations for the 
second half of the calendar year 1963, 
for which no provision has yet been 
made. The fact that the United States 
does not wish to go beyond this question 
at this time has been interpreted by 
some as an abandonment of the search 
for a permanent formula to finance all 
peacekeeping operations that might 
arise in the future. 

If that is what it is, then I suggest to 
the members that the United States has 
done well to abandon any such search at 
this time. With the crystal ball as 
cloudy as it is at the moment—with no 
way of foretelling what peacekeeping 
missions the United Nations will be 
called upon to undertake in the future— 
it is, in my mind, the better part of wis- 
dom to reserve our position and to main- 
tain the maximum degree of flexibility 
in facing the unforeseeable. A long- 
term solution has a fine, positive ring 
to it, but in practical politics there is 
a great deal to be said for an ad hoc 
approach to specific problems—one by 
one, as they arise in their own sets of 
circumstances. 

Mr. President, we shall all watch with 
a great deal of interest, I am sure, the 
further unfolding of this complex crisis 
which confronts the United Nations. The 
main reason for my speaking about it 
today is to call to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate the basic point 
that the underlying issue is not a simple 
question of finding the $30 or $40 million 
needed to maintain two peacekeeping 
forces in the field for another 6 months. 
If the nations of the world were agreed 
that this money should be raised, it is 
obvious that there would be no very great 
difficulty in raising it. 

The real question is much more fun- 
damental than that: it is a question of 
collective responsibility for collective 
action. And that is a constitutional 
question; it is a question of what kind 
of a United Nations the members want 
to have—a mere forum for debate, or 
an organization capable of executive 
action to preserve the peace, to restore 
order when the peace has been breached, 
and to help manage peaceful change. 
If we understand the present situation 
in this way, we will take our eyes off the 
account books and see this crisis for 
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the important political issue that it 
really is. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: 

Mr. President, earlier this afternoon 
I said I would make a statement supple- 
mentary to the very able address deliv- 
ered earlier today by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] on the crisis in the 
United Nations. 

Mr. President, it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that the effort to expand 
the use of international organizations 
and the rule of law into major peace- 
keeping operations in the world is en- 
countering one of its most serious 
threats from the failure of two of the 
great powers of the United Nations to 
fulfill their obligations to it. 

As I had occasion to stress last Friday 
before the section on international law 
of the American Bar Association, this 
failure is a trial for the new nations of 
the world, as well as for the old. 

The outcome will not only tell us how 
much interest in the rule of law exists 
among the new nations of the world. It 
will also tell us the future of the United 
Nations itself. The issue goes to the 
heart of the organization, not only be- 
cause it is literally a constitutional issue, 
but also because the subject matter is 
the lifeblood of most organizations— 
money. 

Certainly the hopes that were raised 
last year by the advisory opinion of the 
World Court, holding that the loss of 
voting rights in the Assembly is appli- 
cable to failure to pay special assess- 
ments, have been dashed by the flouting 
of that decision by two so-called great 
powers, 

Great in their national selfishness, 
great in their obstructionism, and great 
in their stupidity, France and the Soviet 
Union have notified the organization 
that they will ignore the Court’s opinion. 
Worse yet, they have gone much further 
in their undermining of the organiza- 
tion, by declaring their refusal to pay 
the part of their regular assessment that 
will go to retire the bond issue necessi- 
tated by their failure to pay the special 
assessments. 

It is one of the great ironies of history 
that the Congo operation was opposed 
by France because the U.N. tried to sal- 
vage a new nation from the wreckage of 
colonialism, and by the Soviet Union be- 
cause it considered the operation “a colo- 
nial aggression.” Between the two of 
them, these two nations, that are more 
interested in nationalist objectives than 
in world peace, may yet succeed in de- 
stroying the U.N. 

Having the veto in the Security Coun- 
cil has not been enough for them; they 
are now trying to veto the General As- 
sembly, as well. If they are allowed to 
do that, it will not be long before the 
United Nations will peter out in just 
about the same fashion as did the League 
of Nations. One can only wonder how 
much destruction France and Russia 
must undergo before they learn the les- 
sons of history. 

But neither of the two great “delin- 
quents” has made any suggestion to the 
effect that it is incapable of paying. I 
use advisedly the term “delinquents,” for 
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France and Russia stand before the world 
today, in respect of the clear moral and 
legal obligations they owe the United 
Nations, as delinquents, and they should 
be so branded. 

Because the organization undertook 
actions and programs with which they 
disagreed, France and Russia are refus- 
ing to contribute their share of the fi- 
nancing of those actions. As we know, 
the Russians have drawn up a list of 
deductions which they will make from 
their regular contribution, including 
their share of the cost of the Congo op- 
eration, and of the Middle East emer- 
gency force, the remnants of the Korea 
operation, and the United Nations field 
service, which means the United Nations 
trouble-shooting missions overseas. In 
addition, the U.S.S.R. has announced 
that its contribution to the technical as- 
sistance budget will henceforth be made 
in rubles, for expenditure only in the 
Soviet Union. 

So at long last we have “smoked out” 
Russia on that issue. Let no one forget 
that our United Nations payments, for 
its expenditures and its programs, are 
evaluated in terms of the value of the 
dollar. But because Russia can change 
her rate of exchange by fiat and—inter- 
estingly enough—can follow a policy of 
a rate of exchange not on a uniform 
basis, but on a program basis, payment 
in rubles can very often be worthless 
payments. 

I encountered the strategy of the Rus- 
sians as a congressional delegate to the 
15th General Assembly of the United 
Nations. One of my tasks was to rep- 
resent the United States in negotiating 
for our Government for contributions 
from the respective members to carry 
on the so-called nonregular activities of 
the United Nations in the field of hu- 
manitarian causes—the whole list of 
United Nations activities which fall un- 
der the direction, so far as our repre- 
sentative is concerned, of the great Paul 
Hoffman. That was the first year when 
so many new African nations were seated 
in the United Nations. The delegate for 
the Russian Government made its offer 
before the delegate from the United 
States was called upon for the U.S. offer 
for negotiation purposes. The Russian 
staged a propaganda “10 strike,” for in 
a paper which he read—which is always 
done by the Russian delegates, because 
they are not free to leave their written 
instructions—he announced that the So- 
viet Union was going to double its con- 
tribution of the preceding year. 

The conference exploded with an ova- 
tion, for that was a great propaganda 
strike for the Russians. I was satisfied 
that it did not mean what it seemed to 
mean, but at the moment of its an- 
nouncement I was not too sure what it 
did mean. There was little time avail- 
able to reflect on the announcement as 
the Russian went on and read the state- 
ment of his government. 

But Senators should have seen the 
favorable reaction immediately of the 
delegates of the new African nations. 
Of course, the Russian delegate forgot 
to point out that they had paid only 24 
percent of their last contribution and 
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they were in arrears 76 percent. At least 
I felt a question ought to be asked. So 
on behalf of the U.S. Government, I said 
that if the Soviet Union had doubled its 
contribution to this great humanitarian 
program of the United Nations, I desired 
to be the first, on behalf of my Govern- 
ment, to extend my congratulations to 
the Soviet Union. But then I pointed 
out that all contributions are evaluated 
on the basis of the value of the dollar, 
and I asked the Russian delegate if the 
Russian contribution was to be made on 
the basis of four or eight rubles to the 
dollar. 

Within a few seconds the import of 
my question sank into the assembled 
group and into the head of the Russian. 
His angry reply followed quickly. It was 
soon recognized by the other delegates 
that, of course, an offer to double a con- 
tribution meant nothing unless the 
country making the offer were willing to 
state what their rate of exchange would 
be in evaluating the contribution. 

Do not forget that Russian delegates 
are never free to leave their written in- 
structions, So in his reply, the only 
thing the Russian said apart from his 
written instruction was that it was clear 
that the US. delegate did not either 
understand or did not want to under- 
stand the announcement of his govern- 
ment; so he would read it again for our 
benefit. All he did was to reread his 
written instructions. That action imme- 
diately made clear to the other delegates 
how accurate was the implication of my 
question. 

So now at least we have the Russians 
out in the open. They are now saying 
that their contribution to the technical 
assistance budget will henceforth be 
made in rubles and not dollars, which in 
my judgment means that their contribu- 
tion will be worth exactly what they wish 
to make it worth by fiat. 

ACTION OF OTHER MEMBERS IN APPLYING 
CHARTER WILL BE EQUALLY IMPORTANT 
The next question is what the General 

Assembly will do about France and 
Russia. 

I wish to say from the floor of the Sen- 
ate today, for the benefit of the head of 
the American delegation, Adlai Steven- 
son, “It is up to you, as the head of the 
American delegation, in your conversa- 
tion with this administration, to decide 
what the American course of action will 
be in the United Nations. So far as the 
senior Senator from Oregon is con- 
cerned, the American delegation cannot 
justify,” I say to Mr. Stevenson, “duck- 
ing, evading or ignoring this basic issue.” 

The issue is whether or not the 
U.S. delegation at the United Nations 
will take the lead in insisting that the 
rule of law be followed in the United Na- 
tions. I desire to say to Mr. Adlai Ste- 
venson that I am not interested in the 
kind of argument heard for so many 
years from our State Department and 
from our representatives in the United 
Nations to justify a soft-pedal policy on 
the part of the United States, for letting 
something slip past instead of awaken- 
ing it when it is a basic issue that ought 
to be awakened. The American delegate 
and the Ambassador representing the 
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United States in the United Nations must 
insist that we find out what nations in 
the United Nations are willing to stand 
for a rule of law. If the rule of law is not 
going to be carried out in the United Na- 
tions, the United Nations will wither 
and die. 

The best way to keep the United Na- 
tions vital is to follow the charter and 
insist upon the law set out in the charter 
being followed by France, Russia, and 
every other nation. 

I wish to say to our Ambassador in the 
United Nations that it will be but a face- 
saving tactic on the part of the United 
States to fail to raise this issue. Let us 
have it out in the United Nations, for 
we have two delinquents—France and 
Russia—and I want to know how many 
members of the United Nations are will- 
ing to ignore their delinquency or to con- 
tribute to their delinquency, or to con- 
done it. 

The advisory opinion of the World 
Court was issued last year. I ask Sena- 
tors not to forget that the United States 
was a leader in calling upon the World 
Court for that advisory opinion. I as- 
sume it was not our intention to receive 
the advisory opinion and file it. I as- 
sume that we desired an advisory opin- 
ion in order to activate it. The time has 
come for activation. So the next ques- 
tion is, What will the General Assembly 
do about it? 

Under article XTX of the charter the 
following language appears: 

A member of the United Nations which is 
in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the Organization shall have 
no vote in the General Assembly if the 
amounts of its arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it for 
the preceding two full years. 


I sat in the United Nations General 
Assembly as a delegate of this Govern- 
ment. It was one of the greatest privi- 
leges and honors ever bestowed upon me. 
I know something about the procedures 
of the United Nations as a result of that 
experience. 

I desire to say to the U.S. Ambassador, 
Mr. Stevenson, that in my judgment 
there is but one course of action for the 
Government of the United States to fol- 
low in the United Nations, and that is for 
the American Ambassador to raise a 
point of order and challenge Haiti, 
France, Russia, and any other nation if 
any nation 2 years in arrears attempts to 
vote, and if there is an indication on the 
part of the presiding officer of the United 
Nations to allow them to vote. 

I should like to read again the lan- 
guage of the charter: 

A member of the United Nations which is 
in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the Organization shall haye 
no vote in the General Assembly if the 
amounts of its arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it for 
the preceding two full years. 


If France and Russia fall under the 
restrictions of that rule, then I wish to 
say that Mr. Stevenson, as our repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, has the 
clear obligation to insist that the rule 
be carried out. 

The governing language, I point out, 
does not make the penalty permissive, 
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but says “shall have no vote,” as was 
brought out so ably earlier this afternoon 
by the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
Mr. CuurcH]. The only exception is 
contained in the next sentence which 
allows the Assembly to permit the mem- 
ber to vote if it is satisfied that the fail- 
ure to pay is due to conditions beyond 
the control of the member, an exception 
which does not apply either to France 
or Russia. 

There is no question about the ability 
to pay. They stand before the world as 
confessed delinquents. They have no in- 
tention of paying. 

Of course, there are several ways in 
which one can get the issue before the 
General Assembly. One is by the point 
of order I have suggested. Another, of 
course, is by introduction of a resolution 
calling upon the members of the General 
Assembly to stand up and be counted in 
respect to the issue of delinquency raised 
by France and Russia. 

If the General Assembly declines to 
apply the advisory opinion of this Court 
that failure to pay special assessments 
falls under article 19, and if the Assembly 
declines to apply article 19 to failure to 
pay assessments, then the Assembly will 
have acquiesced in its own death war- 
rant. 

I think it is safe to say that the United 
States and every other member will be 
guided by what the Assembly does, If 
the Assembly chooses to rewrite the 
charter by failing to enforce one of its 
major provisions, then the United States 
will have little choice but to adopt the 
same de facto system of limiting our 
U.N. payments to those activities with 
which we are in sympathy, and ignoring 
our assessments for the others. 

Let me make it very clear to Mr. 
Stevenson that this policy should never 
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be adopted by the United States unless 
and until the United Nations General 
Assembly by formal action modifies ar- 
ticle 19 as far as its procedures are con- 
cerned and goes on record as aiding and 
contributing to the delinquency of 
France and Russia, and anyone else who 
becomes 2 years in arrears saying, in 
effect, “Anyone else who wants to fol- 
low a pattern of delinquency is free to 
do so.” 

If that is what the United Nations de- 
cides to do, then we cannot justify to the 
American taxpayers our continuing to 
pour millions of dollars into the United 
Nations, paying for the bills that delin- 
quent members should share in paying. 

If the United Nations takes this sad 
course of action there will be a mur- 
dering of the United Nations, a killing 
of the United Nations, for the United 
Nations could not long exist after such 
formal action on the part of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We have already been through a dis- 
cussion in the Senate of the U.N. tech- 
nical assistance program for Cuba, and 
the publication of some questionable 
documents by UNESCO. I think the 
matter was fairly well resolved on the 
basis of the universality of the organiza- 
tion. Failure to apply article 19 will 
alter that basis considerably. 

It is one thing to make voluntary the 
participation in a police action voted by 
the General Assembly; but it is quite 
another for a member to ignore the de- 
cision of the Assembly to assess all mem- 
bers for its expense. It is optional to 
participate in a peace keeping function 
recommended by the Assembly; but it is 
not optional to decline to pay what the 
Assembly has assessed its members un- 
less such a nation accepts the penalty of 
loss of voting rights. 


emergency force, and the Congo 


United Nations regular budget: 2 
Calendar year— 
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United Nations Emergency Force: 
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Total amount due, regular 5 United Nations Emergency Force, and United 


Nations Operation in the Con 


1 Source: United Nations statement on the collection of contributions as at Dec. 
} Contributions to the regular budget prior to 1959 are fully collected. 
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If they want to persist in their refusal 
to pay, then France and the Soviet 
Union would be wise to accept the appli- 
cation of article 19. Above all, the As- 
sembly must insist on its enforcement 
if it wishes to have any real impact on 
the great events of today’s world. 

Thus, the fate of the United Nations 
lies with the small powers as well as with 
the large powers. We are seeing once 
again that neither the large nor the 
small is alone in the world. It is to the 
shame of France and Russia that they 
have refused to live up to their interna- 
tional responsibilities; but the world or- 
ganization can survive their action if the 
other nations do live up to their respon- 
sibilities. If not, if the payment of 
United Nations dues becomes a purely 
voluntary matter, if the cost of peace- 
keeping functions is borne only by those 
countries which voted for the function, 
then the road ahead for the U.N. will be 
all downhill. 

In conclusion, I shall ask that there 
be printed as part of my remarks certain 
tables showing United Nations financial 
problems. They make clear that many 
nations are in arrears on their U.N. pay- 
ments, some owing very large amounts. 

But only France and Russia are de- 
liberately flouting the will of the 
Assembly and the decision of the World 
Court. Those in arrears outside of 
France and the Communist bloc have 
continued to express a hope and inten- 
tion of paying. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted at this point a part of the semi- 
annual report on the financial condi- 
tion of the United Nations from the 
Department of State. 

There being no objection, the pages 
of the report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


collections and arrearages for 1962 and prior years of United Nations accounts for the regular budget, 


Gross assess- | Credits and | Net assess- Amount Percent | Balance due 
ments reductions ments received received 
--| $81, 500, $5, 274, 3 $56, 225,665 | $56, 223, 609 99.9 $2, 056 
3 5,241,314 53, 106, 200 53, 060, 740 99. 9 45, 460 
5, 321, 143 64, 078, 696 59, 602, 980 93.0 4,475, 716 
7, 450, 66, 673, 157 53, 448, 526 80. 2 13, 224, 631 
s — ag oe AEA SAE ETR SER | 17, 747, 863 


Ss 
% 


121, 604, 114 


3 Includes new members’ assessments, 
Total costs, including airlift, RWA to $60,000,000. 
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United | United Na- Balance 
Regular 
budget Emergenoy ation in the 
‘or 


United | United Na-] Balance 
Country Regular Nations ms O due, 1962 Country 
budget Sener ation in the and prior 
Congo years 
Afghanistan $39, 323 $34, 365 Ivory Coast 
Albania 34, 108 3, 664 
Argentina. 856, 376 649, 372 
„„ E A ETE VES 
a EE E ⁰³P 843, S47 
Belgium. 2, 876, 284 
Bolivia. 33, 664 
Brazil 410, 43 
141, 055 


1, 108, 811 
27, 298 
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6, 587, 728 


FRANCE, UNITED STATES, AND NATO 


Mr. MORSE. In a few days I shall 
discuss at some length on the floor of 
the Senate another field of international 
affairs in which France is delinquent. I 
have already discussed it on three sepa- 
rate occasions, but the knowledge and 
memory of my party’s administration in 
Washington in the field of foreign policy 
in respect to Europe and NATO needs 
to be constantly refreshed. 

Let me say now that I have not been 
impressed at all—not at all—by the 
statements made by the French emis- 
sary in Washington over the weekend in 
his negotiations with the President and 
with the Secretary of State. They evi- 
denced the age-old deception of diplo- 
macy whose purpose it is to promote an 


19, 394, 841 


$191, 001 
798,899 | 158,778 


27, 646, 689 | 76,209,612 | 121, 604, 114 


objective while convincing one’s host 
that an entirely different objective is 
sought. In some parts of this country, 
we would call it the old shell game. In 
my opinion, the statements of this 
French emissary do not mean what they 
purport to mean when one stops to 
analyze them, and I shall go into that at 
some length before the week is over. 
There is nothing in any statement 
made by the French emissary which 
gives any hope to the American taxpay- 
ers that France is going to change her 
course of action vis-a-vis the United 
states. I say to the American farmers 
that there is not a syllable in any state- 
ment made by the French emissary in 
Washington over the weekend which 
gives any hope to the American farmers 


that there is to be an end to the dis- 
crimination being practiced by France 
against America in the field of foreign 
trade involving agricultural products. 

I say to the Secretary of State that I 
am not interested in the diplomatic gob- 
bledygook of the State Department in 
its public statements, which, in my judg- 
ment, add up to doing a “snow job” for 
France on the American people. That 
goes also for the pronouncements coming 
out of Ottawa by the Secretary of State, 
for in my judgment nothing was accom- 
plished at Ottawa which in any way 
changes the position of France in regard 
to her plans for a nationalistic nuclear 
program. Nothing came out of Ottawa, 
I say to the Secretary of State and to 
the President of the United States, which 
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will get my vote for NATO, as NATO 
problems come before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the Senate, because 
in my judgment the time has come to 
have it out over the future of NATO. 

I shall point out in some detail my 
reasons for taking the position that we 
cannot justify treating NATO except in 
terms of the fact that it is both a mili- 
tary and an economic pact; and in both 
respects France is delinquent in connec- 
tion with her NATO obligations, as she 
is delinquent in respect to her other mili- 
tary obligations. 

What I have said about the Secretary 
of State in regard to Ottawa, I apply 
also to Mr. Herter in regard to Geneva. 
In my judgment, the press releases that 
have come from the American diplo- 
mats on what is supposed to have tran- 
spired in Geneva represent another 
“snow job,“ covering up not only the 
transgressions of France, but the trans- 
gressions of some other NATO allies in 
connection with GATT and in connec- 
tion with the trade obligations flowing 
out of an alleged Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act which long ago lost the 
word “reciprocal” from it. 

So we move into this historic debate 
on foreign policy between now and next 
Christmas. I would not be surprised if 
we took a recess only for Christmas din- 
ner, and we probably will have our 
Thanksgiving dinner in the Senate res- 
taurant. I yield to no one in this body 
in my desire to support the President of 
the United States. Nor do I yield to 
any other Senator in my determination 
to keep faith with the trust of my oath 
to take me where the facts lead. The 
facts are not going in the same direction 
as the administration is going with re- 
spect to NATO, if we are to judge from 
the nothingness that came out of Otta- 
wa and the nothingness that came out 
of the statements of the French emis- 
sary, and the nothingness that came out 
of Geneva on trade negotiations. 

I do not intend to vote with the ad- 
ministration in the field of foreign pol- 
icy unless this administration is willing 
to follow a course of action, which it 
presently is not following, that will do 
a more effective job of protecting the 
best defense weapon we have, namely, 
the economy of this country. 


THE SPACE PROGRAM 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
Nation has had cause for great pride 
and thankfulness in the flight of Maj. 
Gordon Cooper. His 22 orbits and his 
safe return have brought increased con- 
fidence to the space program. But had 
his mission not ended in success, I would 
still discuss today this Nation’s policy 
of landing Americans on the moon and 
bringing them back safely within this 
decade. 

Over the recent months, there has 
been an intensification of the debate on 
this objective and I feel it may be time 
to bring additional perspective to the 
exchange. I believe that much of the 
criticism is well intentioned and comes 
from men for whose scientific credentials 
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I have the highest respect. It may be 
that they are so deeply involved in their 
own important activities that they have 
had neither the time nor the opportunity 
to keep current with the broad space pro- 
gram. Some criticism comes from the 
misguided and misinformed, and I would 
not want the criticism from that source 
especially to go unanswered, I would 
like to discuss the objections raised by 
both of these sources. 

I want to make it clear that many of 
the statements I will make are well- 
known and appreciated by my distin- 
guished colleague, Senator MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH, ranking minority Member, 
and members of the committee from both 
sides of the aisle. However, even at the 
risk of repeating what is known to mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences and by oth- 
er Members of the Senate, for the sake 
of clarity and understanding I will say 
them again. 

On May 10, the staff of the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee, at the di- 
rection of the senior Senator from Iowa, 
published a document entitled “A Matter 
of Priority: An Examination of the 
Budget and Benefits of the Moon Shot in 
Relation to Other National Problems.” 
The report at least serves to compile 
some of the misconceptions about the 
Project Apollo, the manned lunar land- 
ing program. But let us take a look at 
the impression which the pamphlet 
leaves. 

MILITARY 

The document states that “those in fa- 
vor of a crash program and an all-out 
effort to place a man on the moon during 
this decade” contend that missiles based 
on the moon could dominate the globe, 
and that the moon would be a vantage 
point for observing all happenings on 
earth. 

Mr. President, that statement lacks a 
footnote to indicate who advocates the 
moon landing for those reasons. The re- 
port totally ignores the real military rea- 
sons which were advanced by President 
Eisenhower when he recommended 
establishment of a civilian space program 
to Congress on April 2, 1958. He en- 
dorsed the report of his Science Advisory 
Committee, which said: 

There is the defense objective for the de- 
velopment of space technology. We wish to 
be sure that space is not used to endanger 
our security. If space is to be used for mili- 
tary purposes, we must be prepared to use 
space to defend ourselves. 


Our defense objectives in space were 
clearly stated last month in Dallas by 
Gen. Thomas S. Power, commander in 
chief of the Strategic Air Command, who 
said: 


We must continue our intensive nonmili- 
tary effort along the entire spectrum of space 
and space-related sciences. The primary re- 
sponsibility for this effort rests with the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
Its close cooperation with the Department of 
Defense will not only further its own objec- 
tives of the peaceful conquest of space but 
also help create the building blocks for the 
future military systems which may be re- 
quired, to repeat President Kennedy’s words, 
“to make sure that space is maintained for 
peaceful purposes.” 
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In essence, President Eisenhower and 
General Power were saying that this 
Nation cannot afford to be caught un- 
aware in space by the Soviet Union. 

The military requirement demands the 
development of the basic science and 
technology which will enable us to oper- 
ate in space as we have learned to oper- 
ate on land, on and under the sea, and 
in the air, so that we can apply that 
ability for whatever purpose the national 
interest may require. 

In addition to the technology, the 
space program is making these added 
contributions to our military strength 
and national security. 

We have established a worldwide 
tracking and data acquisition system 
and an excellent communications net- 
work. 

We are improving our organization 
and management capabilities of far- 
reaching programs. 

We are developing high thrust boosters 
with payload capabilities exceeding any 
others now known to exist in the world. 

We are gaining experience and knowl- 
edge in orbital and translunar flight, 
including the development of superior 
guidance and control, the perfection of 
rendezvous and docking techniques, and 
the ability to maneuver accurately in the 
space environment. 

We have established a structure of 
facilities to assemble, test, and launch 
space vehicles which will serve the 
Nation’s needs for many years to come, 
plus a strong industrial base which will 
be available to undertake development 
and manufacture of any space systems 
required in the future. 

We have developed great scientific 
competence in the Nation’s universities 
and research laboratories on a broad 
basis throughout the Nation. 

We have trained increasing numbers 
of scientists and engineers through the 
NASA policy of placing research work 
with the universities, and a reservoir of 
technicians in industry, of astronauts, 
and of miltiary personnel in services 
such as the Corps of Engineers, which 
is responsible for about 75 percent of 
NASA construction. 

The mastery of space techniques 
learned in the Mercury project, the fol- 
low-on Gemini techniques of earth or- 
bital rendezvous and docking, and later 
the Apollo program involving more com- 
plex manned maneuvers in space are all 
adding increments of essential knowl- 
edge to military know-how in space. 
Armed services personnel in the civilian 
space program are gaining militarily 
useful experience and knowledge. Most 
of the astronauts have been outstanding 
individuals from the military services. 
Over 200 military officers from the sery- 
ices are on duty in NASA headquarters 
and field installations. 

All of these factors indicate that in- 
sofar as our national security is con- 
cerned, the development of this basic 
structure for space power, and the scien- 
tific knowledge and technical skill re- 
quired to enable men safely to explore 
the moon is probably of greater conse- 
quence than the lunar landing itself. 
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MORE MILITARY 


In discussing military requirements, 
the report states: 

Another significant and perhaps imperative 
consideration is the effect upon our national 
defense program caused by the diversion of 
electrical and missile experts to the far outer 
space probes. 

This statement clearly implies that 
the space program is doing damage to 
the national defense effort. I would wel- 
come specific examples of diversion of 
electrical and missile experts from de- 
fense projects. I am sure the Senate 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee would go into this matter. The 
statement completely misses the point 
that the guidance systems of the missiles 
which we have been using for our 
manned and instrument shots are modi- 
fied to give us far greater precision and 
are more reliable than the guidance sys- 
tems of the military version. These 
NASA launched missiles have what 
amounts to pinpoint accuracy which the 
military missiles—because of tactical 
and strategic requirements—need not 
possess. Additionally, the accuracy es- 
sential to the NASA probes will be of 
direct value to the military space pro- 
gram where rendezvous for inspection 
of other spacecraft demands the high- 
est order of guidance. The statement is 
made in the report: 

Many maintain it is essential that the 
United States produce and stockpile the most 
efficient and reliable system of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles to guarantee the 
security of the United States and the free 
world from any conceivable aggressive move. 


Mr. President, on January 16, 1963, the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
provided the Senate, in a speech on the 
floor, with a study by the Institute of 
Strategic Studies in London which iden- 
tified the strategic nuclear weapons sys- 
tems of the United States and the Soviet 
Union and listed the numbers and nu- 
clear yield. This material subsequently 
was put into tabular form by the Satur- 
day Review, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be inserted at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Strategic nuclear weapon systems 
operational in 1963 


Total | Yield | Num- 
yield per ber of 
U.S. weapon system (mega- | vehicle | deliv- 
tons) | (mega-| ery 
tons) vehicles 
B-47 bombers.. ......-....- 10 600 
B-52 bombers. 20 600 
B-58 bombers... 20 100 
Atlas missiles... 11 120 
Titan 1 missiles = 50 1 50 
Titan 2 missiles 30 11 30 
Minuteman missiles... 500 11 500 
Skyhawk A-4D Navy air- 
Po TT de eS ae 000 1 1,000 
Skywarrior A-3D Navy air- 
A 11 150 
Polaris submarines (15 with 
16 missiles each )) 5 240 
Pete... 3. 390 


21,5700 | 
| Í 


1 Estimated, 

NoTE.—Table does not include smaller planes, inter- 
mediste and short-range missiles, torpedoes, mines, 
cannon, tactical rocket launchers (Davy Crockett), 

Source: Congressional Record, Jan. 16, 1963, pp. 421- 
m 2 of study by Institute of Strategie Studies, 

mdon, 
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Strategic nuclear weapon systems operational 
in 1963—Continued 
Total 


Yield | Num- 


Soviet Union (estimated) yield ne ber of 
weapon system mega- | vehicle | deliv- 
tons) | (mega- ve- 
tons) | hicles 
Intercontinental missiles 1. 875 2⁵ | 75 
Long-range bombers 4, 000 20 200 
Submarines (10 to 12 esti- 
mated, carrying 10 missiles 
co ea alan ae 100-200 1 | 100-200 
Medium-range missiles 3, 500 5 700 
Medium-range bombers__.__.| 14, 000 10 1, 400 
Superintercontinental mis- 
. 500 50 
N fle r oe be EL 2, 395- 
24, 075 2, 495 


Nore.—This adds up to approximately 2,500 delivery 
vehicles carrying 24.0 billion tons of TNT equivalent, 
and breaks down to: 

Long-range: 435 delivery vehicles carrying 6.5 
billion tons TNT equivalent. 

Medium-range: 2,100 delivery yehicles carrying 
17.5 billion tons TNT equivalent. 

Medium-range missiles and bombers are included in 
estimate of Soviet strategic weapons (though not in the 
U.S. estimate) because the shorter range Soviet weapons 
could be directed to European cities and other areas 
adjacent to U.S.S.R. 


Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan. 16, 1963, pp. 
438-441. New York Times, Jan. 19, 1961, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, our 
major military delivery vehicles can de- 
liver warheads with the explosive impact 
equivalent to more than 20 billion tons 
of TNT. We have a variety of weapons 
to assure capacity to retaliate against a 
first attack. 

The launch vehicle program of the 
space agency has been designed to pro- 
vide the greatest flexibility of booster 
capability for the lowest investment. 
The family of Saturns, starting with 
Saturn I, Saturn IB, and Saturn V are 
all presently under various stages of de- 
velopment. Their payload capacity 
starts with the Saturn I’s ability to place 
up to 22,000 pounds in a 100-mile earth 
orbit, the Saturn IB capability of putting 
32,000 pounds in a 100-mile orbit, and the 
Saturn V, with a capability of putting a 
payload of 240,000 pounds in near earth 
orbit and carrying 90,000 pounds to the 
moon. The current plan calls for a 10- 
vehicle development program, its first 
flight scheduled for 1966. In visualizing 
the flexibility which these boosters will 
give the country, it must be realized that 
a selective booster can place a high pay- 
load into low orbit and a low weight 
payload into near earth orbits. It hasa 
wide range of selectivity of scientific 
capability. The Saturn, in possible 
combinations with other vehicles, can 
further increase this flexibility. Typical 
of this kind of flexibility is the proposed 
present Atlas-Centaur arrangement and 
the Titan-Centaur arrangement under 
active study at this time. Future devel- 
opments in the launch vehicle program 
may occur at both ends of the system. 
By this I mean the first stage and last 
stage of multistage launch vehicles. 
The nuclear rocket comes into its own 
when used as the third or fourth stage 
of a Saturn combination. Its greatest 
utilization is in the higher reaches of 
space. Then its economics in terms of 
cost per pound of payload in orbit is very 
cheap compared to the same payloads 
boosted by chemical systems. At the 
other end of the launch vehicle system, 
the concept of recoverable boosters be- 
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gins to have extreme interests. The 
various alternative ways of designing 
recoverable first stage boosters, with its 
inherent tremendous savings of its re- 
usable features, are receiving some at- 
tention on the part of NASA, the De- 
fense Department, and others. 

CRASH PROGRAM 


The decision to try to land a man on 
the moon by 1970 does not constitute a 
crash program. The decisionmaking 
process does not allow for vacuums; 
failure to decide on a schedule for at- 
tempting to reach the moon is equivalent 
to setting no deadline at all. Work is 
done best—even by the technical com- 
munity—which is not exempt from the 
laws of human nature—when a specific 
goal is set. An objective of landing on 
the moon in the 1960’s was chosen as the 
one that would permit us to work for a 
lunar landing in a rapid, yet efficient 
manner. This permits us to work at a 
challenging pace; yet, does not absorb 
a greater percentage of the Nation's 
resources than our country can afford. 
This is only 1 percent of the gross na- 
tional product at current rate. 

Once having been made—in 1961—the 
decision is subject to review and modi- 
fication every year at budget time and 
can be modified within limits. Each year 
at budget time there is the choice of, 
first, moving up the schedule if the tech- 
nology permits; second, continuing with 
our basic timetable; third, slowing down 
the timetable with budget cuts; or, 
fourth, abandoning a manned space pro- 
gram beyond Project Mercury altogether, 

Project Apollo does not fit the descrip- 
tion of a crash program. The wartime 
Manhattan project was a crash program. 
We used all the resources we could to 
develop the atomic bomb in the shortest 
period of time, regardless of cost. We 
maintained duplicating operations over 
a 3-year period in the hope that one 
would work—and one did, in time to help 
win a war. Apollo is no such project. 
If it were, we would not have had the 
controversy over whether earth-orbiting 
rendezvous, lunar-orbiting rendezvous, 
or a direct landing was the best way to 
get a man to the moon. A crash project 
would have gone into operational stages 
of all three alternatives to a moon 
landing. 

Incidentally, large research and devel- 
opment programs are not foreign to us. 
Since it first began in fiscal year 1956, 
the Polaris missile program—through 
fiscal 1963—-has cost $8.859 billion, and 
the budget request for the coming fiscal 
year is an additional $1.783 billion. 

We should not be led to believe that 
because large sums of money are in- 
volved, there is a correspondingly large 
measure of waste. 

The shortage of scientific manpower 
has not been aggravated in a measurable 
way by Apollo. Those critics who fear 
that it has, have not established their 
case. For example, in 1970, it is pre- 
dicted that U.S. scientists and engineers 
will total 1,995,000, of which only 114,700 
or less than 6 percent, will work for 
NASA and its contractors. It should be 
noted that a substantial portion of those 
are merely moving over from research 
and development work on aeronautics 
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and missiles. NASA Administrator 
Webb says that the space program is in- 
spiring students to enter the sciences 
who might otherwise not have done so. 
Mr. President, NASA is enlarging its ef- 
forts to increase the national supply of 
scientific and engineering personnel. 
Last fiscal year, the agency provided 
graduate science and engineering fellow- 
ships to 100 students at 10 universities. 
In its budget proposal for fiscal 1964, 
NASA requests authorization for 1,250 
fellowships covering 110 universities. 

Additionally, the agency has provided 
funds for 150,000 square feet of research 
space at five universities; it is asking for 
funds to provide 400,000 square feet of 
laboratory space at 11 universities. 

Members of the Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee, particularly 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], are very interested in this 
expanding education program. The staff 
is in the process of taking a detailed look 
at it for the members. 

What we see here is a valuable way to 
help add to the reservoir of skills we will 
need not just for the space program, but 
to meet other scientific and engineering 
requirements. 

PEACEFUL COMPETITION 


Mr. President, we could get involved in 
a discussion of semantics—whether we 
are in a race in space with the Russians 
or whether we should call it a competi- 
tion or perhaps whether it is best to 
avoid either word. There is no doubt, 
however, in the minds of any of us that 
we are challenged by the Communist 
world on many fronts. This challenge 
will be ours to live with and it may be 
that it will face generations to come. 

When confronted militarily, we do not 
hesitate to offer up every resource at our 
command—to enlist our young men, to 
mobilize every tool that we have or can 
create to assure victory. We now are 
faced with a competition that is psycho- 
logical, political, economic, and scientific. 
I do not mean to say that if there were 
no threat from the Communist world 
that it would be unnecessary for us to 
aid the underdeveloped nations or ex- 
plore space. As men of good will and 
unlimited curiosity about our world we 
would do both these things. But the 
competition is still grave and requires 
great national effort and perhaps sacri- 
fice. 

When we were engaged in combat with 
the Communists in Korea, 5.8 percent of 
the 1950 class of West Point were killed. 
This was a sacrifice of one kind. Now 
we are told that something on the order 
of 6 percent of the scientists and engi- 
neers in this country will have to be in- 
volved in the space program. That can 
be interpreted as a sacrifice of another 
order—one that also involved a decision 
to use manpower in answer to a chal- 
lenge. 

While we compete with the Soviet 
Union, it is not inconsistent to believe 
that perhaps in some areas in space we 
can also cooperate. It appears that the 
agreement with the Russians on weather 
satellites may be delayed for 2 or 3 
months. Dr. Hugh Dryden, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of NASA, has been in Geneva 
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discussing with Russian representatives 
the possibility of cooperation in geomag- 
netic mapping of the globe by instru- 
mented satellite. It may not be too dim 
a prospect—despite political differences 
and a rather dismal record in the dis- 
armament and test ban negotiations— 
that the extreme expenses of space ex- 
ploration may produce a firm footing for 
East-West cooperation. 

In the current issue of the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, Editor Eugene 
Rabinowitch writes: 

If space exploration could help bring to- 
gether the two alienated parts of humanity 
and reduce, even slightly, the danger of all- 
destroying nuclear war, that alone would 
make worth while investing in it many bil- 
lions of dollars. 


But, Mr. President, the only reason 
why we have reached even this modest 
degree of cooperation is that the United 
States has achieved major breakthroughs 
in weather satellite technology. Had we 
not, there would be no basis for coopera- 
tion between two sovereign powers. 

COST 


The size of the proposed Federal budg- 
et being what it is, Mr. President, we 
are all conscious of the need to practice 
self-discipline in funding programs. I 
have no quarrel with that attitude. Nor 
do I have any quarrel with those who 
counsel careful oversight of the NASA 
budget. NASA is not immune from con- 
gressional appropriations review. 

But I do think when we discuss the 
space budget, we should be accurate. 

The most useful answer, perhaps, 
would be to note that Administrator 
Webb has announced that NASA, in this 
decade, will accomplish all the programs 
now planned, including lunar landing, 
for under $35 billion. This is less than 
two-thirds of the budget requested by 
the Department of Defense for fiscal year 
1964 alone—a small price for the experi- 
ence, technology, industrial base, and 
facilities which may be required for na- 
tional security. 

Although space investment is substan- 
tial and will increase, only about 1 per- 
cent of the gross national product is now 
going into space programs. Gross na- 
tional product and national income are 
rising and will more than absorb the cost 
of the effort. 

Manned lunar landing programs con- 
sist of about $7 billion for the Apollo 
project; about $5 billion for the Saturn 
V launch vehicle to put Apollo on the 
moon; approximately $2.75 billion for 
15 unmanned scientific payload projects; 
$1.5 billion for launch vehicle activities 
in support of the unmanned program; 
and another $1 billion for launch ve- 
hicles—for example, the Saturns I and 
IB—that are planned for use in the un- 
manned scientific program as well as the 
early earth orbit phases of Apollo. 

The notion that manned lunar landing 
programs are being conducted at the 
expense of unmanned scientific projects 
is simply not correct. A large number 
of unmanned scientific projects are in- 
cluded in our manned lunar landing pro- 
grams. Examples are Ranger and Sur- 
veyor. These programs involve more 
than $3 billion in payloads and directly 
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related launch vehicle developments and 
operations. 

Exclusive of the Apollo Saturn V, al- 
most $3 billion of the manned lunar 
landing program is devoted to launch 
vehicle developments which form the 
present and projected basis for the un- 
manned payload program. In other 
words, with one modest exception— 
Scout—all of the launch vehicles and/or 
stages from Centaur on up which are 
currently employed or planned for the 
unmanned programs are being developed 
as a part of the manned lunar landing 
program. 

Preliminary cost data indicates that 
unmanned payload programs are usually 
as, and often more, expensive on a com- 
parable dollar-per-pound cost basis 
when compared to manned payloads. 
In addition, they are not necessarily 
smaller. Witness the current or planned 
use of all manned lunar landing pro- 
gram boosters up through and including 
Saturns I and IB, for unmanned mis- 
sions. 

Approximately 20 percent of all funds 
expended on manned lunar landing pro- 
grams are for facilities, almost all of 
which are required for, and being used 
by, a broad-based scientific exploration 
program. 

Mr. President, there may be political 
overtones in certain aspects of the cur- 
rent debate over the space program. 
Perhaps then we should attempt to es- 
tablish the record of the last several 
years on obligational authority and ex- 
penditures by the previous administra- 
tion and the present one. An examina- 
tion of these figures starting with fiscal 
year 1955 shows that spending on all 
space programs—the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics—forerunner 
of NASA—Defense Department, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Weather Bureau, 
and National Science Foundation— 
doubled between 1955 and 1957, nearly 
doubled between 1957 and 1958, more 
than doubled between 1959 and 1960, the 
last fiscal year controlled by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Thus we see that the previous admin- 
istration was experiencing what the pres- 
ent administration is aware of, and that 
is that major scientific and technical un- 
dertakings are costly and require larger 
financial support as they progress in or- 
der to build on increasingly larger meas- 
ures of technical progress. 

The difference—and it is an important 
one—is that the incumbent administra- 
tion made a positive decision to accel- 
erate the space program and set as a na- 
tional goal the landing of Americans on 
the moon in this decade and their safe 
return. The previous administration 
was committed no further beyond orbit- 
ing men around the earth. But I un- 
derstand that there was some thought 
given to a manned landing on the moon 
by 1975. That is only a half decade be- 
yond the announced objective of the 
present administration. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point a table show- 
ing how costs have risen from 1955 
through fiscal 1964. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
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Space activities of the UV. S. Government—Historical er and 1964 budget recommenda- 
tions, Jan. 17, 1963 


{In millions of dollars] 


| NASA 


Depart- Weather Total 
ment of AEO Bureau NSF space 
Total Space | Defense 
only ! 
New 6 authority: 
isto! 

58. 9 56.9 3.0 59.9 
72.7 72.7 30.3 LA 117.3 
78.2 78.2 71.0 21, 178.9 
117.3 117. 3 205. 6 21, . 347.5 
338. 9 338. 9 489. 5 34.3 802. 7 
523. 6 523. 6 500. 9 43.3 |- 1 1,127.9 
066, 7 926, 2 708. 8 67, 6 1, 788. 3 
1,824.9 | 1,796.0] 1,284.3 147.8 $50.7 1.3 3. 280. 1 
3,673.3 | 3,622.6 1,617.6 228, 9 43.2 1.5 §, 513.8 
5,712.0 | 5,663.6 | 1,667.6 254. 3 26.2 2.3 7,614.0 
73.8 73.8 r 75.3 
71.1 71.1 10. 5 6. 100. 1 
76.1 76.1 47.5 19. 1681 
89.2 89, 2 135, 6 20. 1 9 
145, 5 145, 5 341.0 32. * 520. 6 
401. 0 401.0 518, 1 41. 900.2 
744. 3 694.0 710.0 64. 1, 408. 3 
1,257.0 | 1,229.0 | 1, 028. 8 130. 0 2, 389.7 
2,400.0 | 2,358.0 | 1, 421.0 190, 6 19.3 1.1 3, 990.0 
4,200.0 | 4,154.0 | 1,622.0 247.1 44. 7 1. 5 6, 069, 3 


1 Excludes amounts for aireraft technology in 1961 oa 3 years, 


and space activities not separately identifiable prior to 190 


Amounts for NASA-NACA aircraft 


Note,—Historical amounts are estimates based on best 40 available, 


Source: Bureau of the Budget. 
MORE COST 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
there is ample room in the current de- 
bate on the space program for divergent 
views and criticism and for constructive 
suggestions. But are we to believe that 
if we cancel the Project Apollo, the sav- 
ings will be so translated into new hos- 
pitals, modern classrooms, and better 
diets for the ill nourished? 

I am aware, and this administration 
which proposed the lunar landing as a 
national objective is aware, that we have 
many unfulfilled needs on this planet, 
that we need more and better schools, 
that our hospitals need expansion and 
modernization, that our cities are in 
need of transportation systems to match 
expanding population and that many of 
our people lack the diets sufficient to 
good health. But can we be sure that 
some of those in public life who would 
slash billions from the space program 
would not then vote against social wel- 
fare legislation? 

We have been increasing our spending 
on education and medical research—as 
well as on the space effort. In fiscal year 
1958, the period in which Sputnik I 
rudely awakened the United States to 
the technological capacity of the Soviet 
Union, the National Institutes of Health 
had a budget of $133 million, and the 
budget request today is for $612 million, 
The Office of Education, in fiscal year 
1958, proposed a budget of nearly $249 
million, and today it is requesting $700 
million, So, we are doing more in these 
areas, and more remains to be done. We 
are not faced with an either-or“ propo- 
sition. We can afford to have an effec- 
tive, logical, and successful space pro- 
gram and we can afford these other 
efforts to improve well-being here on 
earth. Mr. President, we cannot afford 
not to go to the moon. 


The only reason we had a National 
Defense Education Act in 1958 is because 
the Russians had a Sputnik I in 1957. 

Mr. President, the report states that 
over $4 billion has been spent on the 
Apollo, “much of it devoted to building 
a rocket, the Saturn series, which at best 
is not as good as a 6-year-old Russian 
rocket which first put a sputnik in orbit.” 
I do not understand this statement. I 
know of no competent authority who has 
stated that the Russian booster capabil- 
ity is on the order of 142 million pounds 
of thrust, which is the capability of our 
first generation of Saturn vehicles. This 
statement is a gross error which the 
writer could have easily avoided had he 
checked with the staff of the Space Com- 
mittee or NASA. 

The first four Saturn tests have been 
successful. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, the Russian rockets have a thrust 
in the range of 800,000 pounds, but not 
more than a million pounds. We are al- 
ready developing the advanced F-1 en- 
gine to be used in the Saturn V. Each 
F-1 is capable of producing 1% million 
pounds of thrust and they will be ar- 
ranged in a series so that the advanced 
Saturn will have a thrust ranging to 
7% million pounds. 

There have been reports that the Rus- 
sians may, by using their 800,000 pound 
basic booster in series, put together in 
space a so-called freight train with 
enough power to go to the moon. This 
may take place. Among our own space 
people, this approach was given serious 
thought, but a determination was finally 
made to develop the larger booster ca- 
pability because we simply did not have 
the technology for rendezvous which the 
freight train technique requires. 

The report continues: 

By the end of fiscal year 1964, NASA will 
have spent $8.6 billion on Apollo and we will 
still be a long way from the moon. 
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By the end of fiscal year 1964, we will 
be a long way from the moon. But, we 
will be closer than we were in fiscal year 
1963, and certainly much closer than in 
1955 when we begin our first halting 
steps into space. 

SCIENCE 


Mr. President, I have heard and read 
accounts of the controversy whether or 
not a scientist should be included in the 
first expedition to go to the moon, 
Briefly, some contend it is ridiculous to 
spend $20 billion for a manned lunar 
landing without including a scientist; 
to do so would make an expensive stunt 
of the moon landing, and greater atten- 
tion generally must be paid to the sci- 
entific aspects of the moon program. 

NASA counters that scientists will be 
included on later missions in the pro- 
gram. The first lunar astronauts will 
have to concentrate their efforts on the 
tremendous mechanical complexities of 
just getting to the moon and back, 
NASA says. Furthermore, astronauts 
can collect data—take pictures, collect 
rock samples, and so forth—for scientists 
to study after returning to earth. 

The weakness of both these positions, 
it seems to me, is the assumption that you 
have to find a scientist to go to the moon. 
What kind of scientist? A geologist? 
An astronomer? A physicist? Any one 
discipline that might be chosen would 
necessarily slight the others. What is 
really needed is an expert scientific ob- 
server who can be trained to make crit- 
ical observations in a number of areas. 
Furthermore, there is plenty of time be- 
tween now and the lunar landing to add 
a substantial amount of such training 
to the schedule of all of NASA's lunar 
astronauts, 

This particular ability as an expert 
scientific observer for a lunar mission, 
however, does not now exist. There is 
no such person now in the scientific com- 
munity or anywhere else. Therefore, to 
develop such an expert, and at the same 
time heal the growing rift between 
NASA and the scientific community, let 
me suggest one of the ways this could 
be accomplished. 

First. NASA could negotiate a five- 
point contract with the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. This contract could be 
performed by an ad hoc panel of the 
Space Science Board. 

Second. This panel could consist of a 
number of educators and leading scien- 
tists in the space-related disciplines. 

Third. The first task of the panel 
would be to identify what scientific data 
would be desirable to have and might be 
possible to obtain in the lunar mission. 

Fourth. The second task would be to 
devise a special curriculum to cover the 
areas that had been identified. 

Fifth. The third phase would involve 
the actual training of all of the astro- 
nauts. The time, place, costs, and other 
details would, of course, have to be care- 
fully coordinated with NASA. There 
is no reason why a full year or more 
might not be reserved for this training, 
although it would not necessarily have 
to be all at one time. A grading system 
1 be devised to evaluate the candi- 

ates. 
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Sixth. The fourth phase would be the 
selection of the ones who would make 
the trip. This could work as follows: 
NASA would select a group—say, six— 
any of whom would be acceptable. The 
panel would then make the final selec- 
tion of the three that they felt would be 
the best scientific observers. 

Their lunar observations could be the 
source of data to help guide a decision as 
to just what scientific specialty should 
make future trips. In addition their 
scientific contribution could well start 
the ball rolling on just what kind of 
science training interplanetary travel 
will require. Changes in our university 
science training and curriculum course 
content is a definite possibility. 

Even if this exact procedure were not 
followed, at least the panel could have a 
significant voice in the selection of mem- 
bers of the moon expedition so that the 
relative scientific standing of the candi- 
date would be one of the factors taken 
into consideration in the final selection. 

Seventh. Finally, the panel could con- 
duct followup studies of the quality of 
the actual observations in an effort to re- 
vise and improve an on-going training 
program for future astronauts. 

The key feature of the proposal is, of 
course, that the scientists themselves 
would be given a definite responsibility 
in the selection of the lunar explorers 
without in any way diminishing NASA’s 
responsibilities and authority to select 
astronauts on the basis of other impor- 
tant criteria. 

Within the scientific community, there 
also is debate over manned versus un- 
manned probes, with some members sug- 
gesting that instruments are a cheaper 
and more reliable information system 
than man. 

Other scientists have pointed out that 
the presence of man is essential for the 
detection of unexpected phenomena, and 
that the existence of anything that can 
be measured automatically is essential- 
ly already known before the instrument 
can be designed. 

In fact, President Kennedy’s recom- 
mendation that the United States under- 
take manned lunar exploration as a na- 
tional goal within this decade was based 
in part on a 1961 report of the Space 
Science Board of the National Academy 
of Sciences which said: 

U.S. scientific exploration on the moon 
and the planets should be clearly stated as 
the ultimate objective of the U.S. space 
program. From a scientific standpoint, there 
seems little room for dissent that man’s par- 
ticipation in the exploration of the moon and 
the planets will be essential. 

Man can contribute critical elements of 
scientific judgment and discrimination in 
conducting the scientific exploration of those 
bodies which can never be fully supplied by 
his instruments however complex and so- 
phisticated they may become. 


What appears to be happening in the 
scientific community is an understand- 
able expression of parochial interest by 
some members. A researcher in one 
area of science may feel that his disci- 
pline is being neglected while another 
area is receiving too large a share of 
support, Any scientist who is worth his 
salt should be an advocate for his own 
discipline. This is a never ending con- 
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flict, but I believe it is resolved when a 
group can establish in the mind of the 
Government that the basic scientific 
content of the cause it espouses is sound 
and has met the test of peers and not 
only requires, but deserves, greater sup- 
port. This has been the case in medical 
research, in atomic energy, and other 
fields, and I think I can say safely that 
it will one day be so in such areas as 
weather modification and oceanog- 
raphy. We should not operate on the 
possibility that the squeaky wheel will 
get the grease—we do not want to put 
science on the same kind of dole merely 
to meet the protests. We should sup- 
port specific scientific programs when 
convinced of their contribution to so- 
ciety. 

I believe the scientists who have views 
on the space program should be provided 
with a national forum, Since the Con- 
gress is charged with the responsibility 
of authorizing the space program and 
appropriating funds to sustain it, the 
Congress seems to me to be an appro- 
priate setting for airing these views. 
Accordingly, Mr. President, the Senate 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee plans to invite eminent scientists 
from various disciplines and leaders of 
the academic community to appear for 
a 2-day hearing at the time the commit- 
tee takes up the 1964 NASA authoriza- 
tion bill. Our intention is to have these 
scientists fully briefed by the NASA 
officials responsible for the programs in 
which the scientists have a special inter- 
est. In that way, the scientists will be 
brought current with NASA activities 
and they will then be in a position to 
speak with both the knowledge of their 
own disciplines as well as the NASA pro- 
grams where their special interests lie. 

PROPAGANDA 


The document strongly implies that 
the moon program is little more than a 
headline-grabbing exercise. It quotes 
anonymous advocates of the program as 
justifying the massive effort as a pre- 
ventative to the West’s suffering “per- 
manent and traumatic” shock if the 
Russians arrive first. Of course, Mr. 
President, there would be disappoint- 
ment, dismay, and perhaps disillusion- 
ment in that event. Such is the human 
psychology. 

But the report continues that those 
who champion the propaganda argument 
say that “the same thing would be true 
of the Communist bloc should the United 
States be first.” 

That conclusion does not necessarily 
follow. The Soviets are the avowed 
challenger for world superiority. I 
strongly suspect that the onus of being 
second best in the moon competition 
would fall far more heavily on American 
shoulders than on those of the Commu- 
nists because they are recognizably start- 
ing from a more modest industrial and 
technological base. 

Any slowdown in our Nation’s space 
programs would certainly afford great 
comfort to our enemies and spread dis- 
may among our friends overseas. To 
slacken the space effort after having 
accepted publicly on a national basis the 
Soviet challenge would open us to accu- 
sations of lack of firmness and resolu- 
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tion regarding national goals. We would 
have looked fine in the dash, but not in 
the long-distance run. The United 
States could be branded as another ex- 
ample of a great nation which had 
passed its prime and was too effete to 
endure even nominal belt tightening in 
order to remain the lead nation in the 
free world. A general impression of this 
kind overseas would be disastrous to 
prestige. 

Mr. President, I do not believe in a 
government policy of bread and cir- 
cuses. It is true that the attention of 
the world has been captured by the 
activities of men in space. This is not 
surprising. The courage of men and the 
mustering of vast armies of scientists 
and technicians is inherently dramatic. 
When men do what Astronaut Cooper 
and Cosmonaut Gagarin have done the 
eyes and ears of the world are tuned to 
their feats. We all remember Lindbergh 
and the tumultuous reception he received 
on both sides of the Atlantic. More im- 
portantly, however, we should recognize 
that the headlines have come only be- 
cause we have accomplished something. 
If this is called propaganda, our infor- 
mation policies only are accepted if those 
who are on the receiving end believe 
that they represent the truth and a fac- 
tual account of events. 

American standing abroad based on 
the gains made by the space program is 
remarkably high. Some evidence of this 
is afforded in the United Nations where 
not only United States allies, but the 
neutrals as well, have consistently 
backed our policies on space in opposi- 
tion to the Soviet Union. Indeed, the 
Soviet Union has become isolated in the 
United Nations in its insistence on se- 
crecy of its space activities. In contrast, 
the U.S. space policy has emphasized 
the open and cooperative exploitation of 
space for peaceful purposes. In imple- 
menting its cooperative space program 
the United States is holding joint experi- 
ments with and training people from over 
60 foreign countries. The U.S. space ef- 
fort is providing this country with a for- 
eign policy asset of major significance. 

In 1958, President Eisenhower de- 
clared: 

There is the factor of national prestige. 
To be strong and bold in space technology 
will enhance the prestige of the United 
States among the peoples of the world and 
create added confidence in our scientific, 
technological, industrial, and military 
strength. 


If prestige has no importance then why 
is the U.S. Information Agency asking 
for $146,550,000 for the coming fiscal 
year? 

TECHNOLOGICAL FALLOUT 


NASA is making an active and con- 
tinuing effort to identify benefits to the 
economy resulting from the U.S. space 
program. As new industrial products, 
processes and techniques are discovered, 
NASA is trying to disseminate informa- 
tion about them to bureaus and indus- 
try as rapidly as it can. 

The active effort to seek out such bene- 
fits is bound to produce results in view 
of the magnitude, range and duration of 
the U.S. space program. The require- 
ments for space exploration run through 
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the gamut of scientific and technologi- 
cal interests. They also impinge on and 
tend to stretch the state of the art in 
many fields. This combination of cir- 
cumstances is bound to result in new 
manufacturers, new systems of organi- 
zation, new products and services, 

Let us look at just an example. By 
extending man’s vision into new dimen- 
sions through satellites, weather fore- 
casting will make major advances as & 
science, until reliable predictions can be 
made a season ahead. This goal, which 
is not being impaired because of Apollo, 
will have far-reaching economic benefits 
for all. The Tiros satellites have been 
giving us very good weather data for 
over a year. These are some estimates 
of cost savings based on accurate 
prediction of weather only 5 days in 
advance: $214 billion a year in agricul- 
ture, $45 million in the lumber indus- 
try, $100 million in surface transporta- 
tion, $75 million in retail marketing, $4 
billion in water resources management. 

These estimates are for the United 
States alone. Worldwide savings would 
be many times greater. 

In touching on the strides in commu- 
nications technology resulting from the 
space program, the report declares: 

The facts which we learn in this research 
will ultimately benefit the homeowner who 
wants to telephone the grocery store. 


That may be so. We are developing 
new systems and I cannot say that the 
statement is in error. 

But, I can say that it represents an ex- 
ceedingly myopic view of the unlimited 
possibilities on the frontiers of commu- 
nications. 

We will possess extraordinary instru- 
ments for communicating not so much 
with the corner grocery but the far cor- 
ners of the world. A means will be in 
our hands to provide basic education— 
and in stages, more advanced knowl- 
edge—to millions of people in the back 
waters of development, It is not difficult 
to imagine this taking place. The prog- 
ress being made in educational television 
in the United States in only the last few 
years offers a measure of comparison. 

The report says that most of the sci- 
entific data acquired from the Mariner II 
shot to Venus has not been disseminated. 

Only NASA scientists had access to 
this information to date. 

Mr. President, mountains of data were 
telemetered back from the Mariner II 
shot last December, and these data are 
being carefully examined. Since this was 
a NASA experiment, the NASA scientists 
are obligated to provide interested people 
outside the Agency with accurate infor- 
mation and so they must ascertain that 
the information is accurate. This is not 
an attempt at secrecy; rather it illus- 
trates a most critical problem throughout 
science. And thatis, how to most rapidly 
disseminate accurate data resulting from 
an experiment before the information 
becomes obsolete and valueless. This 
problem grows with intensity and NASA 
is one of the Government agencies at- 
tempting to work out at least partial 
remedies. 

Mr. President, I have taken a good deal 
of time to discuss the space program and 
the criticism directed at its various as- 
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pects in the hope that a little more light 
could be shed on the problem. The Sen- 
ate Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee certainly is aware of this crit- 
icism. The committee is concerned 
about manpower and it is taking a seri- 
ous look into NASA’s various programs in 
support of higher education. The ques- 
tion of whether there should or should 
not be another orbital flight in the Mer- 
cury program is under discussion within 
the administration and will be subject to 
discussion by the committee as well. Re- 
ports of duplication of facilities have 
come to the attention of the committee 
and we have called on the most qualified 
persons we could to assist in the exam- 
ination of this matter. 

But, I do not believe that we should lose 
sight of the forest for the trees. Space 
is a place. It is through this Nation’s 
scientific exploration we now know of 
such phenomena as solar winds and ra- 
diation belts. We have an idea of the 
cloud cover and the temperature of 
Venus. Those of us who only stand on 
the fringe of scientific knowledge still 
appreciate that this place called space is 
a new sea whose shores are not com- 
pletely chartered, whose depth remains 
largely unmeasured, and whose signifi- 
cance will best be understood by genera- 
tions yet to come. 

As surely as the ancient mariners ven- 
tured across unmapped seas, as cer- 
tainly as explorers opened our own West, 
and men established bases at the bar- 
ren and inhospitable poles, we are going 
to continue this bold journey through 
space with all of its direct and side bene- 
fits to this generation and those which 
come after. 


WORLD REACTION TO 
BIRMINGHAM RIOTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, two cur- 
rent surveys of world opinion have dem- 
onstrated the widespread reaction to the 
Birmingham riots. As might be ex- 
pected, they show that the Communist- 
bloc countries, led by the Soviet Union, 
had a field day with the Birmingham 
situation and continued their attacks 
on the United States long after the 
situation had come under control. There 
can be no question that, even in friendly 
countries, the prestige of the United 
States suffered as a result of the con- 
flict. 

What is clearly evident is that we are 
on trial before the world. If we do 
something about the situation effec- 
tively, we shall not be materially dam- 
aged; but if we do not take action, we 
shall be irremediably hurt in our strug- 
gle for freedom. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
review of world opinion collected by the 
USIA on May 13 and 15, 1963, and the 
survey conducted by newspaper corre- 
spondents which was published in the 
Washington Post of May 27, 1963. 

There being no objection, the review 
and survey were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY 

Light to moderate coverage of Birmingham 

developments continues, with some slack- 
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ening of the already scanty editorial com- 
ment. There has been no reportage on for- 
eign press coverage of the bombings and 
resulting riots, but coverage will undoubtedly 
be paced by sensationalized headlines and 
pictorial treatment, staples in critical re- 
action to events so far. The possibility of 
Federal intervention to prevent further vio- 
lence is likely to be met with approval. 

Available reaction from south Asia, the 
Middle East and the Far East dropped 
sharply over the weekend, though it may 
pick up following the riots. These areas 
have shown a relatively balanced portrayal 
of the current racial tension, with many re- 
ports noting progress in race relations made 
over the years. 

African media, however, have devoted a 
large volume of comment and reportage to 
Birmingham, with Ghanaian comment be- 
ing especially critical and caustic. But po- 
tential critical comment in other countries 
of Africa has not materialized to any de- 
gree, with only some sensational headlines 
and photos marring what otherwise is sur- 
prisingly moderate and balanced reporting. 
Cumulatively, though, there is no doubt that 
pictures of police brutality, particularly the 
use of police dogs, has militated strongly 
against the U.S. image. 

Wide coverage has been given events by 
the Latin American media, but only the left- 
ist and Communist press have given sensa- 
tional treatment to the news. 

West European press treatment has also 
been surprisingly mild and understanding. 
There has been relatively little evidence of 
a desire to mock at the U.S. predicament. 
The West European press and a few leading 
papers elsewhere in the world have been 
among the first to note the new meanings in 
racial events in the United States—the 
stepped-up Negro expectations, the choice 
between violence and nonviolence, the swing 
of majority U.S. opinion behind integration. 

Most comment throughout the world has 
shown a reluctance to understand or realize 
why the Federal Government has stayed out 
of Birmingham events, and has been critical 
of President Kennedy personally. A few 
papers have reported the behind-the-scenes 
activities for a peaceful settlement spear- 
headed by the administration, but there has 
been more frequent reference to alleged po- 
litical reasons behind the President's failure 
to intervene. The President’s good faith is 
certain to be applauded in reaction to week- 
end events, however. 

Propaganda exploitation from Moscow, 
slow to develop, began to hit high C over 
the weekend, particularly in output to Af- 
rica. In addition to citing the Birmingham 
events as a blot on the U.S. image, Moscow 
propaganda depicted the administration's re- 
luctance to protect Negro rights at home as 
evidence of colonial-mindedness, 


SOVIET UNION 


The moderate attention devoted to the 
Birmingham situation during the past week 
has turned into voluminous propaganda over 
the weekend. Soviet media heavily exploited 
Birmingham incidents, depicting them as a 
blot on the U.S. image. In prominent news 
coverage and commentary to world audiences, 
with emphasis on Africa, Soviet output made 
extensive use of the theme that the Birming- 
ham racial “atrocities” belie U.S. democracy. 
It also used stereotyped propaganda depic- 
tions of the unequal, poor lot of American 
Negroes. Another propaganda tack consisted 
of attacks on alleged Federal inaction, as 
Moscow ignored the behind-the-scenes ac- 
tivity efforts at conciliation. The adminis- 
tration’s “reluctance” to protect Negro rights 
at home, in Moscow's view, was evidence that 
U.S. foreign policy favors colonialism and 
domination over other peoples, and some 
commentators stated that the administration 
was concerned over the next election, and 
hence did not wish to spoil its chances for 
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the southern vote. Related output also noted 
unfavorable world reaction to the events, in- 
cluding condemnations by Soviet citizens and 
U.S. popular indignation and concern. Com- 
mentaries, especially those designed for con- 
sumption in the underdeveloped areas, linked 
racism in the United States with the alleged 
U.S. policy of colonialism. 

Early Soviet reaction to the weekend 
bombings referred to the President’s con- 
cern, but noted that he still “did not con- 
demn at all the resolute racist terror.” One 
available comment seemed to be enamored 
of the possibility of further clashes, stating 
that “the American Negro population is de- 
termined to take the struggle for their rights 
to its victorious conclusion.” 


REACTION TO RACIAL TENSION IN 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Scattered reports from most regions indi- 
cate increased coverage of the bombings and 
the alerting of troops but comment, while 
light, generally supports the administration 
while attacking extremists of both sides for 
blocking a peaceful solution, Soviet and 
local Communist media continue their heavy 
exploitation of the issue. 

In Western Europe, the issue is again 
front-page news and extensive comment (the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany) blames 
extremists on both sides while applauding 
administration efforts to achieve a peaceful 
solution. 

The Far East reports increased coverage 
but light comment in support of the dis- 
patch of troops. Meanwhile Peiping and lo- 
cal Communist media continue to sensation- 
alize developments. 

In the Near East and South Asia, moderate 
to light news coverage is being maintained 
but there is little available comment. Three 
Indian English-language papers, while tend- 
ing to support the President’s military alert, 
suggest that political considerations have 
prevented the decisive action which was 
taken in the Meredith case. 

In Africa, there is declining coverage and 
only light comment as interest turns to the 
African summit meeting. 

Latin America reports moderate coverage 
and light comment which contrast with sus- 
tained local Communist exploitation. 

The U.S.S.R. continues heavy exploitation. 
One quarter of Moscow Radio’s output on 
May 14 was devoted to U.S. racial dis- 
crimination. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
May 27, 1963 
GLOBAL News RESTRAINT ON BIRMINGHAM 
SHOWN 

Worldwide reaction to the Birmingham 
riots shows a new leve: of understanding 
abroad toward America’s racial troubles and 
wide sympathy with President Kennedy’s ef- 
forts to deal with them. 

This trend, especially in race-sensitive 
Africa and India, became evident in a survey 
conducted by correspondents for the Wash- 
ington Post and Newsweek magazine. 

The racial violence in Birmingham was 
page-1 news around the world and although 
the tone of criticism was generally moder- 
ate, the Alabama situation obviously hurt 
U.S. prestige. If U.S. image makers had 
hoped that the Nation’s latest space feat 
would eclipse the specter of bigotry in Bir- 
mingham, they were rudely disappointed. 

Pictures of police dogs lunging at Negroes 
vied with photos of Astronaut Gordon Coop- 
er’s space capsule on front pages throughout 
the world. 

AFRICAN PRAISE 

Nevertheless, in Addis Ababa, for example, 
leaders of 30 African states adopted a decla- 
ration Sunday condemning racism but prais- 
ing the Kennedy administration for its ef- 
forts to “put an end to these intolerable 
malpractices’”’ in the United States. 
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This mirrors the increasing tendency in 
Europe, India, and the Middle East to look at 
America’s racial problems in their full com- 
plexity rather than in strictly monolithic 
terms. 

Here is an area-by-area breakdown of re- 
action to the Birmingham crisis and the 
Cooper flight: 

Egypt and the Middle East: Egyptian press 
reaction to Birmingham was surprisingly 
moderate, in sharp contrast to the day-in- 
day-out denunciations of the United States 
in recent times. Because Egypt's press is na- 
tionalized, the newspapers are presumed to 
reflect Government opinion. 

The sharpest criticisms in the area were 
registered in the anti-American Al Baath, 
organ of the Baath Socialist Party which 
governs Syria and Iraq. It said Birmingham 
is reminiscent of policies followed by “some 
of the Fascist states against the Negroes in 
Africa.” 

One explanation for the restraint in Egyp- 
tian press commentary is the improvement 
of relations with the United States, of which 
Egyptian officials themselves speak. This 
is attributed to American economic aid, a 
more sympathetic attitude toward Arab unity 
and the personal diplomacy of Ambassador 
John Badeau. 

Western diplomats believe the reaction to 
Alabama reflects a deliberate effort by Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser to minimize criti- 
cism of the United States at this time. 

India: Indian reaction was symbolized by 
à front-page cartoon in the Hindustan Times 
which depicted the Statue of Liberty with a 
Ku Klux Klansman perched on her shoulder. 
The klansman was trying to snuff out the 
torch but it was kept ablaze, safely beyond 
his reach. 

Public opinion in India has identified it- 
self with President Kennedy as the embattled 
friend of the Negro. One Indian correspond- 
ent spoke with praise of the role of mod- 
erates in the racial crisis. 

As a whole, Birmingham was given re- 
strained news play, in sharp contrast to the 
angry criticism aroused by American race 
troubles a decade ago. Privately, however, 
Indian political leaders expressed a wish for 
a more militant policy by the White House 
in confronting the Birmingham crisis. 

In both India and Pakistan there has been 
a remarkable lack of interest and controversy 
over Birmingham. The Pakistani newspaper, 
Dawn, reported President Kennedy’s dis- 
patching of troops to Alabama on page 8. 
In headline and tone, the treatment had been 
deadpan, 

Africa: The declaration of praise at the 
Addis Ababa summit conference for Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s policies in Birmingham was 
the most recent official reaction to the U.S. 
racial crisis. 

At a news conference in Addis Ababa yes- 
terday, Sekou Toure, Premier of Guinea, told 
a news conference: 

“We cannot say that the American people 
are racists—racism exists everywhere, even 
in Guinea. 

“We know that in the United States a fight 
is being organized by the Government of 
President Kennedy. We approve without re- 
serve of this policy of President Kennedy.” 

Toure’s remarks take on added significance 
since Guinea was once described as the first 
Soviet satellite in Africa. 

In sharp contrast was the gleeful account 
of Alabama’s racial troubles in the press of 
white-ruled South Africa. Man-in-the- 
street interviews echoed the theme: “Why 
is the United States sticking her nose in 
South African apartheid (segregation) pol- 
icy when she can’t control her own Negroes?” 

Jeeringly, South African newspapers re- 
ferred to the United States as “the land of 
the free—except for the Negroes.” 

Europe: In the British press, the Birming- 
ham disorders received fair to heavy play, 
with the southern city characterized as “the 
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city of hate” and “riot city.“ Britons, who 
have their own growing agenda of racial 
problems, viewed the riots as a local rather 
than national failing. Editorialized the 
Daily Telegraph: “We (in England) have not 
yet reached a consistent national attitude 
to the color bar.” 

In Italy, the news from Birmingham was 
subordinate to domestic politics and the un- 
solved murder of a Bavarian playgirl in 
Rome's “dolce vita” area. The bulk of press 
opinion condemned “white extremists” in 
Alabama but endorsed the efforts of the Ken- 
nedy administration, as one newspaper put 
it, to promote the fulfillment of the justified 
aspirations of the Negro population.” Only 
the Communist Daily Unita criticized Presi- 
dent Kennedy for his fainthearted“ conduct 
in Alabama. 

In Bonn, the Birmingham story received 
subdued news treatment, taking the backseat 
to the Cooper space flight. Editorially, the 
German newspaper reserved their criticisms 
for Birmingham's segregationist leaders and 
praised both moderates and the adminis- 
tration for their role in the crisis. But a 
19-year-old secretary had this reaction: 
“Look who's talking about the way we treated 
the Jews. The way Americans suppress the 
Negroes, why we were no worse than they 
are now.” 

France, too, took a restrained view ot the 
Birmingham racial conflict—far more so than 
in the case of Little Rock which precipitated 
a flood of protest letters to the American 
Embassy in Paris. This time France reacted 
with cool impartiality—no mass protests, 
anti-American newspaper crusades or heated 
attacks on radio. Pictures of police dogs 
mauling Negroes were widely published in 
France and evoked the strongest reaction to 
Birmingham's troubles. Generally, however, 
the French expressed the feeling that the 
Kennedy administration was doing its best 
to cope with a difficult situation. 


NUCLEAR TESTING AND FALLOUT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon the distinguished senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
submitted a resolution cosponsored by 
30 Members of the Senate, of whom I am 
privileged to be one. 

The resolution states: 


It is the sense of the Senate that the 
United States should again offer the Soviet 
Union an immediate agreement banning all 
tests that contaminate the atmosphere or 
the oceans, bearing in mind that such tests 
can already be monitored by the United 
States without onsite inspections on Soviet 
territory. 

That if the Soviet Union refuses to accede 
to such a first-step agreement, we commit 
ourselves before the world to conduct no 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere or under- 
water so long as the Soviet Union abstains 
from them, 

That, in committing ourselves to such a 
moratorium, either unilaterally or by agree- 
ment, we keep the Soviet record of deceit 
and bad faith in mind, and maintain our 
testing facilities in a state of constant readi- 
ness so that the United States will never be 
caught unprepared should the Soviet Union 
suddenly resume nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere or underwater. 


In making his presentation, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut said: 

I consider it a great tragedy that we 
failed to make a ban on all tests that con- 
taminate the atmosphere and the oceans our 
prime objective at Geneva. * * * Because of 
its very simplicity this proposal could and 
should have been made a test of Soviet good 
faith in the test-ban negotiations. 
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I compliment and congratulate the 
Senator from Connecticut for submitting 
the resolution to ban atmospheric tests. 
I thank him for giving me the privilege 
and opportunity of joining with him as a 
cosponsor of the resolution. 

Many people in our country today are 
alarmed about the use and are talking 
about the control of insecticide sprays. 
It is well that they should be interested 
in them, for such sprays also constitute 
an important public policy problem. 

But when all is said and done, that 
problem is de minimis compared with the 
proportions of the problem which con- 
fronts the people of the United States 
and the world in connection with the 
continuation of atmospheric nuclear 
testing. 

A remarkable propaganda job has been 
done in this country in the last year with 
respect to atmospheric testing. A very 
interesting program of misinformation, 
concealment of facts, propaganda, and 
deception has been foisted upon Ameri- 
ean public opinion, A few warmongers 
among our scientists have sought to give 
the American people the impression that 
we now almost have nuclear testing 
without fallout dangerous to mankind. 
So before I made these brief remarks 
today, I did a little checking with scien- 
tists; and I wish to say that that state- 
ment simply is not true; and, in my 
judgment, scientists who are making 
such representations to the American 
people are not giving them the facts. I 
do not care whether a man is a scientist 
or what position he holds; when he does 
not give the American people correct in- 
formation, his hand should be called. 
What is going on, in endangering man- 
kind and endangering generations yet 
unborn, is a shocking betrayal of the ob- 
ligations of our generation to future 
generations. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 
submitted a resolution, which, in my 
judgment, should be followed immedi- 
ately by hearings, so we can answer the 
propagandists who are endeavoring to 
lull the American people into a sense of 
false security in regard to the effects of 
atmospheric testing on health, for at- 
mospheric testing is doing great dam- 
age to the human organism, and that 
damage will be perpetuated in the repro- 
ductive processes of mankind for gen- 
erations to come. In the name of 
humaneness and commonsense, it must 
be stopped. 

I make these few remarks today in 
order to cal: upon the leadership of the 
Senate and the members of the commit- 
tee to which the resolution will be re- 
ferred for immediate hearings, and, as 
soon as the hearings are completed, for 
immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion at this session of Congress. 


MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1576) to provide assistance 
in combating mental retardation through 
grants for construction of research cen- 
ters and grants for facilities for the men- 
tally retarded and assistance in improv- 
ing mental health through grants for 
construction and initial staffing of com- 
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munity mental health centers, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, with the 
understanding that I do not lose my right 
to the floor, I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, may 
I ask what the pending business is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill—S. 1576—to provide assistance in 
combating mental retardation, is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
line with the suggestion of the Senator 
from Alabama, that he does not lose his 
right to the floor, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

iy Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare has 
approved S. 1576, the proposed Mental 
Retardation Facilities and Community 
Mental Health Centers Act of 1963. 

S. 1576 would permit great strides for- 
ward in the fight against two of our 
major health problems—mental retarda- 
tion and mental illness. The provisions 
of this bill would carry out the Presi- 
dent’s program for the construction of 
research centers and facilities for the 
mentally retarded, for the construction 
and initial staffing of community mental 
health centers, and for the training of 
teachers of mentally retarded children 
and other handicapped children. 

TITLE I. CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH CENTERS 
AND FACILITIES FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

Our present body of knowledge in the 
field of mental retardation is so limited 
that we can ascribe precise causes for the 
condition in only 15 to 25 percent of the 5 
million mentally retarded in the United 
States. For the majority of the retarded 
individuals—from 75 to 85 percent of 
the cases—it is not yet possible to iden- 
tify a specific cause for the retardation. 
We do know, however, that there are a 
great many diseases and conditions 
which affect the brain and result in re- 
tardation, including infections or poisons 
in the mother’s system during preg- 
nancy, infection of the central nervous 
system during infancy, injuries to the 
brain at birth, head injuries in child- 
hood, metabolic disorders determined by 
heredity, and abnormal brain growths. 

The scope and the diversity of the 
causes of mental retardation present an 
area of scientific inquiry that is so com- 
prehensive and complex that universi- 
ties and existing research institutions 
have neither the facilities, the funds, 
nor the personnel to do the job. 

The urgency of dispelling the scientific 
ignorance in the field of mental retarda- 
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tion is such that this committee has 
recommended that Congress approve 
the authorization of $30 million over the 
5-year period beginning July 1, 1963, to 
pay up to 75 percent of the costs of con- 
structing research centers that would de- 
velop new knowledge to combat mental 
ap seh and train research person- 
nel. 

Approximately 5 percent of the men- 
tally retarded require residential care, 
but our present facilities are obsolete 
and crowded. Based on 1960 data, about 
160,000 of mentally retarded are in 108 
residential institutions specifically des- 
ignated for their care. Another 10,000 
are in private institutions and the re- 
maining 43,000 of the mentally retarded 
are cared for in public hospitals for the 
mentally ill. The population of State 
residential facilities range from a few 
hundred to in excess of 6,000; on the 
average, each institution is caring for 
350 patients over stated capacity and 
has a waiting list of more than 300. 

There is a growing public concern for 
action against mental retardation, The 
concern of the public stems from the 
lack of adequate facilities and the ab- 
sence of coordinated programs of serv- 
ices for the mentally retarded. These 
deficiencies maximize the impact of 
mental retardation on the individual, 
his family, and our country. If day care 
facilities and related community services 
were available it would be possible to 
eliminate the need for placing many of 
the mentally retarded in residential in- 
stitutions. 

To assist In providing adequate fa- 
cilities for the mentally retarded, the 
committee has authorized the appro- 
priation of $42.5 million over a 5-year 
period beginning July 1, 1963, to pay up 
to 75 percent of the costs of constructing 
college or university associated public or 
other nonprofit facilities with a full 
range of services for the mentally 
retarded, These facilities would also 
serve as demonstration centers and 
would train the personnel that are 
needed in the care and rehabilitation of 
the mentally retarded. 

In addition, the committee has ap- 
proved the authorization of $67.5 million 
in appropriations over the fiscal years 
beginning July 1, 1964, to be allo- 
cated among the States to pay from 45 
to 75 percent of the costs of construct- 
ing public and other nonprofit facilities 
for the diagnosis, treatment, education, 
training, or care of the mentally 
retarded. 

In testifying in support of this legis- 
lation, the American Medical Association 
cited the following from their statement 
of principles on mental health: 

The mentally retarded: There are more 
than 5 million Americans who are mentaily 
retarded and their existence constitutes a 
medical, educational, and social problem of 
vast dimensions. Care facilities for these 
individuals must be integrated into every 
community's mental health program. 


That is exactly what the proposed 
legislation seeks to do. The statement 
continues: 


The extent to which this problem can be 
ameliorated in future years depends largely 
upon continued research. Some break- 
throughs have been effected, as, for example, 
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the prevention of some types of mental 
retardation as a result of our increased 
knowledge about body metabolism. How- 
ever, there is still a lack in research planning, 
personnel, and financing which must be 
overcome. 


In October 1961, the President ap- 
pointed a panel of very distinguished 
scientists, doctors, and lay people to 
study and report on the matter of mental 
retardation. A year afterwards the 
panel made its report, and the report 
of that distinguished panel is exactly in 
line with the statement that I have read 
from the American Medical Association. 
TITLE II. CONSTRUCTION AND INITIAL STAFFING 

OF MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS 

In 1955 Congress approved the Mental 
Health Study Act—Public Law 182 of 
the 84th Congress—that authorized an 
intensive, long-range study of our Na- 
tion’s mental health problem. The 
study was carried out by the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health. 

The Commission spent approximately 
5 years studying the subject of the 
mental health problems of our people. 

The final report of the Commission, 
“Action for Mental Health,” will take its 
place in the annals of medical history 
along with the famous Flexner report 
as a document of far-reaching influence 
in the evolution of medicine. In the 
same way that the Flexner report rec- 
ommen ied a revolutionary new approach 
to the teaching of medicine, the report 
of the Joint Commission provides the 
realistic concepts and plans for carrying 
out badly needed reforms in the treat- 
ment of mental illness. 

Our present programs for the treat- 
ment of the mentally ill have changed 
very little since the first public mental 
hospital was opened at Williamsburg, 
Va., in 1773. In the overwhelming 
majority of cases, the mentally ill in- 
dividual finds that his only treatment 
resource is a large public mental hospi- 
tal located most often far from his home 
where continuing contact with his com- 
munity is difficult if not impossible to 
maintain. 

Approximately four-fifths of the hos- 
pitalized mentally ill patients are in- 
stitutionalized in the 286 State and 
county mental hospitals. Two-thirds of 
these institutions were opened prior to 
1900. That means that they are more 
than 63 years old. Less than one-third 
of them have been approved by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospi- 
tals. Nearly half of the patients in the 
State mental hospitals are in institutions 
with over 3,000 patients, where individ- 
ual care and consideration are almost 
impossible. Forty-five percent of the 
patients have been hospitalized continu- 
ously for 10 years or more and the aver- 
age length of hospitalization for all the 
patients is 8 years. The patients in 
these institutions are largely our for- 
gotten men and women. 

A 1960 survey revealed that 41 percent 
of the patients had not had a visitor 
within the whole of the last year; 16 
percent had not had a visitor since they 
had been hospitalized; and there were 
some patients who had not been visited 
for 25 years. 
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Prior to 1955, there was an increasing 
trend in the number of patients resident 
in the public mental hospitals. Since 
that year, however, there has been a 
decline in the census that has averaged 
about 1 percent per year despite a con- 
tinuing increase in the number of pa- 
tients admitted. This decline in resi- 
dent population is attributed to the use 
of newly developed drugs and to an in- 
crease in the amount of time and at- 
tention being devoted to the patients by 
hospital staff. 

Many thousands of them are still in 
big old antiquated and, in some in- 
stances, archaic mental hospitals, We 
have made progress, which lights the 
way for the proposed legislation, and 
shows what can be done in the programs 
provided for in the proposed legislation 
now before the Senate. 

The progress made in reducing the 
resident population at public mental 
hospitals is gratifying but there is ample 
evidence that much more can be done 
and must be done to reduce the toll 
taken by mental illness. 

In Georgia, for example, four psy- 
chiatric units in general hospitals were 
opened in 1960 in its major cities, In 
about 2 years of operation, 1,800 patients 
from 151 counties have been treated in 
these units that are serving as commu- 
nity mental health centers. Only 7 per- 
cent of the patients treated in the gen- 
eral hospitals required long-term care 
at a State mental hospital. 

In other words, out of approximately 
1,800 patients, only 126 had to be sent 
on to one of these State mental hospi- 
tals. They were treated and provided 
for in the local hospitals. 

California reports the same experi- 
ence in San Diego where a day treat- 
ment center has intercepted patients 
awaiting admission to a State hospital 
in Patton, Calif. Only 10 percent of the 
intercepted patients had to go to the 
State hospital. Other States report the 
same success with community mental 
health centers. 

These pilot programs indicate that 
we can substantially reduce the toll of 
human suffering caused by mental ill- 
ness through the establishment of com- 
munity mental health centers. Such 
centers would ideally provide services 
for the prevention, diagnosis, treatment 
and rehabilitation of the mentally ill pa- 
tient in his own community. In many 
cases, an existing general hospital or 
mental health clinic would serve as the 
nucleus of the new facility. 

Many of the general hospitals con- 
structed under the Hill-Burton program 
could serve as the nucleus for a com- 
munity mental health center. But addi- 
tional construction would be required 
in almost all cases to provide the com- 
prehensive mental health services that 
are needed. The need for additional 
general hospital beds is such that addi- 
tional legislation is required to provide 
for community mental health centers. 

If we are to adopt new concepts which 
have been demonstrated as being suc- 
cessful in treating the mentally ill, it is 
essential that we embark on a construc- 
tion program to bring comprehensive 
mental health services to the community 
level. In the absence of such construc- 
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tion we can only continue to rely on the 
isolated public mental hospitals as the 
principal resource for the treatment of 
mental illness. 

Federal assistance in the establish- 
ment of comprehensive community men- 
tal health centers is essential if we are to 
move ahead at this time in combating 
mental illness. S. 1576 would authorize 
the appropriation of $230 million over 
the 4 years beginning July 1, 1964, to be 
allocated among the States to pay for 
45 to 75 percent of the costs of construct- 
ing public and other nonprofit com- 
munity mental health centers. 

The long-term care at public mental 
hospitals where the average length of 
patient stay amounts to 8 years has 
made the cost of treatment prohibitive to 
the majority of patients even though the 
daily cost of care is relatively low. The 
concept of comprehensive community 
mental health services with emphasis 
on short-term hospitalization and a pro- 
gram of outpatient services should make 
it possible for a substantial number of 
patients to finance their own treatment. 
In addition, the growth of provisions 
covering mental illness in health in- 
surance is encouraging. Of the 83 Blue 
Cross plans, 57 provide benefits for men- 
tal illness under basic certificates and 64 
under comprehensive certificates. There 
is no doubt that the trend toward the in- 
clusion of mental illness as a part of 
health insurance plans will continue, 

The committee has recognized, how- 
ever, that during the initial period of 
operations, a short-term program of 
Federal assistance in meeting part of 
the staffing costs of comprehensive men- 
tal health centers would greatly con- 
tribute to bringing mental health services 
to the community level. 

To assist in establishing community 
mental health centers, the committee 
has approved authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $427 million over the 8-year 
period beginning July 1, 1965, for grants 
to pay part of the initial staffing costs 
of some centers constructed under this 
legislation. 

These initial staffing grants would 
only be available to centers providing, 
as a minimum, several basic types of 
comprehensive services. In addition, 
Federal funds could be provided only to 
pay the costs of new or additional staff; 
the grants could not be used for the 
salaries of personnel already on the pay- 
roll. Finally, the Federal aid would be 
limited to the first 54 months of a cen- 
ter’s operations with a progressively de- 
creasing Federal proportion. The bill 
authorizes Federal funds for the pay- 
ment of a maximum of 75 percent of the 
initial staffing costs during the first 18 
months, a maximum of 60 percent dur- 
ing the next 12 months, a maximum of 
45 percent for the next 12 months, and 
a maximum of 30 percent for the next 
12 months. 

A few moments ago I quoted from 
the American Medical Association’s 
statement on the matter of mental re- 
tardation centers. 

I shall quote from a declaration by the 
American Medical Association on the 
subject of mental illness centers. This 
statement was presented at the time 
the witnesses for the American Medical 
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Association testified before our commit- 
tee. It emphasizes that a problem ex- 
ists which can be met through the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Few communities have the resources nec- 
essary to meet their mental health needs. 
The AMA therefore supports multiple source 
financing for community mental health 
services and accepts the need to expand 
this financing. It also supports increased 
expenditures for State and Federal mental 
hospitals, 

Shared financing tends not only to pre- 
serve local responsibility but also to develop 
more effective and stable programs. For 
example, if a clinic depends entirely on vol- 
untary contributions, it may be forced to 
curtail its services in lean years; if it depends 
entirely on local tax funds then it must re- 
fuse to accept patients from adjacent areas. 
Community mental health funds must come 
from both public and private sources, in- 
cluding philanthropy and patients’ fees. 

In terms of tax dollars, responsibility for 
the support and development of community 
health programs must be shared by local, 
State, and Federal agencies. In such pro- 
grams, the apportionment of funds will vary, 
depending on the wealth and industrial tax 
base of the communities and States 
involved. 


That is the declaration of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association that the bill 
follows the principles enunciated and 
the programs proclaimed in their state- 
ment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I expect to discuss 
this subject later at length, but I wish 
to ask a question on the point of the 
distribution of contracts. For example, 
some States have made greater progress 
than others in the field of mental health 
and in establishing programs to take 
care of the mentally retarded, particu- 
larly handicapped children. Can the 
Senator compare the distribution or 
division of funds as between States that 
have made good progress and those that 
have made very little progress? 

Mr. HILL. When money is distributed 
to a State, it is distributed according to 
the formula, which has been in various 
public health laws for some time, for the 
distribution of funds for the control of 
tuberculosis and venereal disease, vac- 
cines for typhoid fever and polio, and 
similar projects. 

Also, there is a provision under which 
universities, colleges, and research in- 
stitutions may receive funds in accord- 
ance with a formula. The distribution 
is based largely on the ability to con- 
duct research, personnel, and perform 
other essential types of work contem- 
plated by the legislation. 

Therefore, I should say that the States 
which have good institutions and which 
have been working on these problems 
would stand in a very favorable position 
so far as the receipt of project funds is 
concerned. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the 
answer given by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, I shall discuss the subject in full 
later. I shall express my commendation 
and appreciation to him for his fine work 
when I obtain the floor. 

Mr. HILL. No Senator has been more 
interested in waging the battle against 
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mental illness and mental retardation 
than has the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Kansas. He is an inspiring 
leader, one who has put his State in the 
forefront of the battle. I do not know of 
any State among the 50 States of the 
Union that has pioneered and moved 
forward with so many fine programs and 
achieved such beneficial results for the 
mentally ill and mentally retarded as has 
the State of Kansas, which is so ably 
represented, in part, by the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s yielding to me at this point. In 
1948, 70 percent of those who entered 
mental institutions in Kansas remained 
in them for life. In 1960, 85 percent 
went home; and of that number, about 
34 left within the first 3 months. I be- 
lieve that is a very fine record for our 
State, and I expect to discuss it later. 

Mr. HILL. It is a wonderful record. 
I hope the Senator from Kansas will dis- 
cuss it, because it is an example of what 
can be done through the passage of the 
proposed legislation. As I have said, 
Kansas has pioneered in blazing the trail 
and has done wonderful work in this 
field. 

TITLE II. TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF MENTALLY 

RETARDED AND OTHER HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Title III of Senate bill 1576 would 
amend and extend the act of September 
6, 1958, for training teachers of the men- 
tally retarded, to strengthen and expand 
the program and to include the training 
of children with other handicaps, such 
as the deaf, the visually handicapped, 
the speech impaired, and the emotion- 
ally disturbed. 

There are an estimated 5 million handi- 
capped children, and they require some 
200,000 teachers with specialized train- 
ing. At present, however, we have ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the required 
faculty. 

To assist in narrowing the gap be- 
tween the existing supply of teachers and 
the need for such specially trained indi- 
viduals, the committee has recom- 
mended the authorization of $45.5 mil- 
lion, beginning July 1, 1963, for training 
teachers of handicapped children, and 
the appropriation of $6 million, over the 
same 3 years, for project grants for re- 
search and demonstration projects relat- 
ing to the education of the handicapped. 

The Subcommittee on Health of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
conducted hearings on Senate bill 755, 
the proposed Community Mental Health 
Centers Act of 1963, and on Senate bill 
756, the proposed Mental Retardation 
Facilities Construction Act of 1963, on 
March 5, 6, and 7, 1963. The provisions 
of these administration bills have been 
incorporated in Senate bill 1576, the pro- 
posed Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963. Testimony in 
support of the legislation was submitted 
by Governors of these States: Alaska, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
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nessee, Washington, West Virginia, and 

Wisconsin; and from the State Mental 

Health Program Director of these addi- 

tional States: Alabama, Arizona, Colo- 

rado, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 

York, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode 

Island, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

And from the following organizations: 
National Association of Counties, Na- 
tional Association of State Mental 
Health Program Directors, Southern 
Regional Education Board, Academy of 
Dentistry for the Handicapped, Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics, American 
Association on Mental Deficiency, Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics, American 
pital Association, American Medical As- 
sociation, American Nurses Association, 
American Parents Committee, Inc., 
American Osteopathic Association, 
American Psychiatric Association, Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, Joint 
Committee on Pediatric Research, Edu- 
cation and Practice, National Associa- 
tion of Retarded Children, National 
Association of State Mental Health Pro- 
gram Directors, and the National Com- 
mittee Against Mental Illness. 

Following the conclusion of the hear- 
ings, the director of legislation of the 
American Legion wrote me to express 
support for the provisions of Senate bills 
755 and 756. The letter is as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1963. 

Hon. Lister HILL, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN HILL: I regret that circum- 
stances prevented an expression by the Amer- 
ican Legion in support of bills S. 755 and S. 
756 before the conclusion of your hearings 
which resulted in the reporting of S. 1576. 

I now wish to advise that the national 
executive committee of the American Legion 
unanimously approved Resolution No. 49 
supporting Federal legislation designed to 
attack the problem of mental retardation on 
a broad scale, to include research, improve- 
ment of clinical and social services, and ade- 
quate provisions for residential care of men- 
tal patients where needed. The resolution 
goes further to encourage provisions for edu- 
cation and training of the retarded. 

The American Legion resolution, referred 
to above, is attached to this communication 
and we suggest that you may make such use 
of it as you deem necessary in the further- 
ance of the legislation in question. 

For your information, a similar communi- 
cation is being sent to Senators MANSFIELD 
and DIRKSEN. 

With kind wishes and regard, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE H. OLSON, 
Director. 


Whereas mental retardation in children is 
a continuing social problem and there is 
reason to believe a substantial percentage of 
mental deficiency can be prevented in chil- 
dren; and 

Whereas the American Legion has always 
concerned itself with the welfare of children 
and youth of our country; and 

Whereas there are approximately 5,400,000 
mentally retarded people in the United 
States, and at the present rate 126,000 more 
will be born annually; and 

Whereas mental retardation ranks fifth 
among major health problems; and 

Whereas there is an increased interest on 
the part of local posts and communities in 
the mental retardation problem: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, by the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion in meeting as- 
sembled in Indianapolis, Ind., May 1-2, 1963, 
That we support legislation at both Federal 
and State levels of government which is de- 
signed to attack the problem on a broad 
scale and which will include research in 
methods of prevention, the improvement of 
clinical and social services, adequate provi- 
sions for residential care where needed and 
provision for education and training of the 
retarded; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion en- 
courage and support in any way possible the 
training of personnel to work in this broad 
field of mental deficiency. 


That is a most impressive array of wit- 
nesses. They came before our commit- 
tee and testified in support of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The committee received telegrams 
from many State Governors, and re- 
ceived testimony from the heads of the 
mental health departments of the vari- 
ous States, as well as the testimony of 
the heads of many of the great voluntary 
organizations, and testimony from many 
other witnesses. All the witnesses fa- 
vored the passage of this measure; not 
one opposed it. No witnesses could have 
spoken with greater authority or in a 
more commanding way than did those 
who appeared and testified before the 
committee. 

Mr. President, in concluding, let me 
quote from the message relating to 
mental illness and mental retardation 
that was submitted by the President on 
February 5, 1963. In this message, the 
first message on mental illness and 
mental retardation ever transmitted to 
the Congress by a President, the Presi- 
dent stated: 

We as a nation have long neglected the 
mentally ill and the mentally retarded. 
This neglect must end, if our Nation is to 
live up to its own standards of compassion 
and dignity and achieve the maximum use 
of its manpower. 

This tradition of neglect must be replaced 
by forceful and far-reaching programs car- 
ried out at all levels of government, by pri- 
vate individuals and by State and local agen- 
cies in every part of the Union. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. First, Mr. President, 
I commend the distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] for 
again bringing to the Congress and to 
the people of the United States another 
landmark measure. When the history 
of our country is read, no man will be 
found to have contributed more greatly 
to the alleviation of human suffering or 
to have done more to chart new courses 
and new measures for future generations 
than the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

When I served as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, a part of my 
duties which will always be bright in my 
memory was to work closely with the 
distinguished chairman of this commit- 
tee, the senior Senator from Alabama. 
One always found him with an open 
mind, a deep understanding of the prob- 
lems besetting our people, and a willing- 
ness to chart new fields. Many impor- 
tant acts of Congress bear his name. 

This is another Hill bill. Many thou- 
sands of people today and thousands yet 
unborn will bless the distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama for his many con- 
tributions. Among the contributions he 
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has made, this one, in my opinion, will 
be among the greatest contributions ever 
made in the history of the legislative 
process in our Nation. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Iam pleased to yield 
to the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in all hu- 
mility and with a sense of deep apprecia- 
tion, I thank the Senator from Con- 
necticut for his most generous words. 

He has spoken of our association in 
working together. I have never worked 
with anyone with greater satisfaction or 
with better results than those stemming 
from my work with the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut. A team is 
required to pass such bills, just as a team 
is required to win a game on the grid- 
iron, No one has been more effective, 
more dedicated, or more inspiring as a 
member of this team than has the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I re- 
call that while I was still Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
President charged me with starting the 
research and making the recommenda- 
tions for the program which now finds 
its way to the floor of the Senate. Those 
of us who have been in government and 
who understand the legislative process 
realize that it is a continuous process, 
and that one step builds upon another. 
Yet I realize that in the final analysis, 
leadership by Members of Congress is re- 
quired in order to translate ideas and 
programs into legislation and steer them 
through successfully on the floor of the 
Senate and on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. No one is more skilled 
in that field than is the genial and able 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Huu], 
whose brilliant leadership has given the 
Nation so many advances in the interest 
of the welfare of all its people. 

Mr. President, about 800,000 patients 
now fill our Nation’s mental institu- 
tions—600,000 for mental illness, and 
over 200,000 for mental retardation. 
Every year nearly 144 million people are 
treated in these institutions. 

All told, mental ills cost the taxpayers 
over $2.4 billion a year—about $1.8 bil- 
lion for mental illness, and $600 million 
for mental retardation. 

Some State mental hospitals give pa- 
thetic and inadequate care. There are 
18 with 5,000 or more patients; in one 
there are 13,000 patients. But the Joint 
Committee on Mental Illness and Health 
tells us that no mental hospital should 
have more than 1,000 beds. 

Three-fourths of these State mental 
institutions were opened before World 
War I. Many are fire and health haz- 
ards. Almost all are understaffed. The 
average expenditure per patient in State 
institutions is only $4 a day, and in some 
States the average is less than $2 a day. 

The cost in dollars only introduces the 
story. In terms of loss of precious 
human talent, in terms of family misery, 
in terms of personal tragedy, the cost 
cannot be measured. 

For many years I have worked for the 
principles embodied in President Ken- 
nedy’s mental health program, and now 
in Senate bill 1576. As a Governor, and 
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as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, I have sought to lighten the 
burden carried by every mentally ill and 
mentally retarded man, woman, or 
child in our land and by the members of 
their families. 

So it is a dream come true to see this 
forward-looking legislation come before 
the U.S. Congress, and to have a vote, 
as well as a voice, in translating it into 
reality. By helping establish mental 
health centers right in the communities 
of our land, this legislation will mark 
the new era in the treatment of disease. 

Mentally ill and mentally retarded 
men, women, and children will be 
treated in our towns and cities—near or 
in our general hospitals or university- 
affiliated clinics. These Americans will 
not be shunted away to remote institu- 
tions, which often are fire and health 
hazards, and almost always are under- 
staffed. And since the mental health 
centers will serve teachers, courts, and 
all parts of the community, mental 
health problems and mental illness of 
all sorts may be prevented—or at least 
alleviated. 

These community mental health cen- 
ters would offer to the mentally ill or to 
those in danger of becoming mentally 
ill a wide range of services, including 
inpatient and outpatient care, followup 
care, and rehabilitative services. They 
would provide consultative services to 
schools, courts, public and private wel- 
fare agencies, and also to agencies or 
individuals concerned with the problems 
of mental retardation. 

The purpose of the community centers 
would be twofold: First, to prevent men- 
tal disorders; and second, to bring to 
bear concerted services and techniques 
for the comprehensive diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation of mentally ill 
people within their own communities. 

Since each community in which these 
centers would be located is unique, each 
center would be unique. And it is ex- 
pected that they would function under a 
variety of auspices: State vountary, mu- 
nicipal, private, within-a-group practice 
arrangement; or any combination of 
these. 

These centers could be set up in a num- 
ber of different ways. For example, in 
one city, the center might be based at 
a general hospital. Since most of the 
large general hospitals—those with more 
than 500 beds—already have psychiatric 
facilities, facilities for day care, night 
care and outpatients could be added all 
at once, or in several stages to fill out the 
comprehensive program. 

In another community, the develop- 
ment of the community mental health 
center might start with an outpatient 
facility. Facilities for day care, night 
care and inpatient services could be 
built—with enough office space for staff 
to operate consultative and educational 
programs. 

While these centers would be designed 
first of all to serve the mental health 
needs of the community, they would also 
provide important services for mentally 
retarded people. For example, they 
could offer diagnostic services, counseling 
services for parents, the services of spe- 
cial therapists and they could provide a 
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staff of consultants for public school sys- 
tems, health departments, and public and 
private agencies. 

This is a most significant piece of leg- 
islation. I hope Congress will support 
it with its heart and its purse, to give 
mentally ill and mentally retarded 
Americans—and their families—a better 
break. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am glad to yield to 
the able Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I invite the atten- 
tion of my colleague to the question I am 
about to propound. I have read the bill, 
and I have noticed repeated reference to 
“mental illness” and “mental retarda- 
tion.” I have briefly discussed the sub- 
ject with the Senator from Alabama, but 
I should like to have an opinion on it. 

The question came to my attention re- 
cently when a lady talked with me re- 
garding her child. I referred to the 
child at one time as being mentally re- 
tarded. She corrected me. She said, 
“He is not mentally retarded. He is 
what is called an emotionally upset 
child—all confused.” It seems to me 
that the condition is a form of mental 
disorder, but since she raised that par- 
ticular objection to my reference to the 
condition as mental retardation, I desire 
to ask the question whether or not that 
kind of person would be included under 
the term “mental retardation” or men- 
tal illness” or any other term contained 
in the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I defer to the chair- 
man of the committee, who is the prin- 
cipal sponsor of the bill. From my 
experience, both as Governor and Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
having dealt with the problem, I think 
the bill should cover the entire gamut 
of children and adults involved. A per- 
son involved might be mentaliy retarded 
to such an extent that he would be what 
is known as a basket case. We could 
visit State institutions in which people 
live out 50, 60, and 70 years of their 
lives, never being able to get out of a bed 
or a basket, so-called. 

Yet I have seen many hundreds of 
young boys and girls who have started 
out with some mental defect—slowness 
in thinking, or slowness of body move- 
ment—and through patient care and 
treatment, I have seen those children 
trained and enabled to go out into a 
community and obtain jobs. 

I have seen young boys and girls, 
trained in proper training schools, en- 
abled to get jobs in industry, on farms, 
and in stores. In other words, they can 
be trained to lead useful lives. 

The great tragedy of America has al- 
ways been that we have taken people 

who might have been mentally disturbed 
or mentally ill and cast them aside into 
the shadows. We have locked them be- 
hind bars. Some of the most disgrace- 
ful episodes in the entire history of our 
country have occurred in the way the 
mentally ill and the mentally retarded 
have been treated. But modern psy- 
chiatry and modern treatment have so 
advanced that, with proper care, guid- 
ance and treatment, we can cure many 
people. We can get them back into their 
communities. If many people who are 
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presently locked up in State institutions 
were given proper treatment along the 
lines contemplated by the bill offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, we would find that they would 
need only short stays in the hospital. 
They would be able to become a part of 
the community. They would not be a 
burden to their families or public char- 
ity, but would be able to make their own 
living. I am sure the record shows that 
with proper care and treatment thou- 
sands of people in our country have re- 
turned to their families, to their loved 
ones, and to gainful employment. That 
is why the bill which is before the Senate 
today is a landmark measure. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama deserves great commendation for 
bringing forth such a measure as the one 
proposed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
join with the Senator in commendation 
of my colleague, who deserves it in con- 
nection not only with the measure now 
before the Senate but also dozens of other 
measures which he has sponsored in the 
past. 

Do I correctly construe the remarks 
of the Senator to be that the intent of 
the bill, as he sees it, is to cover the whole 
gamut of what might be called mental 
illness, regardless of the degree? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is my intent. 
In a State like my own State of Con- 
necticut, there are various types of in- 
stitutions. There are institutions for 
emotionally disturbed young children. 
There are community facilities. There 
are State institutions, large and small. It 
is my understanding that the bill would 
allow each community and each State to 
deal with its own program. The program 
that is being put forward by the senior 
Senator from Alabama is not a program 
to be applied in the same way in every 
community throughout the Nation; but 
each community would deal with its own 
problems and try to devise a program 
that would help solve the local problems, 
whether they are private or public, large 
or small. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam glad that the 
Senator used the term “emotionally dis- 
turbed.” I erroneously used the term 
“emotionally upset.” I believe the Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator from Connecticut. I am 
familiar with the case that my colleague 
from Alabama hasin mind. There is no 
doubt that case would be eligible for 
services, care, and treatment in one of 
the mental health centers. 

I call to the attention of the Senator 
the following specific language in the re- 
port: 

The term “community mental health cen- 
ter” would be defined as a facility providing 
services for the prevention or diagnosis of 
all types of mental disorders. 


That would cover the whole gamut, as 
the distinguished Senator from Connect- 
icut has said. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut and also my col- 
league. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I think the Senator 
from West Virginia asked first that I 
yield; I yield first to him, and then I 
Shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am grateful for 
the cooperation of my colleague from 
Connecticut, 

Mr. President, as the Senate considers 
S. 1576, the bill providing for local-Fed- 
eral cooperation to combat mental ill- 
ness and retardation, it is significant to 
note that this administration proposal 
as carefully studied and amended in 
our Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, has the support of 24 Governors, 
while in 16 other States and territories 
the authorities of mental health pro- 
grams have voiced their support. 

During hearings on this measure and 
a similar bill in the House, the com- 
mittee received cogent and compelling 
testimony from Goy. Elbert N. Carvel 
of Delaware and from Drs. Daniel Blain 
of California and V. Terrell Davis of 
New Jersey, both of whom are members 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of State Mental 
Health Program Directors. We like- 
wise received the testimony of Dr. 
Charles Bush of Delaware. Meanwhile, 
the House committee heard favorable 
testimony by Gov, Frank G. Clement of 
Tennessee, from Dr. Harold L. Mc- 
Pheeters of Kentucky, also a member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of State Mental Health Pro- 
gram Directors, and from Dr. Daniel 
Lieberman of California. 

There have been charges and intima- 
tions to the effect that the States al- 
legedly are seeking to shift too much of 
the burden for mental health programs 
to the Federal Government. The fact is 
that the 50 States have spent $11.9 bil- 
lion on their programs in this vital field 
of activity over the past 10 years—more 
than $1 billion a year. In West Virginia, 
State government funds aggregating 
$58,485,641 have been expended during 
that period to combat mental illness and 
retardation. 

Mr. President, I have 54 messages re- 
ceived from Governors, including Hon. 
W. W. Barron, of West Virginia, and 
other State authorities in support of S. 
1576. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Recor in further 
evidence of the broad and deep interest 
in its enactment. 

There being no objection, the mes- 
sages were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENTS OF SUPPORT BY THE STATES FOR A 
PROGRAM OF LOCAL-NATIONAL COOPERATION 
IN DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY MENTAL 
HEALTH AND RETARDATION CENTERS 

ALABAMA 

Superintendent, Alabama State hospitals, 
J. S. Tarwater, M.D.: “As superintendent of 
the Alabama State hospitals and the Partlow 
State School, I am listed as the mental hos- 
pital authority in Alabama. As such, I am 
very much interested in the President’s pro- 
gram to combat retardation and mental ill- 
ness, and the need for more community 
psychiatry is extremely necessary if we in 
Alabama are able to give better service to 
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communities and prevent commitments to 
our State institutions. 

“I know Dr. Dan Blain who for a number 
of years was the executive secretary of the 
American Psychiatric Association, is pres- 
ently the director of the department of 
mental hygiene in the State of California and 
in his capacity as president of the National 
Association of State Mental Health Program 
Directors appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare March 6, 
1963. I have carefully read his address and 
wholeheartedly agree with his recommenda- 
tions. I also agree with the recommenda- 
tions of V. Terrell Davis, M.D., director of 
the Division of Mental Health and Hospitals 
of the State of New Jersey, given to the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare on March 6, 1963.“ 

ALASKA 

Gov. William Egan: “I would urge your 
support of these measures. Both of these 
bills, S. 755 for community mental health 
centers and S. 756 for mental retardation 
facilities construction, would be of great as- 
sistance to Alaska in implementing the pro- 
grams under consideration by the State.” 

Acting Commissioner, Department of 
Health and Welfare, Henry A. Harmon: 
“We urge support of H.R. 3688 and H.R. 
3689. These bills reflect the growing em- 
phasis on community-based treatment of 
mental illness and the great need for inten- 
sified research in mental retardation.” 


ARIZONA 


Director, Arizona State Hospital, Samuel 
A. Wick, M.D.: “I am in agreement with the 
principles expressed in Senate bill 755 and 
House bill 3688 to assist States for improve- 
ment in mental health programs related to 
community services and for staffing of com- 
munity mental health centers, It is neces- 
sary for each State to expand these psychi- 
atric services to treat psychiatric illness in 
the community and prevent increased ad- 
missions to State hospitals.” 

ARKANSAS 

Gov. Orval E. Faubus: “Please be advised 
that I approve of H.R. 3688 and H.R. 3689, 
and state that Arkansas will make arrange- 
ments to participate in the construction 
program provided in these measures, should 
same be approved by the Congress.” 

CALIFORNIA 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown: “Services to the 
mentally ill and retarded have the highest 
priority in California. The President's mes- 
sage and these bills (S. 755, S. 756) reflect 
the same reasoning that our own studies have 
brought out. 

“Planning of our department for both 
mentally ill and retarded has emphasized 
the medical reasons why these people should 
be treated early and continuously and close 
to their homes where social restoration is 
most available. Local treatment is also 
more economic and administratively more 
efficient. 

“S. 755 and S. 756 emphasize community 
centers, which are directly in line with Cali- 
fornia’s planning. The department of men- 
tal hygiene last year called for 12,250 bed 
units serviced by day treatment rehabilita- 
tion and consultants’ service to be locally 
operated and financed. Local governments 
are slow to accept the financial responsi- 
bility. The 1962 legislature rejected the de- 
mand for additional large hospital for the 
retarded and appropriated money for build- 
ing one and planning two other units for 
retarded almost identical to those author- 
ized in S, 756. 

“In 1957 California inaugurated a State- 
local mental hygiene program—17 counties 
have participated but the other 41 wait for 
greater sharing of before moving 
ahead, Private mental facilities and gen- 
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eral hospitals are already strong partners in 
handling the growing demand for admis- 
sions, but they can only move ahead if fi- 
nancial support is found. 

“S. 755 and S. 756 appear to provide the 
one-shot help in constructive and the tem- 
porary help in staffing that could give the 
needed impetus for a great expansion in 
local services. Out hospitals have done a 
magnificent job in admitting and releasing 
ever increasing number of patients, but this 
system of large distant State hospitals must 
give way to the advantage of treatment near 
home in the hands of many groups of re- 
sponsible people. I urge the passage of S. 
755 and S. 756 as a great step forward in the 
help for mentally ill and retarded patients 
and their families. I am convinced it will 
help the economy in the long run. 

“I specifically call attention to the pro- 
visions of S. 756 relating to research. 
Though the great problem of the retarded 
will be helped by better treatment, train- 
ing, and assistance to families, only research 
to uncover the causes of retardation can do 
the whole job. My earnest request is for a 
unanimous committee approval.” 


COLORADO 


Director, department of institutions, David 
A, Hamil: “We in Colorado believe in com- 
munity based hospitals for the mentally ill 
as well as community centers for the re- 
tarded. 

“We are at present engaged in statewide 
programs to assist in the development and 
maintenance of such facilities. We, there- 
fore, support in principle House bills 3688 
and 3689, and trust that the individual 
States, through community efforts, may be 
able to assume more of the obligation of 
financial support as outlined by these bills. 
By putting the emphasis at the commu- 
nity level, and maintaining it there, we 
should be able, in a reasonable time, to ful- 
fill the needs in the field of the mentally 
ill and retarded.” 


CONNECTICUT 


Gov. John Dempsey: “S. 755 and S. 756 
will, if adopted, make possible great new 
achievement in the diagnosis and treatment 
of mental illness and retardation. Con- 
necticut’s experience in these fields clearly 
demonstrates the soundness of the approach 
recommended in both these bills. May I 
respectfully urge upon your distinguished 
committee favorable consideration of S. 755 
and S. 756?” 

Commissioner, department of mental 
health; Wilfred Bloomberg, M.D.: “H.R. 3688 
and H.R. 3689 will, if adopted, greatly 
hasten the implementation of effective new 
concepts in the diagnosis, care, and treatment 
of mental illness and mental retardation 
which Connecticut, among other States, is 
eager to adopt. The soundness of the ap- 
proach embodied in these bills is widely sup- 
ported in Connecticut. May I respectfully 
urge your committee to give these measures 
favorable consideration?” 

DELAWARE 

Gov. Elbert N. Carvel: “As Governor of 
Delaware I wish to express on behalf of the 
people of our State my firm support of H.R. 
3688 and H.R. 3689 which would implement 
the President’s programs on mental health 
and mental retardation. 

“The Governors of the United States have 
made many studies in the fleld of mental 
health and have solidly backed programs 
which should insure a breakthrough in this 
area and a reduction of those in mental in- 
stitutions of 50 percent during the next 10 
years. 

“In order to accomplish this tremendous 
progress it will be necessary to triple our 
expenditures in the areas of patient treat- 
ment, providing small-size institutions at 
the community level, and stepping up the 
training of psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
psychiatrist helpers, 
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“Presently there is an acute shortage of 
this personnel, and this is one of the main 
reasons why we are not making greater prog- 
ress today. In view of the fact that there 
are millions unemployed, one of the en- 
couraging aspects of the President's program 
is to provide funds for increasing the number 
of people who are being trained to do this 
work. 

“I know that the Congress, when they 
realize that as many as 30 percent of our 
population may have some mental affliction, 
will appreciate the tremendous importance 
of this great problem. I know that when 
they realize that with sufficient funds we 
can cut the populations of our mental in- 
stitutions in half in the next 10 years, they 
will take steps to see that President Ken- 
nedy's program will be a major contribution 
in this effort. For these reasons I strongly 
urge the prompt enactment of this important 
legislation.” 

GEORGIA 


Director, department of public health, 
John H. Venable, M.D.: “As the mental 
health authority of the State of Georgia, 
urge favorable consideration of S. 755 and 
S. 756 relating to Federal assistance in con- 
struction and operation of mental health 
centers and construction of research centers 
and facilities for the mentally retarded. We 
3 support in principle this legisla- 

on.” 

GUAM 


Gov. Manuel Flores Leon Guerrero: 
“Guam supports Senate bills 755 and 756 
which provide Federal support for mental ill- 
ness and mental retardation programs. 
Guam has need for strong material support 
of these programs particularly now as we 
rebuild and replan our typhoon-devastated 
organizations.” 

HAWAII 


Gov. John A. Burns: We have been ap- 
prised of the introduction of H.R. 3688, a bill 
to provide assistance in the construction and 
initial operation of community mental 
health centers, and would appreciate your 
support of this bill.” 

ILLINOIS 


Gov. Otto Kerner: “I would like to 
express myself as being in favor of Senate 
bills 755 and 756 (House bills 3688 and 3689) 
which are designed to help carry out the 
President's recent recommendations in the 
area of mental health. 

“Here in Illinois, we have already begun 
a similar program of community mental 
health centers. Such a program is designed 
to serve our citizens with the most ad- 
vanced facilities and therapy in the country. 
We in Illinois feel that this program on a 
national basis will be a gigantic step forward 
in the care of our mentally incapacitated. 

“As we all know, one of the major prob- 
lems is to secure adequate personnel. The 
provisions of title II would provide assist- 
ance toward staffing these mental health 
centers. 

“Lack of scientific knowledge in the area 
of mental retardation is one which only 
recently has been brought to the fore. If we 
are going to make the necessary progress in 
this area, we must first have a broad research 
program to point to directions where progress 
can be made. Senate bill 756 (House bill 
3689) would provide great help to the States 
in undertaking this research. 

“Crowding in the institutions for mentally 
retarded is a most shameful and degrading 
treatment. Title II of 756 (3689) would aid 
the States in constructing facilities for the 
most overlooked group of needy citizens. 

“For these reasons, we in Illinois strongly 
urge support and passage of these vital 
measures.” 

INDIANA 

Gov. Matthew E. Welsh: “The day of 
the ever-expanding central State institution 
for the care of the retarded or the mentally 
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ill is behind us. We have increasingly come 
to recognize that both for the patients and 
for the taxpayers, smaller centers close to the 
homes of patients are more effective and, in 
the long run, less costly. Our experience in 
Indiana with 11 State institutions now car- 
ing for approximately 25,000 patients a year, 
has convinced us that the President’s pro- 
posal for community centers for the men- 
tally ill and the retarded is both the most 
economical and the best medical method for 
meeting our responsibilities to those among 
us who suffer these disabilities. I give my 
wholehearted support to the President's 
courageous and far-seeing proposals as con- 
tained in H.R. 3688 and H.R. 3689.” 


IOWA 


Governor Harold E. Hughes: “I wish to 
express my full support of President Ken- 
nedy’s legislative proposal on facilities for 
the mentally ill and retarded as expressed 
in S, 755 and S. 756.” 

Chairman, board of control of State insti- 
tutions, W. I. Conway and director, mental 
health division, J. O. Cromwell, M.D.: “We 
believe that strengthening of community 
mental health facilities personnel and pro- 
gram are vital to future mental health of 
Towa. We further believe advances will 
more likely be made in mental health and 
retardation with Federal participation.” 


KANSAS 


Director of institutions, R, A. Haines, M.D.: 
“The Kansas Mental Health Authority, the 
State Board of Social Welfare, and the State 
Director of Institutions, The State Mental 
Health Director, urge favorable con- 
sideration of Senate bills 755 and 756 to per- 
mit establishment and/or expansion of com- 
prehensive community mental health centers, 
and to permit construction of research 
centers and facilities for the mentally re- 
tarded. We believe mental health services 
should be available closer to the people 
needing them and that expansion of serv- 
ices must be planned and then carried out 
accordingly. We will look forward to im- 
proving community mental health services 
in Kansas in the future.” 


KENTUCKY 


Governor Bert Combs: “Kentucky is most 
interested in both Senate bills 755 and 756 
providing for construction of community 
mental health centers and facilities for 
mentally retarded. Community mental 
health centers will enable better mental 
health care near home rather than in State 
hospitals. Kentucky is presently short 1,000 
beds for the retarded. I join my commis- 
sioner of mental health in urging favorable 
consideration of this legislation.” 

LOUISIANA 

Director, department of hospitals, Winborn 
E. Davis, ACSW: “Louisiana State Mental 
Health Authority endorses H.R. 3688 and 
H.R. 3689 matching State funds are avail- 
able to carry out these programs and will 
greatly assist Louisiana's mental health and 
retardation programs.” 

MAINE 

Director, bureau of mental health, William 
E. Schumacher, M.D.: “Future plans for men- 
tal health services in Maine include all- 
purpose community mental health centers in 
southern and northern Maine, functioning 
as services associated with contiguous gen- 
eral hospitals. 

“Presently we are active in promoting a 
regional boarding school and day-care cen- 
ter for trainable retarded children in 
northern Maine. 

“Both of these services would be given 
substantial impetus by the passage of Senate 
bills 755 and 756. Our department has 
contacted our congressional delegates to 
seek their support of these bills. 

“Our efforts in the future in mental health 
programing will be toward community 
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services of the broadest type. Since the Hill- 
Burton construction program has demon- 
strated the effectiveness of Federal aid in 
general hospital construction, the program 
which would result from these two bills 
would obviously provide the same impetus 
for improved facilities for the mentally ill 
and mentally retarded.” 
MARYLAND 

Commissioner, department of mental hy- 
giene, Isadore Tuerk, M.D.; “Maryland De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene strongly en- 
dorses Senate bills 755 and 756 to promote 
mental health and alleviate mental retarda- 
tion that will enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to participate in matching funds with 
States to create a satisfactory system of pro- 
grams and facilities long needed by the State 
of Maryland which these particular bills will 
make possible,” 


MINNESOTA 


Medical director, department of public wel- 
fare, David J. Vail, M.D.: “Improvements in 
mental health facilities and programs are 
urgently needed in the national interest. 
As director of the State mental health pro- 
gram in Minnesota I strongly support S. 755 
and S. 756.“ 

MISSOURI 


Gov. John M. Dalton: “Senate bills 755 
and 756 have my strong support. They 
are in line with our plans to improve Mis- 
souri’s program for the mentally ill and the 
mentally retarded. Missouri has found 
small cents for the rapid treatment of the 
mentally ill to be humane and economically 
sound. I have endorsed the program now 
before our State senate to create three men- 
tal health centers in the next biennium.” 

Director, division of public health and wel- 
fare, George A. Ulett, M.D.: “Senate bill 755 
and 756 certainly have the complete en- 
dorsement of those of us responsible for the 
direction of the program of Missouri’s Di- 
vision of Mental Diseases. We have just 
established a section on mental retardation 
within our division and are developing a 
master State plan in that area. A bill is now 
pending before the Missouri State Legislature 
to establish three mental health centers at 
general medical centers across our State to 
offer early, rapid, intensive treatment for 
Missouri’s mentally ill,” 

NEBRASKA 

Gov Frank B. Morrison: “We strongly 
urge consideration of S. 755 and S. 756 which 
we understand are to be heard by your Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. It is 
our opinion that the passage of these bills 
will be of great help to the States and par- 
ticularly to Nebraska in stimulating our pro- 
grams for the mentally ill and mentally 
retarded.” 

Director, department of public institu- 
tions, George L. Morris: “I understand that 
Senate bills 755 and 756 are to be heard by 
your Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. I hope your committee gives favorable 
consideration to these bills which are de- 
signed to promote programs for the men- 
tally ill and mentally retarded. In Nebraska 
we are embarking on a long-range program 
in both of these areas, and we feel that if 
these bills are passed into law it would be 
of great aid to us in stimulating our long- 
range planning and assisting us in reaching 
our ultimate objectives.” 

Director of mental health, Cecil L. Witt- 
son, M.D.: “I respectfully offer my strongest 
support for bills S. 755 and S. 756. Com- 
munity based centers for the mentally ill are 
effective and economical means of reducing 
the needs for long and expensive institution- 
alization. Additional research and other fa- 
cilities for the mentally retarded are urgent- 
ly needed in Nebraska and throughout the 
Nation. With the aid of such facilities 
much human suffering and waste of our most 
valuable resource—the individual—can be 
prevented.” 
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Chairman, inter-agency committee on 
mental retardation, Mrs. L. A. Enersen: “We 
beg your committee to report favorably on 
S. 755 and S. 756. Passage of these bills is 
of vital importance to millions of persons 
who can be helped through concerted ef- 
forts in these two fields and millions more 
who are their families.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Director, division of mental health, John 
L. Smalidon, M.D.: “New Hampshire firmly 
supports President’s mental health and re- 
tardation program (H.R. 3688 and H.R. 
3689).” 

NEW JERSEY 

Gov. Richard J. Hughes: “As Gover- 
nor of New Jersey I strongly support passage 
of H.R. 3688 and H.R. 3689 which would im- 
plement significant parts of President Ken- 
nedy’s program on mental health and mental 
retardation. 

“The New Jersey Legislature is currently 
considering proposals for amendment and 
recodification of statutes pertaining to the 
mentally ill and mentally retarded which are 
oriented in the direction of the President's 
proposals. Passage of these bills would give 
impetus to new programs and planning al- 
ready well underway in New Jersey as a 
result of the combined leadership of physi- 
cians and other mental health professionals, 
organized citizen groups, and legislative and 
executive officials in our State, county, and 
local governments.” 


NEW MEXICO 


Gov. Jack M. Campbell: “Hope your com- 
mittee will take favorable action in regard 
to President’s proposal for matching funds to 
States for construction of mental health 
centers. Believe it would greatly aid New 
Mexico's mental health program.” 

Assistant superintendent, state hospital, 
Albert E. Ball, ACSW: “Heartily approve 
President Kennedy’s mental health program. 
Please convey to Senate Labor and Welfare 
Committee endorsement of S. 755 and S. 756 
by New Mexico. State Hospital and many 
other State citizens interested in progressive 
care and treatment of mentally ill and 
mentally retarded.” 


NEW YORK 


Gov. Nelson Rockefeller approved a state- 
ment by Dr. Paul Hoch, director of mental 
hygiene for the State of New York, on Feb- 
ruary 20. Excerpts from this release indicate 
the position of the State of New York on 
this type of program: 

“These objectives (the President's message) 
represent the fundamental requirements in 
the field of mental health today and are en- 
tirely consistent with goals delineated in New 
York State’s Master Plan for Mental Dis- 
ability promulgated by Governor Rocke- 
feller last year and soon to enter its second 
phase of implementation. This master plan 
and those of other forward looking States 
have contributed to the recognition by the 
Federal Government of the size and gravity 
of this problem and the important issues in- 
volved * *, There is no doubt that finan- 
cial contributions of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be welcomed. But it is of utmost 
importance that leadership and direction re- 
main in the hands of each State * * +, 
There must be full provision for flexibility 
and adaptability for the specific require- 
ments of individual States. Maximum ef- 
fectiveness can be achieved only if Federal, 
State and local authorities are all involved 
in developing and maintaining services with 
full provision for correlations and integra- 
tion.“ 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Gov. Terry Sanford: “I urge the pas- 
sage of the Community Mental Health Cen- 
ters Act of 1963 and the Mental Retarda- 
tion Facilities and Construction Act of 1963 
which are before Congress. These bills 
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represent needed Federal efforts to encour- 
age, initiate, and expand local efforts di- 
rected toward finding remedies for mental 
retardation and other mental illnesses. Iam 
happy to support both of these measures.” 

Commissioner of Mental Health, Eugene A. 
Hargrove, M.D.: 

“In support of S. 755 and S. 756 I submit 
that science and commonsense have pre- 
sented practicable methods for the treat- 
ment of rehabilitation of mental handicap 
and a rising hope for their prevention. The 
needed impetus is toward putting ideas into 
action and furthering needed research by en- 
couraging the construction and initial op- 
eration of community-oriented mental health 
facilities (S. 755) and the construction of 
facilities for research in human develop- 
ment (S. 756). Asa citizen, psychiatrist, and 
North Carolina’s Commissioner of Mental 
Health, I urge your committee's serious con- 
sideration of these bills.” 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Director, North Dakota Mental Health 
Authority, Albert F. Samuelson, M.D.: “I 
have studied carefully the President's recent 
message on mental illness and mental re- 
tardation, the principles of which are em- 
bodied in H.R. 3688 and H.R. 3689. In 
general, I feel these proposals are very pro- 
gressive and will undoubtely have many last- 
ing beneficial effects upon treatment pro- 
grams for the mentally ill and mentally 
retarded of our country. These proposals 
appear to be a composite of the joint com- 
mission report on mental illmess and health, 
recommendations of the recent American 
Medical Association Congress on Mental 
Health, and reflect the thinking of other 
major authorities in psychiatry and related 
health fields, 

“In North Dakota, because of limited tax 
revenues, Federal funds are needed to sup- 
plement our programs for treatment and 
rehabilitation of these unfortunate victims. 
These Federal programs, if initiated, will be 
of immense value to our State and help 
achieye treatment goals which heretofore 
have been beyond our reach,” 


OREGON 


Administrator, division of mental health, 
J. H. Treleaven, M.D.: “We in Oregon feel 
very strongly the need of the measures out- 
lined in H.R. 3688 and H.R. 3689 and that 
they have our complete support.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gov. William Scranton: “The proposal for 
development of community mental health 
centers has our hearty endorsement. The 
Office of Mental Health of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania has been program- 
ing for the past several years toward the 
development of resources within the com- 
munity for a continuum of care necessary 
in the treatment of mental illness. We 
would like to encourage the development of 
more community resources for the mentally 
retarded as well as greater efforts in the 
field of prevention, but we see little hope of 
moving as rapidly as necessary through this 
transitional period from a State hospital- 
centered program to a community-centered 
program without financial help, The knowl- 
edge and skills are at hand; citizen interest 
and support are at their highest, and all that 
is needed is the means to mobilize these 
skills and this support to productive activ- 
ity. There is a real danger of much of the 
existing momentum being lost by failure to 
act boldly and decisively. Your effort to- 
ward favorable action in support of the de- 
velopment of community mental health 
centers is strongly urged so that fight 
against mental illness can moye forward 
with new vigor.” 


RHODE ISLAND 


Director, department of social welfare, 
Augustine W. Riccio: “As the Mental Health 
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Authority for the State of Rhode Island, we 
endorse in principle the above-referenced 
legislation (S. 755-756). It is my under- 
standing that these bills will be considered 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Welfare in executive session. 
As a member of this Committee, we felt that 
you should know our position on these 
bills.” 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gov. Donald S. Russell: “Would like to 
recommend favorable action in Senate bills 
755-756, House bills 3688-3689.” 

Director, mental health commission, W. P. 
Beckman, M.D.: “South Carolina has sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Public Health Service, a 
plan for planning a master mental health 
program for South Carolina. We anticipate 
approval of this plan and activation of it 
within the near future. We further antici- 
pate that out of this 2 year study will 
come recommendations for immediate, short 
range and long range plans for comprehen- 
sive mental health services. 

“It appears very necessary that the Federal 
Government join hands with the States 
and communities in financing these pro- 
grams and we wish to urge favorable action 
on H.R. 3688 and H.R. 3689. Our Governor, 
the Hon. Donald S. Russell, is very inter- 
ested in this matter and has agreed to co- 
operate with us in our plan for planning a 
master mental health plan for our State.” 


TENNESSEE 


Gov. Frank G. Clement: “The passage of 
your proposals, Senate bills 755 and 756, 
would greatly enhance the mental health 
and mental retardation programs in Tennes- 
see. These measures have been discussed 
with Dr. Joseph Baker, commissioner of the 
Tennessee Department of Mental Health, and 
we feel that their passage would be of great 
value in these fields.” 

Commissioner, department of mental 
health, Joseph J. Baker, M.D.: “These bills 
(S. 755 and 756) would tremendously assist 
our effort to improve quality of care for the 
mentally ill and the mentally retarded.” 


UTAH 


Associate superintendent, State hospital, 
H. Edward Beaghler, M.D.: “As acting su- 
perintendent of the only hospital for the 
mentally ill in the State of Utah, as past 
president of the Utah Psychiatric Society and 
as president of the Intermountain Psychiatric 
Association, I urge your favorable considera- 
tion of H.R. 3688 and 3689, which embody 
the principles of a constructive mental 
health program and carries the endorsement 
of a significant majority of the mental health 
personnel in the State of Utah.” 


VERMONT 


Superintendent, Vermont State Hospital, 
R. A. Chittick, M.D.: “May I urge your favor- 
able consideration of S. 755 and S. 756 which 
I understand are soon to be heard by the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
As you are aware, Vermont has made admi- 
rable progress in the field of mental health 
but the problem is tremendous, and requires 
all of the resources, encouragement, and as- 
sistance it can receive if we are to conquer. 
One of the large factors is that this attack 
has been too long delayed. I hope that now 
the Federal Government will be able to apply 
the needed impetus. 

“Any help you can give in this matter will 
be greatly appreciated by many, many 
people.” 

WASHINGTON 

Gov. Albert D. Rosellini: “Would like to 
add my personal appeal for your support 
House bills 3688 and 3689 regarding Fed- 
eral aid to further State mental health pro- 
grams and research in field of retarded. 
Critical need exists to increase funds in these 
areas toward improved research, training, 
and treatment programs. Legislature, State 
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of Washington unable to appropriate ad- 
ditional moneys to take care of all requests 
of our State mental hospitals and institu- 
tions for retarded. Believe Federal aid to 
State mental hospitals and institutions for 
retarded necessary and urgent at this time. 
Urge your personal support and considera- 
tion.“ 

Director of Institutions, State of Wash- 
ington, Garrett Heyns: “Appreciate your 
support House bills 3688 and 3689 re Federal 
aid to further State mental health programs 
and those developing research and training 
in fleld of retarded. Heretofore Federal aid 
not available for State mental hospitals and 
State institutions for retarded. Critical need 
now exists to increase funds in these areas 
to insure improvement in research, training, 
and treatment through increased develop- 
ment. Legislature, State of Washington, 
past few years has given considerable atten- 
tion to these areas but unable to increase 
funds to any great extent at this time due 
to other State programs in need of financial 
assistance. Federal ald would be step for- 
ward and I urge your personal support and 
consideration.” 

Supervisor, division of mental health, Wil- 
liam R. Conte, M.D.: “Urge your careful 
consideration and support of House bills 
3688 and 3689. They provide desperately 
needed help in the area where it can be used 
most effectively.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Gov. William Wallace Barron: “The State 
of West Virginia has the problem of provid- 
ing adequate treatment and prevention of 
mental illness, as do all other States and 
territories of this Nation. 

“This staggering problem, which costs so 
much in human suffering, lost production, 
and money, demands a nationwide program 
of action, 

“No one State can work alone to solve the 
problem, with a concerted effort there is 
real hope. I have consulted Dr. Mildred 
Mitchell-Bateman, director of department 
of mental health, who assures me that we 
are ready and able to join forces with the 
Federal Government. This State will find 
a way to do its part. 

“May I urge your most careful considera- 
tion of Senate bills S. 755 and S. 756?" 

Director, department of mental health, 
Mildred Mitchell-Bateman, M.D.: “As di- 
rector of Department of Mental Health of 
West Virginia, I urgently request favorable 
action on Senate bills S. 755 and S. 756. 
There is no question but that the problems 
of mental illness affect our well being as a 
Nation to as great an extent as any other 
problems with which we are faced. 

“The State of West Virginia does not have 
the resources in either money or qualified 
personnel to effectively work alone on this 
problem. It is more economical to have a 
totally correlated program for the entire 
Nation so that duplication is avoided and 
resources shared. 

“There is no reason to believe that with 
adequate attention the problem of mental 
illness cannot be solved by a Nation which 
has made such progress in solving other 
health problems. 

“Hopes are high in this State that the 
President’s message will incite legislative 
action which will bring us nearer the goal 
of increasing the mental health of our citi- 
zens through research and prevention and 
treatment of mental illness and retardation.” 

WISCONSIN 

Governor John W. Reynolds: “As a for- 
ward-looking State in the field of mental 
health and as a State that is following with 
detailed interest the implementation of the 
President’s historic mental health message, 
Wisconsin registers its support and urges 
passage of bills S. 755 and S. 756. 

“Wisconsin's mental health programs, rec- 
ognized as among the most progressive in the 
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Nation, have been and will continue to be in 
the direction of increased assumption of 
responsibility by communities—their profes- 
sional and lay leaders. 

“It is my conviction, supported by the 
many interested organizations and individ- 
uals in Wisconsin, that bills S. 755 and S. 756 
are important stepping stones in the imple- 
mentation of a progressive national mental 
health program and that they are in keeping 
with our philosophy of community oriented 
programs.” 

WYOMING 

Superintendent, State hospital, William N. 
Karn, Jr., M.D.: “Senate bills 755 and 
756 have my endorsement inasmuch as I, 
superintendent of Wyoming’s only State hos- 
pital, recognize the need of such programs 
throughout the States. Some 4 years ago I 
launched a program for intensive treatment, 
inservice training and research here at the 
hospital, and, although our results have 
been most gratifying, we do not have ade- 
quate community based psychiatric facilities. 
Community services for mental illness are of 
great value to the citizens of Wyoming as 
has already been demonstrated by a few 
mental health clinics that have been func- 
tioning during this past year. Establish- 
ment of these community centers has en- 
couraged local handling of psychiatric 
problems, and has prevented hospitalization 
in this remote part of our State. However, in 
order to more effectively establish a training 
and research program, more moneys are 
needed for the recruitment and training of 
additional personnel so that a greater num- 
ber of people might have a better knowl- 
edge and understanding of mental illness 
and mental retardation.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to make the motion in 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which brought this bill 
to the Senate for debate and determina- 
tion. I wish to express special commen- 
dation to Chairman Lister HILL, whose 
leadership in health legislation has been 
so constructive over the years, and also 
to members of our committee who co- 
operated to submit this measure for 
action. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia for his very 
generous words. No member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
contributed more or did more to bring 
the bill to the Senate than did the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the 
Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to trespass upon the time of 
the Senate or to enter unduly into the 
colloquy or argument which may ensue 
today. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] knows, I was 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, in charge of the 
15 Western States area, when he so capa- 
bly held the position of Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

I, too, commend the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama for being such a 
great champion of this work. We know 
how well he has done over the years. 
Had it not been for his championship of 
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the things we seek to do, I am sure we 
would now be further behind than we 
are. 

There is one question I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut, though it may have been 
answered previously in the discussions. 

As one who has worked with mental 
associations and mental health problems 
in the 15 States over which I presided, I 
should say, due to inadequate analysis 
of causes of commitment, that the cus- 
todial institutions were so overburdened 
with people that the care given was a 
shameful thing. Has that problem been 
discussed today? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. There is a provision 
in the bill for research facilities for 
training personnel in the research field. 
This is an important part of the 
measure. 

The distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming was an outstanding Governor of a 
great State and is vitally interested in 
the problems of mental illness and men- 
tal retardation in his own State. I re- 
call that, at the request of the distin- 
guished Senator when he was Governor, 
at the time when I was Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, I went to Portland, Oreg., to 
address the Western Conference on 
Mental Health, under the chairmanship 
of the present distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming. 

All of us who have worked in this field 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming for 
his work in the entire field of mental 
health and mental retardation. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Wyoming for his kind words. For many 
years I have known of the deep interest 
of the Senator from Wyoming in the bat- 
tle against mental illness, and of what 
he has done to provide leadership and 
inspiration to carry forward the battle 
in the great western part of our country. 
Certainly the Senator deserves the 
thanks of all of us. 

In connection with the question raised 
by the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming, the testimony shows that in the 
large State hospitals the patients do pret- 
ty well if they get 1 hour a week of med- 
ical attention. There are not enough 
doctors or psychiatrists. The average 
expenditure per patient throughout the 
United States is only $4 a day. In some 
institutions it is as little as $2 a day. 

With respect to 286 institutions—in- 
cluding some county hospitals as well 
as State hospitals—less than one-third 
have been approved by the Joint Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Hospitals, 
which, as the Senator knows, is made up 
of representatives of the such great 
organizations as the American Medical 
Association, the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, and the American College of 
Physicians. Less than one-third of those 
hospitals today qualify to be certified by 
the commission. Most of them were built 
before the turn of the century, before 
1900. They are old. As I said earlier, 
they are archaic. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. What has been the 
experience, as stated before the com- 
mittee, with respect to the adequacy of 
many of the custodial institutions, and 
the lack of a number of the more sensi- 
tized institutions needed for psychiatric 
treatment? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad the Senator 
asked that question. 

When Governor Carvel, of Delaware, 
was before the committee—he came rep- 
resenting the Governor's Association, and 
was accompanied by our distinguished 
colleague the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Boccs], for they had worked closely 
together in the whole field of mental 
health—he called our attention to this 
fact: 

And although there is a great deal of un- 
employment in the United States, in the field 
of psychiatry and mental health there is a 
great dearth of personnel and the President’s 
message gives us tremendous hope that we 
can institute a national program of training 
which will eliminate this tremendous void 
in personnel field of mental health. 


Governor Carvel also said: 

I talked to the Governor of Colorado a 
couple of months ago and he told me that 
psychiatrists were not available for any 
amount of money, that it didn’t make any 
difference how much money he had, he just 
couldn't get sufficient psychiatrists to staff 
the mental hospitals in the State of Colorado. 


According to the testimony, one of the 
great advantages of the program now 
proposed for the mental health centers 
in the general hospitals or local com- 
munities is that not only could they 
make use of psychiatrists who may be 
in the communities but also they could 
make use of general practitioners. For 
a number of years the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, through the Institute on 
Mental Health, have been carrying on 
a training program for the training of 
what we might cail general practi- 
tioners, They have had more appli- 
cations for training than funds with 
which to provide training. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does the Senator rec- 
ollect some regional conferences of 
Governors of various States—under- 
taken because of a lack of facilities and 
a lack of money to implement the work 
we are trying to accomplish—the pur- 
pose of which was to set up regional 
institutions supported by the money of 
States in the region? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That has been totally 
inadequate, has it not? 

Mr. HILL. It is inadequate. They do 
not have sufficient doctors. They do 
not have a sufficient number of psy- 
chiatrists, as the statement from the 
State of Colorado shows. They simply 
do not have the personnel needed. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Is it not true that the 
situation in many parts of the United 
States is so lacking as to help and aid to 
these people as to require a remedy; and 
is it not the fact that there are people 
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who have joined in trying to hurt these 
people who cannot help themselves; and 
that help is needed from this great body 
and from the people of the United States 
to bring about a proper solution to this 
awful problem facing America? 

Mr. HILL. All the testimony before 
the committee sustains and supports the 
very timely statement the Senator has 
just made. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I did not want the 
Recorp to appear as if Colorado is one 
of the bad States in doing something 
about the mental health program. I was 
one of the trustees in the first commu- 
nity center within the metropolitan area 
of Denver, and was active in this field 
during my time in the State legislature, 
and I know of the intensive efforts many 
of us have made in trying to have some- 
thing done to solve the problems that 
have been so ably spelled out by the 
Senator from Alabama. 

We have a problem in connection with 
trying to get enough psychologists and 
psychiatrists to treat these people. This 
is true, I think, in almost all the States. 
But I still have a reservation about the 
section of the bill which provides for 
payment by the Federal Government of 
the cost of staffing the hospitals. If it 
is not money which is involved—and this 
is what has been indicated by the letter— 
but the fact that there are’ not enough 
psychologists and psychiatrists, it seems 
to me we are getting the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the personnel problems of 
these centers by paying at least a por- 
tion of the cost of the staffs. 

I wonder if the Senator will give me 
the benefit of his thought on that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. What I said, in comment- 
ing on what the Governor of Delaware 
said about the inability of Colorado to 
obtain psychiatrists, is no criticism of 
the Senator’s State., I know Colorado 
has made a great effort to do the best 
she can under the circumstances, under 
the old system, for the care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. It is a problem 
that confronts California and all the 
other States. 

On the matter of staffing, that involves 
a limited program of only 54 months. 
For the first 18 months after the con- 
struction of a community mental health 
facility not more than 75 percent of the 
cost of new or additional staffing can 
be obtained. The amount is reduced 
thereafter to the point where the maxi- 
mum is 30 percent for the new and ad- 
ditional staff during the last 12 months 
of the 54-month period which I have 
just mentioned. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Would the Senator 
say it is the opinion of the committee 
that, as of the present moment, those 
funds for staffing would be cut off at the 
end of that time? 

Mr. HILL. I should say they will be. 
The partnership arrangement, so to 
speak, between the Federal Government 
and the States in the field of health 
is not new. For several years, as the 
Senator from Colorado well recalls, the 
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Federal Government has put up money 
for the care, treatment, and possible 
prevention of tuberculosis, gonorrhea, 
typhoid, malaria, many other terrible 
diseases of the old days, about which we 
do not hear so much today because, 
largely through the action of the States, 
with some help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, they have been wiped out and 
made a thing of the past. So there is 
nothing new about the Federal Govern- 
ment coming in, as proposed here, for 
the limited period of 54 months, to help 
with some of the new, additional staff- 
ing. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I did 
not want to let this opportunity pass 
without expressing appreciation for the 
excellent work of the chairman of the 
committee. For many years it was my 
privilege to serve with him in the House. 
It has been my privilege to serve with 
him in the Senate. This program will 
be another monument to his credit in the 
field of dealing with the health of our 
people. In my opinion, he has already 
had many monuments constructed for 
him in the way of programs he has in- 
stituted and proposed and which Con- 
gress has approved. An example is the 
Hill-Burton Act, which has meant so 
much to our State and to our country. 
As we enter into this new program, 
which I am sure will be approved by Con- 
gress, it will be another mark to his 
credit. I shall discuss briefly the mental 
health program because for many years 
I have had a personal interest in it. 

I regard mental health as one of our 
most serious problems. The progress 
that is being made is good, but we have 
much more to do. Only in recent years 
have we actually come to grips with the 
problem. We are now treating patients 
for mental illness, instead of incarcerat- 
ing them in hospitals, which, in reality, 
became prisons for them. 

The Kansas revolution in mental 
health began in 1948 when, as Governor, 
I appointed a commission of outstanding 
doctors and private citizens to recom- 
mend changes in the State’s mental 
health program. 

Since that time our State has ad- 
vanced from 45th place in the Nation in 
per capita expenditures for the care of 
patients in public mental institutions, to 
10th in 1948 to 1951, 6th in 1952, 3d in 
1955, and, since 1958, to 2d place, and 
now to Ist place. 

While we were spending $1.06 per 
patient day in 1948, in 1960 we were 
spending $7.34 per patient day. 

In 1948, 70 percent of those who en- 
tered mental institutions in Kansas re- 
mained for life. 

In 1960, 85 percent went home; and of 
these about three-fourths left within the 
first 3 months. 

Since 1948, Kansas has had more than 
a 30-percent reduction in mental hospi- 
tal populations, despite having five times 
the number of admissions. This has been 
possible because dynamic programs of 
psychiatric care and treatment have re- 
placed mere custodial care. 

These programs have made possible 
the recovery of great numbers of indi- 
viduals who have come to be regarded as 
patients capable of cure rather than 
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hopeless inadequates, relegated to the 
“back room” and consequently forgot- 
ten. 

The high caliber of our mental health 
personnel in Kansas was acknowledged 
by the American Psychiatric Association 
and National Association for Mental 
Health when, in 1958, it rated the Kan- 
sas mental health program among the 
best staffed in the Nation—despite the 
fact that it cost less than the mental 
health programs in 16 other States. 

The Council of State Governments has 
named Kansas one of the best examples 
of good investment in personnel in terms 
of human values and financial returns. 

Kansas began to earn its reputation as 
“Psychiatric Training Center of the 
World” shortly after a special commit- 
tee studied the State hospital program 
in 1948. 

The philosophy “brains before bricks,” 
reflected the belief that, taking first 
things first, it would be necessary to 
train highly qualified psychiatrists and 
other mental health personnel. We be- 
lieved that good treatment in old build- 
ings was preferable to bad treatment in 
new buildings. 

One of the earliest training programs 
was at the Topeka State Hospital, where 
the Menninger Foundation had a pro- 
gram to study problems of educating psy- 
chiatric aids. 

This program was inspired by an earli- 
er experience at the Winter Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, where young 
doctors had come to respect the average 
man’s ability to learn basic nursing pro- 
cedures on the basis of their experience 
in training farmers and mechanics to be 
effective medical corpsmen during World 
War II. 

During this period, the Menninger 
School of Psychiatry was a potent force 
in training personnel who soon proved 
to the world that mental illness can re- 
spond to treatment just as physical ill- 
ness can. Today the school trains more 
psychiatrists than any other institution 
in the world. 

In addition to its excellent training 
programs for mental health personnel, 
Kansas also has trained law enforcement 
officials, clergymen, voluntary workers, 
teachers, and others who deal with emo- 
tional problems in their jobs. 

Today Kansas is in step with one of 
the latest educational trends—that of 
teaching the principles of psychiatry to 
general practitioners. Family doctors, 
who have day-to-day contact with pa- 
tients, can recognize many early symp- 
toms of mental illness and help eliminate 
them before they reach serious propor- 
tions. The American Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice has a program whereby 
general practitioners receive educational 
credit for attending diagnostic and ap- 
praisal conferences at Topeka State 
Hospital. 

Thus, through the excellence of its 
training programs, Kansas has risen to 
first place in the Nation for the number 
of physicans per 100 resident patients 
in public mental hospitals. It also leads 
the Nation in the number of professional 
patient care personnel per 100 resident 
patients. It is first in the number of 
full-time employees per 100 patients in 
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public mental hospitals, and it is seventh 
in the number of psychiatrists per 100,000 
population. 

I mention this because Kansas has 
pioneered in this field; and it proves to 
me that once an agency of the Govern- 
ment, a State, or the Federal Govern- 
ment, takes an active interest in these 
programs, we are able to advance very 
rapidly in this field. 

One of the most potent forces for mak- 
ing the supply of community facilities 
meet the demand is the National In- 
stitutes of Mental Health. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Robert H. Felix, it has 
encouraged and assisted State and local 
governments to provide for facilities for 
the mentally ill. 

Dr. Felix, incidentally, is one of three 
Kansans—the others being Dr. William 
Menninger and Dr. Karl Bowman—who 
have served as president of the American 
Psychiatric Association. They have also 
been very active in the field of institu- 
tional mental health. 

In discussing these problems, I do not 
believe that a State should become overly 
dependent on Federal assistance for its 
research programs. Federal aid is in- 
tended solely to stimulate the States into 
initiating and conducting their own pro- 
grams. The Federal Government must, 
as always, stand ready to assist when 
asked and needed. But the leadership, 
initiative, and responsibility must rest 
with the States. 

Just as Kansans built strong fences by 
using stone instead of wood many years 
ago—so they have provided a strong 
basis for their mental health programs 
by making them the best staffed in the 
Nation. 

Now the next must be taken—these 
personnel resources must be mobilized 
and expanded to provide community 
mental health services so that every 
citizen can receive psychiatric help when 
and where he needs it. 

Given prompt and adequate treatment, 
as many as 85 percent of our mentally 
ill can achieve partial or total recovery 
within a few months. Denied this care, 
these individuals will be forced out of the 
mainstream of life—causing suffering for 
themselves and their families—a heavy 
financial burden to society—and a need- 
less, tragic waste of human life. 

I feel confident that we who have 
come so far will not stop now. We hold 
the key to progress in the strength of our 
mental health programs—and we cannot 
afford to throw it away. 

Iam delighted that the proposed legis- 
lation which the Senate is considering 
today also deals with another important 
phase of the mental problem, and that is 
the mentally retarded. In Wichita, 
Kans., there is an institution which is 
nationally and internationally known. 
It is the Institute of Logopedics. It was 
established as a part of the Wichita Uni- 
versity on June 1, 1934. It was estab- 
lished as “a nonprofit corporation dedi- 
cated to the alleviation and prevention 
of communicative handicaps.” 

The ever-increasing growth of this in- 
stitution is the result of the dedication 
of Dr. Palmer and his determination to 
be of assistance to those who are afflicted 
with difficulties of speech. The record 
speaks for itself. 
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By 1962, 27,000 individuals had re- 
ceived help from the institution. They 
came to the institute from all 50 States 
and from 15 foreign countries. At the 
present time, approximately 15,000 indi- 
viduals, with all types of communicative 
problems, are enrolled. Five hundred 
of these are at the Wichita Clinic, with 
the rest receiving training at the 21 field 
service centers throughout the State of 
Kansas. 

The Institute of Logopedics is more 
than a treatment center. It is also an 
institution where professional training 
is given. Since 1934, more than 700 stu- 
dents have taken courses in the Depart- 
ment of Logopedics. Over 30 masters 
degrees have been earned since 1944, 
and presently, there are 186 students ma- 
joring in the field of logopedics. 

Graduates from the Department of 
Logopedics are bringing communication 
to persons in 27 States and 4 foreign 
countries. 

It seems to me that such impressive 
statistics prove that the Institute of Lo- 
gopedics is the heart center of efforts in 
the field of communicative rehabilita- 
tion and research. 

I should like to state the reasons for 

designating the Institute of Logopedics 
at Wichita, Kans., as one of the three 
clinical centers for a study of mental re- 
tardation. Let us think now of how the 
institute fits, almost as though created 
role into present administrative plan- 
ning: 
The President has proposed the estab- 
lishment of three clinical research cen- 
ters in mental retardation at a probable 
cost of $2 million each per year, with 
others to be established later. 

There are a number of reasons for 
choosing the institute among the first 
three centers: 

It is centrally located and of easy 
access. 

In its 29 years it has built strong popu- 
lar support. 

In 1962 there were more than 70,000 
individual contributors, as well as many 
nationwide organizations and subsidies 
from the State of Kansas, the city of 
Wichita, and so forth. 

With most centers the program will 
have to be built from near zero. The In- 
stitute of Logopedies is already the larg- 
est center of its kind in clinical work, 
professional preparation, research, and 
residential care. It is, in short, a pro- 
gram already geared to accept the chal- 
lenge. However, it cannot expand these 
areas without long-range, sufficient, and 
adequate program support. 

The Institute of Logopedics has a full 
academic affiliation with the University 
of Wichita as well as an approved affili- 
ation with Michigan State University. 
Formal affiliation is waiting for funding 
support, 

The Institute of Logopedics has the 
wholehearted cooperation of the perti- 
nent specialists in medicine, social wel- 
fare, psychology, and education. 

The large clinical program is already 
established giving adequate material for 
research (about 1,800 at present) and 
complete clinical records of more than 
28,000. 

The President called for the estab- 
lishment of community centers. The 
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Institute of Logopedics has operated such 
centers for other communities since 1936. 
At present 23 such community centers, 
locally supported; are administered by 
the institute. The wealth of practical 
information acquired can be made avail- 
able as the President’s program develops. 

The results of 29 years of clinical 
research almost guarantee that the Insti- 
tute of Logopedics can assure positive 
gains from such a Federal investment. 

The Institute of Logopedics already 
attracts high level investigators. With 
funds assured, the team could be ex- 
panded extremely rapidly. 

The Institute of Logopedics is known 
around the world. Regular scientific 
communications go on steadily with in- 
vestigators from Japan, Korea, the Phil- 
ippines, Malaya, India, Syria, Iran, Tur- 
key, Spain, France, Italy, Russia, Poland, 
England, Australia, Canada, Yugoslavia, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and so forth. 

Again I wish to state that I heartily 
support the proposed legislation. I shall 
look forward to the results, because I 
know the results can be achieved, based 
on the experience in our own State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks an article written 
by Mrs. Roosevelt, after she visited the 
Institute of Logopedics at Wichita, Kans. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A WONDER OF WICHITA 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

New YorK.—A few days ago the wife of 
the head of the University of Wichita, Mrs. 
H. F. Corbin, took me to the Institute of 
Logopedics in Wichita, Kans. Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin F. Palmer are the heads of this proj- 
ect, which was started in 1934 in the Uni- 
versity of Wichita under President W. M. 
Jardine. 

This is a most remarkable institute, de- 
signed to help children and adults handi- 
capped by speech and hearing. In fact, 
anyone who for any reason cannot communi- 
cate through language is welcome. It is 
the largest residential institution of its kind 
in the world. 

There are 160 individual apartments where 
children can live under the care of expertly 
trained house mothers and no house mother 
has more than three children to care for. 
Also, parents may come with their handi- 
capped children and live in one of these 
cottages. 

A vital part of the layout is a central ad- 
ministration and clinic building, where may 
be found the latest equipment. Cooperation 
with the municipal University of Wichita 
is at its best. 

There are 40 acres of ground, so the chil- 
dren can play as if they were at home and 
still get expert training. In 1955 there were 
1,566 cases undergoing rehabilitation, 611 
were dismissed improved and 1,771 were ex- 
amined. Thirty-two States and seven foreign 
countries are represented by those who are 
there for treatment. Wichita was chosen 
for this project because it is geographically 
in the center of our country, but the insti- 
tute provides field services in Maryland, in 
Bedford, N.., and many other cities in 
Kansas, 

This corrective center is organized as a 
nonprofit corporation and chartered under 
the laws of the State of Kansas. Only 1 
out of every 10 cases treated by the institute 
in 1955 paid the full cost of service. The 
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organization depends on support from char- 
itable gifts by individuals, organizations, 
chests, and other special sources. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I apologize to the 
Senator from Kansas for rising a short 
time ago. I had no intention of pre- 
empting the floor. I did not realize that 
he was seeking the floor. 

Second, I share with the Senator his 
approval of the measure, which I believe 
introduces for the first time in the na- 
tional establishment the concept of en- 
lightened treatment as well as the home 
care and community center care treat- 
ment of people who are mentally re- 
tarded or are mental cases. 

The Senator has spoken from his 
experience in Kansas. We in New 
York have made extraordinary progress 
through the excellent work of Dr. Paul 
Hoch, our commissioner of mental hy- 
giene, which has resulted in a complete 
revolution in the administration of our 
mental hospitals, in a complete revision 
downward of the needs and in the esca- 
lated use of mental hospitals, such as, 
for example, in the field of narcotic ad- 
diction. I am most pleased that the bill 
as reported reflects the enlightened view 
that narcotics addiction is a medical, as 
well as penal problem and may be dealt 
with as part of a mental health program. 

Dr. Hoch has conferred with the con- 
sultants of the committee, and he is 
satisfied that the proposed legislation 
recognizes new concepts in the subject 
of mental illness in a most admirable 
way, and that it will help States which 
are advanced in their programs, such 
as is the case in the State of New York. 

This is only a part of the program. 
There are problems of research and 
there are problems of hospital construc- 
tion. Also, there are still many patients 
who must be confined, notwithstanding 
the admirable thrust of the proposed leg- 
islation. However, this is an excellent 
program. I join with the Senator in 
expressing my gratification for it. 

As I shall be differing with the chair- 
man, Senator HILL, in one apsect of this 
bill, I should like to say at this time, 
rather than later, that in his leadership 
in the health field, of which this is 
another example of so many milestones 
and sources of tremendous gratification 
for those who serve with him, he gives 
understanding and added support and 
inspired leadership. I join with many of 
my colleagues in the Senate who have 
lauded him today for his leadership in 
bringing the bill to its present status on 
the floor. I pay my tribute to him and 
give recognition to the bill as reflecting 
a concept of the subject of mental ill- 
ness that will be helpful, in the light of 
the pioneering experience in my own 
State, of our legislature, Governor Rock- 
efeller, and Dr, Hoch, with this concept. 

Mr. CARLSON. I very much appre- 
ciate the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from New York, who has been 
greatly interested in this field for many 
years, and for his report on the progress 
that is being made in New York. I have 
been familiar with it for some time. I 
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share with him the view that the pro- 
posed legislation, as it is approved, will 
be in conjunction with the splendid State 
programs, and not a program on top of 
another program, which I understand is 
one of the problems of the policy that is 
involved. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question, so 
that I may address a question to him or 
to the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. CARLSON. I suggest that the 
Senator address the question to the 
chairman. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. I should like to 
preface it by saying that, like the Sen- 
ator from New York, I am very much 
interested in this problem. As Governor 
of my State, I knew what work was done 
in our mental hospitals, how we wanted 
to increase our facilities, and how im- 
portant it is to help retarded children 
and young people to have proper train- 
ing, and to have the teachers that will 
help the younger people, so that they will 
not become hospital cases. 

At the time I was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, I believe there was a greater 
amount of activity in the field of mental 
health than was true of any other State 
of the Union, with respect to the propor- 
tion of people in our hospitals who were 
receiving mental care. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator will recall 
that in 1955 Congress passed an act 
establishing the National Mental Health 
Commission. Dr. Jack Ewalt, Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Health, was 
selected to be the director of that study. 
He was the man more responsible than 
anyone else for the study that was made. 

The purpose of the bill is to carry out 
in large measure the recommendations of 
the Commission of which Dr. Ewalt was 
the leading spirit. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Fundamentally, 
the purpose of the bill is to train teachers 
to stimulate activity among retarded 
children, and also to assist in hospital 
construction. My question of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama is: Does the bill re- 
quire the Federal Government, with re- 
spect to anything it does in this field in 
a State, to go through the proper State 
authorities and receive their approval? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. The States 
would make their plans, and the funds 
would go to the States. An exception is 
made in the field of research, in which 
funds can be granted to universities or 
schools, such as the Harvard Medical 
School, to conduct research. But the 
funds for the construction of community 
mental health centers would be admin- 
istered by the States. The funds would 
go to the States and be administered by 
the States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If a town in 
Massachusetts—my own town would be 
too small, so I will take as an example 
a larger town, such as Brookline or 
Wellesley—desired to form a center, 
would the town first have to receive the 
approval of the State? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; it would have to pro- 
ceed through the State authorities. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the State au- 
thorities decided that the community was 
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not fitted for the program, in one way 
or another, the Federal Government 
could not go over the head of the State 
government? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct; the Fed- 
eral Government could not go over the 
head of the State. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So primarily 
the bill would provide assistance to the 
States, to be administered through the 
States, for mental health activities, in 
accordance with the methods which are 
provided in the bill? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Alabama for his explana- 
tion. We in Massachusetts have been 
intensely interested in the subject. We 
have some very able medical people who 
are taking a great interest in the sub- 
ject. I am glad that the Senator from 
Alabama feels that they have been 
helpful. 

Mr. HILL. They have been helpful, 
just as Dr. Ewalt was most helpful in the 
great work of establishment of the 
Mental Health Commission. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the transcript of 
the hearings, is there any discussion 
showing the extent to which receiving 
hospitals have been established in the 
various States? By “receiving hospitals” 
I mean quarters in which staff is pro- 
vided to enable persons having retarded 
mentality to receive treatment, without 
being institutionalized in State or public 
residential facilities. 

Mr. HILL. One of the main purposes 
of the bill is to provide centers for the 
mentally retarded and mentally ill, so 
that such persons may be treated in the 
centers, so far as possible, and thus be 
patients under normal living conditions. 
If possible, they might live in their own 
homes, with their families, in normal sur- 
roundings, and might be treated by psy- 
chiatrists in the community, perhaps 
even by general practitioners who have 
taken the same course and are familiar 
with the practice and methods of treat- 
ment. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Do the hearings con- 
tain any testimony showing the extent to 
which mental health centers have been 
established? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. Earlier in my re- 
marks I cited what had been done in the 
State of Georgia, where four such cen- 
ters have been established. Of some 
1,800 patients who went to the centers, 
only 7 percent, or 126, had subsequently 
to be transferred to the State mental 
hospital, In other words, of 1,800 men- 
tal patients, 93 percent received their 
treatment in a center or hospital and did 
not have to be transferred, as would have 
been done in the old days, to the State 
mental hospital. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. While I was Gover- 
nor, nine receiving hospitals were estab- 
lished in Ohio. They were staffed with 
experts. The patient could go to the 
hospital each day or could remain for a 
brief period to be treated, without being 
institutionalized. 
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Is there in the hearings—I have not 
had a chance to study them fully—a tab- 
ulation of what has been done by the 
individual States? 

Mr. HILL. There is no overall tabu- 
lation showing what has been done by 
each of the 50 States. However, in the 
testimony are a number of citations that 
this practice has been followed by the 
State of Georgia, or that something else 
has been done by another State, or an- 
other practice followed by another State. 
But the hearings do not contain an over- 
all tabulation, showing State by State 
what may have been done in each par- 
ticular State. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am not making this 
statement as a boast, but I know that at 
the end of 1956, Ohio had nine such cen- 
ters. The same kind of success that has 
been achieved in Georgia has also been 
achieved by the heads of hospitals in 
Ohio. 

Mr. HILL, The Senator has stated 
that the nine centers in Ohio were estab- 
lished while he was the Governor. I con- 
gratulate him on the establishment of 
those centers. He can be very proud 
that they were established when he was 
the head of his State. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator; 
but that is not the point I am trying to 
make. The point I wish to make is that 
there is at present an ability in many 
States to do this work through their own 
financing, without having a new, expen- 
sive program established by the Federal 
Government. What is the testimony on 
the subject of the ability of the States to 
do this work? 

Mr. HILL. There is a considerable 
amount of testimony to that effect, and 
it includes a statement by the American 
Medical Association. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I saw that state- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL. The testimony is to the 
effect that there is a need for Federal, 
State, and local financing—all three— 
to solve the problem. A considerable 
amount of such testimony appears 
throughout the hearings, not only from 
the American Medical Association, but 
also from many other organizations and 
associations, and also a number of in- 
dividual witnesses who appeared before 
the committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Quite an array of 
agencies testified in support of the pro- 
posal. At the moment, I am looking at 
page 16 of the report. In the course of 
10 years, the program now envisioned 
vorid cost a grand total of $848.5 mil- 
ion. 

Mr. HILL. That would include funds 
for the rehabilitation of the mentally 
retarded and for mental health cen- 
ters; also grants for the training of 
teachers of the handicapped, and re- 
search and administration for handi- 
capped children. 

Today we have a program for the 
training of these teachers; but this bill 
extends, and in some respects, expands 
that program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For 1964, the first 
year, the total cost will be $24,500,000, 
will it? 

Mr, HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So the beginning will 
be rather mild. In 1965 the total cost 
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will increase to $77 million; in 1966, $110 
million; in 1967, $130 million; and in 
1968, $186 million? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; and then, as the 
Senator from Ohio will observe, it will 
taper down, until, in the 10th year, it 
will be only $18 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How will that hap- 
pen? I cannot visualize a sudden 
drop—by half—in the cost, in 1969. 

Mr. HILL. But after the centers are 
built, they will last much longer than 
5 or 10 years. In short, once they are 
built, they will not have to be built 
again. The last year the Senator from 
Ohio has mentioned will be the end of 
that construction period. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So it is anticipated 
that thereafter the need will drop? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. That is 
the end of the construction authorized 
by the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I hope that is the 
case, but I have grave doubts of it. 
That would be quite contrary to any 
experience I have had. According to 
my experience, once the Federal Gov- 
ernment begins to spend, there is never 
a diminution. 

Mr. HILL. I hope my distinguished 
friend and I will both be here, serving 
together, to see that drop occur. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAYH 
rim chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 47, 
at the end of the bill, it is proposed to 
add the following new section: 

Sec. 408. No part of the funds authorized 
under this Act shall be paid to any State in 
which the participants in, or beneficiaries of, 
the State programs are segregated, or other- 
wise discriminated against, on account of 
race, creed, or color. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the amendment on behalf of myself, 
Senator KEATING, Senator BEALL, Senator 
Scorr, and Senator Case. 

Mr, President, there is a unique reason 
for offering this so-called antisegrega- 
tion amendment to this bill; and before 
I argue the merits of the measure, I wish 
to make a brief explanation. 

Mr. President, in connection with 
these matters, I believe one is always 
faced with a heartbreaking decision, as 
to whether to offer such an amendment, 
and especially in this case, inasmuch as 
we favor this bill so strongly. Hereto- 
fore my tendency has been to avoid of- 
fering such an amendment if I could 
avoid doing so; and I have offered very 
few amendments of this type to other 
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bills, notwithstanding my well-known 
views on this issue. 

I have tried, rather, to obtain assur- 
ances from the Government departments 
that their administration of these laws 
will be in accordance with the dictates 
of the Constitution; and when this meas- 
ure was being reported, I announced to 
the committee—of which I am a mem- 
ber, and I have sought to do so since 
then, that I would attempt to obtain 
such assurances from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. How- 
ever, up to this very moment I have not 
received them, although I have been 
waiting for them all day. I am not find- 
ing fault with him or with anyone else; 
Iam merely stating the fact that no such 
assurances have been forthcoming. That 
situation gives me no alternative but to 
offer this amendment. 

The question may be asked, Why is 
the amendment offered to this bill, al- 
though it was not offered to other bills— 
for example, to the feed grains bill. Well, 
Mr. President, the amendment happens 
to be uniquely germane to this bill, be- 
cause if this program is handled under 
present practices, in a number of the 
Southern States there will actually be 
segregation in connection with the pro- 
gram, since in a number of the Southern 
States segregation in hospitals is the ac- 
cepted practice, even though it should 
not be. Two cases are now in the proc- 
ess of litigation. Both of them are in 
North Carolina, I believe. In those cases 
the Attorney General has sought to in- 
tervene, or has already intervened, in 
questioning the practice of segregation 
in two hospitals—in the Cone Hospital 
and in the Wesley-Long Hospital, in 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Mr. President, in the law which ap- 
plies in this situation, there is a peculiar 
anachronism. The Hill-Burton Act, 
which provides Federal Government aid 
for the construction of hospitals, and 
under which a great many hospitals 
have been built, actually permits, in so 
many words, the practice of segregation 
on the basis of the separate-but-equal- 
facilities theory—in other words, to the 
extent of having separate Negro hospi- 
tals and separate white hospitals. In 
that connection, the attempts to end 
segregation have been frustrated, and 
they always will be. 

Indeed, Mr. President, in his civil 
rights message to Congress, President 
Kennedy called attention to the sepa- 
rate-but-equal provisions of the Morrill 
Land Grant College Acts; but he said 
nothing whatever about the separate- 
but-equal provisions, which are so in- 
humane, in connection with the Hill- 
Burton Act. However, Mr. President, 
not only is segregation on the basis of 
color practiced in hospitals, but sick 
persons have been denied treatment be- 
cause they have gone to the wrong hos- 
pital—in other words, because a white 
person has gone to a Negro hospital, or 
because a Negro has gone to a white 
hospital; and there is a famous play, to 
which I referred some time ago,—it is 
entitled “The Case of Bessie Smith”— 
which is based on a case in which a Ne- 
gro woman died because she was shunted 
from a white hospital to a Negro 
hospital. 
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Mr. President, that provision is in 
the law. It is not a matter of my imagi- 
nation. The provision is not only in the 
law but is also in the regulations. I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to the 
fact that the regulations of the Public 
Health Service allow separate but equal 
facilities in respect to hospitals. That 
is the terms of the law under which the 
Service functions. That is section 53.112 
of the PHS regulations. 

It seems to me that under such cir- 
cumstances, when a new program is 
starting, we should examine that fea- 
ture. The mental health program is 
new. It is not something that has been 
in progress, funds for the continuation 
of which are being appropriated. It is 
a brandnew program—intelligent, en- 
lightened on the part of the United 
States—but completely blind in terms of 
color. 

When Justice Harlan said in his dis- 
sent in Plessy against Ferguson in 1896 
that the Constitution is colorblind, he 
could have been referring exactly and 
specifically to these cases of hospitals. 
How derelict I—and all of us here—would 
be in our duty if, at a time when civil 
rights and race relations are so incendi- 
ary, we did not act to correct the evil. 
Many of us deeply believe that race rela- 
tions are so incendiary, and violence, 
frustration, and despair exist because 
we do not give tongue to every man's 
grievances. That is what Negroes want. 
They desire an opportunity to find some 
forum in which they can have their 
grievances redressed. I feel that that 
forum should be the courts. For many 
years, I have fought for a part III 
provision. 

It now appears to me that many 
others, including the President, may very 
well be coming around to the same view. 
Be that as it may, how could we, with 
equanimity, pass a bill establishing a 
new health program, with full knowl- 
edge in advance that it would be admin- 
istered in a segregated way? The pat- 
tern of segregation extends not only to 
the patients in hospitals, but to Negro 
doctors and nurses as well. 

Some time ago I had printed in the 
Recorp figures which showed that, with 
relation to the proportion of the white 
population who are physicians, the 
Negro population comes up to that num- 
ber to the extent of one-fifth. In other 
words, there are one-fifth as many 
Negro doctors in proportion to the Negro 
population, as white doctors. Why? 
Because so many doors are closed to 
them. I adduced the testimony of medi- 
cal school deans and others on that 
score. 

The bill deals not only with commu- 
nity health centers but also with staff. 
We have the right to feel that staffing 
will not be segregated, and that staffing 
will not result in discrimination. How 
can we, circa 1963, knowing full well the 
absolutely steely-faced attitude with re- 
spect to segregation that exists in a 
number of our Southern States, volun- 
tarily make available to them a new 
program with new Federal money which 
we know, when we make the program 
available, will be segregated? 

Mr. President, I cannot see how we 
could do it. I have no desire to inter- 
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fere with the proposed legislation. I 
favor it with the greatest enthusiasm. 
But in the absence of any acknowledg- 
ment as to how it will be administered 
by those charged with its administra- 
tion, I do not see how the path of duty 
leads in any other way but to try to 
take some precaution in the legislation 
itself that the Constitution will be ob- 
served. 

Since I consider the subject of such 
great interest, I have been browsing 
through the briefs of the Department 
of Justice in seeking to intervene in the 
North Carolina cases with respect to the 
desegregation of hospitals. It is very 
interesting to observe what the Depart- 
ment of Justice, this great arm of our 
Government, says in its own brief. I 
should like to read it, speaking of the 
separate-but-equal provision of the 
Hill-Burton Act: 

First, section 291e (f) of title 42 is, on its 
face, violative of the Constitution. That 
our Constitution prohibits the utilization of 
race as a yardstick in any type of govern- 
mental activity is now too well established 
to be questioned. Racial classifications are 
“obviously irrelevant and invidious.” This 
principle was succinctly stated by Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan, dissenting in Plessy v. Ferguson, 
163 U.S. 537, 559 (1896): 

“Our Constitution is color-blind, and 
neither knows nor tolerates classes among 
citizens. * * * The law regards man as 
man, and takes no account of his surround- 
ings or of his color when his civil rights as 
guaranteed by the supreme law of the land 
are involved.” 

Second, the Hill-Burton Act expressly 
sanctions racial discrimination by State- 
connected institutions. It is now beyond 
question that racial discrimination by a 
State runs afoul of the Constitution since, 
“for a State to place its authority behind 
discriminatory treatment based solely on 
color is indubitably a denial by a State of 
the equal protection of the laws, in violation 
of the 14th amendment.” Nevertheless, de- 
spite this clear principle, under the act, the 
States are expressly authorized to devise 
hospital construction programs that provide 
separate facilities for the races. The State 
program must be approved by the Surgeon 
General and he must determine whether the 
State properly has applied the separate-but- 
equal formula. In effect, therefore, the 
Federal Government takes a very direct part 
in cooperating with the States in the ef- 
fectuation of a separate-but-equal hospital 
program. This is State sponsored racial 
discrimination with a Federal imprimatur. 


I am the first to state the reluctance 
which people like myself feel. We are 
ardent advocates of the more enlight- 
ened approaches to health and problems 
in other fields. But at one and the same 
time we are also deeply convinced that 
segregation in our country is immoral as 
well as against the Constitution. The 
program contains within it the seeds of 
grave danger of a national conflagration. 
We have already begun to see evidence of 
it. The situation which will eventuate 
is freely predicted—and I have predicted 
it myself on the floor of the Senate for 
many years. 

We will have such despair and frustra- 
tion that it will lead to outbreaks of 
violence, not only in the South, but in 
other places as well. 

I ask Senators to think of the material 
that is available, the tinderbox which is 
present in the cities of the North—New 
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York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. The least we 
can do is not to divert our gaze from 
what is staring us in the face. 

It is almost sardonic that we are so 
ready to debate at the greatest length 
the debt ceiling or some other issue which 
is admittedly important, while we sedu- 
lously try to put out of our minds and 
avoid on the Senate floor the fact that 
the country is burning because 10 per- 
cent of its population cannot have 
changed the status to which it has been 
sentenced for so many years by the 
majority in so many sections of the 
country. 

So notwithstanding every effort to have 
the law amended, it continues to per- 
petuate the situation. We are asked to 
establish a brand new program, namely, 
the mental health program. Yet when 
it is launched from here, it will be oper- 
ated on a segregated basis. Before the 
committee we have shown good faith; be- 
fore the governmental department in- 
volved we have asked some assurance 
that segregation would not be followed in 
extending new programs to States that 
would use them in a manner violative 
of the Constitution. I do not see how 
plain decency and common dignity could 
dictate any other course but to propose 
the amendment which I have offered, 
that being the only way, apparently, in 
which a matter of that character can be 
reached. 

I am well aware of the fact that the 
majority leader or someone else on the 
majority side—perhaps someone on the 
minority side, for all I know—will move 
to table the amendment. I am well 
aware of the fact that there is great 
danger that it may be tabled. But this 
is not a battle. This is a war. If we do 
not wage it on the moral and legal side, 
as people like myself are trying to wage it 
on the floor of the Senate, including the 
majority leader, who feels just as I do 
about it, there comes a time when we 
must draw a balance of convenience: 
Will I support the bill at the risk of sub- 
versing my conscience, or will I, at long 
last, call a halt and say, “This is the end. 
I cannot be bought in this way any more. 
Let us have a showndown on the issue.” 

I deeply feel that whatever may hap- 
pen on the motion to table—I hope that 
it is defeated, and there is a good pros- 
pect that it may be—it is nevertheless 
one of the steps which must be taken. 

The point of view in this case is right 
because of the provision of the law and 
because we know what will happen. The 
bill proposes a new program with new 
money, which the States do not have 
now. I think the amendment is not only 
completely justifiable but demanded. 

Senators are faced time and again with 
this issue: Will Senators continue to vote 
to table motions of this kind when there 
is no satisfaction from the Government 
departments concerned, notwithstanding 
the protestations of the President that 
he will not use Federal money and Fed- 
eral power in order to sustain segrega- 
tion, which is against the Constitution? 

The President has made that point 
crystal clear. I think he is very sincere 
about it in his heart. But a policy is 
not practiced until Government depart- 
ments actually do so. In the absence of 
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assurance, the Government departments 
will do it. It leaves us no alternative 
in a proper case. I have given the par- 
ticular reasons why in this particular 
case there is a proper case to move in 
the manner in which I have moved. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I commend my col- 
league for the action which he tried to 
take in the committee and the action 
he has taken here. 

With the passage of this bill we will 
inaugurate a progressive new program 
designed to meet the country’s needs in 
the treatment of the mentally ill and 
the mentally retarded. Community cen- 
tered facilities will make these profes- 
sional services available to thousands of 
our citizens who have until now, been 
unable to receive the care and treat- 
ment they need. 

Mental illness and mental retardation, 
like all sickness know no racial barriers, 
and make no economic distinctions. Be- 
cause we want these facilities to be 
available to all Americans without re- 
gard to ability to pay, we have made 
provision in this bill to insure that in- 
digent patients in need of care and treat- 
ment will benefit by its provisions. Be- 
cause I believe strongly that the color 
of a man’s skin should not be a barrier 
to his receiving the best possible treat- 
ment, and because I am convinced that 
we are constitutionally prohibited from 
allocating Federal funds to support 
segregated facilities of any kind, I am 
happy to join with the senior Senator 
from New York in supporting this 
amendment. 

If ever there were a program with re- 
spect to which there should be allowed no 
Federal money for segregated facilities, 
it is in the field of mental illness and 
mental health. Mental illmess and 
mental retardation know no racial bar- 
riers. To allow Federal funds—taken 
out of the pockets and pay envelopes of 
everyone without regard to his race, 
creed, or color—to be expended for 
facilities to be operated for the benefit of 
white citizens only, seems to me to be 
intolerable. 

It is regrettable that assurance could 
not be obtained from those who will ad- 
minister this program that it would 
be administered in a nondiscriminatory 
manner, but in the absence of any such 
assurance it is simple, plain justice under 
the Constitution to pass the amendment. 
I hope sincerely that a motion to table 
it will be defeated, but no matter what 
we do here today, the obligation of those 
charged with executing the laws to abide 
by the Constitution will persist and not 
1 cent of money spent on this impor- 
tant program should be allowed to be 
tarnished by any racist or discriminatory 
standards. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to my colleague [Mr. 
KeatinG] for his remarks along this line. 
He has been a stanch advocate, as well 
as a stanch supporter. 

The interesting thing in the civil rights 
field is how often one is today the leader 
and tomorrow the follower. My col- 
league [Mr. KEATING] has his own bills 
on voting rights and other matters. I 
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have mine. Other Senators who have 
cosponsored this amendment have theirs. 
There is so much to be done in this field 
that there can be no such thing as a 
leader. We all have the responsibility, 
and we are all shouldering that respon- 
sibility. 

I wish to sum up and conclude. I shall 
ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
to table. I have discussed that subject 
with the majority leader, who has gra- 
ciously assured me that there will be no 
problem on that score. 

I should like to make it very clear that 
in presenting this amendment I do not 
undertake any obligation to present such 
an amendment with respect to every bill. 
I have no such idea in mind. I feel that 
when there is a specific situation as clear 
as this, which spells out the demand for 
an approach of this character, it must be 
made, and the weight of responsibility 
tips in favor of making it, even in the 
face of the argument that it would re- 
sult in jeopardizing the bill. 

Especially is that true when the anach- 
ronism to which I have referred exists in 
the law. Apparently there is no way in 
which it can be taken out of the law be- 
cause of the blockade in this Chamber— 
so far, at least—in this session of Con- 
gress on civil rights legislation. 

Also, I am very well aware that there 
are problems with respect to rule XXII 
and with respect to cloture. I am very 
well aware of the fact that we failed in 
trying to do anything about changing 
rule XXII. Whatever may be argued 
about tactics, the fundamental point was 
that a majority of the membership of 
this body could be and was frustrated in 
respect to an effort to change rule XXII. 
That action has been made to stick, so 
far. I emphasize those words “so far.” 

As there was a revulsion in the coun- 
try—as there is now, among people who 
never heard about civil rights and were 
not concerned about Negroes, but are 
deeply concerned about public order and 
public tranquility—I predict that the 
same thing will happen in Congress if 
this issue is pressed hard enough. This 
is one step in the process. All of us will 
come to a realization of the damaging 
effect upon our Nation and upon its 
fabric. 

I have not discussed today—it is so 
well known it almost does not need dis- 
cussion—how the situation in Birming- 
ham has been utilized to the full, with 
every note played upon it to damage us 
in the eyes of the people of the world— 
in the eyes of the 2 billion people of the 
countries of Asia and Africa, and of all 
free countries. It hits hard and it is felt, 
as an effective punch is felt when it is 
landed in a boxing match. We had bet- 
ter understand that it will. We are 
paying a tremendous price economically, 
morally, constitutionally, and interna- 
tionally for segregation and its tolera- 
tion in our country. 

I think the struggle must be pressed. 
I think this is the time to press it. I 
deeply believe that this body will be 
aroused. There has been a majority for 
cloture before. I predict that the next 
time the question really comes up in a 
major way—even, perhaps, on the 
amendment, if the motion to table is 
defeated—the Senate will vote for clo- 
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ture on a civil rights measure. Once 
that is done, the tremendous dam which 
has held back our country for so long 
will have been broken. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I join the Senator 
from New York in support of the amend- 
ment. If local and State governments 
are to ask the Federal Government for 
money by way of gift, those governmen- 
tal units should be prepared to accept 
the condition that there must be equality 
of treatment and consideration for all 
citizens in the management of the facil- 
ities which are to be built with Federal 
money. If people come to the Federal 
Government asking for aid of the type 
contemplated under the bill, on the 
basis that there shall be accorded to all 
citizens in the United States, whether 
they come from the wealthy or the poor 
areas, equality of treatment in the pro- 
curement of ministrations to physical 
deficiencies or to mental deficiencies— 
if that is the theory under which the 
moneys are allocated—then it becomes 
inescapable that from every standpoint 
equality of treatment should be ac- 
corded to every citizen within the coun- 
try. 

I will not subscribe to the proposition 
that the principle shall be applied in one 
instance and not in others. If there is 
to be equality of treatment in every 
State in the Union on the basis of the 
right to have Federal moneys expended 
in treating mental illness, it follows, as 
the day follows the night, that the same 
equality of treatment should be accord- 
ed, regardless of race, color, or creed. 

I commend the Senator from New 
York for the sponsorship of the amend- 
ment, and I will support him on it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore I make a motion to table the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York, I wish to say that 
personally I am in full accord with what 
he seeks to do, but I also wish to see a 
bill passed, and I know that if the 
amendment is not tabled no bill will be 
passed. I make this not in the form 
an explanation, but I state it as a 

act. 

I move that the amendment of the 
Senator from New York be tabled; and 
on that motion I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the yeas and nays be ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none; 
and, without objection, the yeas and 
nays are ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to notify Senators that I shall ask 
for the yeas and nays on the question of 
passage of the bill. In the meantime, 
if I may, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana 
Mr. MANSFIELD] to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York {Mr. Javits]. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. EDMONDSON (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the Junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lonc]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SYMINGTON (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have 
a pair pair with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NELSON (after having voted in 
the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartny]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee], the Senator from Oregon 
Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
are absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] is paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
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Rhode Island would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Missouri would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado | Mr. AtLorr], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER 
and Mr. Morton], the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Fonc], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucne.], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. MECHEM], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 27, as follows: 


No. 97 Leg.] 
YEAS—43 
Anderson Humphrey Moss 
Bartlett Jackson Muskie 
Bayh Johnston Pell 
Bible Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Brewster Kefauver Robertson 
Burdick Kennedy Russell 
Byrd, W. Va Magnuson Smathers 
Cannon Mansfield Sparkman 
h McClellan Stennis 
Fulbright McGovern Thurmond 
re McIntyre Williams, Del 
Gruening McNamara Yarborough 
Hayden Metcalf Young, N. Dak 
Hill Monroney 
Holland orse 
NAYS—27 
Aiken Goldwater Pearson 
Bennett Hart Prouty 
ees Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Carlson Hruska Randolph 
Javits Saltonstall 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Scott 
Curtis Keating Simpson 
Dirksen Lausche Smith 
Dominick Mundt Williams, N.J. 
NOT VOTING—30 
Allott Engle Mechem 
Beall Ervin Miller 
Byrd, Va Fong Morton 
Clark Hartke Nelson 
Cooper Inouye Neuberger 
d Kuchel Pastore 
Douglas Long, Mo Symington 
Eastland Long, La. Talmadge 
Edmondson McCarthy Tower 
Ellender Young, Ohio 


So Mr. MANSFIELD’s motion to lay on 
the table the amendment of Mr. Javits 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If no amend- 
ment is to be proposed, the question is 
on the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate has before it in S. 1576 a bill that 
can fairly be described as “a bold new ap- 
proach” to mental illness. These words 
of President Kennedy accurately reflect 
the spirit in which it is proposed to use 
Federal funds for the construction and 
staffing of new community mental health 
centers. The bill, so bright with promise, 
is aimed at one of the most persistent and 
most tragic evils in our Nation. 
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Mental illness is an affliction far more 
widespread than is commonly realized. 
It has been estimated that one American 
in 10 will spend some portion of his life 
in a mental institution. At present 600,- 
000 people are in institutions for the 
mentally ill, and the proportion requir- 
ing some form of treatment is much 
higher. Approximately half of the hos- 
pital beds in the United States are oc- 
cupied by mental patients. Many have 
not left the walls of an institution for 10 
years and more; many face the prospect 
of confinement for life for causes beyond 
their control. Service and maintenance 
of the mental ill—often at an abys- 
mally low level—require a direct public 
outlay of $1.8 billion a year. No one has 
calculated the costs in welfare and in 
wasted human resources of mental ill- 
ness. No one can calculate the personal 
suffering involved. 

These are the available figures. As 
anyone who has visited a mental institu- 
tion can testify, they do not—and can- 
not—convey the tragic impact of ac- 
tually witnessing human beings who have 
been robbed of the most distinctive and 
precious traits of humanity. Yet it is 
the lack of visibility of mental illness 
the fear and superstition, the secrecy and 
suppression that still surrounds it—that 
is at the root of our failure as a Nation 
to launch the same attack on this prob- 
lem that we have conducted for years on 
the infirmities of the body. 

Why so outmoded a distinction has 
been so persistently maintained is too 
complex a matter to take up here. The 
saddening and sobering fact is that in 
many instances we have scarcely pro- 
gressed beyond the Victorian practice of 
shutting mentally disturbed members of 
the family up in the garret. Secretary 
Celebrezze has pointed out that for lack 
of funds our State mental hospitals have 
by and large been “institutions for quar- 
antining the mentally ill, not for treating 
them.” And while much progress has 
been made in recent years, the appalling 
conditions of quarantine in many insti- 
tutions is such—as was made clear in 
testimony before the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee—as to make appro- 
priate on their doors the same inscrip- 
tion as appeared above the gate to 
Dante’s Inferno: “Abandon hope, all ye 
who enter here.” 

This situation should be intolerable in 
so wealthy and powerful a nation, It 
should be regarded as particularly in- 
tolerable because a relatively small ex- 
penditure in this field can bring such 
large returns. Two out of three schizo- 
phrenics—the largest category of the 
mentally ill—can be treated and released 
within 6 months; yet under conditions 
that prevail today the average stay for 
schizophrenia is 11 years. Use of modern 
techniques has made possible in 11 States 
the discharge of 7 out of 10 schizophrenia 
patients within 9 months of admittance; 
yet 45 percent of the inmates of insti- 
tutions throughout the country have 
been hospitalized continuously for 10 
years or more. 

When we refiect that the incidence of 
mental illness is particularly severe in 
the early years of life, and that a signifi- 
cant proportion of the remaining victims 
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are among our most gifted and sensitive 
citizens, we should readily be able to 
reach agreement to delay no longer in 
the search for measures to speed the 
treatment of the mentally ill. 

Such measures are contained in the 
bill before us. The principal section au- 
thorizes grants for the construction of 
comprehensive but flexible treatment 
centers where physicians, psychiatrists, 
and other medical specialists can use 
their varied talents to combat mental 
illness. Short-term project grants would 
also be available to cover the costs of 
building up an initial professional staff 
to participate in the care and treatment 
of mental patients. Such community 
centers, far from being mere quarantine 
devices to screen the mentally ill from 
the general public, would offer real hope 
of mobilizing existing knowledge to com- 
bat the illness and discharge the patient. 
Other sections of the bill provide for 
meeting the imperative need for im- 
proved quality of care in existing State 
mental institutions and for overcoming 
the desperate shortage of trained man- 
power in the field of mental health. 

Mr. President, mental illness has no 
respect for income or social class. It can 
strike in rural regions as readily as in 
the city, in the poorest States as well as 
in the richest. Not one person appeared 
before the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee to deny the necessity for Fed- 
eral support of a new mental health pro- 
gram. I hope that my colleagues will 
join me in accepting this clear respon- 
sibility. I respectfully urge prompt pas- 
sage of this measure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douvctas], the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDÐDER], the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Hawaii [ Mr. 
Inouye], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE!] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EAsTLAND], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
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Ervin], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
InovyE], the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Lone], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], 
the Senators from Kentucky IMr. 
Cooper and Mr. Morton], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHEL], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ME- 
CHEM], the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MIL- 
LER], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Ku- 
CHEL], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Mecuem], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nay 1, as follows: 


{No. 98 Leg.] 
YEAS—72 
Alken Hickenlooper Mundt 
Anderson Hill Muskie 
Bartlett Holland Nelson 
Bayh Hruska Pearson 
Bennett Humphrey Pell 
Bible ackson Prouty 
Boggs Javits Proxmire 
Brewster Johnston Randolph 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho R 
Cannon Keating Saltonstall 
Carison Kefauver Scott 
Case Kennedy Simpson 
Church Lausche Smathers 
Cotton Magnuson Smith 
Dirksen Mansfield Sparkman 
Dominick McClellan Stennis 
Edmondson McGovern Symington 
Ful t McIntyre Thurmond 
Goldwater McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Gore Metcalf Williams, Del 
Gruening Monroney Yarborough 
Hart Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden Young, Ohio 
NAY—1 
Curtis 
NOT VOTING—27 
Allott Engle McGee 
Beail Ervin Mechem 
Byrd, Va Fong Miller 
Clark Hartke Morton 
Cooper Inouye Neuberger 
Dod Kuchel Pastore 
Do Long, Mo. Robertson 
Eastland Long, La. Talmadge 
Ellender McCarthy Tower 


So the bill (S. 1576) was passed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Senate bill, as passed, be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
action taken today by the Senate in pass- 
ing the bill (S. 1576) to provide assist- 
ance in combating mental retardation 
through grants for construction of 
research centers and grants for facilities 
for the mentally retarded and assistance 
in improving mental health through 
grants for construction and initial staff- 
ing of community mental health centers 
is, in my opinion, one of the most impor- 
tant actions taken by any Congress in 
the history of our country. 

This action and the bill itself are 
based upon the Mental Health Study Act 
of 1955, which directed the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health, 
under grants, administered by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, to 
analyze and evaluate the needs and 
resources of the mentally ill people of 
America and to make recommendations 
for the national mental health program. 

The report is available, and is based on 
the recommendations made to the ad- 
ministration under the authorship and 
sponsorship of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

I ask unanimous consent that imme- 
diately prior to the vote on Senate bill 
1576 there be printed in the RECORD a 
digest of the final report of the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health, established under the Mental 
Health Study Act of 1955. 

There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACTION FOR MENTAL HEALTH—DIGEST OF FINAL 
REPORT oF JOINT COMMISSION ON MENTAL 
ILLNESS AND HEALTH 
The Mental Health Study Act of 1955 di- 

rected the Joint Commission on Mental Il- 
ness and Health, under grants administered 
by the National Institute of Mental Health, 
to analyze and evaluate the needs and re- 
sources of the mentally ill people of America 
and make recommendations for the national 
mental health program. 

The purpose of this final report is to arrive 
at a program that would approach adequacy 
in meeting the needs of the mentally ill—to 
develop a plan of action, in other words, that 
would satisfy us that we are doing the best 
we can toward their recovery. 

The latter is not at present the case. We 
have not been able to do our best for the 
mentally ill to date, nor have we been able 
to make it wholly clear what keeps us from 
doing so, Attempts to provide more hu- 
mane care for the mentally ill and transform 
insane asylums into hospitals and clinics 
true to the healing purpose of medicine have 
occurred periodically during the last two 
centuries. While each reform appears to 
have gained sufficient ground to give its sup- 
porters some sense of progress, each has 
been rather quickly followed by backsliding, 
loss of professional momentum, and public 
indifference. 

Even if we can find the road to a sub- 
stantial reduction in the human and eco- 
nomic problems of mental illness, we are 
obliged to remain in full view of certain 
intervening observations that provide little 
cause for hope except as we can dispose of 
them. We must note, for instance, the cu- 
rious blindness of the public as a whole 
and of psychiatry itself to what in reality 
would be required to fulfill the well pub- 
licized demand that millions of mentally 
ill shall have sufficient help in overcoming 
the disturbances that destroy their self- 
respect and social usefulness, 
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Further, we must rise above our self- 
preservative functions as members of differ- 
ent professions, social classes, and economic 
philosophies and illuminate the means of 
working together out of mutual respect for 
our fellow man. We each have a responsi- 
bility that is common to all—our responsi- 
bility as citizens of a democratic nation 
founded out of faith in the uniqueness, in- 
tegrity and dignity of human life. 

WHY HAS CARE OF THE MENTALLY ILL LAGGED? 

The U.S. Congress, in the last 10 years, has 
given the American public a working dem- 
onstration of a new willingness to accept 
leadership and responsibility in active ef- 
forts to help citizens who are threatened by 
mental illness. The Federal Government's 
chief exemplifications of this demonstration 
may be found in the program of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health and the 
Veterans’ Administration. The good exam- 
ple has been followed in the efforts of State 
legislatures, Governors, and their public 
health, mental health, and public welfare 
agencies in many States. 

It is tempting to congratulate ourselves 
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in the beneficial effects of the new drugs. 
But the demand for public mental health 
services is still largely unmet, despite the 
gains. 

One of the most revealing findings of our 
mental health study is that comparatively 
few of 277 State hospitals—probably no more 
than 20 percent—have participated in inno- 
vations designed to make them therapeutic, 
as contrasted to custodial, institutions. Our 
information leads us to believe that more 
than half of the patients in most State 
hospitals receive no active treatment of any 
kind designed to improve their mental con- 
dition. This is the core problem and un- 
finished business of mental health. Eight of 
every ten mental hospital patients are in 
State institutions. These hospitals carry a 
daily load of more than 540,000 patients, and 
look after nearly a million in a year’s time. 

Commonly, a clearly defined, well estab- 
lished public demand and need for a particu- 
lar health program is sufficient to stimulate 
aggressive public action toward its support 
and progressive steps to organize whatever 
high-quality facilities may be needed. Quick 
responsiveness in meeting the demand is not 
characteristic in the mental illness field, how- 
ever. 
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Mental illness, commonly regarded as 
America’s No. 1 health problem, ranked 
fourth in the categorical interests of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health in 1950, as meas- 
ured by dollars spent; by 1960, it had risen 
to second, behind cancer (see table 1). The 
gains of the voluntary campaign have not 
been commensurate, however. Voluntary 
mental health funds ranked eighth at the 
beginning and seventh at the end of the 
period, and were eighth in grand total, as 
shown in table 2. 

Over a 10-year period, poliomyelitis had 
the greatest public appeal, followed by tuber- 
culosis, cancer, heart disease, crippled chil- 
dren, cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy, and 
mental health, in that order. 

Despite the repeated snakepit exposés and 
the great amount of attention given to men- 
tal illness by the press, surveys have shown 
that mental illness has had a lower reader 
impact than has heart disease, cancer, or 
polio. 

Despite the big push in recent years to do 
something about major mental illness, the 
average proportion of general State di- 
tures and of State health expenditures going 
for the care of mental hospital patients ac- 
tually declined. 


TABLE 1.— Total appropriations of Congress for major activities of the National Institutes of Health, 1950-61 


Fiscal year 


Cancer [Mental] Heart 
health 


SSS 
Seed 


General Arthritis Allergy 1! 


In millions of dollars) 


Neurol- Fiseal year 
ogy! 


Cancer 80 55 


Neurol- 


Allergy $ | > 
ogy! 


Heart | General | arthritis 
alth | 


Arthritis, allergy and infectious diseases, neurology and blindness became separate 


categories in 1954. 


Source: DHEW-PHS-NIH Lopatins appropriations by activity, 1950 through 1981. 
From Office of the Director, NIMH. 


Tasix 2.—Total funds raised nationally in 10 leading voluntary health campaigns, 1950-59 1 


{In millions of dollars 

Polio Tubereu- Cancer Heart okt led | Cerebral | Muscular Mental Arthritis | Multiple 

losis hi palsy dystrophy | bealth * sclerosis 
30.8 21.0 13.9 4.1 5.8 1.0 (8) (Q) 0.7 0.18 
33.5 21.7 14.6 5.5 6.1 2.1 9 0. 7 1.0 10 
41.4 23.2 16.4 6. 7 6.7 4.0 0.26 -6 1.0 25 
51.4 23.8 19,8 8.5 7.7 6.4 6 5.7 1.4 -45 

65.0 24.0 21.7 11.3 8.1 8.2 4.0 1. 7 15 +8 

52.5 24.6 24.4 13.6 8. 5 7.5 3.9 24 1. 8 1.3 

51.9 25. 8 27.2 17.5 9.8 8.1 3.0 2.6 2.2 2.0 

44.0 26.3 20. 0 20. 5 10.3 8.4 3.7 3.8 2.4 2. 3 

35.4 26.0 29.7 22.3 10.4 9.2 4.9 4.5 3.0 2.5 

*3L3 26.0 ‘31.0 24.0 10.3 9.5 4.6 65.5 3.6 C) 
437.2 242.4 228.3 | 134.0 7 * 24. 96 22.5 18.6 9. 97 
1 Rough“ 8 3 Information Bureau for (1) National Foun- No a 
dation, Cl be Si pee ion, (3) American Cancer Society, (4) Ameri- Not available, due to merger. 
Satona] Tuba iG) Nattonaf a 3 for he a 8 and Adults, 3 Approximate, 
1 uscular D Association of Estimate. 


© United Cerebra Association, Q M 
(8) National Association for Men Health, (9) Abri s 
Fo (10) National oy Ey aeeng Sclerosis Society. 
2 Figures 1951 and 1952 from National 8 Bureau, for 1953-1959 from 


National Association for Mental Health, 


and Rheumatism 7 Not available, 


TABLE 3.— Movement of patient population in public mental hospitals, United States, 1956-59 


of year. 
employed full time at end of year.. 
ig ve expenditures: 


1956 1957 


194, 497 


5 
153,715 162,753 169, 438 
$663, 280, 934 $731, 875, 462 $805, 861, 786 
$1, 194. 88 „332. 31 $1,475. 26 


Be 


| 
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The quality of care given these patients 
may be judged from the fact that State hos- 
pitals spend an average of $4.44 per patient 
per day compared to $31.16 for community 
general hospitals and $12 or more per patient 
day both for tuberculosis and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration psychiatric hospitals. Likewise, 
State hospitals have the lowest ratio of hos- 
pital personnel to patients, 0.32 per patient 
as compared to 2.1 in community general 
hospitals. 

For the last 4 years, there has been a net 
decrease in the number of patients living 
in State hospitals (see table 3). This trend 
primarily reflected the benefits of tranquiliz- 
ing drugs, the drugs making it possible to 
increase the number of patients who can be 
released from the hospital. However, since 
the number of patients admitted to these 
hospitals has continued to climb, the net 
decrease in the hospitals’ population cannot 
be said to represent a reduction in the men- 
tal illness problem. What has occurred is 
an increase in the turnoyer and a shift in 
the whereabouts of mental patients. More 
are being maintained at home or treated 
elsewhere. 

There are two ways to measure progress: 
from the standpoint of how far we have 
come, or from the standpoint of how far we 
yet have to go. By the first measure, we 
have made progress. By the second measure, 
we have little cause for self-congratulation 
and no cause for relaxation of efforts. 

The first and pivotal question in apprais- 
ing where we now stand and next should go 
is this: Why have our efforts to provide effec- 
tive treatment for the mentally ill lagged 
behind our objectives, behind public demand, 
and behind attacks on other major health 
problems? 


WITH PROPER TREATMENT, THE SCHIZOPHRENIC 
PATIENT HAS THREE-IN-FIVE CHANCE OF LEAD- 
ING A USEFUL LIFE IN THE COMMUNITY 


We began with the statement that we have 
not done as well as we know how for the 
major mentally ill, in terms of humane and 
healing care. This is to say that if all or 
most had the benefit of modern treatment, 
more patients would recover or show im- 
provement. Palpably, if this assumption is 
untrue then we have no immediate incen- 
tive for greater efforts to reduce lag and ac- 
celerate progress. 

Actually, the typical patient with schizo- 
phrenia or other functional psychosis (so 
called because no organic cause is known) 
has a much better outlook than do patients 
with some of the better known chronic de- 
generative diseases, such as cancer of the 
lung or stomach. 

Treatment of mental illness stands on two 
rational pedestals, one social and one medi- 
cal: humanitarianism and science. 

Modern methods of treatment of major 
mental illness seek to systematize and cap- 
italize on a historic trend away from punish- 
ment and toward moral treatment, based on 
humane consideration for the patient as an 
individual and member of society. No longer 
does progressive psychiatry hold with the 
early dictum that “terror acts powerfully on 
the body through the medium of the mind, 
and should be employed in the cure of mad- 
ness.“ We do still see residual manifesta- 
tions of this latter approach in shock treat- 
ments. 

To moral treatment has been added both 
psychotherapeutic and sociological insight 
into how patients may be treated either indi- 
vidually or in groups to bring about solu- 
tions of their problems of living with them- 
selves and with others. To psychotherapy 
and social therapy (the therapeutic com- 
munity) have been added the tranquilizing 
drugs, which may be described as “moral 
treatment in pill form.“ These drugs quiet 
the patient and make him more agreeable 
and easier to work with, In summary of 
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what we know about the treatment of the 
major mental illnesses which fill our public 
mental hospitals, we may say: 

1. The persistent attitude that schizo- 
phrenia is a hopeless, incurable disease re- 
quiring the patient to be removed from 
human society for the rest of his life is 
baseless. 

2. The idea that the patient is totally in- 
sane is likewise without foundation. Med- 
ical psychology has consistently observed 
and generally accepts the fact that functional 
psychosis involves only certain of the com- 
ponents of the personality. The patient is 
sick in some ways and healthy in others. 
Rational treatment directs itself toward sal- 
vaging the healthy and reducing the sick 
parts of the mind, 

3. Human beings regard loss of liberty, 
forcible detention, removal from the com- 
munity, and imprisonment as punishment 
for wrongdoing; the mentally ill are no ex- 
ception. It is generally agreed that the typi- 
cal locked-ward State hospital, centering its 
interest on the physical rather than the 
mental welfare of the patient, increases the 
patient's disability by reinforcing rather than 
counteracting public pressure to reject the 
patient from the community. As the pio- 
neer reformer, Clifford Beers, said, “Madmen 
are too often manmade.” The open hos- 
pital, with unlocked wards, is one antidote 
to this disabling process. Another is treat- 
ment in mental health clinics of patients 
not actually requiring hospitalization. 
Many of the patients in State hospitals do 
not need to be there. 

4. The insistent professional preoccupation 
with cures presents a blind alley. The pres- 
ent state of our scientific knowledge does not 
permit psychiatry as yet to formulate exact 
tests of cure. The outlook for the schizo- 
phrenic, the main source of the long-term 
accumulation of patients in State hospitals, 
is not poor but good under optimum treat- 
ment conditions. He has a one-in-five 
chance of spontaneous recovery without 
systematic treatment. Through proper 
treatment, he has at least a three-in-five 
and perhaps as much as four-in-five chance 
of improving sufficiently to lead a useful life 
in his community. 


MANY PEOPLE—INCLUDING PHYSICIANS—FIND 
IT HARD TO RECOGNIZE PSYCHOLOGICAL ILL- 
NESS AS ILLNESS 


The way society handles its mentally ill 
has been the subject of scandalized attack 
many times. But, as already implied, re- 
peated exposure of the shameful, dehuman- 
ized condition of the mentally sick people 
who populate the back wards of State hos- 
pitals does not arouse the public to seek 
sweeping humanitarian reforms, let alone 
stimulate widespread application of modern 
methods of treatment. Presumably, if we 
can answer why there has not been a strong 
public response (as there has been, for ex- 
ample, in the campaigns against tuberculosis, 
cancer, and heart disease) we then can de- 
termine why effective treatment for the 
mentally ill has lagged. 

The answer, according to our analysis in 
the following pages, is that the mentally ill 
are singularly lacking in appeal. They tend 
to disturb or offend other people and, when 
they do, people generally treat them as dis- 
turbers and offenders and, of course, as if 
they were responsible for their behavior. In 
contrast, it has been the special view of the 
mental health professions that people should 
understand and accept the mentally ill and 
do something about their plight. 

The public has not been greatly moved by 
this protest. People do feel sorry for the 
mentally ill, but, in the balance, they do not 
feel as sorry as they do relieved to have out 
of the way, persons whose behavior disturbs 
and offends them. Patients with major 
mental illness come to be viewed as “im- 
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possible people” and mental institutions as 
places where they are sent when their fami- 
lies and communities “no longer can stand 
them.” 

The fact that society tends to reject the 
mentally ill is, of course, well known; little 
significance seems to have been attached to 
it, however. The full reach of the rejection 
mechanism is little recognized and even 
denied by some who have learned to over- 
come it in their own professional relations 
with persons suffering mental disturbances 
or disorders. 

We can name a number of processes, all of 
which add up to, or reinforce, the fact that 
the mentally ill repel more than they appeal. 
One characteristic of a psychotic is that he 
becomes a stranger among his own people. 
Since antiquity mankind has been prone to 
feel hostility toward the stranger, and this 
applies equally to any person who behaves 
strangely. A social system depends on order, 
and order depends on predictability in the be- 
havior of one’s fellows. 

Normal persons for the most part want to 
do what they have to do to get along. The 
typical psychotic does not. In consequence, 
society conventionally closes ranks against 
him. Identified major mental illness carries 
a stigma that cuts the bonds of human fel- 
lowship. 

Many other diseases—tuberculosis, syphilis, 
cancer, for example—have at times stigma- 
tized their victims. But the stigma of a 
disease recognized to be physical and lethal 
tends to disappear, or be offset, as it becomes 
better understood and publicly attacked. 
The reason, as we analyze it, is not that sci- 
ence has found causes and cures—the causes 
and cures of cancer and the leading forms 
of heart disease are still the subject of an 
intensive search. 

Rather, the physically sick person fits so- 
ciety’s deep-seated conception of a sick per- 
son. Feeling helpless, he turns to others for 
help and, receiving help, is responsive to it. 
He evokes sympathy. Commonly, the acutely 
ill psychotic does not appear to want help or 
accept help but, quite the reverse, thinks he 
is not sick and may interpret help as harm. 
He repels sympathy. He is mad. 

This lack of appeal has many dimensions. 
The rise of State hospitals and their per- 
sistence, despite all efforts to reform them, is 
the most outstanding example. Mental 
health authorities are in general agreement 
that society uses these huge institutions as 
dumping grounds for social rejects, rather 
than as true hospitals. 

A rejection effect may also be detected in 
the rise of the mental hygiene movement. 
Its founder, Clifford Beers, as his book “A 
Mind That Found Itself” clearly reveals, in- 
tended the movement to be primarily one of 
stopping brutal treatment of the mentally ill 
and converting mental hospitals into hu- 
mane, healing institutions. It did not be- 
come so. Attention became focused on men- 
tally healthy living rather than help for the 
sick. 

The mentally ill’s lack of appeal as a public 
cause has been reflected in a lack of strong 
leadership and strong organization in the 
voluntary mental health movement, some 
State organizations excepted. An organiza- 
tion can hardly develop and mature, as a 
matter of fact, if followers or members can- 
not be persuaded in sufficient numbers to 
identify with the cause at hand. It has been 
observed that the mentally ill are inherently 
handicapped in any effort to form a strong 
public pressure group. Lacking in a reason- 
able capacity to get along with other people, 
they find organization behind a leader to be 
difficult, if not impossible. The friends or 
relatives are equally immobilized through an 
aversion to identifying themselves with the 
mentally ill. 

Several studies of public attitudes have 
shown a major lack of recognition of mental 
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illness as illness, and a predominant tenden- 
cy toward rejection of both the mental pa- 
tient and those who treat him. There is a 
general agreement on these points in contrast 
to the lack of confirmation often character- 
izing parallel studies in the mental health 
field. (It is encouraging to note, however, 
that these negative attitudes are less among 
younger and better educated persons than 
the older and less educated groups.) 

The circle of negligence and indifference 
becomes complete when we recognize that 
many members of learned professions are 
likewise prone to turn their back on the core 
problem of major mental illness. 

General practitioners as well as other mem- 
bers of the medical profession have been 
found in a majority of instances to be both 
uninformed and unsympathetic when they 
are confronted with mental illness. The same 
observation applies, oddly enough, to many 
psychiatrists in private practice when we nar- 
row discussion to the core problem of severe 
mental illness. The main concern of the 
popular psychoanalyst is with neurosis rath- 
er than psychosis; this is also true of other 
types of psychiatrists in private practice. 
Their major focus is on minor and more 
easily treatable forms of mental illness. 
Even mental hospital superintendents them- 
selves, it has been noted, may share the pub- 
lic’s stigmatizing attitudes toward mental 
patients, 

In summary, we need to become conscious, 
at the action level, of two points if we are 
to overcome the lag in the care of the men- 
tally ill: (1) People find it difficult to think 
about and recognize psychological illness as 
illness, or to see sickness as having psycho- 
logical forms, (2) The major mentally ill 
as a class lack in appeal, which is to say that 
they are overburdened with liabilities as per- 
sons and as patients. 

To explain the first point: Man is prima 
facie an outward-looking, tool-operating, 
thing-oriented creature, the man of science 
not excepted. We use our unique human in- 
telligence principally to think about pictur- 
able, tangible, concrete, measurable, record- 
able things. Recent anthropological and 
neurological evidence indicates that tools 
were used by prehistoric apes in the absence 
of a human brain, and that continued use 
of tools may have conditioned the way in 
which the human brain evolved. Also, the 
interpretation is borne out by the more rapid 
advancement of the physical and mathemat- 
ical than of the behavioral and social sci- 
ences, and by the fact that the most crucial 
questions facing mankind today involve psy- 
chological and social conduct. In any event, 
education of the average man appears to 
favor greater understanding of matter than 
of mind. Most of us are in this way psycho- 
logically handicapped persons, mentally blind 
to our physical bias. 

To elaborate the second point: It is not so 
much his symptoms themselyes that bring 
the psychotic patient into a mental hos- 
pital—many people in the general population 
have equally strange symptoms—but that his 
behavior reaches a point where people no 
longer can stand it. Violence is more the 
exception than the rule, popular misconcep- 
tions to the contrary. It is basically that 
normal people are disturbed by the patient's 
refusing to comply with expectations of time 
and place. Challenged by the problem, the 
psychiatrist in the hospital nonetheless may 
find the patient uncooperative—too wearing, 
too trying, too tiring. Thus the most con- 
scientious and devoted doctor may be forced 
to turn his back on the patient, completing 
the circle of rejection. 

It should now be clear that one way around 
the impasse of public and professional atti- 
tudes that we appear to have erected would 
be to emphasize that persons with major 
mental illness are in certain ways different 
from the ordinary sick. With such an un- 
derstanding and agreement, it might then 
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be possible to proceed in the light of fuller 
reason to adopt more helpful attitudes. 


THE MENTALLY ILL USUALLY BEHAVE IRRE- 
SPONSIBLY; SOCIETY USUALLY BEHAVES TO- 
WARD THEM THE SAME WAY 


It is commonly stated that 1 in 10 is men- 
tally ill or psychologically disturbed, When 
this estimate is limited to those with severe 
disorders that are socially disruptive or in- 
dividually incapacitating, the ratio is per- 
haps 1 in 100. Society has organized itself 
and its handling of the 1 in 100 out of 
primary concern for the 99 who do not dis- 
turb their fellow men sufficiently to acquire 
the mental patient label. This does not 
mean, however, that we would long hesitate 
in modifying the system of exiling and 
thereafter dehumanizing patients whose ill- 
ness makes them socially unacceptable if we 
could be shown that a more desirable alter- 
native is available. 

The current trend, among more progres- 
sive mental health professionals and inter- 
ested laymen, is to recognize and to pursue 
alternatives—to demonstrate that negative 
public attitudes are not insurmountable 
roadblocks; to show that it is possible to 
develop and practice friendly and accepting 
attitudes toward the mentally ill; to show 
that it is possible to work with them, to 
treat them as human beings, and get good 
results. For example, during the last 6 years 
more than 1,000 volunteer students from 
Harvard and Radcliffe colleges and Brandeis 
University have worked regularly with 
chronic psychotics at Metropolitan State 
Hospital in Waltham, Mass. They have been 
active in ward improvement projects and as 
case aids—without harm to themselves or 
the patients. On the contrary, there has 
been a mutual benefit, in the notable im- 
provement of patients and higher motiva- 
tion of students, some of whom have chosen 
mental health as their career work. Many 
other examples of lay volunteers who work 
with mental patients could be cited. 

It is a characteristic of the mentally ill 
that they behave in an irresponsible man- 
ner; it is a characteristic of society that we 
behave toward them in the same manner. 
The findings of the various projects under- 
taken as part of the joint commission's men- 
tal health study bear out our belief that this 
circle of rejection can be broken. Indeed, 
there are many signs that the process is well 
under way. 

In all categories of service—hospitals, 
clinics, community agencies, schools, for ex- 
ample—we found a tremendous demand for 
authoritative information about mental ill- 
nesses and for access to available services, 
Waiting lists are the rule. It is a demand 
that we have not begun to meet. Only in 
the meeting of it will we have the opportu- 
nity for large-scale demonstration that pub- 
lic attitudes can be improved and mentally 
troubled persons can be helped. 

In our nationwide survey of the American 
people’s views of their own mental health, 
one in four adults disclosed he at some time 
had had a psychological problem in which 
professional help would have been useful. 
One out of seven actually sought help— 
mainly for problems involving marriage, per- 
sonal adjustment, or children. Forty-two 
percent of those who sought help turned to 
their clergymen, 29 percent to physicians in 
general, 18 percent to psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists, and 10 perecnt to social agencies 
and marriage clinics. 

More than half of these troubled persons 
were sure that they had been helped—more 
in problems they saw as physical or external 
to them than as psychological or within 
themselves. But more were helped in mak- 
ing personal adjustments than in solving 
marital troubles. 

The foregoing study together with our 
studies of community services, churches, and 
schools indicated the following: While the 
younger generation and better educated per- 
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sons have greater recognition of the psy- 
chological nature of many of their problems 
and therefore see the need to deal with 
them psychologically, the demand for such 
services is not being met. Indeed, mental 
health facilities and skills are inadequate 
wherever one looks, whether to mental or 
general hospitals, clinics, counseling services, 
clergymen, family doctors, special rehabilita- 
tion services, or elsewhere. 

Much information has been disseminated. 
Many meetings have been held. But the 
shortage of trained mental health personnel 
works totally against the purposes of mental 
health education. Increased mental health 
education only serves to tax already inade- 
quate mental health services. 

The Joint Commission made an intensive 
study of the demand for and supply of men- 
tal health professional manpower—particu- 
larly psychiatrists, psychologists, psychiatric 
nurses, and psychiatric social workers. This 
study made forcibly clear that the great 
shortages of manpower in these categories is 
inextricably related to the shortage of profes- 
sional manpower in general—teachers, law- 
yers, physicians, scientists, technologists, 
And the professional manpower shortage is 
related to defects in our system of public 
school and college education. Most impor- 
tantly, a large part of the Nation’s potential 
brainpower is being lost between high school 
and college. In fact, only about one-tenth 
of American youth become college graduates; 
only one-third of those of outstanding intel- 
ligence in high school go on to finish college. 

It is of special interest to a national men- 
tal health study, we may say in passing, that 
our culture does not manifest a great respect 
for the mind. Our minds, the findings indi- 
cate, seem to be of small moment to us, 
whether normal or sick. The critical prob- 
lem is one of intellectual motivation. What 
examples do we set? What new challenges 
do we offer? What spiritual rewards do we 
offer? What degree of economic security do 
we provide? 

Our manpower study concluded, with 
frank pessimism, that sufficient professional 
personnel to eliminate the glaring deficien- 
cies in our care of mental patients will never 
become available if the present population 
trend continues without a commensurate in- 
crease in the recruitment and training of 
mental health manpower. The only possi- 
bilities for changing this negative outlook 
for hundreds of thousands of mental hospi- 
tal patients would require a great change in 
our social attitudes, and a consequent mas- 
sive national effort in all areas of education, 
including large increases in the number of 
persons engaged in mental health work, or 
a sharp breakthrough in mental health re- 
search, 

A SOUND RESEARCH ATTACK ON MENTAL ILLNESS 

MUST BE MOUNTED ON A LONG-TERM BASE 


The demand for professional services for 
the custody and continuous care of patients 
with schizophrenia or cerebral arteriosclero- 
sis could be greatly reduced by a major 
breakthrough in the prevention or treat- 
ment of either of these conditions with a 
biochemical or other technic that could be 
administered to large numbers by a single 
therapist. Together, these patients fill the 
great majority of mental hospital beds. 

But even with maximum research support, 
we cannot count on increased purchasing 
power in the science market to produce the 
desired result within a given time. A char- 
acteristic of scientific research is that it ulti- 
mately produces results of potential benefit 
to us all, but we cannot predict when the re- 
sult will come or even that it will be the one 
we are looking for. There was a lag of 40 
years between the time Karl Landsteiner dis- 
covered the cause of poliomyelitis and when 
John Enders’ group accomplished the tissue- 
culture breakthrough that made production 
of a polio vaccine possible. Sir Alexander 
Fleming was not looking for a penicillin 
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when he observed its effects, and yet the 
antibiotics have made more difference in the 
control of infectious diseases than any other 
drug in medical history. It was research in 
anesthesia and motion sickness rather than 
mental health that brought us the tranquil- 
izing drugs. 

Our purpose here is not to be defeatist; 
only realistic. The enormous task of taking 
care of mental patients is matched by the 
enormous research lag in the study of human 
behavior. Only by making the research pos- 
sible can we hope to overcome the lag. What 
we mean is that our total national invest- 
ment in mental health research—in time, 
money, men and research and training fa- 
cilities—simply does not measure up to the 
need for useful and reliable knowledge that 
could form the foundation of future prog- 
ress. 

The mental health sciences address them- 
selves to the alleviation of a complex of bi- 
ological, psychological, and sociological prob- 
lems that have plagued man through his 
history; mental health scientists face this 
task with an incredibly small fund of knowl- 
edge about causes and cures. It is a field 
where much-qualified guesses abound and 
general agreement is difficult to obtain. 

A sound research attack on problems of 
mental illness and mental health can be 
mounted on no other base than a long-term 
one. The prospect of a crash program and a 
quick breakthrough is not realistic in the 
absence of a vast increase in basic knowledge. 
We have the examples in other fields, such as 
cancer and heart disease, where intensified 
research has been going on for some years in 
response to an earlier public focus of effort to 
solve these health problems. Hopes have 
been high and have remained so. Yet even 
in these areas the quick fulfillment of grand 
objectives is not yet at hand. 

We can again illustrate our point via the 
major advance represented by introduction 
of the tranquilizing drugs, now used in the 
treatment of probably one-third of all men- 
tal hospital patients. Although these drugs 
quiet the patients, inspire hopefulness, and 
make mental hospital employment more in- 
teresting and attractive, they do not relieve 
but rather increase the need for professional 
experience and skills. The effects of the 
drugs must be closely watched and evaluated, 
for they are not without harm. At the same 
time, they make many more patients acces- 
sible to psychotherapy, rehabilitation, and 
discharge from the hospital. Such drugs 
actually increase the need for trained thera- 
pists and helping personnel. 

In making a statement of the aims and 
strategy for a more eff ctive research effort 
in the mental health field, certain charac- 
teristics of the research enterprise must be 
taken into account. 

One characteristic is the great diversity of 
persons, sciences, methods and goals involved 
in mental health research. 

Another characteristic is the sharp cleav- 
age in attitudes about basic and applied re- 
search: Basic research is defined as any 
scientific inquiry for the purpose of dis- 
covering and generalizing truths about the 
essence of nature, including man; applied re- 
search here refers to studies directed pri- 
marily toward the practical problems of pre- 
venting mental illness or treating mental 
patients, This cleavage leads to a neglect 
of basic research as impractical or unpromis- 
ing, and to the false assumption that basic 
research should be done in universities; ap- 
plied research, in hospitals. 

Efforts should be made to increase com- 
munication between researchers and prac- 
titioners. Their differing interests and 
training at present lead them in opposing 
directions. One result is poorly designed or 
“sloppy” clinical research. Actually, research 
is a service to practitioners as well as to the 
patients served. 

Our study shows that the mental health 
research output is concentrated in a rela- 
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tively small number of major universities 
and their medical centers. Smaller colleges 
and State mental hospitals account for an 
extremely small portion of the total research 
effort. There should be support for flexible 
and experimental programs of stimulating 
research in many different areas and settings. 

The mental health sciences are preponder- 
antly dependent on the Federal Government 
for their financial support, and becoming 
more so. The greatest single source is the 
National Institute of Mental Health. The 
Federal percentage of total support for 
mental health research in 1958 was 57 per- 
cent; the State percentage was 20 percent. 
The pharmaceutical foundations supplied 17 
percent; private foundations and other 
sources, less than 6 percent. In 1959 and 
again in 1960, Congress sharply increased its 
NIMH appropriations. 

The above figures adequately demonstrate 
that Federal Government policies determine 
the shape, size, direction and soundness of 
the overall effort in mental health research. 
Current policy, emphasizing annual grants 
for specific projects by individual investi- 
gators, favors short-term research and ap- 
plied research, as opposed to the long-term, 
more fundamental approach needed. 

The present effectiveness of our mental 
health service is seriously limited by large 
gaps in our scientific knowledge about the 
fundamentals of mental illness and mental 
health. Our research recommendations 
therefore will concern themselves with the 
particular kinds of support needed to fill 
the gaps as fast as possible. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION ARE RESOURCES THAT 
MUST HAVE ADEQUATE SUPPORT FROM HUMAN 
SOCIETY, WHETHER PUBLIC OR PRIVATE 


The philosophy the Federal Government 
needs to develop and crystallize is that sci- 
ence and education are resources—like 
natural resources. They can meet an ends 
test but not a means test or a time schedule. 
Science and education operate not for profit 
but profit everybody; hence, they must have 
adequate support from human society, 
whether public or private. The following 
recommendations are designed to help 
achieve this: 


Recommendations 


1. A much larger proportion of total funds 
for mental health research should be in- 
vested in basic research as contrasted with 
applied research. Only through a large in- 
vestment in basic research can we hope 
ultimately to specify the causes and charac- 
teristics sufficiently so that we can predict 
and therefore prevent or cure various forms 
of mental illness or disordered behavior. 

2. Congress and the State legislatures 
should increasingly favor long-term research 
in mental health and mental illness as con- 
trasted with short-term projects. 

3. Increased emphasis should be placed on, 
and greater allocations of money be made 
for, venture, or risk, capital both in the 
support of persons and of ideas in the mental 
health research area. 

4. The National Institute of Mental Health 
should make new efforts to invest in, provide 
for, and hold the young scientist in his 
career choice. This recommendation would 
require that more full-time positions be sup- 
ported for 10-year periods as well as some 
on the basis of lifetime appointments. 

5. Support of program research in estab- 
lished scientific and educational institutions, 
as initiated by the National Institutes of 
Health, should be continued and considera- 
bly expanded in the field of mental health. 

6. The Federal Government should sup- 
port the establishment of mental health 
research centers, or research institutes oper- 
ated in collaboration with educational insti- 
tutions and training centers, or independ- 
ently. 

7. Some reasonable portion of total mental 
health research support should be desig- 
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nated as capital investment in building up 
facilities for research in States or regions 
where scientific institutions are lacking or 
less well developed. 

8. Diversification should be recognized as 
the guiding principle in the distribution of 
Federal research project, program, or insti- 
tute grants from the standpoint of cate- 
gories of interest, subject matter of research, 
and branches of science involved. 


THE LAG IN TREATING THE MENTALLY ILL IS RE- 
FLECTED IN THE CONTINUED EXISTENCE OF 
CUSTODIAL CARE HOSPITALS 


The patient care portion of our study cen- 
ters on new patterns in the treatment of 
the mentally ill in the community and in 
institutions. These patterns, which to- 
gether comprise the current trend in care 
of the mentally ill, involve— 

Providing immediate help for the emotion- 
ally disturbed. 

Extending the care of mental patients into 
the community via clinics and other agen- 
cies. 

A broader conception of what constitutes 
treatment. 

Individualizing of patient care in mental 
hospitals. 

The breaking down of barriers between the 
hospital and the community—in effect, the 
open hospital movement. 

The development of a therapeutic milieu 
in mental hospitals—social treatment. 

Development of aftercare programs con- 
cerned with adequately supporting the pa- 
tient so he can remain in the community or 
return there, 

The practitioners who are developing new 
treatment programs believe in them and 
hope that they will result in better care and 
more effective treatment. The one constant 
in each new method appears to be the en- 
thusiasm of its proponents, and most prob- 
ably such enthusiasm transmits itself to 
patients in beneficial ways. 

The salient characteristic of the best avail- 
able treatment of psychotics, as we now un- 
derstand it, is that some kind of relation- 
ship—psychological or social—takes place 
between the patient and the helping person. 
This relationship can be formed by informed 
laymen working individually or in groups 
under the guidance of psychiatrists, clinical 
psychologists, or psychiatric social workers, 
as well as by these and other classes of 
mental health workers—for example, nurses, 
attendants and occupational and recrea- 
tional therapists. 

But programs reflecting newer concepts 
of treatment are relatively rare and unevenly 
distributed, with the large majority of State 
hospitals remaining custodial and punitive 
in their approach. The thesis of “action for 
mental health,” that the lag in the treat- 
ment of the mentally ill refiects a funda- 
mental pattern of social rejection, is nowhere 
better evidenced than by the continued 
existence of these “hospitals” that seem to 
have no defenders but endure despite all 
attacks. 

To achieve better care of patients, the 
mental hospital needs to be integrated into 
the community. This means keeping the 
hospital and its staff in closer touch with all 
the community's public and private service 
agencies. It means an end to the hospital's 
isolation from the community; in isolation, 
the backward, custodial system may thrive, 
whereas in the mainstream of community 
activity, a hospital's shortcomings may come 
to attention. 

The State hospital must cease to be treated 
as a target for political exploitation. Pa- 
tronage must end. These hospitals and their 
logical community extensions—clinics and 
after-care programs—must be manned in all 
eases by properly motivated career workers 
and not by hacks, professional or lay. These 
workers need to be well trained and well 
paid; they need the opportunity to do a good 
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job and hence to demonstrate to the public 
what they can do. 

The newer programs do nothing to solve 
the manpower problem, although they in- 
dicate the direction in which a solution may 
lie. This brings us to recommendations for 
improved care of the mentally ill. 


A NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM SHOULD 
AVJOID THE RISK OF FALSE PROMISE IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Recommendations 


1. Policy 


In the absence of more specific and defini- 
tive scientific evidence of the causes of men- 
tal illnesses, psychiatry and the allied mental 
health professions should adopt and practice 
a broad, liberal philosophy of what consti- 
tutes and who can do treatment within the 
framework of their hospitals, clinics, and 
other professional service agencies, particu- 
larly in relation to persons with psychoses 
or severe personality or character disorders 
that incapacitate them for work, family life, 
and everyday activity. All mental health 
professions should recognize: 

A. That certain kinds of medical, psychi- 
atric, and neurological examinations and 
treatments must be carried out by or under 
the immediate direction of psychiatrists, 
neurologists or other physicians specially 
trained for these procedures. 

B. That psychoanalysis and allied forms of 
deeply searching and probing “depth psycho- 
therapy” must be practiced only by those 
with special training, experience, and com- 
petence in handling these technics without 
harm to the patient (namely, by physician 
trained in psychoanalysis or intensive psy- 
chotherapy plus those psychologists or other 
professional persons who lack a medical ed- 
ucation but have an aptitude for, adequate 
training in, and demonstrable competence in 
such technics of psychotherapy). 

O. That nonmedical mental health work- 
ers with aptitude, sound training, practical 
experience, and demonstrable competence 
should be permitted to do general, short- 
term psychotherapy—namely, the treating 
of persons by objective, permissive, non- 
directive technics of listening to their 
troubles and helping them resolve these 
troubles in an individually insightful and 
socially useful way. Such therapy, combin- 
ing some elements of psychiatric treatment, 
of client counseling, of “someone to tell 
one’s troubles to,“ and of love for one’s fellow 
man, obviously can be carried out in a 
variety of settings by institutions, groups 
and by individuals, but in all cases should 
be pursued under the auspices of recognized 
mental health agencies. 


2. Recruitment and Training 


The mental health professions need to 
launch a national manpower recruitment 
and training program, expanding on and 
extending present efforts and seeking to 
stimulate the interest of American youth 
in mental health work as a career. This 
program should include all categories of 
mental health personnel. This program 
should emphasize not only professional 
training but also short courses and on-the- 
job training in the subprofessions and up- 
grading for partially trained persons. 

8. Services to Mentally Troubled People 


Persons who are emotionally disturbed— 
that is to say, under psychological stress 
that they cannot tolerate—should have 
skilled attention and helpful counseling 
available to them in their community if 
the development of more serious mental 
breakdowns is to be prevented. This is 
known as secondary prevention, and is con- 
cerned with the detection of beginning signs 
and symptoms of mental illness and their 
relief; in other words, the earliest possible 
treatment. In the absence of fully trained 
psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, psychiat- 
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ric social workers, and psychiatric nurses, 
such counseling should be done by persons 
with some psychological orientation and 
mental health training and access to expert 
consultation as needed. 


4. Immediate Care of Acutely Disturbed 
Mental Patients 


Immediate professional attention should 
be provided in the community for persons 
at the onset of acutely disturbed, socially 
disruptive, and sometimes personally cata- 
strophic behavior—that is, for persons suffer- 
ing a major breakdown. The few pilot 
programs for immediate, or emergency, psy- 
chiatric care now in existence should be 
expanded and extended as rapidly as per- 
sonnel becomes available. 


5. Intensive Treatment of Acutely Ii Mental 
Patients 


A national mental health program should 
recognize that major mental illness is the 
core problem and unfinished business of the 
mental health movement, and that among 
those with severe mental illnesses the inten- 
sive treatment of those with critical and 
prolonged breakdowns should have first call 
on fully trained members of the mental 
health professions. There is a need for ex- 
panding treatment of the acutely ill mental 
patient in all directions, via community 
mental health clinics, general hospitals, and 
mental hospitals, as rapidly as psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists, psychiatric nurses, 
psychiatric social workers, and occupational, 
physical, and other nonmedical therapists be- 
come available in the community. 


A. Community mental health clinics 


Community mental health clinics serving 
both children and adults, operated as out- 
patient departments of general or mental 
hospitals, as part of State or regional systems 
for mental patient care, or as independent 
agencies, are a main line of defense in reduc- 
ing the need of many persons with major 
mental illness for prolonged or repeated hos- 
pitalization. Therefore, a national mental 
health program should set as an objective 
one fully staffed full-time mental health 
clinic available to each 50,000 of population. 
Greater efforts should be made to induce 
more psychiatrists in private practice to de- 
vote a substantial part of their working 
hours to community clinic services, both as 
consultants and as therapists. 


B. General hospital psychiatric units 


No community general hospital should be 
regarded as rendering a complete service un- 
less it accepts mental patients for short-term 
hospitalization and therefore provides a psy- 
chiatric unit or psychiatric beds. Every com- 
munity general hospital of 100 or more beds 
should make this provision. A hospital with 
such facilities should be regarded as an inte- 
gral part of a total system of mental patient 
services in its region. 

It is the consensus of the mental health 
study that definitive care for patients with 
major mental illness should be given if pos- 
sible, or for as long as possible, in a psy- 
chiatric unit of a general hospital and then, 
on a longer term basis, in a specialized men- 
tal hospital organized as an intensive psy- 
chiatric treatment center. 


C. Intensive psychiatric treatment centers 


Smaller State hospitals, of 1,000 beds or 
less and suitably located for regional service, 
should be converted as rapidly as possible 
into intensive treatment centers for patients 
with major mental illness in the acute stages 
or with a good prospect for improvement or 
recovery if the illness is more prolonged. All 
new State hospital construction should be 
devoted to these smaller intensive treatment 
centers. 


6. Care of Chronic Mental Patients 


No further State hospitals of more than 
1,000 beds should be built, and not 1 
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patient should be added to any existing 
mental hospital already housing 1,000 or 
more patients. It is recommended that all 
existing State hospitals of more than 1,000 
beds be gradually and progressively con- 
verted into centers for the long-term com- 
bined care of persons with chronic diseases, 
including mental illness. This conversion 
should be completed in the next 10 years. 

Special technics are available for the care 
of the chronically ill and these technics of 
socialization, relearning, group living, and 
gradual rehabilitation or social improvement 
should be expanded and extended to more 
people, including the aged who are sick and 
in need of care, through conversion of State 
mental hospitals into combined chronic dis- 
ease centers, 

It would be necessary to provide the in- 
tensive treatment services for the acutely 
ill, outlined in the preceding section, before 
large State hospitals could be converted to 
chronic diseases. It also would be necessary 
to make certain changes in Federal and 
State laws. 


7. Aftercare, Intermediate Care, and 
Rehabilitation Services 


The objective of modern treatment of 
persons with major mental illness is to en- 
able the patient to maintain himself in the 
community in a normal manner. To do so, 
it is n (1) to save the patient from 
the debilitating effects of institutionaliza- 
tion as much as possible, (2) if the patient 
requires hospitalization, to return him to 
home and community life as soon as pos- 
sible, and (3) thereafter maintain him in 
the community as long as possible. There- 
fore, aftercare and rehabilitation are es- 
sential parts of all service to mental 
patients, and the various methods of 
achieving rehabilitation should be inte- 
grated in all forms of services, among them: 
day hospitals, night hospitals, aftercare 
clinics, public health nursing services, fos- 
ter family care, convalescent nursing homes, 
rehabilitation centers, work services, and 
ex-patient groups. We recommend that 
demonstration programs for day and night 
hospitals and the more flexible use of men- 
tal hospital facilities, both in the treatment 
of the acute and the chronic patient, be 
encouraged and augmented through institu- 
tional, program, and project grants. 

Public information on mental illness 


A national mental health program should 


avoid the risk of false promise in public 
education for better mental health and focus 
on the more modest goal of disseminating 
such information about mental illness as 
the public needs and wants in order to rec- 
ognize psychological forms of sickness and 
to arrive at an informed opinion in its re- 
sponsibility toward the mentally ill. 

It is possible to make certain general rec- 
ommendations about dissemination of in- 
formation concerning mental illness aimed 
at (1) greater public understanding of the 
mentally ill person and those who care for 
him, (2) the avoiding of misundertanding 
in the relations of one professional group 
with another, and (3) the importance of 
making sure, in the relations of the mental 
health professions with the lay public, that 
others understand what we are driving at. 

An important point has been missed in 
overinsistence that the public recognize that 
mentally ill persons are sick, the same as if 
they were physically sick, and should be 
treated no differently from other sick per- 
sons. Mental illness is different from 
physical illness in the one fundamental 
aspect that it tends to disturb and repel 
others rather than evoke their sympathy and 
desire to help. 

A sharper focus in a national program 
against mental illness might be achieved if 
the information publicly disseminated capi- 
talized on the aspect in which mental dif- 
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fers from physical illness. Such information 
should have at least four general objectives: 

1. To overcome the general difficulty in 
thinking and recognizing mental illness as 
such—that is, a disorder with psychological 
as Well as physiological, emotional as well as 
organic, social as well as individual causes 
and effects. 

2. To overcome society's many-sided pat- 
tern of rejecting the mentally ill, by mak- 
ing it clear that the major mentally ill are 
singularly lacking in appeal, why this is so, 
and the need consciously to solve the rejec- 
tion problem. 

3. To make clear what mental illness is 
like as it occurs in its various forms and is 
seen in daily life and what the average per- 
son’s reactions to it are like, as well as to 
elucidate means of coping with it in casual or 
in close contact. As an example, the popular 
stereotype of the “raving maniac” or “beserk 
madman” as the only kind of person who 
goes to mental hospitals needs to be dis- 
pelled, We have not made it clear to date 
that such persons (who are wild and out of 
control) exist, but in a somewhat similar 
proportion as airplanes that crash in rela- 
tion to airplanes that land safely. 

4. To overcome the pervasive defeatism 
that stands in the way of effective treatment. 
While no attempt should be made to gloss 
over gaps in knowledge of diagnosis and 
treatment, the fallacies of total insanity,” 
“hopelessness” and “incurability’ should be 
attacked, and the prospects of recovery or 
improvement through modern concepts of 
treatment and rehabilitation emphasized. 
One aspect of the problem is that hospital- 
ization taking the form of ostracization, in- 
earceration, or punishment increases rather 
than decreases disability. 

Attention is also needed to the manner 
in which professional persons and groups 
approach the public, since winning friends 
and support for care of the mentally ill de- 
pends first and foremost on not giving cause 
for offense. We recommend that the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association make special ef- 
forts to explore, understand and transmit 
to its members an accurate perception of the 
public’s image of the psychiatrist. Such 
efforts could pay a great dividend in “educa- 
tion of the public” if the profession were to 
be educated, perhaps as a part of its formal 
training, against overvaluing, over-reaching, 
and overselling itself. 

The primary responsibility for preparation 
of mental health information for dissemi- 
nation to laymen should rest with laymen 
who are experts in public education and 
mass communications and who will work in 
consultation with mental health experts. 
But the mental health expert and the edu- 
cator or mass communications expert have 
the primary problem of fully communicating 
with one another before communicating with 
the public. Too often the basis for discus- 
sions among mental health professionals 
and laymen is the easy assumption on both 
sides that the other fellow doesn’t under- 
stand the problem or know what he is 
talking about. 

As a matter of policy, the mental health 
professions can now assume that the public 
knows the magnitude if not the nature of 
the mental illness problem and psychiatry’s 
primary responsibility for care of mental pa- 
tients. Henceforth the psychiatrist and his 
teammates should seek ways of sharing this 
responsibility with others and correcting de- 
ficiencies and inadequacies without feeling 
the need to be overbearing, defensive, seclu- 
sive, or evasive. A first principle of honest 
public relations bears repeating: To win pub- 
lic confidence, first confide in the public. 
HOW CAN WE MAKE STATE HOSPITALS IN FACT 

WHAT THEY NOW ARE IN NAME ONLY—HOs- 

PITALS FOR MENTAL PATIENTS? 

Federal, State and local expenditures for 
public mental patient services should be 
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doubled in the next 5 years—and tripled in 
the next 10. 

Only by this magnitude of expenditure 
can typical State hospitals be made in fact 
what they are now in name only—hospitals 
for mental patients. Only by this magnitude 
of expenditure can outpatient and former- 
patient programs be sufficiently extended 
outside the mental hospital, into the com- 
munity. It is self-evident that the States 
for the most part have defaulted on adequate 
treatment for the mentally ill, and have con- 
sistently done so for a century. It is likewise 
evident that the States cannot afford the 
kind of money needed to catch up with 
modern standards of care without revolution- 
ary changes in their tax structure. 

Therefore, we recommend that the States 
and the Federal Government work toward a 
time when a share of the cost of State and 
local mental patient services will be borne 
by the Federal Government, over and above 
the present and future program of Federal 
grants-in-aid for research and training. The 
simple and sufficient reason for this recom- 
mendation is that under present tax struc- 
ture only the Federal Government has the 
financial resources needed to overcome the 
lag and to achieve a minimum standard of 
adequacy. The Federal Government should 
be prepared to assume a major part of the 
responsibility for the mentally ill insofar 
as the States are agreeable to surrendering 
it. 

For convenience, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration mental hospitals can be taken as fi- 
nancial models of what can be done in the 
operation of public mental hospitals. Con- 
gress and the National Institute of Mental 
Health, with the assistance of the interven- 
ing administrative branches of Government, 
should develop a Federal subsidy program 
that will encourage States and local govern- 
ments to emulate the example set by VA 
mental hospitals. 

Certain principles should be followed in a 
Federal program of matching grants to States 
for the care of the mentally ill: 

The first principle is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the one side and State and local 
governments on the other should share in 
the costs of services to the mentally ill. 

The second principle is that the total Fed- 
eral share should be arrived at in a series of 
graduated steps over a period of years, the 
share being determined each year on the 
basis of State funds spent in a previous year. 

The third principle is that the grants 
should be awarded according to criteria of 
merit and incentive to be formulated by an 
expert advisory committee appointed by the 
National Institute of Mental Health, 

In arriving at a formula, such an expert 
committee would establish conditions affect- 
ing various portions of the available grant, 
including the following: 

1. Bring about any necessary changes in 
the laws of the State to make professionally 
acceptable treatment as well as custody a re- 
quirement in mental hospitalization, to dif- 
ferentiate between need of treatment and 
need of institutionalization, and to provide 
treatment without hospitalizaion. 

2. Bring about any necessary changes in 
laws of the State to make voluntary admis- 
sion the preferred method and court com- 
mitment the exceptional method of placing 
patients in a mental hospital or other treat- 
ment facilities. 

3. Accept any and all persons requiring 
treatment and/or hospitalization on the same 
basis as persons holding legal residence with- 
in the State. 

4. Revise laws of the State governing medi- 
cal responsibility for the patient to distin- 
guish between administrative responsibility 
for his welfare and safekeeping and respon- 
sibility for professional care of the patient. 

5. Institute suitable differentiation be- 
tween administrative structure and profes- 
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sional personnel requirements for (1) State 
mental institutions intended primarily as 
intensive treatment centers (i.e., true hos- 
pitals), and (2) facilities for humane and 
progressive care of various classes of chroni- 
cally ill or disabled, among them the aged. 

6. Establish State mental health agencies 
with well-defined powers and sufficient au- 
thority to assume overall responsibility for 
the State’s services to the mentally ill, and 
to coordinate State and local community 
health services. 

7. Make reasonable efforts to operate open 
mental hospitals as mental health centers; 
ie„ as a part of an integrated community 
service with emphasis on outpatient and 
aftercare facilities as well as inpatient serv- 
ices. 

8. Establish in selected State mental hos- 
pitals and community mental health pro- 
grams, training for mental health workers, 
ranging in scope, as appropriate, from profes- 
sional training in psychiatry through all 
professional and subprofessional levels, in- 
cluding the on-the-job training of attend- 
ants and volunteers. Since each mental 
health center cannot undertake all forms of 
teaching activity, consideration here must be 
given to a variety of programs and total ef- 
fort. States should be required ultimately 
to spend 2½ percent of State mental patient 
service funds for training. 

9. Establish in selected State mental hos- 
pitals and community mental health pro- 
grams scientific research programs appro- 
priate to the facility, the opportunities for 
well designed research, and the research tal- 
ent and experience of staff members. States 
should be required ultimately to spend 2½ 
percent of State mental patient service funds 
for research. 

10. Encourage county, town and munici- 
pal tax participation in the public mental 
health services of the State as a means of 
obtaining Federal funds matched against 
local mental health appropriations. 

11. Agree that no money will be spent to 
build mental hospitals of more than 1,000 
beds, or to add a single patient to mental 
hospitals presently having 1,000 or more 
patients. 

Our proposal would encourage local re- 
sponsibility of a degree that has not existed 
since the State hospital system was founded, 
while at the same time recognizing that the 
combined State-local responsibility cannot 
be fulfilled by the means at hand. 

Table 4 provides a hypothetical example 
of how a Federal-state-local matching pro- 
gram incorporating the suggested merit and 
incentive features might work. We have 
assumed for ease of illustration that the 
States will soon reach an expenditure of $1 
billion a year for mental patient care (in 
1959 the figure was $854 million). We also 
have assumed that such a program can in- 
duce local tax participation to the extent 
of $60 million after a 5-year period and $250 
million after a 10-year period. 

Our proposal is the first one in American 
history that attempts to encompass the total 
problem of public support of mental health 
services and to make minimum standards of 
adequate care financially possible. 

The outstanding characteristics of mental 
illness as a public health problem are its 
staggering size, the present limitations in 
our methods of treatment, and the peculiar 
nature of mental illness that differentiates 
its victims from those with other diseases or 
disabilities. It would follow that any na- 
tional program against mental illness 
adopted by Congress and the States must be 
scaled to the size of the problem, imagi- 
native in the course it pursues, and ener- 
getic in overcoming both psychological and 
economic resistance to progress in this direc- 
tion. We have sought to acquit our assign- 
ment in full recognition of these facts and 
judgments. 
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Taste 4.—Hypothetical costs to Federal, State, and local governments of doubling expendi- 
tures for public mental patient care in 5 years and tripling costs in 10 years under proposed 


matching plan 


{In billions of dollars} 


Federal 
Year State grants with- 
expenditure out local 


| participation 
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Notes on implementation 

The function ot the joint commission has 
been that of a study group. We have made 
a study and from it drawn recommendations 
for a national mental health program. This 
completes our job. 

It is easy, however, to visualize the next 
two steps, and even a third. The first is 
the formation of public opinion for or 
against the program we propose. The second 
is the formation of legislative opinion pro or 
con. The third, and one which we urge the 
Congress to take immediately, is the forma- 
tion of a committee of consultants who 
would concern themselves with standards 
and requirements for implementation of our 
program and with the kinds of enabling leg- 
islation that will be needed. Eventually, we 
can see that a comparable expert committee, 
forming an effective channel of communica- 
tion between the legislature and the mental 
health professions, will be needed in every 
State. 

In the matter of establishing priorities as 
they relate to the broad areas of patient care, 
recruitment, professional education, and re- 
search in mental health, we would sound a 
note of caution. Solution of the mental 
health problem can and already does pursue 
two courses. One course is to make better 
use of the knowledge and experience in the 
treatment of mental illness that we already 
have massed, the knowledge on which the 
broader concepts of treatment in this report 
are based. Another course is to intensify the 
search for new knowledge in the hope of 
mastering the terrain of unknowns to be 
traversed, and of finding bypasses or more 
direct routes resulting in preventive meas- 
ures or treatment methods that are faster 
working and better adapted to mass appli- 
cation. 

The question is not which course to pursue 
more intensively. In medicine, professional 
services, education and research move to- 
gether insofar as they center on or relate to 
patients. Indeed, it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the patients who must be cared for from 
the persons who must be trained to care 
for them, and it is impossible to separate 
either patients or professional personnel 
from the search for new knowledge that is 
of vital concern to both. 

Indeed, we can see only one matter that 
takes priority over all others in the pro- 
gram we propose and that is to obtain vastly 
increased sums of money for its support. 
Without adequate financial resources, we 
cannot take care of patients, we cannot edu- 
cate professional personnel for public service, 
and we cannot pursue the basic knowledge 
needed for the prevention and cure of mental 
illness, 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the field of mental health has been one 
of the fields of medicine in which the 
slowest progress has been made; but now 
the Congress has an opportunity to make 
real progress in it. Senate bill 1576, as 
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reported by the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the senior Senator 
from Alabama IMr. HILL I, is the most 
forward-looking mental health legisla- 
tion ever to come before the Senate of 
the Inited States for passage. 

Its three separate sections, title I, for 
the construction of research centers for 
mentally retarded, and title II, for the 
construction and staffing of mental 
health centers, and section III, for the 
training of teachers of mentally retarded 
and handicapped children, strike three 
blows at the antiquity and indifference 
of many of the attitudes of the past 
toward the mentally ill. 

The provisions in title II for the con- 
struction and staffing of local mental 
health centers and the outpatient care 
provisions will result in the proper treat- 
ment and recovery of countless tens of 
thousands of Americans whose mental 
illness will be cured in its incipience. 
Many thousands will be cured before 
their mental illness ever reaches a grave 
stage. 

Mr. President, the fine message on 
this question by President Kennedy was 
the spark that ignited thorough but 
speedy hearings by the committee and 
early consideration by the Senate. I 
congratulate the President of the United 
States on his fine and effective leader- 
ship in this field. This is a landmark 
bill in the health of our people. I ask 
unanimous consent that the President’s 
message to the Congress be printed in 
full at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES RELATIVE TO MENTAL ILLNESS AND 
MENTAL RETARDATION 

To the Congress of the United States: 

It is my intention to send shortly to the 
Congress a message pertaining to this Na- 
tion’s most urgent needs in the area of health 
improvement, But two health problems— 
because they are of such critical size and 
tragic impact, and because their suscepti- 
bility to public action is so much greater 
than the attention they have received—are 
deserving of a wholly new national approach 
and a separate message to the Congress. 


These twin problems are mental illness and 
mental retardation. 


From the earliest days of the Public 
Health Service to the latest research of the 
National Institutes of Health, the Federal 
Government has recognized its responsibil- 
ities to assist, stimulate, and channel public 
energies in attacking health problems. In- 
fectious epidemics are now largely under 
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control. Most of the major diseases of the 
body are beginning to give ground in man's 
increasing struggle to find their cause and 
cure. But the public understanding, treat- 
ment, and prevention of mental disabilities 
have not made comparable progress since 
the earliest days of modern history. 

Yet mental illness and mental retarda- 
tion are among our most critical health 
problems. They occur more frequently, af- 
fect more people, require more prolonged 
treatment, cause more suffering by the 
families of the afflicted, waste more of our 
human resources, and constitute more 
financial drain upon both the Public Treas- 
ury and the personal finances of the in- 
dividual families than any other single 
condition. 

There are now about 800,000 such patients 
in this Nation’s institutions—600,000 for 
mental illness and over 200,000 for mental 
retardation. Every year nearly 1,500,000 
people receive treatment in institutions 
for the mentally ill and mentally retarded. 
Most of them are confined and compressed 
within an antiquated, vastly overcrowded, 
chain of custodial State institutions, The 
average amount expended on their care is 
only $4 a day—too little to do much good 
for the individual, but too much if meas- 
ured in terms of efficient use of our mental 
health dollars. In some States the average 
is less than $2 a day. 

The total cost to the taxpayers is over 
$2.4 billion a year in direct public outlays 
for services—about $1.8 billion for mental 
illness and $600 million for mental retarda- 
tion. Indirect public outlays, in welfare 
costs and in the waste of human resources, 
are even higher. But the anguish suffered 
both by those afflicted and by their families 
transcends financial statistics—particularly 
in view of the fact that both mental illness 
and mental retardation strike so often in 
childhood, leading in most cases to a life- 
time of disablement for the patient and a 
lifetime of hardship for his family. 

This situation has been tolerated far too 
long. It has troubled our national con- 
science—but only as a problem unpleasant 
to mention, easy to postpone, and despair- 
ing of solution. The Federal Government, 
despite the nationwide impact of the prob- 
lem, has largely left the solutions up to 
the States. The States have depended on 
custodial hospitals and homes. Many such 
hospitals and homes have been shamefully 
understaffed, overcrowded, unpleasant insti- 
tutions from which death too often pro- 
vided the only firm hope of release. 

The time has come for a bold new ap- 
proach. New medical, scientific, and social 
tools and insights are now available. A 
series of comprehensive studies initiated 
by the Congress, the executive branch, and 
interested private groups have been com- 
pleted and all point in the same direction. 

Governments at every level—Federal, State, 
and local—private foundations and indi- 
vidual citizens must all face up to their re- 
sponsibilities in this area. Our attack must 
be focused on three major objectives: 

First, we must seek out the causes of 
mental illness and of mental retardation and 
eradicate them. Here, more than in any 
other area, “an ounce of prevention is worth 
more than a pound of cure.” For prevention 
is far more desirable for all concerned, It is 
far more economical and it is far more likely 
to be successful, Prevention will require 
both selected specific programs directed es- 
pecially at known causes, and the general 
strengthening of our fundamental com- 
munity, social welfare, and educational pro- 
grams which can do much to eliminate or 
correct the harsh environmental conditions 
which often are associated with mental 
retardation and mental illness. The pro- 
posals contained in my earlier message to the 
Congress on education and those which will 
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be contained in a later message I will send 
on the Nation’s health will also help 
achieve this objective. 

Second, we must strengthen the underlying 
resources of knowledge and, above all, of 
skilled manpower which are necessary to 
mount and sustain our attack on mental 
disability for many years to come. Personnel 
from many of the same professions serve 
both the mentally ill and the mentally re- 
tarded. We must increase our existing train- 
ing programs and launch new ones, for our 
efforts cannot succeed unless we increase by 
severalfold in the next decade the number 
of professional and subprofessional personnel 
who work in these fields. My proposals on 
the health professions and aid for higher 
education are essential to this goal, and both 
the proposed youth employment program and 
a national service corps can be of immense 
help. We must also expand our research 
efforts if we are to learn more about how 
to prevent and treat the crippling or mal- 
function of the mind. 

Third, we must strengthen and improve 
the programs and facilities serving the men- 
tally ill and the mentally retarded. The 

should be upon timely and inten- 
sive diagnosis, treatment, training, and re- 
habilitation so that the mentally afflicted 
can be cured or their functions restored to 
the extent possible. Services to both the 
mentally ill and to the mentally retarded 
must be community based and provide a 
range of services to meet community needs. 

It is with these objectives in mind that 
I am proposing a new approach to mental 
illness and to mental retardation. This ap- 
proach is designed, in large measure, to use 
Federal resources to stimulate State, local, 
and private action. When carried out, re- 
liance on the cold mercy of custodial isola- 
tion will be supplanted by the open warmth 
of community concern and capability. Em- 
phasis on prevention, treatment, and re- 
habilitation will be substituted for a desul- 
tory interest in confining patients in an 
institution to wither away. 

In an effort to hold domestic expenditures 
down in a period of tax reduction, I have 
postponed new programs and reduced added 
expenditures in all areas when that could 
be done. But we cannot afford to postpone 
any longer a reversal in our approach to 
mental afflictions, For too long the shabby 
treatment of the many millions of the 
mentally disabled in custodial institutions 
and many millions more now in communities 
needing help has been justified on grounds 
of inadequate funds, further studies, and 
future promises. We can procrastinate no 
more. The national mental health program 
and the national program to combat mental 
retardation herein proposed warrant prompt 
congressional attention, 


I. A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


I propose a national mental health pro- 
gram to assist in the inauguration of a wholly 
new emphasis and approach to care for the 
mentally ill. This approach relies primarily 
upon the new knowledge and new drugs ac- 
quired and developed in recent years which 
make it possible for most of the mentally 
ill to be successfully and quickly treated in 
their own communities and returned to a 
useful place in society. 

These breakthroughs have rendered obso- 
lete the traditional methods of treatment 
which imposed upon the mentally ill a social 
quarantine, a prolonged or permanent con- 
finement in huge, unhappy mental hospitals, 
where they were out of sight and forgotten. 
Iam not unappreciative of the efforts under- 
taken by many States to improve conditions 
in these hospitals, or the dedicated work of 
many hospital staff members. But their task 
has been staggering and the results too often 
dismal, as the comprehensive study by the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health pointed out in 1961. Some States 
have at times been forced to crowd 5,000, 
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10,000, or even 15,000 people into one large 
understaffed institution. Imposed largely for 
reasons of economy, such practices were 
costly in human terms, as well as in a real 
economic sense. The following statistics 
are illustrative: 

Nearly one-fifth of the 279 State mental 
institutions are fire and health hazards; 
three-fourths of them were opened prior to 
World War I. 

Nearly half of the 530,000 patients in our 
State mental hospitals are in institutions 
with over 3,000 patients, where individual 
care and consideration are almost impossible. 

Many of these institutions have less than 
half the professional staff required—with less 
than 1 psychiatrist for every 360 patients. 

Forty-five percent of their inmates have 
been hospitalized continuously for 10 years 
or more. 

But there are hopeful signs. In recent 
years the increasing trend toward higher and 
higher concentrations in these institutions 
has been reversed—hby the use of new drugs, 
by the increasing public awareness of the 
nature of mental illness, and by a trend 
toward the provision of community facilities, 
including psychiatric beds in general hos- 
pitals, day-care centers, and outpatient psy- 
chiatric clinics. Community general hos- 
pitals in 1961 treated and discharged as cured 
more than 200,000 psychiatric patients. 

I am convinced that, if we apply our 
medical knowledge and social insights fully, 
all but a small portion of the mentally ill 
can eventually achieve a wholesome and con- 
structive social adjustment. It has been 
demonstrated that two out of three schizo- 
phrenics—our largest category of mentally 
ill—can be treated and released within 6 
months, but under the conditions that pre- 
vail today the average stay for schizophrenia 
is 11 years. In 11 States, by the use of mod- 
ern techniques, 7 out of every 10 schizo- 
phrenia patients admitted were discharged 
within 9 months. In one instance, where a 
State hospital deliberately sought an alter- 
native to hospitalization in those patients 
about to be admitted, it was able to treat 
successfully in the community 50 percent of 
them. It is clear that a concerted national 
attack on mental disorders is now both 
possible and practical. 

If we launch a broad new mental health 
program now, it will be possible within a 
decade or two to reduce the number of pa- 
tients now under custodial care by 50 percent 
or more. Many more mentally ill can be 
helped to remain in their own homes with- 
out hardship to themselves or their families. 
Those who are hospitalized can be helped to 
return to their own communities. All but a 
small proportion can be restored to useful 
life. We can spare them and their families 
much of the misery which mental illness 
now entails. We can save public funds and 
we can conserve our manpower resources. 


1. Comprehensive community mental health 
centers 


Central to a new mental health program 
is comprehensive community care. Merely 
pouring Federal funds into a continuation of 
the outmoded type of institutional care 
which now prevails would make little dif- 
ference. We need a new type of health 
facility, one which will return mental health 
care to the mainstream of American medi- 
cine, and at the same time upgrade mental 
health services. I recommend, therefore, that 
the Congress (1) authorize grants to the 
States for the construction of comprehensive 
community mental health centers, begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1965, with the Federal 
Government providing 45 to 75 percent of the 
project cost; (2) authorize short-term proj- 
ect grants for the initial staffing costs of 
comprehensive community mental health 
centers, with the Federal Government pro- 
viding up to 75 percent of the cost in the 
early months, on a gradually declining basis, 
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terminating such support for a project 
within slightly over 4 years; and (3) to facil- 
itate the preparation of community plans 
for these new facilities as a necessary pre- 
liminary to any construction or staffing 
assistance, appropriate $4.2 million for plan- 
ning grants under the National Institute of 
Mental Health. These planning funds, which 
would be in addition to a similar amount 
appropriated for fiscal year 1963, have been 
included in my proposed 1964 budget. 

While the essential concept of the com- 
prehensive community mental health center 
is new, the separate elements, which would 
be combined in it are presently found in 
many communities: diagnostic and evalua- 
tion services, emergency psychiatric units, 
outpatient services, inpatient services, day 
and night care, foster home care, rehabilita- 
tion, consultative services to other commu- 
nity agencies, and mental health information 
and education. 

These centers will focus community re- 
sources and provide better community fa- 
cilities for all aspects of mental health care. 
Prevention as well as treatment will be a 
major activity. Located in the patient’s own 
environment and community, the center 
would make possible a better understanding 
of his needs, a more cordial atmosphere for 
his recovery, and a continuum of treatment. 
As his needs change, the patient could move 
without delay or difficulty to different serv- 
ices—from diagnosis, to cure, to rehabilita- 
tion—without need to transfer to different 
institutions located in different communi- 
ties. 

A comprehensive community mental 
health center in receipt of Federal aid may 
be sponsored through a variety of local or- 
ganizational arrangements. Construction 
can follow the successful Hill-Burton pat- 
tern, under which the Federal Government 
matches public or voluntary nonprofit funds. 
Ideally, the center could be located at an 
appropriate community general hospital, 
many of which already have psychiatric 
units. In such instances, additional serv- 
ices and facilities could be added—either all 
at once or in several stages—to fill out the 
comprehensive program. In some instances, 
an existing outpatient psychiatric clinic 
might form the nucleus of such a center, its 
work expanded and integrated with other 
services in the community. Centers could 
also function effectively under a variety of 
other auspices: as affiliates of State mental 
hospitals, under State or local governments, 
or under voluntary nonprofit sponsorship. 

Private physicians, including general prac- 
titioners, psychiatrists, and other medical 
specialists, would all be able to participate 
directly and cooperatively in the work of the 
center. For the first time, a large proportion 
of our private practitioners will have the op- 
portunity to treat their patients in a mental 
health facility served by an auxiliary profes- 
sional staff that is directly and quickly avail- 
able for outpatient and inpatient care. 

While these centers will be primarily de- 
signed to serve the mental health needs of 
the community, the mentally retarded should 
not be excluded from these centers if emo- 
tional problems exist. They should also offer 
the services of special therapists and con- 
sultation services to parents, school systems, 
health departments, and other public and 
private agencies concerned with mental 
retardation. 

The services provided by these centers 
should be financed in the same way as other 
medical and hospital costs. At one time, 
this was not feasible in the case of mental 
illness, where prognosis almost invariably 
called for long and often permanent courses 
of treatment. But tranquilizers and new 
therapeutic methods now permit mental ill- 
ness to be treated successfully in a very high 
proportion of cases within relatively short 
periods of time—weeks or months, rather 
than years. 
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Consequently, individual fees for services, 
individual and group insurance, other third- 
party payments, voluntary and private con- 
tributions, and State and local aid can now 
better bear the continuing burden of these 
costs to the individual patient after these 
services are established. Long-range Federal 
subsidies for operating costs are neither 
necessary nor desirable. Nevertheless, be- 
cause this is a new and expensive under- 
taking for most communities, temporary 
Federal aid to help them meet the initial 
burden of establishing and placing centers 
in operation is desirable. Such assistance 
would be stimulatory in purpose, granted on 
a declining basis and terminated in a few 
years. 

The success of this pattern of local and 
private financing will depend in large part 
upon the development of appropriate ar- 
rangements for health insurance, particu- 
larly in the private sector of our economy. 
Recent studies have indicated that mental 
health care—particularly the cost of diag- 
nosis and short-term therapy, which would 
be major components of service in the new 
centers—is insurable at a moderate cost. 

I have directed the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to explore steps for 
encouraging and stimulating the expansion 
of private voluntary health insurance to in- 
clude mental health care. I have also initi- 
ated a review of existing Federal programs, 
such as the health benefits programs for 
Federal personnel, to determine whether 
further measures may be necessary and de- 
sirable to increase their provisions for mental 
health care. 

These comprehensive community mental 
health centers should become operational at 
the earliest feasible date. I recommend that 
we make a major demonstration effort in the 
early years of the program to be expanded 
to all major communities as the necessary 
manpower and facilities became available. 

It is to be hoped that within a few years 
the combination of increased mental health 
insurance coverage, added State and local 
support, and the redirection of State re- 
sources from State mental institutions will 
help achieve our goal of having community- 
centered mental health services readily ac- 
cessible to all. 


2. Improved care in State mental institu- 
tions 


Until the community mental health center 
program develops fully, it is imperative that 
the quality of care in existing State mental 
institutions be improved. By strengthening 
their therapeutic services, by becoming open 
institutions serving their local communities, 
many such institutions can perform a valu- 
able transitional role. The Federal Govern- 
ment can assist materially by encouraging 
State mental institutions to undertake in- 
tensive demonstration and pilot projects, to 
improve the quality of care, and to provide 
inservice training for personnel manning 
these institutions. 

This should be done through special grants 
for demonstration projects for inpatient care 
and inservice training. I recommend that 
$10 million be appropriated for such pur- 
poses, 

3. Research and manpower 

Although we embark on a major national 
action program for mental health there is 
still much more we need to know. We must 
not relax our effort to push back the fron- 
tiers of knowledge in basic and applied re- 
search into the mental processes, in therapy, 
and in other phases of research with a bear- 
ing upon mental illness. More needs to be 
done also to translate research findings into 
improved practices. I recommend an expan- 
sion of clinical, laboratory, and field research 
in mental illness and mental health. 

Availability of trained manpower is a major 
factor in the determination of how fast we 
can expand our research and expand our new 
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action program in the mental field. At the 
present manpower shortages exist in virtu- 
ally all of the key professional and auxiliary 
personnel categories—psychiatrists, clinical 
psychologists, social workers and psychiatric 
nurses. To achieve success, the current sup- 
ply of professional manpower in these flelds 
must be sharply increased—from about 
45,000 in 1960 to approximately 85,000 by 
1970. To help move toward this goal I rec- 
ommend the appropriation of $66 million for 
training of personnel, an increase of $17 mil- 
lion over the current fiscal year. 

I have, in addition, directed that the Man- 
power Development and Training Act be used 
to assist in the training of psychiatric aids, 
and other auxiliary personnel for employ- 
ment in mental institutions and community 
centers. 

Success of these specialized training pro- 
grams, however, requires that they be un- 
dergirded by basic training programs. It is 
essential to the success of our new national 
mental health program that Congress enact 
legislation authorizing aid to train more 
physicians and related health personnel. I 
will discuss this measure at greater lengths 
in the message on health which I will send 
to the Congress shortly. 


II. A NATIONAL PROGRAM TO COMBAT MENTAL 
RETARDATION 


Mental retardation stems from many 
causes. It can result from mongolism, birth 
injury or infection, or any of a host of con- 
ditions that cause a faulty or arrested de- 
velopment of intelligence to such an extent 
that the individual's ability to learn and to 
adapt to the demands of society is impaired. 
Once the damage is done, lifetime incapacity 
is likely. With early detection, suitable care 
and training, however, a significant improve- 
ment in social ability and in personal adjust- 
ment and achievement can be achieved. 

The care and treatment of mental retarda- 
tion, and research into its causes and cure, 
have—as in the case of mental illness—been 
too long neglected. Mental retardation ranks 
as a major national health, social and eco- 
nomic problem. It strikes our most precious 
asset—our children. It disables 10 times as 
many people as diabetes, 20 times as many as 
tuberculosis, 25 times as many as muscular 
dystrophy, and 600 times as many as infantile 
paralysis. About 400,000 children are so re- 
tarded they require constant care or super- 
vision; more than 200,000 of these are in 
residential institutions. There are between 
5 and 6 million mentally retarded children 
and adults—an estimated 3 percent of the 
population. Yet, despite these grim statis- 
tics, and despite an admirable effort by pri- 
vate voluntary associations, until a decade 
ago not a single State health department of- 
fered any special community services for the 
mentally retarded or their families. 

States and local communities spend $300 
million a year for residential treatment of 
the mentally retarded, and another $250 mil- 
lion for special education, welfare, rehabili- 
tation, and other benefits and services. The 
Federal Government will this year obligate 
$37 million for research, training, and spe- 
cial services for the retarded and about three 
times as much for their income maintenance. 
But these efforts are fragmented and in- 
adequate. 

Mental retardation strikes children with- 
out regard for class, creed, or economic level. 
Each year sees an estimated 126,000 new 
cases. But it hits more often—and harder— 
at the underprivileged and the poor; and 
most often of all—and most severely—in city 
tenements and rural slums where there are 
heavy concentrations of families with poor 
education and low income. 

There are very significant variations in the 
impact of the incidence of mental retarda- 
tion. Draft rejections for mental deficiency 
during World War II were 14 times as heavy 
in States with low incomes as in others. In 
some slum areas 10 to 30 percent of the 
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school-age children are mentally retarded, 
while in the very same cities more prosperous 
neighborhoods have only 1 or 2 percent re- 
tarded. 

There is every reason to believe that we 
stand on the threshold of major advances in 
this field. Medical knowledge can now iden- 
tify precise causes of retardation in 15 to 20 
percent of the cases. This itself is a major 
advance. Those identified are usually cases 
in which there are severe organic injuries 
or gross brain damage from disease. Severe 
cases of mental retardation of this type are 
naturally more evenly spread throughout the 
population than mild retardation; but even 
here poor families suffer disproportionately. 
In most of the mild cases, although specific 
physical and neurological defects are usually 
not diagnosable with present biomedical 
techniques, research is rapidly adding to our 
knowledge of specific causes: German measles 
during the first 3 months of pregnancy, Rh 
blood factor incompatibility in newborn in- 
fants, lead poisoning of infants, faulty body 
chemistry in such diseases as phenylketo- 
nuria and galactosemia, and many others. 

Many of the specific causes of mental re- 
tardation are still obscure. Socio-economic 
and medical evidence gathered by a panel 
which I appointed in 1961, however, shows a 
major causative role for adverse social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural factors. Families who 
are deprived of the basic necessities of life, 
opportunity, and motivation have a high 
proportion of the Nation’s retarded children. 
Unfavorable health factors clearly play a 
major role. Lack of prenatal and postnatal 
health care, in particular, leads to the birth 
of brain-damaged children or to an inade- 
quate physical and neurological develop- 
ment. Areas of high infant mortality are 
often the same areas with a high incidence 
of mental retardation. Studies have shown 
that women lacking prenatal care have a 
much higher likelihood of having mentally 
retarded children. Deprivation of a child's 
opportunities for learning slows development 
in slum and distressed areas. Genetic, he- 
reditary, and other biomedical factors also 
play a major part in the causes of mental 
retardation. 

The American people, acting through their 
Government where necessary, have an obli- 
gation to prevent mental retardation, when- 
ever possible, and to ameliorate it when it is 
present. I am, therefore, recommending 
action on a comprehensive program to at- 
tack this affliction. The only feasible pro- 
gram with a hope for success must not only 
aim at the specific causes and the control of 
mental retardation but seek solutions to the 
broader problems of our society with which 
mental retardation is so intimately related. 

The panel which I appointed reported that, 
with present knowledge, at least half and 
hopefully more than half, of all mental re- 
tardation cases can be prevented through 
this kind of broad spectrum attack, aimed 
at both the specific causes which medical 
science has identified, and at the broader 
adverse social, economic, and cultural con- 
ditions with which incidence of mental re- 
tardation is so heavily correlated. At the 
same time research must go ahead in all 
these categories, calling upon the best efforts 
of many types of scientists, from the geneti- 
cist to the sociologist. 

The fact that mental retardation ordi- 
narily exists from birth or early childhood, 
the highly specialized medical, psychological, 
and educational evaluations which are re- 
quired, and the complex and unique social, 
educational, and vocational lifetime needs of 
the retarded individual, all require that 
there be developed a comprehensive ap- 
proach to this specific problem. 

1. Prevention 

Prevention should be given the highest 
priority in this effort. Our general health, 
education, welfare, and urban renewal pro- 
grams will make a major contribution in 
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overcoming adverse social and economic con- 
ditions. More adequate medical care, nutri- 
tion, housing, and educational opportuni- 
ties can reduce mental retardation to the low 
incidence which has been achieved in some 
other nations. The recommendations for 
strengthening American education which I 
have made to the Congress in my message on 
education will contribute toward this ob- 
jective as well the proposals contained in my 
forthcoming health message. 

Now programs for comprehensive mater- 
nity and infant care and for the improve- 
ment of our educational services are also 
needed. Particular attention should be di- 
rected toward the development of such serv- 
ices for slum and distressed areas. Among 
expectant mothers who do not receive pre- 
natal care, more than 20 percent of all births 
are premature—two or three times the rate 
of prematurity among those who do receive 
adequate care. Premature infants have two 
or three times as many physical defects and 
50 percent more illnesses than full-term in- 
fants. The smallest premature babies are 
10 times more likely to be mentally retarded. 

All of these statistics point to the direct 
relationship between lack of prenatal care 
and mental retardation. Poverty and med- 
ical indigency are at the root of most of this 
problem. An estimated 35 percent of the 
mothers in cities over 100,000 population are 
medically indigent. In 138 large cities of the 
country an estimated 455,000 women each 
year lack resources to pay for adequate health 
care during pregnancy and following birth. 
Between 20 and 60 percent of the mothers 
receiving care in public hospitals in some 
large cities receive inadequate or no prenatal 
care—and mental retardation is more prev- 
alent in these areas. 

Our existing State and Federal child health 
programs, though playing a useful and neces- 
sary role, do not provide the needed compre- 
hensive care for this high-risk group. To en- 
able the States and localities to move ahead 
more rapidly in combating mental retarda- 
tion and other childhood disabilities through 
the new therapeutic measures being devel- 
oped by medical science, I am recommend- 
ing: 

(a) A new 5-year program of project grants 
to stimulate State and local health depart- 
ments to plan, initiate, and develop compre- 
hensive maternity and child health care serv- 
ice programs, helping primarily families in 
this high-risk group who are otherwise un- 
able to pay for needed medical care. These 
grants would be used to provide medical 
care, hospital care, and additional nursing 
services, and to expand the number of pre- 
natal clinics. Prenatal and post partum 
care would be more accessible to mothers. I 
recommend that the initial appropriation for 
this purpose be $5 million, allocated on a 
project basis, rising to an annual appropria- 
tion of $30 million by the third year. 

(b) Doubling the existing $25 million an- 
nual authorization for Federal grants for 
maternal and child health, a significant por- 
tion of which will be used for the mentally 
retarded, 

(c) Doubling over a period of 7 years the 
present $25 million annual authorization for 
Federal grants for crippled children's sery- 
ices. 

Cultural and educational deprivation re- 
sulting in mental retardation can also be 
prevented. Studies have demonstrated that 
large numbers of children in urban and rural 
slums, including preschool children, lack the 
stimulus necessary for proper development 
in their intelligence. Even when there is no 
organic impairment, prolonged neglect, and 
a lack of stimulus and opportunity for learn- 
ing can result in the failure of young minds 
to develop. Other studies have shown that, 
if proper opportunities for learning are pro- 
vided early enough, many of these deprived 
children can and will learn and achieve as 
much as children from more favored neigh- 
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borhoods. This self-perpetuating intellec- 
tual blight should not be allowed to con- 
tinue. 

In my recent message on education, I rec- 
ommended that at least 10 percent of the 
proposed aid for elementary and secondary 
education be committed by the States to spe- 
cial project grants designed to stimulate and 
make possible the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities particularly in slum and 
distressed areas, both urban and rural. I 
again urge special consideration by the Con- 
gress for this proposal. It will not only help 
improve educational quality and provide 
equal opportunity in areas which need as- 
sistance; it will also serve humanity by help- 
ing prevent mental retardation among the 
children in such culturally deprived areas, 


2. Community services 


As in the case of mental illnesses, there is 
also a desperate need for community facili- 
ties and services for the mentally retarded. 
We must move from the outmoded use of 
distant custodial institutions to the concept 
of community-centered sgencies that will 
provide a coordinated range of timely diag- 
nostic, health, educational, training, rehabili- 
tation, employment, welfare, and legal pro- 
tection services. For those retarded children 
or adult. who cannot be maintained at home 
by their own families, a new pattern of in- 
stitutional services is needed. 

The key to the development of this com- 
prehens‘ve new approach toward services for 
the mentally retarded is twofold. First, there 
must be public understanding and com- 
munity planning to meet all problems. Sec- 
ond, there must be made available a con- 
tinuum of services covering the entire range 
of needs. States and communities need to 
appraise their needs and resources, review 
current programs, and undertake preliminary 
actions leading to comprehensive State and 
community approaches to these objectives. 
To stimulate public awareness and the de- 
velopment of comprehensive plans, I rec- 
ommend legislation to establish a program 
of special project grants to the States for 
financing State reviews of needs and pro- 
grams in the field of mental retardation. 

A total of $2 million is recommended for 
this purpose. Grants will be awarded on a 
selective basis to State agencies presenting 
acceptable proposals for this broad inter- 
disciplinary planning activity. The purpose 
of these grants is to provide for every State 
an opportunity to begin to develop a com- 
prehensive, integrated program to meet all 
the needs of the retarded. Additional sup- 
port for planning health-related facilities 
and services will be available from the ex- 
panding planning grant program for the 
Public Health Service which I will recom- 
mend in my forthcoming message on health. 

To assist the States and local communi- 
ties to construct the facilities which these 
surveys justify and plan, I recommend that 
the Congress authorize matching grants for 
the construction of public and other non- 
profit facilities, including centers for the 
comprehensive treatment, training, and care 
of the mentally retarded. Every community 
should be encouraged to include provision 
for meeting the health requirements of re- 
tarded individuals in planning its broader 
healta services and facilities. 

Because care of the mentally retarded has 
traditionally been isolated from centers of 
medical and nursing education, it is par- 
ticularly important to develop facilities 
which will increase the role of highly quali- 
fied universities in the improvement and pro- 
vision of services and the training of special- 
ized personnel. Among the various types of 
facilities for which grants would be author- 
ized, the legislation I am proposing will per- 
mit grants of Federal funds for the construc- 
tion of facilities for (1) inpatient clinical 
units as an integral part of university-asso- 
ciated hospitals in which specialists on men- 
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tal retardation would serve; (2) outpatient 
diagnostic, evaluation, and treatment clinics 
associated with such hospitals, including fa- 
cilities for special training; and (3) satellite 
clinics in outlying cities and counties for 
provision of services to the retarded through 
existing State and local community pro- 
grams, including those financed by the 
Children’s Bureau, in which universities will 
participate. Grants of $5 millior a year will 
be provided for these purposes within the 
total authorizations for facilities in 1965 and 
this will be increased to $10 million in sub- 
sequent years. 

Such clinical and teaching facilities will 
provide superior care for the retarded and 
will also augment teaching and training fa- 
cilities for specialists in mental retardation, 
including physicians, nurses, psychologists, 
social workers, and speech and other thera- 
pists. Funds for operation of such facili- 
ties would come from State, local, and 
private sources. Other existing or proposed 
programs of the Children's Bureau, of the 
Public Health Service, of the Office of Edu- 
cation, and of the Department of Labor can 
provide additional resources for demonstra- 
tion purposes and for training personnel, 

A full-scale attack on mental retardation 
also requires an expansion of special educa- 
tion, training, and rehabilitation services. 
Largely due to the lack of qualified teachers, 
college instructors, directors, and supervisors, 
only about one-fourth of the 1,250,000 re- 
tarded children of school age now have ac- 
cess to special education. During the past 
4 years, with Federal support, there has been 
some improvement in the training of lead- 
ership personnel, However, teachers of hand- 
icapped children, including the mentally 
retarded, are still woefully insufficient in 
number and training. As I pointed out in 
the message on education, legislation is 
needed to increase the output of college in- 
structors and classroom teachers for hand- 
icapped children. 

I am asking the Office of Education to 
place a new emphasis on research in the 
learning process, expedite the application of 
research findings to teaching methods for 
the mentally retarded, support studies on 
improvement of curriculums, develop teach- 
ing aids, and stimulate the training of special 
teachers. 

Vocational training, youth employment, 
and vocational rehabilitation programs can 
all help release the untapped potential- 
ities of mentally retarded individuals. This 
requires expansion and improvement of our 
vocational education. programs, as already 
recommended; and, in a subsequent message, 
I will present proposals for needed youth 
employment programs. 

Currently rehabilitation services can only 
be provided to disabled individuals for whom, 
at the outset, a vocational potential can be 
definitely established. This requirement fre- 
quently excludes the mentally retarded from 
the vocational rehabilitation program. Irec- 
ommend legislation to permit rehabilita- 
tion services to be provided to a mentally 
retarded person for up to 18 months, to 
determine whether he has sufficient poten- 
tial to be rehabilitated vocationally. I also 
recommend legislation establishing a new 
program to help public and private nonprofit 
organizations to construct, equip, and staff 
rehabilitation facilities and workshops, mak- 
ing particular provision for the mentally 
retarded. 

State institutions for the mentally re- 
tarded are badly underfinanced, understaffed, 
and overcrowded. The standard of care is in 
most instances so grossly deficient as to shock 
the conscience of all who see them. 

I recommend the appropriation under ex- 
isting law of project grants to State institu- 
tions for the mentally retarded, with an 
initial appropriation of $5 million to be in- 
creased in subsequent years to a level of at 
least $10 million. Such grants would be 
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awarded, upon presentation of a plan meet- 
ing criteria established by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to State in- 
stitutions undertaking to upgrade the quality 
of residential services through demonstra- 
tion, research, and pilot projects designed to 
improve the quality of care in such institu- 
tions and to provide impetus to inservice 
training and the education of professional 
personnel. 
3. Research 


Our single greatest challenge in this area is 
still the discovery of the causes and treat- 
ment of mental retardation. To do this we 
must expand our resources for the pursuit 
and application of scientific knowledge 
related to this problem. This will require the 
training of medical, behavioral, and other 
professional specialists to staff a growing 
effort. The new National Instiute of Child 
Health and Human Development which was 
authorized by the 87th Congress is already 
embarked on this task. 

To provide an additional focus for research 
into the complex mysteries of mental retar- 
dation, I recommend legislation to authorize 
the establishment of centers for research in 
human development, including the training 
of scientific personnel. Funds for 3 such 
centers are included in the 1964 budget; 
ultimately 10 centers for clinical, laboratory, 
behavioral, and social science research should 
be established. The importance of these 
problems justifies the talents of our best 
minds. No single discipline or science holds 
the answer. These centers must, therefore, 
be established on an interdisciplinary basis. 

Similarly, in order to foster the further 
development of new techniques for the im- 
provement of child health, I am also recom- 
mending new research authority to the 
Children’s Bureau for research in maternal 
and child health and crippled children’s 
services. 

But, once again, the shortage of profes- 
sional manpower seriously compromises both 
research and service efforts. The insufficient 
numbers of medical and nursing training 
centers now available too often lack a clinical 
focus on the problems of mental retardation 
comparable to the psychiatric teaching serv- 
ices relating to care of the mentally ill. 

We as a Nation have long neglected the 
mentally ill and the mentally retarded. This 
neglect must end, if our Nation is to live up 
to its own standards of compassion and dig- 
nity and achieve the maximum use of its 
manpower. 

This tradition of neglect must be replaced 
by forceful and far-reaching programs car- 
ried out at all levels of government, by pri- 
vate individuals and by State and local 
agencies in every part of the Union. 

We must act—to bestow the full benefits 
of our society on those who suffer from men- 
tal disabilities; to prevent the occurrence of 
mental illness and mental retardation wher- 
ever and whenever possible; to provide for 
early diagnosis and continuous and compre- 
hensive care, in the community, of those 
suffering from these disorders; to stimulate 
improvements in the level of care given the 
mentally disabled in our State and private 
institutions, and to reorient those programs 
to a community-centered approach; to re- 
duce, over a number of years, and by hun- 
dreds of thousands, the persons confined to 
these institutions; to retain in and return to 
the community the mentally ill and mentally 
retarded, and there to restore and revitalize 
their lives through better health programs 
and strengthened educational and rehabilita- 
tion services; and to reinforce the will and 
capacity of our communities to meet these 
problems, in order that the communities, 
in turn, can reinforce the will and capacity 
of individuals and individual families, 

We must promote—to the best of our abil- 
ity and by all possible and appropriate 
means—the mental and physical health of all 
our citizens. 
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To achieve these important ends, I urge 
that the Congress favorably act upon the 
foregoing recommendations. 

Joun F. KENNEDY. 

Tue Warre House, February 5, 1963. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
having participated as a member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and also as a member of its Subcommit- 
tee on Public Health, in the hearings on 
this measure, I desire to commend the 
chairman of the full committee, who also 
is chairman of the Health Subcommittee, 
the able and distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Hill], for the 
very comprehensive hearings, which 
cover hundreds of pages, and for the full 
and fair opportunity provided to all who 
desired to appear before the committee 
and present their views. 

For many years the Senator from Ala- 
bama has been a leader in the public 
health field. The esteem in which he is 
held and his able leadership all con- 
tributed to the taking of early action by 
the Senate on this bill. 

I think the Senate is to be commended 
for passing the bill in 1 day. As one of 
the coauthors of the bill and as one who 
has been interested for many years in 
this field, I think the Senate has done 
itself proud today. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the one 
who is regarded as the greatest Gov- 
ernor of the State of Texas was James S. 
Hogg, popularly known as Jim Hogg. 
His son inherited a great fortune which 
his father built up after he left the Gov- 
ernor’s office. When the son died, he 
created the Hogg Foundation. It was set 
up on the University of Texas campus on 
the recommendation of many people 
some decades ago to help lead in the 
treatment of the mentally ill, because it 
was a field that at that time was largely 
vacant. That institution has had a 
great influence in my State. I worked 
with them a decade ago, aiding in some 
public campaigns to help stimulate in- 
terest among the people for the necessity 
for more adequate treatment of this 
great problem. For those of us who 
have worked on this problem for some 
years, it is a matter of great encourage- 
ment to be on the floor of the Senate to- 
day to be privileged to vote for such a 
forward looking measure. I again con- 
gratulate the leadership on its success in 
such an important field. 


PUBLIC DEBT CEILING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 167, H.R. 
6009, and that it be made the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R. 6009) 
to provide for the periods ending June 
30, 1963, and August 31, 1963, temporary 
increases in the public debt limit set 
forth in section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
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mittee on Finance, with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 1, after the word “on”, 
to strike out “August 31, 1963” and in- 
sert “June 30, 1964.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished majority leader is in a po- 
sition to tell us, may Senators be in- 
formed of the schedule for the remainder 
of the week? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
hope that what I am about to say in 
response to the question asked by the 
distinguished minority leader will be 
taken in the proper spirit, 

As the Senate knows, the pending 
business is the public debt increase bill. 
It is anticipated that action on that 
bill will be finished tomorrow. After 
that, it is proposed to take up H.R. 5279, 
a bill making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior and related 
agencies. If those two bills are passed 
by tomorrow night, it is the intention 
of the leadership to have the Senate go 
over until Friday, at which time a pro 
forma meeting will be held; and then 
to have the Senate go over from Friday 
until the following Tuesday. 


TRIBUTE TO IRVING SHEMELD 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, in these 
days of massive and innumerable Fed- 
eral Government programs, projects, and 
handouts, we seldom hear public officials 
urging their fellow citizens to do any- 
thing for themselves, 

But occasionally a man blessed with 
commonsense comes along and suggests 
that if a community has a problem its 
own citizens ought to roll up their shirt- 
sleeves and tackle it. 

From reading the fine report in the 
Derry, N.H., News of May 23, 1963, I 
would assume that Irving Shemeld, 
chairman of the Derry Board of Select- 
men, is just such a man. I believe his 
excellent address before the Kiwanis 
Club deserves widespread attention and 
consideration by community leaders 
throughout the country and, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHEMELD OUTLINES Crisis Factnc MAIN 
STREET, URGES SUPPORT 

In a freewheeling, 2-hour address before 
the Derry Kiwanis Club Monday night, Se- 
lectman Irving Shemeld, speaking for the 
board and himself, cut loose with one of the 
most incisive analysis of the problems and 
prospects facing Derry that longtime resi- 
dents later were freely admitting they had 
ever heard. 

During the marathon talk, which held an 
audience of local businessmen more than 1 
hour past their accustomed deadline, 
Shemeld ad himself to a wide range 
of problems that are he said, seriously worry- 
ing the three selectmen of this commu- 
nity. The speaker singled out as problem 
number one at the present time, the ques- 
tion of what can be done about the cellar 
holes which mark the burned sites of the 
Odd Fellows-Godin block which went up 
in an early morning fire on February 26 of 
this winter. 
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“This community could have a beautiful 
shopping center there right in the middle 
of our town. With appropriate architec- 
tural design and large, roomy parking areas 
behind, such a modern center could bring 
new life into the heart of our town and be a 
source of community pride,” said the speak- 
er. “But when our leading businessmen 
talk about building new businesses on the 
perimeter of town, it’s time for us to get 
our hackles up and ask some questions. 
Why do they want to vacate the center of 
Derry?” 

EXPLORE URBAN RENEWAL AID 

Selectman Shemeld reported that the 
board had been exploring the feasibility of 
securing Federal funds through the urban 
renewal program, or some other source, to 
assist in purchasing and developing the 
property. Reporting on his recent discus- 
sions in Washington with three Members of 
the New Hampshire congressional delega- 
tion, he told his Kiwanis audience that he 
had found the Representatives sympathetic 
and willing to help. During supplementary 
talks with the new city planner in Manches- 
ter, James Minnock, local officials were told 
that urban renewal funds would only be 
available to assist in restoring an area that 
shows at least 20-percent blight. Edifices de- 
stroyed by fire are not regarded as blighted 
areas. 

Minnock did tell the board that enough 
pieces of property might be put together in 
the Odd Fellows-Godin area to make up a 20- 
percent blighted section which then would 
be eligible for Federal support in rehabili- 
tation. If such a course is explored, Shem- 
eld said that a local group of citizens would 
have to put up about $1,000 for the prepara- 
tion of a master plan for the area; he pre- 
dicted that this might take as long as 2 
years and no less than 1½ years before such 
funds might become available. 

“The board of selectmen feel that there 
are possibly two philosophies which we 
might choose from in tackling this prob- 
lem. We might take up the concept of 
President Lincoln that the Federal Govern- 
ment should only do those things that are 
impossible for local communities to do for 
themselves. Or, we might follow the phi- 
losophy that leaves to the Federal Govern- 
ment those things that we are unwilling, 
though quite able, to do for ourselves,” said 
Shemeld. 

FREE ENTERPRISE CAN DO IT 

“We feel that, if the businessmen here 
really want to do it on a free enterprise basis, 
then it can be done” Shemeld suggested to 
the businessmen in his audience, as well as 
to the businessmen in the community not 
present, that they explore the possibility of 
pooling local resources and examine the pos- 
sibility of purchasing the property in the 
whole block. “It probably could be done 
for $40,000 to $50,000,” he said. The speaker 
offered the services of the town government 
to assist in any way that might be appro- 
priate and useful, 

“I submit. Are there 10 or more busi- 
nessmen in town who will put up $5,000 
each? It has been done by other commu- 
nities, and for the benefit of their own busi- 
ness as well as for the benefit of the com- 
munity. We'd like to know what the pulse 
of this community is on the question,” the 
speaker reported for the board of selectmen. 
He left little doubt in the minds of his audi- 
ence that the board is not optimistic about 
the present prospects for developing the two 
large cellar holes that mark the center of 
Derry’s shopping center these days. As 
Shemeld put it, “the combination of the fire 
holes we now have in the center of town and 
the erection of stores and shopping centers 
on the perimeter of town certainly does not 
offer very satisfactory prospects for this 
community.” 
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SEEKS BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 


The speaker told the Kiwanians that in 
early April he had invited a group of local 
businessmen to meet with him in an effort 
to explore what they might do about the 
problem. He said that he had been discour- 
aged when several “reacted in horror that I 
might be suggesting they should meet over 
plans to profit on the town’s disasters.” 
However, Irving Shemeld told his audience 
that he expects to invite others to meet with 
him in another exploratory session soon. “If 
our leaders are opposed to doing this job 
themselves, then we'll have to bring in the 
Government to do it for us. But I wonder,” 
concluded the speaker, “how concerned 
should we expect our representatives in 
Washington to be with our problem if we 
living here are not concerned enough to get 
up and do something about it.” 

Businessmen in the audience have been 
giving the Shemeld talk before the Derry 
Kiwanis Club Monday night, a good deal of 
thought and discussion this week. As sev- 
eral told the Derry News subsequently, 
“something definitely has got to be done. 
Those cellar holes are an ugly sight right 
here in the center of town and most business 
in the area is suffering as a result.” 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on 
Thursday of this week the entire Nation 
will pause in solemn tribute to those who 
have laid down their lives that our coun- 
try might remain free. 

Perhaps the most significant observ- 
ance, of the countless number to be held 
among our 50 sovereign States and in 
American hearts throughout the world, 
will be at the Cathedral of the Pines in 
Rindge, N.H. On this occasion, ground 
will be broken for the erection of a me- 
morial bell tower, intended as a national 
war memorial for American women 
whose lives were sacrificed in the service 
of our country during periods of war. 
The true importance of these ceremonies 
of dedication is found in the fact that no 
such memorial exists in our country at 
the present time. This bell tower will 
recognize those valiant women who gave 
up their lives in our armed services; the 
women of the Red Cross and the Ursa- 
line Sisters, who were killed on the bat- 
tlefields; the entertainers who died in the 
effort to boost the morale of our fighting 
forces; the canteen workers; women war 
correspondents; the Sallies; the pioneer 
women who sacrificed their lives defend- 
ing their homes while their men were an- 
swering their country’s call; and last, but 
hardly least, those women who were 
killed in defense plants while preparing 
the sinews of war for our combat forces. 

It is my understanding that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has authorized 
the laying of a wreath in his name at 
these solemn ceremonies and all our Gov- 
ernors will be represented by floral offer- 
ings, placed on the altar of the Nation 
for the war dead of their respective 
States. In addition, tributes will be read 
from former President Eisenhower and 
from Gen. Douglas MacArthur. General 
Gruenther will present a flag on behalf 
of the American Red Cross and it is my 
understanding that the Government of 
France will present a similar tribute. 
The Cathedral of the Pines is a non- 
sectarian place of worship, at which all 
faiths and creeds are welcome, and dis- 
tinguished members of the clergy will 
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take part in the observance. This will be 
true of many others as well, of all walks 
of life. 

This Memorial Day will be a historic 
one indeed. I know that the hearts of 
all Americans will be in Rindge, N.H., 
at the Cathedral of the Pines on Thurs- 
day, as we pay well-deserved honor to 
the patriotic women who made the 
ultimate sacrifice for their country. 


THE STATES HAVE CARRIED MOST 
OF THE BURDEN IN THE FIGHT 
AGAINST MENTAL ILLNESS AND 
RETARDATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the bill before us today (S. 
1576) essentially provides for a match- 
ing-fund program between the States 
and the Federal Government in the con- 
struction of mental health centers. 

This is, in a sense, a Hill-Burton type 
program for small mental health and 
retardation hospital units. 

The reasons for a program with Fed- 
eral assistance is the revolution this 
country is undergoing in the care of the 
mentally ill. Concepts of treatment 
and care have changed radically in the 
past few years, calling for new types of 
community-based hospital facilities. 

In order to quickly get under con- 
struction these new community based 
treatment centers a special financial 
impetus is needed. It is generally 
agreed that Federal matching money 
provides the best impetus in crash pro- 


gram. 

This was true with the interstate 
highway program and it will be true 
with the revolutionary new treatment 
centers for the mentally ill. 

However, this is not to say that the 
States themselves have not done a mam- 
moth job in fighting retardation and 
mental illness. 

They have. 

Over the years, the States and coun- 
ties have borne by far the heaviest 
financial burden in the United States in 
caring for the mentally ill. 

In the last 10 years, the States have 
spent almost $12 billion fighting mental 
illness and retardation. 

This is well over a billion dollars a 
year. 

And there is no intention on the part 
of the States to reduce this effort. In 
fact, the efforts of the States are increas- 
ing by heavy percentages each year. 

What the States need now is a finan- 
cial boost to get quickly into existence 
the new community center treatment 
concept, where the mentally ill are 
treated and cared for within a bus-fare 
of home and family. 

So that there will be no mistaking the 
monumental effort made by the States 
in the last 10 years fighting mental ill- 
ness, I would like to have printed in the 
Recorp two charts which show the 
amounts spent by the States, covering 
capital and operating expenses and the 
expenditures per capita for all types of 
mental disorders. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two charts showing the enor- 
mous State expenditures fighting mental 
illness and retardation be entered in the 
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Recorp at this point. The charts are 
entitled: “Total State-by-State Expendi- 
tures on Mental Illness and Retarda- 
tion,” “What Have the States Themselves 
Done to Combat Mental Illness and 
Retardation in the Last Ten Years? (A 
summary).” 

There being no objection, the charts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Total State-by-State erpenditures on mental 
illness and retardation (last 10 years) 


10-year Per capita 

State expenditure for the 10- 

year-period 
882, 366, 063 $27.74 
12, 151. 692 156.00 
232, 051, 934 27.10 
57, 822, 918 32. 11 
1. 125, 150, 377 78. 84 
676,437 91. 91 
306. 421. 176 120.22 
343, 903, 342 108. 66 
179, 631, 611 41.99 
47, 052, 006 411.91 
15, 366, 429 125. 31 
27, 459, 572 43.05 
3732, 383, 688 77. 10 
260, 027, 308 88. 65 
3 121, 130, 669 44.78 
189, 114, 929 91.36 
87, 206, 174 20. 33 
3109, 248, 051 35.72 
67, 980, 309 62. 54 
209, 332, 945 74.75 
569, 039, 464 116. 07 
614, 312, 574 83. 27 
279, 173, 923 85. 53 
66, 784, 327 39. 03 
225, 164, 862 54. 63 
36, 208, 398 55. 52 
94, 188, 778 68. 04 
10, 222, 513 39. 62 
55, 650, 904 95.13 
541, 347, 357 96. 09 
322, 792, 600 26.14 
2, 056, 942, 107 125. 57 
224, 629, 775 51. 59 
37, 451, 183 59. 92 
534, 557, 544 62. 84 
97, 580, 117 43. 22 
137, 305, 648 78. 95 
786, 964, 199 71. 83 
72, 757, 642 84. 40 
89, 636, 296 39. 43 
33, 197, 851 48.82 
101, 919, 246 29. 50 
287, 451, 843 31.75 
` 29, 440, 430 34.43 
33, 142, 509 86. 54 
201, 407, 142 54. 96 
188, 731, 127 70. 50 
58, 485, 641 31.42 
313, 320, 481 82. 34 
322, 550, 830 69.81 


1 Data on this State cover only 5 years. 

? Estimated: Data on these 9 States are still being 
compiled. The figures appearing on this chart were 
assembled from statistics furnished by the Council of 
State Governments and the National Institute of Mental 
Shy en The estimates are probably low. 

S 
«Data on these 2 States cover only 3 years. 


Nore.—All of the above data were furnished by the 
States to the National Association of State Mental 
Health Program Directors, 1025 Connecticut Ave. NW., 

Washington, D.C., with the exception of the figures on 
States marked with @). 

WHAT HAVE THE STATES THEMSELVES DONE TO 
COMBAT MENTAL ILLNESS AND RETARDATION IN 
THE LAST 10 YEARS? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, following is an analysis in 
summary form of expenditures by the 
States in fighting mental illness and re- 
tardation. The data was furnished to 
the National Association of State Men- 
tal Health Program Directors. by 41 
States, covering a period of the last 10 
years. 

This summary shows how much the 
States spent on capital improvements 
versus operating costs and the propor- 
tions spent fighting mental illness and 
mental retardation. A more detailed 
chart, prepared by the State Directors 
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Association follows this and shows the 
breakdown in each category State by 
State for the 41 States reporting: 

Total expenditures (41 
States reporting) (all 
mental disorders) 

Mental illness (39 States) : 


$10, 590, 963, 823 


A. Capital expenditures.. 1,026, 270, 962 

B. Operating expendi- 
IGE Sepa eae 6, 440, 587, 061 

C. Data from States where 

no separation was 

made between capi- 

tal and operating 

expenditures (2 
State) 210, 673, 932 
9 7. 677, 531, 961 
Retardation (40 States): = 
A. Capital expenditures.. 374, 031, 504 


B. Operating expendi- 
tures 


5 1. 765, 033, 316 

O. Data from States where 

no separation was 

made between capi- 

tal and operating 

expenditures (1 

r 44, 313, 152 

2, 183, 377, 972 
Data from States where no 
separation was made be- 
tween mental illness and 
retardation expenditures 


(4 States 730, 053, 890 


BUREAU OF MINES AND OFFICE 
OF COAL RESEARCH 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, our 
Appropriations Committee has reported, 
for action by this body, a realistic ver- 
sion of the Interior Department and re- 
lated agencies appropriation bill, 1964 
(H.R. 5279). I believe this is an es- 
pecially pertinent evaluation with re- 
spect to committee recommendations for 
the Bureau of Mines and the Office of 
Coal Research. These two units of the 
Department of the Interior are working 
in areas of activity which have long been 
of special interest and importance to 
those of us who represent West Virginia. 

The coal economy is a vital element 
of our total economic structure. The 
welfare and the safety of citizens who 
toil in the coal mines and on the coal- 
carrying railroads of our State are con- 
stantly before us as considerations of 
paramount concern. Hence, it is natural 
that the Bureau of Mines and the Office 
of Coal Research are instrumentalities 
which we believe should be adequately 
financed. I urge the acceptance of the 
amendments recommended by the Ap- 
propriations Committee—funds aggre- 
gating $29,926,500 for the Bureau of 
Mines, and $6,575,000 for the Office of 
Coal Research. 

I urge especially the inclusion of 
amendments offered in committee by 
my diligent colleague, ROBERT C. BYRD, 
adding funds for Project Gasoline and 
Project Bootstrap within the Office of 
Coal Research. 

In these instances, the more adequate 
funding recommended by the Senate 
Committee would enhance the further- 
ance of research in two especially vital 
and critical areas—coal and oil shale to 
liquid fuels and gasification of coal. 

When a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the decades of the 
1930’s and 1940’s, I served as a member 
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of the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
and as chairman of its Subcommittee on 
Coal. And, during that period, I repre- 
sented a West Virginia district which 
embraced not only very substantial coal 
mining operations but, also, the county 
in which the West Virginia University 
is located. These factors and the expe- 
riences which stemmed from them af- 
forded an insight into and a knowledge 
of the need for increased investigative 
activities in the areas of coal mine safety 
and mining methods, as well as for ex- 
panded research in the areas of develop- 
ing new products, new uses, and new 
markets for coal. 

In 1944, in association with our late 
colleague, Senator Joseph P. O'Mahoney, 
of Wyoming, and with the conditions of 
World War II bearing heavily on the en- 
ergy supplies, needs, and future of our 
country, I engaged in a special study of 
this problem. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming joined me in reviewing the Bureau 
of Mines reports on the modest amount of 
research on synthetic liquid fuels con- 
ducted during the period 1925-29 on oil 
from oil shale—and for the periods 1928- 
30 and 1937-44 on oil from coal. We 
determined that there was a very real 
need for a much enlarged program. We 
coauthored and sponsored the Synthet- 
ic Liquid Fuels Act of 1944. It was 
passed, approved and became Public Law 
290 of the 78th Congress on April 5, 1944. 

The March 3, 1944, United States News 
reported the passage of the act in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Gasoline of the Future: 
Synthetic Fuel From Coal and Shale as 
a Prospective Reserve—Government’s 
$30 Million Program To Aid Industry in 
Developing Substitutes.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks excerpts from that 
article. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the United States News, Mar, 3, 1944] 
GASOLINE OF THE FUTURE: SYNTHETIC FUEL 

From Coal AND SHALE AS A PROSPECTIVE 

RESERVE—GOVERNMENT’S $30 MILLION PRO- 

GRAM To AID INDUSTRY IN DEVELOPING SUB- 

STITUTES 

An intensive search now is planned for 
new domestic sources of gasoline for use in 
the event that present reserves of crude oil 
disappear during the years ahead. 

The idea is that the search should be fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government. Legis- 
lation authorizing the appropriation of $30 
million has been approved by Congress. The 
House passed a bill sponsored by Representa- 
tive RanpoLpH, Democrat, of West Virginia. 
This measure was accepted by the Senate as 
a substitute for a similar bill introduced by 
Senator O’MaHoney, Democrat, of Wyoming. 

With this money, the Bureau of Mines 
will set out to find the best methods of pro- 
ducing synthetic gasoline. The Bureau will 
explore the possibilities of extracting oil 
from shale, from coal and from natural gas. 
It also may investigate the feasibility of ob- 
taining gasoline from oil sands and from 
farm products. Two or three demonstration 
plants will be built. One probably will be 
placed near the coal fields of the East and 
another near the shale deposits of the 
Rockies. These plants will be more than lab- 
oratories, will operate on a scale large enough 
to provide industry with economic and scien- 
tific knowledge on commercial production. 
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Maximum capacity of the plants will be 1,000 
barrels a day. 

An effort will be made to quiet any fear 
that now exists that the country may be 
caught short when its domestic reserves of 
oil are used up. Congress is determined that 
this country shall not repeat the error it 
made in rubber by waiting for a crisis before 
developing a synthetic industry. 

Vast resources are present in the United 
States from which to develop a synthetic fuel 
industry as large or larger than the $15 bil- 
lion petroleum industry. Some of the known 
sources of synthetic oil are these: 

Coal: It is estimated that the United States 
has enough coal to provide both synthetic oil 
and coal for more than 1,000 years at present 
rates of consumption. Conversion of coal to 
oil is more costly than the process of con- 
verting from other products, but the process 
also is more highly developed. Coal can be 
expected to provide the bulk of the oil of the 
future, after natural supplies are exhausted, 
because it is present in such great abun- 
dance. 

Shale: Oil shale deposits in Colorado, Utah, 
and Wyoming would yield an estimated 92 
billion barrels of oil, a 65-year supply at the 
present rate of consumption. Shale is less 
expensive to convert than coal, but to pro- 
duce satisfactory motor and aviation oil from 
shale probably will require more experimen- 
tal work than in the case of coal. 

Natural gas: Here is a source of synthetic 
gasoline that would offer the easiest and 
cheapest substitute if the supply were in- 
exhaustible. It is cheaper to process and 
lends itself better to conversion, but the sup- 
ply is limited. An extensive conversion in- 
dustry is not likely to develop since natural 
gas is an important resource in itself and is 
not as plentiful as coal and shale. 

Oil sands: Biggest known deposits of crude 
oil in the world are the tar sands of northern 
Canada. These deposits could yield 100 bil- 
lion to 250 billion barrels of oil. But they 
are remote and production and transporta- 
tion costs would be high. Oil sands of Utah 
and other less explored areas of the United 
States also might yield an oil supply that 
would last several years. 

Of these sources of synthetic oil, coal and 
shale offer the best possibilities. Now the 
question arises as to how much more the 
consumer might have to pay at some future 
time for synthetic gasoline than he now pays 
for gasoline from petroleum. 

Automobile users would have to pay con- 
siderably more for synthetic gasoline than 
they now pay for gas from crude oil unless 
production costs are reduced materially. 
However, Congress did not intend that the 
experiments create a cheaper and better 
gasoline. It merely believed that the country 
should insure itself against the day when 
natural oil supplies are exhausted. 

That brings up the question of why Con- 
gress is disturbed over the oil supply. The 
reasons are these: 

This country is heading into a serious oil 
shortage unless large new fields are discov- 
ered. The present annual rate of crude oil 
production is about 1,500 million barrels and 
the known reserve supply of oil is around 
20 billion barrels. Production and consump- 
tion have been exceeding new discoveries for 
the last 5 years. The industry and the 
Government agree that present proved re- 
serves will provide only a 13- or 14-year sup- 
ply of oil at present rates of consumption. 

Rather extensive experiments already have 
been carried on by the Bureau of Mines in 
making oil from coal. We have learned much 
from Germany, where synthetic oil provides 
more than half the military fuel. We also 
have learned from Great Britain. Twenty 
years were required by Germany to develop 
a synthetic oil industry, but it is believed 
that we can do the preliminary work for 
developing such an industry in 4 or 5 years. 

The test tube stage is past. The $30- 
million program authorized by Congress goes 
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into the stage of commercial production. 
The knowledge learned in the demonstration 
plants will be available to all in private in- 
dustry who wish to use it, and will not be 
used to put the Government in competition 
with business. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. For 11 years, the 
Bureau of Mines carried on extensive in- 
vestigations of this program to estab- 
lish methods for producing synthetic 
liquid fuels from coal, oil shale, and other 
substances. 

The basic act in 1944 authorized ap- 
propriations of $30 million. An amend- 
ment on March 15, 1948, extended the 
work from 5 to 8 years and increased the 
authorization from $30 to $60 million. 
On September 22, 1950, a second amend- 
ment extended the work from 8 to 11 
years and further increased the author- 
ization from $60 million to $87,600,000. 

Actually appropriated from the $87.6 
million authorized was $85,179,730, and 
over the 11-year period of the synthetic 
liquid fuels program actual expenditures 
amounted to approximately $82 million. 

In 1959, the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior published Bureau of Mines Report 
of Investigations 5506, entitled: “The 
Bureau of Mines Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
Program, 1944-55; Part I—Oil From 
Coal.” It is a significant publication of 
the background for and developments 
under the synthetic liquid fuels from coal 
program from its 1944 inception until the 
act expired in April 1955. Since the 
latter date, research on synthetic liquid 
fuels has continued as a part of the reg- 
ular Bureau of Mines investigations on 
coal and on oil shale. It points out that 
the major subjects of coal research 
studied under the program were gasifica- 
tion, gas purification, coal hydrogena- 
tion, and Fisher-Tropsch synthesis, all 
of which are stages of processes in which 
coal is virtually completely converted to 
fluid fuels, such as gasoline and oils. 
Carbonization of coal was not included in 
the program under the O'Mahoney- 
Randolph Act because its major product 
is coke, and the liquids produced are 
essentially byproducts. 

Gasification of coal and purification of 
the gas produced have been studied at 
Morgantown, W. Va., for many years— 
at first in space made available in West 
Virginia University buildings. Early in 
1946, in the early phases of the program 
under the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act of 
1944, facilities for coal preparation were 
installed there. Also, a laboratory-scale 
gasifier was constructed, and laboratory 
studies were started on sulfur compounds 
present in gases made from coal. A new 
Bureau of Mines Appalachian experi- 
ment station, 5 miles north of Morgan- 
town, was erected between 1952 and 1954. 

Over the years there have been mate- 
rial advances in non-government re- 
search, which, together with the Bureau 
of Mines activities, have resulted in a 
considerable body of data being made 
available to indicate real progress to- 
ward economically feasible and possibly 
competitive liquification and gasification 
of coal. 

The Office of Coal Research in the De- 
partment of the Interior has since been 
added as a vital and important clear- 
ing house for, and monitor of, a modern 
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research program. Perhaps there is 
need for refinement in the relationships 
between and the missions of the Bureau 
of Mines and the Office of Coal Re- 
search, and I am sure these will evolve 
as experiences show the way toward 
clarification. There must be a patient 
and joint effort by the administrators 
and the appropriate committees of the 
Congress to correct errors as they are 
uncovered. But it is to be hoped that 
there will not be a punishing retarda- 
tion of the whole program of important 
and vital research that seeks to enhance 
our national growth through broaden- 
ing knowledge of and uses for such of 
our fossil fuels as coal, oil shale, and 
lignite. 

We have been authorizing and appro- 
priating more, in recent years, for re- 
search and development in the field of 
atomic power than has been authorized 
and appropriated in the 20th century 
for these fossil fuels. I anticipate hav- 
ing more to say on this subject in the 
near future. 

Mr. President, it would be helpful and 
conducive to a better understanding of 
the need for carrying on coal and other 
fossil fuels research in the coal and oil 
shale to oil and gasoline and the coal to 
gas areas if we were to have before us 
some of the important background ma- 
terial available on the subjects. I re- 
quest unanimous consent, therefore, to 
have printed in the Recor what the 
Interior Department referred to in a let- 
ter to me on July 16, 1962, as a summary 
accounting for the funds appropriated 
and expending during the life of the 
Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, and a review 
of the Bureau of Mines accomplishments 
under that authorization, together with 
a brief discussion of the current research 
programs in synthetic fuels from coal 
and oil shale. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BUREAU oF MINES SYNTHETIC LiquID FUELS 
PROGRAM 
FUNDS INVOLVED 


Authorized 
YS DD ee $30, 000, 000 
March 15, 1948_............ 30, 000, 000 
September 22, 1950___._.___- 27, 600, 000 
— e $87, 600, 000 


The amount appropriated was $85,179,730 
and about $82,000,000 was expended during 
the 11 years of the synthetic liquid fuels pro- 
gram. 


Expended: 
Coal research and develop- 

TUN sc OE $27, 871, 067 
Coal demonstration plants... 32, 272, 964 
Oil-shale research and devel- 

CRETE [([ 5, 148, 132 
Oll-shale mining and demon- 

stration plants 16, 820, 017 


The coal-to-oil laboratory in Bruceton, 
Pa., cost $3.5 million and the one in Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., cost $3 million. The cost 
of hydrogenation and Fischer-Tropsch dem- 
onstration plants at Louisiana, Mo., were $10 
million and $5 million respectively. The oil- 
shale research laboratory at Laramie, Wyo., 
was $750,000 and the oil-shale demonstra- 
tion plant at Rifle, Colo., was $8 million. 
The balance of the funds, about $52 million, 
was expended on personnel, materials, and 
maintenance incidental to the operation of 
the plants and in pursuance of research work. 
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Breakdown of funds expended by specific 
activity 


Coal: 
Hydrogenation demonstration 


— et Soo endo a on Soren $17, 632, 904 
Fischer-Tropsch demonstra- 

TON PIANG 6 one eet 14, 640, 060 
Hydrogenation research 10, 127, 756 
Fischer-Tropsch research.. 3. 245, 676 
Gasification research--~-~~~- 8, 093, 570 
Underground gasification— 1,404,065 

„ 60, 144, 031 
Oil shale: z 
Oil-shale mine 2, 821, 549 
Oil - shale demonstration 
c A N tee e 13, 998, 468 
Oil-shale research. nnn 5, 143, 132 
Sübtotal; -= s 21, 963, 149 
F 32. 103, 180 
COAL HYDROGENATION AND FISCHER-TROPSCH 


PROGRAMS 
Under the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act 


At the Louisiana, Mo., coal demonstration 
plants, the suitability of American-made 
equipment and the amenability to hydrogen- 
ation of eastern high-volatile bituminous and 
western noncaking coals were demonstrated 
for the Bergius-I.G. Farben high-pressure 
process. A number of processing and engi- 
neering developments were made, such as 
in construction of reactors, coal-paste pre- 
heater, pumps, solids separation, process flow 
piping, values and instrumentation. 

In the Fischer-Tropsch synthesis, Ameri- 
can equipment was also demonstrated. Bitu- 
minous coal was successfully gasified by two 
processes, and a method for synthesizing 
gasoline by a Bureau-developed process was 
tested. Cost data were obtained for both 
the hydrogenation and synthesis processes 
from which it was possible to make valid 
cost estimates. These were made by the 
Bureau of Mines and verified by industry. 

Concurrently, at the Bureau's Bruceton and 
Morgantown laboratories, research and de- 
velopment work were conducted to facilitate 
operation of the demonstration plants and 
to improve processes, It was established that 
the synthesis of gasoline and chemicals could 
be conducted more efficiently under pressures 
of 300 to 400 pounds per square inch, and 
a method was developed for gasifying caking 
bituminous coal with oxygen and steam un- 
der pressure. Gasification under the re- 
quired pressure effected considerable savings 
by eliminating compression of the gas. Cost 
estimates made by the Bureau and industry 
showed that these improvements resulted in 
reduction in cost estimates and operation 
for both the hydrogenation and Fischer- 
Tropsch. Greatly improved catalysts for the 
Fischer-Tropsch synthesis led to the develop- 
ment of the hot gas recycle process, a proc- 
ess which the Germans had been unable to 
perfect. The hot carbonate process for syn- 
thesis gas purification was a development 
during this time, which since then has 
gained wide acceptance by industry in this 
country and abroad. Fused nitrided tron 
catalyst was shown to yield a high per- 
centage of oxygenated chemical, predomi- 
nantly alcohols, which when blended with 
the produced gasoline yielded a high octane 
gasoline which did not require addition of 
lead or further processing. In hydrogena- 
tion, the production of heavy fuel oils was 
demonstrated in a pilot plant at pressures 
as low as 1,500 pounds per square inch using 
a cheap iron catalyst. The hydrogenation of 
dry coal, an innovation in processing, was 
initiated and tested. 

At Gorgas, Ala., experiments were con- 
ducted on underground coal gasification. It 
was demonstrated that gasifying coal under- 
ground through prepared mine passages was 
definitely an uneconomic route because of 
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the expense involved in preparing the pas- 
sages and the low quality gas produced. 
Electrolinking-carbonization of a gasification 
path between two electrodes inserted into 
the coal seam from the ground surface proved 
more efficient. Initial tests were made using 
the petroleum industry developed technique 
of hydraulic fracturing whereby the coal 
seam was fractured by injection of sand- 
containing oil into the seam from the sur- 
face for preparation of the coal for gasifica- 
tion. This technique showed promise and 
was investigated until 1958, when it was 
shown that this process also was too costly. 

The value of the total effort on coal is 
difficult to determine. Aside from obtaining 
the required engineering and process infor- 
mation for deriving the cost data, consider- 
able improvements were made, although in- 
sufficient to make either hydrogenation or 
synthesis of gasoline and chemicals from 
coal competitive with the petroleum indus- 
try at the time. It is believed that much 
interest and effort were stimulated in both 
the coal and the petroleum industries. As a 
result, this research continues in both in- 
dustries for processes for upgrading coal and 
heavy petroleum residues, which are akin to 
the process work done by the Bureau of 
Mines. Expenditures of the American peo- 
ple for petroleum fuels are so vast that any 
savings made possible in the synthesis of 
liquid fuels from coal will amount to ex- 
tremely large sums when the time comes that 
we have to use coal as the source of liquid 
fuels for this Nation. Knowledge of the 
processes was accumulated during the time 
of the program, and a survey of potential 
areas suitable for synthetic fuels plants of 
all types was made. In case of an emergency, 
should the need arise for producing syn- 
thetic fuels, this knowledge having been 
made available to industry should prove of 
immense benefit. 


Present Bureau of Mines work on coal 


Since the synthetic liquid fuels program 
under the O’Mahoney-Randolph Act ended, 
the Bureau of Mines under its Organic Act 
has continued research and development on 
conversion of coal to liquid and gaseous 
fuels. The emphasis has been placed on pro- 
duction of a substitute pipeline gas, as it is 
felt that the need for a synthetic gas is more 
imminent than the need for a liquid fuel. 

Research and development on coal gasifi- 
cation has been continued to produce the 
gas needed for hydrogenation and synthesis 
of either liquid or gaseous fuels, At the 
Bureau of Mines Morgantown (W. Va.) Coal 
Research Center, the application of nuclear 
heat for gasification of coal is an effort that 
has been underway for the past 7 years. 
At the Bureau’s Grand Forks laboratory, a 
Lurgi type gasifier in which the ash is re- 
moved as molten slag shows promise of a 
more efficient method for gasification of 
noncaking coals and chars obtained from our 
eastern bituminous coals. At the Bureau 
of Mines Bruceton and Pittsburgh labora- 
tories, in Pennsylvania, studies are under- 
way to develop methods of pretreating caking 
coals so that they may be gasified in the 
Lurgi gasifier without precarbonizing. 

The gasification step is approximately 40 
to 75 percent of the cost of producing a 
liquid or gaseous fuel by hydrogenation and 
synthesis, respectively. Coal is a major por- 
tion of the gasification cost, and the Bureau 
is actively working on the reduction of min- 
ing costs by mining coal hydraulically. 

Pilot-plant studies continued for produc- 
tion of liquid fuels both by hydrogenation 
and synthesis. Hydrogenation of coal, at 
2,000 pounds per square inch, to light oils 
suitable for conversion to gasoline or for use 
as a turbine or jet fuel was demonstrated 
using both molybdenum and iron catalysts. 
Jet fuels suitable for supersonic planes were 
made from low-temperature tar distillate, 
and work is in progress to determine the 
quality of such fuels made from the low 
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pressure hydrogenation light oil. Further 
work was done to develop and demonstrate 
the suitability of the Bureau-developed 
lathe-turning catalyst in the hot gas recycle 
process for the synthesis of gasoline. A proc- 
ess for hydrocracking of hydrogenation oil 
to pipeline gas and aromatic chemicals is now 
under investigation. Other processes under 
investigation and development for produc- 
tion of fuels and chemicals which would 
lead to increased utilization of our eastern 
coals are the direct conversion of coals to 
chemicals, such as hydrogen cyanide, acety- 
lene, carbon black, etc. 

Although the work is mainly directed to- 
wards the production of high-B.t.u. gas, the 
processes for gaseous and for liquid fuels 
are closely related, and should the process 
developments for production of synthetic gas 
indicate suitability for production of liquid 
fuels, they will be investigated for that pur- 
pose. 

Bureau of Mines Report of Investigations 
5506, “The Bureau of Mines Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels Program, 1944-55, Part I—Oil From 
Coal,” summarizes the Bureau's accomplish- 
ments under the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act 
in the coal-to-oil program and presents 
yearly allocations of appropriations by ac- 
tivity. 


OIL-SHALE MINING AND PROCESSING PROGRAM 


At the Rifle, Colo., mine a low-cost mining 
method was developed, which would make 
possible the production of large volumes of 
oil shale by a technique that has been de- 
scribed as underground quarrying. The out- 
standing features of this mining method 
were high production per man shift, a high 
degree of mechanization, and a minimal 
waste of shale in the mining process. 

The oil-shale plant developments made 
Significant progress in low-cost methods for 
crushing, classification, and handling the oil- 
shale rock in preparation for the retorting 
processes. In retorting, developments were 
conducted on several methods, out of which 
was evolved the high throughput gas-com- 
bustion retorting process. This retort would 
handle the average grade of shale as mined 
and gave a high recovery of oil without re- 
quiring cooling water, which is an extremely 
important point of consideration in the 
water-scarce oil-shale areas of the West. 
Three sizes of plants were built, in order to 
carry on an orderly evolution of processes 
development that would reduce the very 
costly mistakes almost universally encoun- 
tered when too rapid scaleup is attempted. 

The initial shakedown runs on the latest 
retort had not been completed, nor had the 
process parameters been well defined at the 
time operations were halted at Rifle in 1955 
and the installation placed in standby. 

The developed refining processes made pos- 
sible the production from shale oil of auto- 
motive regular gasoline and high quality 
diesel fuel, asphalt, and residual fuel. A 
number of byproduct materials, such as the 
very useful commodities sulfur, wax, am- 
monia, coke, and tar acids and bases also 
could be produced by the shale-oil refinery. 
A method also was developed for altering 
the oil moderately to make it possible to 
pump it in crude oil pipelines without wax 
deposition, so that shale oil could be moved 
in the Nation’s pipeline network to refining 
centers. 

Functionally, the oil-shale development 
and demonstration work at Rifle, Colo., was 
mining the oil shale, retorting the mined 
and crushed shale to extract the shale oil, 
and refining this crude oil into finished 
products. Substantial progress was made in 
all phases of mining and processing tech- 
nology. Upon this work were based cost 
estimates of large-scale projected operations, 
such as would be required by a commercial 
oll-shale industrial enterprise. These esti- 
mates, which had the concurrence of indus- 
try, showed for example, that shale-oil gaso- 
line could be produced at prices, which were 
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within 2 or 3 cents a gallon of being com- 
petitive with similar products of like quality 
from petroleum. 

Since that time, almost 10 years ago, prod- 
ucts, processes, and technology have changed 
so drastically that an updating of the cost 
estimates to current prices would not be 
appropriate. To be meaningful, a present 
day oil-shale estimate would require new 
data from engineering development work, 
especially in the plant processes of retorting 
and refining. This work also would require 
a continuation of the program of support- 
ing laboratory research, constantly, to supply 
new scientific data needed for development 
and information to accompany such en- 
gineering applications as they proceed. 

Concurrently a comprehensive oil-shale 
laboratory research program was initiated 
and carried on at Laramie, Wyo. This 
laboratory research at Laramie has been a 
continuing program. 


Present Bureau of Mines work on oil shale 


As was mentioned previously, in the ensu- 
ing years since 1956 when the Rifle, Colo., 
demonstration plant activities were recessed 
and placed in standby, there has been a con- 
tinuing program of oil-shale research in 
the laboratory at Laramie, Wyo. These 
laboratory studies have been carried out, par- 
ticularly to determine the physical and 
chemical characteristics and properties of 
the oil shale and shale oil. Involved in this 
research are the rock itself, its contained 
kerogen (the organic matter from which oil 
is obtained), and shale oil and its contained 
materials, as well as the many products that 
can be made from it. Such studies con- 
stitute an immense scientific field, and only a 
small portion of it as yet has been covered. 
In the technology of processing and utiliza- 
tion, several areas of work have received 
initial studies in the laboratory and bench- 
scale experimentation has been carried out. 

Areas of promise are those concerned with 
upgrading shale oils by techniques of hydro- 
genation, reforming, and various catalytic 
methods, High-temperature entrained solids 
retorting also has indicated promise for im- 
proved products, especially for chemical ma- 
terials and premium-type fuels. This en- 
trained solids method also is applicable and 
utilizes oil-shale dusts and fine particles that 
are troublesome or impossible to handle in 
most retorts. 

Sound engineering technology has been 
developed in mining, crushing, retorting, and 
refining. These, together were approaching 
possible commercial feasibility levels in the 
early 1950's. Since that time the industrial 
technology, product quality, and other fac- 
tors have advanced in the petroleum and 
process industries, while the work in the 
oil-shale mine and plant have been idle. 
The groundwork for an oil-shale industry 
had advanced to the point of approaching 
economic levels at the time of cessation of 
the work at Rifle. With the passage of time, 
however, the results of this research become 
more obsolete. 

Resource studies have been carried out to 
provide greater data on the oil-shale re- 
sources by a continuing program of assay- 
ing many samples of oil shale from many 
sources, which include cores taken from 
wells drilled by oil companies in the oil- 
shale regions for petroleum and gas. The 
results of this work have added immeasur- 
ably to delineating the extent and quality 
of the Nation's oil-shale resources. Other 
research studies, such as the use of bacteria 
as a possible method of treatment for oil 
shale, application of methods to apply in 
situ combustion for producing shale oil or 
for gasification, are undergoing investiga- 
tions. 

The Bureau of Mines appropriation for its 
laboratory oil-shale research program being 
conducted at Laramie, Wyo., was $751,000 for 
fiscal year 1962. Maintenance and standby 
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at Rifle, Colo., have costs on an average of 
about $100,000 per year. 

Numerous publications in the form of re- 
ports, technical papers, and bulletins were 
made during the time of the large-scale oil- 
shale operations. Annual reports also were 
made by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Congress each year in accordance with the 
requirements of the O’Mahoney-Randolph 
Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act. Because of the 
diversity of the science and technology of 
the different parts of the work, publications 
were written concurrently on the separate 
phases of the work as it progressed rather 
than as a combined whole. 


MAINTENANCE OF PEACE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. HART, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a thoughtful 
editorial published in the Washington 
Post of May 19. The Senate will recall 
that some days ago, under the leader- 
ship of the distinguished majority whip, 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], there was submitted Senate 
Resolution 135, which was cosponsored 
by Senator Gruentnc, Senator CLARK, 
Senator McCartuy, Senator Morse, and 
myself. It expresses the concern that 
thoughtful Americans continue to have 
in regard to the tightening tensions in 
the Middle East. The excellent editorial 
published in the Washington Post com- 
ments upon the resolution. Because it 
suggests the desirability of prompt ac- 
tion by the Senate on the resolution, I 
feel that a reading of the editorial will 
be helpful to the Members of this body, 
as well as to the public generally. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRATEGIES FOR PEACE 

How can the United States help to main- 
tain the peace in the Middle East? This is 
a question on which Americans of good will 
can reasonably differ, and small wonder that 
so many different proposals are offered. 
President Kennedy at his last news con- 
ference said the very minimum that needs 
to be said. He stressed again U.S. support 
for “the security of both Israel and her 
neighbors.” He deplored the arms race and 
the threat of force, and pledged that in the 
event “of aggression, or preparation for ag- 
gression, whether direct or indirect” we 
would take “appropriate action” on our own 
and through the United Nations. 

Some Americans would have the country 
do far more than that. They are urging bi- 
lateral guarantees of Israel's present borders 
in order to make clear that an attack on 
Israel would trigger our intervention, But 
the trouble is that this would be taking 
sides in a way that could prejudice chances 
for achieving what most Americans want— 
an honorable settlement of Arab-Israel dif- 
ferences. 

It ought to be emphasized that the blame 
for not reaching a settlement does not lie 
solely with President Nasser or Arab stub- 
bornness. Last year Dr. Joseph E. Johnson, 
a special U.S. representative on the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission, presented a credi- 
ble plan for settling the Arab refuge prob- 
lem— the vexing question that underlies so 
much of the conflict. The proposal was 
scarcely born before Israeli Foreign Minister 
Golda Meir condemned it as part of a plot 
to ruin Israel by fifth column means. 

Yet if the Israelis sometimes have been 
unreasonable, the Arab States, at least in 
their official policy, have been fanatic. In 
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no other area of the world has a group of 
nations sworn the extermination of a tiny 
neighboring country. Though Arab leaders 
speak more moderately in private, each is 
afraid of seeming soft on Israel in public. 
Thus, in a sense they are captives of their 
own propaganda, and it is this circumstance 
that could lead to a tragic collision. 

The dogmatism of Arab policy, and the 
poison that emanates from clandestine radio 
stations, have led some Americans to argue 
that the United States should hand Mr. 
Nasser an ultimatum; call off the attacks or 
forfeit American economic aid. This is the 
counsel of impatience, and all recent history 
testifies to the folly of such tactics. No self- 
respecting leader can bow to threats; the 
last time an American statesman used a 
bludgeon, Mr. Nasser seized the Suez Canal. 
And aside from pragmatic objection, there 
is dubious morality in playing politics with 
the empty bellies of those receiving what we 
call food for peace. 

Yet at the other extreme there are Ameri- 
can diplomats so afraid of Mr. Nasser’s dis- 
pleasure that they are reluctant to risk in- 
fluence by using it. It is surely the ultimate 
of absurdity to contend that a country help- 
ing both Arab States and Israel should be 
condemned to impotence as the region drifts 
closer to a war nobody really wants. 

Our economic aid to Mr. Nasser does not 
give us the right to dictate. It does give 
us the right to protest against inflammatory 
secret broadcasts beamed at Jordan. And it 
does give us the opportunity to seek an 
agreement aimed at ending an arms race 
that our assistance is helping to subsidize. 
A group of Democratic Senators, led by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, has introduced a resolution urg- 
ing the Government to grasp that oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. HUMPHREY maintains that no new 
pacts or guarantees are necessary to make 
American intentions clear. He would have 
the Government reaffirm the Tripartite Dec- 
laration of May 1950, which commits this 
country, Great Britain and France to take 
action within and without the U.N. if any 
state threatens or uses force in violation of 
the Arab-Israeli armistice agreement, Then 
he would make the objective of our policy 
the creation of a denuclearized, missile-free 
area in the Middle East with the safeguards 
of international inspection. It would be 
salubrious if this were the Voice of America 
as well as that of a handful of Senators, 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO SENA- 
TOR HUMPHREY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, this 
is a momentous occasion in more ways 
than one. Not only has the Senate to- 
day passed a bill which will be a mile- 
stone in the progress of our Nation, but 
hardly less important is the birthday of 
the deputy leader on the Democratic 
side. I take this occasion to extend to 
him my best wishes, my great respect, 
and my deep admiration for him as a 
man and as a Senator, and to assure him 
that I wish that what is happening today 
will occur for many decades to come. 
He has been a real asset to his State, his 
country, and, incidentally, to the party. 
We love him. We esteem him. We 
wish him everything of the best in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam most grateful 
to the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayu in the chair). The Chair would 
like to ask the Senator from Minnesota 
if he would like to have “happy birth- 
day” recorded in the RECORD. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Not on this oc- 
casion, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield to 
me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not have the 
floor. The Senator from Minnesota has 
the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Texas if he will 
be careful in what he says. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I will be very 
careful, since the distinguished assist- 
ant leaders has apparently reached that 
point, along with Jack Benny, when he 
is about to reach the age of 39 and re- 
main there permanently. With the ad- 
monition from our distinguished, af- 
fable, capable, and eloquent assistant 
leader on this side of the aisle, I will 
merely say that we all join in extending 
the good wishes that the majority leader 
has given to him. As the majority 
leader mentioned, we hope that the 
years will rest as lightly upon him as 
they do on certain other people in the 
country who admit on the radio they 
have not yet passed their 39th birthday 
yet. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. These words of en- 
couragement will undoubtedly increase 
the span of life; if not the span, at least 
the enthusiasm of life. 


THE FACTS OF ANTIDUMPING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
month I introduced on behalf of myself, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], and 25 other Senators a bill—S. 
1318—to amend the Antidumping Act of 
1921. Over the past several weeks there 
have appeared several editorials that dis- 
play an apparent misunderstanding 
about the purpose and procedures of 
this law. 

I refer specifically to two editorials 
that appeared in the Washington Post 
dealing with the Portland cement dump- 
ing case and the steel dumping cases. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorials of April 23, 1963, and 
May 13, 1963, be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 23, 1963] 
THe Cement DUMPING CASE 


The Dominican Republic has never occu- 
pied a prominent place in the world produc- 
tion of Portland cement (it has only one 
plant), but her position has been incongru- 
ously elevated by a majority of the US. 
Tariff Commission in an Antidumping Act 
decision which could endanger the efforts to 
reduce free world tariffs at the round of 
preliminary negotiations scheduled to begin 
next month. 

The Antidumping Act of 1921 provides 
relief for domestic industries when they are 
injured by imports that are dumped or sold 
at discriminatory prices which are at less 
than fair value. Charges of dumping are 
first lodged with the Treasury Department, 
and if the Tariff Commission finds that in- 
jury is being inflicted, the importer is com- 
pelled to pay a penalty duty equivalent to 
the difference between the dumping price 
and fair value. 
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In this case five of the Tariff Commission- 
ers ruled that the cement producers in the 
New York metropolitan area are likely to 
suffer injuries as a result of imports from the 
Dominican Republic. But Chairman Ben 
Dorfman, in a trenchant dissent, points out 
that the Dominican sales at below fair value 
“were equivalent to less than one-third of a 
percent of the total shipments of mills that 
supplied the New York area in 1962.” And 
he notes that prices in the New York area are 
now below the level at which the Dominican 
cement was sold because domestic production 
has been augmented by the addition of a 
new, automated mill with an annual capacity 
of 10 million barrels. 

The majority decision was handed down 
despite assurances from the Dominican com- 
pany, which is principally owned and con- 
trolled by the Government, that its capacity 
in the foreseeable future will be completely 
utilized by home consumption and the Carib- 
bean markets. But the decision has impli- 
cations that extend far beyond a gratuitous 
affront to the Dominicans. The law firm 
which represented the American cement mills 
is also representing several of the major 
producers of steel in an antidumping action 
against imports of wire rods and wire prod- 
ucts from Belgium, Luxembourg, and West 
Germany. And there is a presumption, how- 
ever unjustified, that it will again be suc- 
cessful. 

If the cement decision is allowed to stand, 
the participants in the forthcoming round of 
tariff negotiations may become convinced 
that this country will ultimately revert to 
the discredited, protectionist policies which 
have inhibited international trade in the 
past. But President Kennedy has the power 
to reverse it, and he should act without delay. 
[From the Washington Post, May 13, 1963] 

THE STEEL DUMPING CASES 


The outcome of the antidumping cases 
against the fabricators of wire rod and other 
steel products in Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
West Germany will have a profound impact 
upon trade between the countries of the free 
world. 

Seven large domestic steel producers have 
charged that steel products from Western 
Europe are being dumped or sold at less than 
fair value in the United States. Under the 
provisions of the Antidumping Act of 1921, 
the Tariff Commission must determine 
whether a significant injury to the domestic 
industry is likely to result, and its decision 
cannot be reversed by Presidential action. 

Although the Tariff Commission is con- 
cerned principally with the likelihood of in- 
jury to the domestic industry from the im- 
portation of products which comprise about 
1% percent of its total output, the question 
of what constitutes fair value in these cases 
raises some significant issues. 

There can be no doubt that the European 
milis are exporting at prices which are below 
those charged in their home markets, but 
there is much force to the contention that 
the relevant prices in these cases are those 
charged by the Japanese mills. And the 
Treasury has recently rejected the charge 
that Japanese steel rods are being dumped. 
If the Japanese mills are permitted free 
access to the American market, there can be 
little reasonable justification for excluding 
the Western Europeans. 

Wire rods, which are used in the produc- 
tion of fencing, nails, and other products, 
are sold on an open price basis. Profit mar- 
gins are low, and until recently the major 
domestic producers raised few objections 
when the independent fabricators took ad- 
vantage of the low prices offered by foreign 
mills. Their motives in bringing antidump- 
ing charges at this time are somewhat ob- 
scure, for if they are successful in excluding 
Western European rods from the U.S. market, 
they would still be faced with keen price 
competition from the independent electric 
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milis which have been opened up along the 
eastern seaboard. 

Whatever the motives of the American pro- 
ducers in lodging the antidumping charges, 
there can be no doubt that a favorable decl- 
sion by the Tariff Commission would seri- 
ously weaken the bargaining position of the 
United States in the forthcoming Kennedy 
round of tariff negotiations. The high au- 
thority of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity is concerned over the protectionist 
implications of the Antidumping Act proce- 
dures, and the influential Handelsblatt of 
Dusseldorf, in a front page editorial, reminds 
American industry that it, too, is vulnerable 
to charges of dumping. 

“The West German Government, to set 
the record straight, has the legal power to 
impose antidumping tariffs. Bonn, however, 
has not made use of these tools, although 
particularly low prices for American products 
have repeatedly disturbed the German mar- 
ket. We have only to remind one of the 
imported U.S. polyethylene which was of- 
fered at prices 40 percent below those asked 
on the American market. Another example 
is the well-protected U.S. lead and zinc in- 
dustry which has sold products in the Fed- 
eral Republic at prices 30 percent lower than 
on the American market. In no instance, 
however, did Bonn make any attempt to make 
foreign competition more difficult.” 

Statements such as this should make it 
perfectly clear that any attempt to eliminate 
international competition by means of the 
inflexible Antidumping Act procedures will 
invite retaliations that can only work to the 
disadvantage of the free world. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not intend to 
discuss the merits of these pending ac- 
tions, In both cases the Department of 
the Treasury determined that dumping 
of portland cement and certain steel 
products had taken place; that is, had 
been sold in this country at prices below 
those charged to buyers in their domestic 
markets. In the cement case, the Tariff 
Commission subsequently determined 
that New York cement producers were 
likely to suffer injury from the dumped 
imports and directed the Treasury De- 
partment to assess an appropriate dump- 
ing duty to prevent such injury. The 
steel products case is currently pending 
before the Tariff Commission for a de- 
termination whether domestic steel pro- 
ducers have been injured or are likely to 
be injured by the dumped steel imports. 
What I have to say today does not involve 
the merits of these specific cases. 

I am, however, disturbed by the appar- 
ent lack of understanding displayed in 
these editorials toward the objectives of 
the Antidumping Act itself. In the edi- 
torial of May 13, the Post asserts that 
“any attempt to eliminate international 
competition by means of the inflexible 
Antidumping Act procedures will invite 
retaliations that can only work to the 
disadvantage of the free world.” The 
April 23 editorial refers to the operation 
of the Antidumping Act as an example of 
the “discredited, protectionist policies 
which have inhibited international trade 
in the past.” 

Certainly my vigorous advocacy of ex- 
pansionist trade policies is a matter of 
public record. I was a strong and out- 
spoken supporter of President Kennedy’s 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and I view 
a mutual reduction of tariffs among the 
Western nations as absolutely essential 
to the longrun economic prosperity and 
political solidarity of the free world. But 
I also believe it is essential that every 
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nation be willing to abide by basic ground 
rules of international trade. One of 
these rules is not to sell large quantities 
of surplus merchandise in a country at 
prices below those charged in home mar- 
kets if such sales will injure domestic 
producers. 

Antidumping Acts exist in virtually 
every major trading country in the free 
world. They are expressly authorized by 
the 1947 General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, the so-called GATT. In fact, 
Antidumping Acts of many countries are 
much more stringent than ours and pro- 
hibit dumping without regard to the in- 
jury it causes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a memorandum setting forth 
the operation of Antidumping Acts in 
other countries be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It will be seen from 
this memorandum that other countries 
apply far more stringent controls in re- 
gard to dumping than the United States. 
For example, Switzerland, Austria, Spain, 
Turkey, Brazil, and Great Britain, among 
other countries, can impose dumping 
duties without reaching a prior deter- 
mination that injury has occurred or is 
likely to occur to a specific domestic 
industry. By comparison, our antidump- 
ing statute provides that after the Treas- 
ury Department has determined that im- 
ported goods are being sold at less than 
fair value, the Tariff Commission must 
further find that “an industry in the 
United States is being or is likely to be 
injured” before dumping duties can be 
imposed. Bear in mind that the Tariff 
Commission is under no obligation to 
find injury; if no injury is found the 
foreign producer can continue to sell 
surplus merchandise without payment of 
dumping duties. To this Senator these 
regulations do not qualify as the “in- 
flexible“ procedures criticized by the 
Post editorial writers. i 

It appears to me that the editorials 
were primarily theoretical rather than 
being based upon an actual observation 
of the laws and the facts that relate to 
those laws. 

Moreover, foreign nations—Great 
Britain and Japan, in particular—have 
reportedly entered into unofficial “cartel” 
arrangements with the object of dividing 
up world steel markets and preventing 
uncontrolled price competition. Great 
Britain has reached a gentleman's 
agreement” with the European Coal and 
Steel Community not to undercut each 
other’s prices in each other’s markets. 
It has also been reported that Japan 
and the ECSC have reached unofficial 
agreements in regard to the exporting of 
certain products, that is, small diameter 
pipe, with particular emphasis on the 
American market. According to the 
Engineering News Record of April 18, 
1963, this agreement “fixes price floors, 
limits tonnages and divides the U.S. 
market geographically. The Europeans 
will sell in the East, as far west as 
Chicago and the gulf region, while 
Japanese will sell in the western half of 
the United States.” Needless to say, 
such informal “cartel” agreements would 
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never be countenanced by our Depart- 
ment of Justice. But this informal prac- 
tice among other nations clearly refiects 
their concern over ruinous dumping of 
surplus merchandise in each other’s home 
markets. 

In short, whether by official statute or 
decree or by unofficial agreements, other 
nations of the free world sanction pro- 
cedures to protect their domestic in- 
dustries and markets from dumping of 
surplus products. To the extent that 
the Post editorials conveyed the impres- 
sion that the U.S. Antidumping Act rep- 
resented a unique trade practice un- 
known to our Western partners, they 
were grossly misleading. In fact, dump- 
ing is an internationally recognized un- 
fair trade practice and action taken 
against dumping should be and is taken 
without regard to attempts to encourage 
and expand fair international trade. 

Of course, our Antidumping Act does 
not prevent foreign manufacturers from 
selling in this country at prices below 
those charged by American producers. 
What the act does prevent is wholesale 
dumping of surplus merchandise on the 
American market at prices below those 
the foreign manufacturer charges in his 
home market. I have always main- 
tained that American manufacturers 
were fully capable of meeting legitimate 
foreign competition, but no domestic 
producer should be expected to with- 
stand the long-term effects of irrespon- 


_sible dumping actions by foreign com- 


petitors. 

The danger of dumping is particularly 
grave in relation to foreign trade prac- 
tices of Communist nations. With 
highly centralized economies under firm 
political control, the Soviet Union and 
the East European satellites have sought 
to disrupt international trade relations 
by dumping particular products such as 
aluminum, bicycles, cement, and potash. 
We must have effective weapons to 
counter such Communist attempts to de- 
stroy selected markets in the free econ- 
omies of the Western nations. 

As I noted on April 11 when I intro- 
duced S. 1318, the proposed amendment 
does not alter the philosophy or purpose 
of the Antidumping Act in any way. 
Rather, it seeks to make the act more 
effective in achieving its original purpose 
in light of existing conditions and prac- 
tices of international trade. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
summary of the provisions of S. 1318 be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF S. 1318—-AMENDMENT TO ANTI- 
DUMPING ACT OF 1921 

First. Treasury's proceedings in cement 
dumping cases have averaged 17 months, and 
one took more than 3 years. Uncertainties 
caused by such delay hurt importers and 
foreign manufacturers as much as American 
industry. In 1954 Congress limited the 
Tariff Commission’s investigations to 3 
months. The amendment imposes a limita- 
tion of 6 months on Treasury’s proceedings; 
however, an escape valve is available per- 
mitting additional time when needed. 

Second. Congress amended the Antidump- 
ing Act in 1958 to require Treasury and the 
Commission to state reasons for their find- 
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ings. The proposed amendment further 
specifies the content of Treasury’s opinions 
in order to carry out the intent of Congress. 

Third. American manufacturers, as well 
as importers, presently have little oppor- 
tunity to participate in Treasury's proceed- 
ings. The amendment would require Treas- 
ury to issue proposed findings, prior to its 
final determinations, for the parties’ reaction. 
This is analogous to the standards contained 
in the Administrative Procedure Act of 1946. 

Fourth. The Administrative Procedure Act 
also provides that all agencies’ actions can 
be reviewed by courts, but there is confusion 
as to whether courts can review the Treas- 
ury’s findings in antidumping cases. The 
amendment would make clear that judicial 
review is available. 

Fifth. Some importers have attempted to 
evade the act by creating dummy foreign 
export corporations. One provision plugs 
this loophole. 

Sixth. Dumping from Communist coun- 
tries not only injures American industry, but 
prevents manufacturers in friendly countries 
from selling in the United States. The pres- 
ent act is ineffective in preventing dumping 
from Communist countries, which can con- 
trol their home prices by state fiat. The 
amendment will help solve this problem. 

Seventh. Other provisions deal with the 
problem of importers, exporters, and foreign 
manufacturers who refuse to provide the 
Treasury Department with pricing informa- 
tion, or who file false information. The 
present act is ineffective in this regard. 

Eighth. To enable the Tariff Commission 
to make more meaningful investigations of 
injury to American industry, it is proposed 
that the Treasury Department aggregate 
complaints regarding the dumping of the 
same class of merchandise. Treasury now 
sends cases to the Commission on a country- 
by-country basis. 

Ninth. A final provision provides that 
when Treasury calculates price differentials 
it can consider the quantity discounts for- 
eign manufacturers give American importers 
only if the discounts are justified by the for- 
eign manufacturer's reduced costs, similar to 
the quantity discount provisions applicable 
to U.S. manufacturers under the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as I 
have attempted to indicate, the Anti- 
dumping Act in itself does not represent 
a return to “the discredited, protectionist 
policies which inhibited international 
trade in the past.” These policies have 
been discredited and rightly so. I real- 
ize, however, that certain U.S. companies 
or industries might attempt to distort 
the operation of the Antidumping Act 
in a fashion that would have a protec- 
tionist result. Such activities are most 
reprehensible; the Treasury Department 
has full authority to dismiss such actions 
and should exercise this authority. Re- 
cent developments at the GATT meeting 
in Geneva raise the hopes of the free 
world that the so-called Kennedy 
round of tariff negotiations will result 
in significant tariff reductions. Nothing 
should be permitted to sacrifice this his- 
toric opportunity to implement the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. 

However, as J indicated earlier, a 
properly conceived and administered 
antidumping statute does not stand in 
the way of freer international trade. 
Rather, it is fundamentally a recogni- 
tion that international trade cannot be 
conducted without certain ground rules 
to protect those countries and manufac- 
turers from their more predatory and 
unscrupulous competitors. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Tariff Commission’s recent 
ruling in the Portland cement antidump- 
ing case be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Exnrsir 1 


How Do OTHER COUNTRIES APPROACH 
DUMPING 


Virtually every economically developed na- 
tion in the free world has established some 
means to prevent dumping. Most nations 
have an act similar to our Antidumping Act. 
Some countries, such as Japan and Jsrael, 
regulate dumping along with other imports 
through licensing, quotas, price barriers, or 
otherwise prohibiting imports, Communist 
countries are able to regulate their home 
market prices by state flat, and thus present 
special problems in determining dumping. 
In short, such countries do not need anti- 
dumping acts. 

How does our act compare with those of 
other nations? All antidumping acts vary 
in detail, but it is fair to say that ours is 
generally one of the most liberal in the 
world, 

The standard for antidumping acts is 
article VI of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. It begins: 

“The contracting parties recognize that 
dumping, by which products of one country 
are introduced into the commerce of another 
country at less than the normal value of the 
products, is to be condemned if it causes or 
threatens material injury to an established 
industry in the territory of a contracting 
party or materially retards the establishment 
of a domestic industry.” 

In the United Kingdom the board of trade 
performs a similar function as the Treasury 
and Tariff Commission here. Its criteria for 
finding dumping is danger to the national 
interest, a somewhat broader standard than 
that of the United States act, and it may 
“vary duties of customs in such manner as 
it thinks necessary” to counteract dumping. 
Other commonwealth countries also use the 
“public interest” concept: Australia, India, 
New Zealand, Nyasaland, Rhodesia, and the 
Union of South Africa. Canada is unique 
among the commonwealth nations in not re- 
quiring an injury finding. All that is re- 
quired is that the dumped goods be of a class 
or kind made or produced in substantial 
quantity in Canada—which has been inter- 
preted as 10 percent or greater. 

Most of the major members of the Euro- 
pean Common Market have antidumping 
acts. They are expressly allowed under 
article 91(1) of the Treaty of Rome. France 
has one of the most strict antidumping laws, 
as it allows no adjustment of price for differ- 
ing conditions of sale. In Belgium there is 
no Antidumping Act as such, but the same 
control is achieved by broad powers by which 
the King can regulate imports “when the 
vital interests of the country are in peril.” 

Other European countries have Antidump- 
ing Acts similar to our own. Finland, 
Czechoslovakia, and West Germany have rep- 
resentative antidumping laws. The German 
Customs Law of 1961, section 21, provides: 
“The Federal Government is empowered to 
leyy through ordinance antidumpting duties 
on items which have been determined to be 
objects of a dumping action and the amount 
of the duty shall be in the amount of the 
dumping margin.” 

In Sweden a material injury must be 
shown before dumping can be found, but 
Norway permits a temporary dumping duty 
to be imposed until an investigation can 
be made. In Switzerland the Federal Coun- 
cil is authorized to take whatever protective 
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measures are necessary if the economic in- 
terests of the country are adversely affected 
by imports. “Dumping” is presumed for any 
product sold for 20 percent less than Swiss 
prices. Austria, likewise, does not require an 
injury finding. 

Spain enacted legislation in 1963 authoriz- 
ing the Government to impose antidumping 
duties on merchandise imported at less than 
“normal” price, which might subject Spanish 
industry to “unfair competition.” A Febru- 
ary 1963 Government decree imposed a 
“compensatory” duty on a variety of steel 
products ranging from $6.66 to $41 per ton. 

In Turkey the Council of Ministers may 
“impose higher duties and * * resort to 
other practices” to prevent dumping, and 
the Brazilian act is another which makes no 
reference to injury. 

This discussion does not purport to be a 
thorough review of all the antidumping acts 
of the world. These examples are sufficient, 
however, to demonstrate that virtually all 
nations recognize the evil of dumping, and 
have laws and practices to deal with it, and 
to show that the provisions of our act are 
certainly no more onerous, and are often 
more liberal, than those of other countries. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Through official action and through pri- 
vate understandings the European countries 
are now attempting to attack dumping and 
other low-priced competition in their home 
markets, especially in steel products. The 
following discussion outlines recent devel- 
opments: 

I. Government action 


Germany: Section 21 of the German cus- 
toms law of 1961, which went into effect 
on January 1, 1962, provides that “The Fed- 
eral Government is empowered to levy 
through ordinance antidumping duties on 
items which have been determined to be 
objects of a dumping action and the amount 
of the duty shall be in the amount of the 
dumping margin.” 

This authority is, of course, quite general 
and the German Parliament is now consid- 
ering more detailed proposed legislation on 
dumping. The Government, in carrying 
out its authority, has, in fact, been follow- 
ing the procedures which are set out in the 
proposed legislation. Three investigations 
have been conducted by the Ministery of 
Economics. 

One case involved polyethylene from the 
United States. No decision was ever 
reached, but duties on polyethylene were 
raised throughout the EEC in retaliation for 
the U.S.-increased duties on carpets and 
glass, which presumably made the anti- 
dumping question moot. 

Another involved textiles from Spain. 
This was settled to the satisfaction of the 
Ministry prior to a decision establishing the 
amount of dumping duties. 

The third case is most interesting. The 
German Cabinet had been investigating 
charges of dumping by Japanese producers 
of ferrochrome and ferromanganese through- 
out the fall of 1962 and, on Febru- 
ary 22, 1963, a decision was reached 
to impose dumping duties on the importa- 
tion of these products from Japan amounting 
to 160 dm. per metric ton on ferromanga- 
nese and 180 dm. per metric ton on ferro- 
chrome (London Financial Times, Feb. 22, 
1963). These duties amounted to roughly 
15 percent of the cost, insurance, and freight 
value of the imports which, when added to 
the ordinary 7-percent ad valorem duty and 
4-percent turnover tax, put a burden of 
about 25 percent on Japanese imports. This 
burden, it was reported, would bring the 
price of the Japanese imports nearly up to 
German homemarket prices (London Metal 
Bulletin, Feb. 26, 1963, p. 20). In the mean- 
time, the Japanese producers had been at- 
tempting to satisfy the West German 
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Government of their intention not to dis- 
turb the German market and at a meeting 
in February of 1963 they determined to re- 
strict exports to Germany. Immediately 
after the decision to impose dumping duties 
was announced, the Japanese made a three- 
point proposal to West Germany: (1) To 
suspend all exports of ferroalloys through 
June 1963; (2) to restrict exports to 100 
tons of each alloy per month after July; and 
(3) to raise the export prices to the level 
of German homemarket prices. 

This proposal was accepted by the German 
Government, and 1 week after the deci- 
sion to impose dumping duties, the collec- 
tion of these duties was “indefinitely post- 
poned” (London Metal Bulletin, Mar. 5, 
1963, p. 18; Japan Economic Journal, Mar. 5, 
1963). Apparently the Japanese are deter- 
mined to keep their side of the bargain. 
Foreign purchasers of Japanese ferroalloys 
have been urged by the producers not to 
shift the destination of shipments to West 
Germany, a practice which had apparently 
been common in the past, The producers 
in fact intend to insert clauses of this tenor 
in their sales contracts (Japan Metal Bulle- 
tin, Mar. 16, 1963). 

Finally, the “Preparatory Committee” of 
the Ferro-Manganese Alloy Steel Cartel” 
will require exporters to certify and guaran- 
tee the final destinations of their ferroalloy 
exports. A similar measure has been taken 
by the “Ferro-Chrome Cartel“ (Japan Metal 
Bulletin, Mar. 26, 1963, p. 3). 

Spain: At least one country—Spain—took 
action in 1963 that gives every appearance 
of a measure to counteract the dumping of 
steel products by ECSC producers. By a law 
(Law No. 1/1960, May 1, 1960, published in 
the Official Bulletin of May 14, 1960), enacted 
in 1960 the Spanish Government was au- 
thorized to impose “antidumping” duties on 
merchandise imported at less than its 
“normal” price, which might subject Spanish 
industry to “unfair competition.” Decree 
161/1963 (published in the Official Bulletin 
of Feb. 1, 1963), invoking this power, im- 
posed “compensatory” duties on a whole 
range of steel products including ingot, 
plate, coils, shapes, wire rods, bars, strip and 
wire. These duties ranged from $6.66 per 
metric ton on ingots, to $41 on certain types 
of wire. 

While the decree imposed a compensatory 
duty of $16.60 per metric ton on wire rod, 
this in fact made no change in the duty 
assessed on this product. By decree 2301/ 
1962 of September 8, 1962, acting on com- 
plaints that had been received, the Govern- 
ment had already imposed an identical ad- 
ditional duty on imports of steel wire rods. 
While the basis for these complaints is not 
recited in the decree, it is worth noting that 
the ECSC export price of wire rod, which 
was between $132 and $140 in January 1960, 
before the new Spanish customs tariff went 
into effect in May of that year, had dropped 
to 8105-8107 in January 1961, to $88-$90 in 
January 1962, and down to $80-$83 in Janu- 
ary 1963 (11th General Report on the Activi- 
ties of the Community, provisional text, 
table 50 (1963)). The September 1962 date 
of the decree imposing the additional duty 
on wire rods suggests that the Spanish pro- 
ducers were seeking protection against these 
low-priced (and, as the Treasury findings in 
steel wire rod cases now before the Tariff 
Commission suggest, dumped) imports. 

Austria: Austria enacted a new antidump- 
ing ordinance last summer. According to 
the Department of Commerce’s Bureau of 
International Commerce, the Austrians have 
in the past given the threat of dumping as 
reason for not liberalizing their trade policies. 
The new antidumping legislation is con- 
nected with Austria’s new policy of liberal- 
izing trade, which will begin to come into 
effect sometime in 1963. 

The antidumping law of June 7, 1962, 
established an Advisory Council on Dump- 
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ing, as part of the Ministry of Trade and 
Reconstruction, The Council is to prepare 
a list of goods which may be affected by 
dumping; the list is expected to be com- 
pleted in the summer of 1963. 

France: France enacted antidumping leg- 
islation in early 1959. The legislation pro- 
vides for the levy of dumping duties on mer- 
chandise sold in France at prices below the 
home market price, which causes injury in 
France. The upper limit of dumping duties 
is the amount of the dumping margin. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of International Com- 
merce, the French have apparently been 
quite active in combating dumping, particu- 
larly of chemical and petroleum products. 

United Kingdom: The United Kingdom 
has taken antidumping action against chem- 
ical products exported by particular firms in 
Spain, Canada, and the United States. 

ECSC: The ECSC has complained to the 
Japanese Trade Ministry against steel prod- 
uct dumping, and the Trade Ministry has 
agreed to investigate (London Financial 
Times, Jan. 12, 1963). It was alleged that 
the Japanese were selling steel wire rods at 
$80 per metric ton, delivered—below their 
home market price (London Metal Bulletin, 
Jan. 18, 1963); complaints also were made 
about low-priced sales of hot coils and ferro 
alloys. Japanese, Soviet, and British sales 
of steel products had been reportedly run- 
ning between 15 and 13 percent below 
ECSC published prices (Business Week, Mar. 
30, 1963). 

Dumping charges by European steel mak- 
ers were reportedly made at a meeting on 
April 5, 1963; the specific products com- 
plained against were rebars, light. sections, 
and wire rods (American Metal Market, Mar. 
27, 1963). This meeting may well have been 
the outgrowth of a high authority letter 
sent to the Council of Ministers asking the 
appointment of a special commission to in- 
vestigate whether low-priced sales of steel 
are the result of dumping (American Metal 
Market, Jan. 24, 1963). This commission, it 
has been reported, is studying dumping leg- 
islation throughout the community and in 
other countries, perhaps with a view to as- 
certaining the effectiveness of such meas- 
ures (ECSC Daily Bulletin, Nos. 2874, 2875, 
2876, Mar. 26, 27, 28, 1963). 

Presumably moved by these complaints, 
the ECSC has taken action. The Council of 
Ministers has instructed the high authority 
to ask the British, Japanese, and Austrian 
Governments to stop their steel producers 
from dumping into the Common Market, and 
to study measures to be taken against So- 
viet imports (American Metal Market, May 
6, 1963). 

II. Unofficial “cartel” arrangements 

European steel producers have not limited 
themselves to reliance on such official meas- 
ures as have been described above. At least 
two informal “cartel” agreements—with 
Britain, and with Japan—have been made 
with the object of dividing up world steel 
markets and preventing price competition. 

Great Britain: Complaints about British 
dumping of steel products in the ECSC began 
to be heard in the fall of 1962. Specifically, 
German producers complained of British 
sales of cold-rolled coils in the Community 
at $107 per ton f.o.b., as compared with the 
price of $130 per ton fob. to British pur- 
chasers. These British sales were undercut- 
ting even the Japanese price of $117 per ton 
delivered in Europe (American Metal Mar- 
ket, Oct. 4, 1962, Oct. 16, 1962.) It was 
estimated that the British were also selling 
flat steel in Europe at 10 percent below 
European prices, and these sales were criti- 
cized by French producers, who met with the 
British producers apparently to discuss the 
question of British “dumping” (American 
Metal Market, Nov. 14, 1962, Nov. 27, 1962). 
The charges of dumping were denied by the 
British producers, who suggested that the 
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low-priced sales were made by merchants 
whose pricing cannot be controlled by the 
producers (London Financial Times, Dec. 1, 
1962). 

The U.S. Embassy in London reported to 
the Bureau of International Commerce in 
Washington that at a joint meeting of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation and the 
Steel Federations of the ECSC in Paris an 
unpublished “gentleman’s agreement“ was 
reached, both sides agreeing not to undercut 
each other's prices in each other’s home 
markets. The London Metal Bulletin re- 
ported on February 19, 1963, that the ex- 
istence of such agreements had been con- 
firmed by statements of Dr. Hans-Gunther 
Sohl, president of the German Iron and Steel 
Federation, and Sir Julian Pode and Sir 
Richard Summers, important British steel 
firm officers. The agreement was motivated 
by the then apparent imminence of Britain's 
entry into the Common Market. But, as the 
London Financial Times reported on March 
12, 1963, the collapse of Britain’s application 
has not affected the agreement reached in 
December. 

The agreement will remain in force in spite 
of strong pressures to increase sales of Brit- 
ish steel on the European Continent; British 
mills are working at below three-fourths 
capacity, and cut-price selling enabled the 
British to increase their European sales from 
271,000 tons in 1961 to 439,000 tons in 1962. 
But leaders of British industry, the London 
Times reported on February 27, 1963, believe 
the agreement “will now be of inestimable 
value in achieving the medium-term object 
of preventing ‘dumping’ until steel demand 
once again catches up with supply.” Con- 
tinuation of the agreement has been con- 
firmed by Sir Julian Pode, president of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation (American 
Metal Market, Apr. 2, 1963). On April 26, 
1963, the Wall Street Journal reported that 
the agreement covers sheet, tinplate, welded 
steel pipe and wire rods, “all major items in 
foreign trade.“ The same story reported 
that Continental mills had in fact refused to 
sell billets, wire rod and sheet in Great 
Britain at prices below the British prices. 

Japan: In a speech he made in Bonn on 
February 14, Dr. Richard Risser, chairman of 
Neiderrheinische Hutte, one of the big Ger- 
man rod producers and a subsidiary of Thys- 
sen, described the British-German deal as a 
“gentleman's agreement“ and added that a 
similar agreement had been reached with the 
Japanese (London Times, Feb. 27, 1963). 

More recent reports confirm the cartel 
agreement with Japan. According to the 
April 15, 1963, issue of Purchasing Week, a 
cartel has already been formed covering 
exports of small diameter pipe, and wire rod 
is under discussion, The story quotes the 
general manager of the Foreign Affairs Divi- 
sion of Yawata, one of the big four Japa- 
nese producers, as saying: There have been 
discussions going on to bring about some 
sort of cooperation regarding raw materials 
and the distribution of finished goods. They 
concern not only the American market, but 
other areas of keen competition.” 

This has been denied by French and British 
spokesmen, but confirmed by Japanese 
“industry and diplomatic sources in Tokyo.” 

The details of the agreement show that 
it will have a profound effect on the U.S. 
market. The authoritative ECSC Daily 
Bulletin reported on April 17, 1963, that “An 
agreement has been reached (among ECSC 
and Japanese producers) * * * to have a 
bearing on the course to follow on the export 
markets and, in particular, on the policy for 
exports to the United States * * * (and) 
will thus have a bearing on the conditions 
at which goods are offered on the U.S. steel 
market, on products and probably on mar- 
keting areas.” 

According to the Engineering News Record 
of April 18, 1963, the agreement “fixes price 
floors, limits tonnages and divides the U.S. 
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market geographically. The Europeans will 
sell in the east, as far west as Chicago and the 
Gulf region, while Japanese will sell in 
the western half of the United States. This 
generally stipulates sales areas already 
established.” 

While European sources have refused to 
confirm the report one source conceded that 
such a cartel “would be an exceedingly logical 
development, but this isn’t the sort of thing 
we'd be apt to publicize.” 

A Japanese steel industry mission in fact 
has just visited Europe to continue negotia- 
tions toward an understanding “avoiding 
market disruptions” (American Metal Mar- 
ket, Apr. 30, 1963). 

Exuisir 2 
U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1963. 


TC publication 87 (AA1921-25). 


PORTLAND CEMENT FROM THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Determination of likelihood of injury 


On January 21, 1963, the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission was advised by the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury that portland 
cement, other than white, nonstaining port- 
land cement, from the Dominican Republic is 
being, or is likely to be, sold in the United 
States at less than fair value within the 
meaning of the Antidumping Act, 1921, as 
amended. In accordance with the require- 
ments of section 201(a) of the Antidumping 
Act (19 U.S.C. 160(a)), the Tariff Commis- 
sion instituted an investigation to determine 
whether an industry in the United States is 
being or is likely to be injured, or is pre- 
vented from being established, by reason of 
the importation of such merchandise into the 
United States. 

Notice of the institution of the investiga- 
tion was published in the Federal Register 
(28 F.R. 882). No public hearing in connec- 
tion with the investigation was ordered by 
the Commission, but interested parties were 
referred to section 208.4 of the Commission's 
Rules of Practice and Procedure (27 F.R. 
12117) which provides that interested parties 
may, within 15 days after the date of publi- 
cation of the Commission’s notice of investi- 
gation in the Federal Register, request that 
a public hearing be held, stating reasons for 
the request. 

One request for a hearing was filed. How- 
ever, the Commission noted that a good and 
sufficient reason for holding a hearing in 
connection with the investigation had not 
been advanced as required by section 208.4 of 
its rules, and, as adequate information was 
obtained from other sources, no hearing was 
held. 

In arriving at a determination in this case, 
due consideration was given by the Com- 
mission to all written submissions from in- 
terested parties and all factual information 
obtained by the Commission’s staff. 

On the basis of the investigation, the Com- 
mission (Chairman Dorfman dissenting) has 
determined that an industry in the United 
States is likely to be injured by reason of the 
importation of portland cement, other than 
white, nonstaining portland cement, from 
the Dominican Republic, sold at less than 
fair value within the meaning of the Anti- 
dumping Act, 1921, as amended. 

Majority statement of reasons 

The imports of portland cement from the 
Dominican Republic sold at less than fair 
value were entered largely at the port of 
New York. The imports entered at that 
port were marketed almost exclusively in the 
metropolitan area of New York City. For 
purposes of this determination this area 
constitutes a “competitive market area.” 
The domestic plants that have historically 


The views of Chairman Dorfman follow 
the statement of reasons of the majority. 
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supplied portland cement in this competi- 

tive area and in recent years have sold sub- 

stantial quantities of cement there are con- 

sidered to constitute “an industry” for the 
of the Antidumping Act. 

The Antidumping Act is designed, not to 
restrict competition from imports as such, 
but, by providing appropriate control over 
sales of imported articles at less than fair 
value, to bolster the forces supporting a 
healthy competition within the domestic 
economy. Competition from abroad, as 
such, is countenanced under the antidump- 
ing legislation. Price competition re- 
flecting improved technology, increased 
efficiency, and superior types of marketing— 
each redounding to the benefit of the con- 
suming public and each contributing to the 
vigor of the national economy—is compati- 
ble with the legislation here concerned. 
None of these virtues, however, are reflected 
in the price of imports sold at less than fair 
value. When such imports cause, or are 
likely to cause, injury to a domestic indus- 
try, remedial action is mandatory. 

The Dominican producer has the capacity 
to sell considerably increased quantities of 
portland cement in the United States and 
has sufficient motivation to do so. In recent 
years the Dominican market has provided an 
outlet sufficient to take only about half of 
the potential production of that country's 
cement plant. Even with substantial ex- 
ports, it has generally operated with con- 
siderable excess capacity. Through a form 
of price discrimination—i.e., through sales 
at prices below those charged in the home 
market—but at prices sufficiently high to 
cover out-of-pocket costs and to make a posi- 
tive contribution to net return, the Domini- 
can producer can achieve more complete 
utilization of plant capacity and a lowering 
of average unit costs. His inducement to at- 
tain a level of output approaching full ca- 
pacity therefore is strong. Consequently, 
the very substantial market in the New York 
metropolitan area constitutes a continuing 
and attractive lure for the Dominican man- 
agement seeking to expand production and 
reduce costs. Indeed, the instant case repre- 
sents the second occasion in which the 
Treasury Department has advised the Com- 
mission that portland cement from the Do- 
minican Republic was being sold in the 
United States at less than fair value. 

Somewhat comparable circumstances cause 
the domestic producers of cement which 
customarily supply the New York metropoli- 
tan market to be vulnerable to competition 
from imports sold in the United States at 
less than fair value. In recent years pro- 
ducers supplying this market have generally 
operated at about 70 percent of capacity. 
Not only do sales of imported cement at less 
than fair value tend to repress prices in that 
marketing area but it is also difficult for 
domestic producers to compete therewith in- 
asmuch as the price is based not on lower 
costs but on discrimination. Domestic 
manufacturers, moreover, are precluded from 
making as complete use of their productive 
facilities as they would be able to do in the 
absence of such competition. The injury 
that is likely to be sustained thereby would 
be reflected in continuing market instability 
and higher production costs. Because of 
both legal and economic restraints, however, 
domestic producers would be unable to in- 
crease volume by resort to the same kind of 
price discrimination. 

Little has occurred in recent months to 
alter the situation that has twice given rise 
to sales in the United States of Dominican 
portland cement at less than fair value. The 
capacity and incentive for making such 
shipments remain. Domestic producers will 
be no less vulnerable in the future than they 
have been to date. In the opinion of the 
Commission, therefore, the portland cement 
industry serving the New York metropolitan 
market is likely to be injured by reason of 
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importation of such cement sold in the 
United States at less than fair value. 


VIEWS OF CHAIRMAN DORFMAN 


Like the other Commissioners, I do not 
find that imports of Dominican cement are 
causing injury in either of the two major 
U.S. markets in which such cement has been 
sold, viz, Metropolitan New York City and 
Puerto Rico. Also, like them, I do not find 
that such imports are likely to cause injury 
to the cement producers in Puerto Rico. 
However, I do not agree with their conclu- 
sion that evidence now before the Commis- 
sion justifies a finding that imports of 
Dominican cement “at less than fair value” 
are likely to cause injury to the domestic 
producers who sell cement in the Metropoli- 
tan New York City area. 

It is my view, based on the facts obtained 
in this investigation, that no industry in 
the United States is being, or is likely to be 
injured, or is prevented from being estab- 
lished, by reason of the importation at less 
than fair value of portland cement from the 
Dominican Republic. I shall address myself, 
however, primarily to the issue on which I 
am in disagreement with the majority. 

The sale of imported articles “at less than 
fair value” is not ipso facto injurious to a 
domestic industry. Indeed, the Commission 
only today reported its unanimous finding 
that such a sale of technical vanillin from 
Canada neither caused or was likely to cause 
injury to an industry in the United States. 
The Antidumping Act was never intended to 
prevent, or even to deter, imports merely be- 
cause they are sold at less than fair value. 
To hold otherwise would be tantamount to 
contending that the Congress has imposed a 
useless function on the Commission, 

The Commission concluded a previous anti- 
dumping investigation concerning portland 
cement from the Dominican Republic on 
April 18, 1962. It then unanimously deter- 
mined that “an industry in the United States 
is not being, and is not likely to be, injured 
* + by reason of the importation of port- 
land cement * * * from the Dominican Re- 
public, sold at less than fair value.” The 
Commission observed further: “The evidence 
does not indicate any predatory motivation 
on the part of the importers. Accordingly, 
there is no sufficient evidence to indicate 
that a domestic industry is likely to be in- 
jured by reason of the importation of port- 
land cement from the Dominican Republic 
that is sold below its fair value.” The Com- 
mission noted also that any injury to domes- 
tic portland cement plants that have his- 
torically supplied the so-called competitive 
market areas (Metropolitan New York City 
and Puerto Rico) was “inconsequential.” 

The sales below fair value of Dominican 
cement in the New York area that were under 
review in the aforementioned investigation 
were equivalent to only a small fraction of 
1 percent of the total shipments of domestic 
mills (to all markets) that supplied the New 
York area in 1961. They were also equiva- 
lent to about 4 percent of the shipments by 
those mills solely to the New York area; and 
to about 10 percent of their shipments to 
the New York area during the period in 1961 
when the Dominican cement was imported 
into that area. 

The imports of Dominican cement into the 
New York area at less than fair value that 
are the subject of this investigation all en- 
tered in 1962. They were equivalent to less 
than one-third of 1 percent of the total ship- 
ments of mills (to all markets) that supplied 
the New York area in 1962; to less than 
three-fourths of 1 percent of the shipments 
of those mills solely to the New York area; 
and to less than 1½ percent of their ship- 
ments to that area during the period in 1962 
when the Dominican cement was imported 
into that area. 

In view of the foregoing, it is significant 
that the Commission unanimously found 
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neither injury, nor the likelihood thereof, 
arising out of the sales of Dominican cement 
in the New York area in 1961, whereas the 
majority now finds “likelihood” of injury in 
that area, 

Following issuance of a Customs Bureau 
order, effective September 12, 1962, to with- 
hold appraisement of portland cement from 
the Dominican Republic, there have been no 
imports of such cement into the New York 
area, Further, counsel for the New York 
importer (Triangle Cement Co.) advised the 
Commission that said “importer has no fur- 
ther interest in importing cement from the 
Dominican Republic or anywhere else, and 
the Dominican mill has averred that it has 
no cement to sell to continental United 
States and no plans to sell there.” 

There is no evidence in the Commission's 
possession to support the position that the 
most recent imports of Dominican cement 
into the New York area at less than fair 
value operated in any appreciable degree 
either (a) to depress the general price level 
of domestic cement sold in that area below 
the level that would have occurred in the 
absence of such sales or (b) to reduce ap- 
preciably the volume of sales of domestic 
cement in that area. The Triangle Cement 
Co. marketed the bulk of the cement im- 
ported into the Port of New York in 1962; 
and it sold all of its imported cement, 
whether from the Dominican Republic (at 
less than fair value) or from Belgium, West 
Germany, or Italy (at fair value) at the 
same price. 

The Dominican cement plant which the 
Commission has had under consideration in 
the present antidumping investigation is 
physically the same plant that the Commis- 
sion had under consideration in its earlier 
antidumping investigation. That plant, 
however, is now principally owned and con- 
trolled by the new Dominican Government— 
a government that has given no indication 
of intent to engage in predatory pricing 
practices in its sale of cement to the United 
States. 

The Dominican plant is presently being 
operated below its full capacity, which is 
estimated at about 1.8 million barrels an- 
nually.“ Counsel who represents the Domin- 
ican cement company has submitted a state- 
ment from the firm to the effect that it 
anticipates that increased home consumption 
plus increased sales to other markets in the 
Caribbean area will utilize all of the plant’s 
capacity in the foreseeable future. In any 
event, there is no basis for assuming that 
the Dominican plant, merely because it has 
unused capacity, will be under great pres- 
sure and temptation to export to the United 
States cement in such quantities, at prices 
less than fair value, as to cause injury to 
U.S. mills. The view that the most likely 
destination of such exports would be to the 
New York area is even a less plausible con- 
jecture. 

Since the last shipments of Dominican 
cement entered the port of New York, that 
port has become one of the least attractive 
of the major U.S. markets for imported 
cement. Prices in that area declined sharp- 
ly early this year, after a new cement plant 
came into operation in Ravena. N.Y." The 


Based on 3 kilns, 2 of which have an 
annual capacity of 0.45 million barrels each, 
and one of which has an annual capacity 
of 0.9 million barrels. This combination of 
units enables the plant to operate efficiently 
at several different levels of output; it is 
not obliged to operate at its peak capacity 
in order to maintain high efficiency. 

It is a modern automated plant that 
serves not only the New York metropolitan 
area but also other Atlantic coast ports from 
Boston to Fort Lauderdale. Its two giant 
kilns, with a total capacity of 10 million bar- 
rels annually, are the largest ever built in 
North America. 
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price of domestic cement in the New York 
area is currently below the price at which 
Dominican cement was sold there last year 
when it entered at less than fair value. 
Dominican cement could not now be mar- 
keted there except at a still lower price. The 
price of domestic cement in bulk is now even 
lower in the New York area than in several 
other U.S. ports into which foreign cement 
has entered. 

All of the Dominican cement that was 
imported into the New York area has been 
appraised and so may not be subjected to 
dumping duties. Therefore, the most direct 
consequence of the majority decision will be 
the imposition of a heavy dumping duty on 
the hapless Puerto Rican concern that im- 
ported Dominican cement at less than fair 
value. This assessment will occur notwith- 
standing that no cement producer in Puerto 
Rico pressed a claim of injury, or the likeli- 
hood thereof, arising out of the imports of 
the Dominican cement, and notwithstanding 
that no member of the Commission found 
in this investigation that such imports re- 
sulted in injury or the likelihood thereof to 
Puerto Rican cement producers. Penalizing 
the Puerto Rican importer will have no as- 
certainable effect in deterring future im- 
ports of Dominican cement into the New 
York area. 

The foregoing determination and state- 
ment of reasons are published pursuant to 
section 201(c) of the Antidumping Act, 1921, 
as amended. 

By the Commission: 

Donn N. BENT, 
Secretary. 


POSTREFERENDUM LEGISLATION 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
page in the history of farm legislation 
covering the Freeman wheat plan has 
been torn out and discarded. The 
Freeman-Cochrane supply management 
theory has been rejected by the Ameri- 
can farmer. Its mandatory provisions, 
strict controls and restrictions, and its 
obvious purpose to serve as a foundation 
for a similar plan in other agricultural 
fields have been repudiated. They have 
proved to be a fertile source of discus- 
sion and speculation. But that is be- 
hind us. 

Congress now has a mandate, which 
is to consider and devise an acceptable 
and workable plan. 

With the idea of having before the 
Congress a concrete proposal as a start- 
ing point toward the goal of such a plan, 
I have joined the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] in the intro- 
duction of a bill which deals not only 
with wheat but with feed grains as well. 

I do not consider my sponsorship of 
that bill as an approval in its entirety 
or in all of its aspects and provisions. 
All of us know, however, that in the 
process of committee hearings and 
markup of the final version many 
changes are necessarily made in a bill 
of this kind. I will willingly abide by 
the preliminary judgment of the mem- 
bers of the Senate Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee in this regard. In 
turn, they will be aided by similar judg- 
ment exercised by the members of the 
House committee. 

When the final draft is brought be- 
fore us for debate, we can make a final 
judgment. But I join as a sponsor of 
the bill so that it may serve as a vehicle 
and foundation for the perfecting of 
legislation on the subject. 

CIX—601 
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In common with other bills intro- 
duced, it embraces these principles: it 
is a voluntary plan which can be entered 
into or disregarded by the farmer; it is 
based upon a land retirement system 
with those entering the program becom- 
ing entitled to benefits payable in kind 
or in cash for nonproduction of crops 
and with suitable restrictions as to un- 
due, harmful concentration of retired 
acres; and it is based upon a market 
economy for price supports and similar 
benefits. 

FARMERS’ DECISION EMPHATIC 


The decision of the wheat farmers of 
America was emphatic. A two-thirds 
majority favoring the plan was required, 
but less than 50 percent of the votes 
were marked “yes.” The tally of the 
1,144,000 votes cast showed that the 
“yes” votes failed by 215,000 votes to 
achieve the two-thirds majority. 

This decision of the farmers was not 
a vote for the so-called “grim alterna- 
tives” forecast by champions of the 
wheat plan in the event of a “no” vote— 
90 cents wheat, 80 cents corn, $16 cattle, 
and $12 hogs. 

The farmers’ vote on May 21 was 
against the Freeman wheat plan and 
against the efforts and methods used to 
force it upon them. 

Assertions had been made that there 
is no other alternative to Freeman's 
wheat plan and that the resulting ruined 
market would mean hardship to all 
farmers and bankruptcy to many of 
them. Such assertions were a deplor- 
able effort to promote an election with 
seemingly free choice, but which actual- 
ly had only one choice. It was said that 
in rejecting it the farmer would be faced 
with ruin, with a farm depression which 
would be felt across the entire nation. 

The fact is that there are other ac- 
ceptable and workable alternatives. The 
farmers who voted “no” are aware of 
this. They would also that there is am- 
ple time for Congress to carefully study, 
formulate, and approve such a plan in 
order to make it apply to the 1964 crop. 

The only thing which will prevent such 
a result will be a vindictive administra- 
tion, consisting of the President, = 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, 
the large majority by which their Pires 
controls the Congress. 

ADMINISTRATION HAS THE POWER 


That administration has the power to 
disregard the well-being of the Nation 
by refusing to consider other wheat 
plans. This would make good their pre- 
referendum threats that the farmer 
would be ruined if he did not vote “yes.” 

Such a breach of good faith based 
upon sore disappointment at rejection of 
the Freeman wheat plan would not be 
in keeping with the role of a President 
who represents all of the people. 

For the President and the majority 
party in Congress to persist in such a 
course would mean that all farmers— 
those who voted for the Freeman plan, as 
well as those who voted against it and 
those who had no opportunity to vote on 
it at all—would be consigned to the 
“grim alternatives” of a ruined market, 
a general loss of farm income, a farm 
depression, and financial disaster on a 
nationwide basis. 
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Such a course would denote a lack 
of compassion and sense of justice, which 
reasonable men do not expect of our 
President and his leadership of his party 
in the Congress. 

Such a course would be a clear viola- 
tion of the spirit and the meaning of a 
real referendum—the opportunity to ac- 
cept or reject a proposal, with the fur- 
ther opportunity of another fair and 
reasonable choice if the first one is not 
elected. 

No second, fair choice has been offered 
yet. 

It is the duty of Congress to give the 
farmer a chance to express himself on 
an acceptable and workable plan. If he 
refuses to accept such a proposal, it can 
be truly said that he prefers the “grim 
alternatives” which the House majority 
report, as will be quoted later in my re- 
marks, recites. But not until such a 
second fair choice has been offered can 
the farmer be said to have expressed a 
preference for such “grim alternatives.” 

THE “GRIM ALTERNATIVES” 


The House report—No.180—on H.R. 
4997 which was enacted into law last 
week, urged “passage of this feeds grain 
bill which will complete the overall grain 
program which Congress partially ap- 
proved in the passage of the long-range 
wheat program as part of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1962.” 

At page 5 of the report tells the farm- 
er, as well as everybody else, what the 
farmer’s refusal to go along with the 
administration plan will mean. Here is 
the language: 

Failure to act positively upon a sound 
stabilization program for feed grains, to 
operate along with a related and effective 
program for wheat, would present grim 
alternatives. 

Corn prices no doubt would fall to around 
80 cents a bushel. Prices of other grains 
would follow corn prices down. 

Livestock markets, with unlimited pro- 
duction of cheap feed at depressed prices, 
would in the long run be demoralized. 

The Nation would run the risk of a terrible 
farm depression that would send a shock 
wave through the total economy, 


Such a statement is quite terrifying. 
Its substance was summarized by the 
chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee 2 or 3 days before the referendum 
in a statement in which he told farmers 
“that if they vote against the adminis- 
tration proposal in Tuesday’s wheat ref- 
erendum, they will be voting for their 
own ruin.” 

Other descriptive language seeking to 
strike terror into referendum voters was 
widely distributed and publicized. It 
found its way into the daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at page A2216: 

Furthermore, with an abundance of $1 per 
bushel wheat, the feed grain prices will be 
completely demoralized and this will lead 
directly to lower livestock prices with serious 
consequences reaching into every area of the 
livestock-poultry-grain farm segments. 


A widely distributed pamphlet, entitled 
“Wheat Facts” published for State Citi- 
zens Wheat Facts Committees has these 
questions and answers on this same sub- 
ject: 

Question. Is it true that wheat could go 
to $1 a bushel or less if the 1964 wheat pro- 
gram were rejected? 
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Answer. Yes. Overproduction, estimated at 
300 million bushels without controls, could 
push wheat to feed-grain prices. 

Question. If there is no wheat program in 
1964 and no feed-grain signup in 1964, what 
would happen to feed-grain and livestock 
prices? 

Answer. Corn would probably fall below 
80 cents, wheat around 90 cents, hogs around 
$12 and cattle about $16. 


There were many similar dire threats 
in recent weeks. Such depressing, fear- 
ful and catastrophic voices were heard 
far, wide, and often. 

They told wheat farmers of the penal- 
ties awaiting them and their families if 
they did not vote as they were told to do. 
These voices of doom were meant to 
scare, terrify, and intimidate. 

The farmers of the Nation proved that 
they could neither be bought nor scared. 

Mr. President, if such dire results come 
about and such punishment is meted out, 
it will be a willful, deliberate act on the 
part of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the overwhelming majority by which 
their party controls the Congress. 

The Senator from Nebraska, for one, 
refuses to entertain thoughts that the 
administration would willfully plunge 
the Nation into such depths of depres- 
sion. My respect for the President, and 
for my colleagues in the Congress as 
patriotic, well intentioned and sincere, is 
too high to allow me to believe them 
capable of such irresponsible and reck- 
less conduct. 

It is because of that high respect and 
good faith which I accord the President 
and the Congress that I have confidently 
expressed the view that new legislation 
will be passed in timely fashion this year. 
The monkey“ is not on the back of the 
Senator from Nebraska in that regard, 
Mr. President, nor on the back of any 
other Senator who made similar proph- 
ecy. It is on the backs of the President, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and Congress 
of the administration, because it is they 
who have the power and the force to 
either approve such bill into law or to re- 
fuse to do so. Should they refuse to do 
so the farmers of the Nation, those who 
favored the wheat plan as well as those 
who voted against it, will be fully and 
clearly aware as to the presence and 
place of that proverbial monkey. 

CONSTRUCTIVE ALTERNATE 


Several bills have already been intro- 
duced in both Houses to serve as a basis 
for constructive and wholesome action. 

In deciding on the ultimate legisla- 
tion to be developed from the several 
proposals, there should and must be the 
awareness by the Congress that the man- 
datory, objectionable, unduly restrictive, 
and unworkable Freeman-Cochrane ap- 
proach has been repudiated as national 
policy. 

Hearings and discussions in the House 
and Senate Agriculture Committees, and 
debate on the floor, should achieve a 
result more in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of the Congress. 

A course of earnest and deliberate 
search for a constructive alternative 
made in good faith is dictated by de- 
cency, fairness, and the national well- 
being We should not be satisfied with 
ess. 
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ARE ALTERNATIVES OFFERED TARDILY? 


Frequently during the referendum 
campaign, the question was raised as to 
why opponents of the Freeman wheat 
plan did not have a proposal of their 
own. It was asked repeatedly, why it 
was that an alternative plan to Free- 
man’s remedy was not advanced so that 
it could be scrutinized, studied, and com- 
pared with the Freeman wheat plan be- 
fore the vote was taken. 

The plain and simple answer is this: 
The lack of an alternative proposal by 
Congress was deliberately designed by 
the advocates of the Freeman wheat 
plan. They did not want any alternate 
plan on the ballot. They wanted the 
ballot to appear with only one choice: 
The Freeman wheat plan and nothing 
else. We were expected to ignore that the 
choice of a farmer’s ruin is also a choice 
we would face. 

Here is the history: In its 1962 session 
the Senate witnessed repeated, deter- 
mined efforts to have the ballot at the 
wheat referendum contain two pro- 
posals. The first effort was debated and 
voted upon on May 24. It was rejected 
by a vote of 53 to 36. It was opposed 
vigorously by the Democratic Members. 
Only six Democrats voted in favor of 
such an alternate plan being on the 
ballot. 

The second effort was made on Au- 
gust 21. It was rejected by a vote of 
50 to 29. On that occasion only three 
Democratic Members voted in favor of 
an alternate plan on the ballot. Again, 
except for those three votes, the Demo- 
cratic administration opposed putting an 
alternate before the wheat farmers for 
their consideration. 

With such a history we can readily 
discard any complaint on this point 
coming from those who favored the Free- 
man wheat plan. 

TRIBUTE TO THE VOTING FARMER 


The outcome of the wheat referendum 
proved the farmer to be one of the few 
remaining breeds of independent, indi- 
vidual thinkers. Notwithstanding the 
heavy pressures used by officialdom, of 
all of its influence and powers, as well 
as threats and procedures heretofore 
never applied in such elections, he as- 
serted himself courageously and em- 
phatically. 

After all, the farmer has the oppor- 
tunity to think matters out for himself. 
He uses it well. He had much at stake 
in that election. He is a capitalist with 
considerable investment. He knew that 
his future would directly and immedi- 
ately be affected by his decision. He 
knew that what he can do for his family 
now and what he can leave them when 
he is gone would be affected by his vote. 

With that type of incentive he took 
his duty to render wise decision very 
seriously. 

The result of the wheat referendum 
vote truly showed that the farmer is not 
one who can be bought or scared when 
he exercises the privilege and the right 
to vote. For this alone, he should be 
honored. But there are many who feel 
that those who voted in the wheat ref- 
erendum should receive the gratitude 
of all farmers, whatever crops they 
raise. 
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Without question, had the referendum 
vote been favorable, a similar supply 
management concept, theory, or plan 
would have been attempted for all other 
forms of farm activity: feed grains, live- 
stock, poultry, dairy, and others. 

Last week's vote sets that issue at rest, 
and properly so. The American farmer 
is not ready for such a philosophy; nor 
is the American public. 

One can hardly refrain from express- 
ing the earnest hope that the true spirit 
of the referendum will be honored and 
observed; that we will proceed to draw 
legislation and make proper provision 
for the farmer will be consistent with the 
action taken in the vote. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 10 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 28, 1963, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate May 27, 1963: 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

Maj. Gen. Winston Peabody Wilson, 
AO398325, a Reserve commissioned officer of 
the U.S, Air Force, member of the Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, to be 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau for a 
period of 4 years to date from August 31, 1963, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3015. 

The officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers in the U.S. 
Air Force under the provisions of sections 
8218, 8351, and 8392, title 10, United States 
Code. 


To be brigadier general 
Col. William H. Clarke, AO649168, Mon- 
tana Air National Guard. 


Col. Homer G. Goebel, 40441787, North 
Dakota Air National Guard. 


Col. Kenneth E. Keene, 40805634, Indiana 
Air National Guard. 


Col. Frederick P. Wenger, 40367842, Ohio 
Air National Guard. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 27, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Frank Blackwelder, rector, All 
Souls Episcopal Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Infinite and imminent Father, come 
near us as we pray to Thee. £ 

May the Speaker and each Member 
of the House of Representatives be or- 
bited by Thy energy, Thy inspiration, 
and Thy vision. 

Surround them with the spirit of 
unity, the aura of strength, and the light 
of guidance. 

Grant that their deliberations and 
decisions may assist in alleviating and 
resolving the tensions and strains pres- 
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ent in our Nation, our hemisphere, and 
in the world. 

Through Him who came to bring 
peace and good will, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 23, 1963, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 5207. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Building Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other 
purposes. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a tradition in the older leg- 
islative halls of Europe that a new mem- 
ber give his maiden speech within the 
first 6 months of holding office. After 
giving his maiden speech he is expected 
to seat himself back down and say no 
more for the next 6 years. 

I am now rising to give my maiden 
speech in the House of Representatives. 
We do not require, thank heavens, that I 
say no more for the next 6 years. How- 
ever, I can assure my distinguished col- 
leagues that in the future when necessity 
compels me to speak I shall be both brief 
and to that point. I realize full well that 
the business before this House is of too 
serious a nature for time consuming 
speeches. 

A new Member in this distinguished 
Chamber finds many new experiences 
facing him. No matter where he may 
have served before as a legislator—there 
5 no equal to the House of Representa- 

ves. 

I find that my work here is challeng- 
ing and at the same time stimulating. I 
am impressed by the caliber of men that 
lead my party on the floor of the House 
and I am impressed by the caliber of men 
that lead the loyal opposition on the floor 
of the House. I find that the men head- 
ing the committees of the House are ex- 
perienced, capable, and truly devoted to 
our national interest. You might say, 
Mr. Speaker, that I find the House of 
Representatives a mighty impressive 
place from all aspects. 

It is a pity that the public does not 
better understand our legislative process. 
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Politics, after all, is still the art of com- 
promise. When a bill has passed through 
the sandtraps and minefields of our leg- 
islative system we can fairly assume it is 
a bill that will benefit the most number 
of people, and at the same time damage 
or hurt the least number of people. 

I expect as time goes on to learn more 
of the arts and science of the legislative 
trade. A Member of this House truly 
never ceases to learn. Each day brings 
something new, and each week better 
equips him to serve his constituents. 

There have been newspaper attacks on 
the lack of progress shown during this 
session. More bills, some sources feel, 
should have been acted upon. I invite 
those members of the newspaper frater- 
nity that have been critical of the House 
to sit with me on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, or for that matter on 
any committee of the House. They will 
find that where a committee is split or 
undecided on the merits of a bill, so 
perhaps is the Nation as a whole split or 
undecided. 

This House, to its everlasting credit, 
reflects the opinion of the country at 
large. I share the views of the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, the Honor- 
able Joun McCormack; this House is the 
greatest legislative body in the world. 
There is no seat of government that can 
match it. When a bill is not agreed to 
speedily we can be sure that a majority 
of our citizens are not prepared to accept 
it. This may not be always what I would 
want, or what another Member would 
want, but ours is a democratic society 
and the House is a very democratic leg- 
islative body. Such is as it should be. I 
trust we will never change. 

As most of my colleagues are aware, I 
am a member of the Democratic Party. 
I am proud of that and make no apology 
for it. The Democratic Party is the old- 
est continuing political party in the 
world, and yet we have one of the young- 
est Presidents in the world. It shows my 
party is still young at heart and has 
many more years of leadership ahead. 

I take pride in the fact that I support 
my party and that I support our Presi- 
dent. Naturally, I reserve the right to 
oppose any programs or policies I believe 
unsound for my district and our country, 
but the great truth of the Democratic 
Party is that most of our programs and 
policies are both good for my district and 
good for the country. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
stress the great privilege and honor that 
comes with service in this historic 
Chamber. I believe that only exemplary 
conduct and the highest moral character 
can be displayed by a Member of the 
House of Representatives. Someone 
once said of the Presidency, “The Office 
is greater than any man”; the same is 
true of this House. A new Member has 
a great tradition to follow. I trust I will 
be worthy of that tradition. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE 
Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 


I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 16, 1963, I sponsored H.R. 
6403, to provide an additional unit of 
group life insurance of $1,000, or a unit 
of $2,000, under the Federal employees 
group life insurance program, which will 
not be reduced when the employee 
reaches the age of 65 if then retired, or 
upon retirement after age 65. 

My bill also will permit the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to adjust the premiums 
paid by the employees and by the Gov- 
ernment so that the combined premium 
will cover the cost of the new benefits 
authorized by my bill, as well as the 
benefits which have been added to the 
life insurance program since first au- 
thorized by Congress in 1954. 

Mr. Speaker, this additional insurance 
is vitally needed by our Federal em- 
ployees when they reach the critical age 
of retirement, or age 65. I supported a 
similar proposal during the 87th Con- 
gress which was passed by the Senate 
and favorably considered by our House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice—House Report No. 2383, accompany- 
ing S. 1070, 87th Congress. 

However, last year’s proposal was 
vigorously opposed by the administra- 
tion and we were led to believe that even 
if the proposal were passed by the Con- 
gress, it would not have much chance of 
being approved by the President. 

The principal reason offered by the ad- 
ministration for objecting to this addi- 
tional life insurance was that existing 
premiums were not adequate to support 
even the existing level of benefits and 
would not, of course, provide any cover- 
age for the new benefits proposed. 

The law now requires that employees 
pay two-thirds of the premium and the 
Government pay one-third, but the rate 
for employees may not exceed 25 cents 
biweekly for each $1,000 of life insur- 
ance. The Commission has prescribed 
the maximum rate permitted under the 
law of 25 cents for employees and 12% 
cents for the Government, making a total 
of 37% cents per biweekly pay period for 
each $1,000 of insurance. Both the Civil 
Service Commission and the Comptroller 
General of the United States have 
reported that a premium rate of approxi- 
mately 43 cents would be required to 
cover the current cost of benefits and 
that the existing rate of only 3744 cents 
results in an annual $18 million premium 
deficiency. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the 
additional units of life insurance are 
vitally necessary to round out the life 
insurance program for our Federal 
employees. I would like to be able to 
recommend that the employees have this 
additional benefit without an increase 
in the rate of the premium. However, 
if the only way to remove the opposition 
of the administration to my proposal is 
to authorize an increase in the rate of 
the premium, then I believe that an 
appropriate adjustment in the premium 
is justified. 

While I am not at all convinced of the 
validity of the arguments by the Civil 
Service Commission that a time will be 
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reached at some indefinite date in the 
1980's when the annual benefit payments 
will exceed the annual premiums col- 
lected, nevertheless, I felt it advisable to 
propose, as I have in H.R. 6403, authority 
for the Civil Service Commission to 
adjust the rate of premium with the hope 
that the administration will then be able 
to support enactment of these very 
desirable additional benefits under the 
Federal employees group life insurance 
program. 


WHEAT REFERENDUM AND 1964 
PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
since the wheat referendum was con- 
ducted last Tuesday, there has been con- 
siderable speculation as to what hap- 
pened and some misinformation as to 
the meaning of the decision. Some fi- 
nancial writers even indicated the 
change in support level would take place 
immediately and a large broker even told 
clients that any increase in production 
would go into the world market. The 
fact is that under Public Law 480, we 
keep wheat for sale at world market 
prices at all times now to the extent we 
can do so without violating antidump- 
ing agreements and to the extent other 
countries will let us sell to their import- 
ers. Most of the press reports have in- 
dicated a lack of awareness that an 
alternative wheat program for 1964, 
which is similar to the feed grains pro- 
gram in many respects, was included in 
the referendum and will under existing 
law be effective for the 1964 crop. This 
alternative program supports wheat at a 
price comparable to the feed grains sup- 
port price, is voluntary, limits supports 
to those who stay within an allotment 
and while it does not require idled acres, 
it offsets this provision of the feed grains 
program by permitting the planting of 
diverted acres to other crops for harvest. 

One of the best short summaries of 
the situation that I have seen is set forth 
in an editorial in the Des Moines Regis- 
ter which I am having printed in the 
Recorp so that others might read it. 
It is as follows: 


AGAINST WHEAT CONTROLS 


The Nation's wheatgrowers decided em- 
phatically in the referendum Tuesday that 
they do not want compulsory acreage al- 
lotments for the 1964 crop. This is the first 
time in 13 referendums that wheatgrowers 
have turned down the so-called marketing 
quotas which really are compulsory acreage 
allotments. 

Farmers had a clear choice and gave a 
clear answer. They chose voluntary acreage 
allotments with a guaranteed price of $1.25 
a bushel in preference to compulsory allot- 
ments with a price of $2 per bushel for 80 
percent of their normal yield and $1.30 for 
the rest of their production. 

This was the first wheat referendum in 
which small growers (15 acres or less) were 
eligible to vote. They voted with the under- 
standing that they would have to comply 
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with allotments if the marketing quota vote 
carried. There was a heavy “no” vote in 
Midwest States where many farmers grow 
small acreages of wheat, 

However, the decision in this election was 
not made by the small producers. The com- 
mercial wheat producers of the southern 
Great Plains also turned the program down. 
Kansas farmers voted 40 percent “yes,” 
Texas 45 percent, and Nebraska 56 percent, 
Iowa's few growers voted 64 percent yes,“ 
not quite enough to carry. 

It takes a two-thirds favorable vote for 
marketing quotas to go into effect. The 
national vote was only 48 percent in favor, 
so there was a simple majority against the 
program. 

It is a good thing that the vote was so 
decisive. If the commercial wheatgrowers 
had voted in favor and were outvoted by 
the sideline growers of the rest of the coun- 
try, there would have been hard feelings 
between regions and the proponents of 
quotas would have been in a position to de- 
clare that the election was unfair. 

Both sides in this fight should now accept 
the decision and live with it for at least a 
year. Under the law there will be another 
test vote a year from now, and farmers are 
free to change their minds. However, the 
impact of the decision against controls will 
not show up until after the next referendum 
when the 1964 crop is harvested, since the 
1963 crop will be supported at the $2 level. 
So it may take 2 years before farmers 
really have the basis for judging whether 
they like the new freedom from acreage 
restriction—and from price support. 

The Kennedy administration is obligated 
to live with this decision and not try to 
make it look bad by releasing excessive 
amounts of grain into the market. The 
law prevents wheat from being sold by the 
Government at less than 105 percent of the 
support price. However, there is nothing to 
prevent farmers from selling on the market. 
And with price support at only $1.25 for the 
1964 crop, many farmers undoubtedly will 
plant more than their allotments and sell 
their wheat in the market without price 
support. So prices probably will fall well 
below $1.25 in 1964-65. 

The consequence of this will be a large 
increase in the supply of wheat fed to live- 
stock. One result may be that corn pro- 
ducers who are in the feed grain pr 
will turn their corn over to the Government 
for the price support and buy wheat for 
livestock feed. This could mean a growth in 
Government corn storage stocks, along with 
some increase in wheat surpluses. It un- 
doubtedly will mean an expansion of live- 
stock and a decline in livestock prices 
eventually. 

It would be a mistake for Congress to pass 
new wheat legislation this year with higher 
price support than the $1.25 alternative 
which farmers chose. It would be unfair 
to taxpayers to increase the subsidies for 
wheatgrowers who decided not to accept 
production controls. If farmers are not will- 
ing to hold production in line, they should 
take the consequences of a lower price. The 
Government cannot continue high price 
supports for unlimited production. 

This is what the whole argument was 
about. 


THE PROMISED LAND 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in the field of equal rights and 
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justice to all Americans merely high- 
light and forecast the tragic days that 
most certainly lie ahead if reason and 
good will and concerted action are not 
taken to meet the challenge that our 
Nation faces. 

Yesterday’s Washington Post points up 
that there are many enlightened people 
who can be marshaled into an effective 
force to help solve the matter of treating 
all of our country’s people alike without 
discrimination. There can be and there 
must be an appeal to this group to bind 
together in every section of this land in 
a gigantic effort to bring order out of 
chaos. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with 
my remarks, the Washington Post’s 
May 26, 1963, lead editorial: 


THE PROMISED LAND 


Patience has become an ugly word to many 
Negroes. Their leaders can no longer use 
it. And from white leaders it stirs only 
exasperation. American Negroes have been 
incredibly patient—waiting for the freedom 
promised 100 years ago when their emanci- 
pation was proclaimed, waiting for the po- 
litical enfranchisement and civil rights 
promised when the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments to the Constitution were solemnly 
ratified, waiting for the schooling promised 
when the Supreme Court recognized nearly 
a decade back that segregation cannot be 
equality. 

All these years Negroes have waited 
patiently to cross into the promised land. 
They are not going to wait quietly any 
longer. James Baldwin put it very simply: 
There's a bill that's been due in this coun- 
try for a long time. Now, with Birmingham, 
it’s come in and it's got to be paid.” 

The question is how the bill is to be paid 
in rancor and bitterness or in generosity and 
brotherhood. It is true, of course, that dep- 
rivation and denial have made the Negro 
imperfectly prepared for full participation in 
democracy. But that is not his fault and 
can no longer be made a pretext for more 
denial and deprivation. The country can 
choose—must choose, for the choice is in- 
escapable—between integration and enmity, 
between a generous giving of full equality 
to Negroes or a violent dispute over rights 
which can no longer be withheld. 

That choice by the white community will 
determine the choice by Negroes between 
leaders who counsel rational restraint and 
disciplined striving and respect for the com- 
munity’s best values on the one hand, and 
leaders who preach hatred and vengefulness 
on the other. There are no other choices. 
Negroes can no longer be kept in subjuga- 
tion. They have liberated themselves. They 
can be welcomed or rejected; but one way 
or the other, their bill has got to be paid. 

There are ways in which integration can 
be eased and speeded. The country has in- 
dulged in a catastrophic lethargy about this 
problem over the past decade. The judicial 
branch of the Government has been left to 
take the initiative without appropriate as- 
sertion of the moral imperatives on the part 
of Congress, the Executive, or the State gov- 
ernments. Under the Kennedy administra- 
tion, there have been gestures toward the 
recognition of Negro aspirations by the ap- 
pointment of numerous exceptional Negroes 
to public office; and there has been energetic 
intervention by the Department of Justice 
when specific situations got out of hand, but 
now much more is needed. 

Civil rights legislation is now under con- 
sideration, and two bills were introduced in 
the Senate on Thursday by Senators COOPER 
and Dopp empowering the Attorney General 
to take action in the courts in behalf of indi- 
viduals subjected to discrimination in the 
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public schools or in places of public accom- 
modation. This legislation would be useful 
if it were now in force. Consideration of it 
at this juncture is a little like consideration 
of a bill to purchase a fire engine when the 
town hall is aflame. Nevertheless, it ought 
to be enacted, and promptly, as an evidence 
of congressional concern and to put an addi- 
tional weapon in the Justice Department 
armory. 

But the great need now, we believe, is for 
dynamic national leadership to tell the coun- 
try of its crisis and to win public opinion to 
support the dramatic changes that must take 
place. All through the South there are 
men of generosity and vision ready to throw 
off the shackles that have held the white 
people as well as the colored people of the 
area in servitude to an outmoded social 
order. If it is hard to hear their voices over 
the raucous bellowings of the Orval Fau- 
buses, the Ross Barnetts, the Bull“ Connors, 
the George Wallaces, they are beginning, 
nevertheless, to make themselves heard, 

These men, the leaders of business and 
industry and the professions in a hundred 
southern cities, are the potential shapers of 
the South’s future. In Little Rock, in Jack- 
son, in Birmingham, in Atlanta—and even 
in advance of crisis in Raleigh and Char- 
lottesville and Salisbury and many another 
town—these men have recognized reality de- 
spite the posturings of political leaders 
clinging to an impossible past. 

And in the North as well, there are en- 
lightened business and professional men who 
are well aware that the ghetto slums and 
the school dropouts and the closed doors of 
opportunity are a blight upon the whole 
community, not upon its Negro elements 
alone. These men can be mobilized, must 
be mobilized, to meet the most crucial social 
challenge of the day. 

The President of the United States ought 
to appeal to these men and women all over 
America for support in a great undertaking. 
He can enlist the upwelling sense of decency 
and fairness among ordinary Americans in 
a crusade to rid this country, once and for 
all, of the poison of racial discrimination. 
He can set an example by the use of every 
power and instrumentality at his command 
to end discrimination in schools, in housing, 
in employment, in the right to vote. He 
must summon his countrymen now, while 
there is yet time, to the attainment of a 
peaceful revolution—and the avoidance of 
such disgraceful disasters as Birmingham. 

If all this is done, if there is set before 
American Negroes not a vague promise of 
future concessions but a specific assertion 
of recognized rights at the highest level of 
political authority, then a little more pa- 
tience can be exhorted, and the River Jordon 
can be crossed in harmony and order. This 
indeed would then become a promised land 
for all Americans, regardless of color. 


STRICT BRITISH POLICY ON RED 
TRAWLERS CONTRASTS TO OURS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I am advised that a third Rus- 
sian trawler penetrated U.S. territorial 
waters late last week. Several Florida 
fishing captains reported the vessel just 
off Hillsboro, Fla., at approximately 10:09 
a.m., eastern standard time, last Thurs- 
day. One captain, reporting the trawler 
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between his boat and the shore, took a 
sounding of 470-foot depth, indicating 
his position to be approximately 2% 
nautical miles offshore. He then took 
a sounding of 450 feet at the position of 
the trawler after she had and 
estimated her position to have been 2% 
nautical miles offshore. Indications 
on these depths to be within the 3-mile 
t. 

However, when the Coast Guard 
reached the trawler she had headed out 
to sea and was headed south some 5.5 
miles offshore. 

Mr. Speaker, the recurrence of Red 
trawlers entering U.S. coastal waters is 
becoming highly disturbing. The func- 
tions of these vessels may range from 
commercial fishing to fishing for such 
valuable intelligence data as the location 
of sunken vessels. It is known that the 
submerged wreckage of a hull provides 
submarines with excellent protection 
from radar. In any case, their mission 
is not in the interests of U.S. security. 

And the United States is doing little 
about it. Compare our policies, if there 
are any, to those of the British. On 
April 19, the British press reported that 
British customs officers boarded a Soviet 
trawler entering British waters, and 
served her with a writ of attachment, in 
effect denying her permission to move 
until further notice. 

At the same time, the royal navy was 
dispatched to protect the fishing rights 
of British vessels reportedly being crowd- 
ed by Soviet trawlers in an area some 200 
miles beyond the coastal limits of the 
British Isles. 

I have urged that an investigation be 
held in the Congress to determine the 
weaknesses in our defense network, and 
what steps can be instituted to halt these 
activities. There is real cause for con- 
cern here, and I am hopeful that the 
Congress will realize the urgency of this 
matter before we allow the Soviets an- 
other advantage in this hemisphere. 


SOVIETS FLOUT U.N. CHARTER 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Soviet 
Union has flung down one more chal- 
lenge to civilization. Moscow says it will 
decide what actions of the United Na- 
tions it will finance in the future. The 
question is, Will the United Nations let 
the Russians get away with this and 
allow the Soviets to continue voting in 
the General Assembly? 

The United Nations Charter says any 
of its members who are delinquent in 
the payment of their share of the ex- 
penses more than 2 years shall have no 
vote. 

Now the Soviet Union has served no- 
tice that it will not pay its share of the 
costs of maintaining order in the Congo 
and the Middle East. The Soviet Union, 
what is more, also says it refuses to pay 
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its share of certain other items in the 
regular United Nations budget. Hence- 
forth, the Russians say they will decide 
which functions of the United Nations 
they will support financially and that 
they will not finance any measure that 
does not have their explicit approval. As 
I said, the question is, Can ‘the Soviets 
get away with this policy and continue 
as a voting member? 

The United Nations Charter provides 
that— 

The expenses of the organization shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly. 


Also, as I said, the charter calls for 
suspension of the voting rights of any 
member who is more than 2 years in 
arrears. 

Within a few months the Soviet Union 
will be more than 2 years in arrears. In 
other words, the time is at hand for a 
showdown. If efforts to persuade the So- 
viets to live up to the charter fail then 
the membership of the General Assem- 
bly must stand firm and disenfranchise 
the delinquent Russians, otherwise the 
United Nations will stand as a cra- 
ven Communist-dominated organization 
which does not deserve the support of 
any nation, much less the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, if this occurs much as 
I regret to suggest it, the United States 
should act accordingly and either recon- 
stitute the United Nations without So- 
viet-bloc nations or withdraw entirely. 
There cannot be one nation flouting the 
charter, Thus, mankind faces a rude 
awakening from a glorious dream of a 
sometime peaceful world. Events are 
shaping up, if I may say so, as predicted 
by me last year when I opposed the legis- 
lation to authorize the President, by 
bond purchase or loan, to provide funds 
to pay the deficit of the United Nations. 
I told the House then that the bond pur- 
chase would only postpone the issue of 
the U.S.S.R.’s delinquency. It gives me 
no pleasure to say today: “I told you 
so.” House Members who disagreed with 
me last year said the bonds would be 
paid by regular assessments of all United 
Nations members and the Soviets would 
be forced to pay their share when the 
loan was repaid. 

Now, those who took this position and 
supported the President’s request have 
the truth. The Kremlin only supports 
the United Nations when the U.N. sup- 
ports the Kremlin. 

Once again the United Nations faces 
a financial crisis as many of us predicted 
it would. But far worse, now we wit- 
ness the flouting of its charter and the 
abrogation of its solemn covenant by So- 
viet Ambassador Fedorenko. 

Either the United States and the other 
member nations stand firm and insist 
that the Soviets lose their vote or in the 
future we will be sustaining to a broken 
shattered instrument and impotent or- 
ganization incapable of any future ef- 
fective action because the Communists 
will have a ruble veto power over the 
General Assembly as it has a veto in the 
Security Council. 

Mr. Speaker, I pray America stands 
firm. 
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DUAL COMPENSATION AND EM- 
PLOYMENT: A REEXAMINATION 
OF THE FEDERAL DOCTRINE 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no disagreement anywhere concerning 
the fact that existing laws governing ci- 
vilian employment of retired military 
personnel and the dual employment of 
civilians are harmful, obsolete, unfair, 
confusing, and difficult to administer. 
Moreover, it is agreed that they cause 
repeated cases of inadvertent hardship 
and injustice. 

The difficulty lies in obtaining a meet- 
ing of minds on the method of correct- 
ing the situation. Being aware of the 
problem, I first introduced a bill in the 
83d Congress to simplify and consolidate 
these laws, but no action was taken by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. Since that time I have in- 
troduced measures in the 85th, 86th, 
87th, and 88th Congress. On February 
14, 1963, I introduced H.R. 3816 which 
would repeal the dual-employment stat- 
ute and amend the dual-compensation 
statute. The text of the bill and an 
analysis of its provisions are set forth 
later. 


Why are the existing laws governing 
dual employment and dual compensa- 
tion harmful? They deprive the Gov- 
ernment of the services of certain highly 
trained retired military personnel whose 
technical skills, often acquired at Gov- 
ernment expense, are in short supply and 
are needed in Federal agencies, 

Their obsolete nature is shown by the 
fact that one law, enacted in 1894, was 
intended originally as a limitation on 
combined pension and salary but now 
serves to bar absolutely certain retired 
military personnel from nearly all Goy- 
ernment employment. These horse-and- 
buggy-day statutes continue to jog along 
at the pace of the 19th century. What 
is needed is resolute action to clear these 
40 some statutes off the books and give 
the Federal Government a simple law 
that meets the need of the jet age. 

These laws are unfair, confusing, and 
difficult to administer, in that some cate- 
gories of retired military personnel may 
not be employed at all; some may be em- 
ployed subject to a $10,000 limitation on 
receipt of combined civilian salary and 
retired pay; and some may be employed 
by any agency without any limitation on 
combined compensation. 

Further complicating the picture is the 
fact that it is often difficult to determine 
into which category an individual falls, 
leading to many Comptroller General 
decisions. The problems in administer- 
ing the laws on civilian employment of 
retired personnel are further reflected 
in the introduction each year of private 
bills to relieve employees of debts owed to 
the United States and incurred by over- 
payment of military retired pay or civil- 
ian salary. The overpayments result 
from understandable errors in the inter- 
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pretation of the 40 separate provisions of 
law and the 200-plus Comptroller Gen- 
eral decisions which seek to interpret 
this tangle of statutes. There have been 
so many reversals of the Comptroller 
General decisions, as well as those of the 
Court of Claims, that no one has any idea 
how many decisions haye stood, how 
much time has been wasted, or how 
much money has been spent. 

In 1957, I presented to Congress a legal 
study entitled “Dual Compensation and 
Employment: A Reexamination of the 
Federal Doctrine.” At that time, there 
were, according to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, “at least 35 dual employment 
and dual compensation statutes, the ear- 
liest being enacted in 1894, and the most 
recent in 1954.” Since 1957, five addi- 
tional laws have been enacted which 
contribute more confusion to the vast 
snarl of statutes. 

Today I am presenting this updated 
legal study of the problem which was 
prepared with the assistance of Dr. Free- 
man W. Sharp, American Law Division, 
Library of Congress, who also compiled 
the information on which my earlier 
study was based. The assistance of Dr. 
Sharp is gratefully acknowledged. I am 
presenting it in detail, because I feel that 
it should be preserved in a public docu- 
ment readily available to the many per- 
sons now and in the future who will want 
to study it. 

For the purposes of clarity and refer- 
ence, this study is sectionalized under —.— 


following topical headings: I. 
Problem“: I. Dual Employment of 
Military Retirees“; III. The Federal 


Doctrine“; IV. The Common Law and 
English Background of Officeholding”; 
V. American Colonial and Postrevolu- 
tionary Ideas”; “VI. The Federal Con- 
stitution”; “VII. The Early Federal Pe- 
riod, 1789-1850”; “VIII. The Middle 
Period, 1850-74; “IX. Restatement and 
Revision, 1874-1924"; “X. The Test, 
1924-62”; and “XI. The Solution, 1963”: 


Dual. COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Srupy—CompiLep BY Dr. FREEMAN SHARP, 
AMERICAN. Law Division, LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 

I. THE PROBLEM 


The shortage of trained personnel, to staff 
Federal departments and agencies, from 
typists to atomic scientists, has persisted 
from the beginning of World War II to the 
present day, a period of some 15 years. 
Competition for the services of those avail- 
able has lead to the lowering of standards 
and the establishment of all kinds of make- 
shift devices without apparent effect upon 
the shortage. This has naturally caused 
Federal employment officers to eye a possible 
source of adequately trained personnel be- 
yond their reach due to the laws prohibiting 
dual employment and dual compensation. 
In recent years an increasing number of 
bills have been introduced into the Congress 
to revise and liberalize those laws so that 
the Federal Government might obtain the 
benefit of that potential manpower without 
the return of the evils which those laws 
were designed to prevent. 

The U.S, Civil Service Commission in a 
report on dual employment and dual 
compensation in the Federal service, dated 
June 1955, has outlined the situation re- 
specting the restrictions (pp. 3—4) : 

“There are now in effect at least 35 dual 
employment and dual compensation stat- 
utes. The earliest of these was enacted in 
1894, the most recent in 1954. 
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“These statutes are extremely compli- 
cated; some are overlapping, some are incon- 
sistent, and a number are no longer realistic 
in light of present-day economic conditions. 
No central management agency has respon- 
sibility for their administration through 
policy guidance and regulations. 

“This situation results In poor manpower 
utilization, continuing administrative prob- 
lems for agencies, and injustices to indi- 
viduals because of inadvertent errors. 

“Because the statutes arbitrarily restrict 
employment, and are badly out of date, many 
exceptions are sought. In the absence of any 
administrative means, such exceptions 
(sometimes for one individual) are obtained 
through enactment of additional laws. 

“The present dual employment and dual 
compensation statutes haye the following 
principal effects on the hiring and utiliza- 
tion of Federal employees. In considering 
the dollar limits discussed, it is important to 
have in mind that the lowest rate payable 
under the Classification Act is now more 
than $1,800 per year. Under Public Law 763, 
83d Congress, the lowest Classification Act 
rate, upon abolishment of the CPC schedule 
in September 1955, will be at least $2,500 per 
year. [Today the lowest rate is $2,690.] 

“1, A civilian employee cannot hold more 
than one position at the same time, even 
while on leave without pay from one of them, 
if the pay rate for either position is $2,500 
per year or more. 

“2. When & person does hold two positions, 
such as two part-time positions, each having 
a salary of less than $2,500 per year, he can- 
not receive salary from both positions for 
the same period of time if the combined 
annual rate exceeds the rate of $2,000 per 


year. 

“3. The following retired military person- 
nel can hold civilian Government positions 
and continue to receive their retired pay 
without any limitations: 

“(a) Retired enlisted personnel other than 
warrant officers; 

„b) Warrant officers who are retired for 
disability incurred in line of duty; and 

“(c) Retired commissioned officers who 
are retired for disability incurred in combat 
or caused by an instrumentality of war in 
time of war. 

“4, Commissioned officers and warrant offi- 
cers who are retired for another reason than 
disability incurred in line of duty (nondis- 
ability retirees) cannot hold a Federal job 
if either the retired pay to which they are 
entitled or the salary of the position is 
$2,500 a year or more. This restriction can- 
not be avoided by waiving retired pay. An 
exception exists for Reserve officers retired 
(on the basis of age and service credits) un- 
der title III of Public Law 810, goth Congress. 

“5. Commissioned officers retired for dis- 
ability, but not for disability incurred in 
combat or caused by an instrumentality of 
war in time of war, may hold any Govern- 
ment position and receive the full salary of 
the position, but they cannot receive their 
retired pay while receiving the salary if the 
combined rate would exceed $10,000 a year. 
If the retired pay exceeds $10,000 a year, the 
Officer may elect to waive the salary and 
receive only his retired pay. Reserve officers 
retired under title III of Public Law 810, 80th 
Congress, are subject to this limitation. 

“6. Many agencies which have special or 
unique problems in connection with dual 
employment have obtained exceptions to all 
or certain provisions of the statutes. Exam- 
ples: Panama Canal Company, Canal Zone 
government, Post Office Department, Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, Census 
Bureau, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, District of Columbia government, Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission 
(Department of State), and Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. These exceptions are con- 
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tained in a number of specific laws and 
appropriations acts.” 
e * Ld * * 
It. DUAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT AND MILI- 
TARY RETIREES 

The contrast in the employment of civil- 
ians and employment of military retirees 
can be gleaned from the civil service report 
as follows (pp. 9 and 12-13): 

“We have not been able to obtain data on 
numbers of civilian personnel employed in 
dual capacities, or numbers of applicants 
found ineligible for or unwilling to take Fed- 
eral employment because of the dual employ- 
ment-dual compensation restrictions. This 
information is not maintained by Federal 
agencies. 

* * * * s 


“Dual civilian employment 

“Past thinking about changing the re- 
strictions on dual employment of civilians 
has tended in the direction of arguing for 
greater freedom to hold more than one Fed- 
eral job, particularly at the lower salary 
levels. However, sound personnel manage- 
ment indicates that dual job holding is ac- 
ceptable practice only if it is consistent with 
efficiency and economy in Government opera- 
tions. Such dual employment should be 
controlled so that it will not be so burden- 
some as to adversely affect employee effi- 
ciency, or be to the employee's 
mental and physical well-being. 

“Except under these circumstances, no 
employee should be permitted to hold more 
than one full-time job, or a combination of 
part-time work equaling more than a full- 
time job in terms of total hours worked. 
This is equally true at all salary levels. The 
rate of an employee’s pay should not be a 
deciding factor in determining whether or 
not he should be permitted to hold more 
than one Government job. 

“Employment of military retirees 

“Civilian office holding by retired military 
personnel is not the same thing as dual civil- 
ian office holding. 

“Only in a legal sense does receipt of mili- 
tary retired pay constitute office holding— 
no double work or confiict or work is in- 
volved. The Government’s need for hiring 
retired military personnel generally differs 
from its need for dual employment of civil- 
ians in terms of type of job, salary level, and 
duration of employment. Military personnel 
often retire at a relatively early age, and with 
service-developed special skills. These fac- 
tors combine to make their Federal civilian 
employment particularly valuable and feasi- 
ble. These facts argue for a separate policy 
governing civilian employment of retired 
military personnel as distinguished from dual 
employment of civilian employees. 

“The present restrictions on Federal civil- 
ian employment of retired military person- 
nel are inconsistent and inequitable and have 
no relation to the Government’s hiring needs. 
Gradually, various categories of military re- 
tirees have been exempted from the original 
prohibitions and restrictions. All enlisted 
men, certain commissioned officers, and 
some warrant officers retired from military 
service now may be hired for Federal civilian 
jobs without restriction on receipt of retired 
pay. At present certain officers retired for 
age and length of service remain as the only 
retirees who cannot hold Federal positions if 
either their retired pay or the salary of the 
position is $2,500 per year or more. Of the 
disabled commissioned officers, only those 
whose disability was not incurred in combat 
or caused by an instrumentality of war in 
time of war, are limited to a maximum com- 
bined rate of $3,000 per year. 

“Tables I and II herewith, illustrate how 
the major restrictions on employment and 
compensation apply to the approximately 
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182,000 personnel on the military retired list 
as of October 1954: 


„Tanz I—Federal civilian employment of 
retired military personnel 
Percent 
“Enlisted personnel, disabled officers, 
reservists: Can hold Federal civilian 
job at any salary level 87 
“Nondisabled officers: Virtually barred 
from holding Federal job because of 
$2,500 prohibition— 13 


100 


A search, as of May 1963, fails to reveal 
any later published statistics on a Govern- 
ment-wide basis. This table, according to 
the Civil Service Commission report, was 
based upon the 172,000 retired military per- 
sonnel in civilian employment as of October 
1954. It would seem reasonably arguable 
that changes in the number employed would 
not, on the average, greatly change the per- 
centage figures. 

“TaBLe I. — Compensation of retired military 
personnel if federally employed 
Percent 
“Enlisted personnel: No limit on com- 

bined salary and retired pay 52 
“Disability commissioned officers: No 

limit if disability resulted from 

combat or instrumentality of war, 

otherwise $3,000 limit applies 31 
“Nondisabled commissioned officers, 

including reservists: $3,000 limit on 

combined annual rate of salary and 


100” 


The limitation of $3,000 has been in- 
creased to $10,000 by the act of Aug. 4, 1955, 
69 Stat. 498, 5 U.S.C. sec. 59a, 1958 ed.“ 


III. THE FEDERAL DOCTRINE 


The Federal doctrine concerning dual em- 
ployment and compensation, since it covers 
both public officers and employees, reaches 
historically all the way back to the common 
law. 

The basic doctrine is presently stated in 
two sections of the United States Code, i.e., 
title 5, sections 58 and 62. Although as stat- 
ed by the Civil Service Commission, supra, 
numerous statutes contain exceptions, etc. 

Section 58 provides: 

“Unless otherwise specifically authorized 
by law, no money appropriated by any act 
shall be available for payment to any per- 
son receiving more than one salary when the 
combined amount of said salaries exceeds the 
sum of $2,000 per annum (R.S. par. 1763; 
May 10, 1916, c. 117, par. 6, 39 Stat. 120; 
Aug. 29, 1916, c. 417, 39 Stat. 582) ” 

Section 62 provides: 

“No person who holds an office the 
or annual compensation attached to which 
amounts to the sum of two thousand five 
hundred dollars shall be appointed to or 
hold any other office to which compensation 
is attached unless specifically authorized 
thereto by law; but this shall not apply to 
retired officers of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard whenever they may 
be elected to public office or whenever the 
President shall appoint them to office by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Retired enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard retired 
for any cause, and retired officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
who have been retired for injuries received 
in battle or for injuries or incapacity in- 
curred in line of duty shall not, within the 
meaning of this section, be construed to 
hold or to have held an office during such 
retirement (amended July 30, 1937, c. 545, 
par. 6, 50 Stat. 549; June 25, 1938, c. 694, 52 
Stat. 1194; May 31, 1924, c. 214, 43 Stat. 245; 
July 31, 1894, c. 174, par. 2, 28 Stat. 205) .” 

It is the purpose of this report to trace the 
history of this doctrine and to indicate the 
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practice thereunder as manifested in ad- 
ministrative and judicial decisions. 


Iv. THE COMMON LAW AND THE ENGLISH 
BACKGROUND 


The common law placed no limit upon the 
number of offices which a person might hold 
at the same time provided that no one of 
them was incompatible with any of the oth- 
ers. The rule was well settled that “if two 
offices are incompatible, by the acceptance 
of the latter, the first is relinquished or va- 
cant, even though it should be a superior 
office, Milward v. Thacher, 2 T.R. (D and E) 
81; Rex v. Pateman, 2 T.R. (D and E) 777; 
In re Dyer, Dy. 158 b; Rex v. Jones, 1 B and 
Ad. 677; and Rez v. Tizzard, 9 B and C 418. 
For a detailed discussion of the common law 
see Mechein: “Public Offices and Officers,” 
1890, pp. 420-427 and Throop: “Public Officers 
and Sureties in Official Bonds,” 1892, pp. 39- 
40. 

The feudal system of the Middle Ages lay 
behind the concept of office holding. That 
system had been both a system of land ten- 
ure and a system of government. The tenure 
was not only applied to land but to many 
things connected with land including those 
governmental rights which went with such 
tenures. When kings desired to secure the 
performance of governmental functions they 
did not make a contract with a person to per- 
form them, they granted him a right to per- 
form them on certain terms. The profits of 
the office were then his. The office was re- 
garded as a piece of property which gave the 
official certain rights and placed him under 
certain duties just as land gave the tenant 
certain rights and placed him under certain 
duties, Vaur v. Jefferson (1956), Dyer 144 b. 
Thus offices might be bought and sold like 
land. 

This conception of the nature of offices and 
the position of officeholders came naturally 
to medieval common law because it had a 
very rudimentary law of contract and a very 
highly developed law of property in land and 
rights inland. As might be imagined abuses 
and corruption crept in. In the 16th and 
17th centuries, more modern ideas were be- 
ginning but legislation which was passed to 
give effect to such ideas was ineffectual, see 5, 
6 Edward VI, c. 16, sec. 1 (1551-52) and 
[British] Hist. Mss. Com. 13th report, part 
V, 17, No. 244 (1690) and same 14th report, 
part VI, 362 No. 710 (1692-93). With re- 
spect to judicial offices, it was not until the 
beginning of the 19th century that medieval 
ideas concerning the nature of an office were 
rooted out of the English judicial system, 
see detailed discussion of office holding upon 
which the foregoing is based in Holdsworth: 
“A History of English Law,” volume I, pp. 
246-264. 


V. AMERICAN COLONIAL AND POST-REVOLUTION- 
ARY IDEAS 


When Englishmen moved to their colonies 
in North America they, of course, took their 
ideas with them including those with respect 
to offices. Two forces were at work, however, 
in the New World, i.e. English precedents 
and local conditions. From the interplay of 
these forces new ideas respecting officehold- 
ing evolved. The Pennsylvania Charter of 
1682 provided that a person should hold only 
one public office at a time. No other Colony 
went so far. 

Most simply provided that certain offices 
could not be held simultaneously: Sheriffs 
could not hold office in the colonial assembly, 
etc. In some colonies attorneys and clerks 
of courts were barred. Several, as Virginia, 
and New Jersey, required persons accepting 
salaried positions to stand for reelection in 
order to hold their place in the assembly. 

In the Revolutionary period prohibitions 
respecting multiple officeholding were ex- 
tended further. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion (1777) provided that no person, being a 
delegate (to Congress), shall be capable of 
holding any office under the United States, 
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for which he, or another for his benefit re- 
ceives any salary, fees or emolument of any 
kind (art. V). Although varying in detail, 
provisions against multiple officeholding be- 
came quite general. Most of the new State 
constitutions had sections requiring the 
three departments of the government to be 
kept separate and barring officers of one hold- 
ing office in another. While the original 
purpose was probably to prevent encroach- 
ment of one department on another, the pro- 
visions were interpreted to prevent the 
simultaneous holding of offices in the differ- 
ent departments. Many States also adopted 
general provisions against holding two lucra- 
tive offices at the same time, see Doyle v. 
Raleigh, 89 N.C. 133, All States prohibited 
holding U.S. and State offices at the same 
time, see Ryan v. Green, 13 N.Y. 295. In one 
form or another, provisions were adopted by 
most of the new States to prevent incum- 
bents from holding another office during the 
term of an office to which they had been 
elected. The most common of these was 
copied from the U.S. Constitution. For a 
detailed discussion of officeholding during 
this period see Miller: “Legal Qualifications 
for Office in America,” 1619-1899, pp. 90, 103- 
104 and 145-150, upon which the foregoing 
statement is based. 
VI, THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 

Surprisingly enough the U.S. Constitution 
contains no prohibition against multiple of- 
ficeholding with the exception of that in ar- 
ticle I, section 6, clause 2: 

“No Senator or Representative shall, dur- 
ing the time for which he was elected, be 
appointed to any civil office under the au- 
thority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any office 
under the United States, shall be a Member 
of either House during his continuance in 
office.” : 

The lack of a general constitutional pro- 
hibition on multiple officeholding opened the 
door wide. We will see, in the early days 
of the Federal service, those charged with 
making decisions respecting multiple office- 
holding enunciating the principle that the 
law placed no restrictions on the number of 
offices held so long as they were not incom- 
patible. Although the Constitution left the 
door wide open, it did not leave control and 
correction of such abuses as might occur be- 
yond the powers of the Congress. It pro- 
vided’ in article II, section 2, clause 2 that— 

“Congress may by law vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers, as they think 
proper, in the President alone, in the courts 
of law, or in the Heads of Departments.” 

Further, it gave to the Congress the broad- 
est possible control over the disbursement of 
public moneys (article 1, section 8). That 
abuses crept into Federal omceholding and 
that control was needed is evidenced by the 
serles of acts enacted by the Congress and 
the long series of opinions and decisions by 
the Attorneys General, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and the courts. 

VII. THE EARLY FEDERAL PERIOD, 1789-1850 

The early controversies took the form of 
claims for extra pay for extra duties. Exam- 
ples of these were Bullus’ case (1819) where 
a naval agent appointed for New York, whose 
duties were not defined by law, claimed extra 
compensation for being required to purchase 
and forward from New York supplies for the 
lake service (1 Op. Atty. Gen. 302) and Goy- 
ernor Cass’ case (1828) where the Governor 
of Michigan was employed to perform sery- 
ices which did not belong to his duty as Gov- 
ernor. His claim was upheld on the prin- 
ciples of a quantum meruit (2 Op. Atty. Gen. 
189). As a result of such claims provisions 
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were included in a series of appropriation 
bills as follows: 

1. The Civil and Diplomatic Expenses Ap- 
propriation Act, 1839 (5 Stat. 349, sec. 3): 

“That no officer in any branch of the pub- 
lic service, or any other person whose sal- 
aries, or whose pay or emoluments is or are 
fixed by law and regulations, shall receive 
any extra allowance or compensation in any 
form whatever for the disbursement of pub- 
lic money, or the performance of any other 
service, unless the said extra allowance or 
compensation be authorized by law.” 

2. The Civil and Diplomatic Expenses Ap- 
propriation Act, 1842 [5 Stat. 487 (item no. 
200) ];: 

“That no allowance shall be made, out of 
any moneys appropriated by this bill, to 
any clerk or other officer for the discharge 
of duties, the performance of which belongs 
to any other clerk or other officer in the 
same or any other department; and that no 
allowance shall be made for any extra serv- 
ices whatever, which any clerk or other officer 
may be required to perform.” 

3. The Army and Military Academy Appro- 
priation Act, 1842 [5 Stat. 510, sec. 2]: 

“That no officer in any branch of the pub- 
lic service, or any other person whose salary, 
pay, or emoluments, is or are fixed by law 
or regulations, shall receive any additional 
pay, extra allowance, or compensation, in 
any form whatever, for the disbursement of 
public money, or any other service or duty 
whatsoever, unless the same shall be author- 
ized by law, and the appropriation therefor 
explicitly set forth that it is for such addi- 
tional pay, extra allowance, or compensa- 
tion,” 

4. The Incidental Expenses Appropriation 
Act, 1842 [Stat. 525, sec. 12]: 

“That no allowance or compensation shall 
be made to any clerk or other officer, by rea- 
son of the discharge of duties which belong 
to any other clerk or officer in the same or 
any other department; and no allowance or 
compensation shall be made for any extra 
services whateyer, which any clerk or other 
officer may be required to perform.” 

After the enactment of these acts such 
claims were disallowed. (See 3 Op. Atty. Gen. 
422, clerks {or selling Indian lands; same, 
p- 473, “Messengers and Watchmen”; same, 
p. 621, War Department clerks for business 
connected with Indian reservations; see also 
4 Op. Atty. Gen. 126-128, Navy officers for an 
exploring expedition; same, p. 138, officers at 
West Point; same, p. 342, Navy officers for 
distant duties; same, p. 463, Pension. Office 
clerks for acting as secretary to commis- 
sioners appointed to treat with the Indians; 
and Acting Secretary of State, 5 Op. Atty. 
Gen, 74.) 

This period might be characterized as the 
extra compensation period. Job descriptions, 
where they existed, were ill defined and lines 
of demarcation between them obscure. An 
Officer or employee might find himself re- 
sponsible for performing many unrelated 
duties for which he might demand and re- 
ceive extra compensation, Today, many of 
the unrelated duties would have constituted 
separate jobs or offices. Even in that period 
some did constitute separate jobs or offices 
to which the officer or employee held separate 
appointments, see Bullus’ case, Governor 
Cass’ case, the Navy Officers’ case and the 
Pension Office Clerks case, cited supra, How- 
ever, the question of the right of the officer 
to perform the additional duties or to hold 
the ‘additional office does not seem to have 
been questioned in this period. The right 
to receive extra compensation appears to 
have been the only question litigated. Con- 
gress dealt with the question through the en- 
actment of the appropriation acts of March 
31. 1839, May 9, 1842, August 23, 1842; and 
August 26, 1842, supra. The net effect of the 
congressional action could be summed up in 
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the words of Attorney General J. Y. Mason 
in the Pension Office Clerks case (1846), 
supra, as follows: 

“The Executive, under the recent opinions 
from this office and the judiciary, in the case 
of the United States v, Eleason’s Adminis- 
trator (16 Peters.) is required to see that 
these laws are construed and executed ac- 
cording to the plain intention of Congress. 
This was to put an end to a practice which 
had long prevailed of salaried officers receiv- 
ing compensation, over and above their sal- 
aries, for services which were not regarded 
as within the range of his official duties.” 


VIII. THE MIDDLE PERIOD, 1850-74 


The refusal to allow payment under the 
guise of extra compensation for what was in 
effect two offices, squarely pointed up the 
question of the right to hold two or more 
offices and to receive pay for each. What 
appears to have been the first legislative deci- 
sion specifically on this question occurred as 
a result of the claims of Richard Rush, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, for compensation 
for occasional services performed between 
the years 1825 and 1829 as Attorney General 
ad interim by designation of the President 
during the absence of William Wirt, Attorney 
General (6 Op. Atty. Gen. 83). The Presi- 
dent’s authority to so designate Rush was 
contained in the Acts of May 8, 1792, and 
February 13, 1795 (1 Stat. 281, sec. 8; 451). 
In 1850 Congress included an item in the 
Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Act, 1851, 
specifically compensating Rush for the serv- 
ices performed but added a proviso (9 Stat. 
542-3) as follows: 

“That hereafter the proper accounting of- 
ficers of the Treasury, or other pay officers 
of the United States, shall in no case allow 
any pay to one individual the salaries of two 
different offices on account of having per- 
formed the duties thereof at the same time. 
But this prohibition shall not extend to the 
superintendent of the executive buildings.” 

This proviso would seem on its face to 
make it clear that, with the exception of 
executive building superintendents, an in- 
dividual could not receive salaries for two 
offices held by him at the same time. 

However, Attorney General Crittenden in 
1851 held otherwise (5 Op. Atty, Gen. 765). 
By an act of 1807 (2 Stat. 413, ch. 8), the 
President had been authorized to survey the 
coasts of the United States and to employ 
persons for that purpose. He delegated this 
power to the Secretary of the Tr . Iń 
1844 (5 Stat. 660, ch. 37), the Secretary 
was authorized to sell the maps and charts 
of such surveys and in March 8, 1850, hired 
one, Gilbert Rodman, to perform these duties 
at an annual salary of $400. While so act- 
ing Rodman was also a clerk in the Treasury 
Department at a salary of $1,400 per annum. 
The opinion of Attorney General Crittenden 
was that Rodman was entitled to hold both 
Offices and to receive the salary of each. 
The Attorney General reasoned thusly (5 Op. 
Atty. Gen. 776, 768) : 

“The statutes of 3d March, 1839 (V. stat. 
at large, p. 439, chap. 82, sec. 3d) enacts: 

That no officer in any branch of the 
public service or any other person, whose 
salaries or whose pay or emoluments, is or 
are fixed by law and regulations, shall receive 
any extra allowance or compensation in any 
form whatever, for the disbursement of pub- 
lic money or the performance of any other 
service, unless the said extra allowance of 
compensation be allowed by law.’ 

“The act approved 28d of August, 1842 
(V. stat. at large, p. 510, chap. 183, sec. 2) 
enacts: 

“That no officer in any branch of the pub- 
lic service or any other person, whose salary, 
pay or emoluments, is or are fixed by law 
or regulation, shall receive any additional 
pay, extra allowance or compensation in any 
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form whatever, for the disbursement of pub- 
lic money or for any other service or duty 
whatsoever, unless the same shall be author- 
ized by law, and the appropriation therefor 
explicitly set forth that it is for such addi- 
tional pay, extra allowance or compensation.’ 

“These two sections of the statutes are, 
in words, nearly the same, in sense and 
meaning, identical—the latter being only a 
repetition of the former. The extra allow- 
ance or additional pay forbidden by these 
sections is that exceeding the salary, pay 
or emoluments, which was fixed by law or 
by a regulation, officially made by the Presi- 
dent or by the head of a department, or by 
an officer of the Government, having com- 
petent authority to make such regulation. 
At the passage of these acts, there was no 
law forbidding any person from holding un- 
der the Government of the United States, 
two compatible offices or employment at one 
and the same time, and receiving the salary 
and emoluments belonging to each of the 
Offices, whether fixed directly by law, or by 
a regulation made by a person lawfully au- 
thorized to make it. These sections do not 
forbid it. They are intended to fence 
against arbitrary extra allowances in each 
particular case; but do not apply to distinct 
employments with salaries or compensation 
affixed to each by law or by regulation. 

— * » * * 

“The 12th section of the act, approved 26 
August 1842 (vol. 5, of stat. at large, p. 525, 
ch. 202), enacts: “That no allowance or 
compensation shall be made to any clerk or 
other officer, by reason of the discharge of 
duties which belong to any other clerk or 
Officer in the same or any other Department; 
and no allowance shall be made for any 
extra services whatever, which any clerk or 
other officer may be required to perform.“ 

“This act does not prohibit the same per- 
son from holding two different offices at 
one and the same time, nor from receiving 
the compensation fixed, by law or regulation, 
to both offices, respectively, if he holds both 
Offices, and performs the duties of both. 
In such case, the officer, so holding the two 
Offices, is not, when officiating each and 
either, performing the duties of any other 
officer or clerk; he is performing his own 
duties, and in receiving the compensation 
affixed to each, he is receiving pay for his 
own proper services in his own proper offices 
respectively, and not pay for the services 
which should have been performed by any 
other clerk or officer, nor for extra services, 
but for the proper services belonging to his 

ve offices and proper employments. 

“The opinion given by Chief Justice Taney, 
before cited, makes the holding of two offices 
and performing the duties of both at one and 
the same time, an exception from the pro- 
hibitions of this statute of 26 of August 
1842, as well as from the two previous stat- 
utes of 23d August 1842, and 3d March 1839; 
he makes ne discrimination between the 
provisions of the statutes of 23d August and 
26th August 1842; but classed them together 
as the acts of 1842. There is, in truth, no 
difference in the sense and meaning of the 
three several acts before quoted. 

“Neither does the act of 30 September 
1850 (session acts by Little and Brown, ch. 
90, pp. 542-543), prohibit the holding of 
two compatible offices by the same person, 
or the payment to him of the fixed salary 
or compensation of each of his offices. That 
was not the mischief intended to be guarded 
against: for indeed, it might often happen 
that it would be most convenient and con- 
ductive to public economy, as well as to the 
public service, to confer two offices on the 
same person. The provision of the act, last 
referred to, is in these words: “That here- 
after, the proper accounting officers of the 

or other pay officers, of the United 
States, shall in no case allow any pay to one 
individual the salaries of two different offices, 
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on account of having performed the duties 
thereof at the same time. But this prohi- 
bition shall not extend to the superintend- 
ents of the executive buildings.’ 

“The plain meaning of this seems to be 
that an individual holding one office and 
receiving its salary, shall, in no case, be 
allowed to receive also the salary of another 
office, which he does not hold, simply ‘on ac- 
count of his having performed the duties 
thereof.’ 

“The prohibition is against his receiving 
the salary of an office that he does not hold, 
and not against his receiving the salaries of 
two offices, which he does legitimately hold. 

“If it had been the intention of Congress 
to prohibit, in all cases, the holding a plu- 
rality of offices, that purpose could have been 
easily and directly expressed. The language 
they have used imports no such purpose, but 
is directed at an object and abuse, distinct 
and separate, 

“The case of Gilbert Rodman does not, ac- 
cording to my view of the subject, come 
within the prohibitions of any of the above 
cited statutes.” 

The following year a provision was includ- 
ed in the Civil and Diplomatic Expenses Ap- 
propriation Act, 1853 (act of Aug. 31, 1852, 
10 Stat. 100) which provided as follows: 

“Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That 
no person hereafter, who holds or shall hold, 
any office under the Government of the 
United States, whose salary or annual com- 
pensation shall amount to the sum of $2,500, 
shall receive compensation for discharging 
the duties of any other office.” 

This provision, in identical language, had 
been included as section 7 in the original ap- 
propriation bill reported to the House on 

5, 1852, by the Ways and Means 
Committee (H.R. 196, 32d Cong., Ist sess., 
no written report). This provision appears 
to have passed the House without debate as 
section 9 of the bill. A brief glimpse, how- 
ever, of the evils aimed at is afforded by 
the debate on a somewhat similar proposal 
to limit a proposed salary increase to only 
one salary where double salaries were in- 
volved. Attorney General Crittenden’s opin- 
ion of 1851, supra, was also criticized (Con- 
gressional Globe, 32d Cong., lst sess., pp. 
2165-2166) : 

“Mr. Dean. I move the following proviso, 
by way of amending to the amendment: 

Provided, That this section shall not 
extend to any person receiving a salary for 
discharging the duties of more than one 
office at the same time, or to any person who 
does not actually discharge the duties of the 
office for which he receives such or 
to any person engaged in prosecuting any 
claim before any of the Departments or 
Congress; and that in case any paying or 
accounting officer of the Government shall 
pay said additional percentage to any such 
person, it shall be a misdemeanor in the per- 
son knowingly paying or receiving such addi- 
tional percentage, rendering him liable to 
indictment, and punishment by fine and 
imprisonment.’ 

“Mr. CHAIRMAN. I am not disposed strongly 
to resist the proposition of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GENTRY], to add to the 
remuneration of the clerks who are legiti- 
mately engaged in the various departments 
of the Government. I have no doubt there 
may be instances where that remuneration 
should be increased, and if the section can 
be so guarded that the heads of departments 
and of bureaus cannot further abuse the 
power now in their hands, I shall vote for it. 
If I am correctly informed, however, there are 
individuals now, pets of the heads of depart- 
ments, who, in the face of laws which have 
been passed, commencing in 1842, and re- 
enacted year after year since, are receiving 
the salaries of at least three offices, the duties 
of none of which they adequately discharge. 
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“Mr. Gentry. I know the objection which 
the gentleman states is an objection with 
many, and, as a consequence, an argument 
for voting against this additional compen- 
sation; but we cannot correct executive 
abuses. It is our duty to put it in the power 
of the executive government to do right, and 
to impeach them if they do wrong. 

“Mr. Dean. I want to guard the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman, so that no head of 
a department of this Government, or head 
of an executive bureau, can pay to his sons, 
nephews, cousins, or favorites, salaries to the 
amount of $2,000, $3,000, or $4,000 each. By 
the passage of the gentleman’s proposition 
without a provision of the character I have 
indicated, we shall increase the salaries of 
these pets to a greater extent. If there be 
any proper object for the increase of the 
salaries, it is to enable those men perma- 
nently engaged as clerks in the various de- 
partments of the Government in this city 
with families, to support them with respect- 
ability; it is not for the purpose of increas- 
ing salaries, but to reward labor adequately, 
and for that only can I support it. 

“Another abuse will be corrected by that 
proviso, very prevalent, I am informed, in the 
departments—the allowing of persons to take 
a clerkship at $4 per day, who hire, for the 
discharge of its duties, other individuals at 
$1 per day, while they spend their time 
around the hotels, the gambling houses, or 
the lobbies of Congress to press claims 
through here or smuggling them through the 
departments. My provision is designed to 
reach cases of that kind. If there be any, it 
will prevent their continuance and repeti- 
tion. If there be none, there will be no harm 
in the adoption of the amendment. It is 
intended, also, not only to reach those paying, 
but those receiving two salaries. There is an 
express law, passed in 1850, prohibiting any 
person from receiving two salaries except the 
Superintendent of Public Buildings. I un- 
derstand the Attorney General, the law officer 
of this administration, has given it as his 
opinion that there is no objection whatever 
to the giving of a man two salaries. How he 
could give such an opinion I cannot under- 
stand. The Secretary of State and the Attor- 
ney General, within the last year, have given 
their certificate to a man as entitled to $3,000 
for doing nothing, or discharging the duties 
of an office which did not exist, while he was 
at the same time receiving $2,500 for another 
Office. I desire to have it provided by law 
that any person who shall receive more than 
one salary shall be liable to indictment. That 
is the only way in which the evil can be 
eradicated. If my amendment be adopted, I 
am willing, as a temporary expedient, to vote 
for this or some increase of compensation. 
I believe the expenses of living have in- 
creased here as well as in other places; but 
still, sir, it will be an unpleasant matter for 
us to meet our constituents, and to tell them 
we are voting increased salaries to clerks in 
Washington, while clerks in the various offices 
of our counties receive only $500 salary, and 
yet lay up a portion of that. This amend- 
ment should not apply to young men, who 
have no families, receiving a salary exceeding 
$1,000 per annum. If that will not support 
them, I fear their expenses are not such as we 
should countenance or encourage. 

“Mr. Gorman. I am opposed to this 
amendment. I have had occasion to look 
into the opinion of the Attorney General 
upon the subject of paying the officers of 
the Government, when they perform the 
duties of two offices. I had occasion in the 
last few days to present the question before 
the Second Comptroller of the Treasury, and 
give my views, humble as they were, at some 
length. The Second Comptroller decided, 
as indeed the former Comptroller has de- 
cided, that no person, under the existing 
law, can receive pay in two capacities, He 
has decided, if a clerk or other officer of the 
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Government shall perform the duties of any 
other trade or office, that he cannot thereby 
get the additional pay. That decision has 
been made, I say, by the Comptroller, and the 
Comptroller of the Treasury has overruled, 
to some extent, the decision of the Attor- 
ney General heretofore made. But the At- 
torney General has not decided the point in 
the manner in which the gentleman states 
it. He has decided that an individual can- 
not draw the pay for two offices; but where 
a person is in any office, and is detailed to 
the of other duties not incom- 
patible with the duties of that office, he may 
receive pay for the duties to which he is 
detailed.” 

The salary increase and the limitation 
passed the House as section 2 of the bill and 
in fact was enacted with some slight modi- 
fication as section 2 of the act (see 10 Stat. 
97). 

The Senate Finance Committee proposed 
to eliminate the $2,500 double salary limita- 
tion which had passed the House as section 
9 of the bill. The committee appears to 
have made no written report. In reading the 
bill for amendment, the Senate eliminated 
section 9 and inserted other matter in 
leu without debate, (Congressional Globe, 
p. 2371), thus striking out the $2,500 double 
salary limitation. A detailed search of the 
proceedings of the Senate from that point 
through the adoption of the conference 
committee report by both Houses (Congres- 
sional Globe, 32d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 2371- 
2477) has failed to reveal exactly how the ex- 
cluded language reappeared in the bill as 
approved by the President (10 Stat. 100, sec. 
18, supra). 

The original copy of the bill as enacted by 
the two Houses and sent to the President 
and which was signed by him contains sec- 
tion 18 as set out in the Statutes at Large. It 
can only be assumed that the conference 
committee restored the stricken language as 
section 18 without specifically mentioning 
it in thelr report. There seems to have been 
some pressure upon the conference commit- 
tee respecting a time deadline which may ac- 
count for an omission in the conference re- 
port due to haste (Congressional Globe, 32d 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 2472) : 

“Mr. Houston. I wish to make a report 
from the committee of conference upon the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon 
the civil and diplomatic bill, I will state, in 
addition to other reasons for desiring to ad- 
vance that bill as rapidly as possible, that 
it may be enrolled in time, I understood from 
one of the Senators upon the committee of 
conference, a few moments ago, that he had 
received a line from the President, saying 
that it would be impossible to look over the 
bill unless we act hastily upon it; and he 
made a special request that an expeditious 
course should be pursued with it. I call the 
previous question.” 

The rest of this period was marked by a 
series of opinions rendered by the Attorney 
General which guided the disbursing officers 
of the Government respecting dual office 
holding and salaries. The first of these was 
rendered by Attorney General Cushing in 
Hardin's case on August 18, 1853 (6 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 80). Hardin held two offices in the Navy 
Department, one as clerk and the other as 
superintendent of the southwestern execu- 
tive building. The question arose concern- 
ing his entitlement to the salary increase 
provided in the act of August 31, 1852, which 
had been limited therein to one salary for 
those with more than one office. In the 
course of his reasoning with respect to the 
pay raise, Cushing commented on the ques- 
tion of holding two offices and receiving two 
salaries thus: : 

“It is observable, on the very surface of 
the inquiry, that the act of 1852 explicitly 
assumes that persons exist, within the pur- 
view of the act, who hold two separate 
offices, discharge their distinct duties, and 
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lawfully receive their different salaries. The 
words are, This section shall not extend 
to more than one salary of any person 
receiving a salary for discharging the duties 
of more than one office at the same time.“ 

It should be noted that Cushing is re- 
ferring to the pay raise section of the act 
(sec. 2) and not to the $2,500 double salary 
limitation in section 18. It is rather curious 
that he does not also mention the latter 
section in connection with this point. 

Cushing also considered the Rush proviso 
in the act of September 30, 1850, supra, but 
limited its application strictly to situations 
involving the temporary performance of 
duties of another office by designation of 
the President. He then quoted the opinion 
of Chief Justice Taney of the Supreme 
Court, then on circuit in the U.S. Circuit 
Court, District of Maryland, in the case 
of U.S. v. White, Fed. Cas. No. 16, 684 (1852). 
Chief Justice stated that “there is no law 
which prohibits a person from holding two 
offices at the same time.” Cushing stated 
that the Chief Justice had expressed this 
opinion with the acts of 1839, 1842, and 
1850 before him as the very subject of con- 
sideration. Cushing was obviously right 
with respect to the acts of 1839 and 1842 
respecting extra compensation; however, a 
reading of U.S. v. White reveals that the 
facts do not bear him out with respect 
to the act of 1850 and the Rush proviso. 
U.S. v. White was filed in the circuit court 
on March 25, 1850, and dealt with matters 
occurring before that date. The act of 1850 
was not enacted until September 30, 1850, 
and its application to U.S. v. White would 
have been ex post facto. Nowhere in the 
opinion does the Chief Justice refer to the 
1850 act and in fact at the outset states 
that the case is governed by the acts of 
1839 and 1842. 

Attorney General Crittenden’s opinion in 
the Rodman case, supra, on the question of 
two salaries and two offices was cited with 
approval by Cushing who then closed his 
own opinion by deciding that the salary in- 
crease could be applied to only one of 
Hardin’s salaries. 

The next opinion which specifically dealt 
with the question of dual offices appears to 
be that in Major R. B. Lee’s case, 8 Op. Atty. 
Gen, 352 (1857). Major Lee was treasurer 
of a board appointed under the Army Appro- 
priation Act of August 31, 1852 (10 Stat. 108) 
to pass on the claims for supplies furnished 
to the command of Captain Fremont in 
California, The board employed a War De- 
partment clerk to serve also as its clerk and 
proposed to compensate him for such serv- 
ice. The question in the case was whether 
such compensation could be allowed in the 
accounts of Major Lee. In his opinion, 
Attorney General Cushing, inquired first 
whether there was any provision of law 
which forbade the same person holding two 
distinct offices. This question was answered 
by him as follows: 

“I am not aware of the existence of any 
such provision. A clause of the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1850, forbids the allowance to 
one individual of the salaries of two dif- 
ferent offices, on account of having per- 
formed the duties thereof at the same time 
(IX Stat. at Large, p. 542). This provision 
has been construed by my immediate prede- 
cessor (Mr. Crittenden) and also by Chief 
Justice Taney, as not applying to the pres- 
ent question. It means, that a person, hold- 
ing one office, shall not receive the salary 
of another, which he does not hold, but of 
which he merely performs the duty, by 
temporary appointment, in place of the 
proprietor of the office. (See Opinions, vol. 
v, p. 765; and vol. vi, p. 84.) 

“Indeed, more than one of the provisions 
of statute in question expressly speaks of 
the same person as holding two distinct offi- 
ces. (See act of August 31, 1852, s. 2 and s. 
18, X Stat. at Large, p. 97 and 100.)” 
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It should be noted that Mr. Cushing was 
still in error respecting the opinion of Chief 
Justice Taney. The rest of his opinion deals 
with the question of extra allowance and 
the act of 1842. He reached the conclusion 
that Major Lee’s case involved a separate 
office under distinct authority, and that the 
dual salaries might be allowed. 

By 1857, Attorney General Cushing had 
been succeeded by J. S. Black. During 
Black's incumbency the question arose again 
in Stackpole’s case (9 Op. Atty. Gen. 123). 
Stackpole was a watchman at the President's 
House who claimed dual compensation for 
services as assistant doorkeeper. Attorney 
General Black considered the questions of 
extra compensation and dual officeholding, 
and reviewed the series of statutes enacted 
by Congress beginning in 1839, including the 
Rush proviso of 1850 and the $2,500 limita- 
tion of 1852. He stated further: 

“A consideration and comparison of these 
acts plainly show that each of them had a 
specific aim and purpose. The act of 
March 3, 1839, was designed to put an end 
to the system of extra allowances and com- 
pensation, which, under various pretexts, 
were claimed by officers and employees for 
extra services in their respective offices or 
departments. Going a step further, the act 
of May 18, 1842, cut off extra pay for per- 
forming the duties of any other clerk or 
officer either in the same or any other de- 
partment. A blow at the whole system of 
extra pay and double compensation was then 
struck by the act of August 23, 1842, by for- 
bidding any extra pay or additional com- 
pensation, in any form whatever, to officers 
or persons having fixed salaries, for any other 
services whatsoever, unless on specific appro- 
priation, explicitly setting forth that it was 
for such additional pay. But notwithstand- 
ing the comprehensive terms of this act—it 
having been held in the spring of 1850, by 
the circuit court of Baltimore, in White's 
case, that where one officer had performed 
the duties of two offices at the same time 
he might claim the salaries of both—the act 
of September 30, 1850, prohibited the pay- 
ment of the salaries of two offices to one 
individual. There still remained, however, 
another class of officers who were receiving, 
or claiming, double pay—those; namely, 
whose salary or compensation was not fixed 
by law or regulation, but depended upon the 
amount of service or other contingency. 
Upon these the act of 1852 operated, by the 
provision that where the salary or annual 
compensation of an office amounted, in the 
aggregate, to $2,500 per annum, no pay for 
discharging the duties of any other office 
should be allowed him. 

“The whole of this legislation manifests a 
determined purpose to prevent double com- 
pensation in any form, or under any pre- 
text whatsoever. It cannot be denied that 
the policy which dictated these provisions 
is founded on just notions of public and 
private morality. Plurality of offices, and 
extra allowances to those who hold them, 
are the vices of a bad government, and have 
always prevailed to the greatest extent in 
the worst times. It may be that some of- 
ficers have performed double duty for which 
they are justly entitled to additional com- 
pensation. In these cases, I do not doubt 
that proper provision will be made by Con- 
gress; but the justice of a claim cannot au- 


thorize its payment by the executive while 
the law forbids it.“ 


With respect to Stackpole, Black noted the 
exceptions of watchmen and messengers in 
the act of 1842 and of superintendents of 
public buildings in the act of 1850, He 
therefore concluded that Stackpole came 
within the exceptions. He concluded in 
general, however— 

“That no officer of the Government, havy- 
ing a salary fixed by law, nor no other officer 
whose compensation amounts to $2,500 per 
annum, can receive extra pay for any serv- 
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ice whatever, whether it be within the line 
of his duty or outside of it. Nor is it possi- 
ble for any such officer to receive the salaries 
of more than one office, no matter under 
what circumstances he may have performed 
the duties of more than one.” 

The next year Black considered the case of 
a court clerk who had held both the office 
of clerk of the district court and of the 
circuit court (9 Op. Atty. Gen. 250). Officers 
of this class have no fixed salaries but are 
entitled to retain a percentage of fees and 
emoluments. It should be pointed out that 
such offices had not been included in the 
provisions of the act of 1842 because of 
separate and distinct provisions enacted in 
another part of that act with special refer- 
ence to the judiciary. The provisions in the 
act of 1842 had been reenacted as section 5 
of the act of February 26, 1853 (10 Stat. 165), 
in substantially the same form: 

“No clerk of a district court or clerk of a 
circuit court shall be allowed by the said 
secretary to retain of the fees and emolu- 
ments of his said office, or in case both of 
the said clerkships shall be held by the same 
person of the said offices, for his own per- 
sonal compensation, over and above the 
necessary expenses of his office and neces- 
sary clerk hire included, also to be 
audited and allowed by the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury, a sum exceeding 
three thousand five hundred dollars per year 
for any such district clerk or circuit clerk.” 

As pointed out by Black, the question of 
entitlement to the fees and emoluments of 
offices held at the same time had been settled 
by Mr. Justice Story in U.S. v. Bassett, Fed. 
Cas. No. 14539 (1843). In that case Mr. 
Justice Story had decided that the defend- 
ant who had held two offices in Massachu- 
setts was entitled to retain the maximum 
compensation which the law would have 
given if such offices had been held by dif- 
ferent persons. In view of the fact that 
judicial offices appear to be covered by spe- 
cial provisions they need not be considered 
further unless they should at a future date 
come under the general provisions. 

Chief Justice Taney again came into the 
picture in the case of Converse v. U.S., 62 
U.S. 463 (1858). In that case the Collector 
of Customs had been directed by the Secre- 
tary of Treasury to perform extra duties in 
connection with disbursements for the 
Lighthouse Service, not only in his own cus- 
toms district, but throughout the United 
States. On the death of the customs collec- 
tor, a claim was brought against his estate 
for some $17,000, which he had retained as 
fees for the performance of this service. As 
Collector of Customs, his salary was fixed. 
Justice Taney in his opinion stated: 

“The just and fair inference from these 
acts of Congress, taken together, is, that no 
discretion is left to the head of a depart- 
ment to allow an officer who has a fixed com- 
pensation any credit beyond his salary, un- 
less the service he has performed is required 
by existing laws, and the remuneration for 
them fixed by law. It was undoubtedly with- 
in the power of the department to order this 
collector, and every other collector in the 
Union, to purchase the articles required for 
lighthouse purposes in their respective dis- 
tricts, and to make the necessary disburse- 
ments therefor. And for such services he 
would be entitled to no compensation be- 
yond his salary as collector, if that salary 
exceeded $2,500.” 

He then pointed out that the Secretary 
was not bound to entrust these services to 
the several collectors, but might require the 
whole to be performed by a single agent. 
This was the action actually taken by the 
Secretary. With respect to this, Judge Taney 
stated: 

“Undoubtedly, Congress have the power to 
prohibit the Secretary from demanding or 
receiving of a public officer any service in 
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any other office or capacity, and to prohibit 
the same person from accepting or executing 
the duties of any agency for the Government, 
of any description, while he is in office, and 
to deny compensation altogether, if the ofi- 
cer chooses to perform the services; or they 
may require an officer holding an office with 
a certain salary, however small, to perform 
any duty directed by the head of the depart- 
ment, however onerous or hazardous, with- 
out additional compensation. But the legis- 
lative department of the Government have 
never acted upon such principles, nor is 
there any law which looks to such a policy, 
or to such unlimited power in the head of 
an executive department over its subordi- 
nate officers. 

“No explanation is given of the principle 
upon which the $400 additional compensa- 
tion was allowed. If the services were re- 
garded as extra and additional, and within 
the prohibition of the law, then he was not 
entitled to this additional allowance, because 
his salary exceeded $2,500, and nothing more 
than the salary fixed ought to have been 
allowed him. But if they were not within 
the prohibition, but for services in a different 
agency, then he was entitled, not merely to 
$400, but to the commissions fixed by law. 
This sum could not have been allowed for 
supplies in his own district, excluding those 
for other districts, because, as regards his 
own district, there is an express prohibition 
as above stated. We, however, express no 
opinion upon that particular item; and 
whether it is a proper allowance or not, must 
be determined by the circuit court, when it 
hears the evidence at the trial. 

“For the reasons above stated, the judg- 
ment of the circuit court must be reversed.” 

The question of dual compensation, was 
raised again in 1860 in Brown’s case, 9 Op. 
Atty. Gen. 507. Brown, at different periods, 
held various diplomatic and consular offices 
in Turkey, including that of dragoman and 
vice consul. Attorney General Black held 
that according to the decision in the Con- 
verse case, a person holding two compatible 
offices or employments under the Govern- 
ment is not precluded from receiving the 
salaries of both by anything in the General 
Laws prohibiting double compensation. 
Subsequently Brown was appointed consul- 
general and in addition discharged the 
duties of secretary of legation and drago- 
man. In contrast to the prior situation, 
where Brown had exercised the duties of sev- 
eral offices to which he had been appointed, 
Black held that where he had been appointed 
consul general and merely discharged the 
duties of secretary of legation and drago- 
man, without a special appointment thereto, 
he was not entitled to additional compensa- 
tion under the $2,500 prohibition in the act 
of August 31, 1852. Still later, Brown was 
appointed secretary of legation and drago- 
man and continued to act as consul general 
without a regular appointment. Black 
stated then that he was to receive salary for 
the two appointments as secretary of lega- 
tion and dragoman, but not for performing 
the duties of consul general. 

Attorney General Bates, in Whiting’s case, 
10 Op. Atty. Gen. 435 (1863) attempted to 
bring some order into the confusion existing 
by reason of the growth of majority and 
minority schools of thought respecting dual 
officeholding and salaries. Whiting had been 
appointed clerk in the Interior Department, 
at a salary fixed by law, to deal with mat- 
ters respecting the act to suppress the slave 
trade. He was also appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior as a clerk to deal with 
matters relative to Capitol extension and a 
new dome, at a small salary fixed by the Sec- 
retary. The majority school comprised At- 
torneys General Grundy, 3 Op. 422, ibid., 
473; Gilpin, 3 Op. 621; Legare, 4 Op. 126, 
ibid. 149; Nelson, 4 Op. 432; Mason, 4 Op. 
464; Toucey, 5 Op. 74; and Black, 9 Op. 123. 
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Legare had stated the basic reasoning and 
conclusion of the majority to the effect: 

“The policy of the act of 1839 and sev- 
eral other statutes on analogous subjects is, 
to deprive the executive department, first, 
indirectly to raise salaries by extraordinary 
allowances; and, second, to create pluralities 
in favor of incumbents in office. Should any 
necessity arise for either of these deviations 
from the spirit and practice of our Govern- 
ment, it must be acknowledged by some act 
of Congress, expressly making provision for 
them.” 

Bates also quoted a paragraph from the 
opinion of Black in Stackpole's case, supra, 
pointing out that the whole of the legisla- 
tion manifested a determination to prevent 
dual compensation in any form or under 
any pretext whatsoever; that plurality of 
offices and extra allowances are the vices of 
a bad government. The minority school of 
thought was composed of Attorneys General 
Crittenden (5 Op. 765) and Cushing (8 Op. 
325), who concluded that these statutes did 
not forbid the holding of two distinct offices 
or appointments by one person; that the 
prohibitions on extra allowances and addi- 
tional pay meant extra service pay, or al- 
lowance in some office, and not distinct serv- 
ice in separate offices. 

Bates applied Converse v. U.S., supra, to 
Whiting’s case. He pointed out that the 
Converse case was not in harmony with 
the opinions of the majority, but that never- 
theless the Court did not go so far in the 
other direction as Crittenden and Cushing 
had gone. The Court construed the statutes 
so as to allow compensation for services in 
the additional office, only in case such serv- 
ices are required by law and the compensa- 
tion therefore fixed by law. He stated: 

“After reviewing the acts I have cited, the 
Court say: ‘The just and fair inference from 
these acts of Congress, taken together, is 
that no discretion is left to the head of a 
department to allow an officer who has a 
fixed compensation any credit beyond his 
salary, unless the service he has performed 
is required by existing laws, and the re- 
muneration for them fixed by law.“ 

“This is the latest and most authorita- 
tive construction of these statutes, and hav- 
ing been adopted with all the light which 
the discussions to which I have referred shed 
upon the subject, I think it should be ac- 
cepted as the rule for the decision of these 
frequently recurring and often difficult ques- 
tions of additional compensation to public 
officers.” 

Under this conclusion, Whiting was not 
entitled to compensation for services in con- 
nection with the Capitol extension where 
the salary had not been fixed by law but by 
the Secretary. 

On the same basis, Bates decided White's 
case, 10 Op. Atty. Gen. 442. White, a clerk 
in the General Land Office, had also been 
appointed Assistant Secretary to sign land 
patents, by appointment of the President 
under the act of Congress which did not 
fix the compensation for such an appoint- 
ment. He also decided French’s case, 10 
Atty. Gen. 444, in accordance with the ruling 
in Whiting’s case. On the day following 
these decisions the question of the offices 
of register of wills for Washington County 
and commissioner of police, and the offices of 
member of the Levy court, commissioner of 
police, and Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the District of Columbia were decided favor- 
ably to the encumbent. The compensation 
of these various offices was fixed by law (see 
10 Op. Atty. Gen. 446). 

In 1868 Evarts, then Attorney General, was 
called upon to decide the case of Secretary 
of the Interior Browning, who had been au- 
thorized by the President as the head of 
the Interior Department, to act as Attorney 
General ad interim under the act of 1863 
following the resignation of Attorney General 
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Stanbery. This, of course, was the Rush 
proviso situation again, act of September 30, 
1850. On examination of the act of February 
20, 1863, which authorized the President to 
make ad interim appointments, Evarts found 
a very strong implication that Congress in- 
tended to make it the official duty of each 
head of department to perform functions of 
another executive department when called 
upon by the President, in the case of a 
vacancy in the latter office or inability of its 
chief to e his duties. Evarts con- 
cluded that independent of the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1850 (the Rush proviso), Secre- 
tary Browning was not entitled to receive the 
salary of the office of Attorney General, but 
that in any event, the act of September 30, 
1850, was a bar to the receipt of such salary. 

U.S. v. Shoemaker, T Wall. 338 (1868) in- 
volved the question whether a customs col- 
lector could receive extra compensation for 
duties in connection with the erection of a 
new Marine hospital and customs house 
within his own district. Mr. Justice Nelson, 
in a brief opinion, pointed out that the dif- 
ficulty was “that there is not only no law 
providing for compensation, but the collector 
is forbidden to receive it.“ (Act of May 7, 
1882, sec. 18.) The duties even within his 
own district fell within the prohibitions of 
the acts of 1822 and 1839, as interpreted in 
the Converse case. 

Stansbury v. U.S., 8 Wall. 33 (1868). 
Stansbury, being at the time a clerk in the 
Department of Interior, was appointed in 
1851, by the Secretary of the Interior as an 
agent to proceed to Europe and to prepare 
an account of the London Industrial Expo- 
sition for that department. During all the 
time he was engaged in London and subse- 
quently in Washington, a term of 17 months, 
he drew his pay as a clerk. The Secretary 
had promised in writing to pay his expenses 
and to allow him a reasonable compensation 
for his services. The actual expenses were 
paid but on his return, a new Secretary hav- 
ing been appointed, the new Secretary de- 
clined to pay him anything more. Stans- 
bury then brought suit in the Court of 
Claims which decided that his claim was 
barred by the act of August 23, 1842. Mr. 
Justice Davis, in his opinion pointed out 
that no authority of law existed for the 
promise by the Secretary neither was there 
any appropriation authorized, nor was the 
Secretary authorized by Congress to create 
such an agency to perform such service. He 
thereupon cited section 2 of the act of 
August 23, 1842, prohibiting extra 
compensation. 


IX. RESTATEMENT AND REVISION. 1874—1924 


The various provisions with respect to dual 
and extra compensation which have been 
enacted by the Congress starting in 1839 
were included in the general revision and 
publication of the laws in force December 1, 
1873, known as the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. The first edition of the Re- 
vised Statutes was approved June 22, 1874. 
The dual and extra compensation provisions 
were condensed into sections 1763-1765 as 
follows: 

“Src. 1763. No person who holds an office, 
the salary or annual compensation attached 
to which amounts to the sum of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, shall receive com- 
pensation for discharging the duties of any 
other office, unless expressly authorized by 
law. 

“Sec. 1764. No allowance or compensation 
shall be made to any officer or clerk, by rea- 
son of the discharge of duties which belong 
to any other officer or clerk in the same or 
any other department; and no allowance or 
compensation shall be made for any extra 
services whatever, which any officer or clerk 
may be required to perform, unless expressly 
authorized by law. 

“Sec. 1765. No officer in any branch of the 
Public service, or any other person whose 
salary, pay, or emoluments are fixed by law 
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or regulations, shall receive any additional 
pay, extra allowance, or compensation, in 
any form whatever, for the disbursement of 
public money, or for any other service or 
duty whatever, unless the same is authorized 
by law, and the appropriation therefor ex- 
plicitly states that it is for such additional 
pay, extra allowance, or compensation.” 

In Hall v. U.S., 91 U.S. 559 (1875), Mr. 
Justice Clifford touched upon the question 
of compensation for extra services stating: 

“Compensation for extra services, where no 
certain sum is fixed by law, cannot be 
allowed by the head of a department to any 
officer who has by law a fixed or certain com- 
pensation for his services in the office he 
holds, unless such head of a department is 
thereto authorized by an act of Congress; nor 
can any compensation for extra services be 
allowed by the court or jury as a setoff, in 
a suit brought by the United States against 
any Officer for public money in his hands, 
unless it appears that the head of the de- 
partment was authorized by an act of Con- 
gress to appoint an agent to perform the 
extra service, that the compensation to be 
paid for the service was fixed by law, that the 
service to be performed had respect to mat- 
ters wholly outside of the duties appertain- 
ing to the office held by the agent, and that 
the money to pay for the extra services had 
been appropriated by Congress. Converse v. 
United States, 21 How. 470.” 

One year later, Pierrepont, Attorney Gen- 
eral (15 Atty. Gen. 71), ruled that where a 
special agent of the Post Office Department is 
in receipt of a fixed compensation and in ad- 
dition performed the duties of a deputy 
marshal, he cannot be allowed in respect of 
such services as marshal anything beyond 
his actual expenses incurred (see 1765 Rev. 
Stat.). 

The question of retired Army officers hold - 
ing civil office was considered by Devens, 
Attorney General in 1877 (see Retired Offi- 
cer's case, 15 Atty. Gen. 306). Devens ruled 
that a retired officer does not vacate his com- 
mission in the Army by accepting a civil 
Office unless that office is in the diplomatic 
or consular service, in which case he is con- 
sidered to have resigned his place in the 
Army. He pointed out that section 1222, Re- 
vised Statutes, forbidding officers to hold 
civil office, was limited to officers on the 
active list, and that even the prohibition 
respecting diplomatic or consular posts un- 
der section 1223, Revised Statutes, although 
applying to both the active and retired lists, 
did not apply to certain officers excepted un- 
der the act of March 3, 1875 (18 Stat. 512, 
ch. 178) concerning officers wounded in 
battle. The excepted officers, even though 
accepting consular and diplomatic posts, 
would not vacate their commissions thereby. 
Devens in respect to retired officers in gen- 
eral stated: 

“The provisions of the statutes in regard 
to retired officers direct that they may be 
assigned to duty at the Soldiers’ Home under 
certain circumstances, and that they shall 
not be assignable to any other duty (Rev. 
Stat., sec. 1259). And, further, that they 
may on their own application be detailed to 
serve as professors in any college (sec. 1260). 
It would not, in my opinion, be a legitimate 
construction of these two sections to say 
that they prohibit an officer from accepting 
or being appointed to a purely civil office 
under the U.S. Government. In the absence 
of any provision of law forbidding such offi- 
cers to hold civil offices, especially when these 
sections are taken in connection with the 
law that officers upon the active list are (by 
sec. 1222 of the Revised Statutes) held to 
have vacated their commissions by the ac- 
ceptance of any civil office, and that all offi- 
cers who accept or hold appointments in the 
diplomatic or consular service are (by sec. 
1223) considered as having resigned their 
places in the Army, with the exception 
above alluded to, it must be considered that 
a retired officer is not precluded from hold- 
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ing a civil office under the U.S. Government, 
unless in the consular or diplomatic service. 

“The third question proposed by you is, 
whether a retired officer is entitled to draw 
his pay as such and also the salary of any 
civil office he may hold under the U.S. 
Government. 

“Sections 1763, 1764, and 1765 of the Re- 
vised Statutes forbid any person who holds 
an office, the salary or annual compensation 
of which amounts to the sum of $2,500, to 
receive compensation for discharging the 
duties of any other office, unless expressly 
authorized by law; they also direct that no 
allowance or compensation shall be allowed 
to any officer or clerk by reason of the dis- 
charge of duties which belong to any other 
officer or clerk in the same or any other 
department, and that no officer in any 
branch of the public service, or any other 
person whose salary, pay, or emoluments 
are fixed by law or regulations, shall receive 
any additional pay, extra allowance, or com- 
pensation, in any form whatever, for the 
disbursement of public money, or for any 
other service or duty whatever, unless the 
same is authorized by law, and the appro- 
priation therefor explicitly states that it is 
for such additional pay, extra allowance, or 
compensation. 

“The construction which has been given 
to these statutes ( ially in the case of 
Converse v. the United States, 21 How., 463) 
is that the intent and effect of them is to 
forbid officers holding one office to receive 
compensation for the discharge of duties 
belonging to another, or additional pay, 
extra allowance, or compensation for such 
other services or duties where they hold the 
commission of but a single office, and, by 
virtue of that office, or in addition to the 
duties of that office, have assigned to them 
the duties of another office. According to 
that decision, however, if an officer holds 
two distinct commissions, and thus two dis- 
tinct offices, he may receive the salary for 
each. The evil intended to be guarded 
against by these statutes was not so much 
plurality of offices as it was additional pay 
or compensation to an officer holding but 
one office for performing additional duties, 
or the duties properly belonging to another. 
If he actually holds two commissions, and 
does the duties of two distinct offices, he 
may receive the salary which has been ap- 
propriated to each office. Sections 1763, 
1764, and 1765, above referred to, are con- 
densations from statutes which were in 
existence at the time that this decision was 
made, and in conformity with it I deem it 
my duty, in answer to your inquiry, to say 
that a retired officer may draw his pay as 
such, and may also draw the salary of any 
civil office which he may hold under the 
Government, always that the 
duties of the civil office are performed under 
and by virtue of a commission appointing 
him to that office, which he holds in addi- 
tion to his rank as a retired officer.” 

On April 14, 1882, the Senate by resolution 
requested the Judiciary Committee to inform 
the Senate whether or not a retired U.S. Army 
officer could rightfully hold a civil office under 
the Government of the United States (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 13, p. 2878). The 
committee, through its chairman, Mr. Gar- 
land, reported in the affirmative (p. 2977) as 
follows (S. Rept. No. 429, 47th Cong., ist 
sess.) : 

“There is nothing in the Constitution 
touching the question embraced by the res- 
olution. 

“In the Revised Statutes (sec. 1222) any 
officer of the Army on the active list is pro- 
hibited from holding any civil office, whether 
by election or appointment, and by the same 
law, if any Army officer on the active list ac- 
cepts or exercises the functions of a civil 
Office, he shall thereby cease to be an Army 
officer and his commission as such shall be 
thereby vacated. 
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“This is limited to the active list and 
would clearly imply that an Army officer on 
the retired list could be a civil officer. 

“The next section (1223) provides ex- 
pressly that any officer of the Army who 
accepts or holds any appointment in the 
diplomatic or consular service of the Gov- 
ernment shall be considered as having re- 
signed his place in the Army, and it shall be 
filled as a vacancy. But this disqualification 
in the diplomatic or consular service was 
virtually repealed by the act of March 3, 
1875, as follows: ‘And every such officer now 
borne on the retired list shall be continued 
thereon notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 2, chapter 38, act of March 3, 1863’; 
and, also, ‘and be it also provided, that no 
retired officer shall be affected by this act 
who has been retired or may hereafter be 
retired on the rank held by him at the time 
of his retirement.’ (Rev. Stat., supp., ch. 
178, p. 195.) 

“Comparing the different statutes on the 
subject, the committee answer the question 
in the affirmative.” 

Devens once again upheld the right to hold 
two distinct offices and to receive the pay of 
each in Riley’s case, 16 Op. Atty. Gen. 7 
(1787). He again applied the ruling con- 
cerning the performance of extra duties only, 
which under § 1763, Revised Statutes, would 
prohibit extra payment in such cases (see 
Dinsmore’s case, 16 Op. Atty. Gen. 565). 

The case of U.S. v. Converse (21 How. 463) 
was confirmed in 1884 in U.S. v. Brindle, 110 
U.S. 688. In that case, Brindle was employed 
as a receiver of public moneys in the sale of 
public lands for a district in Kansas, having 
an annual fixed salary. He was also ap- 
pointed agent for the sale of Indian trust 
lands under the treaty of July 17, 1854, 10 
Stat. 1048. The Court noted that the duties 
under the latter statute and treaty were dif- 
ferent and not imposed upon Brindle by an 
office under the Government of the United 
States. Therefore he held two distinct 
offices. 

The Court stated: 

“In Converse v. United States, 21 How. 463, 
it was decided that provisions in appropria- 
tion acts, like section 18 of the act of August 
$1, 1852, prohibiting an officer from receiving 
more than one salary, could not by ‘fair in- 
terpretation be held to embrace an employ- 
ment which has no affinity or connection, 
either in its character or by law or usage, 
with the line of his official duty, and where 
the service to be performed is of a different 
character and for a different place, and the 
amount of compensation regulated by law’ 
(p. 471). In the present case the employ- 
ment was for a special service in connection 
with a special trust assumed by the United 
States for the benefit of certain Indian 
tribes, in which express provisions were 
made for the payment of expenses. In legal 
effect, the appointment was to an agency for 
the sale of lands for the Indians, with an 
implied understanding that a reasonable 
compensation would be paid for the services 
rendered. So far as anything appears in 
the record, the appointment was not made 
because Brindle was receiver of the land 
office. The duties to be performed were of a 
different character and at a different place 
from those of the land office, and while the 
exact amount of compensation for this serv- 
ice was not fixed, it was clearly to be inferred 
that such compensation as the law implies 
where labor is performed by one at the re- 
quest of another, that is to say, a reasonable 
compensation, would be paid. This case 
comes, therefore, within the rule in Converse 
v. United States, and Brindle is not excluded 
by the act of 1852 from demanding compen- 
sation for this service by reason of his being 
receiver of the land office.” 

In 1885 Garland, Attorney General, applied 
the rule in the Converse and Brindle cases 
to the case of Donovan, 18 Atty. Gen. 303. 
He held that a clerk in the office of the audi- 
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tor of the District of Columbia, who was also 
appointed a referee by the Court of Claims, 
under the act of June 16, 1880, was entitled 
to receive the salaries of both offices. 

The question was again raised in the Su- 
preme Court in United States v. Saunders, 
120 U.S. 126 (1887). Saunders, a clerk in 
the office of the President, was also ap- 
pointed clerk of the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Congress of the United States. 
The Comptroller refused to pay him the 
salary of his position as committee clerk. 
Mr. Justice Miller in his opinion stated: 

“We are of opinion that. taking these sec- 
tions all together, the purpose of this legis- 
lation was to prevent a person holding an 
office or appointment, for which the law pro- 
vides a definite compensation by way of 
salary or otherwise, which is intended to 
cover all the services which, as such officer, 
he may be called upon to render, from re- 
ceiving extra compensation, additional al- 
lowances, or pay for other services which may 
be required of him either by act of Congress 
or by order of the head of his department, 
or in any other mode, added to or connected 
with the regular duties of the place which he 
holds; but that they have no application to 
the case of two distinct offices, places, or em- 
ployments, each of which has its own duties 
and its own compensation which offices may 
both be held by one person at the same time. 
In the latter case, he is in the eye of the law 
two officers, or holds two places or appoint- 
ments, the functions of which are separate 
and distinct, and, according to all the de- 
cisions, he is in such case entitled to recover 
the two compensations. In the former case, 
he performs the added duties under his ap- 
pointment to a single place, and the statute 
has provided that he shall receive no addi- 
tional compensation for the class of duties 
unless it is so provided by special legislation. 
The case of United States v. Brindle, 110 U.S. 
688, in which an Indian agent received large 
additional compensation for services con- 
nected with the sale of lands belonging to 
the Indians of his agency, which was affirmed 
in this court, was upon the ground that these 
additional services were performed for the 
benefit of the Indians, and the statute im- 
plied the payment of a reasonable compensa- 
tion for such services. (See also Converse v. 
The United States, 21 How. 463).” 

Attorney General Garland covered the 
question again in Marshal's case, 19 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 121 (1888). The marshal had, in addi- 
tion to his duties as marshal, been appointed 
an agent under section 5276, Revised Stat- 
utes, to bring back a fugitive criminal from 
a foreign country. Garland pointed out that 
the construction of the various statutes had 
been repeatedly passed upon by his pred- 
ecessors. He reviewed the thinking of the 
majority school of thought represented by 
Attorney General Black that the $2,500 lim- 
itation prohibited not only the receipt of 
extra pay, but also the salaries of more than 
one office, no matter under what circum- 
stances the duties of that office may have 
been performed and the minority school of 
thought, represented by Attorney General 
Crittenden, that none of the acts forbade a 
person from holding two offices and receiv- 
ing the salaries thereof, because the prohi- 
bition was against his receiving a salary of 
an office that he did not hold, and not 
against his receiving a salary of two offices 
which he did legitimately hold. Garland 
also reviewed the Supreme Court cases con- 
cerned in this general question: Converse v. 
U.S., 21 How. 463 (1858); Stanbury v. U.S., 
8 Wall. 34 (1868); U.S. v. Shoemaker, 7 Wall. 
338 (1868); Hall v. U.S., 91 U.S. 559 (1875); 
U.S. v. Brindle, 110 U.S. 688 (1884); and U.S. 
v. Saunders, 120 U.S. 126. 

The question of retired officers was again 
reviewed by W. H. H. Miller, Attorney Gen- 
eral, in Major Smith’s case, 19 Op. Atty. Gen. 
383 (1889). Major Smith, who held the ci- 
vilian position in charge of river and harbor 
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work at Wilmington, Del., was appointed 
from civil life to the position of Major of 
Engineering in the Army, and thereupon was 
placed on the retired list of the Army. 
Miller pointed out that this question had 
been passed upon by the Senate, the At- 
torney General and by the courts. He 
stated: 

“The last two questions submitted have 
substantially been passed upon by the Sen- 
ate, by this Department, and by the courts 
before. 

“On the 14th of April 1882, the following 
resolution was submitted to the Senate of 
the United States: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary be instructed to inquire, and re- 
port by bill or otherwise, whether or not a 
retired U.S. Army officer can lawfully hold 
a civil office under the Government of the 
United States.’ 

“It was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which, on the 18th, through Mr. 
Garland, reported to the Senate, ‘answering 
the question in the affirmative.’ 

“On the 7th of June 1851, a similar ques- 
tion was submitted to Attorney General 
Crittenden under the statutes of the 3d 
of March 1839 (5 Stat., 334-349), and of the 
23d of August, 1842 (5 Stat., 508-510), from 
which section 1765, Revised Statutes, was de- 
rived. He replied (5 Opin., 768): 

The plain meaning of this seems to be 
that an individual holding one office and 
receiving its salary shall, in no case, be al- 
lowed to receive also the salary of another 
office, which he does not hold, simply on 
account of his having performed the duties 
thereof. The prohibition is against his re- 
ceiving the salary of an office that he does 
not hold, and not against his receiving the 
salaries of two offices which he does legiti- 
mately hold.“ 

“On the 11th of June, 1877, like questions 
were submitted to Attorney General Devens. 
In his reply (15 Opin., 306) he considers and 
interprets all the sections to which you 
refer, and declares: 

Sections 1763, 1764, and 1765, above re- 
ferred to, and condensations from statutes 
which were in existence at the time that this 
decision (Converse v. The United States) was 
made, and in conformity with it I deem it my 
duty, in answer to your inquiry, to say that a 
retired officer may draw his pay as such, and 
may also draw the salary of any civil office 
which he may hold under the Government, 
assuming always that the duties of the civil 
office are performed under and by virtue of a 
commission appointing him to that office 
which he holds in addition to his rank as a 
retired officer.’ 

“This interpretation is sustained by the 
Court of Claims in Meigs v. United States 
(19 C. Cis. R., 497), and by the Supreme 
Court in Converse v. United States, 21 How. 
464), United States v. Brindle (10 U.S.R., 
688), and United States v. Saunders (120 
U.S. R., 126), in which last case Miller, J., 
delivering the opinion, declares: 

We are of opinion that, taking these 
sections (1763, 1764, and 1765) all together, 
the purpose of this legislation was to prevent 
a person holding an office or appointment, 
for which the law provides a definite com- 
pensation by way of salary or otherwise, 
which is intended to cover all the services 
which, as such officer, he may be called upon 
to render, from receiving extra compensation, 
additional allowances, or pay for other serv- 
ices which may be required of him either by 
act of Congress or by order of the head of his 
department, or in any other mode, added to 
or connected with the regular duties of the 
place which he holds; but that they have no 
application to the case of two distinct offices, 
places, or employments, each of which has 
its own duties and its own compensation, 
which offices may both be held by one person 
at the same time. In the latter case he is in 
the eye of the law officers, or hold two places 
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or appointments, the functions of which are 
separate and distinct, and, according to all 
the decisions, he is in such case entitled to 
recover the two compensations.’ 

“I am of opinion that the above interpreta- 
tion of sections 1259, 1763, 1764, and 1765, 
Revised Statutes, to which you refer, is well 
established alike by reason, precedent, and 
authority. 

“I therefore answer your first inquiry in 
the affirmative, and your second and third 
inquiries in the negative.” 

The year 1894 saw the passage of legisla- 
tion which appears to have reversed in part 
the doctrine propounded by the Supreme 
Court. In the Converse case Attorney Gen- 
eral Crittendens’ opinion was disallowed to 
the effect that a person might hold two offices 
to which he had been legitimately appointed 
and receive the salary of each. As we have 
seen, retired military offices had been specifi- 
cally included within the limits of this doc- 
trine. In 1894 language was attached to the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Expenses 
Appropriations Act, 1895, in the form of a 
rider to section 2 which made it clear that 
persons holding an office, the salary or an- 
nual compensation attached to which 
amounted to $2,500, were not to be ap- 
pointed to or hold any other office unless 
specifically authorized thereto by law. 

That this rider applied to retired military 
Officers is implied by the fact that the follow- 
ing was a part thereof: 

“But this shall not apply to retired officers 
of the Army or Navy whenever they may be 
elected to public office, or whenever the 
President shall appoint them to office by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Expenses Appropriations Act, 1895, had been 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
as H.R, 7097 and had been passed. In the 
Senate, the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions inserted the rider as the second sen- 
tence of Section 2 of the bill. However, the 
committee did not discuss the matter in its 
report (Senate Report 506—53d Congress, 
Second Session), When the Senate con- 
sidered a bill as reported on July 13, 1894, 
the following debate took place (ConGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 26, p. 7423) : 

“The next amendment was, in section 2, 
on page 126, line 10, after the word “each,” 
to insert: 

No person who holds an office the salary 
or annual compensation attached to which 
amounts to the sum of $2,500 shall be ap- 
pointed to or hold any other office unless 
hereafter specially authorized thereto by 
law; but this shall not apply to retired of- 
ficers of the Army or Navy whenever they 
may be elected to public office.” 

“Mr. PLATT. I supposed we had a provision 
of law to the effect that no officer in the 
Government employ could draw a salary for 
two offices. Is there not such a law? 

“Mr. COCKRELL. There is such a law, but 
we do not think it covers the case. 

“Mr, Pfarr. Will the Senator please ex- 
plain why this amendment is necessary? 

“Mr. COCKRELL. This is simply to prohibit 
in certain classes of cases the payment of 
double salaries, and yet not to make it an 
invariable rule in all kinds of cases. There 
is an exception to be offered to it. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa has the amendment to the 
amendment which was prepared for submis- 
sion. After the words ‘public office,’ in line 
15, to insert: ‘or whenever the President may 
appoint them thereto, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” 

“Mr. PLATT. Let the amendment to the 
amendment be read at the desk. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
to the amendment will be stated. 

“The Secretary. After the word ‘office,’ in 
line 15, on page 126, it is proposed to insert: 
‘whenever the President shall appoint them 
to office by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” 
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“The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. f 

“The amendment as amended was agreed 
to.” 

No further debate took place in either 
House respecting the rider. The conference 
committee in its report to the Senate stated 
with respect to the final text of the rider 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 26, p. 7644): 

“That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 186, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 of said 
amendment strike out the word ‘unless’ and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘to which 
compensation is attached, unless specially 
heretofore or;’ and the Senate agree to the 
same.” 

With respect to this the conference report 
in the House states (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 26, p. 7856): 

“On amendment numbered 186: Instead of 
the provision proposed by the Senate, pro- 
hibiting the holding of two offices by one 
person, inserts the following: No person who 
holds an office the salary or annual compen- 
sation attached to which amounts to the 
sum of $2,500 shall be appointed to or hold 
any other office to which compensation is at- 
tached unless specially heretofore or here- 
after specially authorized thereto by law; 
but this shall not apply to retired officers of 
the Army and Navy, whenever they may be 
elected to public office, or whenever the 
President shall appoint them to office by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.’ 

The bill H.R. 7097 with the rider in section 
2 as amended was approved by the President 
on July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205). 

The final text of section 2 of the act was 
(the text of the rider is single quoted): 

“Src, 2. That the pay of assistant messen- 
gers, firemen, watchmen, laborers, and char- 
women provided for in this act, unless other- 
wise specially stated, shall be as follows: For 
assistant messengers, firemen, and watch- 
men, at the rate of seven hundred and twenty 
dollars per annum each; for laborers, at the 
rate of six hundred and sixty dollars per an- 
num each, and for charwomen, at the rate 
of two hundred and forty dollars per annum 
each. ‘No person who holds an office the 
salary or annual compensation attached to 
which amounts to the sum of two thousand 
five hundred dollars shall be appointed to or 
hold any other office to which compensation 
is attached unless specially heretofore or 
hereafter specially authorized thereto by law; 
but this shall not apply to retired officers of 
the Army or Navy whenever they may be 
elected to public office or whenever the Presi- 
dent shall appoint them to office by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.“ 

The 1894 Statute was considered by At- 
torney General Griggs in Putnam case, 22 
Op. Atty. Gen. 184 (1898). The Honorable 
William L. Putnam was a U.S. circuit judge 
who had been appointed as one of the com- 
missioners under the Convention of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1896, concerning claims growing out 
of seizures of vessels on the Bering Sea. 
Griggs considered that, provisions for the 
appointment of commissioners having been 
included in the Convention, the office of 
commissioner was one growing out of the 
foreign relations of the United States and 
was not an office comtemplated by article 2, 
section 2 of the Constitution, which provided 
for appointments by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
etc, 

He concluded that under these circum- 
stances the office of commissioner, not being 
a constitutional office, was therefore not 
within the prohibition of section 2 of the 
act of 1894. Griggs further considered the 
definition of office in the more popular sense 
and found that the Supreme Court had in- 
dicated that an officer was one whose office 
included tenure, continuation, emoluments, 
etc., citing U.S. v. Germaine, 99 U.S. 510; 
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U.S. v. Mouat, 124 US. 307; Auffmordt v. 
Hedden, 137 U.S, 327. He concluded that the 
office of commissioner being only temporary 
and for a specific purpose only and having 
neither tenure, duration, or emoluments, 
could not be said to be a public office within 
the prohibition of the 1894 act. He there- 
fore ruled that Judge Putnam could receive 
both his salary as a circuit court judge and 
compensation for his work as commissioner 
under the Convention, notwithstanding the 
fact that his salary as circuit court judge 
exceeded $2,500. 

Putnam's case appears to have been the 
first exemption from the prohibition against 
dual officeholding in the 1894 act. A fur- 
ther exemption was made by Attorney Gen- 
eral Bonaparte in Neill’s case, 26 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 247 (1907). Commissioner of Labor 
Charles P. Neill was also appointed a mem- 
ber of the Immigration Commission under 
the act of February 20, 1907 (34 Stat. 898, 
909) to investigate immigration affairs. His 
salary as Secretary of Labor exceeded $2,500. 
Bonaparte duly noted the holding of 
in the Putnam case. He rested his decision 
in behalf of Neill on the grounds that the 
position of member of the immigration com- 
mission, being of a temporary nature and 
for a single specific purpose did not fall 
within the definition of “public office” as 
defined by the United States Supreme Court 
in U.S. v. Hartwell, 16 Wall. 385, 393;. U.S. 
v. Moore, 95 U.S. 762, U.S. v. Germaine, 99 U.S. 
511, Hall v. Wisconsin, 103 U.S. 8, Auffmordt 
v. Hedden, 137 US. 327, Opinion of the 
Judges, 3 Greenl. (Me.) 461, Eliason v. Cole- 
man, 86 N.C. 235, and U.S. v. Maurice, 2 Brock 
96. On this basis Bonaparte held that Neill 
was entitled to hold both offices and receive 
the salary of both. 

In 1916 the question of double salaries 
reoccurred in the Congress by the enactment 
of a rider on the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial Appropriations Act, 1917 (39 Stat. 
120, sec. 6). That act had been reported 
in the House by the House Committee on 
Appropriations as H.R. 12207, 64th Congress, 
ist session. As reported and as passed by 
the House, the bill contained no provisions 
respecting double salaries. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee in reporting the 
bill to the Senate (S. Rept. No. 329, 64th 
Cong.) included a section 6 in the bill with- 
out Comment as follows: 

“Sec, 6. That no money appropriated by 
this or any other Act shall be available for 
payment to any person receiving more than 
one salary when the combined amount of said 
salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per annum, 
but this shall not apply to retired officers 
of the Army or Navy whenever they may be 
elected to public office or whenever the 
President shall appoint them to office by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

When the bill was read for amendment on 
the floor of the Senate the following debate 
took place (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 53, 
pt. 6, pp. 5731-5732) : 

“The next amendment was, on page 154, 
after line 14, to insert as a new section the 
following: 

“Sec. 6. That no money appropriated by 
this or any other act shall be available for 
payment to any person receiving more than 
one salary when the combined amount of 
said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum, but this shall not apply to retired 
officers of the Army or Navy whenever they 
may be elected to public office or whenever 
the President shall appoint them to office 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate,’ 

“Mr. Lodge, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. Kern 
addressed the Chair. 

“Mr. Loben. I merely wish to offer an 
amendment to the amendment. I dare say 
the Senator from Virginia rose to offer the 
same amendment I was going to propose. 

“Mr. Swanson. About the Marine Corps? 
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“Mr. Lopcs. To insert, after the word Navy,“ 
the words ‘Marine Corps.” 

“Mr. Swanson. And, in line 20, ‘appointed 
or.“ 
“Mr. Lopez. ‘Appointed or’ before ‘elected.’ 

“Mr. Overman. What is the amendment? 

“Mr. Lovee. The amendment is to insert, 
after “retired officers of the Army or Navy,’ 
the words ‘or Marine Corps,’ and, of course, 
it ought also be read ‘whenever they may be 
appointed or elected to public office.’ 

“The Presipinc OFFICER, The proposed 
amendment will be read. 

“The SECRETARY. On page 154, in section 
6, after the word ‘Army,’ insert a comma and 
strike out the word ‘or’; after the word 
‘Navy’ insert the words ‘or Marine Corps’; 
and, in line 20, before the word ‘elected,’ in- 
sert ‘appointed or’; so as to make the section 
read: 


“ ‘Sec. 6. That no money appropriated by 
this or any other act shall be available for 
payment to any person receiving more than 
one salary when the combined amount of 
said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum, but this shall not apply to retired 
officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
whenever they may be appointed or elected 
to public office or whenever the President 
shall appoint them to office by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

“Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think that is 
a proper amendment. 

“The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

“The amendment as amended was agreed 


to. 

“Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish, for 
information, to make an inquiry regarding 
section 6. As I understand it, the combined 
amount of salaries that one person may draw 
has heretofore been limited to $2,500. Am 
I correct in that? 

“Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. No. The former 
law was that no clerk who was receiving 
as much as $2,500 per annum should have 
any second appointment at all. 

“Mr. SHEPPARD. Why was that amount re- 
duced to $2,000? 

“Mr. Martin of Virginia. Because we were 
informed of abuses in some of the depart- 
ments; that when they could not raise a 
clerk’s salary—when Congress refused to 
make the allowance—they would just give 
him some other place in addition to that 
which he held. 

“Mr. SHEPPARD. That is entirely satisfac- 
tory to me, Mr. President.” 

As thus adopted the rider passed the Sen- 
ate. At the conference certain additions 
were made to the amendment (H. Rept. No. 
617, 64th Cong., pp. 6, 7, 12, 13), as follows: 

“Amendment No. 229: That the House re- 
cede from its ent to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 229, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“'Sec. 6. That unless otherwise specially 
authorized by law no money appropriated by 
this or any other act shall be available for 
payment to any person receiving more than 
one salary when the combined amount of 
said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum, but this shall not apply to retired 
officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
whenever they may be appointed or elected 
to public office or whenever the President 
shall appoint them to office by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate or to 
officers and enlisted men of the Organized 
Militia and Militia in the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Eg > * . > 

No. 229: Inserts section 6, proposed by 
the Senate, prohibiting the payment of more 
than one salary to any person where the 
combined salaries exceed $2,000, modifed so 
that the section shall not operate where 
more than one payment is specially author- 
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ized by law, and shall not be effective in 
the case of officers and enlisted men of the 
Organized Militia and the Naval Militia of 
the States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia.“ 

As thus amended the rider was enacted 
and became section 6 of the act, supra. 
Later in the same session the matter was 
taken up again in the Naval Service Ap- 
propriations Act, 1917, (39 Stat. 582), by 
means of another rider. This act had been 
reported in the House by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations as H.R. 159457. 
Here also, the rider was attached in the 
Senate committee by amendment and with- 
out comment. The following occurred on 
the floor of the Senate (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 53, pt. 11, p. 11025-11026): 

“The next amendment was, on page 70, 
after line 2, to insert: 

“Section 6 of an act entitled ‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
namely: approved May 10, 1916, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 6. That unless otherwise specially 
authorized by law, no money appropriated 
by this or any other act shall be available for 
payment to any receiving more than 
one salary when the combined amount of 
said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum, but this shall not apply to retired 
officers or enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or to officers 
and enlisted men of the Organized Militia 
and Naval Militia in the several States, Ter- 
ritories, and the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That no such retired officer, officer, 
or enlisted man shall be denied or deprived 
of any of his pay, salary, or, compensation 
as such, or of any other salary or compensa- 
tion for services heretofore rendered, by rea- 
son of any decision or construction of said 
section 6.“ 

“Mr. Norris. Mr. President, I should like 
to inquire of the Senator from Virginia what 
change is made in section 6 from the law as 
it exists now? 

“Mr. Swanson. The only change is in the 
proviso. 

“Mr. Norris. From the proviso on? 

“Mr. Swanson. In the proviso itself. I will 
state to the Senator that this takes care of 
Mr. Theall, who is the secretary of the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House. We passed 
a provision that permitted that, and the 
Comptroller of the Treasury decided that the 
clerk of a committee was not a public officer, 
which precluded him from occupying that 
position. This simply puts a construction 
there so that the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury can not deprive him of his present posi- 
tion. We had previously passed a law taking 
care of him, and he decided that the clerk 
of a committee was not a public officer, and 
would not pay the salary. 

“Mr. Norris. Does this apply to anybody 
except this official of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

“Mr. Swanson. To no one, I understand, 
except this officer. 

“Mr. Norris. Why not make a direct ref- 
erence to the particular person? 

“Mr. Lopce. We are amending the statute. 
You cannot mention him in another statute. 

“Mr. Norris. This particular position in 
the House of Representatives is filled by a 
retired naval officer. There is another ques- 
tion. If this applies only to an official or 
employee of the House of Representatives, 
why did not the House of Representatives 
put it in? 

“Mr. Swanson. I understand that there 
is another one at the Navy yard. If the 
Senator will permit me, we amended section 
6 so as to enable them to employ a retired 
officer in the Navy to be clerk of the com- 
mittee. That was included in the bill. The 
provision was included in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 
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Having used the words ‘public officer,’ the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, I understand, 
rules that the clerk of the committee is not 
a public officer, and consequently he can- 
not receive his salary. The amendment is 
in the proviso which prevents the Comptrol- 
ler from giving that interpretation to the 
law. 

“Mr. Lopce. If the Senator will allow me, 
I may remind him that this ruling was not 
made until after the bill had left the House. 

“Mr. Norris. Even if that be true, this is 
to give relief to someone in the House, and 
this is simply, of course, class legislation 
put on an appropriation bill, I had my 
attention called to it by a Member of the 
House, who said that it applied to a large 
number of retired persons, and I should 
think it would apply to practically the entire 
Navy Department. If there is any good rea- 
son why one man should be excluded from 
the operation of the law, I would not have 
any objection if he was excluded and ex- 
eluded directly by name or his office or 
position excluded. 

“Mr. Loan. But the general law expressly 
provides that the provision about the salaries 
shall not apply to retired officers and en- 
listed men. That is the general provision 
of the statute. The exception is in the 
proviso, because there is an attempt made 
to exclude this one man from the general 
law by the Comptroller by a ruling which, 
it seems to me, is absurd. Down to the 
proviso it is the general existing law. 

“Mr. Norris. Commencing, then, at line 
17, with the proviso, that is the only change 
made in the existing law? 

“Mr. Lopce. It is to enable him, if the 
Senator will read it, to receive his compen- 
sation as provided by law for services here- 
tofore rendered. 

“Mr. Norris. Let us see how it reads: 

“Provided, That no such retired officer, 
Officer, or enlisted man shall be denied or 
deprived of any of his pay, salary, or com- 
pensation as such, or of any other salary or 
compensation for services heretofore ren- 
dered, by reason of any decision or construc- 
tion of said section 6.“ 

“Do I understand that the effect of that 
will be that this official in the House of 
Representatives, who seems to be the bene- 
ficiary, will get his back pay, but will in 
the future not be able to get any? 

“Mr. Lopce. No; he will get it in the future. 
It covers both. 

“Mr. Norris (reading). Of any of his pay, 
salary, or compensation as such, or of any 
other salary or compensation for services 
heretofore rendered. 

“Mr. Lopce. Yes; no such retired officer 
‘shall be denied or deprived of any of his 
pay, salary, or compensation as such, or of 
any other salary or compensation for services 
heretofore rendered.’ 

Mr. Smoor. Mr. President—— 

“Mr, Norris. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

“Mr. Smoor. The Appropriation Committee 
of the Senate in reporting the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill for 
ba year inserted section 6 in the bill as fol- 
ows: 

That unless otherwise specially author- 
ized by law no money appropriated by this 
or any other act shall be available for pay- 
ment to any person receiving-more than one 
salary when the combined amount of said 
salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per an- 
num.“ 

“That is what the committee reported to 
the Senate, While the bill was under con- 
sideration the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. Lodge] offered an amendment to the 
committee amendment as follows: 

But this shall not apply to retired officers 
of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps whenever 
they may be appointed or elected to public 
office or whenever the President shall appoint 
them to office by and with the advice and 
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consent of the Senate or to officers and en- 
listed men of the Organized Militia and Naval 
Militia in the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia.“ 

“That is the way section 6 of the bill 
finally passed the Senate, I understand of 
course that this proviso is put in the pend- 
ing bill to take care of one man in the em- 
ploy of the House of Representatives. I will 
say to the Senator that that case was called 
to the attention of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee when it first considered the amend- 
ment, but the committee at that time did not 
feel justified in proposing an amendment to 
take care of one man, but after the Senate 
adopted the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts it exempted retired 
officers and enlisted men of the Army and 
Navy and Marine Corps, and so forth. It de- 
velops now that the employee in the House 
of Representatives referred to is a retired of- 
ficer, and if that be true he should be ex- 
empted under the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, but under a 
ruling it is held that no matter whether he 
is a retired officer or not, holding the posi- 
tion he does with a committee of the House, 
he is not entitled to the two salaries. 

“Mr, Norris. I rather think since we have 
exempted everybody else from the effect of 
the law we ought not to hesitate to exempt 
this one Who is left. I understand the 
law prohibi anyone from drawing two 
salaries, is so amended that it does not apply 
to anyone except this clerk in the House of 
Representatives, and this is to let him out 
also, 

“Mr. Smoor. That is the effect of the pro- 
viso, but I will say to the Senator 

“Mr. Norris. Why not repeal the law al- 
together? 

“Mr. Swanson. If the Senator will permit 
me, it was held that the appointment by a 
committee of Congress, as I understand the 
ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
is not a public officer, and consequently not 
being a public officer he cannot get the bene- 
fit of the exemption that others have. He is 
a very valuable man, one of the most valu- 
able men in the House of Representatives as 
far as naval affairs are concerned, and he 
cannot afford to accept a clerkship in the 
committee unless this exemption is per- 
mitted. This is put in the bill at the request 
of the chairman of the Naval Committee of 
the House, who desires to retain the valuable 
services of this man, and it is made neces- 
sary on account of what seems to me to be 
the foolish ruling of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury that a clerk of a committee is not 
a public officer. 

“Mr. Norris. I should like to inquire how 
many men are drawing two salaries now who 
are not affected by the law. 

“Mr. Smoor, I will say to the Senator that 
at the time the amendment to the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill 
was being considered in the Committee on 
Appropriations we undertook to find out just 
how many there were in the employment of 
the Government drawing two salaries. We 
were unable to ascertain the exact number, 
but I will say to the Senator there were a 
great many of them, but since the passage of 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill it has done away with all except 
retired officers, as stated before. 

“I will state further to the Senator that 
the committee found that the practice was 
growing to such an extent that it decided to 
pass a law prohibiting it. That is the reason 
why the committee reported the amendment 
to the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill. 

“Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but after it was 
amended it did not apply to anybody. 

“Mr. Smoor. Yes; it applied to everybody, 
with the exception of enlisted men and offi- 
cers in the Army and Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Organized Militia and Naval Militia. 

Mr. Norris. How many are there of 
those? Can the Senator state the number? 
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“Mr, Loben. If the Senator will allow me, 
it has never been attempted to prevent re- 
tired officers from accepting private employ- 
ment. It would be a useless cruelty, 

“Mr. Norris. This law does not attempt to 
do that. We could not pass a law under.the 
Constitution that would be of any validity, 
probably, that would do that, but we could 
pass a law that would prevent a man from 
drawing two salaries from the Government 
of the United States. 

“Mr. Lopere. You could prevent a retired 
officer from accepting any other emolument 
in private life. 

“Mr. Norris. Nobody wants to do that. 

“Mr, Loon. You could make him forfeit 
his pay. That has never been done. Officers 
have always been allowed to accept private 
employment. Of course, they are always at 
the orders of the Government. 

“Mr. Norris. Can the Senator from Utah 
answer my question as to how many men 
were drawing two salaries from the Govern- 
ment and are not drawing it now by reason 
of the enactment of this law? 

“Mr. Smoor. It would be only an estimate, 
but I will say to the Senator that there must 
have been something over 50 men who were 
drawing two salaries who are not doing so 
today. I do not want to state positively the 
number, but there were at least that many, 
and perhaps a great many more. 

“Mr. Norris. I do not know that that is 
material now, because it is in the law any- 
way, but what was the reason for exempting 
Army officers and officers of the Marine 
Corps? 

“Mr. Smoor. The reason was this: As to 
retired officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, and officers of the Guard, their time 
belongs to them, and if any department of 
the Government desires to avail itself of 
their services, there should be no objection 
to that. The exemption was adopted so that 
the Government could avail itself of their 
services. 

“Mr. Norris. Why not the other people who 
are not retired officers of the Army or 
Navy? 

“Mr. Smoot. The reason is this, because 
their time is already paid for by the Gov- 
ernment, and extra long hours must of 
necessity interfere with their efficiency in 
both positions. 

“Mr, Wrrks. It is the custom to pay cer- 
tain officers connected with the Government 
a higher rate of pay on account of the ex- 
cellence of their service. For instance, the 
clerk of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives is paid an 
annual salary of $5,000 a year as long as he 
holds that position. It is simply a reward 
for efficiency. The salary which he receives 
is a thousand dollars greater than would be 
the salary of any other man holding that 
place. The same general principle applies 
to this case. The clerk of the House Naval 
Committee is a graduate of the Naval Acad- 
emy and served in the Marine Corps. He 
was retired for physical disability, but he is 
entirely competent to perform the duties of 
that technical position not only as well but 
better than almost any other man. There- 
fore, it has seemed fair that he should re- 
ceive his retired pay and such salary as the 
committee gave him, As a matter of fact, 
he is paid $2,400 as clerk of the committee, 
and his retired pay is between $1,900 and 
$2,000, or about $4,300 a year. That is his 
entire pay from the Government, and it is 
not a high salary for that particular place, 
which he fills so acceptably to the House 
Naval Committee. 

“There are three or four other cases which 
come under this limitation, I understand. 
There are perhaps three other naval officers 
who are employed in such a way that they 
will not receive their salary under the ruling 
of the Comptroller. In this particular case 
the salary for the last 2 months which this 
House employee actually received is being 
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checked up against his retired pay of the 
Navy, and unless something is done, as pro- 
posed in this measure, not only will he in 
future receive only the retired pay from the 
Navy, but the actual pay which he. has re- 
ceived under the law up to this time will be 
checked against that retired pay. It seems to 
me, from my knowledge of the case, there 
cannot be two sides to the fairness and 
desirability of adopting the provision which 
the Committee on Naval Affairs has proposed 
to the bill. 

“The Vick PRESIDENT. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

“The amendment was agreed to.” 

In the conference committee, the House 
receded from its disagreement to this amend- 
ment by the Senate. The amendment was 
explained by the committee as follows (H. 
Rept. No. 1099, 64th Cong., p. 23): 

“Amendment No. 107: Amends section 6 of 
the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Act, 
approved May 10, 1916, whereby no person 
who receives more than one salary from the 
United States when the combined amount of 
said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum shall be paid from any appropriation 
in that act or any other act, and excludes 
from the operation of the act retired officers 
of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps who 
were appointed to public office. The Senate 
amendment excludes retired officers and en- 
listed men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard, or the officers and enlisted 
men of the organized Naval Militia in the 
several States, Territories, and District of 
Columbia, and further provides that no such 
retired officer shall be checked in his pay due 
to any construction of section 6 prior to the 
passage of this act. And the House recedes.” 

This amendment constitutes the present 
text of the Federal doctrine on double 
salaries United States Code 5:58. The 
proviso respecting acceptance of retired 
officers or enlisted men appears in the United 
States Code 5:59. Various other amend- 
ments have been made to this act. How- 
ever, the basic principle of the legislation 
has not been specifically changed, These 
amendments took the form of exemptions 
from the provisions of the act. For instance, 
United States Code 5: 60 exempted employ- 
ees of the Library of Congress, who perform 
special functions in connection with its trust 
funds, from the provisions of section 58 (see 
also section 59a). The decisions and opin- 
ions on section 58, which have occurred since 
the 1916 amendment, are concerned with 
construing its effect and are reviewed below. 

No questions concerning dual compensa- 
tion and dual employment seem to have oc- 
curred during the years between the enact- 
ment of the 1916 amendment, supra, and 
1921. On June 10, 1921, the Congress estab- 
lished the office of Comptroller General who 
succeeded to the powers and duties thereto- 
fore imposed upon the Comptroller of the 
Treasury as well as the duties of the six 
auditors in that department. The opinions 
of the Attorney General gradually ceased to 
concern themselves with questions of dual 
employment and compensation and the de- 
cisions of the Comptroller General, since he 
was vitally concerned with the payment of 
money of the United States in accordance 
with law, supervened. 

Between 1921—the date of appointment of 
the Comptroller General—and 1924, date of 
the latest and present text of the law (ex- 
cept for a minor amendment) respecting 
dual officeholding, the Comptroller General 
issued a number of decisions as follows: 

(1 Compt. Gen, 14, July 13, 1921) : “The act 
of May 10, 1916 (39 Stat., 120), prohibiting 
the use of any appropriation for payment 
to the same person of more than on salary 
from the Government when the combined 
amount exceeds the sum of $2,000 per an- 
num, is applicable to the funds of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration; hence an employee of the corpora- 
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tion may not also receive compensation from 
the United States Shipping Board when the 
combined compensation is more than $2,000 
per annum,” 

(1 Compt. Gen. 65, Aug. 11,1921): “A clerk 
of US; district court may legally be paid 
as clerk while holding a commission in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps of the U.S. Army, ex- 
cept for such periods as he may be on active 
duty as an officer in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps when he would be prohibited by pro- 
visions of section 6 of the act of May 10, 
1916, as amended by the act of August 29, 
1916, 39 Stat., 582, from receiving compen- 
sation as a clerk of court.” 

(1 Compt. Gen. 219, Oct. 17, 1921): “The 
employment of a major retired from active 
duty as special assistant to the Attorney 
General with compensation attached, and 
payment to him of that compensation in 
addition to his retired pay, is prohibited by 
the act of July 31, 1894, 28 Stat., 205.” 

This case concerned the desire of the At- 
torney General to employ Col. E. G. Davis, 
a retired Army officer, as a special assistant 
to the Attorney General. The Comptroller 
General after quoting section 2 of the act 
of July 31, 1894, to the effect that no per- 
son who holds an office, the salary or annual 
com tion attached to which amounts 
to the sum of $2,500 shall be appointed 
to or hold any.office to which compensation 
is attached, unless specially heretofore or 
hereafter specially authorized thereto by 
law; but this shall not apply to retired offi- 
cers of the Army or Navy whenever they may 
be elected to public office or whenever the 
President shall appoint them to office by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate” 
pointed out that the retired. Army officers 
hold office within the meaning of the sec- 
tion unless they fall within the exceptions 
noted above. The Comptroller General dis- 
tinguished the case in 36 Court of Claims 39, 
by pointing out that the compensation al- 
lowed there was payable from a discretionary 
appropriation which had been given to the 
President for national security and defense 
and was allowed by the court as not open 
to question for that reason. He further 
pointed out that Geddes v. United States, 
38 Court of Claims 428, turned largely upon 
the construction of another statute and is 
not decisive of the application of this section 
of the act of, 1894 to retired Army officers. 
He stated that the prohibition applies to re- 
tired officers sought to be appointed to or 
to hold any office not elective or appointive 
in the manner. prescribed by the statute. He 
noted that the earlier decisions permitting 
the appointment of retired Army officers 
rested upon the conclusion that the element 
of duration, thought to be one of the essen- 
tials to an office, was lacking in such ap- 
pointments and concluded that it was clear 
that the proposed appointment of Colonel 
Davis at a yearly salary and for the purpose 
indicated would establish duration as one of 
the incidents of appointment. 

With respect to the question of whether 
Colonel Davis could give up his retired pay 
and accept only the pay of the office of spe- 
cial assistant to the Attorney General, the 
Comptroller General pointed out that the 
U.S. Supreme Court has held that public 
policy prohibits any attempt by unauthor- 
ized agreement with an officer of the United 
States under guise of a condition or other- 
wise, to deprive him of the right to pay given 
by statute (Glavev v. United States, 182 U.S. 
595; United States v. Andrews, 240 U.S. 90). 
He concluded that any attempts by the 
colonel to relinquish his retired pay and 
restrict himself to the right to compensation 
as special assistant only would be ineffective 
for that purpose. 

(1 Compt. Gen. 644. Mar, 24, 1922): “The 
act of May 12, 1917, 40 Stat. 72, granting of- 
ficers and employees of the United States, 
who are members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, leave of absence without loss of pay 
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for not exceeding 15 days per year during 
which ordered to duty with troops- or at 
field exercises or for instruction, together 
with section 39 of act of June 3, 1916, 39 
Stat. 191, bring such employees within the 
exception to the general prohibition in sec- 
tion 6 of the act of May 10, 1916, as amended, 
as to the payment of two salaries aggregat- 
ing more than $2,000 per annum, and they 
may be paid both their civilian pay and the 
pay of their rank or grade in the Reserve 
Corps for the period of such duty or exer- 
cises." 

(1 Compt. Gen. 571, Apr. 15, 1922): Re- 
tired officers or enlisted men of the Army 
or Navy are not prohibited by the act of 
July 31, 1894, 28 Stat. 205, or the act of 
May 10, 1916, as amended, 39 Stat. 120, 582, 
from holding a Government position or of- 
fice, provided neither the retired pay nor the 
salary attached to the position, or office 
amounts to $2,600, the aggregate of the two 
being immaterial.” 

(1 Compt. Gen. 592, Apr. 24, 1962): “The 
act of July 31, 1894, 28 Stat., 203, appropriat- 
ing from the costs collected by the clerks 
of the circuit courts of appeals the amounts 
necessary for clerk hire and other expenses 
of the courts bring the employees of such 
courts within the scope of the act of May 10, 
1916, 39 Stat., 582, and they are therefore 
prohibited from receiving compensation as 
bailiff of the court and also as clerical assist- 
ant when the aggregate of the two salaries 
exceeds $2,000 per annum.“ 

(1 Comp. Gen. 700, May 25, 1922): “Retired 
officers or enlisted men of the Army or Navy 
hold offices with compensation attached with- 
in the meaning of the act of July 31, 1894, 
28 Stat., 205, and are accordingly prohibited 
by said act from holding any other office 
under the Government, except an elective 
one or one to which appointment is made by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, if either the retired pay or the salary 
attached to the office or position amounts to 
$2,500 per annum. 1 Compt. Gen., 571, 
adhered to.“ 

(2 Compt. Gen. 37, July 22, 1922): 
“Charges by an assistant surgeon of the Alas- 
kan Engineering Commission for performing 
gutopsies outside of the scope of his official 
duties are fees and not salary and do not 
come within the inhibition of the act of 
May 10, 1916, 89 Stat., 120, as amended; and 
as the salary of such assistant surgeon is 
not fixed by law or regulation he is not pro- 
hibited from receiving such additional fees 
by sec. 1765, Revised Statutes.” 

(2 Compt. Gen. 373, Nov. 16, 1922): 
“Retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, whose retired pay is not in 
excess of $2,500 and who have been employed 
in the Veterans’ Bureau at salaries exceeding 
$2,500 per annum contrary to the act of 
July 31, 1894, 28 Stat., 205, may be 
reappointed to positions paying less than $2,- 
500 effective from the date the appointment 
is actually made and accepted, but such 
appointments may not be made retroactive 
to cover the period of service under the prior 
illegal appointment.” 

(2 Compt. Gen. 436, Jan. 13, 1923) : Teach- 
ers in the night schools of the District of 
Columbia are paid from funds appropriated 
by Congress and are accordingly prohibited 
by the act of May 10, 1916, 39 Stat., 120, as 
amended by the acts of August 29, 1916, 39 
Stat., 582, and October 6, 1917, 40 Stat., 384, 
from receiving for any one day’s work as such 
teacher any compensation in excess of one 
three-hundred-and-twelfth of the amount 
by which $2,000 exceeds the salary they may 
be receiving from other employment by the 
Federal Government or by the District of 
Columbia in any other capacity than as 
teacher in the public schools.” 

(2 Compt. Gen. 460, Jan. 27, 1923): “A 
retired captain of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia may be employed and 
paid as watchman at $720 per annum in 
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the Treasury Department while continuing 
to draw his retirement relief of approximately 
$78 or $79 per month, provided such duty as 
watchman is not incompatible with his status 
on the retired list for the purposes of the act 
of September 1, 1916, 39 Stat., 720.” 

(3 Compt. Gen. 24, July 11, 1923): “Teach- 
ers of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia are not in the Federal service and 
may therefore be employed during school 
vacation as expert examiners of the Civil 
Service Commission, the special appropria- 
tion for such examiners reiieving them from 
the restrictions of the act of May 10, 1916 as 
amended, 39 Stat., 120, 582.” 

(3 Compt. Gen. 116, Sept. 5, 1923): “An 
employee of the U.S. Tariff Commission hav- 
ing had 15 days military leave as a member 
of the Officer’s Reserve Corps is not entitled 
to receive his civilian salary, with annual 
leave, while performing a second period of 
military service in the same calendar year 
if the annual rates of the civilian salary and 
military pay for such second period of mili- 
tary service exceed $2,000 in the aggregate.” 

(3 Compt. Gen. 260, Oct. 26, 1923): “Em- 
ployment of the same person as laborer and 
as clerk at the same time when the combined 
salaries exceed an aggregate rate of $2,000 
per annum is prohibited by the act of May 
10, 1916 (39 Stat. 120), it being immaterial 
that by reason of the intermittent character 
of the employment the total pay actually re- 
ceived per annum does not amount to 
$2,000.” . 

During the course of the 68th Congress, Ist 
session, an amendment was added to section 
2 of the act of 1894, which had prohibited the 
holding of another lucrative office. The Sen- 
ate bill 2450 containing the amendment pro- 
vided for the addition of a new sentence at 
the end of section 2 of the Legislative, Exec- 
utive, and Judicial Appropriation Act, ap- 
proved July 31, 1894, to read as follows: 

“Retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard shall not be 
construed to hold an office within the mean- 
ing of this section.” 

This bill was reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs (S. Rept. No. 254, 
68th Cong.) passed the House and was re- 
ported by the House Committee on Military 
Affairs (H. Rept. No. 498). The House Com- 
mittee, in its report, repeated the report of 
the Senate committee as follows: 

“The Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2450) to 
amend section 2 of the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Appropriation Act approved 
July 31, 1894, having considered the same, re- 

thereon favorably with the recommen- 
dation that the bill do pass without amend- 
ment. 

“A similar bill was reported to the Senate 
by your committee during the 67th Congress 
and the report accompanying that measure is 
appended hereto and made a part of this re- 
port, as follows: 

The bill was introduced at the sugges- 
tion of representatives of the American Le- 
gion, and the purpose of it is explained in 
the following memorandum presented by 
them: 

The men affected by this bill are about 
12 old-time noncommissioned officers, who 
have been retired as enlisted men for length 
of service. All of these men are veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, the Philippine 
Insurrection, and the World War; two at 
least are veterans of Indian wars. All served 
as officers during the World War and re- 
turned to their grades as retired enlisted 
men after the war was over, These bills do 
not call for any appropriation or expenditure 
of funds. 

At is evident from a study of section 2 
of the act of 1894 that Congress had no in- 
tention, nor even had in mind ‘including re- 
tired enlisted men in the provisions of the 
act, which provides that no person holding 
an office with the Government shall hold any 
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other office with compensation over $2,500. 
The Comptroller General has recently held 
that a retired enlisted. man, as such, holds 
an office under the Government. 

„Due to their ability and fitness in ad- 
ministrative and financial matters, certain 
of these men have been appointed under 
congressional and civil service authority to 
offices of trust in the Veterans’ Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture, and other depart- 
ments, and have proved to be valuable men. 
Under the Comptroller’s decision they must 
now suffer a reduction in salary below many 
others doing similar or less important work. 

„At is surely not the intent of Congress 
or the public that these men who have spent 
the better part of their lives in the military 
service should now be discriminated against 
on account of being retired enlisted men. 
It is the intent of this bill to rectify this dis- 
crepancy and to place these men on an equal 
footing for employment as other American 
citizens of equal ability.” 

„A letter requesting the passage of this 
bill has been received from the Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, Colonel Forbes, which 
is included in this report as follows: 


“U.S. VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
“ ‘Washington, January 15, 1923. 
„Hon. JAMES W. WADSWORTH, Jr. 
“Chairman, Committee on Military Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

“Dear SENATOR WADSWORTH: I desire to 
invite your attention to Senate bill 4315, 
introduced by you and which is now before 
your committee. 

This bill allows retired enlisted men of 
the Army the same privileges of occupying 
a Government position or office as those en- 
joyed by the ordinary citizen. The bill has 
particular application to a limited number 
of former noncommissioned officers employed 
in this Bureau. These men are all of excep- 
tional ability and particularly capable of 
filling positions of importance in the US. 
Veterans’ Bureau because of their experience 
gained through long service, and it does not 
seem just that they should be discriminated 
against because of their service to the coun- 


try. 

„ sincerely hope you will find it possible 
to act favorably with regard to this bill at 
an early date, in order that the men who 
have so forcibly demonstrated their devotion 
to these United States may be treated equit- 
ably. 

“ ‘Very truly yours, 

C. R. FORBES, 
“ ‘Director. 


Jour committee is- convinced of the 
justice of this legislation and urges that it 
be acted upon by the Senate at an early 
date“ 

During the course ot the floor debate in the 
Senate, the purpose of S. 2450 was explained 
as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 65, 
p. 5131): 

“Mr. Kınc. I should like an explanation of 
that measure. 

“Mr. WADSWORTH. This bill is here on ac- 
count of another ruling of the Comptroller 
General, and I think one of the most extraor- 

ones I ever heard of. 

“The law provides that a person holding 
office in or under the Government shall not 
hold another position under the Government 
which carries a salary in excess of $2,500 per 
annum. .That needs no explanation. 

“There are retired enlisted men of the 
Army and Navy and Marine Corps who have 
served 30 years in the service and are retired 
at three-fourths pay of the grade they occu- 
pied on the date of retirement. The Govern- 
ment, in other departments, has employed 
those men, some of them to the great advan- 
tage of the Government on account of their 
extraordinary training and experience. The 
Comptroller General comes along and says 
that a retired enlisted man holds an office as 
such, a most extraordinary conclusion. This 
bill states definitely that a retired enlisted 
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man does not hold an office, and, of course, 
he does not hold an office. His relations to 
the Government are contractual in nature, 
that is all. If a retired enlisted man is held 
to hold an office under the Government, then 
an active-duty enlisted man must likewise 
be held to hold an office under the Govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, we know that 
when an enlisted man enlists he takes a 
contract to serve the Government for a fixed 
period of years. How the Comptroller Gen- 
eral or anybody else could say that an en- 
listed man in the Army or Navy holds an 
office under the Government passes my com- 
prehension. 

“Mr. FLETCHER. Does the bill permit a re- 
tired enlisted man to draw his three-fourths 
pay and at the same time draw his salary? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly, if he is serving 
the Government in another capacity. That 
ought to be the case. 

“The bill was reported to the Senate with- 
out amendment, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


The bill however, was amended on the 
floor of the House as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 65, p. 9137): 

“The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

“ ‘Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion act, approved July 31, 1894, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new sentence 
to read as follows: “Retired enlisted men of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard shall not be construed to hold an office 
within the meaning of this section.“ 

“Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
offer the following amendment. 

“The Clerk read as follows: Amendment 
by Mr. STEPHENS: Strike out all of the 
printed bill after the word ‘follows’, in line 
6, and insert in lieu therof the following: 
‘Retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard retired for 
any cause, and retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard who 
have been retired for injuries received in 
battle or for injuries or incapacity incurred 
in line of duty shall not, within the meaning 
of this section, be construed to hold or to 
have held an office during such retirement.’ 

“The SPEAKER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

“The amendment was agreed to. 

“The bill as amended was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed.” 

The amendment of the House was adopted 
and concurred in by the Senate as follows 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 65, p. 9279) : 


“RETIRED ENLISTED MEN OF THE ARMY 


“The Presiding officer laid before the Sen- 
ate, the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 2450) to amend 
section 2 of the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial Appropriation Act approved July 
31, 1894, which was, on page 1, line 6, to 
strike out all after follows: down to and 
including ‘section’, in line 8, and to insert 
in lieu thereof: 

“ ‘Retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard retired for 
any cause, and retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard who 
have been retired for injuries received in 
battle or for injuries or incapacity incurred 
in line of duty shall not, within the mean- 
ing of this section, be construed to hold or 
to have held an office during such retire- 
ment.“ 

“Mr. WapswortH. I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. It 
relates to the eligibility of persons in a re- 
tired status in the military service being 
employed in the civil service. 

“The amendment was concurred in.“ 

It should be noted in connection with the 
passage of this act that the first argument 
was that enlisted men do not hold offices 
under the Government of the United States, 
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but enter into a contract of service. They, 
herefore, are contractors and not office hold- 
ers. The conclusion is that the prohibitions 
of the 1894 act would not and should not 
apply to enlisted men. The contrary holding 
by the Comptroller General therefore was 
incorrect. (See 2 Compt. Gen. 373 supra.) 
Although this seemed to be the basic theory 
of the bill, the House amendment in part 
shifted from this basis to what is obviously 
an idea of rewarding some officers, i.e., those 
who have performed extraordinary service 
and have been retired for injuries received in 
battle or for injuries or incapacity incurred 
in line of duty. Only such officers apparently 
are to be construed as not holding another 
office during such retirement. All other of- 
ficers would therefore be presumed to hold 
an office provided they were retired merely 
for age. 
X. THE TEST, 1924-62 


By 1924, the broad principle of prohibiting 
dual officeholding and double salaries had 
become generally established in our law. Al- 
though the basic principle has not been re- 
vised or changed since that date, exceptions 
have been made to take care of obvious 
situations. 

During this period, the doctrine has been 
Subjected to the test of both depression 
and total war. In the first decade since 1924, 
there was a period of prosperity when un- 
doubtedly little attention was paid to the 
doctrine. Jobs were plentiful, money easy 
and everybody was on a merry-go-round of 
prosperity. Then came the depression of 
1930 when the idea of “spread the work” was 
foremost, since unemployment mounted to 
alarming proportions. The doctrine certainly 
fitted into that period. The next decade in- 
cluded a long, slow, and painful recovery 
from the ravages of the depression. This 
was followed by a period of prosperity ac- 
centuated by total war. In the depression 
period, manpower has been plentiful but jobs 
scarce. Total war brought the reverse, plenty 
of jobs but manpower in short supply. The 
third decade since 1924 found us with the 
reverse problem still unsolved. The advent 
of the cold war and the birth of atomic 
energy have all contributed their part to 
the continuance of the problem. 

During this period a number of opinions 
and decisions have been rendered by the At- 
torney General and the Comptroller General 
of the United States respecting dual employ- 
ment and compensation in connection with 
both civilian employees and Armed Forces 
personnel. While none of the opinions and 
decisions actually change, by way of inter- 
pretation, the basic principles of the doctrine 
as developed up to 1924, they do represent 
a refinement of the doctrine, by way of 
exception, under the stresses of both de- 
pression and total war. Digests of the opin- 
fons and decisions, divided into two groups, 
those affecting civilian employees and those 
affecting Armed Forces personnel, together 
with legislation proposing reforms, follow: 


1. Civilian employees 


(Chief, Bureau of Efficiency, Board of Ac- 
tuaries, Civil Service Retirement Act, 34 Atty. 
Gen. 490, May 23, 1925): “Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Efficiency may be appointed a mem- 
ber of the Board of Actuaries under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, to serve without 
compensation and such appointment will 
not be in violation of any statute.” 

(Civilian Army employees, court-martial 
reports, 5 Compt. Gen. 374, Nov. 23, 1925): 
“Civilian employees of the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army are not entitled to extra 
compensation for services rendered as court- 
martial reporters when such extra compensa- 
tion, combined with their regular salary, ex- 
ceeds the rate of $2,000 per annum.” 

(Member of Alaska Legislature, Alaska 
Railroad employees, 5 Compt. Gen. 806, Apr. 
8, 1926): “As the act of August 24, 1912, 37 
Stat. 513, prohibits an officer or employee of 
the United States from being a member of 
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the Alaska Legislature, and the act of July 
81, 1894, 28 Stat. 205, prohibits any em- 
ployee of the United States whose salary 
amounts to $2,500 per annum from holding 
any other position to which compensation is 
attached, an employee of the Alaska Railroad 
receiving compensation of $2,500 or more 
per annum vacates his position with the 
railroad by his election to and taking his 
seat in the Alaska Legislature.” 

(National Sesquicentennial Exhibition 
Commission, 5 Compt. Gen. 891, May 4, 
1926): “Under the provisions of the joint 
resolution of March 15, 1926, 44 Stat, 207, 
employees of the Government may be paid 
compensation in addition to their regular 
compensation for work performed after regu- 
lar office hours in preparing exhibits for the 
National Sesquicentennial Exposition, upon 
the certification as to the necessity for such 
work, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 1765, Revised Statutes, and the act 
of May 10, 1916, 39 Stat. 120, to the contrary.” 

(Compensation quarters-in-kind, 6 Comp. 
Gen. 359, Nov. 20, 1926): The allowance 
of quarters-in-kind free of charge, in addi- 
tion to the fixed rate of compensation 
specified in the schedule of wages for the 
regular daytime positions, is prohibited as 
compensation to employees of the Naval Es- 
tablishment for duties performed outside 
of regular working hours, either on the basis 
that the duties outside regular working 
hours are separate and distinct from the 
regular duties of the employees, or on the 
basis that the duties outside regular work 
hours are not incompatible with employment 
in the regular daytime positions, but as 
extra duties,” 

(Two positions in same d ent, 6 
Comp. Gen. 435, Jan. 4, 1927) : “An employee 
may not be paid the salary of two separate 
and distinct positions in the same depart- 
ment or establishment even though the 
combined salaries thereof do not exceed the 
rate of $2,000 per annum.” 

(Department of State, Public Health 
Service, 6 Comp. Gen, 732, May 11, 1927): 
“An employee of the Department of State 
receiving an annual salary is prohibited by 
sections 1764 and 1765, Revised Statutes, 
from receiving any extra compensation for 
services rendered the Public Health Service 
after office hours where such additional 
compensation was not fixed in advance by 
law or regulation.” 

(Postal service employees, 8 Compt. Gen. 
487, Mar. 13, 1929): “Under the provisions of 
section 1 of the act of March 1, 1929, 45 
Stat, 1441, dual employments are authorized 
when both positions are in the postal Serv- 
ice, regardless of the rates of compensation, 
provided the total compensation actually 
paid for all services for any one fiscal year 
does not exceed $2.000. The act is not ap- 
plicable to cases where one or both positions 
are in some other branch of the Government 
service, 8 Compt. Gen. 262 modified only in 
so far as postal service employees are con- 
cerned.” 

Postal service employees, 8 Compt. Gen. 578, 
May 2, 1929): 

“A postmaster may not serve as substitute 
28 temporary rural carrier and be paid there - 
or. 

“A postmaster, assistant postmaster, or 
other postal employee may not enter into 
contract to carry mail or perform service on 
a star route. 

“A rural carrier may serve as mail messen- 
ger and be paid not in excess of $300 for 
any one year provided his total compensa- 
tion from postal funds does not exceed $2,000 
for any one fiscal year. 

“A contractor or subcontractor for star- 
route service may not be employed as substi- 
tute or temporary rural carrier.” 

(Postal service employees, 8 Compt. Gen. 
611, May 18, 1929): “Section 2 of the act of 
March 1, 1929, 45 Stat. 1442, authorizing the 
Comptroller General of the United States to 
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relieve 
made by’ them to ‘mail messengers, postal 
employees, and other employees of the Unit- 
ed States employed in post offices’ for sery- 
ices in a dual capacity, is not applicable to 
relieve a postmaster from refunding- Gov- 
ernment funds he received for carrying a 
rural route during the absence of the regular 
carrier.” 

(Postal service employees, 8 Compt. Gen, 
662, June 24, 1929): A special-delivery mes- 
senger may enter into a contract for mail 
messenger service and receive therefor in 
excess of $300 in any one year, provided he 
is the lowest bidder and his total compensa- 
tion for all services does not exceed $2,000 
for any one fiscal year.” i 

(Administrative furlough, 12 Compt. Gen. 
76, July 19, 1932): 

“In view of the terms of section 1765, Re- 
vised Statutes, and the act of July 31, 1894, 
28 Stat. 205, a civilian employee of the Goy- 
ernment holding a position, the salary at- 
tached to which amounts to $2,500 per an- 
num or more, may not be employed in any 
other position under the Government with 
compensation a during the period 
of administrative furlough without pay re- 
quired under the terms of section 216 of the 
act of June 30, 1932. 47 Stat. 407. 

“In view of the terms of section 6 of the 
act of May 10, 1916, as amended by the act 
of August 29, 1916, 39 Stat. 582, a civilian 
employee whose compensation is at a rate 
less than $2,500 per annum may not be em- 
ployed in a position under another depart- 
ment or office of the Government during the 
period of administrative furlough without 
pay required by section 216 of the act of 
June 30, 1932, 47 Stat. 407, if the combined 
rate of compensation under the two posi- 
tions is in excess of $2,000 per annum.” 

(Home Owners Loan Corporation and Na- 
tional Recovery Administration employees, 
14 Compt. Gen. 822, May 10, 1935): “Dual 
compensation statutes disqualify for further 
appointment under the National Housing 
Act those Federal officers and employees al- 
ready receiving a rate of compensation 
under any other statute, including those ap- 
plicable to the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, and the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, which, together with the rate proposed 
to be paid by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration would exceed the maximum joint 
salary rate prescribed by the applicable dual 
compensation statute to be received in more 
than one Federal office or position.” 

(Federal Land Bank ap Farm 
Credit Administration, 15 Compt. Gen. 184, 
Sept. 9, 1935): 

“The authority contained in the act of 
May 17, 1935, 49 Stat, 247, making appropria- 
tion for the Farm Credit Administration for 
special reports by personal service without 
regard to the provisions of any other act; 
* + * does not authorize the employment 
of temporary personal services without re- 
gard to the statutes relating to dual employ- 
ment and Federal land-bank appraisers, ap- 
pointed on a permanent basis with annual 
salaries in. excess of $2,000 per annum, may 
not, during leave of absence without pay, 
hold any other permanent or temporary office 
or position under the administrative appro- 
priation for the Farm Credit Administration. 

“Federal land-bank appraisers are ‘required 
by law to be exclusively engaged upon some 
specific work’ within the meaning of section 
3, act of May 28, 1896, 29 Stat. 179, and when 
employed full time on an annual basis may 
not be temporarily detailed or assigned to 
other duties.” 

(Fees from one Department, “per annum” 
from another, 15 Compt. Gen. 828, Mar. 21, 
1936): “The receipt of fees for services ren- 
dered a Government Agency while employed 
by another such Agency on a per annum basis 
is prohibited by section 2 of the act of July 
31, 1894, 28 Stat. 205, but said statute is not 
for application to reimbursement of traveling 
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expenses incurred on behalf of the Govern- 
ment while so employed.” 

Inspectors: of hulls, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 16. Compt, Gen. 813, Mar, 5, 1937): 
“Inspectors of hulls of the Commerce Depart- 
ment may be appointed as deputy collectors 
of customs for the purpose of issuing ‘con- 
tinuous discharge books’ to seamen, on mer- 
chant vessels of the United States as required 
by section 3 of the act of June 25, 1936, 49 
Stat. 1934, notwithstanding their compensa- 
tion is in excess of 62,500 per annum, pro- 
vided the appointments are without com- 
pensation.” 

(Contract fee basis, 16 Compt. Gen. 909, 
Apr. 1, 1937): “The employment by one 
Federal agency on a contract fee basis of a 
person serving under another Government 
agency in a part-time position on a per an- 
num pay basis is not prohibited by the dual 
compensation statutes-section 1765, Revised 
Statutes; section 2, act of July 31, 1894, 28 
Stat. 205; and section 6, act of May 10, 1916, 
as amended by the act of August 29, 1916, 29 
Stat. 120, 582, notwithstanding the com- 
bined compensation of the two employments 
exceeds $2,000, or either of them exceeds 
$2,500 per annum, and a low bid for such 
contract services on a fee basis may not be 
rejected because of such other part-time 
employment, 15 Compt. Gen. 751; id. 828, 
amplified.” 

(Alien property custodian. employees, 19 
Compt. Gen. 751, Feb. 26; 1940): “While the 
moneys available to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian appointed to administer the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, 40 
Stat. 411, for the payment of expenses of his 
office were derived from funds, etc., ‘due or 
belong to an enemy, or ally of enemy,’ the 
position of chief of accounts in his office 
was nevertheless an ‘office’ within the mean- 
ing of the act of July 31, 1894, 28 Stat. 205, 
prohibiting appointment of a person holding 
an ‘office’ with an annual salary of $2,500 to 
another ‘office’ to which compensation is at- 
tached unless specially authorized by law. 
Question whether appointment to said po- 
sition of employee holding an ‘office,’ with 
salary of more than $2,500 per annum, was 
valid or void because of the said prohibition 
discussed and determined in favor of its 
validity, thus requiring refund of salary paid 
under the first ‘office’ after the second ap- 
pointment. Various dual compensation 
acts—sections 1763, 1764, 1765, Revised 
Statutes; and acts of July 31, 1894, and May 
10, 1916, as amended—discussed.” 

(Federal Housing Administration em- 
ployees, 10 Compt. Gen. 926, May 14, 1940): 
“Compensation payments to a person em- 
ployed by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion during a period of employment under 
another Government agency need not be 
questioned as in violation of the Dual Com- 
pensation Act of May 10, 1916, as amended, 
in view of the broad personnel appointment, 
etc., authority vested in the Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator by section 1 of the National 
Housing Act, 48 Stat. 1246.” 

(Annual salary, fees, 22 Compt. Gen. 312, 
Oct. 3, 1942): “The employment by one Gov- 
ernment agency of a medical adviser on an 
annual salary basis, who is also employed, 
whether by contract or otherwise, by another 
Government agency as a consultant on a fee 
basis does not constitute a violation of the 
restriction against the holding of more than 
one office contained in the act of July 31, 
1894, as amended (15 Compt. Gen. 828, modi- 
fied), nor does such employment constitute 
a violation of the dual compensation restric- 
tions of section 1765, Revised Statutes, and 
the act of May 16, 1916, as amended.” 

(Nurses aids, 23 Compt. Gen. 900, May 27, 
1944); 

“In the case of full-time Federal employee 
receiving $2,000 or more per annum, the pay- 
ment of $1 per annum compensation for 
services under appointments as nurses’ aids 
outside of their regular hours of work would 
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constitute payment of ‘salary’ in contraven- 
tion of the prohibition in the dual compen- 
sation statute of May 10, 1916, as amended, 
against the payment of more than one salary 
to a person if the combined amount of the 
salaries exceeds $2,000 per annum. 

“The furnishing of subsistence and lodging 
in kind, when necessary for the benefit of the 
Government—to full-time Federal employees 
while they are serving as nurses’ aids in 
Government hospitals outside of their reg- 
ular hours of work does not constitute 
‘salary’ within the meaning of the prohibi- 
tion in the act of May 10, 1916, as amended, 
against the payment of more than one sal- 
ary to a person if the combined amount of 
the salaries exceeds $2,000 per annum; nor 
is it to be regarded as payment of salary or 
allowances within the meaning of the other 
dual compensation statutes (secs. 1764 and 
1765, Rev. Stat., and the act of July 31, 1894, 
as amended). 

“Part-time or intermittent.employment of 
a regular full time Federal employee as a 
nurses’ aid in a Government hospital does 
not constitute the ‘holding of an office to 
which compensation is attached’ within the 
meaning of the act of July 31, 1894, as 
amended, prohibiting persons whose annual 
compensation in one office amounts to $2,500 
or more from holding another office to which 
compensation is attached. 

“A nurses’ aid employed in a Government 
hospital on a part-time or intermittent basis 
is not an ‘officer or clerk’ and, therefore, 
where regularly employed Federal personnel 
are engaged, outside their regular hours, on 
a part time or intermittent basis as such 
nurse’s aids, the ‘additional services’ pro- 
hibition in section 1764, Revised Statutes, 
with respect to officers and clerks has no 
application. 

“Employment of full time Federal em- 
ployees as nurses’ aids in Government hos- 
pitals outside of their regular hours of work 
would not be incompatible with services per- 
formed in the regular positions and, hence, 
would not be in contravention of the addi- 
tional compensation restrictions of section 
1765, Revised Statutes, which have no appli- 
cation in the case of separate and distinct 
compatible employments. 

“The ce of authorizing the payment 
of compensation at the rate of $1 per annum 
is unnecessary unless required by some 
statute or appropriation act other than sec- 
tion 3679. Revised Statutes, as amended, 
prohibiting the acceptance of voluntary serv- 
ice for the Government, so that the payment 
of $1 per annum to Federal employees serv- 
ing as volunteer nurses’ aids in Government 
hospitals outside of their regular hours of 
work is not required.” 

(Within-grade salary advance, 24 Compt. 
Gen. 52, July 19, 1944): 

“If there have been met all of the terms 
and conditions necessary to authorize a with- 
in-yrade salary advancement under the act of 
August 1, 1941, in one of the two positions 
which an employee holds, the advancement 
may not be delayed or defeated by action of 
the administrative office or the employee even 
though such advancement may preclude the 
employee from remaining in the position be- 
cause of the operation of the act of July 31, 
1894, as amended, prohibiting persons whose 
annual compensation in one office amounts 
to $2,500 or more from holding another office 
to which compensation is attached. 

“In view of the provision in the act of 
July 31, 1894, as amended, prohibiting per- 
sons whose annual compensation in one of- 
fice amounts to $2,500 or more from holding 
another office to which compensation is at- 
tached, the holding by a retired Army officer 
of a civilian position became invalid on the 
date the salary attaching to the position 
equaled $2,500 per annum due to a within- 
grade salary advancement pursuant to the 
act of August 1, 1941, and the salary paid 
to him in such position on and after that 
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date, having been made in direct contraven- 
tion of law, must be refunded by him. 

(State-Federal agricultural extension serv- 
ice employees, 25 Compt. Gen. 868, June 13, 
1946): “Federal funds granted to a State 
under the act of May 8, 1914, for cooperative 
agriculture extension work, upon being prop- 
erly receipted for by the State, lose their 
identity as Federal funds and become funds 
of the State, and therefore, the concurrent 
employment by the Federal Government of 
a State employee paid from such funds need 
not be regarded as in contravention of the 
dual compensation and employment statutes 
(5 United States Code 58, 62, and 69), pro- 
vided the dual Federal and State employ- 
ment prohibition of Executive Order No. 9, 
dated January 17, 1873, is not for applica- 
tion.” 

(State and Federal positions, 29 Compt. 
Gen. 277, Dec. 15, 1949 (B-83536) ): “The ap- 
pointment of a full time Federal employee 
with a salary in excess of $2,500 to a position 
as part-time administrative assistant in a 
State National Guard would not result in the 
holding of more than one office under the 
Federal Government in violation of the dual 
employment restrictions of the act of July 
31. 1894. as amended, or of the dual compen- 
sation limitations of section 1763, Revised 
Statutes; nor is the latter employment in- 
compatible with the former so as to consti- 
tute a violation of the additional compensa- 
tion prohibitions of section 1765, Revised 
Statutes.” 

(Dual offices—leave status, 30 Compt. Gen. 
386, Mar. 28, 1951): 

“An employee on leave without pay from 
a Government department may be employed 
by a Government commission of temporary 
character without contraventing the act 
of July 31, 1894, as amended, prohibiting 
persons whose annual compensation in one 
office amounts to $2,500 or more from hold- 
ing another office to which compensation Is 
attached unless specially authorized by law. 

“An employee placed in a leave without 
pay status from one Government agency is 
not prohibited from employment with an- 
other agency by the dual compensation act 
of May 10, 1916, as amended, which prohibits 
the receipt of more than one salary of the 
combined amount of the salaries exceeds 
$2,000 per annum.” 

(Double salaries—aggregate rate governs, 
30 Compt. Gen. 525, June 26, 1951: “Under 
the dual compensation act of May 10, 1916, 
as amended, prohibiting the use of appro- 
priated funds for payment to any person re- 
ceiving more than one salary when the com- 
bined amount of said salaries exceeds the 
sum of $2,000 per annum, the aggregate rate 
of compensation and not the total amount 
received in any particular year governs the 
application of the act, so that a person who 
is in receipt of two salaries covering the 
same period of time the aggregate rate of 
which exceeds the sum of $2,000 per annum 
is required to refund one of the salaries.” 

(Congressional committee—Government 
employees, 31 Compt. Gen. 414, Feb. 19, 
1952): “An employee on leave without pay 
from a Government agency may be em- 
ployed by a temporary Congressional Com- 
mittee without contravening the act of 
July 31, 1894, as amended, prohibiting per- 
sons whose annual compensation in one 
office amounts to $2,500 or more from hold- 
ing another office to which compensation is 
attached unless specifically authorized by 
law.” 

(District of Columbia judges—reemploy- 
ment, 31 Compt. Gen. 505, Apr. 10, 1952): 

“In view of the dual compensation restric- 
tion in the act of August 29, 1916, as 
amended, a judge of the Municipal Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia who re- 
ceives the retirement salary provided under 
the act of April 1, 1942, may not in addition 
thereto receive the compensation attaching 
to a position or office with the Federal Gov- 
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ernment nor may he waive the retirement 
salary for the purpose of accepting said 
compensation. 

“A judge of the Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, who re- 
ceives the retirement salary provided under 
the act of April 1, 1942, is not prohibited by 
the dual compensation and employment 
statutes from accepting compensation as an 
employee of a State or municipal govern- 
ment or agency having no connection with 
the Federal or District of Columbia Govern- 
ments. 

“In view of the dual compensation restric- 
tion in the act of August 29, 1916, as 
amended, a judge of the Municipal Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia who re- 
ceives the retirement salary provided under 
the act of April 1, 1942, may not in addition 
thereto receive the compensation of a posi- 
tion or office with a territorial government 
such as Alaska, the Virgin Islands, Puerto 
Rico, or Hawaii. 

“A judge of the Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia who re- 
ceives the retirement salary provided under 
the act of April 1, 1942, may accept compen- 
sation as an employee of an international 
agency, such as the United Nations, Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, without violating the dual 
compensation and employment statutes.” 

(Scholarship and pay, 31 Compt. Gen. 670, 
June 19, 1952): “An employee who was 
granted a l-year leave of absence from his 
position to accept a scholarship of limited 
duration, awarded by the Department of 
State and Board of Foreign Scholarships 
pursuant to the act of August 1, 1946, and 
who during the leave of absence received 
payment for a scrap survey conducted for 
his agency while drawing an allowance under 
the scholarship is not to be considered as 
having violated any of the dual employment 
or compensation statutes.” 

(District of Columbia teachers, 33 Compt. 
Gen. 463, Apr. 16, 1954) : “The Dual Compen- 
sation Act of 1916, which prohibits the pay- 
ment of combined salaries to any Govern- 
ment employee at a rate in excess of $2,000 
per annum is applicable to District of Co- 
lumbia schoolteachers, therefore an employee 
who was employed as a District of Columbia 
teacher while on annual leave prior to sepa- 
ration from the Government, and whose 
leave payment and compensation as a teacher 
exceeded the $2,000 per annum rate, is re- 
quired to refund one of the salaries received.” 

(Public Health Service officers, 36 Compt. 
Gen. 243, Sept. 27, 1956): “Members of the 
Commissioned Corps of the Public Health 
Service who are receiving retired pay which 
amounts to $2,500 or more a year are pro- 
hibited by the act of July 31, 1894, 5 U.S.C. 
62, from holding any office or position under 
the Federal Government to which compensa- 
tion attaches, and the exemption relating to 
members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Ma- 
rine Corps, or Coast Guard who are retired 
for physical disability is not applicable to 
Officers in the Public Health Service.” 

(Civilian employees—Dual Compensation— 
Additional part time, intermittent employ- 
ments, 37 Compt. Gen, 64, July 31, 1957): 

“Under the Dual Compensation Act of May 
10, 1916, 5 U.S.C. 58, which prohibits the 
availability of appropriations for payment to 
any person receiving more than one salary 
when the combined amount exceeds $2,000 
per annum, the courts have interpreted the 
word ‘salary’ as not applying to persons em- 
ployed on an intermittent basis, and, there- 
fore, intermittent employments are now held 
to be outside the purview of such prohibition. 

“Part-time employments are subject to the 
Dual Compensation Act of May 10, 1916, 5 
U.S.C. 58, which prohibits the availability of 
appropriations for payment to any person 
receiving more than one salary when the 
combined amount exceeds $2,000 per annum. 
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“The fact that employees are in a leave- 
without-pay status while employed in other 
Federal positions does not exempt them from 
the dual compensation act of May 10, 1916, 
5 U.S.C. 58, which prohibits the availability 
of appropriations for payment to any person 
receiving more than one salary when the 
combined amount exceeds $2,000 per annum. 

“Although employees hired on part-time 
basis may not be appointed to other part-time 
positions when the $2,000 annual salary 
limitation in the dual compensation act of 
May 10, 1916, 5 U.S.C. 8, is exceeded, they 
may serve in intermittent positions; and, 
likewise, employees hired on an intermittent 
basis may serve in other intermittent or 
part-time positions without regard to the 
1916 dual compensation act prohibition. 

“Forest Service employees, who are em- 
ployed on a continuous and/or intermittent 
basis year after year and who work full time 
during the field season and at the end of the 
season remain on rolls in a nonpay status, 
may not during period of full-time employ- 
ment hold a part-time position if the $2,000 
salary limitation in the dual compensation 
act of May 10, 1916, 5 U.S.C. 58, is exceeded, 
but during the period outside of the field 
season they may be considered as in a fur- 
lough status and thus the 1916 dual com- 
pensation prohibition would not be violated 
by the holding of a part-time position. 

“In view of misunderstanding which has 
prevailed over the use of the terms ‘part time’ 
and ‘intermittent’ in connection with the 
dual compensation prohibition in the act of 
May 10, 1916, 5 U.S.C. 58, recovery of com- 
pensation which has been paid in those cases 
which are not held to be in violation of the 
statute will not be required.” 

(Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 
1958—Retroactive increase effect on dual 
compensation limitation, 38 Compt. Gen. 103, 
Aug. 4, 1958): “Where a retroactive salary 
increase payment authorized for classified 
positions under section 17(a) of the Federal 
Employees Salary Increase Act of 1958 would 
cause an employee, who is also in receipt of 
military retired pay, to be indebted to the 
United States by reason of increasing the 
civilian salary and military retired pay be- 
yond the $10,000 dual compensation limita- 
tion in 5 U.S.C. 59(a), the effect would be 
to create an obligation or destroy a vested 
right of the employee by the retrospective 
operation of law contrary to the established 
rule of statutory construction, therefore the 
retroactive provisions of section 17(a) do 
not have to be applied in such a situation.” 

(Civilian employees on military duty—Tar- 

Commissioner—Dual Office Prohibitions, 
38 Compt. Gen. 155, Aug. 26, 1958): “Al- 
though 15 days of a 6-week period of active 
military duty as a reserve officer performed 
by a member of the Tariff Commission who 
holds a Presidential appointment, confirmed 
by the Senate, and who is specifically prohib- 
ited under 19 U.S.C. 1330(c) from engaging 
in any other employment while holding the 
position of commissioner is specifically au- 
thorized under 5 U.S.C. 30r, during the period 
of military duty in excess of 15 days in one 
calendar year, the reserve officer is required 
under 5 U.S.C, 30r(d) to be considered an 
officer of the United States and since as Com- 
missioner he is not on a fixed leave basis his 
status for active duty military pay and al- 
lowances is too doubtful to permit payment; 
however, consideration of the service in ex- 
cess of 15 days as gratuitous service would 
not preclude receipt of compensation payable 
as Tariff Commissioner.” 

(Civilian personnel—Double compensa- 
tion—Foreign post, etc., allowances, 40 
Compt. Gen. 603, Apr. 28, 1961): “In the 
absence of any indication in the legislative 
history of the act of July 25, 1958, that the 
25-percent tropical differential paid under 
section 7 of the act to an employee in the 
Canal Zone, who is also in receipt of mili- 
tary retired pay under 10 U.S.C. 3914, is to 
be regarded as basic compensation for pur- 
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poses other than those specifically mentioned 
in section 9 of the act, the differential 
should not be included as a part of the em- 
ployee’s compensation in the computation of 
the $10,000 limitation on civilian salary and 
retired pay imposed under the dual compen- 
sation restriction in section 212 of the 
Economy Act of 1932, 5 U.S.C. 59a.“ 

(Service credit for civilian retirement, 41 
Compt. Gen. 460, Jan. 16, 1962): “To permit 
a retired member of the uniformed services, 
who qualified for a civil service retirement 
annuity for former Members of Congress on 
the basis of credit for active military service 
and congressional service, to have the mili- 
tary service excluded from the computation 
of the annuity in order to receive a reduced 
annuity and disability retired pay would be 
to give the Member a double benefit based on 
the same military service contrary to section 
401 of the Civil Service Retirement Act, 5 
U.S.C. 2253(b), which precludes a Member 
who is awarded retired pay on account of 
military service from having the military 
service included in estabilshing entitlement 
to the annuity, unless the retired pay is re- 
ceived on account of a service-connected 
disability incurred in combat or caused by 
an instrumentality of war; therefore, the 
Member whose disability does not come with- 
in either of those two categories may not be 
paid disability retired pay.” 

(Waiver, 461 Compt. Gen., Jan. 16, 1962): 
“A retired member of the uniformed services 
who when he applied for a civil service re- 
tirement annuity based on service as a Mem- 
ber of Congress and on active military service 
was entitled to receive disability retired pay 
but who was not eligible for the civilian 
annuity without the credit for military serv- 
ice must be regarded as actually or con- 
structively waiving or relinquishing his right 
to receive retired pay in order to receive the 
larger member annuity. 

(Civil Service Commission, 41 Compt. Gen. 
461, Jan. 16, 1962): “Although the question 
of whether a member of the uniformed 
services entitled to disability retired pay may 
be paid a reduced civil service retirement 
annuity for a Member of Congress based 
only on nonmilitary services when his active 
military service was added to the congres- 
sional service to qualify him for the annuity 
is not a matter for decision by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States since 
what constitutes creditable service for the 
Civil Service Retirement Act is primarily for 
determination by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the question of the Member's entitle- 
ment to retired pay based on military serv- 
ice is for decision by the Comptroller 
General.” 

(Compensation: Double—Holding two of- 
fices—Civilian position and active military 
status, 41 Compt. Gen. 478, Jan. 29, 1962): 

“Although the dual office prohibition in 
the act of July 31, 1894, 5 U.S.C, 62, does not 
preclude a civilian employee from simul- 
taneously holding a commission in the 
Public Health Service Reserve in an inactive 
status, when the employee is on active duty 
as a Public Health Service Reserve officer 
he is holding an office with compensation 
attached within the meaning of the 1894 act 
and, therefore, the act prevents the person 
from legally holding his civilian position 
(even though in a leave-without-pay status) 
while on active duty as a commissioned of- 
ficer in the Public Health Service Reserve. 

“Since the Reserve Corps of the Public 
Health Service is not a component of the 
Armed Forces, a commissioned Public Health 
Service Reserve officer who is also a civilian 
employee is not entitled to leave of absence 
for military duty or to the dual office ex- 
emption provided for members of reserve 
components and National Guardsmen by sec- 
tion 29 of the act of August 10, 1956, 5 U.S.C. 
30r; therefore, when the employee serves on 
active duty with pay as a commissioned of- 
ficer in the Reserve Corps of the Public 
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Health Service he vacates his civilian position 
and upon return to an inactive Reserve 
status he must be reappointed to the civilian 
position, there being no authority to retain 
him in the civilian position in a leave-with- 
out-pay status, or to permit him to waive 
compensation of the civilian position. 

“The term ‘other duty’ in section 501(b) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, 37 U.S.C. 301 (b), authorizing addi- 
tional training or other duty, without pay, 
for members of Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces, including the Reserve Corps 
of the Public Health Service, is interpreted 
as including ‘active duty’; therefore, an em- 
ployee who serves on active duty as a com- 
missioned officer in the Reserve Corps of the 
Public Health Service, without pay, does not 
hold another office to which compensation is 
attached within the meaning of the dual 
office prohibition in the act of July 31, 1894, 
5 U.S.C. 62, and is not in receipt of more 
than one salary within the double compen- 
sation restriction in the act of May 10, 1916, 
5 U.S.C, 58. 

“The detail of a civilian employee to the 
Public Health Service for a brief period (2 
weeks), either on a reimbursable or nonre- 
imbursable basis, for such duties as the Pub- 
lic Health Service may specify would not be 
legally objectionable so long as the employee 
performs the duties on the same basis that 
duties would ordinarily be performed by any 
civilian employee detailed from one depart- 
ment or agency to another under section 601 
of the Economy Act of June 30, 1932, 31 
U.S.C. 686; however, if the employee were to 
be ‘detailed’ to the Public Health Service to 
perform duties in his status as a commis- 
sioned officer of the Reserve Corps of the 
Public Health Service, he would be regarded 
as a Reserve officer in an active duty status 
and could not be considered to be on detail 
from his civilian position.” 


2. Armed Forces personnel 


(Navy officer retired for disability in line of 
duty, 3 Compt. Gen. p. 1009, June 28, 1924): 
“Navy officer retired for incapacity incurred 
in line of duty may be employed in a civil 
position, not in the Diplomatic or Consular 
Service, irrespective of the salary thereof, 
and at the same time received his retired pay 
from the Navy.” 

(Army enlisted man on active duty, 5 
Compt. 408, Dec. 5, 1925): “Where a retired 
enlisted man of the Army is detailed to ac- 
tive duty pursuant to law and is in receipt 
of active duty pay he may not, at the same 
time, be paid from Federal funds the pay and 
allowances of any other military office.” 

(Naval officer on active duty, 5 Compt. 
Gen. 548, Jan. 29, 1926): “A retired officer 
of the Navy on active duty, whose salary is 
in excess of $2,500 per annum is prohibited 
by the act of July 31, 1894, 28 Stat. 205, 
from holding another position to which com- 
pensation is attached.” 

(National Guard enlisted men—caretakers, 
6 Compt. Gen. 683, Apr. 20, 1927): “The 
employment of enlisted men of the National 
Guard in the dual capacity of caretakers of 
material, animals, and equipment of the Na- 
tional Guard and caretakers of target ranges, 
and the payment of compensation for both 
employments, are in violation of the provi- 
sions of section 1765, Revised Statutes.” 

(Emergency officers—Panama Canal, 9 
Compt. Gen. 221, Nov. 23, 1929): 

“A retired emergency officer who is entitled 
to retired pay under the act of May 24, 1928, 
45 Stat. 735, is not a person ‘in military or 
naval service of the United States’ within 
the meaning of section 4 of the Panama 
Canal Act of August 24, 1912, 37 Stat. 561. 

“The act of May 24, 1928, 45 Stat. 735, is 
a part of the provisions made for disabled 
veterans of the World War, and in the con- 
struction of statutes imposing disabilities 
on persons in the military or naval service 
with respect to employment in the Federal 
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civil service the act of May 24, 1928, should 
have a construction in keeping with its pur- 


(Army officer—Bureau of the Census, 10 
Compt. Gen. 85, Aug. 23, 1930): “The em- 
ployment under the Census Bureau of a re- 
tired officer of the Army, who was retired at 
his own request after 30 years’ service, is in 
direct contravention of the act of July 31, 
1894, 28 Stat. 205, as amended by the act of 
May 31, 1924, 43 Stat. 245, and is unauthor- 
ized.” 

(Army officer—Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 36 Atty. Gen. 388, Mar. 4 
1930): “A retired Army officer, who has the 
qualifications of citizenship and residence 
specified in section 2 of the Act of June 11, 
1878 (20 Stat. 103), is eligible for appoint- 
ment of the office of Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia.” 

(Military personnel—National Recovery 
Administration, 13 Compt. Gen. 60, Aug. 30, 
1933) : 

“The National Recovery Administration 
may employ retired enlisted personnel, who 
have been retired on enlisted service only, 
and fix their rates of compensation for such 
civilian service on the same basis as that for 
any other officer or employee without restric- 
tion other than the value of the services and 
such employees would be entitled to continue 
to receive their retired pay. 

“The National Recovery Administration 
may employ retired commissioned and war- 
rant officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, and Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, who were retired for injuries incurred 
in battle or for injuries or incapacity in- 
curred in line of duty, but with the excep- 
tion of those retired for disability incurred 
in combat with an enemy of the United 
States whose rate of compensation for civil- 
ian service may be fixed without regard to 
the restrictions of the dual compensation 
status, the rate of compensation paid for 
such civilian service, when combined with 
the rate of retired pay received, may not 
exceed $3,000 per annum. 

“The National Recovery Administration 
may employ retired commissioned and war- 
rant officers who were retired for causes other 
than disability, that is 30 years’ service 
or for age, only if the rate of retired pay 
and the rate of compensation fixed for the 
civilian office or position are each less than 
$2,500 per annum, but under section 212 of 
the Economy Act the officer or employee in 
such case could actually receive a combined 
rate of retired pay and civilian compensa- 
tion not in excess of $3,000 per annum. 

“The National Recovery Administration 
may not employ retired commissioned and 
warrant officers who were retired for causes 
other than disability incurred in line of duty 
if the rate of either the retired pay or the 
compensation fixed for the civilian position 
is $2,500 per annum or more.” 

(Army and Navy officers (for age) holding 
temporary positions, 14 Compt. Gen. 68, July 
25, 1934): “An officer of the Army, retired 
after 30 years’ service, or an officer of the 
Navy, retired after 40 years’ service, is not 
prohibited by the act of July 31, 1894, 28 
Stat. 205, as amended, from holding a tem- 

porary Federal office or position under ap- 
pointment by the President or the head of 
a department, notwithstanding his retired 
pay is at a rate in excess of $2,500 per an- 
num, and if both the retired pay and civilian 
compensation exceed the rate of $3,000 per 
annum, he may elect, under the terms of sec- 
tion 212 of the Economy Act, for the period 
of temporary civilian employment, between 
his retired pay and the compensation fixed 
for the temporary civilian office or posi- 
tion.” 

(Naval officer (for age) Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 14 
Compt. Gen. 179, Aug. 29, 1934): “Pursuant 
to the act of July 31, 1894, 28 Stat. 205, the 
appointment of a retired naval officer, re- 
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tired for length of service, whose retired pay 
is in excess of $2,500 per annum, to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Deputy Commissioner, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, a permanent 
fulltime position, was void ad initio, and pay- 
ment of compensation in the civilian posi- 
tion is not authorized. [Affirmed, 14 Compt. 
Gen. 289, Oct. 6, 19341.” 

(Chief boatswain, Navy, 14 Compt. Gen. 
842, May 22, 1935): “A retired chief boat- 
swain of the Navy employed in a ciyilian 
Office or position whose retired pay is based 
on longevity, including wartime commis- 
sioned service subsequent to retirement, is 
receiving pay ‘for or on account of services 
as a commissioned officer,’ within the mean- 
ing of section 212 of the Economy Act of 
June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 406), which limits 
his combined rate of retired and civil pay to 
$3,000 per annum. 

(Navy nurses, 15 Comp. Gen. 74, July 24, 
1935): “A retired nurse of the Navy retired 
for disability is within the inhibition of 
section 6 of the act of May 10, 1916, as 
amended by the act of August 29, 1916, 39 
Stat. 582, being neither a retired officer nor 
a retired enlisted man within the express 
exception to that statute, and accordingly 
may not be employed in a civilian position 
with a salary rate which, together with the 
annual rate of retired pay, would exceed 
$2,000 per annum.” 

(Naval Officer, “in line of duty,” 39 Atty. 
Gen, 94, Aug. 17, 1937): “A naval officer re- 
tired on account of incapacity incurred in 
line of duty may be appointed Director of 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navi- 
gation without affecting his right, subject to 
the limitations in United States Code, title 5, 
section 59(a), to receive retired pay.” 

(Officers’ Reserve Corps, 39 Atty. Gen. 197, 
Oct. 26, 1938): 

“Section 1222 R.S. does not prohibit ap- 
pointment of an Army officer on the active 
list to a civilian office, but acceptance of 
such office vacates his commission in the 
Army. 

“The section is inapplicable, under cir- 
cumstances stated, to an officer of the Re- 
serve Corps on leave of absence without pay 
from active duty with the Army. 

“Section 2, act of July 31, 1894, prohibiting 
the holding of more than one office, is in- 
applicable where the annual compensation 
attached to each office amounts to less than 
$2,500.” 

(Army warrant officer, reclassification of 
position, 23 Compt. Gen. 445, Dec. 16, 1943) : 

“The reclassification of à position, which is 
finally consummated, from grade CAF-6, 
$2,300 per annum, to grade CAF-7, $2,600 per 
annum, may not be regarded as void merely 
because the incumbent a retired Army war- 
rant officer, is prohibited by the dual com- 
pensation statute of July 31, 1894, as 
amended, from receiving salary in a civilian 
position at the rate of $2,500 or more per 
annum, and, therefore, the said retired war- 
rant officer may not be deemed to have con- 
tinued in grade CAF-6 after the reclassifica- 
tion but, rather, he is required to refund the 
entire amount of salary paid in grade CAF-7 
at the rate of $2,600 per annum (21 Compt. 
Gen. 38, distinguished). 

“A retired Army warrant officer who has 
been appointed to a civilian position and has 
received the salary thereof at a rate in ex- 
cess of $2,500 per annum, in contravention 
of the dual compensation statute of July 31, 
1894, as amended, may not elect to retain the 
salary of the civillan position and refund his 
retired pay for the period involved, but, 
rather, the civilian salary paid must be re- 
funded, 

“The words ‘salary or annual compensa- 
tion’ as used in the dual compensation 
statute of July 31, 1894, as amended, which 
provides that ‘no person who holds an office 
the salary or annual compensation attached 
to which amounts to the sum of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars shall be appointed 
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to or hold any other office * * refer to 
basic compensation of $2,500 per annum, 
which is exclusive of overtime compensation 
authorized to be paid under the War Over- 
time Pay Act of 1943.” 

(Coast Guard officer—Merchant seaman, 
24 Compt. Gen. 344, Nov. 3, 1944): “In 
view of the provisions of section 1(a) of the 
act of March 24, 1943, excluding seamen em- 
ployed on vessels owned or operated by the 
War Shipping Administration for the opera- 
tion of certain statutes applicable to Federal 
employees generally, thus indicating a leg- 
islative purpose to preserve the private-em- 
ployee status of such seamen, a retired 
Coast Guard officer so employed is not to be 
regarded as within the limitation of section 
212 of the act of June 30, 1932, respecting 
the concurrent payment of retired pay and 
civilian compensation in an office or posi- 
tion under the U.S. Government.” 

(Marine Corps officer—U.S. minister, 24 
Compt. Gen. 467, Dec. 20, 1944): “Irrespec- 
tive of the fact that a retired Marine Corps 
officer may be receiving retired pay ‘for dis- 
ability incurred in combat with an enemy’ 
and, hence, is within the exception to the 
dual compensation restrictions of section 
212 of the act of June 30, 1932, as amended, 
such retired pay is ‘salary’ within the mean- 
ing of the prohibition in the Department 
of State Appropriation Act, 1945, against 
the receipt by ambassadors and ministers of 
any other salary from the United States, so 
as to preclude the officer from receiving re- 
tired pay while receiving the salary of a 
U.S. minister.” 

(Fleet Reserve members, retired enlisted 
men and warrant officers, 25 Compt. Gen. 
521, Jan. 11, 1946): 

“In view of the provisions of section 4 of 
the Naval Reserve Act of 1938, permitting 
enlisted men transferred to the Fleet Re- 
serve to receive the compensation attached 
to civillan employment in addition to pay 
and allowances accruing under said act, the 
dual compensation ions of section 212 
of the act of June 30, 1932, have no applica- 
tion to prevent such reservists from being 
paid the retainer pay authorized by said 
1938 act in addition to civilian compensa- 
tion, regardless of the civilian salary rate 
or whether retainer pay be regarded as ‘re- 
tired pay’ under said section 212 or whether 
commissioned service was included in com- 
puting retainer pay or in determining eligi- 
bility for transfer to the Reserve. 

“A retired enlisted man of the Navy receiv- 
ing retired pay on the basis of his enlisted 
grade is not to be considered as receiving re- 
tired pay ‘for or on account of services as a 
commissioned officer’ within the meaning of 
the dual compensation provirions of section 
212 of the act of June 30, 1932, solely because 
service as a commissioned officer or commis- 
sioned warrant officer is included in the 
computation of his length of service for 
longevity pay and retirement purposes as an 
enlisted man, irrespective of whether such 
commissioned service was before or after re- 
tirement (12 Compt. Gen. 37; 21 id. 72, dis- 
tinguished). 

“Since retired enlisted men are expressly 
exempt from the restrictions of the dual 
compensation and employment statutes (act 
of May 10, 1916, as amended; act of July 31, 
1894, as amended; and section 212 of the 
act of June 30, 1932—later section being 
applicable only to retired pay ‘for or on 
account of services as a commissioned of- 
ficer’), retire enlisted men of the Navy 
who are in receipt of the retired pay of 
their enlisted grades may receive the com- 
pensation attached to civilian employment 
and continue to receive their retired pay. 

“Since a retired warrant officer may not 
be regarded as receiving retired pay ‘for or 
on account of services as a commissioned 
officer’ within the meaning of the dual com- 
pensation provisions of section 212 of the act 
of June 30, 1932, such an officer mar be 
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employed in a civilian position and accept 
the compensation attached thereto while in 
receipt of his retired pay, provided the re- 
tired pay and such compensation each is 
less than the $2,500, per annum maximum 
contained in the dual employment statute 
of July 31, 1894, as amended.” 

(Army officers—Army emergency relief, 26 
Compt. Gen. 192, Sept. 16, 1946): “The Army 
emergency relief, a charitable and benevolent 
corporation organized for the benefit of per- 
sonnel of the Army of the United States, 
which, hile directed by War Department of- 
ficials by virtue of their office and admin- 
istered, for the most part, by Government 
personnel, conducts its lawful functions 
without interference or assistance by the 
Government, is not an agency of the Gov- 
ernment, and, therefore, a retired Army of- 
ficer may be employed by the Army emer- 
gency relief without regard to the dual 
compensation limitation of section 212 of the 
act of June 30, 1932, as amended, or the dual 
employment restriction of section 2 of the 
act of July 31, 1894, as amended.” 

(Navy enlisted personnel advanced on re- 
tired listed commissioned rank, 26 Compt. 
Gen. 271, Oct. 28, 1946) : 

“A retired Navy enlisted man who, as pro- 
vided by section 10 of the act of July 24, 
1941, as amended, is returned to inactive 
status with the commissioned rank held un- 
der a temporary promotion while on active 
duty after retirement does not hold the 
‘office’ of a retired officer but, rather, con- 
tinues to hold the ‘office’ of an enlisted man 
on the retired list and, therefore, remains 
within the exception of retired enlisted men 
from the prohibition in the act of July 31, 
1894, as amended, against the appointment 
to, or the holding of, more than one office. 

“Retired Navy enlisted men who, as pro- 
vided by section 10 of the act of July 24, 
1941, as amended, are returned to inactive 
status with retired pay computed on the 
pay of the temporary commissioned rank 
held while on active duty after retirement 
are to be regarded as in receipt of retired 
pay ‘for or on account of’ commissioned serv- 
ice within the meaning of section 212 of 
the act of June 30, 1932, as amended, so as 
to be subject to the restriction therein on 
the combined rate of civilian compensation 
and retired pay which may be received. 

“Navy enlisted men placed on the retired 
list pursuant to section 8(a) of the act of 
July 24, 1941, or retired enlisted men ad- 
vanced thereon pursuant to section 8(b) of 
said act, with retired pay computed on the 
pay of the temporary active-duty commis- 
sioned rank held at the time of incurrence 
of physical disability, are to be regarded as 
in receipt of retired pay ‘for or on account of’ 
commissioned service within the meaning of 
section 212 of the act of June 30, 1932, as 
amended, so as to be subject to the restric- 
tion therein on the combined rate of civilian 
compensation and retired pay which may be 
received. 

“Enlisted men or retired enlisted men of 
the Navy who, pursuant to sections 8(a) or 
8(b), or section 10, as amended, of the act of 
July 24, 1941, become entitled to retired pay 
computed on the pay of their temporary 
active-duty commissioned rank may not 
waive computation on such basis and elect 
to receive retired pay based on enlisted rat- 
ings, 50 as to render themselves exempt from 
the limitation of section 212 of the act of 
June 30, 1932, as amended, on the combined 
rate of civilian compensation and retired 
pay ‘for or on account of’ commissioned 
service which may be received. Statements 
to the contrary in prior decisions no longer 
will be followed. 

“The restriction of section 212 of the act 
of June 30, 1932, as amended, against the 
receipt by retired military, etc., personnel of 
retired pay at a rate which, when combined 
with the ‘annual rate of compensation’ from 
a civilian position, equals or exceeds $3,000 
per annum, has reference to basic civilian 
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compensation, and, therefore, the salary dif- 
ferential payable in certain cases of civilian 
employment outside the continental United 
States, being a part of basic compensation, is 
for inclusion in applying such restriction. 

“The monetary allowance for quarters, etc., 
prescribed for certain civilian employees on 
duty in foreign countries is not a part of 
basic compensation to be included in apply- 
ing the restriction of section 212 of the act 
of June 30, 1932, as amended, against the 
receipt by retired military, etc., personnel of 
retired pay at a rate which, when combined 
with the ‘annual rate of compensation’ from 
a civilian position equals or exceeds $3,000 
per annum. 

“In the case of a retired Navy enlisted man, 
employed in a civilian position when recalled 
to active duty, who, after return to inactive 
status, becomes entitled under the act of 
July 24, 1941, as amended, to retired pay 
computed on the pay of his temporary ac- 
tive-duty commissioned rank, application of 
the restriction of section 212 of the act of 
June 30, 1932, as amended, as to concurrent 
receipt of civilian compensation and retired 
pay on account of commissioned service does 
not, constitute an abridgement of his reem- 
ployment rights under the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended—such 
restriction being operative in respect of re- 
tired pay only.” 

(Reserve officers, 28 Comp. Gen. 361, Dec. 
17, 1948): 

“The payment of retired pay under title 
III of the Army and Air Force Vitalization 
and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 to 
Reserve officers on inactive duty, who also 
occupy Federal civilian positions the com- 
pensation attached to which equals or ex- 
ceeds $2,500 per annum, need not be re- 
garded as in contravention of the dual 
employment restriction in the act of July 31, 
1894, as amended. 

“Commissioned Reserve officers retired un- 
der title III of the Army and Air Force Vitali- 
zation and Retirement Equalization Act of 
1948, with retired pay computed on the basis 
of their highest grades, and who also hold 
civilian positions with the Federal Govern- 
ment, are to be regarded as receiving retired 
pay ‘for or on account of services as a com- 
missioned officer’ within the meaning of sec- 
tion 212 of the Economy Act of June 30, 1932, 
as amended, so as to be prohibited from re- 
ceiving combined retired pay and civilian 
compensation in excess of $3,000 per annum. 

“A person in receipt of an annuity under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of 1930, as 
amended, on account of Federal civilian serv- 
ice, and who is entitled to be paid retired 
pay under title IIT of the Army and Air Force 
Vitalization and Retirement Equalization Act 
of 1948 for military Reserve service, concur- 
rently may receive retired pay under the 1948 
act and annuities under the 1930 act as 
amended.” 

(Nurses, Armed Forces, 29 Comp. Gen. 80, 
Aug. 17, 1949): 

“Retired members of the Navy Nurse Corps 
who were placed on the retired list prior to 
April 16, 1947, the effective date of the Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947, which granted com- 
missioned officer status to members of the 
Navy Nurse Corps, do not receive retired pay 
for or on account of commissioned service 
within the purview of section 212 of the act 
of June 30, 1932, as amended, so as to be 
subject thereunder to the prohibition against 
the concurrent receipt of civilian compensa- 
tion and retired pay at a combined rate in 
excess of $3,000 per annum. 

“A member of the Navy Nurse Corps re- 
tired under the act of December 3, 1945, with- 
out having acquired a commissioned status, 
and who is receiving retired pay concurrently 
with civilian compensation in a combined 
amount in excess of $2,000 per annum—being 
neither an officer nor an enlisted man—is to 
be regarded as receiving a ‘salary’ in her re- 
tired status within the meaning of the dual 
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compensation statute of May 10, 1916, as 
amended, and, therefore such person should 
be required to refund the salary which she 
has not elected to retain.” 

(Fleet admiral, Navy—member of Presiden- 
tial Commission, 30 Compt. Gen. 371, Mar. 
7, 1951): “The receipt of compensation as a 
member of the President’s Commission on 
Internal Security and Individual Rights con- 
currently with active duty pay as Fleet Admi- 
ral of the Navy would be in contravention of 
the act of May 10, 1916, as amended, pro- 
hibiting payments from appropriated funds 
to any person receiving more than one salary 
when the combined amount of the salaries 
exceeds the sum of $2,000 per annum.” 

(Commissioned officers—Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, 31 Compt. Gen. 27, Aug. 8, 1951): 
“The 5-year period in section 2 of the act of 
August 10, 1946, during which the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized to 
employ retired commissioned or warrant offi- 
cers without loss of their retirement rights is 
a limitation on the authority to appoint such 
officers rather than a limitation on the length 
of their employment, so that retired officers 
employed pursuant to said act may be con- 
tinued on the rolls of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration indefinitely so long as their services 
are needed, without loss of retirement rights.” 

(Navy enlisted man advanced on retired 
list, 31 Compt. Gen. 619, May 29, 1952): “A 
retired enlisted man of the Navy who is ad- 
vanced on the retired list, retroactively to 
the date of his retirement, to commissioned 
rank pursuant to the provisions of the act 
of July 24, 1941, as amended, would not be 
subject to the restrictions of section 212 of 
the act of June 30, 1932, as amended, pro- 
hibiting receipt of civilian compensation and 
retired pay in excess of a combined rate of 
$3,000 prior to the date of the order retro- 
actively advancing him on the retired list.” 

(Compensation—Double—Temporary mail 
clerk, 35 Compt. Gen, 75, Aug. 5, 1955): “A 
retired commissioned warrant officer who is 
employed as a temporary substitute mail 
clerk in the absence of the regular mail clerk 
and classified substitutes, at an hourly rate 
which would aggregate in excess of $3,000 a 
year had he been employed full time, is not 
the incumbent of the position except on the 
days when he actually worked, and on those 
days he is not entitled to receive retired pay 
which when combined with the civilian com- 
pensation for that day would be in excess of 
the $3,000 per annum dual compensation 
limitation in section 212 of the Economy 
Act of 1932.“ 

(Compensation—Double—Consultants em- 
ployed under Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
35 Compt. Gen. 308, Nov. 29, 1955): “A re- 
tired Army officer who was appointed as a 
consultant at $40 a day with a regular 40- 
hour, 5-day weekly tour of duty under sec- 
tion 104(e) of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948 as continued by section 7(c) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1952 may be regard- 
ed as holding an appointment as a tempo- 
rary consultant under section 530(a) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 within the dual 
employment and compensation exemptions 
in section 532(a) and consequently such 
civilian employment does not preclude the 
concurrent receipt of retired pay and civilian 
compensation from August 26, 1954, the ef- 
fective date of the act; however, the 1954 act 
does not have any retroactive effect so as to 
authorize concurrent retired and civilian 
service pay prior thereto.” 

(Reserve officers, 35 Compt. Gen. 497, Mar. 
2, 1956): “Federal civilian officers and em- 
ployees who have been or may be granted 
retired pay under title TH of the Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equal- 
ization Act of 1948 and who, prior to January 
1, 1953, were members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps or National Guard or who, after that 
date, were members of any of the Reserve 
components, during the period covered by 
the payment, may receive retroactive and 
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prospective military retired pay in addition 
to civilian compensation in accordance with 
the precedent in Tanner v. United States, 
129 C. Cls. 792, which excluded such reserv- 
ists from the dual compensation statutes.” 

(Compensation—Double—Termination of 
Reserve Corps status, 35 Compt. Gen. 504, 
Mar. 7, 1956): “The transfer of a member 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps to the Honorary 
Reserve in 1948, and to the Army of the 
United States Retired List on September 1, 
1951, pursuant to title III of the Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948, did not affect or 
extend the member's Reserve Corps appoint- 
ment which was made in 1946 and which 
was terminated by operation of law not later 
than April 1, 1953, and therefore, retired pay 
in addition to civilian compensation may be 
paid only for the period from September 1, 
1951, to April 1, 1953.“ 

(ROTC—Leave—Double compensation, 35 
Compt. Gen. 531, Mar. 29, 1956): “A Federal 
employee who is a member of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps is not a member of 
a reserve component of the armed services 
to be entitled to military leave to attend a 
summer training camp, nor is he within the 
military service exception in the dual com- 
pensation statutes, 5 U.S.C. 59, and, there- 
fore, the granting of annual leave to an em- 
ployee while he is receiving ROTC military 
pay and allowances, which are paid from 
appropriated funds, would contravene the 
dual compensation statutes.” 

(Fleet Reserve—Dual employment prohi- 
bition, 35 Compt. Gen. 657, May 22, 1956): 
“Members of the Fleet Reserve and the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve who had per- 
manent enlisted status but who have been 
placed on the retired list on the basis of 
service in a temporary commissioned grade 

t to section 2(a) of the act of 
August 9, 1955, and members placed on the 
Navy retired list in officer status pursuant to 
section 6 of the act of February 21, 1946, 
are no longer in an enlisted status within 
the exemption in the dual-employment stat- 
ute of 1894 (5 United States Code 61) and 
are, therefore, subject to its prohibitory pro- 
visions.” 

(Compensation—Double—Agricultural co- 
operative employees—36 Compt. Gen. 84, 
Aug. 6, 1956) : 

“A retired Naval Reserve officer who is ap- 
pointed by the Department of Agriculture 
to a civilian (cooperative) position in the 
Extension Service at a State university, 
where he performs Federal functions and is 
supervised by a Federal official, holds a civil- 
ian office or position under the U.S. Gov- 
ernment within the meaning of the dual 
compensation limitations in section 212 of 
the Economy Act of June 30, 1932, 5 United 
States Code 59a, even through his civilian 
salary is paid from State or non-Federal 
funds. 

“The decision that Department of Agri- 
culture cooperative employees (paid by 
States) hold positions under the U.S. Gov- 
ernment within the meaning of the dual 
compensation limitations of section 212 of 
the Economy Act of June 30, 1932, 5 United 
States Code 59a, is tantamount to a changed 
construction of the law and, therefore, will 
not be given retroactive application.” 

(Retired Public Health Service officers— 
Eligibility for civil service positions, 36 
Compt. Gen. 242, Sept. 27, 1956): “Mem- 
bers of the Commissioned Corps of the Public 
Health Service who are receiving retired pay 
which amounts to $2,500 or more a year are 
prohibited by the act of July 31, 1894, 5 
U.S.C. 62, from holding any office or position 
under the Federal Government to which com- 
pensation attaches, and the exemption re- 
lating to members of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard who are 
retired for physical disability is not ap- 
plicable to officers in the Public Health 
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(Enlisted members of Fleet Reserve retro- 
actively retired in commissioned grades— 
Dual compensation refunds, 36 Compt. Gen. 
288, Oct. 9, 1956): “Retired enlisted members 
of the Fleet Reserve and the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve who were held to have been re- 
tired in temporary commissioned grades 
retroactively effective to September 1, 1955, 
pursuant to section 2(a) of the act of August 
9, 1955, 34 U.S.C. 410(a), and, therefore, if 
holding a position in the Federal Govern- 
ment, subject to the dual office prohibition 
in the act of July 31, 1894, 5 U.S.C. 62, are not 
required to make any dual compensation re- 
funds under 5 U.S.C. 59(a), for periods prior 
to May 23, 1956, the date of decision of the 
Comptroller General, 35 Comp. Gen. 657, or 
the date of action effecting the appointment 
to commissioned grade on the retired list, 
whichever is later.” 

(Retired officers holding nonappropriated 
fund activity positions—Dual office and dual 
compensation prohibitions, 36 Compt. Gen. 
309, Oct. 11, 1956): “Although retired of- 
ficers of the Armed Forces who are employed 
by nonappropriated fund activities, such as 
post exchanges, officers’ mess, and employee's 
cooperative associations, do not hold any 
‘office’ within the meaning of the dual office 
holding prohibition in the act of July 31, 
1894, 5 U.S.C. 62, they do hold an office or 
position under the Federal Government as 
the term is used in the dual compensation 
prohibition of the Economy Act of 1932, 5 
U.S.C. 59(a) which precludes the receipt of 
retired pay and civilian compensation in ex- 
cess of the maximum fixed therein.” 

(Contracting with the Government—En- 
listed member receiving retired pay as an 
officer, 36 Compt. Gen. 315, Oct. 12, 1956): 
“A member of the Navy who is retired under 
laws relating to enlisted men but who re- 
ceives retired pay as an officer by reason 
of a temporary officer appointment under 
title III of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 
is not an officer within the purview of 34 
U.S. Code 883 or 5 U.S. Code 59c, which pre- 
cludes a retired officer from receiving retired 
pay when he accepts employment in private 
industry to sell or negotiate for the sale of 
his employer’s products to one or more of 
the military services.” 

(Compensation—Double—Canal Zone gov- 
ernment—Retired enlisted member advanced 
to commissioned rank, 36 Compt. Gen. 503, 
Jan. 11, 1957): 

“A retired enlisted man of the Regular Air 
Force who has been advanced on the retired 
list to commissioned rank, and who holds a 
civilian position with the Canal Zone gov- 
ernment, is a person in the military service 
under the dual compensation provisions of 
section 82(a) of title 2 of the Canal Zone 
Code and comes within the purview of the 
salary deduction exemption in section 82(a) 
(1) of the Canal Zone Code applicable to 
enlisted members. 

“A Canal Zone government employee who 
is also a commissioned officer not on active 
duty in the Air Force Reserve is not con- 
sidered to be in the military service within 
the purview of the dual compensation provi- 
sions of the Canal Zone Code. 

“A retired enlisted man of the Regular Air 
Force who has been advanced on the retired 
list to commissioned rank, and who holds a 
civilian position with the Canal Zone gov- 
ernment comes within the purview of the 
dual compensation exemption in the Canal 
Zone Code and is not subject to the dual 
compensation restrictions in the Economy 
Act of 1932, 5 U.S. Code 59a, and, therefore, 
the employee may receive retired pay and 
civilian compensation.” 

(Dual compensation—Concurrent military 
retired and civilian service pay, 36 Compt. 
Gen. 689, Apr. 4, 1957): “A retired military 
officer, who is employed as a consultant on 
a ‘when actually employed’ basis under a 
civilian employment contract, which limits 
the hours or days of employment so that the 
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total amount of retired pay plus civilian com- 
pensation which possibly could be paid dur- 
ing the year does not exceed the prescribed 
statutory limitation of $10,000 a year, 5 U.S.C. 
59a(b), is not subject to the dual compensa- 
tion limitation, even though the civilian 
compensation computed on a full-time yearly 
basis would exceed the maximum limitation.” 

(Retired—Employed as consultants, 36 
Compt. Gen. 723, Apr. 18, 1957): “A retired 
Naval officer who is employed as a temporary 
consultant on a full-time 5-day-week basis 
is not considered in a nonpay status on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays so as to be entitled to 
receive retired pay; however, in the absence 
of a provision in the civilian employment 
contract authorizing compensation for holi- 
days on which no work is performed, the 
officer is considered in a nonpay status on 
holiday nonworkdays, falling within the 
workweek, Monday through Friday, and is 
entitled to receive retired pay.” 

(Retired military personnel holding civil- 
ian positions—Dual compensation—Waiver 
of retired pay for veterans’ benefits, 36 
Compt. Gen. 799, June 6, 1957): “A retired 
commissioned officer who executes a waiver 
of retired pay pursuant to 38 U.S.C. 504 in 
order to receive veterans disability compen- 
sation, which is not considered retired pay, 
has in effect reduced the legally authorized 
retired pay by the amount of the veterans’ 
compensation, and, therefore, an amount for- 
merly withheld from retired pay to prevent 
combined retired pay and compensation from 
a civilian position from exceeding the $10,000 
double compensation limitation, 5 U.S.C. 59a, 
may be paid to the officer from the effective 
date of the waiver so long as the combined 
retired pay and civilian compensation do not 
exceed $10,000.” 

(Retired Navy officer employed as wharf- 
builder—Dual employment, 36 Compt. Gen. 
803, June 7, 1957): 

“A Navy officer who is retired for length 
of service under 34 U.S.C. 410b and who is 
employed by the Navy Department as a 
wharfbuilder with compensation fixed on an 
hourly basis holds two offices within the 
meaning of the prohibition in 5 U.S.C. 62, 
and, inasmuch as the retired pay and civil- 
ian compensation exceed the $2,500 a year 
limitation, the salary received from the ci- 
vilian employment must be refunded. 

“An individual with permanent enlisted 
status in the Navy who is retired as an offi- 
cer under 34 U.S.C. 410b and who by reason 
of civilian employment is determined to 
have held two offices contrary to the prohi- 
bition in 5 U.S.C. 62 is required to refund 
the net amount of the civilian compensation 
received after May 22, 1956, the date of deci- 
sion of the Comptroller General (35 Comp. 
Gen. 657) in which it was held that enlisted 
men retired in officer status were subject to 
the dual officer prohibition.” 

(Retired reservists—Compensation—Dou- 
ble, 36 Compt. Gen. 808, June 11, 1957): 
“Federal civilian officers and employees who 
have been or may be granted retired pay 
and who, prior to January 1, 1953, were 
members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps or 
National Guard or who, after that date, were 
members of any of the Reserve components, 
during the period covered by the payment, 
may receive retroactive and prospective 
military retired pay in addition to civilian 
compensation in accordance with the prec- 
edent in Tanner v. United States, 129 C. 
Cis. 792, which excluded such reservists from 
the dual compensation statutes. 35 Compt. 
Gen. 497, modified.” 

(Dual employment—Retired Regular 
Army officers appointed as Reserve officer, 
37 Compt. Gen. 39, July 22, 1957): “A re- 
tired Regular Army officer who is appointed 
as a Reserve officer in an assigned status is 
regarded as holding two offices within the 
meaning of the dual office prohibition in 
section 2 of the act of July 31, 1894, 5 
U.S.C. 62, and the exemption in 5 U.S.C. 
30r, refers only to Federal civillan employ- 
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ment of a reservist and is not applicable to 
a dual military status.” 

(Arkansas National Guard—Dual employ- 
meént—Leave status, 37 Compt. Gen. 255, 
Oct. 17, 1957): 

“The military service obligation of Federal 
employees who are ordered into the active 
military service of the United States pursu- 
ant to Executive Order No. 10730, which fed- 
eralized the Arkansas National Guard, is not 
only incompatible with the civilian employ- 
ment status but is paramount to the civilian 
service so that the employees do not have a 
right to elect to receive compensation of the 
civilian position during the period of mili- 
tary duty. 

“Although Federal civilian employees who 
are ordered into the active military service 
of the United States pursuant to Executive 
Order No, 10730, which federalized the Ar- 
kansas National Guard, may be carried in a 
military leave status for 15 calendar days, 
provided the military leave has not been used 
previously during the current calendar year, 
and in an annual leave status to the extent 
of their accrued annual leave during the pe- 
riod of their active military service, they may 
not be carried in a leave-without-pay status 
but must be placed on military furlough or 
separated, at the option of the agency, in ac- 
cordance with instructions in chapters L-1-—7 
and R-6-4 of the Federal Personnel Manual.” 

(Double compensation—Reserve member- 
ship—Coast Guard, 37 Compt. Gen. 297, 
Nov. 4, 1957) : “A member of the Coast Guard 
Reserve who is placed on the retired list and 
who, subsequent to the expiration of a 3- 
year appointment, accepts a civilian position 
does not continue to be a member of the 
Coast Guard Reserve after expiration of the 
period of military service to be regarded as a 
de jure member of a reserve component ex- 
empt from the dual compensation restric- 
tions in 6 U.S.C. 59a.” 

(Double compensation—Commissioned 
warrant officers—Tato decision, 37 Compt. 
Gen. 691, Mar. 7, 1958): “In view of the hold- 
ing in Tato y. United States, 136 C. Cls. 651, 
and Atkins, et al. v. United States, C. Cls. No. 
473-56, decided January 15, 1958, that a com- 
missioned warrant officer is not a ‘commis- 
sioned officer’ within the meaning of that 
term as used in the dual compensation limi- 
tation in section 212 of the Economy Act of 
1932, 5 U.S.C. 59a, proper payments of re- 
tired pay which may be made administra- 
tively on the basis of the Tato and Atkins 
decisions to retired commissioned warrant 
officers holding civilian positions will not be 
questioned by the accounting officers and 
claims submitted to the General Accounting 
Office will be settled on the same basis.” 

(Compensation—Double—Foreign post, 
etc —allowances, 37 Compt. Gen. 739, May 8, 
1958): “The post salary differential which is 
payable to employees outside of the conti- 
nental United States under 5 U.S.C, 118h 
and Executive Order No. 10000 is not re- 
garded as a part of the basic compensation 
of the position within the meaning of the 
dual compensation limitation in 6 U.S.C. 59a, 
and, therefore, a retired officer of the uni- 
formed services whose retired pay and civil- 
ian compensation exceeds the $10,000 dual 
compensation limitation only when the post 
differential is included may be paid retired 
pay and receive the civilian compensation 
and post differential without violating the 
dual compensation prohibition.” 

(Placement on disability retired list—dual 
compensation, 37 Compt. Gen, 811, June 3, 
1958) : 

“The placing of an Air Force Reserve offi- 
cer on the temporary disability retired list 
under orders which advised the officer that 
his appointment was terminated does not 
automatically terminate his appointment 
and the statement in the orders which was 
not in accordance with any provision of law 
is not regarded as an administrative act 
terminating the appointment; therefore, the 
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member who continued to be a de jure mem- 
ber of the Reserves while on the temporary 
disability retired list and who was employed 
in a civilian position is exempt from the dual 
compensation restrictions in 5 U.S.C. 59(a) 
and may receive retired pay which had been 
withheld due to the termination of Reserve 
status. 

“A settlement which allowed a member of 
a Reserve component retroactive retired pay 
pursuant to a correction of records action 
placing the member on a temporary disabil- 


ity retired list, but which denied retired pay - 


for a period when the member was employed 
in a civilian position because settlement 
was made prior to the decision of the Comp- 
troller General (36 Comp. Gen. 808) extend- 
ing the rule in the Tanner case (129 C. Cls. 
792) to bring de jure members of Reserve 
components who were authorized to receive 
retired pay under 10 U.S.C. 1036 within the 
dual compensation exemption in 5 U.S.C. 
30r (e), is not a final release under 10 U.S.C. 
1552(c) to preclude receipt of retired pay 
upon a subsequent change in interpretation 
of the law.” 

(Military personnel—Record correction, 37 
Comp. Gen. 852, June 26, 1958): “An officer 
in the Army of the United States whose mil- 
itary record was corrected to show that his 
release from active duty was due to physical 
disability and that he was entitled to dis- 
ability retired pay from a date fixed subse- 
quent to the date of release from active duty 
should not be barred by the release provi- 
sions of 5 U.S.C. 19la(c) from receiving 
disability retired pay from the date of re- 
lease from active duty to the earliest date 
for which he received retired pay upon a 
subsequent interpretation that the date for 
commencement of retired pay could not be 
fixed at a date other than the date of re- 
lease from active duty.” 

(Detail to a civilian agency—Double 
compensation, 38 Comp. Gen. 222, Sept. 18, 
1958): “An officer of the uniformed serv- 
ices who during a period of temporary addi- 
tional duty with the Office of International 
Education, Department of State, received 
pay and allowances from the military serv- 
ice and compensation from the State De- 
partment is to be regarded as a military 
officer on detail to another agency and is 
entitled to receive only the pay and allow- 
ances from the military service as provided 
in section 302 of the U.S. Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 22 U.S.C. 
1452, and the officer may not retain the addi- 
tional compensation received from the State 
Department under either the assignment 
provisions of the act or the grant provisions 
of the act or the grant provisions in section 
801 of the act, 22 U.S.C. 1471.” 

(Courts—Judgments—Additional matter 
not litigated—res judicata, 38 Compt. Gen. 
419, Dec. 8, 1958) : 

“In a suit against the Government for pay- 
ment for a particular period of time, the 
plaintiff should seek judgment for all of the 
amount which might be payable for the 
period under any and all legal theories and 
laws bearing on his entitlement and after 
award and payment of a judgment, the fail- 
ure of the plaintiff to seek judgment in the 
original petition under all of the laws appli- 
cable to the case precludes favorable consid- 
eration of a claim for an additional amount 
on the basis of another law. 

Payment of a judgment based on a stipu- 
lation agreement and providing that accept- 
ance constitutes full settlement of the claim 
set forth in the petition under which a re- 
tired Navy officer sought additional retired 
pay, based on Sanders v. United States, 120 C. 
Cis. 501, is a full and final discharge to the 
United States of claims and demands arising 
out of the matters litigated pursuant to 28 
U.S.C. 2517 and the failure of the officer to 
question in petition the applicability of sec. 
212 of the Economy Act of 1932, 6 U.S.C, 59a, 
as in Tato v. United States, 136 C. Cls. 651, 
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makes a claim for additional retired pay un- 
der the Tato decision of such doubtful valid- 
ity as to preclude favorable action by the 
General Accounting Office.” 

(Double compensation—Former Reserve of- 
ficers—Warthen case, 38 Compt. Gen. 741, 
May 1, 1959) : 

“The holding in the case of Henry L, Bow- 
man, et al, v. United States, C. Cls. No, 108-58 
(referred to as the Warthen case), which fur- 
ther extended the rule in the Tanner case, 
129 C. Cls. 792, to exempt former Reserve 
Officers of Reserve components of the uni- 
formed services as distinguished from de jure 
Reserve officers from the dual compensation 
restrictions in section 212 of the Economy 
Act of 1982, 5 U.S.C. 59a, will be followed 
in the settlement of similar claims for re- 
tired pay under title III of the Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equal- 
ization Act of 1948 by former Reserve mem- 
bers for periods while they were concurrently 
employed by the Federal Government; how- 
ever, pending further litigation of the issue 
in the Leonard case, 136 C. Cls. 686, which 
deals with a discharged former officer of the 
Army of the United States entitled to re- 
ceive disability retired pay under the act of 
April 3, 1939, 10 U.S.C. 456 (1946 Edition), 
such claims will not be allowed.” 

(Military personnel—Retired—Dual com- 
pensation limitation—Sec. 212, Economy Act 
of 1932, 38 Compt. Gen. 774, May 18, 1959): 

“In determining the applicability of the 
dual compensation limitation in section 212 
of tho Economy Act of 1932, 5 U.S.C. 59a, it 
is the combined annual rate of civilian com- 
pensation and retired pay which controls, 
irrespective of the number of days of work 
in the civilian position, and not the total 
amount of civilian compensation and retired 
pay received during the year or fraction of a 
year; therefore, a retired officer who is em- 
ployed on a ‘when actually employed basis’ 
under a contract which limits the hours or 
days of work but permits the receipt of a 
total amount of retired pay, plus civilian 
compensation which exceeds the $3,000 limi- 
tation, in effect through August 3, 1955, or 
the $10,000 limitation, which became effec- 
tive on August 4, 1955, is required to have 
his civilian compensation and retired pay 
reduced under the act. 

“An officer who was retired for disability 
under 84 U.S.C. 417, who was employed on a 
‘when actually employed basis’ under con- 
tracts which limited the number of days of 
employment but which permitted him to 
receive an amount which, when combined 
with the retircd pay, exceeds the annual 
rate of $3,000 for 1-year periods during 
1952-55 prescribed in section 212 of the 
Economy Act of 1932, 5 U.S.C. 59a, was not 
entitled to receive retired pay for the days 
for which he received civilian compensa- 
tion; however, for the period after June 30, 
1955, when the number of days employment 
was limited to 90 a year, the civilian 
compensation when combined with retired 
pay did not exceed the $10,000 dual com- 
pensation limitation effective August 4, 
1955, so that neither the civilian compensa- 
tion nor the retired pay was subject to 
reduction. 

“Under the dual compensation limitation 
in section 212 of the Economy Act of 1932, 
5 U.S.C. 59a, when the retired pay is less 
than $10,000 a year but the salary rate of 
the civilian position, plus retired pay, exceeds 
the $10,000, the full salary of the civilian 
position is paid, and the deduction to bring 
the rate of compensation and retired pay 
within the limitation is made from the re- 
tired pay. 

“A retired officer whose combined rate of 
retired pay and civilian compensation during 
the period of January 5 to May 31, 1958— 
the period for which civilian employees re- 
ceived a retroactive salary increase under 
section 17(a) of the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1958, 5 U.S.C. 1113 note—was 
less than the $10,000 limitation in section 
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212 of the Economy Act of 1932, 5 US.C. 
59a, is entitled to have the benefit of the 
retroactive increase, if the allowance of such 
increase is to the employee’s advantage, 
taking into consideration any tax adjust- 
ment required, with any necessary reduction 
in retired pay so as not to exceed the $10,000 
limitation.” 

(Concurrent military retired pay and civil- 
ian compensation—Reservists, 38 Compt. 
Gen. 839, June 16, 1959): “A retired Army 
officer who is in receipt of retired pay pre- 
scribed in 10 U.S.C. 1004 for length of service 
at time of retirement and based on the 
highest temporary commissioned grade satis- 
factorily held and who has had his military 
records corrected to show that he continued 
to hold an appointment in the Army Reserve 
after April 1, 1953, when his officers’ Reserve 
Corps commission terminated, may not be 
regarded as entitled to or in receipt of retired 
pay ‘under the laws relating to the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces’ within the 
meaning of that phrase in the dual compen- 
sation restriction exemption in the act of 
July 1, 1947 (now 5 USC. 30r(c)), and, 
therefore, retired pay withheld while the 
member was employed in the officers’ Open 
Mess may not be refunded.” 

(Retired officers—Employment with 
NATO—Double compensation limitation ap- 
plicability, 39 Compt. Gen. 126, Aug. 25, 
1959): “A regular commissioned officer of 
the uniformed services who, after retire- 
ment for physical disability not incurred in 
combat or caused by an instrumentality of 
war, is employed by the Department of 
State for detail to a position with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and who re- 
ceives a salary from the Department of State, 
which salary subsequently results in a credit 
to the United States against its share of the 
expenses, must have the NATO position re- 
garded as an appointive one ‘under the US. 
Government’ as used in section 212 of the 
Economy Act of 1932, 5 U.S.C. 59a, which 
precludes concurrent receipt of retired and 
civilian pay in excess of $10,000 a year, in 
view of the conditions of the service and 
section 532(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, which permits retired military offi- 
cers to be employed in international organi- 
gations but subjects their to the 
double compensation limitation in 5 U.S.C. 
59a.” 

(Dual compensation—Concurrent military 
retired and civilian service pay—Reserve 
membership, 39 Compt. Gen. 280, Oct. 9, 
1959): “A member of the uniformed services 
who while serving as a warrant officer is re- 
tired for physical disability and receives re- 
tired pay based on satisfactory service in 
grade of lieutenant in the Army of the 
United States without component, although 
he held the grade of lieutenant, U.S. Army 
Reserve, at the time of placement on the 
temporary disability retired list, is not re- 
garded as receiving retired pay ‘under the 
laws relating to the Reserve components of 
the Armed Forces’ within the meaning of 
the dual compensation exemption in 5 U.S.C. 
30r(c), the pay and allowances in the ex- 
emption must be those which are payable 
to a member of a Reserve component in his 
capacity as a reservist and be related to the 
active duty performed.” 

(Military personnel—Retired—Contracting 
with the Govyernment—Dual compensation, 
39 Compt. Gen. 751, May 5, 1960) : 

“The conflict-of-interest prohibition in 10 
U.S.C. 6112(b) against retired officers of the 
Regular Navy and Regular Marine Corps re- 
ceiving payment from the United States 
while engaged in selling supplies to the De- 
partment of the Navy refers to activities in 
connection with the procurement of prop- 
erty by the Government as distinguished 
from sales by the Government; therefore, in 
the absence of any prohibition against re- 
tired officers engaging in activities incident 
to sales by the Government, a retired Marine 
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Corps officer who is an active partner in 
enterprises in obtaining concession- 
aire privileges from the Government does not 
come within the confliet-of-interest prohi- 
bition in 10 U.S.C. 6112(b), and payment of 
retired pay is not prohibited. 

“A retired Regular Marine Corps officer 
who is an active partner in enterprises which 
hold concession contracts with the Govern- 
ment is not, as a contract concessionaire, 
regarded as an officer of the United States or 
as holding a civilian position under the Gov- 
ernment so as to be precluded by the 1894 
dual office act, 5 U.S.C. 62, or the 1932 dual 
compensation law, 5 U.S.C. 59a, from receiy- 
ing retired pay.” 

(Military personnel—Retired pay—Judg- 
ment—res judicata, 39 Compt. Gen. 797, May 
31, 1960): “A judgment under which a re- 
tired officer of the uniformed services was 
awarded retired pay under title III of the 
Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retire- 
ment Equalization Act of 1948 on the basis 
that such retired pay was exempt from the 
dual compensation restrictions in section 212 
of the Economy Act of 1932, 5 U.S.C. 59a, 
but which judgment was based on the er- 
roneous assumption and admission that the 
officer had the required service to qualify for 
title III retired pay, when in fact he did not, 
does not afford any basis to sanction current 
payments of retired pay or to approve pay- 
ments for any period not covered by the 
judgment in the absence of a judicial de- 
termination of the dispute as to the basic 
fact or as to the application of the rule of 
res judicata to such a judgment.” 

(Dual compensation—Warrant officers— 
Receipt of retired pay based on warrant 
officer versus Higher commissioned grade, 39 
Compt. Gen. 810, June 3, 1960) : 

“A retired permanent Regular commis- 
sioned warrant officer of the Navy who has his 
name placed upon the temporary disability 
retired list in a commissioned officer grade 
but who, because of entitlement to retired 
pay computed on the formula most favorable 
to him, continues to receive temporary dis- 
ability retired pay based upon his warrant 
officer grade under formula 4 of 10 U.S.C. 
1401 is not receiving retired pay ‘for or on 
account of services as a commissioned officer’ 
as used in section 212 of the Economy Act 
of 1932, 5 U.S.C. 59a, and, therefore, the dual 
compensation restriction is not for appli- 
cation. 

“A permanent Regular commissioned war- 
rant officer of the Navy who has his name 
placed upon the temporary disability retired 
list in a commissioned officer grade because 
of a higher temporary commission once held 
and who receives retired pay of that grade 
does not come within the rule in Tato v. 
United States, 136 Ct. Cl. 651, in which it 
was held that a commissioned warrant officer 
grade because of a higher temporary com- 
mission once held and whose station limita- 
tion in section 212 of the Economy Act of 
1932, 5 U.S.C. 59a; therefore, the member is 
subject to the $10,000 per annum dual com- 
pensatior restriction. 

“A retirement of a permanent Regular com- 
missioned warrant officer for a disability of 
a permanent nature, as distinguished from 
placement of the member's name on the 
temporary disability retired list, would not 
change the application of the dual compen- 
sation restriction in section 212 of the Econ- 
omy Act of 1932, 5 U.S.C. 59a, so that if the 
retired warrant officer is retired for a per- 
manent disability in a commissioned officer 
grade because of a higher commission once 
held but continues to receive retired pay 
based on the warrant officer grade he is not 
subject to the dual compensation restriction. 

“Warrant officers who are voluntarily 
retired under 10 U.S.C. 1293, advanced on 
the retired list to a higher commissioned 
officer grade, but who continue to receive 
retired pay based upon the commissioned 
warrant officer grade, are not receiving re- 
tired pay ‘for or on account of services as a 
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-commissioned officer’ as used in section 212 


of the Economy Act of 1932, 5 U.S.C. 59a, and, 
therefore, are not subject to the dual com- 
pensation restriction; however, if they 
receive retired pay based upon the higher 
commissioned grade, they are subject to the 
$10,000 per annum dual compensation 
restriction. 

“Since Regular warrant officers of the Army 
and Air Force are not commissioned officers, 
the dual compensation rules established for 
retired warrant officers of the Navy would 
be for application to the same extent.” 

(Dual compensation—Retired pay under 
the act of Apr. 3, 1939—Palmer case, 40 
Compt. Gen. 136, Aug. 26, 1960) : 

“The holding in Palmer v. United States, 
Ct. Cl. No. 356-358, that a former officer of 
the Army of the United States, who was 
retired for physical disability under the act 
of April 3, 1939, had no status in the Re- 
serve Components of the Armed Forces and 
that he did not receive his retired pay from 
laws relating to Reserve Components within 
the meaning of 10 U.S.C. 371b to exempt him 
from the dual compensation restrictions in 
section 212 of the Economy Act of 1932, 5 
U.S.C. 59a, is tantamount to a conclusion 
that the 1939 act is not a law relating to Re- 
serve Components under the rule of Tanner 
v. United States, 129 Ct. Cl. 792, and creates 
doubt as to the propriety of paying retired 
pay under the 1939 act to reservists and Army 
of the United States personnel and similar 
personnel of the Air Force, where such per- 
sons are Otherwise within the dual compensa- 
tion restrictions; accordingly, until the 
position of the court is clarified, further pay- 
ments of retired pay under the 1939 act dur- 
ing periods of Federal employment should 
not be made; however, payments made in 
good faith prior to November 1, 1960, will not 
be questioned. 35 Compt. Gen. 497; 36 id. 
808; 38 id. 741; and other decisions in con- 
flict with this decision are modified. 

“A member of the uniformed services who, 
while serving as a Reserve officer, is retired 
for physical disability or otherwise and be- 
comes entitled to retired pay by reason of 
service in a Reserve component, under stat- 
utory provisions other than the act of April 
3, 1939, as amended, 10 U.S.C. 3687 and 8687, 
is not subject to the dual compensation re- 
strictions of section 212 of the Economy Act 
of 1932, 5 U.S.C. 59a, even though his mem- 
bership in the Officers’ Reserve Corps or the 
National Guard has terminated.” 

(Binational grantee service—Double com- 
pensation and dual office restrictions, 40 
Compt. Gen. 158, Sept. 8, 1960): “A retired 
Army officer receiving retired pay who is 
employed overseas at a binational center—a 
private autonomous organization established 
pursuant to section 203 of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948, 22 U.S.C. 1448—under a grant agree- 
ment which provides for periodic payments 
to the grantee but does not contemplate the 
type of duty usually arising in an employer- 
employee relationship or reflect the concept 
to bring the grantees within the statutes 
applicable to Federal employees does not, by 
virtue of the grant agreement, hold an office 
or position prohibited or restricted by the 
dual compensation and dual office acts, 5 
U.S.C. 59a, id. 62, and, since the grant is for 
the discharge of contractual duties not be- 
longing to an ‘officer or clerk’ in 5 U.S.C. 69 
and is not for ‘extra services’ for the United 
States in 5 U.S.C, 70, those prohibitions are 
not for application so that the officer may 
receive retired pay concurrently with the 
grant.” 

(Dual compensation—Maximum limitá- 
tion—Annual rate versus amount, 40 Compt. 
Gen, 193, Sept. 29, 1960): “The rule with 
respect to the application of the dual com- 
pensation restriction in section 212 of the 
Economy Act of 1932, 5 U.S.C. 59a, that the 
annual rate of compensation and retired pay 
in controlling rather than the total amount 
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of combined pay will continue to be followed 
pending a clarification of the holding in 
Schuyler v, United States, Ct..Cl. No. 548-58, 
January 20, 1960, in which the court author- 
ized a refund of retired pay to a retired Navy 
officer whose actual combined civilian com- 
pensation as a consultant and retired pay 
based on a particular calendar year was less 
than $10,000—the limitation in the act—but 
did not indicate the basis for the selection of 
a calendar year instead of an employment 
year and what action would be taken in 
cases where the combined amount exceeded 
the limitation.” 

(Dual offices—Retired military member— 
Appointment as acting postmaster, 40 Comp. 
Gen. 614, May 3, 1961): “A Marine Corps offi- 
cer retired for length of service under 10 
U.S.C. 6323, who is appointed by the Post- 
master General as an acting postmaster toa 
vacant postmaster position in a first-class 
post office for a period not to exceed 6 
months, has a temporary position which is 
one created for a limited period for the ac- 
complishment of a particular purpose and 
which will cease upon the accomplishment of 
the p the appointment of a post- 
master by the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate—and the 
holding of such temporary position, as dis- 
tinguished from a temporary appointment, is 
not the holding of an office under the act of 
July 31, 1894, 5 U.S.C. 62, which precludes 
any officer who receives salary or annual com- 
pensation which amounts to $2,500 from be- 
ing appointed to another office to which 
compensation is attached.” 

(Dual compensation—Retired pay under 
the act of April 3, 1939—Watman case, 40 
Comp. Gen. 625, May 18, 1961) : 

“In the determination of the application 
of the dual compensation restriction exemp- 
tion in 5 U.S.C. 30r(c) to members of the 
uniformed services who were appointed as 
officers in the Army of the United States 
without component under the act of Septem- 
ber 22, 1941, entitling them to the same rights 
and benefits as members of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, and who were retired for physi- 
cal disability under the act of April 3, 1939— 
a law relating to the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
so as to bring them within the dual compen- 
sation restriction exemption—their status as 
members of the Army of the United States 
at the time of retirement determines their 
right to come within the exemption in view 
of the holding in Watman v. United States, 
Ct. Cl. No. 189-59, decided March 1, 1961, 
which overruled Leonard v. United States, 
136 Ct. Cl. 686, and Palmer v. United States, 
139 Ct. Cl. 376, so that continuing member- 
ship in a Reserve component is no longer 
necessary for entitlement to the dual com- 
pensation exemption, and retired pay which 
was discontinued or reduced November 1, 
1960, under 40 Comp. Gen. 136 may be ad- 
justed administratively on authority of the 
Wat man case (40 Comp. Gen. 136; B—143960, 
Oct. 17, 1960; B-144183, Oct. 20, 1960; B- 
144258, Nov. 25, 1960; B-126399, Dec. 20, 1960, 
modified). 

“While members of the uniformed services 
appointed as officers in the Army of the 
United States without component, under the 
act of September 22, 1941, 55 Stat. 129, were 
granted ‘the same rights, privileges, and 
benefits’ as members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, members who are appointed in the 
Army of the United States without com- 
ponent under section 515(h) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 are entitled to those 
benefits which accrue while serving on ac- 
tive duty so that members appointed under 
the latter act, as well as under section 515g 
of the 1947 act and 37 U.S.C. 232(d), would 
not come within the dual compensation re- 
striction exemption in 5 U.S.C. 30r(c).” 

(Warrant officer in Army holding perma- 
nent rank in reserve component, 40 Compt. 
Gen. 660, June 7, 1961): “A warrant officer 
who, when retired as a nonregular member of 
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the Army, held the permanent rank of chief 
warrant officer in the Army Reserve, al- 
though he had never served on active duty as 
a reservist at any time but had served under 
a tem) chief warrant officer appoint- 
ment authorized pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
3448(c)(2) which accords such temporary 
officers the same benefits as members of the 
Army on active duty, is regarded as receiv- 
ing the retired pay rights under 10 U.S.C. 
3448 for Regular Army Officers and is not 
entitled to the benefits for Reserve officers 
in 6 U.S.C. 30r(c), so that the holding in 
Tawes v. United States, Ct. Cl. No. 313-58, 
permitting members of Reserve components 
to receive retired pay concurrently with 
compensation under the Federal Employees’ 
‘Compensation Act, is not for application and 
the member may not be paid retired pay 
withheld while he received compensation for 
an injury under the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act.” 
(Courts—Judgments—Res Judicata-Wat- 
erruling Leonard case, 41 
3, July 3, 1961): 


rendered against a plaintiff on the merits 
of a controversy is conclusive as to all mat- 
ters which were decided and which might 
have been decided, and even though, in a 
subsequent case involving another plaintiff 
but similar issues, a judgment is rendered 
in favor of the plaintiff the first judgment 
is res judicata so that a claim by the plaintiff? 
in the first case, on the basis of the subse- 
quent holding, must be denied, 
“Notwithstanding that the decision in 
Leonard v. United States, 136 Ct. Cl. 686, 
which held that a retired member of the uni- 
formed services was not entitled to an ex- 
emption from the dual tion pro- 
visions of section 212 of the Economy Act, 5 
U.S.C. 59a, by reason of former membership 
in the Army of the United States, was over- 
ruled as precedent in Watman v. United 
States, Ct. Cl. No. 189-59, the judgment in 
the Leonard case which was not vacated or 
reversed is conclusive as to all matters which 
were raised or which could have been raised 
and, since the statutes on which the plain- 


cision, the Watman case does not constitute 
any authority for allowance of the claim for 
disability retired pay withheld during civil- 
ian employment because of the dual com- 
pensation restrictions.” 

(Research fellowship service—Double com- 

tion restrictions, 41 Compt. Gen. 6, 

July 5, 1961): “A research fellowship with 
the National Cancer Institute, Public Health 
Service, the purpose of which is to provide 
individual support for research training in 
the basic and clinical sciences in the health 
science fields with the object of increasing 
the number of scientists qualified to conduct 
independent research, does not involve a 
status which would come under the statutes 
that control the salaries and pay benefits of 
Federal employees generally so that a retired 
Army officer in receipt of disability retire- 
ment pay who is awarded such a fellowship 
does not, by reason of the fellowship, hold an 
‘office or position’ under the United States 
within the meaning of the dual compensation 
restrictions of section 212 of the Economy 
Act of 1932, 5 U.S.C. 59a, and, therefore, pay- 
ment of full retired pay may be made.” 

(Compensation—Double—Holding two of- 
fices—Retired military officer versus enlisted 
status, 41 Compt. Gen. 533, Feb. 8, 1962): 

“The correction of the military records of 
a Regular Army warrant officer retired for 
length of service to show that he was re- 
tired as an enlisted member and not as a 
Warrant officer so that his civilian employ- 
ment at the time he was receiving retired 
pay is no longer in contravention of the 
dual office act of July 31, 1894, as amended, 
5 U.S.C. 62, which exempts retired enlisted 
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personnel, makes the removal of a debt 
charge established against the member for 
the total amount of compensation received 
under the civilian appointment proper, 

“A lump-sum annual leave payment which 
is due a former civilian employee whose 
military records were corrected to show re- 
tirement in a Regular Army enlisted rather 
than an officer status so that his civilian 
employment was no longer contrary to the 
dual office prohibition in the act of July 31, 
1894, 5 U.S.C. 62, as amended, relates to the 
leave accrued in connection with the civil- 
ian employment and not to the Army serv- 
ice and, therefore, payment for the mmp- 
sum leave should be made from funds 
normally used for such payments upon 
termination of civilian employment, rather 
from funds available for amounts due as a 
result of correction of records under 10 
U.S.C. 155200). 

“Although the correction of the military 
records of a Regular Army warrant officer 
retired for length of service to show that 
the member was retired in an enlisted rather 
than officer status removed the member's 
civilian employment from the operation of 
the dual office prohibition in the act of July 
31, 1894, 5 U.S.C, 62, as amended, the mem- 
ber’s retired status—by reason of receipt of 
retired pay ‘for or on account of services as 
a commissioned officer,’ and retirement and 
receipt of retired pay under the laws relating 
to enlisted men—brings into question the ap- 
plication of the double compensation re- 
striction in section 212 of the Economy Act 
of 1932, 6 U.S.C, 59a, and since a case in- 
volving a similar retired status is now pend- 
ing in the Court of Claims, no determination 
as to the applicability of section 212 will be 


3. Legislation proposing reforms (action 
thereon as indicated) 
(85th Cong.) 

S. 2945. Mr. Wiley (by request); January 
9, 1958 (Armed Services): Exempts a retired 
officer of the armed services, Coast and Ge- 
odetic Survey, and Public Health Services, 
who serves as the manager-custodian of the 
Japan Locker Fund from the dual-compensa- 
tion restrictions of present law for 5 years of 
such. service. 

H.R. 467. Mr. Smith of Mississippi; Jan- 
uary 3, 1957 (Post Office and Civil Service): 
Limits officers of the uniformed services who 
have been retired for disability incurred in 
line of duty and who Lold civilian office or 
employment with the United States to re- 
tired pay and civilian pay totaling $6,000 
[amending U.S.C. 5:59a]. 

H.R. 1943. Mr. Hosmer; January 5, 1957 
(Post Office and Civil Service): Repeals the 
dual employment statute and amends the 
dual compensation statute providing that 
certain exceptions may be authorized under 
the regulations of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission whenever such exceptions are war- 
ranted on the basis of Government employ 
needs. 

H.R. 11744. Mr. Hosmer; March 28, 1958 
(Post Office and Civil Service): Repeals the 
dual compensation statute. Authorizes the 
Civil Service Commission to make exceptions, 
under certain conditions, to the provisions of 
the law which limit to $10,000 the total 
annual compensation and retired pay that a 
retired officer occupying a civilian office or 
position with the Government may receive. 
Directs the Commission to issue standards 
and regulations governing such exceptions 
and to include in its annual report to Con- 
gress a statement on the use of this authority 
[repealing U.S.C. 5:62; amending U.S.C. 
5:59a(b) J. 

(86th Cong.) 

5.771. Mr. SPARKMAN; January 29, 1959 
(Post Office and Civil Service) : Limits officers 
of the uniformed services who have been re- 
tired for disability incurred in line of duty 
and who hold civilian office or employment 
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with the United States to retired pay and 
civilian pay totaling $6,000 or his election 
of either, if retired pay exceeds such figure. 

S. 1165. Messrs. SPARKMAN and HILL; Feb- 
ruary 26, 1959 (Armed Services): Authorizes 
certain commissioned officers to receive up 
to $3,000 per annum in retired pay plus the 
full salary of any civilian officer or position 
under the U.S. Government or the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 522. Mr. Hosmer; January 7. 1959 
(Post Office and Civil Service): Repeals the 
dual compensation statute. Authorizes the 
Civil Service Commission to make exceptions, 
under certain conditions, to the provisions 
of the law which limit to $10,000 the total 
annual compensation and retired pay that 
a retired officer occupying a civilian office or 
position with the Government may receive. 
Directs the Commission to issue standards 
and regulations governing such exceptions 
and to include in its annual report to Con- 
gress a statement on the use of this authority 
{repealing U.S.C. 5: 62; amending U.S.C. 
5: 69a(b) J. 

H. R. 657. Mr. Smith of Mississippi; Janu- 
ary 7, 1959 (Post Office and Civil Service): 

Limits officers of the uniformed services who 
have been retired for disability incurred in 
line of duty and who hold civilian office or 
employment with the United States to re- 
tired pay and civilian pay totaling $6,000 
[amending U.S.C, 5:59a}. 

HF. R. 5080. Mr. Ratns; February 26, 1959 
(Post Office and Civil Service): Authorizes 
certain commissioned officers to receive up 
to $3,000 per annum in retired pay plus the 
full salary of any civilian officer or position 
under the U.S. Government or the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 5195. Mr. Foley; March 3, 1959 (Post 
Office and Civil Service): Exempts from the 
dual compensation provisions of Federal em- 
ployment retired members of the Armed 
Forces who are not on active duty [amending 
U.S.C. 5:62]. 

(87th Cong.) 

S. 3780. Mr. Javrrs; October 3, 1962 (Post 
Office and Civil Service) : 

Dual Compensation Act: Clarifies the law 
relating to the employment of civilians in 
more than one position and the civilian 
employment of retired members of the uni- 
formed services. Provides that the retired 
member of a uniformed service shall receive 
the full salary of any civilian office which he 
holds, but, during the period he holds such 
office his retired pay shall be reduced to an 
annual rate of $2,000 plus one-half of the 
remainder, if any. Provides that the reduc- 
tion in retirement pay shall not apply if 
retirement was (1) based on disability in- 
curred in combat or in the line of duty dur- 
ing war, or (2) based on less than 6 years of 
continuous full-time active service, or (3) to 
employment of a retired member of a uni- 
formed service on a temporary, part-time, or 
intermittent basis for the first 30 days of 
such employment. Further provides that ex- 
ceptions to the restrictions on retirement 
pay may be prescribed by the President on 
the basis of special Government needs which 
cannot otherwise be readily met. 

Prohibits dual compensation for more than 
one civilian office for more than 40 hours 
work in any 1 week except as authorized by 
the Civil Service Commission on determina- 
tion that services cannot otherwise be readily 
obtained. These provisions do not apply to 
compensation on a when-actually- employed 
basis received from more than one consul- 
tant or expert position, as long as such dual 
compensation is not received for the same 
hours of the same day, and certain other 
specified exceptions covering compensation 
received by District of Columbia teachers, 
school officials, and custodial employees, cer- 
tain Weather Bureau employees, and others. 

H.R. 308. Mr. BENNETT of Florida; January 
3, 1961 (Education and Labor): Permits re- 
tired personnel of the military services to 
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receive pay for Federal civilian employment 
without loss of retirement pay. 

H.R. 974. Mr. Hosmer; January 3, 1961 
(Post Office and Civil Service): Repeals the 
dual compensation statute. Authorizes the 
Civil Service Commission to make exceptions, 
under certain conditions, to the provisions 
of the law which limit to $10,000 the total 
annual compensation and retired pay that a 
retired officer occupying a civilian office or 
position with the Government may receive. 
Directs the Commission to issue standards 
and regulations governing such exceptions 
and to include in its annual report to Con- 
gress a statement on the use of this authority 
(repealing U.S.C. 5:62; amending U.S.C. 
5:59a(b)). 

H.R. 6637. Mr. St GERMAIN; April 25, 1961 
(Post Office and Civil Service): Permits re- 
tired warrant, chief warrant, and commis- 
sioned warrant officers to hold other compen- 
sated public positions or offices. 

H. R. 12721. Mr. Murray; July 30, 1962 
(Post Office and Civil Service): Dual Com- 
pensation Act: Clarifies the law relating to 
the employment of civilians in more than 
one position and the civilian employment 
of retired members of the uniformed. serv- 
ices. Provides that the retired member of a 
uniformed service shall receive the full sal- 
ary of any civilian office which he holds but, 
during the period he holds such office his 
retired pay shall be reduced to an annual 
rate of $2,000 plus one-half the remainder, if 
any. Provides that the reduction in retire- 
ment pay shall not apply if retirement was 
(1) based on disability incurred in combat or 
in the line of duty during war, or (2) based 
on less than 6 years of continuous fulltime 
active service, or (3) to employment of a 
retired member of a uniformed service on a 
temporary, part-time, or intermittent basis 
for the first 30 days of such employment. 
Further provides that exceptions to the re- 
strictions on retirement pay may be pre- 
scribed by the President on the basis of 
special Government needs which cannot 
otherwise be readily met. 

Prohibits dual compensation for more 
than one civilian office for more than 40 
hours work in any 1 week except as author- 
ized by the Civil Service Commission on de- 
termination that services cannot otherwise 
be readily obtained. These provisions do not 
apply to compensation on a when actually 
employed basis received from more than one 
consultant or expert position, as long as such 
dual compensation is not received for the 
same hours of the same day, and certain 
other specified exceptions covering compen- 
sation received by District of Columbia 
teachers, school officials, and custodial em- 
ployees, certain Weather Bureau employees, 
and others. 

(88th Cong. through April 11, 1963, only) 

H.R. 3816. Mr. Hosmer; February 14, 1963 
(Post Office and Civil Service): Repeals the 
dual employment statute. Authorizes the 
Civil Service Commission to make excep- 
tions, under certain conditions, to the pro- 
visions of the law which limit to $10,000 the 
total annual compensation and retired pay 
that a retired officer occupying a civilian of- 
fice or position with the Government may 
receive. Directs the Commission to issue 
standards and regulations governing such 
exceptions and to include in its annual re- 
port to Congress a statement on the use of 
this authority [repealing U.S.C. 5:62; amend- 
ing U.S.C. 6:59a(b) ]. 

XI. THE SOLUTION, 1963 


To date during the 88th Congress, HR. 
3816 is the only bill which has been offered 
as a solution for the problems and difficulties 
outlined. It is hoped that the administra- 
tion may conclude its deliberations on pos- 
sible alternatives in order that the issue may 
be considered by the Congress over the full 
spectrum of investigation it deserves. 
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The text of H.R. 3816 is as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
212(b) of the Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 
406), as amended (5 U.S.C. 59a(b)), is fur- 
ther amended by inserting immediately be- 
fore the period at the end thereof the 
following:: And provided further, That ex- 
ceptions to the provisions of this section may 
be authorized by the United States Civil 
Service Commission whenever such excep- 
tions are warranted on the basis of Govern- 
ment needs. The Commission shall issue 
standards and regulations governing such ex- 
ceptions, which may permit such exceptions 
to be made by a certificate of the appointing 
officer for not more than thirty days in case 
of emergency, and shall include in its annual 
report to the Congress a statement on the use 
of this authority. In authorizing such excep- 
tions the Civil Service Commission shall give 
consideration to such factors as (1) occupa- 
tional shortages, (2) emergency conditions 
when such employment is necessary for the 
protection of life or property, or (3) highly 
specialized requirements for unique or un- 
common positions’. 

“Sec. 2. The following provisions of law 
are repealed: 

“(1) Section 1763 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
58). 

“(2) Section 6 of the Act of May 10, 1916, 
as amended (39 Stat. 120; 5 U.S.C. 59). 

“(3) The portion of section 6 of the Act 
of March 3, 1925, as amended, which follows 
‘page 1106“ through ‘page 582’ (48 Stat. 1108; 
5 U.S.C. 60). 

“(4) Section 9 of the Act of October 6, 1917 
(40 Stat. 384; 5 U.S.C. 61). 

“(5) The paragraph which begins ‘Section 
six’ on page 823 of volume 40 of the United 
States Statutes at Large (5 U.S.C. 61). 

“(6) The paragraph which begins ‘Section 
6’ on page 1017 of volume 41 of the United 
States Statutes at Large (5 U.S.C. 61). 

“(7) The second sentence of section 2 of 
the Act of July 31, 1894, as amended (28 Stat. 
205; 5 U.S.C. 62). 

“(8) Section 7 of the Act of June 3, 1896 
(29 Stat. 235; 5 U.S.C. 63). 

“(9) The proviso in the paragraph under 
the heading ‘BUREAU OF THE BUDGET’ on page 
373 of volume 42 of the United States Stat- 
utes at Large (5 U.S.C. 64). 

“Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first calendar month which 
begins more than thirty days after the date 
of enactment of this Act.” 

Here is what H.R. 3816 seeks to accom- 
plish: 

It amends the statute (5 U.S.C. 59a) pro- 
hibiting retired members of the Armed 
Forces from receiving retired pay when accu- 
pying a civilian office or position, appointive 
or elective, if retired pay plus the annual 
compensation of their civilian office or posi- 
tion exceeds $10,000 per annum, by adding 
another proviso to subsection 59a(b). Sub- 
section 59a(b) already excepts from the stat- 
ute persons whose retired pay plus civilian 
pay, amounts to less than $10,000 and to reg- 
ular or emergency commissioned officers re- 
tired for disability incurred in combat or 
caused by an instrumentality of war and in- 
curred in line of duty during war. The bill 
would add a new proviso which would permit 
the Civil Service Commission to authorize 
further exceptions when warranted based 
upon Government needs. The Commission 
would be required to issue standards for such 
exceptions, based on such factors as (1) oc- 
cupational shortages, (2) emergency condi- 
tions when employment is necessary for the 
protection of life or property, anc (3) highly 
specialized requirements for unique or un- 
common positions. Civil service regulations 
could also permit appointing officers to make 
30-day exceptions by certificate. The Com- 
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mission would be required to report the use 
of this authority to Congress in its annual 


report. 

The bill also specifically repeals the double 
compensation and dual employment laws (5 
U.S.C. 58, 62) now applicable to everyone in 
Federal employment together with the ex- 
ceptions thereto as follows: 

1. Revised Statutes 1763 as amended (5 
U.S.C. 58), which provides that no appropri- 
ated funds shall be available for payment to 
any person receiving more than one salary 
when the combined amount of such salaries 
exceeds $2,000 per annum, 

2. Section 6, act of May 10, 1916, as 
amended (39 Stat. 120; 5 U.S.C. 59), which 
excepts from the provisions of section 58, 
supra, retired officers or enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
and the officers and enlisted men of the 

militia and naval militia in the 
several States, territories, and the District 
of Columbia. 

3. The portion of section 6 of the act of 
March 3, 1925, as amended, which follows 
page 1106 through page 582 (43 Stat. 1108; 
5 U.S.C. 60), which excepts from the double 
salary provisions of section 58, supra, addi- 
tional salary paid to employees of the Library 
of Congress who perform special functions 
for the performance of which funds have 
been entrusted to the Library of Congress 
Trust Fund Board, or the Librarian of Con- 
gress, or in connection with cooperative 
undertakings, in which the Library of Con- 
gress is engaged. 

4. Section 9 of the act of October 6, 1917 
(40 Stat. 384; 5 U.S.C. 61), which provides 
that section 58, supra, shall not apply to 
District of Columbia public school teachers 
when employed by any of the executive de- 
partments or independent establishments 
of the United States or to such teachers who 
are also employed as teachers of night schools 
and vacation schools, nor to employees of the 
school garden department of the District of 
Columbia public schools, nor to employees 
of the community center department (see 
item 5, below) of the District of Columbia 
public schools. Note that these provisions 
are also set out in District of Columbia Code, 
1961 edition, section 31-631 and that the act 
of July 1, 1942, 56 Stat. 467, chapter 467, 
brought school custodial employees, when 
performing required work in school buildings 
when the school buildings are used for non- 
recreational official purposes of any Federal 
agency or department of the District of 
Columbia other than the Board of Education, 
under the exception to section 58, supra. 
These sections would undoubtedly be re- 
pealed, at least by implication by the repeals 
in item 1 and in this item 4. 

5. The paragraph which begins “section 
six” on 823 of volume 40 of the U.S. 
Statutes at Large (5 U.S.C. 61), which is the 
section excepting from section 58, supra, the 
employees of the community center depart- 
ment of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, see item 4, supra. 

6. The paragraph which begins “Section 6” 
on page 1017 of volume 41 of the U.S. Stat- 
utes at Large (5 U.S.C. 61) which is the sec- 
tion excepting from section 58, supra, the 
employees of the school garden department 
of the public schools, see item 4, supra. 

7. The second sentence of section 2 of the 
act of July 31, 1894, as amended (28 Stat. 
205; 5 U.S.C. 62), which prohibits a person, 
who holds an office the annual compensation 
or salary of which is $2,500 or more, from 
being appointed to or holding any other of- 
fice to which compensation is attached un- 
less specially authorized by law. Excepts re- 
tired officers of the Armed Forces, when 
elected to or appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate to 
public office. Also it excepts retired enlisted 
men of the Armed Forces, retired for any 
cause, and retired officers thereof, retired for 
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battle injuries or for injuries or incapacity 
incurred in line of duty. 

8. Section 7 of the act of June 3, 1896 (29 
Stat. 235; 5 U.S.C. 63) which is the section 
excepting, from section 62, item 7, supra, 
retired officers of the Army and Navy em- 
ployed by Chief of Engineers of the Army 
in connection with the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. 

9. The proviso in the paragraph under the 
heading “Bureau of the Budget” on page 
373 of volume 42 of the United States Stat- 
utes at Large (5 U.S.C, 64) which is the sec- 
tion excepting from section 62, item 7, supra, 
retired officers of the Armed Forces who may 
be appointed to offices created by the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, 42 Stat. 22, 
section 207 which created the Bureau of the 
Budget in the Treasury Department and pro- 
vided for the appointment of a Director and 
Assistant Director. 

The intention of the foregoing appears to 
be to repeal the double compensation and 
dual office holding acts (5 U.S.C. 58 and 
62) and the exceptions thereto. Presuma- 
bly, any exceptions to those two acts, not 
specifically listed, supra, such as 5 U.S.C. 64a 
and others, if they exist, would be repealed 
by implication. 

The bill, by its terms, would be effective 
on the first day of the first calendar month 
beginning more than 30 days after date of 
enactment. 


DR. MARSHAK’S ASSESSMENT OF 
RUSSIAN SCIENCE 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include an article by Rob- 
ert E. Marshak, entitled “Reexamining 
the Soviet Scientific Challenge.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor to have as one of my constitu- 
ents a distinguished scientist. He is Dr. 
Robert E. -Aarshak, chairman of the 
Department of Physics and Astronomy 
of the University of Rochester, New 
York. 

Dr. Marshak is eminently respected 
for his scientific aptitude in the field of 
nuclear physics. Further, his diplomat- 
ic abilities have led to his selection for 
trips to the Soviet Union and other areas 
of the world, there to meet with fellow 
scientists for discussions of common con- 
cern. Dr. Marshak has worked for many 
years to promote the international ex- 
change of nonclassified scientific infor- 
mation. 

In fact, it is a pleasure for me to in- 
form my colleagues on this occasion of 
Dr. Marshak’s recent naming as chair- 
man of the National Academy of 
Sciences Advisory Committee for Eastern 
Europe. This group has among its re- 
sponsibilities the negotiation of scientific 
exchanges between the United States 
and Russian and Eastern European bloc 
nations. The Committee works in con- 
junction with the U.S. Department of 
State. 

The April issue of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists contains an article by 
Dr. Marshak that is deserving of the 
reading of all of us who legislate in the 
tense context of the cold war. In “Re- 
examining the Soviet Scientific Chal- 
lenge,” Dr. Marshak explores the vital 
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distinctions between scientific communi- 
ties operating in “open” and “closed” 
societies. He also brings some overdue 
definition to problems of our own coun- 
try which tend to inhibit, rather than 
encourage, the extension of the frontiers 
of scientific knowledge. 
The article follows: 


REEXAMINING THE SOVIET SCIENTIFIC 
CHALLENGE 
(By Robert E. Marshak) 

On October 4, 1957, the U.S.S.R. hurled 
its first sputnik into outer space. Since 
then, the Soviet Union has orbited the first 
astronaut around the earth, tested nuclear 
weapons of novel and advanced design, and 
performed a significant experiment on con- 
trolled thermonuclear reactions. This was 
heady wine for the Russians and led them to 
proclaim at the 22d Communist Party Con- 
gress in November 1961: “It is a point of 
honor for Soviet scientists to consolidate 
the advanced branches of knowledge and to 
take a leading role in world science in all 
the key fields.” Does this mean that the 
U.S.S.R. has already achieved a decisive sci- 
entific and technological supremacy and that 
we should retire gracefully from the com- 
petition with all the consequences this 
would entail? 

To begin with, I should like to note a com- 
pletely different type of statistic. Measur- 
ing time from the first sputnik—a new ref- 
erence point—six sets of Nobel prizes have 
been awarded for distinguished research in 
physics, chemistry, and medicine. Of these 
18 prizes, 11 have been won either in whole 
or in part by Americans and two have been 
won by Russians. The Nobel prizes are 
awarded for outstanding discoveries in pure 
science: if these prizes are taken as a meas- 
ure of scientific achievement, the United 
States is far in the lead. I do not personally 
give great weight to these numbers but I 
would put this evidence on a par with draw- 
ing conclusions about the total spectrum of 
Soviet applied science from its space suc- 
cesses. 

Let us now pose our general question in 
the form of several related questions. Is 
the Soviet Union ahead of the United States 
in applied science at the present time or will 
it soon forge ahead? Is the United States 
ahead of the Soviet Union in pure science 
at the present time and, if so, will the 
U.S.S.R. soon catch up? Is it possible to 
do an excellent job in applied science and a 
poor job in pure science or conversely? If 
so, what relationship does this have to the 
structure of American and Soviet societies 
and the ideological conflict between the two? 

On the political level, the United States is 
an open and reasonably democratic society 
in contrast to the Soviet Union which is a 
closed and totalitarian society (less closed 
and less totalitarian than under Stalin but 
still in essence a dictatorship with firm con- 
trols over its citizens). On the economic 
level, the United States provides wide lati- 
tude for free enterprise and individual initia- 
tive, whereas in the Soviet Union all the 
means of production are in the hands of the 
Government and teamwork is encouraged 
and rewarded. In other words, the struc- 
ture of society in the United States is char- 
acterized by openness, freedom, and lack of 
central control, whereas constraint, coordi- 
nation, and central direction are some of the 
qualities which describe Soviet society. 

At this point we must distinguish between 
pure and applied science. Warren Weaver in 
a 1960 essay entitled “A Great Age for Sci- 
ence” tells us that pure science “is not tech- 
nology, it is not gadgetry, it is not some mys- 
terious cult, it is not a great mechanical 
monster. Science is an adventure of the 
human spirit; it is an essentially artistic 
enterprise, stimulated largely by curiosity, 
served largely by disciplined imagination, and 
based largely on faith in the reasonableness, 
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order, and beauty of the universe of which 
man is a part.” This characterization is a 
bit flowery and would smack of “bourgeois 
idealism” to some of my Soviet colleagues. 
But it correctly emphasizes that a pure scien- 
tist derives his chief satisfaction from fash- 
ioning a new piece of knowledge just as an 
artist derives his greatest pleasure from carv- 
ing a new piece of sculpture. The pure scien- 
tist should have complete freedom both to 
choose the subject matter of his investiga- 
tions and to draw the conclusions to which 
they lead, consistent with the laws of logic 
and nature. 

The situation is different in applied sci- 
ence. The applied scientist has a practical 
goal in mind and attempts to enlarge exist- 
ing scientific knowledge in rather well-de- 
fined ways to achieve this specified human 
purpose; usually the purpose encompasses 
the creation of new materials, devices, sys- 
tems, methods, or processes. In other words, 
applied science comprises the technological 
applications of newly discovered scientific 
knowledge. It is a truism that applied sci- 
entists may create new knowledge and that 
pure scientists, motivated solely by curiosity, 
may make revolutionary discoveries of the 
greatest possible practical application. But 
the point is that applying science to satisfy 
man’s needs automatically involves the so- 
ciety in which this work is done and society 
may be expected to call the tune. It is not 
surprising that the conditions most condu- 
cive to pure science may differ from those 
most beneficial for applied science. 

The emphasis on private initiative which 
characterize the American way of life provide 
a very favorable climate for basic research. 
In the field of pure science, the freedom of 
the individual researcher should be maxi- 
mized and conformity, in the sense of ex- 
ternal constraint and control, should be mini- 
mized. The pure scientist should not even 
be expected to contribute to the attainment 
of well defined goals of the State. As Jerome 
Wiesner, the chief coordinator of science in 
the U.S. Government has said: “My job is to 
keep scientific anarchy working well enough 
so that people will not try to change it and 
create a massive department of science.” 

But the government control and central 
direction which characterize the Soviet way 
of life can be very effective in achieving 
certain well defined objectives of the nation. 
Once the basic knowledge has been created 
and a practical goal established, a highly 
organized team undertaking in applied sci- 
ence becomes both feasible and most likely 
to succeed. Indeed, from the vantage point 
of the chief coordinator of science in the 
Soviet Union, M. D. Keldysh, president of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, there is not 
much room for pure science as an end in 
itself. According to Academician Keldysh, 
“It would appear to be advisable to increase 
the share of allocations for scientific research 
and experimental design in proportion to the 
economic effect derived from the results of 
this work.” 

We thus have an interesting contrast. On 
the one hand we have the chaos in the United 
States which is ideal for pure scientific en- 
deavor and which must serve as the starting 
point for the organization and control which 
are necessary to achieve national objectives 
in applied science. On the other hand we 
have the central control of the Soviet system 
which readily handles national objectives in 
applied science but which must be loosened 
up to provide the proper conditions for pure 
scientific work. The questions we have raised 
may therefore be rephrased. We expect the 
Russians to do well in applied science because 
they can readily set national objectives and 
mobilize the resources to attain them. Is 
this true and to what extent may we expect 
the Russians to make outstanding contribu- 
tions to pure sclence? Conversely, we expect 
Americans to excel in pure science because 
of their independence and traditional free- 
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dom of thought. Is this true? To what ex- 
tent may we expect individual American 
scientists and engineers to join into teams 
which can be assigned well-defined goals in 
applied science, 

SOVIET STRENGTHS AND POTENTIAL 

Soviet space triumphs are due to an early 
and precise delineation of a major national 
goal in applied science and a most detailed 
and deliberate organization of the where- 
withal to achieve it. When I was in Poland 
last July, I was told that the Russians have 
offered the Poles the option of taking over the 
manufacture of Van de Graaff accelerators for 
the entire Eastern bloc because the institute 
formerly assigned this task is now heavily 
engaged in the manufacture of space equip- 
ment. Russian colleagues in other fields of 
science constantly refer to the extent to 
which the Soviet space program drains off 
funds and personnel which might otherwise 
have been allotted to their programs. The 
singlemindedness with which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is approaching the space race is 
truly impressive. 

Indeed, we must reckon with other well- 
defined national goals in applied science 
which the Soviets have set for themselves 
during the next decade. Apart from con- 
structing spaceships which will enable men 
to penetrate into outer space, they propose 
to achieve the electrification of the entire 
country, comprehensively mechanize and 
automate production, develop methods of 
direct conversion of thermal, nuclear, chem- 
ical, and solar energy into electrical power, 
and solve the problem related to the control 
of thermonuclear reactions—and these are 
only a small part of their master blueprint 
for applied science. It is recognized that 
some of these goals are short range and may 
actually be reached during the next decade 
while others are long range and may only 
attain preliminary design stages, Coordina- 
tion of science and technology is to be ex- 
pedited by official councils consisting of 
scientists, engineers, and industrial leaders 
and further encouraged by the public press, 
scientific and engineering societies, and prize 
competitions. (More than a year ago, a new 
and all-embracing state committee on the 
coordination of research and development 
was set up in the Soviet Union for the express 
purpose of developing plans for achieving 
state goals in applied science.) 

The Soviet Union has also taken necessary 
steps to increase the chances of success for 
these ambitious plans. It is stepping up the 
training of engineers (which already exceeds 
125,000 per year and is three times as many 
as in the United States), increasing the out- 
put of industrial technicians and aids (which 
is approaching the quarter-million mark per 
annum and is probably five times as high 
as in the United States), coordinating the 
theoretical and experimental aspects of scien- 
tific and engin training, and in gen- 
eral raising educational standards. More- 
over, the Soviet state can set enrollment 
quotas for each level of education and in- 
crease or decrease the flow of certain types 
of scientific and engineering manpower in 
accordance with its master plan. It is evi- 
dent that the Soviet educational system is 
well designed to train specialists who con- 
tribute effectively in applied science. This 
concentration of effort on applied science 
constitutes a tremendous challenge and is 
bound to lead to additional breakthroughs 
in some of the areas on which the Soviet 
state has focused its attention. 


PURSUIT OF PURE SCIENCE 

At the same time, the Soviet Union is es- 
tablishing more favorable conditions for the 
pursuit of pure science. The draft program 
of the 22d Congress of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party recognizes that a “high level of 
development in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and biology is a necessary condition 
for the advancement and effectiveness of 
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technical, medical, agricultural, and other 
sciences.” The Soviet Union implements this 
statement of principle by providing large 
installations needed for such a pure science 
as high energy physics and by supporting 
such basic studies as those on the origin of 
life, metabolism, and heredity. Indeed, since 
Stalin’s death, many of the conditions of 
scientific freedom which are indispensable 
for carrying on basic research have been 
established again to a considerable extent. 
It appears that the individual research per- 
son in the Soviet Union is now relatively 
free to choose the subject matter of his 
own research although the strong emphasis 
on practical applications to achieve state 
goals may sometimes interfere with this free- 
dom. In addition, the Soviet research person 
in pure science can usually—but not al- 
ways—draw the conclusions to which his in- 
vestigations lead without subjecting them to 
the requirements of some nonscientific au- 
thority. 

The situation in the last respect is par- 
ticularly unpredictable in the biological sci- 
ences. There is always the possibility that 
a powerfully placed and devout Communist 
like Lysenko will attempt to impose an extra- 
scientific conformity on his scientific col- 
leagues. This is done in two steps: first, a 
potential Lysenko argues that the philo- 
sophical dogma of the Soviet state—dialecti- 
cal materialism—is capable of deciding what 
concepts and procedures should be adopted 
in a given science; then, when the party 
line has been established, those scientists 
who attempt to follow the ideas and meth- 
ods suggested by their own experimental data 
are penalized for nonconformity. This is 
an exquisite way to kill a science because 
it is done so self-righteously. 

As we know, under Stalin, some of the 
biological sciences were badly damaged by 
overenthusiastic proponents of dialectical 
materialism although the physical sciences 
escaped relatively unscathed. During the 
present era, the biological sciences have re- 
turned to a more normal state of operation 
and the individual research has re- 
captured much—but not all—of his lost 
scientific freedom. The qualification is 
necessary because it seems that even under 
Khrushchev, M. M. Dubinin, the foremost 
representative of classical genetics in the 
Soviet Union, was given the directorship of 
a new laboratory of genetics in Siberia but 
was replaced a year later allegedly on direct 
orders from the Kremlin. The public ex- 
hortation last spring by the distinguished 
Soviet Physicist Peter Kapitza against the 
intrusion of Marxist ideology into science 
(with specific reference to biology) is a good 
indication that a Lysenko-type interference 
with natural science is not excluded even at 
this late date. 

The lifeblood of pure science is open com- 
munication. The individual Soviet re- 
searcher is now free to publish his results, 
engage freely in scientific criticism, and have 
a limited number of personal contacts with 
his colleagues from the West, although it is 
never certain that even the most distin- 
guished Soviet scientist will be permitted to 
attend an international conference in a 
foreign country. But the Soviet Govern- 
ment is slowly recognizing that the quality 
and sophistication of its pure science is 
strongly dependent on its fullfledged accept- 
ance of the principle of open communication 
among scientists of all countries. Thus, 
while the conditions for outstanding per- 
formance in pure science are still far from 
ideal in the Soviet Union, they are such a 
vast improvement over those which prevailed 
during the Stalin era that important, if not 
spectacular, contributions to pure science 
are to be expected during the next decade. 

Major improvements in the quality of So- 
viet work in pure science may even be felt by 
the end of this decade because of certain 
organizational changes which are being un- 
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dertaken now by the Soviet Government. 
They include the decentralization of scien- 
tific research in the Soviet Union to a large 
number of centers stretching as far east as 
Novosibirsk in Siberia; the initiation of a 
move to improve the quality of pure scien- 
tific research in the Russian universities 
instead of having the bulk of the research 
concentrated in the specialized academy in- 
stitutes; the recent modification of examina- 
tion procedures for the doctoral degree which 
requires outside examiners (thus breaking 
the chain of inferior performance in some of 
the leading Russian universities); and the 
recent revision of the mandate to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. withdrawing 
from its jurisdiction most of the applied 
science institutes. 

I am convinced that a great many senior 
Soviet scientists are well acquainted with the 
conditions required for highly productive 
work in pure science and will increase their 
efforts to shield the younger scientists from 
external state pressures. A press release last 
spring quoted the Nobel laureate Igor Tamm 
as saying: “It often happens that when the 
faculty recommends a student for a research 
post, it is claimed that the social activity is 
insufficient, even if the reason for this is not 
any lack of political consciousness but rather 
an absorption in scientific work.” The im- 
plication is clear: the Soviet state should 
recognize that science, like art, is a way of 
life for a talented young person, 


AMERICAN STRENGTH AND POTENTIAL 


American accomplishments in pure science 
since the end of World War II have been 
much more impressive than the Russian 
contributions, all the way from im- 
portant discoveries in high energy and solid 
state physics to major breakthroughs in 
genetics, biochemistry, and medicine. I 
think that it is fair to say that only Russian 
mathematics and theoretical physics are in 
any way comparable to the quality of similar 
American research. 

The strength of the American position in 
pure science is due to a combination of 
fortunate circumstances. The emphasis on 
individual initiative which characterizes the 
American way of life provides a very favor- 
able climate for the practice of pure sci- 
ience. Most pure science in the United 
States is performed in university labora- 
tories where the conditions of intellectual 
freedom are strongly sustained by a healthy 
tradition of academic freedom, which we have 
received from Europe and have passed on a 
matter of course to the next generation. 
Academic scientific centers of high stand- 
ing are so widely dispersed that scientific 
talent almost anywhere need not languish for 
lack of encouragement. We have a hospitable 
attitude toward foreign scientists in staffing 
our university departments and the foreign 
scientists have fully justified our confidence 
by contributing in an essential way to the 
achievements of pure science in the United 
States. And our Federal Government pro- 
vides strong financial support for university 
research without seriously infringing on the 
independence and freedom of the individual 
scientist. 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
recent American record in pure science is 
so outstanding. Furthermore, there is every 
reason to expect that our record will con- 
tinue in the immediate future because, apart 
from the qualitative superiority of American 
compared to Soviet basic research at the 
present time, the quantitative output of pure 
scientists in both countries is approximate- 
ly the same. 

When we examine American performance 
in applied science, the picture is much more 
confused. Applied research is carried on 
largely in American industrial laboratories 
and to a lesser extent in Government lab- 
oratories. The problem is coordinating the 
applied science work at the numerous indus- 
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trial laboratories in order to accomplish 
important national objectives. During a na- 
tional emergency, setting up a large Govern- 
ment laboratory which drafts leading 
scientists and engineers in order to attain 
a well-defined national goal is both accept- 
able and workable. During peacetime, or 
even during a tense period, this is not ac- 
ceptable and therefore not workable. Some 
more elaborate and costly mechanism must 
be set up to coordinate the deliberate chaos 
which characterizes our free enterprise sys- 
tem and which provides the ideal climate for 
pure science. One popular mechanism is the 
nonprofit laboratory which coordinates the 
applied sclence and development work of a 
large number of industrial laboratories, 
Setting up a national missile laboratory in 
analogy to the Los Alamos Atomic Bomb 
Laboratory established during the war has 
only been partially successful in the form of 
the Goddard Space Science Center. 

We are in a genuine dilemma. How can 
we reconcile the openness and freedom which 
are essential for the practice of pure research 
with the coordination and control which are 
required for success in applied science 
undertakings on a grand scale, such as the 
man-on-the-moon program? Evidently, na- 
tional planning will be required but in what 
form and to what extent? 

It is clear that our national planning in 
applied science must start on various levels. 
We must first establish our national goals in 
applied science and identify those of short- 
range importance for the national welfare 
and security and those of vital importance, 
The determination of national goals requires 
the participation of scientists and engineers 
at the highest level of the decisionmaking 
process on a permanent basis. It has been 
pointed out repeatedly that a very high per- 
centage of scientifically and technically 
trained persons operate at the high adminis- 
trative levels where decisions are made in the 
Soviet Union. In the United States there is 
a severe shortage of top administrators in 
policymaking positions who can exercise in- 
dependent scientific and technical judgment. 
The absence of such people in high Govern- 
ment councils is due to the tremendous 
salary differential between top administra- 
tors in industry and in Government, In an 
attempt to obtain the scientific and techni- 
cal advice needed to establish our national 
goals in applied science, the Government has 
been compelled to fall back upon part- 
time consultants who at the same time are 
eagerly sought and handsomely paid by the 
industries which seek the development and 
hardware contracts. The so-called scientific 
scandals which may be aired during the 
coming year are an inevitable consequence 
of the disparity between our normal free 
enterprise way of doing things and the need 
of our Government to cope in an organized 
way with the scientific and technological 
explosion which is upon us. 

RESOLVING THE AMERICAN DILEMMA 


I do not wish to leave the impression that 
nothing has been done to provide our Gov- 
ernment with top level scientific advice to 
help define our national goals in applied 
science. After the first sputnik was hurled 
into orbit, President Eisenhower created the 
Scientific Advisory Committee which has 
been of invaluable assistance to the execu- 
tive branch of our Government. In 1958, 
President Eisenhower set up the Federal 
Council for Science and Technology which 
consists of high-ranking officials from the 
Federal agencies supporting major research 
and development programs, And more re- 
cently, President Kennedy issued an Execu- 
tive order creating a semi-Cabinet post for 
his chief science adviser, Jerome Wiesner. 
The American Federal Council for Science 
and Technology is the analog of the Soviet 
State Committee on the Coordination of Re- 
search and Development in that both are 
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supported to exercise national planning and 
policy roles. However, there is one very im- 
portant difference: the Soviet committee em- 
braces all scientific and technical matters 
whereas the U.S. council is only concerned 
with those applied science activities carried 
on by the Federal Government. The vast 
private industrial sector is outside the juris- 
diction of the council and somehow does not 
make its proper contribution to the estab- 
lishment and implementation of national 
goals. 

I know that this is a delicate question but 
I would suggest that perhaps an industrial 
council for science and technology might be 
set up, consisting of some of the leading 
scientists in industrial research laboratories, 
which would present its views to the Federal 
Government, let us say through Mr. Wiesner, 
on desirable national goals in applied sci- 
ence. By learning to coordinate the advice 
which is extended to the government, per- 
haps the industrial laboratories will develop 
mechanisms for implementing more effi- 
ciently within the framework of the free 
enterprise system the national goals in ap- 
plied science which are finally selected. In 
particular, perhaps something can be done to 
eliminate the wasteful duplication of effort in 
achieving major national goals. 

This duplication is a natural concomitant 
of the free enterprise system and the com- 
petitive spirit which leads to progress on 
many fronts but it becomes a dangerous 
luxury when large commitments of scientific 
and technical manpower are involved. For 
example, some time ago, NASA announced 
that the man on the moon program will re- 
quire several thousand more engineers. We 
cannot recruit them from the universities, 
which have a very small number of non- 
teaching engineers; we can only train them 
from the beginning or recruit them from 
industry or other government laboratories, 
We must do both, and one function which 
could be performed by an industrial couneil 
for science and technology would be to effect 
a voluntary assignment of quotas of engi- 
neers from the different industrial labora- 
tories to NASA in accordance with a mutually 
agreed-upon plan, so that the national man 
on the moon program can be achieved as 
quickly as possible. 

Some of our national goals require long- 
range planning and coordination. In order 
to educate a sufficient number of scientists, 
engineers, and technicians who will do the 
jobs necessary to achieve our national goals 
in applied science and development, we must 
provide funds to colleges and universities 
for enlarging and improving scientific and 
engineering facilities in the form of. build- 
ings, laboratories, and equipment. It is nec- 
essary to set up a reasonable number of 
technical institutes which will train the 
many students with science aptitudes who, 
for one reason or another, either do not wish 
or are unable to undertake a 4-year cur- 
riculum; this additional technical manpower 
will release a sizable number of more highly 
trained scientists and engineers for responsi- 
ble positions. It is necessary to figure out 
ways of making it possible for women. to 
enter more seriously upon scientific and en- 
gineering careers in the United States. 

Finally, it is necessary to liquidate our 
Civil War after 100 years. The treatment 
of Negroes in the South not only deprives 
the Nation of a substantial reservoir of 
scientists and engineers, but it also inhibits 
high intellectual attainment on the part of 
the white population. Last year, the General 
Electric Research Laboratory made a survey 
of the papers published during 1960 in the 
leading journals of chemistry and physics 
by all the university, Government, and in- 
dustrial laboratories in the country. During 
this entire year, the State of Mississippi, 
with a population of 2 million, had to its 
credit not a single paper in chemistry or in 
physics. 
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This is to be compared with the moderately 
sized University of Rochester which pub- 
lished in excess of 100 papers during the 
same period. Let us recall that the State of 
Mississippi only accepted token integration 
after a display of force by Federal troops. I 
submit that a State which is still so harsh 
and unyielding in its sociopolitical structure 
can hardly be expected to make its proper 
contribution to the achievement of our na- 
tional goals in applied science, let alone sus- 
tain creative contributions in pure science. 

TO THE MOON TOGETHER 

Despite these many problems, I believe 
that our undoubted leadership in pure 
science will continue to be nurtured by the 
openness, freedom, and free enterprise spirit 
which characterize our society. Our accom- 
plishments in pure science will provide a vast 
reservoir of ideas for important achieve- 
ments in applied science, and our innate 
good sense and good will lead to a voluntary 
rational measure of coordination and control 
in those areas which are indispensable for the 
achievement of our national objectives in 
applied science. I believe that the Soviet 
methods of strict supervision and control will 
lead to numerous short-range breakthroughs 
in applied science but that the momentum 
will not be sustained unless there are also 
significant advances in their pure science. 
A great improvement in the quality of these 
achievements will depend upon their ability 
to fully establish the conditions of scientific 
freedom which are essential for highly cre- 
ative work in pure science. 

It is unlikely that the conditions of scien- 
tific freedom in the U.S.S.R. will match ours 
unless there is a substantial opening up of 
their society on all fronts and this implies 
the reestablishment of a large measure of 
political freedom. If the Soviet Government 
comes to realize—and I believe that the 
Russian scientists already do—that scientific 
and political freedom go hand in hand and 
that it is dificult to guarantee scientific free- 
dom without a major liberalization of Soviet 
society in all its aspects, there is bound to be 
a great efflorescence of pure science in the 
Soviet Union. And if a large measure of 
political freedom is established in the Soviet 
Union, it is quite likely that we shall be 
sending our American astronauts together 
with their Russian counterparts on joint 
expeditions to the moon and other celestial 
objects beyond. 


SUGAR PRICES AND FOREIGN 
LOBBYISTS 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr, Speaker, the folly 
of having sold American sugar producers 
down the river in favor of the foreign 
sugar lobbies is now evidenced in the 
higher prices American housewives are 
now paying. 

I have pointed out repeatedly in re- 
cent years that we should have reversed 
the unwise policy of increasing the for- 
eign quotas substantially more than do- 
mestic quotas, and I have warned that 
the situation could seriously affect the 
18 supply of this strategie com- 
mi 


It was just last year when I and oth- 
ers pointed out how the foreign lobbyists 
were sweetening their pockets by mil- 
lions of dollars, and of the failure of the 
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Departments of State and Agriculture 
to respond effectively to the problem. 

Now is the time for action to protect 
the American consumer from unreason- 
ably high sugar prices and possible fu- 
ture shortages of this commodity. I 
note with interest that Republican mem- 
bers of the Agriculture Committee have 
asked the committee chairman to re- 
open hearings on the matter. I con- 
sider it a most appropriate move under 
existing circumstances. 

This seems to be the opportune time 
to provide for further expansion of do- 
mestic production of sugar. Of course, 
it should have been done 2 or 3 years 
ago, so the plants needed to process 
the sugar could have been in operation 
by now, and the growers could have had 
their sugar beets in the ground. Even 
a green light at this moment will take 
time before our domestic growers can 
realize their desire and right to con- 
tribute their fair share of our sugar 
needs, 


HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 
SHOULD INVESTIGATE SUGAR 
SITUATION 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs, May] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in a press release 
last Thursday, May 23, assured the pub- 
lic that sugar supplies will be sufficient 
to meet all requirements for household, 
institutional, and industrial use and to 
provide reasonable stocks of sugar for 
distributors, users, and ultimate con- 
sumers. The purpose behind the De- 
partment’s press release is to discourage 
consumers from hoarding sugar during 
this period of skyrocketing sugar prices. 
The release states that the national 
sugar consumption needs are either in 
hand or in sight, and indicates that the 
only way a shortage could develop would 
be for consumers to hoard sugar supplies. 

It is good to know that the Depart- 
ment is confident that, barring public 
hoarding, we will not experience a sugar 
shortage. I certainly hope that the De- 
partment is correct in its assurances of 
availability of ample supplies. And I 
wish also to express the hope that con- 
sumers will not hoard, because such ac- 
tion is bound to make a critical situation 
much worse. 

As a Representative from a beet sugar 
producing area, I know that the price rise 
in sugar would be much more easily ac- 
cepted by housewives in the State of 
Washington if they knew our sugar 
farmers were sharing in the increased 
prices. I regret to report, however, that 
the price rise is not being fully reflected 
in added income to growers of sugarbeets 
in the State of Washington, and this is 
what makes the current price situation so 
difficult for the consumers in my State 
to understand, much less appreciate. 
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As everyone knows, the United States 
leans heavily on foreign nations for its 
sugar supplies, and if these nations are 
unable to fulfill their commitments to 
us, we experience a shortage. There is 
no other alternative. This is why, Mr. 
Speaker, it is so imperative that the 
farmers of our Nation be given full op- 
portunity to produce more of our Na- 
tion’s consumption requirements. This 
is why we amended the Sugar Act in 
1962 to provide, by iaw, that domestic 
producers may provide more sugar to 
the Nation’s sugar bowl. When next 
the Sugar Act is reviewed by the Con- 
gress, I believe we should consider 
further reductions in our Nation’s de- 
pendence on foreign sources. 

Certainly, had Congress acted 2 years 
earlier in allowing expansion of the do- 
mestic industry, the threat of a tempo- 
rary shortage would have been materi- 
ally cushioned because we would have 
more farmers growing sugarbeets and 
more factories refining the sugar for 
distribution to our consumers today. 

The Department of Agriculture still 
has not allocated 95,000 tons to new 
growers as provided in the Sugar Act 
Amendments of 1962. This is enough 
to build and operate two additional 
sugar-processing mills in the United 
States. The Department informs me 
it has no plans to allocate these 95,000 
tons for some time to come and that 
these two mills cannot be in production 
until 1966. In this connection I would 
like to point out that last October, dur- 
ing the Department of Agriculture’s 
sugar allocation hearings, I appeared 
before the Department in support of a 
request by the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. for 
an allocation to produce an additional 
32,000 tons at their Moses Lake, Wash., 
refinery, through an expansion of their 
existing facilities. Had this request 
been granted, Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can sugar consumer would not be forced 
to rely quite so heavily on the current 
Department of Agriculture press re- 
lease stating that in recent days the 
Department has received new assur- 
ances from foreign countries that they 
will fulfill their quota commitment. 

The Moses Lake, Wash., area is lo- 
cated in the northern part of the Colum- 
bia Basin project, and is particularly 
adapted to the production of sugarbeets, 
with one of the highest per acre tonnage 
productions in the United States at 24.7 
tons per acre. And this is a new grower 
area which makes it fully eligible for ton- 
nage allocation by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The foregoing facts, of course, do not 
help the immediate situation. But they 
point up the fact that the appropriate 
committee in Congress should review the 
events which have led to the current 
sugar situation. The House Committee 
on Agriculture is charged with the sole 
constitutional and legislative authority 
to initiate sugar legislation and there- 
fore is the proper forum for such a re- 
view. ‘The minority members of the 
House Agriculture Committee have urged 
the chairman of our committee to sched- 
ule a meeting of the committee to deter- 
mine the effects of the 1962 amendments 
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to the Sugar Act, the manner in which 
the act is currently being administered, 
the facts concerning present sugar sup- 
plies in the United States, whether all 
foreign nations are acting within the 
spirit of the Sugar Act by making timely 
deliveries, and whether the Soviet Union 
through its influence in Cuba is in any 
manner responsible for current high 
sugar prices in our country. 

We are hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that the 
chairman will grant our urgent request. 


THE LATE ORVIL E. DRYFOOS 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, at 10 
o'clock this morning was the funeral 
service of my constituent and friend, 
Orvil Dryfoos, publisher and president 
of the New York Times. Orvil Dryfoos’ 
death at the age of 50 shocked and sad- 
dened every New Yorker and every 
American who treasures standards, in- 
tegrity, and independence in American 
journalism. Orvil Dryfoos possessed a 
heart and mind as wide and as high as 
the sky, and his devotion to the better- 
ment of mankind had no limit. New 
York and the Nation mourn the passing 
of Orvil Dryfoos and remember with 
grateful thanks the quiet inspiration of 
his life. The heartfelt sympathies of 
the thousands who knew him go to his 
lovely wife and his family. 

Mr. Speaker, the obituary that ap- 
peared in the New York Times yesterday, 
May 26, is a beautifully written piece, 
describing the life of Orvil Dryfoos. It 
should be read by all who admire the 
work of a great newspaper and of a 
great man. 

Orviz E. Dryrroos Dres at 50; New YORK 
Times PUBLISHER 


Orvil E. Dryfoos, president and publisher 
of the New York Times, died of heart disease 
shortly after 3 a.m., yesterday in the Hark- 
ness Pavilion of the Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center. He was 50 years old. 

Mr. Dryfoos entered the hospital on April 
15. Two weeks earlier, at the end of the 114- 
day strike, he had gone to Puerto Rico for a 
rest. But while there he entered San Jorge 
Hospital at Santure, near San Juan. 

Upon his return to New York, he went 
directly from the airport to the medical 
center. 

During his final illness he was in good 
spirits and replied cheerfully to get-well 
messages. He said he was getting a good 
rest and hoped to be back on the job soon. 

Mr. Dryfoos had had rheumatic heart 
disease as a young man. He first learned 
of it when it prevented his acceptance for 
military service in World War II. 

Mr. Dryfoos is survived by his widow, three 
children, his mother, and two brothers. Mrs. 
Dryfoos is the former Marian Effie Sulzberger, 
oldest child of Arthur Hays Sulzberger and 
Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger. Mr. Dryfoos suc- 
ceeded Mr. Sulzberger as president and pub- 
lisher of the Times. Mr. Sulzberger is chair- 
man of the board of the newspaper. 

The three Dryfoos children are Jacqueline 
Hays, born May 8, 1943; Robert Ochs, born 
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November 4, 1944, and Susan Warms, born 
November 5, 1946. 

Mr. Dryfoos lived at 1010 Fifth Avenue, 
near 8ist Street, and at Rock Hill, Stam- 
ford, Conn. His mother, the former Florence 
Levi, now Mrs. Myron G. Lehman, lives at 
Carlton House. His father, Jack A. Dryfoos, 
died at the age of 52 in 1937. His brothers 
are Donald Dryfoos, of 301 East 47th Street, 
and Hugh Dryfoos, of 969 Park Avenue. 

A funeral service will be held at 10 a.m., 
tomorrow at Temple Emanu-El, Fifth Avenue 
at 65th Street. The burial will be private. 
The family has requested that instead of 
sending flowers, friends make contributions 
to Dartmouth College, from which Mr. Dry- 
foos was graduated in 1934. 

Mr. Dryfoos took over the duties of pub- 
lisher of the Times from Mr. Sulzberger on 
April 25, 1961. He had been president of the 
New York Times Co. since 1957 and a direc- 
tor since 1954, when he was named vice 
president. 

in 1943 he served as assistant to 
the publisher. For a year previously, he was 
on the Times’s local reportorial staff. It was 
in that capacity that he began newsroom 
friendships that continued on a first-name 
basis for the rest of his life. 

Mr. Dryfoos brought to his associates a 
genial disposition and a warm good nature 
that showed itself in his ready smile. An ad- 
jective frequently applied to his appearance 
was “bo; Mg 

At the same time, he brought to the news- 
paper a dedication and a steadiness of judg- 
ment that met a severe test in the 16-week 
newspaper strike, the longest and costliest 
in the industry in this city. 

The long negotiations were wearing on 
those who were to any degree involved. 
(During a lull, Mr. Dryfoos fiew to Puerto 
Rico for a few days, but he was already feel- 
ing the effects of his illness and did not get 
the rest he had sought.) 

An informal, unpretentious man, the pub- 
lisher kept generally in the background dur- 
ing the tedious and sometimes rancorous 
talks. Yet he exerted a constant influence 
toward conciliation and a fair settlement. 

He kept in mind the situation of newspa- 
pers in a weaker position, whose survival was 
threatened. There were times when he acted 
as a peacemaker and was instrumental in 
persuading negotiators to resume. 

MOBILIZED RESOURCES 

During the strike, the Times’ working per- 
sonnel dropped from about 5,000 to 900. Mr. 
Dryfoos and his advisers mobilized the 900 
so that the newspaper could continue to 
publish its international and western edi- 
tions and maintain its ancillary services as 
far as possible. 

The 72 newspapers in the United States, 
Canada, and overseas that subscribe to the 
New York Times News Service were given 
20,000 words a night. , 

The western edition of the Times, printed 
in Los Angeles since October 1, 1962, contin- 
ued to receive most of its 80,000 words a day 
from the New York office. 

The western edition had been announced 
formally by the Times on October 31, 1961, 
after a year’s study of the operation of the 
international edition, printed in Paris since 
October 1960, 

Dr. Dryfoos had taken a primary role in 
the groundwork for the western edition; this 
was one of the major steps taken during his 
administration as publisher. 

The international edition continued to re- 
ceive an average of 36,000 words a night dur- 
ing the strike. WQXR, the Times’ radio sta- 
tion, more than doubled its news broadcast 
time, 

Throughout the long winter of dislocation, 
Mr. Dryfoos maintained contact with his 
staff, including those who were not at work. 
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He wrote a letter to employees at their 
home addresses early in the shutdown. Some 
of them replied to Mr. Dryfoos to express 
their appreciation of the tone of the letter. 

On March 9, he wrote again, promising “a 
warm welcome” when the strike was over. 
And on March 31, when employees finally re- 
turned to work, they found a letter repro- 
duced in Mr. Dryfoos’ handwriting, begin- 
ning: “It’s good to see you back at work.” 

To a friend, he wrote on March 14, when 
the end of the strike remained in doubt: 
“Certainly these hundred days have been the 
most awful I have ever lived through.” And, 
in a scrapbook begun when he was appointed 
publisher, a reproduction of the Associ- 
ated Press bulletin announcing the end of 
the strike, on March 31, lay yesterday at the 
top of a batch of unmounted material. 

Apart from an ability to maintain a per- 
sonal touch throughout his large organiza- 
tion, Mr. Dryfoos, as publisher, strove to 
make the Times more readable and more 
incisive while sacrificing none of the paper's 
news coverage. 

Mr. ‘coos’ first act as publisher, an- 
nounced on April 25, 1961, was the appoint- 
ment of John B. Oakes as editor of the edi- 
torial page. He kept in close touch with Mr. 
Oakes on editorial policy. 

He also kept abreast of the daily news flow. 
He usually attended the daily news confer- 
ence, at which the next morning’s news- 
paper is planned. 

The publisher also bore a heavy responsi- 
bility for the economic health of the paper. 
The Times operated on a profit margin so 
modest that it sometimes astonished men in 
other lines of business. 

While Mr. Dryfoos, like Mr. Sulzberger and 
Adolph S. Ochs before him, felt that his pri- 
mary task was to maintain the paper's in- 
dependence and reliability, he also felt that 
it was necessary for the institutional 
strength and growth of the New York Times 
to improve its profit position. He made that 
one of his principal aims as publisher. 

MARRIED IN 1941 

Orvil Eugene Dryfoos joined the Times 6 
months after his marriage on July 8, 1941, to 
the Sulzbergers’ daughter. Mr. Sulzberger in 
1935 had succeeded his own father-in-law, 
Mr. Ochs, as publisher. 

“I was sensible enough to marry the boss’ 
daughter,” Mr. Sulzberger once remarked to 
Mr. Dryfoos, “and you were, too.” 

Marriage changed the course of Mr. Dry- 
foos’ career. A sociology major at Dart- 
mouth, he had obtained his Bachelor of Arts 
degree and then started as a runner in Wall 
Street. Eventually, he bought a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Mr. Sulzberger 
urged him to join the Times. 

“I was hesitant about coming in,“ Mr. 
Dryfoos once recalled. “I was enjoying my 
work downtown, and doing fairly well, con- 
sidering conditions then. When Mr. Sulz- 
berger spoke to me about it, I thought about 
it for some time before I made my decision.” 

When, having made his decision, and 
joined the Times, Mr. Dryfoos was put into 
the city room. For a year he worked as a 
cub reporter and once had an unbroken 
string of 17 night assignments—an ordeal 
that gave him a lasting distaste for after- 
dinner speeches. 

He also worked as a legman for more ex- 
perienced reporters. Late in March 1942, he 
accompanied two of them to an arms plant 
in Bridgeport, Conn., where an explosion had 
killed three persons and injured many. 


FOUND SATISFACTION 

It was an assignment that gave the junior 

reporter great professional satisfaction, and 

any reference to it over the next 20 years 

invariably drew a warm response from Mr. 
Dryfoos. 
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As a reporter he never got a byline—an 
omission he occasionally referred to later 
with mild regret. 

For a while, he was on the make-up desk. 
Then he was named assistant to Mr. Sulz- 
berger. As an executive observer, he accom- 
panied Times teams to every major party 
national convention, beginning in 1944. 

As an administrator, Mr. Dryfoos made 
an outstanding record at the Times. He 
knew how to delegate responsibility and at 
the same time how to master intricate de- 
tails himself. But none of his ultimate re- 
sponsibilities lessened his ease of manner 
with his staff. 

During the late-hour negotiations in the 
Daily News strike last November that pre- 
ceded the citywide shutdown, Mr. ‘008 
never failed to chat with his own and other 
reporters assigned to the meetings. 

Orvil Dryfoos was born in New York on 
November 8, 1912. His father was in the tex- 
tile business and was treasurer of a paper 
novelty manufacturing company. The boy 
was sent to the Horace Mann School, where 
he was on the soccer, tennis, and swimming 
teams. He also wrote a sports column called 
“The Dug Out” for the Horace Mann Record. 


HONORARY DEGREE GRANTED 


From Horace Mann he went to Dartmouth. 
In 1957 Dartmouth granted him an honorary 
master of arts. 

Last June he received an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from Oberlin College. 

His first job was with the brokerage firm 
of Asiel & Co., where he remained for 3 years. 
In 1937, as a partner in Sydney Lewinson & 
Co., he purchased a seat on the Exchange. 
He was an active trader until the end of 
1941, and gave up his seat on the Exchange 
8 years later. 

A sketch of Mr. Dryfoos in the Times of 
April 26, 1961, on his appointment as pub- 
lisher, noted that he “is not known as a 
‘driving’ executive, although he can be firm 
when necessary,” and that “he prefers to 
vest responsibility in competent men and let 
them carry out the duties to which they 
have been assigned.” 

Mr. Ochs, publisher of the Times from 
1896 until his death on April 8, 1935, wrote 
in his will that it was the responsibility of 
the Times to be “an independent newspaper, 
entirely fearless, free of ulterior influence, 
and unselfishly devoted to the public welfare 
without regard to individual advantage or 
ambition, the claims of party politics, or 
the voices of religious or personal prejudice 
and predilection.” 

Under that will, Mr. Dryfoos eventually 
became one of three trustees controlling a 
majority of the voting stock of the Times. 
He succeeded Julius Ochs Adler, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, who died on 
October 3, 1955. The two other trustees 
were Mr. and Mrs. Sulzberger. 


SETS FORTH GOALS 


In a personal statement on the editorial 
page on his first day as publisher, Mr. Dry- 
foos wrote: 

“I pledge that my associates and I will 
maintain vigllantiy the high standards set 
by our predecessors.” 

Mr. Dryfoos became president of the com- 
pany in 1957, and Mr. Sulzberger, remaining 
as publisher, became board chairman, a new 
position in the organization. Mr. Sulzber- 
2 retirement as publisher came 4 years 

Mr. Dryfoos was active in civic, educa- 
tional, philanthropic and publishing in- 
dustry programs. He was a trustee of Dart- 
mouth College and a lay trustee of Fordham 
Uni He was a trustee and a member 
of the executive committee of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

He served as a director of the New York 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, the Hun- 
dred Year Association of New York, the Fifth 
Avenue Association and the New York 
World’s Fair 1964. 
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In 1963, when he retired as a director of 
the Bureau of Newspaper Publisher's Asso- 
ciation, he was awarded a bronze plaque for 
distinguished service to the newspaper busi- 
ness. 

AIDED RED CROSS 


In World War II he was vice chairman of 
the New York Red Cross Chapter’s Blood 
Donor Committee. This was the forerunner 
of the peacetime blood donor program. 

Mr. Dryfoos was a trustee of the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund. He belonged to the France- 
America Society, the American Australian 
Association, the Pan-American Society of the 
United States, the Pilgrims and Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

He was a member of Congregation Emanu- 


His clubs included the Century Country 
of White Plains, the Dutch Treat and the 
Century Association of 7 West 43d Street. 
His suburban address was 1219 Rockrimmon 
Road, Stamford. 

Mr. Dryfoos was president and director of 
the Interstate Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
(WQXR), and various Times subsidiaries. 
He headed the New York Times Foundation, 
a corporation arranged for charitable pur- 
poses, and the New York Times neediest 
cases fund. 


DEFENSE PROCUREMENT COM- 
PETITIVE BIDDING 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, defense procurement takes up more 
than $30 billion of our staggering $55 
billion budget for national defense, and 
85 percent of that money is spent with- 
out the benefit of full and open competi- 
tive bidding. 

That is why I have advocated a blue- 
ribbon, nonpartisan committee with the 
specialized function of watchdogging“ 
this vast area of Government expendi- 
ture. The FBI and the General Account- 
ing Office do remarkable work, but they 
enter the field only upon specific com- 
plaint or, occasionally, in the course of 
other business. 

For 2 years, Mr. Speaker, I have been 
standing in this House talking about 
waste, impropriety, and sometimes cor- 
ruption in defense procurement. No 
doubt some Members have noted my re- 
marks with some skepticism or lack of 
interest, just as many, many Members 
have endorsed them. To all of these, I 
commend a real eyeopener—two arti- 
cles on defense procurement that I be- 
lieve will raise the hair on the back of 
your neck and make your blood boil with 
anger. The articles detail the deep- 
rooted corruption found by the FBI dur- 
ing an investigation of Army Signal 
Corps contracting, particularly at Fort 
Monmouth, N.J. They appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News, the newspaper 
which helped crack the Fort Monmouth 
bribery case which involved the arrest 
of two top-ranking civilian engineers 
and a manufacturer’s representative on 
charges of conspiring to fix a $2,400,000 
electronics contract for a $48,000 kick- 
back. 
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Those arrests were followed by an ex- 
tensive but heretofore unpublicized in- 
vestigation that these stories describe— 
an investigation that disclosed what I 
believe to be one of the most shocking 
pictures of corrupt military procurement 
ore uncovered since World 

ar II. 


Mr. Speaker, I am inserting these two 
articles at this point in my remarks, and 
I want to urge each and every Member 
to take the time to read them. They 
could be the most important articles 
that a Member of Congress, sincerely in- 
terested in saving the taxpayers’ money, 
ever studied. 


Fort MonMovutH—10 MONTHS AFTER EXPOSÉ 


(In July 1962 FBI agents arrested a manu- 
facturer’s representative and two top Army 
Signal Corps civilian engineers from Fort 
Monmouth, N.J., on charges of conspiring to 
fix electronics contracts for cash, Here is 
the untold story of the extent of corruption 
uncovered after those arrests and what the 
Army has—and has not—done, 10 months 
later to correct it.) 

(By Charles Nicodemus) 

Fort MONMOUTH, NJ.—Behind this key 
electronics installation’s placid facade of 
wide lawns and trim pastel buildings there 
lay a small but deep-rooted cancer of corrup- 
tion, the worst found since World War II. 

That was the conclusion produced by a 
massive FBI investigation of Signal Corps 
contracting begun here last July after the 
arrest of two top civilian engineers. They 
were charged with trying to rig a $2.4 million 
contract for a $48,000 kickback. 

Detailed findings of the probe were spelled 
out for the Army in a long series of FBI 
investigative reports and two closeout 
memorandums sent by the Justice Depart- 
ment to the Army Materiel Command in 
January. 

(The Signal Corps was absorbed into the 
newly created Army Materiel Command and 
its subordinate Army Electronics Command 
in August 1962, in an Army reorganization.) 

The 5-month nationwide Investigation also 
produced indictments of the two engineers 
and a manufacturer’s representative, and 
material for three other potential criminal 
cases. They are still pending before Federal 
grand juries in Newark, N.J., and Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Pieced together, these indictments, reports, 
memorandums, and added material in Justice 
Department files from related probes reveal 
a picture indicating that: 

Honest employees at Fort Monmouth who 
suspected what was going on were held in 
line through manipulation of the personnel 
system, with rewards for those who kept 
their mouths shut and penalties for those 
who asked questions. 

Some contracts were rigged for favored 
firms by using spurious technical excuses to 
knock out unwanted, low bidders. On other 
contracts, favored firms were permitted to 
win awards with unrealistically low bids, 
then jack their prices up later. 

Gratuities to Army personnel were com- 
mon and ranged from bribes to booze, from 
free female entertainment to free business 
trips, as one Justice Department official 
put it. 

However, the Justice Department stresses, 
at every opportunity, that the deep-rooted 
corruption found at Fort Monmouth and 
elsewhere in the Signal Corps directly in- 
volves only a relatively small number of em- 
ployees. 

The Department’s January close-out 
memos informed the materiel command— 
which had been holding off action while the 
FBI worked—that it could then feel free to 
move in with any needed administrative 
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action, particularly in 11 specific cases not 
strong enough to merit full prosecution. 

Four months after receipt of the memos, 
there is a 180-degree difference of opinion— 
between the AMC and Fort Monmouth's 
commanding general—as to what, if any- 
thing, has been done as a direct result of 
the arrests, besides firing the engineers in- 
volved. 

THREE MEN SEIZED FOR ALLEGED BRIBERY 

The Daily News will disclose Tuesday the 
widespread changes quietly put through 
after the arrests—and the conditions that 
remain despite the arrests. 

Seized July 12 outside a plush Shrewsbury 
(N.J.) restaurant, after bribes allegedly had 
been passed in marked money, were: 

William Laverick, 49, a 21-year employee 
who headed the key production engineer- 
ing department of Fort Monmouth’s U.S. 
Signal Materiel Support Agency 
(USASIMSA). 

Harrison Tryon, 48, with 17 years on the 
job, who headed USASIMSA’s maintenance 
engineering division. 

Malcolm Schaefer, 38, a former assistant to 
Laverick, who quit the corps to become a 
freelance manufacturer's agent. 

They were charged with attempting to 
shake down a west coast businessman with 
the promise that he’d get a fat electronics 
contract if he paid off—or find his low bid 
disqualified if he didn’t. 

The businessman, Robert Snoyer, 38, presi- 
dent of the Consad Corp., Manhattan Beach, 
Calif., told his story to a reporter during a 
Daily News investigation of defense contracts, 
and agreed to cooperate with the FBI in 
breaking the case. 

The defendants are now scheduled for trial 
June 10 in Federal District Court at Newark. 


PROBE INVOLVES DOZENS OF AGENTS 


Their arrests touched off a probe, involving 
dozens of agents, at the corps’ contracting 
headquarters in Philadelphia, at Fort Mon- 
mouth, the source of all key technical evalua- 
tions controlling contract awards and prices, 
and Pasadena, Calif., then the site of a Signal 
Corps branch office. 

The FBI found that Fort Monmouth's 
problems centered on a “tight little club,” as 
one Justice Department procurement expert 
described it. “Members” were several high- 
ranking civilian officials and a group of fa- 
vored contractors, mostly from small- and 
middle-sized firms. 

The Signal Corps “club members” did not 
actually handle contract awards—they didn’t 
have to. 

Instead, they provided the crucial technical 
evaluations that played a key role in deter- 
mining who would or would not get contracts 
and what the final price might be once an 
award was made. 

The favored firms responded with a con- 
tinuing string of gratuities often unrelated to 
specific contract actions—making their de- 
tection particularly difficult. 

Here is how the club worked, in the view 
of the Justice Department: 

Companies that were “in” got contracts— 
even if their capabilities were questionable. 
Those not “in” were disqualified, if possible, 
through engineering-staff recommendations 
saying the unwanted bidders lacked the tech- 
nical plant facilities or engineering know- 
how to perform adequately. These recom- 
mendations were rarely questioned. 


MAJOR CONTRACTORS ESCAPE JUGGLING 


Major contractors—such as General Elec- 
tric, Texas Instruments, General Dynamics, 
and firms of that caliber—obviously were 
immune to such maneuvering because of un- 
questioned competence, but many small 
businesses, which proliferate in the electron- 
ics field, found themselves unable to “crack 
the ice” at Fort Monmouth and Philadelphia. 

Once an “in” company obtained a con- 
tract, “engineering changes” in the equip- 
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ment could be proposed by the Fort Mon- 
mouth engineers, or “technical action 
requests” for changes could be sought by the 
contractor. 

These changes supposedly would be costly 
and entitle the contractor to ask for—and 
get—more money out of the Government. 

Purchase of spare parts for equipment un- 
der contract provided another area for ma- 
nipulation. 

Spare parts could frequently be ordered in 
quantities influenced primarily by the en- 
gineering judgment of Fort Monmouth’s 
club members. The prices paid were often 
higher than the cost of the parts in the orig- 
inal equipment, guaranteeing more excess 
profits. 

To help favored firms compete for con- 
tracts or perform once they were won, club 
members withdrew useful, or needed docu- 
ments from one of Fort Monmouth's em- 
ployees-only technical libraries and mailed 
them—by the boxload, if necessary—to the 
contractor. 

On other occasions, club members who pre- 
pared the list of components to be used in 
equipment under procurement would specify 
a component made only by a favored firm. 
This guaranteed the firm the contract—or as- 
sured it of a fat subcontract from the prime 
manufacturer. 

Another club agreement existed on sub- 
contracts, the FBI found. 

The involved engineers at Fort Monmouth 
would arrange a contract for one favored 
firm—then dictate another favored firm that 
was to receive key subcontracts. 

Inevitably, word on the club’s operations 
leaked out. 

Contractors consistently cheated out of 
awards they appeared to deserve complained 
bitterly—but only within the industry, not 
publicly. 

They feared that an official protest would 
land them on a blacklist of troublemakers 
that would freeze them out of all contracts 
with the Signal Corps and other Government 
agencies as well. 

Fort Monmouth employees not in the club 
who noted the unusual procedures, acts of 
favoritism, and flow of gratuities, were held 
in line through abuse of the personnel sys- 
tem. 

FBI agents found that most workers be- 
lieved—from experience that if they pro- 
tested what they saw, they’d be shifted to 
other bases; transferred to dirty duty at Fort 
Monmouth; be ostracized in their office, re- 
celve poor vacation schedules and be sub- 
jected to other forms of retaliation. 

Those who kept their mouths shut, or co- 
operated, received promotions, choice duty 
assignments, field trips—and sometimes even 
shared in the less valuable gratuities. 

The arrests, however, broke the dam of 
pent-up frustration and outrage that had 
been mounting in dozens of employees for 
months and years. 

FBI arrests embarking on the Fort Mon- 
mouth part of the investigation expected to 
handle the job in a few weeks. 

MAJOR EFFORT REQUIRED OF FBI 


Instead, the investigation required a major 
effort on the part of the FBI’s Newark office, 
under special agent Ralph Bachman, and 
lasted for months. 

As one agent put it, “It seemed as if every- 
body there had a story to tell. 

“Of course, some of the complaints were 
just sour grapes,” he conceded. “And some 
of them came from people with guilty con- 
sciences who were to show us they 
hadn't been a part of all this—when they 
actually had. 

“But a lot of our dope came from people 
who had just been too afraid for their jobs 
to talk to anyone before—honest, hard work- 
ing people, which is what 99 percent of them 
down there are,” he declared. 
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The FBI also had two other main sources 
of information: 

Intensive surveillance of the suspects and 
their conversations. 

A lengthy, detailed description of the ac- 
cused engineers’ method of operation—sup- 
plied unwittingly by the suspects themselves 
during a 3-hour dinner that preceded their 
arrest 


The defendants didn't find out until the 
following day that the business partner that 
Snoyer had brought along to the payoff din- 
ner—where the Monmouth engineers’ men- 
tioned other fixed contracts, other personnel 
involved and other companies helped—was 
an FBI agent with a blotter-like memory. 


MONMOUTH CLEANUP LEAVES LoosE ENDS— 
ARRESTS IN KICKBACKS FAIL TO CLOSE ALL 
THE LOOPHOLES 


(By Charles Nicodemus) 


WASHINGTON. —The Army has finally 
closed the door on corruption at this key 
communications facility, but it has left most 
of the windows unlocked. 

That's the anomaly found by a reporter 
during a study of Signal Corps procurement 
10 months after two of this base’s top civil- 
ian engineers were arrested on charges of 
seeking to rig a $2,400,000 electronics con- 
tract for a $48,000 bribe. 

That study reveals that the top officers 
and organizations that formerly ran Fort 
Monmouth have been quietly turned upside 
down in some wa; have been left 
curiously untouched in others. 

New faces dot the landscape at the top 
and dozens of regulations have been changed 
or tightened since the arrests, according to 
Lt. Gen, Frank R. Besson, Jr., in Washington. 

He heads the Army Materiel Command 
(AMC), which absorbed virtually all of the 
corps’ $650 million-a-year purchasing activi- 
ties in an Army reorganization last August. 

But the Daily News also found that: 

A third, high-ranking civilian engineer, 
who escaped arrest by the FBI in the brib- 
ery plot only by accident, still fills the key 
job he held before the arrests last July 12. 
Besson says his case is still open. 

Only a few of the changes have tightened 
loopholes in the specific regulations and 
procedure that the Department of Justice 
charges were perverted by the two accused 
fixers and their accomplice, a manufac- 
turer’s representative. 

The accused engineers, William Laverick, 
49, and Harrison Tryon, 48, had 38 years’ 
service between them. The freelance manu- 
facturer’s agent, Malcolm Schaefer, 38, was 
a former assistant to Laverick. All are sched- 
uled for trial June 10 in U.S. District Court 
at Newark, N.J. 

What does the Army contend has been 
the total impact of their arrest, which shook 
the Signal Corps to its core 10 months ago? 

Besson insists a “significant number” of 
the changes made at Fort Monmouth and 
elsewhere have resulted in whole or in 
part” from the arrests and the massive FBI 
probe of Signal Corps contracting that fol- 
lowed. 

Other changes made were merely the result 
of the reorganization, which saw virtually 
all Signal Corps procurement functions ab- 
sorbed by the AMC's new electronics com- 
mand, he said. 

But Brig. Gen. Stuart S. Hoff, head of Fort 
Monmouth and the electronics command, 
told a visiting reporter: 

“Candidly, I can't say that any change 
made here can be attributed directly to last 
year's arrests,” 

Hoff said he'd stick to that answer regard- 
less of what anyone in Washington said. 

And Col. Roman I. Ulans, head of Fort 
Monmouth’s U.S. Army Electronics Materiel 
Support Agency (USAEMSA), said: 

“The arrests were just like a death in the 
family. These were two of our top men and 
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everybody was stunned. But before long it 
was forgotten.” 

As for the impact of any tighter regula- 
tions stemming from the arrests, Ulans said 
“there has been no impact.” 

General Besson, informed of Hoff’s state- 
ment, exploded with: 

“My God, Hoff’s all wet.” 

Asked how Gen. Hoff could make such 
a statement, after Besson for weeks had been 
outlining reforms supposedly instituted, Bes- 
son said—apparently in jest: 

“I guess Hoff just hasn't gotten the word 

et. 
1 For Pete's sake,“ Besson added, I've been 
up there to inspect, myself. I know what's 
going on. And Hoff's been sending reports 
down here regularly, laying out the changes, 
chapter and verse.” 

And just what has been going on at Fort 
Monmouth and elsewhere in the old Signal 
Corps procurement setup? 

Maj. Gen, Earle F. Cook took over as new 
chief signal officer in July 1962 with greatly 
curtailed responsibilities; General Hoff, 
former head of Signal Corps research and 
development, was put in as chief of the new 
electronics command and head of Fort 
Monmouth; Brig. Gen, Allen T. Stanwix-Hay 
was made head of the U.S. Army Electronics 
Material Agency in Philadelphia, the con- 

headquarters, and Colonel Ulans 
was promoted to chief of the USAEMSA, 

His key agency, where the arrested engi- 
neers worked, prepares contract specifica- 
tions and makes the crucial technical de- 
cisions that help determine what bidders 
get contracts and what final contract prices 
will be, 

This wholesale turnover of every top po- 
sition in the old Signal Corps structure was 
merely coincidental, the Defense Department 
said, with the organization of the new AMC 
responsible for several of the changes. 

A new director of civilian personnel also 
was recruited for Fort Monmouth, 

General Besson said the director was 
brought “all the way from Alaska, so we'd 
be sure he would have no contact with any 
of the local cliques.” 

Manipulation of the civilian personnel 
system had been one way that the alleged 
fixers at Monmouth had been able to bend 
lower level employees to their will, the FBI 
found during its 5-month-long investigation 
that followed the arrests. 

Employees who cooperated with the club 

f accused fixers and favored contractors 
were rewarded with promotions, field trips, 
time off and choice vacation schedules. 
Those who asked too many questions might 
be transferred out, refused promotion, as- 
signed undesirable work, or winter vacations. 

Under the new regime, Besson said, pro- 
motions under the Army merit system have 
increased 50 percent. Employee grievances 
have virtually disappeared. 

Meaningful use of the system of individual 
3 reports virtually ignored before 

arrests, Besson said -was ordered re- 
pater immediately. 

Here are other key administrative meas- 
ures Besson said have been taken since the 
arrests, to tighten up on purchasing: 

Staff members supplying recommenda- 
tions to contracting officers—the men who 
deal directly with manufacturers—must now 
provide full data backing up their recom- 
mendations, not just conclusions. This 
reduces the possibility of false, baseless 
recommendations, which permitted “fixes.” 

Once a technical evaluation has been made 
of a bidder’s plant and personnel, no reeval- 
uation can be made without approval from 
the top echelons. 

This reduces the possibility that a con- 
tractor, turned down in one evaluation, might 
offer inducements to inspectors to get a favor- 
able reevaluation, as the FBI found had 
been done on occasion. 
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Minor changes in equipment or method of 
manufacture, which the contractor might 
wish to make, can no longer be approved by 
engineering personnel, but must be okayed 
by the contracting officer. 

This is just one of several directives aimed 
at cutting the independent power of the 
engineering staff, of which the arrested men 
were members, and centralizing contract con- 
trol in the hands of the man with the ulti- 
mate responsibility. 

Restrictions on taking outside jobs, with 
contractors and other firms, and on the re- 
ceipt of outside income, were reemphasized. 

What problems still exist at Fort Mon- 
mouth? 

FBI testimony at a preliminary hearing in 
the bribery case last August disclosed that a 
third package of marked money was prepared 
for passing to at least one additional Fort 
Monmouth official on the night of the 
arrests—but was never used, 

The Daily News learned that one high- 
ranking engineer it was intended for had to 
cancel out at the last minute from the pay- 
off dinner that preceded the arrests, thus 
narrowly escaping apprehension. 

General Besson said the AMC “cannot, at 
the moment, do anything about the man.” 

The intensive FBI investigation after the 
arrests also turned up repeated allegations 
that the man who had originally set up the 
alleged Fort Monmouth bribery ring had— 
long before the arrests—been transferred to 
an oversea assignment, where he is currently 
under investigation by the Justice Depart- 
ment for other purchasing irregularities. 

Not until after the Daily News inquired 
about the man’s status did Besson's office 
send reports on the Fort Monmouth investi- 
gation to the man’s superiors overseas. 

In another case, the 8 Corps turned 
over to the FBI, in January 1962, details of 
mass gratuities distributed by one contractor 
to Signal Corps employees at Fort Mon- 
mouth, Philadelphia, and Washington. 

The Justice Department inadvertently 
failed to return the case for 15 months— 
finally sending it back to the Army for action 
in April 1963—and the Signal Corps (and 
later, the AMC) made no effort to resolve the 
matter with the Justice Department. 

No attempt was made to retrieve the case 
even though the firm involved had a history 
of trouble, and had even been caught using 
a copy of an administratively secret Fort 
Monmouth procurement document during 
contract negotiations. 

(The employee who the corps was certain 
leaked the document—one of the top engi- 
neers at Fort Monmouth's research and de- 
velopment lab—resigned just as the Signal 
Corps was preparing charges against him). 

After the Daily News inquired about the 
gratuities case in late April, the AMC an- 
nounced it is referring it immediately to a 
gratuities board that could fine the contrac- 
tor, cancel his contracts, or bar him from de- 
fense procurement. 

Also sent to the AMC for possible adminis- 
trative action by the Department of Justice 
were 11 instances of alleged impropriety by 
Monmouth personnel, in which the FBI could 
not establish a criminal case. 

General Besson said the Army inspector 
general, who already had checked out 10 of 
the cases, investigated again and dropped 7 
of them because “no proof was available.” 
Four others are still open, he said. 

What about other loopholes that the Jus- 
tice Department charges the accused fixers 
used to manipulate contracts? 

1. No new controls have been set up over 
the use or withdrawal of materiel by em- 
ployees from Monmouth’s technical libraries. 

The defendants are charged with obtain- 
ing quantities of such materiel and mailing 
it by the boxload to a favored firm to assist 
it in performing on a contract they sought 
to rig. 
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2. No new controls have been imposed on 
the purchase of spare parts for equipment 
under contract. 

The FBI investigation established that the 
defendant engineers could boost the contract 
price paid favored firms by recommending 
purchase from the firms of more spare parts 
than were needed, at prices higher than the 
cost of the parts in the original equipment. 

3. The power of civilian engineers—such 
as the men arrested—to recommend engineer- 
ing changes in equipment under contract has 
been increased rather than decreased. These 
changes generally enable the contractor to 
ask for more money. 

A new regulation requires that any time an 
engineer's suggestion for an engineering 
change is to be reversed, the superior over- 
ruling the recommendation must document 
his reasons as part of the permanent con- 
tract record—making supervisors reluctant 
to alter engineering recommendations. 

4. No new controls have been set up to 
assure that contracts on which bids haye 
been received will be awarded promptly. 
This can enable procurement officials to stall 
off a contract award until a low bidder with- 
draws an offer to seek other contracts, leav- 
ing a favored firm next in line. 

Just such a maneuver touched off the Sig- 
nal Corps contract investigation that led to 
the Fort Monmouth arrests. 


Mr. Speaker, for 2 years I have brought 
to the attention of the House and the 
public case after case of defense procure- 
ment where apparent “blunders” by 
someone in authority have cost the tax- 
payers millions of dollars. I have laid 
out case after case of noncompetitive sole 
source procurements channeled to fa- 
vored firms; cases where the service said 
there were no drawings to permit compe- 
tition when, indeed, there were draw- 
ings; cases where a contract was hustled 
to a favored firm to meet an emergency 
that did not even exist; cases where it 
was adjudged that only one firm was 
competent. enough to build a piece of 
equipment, when every manufacturer on 
the horizon could have done the job; 
cases where plans were supposedly classi- 
fied, restricting competition to a few fa- 
vored firms, when in reality the equip- 
ment was not classified and had been 
obtained under wide-open competition 
before. 

One question threads its way through 
all the cases I have cited. It is simply 
this: “Why were all these so-called 
blunders made?” 

Mr. Speaker, if you want to answer 
that for yourself, read the articles. 
There you will find it—chapter, page, 
and verse, just as the FBI and the Jus- 
tice Department found it. 

In the articles you will find rigged 
contract specifications, tailored to suit 
one manufacturer; rigged technical 
evaluations of plant and personnel by 
which unwanted low bidders are knocked 
out; engineering changes pushed 
through after award of a contract to 
jump the price; spare-parts deals where 
spares for an equipment are bought in 
huge quantities at fat prices to help 
make up profits a manufacturer sacri- 
ficed by bidding unrealistically low. 

Here, too, you will find manipulation 
of Government personnel systems, 
whereby a handful of men in high places 
are able to wield vast power over a large 
number of subordinates through a “‘ter- 
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ror system” that rewarded those who 
kept their mouths shut and punished 
anyone who asked questions. 

This sorry picture is what the FBI 
believes prevailed at Fort Monmouth, 
N.J. I wonder how many other procure- 
ment centers have the same sorry mess 
on their hands? How often would Fort 
Monmouth be repeated if the FBI moved 
into other areas on a massive scale as it 
did in New Jersey? With shocking fre- 
quency, I predict, if what I have been 
uncovering in the last 2 years is any 
indicator. 

There is another lesson to be learned 
in these articles. It is what the Army 
has—and has not—done about the Mon- 
mouth mess. It is clear that while the 
brass here in Washington contend won- 
ders have been worked in cleaning up 
the old system, the top men at Fort 
Monmouth have an altogether different 
view. 

Changes and reforms have indeed been 
introduced, but just how many were di- 
rected at the problems uncovered by the 
FBI is not clear. Organization of the 
Army Materiel Command and its conse- 
quent takeover of Signal Corps’ procure- 
ment, brought in many changes and new 
faces. The Army, traditionally reluc- 
tant to admit that it ever does anything 
wrong or makes changes as a result of 
outside criticism, would like to have you 
and me believe that all changes were 
made on its own initiative and not as a 
result of the “Monmouth mess.” 

Whatever the motivation for the 
changes to date, it is clear that much 
more needs to be done. There is no in- 
dication, however, that the Army intends 
to make these changes—unless prodded 
by Secretary of Defense McNamara or by 
Congress. There is even evidence— 
shocking evidence—that several funda- 
mental steps dictated by commonsense 
were not taken until someone started 
asking questions—the someone in this 
case, Mr. Charles Nicodemus, the Chi- 
cago Daily News reporter who has done 
an outstanding job in defense-contract- 
ing reporting. 

The Department of Justice and the 
FBI have performed a rare, outstand- 
ing service by stepping into a procure- 
ment facility and laying it bare, expos- 
ing the small but powerful core of rot 
and corruption that was eating away at 
the vitals of the installation—and de- 
vouring tax dollars appropriated by Con- 
gress. 

Because of this fine work, because of 
the courage of a contractor who talked 
to the FBI, because of the Chicago Daily 
News efforts, three men will soon go on 
trial. Their innocence or guilt will be 
decided by a jury of their fellow men 
but this should not be the end of the 
Monmouth mess. 

The conditions found at Monmouth 
are so shocking and their implications 
so profound that I believe it is incum- 
bent upon Congress to examine this situ- 
ation closely. We in Congress must en- 
act legislation to guarantee that what 
happened at Fort Monmouth once does 
not happen again—at Monmouth or any- 
place else. 
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I suggest that upon the conclusion of 
the Fort Monmouth conspiracy trials, 
an appropriate committee of Congress 
should dig into the entire Monmouth 
mess to determine what happened, how it 
happened, why it happened, who was re- 
sponsible, what has been done about it, 
and what remains to be done to make 
sure it does not happen again. 

I have introduced legislation in the 
House, and there is similar legislation 
in the other body, which I believe will 
go part of the way toward making sure 
the Monmouth mess is not repeated. 
My bill would set up a blue-ribbon, joint 
congressional watchdog committee to 
maintain continued surveillance over 
negotiated defense and space contracts. 
With this legislation, which I hope to 
have considered in this session of Con- 
gress, we representatives of the people 
will have a strong tool to unearth and 
correct problems such as the Monmouth 
mess. At this moment, no committee 
or agency of Congress nor of the execu- 
tive branch, is specifically assigned to 
this task. Since we are spending over 
half of our national tax money on de- 
fense, I believe it is time we started rid- 
ing herd on it on a daily basis with 
detailed inspections, questions and fact- 
finding sessions. 

It is imperative that such a committee 
as I have designed be formed to make 
sure that no more messes like Monmouth 
arise to blacken the record of the military 
and blacken the eyes of the taxpayer. 


ATTACKS UPON THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, as I came 
into the Chamber today I heard the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER] 
make one of his almost daily attacks on 
the President. In this instance he 
charged the President with withholding 
information about Cuba, something I 
think is not true and that the President 
is not doing, and I just thought it would 
be appropriate to point out that al- 
though the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ALGER] is able to get this statement in 
the Recor and then months later quote 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of such-and- 
such a date saying that the President 
was withholding information, this does 
not necessarily make it so. 


THE SUGAR SITUATION 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican housewife is getting a “sweet” lesson 
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in what it means to depend upon inter- 
national trade for her foodstuffs. 

The price of sugar has doubled and 
trebled in the last few weeks and the 
price of canned fruits and all foods con- 
taining sugar must certainly follow 
shortly. I have long fought against 
American dependence upon interna- 
tional trade for our agricultural products 
and supply of food and fiber and I believe 
this is only another example of what “in- 
ternational dealing” will do to the Amer- 
ican market when the internationalists 
have us at their mercy. 

Instead of permitting the American 
farmer and American sugar industry to 
supply the domestic market, we first es- 
tablished by law a sugar quota to Cuba 
equal to 50 percent of the domestic con- 
sumption. Then, when Cuba went be- 
hind the Iron Curtain we divided that 
quota among almost every other sugar 
producing nation in the world. Now we 
are at the mercy of the world trade and 
the housewife is paying the bill. 

There is no world sugar shortage, but 
the world sugar interests are putting the 
Squeeze on us to get a better price for 
their product. You cannot blame them. 
If we are willing to take production from 
the American farmer and the American 
sugar industry and spread it out all over 
the world, we deserve to get caught in 
this kind of a squeeze. 

The American farmer is screaming for 
an opportunity to produce something on 
his acres but instead the Government 
squeezes down his allotments, rents his 
acres to take them out of production, 
and calls this whole stupid process “a 
subsidy to the farmer.” 

Beef imports have jumped to 10 per- 
cent of the domestic consumption, lamb 
and pork are only a short way behind. 
The Secretary of Agriculture wants com- 
plete regulation over all agricultural 
commodities so he can further open our 
markets to foreign food production. 

Sugar is only a taste of what is in store 
for the American farmer and the Amer- 
ican consumer if planned production and 
planned food supplies are to be the 
future national policy. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues what I consider to be four 
good reasons for voting against H.R. 5497 
when it comes to the floor on Wednesday 
of this week. This bill would extend 
Public Law 78, which authorizes impor- 
tation of farmworkers into the United 
States from Mexico for the benefit of a 
very few farms in certain States. 

The first reason for voting against this 
bill is the high and continuing unemploy- 
ment in the United States. Why should 
Congress authorize importation of nearly 
a quarter million foreign workers when 
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rural unemployment is over 7 percent, 
and American farmworkers are able to 
earn only about $1,000 per year and can 
find only about 156 days of work in a 
year? 

The second reason that this is a bad 
bill is that it would benefit only about 
1 percent of the farms—mostly big, cor- 
porate operations—and harm many, 
many family farms that are struggling 
to survive. 

Next, Mr. Speaker, this is an antilabor 
bill, Farmworkers are not protected by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, and very 
few are benefited by workmen’s compen- 
sation or unemployment insurance. The 
Mexican labor import program prevents 
the free market from determining farm 
wages by artificially depressing wage 
rates. 

The final reason for defeating H.R. 
5497 and wiping Public Law 78 off the 
books is that representatives of all three 
major religious faiths oppose its continu- 
ation. They call this program immoral, 
and so do I. 


PROVIDING FOR THE REORGANIZA- 
TION OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS RE- 
LATING TO THE FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT LIBRARY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 117) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read and 
together with accompanying papers re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1963, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for the 
reorganization of certain functions re- 
lating to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Li- 
brary. 

The library project was built under 
authority of the joint resolution of July 
18, 1939. It is located on a site in the 
town of Hyde Park, Dutchess County, 
N.Y., donated by the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The library contains histori- 
cal material donated by him, and other 
related historical material. 

At the present time responsibility for 
the library is divided as follows: 

(1) The Secretary of the Interior is 
responsible for the care, maintenance, 
and protection of the buildings and 
grounds of the library and for the col- 
lection of fees for the privilege of visit- 
ing and viewing the exhibit rooms or 
museum portion of the library, exclusive, 
however, of the function of fixing the 
amounts of fees charged. 

(2) Responsibility for the contents 
and professional services of the library, 
and all other responsibility for the li- 
brary except as indicated above, are vest- 
ed in the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices. 

When the transfer of functions with 
respect to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Li- 
brary from the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Administrator of General Services, 
as provided for in the reorganization 
plan transmitted herewith, becomes ef- 
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fective, the Administrator will have com- 
plete responsibility for the library, in- 
cluding its buildings, grounds, contents, 
and services. 

Three other Presidential libraries are 
now entirely under the jurisdiction of 
the Administrator of General Services 
(in pursuance of section 507(g) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended): the 
Harry S. Truman Library at Independ- 
ence, Mo., the Herbert Hoover Library at 
West Branch, Iowa, and the Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Library at Abilene, Kans. 
The taking effect of the provisions of 
the accompanying reorganization plan 
will place the administration of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library fully on 
a common footing with the administra- 
tion of these three other Presidential 
libraries. 

I am persuaded that the present divi- 
sion of responsibility between the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Administra- 
tor of General Services is not conducive 
to the most efficient administration of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. Re- 
organization Plan No, 1 of 1963 will apply 
to this library the preferable pattern of 
organization existing with respect to 
other Presidential libraries. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1963 is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in section 
2(a) of the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

The taking effect of reorganizations 
included in the reorganization plan will 
provide improved organizational ar- 
rangements with respect to the admin- 
istration of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library. While such arrangements will 
further the convenient and efficient 
carrying out of the purposes of the 
library, it is impracticable to specify or 
itemize at this time the reductions of 
expenditures which it is probable will be 
brought about by such taking effect. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become ef- 
fective. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE Wuire House, May 27, 1963. 


THE LATE WILLIAM BALLINGER 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
sweet memory of time no one served this 
body with greater loyalty than Wiliam 
Ballinger, our Assistant Sergeant at 
Arms since 1956. As bearer of the mace 
the honor of his official duties were con- 
ducted with dignity and the precision of 
time-honored tradition of this body. 

He was a veteran of World War I, serv- 
ing later—in 1935—in various capacities 
at the Capitol. He also served as a dep- 
uty marshal in the District of Columbia 
for several years in the early fifties. 
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Of late he had complained of feeling 
ill although last year he fully recovered 
from a serious illness. 

The House has lost a dedicated serv- 
ant of its membership whose love of 
country and protection of its leaders 
were his life’s dedication. 

We will miss his genial manner and 
serious demeanor which added to the 
prestige of the House and contributed to 
the decorum of its sittings. 

To his loving daughter Mrs. Euline 
M. Lutes, of Escondido, Calif., we extend 
our heartfelt condolences, 


TFX AIRCRAFT CONTROVERSY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
bring to the attention of the House of 
Representatives certain facts concerning 
the role Deputy Defense Secretary Ros- 
well Gilpatric has played in the TFX 
aircraft controversy. 

I do this for the reason that the great- 
est number of citizens and taxpayers of 
this country ought to be made aware of 
at least some of the unpalatable ma- 
neuverings in connection with this $6.5 
billion contract award. 

In the first place, Gilpatric, in October 
1957, brought the General Dynamics 
business to the law firm of Cravath, 
Swaine, and Moore because of his rela- 
tions with Mr. Frank Pace, then head 
of General ies. 

In 1958, 1959, and 1960, Gilpatric was 
a counsel in the law firm of Cravath, 
Swaine, and Moore. As such, he handled 
most of the General Dynamics business. 
For his convenience, an office was made 
available to him in the General Dynamics 
Offices. 

Among other things, Gilpatric’s work 
during that period involved a major 
merger problem bringing together Gen- 
eral Dynamics and Material Services 
Corp., the latter firm being headed by 
Henry Crown, Chicago financier. This 
vital merger was for the purposes of 
bringing new money into General Dy- 
namics, and Crown thus became a major 
figure in the change in top management 
of the merged corporations. 

In January 1961 Gilpatrie accepted 
appointment as Deputy Defense Sec- 
retary and “arranged” to turn the Gen- 
eral Dynamics account over to Mr. M. 
T. Moore, of the firm of Cravath, Swaine, 
and Moore. Mr. Moore served as the 
counsel for a small committee, the chair- 
man of which was Henry Crown, to 
name a new head for General Dynamics. 
The committee dropped Mr. Frank Pace 
and selected Mr. Roger Lewis, now presi- 
dent of General Dynamics, 

As this stage was being set, it becomes 
increasingly clear that the award of the 
TFX fighter plane contract, involving 
$6.5 billion, was highly essential to the 
future prosperity of the General Dy- 
namics firm. And it becomes just as 
clear that Gilpatric did not disqualify 
himself from decisions in connection 
with that huge contract. As a matter of 
fact, it becomes equally clear that Gil- 
patric, as Deputy Defense Secretary, 
wrote many letters and held many con- 
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ferences on that subject with Defense 
Secretary McNamara and others. 

In early November of 1962, the Pen- 
tagon Source Selection Board made a 
unanimous recommendation for the 
Boeing version of the TFX fighter plane. 
This was based on a proposed price that 
was more than $100 million less than the 
General Dynamics version, and a per- 
formance evaluation which indicated the 
Boeing plane was clearly superior to that 
proposed by General Dynamics. 

It is of the utmost significance that 
this decision was concurred in by Gen. 
Curtis LeMay, Chief of the Air Force, 
and Adm. George Anderson, Chief of 
Naval Operations, the two branches of 
the Armed Forces most directly and 
vitally affected, since these services were 
to be equipped with this new fighter 
plane. 

Late in that same month of Novem- 
ber 1962, Defense Secretary McNamara 
overruled the decision of the Source 
Selection Board, and announced award 
of the first phase of the contract to Gen- 
eral Dynamics. 

The next development came quickly. 
A preliminary investigation by the Mc- 
Clellan committee disclosed errors in the 
November 21, 1962, memorandum of 
alleged justification by which McNamara 
overruled the recommendation for Boe- 
ing. On the basis of these errors, Chair- 
man Jonn L. MCCLELLAN asked the De- 
fense Department to hold up the formal 
signing of a contract with General 
Dynamics. 

It is significant to point out at this 
juncture that on December 20, 1962, At- 
torney Moore, of the law firm of Cravath, 
Swaine, and Moore, was named a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Gener 
Dynamics. : 

On December 26, 1962, Gilpatric wrote 
to Senator McCLELLAN stating that the 
Defense Department would not delay the 
signing of a TFX contract with General 
Dynamics pending a full investigation by 
the McClellan committee. 

On March 21, 1963, a Member of the 
Senate made a speech in which he indi- 
cated there could be no “conflict of in- 
terest” on the part of Gilpatric in the 
award of the TFX contract. He told the 
Senate that Gilpatric had served as an 
adviser for both Boeing and General Dy- 
namics. 

But in May 1963, William Allen, pres- 
ident of Boeing, testified under oath be- 
fore the McClellan committee and as- 
serted that Gilpatric had never served as 
a lawyer or adviser for Boeing. Allen 
said Gilpatric had been subpenaed on 
one occasion as a witness for Boeing. He 
received travel expenses but no fee what- 
ever. 

On May 9, 1963, Roger Harris, vice 
president and general counsel for Gen- 
eral Dynamics, also testified under oath 
before the McClellan committee and 
stated that Gilpatric had performed serv- 
ices for General Dynamics in 1958, 1959, 
and 1960; that Gilpatrie arranged“ to 
turn this business over to Attorney Moore 
in January 1961. Harris said that Gen- 
eral Dynamics had paid, or had been 
billed for, fees of $300,000 by the firm of 
Cravath, Swaine, and Moore in the period 
of 1958 through the first quarter of 1963. 
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Thus it is indisputable that Gilpatrie 
was associated with a law firm which 
collected a very substantial fee from a 
corporation which, as matters now stand, 
will profit from a $6.5 billion contract— 
one of the largest single contracts ever 
awarded by the U.S. Government in 
peacetime. 

In the light of the foregoing, the only 
way that Gilpatric could clear his skirts 
of interest and prejudice in favor of 
General Dynamics, his erstwhile client, 
would have been to publicly divorce him- 
self of any activity in connection with 
the contract or resign as Deputy Defense 
Secretary. Instead, he has admitted 
that he was probably the source of a 
series of stories printed in March 1963 
that were critical of the McClellan com- 
mittee investigations. These stories 
originated at a so-called press briefing 
and reporters were told to credit them 
to an unnamed high official in the 
Pentagon. When first questioned by 
Senator McCLELLAN about the source of 
these stories, Gilpatric denied that he 
knew the source. 

And through it all the role of Defense 
Secretary McNamara is incredible. 

One of the most recent witnesses to 
appear before the McClellan committee 
was Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
bell and top members of his staff in the 
General Accounting Office. Mr. Camp- 
bell had been requested by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN to review the cost figures relat- 
ing to the Boeing bid for production of 
the TFX fighter plane. 

The Comptroller General and members 
of his staff testified under oath that al- 
though they spent an hour with Defense 
Secretary McNamara in his office in the 
Pentagon, they were unable to obtain 
any detailed figure. 

They testified that the cost figures 
upon which the decision was based to 
give the huge contract to General 
Dynamics were either in McNamara’s 
head or simply did not exist. They told 
Senator McCLELLAN it was impossible to 
audit figures in someone’s head. 

In a further effort to provide the Sen- 
ate Investigating Committee with the 
cost figures, Comptroller General Camp- 
bell sent a team of accountants to 
Wright-Patterson Air Base at Dayton, 
Ohio. Here again they found themselves 
in a dead end street and returned to 
Washington empty handed. An impen- 
etrable curtain of information and docu- 
mentation had been drawn by Defense 
Secretary McNamara or those associated 
with him. 

And a curtain has apparently been 
drawn on the distinguished naval career 
of Adm. George W. Anderson who, when 
summoned to testify before the McClel- 
lan committee, forcefully stated his op- 
position to the TFX contract award to 
General Dynamics. McNamara prompt- 
ly announced that Admiral Anderson 
would not be reappointed as Chief of 
Naval Operations. At the same time it 
was announced that General LeMay, 
Chief of the Air Force, who also testi- 
fied in opposition to McNamara’s TFX 
project, was given a 1-year extension 
in other words he was put on probation 
for a year by the self-annointed czar in 
the Pentagon. 
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Although he joined in the torpedoing 
of Admiral Anderson, President Kennedy 
had the effrontery to issue a public 
statement saying that “he—Admiral 
Anderson—had served with great dis- 
tinction during a critical period in the 
Nation’s history.” 

Having joined in casting a stigma on 
the career of one of the Nation’s top 
military leaders, the President resorts to 
a laudatory statement to gloss over a 
policy of waste instead of efficiency and 
saving. 

Meantime, General Dynamics, prepar- 
ing to move on the TFX contract, has 
sent out letters to suppliers and subecon- 
tractors throughout the Nation asking 
them to designate, among other things, 
the congressional districts in which their 
plants are located. 

Why should General Dynamics, in the 
distribution of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in subcontracts, want to know or 
need to know anything about congres- 
sional districts? It ought to be interest- 
ed only in the ability of a supplier or 
subcontractor to provide a quality prod- 
uct at a proper price. 

Is there involved in the production of 
this new and enormously expensive fight- 
er plane for the Air Force and Navy—a 
plane upon which the fate of this Nation 
may rest—a political gimmick? 

Why, I ask again, should General Dy- 
namics, Defense Secretary McNamara, 
President Kennedy, or anyone else be in- 
terested in the congressional district in 
which a potential supplier or subcontrac- 
tor is located? This smacks of conflict 
of interest and it has overtones of po- 
litical reward. 

Why, I also ask, are the taxpayers, 
their representatives in Congress, and 
the General Accounting Office not en- 
titled to every scrap of documentation 
that went into this contract award? 
Why must they be asked to accept fig- 
ures, if any, that are being carried 
around in the head of some individual? 
This is bad government at best. 

Mr. Speaker, the manipulations and 
maneuverings that have taken place in 
connection with this huge contract 
award have not been properly explained 
to those who are interested in obtaining 
the facts. I urge the McClellan commit- 
tee to continue to use every power at its 
command to expeditiously force into the 
open the pertinent information that has 
been denied. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? N 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STINSON. I would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Iowa for 
bringing this information concerning 
Roswell Gilpatric before the House. I 
have been interested in the subject of 
the TFX for quite some time, especially 
since the Boeing Co. is in my congres- 
sional district. 

We have recently learned that one of 
the vice presidents of the Grumman Co., 
the other major recipient of the TFX 
contract has openly solicited under their 
letterhead, donations for the Democrat 
Party in their area in Long Island. I 
just wondered if there is a possibility 
that. the General Dynamics Co. is now 
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going to be soliciting funds for a political 
party in the various congressional dis- 
tricts where these subcontractors are 
located and that this is the reason for 
this survey? Does the gentleman from 
Iowa have any information on this pos- 
sibility? 

Mr. GROSS. I have no knowledge of 
what General Dynamics will do with 
respect to further engaging in politics. 
I only want to deal with the facts. I 
carry no torch for Boeing or for Gen- 
eral Dynamics. I want the facts and 
the American people are entitled to the 
facts. 

Mr. STINSON. I realize that neither 
of these contractors are in your con- 
gressional district. 

Mr. GROSS. That is correct. 

Mr. STINSON. I think you have done 
an excellent job in bringing us up to 
date on this matter. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


ESTABLISHING NATIONAL ADVIS- 
ORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Liypsay] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to establish a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Education. 
In so doing I am delighted that I am 
being joined by my distinguished col- 
leagues, the gentlewoman from Oregon 
(Mrs. GREEN] who is chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee on Education of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Morse], and the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Grarmo]. Each 
of these Members has today introduced 
identical bills. 

The purpose of the bill is to elevate the 
status of education in America. By 
creating a permanent, high-level coun- 
cil which can help bridge the gap be- 
tween what we know and what we need 
to accomplish we can improve the qual- 
ity of our education, bolster its national 
prestige and instill in the country a sense 
of urgency on this subject which is sadly 
lacking today. 

The subject of the Federal role in edu- 
cation has become a source of bewilder- 
ment and dismay to the American peo- 
ple. It has been caught up in a series of 
political and religious crossfires which 
have divided the Nation, and confused 
by a plethora of proposals that have 
compounded the problem of establishing 
meaningful priorities in the field. 

More than ever before there is a com- 
pelling national need to translate the 
educational requirements so well charted 
by so many of our leading thinkers into 
intelligent and practical programs of ac- 
tion. We need to know what kind of 
educational programs are most vital to 
the welfare of America and most essen- 
tial at this time. 

When the American people are con- 
fronted with programs on the Federal 
level for: college aid, impacted areas, ex- 
tension of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, public schools—construction 
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and teachers’ salaries—private and paro- 
chial schools, youth employment, voca- 
tional training, medical and nursing 
schools, adult illiteracy, quality educa- 
tion, exceptional children, technical edu- 
cation, school libraries, school lunches 
and a number of others, they might well 
ask—which of these programs is most 
needed? Which are of highest national 
significance? What kind of priorities 
should be established? 

I am sure that we have all noted with 
approval the success over the years of 
the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee. The chief reason that the Com- 
mittee made such a remarkable contribu- 
tion in the advancement of science and 
technology in the United States was that 
it had behind it the status and prestige 
of the President’s office. Later, the Con- 
gress transformed it into a permanent 
Office of Science and Technology, the 
Congress thereby demonstrating its ap- 
proval of the Committee’s achievements. 

Mr. Speaker, we urgently need a coun- 
cil at the Presidential level in the field 
of education. The subject needs to be 
elevated in the public mind. It needs to 
be pulled out of the morass it is in. It 
is time for a pulling together and a reas- 
sessment of where we stand on the sub- 
ject of education. 

The National Advisory Council which 
would be created by this bill would have 
a number of special and important func- 
tions. 

First, it would provide a permanent 
advisory body of distinguished educators 
readily available to the President for con- 
sultation on means of improving educa- 
tion in the United States. Second, it 
would focus public attention on the basic 
need for high standards in education 
and on the relation of education to all 
other areas of human endeavor. Third, 
it would establish areas of priority in 
education. 

The bill provides that the Council will 
be composed of 13 members appointed 
by the President and two ex-officio 
members—the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Com- 
missioner of Education—making a total 
of 15 members. The members should 
have a recognized interest in education 
and should represent varying points of 
view. Six members shall be from the 
field of education and seven from the 
community at large with due regard for 
representation of different geographical 
areas of the Nation and business, labor, 
and professional life. The President 
designates the Chairman. Each of the 
13 Presidentially appointed members 
shall hold office for a term of 4 years. 
Five terms of office expire at the close 
of the second calendar year after the 
enactment of the act, five at the close of 
the third, and three at the close of the 
fourth. The members of the Council 
will serve without compensation except 
for travel expenses. The Council shall 
meet at the call of the President but no 
less than twice a year. 

The bill provides that the Council 
shall make an annual assessment of the 
goals, progress, and deficiencies of edu- 
cation in the United States and submit 
its findings to the President and the 
Congress. It would recommend legisla- 
tive proposals to the President that rep- 
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resent the best thinking of leaders in the 
field. To assist in efforts to improve the 
quality of American education, it would 
propose programs of action that can and 
should be taken by the States. It would 
act as a high-level center of consulta- 
tion and communication with Gover- 
nors, the chief officials of State and local 
education agencies and heads of insti- 
tutions of higher learning throughout 
the country. 

The Council will be available as a na- 
tional sounding board to assist in and 
coordinate efforts to improve the quality 
and content of curriculums; to raise 
standards of scholarship; to formulate 
means of advancing specially gifted stu- 
dents and to improve the quality of 
teaching. The Council should be of vital 
assistance in helping to mobilize com- 
munity and local efforts to strengthen 
educational institutions. Through the 
prestige of the President it should keep 
public attention focused on the need for 
improving education in the Nation. 

Finally, the Council would be em- 
powered to undertake independent 
studies which will assist it in discharg- 
ing its functions. It would be required 
to transmit to the President, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the U.S, Commissioner of Education, the 
Congress and the American people an 
annual report of its activities. 

We need only look around us and ob- 
serve the bickering that has accompanied 
the introduction of each bill on the sub- 
ject of education to realize the depths of 
uncertainty that surround the problems 
of education in the United States today. 
Our Nation’s failure to fix priorities can 
only mean that we are unable to see 
clearly what they are. 

The evidence for the creation of a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Education at 
the Presidential level is overwhelming. 
The need is urgent and unmistakable. 
The whole country would greatly benefit 
from its existence. 

I hope that Members of the House will 
give careful and thoughtful study to this 
proposal so that it may be acted upon 
before the close of the 88th Congress. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will be delighted to 
yield to the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Speaker, President Kennedy has 
said “No task before our Nation is more 
important than expanding and improv- 
ing the educational opportunities of all 
our people.” The establishment of a 
National Advisory Council on Education 
would do much to focus public atten- 
tion on the basic needs for higher stand- 
ards of education, and on the relation of 
education to all other areas of human 
endeavor and national progress. 

Therefore, I am particularly pleased 
to have the opportunity to join the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Linpsay] in introducing this legis- 
lation today. I congratulate him on the 
leadership that he has shown and I am 
also pleased that it has bipartisan sup- 
port, including sponsorship by Congress- 
man Grarmo, of Connecticut, and Con- 
gressman Morse, of Massachusetts. In 
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the Washington Star of December 6, 
1959, a very provocative article was writ- 
ten entitled Need Is for More Prestige 
A Council on Education.“ George 
Oakes, one of the best informed writers 
in the education fleld, was the author of 
that article. And because of its impor- 
tance I would like to include it at this 
point because 4 years later the problems 
he describes are not solved but if any- 
thing more serious and their solution is 
even more urgent: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 

December 6, 1962] 
NEED Is FOR MORE PRESTIGE—A COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION? 
(By George W. Oaks) 

Since the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act in September 1958—a measure 
designed for specific purposes—broader edu- 
cation legislation has foundered on the rocks 
of economy, segregation and religion, en- 
couraged by public apathy and some con- 
fused thinking. 

Yet the problem remains and the basic 
facts are well known, 

A public school enrollment of 36 million 
children, rising 4 percent a year, 

One hundred thirty-five thousand too few 
classrooms, 

Too few qualified teachers serving on too 
low a pay scale ($4,500 a year average). 

In the prevailing public attitude, which 
Dr. James Bryant Conant describes as lack- 
ing a “sense of urgency,” many educators be- 
lieve that the President could take a step 
that might help bridge the gap between what 
is being done and what most authorities 
agree is required. 

New York Commissioner of Education 
James E. Allen, Jr., and Senator JOHN SHER- 
MAN Coop Rn, Republican, of Kentucky, have 
proposed recently the creation by the Presi- 
dent of a permanent National Advisory 
Council on Education, somewhat similar in 
character to the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Many leaders in education consider 
that such a top Government group could 
spur us to raise our national sights on edu- 
cation. Senator Coorer makes the point 
that this device might make us move faster 
to translate our national educational re- 
quirements—economic, defense and cul- 
tural—into action in local school operations. 


CONTINUING IMPETUS NEEDED 


Although there have been many temporary 
Presidential committees in recent years 
which have made significant studies and 
recommendations, no permanent council of 
educators and leading citizens exists to give 
continuing high-level impetus, guidance and 
direction to a vigorous national educational 
effort in order to put these ideas into effect. 

The addition of another permanent Presi- 
dential council to the ever-growing Federal 
bureaucracy would be justified, in the opin- 
ion of its proponents, by the following 
unique functions it would perform: 

1. It would make an annual assessment 
of the goals, progress, and deficiencies of 
education in the United States—in our pub- 
lic and private schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. Its findings would be submitted 
to the President and Congress and would 
be published. For example, it might point 
out the need to maintain a balanced curricu- 
lum in the schools by emphasizing the im- 
portance of the humanities as well as in- 
creasing study of the sciences. Or it might 
stress the view held by top educators that 
raising the level of teaching may be even 
more essential than the addition of more 
classrooms, 

2. The Council would recommend to the 
President legislative proposals to be enacted 
by Congress. 
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3. The Council would also propose action 
that could be taken by the States in order 
to carry out its general recommendations. 

4. The Council would act as a high-level 
body to coordinate all Federal departments 
and agencies concerned with education. 

5. Finally, the Council would utilize the 
prestige of the White House to keep public 
attention focused on improving our educa- 
tional system as an urgent national prob- 
lem. Leading educational organizations, as 
well as Government officials, feel the need 
for national leadership to stimulate public 
awareness of our educational deficiencies. 


ANOTHER GROUP IS AUTHORIZED 


Legislation enacted in 1954 authorizes the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to appoint an Education Advisory Commit- 
tee. There are reports that Secretary Flem- 
ming may do so soon. However, such a com- 
mittee could not command the respect and 
attention even within the Government itself 
or throughout the country that would be 
shown a higher level Presidential Council on 
Education. 

Both Commissioner Allen and Senator 
Cooper would oppose the establishment of a 
national curriculum or administrative con- 
trol over education. But the Senator would 
expect the Council to work with State and 
local education officials to raise academic 
standards and the quality of teaching. In 
fact, the Council could encourage State edu- 
cation officials to prepare a number of spe- 
cific plans to improve the curriculum which 
might stimulate changes by local school 
boards. 

Such a Council would require a member- 
ship of 12 to 15, perhaps two-thirds leading 
citizens with recognized cultural interests 
representing varying points of view and the 
remainder educational statesmen like Dr. 
Conant. 

To be effective it is essential that the 
President be sincerely committed to the 
principle of a top level group selected not 
for political reasons but on the basis of 
understanding of our educational require- 
ments. A Council determined to provide 
national leadership with genuine White 
House support could attract the highest 
caliber membership. It could exert an in- 
fluence not only on administration policy 
but on education activities of Government 
departments and agencies much more suc- 
cessfully than a departmental committee. 


WHITE HOUSE GROUP FAVORED 


For some time the American Council on 
Education has favored a White House group 
that would advise the President on all levels 
of education. Annual Federal expenditures 
on higher education alone now run around 
$2 billion and affect more than 20 depart- 
ments and agencies. Some observers claim 
that there is little coordination among these 
programs and there is now no Federal agency 
capable of achieving coordination of policies 
and procedures, Education is somewhat 
submerged in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare because the great 
preponderance of personnel and funds are 
devoted to its other two activities. 

Some proponents of a national advisory 
council are convinced that its functions 
would expand as Federal involvement in our 
educational system increase. They would 
favor a National Board of Education with 
supervision over the Office of Education and 
power to appoint the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, somewhat similar to the board of 
regents in New York State. 

In any case it might be desirable to place 
the Office of Education under the Council 
in order to avoid administrative confusion 
and to provide necessary staff support. 

Although the Office has gained status in 
recent years and has attracted higher caliber 
personnel, especially since it was given re- 
sponsibility for the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act a year ago, it does not rank with an 
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independent agency like the National Science 
Foundation, also deeply engaged in scientific 
education. In addition, it is worth noting 
that its top pay scale is lower than the 
education departments of several States or 
even large cities. 


Congressman Linpsay has already out- 
lined the provisions in this bill. He has 
mentioned several pieces of legislation 
and has pointed out the desirability of 
establishing priorities. May I also sug- 
gest that in the space age, when so much 
of the national budget goes to military 
hardware and the man-on-the-moon 
project, that it is highly desirable not 
only to establish the priorities within 
the field of education but also to clearly 
establish the priority of education in the 
national scheme of things. With very 
little debate this Congress is willing to 
appropriate more than $50 billion for 
national defense and around $5 billion 
for the space program. And yet the suc- 
cess in both of these areas is dependent 
upon the extent and the quality of our 
education program in this country. Dr. 
James Van Allen, of the University of 
Iowa, has said that our accomplishments 
in outer space already exceed our sci- 
entific competence. Representatives of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency have told our committee that 
they will need thousands of additional 
scientists and engineers on the man-on- 
the-moon project alone. Dr. Terman, 
the vice president of Stanford Univer- 
sity and a member of the President’s 
Panel on Scientific Manpower Needs, has 
told our committee that there exists a 
critical shortage of manpower in the en- 
gineering, mathematical and physical 
sciences. He went on to say: 

A manpower shortage exists in the EMP— 
engineering, mathematical and physical sci- 
ences—areas at all levels—bachelor, masters 
and doctor's degree but is the greatest the 
higher the level of training. The Space 
program alone could absorb the entire EMP 
output of the Nation's universities and col- 
leges during the next few years, with noth- 
ing left over to take care of the needs for 
(a) defense, (b) civil economy and (c) more 
teachers to handle growing college enroll- 
ments. 


One of the guiding principles of this 
administration is that expenditures for 
education represent an investment in 
human capital and are a primary factor 
in economic growth and national se- 
curity. 

Again quoting President Kennedy: 

This Nation is committed to greater in- 
vestment in economic growth; and recent 
research has shown that one of the most 
beneficial of all such investments is educa- 
tion, accounting for some 40 percent of the 
Nation’s growth and productivity in recent 
years. 

It is an investment which yields a sub- 
stantial return in the higher wages and 
purchasing power of trained workers, in the 
new products and techniques which come 
from skilled minds and in the constant ex- 
pansion of the Nation’s storehouse of useful 
knowledge. 


We must prepare our young people not 
only for the 20th century, but for the 
21st century in which they will live most 
of their lives. And we must give them 
the kind of an education that will help 
them find answers to questions which we 
cannot even imagine today. 
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President Eisenhower—even before 
the first sputnik—said: 

Our schools are more important than our 
Nike batteries, more necessary than our radar 
warning sets, and more powerful than the 
energy of the sun. 


President Kennedy has said: 

Our progress as a nation can be no 
swifter than our progress in education * * * 
education is at the same time the most 
profitable investment society can make and 
the richest reward it can confer. 


In another message to the Congress, 
the President said that a free nation 
can rise no higher than the standard of 
excellence set in its schools and colleges. 
The question can well be asked: “With 
such national leadership and such bi- 
partisan support why have we failed to 
make the progress that is so urgently 
called for?” Secretary Celebrezze of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has talked about the million stu- 
dents who drop out of our high schools 
each year. He has told of the 23 million 
adults who lead restricted lives because 
they have less than an elementary edu- 
cation. He has talked of the forced idle- 
ness and dependence of able men and 
women whose skills have been displaced. 
In this regard, President Kennedy has 
very poignantly said: 

and illiteracy, unskilled workers 
and school dropouts—these and other fail- 
ures of our education system breed failures 
in our social and economic system: unem- 
ployment, chronic dependency, a waste of 
human resources, a loss of productive power 
and purchasing power—and an increase in 
tax-supported benefits. The loss of 
only 1 year’s income due to unemployment is 
more than the total cost of 12 years of edu- 
cation through high school. 


In addition to the million dropouts 
from our high schools, and the adults 
who have less than a basic education, 
there are somewhere between 60,000 and 
100,000 academically talented high 
school graduates who do not go on to 
college each year because of financial 
need. There have been several State 
studies and one national study in this 
regard. I am talking here about ex- 
tremely capable students—students who 
have IQ’s of 120 or above— students who 
are properly motivated and have main- 
tained good academic records through- 
out their high school years. And these 
studies indicate that these 60,000 to 
100,000 students are not now going on to 
college largely because of financial need. 
This is a loss that this Nation cannot 
afford. Someone has said “10 struggling 
mediocrities do not replace 1 talented 
individual.” And a former President of 
the University of Wisconsin has stated 
the case very well: 

A nation that spends four times as much 
on legalized gambling as on higher education 
can afford to gamble on every young person 


who has the ability and wants a higher 
education. 


So, on one side of the national ledger 
we have a tremendous shortage of 
teachers, scientists, engineers, ministers, 
social workers, doctors, and nurses. And 
on the other side of the national ledger 
we have this reservoir of unemployed, 
and by and large unemployable, people 
because they do not have the education 
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or the training or the skills needed in an 
age of automation. And apparently, as 
a matter of national policy, we are will- 
ing to pay unemployment compensation 
benefits, and this Congress has indicated 
its willingness to pay the costs of man- 
power retraining, but as yet we have not 
been willing to give the financial as- 
sistance to enable these thousands of 
students to secure the original training. 

We are engaged, whether we like it or 
not, in a race to the moon. And we are 
engaged, whether we like it or not, in 
a competition with the Communist 
world. Dr. Terman, the vice president 
of Stanford University and a Member of 
the President’s Committee on Science 
and Technology, has said: 


The events of the next several decades 
will probably determine what kind of a 
world is going to exist for the next 100, or 
500, or even a thousand years, just as did 
the struggle between Rome and Carthage. 

Russia came out of World War II with 
@ military technology that was relatively 
primitive but with an obsession to dominate 
the world. The Russian leaders recognized 
that to gain world domination they must 
achieve supremacy in the technologies con- 
tributing to military strength, including 


space. 

In the postwar years, the entire educa- 
tional system in Russian, from elementary 
school through high school and university, 
was reorganized and coordinated in a de- 
liberate, coldblooded, calculated way to pro- 
duce the engineers and scientists required to 
maximize Russia's technological strength. It 
is this planned aggressive program, sustained 
over a long period of time, that is responsi- 
ble for there being so many engineering 
and science graduates in Russia today. 

The Russians’ success during the past 18 
years in improving their position in tech- 
nology has been frightening. At the end of 
World War II their electronics was primi- 
tive, their airplanes were simple-minded, 
and they had not even started work on the 
atomic bomb. Today Russia has sophisti- 
cated electronics, such as multibeam micro- 
wave radar, it has solid state devices, and 
large computers. Russia has first-class jet 
airplanes, and hydrogen and atomic bombs. 
Russia’s ballistic missiles for military and 
space have reached each new level of achieve- 
ment both sooner and with bigger payloads 
than have our missiles. 

Although the United States is still ahead 
in the overall picture, the overwhelming 
technological gap that existed in 1945 be- 
tween the defense technology of the United 
States and that of Russia has been greatly 
reduced. It could entirely disappear in an- 
other 10 or 20 years. It is significant in this 
connection that the number of engineers 
and scientists in the Russian labor force is 
already significantly greater than the number 
of scientists and engineers in the labor force 
of the United States, and this superiority 
will increase with the passage of time. 


There is no reason for complacency 
in this situation. 

It seems to me that Dr. Terman also 
gives additional reason for the establish- 
ment of a National Advisory Council on 
Education when he continues in his 
speech: 


The present danger to the United States 
arises from the fact that Russia has a 
clearly defined goal that it is determined to 
achieve (its priorities have been established) 
and from the fact that Russia has for many 
years had a program for action in effect for 
developing the manpower required to achieve 
this goal. In contrast, the efforts we have 
made to date to strengthen our manpower 
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position in technology and the physical sci- 
ences are uncoordinated, lack vigor, and are 
left largely to chance. If this situation con- 
tinues, Russia will probably be on top within 
another one or two decades, at least in mili- 
tary technologies. 


It seems to me there is no question 
about the absolute necessity of making 
a greater effort in education if we are to 
maintain our position as the leader of 
the free world: But if I may enter a 
word of caution. I hope that in our 
race to the moon and in all of the pro- 
grams that place so much emphasis on 
science and technology that we do not 
neglect the humanities. We seem today 
as a nation more willing to accommo- 
date ourselves to the thought of dying 
together than a willingness to spend the 
time and the money and the effort that 
is needed to work out the problems of 
living together on this planet. We need 
the Wernher von Brauns, the Van Al- 
lens and the Major Coopers but we also 
need and need desperately the Tom 
Dooleys and the Albert Schweitzers, and 
the Frances Kelseys. We must not only 
build pathways to the stars but bridges 
of understanding on this earth. 

As has been mentioned earlier, we do 
have the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology, and it 
seems to me that we desperately need a 
National Advisory Council on Education 
at the White House level to look at the 
overall educational needs including 
science and technology—but not just 
science and technology. We need to 
find out what our national goals are, to 
establish the priorities in education to 
which Congressman Linpsay referred. 

Kierkegaard has said: 


We live life forward but understand it 
backward. 


I hope that history will not record that 
we ended up in second place because this 
Congress and this Nation could not look 
forward and see that all of our plans and 
all of our programs and all of our aspi- 
rations, nationally, and internationally, 
will depend upon trained, educated, un- 
derstanding people. The establishment 
of a National Advisory Council could cer- 
tainly provide a body of distinguished 
educators and private citizens which 
would be regularly available to the Presi- 
dent, to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and to the Commis- 
sioner of Education for consultation on 
means of improving the educational sys- 
tem of the United States. And, finally, 
to once again try to emphasize the 
urgency, may I quote the British philoso- 
pher—Alfred North Whitehead: 

In the conditions of modern life, the rule 
is absolute—the race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, not all your social charm, not all 
your wit, not all your victories on land or sea 
can move back the finger of fate. Today we 
maintain ourselves. Tomorrow, science will 
have moved forward yet one more step, and 
there will be no appeal from the judgment 


which will then be pronounced on the 
uneducated. 


Mr. LIBONATI. If the gentlewoman 
from Oregon will yield. In view of the 
fact that most of the universities and 
colleges are supported by private and 
religious institutions and comparatively 
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few, only about 10 percent, are public 
tax- supported institutions, does the gen- 
tlewoman feel that this situation is such 
that it should at least stimulate the Fed- 
eral Government to finance in some form 
those students who are unable to attend 
the universities, and that appropriate 
measures should be taken here to permit 
that? There are some 1,200 universities 
and colleges supported by religious insti- 
tutions alone. In no State are there 
more than two, actually, with the excep- 
tion of the teachers’ colleges, that are 
supported by the taxpayers’ money. I 
think that would be an interesting phase 
of the discussion as to another reason 
why the U.S. Government should support 
higher education, in view of the fact that 
the public does not support it to the 
extent it should, and the ratio is only 
10 percent. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I appreciate 
the comments of my dis ed col- 
league from Illinois, and I would call his 
attention to the fact that the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee has favor- 
ably reported a bill providing Federal 
funds to all institutions of higher edu- 
cation for the construction of academic 
facilities. In the United States there 
are over 2,000 such colleges and universi- 
ties—only some 720 are public or tax 
supported. Of the some 1,300 others, 
about 475 are Protestant church related, 
about 310 are Catholic church related 
and I believe 6 are supported by Jew- 
ish groups. The other 500 are nonchurch 
related. All are making a great and 
significant contribution to our national 
needs—and in my judgment, should be 
treated alike in the Federal program. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her competent and effective 
contribution to this subject and for her 
support on this bill. I was delighted 
that the gentlewoman mentioned the 
name of George Oakes, one of the lead- 
ers in the field of education whose con- 
tributions to the study of how we go 
about elevating the status of education 
in this country are worth reading by all 
Members, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. I would first like to 
congratulate the gentleman from New 
York and the gentlewoman from Oregon 
for their leadership in this field, and 
it is my distinct privilege to join these 
distinguished colleagues, together with 
the gentleman from Connecticut, in in- 
troducing this proposal to establish a 
ei Advisory Council on Educa- 

on. 

As I see it, the enactment of this 
measure will affirm our belief in the 
prime importance of education to our 
national strength and provide a clear 
indication of congressional support for 
efforts to improve education at all levels. 

‘The proposed Council, as our colleague 
described it, consists of 13 members 
chosen from the fields of education and 
all areas of business and professional 
life. The Council will, I am sure, be in 
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a unique position to assess our educa- 
tional posture and suggest action to be 
taken by the Congress, by the President, 
one by State and local educational agen- 
cies. 

For too long priorities have been total- 
ly lacking in the public statements we 
so frequently hear, deploring our edu- 
cational problems and proposing a vari- 
ety of solutions to them. We need to 
take a realistic look at these problems 
and make a frank appraisal of what we 
can achieve in the way of improvement 
from year to year. 

The bipartisan nature of the bill and 
its sponsorship will, I hope, lay to rest 
much of the partisan bickering that 
has too long persisted in this area. We 
no longer can afford to argue among 
ourselves while the education and poten- 
tial achievement of our children and, 
indeed, the very future of our civiliza- 
tion hang in the balance. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Members of 
this body will consider this measure in 
the spirit in which it is offered as an 
attempt to inject rational standards and 
priorities into the dialog on America’s 
educational needs. 

I thank my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill that has been 
introduced today by the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse], 
and the gentleman from Connecticut 
{Mr. Grar mo] and by me be spread upon 
the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KASTENMEIER), Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 


H.R. 6595 


A bill to amend the Act of July 26, 1954, to 
establish a National Advisory Council on 
Education 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Advisory 
Council on Education Act of 1963.” 

Sec. 2. The Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation”, approved July 26, 1954 (68 Stat. 
533), is amended to read as follows: 

“That Congress recognizes that educa- 
tion must keep pace with the needs of the 
future. 

“The Congress declares that education at 
all levels—primary, secondary, college, and 
graduate—constitutes the bedrock for the 
economic, social, political, and cultural 
strength of the Nation, 

“The Congress declares that all avenues 
necessary for the fullest development of a 
sound, productive, and equitable educational 
system should be provided. 

“The Congress finds that public and pri- 
vate studies since World War II have estab- 
lished the urgent need for improving the 
extent and the quality of education in the 
United States. These studies have shown 
that greater emphasis should be placed on 
the quality and content of curriculum, on 
higher standards of scholarship, and on the 
preparation and effective training of teachers. 

“The Congress reaffirms the principle that 
the States and local communities have the 
primary bility for public education. 
It is consistent with this principle to pro- 
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vide means for the States to draw upon the 
experience and abilities of a distinguished 
body of educators, and to provide for the 
exchange of information toward improving 
the quality of education in the United States. 

“The Co: also reaffirms that the 
United States Government has an overall 
obligation to see to it that education in the 
United States is the best the world over and 
that the youth of the Nation are equipped 
to take on the responsibilities of the future. 

“The Congress believes that public atten- 
tion must be constantly focused on the 
urgent importance of improving the educa- 
tional system of the Nation. 

“The Congress also reaffirms the historical, 
continuing role that the United States Gov- 
ernment has played in providing opportu- 
nities and a climate in which the youth of 
the Nation may be equipped to assume the 
challenging and grave responsibilities of the 
future. 

“Therefore, it is the purpose of this Act 
to establish a permanent National Advisory 
Council on Education, 

“Src. 2. In order to 

“(1) provide a permanent advisory body 
of distinguished educators and private citi- 
zens which will be regularly available to the 
President for consultation on means of im- 
proving the educational system of the United 
States, 

“(2) focus public attention on the basic 
need for high standards of education and on 
the relation of education to all other areas 
of human endeayor and national progress, 
and 

“(3) establish areas of priority in educa- 
tion, there is hereby established in the 
Executive Office of the President the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Education (here- 
after in this Act referred to as the ‘Council’). 

“Sec. 3. The Council shall be composed of 
thirteen members appointed by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who shall be ex-officio members. A 
majority of the members shall be prominent 
citizens with recognized interest in educa- 
tion and representing varying points of view. 
The President shall designate the chairman 
from among the thirteen members he ap- 
points. Of the thirteen presidentially- 
appointed members, six shall be from the 
field of education and seven from the com- 
munity at large with due regard for repre- 
sentation of different areas of the Nation 
and business, labor, and professional life. 
Each of the thirteen presidentially-appointed 
members shall hold office for a term of four 
years, except that— 

“(1) any member appointed to fill a va- 
eancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term, and 

“(2) the terms of members first taking 
office after the date of the enactment of the 
National Advisory Council on Education Act 
of 1963 shall expire as follows: Five shall ex- 
pire with the close of the second calendar 
year which begins after such date of enact- 
ment, five shall expire at the close of the 
third such calendar year, and three at the 
close of the fourth such calendar year, as 
designated by the President at the time of 
the appointment. 

“Sec. 4. In addition to the general pur- 
poses stated above, the Council shall— 

“(1) make an annual assessment of the 
goals, progress, and deficiencies of educa- 
tion in the United States and submit its 
findings to the President and the Congress; 

“(2) recommend legislative proposals to 
the President to be enacted by the Con- 
gress; 

“(3) for the purpose of assisting in efforts 
to improve the quality of education, suggest 
action that could be taken by the States and 
be available for consultation with Governors, 
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the chief officials of State educational agen- 
cies, and the heads of institutions of higher 
education, when requested by them on— 

“(A) means of improving the quality and 
content of curriculums, with emphasis on the 
humanities, languages, and the sciences; 

“(B) means of raising the standards of 
scholarship expected of students; 

“(C) means of advancing specially-gifted 
students; 

“(D) means of improving the quality of 
teach 


ing; 

“(E) means of mobilizing community and 
local efforts to strengthen educational in- 
stitutions; and 

“(F) other means of raising levels of edu- 
cational achievement in accordance with na- 
tional needs; 

“(4) undertake such independent studies 
as shall be necessary to enable it to discharge 
its functions under this Act; 

“(5) transmit to the President, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
(United States) Commissioner of Education, 
and the Congress annually a report of its ac- 
tivities under the provisions of this Act; and 

“(6) utilize the prestige of the President 
to keep public attention focused on improv- 
ing the educational systems of the Nation. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Council shall meet at the 

call of the President or the Chairman, but 
not less often than twice during each calen- 
dar year. 
“(b) The Council may appoint, without 
regard to the civil-service laws, consultants 
and such other personnel as may be neces- 
sary to carry out its duties under the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

“Sec. 6. Members of the Council appointed 
as such by the President shall receive no 
compensation for their services, but while 
away from home or regular places of busi- 
ness while attending conferences or meet- 
ings of the Council, they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government sery- 
ice employed intermittently. 

“Sec. 7. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

“Sec. 8. This Act may be cited as the ‘Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Education Act’.” 

Src. 3. The title of such Act of July 26, 
1954, is amended to read as follows: “An Act 
to establish a National Advisory Council on 
Education.” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that each of the 
Members who spoke on this subject to- 
day, and all other Members who may be 
interested, may have permission to ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorp; and, specifically, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Grarmo] may be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Kas- 
TENMEIER). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I am priv- 
ileged once again to join my distin- 
guished colleague; the gentleman from 
New York, the Honorable JOHN LINDSAY, 
in sponsoring legislation to establish a 
Presidential Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation. He is to be commended for his 
leadership in this field. 

I am also extremely pleased to once 
again sponsor legislation affecting edu- 
cation with the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. Green]. For 
years, I served on the gentlewoman from 
Oregon’s [Mrs. GREEN] subcommittee 
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and know her to be one of the most 
capable and sincere advocates of efforts 
to solve the crisis in education that this 
country has ever seen. She has gained 
a nationwide reputation for expertness, 
imagination, and practicality that has 
given to her work the stamp of great- 
ness. 

It is also a pleasure to cooperate in 
this venture with our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse]. 
His participation is proof of the biparti- 
san base of this bill and I am pleased to 
be working with him on this important 
and vital problem. 

Last year, when the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Liypsay] and I intro- 
duced similar legislation I said: 

The multiplicity of arguments surround- 
ing the issue of education threatens to ob- 
scure and confuse the true magnitude of the 
problems. 


As a member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, I had worked for 
4 years to secure congressional approval 
of bills to aid various facets of our edu- 
cational system. In our work, we en- 
countered every day new and greater 
problems. Each day the crisis in educa- 
tion worsened and the efforts to meet the 
crisis bogged down just a little more in 
the mire of confusion, misunderstanding 
and often lack of communication. This 
situation caused the defeat of the badly 
needed aid to higher education bill. It 
stalemated any efforts to pass programs 
for special education, for the training 
of the handicapped child, and many 
other education bills. 

This is the kind of stalemate that the 
President’s Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion is expected to help resolve. Such a 
Council would give needed emphasis to 
the serious problems facing our educa- 
tional system and our efforts to solve 
them. 

In New England, we have a great tra- 
dition—the town meeting. This is a 
forum for all opinions, all sides of a 
question. In such a manner, local prob- 
lems have been solved, the differences 
resolved. In a similar fashion, the 
bringing together of such an advisory 
council would give an opportunity for 
all to be heard—and for the attention 
of all to be focused on the great magni- 
tude of this problem. The creation of 
such a Council would help to bring the 
entire nature of our educational crisis 
into perspective and would greatly aid 
the work of the Congress. 

Although I am no longer a member of 
the Education and Labor Committee, I 
am still vitally interested in this coun- 
try’s educational needs. I am pleased 
to sponsor this bill and hope that the 
necessary congressional approval will be 
given as soon as possible. Each day that 
we delay in taking constructive steps to 
meet the crisis in our education, we do 
this country and its young people an im- 
mense disservice. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to heartily congratulate and commend 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Linpsay], the gentleman from Massa- 
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chusetts [Mr. Morse], and their col- 
leagues from Oregon and Connecticut 
for taking this time in the House of Rep- 
resentatives today. Most assuredly the 
need for bipartisan support of a National 
Advisory Council on Education is here. 

In my opinion, all of those vitally in- 
terested in education in America will 
have occasion often in the future to look 
back upon this day and this pioneering 
effort with deep gratitude for the efforts 
of our colleagues who have put forth 
this effort today. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4 OF THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Subcommittee No. 4 
of the House Small Business Committee 
may be permitted to sit during general 
debate tomorrow. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


RECENT FTC DEVELOPMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Kas- 
TENMEIER). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Par AN] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
20, 1963, FTC Commissioner Everette 
MacIntyre made a brilliant address to the 
Society of Business Advisory Professions, 
Inc., in New York City, describing the 
origins and functions of the Federal 
Trade Commission. He also explained 
the new trade regulation rule procedures 
which procedures are designed to inform 
all concerned of their obligations under 
the law and to assure equitable treat- 
ment in obtaining compliance with the 
law. 

Commissioner MacIntyre also dis- 
cussed another recent innovation at the 
FTC, which is its practice of issuing ad- 
visory opinions to provide guidelines to 
help businessmen know how to avoid 
violations of law. 

Because this address is so informative, 
and of interest to business people and 
the general public, I am reading it into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

RECENT FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION DEVELOP- 
MENTS 
(By Everette MacIntyre, Commissioner, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission) 
INTRODUCTION 

I have been requested to discuss with you 
today recent developments at the Federal 
Trade Commission. Included are such mat- 
ters as the adoption of procedures for indus- 
trywide trade regulation rules and advisory 
opinions. Also, I have been asked to dis- 
cuss proposals for voluntary compliance 
programs and other proposed changes in the 
Commission’s rules. It is helpful to an un- 
derstanding of a discussion of these matters 
to have some information responsive to the 
question, “What is the Federal Trade Com- 
mission?” 

THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Separate statements from different per- 
sons through the years have been made 
which could be regarded as answers to the 
question “What is the Federal Trade Com- 
mission?” 

These answers vary widely. Of course all 
who have any information about the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission could answer the 
question with the statement that the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission is a Federal agency 
of five Commissioners appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, by and with the 
consent of the Senate. From there, even the 
views of those who have some information 
about the Federal Trade Commission vary 
widely about it and what it does. The ex- 
pressions of these widely varying views con- 
fuse and then compound confusion. It is 
the responsibility and duty of the Federal 
Trade Commission to help protect business 
and the public from unfair acts and prac- 
tices. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s principal 
authority to protect businessmen, consumers, 
and other members of the public from un- 
fair acts and practices is derived from the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as approved 
in 1914, and as amended in 1938. 

The most important part of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act is set out in section 
5(a)(1) of said act and contains only 19 
words. Those words are: “Unfair methods 
of competition in commerce, and unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices in commerce, are 
hereby declared unlawful,” 1 

The jurisdiction of the Commission origi- 
nally was based upon injury to competition, 
actual or potential, and injury to or decep- 
tion of the public was not of itself sufficient 
to constitute an offense under the statute. 
The defect became apparent in the 1930's 
when the courts set aside a Commission 
order against false advertising because there 
had been no showing of competitive injury. 
This imperfection was remedied by the 1938 
amendment, which declared “unfair and de- 
ceptive acts and practices in commerce” to 
be in the same unlawful category as “unfair 
methods of competition.” Since then the 
Commission has been able to proceed di- 
rectly to protect consumers and other mem- 
bers of the public while at the same time 
eradicating competitive methods which un- 
fairly divert trade from the honest to the 
unscrupulous members of the business com- 
munity. We should, therefore, keep in 
mind, then, that the purpose of the Federal 
Trade Commission is to protect the public by 
protecting competition. Through its per- 
formance of that function the Federal Trade 
Commission serves as a guardian of our free 
and competitive enterprise system. We are 
all familiar with the fact that the concept 
underlying our public policy for a free and 
competitive enterprise system calls for free 
and fair competition. 

Unless we accept that concept and acquire 
a reasonably good understanding of what it 
means to us in our everyday affairs, we are 
not likely either to understand or to accept 
the Federal Trade Commission or what it is 
doing. Indeed, we will suffer confusion and 
become confounded as that confusion be- 
comes compounded. 

A story coming out of the happenings of 
World War II will serve to illustrate that 
point. The story is to the effect that a 
salesman of war bonds had covered the terri- 
tory and prospects assigned to him except 
for a cabin and its occupants located upon a 
high hill at the edge of his territory. In an 
effort to cover that portion of his assign- 
ment, he found it necessary to park his auto 
at the foot of the hill and climb the footpath 
to the top. As he did this and reached the 
top, his eyes fell upon an unusual sight. 
There he saw the woman of the house hitch- 
ing her husband to a plow. The husband, 
upon sighting the stranger, galloped off 
around the house, dragging the plow. The 
woman of the house approached the sales- 
man to inquire about the purpose of his call. 
The ensuing conversation did not result in a 
sale of war bonds. As the salesman trudged 
his way down the hill to his auto, the hus- 
band returned from around the rear of the 
house, dragging the plow. 


138 Stat. 717 (1914), as amended, 52 Stat. 
111 (1988), 15 U.S.C. 41 (1958). 
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He asked his wife “What did that fella 
want?” She replied, “I don't rightly know. 
It seems that some fella by the name of Hitler 
went with some girl by the name of Pearl 
Harbor to some place called Churchill and 
got into a mess of trouble. This fella now 
wants us to go their bond.” 

One thing is clear. There was gross mis- 
understanding in that case. It is my hope 
that the few remarks I make here today will 
help you avoid such gross misunderstanding 
about the Federal Trade Commission and the 
recent developments there. 

When the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 
passed in 1890 it was thought that the lan- 
guage of its provisions was quite definite and 
sufficiently broad for appropriate regulation 
of interstate and foreign commerce. Par- 
ticular basis for that thought is found in the 
words of the first section of that law to the 
following effect: “Every contract combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
is hereby declared to be illegal,” and the 
words of section 2 to the effect that “Every 
person who shall monopolize, or attempt to 
monopolize, or combine or conspire with any 
other person or persons, to monopolize any 
part of the trade or commerce among the 
several States, or with foreign nations, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine 
not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or by both said punish- 
ments, in the discretion of the court.” 

First, proposals were made that the Sher- 
man Act be amended to provide for some 
exemptions from its application to certain 
conditions and practices. Those proposals 
were rejected. Then proposals were made 
to make the application of the Sherman Act 
more fiexible by making it effective only 
where trade restraints and monopolistic con- 
ditions were found to be unreasonable. 

At first the Supreme Court rejected pro- 
posals that it make the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act indefinite by reading into it an interpre- 
tation which would make it applicable only 
to unreasonable restraint of trade.* 

Although these proposals were not acted 
on by the Congress, the law, through the 
process of judicial interpretation, was made 
almost as general and broad in its sweep as 
the common law of England and this coun- 
try. A part of this development was the de- 
cision by the Court in the Standard Oil 
case.? 

In that case the “rule of reason” was read 
into the Sherman Act and that law was, 
thereby, made to apply only to unreasonable 
restraints of trade. 

The uncertainties inherent in such a situ- 
ation were aptly described in the opinion of 
Justice Harlan, a member of the Supreme 
Court, who participated in the decision in 
the Standard Oil case. 

Justice Harlan pointed out that now the 
Sherman Act, even though it is a criminal 
or penal statute, is indefinite and uncertain 
in its application. He observed that busi- 
nessmen and others made subject to the 
act are without guidelines regarding its 
application to particular situations. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act is 
couched in terms almost as general as those 
of the Sherman Act and with greater 
breadth. The Supreme Court has ruled that 
the words “unfair methods of competition” 
are not defined by the statute and their 
exact meaning is in dispute. However, they 
have held them to be applicable to practices 
opposed to good morals because character- 
ized by deception, bad faith, or oppression, 
or as against public policy because of their 
dangerous tendency unduly to hinder com- 
petition or create monopoly. 


U.S. v. Trans-Missouri Freight Associa- 
tion, 166 U.S. 290 (1897); U.S. v. Joint Traffic 
Association, 171 U.S. 505 (1898). 

3221 U.S. 1. 
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It is clear that Woodrow Wilson in asking 
for legislation to create the Federal Trade 
Commission not only wanted an agency 
which would have broad power under such 
general provisions of law to halt unfair 
methods of competition, but also wished it 
to act to assist businessmen in better under- 
standing their responsibilities under such 
law. He made that clear when he stated, in 
referring to the need for a Federal Trade 
Commission: 

“It is of capital importance that the busi- 
nessmen of this country should be relieved 
of all uncertainties of law with regard to 
their enterprises and investments and a clear 
path indicated which they can travel with- 
out anxiety. It is as important that they 
should be relieved of embarrassment and set 
free to prosper as that private monopoly 
should be destroyed. The ways of action 
should be thrown wide open.“ 

On September 2, 1916, in his speech of 
acceptance on renomination to the Presi- 
dency, Wilson restated his view of the func- 
tion of the Commission in the following 
terms: 


“A Trade Commission has been created 
with powers of guidance and accommodation 
which have relieved businessmen of un- 
founded fears and set them upon the road 
of hopeful and confident enterprise.” * 

“We have created, in the Federal Trade 
Commission, a means of inquiry and of ac- 
commodation in the field of commerce which 
ought both to coordinate the enterprises of 
our traders and manufacturers and to re- 
move the barriers of misunderstanding and 
of a too technical interpretation of the law. 
The Trade Commission substitutes counsel 
and accommodation for the harsher processes 
of legal restraint.” ¢ 

From existing circumstances and our ex- 
perience, it is clear that public policy will 
continue to dictate that our antimonopoly 
laws continue with their broad sweep cov- 
ering a multitude of unspecified trade prac- 
tices and conditions. It cannot be expected 
that the Congress will undertake to specify 
in new legislation each of the trade prac- 
tices and conditions likely to fall within the 
broad sweep of the Sherman Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. Therefore, 
businessmen and the public are unlikely to 
enjoy flexibility, breadth, and certainty under 
our antimonopoly laws unless there is action 
from day to day by an administrative law 
agency such as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, devoted to spelling out and specifying 
what trade restraints and conditions are un- 
lawful, and aiding in the establishment of 
guidelines for avoidance of pitfalls leading 
to violations. 

For a substantial period of time the Com- 
mission has utilized a trade practice confer- 
ence procedure for the purpose of informing 
itself about industrywide practices alleged to 
be unfair. It has proceeded to utilize that 
information in formulating statements of 
what the Commission believed to be appli- 
cable as law to the trade practices in ques- 
tion. These statements were designated as 
“trade practice rules” and were designed to 
afford guidance to industries and enable them 
to voluntarily operate in compliance with 
the interpretations of the law by the Com- 
mission and the courts. It was hoped that 
through such advisary rulemaking pro- 
cedures there would be voluntary compliance 
with the acts administered by the Commis- 
sion. 

The Commission’s files are replete with 
information to the effect that in many in- 
stances the wide publicity given to the 
Commission’s trade practice rules and its 
statements of guides, have had a wholesome 


Messages and Papers of the Presidents,” 
vol. XVI, Bureau of National Literature, Inc., 
pp. 7909-7910. 

Ibid., p. 8151. 

* Ibid., p. 8158. 
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effect in improving compliance with law. 
However, the sad fact about the matter is 
that in a number of very important areas, 
industrywide practices adverse to the trade 
generally, and apparently inconsistent with 
the law, have heen continued despite pub- 
licity given to the Commission’s trade prac- 
tice rules and guides. 
The trade regulation rule procedure 

It is gratifying to report to you that on 
May 15, 1962 the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion announced that it had approved and 
would put into effect on June 1, 1962, a new 
procedure providing for the establishment of 
trade regulation rule proceedings. 

Under this new procedure the Commission 
will promulgate rules expressing its experi- 
ence and judgment, based upon facts of 
which it has knowledge derived from studies, 
reports, investigations, hearings, and other 
proceedings, or within official notice, con- 
cerning the substantive requirements of the 
statutes it administers, The rules thus de- 
veloped and issued by the Commission may 
cover all applications of a particular statu- 
tory provision and may be nationwide in 
effect, or they may be limited to particular 
areas or Industries or to particular products 
or geographical markets as may be appropri- 
ate. Following its promulgation and issu- 
ance, and where any such rule is relevant 
to any issue involved in an adjudicative 
proceeding thereafter instituted, the Com- 
mission may rely upon such rule, provided 
that the respondent shall have been given a 
fair hearing on the legality and propriety 
of applying the rule to the issue in his 
particular case. That is to say that the 
effective rule would be to take it as the 
basis for the establishment of a prima facie 
case with opportunity for the respondent 

with the violation of the rule to 
defend on the contention and showing that 
the rule should not be regarded as legally 
binding and appropriately applicable to the 
practices which have been challenged as 
being in violation of the rule. 

Of course before the Commission would 
promulgate and issue rules of this kind 
under its new rulemaking process, it would 
give proper notice and afford hearings to all 
interested parties on any proposed rule. The 
proceedings may be initiated by the Com- 
mission upon its own motion or pursuant 
to a petition filed by any interested party. 
Following notice and hearings, the Commis- 
sion after due consideration of all relevant 
matters of fact, law, policy and discretion, 
would proceed to promulgate and issue the 
rule with a brief general statement of its 
basis and purpose. It would not become 
effective until after it has been published in 
the Federal Register. 

In this dynamic and space age it is antici- 
pated that changing conditions are likely 
to bring about need for revision or repeal 
of rules. Therefore, the Commission’s policy 
and procedure will provide for amendment, 
suspension, and repeal of any such rule. In 
that way the administrative process will 
serve the needs of the public interest and 
businessmen from day to day. Rapidly 
changing conditions emphasize that those 
needs can be served in no other way. 

Inquiry has been made as to the areas 
suitable for the application of trade regula- 
tion rules and whether they would be limited 
to situations where the courts have sus- 
tained the Commission in prior adjudicatory 
proceedings. 

I can see no need for limiting rules to situ- 
ations where they are supported by Commis- 
sion orders to cease and desist. A trade 
regulation rule may be established under this 
rulemaking procedure by use of facts, knowl- 
edge, studies, and expertise of the Commis- 
sion so long as the rule is well founded. 
New and novel practices may well be the 
subject of trade regulation rules. These 
rules may cover all applications of a par- 
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ticular statutory provision and may be na- 
tionwide in effect, or they may be limited to 
particular areas or industries or to particular 
products or geographic markets, as may be 
appropriate. 

A proceeding may involve economic or 
other studies of industry problems in depth. 
It might apply to a trade area or areas or 
relate to one facet of the economy on a 
national basis. 

Industry members have indicated that the 
most appropriate and effective application 
appeared to be where unfair practices are 
limited to one or at least a narrow range of 
unlawful practices and the practices are of 
concern to the entire industry. The rule 
would be directed against practices rather 
than named persons or firms and would be 
appropriate where many, possibly a hundred 
or more, concerns would be subject to the 
rule. This would be especially true where 
the rule would eliminate the possibility of a 
multitude of formal proceedings. In no 
event would the substance of a rule attempt 
to reach beyond the scope of the applicable 
statute. The rule may have application to 
specified unfair methods of competition by 
designated classes of companies in a desig- 
nated industry or a specified market. The 
rules would constitute a more compelling 
force for law observance. Businessmen 
would know that a violation would be an 
invitation to litigation with the Commis- 
sion, 

Under the new supplementary rulemaking 
procedure, applications have been received 
from representatives of firms in a number of 
industries. Our Trade Regulation Rule Di- 
vision in the Federal Trade Commission’s 
Bureau of Industry Guidance, has under 
study and consideration proposals for trade 
regulation proceedings affecting more than 
a dozen industries. 

At this time I am able to report to you 
that the Commission has announced two 
hearings on the first proposed rules under 
this new trade regulation rule procedure 
which became effective in June 1962. 

These two proceedings involve the sewing 
machine manufacturing industry and the 
industry engaged in the production of sleep- 
ing bags. The objective of these initial 
undertakings is to formulate proper rules re- 
garding industrywide use of the word “auto- 
matic” for describing sewing machines and 
the use of certain size dimensions for sleep- 
ing bags. 

These proceedings are designed to inform 
all concerned of their obligations under the 
law and assure equitable treatment in ob- 
taining compliance with the law. Any trade 
regulation rule eventually adopted will be 
binding upon the entire industry. 

Advisory opinion procedure 

Another major innovation has been the 
Commission's decision to issue advisory opin- 
ions. This is a very recent development, and 
many of you may not be aware of it. The 
decision was long overdue, for if the Com- 
mission is to fulfill its purpose of providing 
guidance to businessmen, what better time 
is there to provide the guidance than before 
the law is violated? Previously, advice in 
the form of opinions was offered only by the 
Commission's staff and such advice was not 
binding on the Commission. This made the 
advice of such limited value to businessmen 
that few bothered to ask for it. Under our 
new system, advisory opinions do bind the 
Commission. And, in the unlikely event that 
such opinions would have to be changed, 
sufficient notice would be given before any 
adversary action would be taken. 

Perhaps it is of interest to you to know 
that more than 100 requests have been made 
to the Commission for advisory opinions as 
provided for under this new procedure. 
These requests have involved proposed 
courses of action presenting many questions 
about the application of laws entrusted to 
the Commission. In each instance where 
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laws administered by the Commission. 
Proposals for voluntary compliance programs 

One proposal that leading representatives 
of manufacturing firms has advanced is for 
a change in the procedure and practice at the 
Federal Trade Commission to provide greater 
opportunity for firms whose practices are 
questioned to act promptly and voluntarily 
in bringing themselves into compliance with 
the law without being made the subject of 
investigation and litigation. Proposals along 
this line have been made from time to time 
over the years. Many of the Is as 
made in the past were severely criticized in 
Congress and elsewhere because they 
smacked of suggestions that cases which had 
been developed against law violators be 
dropped on the promise that the violators 
would “go and sin no more.” Some of the 
more recent proposals advanced by repre- 
sentatives of 1. manuti firms 
have avoided much of the basis for this 
criticism. Therefore, they were given care- 
ful consideration by a number of us at the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

It has been argued that many of the in- 
equities arising from following the case-by- 
case method of enforcing our Federal trade 
regulation laws can be avoided and in many 
instances would be avoided, if the business- 
men accused were afforded the opportunity 
to voluntarily comply with the law before 
investigation and litigation ensues. It is 
further argued that a voluntary compliance 
procedure may substantially reduce the load 
upon the Commission's staff and in turn en- 
able it to expeditiously dispose of in a proper 
manner the cases which must be undertaken 
in the prosecution of formal proceedings. 

In view of these circumstances it is be- 
lieved that we should act to improve our 
procedures to assist us more effectively in our 
efforts to persuade businessmen into yolun- 
tary compliance with the law, In making 
this suggestion I am not proposing that we 
consider changing our policy or procedures 
to provide for the dropping of antimonopoly 
cases once they are taken up and have 
reached the stage where the Commission has 
undertaken litigation or otherwise has been 
led to believe that injury in violation of our 
antimonopoly laws is actually occurring. 
However, I do believe that there is room for 
us to move forward and make considerable 
progress in our effort to persuade business- 
men into voluntary compliance with the law 
without doing violence to policies the Com- 
mission has adhered to heretofore. I say 
that because it is my firm belief that we can 
make changes in our policy and procedures 
which will provide a greater opportunity for 
us to persuade businessmen into yoluntary 
compliance with the law before we are com- 
pelled to investigate and litigate cases 
against them. 

These thoughts prompt me to say that I 
shall urge the Commission to adopt a proce- 
dure along these lines designed to promote 
more effectively voluntary compliance with 
the law. For the purpose of identification 
at this time I would describe this suggested 
procedure as a “preinvestigation conference.” 

It is believed that if the Federal Trade 
Commission should approve and put into ef- 
fect a procedure such as I suggest, business 
and the public will benefit, It could mark 
the real beginning of an effective partner- 
ship of Government and business in develop- 
ing a program for voluntary compliance with 
the law. The end point result would be a 
greater degree of fairness and far more ef- 
fectiveness flowing from the application of 
our Federal trade regulatory laws. 


Proposals for delegation of responsibility 
A number of proposals have been made 
that the Federal Trade Commission consider 
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delegating to either one of its members or 
to members of its staff some of the respon- 
sibility Congress entrusted to the Commis- 
sion under the law. 

One of the greatest responsibilities en- 
trusted to the Commission is the issuance 
of complaints and orders to cease and desist. 

The law provides for the Commission to 
issue a complaint only when it has reason 
to believe that provisions of the law en- 
trusted to the Commission are being violated. 

Recently proposals were advanced that the 
Commission delegate to the heads of its en- 
forcement bureaus the authority to deter- 
mine “whether there is reason to believe that 
a violation has been committed” and to issue 
complaints subject only to review by the 
Commission.? Such proposal, it is suggested, 
could be effected pursuant to the provisions 
of Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1961. In 
that connection it must be remembered that 
Chairman Dixon of the Commission, in testi- 
fying before a Senate committee in support 
of Reorganization Plan No. 4, commented 
upon the thought that under it the Com- 
mission could delegate the authority to is- 
sue complaints, He stated: 

“I don’t think a majority of the Com- 
mission would ever delegate the right to 
anyone to issue a complaint and I would 
oppose it myself.” 

I do not believe that any businessman 
should be made the subject of charges in a 
complaint unless it has been fully considered 
and the Commission itself has been led to 
believe that a violation of law has been or is 
being committed. However, strange things 
do happen. A present member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been advocating 
that the Commission delegate to its staff 
the authority and power to issue complaints. 

These proposals that the Commission dele- 
gate the authority and responsibility Con- 
gress entrusted to the Commission to issue 
complaints and orders to cease and desist, 
in my opinion are not proper. The members 
of the Federal Trade Commission are ap- 
pointed by the President, with the consent 
and advice of the Senate. Presumably, they 
are responsible for their actions. They are 
in such position that they must answer for 
the propriety or impropriety of any action 
they take as members of the Commission. 
When the Commission makes an error 
through the action of its members, business- 
men are able to point to the members of the 
Commission as the ones responsible for the 
error. That is as it should be. Let no mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission be 
provided with an opportunity to escape 
criticism for error committed at the Com- 
mission by pointing to unspecified members 
of the Commission's staff and saying, “There 
is where the error was made.” 


CONCLUSION 


The new policies which have been adopted 
by the Federal Trade Commission provide 
businessmen with opportunities never before 
available. Now, you and other representa- 
tives of businessmen are enabled to get to- 
gether with representatives of your Govern- 
ment for the purpose of exchanging views 
and eliminating troublesome problems. If 
businessmen cooperate willingly in such un- 
dertakings, the opportunities are for you to 
become partners, rather than antagonists, in 
the development of fundamental policies and 
relationships between Government and busi- 
ness. In this way you are provided a voice 
in the development of sound trade regula- 
tion policies. If businessmen and their 
representatives evidence statesmanship in 


According to items appearing in the 
press, this proposal was set forth in “Report 
on the Internal Organization and Procedure 
of the Federal Trade Commission,” by Carl 
Auerbach, Staff Director of the Committee 
on Internal Organization and Procedure of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
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taking advantage of these opportunities, pit- 
falls may be avoided and you may escape the 
interminable legal processes inherent in the 
case-by-case approach of adversary litigation 
in the resolution of trade regulation prob- 
lems. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity you 
have provided for me to visit and discuss 
these problems with you today. I say that 
because I sincerely believe that the better we 
understand each other, the better we can 
work together for the good of business and 
the public. 


HON. FRITZ G. LANHAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this time in order to say a few 
words in behalf of a very great American 
and an outstanding native son of my 
State and district. 

Fritz G. Lanham, who served with 
great distinction in this body for 28 
years, is leaving Washington today to re- 
turn to Texas after 45 years on the 
Washington scene. 

He and his lovely wife, Hazel, will be 
missed in Washington. But it is fitting 
that, in the twilight of a distinguished 
career, he would want to return to the 
State of his beginnings, the State he 
served so well, and there enjoy a well- 
earned reward of old friendships renewed 
and old scenes revisited. 

It is in the spirit of flowers for the 
living that some of Fritz’ friends and 
former colleagues have thought that it 
might be appropriate today to devote a 
few minutes here in this Chamber he has 
loved so well to speak briefly of a few of 
his brilliant contributions and to wish 
him a pleasant trip back and many 
happy days in the Texas sunshine. 

Fritz Lanham is to me the embodiment 
of that much overly used phrase, “a gen- 
tleman and a scholar.” In solemn truth, 
he is both. The gentle manner and the 
never failing kindly good humor with 
which he has always greeted the world 
and his fellow man are matched by the 
scholarship of a lifelong student. 

The son of Sam W. T. Lanham, who 
was to serve in the Congress and as Gov- 
ernor of Texas, Fritz was born in Weath- 
erford on January 3, 1880. His family 
came to Washington in 1883 where his 
father served for the succeeding 10 years 
in Congress. Fritz attended the public 
schools in Washington and was grad- 
uated in 1897 from Weatherford College, 
an institution which still has his bache- 
lor's degree framed in the president's of- 
fice. Later he attended Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and the University of Texas, 
taking a law degree from that institution. 

Educated in the classic sense, Fritz 
was and is a Greek scholar. During one 
semester, he taught the courses in Greek 
at Weatherford College. While a stu- 
dent at the University of Texas, his 
scholarship and popularity lead his fel- 
low students to name him editor of the 
Daily Texan. It was during that time 
that he undertook in a whimsical mood 
to translate the story of the Trojan Wars 
into modern and humorous English verse. 
This popular compendium was published 
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by the Ex-Students Association in 1927 
in book form. 

While his father was serving in the 
Congress, Fritz came to Washington and 
served for a time as his father’s assistant. 
Things were greatly different then. I 
have talked with Fritz about the pace of 
events in those early times and have been 
amazed by the differences which existed. 
People did not write so many letters, and 
there was time for a Congressman to 
devote his energies and efforts to real 
scholarship. Although the elder Lan- 
ham served a congressional district 
which then comprised almost half the 
entire State of Texas, Fritz relates that 
there would be maybe five or six letters 
daily to be answered. 

Fritz came to Congress in April of 1919 
and served here until January 19, 1947. 
After 28 years in this House, a period 
which spanned two world wars, Fritz vol- 
untarily retired, not seeking reelection. 

While in Congress, he served with dis- 
tinction as chairman of the old Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
and as ranking member of the Commit- 
tee on Patents prior to the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

Always devoted to his native State and 
its traditions, Fritz frequently would rise 
on March 2 or April 21 to hold the House 
spellbound by his accounts of the sign- 
ing of the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from Mexico and the Battle of 
San Jacinto. 

Fritz Lanham has been a man always 
grounded in the noble traditions of the 
past but in tune with the times, and he 
has been among the first to look ahead 
for solutions to problems as they re- 
vealed themselves in our economic and 
social structure. 

His compassion was revealed in his 
sponsorship of bills to bring about emer- 
gency relief for the unfortunates who 
suffered through our great depression of 
the eariy 1930’s, and in providing Federal 
assistance to the blind. The Lanham 
Act speeded up the construction of hos- 
pitals under the WPA program, and pro- 
vided jobs for destitute men. 

He saw the storm clouds gathering in 
the late 1930’s and warned his colleagues 
of the madness of Hitler. He made 
speeches from the floor of this House in 
1940 and 1941 calling attention to the 
Nazi Bund meetings being held around 
the country, and expressed his concern 
over this fanatical movement. He voted 
for the Draft Extension Act just a few 
months before Pearl Harbor, on a day 
when this body passed by but a single 
vote the legislation that provided the be- 
ginnings of the defense machine that 
led us to victory in World War II. 

At the outset of the war, Fritz Lanham 
was among the first to push for a greater 
naval shipbuilding program and more 
appropriations for defense. He was a 
prime leader in the move to provide 
housing for defense purposes, at sites 
where armies trained and defense 
plants turned out the tools of war. In 
1943, with victory still 2 years away, 
Fritz Lanham looked ahead to sponsor 
bills providing maternity care for wives 
of servicemen and to establish a Veter- 
ans’ Rehabilitation Act. He wanted the 
Government to permit a grateful Nation 
to assist returning veterans with their 
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educational, employment, and housing 
problems. History records that he was 
successful. 

It could well be said that Fritz Lan- 
ham helped to change the physical land- 
scape of our Capital City, his own native 
Texas and many other States. 

Serving as a member of the Public 
Buildings Commission from 1924, he was 
instrumental in the construction of such 
public buildings as the Pan American 
Union Building, the Supreme Court, a 
House Office Building for the Congress 
and the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway and Mount Vernon Memorial 
Highway. 

The public buildings, in the form of 
veterans’ hospitals, post offices, and Fed- 
eral buildings which were constructed as 
a result of legislation sponsored by Con- 
gressman Lanham, are numerous. At 
such Texas points as Fort Worth, El 
Paso, San Antonio, Weatherford, Gran- 
bury, Cleburne, Dublin, for example, the 
people continue to use buildings that 
will long stand as silent memorials to 
the care and attention Fritz Lanham 
gave the needs of Texas. 

Fritz Lanham’s father was a Confeder- 
ate war veteran, and the internal strife 
of the years 1861-65 seemed real and 
personal to the young Fritz Lanham as 
he grew up. This personal feeling for 
those troubled years stayed with Fritz 
Lanham the man, and he authored bills 
to permit the donation of cannons used 
in the War Between the States to many 
cities in Texas. Those cannons, with 
the familiar stack of polished cannon- 
balls near at hand, still look out from 
the courthouse lawns and city hall 
squares of more than a dozen Texas 
cities. 

In 1943, during World War II, one 
Member of Congress attacked then Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with the claim that his 
sons were being given assignments re- 
mote from combat zones. Elliott Roose- 
velt, at the time a lieutenant colonel 
in command of an air reconnaissance 
group in North Africa sent a letter to 
Fritz, who represented the district in 
which Illiott then resided. Fritz rose in 
the House and read the letter, and when 
he had finished, Republicans and Demo- 
crats clike rose to applaud. This is 
typical of the spirit of fair play which 
came to be the Lanham hallmark in 
Congress. 

Always close to his heart has been the 
Methodist Church, and on 25 separate 
occasions while he served in the Con- 
gress, Fritz was called upon at the con- 
gressional adjournment to preach in the 
First Methodist Church of Fort Worth. 
It came to be a tradition. Well do I 
remember one such occasion in 1945 at 
the end of the war. Fritz Lanham spoke 
for about 30 minutes, and I did not 
realize the hush which had fallen over 
the great sanctuary with its huge crowd 
until he had finished. Then the mere 
moving about of the parishioners was 
like a deafening noise as compared with 
the stillness which had pervaded the 
sanctuary while Fritz was speaking. 

After leaving Congress, he has con- 
tinued for the past 16 years to give his 
time and effort and talents to the pro- 
motion of water resources development, 
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particularly in the watershed of the Trin- 
ity River of Texas. In that capacity, 
he has appeared numerous times before 
congressional committees. 

So now that he is returning to his na- 
tive State for a bit of well-earned rest 
from the labors and activities of a busy, 
eventful, and productive life, we in the 
House take this occasion to wish him 
well and send with him our cheers and 
our best and warmest regards. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to my col- 
league, the distinguished dean of the 
Texas delegation [Mr. Par MAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak out of respect and admiration— 
and no little affection—for a remarkable 
Member of this House of former years, 
and a distinguished American on the 
Washington scene. He is one of the 
grand old men from Texas—former Rep- 
resentative Fritz Garland Lanham, who 
is about to leave this city here for his 
home State. Many of us will of course 
not permit him to be estranged from us 
by this departure and while we shall see 
and correspond with him he will never- 
theless be missed. For he is easily one 
of the best educated and courtly gentle- 
men who through the decades graced 
this great parliamentary body. 

Former Congressman Lanham was 
born in Weatherford, Tex., in 1880, but 
he came here to Washington as a boy 
and attended its public schools, return- 
ing to Texas and graduating from 
Weatherford College in 1897. He did 
graduate work at Vanderbilt University 
and in 1900 was graduated from the 
University of Texas, at Austin. He 
studied law later at the University of 
Texas and was admitted to the bar in 
1909. In 1917 he was elected to the 
66th Congress and was reelected to the 
67th and to 12 succeeding Congresses, 
serving up to January 3, 1947. 

This in passing is a capsule story of 
the career of Congressman Lanham but 
it hardly tells the story. In Fort Worth, 
in Weatherford, here in Washington, and 
subsequently as an adviser on legisla- 
tive matters, Congressman Lanham im- 
proved what I like to call the legislative 
process. He raised the level of politics 
not only by the affability and the cul- 
tural graces that made his personality 
so outstanding, but he made life itself 
pleasanter by his background and the 
manner in which he employed it to lubri- 
cate the machinery of life and legisla- 
tion. His district, his State, and our 
country benefited from his veteran serv- 
ice in this House and from the influence 
always for the public interest that he 
wielded in his elected office and his pri- 
vate life. I for one will miss his sage 
counsel and advice here in Washington 
but I shall miss even more the geographi- 
cal closeness—now that he is going to 
Texas—that heretofore put him in such 
convenient reach. Nevertheless, I know 
he will enjoy the tranquillity and the 
friendships of Texas and—along with so 
many others here who remember him 
well—I wish him the best that he has 
earned for himself in a life rich with 
honor and accomplishment. 


May 27 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. MAHON. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
my friend from the Fort Worth district 
has performed a great service by taking 
note of this significant day when one 
of the greatest Texans of them all is 
leaving this Capital City of the Nation 
and the world, after having been an im- 
portant figure here for so many years. 

Mr. Speaker, when Fritz Lanham was 
in the Congress he was strictly on the 
first team. Perhaps this was the golden 
age of Texas in the House. During his 
tenure here we had from our State the 
Speaker of the House, the chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and Mr. Lanham him- 
self was the chairman of an important 
committee. Our State occupied an en- 
viable position in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Fritz Lanham was a 
bright and shining light. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr, Lanham in my judg- 
ment was the most polished orator in 
the House of Representatives during his 
service in the House. He was and is a 
very literate and learned and eloquent 
man. 

It is good to pay tribute to the long 
record of service in Washington of a 
man like Fritz Lanham. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to live in a 
country which produces men of the 
quality and stature of Fritz Lanham. 
Mr. Lanham's success in life can be at- 
tributed to his qualities of character, 
qualities which were blended in him in 
a most remarkable way. In addition to 
his qualities of statesmanship he has a 
quality of humor and good fellowship 
which makes him a welcomed guest in 
any group. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted and 
pleased to join with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Wricut], the Representative 
from the Fort Worth District, and other 
Texans in these words of admiration 
and esteem for our good friend who 
leaves Washington for Texas today. 
May the Lord’s blessings be upon him 
and his charming and lovable wife, 
Hazel. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with the gentleman from Fort 
Worth [Mr. Wricut] in paying tribute 
to our great friend, Fritz Lanham. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my great privilege 
to serve 10 years in this House with the 
Honorable Fritz Lanham, who at that 
time represented the 12th District of 
Texas. Mr. Lanham’s uncle was long a 
revered citizen of my hometown of Waco. 
The Lanham family was and is known 
and respected across our State. His 
father served in this House and also 
served for 2 terms as Governor of Texas. 
Fritz Lanham worked with him as a sec- 
retary. It was, therefore, no accident 
that when he was elected to represent 
the 12th District he entered upon 
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his duties with probably the greatest 
background of experience of any Repre- 
sentative that district ever had. Nor did 
he disappoint his people. He served 
them with outstanding diligence and 
ability. At the same time he served the 
Nation equally well. 

When I became a Member of this 
House, Fritz Lanham was one of the 
leaders. He served as chairman of the 
Committee on Public Grounds and 
Buildings, whose jurisdiction was under 
the Reorganization Act taken over by 
the Public Works Committee, on which 
his present successor, the Honorable 
Jim WRIGHT, serves with so much dis- 
tinction, 

Fritz was, however, far more than 
merely 1 of 435 Representatives serving 
a district. He was, and is, a man of 
outstanding education, polish, experi- 
ence, and character. I shall never for- 
get that I thought that the University 
of Texas passed up the greatest oppor- 
tunity in its history in not seeking Mr. 
Lanham as its president. I have never 
known if he would have accepted this 
position, but I have always felt that 
that institution would have been an even 
greater institution today had it been 
able to secure his leadership. 

Fritz is a man who has the vision of 
a poet and the eloquence of an orator 
to transmit his thoughts. At the same 
time he has the practicality of the 
classic businessman. 

For more than 15 years he has rep- 
resented business interests here in 
Washington, and he has done an exceed- 
ingly fine job. Fritz understands the 
necessity of progress, but he realizes that 
progress must be made in an orderly 
and a legal manner. He has always de- 
fended the great institutions on which 
our democracy rests. At the same time 
he has effectively advocated greater ed- 
ucational opportunities for our people. 
He has served the special needs of his 
district, but he has never forgotten the 
broad needs of his country. He has 
been an effective advocate and he has 
always been kind, gentle, and generous. 

Fritz and his beloved wife, Hazel, have 
endeared themselves to the people of 
Washington, where they enjoy the 
friendship of all who know them. Their 
reputation here leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, and I have heard friends in Wash- 
ington ask: “Why do they leave?” Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot tell you why they 
leave. Fritz Lanham would have ap- 
propriate words to express this feeling, 
but I know why they leave and so does 
any other Texan. They leave the Na- 
tional Capital to return to their home 
State while they yet have time to enjoy 
those friendships and associations which 
have meant so much over a long span of 
years and will mean even more during 
the years to come. Those of us who are 
working here may say without thinking 
that we are sorry to see them go, but as 
one who deeply values their friendship, 
I am happy to see them go home to 
Texas. I know they will there enjoy an 
association that cannot be found else- 
where. 

So, Hazel and Fritz, your friends in 
Washington who are—at least for some 
part of the years—also your friends in 
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Texas are delighted to welcome you 
home. We will see you next fall. In the 
meantime, we wish for you all of the 
richest rewards of a half century of out- 
new work in the Nation’s Capital. 

FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
eae yield to me? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Texas [Mr. 
FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with everything that 
has been said about our friend, Fritz 
Lanham. It was my pleasure to serve 
with him in this body for a number of 
years and I had a good opportunity to 
know and observe him during that time. 
Fritz Lanham during his service here 
was undoubtedly one of the most affable 
gentlemen I have ever known. He was 
able, energetic, and applied the yard- 
stick of true statesmanship to every of- 
ficial act he performed. I have never 
known a more honorable man. 

Even though a very busy man, Fritz 
was always willing to take time out to do 
a favor if he felt it was deserved. I will 
never forget an occasion when he did 
me a favor that meant very much at the 
time and which resulted in lasting bene- 
fit to an entire community. 

Fritz served in this body for 28 years. 
During that time he contributed sub- 
stantially to progressive legislation and 
to the preservation of our institutions. 
He was essentially a conservative man 
in his philosophy, and never deviated or 
yielded to the pressures of the moment 
from those who were not inspired by 
purposes consistent with the best inter- 
ests of good government. It is too bad 
that we do not have more Members of 
Congress today dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of sound government. Fritz 
Lanham left a record of distinguished 
service when he decided to retire from 
Congress several years ago. 

I join with my colleagues today in 
wishing for Fritz and his lovely wife the 
very best happiness and good health as 
they leave Washington and return to 
Texas. We shall miss their presence in 
Washington. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 

N]. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a feeling of presumptuousness in 
expressing approbation of our beloved 
and esteemed former colleague, Fritz 
Lanham. His long record of public 
service and his exemplary life in all re- 
spects are of record and repose in the 
memory of all those who have had con- 
tact with him, and who are aware of his 
great contribution to our Nation and to 
the State of Texas. 

This being true, there is, however, a 
fickleness on the part of even the best of 
friends, who, in their deep preoccupa- 
tion with problems of the day, are 
caused to forget and neglect. 

Just a few hours ago I saw Fritz 
Lanham and his lovely wife Hazel de- 
part Washington to return to Texas for 
retirement. In those moments I felt 
that, not only were dear personal friends 
leaving our midst where we have for 
many years become accustomed to hav- 
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ing them, but that a part of Washington 
itself, and particularly the legislative 
branch, was being broken off. 

Fritz Lanham is one of the last, if not 
the last, of the “old school.” His leav- 
ing the active scene of Washington is 
like a great actor taking his last bow in 
a dignified but stirring drama, which 
many of us have viewed with admiration 
for many years. 

Fritz Lanham is one of those rarely 
gifted individuals who, when a Member 
of Congress, exhibited the type of lead- 
ership which many of us have taken 
pride in following. He was a politi- 
cian’s politician in the truest sense of 
the word. In recent years the term 
“politician” has assumed connotations 
unfavorable to the true art of political 
science which the term actually de- 
scribes. Fritz Lanham was a student of 
the science of government and had the 
ability to impart his knowledge of the 
fundamentals to those about him. He 

recognized change and was able to meet 

it in the perspective of the day. His 
great contribution and leadership dur- 
ing the critical war years are of record. 
He never lost sight of reality, but at the 
same time, was implicitly true to the 
fundamentals. I recall that in one of 
the first speeches which I ever heard 
Fritz Lanham make, he reflected the 
deep philosophy to which he subscribed. 
In that speech he quoted remarks of 
Daniel Webster, made in 1832, the tenets 
of which are as alive today as they were 
then. 

These words were quoted by Fritz 
Lanham from Daniel Webster, following 
the turmoil of war years, as a warning 
against innovations, shortcuts, and ex- 
pediencies of the day. May we heed 
these words and many others of such 
men of stature as Daniel Webster and 
Fritz Lanham: 

Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous war should 
Sweep our commerce from the ocean, an- 
other generation may renew it; if it exhaust 
our treasury, future industry may replenish 
it; if it desolate and lay waste our fields, 
still, under a new cultivation, they will grow 
green again, and ripen to future harvests. 
It were but a trifle even if the walls of yonder 
Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty pillars 
should fall, and its gorgeous decorations be 
all covered by the dust of the valley. All 
these might be rebuilt. But who shall re- 
construct the fabric of demolished govern- 
ment? Who shall rear again the well-pro- 
portioned columns of constitutional liberty? 
Who shall frame together the skillful 
architecture which unites national sover- 
eignty with State rights, individual security, 
and public prosperity? No, if these columns 
fall, they will be raised not again. Like the 
Coliseum and the Parthenon, they will be 
destined to a mournful, a melancholy im- 
mortality. Bitterer tears, however, will flow 
over them, than were ever shed over the 
monuments of Roman or Grecian art; for 
they will be the remnants of a more glorious 
edifice than Greece or Rome ever saw, the 
edifice of constitutional American liberty. 


In the days of his leadership in this 
House of Representatives, I know his in- 
fluence was keenly felt by every Member 
who looked to him for the sound advice 
and admonitions which he was so able to 
impart. 

I remember well that on the occasions 
when he appeared before this body to 
speak, there was hushed attention as he 
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spoke in his inimitable manner. In ad- 
dition to his other great attributes, there 
also passes off the political scene one of 
the greatest orators of our day. 

Fritz Lanham’s presence in Washing- 
ton will be missed, but his influence, the 
inspiration which he gave to those of us 
who served with him, the appreciation 
of his statesmanship and devotion, will 
remain. 

I join my other colleagues in the hope 
that Divine blessings may shine down on 
Fritz and Hazel in their home in Texas 
as brightly as the sunshine under which 
they live. We assure them that the 
warmth and brightness of their friend- 
ship will still reflect all the way back to 
the Capitol of our Nation, to which they 
have contributed so very much. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will be happy to 
yield to my colleague [Mr. THORNBERRY]. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
am glad to join with the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] 
and my other colleagues from Texas to 
wish a very happy return to Texas for 
the Honorable and Mrs. Fritz Lanham. 
They have chosen to make Austin, my 
own hometown, their home in Texas. 
I know they will find many friends and 
will enjoy themselves immensely. 

It was not my privilege to serve in the 
House with the Honorable Fritz Lanham 
since he chose to retire voluntarily from 
distinguished public service in the House 
2 years prior to the time I came to Con- 
gress. At the same time, as a Texan I 
already knew of the fine public record 
he had achieved and of the esteem in 
which he was held not only by his col- 
leagues in the Congress but by the 
people of Texas. 

Others have already referred in detail 
to the splendid public service he ren- 
dered as a Member of this House not only 
to the people who chose to elect and re- 
elect him but also to those of the Nation. 

I recall that Mr. Rayburn, the late, 
beloved Speaker thought highly of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lanham. Mr. Rayburn re- 
ferred to them often as his beloved 
friends. I remember him talking about 
Mr. Lanham as a “sweet” man, as a 
“correct gentleman’’—one who conduct- 
ed himself properly wherever he ap- 
peared. 

Mrs. Thornberry, the children, and I 
consider Fritz and Hazel Lanham as 
close, good friends. We are delighted 
that in leaving the Washington scene 
they have chosen to make their home in 
Austin. Austin will be a better city be- 
cause of their presence. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Younc]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Wricut!] for making this time available 
to pay tribute to one of the truly great 
living Americans. I was not privileged 
to know the Honorable Fritz Lanham 
as a colleague when he served in the 
House. My acquaintance with him has 
been limited to the period since his serv- 
ice in the House and since my arrival 
here in Washington. 
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I want to say that I have never founda 
more kindly gentleman or a more under- 
standing gentleman, nor one who af- 
forded more pleasure to the people that 
he knew and who had the privilege of 
being around him. 

It is certainly understandable that the 
Honorable Fritz Lanham would see fit 
to favor his home State with some of his 
time. I want to join my colleagues in 
the House in expressing my admiration 
for him. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will be glad to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I want to 
commend the gentleman from Tarrant 
County for getting this time to pay 
such a due tribute to one of our former 
Members, and a man who has remained 
in Washington after he terminated his 
service in the Congress. 

I have known Fritz for many years, 
and his lovely wife, Hazel. I think it is 
certainly Washington’s loss that these 
fine people have decided to return home. 
Fritz was a man whom we would look 
upon as a true American from every 
standpoint. He was always so very wel- 
come in my office when he came by to 
visit about the things that are going on 
in our country and to reassure me that 
it was still the great country that it was 
when he first came to Washington. 
I think he valued his service in Congress 
above everything else. He felt that it 
was an experience that few people had 
the opportunity to enjoy. 

I just hate to see Fritz and Hazel leave 
but I wish them well, as I know the 
others do. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague [Mr. KIL- 
GORE]. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, the ca- 
reer of the Honorable Fritz G. Lanham 
must surely be an inspiration to all Mem- 
bers of this House—and, of course, espe- 
cially to Texas Members. Even those of 
us who came here too recently to have 
served with him as a colleague, have 
known and benefited not alone from his 
wise counsel but from his genius for 
friendship as well. His voice of experi- 
ence has always been available to guide 
us. He has made our interests his in- 
terests and in doing so, has continued to 
perform great service for our State ever 
since his retirement from Congress. 

Fritz Lanham and his gracious lady 
have for these many years been stalwart 
figures in the “Texas colony” in Wash- 
ington. They have given Texas welcome 
to many, many newcomers and have 
made them feel immediately at home. 
The Washington scene will not be the 
same without them. As they go home to 
Texas, to Austin, they will carry with 
them the deep regard and the warm good 
wishes of all who have known them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will yield with pleas- 
ure to our distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When I arrived 
as a new Member of the House, one of 
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the mental giants at that time was Fritz 
Lanham, of Texas. He had been a Mem- 
ber of the House for some 10 years before 
I was elected and he served for a number 
of years after I first came here. 

Between Fritz Lanham and me there 
developed a very close friendship, a 
friendship which I have always valued 
and which I shall always treasure. 

His service in this body was one con- 
structive in nature. He wielded tre- 
mendous influence upon the Members 
of the House because of his profound 
knowledge of legislation, particularly 
legislation that came out of the zom- 
mittee on which he served as chairman 
in such an outstanding manner. 

Since his retirement some years ago, 
and remaining in Washington, our paths 
have crossed very frequently. I always 
enjoy meeting my dear friend Fritz Lan- 
ham and I have always felt that I was a 
better man because of the frequent 
meetings that we had while he was a 
Member of the House and after he was 
a Member of the House. 

I understand from the remarks made 
that he is leaving Washington to go back 
to his home State, to his homeland. I 
wish for Fritz and his loved ones every 
future happiness and success. I am glad 
to be on the floor to join with my distin- 
guished colleague from Texas in sending 
a message of deep friendship and pro- 
found respect to my friend Fritz 
Lanham. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the Speaker 
for his contribution. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join with my distinguished 
friend from Texas in paying what I know 
to be a most deserved tribute to a great 
American and a distinguished former 
member of this body, the Honorable Fritz 
Lanham. As our Speaker has just said, 
Representative Lanham was a great and 
good and constructive friend to all the 
new Members who came here during his 
distinguished and long service. I am 
fortunate to be able to say that I was 
included among them. His advice and 
counsel over the years have been of im- 
measurable assistance. Also, Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to point out that I think 
an aspect of his dedicated service to the 
House that perhaps might go a bit un- 
noticed was the great work he did in 
the field of patents. His work in that 
field generally and in the legislative 
functions of it aided immeasurably the 
technological advances that were so 
necessary to the preparation for and the 
conduct of the great World War II, end- 
ing in its successful termination. 

I join with our friends here in wishing 
him many years of health and happi- 
ness. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. I, too, wish to join with 
my colleagues in paying tribute to a very 
distinguished Texan and former Member 
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of this House. I did not have the pleas- 
ure of knowing Mr. Lanham until I came 
here as a Member of this body, but you 
only had to know Fritz a short time to 
realize he was not only truly a gentleman 
and a scholar but a great American. 

It is men such as Fritz Lanham who 
served in this body before us that built 
the foundation and the building blocks 
upon which we now continue to build. 
It is people such as Fritz Lanham who 
by building this strong foundation have 
enriched this country and contributed to 
its greatness and by the same token add- 
ing to the distinguished honor and his- 
tory of this great body. 

So it is with pleasure that I wish God’s 
blessings upon Fritz and his lovely wife 
Hazel, in returning to their native State 
of Texas to enjoy a well-deserved rest. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THompson] may extend 
his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, every now and then I have had 
occasion to introduce someone to Fritz 
Lanham. I have always said that of all 
the Members with whom I have served, 
Fritz was the best loved. I believe this 
is true; and that in the memory of those 
who have known him, there will never be 
a Member of Congress more loved and 
recalled with deeper affection. 

Fritz was always a very effective Rep- 
resentative, serving well and faithfully 
his country, his State, and his district. 
His name will always be recalled with 
gratitude by his neighbors as the man 
who contributed so much to their pros- 
perity. The fact that he served in the 
Congress for 28 years, and retired volun- 
tarily, tells an important part of Fritz’s 
life story. 

We, who knew him well, have missed 
him in these halls. We have been glad 
that he has remained in Washington, 
and that we have seen him and advised 
with him from time to time. Now we 
learn with regret that he is returning to 
Texas. We do not begrudge him a life 
in more quiet and peaceful surroundings, 
but we shall miss the occasional visits 
we have enjoyed with him. We shall re- 
member him always. Our lives will be 
richer because we have known him. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to serve a number of 
years in Congress with Hon. Fritz 
Lanham. In my opinion he was an ideal 
legislator in every respect. He was un- 
excelled in effectiveness and was trusted 
because he was trustworthy. I join 
his many friends in expressing my re- 
gret Fritz is ill. As he and his good wife, 
Hazel go to Texas, it is my hope and my 
prayer that he will rapidly recover his 
health and that he and Hazel will enjoy 
much happiness in their native State 
where they are universally loved and re- 
spected. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to pay tribute, along with my Texas 
colleagues, to the Honorable Fritz Lan- 
ham, of Fort Worth, Tex., who served in 
this body with distinction from 1919 to 
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1947. Unfortunately, I was not as priv- 
ileged as some of the Texas delegation 
to serve along with this illustrious gen- 
tleman; but on the fortunate side got 
to know him quite well during his 16 
years with Trinity River Improvement 
Association which he so ably represented 
here in Washington. 

I think it is entirely fitting that Fritz 
receive his floral tributes from this great 
body which he served so well. Fritz was 
always ready and willing to lend a help- 
ing hand, and I know he was of great 
help to me during my freshman years 
in the House of Representatives. His 
advice and wise counsel on matters in 
which he was well versed were graciously 
accepted. Mr. Speaker, I know that all 
in this Congress who were privileged to 
know Fritz wish he and his lovely wife 
well in his coming years of a well-earned 
retirement. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this subject at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


With- 


AN OECD PARLIAMENTARY CON- 
FERENCE COULD HELP BUILD 
FREE WORLD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
entered a period in which the unity of 
the free world is threatened by new di- 
visive forces in military, political and 
economic affairs. 

Yet at no time in the history of man 
has unity and cooperation among na- 
tions and peoples been more important 
or promised greater benefits. Develop- 
ments in communications, transporta- 
tion, agriculture and industrial produc- 
tion alike offer a rich harvest in better 
standards of living throughout the free 
world if the nations—and particularly 
the powerful developed states—will work 
together to garner it. At the same time, 
the growing split between Moscow and 
Peiping offers the free world the best 
opportunity in years for effective, coop- 
erative, peaceful action. 

The perils of national egotism and at- 
tempts at autarchy demand ceaseless ef- 
forts to strengthen the humble begin- 
nings of a free world community. We 
must, therefore, take new steps to pro- 
mote unity and cooperation. In the 
fields of trade, aid and payments espe- 
cially there is much to be done together. 

One action which, I believe, would 
make a significant contribution to the 
growth of the free world community 
would be the establishment of a Parlia- 
mentary Conference of the members of 
the Organization for Economie Coopera- 
tion and Development. 

There are many other steps which 
need to be taken to strengthen free world 
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unity. But a Parliamentary Conference 
is one that can be taken now. 
WHAT THE OECD DOES 


The Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development started life 
on September 30, 1961. Its 20 members 
are the United States, Canada, France, 
Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Italy, United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Portugal, 
Austria, Switzerland, Ireland, Iceland, 
Greece, Turkey, and Spain. Japan is 
now associated with the OECD as a 
member of its Development Assistance 
Committee. 

With a little leeway of definition in one 
or two cases, these comprise the devel- 
oped countries of the free world. 

The OECD is proving a workable 
forum for joint action by its members in 
the vital fields of world trade, aid for 
developing areas, strengthening the in- 
ternational monetary system, and pro- 
moting policies designed to foster in each 
country maximum employment, eco- 
nomic growth, and price stability. A list 
of OECD’s eight permanent committees 
well indicates the breadth of its inter- 
national interests: Scientific Affairs, 
Economics, Trade and Payments, Devel- 
opment, Manpower and Social Affairs, 
Industry, Agriculture, and Nuclear 
Energy. 

Indeed, the business of OECD is about 
as broad as the business of the free 
world, with the single exception of mili- 
tary affairs, which are deliberately ex- 
cepted from OEC D's charter because the 
organization includes neutrals such as 
Austria, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

But OECD lacks a consultative body 
made up of parliamentarians from its 
member countries. 

THE EXPLORATORY RESOLUTIONS 


OECD’s Secretary-General, Thorkil 
Kristansen, in June 1962 proposed that 
its member governments convene a Par- 
liamentary Conference. 

In order to provide for such a Parlia- 
mentary Conference, I have introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 425, 87th 
Congress, on February 19, 1962; and 
House Concurrent Resolution 87, 88th 
Congress, on February 7, 1963. These 
identical resolutions express the sense 
of Congress that an OECD Parliamen- 
tary Conference be established “to be 
composed of representatives of the par- 
liaments of the member countries who 
shall meet jointly for discussion of the 
aims of the Organization and methods 
of achieving them,” and that “the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
shall establish subcommittees for the 
purpose of jointly exploring with appro- 
priate officials of the U.S. Government, 
the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, and with mem- 
bers of the parliaments of the OECD na- 
tions, the desirability and feasibility of 
establishing an OECD Parliamentary 
Conference.” 

The State Department has not issued 
a report on these resolutions, nor has 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
to which the resolutions have been re- 
ferred, scheduled hearings on them. 
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HOW A PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE WOULD 
HELP 

An OECD Parliamentary Conference, 
in which legislators from member nations 
would meet at least once a year to de- 
bate OECD business, and to advise the 
OECD and its member governments 
of its deliberations and resolutions, 
could serve to strengthen OECD and 
the free world in many ways: 

First, By causing national legislators 
to focus their attention on world prob- 
lems: National legislators tend to be pre- 
occupied with domestic problems and to 
consider international problems from a 
national viewpoint. A Parliamentary 
Conference would cause legislators to 
think about international problems and 
to think about policies to deal with them 
in terms of their effects in all the mem- 
ber countries. 

The legislators’ understanding of the 
problems and needs of other countries 
would be increased. This increased 
understanding could be transmitted 
throughout the parliament to which they 
belong. 

Second. By giving the U.S. Congress 
an opportunity to participate in the 
formulation of policies which it may 
later be asked to approve: While the 
Cabinet members and Ministers who at- 
tend official OECD meetings as dele- 
gates from Europe and Canada are al- 
most always members of their nation’s 
legislatures, our delegates are not. Yet 
programs which the OECD may produce 
are highly likely to require later con- 
gressional approval—a tax cut to accel- 
erate growth, reciprocal tariff-cutting 
legislation, an international payments 
agreement, long-term arrangements for 
sharing international aid. A Parliamen- 
tary Conference would enable Members 
of Congress, in the late Senator Vanden- 
berg’s phrase, to participate in the take- 
off as well as in the forced landing. 

Third. By educating the public in 
member countries: So far, OECD has 
tended to operate to a large extent be- 
hind closed doors. Even where the ses- 
sions are public, they tend to take on a 
formalized character which dulls public 
interest. Just as debate in the U.S. Con- 
gress can enhance public awareness in 
this country, so OECD parliamentary 
debate could do an educational job in 
the larger constituency. 

Fourth. By promoting cooperative ac- 
tion by member governments: The in- 
creased understanding of parliamen- 
tarian and of the public should result 
in greater willingness of governments to 
seek cooperative solutions to OECD 
problems. But the Parliamentary Con- 
ference will be beneficial not only in 
creating a greater disposition to take 
mutually advantageous solutions to 
common problems. It may also be able 
to formulate the substance of the solu- 
tions in the give and take of debate be- 
tween skilled legislators and politicians. 
Some current problems to which the 
imagination, insight and experience of 
the OECD parliamentarians might be 
devoted are lagging growth and excessive 
unemployment in the United States and 
the United Kingdom, protective prac- 
tices by the Common Market and others 
that are endangering expansion of world 
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trade, the unstable and inadequate sys- 
tem of international payments, and the 
European contribution to development 
aid. Even if the parliamentarians were 
not to make any valuable recommenda- 
tion, their debate might spur the mem- 
ber governments to take appropriate 
action. 

Fifth. By bringing the OECD bureauc- 
racy in touch with elected representa- 
tives of the people: Like some other 
international organizations, the OECD 
is run by men who are responsible to the 
electorates of their country only very 
remotely. Legislators, on the other 
hand, are reminded of the needs and 
views of people by the necessity of run- 
ning for office every so often. The tech- 
nocrats and bureaucrats will find their 
work helped by contact with elected 
officials through the Parliamentary Con- 
ference. 

HOW TO AVOID DUPLICATION? 


A difficult question concerning an 
OECD Parliamentary Conference is that 
of duplication. Will not such a Parlia- 
mentary Conference merely add another 
burden to already overworked legislators, 
particularly American Congressmen? 
Will not such a Conference merely add 
to the already costly paraphernalia of 
international organization? 

I believe that a Parliamentary Confer- 
ence, properly created, can avoid dupli- 
cation rather than produce duplication. 

First, we need to look at the inter- 
parliamentary groups which now exist. 
There are at least nine: 

First. The Interparliamentary Union, 
founded in 1889. Its membership has 
grown from 9 nations to more than 80 
today. Incidentally, it is the only par- 
liamentary group which includes mem- 
bers from both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
including the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. It meets annually in the capi- 
tal of one of its members. Its most re- 
cent meeting was in April 1963, at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. The U.S. group is 
restricted by law to 18, 9 each from the 
Senate and the House. The Union’s aim 
is to further better relations through 
study of international law and organiza- 
tion, reduction of armaments, economic 
problems, intercultural relations, social 
questions; and representative govern- 
ment. It is represented on the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council. 
An American Republics Branch of the 
Interparliamentary Union also meets an- 
nually, next year in the United States. 

Second. Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, founded in 1949. Its 
16 members are the same as the 20 mem- 
bers of the OECD, less the United 
States, Canada, Spain, and Portugal. 
Spain is associated with the Council of 
Europe for cultural purposes. The other 
organ of the Council of Europe, the 
Committee of Ministers, has not achieved 
much significance. But the Consultative 
Assembly has become an important 
forum for debating European questions 
and obtaining governmental action on 
agreed conclusions. 

The 135 members of the Consultative 
Assembly are appointed by their national 
parliaments, rather than directly elected. 
The Assembly meets once a year at Stras- 
bourg, France, for not more than a 
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month, Recommendations may be made 
to the Committee of Ministers, or to 
member countries, by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of members present. Debate has 
covered all matters of common interest 
to the members other than national 
defense. It has proposed conventions, 
which have generally been ratified by 
members, with respect to human rights, 
social security, patents, coordination of 
university requirements, extradition, 
movement of persons, blood bank ex- 
change, television programs, refugee 
visas. 

The Consultative Assembly, by recom- 
mendations of April 29, 1960, March 3, 
1961, and September 25, 1962, proposed 
that it become the parliamentary arm 
of the OECD, with measures to tie in the 
four OECD members which are not mem- 
bers of the Consultative Assembly—the 
United States, Canada, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. On February 1, 1962, the Consulta- 
tive Assembly and the OECD agreed that 
the present 16-member Assembly would 
debate OECD business, with OECD to 
cooperate by replying to questions pre- 
sented by the Assembly. By resolution 
of January 17, 1963, the Consultative 
Assembly appointed a delegation em- 
powered to: 

Approach the Committee of Ministers and 
the Governments of member states in order 
to persuade these Governments to enter into 
negotiations with the United States and Ca- 
nadian Governments with a view to carrying 
into effect the arrangements proposed by the 
Assembly; and to establish later, if necessary, 
direct contacts with the American Congress 
and the Canadian Parliament with a view 
to contributing to the conclusion of an 
agreement and to its practical application. 


The Consultative Assembly is 
hampered because its membership is 
primarily European rather than free 
world, and because there is no real 
organization to which it can attach itself. 

Third. Nordic Council, founded in 
1953. The 53 members are parliamen- 
tarians from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Finland. 

Fourth. Western European Union As- 
sembly, founded in 1954. This contains 
89 delegates from the 7-country Western 
European Union, consisting of Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, France, 
Italy, Germany, and the United King- 
dom, Its orientation is largely defense, 
and it is now practically superseded by 
NATO and the Council of Europe. 

Fifth. NATO Parliamentarians Con- 
ference, founded in 1955. This includes 
180 delegates from the 15-member 
NATO—Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg, France, Italy, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Denmark, Greece, Ice- 
land, Norway, Turkey, Portugal, the 
United States, and Canada. This is the 
only group of parliamentarians acting 
on an Atlantic basis. It has met an- 
nually in Paris since 1955. Its regular 
working committees give an idea of its 
range of interest—political, military, 
scientific and technical, economic, and 
information. It is quasi-official, meeting 
at the invitation of the NATO Secre- 
tariat, and without formal status. The 
Atlantic Convention of the 15 NATO na- 
tions, an unofficial group of private citi- 
zens, in the “Declaration of Paris,” Jan- 
uary 1962, recommended that the NATO 
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Parliamentarians Conference be devel- 
oped into a consultative “Atlantic As- 
sembly.” The NATO Parliamentarians 
Conference, on November 16, 1962, asked 
its political committee to study the 
proposal. 

It should be noted that the NATO Par- 
liamentarians Conference was first sug- 
gested in 1954 by Norwegian and Cana- 
dian parliamentarians in order to get 
NATO action in the economic field. The 
creation of the OECD in 1961 has tended 
to supersede most of NATO’s economic 
jurisdiction. 

Sixth. Benelux Consultative Parlia- 
mentary Council, founded in 1957. This 
consists of representatives of each of the 
three members of the Benelux Customs 
Union: Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. It has 49 delegates. 

Seventh. European Parliamentary As- 
sembly of the European Economic Com- 
munity, founded in 1958. Its 142 dele- 
gates represent the 6 countries of the 
EEC—Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, France, Italy, and Germany. It 
serves the Coal-Steel Community, the 
Common Market, and Euratom. Though 
its members are presently named by the 
national parliaments, it has been in- 
structed to draw up proposals for direct 
election. It has the unique power to 
vote a censure, by a two-thirds majority, 
of the EEC’s Commission, thus causing 
the Commission to resign. This power, 
however, has not yet been exercised. 

Eighth. Canada-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Group, founded in 1959. 
Its U.S. membership is 24, half from the 
Senate and half from the House. It 
meets annually. 

Ninth. Mexico-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Group, founded in 1960. 
U.S. membership is 24, half from each 
body. Itmeets annually. 

Tenth. In addition, the United States 
sends legislative observers each year to 
meetings of the British Commonwealth 
Association of Parliamentarians. Mem- 
bers of the British and Canadian Parlia- 
ments meet annually with representa- 
tives of the U.S. Congress. Last year a 
week-long series of meetings between 
members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies and U.S. representatives was 
held in Washington. Informal meetings 
between United States and West German 
parliamentarians have also been held 
several times since 1960. 

HOW THE PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE WOULD 
WORK 

Out of this welter of organizations 
emerges the possibility of an OECD 
Parliamentary Conference which would 
serve to strengthen the free world with- 
out creating duplicating organizations. 

Such an OECD Parliamentary Con- 
ference might well consist of around 100 
delegates, roughly proportioned to the 
populations of the 20 member countries, 
with at least 1 delegate from each coun- 
try. Delegates should all be legislators, 
selected by their own legislative bodies. 
Delegates would vote according to their 
own consciences, rather than by coun- 
try or bloc. The conference needs but 
one chamber. Regular annual meetings, 
in late autumn, of about a week sound 
right. The Conference would be em- 
powered to debate everything within 
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OECD's competence; to pass resolutions 
for the attention of OECD and its mem- 
ber countries; to obtain information and 
reports from the OECD. The OECD 
Secretariat would be responsible for the 
Conference’s housekeeping. If, on the 
other hand, its 15 members want to con- 
tinue the NATO Conference, they could 
readily provide that their delegations to 
the OECD Parliamentary Conference 
constitute themselves NATO parliamen- 
tarians for debate on military affairs, 
directly after the OECD Parliamentary 
Conference has adjourned. 

A further opportunity for avoiding 
duplication appears in the Canada- 
United States Interparliamentary 
Group. This was set up in 1959 because 
there was then no interparliamentary 
group such as the proposed OECD Parli- 
amentary Conference. The necessity of 
the Canada-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Group could be reviewed if such 
an OECD Parliamentary Conference 
were created. 

Thus, as many as three existing par- 
liamentary organizations—the Council 
of Europe’s Consultative Assembly, the 
NATO Parliamentarians Conference, and 
the Canada-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Group—could be consolidated 
into one OECD Parliamentary Group. 

The remaining interparliamentary 
groups would still have valid reasons for 
their existence. The IPU would con- 
tinue to represent 80 nations, developed 
and developing. The Mexico-United 
States Interparliamentary Group would 
continue its specialized purpose. The 
European Parliamentary Assembly of the 
EEC would continue its statutory role. 

NARROW REGIONAL GROUPINGS UNION 


Finally, we come to the question of the 
composition of this new parliamentary 
conference, originally and in the future. 
A membership from OECD nations seems 
right for several reasons: 

First. The new group will have a much 
greater chance of success if it is at- 
tached to a going organization. 

Second. The main areas of concern 
of the OECD are those that most require 
international consideration and debate 
among parliamentarians. The member- 
ship of the OECD is, more or less, com- 
prised of the nations most vitally inter- 
ested in questions of trade, payments, 
and the granting of aid. 

Third. The dangers of a group based 
upon regionalism are avoided. A re- 
gional group, such as an “Atlantic As- 
sembly,” is bound to result in exclusions 
from the organization. These exclusions 
are sure to appear arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory. With an OECD group on 
the other hand, as nations outside the 
OECD become developed in their econ- 
omies and parliamentary institutions 
they would be able to join and take part 
in the Parliamentary Conference. For 
example, Japan, Australia, and New Zea- 
land should be immediate prospects for 
membership. 

Creating a Parliamentary Conference 
could have an incidental rejuvenating ef- 
fect on parliamentary institutions 
throughout the free world. Demoocratic 
legislatures everywhere are finding the 
going rough today, and their members 
are asking why. An OECD Parliamen- 
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tary Conference could institutionalize. at 
the international level the ancient par- 
liamentary forms of debate and resolu- 
tion. And the very act of setting up such 
a Parliamentary Conference would be 
the deed of the constituent parliaments 
themselves. 

It is encouraging that the U.S. Con- 
gress has already contributed leadership 
to the search for a parliamentary insti- 
tution for the free world. Among oth- 
ers, I think of the invaluable contribu- 
tions of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays] and the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. Speaker, the time for measures to 
help draw the free world together is now. 
I hope that the Congress will quickly 
make clear that the United States is 
ready and willing to join in an OECD 
hap ea pep Conference of the free 
world. 


POLITICAL FUND RAISING 
REFORM 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. STAEBLER] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more difficult problems facing our 
political parties today is that of encour- 
aging and maintaining broad-based po- 
litical participation; of building a grass- 
roots understanding and interest among 
our citizenry in the political process. 

There is a correlation between this, I 
believe, and the widespread concern over 
reform of political procedures. 

You cannot accomplish one without 
the other. 

We in Congress this year have an op- 
portunity to take positive action toward 
political reform which, in turn, will have 
the additional benefit of broadening the 
political base of our parties. 

I am referring to the several recom- 
mendations of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Campaign Costs which are now 
before the Congress. 

The Commission, a 9-member biparti- 
san group appointed in 1961 by the Pres- 
ident, made 12 unanimous recommenda- 
tions relative to political party financing 
and the Presidential campaign. 

The main thrust of the Commission’s 
recommendations was that we need to 
find a positive way to encourage political 
contributions while recognizing that 
prohibitions and other regulations are 
not adequate. 

Four of the Commission’s recommen- 
dations have been introduced in Con- 
gress. 

Two are proposals to suspend the equal 
time broadcasting requirements for Pres- 
idential candidates and to appropriate 
Federal money to cover preinauguration 
expenses of the President-elect. 

The remaining two, sent to Congress 
April 30 by President Kennedy, would 
step up the reporting requirements in 
political fund raising and give tax ben- 
efits to campaign contributors to en- 
courage broader citizen participation in 
political financing. 

The President has proposed that an 
individual be allowed to take an income 
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tax credit of 50 percent of his contribu- 
tions up to a maximum of $10 annually. 

An alternative benefit, which would 
be available for larger contributors, 
would allow deduction of up to $500 for 
political contributions. 

In his letter of transmittal the Pres- 
ident said: 

Our present system of financing political 

is deficient in that it does not 

insure that candidates, or the parties they 
represent, will have sufficient funds to pro- 
vide adequate to the electorate, 
and it has not effectively encouraged small 
contributions from a very large number 
of individuals. 


The President made the further point 
that his proposal would reduce the can- 
didates’ dependency on the large con- 
tributor, a dependency which is at the 
least unhealthy. 

Such a shift of power from a small 
number of large contributors to a large 
number of small contributors would be 
welcome. It would lessen the danger 
of corruption. 

It would increase the responsiveness 
of the party and the responsibility of 
the party to a larger public. 

Encouraging a larger number of small 
contributors means encouraging inter- 
est and participation by a larger num- 
ber of people. 

A person who contributes becomes 
much more attached to political develop- 
ment and is much more likely to take 
part in politics personally. 

The national committees of both 
parties recognize this. 

About a third of our States presently 
are utilizing paid memberships with 
small annual dues, as a device to build 
the party’s base and wider interest. 

The reform proposals before us now 
should not be taken lightly, for they are 
of vital concern to our political institu- 
tions. 

There are two broad choices open to 
those who are interested in political 
reform. 

One alternative follows the road of 
regulation and increased control. We 
have already traveled some distance in 
this direction, but not far enough to be 
effective. 

The other alternative is to work for 
improvement in politics by encouraging 
good practices and procedures. In cam- 
paign financing this means the encour- 
agement of more small and moderate 
contributions, 

It means an increase in the number of 
contributors and the removal of the haz- 
ards that arise from the dependence on 
a few large contributors. 

Neither of the two great political 
parties is satisfied with present fund- 
raising procedures. 

If there is any candidate for public 
office who is satisfied with the manner in 
which his campaign funds are raised, I 
have not met him. 

Political fundraising is the target of 
widespread criticism alike from those 
who take part in politics and those who 
stand on the sidelines and comment. 

We have an opportunity to take action 
to improve our fundraising machinery. 
We should act this year because it is 
difficult to make changes during a presi- 
dential election year. 
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The President’s Commission, of which 
I was honored to be a member, included 
individuals who have actively engaged in 
fundraising for the two parties. 

Its chairman was Alexander Heard, 
now chancellor of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, and the country’s foremost author- 
ity on money in politics. 

In their report to the President, Mr. 
Heard and the members made the point 
that a chronic difficulty in maintaining 
adequate support of political parties long 
has been “the lurking suspicion that con- 
tributing to political parties is somehow a 
shoddy business.” 

The proposals now before Congress 
would do much to help change this 
image. 

At the same time they would help to 
promote active and widespread partici- 
pation. 

This, after all, is the key to successful 
democracy. 


RUSSIA FIGURES TO STARVE THE 
UN. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Derwinsk1] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cent events indicate the Soviets are up to 
their old tricks of fomenting difficulty in 
the U.N. This is a clear extension of 
their behavior pattern to use that body 
to suit their purposes, quite in contrast 
to our apparent policy of completely sub- 
verting American interests to some vague 
international concept. 

The latest Russian manipulations are 
effectively described and exposed by an 
editorial in the Chicago Daily News of 
Friday, May 24, which in view of its time- 
ly interest, I place into the Recorp at 
this point: 

RUSSIA FIGURES To STARVE THE U.N. 

The United Nations is in sorry shape finan- 
cially, and Russia couldn't be more pleased. 
Trouble here, as elsewhere, offers the Soviets 
another opportunity to lean on the wrecking 
bar. 

Henceforth, the Soviet delegate announced, 
Russia will refuse to pay its share of any U.N. 
expenses “unlawfully” voted by the General 
Assembly. In free translation, this means 
that Russia will pay only what it pleases 
when it pleases toward U.N. expenses, and 
nothing at all toward the huge deficit in- 
curred by U.N. peace forces in the Congo, the 
Middle East, and Korea. 

Although Russia and the other Communist 
countries had already refused to pay toward 
the Congo operation, the new doctrine is 
broader. It worsens the financial crisis this 
special U.N. session was called to solve. The 
squeeze is intensified by France’s refusal to 
share the Congo costs and the reluctance of 
some others among the 111-member nations 
to pay a fair share of anything. 

Last year’s decision by the World Court 
upholding the legality of peacekeeping as- 
sessments has thus far had no effect on the 
delinquencies. That showdown won’t come 
until next year, when Russia’s right to a 
U.N. vote can be called into question. 

The United States has served notice it will 
not continue to pay for more than its fair 
share of U.N. expenses. Russia’s new edict 
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will put that resolution to a stern test—and 
there is small doubt that Russia intended it 
that way. 

Without access to extra funds from the 
United States, the United Nations could be 
restricted to performing only those functions 
of which Russia approves. The Russian no- 
tice amounts to the exercise of a financial 
veto in the General Assembly to match the 
legal veto in the Security Council. 

Nevertheless, we hope the administration 
sticks to its guns and pays only what it is 
legally and morally obligated to pay. There 
is no other way of ascertaining the future of 
the United Nations. For it has no future 
without the continued faith of its members, 
demonstrated by their willingness to carry a 
fair share of the load. 


THAT STEEL MILL AGAIN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
is proceeding steadily on hearings rela- 
tive to the foreign aid legislative au- 
thorization for fiscal 1964. One of the 
controversial items in our international 
financial manipulations is the adminis- 
tration-supported request for a low-in- 
terest loan of over one-half billion dollars 
to build a Government-owned and op- 
erated steel plant in India. The criticism 
stems from the socialistic nature of this 
operation and its direct repudiation of our 
economic principles. The subject is most 
dramatically discussed by the Chicago 
Sun-Times in an editorial of May 25, 
calling attention to the Clay committee 
guidelines in this field. This editorial is 
extremely timely since the issue will soon 
be before us and the House will have an 
opportunity to strike a blow for free en- 
tapno against socialism. The editorial 

ollows: 
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In a year when all foreign aid is under the 
microscope of public attention the adminis- 
tration seems determined to ignore the sound 
recommendations of the Clay report and 
extend to India the largest single loan ever 
made for any one project. 

In a report to President Kennedy on March 
22 a special foreign aid study committee 
headed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay made note of 
the fact that the U.S. foreign aid program 
needed some substantial tightening up and 
sharpened objectives in terms of our na- 
tional interests. The report takes note of 
the great value of “properly conceived and 
administered” foreign aid programs and it 
also notes, in passing, that “we are indeed 
attempting too much for too many—a higher 
quality and reduced quantity of our diffuse 
aid effort in certain countries could accom- 
plish more.” 

The Clay committee set down careful 
guidelines for foreign aid spending. Among 
these is one guide that is drawing much fire 
from the free thinkers in Washington. It is 
as follows: 

“We believe the United States should not 
aid a foreign government in projects estab- 
lishing government-owned industrial and 
commercial enterprises which compete with 
existing private endeavors. While we realize 
that in aiding foreign countries we cannot 
insist upon the establishment of our own 
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economic system, despite its remarkable suc- 
cess and progress, we should not extend aid 
which is inconsistent with our beliefs, demo- 
cratic tradition, and knowledge of economic 
organization and consequences. Moreover, 
the observation of countless instances of 
politically operated, heavily subsidized, and 
carefully protected inefficient state enter- 
prises in less-developed countries makes us 
gravely doubt the value of such undertak- 
ings in the economic lives of these nations.” 

India has requested an initial loan of $512 
million to build a government owned and 
operated steel plant at Bokaro, a request we 
have commented on in previous editorials. 

The administration is greatly in favor of 
granting this loan—despite the fact that 
the conditions fly in the face of the recom- 
mendations of the Clay report. The eco- 
nomic hazards have been commented on 
fully—suffice it to say that a nonpartisan 
committee of steel experts submitted a re- 
port on the feasibility of this proposed steel 
mill that bristled with doubts. 

Broadly speaking, the opposite of private 
enterprise and individual capitalism is state 
ownership, state production, and state dis- 
tribution. Or, if you will, Marxism. This 
is precisely the status of the proposed steel 
mill in India, 

The present Ambassador to India, J. Ken- 
neth Galbraith, and the Ambassador-to-be 
to India, Chester Bowles, both advocate the 
granting of this loan under this concept of 
state ownership and operation. The ad- 
ministration is in accord with their thinking 
and is doing all it can to allay the fears of 
India that the loan might not come through. 
As previously noted on this page the Con- 
gress cannot stop the President from grant- 
ing the loan—but it can take action to limit 
all aid to India to this one loan, a measure 
India would greatly fear. 

The argument advanced by Chester Bowles 
that India is short of steel is specious; our 
own steel capacity is not extended, nor is the 
steel capacity of the free world countries 
where the free enterprise is working. 

It would be far better to loan the neces- 
sary money to India so she could buy steel in 
the free world market than to endorse, with 
dollars, a philosophy dedicated to the over- 
throw of our own way of life. 


WOOL IMPORT CRISIS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, wool 
imports continue to rise. Jobs are being 
lost. In spite of repeated assurances to 
the contrary by President Kennedy noth- 
ing is being done to stabilize wool imports 
as was done for cotton textiles in 1961. 

The accute problem now faced by 
woolen textile plants is well stated by 
Fulton Rindge, Jr., who spoke recently 
before Senator PAsTore’s special sub- 
committee. The temporary shutdown 
of two of his plants should be noted. 
Actual and announced liquidations of 
woolen and worsted mills—25 in 10 States 
since January 1, 1962—are more dra- 
matic and make the headlines. But 
partial shutdowns and temporary clos- 
ings are just as tough on the workers 
and communities. They must live in the 
shadow of constant and frustrating un- 
certainty and fear created by the threat 
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of ultimate liquidation and economic 
catastrophy. 
Mr. Rindge’s statement is as follows: 


My name is Fulton Rindge, Jr. Iam chair- 
man of the Wool Manufacturers Council of 
the Northern Textile Association. I am also 
chief executive officer of three woolen textile 
plants in Ware, Mass., and one plant in 
Rochester, N.H., with total employees in ex- 
cess of 1,000 people. 

During the period from early December 
through late January, two of these plants 
were closed. The decision to reopen was 
based in part by a promise made by the 
President in late January to you and five 
other Senators, that something would be 
done to minimize the disruptive effects that 
imported fabrics have caused in the woolen 
and worsted marketplace. As of this time, 
I can see that nothing has been done by 
our Government to fulfill this promise. 
therefore, question our decision in having re- 
opened these plants. As the statistics pre- 
sented to you indicate, imports are consum- 
ing a larger and larger share of our market. 
They have not only cost us many customers, 
but generally have tended to depress prices 
on the fabrics we are currently selling. 

I have in my possession cloth from Italy 
which would be impossible for us to make 
and label properly for anywhere near the 
landed price for this product. This is just 
one of many examples of the cheap imported 
fabrics that are flooding the New York mar- 
ket. 

I hope you can bring about action on the 
President’s program promptly and before it 
is too late. 


ESTABLISHING CENTRAL INFORMA- 
TION AGENCY REGARDING THE 
LEVELS OF STRONTIUM 90 AND 
IODINE 131 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the 1963 
Minnesota Legislature, by resolution, is 
calling our attention to a pertinent prob- 
lem facing that great State and other 
States across the Nation. I herewith 
submit that resolution for your careful 
consideration: 

RESOLUTION 6 


Resolution memorializing Congress to estab- 
lish a Central Information Agency regard- 
ing the levels of strontium 90 and iodine 
131 
Whereas, atomic testing has made the levels 

of strontium 90 and iodine 131 a matter of 

national concern; and 

Whereas, the possible effect of large 
amounts of strontium 90 and iodine 131 on 
children and expectant mothers makes it 
imperative that a source of information on 
such matters be established to furnish such 
information to farmers, doctors, and others 
concerned with the problem; and 

Whereas there is evidence that many 

Minnesota farmers received information dif- 

ferent from that received by farmers in our 

neighboring States during 1962, which re- 
sulted in Minnesota farmers going to con- 
siderable expense to supply dry food for their 
milk producing cattle, while the same was 
not requested of farmers in neighboring 

States: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 

Minnesota, That a Central Information 
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Agency established by the Federal Govern- 
ment to furnish information regarding the 
levels of strontium 90 and iodine 131, be des- 
ignated as the sole authority to establish 
standards for fallout and other radio-con- 
taminants of the environment as they relate 
to health and safety, without singling out 
the word “milk” in the terminology: Be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State send 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and all Members of the Minne- 
sota congressional ee to Congress. 

L. DuxsurcH, 
Speaker of the rouse 8 5 Representatives. 
A. W 


KEITH, 
President of the Senate. 
G. H. LEAHY, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Approved May 6, 1963. 
Kartu F. ROLVAAG, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
Filed May 6, 1963. 
JOSEPH L. DONOVAN, 
Secretary of the State of Minnesota. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE IRON ORE 
INDUSTRY IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the 1963 
Minnesota Legislature has passed a reso- 
lution relating to unemployment in the 
iron ore industry in that great State. It 
is a worthy resolution and I hope every 
Member of Congress will study it care- 
fully. It is as follows: 

RESOLUTION 7 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to end the causes of 
unemployment in the iron ore industry in 
the State of Minnesota 


Whereas imports of iron ore produced in 
areas outside the United States are supplant- 
ing in U.S. markets ore produced in mines 
located in the United States, resulting in the 
unemployment of American iron miners; 

Whereas sale by integrated steel companies 
of iron ore mined by them in foreign coun- 
tries, and not needed for their steel produc- 
tion, supplants ore produced by American 
independent, nonintegrated ore producers, 
endangering the survival in business of such 
independent producers, and further resulting 
in unemployment of American iron miners; 

Whereas agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been giving financial assistance 
to development of iron ore mining in areas 
outside the United States, further resulting 
in unemployment of American iron miners; 

Whereas shipping rates add to the cost of 
marketing Minnesota iron ore, which may 
affect unemployment of American iron 
miners; 

Whereas the widespread unemployment of 
American iron miners, and the hardship such 
unemployment raises, requires immediate 
Federal action: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, That the Congress of the 
United States is requested to take all neces- 
Sary steps to stop the further unemploy- 
ment of American iron miners, including: 

1. Restricting importation of foreign ores, 
in a manner similar to restrictions now im- 
posed on foreign petroleum, to a level which 
would supplement but not supplant do- 
mestic production in U.S. markets; 
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2. Preventing integrated steel companies 
from selling their excess incremental iron 
ore mined in foreign countries; 

3. Ending financial assistance by agencies 
of the Federal Government for development 
of iron mining in foreign countries; 

4. Determining the effect of transportation 
rates on the sale of Minnesota iron ore; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
instructed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Member of Congress from this State. 

L. W. DUXBURGH, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
A. W. KEITH, 

President of the Senate. 

Approved May 16, 1963. 

KARL F. ROLUAAY, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 

Filed May 16, 1963. 

JOSEPH L. DONOVAN, 
Secretary of the State of Minnesota. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Russ, for 30 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. STAEBLER, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado and to include 
a statement. 


Mr. BURKHALTER and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morse) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. PELLY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lisonat1) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. St. OncE in two instances. 

Mr. CHELF in two instances. 

Mr. MONAGAN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 1 o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 28, 1963, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

851. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the report 
of the National Capital Transportation 
Agency entitled “Recommendations for 
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Transportation in the National Capital 
Region,” and its “Summary Report on the 
Transit Development am,” and a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to author- 
ize the prosecution of a transit develop- 
ment program for the National Capital re- 
gion”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

852. A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to improve the active duty 
promotion opportunity of Air Force officers 
from the grade of major to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

853. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, trans- 
mitting the 15th Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

854. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, tting a re- 
port on the audit of the custodianship func- 
tions of the Office of the Treasurer of the 
United States, Treasury Department, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1962; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

855. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
section 12 of the Natural Gas Act with re- 
spect to the issuance of securities for the 
construction, acquisition, or operation of 
pipeline facilities"; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

856. A letter from the executive director, 
Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States, transmitting the audit report of the 
Reserve Officers Association as of March 31, 
1963, pursuant to Public Law 595, 81st Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

857. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report relating to the award 
of the Young American Medals for Bravery 
and Service for 1961, pursuant to 64 Stat. 
397-398; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

858. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the annual report of the At- 
torney General of the United States for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1962; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

859. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report of 
the Maritime Administration of this Depart- 
ment on the activities of the Administration 
under the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, 
for the period ending March 31, 1963; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

860. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
authorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to sell at prices which he determines 
to be reasonable direct loans made to vet- 
erans under chapter 37, title 38, United 
States Code“; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

861. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Tariff Commission, transmitting the sixth 
supplemental report on the tariff classifica- 
tion study made under the provisions of 
the Tariff Classification Act of 1962; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R.6500. A bill to authorize certain 
construction at military installation, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 345). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 5907. A bill to amend section 1825 
of title 28 of the United States Code to au- 
thorize the payment of witness’ fees in 
habeas corpus cases and in proceedings to 
vacate sentence under section 2255 of title 
28, for persons who are authorized to proceed 
in forma pauperis; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 346). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 2876. A 
bill to repeal the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration Act; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 347). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2207. A bill for the relief of 
Francesco Di Giacomo; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 348). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2789. A bill for the relief of Wilhelmina 
Ginteburg Schleifer; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 349). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.6101. A bill for the relief of Arminda 
P. Viseu; without amendment (Rept. No. 
350). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6595. A bill to amend the act of July 
26, 1954, to establish a National Advisory 
Council on Education; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 6596. A bill to amend the act of July 
26, 1954, to establish a National Advisory 
Council on Education; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 6597. A bill to amend the act of July 
26, 1954, to establish a National Advisory 
Council on Education; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 6598. A bill to amend the act of July 
26, 1954, to establish a National Advisory 
Council on Education; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 6599. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a child’s 
entitlement to child's insurance benefits 
shall continue despite his adoption by a 
great-aunt or great-uncle, the same as it 
would if he were adopted by a stepparent, 
grandparent, aunt, or uncle; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6600. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with to the appoint- 
ment of the members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 3 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 6601. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell certain land in 
Grand Junction, Colo., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BATES: 

E.R. 6602. A bill to amend paragraph 

1537(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect 
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to certain footwear; to the Committee on 


policy concerning the termination, limita- 
tion, or establishment of business-type op- 
erations of the Government which may be 
conducted in competition with private enter- 
prise, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 6604. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to prohibit the use of 
the term “mahogany” in connection with 
woods and other products which are not in 
fact mahogany; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 6605. A bill to amend the Library 
Services Act to increase the Federal assist- 
ance for the improvement of public libraries; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, EVINS: 

H.R. 6606. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
manufacturers excise tax on mechanical 
lighters for cigarettes, cigars, and pipes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6607. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide more equita- 
ble rates for the manufacturers excise tax on 
mechanical lighters for cigarettes, cigars, and 
pipes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6608. A bill to amend section 102 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to provide 
that increases in armaments beyond those 
necessary for defensive purposes shall be 
taken into account in determining eligibility 
of foreign countries for assistance from the 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R. 6609. A bill to amend section 102 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to pro- 
vide that increases in armaments beyond 
those necessary for defensive purposes or 
possession of weapons of aggression shall be 
taken into account in determining eligibility 
of foreign countries for assistance from the 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R. 6610. A bill to amend section 102 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to provide 
that production of or obtaining weapons of 
aggression shall result in discontinuance of 
assistance from the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 6611, A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the nomination and 
selection of candidates for appointment to 
the Military and Air Force Academies; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 6612. A bill to provide for continuity 
and support of study, research, and develop- 
ment of programs for peaceful uses in sci- 
ence, commerce, and other activities related 
to Antarctica, which shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, gathering, evaluating, cor- 
relating, and dispersing of information and 
knowledge obtained from exploration, re- 
search, and other mediums relating to 
weather, communications, travel, and other 
areas of information; also to coordinate 
Antarctic activities among those agencies of 
the U.S. Government and private institutions 
interested in or concerned directly with the 
promotion, advancement, increase, and dif- 
fusion of knowledge of the Antarctic; and to 
direct and administer U.S. Antarctic pro- 
grams in the national interest; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 6613. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a postage stamp in honor of the life 
and contributions of Henry Ford; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 6614. A bill to amend section 1014 

of title 18 of the United States Code and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Ju 


By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6615. A bill to amend paragraph 
1537(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect 
to certain footwear; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 6616. A bill to provide that a nuclear 
powered submarine shall be named USS. 
Haym Salomon; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 6617. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland 
retirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 6618. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in labor union membership and employ- 
ment in the District of Columbia because of 
race, religion, color, sex, national origin, or 
ancestry; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr, TAFT: 

H.R. 6619. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in labor union membership and employ- 
ment in the District of Columbia because of 
race, religion, color, sex, national origin, or 
ancestry; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 6620. A bill to permit the State of 
Texas to obtain social security coverage, un- 
der its State agreement entered into pursu- 
ant to section 218 of the Social Security 
Act, for State and local policemen; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 6621. A bill relating to domestically 
produced fishery products; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 6622. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act to 
prevent the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from discriminating t any area of the 
country in the sale or delivery of feed grains; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

ELR. 6623. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act of April 22, 1908, relating to the lia- 
bility of railroads to their employees, with 
respect to certain injunctive powers of State 
courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.J. Res. 452. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REIFEL: 

H.J. Res. 453. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

H.J. Res. 454. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from requiring 
loyalty pledges of farmer-elected agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee- 
men; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H. Res. 370. Resolution creating a stand- 
ing Committee on Small Business in the 
House of Representatives, and to grant it 
full authority in certain legislative matters; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H. Res. 371. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Fiscal Organization and Pro- 
cedures of the Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules, 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Memorial on 
Pacific Northwest Regional Water Research 
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Laboratory; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to approve the coinage of a 
50-cent piece commemorative of the Gettys- 
burg Address; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to establishment of a Federal vet- 
erans hospital in the San Diego area; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to include coffee under the 
parity payment program; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to the need for a deep-water harbor near 
Barbers Point, Oahu; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawali, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to the utilization of Puunene Airport or 
other locations on Maui for military pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to requesting the enactment of a Fair 
Employment Practices Act dealing with dis- 
criminatory practices in respect to employ- 
ment; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to requesting Congress to take action to- 
ward enactment of equal pay for equal work 
for women legislation; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to en- 
act legislation authorizing the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to contract with any Hawaii 
hospital on an island where there is no Fed- 
eral hospital for the hospitalization of vet- 
erans resident of the island; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to requesting the elimination of Federal 
taxes upon passenger transportation be- 
tween islands of the State of Hawalli; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawali, memorializing the President 
and the Co of the United States to 
consider the possibility of granting tax cred- 
it and other tax incentives to employers who 
hire persons for the purpose of retraining 
them; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the sovereignty of the United 
States, and to express legislative opposition 
to certain actions by the State Department 
and executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to recommending full development of 
electric power potential of Passamaquoddy 
Bay and Upper St. John River; to the Com- 
mittee on_Foreign Affairs. 

Also, mémorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to incorporating or chartering the 
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Italian American War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to amending to statutes governing the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts to prevent 
interference by such courts with the right 
of States to apportion the members of the 
legislatures; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to requesting the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of the In- 
terior to participate in the widening of U.S. 
895, in the city of Reno between Arroyo 
Street and Liberty Street; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting Congress to enact leg- 
islation providing for a White House Confer- 
ence on Education in 1965; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the Congress to amend 
the immigration laws of the United States 
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to permit fewer restrictions on travel for the 
people of the Northern Marianas Islands be- 
tween the various islands thereof and Guam; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 6624. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Concetta Foto Napoli, Salvatore Napoli, 
Antonina Napoli and Michela Napoli; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 6625. A bill for the relief of Debra 
Grohs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6626. A bill for the relief of Mariuccia 
Italia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 6627. A bill for the relief of Ladislau 
Deutsch; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6628. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Henry H. Cohan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 6629, A bill for the relief of Alex- 
andros Gatseopoulos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 6630. A bill for the relief of Walter 
B. Johnson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 6631. A bill for the relief of Arthur 

N. Wells; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


140. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of Miss 
Cora E. Jagger and others of Oregon, urging 
the preservation of the Monroe Doctrine; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

141. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Rich- 
ard W. Dickenson, county counsel, Stockton, 
Calif., urging adoption of Senate bill 1275, 
relating to Federal-State conflict over water 
rights; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

142. Also, petition of J. E. Flores, and 
others, Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A. Inc., Montezuma Barracks No. 616, 
Taos, N. Mex., relative to supporting passage 
of H.R. 2332, relating to payment of pensions 
to veterans of World War I; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Government Lotteries of Austria, Bel- 
gium, and Bulgaria 
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HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, out of the 
77 foreign countries which operate gov- 
ernment-run lotteries, Austria, Belgium, 
and Bulgaria are three nations which 
also appreciate the revenues derived from 
regulated and controlled gambling. 

Austria profits not only from its lot- 
teries but from football and horseracing 
pools as well. In 1962, the total gross 
receipts of the several gambling opera- 
tions came to almost $14 million. The 
net income to the Austrian Government 
amounted to about $412 million. 

Belgium is a small but smart country 
which derives a tremendous benefit from 
its government operated lottery. Last 
year, it took in almost 817% million in 
gross receipts—an increase of over $2 
million from the previous year. The net 
income came to $6 million, also an 
increase over the 1961 profits. These 
profits were earmarked for the Brussels 
International Exhibition and the Belgian 
Social Welfare Fund. 

Bulgaria, although a Communist coun- 
try, recognizes and capitalizes on the 
normal human urge to gamble. Last 
year, the gross receipts from its lottery 
came to over $7,700,000 of which 50 per- 
cent was given in prizes and the other 
half was turned over to the government 
treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, when will we profit from 
the example of Austria and these other 


nations which recognize that the urge 
to gamble is universal and should be reg- 
ulated and controlled? A national lot- 
tery in the United States can easily pump 
over $10 billion a year in new income to 
our Treasury which can be used to cut 
our taxes and reduce our national debt. 
When are we going to be as smart as 
these foreign countries and face up to 
the fiscal facts of life? Why not follow 
the lead taken by New Hampshire? 
What are we waiting for? 


Mrs. Rex Andrews of Burbank, Calif., 


Receives Woman of the Year Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I would like to honor Mrs. 
Rex Andrews, of Burbank, Calif., who 
was given the Woman of the Year 
Award, being selected from nine out- 
standing nominees. This award is made 
annually by the Burbank Women’s 
Council. 

Grace Andrews is the wife of Rex An- 
drews, who happens to be Burbank's out- 
standing chief of police. The Andrews 
have two sons: Lee Lewis is attending 
junior college and the older son, Rex 
Elwyn, is in the U.S. Navy, serving 
aboard the U.S.S. Buck. 

Mrs. Andrews was a registered nurse 
and her family and community have 
been the fortunate recipients of this skill 


and knowledge. Burbank, because of 
her service, is a better place to live and 
especially so for the handicapped and 
underprivileged as well as for her friends 
and associates. 

The endless work of coordinating di- 
verse community projects in Burbank is 
participated in by 39 women’s organiza- 
tions. Four categories in which the 
winner must be outstanding were estab- 
lished by the council in selecting their 
Woman of the Year: First, homemak- 
ing; second, civic achievements; third, 
religious activities; and fourth, social 
welfare. 

Grace Andrews has given of her time 
and energy to the community in many, 
many more ways than those officially 
recognized in this award. She was co- 
founder and past president of Lelani 
chapter of the Childrens’ Home Society 
and is now past president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Community Visiting 
Nurses, after having served two terms 
as president. She also served as presi- 
dent of the Burbank Senior High School 
PTA and was State chairman of the PTA 
Founder’s Day Committee. Two years 
were spent as finance chairman of the 
John Muir School PTA; chairman, Home 
Service Committee of the American Red 
Cross, Burbank chapter; recording sec- 
retary and Junior Women’s Club sponsor 
for the Burbank Women’s Club; member 
of the board of directors of the Burbank 
Symphony Association and in addition 
many, many of her hours have been 
given gladly to the Burbank police clinic. 

It is because such women as Mrs. Rex 
Andrews have given unselfishly of their 
time and talents, throughout the Nation, 
that others are inspired with pride and 
security in our land and the American 
way of life. I believe that such noble 
and unselfish giving of one’s self in serv- 
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ice and leadership should be heralded 
throughout our land and it is for this 
reason that I cite Mrs. Andrews’ accom- 
plishments today. I consider it a privi- 
lege and honor that Mrs, Rex Andrews 
is one of my constituents, 

We salute you, Mrs. Rex Andrews, and 
are grateful for your past achievements 
and extend you our best wishes for the 
achievements that will be yours in the 
future because of your unstinting efforts 
and determination to make Burbank a 
better place in which to rear one’s 
family. 


Interior Secretary Udall Commissions 
“Albatross IV” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall, on May 9, commissioned at Woods 
Hole, Mass., the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries’ first 1,000-ton oceanographic 
research vessel—Albatross IV. 

It is my hope, and one in which I am 
sure many of my colleagues share, that 
the commissioning of this fine ship will 
mark a new era in U.S. fisheries re- 
search, and that similar ships will be 
constructed for the North Pacific, Cen- 
tral Pacific, South Atlantic, and Gulf. 

Other nations have larger fishery re- 
search ships than Albatross IV, among 
them Japan and the U.S.S.R., but I 
doubt that any of these foreign vessels is 
more expertly designed or better 
equipped for exploring and studying the 
living resources of the seas. 

Prior to the commissioning of Alba- 
tross IV the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries had only three vessels of 500 
tons or over, the largest 760 tons, but 
none of these ships was designed for re- 
search. Two were naval auxiliary craft 
left over from World War I, and the 
third was a pre-war vessel. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
STEWART L. UDALL AT THE COMMISSIONING 
OF THE OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH VESSEL, 
THE “ALBATROSS IV,” Woops HOLE, Mass., 
May 9, 1963 
We are commissioning a new vessel, the 

Albatross, the fourth in an illustrious line 

of this name since 1882. The first Albatross 

was unique and modern for its day—being 
the first oceanographic research vessel of 
any consequence constructed in the world. 

Its two successors were converted vessels. 

The ship before us, however, is one of the 

best equipped for this specific purpose by 

the Federal Government since the first 

Albatross. 

We have a new Albatross—but we need a 
fieet of them. For despite our pioneering 
efforts over 80 years ago, our Nation still 
thinks of the oceans principally as highways. 
Today, we approach the sea with a new 
concept: 

The ocean is the newest and last frontier 
of the world. 
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I would hazard a guess that we know 
more about the stars and the space above us 
than we do about the water—and the land 
beneath it—covering more than two-thirds of 
this planet. 

The mysteries of the sea have always cap- 
tivated the daring and imagination of 
Americans. Our history and our literature 
are replete with the rich traditions of our 
sea people. Herman Melville said “these sea 
hermits conquered the watery world like so 
many Alexanders.” 

Today, we need new sea adventurers to 
provide fresh volumes revealing man’s rela- 
tion to the ocean. We need new scientific 
Alexanders sailing to record these revelations. 

President Kennedy made this quite clear 
in his historic message to Congress on 
natural resources. 

He said, “The sea around us represents 
one of our most important but least under- 
stood and almost wholly undeveloped areas 
for extending our natural resource base.” 

And, he added, “This administration in- 
tends to give concerted attention to our 
whole national effort in the basic and applied 
research of oceanography.” 

Our national interest in oceanographic re- 
search has until recently been either sporadic 
or dormant. We are in many respects living 
in the Middle Ages in our knowledge of the 
world’s sea spaces. We have made a start by 
identifying our problems—the important 
initial step—and we have made progress in 
charting a course of scientific investigation 
to obtain answers to these problems. We 
know, for example— 

That the resources of the sea are almost 
illimitable, but some are in serious danger 
of depletion and require improved conserva- 
tion programs. 

That the shoreline of the United States is 
changing and becoming increasingly more 
polluted, thereby threatening many fish and 
other marine species which spawn or spend 
their early life close to shore. 

That great expanses of ocean, and the floor 
beneath it, are unknown and uncharted. 

That our research efforts are too con- 
centrated on immediate problems, important 
as these are. 

That we are woefully ignorant, in many 
respects, of the ecology of the oceans and 
their shorelines, 

That our knowledge of the genetics of the 
creatures of the sea lags far behind similar 
knowledge of the animals and plants of the 
land. 

That the full and imaginative uses of 
marine products, such as fish protein con- 
centrate, are still largely to be discovered. 

That the ocean contains many dissolved 
minerals which we do not know how to re- 
cover economically with few exceptions; 
further, only in the case of petroleum have 
we made any significant progress in utilizing 
the resources under the floor of the ocean. 

That the technology of harnessing the 
energy of the oceans is in its infancy. 

The Kennedy administration has started 
to work on some of these problems—and the 
Albatross will, as its predecessors, make im- 
portant contributions. Other work is also 
in progress. 

The Department of the Interior has con- 
structed new laboratories; new research 
projects are underway to develop new oceano- 
graphic equipment; international probing of 
the sea frontiers are planned or underway; a 
fellowship program in marine science will 
help alleviate the severe shortage of young 
scientists. 

A National Fisheries Center with ocea- 
narium facilities—as recommended by the 
National Academy of Science—is being lo- 
cated in Washington; ecological studies of 
fish and shorelines are in progress; a coopera- 
tive program to study the geology and hydrol- 
ogy of the Atlantic Continental Shelf has 
been initiated with a similar Pacific study 
planned; and research has been expanded on 
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fish protein concentrate, a product which 
not only can provide a rich protein diet for 
the hungry one-third of the world but also 
bring significant employment opportunities 
to the American fisheries industry. 

We hear much of the peaceful uses of 
space and of the atom, but we should—I 
feel—place the peaceful uses of the sea on a 
similar parity in the scale of our national 
thinking. The secrets of the sea are another 
challenge in the understanding of ourselves. 
In the sea, man has an opportunity to re- 
forge his links with the past and to plan his 
relationship with the future. 

It is a mark of progress that we can dis- 
patch questing ships such as the Albatross 
into new areas of exploration. As one of 
Britain’s great physicians once observed: 

“That man can interrogate as well as ob- 
serve nature was a lesson slowly learned in 
his evolution.” 

May good fortune follow the Albatross as 
it probes and unravels the limits of man’s 
current knowledge. 


Report on Results of Fifth Connecticut 
District Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
completed the tabulation of the returns 
on my 1963 questionnaire and at this 
time I wish to make my report on this 
cross-section sampling of fifth district, 
Connecticut, opinion on important 
issues which currently are confronting 
the Congress and the administration. 

In March 1963, I started the distribu- 
tion by mail of the questionnaires in 
which I requested yes or no answers on 
16 legislative and policy matters. The 
questionnaires were mailed to residents 
of my district who have at various times 
corresponded with me to express views 
on legislative and policy matters. Sub- 
sequently, I received requests for addi- 
tional questionnaires from persons who 
learned of the survey through news- 
paper, radio, and television publicity. It 
is therefore not a scientifically calcu- 
lated sampling. 

From the approximately 12,000 ques- 
tionnaires distributed, I have received 
2,110 returns or about 18 percent. This 
is the third consecutive year in which I 
have gone to the electorate for advice 
and I am gratified that in each case the 
returns on questionnaires have approxi- 
mated 18 percent. This constancy of 
returns is highly gratifying to me, but 
not surprising in view of the awareness 
and responsible interest in the problems 
of government which I know to exist in 
my district. In addition to the 2,110 
questionnaires, I have also received 
many letters from constituents who sup- 
plemented the yes or no form with ex- 
planations and expanded expressions of 
opinion. I found these of particular in- 
terest for I realize that it is virtually 
impossible to express opinion on many 
of these issues with a simple yes or no. 

I have prepared and distributed my 
questionnaire during the past 3 years as 
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a means of obtaining a sample of opin- 
ion. This tabulation of returns and the 
many letters I have received will be of 
great value to me in the consideration of 
the problems before us. ‘They do provide 
a very helpful guidance, but I want to 
make it clear, as I have in my report on 
the previous questionnaires, that I do not 
consider this a mandate in any sense and 
I shall continue to exercise my own best 
judgment on legislative questions as they 
arise. 

We have often heard it said that the 
voters of America do not take a proper 
interest in their Government and in its 
problems and responsibilities. I can as- 
sure the House, on the basis of my ex- 
perience, this cannot be said about 
Connecticut’s fifth district. 

The summary of returns shows that 
50 percent or more of those participating 
in the poll would support— 

First. A naval blockade of Cuba. 

Second. Federal aid for public elemen- 
tary school construction. 

Third. A tax cut accompanied by 
budgetary reductions. 

Fourth. Funds for the foreign aid pro- 
gram—economic. 

Fifth. Establishment of a Youth Con- 
servation Corps. 

Sixth. Compulsory arbitration of na- 
tional labor disputes, such as dock 
strikes. 

Seventh. Standardized packaging and 
labeling of consumer products enforced 
by Federal regulations. 

Eighth. Extra $1,200 income tax ex- 
emption for parents of students enrolled 
in schools of higher education. 

Ninth. A one-time reopening of the 
national service life insurance program 
to eligible veterans. 

Tenth. Establishment of a Domestic 
Service Corps. 

Issues listed in my questionnaire and 
which would be opposed by 50 percent or 
more of those participating include the 
following: 

First. Withdrawal of the United States 
from the United Nations. 

Second. U.S. aid, under Presidential 
discretion, to Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Third. Invasion of Cuba. 

Fourth. Abolition of the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

Fifth. Reduction of the military budg- 
et for the next fiscal year. 

Sixth. Federal aid for public teachers’ 
salaries. 

Seventh. Federal aid for parochial as 
well as public schools. 

A less than 50-percent margin of sup- 
port or opposition was demonstrated in 
the balloting on the following proposals: 

First. Funds for the foreign aid pro- 
gram— military. 

Second. A program of medical care for 
the aged, whether under social security 
exclusively; under social security with 
option for private health insurance; or 
under the existing Federal-State—Kerr- 
Mills—program. 

Third. Establishment of a Department 
of Urban Affairs at Cabinet level. 

I am convinced that the increasing 
interest in Government affairs is fully 
refiected in the increasing numbers par- 
ticipating each year in my questionnaire 
poll. In 1961, I distributed 7,350 and 
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received 1,375 returns. In 1962, I dis- 
tributed 10,000 questionnaires and re- 
ceived 1,795 in return. As I have stated, 
in 1963 the questionnaire went to 12,000 
constituents and I received 2,110 returns. 

I want to point out to you that the 
questionnaire forms were not printed at 
Government expense and that those who 
returned them provided their own post- 
age. I was very pleased, too, with the 
large number of individual requests I 
received for questionnaire forms after 
initial mailing had been completed. In 
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other instances there were requests from 
organizations and clubs for 50 to 100 
questionnaires and I was pleased that 
the Women’s Republican Club of Bridge- 
water, Conn.—population 1,000—re- 
quested 550 copies for distribution to 
every home in the town of Bridgewater. 
A number of Bridgewater residents had 
received the questionnaire in the initial 
mailing. 

A tally chart showing the questions 
asked and the replies received, in num- 
bers and percentages, follows: 


Results of questionnaire, May 1963, John S. Monagan, 5th District, Connecticut 


Do you fayor— 
(1) Withdrawal of the United States from the U.N.?._... 
(2) U. Sia n) Poland? Presidential direction to— 


0 —— 
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(8) A 812,000,000. 000 tax cut spread over 3 yi 


8 Without regard to budget N Niet ale aoctne, 


b) With budgetary reductions? 


of medical care for the 


(10) A pi 
(a) Under social security exclu: 


(c) Under a Pedoral-State (Kerr-Mills) 
(11) eo Re of the House Un-American Acti 
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net level? 
(13) A 1-time reopening of the national service life insurance 
program to 3 „ a ee 
(14) Extra $1,200 income tax exemption for parens of students 


ed in schools of higher education 


An Excellent Community Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, prob- 
lems of health and welfare are assuming 
a role of increasing importance in many 
of our communities. Both individuals 
and communities are faced with these 
problems, and very often they do not 
know where to turn for help or a solu- 
tion. 

I have just received a very interesting 
booklet which could serve as a guide 
for other communities to emulate. It is 
a comprehensive directory of health and 
welfare resources in a five-town area in 
my district of eastern Connecticut, which 
was prepared by the local chapter of 
League of Women Voters. The five 
towns where these services are listed for 
the benefit of all who may need them are 
my hometown of Putnam and the neigh- 
boring towns Eastford, Pomfret, Thomp- 
son, and Woodstock. 


(9) Reduction of the military budget in then next fiscal year? 
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The directory, which lists 87 different 
health and welfare agencies in the area, 
is the result of 2 years of research by 
the League of Women Voters of Putnam. 
Over 140 different groups, organizations 
and agencies were studied for possible 
inclusion in the directory. League 
workers conducted personal interviews, 
correspondence and contacts by tele- 
phone in an effort to obtain full infor- 
mation on these agencies, their func- 
tions, and their services. 

Among those included, to list only a 
few, are agencies which help the blind, 
the mentally retarded, the alcoholics, 
the dependent children, the mentally 
and physically sick, the unmarried 
mothers, the aged, the unemployed, the 
disabled, the emotionally disturbed, and 
others. There are the agencies working 
in the field of adoption of children, the 
nursing homes for the elderly, the am- 
bulance services, the cancer clinics, the 
children’s centers, the hospitals, the 
juvenile courts and family relations 
courts, the schools for vocational re- 
habilitation, the family counseling 
services, the tonsumer protection serv- 
ices, the religious groups and veterans 
organizations which perform certain so- 
cial functions in the community, the 
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State and local welfare agencies, and 
others. 

All in all, the 61-page directory ren- 
ders a great public service and fills an 
important need. It is a guide for the 
whole community, but should prove to be 
of special significance to doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, priests, schools, li- 
braries, social workers, community 
leaders, and others. 

The directory was prepared by a com- 
mittee of the league headed by Mrs, Eli 
Kogos and Mrs. John Gould as cochair- 
men, assisted by Mrs. George Child, and 
the following committee members: Mrs 
David Bates, Mrs. Peter Santos, Mrs. 
Carl Jacobson, Mrs. James Johnston, 
Mrs, Louis Edman, Mrs. Edward Bernier, 
Mrs. Richard Woodcock, Mrs. Benton 
Blair, Mrs. Oscar Richards, Mrs. Jerry 
Adams, Mrs. Eric Olander, and Mrs. 
Rodney Snedeker. Mrs. Benton Blair of 
East Woodstock is the president of the 
league. 

The League of Women Voters of the 
Putnam area, and the ladies of the com- 
mittee listed above, deserve special trib- 
ute for a job well done. They have 
rendered a great service to their com- 
munity, and this should serve as an ex- 
ample to other communities. I con- 
gratulate them for their high public 
spirit and for their efforts to help their 
fellow men in these trying times. 


A United Fight Needed To Obtain Pro- 
tection for American Fishermen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the newly 
formed organization called National 
Fishermen and Wives, Inc., might well 
take up as their first major project the 
problem of the Ecuadoran Navy’s un- 
lawful interference with American fish- 
ing boats 7 miles offshore. 

The Ecuadorans, of course, claim ju- 
risdiction 200 miles offshore and have 
forced U.S. fishing boats to pay tribute 
for the privilege of fishing in interna- 
tional waters. I am glad to hear the 
American fishermen concerned have re- 
belled at this form of piracy on the high 
seas. 

The U.S. Government at one time paid 
the fines of American fishermen. I do 
not know if they still do or not, but I 
would hope our State Department has 
abandoned ransoming our fish boats. 
Our Government should never have paid 
blackmail. 

Mr. Speaker, the fishing industry of 
America should adopt a policy that an 
attack on one fisherman by anyone, any- 
where, is an attack on all, and the Na- 
tional Fishermen and Wives, Inc. is the 
ideal organization to take up this fight 
involving southern California fishermen. 
It may be an Alaska or a Florida fisher- 
man who needs protection next. So let 
those whose livelihood comes from the 
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sea whether it be New England, the 
Gulf of Mexico, or in the Pacific Ocean 
wherever it is—band together and de- 
mand protection for each segment of 
their industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I call on the Representa- 
tives in Congress of coastal States to join 
in requesting our State Department to 
do something other than cooperate in 
some craven scheme to buy off another 
Nation’s illegal actions against our fish- 
ing fleet. 

On April 9, 1963, the Association of 
Wives of Commercial Fishermen in 
Seattle was formed. When their hus- 
bands are away at sea, the women will 
fight discrimination and unjustified ac- 
tions detrimental to the industry. 

I hope these wives and their new or- 
ganization will take immediate steps to 
help their California brothers. A united 
fight to obtain State Department protec- 
tion for America’s fishermen is certainly 
needed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today writing to 
Assistant Secretary of State Alexis John- 
son expressing my views and asking to 
be kept fully advised as to this inter- 
national blackmail scheme against 
American citizens. 

The following is the text of this letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1963. 
Hon. ALEXIS JOHNSON, 
Assistant Secretary of State, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: With great concern I read the 
May 26 news dispatch describing an incident 
of two San Diego tuna fishing boats being 
held at gunpoint by the Ecuadoran Navy 
for operating 7 miles off its coast. 

Kindly keep me fully informed as to what 
action the U.S. Department of State takes 
with regard to this situation. 

Meanwhile, I wish to strongly protest any 
policy acquiescence by our Government in 
regard to Ecuadoran claims of a 200-mile 
territorial sea, It is absolutely essential to 
stand on our rights unless the 3 mile limit 
is changed by international convention. 

Our fishing industry is entitled to protec- 
tion and every man who earns his livelihood 
from the sea has a constitutional right to 
call on his Government to punish piracies 
and felonies committed on the high seas and 
offenses against the law of nations. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAs M. PELLY, 
Representative in Congress. 


Vote Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 14, 1963, I was at Cape 
Canaveral on my duties as a member of 
the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee. 

On rollcall No. 45 on May 14, 1963, on 
House bill 5517, supplemental appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal 1963, motion to adopt 
the conference report, I would have voted 
“No.” 
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On rollcall No. 46 on May 14, 1963, on 
House bill 5517, supplemental appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal 1963, motion ordering 
previous question on amendment to the 
Senate Philippine war claims rider, I 
would have voted “No.” 

On rolicall No. 48 on May 14, 1963, on 
House Resolution 340, I would have voted 
“No,” 


Do We Now Have a Duplicate System of 
Government? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
with the broad expansion of Federal 
power we are now experiencing, the role 
of the States in our system is rapidly 
changing. In widening areas of govern- 
mental activity, the States are finding 
their own choices of action restricted by 
Federal law. 

The doctrine of supremacy of Federal 
law was not destructive of our States so 
long as the area of Federal activity was 
limited to those powers enumerated in 
the Constitution. Recent constitutional 
interpretations have so broadened the 
scope of Federal power as to raise this 
question: Has our dual system of govern- 
ment become a duplicate system? 

On May 23, I addressed a radio audi- 
ence broadcast from Detroit on that 
question as follows: 


In this country, we have a dual system of 
government. There are two governments 
serving each of us. On the one hand, the 
government of our State—on the other hand, 
the Government of the United States of 
America. 

In the beginning, these governments were 
not intended to duplicate each other. The 
great residue of governmental power was in- 
tended to remain with the State. 

The Government of the United States was 
intended to exercise jurisdiction over rela- 
tions with foreign governments and to con- 
trol domestic affairs in a very limited list of 
activities which were enumerated in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

During the first century and a half of our 
national history, the Government of the 
United States was a government far away. 
Most of the law which affected the ordinary 
citizen was enacted by his State, and it was 
the State government, rather than the Fed- 
eral Government, with which he dealt, so 
there was no duplication of governmental 
service. 

Today, however, all that seems to have 
changed. Phrases in the Constitution of 
the United States which originally were in- 
tended to restrict the Federal power have, 
in this generation, been reinterpreted in 
ways which appear to vest power in the Fed- 
eral Government, rather than deny that 
power. The result is that the Congress of 
the United States is enacting laws covering 
every facet of social, political and economic 
life. 

In the assumption that it has a complete 
legislative authority, the Congress of the 
United States is acting like a State legisla- 
ture—and the role of the States in our sys- 
tem is being rapidly reduced. 

If the people of the States desire to retain 
and preserve an effective role for the States 
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in our system, they must without delay reas- 
sert the power of State government in its 
proper function. 

If the present trend continues, the States 
will soon find themselves without power to 
make final decision in any issue. 

When the Congress enacts a law, that law 
takes precedence over the law of the State 
if the two laws conflict. As the scope of 
Federal control broadens and extends over 
matters traditionally left to the States, the 
States find their own areas of activity nar- 
rowed and restricted. More frequently a 
State finds that it cannot solve a problem as 
it would choose, but must conform with 
Federal law. 

Relatively few people are aware of the ex- 
tent to which this Federal control is reach- 
ing into every decision of State government. 

The State cannot exercise its own will. 
More and more, its activity is being directed 
from the Federal Government. 

Certainly, this is not what was originally 
intended in our governmental system. If the 
people of this generation want to reduce the 
States to practical nonentities, that is, of 
course, their privilege. But they should be 
aware that these basic changes in the fabric 
of our system are being made and the basic 
question should be debated so that they will 
know what they are losing. 

This revolutionary change in the place of 
the States in our governmental system re- 
sults not only from the intrusion of superior 
Federal power into those matters of concern 
traditionally supposed to be vested in the 
States, but there is also an attack to under- 
mine the control which the State has always 
had over its own political subdivisions. 

Since World War II, Federal programs have 
been devised which deal directly between the 
Federal Government and the cities and vil- 
lages within a State. The State govern- 
ment is bypassed in the program so that the 
cities deal directly with Federal agencies— 
and a certain uniformity of urban activity 
throughout the country is achieved, with 
the States which created those municipalities 
simply standing by on the sidelines. 

The device of Federal grants-in-aid to one 
State or municipal activity after another has 
proved a very effective weapon in the hands 
of those who are engaged in centralizing our 
governmental system. 

When Federal money is used in a program, 
then, of course, that program must conform 
to Federal standards. And Federal control 
always follows Federal grants-in-aid. 

Sometimes these controls are not unrea- 
sonable or objectionable in any way—ex- 
cept that they do, in every case, transfer the 
power of decision out of the local or State 
level of government into the Federal system. 

Before coming to Congress I was for many 
years a member of our State legislature. 
As a State legislator, I was concerned with 
problems of education, labor, the regulation 
of trades and business, conservation, agri- 
culture, law enforcement, public health, 
mental health, social welfare, civil rights, 
and the problem of financing those activi- 
ties. 

As a Member of Congress, I find I am en- 
gaged in dealing with the same problems, 
in the same fields of activity. I say truth- 
fully that the Congress is occupying its time 
on matters which used to be left to the 
States. In fact, the Congress is making de- 
cisions in some instances which used to be 
left to city councils. Im addition, we are 
here also attempting to handle problems of 
traditional and undoubted national concern 
as well as problems worldwide in scope. 

The Congress has not only taken power of 
decisionmaking from the States and vested 
it in the Federal departments—it has like- 
wise surrendered over to the executive some 
of its own constitutional powers. 

This process of delegation of congressional 
powers, proliferated throughout the govern- 
mental system, together with the onrush of 
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power from the States to the central gov- 
ernment, is greatly changing the govern- 
mental system which was our national 
heritage. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of May 
25, 1963: 


Ir’s Your CHOICE 

The individual citizen’s rights and respon- 
sibilities are being overlooked or forgotten 
by our Federal Government leaders at this 
time. The radical-liberals including the 
President, his advisers, and his congressional 
leaders are chiefly responsible for the cata- 
clysmic results in the destruction of our free 
society. Perhaps it is necessary to remember 
or restate these rights and responsibilities. 

The individual’s right is self-determina- 
tion, through free choice, free will, account- 
able to his Maker, for his life and what he 
does with it. Government of, by, and for 
people is for the purpose of making secure 
this right of self-determination, and it fol- 
lows that the Bill of Rights recognizes hu- 
man rights and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence proclaims these as God-given. 

Individual responsibilities are quite simply 
stated, too. The individual is responsible for 
providing himself and his family. Beyond 
this, he is not responsible for others by man- 
made law. It is worth rem , how- 
ever, that man is charged by his spiritual 
concepts—whether he be Protestant, Catho- 
lic, or Jew to care for his fellow man, but as 
an individual. Charity is not the enforced 
distribution of money and property by Gov- 
ernment tax backed up by jail and punish- 
ment. 

The Federal Government is not a chari- 
table institution, nor is society through Gov- 
ernment, responsible for people’s welfare. 
Here as I see it is the basic fallacy of many 
who inject Government into charity. Char- 
ity, caring for others, is voluntary and an 
individual responsibility, and is not the area 
for Government. Nor is there any right of 
the individual to be cared for by Government, 
as today’s liberal-radicals declare. 

That is why Government cannot consti- 
tutionally feed, clothe, house, provide jobs, 
medical care, or the basic necessities. That 
is why our people suffer so in burdensome 
tax and regimentation when Government 
tries to provide security against life’s haz- 
ards. Government, in assuming as its role 
the need for providing life’s necessities 
through tax and redistribution, is destroy- 
ing capitalism and the republican form of 
Government at the same time it undermines 
and weakens the moral fiber of our people. 
Natural incentives are being replaced by 
Government assurances and mandates, but 
the Government has nothing until it takes 
away from people—and it taxes always with 
punishment to force people to perform. The 
President’s "Democratic socialism” as spelled 
out by chief architect and adviser Schles- 
inger and exemplified by J. F. K. legislation, 
is clear now for all to see. So before they 
are gone and forgotten I wanted to remem- 
ber once again the individuals’ rights and 
responsibilities as our forefathers and their 
Constitution saw them. 

Communism, socialism, fascism, or other 
government-enforced “isms” can never beat 
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capitalism with its private and free society 
for the simple reason that every person will 
work harder for self and loved ones than for 
government—quite elementary, and quite 
disregarded by both President Kennedy and 
Mr. Khrushchev, interestingly enough. Both 
communism and the New Frontier's big Gov- 
ernment philosophy are based on disbelief 
and lack of trust in people; that people 
cannot be trusted to run their own lives; 
that people are not responsible if left alone; 
that self-determination is wrong and must 
be replaced by Government order backed up 
by force. 

Today in the United States we see the 
President ready to use Federal troops to en- 
force Federal law as he interprets it. In 
Dallas today if there is an example of segrega- 
tion in housing, FHA, use of facilities, public 
or private, or any other violation of Federal 
law or Constitution as determined to be a 
violation by the President, he then could 
send Federal troops to enforce the law as 
he construes it. This is the 
story in its larger implication. This con- 
cept bypasses the courts, Federal marshals, 
State sovereignty and law, local law enforce- 
ment and individual property and moral 
rights. 

This Nation is entering a new era, but is a 
logical progression from the New Deal and 
Fair Deal, the full flowering of the liberals’ 
free hand in Congress and Government 
since the 1930’s. Having transferred the 
power from Congress to the Chief Executive, 
via the Supreme Court, we now have a Presi- 
dent assuming the dictatorial power that is 
his. The people now can see it, if they will, 
and agree or disagree as they must. America 
could still save herself. 


FARMERS MADE A CHOICE 


In spite of 30 years of Federal domination 
and subsidy, the wheat farmers have voted 
to remain free. After one of the most mas- 
sive propaganda campaigns (paid for by 
taxes) ever conducted to sell the farmers on 
giving up a free agriculture in favor of tight 
Federal controls and handouts, the Kennedy 
administration was soundly beaten in the 
referendum. This action is a direct repudia- 
tion of the Kennedy-Freeman planned econ- 
omy theories. It is an encouraging sign 
that American farmers are ready and willing 
to lead the way back to the sound American 
principles of private enterprise upon which 
the strength of this Nation is founded. 


ALGER REMARKS IN THE HOUSE THIS WEEK ON 
PERTINENT ISSUES 

The proposed “hot line” between the White 
House and the Kremlin poses serious dan- 
gers. There is grave concern among many 
in this country who fear the Kennedy ad- 
ministration may be to secret under- 
standing with the Soviets. There have been 
many developments in these first years of 
the Kennedy administration to lead us to be- 
lieve that if outright promises were not 
made, at least some understandings were 
reached which have cost the United States 
loss of prestige and have strengthened the 
Soviet position in the world. Starting with 
the Berlin wall—it went up shortly after 
the first Kennedy-Khrushchey summit meet- 
ing without objection by the President. We 
witnessed the buildup of Soviet military 
strength in Cuba and after token removal of 
missiles and troops, none of which have ac- 
tually been proved, the administration an- 
nounced removal of our bases in Greece and 
Turkey. The President had previously denied 
that any such move was contemplated just 
as he is now denying any intention to give 
up Guantanamo. When the President an- 
nounced our intention to prevent Cuban 
exiles from freeing their homeland, he was 
lauded by Castro for accepting the first of 
the Communist demands. Just this week, 
in Moscow, Khrushchev reminds the world 
of the other Communist demands upon the 
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United States, warning that we must accept 
them, including the removal of our base at 
Guantanamo. With the apparent under- 
standings which have been reached as a part 
of the program of accommodation without 
the easy access of communication, I dread to 
think what could happen and what agree- 
ments could be reached in confidential con- 
versations over a direct line between the 
President and the Soviet dictator. Because 
of these facts I believe we should prevent any 
hot line communications between Washing- 
ton and Moscow. 

It now appears the administration is soft- 
ening up the country for an agreement with 
the Kadar government of Hungary. Congress 
and the American people should prevent the 
President from taking this move to further 
accommodate the Soviet Union. Peace can 
never be bought at the expense of honor. To 
recognize the Kadar government now would 
be an act of extreme dishonor. 


A Nuclear Submarine in Honor of Haym 
Salomon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which provides 
that a nuclear-powered submarine to be 
constructed at Groton, Conn., shall be 
named the U.S.S. Haym Salomon. This 
name shall be given to the first such sub- 
marine to be commissioned in the U.S. 
Navy after enactment of my bill. 

Haym Salomon, in whose honor I pro- 
pose the submarine be named, was the 
well-known financier of the Revolution- 
ary War period who was imprisoned by 
the British and sentenced to death for 
his support of the American cause for 
independence. He succeeded in escap- 
ing and, despite his gravely impaired 
health, he continued to support the 
Revolutionary cause by his devoted sery- 
ice and the sacrifice of his personal for- 
tune. 

We have had a number of our nuclear- 
powered submarines named after heroes 
of the Revolutionary and post-Revolu- 
tionary period in our history. Among 
them are: George Washington, Ethan 
Allen, Patrick Henry, Nathan Hale, 
Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, 
James Monroe, Lafayette, and possibly 
others. I believe that Haym Salomon, 
a great American patriot, should be 
similarly honored. This suggestion came 
to me from the Jewish War Veterans at 
Groton, Conn., and I am in full accord 
with it. 

The story of Haym Salomon is a very 
interesting one. There is a whole litera- 
ture about him, but it will suffice to re- 
late a few brief facts about this man 
taken from the Dictionary of American 
Biography, volume XVI, and other 
sources. 

Haym Salomon is described as a mer- 
chant, a banker, and a Revolutionary 
financier. He was born in 1740 in Lissa, 
Poland, of Portuguese Jewish ancestry. 
He traveled widely and was proficient 
in several foreign languages. At the age 
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of 32 he had come to England, and from 
there proceeded to New York where he 
established himself as a broker and 
shippers’ agent. Shortly thereafter he 
threw in his lot with those fighting for 
the cause of American independence. 

After the British had occupied New 
York, they arrested Salomon on Septem- 
ber 22, 1776, and incarcerated him as a 
spy for the Revolutionary Forces. They 
later assigned him as an interpreter for 
the Hessian General Heister, but in this 
capacity Salomon sought to induce some 
of the Hessian soldiers to desert. He was 
later paroled and resumed his business 
activities. On January 2, 1777, he mar- 
ried Rachel Franks, the daughter of a 
prominent Jewish merchant, Moses B. 
Franks. 

In August 1778, Salomon was again ar- 
rested by the British and charged with 
being an accomplice in a plot to destroy 
British ships and warehouses in New 
York. He was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death, but succeeded in escap- 
ing. Two weeks later he arrived in Phila- 
delphia where he addressed a memorial 
to the Continental Congress setting forth 
his services to the American cause. He 
then established himself in Philadelphia 
as a dealer in securities. In time the 
business prospered and Salomon became 
the leading broker in the city and one of 
the largest depositors in the Bank of 
North America. 

Among those who sought and obtained 
financial assistance from him were Rob- 
ert Morris, the Superintendent of 
Finance; General Washington; James 
Madison; General Miflin; General Steu- 
ben; James Monroe, and many others. 
Upon the urgent request of General 
Washington, Salomon helped stave off 
a mutiny in the Colonial Army by rais- 
ing a timely loan. He similarly helped 
finance Lafayette’s army. -He served as 
paymaster-general for the French forces 
in America, and also was named as sole 
broker for the Office of Finance and was 
successful in negotiating loans for the 
Colonies from France and Holland. 

Original checks and vouchers pre- 
sented later to Congress showed that at 
the time of his death on January 8, 1785, 
at the age of 45, he was owed nearly 
$700,000 by the U.S. Government which 
he advanced over the years for various 
purposes. The Dictionary of American 
Biography states as follows about Haym 
Salomon’s financial assistance to the 
Government: 

These liberal advances in specie and 
equally liberal investments in Revolutionary 
paper furnish a singularly outstanding ex- 
ample of unselfish devotion to the American 
cause, particularly when it is remembered 
that the family was left practically penniless 
at his death. 


Salomon suffered heavy financial 
reverses after the Revolutionary War. 
His sudden death in 1785 was attributed 
to worries over his financial losses and to 
the impairment of his health resulting 
from his imprisonment by the British 
during the war. He left a wife and four 
young children. Despite several at- 
tempts to obtain a settlement of the 
family claim against the Government, 
his heirs were never repaid any of the 
funds he advanced. One of his sons, 
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Haym M. Salomon, served as captain of 
the 1st Infantry Brigade, U.S. Army, dur- 
ing the War of 1812. 

Mr. Speaker, how different would have 
been the fate and destiny of this Nation 
if there had been no Haym Salomon to 
help raise the necessary funds for Wash- 
ington to fight the war for our independ- 
ence? Today, in the perspective of 
time, it is all history; but it is history 
which we should not forget. One way 
of remembering is to keep the memory 
of these patriots of yesterday alive in 
our own generation. Naming a nuclear 
submarine in honor of Haym Salomon 
would be a tribute to a great patriot who 
helped forge the destiny of our Nation 
nearly two centuries ago. I urge all my 
ei in the Congress to support my 


Louis F. Koenig: Civic Leader and Out- 
standing Pittsburgh Business Executive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we in western Pennsylvania are 
proud of our local citizen, Louis F. Koe- 
nig, chairman of the board of Duquesne 
Brewing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and his 
remarkable business career spanning six 
decades—a career that set a rare and 
outstanding example. In Louis F. Koenig 
were combined the sterling qualities of 
character that made him a man emi- 
nently successful in the business world, 
and a tireless worker for far-reaching 
improvements in his community. 

When we consider the scope of the role 
that Lou Koenig played in Duquesne 
Brewing Co.’s rise to a position of lead- 
ership in the brewing industry, it is truly 
amazing that he found so much time to 
devote to the welfare of his fellow man. 
The fine modern plant, good working 
conditions, and hundreds of loyal em- 
ployees and their families attest to Lou 
Koenig’s years of building, years of lead- 
ership, and years of service. 

He began in 1903 as secretary to the 
secretary of Duquesne Brewing Co. He 
worked up through the ranks rapidly. 
His first high administrative position 
was the responsibility as vice president 
in charge of finance. He was elected 
president and chairman of the board in 
1941. He resigned as president in 1954 
but retained his position as chairman 
of the board until his untimely demise, 
which occurred on May 3, 1963. 

Throughout this busy life, Louis F. 
Koenig found the time to contribute to 
the community where Duquesne Brew- 
ing Co. still makes its headquarters, 
Pittsburgh’s South Side. 

During the 1930’s he was a director 
of the South Side Advancement Associ- 
ation, a volunteer group of businessmen 
which served the community by initiat- 
ing and following to completion a vast 
series of valuable public improvement 
projects. 
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Lou Koenig also realized the necessity 
for improved and expanded medical care 
long before most Americans had begun 
to concern themselves with the increas- 
ing medical needs of a growing popu- 
lace. In 1928, he became a director of 
South Side Hospital, a position of serv- 
ice he held until his death. He also 
served as cochairman of the hospital’s 
building campaign, resulting in the fine 
present institution—the South Side 
Hospital. 

In the loss of Louis F. Koenig, Pitts- 
burgh’s South Side, as well as the entire 
city, lost a stanch and constructive citi- 
zen who cannot be replaced. The bene- 
fits to human existence he helped create 
will continue to flourish and remain as 
perpetual tribute to him. 

As a lifetime friend and admirer of 
Lou Koenig, as well as the Congressman 
representing a large part of the southern 
portions of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, I am calling this dedicated life 
of Lou Koenig and his fine accomplish- 
ments to the attention of the U.S. Con- 
gress and the American people as a 
permanent memorial. 


David Hall Awarded Handicapped Amer- 
ican of the Year Trophy in Washington 
Ceremony 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have previously called the at- 
tention of the House to a most remark- 
able and outstanding young man from 
my district, Mr. David Hall, of Green 
Bay, Wis., who was named Handicapped 
American of the Year by the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 

On May 9, I had the pleasure of at- 
tending an inspiring ceremony here in 
Washington during which Mr. Hall was 
presented with this award. From a tape 
recording of the ceremony, I have had 
written transcripts made of Mr. Larry 
Le Sueur’s tribute to David Hall, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s speech, and Mr. Hall’s 
acceptance remarks and I would like to 
include these as part of my remarks: 

A TRIBUTE TO COURAGE or Davip HALL 
(By Larry Le Sueur) 

Mr. President, David, Mr. Freeman, mem- 
bers of the committee, distinguished guests. 
It’s cn honor and a privilege to address the 
members of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped. It’s a very 
great honor to talk to people who are de- 
voting themselves to benefiting those who are 
less fortunate than themselves. And it is a 
very great privilege for one who has been a 
war correspondent and then a peace cor- 
respondent, and now a member of the U.S. 
Information Agency to address such people 
as General Maas, who has done so much in 
the defense of this country. 

There are still things confronting this 
country which make us look to our defenses, 
of course. But I think there are other things 
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that our opposition may not try again, and 
I am reminded of a man I heard about this 
very week, who presented himself, of all 
things, to a theatrical agent and said, “Sir, 
I have a great act. I wish you’d put me on.” 
The theatrical agent said, “Well, what is 
it?” He said, “Well, I can go to the top of 
the Washington Monument and I can jump 
off and land in a small bucket of sand.” The 
theatrical agent said, “If you can do that 
just once, I'll hire you.” So the man went 
down to the Washington Monument, left his 
bucket of sand at the bottom and he leaped 
off and he landed right in the bucket, got 
out, dusted himself off, and the theatrical 
agent was dancing with joy and he said, 
“Do you know what I'm going to do for you? 
I'm going to hire you at $100 a week for 
10 weeks.” Well the man shook his head 
and said, “Gee, I don’t think so.” He said, 
“Well, I'll tell you what I'm going to do. I'm 
going to double that. I'll make it $200 a 
week for 20 weeks.” The man said, “I * * * 
I don’t think so.” He said, “Listen, I'll tell 
you what I'm going to do for you. I’m going 
to give you $1,000 a week and a year’s con- 
tract.” The fellow still shook his head and 
said, No, I don’t think so.” The agent said, 
“I don’t understand you. What do you want? 
I have never given anybody a year’s contract 
before.” So, the man looked at him and said, 
“Well, to tell you the truth, I just don’t think 
I want to try that again.” 

Well, I hope that’s the way our potential 
enemies may feel. I know I would if I were 
in their situation. 

But you know that it’s sometimes the way 
in life that things that we wish to avoid 
most just happen to us, unfortunately. 
Now, what happened to David Hall could 
happen to any of us, or to any of our 
children. David was a robust, carefree, 19- 
year-old. He crammed every moment of his 
life into a whirlwind of activity. He played 
tennis, he skied, he worked summers on the 
railroad. He was a typical teenager. 

Then one beautiful morning in July 1955, 
he got up early in his home in Green Bay, 
Wis., to join a friend on a vacation trip to 
northern Michigan. They were young men 
—so of course they traveled fast. And then 
it happened. Their car brushed another 
vehicle, and David Hall hurtled from the 
open convertible, and came to rest by the 
roadside—his neck broken; his body, of 
course, paralyzed. David's whole way of life 
had come to an end. 

What would you have done in that situa- 
tion? What would I have done? Given up, 
perhaps? Submerged ourselves in a life of 
endless self-pity? 

Or would we have managed to find within 
ourselyes some of the spirit—some of the 
heart—that has brought David Hall back to 
this rough, tough work-a-day-world, to be- 
come a man and a self-supporting citizen, 
dedicated to the task of helping others. 

David Hall's story is a story of challenge 
and response, a story of courage that 
matches those of more famous men—ot 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who fought his way 
back from crippling polio—or that of our 
own John F. Kennedy, who overcame a crip- 
pling back injury to rise to the Presidency 
of this great Nation. It is the story of the 
Helen Kellers and the Beethovens and the 
blind Miltons—of all those men and women 
throughout the ages—the famous and the 
less well known—who, by rising above severe 
physical handicaps, achieved true greatness. 

At first David was totaly paralyzed from 
his neck down, so he began that long tough 
battle to regain some use of his body, and 
after more than 2 years—and after some 800 
pain-racked days—of physical therapy treat- 
ments, and four operations on his hands, he 
came home to Green Bay a winner. But it 
was only a partial victory, of course. He 
could move his arms, his hands, and his 
shoulders—but of course David would never 
walk again. 
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It was easy for him to feel sorry for him- 
self. But David Hall quietly assessed his re- 
maining abilities. He had lost the use of his 
legs—but his mind was as keen as ever. His 
hands had lost much of their power—but 
his voice was strong and clear, and he may 
have lost the boundless energy of a teen- 
ager—but he had gained the mature under- 
standing of a man. He realized that he had 
everything he needed to work for a Hving— 
and to do his bit for humanity. 

III tell you the story of how David Hall 
found his new mission in life. 

During his long months in hospitals, one 
thought had obsessed this young man. He 
had become profoundly aware of a statistic. 
“Every 22 seconds,” he remembered read- 
ing, “someone like me smashes up on the 
highway.” 

And as he watched the seconds tick by 
on his bedside clock, David imagined first 
one and then another tragedy—three a min- 
ute—i180 in an hour. Whenever he heard 
the sound of ambulance sirens, he thought, 
“What wouldn’t those people give for the 
chance to relive the moment that changed 
their lives? If they only had another 
chance.” 

And then the idea came to him. And 
after all most of the great things in life 
start as an idea, don’t they? “What if 
I were to tell the story of my experience to 
others—not for sympathy but as a warn- 
ing—as a reminder. Perhaps it would slow 
the ticking of that clock—perhaps it would 
still the angry wail of some of those sirens.” 

And, thus was born what we call “The 
David Hall Story”—the dramatic recounting 
of his accident. Now David really had some- 
thing to live for—a mission in life to help 
save other lives. 

As a carefree, able-bodied teenager—David 
had not been interested very much in act- 
ing or orating. But just 2 years ago David 
took thaystage for the first time—to tell 
his friends his story in Green Bay, Wis., 
and since then, he’s done 80 repeat per- 
formances—making his simple plea to men, 
woman, and teenagers throughout Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. More than 50,000 people 
have heard him relate his story in person— 
and many more have heard him of course 
over radio and television—and sometimes 
they've heard of David Hall's experience in a 
most important place—behind the wheels of 
their cars—perhaps it has slowed the tick- 
ing of that clock. 

But David Hall’s dedication to the cause 
of his fellowmen is not limited to his story. 
David works. He is a supervisor in what 
is called a sheltered workshop—where men 
and women with physical handicaps or men- 
tal impairments learn some kind of a useful 
trade. His own achievements in overcoming 
his severe disability—and his cheerful man- 
ner—are an inspiration to those he is leading 
back to self-sufficiency, and that is the great- 
est boon, we all realize, that a person can 
enjoy. The enthusiasm of this disabled 
young man is a daily reminder to Wisconsin 
and Michigan employers that in General 
Maas’ own words “it’s a man’s ability—not 
his disability—that counts on the job.” 

Because David Hall refused to give up, be- 
cause he refused to wail in self-pity, he has 
helped to save some lives and he has helped 
make a better life for others. The task which 
he has undertaken is a very important one— 
with effects that may be felt far in the 
future. 

We will never know, of course, how many 
accidents David Hall has prevented or how 
many lives David Hall has saved. But his 
community and his State have already felt 
the impact of his one-man war against the 
Nation’s No. 1 disabler, maiming on the 
highway. And David Hall has just begun 
to fight for others. And that's why we today 
pay tribute to a young man of courage—to 
David L. Hall of Green Bay, Wis., the 
“Handicapped American of the Year.” 
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REMARKS OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY BEFORE AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE 
ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 
Mr. Gleason, General Maas, Mr. Hall, Mr. 

Fay, Mr. Macy, Mr. Freeman, distinguished 

guests, ladies and gentlemen, I want to ex- 

press my very great appreciation to all of 
you who work in this most important and 
deserving field, the employers, the members 
of the Federal Government who have con- 
cerned themselves with this problem, Mr, 

Gleason, Mr. Macy, the Armed Forces, the 

AFL-CIO, Mr. Freeman, who has worked very 

tirelessly in this matter, members of the 

President’s Committee who devoted a good 

deal of their time, and also to all those across 

the country. 

One of the impressive things that I have 
seen as I have traveled across the country— 
I remember going into the MacDonald Avia- 
tion Co. in St. Louis, Mo., which has been 
one of our most progressive employers in 
hiring those who are mentally handicapped 
and who have been among the most useful 
employees of the company; others in Long 
Island; others stretching across this coun- 
try; employers who have gone to great pains 
to bring into their establishments disabled 
men and women who then are able to make 
a living not because of the support of others, 
but by their own efforts which have contrib- 
uted to their rehabilitation, and to orga- 
nized labor in this country, the AFL-CIO, 
who have worked with the unions, encour- 
aging the unions to bring men and women 
in to make it easy for them to be hired. 

This is the kind of work which comes not 
from the top down, but from the inside out. 
We are hiring today at the White House a 
young man who is handicapped, to work on 
the grounds at the White House, and I am 
hopeful that people all across the country 
in the next year will make a special effort 
to bring into their lives in one way or an- 
other, by assisting, by hiring, by working 
with men and women who are handicapped, 
either physically handicapped or mentally 
handicapped. This is an area in which in 
recent months and years we have made a 
particular effort. We are making a particu- 
lar effort in the National Government this 
year to bring up to date and really move 
ahead in the whole treatment of those who 
are mentally retarded and mentally disabled, 
as well as our efforts among those who are 
physically disabled. 

As I said before, I see no reason why this 
very rich country of ours should have 3 out 
of 100 of our children mentally retarded, 
mentally disabled, while Sweden, which is 
not any more prosperous than we are, but is 
more concerned, perhaps, than we have been, 
has only 1 out of 100. 

So this effort which we are all making in 
the Government, in the cities, in the States, 
in the employers, in the unions, this great 
cooperative effort to make a part of our 
community, a part of our country, a part of 
our lives for those who have been less fortu- 
nate, is deserving of the best you have. 

I want to congratulate all of you for doing 
something about it, not merely talking about 
it. All the problems that this country has 
could be solved in a whole variety of ways if 
all of our citizens would just pick one project 
and give their time to it, whether it is help- 
ing those who are mentally or physically 
retarded, whether it is helping young boys 
and girls who are in difficulty with the law, 
whether it is entertaining foreign students, 
whether it is holding out a hand to one 
group or another. This can be done much 
better by our citizens than by the National 
Government, 

I want to express my commendation to 
one group of our society here today who are 
doing something about it and who deserve 
the appreciation not of the country, because 
they deserve that, but I think that most of 
all they get the satisfaction themselves of 
recognizing that the obligations of citizen- 
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ship, pride in their country, makes them 
want to look out beyond their own lives. 
So I am delighted to be here today. I 
congratulate you all. We pay a special trib- 
ute to David Hall. I can imagine nothing 
more worthwhile than what he is doing. 
I have some personal knowledge of what has 
happened to people in automobile accidents. 
If they would have some recognition of how 
long is the difficulty, the time they saved, 
they would realize, is very unimportant. So 
that we are glad to honor him and we admire 
him. There are a lot of acts of courage which 
are done in the flash of the moment, but 
the most commendable and admirable acts 
of courage are those which go on day in, 
day out, month in, month out, year in, and 
year out, He has shown it, many of you 
have shown it, the general has shown it, 
and Iam glad to be among those who live it. 
Thank you very much. 
REMARKS OF DaviD HALL, OF GREEN Bay, WIS., 
THE HANDICAPPED AMERICAN OF THE YEAR 


Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

Chairman Maas, Vice Chairman Freeman, 
distinguished guests, and ladies and gentle- 
men: First, I would like to express my sin- 
cere appreciation to the President’s Commit- 
tee for this award, which I understand was 
made by the Sheltered Workshop of the 
Curative Workshop of Green Bay, Wis., by 
our own handicapped people. I would also 
like to thank the President’s Committee De- 
partment of Rehabilitation, and the Green 
Bay Workshop in its rehabilitation program 
for providing the basic facilities and the op- 
portunities. I think when talking about 
the handicapped, we can use a well-known 
expression which is, the handicapped do not 
ask what the community can do for them, 
but what, if given the opportunity, the 
handicapped can do for the community. 

I sincerely believe that if given the op- 
portunity, the handicapped will go far and 
succeed. 

IT would like to extend to my parents my 
grateful appreciation. Believe, me, I would 
not be here today if it were not for their 
understanding and their help, I would like 
to simply say to all of you a simple thank 
you, I know these are small words, but I 
hope you understand my feeling behind 
them. 

I again thank you very much, and God 
bless all of you. 


Malaise on the Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent “Letter to the Editor,” one of our 
colleagues, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. MoọosHER], has expressed some 
cogent and well-reasoned opinions on 
the general subject of the present Con- 
gressional Slowdown.” I commend his 
thoughtful observations to, I hope, an 
even wider audience. 

His basic premise, if I understand it 
correctly, is that Congress ought to re- 
capture its initiative to legislate. Tailor- 
made bills which flow in never-ending 
profusion from the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue are often consigned to 
unmarked graves in the legislative 
graveyard. This is true in part, I believe, 
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because the technicians in the executive 
branch are insulated to a considerable 
degree from the flood of mail and visitors 
from “back home” that constitute a basic 
part of every legislator’s daily routine. 

Members of Congress who have been 
sent here to legislate ought to take the 
lead in reasserting their constitutional 
prerogative to do just that very thing. 
The executive branch has certainly not 
suddenly become the sole repository of 
creativity. Congress ought to give top 
priority to the task of originating laws 
rather than merely reviewing the pro- 
posals of the executive. I agree with 
Congressman MosHer that the results 
could be quite dramatic. 

The article follows: 

MALAISE ON THE HILL 


This letter is prompted by your May 19 
feature, by Richard L. Lyons, concerning 
suggested reforms which might make the 
U.S. House of Representatives a more effec- 
tive legislative body. 

Most critics of the Congress today seem to 
measure its faults only by the extent to 
which the House fails to approve President 
Kennedy’s legislative proposals. I doubt 
that is the most significant measure, but let's 
accept it momentarily—for the sake of argu- 
ment. 

Would the administration's program move 
much faster if the usually suggested re- 
forms—cut the Rules Committee power; 
modify the seniority system; limit the tenure 
and power of committee chairman—were 
now in effect? I doubt it. 

I suspect a major reason why the House 
hesitates to approve the President's bills is 
the simple fact that most of the Democratic 
representatives—who now hold control of 
the House by a large margin—simply don't 
much care. 

Does their apathy toward the New Frontier 
legislation merely reflect public apathy? 
Or does it stem in part from the deep division 
within their own ranks, between North and 
South? Those, and other factors are part of 
the equation. 

But I suspect a more fundamental cause 
of apathy is a lack of feeling among Demo- 
cratic members that the Administration's 
program is also their program. They lack a 
sense of authorship, of proprietary interest, 
and therefore they show no enthusiastic al- 
legiance to it—no sense of pride, enthusiasm 
and push, 

Is that not because it is the executive 
branch which firmly holds the initiative in 
legislative matters? Practically all the im- 
portant proposals given serious consideration 
are written in or near the White House, and 
then are handed over (handed down?) to the 
Congress. Congressional sponsorship is only 
nominal. 

That is a perverted relationship, it seems 
to me. 

Perhaps the reform“ most needed is some 
sort of dramatic act of independence by the 
House (and especially by the majority Mem- 
bers), some rebellious, inventive, positive 
act by which the House would rekindle its 
self-respect and self-assurance—its virility. 

That act would require majority party 
leadership with the courage and imagination 
to ignore or reject the White House programs 
and say, No, we've got some ideas of our 
own.” 

If the House could develop fresh ap- 
proaches to the Nation's problems—in con- 
trast to the Administration's warmed over 
New Deal—then there might quickly develop 
enthusiastic, prideful support, sense of ini- 
tiative and participation, and legislative 
drive. In the face of such drive, the organi- 
zational hurdles usually blamed for con- 
gressional inaction would quickly be sur- 
mounted. 
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Is not action the best cure for inaction? 
Nothing succeeds like success, and all that 
sort of thing. I suggest an immediate and 
important opportunity for healthy revolu- 
tion, an act of independence, is in the Ways 
and Means Committee—the possibility of 
some original tax-cut legislation quite unlike 
the Administration's proposals. 

Genuine Made on Capitol Hill” programs, 
rather than those stamped all over with the 
“J. F. K.“ brand, might be voted in the House 
with a whoop and holler—in sharp contrast 
with today's malaise of moans and sighs. 

CHARLES A. MOSHER, 
Representative, 13th District, Ohio. 
WASHINGTON. 


What the United States Has Done and 
Is Doing for Refugees—Address by 
Hon. Francis E. Walter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me, I wish to insert into 
the Recor the text of an address pre- 
pared by the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. WALTER, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality of the Committee 
on Judiciary, on which I have the hon- 
or to serve. The address was delivered 
for Mr. WALTER at the annual dinner of 
the Philanthropic Fund, American Coun- 
cil of Judaism, by one of Mr. WaLTER’s 
closest friends, Judge J. Cullen Ganey of 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The text of Mr. WALTER’s address is as 
follows: 


WHAT THE UNITED States Has DONE AND Is 
DOING FoR REFUGEES 


(By Hon. Francis E. WALTER) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
most gratifying for me to be able to respond 
to the invitation of your distinguished pres- 
ident, my dear friend, Mr. Henry S. Moyer, 
and present to this gathering not a speech, 
in fact, but a report on what the United 
States has done for refugees since that prob- 
lem in all its magnitude and perplexity ap- 
peared before us in the aftermath of World 
War II. 

It is particularly gratifying for me to 
speak on this subject as it was my volun- 
tarily assumed task to undertake in the Con- 
gress of the United States to sponsor and 
pilot through the tortuous legislative route 
practically all of the legislation under which 
the United States accepted leadership in 
finding the solution of this problem. 

When Mr. Moyer requested that I speak to 
you and outlined to me the scope and the 
framework of my address, I realized the very 
important and unique approach which your 
organization takes to the refugee problem 
and to the whole field of humanitarian en- 
deavors. 

It has been my experience that, for too 
long now, the critics of America’s immigra- 
tion policy have stressed the inadequacy of 
our effort rather than our unprecedented 
achievements. Never in history has a na- 
tion done more than the United States for 
victims of war and oppression. However, I 
feel obliged to say, the American Council 
for Judaism Philanthropic Fund is not 
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among those who stress criticism, or who 
improperly suggest a lack of interest by the 
United States in assisting the refugees. 

Mr. Moyer, in his wisdom, asked me for 
a balance sheet of our great achievements 
and I shall submit it to you tonight. It is 
a record of which all Americans may be 
proud. It is the product of their own 
sacrifices to bring it into being. 


THE AFTERMATH OF WORLD WAR II 


When the victorious armies of the Allies 
in World War II broke the back of the Nazi 
beast and occupied the heartland of Hitler’s 
domain, they stepped into the appalling, 
overwhelmingly complex situation created by 
the uprooting of over 11 million human 
beings by Hitler’s war machine and the 
Communist conquests in Eastern Europe. 

It was my painful duty and unforgettably 
tragic experience to enter with our soldiers 
the gates of the most infamous concentration 
camps just liberated by our military might. 
I saw the ghastly looking inmates of the 
camps. I saw the people who miraculously 
escaped the gas chambers, and I saw the 
emaciated and hungry slave laborers. It 
was at that particular moment that I decided 
to do all that was in my power in order to 
assist these people on their return voyage to 
life, 

Fortunately, there were people in the 
United States who had shown foresight by 
establishing, long before the invasion of Ger- 
many, an organization designed to provide 
immediate assistance—the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA), later succeeded by another agency 
planned well ahead of time, the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization (IRO). 

The monumental task of assisting the mass 
of humanity to be fed, clothed, repatriated, 
or integrated in the economies of the coun- 
tries of asylum, or to be resettled in coun- 
tries which offered them opportunities to 
start a new life, fell first upon the Allied 
armies, then upon UNRRA and then upon 
the IRO. 


THE UNITED STATES LED THE EFFORT 


The United States assumed leadership 
in all of those areas of activity without the 
slightest delay. 

In 1945 and 1946, for direct feeding of dis- 
placed persons by the U.S. Army in Europe, 
prior to the establishment of IRO, the United 
States spent $200 million. In the same pe- 
riod of time for assistance through UNRRA 
we spent $29 million. In addition to that, 
for resettlement activity prior to the estab- 
lishment of IRO, the United States spent an 
additional $2 million. Thus, even before the 
international assistance machinery got 
started, the United States outlay amounted 
to $231 million. 

The great effort undertaken by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (IRO) cost 
the U.S. taxpayers an additional sum of $237 
million expended in the years 1947 to 1952. 


THE UNITED STATES OPENS ITS DOORS 


The United States was similarly in the lead 
with its initiative to offer hospitality to 
the refugees. The guns were hardly silent 
when, on December 22, 1945, President Tru- 
man, awaiting the enactment of special legis- 
lation, issued a directive which gave prefer- 
ence to displaced persons and refugees 
within the framework of the then existing 
immigration laws. The result was that 
42,000 refugees entered the United States 
under this directive before the Congress 
finished its work on the Displaced Persons 
Act enacted in June of 1948. 

When we succeeded in amending and ex- 
tending the original act, in 1950, the doors 
of the United States were indeed thrown 
wide open and 405,000 displaced persons, 
refugees and expellees found new homes and 
a new life in our country. The adminis- 
tration of that law cost the United States 
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$19 million between 1948 and 1952, when the 
principal parts of both special laws expired. 


ICEM TAKES OVER FROM IRO 


By the end of 1951, the great task had, 
however, been only partially completed. We 
realized then that with the expiration of 
TRO, which was scheduled for the end of 
that year, the problem of refugees required 
an additional effort in order to successfully 
resolve their resettlement, rehabilitation, and 
integration. 

At our initiative 16 nations convened 
in Brussels and created the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration 
(ICEM), an organization which is still active, 
continuing IRO's work of moying refugees 
overseas from Europe and providing resettle- 
ment and employment opportunities for 
Europe’s unemployed work force. 

Since the erection of ICEM, which by now 
has moved over 1,200,000 people, who other- 
wise would not have been moved, the United 
States has contributed $48 million to that 
part of the operational and administration 
funds which financed the resettlement of 
over half a million refugees, 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY 


The moving of refugees to new places of 
abode was not the only field of refugee assist- 
ance in which this country engaged. In the 
years 1950 to 1962, under the refugee feeding 
program authorized by the Congress, the U.S. 
unilateral action cost $120 million. Two 
simultaneously operated programs, assist- 
ance to Korean refugees and assistance to 
refugees from Palestine, cost the United 
States $382 million, of which $290 million 
went for U.S. contribution to the assistance 
of the Palestine refugees. 


CONGRESS OPENS THE DOORS AGAIN 


The Congress was not inactive while the 
last of the statutorily determined number of 
displaced persons were still landing on our 
shores, 

The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was the 
third of the series of legislative enactments 
under which the doors to the United States 
were kept open. As a result, an additional 
190,000 refugees entered the United States 
while the number of war orphans entering 
this country passed the 6,000 mark. 

The advent of the emergency caused by 
the mass exodus of Hungarian refugees 
streaming into Austria and Yugoslavia after 
the brutal crushing of the Hungarian up- 
rising in 1956 by the Soviet panzer fist did 
not catch the United States unprepared. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act, en- 
acted in 1952, has a provision stemming from 
our past experiences. The law provides the 
chief law enforcement officer of our country, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
with a permanent instrumentality permit- 
ting him to cope with emergencies that 
might arise in these troubled times. The 
“parole” provision of the so-called Walter- 
McCarran Act opened the door to 38,000 Hun- 
garian refugees. The financing of the pro- 
gram necessitated the expenditure of $33 
million. 

This was in addition to expenditures ex- 
ceeding $57 million incurred by the United 
States in operating still another unilateral 
program of assistance to refugees known as 
the U.S. Escapee Program (USEP). Further, 
in addition to that, we spent $11 million 
between 1959 and 1962 for support of activi- 
ties of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees and $90 million were 
spent between 1954 and 1958, for assistance 
to refugees from North Vietnam. 

At the present time, the “parole” provi- 
sion of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act serves to admit a number of Chinese 
refugees from Hong Kong who have close 
relatives in the United States. In May of 
1962, when the influx of Chinese refugees 
into the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong suddenly increased, President Kennedy 
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instructed the Attorney General of the 
United States to resort again to this provi- 
sion of the law and to admit for emergency 
reasons a then undetermined number of 
Chinese refugees. We know now that ap- 
proximately 12,000 Chinese refugees will be 
admitted to the United States by the end of 
the current year under the program admin- 
istered jointly by consular officers in Hong 
Kong and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. This proves again that a per- 
manent instrumentality for taking care of 
unforeseen refugee situations is available to 
the executive branch of this Government, 
REFUGEES ENTERING UNDER QUOTAS 

In reviewing the numbers illustrating the 
size of the U.S. special immigration pro- 
grams for refugees, one must bear in mind 
the fact that also entered this 
country under the permanent, general im- 
migration law, although this class of immi- 
grants does not necessarily bear the label of 
displaced persons and refugees. The most 
reliable figures relative to this category indi- 
cate that close to 150,000 quota immigrants 
would be classifiable as displaced persons or 
refugees. 
ONE MILLION REFUGEES ADMITTED—$1.3 BIL- 

LION SPENT 


By mid-1957, the last beneficiaries of the 
Relief Act of 1953 found safe haven 
and new opportunities amongst us. 

The Congress decided then that the ex- 
piration of the 1953 law ought not to fore- 
close the opportunities of an additional 
number of refugees to enter this country so 
as to fill the entire allocation provided by 
the 1953 act. A new law, which I had the 
privilege of sponsoring jointly with the then 
Senator from Massachusetts, John F. Ken- 
nedy, passed in September of 1957. It au- 
thorized the continuation of the movement 
of refugees to this country and made it 
possible for approximately 19,000 persons to 
enter the United States, not only from 
Europe but also from the general area of 
the Middle East, where persecution on re- 
ligious grounds began to rear its ugly head 
after the emergence of certain new states 
and nations. 

It is estimated by the statisticians of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service that 
the total number of refugees who entered 
the United States under permanent and 
special legislation since the end of World 
War II is very near the 1 million mark, 
possibly exceeding it slightly. With addi- 
tional expenditures for the assistance to the 
Algerian refugees, the refugees from Cuba 
now in this country, and assistance to refu- 
gees in Laos, the total amount of direct 
U.S. financial contributions to refugee assist- 
ance programs amounts to—in precise fig- 
ures—$1,344,465,131. 

It is important to keep in mind that this 
staggering amount of money represents only 
and exclusively the governmental contri- 
butions, contributions coming directly from 
the American taxpayers via the U.S. Treasury. 
It does not include 1 cent of moneys con- 
tributed through private voluntary organiza- 
tions or private citizens. The latter amount 
defies evaluation, of course. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 

What is the present situation? 

The number of bona fide refugees entering 
Western Europe has been reduced to a mere 
trickle. Joint efforts undertaken by the 
community of nations banded together 
under U.S. leadership in ICEM and support- 
ing the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, stimulated by the World 
Refugee Year, have contributed to a rapid 
liquidation of the last remaining refugee 
camps. 

The improvement of the economic situ- 
ation in Western Europe was an important 
factor further contributing to the integra- 
tion of those refugees who could be em- 
ployed in the countries of first asylum. 
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Joint efforts of several nations, including 
the United States, have provided for the 
establishment of welfare institutions giving 
care, maintenance, and recreation to the un- 
resettleable hard core of refugees, to the aged, 
sick, blind, or crippled. 

For the refugees who succeeded in leaving 
behind them the misery and oppression of 
the lands under Communist rule, the United 
States has provided legal means of entering 
this country by the enactment of Public 
Law 86-648, the so-called Fair Share Act, 
under which an average of 6,000 people enter 
the United States annually since June 1960. 
Under the same law victims of religious per- 
secution prevalent in certain countries of the 
Middle East are also admitted in the United 
States as refugees. 

Last year, in June 1962, with the support 
of my colleagues in the Congress, I succeeded 
in obtaining an indefinite extension of the 
Fair Share Act, administered humanely and 
diligently by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, acting through its officers sta- 
tioned in Western Europe as well as in coun- 
tries bordering elsewhere on the Middle East 
and the Iron Curtain. 

With this law on our statute books and 
with the permanent authority of granting 
parole, the Attorney General of the United 
States is equipped to handle the present 
refugee situation and to face any unforeseen 
emergency. It is my firm belief that no 
large-scale refugee immigration programs 
are necessary at this time and it is rather 
fortunate that this finding can be made at a 
time when the domestic unemployment sit- 
uation in the United States does not warrant 
any enlargement of the scope of the pro- 
grams now in operation. 

This is precisely why I, for one, do not 
believe that anyone advocating the admis- 
sion of 50,000 refugees annually, as envisaged 
in certain legislative proposals, is acting re- 
alistically, sincerely, and in good faith. We 
simply could not find refugees in that num- 
ber even if we were to institute a special 
search for them by beating the bushes in 
an internationally organized battue. 

As long as the generous American people 
are satisfied that the deserving refugee is 
now adequately assisted in finding his way 
to freedom, safety, and new opportunities in 
this and other countries, I do not believe 
that our constituents would authorize us to 
enact that type of a legislation which, in 
all frankness, would be nothing but an ex- 
ercise in futility. 

It is good to know that we may have your 
wholehearted support when—never closing 
our eyes and hearts to human misery—we 
continue on the road of sound humanitar- 
ianism, keeping the best interest of our be- 
loved country first and foremost in our 
minds. 


Disabled American Veterans Rehabilita- 
tion Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 27, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr.Speak- 
er, my attention has recently been at- 
tracted to the unusual record of effective 
rehabilitation services extended to Amer- 
ica’s disabled defenders and their de- 
pendents, without any charge to them, 
by the Disabled American Veterans. 

I am very pleased to note that at its 
national convention in Atlantic City the 
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Disabled American Veterans elected one 
of my constituents, Peter L. Dye, as 
national commander. Mr. Dye is an 
assistant attorney general for the State 
of Colorado and is a member of the 
Murphy-Borelli chapter in Denver. He 
has served as department commander of 
the State and as chapter commander. 
He has been a junior vice commander of 
the national organization and has served 
on its national finance committee prior 
to becoming national commander. 

The Disabled American Veterans was 
formed in 1920 and chartered by a spe- 
cial act of Congress in 1932 under the 
name Disabled American Veterans. The 
DAV extends freely much needed person- 
alized services of innumerable types to 
thousands of distressed disabled veterans 
and their dependents each year. This 
service is performed by the organization 
through its nationwide setup of fulltime 
national service officers. 

During the last 10 years the staff of 
national service officers have reviewed 
2,407,720 claims folders, have made 
1,025,090 appearances before Veterans’ 
Administration adjudication bodies, have 
obtained 670,172 favorable decisions 
which included 30,066 service connec- 
tions, 164,250 compensation increases 
and 180,040 pension awards. In addi- 
tion, as pointed out in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for April 3, 1958, by the Honor- 
able LEE METCALF, of Montana, now in 
the U.S. Senate: 

Thousands of claimants have been given 
pertinent, helpful advice, not measurable or 
recorded in the monthly reports submitted 
by each national service officer to the na- 
tional director. 


Veterans benefits are not automatically 
granted but the veteran must file his 
claim for consideration by Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Rating Boards. As stated 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 
21, 1958, by the Honorable Charles E. 
Potter, of Michigan: 

Governmental benefits for handicapped war 
veterans are not automatically awarded. 
More claims have been denied than granted 
by the U.S, Veterans’ Administration. Ex- 
pert advice from an experienced service offi- 
cer, who knows what is required, under many 
complicated laws, to justify favorable deci- 
sions by the Veterans’ Administration, is 
sorely needed by the average disabled veteran 
as to his claims for service connection, dis- 
ability compensation, hospitalization, medi- 
cal treatment, prosthetic appliances, voca- 
tional training, etc. Scores of thousands of 
disillusioned disabled veterans are thus as- 
sisted each year in the proper preparation 
and presentation of their worthy claims for 
various governmental benefits legally avail- 
able under only certain circumstances. Be- 
cause it must act as judge and jury, in effect, 
in deciding whether evidence submitted is 
sufficient proof of entitlement, the U.S. Vet- 
erans’ Administration recognizes that the ac- 
credited service officers of service organiza- 
tions can and do thus perform a very valuable 
service and therefore furnishes office space to 
them and the authority to look through offi- 
cial claims folders. 


According to a statement in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for January 1, 1961, 
by the gentleman from Texas, OLIN E. 
TEAGUE, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs: 

Each day thousands of veterans with tens 
of thousands of questions each a possible 
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claim for veterans benefits turn to the Dis- 
abled American Veterans service officers for 
advice and assistance. If it were not for 
these capable and experienced men, who are 
themselves all disabled veterans, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration would be forced to 
provide a great number of additional per- 
sonnel to deal with this added influx of 
daily visitors and, of course, at great addi- 
tional cost to the U.S, taxpayer. 


Moreover as stated in the official 
Recorp for April 27, 1959, by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, SrLvIo O. 
CONTE: 

Most of these service disabled veterans 
have probably assumed that the Disabled 
American Veterans has been getting some 
kind of financial help from the Government 
although no Federal money has ever been 
appropriated to the DAV. 


The vital importance of such person- 
alized service is reflected in a remark 
that appears in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp back on July 17, 1941, by the Hon- 
orable Homer T. Bone, of Washington, 
who said: 

Americans who help to provide security 
for America’s disabled defenders thereby 
help to provide security for America. 


Former Congressman Lawrence Curtis, 
of Massachusetts, who himself lost a leg 
during World War I, declared that: 

Americans who are grateful for the sacri- 
fice of America’s disabled defenders of parts 
of their bodies or their health, will gener- 
ously support the vitally important service 
program so effectively operated by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 


With all the statements above quoted I 
heartily agree. It is very interesting to 
learn that since its formation 43 years 
ago DAV, notwithstanding its restrictive 
membership requirements, has neverthe- 
less maintained the largest staff of full- 
time national service officers of any of 
the congressionally chartered organiza- 
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tions. Following World War II the field 
staff of the Disabled American Veterans 
was greatly expanded. With the co- 
operation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion which assisted in providing a 2-year 
course of vocational training, some 400 
physically disabled veterans of World 
War II became full-time DAV national 
service officers. This expansion was 
financed primarily out of the net income 
derived from the very unique idento-tag, 
or miniature license tag project, owned 
and operated by the DAV without any 
promotional fees of any kind being paid 
to anyone. 

I was astounded to learn that since 
1942 nearly 2 million sets of lost keys 
have been returned to their owners be- 
cause of the attached idento-tags. This 
was without regard as to whether the 
Disabled American Veterans had ever re- 
ceived any donations from these owners. 
However, there have been an increasing 
number of States which validate their 
license plates for more than 1 year. 
This has resulted in diminishing returns 
and has unfortunately resulted in dimin- 
ished financial reserves. Nevertheless 
the DAV has continued its determination 
to provide its invaluable service in all of 
our Nation’s 50 States. 

Other sources of income have been 
developed although by no means suffi- 
ciently fast. Among these sources are 
bequests in wills, special trust agree- 
ments, direct donations from benefited 
veterans and their dependents, which 
incidentally comprise only a small per- 
centage, and from contributions by so- 
cially minded Americans as to which, 
incidentally, income tax deductions are 
applicable up to 20 percent of each in- 
dividual donor’s annual net income. 

An increasing number of corporations 
have also been making property dona- 
tions to the Disabled American Veterans, 
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as to which they are entitled to claim 
income tax deductions up to 5 percent 
of their respective annual adjusted gross 
incomes, with a 2-year carryover. Such 
property donations have included out- 
moded or unused furniture, equipment, 
machinery, materials, buildings and 
Jand—based on their market value, ac- 
cording to authentic appraisals fur- 
nished through the DAV without cost or 
obligation for the cooperating corpora- 
tions—and including diverse types of 
surplus inventories at their currently 
listed prices. Such disposable property 
donations frequently turn out to be 
financially advantageous for the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. Sometimes 
increased employment opportunities for 
disabled employables result. 

Income tax deductions for the donat- 
ing corporations are frequently prefer- 
able as compared with the continued 
payment of personal and/or real estate 
taxes, insurance premiums, guard fees, 
and so forth, in continuing to hold such 
unused properties. Also taken into con- 
sideration is the valuable space other- 
wise rentable and the time and talent of 
busy officers required to sell his dispos- 
able properties as well as the additional 
income tax that might thereby be en- 
tailed. Such corporations, thus cooper- 
ating with the Disabled American Vet- 
erans as well as other charitable and 
educational institutions by their varied 
property donations deserve the gratitude 
of all concerned. 

By supporting the Disabled American 
Veterans these individuals and corpora- 
tions support one of the great benefits 
of a free Nation and that is to insure its 
Nation’s defenders a life of security and 
dignity notwithstanding disablement 
that may have been incurred during the 
mortal battles fought in the course of 
preservation of our free institutions. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 28, 1963 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Isaiah 40: 29: He giveth power to the 
faint and to them that have no might 
He increaseth strength. 

Almighty God, we are praying espe- 
cially for our Nation’s chosen leaders, 
who, in these crucial and perilous times, 
are bearing tremendous responsibilities. 

Bless them with the cardinal virtues 
and gifts of faith, courage, and wisdom 
as they strive to make a worthy con- 
tribution to the peace of the world. 

Create in us the spirit of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who embarked on stormy waters 
and gave us the rich heritage of a free- 
dom and democracy purchased and made 
sacred by their struggles and sacrifices. 

Grant that we may have the deep feel- 
ings of concern and compassion for all 
whose every day is beset by fearful pre- 
monition and whose minds and hearts 
are in danger of being broken by life’s 
tragedies and tribulations. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills and 
a concurrent resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 261. An act to authorize the conveyance 
of certain lands in Harris County, Tex., to 
the State of Texas or the county of Harris; 

S. 572. An act to amend section 201(a) (3) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act (40 U.S.C. 481(a)(3)), and for 
other purposes; 

S. 814. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended; 

S. 876. An act to authorize the Administra- 
tor of General Services to convey certain land 
in Prince Georges County, Md., to the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross; 

S. 1576. An act to provide assistance in 
combating mental retardation through 
grants for construction of research centers 
and grants for facilities for the mentally re- 
tarded and assistance in improving mental 
health through grants for construction and 


initial staffing of community mental health 
centers, and for other purposes; and 

S. Con. Res.43. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
part 1 and part 2 of the 1963 hearings of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on the 
“Development, Growth, and State of the 
Atomic Energy Industry.” 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY 
AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS, 
THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, AND CERTAIN INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES FOR FISCAL 


YEAR 1964, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 
Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until mid- 
night tonight, May 28, 1963, to file a 
conference report on the bill, H.R. 5366, 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and the Post Office Departments, the 
Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies for the 
fiscal year 1964, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 
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POULTRY HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the newly created Poultry 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, I take pleasure in an- 
nouncing that on tomorrow Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman will testi- 
fy at the first meeting of this newly cre- 
ated subcommittee on conditions and 
problems of the poultry industry; that is, 
tomorrow, Wednesday, May 29, and his 
testimony is expected to deal specifically 
with the difficulty of delivering poultry 
into the European Common Market area. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary will be the 
only witness at this 1-day hearing, and 
no other legislation will be taken up at 
that time. The hearing will open at 10 
a.m. in the Committee on Agriculture, 
room 1310, New House Office Building, 
and as chairman of the subcommittee 
I would like to extend a special invita- 
tion to all Members of the House, par- 
ticularly those Members representing 
. districts and 
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Mr. Speaker, Secretary Freeman, I 
think will have some important infor- 
mation to give this committee and the 
poultry industry tomorrow on the eve of 
the beginning of further negotiations 
with the ministers of the European Com- 
mon Market. 

The loss of our poultry markets in the 
European Common Market area is of 
vital interest to the poultry industry of 
the United States. I think that many 
Members of both the House and Senate 
will want to be on hand to hear what 
Secretary Freeman has to say with re- 
spect to this situation and our country’s 
policy in relation thereto. 

Chairman Harotp D. Cootry of the 
Committee on Agriculture, upon an- 
nouncing the creation of the Poultry 
Subcommittee, said: 

The poultry industry has become so im- 
portant in the Nation’s economy that its 
welfare and prosperity should have the un- 
divided attention of a special subcommittee 
of our Committee on Agriculture. 


Members of the subcommittee, in addi- 
tion to Chairman Hagan, are Representa- 
tives THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, of Missis- 
sippi; WATKINS M. ABBITT, of Virginia; 
ROBERT L. LEGGETT, of California; JAMES 
H. Morrison, of Louisiana; PAuL B. 
Daguer, of Pennsylvania; CLIFFORD G. Mc- 
INTIRE, of Maine; and CATHERINE MAY, of 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, we request and especially 
invite each and every interested Member 
of the House to be there. 


ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise ahd extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
world’s peoples who have maintained 
their faith, integrity of culture and as- 
pirations, the people of Armenia most 
surely deserve first rank. Their deter- 
mination to survive through the ages in 
the face of powerful and brutal forces 
determined upon their annihilation is 
truly remarkable. 

Today, May 28, 1963, is the 45th anni- 
versary of one of the outstanding events 
in the long fight of the Armenian people 
for survival—it is Armenian Independ- 
ence Day. On this day in 1918, the Ar- 
menian people arose out of five centuries 
of servitude, oppression, and massacre, 
turned upon their oppressors, and, as a 
friend of the United States and its allies 
in World War I, defeated our then 
enemy, Turkey, in battle, thus creating 
the Independent Republic of Armenia. 

This resolute action was of inestimable 
benefit to the United States and its allies 
and undoubtedly saved many of our lives, 
for the Armenian stand barred the deter- 
mined drive of Turco-German forces 
bent on securing the oil of Baku for the 
Central Powers on the European front, 
where the American Armies stood. It 
also established a democratic govern- 
ment allied to the West, which was 
quickly recognized by the United States. 

It is to our shame that in 1920 we per- 
mitted this fledging friend, surrounded 
by enemies, to become the first victim of 
Soviet military aggression in the pattern 
of Communist imperialism which subse- 
quently swallowed other nations and has 
led to most of our troubles today. Per- 
haps a resolute stand then, as we later 
stood in Korea, and as we are standing 
today in Berlin and in Vietnam, could 
have discouraged such Communist ag- 
gression and would have been decisive in 
containing communism and in changing 
the course of world history. 

The history of the Armenian people 
is traced back seven centuries before 
Christ. In ancient times the nation 
enjoyed glorious status as an empire, 
but, situated at the crossroads of civiliza- 
tion, it was repeatedly invaded and over- 
run by the mighty forces of Rome and 
Persia, locked in death struggles for su- 
premacy. Through subsequent centu- 
ries Armenia alternated between periods 
of national unity and oppression by 
Arab or Turkish conquerors, but for 2,600 
years has preserved its faith, its ethnic 
integrity and its deeply rooted aspira- 
tions for statehood, independence and 
freedom. 

The extreme sufferings of the Arme- 
nian people under brutal determination 
to destroy them are without parallel in 
history. Literally millions were killed 
in repeated massacres. No small part of 
the motivation for these efforts to anni- 
hilate the Armenians as a race arose 
from the fact that they constituted an 
island of Christianity in a hostile sea 
of Islamic rulers. Clinging tenaciously 
to their faith from the most ancient 
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Christian times, the Armenians fought 
with Christian Europe against Islam 
through the Crusades. Even as the mar- 
tyrs, Armenians have chosen to die 
rather than to renounce their spiritual 
principles. 

In the past half century, half the Ar- 
menian nation has been killed in mas- 
sacres, and a great many of the remain- 
ing people have escaped with their lives 
only through flight, tragic migrations 
which have separated families and left 
thousands in abject poverty and suffer- 
ing, continued persecution in unfriendly 
surroundings. Many more have been 
swallowed in the fake Communist “re- 
public” of Armenia, again suffering the 
persecution of atheist masters and the 
oppression of Soviet might. The tragedy 
of these valiant people continues. 

In another sense, the tragedy of Ar- 
menia has enriched the world, for the 
dispersion of the Armenian people 
through the Western nations and, nota- 
bly here in the United States, has added 
a noble and steadfast thread of culture to 
the fabric of our national life. These are 
fine, hard-working, patriotic, and loyal 
people with a heritage of faith and en- 
durance, a pattern of survival we need 
and welcome. Ironic as it may seem, 
Armenia has given the world a heritage 
its motherland has not been able to 
realize permanently. 

It is fitting, I think, that I rise today 
to pay tribute to the Armenian people, 
for I represent the city of Fresno and 
Fresno County, Calif., where it has been 
our great good fortune to have many 
Armenians settle, and where they and 
their sons and daughters into the third 
and fourth generation contribute to our 
culture, our community life and welfare 
and our rich agricultural economy. In 
speaking to you today, I am speaking 
also to them and to their kinsmen and 
friends scattered through our country 
and the nations of the world. To them, 
on behalf of my community and Nation, 
I want to express our gratitude. 

Let us then pause for this moment 
in America’s affairs to pay tribute to a 
noble sister people, to recognize and 
commend and support the realization of 
their national purposes, to commemorate 
Armenian Independence Day, and to ex- 
press a welcome and a “well done” to 
those many persons of Armenian ances- 
try who are an important part of our 
own national life. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day which commemorates the 45th anni- 
versary of Armenian independence, I 
want to join with my colleagues and the 
freedom-loving peoples across the world 
in paying tribute to this small country in 
the far southeast corner of Eastern 
Europe. 

Fired with patriotism like only people 
who have lost their liberty can be, the 
meager Armenian forces fought their 
way to freedom against overwhelming 
odds and established a climate for the 
proclamation of a free and democratic 
Armenian Republic on May 28, 1918. 

Although Armenian independence was 
short lived, her victory as well as her 
ultimate defeat can be a lesson to the 
free world. The words of Yeghise 
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Charentz, a foremost modern Armenian 
poet of this century, are a reminder and 
an inspiration to his countrymen: “O, 
Armenian people, your salvation is in 
your collective strength.” But these 
words can also serve as a message to all 
men who value freedom—the only salva- 
tion of the free world is in its collective 
strength. . 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, May 28 
marks the 45th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Armenian Independent Repub- 
lic, the first victim of Soviet expansion. 

Many Americans of Armenian ances- 
try have been active in the movement to 
establish a special House Committee on 
Captive Nations, believing that such a 
committee could explore the true nature 
of the problems involved in relation to 
the security of the free world. Certainly 
all Americans of whatever extraction 
join them in the hope that freedom will 
again be restored to the Armenian na- 
tion. 


I think my colleagues in the House will 
be interested in a speech prepared by a 
member of the Maine State Legislature, 
Hon. Herman der Sahagian of Belgrade, 
Maine, for delivery today in the Maine 
House of Representatives: 


I am distributing this to bring to mind 
the heroism of the people from whom I 
proudly derive my parentage—the Armenian 
nation. You will forgive me for doing this 
because during these days our Armenlan- 
American neighbors nationwide are com- 
memorating the 45th anniversary of the 
founding of the Armenian Independent Re- 
public on May 28, 1918, and are taking in- 
spiration from that event for the grim strug- 
gle of reliberation which again faces these 
brave people. 

To peer back into history in this regard 
would be instructive. 

In 1915, exploited, abused and persecuted, 
the Armenian nation, chattels of the Otto- 
man Turk from 1375, were dealt what was 
meant to be a final blow by their oppressors. 
In perhaps the fiercest. genocidal operation 
mankind has seen, the Turks systematically 
put the Armenians to the sword, sacrificing 
more than 1,500,000 innocent victims to their 
militant gods. 

But the nation that suffered this terrible 
blow which destroyed almost overnight the 
flower of the nation refused to curl up and 
die and here is the story from which we take 
hope, instruction and inspiration. 

In 1917, Germany’s ally, Turkey, was in a 
grim war for survival against the armies of 
Tsarist Russia, With the Russian Army were 
Armenian contingents recruited from all over 
the world—young men who had returned to 
the parental homeland to requite a measure 
of revenge for what the Turk had done to 
their compatriots. 

When the Communist revolution erupted 
in Russia, Lenin, leader of the victorious 
Bolsheviki, immediately withdrew the Rus- 
sian military units from all fronts. In Tur- 
key the vast strategic Caucasian front, of 
such enormous interest to the Allied powers 
which had been lately joined by the United 
States, was denuded of Russian contingents. 

The Armenian units however refused to 
disband. Led by the great Dashnakstakan 
party, the anti-Communist Armenian Rev- 
olutionary Federation, these units were 
molded into a hard-hitting, well-led army. 
Although enormously outnumbered by the 
Turco-German force that faced it, the Ar- 
menian Army skillfully waged a withdrawal 
of attrition until on May 20-28, in a series 
of battles fought in eastern Armenia and 
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on terms dictated by the tactical prowess of 
the American forces, the Turkish Army was 
thrown into a final and precipitous rout. 

The Armenian nation, having defeated its 
age-old enemy on the honorable field of 
battle, immediately declared itself a free 
and sovereign nation thus giving Armenia 
its first native free civil government since 
1375. 

If the mighty battles in eastern Armenia 
fought by David against Goliath are not 
sufficiently instructive and inspirational 
what then can we say for the astonishing 
fact that here was a nation, which in 1915 
had lost more than a quarter of its whole, 
that rebounded from the shadow of the 
grave to field an army and but 3 short 
years later met its enemy and defeated him 
so thoroughly as to constrain the Turk to be 
the first of all nations to recognize the in- 
dependence of Armenia. 

Often, when I recall the glorious achieve- 
ment of May 28, 1918, I ask myself why is 
it that there are some people in these 
mighty United States who are so craven as 
to indicate some fear of the Soviet. I ask 
my distinguished colleagues to note that 
the event of the establishment of the In- 
dependent Republic of Armenia was not 
without its direct impact on the safety and 
security of the free world and on the ulti- 
mate victory of the United States and its 
Allies in World War I. 

Early in that war, well aware of the stra- 
tegic importance of the Armenian front as 
well as the priceless natural resources which 
would be made available to the central pow- 
ers should that area fall to their forces, 
Germany dispatched to Turkey one of the 
most brilliant of its Prussian generals, Li- 
man von Sanders, to lead the Turkish forces 
to the gates of the Caucasus. The Turkish 
Army, led by its German officers, would have 
achieved its objectives if the young Arme- 
nian manhood had withdrawn from the front 
along with the Russians in 1917. Instead, 
in defeating the Turks, the Armenians (re- 
ferred to by President Wilson as the “Little 
Ally” of the Allies) prevented the Turks 
from seizing the oil fields of Baku, an event 
which, in the testimony of Generals Luden- 
dorf and Von Sanders as well as such Allied 
leaders as Clemenceau, Generals Haig and 
Allenby and General Pershing, prevented 
needed petroleum from the Kai- 
ser’s armies in Europe thus materially short- 
ening the war and ensuring the Allied vic- 
tory in that great conflict. 

It distresses me to report, however, that 
the free Armenian state, which was almost 
immediately recognized by the United 
States, 2 years later was to fall the first 
victim of Soviet Communist aggression. 
The Red army destroyed the sovereignty 
of mighty little Armenia as the Western 
Powers twiddled their thumbs and tried to 
straighten out their little family quarrels. 
The sum total of this shortsightedness is 
that Armenia, instead of being a strong and 
resolute ally of the West facing the Soviet 
Union, is today a part of that Soviet Union, 
fettered, chained, restless and in bondage— 
one of the tragie group of “captive nations” 
of communism. 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
years during which World War I was 
fought, the world experienced a series of 
chaotic and disruptive upheavals. The 
two decisive events which most affected 
the people of Eastern Europe and the 
Near East were the Russian Revolution 
and the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire. From the ruins of these two 
colossi there arose numerous states com- 
posed of national and ethnic groups, long 
held in servitude and subjection. Ar- 
menia was one of these nations to de- 
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clare its sovereignty and independence, 
not only from Russian rule, but also 
from Turkish domination; for the Ar- 
menian homeland embraced an area par- 
tially located in Turkey, partially in 
Russia. 

The Armenians’ claim to this region 
near the Black Sea and Mount Ararat 
of Biblical renown was justifiable, since 
the first of their race had settled here 
600 years before Christ. Throughout its 
turbulent history, this ancient kingdom 
played the role of the buffer state. When 
the nation converted to Christianity 
during the fourth century, its people be- 
came the logical intermediaries of com- 
merce between Moslem East and Chris- 
tian West. From their trading, the 
people developed a country described by 
travelers as a “smiling land.” During its 
golden age under the Bagratid dynasty, 
Ani, the capital, was considered an archi- 
tectural jewel, with massive walls, palace, 
and vaulted cathedral. The ending of 
this glory was swift, however. Overrun 
by barbarian tribes from Central Asia, 
Armenia sank into obscurity, a name re- 
membered and recorded only in histories. 

However, the Armenian people lived 
on in their homeland. Upon their glori- 
ous past, their traditions, religion, and 
their aspirations, they built the new 
Armenian Republic of the 20th century. 
On May 28, 1918, its council declared 
their homeland to be free and sovereign 
and looked to the world to recognize their 
claims. The chaotic war years which af- 
forded them independence, though, also 
brought about their downfall. This 
shortlived nation struggled valiantly 
against the encroaching Turkish and 
Russian military might, but to no avail. 
During the peace conferences following 
the war, Armenian representatives had 
appealed for recognition to the world 
community and by the 1920 Treaty of 
Sevres, recognition for an Armenian 
state was granted. But before the pro- 
visions of the treaty could be fulfilled, 
Armenia had fallen. By December of 
1920, the government capitulated to the 
inevitable. Once again Armenia became 
a name, this time, though, not to be for- 
gotten. 

During the preceding centuries, Ar- 
menians had migrated by the thousands 
along the trade streams of the world to 
establish business communities. In every 
commercial center, be it Hong Kong, 
Calcutta, London, or Buenos Aires, their 
presence is felt and respected. It is 
through these migrants that the spirit 
of liberty for their homeland has been 
kept alive. 

Sympathy in the United States for an 
Armenian nation has grown steadily 
through the years. President Woodrow 
Wilson, at the Versailles conference, ap- 
pealed strongly for an independent State 
and exerted much effort to realize this 
hope. His plans, unfortunately, bore no 
lasting result. The approximate 150,000 
Armenian community in the United 
States, however, has continued to foster 
interest and sympathy for their cause. 
We who have been raised to believe in 
the principle of self-determination must 
recognize the plight of their relatives and 
friends who remain behind the Iron Cur- 
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tain in the old homeland and who con- 
tinue to hope that one day their nation 
will be free again. As Armenians every- 
where celebrate the 45th anniversary of 
the founding of the independent Repub- 
lic of Armenia, let us join with them in 
this commemoration and extend to them 
the wish that their homeland may once 
more join the world community as a 
sovereign and free republic. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout history, one cannot deny the 
importance of the Armenian in world 
civilizations. A vizier of Egypt or chief 
minister of the Ottoman Empire, an 
architect of Istanbul or a philanthropist 
of New York, the people of this distinc- 
tive race have left a most favorable im- 
pact. They have a distinctive way of 
thinking; sound and constructive. 

This way of thinking originated when 
Armenia was once an indispendable buf- 
fer state between the Byzantine and 
Persian empires and remained so 
throughout its turbulent history. Dur- 
ing the early period of its existence as 
an important Christian nation, it was 
regarded as one of the most enlightened 
kingdoms of Asia. Ani, the capital, with 
its vaulted cathedral and double walls, 
was looked upon as an architectural 
jewel. Yet, because of its strategic lo- 
cation between the Black and Caspian 
Seas, its existence was always precarious. 
When the Seljuks overran the kingdom 
in the 11th century, it became, thereafter 
a province or satrapy of Persia, Turkey, 
or Russia, depending upon treaties and 
military prowess. 

The Armenian people, though, lived 
with the hope of once more being able to 
govern themselves. The advent of 
World War I and the subsequent dete- 
rioration of the Ottoman Empire and 
the fall of the Russian Czar enabled 
those living in the area designated as 
Armenia to establish on May 28, 1918, an 
independent Republic. To these people 
who had suffered massacres and mass 
deportations, this proclamation seemed 
to be their salvation. 

During the peace conference follow- 
ing the World War, Woodrow Wilson 
took an active part in the establishment 
of this small but proud country. There 
was present an Armenian representative 
to voice his opinion with regard to his 
nation, Furthermore, by the Treaty of 
Sevres, Armenia was recognized as a free 
and independent state. 

Unfortunately, the Republic was short 
lived, In September 1920, the Turks at- 
tacked and took what they claimed was 
rightfully theirs, Russia followed suit in 
December of that year, overrunning 
what was not governed by the Turks. 
Turkish Armenia was incorporated di- 
rectly into the state while Russian 
Armenia became a part of the Trans- 
caucasian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic, later joining the U.S.S.R. as a 
constituent Republic. 

The Armenians who remain in Russia 
continue to press for autonomy. While 
their prospects at present are slim, their 
hopes are high. The 750,000 Armenians 
who live abroad help to keep alive the 
spirit of an independent homeland by 
celebrating the establishment of the Re- 
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public on May 28. We in America who 
believe in the principle of self-determi- 
nation for national groups, honor the 
Armenians by commemorating this im- 
portant date and extend to them the 
hope that soon their homeland will have 
a government of their own choice. A 
government of law in accordance with 
their history and culture. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I am highly privileged, 
Mr. Speaker, to support my distinguished 
colleagues in this fitting tribute to mark 
the 45th anniversary of Armenian in- 
dependence day. 

The strong, hard working, and brave 
peoples of Armenia have for cen- 
turies shown their determination to 
maintain a separate entity in spite of 
foreign control over their territory, even 
their very lives. Romans, Persians, 
Turks, Russians, all have marched 
through the rough terrain of the Ar- 
menian mountains, have pillaged its rich 
agricultural valleys, but have been un- 
able to keep down the fierce and inde- 
pendent spirit of the Armenian peoples. 

Let me say that it is with great pleas- 
ure that I join with my friends and col- 
leagues in the House in praising the 
loyalty and courage of this great people. 
The Armenian people have been fighting 
the battle for freedom for centuries with 
great tenacity and courage. 

Forty-five years ago this day, as the 
great war in Europe was drawing to its 
close, opportunity came for the Ar- 
menian peoples to achieve that greatest 
of all political rights, independence. The 
suzerain power over the Armenians, 
Turkey, was being defeated in battle by 
the allies of Western Europe, and the 
other powerful neighbor, Russia, was 
reeling under revolution. Acting quickly 
and with determination, the Armenian 
peasant army three times fought off a 
demoralized Turkish force, and with 
their eventual victory, declared them- 
selves independent on May 28, 1918. 

Never, I believe, have the obstacles 
facing any new country been as great 
as those facing the Armenians during 
that war time May in 1918. Yet, noth- 
ing daunted, the leaders of the Patriotic 
Movement started a government going, 
in spite of a lack of funds, lack of trained 
public servants, no capital city, and the 
destruction of war all around. 

The slowly emerging government re- 
ceived impetus from American Relief 
Fund aid, and from the positive support 
from Armenian communities throughout 
the world, as well as the arrival of gov- 
ernment employees, artisans, teachers, 
laborers, Armenians by birth of back- 
ground—they came to contribute their 
talents to the creation of an Armenian 
homeland. Within a year after its 
founding, a stable nation was slowly 
emerging. However, it was to be an un- 
fortunate fact of history that, even with 
the Treaty of Sevres in August 1920, 
which established the legitimacy of the 
Republic, this independence could not be 
preserved. 

Strength began to return to the two 
powerful nations surrounding Armenia— 
Russia and Turkey. Both had undergone 
revolutions that had increased their de- 
termination to regain territory lost dur- 
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ing the war period. First, the Turkish 
armies, then the Soviet armies marched 
into weakly defended Armenia, soon 
bringing the downfall of the new country. 

Liberty loving and devoted to the pur- 
suits of peace, this noble people became 
the victims of unwarranted aggression 
and tyranny. First, it had been the 
Turks and now it was the Soviets who 
terrorized and ravished the Armenian 
nation. The exploits of the Armenian 
people against these cruel, overwhelming 
enemies were and are among the bright- 
est in the annals of mankind’s age-old 
battle against tyranny, oppression and 
dictatorship. 

Let it be known that their fight was 
not in vain. The first victims of Soviet 
imperialism, the heroic resistance of the 
Armenian people to foreign domination 
has been an inspiration to all. In fact, 
the Armenian nation furnished the first 
instance when an outraged people re- 
belled against the chains of slavery and 
the yoke of Soviet tyranny. It was on 
February 18, 1921, that the citizens and 
peasants of little Armenia rose in re- 
volt and drove the Communists out of 
the country to restore their former dem- 
ocratic republic. However, with the re- 
turn of overwhelming Communist forces 
in August, 1921, Armenian resistance 
came to an end. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there has never 
been an end to the hopes and dreams 
of the Armenian people for independ- 
ence. Let us today assure the Armenian 
patriots, both behind the iron curtain 
and in the free world, of our continued 
support in their efforts to see again, 
soon, a free and independent Armenian 
homeland. 

It is appropriate today that we should 
pledge to all small nations suffering un- 
der the yoke of tyranny and oppression 
our unyielding determination to restore 
freedom to these unhappy lands. In 
these tributes by the House today, let 
it be known by the great historic Ar- 
menian people and all oppressed peoples 
the fight for freedom is our fight because 
it is the fight for liberty, democracy, 
justice, morality, and human decency. It 
is the fight for every precious value of 
the free world and the free way of life. 

So, today, in the name of freedom, 
let us reiterate our loyalty to the sacred 
cause of liberty. Let us express our 
determination that Armenia will be lib- 
erated from the oppressor so that she 
may take her place among free nations 
of the world. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Armenians are one of the oldest people in 
the ancient Near East and in known his- 
tory. They can trace their national 
origin some 3,000 years. In their ancient 
homeland, the traditional Garden of 
Eden nestled under the towering Mount 
Ararat, they maintained their independ- 
ence centuries before the discovery of 
America. And when Asiatic invaders put 
an end to their national independence, 
they managed to maintain their com- 
munal and spiritual independence wher- 
ever they happened to be. In the mean- 
time Armenia was ravaged, ruined and 
divided among its conquerors. During 
that time Armenians lived under alien 
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regimes in their homeland but kept alive 
the hope of regaining their ancient free- 
dom. In the course of centuries they 
endured all kinds of hardships and suf- 
fered a great deal. Early in World War I 
wholesale massacres perpetrated by the 
Turks came perilously close to extermi- 
nating them. At the end of that war, 
however, the surviving Armenians pro- 
claimed their national independence. 

That was on May 28, 1918. That 
proclamation signified the rebirth of a 
nation which had lost its independence 
more than 500 years earlier. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, Woodrow Wil- 
son, undertook to draw the boundaries of 
the new state, and at the time that 
seemed a good omen. But neither his 
official act nor all the good wishes of the 
world could save the new state from its 
foes. Late in 1920 it was attacked by 
Turkish nationalists and Russian Com- 
munists, and its fate was sealed early in 
December of that year. Since then, for 
more than 42 years, Armenia has been 
part of the Soviet Union, and the Ar- 
menians have been lost in that veritable 
prison of nationalities. Today, on the 
45th anniversary celebration of Arme- 
nian Independence Day, we all hope that 
the Armenian people again attain their 
goal and live in peace in their historic 
homeland. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 45th anniversary of Armenian 
Independence Day. 

The Armenian Republic, created on 
May 28, 1918, was within the short time 
of 2 years the first victim of Soviet mili- 


tary aggression. 

By 1920, the Armenian Republic had 
made great strides. It had established a 
popular government through a national 
democratic election—the first of its kind 
ever held in Asia Minor. A healthy 
economy and excellent future national 
prospects were developing when the 
tentacles of the Communist forces began 
to engulf the new nation. The country 
was taken over and has remained since 
under the Red yoke. 

Armenian Americans today celebrate 
Armenian Independence Day, in order 
to remind the world of the heroism of 
their forebears, and to bring hope and 
comfort to their compatriots who are 
suffering restively the heavy bonds of 
Communist tyranny. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, out of 
war and its devastation comes hope for 
a better future, with peace and freedom 
in which a nation can grow. For a few 
brief months, after years of oppressive 
domination from outside influences, the 
people of Armenia believed that out of 
the horror of the First World War might 
come their opportunity for peace in 
which to develop as an independent 
nation. 

Rule over the area in which the Ar- 
menians lived was divided between Rus- 
sia and Turkey, both of which fought as 
enemies during the 1914-18 war. Each of 
these nations tried to gain support of 
the Armenian people for their cause, but 
without success. The resultant slaughter 
of these brave people, who refused to be 
forced to war, galvanized resistance 
among the Armenians to any further for- 
eign domination. 
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The fortunes of war turned, as Russia 
was overtaken by revolution and Turkey 
met continuing defeat at the hands of 
Allied armies, further weakening the 
crumbling government of the “sick man 
of Europe.” Taking advantage of this 
weakness in both of their powerful 
neighbors, the liberty-loving Armenians 
rose up against their persecutors. They 
fought off three Turkish armies, and, 
with their victory, declared an independ- 
ent Armenia on May 28,1918. The coun- 
try had no capital, no civil service, no 
money in the treasury, but there was a 
will and determination to succeed. 

The first enemy to face the new state 
was famine, as refugees poured into the 
little country, looking for peace and 
rescue from the fighting going on around 
them. Thanks to expeditious aid from 
the American Relief Association, and 
other charitable organizations, the suf- 
fering was alleviated, and stabilizing in- 
fluences began to exert themselves in the 
country. From all over the world those 
of Armenian birth and background re- 
turned to their homeland to lend a hand 
in the nation’s development. Their ef- 
forts as well as the efforts of their leaders 
of the independence movement within 
the country, brought order out of chaos, 
giving to the country a stable government 
within 1 year of its founding. Diplo- 
matic representatives were exchanged 
and an efficient government was in 
operation. 

It was not until 2 years after their 
declaration of independence that the 
sovereignty of the country was recog- 
nized, by the Treaty of Sevres of August 
1920. However, it is a sad fact of his- 
tory that this treaty was never enforced. 
In both Turkey and Russia there had 
been revolutions that had overthrown 
weak governments, one through force by 
communism, the other through defeat in 
war. First, rejuvenated Turkey was de- 
termined to regain her lost Armenian 
provinces and, when under Mustafa 
Kemel, known to history as Kemel Ata- 
turk, her armies invaded old Turkish 
Armenia they met with success. To this 
defeat of Armenian aspirations Soviet 
Russia added the final blow by recovering 
Russian Armenia through force of arms. 
The former allied powers of Europe were 
unable and unwilling to come to the aid 
of the Armenians—their short-lived in- 
dependence died, mixed with the blood of 
heroic resistance fighters, on December 2, 
1920. 

Yet, again I say, that out of war and 
destruction comes hope. The Armenian 
people of the world have not given up this 
quality of hope for the eventual freedom 
of their beloved country and peoples. 
We in this country join in this hope and 
today remember the brave Armenian 
peoples under foreign domination in 
their homeland, and their continuing 
struggle for the political freedom im the 
determination of their own destiny. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Ar- 
menians have been among the most per- 
secuted of all peoples throughout known 
history, and they have suffered most in 
their historic homeland under conquer- 
ing alien oppressors. They had lost 
their national independence more than 
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a century before Columbus discovered 
America, and most of them had been liv- 
ing in dispersion for many centuries. 
Their native land was divided among 
their three neighbors—the Ottoman 
Turks, the Persians, and the Russians. 
In suffering under the domination of all 
these powers they hoped to find their 
national salvation. During all that 
time they steadfastly clung to their na- 
tional traditions: their Christian faith, 
their native language, and their aspira- 
tions. The more they were oppressed, 
the more firmly they were resolved to 
cling to these ideals, and hoped that 
someday their freedom would come. 
And at last that day came at the end 
of the First World War, though only 
after a terrible carnage that almost cost 
them their national existence. 

During that war most of the Armeni- 
ans in the Asiatic provinces of the Otto- 
man Empire—in historic Armenia—were 
deported and massacred. In this holo- 
caust, about 1 million Armenians lost 
their lives, and several hundred thou- 
sands of the survivors escaped to the 
Caucasus, the northern part of Armenia. 
There they felt free. They took their 
destiny into their hands and proclaimed 
their national independence. That was 
on May 28, 1918. 

At the time the country was still wag- 
ing war against the Turks, and its popu- 
lation consisted mostly of refugees. Un- 
der such difficult circumstances, the 
independence of the new state was most 
precarious, In the midst of insurmount- 
able difficulties the leaders of the new 
state struggled hard and managed to 
carry on for more than 2 years. But the 
rising Turkish nationalist state and So- 
viet Russia were both determined to an- 
nihilate it. Late in the fall of 1920 the 
Armenian Republic was attacked both by 
the Turks and the Soviet forces. In a 
few weeks it was overrun, and by early 
December the Armenian Republic was 
divided between the two, and its inde- 
pendence came to an end. That was 
more than 42 years ago. 

Today there is the Soviet Socialist Ar- 
menian Republic within the Soviet 
Union, and that is the only shadow left 
of the short-lived independent Armenian 
Republic. But the Armenian people 
there, detesting Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship, pray for the day when that 
regime will be overthrown and they can 
regain their freedom. We all join them 
in that prayer on the 45th anniversary 
of the Armenian Independence Day. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 28, 1918, the people of Armenia pro- 
claimed their independence from Soviet 
and Turkish domination and united their 
forces in an attempt to maintain a free 
Armenia. The fortunes of war, the in- 
difference of World War I Allied Powers 
and their statesmen prevented the Ar- 
menian people from achieving this goal. 

As we commemorate the 45th anni- 
versary of Armenian Independence Day, 
we find it especially appropriate in view 
of recent developments within the Soviet 
Union. 

Recently, the Soviet Armenian press 
has acknowledged the consolidation of 
the Communist Parties of the three Re- 
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publics of the Caucasian district into a 
single bureau centered in Baku, Soviet 
Azerbaijan. 

The April 26 issue of the Yerevan pub- 
lication Krakan Tert in a three-page 
article calling for a vigorous struggle 
against all affectations of nationalism 
in the Transcaucasian Soviet-held states, 
acknowledges the establishment of the 
Transcaucasian Bureau of the Commu- 
nist Party of the U.S.S.R. to supervise 
party work in Soviet Armenia and So- 
viet Georgia. 

The article screamed that all efforts 
must be made to kill all manifestations 
of national spirit in the Republics, and 
that these efforts must be channeled into 
the language and racial fields in the in- 
terests of Leninist internationalism. 

It also called for an outright war on 
the remnants of religion and the creation 
of atheism as a universal truth. 

It is known that the new party bureau, 
the establishment of which wrests from 
Armenian hands even the modicum of 
responsibilities hitherto held in refer- 
ence to party work in Soviet Armenia, is 
headed by a Russian from Moscow, a 
G. N. Bochkarev, formerly a petty of- 
cial in the capital city of the Russian 
empire. 

Consolidation of the trans-Caucasian 
parties is another step forward in the 
continuing Soviet drive to destroy nation 
identities in the Soviet Union, and to 
russify the empire. 

It is clear, Mr. Speaker, that the Arme- 
nian people are suffering under as great 
oppression today under Soviet misrule as 
they have at any time in their centuries 
of subjugation to various foreign domi- 
nations. 

It is especially important to note that 
Americans of Armenian extraction have 
been particularly vigorous in urging the 
creation of a special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations, recognizing the 
practical contribution such a committee 
would make to exposing Soviet colonial- 
ism over Armenia and neighboring coun- 
tries in the Soviet Union. 

I salute the brave Armenian people on 
this anniversary of their independence 
and urge them to maintain their faith 
and hope in the legitimate restoration of 
independence and freedom to the Ar- 
menian people. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members have permission to ex- 
tend their remarks on the subject of 
Armenian Independence Day at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF HOUSE SMALL 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that a subcom- 
mittee of the House Small Business 
Committee have permission to sit this 
afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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DISCHARGE PETITION ON 
MEDICARE 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today taken what I consider a step to 
insure the processes of democracy for the 
U.S. House of Representatives. I have 
filed a discharge petition to bring up for 
a vote the bill to provide hospital care 
for the aged through the social security 
system. 

This is a bigger question than whether 
or not the hospital care bill should be 
enacted. The question is whether or 
not the duly elected representatives of 
the people of the United States should 
have the right to vote on one of the dom- 
inant issues of our times. 

I waited for 2 years in the 87th Con- 
gress and 5 months during the current 
88th Congress for the matter to be 
brought to the floor. I do not feel that 
I can in good conscience wait any longer. 
If a majority of my colleagues join me 
in signing my discharge petition, the 
measure must come up for a vote so 
that the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives can record their votes. 

What I have done cannot help me 
politically. Having won in 1962 by a 
comfortable majority, it is no doubt 
wiser from a political point of view to 
content myself with shaking hands and 
doing favors for my constituents. I did 
not, however, run for Congress in order 
to do the politic thing. I ran because 
I passionately am committed to the con- 
cept of democracy, and I believe that 
I am strengthening democracy in Amer- 
ica by my action. 

I believe that advocates and opponents 
of the measure alike should be willing 
to sign the petition so that they can 
stand up and be counted on this bill. 


URGENT NEED FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL—CELLER COUNTERS POWELL 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
facing a crisis in Negro-white relations. 
The civil rights struggle is coming to a 
head—a tragic head. Birmingham and 
Oxford are symptomatic of the dangers 
we face unless we act and take control of 
the freedom movement, which is getting 
into the hands of extremists, 

Patience is finite. Negroes have 
waited long. Smoldering flames are 
shooting forth in parts of our fair land. 

Token relief and pseudomeasures of 
reform will not stem a rising tide of 
wrath among 20 million. The present 
rate of change is too slow. This free- 
dom movement is being led by a new type 
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of Negro. He is better educated, he now 
has more money and more political power 
than heretofore. He will use these assets 
to secure his rights. 

Negro emancipation has reached a 
point where every white citizen must 
search his conscience and ask, “What am 
I doing to bring justice to the Negro?” 
The answer is mainly in the negative. 

Our colleague, ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
with unbecoming language said “the 
white man is scared.” The white man 
is far from scared. He is however, be- 
coming aroused from his apathy and 
seeing some of the errors of his inaction. 
He is realizing that relief is not fast 
enough. 

We must immediately address our- 
selves to passing constructive legislation. 
Civil rights hearings are now pr 
before the Subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee. They started 
May 8. They will definitely terminate 
June 13. Those seeking to testify must 
do so before that date. Otherwise, their 
statements will only be received for in- 
sertion in the record. 

I shall brook no delays. T hope to pre- 
sent a committee bill directly after June 
13 because I believe that time is of the 
essence, 


PUBLIC LAW 78 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Speaker, de- 
feat of H.R. 5497 should by no means 
be a partisan matter. Members of both 
parties should think twice about rou- 
tinely approving the sixth extension of 
Public Law 78, which is a temporary 
statute that is apparently about as tem- 
porary as some of these temporary Gov- 
ernment buildings that blight the Wash- 
ington landscape. 

Regardless of party, Members should 
consider very carefully the extent to 
which the great State of California, 
which is the principal beneficiary of 
Public Law 78, actually is in need of this 
traffic in human beings. 

Consider for a moment, if you will, 
the manifest prosperity of the State of 
California. It surpasses my State of New 
York in retail trade. Almost twice as 
many new homes were built last year in 
California as in New York, and Cali- 
fornia led in all construction activity. 
California has more Federal employees 
than any other State—even more than 
there are here in the District of Colum- 
bia, the seat of the Government. 

California gets about one-fourth of 
the prime defense contracts, in dollar 
value, as well as 25 percent of the space 
program. It gets more than 40 percent 
of the Federal research and development 
funds. 

The value of farm production in Cali- 
fornia exceeds that of any other State. 
It is almost three-quarters of a billion 
dollars ahead of the great State of Iowa, 
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its nearest competitor in terms of value 
of annual farm output. And what sus- 
tains this enormous farm productivity, 
this tremendous and commendable pros- 
perity throughout the California econ- 
omy? Can it actually be the indentured 
foreign labor, as we are told? Must the 
State that in many, many ways is the 
most prosperous in the Nation depend 
upon imported workers? 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz testified be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture to the 
effect that 127,000 Mexican laborers had 
been imported into California under this 
statute last year, at a time when 395,000 
American citizens in that State were un- 
employed. Now, would it not increase 
California’s prosperity even further to 
let this law expire and give these jobs 
to Californians? Would it not increase 
the prosperity of all the other States that 
are using imported labor to let this law 
die, and increase the number of jobs 
for American workers, and cut the num- 
ber on the unemployment rolls and the 
relief rolls? Is this not a way to expand 
prosperity without spending a cent of tax 
funds? 

At this point in the Recor I include 
a copy of a letter I have received from 
the Reverend James L. Vizzard, S.J., di- 
rector of the Washington office of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference; 
and a copy of another letter received 
from Rev. Cameron P. Hall, executive 
director of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., to- 
gether with a copy of a resolution 
adopted in February of 1960 by the gen- 
eral board of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. re- 
garding the importation of agricultural 
workers from Mexico into these United 
States. These letters are in absolute op- 
position to the continuation of this 
Mexican farm labor program, and the 
views contained therein are representa- 
tive of many of the major religious 
groups in our country: 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1963. 

Hon. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. ROSENTHAL: You undoubtedly 
know that for many years the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference and many 
other national Catholic organizations have 
been urging that this Nation finally face up 
to the requirements of justice and decency 
in dealing with the urgent human needs of 
migratory farmworkers. 

One of the most important factors con- 
tributing to the persistent underemployment 
and poverty of our citizen workers has been 
the importation each year of hundreds of 
thousands of Mexican citizens brought here 
for seasonal farmwork under Public Law 78. 

There may have been periods—during 
wartime for instance—when braceros were 
needed to work our fields and pick our crops. 
But today when countless numbers of our 
own citizens find farm jobs few and far 
between, when the average migrant finds 
less than 130 days of work a year for a 
yearly income of less than $1,000, it seems 
incredible that we should continue to import 
masses of directly competing workers from 
Mexico. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, therefore, pleads most earnestly 
with you to vote against the proposed 2-year 
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extension. Your “No” vote on H.R. 5479, 
which is soon to come to the floor, will be a 
vote to remove one of the most intolerable 
injustices against the poorest of American 
citizens. 

I hope that we can count on you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rev. JAMES L. Vizzarp, S. J. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A., 

New York, N.Y. May 27, 1963. 

Hon. BENJAMIN S, ROSENTHAL, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, ROSENTHAL: I enclose a state- 
ment of the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches entitled, “Resolution 
Regarding the Future of the Mexican Agri- 
cultural Worker Importation Program (Pub- 
lic Law 78, 82d Cong.).” 

This resolution, adopted in February 1960, 
reflects the long experience of the National 
Council of Churches through its ministry to 
migrants, This led us to the conviction that 
the Mexican farmworker importation pro- 
gram, introduced as a wartime emergency 
measure and continued year after year long 
after the emergency had ceased, should be 
gradually eliminated during a specified 
phaseout period. 

Since that time the widespread introduc- 
tion of mechanization has resulted in an 
automatic phaseout process in which the 
number of braceros brought into the country 
has decreased each year. This fact, together 
with the widespread and increasing unem- 
ployment among both farm and other 
workers in this country, has reenforced the 
conviction that the importation program 
should not be again extended. 

I am sending this to you for your infor- 
mation on a matter of public interest before 
the Congress at this time. We believe you 
will be interested to know of the principles 
relating to this issue adopted by this body 
of men and women from our churches and 
the accompanying brief statement of reasons 
therefor. 

Sincerely yours, 
CAMERON P. HALL. 
RESOLUTION REGARDING THE FUTURE OF THE 

MEXICAN AGRICULTURAL WORKER IMPORTA- 

TION PROGRAM (PUBLIC Law 78, 82D CONG.) 

ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF THE NA- 

TIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 

CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

FEBRUARY 25, 1960 


Whereas Public Law 78 (82d Cong.) pro- 
viding for the importation of agricultural 
workers from the Republic of Mexico will 
expire on June 30, 1961, unless extended by 
Congress; and 

Whereas the present practice of our Gov- 
ernment in authorizing the importation of 
Mexican nationals for agricultural labor in 
the United States involves human and ethical 
issues of grave concern to the conscience of 
Christian people; namely, (a) the importa- 
tion program has injurious effects on the 
family and community life both of the Mexi- 
can nationals who are imported and of the 
domestic workers who, because of the pres- 
ence of Mexican nationals, are deprived of 
employment or find it necessary to migrate 
in search of employment; (b) importation 
tends to produce a labor surplus thereby de- 
pressing wages and labor standards for do- 
mestic agricultural workers; and even if the 
United States has failed to make the neces- 
sary adjustments to enable all farmers to 
secure an equitable share of the national in- 
come there is no moral justification for per- 
petuation of substandard wages for agricul- 
tural labor; and 

Whereas the general board of the National 
Council of Churches has, from time to time, 
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adopted policy positions which are relevant 
to this situation: + Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the general board of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America is opposed to 
the extension of Public Law 78 (82d Cong.) 
in its present form; but, to avoid hardships 
on employers and workers who have come to 
rely on this program, we approve the exten- 
sion of the farm labor importation program 
(Public Law 78) in amended form for a tem- 
porary period with a specific date of final 
termination with definite provisions for an- 
nual reductions in volume written into the 
act; 

Furthermore, even for this period of tran- 
sition, we recommend that amendments 
be adopted designed to bring about the fol- 
lowing improvements in the legislation: (a) 
Limitation of the program to temporary labor 
shortage situations and to unskilled, non- 
machine jobs; (b) assurance that diligent 
efforts have been made by both employers 
and the Bureau of Employment Security 
of the Department of Labor to recruit do- 
mestic labor at a wage adequate for health 
and welfare before any certification of need 
for Mexican nationals is made by the De- 
partment; (c) removal of the “certification 
of need“ procedures as fully as possible from 
undue local pressure by growers; (d) de- 
termination of prevailing wage rates for 
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bor at a level that will not depress wages 
which might be offered to domestic workers 
or prevent their seeking such employment; 
(e) inclusion in the law of specific provisions 
with respect to promulgation of rules and 
regulations by the Secretary of Labor which 
will insure observance of the intent of the 
law; and adequate provision for enforcement 
including authorization of sufficient inspec- 
tion and enforcement personnel, and appro- 
priate penalties for violations; (f) establish- 
ment of an appeal procedure available to 
growers or workers where findings of viola- 
tion are made; be it further 

Resolved, That in taking this position we 
recognize that certain other aspects of our 
national policy are intertwined with the op- 
eration of the Mexican importation program 
and that we recognize that a responsible 
policy which provides for early termination 
of that program must also come to grips with 
the following related issues: (a) The neces- 
sity of providing adequate enforcement of the 
immigration laws on the Mexican border to 
prevent resurgence of the vast influx of so- 
called wetbacks“ of a few years ago and 
strict interpretation of the provisions of the 
immigration laws so as to prevent circum- 
vention of the termination of the Mexican 
importation program; (b) the readiness of 
the U.S. Government to develop, with the 
Mexican Government, such programs of eco- 
nomic and technical aid as may be required 
at least to offset any injury the Mexican 


1 Pertinent national council statements: 
(a) “We believe that churches should sup- 
port measures intended to provide more 
effective utilization of domestic seasonal la- 
bor; the importation of foreign workers only 
when necessary to supplement the domestic 
labor supply, with adequate provision made 
for their welfare; the discouragement of the 
practices of importing foreign workers from 
economically depressed areas as a means of 
their rehabilitation, with emphasis instead 
on the encouragement of efforts such as the 
point 4 program”; (b) “a violation of the 
Christian concept of justice exists in the fact 
that wageworkers in agriculture are denied 


statement by the general board, June 4, 
1958.) 
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economy may suffer from the termination of 
the Mexican importation program; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the general board authorize 
representatives of the National Council of 
Churches to testify at hearings in respect to 
Public Law 78 (82d Cong.) along lines indi- 
cated above. 


TERM OF OFFICE OF JOINT CHIEFS 
OF STAFF 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the chairman of our Committee on 
Armed Services the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] introduced a bill— 
H.R. 6600—to fix the term of office at 4 
years for all the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As ranking minority member of the 
committee I am today introducing an 
identical measure. My purpose is to 
show the unanimity on our committee 
as to the importance of our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, responsible for our military 
plans and strategy, being able to express 
independent judgment on military mat- 
ters without having to be concerned over 
his reappointment. 

Existing law authorizes appointments 
up to a period of 4 years, except for the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps who 
must be appointed for 4 years. By fix- 
ing the term at 4 years we will have the 
benefit of the experience of each senior 
military member of his service that 
arises from continuity of service on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as the overall mili- 
tary planning body. We will also better 
insure against civilian dictation on mat- 
ters strictly military. With a fixed 4 
year term, with no right of reappoint- 
ment, a Secretary of Defense will be less 
able to force his will on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and they will be less reluctant 
to express themselves frankly when so 
requested by our Committee on Armed 
Services, as well as our other committees 
of the Congress. 

It must be borne in mind that under 
the Constitution the primary responsi- 
bility for the size, kind, and nature of 
national defense we shall have is vested 
in the Congress—not in the Secretary of 
Defense, not even in the President. It is 
accordingly of primary importance that 
the Congress be able to obtain from our 
chief military planners their frank and 
honest opinions without any coercion or 
fear of their military future from any 
Secretary of Defense. 

With a fixed 4-year term, it will no 
longer be possible for a Secretary of De- 
fense to place a “cloud” on a military of- 
ficer’s distinguished career by preventing 
his reappointment if the senior officer 
should not endorse the Secretary’s views. 

Of course, the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff can at any time be re- 
placed by the President. They serve at 
his pleasure. This is as it should be. 
He is Commander in Chief. Such drastic 
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action as replacement by the President 
woul | inevitably be subject to the closest 
scrutiny by the Congress and the people. 
The reasons for the replacement would 
more or less automatically be laid bare 
when the Senate has before it the ques- 
tion of confirmation of the new ap- 
pointee of the President. 

I believe this proposed amendment to 
our National Security Act will strength- 
en our Joint Chiefs of Staff system as an 
independent body of our best military 
minds on whose judgment we should rely 
if we are to maintain national defense 
superiority. Of course, no law will be 
satisfactory unless it is administered in 
accordance with the intent of Congress. 
Iam not at all sure the present Secretary 
of Defense cares what Congress intends. 
He and his civilian aids presume to 
know all the answers, military as well as 
economic. 


NEWTON N. MINOW 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is tradi- 
tional when public servants leave public 
office to include in the public record a 
statement regarding the achievements 
during their terms of office. It is with 
a mixture of regret and gratification that 
I am rising today in the well of the 
House to bid goodby and Godspeed to 
@ very eminent public servant who is 
leaving public office on June 1, Mr. New- 
ton N. Minow, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Mr. Minow assumed office on March 2, 
1961, and thus has served slightly more 
than 2 years in that important office. 
Upon assuming office, Mr. Minow gave a 
speech which catapulated him into the 
public limelight. In that speech he 
characterized television as a “vast waste- 
land.” 

Being an astute public servant Mr. 
Minow understood that a public problem 
cannot be solved until the public recog- 
nizes it as such. The “vast wasteland” 
speech succeeded in calling to the atten- 
tion of the American people a vast pub- 
lic problem which to a large extent is 
still with us. 

However, if a public problem is recog- 
nized as a problem by the public, we are 
one step closer to the solution of the 
problem, and I think Mr. Minow is owed 
a debt of gratitude by the American peo- 
ple for helping our democracy to identify 
an important public problem. 

Many persons have labeled Mr. Minow 
a controversial person. No doubt he has 
created controversy or as I rather would 
describe it—he has brought about a di- 
alog which still continues on how 
broadcasters are to perform in the pub- 
lic interest as required by the Communi- 
cations Act. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I and 
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other members of our committee have 
had ample opportunity to observe Mr. 
Minow in action. Far from being given 
to controversy we have found Mr. Minow 
most cooperative in working for solu- 
tions of difficult and complex issues in 
the field of communications. Mr, Minow 
has helped to make the task of our com- 
mittee of legislating in the field a great 
deal easier than it would have been with- 
out his cooperative attitude. 

Mr. Minow’s achievements as Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission have been acknowledged 
widely by the daily press, and it is my 
privilege of including as a part of my 
remarks two examples of such acknowl- 
edgements. 

On behalf of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, I would like to wish Mr. Minow 
Godspeed and success in his future en- 
deavors. I, personally, regret that for 
reasons of his own he was unable to 
continue in public office. I am sure he 
will be missed. However, in saying 
goodby to Mr. Minow I want to welcome 
his successor, Mr. E. William Henry, and 
I want to express a hope that he will 
carry on the good work performed by 
Mr. Minow during his tenure in office. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 
16, 1963] 
Mr. Minow’s RATING 


The story is told that after he had sworn 
in Newton Minow, President Kennedy said 
in an earnest aside, “Newt, we expect you 
to do something about getting better tele- 
vision shows.” The record discloses that 
Mr. Minow has done just about everything 
the laws allow to encourage a change of 
scenery on the screen that he called “a vast 
wasteland.” In his 2 years as chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
Mr. Minow has made the quality of broad- 
casting a national issue. This will surely 
guarantee him a high rating for service on 
a scale more exacting than that employed by 
Trendex. 

A gifted controversialist, Mr. Minow 
showed a zest for combat and a skill with 
phrases that forced broadcasters to recon- 
sider their responsibilities to the public. 
The laws do not permit the FCC to act as a 
censor, but they do not prevent the chair- 
man from speaking his mind. Mr. Minow 
left no doubts about his views on the dreary 
programs and caterwauling commercials that 
constitute so much of TVs “Bland Old 
Opera.” 

How much effect did his campaign have 
on broadcasting? Opinions differ. Defensive 
industry spokesmen insist that the increase 
in public service programs antedated Mr. 
Minow's arrival in Washington, and they note 
wryly that TV’s most popular show is now 
“The Beverly Hillbillies.” Yet there is no 
doubt that Mr. Minow’s hectoring prodded 
an industry too often bemused by size of 
audience and magniture of profit; if there 
was an existing tendency to improve TV, the 
chairman’s repeated salvos accelerated the 
pace. ; 

In concrete terms, Mr. Minor did succeed 
in freeing channel 13 in New York for edu- 
cational purposes, and the station may yet 
become the flagship of a national educational 
network. His advocacy before Congress 
helped win passage for bills creating the 
Telstar Corp., providing Federal help for edu- 
cational stations, and requiring set manu- 
facturers to build all-channel receivers 
beginning on June 1, 1864. Under his chair- 
manship, the FCC authorized tests of pay 
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TV, tightened up reviewing procedures for 
license renewals, and for the first time moved 
effectively into regulation of interstate tele- 
phone rates—the new $1 long-distance rate 
is a product of his efforts. 

This record sets an exacting standard for 
the new FCC chairman, E. William Henry, a 
young Commissioner who also appears to 
believe in energetic leadership. The idol of 
majority approval,” Mr. Henry said recently, 
“must not be worshiped by the networks 
to the complete exclusion of the public’s 
need for variety and the creative artist's 
need for an outlet for his talents.” Under 
Chairman Henry, and fortified by the anti- 
trust background of Lee Loevinger, who has 
left the Justice Department to fill the va- 
cancy on the FCC, the Commission should 
be faithful to its ultimate sponsor—the 
American public. 


[From the Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette, 
May 16, 1963] 

Minow TAKES THE Last STAGE From 
TOMBSTONE 


It may be truly said of anyone having any- 
thing to do with the production of an en- 
cyclopedia that his work is never done. To 
Newton Minow, however, his new connection 
with the Britannica may take on some of the 
aspects of a rest cure when he looks back 
upon his tour as FCC Chairman, a labor 
which, seriously entered into, is roughly com- 
parable to that of Sisyphus, with some over- 
tones of Hercules in Augean stables. 

Mr. Minow came to the Commission more 
than 2 years ago with his widely quoted de- 
scription of commercial TV broadcasting as a 
“vast wasteland.” Is the wasteland today 
any less vast for his brief passage? The 
safest sort of nonanswer would be to specu- 
late upon what things would be like if Mr. 
Minow had never made the scene, or had 
brought to his task the attitude of a time- 
server rather than that of goad and gadfly. 

Our own summary judgment is that net- 
work informational programs are the best 
ever, a development for which the retiring 
FCC Chairman can claim some indirect 
credit. 

For the rest of it, though, the programing 
panorama. is as evocative of “Death Valley 
Days” as ever, with perhaps even more 
weathered jawbones in view. Indeed, one of 
Mr. Minow’s troubles was that he was never 
sure from day to day that the next skull he 
picked up wouldn’t be his own. The broad- 
casters didn’t “get” Newton Minow; he had 
the full support of the Kennedy administra- 
tion all the way, and the choice of a succes- 
sor, the young Memphis lawyer, E. William 
Henry, is proof enough that the administra- 
tion hasn't given up on its determination to 
do something about radio and TV broadcast- 
ing. But what the broadcasting industry can 
do, by exerting unremitting pressure, is to 
make it that much easier for a man to decide 
to leave public service for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica at four or five times his present 
rate of pay. 

The big question Mr. Minow will leave 
behind him is not whether he personnally 
did enough to raise the broacasting indus- 
try’s cultural and ethical standards. He 
certainly did all he could. The question, 
rather, is whether much of anything can 
be done about raising the broadcasting in- 
dustry's standards, given the existing system 
under which so-called entertainment pro- 
grams are conceived and spanked into life, 
if only as a necessary prelude to infanticide. 

Commerce Committee Chairman OREN 
Harris, of Arkansas, has done valuable work 
in exposing some of the more obvious TV 
and radio rating services. But once these 
flaws have been exposed, where do we go 
from there? If the rating services did not 
exist, the industry would be forced to invent 
them again, for where else would the net- 
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works and agencies turn to avoid the neces- 
sity of making their own decisions as to 
quality and taste or to blame the rest of us 
for their own lack of taste and judgment? 
Newton Minow will leave the TV scene 
at the hight of the age of the “spin-off,” a 
form of parthenogenesis by which one Bev- 
erly Hillbillies” this season becomes two such 
series the next and perhaps three or four the 
season after that, until, finally, our stom- 
ach—if not our brains—can stand no more. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas for bringing to the attention of this 
House the departure of Newton N. Min- 
ow as Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. There is no 
Member of this Congress who knows 
more about Federal communication 
problems than the gentleman who just 
spoke in the well of the House. 

I join with him in this tribute to Mr. 
Minow as he leaves the FCC and goes 
back to private life. Heading almost any 
agency of this vast Federal Government 
is a difficult task but it is infinitely more 
difficult when that agency touches the 
pulse and feelings of so many people 
across our land. Newton Minow met 
the challenge and he met it with cour- 
age and determination. He stirred to 
the depths the great broadcasting in- 
dustry; and it is my judgment that this 
fantastic communication medium is the 
better for Chairman Minow’s words and 
deeds. He, indeed, has been a good and 
a great public servant and President 
Kennedy can take pride in his appoint- 
ment and the service he rendered. I 
give my own congratulations to him and 
I add my sincere wish that the future 
will be as exciting as the past and that 
his gracious wife, Jo, and his lovely chil- 
dren and Newton Minow will have 
many, many years of happiness, health, 
and prosperity as they leave the official 
Washington scene. 


THE LATE ORVIL E. DRYFOOS 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death of Orvil E. Dryfoos, I have lost a 
friend whom I have known since our stu- 
dent days at Dartmouth College. I have 
always been aware of his purposefulness 
and of his devotion to the causes which 
he thought worthwhile. 

In particular, as an alumnus of Dart- 
mouth College, I take this opportunity 
to pay tribute to his long and devoted 
service to that historic institution. 

James Reston, the distinguished col- 
umnist of the New York Times who gave 
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the eulogy at Orvil Dryfoos’ funeral, has 
eloquently summed up the character and 
achievements of our friend, and I insert 
Mr. Reston’s eulogy herewith as a per- 
manent tribute to Orvil E. Dryfoos: 


A EULOGY FOR ORVIL DRYFOOS 


The death of Orvil Dryfoos was blamed 
on heart failure, but that, obviously, could 
not have been the reason. Orv Dryfoos’ 
heart never failed him or anybody else. Ask 
the reporters on the Times. It was steady 
as the stars. Ask anybody in this company 
of friends, It was faithful and kind. Ask 
his beloved wife and family. No matter 
what the doctors say, they cannot blame his 
heart. 

In the spiritual sense, his heart was not a 
failure but his greatest success. He had 
room in it for every joy and everybody else's 
joy. This was the thing that set him apart— 
this warmness and purity of spirit, this con- 
siderateness of his mother, whom he tele- 
phoned every day; of his wife and children, 
of his colleagues and competitors. And this 
uncorrupted heart, broken or no, is what is 
likely to be remembered of him in this great 
city and at Dartmouth, his other home. 


FRIENDS, NOT SPEECHES 


The obit writers had a hard weekend with 
Orv because they kept hunting for him in 
the files and of course he wasn’t there. He 
didn’t make speeches, he made friends. The 
last time I saw him, he was breathing hard 
but still worrying about everybody else’s 
worries and insisting that everybody get a 
good rest after the long strike. 

Most of the time, it is the heart that 
governs understanding, and understanding 
was his special quality. He not only under- 
stood human frailty and almost preferred 
it. He understood the sensitive pride and 
combative instincts of reporters and editors, 
which is not easy. He even understood the 
anxieties of the printers during the time 
of our troubles. 

Throughout the whole ghastly period, when 
he wore his life away, he was again worrying 
about other people, this time about those 
who were on the street with no work and 
those who were in the office with too much 
work. He was running the office by day and 
often negotiating far into the night. Even 
when his heart began to rebel and the doc- 
tors put him on digitalis to regulate it, no- 
body knew what was going on but his family. 


AND NEVER CAME BACK 


When the strike was over he finally slipped 
away to the hospital and never came back. 

This quality of concern for others is vital 
to the tradition of the Times. A newspaper 
is a very special kind of partnership. The 
main ingredients are not newsprint ink and 
advertising, but the more volatile human 
ingredients of blood, brains, pride, and cour- 
age. This is why understanding is so im- 
portant at the top, and why Adolph Ochs, 
Arthur Sulzberger and Orvil Dryfoos, having 
understanding, were so good at it. For they 
saw a newspaper, as Edmund Burke saw a 
nation, not only as a partnership of the 
living, but as a partnership “between those 
who are living, those who are dead, and 
those who are to be born.” 

There should be some consolation for us 
all, believer and unbeliever alike, in this 
thought. Orvil Dryfoos had this special sense 
of trusteeship to a marked degree. He 
thought of himself, as his father-in-law did 
before him, as one of a team working for an 
ideal larger than himself, of carrying on for 
a time something he devoutly believed to 
be important. And he not only carried it 
higher up the hill, but expanded its influence 
across the continent and planted a new edi- 
tion of the Times beyond the Rockies. Thus, 
he achieved his ideal much more than most 
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men are able to do, and remains a part of 
an institution that will go on as long as 
men are faithful to its ideals. 


THEY MUST CARRY ON 


I never thought much of the family joke 
that Arthur Sulzberger and Orvil Dryfoos 
“married the New York Times.” The women 
they married were so much better than any 
newspaper. Besides, it was the women who 
married them, and what is important now, 
bore them the children who must carry on. 

Their fathers have given them a good lead. 
It is summed up for me in a quote from 
Robert Burns. He said “whatever mitigates 
the woes or increases the happiness of 
others—this is my criterion of goodness. 
And whatever injures society at large, or any 
individual in it—this is my measure of 
iniquity.” 

Orvil Dryfoos lived by this noble ideal, 
but knew that ideals, and traditions, are not 
self-enforcing. Sombody must decide, in the 
newspaper business. In no other institution 
are so many choices offered every day of the 
year. In no other craft are there so many 
men with so many diverse ideas on so many 
subjects, about which so much can be said. 
But the tyranny of the deadline is always 
present, and while most of these decisions 
are made on the desk, the big ones have to 
he made at the top. 


MAN OF BIG DECISIONS 


Here, Orvil Dryfoos was equal to his duty. 
I will always remember him in the city room 
on election night of 1960 when he was the 
first to sense that we had gone out on a 
limb for Kennedy too early and insisted that 
‘we reconsider. And again, in 1961, when 
we were on the point of reporting a prema- 
ture invasion of Cuba, his courteous ques- 
tions and wise judgment held us back. 

He had his weaknesses, like all of us, but 
usually they sprang from the more amiable 
qualities of the human spirit. To hurt a col- 
league was an agony for him, and in this 
Savage generation, when men decide, other 
men often get hurt. But he could make up 
his mind. He suffered, but he acted. 

Perhaps the simplest thing to say about 
him—and I believe I speak for my colleagues 
in this—is that the more we knew him, the 
more we respected him. He was a gentleman. 
He was faithful to a noble tradition, to the 
family from which he came, and to the great 
family he joined and loved. 

Martin Buber once said “if we could hang 
all our sorrows on pegs, and were allowed to 
choose those we liked best, everyone of us 
would take back his own, for all the rest 
would seem more difficult to bear.” 

Let us, then, honor Orvil Dryfoos with 
remembrance rather than with tears. For 
his children will never be able to cry as 
much as he has made them laugh. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HAYS. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, I do so to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. Yesterday the gen- 
tleman in a 1-minute speech made an 
attack on the President which I felt was 
unwarranted as a matter of opinion. I 
got up and said so. Then later the gen- 
tleman took his remarks out of the REC- 
orD; at least, they did not appear. Is 
the gentleman going to leave in the Rec- 
orp the remarks he is going to make 
today? 
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Mr. ALGER. The gentleman assures 
the gentleman from Ohio that the re- 
marks will be in the Recorp. I forgot 
them. I left them out because I wanted 
to use the summary of the Senate Pre- 
paredness Committee, which was in my 
office and since the gentleman has 
brought it up, I will include in the body 
of the Rrecorp today. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks which I failed to put in 
the Recorp yesterday, which I forgot, 
not my secretary, appear in the body of 
the Recorp today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The remarks referred to are as fol- 
lows: 

PRESIDENT WITHHOLDS INFORMATION PUTTING 
U.S. SECURITY IN DANGER 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Soviet 
military buildup in Cuba poses a serious 
threat to the security of the United 
States. In withholding information from 
the people, the President is not fully pro- 
tecting the United States from this mili- 
tary threat, and is misleading the trust- 
ing American people. 

We now have the authority of a bi- 
partisan committee of the U.S. Senate 
which reports new military moves in 
Cuba by the Soviet Union and charges 
that no apparent effort to get the Russian 
troops out of Cuba or the instigation of 
any move on the part of the United 
States for practical inspection to insure 
against new missile bases in Cuba. 

Here is the summary of the findings 
of the bipartisan committee—Committee 
on Armed Services of the U.S. Senate— 
on the Cuban military buildup: 

SUMMARY OF THREAT ARISING FROM SOVIET 
PRESENCE IN CUBA 

Our summary of the threat and poten- 
tial threat which the Soviet presence in 
Cuba presents to the Americas is as follows: 

1, Cuba is an advanced Soviet base for 
subversive, revolutionary, and agitational ac- 
tivities in the Western Hemisphere and af- 
fords the opportunity to export agents, funds, 
arms, ammunition, and propaganda through- 
out Latin America. 

2. Assuming without deciding that all stra- 
tegic weapons have been withdrawn, there 
is the ever-present possibility of the stealthy 
reintroduction of strategic missiles and other 
offensive weapons, using the Soviet forces 
still in Cuba as camouflage and security for 
the activity. 

3. Cuba serves as an advance intelligence 
base for the U.S.S.R. 

4. The potential exists to establish elec- 
tronic warfare capabilities based on Cuba. 

5. The vital Panama Canal could be the 
target for sneak raids originating from Cuba. 

6. Potentially, Cuba is a base from which 
the Soviets could interdict our vital air and 
sea lanes. It can now be used for the air, 
sea, and electronic surveillance of our mili- 
tary activities in the southeast United States 
and the Caribbean. 

7. Cuba’s airfields could serve as recovery 
airbases for planes launched against the 
United States from the Soviet Union. 

8. Advanced Soviet submarine bases could 
be established in Cuban ports with very 
little effort. 

9. The continued presence of the Soviets 
in Cuba could require a further reorienta- 
tion of the U.S. air defenses. 

10. Cuba provides a base for the training 
of agents from other Latin American coun- 
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tional, and sabotage techniques. 

11, The very presence of the Soviets in 
Cuba affects adversely our Nation’s image 
and prestige. Our friends abroad will un- 
derstandably doubt our ability to meet and 
defeat the forces of communism thousands 
of miles across the ocean if we prove unable 
to cope with the Communist threat at our 
very doorstep. 

A consideration of all these matters serves 
to emphasize the gravity of the threat to 
our national security which Cuba now 
represents. 


Mr. Speaker, these are serious charges 
and I do not see how the President can 
ignore the military danger to our Na- 
tion. I cannot understand a Commander 
in Chief who, in withholding informa- 
tion from the people misleads them into 
a sense of false security. President Ken- 
nedy is assuming for himself a grave and 
dangerous responsibility in such actions. 
As the Soviet net tightens in this hemi- 
sphere and the military threat to our 
own land becomes greater, he alone must 
be held responsible. 

It will not be enough for the President 
to say later that he misjudged the Soviet 
intention. His remorse after the Soviet 
military might is loosed upon the United 
States will hardly be sufficient to atone 
for a war which can be prevented if he 
takes immediate and forceful action now. 

Mr. President, I call upon you to trust 
the American people with the facts. 
They are your strength, not the timid 
advisers who, in their eagerness to ac- 
commodate the Soviet Union, weaken 
the strength and security of the United 
States. As a Member of Congress of the 
United States and in the name of the 
people of the Fifth District of Texas who 
have given me the responsibility of being 
their voice in Congress, I call upon you 
to stop this suicidal course of accommo- 
dation of the enemy and take all neces- 
sary steps now to end the military threat 
to the United States by reimposing at 
once the Monroe Doctrine, halting all 
shipments of strategic material to Cuba, 
and setting a time and date for the com- 
plete removal of all Russian troops and 
missiles from Cuba. 

Mr. President, the sacred oath you took 
to defend the United States against all 
its enemies, precludes the present course 
you are following which seems to express 
more concern for the accommodation of 
the Soviet Union than in the protection 
of our own land. 

For a report on the findings of the sub- 
committee of the other body as to the 
military threat from Cuba, I refer you 
to the following column by David Law- 
rence in the Washington Evening Star 
of May 20: 

Cups HELD MAJOR THREAT TO UNITED STATES— 
SENATE GROUP’S REPORT EXPLORES DANGER 
OF RED ATTACK FROM ISLAND 

(By David Lawrence) 

The greatest danger to the security of the 
United States today is in Cuba. There is 
enough Soviet military strength remaining 
on the island to launch an attack on this 
country. 

Yet the American people are being led to 
believe that Soviet military strength in Cuba 
is negligible and that an attack is as un- 
thinkable as the missile buildup last year 
was supposed to be. 
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This was the reasoning used by Govern- 
ment agencies here in the autumn of 1962 
to minimize the meaning of the Soviet troop 
movement and of the preliminary steps for 
the setting up of missile bases. 

The most important official document on 
the Cuban situation has received only pass- 
ing attention in the last 11 days from the 
American people. No announcement has 
been made of what the Kennedy administra- 
tion intends to do about the facts that have 
just been disclosed, There are no signs that 
the Soviet Government is being prodded to 
get its troops, technicians, and military 
equipment out of Cuba, or that any demand 
is being made to permit on-the-spot inspec- 
tion in order to find out whether any mis- 
siles are still concealed inside the island. 

The latest word to the American people 
about the gravity of the Cuban situation 
comes not from Republican critics trying to 
make a political issue but from a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Services 
of the U.S. Senate headed by a Democratic 
chairman, Senator JOHN STENNIS, Of Missis- 
All seven members—four Democrats 

blicans—signed the unani- 
mous report. It tells the unvarnished truth 
about what has happened and points out a 
lesson for the future. Here are some extracts 
from the report, dated May 9, which was writ- 
ten after hearing for many weeks secret 
testimony given by the intelligence agencies 
of the Government, civilian and military: 

“While a reasonably competent job was 
done in acquiring and collecting intelligence 
information and data, in retrospect it ap- 
pears that several substantial errors were 
made by the intelligence agencies in the 
evaluation of the information and data 
which was accumulated. 

“Even though the intelligence community 
believes that all (strategic missiles) have 
been withdrawn, it is of the greatest urgency 
to determine whether or not strategic mis- 
siles are now concealed in Cuba, The criti- 
cality of this is illustrated by the fact that, 
assuming maximum readiness at pre- 
with all equipment pre- 
located, the Soviet mobile medium-range— 
1,100 miles—missiles could be made opera- 
tional in a matter of hours. 

“Some other sources—primarily refugee 
and exile groups—estimate that as many as 
40,000 Soviets are now in Cuba. Bearing in 
mind the lack of hard evidence on the ques- 
tion and the substantial underestimation 
of last fall, we conclude that no one in official 
U.S. circles can tell with any real degree of 
confidence, how many Russians are now in 
Cuba and we are of the opinion that the 
official 17,500 estimate is perhaps a minimum 
figure. 

“The evidence is overwhelming that Castro 
is supporting, spurring, aiding, and abetting 
Communist revolutionary and subversive 
movements throughout the Western Hemi- 
Sphere and that such activities present a 
grave and ominous threat to the peace and 
security of the Americas. 

“It is agreed that ironclad assurance of 
the complete absence of Soviet strategic 
missiles in Cuba can come only as a result 
of thorough, penetrating, onsite inspection 
by reliable observers. 

“The importance of making every effort to 
ascertain the truth with respect to this mat- 
ter cannot be overemphasized. The crit- 
icality of it can best be illustrated by the 
fact that the testimony established that, 
upon the assumption that all missiles and 
associated equipment and the necessary per- 
sonnel were readily available near prese- 
lected sites in a state of complete readiness, 
mobile medium-range missiles could be made 
operational in a matter of hours. Thus, if 
these missiles and their associated. equipment 
remain in Cuba, the danger is clear and 
obvious, 
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“Assuming without deciding that all stra- 
tegic weapons have been withdrawn, there 
is the ever-present possibility of the stealthy 
reintroduction of strategic missiles and other 
offensive weapons, using the Soviet forces 
still in Cuba as camouflage and security for 
the activity. 

“Potentially, Cuba is a base from which 
the Soviets could interdict our vital air and 
sea lanes. It can now be used for the air, 
sea, and electronic surveillance of our mili- 
tary activities in the Southeast United States 
and the Caribbean. 

“Cuba's airfields could serve as recovery 
air bases for planes launched against the 
United States from the Soviet Union.” 

This means that the range of certain So- 
viet military planes has been increased sub- 
stantially. They need fly only one way in 
a surprise attack, drop bombs on the United 
States and land in Cuba. 

Yet in the last few weeks nothing has been 
done to insist upon onsite inspection in 
Cuba by the United Nations or by any other 
agency. The Kennedy administration has 
retreated on this point, and only an informed 
public opinion in the United States and 
throughout the world can bring about an ad- 
vance—to verify what has actually happened. 


Mr. ALGER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
new my request to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. I would like to an- 
nounce to the membership that when 
the special orders are in order I have a 
60-minute special order. I invite all 
those present and anyone else interested 
to be present here, as I intend to discuss 
capitalism, U.S. sovereignty, and the re- 
publican form of government, and at the 
same time answer to the best of my abil- 
ity the attacks levied recently on the 
floor of this House against the Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action. I invite 
my colleagues to be present. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the President sent up to the Con- 
gress, Reorganization Plan 1 of 1963 
which would transfer certain house- 
keeping functions with respect to the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park from the Department of the Inte- 
rior to the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

I have introduced today two meas- 
ures—one a joint resolution to acceler- 
ate the effective date of that plan pro- 
viding that it would take effect 10 days 
after the adoption of the joint resolution 
and, second, a bill which incorporates 
the provisions of the plan. 

This morning I appeared before the 
Committee on Rules in opposition to the 
extension of the Reorganization Act for 
2 years which has been reported favor- 
ably by the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, and I intend in the 
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special order that has been granted to 
me for today to discuss the propriety of 
the Congress taking action at this time 
to extend the Reorganization Act. 


THE LATE ORVIL E. DRYFOOS, 
PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER OF 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise with sadness in my heart over the 
death of a friend and colleague early 
Saturday morning, Orvil E. Dryfoos, 
president and publisher of the New York 
Times. 

Those of us on the Herald Tribune, 
who had the privilege of working with 
him, knew him as a man of humility, a 
man who had a deep concern for people, 
and a man whose warmth of heart was 
evident for all to see. 

Orvil Dryfoos served in the great tra- 
dition of the New York Times, in the 
tradition of Adolph Ochs. He worked 
in close association with Arthur Sulz- 
berger. He recognized the vital impor- 
tance of the news and the importance 
of fair and full coverage. He extended 
the coverage of the New York Times 
and of its European edition. He started 
publication of its western edition. Above 
all, he recognized that the foundation 
stone of our democracy rests on an en- 
lightened and fully informed public 
opinion. 

I would like to offer my condolences 
to his family and to the members of the 
New York Times. In the extension of 
my remarks I include the eloquent, sim- 
ple, and moving eulogy of James Reston, 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
New York Times which was delivered 
yesterday morning at the funeral sery- 
= of Orvil Dryfoos at Temple Emanu- 


[From the New York (N. T.) Times, May 28, 
1963] 


TEXT OF EULOGY oF Onvn. E. Dryroos 
DELIVERED BY JAMES RESTON 
REMARKS ON A FRIEND 


The death of Orvil Dryfoos was blamed on 
heart failure, but that obviously could not 
have been the reason. Orv Dryfoos’ heart 
never failed him or anybody else—ask the 
reporters on the Times. It was steady as the 
stars—ask anybody in this company of 
friends, It was faithful as the tides—ask his 
beloved wife and family. No matter what 
the doctors say, they cannot blame his heart. 

In the spiritual sense, his heart was not 
a failure, but his greatest success. He had 
room in it for every joy and everybody else's 
joy. This was the thing that set him apart— 
this warmness and purity of spirit, this con- 
siderateness, of his mother, whom he tele- 
phoned every day, of his wife and children, 
of his colleagues and competitors. And this 
uncorrupted heart, broken or no, is what 
is likely to be remembered of him in this 
great city and at Dartmouth, his other home. 

The obit writers had a hard weekend with 
Orv because they kept hunting for him in 
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the files and, of course, he wasn’t there. He 
didn’t make speeches, he made friends. The 
last time I saw him, he was breathing hard 
but still worrying about everybody else’s 
worries and insisting that everybody get a 
good rest after the long strike. 

Most of the time, it is the heart that gov- 
erns understanding, and understanding was 
his special quality. He not only understood 
human frailty but almost preferred it. He 
understood the sensitive pride and combative 
instincts of reporters and editors, which is 
not easy. He even understood the anxieties 
of the printers during the time of our 
troubles. 

NEWSPAPER A PARTNERSHIP 


Throughout that whole ghastly period, 
when he wore his life away, he was again 
worrying about other people, this time about 
those who were on the street with no work, 
and those who were in the office with too 
much work. He was running the office by 
day and often negotiating far into the night. 
Even when his heart began to rebel and the 
doctors put him on digitalis to regulate it, 
nobody knew what was going on but his 
family. When the strike was over, he finally 
slipped away to the hospital and never came 
back. 


This quality of concern for others is vital 
to the tradition of the Times. A “newspaper 
is a very special kind of partnership. The 
main ingredients are not newsprint, ink, and 
advertising, but the more volatile human 
ingredients of blood, brains, pride, and 
courage.” 

This is why understanding is so impor- 
tant at the top, and why Adolph Ochs, Ar- 
thur Sulzberger, and Orvil Dryfoos, having 
understanding, were so good at it. For they 
saw a newspaper, as Edmund Burke saw a 
nation, not only as a partnership of the 
living, but as a partnership “between those 
who are living, those who are dead, and those 
who are to be born.” 

There should be some consolation for us 
all, believer and unbeliever alike, in this 
thought. Orvil Dryfoos had this special sense 
of trusteeship to a marked degree. He 
thought of himself, as his father-in-law did 
before him, as one of a team working for 
an ideal larger than himself, of carrying on 
for a time something he devoutedly believed 
to be important. And he not only carried 
it higher up the hill, but expanded its in- 
fluence across the continent and planted a 
new edition of the Times beyond the 
Rockies. Thus he achieved his ideal much 
More than most men are able to do, and 
remains a part of an institution that will 
go on as long as men are faithful to its 
ideals. 

I never thought much of the family joke 
that Arthur Sulzberger and Orvil Dryfoos 
“married the New York Times.” The women 
they married were so much better than any 
newspaper. Besides, it was the women who 
married them, and what is important now, 
bore them the children who must carry on. 

Their fathers have given them a good lead. 
It is summed up for them—and I ask the 
children to remember it—in a quote from 
Robert Burns. He said: Whatever mitigates 
the woes or increases the happiness of oth- 
ers—this is my criterion of goodness. And 
whatever injures society at large, or any in- 
dividual in it—this is my measure of in- 
iquity.” 

PERCEPTIVE JUDGMENT 

Orvil Dryfoos lived by this noble ideal, 
but knew that ideals and traditions are not 
self-enforcing. Somebody must decide in 
the newspaper business. In no other institu- 
tion are so many choices offered every day 
of the year. In no other craft are there so 
many men with so many diverse ideas on 
sọ many subjects, about which so much can 
be said. But the tyranny of the deadline 
is always present, and while most of these 
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decisions are made on the desk, the big ones 
have to be made at the top. 

Here Orvil Dryfoos was equal to his duty. 
I will always remember him in the city room 
on election night of 1960 when he was first 
to sense that we had gone out on a limb for 
Kennedy too early and insisted that we re- 
consider. And again in 1961 when we were 
on the point of reporting a premature in- 
vasion of Cuba his courteous questions and 
wise judgment held us back. 

He had his weaknesses, like all of us, but 
usually they sprang from the more amiable 
qualities of the human spirit. To hurt a col- 
league was an agony for him, and in this 
Savage generation, when men decide, other 
men often get hurt. But he could make up 
his mind. He suffered, but he acted. 

Perhaps the simplest thing to say about 
him—and I believe I speak for my colleagues 
in this—is that the more we knew him, the 
more we respected him. He was a gentle- 
man. He was faithful to a noble tradition, 
to the family from which he came, and to 
the great family he joined and loved. 

Martin Buber once said: “If we could hang 
all our sorrows on pegs, and were allowed to 
choose those we liked best, every one of us 
would take back his own, for all the rest 
would seem more difficult to bear.” 

Let us then honor Orvil Dryfoos with re- 
membrance rather than with tears. For his 
children will never be able to cry as much 
as he has made them laugh. 

From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 
May 26, 1963] 


LEADER OF JOURNALISM PASSES 


The newspaper community of New York 
City—indeed, of the whole Nation—will 
mourn the death of Orvil Dryfoos, president 
and publisher of the New York Times. He 
had brought youth and vigor to the man- 
agement of a great institution, as well as 
the finest traits of fairness, generosity and 
devotion to the goals of a free press. 

The responsibilities he assumed when he 
took over the direction of the Times 6 years 
ago were onerous, and he bore them man- 
fully. His qualities of mind and spirit were 
equal to the challenge, and gave every 
promise of even broader leadership, not only 
for his own newspaper but for American 
journalism in general. 

The Herald Tribune extends its deep sym- 
pathy to its neighbor, the Times, and espe- 
cially to the family of Mr. Dryfoos, on their 
loss, It is one which we share, for it breaks 
professional and personal associations that 
were cherished, and deprives the press of a 
figure in whom every newspaperman could 
take pride. 

[From the New York (N..) Post, May 27, 
1963] 
Orvis E. Drrroos 
(By Dorothy Schiff) 

Orvil Dryfoos, the publisher of the New 
York Times, was the most unselfish, friend- 
liest, least pretentious of all who met so 
endlessly last winter during the newspaper 
strike. 

Sensitive to the feelings of others, he was 
quick to praise and slow to criticize. He 
Temained good-humored and optimistic no 
matter how trying and exhausting the cir- 
cumstances. Himself without guile, he al- 
ways looked for the best in the rest of us and 
tried to make peace when there was no peace. 

He was the nicest person I knew and I 
share the grief of his family and friends at 
his premature passing. 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, May 26, 
63] 
A QUIET LEADER 

The sorrow that today grips acutely every 

single member of the New York Times or- 
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ganization and has spread itself throughout 
the world of journalism and beyond is no 
mere formal tribute to the president and 
publisher of this newspaper. 

It expresses the personal shock and grief 
of the men and women who worked with 
Orvil Dryfoos, who admired him, and who 
loved him for his kindness, his modesty, his 
integrity and—that most intangible and val- 
uable gift of all—his quality of quiet leader- 
ship. 

In his more than two decades of intimate 
association with the Times, Orvil E. Dryfoos 
had achieved his extraordinary stature 
through sheer strength of character, through 
soundness of judgment, through an innate 
gentleness and pervasive feeling for his fel- 
low man, and through an unfaltering sense 
of responsibility which conveyed itself to his 
associates with vigor but without trace of 
pomp or ostentation. Orvil Dryfoos em- 
bodied the highest principles of his profes- 
sion; and time and again he proved his read- 
iness to carry out those principles no matter 
what the cost. 

When his colleagues talk about him in the 
corridors of the Times today, and in fact 
wherever newspapermen gather, one will 
hear him spoken of as “a fine guy,” a 
“thoughtful person,” and “understanding 
boss.” He was all of that but far more than 
that: a warm and friendy personality, with 
a most engaging sense of humor; but be- 
neath his genial exterior there was a sensitive 
understanding of human nature, coupled 
with the priceless ability to evoke the deepest 
kind of loyalty from his associates. 

It seems incredible that he is taken from 
us at the age of 50. He had everything to 
live for; and we at the Times looked forward 
to many years of his effective leadership— 
just how effective few people outside the 
Times could possibly have realized, We shall 
miss Orvil Dryfoos personally; we shall miss 
him professionally. To his family, his asso- 
ciates of the Times can only say that he was 
one of us, too. We loved him, we admired 
him, and we will treasure his memory. 


WHAT IS THE ADMINISTRATION 
DOING IN CIVIL RIGHTS? 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, just a 
moment ago our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, stated that the problem of 
race relations are assuming critical pro- 
portions in the United States of America. 
He said that an accusing finger is being 
pointed at the Congress for lack of ac- 
tion on legislation. He quite properly re- 
minded the House that since May 8 hear- 
ings on civil rights have been held by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
and that Members who wish to be heard 
better appear within the next few days. 
He said that a bill would be reported out 
promptly. Yet, today, not a single 
spokesman of the administration has 
yet appeared before the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to testify. In fact, 
the Attorney General has twice ad- 
journed scheduled appearances. And 
this is the number one matter today be- 
fore the country. The administration 
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was late in coming up with a message 
and a bill. It was pretty thin when it 
did come up, but even then one would 
think there would be some interest in 
supporting it. 

The other day the President said in 
a press conference that there is no stat- 
ute which enables the Federal Govern- 
ment to invoke the protections of the 
Bill of Rights for individuals in Birming- 
ham and elsewhere, and yet the admin- 
istration has never asked Congress for 
such a statute. I am referring of course 
to title III. I find it surprising and dis- 
turbing. 


PERRY SESQUICENTENNIAL, 1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of a celebration of importance and 
significance to all Americans, I invite the 
attention of my colleagues and all Amer- 
icans interested in the events of history 
which have made this country the inde- 
pendent democracy that it is. Tomorrow 
in Erie, Pa., within the 24th Congres- 
sional District which I represent, begins 
the summer-long celebration of the Bat- 
tle of Lake Erie and the building of 
Perry’s fleet in Erie Harbor. 

Many events are being scheduled for 
this celebration and the major theme 
of the observance is not one of victory 
over the vanquished but the 150 years 
of peace between two great nations— 
the United States and Canada. 

Our neighbor to the north, Canada, is 
joining in our celebration, and it is my 
hope that many people will travel to 
Erie to participate in this observance and 
the events which have been scheduled 
for the summer months, as described in 
the following announcement and pro- 
gram: 

PERRY SESQUICENTENNIAL NEWS 

Coming at a time when the Western World 
is still searching for roads to a lasting peace, 
it is significant that a group of public- 
spirited citizens in Erie, Pa., with full sup- 
port of the entire community, are mapping 
out a commemorative prorgam which is of 
high international consequence. 

One hundred and fifty years of peaceful 
boundaries between the United States and 
Canada is their byword. Their vehicle is the 
occasion of the 150th anniversary of the 
building of Perry’s fleet and the Battle of 
Lake Erie. 

One of the most courageous chapters in 
American history was forged when the coun- 
try was 36 years young; a time of suffering— 
growing pains caused by the need for ex- 
panded territories. 

On the heels of the Colonies’ Revolutionary 
War victory, came swift awareness that the 
real fight for independence was yet to be 
resolved. Smarting under the insults and 
conspiracies against their young Nation 
from the continent, a group of young legis- 
lators known as the War Hawks convinced 
President Madison to declare a state of war 
between the United States and the United 
Kingdom, One June 18, 1812, the House and 
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Senate, by majority vote, affirmed the Presi- 
dent’s decision. 

The War of 1812 became the standard 
bearer for a dedicated cause—a cause in 
which a young Nation reasserted her de- 
termination for independence and gave final 
notice to all that she was a free and sovereign 
nation. 

The most significant engagement of this 
War of 1812, and certainly on record as one 
of the greatest of all naval victories, was the 
Battle of Lake Erie, the results of which 
brought control of the Great Lakes to the 
Americans. ded by the young, 
astute naval commodore, Oliver Hazard Perry, 
the 3-hour battle took place off Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, near Sandusky. But behind this brief 
engagement lies a journal of vision, confi- 
dence, courage, and sheer determination un- 
surpassed in our Nation's history. 

The foresight of maritime Capt. Daniel 
Dobbins in choosing Erie as the site for 
construction of Perry’s fleet set the stage for 
this decisive victory. And the story behind 
the fleet’s construction is itself packed with 
tense drama and human interest. Erie will 
commemorate the fleet’s construction and 
the Battle of Lake Erie with a series of events 
beginning May 29 and concluding September 
10, 1963. 

“However,” emphatically states Sumner H. 
Nichols, general chairman of the Perry 
Sesquicentennial Committee, “although this 
marks an anniversary of a major victory, we 
are placing importance on the fact that this 
victory set the stage for the establishment 
of peaceful boundaries hetween two coun- 
tries. We will develop various activities to 
focus attention upon this historic fact, No 
one can doubt but that these unpatrolled 
borders between our two countries are un- 
precedented in world history.” 

Consequently, the Erie group feels that it 
can be of great service to the country and to 
the interests of international good will if it 
can develop major programs of participa- 
tion highlighting the peaceful borders theme. 

In a recent statement to local media, 
Chairman Nichols said, “We sincerely be- 
lieve that our neighbors to the north of us 
are kindred spirits. Obviously we recognize 
their right to maintain their national iden- 
tity as we wish to maintain ours, This does 
not preclude, however, a continuance of 
peaceful, productive, and constructive as- 
sociation between our two countries. We are 
too closely linked culturally, economically, 
and socially to deny the individuality o: this 
friendly alliance.” 

Realizing the potential of this develop- 
ment, particularly in view of current strained 
diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries, a delegation of the Perry Sesquicen- 
tennial Committee recently journeyed to 
Washington. There they had an appoint- 
ment with the No. 3 man in the State De- 
partment, Under Secretary of State for Polit- 
ical Affairs, Hon. George McGhee. McGhee 
was delighted with the plans of the Erie 
group and gaye them his full support and 
advice. Cementing this support, he turned 
over to them, as liaison man, Mr. Wharton D. 
Hubbard of the Canadian Affairs Desk, U.S. 
State Department, who brought the commit- 
tee to a meeting with Department of Defense 
officials to coordinate military participation 
between the two countries. Two days later, 
the delegation returned to Erie with promise 
of intensified Federal support and assistance 
in developing a celebration of international 
scope. Joint United States-Canada partici- 
pation will be realized mainly through cul- 
tural and military programs. Appropriately 
enough, the opening day of the Perry Sesqui- 
centennial will also see the maiden voyage of 
a ferry boat between Erie and Port Dover, 
Ontario, 

The Perry Sesquicentennial celebration 
will be the Nation’s largest in 1963—in terms 
of scope, program, duration, and purpose. 


May 28 


It will commence on May 29 with Governor 
Scranton, as chief executive of the Common- 
wealth, hosting many distinguished guests. 
Congressman James D. Weaver is chairman 
of the opening days festivities and recently 
announced that in addition to Governor 
Scranton, the Governors of four other States 
have been invited. At the time of this re- 
lease, acceptances have been received from 
Gov. James Rhoads, of Ohio, and Gov. John 
Chaffee, of Rhode Island. Acceptance from 
two other Governors are pending. 

Additionally, nationally known TV stars 
are presently committed for the opening, as 
well as nationally syndicated columnists, 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
late 1962 appropriated $80,000 to install rig- 
ging and hull repair to the reconstructed 
brig Niagara, Perry's victory flagship, now on 
display at the foot of State Street in Erie. 

Highlighting some of the summer festiv- 
ities will be a gigantic, yet appropriate, 
parade on Memorial Day, May 30. 

On the evening of the opening day a 
premiere performance of an outdoor his- 
torical drama “From These Shores,” will be 
presented at Academy Stadium. The Gover- 
nors of five States will attend the oj 
performances, as well as other notable dig- 
nitaries. The production will be presented 
nightly May 29 through June 8; July 8 
through 13; and August 7 through 17. The 
outdoor spectacular will be professionally 
produced and directed, having a cast of more 
than 800 people, all in authentic historical 
costume against a scenic panoramic backdrop 
of 300 feet in width. The 90-minute drama 
will be concluded each evening with a spec- 
tacular fireworks display. 

Other activities have been scheduled 
throughout the summer including specially 
designated weeks, such as: All Nations Week, 
Industry Week, Ladies Week, Youth Activities 
Week, Sports Week, and a schedule of mili- 
tary participation as follows: June 28, 29, 30, 
US. Coast Guard Week; July 1-7, US. Air 
Force Week; July 814, U.S. Army Week; 
July 15-21, U.S. Marine Corps Week; July 
22-28, U.S. Navy Week; July 28-August 4, 
Space Age Week. 

The American Horse Show Association 
sanctioned horse show will be held at Acad- 
emy Stadium on July 26, 27, and 28. Scottish 
games featuring pipes and drums bands 
from Canada will be featured July 19 and 20. 
An invitation has been sent to the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to bring in their 
world-renowned exhibition team in connec- 
tion with the horse show. All military serv- 
ices are being requested to bring in static 
display and mobile units pertinent to their 
particular weeks activities. Cultural activ- 
ities will be carried out throughout the scope 
of the celebration; art shows, concerts, dis- 
plays, exhibitions, etc. The Sesqui- 
centennial Committee earlier this year com- 
missioned Mr. Louis Mennini, of the Eastman 
Orchestra at Rochester, N.Y., to compose a 
major symphony as a tribute to the sesqui- 
centennial year. This original work will be 
presented by the Erie Philharmonic in con- 
cert on September 8 and 9. 

A visit between President John F. Kennedy 
and the Prime Minister of Canada is strongly 
hoped for. The President has requested 
three alternate dates for his appearance in 
Erie, and the committee has been given 
indications that this meeting will receive 
every consideration. 

The concluding event of the spectacular 
year will be a pyrotechnic reenactment of 
the Battle of Lake Erie. This unusual fire- 
works display will be produced aboard barges 
afloat in Misery Bay. 

It is the intention of the Perry Sesqui- 
centennial Committee to make this commem- 
orative celebration one long to be remem- 
bered throughout the United States. The 
place to be in 1963 is Erie. 
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PRESESQUICENTENNIAL PROGRAM (MAY 1-28) 


Event 


May 1-5_-..._----------------|------------------------------| Fraternal social clubs bowling tournament 
VEE SE ee — — Ere: ates al ge 


Gannon Auditorium. 
Bridge-O-Ree, 2007 West 12th. 
Armory, 2001 West 12th, 


— Hamot Hospital, 


Downing. 
Tech Memorial. 


Gannon Auditorium. 
SERER ae = —— Central Mall. 


Holiday Inn. 
Firemen’s Field, Buffalo Rd. 
Perry 8q. 


Do. 


2 yvil spring carnival... 
May 20 Band concert by March g Angels Drum and 


Ontario. 

Opening — eed poe of Perry Sq. Village). General 
chairman, Sumner H Nichole Mayor harles B. Williamson; 
Gov. William W. Seranton; Jack P 

Dignitaries motorcade to Dobbins Landing thence to Niagara . North on State St. and return. 

Sinti 's reception Erie Club. 


Do. 
Gannon Dining Hall. 
F Do. 
Do. 
Presentation of 1 — rr TTT 22 — = Academy Stadlum. 
sented by Jack | Paar; crowned by Gov. William Scranto: 3 
Premiere performance of “From These Shores,” dramatic outdoor Do. 
h spectacle. Cast of 800 presents living history. 
-| Gov. William W. Scranton oe oo of Perry Monument Dobbins Landing. 
Sesquicentennial Gay-Way amusement rides Perry Sq. 
PROGRAM OPENING SESQUICENTENNIAL (MAY 29-JUNE 2) 
Sesquicentennial Gay-Way amusement ri A een 
pong — Knights of 8230 John inember z 3 
to State; south on State to stadium; memorial 
WOES eS As SRR Sa try Academy Stadium, 
hese Shores.” Spectacular ou Do.” 


tdoor historical 
— 3 climaxed by a fireworks 
ASoclation . Masonic Temple. 


AA ASPE p EAEE E Academy Stadium, 
PEDESTAL RE EME Pioneer Village, 
TETS . —— Academy Stadium, 
FUGA EE i amc ig egy ï Saturdays i to 4. 9 


— — — include customshouse, Niagara, Perry 
ees 


Erie Tennis Club, 
Waldameer. 


Academy Stadium, 


works rr reaa 
June 2.. ashion Day. Garden Heights Baptist Church. 


1 ning day tea, 2:30 to 430 Art Center, 338 West 6th, 
, North Star Swedish. Dancers, Polish ‘Academy Stadium. 

9 5th perſormance, a Shores.» 

Spectacular outdoor historical drama, Gist of $00 presents 

story climaxed by a fireworks reenactment of the Battle of Lake 


rie. 
ee Pitan OR E . T 


West Erie Plaza. 


SU A E 8 unior League of Erie Historical Home Pilgrimage, Leave 
fe fab, 504 Peach St. Tickets „ 1813 box lunch, 
hure, and tour aid. er en capacity, 40; tickets at head- 
22 Children of — M ahs Dancers. Acad Stadi 
— —— 0 — jem; um, 
F 6th performance, “From These Ataia ringn tdoor his- z 
torical drama, Cast of 800 1 
fireworks reenactment of ong sito of Lake Erie. 
——— performance, the Merry Measures Ladies Chorus, Brook- Do, 
Pioneer Village, 
Ainsworth Field. 
Pan y A E T T E o Corry-Union Cit y Day POC Sa OER 
Flowertime ball, Uechestra of Ma: Rainbow Gardens. 
SS North American boat 2 i to 
5108 > -hour stay; return to by 6 p.m. 
IM... | Parochial —— ——— E Uat Tech Memorial. 
AA AR a Re ia a Historical Your; bus leaves — 1 quarters, 3 hours, 
—.——9 performance 8: Singers of Obed L. Grender.....| Academy Stadium, 
E PO Tian Reseed Sth rah ashy teeny “From ‘Te Sheree Spectacular outdoor his- 2 
Cast of 800 ts living history climaxed by a 
Socks rem reenactment of the Battle of Lake Erie. 
ee ERS Bantam, Snipe, Thistle. Star Erie Yacht Club. 


open sailboat races, 
Rough-N-Ready Modee SO — Ee ESO “ei 
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ALL NATIONS WEEK (JUNE %15) 


Event Location 
Dp I ROLE . ee RL Forty pamare: 
Erie a 2 Historical Society, W meeting; Rey Dr. Ray- 
mon 
Historical tour, 3 hours, terminates at Pioneer Village Leaves sesquicentennial headquarters. 
Swedish dance’ p. folk dancers; pastry sale in — — — 8 Square. 
Polish National Alliance, folk dancing, sale, arts and crafts in 0. 
costume. 
663? :,. ̃ , ] eee Boston Store. 
Sesquicentennial] Costume Day 
Zem zem German Band, tentative German bake sale Perry 5 
„„ Eaa a aa p a N aa Kangaroo K. Pioneer Village, 
Gae Air Patro), 1 —. ESE SS T Strong Vincent uditorium. 
S North American, boat trip to Port Burwell, Canada, and return 
Hristocieal tour, 3 hours, terminates at Pioneer Ä K Leave sesquicentennial headquarters. 
-| Ukranian group, food sale, arts and erafts Perry Square. 
3 ofa supply wagon trek from Pittsburgh to Erie. Arrive 
at Erie June 22. Stops at Butler, Grove City, Franklin, Oil City, 
Titusville, Meadville, Waterford,’ Ceremonies at each community. 
nee by Erie trained artists who have received national] recogni- | Public library. 
OUTDOOR WEEK (JUNE 16-23) 
Outdoor Writers Association, expect 1.500 Beachcomber. 
5 me hel dog show, 57th annual all breed dog show and 
Historical 18 3 hours, terminates at Pioneer Village Leaves uicentennial headquarters. 
High school baseball pero m RT iA -| Ainsworth Field, 
Women’s Council of Erie Real Estate, dinner dance.. -| Kahkwa Club. 
Shrine circus, afternoon and evening -| Academy Stadium. 
St. Benedict’s festiv. games, lunch, etc.. a 
29th Legion District Convention -| Girard, Pa, 
Sesquicen 2 Costume Day throughout county s 
ꝙ%cT c KUL AST N 1 5 — Kourt, Pioneer Village, 
Scuba divine, 2 Blue 3 mn 8 dive for relics and treasures . Misery Bay. 


Arrival of sesqi tennial 

SS North American boat trip. to Port rt Burwell, Can: 
Historical tour, 3-hour tour, terminates at Pioneer Vi 
4-H “open” horse show. ee 
Doubleheader baseball game, Cleveland versus Chicago 


Leaves erie en i tenia headquarters, 
= Cleveland, Ohio. 


COAST GUARD WEEK (JUNE 24-30) 


t Do T. Washington Center, 16th 
and German, 

Waldameer. 

Leaves . e headquarters, 
2401 West 


a Kangaroo Kourt, Pioneer Village. 


Leaves uicentennial headquarters. 
Waldameer, — $ 


H 
' 
— ——— 


999 —— cabin on peninsula, 
Waldamee: 


eal Columbus,” 
Historical Sou 3 hours, terminates at Pioneer Village. Leaves sesquicentennial headquarters, 
Prespectacle performance Academy Stadium. 
oh pean “From These 5 8 cular outdoor histori- 
drama. of 800 p. uwag ry, climaxed by a fire- 
orks reenactment of the Battle of re? 


wi e E: 
St. Jude’s sesquicentennial festival School grounds, 14 mile east of penin- 
8 peers nance, | ‘Longs School of Ban Acad í Stadi 
rmance, ones 001 of Dance. ...........-.-..-.-. emy um, 
10th 2 “From Th hese Shores,” Spectacular outdoor his- 
POAR, Cast o ts living history climaxed by a 
Nee oot the ttle of Lake Erie. 
Boys! ba ‘baseball Oe OS wae er T ͤñ— Niagara Field, 41st and Old FrenchRd, 
50th Annual Conwention of Polish Baptists, United States and Canada. 
‘Track and field hot ee RN OS a as Academy Stadium, 
hr a performance, Commodore Perry Barber Shop Quartet, Do. 
115 5 formance, “From These Shores,” Spectacular outdoor his- Do. 


cal drama. Cast of 800 presents Hyiog ystory climaxed by a 
fireworks reenactment of the Battle of Lake E. 


Sesqu: 9 Costume Day throughout I „ 
coe UT r p Era a E a ti eaetncockoaes Kangaroo Kourt, Pioneer Village. 
SS N. 55 boat trip to Port Burwell, Canada, and return 
— EE Historical tour, 3 hours—terminates at Pioneer Village Leaves sesquicentennial head quarters. 


TITUSVILLE DAY (JULY 6) 


eee ee eee 9 p. m.] Pres: performance, 12th per tN hese Shores.” | Academy Stadium. 
SOR agen e 5 ee — outi outdoor historical eet Cast of nts living 
climaxed by a fireworks reenactment or the ttle of Lake 


2277 o ke lds ant ol OY exhibits, all month, opening day tea, 2:30 to 4:30 pan. Art Center, 338 West sth. 
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ARMY WEEK (JULY 8-14) 


Ja wig Lawrence & Gannon. 
July ge rye cl. headquarters. 
per! Academy Stadi 
formance, These Do. 
cal drama. Cast of 800 presents living pity climaxed by a 
— ual — kantie cant | Rainbow Gardens, 
oi E pee cent's ann AR O C T A Te ow Gar 
8 9: 20 8 a.m, to 4 p. m ‘Thursday, Junior League ol Erie Yiistorical Home Pilgrimage. Leave 
Erie Club, 504 Peach St. Tickets $3; includes 3 ticket, 
b ure, and tour aid. Scenic bus; capacity, 40, ets at ses- 


8:30 pm Prespectacle performance. 14th performance,“ From These Shores.“ Academy Stadium. 
— etacular outdoor historical orn, Cast of 800 nts living 


climaxed by a fireworks reenactment of the Battle of Lake 


WWI... o n Sesquicentennial Costume Day throughout county 
a a 3 7 re 98 Kangaroo Kourt, Pioneer Village, 
ly 12-14... y es! 
July 11-13. Old fashion barin da; 
July 12. Prespectacle performance Academy Stadium, 
15th performance, ‘‘From These Shores.” Spectacular outdoor his- Do. 
drama. "Cast of 800 presents livin history elimaxed by a 
fireworks reenactment of“ The Battle of e Erie,“ 
— 8S North American boat trip to Canada (Port Burueih and return 
1 280 p.m. Soap Bor Dendy ee ee ni ieaiai 
I Week Celebration Dance Waldameer. 
Historical tour, 3 hours—termiinates Pioneer Village. Leave sesquicentennial headquarters. 


Dancers. 
16th performance, „From These Shores.” Spectacular outdoor his- 
ell soc yet Cast of 800 presents living history . by a 
—.—. 1 — of the Mattie of Lake Erie. 
A Veterans of World War I 5 ee convention—July 13 spectacle 
for yeterans—Sightseeing bus, 1 Lake Erie. 
Villa Maria College alumni lawn and baby contest 


Bretani Tennis Club, 5201 Zuck Rd. 
howe so Leaves — headquarters, 


Sesquicentennial Costume Day throughout county 
—T—TTVTCTVTVTTT——————— 
Arrival of Canadian vessel H. M. O. S. Nootka (DDE-213) e 
pei cea Navy vessel to remain in through July 21; 


Kangaroo Kourt, Pioneer Village, 


pe Se E 1:30 p.m. and 8 pm. Scottish games (advance sale of . — tickets after June 1) Academy Stadlum. 

9:30 a.m, to 6 p,m... 88 ‘North Amer American boat trip to Port Burwell, Canada, and return 

11 Historical tour, 3 hours, terminates at Pioneer Village Leave sesquicentennial headquarters, 

itary 
M Waldameer. 
PPP PREE RVE — Erie Skeet Club. 
Fairview Airport. 

o (A 


5 %%%rTCTTTTTTTJT—T—T＋T＋T＋T＋T0TꝙVͤſ— AAG, a pent and ig 
e e e a 
Historical tour, 3 hours, terminates at Pioneer Village.. a Leave Sò — headquarters. 
uly 25-27. McKean Hose Company bazaar ae ~ a 

BBE 30 p. Sosquicentennial ....----r-e--= Academy Stadium. 
r 1 p. Erie annual benefit horse show... = Do, 

7: Royal Canadian Mounted Police < Do. 
roy Bs npm. variety of exhibition (musical rides at performance—all 5)- -| Do, 

All -| Sesquicentennial Costume Day throughout county el 

6 „c TTTTTTTTTTTTTTT00 EE Kangaroo Kourt, Pioncer Village. 
( T 1 * m. ...| 88 North American boat trip to Port Burwell and return — 

a E E EA Historical tour, 3 hours, terminates at Pioneer Village Leave sesquicentennial headquarters. 

SPACE AGE WEEK (JULY 29 TO AUG. 4) 
r eS ereneeienerrarneinsstersteprenss NASA (National Aeronautics and Space Administration), exhibits 
and ys week at Gannon and P. 
ee ie Historical i tour, 3 hours, terminates at Pioneer Vilisge :- 9 icentennial head 
MEARI K e ters. 
Wy sito Ae ee DAL GEY DALANE. che Gea V uicentennia! Headquarters 
12 8 Kerry dea cent tennial Costume Day throughout county... = i 
ug. 2... cen y out county.. 
Q: a Aa AEAEE EE ct T n EEI E REER OE Kangaroo Kourt, Pioneer Village. 
r e 3 — — Leave sesquicentennial headquarters, 
5 ve u: 

— AA e eee eee St. Barnabas, East Lake Rd. i 


77 ³ . . A PRS Erle landscape exhibits, all month, opening day tea, 2:80 to 4:30 Pan Art Center, 338 West 6th. 
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LADIES’ WEEK (AUG. 4-10) 


aldameer. 
pe and Sunset. 
eqalcentennial headquarters. 
and bell choir___. — — tadium, 
ilar outdoor histor- 
ts 1 5 — — climaxed by a fire- 
works een miter y of the Battle of Lake Er 
3 jor League of Erie Materia . — pilgrimage. Leave 
Erie Club, 504 Peach St., tickets $3; includes 1818 box lunch, ticket, 
brochure, and tour aid. Scenic bus 7 ity, 40. ae at sesqui- 
centennial headquarters or Mrs. ore d, GL4- 
Prespectacle performance, Church of the Covenant, handbell cholr 
18th ance, ‘‘From These Shores,” spectacular outdoor histori- 
cal drama. Cast of 800 presents living history climaxed by a fire- 
works reenactment of the — . of Lake Erie. 
Sesquicentennial throughout count 
Bo O CO ee eee SS te ae ae 
2 performance, —— Singing Society and Booker T. 
as m. 
19th Performance, “Brom These Shores,” spectacular outdoor historical 
drama. Cast of 800 nts living History climaxed by a fireworks 
reenactment of the Battle of Lake er 
8S North American boat trip to Port Burgen, eie and return 
Historical tour, 3 hours, ben rer eS at Pioneer V 


17th 


Do. 
Do. 


e Rx lence S 


2 Kourt, Pioneer Village. 
my Stadium, 


Leave sesquicentennial headquarters. 


Lawrence. 
Academy Stadium, 
Do. 


spectacular outdoor historical 
ag) re living history ellmaxed by a fireworks 
attle of Lake Erie. 


reenactment of the 


Polish Day. Waldameer. 


Historical tour Leave sesquicentennial headquarters. 
Chestnut Pool ——.— 
performan 8 Brothers ‘Accordion -| Academy Stadium, 
Ast 3 From mn These outdoor historical Do. 


Shores,“ spectacular ou 
drama, Cast of 800 presents ents ving history climaxed by a fireworks 
reenactment of the Battle of Lake 


Prespectacle perfor: , St. Folklanders Do. 
perf Ee ‘These Perey pen outdoor historical Do, 
drama. Cast eng rry climaxed by a fireworks 
reenactment of: the attle of inte ving history 
ARE ee ot pene atc E S ̃ — 
— IN ES PENES UN ̃ —— Tang urt, Pioneer Village, 
performance, Erie Commodores, Jim Steinbaugh, | A my Brodit 
23d performance, “Erom These Shores,” acular outdoor historical Do. 
drama, Cast of 800 presents livin hist y climaxed by a fireworks 
reenactment of the Battle of Lake 
YF — 15ꝓ＋ꝓ5ꝓ6“ es asa osne a oa 
ee Ge AOT ̃˙§ics LS P 
88 North American boat trip to Port . —.— and return A 
— he SE —— Historical tour, 3 hours, terminates at Village. -| Leave sesquicentennial headquarters. 
Physical Fitness Pn OEREN — ES S ¥ 
Jamestown, N.Y., Bay E 
— E OOE, Sas perkuuiition, > Riera Thane Bra ooi aioa i | Don 
R K r; ar outdoor 0. 
p history, v Cast of 800, climaxed by a fireworks reenactment of the 
attle of Lake Erie. 


PIONEER AND HOMECOMING WEEK (AUG. 19-25) 


-| Waldameer. 

-| Leave sesquicentennial headquarters. 

es? See Kourt, Pioneer Village. 
Leave ey n 

Station 

-| Erie Yacht d 


Waldameer, 
Leave sesquicentennial headquarters, 


Kangaroo Kourt, Pioneer Village. 


Dan 
Historical tour, 3 hours, terminates at Pioneer Village. 
— uicent tennial Costume Day throughout county 
e A See a eae 
= 88 North American boat trip to Port Burwell, Canada, an 
Historical tour, 3 hours, terminates at Pioneer Village 
Gem City Gun Club (pistol A 
.--| Mallory sailboat races 
2 — tennis tournament. 
Historical tour, 3 hours—terminates at Pioneer Village. 
Sesquicentennial Costume Day throughout county 
888 „7... ee eae 
SS North American boat trip to Port Burwell, Canada, and return____ 


Historical tour, 3 hours—terminates at Pioneer Village. 
Erie men’s and Erie women’s golf, 5 Erie courses. 
All-star football game 
World 5 ofa Sle iar ga by Louis Menninn: Ph 
E e prs ic director, (black tie). Tickets $3.50, 
$2.50, $1. 1020 Bald ‘Bide, or 723 Sta 
YWCA . Aee WOW AES ERAR R aS EEES E S EE 
The Battle of Lake Erie 2 re Isle Peninsula shore 
points. The Rogers Co. — 2 eae pe fireworks 
treatment. Will portray battle. gy renner will be mounted on barges 
n cea a & — 


Leave sesquicentennial headquarters. 


8 Stadium. 
Memorial Auditorium. 


THE WHEAT REFERENDUM The SPEAKER. Is there objection endum was no better than Kennedy in- 
to the request of the gentleman from 


telligence on the Communist buildup 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask Illinois? 
unanimous consent to address the House There was no objection. 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Ken- 
my remarks. nedy intelligence on the wheat refer- 


last year in Cuba. 

According to a national magazine, 
President Kennedy called Agriculture 
Secretary Freeman after the wheat 


1963 


votes were in and asked coldly, “What 
happened?” 

Secretary Freeman's reported reply, 
“T don’t know.” 

Obviously, Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Freeman had both expected an afirma- 
tive vote. Certainly they did not ex- 
pect the overwhelming “no” vote on the 
mandatory bushel-acre control scheme. 

They and their top advisers were 
duped by their own massive propaganda. 
They used the hard sell on farmers to 
such an extent they sold themselves a 
myth. 


THE MONMOUTH MESS 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Monmouth mess“ is still not 
solved. A procurement is underway 
at the Army Electronics Materiel Agency 
that is a farce, a fake, and a sham, Un- 
less it is stopped and unless the procure- 
ment is forced out into the open, the 
taxpayer is going to have his throat 
cut just a little more. The procurement 
of which I speak is so typical of many. 
The Army says it has no plans for in- 
dustry to use in bidding, but I will prove 
here today that it does have plans and 
should cancel its present proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, the Army Electronics 
Materiel Agency issued a request for 
proposal on May 21, 1963. It is for a 
gyromagnetic compass test set called 
the AN/ASM61. There are plans to buy 
up to 240 of these sets. 

Only Winslow Electronics, Inc., As- 
bury Park, N.J., a previous builder of this 
equipment has been asked to bid this 
time. As a matter of fact the Army 
goes even further to state that plans or 
drawings relating to this procurement 
are either not available or are insuffi- 
cient to provide all necessary manufac- 
turing and construction details. 

Mr. Speaker, this document came into 
my office as a result of information fur- 
nished me through the courtesy of the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
and also as a result of work done by 
the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Freedom of 
Information. I received it early this 
week and immediately contacted Army 
Liaison in the Pentagon where Colonel 
Sage assured me of fast action. I asked 
for copies of past contracts for this 
equipment. Frankly, I wanted to know 
if there are drawings. 

You will be shocked to learn, as I was, 
that on page 2 of contract No. DA 36- 
039-SC-88261, signed June 28, 1961, 
there is an item that requires delivery 
of manufacturing drawings for this 
equipment. The price paid for what are 
termed “a complete set of manufacturer's 
drawings” was $1,000. You will also be 
interested to learn that this test set is 
the former TS—1086 test set that dates 
all the way back to 1952. 

Think of it. Equipment that is 11 
years old and some paper shuffler in 
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Philadelphia wants industry to believe 
there are still no drawings for it. 

Mr. Speaker, there are drawings for 
the AN/ASM 61. They were bought and 
paid for. They must be placed out in the 
open for industry to see and this pro- 
curement must be placed on a competi- 
tive basis. The opening date for this 
proposal is June 10. In the interests of 
economy that date should be set back at 
least a month, competition should be 
induced and this Congress should in- 
vestigate and demand a full explana- 
tion of such conduct by Army procure- 
ment officials. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee may 
have until midnight tonight to file cer- 
tain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday the gentleman from Iowa in a 
special order stated that the General 
Dynamics company in Fort Worth had 
written some letters to certain subcon- 
tractors asking in what congressional 
districts they were located. He seemed 
to feel that there might be some undis- 
closed impropriety in such an inquiry 
and asked to know how and why such a 
thing could happen. 

There is nothing sinister or diabolical 
about this, if it did happen. It seems a 
matter of relative unimportance. Surely 
it would be within the right of anyone to 
ask such a question of another. But in 
order that the gentleman may be in- 
formed, I personally asked officials of 
this company to identify for me the con- 
gressional districts in which some of 
their major subcontractors were located. 
If any such inquiries were made, they 
probably were made in response to this 
request of mine. I made the request 
for two reasons: First, in order that I 
may have a picture of the geographical 
scope of these contracts. 

Some of the Members may recall that 
about 2 or 3 years ago I wrote to a num- 
ber of them explaining to them the part 
which certain companies in their respec- 
tive districts were playing in another 
major weapons system, the B-58. It was 
amazing to me to discover at that time 
that the first tier subcontractors, num- 
bering more than 4,000, on that com- 
plete weapons system, were located in 
40 different States. 

Secondly, in order that I might, as I 
did at that time, advise my colleagues 
of the part that some of their companies 
in their respective areas and districts 
were playing in this all-important new 
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weapons system. I was anxious to learn 
where the main subcontractors were lo- 
cated. These are the reasons I inquired 
of company officials for this information. 
If subsequently any inquiries were made 
of such subcontractors concerning the 
districts in which they were located, I 
feel sure this was done in response to my 


request. I see absolutely nothing im- 
proper about it. There was certainly 
nothing sinister about it. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will if I have time 
remaining. 

Mr. GROSS. Why did not the gentle- 
man do the writing? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man why he did not write and send the 
letters? 

Mr. WRIGHT. The reason for that is 
that I did not know the identity of the 
subcontractors. 

Mr. GROSS. You could have gotten 
them from the company, could you not, 
if they were willing to accede to your 
wishes? 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
permit, I think I can answer the question 
more fully. I did not know the identity 
of the subcontractors. Presumably I 
could have gotten some names and ad- 
dresses from the company, unless that 
information should happen to be of a 
privileged nature. I would be glad to 
write such people, although of course I 
do not have the time in my office nor 
the manpower to devote to writing to an 
extremely long list. I did not know 
whether many of the subcontractors had 
been selected or not. I asked them if 
they could identify to me some of the 
larger subcontractors, because I thought 
it would be a matter of interest to the 
Members of Congress that firms in their 
districts had the privilege of playing a 
part in such a vital national defense 
weapons system. The gentleman may 
recall, as I am sure others on the floor 
will now recall, that about 2 years ago 
I did write to them and explain to them 
for their interest the part that some of 
their important firms were playing in 
another weapons system program that 
was under the general direction of this 
same company. If there were a big new 
national weapons system contributing to 
the defense of our country and there 
were subcontractors in my district, I 
would like to know about it. I would 
appreciate one of my colleagues inform- 
ing me about it. I see nothing wrong 
with that. I think it was a service to 
my colleagues. It seems to me that folks 
are pretty hard up for something to 
complain about to find fault with it. It 
seems innocent enough to me. I do not 
apologize for it. 

Mr. GROSS. No one is asking you to 
apologize for whatever you do, but I 
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think it is entirely beyond reason that 
General Dynamics asks for the congres- 
sional districts in which the suppliers 
and the subcontractors are located. 

I repeat and reemphasize what I said 
yesterday, that General Dynamics, in 
sending out questionnaires to suppliers 
and subcontractors, should be interested 
only in whether they could supply a 
quality product at a reasonable price. 
And it seems to me that the folks“ at 
General Dynamics are hard up for po- 
litical information when they insist upon 
mixing the identification of Members of 
Congress with potential suppliers and 
subcontractors. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der granted to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] for today be 
vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


WE MUST FIGHT THE RED LINE 
HARDER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend at this 
point in the Record an article by former 
President Harry S. Truman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

[From the Washington Post, May 26, 1963] 

We Must FIGHT THE Rep LINE Harper 


{By Harry S. Truman) 

INDEPENDENCE, Mo., May 25.—It has been 
apparent for a long time that we are not do- 
ing well in our farflung operations to reach 
the minds of the people in the Communist- 
occupied countries. We are even having our 
share of troubles in convincing certain ele- 
ments among our close neighbors. We have 
been at this business of trying to make our- 
selves understood and believed since the 
end of World War II. We must not deceive 
ourselves—we have made very little headway. 
We have not communicated in any appre- 
ciable measure our concept of human so- 
ciety—what we stand for—and why we are 
irrevocably dedicated to the principle that 
all men are entitled to their freedom, and 
equality of opportunity for a decent life. 

Now, I am not too concerned about those 
governments who are fence sitters by choice. 
They are the neutralists“ who regard them- 
selves above the contest. They, I suspect, are 
deferring their decision until they are sure 
of the final outcome. 

What is it that we are saying to the captive 
people that is wrong? Or what is it that we 
are doing and saying that is not quite right? 
Whatever is the case—it is apparent that we 
are not getting through to the Communist- 
infested areas and their self-styled neu- 
tralists. 


MARSHALL'S DISILLUSIONMENT 


Indeed, I well recall the discouraging re- 
port I received from Gen. George Marshall on 
his return from his conferences in Europe 
when he was appointed Secretary of State. 
His visits include a stop in Moscow. He con- 
cluded his report with these words: 

“Mr. President, what are we going to do? 
What can we do? They simply don’t and 
won't believe us—nothing I said made the 
slightest difference or impression on them.” 
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I told the general that I fully realized 
what we were up against but that we had 
no choice but to keep on trying, no matter 
how it tried our patience and our energies— 
that we had to find some way to overcome 
the barrier and do everything possible to pre- 
vent a world war II. This is how I felt about 
it then, and how I feel about it now. 

These Communist operations are being 
managed by hard-core professionals. They 
are crafty organizers—and highly skilled 
propagandists in the field of exploiting hu- 
man misery. They find no market in the 
United States. We don't buy crooks—diplo- 
matic or otherwise, 


NEW KIND OF WARFARE 


The free world has so far not been able to 
match them in skill and effectiveness. For 
we are confronted with a totally new kind 
of approach in subverting people’s minds, and 
we of the West are not experienced in this 
kind of business. In fact, it is a new kind 
of warfare, and we have yet to learn how 
to deal with it. Up to now, it has been 
dificult for the free people to grasp the 
full impact of this Communist intrusion on 
civilization. There are many good and valid 
reasons for this. For one thing, we believe 
in intellectual honesty and it is a tradition 
with us that we keep our agreements. 

This is not a simple problem that can be 
solved by passing resolutions—or for that 
matter by daring and rash acts either. 
Rather it, I believe, calls for a peaceful ar- 
Tangement and the acceptance of a dis- 
tasteful situation to the free world. It is 
not too difficult for us to try to get along 
with systems differing from ours. We have 
always done it—and we are prepared to keep 
on trying to extend a peaceful hand to all 
nations who prefer living under a govern- 
ment of their own choosing. 

People ask me, what shall we do about it? 
Is there anything we can do? Or must we 
abandon ourselves to the tide of history and 
let it run its course? 

That we cannot do. We must meet the 
situation with which we are faced. We must 
try to give the world our viewpoint in simple 

that all can understand. It can be 
done and we must do it. 
OUR OWN REVOLUTION 

Here is one important part of our past his- 
tory that should not be too hard for others 
to understand. When our Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution were 
written they were revolutionary documents. 
But they were revolutionary in a very un- 
usual sense, Many revolutions are simply 
a resort to force and violence to impose a 
new d upon the people. But our 
declaration and revolution were for a very 
different purpose—their chief aim was to 
make despotism impossible. 

We are fortunate in having a flexible, 
adaptable and forward-looking Constitution 
to guide us and to protect us. It is a most 
remarkable document, for it not only profited 
from the experience of the past—but it bril- 
liantly anticipated the future. Our Consti- 
tution is not just a matter of containing the 
right words. There are other constitutions 
that may read as well as ours. For example, 
the Constitution of the Soviet Union con- 
tains some strong, eloquent, and meaningful 
words and phrases, which proclaim that So- 
viet citizens are guaranteed freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, and freedom of 
assembly, guarantee of equality, freedom of 
religion, the right to work, rest, and leisure. 
I wonder what would happen to the average 
Soviet citizen who tried to exercise some of 
these rights. But citizens in other parts of 
the world live under illusions which cannot 
stand the light of day. 


U.N. “OUR BEST HOPE” 


I sometimes get the feeling, on one of 
my walks, that governments by and large 
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continue to be preoccupied with matters of 
special interest to their own countries, with- 
out regard to the larger interest of all na- 
tions and the whole world. More and more 
the United Nations is being used as a forum 
for propaganda, instead of the world plat- 
form for the preservation of peace, for which 
it was established. Some of the delegates to 
the United Nations talk and act like me- 
chanical men, mouthing the recordings of 
their governments, which impress the rest of 
us as senseless and futile. They breed and 
spread confusion. They tend to incite con- 
flict and division, while at the same time 
they profess their yearning for peace. The 
United Nations is our best hope for an or- 
ganized peace—and these obstructionist 
delegates should think twice before they dis- 
rupt its function and misuse it for their 
own nationalistic purposes. 

We labored hard, and supported in every 
way we could the establishment of a United 
Nations Organization with authority. Our 
motive was simple and urgent. We wanted 
peace—we wanted to be done with war, if 
that were possible. We wanted a United 
Nations capable of enforcing the peace, Un- 
fortunately, this was prevented. Yet we saw 
how in several troublesome local explosive 
situations, the .U.N. performed its peace- 
making influence—when the U.N. was armed 
with the required military police force to put 
down warmaking potentials in their incep- 
tions. 

RUSSIAN NONSENSE 


One hears from people returning from 
Russia—describing the friendly disposition 
of the Russian people toward the American 
tourists—and of their seemingly genuine 
profession of wanting and hoping for peace— 
but they are given to such statements as 
this: “We want peace—only your Kennedy 
wants war.” What is that kind of non- 
sense? It could only come out of a closed 
society with a controlled press, radio and 
television, and where the people simply echo 
the ideas that their government drills into 
them. Such patent falsehoods can only pro- 
duce anxieties and fears in the Russian peo- 
ple who had suffered enormous sacrifices in 
millions of dead and casualties in the last 
war. And one wonders, to what purpose are 
they still being tormented by the war-scare 
propaganda being put out by the men in the 
Kremlin? But dictatorships are like that— 
they thrive on fear and it has been thus 
throughout history. 

When the Russian people are reared on 
that kind of diabolical lunacy, how can we 
hope to achieve any kind of progress in the 
important area of putting an end to the 
armament race and our hope of eventual 
disarmament? The men in the Kremlin 
cannot be too serious in wanting an end to 
the arms race. If they were acting in good 
faith there would be an end to the arms race. 

In our past we had quite a few experiences 
with witch hunts. There were times when 
even the Government itself had fallen vic- 
tim to hysteria and taken repressive meas- 
ures against freedom of the press, freedom 
of speech and assembly. The Catholic and 
Jewish religions and their people were slan- 
dered and shamefully abused. 

There were also the “know-nothings,” 
anti-Catholic, anti-Masonic, the alien and 
Sedition laws, the Ku Klux Klan, and other 
movements that flared up and then faded 
in the light of free exposure. Some may re- 
call the A. Mitchell Palmer raids as more re- 
cent examples of hysteria. We deplore and 
are outraged by such primitive behavior, but 
the point we shall remember is that we never 
had good reason to fear them. 


HISTORICAL THROWBACK 

Then, too, we are currently experiencing 
renewed disturbances in certain areas of our 
Nation on the question of civil rights. Strife 
in this field of human relations is a throw- 
back to the period in our history which we 
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like to think is well behind us. But, some 
politicians, bigots, zealots and demagogs 
have always managed to stir up trouble. Ig- 
norance, prejudices and fear are preventing 
a solution from being evolved by men of 
good will and good sense on both sides. 
If only the hotheads and the bullheads could 
have been knocked together, we would have 
long ago put the civil rights issue with its 
basic constitutional guarantees in force— 
with the energies of the community directed 
toward improving the lot of all citizens re- 
gardless of race, creed, or origin. 

There is no room for any kind of “apar- 
theid” in this country—and we have an ob- 
ligation to provide the world with an ex- 
ample of conduct that befits a leading power 
among the free nations. The course of free- 
dom is damaged at home and abroad when 
a great country yields to hysteria. 

In the last year of my administration I 
had occasion to speak on commencement 
day to Howard University and I concluded 
with these remarks: 

“There are those who have said that this 
is America’s century, but we want it to be 
more than that—we want it to be ‘human- 
ity’s century.’ If all the people of the world, 
including the people of the Soviet Union, 
could know and appreciate this fact, lasting 
peace and universal justice would not be a 
dream. They would be a reality.” 

We shall continue to hope and work for 
that kind of a world. 


POPE JOHN XXIII 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the entire world is saddened and 
deeply grieved by the great personal 
crisis which Pope John XXIII is experi- 
encing. The medical reports from the 
Vatican do not seem at all hopeful. I 
am sure that I speak for the vast number 
of my constituents; yes, I think I speak 
for all of the constituents in my district 
in calling upon all men of good will of 
all religious faiths to join in prayer that 
his Holiness may be restored to his 
health. 

Mr. Speaker, Pope John has brought 
to this world a unique and dedicated ap- 
proach to the solution of the problems 
that have beset mankind. In his two 
most recent encyclicals he has certainly 
created an atmosphere in which men of 
good will of all religious beliefs can work 
more closely together. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that today there 
is greater understanding among the re- 
ligions of the world and a greater un- 
derstanding than ever before simply be- 
cause this very humble man has had the 
courage and the determination to set 
forth certain principles, recognizing the 
shortcomings of all of us as mortal beings 
and urging us to work together. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Pope’s most recent 
encyclical in his great plea for the world 
to find a way of resolving its problems 
without the destruction of nuclear holo- 
caust, it is my opinion that he has won 
the love and admiration and respect of 
men of all religious faiths, and those of 
no religious faith. 
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So today, during his great personal 
crisis, I hope that this man who has in- 
spired mankind will be able to share the 
prayers of men of good faith of all re- 
ligions throughout the world. 


THE 45TH ANNIVERSARY OF AR- 
MENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, exactly 
45 years ago today, on May 28, 1918, the 
Armenian nation rose up to create the 
Independent Republic of Armenia. 

After the defeat of the Kingdom of 
Little Armenia in 1375, the Armenian 
people suffered uninterruptedly under 
the cruel regime of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. However, even this period of un- 
mitigated servitude and domination 
failed to crush the people's spirit and 
their determination to fight for freedom 
and a better future. 

In 1915, taking advantage of the chaos 
of World War I, the Turkish Govern- 
ment then in power decided to settle the 
“Armenian problem” once and forever 
by exterminating the entire Armenian 
people. Once aware of Turkish inten- 
tions, the Armenian nation took up arms 
and defended itself in an heroic struggle 
against overwhelming odds. 

Their inspired resistance and eventual 
victory had more than minor signifi- 
cance to Americans. Armenia’s forces 
played a crucial role in blocking Turko- 
German attempts to gain control of the 
oil of the Baku fields of Asia Minor, 
which the Central Powers had hoped to 
supply to their armies on the European 
front. In addition, Armenia’s spectacu- 
lar defeat of the Turkish army in May 
1918, led to the establishment in Asia 
Minor, for the first time in history, of a 
stable, democratic government allied to 
the West. 

Unfortunately, 2 short years later, the 
independent Republic of Armenia fell 
prey to the forces of Soviet imperialism. 

We are paying tribute to this 45th an- 
niversary of Armenian Independence 
Day in order to remind the world of the 
heroism of the Armenian people, and to 
give hope to all those who are presently 
forced to bear the oppressive burden of 
Red tyranny. 

I join with all Americans of Armenian 
ancestry in observing the anniversary 
of Armenian Independence Day with the 
conviction that it will serve as a moment 
of inspiration for all peoples engaged in 
the fierce fight for freedom throughout 
the world. 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
RETRIEVAL 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Research Retrieval be permit- 
ted to sit this afternoon during general 
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debate in the event the House is in ses- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


ATTACKS ON AMERICANS FOR CON- 
STITUTIONAL ACTION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ALGER] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Americans for Constitutional Action 
were attacked on the floor of this House. 
I was not present. I have had the oppor- 
tunity to read what was said. 

Mr. Speaker, I suppose after being 
here 9 years I should not have been 
surprised or shocked at anything be- 
cause, of course, in the good, hearty 
debate and exchange of frank views one 
can hear most anything, and on the floor 
of this House we are pretty well pro- 
tected, of course, even from irresponsible 
statements. But today I would like to 
present as I see it what the Americans 
for Constitutional Action stand for and 
identify myself rather proudly with their 
principles. I believe their principles 
pretty well speak for themselves. In 
that vein, therefore, I would like to start 
by reading what the Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action consider themselves to 
be: 

Americans for Constitutional Action is a 
nonpartisan, nonprofit, nationwide political 
action organization which is dedicated to 
these theses: 

First, that the Constitution of the United 
States as originally conceived provides a 
sound foundation upon which the structure 
of our free social order has been erected and, 
second, if we are to preserve that social 
order in America it is imperative that we 
protect its foundation against erosion or 
destruction. 

To this end, ACA has undertaken to help 
elect to the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States individuals who 
by their actions have proved their allegiance 
to the original spirit and principles of the 
Constitution. 

ACA believes that if a significant number 
of such dedicated and determined 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
A Mr. ALGER. No, I do not yield at this 
me. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Evidently a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 551 

Abbitt Fulton, Tenn. Miller, Calif. 
Andrews Fuqua orton 
Aspinall Glenn Moss 
Auchincloss Gonzalez Natcher 
Baker Grabowski Nedzi 

Grant Nygaard 
Battin Gray O’Konski 
Becker Gubser Osmers 
Bennett, Mich. Hagen, Calif. Pepper 
Bo! Halpern Perkins 
Bow Hanna Pilcher 
Bray Hansen Powell 
Brock Harsha Purcell 
Bro Hawkins Ralns 
Brown, Calif. Healey Randall 
Burton Hébert Rivers, S. O 
Cahill Hechler Roberts, Ala. 
Cameron Hemphill Roberts, Tex. 
Cannon Henderson Ryan, Mich. 
Chelf Hoffman n 
Clancy Holifield Schadeberg 
Collier Horan Schenck 
Cooley Hosmer Scott 
Daniels Hull Secrest 
Davis, Ga. Hutchinson Selden 
Davis, Tenn Ichord Shelley 
Dent Jarman Sheppard 
Denton Jones, Ala Short 
Derounian * Jones, Mo. Bibal 
Devine Kee Smith, Calif. 
Diggs Kilgore Snyder 
Dorn King, N.Y. Stubblefield 
Dowdy Kluczynski Taft 
Downing Laird Tuck 

er Landrum Van Pelt 

Everett Waggonner 
Falon Long, La Wallhauser 
Farbstein McCulloch Walter 
Finnegan McIntire Watts 
Fisher McLoskey Wharton 
Flood McMillan White 
Flynt Macdonald Wilson, Bob 

Martin, Mass. Wilson, 
Forrester Martin, Nebr. Charles H. 
Fountain 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT), On this rollcall 303 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ATTACKS ON AMERICANS FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL ACTION 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is well for the membership to realize that 
the point of order was called by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays], and we 
remember that when the gentleman 
from California made his presentation 
he refused to yield to a number of Re- 
publicans who asked for recognition. 
No Republican at that time made the 
point of order that was made here to- 
day. However, I repeat publicly, I thank 
the gentleman and I trust the member- 
ship will find something of substance in 
what I have to say. I am endeavoring 
to present what the ACA stands for, and 
I had virtually completed the principal 
points: 

Americans for Constitutional Action is a 
nonpartisan, nonprofit, nationwide political 
action. organization which is dedicated to 
these theses: 

First, that the Constitution of the United 
States as originally conceived provides a 
sound foundation upon which the structure 
of our free social order has-been erected, and, 
second, if we are to preserve that social or- 
der in America it is imperative that we 
protect its foundation against erosion or 
destruction. 

To this end ACA has undertaken to help 
elect to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States individuals who, 
by their actions, have proved their alle- 
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giance to the original spirit and principles 
of the Constitution, 

Many important and vocal elements 
among our people have subscribed to the 
thesis enunciated by the prominent Swedish 
socialists, Gunnar Myrdal, who was cited 
favorably by our Supreme Court, that “The 
Constitution of the United States is im- 
practical and unsuited to modern condi- 
tions.” They have supported measures de- 
signed to weaken and nullify many of the 
Constitution’s provisions. Unfortunately, 
their efforts have been successful, in part at 
least. Their ends have been accomplished, 
first, by tortuous legislative, executive and 
judicial interpretations of the “general wel- 
fare” and “commerce” clauses and the var- 
ious amendments of the Constitution; 

Second, by an ill-advised constitutional 
amendment (the 16th—the graduated In- 
come Tax), which confers upon Congress 
the power to confiscate all of the income 
from private property and all of the fruits 
of the individual citizen’s labor, without 
limitation; 

Third, by judicial decisions of question- 
able jurisdiction, rationalized by the so- 
called new social doctrine: 

Fourth, by abdication by Congress of its 
constitutional authorities and responsibili- 
ties in favor of an all-powerful Chief Execu- 
tive; and 

Fifth, by bribery of the sovereign States 
with “handouts” from the Federal Govern- 
ment which are financed by tax extortions 
from the States’ own citizens. Concurrent- 
ly, the States are required to sanction an 
ever-increasing surrender of power to the 
Government centralized in Washington. 


Mr. Speaker, I continue from the pre- 
amble of the Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action: 


In evaluating the effectiveness of our Con- 
stitution as a political instrument designed 
to provide a “government of laws, not of 
men,” it is pertinent to recall the statement 
of the great British Prime Minister, William 
E. Gladstone, in 1878. He said “the Amer- 
ican Constitution is the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” 


With that lofty authority as to what 
constitutes an ideal of the constitutional 
outlook on government set forth by the 
Americans for Constitutional Action, I 
will take my stand. I shall now read 
what the ACA-index endeavors to do: 

The purpose of the ACA index is to in- 
form the people of the United States with 
respect to the probable effects of important 
legislative measures on the preservation of 
the basic values of our Constitution and, 
most importantly, the actual voting per- 
formances of all Senators and Representa- 
tives in support of or in opposition to those 
measures. This gives the voters a basis for 
choosing those legislators whom they wish 
to support. 

ACA believes that the basic values of the 
Constitution consist of, first, the concept 
of natural or God-given rights of the indi- 
vidual (individual liberty), second, a gov- 
ernment with powers strictly limited by a 
written Constitution and, third, a free, 
competitive market economy. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall read the 
seven indexes, one major and six subsidi- 
ary, which are used as the guidelines 
for the selection of the legislative votes 
in the bodies of Congress: 

1. The ACA consistency index (for safe- 
guarding the God-given dignity of the in- 
dividual and promoting sound economic 
growth by strengthening constitutional gov- 
ernment; against “group morality” and a 
socialized economy through centralization of 
power). 
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2. For sound money and against inflation 
{for a sound dollar and fiscal integrity; 
against inflationary forces). 

3. For the private, competitive market and 
against government interference (for pro- 
tecting the individual’s freedom of choice 
and a competitive market; against govern- 
ment price fixing and controls). 

4. For local self-government and against 
central government intervention (for the 
citizen's right to be let alone; against na- 
tional government intervention in local 
government and private affairs). 

5. For private ownership and against gov- 
ernment ownership (for private ownership 
and control of the means of production and 
distribution; against the unfair competition 
of government with private competitive en- 
terprise). 

6. For individual liberty and against co- 
ercion (for protecting individual rights and 
responsibilities; against coercion of individ- 
uals through government sanctions). 

7. National sovereignty (for strengthening 
national sovereignty). 


Mr. Speaker, my concern rests in the 
fact that I unabashedly am seeking to 
preserve three things, the most construc- 
tive theses I know, in order to maintain 
the society which I inherited and which, 
God willing, we will preserve and pass on 
to our children. These three concepts 
are first, capitalism; the profit motive, 
unapologetic, unashamedly a capitalist; 
secondly, preserving the sovereignty of 
the United States; and, thirdly, preserv- 
ing the republic form of government. 

Therefore, necessarily, since I am for 
capitalism, I am against socialism and, 
because I am for U.S. sovereignty I am 
against one-world government. Thirdly, 
because I am for the Republic within a 
democracy with checks and balances, I 
am against government centralization 
and coercion—indeed, what I choose to 
call the dictatorship, which I see fast 
engulfing our country. Yes, I am ex- 
treme; I am extremely constitutional in 
my outlook and, while I may join with 
my liberal friends on occasion, as they 
well know, on the floor of this House, I 
am for these principles I have stated, 
and I shall be extremely sensitive when 
the Constitution is in jeopardy. 

So, I am an extremist, even though 
I have not been tabbed one. I hope they 
tab me, because that is what I am. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I will not yield and I 
will state to the House 

Mr. HAYS. If the gentleman refuses 
to yield, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting. 
Ninety-five Members are present, not a 
quorum, 

Mr, HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 56] 
Abbitt Battin Bray 
Andrews Becker rock 
Ashley Bennett, Mich. Brotzman 
Aspinall Brown, Calif, 
Auchincloss Boland Buckley 
Ayres Bolling Burkhalter 
Barrett Bow Burton 


Byrne, Pa. Hawkins Nix 
Cahill ealey 
Celler Hébert O'Konski 
Chelf Hechler Osmers 
Clancy Hemphill 
Collier Henderson Perkins 
Cooley Hoffman Pilcher 
Daniels Holifiela Powell 
Davis, Ga. Horan Purcell 
Davis, Tenn. Hull Rains 
Dent Hutchinson Randall 
Denton Ichord Roberts, Ala 
Derounian Jarman Roberts, Tex. 
Devine Joelson Ryan, Mich. 
Diggs Jones, Mo St. George 
Dorn ee St Germain 
Dowdy Keogh Schenck 
Downing Kilburn Scott 
Duncan Kilgore Secrest 
Dwyer King, N.Y. Selden 
Everett Kirwan Shelley 
Fallon Kluczynski Sheppard 
Farbstein Laird Short 
Fascell Landrum Sil 
Flood Lankford Smith, Calif. 
Flynt Latta Snyder 
Fogarty Lesinski Staebler 
Forrester Long, Md. Staggers 
Fountain McCull Stratton 
Frelinghuysen McIntire Stubblefield 
Pulton, Tenn. McLoskey Taft 

ua cMillan Tuck 
Garmatz Macdonald Van Pelt 
Glenn Ma Waggonner 
Gonzalez Marsh Wallhauser 
Grabowski Martin, Mass, Walter 
Grant Martin, Nebr. Watts 
Gray May n 
Green, Pa. Michel White 
Griffin Miller, Calif. Whitten 
Gubser Montoya Widnall 
Hagen, Calif. Morton Wilson, Bob 
Hanna 088 Wilson, 
Hansen Natcher Charles H 
Harsha Nedzi 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rolicall 282 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
anot aig under the call were dispensed 


— 


ATTACKS ON AMERICANS FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL ACTION 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I trust the 
membership understands the circum- 
stances for the point of order. I want 
to repeat my format today will be to 
speak for 15 or 20 minutes, or longer, if 
I choose, in order to present my basic 
statement and then I shall gladly yield. 
If this will not do it, we will have other 
special orders and I will keep asking for 
special orders until we get the message 
through. Therefore, I will not yield un- 
til I have finished my basic statement 
and then I will be glad to yield to Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle and I will 
then, of course, yield to Members in the 
order of recognition as I choose. 

Mr. Speaker, I have presented to the 
membership, to the best of my ability, 
the views of the Americans for Consti- 
tutional Action. These principles, I 
think, are clearly understood. However, 
since I was interrupted by the rollcall, 
I was going to go through them once 
again because I intend to lay the 
groundwork for the position that I take 
so that my colleagues who may respect- 
fully disagree with me can do so, know- 
ing whereof I have spoken so they can 
take issue with me. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall reread the seven 
indexes, the one major and six subsidi- 
ary indexes, which constitutes the basis 
on which the ACA makes an index of 
the voting record of each of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, which is their privilege 
to do, and to agree or disagree, as we 
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like. I must assume that those who re- 
spectfully, and with every right, disagree 
with the Members of the House who, like 
myself, believe rather constitutionally in 
interpreting the legislation before us, 
must assume that the liberals have their 
own organizations, and I have observed 
for quite some time that the Americans 
for Democratic Action is a group that 
primarily embodies those Members of 
this House and elsewhere who believe in 
the libral construction of the Constitu- 
tion and of legislation confronting us. 

Having presented the background of 
the principles of the ACA I would like 
now to present from different publica- 
tions the best definitions I can find, and 
the most fair, because I would not pur- 
posely distort under any circumstances, 
and certainly not in the interest of de- 
bate, the views of the ADA. These 
members who share those views have 
every right to their views, although I 
may certainly disagree, as I do. 

As I understand what the ADA stands 
for—I want to read several of the state- 
ments which are the substance of the 
ADA doctrine. 

The ADA believes: 

That it is possible for a police state to be 
obedient to the popular will; that the appa- 
ratus of such a state can be so affected by 
benevolence that it can produce—through 
such coercive measures as compulsory union 
membership, enforced fraternization, a con- 
fiscatory share-the-wealth tax system and a 
strong centralized bureaucracy—a guaran- 
teed annual wage for everybody, complete 
freedom from fear, want and anxiety for all, 
and total economic welfare from the cradle 
to the grave for the entire populace. 


Paul Appleby in Big Democracy says: 


Nothing can be decentralized properly 
which has not first been centralized. The 
basic essential is national controllability. 


I believe this is what the ADA believes 
in controlled centralization. Anyway, 
in pushing toward its goal, whatever the 
ADA stands for—and I will accept lan- 
guage to amend what I have said, if I 
have not stated it correctly—these are 
the legislative goals of the ADA: 


1. The Brannan plan. 

2. Compulsory health insurance. 

3. Federal price, wage, and rent controls. 
4. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

5. Compulsory union membership. 

. Giving the Executive power to modify 
rates of taxes and expenditures to meet 
changing conditions. 

7. Abolition of seniority rule in granting 
committee chairmanships in Congress. 

8. Unilateral cessation of nuclear bomb 
testing. 

9. Placing the major responsibility for 
financing public education on the Federal 
Government rather than on local districts 
and States. 


In the conduct of our foreign affairs 
5 ADA has made the following sugges- 
Ons: 


1. Relief aid to Communist China. 

2. Diplomatic recognition of Communist 
China. 

3. Admission of Communist China to the 
UN. 

4. No aid to Franco. 

5. Exclusion of Spain from the U.N. 

6. U.S. acquiescence to world government. 

7. Ratification of the U.N. Convention on 
genocide, 

8. Support of the International Labor Or- 
ganization and UNESCO which have been 
the object of unjustified attack. 
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The ADA World says this: 

If ADA has had any short range lability, 
it has been its insistence on political in- 
tegrity. 


I found that rather interesting, 

Then the ADA World, in April 1950, 
said: 

We favor ample economic aid to Yugoslavia 
without political considerations. 


These are some of the things for which 
the ADA stands. If one analyzes the 
liberal movement, and as implicit in the 
ADA, I would say that we would go one 
step further knowing that some of the 
attitude of the ADA is motivated, if sin- 
cerely, by the liberals, because they dis- 
agree with strict constitutional princi- 
ples of government. 

And so we can move on to quote the 
Socialist platform. 

Here in my hand is the platform of the 
ADA. Here is the Socialist platform. 
And here is the Communist platform— 
that is, of the American Communist 
Party. 

I studied these together and I will put 
in the Recorp at this point the issues of 
domestic policy, social ownership of 
property, foreign policy and disarma- 
ment. 

And, interestingly enough, the ADA 
views seem to be either lifted from or to 
paraphrase the Socialist pamphlet 
which, in turn, seems to be a digest of 
the Communist pamphlet.. I simply 
mention this because those Members who 
believe in the liberal, the radical liberal 
philosophy of big Federal Government, 
can say that they do not agree with me 
and I will respect that point of view. 

On the other hand, I think it is clear 
that nobody should hide behind the tag 
of conservative when they are actually 
liberal and try to muddy the water, to 
confuse the public. 

Take, for example, the subject of tax- 
ation, Here is what the ADA says on 
page 19 of their booklet: 

Government has the further obligation 
to foster a fair and just economy, by ap- 
portioning taxes according to ability to pay, 
using its powers to correct inequities; to help 
farmers and farm laborers to obtain an ade- 
quate income; to assure workers the right 
to organize democratically and bargain col- 
lectively; to provide competitive business a 
fair opportunity for growth and profit, free 
from monopolistic barriers and constraints; 
and to regulate those large-scale industries 
which are natural monopolies. 


The ADA believes in taxation accord- 
ing to ability to pay. 

The Socialist platform says: 

Steeply increased inheritance taxes and 
income taxes on the higher incomes and 
estates of both corporations and individuals. 


The Communist Party platform says: 
From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his need. 


Again, those liberals who believe in 
this type of taxation, the ADA, the So- 
cialists, and the Communists, so far as 
they agree, with them I disagree, and 
the ACA disagrees. I think at this point 
we can have a very interesting debate. 
In any event, for my part, I say that type 
of interpretation of government’s role 
is unconstitutional. 
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ADA 
Domestic policy 

1. Page 19: “By security we mean the 
social and economic guarantees to assure at 
least a minimum standard of living for all 
members of our population, especially the 
most defenseless—the children, the aging, 
the sick, the indigent. To this end we favor 
the steady improvement of our systems of 
social insurance and other social and eco- 
nomic measures looking toward the elimina- 
tion of poverty. Where local and private 
initiative are not sufficient, the National 
Government must initiate programs, includ- 
ing Federal contributions where necessary 
for education, health and housing, to which 
the people of the world’s richest nation are 
entitled.” 


2. Page 20, ADA booklet: “The highest 
priorities of our public needs, along with 
national security, include domestic public 
investment in facilities and services related 
to the general welfare and investment in 
oversea economic and social development 
which will advance the cause of human 
progress under freedom.” 


3. ADA, page 19: “Government has the 
further obligation to foster a fair and just 
economy, by apportioning taxes according 
to ability to pay, using its powers to correct 
inequities; to help farmers and farm labor- 
ers to obtain an adequate income; to assure 
workers the right to organize democratically 
ani bargain collectively; to provide com- 
petitive business a fair opportunity for 
growth and profit, free from monopolistic 
barriers and constraints; and to regulate 
those large-scale industries which are nat- 
ural monopolies.” 

4. Foreign policy. 

China ADA urges immediate initiation, to- 
gether with our allies, of negotiations toward 
diplomatic recognition of the Peiping regime 
and its accreditation to the U.N. as the Gov- 
ernment of China, not as gestures of moral 
approval of its past actions but as means of 
establishing the normal channels of interna- 
tional communication. Such steps would 
increase our access to information on Chinese 
affairs and the possibility of affecting Chinese 
foreign policy. The admission of China to 
the U.N. d be linked to the condition 
that the inhabitants of Formosa shall them- 
selves democratically decide whether they 
shall be admitted to the U.N. as an inde- 
pendent nation or shall rejoin mainland 
China. Recognition of Communist China 
and its accreditation to the UN. do not mean 
abandonment of Formosa. Until a U.N, so- 
lution is reached, the U.S. treaty pledge to 
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SOCIALIST 
Domestic policy 

1. Socialist platform 1932: Unemployment 
and labor legislation. 

“1. A Federal appropriation of $5 billion 
for immediate relief for those in need to sup- 
plement State and local appropriations. 

2. A Federal appropriation of $5 billion 
for public works and roads, reforestation, 
slum clearance, and decent homes for the 
workers, by Federal Government, States and 
cities.” 

(These when the budget was $4,659 mil- 
lion.) 

“6. A compulsory system of unemployment 
compensation with adequate benefits, based 
on contributions by the Government and 
by employers. 

“8, Health and maternity insurance. 

“11. Government aid to farmers and small 
homeowners to protect them against mort- 
gage foreclosures and moratorium on sales 
for non-payment of taxes by destitute farm- 
ers and unemployed workers.” 


Constitutional changes 


“6. The passage of Socialist Party’s pro- 
posed worker's rights amendment to the 
Constitution empowering Congress to estab- 
lish national systems of unemployment, 
health and accident insurance and old age 
pensions, to abolish child labor, establish 
and take over enterprises in manufacture, 
commerce, transportation, banking, public 
utilities, and other business and industries 
to be owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment, and generally for the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the workers of the United 
States. 

2. Platform of 1932. 


Social ownership 


“1. Public ownership and democratic con- 
trol of mines, forests, oil, and power re- 
sources; public utilities dealing with light 
and power, transportation and communica- 
tion, and of all other basic industries.” 


3. Taxation. 

1. Steeply increased inheritance taxes and 
income taxes on the higher incomes and 
estates of both corporations and and in- 
dividuals. 


4. Foreign policy—International relations. 

The recognition of the Soviet Union and 
the encouragement of trade and industrial 
relations with that country. The withdrawal 
of U.S. military and naval forces from China 
and the relinquishment of American extra- 
territorial privileges. 
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COMMUNIST 
Domestic policy 


1. Platform of 1954 page 17, “The Govern- 
ment has the responsibility to guarantee 
jobs and living standards.” 


2. Pages 28-29: “Modern industrial pro- 
duction under capitalism is a vast social 
process, but it is operated for the private 
enrichment of the few who own and not for 
the good of the many who produce. It is this 
contradiction that socialism will resolve be- 
cause in a Socialist society, the industries 
will be the property of the whole people, and 
the product of industry will go to the whole 
people in the form of continually rising 
living standards. Socialism alone would 
utilize to the fullest the immense scientific 
and technical know-how of the American 
people, including atomic energy. It would 
forever end the scourge of economic crisis, 
unemployment, national and racial oppres- 
sion, fascism and war. It would build a 
land of peace and plenty, of knowledge and 
culture, of freedom and opportunity for all,” 

3. Communism, 

From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need,—Marx, 


4. Foreign policy, page 30: 

“We deny that the Soviet Union, People’s 
China or any country led and ruled by work- 
ing people threatens our country or could 
threaten our country.” 

Page 19: To ease world tensions and re- 
store the United Nations as an instrument 
of world pleace, we propose: A return to 
President Roosevelt’s policy of big HF e 
negotiation and agreement, This must in- 
clude the admission of People’s China, the 
established government and effective gov- 
ernment of the great Chinese Nation to the 
U.N. and its recognition by the United 
States.” 
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ADA 
Domestic policy 


defend Formosa should remain unaltered, 
with the explicit understanding that this 
pledge does not include the defense of Que- 
moy and Matsu. We should press for im- 
mediate and democratic elections by the in- 
habitants of Formosa. U.S. military aid 
should be limited to only such forces as are 
necessary to its defense. We urge the re- 
moval of all pi barriers preventing 
travel by Americans to China (as has already 
been done in the case of journalists) in or- 
der that U.S. relations with it may evoive 
through full and informed public debate. 
The United States should undertake as soon 
as possible a humanitarian program to make 
surplus food available to relieve famine in 
China. We further urge the lifting of bar- 
riers to trade, in recognition of the fact that 
trade builds understanding and our eco- 
nomic isolation from China’s 650 million peo- 
ple has achieved little, 

5. Disarmament. 

In view of the slaughter and destruction 
experienced in so-called conventional wars 
and of the difficulty of preventing a conven- 
tional war, once started, from developing 
into a nuclear war, our aim must be noth- 
ing less than the ultimate complete aboli- 
tion of the means of waging war of any 
kind. We welcome the establishment of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
In staffing this agency, the emphasis should 
be on people who have a record of a dedica- 
tion to disarmament rather than on those 
reconciled to a continuation of a modified 
armaments race. This agency should be 
more adequately financed and concerned 
with developing bold, vigorous, and new 
insights to the problems of negotiations 
for peace and disarmament. We urge more 
research into the political and economic 
consequences of disarmament rather than 
the almost exclusive concentration on tech- 
nical aspects. We urge in addition a 
greatly increased appropriation for the spe- 
cific purpose of public education to create 
a favorable climate for disarmament. We 
support the U.S. “Program for General and 
Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful World” 
and the Report of the 1962 United Nations 
Committee of Experts on the feasibility of 
a changeover to peace economies. No nu- 
clear negotiations or treaties can be mean- 
ingful without the participation of all na- 
tions who now have or will have in the 
near future nuclear weapon capability, All 
measures should be taken to assure that 
all those who stand on the nuclear threshold, 
including the French and Peiping Govern- 
ments, accept and be bound by the con- 
clusions of such negotiations. We suggest 
that our Government give consideration to 
unilateral initiatives which might improve 
the atmosphere for multilateral disarma- 
ment negotiations. 


Having pointed out a few of the things 
I disapprove of in this liberal philosophy 
involved in the ADA, Socialist, and Com- 
munist outlook on the problems we have, 
I would like to tell you that so far as I 
understand the pattern unrolling before 
me, Arthur Schlesinger is a man who 
believes he has the answer. His answer 
is democratic socialism. I have here his 
statement, “The Future of Socialism,” 
written in 1947. Asked if he would 
change it he said: 

No, I believe now what I said then. 


Again, I will put it in the Recorp. I 
will not use it for the purpose of debate 
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SOCIALIST 
Social ownership 


5. Disarmament, 

The reduction of armaments, leading to 
the goal of total disarmament by interna- 
tional agreement, if possible; but, if that 
is not possible, by setting an example our- 
selves. Soldiers, sailors, and workers un- 
employed by reason of disarmament to be 
absorbed, where desired, in a program of 
public works, to be financed in part by 
the savings due to disarmament. The aboli- 
tion of conscription, of military training 
camps, and the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. 


but I want you to understand what he 
said. He points out: 

The Socialist state is thus worse than the 
capitalist state because it is more inclusive 
in its coverage and more unlimited in its 
power. 

He said capitalism is bad but he said 
unlimited socialism is bad, worse than 
capitalism. Then he proceeds to ex- 
plain what he called democratic social- 
ism, and showing this is what we need 
and this is the future of our country. 

He says: 

If socialism, that is, the ownership by the 
state of all significant means of production, 


COMMUNIST 
Domestic policy 


5. Disarmament. 

An end to the arms race and to the policy 
of encircling the globe with U.S. military 
bases. What is needed is a world ban on 
the use of all atomic weapons and an agree- 
ment for a drastic reduction in all types of 
armaments, 


is to preserve democracy, it must be brought 
about step by step in a way which will not 
disrupt the fabric of custom, law, and mu- 
tual confidence upon which personal rights 
depend. 

Then he went on to talk about grad- 
ualism of changeover without disrupting 
the fabric we have of freedom: 

The Marxists enormously overestimated 
the political courage and will of the capi- 
talists. 

Then he says, and to a degree I must 
say every once in a while I think he is 
partly right because of the lack of cour- 
age of businessmen; but I do not think 
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capitalism is wrong. At this point I dis- 
agree. He says: 
There seems no inherent obstacle to the 


gradual advance of socialism in the United 
States through a series of New Deals. 


He goes on to point out what the ADA 
is for and what I know the Socialists and 
Communists are for on the other hand. 
I know what the ACA stands for. We 
are entirely against this ADA reasoning. 

Then he says something I think quite 
significant. 

The recipe for retaining liberty is, not ra- 
tionalization, but muddling through—a se- 
cret long known to the British who, as D. 
W. Brogan has put it, “change anything ex- 
cept the appearance of things.” 


What Mr. Schlesinger is suggesting is 
that in the changeover to democratic 
socialism we do not change the appear- 
ance of things but we gradually socialize 
our country. Those who believe in that, 
let them say so. I know the ADA be- 
lieves in it. 

He says: 

I happen to believe socialism, not capi- 
talism, is the answer. 


Then he goes on to describe the process 
of backing our country into socialism. 
Then he says: 

The death wish of the capitalists; the 
betrayal of the intellectuals; and the coun- 
terrevolution of the Soviet Union figure in 
this effort. 


Then he says: 


In so doing it may destroy the possibility 
of a peaceful transition to socialism. In its 
panic— 


Meaning the business community of 
America— 
it may yield to the most ruthless black- 
mailer—externally to the Soviet Union, in- 
ternally to any political gangster promising 
security—and thereby dissipate the Nation’s 
capacity to control its process of change. 

Expefience has shown the middle classes 
allow themselves to be plundered quite 
easily. 

Now, friends, I see Mr. Schlesinger’s 
democratic socialism now becoming the 
fabric of the New Frontier, and when I 
say that, my colleagues, I know that 
many Members of the Congress on both 
sides of the aisle would not subscribe to 
democratic socialism. 

But I do not believe, no matter how 
right Mr. Schlesinger may think he is, 
that democratic socialism is better than 
capitalism, although the New Frontier 
so considers it. 

Now I am back where I started. I be- 
lieve in capitalism and in U.S. sov- 
ereignty and not in one-worldism. I 
believe in a Republic as the form of gov- 
ernment and not in some big dictatorial 
bureaucracy out of Washington. At 
this point the constitutionalists or con- 
servatives, if you like—and the liberals 
heartily disagree, I know many of us do. 
But the liberals believe and no doubt the 
gentleman who launched the attack 
against the ACA believes that big gov- 
ernment can do things for private enter- 
prise which traditionally under our sys- 
tem have been done privately without 
government. 
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Tue FUTURE or SOCIALISM, II— TAN 
PERSPECTIVE Now 
(By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.) 

The Soviet experience has put the century- 
old debate between capitalism and socialism 
in a useful new perspective. Before the 
First World War, the case against socialism 
was generally made in terms of efficiency, 
the case against capitalism in terms of 
morality: that is, socialism was conceded to 
be good in principle but not to work; capi- 
talism was conceded to work but not to be 
good in principle. After the Second War we 
see a reverse tendency, a disposition to ad- 
mit the inefficiency of capitalism and justify 
it as providing the margin on which liberty 
and democracy may subsist; a disposition to 
believe that the very efficiency of socialist 
management necessarily squeezes out free- 
dom. After all which system has more suc- 
cessfully dehumanized the worker, fettered 
the working class, and extinguished personal 
and political liberty? 

The very shift in polemics suggests that 
both arguments have indulged in what 
Whitehead has called the fallacy of mis- 
placed concreteness—the error of mistaking 
abstractions for concrete realities. The fact 
probably is that a great many of the criti- 
cisms urged against the abstractions capi- 
talism” and “socialism” alike are actually 
the deficits, not of a particular system of 
ownership, but of industrial organization 
and the postindustrial state whatever the 
system of ownership. Industry and govern- 
ment are the basic evils; they institutional- 
ize the pride and the greed, the sadism and 
the masochism, the ecstasy in power and the 
ecstasy in submission, which are the abiding 
causes of the troubles of the world. 

In this light anarchism becomes the only 
faith for a moral man. Organization is 
man’s solution to his sense of guilt. The 
very fact of organization attenuates personal 
moral responsibility; and, as organization 
becomes more elaborate and comprehensive, 
it becomes increasingly the instrumentality 
through which moral man indulges his nat- 
ural desire to commit immoral deeds. “A 
crime which would press heavily on the con- 
science of one man, becomes quite endurable 
when divided among many.” The state is 
only the climax of secular organizations— 
that “semihuman tiger or ox, stalking over 
the earth,” Thoreau called it, “with its 
heart taken out and the top of its brain shot 
away“ —and the totalitarian state concen- 
trates in itself all the evil of organization by 
annihilating all the gaps and rivalries which 
make for freedom in a more loosely organized 
society. 

The Socialist state is thus worse than the 
capitalist state because it is more inclusive 
in its coverage and more unlimited in its 
power. Organization corrupts; total organi- 
zation corrupts totally. The Socialist state 
justifies itself on the ground that the con- 
centration of power is necessary to do good; 
but it has never solved the problem of how 
you insure that power bestowed to do good 
will not be employed to do harm, especially 
when you remove all obstacles to its exercise. 
Soviet socialism has the added disadvantage 
that it was born in violence. The emotions 
of revolution in an industrial age can no 
more be localized than the emotions of mod- 
ern war itself. Violence breeds its special 
hatreds and aggressions, which twist the nor- 
mal hatreds of society into new and ugly 
forms. The habit of violence is hard to 
abandon, especially when it has worked in 
the past. A revolutionary elite always has 
the wistful conviction, based on experience, 
that it is easier to dispose of opposition by 
firing squads than by arguments. 

The trouble with anarchism is, not at all 
that it is wrong, but that it is irrelevant. 
It may have its values as a mystique, but 
it is nonsense as a way of meeting the ex- 
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plosive problems of an atomic age. Its overt 
expressions, such as conscientious objection 
in times of war, tend to be morally vulgar 
and intellectually contemptible. Indus- 
trial organization and the postindustrial 
state are here to stay. The problem is not 
how to escape them but how to master 
them—or, more probably, how to live with 
them. 
IS DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM POSSIBLE? 


Neither communism, with its despotism, 
nor capitalism, with its instability, nor 
fascism, with its combination of the two, 
provide attractive solutions to the problem 
of how to live with modern industry and the 
modern state. Is there another possibility? 
Has non-Communist, libertarian socialism a 
future? Abstracting the question for a mo- 
ment from current political actualities, one 
must answer that there is no inherent rea- 
son why democratic socialism should not be 
possible. 

If socialism (i.e., the ownership by the 
state of all significant means of production) 
is to preserve democracy, it must be brought 
about step by step in a way which will not 
disrupt the fabric of custom, law, and mu- 
tual confidence upon which personal rights 
depend. That is, the transition must be 
piecemeal; it must be parliamentary; it must 
respect civil liberties and due process of law. 
Socialism by such means used to seem fan- 
tastic to the hard-eyed melodramatists of 
the Leninist persuasion; but even Stalin is 
reported to have told Harold Laski recently 
that it might be possible. 

The classical argument against gradualism 
was that the capitalist ruling class would 
resort to violence rather than surrender its 
prerogatives. Here, as elsewhere, the Marx- 
ists enormously overestimated the political 
courage and will of the capitalists. In fact, 
in the countries where capitalism really 
triumphed, it has yielded with far better 
grace (that is, displayed far more cowardice) 
than the schema predicted. The 
British experience is illuminating in this 
respect, and the American experience not un- 
instructive. There is no sign in either na- 
tion that the capitalists are putting up a 
really determined fight. Liberal alarmists 
who feel that the clamor of a political cam- 
paign or the agitation of hired lobbyists con- 
stitutes a determined fight should read the 
history of Germany. In the United States an 
industrialist who turned a machinegun on a 
picket line woud be disowned by the rest 
of the business community; in Britain he 
would be sent to an insane asylum. Fascism 
arises in countries like Germany and Italy, 
Spain and Argentina, where the bourgeois 
triumph was never complete enough to erad- 
icate other elements who believe in what 
the bourgeoisie fears more than anything 
else—violence, and who then used violence 
to “protect” the bourgeoisie. 

There seems no inherent obstacle to the 
gradual advance of socialism in the United 
States through a series of new deals. In 
1933, Frances Perkins has reported, the coal 
operators pleaded with the Government to 
nationalize the mines. They offered to sell 
“to the Government at any price fixed by 
the Government. Anything so we can get 
out of it.” The Government was not ready 
to take over the coal mines in 1933, as it 
was not ready to take over the banks, as it 
was not ready to keep the railroads in 1919. 
But the New Deal greatly enlarged the re- 
serves of trained personnel; the mobilization 
of industry during the war provided more 
experience; and the next depression will cer- 
tainly mean a vast expansion in Government 
ownership and control, The private owners 
will not only acquiesce in this, in charac- 
teristic capitalist panic, they will demand it. 

Government ownership and control can 
take many forms. The independent public 
corporation, in the manner of TVA, is one; 
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State and municipal ownership can exist 
alongside Federal ownership; the techniques 
of the cooperatives can be expanded; even 
the resources of regulation have not been 
fully tapped. The more varieties of owner- 
ship the better: liberty gets more fresh air 
and sunlight through the interstices of a 
diversified society than through the close- 
knit grip of collectivism. The recipe for 
retaining liberty is, not rationalization, but 
muddling through—a secret long known to 
the British who, as D. W. Brogan has put 
it, “change anything except the appearance 
of things.” 

Socialism, then, appears quite practicable 
within this frame of reference, as a long- 
term proposition. Its gradual advance might 
well preserve order and law, keep enough 
internal checks and discontinuities to 
guarantee a measure of freedom, and evolve 
new and real forms for the expression of 
democracy. The active agents in effecting 
the transition will probably be, not the work- 
ing class, but some combination of lawyers, 
business and labor managers, politicians, and 
intellectuals, in the manner of the first New 
Deal, or of the Labor government in Britain. 

But we must return this question to the 
actualities from which, up to now, it has 
been abstracted. The process of backing 
into socialism in the contemporary world 
is not so simple as it sounds. Too many 
forces are working, some wittingly, some not, 
to obstruct that process. They can be dis- 
cussed under three heads: the death wish of 
the capitalists; the betrayal of the intellec- 
tuals; and the counterrevolution of the 
Soviet Union. 


THE DEATH WISH OF THE CAPITALISTS 


Marxist folklore, we have seen, has always 
overrated the bourgeoisie. The capitalists 
have certainly been great organizers of pro- 
duction and, in this process, great exploiters 
of the downtrodden, But their confidence, 
intelligence, and ruthlessness have always 
dwindled as they got farther away from the 
factory or countinghouse. They have con- 
stituted a plutocracy, not an aristocracy. 
They have never been, in the political sense, 
an effective governing class. 

A plutocracy is trained to think in terms 
of business dealings and not of war, in terms 
of security and not of honor, in terms of 
class and not of nation. With their power 
dependent on the continued convertibility 
of pieces of paper, they dread anything which 
might upset the fragile conventions of eco- 
nomic society. They lack the instinct, en- 
ergy, and courage to govern, The shift which 
saved Britain in 1940 suggests some of the 
contrasts. Chamberlain reflected the senti- 
ments of the business community—the long- 
ing for quiet, the hatred of violence, the ter- 
ror of social upheaval. Churchill's instincts 
were those of an imperial aristocracy— 
bold, vigorous, somewhat contemptuous of 
trade, with power founded, not on finance, 
but on land, tradition, and sense of nation- 
ality. “There is something to be said for 
government by a great aristocracy which has 
furnished leaders to the nation in peace and 
war for generations,” Theodore Roosevelt 
once observed; “even a Democrat like myself 
must admit this. But there is absolutely 
nothing to be said for government by a 
plutocracy, for government by men, very 
powerful in certain lines and gifted with the 
money touch, but with ideals which in their 
essence are merely those of so many glori- 
fied pawnbrokers,” 

The bourgeoisie consequently has always 
had to turn for protection to some non- 
bourgeois group. Without such protection, 
as Schumpeter puts it, it is “unable not only 
to lead its nation but even to take care of 
its particular class interest. Which amounts 
to saying that it needs a master.” In Eng- 
land the business classes have had the aris- 
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tocracy, and now the Socialists, to protect 
them. In America when the chips were down 
the businessmen have always been bailed 
out by the radical democracy, often under 
aristocratic leadership; the Jeffersons, Jack- 
sons, Lincolns, Wilsons, Roosevelts. 

This normal political incompetence of the 
capitalists has recently been exaggerated by 
a gradual disappearance of the capitalist 
energies themselves: it is this combination 
which justifies the term “death wish.” Not 
only does the bourgeoisie lack the skill to 
protect itself; it is increasingly lacking in 
the will to protect itself. The capitalist sys- 
tem, in effect, has killed its own interest in 
survival. The rise of big business, the devel- 
opment of mass protection and mass organi- 
zation, have slowly taken the guts out of the 
idea of property. The spread of rationalism 
has set in motion a skepticism which holds 
no social authority sacred. Capitalism at 
once has strengthened the economic centrali- 
zation and loosened the moral bonds of 
society. The result is a profound instabiilty 
which invites collectivism as a means of re- 
storing social discipline. As Schumpeter 
puts it, capitalism “socializes the bourgeois 
mind.” Eventually the roots of capitalist 
motivation will wither away. 

Even in America, the capitalist fatherland, 
the death wish of the business community 
appears to go beyond the normal limits of 
political incompetence and geographical se- 
curity. After the First World War, Trotsky 
predicted that American capitalism would 
now make its stunning debut on the world 
stage. Instead, American capitalism crept 
back into bed and pulled the covers over its 
face. It responded to the challenge of 
nazism by founding the America First Com- 
mittee. It responded to the opportunities 
opened up by the Second World War by 
rushing to dismantle the instrumentalities 
of American military and economic influence 
in the name of balancing the budget. 

The foreign policy of the business com- 
munity is characteristically one of cowardice 
rationalized in terms of high morality. The 
great refusal to take on the Russians today 
is perfectly typical. That doyen of Ameri- 
can capitalists, Joseph P. Kennedy, recently 
argued that the United States should not 
seek to resist the spread of communism. In- 
deed, it should “permit communism to have 
its trial outside the Soviet Union if that 
shall be the fate or will of certain peoples. 
In most of these countries a few years will 
demonstrate the inability of communism to 
achieve its promises, while through this 
period the disillusioned experimenters will 
be observing the benefits of the American 
way of life, and most of them will seek to 
emulate it.” On this ground, Kennedy has 
opposed all foreign loans from the British 
loan on. 

We are confronted today with the picture 
of New Dealers trying to launch a positive 
foreign policy over the vigorous protests of 
the business groups which that policy will 
protect. Fearing change, fearing swift ac- 
tion because it might portend change, lack- 
ing confidence and resolution, subject to 
spasms of panic and hysteria, the American 
business community is too irresponsible to 
work steadily for the national interest, or 
even for its narrow class interests. At least 
the English business community has been 
persuaded by experience that it should ac- 
cede to the political leadership of the aris- 
tocracy or, more recently, of the Socialists— 
of any group which will govern. But the 
American business community continues to 
resist the radical democracy, like a drowning 
man threshing out at his rescuer. 

In so doing, it may destroy the possibility 
of a peaceful transition to socialism. In its 
panic it may yield to the most ruthless 
blackmailer—externally to the Soviet Union, 
internally to any political gangster promis- 
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ing security—and thereby dissipate the Na- 
tion’s capacity to control its process of 
change. “Experience shows that the middle 
classes allow themselves to be plundered 
quite easily,” Sorel wrote, provided a little 
pressure is brought to bear, and that they 
are intimidated by the fear of revolution.” 
This growing capitalist irresponsibility is the 
symptom of the death wish: it is Samson in 
the temple. 


THE BETRAYAL OF THE INTELLECTUALS 


Official liberalism was the product of the 
enlightenment, cross-fertilized with such 
things as unitarianism, science, bourgeois 
complacency, and a belief in progress. It 
dispensed with the absurd Christian myths 
of sin and damnation and believed that what 
shortcomings man might have were to be 
redeemed, not by Jesus on the cross, but by 
the benevolent unfolding of history. Toler- 
ance, free inquiry, and technology, operating 
in the framework of human perfectibility, 
would in the end create a heaven on earth, 
a goal accounted much more sensible and 
wholesome than a heaven in heaven. 

This rejection of the dark and subterra- 
nean forces in human nature acquired a 
kind of protective coloration in a century of 
peace and prosperity, like the 19th. Insight 
into evil became the property of a few dis- 
reputable aesthetes and a few obstinate 
Christians. But the rationalists were be- 
trayed by their own god in the 20th cen- 
tury when history went back on them and 
unleashed the terror. Freud, Kierkegaard, 
Sorel, Nietzsche had charted patterns of de- 
pravity while the sun of optimism was high 
in the sky. As it sank, practical men, like 
Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, transformed de- 
pravity into a way of life. 

Much more than a generation divides the 
liberals who denied evil from those who ac- 
cept it. The word evil“ is here a designa- 
tion, not an explanation; but, whether you 
use the vocabulary of religion or psychoanal- 
ysis or antirationalism, whether you invoke 
Augustine or Freud or Pareto, there are 
moody and destructive impulses in man of 
which official liberalism has taken no serious 
account. Louis Jaffe recently wrote of Jus- 
tice Brandeis, “One felt that nothing in his 
system prepared Brandeis for Hitler.” Bran- 
deis was among the more realistic of his 
generation: how much more unprepared 
were the readers of the liberal weeklies, the 
great thinkers who sought to combat nazism 
by peace strikes, the Oxford oath, and uni- 
lateral disarmament. 

The type of the official liberal today is the 
fellow traveler or the fellow traveler of the 
fellow traveler; see the columns of the New 
Republic and the Nation. For the most 
chivalrous reasons they cannot believe that 
ugly facts underlie fair words; however, they 
look at it, for example, the U.S.S.R. keeps 
coming through as a kind of enlarged Brook 
Farm community. Nothing in their system 
has prepared them for Stalin. The official 
liberal differs from the Communist, who 
knows what he is doing. He differs from 
the New Dealer, who has learned some of the 
facts of life from the exercise of responsi- 
bility and is consequently deeply hostile to 
the Communist. The official liberal runs 
interference for the Communist with a sys- 
tem of intellectual evasion and subterfuge 
that results directly from a desperate at- 
tempt to square a superficial and optimistic 
creed with a bitter century. 

Many contemporary radicals have rejected 
these sunny meditations. Silone, Koestler, 
Malraux, Niebuhr, Orwell, Dos Passos, Hem- 
ingway, Macdonald; the very names sug- 
gest a range of perceptions and anxieties 
unknown to the columns of the New Re- 
public. In this new version, man becomes 
aspiring, and more frustrated, more hallowed, 
at once greater and more pitiable, more 
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and more doomed. This image stands up 
better in the century of Buchenwald. But 
the men who are possessed by it are still 
under official malediction as tired liberals, 
Judases, and apostles of disillusion. | 

If you believe man to be essentially good, 
you commit yourself to the endless task of 
explaining why he does not always behave 
that way. A simple way out is to affirm 
that, in spite of appearances to the con- 
trary, he really is performing the good. In 
the course of this solution the liberal intel- 
lectual generates myths which he comes to 
prefer to actualities, especially if the actu- 
alities are uncomfortable (as they usually 
are), The addiction to myth is of course 
increased by the fact that the liberal has 
denied himself such traditional outlets for 
credulity as religion. 

The susceptibility to wishfulness, the need 
for the sustaining myth, the disbelief in 
man’s urge to destroy—all combine to re- 
duce the capacity for critical judgment 
which the intellectual’s detachment from 
social loyalties should confer upon him. 
This is the real trahison des clercs. Instead 
of contributing clarity, logic, and rigorous 
insistence on facts, the liberal intellectual 
has been more and more devoting his in- 
genuity to laminating his favorite myths. 
He has failed wretchedly to live up to his 
obligation to provide intellectual leadership. 

One myth, to which the liberal has clung 
in the face of experience with the imper- 
turbable ardor of an early Christian, is the 
mystique of the proletariat. This myth 
given its classical form by Marx, himself 
so characteristically a bourgeois intellectual, 
states that the action of the working class 
will overthrow capitalist tyranny and estab- 
lish by temporary dictatorship a classless 
society. Its appeal lies partly in the intel- 
lectual’s sense of guilt over living pleasantly 
by his wits instead of unpleasantly by his 
hands, partly in the intellectual’s some- 
what feminine fascination with the rude and 
muscular power of the proletariat, partly in 
the intellectual’s desire to compensate for his 
own sense of alienation by immersing him- 
self in the broad maternal expanse of the 
masses. Worship of the proletariat becomes 
a perfect fulfillment for the frustrations of 
the intellectual. 

Of course, this is not the whole story. 
There was considerable prima facie support 
for the myth. The beginnings of trade 
union organization at one time may have 
promised a serious future for an organized 
proletariat. But there is no point in keep- 
ing up the pretense a century later. The 
trade union movement is as clearly indig- 
enous to the capitalist system as the cor- 
poration itself, and it has no particular 
meaning apart from that system. In a So- 
cialist society its functions are radically 
transformed: it becomes, not a free labor 
movement, but a labor front. Even in Eng- 
land, as Sir Walter Citrine remarked on join- 
ing the Coal Board, strikes can no longer be 
trade union instruments in a nationalized 
industry. Unions inevitably become organs 
for disciplining the workers, not for rep- 
resenting them. 

Indeed, the whole conception of the prole- 
tariat as an agency of change is meaning- 
less. The technical necessity for organiza- 
tion instantly set in motion a tendency 
toward oligarchy; separate interests arise 
between leadership and rank and file; and a 
working class committee after a short time 
will stand for, not the working class, but its 
own bureaucratic instinct for survival. 

Moreover, workers as a mass have rarely 
had the impulses attributed to them by 
Marxism. They too often believe in patriot- 
ism or religion, or read comic strips, go to 
movies, play slot machines and patronize 
taxi dance halls; in one way or another, 
they try to cure their discontent by narcotics 
rather than by surgery. Thus they are rarely 
swept by the proper mass emotions. The 
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general strike is, in principle, the most po- 
tent weapon in the world, but it always 
remains potent in principle. The great mo- 
ment for the general strike was perhaps 1914; 
but, even had Jaures survived, the working 
classes would have succumbed to the bugle, 
the flag, and the military parade. Marx rec- 
ognized that many workers were not Marx- 
ists and so invented a classification called the 
Lumpen-proletariat in which were dumped 
those who did not live up to theory, Lenin 
recognized this too and so invented a disci- 
plined party which, announcing itself the 
only true representative of the proletariat, 
ruthlessly shot down dissenters. No country 
has more spectacularly abandoned a belief in 
the working class than the U.S.S.R. 

For these various reasons, the mystique of 
the working class has faded somewhat since 
the First World War. In its place has arisen 
a new mystique, more radiant and palpable, 
and exercising the same fascinations of 
power and guilt: the mystique of the 
USS.R. Each success of the Soviet Union 
has conferred new delights on those pos- 
sessed of the need for prostration and fright- 
ened of the responsibilities of decision. In 
a world which makes very little sense, these 
emotions are natural enough, but surrender 
to them destroys the capacity for clear intel- 
lectual leadership which ought to be the lib- 
eral's function in the world. In an exact 
sense, Soviet Russia has become the opiate 
of the intellectuals. 


THE COUNTERREVOLUTION OF THE SOVIET UNION 


The capitalist deathwish and the liberal 
treachery are more or less unconscious ob- 
stacles to a tranquil passage to socialism. 
The role of the Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, is highly intelligent, purposeful, and 
determined. The U.S.S.R. perceives clearly 
that the most deadly foe of communism is 
not the reactionary, whose blind folly will 
only speed the disintegration of his own so- 
ciety, the serious enemy is really the radical 
democrat who p to solve the problems 
of unemployment and want without enslav- 
ing the masses and setting up a police 
state. 

So long as Churchill lived in Downing 
Street, Moscow knew that Britain offered no 
competition in the struggle for Europe. But 
the victory of the Labor Party in the sum- 
mer of 1945 brought new hope to all the 
people of Europe who still had freedom of 
political expression. It signalized an alter- 
native to Moscow which promised the same 
economic advantages—and with political lib- 
erty in place of the NKVD. It was at this 
point that the U.S.S.R. stepped up its attack 
on the Socialist parties and began its con- 
certed policy of hammering at the weak 
points, strategic and ideological, of the al- 
ready crumbling British Empire. 

The Communist war against the Second 
International has been a brilliant success. 
The Social Democratic parties of Europe have 
remained steadfast in their traditions of cau- 
tion, feebleness, and inactivity. They appear 
to be doomed today, because the working 
class does not trust their determination to 
carry out reforms, and the middle class does 
not trust their determination to resist com- 
munism. When the Communists do succeed 
in finally absorbing or destroying the Social- 
ists, they will have virtually attained their 
objective of destroying the center and reduc- 
ing the alternatives to the red and the black. 
The crime of the U.S.S.R. against the world 
is its determination to make experiments in 
Mbertarian socialism impossible. 

What are the motives of the Soviet cam- 
paign against the West? “The trouble with 
Russia,” Schumpeter has observed with con- 
siderable truth, “is not that she is Socialist 
but that she is Russia.” If the Romanovs 
had pushed through industrialization and 
ridden out its political consequences, Russia 
would be confronting the world with much 
the same immediate problems of expansion— 
with the same thrusts into Western Europe, 
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the Mediterranean, the Middle East, and 
China. But Czarist Russia would not have 
been able to multiply its national strength 
with the tremendous political weapon of 
communism. 

The exception makes a good deal of dif- 
ference. Imperial Russia could be dealt with 
like Imperial Germany; its objectives would 
have been inherently limited by the clash of 
one nationalism with another. But nazism 
gave Germany a potent ideological weapon, 
and communism is infinitely more exporta- 
ble than nazism. As a social faith, it can 
penetrate to every corner of the world and 
rally its fifth columns wherever injustice 
and poverty exist. Communism gives Rus- 
sian expansionism its warhead. On a pre- 
arranged signal, the Russian drive can ex- 
plode internally in every country on the 
globe. 

Russian national objectives are limited; 
Communist international objectives are not. 
Experience has shown that a nation can sus- 
tain unlimited objectives for only a limited 
time. The fervor of a crusade wears a peo- 
ple out; after a time the country relapses 
from the messiah business into its national 
routine. The problem is to prevent the So- 
viet Union from breaking out of the reserva- 
tion during its period of messianic intoxica- 
tion. 

THE ROLE OF THE ARMED TRUCE 

British policy under Chamberlain presents 
a model of how not to undertake a campaign 
of containment. The United States is faced 
with the same situation today, only the geo- 
graphical margins of tolerance are greater 
with the U.S.S.R. than they ever were with 
Germany. Reduced to its fundamentals, the 
American problem is to arrange the equilib- 
rium of forces in the world so that, at every 
given moment of decision, the Soviet general 
staff will decide against aggressions that 
might provoke a general war on the ground 
that they present too great a military risk. 
At the same time, the United States must not 
succumb to demands for an anti-Soviet cru- 
sade nor permit reactionaries in the buffer 
states to precipitate conflicts in defense of 
their own obsolete prerogatives. Fascism has 
receded, but it has not disappeared. 

The United States must maintain a pre- 
carious balance between a complete readiness 
to repel Soviet aggression beyond a certain 
limit and complete determination to demon- 
strate within this limit no aggressive US. 
intentions toward the USS.R. It must 
commit itself, economically, politically, and 
militarily, to the maintenance of this bal- 
ance over a long period. Given sufficient 
time, the Soviet internal tempo will slow 
down. The ruling class will become less risk 
minded, more security minded. Greater 
vested interests will develop in the existing 
order; Russia-itself will begin to fear the 
revolutionary tendencies which modern war 
trails in its wake. The squabbles between 
the Gallicans and the ultramontanes will 
dilute the ardor of national Communist par- 
ties; they too will develop stakes in an exist- 
ing national order, if only in order to hold 
on to a mass following. At the same time, 
U.S. backing to the parties of the non-Com- 
munist left and U.S. support for vast pro- 
grams of economic reconstruction may go 
far toward removing the conditions of want, 
hunger, and economic insecurity which are 
constant invitations to Soviet expansion. 

Can the United States conceive and initiate 
so subtle a policy? Though the secret has 
been kept pretty much from the readers of 
the liberal press, the State Department has 
been -proceeding for some time somewhat 
along these lines. Both Byrnes and Marshall 
have perceived the essential need—to be firm 
without being rancorous, to check Soviet ex- 
pansion without making unlimited commit- 
ments to an anti-Soviet crusade, to invoke 
power to counter power without engaging in 
senseless intimidation, to encourage the 
growth of the democratic left, The per- 
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formance has often fallen below the concep- 
tion; but the direction has been correct. 
Men like Ben Cohen, Dean Acheson, Charles 
Bohlen have tried to work out details and 
whip up support for this admittedly risky 
program. 

It is risky. It may at any moment tumble 
over into the ideological crusade. In addi- 
tion, its proponents must combat the death- 
wish of the capitalists, as exemplified by Mr. 
Kennedy, and the befuddlement of the fel- 
low travelers, as exemplified by Mr. Wallace, 
both of whom unite in opposing a policy of 
resistance to Soviet expansion. The triumph 
of either the Kennedy or the Wallace views, 
if there is much difference between them, 
would mean the triumph of the radical ex- 
Ppansionists in the Politburo, for it would 
remove all present obstacles to the Soviet 
conquest of Europe. 

But can the United States embark on any 
p! of resistance to Soviet expansion 
without itself moving toward fascism? There 
is certainly a shortrun tendency in critical 
situations toward reliance on reactionaries 
as counter to Communists, because they are 
the only people who can match violence with 
violence. In a divided land like China or 
Greece the non-Communist left, men who 
believe in debate and civil liberties, cannot 
stand up for long against men, whether of 
the extreme right or of the extreme left, who 
believe in rifles. 

But over the long term the United States 
cannot develop a dependence on the right, 
if only because the right is a bad practical 
investment. A program of containment re- 
quires a ring of stable and satisfied countries 
around Russia—countries whose internal 
well-being provides a first line of defense 

Communist penetration. At this 
stage in the world’s history, the right cannot 
provide such governments. The very logic 
of events may force even a rightwing gov- 
ernment in this country to support left- 
wing governments abroad, just as the Tru- 
man government is entertaining the thought 
of giving Greece the New Deal it has driven 
out of Washington. Far from leading to 
fascism at home, a program of containment 
may after a certain period lead to greater 
power for American labor. Just as it was 
necessary to bribe the business community 
to take part in the struggle against fascism, 
so it may be necessary to bribe the labor 
movement to take part in a struggle against 
communism. Whatever else may be said 
about a “permanent war economy,” at least 
wages are high, employment is full, and the 
economy is relatively stable and productive. 

All this presupposes, of course, that Mar- 
shall has not only the ability to develop 
his policy but also the backing to carry it 
out. The backing, rather than the policy 
itself, presents the serious question. A 
democracy is politically unreliable at best; 
the American democracy is notoriously unre- 
liable on all questions of maintaining a con- 
tinuous foreign policy. Between the irre- 
sponsibility of the capitalists, the confusion 
of the intellectuals, and the impotence of the 
working class, there may arise a state of ir- 
resolution which produces a political 
vacuum; and a political vacuum inevitably 
attracts activists—gangsters, terrorists, and 
totalitarians. 

At this point the responsibility of the 
intellectual becomes manifest. Someone 
must serve as the custodian of honesty and 
clarity in a turbulent and stricken society. 
Someone must restore a serious sense of 
the value of facts, of the integrity of reason, 
of devotion to truth. Someone must provide 
intellectual leadership. As capitalism crum- 
bles through the world, we know that any 
path which can preserve peace and free- 
dom is narrow and hazardous. Our instru- 
ments must be as precise as possible, our 
analysis as dispassionate, our conclusions as 
honest and objective as we can make them. 
One false step may plunge the world into 
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atomic war or deliver it into totalitarian 
darkness. 

The intellectual must not be deflected 
from his responsibility by inherited dogma. 
It is clear today that Marx’s method was 
often better than his own application of it. 
Experience is a better master than any 
sacred text. The experience of a century 
has shown that neither the capitalists nor 
the workers are so tough and purposeful as 
Marx anticipated; that their mutual bewil- 
derment and inertia leave the way open for 
some other group to serve as the instrument 
of change; that when the politician-man- 
ager-intellectual type—the New Dealer—is 
intelligent and decisive, he can get society 
to move just fast enough for it to escape 
breaking up under the weight of its own 
contradictions; but that, when no one pro- 
vides intellectual leadership within the 
frame of gradualism, then the professional 
revolutionist will fill the vacuum and estab- 
lish a harder and more ruthless regime than 
the decadent one he displaces; and that the 
Communist revolutionist is winning out over 
the Fascist and is today in alliance with an 
expanding world power which will bring 
every kind of external pressure to block the 
movement toward democratic socialism. 

These seem to me the actualities of the 
day. If their acceptance means discarding 
Marx, let us by all means discard Marx. Too 
much leftwing political thinking is a form 
of scholasticism. We must make our own 
prognosis. If you say that the intellectual 
is a frail reed upon which to lean, you are 
probably guilty of understatement. But at 
least serious thinking is his job. Let him 
work at it for a time. He is more likely to 
escape from his confusion than the capital- 
ist from his irresponsibility or the worker 
from his impotence. Serious intellectual di- 
rection may give our politics a cogency and 
a firmness which will maintain the equilib- 
rium of forces and avert the war with 
Russia. If we can avoid this war, if we can 
contain the counterrevolution of the U.S.S.R. 
within clearly marked limits, we have a 
good chance to test the possibilities of a 
peaceful transition into a not undemocratic 
socialism. But, if our leadership and deter- 
mination falter, neither democracy, social- 
ism, nor anything else will have any more 
of a future than Hiroshima or Nagasaki. 


So let me conclude now, since I was 
interrupted by a quorum call, by reading 
to you what was earlier involved: The 
ACA index. 

Now if there is anything wrong with 
these seven principles, then I can be 
read right out of the Congress. But on 
this I take my stand. 

First, the ACA consistency index—for 
safeguarding the God-given dignity of 
the individual and promoting sound eco- 
nomic growth by strengthening constitu- 
tional government. 

The argument is between socialism as 
against capitalism and a question of the 
root morality of a socialistic economy 
through centralization. 

I say to you, my friends, the New 
Frontier, and this is what I am against, 
if I understand the English language, is 
not for the protection of the God-given 
dignity of the individual or our individ- 
ual rights. 

Second, and at this time I compliment 
the ACA for standing for all these things, 
but, secondly, the ACA is for sound 
money and against inflation. I call the 
New Frontier inflationary and for big 
spending and planned deficits and all 
the rest of that fuzzy economic thinking 
which is for inflation and against the 
sound dollar. I take my stand there, as 
does the ACA. 
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Third, I am for the traditional com- 
petitive market as against Government 
interference. I am for a competitive 
market and, therefore, Iam against Gov- 
ernment price fixing and controls. 

Again I know the liberals and the 
ADA’ers want Government price fixing 
and controls. We can have our debate 
onthat. But, I think the American peo- 
ple are not on their side. We will find 
out—I realize that, but the only way 
that this matter can be clearly faced 
is to stand up for a free competitive 
market as does the ACA, and I take my 
hat off to them on that. 

Fourth, I am for local self-government 
as against Central Government inter- 
vention. I am for all of us being left 
alone and for the citizen’s right to be 
left alone. I am against National Gov- 
ernment intervention in local and pri- 
vate affairs and in the affairs of local 
governments. So is the ACA. We are 
together on that. 

Fifth, I am for ownership. I am for 
private ownership as against Govern- 
ment ownership. I am for private own- 
ership and control as a means of pro- 
duction and distribution. Now the 
ADA’ers and, of course, the Socialists 
and the Communists are not for private 
control of the means of production and 
distribution and private ownership. 

I am against unfair competition by the 
Government. Iam for private competi- 
tive enterprise and so is the ACA. This 
is a matter, being for private ownership, 
which is what I am for and so is the ACA 
and I applaud them on that point. 

The ACA is for individual liberty and 
against coercion. I do not want to be 
pushed around and I do not know of any 
American citizen who does, whether it 
be by means of a local ordinance or be 
through the development of another Fed- 
eral law. Although, of course, we are so 
far from home that we find it very easy 
to put over Federal laws on our people. 

But I am for individual liberty and 
against Federal coercion, and so is ACA. 

Finally, I am for U.S. national sover- 
eignty and not for one-world govern- 
ment. Those people who are for one- 
world government—again I say we can 
have a very healthy debate on this ques- 
tion with them. 

My colleagues, the ACA has been criti- 
cized on these seven points. I happen to 
believe the ACA is right. I think the 
time has come to present the American 
people an opportunity to make a choice— 
if not right here today. I suspect from 
the attention that is being given to this 
debate and the attention that was given 
to this debate and the attention that was 
given to this matter last week when the 
original charges were made, might cause 
the people to wake up and make a choice 
if we can give them the opportunity to 
make a choice. 

So, therefore, I say to my colleagues, 
I believe the ACA is right. Mind you, 
now, there are those who would like to 
criticize the ACA through some other 
organization, for example, the Birch 
Society or some other fraternal or 
religious group. Others can do that if 
they like, but I have been talking solely 
about the ACA. 

I have not gone into an examination, 
of course, of the record of some of the 
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people that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia castigated as having been con- 
tributors. I think we can do that at the 
proper time. But I think it is clear that 
the ACA stands for principles that most 
constitutionalists observe and ones to 
which I subscribe. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. The question I have 
wanted to ask the gentleman all day has 
to do with the ACA. This brochure 
they put out from time to time says cer- 
tain Members because they vote a cer- 
tain way are against the Constitution. 
Who decides what legislation is against 
the Constitution and what is for it? 

Mr. ALGER. Even as COPE, the 
AFL-CIO, or every American citizen, 
every group as a matter of fact, can 
decide and set up its own yardstick. 
The ACA has yardsticks which the gen- 
tleman may not like. He may like 
COPE, AFL-CIO, with whom he is affil- 
iated 

Mr. HAYS. I will do my own affiliat- 
ing. I am not affiliated with either of 
them. 

I do not question a group that puts 
out a brochure that a Member has voted 
with me or a Member has voted against 
me or a Member has voted the way I be- 
lieve or not, and has voted for or against 
an organization. But this organization 
is different. They say that Member 
“X” has voted against the Constitution. 
My question is, Who decides what is 
against the Constitution and what is for 
it? I think that is a fair question. 

Mr. ALGER. The members of the 
ACA decide on their construction of the 
Constitution, as does every Member of 
this House and every American citizen. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ALGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I think 
it might be pertinent to point out that 
the ACA makes this statement: 

The awards announced here do not imply 
that the recipient is in complete agreement 
with all the principles supported by Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action; nor does it 
imply any commitment to support those 
principles in the future. The Americans for 
Constitutional Action does not and will not 
impugn either the patriotism or the probity 
of those legislators who do not agree with 
its views. 


Let me say that I by no means have a 
100-percent record in this organization. 
I voted for foreign aid, I voted for the 
U.N. bond issue, for college construction, 
and other issues with which this organi- 
zation does not agree. But if seems to 
me appropriate to recognize that it is 
a responsible, conservative organization 
which does not demand 100 percent obe- 
dience to its views. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Iam not quarreling with 
anybody getting an award from the ACA. 
I think the statement the gentleman has 
read is fine. The question still remains 
in my mind: How can any organization 
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arrogate unto itself to say that a Mem- 
ber's vote is for liberty or not for liberty? 
As one Republican stated: “I was for 
liberty 60 percent of the time. I wonder 
where I was the other 40 percent.” 

Mr. ALGER. The gentleman has 
established that it is a nonpartisan or- 
ganization, which is the way it ought 
to be. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman for taking the 
floor at this time and conducting a 
debate on this very important issue. 

I was distressed to read in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an attack on the 
members of the organization, rather 
than the issues and the principles for 
which it stood. 

The reason I intervene at this point 
and ask the gentleman to yield is: I have 
been concerned, as I think many of our 
colleagues have been, over a period of 
years with the development of various 
voting guides. I think the first one I saw 
came out through the Americans for 
Democratic Action around 1948. The 
PAC voting guide came out about the 
same time. Probably it is a healthy 
thing for various organizations, whether 
they be these, the American Farm Bu- 
reau, that has a voting guide, and others, 
to come out with these guides. Of course, 
as I understand it, they are expressing 
their own viewpoints and their evalua- 
tion of the issues that come before the 
Congress. 

I have failed to do some homework I 
assigned myself for this Congress, but I 
hope to doit. I have collected the ADA 
guide, also, now, the Americans for 
Constitutional Action guide, and others. 
I have been studying them because I 
want to bring out the techniques used by 
these and various other organizations in 
publicizing to the public, particularly 
during election time, what their criteria 
are. The one group I praised the most 
for being fair, according to my standards 
of fairness, in setting out their guide- 
lines, was the Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action. They devoted a lot of 
effort in the beginning to explain how 
they compiled that record, not whether 
they were right or wrong, whether they 
disagreed or agreed that on what they 
said was a right vote, but they wanted the 
reader to realize what the principles were 
that they were using as a guide. 

I have felt that many voting guides 
actually have taken strange votes out of 
context—for instance, the COPE tech- 
nique, if you are not for this, you are 
against humanity, as opposed to what 
has been suggested here, that the ACA 
says if you do not agree with us, you are 
not for liberty. If anybody were to in- 
terpret their voting guide and there was 
a basis for this conclusion, I would join 
in criticising this; because, of course, it 
should not be put on the basis if you do 
not agree with us, you are against liberty 
or you are not for the Constitution. 

My concluding remarks are these. 
One of the most interesting things in 
voting guides is that we have a record 
vote on about 100 items each Congress— 
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it averages a little less than that—and 
the various organizations that put out 
a voting guide will select 12 or 14 out of 
the 100 votes cast and use that as crite- 
ria. One of the important things is, 
Why do they select these 12? Is there 
any significance to the selection of these 
12 out of 100, and what sort of a pattern 
does that give us to understand what 
their economic and political philosophy 
is? Yes, I think the ACA and the ADA 
seem to present two almost divergent 
voting guides in economic and political 
philosophy. 

Incidentally, I was very happy to be 
listed by the ACA as one who voted con- 
servative. I thought I was conservative, 
but sometimes I wonder, on some of the 
issues. But, that is wholly incidental. 
I certainly was interested in the fact 
that one of my newspaper people from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which tends 
to think in its editorial policy along the 
line of the Americans for Democratic 
Action, should take the occasion to call 
me and ask me whether I was going to 
accept an award from the ACA. I said: 

Well, why are you calling me on this? 
I have been wanting to discuss with you 
some of the issues before this Congress, such 
as the debt limitation, tax bill, and some of 
these major economic issues. Why have you 
people chosen to call me on the subject of 


whether I would accept an award from the 
ACA? 


I said that I happened to have read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD where the ACA 
was attacked, and the question was pri- 
marily ad hominum, not on issues. What 
comes to mind, because this was a well 
planned attack, I might say a lot of re- 
search has gone behind it, is the next step 
to be taken. It was, of course, that any- 
one who would accept any such award 
therefore, would be for the ACA or some- 
one in the John Birch Society. I think 
the Gerald L. K. Smith crowd said some- 
thing nice about the John Birch Society. 
So, we have had an ad hóminum ap- 
proach instead of discussing the issues 
of what these organizations stand for. I 
might say I am not a member of this 
group, and I daresay very few of my col- 
leagues are members of these various 
groups that put out voting guides 
whether or not by coincidence we happen 
to agree with their philosophy. If the 
philosophy is as expressed by ACA, and 
the gentleman read it accurately, I think 
I agree with it, but there are certain 
features of it that I disagree with rather 
basically. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 
I would like to rejoin by saying that I 
agree with the gentleman, and so that 
we will be utterly fair, I do not stand 
here or now or at any time as saying 
that these legislative issues are absolutely 
accurate as to the chosen legislation. I 
will put in the Recorp at this point the 
six points that ACA uses, where they even 
try to wash out so-called party votes 
and the other reasons, I will put in the 
Recorp at this point the yardsticks they 
use for picking the issues. 

In arriving at the final decision on a 
specific piece of legislation, the follow- 
ing considerations are carefully weighed: 

First. Every effort is made to identify 
the decisive vote on the measure. This is 
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not necessarily the vote on final passage 
nor the vote on adoption of a confer- 
ence report. It may well be the vote on 
a motion to recommit. In general, only 
the decisive vote on a specific measure 
is tabulated. 

Second. The total money value of the 
authorization and/or the appropriation 
and their probable effect on the stability 
of our currency. 

Third. The initiation, continuance, or 
extension of spending or control pro- 
grams into areas clearly reserved for the 
States, or for individuals, by the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. 

Fourth. The political and/or economic 
effects of continuance of temporary 
emergency programs after the emergency 
has passed. 

Fifth. The ultimate effect of measures 
which may affect the maintenance of a 
balance of power between the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches of 
Government. 

Sixth. So-called party votes, that is, 
those which are palpably politically par- 
tisan and do not involve fundamental 
issues. These are excluded from the 
tabulation. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say further— 
and I thank the gentleman from Missouri 
for his remarks—that I, too, am not a 
member of these groups. However, when 
we see this guilt by association—and 
that seems to be the situation here be- 
cause the conversation on the floor the 
other day seems to be about another 
group, the John Birch Society. I am 
not a member of the John Birch Society; 
but I must say that if you judge groups 
by their enemies and opponents they 
must be pretty fine people, 

However, Mr. Speaker, I am not here 
to talk about other fraternal or religious 
organizations. Perhaps some of the 
Members of the House belong to various 
organizations and have made contribu- 
tions to them. 

Mr. Speaker, I tried to present what 
I think the ACA is attempting to do and 
identify myself with their principles and 
I maintain my right at any time to do 
this. There was this vote the other day 
where I found myself voting with the 
more liberal Members of the House on an 
amendment to the Internal Security Act. 
Who knows? This may be wrapped 
around my neck by the ACA, and that 
is their privilege. But in my own way I 
am attempting to be impartial by voting 
my convictions. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I was some- 
what amazed at the concern exhibited 
by the Democrats over the circulation 
of an ACA rating index. I have had 
the COPE index and the ADA index 
in my district for the last 12 or 14 years 
and it has not given me any concern 
that I was rated zero in that report. I 
do not think the fact that I was rated 
zero makes me a bad Congressman. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, I 
have had ratings of 97 percent or 98 
percent with the ACA and I do not think 
that necessarily makes me a good 
Congressman because each of those se- 
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lected issues are in a specific area of 
legislation. For me to say that it was 
because of my high rating in the ACA 
index that I received a big vote is 
inaccurate. 

Mr. Speaker, my good friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Ho.irretp, made mention of the 
fact that in his district he won by 30,000 
votes and he thought that was because 
he had a low rating with the ACA. I 
could come back and say that in my 
district I have a zero rating with the 
COPE and a 98 percent rating with ACA, 
and I won in my district by 85,000 votes. 
I could not attribute that to either one 
of those ratings. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been greatly con- 
cerned in the last few days about this 
sudden attack on the floor of the other 
body, as well as the attack that was 
made here last week by my own col- 
leagues, and I began to wonder why. 
Where did this come from? Then my 
good friend, my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Brapemas] cited 
the book “The Far Right,” written by 
Bernard Eismann and Mr. Janson. The 
gentleman from Indiana quoted a little 
bit from that book. However, permit 
me to quote a little bit from the book. 
I thought it must be a pretty good book 
and so I went right down to Brentano’s 
and I bought it. 

So, beginning on page 227, I want to 
read a little bit from that book: 

In the fall of 1961 Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers Union and 
a vice president of the AFL-CIO, discussed 
the matter with Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy and promised to write a memo- 
randum for him. That memo, a 24-page 
blueprint for action against the extremists, 
was submitted to the Justice Department on 
December 19, 1961. It had been prepared 
by Reuther’s deputy, his brother Victor, who 
said in an accompanying note: “We are 
hopeful that this memo may have some 
value to you in focusing attention upon 
possible administration policies and pro- 
grams to combat the radical right.” The 
Reuther brothers wrote that five areas need- 
ed immediate attention— 


Now, Mr. Speaker, one must remember 
that this Victor Reuther is a man who 
spent some time in Soviet Russia and 
wrote home some communications, one 
of which was telling friends to continue 
the fight for the Soviet America. 


Mr. Speaker, here is the chief adviser 
of the Justice Department speaking on 
how to handle the extreme right, or at 
least the right wing. However, they 
have introduced the adjective “radical.” 
Everyone knows that the word “radical” 
is not good in the hearing of the Amer- 
ican people. If they can add that word 
“radical” to the word “right,” they then 
have besmirched the word “right.” 
That is used continually through this 
book. The first recommendation of the 
brothers Reuther was that “the radical 
right within the Armed Forces presents 
an immediate and special problem re- 
quiring immediate and special meas- 
ures.” 

Under this heading Reuther recommended 
that Secretary McNamara investigate the ex- 
tent of radical right influence in the military 
himself. The memo recalled the Army’s re- 


fusal to accept a resignation General Walker 
submitted in 1959 when he charged that a 
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fifth column was working in the American 
Military Establishment. It continued: 
“+ + * it also appears to have been wide- 
spread pressure from rightwing generals and 
admirals in the Pentagon which brought 
about the recall to duty of Gen. James Van 
Fleet. It is common knowledge that General 
Van Fleet has himself been a member of the 
extreme wing (board member of For America, 
endorser of the Florida Coalition of Patriotic 
Societies, board of advisers of H. L. Hunt’s 
Life Lines) * * *. All that the recall has 
accomplished is to embarrass the administra- 
tion's Ambassador to the United Nations.” 
Van Fleet, Army consultant on guerrilla 
warfare, blamed Ambassador Adlai E. Stev- 
enson for the U.S. failure to provide air sup- 
port in the Bay of Pigs invasion and said 
he would have fired him. 


That is why they did not want Gen- 
eral Van Fleet back—because he jumped 
on Adlai Stevenson for the failure at the 
Bay of Pigs and demanded that General 
Van Fleet be fired. Had I been President 
of the United States I would not have 
fired Adlai Stevenson because I would not 
have hired him in the first place. 


2. “The radical right and the Attorney 
General’s subversive list” was dealt with 
next. 

“The Attorney General’s list of subversive 
organizations is lending aid and comfort to 
the radical right. Although the radical right 
poses a far greater danger to the success of 
this country in its battle against interna- 
tional communism than does the domestic 
Communist movement, the latter has been 
branded subversive by the Government and 
the former not * * *. The list today is al- 
most like a Good Housekeeping seal for 
the radical right * * * and as long as it 
exists it should not remain one-sided and 
permitted to work in favor of the radical 
right.” 

“It might be advisable,” continued the 
memo, “for the Attorney General to announce 
at this time that he is going to investigate 
one or more of these organizations with a 
view to determining whether charges will be 
filed and hearings held on the question of 
listing one or more of these organizations. 
The mere act of indicating that an investiga- 
tion will be made will certainly bring home 
to many people something they have never 
considered—the subversive character of these 
organizations and their similarity to listed 
groups on the left.” 

One specific proposal was that FBI agents 
infiltrate ultraright organizations to deter- 
mine if their actions could be classified as 
subversive. 

3. “The flow of big money to the radical 
right should be dammed to the extent pos- 
sible.” 

The proposal: 

“As funds are a source of power to the 
radical right, action to dam up these funds 
may be the quickest way to turn the tide 
now running in their favor.” The memo- 
randum suggested that tax exemptions be 
carefully checked, that lists of major donors 
to the far right be made public, and that 
the Federal Communications Commission 
check radio and television stations carrying 
far right propaganda but listing their pro- 
grams as religious, news analysis, or public 
service. It said that “Know Your Enemy,” 
a 5-minute 6-day-a-week radio program on 
WEAM, Washington, would be a good place 
to start. The program's commentator had 
said that “Gus Hall of the Communist Party 
had a plan for staffing the Kennedy admin- 
istration with his followers and that it was 
already working successfully.” 

Before the memorandum was submitted, 
the Internal Revenue Service had begun a 
review of organizations incorporated as tax- 
exempt religious or educational groups to 
determine whether any were dispensing po- 
litical propaganda, 
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The memorandum also suggested: 

4. “The administration should take steps 
to end the Minutemen.” 

5. “The domestic Communist problem 
should be put in proper perspective for the 
American people, thus exposing the basic 
fallacy of the radical right.” 

In this section Reuther made a point that 
had long concerned the liberals. 

“The Director of the FBI, Mr. Hoover, even 
though he made an admirable recent state- 
ment concerning the radical right, exagger- 
ates the domestic Communist menace at 
every turn and contributes to the public’s 
frame of mind upon which the radical right 
feeds. Assistant Attorney General J. Wal- 
ter Yeagley, who continues in charge of in- 
ternal security matters, has always max- 
imized the domestic Communist menace. 
There is no need of a further effort to 
dramatize the Communist issue. The need 
now is to rein in those who have created 
the unreasoned fear of the domestic Com- 
munist movement in the minds of American 
people and slowly to develop a more ra- 
tional attitude toward the strength of this 
movement. Without forbidding dissenting 
officials from expressing a contrary viewpoint 
(and thus evoking charges of muzzling 
Hoover, ete.), any effort to take a more real- 
istic view by leaders of this administration 
would probably cause most of the adminis- 
tration officials to fall into line and even 
some legislators might be affected thereby. 
Fifteen years of overstating a problem can- 
not be reversed overnight, but thoughtful 
handling can reduce tensions and miscon- 
ceptions in this area too.” 

In a note accompanying the memoran- 
dum, Walter Reuther wrote “This is not a 
problem that can be swept under a rug. 
The administration can no more combat the 
radical right by being ‘tough on domestic 
communism’ or appeasing radical right gen- 
erals than the Republican administration 
was able to fight McCarthyism by its own 
excesses in this area. It is very late in the 
day to start dealing with these problems, 
but it will never get any earlier.” 

No formal action was taken on the sug- 
gestions, although the document was read 
by key members of the administration and 
circulated to sympathetic Congressmen. 
The Defense Department opposed political 
probes in the armed services. Calls for a 
congressional investigation of the activities 
of the far right were rejected. 

J. Edgar Hoover, whose book “Masters of 
Deceit” has been a favorite of anti-Commu- 
nists, counseled self-restraint among right- 
ists in the weeks after the President’s 
speeches. In 1962 he made his views on the 
far right even clearer. Writing in the Jour- 
nal of the American Bar Association, the 
Nation’s No. 1 G-man congratulated the 
legal group for the approach it had taken 
compared with that of the Hargises and 
Welches. He said: “Just because the Com- 
munists have no respect for law and order 
does not mean that we should retaliate in 
kind. Cries for legal shortcuts, vigilante 
methods and less reliance on legal processes, 
though based on the most patriotic motives, 
are most shortsighted. Emotional out- 
bursts, extravagant name-calling, gross ex- 
aggerations hinder our efforts. We must be 
very careful with our facts and not brand as 
a Communist any individual whose opinion 
may be different from our own. Today far 
too many self-styled experts on communism 
are plying the highways of America giving 
erroneous and distorted information. This 
causes hysteria, false alarms, misplaced ap- 
prehension.” 

Hoover praised the Bar Assoclation’s efforts 
to foster “high level, dignified, objective 
seminars on communism through the co- 
operation of local bar associations through- 
out the country.” 

At about this time Senator GOLDWATER, 
while defending the general membership of 
the Birch Society, told a joint Washington 
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meeting of the Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
clubs: 

“Conservatives must beat off the idiots 
that are always attracted to a movement in 
its gs. The idiots are being drawn 
toward the conservative movement now just 
as they were attracted to liberalism in the 
1930's. There are always people who will 
go off on a tangent if they don’t think their 
ideas are being carried out to the letter. I 
mean any group that goes to extremes. I'm 
a member of the American Legion and I can 
remember when it practiced some of the 
things we object to in the John Birch So- 
ciety. My chief objection to the John Birch 
Society is its leader. He is intemperate and 
unwise. I wish he would step out so the 
fine, responsible people who are members 
could take charge.” 

But tens of thousands still believe in the 
far right gospel and still slip dimes and dol- 
lars into envelopes addressed to Robert 
Weich, Billy James Hargis, and other far 
right organizers. This had been anticipated 
in the Reuther memorandum: “As the radi- 
cal right cannot be wished away or ignored, 
likewise its demise is not something that can 
be readily accomplished. The struggle 
against the radical right is a long-term af- 
fair: total victory over the radical right is 
no more possible than total victory over the 
Communists. What are needed are deliber- 
ate administration policies and programs to 
contain the radical right from further ex- 
pansion and in the long run reduce it to its 
historical role of the impotent lunatic 
fringe.” 

This was followed by a footnote: “Private 
agencies can do much to identify and expose 
the radical right. Indeed, in the long run 
the extent of participation by private agen- 
cies in this struggle is more likely to deter- 
mine its outcome than anything the Gov- 
ernment can do. The press, TV, church, 
labor, civic, political and other groups whose 
constitutional freedom is directly involved 
must carry the prime burden in this strug- 
gle.” 

But private action to counteract the ex- 
treme right frequently has been weak. A Hol- 
lywood rally in support of the United Na- 
tions and free speech found few supporters. 
One movie star was quoted as saying, “I 
don’t want to get involved in anything more 
controversial than a charity for crippled chil- 
dren.” Some were intimidated by the bomb- 
ing of the homes of two California ministers 
who had spoken out. Others who preached 
good sense from their pulpits, and there 
were some in every part of the country, were 
victims of middle-of-the-night telephone 
threats. 

When liberals and liberal organizations did 
speak up, in print or on the podium, they 
usually limited themselves to attacking the 
evils of extremist tactics. They made little 
effort to slake the obvious thirst of the Amer- 
ican public for information about the Com- 
munists and communism. They continued 
to leave this important task to rightists, who 
filled the vacuum with a distorted picture. 

The debate on the philosophy of the ultra- 
conservatives continued, however. Among 
their most aggressive opponents have been 
the clergy. The general council of the United 
Presbyterian Church assailed extremist tac- 
tics. Methodists were warned by Bishop 
Everett W. Palmer of Seattle of a “frightening 
likeness between certain anti-Communist 
movements now in yogue across America 
and events which transpired in Germany and 
Italy prior to the rise of the Nazi and Fascist 
regimes.” The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference issued an 88-page booklet attack- 
ing rightwing militants for fomenting what 
it termed “a virulent form of disunity that 
is dangerously weakening the Nation.” In 
the booklet Father John F, Cronin, assistant 
director of the conference’s social action 
department, said he was “convinced that 
three-fourths of these extremist groups are 
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making a financial racket of the right against 
communism * . They're in it for money.” 
The National Council of the Episcopal 
Church urged Episcopalians to examine the 
“motivations and methods of those who prof- 
it from the business of attacking the 
churches.” 

But the profiteers are formidable adver- 
saries. They have had time to lay the 
groundwork. Their torrent of “documen- 
tation for members and prospective follow- 
ers continues unremittingly. Much of this 
flock now knows that all criticism of them 
is part of a plot to soften them up for the 
Communist takeover. As a woman member 
of a Chicago chapter of the John Birch So- 
ciety remarked, “They are really doing a job 
on us. Some people won't even talk to me 
any more. They think I'm crazy.” She 
knows she isn’t. The newsletters and pam- 
phlets she reads and the tape recordings 
she hears at the monthly meetings tell her 
she is right and the “duped” are wrong. 


If you will read the Recor of last 
Monday you will find how Members very 
carefully listed the subscribers to the 
Americans for Constitutional Action and 
to the For America, and to the Birch 
Society, and to some of the other organi- 
zations. Then it says: 

The domestic Communist problem should 
be put in its proper perspective for the 
American people, thus exposing the basic 
fallacy of the radical right. 


In their book, of course, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover is quoted in one place. Let me 
quote what he said in an address to all 
enforcement officials on March 1, 1960: 

It is indeed appalling that some members 
of our society continue to deplore and criti- 
cize those who stress the Communist danger. 
What these misguided “authorities” fail to 
realize is that the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
is an integral part of international com- 
munism * . Public indifference to this 
threat is tantamount to national suicide. 
Lethargy leads only to disaster. 


The memo goes on to lay out a blue- 
print for the destruction of the anti- 
anti-Communists in accordance with the 
memorandum issued in Moscow in De- 
cember 1960 when Gus Hall came back 
to this country with instructions stating 
that his first job was to destroy the anti- 
anti-Communists. Here in this book we 
have that blueprint worked out and in 
the 24-page booklet submitted by Mr. 
Walter Reuther and Mr. Victor Reuther 
is the actual blueprint. I recommend if 
you can get it and if it is not classified 
and absolutely top secret, you should get 
that 24-page booklet on suicide and read 
it because here they say they distributed 
it to members of the administration and 
certain friendly Congressmen who would 
probably carry on the battle in the legis- 
lative Halls. 

There you have it, gentlemen—the 
reason for the sudden attack on the floor 
of the other body and by my colleagues 
on this floor. It was an attack on what 
they call the radical right, which I call 
the conservative right. Of course, they 
try to equate it with the Birch Society 
and some mention was made of some of 
the articles of the Birch Society. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend at this 
point an article by the Reverend Francis 
E. Fenton, a Catholic priest in Connecti- 
cut. He is a member of the John Birch 
Society, and has been for years. He 
ends up by saying, “I do not hesitate to 
reply: Join the John Birch Society.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 


A CATHOLIC PRIEST COMMENTS ON THE JOHN 
BmcH SOCIETY 


(By Rev. Francis E. Fenton) 


While the John Birch Society is a mere 4 
years of age at this writing—December 1962— 
it is doubtful if, in the relatively short his- 
tory of this great land of ours, any individual 
or organization in America has been more 
consistently attacked or maligned than has 
this society and its founder, Mr. Robert 
Welch. As a Catholic priest who has been 
a member of the society for some 3 years now 
and is well acquainted with its structure, 
operations and objectives, I feel that perhaps 
I can make some worthwhile contribution 
to the cause of truth and justice by express- 
ing some of my sentiments and convictions 
in respect to the John Birch Society. 

The John Birch Society may be described 
as an organization of informed, dedicated, 
religiously-motivated Americans of all na- 
tionalities and creeds banded together for 
the purpose of executing, under competent 
direction, a concrete program of education, 
and action toward the ultimate goal of less 
centralized, more limited government, more 
personal responsibility and a better world. 
Because of the nature and power of the 
atheistic world Communist conspiracy how- 
ever, and its clear determination to enslave 
all mankind (a determination from which it 
has never wavered and the realization of 
which becomes more and more apparent), the 
immediate objective of the John Birch 
Society from its inception has, of necessity, 
been the containment, the conquest and the 
elimination of the Communist menance and 
the grave threat it presents to America and 
all humanity. Communism, then, or, more 
accurately, the Communist conspiracy and 
the many factors and conditions and organi- 
zations which aid and abet its progress are 
the immediate primary targets of the John 
Birch Society and will continue to be until, 
please God, that diabolical monstrosity is 
destroyed. 

The program of the society is a twofold 
one, education and action. The education, 
without which it is impossible intelligently 
and, therefore, effectively to counteract the 
enemy, is of course, a continuing process 
and consists mainly in the reading of nu- 
merous recommended books and other pub- 
lications the total impact of which is an 
evermore comprehensive understanding of 
such subjects as America’s history and form 
of government, the free enterprise system 
and the part of personal initiative, individ- 
ual responsibility and the principle of sub- 
sidiarity in the notable success of that 
system, the nature, tactics, aims and accom- 
plishments of the Communist conspiracy 
over the past four decades, the nature of 
Socialism, etc. A proper and adequate grasp 
of the overall picture results in an ever- 
deepening concern to do one’s part to coun- 
teract the various evils of which the avid and 
persistent reader has become more and more 
acutely aware. The action program of the 
society follows logically and may, in gen- 
eral, he said to be twofold: one, getting one’s 
fellow-citizens to become similarly well in- 
formed; the other, the fulfillment of the 
series of projects by the members as listed 
and described in the monthly bulletin of 
the society. Based on the adage: “In unity 
there is strength” the faithful execution of 
the various, specific projects each month by 
a united and dedicated membership pro- 
duces results which, in terms of influence 
and effectiveness, could not otherwise be ob- 
tained. Although it has been made unmis- 
takably clear many times in the publica- 
tions of the John Birch Society, it is well 
to note again that no member is ever 
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obliged to carry out any action or project the 
fulfillment of which would be contrary to his 
conscience. Personally, I have never seen 
any project listed in the monthly bulletins 
over a period of 3 years whose execution 
would have violated the dictates of my con- 
science. 

Such, then, is a brief summation of the 
essentials of the organization, objectives and 
program of the John Birch Society, the de- 
tails of which are given in the numerous 
publications of the society. Having read 
just about all of these publications, having 
met hundreds of the society’s members (a 
more commendable body of exemplary 
Americans one could not find, I feel sure, in 
any other secular organization in the land) 
and being well acquainted with many of 
them and having observed and participated 
in the activities of the society for quite 
some time, I have been, and remain, at a 
total loss to comprehend how any patriotic 
American or group of Americans would want 
to damage or destroy the John Birch So- 
ciety or to discredit its widely-respected 
founder. Yet such has been the objective, 
on a large scale for about a year and a half, 
on the part of innumerable individuals, 
groups and publications from coast to coast. 
Such sustained, widespread and, in many 
cases, bitter attacks may well be without 
parallel in the annals of American history. 

Certainly the Communist conspiracy, 
thoroughly committed, as it is, to the con- 
quest of America and the enslavement of 
her citizens by whatever means necessary 
to accomplish that purpose, has never been 
given anything resembling such treatment 
by the various segments of the communica- 
tions media with a few notable exceptions. 

Other notorious organizations, some of 
whose stated objectives are not likely to 
further the well-being of this country, are 
not only not criticized, much less attacked, 
by some of the same communications media 
but are rather treated with much courtesy 
and res and quite favorably publicized. 
But the John Birch Society, in many in- 
stances, has not been treated with even 
elementary fairness, a society which num- 
bers among its council and endorsers and 
members many of our Nation’s most re- 
spected citizens. Why? 

The answer to this question varies ac- 
cording to the particular individual or 
group launching the attack, but I have 
never read any criticism of the John Birch 
Society or its principles or tactics or aims, 
regardless of the source of the criticism, 
which has impressed me or caused me to 
question either the society or my member- 
ship in it. The Communists and their con- 
scious supporters have severely and con- 
stantly maligned and attempted to discredit 
and destroy the John Birch Society, but 
no comment is necessary in this case. In- 
deed, it is to the great credit of the society 
that the Communist press and propaganda 
have seldom, if ever, been more bitter and 
vitriolic in their opposition to, and de- 
nunciation of any other organization. 

As for the attacks by the advocates of 
socialism and more and more centralized 
government and by the one worlders and 
by the liberals in general, I have read noth- 
ing to date from even the most sincere of 
these which appeared to me to be a sub- 
stantial and well-founded criticism. Nor 
was the Catholic press a mere observer in 
all this. Quite the contrary: numerous 
Catholic papers and magazines saw fit to 
criticize and attack, some of them severely, 
both the John Birch Society and Mr. Welch. 
Here again I can only say, in all honesty, 
that I have read nothing in the Catholic 
press from the beginning which would cause 
me to change my thinking one iota on the 
soundness of the John Birch Society and 
Catholic membership in it. Indeed, as I 
have often previously stated, many of the 
Catholics whom I know as members of the 
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society are among the finest it has been 
my good fortune to meet. These people, 
many of them too with extensive Catholic 
schooling, see in the John Birca Society, 
as do I, under God and together with the 
spiritual and moral force of their faith, 
the best hope and promise for the security 
and survival of America and the liberation 
of our enslaved fellow men throughout the 
world. 

There are many Catholics who realize the 
ever-increasing threat to them and to Amer- 
ica posed by the Communist conspiracy, 
who see in the John Birch Society an effec- 
tive means of counteracting that conspiracy 
and, in the process, of exercising the virtue 
of patriotism and who would become mem- 
bers of the soclety—but who hesitate to do 
so because of the notion that it is, or may 
be, forbidden to them. This notion is com- 
pletely erroneous. The Catholic Church has 
taken no position nor made any statement 
either for or against the John Birch Society. 
Nor is there anything in the organization or 
laws or objectives of the society contrary 
to Catholic faith or morals. I state this 
after 3 years of close contact with the society 
and its operations. Indeed, to any hard- 
core American patriot, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, who asks what he can do, in ad- 
dition to prayer and the observance of the 
moral law of God, most effectively to aid in 
the crucial battle against the diabolical 
menace of atheistic communism, I do not 
hesitate to reply: Join the John Birch So- 
ciety. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand that the ratings of Americans 
for Constitutional Action are determined 
by the votes taken in the House of Rep- 
resentatives? 

Mr. ALGER. The rating is on legis- 
lative issues upon which we vote. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. ALGER. But, of course, the 
yardsticks are laid down by the ACA 
as to how they would judge the votes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You, in 
your main speech here, started out to 
talk about liberalism, socialism, and 
communism, 

I wonder if the ACA considers social 
security an attack on the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. ALGER. The ACA is what I 
started to talk about. I can assure the 
gentleman that what I tried to do, if he 
had been here to hear me 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
been here all the time. 

Mr. ALGER. It was to relate the ADA 
to the Communist platform, that I have 
with me, and the Socialists. I am not 
saying Members who vote that way are 
Socialists or Communists. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes, but 
the gentleman did point out liberals and 
Socialists and Communists, and then 
proceeded to defend the organization. 

Mr. ALGER. What organization do 
you mean, the ACA? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. ALGER. I was interrupted sev- 
eral times. First I gave the ACA princi- 
ples. I have been working from them 
ever since. I do not know that the gen- 
tleman was here. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let us talk 
about principles. I asked the gentleman 
a question about social security. When 
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I first heard of social security I heard it 
was socialism pure and simple. I want to 
know if the gentleman considers that as 
socialistic. 

Mr. ALGER. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that I happen to know and have 
in the handwriting of Mr. Bob Myers, the 
chief actuary, the fact that social secu- 
rity is actuarily out of balance $298 bil- 
lions. I am for fiscal responsibility, 
which means we need to balance the 
budget of social security. Therefore, if 
the gentleman is asking this Member, 
and this has nothing to do with the ACA, 
where I stand, I say that until we bal- 
ance the budget instead of passing it on 
to unborn generations I oppose social 
security. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman realize that social security 
is a separate trust fund? 

Mr. ALGER. I can only assume that 
the gentleman does not understand that 
the $22 billion in that separate trust 
fund has been spent. There are only 
IO U’s remaining, and it is further in the 
hole by $298 billion. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
I O U’s are obligations. 

Mr. ALGER. $320 billion against $22 
billion is what we are talking about. Is 
the gentleman intending to debate social 
security? This has nothing to do with 
the ACA. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman approaches this first by saying 
liberalism, socialism, and communism. 
Which does he consider liberal? 

Mr. ALGER. I gave the gentleman a 
part of it. I gave him the ACA program. 
The gentleman obviously did not hear 
me. The Brannan plan, the compul- 
sory health insurance, the price and 
wage control, repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and compulsory union member- 
ship—I do not know whether the gentle- 
man supports them, but these are is- 
sues I would disagree with, and which 
are liberal, of the ADA. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. What the gentleman 
from Texas was really trying to do, he 
merely quoted as he understood it the 
objectives of certain organizations. He 
laid them side by side and they pretty 
well balanced out. That is about what 
the gentleman from Texas was doing. 
In regard to who does what and how you 
judge your standing or how these people 
at ACA arrive at the percentage of 
whether you support the Constitution or 
not, I think the record speaks for itself. 
I think the gentleman from Texas is do- 
ing a great service in coming here and 
debating, and freely and openly letting 
people know what he is going to discuss, 
not coming in here on the side, so to 
speak, and attacking the Members of 
Congress because some organization 
wanted to honor those men by present- 
ing them with an award. I think the 
record speaks for itself. I think that 
this organization judges you on the basis 
of the votes you cast here in the House 
of Representatives. I think the gentle- 
man from Texas will agree with me on 
this. I believe that by that method of 
informing the people of America how 
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their Representatives are voting here on 
the floor of the Congress and not what 
they are saying when they are running 
for reelection, I think that is where the 
shoes begin to pinch. 

I believe that this organization, the 
Americans for Constitutional Action, is 
enlightening the people on some things 
by publicly analyzing voting records and 
this is the reason why some of my liberal 
colleagues are squealing now. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. HALEY. With respect to these 
various organizations, the ADA and 
COPE and so forth, they are the first 
people who begin to yell when you try to 
prove guilt by association. Yet, on the 
floor of this House last week, a group of 
people were trying to tie one organiza- 
tion with another one. Now I do not 
know who all of the members of the ACA 
are, but I will say this. You cannot find 
any place where they attack any one in- 
dividual. If the liberals are going to do 
these things and try to prove guilt by 
association, let them get on a platform 
without the cloak of immunity that they 
have in this House and make charges 
against the patriotism and against the 
loyalty of these men. I think that is 
only fair, I say, if that is what the lib- 
erals want to do, go out and do it but do 
not wrap this cloak of immunity around 
you here. Go out where you can be 
called to account for your remarks and 
make these charges. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 
I would like to respond to the gentle- 
man’s remarks to this extent so that my 
colleagues will understand. Since many 
may not have had time to read the 
statement to which I am endeavoring to 
make a rebuttal. The charge was made 
in this Recorp Monday that Members 
like me are doing the devil’s work and 
that I am a member of a lunatic 
fringe—you see—this debate has gone 
up to this point, without name calling 
and with that type of appellation. I do 
not need to engage in that and I shall 
not. I am just trying to remind the 
membership though, as the gentleman 
from Florida just pointed out, that we 
could have gone into this thing a lot 
more thoroughly and, indeed, I think we 
should and I think it might be interest- 
ing to follow this debate further with 
other special orders. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] for bringing 
what you have here today before the 
House, as to what the ACA actually does 
stand for. Referring to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Florida with refer- 
ence to so-called guilt by association, I 
would like to make just a few remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, in a recent attack upon 
the Americans for Constitutional Ac- 
tion—ACA—and conservatives in gen- 
eral, both Democrats and Republicans, 
a Member of this otherwise reasonable 
and responsible body said, to the effect, 
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that some of the members and supporters 
of the John Birch Society are also sup- 
porters of ACA; therefore he concluded 
that ACA money is John Birch money 
and that ACA aims and goals are John 
Birch aims and goals. This type of rea- 
soning is quite typical of the leftist, ADA 
groups. I know good Democrats, good 
Baptists, and Catholics and others who 
support the John Birch Society and/or 
the ACA, but this does not bring about 
the conclusion therefore that all Dem- 
ocrats, Baptists, and Catholics are John 
Birchers, or that Democrat, Baptist, or 
Catholic money or aims or goals are also 
John Birch money or aims or goals. I 
am not now, nor have I ever been, a 
member of the John Birch Society, but 
I do know a good number of fine, respon- 
sible citizens who are either members or 
supporters of the John Birch Society. 
I know a good number of fine respon- 
sible citizens who are Democrats and 
who are Baptists. I also know some 
Democrats, Baptists, Catholics, John 
Birchers who are somewhat radical, in 
my opinion, in their thinking, but I do 
not therefore conclude that all Demo- 
crats, Baptists, Catholics, and John 
Birchers are “nuts.” I point this out 
only because I believe some of the con- 
clusions reached by a Member of this 
body last week are very unreasonable 
and unfair. 

I would also like to, at this time, com- 
mend the weekly newspaper, Human 
Events, which recently came under 
attack. 

In reporting the news, Human Events 
aims for accurate presentation of the 
facts. It interprets events from the view- 
point of the Founding Fathers, who be- 
lieved in limited constitutional govern- 
ment, local self-government, private 
enterprise and individual freedom. They 
believe those principles will preserve 
freedom in America. They report on 
various national activities and programs 
vitally affecting the lines and freedom of 
our citizens and they report the news on 
members of both parties, Democrats and 
Republicans alike. 

If the gentleman from California who 
speaks so disparagingly and derogatorily 
of this newspaper does not approve or 
like the news and activities reported by 
Human Events, maybe it is because the 
gentleman finds such facts and truths 
embarrassing, not only to himself politi- 
cally, but also the leftist view he rep- 
resents and espouses. I would suggest 
that if in the future he continues to find 
that this fine publication writes of activi- 
ties which he disapproves, that the 
gentleman from California do one of two 
things: either stop reading Human 
Events, or get his leftist supporters to 
take a more responsible, conservative, 
and constructive approach toward solv- 
ing the problems of this Nation and 
assist in preserving our free enterprise 
system of capitalism, rather than trying 
to replace it with a regimented welfare 
state of socialism, thus attaining more 
favorable mention in this good news- 
paper, Human Events. 

There is a goodly number of we con- 
servatives, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, who believe that an all-knowing, 
all-providing, all-powerful Federal Gov- 
ernment is contrary to the basic 
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philosophy of our American way of life. 
We believe that any government big 
enough to give you everything you want 
is big enough to take everything you 
have. 

I think that the American people are 
beginning to recognize some of these 
things; and, as the gentleman from 
Florida pointed out, organizations like 
the ACA are beginning to put the shoe 
and the squeeze on some of the gentle- 
men who go back to their districts and 
talk one way and come up here and vote 
another way. 

I join those folks who are concerned 
and in fact alarmed at the radical ex- 
tremist organizations in this country. 
Particularly the leftist, pacifist Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, the ADA, 
concerns and alarms me in their con- 
tinued work for and support of a socialist 
America. I believe that the pink- 
fingered politicians and the lily-livered 
diplomats of the radical left pose a far 
greater threat to our freedom today 
than the so-called extreme right orga- 
nizations. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. That was as fine a sum- 
mary of what he believes in as I have 
heard, and it is a view I am pleased to 
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I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the supplement put out by 
this Human Events and an article en- 
titled, “The Truth About the ADA.” 
Many men are discussed in this. It is 
either right or wrong, and it ought to be 
the subject of debate here. 

Today I have related my views around 
what I believe, capitalism and U.S. sov- 
ereignty. I have also discussed the Re- 
publican form of government. All three 
are under attack by the so-called liber- 
als, who have been in power for some 30 
years, yet now they are attacking the 
radical right when all the time they have 
had control. I do not know why they are 
so nervous except the fact that their pro- 
grams have failed. 

I have been pointing out that the evils 
of this administration are nothing new. 
They are simply New Deal programs that 
never succeeded. 


CONSERVATIVES WHO REALLY 
AREN'T 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I include an excellent editorial from the 
May 18, 1963, editions of the Eugene, 
Oreg., Register-Guard. The editorial 
directs attention of the readers of this 
newspaper to the admirable speech re- 
cently made by Senator THOMAS KUCHEL 
on the subject of the “Frightful Right.” 

CONSERVATIVES WHO REALLY AREN'T 

Senator THomas KucuHet, California Re- 
publican, has been getting a lot of mileage 
out of a speech he made in the Senate the 
first of the month. He should. It was an 
excellent speech in which the Senator talked 
about the hate groups and fear mongers who 
write about 10 percent of the mail he re- 
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ceives. He used the word.“paranoia,” a term 
that designates a mental disorder character- 
ized by delusions of persecution and, likely, 
delusions of one’s own greatness. 

And “paranoia” is just the word to describe 
some of these fringe area rightwingers who 
go around spreading rumors, stirring up 
needless hatreds, scaring the daylights out 
of the witless, and, not incidentally, collect- 
ing pots and pots of money. Everywhere they 
see a plot. They warn against the faceless 
“they.” 

However, it is not all paranoia. Much of it 
is simple lack of confidence. Those to whom 
the hatemongers appeal have little faith in 
the resilience of the America they boast of 
loving. Out of one side of their mouths, 
they speak ecstatically about this great land 
of ours and its great free people. Out of the 
other side, they imply that Americans are a 
bunch of saps who will buy any oddball 
ideology that comes along—including theirs. 

They fear what they do not understand. 
Leaders of the cult are usually well educated, 
often quite persuasive. But the mob that 
follows, like the mob that followed the 
Nazis, is usually uneducated, ill equipped to 
detect the tortured logic that the leaders 
advance. Almost without exception, they 
huddle in little groups— we“ against “they.” 
They see nothing ludicrous about their de- 
mand to repeal the income tax law and in- 
crease military spending. They see nothing 
amusing in their demand to get back to 
constitutional principles and to impeach 
Chief Justice Warren, hobble the Supreme 
Court, and elimate the Bill of Rights. They 
don’t even laugh when the people who spoke 
of the Korean war as “Mr. Truman’s war” 
and as a “useless war” now cry for an inva- 
sion of Cuba, a showdown with Russia, and 
an end to peaceful coexistence. They do not 
think it odd that a speaker who fears all 
sorts of conspiracies will demand that the 
civilian President keep his hand out of mili- 
tary affairs. 

One thing that worries Senator KUCHEL is 
that these people have adopted, and cor- 
rupted, the honorable name “conservative.” 
Far from being conservatives, they are radi- 
cals, advocating sweeping changes in the es- 
tablished American system. The Billy Hargis 
and General Walker types who roam the 
land ask not that we return to basic princi- 
ples, but that we bend our national policy 
to meet a situation that longer exists, if it 
ever did. 

America has survived their kind before, 
rejecting the know nothings of pre-Civil 
War times and the McCarthys of post-World 
War II times. Yet they are always with us, 
sometimes vocal, sometimes waiting in the 
wings. It is a mark of American strength 
that they have never really made any prog- 
ress, This should be reassuring to those peo- 
ple themselves. But it won't be, because 
they couldn’t see the humor in it. 


EXTENSION OF THE REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the Rules 
Committee this morning granted a 2- 
hour open rule on H.R. 3496, reported 
out of the Government Operations Com- 
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mittee, to extend for 2 years the Reor- 
ganization Act under which the President 
is empowered to send up reorganization 
plans which, if within 60 days after the 
receipt of those plans by the Congress 
neither House of the Congress by a ma- 
jority vote has disapproved the plans, 
become law. 

I opposed this extension of the Reor- 
ganization Act before the Rules Commit- 
tee, and I appeared before the House 
Government Operations Committee 
which had hearings on April 9 and April 
30, 1963, to testify against H.R. 3496, to 
extend the Reorganization Act until June 
1965. I have filed additional views in 
the committee report together with Com- 
mittee Colleagues STINSON and McCrory 
which I hope Members will have a 
onango to study before they vote on this 

Let us make no mistake about it. The 
reorganization power that we grant to 
the President is legislative power. Any 
reforms improving the operations of the 
executive branch of the Government 
which do not affect or modify existing 
law, can be ordered by the President 
without sending any plans to Congress. 
It is only when he wants to change stat- 
utes—when he wants to pass legislation, 
in effect—that he sends up a reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

Now, I say that we in the Congress 
should be jealous of our legislative power 
and not lightly or frivolously transfer it 
to the executive. 

Mr. Speaker, I have voted on many 
occasions in the past to grant reorgani- 
zation power to the executive. I voted 
2 years ago to grant this power to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. I thought, having won 
the election on a platform that he had 
presented to the country, he ought to 
have flexibility and authority to reestab- 
lish the executive branch of which he 
became the head so as to carry out his 
program. And, I would support an ex- 
tension of the plan now if a case were 
made that the President would use that 
power to eliminate duplication, abolish 
obsolete functions, and reduce waste 
and mismanagement in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I say to you that the 
administration has made no case. The 
only administration witness Harold Seid- 
man, of the Bureau of the Budget, ap- 
peared before the House Government 
Operations Committee on April 9 of this 
year and described the operation of the 
act, but he produced nothing whatsoever 
to indicate that there were any reforms 
needed, that there were any reforms un- 
der consideration, or that there was any 
need for this power at this time. In fact, 
my colleague, the gentleman from Tilli- 
nois [Mr. ANDERSON], a member of the 
subcommittee, asked him if the adminis- 
tration had any plans in mind, and he 
said none had been discussed with the 
President. 

Yesterday, Monday, May 27, only 5 
days before the expiration of this act on 
June 1, the President sent up his first 
plan this year, Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1963. 

What does this plan do? It transfers 
from the Department of the Interior cer- 
tain housekeeping, maintenance, and 
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operation responsibilities with respect to 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library to the 
General Services Administration. I 
think that is probably all right; in fact, 
when Congress passed the act establish- 
ing the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library in 
1939, that is exactly where we put this 
housekeeping function—with the Archi- 
vist of the United States. Subsequently 
the Archivist and the Public Buildings 
Administration were covered into the 
General Services Administration where 
they are presently, and if there had not 
been a change made in 1946, Reorga- 
nization Plan No. 1 of 1963, transferring 
functions would be wholly unnecessary. 

How did that change come about? 
President Truman sent up Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3 of 1946, and in the sec- 
tion of the plan that related to the 
Department of the Interior it vested in 
the Department of the Interior these 
housekeeping responsibilities, including 
collecting a charge of 25 cents admission 
fee to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
Museum. 

I think this is a meritorious proposal 
and therefore today I have introduced 
two measures by which this transfer of 
functions can be accomplished without 
resorting to the reorganization act. 

One is a joint resolution which pro- 
vides that upon its adoption the pro- 
visions of the plan would take effect in 
10 days. The second, I incorporated in 
a bill the substance of the provisions of 
the reorganization plan. 

I suggest that we can act by legislation 
more rapidly than we can by reorganiza- 
tion plans, and at the moment I see 
nothing whatever undesirable about 
these transfers. Such a bill or joint 
resolution could be expedi con- 
sidered by committee and probably would 
pass on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman is saying, 
in effect, as I get it—and for once I 
read one of these reorganization plans 
which had been sent up, and this one 
was fairly short—the gentleman thinks 
it ought to be done but he differs about 
the method of doing it; is that right? 

Mr. MEADER. That is true; that is 
exactly right. 

Mr. HAYS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I have a great deal of 
respect for the gentleman’s views on 
these matters but, personally, I do not 
care how they do it, but it seems to me 
that it ought to be done in all respects 
in the same way. 

Mr. MEADER. The point I want to 
make is simply this: Legislation by reor- 
ganization plan is an unusual way to 
legislate. I think the gentleman, if the 
gentleman will read my testimony and 
my additional views, will also be satis- 
fied that this method of legislating raises 
Many problems, it being an anomaly in 
the legislative process. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the sending up 
of this plan was wholly unnecessary and 
I suggest it was sent up as it was yester- 
day when the Committee on Rules was 
meeting this morning on an extension 
of the act only for the purpose of show- 
ing that the President wanted to use this 
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power and use it for the purposes for 
which the act was originally enacted; 
that is, v — ä — 
tions for greater economy and efficiency. 

But the record for the past 2 years 
and I think the gentleman from Ohio 
will have to agree with me on this—has 
been that the President has not used 
the reorganization power for the pur- 
pose of improving the structure of the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, instead, the seven plans 
that he sent up in the Ist session of the 
87th Congress all dealt with regulatory 
commissions and had the effect of en- 
hancing and augmenting the power of 
those commissions and contributing to 
greater political control from the execu- 
tive branch of the Government by re- 
moving the checks and limitations which 
Congress had intentionally imposed upon 
those regulatory commissions when we 
created those commissions and vested in 
them a vast concentration of power; 
namely, the executive, judicial, and leg- 
islative powers of this Government. We 
created boards and commissions whose 
members were required to be confirmed 
by the Senate. We provided limited 
terms. We provided bipartisanship. 

The effect of the plans sent up by this 
administration was to transfer to the 
majority of the board the power to dele- 
gate authority to subordinates in the 
agency, not subject to scrutiny by the 
Senate, with unlimited tenure in office 
and, largely unaccountable to the Con- 
gress. The plans permitted the chair- 
man of the board to make assignments 
weakening the minority check upon the 
action of the majority on the board and 
limited the right of appeal of a person 
or company subject to regulation by the 
board. 

Mr. Speaker, the reorganizing power 
was used to increase the power of these 
administrative tribunals—by removing 
restrictions and limitations imposed in- 
tentionally by Congress to forestall abuse 
of power. I say that the Reorganization 
Act was never passed for that purpose. 

It was passed for the purpose of elim- 
inating duplication and consolidating 
functions, thereby cutting down on the 
number of people in the bureauacy and 
otherwise improve the efficiency and 
economy of the Government, 

Mr. Speaker, the first seven plans had 
nothing to do with that. Two plans 
were submitted in the 2d session of the 
87th Congress. One would have created 
a Department of Urban Affairs. This 
plan was defeated by a vote of 264 to 
150. The other plan created the Office 
of Science and Technology in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. None of 
those nine plans, in my judgment, were 
a proper exercise of the President’s 
power under the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I say when the adminis- 
tration comes up here and asks us to 
give it some of our legislative power, 
they first ought to have a case and, sec- 
ond, in the light of the abuse of the 
power in the past 2 years, we ought to 
have adequate assurance it will not be 
abused in the future. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. HAYS. I do not want to debate 
with the gentleman about all of the 
reorganization plans, because the gen- 
tleman sits on that particular commit- 
tee and obviously he knows more about 
them than Ido. But I hope the gentle- 
man will excuse me for being a little 
skeptical about commissions, boards, 
studies, and so on. I am chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on State Department 
personnel and foreign operations. Every 
2 or 3 years—usually about 2 or 3 years— 
they have a committee to study the 
reorganization of the State Department. 
My experience has been that whatever 
the previous committee recommended, 
such parts of it as went into effect, the 
new committee recommends that we 
throw it out and go back to the old sys- 
tem. It is just like a pendulum. At 
this point when one of those reports 
comes up to me—and about the fourth 
one is on my desk now—I say to the 
gentleman, and hope the gentleman will 
excuse me, that I am a little skeptical 
about all of these committee studies. 

However, to get back to this particular 
plan, the gentleman thinks this ought 
to be done, but the question is, How do 
we do it; is that right? 

Mr. MEADER, Yes. I think it is a 

very unimportant matter. Since 1946 
the the janitorial services, and so forth, at 
the Franklin D, Roosevelt Library, have 
been provided through the Interior De- 
partment. Now we are going to have the 
General Services Administration take 
care of the problem. 

Mr. HAYS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is not that the way it is 
usually done? 

Mr. MEADER. It is a picayunish 
matter. I think it was sent up here 
only for the purpose of demonstrating 
that the President needed this power 
and was going to consolidate functions. 
I say if this is the best reorganization 
plan they can scrape up now in the 
executive branch they must not have 
much need for the power. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1963, 
sent up Monday, May 27, 1963, only 5 
days before the expiration of the Reor- 
ganization Act, is patently a last- 
minute attempt to prove that the reor- 
ganizing power is needed and that at 
least in this instance, it will be used to 
consolidate functions by transferring 
certain housekeeping responsibilities 
with respect to the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Library from the Department of 
the Interior to the General Services 
Administration. 

Tt is ironic that the only effect of Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1963 is to 
undo what was done by Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of 1946, and return to the 
Archives and its present parent, the 
General Services Administration, func- 
tions vested in the Archivist by the act 
of July 18, 1939, which established the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, Dutchess County, N.Y. The func- 
tions concerned are described in Reorga- 
nization Plan No. 3 of May 16, 1946, in 
part IV, section 401, as follows: 

PART IV. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Sec. 401. CERTAIN FUNCTIONS Wirn Ru- 
SPECT TO THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LI- 
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prary.—The following functions are hereby 
transferred to the Secretary of the Interior 
and shall be performed, subject to his di- 
rection and control, by such officers and 
agencies of the Department of the Interior 
as he may designate: 

(a) The functions of the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings, under section 208 of the 
Act of July 18, 1939, 53 Stat. 1062, with re- 
spect to the care, maintenance, and protec- 
tion of the buildings and grounds of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 

(b) The functions of the Archivist of the 
United States, under Section 207 of the said 
Act, with respect to th collection of fees 
from persons visiting and viewing the ex- 
hibit rooms or museum portion of said Li- 
brary, excluding the fixing of charges to be 
collected but including the making of all 
other regulations with respect to such col- 
lection. (Any funds derived from such fees 
shall be paid, held, administered, and ex- 
pended in consonance with the proviso in 
said Section 207.) 


In the limited time since the submis- 
sion of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1963, I have attempted to find out what 
might have motivated the submission of 
this plan other than to demonstrate the 
need for continuing the reorganizing 
power in the President. A search of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD fails to reveal 
any message from the President urging 
this earth-shaking reform, nor any bills 
introduced or discussion on the floors 
of the Congress, and such casual in- 
quiries as I have been able to make from 
colleagues from New York failed to dis- 
close any awareness of the existence of 
this problem, nor has a search of the 
Periodical Index revealed any public 
statements indicating the urgency of 
any such reform, nor apparently any 
significant knowledge that any problem 
existed. 

It is reaching pretty far in the barrel 
to send up reorganization plans to trans- 
fer housekeeping functions and the col- 
lection of 25-cent fees from the Depart- 
ment of Interior to General Services 
Administration as proof that the legisla- 
tive power we have vested in the Presi- 
dent to streamline the bureaucracy needs 
to be continued. 

This transfer of functions, on the sur- 
face at least, appears at the worst to be 
innocuous and at the best, to be desir- 
able elimination of duplication and over- 
lapping. 

I have introduced a joint resolution to 
provide that Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1963 take effect 10 days after the en- 
actment of the joint resolution. If this 
plan is desirable, it would seem to me to 
be important that the change take place 
before the end of the fiscal year. This 
could occur if Congress acts promptly 
on my resolution. 

This would not occur, however, if the 
Congress were to take no action what- 
ever and permit the reorganization plan 
to become effective 60 days after its sub- 
mission to the Congress, which would 
be nearly 1 month after the com- 
mencement of fiscal year 1964. 

Instead of establishing the need for 
the reorganizing power to be continued 
in the President, Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1963, because of its inconsequen- 
tial character, seems to me to prove that 
there are no present reforms of sufficient 
merit contemplated by the administra- 
tion which would justify the Congress 
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in continuing to grant its legislative 
power to the Executive at the present 
time. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman, except with respect to 
the recommendation that he makes as 
to the merits of this proposed reorgani- 
zation plan. I have today introduced a 
resolution of disapproval of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1963. The reason for 
filing this resolution was to set in motion 
the provisions of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949 in order that the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations may be 
able to have hearings on the merits of 
this proposal. 

These are limited functions which are 
proposed to be transferred from the 
Secretary of the Interior to the Admin- 
istrator of General Services. This may 
be a meritorious plan or it may not be. 
I think, on the other hand, it is some- 
thing that could be handled through the 
usual legislative method by presenting a 
bill and having it acted upon by the Con- 
gress, after hearings by the appropriate 
committee of the Congress. I do not 
want to indicate my position one way or 
another on the merits of this proposed 
plan by the resolution that I filed, but I 
do want to indicate that the Congress 
should exercise its authority to have a 
hearing before a committee. 

I think further that the purpose of 
this resolution will be served by indicat- 
ing opposition to the extension of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949. I think the 
Reorganization Act served a very useful 
purpose at the time we had the Hoover 
Commission and other commissions rec- 
ommendations for promoting efficiency 
and economy in our Government. I 
think that function has now been served 
and I think the act should be permitted 
to terminate by its own terms. If this 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1963 has 
merit, we can handle it in the usual 
legislative way. I do not favor the ex- 
tension of this extraordinary power, nor 
do I favor the Congress delegating any 
of its authority or any of its prerogatives 
to the Executive. 

My position in opposing this plan and 
filing a resolution of disapproval is to 
indicate my opposition to this surrender 
of legislative authority by the Congress 
to the executive branch. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, the reorganizing power 
is an unusual power granted for tem- 
porary periods by the Congress to 
the President for a specific purpose. It 
is a bad way to legislate in general be- 
cause it circumvents the committees 
normally having jurisdiction over the 
subject matter of the plan, and gives 
Congress no opportunity to perfect the 
plan by amendment, even for the pur- 
pose of correcting a typographical error. 

Plans 1, 2, 3, and 4 of 1961, dealing 
with SEC, FCC, CAB, and FTC, respec- 
tively, if they had been bills, would have 
been referred to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Re- 
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organization Plan No. 5, NLRB, if it had 
been a bill, would have been referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1961, relat- 
ing to the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, would have been referred to the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency; and Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 
1961, for reorganization of maritime 
functions, if it had been a bill, would 
have been referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

This points up the manner in which 
reorganization plans multiply jurisdic- 
tional conflicts between committees of 
the House, which are bad enough with 
respect to bills and resolutions. 

The committee system, which is so nec- 
essary for informed and wise legislation 
in our complicated society, is based upon 
the development of an expertise in the 
membership and staff of the committee, 
a familiarity with the problems in the 
area of the committee’s legislative juris- 
diction, and has a unique and important 
function in the formulation and develop- 
ment of congressional policies. 

The reference of a proposed reform or 
change in these fields to the Committee 
on Government Operations, which can- 
not be expert in all fields, by the sub- 
mission of the proposal through a reor- 
ganization plan: 

First. Deprives the Congress of the ex- 
pert knowledge and familiarity of the 
appropriate legislative committee and its 
se with respect to the subject in ques- 

on; 

Second. Permits the Executive to cir- 
cumvent the legislative committee and 
its legislative policy; 

Third. Because of the limited time for 
study—10 days by the Government Oper- 
ations Committee—prevents the acquisi- 
tion by the committee through hearings 
and otherwise of the best available 
knowledge on the subject through wit- 
nesses having special information bear- 
— upon the wisdom of the proposal; 
and, 

Fourth. Because of the nature of the 
proceedings for considering reorganiza- 
tion plans, forecloses any modification, 
amendment, or perfection of the pro- 
posal, which can be done through ordi- 
nary legislative processes and proce- 
dures. 

In general, therefore, legislating by re- 
organization plan confuses the regular 
legislative process, raises serious ques- 
tions of interpretation and is a curious 
growth on the body of our law. It per- 
mits the thwarting of congressional pol- 
icy by an aggressive bureaucracy and 
leads to superficial and inexpert congres- 
sional consideration of national policies 
by bypassing committees having expert 
knowledge and familiarity with problems 
in a particular legislative area. 

Until the administration is able to make 
a showing of a clear and present need for 
this extraordinary legislative power, the 
undersigned oppose its continuation. 
The exercise of the power in the past 
2 years has clearly demonstrated that it 
is subject to abuse and gives ample 
grounds for the belief that it may well be 
abused by the administration in the fu- 
ture. The Congress permitted the re- 
organization power to lapse during the 
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Eisenhower administration and at pre- 
vious times. It would always be in a 
position to grant this power upon a show- 
ing that there was a need for its exercise 
in line with the purpose for which reor- 
ganization power was originally granted 
by the Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER] has expired. 


SUGAR PRICES AND SUPPLY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the widespread interest among Mem- 
bers of Congress in the study now under- 
way by the Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency into sugar prices and 
supply, I think it might be helpful to 
present at this time some of the back- 
ground facts in the situation. 
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We have scheduled hearings to begin 
next week—on Wednesday, June 5. Our 
opening witnesses will be from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Subsequent 
witnesses will represent all levels of the 
sugar industry, from producers through 
users. 

The price of sugar has soared since 
the start of the year, both on the world 
market and here in the United States. 
There is a world shortage in relation to 
demand, largely because of crop disasters 
in Cuba resulting from the application 
of Communist theory to the realities of 
sugar production. We buy no Cuban 
sugar, but the availability of Cuban 
sugar, or lack of it, certainly influences 
the world supply and thus the world 
price. 

But here in the United States, all evi- 
dence points to the fact that we have all 
of the sugar we need—and the commit- 
ment for delivery in the near future of 
sufficient additional supplies to give us 
a total for this year of far more sugar 
than we have ever consumed, 
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Mr. Speaker, I do not want to pre- 
judge or guess as to what our subcom- 
mittee will find in its study, but appar- 
ently there is, if not speculative hoarding 
and manipulation, at least, a great deal 
of advance buying of sugar by large 
users—and, perhaps, also by house- 
wives—advance buying, let us say, 
against further price increases. The re- 
sult is that such excessive advance pur- 
chasing is in turn causing excessive price 
rises. So my advice, for what it may be 
worth, is for consumers and purchasers 
to buy only what they need—for if the 
trend of the last few days continues, the 
sugar price is coming down. 

Futures prices have gone down the 
daily maximum on the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange in recent days, and 
spot prices also went down. 

Mr. Speaker, the quotations for Thurs- 
day, Friday, and yesterday are as fol- 
lows—and I call attention to the story 
they tell of what is, at least for a moment, 
a falling sugar market; with October 
1964 futures going at only at $8.90: 


Sugar quotations, New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange—Summary for May 23, 1963 


No. d, world Guclading beet) 
0, 9, world (including beet) 
Refined sugar: 


Raw sugar: 
No. 7, bulk, duty paid, United States 


BREBERS 


96 

78 

70 

29 

09 

12. 95 97 

12.78 79 

a.m, 

13. 45 13. 45 12.95 
12. 98 12.98 12. 48 
12. 82 12. 82 12. 32 
12. 20 12, 33 11, 83 
12. 08 12. 10 11. 66 
—— a= 12.01 11. 55 
11,72 11.22 


— | ———~| 


BERS 


FERRE BEEERESE 
a 
fs] 
D 


Se B 


13, 20 8.75 
12. 60 7. 80 
16. 30 11.10 
16. 50 . 70 
— — 9.50 
— 2 9. 60 


RR 
88 


BEEERE 
S888 


13. 40 12. 18 8.80 

13. 28a} 11, 80/91 8. 74a 
13. 20a 1. 75/6 8. 65a 
12. 79a -38 8. 103 
12, 59a | 11..25a 8. 00a 
12 % Ia f-.-<.--..-- 
12a] ILO TESTER 
12. 95a | 11. 45/8 7. 70/2 
m wee] gs 
11. 83 10. 33/9 700 

11. 66a | 10. 10 6.90 b 
11. 51a 10. 08a 6.825 
11. 21a 9.73 6.75b 
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Price quotations May 24 May 23 | previous to —— — 

cs * nd fate shown Ante shown 
bie ool Beatie EE E E - ee 12.70 13.20 12.05 8.80 
Ser ee ee ee ee ee ee ͤ—— 12 10 22 60 ir se 
8 9, world (including bee /.. —9r! —ã———— 2— 2 —ꝗä 4 — — es ene 
Sag Fok OS ee aah e a a a. A oa vel ee 16. 80 16. 30 . 30 11. 10 
Cane tae 8 benais F PETES ES RRE SE FE SEA N E L SS EE Pe SE 16. 50 16. 50 1400 9. 70 
Beet 5 70 
8.19 


W No. 7 (domestic bulk, duty paid) lots 109: 


) 
United Kingdom, London, raw sugar c.i.f.. 


Price quotations 


12. 96a 12. 58 9. 00b 
12. 78a 12. 30b 8. 96 
12. 70a 12. 23 8.81 
12. 29a 11. Son 8. 40b 
12. 09a 11. 6in 8. 25n 
11. 97a 11. 50b 8. 00n 
11. 79a 11. 8059 
12. 458 11. 95b 8. 00-8 
11. 98a 11. 48b 7. 98-8. 00 
11. 82a 11. 32b 7. 84b 
11. 33a 10. 83b 7. 30-3 
11, 16a 10. 66b 7.15 
11. 01a 10. 55n 7.10 
10. 72a 7.00 


16, 30 16. 30 15.05 11.60 
16. 50 16. 50 14.75 9.70 
13. 25 13. 25 13. 25 9. 50 
13.35 13. 35 13. 00 9. 60 
15. 25 15. 25 13. 50 9.70 
12. 37 12. 62 11.44 8.19 


SUPPLIES ON HAND AND GUARANTEED 


Mr. Speaker, in preparation for our 
hearings, Chairman Patman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and I, 
as subcommittee chairman, have asked 
the Department of Agriculture to obtain 
all of the material necessary to give us a 
complete report on the current status of, 
and future outlook for, sugar supplies 
and prices. Since much of this informa- 
tion, we were told, would have to come 
from oversea sources, and would take 
until early next week to put into usable 
form, we reluctantly agreed to wait until 
the Department was ready to proceed. 
Perhaps we should have insisted the De- 
partment go on, ready-or-not, but I 
think the results will justify the short 
delay. 

In the meantime, Under Secretary 
Charles S. Murphy has today provided 
me with a letter and report giving the 
latest information on sugar supplies. I 
think this is an extremely useful docu- 
ment in showing that we now have more 
sugar on hand than a year ago this 
time—with so-called invisible inven- 
tories—stocks held by wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and industrial users—up 250 
percent over a year ago, at 1 million tons 
compared to 400,000 tons last year at 
this time, 


So, Mr. Speaker, no housewife should 
be fooled into buying extra quantities of 
sugar at high prices on the false assump- 
tion that it is scarce. It is not scarce 


at all. 
QUOTAS AND PERFORMANCE 


One of the tables in the material, table 
II, shows how each country with a basic 
quota has been performing so far this 
year. It will be noted that a number of 
them have substantial deficits in the 
sugar sold to us under their basic quotas, 
but have sold us very substantial vol- 
umes of sugar under the so-called global 
quota. 

Argentina, for instance, has only pro- 
vided 9,000 of the 20,000 tons in its basic 
quota, but has shipped us or committed 
to ship us 217,000 tons under the global 
quota—so we are getting 10 times more 
sugar from Argentina this year than its 
basic quota, but it still has 11,000 tons to 
go to fill its basic quota, and has prom- 
ised that this will be fulfilled. 

The promise and performance, if you 
could call it that, of each country with 
a basic quota can be seen from table II 
of the material from the Under Secre- 
tary. 

Table III gives a month-by-month 
breakdown of actual deliveries and pro- 
spective imports for 1963. 


LETTER FROM UNDER SECRETARY MURPHY 


Mr. Speaker, I submit at this point the 
full text of the letter and report I re- 
ceived today from the Honorable Charles 
S. Murphy, Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in response to requests made by 
Chairman Patman and me at confer- 
ences earlier this week as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1963. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Consumer 
Affairs, House of Representatives 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: There is enclosed a 
statement on 1963 sugar supplies for the 
United States, prepared in accordance with 
the request you made of us during our con- 
ference with you and Congressman PATMAN 
on May 27. 

You will observe that supplies already as- 
sured to this country amount to 10,287,000 
tons or more than 500,000 tons in excess of 
the record domestic distribution of 9,754,000 
tons in 1962. 

Our sugar supplies are made available 
under several domestic and foreign quotas. 

Quotas for our domestic areas amount to 
5,700,000 tons. 

The foreign quotas approximate 4,700,000 
tons. These consist of (a) basic country 
quotas established under the Sugar Act for 
specific foreign countries, (b) the quota re- 
served for Cuba and now reallocated on a 
global basis to countries having the ability 
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to supply the sugar, and (c) deficits result- 
ing from determinations that certain coun- 
tries or areas will be unable to fill all or part 
of their quotas, which are reallocated to the 
Republic of the Philippines and to exporting 
countries of the Western Hemisphere that 
are able to supply the sugar. 

Of the basic foreign country quotas total- 
ing 2,498,000 tons, the importation of 1,118,- 
000 tons was assured by actual quota 
charges by May 23. The Department has 
now received replies from inquiries sent out 
to foreign countries giving assurances that 
they will send substantially all of the re- 
maining country quota sugar in accordance 
with the schedule of arrivals shown in the 
attached table III. 

Of the 473,000 tons to be reallocated as a 
result of deficit determinations, all but 101,- 
000 tons has been assured through actual 
quota charges and the assurances given by 
the Republic of the Philippines. We have 
reasonable expectations that a large part of 
the remaining 101,000 tons will be offered 
after harvests get underway. 

The global quota of 1,725,000 tons was 
substantially all filled by the close of busi- 
ness Thursday, May 23. Thus we have as- 
surance that more than ample supplies will 
be available to meet all requirements for 
consumption and industrial usage and to 
permit a further material increase in stocks. 
Since this fact became known Friday morn- 
ing it is reasonable to believe that it was a 
major factor in bringing about the price de- 
clines on Friday and yesterday which re- 
sulted in the domestic spot price falling in 
those 2 days by $1.40 per 100 pounds. 

We are looking forward to working with 
your subcommittee in its efforts to bring out 
the facts about the sugar situation. Such 
information should go far in correcting the 
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price and distribution excesses of recent 
weeks. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Under Secretary. 


— 


SUGAR SUPPLIES ror UNITED STATES, 1963 


Sugar supplies assured to this country 
by foreign suppliers and available from do- 
mestic areas in 1963 total 10,287,000 tons or 
more than 500,000 tons in excess of the rec- 
ord domestic distribution of 9,754,000 tons 
in 1962. 

Of the g’obal quota of 1,725,000 tons less 
than 2,000 tons remained unallocated (or 
charged) to quota at the close of business 
May 23. 

Of the deficit reallocations totaling 473,000 
tons, 320,000 tons have been charged to 
quota and the Republic of the Philippines 
has given assurances that it would fill the 
52,000 tons it had been reallocated. There 
remains, therefore, 101,000 tons to be re- 
allocated to Western Hemisphere countries. 

Adjusted marketing quotas for the do- 
mestic area total 5,703,000 tons. These are 
shown in table I. 


Taste I.—Adjusted quotas for domestic 
producing areas 
[Short tons, raw value] 


Domestic beet sugar 
Mainland cane sugar. 


CCTV 1. 110, 000 
Sr, . 870, 000 
Virgin Tslands sanina 15, 000 
— fas ew cs Senseo 5, 703, 463 
Foreign supplies now assured total 


4,584,000 tons of which 3,161,000 tons have 
been charged to quotas and 1,423,000 tons 
have been assured as a result of inquiries 
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sent to the foreign supplying countries. 
Data on quotas, quota charges and total 
U.S. imports by countries of origin are shown 
in table II. 

Virtually all sugar to be imported under 
the global quota of 1,725,000 tons has been 
charged to the quota, thus assuring importa- 
tion by November 15. It is anticipated that 
some of this sugar will be imported at an 
earlier date than shown in table III. 

Of the reallocations of deficits totaling 
473,000 tons, 67.7 percent will be imported 
by October. When the additional 52,000 tons 
promised by the Republic of the Philippines 
is Charged, such charges will amount to 78.6 
percent of the deficit declarations. 

Of the basic foreign country quotas total- 
ing 2,498,000 tons, 1,118,000 tons or 45 per- 
cent had been charged by the close of busi- 
ness May 23 for importation not later than 
July. To obtain information on the remain- 
ing 1,380,000 tons or 55 percent, inquiries 
were sent to all foreign supplying countries 
asking for the extent and time of their addi- 
tional shipments. The replies covered sub- 
stantially all of the remaining basic quotas 
and the recent deficit reallocation of 52,000 
tons to the Republic of the Philippines. 
The arrival time of sugar by months under 
the several quotas in accordance with quota 
charges made to date and indicated arrival 
time of additional supplies are shown in 
table III. 

Visible inventories of sugar (stocks held by 
refiners, beet processors, and importers) at 
the end of April amounted to 1,621,000 tons, 
or approximately 83,000 tons less than at the 
end of April 1962. Invisible inventories 
(stocks held by wholesalers, retailers, and in- 
dustrial users) are believed, on the basis of 
distribution data since last fall, to approxi- 
mate 1 million tons or to be around 600,000 
tons larger than they were a year ago. 


Taste H.—Sugar quotas for foreign countries and indicated additional offerings, calendar year 1963, and charges to quotas by countries’ 


c. o. h., May 23, 1963 


Country 


Basic country 
quotas, short 


Deficit re- 


Indicated | Total pro- 


8 ve 
tons, raw allocations | Global import 
value thousand quota 
short tons, 
raw value 

ROME cosines DRE E TN OEA N e RAE =: E T E r eee 1.208 
Dominican Republic. 336, 243 60¹ 
P. eee 418 
206, 243 HA 
195, 793 477 
98, 050 166 
= 77 218 
“4 
32, 581 SL 
32, 581 78 
27, 048 48 
27, 20 
55 
122 
M4 


No report. 
3 Total quota deficits: Republic of Philippines, 157,618; Western Hemisphere countries, 315,827, 


ER 


oc roo a 


1963 
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Taste III. — Charges to calendar year 1963 sugar quotas and indicated additional arrivals from foreign countries by month of expected 


Imports may be earlier than indicated 


arrival, c. o. b., May 23, 1963 
{Thousand short tons, raw value] 


2 Prospective importations within such balances are included in indicated additional arrivals. 


Quantities charges to— 


Indicated 
additional 
arrivals 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
MAY 29 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to announce to the House that 
the leadership has programed for to- 
morrow House Resolution 368, that was 
introduced on May 23d by our colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RooseEvELT] and which I understand has 
been reported by the Committee on 
Rules. This resolution will be included 
as part of the program for tomorrow in 
addition to the program already an- 
nounced. 


AMERICAN-FLAG FISHING VESSELS 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
American-flag fishing vessels have been 
subjected to a series of indignities in 
recent years, in the course of their efforts 
to fish on high seas off the west coast of 
Latin America. The most recent 
harassment has occurred some 15 miles 
off Ecuador. Two San Diego-based tuna 
boats—the Ranger and the White Star— 
have been 3 days under detention by an 
armed vessel of the Ecuadorean Govern- 
ment. Twenty-one other US. boats, 
20 of them out of San Diego, are also 
on the scene, determined to protect the 
Ranger and the White Star from moles- 
tation. The situation is dangerous. 

I have today introduced a bill to 
strengthen the hand of our State Depart- 
ment in this matter. It would empower 
and direct the President of the United 
States to impose an embargo against 
fisheries imports from any nation ad- 


judged to be harassing or interfering 
with American-flag vessels on the high 
seas. 


MARITIME COMMISSION DECISION 
ATTACKED 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. PELLY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the junior Senator from Alaska viciously 
attacked the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, the Alaska Steamship Co. with 
headquarters in Seattle, and, by refer- 
ence, the present administration, because 
of a decision in a maritime freight rate 
proceeding. The attack was noteworthy, 
at once for its vigor and error, and like- 
wise for a venomous indulgence in per- 
sonalities, singling out the careers of 
each Maritime Commissioner. The fact 
is that the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion after prolonged and careful inves- 
tigation has found certain rate increases, 
which were made over 3 years ago, just 
and reasonable. 

The 34-year delay in reaching a deci- 
sion was properly criticized by the Sen- 
ator, but his extravagant description of 
the effect of this increase and of the 
effect of ocean freight rates in general 
on the economy of Alaska is not borne 
out by the facts. The cost of living in 
the Alaska Railbelt or more populous 
part of Alaska has actually gone down 
in the past 5 years as compared to other 
U.S. areas, according to University of 
Alaska surveys. 

It is significant that not one commer- 
cial shipper or individual businessman 
saw fit to protest the rate increase be- 
cause they recognize it as justified. Their 
position is well stated in this editorial 
comment from Jessen’s Weekly, a Fair- 
banks, Alaska newspaper: 

We're glad to hear that the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. freight rate hike of 2 years ago has 


been okayed. The Alaska Steamship has 
been a target for politicians for decades, as 
has also been the big cannery interests. And 
the same goes for the big truck carriers 
bringing freight to Alaska from the outside, 
Just about everything else has advanced in 
proes except raw gold, so why not freight 
rates 


The chief objection to the rate in- 
crease came from the State of Alaska 
administration, actively encouraged by 
the Senator. It would appear that the 
Senator is venting his personal spleen 
on his own party and administration be- 
cause they dared disagree with him. 


A PROPOSAL TO JUNK THE 
REPUBLIC 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the House and, I assume, 
the Senate, were mildly surprised at the 
recent statements by the junior Senator 
from Arkansas, suggesting we eliminate 
the constitutional check and balance 
system in favor of an all-powerful Ex- 
ecutive. The association of the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania in this thesis 
is less surprising. 

Naturally their absurd thesis deserves 
public commentary and I feel the Chi- 
cago Tribune, in its editorial this morn- 
ing, most effectively dealt with the sub- 
ject. Assuming there will be widespread 
discussion and controversy as a result of 
this proposal, I place the Tribune edi- 
torial in the Recorp as a practical and 
logical counterbalance to the senatorial 
duel: 

A PROPOSAL To JUNK THE REPUBLIC 

Never before in our history would a poli- 
tician in the position of Senator J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, have dared suggest, 
as the Senator has, that we scrap our con- 
stitutional system of checks and balances 
and make it impossible for Congress to 


thwart the President’s plans. He would 
have been instantly, almost universally, and 
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justifiably denounced as a traitor to the 
principles upon which this Republic was 
founded. 

Yet such is precisely the proposal now 
made by Mr. FULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
another Democrat, Senator JOSEPH CLARK, 
of Pennsylvania, in a pamphlet issued by the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions under the suggestive title “The Elite 
and the Electorate.” 

“The foreign policy powers of Congress 
under the Constitution,” Mr. FULBRIGHT COM- 
plains, “enable it to implement, modify, or 
thwart the President's proposals. The 
defects of Congress as an institution reflect 
the defects of classical democratic thought.” 

Defects? Maybe there are defects in Con- 
gress, but where have the most dangerous 
mistakes been made? Who fumbled the Bay 
of Pigs invasion by pulling off air cover? 
Who tells us that we must allow the Gov- 
ernment to manage our news? Certainly 
not Congress; these mistakes can be blamed 
solely on the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, whose powers Mr. FULBRIGHT would 
increase. 

Indeed Mr. FULBRIGHT himself is for man- 
aged news. “Public opinion,” he says, “must 
be educated and led. * * * This is preemi- 
nently a task for Presidential leadership.” 

The Constitution, in Mr. FULBRIGHT’S opin- 
ion, is hopelessly outdated. “Government by 
the people is possible, but highly improb- 
able.” Which means, we suppose, that the 
Revolutionary and Civil Wars were fought 
in vain, and that the Gettysburg Address can 
be relegated to the file of historical trivia. 
The electorate are incapable, through their 
representatives in Congress, of running the 
country; their duties must be handed over 
to the elite, who, we suppose, inhabit the west 
wing of the White House and the executive 
departments. 

Congressmen are too susceptible to pres- 
sure groups, according to Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
“Too often, decisions of principle are post- 
poned or neglected, and opportunities lost. 
* * * The source of this malady is the dif- 
fusion of authority between the executive 
and legislative branches.” 

Does Mr. FULBRIGHT suggest that employ- 
ees of the executive departments are im- 
mune to pressure? Does he prefer the risk 
of bad decisions made by Executive fiat to 
the chance that good programs may occa- 
sionally be delayed by Congress? Does he 
forget that Congress is there as much to 
prevent bad programs as to enact good ones? 

In the past, we repeat, Mr. FULBRIGHT 
would not have dared make such sugges- 
tions. But now we're on a New Frontier, 
where the President can casually dismiss the 
Constitution as something “written under 
entirely different conditions,” and where 
Ambassador Stevenson can deplore old-fash- 
ioned patriotism as an obstacle to the hege- 
mony of the United Nations. 

And a leading member of the Kennedy 
team asks us to junk our heritage and sub- 
stitute the volatile sort of autocracy which 
General de Gaulle has imposed in France. 
We're asked to submit to the sort of one- 
man rule which exists under Mayor Daley 
in Chicago, where crooked elections are the 
order of the day. 

Let us not forget that this is the same 
Mr. FULBRIGHT who accused President Eisen- 
hower of muzzling the generals, inhibiting 
free speech, and usurping the powers of 
Congress. What better evidence is there 
that his latest proposal is designed not 
simply to subordinate Congress to the Presi- 
dent, but to subordinate all opposition, and 
indeed the whole electorate, to the will of a 
clique which presumptuously regards itself 
as the “elite”? 
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PORTSMOUTH NAVAL SHIPYARD 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Tuprer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, following 
every tragedy involving the loss of many 
lives, there are inevitably attempts made 
to prematurely place the blame on some- 
one or something. Sensationalism based 
on the wildest type of conjecture and 
imagination often highlight this kind of 
disaster. Such was the case in the loss 
of the nuclear submarine Thresher on 
April 10 of this year with 129 men aboard. 

The builder of the Thresher, the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard, of Kittery, Maine, 
has been blamed directly and by innu- 
endo for a multitude of alleged deficien- 
cies in construction and equipment, de- 
spite the fact that not an ounce of 
evidence to support the charges has been 
established. 

Critics of the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard preferred to overlook the excellent 
reputation of the yard and its highly 
skilled and conscientious personnel. 
These impatient critics, in their desire 
for a scapegoat, chose to ignore the fact 
that this famed Maine shipyard has built 
130 submarines, the latest of which is the 
nuclear attack submarine Jack, and these 
subs have received the highest praise 
from the U.S. Navy. 

The official inquiry into the loss of the 
Thresher during a deep test dive in the 
Atlantic is about to end. It is my un- 
derstanding that at the end of this week 
the Navy will have finished taking evi- 
dence and will commence consideration 
of the facts presented. In all likelihood 
it will still be some time before the find- 
ings will be made public. 

I would not attempt to speculate what 
the conclusions may be, I would be very 
surprised, however, if the inquiry pro- 
duces any charge of malfeasance or mis- 
feasance on the part of the dedicated 
work force at the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard, where each man is keenly 
aware of his responsibility for top work- 
manship. 

It is most unfortunate that four men 
most intimately acquainted with super- 
vision of construction of the Thresher 
were on board the submarine when she 
went down. 

The design and construction of subsur- 
face vessels is a science that is improv- 
ing each time a new vessel is launched. 
The brave men who make up the crews 
of these submarines volunteer for this 
hazardous duty that is so vital to the 
security of this Nation. 

Every effort must be made to deter- 
mine what the known facts surrounding 
the Thresher’s loss tend to prove. It 
would be very valuable if the naval 
bathyscaph the Trieste is able to locate 
the submarine in the 8,000 feet of water 
and at least photograph the hull. 
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It is indeed unfortunate that there 

have been so many adverse reflections 
cast on the work of many loyal shipyard 
voorkop at the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard. 
I sincerely hope and believe the offi- 
cial findings will undo the damage done 
by some of the injudicious comments 
that have been made. 


THE HOWARDS IN AFRICA 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horron] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished journalist from my congres- 
sional district and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace G. Howard, recently toured 
11 African countries as members of a 
5-week National Editorial Association 
study mission. 

Upon their return to Newark, N.Y., 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard wrote a series of 
articles describing their visits to Senegal, 
Nigeria, Liberia, Angola, Congo, South 
Africa, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Kenya, 
Ethiopia, and Egypt. These articles 
were published in Mr. Howard’s out- 
standing newspaper, the Newark Cou- 
rier-Gazette. 

The publication of this series of stories 
on the Howard’s reaction to present-day 
conditions in the African nations they 
visited has contributed significantly to 
public understanding. As both old and 
new countries in Africa assume an in- 
creasingly important role in world 
affairs, it is vital that we in the United 
States have an increasing awareness of 
the political, economic, and social con- 
ditions which combine to characterize 
these nations. 

While it is not possible, because of 
space limitations, to share with my col- 
leagues all of the articles written by Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard, I would like to offer 
Mr. Howard’s summary story, which 
appeared in the Newark Courier- 
Gazette on May 16. 

PUBLISHER HOPEFUL oF Success FOR NEW 
AFRICAN STATES 

The National Editorial Association Study 
Mission visited 11 countries in its 5-week 
tour of Africa. The 58 U.S. editors and 
their wives who made the trip, met a lot 
of leaders, saw much, read a lot, and gained 
much information from U.S, personnel 
working in those countries. 

This hardly makes one an authority on 
Africa, but perhaps it will justify these few 
personal observations. 

The first question people ask is, are the 
natives ready for self government? 

NOT READY FOR RULE 


Obviously they are not. The Government 
leaders in most countries are keen, well edu- 
cated, and articulate. One of the dangers 
is that nearly all the few educated make 
their way at once into the Government 
service. Some of these countries may end 
up an oligarchy of brains, which may or 
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may not be benevolent, and who may be re- 
luctant to ever relinquish their advantages. 

Beyond these few are the vast masses of 
the illiterate. 

In most of the countries we toured, vir- 
tually no natives (meaning blacks) outside 
Government service, have reached positions 
of much responsibility or administrative 
rank. We found this true even in the ho- 
tels, on the Firestone rubber plantation, and 
in the mines of several countries where Ne- 
groes for many years have comprised the 
working force. 

FEW RESPONSIBILITIES 

The Negro, in my opinion, is “a most 
happy fella.” The equatorial climate is fa- 
vorable for his comfort and subsistence 
living without much effort, His simple ex- 
istence has few of the annoying require- 
ments and stresses of modern living. The 
great bulk of them have neither the in- 
herited urge, tradition, or education that 
spark ambition and hard work. There are 
significant exceptions, we know, and as a 
race their capabilities are as great as those 
of any people. 

It does no good to Ellenderize on their 
readiness for independence or self-rule. 
Most of them already have it. Few peoples 
on earth were ready for freedom when they 
got it, and some of them do not know what 
to do with it now. 


CHANCE TO SUCCEED 


The masses are never quite ready for 

liberty, and are better off to remain as they 
are, in the judgment of the more favored 
few. Many argued the American Negro was 
better off as a slave than free. Just what 
advantages the blacks of Africa might have 
had by continuing under colonial rule in- 
definitely are certainly not apparent from 
their progress in several hundred years in 
Angola and South Africa. 
- The main question is, Will the new nations 
be able to make a go of it? I believe they 
will. To what degree, only the future can 
tell. Judging from Liberia and Ethiopia, I 
would say the new nations, which have had 
the benefit of some colonial training, will 
do better. 

This does not mean there will not be 
terrific growing pains. This does not mean 
there will not be outbreaks, sectional strife, 
and clashes between African tribes and na- 
tions. Such troubles were common to all 
countries and all continents. In Africa 
especially it will be difficult for the tribal peo- 
ple to learn a higher allegiance to the state, 
and to honor imaginary boundaries over 
which they are accustomed to roam at will. 

AFRICANS FRIENDLY 


But I do not look for such excesses as the 
French Revolution or our own War Between 
the States, unless conditions get completely 
out of hand some day in Angola or South 
Africa. 

There will also be exploitation and graft. 
Long established nations still have them. 

I was considerably impressed by the leaders 
of the new African countries. Their dedi- 
cation and ability augurs well for their 
countries. There are a few hotheads, a few 
opportunists; but fewer than you would 
expect under the circumstances. 

The native peoples, almost everywhere, 
were genuinely friendly. I believe it charac- 
teristic. The history of the continent does 
not indicate the tribes were particularly war- 
like. There were small tribal fracases, and 
the inevitable clashes of mass emigration, 
But to my knowledge there were no warlike 
nations or alinement of nations that resorted 
to pillage and slaughter as a way of life. 

A MAN IS A MAN 


Such difficulties as occur should be largely 
local, and the United Nations has shown 
some indication it is able to control these. 
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Now a word about Angola and South Af- 
rica, which are special cases. I look for the 
natives to press for more recognition in both 
these countries. I don’t mean the “look at 
all I am doing for you” kind of recognition, 
which both countries are pushing belatedly 
at an accelerated pace. 

It means just as much to a black man 
to say “I am free” as it does to a white man. 
We fail to realize how white men have re- 
acted, and would react, in the Negroes’ posi- 
tion. Ultimately, only equality in every re- 
spect with the white man will satisfy the 
black man, be it in America or Africa. 

The Afrikaners in the Republic of South 
Africa must be blind to reality. Nowhere 
on earth has a minority prevailed indefinitely 
over the majority. Even the Irish took over 
Boston. The Dutch themselves (who are 
trying to enforce separateness in South 
Africa) took control of South Africa away 
from the English by a slight edge in popu- 
lation. What can they hope for in this day 
and age with their blacks outnumbering the 
whites 15 to 1? 


APARTHEID IMMORAL 


The system of apartheid is degrading both 
to the Negro and the white. It is the an- 
tithesis of Western man’s whole concept of 
equality and the sacredness of the individual. 
English South Africans reject it, and many of 
the Dutch Afrikaners are finding it increas- 
ingly more difficult to live with conscien- 
tiously. 

Angola, of course, approaches the problem 
differently. They advocate, and to a con- 
siderable extent, practice “togetherness.” 
But whether directed from Portugal or by 
Portuguese Angolans, such togetherness 
means little unless the natives who greatly 
outnumber them ultimately agree to the 
terms. This is the angle the ese 
should be working on, not criticism of the 
UN. and the United States, and trying to 
convince the world how goody-goody they 
are. 

What about U.S. aid to African countries? 

It makes you proud (or sick) to be an 
American, to see the millions of dollars we 
are spending annually in every country. 
Most of us are proud of it, I am sure, but 
have the uneasy feeling Uncle Sam is being 
& bit too profligate. The type and extent of 
aid programs should be kept under con- 
stant scrutiny and study. 

NEW IMAGE NEEDED 

The nations of Africa desperately need 
help. We should give them help—not sub- 
sidize them. Everything we do should be 
directed toward getting them to become 
viable on theirown. And while we are pour- 
ing out millions to a country there is no rea- 
son we should be timid about insisting that 
it keep its own financial house in order. 
Why should we extend millions on essentials 
for a country while it spends millions of its 
own money on extravagances and nonessen- 
tials? 

I wish there was some way we might get 
rid of the “image” our aid has been allowed 
to acquire. So many in Africa seem to have 
the impression that we are helping them only 
to benefit ourselves; that we are forced to 
give aid in order to keep out Communist aid 
and influence, 

We can go broke giving blackmail aid. 
Blackmail never accomplishes anything. It 
merely begets more blackmail, saps our own 
strength, and breeds the contempt of the re- 
cipient. 

PEACE CORPS “TOPS” 

The Peace Corps type of image is the one 
to project. Here is a genuine manifestation 
of the desire of people to help people. This 
kind of help makes friends. Airports and 
roads, vital as they are, will never be seen 
or by most of the present generations. 
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We met and talked with a number of the 
Peace Corps youngsters. A finer and more 
capable bunch of kids you'll not find any- 
where on earth. 

I hope nobody gets to fooling around with 
the Peace Corps. It should be kept as it is 
and not develop into some “CCC” or “paid 
for aid” organization. Of all our African 
projects this is the one that gets the widest 
and greatest praise everywhere. It is also 
filling one of the greatest needs—that of 
educating the youngsters, These are the 
parents of tomorrow who will see to it that 
their children get educational opportunities 
and better ones. 


MUST HELP THEMSELVES 


African countries can use virtually every 
type of help. Basic of course, besides edu- 
cation, are technical assistance of all kind, 
roads, bridges, power installations, water 
and sewage systems. Most African countries 
have only one or two basic crops and export- 
able products. Other crops and industries 
must be found. Skills and trades must be 
encouraged and taught to provide greater 
opportunities for the masses in the native 
quarters of the cities and those living at 
subsistence agricultural levels throughout 
the country. Medical services and instruc- 
tion are imperative. 

A great deal of financial priming and ef- 
fort will be required. America should right- 
fully provide conspicuous help. Aside from 
practical and altruistic reasons, many na- 
tions of the world, in a sense, owe a debt 
to Africa because of their exploitation of 
African people in one way or another down 
through the years. 

But the greatest service we can give the 
African countries is to get them on a “do it 
yourself” basis just as rapidly as possible. 
This is the only real path to the progress 
and “independence” they seek. 

The many aid agencies should not be al- 
lowed to acquire such power and influence 
that they can expand and spend beyond 
reason, and perpetuate themselves beyond 
need. Gradual withdrawal of assistance 
should begin at the earliest possible junc- 
ture. Except for a basic cadre, most of the 
foreign aid agencies should work in Africa 
to put themselves out of business as soon 
as possible. 


WOOL IMPORT CRISIS 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as I 
pointed out yesterday wool imports con- 
tinue to rise. Jobs are being lost. It 
would almost appear that the Kennedy 
administration is deliberately creating 
new distressed areas. 

Yesterday I spoke about the problem 
of temporary shutdowns and partial 
closing of wool manufacturing plants. 
Today I would like to present facts and 
figures supporting my reference yester- 
day to the 25 actual and announced 
liquidations of woolen and worsted mills 
since January 1, 1962, to the present. 

A good presentation of the statistics 
creating the wool import crisis was made 
by William F. Sullivan, president, 
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Northern Textile Association before the 
Pastore committee on May 22, 1963. 
Mr, Sullivan’s statement traces the back- 
ground of the problem and his facts and 
figures are a graphic portrayal of why 
mills are closing and unemployment is 
increasing. Because of the importance 
of this problem to countless people and 
communities Mr. Sullivan's statement 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. SULLIVAN, PRESI- 
DENT NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, BE- 
FORE THE TEXTILE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE OF THE U.S. SENATE 
Mr. Rindge and I are here to review the 

worsening situation which has taken place 
in the wool textile sector since hearings were 
last held before your committee in January 
1962. At that time, we warned, “The mod- 
erate overall decline (of wool textile im- 
ports) in 1961 is only temporary and offers 
no excuse for not implementing the Presi- 
dent’s program in full” and that “a resur- 
gence of imports to alltime high levels may 
be expected.” 

This forecast has been fulfilled far be- 

yond our fears. 

Since the end of 1961, U.S. imports of wool 
manufacturers have risen at a sharper rate 
of increase for a more sustained period at 
higher levels than at any other time in 
history of the industry. 

This uninterrupted climb has resulted in 
new alltime highs being reached with each 
successive 12-month period. 

Starting at 84,200,000 square yards equiv- 
alent for the 12 months ending January 31, 
1962, imports rose above the previous alltime 
high by June and have continued sharply 
upward to the present time. 


U.S. general imports of wool manufactures 
jor selected periods 


[Millions of square yards] 
12-month period ending: 


Percent 


of total | year 1962 
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The latest period for which data is avail- 
able, 12 months ending March 1963, is 90 
percent greater than the calendar 1961 total. 

If this rate of imports continues, imports 
will total over 200 million square yards equiv- 
alent by the end of this year, or 135 percent 
above 1961. 

In the first quarter 1963, imports totaled 
35 million square yards equivalent, 41 per- 
cent greater than the first quarter 1962 
total. 


Total 


The sharp rise in the first quarter 1963 is 
all the more unusual because of the east 
coast dock strike which did not end until 
January 28 and its effects were felt through- 
out February and part of March. 

Imports in March 1963 set an alltime 
monthly high record. It is significant that 
this level was reached at this time rather 
than in the summer and early fall months 
which are normally by far the heaviest im- 
port months of the year. 

All segments of the wool textile industry 
have been affected: 


Millions of square yards 


84.8 | 112.7 | 150.9 | 160,7 


Italy has more than doubled her ship- 
ments of wool textiles to this country from 
1961 to the latest 12-month period Japa- 
nese imports have increased by 91 percent. 
Hong Kong shipments, although still rela- 
tively small, have increased more than four 
times. United Kingdom imports have in- 
creased 20 percent. 


Fiscal | Percent Calendar | Percent ear end] Percent 
of total 1962 of total of total 
Millions 
0, uare 
d: fagua 
25.4 23 34.7 23 24 
38. 3 34 51.1 34 34 
23.1 20 24.3 16 14 
2.4 2 8.8 6 6 
5.7 5 7.3 5 4 
4.0 4 5.5 4 4 
3.8 12 19.0 13 14 
2.7 100 150.7 100 100 


The impact on the domestic wool textile 
industry of this uninterrupted and massive 
flow of imports is being reflected in closed 
mills, lost jobs, curtailed production, declin- 
ing equipment, and stagnant prices. 


From January 1962 to April 1963, 25 wool 
textile mills in 10 States have liquidated, 
resulting in the loss of over 5,000 jobs. Other 
mills are either shutdown temporarily or 


1 Including imports via Virgin Islands. 
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are operating on short time with many addi- 
tional workers left jobless. 

(For list of mills, see exhibit 1.) 

U.S. production of wool fabrics in the 
first 3 months of this year totals 74,700,000 
linear yards, down 7 percent from the same 
period last year. The ratio of inventories 
to unfilled orders, a measure which reflects 
future business activity, has climbed steadily 
since the middle of 1962. 

Equipment in place continues to decline. 
Looms in U.S. woolen and worsted mills 
dropped 8 percent from the end of 1961 
to the end of 1962, the latest period for which 
data is available, Spindles in place are esti- 
mated to have declined by a similar percent- 


The wholesale price index for woolens and 
worsted is currently at the level of its 1957- 
59 base. 

As imports continue upward, the disrup- 
tion now being experienced in the domestic 
industry will accelerate, resulting in a greater 
number of closed mills and lost jobs, The 
effect of back-to-back recordbreaking years 
of wool textile imports has saturated and 
will continue to saturate and the 
markets for these goods for a long period of 
time. 

These conditions preyail at a time of high 
level of general business activity. This in- 
dustry suffers along with all others when a 
downturn in the business cycle comes. Faced 
with the current market situation caused by 
imports, wool textile mills will liquidate at 
an unprecedented rate when a downturn in 
general business comes. 

The question naturally comes to mind as 
to how and why this situation has been 
permitted to develop at a time when there 
is a national policy announced by the Presi- 
dent in effect which was intended to prevent 
just such an occurrence, Part of this policy 
(contained in the May 2, 1961, textile pro- 
gram) is being implemented for cotton tex- 
tiles and other parts of the program are 
also moving ahead. 

The wool sector of the textile industry 
has for many years been the most critical 
because of the relatively higher level of im- 
ports and disruption, greater unemployment 
and mill closings, and a severe loss of ex- 
ports, Nevertheless, this sector is again 
feeling the severe effects of an eyen more 
rapidly rising level of imports from an in- 
creasing number of sources, 

The last 12 to 16 months have been a 
dismal period of inaction and frustration 
for both those in the industry and those 
in the Congress who have been anxious to 
see the President's program carried out. 
Immediately following the hearings of this 
committee on January 15 and 16 of last 
year, 34 Senators wrote to the President on 
January 23, pointing out that no action had 
been initiated for wool or other noncotton 
manufacturers and urging that such omis- 
sions be corrected promptly. Special as- 
sistant to the President, Mr. Lawrence F, 
O’Brien, in a letter to these Senators, ac- 
knowledged that the program announced on 
May 2, 1961, included wool and manmade 
fibers and stated that after the conclusion 
of the long-term cotton textile arrangement, 
“the problems of the wool and manmade 
fibers industry will certainly be attack 

The President, on February 26, following 
the conclusion of the long-term cotton ar- 
rangement, wrote to Congressman Cart VIN- 
SON saying: “I have also requested the de- 
partments involved to implement my pro- 
gram for the wool, manmade fiber, and silk 
divisions of the industry, Almost all of the 
3 in the program, announced on May 

2, 1961, apply equally to each of these.” 

Wool textile imports continued to rise 
month by month above 1961 levels, and con- 
versations were held but no action was taken. 
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On May 10, 1962, speaking to the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Hickman Price, who was in charge 
of these matters, announced that the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Textile Committee had ap- 
pointed a three-man ad hoc committee to 
consider and report upon, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, those parts of the President’s seven- 
point program relating to textile products 
manufactured from fibers other than cotton. 

On June 8, 1962, however, one of the 
members of the ad hoc committee, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
Johnson, was reported in the press as saying 
that he knew of no commitments of the 
administration to take any action on wool 
or synthetic fabrics and that he and other 
members of the ad hoc committee were try- 
ing to work out a method of analyzing the 
situation (Daily News Record, June 8, 1962). 

On June 27, 1962, the President, aware of 
the rising level of imports of wool textiles, 
said in another letter to Congressman VIN- 
SON: 

“With regard to textile products manufac- 
tured from fibers other than cotton, imports 
are being carefully scrutinized monthly. If 
a rising trend of imports above present levels 
affects adversely domestic industry, such 
measures will be taken as may be necessary 
to prevent deterioration in the imports/ 
domestic consumption relationship.” 

No action has been forthcoming. On July 
3, 1962, at the national Governors’ confer- 
ence in Hershey, Pa., a resolution was 
adopted “that the Governors urge further 
development and complete implementation 
of international arrangements on trade in 
cotton, wool, synthetic, and silk fiber textile 
products with due regard for the impact on 
American industry and agricult 

As July wore on, it became obvious that 
the situation regarding imports of wool tex- 
tiles was deteriorating rapidly. On August 
7, the Deputy Special Counsel to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Feldman, writing to Edwin Wilkin- 
son, president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, had the following to 
Say: 

“As you know, the President, under his 
seven-point program for textiles, announced 
May 2, 1961, has expressed his concern about 
the importation of all textiles, including 
those made of wool and manmade fibers, 
and indicated his determination to take 
steps to deal effectively with these imports. 
This concern of the President and his deter- 
mination to see that these imports do not 
exceed reasonable levels, continue un- 

, and are the subject of planning 
and consideration now underway in this 
Government. 

“Limitation of textile imports to prevent 
market disruption is an essential element 
of administration policy, We intend to im- 
plement this policy with regard to all tex- 
tiles, and particularly to prevent market 
disruption such as would result from an 
increase over current levels of imports.” 

On August 10, representatives of all 
branches of the textile industry met with 
26 Senators and with the representatives 
of an additional 30 Senators and Mr. Law- 
rence F. O’Brien. The lack of action on 
wool and manmade fiber textiles was 
stressed. The import situation was becom- 
ing worse. Immediate action was urged. 

On August 31, 1962, the New York Times 
said that the chairman of this committee 
and the group of Senators, including the 
other members of the committee, had “a 
heart-to-heart” talk with the President and 
came away “comforted.” 

The fall months wore on, and still no 
affirmative action was taken in spite of ris- 
ing levels of imports which exceeded even 
the pessimistic estimates made by the in- 
dustry and labor in August and September. 
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A meeting of the Wool Study Group was 
held in London in December 1962 at which 
it was disclosed for the first time to Amer- 
ican labor and industry representatives that 
the State Department had no intention of 
pressing then or in the future for an inter- 
national wool textile agreement similar to 
the Geneva cotton textile arrangements, but 
preferred to give consideration to the matter 
of “selective tariff adjustments” in the 
“Kennedy round” of negotiations under the 
Trade Expansion Act. This would be done 
only after Tariff Commission hearings on 
an item-by-item basis. 

Such an approach is obviously useless, 
contrary to the textile program and commit- 
ments of the President, and was rejected by 
industry and labor and members of Congress 
who had studied and pursued this matter. 
Further conferences indicated that this ap- 
proach has been dropped, but as imports 
continue to rise, no further action has been 
taken. 

Even in the absence of a textile program, 
it is fair to say that no nation in the world 
would continue to permit the liquidation of 
one of its vital industries. 

The procedures before the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning initiated by the industry in 
May of 1961, provide the appropriate ave- 
nue for implementation of the program. 
The outcome of the OEP case is within the 
control of the administration, and a favor- 
able finding would place the United States 
in a position of strength to negotiate proper 
agreements or act in its own self-interest. 

Last week in Geneva, the largest textile 
conference ever held took place at the inter- 
national labor office. Governments, in- 
dustry, and labor had equal representation. 
Following 2 weeks of careful discussion, a 
resolution was adopted which, after recog- 
nizing the importance of developing and in- 
dustrial countries alike and of expanding 
trade, the Textiles Committee insisted that 
countries trading in textile products should 
insure fair labor standards for textile work- 
ers. Further noting the long-term cotton 
arrangement, the Textiles Committee re- 
solved “to draw the attention of the con- 
tracting parties to GATT and of other inter- 
national organizations concerned to the 
social consequences of measures affecting in- 
ternational trade in textile products, and to 
invite them to examine the possibility of 
studying and applying agreements designed 
to avoid the disruption of textile markets, 
which would adversely affect the employ- 
ment and the standard of living of textile 
workers.” 

There is an awareness on the part of many 
nations of the serious consequences of un- 
restrained imports of textiles. The export 
of unemployment and misery from one coun- 
try to another will not solve world problems. 

Unfortunately, the U.S. Government rep- 
sentatives did not vote in favor of this reso- 
lution, although its presentation offered an 
opportunity to bring about a better under- 
standing of the President's textile program. 
U.S. industry and labor delegates, as well as 
a majority of others, voted in favor of the 
resolution. 

Exuisir 1 
Woolen and worsted mill liquidations— 
Actual and announced—Jan, 1, 1962, to 


present 
Connecticut: Employees 
Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Inc., 
Stafford Springs, Conn 
Princeton Knitting Mills, Water- 
TT 500 
Grosvenordale Woolen Mills, Inc., 
North Grosvenordale, Conn. 30 
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Woolen and worsted mill liquidations— 
Actual and announced—Jan, 1, 1962, to 
present—Continued 

Employees 


Massachusetts: 


A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc., Monson, Mass. 250 
Ames Textile Corp., Sutton’s Mills 
Division, Andover, Mass 200 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Marland 
Mill, Andover, Mass 450 
Essex Woolen Mills, Essex, Mass 50 
C 950 
ee Yale Woolen Mills, Yale, 
po RR a» END, EP AOE a a 350 
New Jersey: Samuel Hird & Co., Clif- 
e 2 RES Solan An a 140 
New York: 
Faith Mills, Averill Park, N. 160 
French-American-British Woolens 
Corp., Newburgh, N. 300 
. a ae poy arog eae 460 
Pennsylvania: 
Ferdinand W. Mostertz & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia; Fa 275 
i: Worsted Co., Philadelphia, 
EARD. a ates Heels eda A a ws Sos ie pr ck 75 
Jonathan Ring & Co., Philadelphia, 
ee: ae 100 
shamokin Woolen Mills, Shamokin, 
—: —— E 100 
Yorkshire Worsted Mills Inc., Lenni, 
bg ys AEN ̃ ve 220 
1 ais See pe 770 
Rhode Island: 
Bonin Spinning Co., Woonsocket, 
fk eS SS ae ee aS corer eevee, 350 
Burlington Industries, Inc., Sidney 
Blumenthal Co., plant, Valley 
c eee 225 
Crown Worsted Co., Providence, 
FPV 175 
Paragon Worsted Co., Providence, 
FTT. 350 
Stillwater Worsted, Harrisville, 
SS SSE RR SiS ee 250 
Yorkshire Worsted Mills, Inc., Woon- 
P ean cua 130 
A 1. 485 
= 
South Carolina: Mackie Spinning Co- 75 
SS — 
Virginia: Charlottesville Woolen Mills, 
Charlottesville, va 200 
Wisconsin: 
Chippewa Falls Woolen Co., Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis 150 
Rock River Woolen Mills, Janes- 
eee 200 
. ((i 350 
Grand total (10 States 25 
W eee eee ye Genes 5, 560 


Source: Trade Press news releases, 
U.S. BALANCE OF TRADE IN TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURES 
The U.S. balance of trade in textile manu- 
factures has deteriorated to the extent that 
imports of textile manufactures in 1962 are 
estimated to exceed exports of such goods by 
$542 million. This unfavorable balance of 
trade in textiles is all the more striking since 
in 1947 the balance of trade in these goods 
was a surplus of $1.1 billion. Hence, the net 
loss in the U.S. balance of trade has been 
$1.6 billion as shown on following page. 
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U.S. general cee, of woo Bok manach 


1 and psd daf 18 


{Millions of square yards] 


op. ——ͤ ͥ 22 —— — 6.4 11.8 
bo SASS 6 EES 9.2 19.5 Ec 
Nm 
„rbb 38.2 66. 
hag : Fabrics, total 
Not r W ionnan] 6.6 9.4 
Over $1.25, not over $2 13 1.5 Not over $1.25/Ib. 
Over $2, not over $4 16.6 21.1 Over $1.25, not over 82 
Over $4, not over $6. 9.6 14. 8 Over $2, not over 
9 see 3. 6 5. 0 9 not over 
(ee ” and “showerproof” cloth 8143 | OVER SOND. one cece c enn 
Pile, tap., uph., and bill 6 T “Braided’’ and ‘‘showerproof”’ cloth 


d 7 8 
r 3 Bits, robes, and str. rugs 
Moen is 8 zi 5 Woven apparel 8 — 
Mise, in idlag fait. — 
Grand total, BRGY eee Grand total 
1 December 1962 Virgin Islands imports estimated, 
Source: US. Department of Commeree, Extract of Bureau of the Census Report T. Q. 2201. 
T.Q. 2201, 
U.S. balance of trade in textile manufactures? General Assembly and numerous other 
1947-627 persons in my State. The measure I am 
{In millions of dollars] presenting to the House today is in- 
tended to recognize the great contribu- 


Imports | Exports | Balance 
of trade 


252 $1, 356 +1, 104 
374 457 +83 
442 4 -+262 
439 584 145 
398 539 141 
382 517 135 
487 497 +10 
575 501 —74 
565 522 —43 
566 404 —102 
744 465 —279 
857 483 —374 
843 479 — 304 
907 455 -52 


* ei 70 feat we ay the Ex- 
es noils, waste, rags, s! y, mungo, sliver, man- 
mee fibe! hal staple, tow, top, monofilaments, filament 


arn, tire ‘cord, and tire fabric. 
* Beta for years 1948 and 1040 not available. 
3 Estimated by Northern Textile Association. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
CEMETERY IN THE STATE OF 
RHODE ISLAND 


Mr, HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill I am introducing today would direct 
the Secretary of the Army to establish 
a national cemetery in the State of 
Rhode Island. 

It is unfortunate that Rhode Island, 
one of the Thirteen Original Colonies, 
and a State which has been called upon 
to sacrifice innumerable young men in 
the wars of our country, does not have a 
national cemetery within its borders. 

This has long been a cause of concern 
to the members of the Rhode Island 


tions made by Rhode Island servicemen 
through the establishment of a national 
cemetery in our State. 

It is my earnest hope that this legisla- 
tion will be favorably considered by the 
Congress. 


RHODE ISLAND TURNPIKE AND 
BRIDGE AUTHORITY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 


from Rhode Island (Mr. St GERMAIN] 


may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, at 
the last session of the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly, legislation was enacted 
which amended the Rhode Island Turn- 
pike Authority Act of 1956. 

The new measure made three main 
changes in the Turnpike Authority Act. 

First. The Jamestown Bridge was 
substantially eliminated from the juris- 
diction of the authority and it becomes 
toll free when its present outstanding 
bonds are retired 

Second. It authorizes extension of 
tolls on the Mount Hope Bridge at the 
retirement of the present outstanding 
bonds to pay the cost of bonds for the 
construction of the Newport-Jamestown 
Bridge and also to pay for repair, main- 
tenance, and operation of the Mount 
Hope Bridge and for engineering and 
other preliminary expenses of the New- 
port-Jamestown Bridge prior to the 
issuing of its construction bonds. 

Third. The authority is allowed to 
lease the Newport-Jamestown Bridge 
and the Mount Hope Bridge to the State 
of Rhode Island on a yearly basis only 
at a rental sufficient to satisfy bond re- 
quirements for the construction of the 
Newport-Jamestown Bridge. 


Pile, tap., uph., and bill 
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Source; U.S. Department of Commerce, Extract of Bureau of the Census Report 


Since some question exists as to 
whether on not present Federal law per- 
mitting combining of the Mount Hope 


eliminate any possible difficulty in the 
future. I ask that it be favorable acted 
upon by the Congress. 


AMENDMENT TO FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE ACT 


at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced an amendment to 
our Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 in 
support of a similar amendment by my 
friend and colleague, the Honorable 
SEYMOUR HALPERN. 

Together we feel that this Government 
once and for all should clearly express 
to the world that while we may be willing 
to financially assist any deserving state, 
we are certainly not willing to see our 
funds used in a way inimical to the best 
interests of the people of this country. 
We are specifically not willing to see our 
aid used by countries in such a way that 
they can turn their own resources to the 
purchase of military equipment from 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. We are just as 
unwilling to watch—in direct contradic- 
tion to expressed U.S. policy—the pro- 
liferation of missile weapons systems 
which can be nothing else but a menace 
to world peace and a threat to the secu- 
1 of those many other nations we also 


How can we, in good conscience, watch 
U.S. dollars being utilized subtly to sub- 
vert the very framework of other U.S. 
policies? We know that certain nations 
are buying aggressive military materiel 
with some of the money they save on 
economic development—economic de- 
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velopment which we are supporting with 
U.S. dollars. This sort of thing has got 
to be stopped, It must be stopped if we 
are to believe we are in full control of 
our own foreign policy, and not hood- 
winked by some shrewd manipulators 
who feed on both sides of the interna- 
tional street. 

Since foreign assistance must be predi- 
cated on a balanced economic program 
where our dollars and efforts will go 
furthest to provide the necessary lift to 
these developing economies, there can 
be no room—and no reason—for funds 
diverted for military purposes. Either 
these nations want to help themselves to 
the limits of their ability or they want to 
milk us for what they can get, 

This Nation has time and again stood 
for the principle that disarmament is 
necessary, and possible, and can be ac- 
complished with certain well-known 
safeguards. But by the same token, we 
cannot sponsor or seemingly sponsor 
through our foreign assistance some- 
thing that smacks of everything our dis- 
armament efforts oppose. We are not 
talking about defense weaponry; we are 
not talking about rifles or pistols; we are 
talking about aggressive, meancing bal- 
listic missiles. The use of these weap- 
ons, as complicated as they are costly; 
as dangerous as they are lethal, are not 
in consonance with the policy of this 
Government. They cast their long shad- 
ows across international borders and 
stagger the imagination as to what they 
might do to upset the present balance in 
the area. When in position on launch- 
ing pads, when armed with warheads, 
and when ready to be fired, we will be 
sorry for what we have helped to do. 

This amendment, in sum, states the 
strong opposition of this Congress to any 
wrongful use of financial assistance; we 
are not infringing on the President's 
right to conduct our foreign policy; we 
are simply insisting that the funds we 
provide be consistently and fully used in 
the total best interests of the people of 
this country. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. FOUNTAIN (at 
the request of Mr. WHITENER), for May 
28, 1963, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Meaper, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 10 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend her remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Huppreston in four instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

CcIxX——608 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MosER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. MORSE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Harris) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. SHELLEY. 

Mr. WIcKERSHAM. 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. Murpxry of New York. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 261. An act to authorize the conveyance 
of certain lands in Harris County, Tex., to 
the State of Texas or the county of Harris; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

S. 572. An act to amend section 201 (a) 
(3) of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act (40 U.S.C. 481(a)(3)), 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

S. 814. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

S. 876. An act to authorize the Administra- 
tor of General Services to convey certain 
land in Prince Georges County, Md., to the 
American National Red Cross; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

S. 1576. An act to provide assistance in 
combating mental retardation through 
grants for construction of research centers 
and grants for facilities for the mentally 
retarded and assistance in improving mental 
health through grants for construction and 
initial staffing of community mental health 
centers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. Con. Res. 43. Concurrent resolution au- 
the printing of additional copies 
of part 1 and part 2 of the 1963 hearings of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on 
the “Development, Growth, and State of the 
Atomic Energy Industry”; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5389. An act to repeal certain legisla- 
tion relating to the purchase of silver, and 
for other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 5389. An act to repeal certain legis- 
lation relating to the purchase of silver, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 29, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


862. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an 
amendment to the budget for fiscal year 
1964 in the amount of $881,374 for the legis- 
lative branch (H. Doc. No. 118); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

863. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the installation of the 
automatic data processing system at Hines, 
III., Department of Veterans Benefits, Vet- 
erans’ Administration; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 368. Resolution authorizing the 
Speaker to appoint delegates and alternates 
to attend the International Labor Organiza- 
tion Conference in Geneva; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No.351). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 373. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 3496, a bill to fur- 
ther amend the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
as amended, so that such act will apply to 
reorganization plans transmitted to the 
Congress at any time before June 1, 1965; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 352). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GARY: Committee of Conference. 
H.R. 5366. A bill making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 353). Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.R. 6632. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to the appoint- 
ment of members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 6633. A bill to authorize the prosecu- 
tion of a transit development program for 
the National Capital region; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 6634. A bill to amend the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act in order to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
and to modify the personnel security proce- 
dures for contractor employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 6635. A bill to amend sections 162 
and 274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to the deductibility of certain 
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business entertainment, etc., expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.R. 6636. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, to provide that market- 
ing agencies acting in good faith shall not 
be liable for selling livestock mortgaged un- 
der the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
until the Secretary has exhausted his civil 
remedies against the mortgagor; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 6637. A bill authorizing the Rhode 
Island Turnpike and Bridge Authority to 
impose tolls for the use of the bridge across 
Mount Hope Bay between the towns of 
Bristol and Portsmouth, in Rhode Island; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GILL: 

H.R. 6638. A bill to amend the Area Re- 
development Act to clarify the areas which 
may be designated as redevelopment areas; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 6639. A bill to extend for 4 years the 
Commission on Civil Rights as an agency in 
the executive branch of the Government, to 
broaden the scope of the onary er 
mission, and for other purposes; to the Com 
mittee on the 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 6640. A bill to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Company Act of the District of Colum- 
bia (48 Stat. 1145) approved June 19, 1934, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. MEADER: 

H.R. 6641. A bill to transfer certain func- 
tions of the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
to the Administrator of General Services; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

ELR. 6642. A bill to provide that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall furnish 
no aid or assistance to any foreign nation 
or citizen thereof in carrying out any activity 
under which American citizens will be dis- 
criminated against; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 6643. A bill to amend section 102 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H. R. 6644. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to fix the premium for the insur- 
ance of cooperative housing mortgages at 
the minimum permissible level (one-fourth 
of 1 percent per annum); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 6645. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the 175th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the customs service, and of 
customs employees killed in enforcing the 
customs laws; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 6646. A bill to provide for the presen- 
tation by the United States to the people 
of Mexico of a monument commemorating 
the independence of Mexico, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 6647. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the State 
of Rhode Island; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

HR, 6648. A bill authorizing the Rhode 
Island Turnpike and Bridge Authority to im- 
pose tolls for the use of the bridge across 
Mount Hope Bay between the towns of 
Bristol and Portsmouth, in Rhode Island; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 6649. A bill to extend for one addi- 
tional year certain of the temporary provi- 
sions of Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st 
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Congress, relating to the construction and 
maintenance and operation of public schools 
in federally impacted areas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H.R. 6650. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a woman 
who is otherwise qualified may receive wid- 
ow’s insurance benefits without regard to her 
age if her income is less than $1,200 a year; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 6651. A bill to provide for a study 
and report to the Congress concerning the 
establishment of a National Space Museum; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 6652. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to sell at prices 
which he determines to be reasonable direct 
loans made to veterans under chapter 37, 
title 38, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 6653. A bill to amend section 210 of 
title 23 of the United States Code to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to construct 
certain access roads to space facilities; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 6654. A bill to amend section 210 of 
title 23 of the United States Code to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to con- 
struct access roads to space facilities; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 6655. A bill to create four judicial dis- 
tricts for the State of California, to provide 
for the appointment of four additional dis- 
trict judges for the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6656. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to place an em- 
bargo on certain fish and fish products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 
. A bill to establish the Federal 
Housing Administration as an independent 
agency in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 6658. A bill to amend sections 162 
and 274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to the deductibility of certain 
business entertainment, etc., expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 6659. A bill to amend the National 
Cultural Center Act to extend for an addi- 
tional 3 years the period during which con- 
struction funds must be received and to in- 
crease the number of general trustees; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6660. A bill to provide that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall furnish 
no aid or assistance to any foreign nation 
or citizen thereof in carrying out any activ- 
ity under which American citizens will be 
discriminated against; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LLOYD: 

H.R. 6661, A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland re- 
tirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 6662. A bill to amend chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide edu- 
cational assistance to children of certain 
seriously disabled veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MEADER: 

H.J. Res. 455. Joint resolution providing 
that Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1963 shall 
take effect 10 days after the date of the en- 
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actment of this joint resolution; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 
H.J. Res. 456. Joint resolution to authorize 
and require the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO to submit an annual report con- 
cerning its activities, programs, and proceed- 
ings; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. McCLORY: 
H. Res. 372. Resolution disapproving the 
Reorganization Plan No, 1 of 1963; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, 


Mr. TUPPER presented a memorial of the 
State of Maine Legislature recommending 
full development of electric power potential 
of Passamaquoddy Bay and Upper St. John 
River; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 6663. A bill for the relief of Louis C. 

Wheeler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 6664. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Arvas Antonopoulos; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 

H.R. 6665. A bill for the relief of Krystyna 
Rytel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6666. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Pacini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 6667. A bill to confer authority upon 
the Secretary of the Army to pay certain 
claims of Ottinger Brothers; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


143. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Mrs. F. Burt Hulting, national correspond- 
ing secretary, National Society Daughters of 
the American-Colonists, San Francisco, 
Calif., relative to the ringing of Fourth of 
July freedom bells, etc., which was referrea 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 28, 1963 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful God, Father of all who 
dwell upon the earth, Thou knowest our 
necessity before we ask, and our igno- 
rance, limitations, and fallible judgment 
in asking. Have compassion, we beseech 
Thee, upon our infirmity; strengthen us 
in all noble impulses; and daily increase 
in us the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and true 
godliness. Dowered with privileges and 
with the stewardship of power as no 
other nation, may our high estate be 
to us as Thy call to put willing hands of 
help under the weak and exploited, that 
through the potent ministry of this Na- 
tion, where the people rule, all peoples of 
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the earth may be aided in their quest for 
more abundant life. We ask it in the 
name of the One whose life is the light 
of men. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceeding of Monday, 
May 27, 1963, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 5389) to repeal cer- 
tain legislation relating to the purchase 
of silver, and for other purposes, and it 
was signed by the President pro tempore. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nomination on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

William J. Crockett, of Nebraska, to be a 
Deputy Under Secretary of State; and 

Robert C. Strong, of Pennsylvania, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the Republic of Iraq. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nomination on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Capt. Albert J. Carpenter, U.S. Coast 
Guard, for promotion to the permanent 
rank of rear admiral in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Finance 
Committee may be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate this 
morning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
let me ask what the Finance Committee 
will be considering. The Senate has the 
debt-ceiling bill before it this morning, 
and I do not know for what the Finance 
Committee would be meeting. If the Fi- 
nance Committee has any business which 
it wishes to attend to I may withdraw 
my objection; but I should like to know 
the purpose of the request. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I 
think I can throw some light on this 
matter. This morning, I was informed 
that the Finance Committee will meet 
tomorrow to hear the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Charles Murphy, tes- 
tify about the sugar situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But the 
Finance Committee is not meeting today 
to consider the sugar situation, is it? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. No. The Finance 
Committee wishes to meet to consider 
the tax bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The tax 
bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. If the Sena- 
tor from Delaware wishes to object, that 
is perfectly all right; but I am bound to 
mare the request. 

of Delaware. But the 
bill u to increase the debt ceiling is the 
pending business of the Senate; and as 
members of the Finance Committee we 
shall have to be in the Senate Chamber; 
moreover, the Finance Committee does 
not have any tax bill before it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 
This is a sudden development. I do not 
know what will come of it. I understood 
that the Senator would be consulted, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I al- 
ways like to go along with the wishes of 
the majority leader, but I do not know 
what sort of tax bill the committee would 
have before it at a meeting this morn- 
ing. The Senate has the debt-ceiling 
bill before it now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, that bill is 
before the Senate. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Fi- 
nance Committee reported that bill to 
the Senate. What is wrong with it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish the Senator 
from Delaware would not ask me that 
question. If he wishes to object, that 
will be all right with me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I should like to know what 
the Finance Committee would consider 
at a meeting this morning. Last week 
our committee reported the debt-ceiling 
bill, which is now the pending business 
before the Senate. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. The debt-ceiling 
bill would continue to be the pending 
business; it would not be withdrawn. I 
make this request, and I hope it will be 
agreed to. But if there is objection, that 
will be all right with me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the absence of knowledge 
of what the Finance Committee would 
be considering and inasmuch as the debt- 
ceiling bill is now before the Senate I 
shall have to object. I do not see how 
members of the Finance Committee can 
be in two places at the same time; this 
is new procedure to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct; 
it is new. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. So I am 
puzzled by such a request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
contact the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. But momentarily I register 
objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Fiscal 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have been asked to 
interpose objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. DOMINICK subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today objection 
was made to the holding of a meeting, 
during the Senate session of the Senate 
today, of the Fiscal Affairs Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. That objection should be 
withdrawn. I renew the unanimous- 
consent request that the subcommittee 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate in a joint sub- 
committee meeting, pending action by 
the Senate on the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Rivers 
and Harbors and Flood Control Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works may meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Foreign 
Relations Committee may meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary be permitted 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I ask my able 
friend if this request has been cleared 
with the minority. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
know. This permission was requested 
by Mr. Arenps for the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 
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Yes; I am informed it has been cleared 
by the leadership on the Republican side. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


IMPROVEMENT OF ACTIVE Dury PROMOTION 
OPPORTUNITY OF CERTAIN AIR FORCE OFFICERS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air Force, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to improve the active duty promotion op- 
portunity of Air Force officers from the 

of major to the grade of lieutenant 
colonel (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON TRANSACTIONS UNDER MERCHANT 
SHIP SALES Act OF 1946 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Maritime Administration on the activi- 
ties and transactions under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, from January 1, 1963, 
through March 31, 1963 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 12 oF NATURAL Gas 
Act 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
section 12 of the Natural Gas Act with re- 
spect to the issuance of securities for the 
construction, acquisition or operation of 
pipeline facilities (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF TARIFF CLASSIFI- 
CATION STUDY 
A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the sixth supplemental re- 
port on the Tariff Classification Study, dated 
May 23, 1963 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Finance. 
Avpir REPORT ON CUSTODIANSHIP FUNCTIONS, 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on custodianship 
functions, Office of the Treasurer of the 
United States, Treasury Department, fiscal 
year 1962 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
REPORT ON REVIEW OF INSTALLATION OF AUTO- 

MATIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM AT HINES, 

ILL., DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of installation of 
automatic data processing system at Hines, 
III., Department of Veterans’ Benefits, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, dated May 1963 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1962 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Report ON AWARD OF YOUNG AMERICAN 

MEDALS FoR BRAVERY AND SERVICE For 1961 

A letter from the Attorney General, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the award of 
the Young American Medals for Bravery and 
Service for 1961; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 
Act, To EXTEND THE TERMINATION DATE 
AND To ENLARGE THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
A letter from the Chairman, the National 

Cultural Center, Washington, D.C., trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend the National Cultural Center Act to 
extend the termination date, contained 
therein, and to enlarge the Board of Trustees 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 24 
“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 

Congress to approve the coinage of a 50- 

cent piece commemorative of the Gettys- 

burg Address 


“Whereas H.R. 1611 introduced January 10, 
1963, in Congress by Representative George 
Goodling of Pennsylvania, is drafted to 
authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the delivery of Lincoln’s immortal address 
at Gettysburg and is now pending before the 
House of Representatives; and 

“Whereas 100 years ago on November 19, 
1863, thousands of Americans gathered at 
Gettysburg to witness appropriate cere- 
monies in connection with the dedication of 
& portion of a great battlefield of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, 1861-1865, as a national ceme- 
tery to receive the remains of the gallant 
men who fell in battle in defense of their 
country and homeland; and 

“Whereas President Abraham Lincoln on 
that date delivered a few appropriate re- 
marks which haye come down to us as a 
noble address revered throughout the world 
as one of mankind's great utterances stress- 
ing that freedom and sacrifice are eternally 
inseparable; and 

“Whereas during the present centennial of 
the great American Civil War, it is entirely 
fitting that a coin should be minted by the 
United States of America to commemorate 
the centenary of the Gettysburg Address; 
and 

“Whereas the California Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission is dedicated to the ob- 
servance of the centennial in California of 
the great War Between the States and events 
related thereto and the commission has en- 
dorsed the subject matter of H.R. 1611, and 
likewise the Sacramento Civil War Round 
Table, a study and discussion group devoted 
to the history and background of the Civil 
War, has also endorsed the coinage of the 
commemorative coin above mentioned; and 

“Whereas the attainment of the coinage 
of a 50-cent piece linked to the Gettysburg 
Address will further the observance in 
California in 1963 of the great historic signif- 
icance of Gettysburg; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California hereby 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to enact appropriate legislation ap- 
proving the subject matter and contents of 
H.R. 1611 at the earliest possible opportunity 
and designed to approve the coinage of a 50- 
cent or other piece commemorative of the 
100th anniversary of the delivery of the 
address at Gettysburg and the dedication of 
the national cemetery in that locality; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
transmit copies of the resolution to the 
President and the Vice President of the 
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United States respectively, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States, the Honorable 
Edmund G. Brown, Governor of the State 
of California, the Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania, the Chairman of the California 
Civil War Centennial Commission, the 
Sacramento Civil War Round Table, and the 
Executive Director of the United States 
Civil War Centennial Commission.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 39 


“Joint resolution relative to the food for 
peace program 

“Whereas fishery products are one of the 
finest sources of healthful nutritious pro- 
tein so essential to the growth and well-being 
of all people; and 

“Whereas the United States has, through 
the food for peace program, undertaken to 
aid in the obtaining of an adequate supply 
of food for the hundreds of thousands of 
people throughout the world so vitally in 
need of such food; and 

“Whereas the use of domestically pro- 
duced fishery products for this program 
would, in addition to making this essential 
food available to these people, materially aid 
the food for peace program, undertaken to 
the U.S. fishery industry in its program of 
expanding its markets, which is nec 
if the industry is to progress in its battle for 
survival against foreign competition; and 

“Whereas the development and progress of 
our domestic fishing industry is important 
not only because of its beneficial effect on 
the economic well-being of a large number 
of our citizens who are connected with the 
industry but also because it can substantially 
aid in the proper conservation and utilization 
of the fishery resource, for although many 
foreign fishermen ignore sound conservation 
practices and are subject to no conservation 
laws this is not true of our fishermen, who 
are subject to many restrictive laws enacted 
to preserve and protect the fisheries in- 
volved; and 

“Whereas there are presently two bills be- 
fore Congress, S. 702 and H.R. 3965, which 
would authorize the procurement and dis- 
tribution of domestically produced fishery 
products under the food for peace program: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Congress of the United States is requested to 
enact legislation, such as S. 702 or H.R. 3965, 
to authorize the use of domestically produced 
fishery products under the food for peace 
program; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 32 


“Joint resolution relative to establishment of 
a Federal veterans hospital in the San 
Diego area 
“Whereas it has come to the attention of 

the members of the Legislature of the State 

of California that the Federal Government is 
considering the establishment of a 500-bed 
veterans hospital in southern California; and 

“Whereas San Diego County has a climate 
suitable to the well-being of convalescent 
patients, as they are able to be out of doors 
in healthful sunshine throughout the year 
to enjoy whatever outdoor activities their 
health permits; and 
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“Whereas the desirability of San Diego 
County’s climate and the wealth of its avail- 
able spectator and participating recreational 
activities are attested to by the high percent- 
age of retired military personnel who have 
chosen to make their homes in the area; and 

“Whereas the San Diego area is one of the 
more pi ve communities in the State, is 
kept at a stable and temperate climate by 
the bay on its west boundary; and 

“Whereas San Diegans have lived amicably 
with the large number of military personnel 
stationed in the area for many years and 
would welcome patients and staff from a vet- 
erans hospital to the community: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 

of the United States to provide for 
establishing a veterans hospital in the San 
Diego area; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States, and to 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 21 


“Joint resolution relative to flood control 

“Whereas serious floods occurred in the 
vicinity of Chester, Plumas County, and 
elsewhere in California during October 1962 
and January 1963 and at previous times; 
and 


“Whereas these floods produced a great 
damage to public and private property, in- 
cluding roads, bridges, buildings, commercial 
establishments, and farms; and 

“Whereas this legislature, pursuant to 
the recommendation of the Governor, en- 
acted chapter 81 of the statutes of 1963 to 
reappropriate funds, as an emergency 
measure, to be used by local public agencies 
in the repair and rehabilitation of damage 
caused by said floods; and 

“Whereas the Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, has been authorized to undertake a 
survey of flood conditions in the vicinity 
of Chester, Plumas County, and the Cali- 
fornia Water Commission has recommended 
that an appropriation of $15,000 be sought 
in the current session of Congress to initiate 
said survey; and 

“Whereas article 3 of chapter 1 of part 
6, division 6, of the California Water Code 
declares it to be the policy of the State 
to participate jointly with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in leyee and channel improvement 
projects authorized by the Congress and 
the legislature to the extent of the costs 
of lands, easements, rights-of-way needed 
for such projects; and 

“Whereas section 12585 of the water code, 
being a part of said article 3, chapter 1, 
part 6 of division 6, specifically provides: 

“In the event that the Congress after 
September 22, 1951, authorizes and approves 
projects, wherein financial assistance is re- 
quired of local agencies of this State by 
the Federal Government, similar to provi- 
sions of Public Law 534, 78th Congress, 
2d session, and such projects are recom- 
mended for State assistance by the depart- 
ment and approved by the legislature, in- 
cluding all projects adopted and authorized 
by the State for which no appropriations 
or allocations have been made, it is the 
intention of the legislature that it will be 
the policy of the State to pay the costs 
of local cooperation required by the acts of 
Congress, except that such costs shall be 
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limited to the costs of all lands, easements 
and rights of way necessary for the con- 
struction of such projects’; and 

“Whereas the aforesaid policy has been 
implemented repeatedly by prior sessions 
of the legislature and will be implemented 
during the current session of the legislature 
with respect to levee and channel projects 
heretofore authorized by the Congress and 
the legislature; and 

“Whereas there is no present reason to 
believe that the well established policy here- 
tofore carried out by the State of Cali- 
fornia in regard to such projects will not 
continue to be followed; and 

“Whereas there is an urgent need to ini- 
tiate and complete at the earliest possible 
date a flood control survey of streams in 
the vicinity of Chester, Plumas County: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That this 
legislature urges the Congress to appropriate 
$15,000 for use during fiscal year 1963-64 
in the initiation of the authorized survey 
in the vicinity of Chester, Plumas County, 
so that a feasible flood control plan can be 
developed at the earliest possible date by 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers aimed 
at eliminating the flood problem in the 
vicinity of Chester, Plumas County; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That this legislature anticipates 
that in the event the Corps of Engineers 
recommends to the Congress the construc- 
tion of economically justified levee and chan- 
nel improvements in the vicinity of Chester, 
Plumas County, as a result of its authorized 
survey, such a project will be authorized 
for State participation under the general 
policies set forth in article 3, chapter 1, 
part 6 of division 6 of the water code and 
the legislature will thereafter make ap- 
propriations for the acquisition by the State 
of lands, easements, rights-of-way and 
utility relocations as in the case of similar 
projects in the past, provided, that in no 
event shall such lands, easements and rights- 
of-way be acquired and utilities be relocated 
until a local agency of government agrees 
to operate and maintain the project works 
when completed and hold and save the 
United States and the State of California 
free and harmless from any claims for 
damages due to the operation of the works; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in Congress, and to the Secretary 
of the Army.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 14 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to amend the statutes 
governing the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts to prevent interference by such 
courts with the right of the States to 
apportion the members of the legislature 


“Whereas pursuant to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186 (1962), the Fed- 
eral courts have assumed jurisdiction in 
cases brought to determine the validity of 
the apportionment of members of State legis- 
latures; and 

“Whereas it is the belief of the members of 
the 52d session of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada that the jurisdictional 
statute upon which the court relied, in part, 
in its decision was never intended by the 
Congress to permit Federal interference with 
the right of the States to apportion the mem- 
bers of their legislatures; and 
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“Whereas the right of the people of each 
of the States to govern themselves has been 
endangered by Federal intervention in this 
area: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada, jointiy, That the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada hereby respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to amend 28 U.S.C. sec. 1343 (3), 28 
U.S. C. A. sec. 1843 (3), and any other statutes 
which it may find necessary, and to enact 
any new statutes which it may find neces- 
sary, to remove expressly the subject of 
apportionment of State legislatures from the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be prepared and transmitted 
forthwith by the legislative counsel to the 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
each member of the Nevada congressional 
delegation. 

“Passed by the senate March 18, 1963. 


“President of the Senate. 
“LESLIE H, ARMSTRONG, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the assembly March 21, 1963. 
“L. E. Tyson, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN T. HURST, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“GRANT SAWYER, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 9 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads of the Department 
of the Interior to participate in the widen- 
ing of U.S. 395, in the City of Reno between 
Arroyo Street and Liberty Street 


“Whereas there lies in Washoe County that 
portion of U.S. Highway 395 North, State 
Route 3, more familiarly known as South 
Virginia Street, located in the City of Reno, 
State of Nevada, and 

“Whereas this highway is a primary route 
and the main north-south artery serving 
the City of Reno, the northwestern sector of 
Nevada, and is the gateway to many of the 
recreational and commercial areas of the 
western sector of the United States; and 

“Whereas this highway presently carries 
more than its capacity of traffic and is a 
bottleneck for the commerce of this growing 
area of the Nation; and 

“Whereas the reconstruction of this high- 
way by widening it to provide four lanes and 
space for on-the-street parking and thereby 
a safer and freer flow of traffic will be of 
great benefit to the City of Reno, the County 
of Washoe, the State of Nevada, and the 
western section of the United States; now 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate 
of the State oj Nevada, jointly, That the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is hereby memorialized, 
because of the special and extenuating cir- 
cumstances, to participate, to the fullest 
permissible extent, in the widening and re- 
construction of that portion of U.S. Highway 
number 395 North, State Route 3, known as 
South Virginia Street, in the City of Reno, 
County of Washoe, State of Nevada, from 
present Arroyo Street north to present Lib- 
erty Street, and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be prepared and transmitted 
forthwith by the legislative counsel to the 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
each member of the Nevada Congressional 
Delegation, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
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the Federal Highway Administrator in the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 
“Passed by the assembly March 25, 1963. 


“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN T. 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“Passed by the senate March 29, 1963. 
“PAUL LASALT, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEOLA H. ARMSTRONG, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“GRANT SAWYER, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.“ 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New Jersey; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 15 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to incorpo- 
rate or charter the Italian American War 
Veterans of the United States, Inc. 


“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey (the General Assembly concur- 
ring), 

“1. The Congress of the United States is 
hereby respectfully memorialized to enact 
appropriate legislation to incorporate or 
charter the organization known as the 
Italian American War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc. 

“2. The secretary of the senate is hereby 
directed to cause properly authenticated 
copies of this concurrent resolution to be 
forwarded to the presiding officers of each 
branch of the Congress and to each of the 
Senators and the Members of the Congress 
from this State. 

“Attest: 

“Henry H. PATTERSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
lature of the State of Louisiana; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 61 


“Concurrent resolution relative to the sov- 
ereignty of the United States, and to ex- 
press legislative opposition to certain 
actions by the State Department and exec- 
utive branch of the Federal Government 


“Whereas publication No. 7277 of the State 
Department of the United States, entitled 
‘Program for General and Complete Dis- 
armament in a Peaceful World,’ and the 
publication of the US. Disarmament 
Agency, entitled “Blue Print for the Peace 
Race,” both contain measures for the dis- 
armament and surrender of the United States 
to a United Nations peace force; and 

“Whereas the programs of these agencies 
outline steps to be taken to create a power- 
ful international military force under the 
United Nations, capable of launching a Ka- 
tanga-type action against any nation; and 

“Whereas these objectives are incorpo- 
rated in proposals offered by representatives 
of the United States at Geneva in the form 
of a treaty to be entered into between the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of the Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas the treaty proposed in the out- 
line ‘would enter into force, upon the sig- 
nature and ratification of the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and such other states as might 
agree’; and 

“Whereas this treaty is no more enforce- 
able against the Communists than any of 
the hundreds of treaties they have made 
cynically and have broken at will in the 
past; and 

“Whereas this treaty does not in any way 
insure world disarmament but instead 
amounts to total surrender of the national 
sovereignty of the United States to the 
United Nations, wherein the Communists 
have great influence and power, they being 
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sworn dedicated enemies of this Nation and 
every principle on which it was founded; 
and 

“Whereas, the duty to provide for the 
defense of the United States is the direct 
responsibility of the U.S. Congress, as pro- 
vided in article 1, section 8, clause 12 of the 
Constitution of the United States: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Legislature of Louisiana (the 
Senate concurring), That the members of 
the Legislature of Louisiana in session as- 
sembled and acting in their capacity as the 
duly elected representatives of the citizens 
of Louisiana, do hereby express strong op- 
position to the threat to the people which 
is inherent in the publications of the State 
Department of the United States and the 
U.S. Disarmament Agency, which publica- 
tions propose that authorization be granted 
to the President or the Federal Government 
to negotiate for the surrender of the sov- 
ereignty of these United States to the United 
Nations; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Members of the 
Louisiana delegation in Congress are here- 
by urged and requested to petition the 
entire U.S. Congress to repudiate any pro- 
posals which have been or which may be 
made to compromise the sovereignty of the 
United States and to vigorously oppose, as 
unconstitutional, any such treaty, if ne- 
gotiated, and if entered into, to employ 
every available means to provide for the 
defense of the citizens of this State and 
of the United States of America; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Members of the 
Louisiana delegation in Congress are hereby 
further urged and requested to petition the 
U.S. Congress to launch an immediate in- 
vestigation into the surrender phase of U.S. 
policy, including the role of the State De- 
partment in formulating that policy; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
shall be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
each of the two Houses of the U.S. Congress, 
and to each Member of the Louisiana delega- 
tion in Congress; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Members of the 
Louisiana delegation in Congress are urged 
and requested to take such steps as are 
necessary to bring the views of the people of 
the State of Louisiana to the attention of the 
Congress and to have this resolution read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


“Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Washington; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

“Whereas President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
in his state of the Union message, January 7, 
1954, called for a White House Conference on 
Education; and 

“Whereas this unprecedented citizen study 
of elementary and secondary school needs, 
involving more than a half million American 
people in local, county, regional, and State 
conferences and 2,000 participants in the 
White House Conference, held November 28- 
December 1, 1955, demonstrated a desire 
and capacity to meet the major problems 
facing American education; and 

“Whereas the traditional decennial White 
House Conferences on Children and Youth 
having played an extraordinary role in mo- 
bilizing public and professional opinion for 
more effective work with children and youth, 
there is a parallel need for a continuing 
process for the solving of problems in and 
improvement of education; and 

“Whereas during these intervening years 
since the first White House Conference on 
Education in 1955, the problems of educa- 
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tion have been multiplying with our ex- 
panding technology, the impact of automa- 
tion upon employment and the intensity of 
the cold war; and 

“Whereas there is immediate need for focus 
on such problems as identification of poten- 
tial high school dropouts and preventative 
programs, noncollege-bound and nonvoca- 
tional youth, community colleges, the gifted, 
the handicapped, the impact of instructional 
technology such as instructional television 
and programed learning, increased research 
for improvement in education, and the re- 
lation of education to the achievement of 
national goals; and 

“Whereas education is a priority concern 
in the minds of the public who recognize 
that the future of our Nation depends upon 
how well we provide an education for all 
children and youth: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That this body respectfully request that the 
President of the United States consider the 
need for another White House Conference 
on Education and that he consider request- 
ing that the Congress enact legislation pro- 
viding for such a Conference on Education 
for 1965, the decennial anniversary of the 
first such conference; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this body respectfully re- 
quest Congress to enact the necessary legis- 
eet for such a conference; and be it fur- 

er 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be immediately transmitted by the chief 
clerk of the house of representatives to the 
Honorable John F. Kennedy, President of the 
United States, the President of the U.S. 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from the State of Washington. 

“Attest: 

“S. R. HOLCOMB, 
“Chief Clerk, 
“House of Representatives.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawali; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 66 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has numerous legislative 
measures assisting farmers in the production 
of specific agricultural commodities; and 

“Whereas such assistance and support 
through programs authorized by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is necessary for the Kona coffee 
industry in the State of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas such support would be a great 
stimulus to the coffee industry in the State 
of Hawaii and provide the stability of pro- 
duction which would be of great benefit to 
the people of Hawaii and of the entire coun- 
try: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Second State Legislature of the State 
of Hawaii, regular session of 1963 (the Sen- 
ate concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States be and is hereby respectfully 
requested to enact legislation to include 
coffee among the basic agricultural com- 
modities assisted and supported by pro- 
grams under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and to authorize 
parity payments to coffee growers in the 
State of Hawali; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and to the Hawaii dele- 
gation in the U.S. Congress.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 


of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 73 


“Whereas most of the U.S. military bases 
in the State of Hawaii are located on the 
island of Oahu; and 
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“Whereas it would appear to be advan- 
tageous to the defense of the United States 
and Hawaii for the military installations and 
personnel to be decentralized and relocated 
strategically throughout the islands; and 

“Whereas one of the prime areas for such 
relocation is the Puunene Airport site on the 
island of Maui which consists of over 1,800 
acres of State-owned land; and 

“Whereas some of the advantages of this 
site are the vast vacant level stretch of land; 
the accessibility to modern highways, utili- 
ties and other conveniences; the availability 
of community facilities such as shopping 
centers, schools and churches; the excellent 
flying conditions and the proximity, less than 
a hundred miles, to the island of Oahu: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Second Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii, general session of 1963 (the Senate 
concurring), That the Department of De- 
fense be and it is hereby requested to seri- 
ously consider relocating certain military 
installations and personnel from the island 
of Oahu to the Puunene Airport site or to 
other locations on the island of Maui; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
concurrent resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, President of 
the U.S. Senate, Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, Secretary of Defense, Secre- 
tary of the Army, Secretary of the Navy, Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, chairmen of the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives, and to the 
Hawaii delegation to the U.S. Congress.” 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 27 

“Whereas the geography of the islands 
comprising the State of Hawaii dictates that 
transportation between the several parts of 
the State be on or over water; and 

“Whereas the burden of the Federal trans- 
portation tax rests much more heavily upon 
the residents of the State than upon the 
residents of the continent in that the people 
of the State are heavily dependent upon 
transportation subject to the tax in order 
to carry on their normal business and social 
lives: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Second Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii, regular session of 1963 (the Senate 
concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to eliminate taxes upon passenger 
transportation between the several islands 
comprising the State of Hawaii; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and to the Delegates to Congress from 
the State of Hawaii.” 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 48 

“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 

gress of the United States to consider the 

possibility of granting tax credit and other 

tax incentives to employers who hire per- 

sons for the purpose of retraining them 

“Whereas the problem of retraining work- 
ers is one of the most difficult of the prob- 
lems relating to unemployment in the United 
States and in the State of Hawaii today; and 

“Whereas it would be a great stimulus 
to the economy of the State of Hawaii and 
of the United States if employers were to 
employ persons who need training as certi- 
fied by the proper agency and to provide on- 
the-job training and employment for such 
persons; and 
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“Whereas employers would be encouraged 
to employ persons who need retraining and 
to provide such retraining if said employers 
were given tax credit and other tax incen- 
tives for each such person employed for the 
purpose of retraining; and 

“Whereas such retraining would help im- 
measurably to solve the problems of struc- 
tural unemployment in the economy today: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Second 
State Legislature of the State of Hawaii, reg- 
ular session of 1963 (the House concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be 
and it hereby is requested to consider the 
possibility of granting tax credit and other 
tax incentives to employers who hire persons 
for the purpose of retraining and making 
them useful members of the American econ- 
omy; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
Concurrent Resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the U.S. Senate, to the Speaker 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, and 
to Hawaii's delegation in the U.S. Congress.“ 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 31 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion authorizing the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to contract with any Hawaii hospital 
on an island where there is no Federal hos- 
pital for the hospitalization of veteran 
residents of the island. 

“Whereas the State of Hawaii is geographi- 
cally unique among the States of the Union, 
consisting as it does of several major popu- 
lated islands; and 

“Whereas Federal hospital facilities for 
veterans are available only on the island of 
Oahu; and 

“Whereas veterans who are residents of 
Hawali, Kauai, Lanai, Maui, and Molokai and 
who need and are eligible for hospitaliza- 
tion in a Federal Government hospital must 
come to the island of Oahu for such hos- 
pitalization; and 

“Whereas this works a hardship on such 
veterans by (1) requiring the sick and in- 
jured to be transported over water; (2) caus- 
ing delays in treatment; and (3) separat- 
ing the patient from his attending physician 
and his immediate family; and 

“Whereas the neighbor islands have local 
hospitals with sufficient beds to accommodate 
veterans residing on the islands; and 

“Whereas the hospitalization of veterans 
in neighbor island hospitals would raise the 
average daily bed occupancy and decrease the 
average cost per patient-day: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Second 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, regular 
session of 1963 (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States be, and is hereby requested to enact 
legislation authorizing the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to enter into contracts with any 
Hawaii hospital on an island where there is 
no Federal hospital for the hospitalization 
of eligible veterans who are residents of the 
island; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and to Hawaii's delegation 
to the Congress of the United States.” 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 64 


“Concurrent resolution relating to discrim- 
inatory practices in respect to employ- 
ment 
“Whereas the protection of the right of all 

ms to seek and obtain employment, or 
membership in a labor organization, with- 
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out discrimination or abridgment on account 
of race, sex, age, religion, color, or ancestry 
is essential to the economic well-being and 
welfare of the public in our democratic so- 
ciety; and 

“Whereas there is need to safeguard the 
public from the arbitrary actions of em- 
ployers who refuse to employ or who dis- 
charge from employment certain individuals 


* because of race, sex, age, religion, color, or 


ancestry and fail to select the best qualified 
persons for such positions in accordance with 
established and objective occupational quali- 
fications applied equally to all persons: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Second 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, general 
session of 1963 (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby requested to enact 
a Fair Employment Practices Act making it 
unlawful employment practice or unlawful 
discrimination: 

“(a) For an employer to refuse to hire or 
employ or to bar or discharge from employ- 
ment, any individual because of his race, 
sex, age, religion, color, or ancestry, provided 
that an employer may refuse to hire an in- 
dividual for good cause relating to the 
ability of the individual to perform the work 
in question; 

“(b) For an employer to discriminate 
against any individual in compensation or 
in the terms, conditions, or privileges of em- 
ployment because of race, sex, age, religion, 
color, or ancestry; 

“(c) For any employer or employment 
agency to print, circulate, or cause to be 
printed or circulated any statement, adver- 
tisement or publication or to use any form 
of application for employment or to make 
any inquiry in connection with prospective 
employment, which expresses, directly or in- 
directly, any limitation, specification, or dis- 
crimination as to race, sex, religion, color, 
or ancestry, unless based on a bona fide oc- 
cupational qualification; 

“(d) For any labor organization to exclude 
or expel from its membership any person or 
to discriminate in any way against any of 
its members, employer or employees because 
of race, sex, age, religion, color, or ancestry; 

“(e) For any employer, labor organization, 
or employment agency to discharge, expel, or 
otherwise discriminate against any person 
because he has opposed any practice or be- 
cause he has filed a complaint, testified, or 
assisted in any proceeding respecting employ- 
ment practices and discrimination; 

“(f) For any person whether an employer, 
employee or not, to aid, abet, incite, compel, 
or coerce the doing of any of these practices, 
or to attempt to do so; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the Senate of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to the Members of Hawaii's dele- 
gation to the Congress of the United States.” 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 39 


“Whereas Oahu's rapidly expanding econ- 
omy and population are both dependent in 
part upon ocean transport; and 

“Whereas at present Oahu is served by 
only one deepwater harbor; and 

“Whereas the area around Barber's Point 
affords an ideal location for a new deepwater 
harbor, which would help to intensify the 
economic development of the leeward area 
and the entire State of Hawaii: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Second Legislature of the State of 
Hawati, regular session of 1963 (the Senate 
concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby respectfully requested 
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to appropriate sufficient funds for the con- 
struction of a deepwater harbor near Bar- 
ber's Point upon determination of its feasi- 
bility by the study now being conducted by 
the U.S. Army District, Honolulu, Corps of 
Engineers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President of the Senate of the 
Congress of the United States, and to the 
members of Hawaii’s delegation to the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 46 
“Concurrent resolution relating to the need 

for a deepwater harbor near Barber's 

Point, Oahu 

“Whereas Oahu's rapidly expanding econ- 
omy and population are both dependent in 
part upon ocean transport; and 

“Whereas at present Oahu is served by only 
one deep-water harbor; and 

“Whereas the area around Barber’s Point 
affords an ideal location for a new deep- 
water harbor, which would help to intensify 
the economic development of the leeward 
area and the entire State of Hawaii: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Second 
Legislature of the State of Hawati, regular 
session of 1963 (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States be and is hereby respectfully 
requested to appropriate sufficient funds for 
the construction of a deepwater harbor near 
Barber’s Point upon determination of its 
feasibility by the study now being conducted 
by the U.S. Army District, Honolulu, Corps 
of Engineers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President of the Senate of the 
Congress of the United States, and to the 
members of Hawali’s delegation to the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; ordered to lie on the 
table: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 48 


“Whereas the 88th Congress of the United 
States is presently considering enactment of 
legislation which would prescribe equal pay 
rates for equal work and proscribe discrimi- 
natory pay rates based on sex for those areas 
of employment within the jurisdiction of 
Congress; and 

“Whereas the seriousness of problems 
created by discriminatory pay rate practices 
is magnified by the fact that women now 
constitute one-third of the entire working 
population of our Nation; and 

“Whereas enactment of Federal equal pay 
legislation will serve to encourage parallel 
legislation by the several States and thus 
discourage throughout the Nation economic 
exploitation of women in the work force and 
encourage a healthy economy in which men 
workers will not be subject to displacement 
by women workers who could be employed 
at lower wage rates; and 

“Whereas the legislature of the State of 
Hawail takes great pride and satisfaction in 
the fact that the laws of the State have iong 
provided for equal pay for equal work with- 
out regard to the sex, religion or race of the 
workers: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Second Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii, regular session of 1963 (the Senate 
concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States be and it is hereby requested 
to take all appropriate action to achieve the 
enactment of equal pay for equal work leg- 
islation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this Concurrent Resolution be sent to the 
President of the United States Senate, the 
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Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the Members of Hawaii's 
delegation to the United States Congress.” 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable Howell Appelling, Jr., secretary of 
state of the State of Oregon has called 
to the attention of my colleague, Senator 
NEUBERGER, and myself, senate joint me- 
morial 2 urging the Congress to enact 
into law S. 121. 

On behalf of Senator NEUBERGER, and 
myself, I ask that the text of senate 
joint memorial 2 be set forth at this 
point in my remarks and that the me- 
morial be referred to the appropriate 
Senate committee. 

For the information of my colleagues I 
should point out that S. 121 of the 87th 
Congress is the bill under consideration 
in the memorial. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the text of S. 121 of the 87th 
Congress be set forth in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint memorial will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and without objec- 
tion, the joint memorial and bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, as follows: 
SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 2 
To His Excellency, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the 
Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 52d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully rep- 
resent as follows: 

Whereas a question has arisen as to what 
policy should govern the use of Federal water 
resources having recreational value; and 

Whereas the waters of the coastal ports of 
Oregon are to a considerable extent within 
the Federal water resources projects; and 

Whereas existing Federal policy takes into 
consideration industrial development only, 
and fails to consider recreational develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas recreational development and the 
benefits thereof to the public should be 
evaluated and charges as an expense thereof 
should be distinct from other costs of the 
projects; and 

Whereas Senate bill 121 would accomplish 
these objectives: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to enact into law Senate bill 
121. 

2. The secretary of state shall send a copy 
of this memorial to the President of the 
United States, and to each member of the 
Oregon congressional delegation. 


The bill (S. 121) presented by Mr. 
MoRsE is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Water Resources Recreation Act of 1961”. 
POLICY AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress that full consideration 
should be given to the recreational p 
that can be served in the formulation, de- 
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sign, construction, and operation of Federal 
water resources projects hereafter authorized 
insofar as use for such purpose is compatible 
with the major purposes for which the proj- 
ect is to be undertaken. Consistent with this 
policy (1) as an integral part of the planning 
of any Federal water resources project, there 
should be included an evaluation of the rec- 
reational benefits to be derived therefrom, 
(2) planning with respect to the develop- 
ment of the recreational potential of any 
such project (a) should contemplate the 
coordination of the use of the project area 
for recreational purposes with the use of ex- 
isting or planned Federal, State, or local de- 
velopments in such manner as to achieve 
maximum net public benefit, and (b) should 
be carried out jointly with the Secretary of 
Agriculture if the project is or will be situ- 
ated within the exterior boundaries of a 
national forest, and (3) plans with 

to any such project may provide storage and 
facilities as may be required for recreational 
use, 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Federal water resources 
project” means any project involving the de- 
velopment of water resources for purposes of 
navigation, flood control, reclamation, irriga- 
tion, water supply, hydropower, or other pur- 
poses which is undertaken by either the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, or the Secretary of the 
Interior, acting through the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. 

(2) The term “recreational purposes” 
means uses from which public recreational 
benefits may be derived. 

(3) The term “recreational benefits” means 
public benefits of a recreational nature. 


APPLICABILITY OF SECTION 4 OF THE FLOOD CON- 
TROL ACT OF DECEMBER 22, 1944 


Sec. 4. Except as provided herein, the pro- 
visions of this Act are intended to be 
supplemental to and not in derogation of sec- 
tion 4 of the Flood Control Act of Decem- 
ber 22, 1944, as amended (16 U.S.C. 460d), 
and the provisions of that Act are hereby 
made expressly applicable to Federal water 
resources projects of the Department of the 
Interior as well as the Department of the 
Army. With respect to any such project of 
the Department of the Interior, any refer- 
ence in such section to the Secretary of the 
Army or the Chief of Engineers shall also 
be deemed to refer to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


EVALUATION OF RECREATIONAL BENEFITS 


Src. 5. (a) In addition to such other data 
as may be prescribed by law, or may be perti- 
nent, there shall be included in any report 
required to be submitted to the Congress 
by the Secretary of the Army or the Sec- 
retary of the Interior with respect to the de- 
velopment of any Federal water resources 
project, (1) an evaluation of the annual 
recreational benefits to be derived therefrom, 
(2) the annual cost of providing such bene- 
fits, including the cost of the additional fa- 
cilities, if any, to be installed or provided 
specifically in furtherance of recreational 
purposes, and (3) the part of the cost of any 
such project that should be allocated to 
recreational benefits. 

(b) The evaluation of recreational benefits, 
as provided in this section shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Army with respect to 
Corps of Engineers projects or by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior with respect to Bureau 
of Reclamation projects. The President is 
hereby authorized to prescribe regulations 
under which each such evaluation shall be 
made; and the President shall include in 
said regulations provisions for using in such 
evaluation of recreational benefits of any 
project a monetary value of not less than 
50 cents per visitor-day of use of that proj- 
ect for recreation. 
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(c) The total recreational benefit credit- 
able to any project under the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section shall in no event 
exceed the cost of providing comparable 
water-associated recreation by the least costly 
alternative means. 

ALLOCATION AND FINANCING OF COSTS 

Sec. 6. (a) Project costs, including the cost 
of minimum basic facilities provided pur- 
suant to clause (1) of section 7(a), shall 
be allocated to the purpose of recreation, 
Of the costs so allocated not more than 10 
per centum of the total cost of any Fed- 
eral water resources project, including the 
cost of providing minimum basic facilities 
pursuant to clause (1) of section 7(a), may 
be assigned to recreational purposes, except 
that if the Secretary of the Army or the 
Secretary of the Interior determines that 
the recreational benefits to be derived from 
any such project are needed and that such 
benefits will have value on a widespread na- 
tional basis, he may include in any report 
which is submitted to the Congress with 
respect. to such project a recommendation 
that a greater amount than 10 per centum 
of the total cost of the project be assigned 
to recreational purposes. That part of the 
total cost of any project assigned to recrea- 
tional purposes which will result in benefits 
having value on a widespread or national 
basis shall be nonreimbursable and nonre- 
turnable: Provided, That project costs not 
so assigned shall be allocated as provided 
by law. 

PROJECT FACILITIES 

Src. 7. (a), In connection with any Fed- 
eral water resources project, the Secretary of 
the Army or the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized 

(1) to construct, operate, and maintain 
minimum basic facilities for access to, and 
for the maintenance of public health and 
safety and the protection of public property 
on, lands withdrawn or acquired for the 
project, and to conserve scenery and natural, 
historic, and archeologic objects; 

(2) to cooperate with interested State and 
local governmental agencies and others in 
the investigation and planning of any such 
project; and 

(3) to permit the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of public park and 
recreational facilities on project lands. s 
The minimum basic facilities referred to in 
clause (1) of this subsection shall be lim- 
ited to water supplies, sanitary facilities, 
boat anchorage and launching sites, access 
roads and parking areas, public camp and 
picnic sites, overlook stations, clearing of 
public-use water areas to a reasonable ex- 
tent, and essential safety measures. 

(b) In carrying out the policy and pur- 
pose of this Act, as set forth in sections 
2 and 4, the Secretary of the Army or the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
permit the construction, maintenance, and 
operation by non-Federal interests; with 
preference given to State and local govern- 
mental agencies, of such additional facili- 
ties as may be n y or desirable for 
the full development of any Federal water 
resources project area for recreational pur- 
poses in accordance with the provisions of 
section 4 of the Flood Control Act of De- 
cember 22, 1944, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
460d). 

FISH AND WILDLIFE COORDINATION ACT 


Sec. 8. The provisions of this Act are not 
intended to interfere in any way with opera- 
tions carried on in accordance with the Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act (16 U.S.C. 
661-6660), and no such provision shall be 
construed to supersede that Act or any of 
its provisions, 


RECLAMATION PROJECT ACT OF 1939 


Src. 9. The second sentence of section 9 
(a) of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, 
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as amended (43 U.S.C. 485h(a)), is amend- 
ed by striking out together with any allo- 
cation to flood control or navigation made 
under subsection (b) of this section”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “to- 
gether with any allocation (i) to flood con- 
trol or navigation under subsection (b) of 
this section, or (ii) to recreational purposes 
made under the Water Resources Recrea- 
tion Act of 1960”. 


PROJECT AREAS WITHIN NATIONAL FORESTS 


Sec. 10. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to affect in any way the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Agriculture with re- 
spect to project areas which are under his 
jurisdiction, 

(b) The authority conferred on the Sec- 
retary of the Army and the Secretary of the 
Interior by sections 4 and 7 of this Act shall 
be exercised with respect to national forest 
lands only with the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1623. A bill to prescribe a national pol- 
icy with respect to the determination and 
disposition of property rights to inventions 
made in the course of experimental, devel- 
opmental, and research work conducted un- 
der contracts or arrangements with the U.S. 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, RIBICOFF: 

S. 1624. A bill to amend chapter 35, relat- 
ing to war orphan’s educational assistance, 
of title 38 of the United States Code in order 
to increase the amount of allowances paid 
pursuant to such chapter; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rirstcorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 1625. A bill for the relief of Sister Nico- 
letta (Nicoletta Csekey); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 1626. A bill for the relief of Jack C. 
Winn, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 1627. A bill to enable the United States 
to contribute its share of the expenses of 
the International Commission for Super- 
vision and Control of Laos (ICC) as pro- 
vided in article 18 of the Protocol to the 
Declaration on the Neutrality of Laos; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROUTY (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. Corron, and Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE) : 

S. 1628. A bill to consent to an agreement 
between Hanover School District, New 
Hampshire, and Norwich Town School Dis- 
trict, Vermont, establishing an interstate 
school district; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proury when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1629. A bill to revise the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1630. A bill for the relief of Wah Lee; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 1631. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of recreation facilities in the Belle 
Fourche Reservoir area, South Dakota; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. 
PASTORE) : 

S. 1632. A bill authorizing the Rhode Is- 
land Turnpike and Bridge Authority to im- 
pose tolls for the use of the bridge across 
Mount Hope Bay between the towns of 
Bristol and Portsmouth, in Rhode Island; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr, PELL when hein- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1633. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bro- 
nislawa A. Benecka; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 1634. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Jennie Wu Chien; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. 1635. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 so as to increase to $750 
the amount of each personal exemption al- 
lowed as a deduction for income tax pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 1636. A bill for the relief of Catalina 
Vera-Pericas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1637. A bill to amend section 502(a) 
of the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 so as to provide that 
bonds required thereunder be for protec- 
tion against loss by reason of acts of fraud 
or dishonesty on the part of the individual 
bonded; and 

S. 1638. A bill to make certain additional 
surety companies eligible, under certain 
circumstances, to issue surety bonds for 
purposes of section 502(a) of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1689. A bill for the relief of Sp5. Curtis 
Melton, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr, GRUENING) : 

S. 1640. A bill for the relief of certain em- 
ployees of the Alaska Railroad; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

eM ok PELL (for himself and Mr. 


): 

S. 1641. A bill to provide a statute of lim- 
itations with respect to the deportation of 
aliens lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence, and to re- 
move certain distinctions made in the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act between na- 
tive-born and naturalized citizens; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PELL when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself and Mr. 
MCCLELLAN) : 

S.J. Res. 84, Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to cases where the 
President is unable to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution favoring the 
display of the U.S. flag at half mast on 
December 7 (Pearl Harbor Day) of every year; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
FORMER EMPLOYEES OF THE SEN- 
ATE TO TESTIFY IN A CRIMINAL 
PROCEEDING 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 149) author- 
izing certain former employees of the 
Senate to testify in a criminal proceeding 
in the U.S. District Court for New Jersey, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
port of a Committee.“ 


NATIONAL POLICY WITH RESPECT 
TO DETERMINATION AND DISPO- 
SITION OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 
RIGHTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to prescribe a uniform patent policy 
with respect to proprietary rights in and 
to inventions, discoveries, and improve- 
ments realized through Government re- 
search and development contracts. 

The need for legislation in this vital 
area is apparent. Twenty years ago, 
Government research and development 
contracts were virtually unknown. Since 
then, Government involvement has in- 
creased to such a degree that these con- 
tracts have become a major factor in the 
national economy. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that during the current fiscal 
year, the Government will obligate ap- 
proximately $14.7 billion for research and 
development. 

It is imperative that the participation 
of the Government in research and de- 
velopment conducted by private concerns 
be guided by express standards appli- 
cable to all departments and agencies of 
the Government. It is in the national 
interest that a defined policy exist with 
respect to proprietary rights arising out 
of these contracts. Furthermore, sound 
reason and logic require that these rights 
be determined by defined public policy 
considerations which give due recognition 
to the contributions and efforts of all 
parties to these contracts. It is for rea- 
sons such as these that I have introduced 
this bill. 

The absence of a uniform government 
patent policy has resulted too often in 
confusion and uncertainty both within 
the Government and among private seg- 
ments of the Nation’s economy. A con- 
dition such as this requires remedial 
action. Recognition of the necessity for 
doing this has been given through vari- 
ous bills introduced in the past to estab- 
lish such a policy; however, such a bill 
has yet to be reported out of committee. 

My bill provides with certain specific 
exceptions, that the patent rights of the 
parties shall be determined at the time 
when research and development con- 
tracts are negotiated. Regardless of how 
these rights are defined, the Government 
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will always receive an irrevocable, non- 
exclusive, nontransferable, royalty-free 
license to any invention developed. In 
my opinion, this bill insures in a manner 
consistent with our system of free enter- 
prise the protection of the rights of 
parties to these contracts. 

I believe my bill offers an acceptable 
basis for the establishment of a uniform 
government patent policy in the area of 
research and development contracts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1623) to prescribe a na- 
tional policy with respect to the determi- 
nation and disposition of property rights 
to inventions made in the course of ex- 
perimental, developmental, and research 
work conducted under contracts or ar- 
rangements with the U.S. Government, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER 35m, TI- 
TLE 38, UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO WAR ORPHANS’ 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, too 
often we take for granted the stoutheart- 
ed officers and men who daily brave great 
dangers in the defense of freemen. 

Once in a while we are dramatically 
reminded of their cool judgment and 
selfiess devotion. We are reminded of 
them in the past days by the magnificent 
performance in space of Major Cooper. 
And we were reminded of them 7 weeks 
ago by the tragic loss of the nuclear- 
powered submarine, the U.S.S. Thresher. 

When we first learned of this disaster, 
our hearts went out to the families of the 
brave officers and men who perished with 
their ship. 

Now I have learned that there is some- 
thing very specific we can do on behalf 
of these families. This first came to my 
attention in a letter from Mr. and Mrs. 
Manning Harvey, parents of Comdr. 
John Harvey, skipper of the Thresher. 

They wrote: 

Thank you so much for your condolences 
and enclosing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
April 11. We feel we lost a son who made a 
contribution to our country. Now, do not 
let our country erect a monumental memo- 
rial to those 129 men; instead let our coun- 
try subsidize the 100-plus children who need 
education, with a scholarship fund. 

We are thankful for America and are left 
at present with our faith in God and many, 
many memories of a wonderful son. 

Sincerely, 
ANN and MANNING HARVEY, 
Parents of the Skipper of “Thresher.” 


I was deeply moved by this letter. 
Commander Harvey's parents are abso- 
lutely right: We have a responsibility for 
the education of these children. There 
are 138 of them—3 over the age of 16. 

What opportunities are now available 
to these Thresher children under Gov- 
ernment programs? I investigated, and 
found that, in addition to social security 
benefits and payments made by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, there are several 
proszams for the education of these chil- 

ren. 
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First, there is the War Orphans Edu- 
cation Assistance Act, which provides 
$110 a month for 36 months of higher 
education or certain specialized training. 

There are also 30 scholarship programs 
available to dependents of the active, re- 
tired and deceased personnel of the Navy 
and Marine Corps. Many of these schol- 
arships, however, benefit only one or a 
few students each year. One of these 
programs, the Dolphin Scholarship, 
which provides $420 every year to each 
of five students, is specifically limited to 
children of submarine service members. 

The Bureau of Naval Personnel, De- 
partment of the Navy, Washington, D.C., 
can give more detailed information. 

These benefits, and the loans available 
under the National Defense Education 
Act, provide significant help to the 
Thresher families. But after reviewing 
the benefits, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is one very important 
improvement that should be made. 

The monthly educational benefit pro- 
vided by the War Orphans Education 
Assistance Act was established in 1956. 
Since then college tuition costs have in- 
creased approximately 50 percent. Yet 
there has been no increase in the 
monthly payment. 

I am therefore introducing today a bill 
to increase by 50 percent the monthly 
education allowances under the War Or- 
phans Education Assistance Act. And I 
want to express my thanks to the parents 
of Commander Harvey for bringing to 
my attention the need for this legisla- 
tion. I hope their eloquent plea will 
bring a quick response from the Con- 
gress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1624) to amend chapter 
35, relating to war orphans educational 
assistance, of title 38 of the United States 
Code in order to increase the amount of 
allowances paid pursuant to such chap- 
ter, introduced by Mr. RIBICOFF, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


TO ENABLE THE UNITED STATES 
TO CONTRIBUTE ITS SHARE OF 
THE EXPENSES OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR SU- 
PERVISION AND CONTROL IN 
LAOS—ICC—AS PROVIDED IN AR- 
TICLE 18 OF THE PROTOCOL TO 
THE DECLARATION ON THE NEU- 
TRALITY OF LAOS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to enable the United States 
to contribute its share of the expenses 
of the International Commission for 
Supervision and Control in Laos—ICC— 
as provided in article 18 of the protocol to 
the Declaration on the Neutrality of 
Laos. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of State and 
I am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 
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I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is consid- 
ered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Secretary of State, dated May 20, 1963, 
in regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1627) to enable the United 
States to contribute its share of the ex- 
penses of the International Commission 
for Supervision and Control in Laos— 
ICC—as provided in article 18 of the pro- 
tocol to the Declaration on the Neutrality 
of Laos, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Department of State such sums as may 
be necessary from time to time for the pay- 
ment by the United States of its share of the 
costs of the operations of the International 
Commission for Supervision and Control in 
Laos as provided in Article 18 of the Pro- 
tocol to the Declaration on the Neutrality 
of Laos dated July 28, 1962. 


The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
is as follows: 
May 20, 1963. 


Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. Vice PRESIDENT: I submit here- 
with a proposed bill to enable the United 
States to contribute its share of the ex- 
penses of the International Commission for 
Supervision and Control in Laos (ICC) as 
provided in article 18 of the protocol to 
the Declaration on the Neutrality of Laos. 
The International Control Commission for 
Laos was reestablished by action of the 1962 
Geneva Agreements signed by the United 
States and 13 other nations on July 23, 1962. 

The principal tasks of the International 
Control Commission for Laos as stated in 
the protocol are: (1) to supervise and con- 
trol the withdrawal of foreign military per- 
sonnel from Laos; (2) to supervise and con- 
trol the ceasefire in Laos; (3) to investigate 
cases of illegal introduction of foreign mili- 
tary el into Laos; (4) to assist the 
Government of Laos in cases of illegal in- 
troduction of armaments into Laos; and (5) 
to investigate other possible violations of the 
provisions of the protocol and the declara- 
tion, the most important perhaps being the 
undertaking by the signatories not to use 
the territory of Laos as a corridor for inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. This article was designed specifically 
to prohibit North Vietnamese infiltration 
through Laos into South Vietnam. The 
Commission is to report these violations to 
the Cochairmen of the Conference, as well as 
to report any other information which might 
assist the cochairmen in carrying out their 
functions under the protocol. 

During the past year, the ICC has played 
an increasingly important role in thwarting 
Communist objectives in Laos. Perhaps its 
most significant contribution to date has 
been made during the past several weeks 
when it took a leading role in stopping Path- 
et Lao attempts to undermine the non-Com- 
munist military position in the Plaine des 
Jarres. Under the leadership of the Indian 
Chairman, Commission teams were estab- 
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lished in the Plaine des Jarres. The pres- 
ence of the teams undoubtedly helped 
restore peace and, thus, prevented the sit- 
uation from deteriorating further, We be- 
lieve that the Commission will continue to 
exercise a strongly beneficial influence in 
Laos and that we should support it in every 
way possible, and insure through our con- 
tributions that it has the means to carry 
out its responsibilities. 

The International Commission for Super- 
vision and Control in Laos was originally 
established by the 1954 Geneva Accords. 
It consisted of representatives of three 
countries: Canada, Poland and India, the 
latter acting as Chairman, 

You may perhaps recall that Laos, al- 
though not a major theater of war during 
the Indochina hostilities of 1946-54, was 
inyaded in that period by Vietnamese Com- 
munist forces who allied themselves with 
the Communist-indoctrinated dissident Lao 
group known as the Pathet Lao. The Ge- 
neva Accords of 1954 provided for a cessation 
of hostilities in Laos and established an In- 
ternational Control Commission to supervise 
and control the execution by the parties of 
the provisions of the accords relating to 
Laos. For 3 years after the signature of the 
Geneva Accords of 1954, the Royal Lao Goy- 
ernment sought to comply with the terms of 
the accords, by integrating the Pathet Lao 
into the national community. The Pathet 
Lao, however, entrenched in two northern 
provinces of the country, retained their 
armed forces intact, and guided and sup- 
ported by North Vietnam, rejected the 
Government's efforts until December 1957, 
when agreements were concluded at Vien- 
tiane between the then Prime Minister, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, and the Pathet 
Lao leader, Prince Souphanouvong. Under 
these agreements the two provinces occupied 
by the Pathet Lao were transferred to cen- 
tral government control and the Pathet Lao 
were permitted to form a legitimate po- 
litical party. Pursuant to the Vientiane 
agreements Prince Souphanouvong entered 
the Souvanna government, and a start was 
made toward integrating the Pathet Lao 
military units into the royal army. It then 
appeared that the Geneva Accords as they 
applied to Laos were well on their way to 
fulfillment, and in July 1958, at the request 
of the Royal Lao government, the Interna- 
tional Control Commission set up under the 
accords adjourned and departed from Laos. 

The settlement was short-lived, however. 
In less than a year, the Pathet Lao once 
again resorted to military action, Aided by 
growing divisions among non-Communist 
elements and support from North Vietnam 
the Pathet Lao embarked upon full-scale 
civil war. By January 1961, the situation 
in Laos had become truly explosive and 
there were widespread fears in the interna- 
tional community that the conflict might 
soon spread outside Laos. It was under 
these circumstances that steps were taken 
by the British and Soviet cochairmen of the 
1954 Geneva Conference calling for a cease- 
fire in Laos, reconvening the old ICC to 
supervise and control the cease-fire, and 
convoking the 14-Nation Conference at Ge- 
neva for the settlement of the Lao question 
in May 1961. 

The International Control Commission was 
reconvened in April 1961 on instructions 
from the cochairmen of the Geneva Confer- 
ence for the specific purpose of supervising 
and controlling a cease-fire in Laos. It re- 
mained on the ground in Laos for this pur- 
pose during the entire course of the negotia- 
tions at Geneva. Although its activities 
were limited because of its restrictive terms 
of reference, it exercised a generally con- 
cillatory and moderating effect on the situa- 
tion in Laos. 

At the Geneva Conference, new terms of 
reference were worked out for the Commis- 
sion. These are embodied in the so-called 
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protocol to the Declaration on the Neutrality 
of Laos. They provide for the Commission 


draw your attention to one important aspect 
of the 1962 agreements. Unlike the 1954 
agreements, the Commission can now act on 
a majority basis in initiating and carrying 
out investigations. This provision, as re- 
cent events have clearly demonstrated, has 
markedly enhanced the effectiveness of the 
Commission. 

For the performance of these duties, the 
Commission will, of course, need suitable 
accommodations and adequate means of 
communication and transport. The com- 
munication and transport equipment must 
be such as to guarantee the Commission's 
ability to move quickly around Laos, much 
of which is almost inaccessible. 

Funds for the acquisition of necessary 
equipment and operating expenses of the 
Commission and its inspection teams are 
planned to be met from a central fund. All 
members of the Conference will contribute 
to this fund in the percentages specified in 
article 18 of the protocol. The United States 
along with the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, France, and Communist China are 
to contribute 17.6 percent to the fund: The 
Governments of Canada, India, and Poland 
will pay the salaries and allowances 
of their nationals who are members of the 
Commission, as well as 1 percent of the 
budgeted costs of the ICC’s operations. The 
remaining members, each of whom will be 
assessed at the rate of 1.5 percent, are Burma, 
Cambodia, the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, Laos, the Republic of Vietnam, and 
Thailand. 

It should be noted that U.S. contributions 
will be required over a period of years. 
Article 19 of the protocol which deals with 
the duration of the ICC provides that not 
later than 3 years after the entry into force 
of the protocol, or at any earlier time if the 
Government of Laos so requests, the co- 
chairmen are to present a report to the Con- 
ference members for their consideration, the 
report to contain recommendations on the 
question of termination of the ICC. Before 
making the report the cochairmen are to 
consult with the Government of Laos and 
the ICC. The final determination as to when 
the ICC shall terminate is thus left to the 
members of the Conference. For this reason, 
the bill has been drafted in the form of a 
permanent authorization. 

A similar communication is being sent to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this proposal to 
Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Dean Rusk. 


NORWICH-HANOVER SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, for my- 
self and my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AEN] and the 
two Senators from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corro and Mr. MCINTYRE], a bill which 
seeks to grant the consent of Congress 
to the establishment of an interstate 
school district between two towns on the 
border between the States of Vermont 
and New Hampshire. 

Subsequent to the passage of enabling 
legislation by the legislatures of our two 
States, the school boards and the people 
of Norwich and Hanover have worked 
diligently to adopt an agreement under 
which this school district may operate 
in a manner satisfactory to all. 
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An agreement to this end has been 
signed. Only consent of the Congress 
remains to be accomplished in order that 
what will be known as the Dresden 
School District may become a function- 
ing unit for the welfare of the people of 
these two towns in Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1628) to consent to an 
agreement between Hanover School Dis- 
trict, New Hampshire, and Norwich Town 
School District, Vermont, establishing an 
interstate school district, introduced by 
Mr. Proury (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF 
BRIDGE BETWEEN JAMESTOWN 
AND NEWPORT, R.I. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, together 
with my senior colleague, Senator Pas- 
TORE, I take particular pleasure in intro- 
ducing a bill that will pave the way 
toward the building of a bridge between 
Jamestown and my home city of New- 
port, R.I. 

This is a project that has been very 
dear and close to the residents of New- 
port, Portsmouth, and Middletown, on 
Aquidneck Island, for many years. We 
believe such a bridge will prove a boon 
in helping the economic viability of our 
community, as well as providing great 
service to travelers going up and down 
the eastern seaboard. It will establish 
the necessary link between two portions 
of our State that will be of mutual bene- 
fit to both of them and to the rest of the 
State. 

Bridge building is still vitally needed 
at some areas on our coast, where often 
there are no means of transportation at 
all, or where ferries are still in operation. 
If vehicle travel along the northeast coast 
continues to exert ever-increasing pres- 
sure, I even envision the day when 
“steppingstones” of bridges will span the 
waters between Orient Point, Long 
Island, and Watch Hill Point, R.I., and 
Stonington, Conn., areas. But if there 
is one place where such a bridge is crit- 
ically needed today, it is across the 
Jamestown Gap. 

I expressly commend Mr. Francis 
Dwyer, chairman of the Rhode Island 
Turnpike and Bridge Authority; State 
Senators Joseph Savage, of Newport, and 
Thomas H. Levesque, of Portsmouth; and 
W. Ward Harvey, Esq., of Newport, who 
in the last month have done an excellent 
job in a completely bipartisan manner 
in guiding the State’s enabling legisla- 
tion through the Rhode Island General 
Assembly. 

It is important to note at this time 
that this legislation will in no way render 
the Federal Government liable for the 
expenditure of funds. It merely provides 
the framework for the collection of tolls 
on one bridge in the State and the ap- 
plication of these funds to other neces- 
sary construction projects. The building 
of — bridge will be one of these proj- 
ects. 
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Mr. President, I-ask that the bill be 
printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1632) authorizing. the 
Rhode Island Turnpike and Bridge Au- 
thority to impose tolls for the use of the 
bridge across Mount Hope Bay between 
the towns of Bristol and Portsmouth, 
in Rhode Island, introduced by Mr. PELL 
(for himself and Mr. PASTORE), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Public Works, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Mount Hope Bridge Com- 
pany, its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across Mount 
Hope Bay between the towns of Bristol and 
Portsmouth, in Rhode Island“, approved 
March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1391), is amended 
by striking out section 3, and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following new section: 

“Src. 3. That upon title to the bridge which 
was constructed under the authority of this 
Act becoming vested in the Rhode Island 
Turnpike and Bridge Authority, created by 
chapter 3390, Public Laws of Rhode Island, 
1954 (chapter 12 of title 24, General Laws 
of Rhode Island, 1956) upon the terms and 
conditions provided for in said chapter 12, 
as heretofore amended, said authority shall 
be authorized to fix, charge, and collect tolls 
for the use of said bridge and to apply the 
same in accordance with the provisions of 
said chapter 12, as heretofore amended, and 
to combine said bridge for financing pur- 
poses with any other bridge financed by said 
authority under the provisions of said chap- 
ter 12, as heretofore amended.” 


AMENDMENT OF BONDING PROVI- 
SIONS OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE ACT 
OF 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, two bills 
to amend the bonding provisions of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959. 

It is the purpose of these bills to con- 
form bonding provisions of Landrum- 
Griffin with those in the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act amend- 
ments adopted last year. 

You will recall that the Landrum- 
Griffin bonding provisions were drafted 
in the course of the debate on S. 1555. 
You will also recall that there were a 
number of parties interested in the bond- 
ing proposal and during the heat of that 
debate, all of them joined to produce in 
a single night the bonding language that 
eventually became a part of the law. 

It was not until some months after the 
enactment of Landrum-Griffin that it 
was discovered that the form of the bond 
drafted under such difficult conditions 
during the debate was altogether un- 
known to the bonding business. 

Let me be more precise. Landrum- 
Griffin specified a bond “for the faithful 
discharge of duties.” This was a concept 
entirely new to the bonding business. 
Up to that moment the bond used by 
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fiduciaries were honesty bonds, providing 
protection against loss by reason of acts 
of fraud or dishonesty. 

This, of course, meant that the surety 
companies were required to develop a 
rate structure for the new bond without 
having experience to guide them. The 
rates were extremely high for the first 
year and have been reduced periodically 
since. 

Just 14 months ago the Congress en- 
acted the 1962 amendments to the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
which provided for the bonding of the 
administrators, officers, and employees 
of employee welfare benefit plans and of 
employee pension plans. The two laws 
overlap. A sizable number of the plans 
subject to bonding under Landrum- 
Griffin were covered by the newly en- 
acted bonding provisions of the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 
However, by this time we had learned 
our lesson. The new bonding provisions 
in the 1962 bill required an honesty bond, 
providing protection against loss by rea- 
son of acts of fraud or dishonesty. 

The 1962 law also provided that its 
provisions would supersede the Lan- 
drum-Griffin provisions to the extent 
that the two overlapped. 

It is precisely for this reason that I 
now offer an amendment to Landrum- 
Griffin to make it conform to the bonding 
provisions of the 1962 law. 

There is no reason in commonsense or 
in justice for continuing any distinction 
between these parallel laws. It is time 
to correct our error of 1959 by providing 
for the more practical and more realis- 
tic type of honesty bond described in the 
1962 action. 

My second amendment proposes to 
correct a second misfire in the bonding 
provisions of Landrum-Griffin. 

As in the case of the amendment 
which I have just described, I propose to 
conform the Landrum-Griffin provisions 
to those of the recently enacted Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 
Landrum-Griffin provides that all bonds 
which it covers must be issued by a cor- 
porate surety company which is an ac- 
ceptable surety on Federal bonds under 
authority granted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” This is a rigid and an in- 
flexible provision which enables the 
bonding companies to decide, in the final 
analysis, whether an officer or employee 
of a union may function. Arbitrary re- 
fusals by any bonding companies to issue 
these bonds would, under the literal lan- 
guage of the provision, result in an ab- 
solute disqualification of all union offi- 
cers or employees and would thus have 
the effect of paralyzing the union. 

The comparable problem was faced in 
the development of the bonding provi- 
sions in the Disclosure Act of 1962. The 
1962 bonding provisions were made suffi- 
ciently flexible to avoid the incongruities 
contained in Landrum-Griffin. The 
Secretary of Labor was given authority 
to exempt any plan from the bonding re- 
quirements of the 1962 law if he found 
that “other bonding arrangements would 
provide adequate protection of the bene- 
ficiaries and participants.” It is precise- 
ly this kind of flexible authority which 
is lacking in Landrum-Griffin and which 
is urgently needed. My second amend- 
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ment proposes to repair this deficiency by 
following the procedures and principles 
specified in the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act Amendments. As 
in the case of the 1962 law, the amend- 
ment would add the following to the 
bonding provisions of Landrum-Griffin: 

Provided, however, That when in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of Labor a labor organi- 
zation has made other bonding arrangements 
which would provide the protection required 
by this section, he may exempt such labor 
organization from placing a bond through a 
surety company holding such grant of au- 
thority. 


This provision would give the Secretary 
of Labor broad authority to carry out the 
objectives of the bonding provision by 
specifying adequate protection for the 
funds within the framework, of course, 
of the policies of the entire act. 

Certainly it was never intended that 
these provisions be used as a basis for 
destroying or crippling labor unions. 
Under the amendment which I now offer, 
the Secretary would have ample power to 
insist upon the usual bonding arrange- 
ments with approved sureties or, in spe- 
cial circumstances such as arbitrary re- 
fusals to issue bonds, the Secretary could 
accept a cash bond or other bonding ar- 
rangements with other sureties, such as 
Lloyd's, which in his judgment, would 
provide the protection required by this 
section. 

These reforms are long overdue, and it 
is my hope that they will be given imme- 
diate attention by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. MORSE, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, as follows: 

S. 1637. A bill to amend section 502 (a) of 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 so as to provide that 
bonds required thereunder be for protection 
against loss by reason of acts of fraud or 
dishonesty on the part of the individual 
bonded; and 

S. 1638. A bill to make certain additional 
surety companies eligible, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to issue surety bonds for pur- 
poses of section 502(a) of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CON- 
STITUTION RELATING TO CASES 
WHERE THE PRESIDENT IS UN- 
ABLE TO DISCHARGE THE POW- 
ERS AND DUTIES OF HIS OFFICE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] and myself, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to correct the pressing problem 
of Presidential disability. 

It is my understanding that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Constitu- 
tional Amendments Subcommittee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] intends to hold hearings in 
the near future on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 28 and Senate Joint Resolution 
35, which pertain to this subject. The 
instant joint resolution is introduced to- 
day in order that it can be considered 
by the subcommittee along with them. 
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While this joint resolution is similar 
to Senate Joint Resolution 35, it differs 
in one important respect. In delegating 
the power to the Congress to enact an 
appropriate method to determine Presi- 
dential disability, the amendment re- 
quires that whatever method is adopted 
adhere to the coequal character of the 
three branches of Government. In other 
words, the procedure devised by the Con- 
gress for determining the commence- 
ment and termination of a disability 
must be compatible with the doctrine of 
a separation of powers so as to prevent 
the domination of one branch over 
another 

Because of the many diverse methods 
proposed for determining disability and 
the practical impossibility of agreeing 
upon any one at this time, the adoption 
of this amendment, it is believed, would 
be a sensible first step toward clarifying 
the situation which possibly itself might 
lead toward a solution both legally sound 
and politically feasible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolution 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 84) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to 
cases where the President is unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of his 
office, introduced by Mr. Hruska (for 
himself and Mr. McCLeLLaN), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and p as part of the Constitution only 
if ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within seven years from 
the date of its submission by the Congress. 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. If the President dies, resigns, 
or is removed from office, the Vice President 
shall become President for the remainder of 
the term to which the President was elected. 

“Sec. 2. If the President becomes unable 
for any reason to discharge the powers and 
duties of his office, they shall devolve upon 
the Vice President, who shall then act as 
President until the disability of the Presi- 
dent be removed, or the term of office of the 
President shall expire. Congress shall have 
the power to establish a procedure to deter- 
mine the inability of the President to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office; 
but such procedure must be compatible with 
the maintenance of the three distinct de- 
partments of government, the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial and the preserva- 
tion of the checks and balances between the 
coordinate branches. Congress shall provide 
by law, for the case of the removal, death, 
resignation, or inability of both the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what offi- 
cer shall then act as President; and such 
officer shall act accordingly, until the in- 
ability be removed, or the expiration of the 
term for which both officers had been elected. 

“Sec. 3. Article II, section 1, paragraph 6 
is hereby repealed.” 
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FLYING OF THE FLAG AT HALF 
STAFF ON EACH PEARL HARBOR 
DAY ON ALL PUBLIC PLACES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago I had the good fortune to 
speak at the Black Rock School in 
Bridgeport, Conn. I was invited to speak 
there by one of the teachers, James J. 
Curiale, who has developed an approach 
to the teaching of history and the foster- 
ing of good citizenship that has attracted 
wide interest and has resulted in three 
awards from the Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge. 

Mr. Curiale has asked me, in behalf of 
his students, to introduce a joint reso- 
lution providing that on each Pearl Har- 
bor Day flags on all public places will be 
flown at half staff in remembrance of 
those who have given their lives in de- 
fense of this country and as a reminder 
of the many sacrifices that must be made 
in defense of freedom. 

I think that this would be an extraor- 
dinarily appropriate way to commemo- 
rate Pearl Harbor Day and I am happy 
to introduce this joint resolution of the 
students of the Black Rock School in the 
hope that it will receive favorable con- 
sideration by the Senate and the House. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the joint resolution be printed at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 85) 
favoring the display of the U.S. flag at 
half mast on December 7 (Pearl Harbor 
Day) of every year, introduced by Mr. 
Dopp, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas many American lives were lost at 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941; and 

Whereas this great sacrifice was made in 
the defense of liberty and for the protection 
of the free people of the United States and 
the world; and 

Whereas in today's turbulent world, with 
the evil hand of communism attempting to 
envelope the free peoples of the world, it is 
necessary to keep the memory of their sacri- 
fice ever present in the minds of all so that 
we may always be aware of the unending 
struggle to protect man’s freedom: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House oj Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress of 
the United States request the President to 
order the display of the U.S. flag at half 
staff on Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, and 
each year henceforward, in remembrance of 
those brave men who gave their lives at 
Pearl Harbor in defense of their country and 
also in recognition of the many sacrifices 
that must be made in the cause of freedom. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR SENATE 
BILLS 1590 AND 1591 TO REMAIN 
AT DESK FOR ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that Senate bill 1590, 

and Senate bill 1591, introduced on May 

23 by the senior Senator from Con- 

necticut [Mr. Dopp] and myself, lie at 
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the desk until the conclusion of business 
on Friday, June 7, so that other Sena- 
tors desiring to join in the bills may 
become cosponsors. 

At this time, 31 Senators have become 
sponsors of S. 1590, which authorizes the 
Attorney General to initiate suits, in the 
name of the United States and at 
its expense, to enforce the equal 
rights of all citizens to attend public 
schools without discrimination. Thirty- 
two Senators have so far become spon- 
sors of S. 1591, entitled the “Public Ac- 
commodations Act of 1963,” which 
would prohibit discrimination in certain 
businesses licensed by the States or their 
subdivisions and which hold themselves 
out for public patronage. 

Senator Dopp and I are pleased that 
the following Senators have already 
joined as cosponsors of both S. 1590 and 
S. 1591; Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. Case, Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. FONG, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JAvits, Mr. 
KEATING, Mr, KUCHEL, Mr. Lone of 
Missouri, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. METCALF, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Moss, Mr. NELSON, Mrs. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. SYMINGTON, and Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey. In addition, 
Senator ALLOTT has joined the school 
desegregation bill, S. 1590, and Senators 
Boccs and Morse have joined the pub- 
lic accommodations bill, S. 1591. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bills will remain at 
the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Kentucky. 


NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF 
HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
FRANK KOWALSKI TO BE A MEM- 
BER OF THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES CONTROL BOARD 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, this is to give notice that the public 
hearing scheduled for Tuesday, June 4, 
1963, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2228 New 
Senate Office Building, before the Sub- 
committee to Investigate the Adminis- 
tration of the Internal Security Act and 
other internal security laws, on the 
nomination of Frank Kowalski, of Con- 
necticut, to be a member of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board for term 
expiring August 9, 1966, has been post- 
poned until further notice. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER: 

Address delivered by Senator GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, before the Conference on Coopera- 
tives and the Future, on April 29, 1963. 

By Mr. BURDICE: 

Address delivered by Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, before the Conference on Coop- 
eratives and the Future, on May 8, 1968. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

Address of Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

before the Third National Mortgage Confer- 
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ence of the American Bankers Association, 
Washington, D.C., on May 28, 1963. 
By Mr. THURMOND: 

Column entitled “Power a Dictator Would 
Usurp: U.S. Brief on Using Troops in Ala- 
bama Would Open up Vast Area of Coercion,” 
written by David Lawrence, published in the 
Evening Star, Washington (D.C.), on May 27, 
1963; and newsletter distributed by him, en- 
titled “On Preserving Order.” 


ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on May 28, 1918, just 45 years ago today, 
the Armenian nation defeated Turkey 
in battle and proclaimed itself an inde- 
pendent republic. The Armenians had 
been threatened with total extermina- 
tion, and they waged a valiant battle to 
defend their liberty and independence. 
That victory was highly beneficial to the 
Allied cause, and provided the oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of the first 
democratic government in the eastern 
Asia Minor region. 

The people of Armenia were faced with 
many problems in their attempt to re- 
build their nation following the war. 
The political situation was chaotic, and 
the outlook for the establishment of a 
lasting government did not seem prom- 
ising. Poverty, famine, and disease were 
rampant. The fighting had left destruc- 
tion and ruin in its wake. The Arme- 
nians made remarkable strides, however; 
and within 1 short year they had set up 
efficient administrative machinery to 
govern the state, and, with assistance 
from other nations, in large measure the 
United States, they were moving rapidly 
toward the solution of their economic 
and social problems. 

By 1920, however, Armenia had suc- 
cumbed to Russian military aggression, 
and became the first nation to fall under 
the domination of the Soviet regime. 
For one brief period in 1921 the Armeni- 
ans fought back, and reestablished their 
independence. However, a feat of such 
magnitude needed more than the will and 
determination of the Armenian people; 
it required outside assistance. Such as- 
sistance was not forthcoming; and by 
August of 1921, the Soviets had made 
their control and domination complete. 

Throughout much of their history, the 
Armenian people have been subjected to 
oppression, slavery, and control by alien 
forces. Armenians who managed to es- 
cape from their native land have proved 
themselves worthy citizens in the nations 
in which they have relocated. We in 
Massachusetts have a notable group of 
these people, and they have made many 
fine contributions to our Commonwealth. 
The Armenians who remain subjected to 
Red tyranny still maintain their strong, 
innate belief in liberty and freedom. It 
is fitting that we join with all people of 
Armenian descent in looking forward to 
the day when their homeland may once 
again number itself among the free and 
independent states of the world. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasant yet somber experience today to 
join my colleagues in the Senate and 
the free Armenian people throughout 
the world in celebrating the 45th anni- 
versary of Armenian independence. 

It is a pleasant occasion, in that we 
rejoice in the memory of this tiny coun- 
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try which was once free and whose people 
have never lost that great spirit to re- 
gain the liberties they once enjoyed. The 
courageous Armenians remain silently 
dedicated to their lost privileges in the 
hope that one day they will be revived. 

Yet today is a very somber and sober- 
ing occasion when one recalls that the 
history of freedom in Armenia was so 
short-lived. After centuries of rule by 
foreign powers—the Ottoman Turks, the 
Persians, and the Russians—the Ar- 
menian people established a free repub- 
lic on May 28, 1918. Yet the price of 
freedom was a stiff one: the war had de- 
vastated Armenian property and had 
taken a heavy toll of Armenian lives. 

After their gallant efforts to attain in- 
dependence and then to retain these 
liberties, the Armenians once again lost 
their freedom after a bitter clash with 
the Turkish state and Soviet Russia. 
Now the dark cloud of Soviet tyranny 
looms low over this small country. Ar- 
menian property is being exploited by 
Soviet imperialists and the people are 
silenced and subject wholly to the dic- 
tates of the Kremlin. 

Mr. President, the Armenians have 
never lost sight of their national goal. 
On this independence day, let us as 
Americans join with the free Armenians 
throughout the world in their pledge to 
the liberty of their kinsmen in this cap- 
tive nation. National independence for 
all people now suffering under the yoke 
of Communist oppression must not mere- 
ly be an ideal but a goal that will and 
must be recognized if the cause of free- 
dom is to survive in this world. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 45th 
anniversary of Armenian Independence 
Day which is being celebrated this year 
on May 28 commemorates the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Armenia in 1918. 
After 500 years of servitude and persecu- 
tion, the Armenian people established for 
the first time in the eastern Asia Minor 
region a stable democratic government 
allied to the West, and it was quickly 
recognized by the United States and the 
other Western Powers. 

Armenian independence from Turkey 
and Russia, however, was shortlived. In 
1920 the Armenian Republic became the 
first victim of Soviet military aggression, 
the Red armies quickly overrunning the 
country in the same manner that they 
conquered the Baltic countries later that 


year. 

I feel privileged to be able to join 
Armenian Americans throughout the 
Nation who are celebrating this memor- 
able anniversary in order to keep fresh 
the memory of the heroism of the Arme- 
nian fighters of World War I, and to help 
bring hope and comfort to their com- 
patriots today who are keeping alive the 
flame of liberty in spite of Soviet tyranny 
and harsh restrictions. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
day marks the 45th anniversary of Ar- 
menian independence. On this date 45 
years ago the Armenian National Council 
declared Armenia an independent na- 
tion. This infant republic was soon 
aided by free nations the world over. In 
May of 1920 the first American ship 
loaded with 2,000 tons of flour arrived 
in Batum followed a week later by an- 
other ship bearing 10,000 more tons. 
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American Armenians raised $2 million to 
aid in the rebuilding of their fatherland. 
Presently, there was a homecoming of 
Armenians from every part of the globe 
bringing with them the materials and 
knowhow to transform their country’s 
industrial, agricultural and intellectual 
climate. 

The life of the burgeoning nation was 
cruelly terminated by the Communists 
when the Red Army invaded Armenia 
and made her subject to the U.S.S.R. 
Despite a revolt in December of 1920, 
which constituted the only instance in 
Soviet history when an outraged people 
rebelled and restored its independence 
until the Hungarian uprising, the return 
of overwhelming Communist forces re- 
sulted in the final Sovietization of Ar- 
menia. 

Today we join with Armenian Amer- 
icans in celebrating this anniversary as 
a reminder to the world of the heroism 
of this small nation in her struggle 
against the tyranny of her Communist 
oppressors. We can be proud of such 
Armenian Americans as playwright and 
author, William Saroyan, football coach 
Ara Parseghian, movie producer Rouben 
Mamoulian, and restaurateur George 
Mardikian who has resettled so many of 
his countrymen from the Middle East in 
Western democratic countries. We can 
also reaffirm to all Armenians suffering 
under the bonds of Red oppression our 
belief in the traditions which they so 
courageously established in their home- 
land in 1918 and our determination that 
some day in the not too distant future 
Democracy will triumph over totalitar- 
ianism in Armenia. I am sure that when 
this day arrives Armenians will partici- 
pate in a second homecoming which will 
dwarf the first and once again establish 
Armenia as a bastion of democratic 
ideals. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, today 
marks the 45th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the independent Republic 
of Armenia. This day in 1918 was a 
momentous event in the history of the 
Armenian people. 

The freedom-loving Armenian people 
have a tradition of independence extend- 
ing back to the earliest pages of recorded 
history, and their fiercely independent 
nature is legendary. After many years 
of foreign domination, the Republic of 
Armenia was established in 1918, fulfill- 
ing the aspirations of all Armenians for 
freedom. 

On December 2, 1920, this free state 
became one of the first victims of Com- 
munist aggression. Even then, the Ar- 
menian people rose up against the Com- 
munist tyranny. In the February Revolt 
of 1921, these brave citizens not only 
drove the Communists out of their 
country but reestablished their Republic. 
Finally, however, this rejection of Com- 
munist rule was suppressed by the over- 
whelming weight of Soviet military 
forces. 

The meaning of Armenian Independ- 
ence Day has not been forgotten. Amer- 
icans know the significance of the birth- 
day of a free nation, and the birth and 
tragic death of the Republic of Armenia 
has a special significance. I am confi- 
dent that all Americans join in the hope 
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for liberty for Armenia, and I believe 
that the observance of this occasion will 
keep that hope alive and strong. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the late President Wilson is 
remembered for many of his lofty and 
noble ideals. He is also honored for his 
statesmanlike utterances and solemn 
declarations. Even today he occupies a 
warm place in the hearts of suppressed 
and downtrodden peoples, who, in the 
uneven course of their history, have lost 
their freedom and live under the abom- 
inable regimes of hated alien conquer- 
ors. When these people heard Wilson's 
declaration of the inalienable right of 
national  self-determination during 
World War I, they all found in him the 
true champion of their national cause. 
The Armenian people in particular con- 
sider Wilson as a kind of patron saint of 
their national cause, for they attained 
their freedom in 1918 only after Wilson’s 
unmistakably clear declarations on ele- 
mental human rights. 

Armenians lost their national politi- 
cal independence many centuries ago. 
To be exact, from the year 1071 to 1918 
Armenia was under its conquerors, and 
of course freedom and national inde- 
pendence were denied to the Armenian 
people during all that time. Yet during 
these centuries, whether suffering under 
cruel tyrannies at home or enduring 
many hardships in dispersion, Armeni- 
ans never lost sight of their national 
goal, Through the sustained efforts of 
their persevering leaders this goal was 
kept before their eyes. And the lesson 
they mastered in the school of adversity 
was not forgotten. They learned to ap- 
preciate the real value of national free- 
dom and therefore worked more fer- 
vently for its attainment, 

It is unfortunate that the eventual 
attainment of this freedom had to be 
accomplished at the stunning cost of 
more than 1 million Armenian dead in 
the Turkish massacres and deportations 
of the First World War. Yet so sweet 
seemed the reward, and so noble the 
ideal behind that reward that even such 
terrifying sacrifices were not made 
grudgingly. And on May 28 of 1918, 
when Armenians proclaimed their na- 
tional independence and founded the 
Armenian Republic in the northeastern 
part of historic Armenia, all past mis- 
eries and sufferings seemed, for the mo- 
ment, to have vanished. Such was the 
joy and gladness evoked by that memo- 
rable and historic event. 

Today in celebrating the 45th anniver- 
sary of that event we think of the elec- 
trifying days of November 1918, followed 
by the disturbing sequel of interwar 
years. Armenian independence, regained 
after the lapse of some 800 years, was 
lost again in the fall of 1920. In Decem- 
ber of that year it was crushed by the 
combination of Turkish nationalist and 
Russian Communist forces. 

Since then Armenia has been under 
Soviet rule and of course the Armenian 
people are not allowed to celebrate their 
independence day there. But we in the 
free world and particularly in this great 
Republic can celebrate that anniversary, 
joining the people of Armenia in spirit, 
in the firm belief that the forces of dark- 
ness and tyranny cannot permanently 
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choke off the spirit of freedom among 
the Armenian people. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, today is 
the 45th anniversary of Armenian In- 
dependence Day. It wason May 28, 1918, 
that that valiant people, after 500 years 
of servitude, turned on their oppressors 
and created the independent Republic of 
Armenia. 

Their success, unfortunately, was 
short-lived, for in 1920 Armenia became 
the first victim of Soviet military ag- 
gression. 

All of us should join with our many 
fellow Americans of Armenian descent 
in commemorating this day, not only to 
honor the heroes of 1918, but to bring 
hope to those now suffering the brutal 
bonds of Red tyranny. 


CIVIL DEFENSE IN PORTLAND, 
OREG. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it was startling to read in today’s news- 
papers that, following the decision of 
the city council of Portland, Oreg., by 
a vote of 4 to 1, to abolish that city’s 
civil defense program as of next July 1, 
on the ground that the civil defense 
shelter program would be useless in a 
nuclear war. Federal Civil Defense offi- 
cials now seek to win Portland back into 
the national civil defense program from 
which the city last week withdrew. The 
vote in the city council was almost 
unanimous. The mayor of that city cast 
the one vote to the contrary. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense for Civil 
Defense Steuart L. Pittman telegraphed 
the city council of Portland, Oreg., that 
he would come to Portland, if necessary, 
to state the case for civil defense. In 
other words, he desires to use his per- 
suasive powers to interfere with home 
rule and local self-government in an 
effort to persuade the city council of 
Portland, Oreg., to readopt a defeatist 
attitude—and it is a defeatist attitude 
to continue to vote millions and millions 
of dollars of taxpayers’ money for holes 
in the ground called fallout shelters. 
Gen. John Medaris has said that he 
thought such a program was useless and 
“would convert our people into a horde 
of rabbits scurrying for warrens where 
they would cower helplessly while await- 
ing the coming of a conqueror.” I re- 
call that the same persuasive tactics now 
proposed for Portland by Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Civil Defense Pitt- 
man were once tried upon me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Civil Defense Pitt- 
man has had excellent training in the 
art of persuasion. He was a successful 
attorney at law in Washington, D.C., be- 
fore he was made an authority on civil 
defense matters. Also he has been con- 
nected with the AID program, where he 
presumably acquired the necessary train- 
ing, skill, and experience in giving away 
millions of dollars of our tax money. 
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I recall that when Frank Ellis was 
named Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization the same process of 
argumentation and persuasion was un- 
dertaken. I was entertained by Mr. Ellis, 
a very fine gentleman who is now a judge 
of the U.S. courts. At that time two 
lieutenant generals, with charts and 
other information, spent almost 2 hours 
in what is called a briefing, trying to 
convince me that there should be a fall- 
out shelter program and that millions of 
dollars should be spent upon it. 

In order to have an effective shelter 
program it was estimated that the ex- 
penditure required would be $20 to 
$200 billion. They tried to persuade me 
that we ought to have such a program, 
even though our allies, England and 
France, had no such program. 

I assure Senators that it was not too 
difficult for a humble person like my- 
self—one who has been a private in our 
Armed Forces and never rose higher than 
lieutenant colonel—to be persuaded by 
lieutenant generals with charts, until I 
found, upon questioning them, that they 
really did not know as much about the 
shelter program as I did, and that they 
did not realize that the advance of sci- 
ence would make utterly useless next 
year a fallout shelter program that might 
be of some effect this year. 

Iam sure that the withdrawal of Port- 
land from the civil defense program will 
be the first of many withdrawals as State 
and local officials throughout the country 
come to learn that civil defense has been 
a huge boondoggle, already costing the 
taxpayers of our country over $1,300 mil- 
lion. As properly stated by Portland 
City Commissioner Stanley W. Earl, the 
civil defense shelter program would cre- 
ate a sense of false security. There is no 
falling back on a fallout shelter. 

He is an elected official. It seems to 
me that appointive Federal officials are 
presumptuous in trying to persuade 
Portland officials against their will and 
against their judgment to reverse a deci- 
sion which they in their wisdom have 
adopted. 

Mr. President, we in America believe, 
or should believe, in home rule and local 
self-government. The city council of 
Portland, Oreg., led by City Commis- 
sioner Stanley Earl, has decreed that 
civil defense with 11 full-time employees 
sitting around waiting for the bomb to 
drop is futile, wasteful, and worthless. 
The city council action will definitely end 
the federally financed fallout shelter 
program on next July 1. I pay tribute 
to those city fathers for their wisdom 
and commonsense. They deserve praise 
for their action to end a program that 
would be utterly useless in a nuclear war 
were one to be waged against us by the 
Soviet Union. Such a war seems remote 
indeed so long as we maintain our tre- 
mendous air and missile power and 
capability. 

We have the power, as Khrushchev and 
other Communist leaders know, to anni- 
hilate and utterly destroy by our almost 
instant retaliation every airfield within 
the Soviet Union, every missile base with 
such missiles as have not already been 
fired, and 100 Russian cities. The facts 
are, we could not only sustain a surprise 
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attack, although we suffered heavily, but 
we could sustain any attacks immediately 
following and still send our missiles of 
death and destruction and our air power 
to hit on target all missile and airbases, 
industrial complexes, and cities, in the 
Soviet Union. 

Communist dictators respect and fear 
our strength. The power of our Armed 
Forces is and has been our best defense. 
Surely the defense of our civilians is a 
major factor in the defense of our coun- 
try. Let us, however, follow the example 
of the city fathers of Portland, Oreg. 
The commonsense and intelligence of 
Americans in all walks of life call for 
an end to the defeatist psychology en- 
gendered and promulgated by those po- 
litical appointees occupying civil defense 
offices in our cities, States, and in the 
Nation. 

Commissioner Earl stated most intel- 
ligently and truthfully that “the civil 
defense shelter program creates a sense 
of false security.” He said, “since the 
hydrogen bomb has been developed, civil 
defense shelters are useless.” 

It is noteworthy that at the height of 
the Cuban crisis last year the people of 
Portland voted down a $75,000 a year tax 
to support the city’s civil defense agency. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Pitt- 
man has been placed in an awkward 
position. The fact is that he is sched- 
uled today to go before the Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee of the other body and 
plead for another $175 million appropri- 
ation, which he will claim is necessary to 
meet shelter, ventilation, and other 
deficiencies. 

I want the people of my country to 
know the facts—the truth. I want them 
to know that a civil defense fallout 
shelter program to be at all effective and 
to provide real protection would cost our 
taxpayers at least $100 billion. It would 
seem such a vast expenditure is un- 
thinkable. If such a program of fallout 
shelters is really thought to be insur- 
ance, then the premium of so many 
billions of dollars is so outrageously ex- 
orbitant that serious-minded, thought- 
ful persons not intent on holding down 
jobs and feeding at the public trough 
would repudiate such an expenditure. 
Furthermore, who knows, in view of the 
rapid advance of science, that there 
would be any justification for such an 
expenditure in 1, 2, or 3 years. 

As an example of squandering of tax- 
payers’ money in one city alone, I refer to 
the statement made at the council meet- 
ing at Portland, Oreg., that the local civil 
defense agency there has $1 million in 
equipment on hand. Much of this equip- 
ment is obsolete. Much of it should not 
have been purchased in the first place. 
Furthermore, the 11 full-time officials 
and employees occupy a $650,000 head- 
quarters and spend money taken from 
local taxpayers—$110,000 was requested 
this year—in addition to Federal money 
handed over under authority of Assistant 
Secretary for Civil Defense Pittman. 

Again congratulating the city officials 
of Portland, I commend them also for the 
proposal sponsored by Commissioner 
Earl. Following the time Portland citi- 
zens rejected a $75,000 special levy for the 
civil defense agency, he said he was pro- 
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posing a disaster relief program whereby 
but a fraction of approximately $110,000 
sought fer civil defense for the coming 
year would be appropriated and that 
police, fire, health, and other regular city 
departments would furnish leadership as 
they always have when some disaster of 
nature such as windstorm destruction, 
fires, and floods threaten communities. 
Furthermore, various media such as 
newspapers, radio, and television are 
available to be used for instruction on 
emergency procedures. 

Mr. President, the actions of authori- 
ties in Portland, Oreg., is merely another 
indication that the patience of American 
citizens has been exhausted and that 
there is a feeling of outrage throughout 
the country over communities’ squander- 
ing of huge sums of taxpayers’ money 
on civil defense. Civil defense officials 
in the Federal Government in Washing- 
ton are in the forefront of those making 
these expenditures. Let us hope that 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Defense 
Pittman meets a rebuff in Portland, and 
that commonsense prevails over per- 
suasion, scare words, and the dangling of 
Federal funds held in front of city and 
State officials for useless civil defense 
shelter programs. 


DEATH OF LOUIS LIPSKY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the American Zionist movement 
lost one of its most distinguished elder 
statemen and foremost leaders with 
the death of Louis Lipsky. 

Mr. Lipsky was born in my home city 
of Rochester, and those of us who have 
followed his career have developed 
through the years an ever-increasing 
respect and admiration for him as an 
individual and for the magnificent job 
he did in furthering a cause he held 
so dear to his heart. He gave of his 
vast energy and wonderful talent un- 
stintingly to help his fellow men, and 
his death is a great loss to his State and 
his Nation. 

He served at various times as presi- 
dent of the Zionist Organization of 
America; as chairman of the Palestine 
Foundation Fund, of the United Pales- 
tine Appeal, of the American Zionist 
Conference, of the American Zionist 
Council, and of the Central Committee 
of the World Jewish Congress; and as 
vice president of the American Jewish 
Congress. 

I extend my most sincere condolences 
to his bereaved loved ones and join in 
the thousands of his friends who mourn 
his death. 


ISRAEL’S 15TH BIRTHDAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
April 29 the people of Israel celebrated 
their 15th birthday. On that day, peo- 
ple throughout the country, in fact the 
world, paused and reflected upon the 
amazing growth of this dynamic and 
young Republic. 

Israel’s heritage has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the progress of mankind. 
Her varied and numerous contributions 
in the fields of education, science, art, 
literature, and music have increased 
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and enriched the knowledge and culture 
of the world. But perhaps more im- 
portant is the spectacular example Israel 
has set as a showcase for representative 
government. Since her aspirations for 
liberty and justice were realized only a 
little more than 15 years ago, Israel's 
growth and progress have been magnifi- 
cent in the eyes of the free world. For 
the very reasons that a spirit of freedom 
pervades the land and that Israel’s ulti- 
mate aspirations and ideals are so in- 
tertwined with our own, the United 
States must not adopt a shortsighted 
policy and neglect the very trying prob- 
lems facing this young Republic today. 
The United States must continue to 
make every effort to sustain the security 
Israel has so valiantly sought—security 
now threatened by new outbursts of 
Arab militarism and belligerence. 

Mr. President, on the occasion of her 
15th anniversary, a very sensitive and 
wonderful tribute was paid to Israel by 
Rabbi Julius Kerman of Temple Hesed 
Abraham in Jamestown, N.Y. Rabbi 
Kerman’s address expresses both the 
hope and the confidence Israel has for 
her future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks the text 
of this address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ISRAEL'S 15TH BIRTHDAY AND THE 
Wortp’s Moran NATURE 


Monday, April 29, was Israel’s 15th birth- 
day. Again we review Israel’s accomplish- 
ments in the various flelds of endeavor. Its 
most outstanding achievement is in the field 
of statecraft. Israel is an outpost of de- 
mocracy in the Near East, an area ruled by 
unstable totalitarian governments. 

Israel's progress in the 15 years of its ex- 
istence is amazing. Beginning with a pop- 
ulation of 650,000, it now exceeds 2 million. 
In 15 years small Israel absorbed more than 
a million immigrants. More than half of 
these newcomers came from Arab lands in 
Asia and in North Africa; there were almost 
as many of them as the number of Arabs 
who fied Palestine when the six Arab states 
attacked newly-born Israel. The Jews from 
the Arab lands came to Israel destitute; they 
had been robbed of all their possessions; some 
had even been stripped of clothing. Israel 
rehabilitated them, taught them trades, and 
made useful citizens of them. The several 
Arab states with vast, unpopulated areas and 
huge oll income, could have easily and prof- 
itably absorbed the Arab refugees. 

The truth is that the underpopulated 
Arab states, Syria and Iraq, treated the 
Palestinian refugees as inferior Arabs, as un- 
desirables, and barred them from their coun- 
tries. Egypt likewise, fed them hate-prop- 
aganda instead of bread. The refugees in 
the Gaza Strip were—and still are—kept out 
of Egypt proper. The Arab world is not in 
the least interested in the welfare of their 
brother refugees; they only exploit the refu- 
gee situation, which they created and which 
they perpetuate, as a weapon against Israel. 
Their representatives at the U.N, shed croc- 
odile tears over the Arab property left behind 
in Israel, for which the Israeli Government 
offered payment, but they never mention the 
property which the Jews were compelled to 
leave behind in Arab lands. Their mental- 
ity is similar to that of the proverbial Hot- 
tentot: “If I steal your cow, that is good; 
if you steal my cow, that is bad.” It is a 
serious question calling for serious, unbiased 
study as to who lost more property, the 
Jews or the Arabs? 
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Israel’s progress in the 15 years is the re- 
sult of hard work and careful planning. Of 
all the changes one sees in Israel, the people 
themselves are the most interesting. Former 
city dwellers who were barred from contact 
with the soil by centuries of discrimination, 
have become successful farmers. Fifteen 
years ago Israel did not have enough food for 
its small population. Now, with its popula- 
tion more than trebled, Israel has an over- 
abundance of food, even a surplus for export. 
Hard work and scientific skill have yielded 
these results. 

Israel's cooperative villages are now objects 
of study and imitation by many nations, 
Asian, African, and even European. Indian 
groups have been living in Israeli kibbutzim, 
learning their methods of agriculture, yet 
Prime Minister Nehru, intimidated by the 
Arabs, refuses to recognize Israel diplo- 
matically. 

A linguistic miracle was performed in 
Israel. The immigrants came from 80 dif- 
ferent countries, bringing 80 different lan- 
guages, and dialects, but the revival of 
Hebrew enabled the fusing of the heterogene- 
ous elements into one nation. India simi- 
larly suffers from a multiplicity of languages 
and dialects, creating political difficulties and 
complications, and even strife. India, there- 
fore, is very much interested in Israel's lin- 
guistic experience. A professor from the 
Hebrew University was invited to lecture in 
Indian universities on the revival of Hebrew; 
but Nehru still behaves as if Israel were 
nonexistent. 

Israeli educators, technicians, and advisers 
can be met in many lands, new and old. All 
this is done modestly, quietly, and without 
fanfare. Israel has neither money nor skills 
to spare, but, when a new nation, or even 
an old one, asks for help, Israel does its best 
to oblige. 

Israel looks into the future with hope and 
confidence. Success has not turned the 
heads of its leaders. They crave no power. 
‘They cherish no expansionist dreams. They 
plot no aggressive moves against their neigh- 
bors. They want peace. There is much 
work to be done in their small land; there 
is much wasteland to be reclaimed, on 
which many more Jews in need of homes and 
freedom, can be settled. Israel and its lead- 
ers prefer the book to the sword. 

But they are aware of grave dangers 
ahead. Their offer of peace has been stead- 
fastly refused by their Arab neighbors. They 
have heard Nasser of Egypt threaten again 
and again that he would destroy Israel, 
wipe it off the face of the earth, drive it into 
the sea. 

Israel's leaders understand Col. Nasser’s 
hysterical vindictiveness: their small novice 
army had defeated him twice. The memory 
of those defeats is very bitter to a military 
person who nourishes grandiose ambitions of 
uniting all Arab nations, of becoming a 
modern Saladin, and of heading the world’s 
third great power. Israel is watching with 
alarm how the paper-hero of the Nile is 
being built up for his dream role by the 
great powers. The U.S. showers money 
and surplus food on him. That money 
helps Nasser pay foreign scientists, par- 
ticularly Germans, to build rockets and 
manufacture atomic bombs for him. Soviet 
Russia has been stocking Egypt and all other 


Arab lands for a long time with modern 


weapons. 

It is a moot question whether Nasser is 
using German scientists and technicians, or 
West Germany is using Nasser for its own 
ends. West Germany may be experimenting 
in Egypt with weapons it is not allowed to 
build at home. The German Government's 
claim that it cannot legally restrain its sci- 


` entists from working for a foreign govern- 


ment, is a hypocritical posture. West Ger- 
man factories supply parts to Egyptian 
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factories. Germany has in that manner 
evaded treaty obligations after the First 
World War, and may now be doing it again. 

Israel’s alarm at these German-built rock- 
ets, bombs, and planes in the hands of 
trigger-happy Nasser, does not disturb the 
Germans who have not yet been de-Hitler- 
ized. Hitler is dead, but Hitlerism is still 
alive. 

Thousands and thousands of Israel's citi- 
zens have vivid recollections of German 
brutality of the Hitler era; they know 
that many former Nazis fill high offices in 
present-day Germany; they know also that 
many Nazi criminals—officers of the army, 
physicians, and scientists—have found refuge 
in Egypt. Their presence and activities in 
Egypt should disturb the whole world. 

There is a quadruple race to win Nasser’s 
favor. The United States and Soviet Rus- 
sia wish to keep each other out of the Mid- 
dle East. Germany is pursuing its own dark 
ends. Switzerland, too, is in this race. Its 
role and objective are not so clear. It may be 
that it wishes to hold on to the many mil- 
lions of dollars in its banks, whose owners 
perished in the Nazi crematoria. There is a 
Swiss law against revealing the names of 
depositors. But it is immoral for the Swiss 
bankers to hold on to that money. There 
may be heirs. But, if there are no heirs, 
surely Jewish philanthropic institutions and 
the State of Israel are entitled to those 
funds: they cared—and are still caring—for 
Nazi victims. Switzerland’s role in the dark 
days of Hitlerism was far from commendable: 
it turned many fugitives back to Germany. 
Now it is not in a hurry to change or amend 
the law against revealing the names of the 
dead depositors. The motives are not noble. 
One suspects that greed places Switzerland in 
Nasser's camp. 

Mr. Averell Harriman’s rationalization for 
the State Department, that it is useless to 
pressure the German Government to recall 
its scientists, because they would be replaced 
immediately by Soviet scientists, is as lacking 
candor as the Government's argu- 
ment that it has no control over the activi- 
ties of its citizens. But should the United 
States help Nasser pay the salaries of the 
foreign scientists? The arming of Egypt 
may lead to more disastrous results even than 
the Cuban affair. 

We cannot argue with Soviet Russia. Like 
the Nazis, they would not hesitate to help 
destroy Israel to win the Arabs’ favor. Such 
bourgeois words as pity, humanitarianism, 
and morality, are not to be found in the 
Communist dictionary. Anything that pro- 
motes their end, is just and good. The 
Kremlin hates Israel because it is a success- 
ful democracy and also because it influences 
the new nations toward democracy. But 
the State Department has not repudiated 
religion, morality, humanitarianism, and 

These are the very ideals to 
which our State Department pays homage. 
From time to time we denounce atheism 
and totalitarianism. We have a right to ask 
on what moral grounds does our State De- 
partment help Nasser spread his brand of 
totalitarianism? In Egypt we are not com- 
peting with Russia, but cooperating with 
Russia to build up Nasser. I hope that my 
fears will prove unfounded, but it may 
come to pass that the efforts of the several 
rival powers will help Nasser become the 
ruler of all Araby; then he will thumb his 
nose at all his backers, and a new Hitler 
will emerge. 

Our statesmen should be reminded of the 
biblical proverb: “The wise man's eyes are 
in his head.” (Ecclesiastes 2: 14.) The 
meaning, no doubt, is that the wise man 
foresees all possible results of the act he 
undertakes. Surely Neville Chamberlain did 
not foresee all the results of the Munich 
Pact which he signed in 1938. Stalin and 
Molotov did not foresee all the possible re- 
sults of the nonaggression pact they signed 
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with Nazi Germany in August 1939. Recent 
catastrophic experience should teach our 
American policymakers to be very cautious. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record two fine editorials—one from 
the New York Times and one from the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald— 
urging that the Civil Rights Commission 
be made a permanent agency rather 
than having its life extended for rela- 
tively short periods of time. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 27, 1963] 
CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


The Civil Rights Commission has served as 
“a national civil rights clearinghouse pro- 
viding information, advice, and technical as- 
sistance to any requesting agency, private or 
public.” The definition of its task is Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s. 

For more than 5 years the Commission 
has fulfilled its statutory mandate, inves- 
tigating deprivations of voting rights and 
denials of equal protection of the laws in 
education, employment, housing, and the 
administration of justice. Now the adminis- 
tration asks that the Commission's life be 
extended 4 years. We agree with some Re- 
publicans who would make it a permanent 
agency. 

The Civil Rights Commission deserves a 
separate, and at least equal, standing in the 
Federal Government with the Civil Rights 
Division of the Justice Department. One is 
engaged in major and continuing studies 
with valid powers of investigation and per- 
suasion; the other is charged with enforce- 
ment of the law. Both can and should work 
hand-in-hand to carry out the decisions of 
the courts. Both are essential in the strug- 
gles, moral and legal, that still lie ahead in 
the field of civil rights. 


[From the Washington Post, May 28, 1963] 
Civ, RIGHTS PILOT 


It is a testimonial to the forthrightness 
and efficacy with which the Civil Rights 
Commission has carried forward its different 
mission that there are those on Capitol 
Hill who would like to demolish it. They 
would also, for the most part, like to demol- 
ish civil rights. The Commission has oper- 
ated in this area as an indefatigable jogger 
of the national conscience and as a trail 
blazer for those who would completely 
eradicate from American life every form of 
discrimination based upon race or ancestry. 

The Commission’s lease on life comes to 
an end on September 30. It has been a short 
lease because Congress has been unwilling to 
grant it extensions for more than 2 years at 
a time since it was established in 1957. 
President Kennedy has now asked for an 
extension of at least 4 years. It is perfectly 
plain that the Commission will be needed 
for a great deal longer than this; it ought to 
be given permanent status to help it hold a 
staff together and do its work efficiently. 

Under extremely tough-minded and realis- 
tic Commissioners and a staff director, Berl 
Bernhard, of exceptional drive and devotion, 
the Civil Rights Commission has won the 
confidence of Negro leaders and has rendered 
invaluable public service in exposing the 
inequities to which Negroes are subjected. 
It has a vital job to perform in coordinating 
the civil rights efforts of all organizations, 
public and private, Federal and local, and in 
focusing attention on dangerous trouble 
spots. The most important work of this 
valuable agency lies ahead of it. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
proposal is embodied in a bill which has 
been introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] and cosponsored by a number 
of his colleagues in the Senate. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judiciary 
has been holding hearings on this sub- 
ject. In those hearings the viewpoint 
has been presented that the Commission 
should be made permanent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from New 
zok may proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, making 
the Commission a permanent agency will 
prevent the harassment and obstruction 
with which it is confronted after every 
request for its extension. It is clear that 
problems of race relations will be with 
us for a long time, and that they must 
be dealt with on a continuous basis. Ter- 
minating the life of the Commission will 
not eliminate the problems with which 
it has been dealing. These problems 
cannot be ducked. The rational proc- 
esses of factfinding, followed by legisla- 
tion, is certainly the manner in which 
responsible Members of Congress, I am 
sure, feel the problems should be han- 
dled. Factfinding, as an adjunct of the 
legislative process, is an arduous and dif- 
ficult task, as every Senator knows. An 
agency such as the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion can render in the future, as it has 
in the past, the expert guidance needed 
to cope with these issues. Of course the 
Commission could be terminated at any 
time we no longer have the problem of 
discrimination. So long as we have this 
problem, however, it would be a grave 
mistake to require the Commission to 
labor in an atmosphere of uncertainty 
as to its future life. 


DIMINISHING SUPPLY OF 
PETROLEUM 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, all 
of us are aware of the vital importance 
of the oil and gas industry to the future 
economic and military security of our 
country and of the free world. 

We have all been impressed in recent 
months with the growing importance of 
oil as a major factor in the cold war. The 
rapid growth of Soviet oil production is 
a stern and menacing reality. We can 
no more avoid this new threat to our 
national economic and military welfare 
than could Major Cooper ignore the 
warning light that his automatic con- 
trols had failed. We have to face up 
to ominous statistics which show that 
the crude oil reserves of the United 
States, in relationship to consumption, 
have declined for the past 10 years. Dis- 
covery of petroleum to maintain reserves 
is placed at $70 billion. 

These facts and figures were summa- 
rized last week in the monthly newsletter 
on petroleum from the Chase Man- 
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hattan Bank. This is a reliable and 
authoritative review and commentary on 
a very serious situation, and merits our 
closest study. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the facts 


and figures were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


No Time To Ler UP 


There was recently an announcement 
which ought to have been a matter of wide- 
spread interest, for it related importantly to 
this Nation’s future well-being. But it’s a 
reasonably safe assumption that the news 
went virtually unnoticed outside the petro- 
leum industry. We are referring to the re- 
port which once each year provides the 
latest official measurement of the Nation's 
underground petroleum reserves. 

Contained in the report is the information 
that our crude oil reserve position suffered 
a sharp decline in 1962, The ratio of re- 
serves to consumption fell by 6 percent, and 
for the tenth year in a row we consumed 
more oil than we found. The rate at which 
the Nation’s consumption of liquid petro- 
leum is growing requires that additions to 
crude oil reserves each year must exceed con- 
sumption by 20 percent if we are to maintain 
a constant ratio of reserves to consumption. 
But in 1962 we failed to find that much—in- 
deed we found little more than half as much 
as we consumed. The results in 1962 are 
sobering enough but when they are added to 
the postwar trend there is cause for greater 
concern, Not since 1949 have we found 
enough oil to prevent a decline in the re- 
serves to consumption ratio. 

There is evidence that a great deal of un- 
warranted complacency has been generated 
in recent years by an apparent oversupply of 
oil. But the oversupply is in producibility 
and deliverability—not in reserves. A city, 
despite a shortage of water in its reservoir, 
could create a temporary oversupply by pro- 
viding water mains and related facilities in 
excess of actual needs. But the only truly 
meaningful measurement, for the longer 
term, is the actual amount of water in the 
reservoir. And so it is with We 
should guard against being lulled into a false 
sense of security by our excess capacity to 
produce and deliver oil to market. 

Almost from the beginning of the domestic 
petroleum industry’s 104-year history there 
have been predictions of an impending 
shortage of oil. Fortunately, they did not 
come to pass, largely because of technologi- 
cal progress. The earlier estimates were au- 
thoritative and soundly based when they 
were made; they reflected the technical 
knowledge of the time. To cite only one 
example, it is now possible to drill to a 
depth of almost 5 miles, but in earlier times 
a few hundred feet was the limit. Had the 
means of exceeding that depth not been de- 
veloped, a major portion of our reserves 
would never have been found, and we would 
indeed have run short of oil long ago. 

Today, concern about the Nation’s future 
supply of petroleum—both oil and gas—is 
based not upon the industry's physical ability 
to find it, but rather upon its financial abil- 
ity to conduct an adequate search. Between 
1950 and 1960 the industry spent for the 
purpose of finding and developing petroleum 
hydrocarbon reserves in this country a total 
of $44 billion. Yet, despite this mighty 
effort, the reserves to consumption ratio fell 
steadily, A financial incentive sufficient to 
achieve better results apparently did not 
exist. And we might well wonder if the 
incentive will be great enough in the future. 
The costs of finding new reserves have risen 
substantially and there are many indications 
that they will continue to mount. Our do- 
mestic requirements for all petroleum hydro- 
carbons seem likely to increase at an average 
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rate of 4 percent a year between 1960 and 
1970. To meet these requirements, and 
prevent any further erosion of the reserves 
to consumption ratio, the industry would 
have to find 50 percent more crude oil than 
it discovered in the preceding decade. And 
the same is true for natural gas. The indi- 
cated cost of such an undertaking is stag- 
gering—probably as much as $70 billion. 

The earlier predictions of shortage served 
a useful purpose in that they alerted both 
the industry and the U.S. Government to 
the need for a broadened search, in foreign 
countries as well as at home. Following the 
First World War the Government encouraged 
the industry to extend its operations to 
foreign areas in both hemispheres, and lent 
its active support where necessary. The 
gradually evolving system of financial regula- 
tions under which the industry was allowed 
to operate contributed importantly to the 
incentive to internationalize the search for 
petroleum. And the Government’s far- 
sighted attitude in this respect helped the 
industry to achieve the necessary capital 
formation. Had the regulations been more 
restrictive, the industry’s efforts necessarily 
would have been limited and, as & conse- 
quence, so would this Nation's access to re- 
serves abroad. As it is, more than half of 
the reserves outside the United States have 
been found by, and are available to, Ameri- 
can-owned companies—an element of great 
strength, not only to this country, but also 
to the rest of the free world. In addition to 
supplementing our domestic resources, the 
industry has brought the benefits of petro- 
leum to the far corners of the earth, and 
through its operations has provided sub- 
stantial revenues to the governments of de- 
veloping nations—factors which have doubt- 
less furthered our foreign trade relations, 
and lessened the burden of direct aid. 

The industry’s ability to satisfy fully the 
petroleum needs of this Nation and much 
of the rest of the world reflects to an im- 
portant degree its freedom to mobilize capi- 
tal. Funds generated from operations in 
Oklahoma, for example, could be used to 
finance exploration in Texas, and vice versa. 
The search for petroleum abroad by Ameri- 
can companies was financed initially, and is 
still being financed in part, with capital 
generated in the United States. And the es- 
sential heavy investment in transportation, 
refining, and marketing facilities through- 
out the world has also been made possible by 
the industry's freedom to mobilize capital. 
Had the individual States, the U.S. Govern- 
ment, or governments abroad impeded the 
management of capital, the industry's growth 
would have been retarded—to the detriment 
of this Nation and others as well. 

Because the overall financial incentive and 
political climate were sufficiently favorable 
for most of the past, the petroleum indus- 
try saw fit to spend huge sums of money to 
expand operations abroad. For the period 
1950 to 1960 alone it spent as much as $38 
billion. As a result, there now exists outside 
the United States a plentiful supply of pe- 
troleum—both in terms of reserves and de- 
liverability. The known reserves are several 
times larger than this Nation’s. But this 
condition, while favorable, is also danger- 
ous because it gives rise to complacency— 
and we cannot afford such an attitude. The 
indicated requirements for the future are 
tremendous—the free world will probably 
consume between 1960 and 1970 alone over 
half of its presently reported reserves, and 
the task of replenishment will be formida- 
ble indeed. 

But finding the reserves will be only part 
of the industry's task—there is also the need 
for dispersal. In these uneasy days of al- 
most perpetual international conflict it is 
considered prudent to have industrial, trans- 
portation, and military resources as wide- 
spread as possible. For the same reason it 
is important that our petroleum resources 
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also be widely dispersed. It is possible that 
a major producing area could be rendered 
completely inoperative by military action, 
and it is therefore vitally important that 
as many alternate sources as possible be 
available. Our defense effort is wholly de- 
pendent upon the availability of petro- 
leum—both from a military and civilian 
standpoint. And in the event of another 
war it would be impossible to ration petro- 
leum to the extent it was during World 
War Il—our economy is so much more de- 
pendent upon it now. 

As it has in the past, the attitude of gov- 
ernment will play an important role in de- 
termining the adequacy and location of pe- 
troleum reserves in the future. By its 
record, the petroleum industry has demon- 
strated its ability to meet all requirements 
if there is a sufficient financial incentive, 
and if it is not hampered by actions of 
government, But we also have evidence of 
what can happen when these conditions are 
lacking. We have witnessed the steady de- 
cline of the reserves to consumption ratio 
in the United States—where the industry's 
rate of return on investment has been in 
a downtrend. Moreover, industry compo- 
nents exhibit a growing desire to purchase 
existing reserves rather than explore for 
more; and the interest in diversification into 
nonpetroleum activities has never been 
greater. While these developments have 
been taking shape, some elements of govern- 
ment, in contrast to the earlier encourage- 
ment and support, have hindered the indus- 
try's efforts. The normal balance of supply 
and demand has been upset by a steadfast 
refusal to allow an adequate price for natural 
gas. There have been persistent attacks on 
the depletion allowance, and most recently 
proposed changes in the tax laws which 
among other things would have the effect of 
discouraging the exploratory and develop- 
ment activities of American petroleum com- 
panies both here and abroad. All these ac- 
tions impair the industry's ability to achieve 
adequate capital formation, and thereby its 
ability to satisfy our growing petroleum 
needs, 


This Nation can ill afford to discourage in 
any manner the continuing search for pe- 
troleum anywhere in the free world. There 
is abundant evidence that we will need for 
ourselves and our friends abroad all that we 
now have and can reasonably hope to find. 
To take our current availability too much 
for granted could prove to be a grave 
mistake. 


GEORGE TODT RECEIVES FREE- 
DOMS FOUNDATION AWARD 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have noticed in the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD reprints of 
newspaper columns written for the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner by hard- 
hitting, clear-thinking George Todt, of 
Los Angeles, Calif. George Todt is an 
American journalist of the old school 
who believes in letting the chips fall 
where they may and who has the cour- 
age to write what his convictions dictate. 

It is good to know, therefore, that at 
the annual Freedoms Awards ceremonies 
this year, George Todt was singled out 
for a special award known as the Special 
Freedom -Leadership Award. It was 
conveyed upon Mr. Todt not for any 
single column or speech but because of 
the cumulative impact of his steady out- 
put of columns devoted to defending our 
American heritage against Marxist so- 
cialism in any form and to the preserva- 
tion of our free enterprise system which 
has brought greater opportunities to 
more people than any other political- 
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economic system in the history of the 
world. Both in 1959 and in 1960 George 
Todt received from Freedoms Founda- 
tion awards for columns which he had 
written but the 1963 Special Freedom 
Leadership Award was bestowed upon 
him for the consistency and the effective- 
ness of his strident voice and pen in 
support of our cherished American con- 
stitutional concepts. 

I ask, Mr. President, that newspaper 
stories of this award, together with some 
typical columns written by George Todt, 
be printed in the body of the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HERALD-EXAMINER STAFFERS WIN FREEDOM 
FOUNDATION AWARDS 


Three Los Angeles Herald-Examiner staff 
members were named recipients of honors 
and awards today by Freedoms Foundation 
of Valley Forge, Pa. 

George Todt, columnist, was honored with 
a Special Freedom Leadership Award “for 
his continuing fight against deceit and 
dullness of socialistic communism and for 
his continued teaching, through editorials, of 
the spirit and greatness of our spiritually 
based constitutional Republic with its demo- 
cratic methods,” 

Karl Hubenthal, Herald-Examiner car- 
toonist, won $100 and the Distinguished 
Service Award for his cartoon, “Blazed Trail.” 

Herald-Examiner art director John P. Ma- 
loney was given the George Washington 
Honor Medal Award for his cartoon, “Free- 
dom’s Arsenal.” 

Freedoms Foundation announced these 
among the more than 900 citizens, organiza- 
tions and schools throughout the United 
States to be honored in the foundation's an- 
nual national and school awards. 


DISNEY CITED 


Walt Disney, movie and TV producer, was 
named winner of the Foundation’s highest 
award for “his educational wisdom, patriotic 
dedication and creative leadership in com- 
municating the hope and aspirations of our 
free society.” 

Todt was presented as one of the Nation's 
top five “patriots whose deeds merit the ap- 
plause of all who cherish the highest stand- 
ards of patriotic citizenship for God and 
country.” 

Other top winners include Arch N. Booth, 
executive director of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce; Dr. Walter Kerr of Tyler, Tex., di- 
rector of the Youth Crusade for God and 
Freedom; Christian Sanderson, violinist, of 
Chadds Ford, Pa., and Dr. Perry E. Gresham, 
president of Bethany (W. Va.) College. 

Gen. las MacArthur was honored for 
an address on “duty, honor, and country.” 


[From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, Feb. 
14, 1963] 
SAR Names GEORGE Topt TO POSITION 


Herald-Examiner Columnist George Todt 
has just been appointed a member of the 
Independence Day Observance Committee of 
the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution according to Harry F. 
Morse, chairman, in Washington, D.C. 

Todt has accepted the post occupied last 
year by Harold Schutte, 1961 California SAR 
president, who was State chairman of the 
Independence Day observance committee. 

The columnist was local chairman of the 
patriotic event and named many prominent 
members of the mass communications media 
to his committee here. 

The newsman was also named recently to 
the important Americanism and National 
Sovereignty Committee of the National So- 
ciety of the SAR after the death of Attorney 
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Aaron Sargent, of San Francisco, former State 
president and national chancellor general 
of the patriotic organization. 

Todt is presently serving on the State 
SAR board of managers and is a former presi- 
dent of the Pasadena chapter of Los Angeles 
County, 


{From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
Feb. 17, 1963] 


LEGION Honors TODT oF HERALD-EXAMINER 


La Canada Post No. 606, American Legion, 
recently presented the American Legion 
Citation for Meritorious Service to Herald- 
Examiner columnist George Todt. 

The award read: 

“For meritorious service and loyal coopera- 
tion, George Todt, of the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner, is awarded this citation in rec- 
ognition thereof by La Canada Post 606, 
Department of California, the American 
Legion.” 

Post Commander James B. Hoge com- 
mended the columnist for his long service 
to the cause of freedom in his activities as a 
columnist, speaker, and television com- 
mentator. 

“This was the first time the La Canada 
Post has made this type of award,” Hoge 
said. 

“We consider Todt's column one of the 
most effective weapons used by an American 
to fight tyranny and the Communist attacks 
on human freedom. 

“It is with special pride that we award 
this honor to a fellow American Legionnaire, 
since Todt is a member of of Hollywood 
Post 43.” 

In response, Todt thanked the veterans 
and accepted the citation on behalf of the 
entire staff of the Herald- Examiner. 

“It’s a good patriotic newspaper,” said the 
columnist. “We're all in this fight together. 
Let's win it.” 


{From column of July 4, 1962] 
Be GRATEFUL TO Him 
(By George Todt) 
“Oh! say, does that star-spangled banner yet 
wave, 

O'er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” (Francis Scott Key, The 

Star-Spangled Banner.“) 


The American Declaration of Independence 
from Great Britain was signed by 55 patriots 
186 years ago today. 

“And for the support of this Declaration,” 
stated its concluding words, “with a firm 
reliance on the protection of divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor.” 

The Declaration of Independence was one 
of the great documents of human liberty 
which has enabled mankind to progress in- 
creasingly from the darkness of bondage into 
freedom. 

It must be read in entirety to catch a 
glimpse of its deeper meaning and true sig- 
nificance. But there are four or five lines 
near the opening which have always thrilled 
me: 

LIFE—LIBERTY 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. * * ** 

The simple nobility of such immortal 
truths should not be lost upon us. Genius is 
simplicity. These words, just quoted, might 
well serve as a correct yardstick of measure- 
ment for the entire human race in any truly 
enlightened period of time upon our planet. 
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GOD THE FATHER 


We may note the striking identification of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence with Almighty God, referred to as Divine 
Providence and the Creator in the document, 

Included among these 55 American patriots 
were such luminaries as Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Samuel 
Adams, Robert Morris, Richard Henry Lee, 
Benjamin Harrison, Edward Rutledge, Button 
Gwinnett, George Ross, Samuel Chase, Roger 
Sherman, George Clymer, James Wilson and 
George Read. 

A half dozen of these men—Franklin, 
Sherman, Morris, Clymer, Wilson and Read— 
also affixed their “Founding Father” signa- 
tures to the Constitution of the United 
States some 11 years later. 

A serious student of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution cannot 
read our treasured libertarian instruments 
without knowing that the Americans who 
wrote them had a firm, deep-rooted belief in 
God—and spent much time in soul-searching 
prayer to Him. 


BE GRATEFUL 


Why quibble about matters such as these? 
Who is so benighted as to assume that man 
is his own supreme architect of destiny? 
Where is the fool who says “There is no 
God”? 

Man is something more than merely a 
package of of chemicals blended together 
in what atheists must imagine to be the 
supreme accident—or joke—in our universe. 

Human beings are capable of reason, can 
think for themselves. 

Let's be proud of our heritage of freedom 
here in America, 

Let's fly our flag today in gratitude for our 
Republic. 

Let's be grateful to Him Who gave us these 
blessings for our country. 


[From column of Sept. 12, 1962] 
Duty, HONOR, COUNTRY 
(By George Todt) 

“Duty, honor, country.” (Motto of U.S, 
Military Academy at West Point.) 

Recently General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur was honored by the President of 
the United States. As usual the “Old Sol- 
dier" had some wonderful thoughts for us 
in the lengthening shadows of his twilight 
years. He has always been a great Amer- 
ican. 

But in my own mind, I saw him at West 
Point earlier in the year when he addressed 
the Corps of Cadets while he received the 
coveted Thayer Award. How definitive of 
patriotism were his words. 

This marvelous address was given on May 
12 and published in entirety on May 20 in 
the National Observer. It may also be found 
in the June 20 issue of the daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, commencing on page A4669. 
Every concerned citizen, every student should 
read it. 


MORE THAN WORDS 


Here are a few pertinent extracts from 
General MacArthur: 

“Duty, honor, country. Those three hal- 
lowed words reverently dictate what you 
ought to be, what you can be, what you 
will be. They are your rallying point to 
build courage when courage seems to fail, 
to regain faith when there seems little cause 
for faith, to create hope when hope becomes 
forlorn. * * * 

“The unbelievers will say they are but 
words, but a slogan, but a flamboyant phrase. 
Every pedant, every demagog, every cynic, 
every hypocrit, every troublemaker, and, I 
am sorry to say, some others of an entire- 
ly different character, will try to downgrade 
them even to the extent of mockery and 
ridicule. 


May 28 


THEY. BUILD, BUILD 


“But these are some of the things they 
build. They build your basic character. 
They mold you for your future roles as cus- 
todians of the Nation's defense. They make 
you strong enough to know when you are 
weak, and brave enough to face yourself 
when you are afraid. 

“They teach you to be proud and un- 
bending in honest failure, but humble and 
gentle in success; not to substitute words 
for actions, nor to seek the path of com- 
fort, but to face the stress and spur of 
difficulty and challenge; to learn to stand 
up in the storm, but to have compassion 
on those who fall; to master yourself be- 
fore you seek to master others; to have a 
heart that is clean, a goal that is high; 
to learn to laugh, yet never forget how to 
weep; to reach into the future, yet never 
neglect the past; to be serious, yet never 
to take yourself too seriously; to be modest 
so that you will remember the simplicity of 
true greatness; the open mind of true wis- 
dom, the meekness of true strength. 


SPRING OF LIFE 


“They give you a temperate will, a qual- 
ity of imagination, a vigor of the emotions, 
a freshness of the deep springs of life, a 
temperamental predominance of courage 
over timidity, an appetite for adventure over 
love of ease. 

“Your guidepost stands out like a ten- 
fold beacon in the night: Duty, honor, coun- 
try.” 

[From column of July 8, 1962] 
FREEDOM ACADEMY 
(By George Todt) 

“Want, the mistress of invention.” 
sanna Centlivre, The Busy Body.” 

Aroused citizens of the Southland, center- 
ing in Orange County, have commenced a 
giant, bi-partisan grassroots drive to gain 
needed support for a proposed U.S. Freedom 
Academy. 

It will specialize in psychopolitical war- 
fare studies—which is a good idea. 

Approximately 70 percent of the American 
people favor establishment of such an acad- 
emy, according to a recent Gallup poll. 

The Communist warlords outspend us on 
psychopolitical warfare and propaganda by 
as much as 50 to 1. Can we turn the tables 
on them? 

“In the theater of the cold war,” said 
Senator Kart E. Mordor, Republican, of 
South Dakota, to his Senate colleagues re- 
cently, “we still operate with far too many 
amateurs who have the desire to win—but 
who lack completely the needed training and 
background with which to succeed.” 

Munpt and 11 of his colleagues in the 
Senate—6 Democrats and 5 other Republi- 
cans of differing idealogies—have banded to- 
gether to cosponsor Senate bill 822, which is 
badly needed. 

It proposes an agency independent of the 
Department of State, to be known as the 
Freedom Commission and Freedom Acad- 
emy, which will be carefully designed to ac- 
complish five basic objectives: 

To provide the public with greater under- 
standing of communism, especially Commu- 
nist conflict technique, and the nature of 
the global struggle. 

To show the private citizen how he can 
participate in the global struggle in a sus- 
tained and systematic manner. 

To help policymakers and cold war agency 
personnel at many levels to understand com- 
munism, again with special emphasis on 
Communist conflict technique. 

To assure that policymakers and those who 
advise them must understand the full range 
of measures potentially available to us in the 
public and private sectors to meet the entire 
Communist attack—and to work systemati- 
cally toward our national objectives. 
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To train agency personnel at all levels to 
implement this sophisticated strategy. 

MouwnoprT’s cosponsors of S. 822 are: PAUL 
DOUGLAS, Barry GOLDWATER, GEORGE SMATH- 
ERS, Hmam Fonc, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, JACK 
MILLER, THOMAS Dopp, CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
JOHN M. BUTLER, BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 
and KENNETH B. KEATING. 

The wide divergence of political philoso- 
phies demonstrated by these names indicates 
that this is a needed area wherein we are 
cooperating wisely and well in the national 
in 


terest. 

The militant Reds are ahead of us now in 
psychopolitical warfare techniques. 

But the construction of this proposed 
Freedom Academy could help turn the tide 
in our favor. 

Its cost would be negligible compared to 
the possible results. 

Let's get behind it. 


{From Column nof: Sept. 18, 1962] 
CALLING MR. K’s BLUFF 


(By George Todt) 

“Beware of Greeks bearing gifts.” 
cient proverb.) 

Will Khrushchev, the rocket-rattler, go to 
war with us over Cuba? Can a tree dance? 
Shall the cow jump over the moon? 

This international bully and bluff once 
again is pursuing the only tactics available 
to him on the world stage. He cannot beat 
us in war and he knows it. So he is using his 
malicious propaganda to frighten civilian 
populations into bringing internal pressure 
on their governments to accommodate the 
wily Reds. 

I have just returned from a fresh visit to 
the headquarters of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand of the U.S. Air Force, located at Offutt 
AFB, Omaha, Nebr. 

The orientation and briefing I received 
there enables me to know considerably more 
about our capabilities than, say, Fabian phi- 
losophers, Nobel Prize winners in biology or 
even certain Hollywood TV stars. 

A BIG BLUFF 

Knowing what I do, the recent scare head- 
lines via Mr. K. in Moscow did not chill my 
blood. Rather, they drew a smile. For him. 

This clever little bluff would get clobbered 
if he might have the courage to pull the 
trigger against the United States—which he 
does not have today—and he gave himself 
away only recently. 

At the very moment he was loosing his 
rocket-rattling statements about going to 
the “brink of nuclear war“ with us if we 
attempted to get rid of his Communist worm, 
Castro, he carefully sent President Kennedy 
a gift. 

As he ranted against us so belligerently, he 
simultaneously took out insurance by put- 
ting five cases of the best Russian wines 
aboard a fast jet to Washington for J.F.K. to 
sample at his leisure. Catch on? 

Which is Moscow’s way of saying, “We 
don’t really mean it.” 

However, as the Red warlords utter their 
chauvinistic nonsense—which makes little 
sense to our military professionals—they 
manage to make hay in other areas where 
it counts. 

By hurling their taunts, and actually going 
too far in the process, they score propaganda 
successes with weak-kneed people everywhere 
at our expense. The latter consider us 
doomed or cowards. 

We are in danger of losing someday by 
outright default. 

If we do not have the intestinal fortitude 
to stand up to the aggressor when we have 
overwhelming military might on our side, 
who can expect us to be brave if he might 
surpass us in strength someday? 


STAND UP 


Every time Mr. K. makes his outlandish 
warmongering plays against us with no 


(An- 
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proper rejoinder from our leaders—what is 
the end result? 

It only makes stronger the appeal of the 
“better Red than dead” surrender clique— 
the most effective allies the Kremlin has 
today. 

If our leaders do what is correct against 
Khrushchev, they would call his monumental 
bluff today. Put him quickly in his place. 

He cannot fight, will not fight today over 
Castro’s Cuba. 

Why run away from him with our tail 
between our legs? 

[From column of Sept. 9, 1962] 
THE NIXON SMEAR 
(By George Todt) 

“I believe the first test of a truly great man 

is his 3 (John Ruskin). 

character assassination tactics em- 
AA against Richard Nixon by a great 
many ultraliberal smear artists is disgusting 
to large segments of voters who might not 
otherwise be stimulated—Democrat and Re- 
publican alike. 

No man alive is perfect, neither you nor I, 
and Nixon likely has a fair share of routine 
defects. 

But he is most certainly a far cry from the 
overzealous, overimaginative, and over- 
doctored reports we sometimes hear about 
him 


He is constantly accused of taking the “low 
road” in politics. As a matter of fact, it 
may be doubted if anyone in political life is 
more diligent in his pursuit of correct be- 
havior and ethics. 

Of course, his more hysterical enemies will 
not agree with such a statement. ButI have 
found these supercharged with emotion types 
difficult to pin down for valid assessments of 
Nixon. 

As a rule, they just don't like him and 
let it go at that. Is this enough? 

Actually, the man must be viewed with 
reason and temperance. When this is done 
by those who are fair and know him best, he 
emerges as a tremendous character when 
judged by any honest yardstick. 

This is the American who stood up to 
bloody Nikita Khrushchev in the shadows of 
the Kremlin and preached the doctrine of 
“free agency of man” to the ruthless mur- 
derer of millions of his own Ukrainian peo- 
ple. 

This is the man who took an almost worth- 
less job of Vice President of the United States 
and accomplished a greater amount of work 
therein than a fair share of actual Presi- 
dents may have done before. 

This is the man who, no matter what his 
position—even when separated once or twice 
by a flickering heartbeat from the mightiest 
office in the world—never forgot his hu- 
mility as a down to earth American citizen. 

Neither did he flinch nor quail when he 
and his marvelous wife, Pat, were beset by 
Communist-inspired thugs and mobs in 
South America. Both Nixons demonstrated 
the coolest courage possible under the ad- 
verse circumstances. Characteristically, they 
later played it down. 

Nixon is as decent, forbearing, and clean 
as any politician I have met. Yet his oppo- 
nents hit him with everything but the 
kitchen sink—including guilt by association 
and vicious rumors. 

Patently false charges are hurled against 
him indiscriminately with the design of con- 
fusing Joe Doakes, who may not know the 
truth. 

The idea is to create a diversion—get our 
eye off the ball. 

Let's judge Nixon by his outstanding rec- 
ord in the past. 

Let's support his fight for free enterprise 
against Fabian socialism and the ADA. 

Let's have an end to adolescent name call- 
ing and yellow politics in California. Ameri- 
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cans judge a man by what he does —not the 
dirty names hurled at him by his enemies, 


[From column of Oct. 18, 1962] 
“STRAUSSING” A POINT 


(By George Todt) 

“The Soviets have undoubtedly increased 
their firepower.” Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, “Men 
and Decisions.” 

Not long ago I was the guest of my friend, 
Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, at the beautiful 
Wilshire Boulevard Temple in Los Angeles, 
having come to listen to a great American I 
have long admired for his vast intelligence 
and modes . Lewis L. 
Strauss, former head of the Atomic Energy 
EATA during the previous administra- 
tion. 

This was the first lecture of the 1962 series 
at the temple forum, chairmaned by Dr. 

and moderated by Rabbi Maxwell H. 
Dubin. It was a masterpiece of lucidity and 
reason. Iwas thrilled. 

Strauss was formerly a personal secretary 
to ex-President Herbert C. Hoover, Sr., with 
whom he has maintained a close friendship 
over the years, and possesses the same kind 
of toughminded, solid intellect. 


DEVELOPED HYDROGEN 


This is the man who, along with Dr. Edward 
Teller, realistically insisted we develop our 
own hydrogen weapon to deter the predatory 
and aggressive Soviet Union. 

This great American patriot was never 
taken in by Red lies or fraudulent deceit. 
He counseled strength for us at all times, 
mever appeasement of any kind. Had we 
listened to him more than his myopic critics, 
the United States might not be in such a 
precarious position now. 

The admiral has recently authored a new 
book called “Men and Decisions” (Doubleday 
& Co., Garden City, N.Y., $6.95) which ought 
to be “must” reading for those concerned 
about our threatening cold war today. 

In his chapter on “Nuclear Tests, Fallout, 
and World Opinion,” Strauss points out cor- 
rectly that the Soviet Union has increased 
her relative firepower at our gullible ex- 
pense—during the so-called moratorium. 

Our opponents in the Kremlin cheated on 
us from the beginning. Those experts who 
told us there was relatively little to be gained 
by further testing were shown to have been 
dreadfully wrong. For the Reds came up 
eventually with bigger and better bangs 
than we now possess. 

A story in the unusually reliable U.S. News 
& World Report on page 52 of the October 
22 issue describes how Russia presently is 
pushing her lead in terror weapons. She is 
building “statebuster” giant bombs. 

Informed experts have indicated the ulti- 
mate Soviet aim is to destroy America with a 
single salvo of giant bombs. How shall we 
react to this menace? 


INSURE SAFETY 


As is invariably the case, we learned, to 
our sorrow, that the atheistic—and thereby 
completely amoral—Soviet leadership had 
taken us for a nuclear test suspension ride. 
What did we do? 

“President Eisenhower,” writes Strauss, 
“his patience worn thin, had reached the 
decision that, our freedom to test having 
been resumed, we should no longer delay 
actual testing, though not in the atmosphere. 
Had the result of the 1960 election been 
otherwise, we would have done so at once, 
since Mr. (Richard M.) Nixon was in accord 
with this policy. 

“In the circumstances, however, the Presi- 
dent did not feel it appropriate to confront 
his successor with a decision which would 
have tied his hands after he took office,” 

Strauss’ conclusion: World opinion is 
nebulous; our job is to insure the safety of 
the United States. 
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FREEDOM DOCUMENTS 
(By George Todt) 

“For the support of this declaration, with 
firm rellance on the protection of the Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other, 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” (Declaration of Independence.) 

Not long ago I attended an outstanding 
Documents of Freedom luncheon in Los 
Angeles that was both instructive and inter- 
esting to me. 

The sponsoring organization, called Free- 
dom Documents Foundation, is a nonprofit 
nonpolitical, nonsectarian group whose presl- 
dent is Dan R. Coletti, Founder is listed as 
Dr. Anthony Butkovich. Offices are located 
at 8693 Wilshire Boulevard in Beverly Hills. 

Some of the men and women who have 
been outstanding in their support of this 
organization: George R. Hearst, Jr., Norman 
Chandler, Walter Knott, Samuel Goldwyn, 
Patrick Frawley, Y. Frank Freeman, Allen 
Schaak, John R. Inderrieden, George H. Rudd, 
Conrad Hilton, Edward S. Shattuck, Paul 
Williams, Vinnie Simpson, Frances Smith, 
Marian Buckler, Ivy Baker Priest Stevens, 
and Harold J, Smith. 


THE OBJECTIVE 


Others include five of the most prominent 
educators in the Southland—the Very Rev- 
erend Charles S. Casasa, S.J., president of 
Loyola University, Dr, Arthur Coons, presi- 
dent of Occidental College, Dr. Franklin D. 
Murphy, president of U.C.L,A., Dr. Paul S. 
Smith, president of Whittier College, and Dr. 
Norman Topping, president of U.S.C. 

The objective of the FDF. is to place 
“Freedom Documents Brochure” in every 
requesting hand free of charge. 

This handsomely embossed brochure con- 
tains the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Gettysburg Address, and the 
Star-Spangled Banner, 

It is hoped to put 7 million of these bro- 
chures into hands that request them the 
first year of operation—25 million in 3 years, 


SEVEN MILLION A YEAR 


Those who desire a brochure may request 
it by writing or phoning the Preedom Docu- 
ments Foundation. There is no charge. 

In order to sustain this worthwhile pro- 
gram, contributions are asked from industry, 
individuals, and private sources that can 
afford it. Also other foundations and or- 
ganizations. 

Distribution of the brochures will be ac- 
complished through industry to employees, 
schools to students, clubs to members, and 
professional people to clients, Individuals 
will give to friends. 

In these times of dread and doubt, this 
wholesome drive to restore our patriotic 
ideals comes at a needed hour. Let's help it. 


NOT HOT AIR 


The master of ceremonies at the luncheon 
was affable George Murphy, whose quiet but 
effective patriotism I have long admired. 

“People are worried about some of th 
past bad judgments of the last 15 years,” 
said Murphy. “The United Nations has just 
opened in New York—and I am afraid its 
news is going to be as dismal as before.” 

After a brilliant address by Mrs. Ivy Baker 
Priest Stevens, George Murphy and I dis- 
cussed his quotation, We agreed that the 
U.N. has received too much of the credit for 
deterring World War II—when the lion’s 
share of the credit ought to go to the great 
Strategic Air Command. 

It’s air power—not the power of hot air— 
that has preserved us. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF LAND AND WATER 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
January 16, 1963, the South Dakota Rec- 
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lamation and Water Development Asso- 
ciation held its silver anniversary 
conference at Pierre, S. Dak. The con- 
ference was cosponsored by the South 
Dakota Soil and Water Conservation 
Committee, the South Dakota Water Re- 
sources Commission, and the Oahe Con- 
servancy Subdistrict, and had as its 
theme “Hats Off to the Past; Coats Off 
to the Future; Life Begins at 25.” 

This conference represented a high 
point in cooperation for resource con- 
servation and development in South Da- 
kota. This point was made well by Don- 
ald A, Williams, Administrator of the 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service and a na- 
tive South Dakotan, when he addressed 
the conference. Said Mr. Williams: 

Today more and more people realize that 
city conservation problems and farm con- 
servation problems are not separate and dis- 
tinct problems. They are so interrelated 
that one can scarcely tell where a rural con- 
servation problem leaves off and an urban 
conservation problem begins, 


Mr. Williams also described new tools 
for resource development which are pro- 
vided in the 1962 Food and Agriculture 
Act enacted by the 87th Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Administrator 
Williams’ address be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNSCRAMBLING THE OMELET 


(Address by D. A. Williams, Administrator, 
Soil Conservation Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, at meeting of South Dakota 
Reclamation and Water Development As- 
sociation, Pierre, S. Dak., January 16, 1963) 


It’s always good to come home to South 
Dakota. And it’s a special pleasure to help 
you observe the silver anniv of your 
organization and to share the luncheon plat- 
form with Dean Bentley, of South Dakota 
State College, my alma mater. 

I like your theme, first called to my at- 
tention in a letter from your secretary, Ray 
Lund. There's a world of meaning in “Hats 
Off to the Past; Coats Off to the Future; 
Life Begins at 25.” So much meaning, in 
fact, that it could be the subject of a series 
of meetings, not just one, or the text for a 
series of sermons. The title of this talk, 
“Unscrambling the Omelet,” although I’m 
not positive what it means, was selected by 
the inventive Ray Lund also. 

As many of you know, the year just ended 
was also the 25th anniversary of the soil con- 
servation district movement, which began in 
1937. Your organization and soll conserva- 
tion districts have much in common. Your 
accomplishments during the past quarter 
century are many and significant. But you 
rightly prefer to salute the past rather than 
dwell on it, and to take off your coats for 
the much bigger and even more important 
job that lies ahead. 

I would remind you of another anniver- 
sary in the year just ended—the 100th an- 
niversary of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Here; too, we cannot afford to dwell 
on the accomplishments of a century, great 
as they are. Rather, we must stir ourselves 
to cope with tremendous new challenges 
brought about by our magnificent techno- 
logical advances, rapidly expanding popula- 
tion, increasing urbanization, and shifting 
land use patterns—all of which combine to 
place new and competing demands on our 
remaining land and water resources, which 
are the very foundation of our economy and 
our standard of living. 
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Our land and water resources are vital na- 
tional assets. How we conserve, develop, and 
manage these natural resources will affect 
our economic growth, the strength of our 
Nation, and our long-run status in world 
affairs. 

I'm pleased to note that joining your or- 
ganization this year in sponsoring this meet- 
ing are the South Dakota Soil and Water 
Conservation Committee, the South Dakota 
Water Resources Commission, and the Oahe 
Conservancy Subdistrict. This is highly sig- 
nificant. It indicates you are fully aware of 
the fact that the basic resources of land and 
water serve all the people of the Nation. It 
indicates you thoroughly understand that 
land and water problems are of increasing 
concern to both farm and nonfarm people. 
It indicates you realize that carefully 
planned programs to satisfy both rural and 
urban needs are essential. 

The interrelationship between farm and 
nonfarm interests in resource conservation, 
although a truism from the ing, has 
come to be recognized only in recent years. 

Less than 30 years ago, when our present- 
day soil and water conservation program be- 
gan, it won public acceptance because a 
majority of the people believed it to be neces- 
sary and desirable, ‘ 

Soil and water conservation technical and 
other assistance on farm and ranch lands 
quickly won the overwhelming support of 
farmers and ranchers, 

The problems were problems they could 
see, problems that affected their operations. 
And corrective measures, when applied, pro- 
vided visible and almost immediate tangible 
benefits to them. 

Urban people and their legislative repre- 
sentatives supported the so-called farm soil 
and water conservation program for perhaps 
the same reasons they support other public 
programs: that they benefited a segment of 
our society. But the truth is, not many 
city people or their representatives really un- 
derstood that they themselves were also ben- 
eficiaries. 

By the same token, reclamation and flood 
control and public power projects generally 
found their greatest support among the city 
people and business and industrial leaders. 
They could identify themselves with these 
projects readily. They could see great ad- 
vantages through business and industrial 
growth resulting from water storage, flood 
control, and power development. Agricul- 
ture's identification with these types of con- 
servation projects was nowhere nearly as 
complete as it was with soil and water con- 
servation activities such as those carried on 
through soil and water conservation districts. 

Today, as you are demonstrating so well 
here, more and more people realize that 
city conservation problems and farm con- 
servation problems are not separate and dis- 
tinct problems. They are so interrelated 
that one can scarcely tell where a rural 
conservation problem leaves off and an urban 
conservation problem begins. 

We know that just about all of our water 
falls on the land, for less than 2 percent of 
the Natlon's total area is in lakes or streams, 
and that three-fourths of this land on which 
all our rain and snow falls is in private 
ownership and 60 percent is in farms and 
ranches, ment, use, manipulation, 
and development of our water resource, 
therefore, begins largely on the privately 
owned lands. 

This is the water that grows our crops, 
provide much of our power. This is the 
water that carries away soil through surface 
runoff, that sweeps into streams and lakes 
where it creates additional conservation 
problems. This is the water that serves our 
cities and our industries. This is the water 
that floods our valleys and our towns and 
cities. This is the water that provides all 
our water-based recreation, our fishing, boat- 
ing, and swimming. This is the water that 
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provides much of our power. This is the 
water that feeds our navigable streams. 

What more evidence do we need to prove 
that land and water go hand in hand? That 
no piece of land is an island, apart from 
all the land? That no cloudburst or snow- 
storm is restricted in its effect to the area 
in which it occurs? Our growing awareness 
of the interlocking, interdependence of land 
and water resources and of rural and urban 
interests in developing and protecting those 
resources has come about, I think, in several 
almost simultaneous phases. 

One of these is the greatly increasing non- 
agricultural use of land to provide space for 
our expanding population in which to live, 
to work, and to play. These new users of 
land almost immediately become involved 
with firsthand conservation responsibilities. 
The developer of a housing area, the builder 
of a factory, and proprietor of a golf course— 
in fact, every land user in city, suburb or 
rural area—is and must be concerned with 
the soils and the water behavior at his par- 
ticular site. 

More widespread understanding of the 
watershed approach is another reason for 
our improved attitude toward orderly de- 
velopment and management of our renew- 
able natural resources. 

Like every other country, the United 
States is physically a nation of watersheds. 
Our longest rivers and their tributaries 
drain large areas. These areas are usually 
called river basins or drainage basins. Each 
major river basin is divided into several 
lesser watersheds, and each of these, in turn, 
is subdivided progressively into smaller and 
smaller watersheds down to those where 
surface waters first begin to collect. 

We have come to realize that no two wa- 
tersheds are exactly alike, that each one is 
an intricate, complete unit of nature gov- 
erned by natural principles that men can 
modify but never abolish or ignore. 

We have learned that action taken any- 
where in a watershed that affects one re- 
source will inevitably affect other resources. 
The chains of cause and effect in a water- 
shed are numerous, long, and far reaching 
We know that efforts to use, conserve, and 
develop renewable natural resources with- 
out regard for watersheds and natural prin- 
ciples are certain to be costly and are likely 
to fail. 

In addition, we have come to realize that 
our land and water resources can serve pres- 
ent and future needs of all interests only 
through application of the principle of mul- 
tiple use. When storing water, for example, 
wherever feasible we should provide for all 
possible uses of an irreplaceable site instead 
of only a single use. Water supply, flood 
control, recreation, fish and wildlife, indus- 
trial development, irrigation—these are a few 
of the use combinations possible under the 
multipurpose principle. 

Perhaps most important, in the develop- 
ment of our present enlightened attitude, 
is the conviction that the ideal arrangement 
for resource development is a cooperative 
one involving the community, the State, and, 
where necessary, the Federal Government. 

This three-way partnership has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated for 25 years in soil 
conservation districts, Here the State pro- 
vides legislation, some funds, and the guid- 
ance of a State committee. Here the local 
people themselves organize for conservation 
work, select their own unpaid leaders, de- 
velop their own program, Here the Federal 
Government, when asked, provides technical 
assistance through the Soil Conservation 
Service, and various other kinds of assist- 
ance, education, cost-sharing, and credit 
through other programs. 

The soil conservation district belongs to 
the local people. They run the show. State 
and Federal agencies help them carry out 
their program. 

These same principles are the heart of the 
small watershed program, which was au- 
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thorized by the Congress in 1954 as the’ Wa- 
tershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 
This provides that a watershed project must 
be initiated by a legally responsible local 
organization, which is responsible for devel- 
oping a work plan, carrying it out, and 
operating and maintaining the project when 
completed. The local organization must 
share in the cost. The Federal Government 
through the Soil Conservation Service pro- 
vides technical, cost-sharing and credit as- 
sistance. 

I would say that today we are better pre- 
pared to tackle our renewable natural re- 
source problems than at any time in our 
history. This is so because we have developed 
a better public understanding of how to do 
the job, as I have tried to outline. 

This is so because we have progressive State 
and Federal legislative tools and programs 
that provide for coordinated, long-range 
planning involving every segment and in- 
terest of our society. 

South Dakota’s legislators have provided 
you with tools designed to fit many con- 
servation needs and objectives, and combi- 
nations of needs and objectives. 

You have a soil conservation districts law 
and 67 active districts operating under that 
law. You have provided for watershed dis- 
tricts, which can be organized under the 
wing, at the beginning, of soil conservation 
district supervisors but thereafter operate 
independently. 

A more recent legislative tool is the Con- 
servancy Act, which provides for conservancy 
subdistricts. These subdistricts, which can 
cover larger areas than other special-purpose 
districts, have some authorities not granted 
in other legislative acts—authorities that 
can contribute greatly to coordinated re- 
source development programs generated by 
soil conservation districts, watershed dis- 
tricts, and irrigation and drainage districts. 

A splendid example of land and water re- 
source planning on a long-range, multiple- 
purpose, coordinated basis is the cooperative 
study just being launched in the James 
River Basin and the Missouri River eastern 
tributaries that are in the Oahe conservancy 
subdistrict. 

This broad water resources study, which is 
scheduled for intensive effort in the 1963, 
1964, and 1965 fiscal years, is just being 
launched by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture cooperating with the South Dakota 
Water Resources Commission and the Oahe 
conservancy subdistrict. The Soil Conser- 
vation Service, Economic Research Service, 
and Forest Service are the USDA agencies in- 
volved. The planning party to conduct the 
study is now being set up under Mr. Steve 
Kortan’s direction. 

The objectives of the cooperative study 


are: 

1. To inventory the problems associated 
with water and related resources and how 
these might be solved through a coordinated 
program for land and water resource devel- 
opment under existing authorities, and also 
point out the need for additional authorities. 

2.To document information regarding 
multiple use of water and land resources and 
management that will provide a basis for a 
more effective means of coordinating USDA 
programs for watershed protection, flood pre- 
vention, agricultural water management, and 
national forest administration, with related 
activities of local, State, and other Federal 
agencies. 

3. To prepare information that will pro- 
vide a means for pursuing feasible projects 
under the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, as amended. 

Principal features of the study will in- 
clude the following: 

1. Soil resources. This will include an ap- 
praisal of the hazards of soil uses under vari- 
ous types of management. 

2. Present and future land use. This will 
include an inventory of the ways to improve 
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land management, including land treatment 
practices and conversion of land to other 
uses. 

3. Flood damage. This will be recorded by 
stream for specified watersheds as caused by 
overflow, ponding, sedimentation, scour and 
streambank erosion, 

4. Drought damage. Its impact on the 
area. 

5. Present and past use of surface water. 
This will include management of surface 
waters, stream flows, drainage from agricul- 
tural lands, water storage, and water rights. 

6. Ground water conditions. As they re- 
late to irrigation water return flow, drain- 
age, recharge, and availability of ground 
water supplies. 

7. Proposed use of Missouri River water 
for irrigation projects now planned. This 
will include improvements in present irri- 
gation on individual farms and use of water 
for projects now planned. 

8. Industrial and municipal use of water. 
This will include present use and availability 
of small watershed supplies for industries 
and municipalities. 

9. Recreational facilities. This will in- 
clude the kinds and extent of proposed rec- 
reational areas in small watersheds and on 
individual farms. 

10. Economic effect of the possible solu- 
tions in the basin and tributary areas, the 
State, Missouri Basin, and the Nation. 

This study can pave the way, it seems to 
me, for significant and far-reaching resource 
developments that will have tremendous im- 
pact on the future of South Dakota. It can 
result in improvement of water supplies for 
agriculture and industry. It can result in 
acceleration of small watershed projects and 
their multiple purpose benefits of flood pre- 
vention, agricultural water management, in- 
cluding irrigation, recreation and wildlife, 
and industrial and municipal water supply. 

Looking ahead, it is easy to visualize that 
conservancy subdistricts, such as your Oahe 
subdistrict, with their greater authority 
under State law, can do contracting and 
carry on operations and maintenance work 
for several small watershed projects more 
efficiently and economically than each local 
organization could do alone. The conserv- 
ancy subdistricts could well become the focal 
point for area redevelopment projects and 
rural areas development. 

South Dakota has indeed been alert to its 
resource legislative needs, and so has the 
Congress of the United States. 

The Department of Agriculture, in the 1962 
Food and Agriculture Act, received some new 
authorities that will be helpful in the James 
River Basin study and in rural areas develop- 
ment and soil and water conservation work 
everywhere. I will mention some of them 
briefly. 

The small watershed program, Public Law 
566, was amended so it is now possible for 
the Soil Conservation Service to provide cost- 
sharing for water-based recreational develop- 
ments in watershed projects. Funds can be 
advanced to acquire critical sites for water 
impoundments. Funds can be advanced to 
provide municipal and industrial water sup- 
ply for future use, with repayment by the 
local organization deferred up to 10 years. 

The Congress also authorized changes in 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act which 
will permit resource conservation and de- 
velopment projects. When funds are pro- 
vided, such projects may be established in 
representative areas of the country. They 
would, like Public Law 566 projects, be locally 
initiated and sponsored, They would provide 
for carrying out a program of land conserva- 
tion and land use in an area where accelera- 
tion of the present conservation activities 
plus the use of new authorities would provide 
additional economic opportunities to the 
people. SCS will have the leadership of this 
program. 
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The Congress also authorized a cropland 
conversion program that provides for long- 
range land-use adjustment programs at 
National, State, and county levels. It au- 
thorizes, when funds are available, agree- 
ments up to 10 years with individual land- 
owners for developing land-use, adjustment 
programs including conversion of presently 
unneeded or unsuitable croplands to other 
uses, such as grass or trees. Such long-term 
agreements with individual farmers and 
ranchers are to be based on conservation 
plans developed through soil conservation 
districts with SCS technical help. This pro- 
gram will be headed by the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service. 

Congress provided for technical, cost-shar- 
ing, and credit assistance in establishing 
income-producing recreation enterprises on 
farm and ranch land. 

The other new tool provided by the Con- 
gress is a rural renewal program under 
which projects can be developed locally that 
are aimed at relieving underemployment, 
strengthening family farming, and develop- 
ing natural resources to assure permanence 
of the economic gains achieved. The pro- 
gram will be handled by the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Come spring, it will be 28 years since I 
began my professional career in the Soil 
Conservation Service, almost immediately 
after it became a permanent agency of Gov- 
ernment. I started as a CCC camp superin- 
tendent at Presho, S. Dak., after having 
worked for the State highway department 
and doing engineering work for a private 
company. 

Those of us who have worked in this field 
together for so long have seen the concept 
of soil and water conservation and land use 


changed. And I do not think they ever will. 

The individual farmer or rancher, in adopt- 
ing a conservation plan, bases it on an in- 
ventory of his land and its capability for 
use. He chooses his land use by fields. He 
applies and maintains the treatment and 
practices required to make each use perma- 
nently safe and productive. 

A small watershed project, or a conserv- 
ancy subdistrict program, or a James River 
Basin study, is largely an extension of a 
farm or ranch conservation plan, on a larger 
scale, to a big area of land. 

That is oversimplified, to be sure, but in 
principle I would stand by it. The main 
point is that most of us are land users in 
one way or another. When we all under- 
stand that each handful of soil, each rain- 
drop, and each piece of land is intimately 
related one to another; when we are all 
armed with our present-day conservation 
know-how—then indeed we will have the 
true and lasting answers to our natural 
resource problems. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS FOOD 
RESOURCES CONFERENCE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the week of May 12-17, a successful, 
little publicized conference was held in 
Quito, Ecuador. Its purpose was to gen- 
erate better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the role which food and agri- 
culture can play in raising standards of 
life in our hemisphere. 

My successor as Director of the U.S. 
food-for-peace program, Mr. Richard 
Reuter, with the cooperation of AID Di- 
rector David Bell and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman, arranged for 
the conference of U.S. agricultural 
attachés, food for peace, and rural de- 
velopment officers in Latin America and 
their Washington associates. 
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Mr. Reuter, who provided brilliant 
leadership as the Director of CARE for 
many years, is now applying his great 
talent effectively in directing the Na- 
tion’s food-for-peace effort. The Quito 
Conference is an example of the kind of 
imaginative, forward-looking efforts he 
has initiated in utilizing U.S. agricul- 
tural abundance and productive know- 
how as instruments of development and 
peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
White House press release describing the 
purpose of the Quito Conference be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESS SECRETARY, 
May 4, 1963. 

The President announced today that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville Freeman; AID 
Administrator David Bell; the U.S. Coordina- 
tor for the Alliance for Progress, Teodoro 
Moscoso; and the White House Special As- 
sistant for Food for Peace, Richard W. 
Reuter, will open and attend a 6-day Alliance 
for Progress Food Resources Conference in 
Quito, Ecuador, May 12-17. 

“U.S. food resources are already making a 
major contribution to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress,” the President stated. “Mr. Reuter— 
with the cooperation of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development—has arranged the Quito 
Conference to bring together U.S. agricul- 
tural attachés and AID Food for Peace and 
Rural Development officers in Latin America 
with their Washington counterparts to seek 
greater and more effective use of U.S. food 
resources and agricultural technology in 
Latin American economic and social develop- 
ment programs.” 

“Our agricultural abundance offers the 
United States a unique opportunity in his- 
tory,” the President said, “to share our food 
resources with the hungry of the world, and 
to share our agricultural productivity know- 
how with the farmers of the developing 
countries. In this sharing, U.S. agriculture 
can be one of the strongest weapons in the 
struggle of free men for prosperity and se- 
curity. This is the challenge of our food- 
for-peace program, and the goal of the Quito 
Conference.” 

US. food-for-peace programs are currently 
contributing to the feeding of more than 
8 million children of school age in Latin 
America. Hundreds of thousands of people 
in Latin America have received emergency 
food relief following drought or catastrophe. 
Food for work programs are using U.S. food 
as supplementary wages. US. firms are 
using Cooley loans of local currencies gen- 
erated by the sale of Public Law 480 com- 
modities to invest in the future of Latin 
America. In addition, U.S. food is sold for 
local currencies which are being used to 
finance schools, houses, irrigation projects, 
student exchange programs and a long list 
of economic development activities in our 
neighbor republics to the south. 


WILL THIS CONGRESS ACT TO 
END THE CRISIS IN GOLD 
MINING? 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have discussed on several occasions in 
this session the very great problems fac- 
ing the gold-mining industry in my 
State. I have joined in sponsoring new 
legislation to solve some of these prob- 
lems. Recently I received from Mr. A. 
G. Roe, of Canton, S. Dak., an inter- 
esting statement bearing on these prob- 
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lems which he prepared with the help 
of Messrs. Earl and Howard Amundson. 
I feel that this statement commends it- 
self to the attention of everyone con- 
cerned with the future of one of Amer- 
ica’s vital industries and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WiL THIS CONGRESS Act To END THE 
Crisis In GOLD MINING? 


In the Black Hills of South Dakota, near 
Deadwood in the Whitewood Canyon, the 
New Era Mining Co. is installing a floating 
dredge. The creek gravel will be excavated 
by a large dragline and will be fed to the 
uee at the rate of-200 cubic yards per 

our. 

The gold in the gravel will be concen- 
trated with mineral jigs installed on the 
dredge. The depth of the gravel deposit 
varies from 35 to 85 feet. 

Sand and rock products will also be pro- 
duced as a by-product of the dredging oper- 
ations. The gold in the gravel has been 
concentrated by streamflow, and is the 
result of the disintegration of the gold- 
bearing mountain upstream from the canyon. 

The installation of this machinery has 
been very costly. The price of gold at $35 
per ounce is the same in 1963 as it was in 
1934. Based on the 1934 cost index, the price 
of gold should be $105 per ounce. 

No other industry in the country is com- 
pelled to sell its product at the price that 
prevailed on January 31, 1934. Our greatest 
and most cherished mineral has been plagued 
with horse-and-buggy prices and the cart is 
now before the horse. Ninety-five percent of 
the gold mines are closed due to low prices 
and our Government must enact legislation 
to aid our ailing mining industry. The low 
price of $35 per ounce is a roadblock to the 
progress of mining and a burden on long- 
range planning. Production of gold has de- 
creased in the United States, Canada, and 
Alaska to the smallest amount in 70 years. 
Gold is a critical material used in space ex- 
ploration and other vital pursuits. i 

It is unrealistic to expect gold miners to 
be able to continue in operation when they 
can receive only 1934 prices for their product. 

Compare the prices of commodities to the 
present price of gold: 
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The above prices and percentage increases 
prove the imbalance. 

This is another Congress. It has a new 
opportunity to take steps to correct the in- 
equities which plague the mining industry. 

Under our supposedly free enterprise sys- 
tem, gold is the only commodity compelled 
to sell at a price established 30 years ago, 
and compelled to limit its sales to one pur- 
chaser, the Government. 

Gold has never been unwanted as a me- 
dium of exchange and its value is based on 
sound, logical considerations. Gold has a 
high exchange yalue, cannot be counter- 
feited, will not deteriorate, and is suited 
for use as a monetary unit. Historically, 
gold has been the king of all metals. The 
Government treats silver well; why not gold? 

It is interesting to note that there are eight 
gold-producing States—California, Nevada, 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, Montana, Alaska 
and, of course, South Dakota. In South 
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Dakota ts located the 9 gold industry: 
namely, the Homestake Mine. 

Is it not about time the Interior Depart- 
ment viewed gold in the same way it does 
silver, by stressing its industrial aspects as 
well as it monetary uses? It might be well 
if the Treasury and the Interior Departments 
got together and studied the plight of the 
gold industry, and also the dwindling gold 
supply, in order that some equitable solution 
for our gold mining industry might be found. 
This is one of the most flagrant injustices 
of which our Government has been guilty, 
and the unfortunate fact is that neither the 
Republicans nor the Democrats have had the 
vision, enterprise, or interest to try to do 
something about gold. 

The price of silver has been subject to 
wide fluctuations. The average price in 
1915 was 49.7 cents an ounce; 4 years later 
it rose to $1.11. A 100 years ago silver stood 
at $1.35 and then began a long-term decline 
that reached a low of 27.9 cents in 1932. 
Last month the average price of silver on the 
New York market was $1.27 and, due to the 
rise in price, there has been a substantial 
rise in silver production. In Montana, Ari- 
zona, and Idaho, industrial consumption 
continues to increase and a larger quantity 
was used in coinage last year. The output 
in 1962 was estimated at $38.8 million com- 
pared with $32.8 in 1961. The Government 
treats silver well—why not gold? 

In 1934 the Congress passed the Silver 
Purchase Act, directing the Treasury to buy 
silver until its silver stock equaled one- 
third the value of the gold stock or until 
the market price of silver reached $1.29. 
This provided an important subsidy to do- 
mestic silver producers. 

On November 28, 1961, President Kennedy 
directed the Treasury to stop selling silver 
and to start withdrawing its $5 and $10 sil- 
ver certificates for replacement by Federal 
Reserve notes of the same denomination. 
This directive released silver from a pegged 
price and put it on a free-market basis. 
Its price increased immediately. 

If an equitable program is brought to the 
floor of Congress—whether to raise the price 
of gold, provide a subsidy, or a depletion 
allowance—it should be supported by our 
Senators and Representatives, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the entire country. In 
dealing with gold, we deal with matters that 
are vital to the welfare of the entire Nation 
and would provide a great stimulus to the 
economy. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in this year 
marking the 175th anniversary of the 
Constitution’s ratification, I consider it 
not unseemly to advert to the fact that 
the preamble sets forth among the major 
reasons for our nationhood the promo- 
tion of “the general welfare.” 

Congress, of course, can and has acted 
since its inception to implement that ob- 
jective, but, in the last analysis, the ef- 
ficacy of its measures always depended 
on the degree of cooperation received 
from honest, law-abiding citizens. 

This is no novel doctrine. We are em- 
powered to “provide for the common 
defense” and have authorized drafting 
men into the Armed Forces, but should 
those men refuse to fight, the common 
defense disintegrates and the power be- 
comes an empty one. Similarly with the 
establishment of justice, if public sup- 
port is denied the forces of law and order, 
how can true justice prevail. 

In these halls we have been preoccu- 
pied with many matters affecting the 
general welfare from conservation of 
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natural resources and concern over fu- 
ture water supplies to safer regulations 
for approving new drugs and question- 
able practices in food packaging. 

On our doorsteps here, in our home 
States and communities now awaits a far 
more grave problem—the shocking ero- 
sion in the country’s most priceless of all 
resources. I speak of our youth. 

As my eminent colleagues are aware, 
the problem has many aspects—juvenile 
delinquency, school dropouts, inade- 
quate educational facilities, limited job 
opportunities, to mention a few, but no 
listing can minimize the ominous char- 
acter of the problem. 

The Biblical prophet, Joel, wrote: 

Your young men shall dream dreams. 


And the men who made our Revolu- 
tion a success were relatively young men 
who had dreamt dreams. So, too, was 
the case of so many men and women who 
added luster to our national prestige 
thereafter. 

Let us remember, for instance, that 
great inventive genius, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, had the benefit of only 3 months 
formal schooling. He proved such a slow 
learner he had to be withdrawn from 
classes and what education he then 
received was at home from his mother. 
Henry Ford’s formal schooling ended 
when he was 15 but the next year 
found him a machinist apprentice in that 
city linked with his name, Detroit. 

One of our earliest literary lights, 
Washington Irving, began writing for 
publication at the age of 19. The noted 
novelist and historian, James Fenimore 
Cooper, was expelled from college when 
15. Mark Twain began his mastery of 
words as a printer’s apprentice at only 
12. The Negro agricultural genius, 
George Washington Carver, was illiter- 
ate until he was 20 when the educational 
opportunity came his way which started 
him on his life’s work. 

At the outset, I spoke of the coopera- 
tion of law-abiding citizens as essential 
aid in furthering national objectives. 
That takes us away from Washington 
to State and community levels. The 

“common defense,” for example, has had 
a better posture because, beside the reg- 
ular forces, we had in existence the 
State militias, later the National Guard, 
composed of freely enlisted personnel. 
Many battle honors have these units won 
in the Nation’s wars. 

Time and again, too, citizens com- 
mittees have done yeoman’s service to 
reestablish justice by investigating on 
their own initiative and exposing the 
corrupt machinations of those who were 
subverting it for greedy selfish ends. 
As for promoting the “general welfare” 
of those they could reach, the work of 
private organizations or associations has 
a long and laudable history. 

My expressed concern about the youth 
problem is on the record. Now I would 
speak to you about a body which has 
been working on it and with very tan- 
gible evidence to show for achievement. 

In June there will convene in Salt 
Lake City some 25,000 youthful leaders 
of the Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tions, which have a total membership 
of approximately 300,000 throughout the 
United States. The purpose of the 
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gathering is to discuss programs aimed 
at bettering the lives of Mutual Im- 
provement Association members and 
thus raise both their standards of citi- 
zenship and their ideals as potential 
future leaders on the American scene. 
Moral and physical fitness, talent and 
cultural development, as well as spirit- 
ual growth for potential future civic 
leadership are involved. 

Although an auxiliary of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Mutual Improvement Association wel- 
comes young people of other religious 
affiliations to participate in a variety of 
its activities. 

President David O. McKay of the 
Latter-day Saints Church declares: “the 
greatest asset of a nation is its children,” 
and he makes that statement without 
qualification as to the creed they may 
profess. 

The coming Salt Lake City confer- 
ence, incidentally, will mark the 50th 
anniversary of the church's decision to 
sponsor the promotion of Boy Scout 
membership by youngsters in its con- 
gregation. Mormon missioners in Great 
Britain were so impressed by the poten- 
tial of the Scout movement, founded 
there in 1908 to inculcate the essentials 
of good citizenship, that their reports 
led church leaders to make this decision 
in 1913, 3 years after the first pioneer 
Scout troops began organizing in the 
United States. 

Also a part of the conference will be 
the Golden Bee Jubilee marking the first 
50 years of the famous Beehive program 
for girls 12 to 13 years of age—counter- 
part unit within Mutual Improvement 
Association of the Scout troops for boys. 

Mutual Improvement Association may 
in all honesty be described as a juvenile 
grassroots product. It began on the ini- 
tiative of young people interested in 
developing their own capabilities and 
sensible of the fact that the exchange of 
mutual help would facilitate that end. 
They appear to have been conscious, too, 
of the valuable stimulus which stems 
from healthy competition or rivalry and, 
being children, they provided for due 
recreation. 

In educational terms, we have figures 
today which reflect some of the dividends 
that have accrued. In percentage of 
population, aged 25 years and over, with 
at least 4 years of high school, Utah is 
the Union's No. 1 State with 55.8 per- 
cent. The national average is 41.1 per- 
cent. 

For the same population percentage 
with at least 4 years of college, Utah 
stands No. 2 with 10.2 percent, trailing 
first-place Colorado by the narrow mar- 
gin of one-half of 1 percent. The na- 
tional average is 7.7 percent. 

As for the average number of school 
years completed by persons 25 or older, 
Utah can claim No. 1 place again with 
12.2 years, as compared with 10.6 for the 
Nation as a whole. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the appreciation of the worth of knowl- 
edge, so basic to the Mutual Improvement 
Association program, has been greatly in- 
strumental in helping to compile these 
educational records. Of course, we have 
some extremely brilliant youngsters at 
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one end of the spectrum and those with 
very limited gifts at the other. I think 
being thrown together regularly in asso- 
ciation benefits both, and probably has 
been responsible for enabling more than 
one poor scholar to keep his or her head 
above water, so to speak. Children are 
imitative and also one child may often 
learn from another something a teacher 
failed to get him to understand. I am 
not trying to infer that Mutual Improve- 
ment Association might have saved some- 
one like Thomas A. Edison from being a 
dropout. I do say that for the imitative 
process to exert its best influence and 
for child-to-child communication to 
have really sustained opportunity, we 
benefit from a regular association of our 
young people in their own extracurricu- 
lar programs, particularly when com- 
pared with the dubious yield which comes 
from their daily dispersal after school 
hours when they are prone to go their 
own ways routinely. 

Among my colleagues here on Capitol 
Hill I know of no one yet who has re- 
garded the receipt of well-earned com- 
mendation and praise as an excuse for 
flagging in his or her efforts to discharge 
the responsibilities of office as ably as 
possible. On the contrary, the reaction 
invariably has been an intensification of 
effort to do an abler job. A merited 
reputation, once recognized, can be a 
terrific driving force; a sincere indi- 
vidual is rarely content just to live up 
to it, the urge is to enhance it. 

With that thought, I would suggest it 
would be a most laudable act on the part 
of this august body to salute the coming 
Mutual Improvement Association confer- 
ence for what the organization has ac- 
complished in the past, along with well 
wishes for the continuing success of its 
future endeavors to improve the lives of 
its young members mentally, morally, 
and physically in the interests of making 
them tomorrow’s better citizens. 

Be assured, such an act on our part 
will not immobilize the Mutual Improve- 
ment Association leaders into a compla- 
cent lethargy. If anything, it will fire 
a burning zeal to sally forth as if chal- 
lenged to outdo anything Mutual Im- 
provement Association already has done. 
And it may well be that the association’s 
example will spur the formation of other 
such groups, seeking to emulate its work. 
A chain reaction of that order could be a 
boon for our young people across the 
land, and that we woud welcome. 

President Kennedy, in his recent 
speech at Vanderbilt University, laid 
great stress on our crying need in these 
troubled times for educated, responsible 
citizens. 


An American of this stamp— 


He said at one point— 


knows that only an educated and informed 
people will be a free people—that the igno- 
rance of one voter in a democracy impairs the 
security of all—and that if we can, as Jeffer- 
son put it, “enlighten the people generally, 
tyranny and oppressions of mind and body 
will vanish, like evil spirits at the dawn of 
day.” 


Mutual Improvement Association is 
striving to give us such educated, re- 
sponsible citizens. 
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Gentlemen, my appreciative thanks 
for your indulgence. 


SOVIET OIL PIPELINE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, at this 
time I would like to comment further on 
a topic which I described in some detail 
on May 23 of this year. At that time I 
underscored the need for unity among 
NATO members in relation to their em- 
bargo on shipments of oil pipelines to the 
Soviet Union. Since then, a number of 
newspapers and journals have carried 
excellent stories pointing out the im- 
portance of this embargo. 

One of these articles appeared in the 
Sunday, May 26, edition of the New York 
Times. Mr. Seymour Topping, the 
author, makes one observation that is 
worth special mention. Describing the 
Soviet Union’s utilization of oil pipelines, 
he says: 

The plans also include the construction 
of oil pipelines to Baltic and Black Sea 
ports that would make Soviet oil more com- 
petitive with the products of Western oil 
companies. 


Mr. President, if the embargo on oil 
pipe is disregarded by some Western na- 
tions, and if, as a consequence, quanti- 
ties of such pipe are sold to the Soviet 
Union, the Western World would not only 
enhance the threat to its political secu- 
rity but would contribute to its own eco- 
nomic dislocation as well. These possi- 
bilities reveal that a common Western 
front is indeed imperative. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Topping’s perceptive article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMBARGO SLOWS Down SOVIET PIPELINE— 
Moscow NEEDS Bic INCH PIPE BUT KHRU- 
SHCHEV FINDS COMFORT IN ALLIED DISSEN- 
SION OVER SALE 

(By Seymour Topping) 

Moscow, May 25.—The construction of a 
giant sytsem of oil and gas pipelines in East- 
ern Europe has been slowed by a Western 
embargo on the export of “big inch“ pipe to 
the Soviet Union, 

To expedite completion of the system, 
which would yield enormous economic and 
strategic benefits to the Soviet bloc, Moscow 
had been importing large diameter pipe, 
most of it 40 inches, from the West and 
Japan. 

After flowing to the Soviet Union for about 
3 years, the supply of this pipe abruptly 
was cut off last year. In November, the 
council of the North Atlantic Alliance at 
the request of the United States recom- 
mended to member nations and friendly 
countries that an embargo be imposed on 
further shipments to the Soviet Union. 
Large diameter pipe was classified as stra- 
tegic and as capable of adding to the Soviet 
military potential. 

About a million tons of 40-inch pipe was 
needed originally for the main trunks of the 
great pipelines. 

DISSENSION CITED 


While the Soviet Union still needs more 
pipe, the Kremlin may now feel that this 
embargo is not such a misfortune consider- 
ing all the dissension it has stirred in the 
West on the question of whether the pipe 
should be sold to the Soviet Union. Premier 
Khrushchev recently told Berthold Beitz, 
general manager of Western Germany's 
Krupp industrial firms that he did not in- 
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tend to make any more purchases in the 
West and that the Russians were content to 
produce their own pipe. 

Sanguine as Mr. Khrushchey appears to 
be about the Soviet capacity to turn out 
large diameter pipe as needed, there is lit- 
tle doubt that Moscow would prefer to be 
able to speed construction through imports. 

The issue of whether to sell or not to sell 
also remains a hot one among the Western 
Allies. A spokesman of the West German 
Foreign Office warned this week that if Brit- 
ish firms sold pipe to Russians, shipments 
would not be permitted to pass through West 
Germany. The controversy has raised ques- 
tions that are fundamental both to relations 
among the Western Powers and to future 
East-West commercial ties. Some of them 
were discussed in Ottawa this week at the 
ministerial meeting of the Atlantic Council. 


TRADE AGREEMENT 


A dispute has been smoldering for years 
between the United States and some other 
Western countries, notably Britain, about 
agreed lists of strategic goods embargoed for 
shipment to Soviet-bloc countries and Com- 
munist China. Hungry for trade, Britain 
has favored reducing these lists. There is 
considerable sentiment in business circles in 
many countries to have the lists confined to 
goods of obvious military utility. 

The United States has managed to hold the 
line with the argument that the lists of 
strategic goods cannot be cut substantially 
as long as the Soviet Union remains dedi- 
cated to world communism and the destruc- 
tion of Western institutions. In an age when 
the cold war is being fought out with eco- 
nomic and well as military, political, and 
propaganda weapons, the U.S. definition of 
“strategic” covers a broad category. 


BRITISH VIEW 


British officials have argued privately that 
the present broad nature of embargo may be 
doing more harm than good. The Western 
nations need more trade and denying the 
Russians industrial equipment only encour- 
ages them to manufacture it themselves. 

The big diameter oil line pipe became a 
test case in the strategic embargo debate be- 
cause it fell into a marginal category. It was 
declared strategic as an afterthought last No- 
vember. Moscow says that the U.S. 
recommendation was made because it became 
obvious that Soviet oil was more 
competitive on the world markets. 


BRITISH COMPETITION 


When West Germany, under U.S. prodding, 
reluctantly canceled Soviet orders for 163,- 
000 tons of pipe, Moscow threatened to sue. 
The problem came up at this week’s Ottawa 
meeting because the West Germans became 
concerned that Moscow was negotiating to 
buy the pipe from British firms. Earlier, 
the British Government had said that un- 
der existing legislation it could not compel 
British businessmen to heed the NATO rec- 
ommendation. 

Among the nervous onlookers were Italy 
and Japan, which had agreed to stand by 
the embargo despite protests from their 
businessmen who were being teased by So- 
viet orders. 

The uproar stemmed immediately from 
two Soviet pipeline projects which are well 
advanced. 

One is a 1,500-mile line from Bukhara in 
Central Asia which is to provide gas for 
heavy industries in the Ural ons, 

The other system is the 2,500-mile Friend- 
ship pipeline to link the big oil field near 
the Volga in the Kuibyshev region with re- 
fineries in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
and East Germany. The line is projected 
to meet much of the needs of the satellites, 
especially the big chemical industry under 
construction in East Germany. 

Soviet officials say both lines will be com- 
pleted in 1963. After the West Germans 
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canceled their contracts, Moscow began 
constructing new mills and converting 
others to the production of 40-inch pipe. 
The program has been spurred by an inten- 
sive propaganda campaign calling for greater 
efforts to defeat imperialist meddlers. 

New mills that Moscow reports having put 
into operation since March are said to be 
able to produce hundreds of kilometers of 
pipe a year. This is an indicated capacity 
of at least 100,000 tons a year. It has seemed 
reasonably certain that, with or without 
foreign imports, Moscow would be able to 
complete the two projects next year at the 
latest. 

FUTURE NEEDS 

However, the big inch pipe issue will not 
be dead then. The Soviet Union has an 
open-end need for pipe to complete a giant, 
overall system of oil and gas pipelines ex- 
tending to every major region of the country. 
Moscow hopes to convert the economy to 
one in which oil and natural gas would 
make up about two-thirds of all fuels con- 
sumed, Coal is now the dominant fuel. 

The plans also include the construction of 
oll pipelines to Baltic and Black Sea ports 
that would make Soviet oil more competitive 
with the products of Western oil companies. 
Eventually, a line being constructed to 
Irkutsk in Siberia might be extended to 
Nakhodka on the Sea of Japan to provide 
a Far Eastern outlet. 

Moscow has deliberately left unclear how 
far the projected capacity for the production 
of large diameter pipe, including the 40-inch 
type, will go toward meeting these huge 
requirements. 

Soviet propagandists have rejected the 
U.S. contentions that some of these lines are 
strategic. 

As regards the friendship oil pipeline 
specifically, U.S. officials hold that this line 
with its terminus near East Berlin would 
expedite the delivery of fuel to the Soviet 
divisions in East Germany, the main Com- 
munist force for any assault by conventional 
forces on Western Europe. It is also seen 
as an important step toward the economic 
integration of East Germany into the Soviet 
bloc, a development that would tend to make 
German reunification even more remote. 

KHRUSHCHEV’S CHALLENGE 

US, officials have described the gas line 
from Bukhara as strategic because it would 
fuel an industrial complex in the Urals that 
is believed to embrace an important section 
of the Soviet armaments industry. 

Premier Khrushchey recently ridiculed the 
U.S. arguments by asserting that they in 
effect made buttons even more strategic than 
big inch pipe. 

“A soldier would not be able to wear pants 
without buttons because he would have to 
hold them up with his hands; and what 
would he then do with his weapons?” Mr. 
Khrushchey asked. 

Buttons or big inch pipe, Mr. Khrushchev 
left unanswered the underlying question 
troubling U.S. policymakers. How can you 
do business with a man who insists publicly 
that he intends to bury you? 


NEBRASKA REA YOUTH TOUR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, for some 
years the Nebraska Rural Electric Asso- 
ciation has sponsored a youth tour to 
Washington. The group is made up of 
boys and girls who are the winners of 
essay contests sponsored by their individ- 
ual Nebraska rural power systems in 
cooperation with the Nebraska Rural 
Electric Association. 

It is a privilege to ask unanimous con- 
sent that four of these winning essays 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The first is by Judy Kay Walker and is 
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entitled “The Value of Rural Electri- 
fication in Our Home and Community.” 
Judy is 16 years of age and a junior at 
Maywood Public School, Maywood, Nebr. 
She is sponsored by the McCook Public 
Power District. 

The second essay is by Edwin A. Har- 
lan and is entitled “The Development of 
Rural Electrification in My Area.” Ed- 
win, age 16, is a junior at Beaver City 
High School, Beaver City, Nebr., and is 
sponsored by the Twin Valleys Public 
Power District. 

The third essay, written by Lynn C. 
Davison, bears the title “The Value of 
Rural Electrification in Our Home and 
Community.” Lynn is sponsored by the 
Wheatbelt Public Power District. He is 
a 16-year-old junior, living at Sidney, 
Nebr., and attending Sunol High School. 

The fourth essay likewise bears the 
title “The Value of Rural Electrification 
in Our Home and Community,” and was 
written by Larry Pankonin. This con- 
testant is sponsored by the Midwest Elec- 
tric Membership Corp. He is 18 years 
old and is a junior at Madrid High 
School, Madrid, Nebr. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

IN Our HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Judy Kay Walker) 

The value of electrification, or the fact 
that electricity is distributed throughout the 
rural areas of Nebraska, is almost priceless 
in the community where I live. I am a resi- 
dent in the area where electricity is sup- 
plied by McCook Public Power District. This 
community, being a ranching and farming 
community, requires electricity for a wide 
and varied number of uses. To mention a 
few of these, electricity is used for irriga- 
tion, drying grain, pumping water, power 
for shop tools, milking machines, indoor ap- 
pliances, heating, and lighting. 

Lighting. I cannot help but wonder if 
Thomas Edison was aware of the miracle he 
produced when he generated the minute 
amount of electricity which flowed through 
the tungsten coil to send a small beam of 
light flowing from his electric light bulb. 
Through the advancement of electricity and 
the furthering of Mr. Edison’s invention, 
electric light has become the most convenient 
and economical form of lighting available 
in the United States. During George Wash- 
ington's first Presidential term a birthday 
party was given for him at the White House. 
The lighting for the ballroom was furnished 
by a pompous chandelier. This chandelier, 
consisting of thousands of candles costing 
over $500, was the modern form of lighting 
for that era. Today the same amount of 
lighting, by means of electricity, can be fur- 
nished by a flip of a switch for less than 
30 cents. 

Not only is electricity convenient and 
economical in the form of lighting, but it is 
also used to the fullest extent as a power- 
generator” for scores of different appliances. 

When the number of farms served by REA 
and the numerous miles of line in our dis- 
trict are considered, one is inclined to believe 
that the area served by electricity in the 
United States must be unknown. In the dis- 
trict where I live there are 1,772 miles of line 
bringing the spark of prosperity to 1,427 
rural farms. This is enough to keep a hun- 
dred-watt bulb burning 24 hours every day 
of the month for almost 499,500 months, 
This is amazing, but even more so is the fact 


that the maximum charge for electricity is 10- 


cents per kilowatt-hour. This is one time 
in this expensive cost of living index—that 
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the more one uses the cheaper it is—all kilo- 
watt hours over 1,200 may be enjoyed for 
only 1½ cents per kilowatt hour. 

Since REA is used and needed on farms 
in this region many people depend and rely 
on the prompt restoration of electricity fol- 
lowing a power failure. McCook Public Pow- 
er District has a crew of capable and re- 
liable linemen. During an electrical storm 
last July, one of the dairymen of this area 
experienced a power failure. This occurred 
after the evening milking had been com- 
pleted. The McCook Public Power District 
was notified of the failure immediately. By 
the following morning, the power in this 
area had been restored and the dairyman was 
able to do the morning milking right on 
schedule with the relied-upon convenience 
of electric milking machines, This is just 
one example of the remarkable services avail- 
able to this district at all times. 

Recently many farmers of this community 
have had new yard lights put up on their 
farms. These yard lights cast a wider range 
of light than the average bulb does. They 
turn on automatically at sundown and cease 
to burn at dawn. 

This community and my home would be 
beyond my imagination without the con- 
veniences made available through electricity. 
Electricity is applied in every possible way 
to make this a modern and prosperous com- 
munity. As “Willie Wirehand” would say 
“This community goes all electric.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
In My AREA 


(By Edwin A. Harlan) 


On May 11, 1935, the Congress of the United 
States passed the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration Act, and it was shortly after- 
wards signed into law by the President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Congress intended 
that the existing power companies would use 
Federal funds to build rural lines and elec- 
trify rural America. 

The act was also to be a relief measure, to 
ease the unemployment situation. Several 
attempts were made to interest the power 
companies in this project, but they were not 
at all interested. Soon it was discovered 
that the building of powerlines and doing 
electrical work should not be relief work. It 
was then that rural groups were encouraged 
to organize and form their own electrical 
distribution districts. 

The first attempt at any organization in 
my area was made by the McCook Public 
Power District in 1941. They were in the 
process of organizing and were planning to 
incorporate a large part of southern Nebraska 
in their district, but war came and the 
organization came to a stop. 

In 1944 Twin Valleys had its first organiza- 
tion meeting at the request of the late Sen- 
ator Butler. An organization, Twin Valleys 
Electric Membership Association, was formed. 
Twin Valleys Electric Membership Associa- 
tion was soon changed to Twin Valleys Pub- 
lic Power District because Nebraska's laws 
were unfavorable tax-wise to cooperatives. 

Rural electrification, as an infant, had 
many problems and pitfalls. Mistakes were 
made nationally as well as locally. Twin 
Valleys certainly had its share. After much 
engineering, an application was made to 
REA for funds with which to build the first 
lines, 

Contracts were being let and lines were 
being built in a normal way when a devastat- 
ing flood struck the Medicine Creek water- 
shed. The town of Cambridge was badly 
flooded and both the Twin Valleys’ pole pile 
and office building went floating down the 
Republican River. Temporary offices were 
established at several different locations, be- 
fore the new building on the present loca- 
tion was erected in 1958. 

When rural electrification first came to my 
area, the average customer's use of electric- 
ity was for lights only. As the time passed, 
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the type of load for Twin Valleys changed 
with many farmers using power appliances. 

As the use of electricity increased, the 
service by Twin Valleys had improved greatly. 
The lines have been sectionalized and two- 
way radios are now installed into the system. 
The services have increased until today very 
few outages occur. These are of only short 
duration. 

Twin Valleys Public Power District buys 
its power from the Nebraska Public Power 
System, a combination of Loup River Public 
Power District and Platte Valley Public Power 
and Irrigation Districts. During the years of 
operation there has been much negotiation 
and litigation over the wholesale price of 
power from Nebraska Public Power System. 
The difference of opinions became so drastic 
that the 1961 legislature formulated a Ne- 
braska Public Power Committee to make a 
comprehensive study of public power in 
Nebraska and to report to the legislature of 
1963 their findings and recommendations 
for improving the Public Power System of 
Nebraska, the only public power State. To 
date many bills have been introduced in the 
1963 Nebraska ture that could, if 
passed, affect public power in Nebraska. 

Rural electrification has done much to 
lighten farm labor and make the farm a nice 
place to live. This has been done by help- 
ing the people to live better electrically. 


THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Lynn C. Davison) 

Just how valuable is rural electrification 
to our community? We cannot truly realize 
its value until we are forced to do without it. 
Suppose that all electric power in our com- 
munity were to be cut off for a period of 24 
hours. What would be the result? 

The first result would be a lack of heat. 
The next result would be a lack of food. 
After a few hours food would spoil in re- 
frigerators and freezers, endangering our 
food supply. 

Another result would be no water, since 
almost all the water we use is pumped by 
electric pumps. 

The farmer would be greatly hindered by 
the lack of power. His milking machines 
would not work, he would suffer a death 
loss of his livestock due to the failure of heat 
lamps and brooders, and the power tools in 
his shop would be useless. This, plus the 
discomforts of his urban counterpart. 

Most important, how is rural electrifica- 
tion valuable to me personally? Since I live 
on a farm, I can give direct testimony of the 
value of rural electrification. Our farm has 
four electrically driven irrigation pumps. If 
it were not for these irrigation pumps, our 
farm would not produce enough to support 
our family. 

Our farm has an electric milking machine, 
freeing us from the drudgery of this twice- 
daily chore. Besides taking less time, milk- 
ing machines are easier on the cows and 
are more economical. 

After we are through milking, we use an 
electric cream separator. The livestock get 
their water from an electric pump. 

When our sows farrow, we use electric 
heat lamps to warm the baby pigs and keep 
them from under the sow. Our inadequate 
shop is equipped with only an electric grind- 
stone, but some farm shops have a wide va- 
riety of power tools, such as welders, saws, 
lathes, and drills. 

On the farm, electricity enables 1 man 
to do the work of 20. Electrical feeding sys- 
tems allow the buying, mixing, and feeding 
of grains, supplements, and forages in large 
quantities. Due to his electrical hired man, 
the farmer saves thousands of dollars by 
bulk buying. 

Better crops, quality and quantity wise, 
are grown with the use of irrigation. Elec- 
tric pumps to pump the water for irriga- 
tion run economically because the electricity 
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rates decrease as more power is used. The 
pumps run night and day without checking 
and there are no costly overhauls. 

Our home is typical of this community. 
It is supplied with pure, clean water by 
an automatic pump driven by electricity and 
has an electric water heater, ready to supply 
us at the turn of the tap. 

Without rural electrification, our high 
standard of living would indeed be affected. 
Rural electrification provides the power to 
operate our Nation's farms and is vital to the 
Nation’s economy. 

THE VALUE oF RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 
(By Larry Pankonin) 

When I was 2 years old, we moved to this 
farm which hadn't been occupied for several 
years so it wasn't signed up for REA. I 
can remember mother lighting the lamp 
with the little mesh bags which crumbled 
to nothing when touched. The gas iron 
which she pumped to make hotter, sometimes 
it took a long time to get started. 

Finally in 1949, our farm was energized. 
It was fun to switch the lights on and off, 
just to see if they really would light. Stored 
gifts were unpacked such as: waffle iron, 
toaster, coffeemaker, lamps, clocks, mixer, 
iron, heating pad. Many have been added 
since, such as, skillets, can opener, deep-fat 
fryer, refrigerator, electric blanket, razors 
and vacuum sweeper. 

A few years ago we got an automatic 
washer and dryer, which are handy when I 
dash home from school with dirty football, 
basketball or track clothes. I can toss them 
in and wash and dry them real quickly. 
Then too I'm always thankful for our dish- 
washer when I draw kitchen duty. Most 
all homes have television and one or two 
radios, And as time went on dad got electric 
tools for the shop. We use our electric 
welder which saves much time and expense. 
Our electric saw, grinder, drill, battery 
charger, soldering iron, air compresser, and 
extension cords all play a big part in farm- 
ing. The electric heat lamps sayed several 
litters of pigs for us this winter in 20° 
below zero weather. Our neighbors use them 
for their sheep and chickens. 

Then there are conveniences that other 
people in our community enjoy. The com- 
bination stock tank that has electric water 
warmer is really a lifesaver for the stockman. 
Some of our neighbors enjoy their electric 
grain dryers and augers. Also at harvest 
time it's nice to have electricity so the 
harvesters can use their moisture checkers 
which saves many trips to the elevators. So 
many people in our community have deep 
wells or electric pump jacks and don't have 
to worry about enough wind to keep up a 
water supply. Several farmers milk lots of 
cows with electric milkers and cool the milk 
in big coolers, others use cream separators. 
One neighbor has an electric incubator and 
several have electric ranges, water heaters, 
and deep freezers. 

Rural electrification brings lots of busi- 
ness, employment, and tax revenue to our 
community, The new REA building, besides 
serving its purpose as an office for the per- 
sonnel, makes a pleasant place for group 
meetings. The service boys and office per- 
sonnel are always kind and on the job. 

We never appreciate electricity until it 
goes off for a few hours, then we know how 


much we depend on the “big operation, 
REA.” 


THE DEATH OF IATA? 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the re- 
cent difficulties encountered by Ameri- 
can-flag carriers in the airline industry 
and, for that matter, by our own Govern- 
ment, on the question of international 
air fares is a matter of serious concern. 
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It is disturbing indeed that we should 
be forced to acquiesce to an increase in 
passenger tariff schedules, in violation 
of our own economic self-interest, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp a penetrating discussion 
of this problem contained in the May 4 
issue of the Economist entitled “The 
Death of IATA?” 

This article points out clearly and 
with an admirable lack of equivocation, 
that the International Air Transport As- 
sociation no longer speaks with an ef- 
fective voice because “the gulf separat- 
ing efficient from inefficient airlines—by 
and large, American airlines for Euro- 
pean—is now so wide that they no longer 
speak a common language.” The writer 
makes the perfectly valid point that 
American-flag carriers, operating under 
the stimulus of private initiative, using 
the same aircraft, bought from the same 
manufacturers and flown along the same 
routes, as foreign carriers, manage to op- 
erate at a profit, when comparable for- 
eign carriers operate at a loss. He goes 
on to ask the entirely appropriate ques- 
tion, “How can a satisfactory air tariff 
be worked out for airlines with such con- 
flicting standards of efficiency?” 

We may well take pride in the pioneer- 
ing efforts of our own flag carriers and 
the unsurpassed standards of excellence 
they have achieved. In this regard, the 
observations contained in this, a foreign 
publication, are worthy of careful atten- 
tion. 


There being no objection, the discus- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Tue DEATH or IATA? 


In London, on the afternoon of Friday, 
April 26, the International Air Transport 
Association died. Even if International Air 
Transport Association refuses to lie down, it 
can be from now on only a ghost of its former 
self. Contrary to popular belief, Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association has not been 
killed by the intransigence of Mr. Alan Boyd, 
Chairman of the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board. 
It died because the gulf separating efficient 
from inefficient airlines—by and large, Amer- 
ican lines from European—is now so wide 
that they no longer speak a common lan- 
guage. The International Air As- 
sociation solution, where 92 airlines meet to 
work out tariffs once a year, presupposes 
that airlines have a common denominator of 
business ability. This is no longer so. Some 
airlines are unable to recover more than a 
fraction of their costs at fares that leave 
others with comfortable margins in hand. 
Last year, the world's airlines are tentatively 
estimated to have turned an operating loss 
of about £40 million (1961) into an operat- 
ing profit of about £20 million (on sales 
totaling £214 billion). But within this total, 
some airlines earned reasonable margins of 
profit, while others made losses so great that 
their governments cannot allow the drain to 
persist unchecked. This is what has killed 
International Air Transport Association. 

What is going to happen now? The Inter- 
national Air Transport Association airlines 
and their governments have the summer to 
ponder on it. The 16-government meeting 
that took place in London last week to de- 
bate whether or not air fares on the North 
Atlantic ought to rise immediately by 5 per- 
cent broke up late on Friday evening with- 
out reaching agreement, and informal talks 
continued into this week. Fourteen out of 
the sixteen governments maintained and still 
maintain that fares must increase. Two, the 
United States and Canada, stick doggedly to 
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their view that there is no economic justi- 
fication whatsoever for permitting an in- 
crease, The split is deep, bitter and serious. 
On the surface, the delegates may have been 
arguing about a mere £9 13s. on a return 
ticket costing £173. But they were also, pos- 
sibly for the first time, challenging the right 
of the U.S. Government, through its Civil 
Aeronautics Board, to impose its will on the 
airlines of other countries by insisting they 
charge what are—to those airlines—uneco- 
nomic fares at which they cannot pay their 
way. The meeting produced no answer to 
this. The CAB now regrets most bitterly 
that it delayed its intervention to prevent 
the fare increase until the 11th hour, just 
before the rise was to take effect on April 1, 
and after it had been approved by nearly 
all other governments. 

This gesture, arbitrarily sweeping aside air 
tariffs and timetables agreed 5 months ear- 
lier by International Air Transport Associ- 
ation and throwing airlines half across the 
world into confusion, made the CAB appear 
callous and arrogant; it is never likely to lay 
itself open to criticism on that score again. 
But the error of timing is all that the CAB 
does regret. Mr. Boyd and his team, went 
home to Washington this week without hay- 
ing conceded so much as a dollar toward the 
case for higher fares. 

The interesting—possibly, the historic— 
outcome of the talks is that the other govern- 
ments let him go. They did not capitulate 
at the last minute and accept a face-saving 
formula that would have preserved the sem- 
blance of amity, even though Mr. Boyd did 
offer them a formula of sorts. It may not 
have looked a very generous one. The fare 
increase had been engineered by leaving 
fares themselves unchanged but halving the 
return ticket discount from 10 to 5 per- 
cent. The Americans indicated that they 
would approve this arrangement if the other 
countries would accept a $10 cut in the 
single Atlantic fare. A return ticket sold at 
the new discount would then cost much the 
same as an old ticket sold at the old rate of 
discount, and everyone would have been 
happy—except, perhaps, those airlines who 
needed the higher revenue and were not go- 
ing to get it. By refusing to take this way 
out, the 14 governments have set themselves 
and Mr. Boyd a pretty puzzle. 

The Ministry of Aviation has announced 
that Britain will introduce higher fares from 
May 12, in spite of American objections. All 
airlines flying between the United States and 
Britain after that date will have to charge 
these new fares, whatever their nationality, 
or be refused permission to land. Most of 
the other governments are expected to make 
the same kind of announcement, if their 
nerve holds. And what of the Americans? 
They do not have to make a positive response 
for some weeks. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
has no legal power to control international 
air fares; it cannot therefore stop Pan Amer- 
ican or TWA from charging higher rates if 
other governments insist (although it will 
have to take steps to protect them from 
antitrust action if they do). But the U.S. 
administration’s new aviation policy (ex- 
plained in a note on p. 434) will change 
all this. Congress will be asked to pass leg- 
islation giving the CAB the same control 
over international air fares that it now has 
over domestic ones. This may not take long 
and when it is law, Mr. Boyd will have to 
adjudicate on the new, high fares. It is im- 
probable that he would jeopardize his politi- 
cal reputation at home (his is a political 
agency, as opposed to the government de- 
partments with which he deals abroad) by 
approving them. So it will become possible 
for the British Government to find itself 
insisting on higher fares while the American 
Government insists on lower ones on the 
same route. Air traffic between their two 
countries could come to a halt. 
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Obviously, no one wants to see this happen. 
But at the London meetings, the irresistible 
force was given a push that has started it 
rolling toward the immovable object, and 
the two might well make contact this sum- 
mer. It is no use expecting Mr. Boyd to 
budge. Time, plus a happy piece of chance, 
is on his side, and he is banking on the 
reluctant 14 coming round to his suggested 
$10 fare cut—sooner, rather than later. The 
key is not held by him, but by Canada. 

Canadian air agreements were drafted 
with foresight and have clauses for dealing 
with just such situations. In any dispute 
about international fares, they say, the old 
ones must stay in force until the dispute is 
settled. Ministry of Aviation lawyers chal- 
lenge whether this means what it says. If 
it does, fares to Canada will stay the same 
when fares to New York go up in a week’s 
time. Some think this would divert a sub- 
stantial amount of North Atlantic air traf- 
fic to the Canadian route. If that is at all 
likely, the airlines themselves may refuse to 
apply higher fares to New York and the op- 
position will crumble without the CAB hay- 
ing to use its big stick. 

It is difficult to see what remains of In- 
ternational Air Transport Association as 
a fare-fixing forum after this debacle. It 
took the airlines 3 long, exhausting weeks 
of bargaining in Arizona to arrive at 
the fare structure that is now being torn 
up by governments. International Air 
Transport Association was brought into 
being, and has survived up to now despite 
internal strains and stresses, because how- 
ever they quarrel among themselves, air- 
lines were united in their common fear of 
fare negotiation by governments. Now 
their worst fears have come to pass. For 
their part, none of the government agencies 
that took part in last week's London talks 
are anxious after that experience to take 
over International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation’s hot seat. Indeed, their fervent 
wish is that International Air Transport 
Association will soon call a fare confer- 
ence that will obediently proceed to un- 
scramble the broken eggs and cancel out the 
offending 5-percent fare increase by the end 
of the summer. 

This crisis will blow over, but the real 
problem that brought the 16 governments 
together in London will remain unresolved. 
How can a satisfactory air tariff be worked 
out for airlines with such conflicting stand- 
ards of efficiency? All of them use the same 
aircraft, bought from the same manufac- 
turers and flown along the same routes. Yet 
Pan American makes a profit across the 
world even when it sells little more than 
4 seats in every 10; BOAC makes a £14 mil- 
lion annual loss. Does this prove a case for 
a fare cut or for a fare increase? Neither 
airline is unique: the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, in arguing against higher fares, could 
produce numerous examples of airlines mak- 
ing profits. As many cases can be found, 
mainly from among the industrial leaders of 
Western Europe, where they are making quite 
staggering losses. 

One subject that will certainly be dis- 
cussed by governments when they meet again 
to thrash out a new international air fares 
policy to replace International Air Transport 
Association will be how to narrow this 
gap in performance. It is obvious, looking at 
the Pan American results, that the huge 
savings from flying jets have not been passed 
on to the passengers; the last fare reduction 
on the North Atlantic took place before the 
jets entered service. One suggestion that 
will certainly be made is for direct govern- 
ment subsidies to be paid for operating un- 
profitable “public interest” routes, so that 
losses made on these will not have to be 
spread over an airline's whole operating ac- 
count. (These public service routes are not 
& purely European invention: Pan American 
is under State Department pressure to fly 
into Casablanca against its better commer- 
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cial judgment.) But it would be naive to 
think that this alone will reduce the gap 
between the costs of the best and worst air- 
lines to tolerable proportions. Before the 
governments meet again, European govern- 
ments in particular would be well advised 
to take a thoughtful look at the way their 
national airlines are run. One good outcome 
of the London meetings is that government 
representatives have been brought face to 
face with evidence that some of these air- 
lines have really no right to be in business 
at all. 


NEBRASKA REA ESSAY CONTEST 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it has 
been my privilege in the past to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
winning entries in the essay contest 
sponsored by the Nebraska Rural Elec- 
tric Association. 

This year’s essays, on the subject of 
“The Value of Rural Electrification 
in Our Home and Community,” are 
among the best. The winners will be 
visiting Washington next week as part of 
their award. 

I ask unanimous consent to have four 
of the best essays printed in the RECORD, 
each preceded by brief information 
about the contestant. The authors are 
Larraine I. Streiff, of Tryon; Alton 
Uhlig, of Ansley; Barbara Hadan, of 

Franklin; and Catherine Lueking, of 
Holdrege. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INFORMATION 

My name: Lorraine I. Streiff; age, 17; grade, 
senior; school, McPherson County High 
School, Tryon, Nebr.; name of father, John 
A. Streiff, Flats, Nebr. 

Contestant sponsored by the Custer Pub- 
lic Power District, Broken Bow, Nebr., in 
cooperation with the Nebraska Rural Electric 
Association. 


THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HOME AND COMMUNITY 


The purpose of our rural electric system 
is to bring the ranchers, farmers, residences, 
and businesses in villages and small towns, 
the benefits, the privileges, and the conven- 
iences that can be had with no energy other 
than electricity. Our rural electric system 
is set up with the mindful purpose of giving 
maximum service at minimum cost. To this 
end our rural electric system is dedicated and 
is fulfilling its obligations. 

The value of our rural electric system is 
something that no measure can evaluate and 
no mathematician can figure in dollars and 
cents. It is a value that you feel by know- 
ing that you have this power at your finger- 
tips with the flip of a switch, of seeing the 
lights come on by merely pulling a chain, 
pushing a button, or turning a knob. A 
value you can enjoy in seeing the benefits of 
labor-saving equipment, tools, and entertain- 
ment devices operated by electricity. 

From the smalltown store with its mod- 
ern coolers, air conditioning, freezers, and 
slicers to the individual who may have his 
or her joy in a mechanical hobby shop or 
some automatic gadgets, to the electrical ap- 
pliances in the home, truly the value and 
benefits to our community are as varied as 
the individual. 

Part of the value can be measured by the 
increased comfort of clean electric heat, the 
entertaining and educational programs re- 
ceived on our electrically operated televisions 
and radios, seeing our chicks grow up under 
the warm rays of electric brooders, and our 
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calyes and pigs being given a better start 
under heat lamps, 

From foods stored in the freezer, mother 
cooks well-balanced meals the year round 
on the electric range aiding in better health 
and a higher standard of living. 

A complete, well installed, electric water 
system, not only affords hot and cold water 
at the turn of a knob but also beautifies our 
homesites by making possible flowers, lawns, 
and bountiful gardens. These, together with 
the peace of mind that comes with the 
knowledge that should a fire start, the water 
is ready and waiting to help extinguish it 
and we need not depend on a bucket brigade. 
This value no mortal can measure. 

We wonder if men like William Gilbert or 
Benjamin Franklin had even the slightest 
conception of the subsequent benefits our 
community and we as individuals would 
someday receive from their experiments. 

We feel that the late George W. Norris had 
an insight into the future when he fathered 
the Rural Electrification Administration. We 
wonder if he realized that the fulfillment 
of the purpose, the unmeasurable value of 
our rural electric system would be as well 
managed and as economical as today’s system 
operates. Did he realize the convenience 
and modernization it would afford to the 
small towns, the rural communities, and 
individuals? 

Our rural electric system makes it pos- 
sible for us and those who come after us to 
share in the convenience, labor-saving de- 
vices, entertainment, better nutrition, and 
peace of mind brought to us in the form of 
electricity; one of the greatest discoveries 
since God said, “Let There Be Light.” 


INFORMATION 

My name, Alton Uhlig; age, 17, grade, 
senior; school, Ansley High School; name of 
parent, Mrs. Arnold Uhlig, Mason City, Nebr. 

Contestant sponsored by the Custer Public 
Power District, Broken Bow, Nebr., in co- 
operation with the Nebraska Rural Electric 
Association, 


THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN OUR 
HoME AND COMMUNITY 


The Rural Electrification Administration 
was created by Executive Order No. 7037, 
signed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
May 11, 1935, under authority of the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. Sen- 
ator George Norris from Nebraska and Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn from Texas were the 
main instigators of the Rural Electrification 
Act. 

It was a dark land in 1935, At that time, 
only 11 percent of America's rural homes had 
or could get electricity at a price they could 
afford to pay. In the 25 years from 1935 to 
1960, this count had increased to a total of 
97 percent. 

Before 1935, private power companies re- 
fused to extend lines into rural areas. One 
of the reasons for this was that people said, 
“Farmers do not want electricity,” or 
“Farmers can’t afford electricity.” These 
statements were proved to be false after 
rural people were offered electric power at 
reasonable rates. 

The main purpose of the rural electric sys- 
tems is to provide electric power at reason- 
able rates to farm families. From past ex- 
periences of trying to get economical power 
into rural areas, the farmers decided the best 
way to do this was to form cooperatives. 
When the REA Act was passed, Congress pro- 
vided she President with $100 milion for the 
purpose of making loans to the cooperatives. 
As of 1960, North Carolina had the largest 
loan of $4,530,692.62. 

The electri power from the local rural 
electric system is one of the farmer's most 
valuable assets. It has transformed his 
methods of operations to a very great extent. 
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He can do more chores faster and with less 
effort. This gives him more time to do other 
work or to enjoy some sort of recreational ac- 
tivity, which was once available only to his 
city cousin, 

With the population growing by the thou- 
sands every day, the farmer must be able to 
increase production. “Willie Wirehand,” the 
symbol of rural electric power, is getting 
more work to do every day. Now we say, 
“Let Willie do it,” instead of Tom, Dick, or 
Harry. He is on the job 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week, He never gets sick, never takes 
a vacation, and never complains as another 
common hired man would. Best of all, 
Willie’s labor gets cheaper as he does more 
work. He feeds the cattle, milks the cows, 
pumps water, keeps food cool, heats the 
house, and does an ever-increasing number 
of jobs. 

Economical rural electric power not only 
benefits the farmers, but also aids many busi- 
nesses in the city. One banker said the 
largest check ever written on his bank was 
issued by the local electric cooperative to the 
contractor who built its lines. As cities be- 
come more crowded, new businesses build 
up outside of town. Many of them use elec- 
tric power from the local REA system for 
lighting and heating purposes. Rural elec- 
tric companies provide an increasing num- 
ber of jobs for many people—office workers, 
servicemen, building contractors, etc. 

Rural electricity is truly a growing indus- 
try as it serves an ever-increasing number of 
purposes. It is giving farmers and the 
people connected with the farmers a new 
and better way of life by making it more 
healthful and enjoyable. 


INFORMATION 

My name, Barbara Hadan; age, 16; grade, 
junior; school, Franklin High School; name 
of father, H. F. Hadan, Franklin, Nebr. 

Contestant sponsored by the Franklin 
County Rural Public Power District, Frank- 
lin, Nebr., in cooperation with the Nebraska 
Rural Electric Association. 


THE VALUE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN 
OUR HOME AND COMMUNITY 


Electricity is one of the most wonderful 
forces placed ready for the service of man- 
kind. 

Almost everyone who has ever planted a 
potato or milked a cow recalls a pet super- 
stition concerning weather, crops, livestock, 
or people. Some of these are just that— 
superstitions; others are based squarely on 
scientific fact. It was a scientific fact 
when Benjamin Franklin captured fire from 
the sky and brought it to the ground. 
Franklin was not content to go on simply by 
guessing; he put his belief to proof, 

One-hundred-two years ago another great 
man was born. Throughout rural Amer- 
ica and especially in Nebraska, Senator 
George Norris is remembered as coauthor of 
legislation which led to the creation of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. Nor- 
ris was a leader in the Nebraska public pow- 
er program. He believed that efficient use 
of Nebraska’s abundant water would pro- 
vide low cost electricity and irrigation water 
and would create a better standard of liy- 
ing for all Nebraskans. 

I was only 2 years old when rural electrifi- 
cation was brought to our community; so I 
do not know what it was like before we had 
electricity. But stopping to think what we 
would be deprived of if it were not for rural 
electrification, I will have to admit that REA 
has done much more for our community 
than I have in the past 15 years that we 
have grown together. I do know that it is 
electricity that keeps our community “hum- 
ming.” If it isn’t the humming of motors 
here and there, it is the “humming” of 
happiness and contentment that electricity 
brings to a farmstead. The Franklin County 
Rural Public Power District puts the “spark” 
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in our community and our community puts 
the “progress” in our county. 

From a teenagers viewpoint rural electri- 
fication is a must. A few weeks ago REA was 
off for one evening due to a storm and I 
didn’t get a chance to study my lessons as 
I should. The result was a poor grade in 
my studies. If our community would suffer 
the same reaction, if they were to part with 
rural electrification, it would be a serious 
downfall and backset to our community. 

Rural electrification is doing more than 
ever before to help the modern farmer gain 
more produce, more profit, and more leisure 
time. It means power for hoisting hay, 
grinding feed, irrigating crops, and repair- 
ing farm machinery. It means heat for 
brooding chicks, hot and cold running water 
for modern bathrooms and plenty of light 
for the house and farm buildings. It means 
laborsaving kitchens. It means better 
schools, It means in brief, greater efficiency 
in agriculture, more pride and self respect, 
and a much higher standard of living. 

I am proud of my home and my com- 
munity. REA is the one big factor in mak- 
ing it a pleasant and exciting place to live, 
and for these things “we give thanks.” 

INFORMATION 

My name, Catherine Lueking; age, 17; 
grade, senior; school, Holdrege High School; 
name of father, Lawrence Lueking, Atlanta, 
Nebr. 

Contestant sponosored by the Twin Val- 
leys Public Power District, Cambridge, Nebr., 
in cooperation with the Nebraska Rural 
Electric Association, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
In My AREA 


When the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration was created in 1935, only 10 percent 
of the farms in the United States were re- 
ceiving electric power. Today 93 percent of 
the Nation's farms are electrified. It has 
been estimated that the average farm family 
uses electricity in at least 67 ways while in- 
creasing the total labor output of the farm. 

In the late 1940’s when rural electrifica- 
tion was developed in my community, the 
average farm unit was not equipped with 
implements and machinery adapted to elec- 
tricity. Farmers were plagued with hours 
of back-breaking labor and used hired men 
as well as family labor to accomplish their 
tasks. The entire family was required to 
manage even a moderate agricultural unit. 
Cows were milked and fed by hand and 
often even the vital water supply depended 
upon physical labor. Entertainment was 
often limited to a battery equipped radio 
and most social life ceased, by necessity, 
when the sun went down. Children sat 
around the lamp on the kitchen table to do 
their homework. 

Today rural electrification means heat, 
light, and power for the average farmer in 
my area, With the cost of production at an 
alltime high, electricity gives low cost, ef- 
ficient power to the farmer who must in- 
crease his output and hold his unit cost as 
low as possible to meet competition. While 
electrical power not only increases produc- 
tion, if decreases the labor required in proc- 
essing agricultural products. Specialized 
electrical equipment illuminate farmyards, 
assure an adequate water supply, and auto- 
matically alleviate the farmer and his family 
of many unpleasant duties. At the same 
time the rural electrification program has 
added several billion dollars’ worth of pro- 
ductive goods to the natural wealth of the 
United States. 

Today rural areas also enjoy the same 
household conveniences and luxuries offered 
to their neighbors in the cities. The average 
farm home is heated and air-conditioned by 
electricity, the cleanest, handiest, most eco- 
nomical power available to mankind. Elec- 
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tricity has increased the leisure of farm 
families. Its presence has abolished the 
once isolated conditions which existed on 
the farm. The radio and television, ade- 
quate lighting for reading and study, and 
recreational facilities offered by the presence 
of electricity keep our community well in- 
formed and running smoothly. 

The use of electrical power has decreased 
labor, increased output, and improved the 
standard of living of each farm family in 
my community for the average of $16.04 per 
month according to the April edition of the 
Electric Farmer. As competition becomes 
keener and production demands increase, 
farm families become increasingly aware of 
their dependence upon that silent, un- 
known, economic power, electricity. It is 
the means which enables my community 
to look to a future of improvement and 
opportunity. Rural electrification stands as 
one of the many examples of how the Goy- 
ernment can help people help themselves. 


HUNGARY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the reports 
that the Department of State is planning 
to establish normal diplomatic relations 
with the Hungarian puppet regime and 
that it will henceforth drop its opposition 
to the accreditation of the Hungarian 
delegation to the U.N. General Assembly, 
have gravely disturbed the American 
people. 

As my colleagues will recall, I spoke 
on this matter on Monday of last week; 
and, in the colloquy that followed, some 
half dozen Senators of both parties took 
the floor to indicate that they were also 
opposed to any compromise that would 
close the books on the terrible crime 
perpetrated by the Red army in Hungary 
6 years ago. 

As an evidence of the public concern 
over the proposed revision of policy on 
the question of Hungary, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed into the 
Record at this point a statement issued 
on May 20 by Mr. Byron B. Gentry, com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. It is 
my belief that most of us would share 
Commander in Chief Gentry’s conclusion 
that we have a “sacred obligation not 
to forget, and not to forgive, the Govern- 
ment that perpetrated one of history’s 
most hideous crimes against humanity.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“The United States will be placing a be- 
lated stamp of approval on one of the cruel- 
est atrocities in history if our Government 
goes through with reported plans for closer 
relations with the Communist regime of 
Hungary,” so stated Byron B. Gentry, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

Commander Gentry stated the opposition 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars to any soft- 
ening of the official United States position to- 
ward Hungary. Continuing, Commander 
Gentry said, “The Communist Government of 
Hungary stands indicted before the world for 
treachery and cruelty of almost unprece- 
dented scope in its treatment of freedom- 
loving patriots in the uprising of 1956. The 
blood of freedom-loving martyrs is not yet 
dry on the hands of the Communist rulers 
who shot, tortured, and imprisoned those 
who yearned for freedom from the Commu- 
nist chains. 

“The Russian and Hungarian leaders who 
directed the tanks and murderous gunfire 
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against the practically unarmed patriots of 
Budapest are in positions of power and have 
been rewarded with higher authority. 

“The Government of Hungary is still 
Communist and is still subservient to 
the Kremlin.” 

Continuing, Commander Gentry stated, 
“if the United States takes any of the re- 
portedly proposed actions, such as full dip- 
lomatic recognition, it would be interpreted 
by anti-Communist freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world as condoning the 
Red reign of terror in Budapest. As the 
recognized leader of the forces of freedom, 
the United States cannot, in good con- 
science, retreat from its position of complete 
condemnation of the evil acts of the Red 
Government of Hungary. 

Concluding, Commander in Chief Gentry 
stated, “the Veterans of Foreign Wars, com- 
prising 1,300,000 oversea combat veterans, 
does not believe that the passage of a few 
years washes away the blood, hushes the 
cries of anguish, or erases the record of 
atrocities committed by the Red masters of 
Hungary during the uprising for freedom 
in Budapest. The memory of the countless 
thousands, who willingly gave their lives in 
a brave but unsuccessful fight for freedom, 
imposes upon free peoples everywhere—and 
certainly upon the United States—the 
sacred obligation not to forget, and not to 
forgive, the Government that perpetrated 
one of history’s most hideous crimes against 
humanity.” 


AMERICAN MEMORIAL TO THE 
GALLANT CREW OF THE NU- 
CLEAR SUBMARINE “THRESHER” 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, at the 
Easter season—for centuries a period of 
rejoicing over the miracle of the resur- 
rection—scores of American homes were 
grief-stricken because our Nation's 
ultramodern and potent undersea 
weapon, the nuclear submarine 
Thresher, had gone to the bottom of 
the Atlantic in a depth which precluded 
any chance of rescue or recovery. 

All of those aboard—some 129 de- 
voted, trusting fellow Americans, both 
service personnel and civilians discharg- 
ing their tasks with self-abnegation and 
in committed service to their country— 
suffered unexpected, tragic death. They 
gave their lives in performance of duties 
solely and directly related to the safe- 
guarding of our beloved United States. 

They were victims of a most tragic 
disaster because they had assumed a re- 
sponsibility to keep the Nation strong. 
They are heroes just as much as those 
who were casualties of World War II or 
in the Korean hostilities or others who 
have given their lives, as in Laos, in our 
effort to maintain freedoms around the 
world. 

The sympathy of all Americans went 
out to the parents, the wives, the chil- 
dren, and other surviving kin. We trust 
their sorrow has been assuaged by pride 
in their son’s, brother’s, husband’s will- 
ingness to assume any risk required to 
guarantee a posture of readiness to pre- 
serve independence and national honor. 

I have just received a moving and 
touching letter from the parents of one 
whose young life was snuffed out when 
the Thresher plunged to its eternal rest- 
ing place in the dark Atlantic waters. 
I believe it is an inspiration and typi- 
fies the determination of our Nation to 
keep the faith. I am sure it conveys the 
undaunted spirit of America and for that 
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reason I desire it to have wide circula- 
tion, through incorporation in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this communication 
published at this point as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


TEMPLE CITY, CALIF., May 17, 1963. 
Senator THOMAS H. KucHEL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: Your sincere sym- 
pathy over the loss of our son, Norman T. 
Hayes, on the U.S. S. Thresher, is greatly 
appreciated. 

Our prayers are with the other families, 
especially those where children were left 
fatherless. It is a great sacrifice to make but 
we pray that the experience of the Thresher 
will make possible findings that will save 
other lives. 

Norman was a true Navy man. He truly 
loved his country, the Navy and his boat. 
We were very proud of him and his accom- 
plishments. One regret we have is that he 
didn’t get to complete his qualifications as a 
submariner, due to the boat being in the 
yard for such a long period. He worked so 
hard and long to qualify and would have 
worn his dolphins with a great deal of pride. 

The sympathetic reaction of the people to 
loss of the Thresher and the 129 men aboard 
has been overwhelming. This is truly a 
great country. Since the good Lord saw fit 
to take our son, We are proud it was in the 
service of such a great Nation. 

With gratitude, 
Mr. and Mrs. K. M. Hayes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


PUBLIC DEBT CEILING 


Mr. KUCHEL obtained the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no pending business at this moment. 
Without objection, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6009) to provide, for the 
periods ending June 30, 1963, and August 
31, 1963, temporary increases in the pub- 
lic debt limit set forth in section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia without losing my right 
to the floor. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Has HR. 
6009 been laid before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I have a brief 
statement to make. 

The pending bill is H.R. 6009. This is 
a bill to raise the statutory limit on the 
Federal debt. I opposed the bill in com- 
mittee, and I intend to oppose it and 
vote against it here in the Senate. 

In view of my position, and in fair- 
ness to all concerned, as chairman of 
the Finance Committee, I have asked 
the ranking majority member of the 
committee, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lonel, to manage the bill during its 
consideration by the Senate. 


THE FRIGHT PEDDLERS—II 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, almost 
4 weeks ago, I took to the Senate floor 
in an attempt to drag from the shadows 
into the clean light of day some of the 
extraordinary activities and the miser- 
able menace of those whom I termed the 
fright peddlers. 

Today I rise to read into the RECORD 
and to make available to Americans who 
desire to pursue it a full report on the 
reactions and reverberations to that en- 
deavor. And I trust that this second 
chapter on the fright peddlers will suf- 
fice for at least some time to come. 

Mr. President, these are hard days for 
the cause of freedom. 

International communism energetical- 
ly pursues its ugly aim of world domina- 
tion. It sneers at liberty and at self- 
government. It abhors the American 
concept of the dignity of man. It arro- 
gantly believes that time is on its side. 

By duplicity and deceit, through 
stealth and intrigue and subversion, it 
fanatically labors to subjugate free 
peoples, to divide the free allies, and to 
weaken the United States, the leader in 
the struggle for man’s freedom in this 
somber globe. It is a respecter of 
strength, if nothing else. 

And we—the people of the United 
States—are eternally dedicated to re- 
main preeminently strong and to keep 
our freedom, whatever the cost may be. 

What a tragedy it is, therefore, that 
the energies to weaken and to divide our 
country come, not only from the Com- 
munists, but from some of our own peo- 
ple—the fright peddlers and those whom 
they successfully terrify. 

A singular anomaly of American po- 
litical life is that the extremists, at both 
ends of the political spectrum, use the 
same techniques and agitate for almost 
the same ends, though, presumably, for 
different reasons. 

In my comments earlier this month, I 
sought specifically to define the fright 
peddlers, to alert the American people 
to them and to their ways. I endeav- 
ored, point by point, to anatomize some 
of their most recent hoaxes. 

I sought to implore the thousands 
and thousands of cruelly swindled vic- 
tims to reappraise their acceptance of 
the fright peddlers’ frauds. I urged them 
to rejoin the ranks of sound and sen- 
sible anti-Communist, pro-Americans, 
who will always be ready to pay what- 
ever price is necessary to maintain our 
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own liberties and our free way of life. 
Americans continue to follow the Patrick 
Henry philosophy. 

But we are appalled by the peddlers 
of fright for paranoia and profit, who 
sow the seeds of discord and hate against 
anyone who has the temerity to question 
or reject their weird and fanciful dog- 
mas. 

The response to my May 2 comments, 
Mr. President, from California and from 
the Nation, has been, in a word, over- 
whelming, and, in two words, tre- 
mendously heartening. 

I have received more than 10,000 let- 
ters, cards, and telegrams in response to 
the speech—and they are still coming in. 
The response has come from nearly 
every nook and cranny of our wondrous 
and wonderful country. 

My staff and I make the educated 
guess that the mail has run about 4 to 1 
in favor of my point of view, even if we 
include the barrage of unsigned epistles 
sopping with hate or bigotry. The first 
500 telegrams ran nearly 10 to 1 in favor. 

But the estimate of “pros” and “cons” 
is not what is really significant, in my 
opinion. 

What really counts, it seems to me, is 
that so many thousands of Californians, 
and those from other States, who ordi- 
narily do not write their legislators, have 
taken the time and effort to tell me of 
their support, and of their determina- 
tion that the country we love shall never 
be taken over by the totalitarian extrem- 
ists of either right or left. 

As an American, I am deeply moved, 
deeply grateful, and deeply encouraged. 

As for the volume of anguished pro- 
tests, I think it demonstrates that the 
cancer of extremism in America is by no 
means trivial—nor in the least benign. 

As a lifelong Republican, I am partic- 
ularly proud of and pleased by the hun- 
dreds of communications I have received 
from those who have bothered to iden- 
tify themselves as fellow Republicans, 
and who have expressed renewed will 
and heart to take on frontally those 
fright peddlers who are undermining our 
“Grand Old Party.” 

But—and this point I want to empha- 
size most strongly—the problem of the 
fright peddler is not limited to one po- 
litical party. 

It is almost. unbelievable to read in the 
mail of the intimidation and the fear and 
the damage wreaked by the fright ped- 
dlers who belong to both parties upon 
Republicans, Democrats, independents, 
and just plain Americans at the commu- 
nity level—not only in my State but 
throughout our land. 

It would be an impossible chore to re- 
cite from all of the mail in response to 
the speech. But I do want to offer ex- 
cerpts from a number of letters in order 
to give my colleagues—and the people of 
my State and our land—further knowl- 
edge of what we confront, and of the 
encouragement of the people to carry on 
the battle against the extremists of both 
the right and the left. 

The most typical response I have re- 
ceived is much like the following, from 
Hawthorne, Calif.: 


I agree this fright peddling is as un- 
American as communism. 


May 28 


Or, as expressed by constituents in 
Los Angeles, North Sacramento, San Ra- 
fael, and Orinda: 


Thanks * * * as an American, I abhor 
the lunatic fringe of both the left and the 
right. 


Iam sure most Californians agree, but, 
as with the ultraliberal leftist, the ultra- 
dogmatic rightist is very vocal. 

Usually I am in the silent group, but 
at this time I had to break out with a 
rousing red, white, and blue thank you. 

And— 


Your nonpartisan speech in the Senate 
deserves the praise of all those who love their 
country. 


Many of the letters, of course, show 
concern for the Republican Party. For 
example: 

From Sacramento: 


As a true conservative, I hold my head a 
little higher today as a result of your good 
work. 


From South Gate: 


You have made me proud to be a Repub- 
lican. It’s about time someone with stature 
told =" page loudmouthed minorities where to 
get off. 


From Burbank: 


I have been a Republican for more than 
30 years and the rightwingers and Birchers 
are about to make a Democrat of me. 


From Long Beach: 


These rightwing extremists are opposed to 
the essence of conservatism. 


From Santa Barbara: 


As a middle of the road registered Repub- 
lican, I have been hoping that someone in 
the party would come out strongly. 


From San Francisco: 


As lifelong Republicans, voters since Presi- 
dent Hoover's first candidacy, we have been 
becoming increasingly disturbed by the un- 
realistic reactionary tendencies of many Re- 
publican leaders and the unwholesome para- 
sites attaching to them. 


And from Sacramento: 


I am sure that you must know that you 
have the support and admiration of the 
majority of Republicans. 


Even more important are the views of 
just plain concerned Americans, I shall 
cite just three: 


From Santa Ana: 


I have never written to a Representative 
before, so don’t quite know the procedure, 
but all I want to say is thank you * * *. 
We have lived in Orange County for 4 years 
and have been completely surrounded by 
hate and hysteria since we moved here. One 
begins to feel that this is the attitude of the 
whole country, which is terrifying. I know 
your stand will call for a big letter writing 
campaign by my neighbors. They are so 
busy protesting or impeaching by mail or 
telegram that they have no time to read 
what's going on in the world—granted that 
it’s a little difficult to keep up when you 
refuse to read the Los Angeles Times, New 
York Times, Newsweek, Time, etc., as every- 
one knows they are subversive * * *. This 
middle of the roader is proud to have you 
represent her in the Senate. 


Or from Belvedere: 


As an independent voter, I have felt an 
increasing irritation and frustration as I 
have witnessed the insane, irresponsible, and 
unintelligible activities of the extreme right 
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groups in this country. I know I have not 
been alone for Republicans and Democrats 
that I have talked to about it show an in- 
creasing concern about them. 


And from an executive of a large 
chamber of commerce in California: 

This tiny minority of fanatics has spread 
distrust, and in some instances, outright 
terror, far out of proportion to their num- 
bers. That you are concerned is to 
your credit. After all, only a handful cheered 
Hitler in the beginning. 


Now, Mr. President, the picture, nat- 
urally, has not been entirely roseate. 

A great many, although a minority, 
have written to me in fury and in fear, in 
intellectual dyspepsia and in dementia, 
in bluster and in fluster, in anguish and 
in agony, in violence, in sorrow, in iam- 
bic pentameter—and, quite often, in 
anonymity. 

I have even heard, Mr. President, from 
the Voice from the Seventh Dimension, 
the Great Kalki, shake-Spoke, Harman 
the Red Neck and L. M. Tex (All Ameri- 
ean) Edmunds. 

The Voice of the Seventh Dimension, 
in Millville, Calif., tells me, “Saints of 
God in which you call crackpots, you 
haven’t see anything yet.” 

The Great Kalki has indicted me for 
“high treason and subversion and ac- 
tively promoting Jewnitarian thus com- 
munism.” 

Harman the Red Neck is not at all 
happy with me, either, but he is mostly 
angry at the Birch Society because he 
feels it is “too middle of the road.” 

“All American” Edmunds feels “an 
agitated family of skunks could not have 
created a greater stench.” 

And I frankly do not know what 
shake-Spoke has in mind, other than a 
vague anticatholicism. 

What is truly sad, however, is that, 
since the speech, I have received more 
than a hundred letters—and some on 
the nicest stationery—which are bla- 
tantly anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic, or 


I shall cite only a few of the blandest 
ones: 

From Redondo Beach: 

You can be read like a book now—anti- 
Christian. 


That one was unsigned, but on a Birch 
Society post card. 


From Long Beach: 

Don't forget, sir, that this country was 
founded by white, Christian people, and we 
want our country to remain in the hands of 
white, Christian people. 


Then this writer goes on to tell me 
again of that celebrated Russian colonel 
who “has taken over our Army, Navy and 
Air Force.” 

From Los Angeles: 

I am a Bircher and you or anyone else 
that say (sic) I am unpatriotic, un-Ameri- 
can, and I am doing the devil's work better 
than the Communist are a damn liar. I en- 
close some reading material for your infor- 
mation if you have the guts to read it. 


Among the reading material are the 
usual Cinema Educational Guild tracts 
of Myron Fagan, the man cited by the 
California Senate Fact Finding Subcom- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 
1961 as purveying “heavy evidences of 
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anti-Semitism” throughout many of his 
booklets. 

From Santa Ana: 

Mr. Fagan is at the top of the list of noble 
Americans. He and J. Birch Society and 


G. L. K. Smith tells the truth. That is 
what is hurting little fellows like you, 


And from Chico: 

You seem to condemn those that point 
out that the Jews control every country in 
the world * * *. Get wise to yourself * * +, 
Don't be so hard on the Birchers. 


This correspondent also sends me a 
newspaper-sized, self-styled “patriotic” 
reprint put out by something called the 
Christian Educational Association of 
Union, NJ. 
sordid. 

Now, 4 weeks ago, I made it plain that 
I did not consider all extremists to be 
bigots. I demonstrated that some are. I 
confessed I did not know how many or 
what proportion, and added that perhaps 
very few are. 

The resulting mail, however, strongly 
suggests that more than just a few are. 

In fairness, I must also note that I 
have received some mail from those who 
say they are close to the Birch Society— 
very, very few, for one reason or another, 
ever admit they are members—and have 
never heard of Gerald L. K. Smith, or his 
fellow travelers. 

But there is no doubt that Gerald L. K. 
Smith has heard of the John Birch So- 
ciety. Here, from the latest issue of 
his the Cross and the Flag, the May 1963 
edition, are his precise instructions on 
how to infiltrate the Birch Society: 

Followers of mine who have access to our 
literature should attend the John Birch So- 
ciety meetings in their communities. Do 
not be aggressive and do not be offensive. 
Do not do anything to embarrass the Birch 
leadership, but always have a pocketful of 
literature and materials which you can hand 
out to interested people who might want to 
make a deeper study into the Communist 
menace, 


On the other hand, I have even re- 
ceived a few letters much like the follow- 
ing from a woman in Ventura: 

I am not a member of the Birch Society, 
but I know some persons who are and have 
read some of their bulletins * * I won- 
der if the Cinema Educational Guild is not 


a “pinko” group trying to ruin whatever 
good, for the American way, that “conserva- 


tive” people are doing. 


Things can even get confusing in the 
“you are either with us or against us” 
never-never land of the “extremist- 
verge.” 

It is depressing, also, Mr. President, to 
observe, in the responses to the speech, 
the very large number of Americans who 
stubbornly refuse to reject the claptrap 
which alleges that there are 35,000 Red 
Chinese troops on the Mexican border, 
about to invade San Diego, or of the 
thoroughly peddled fright that thou- 
sands of United Nations soldiers were 
trained in Georgia preparatory to a U.N. 
takeover of the United States, under 
command of that Russian colonel. 

Hundreds of my constituents continue 
to believe in the water moccasin hoax, 
even in the face of the simple truth which 
I spelled out in the minutest detail 4 
weeks ago. 


It is, to put it exactly, 
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Well, they will just have to remain 
wedded to the party line, for there is a 
point beyond which no one can go in 
attempting to persuade anyone to see 
the light. We may, however, pray that 
with the passage of time they may be 
able with reason, to cast off the frauds 
which have enmeshed them. 

In writing finis to the great water 
moccasin scare—almost a classic in a 
case study of peddled fright—I do, how- 
ever, want to cite two letters in stark 
contrast. 

The first came attached to a note 
from a constituent. It arrived with the 
first water moccasin fright mail in late 
February. The letter was purportedly 
written by one P. A. Del Valle, president 
of something called the Defenders of the 
American Constitution, and national de- 
fense chairman of something else called 
the American Coalition of Patriotic So- 
cieties. 

This letter stated in part: 

The undersigned is convinced this (water 
moccasin) * * * signified rehearsals of the 
U.N. takeover of the United States of Amer- 
ica under the disarmament treaty (sic) 
promulgated under Public Law No. 87-297 
„„The urgency of this message is ob- 
vious. This appears to be a crash program 
to disarm the United States of America and 
make us a province of the U.N. May God 
in His mercy help us prevent this catas- 
trophe! 


The last letter on water moccasin that 
I want to cite arrived just the other day. 
Its author made no boastful claim of be- 
ing a patriot. But I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he is the true patriot, the real 
defender of our American way of life. 
The letter is from a young U.S. Army 
lieutenant, who happened to take part in 
the guerrilla and counterguerrilla war- 
fare exercise called water moccasin. 
This is what he writes: 

I was amazed by the rumors flying about 
the country concerning the operation * * +. 
As for the internationalist and Communist 
tendencies insinuated by your constituents, 
I have yet to meet a group of gentlemen so 
devout in their anticommunism as those 
allied officers. (One hundred twenty-four 
foreign officers in all were on hand for the 
U.S. Army military exercise.) 

If your misguided constituents could 
only have had the opportunity to meet our 
allies, they would realize that their desire 
is only to maintain their home countries free 
from the ever-present threat of communism 
+ * © . I will be assigned to Vietnam. Ire- 
quested this duty, and consider myself to be 
extremely fortunate to be able to do some- 
thing about the spread of communism than 
write fright letters. 


There, Mr. President, is a fellow Amer- 
ican who is a true patriot. And I salute 
him. I am sure the country does also. 

But to return to the self-proclaimed 
kind and some more of what they are 
writing me: 

From Santa Ana: 

Who translated your recent speech from 
Russian into Engilsh? 


From Long Beach: 

And pooh-pooh to you, too—you, Socialist, 
you. 

Those two, of course, were unsigned. 

From North Hollywood: 


You are pink. I might use a 
word, but I am (believe it or not) trying to 
restrain myself. 
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That came from a 17-year-old boy, who 
tells me he is very active in local politics. 

From Bodega Bay: 

You do not sound like a true American 
+ + »I beg you, sir, please have mercy on 
Christ’s children and your country or else 
the Communists will overthrow the Govern- 
ment. They are even now wor for that 
through the World Council of Churches. 
May God help us. 


This correspondent identifies herself as 
a devoted follower of someone called Carl 
McIntire, a hillbilly huckster of hate, and 
an unfrocked minister to boot. 

Mr. McIntire, by the way, appears on 
several hundred radio stations every day 
to harangue, notably, for abolition of the 
United Nations, and, not at all inciden- 
tally, for the abolition of brotherhood. 

To give my colleagues, fellow Ameri- 
cans and, possibly, maybe even a deceived 
follower or two, an idea of what kind of 
“great patriot” Mr. McIntire is, I cite 
only two indicators: 

First, he was “deposed” by the United 
Presbyterian Church of America as a 


ter. 

Second, the following is a sample of 
his wares: 

Rome will sell her secret confessional sys- 
tem for political world power. But actually 
the Roman Catholic Church becomes a “spy 
system” * * *. Are not the Roman Catholics 
in the United States committed to a foreign 
power and do they not owe “obedience” and 
“submission” to its head, the Pope? 


Since the May 2 speech, Mr. President, 
I have been hearing from quite a few of 
Mr. Melntire's followers. They tell me 
he questions my loyalty. If so, I must 
tell them that I question his sanity. 

And from Thousand Oaks, Calif.: 

Yes, we Birchers are frightened, and we 
intend to stay frightened * * * . Weintend 
to clean out the Commies and fellow tray- 
elers in our Government. And remem- 
ber, if we lose, and the Communists take 
over, the collaborators will face the firing 
squad, right along with the resistors. 


Such letters, of course, are not the 
most fun to receive. But they are not 
nearly so disturbing as the following 
letter, which is typical of a lot of the 
response mail. 

From Santa Cruz, in my State: 

I know the Birch Society is not a political 
party. But a lot of them are Republicans 
and the Birch Society members who are 
Democrats think the same way as the Repub- 
licans do. It would help to promote party 
unity to quit smearing the Birch Society. 
Do we want to lose the next election, too? 


Mr. President, I cannot stress my feel- 
ings too strongly. I believe in the party 
of Lincoln. And I adore my country as 
you do. I want my party and my coun- 
try to stand together against the Com- 
munist danger. Both parties will. 

But I cannot and I shall not place the 
long-term welfare of my country ahead 
of any alleged short-term and dubious 
gain for my political party. It is as sim- 
ple as that. 

Moreover, I believe firmly that unity 
at any price, with those who damn the 
great Dwight Eisenhower and the late, 
courageous John Foster Dulles; who 
would accuse Milton Eisenhower of being 
a life-long Communist and who want our 
party to follow in the heritage not of 
Lincoln but of a self-proclaimed dicta- 
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tor, will mean catastrophe for the Re- 
publican Party, or, indeed, for any 
party. 

Some of my correspondents have, in 
fact, said it much better. 

For example, from Modesto, Calif.: 

As a registered and voting Republican for 
approximately 50 years, I find myself in 
complete agreement with what you said. 
The stand you have taken and so ably de- 
fended should help tremendously in saving 
the Republican Party from complete col- 
lapse in its influence and usefulness and, 
what is vastly more important, the Nation 
itself from falling into the clutches of emo- 
tional extremists. 


Or, again, from a woman in Monrovia: 

You have said some things that need to 
be said over and over again by our Repub- 
lican leaders. Instead of “splitting” our 
party, I am sure that it will help to restore 
it to its rightful position as a party of dedi- 
cated, thinking men and women. 


In my judgment, that goes for the 
leaders in both parties. 

Mr. President, 4 weeks ago, I cited a 
dozen reasons why I believe the right- 
wing extremists are not serving the wel- 
fare of America, but, in fact, performing 
a service for the Kremlin. Seldom, in- 
cidentally, have any of the anguished 
referred to these reasons. Almost all 
have responded blindly, after witnessing 
only the very first radio or television or 
newspaper reports. 

There may be still another reason. It 
is, at any rate, suggested in a number 
of communications I have received from 
new Americans, who are former Euro- 
peans, such as this writer from Berkeley, 
Calif., who says: 

In my youth I had the occasion to watch, 
at close range, the growth of the Nazi move- 
ment, and its eventual sweep across Europe. 
I am thoroughly familiar with their mode of 
operation and their foul, often paranoid men- 
tality. I, for one, will not permit this to 
happen here, nor am I ready to laugh it 
off as insignificant. A Hitlerite America 
would hardly be better than a Communist 
one and I pledge myself to fight, with equal 
vigor, against both. 


And so shall I. 

Or consider this letter from Oakland: 

I lived through 4 years of brutal occu- 
pation in my native country, the Nether- 
lands. It is horrible to watch similar tend- 
encies evolve in my new country. It is 
downright frightful to see politicians of na- 
tional stature and widely read columnists 
skirt the issue at hand, avoiding to take 
issue with this vicious trend in our com- 
munities, even flirting with it for the love 
of votes or readers. 


I think many of us sometimes wonder, 
too, though we do not like to admit it: 
Can it happen here? Could it? I pray 
not. 

Still another typical missive I must 
take the time to cite is much like the 
following, sent in from Lakeside, Calif., 
unsigned, but on a John Birch Society 
post card, The message is simple and to 
the point: 

You lier (sic). Jackman is not on the 
American Opinion Speakers Bureau. Peddie 
your filth in Russia. 


Indeed, the Rev. Theodore Jackman, 
himself, denied to newsmen—I have a 
copy of the newspaper before me—that 
he was a Birch Society speaker a few 
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hours after I took to the floor of the 
Senate on May 2. 

I quote now from an Associated Press 
story that appeared in the Washington 
Star on May 3: 

He (Mr. Jackman) said he had made some 
speeches in various parts of the country in 
connection with Operation Water Moccasin 
III “but as an individual and not as a mem- 
ber of any group.” He refused to comment 
further on Senator KucHeEn’s charges. 


In fact, according to the newspaper in 
his hometown, the Greenville, S.C., 
News, Mr. Jackman “vigorously denied” 
that he was a spokesman for the Ameri- 
can Opinion Speakers Bureau, as I 
alleged 4 weeks ago. 

Now, Mr. President, this is a small 
point. But, I submit, it is the very kind 
of evasion and trickery which the Com- 
munists have practiced so well over the 
years—and are still practicing—and 
which the Birchers and their sympathiz- 
ers are putting to extensive use. 

Mr. Jackman and many of my cor- 
respondents say he has had nothing to 
do with the American Opinion Speakers 
Bureau. 

At this point, I should like to cite two 
documents, which speak for themselves. 

The first is a pertinent sentence from 
page 4 of the John Birch Society Bulle- 
tin of December, 1961. It states: 

We have just this fall established our 
American Opinion Speakers Bureau, under 
very able executive management, 


The second document, a leaflet from 
the American Opinion Speakers Bureau, 
lists “a representative group from our 
national roster,” who are available as 
speakers to audiences, small or large, 
anywhere in the country. 

And there, very prominent in the list, 
is the Reverend Theodore Jackman. 

Also prominent is the following sort 
of apologia, which I have detected in a 
great many letters. 

A schoolteacher in northern California 
told me that one of her pupils, who claims 
to be a member of the Birch Society, told 
the class the story of U.N. troops in 
Georgia waiting to take over the United 
States. 

The teacher later brought a newspaper 
to class and read my statements describ- 
ing the story as a hoax. 

According to the teacher, the student 
merely shrugged: 

Oh well, even if it is a lie, it will make 


people think, and that is what the John 
Birch Society wants to do. 


Just think of it. Ido not think Pravda 
or Herr Joseph Goebbels could have ra- 
tionalized any better. 

Mr. President, the fright peddlers and 
their followers will, of course, respond 
again—as they already have responded— 
that the letters I have selected for airing 
are not representative at all. And they 
will say that I have lied, as the woman 
in Santa Barbara, who wrote to me: 

You say you get 60,000 letters a month. 


Well, I’m willing to bet that 99 percent of 
them are against you. 


And so, I am now inviting as many 
members of the press who are interested 
to accompany me in a few minutes to 
my office in the Senate Office Building, 
where they will be free to prowl and plow 
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at will and at random through all the 
mail and quote whatever they wish. 

I ask only that they do not use any of 
the names of the writers. I hope they 
will not do so. t 

This, of course, will not conyince the 
extremists, either. For they are already 
convinced that the press of our country, 
with a few tiny exceptions, is in the grip 
of the monstrous conspiracy, too. 

As with the Communists, the fright 
peddlers and their “I am not a Bircher, 
but” sympathizers cannot be converted 
by reason. 

But I believe that those upon whom 
they may attempt to prey in the future 
can be armed with the truth to combat 
them. 

I think that both of our political 
parties must meet the fright peddlers 
head-on, especially at the community 
level. Furthermore, I think every rea- 
sonable, self-respecting American, either 
in Government or out of Government, 
has a duty to speak out vigorously, in 
his church, in his club, in his veteran’s 
organization, in the PTA's, and else- 
where, against those who seek to sow 
hate and fear among our people and 
against our institutions. 

The overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans eternally reject communism, I am 
confident the same majority will repudi- 
ate the fright peddlers and their fellow 
travelers—if given all the facts. That is 
another reason why I have taken to the 
floor again today—to provide the facts. 

Finally, Mr. President, I should like to 
enter into the Recor at this point copies 
of newspaper editorials I have seen on 
the fright peddlers. Some of the news- 
papers are conservative. Some are lib- 
eral. Many are Republican in general 
philosophy. Only four editorials which 
I have seen so far have been unfavorable, 
and I include them, too. Forty-eight, 
incidentally, have been favorable. 

The favorable editorials are from the 
Bakersfield Californian, the Contra Costa 
Times, the El Cajon Valley News, the 
Garden Grove News, the Glendale News- 
Press, the Lakewood Enterprise, the Los 
Angeles Times, the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner, the Madera Tribune, the 
Oxnard Press-Courier, the Palo Alto 
Times, the Paradise Post, the Placentia 
Courier, the Redwood City Tribune, the 
Riverside Daily Press and Enterprise, 
the Sacramento Bee, the Sacramento 
Union, the San Francisco Chronicle, the 
San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, the 
San Jose Mercury, the San Jose News, 
the San Leandro News, the Santa Bar- 
bara News-Press, the Stockton Record, 
the Sunnyvale Standard, the Tulare Ad- 
vance-Register, the Vallejo Times- 
Herald, and the Watsonville Register- 
Pajaronian—all California newspapers. 

Also, the Baltimore Evening Sun, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Chicago 
Daily News, the Corpus Christi (Tex.) 
Caller, the Detroit Free Fress, the Fay- 
etteville Northwest Arkansas Times, the 
Honolulu Advertiser, the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal, the Milwaukee Journal, the 
Nashville Tennessean, the New York 
Herald Tribune, the New York Times, 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, the Portland 
(Maine) Press-Herald, the Portsmouth 
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(N.H.) Herald, the Salt Lake City Trib- 
une, the Washington Daily News, the 
Washington Post, and the Watertown 
(N.Y.) Daily Times—newspapers from 
every area of our Nation. 

And, finally, the Anaheim Bulletin, the 
Hayward Review, the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader, and the Santa Ana Reg- 
ister. 

T request their printing in the RECORD 
simply and solely to demonstrate that 
the overwhelming majority of the free 
press of America is behind us and is op- 
posed to fright peddlers. A number also 
describe and debunk some other peddled 
frights to which I did not allude in my 
remarks on May 2. 

Mr. President, the extremists pose a 
threat to our country and to both of our 
political parties. They do their work 
in shadows. They cannot stand the 
light of day. 

Iremind my colleagues—and all Amer- 
icans—what the sainted Lincoln said to 
a troubled nation in another time of 
crisis: 

To sin by silence, when there is a duty to 
protest, makes cowards of men. 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Bakersfield (Calif.) Californian, 
May 3, 1963] 
SENATOR KuCHEL ASSAILS “FRIGHT PEDDLERS” 


Pointing out that the United States has 
enough troublesome and dangerous problems 
without having its strength and wisdom 
crippled by baseless rumors, malicious lies 
and scurrilous accusations, Senator THOMAS 
H. Kuchl, assistant Senate Republican lead- 
er and senior Senator from California, has 
issued a timely and well-founded blast 
against individuals and groups he describes 
as “peddlers of fright for paranoia and prof- 
it." His denunciation will be welcomed by 
all sensible and informed Americans who 
have witnessed with profound disgust and 
considerable alarm the activities of these 
groups and have rejected the slander and 
abuse that have been heaped upon many 
great and loyal Americans by what Senator 
KUCHEL calls self-styled patriotic organiza- 
tions which range from the John Birch So- 
ciety to the adherents of the Gerald L. K. 
Smith school, 

These paranoic circles, he points out, have 
been responsible for a distressing number of 
hoaxes which have confused and terrified 
thousands of persons in California and else- 
where, citing item by item and tracing them 
to what he called self-styled “I am a better 
American than you are” organizations. The 
fanciful but horrific nature of these hoaxes 
aroused Senator KucmEL to declare that “it 
is disgusting to find self-appointed saviors, 
whether infantile or cunning, preying profit- 
ably and psychotically on the fears of Ameri- 
cans in the name of anti-communism. In- 
deed, the ugly labors they perform are a 
service to the Kremlin itself.” 

Senator KucHEL joins many other true 
Americans in denouncing these hate-ped- 
dlers and bigoted groups and individuals, 
and he observes that “clutching at half- 
truths and downright falsehoods, the fright 
peddlers fabricate hoaxes which frighten 
Americans and divert their attention from 
the real menace,” sowing suspicion and 
hatred, undermining faith in American Goy- 
ernment, institutions and leaders, setting up 
new racist and religious quarrels and malign- 
ing loyal citizens. 

He has brought a sound and much-needed 
warning to the people of this country, and 
has brought hope and strength to those who 


have been shocked by this trend and have 
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fought to restore sanity and honesty to pub- 
lic affairs. 

His courage and forthrightness, his prin- 
ciples and his fight against extremists, fakers, 
and despoilers should be an inspiration to all 
Americans. He has, with this denunciation 
of extremism and refutation of the wild 
and paranoic rantings of the fright peddlers, 
rendered a great service to his country. 


[From the Contra Costa Times, May 8, 1963] 
KUCHEL’S ATTACK SIGNIFICANT For GOP 


Senator THomas H. KucHew’s attack on 
the Senate floor of rightwing hate groups 
was significant for a number of reasons. 

First, it was one of the most detailed 
and comprehensive criticisms of these groups 
yet made by a public official. Added to this 
was the fact that it came from a Repub- 
can. It is the Republicans who can be 
most effective in battling the rightwing 
extremists because in the instances where 
the Birchers have attempted to work 
through one of our two major parties it is 
the Republican Party they have chosen. 

Kocuet has drawn the battlelines in Cali- 
fornia. It was significant that on the very 
day that Kucner, made his speech, Richard 
Nixon announced he was moving to New 
York. Nixon was the only man who could 
have any sort of a hold on both wings of 
the party, although surely his hold was 
tenuous, 

Koucuet, who must be considered the titu- 
lar leader of the moderate wing of the party 
in California, has foreclosed any possibility 
of working with the Birchers within the 

This may have been the biggest shot 
in the arm the party has received in a long 
time. One need only look to KucHEL's 
smashing victory last year and to the de- 
feats sustained by the party's rightwing 
candidates to see where the voters stand, 


[From the El Cajon (Calif.) Valley News, 
May 5, 1963] 


Senator KUCHEL Narts A Few Lies 


Senator THOMAS KUCHEL said some words 
this week which have long needed saying by 
someone from his side of the political fence. 

In a speech on the Senate floor, California's 
Republican Senator took a good roundhouse 
swing at those right wing extremists who go 
around organizing or joining “I am a better 
American than you are” patriotic societies. 

Senator KUcCHEL said about 10 percent of 
his mail is from such emotionally disturbed 
zealots. One of the most annoying character- 
istics of these zealots, the Senator observed, 
is that they call anyone a traitor who dis- 
agrees with them. 

In addition, the zealots are “peddlers of 
fright for paranoia and profit.” They spread 
hoaxes which have terrified thousands of 
Californians, causing them to write Senator 
Kucne for reassurance, 

One hoax about which Senator KUCHEL has 
received many letters had to do with Opera- 
tion Water Moccasin in Georgia. The letter- 
writers said they had been told of 16,000 
African troops with rings in their noses and 
ears who were supposed to be participating 
in the Georgia exercises. Some of the letters 
also warned of Chinese Communist troops 
poised along the United States-Mexican bor- 
der ready to invade this Nation, 

When Senator KucHEL wrote in return that 
there was no truth to the rumors about 
African or Chinese troops, he was accused of 
being either ignorant or a traitor, 

“It is incredible,” the Senator said, “that 
so many Americans haye been so cruelly 
swindled and have allowed themselyes to be 
so deceitfully duped.” 

KUCHEL told his colleagues he also had re- 
ceived more than 2,000 letters demanding 
abolition of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency and repeal of the act creating it, 
on the ground that it would allow the Presi- 
dent to transfer our Armed Forces to the 
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Secretary of the United Nations Security 
Council who is assertedly always a Russian. 

These assertions are false. The Arms Con- 
trol Agency neither provides for turning over 
control of our military forces to the U.N. nor 
any other foreign authority. Nor is a Rus- 
sian in control of the Emergency Military 
Committee of the United Nations Security 
Council. 

When people claiming to be conservatives 
indulge in such fright peddling, KUCHEL 
said they “defile the honorable philosophy of 
conservatism. I have nothing but contempt 
for the originators of the hoaxes and swin- 
dies.” They are un-American and “are do- 
ing a devil’s work far better than Commu- 
nists could do.” 

These are strong words. But they come 
from a man who has the right to use strong 
words. In his position as a Senator, Mr. 
Kuchl. is able to know whereof he speaks 
when he is discussing the nature of military 
operations in Georgia or the functions and 
objectives of some Government agency. Fur- 
thermore, his words must be given greater 
weight because he is talking about people 
who come from his side of the political spec- 
trum. He would not be castigating the ex- 
tremists unless he felt the people as a whole 
needed to know the depths to which they are 
stooping. 

If a few more leaders of the Republican 
Party had the insight and the courage to do 
as Senator KucHEL has done in putting the 
finger on the fright peddlers and the hoaxers, 
we would not be seeing these silly billboards 
calling for impeachment of Chief Justice 
Earl Warren and we would not hear so many 
good citizens innocently repeating lies about 
our Government or the United Nations as if 
they were accepted truths. 


{From the Garden Grove (Calif.) News, May 
5, 1963] 
CRASHING IN FLAMES 


U.S. Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, of Anaheim, 
manned a verbal anti-aircraft-missile 
launcher last week. When the smoke 
cleared, political hoaxes were crashing in 
flames all over the American landscape. 

Of course, this does not mean that self- 
appointed patriots won't build more and at- 
tempt to patch the old ones up in the hope 
they may get in a little more flying time. 
But California’s senior Senator did clear the 
air for awhile. 

Kucuet let fly at what he called the con- 
temptible slime of fright peddlers in their 
attempt to blacken the loyalty of former 
President Dwight Eisenhower. 

He also targeted the ludicrous word from 
high up in the Birch councils that the late 
former Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
was a Communist agent. 

He blew huge holes in a current fraud 
which held that the United States was train- 
ing foreign troops, including barefoot canni- 
bals, in Georgia as prelude to a U.N. takeover 
of the whole country. This lighter-than-hot 
air blimp, according to letters written the 
Senator, came out of the hanger of a Green- 
ville, S.C., Birch Society spokesman. 

Actually, the U.S. Army did have guerrilla 
training exercises in Georgia and, as is not 
all uncommon, some 124 officers from 17 for- 
eign countries were there at the invitation 
of our Government. The arrangements for 
these military representatives of other na- 
tions had nothing to do with the U.N. 

KucHEL declared, America has enough 
immediate and deadly enemies, without add- 
ing hobgoblins.“ 

We agree. 

[From the Glendale (Calif.) News Press, 
May 8, 1963 


In My OPINION 
(By Carroll W. Parcher) 


Writing from Washington the other day 
I referred to the volume of work in con- 
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gressional offices and the stacks of mall 
which Members of the Congress receive— 
and answer—daily. 

Soon after I left, Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
of California, made a speech in the Senate 
in which he referred rather pointedly to 
some of the mail he has been receiving 
lately. Fright mail, the Senator called it, 
And from his description it runs in the same 
pattern as some of the missives we receive 
around this establishment. This is the way 
Senator KucHEL describes it: 

“Note carefully the language typical of 
the fright letter. The writer is convinced, 
utterly convinced. There is no room for 
doubt. Of course this is happening, he says. 
And of course that is happening, he says. 
Because he knows. And how did he find 
out? And how, if it is possible, can we 
reach him with simple truth?” 

I don’t believe that during the course of 
his speech Tom answered that question. 
Probably there is no good answer. At least 
I’ve never found one. To the letter writers 
who know that John Foster Dulles was a 
Communist agent, or to those who know 
that Dwight Eisenhower is a stooge for the 
Communists, or to those who know that 
the only way the country may be saved is 
to impeach Earl Warren there isn’t much 
you can reply with any hope of changing 
minds, 

Senator Kuchl. says: “I cheerfully admit 
that I have, in the past, attempted to reply 
calmly and factually to fright mail, muster- 
ing all the reason and reserve I could sum- 
mon. Yet I have found, over the years, that 
this is not quite the answer.“ 

Move over, Senator. So have I. But I'm 
thankful that the volume of my mail doesn’t 
approximate that of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. In his speech to the Senate he said: 

“In every day’s deluge of mail at my of- 
fice—which sometimes means as Many as 
5,000 letters, telegrams, and postcards—there 
are generally 100 or even 200 which I de- 
scribe simply as ‘fright mail.’ 

“Most of my colleagues receive such mail 
and most of them refer to it in much 
stronger terms. Coming from the most 
populous State in our Union, California, I 
think it is safe to say I get as much as 
anybody. 

“It is difficult enough attempting to an- 
swer thousands and thousands of letters 
which seek 15 answers to 15 questions on 
complicated foreign and domestic policies 
and issues—and by tomorrow at the latest. 

“Many times, the only economically and 
mechanically feasible way to reply is to send 
printed statements, which are then often 
returned in disgust because I have not an- 
swered with a long, personal letter.” 

As I've said before, just the contempla- 
tion of 5,000 letters to be answered would 
send me into an acute attack of the scream- 
ing meemies. Or worse. But after Senator 
KucHEL has answered his letters, he says 
that: “The writers will come back a week 
later, terrified about something else, ur- 
gently stating that they do not believe me— 
and that I am either misinformed, or worse. 
Sometimes they darkly insinuate that 
treason has prompted the reply they have 
received.” 

I can’t say that Im glad that Tom KUCHEL, 
and many other Members of the Congress, 
I'm certain, receive such letters. But on 
the well-known theory that misery loves 
company, it’s slightly comforting to know 
that newspaper editors are not the only 
recipients. 

This sort of thing has been going on for 
quite a while, as Senator Kuchl undoubt- 
edly knows. The letters have been somewhat 
different in content, but essentially of the 
same type. I remember one I got away back 
in the days of the Roosevelt-Willkie cam- 
paign * * * “What has Willkie ever done for 
the. workingman?” The words were all 
spelled out, too. So the only thing Tom 
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can look forward to is that if he stays in 
the Senate for a long time, as there is every 
indication that he will do, the content of 
the letters may change. But the essential 
character will remain. 

Incidentally, we enjoy getting letters 
around this shop, and are able to print a 
good many of them. So I hope the tribe of 
the writer-inners will not decrease. Only, 
perhaps, that they won’t wax quite so vitri- 
olic in some happier future day. 


[From Lakewood (Calif.) Enterprise, May 9, 
1963] 


THEY ARE DOING THE DEVIL'S WORK 
(By Publisher Maurice Harris) 

Our Senator, Tom KUCHEL, 

It is always good to have one’s judgment 
corroborated. And so, it is with considerable 
satisfaction we recall the Enterprise en- 
dorsing Tom Kuchl. for Senator. Of 
course, we had much to go on, based on his 
record and experience in serving his State 
of California. While he was not always right, 
there was never any doubt as to his sincerity 
and dedication to State and to country. 

Since mostly bigots and hypocrites are in- 
flexible as to party, we have never been either 
irrevocably Democrat or Republican, feeling 
always that the caliber of the man should 
take precedence, regardless of affiliation. 

Last week, it warmed our hearts to hear 
Senator Tom Kuchl. speak out with such 
firmness, logic and intelligence on his feel- 
ings regarding the hypocrites and crackpots 
in our midst, 

His words conveyed so much more than 
could any words of ours, we quote them 
below: 

“The curious fact is that the right ped- 
diers, from the simple simpletons to the 
wretched racists, all claim to be conserva- 
tives. 

“They defile the honorable philosophy of 
conservatism with that claim as thoroughly 
as the Communists defile the honorable 
philosophy of liberalism, 

“I sympathize with some of my constitu- 
ents who are honestly bewildered and con- 
fused by the trash of the rightwing 
extremists. 

“But I have nothing but contempt for the 
originators of the hoaxes and swindles, from 
the ludicrous lears of the Birch Society to 
* * * the several hundred similar self- 
styled ‘patriotic’ groups. 

“For they are doing the devil’s work far 
better than Communists could do.“ 

Bravo Senator KUCHEL, 

May your voice be heard frequently, and 
your admonishments reflected upon by every 
freedom-loving American in the world. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, May 5, 1963] 
DOING THE DEVIL'S WORK 

For the first time—and not at all too 
soon—the U.S. Senate has heard a formal 
statement about the moral and material 
damage inflicted on our country by its 
“deadly dangerous enemies of the far right.” 

Senator KUCHEL, of California, made the 
address, which gains force from the fact 
that he lives in and represents one of the 
beehives of this far-right activity. Other 
Senators hear from the crackpots, too, but 
KucHeL noted that he comes from the larg- 
est State in the Union and quite naturally 
receives more mail than most of his col- 
leagues. He estimates that 10 percent of 
his 60,000 monthly letters fall in the cate- 
gory of “fright mail.” 

The instigators of the scare mail are a 
“relative handful” of rightwing zealots— 
members of the John Birch Society, assorted 
racists, income tax abolitionists, phobic op- 
ponents of the United Nations and most of 
the U.S. Government's formal foreign rela- 
tionships, plus an even more venomous rag, 
tag, and bobtail that believe anyone who 
does not agree with their own queer and 
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puzzling dogmas to the last dot of an “i” is 
a prima facie Communist. 

This poisonous mail convinces KUCHEL 
that those who inspire it threaten our coun- 
try quite as gravely as that other sinister 
small minority, the Communists, and that 
in the end the fright peddlers serve the 
Communist cause by creating dissension and 
hysteria. 

The evidence is strong in the Republican 
Senator's copious quotations from his mail. 
Typical correspondents engage his attention 
by saluting him as a traitor becasue he has 
denied the existence of, or refused to do 
anything about, the following allegations: 

That thousands and thousands of Chinese 
Communist troops were poised on the Mex- 
ican border for an attack on California. 

That 44 American or free world leaders 
are Communist agents. (“The gallant Eisen- 
hower is a favorite taget,” KucHet says.) 

That a U.S. military maneuver in Georgia 
ealled Exercise Water Moccasin III was, in 
fact, a disguised U.N. operation for training 
African troops on American soil. 

That the U.S. Government is trying to put 
all its Armed Forces under the command of 
a Russian general. 

The reader may wonder where the hate 
peddlers find people to believe this bilge. 
KvUcHEL’s mail is ample testimony that such 
people are found and do believe—and are 
ready to denounce their senior Senator as a 
traitor for doing nothing to make America 
safe for them. 

The immediate damage they do—they and 
their leaders—is visible all around us. They 
have seriously injured conservative Repub- 
licanism in California by representing them- 
selves as its spokesmen. KUcCHEL put it 
well: 

“The curious fact is that the fright 
peddlers, from the simple simpletons to the 
wretched racists, all claim to be conserva- 
tives. 

“They defile the honorable philosophy of 
conservatism with that claim as thoroughly 
as the Communists defile the honorable 
philosophy of liberalism. 

“I sympathize with some of my constitu- 
ents who are honestly bewildered and con- 
fused by the trash of the rightwing extrem- 
ists. 

“But I have nothing but contempt for the 

tors of the hoaxes and swindles, from 
the ludicrous leaders of the Birch Society 
to * * * the several hundred similar self- 
styled patriotic groups. 

“For they are doing the Devil's work far 
better than Communists could do.” 

The tragic evidence is around us. 


[From the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 
May 4, 1963] 


RIGHT TARGET 


Senator Tuomas W. KUcCHEL, Republican, 
of California, has taken a well-aimed swipe 
at those he terms the “fright peddlers” of 
the John Birch Society and other far-out 
splinter groups “who defile the honorable 
philosophy of conservatism.” 

We are glad to hear the Senate Republican 
whip voice these sentiments. They are an 
eloquent expression of much that has been 
ee responsible conservatives for some 

e. 

Senator Kuchl. decried such extreme 
rightwing hoaxes as those asserting that 
a Russian colonel at the United Nations 
actually controls the U.S. Armed Forces, that 
thousands of Chinese Reds are poised in 
Mexico for an invasion of California, and 
that the U.N. is training foreign troops in 
Georgia to take over the United States. 

While no one is underestimating the dead- 
liness of the Communist menace, such fan- 
tasies are clearly idiotic or irresponsible. 
The senator is correct in noting it is curious 
that the fright peddlers, from the simple 
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simpletons to the wretched racists, all claim 
to be conservatives.” 

It is sad to say that many patriotic and 
well-meaning citizens have been deluded 
into believing these fabrications. 

Senator KUCHEL is performing a valuable 
service to true conservatives and the public 
in attacking the disseminators of such un- 
conservative, un-American hysteria. 

{From the Madera (Calif.) Tribune, May 2, 
1963 
Tue FRIGHT PEDDLERS 


U.S. Senator THomas H. KucHEL today 
called on cruelly swindled Americans to re- 
appraise the peddlers of fright for paranoia 
and profit and rejoin the ranks of respon- 
sible anti-Communist, pro-Americans. 

The Tribune is happy to publish Senator 
KucHEL’s appeal and to second the motion. 

“America has enough immediate and 
deadly dangerous enemies, without adding 
hobgoblins,” the Senator said. America 
can use all the responsible help it can get.” 

Kuchl, assistant Senate Republican 
leader, identified the fright peddlers as hun- 
dreds of self-styled patriotic groups, 
ranging from the Birch Society to the fol- 
lowers of Gerald L. K. Smith. 

He said they have been responsible for a 
number of hoaxes which have terrified 
thousands of Californians to the point of 
hysteria, particularly two most recent ones 
which claim: 

The United Nations is training thousands 
of foreign troops, including barefoot savages, 
in Georgia, as a prelude to a takeover of the 
United States. 

The United States no longer has an Army, 
Navy, or Air Force, because the act that 
created the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency has turned over our military to 
a Russian colonel in the United Nations. 

In a speech prepared for delivery in the 
Senate, KucHEL exposed, step by step, the in- 
tertwined frights as hoaxes and traced their 
origin and perpetuation to a number of self- 
styled “I am a better American than you are” 
organizations, including the Birch Society, 
and even outright anti-Semitic and racist 
groups. 

To document the panic they have pro- 
duced, Kuchl. quoted from a number of 
the more than 3,000 hysterical letters and 
crude leaflets he has received from con- 
stituents. 

But, he said, the most distressing statistic 
of all was that only 10 of the letterwriters 
raised even the slightest doubt or question 
about the validity of the claims. 

“It is distressing and disillusioning to 
find persons or normal educational attain- 
ments—or any educational level—falling 
hysterically and emotionally, without reser- 
vation, for the unadulterated venom spewed 
by out and out crackpots for paranoia and 
profit.” KUCHEL said. 

“It is disgusting to find self-appointed 
saviors, whether infantile or cunning, prey- 
ing profitably and psychotically on the fears 
of Americans in the name of anti-com- 
munism” he added. 
they perform are a service to the Kremlin 
itself.” 

KucHEL noted that the fright peddlers 
all call themselves “conservatives,” but ob- 
served: 

“They defile the honorable philosophy of 
conservatism with that claim as thoroughly 
as the Communists defile the honorable 
philosophy of liberalism.” 

He pointed out that the fright peddlers 
also have in common “all out, uncom- 
promising, hysterical demands,” such as 
stopping all foreign aid, repealing the income 
tax, abandoning NATO and removing the 
United States from the United Nations— 
“very likely identical to the real hopes of 
the Kremlin.” 

(We might note that there are many peo- 
ple who do oppose such things as the U.N. 


“Indeed, the ugly labors ` 
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and income taxes but do not belong in the 
“fright peddler“ category.) 

Kuchl, citing evidence — noted also that 
some followers of racists and bigots have 
often found new respectable homes in ex- 
tremist rightwing groups that deny being 
bigoted, 

“Clutching at halftruths and downright 
falsehoods, the fright peddlers fabricate 
hoaxes which frighten Americans and divert 
their attention from the real menace,” 
KUCHEL said. 

“They sow suspicion and hatred. They 
attempt to undermine faith in our Govern- 
ment, its institutions, and leaders. They 
preach resistance to the laws of our land. 
They degrade America and Americans and do 
it as well as—or better than—the Commu- 
nists do. 

“Yet their followers—and even some hon- 
est conservatives—continually ask me: ‘Why 
do I keep berating them?“ 

KucHeEL noted that about 10 percent of the 
60,000 letters, cards, and telegrams he some- 
times receives each month fall into the cate- 
gory of fright mail. And he added: 

“Can these cruelly swindled victims of the 
fright peddlers be shocked into a reappraisal 
of their swindlers and be reclaimed as valu- 
able and effective contributors in the fight 
against the real enemy? 

“I do not know. But I believe it is time 
such an attempt be made. 

“Perhaps I am naive about this. Yet I feel 
there must be some—and they belong to both 
political parties—who can be persuaded to 
join the ranks again of sensible and decent 
anti-Communist, pro-Americans devoted to 
defending our Nation against defilement of 
both the extreme left and extreme right, here 
and abroad.“ 


[From the Oxnard (Calif.) Press Courier, 
May 7, 1963] 
REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE AND SENATOR KUCHEL 


Congressman TEAGUE performed a timely 
and patriotic act when he wrote about Sena- 
tor Kucuev’s forthright speech listing the 
sins of the John Birch Society. 

Mr. TeacveE is admittedly much more con- 
servative in many aspects of governmental 
policy than is Senator KUCHEL, But Mr. 
TEAGUE showed that he is no less concerned 
than is Senator Kuchl. over the peddling 
of fright by the Birchers. 

The thing that both of them could have 
said, but failed to do so, is that the first 
victims of fright are the John Birch mem- 
bers themselves. 

They must be scared if they believe what 
they are saying. They, so far as they make 
themselves known, are men and women of 
intellectual standing, often of financial 
worth, and impelled by patriotic impulses. 
Yet they are furthering the very contempt 
of government that they seem to think is 
being implanted among the people by sin- 
ister agents of communism. 

Mr. Teacuer, with Mr. KUCHEL, specifically 
denounces the Bircher axioms that Chief 
Justice Earl Warren must be impeached; 
that repeal of the Federal income tax would 
be helpful to the Nation; that Communists 
run the United Nations and a Communist 
officer could control the Army of the United 
States; that it was encouraging the Reds for 
the President to invite Romulo Betancourt 
of Venezuela to visit this country; or that 
“international Jewish bankers” run America. 

Some of these precepts were taken right 
out of the book of Adolf Hitler, which led to 
worldwide war and misery for millions. For 
it seems to be the habit of the unthinking 
to fix upon false causes of their troubles. 

The pity of it is that young people in our 
schools, to a limited extent, are to 
believe these things, and to talk about them, 
and to borrow the fear that their elders hold 
and spread. 
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KUCHEL Takes Arm Ar EXTREMISTS 
(By Alexander Bodi) 

He stood at ease just inside the door of the 
crowded room, his big frame relaxed. His 
height and his shock of white hair made him 
stand out in the room, but you had to take 
a second look to realize that it was the Chief 
Justice of the United States in front of you. 

Earl Warren had been a guest at a dinner 
of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, and afterward dropped in at one of those 
soirees where there’s too much alcohol and 
too much talking and too much standing. 

We talked for 5 or 10 minutes. He seemed 
a bit lonesome, and welcomed the opportu- 
nity to chat with another Californian. He 
talked about his family and his visits to his 
grandchildren. He mentioned the old days 
when he was Governor of California. He 
didn’t bring up anything about his current 
activities in the Supreme Court, nor the 
virulent attacks which have been made on 
him by the John Birch Society and southern 
segregationists. 

I broached the matter tentatively. 

“The Birchers,” he smiled and waved a 
hand. “They don't bother me a bit. I pay 
no attention to them.” 

The matter was closed, and I drifted away, 
making room for others patiently waiting to 
talk with him. 

Earl Warren can afford to ignore extrem- 
ist attacks, for he’s a big man and his job is 
an important one. Warren is remote from 
the fuss and furor of everyday politics, the 
arena where the ideological fight is going on. 

Closer to the battle, politically if not geo- 
graphically, is Senator THOMAS KUCHEL. I 
ran into him at another of the editors’ 
soirees a fortnight ago. 

He was concerned about the rightwing 
grab for power in California’s Republican 
Party. As the highest elected Republican of- 
ficial in California, he feels he should be 
exerting his influence in State party affairs. 
Yet Washington is a long distance away, and 
as Senator his duties require him to be in 
Congress. 

KucHEL apparently resolved the dilemma 
we talked about 2 weeks ago by deciding to 
launch his offensive from there. Yesterday 
he teed off on the fright peddlers of the John 
Birch Society and other extreme groups. 

KucHEL touched on a subject that is of 
concern to a lot of thoughtful, sincere con- 
servatives. That is that the good people— 
some the natural community leaders—in 
their frustration at being out of political 
power are turning to the leadership of ex- 
tremist crackpot elements who preach hate 
under the guise of patriotism. 

“It is distressing and disillusioning,” 
EKucuet said, “to find persons of normal edu- 
cational attainments—or any educational 
level—falling hysterically and emotionally, 
without reservation, for the unadulterated 
venom spewed by out-and-out crackpots for 
paranoia and profit. 

“The self-appointed saviors,” he continued, 
“prey on the fears of Americans in the name 
of anticommunism and the ugly labors they 
perform are a service to the Kremlin itself. 
In the process,” he added, “they defile the 
honorable philosophy of conservatism as 
thoroughly as the Communists defile the 
honorable philosophy of liberalism.” 

Warren has been the prime target of at- 
tack by extremist groups ever since the Su- 
preme Court ruled that the black man is 
entitled to the same educational privileges 
the white man gets. The attacks on Warren 
have made some Republican politicians fear- 
ful—earlier this year when there was a move 
to have the Republican congressional delega- 
tion give a party for Warren the affair was 
postponed twice and when it was held only 
a few showed up. 

Kucuet will get some bitter response, no 
doubt, from people who at the mildest will 
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charge that he's a poor Republican who was 
elected by a bunch of Democrats. The same 
Democrats, of course, without whom no Cali- 
fornia Republican can get elected to State 
or National office. 


[From the Paradise (Calif.) Post, May 10, 
1963] 


Senator KUCHEL SPEAKS OUT SOME TRUTHS 
THAT NEEDED SAYING 

U.S. Senator THomas H. KUCHEL’s scorch- 
ing denunciation last week in the Senate of 
extreme rightwing hate groups and peddlers 
of fright voiced some truths that needed to 
be said by a responsible public official. And 
the Senator from California, where the hate 
campaign is particularly virulent, was the 
right person to say it. 

The sort of thing he was talking about 
goes way beyond the expression of extreme 
political philosophies. Expression of politi- 
cal ideas, even such extreme ideas as those of 
the John Birch Society, is not something that 
should be discouraged. 

What should be denounced, and what 
KUcHEL was denouncing, is the flood of filth 
and hate literature and letters that is being 
spread in an organized campaign. We do not 
doubt that a Senator or Con; an gets a 
great deal of this stuff. Anyone whose name 
is in the political news gets some of it. 

Much of this literature is in printed form, 
Identical leaflets appear time and again from 
different sources, mailed out by individuals 
who follow the party line. Los Angeles is 
the most frequent place of origin of this type 
of material; however, it is also being mailed 
out right here in Paradise. In fact, a small 
business place here is apparently the deposit 
and storage place for this kind of literature. 

An example of the rabid language of these 
tracts is: “Kennedy’s death trap for United 
States” * * + “a blueprint of rank trea- 
son * * * only impeachment of Kennedy 
will save our country,” * * * “Mongolian 

are to be stationed in Canada, Mexico, 
and the northern half of the United States, 
with Russian and Red Chinese troops in the 
southern half’ * * +, “U.S. Government 
top secret bulletins provide documentary 
proof that U.N. is planned deathtrap for 
United States,” and so on and on, attempting 
to prey on the fears of the gullible and the 
ignorant. 

Racial and religious prejudice is a strong 
component of these hate publications. Ex- 
amples: “The white man’s present insane 
refusal to recognize the basic importance of 
race, can only result in his own extinction. 
He is being exploited and his tax money is 
used to support and encourage a Negro wel- 
fare state. “If you want to be a big 
shot in America today, you must be a Jew, a 
Negro, an alien, or a racketeer.” Some tracts 
are strongly anti-Semitic. One goes so far as 
to urge a boycott of Christmas Seals on the 
grounds that “anti-Christians” and Jews are 
listed as officers. 

All these hate groups attempt to equate 
anti-Semitism, racial prejudice, and religious 
bigotry with patriotism and anti-commu- 
nism. This is an aspect of the fear campaign 
that is more insidious than the invention of 
ridiculous stories that the United Nations is 
training foreign troops to take over the 
United States. It isan attempt to intimidate 
anyone who speaks up against the hate cam- 
paign. 

“It is distressing and disillusioning,” Sen- 
ator Kucuet said, to find persons of normal 
educational attainments, or any educational 
level, falling hysterically and emotionally, 
without reservation, for the unadulterated 
venom spewed by out-and-out crackpots for 
paranoia and profit. 

“It is disgusting to find self-appointed say- 
iors, whether infantile or cunning, preying 
profitably and psychotically on the fears of 
Americans in the name of anticommunism. 
Indeed, the ugly Iabors they perform are a 
service to the Kremlin itself. 
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“They sow suspicion and hatred. They at- 
tempt to undermine faith in our Govern- 
ment, its institutions, and leaders. They 
preach resistance to the laws of our land. 
They degrade America and Americans and do 
— as well as, or better than, the Communists 

o.” 


[From the Placentia (Calif.) Courier, May 9, 
1963] 


WE ARE PROUD OF SENATOR TOM 


In this era of fear and frustration, when 
the role of citizen in the world's most power- 
ful Nation has proven too heavy a burden 
for some, many grand old words have been 
taking a semantical beating. 

Are all conservatives really conservative? 
And liberal certainly, if not twisted, has been 
badly bent. 

Out of the long months of wheelspinning 
which have been part of the usual scene in 
Washington and Sacramento this rainy win- 
ter and spring came some cool, clear words 
last week which may be the mark of a poli- 
tician well on the way toward “statesman” 
status. 

In Washington, California’s senior Senator, 
THOMAS Kucuet, of Anaheim, and an Orange 
County native son, pinpointed a topic which 
has obviously been bothering his colleagues 
and should be a topic for serious considera- 
tion among a wide spectrum of thoughtful 
Americans. 

In reading the speech, and in particular 
the strong reaction from persons and groups 
who were carefully not named, we decided 
that from now on in this label-conscious 
society of ours today we would identify our- 
selves as a “Kuchel-Republican.” 

Quoted below are excerpts from the Sen- 

ate speech as released last Thursday in 
Washington: 
“U.S. Senator THomas H. KUCHEL has 
called on cruelly swindled Americans to re- 
appraise the peddlers of fright for paranoia 
and profit and rejoin the ranks of responsible 
anti-Communist, pro-Americans. 

“America has enough immediate and 
deadly dangerous enemies, without adding 
hobgoblins,”’ he said. “America can use all 
the responsible help it can get.” 

Kucuet, assistant Senate Republican lead- 
er, identified the fright peddlers as hundreds 
of “self-styled patriotic groups,” ranging 
from the John Birch Society to the followers 
of Gerald L. K. Smith. 

He said they have been responsible for a 
number of hoaxes which have terrified thou- 
sands of Californians to the point of hys- 
teria, particularly two most recent ones which 
claim: 

The United Nations is training thousands 
of foreign troops including barefoot savages, 
in Georgia as a prelude to a takeover of the 
United States. 

The United States no longer has an Army, 
Navy, or Air Force, because the act that 
created the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency has turned over our military 
to a Russian colonel in the United Nations. 

To document the panic they produced, 
Kucuet quoted from a number of the more 
than 3,000 hysterical letters and crude leaf- 
lets he has received from constituents. 

But, he said, the most distressing statistic 
of all was that only 10 of the letterwriters 
raised even the slightest doubt or question 
about the validity of the twin claims. 

“It is disgusting to find self-appointed 
saviors, whether infantile or cunning, prey- 
ing profitably and psychotically on the fears 
of Americans in the name of anticommu- 
nism,” he added. “Indeed the ugly labors 
they perform are a service to the Kremlin 
itself.” 

KucHEL noted that the fright peddlers all 
call themselves conservatives, but observed: 

“They defile the honorable philosophy of 
conservatism with that claim as thoroughly 
as the Communists defile the honorable phi- 
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losophy of liberalism.” Senator THOMAS H. 
Kucuet, Republican of California, May 2, 
1963. 


[From the Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune, 
May 11, 1963] 
GOP SHOULD Try New APPROACH 


Those who read this column with any de- 
gree of consistency know that we often have 
been critical of the Kennedy administration 
and that in 1960 we supported his opponent 
for the Presidency. 

Therefore, it might be expected that we 
would be elated by the report of Republican 
leaders in Congress that public disillusion- 
ment with President Kennedy has set in, and 
that the GOP will capture the Presidency 
and control of the House in 1964. 

As a matter of fact, we do believe that the 
President, although continuing to enjoy 
great personal popularity, has suffered great- 
ly by the turn of domestic and international 
events in the nearly 2% years that he has 
been in office. And we have expressed belief 
that he can be turned out of office after a 
single term, even though this seemed high- 
ly improbable as recently as 2 months ago. 

However, what the Republicans need is not 
merely speculation about the fading Ken- 
nedy image, but rather, a strong Republican 
program and set of candidates which can 
compete in the vote-getting arena with the 
powerful monied Kennedy troupe. 

What Republicans must have in the 16 
months between now and the Republican 
convention are some strong statements 
which show just where they stand and where 
the GOP can do the job better than it is 
being done by the Kennedy clan. 

It needs the type of hard-nosed comments 
that Senator THOMAS KUCHEL uttered in 
rapping the guilt-by-association charges of 
the John Birchers. It needs cold, analytical 
statements about carefree Kennedy spending, 
such as those expressed by Senator THRUS- 
TON Morton. And it must spend more time 
developing a strong team for 1964, rather 
than taking pokes at most of the Republican 
eligibles. 

If Republicans want to regain occupancy 
of the White House next year they need more 
than public disillusionment with President 
Kennedy. The Kennedy record will speak 
for itself. 

The Republicans need to produce evidence 
that they can do the job better. 


[From the Riverside (Calif.) Daily Press, 
May 4, 1963] 
KUCHEL ON THE FRIGHT PEDDLERS 


Periodically Senator KUCHEL zeros in on 
right wing extremists, their follies and their 
excesses and the dangers they pose. Thurs- 
day he loosed his major blast to date. It was 
directed at what he calls the fright peddlers, 
accusing them of doing the devil's work far 
better than the Communists do.” 

California’s senior Senator is concerned 
about those who, in the name of patriotism 
and anticommunism, peddle unreasoned fear 
and those who fall for it and pass it along 
to others as gospel truth. Ten percent of the 
letters he receives, the Senator said is this 
kind of fright mail. Others can match this 
figure. 

He offered shocking examples from the 
mail received in his office. 

He cited the twisted charges concerning 
Operation Water Moccasin, an army counter- 
guerrilla warfare training exercise in 
Georgia, which had 124 foreign observers. 
But the fright peddlers put out the story 
that this was a U.N. plot to take over the 
United States and that African troops were 
being trained in Georgia for this specific pur- 
pose. One African country, Liberia, had 
Observers present.) The embellishments on 
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this general theme, listed by Senator KUCHEL, 
literally challenge the imagination. 
> * > * * 

Senator Kucuet cited also the misinforma- 
tion concerning the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, and the false charges 
that it means U.S. forces would be turned 
over to Soviet direction under United Nations 
auspices. In this connection he did name 
John Rousselot, the $24,000-a-year anti- 
Communist of the John Birch Society, also 
criticized again by Senator KucHEL, as one of 
the fright peddlers to blame. Mr. Rousselot 
has been in this county—in Palm Springs 
and more recently in Elsinore, peddling un- 
reasoned fright, trying to justify his job. 

Said Senator KUCHEL of Mr. Rousselot: 

“When one who was honored to be a Mem- 
ber of Congress for 2 years—even one who 
writes for an undisguised hate sheet—utters 
such a cry, there are people who listen and 
believe.” 

Senator KucHe’s speech was long on doc- 
umentation as well as denunciation. It was 
a healthy effort. 


[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, May 6, 
1963] 


Senator KUCHEL SCORES PEDDLERS OF FRIGHT 


U.S. Senator THomas H. KUCHEL, of Califor- 
nia, attempted to reach the conscience of 
America in his direct attack against self- 
styled “I am a better American than you 
are” group by whatever name, persuasion, 
or extreme boast. 

His was a sobering analysis of the witch 
hunting going on under a dozen guises, all 
in the name of Americanism. We can hope 
his words touch the persons who need them. 

Telescoped and paraphrased, this is the 
Kuchel indictment: 

Americans are being cruelly swindled by 
peddlers of fright for paranoia and profit. 
The real damage is that they divide us when 
we should be united and divert us from the 
real challenge from without by creating 
doubt, neighbor of neighbor, within. 

They call themselves conservatives but 
they defile the honorable philosophy of con- 
servatism as thoroughly as the Communists 
defile the honorable philosophy of liberalism. 

They sow suspicion and hatred. They 
attempt to undermine faith in the Govern- 
ment, its institutions, its leaders. They 
preach resistance to law. They degrade 
America and Americans and do it as well as, 
or better than, the Communists do, Indeed 
their “ugly labors” are a “service to the 
Kremlin itself”. 

This is something which needed saying on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate. It will not quiet 
the “I am a better American than you are” 
groups but it does expose them. 

And it is distressing, as KUCHEL found, to 
discover how easily persuaded many Amer- 
icans can be to the swindle of the profes- 
sional haters. In more than 3,000 letters 
KucHet has received from his constituents 
expressing concern over the plot within to 
turn America over to communism, only 10 
of the correspondents raised even the slight- 
est doubt or question about the validity of 
the claims. Here is a naivete, shocking in 
its revelation and dangerous in its implica- 
tion. 

Have we so soon forgotten the division 
bred by McCarthyism and the broken lives 
it left? Is there so little trust left in law 
and in the courts, and in the agencies of 
government charged with our security? 
Can there really be those who believe, with 
the acceptance of a child, the wild accusation 
that Dwight D. Eisenhower, for one, is part 
of the Communist conspiracy, as he has been 
charged by extremist accusers? 

If one of his stature is to be destroyed, 
who among the rest of us is safe from the 
self appointed saviors whether infantile or 
cunning who prey upon fear with falsehood? 
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[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Union, 
May 15, 1963] 

REPUBLICANISM: KUCHEL’S OR BIRCHERS’? 


If any further evidence was necessary as 
to the insidious and destructively divisive 
character of the John Birch Society, it is 
found in the amazing and unwarranted reso- 
lution of Monterey County Young Republi- 
cans censuring the Senator for his forthright 
leadership in denouncing the Birchers. 

Examine the facts. In his speech, Senator 
KUCHEL had not attacked or criticized Re- 
publicans. He had warned of the dangers of 
an extremist, radical non-Republican or- 
ganization whose head has vilified such dis- 
tinguished Americans and Republicans as 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Milton Eisen- 
hower, former Secretaries of State John 
Foster Dulles, and Christian Herter, and 
practically every other outstanding Republi- 
can of recent years. 

Senator Kuchl, is a nationally recognized 
Republican spokesman, He is a leader of 
the party in the Congress of the United 
States, is respected by the great majority of 
responsible personalities of both parties, and 
he won a magnificent personal endorsement 
by his overwhelming victory in the last elec- 
tion at a time when most other Republicans 
were being badly trounced in California. 

If anybody has the right to discuss orit- 
ically a movement which is seeking to in- 
filtrate into the Republican organization, he 
does. Yet, a young Republican club—whose 
members were not much out of diapers at a 
time when he was already upholding the 
principles of the party and of the Constitu- 
tion—took upon itself censuring him for 
exposing a non-Republican subversive 
movement, 

Such temerity would be laughable as ludi- 
crous, excepting for this incident showing 
how the Birchers gain control of a respect- 
able movement and then use its name to 
carry on their invidious purposes. 

The language of the Monterey Young Re- 
publicans—such as characterizing Senator 
Kucue.’s words as “irresponsible and un- 
worthy of being uttered in the Senate“ 
shows that they are not the utterances of 
true Republicans. They are the outcries of 
the Birchers themselves using a Republican 
organization captured for their un-Repub- 
lican ends. 

The Birchers play well the Communist 
game of dividing true Americans from each 
other. While they themselves are not real 
Republicans (their local paid agent is a reg- 
istered Democrat) and are against our free 
institutions, preferring an authoritative, 
monolithic form of government to our tra- 
ditional democratic rights under our Re- 
public, they cause disunity among Republi- 
cans and other honest anti-Communists. 

It should be understood that these obser- 
vations refer to the leadership of the Birch- 
ers, for among their rank-and-file members 
are many sincere persons who have joined 
in the mistaken notion that they were af- 
filiating with a genuinely patriotic move- 
ment and not one which has proven to be 
such a peculiarly destructive force. 

As between Senator KUCHEL and the Birch- 
ers, there can be no question as to the 
Americanism of one and the peculiar fanati- 
cism of the other. Also, we must believe that 
Senator KUCHEL still speaks with more right 
and authority for the Republicans than 
those whose actions cause only injurious 
rifts. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, May 6, 
1963] 
SENATOR KUCHEL’s WELCOME WRATH 
Senator KuCHEL’s magnificiently strong 
speech in the Senate last week denouncing 


and exposing the fright peddlers of the ex- 
treme right should be remembered in the 
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of our country as one of the alarm 
bells of American liberty. 

His speech was magnificient, first of all, 
because it was timely. It was the first pub- 
lic discussion in the Senate of the ghastly 
flood of “fright peddler” mail with which 
dismayed Members of the 88th Congress are 
daily being swamped. It was surgically fac- 
tual. And it was filled with truly eloquent 
indignation at the contemptible, lying hys- 
teria which rightwing agitators are peddling 
for profit among their fearful, duped 
audiences. 

Anyone who believes in the proposition 
that democratic debate must be based on 
truthful discussion of the facts underlying 
public questions must welcome Senator 
KucHet’s speech. As Californians, we are 
proud that we sent such a man to the Sen- 
ate. The danger of which he warns, while 
“not as dread or as foreboding” as the Com- 
munist danger, is, as he says, “equally of- 
fensive and evil to all reasonable, rational, 
free American citizens.” 

We are especially glad, also, that this 
denunciation of rightwing extremism came 
as the voice of Republican reason, intelli- 
gence, and good will. The Republican Party, 
not only in California, but throughout the 
country, is suffering from the divisive and 
contaminating consequences of the tactics 
of the John Birch Society and other extrem- 
ist groups. Senator Kucuen has given his 
party an unmistakable example of how to 
clear its image of the Birchist tarnish. The 
way to disassociate the party from its vicious 
extremism is for its leaders to speak out, 
as he has done, not in the mealy-mouth 
language of political elocution, in which 
the speaker can point to any one sentence 
to refute any other sentence he has uttered, 
but loud and clear and unwaveringly. 


We join Kucuet in his rejoinder of “nuts” 
to this paranoid nonsense. And we hope to 
hear from some others in the Senate and 
Congress of the United States who may have 
the guts and good sense to stand up and 
declare themselves. 


[From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
May 8, 1963] 
KUCHEL’S WARNING 

Those people and organizations so effec- 
tively attacked by Senator THOMAS KucHEL 
in his Senate speech last week are not ultra- 
conservative, or conservatives of any kind 
at all. They are Radicals, with a capital 
R; their beliefs are a complete denial of the 
American way. 

Said the Senator: “They defile the hon- 
orable philosophy of conservatism as thor- 
oughly as the Communists defile the honor- 
able philosophy of liberalism.” 

Senator Kucue.’s eloquence was not di- 
rected at the true conservative, the patriot 
who takes his stand on the Constitution and 
American tradition. Rather it was pointed 
straight at that far-out and noisy fringe 
whose tactics of lie and distortion are as 
un-American as those practiced by the Reds. 

The Senator is too much of an aware and 
experienced public servant to derogate the 
menace of communism in its internal and 
foreign forms. Certainly that menace is 
real enough, as an examination of domestic 
events and a quick glance at the map of the 
world will confirm. 

Truth is the best weapon against commu- 
nism, Senator KUCHEL is correct when he 
exposes those who would substitute the big 
He for it. 

The m of American liberties is 
a battleground on which liberal and con- 
servative alike can stand shoulder to 
shoulder. 


[From the San Jose Mercury, May 6, 1963] 
BOGEYMEN UNMASKED 


Senator Taomas H. KucHeL, Republican, 
of California, possesses acute clarity of vision 
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and the courage of the convictions his vision 
occasions. 

We suspect this, in large part, explains why 
he is the Republican Party’s best vote-getter 
in California. 

It is, therefore, of particular interest to 
Californians in general and California Re- 
publicans in particular, when Senator Ku- 
CHEL assesses the continuing attempts of the 
radical right to (1) scare the daylights out 
of the American people and (2) take over 
the Republican Party. 

We are pleased to associate ourselves with 
Senator KucHe.’s remarks in this regard. In 
striking at the fright peddlers Senator Ku- 
cHEL cited a number of “hoaxes” and 
“whoppers” the radical right have attempted 
to palm off on Americans as gospel. 

He noted specifically the contention that 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency has turned—or will turn—over the 
nation’s military establishment to a Russian 
colonel in the United Nations. This is not 
only the most silly, it is one of the most per- 
sistent of the scare-stories retailed by the 
indefatigable letterwriters of the far right. 

Like Senator KucHet, we feel sorry for the 
fearful who swallow these terror tales whole 
and regurgitate them from time to time in 
panic. Also like Senator KucHEL we have 
nothing but contempt for the originators 
of these hoaxes and swindles. As the Sena- 
tor expressed it: 

“The curious fact is that the fright ped- 
dlers, from the simple simpletons to the 
wretched racists, all claim to be conserva- 
tives. 

“They defile the honorable philosophy of 
conservatism as thoroughly as the Commu- 
nists defile the honorable of liberalism. 
They (the hoaxers) are anything but 
patriotic. Indeed, a good case can be made 
that they are unpatriotic and downright un- 
American. For they are doing a devil’s work 
far better than Communists could do.” 

To which we say a fervent “amen.” 


— 


From the San Jose (Calif.) News, 
May 4, 1963] 


Savaces Reapy To Hrr UNITED STATES—OR 
ARE THEY? 

It’s pretty frightening—the thought of 
those Red Chinese hordes poised just below 
the Mexican border ready to invade the 
United States. 

We would call for the Army to come rush- 
ing to our defense, but we are afraid the 
commanding officer would turn out to be 
a Russian colonel. 

Or did you read Senator KucHet’s account 
of the amazing stories being spread by the 
radical right? 

The senior Senator from California took 
on the “fright peddlers” the other day. 

Kuchl, the assistant Republican leader 
in the Senate, said, “What the fright peddlers 
have handed down to one another, over the 
years, is a daisy of a whopper, a puerile and 
evil package of fright calculated to scare 
the daylights out of decent Americans.” 

He identified John Rousselot, former Mem- 
ber of Congress and now a paid executive in 
the John Birch Society, as the dispenser of 
a story that the U.S. Government wants to 
put its Armed Forces under the command 
of a Russian. 

Another whopper singled out by KUCHEL 
has the United Nations thousands 
of foreign troops, including “barefoot sav- 
ages,” in Georgia as a prelude to taking over 
the United States. 

The rightwing cannot expect too many 
people to swallow these stories, but it relies 
on the “where there’s smoke there’s fire” 
technique. Kuchl. is pointing out that 
there may be nothing more behind this 
brand of smoke than a smoke-making ma- 

The Senator does a service when he calls 
on genuine conservatives to ignore the ex- 
tremists and “to join the ranks again of 
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sensible and decent anti-Communist, pro- 
Americans.” 

Senator Kuchl. seems to have overlooked 
the widely distributed story about the U.N. 
plan to have Irish troops occupy California. 

We don’t know how the Irish soldiers will 
get along with the Red Chinese or the bare- 
foot savages. It probably depends on how 
strong a leader the Russian colonel is. Do 
you suppose that instead of a swagger stick 
the colonel will carry a shillelagh? 


[From the San Leandro (Calif.) Morning 
News, May 8, 1963] 
A SINCERE AMEN TO SENATOR KUCHEL 


California’s senior U.S. Senator, THOMAS 
H. Kuchl, has added new stature to his 
distinguished record of political service with 
his recent of the far-right ex- 
tremists, whom KUCHEL aptly labeled “fright 
peddlers.” 

The liberal Republican leader, in a speech 
before the Senate, noted that thousands of 
Californians had been terrified to the point 
of hysteria by a series of hoaxes conjured up 
by right wing elements such as John Birch 
Society members. 

Some of the latter claims recited by 
KucHEL included charges that: 

The United Nations was training thou- 
sands of foreign troops including bare- 
footed Africans” in Georgia as a prelude to 
a “takeover of the United States.” 

Under the act that creater the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, a Russian 
colonel in the United Nations would always 
control American Armed Forces. 

Thousands of Chinese Communist troops 
were “poised on the Mexican border for an 
attack on California.“ 

“The curious fact,” said Kucuet, is that 
the fright peddlers, from the simpletons to 
the wretched racists, all claim to be consery- 
atives. 

“They defile the honorable philosophy of 
conservatism with that claim as thoroughly 
as the Communists defile the honorable phi- 
losophy of liberalism.” 

The Senator said he sympathizes with 
those “taken in as dupes” but has “nothing 
but contempt for the originators of the 
hoaxes and swindles.” 

“They are anything but patriotic,” de- 
clared Kuchl. “Indeed, a good case can be 
made that they are unpatriotic, and down- 
right un-American. For they are doing a 
devil's work far better than Communists can 
do.” 

Republicans, legitimate conservatives and 
those who believe in truth as a bulwark of 
democracy owe a sincere “amen” to the cou- 
rageous senior Senator. 

In most convincing fashion, he has un- 
masked the right wing extremists for what 
they really are. 

There are those in southern Alameda 
County who have rebelled, snarled and 
kicked up their heels in rage at Tom KUCH- 
EL’s speech. They can be expected now to 
resort to their standard smear techniques in 
an effort to discredit the Senator. 

In this effort we are certain they will suffer 
defeat. 

Senator Kucnet is perhaps California's 
most respected political leader. His smash- 
ing victory last fall despite heavy Demo- 
cratic triumphs in all other major State 
races indicated he has solid, widespread sup- 
port from all citizens of this State, regard- 
less of political party affiliation. 

And we are sure his support now is even 
greater. 


[From the Santa Barbara (Calif.) News- 
Press, May 2, 1963] 
KUCHEL Scorns “FRIGHT PEDDLERS” 
Senator KUCHEL gave fear-mongering po- 
litical extremists both barrels in the Senate 
speech reported on the front page of today’s 
News-Press. His address was a devastating 
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analysis of the mail that pours into his office 
from the “fright peddlers,” as he calls them. 

The Senator presented fantastic examples 
of the abusive Bircher-type ndence 
that has become the trademark of the “I am 
a better American than you are” cult. The 
favorite word of its members seems to be 

“treason.” Senator KUCHEL said, “I still 
cannot believe my eyes when I stare at the 
ugliest word in the American lexicon tossed 
about in a letter as casually as the ‘Dear 
Senator’ salutation which opens it.” 

After answering some of their lies, the 
Senator put his finger on the damage these 
people are doing. “Clutching at half-truths 
and downright falsehoods,” he said, “the 
fright peddlers fabricate hoaxes, as we have 
seen, which frighten Americans and divert 
their attention from the real menace. They 
sow suspicion and hatred. They attempt to 
undermine faith in government, its institu- 
tions, and its leaders. They preach resist- 
ance to the laws of our land. They degrade 
America and Americans and do it as well 
as—or better than—the Communists do.” 

The Senator has performed a ed 
service in his forthright speech. The News- 
Press commends its words to every American 
who values truth. 


[From the Stockton (Calif.) Record, 
May 7, 1963] 
PRIDE IN SENATOR KUCHEL 
California’s Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


“fright peddlers” who are “anything but 
patriotic.” 

“It is „Senator KUCHEL said, 
“to find self-appointed saviors, whether in- 
fantile or cunning, profitably and 
psychotically on the fears of Americans in 
the name of anticommunism. Indeed, the 
ugly labors they perform are a service to the 
Kremlin, itself. They seek to divide, and too 
often succeed in dividing, our people far 
better than any Communist agents could do.“ 


elected in November by a solid plurality of 
725,000 votes. He is the Republican whip in 
the Senate. He resides in southern Califor- 
nia which is home ground for more than a 
fair share of the State’s crackpot organiza- 
tions. 

In making what probably is the strongest 
official denunciation yet of hate groups and 
fright peddlers, the senior California Senator 
invited attack that surely will be made with 
all the noise and viciousness that can be 
mustered by those who place anticommunism 
ahead of good Americanism. 

We are glad this needed speech was made, 
proud that it was made by a Republican Sen- 
ator from California. 


{From the Sunnyvale (Calif.) Standard, 
May 3, 1963] 
KUCHEL AND "FRIGHT PEDDLERS” 


Senator Tuomas H. KUCREL yesterday aided 
the cause of responsible conservatism witb 
an attack on the “fright peddlers” who fre- 
quently hurt the Republican Party's image. 

The senior Senator from California speaks 
from first-hand experience when he warns 
legitimate conservatives of the threat from 
purveyors of hatred and distrust. 

He has frequently been the target of 
harsh criticism in extreme conservative cir- 
cles because his record strikes some as too 
progressive. 

Yet such attacks obviously have not hurt 
him with the majority of voters. He has 
successfully survived a generally unfavor- 
able tide that has seen other State Republi- 
can leaders defeated. 

His career is proof of the generally pre- 
vailing political view that a course of mod- 
eration has, in normal circumstances, the 
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greatest appeal for the majority of Ameri- 
can voters. 

This fact does not silence his critics, but 
it does lend weight to his words. It helps 
the country to have a respected conservative 
leader issue such a warning against ex- 
tremist groups. 

There is genuine need for strongly held 
conservative viewpoints if the Nation is to 
maintain its traditional political balance. 
But such views are harmed by far-out spokes- 
men who try to usurp the label of conserva- 
tive. 

Senator Koch. obviously recognizes the 
threat implied in allowing the John Birch 
Society and even more extreme groups to 
become identified merely as conservatives in 
the public mind. Such a situation could 
only damage all real conservatives. 

If the Senator’s speech yesterday was a 
political warning to his party, it was also a 
definite warning to sincere anti-Communists 
not to be confused and stampeded by the 
peddlers of hate and suspicion. 

Tales of “barefooted Africans” taking over 
the American countryside and Communist 
armies massing on the California border are 
sheer hysteria. 

Not only do such fantasies mislead and 
confuse some well-meaning people, but they 
distract the country’s attention from the 
real cold war issues and domestic problems 
facing us. 

Such charlatanism deserves rebuke, and 
we are glad that a leading spokesman for 
responsible conservatism has seen fit to take 
a major role in alerting the public. 


[From the Tulare (Calif.) Advance-Register, 
May 3,1963] 
KUCHEL BLOWS THE WHISTLE 


Do you think all Americans are as normal 
and as reasonable as you are? 

If so, guess again. It just isn’t so. Para- 
noia and hysteria are rampant in our land 
and the fright peddlers are taking full ad- 
vantage of this sorry state of affairs. 

Once in a while, fortunately, some coura- 
geous soul draws a bead on these people who 
are like a cancer gnawing away at the heart 
of America and draws them up short with a 
ringing denunciation of their activities. 

Such an event took place yesterday on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate when Tom Kucuet, 
the able Republican Senator from California, 
called on cruelly swindled Americans to 
reappraise the peddlers of fright for para- 
noia and profit and rejoin the ranks of re- 
sponsible anti-Communist, pro-Americans. 

KUCHEL told his fellow Senators: “America 
has enough immediate and deadly danger- 
ous enemies, without adding hobgoblins. 
America can use all the responsible help it 
can get.” 

He ripped into the fright peddlers who he 
described as “hundreds of self-styled patriot- 
ic groups” ranging from the John Birch So- 
ciety to the followers of Gerald L, K. Smith. 
If a Democrat had said the same things, it is 
likely that he would have been branded a 
“Red.” But these words, mind you, were 
spoken on the Senate floor by the Republican 
Party whip in the upper chamber of the 
US. Congress. 

KucHEL was particularly bitter in his 
speech about some of the purely fraudulent 
stories used by the fright peddlers to terrify 
Americans. These two, for instance: 

The United Nations is training thousands 
of foreign trooops, including barefoot sav- 
ages, in Georgia, as a prelude to a takeover of 
the United States. 

The United States no longer has an Army, 
Navy or Air Force because the act that 
created the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency has turned over our military to 
a Russian colonel in the United Nations. 

Now, because you're normal and reason- 
able, you simply can’t believe that anyone 
would swallow stories like those, can you? 
But they have. Senator KUcCHEL said he has 
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received more than 3,000 hysterical letters 
and crude leaflets from constituents on this 
subject. And, worst of all, only 10 of those 
letter writers raised even the slightest doubt 
of question about the validity of the twin 
claims. 

Thank goodness most Americans haven't 
been hornswoggled these extremists who 
employ the big lie in their untiring efforts to 
win new converts. And we can all be thank- 
ful that we have forthright people like Tom 
Kucuet in high public office, ready to blow 
the whistle on the crackpots who, in his own 
words, “sow suspicion and hatred * * + 
attempt to undermine faith in our Gov- 
ernment, its institutions and leaders * * * 
preach resistance to the laws of our 
land * * * degrade America and Americans 
and do it as well as—or better than—the 
Communists do.” 


[From the Vallejo (Calif.) Times Herald, 
May 11, 1963] 
Solo Hrrs Hare MONGERS 


Conditions may be far worse than ordinary 
citizens imagine when usually calm and 
seriously minded Senator THOMAS H. 
KucHEL, Republican, of California, rises in 
the Senate to denounce the hate, fear, and 
smear brigade which is flooding his Wash- 
ington office with 3,000 to 5,000 letters and 
cards daily. He characterizes them as the 
9 right-wing hate“ groups engaged 

spewing their “contemptible slime” 
pM the country. 

It is distasteful to admit that large seg- 
ments of the hate group are located in 
California where they engage in “spewing” 
their ultrasensational fear complex among 
people who are willing to listen to their 
doctrine and pass it along, From reading 
Senator Kucue.’s address, we learn that some 
of the fearful ones believe the U.N. is train- 
ing African troops in Georgia, preparatory 
to taking over the United States, and that a 
contingent of Red Chinese troops are being 
trained down in Mexico to destroy this 
country. 

Senator Kucuet’s correspondents are 
charging him with cowardice and even sug- 
gesting treason, for his failure to fall for this 
dangerous propaganda. Instead of making 
an effort to learn the facts and spread the 
truth, they are swallowing this filth hook, 
line, and sinker, and criticizing those who 
refuse to go along with their gullibility. As 
the Senator remarks: “These groups are 
doing a devil’s work far better than Com- 
munists could do.” 

“It is distressing and disillusioning to find 
persons of normal educational attainments— 
or any educational level—falling hysterically 
and emotionally, without reservations, for 
the unadulterated venom spewed by out-and- 
out crackpots for paranoid profit.” 

There is no doubt that crackpots described 
by the Senator are at large, giving false wit- 
ness, and frightening the gullible who listen 
to them. 


[From the Watsonville (Calif.) Register- 
Pajaronian, May 3, 1963] 
RADICAL LEFT?—RADICAL RIGHĦHT?—BOTH 
REPRESENT DANGER 

Nothing is so certain to send blood pres- 
sures soaring as the question of who should 
and who shouldn’t be permitted to speak on 
college campuses. 

The issue was a hot one again this week. 
Chancellor Edward W. Strong of the Uni- 
versity of California made it that way by 
observing that if rightwingers were allowed 
to speak on campuses, then he couldn’t see 
why Communists should be banned. 

Strong was taken to task. Couldn’t he 
recognize that the rightist, on one hand, 
is presumed to be a loyal American whereas 
the Communist, on the other, is a part of a 
foreign conspiracy openly dedicated to the 
overthrow of the American Government? 
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This is a good point, but it overlooks the 
fact that there are some hysterical right- 
wingers who appear just as determined to 
destroy our Government and its institutions 
as card-carrying Communists. 

Some of these perverters of American 
principles, who belong to the “I am a better 
American than you are club,” would have 
you believe the Government is crawling 
with Reds, that we are the victims of a 
Communist conspiracy by virtue of our 
membership in the United Nations, that the 
income tax is an insidious Communist (some- 
times “Jewish” is substituted) plot to destroy 
the United States, and that if we are to 
survive, we must impeach or shoot the Presi- 
dent, the Chief Justice of the United States, 
and nearly anyone else with whom they 


disagree. 

As US. Senator THomas H. KucuHe said 
in a Senate speech this week, these self- 
styled patriots “sow suspicion and hatred. 
They attempt to undermine faith in our 
Government, its institutions, and leaders. 
They preach resistance to the laws of our 
land. They degrade America and Americans 
and do it as well as—or better than—the 
Communists do.” 

And added KUcHEL, a Republican: “They 
defile the honorable philosophy of conserva- 
tism * * * as thoroughly as the Commu- 
nists defile the honorable philosophy of lib- 
eralism.” 

So, if a Communist speaker poses a danger 
to the minds of our university students, the 
same may be said of the radical rightist. In 
fact, he may represent even a greater haz- 
ard, for it is he who mounts the platform 
to the strains of “God Bless America,” and 
it is he who spreads his poison as he stands 
before the American flag for which Americans 
fought and died. 

Nevertheless, the issue centers not on 
which radical is the more dangerous, but on 
what limitations, if any, should be placed 
on representatives of either the far right or 
left to speak on our campuses. 

We realize that the presence of a Gus Hall 
or a Gerald L. K. Smith on a campus is dis- 
turbing and even frightening to good citi- 
zens, Yet, if we bar speakers who repre- 
sent unpopular causes, we run the danger 
of (1) restricting the open flow of ideas, 
which in time may choke off traditional 
academic freedom; (2) enhancing the at- 
tractiveness of the very ideas we’re trying 
to suppress; and (3) displaying a singular 
lack of confidence in the ability of our young 
people to think for themselves. 

Far better to get these despicable ideas 
out in the open where we can effectively 
deal with them. Let the universities be tol- 
erant of repugnant speakers of any stripe, 
just so long as they plainly label them for 
what they are and what they stand for. 

The university, too, has a responsibility to 
counter speaker with speaker, ideas with 
ideas, so as to expose students to the broad 
spectrum of conflict and philosophies of gov- 
ernment and men reflected in our political 
structure. 

In the end, we must assure that the voice 
of the moderates and moderatism prevail. 
For if we fall into the muck of the extrem- 
ists, we and our institutions are doomed. 


{From the Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun, 
May 3, 1963] 


KUCHEL’s COMMONSENSE 


Senator Kucuet has the right words for 
them in his apt phrase “the fright peddlers.” 
They are the publicists, professional and 
amateur, who dispense drivel to that small 
part of the American population gullible 
enough to believe the worst in any imperfect 
situation. As Senator KUCHEL says, “it is 
distressing and disillusioning to find persons 
of normal educational attainments—or any 
educational level—falling, hysterically and 
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emotionally, for the venom spewed by out- 
and-out crackpots.” 

What, exactly, is the kind of nonsense put 
out by the John Birch Society and other ex- 
treme right-wing organizations? The Sena- 
tor from California is specific. One is the 
assertion that the head of the U.S. Arms 
Control Agency is a dictator, not answerable 
even to the President or Congress, who can 
dismantle the American Armed Forces and 
turn them over to the United Nations. 
Another is the insistence that a Russian is in 
overall charge of United Nations military 
operations. A third is the recurrent revela- 
tion that President Eisenhower was nothing 
more than a front man for the Communists. 
And so on. 

Presumably this kind of claptrap is more 
prevalent in California than elsewhere, for 
Senator KucHet says that 10 percent of his 
mail reflects such themes, while Maryland's 
Senators find it less than 5 percent. But the 
mere fact that circulation of such nonsense 
goes on is reason enough to bring it out in 
the open and denounce it. For when im- 
probably wild reports are believed by the 
most credulous, seeking desperately for over- 
simplified explanations of why the world 
doesn’t go exactly as they would like it, even 
the more sensible are affected by the fallout. 

Senator KucHet has stood consistently not 
only against the crackpots but against the 
emotional rightwing of his own Republican 
party. To say what he has just said reflects 
neither great courage nor unusual perspicac- 
ity. But it does show plain ordinary com- 
monsense, a refreshing commodity we can 
always use more of. 


[From the Cleveland Plain-Dealer, May 4, 
1963] 


FRIGHT PEDDLERS 


Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL, Republican, 
of California, hit the nail on the head when 
he said that rightwing extremists do “Devil’s 
work far better than Communists could do.” 
It is difficult to believe that anyone could 
believe such fancies as those revealed in some 
letters to Senator KUCHEL, such as these: 

The U.S. Army is training African troops 
in Georgia in Operation Moccasin to take 
over the country for the United Nations. 

African Negro troops who are cannibals are 
stationed in Georgia. 

Sixteen thousand African soldiers, com- 
plete with nose and earrings, currently are 
in Georgia. 

The U.N. plans to place Mongolian and 
Congolese troops over our dear United States. 

Thousands of Chinese Communist troops 
are in Mexico, poised for an attack on Cali- 
fornia. 

All our Armed Forces will be turned over 
to a Russian colonel at the United Nations. 

The danger of such nonsense, Senator 
KUCHEL explained, is that “there are people 
who listen and believe.” 

Every sane American has a duty to dis- 
credit such fantasies whenever he hears them 
repeated. 


From the Chicago (III.) Daily News, 
May 4, 1963] 


THE PoIson PEDDLERS 


There are in this country some hundreds 
of persons capable of retailing the most as- 
tounding fiction as utter fact. And there are 
millions, apparently, whose capacity for be- 
lieving nonsense is almost infinite. When 
the liars and the gullible get together on 
matters such as the loyalty of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower or an alleged Negro plot to take 
over the United States, the opportunities for 
destructive mischief are manifest. 

The No. 2 Republican in the U.S. Senate, 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL, of California, ripped into 
these types in a Senate speech this week, 
naming names and citing examples of their 
handiwork. 
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In the van of the fright brigade he placed 
Gerald L. K. Smith; Former Representative 
John H. Rousselot, of California; the John 
Birch Society; and an outfit by the disarm- 
ing name of United Societies of Methodist 
Laymen, Inc., of Austin, Tex. 

Among the fables peddled as fact: 

The Army is training African troops in 
Georgia in Operation Moccasin to take over 
the country for the United Nations. Some of 
the Africans are cannibals; other wear rings 
in their noses. 

Thousands of Chinese troops are being as- 
sembled in Mexico for an assault on Cali- 
fornia. 

On a certain day the Armed Forces of the 
United States will be turned over to a Rus- 
sian colonel at the United Nations. (This 
was borrowed from a Hollywood scenario of 
a decade ago.) 

Forty-four prominent American and allied 
leaders are secretly Communists; Former 
President Eisenhower is in league with them. 

The U.S. Government is honeycombed with 
Communists. 

KucHEL said the outpouring of fright mail 
from the rightwing extremists amounts in 
his office alone to 6,000 letters a month. 

The Senator, who has often run afoul of 
the fringers in his home State, makes the 
point that “they defile the honorable —— 
ophy of conservatism * * * as thoroughly as 
the Communists defile the honorable philos- 
ophy of liberalism.” 

The comparison is apt, we believe. Indeed, 
the theory has been advanced that there 
may be a degree of collaboration between the 
extremists of the right and left. Clearly they 
share an objective, to create confusion 
through terror, and a method in the big lie. 


— 


From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, 
May 6, 1963] 
Fear PEDDLING DENOUNCED AS A DANGEROUS 
RACKET 

Republican Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL, of 
California, Senate minority whip and an en- 
lightened conservative, took the fioor recently 
in righteous indignation to denounce the 
“fright peddlers, from the simpletons to the 
wretched racists” who “defile the honorable 
philosophy of conservatism.” It was a 
timely and courageous address from a man 
whose constituents number a high propor- 
tion of political extremists. 

“It is disgusting,” KucHEL said, to find 
self-appointed saviors, whether infantile or 
cunning, preying profitably and psychotically 
on the fears of Americans in the name of 
anticommunism.” It is also dangerous. 

Senator KucHe, enumerated some of the 
preposterous rumors cropping up in what he 
called his “fright mail”: That African sav- 
ages are being trained in Georgia to help 
take over the United States for the U.N., that 
American Armed Forces have been subordi- 
nated to a Russian colonel in the U.N., that 
Chinese Communists are mobilizing in Mex- 
ico to attack California, ad nauseam. These 
are on a par with earlier rumors that a rou- 
tine mental health program act was setting 
up concentration camps in Alaska for the 
“lunatic fringe” and that safe and beneficial 
fluoridation of municipal water supplies was 
a Communist plot to poison the Nation, 

There are today literally hundreds of pro- 
fessional pamphleteers, scare-sheet publish- 
ers, lecturers and miscellaneous agitators in 
the despicable racket of profiteering on the 
gullibility and fears of uninformed or 
emotionally unstable people. The racket is 
astonishingly simple: Set up a scarecrow 
and rake in donations to lead the crusade to 
knock it down. And it generates a para- 
religious fanaticism that defies reasoned and 
researched rebuttal. 

Senator KucHEL was unable to prescribe 
any panacea for this cancer in the Ameri- 
can body politic. The only anti- 
dote apparent is for responsible statesmen to 
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warn of its danger to national stability and 
security, and for citizens to develop a health- 
ier skepticism toward irresponsible and un- 
supported rumors, 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, 
May 6, 1963] 
THE Extremists Ger A BLASTING 


California’s Republican Senator THOMAS 
Kucuet did a good day's work when he stood 
up on the Senate floor to denounce “fright 
peddlers” who circulate preposterous lies 
with which “to scare the daylights out of 
decent Americans.” 

He was talking about the extremists and 
the sharpsters who make a good thing out 
of perpetuating the hate literature which 
has found a ready sale among the gullible. 

That the hard-core gullibles will be over- 
taken with any greater ability to discern the 
hoaxes advanced by either fanatics or char- 
latans is not to be supposed. The hard- 
core gullibles will always be with us. Were 
it not so, confidence men would starve to 
death, and they don’t. 

Nor will the pamphleteers and “organiz- 
ers” be dissuaded from their work, whether 
fanatics or charlatans. Both have found 
that there is good money to be had out of 
peddling falsehood which slanders fine, dedi- 
cated Americans with charges of commu- 
nism. 

However, Senator Kucnet’s forceful at- 
tack on them, along with the praise he re- 
ceived from prominent Congress Members 
in both parties, will make easier the minds 
of those who subscribe to the idea that 
“where there is so much smoke there must 
be some fire“ —and don't bother to inquire 
into the nature of the smudge. 

Senator Kuchl. identified it exceedingly 
well when he said that those responsible for 
its stenchful smoke “defile the honorable 
philosophy of conservatism * * * as thor- 
oughly as Reds defile the honorable phi- 
losophy of liberalism” and that a good case 
can be made for the extremists being “un- 
patriotic and downright un-American.” 


{From the Northwest Arkansas Times] 
HITTING THE HATE PEDDLERS 


It took a good deal of political courage for 
Senator THomas H. Kucuet, of California, to 
denounce, as he did, self-styled patriotic 
groups and their unadulterated venom, 
hoaxes, and lies. Particular courage was de- 
manded, in this case, because in California 
self-styled groups of which he spoke are 
numerous and powerful. 

The country as a whole owes a debt to 
Senator Kuchl. The fright peddlers long 
have been setting themselves up for just 
such a roasting, and the California Senator 
did the job up brown, using language which 
cannot be interpreted to mean anything but 
what the speaker intended—a blast at those 
who imagine our Nation crawling with Com- 
munists. 

The command of the English language as 
used by Senator Kuchl. in this instance 
must be admired. It is distressing and dis- 
illusioning to find many educated people 
falling hysterically and emotionally, without 
reservation, for the unadulterated venom 
spewed by out-and-out crackpots for para- 
noia and profit, he said. That is plain 
enough for anybody to understand. His re- 
marks in this connection are only too true. 

This publication the other day was urged 
by a telephone caller to support a movement 
the likes of which the Senator condemned. 
“Do you know any Communists?” the caller 
was asked. The reply, “Oh, yes. I know of 
quite a few.” “Then you should inform the 
FBI.” Oh, I have.“ 

But this was not enough—this citizen was 
determined to spread the word that Ameri- 
canism in northwest Arkansas, as in all the 
rest of the country in which we live, is 
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heavily menaced by an “ism” that is gaining 
converts at an amazing rate. 

Nationally there are thousands of Ameri- 
cans who are being taken in by a campaign 
of hate and fear. The Senator pointed out 
“The curious fact is that the fright peddlers, 
from the simple simpletons to the wretched 
racists, all claim to be conservatives. They 
defile the honorable philosophy of conserva- 
tism with that claim as thoroughly as the 
Communists defile the honorable philosophy 
of liberalism.” 

The Senator’s outburst will, of course, net 
many replies, and it will provide an oppor- 
tunity for publicity for some of the men 
and women who preach the gospel he at- 
tacks. But the truths he tells blow a fresh 
breeze across the country, and his remarks 
should be welcomed by thinking Americans. 
The work of the extremists occasions high 
humor, provides many laughs, and does not 
seem very serious in many instances. But 
it is duping a percentage of the American 
public, convincing numbers that they must 
look under the bed before retiring lest the 
Reds get them, and generally kicking up 
suspicion and fear. 

“It is incredible that so many Americans 
have been so cruelly swindled, and have al- 
lowed themselves to be so cruelly duped,” 
Senator KUCHEL asserted, but this develop- 
ment is only too true. 

Maybe Americans will stop and think, now 
that the situation is brought out forcefully 
and realize that if the Kremlin could have 
anything it wanted, one of the first orders 
would be confusion and suspicion among the 
American people. Doubt in the American 
system, fear of each other, a feeling that 
neighbors and friends are opposing the pres- 
ent system of government—all this is close 
to the Communist heart and helpful to the 
Communist cause. 

The folks who are doing the most to bring 
about this state of affairs are the very hate 
peddlers of which Senator KUCHEL speaks. 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser, May 15, 
1963] 


THE SENATOR Says “Nurs” 


The Birchers and allied extremists have 
attracted a great deal of attention in the 
past year with their fearful clap-trap. 

Now Senator Tom Kuchl. of California 
has revealed new dimensions of the super- 
American movement. It is something which, 
according to columnist Marquis Childs, has 
caused considerable talk on Capito] Hill for 
some months—the flow of hate-and-fear mall 
to Congress. 

Senator KUCHEL, in a Senate speech, esti- 
mated that of the 60,000 letters a month 
pouring into his office roughly 10 percent are 
from the radical right. They assert that 
United Nations troops have been training 
secretly in Georgia to take over the United 
States that thousands of Chinese Commu- 
nist troops are poised on the Mexican 
border, ready to invade, that the Armed 
Forces are honeycombed with traitors. 

The writers of these letters and of pam- 
phiets charge that the U.S. Disarmament 
Agency is plotting to turn the United States 
over to Russia. 

The Senator, a Republican, said he him- 
self is accused of being pro-Communist or 
a traitor and that when he replies with the 
facts on a given issue the answer comes 
back that, well, at least he is a dupe. 

The Senator let the hysteria-mongers have 
it with both barrels: 

“It is disgusting,” he said, “to find self- 
appointed saviors, whether infantile or cun- 
ning, preying profitably and psychotically on 
the fears of Americans in the name of anti- 
communism. Indeed, the ugly labors they 
perform are a service to the Kremlin itself.” 

To which we say, “Amen.” 

The Senator said this slander and abuse 
reveals an essential disloyalty on the part of 
those who deal in it. They have no confi- 
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dence either in their fellow Americans or 
even in the democratic life or its strong 
appeal to others. 

Do they really believe all they say, he 
asked. 

“If they do, the only reasonable reply I 
can give to them which they will understand 
is the honorable, 100 percent, red, white, and 
blue expression: Nuts.” 

And to that we say “Amen” also. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
May 8, 1963] 
SENATOR KUCHEL, SORELY TRIED, MADE A 
REMARKABLE SPEECH 

Senator THOMAS KUCHEL smote the far-out 
right hip and thigh in a remarkable speech in 
the Senate last week. The California Repub- 
lican has been sorely tried by Birchites in his 
home State who are trying to capture the 
Republican Party machinery. In his success- 
ful campaign for reelection last year, Senator 
Kuchl. attacked the Birch Society and ran 
his campaign independently even of Richard 
Nixon. KUCHEL won by a margin of 727,000 
while Nixon was losing to Governor Brown 
by 297,000. Nixon never could bring himself 
to completely repudiate the Birchites run- 
ning as Republicans in the general election. 

Senator KUCHEL is a political moderate of 
the kind that seems to be popular in Cali- 
fornia. Nevertheless, the Senator says that 
of the 60,000 letters a month that come to 
him, about 10 percent are in the wild, right- 
wing category. These writers accuse him of 
being pro-Communist and a traitor. When 
he replies, giving the facts of a particular 
situation, these people respond by saying he 
is either a dupe or an agent practicing deceit. 

The Senator has run out of patience. He 
told the Senate he is disturbed by the work 
of professional peddlers of hate and the wide 
range of crackpots who, through the printed 
word, radio, and television, spread fantastic 
charges that have no relation to the truth, 
These people, he said, are contributing to an 
atmosphere of growing hysteria. Senator 
KUCHEL produced samples of his correspond- 
ence as well as pamphlets and printed mate- 
rial making fantastic charges that, in the 
words of the Senator, reflect paranoia. 

Among the tales being circulated by the 
“fright peddlers” are these whoppers: That 
the U.N. is, or was, training thousands of for- 
eign troops, including barefooted Africans in 

„as a prelude to a takeover of the 
United States; that under the act creating 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, a Russian colonel in the U.N. would 
control U.S. Armed Forces; and that thou- 
sands of Chinese Communist troops are 
poised on the Mexican border for an attack 
on California. 

Senator Kuchl resents those who are 
spreading these falsehoods identifying them- 
selves as “conservatives.” “The curious fact 
is,” he told the Senate, “that the fright ped- 
dlers, from the simple simpletons to the 
wretched racists, all claim to be conservatives. 
They defile the honorable philosophy of con- 
servatism with that claim as thoroughly as 
the Communists defile the honorable philoso- 
phy of liberalism.” 

If the Senator keeps talking that way he 
may supplant fellow Californian Earl Warren 
as the No. 1 man on the far-out right's hate 
list. But how do you Impeach a U.S. Senator, 
especially one who has just won a new 6- 
year term by a healthy margin? 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
May 13, 1963] 
FRIGHT PEDDLERS 

Two Republican Party leaders have leveled 
well-timed and considered attacks at the 
rightwing peddlers of “unadulterated ven- 
om,” hoaxes and lies. 

Senator KucHer, Republican, of California, 
in a well documented speech, told the Sen- 
ate that the Nation is plagued by “fright 
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mail” and charges of treason in every phase 
of national life “spewed out by out-and- 
out crackpots for paranoia and profit.“ 

Governor Hatfield, of Oregon, said in an 
Arizona speech that Fascists exist in this 
country now, often supported by rightwing 
businessmen, and “are a danger to our 
American ideals.” The John Birch Society, 
he said, has individuals “dangerous to the 
American way of life.” 

KucHEL told the Senate that he gets as 
many as 60,000 letters a month and as many 
as 10 percent of these are pure fright mail. 
They come from persons influenced by “I 
am a better American than you” organiza- 
tions. They profess “to see our Government 
crawling with Communists” and pour spleen 
on anyone who does not share their “queer 
and puzzling dogmas.” 

Charges made in such mail are simply 
incredible. A current one flooding the Na- 
tion is that some 15,000 United Nations 
troops from 15 nations have been carrying 
out military operations called Water Moc- 
casin III in Georgia. 

These are largely Communist troops, the 
charge goes, including “pagan, ruthless, 
brutal, godless savages” from Mongolia and 
the Congo. They are, it is claimed, about 
to be turned over to a Russian general to 
conquer the United States. 

What is this fantasy based on? The fact 
that our Army has been conducting a coun- 
terguerrilla exercise with 600 soldiers. The 
only foreigners involved are a total of 124 
observers from Canada, Nationalist China, 
France, Great Britain, Guatemala, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Japan, South Korea, Liberia, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Spain, Thailand, 
Turkey, and South Vietnam. The United 
Nations has nothing to do with the exercise. 

Another current charge of the fright ped- 
dlers is that thousands of Chinese Commu- 
nist troops are poised at the Mexican border 
to invade this country—with the connivance 
of Americans in high places, of course. 

Another charge is that the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, created by Con- 
gress by overwhelming vote, is really a cover 
for a plot to turn the Armed Forces of the 
United States over to the Russians, And, as 
Senator KUCHEL says, “when the charges are 
disputed, those who make them charge 
treason.” 

The California Republican professes seeth- 
ing contempt for the originators of the 
hoaxes and swindles—including the ludi- 
crous leaders of the John Birch Society. 
Their goals, he points out, “are identical to 
the real hopes and aspirations of the Krem- 
Un! —get the United States out of the U.N., 
end foreign aid, abandon the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, get out of Europe, and 
all the rest. To all of the hysterical, emo- 
tional, and venomous charges KUCHEL replies 
with “the honorable, 100-percent red, white, 
and blue expression: ‘Nuts’.” 

Senator KUCHEL has performed a fine pub- 
lic service. As Governor Hatfield puts it, 
we are being called upon by fanatics “to 
counsel with our fears rather than with our 
faith.” They do violence to our political 
system and our ideals. They try to divide 
our people—and sometimes succeed—just as 
Communist agents try. America, as Senator 
KUCHEL says, “has enough immediate and 
deadly dangerous enemies, without manu- 
facturing hobgoblins.” 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, 
May 4, 1963] 
GOP WHIP KUCHEL AIMS A WELL-DESERVED 
BLAST 
The Senate Republican whip, Senator 
THOMAS KUCHEL of California, has done his 
party and his country a service with his 
forthright floor speech in which he charged 
that right-wing extremists do devil's work 
far better than Communists could do.” 
Senator Kuchl. excoriated what he 
termed the “fright peddlers’ who imagine 
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plots against the country and “see our Gov- 
ernment crawling with Communists.” He 
specifically named the John Birch Society, 
but his indictment was broad enough to 
include those who wail of “no-win policies” 
and spread scare stories about Cuba with 
lies and half-truths as their foundation. 

The fright peddlers, Senator KUCHEL said, 
have in common “all-out, uncompromising 
hysterical demands” some of which are “very 
likely identical to the real hopes of the 
Kremlin.” He listed some of these as stop- 
ping all foreign aid, abandoning NATO, and 
removing the United Nations from the 
United States, among other things. 

Among the incredible stupidities bruited 
about are stories that cannibals are sta- 
tioned in Georgia in Operation Water Moc- 
casin, whose object is to take over the coun- 
try for the U.N.; that all our Armed Forces 
are to be turned over to a Russian colonel 
at the U.N.; and that Chinese Communist 
troops are in Mexico, poised to attack 
California. 

“It is disgusting,” Senator KUCHEL said, 
“to find self-appointed saviors, whether in- 
fantile or cunning, preying profitably and 
psychotically on the fears of Americans in 
the name of anticommunism.” 

We live in a time of anxiety, under the 
shadow of the H-bomb. There are many who 
are more than willing to exploit our discon- 
tents and fears. Wrapping themselves in 
flags, the superpatriots foment hysteria with 
hobgoblins and foster frustration with scape- 
goats. If it’s trouble in Cuba or Laos, then 
it must be the “no-win clique” in the State 
Department which has allowed this to 
happen. The insinuation is bald and delib- 
erately aimed at rousing the spirit of vigi- 
lantism. 

Or, if not the State Department, then 
surely the U.N. where they are convinced the 
crafty rascals are plotting our downfall. 

Senator Kucuet is more than a little right 
when he says these fright peddlers do “Devil's 
work far better than Communists.” Nothing 


would please the Communist world more 


than to have us divided and panicky at 
home, frustrated to the point of blindly 
striking out, distrustful of our own leader- 
ship and willing to wreck the alliance of our 
friends. 

Thank heaven the vast majority of Amer- 
icans are levelheaded enough to prefer reason 
to rhetoric, calmness to panic and courageous 
leadership to demagogs. 

“America has enough immediate and 
deadly enemies without adding hobgoblins,” 
said Senator Kucwer. He deserves the ap- 
plause of all who are concerned about their 
world and the Communist menace but who 
know that courage, patience and faith will 
win more battles than blind panic. 


[From the New York (N..) Herald, May 4, 
1963] 


HOBGOBLINS ON THE RIGHT 


There are quite a number of John Birchers 
and others of the extreme right in Senator 
Tuomas H. Kucue.’s California backyard. 
To take them on in open battle as he has 
done repeatedly calls for political courage of 
no mean order. But the Republican Senate 
whip is performing a service not only to his 
party but to his State and his country by 
exposing those who, as he put it, “defile the 
honorable philosophy of conservatism.” 

The far right, like the far left, generally 
finds no respectable voices, among the press 
or public men, to speak for it. As a result, 
many canards originate in their little hate 
sheets and their little hate speeches and cir- 
culate unchecked. It is amazing with what 
credulity the wildest stories are accepted by 
those predisposed to believe them; the tale 
of cannibal Africans being trained by the 
United Nations in Georgia to take over the 
United States could, one would imagine, de- 
ceive no one, yet Senator KUCHEL says it is 
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mentioned in many of the “fright letters” 
he receives. 

There is a philosophy of conservatism, and, 
as Mr. KuCHEL says, it is an honorable one. 
But it certainly cannot be advanced by 
stories which sound like a mixture of the 
late and unlamented Julius Streicher’s out- 
pourings with the tales of the Brothers 
Grimm. Nor will American security be pro- 
moted by keeping a wary eye on imaginary 
Mongol hordes clustering just across the 
Mexican border. Above all, the wrong that 
is done to patriotic Americans by such 
rightwing calumnies represents a threat to 
the public service and the public order. 

This country needs to have its best minds, 
and all good citizens, trading thoughts open- 
ly in the marketplace of ideas. What is 
damaging are under-the-counter deals, se- 
cret connivings, faked goods, and counterfeit 
intellectual currency. By acting as a kind 
of better business bureau to police the phony 
“ideas” of the right, Senator KUCHEL is do- 
ing a good, and a needed, job. As he says, 
the United States has enough dangerous ene- 
mies without inventing any hobgoblins. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, May 10, 
1963] 


WHO'S FoR THE CONSTITUTION? 


President Kennedy has directed national 
attention to one of the anomalies in the pres- 
sure campaigns conducted by the super- 
patriots of the radical right. The tendency 
of these self-appointed defenders of the Con- 
stitution, the President noted, is to work 
ceaselessly for constitutional changes so basic 
they would upset its essential principles. 

Mr. Kennedy was referring specifically to 
the three States rights amendments, which 
have already slipped through a score of State 
legislatures almost without debate. These 
proposals, as we have previously declared, 
would subvert the form of government estab- 
lished in 1787 by removing many of the 
powers of Congress and the Supreme Court. 
They are indicative of the perils that reside 
in the extreme right—perils well sum- 
marized by Senator KUCHEL, the Republican 
whip, in a recent speech on the Senate floor. 

His theme was that right-wing fright- 
peddlers were doing “devil’s work far better 
than Communists could do.“ He charged 
that those who pander to hate and fear in 
the name of conservatism “defile the honor- 
able philosophy of conservatism with that 
claim as thoroughly as the Communists defile 
the honorable philosophy of liberalism.” 
This is a judgment that will find wide- 
spread endorsement among responsible 
Americans of all political persuasions. 


[From the New York (N. T.) World-Telegram, 
May 8, 1963] 
Tue FRIGHT PEDDLERS 


Senator KucHEL, of California, has been 
reading his mail, as a good Senator should. 

And some of what he has read alarms him, 
with cause. He calls it fright mail—inspired 
by crazy rumors and allegations deliberately 
planted by fright peddlers, to use another 
Kuchl. term. 

There is nothing new in this, although 
the current wave, as illustrated by KucHe.’s 
mail, may be more vicious than normal. 
This country, no less than others, has always 
had its quota of crackpots, zealots, bigots, 
dupes and superstitious ninnies. 

The John Birch Society and similar out- 
fits were the particular targets of KucHEL’s 
indignation, and alarm. 

There are no bigots like the super-patriotic 
type. One of the Senator's complaints was 
the readiness of these types not only to 
spread as gospel utterly false charges but 
their squint-minded habit of yelling Com- 
munist at everyone who disagrees with them, 
or questions one of their far-fetched con- 
coctions. 
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This tactic, of course, stamps anyone who 
uses it. In this country, there is still the 
privilege of disagreement, of skepticism, of 
making mistakes without being called names. 

In delivering on the Senate floor his well- 
documented scourging of the fright peddlers 
Kucuet performed a service. 

He answered them, that the people may 
better judge, even though one result cer- 
tainly will be ashes on his head from these 
same elements. 

What the Senator did not do, wisely, was 
to demand action against them, punitive or 
restrictive. 

This would be their tactics. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer] 
SENATOR KUCHEL AND “DEVIL’s WORK” 

California's Senator THOMAS KUCHEL has a 
rare gift for a telling phrase which he used 
last week in a Senate speech devoted to the 
wide world of the far, far right. 

His mail (largely from California) in- 
formed him, he said, that extremists of the 
right do “the Devil’s work far better than 
the Communists do * * * fright peddlers 
who see our Government crawling with Com- 
munists.” 

Senator Kuce, mentioned particularly 
the widespread idiocy about “African canni- 
bals” training in Georgia to take over the 
country for the United Nations, which al- 
legedly proposes to put it under the com- 
mand of a Russian colonel. 

Operation Water Moccasin in Georgia has, 
of course, been devoted to training American 
GI's in antiguerrilla warfare, something they 
may badly need to know. 

What irritates the Senator most, appar- 
ently, is that these fantastic, ignorant èc- 
centrics fancy themselves to be conserva- 
tives. 

“They defile the honorable philosophy of 
conservatism with that claim as thoroughly 
as the Communists defile the honorable phi- 
losophy of liberalism,” he said. 

That is the very point we have made on 
this page several times in the recent past: 
By claiming to be the only true-blue Amer- 
icans, lunatic fringers from both fringes ob- 
fuscate and confuse the great, wide middle 
ground where honest Americans must meet 
and map out their national needs and 
choices. 

We hope the Senator was heard by all 
members of this sorry lot, not only those in 
his own State. He made it abundantly clear 
that their proudest claim to exalted pa- 
triotism—is a fraud. Moscow would love to 
see such zealots come to power in America— 
and try to repeal the 20th century. It would 
insure a Red 21st. 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Press-Herald, 
May 9, 1963] 
“FRIGHT PEDDLERS” AND THEIR ILK COME 
UNDER FIRE OF SENATOR KUCHEL 


Since he comes from a State having an 
over-supply of crackpots, fanatics, and be- 
lievers in the rightwing line, all the way 
from the fuzzy-minded to the vicious, it 
took courage for GOP Senator THOMAS H. 
Kucnet, of California, to assail the John 
Birchers and other extremists on the Senate 
floor the other day. 

Senator KUCHEL, a level-minded conserva- 
tive, is angry at the groups he named for 
the fright mail they peddle and encourage, 
but also because they pose as conservatives 
and give true conservatives a bad name. It 
is incredible that people believe the tripe 
disseminated by the “fright peddlers,” but 
the Senator says it crops up often in his 
mail—a typical canard the charge that a 
Russian colonel in the U.N. is the real boss 
of the U.S, military. Or take this one— 
the United Nations is training an army of 
African cannibals in Georgia, and when the 
time is ripe they will take over the whole 
country. 
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The theme of most of this garbage is good 
old American patriotism, but as a recent 
study of the fright groups points out, 
Gerald L. K. Smith is still viciously attack- 
ing the Jews, the Manion Forum is hot 
on the trail of “labor monopolies,” the in- 
come tax, medicare, and the farm program 
are the targets of the well-financed Human 
Events newsletter, while a defrocked pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., Carl Me- 
Intire, whose 20th century “Reformation 
Hour” is heard on at least two Maine radio 
stations (we wonder if their proprietors know 
of his past record) is still trying to destroy 
the National Council of Churches. 

These shrill voices will undoubtedly rise 
as the presidential campaign nears, and 
while they have nothing to sell but lies and 
prejudice and scare-talk, Senator KucHEL 
wishes they would identify themselves for 
what they really are. 


From the Portsmouth (N.H. Herald, May 7, 
1963] 


BROADSIDE AT EXTREMISTS 


Senator KUCHEL, of California, the assist- 
ant Republican leader in the Senate, has 
performed a notable public service by ex- 
coriating “self-styled patriotic groups“ that 
peddle hate and fear in the name of patriot- 
ism, conservatism, Christianity, and anti- 
communism. What he said in a tough Sen- 
ate speech should help to further alert the 
public to the dangers of extremism, 

Senator KUCHEL laid it on the line. There 
was eminently good sense in his reminder 
that “America has enough immediate and 
deadly enemies without adding hobgoblins.“ 
Then he proceeded to describe some of the 
hoaxes and untruths which comprise these 
hobgoblins—the claim that the United States 
is training thousands of foreign troops in 
Georgia as a step toward a United Nations 
takeover, the assertion that U.S. forces are 
under the ultimate control of a Russian offi- 
cer in the United Nations, the warning that 
thousands of Chinese Communist troops are 
on the Mexican border ready to attack Cali- 
fornia, and so on from one sick charge to 
another. 

Such weird distortions of the truth are 
not, unfortunately, shrugged off by all Ameri- 
cans. As KucHEL pointed out, even some 
educated people who ought to know better 
are “falling hysterically and emotionally, 
without reservation, for the unadulterated 
venom spewed by out-and-out crackpots for 
paranoia and profits.” 

Strong language? Yes, but strong lan- 
guage is needed. The fact that Senator 
KucHEL was motivated in part by a desire to 
free the GOP in California from the taint of 
the extreme right does not alter the fact that 
he has contributed ably to public under- 
standing of a nasty problem. 


[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, 
May 5, 1963] 
THE MODERN HYDRA 


The mythical hydra was a nine-headed 
monster which grew two new heads when- 
ever one was cut off. Last week, Senator 
Kucuet, of California, took up arms against 
a modern hydra. 

“Fright peddlers” of the extreme right, 
said KUCHEL in a Senate speech, are doing 
the devil’s work far better than the Com- 
munists could do.” He listed in detail wild 
rumors, now being spread around the coun- 
try, whose obvious purpose is to foment 
distrust and suspicion. Ten percent of the 
letters he receives each month are in the 
far-out category, KUCHEL declared. 

One persistent story is that the Army is 
training 16,000 African troops in Operation 
Water Moccasin to take over the country 
for the United Nations. In fact, “Water 
Moccasin” was an Army training exercise 
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in counter-guerrilla warfare and the only 
African on hand was an observer from 
Liberia. 

Another rumor says thousands of Chi- 
nese troops are in Mexico preparing to at- 
tack California, This is a pure fabrication 
with not even the hint of a factual starting 
point. 

Still another rumor charges that U.S. 
Armed Forces will be turned over to a So- 
viet colonel at the United Nations. This 
originated from a Hollywood play written 
during the 1950's. 

KUCHEL poured deserved scorn on those 
who spread as well as those who originate 
such dangerous and foolish stories. He 
attacked the John Birch Society by name, 
declaring that such self-styled patriot 
groups “are anything but patriotic.” 

Truth is the best weapon against false- 
hood. Yet as Kuchl. has discovered, when 
he patiently offers the facts to a corre- 
spondent, he frequently gets a letter in 
reply calling him a dupe or even a de- 
liberate agent of deceit. 

The modern hydra seems as difficult to 
defeat as its mythical namesake. 

KUCHEL, as Republican Senate whip, has 
the political stature to command attention. 
He deserves the support of true patriots 
in combating mischiefmakers, fright ped- 
dlers and creators of hysteria. 


{From the Washington Daily News, May 4 
1963] 


Dear SR: You Cur— 


Senator KUCHEL, of California, has been 
reading his mail, as a good Senator should. 
And some of what he has read alarms him, 
with cause, He calls it “fright mail”—in- 
spired by crazy rumors and allegations delib- 
erately planted by “fright peddlers,” to use 
another KUCHEL term. 

There is nothing new in this, although 
the current wave, as illustrated by Senator 
KucHEL’s mail, may be more vicious than 
normal. This country, no less than others, 
always has had its quota of crackpots, zeal- 
ots, bigots, dupes and superstitious ninnies. 

The John Birch Society, so-called, and sim- 
ilar outfits were the particular—and no doubt 
appropriate—targets of Senator KucHet’s in- 
dignation, and alarm. There are no bigots 
like the superpatriotic type. 

One of the Senator’s complaints was the 
readiness of these types not only to spread 
as gospel utterly false charges but their 
squint-minded habit of yelling “Communist” 
at everyone who disagrees with them, or 
questions one of their farfetched concoc- 
tions. 

This tactic, of course, stamps anyone who 
uses it. We still have the privilege in this 
country of disagreement, of skepticism, of 
making mistakes—without being called such 
names. He whose only rebuttal is libel is a 
stupe, undeserving of heed. 

In delivering on the Senate floor his well- 
documented scourging of the “fright ped- 
dlers” Senator KucHEL performed a service. 
He answered them, that the people may bet- 
ter judge—even though one result certainly 
will be more ashes on his head from these 
same elements. 

What the Senator did not do, wisely, in 
exposing and rebutting these extremists, was 
to demand action against them, punitive or 
restrictive. This would be their tactics, but 
never to be copied by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of reasonable, moderate people in this 
country. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 4, 
1963] 


“Nurs” 
Senator Tuomas H, Kucuet lit up the sky 
with his speech in the Senate on Tuesday 
about the fright peddlers. The light he shed 
exposed a peculiarly ugly contemporary 
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danger—the danger, as he put it, “of hate 
and venom, of slander and abuse, generated 
by fear and heaped indiscriminately upon 
many great Americans by * * * zealots in 
the ranks or clutches of self-styled ‘I-am- 
a-better-American-than-you-are’ organiza- 
tions.” 

It is especially heartening and helpful to 
have the exposure come from Senator 
KUCHEL. He knows more about the danger 
than most. He faced it and triumphantly 
overcame it in his own State of California 
where the zealots banded together to oppose 
his renomination and reelection. They got 
no compromise or quarter from this healthy, 
straightforward American. Tom KUCHEL 
demonstrated that the best way to deal with 
the fright peddlers is to force them into the 
open and defy them unequivocally. 

The Senator cited instance after specific 
instance of hysterical nonsense spewed forth 
by men claiming to be superpatriots—men 
who exploited the anxieties of fellow-Amerl- 
cans by telling them such tall tales as that 
thousands and thousands of Chinese Com- 
munist troops are poised on the Mexican 
border, that the United Nations is training 
troops in Georgia to take over the United 
States, that the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are shot through with traitors. “It is dis- 
gusting,” said Senator KUCHEL, “to find self- 
appointed saviors, whether infantile or cun- 
ning, preying profitably and psychotically on 
the fears of Americans in the name of anti- 
communism. Indeed, the ugly labors they 
perform are a service to the Kremlin itself.” 

The Americans who succumb to the poison 
of these fright peddlers betray their own es- 
sential disloyalty. They betray a complete 
disloyalty to the democratic process—a lack 
of confidence in their fellow-Americans; and 
they betray a complete disloyalty to the 
American way of life—a lack of confidence 
in the superior appeal of that way of life to 
free men. Do they really believe, Senator 
Kucuet asks, that America is in the grip of 
a gigantic conspiracy. If they do, the only 
reasonable reply I can give to them which 
they will understand is the honorable, 100 
percent, red, white, and blue. expression: 
Nuts.” 


[From the Watertown (N.Y.) Daily Times, 
May 3, 1963] 
Tue Fricnt PEDDLERS 


The Republican Senator from California, 
Tuomas H. Kucuet, has reached the end of 
his rope in attempting to practice tolerance 
and talk moderation. So Thursday in the 
U.S. Senate he attacked vehemently right- 
wing hate groups whom he described as 
fright peddlers who are doing “a devil's work 
far better than Communists could do” in 
the United States. 

The reason that he has become exorcised 
is because 10 percent of the mail that he 
receives is coming from extreme rightists 
who are making all kinds of wild charges 
based on untruths and fancy. He cited as 
an example the charge that African Negro 
troops who are cannibals are stationed in 
Georgia. Another letter told of 16,000 Af- 
rican soldiers there complete with nose and 
earrings. Another letter told of the writer's 
knowing that the United Nations had plans 
to place Mongolian and Congolese troops 
within the United States. Senator KUCHEL 
mentioned letters describing thousands of 
Chinese troops in Mexico poised for an attack 
on California, And, of course, there was a 
letter naming various American and allied 
leaders as Communists, the total number 
being 44. 

Senator KUCHEL said that he gets about 
60,000 letters a month of which 6,000 are 
best described as fright mail. The Senator 
said, “I have nothing but contempt for the 
originators of the hoaxes and swindles, from 
the ludicrous leaders of the Birch Society, 
to any and all of the several hundred similar 
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self-styled patriotic groups. They are any- 
thing but patriotic, Indeed a good case 
could be made that they are unpatriotic and 
downright un-American.” 

Senator KUCHEL's speech describing these 
hate letters may seem remote from northern 
New York, but this newspaper recently has 
been having an indirect experience with the 
type of person who may well have been writ- 
ing to Senator KucHEL. 

Last January a mimeographed sheet called 
the Patriot carried on its first page a para- 
graph that reads as follows: 

“We protest the third practice seizure 
under the United Nations flag which oc- 
curred at Watertown, N.Y., August 20, 1952, 
and followed the same pattern set in the 
earlier seizures in California and Texas.” 
(The allegation is that the American flag was 
taken down from the city hall, the city offi- 
cials were put in jall, and the United Na- 
tions flag put up in its place with martial 
law proclaimed under the authority of a 
UN. military governor.) 

In response to the foregoing comment, 
the Times has received several letters ask- 
ing for the details of this alleged seizure of 
the Watertown city government. The answer 
is always the same. There was no such 
seizure by the United Nations, Here is what 
happened. In August of 1952 the military 
exercise at Camp Drum was arranged. The 
Aggressor Forces, as they were known, the- 
oretically had captured Watertown and the 
Defenders were trying to reassert their con- 
trol over the city. It had nothing to do with 
the United Nations. Rather it was a typical 
military exercise devoid of any relationship 
to the United Nations or one world or any- 
thing else that now seems to be so upsetting 
to these hate groups. This newspaper car- 
ried news stories. 

There was no elevation of a United Nations 
flag over the city hall and, if anything, the 
exercise was a carryover from some of the 
World War II training manuals that the 
Army was using in those days. It will be re- 
called that military government known as 
Amgot was an important consideration in 
the winning of World War II, for it was Am- 
got, short for American Military Govern- 
ment, that took over cities immediately after 
their capture by American troops. The pur- 
pose of this takeover was to restore services 
to the civilians and reestablish some form 
of local community pattern, to feed the 
starving victims of war, to once again intro- 
duce police protection, and at the same time 
eliminate subversives who might be hidden 
in these communities. 

This description of what happened has 
been mailed out on several occasions to those 
who mistakenly think that somebody hoisted 
a U.N. flag at city hall. For awhile we were 
inclined to pass these letters of inquiry off 
as odd examples of confusion. They now 
make sense in terms of Senator KUCHEL’S 
speech, Fortunately for us, he is getting the 
heavy mail while we are getting a few 
strays. His voice is loud in the Government, 
ours is a whisper. We welcome his report 
to the Senate and the people of the United 
States, as do all citizens of honest, patriotic 
purpose. 


{From the Hayward Review, May 5, 1963] 
ANSWERS PLEASE 

Senator THOMAS KucHEL came out swing- 
ing with a chopping ax at the so-called right- 
wing of American political thought, not the 
leftwing, mind you, just the rightwing. 
He called them “peddlers of right for para- 
noia and profit.” 

The Senator’s talk was strong as he called 
for all responsible Americans to rejoin the 
ranks of responsible anti-Communist, pro- 
Americans, 

He asserts there are devious individuals, 
peddling hoaxes such as claims that: 

The United Nations is training thousands 
of foreign troops, including barefoot savages, 
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in Georgia as a prelude to a takeover of the 
United States, 

We might suggest to Senator Kuchl that 
he could enlighten some of the possibly mis- 
guided by filling a couple of gaps in his 
speech. 

He didn’t describe what he considers anti- 
Communist or pro-American. Maybe he 
could give his constituents a guide. Up to 
this point, he hasn’t been too vocal on those 
two points. 

And the Senator didn't say in his speech 
whether the so-called hoax of U.N. troops 
training in Georgia is true or not. 

Senator KUCHEL has been closely alined 
with the forces in Washington who stead- 
fastly contended for many months that there 
were no Russian troops in Cuba, only a 
handful of touring Red technicians. 

More times than not in this era of stricter 
management of news from Washington it 
is difficult, if not impossible, for the home- 
folks to tell just who is perpetrating what 
hoax. 

Perhaps the Senator will help keep his 
constituents more enlightened with the facts 
in the future. 


[From the Anaheim (Calif.) Bulletin, May 9, 
1963} 


ON THE FENCE AGAIN 


U.S. Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL, Republi- 
can from California, just isn’t going to give 
anyone an opportunity to say that he is not 
riding the fence. In fact he must be the 
best fence-riding cowboy the West has ever 
had. 

In order to retain his position of love and 
affection with the Washington Socialists he 
has climbed the podium to decry that those 
who would inform the American public of the 
dangers to our Government are “fright ped- 
dlers.“ 

In a speech to a vacant U.S. Senate Cham- 
ber, with the exception of the selected news 
vendors of the New Frontier philosophy, 
Kucue. has branded those who would inform 
the public of the Georgia United Nations 
maneuvers, the Communist takeover of Mex- 
ico, and the voting control of Russia in 
United Nations policymaking, as hysterians. 

By his voting record in the U.S. Senate he 
has continually alined himself with those 
who would favor “one worldism,” soft ap- 
proach on Cuba, pro-United Nations control 
of the United States and coexistence with 
Russia. He has designated his belief in favor 
of centralized Federal Government control, 
believes in Federal aid to education, Federal 
urban renewal programs, Federal subsidized 
and controlled transportation, and Federal 
medicare programs. 

He dislikes anything that would require 
@ display of strength of character in opposi- 
tion to the Socialist theorists in control of 
Government in Washington. 

He is the darling of the liberals. He has 
made numerous trips to Paris to represent 
the U.S. Government in the Atlantic Com- 
munity discussions. This body is one that 
would establish a one-world government 
of the free nations of the world. A body who 
would establish courts with supreme juris- 
diction over those of the United States and 
that would require every free nation of the 
world to transfer all functions of their armed 
forces and defense to this body. He is in 
favor of such a body having jurisdiction over 
the education, health and welfare of every 
citizen in the United States under such an 
organization. 

At the time of the adoption of the pro- 
gram last year of the Atlantic Community, 
the planners, including Senator KUCHEL, felt 
it was too far out to present to the general 
public. It would have to be spoon fed in 
small doses to them if it was to be accom- 
plished. 

There would be no need for the rightist, 
the conservative or fright peddlers if men 
like Tuomas KucHEL were not intent on 
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stripping the Nation of its freedoms; not 
intent on depriving the people of their rights 
and privileges by centralizing all controls 
into the Federal Government; nor attempting 
to subvert this. Nation into a one-world or- 
ganization. If men like Kuchl. were willing 
to stand up and face the dangers of Russian 
aggression rather than placate and compro- 
mise with the eventuality of submission 
through coexistence those who venerate a 
government as guaranteed by the U.S. Con- 
stitution would not be forced to speak out. 

Good Americans are not peddlers of fright, 
Mr. KUCHEL. 


[From the Richmond News Leader, May 6, 
1963] 
SIMMER DOWN, MR. KUCHEL 


Senator THomas KuUcCHEL, the ultraliberal 
from California, delivered himself of a re- 
markably hysterical speech in the Senate 
last week. His theme was the far right, 
the John Birchers, the “fright peddlers,” and 
all the assorted zealots who “see our Govern- 
ment crawling with Communists.” 

Before he finished the address, Mr. KucHEL 
was screaming like a silly woman. It was an 
interesting exhibition of a mind taken over 
by panic. 

Senator, we would say to this nervous 
Nellie, simmer down. Easy, boy. Easy does 
it. Things are not so bad. 

Here in this office, we get the same “fright 
mail” that has the Senator so distraught. 
It is fascinating stuff. One splinter outfit 
is still hipped on the notion that the Ken- 
nedys will pack their political opponents off 
to a looney bin in Alaska, Another group- 
ing exercises about this guerrilla training 
exercise in Georgia. Quite a few letters have 
to do with the Socialist bias of textbooks. 
The antifluoride people are cheerfully active. 
Here lately, a new source of alarms has arisen 
as a consequence of certain contingent “Ex- 
ecutive orders” published in the Federal 
Register on February 20, 1962. The U.N. 
remains an unceasing concern; a ragtag rem- 
nant still wants to impeach Earl Warren. 

Now, some of the people who are aroused 
by some of these things are probably certi- 
fiably nuts. But a great many of them are 
not insane at all; they are as sane as the 
Senator; saner. And if the gentleman from 
California wants to perform a public service, 
instead of merely making noise, he could 
go off to a quiet room and meditate for a 
few hours on the reasons why a large num- 
ber of respectable Americans are filled with 
a sense of unease. 

To be sure, it does seem irrational to imag- 
ine that the political foes of a powerful 
administration might be put out of the way, 
or successfully stigmatized, by commitment 
to mental institutions. But let the Senator 
reflect for awhile upon the case of Ezra 
Pound, and on the case of General Ted 
Walker last October. 

Has the Senator read the press releases 
sent out by the Army itself in advance of 
that “Water Moccasin” exercise in Geor- 
gia? We have, They were strangely confus- 
ing documents, stemming from an agency 
of the Government that recently has de- 
fended its right to lie to the American peo- 
ple. 

Has the Senator given careful study to a 
number of textbooks in economics and so- 
cial science? We have. The fact is that 
many of these books are indeed viciously 
biased. Does the Senator not agree that 
at least a debatable question of personal lib- 
erty is present in the fluoridation contro- 
versy? It seems so to us. As for the curi- 
ously unpublicized Executive orders of 
February 20, 1962, to become operative in the 
event of atomic war, we ourselves are puz- 
zied. In World War II, the Congress pro- 
vided by law for prices and rent control, fuel 
rationing, and the rest. It is disturbing to 
find sweeping emergency powers simply 
decreed by Executive order. 
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It has seemed to us in recent years that 
a useful service is performed by both ends 
of the political spectrum. The ultraleft- 
ists, in a constant panic over fallout, stron- 
tium 90, ban the bombs, and the poor 
misunderstood rapists, seem to us a far great- 
er danger to the Republic than the Birch- 
ers. They are not only soft in the head, 
but also soft in the spine. Yet their agita- 
tion has compelled many of us to think 
long and hard about thermonuclear war, 
civil rights, and due process of law. It is a 
useful work. By the same token, the more 
agitated flutters of the rightwing have 
served to draw attention to some very 
ominous abuses of power, actual or poten- 
tial, by an intellectual elite that repeated- 
ly has demonstrated its contempt for law 
and for the commonsense of the people. 

We would not willingly suppress any of 
the crackpots who rattle the office doors 
with their knocking. Neither those of the 
right, nor those of the left. Let them pound 
away. The next knock you hear may come 
from another Whittaker Chambers. But per- 
haps that is not the sort of knock the Sen- 
ator from California has ears to hear. 
[From the Santa Ana Register, May 8, 1963] 

KucHEL’s FRIGHT PEDDLERS 


Apparently Senator THOMAS KucHEL has 
decided to give up on ever regaining the sup- 
port he once had of the conservative element 
in California. 

Mr. KuUcHEL in the Senate last week 
sounded more like Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
and his cohorts than Brown himself as he 
talked about “fright peddlers,” and urged 
that “cruelly swindled Americans” be per- 
suaded to “rejoin the ranks again of sensible 
and decent anti-Communist pro-Americans.” 

It’s no secret that antisocialism advocates 
around Mr. KUCHEL’s home county and even 
in the Republican Party in the rest of the 
State have become increasingly discouraged 
with the way Mr. KucHEL has voted with 
the New Frontier and against conservative 
principles, Quite a number have criticized 
Kucnuet to his face and in letters. But Mr. 
Kuchl. seems to be enamored of the idea 
that the Federal Government should sub- 
sidize the world from that apparently in- 
exhaustible supply of flat money. 

So he takes the fact that some alarmed 
Americans have grown upset at what is being 
done to them by their Government (includ- 
ing KucnHet), then expands some reports 
about some of those activities in and out 
of the United States to ludicrous point, then 
attacks the attackers in the best Pat Brown 
tradition. 

His description of the “fright peddlers 
from the simple simpletons to the wretched 
racists,” with its alliteration might well have 
been produced from the typewriter of one of 
Brown’s well-paid publicists. 

But the fact is most of Kucuen’s attackers 
have objected principally to his voting rec- 
ord, which has been increasingly in favor of 
big Government and against the individual. 
Americans for Conservative Action (ACA) 
rated KucHEL 50 percent in his vote for 
conservative constitutional issues in the 88th 
Congress (1961-62), and 54 percent pre- 
viously. 

The Conservative Society of America (CSA) 
in its index for 1961 votes recorded KUCHEL 
as 25 percent conservative, with KUCHEL 
voting in favor of such things as Federal 
unemployment compensation, Federal edu- 
cational TV, Federal aid to schools, hous- 
ing and urban renewal, cultural exchange, 
Federal job retraining, disarmament and for- 
eign aid. 

We did a little checking of his 1963 rec- 
ord to see how he was voting this year. Not 
much legislation has been enacted thus far, 
but his votes are worth noting. 

On S. 6, the subsidy for transportation, 
which passed the Senate 52-41, Republicans 
voted, 21 to 9, against the bill. KUCHEL 
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was one of the nine Republicans who favored 
Kennedy’s plan. On various amendments 
proposed by such conservatives as JOHN 
Tower and FRANK LAuscHE, KUCHEL usually 
voted against the amendments. 

On the Youth Conservation Corps bill, 
KucHEL was one of seven Republicans who 
voted for the Kennedy boondoggle. 

It seems to us the Senator from Anaheim 
is bearing out the prediction of those who 
reminded voters last fall that it would make 
no difference between KucHmEL and Richard 
Richards, his Democratic Party opponent, 
and that to vote for the lesser of evils was 
still voting for evil. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr.MOSS. Icompliment the Senator 
from California, the distinguished mi- 
nority whip of the Senate, for his most 
excellent speech today, which is a sequel 
to another courageous speech which he 
delivered not long ago on the floor of 
the Senate. 

I am not surprised to learn that so 
many commendatory editorials have 
been written in response to that speech, 
for the Senator from California has 
exemplified the position set forth in the 
quotation he gave from Abraham Lin- 
coln; the Senator has not remained silent 
when there is a duty to speak out. I 
think that duty is incumbent upon other 
Members of this body. 

I rise to call attention to the fact that 
not all of the hate mail and smear-and- 
fear mail comes from California, by any 
means. I think all Senators are plagued 
with it. 

This morning I have brought to the 
floor four or five letters which I have 
received, and I should like to read ex- 
cerpts from them into the RECORD. 

A letter which comes from Provo, Utah, 
states, in part: 

I have a very hot question for you. Just 
which side of the conflict are we on? Com- 
munism vs. capitalism? I read in the paper 
where our fleet has been given the command 
to carry out Castro’s orders. These are: 
“Destroy all opposition to my regime.” It 
seems that now the U.S.S.R. does not have 
to build their own ships; they merely ask 
J. F. Kennedy for units of the U.S. fleet 
and they get what they ask for. I have never 
before suspected J. F. Kennedy was a traitor 
to his country. 


A letter from Clearfield, Utah, states, 
in part: 


The only consistent criteria that we can 
find in our government handling of the situ- 
ation in which people desire freedom, is that 
of suppressing that freedom. Not once since 
World War II have we effectively dedicated 
and committed ourselves to the cause of 
freedom, which our administration so ably 
talks about. 

That also includes Korea when MacArthur's 
immediate superior as U.N. Commander was 
a Russian Communist. What has been the 
reason behind all this nefarious action?— 
our membership in the U.N. 


A letter from Salt Lake City states, in 
one of its paragraphs: 


Further, from what I have read, I con- 
sider President Kennedy a traitor to the 
cause of freedom and to have stabbed the 
people of Cuba in the back, broken his word, 
feared the Russian bluff, sold his honor and 
played the hypocrite in assisting, by default, 
the left hand establishment of a Communist 
military base in the Americas by an ineffec- 
tual hand slapping of Khrushchev, his buddy. 
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Has he not heard of too little and too late or 
is that his game? I believe the Government 
is seeking to destroy the peoples’ freedom 
step by step. What about Congresmen’s sec- 
ond offices and swimming pools, Junkets, free 
politicking, nepotism, and so forth? 


Another letter from Salt Lake City 
reads, in part, as follows: 

Then there is UNESCO—their recent book- 
let published with the aid of American tax 
money entitled “Equality of Rights Between 
Races and Nationalities in the USSR.” is 
conclusive proof that UNESCO is and always 
has been the world-wide propaganda agency 
of the Soviet. 


* * * * * 


It is time to protest, don't you think? 
Furthermore, the University of Utah has 
scheduled a program on April 19 and 20 en- 
titled “The Model U.N.” They have also re- 
quested participation by 63 high schools in 
our State and assigned a U.N. country to 
each. This undoubtedly deceitful presenta- 
tion will be an insult and a disgraceful ex- 
hibition of deceit both to the students and 
the taxpaying public, 

Wouldn’t it be a far greater thing to replace 
that program with a pro-America activity? 


Of course such letters are virtually 
endless, 

I shall read excerpts from only one 
more, which I think would be particu- 
larly fitting in context with the speech 
of the Senator from California. Part of 
this letter reads as follows: 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Re “Moss Raps Skousen on Floor of Senate,” 
by Frank Hewlett, S. L. Tribune for 
March 20, 1963. 
Senator Frank E. Moss, 
(Liberal Democrat), 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I do not use the word “Honorable” 
in addressing you, because I do not consider 
any representative of the American people 
honorable who betrays them by all the un- 
constitutional acts perpetrated against 
them by the present Democrat administra- 
tion. And this applies not only to the 
J. F. K. administration, but all the recent 
ones, beginning with J. F. Ks announced 
idol, F. D. R.; who first recognized the Bol- 
shevik regime in the U.S.S.R. (against their 
best interests and ours), and who first in- 
augurated the Marxist graduated income tax 
which unlawfully redistributes the people’s 
wealth (to suit the powers-that-be) and 
which tax is gradually reducing our middle 
class to tax-ridden peons. In poll which 
I saw, compiled by District of Columbia 
Committee for Constitutional Action, your 
name was at the bottom of the list for 
Americanism. 


Then toward the end of the letter, the 
following appears: 

Let's get with it, Mr. Moss, and quit trying 
to fool all the American people all the time. 
At least some of us are able to put two and 
two together and get four. I haven't read 
Mr. Skousen’s pamphlet; he isn’t one of my 
favorite people, because he doesn’t tell all 
the truth about America’s enemies either, 
but the answer to Skousen’s question is an 
emphatic “yes.” And if you don’t like the 
John Birch Society, just whom do you like? 
The ADL and the communistic ADA? Don't 
you believe in anticommunism, Socialism, 
Fabianism, and Red Harvardese at all? Do 
you believe in the Constitution of the United 
States of America—or its enemy, the U.N. 
Charter? I know of very few American Con- 
stitution lovers in Washington—beginning 
with J. F. K.—they regard it as antiquated 
and outmoded: which is doubtless why they 
ignore and violate it continually. 
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And I see where our young immature wet- 
behind-the-ears Peace Corpsmen are marry- 
ing the aborigines in countries where they've 
been sent to help; also American soldiers 
are rebuked by superiors for hotly embrac- 
ing their Vietnamese sweethearts as they 
“love em and leave em.“ All part of the 
Communist mongrelization plan, which our 
Officials work so hard to promote. And so, 
some of us say, Hail and Farewell, America, 
most God-blessed Land: rest in your grave 
until a nobler breed of men and women arise 
to redeem thee from thy foes, within and 
without, men and women worthy of their 
American heritage. 


Letters of that sort that are constantly 
spawned and come to us deserve the 
kind of ringing answer that has been 
given by the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Reference was made by the Senator 
to the American Coalition of Patriotic 
Societies. Recently, in Salt Lake City, 
that organization held a dinner in order 
to make an award. Because the orga- 
nization was making an award in my 
native city, I looked up the tenets of the 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies. Inci- 
dentally, they have been printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. The tenets of 
the Coalition accord right down the line 
with the sort of wording that we find in 
many of the letters that come to us. 

In one week in my city four rightwing 
speakers, speaking in different places, 
most of them for an admission price, 
spewed out a constant assault and attack 
on our country, on our duly constituted 
authorities, and on the purposes and 
mode of our Government. 

As the Senator from California has 
pointed out, many of the rightwingers 
are careful to deny membership in the 
Birch Society—as though that would 
make any difference. But whether they 
carry a card of the John Birch Society 
or not I do not think is the test. The 
test is, What is the purpose, the motiva- 
tion, and the accomplishment of these 
purveyors of hate? 

I gladly join with the senior Senator 
from California and associate myself 
with his remarks. I call on all Senators 
to stand up and speak back to those who 
would besmirch the honor of our coun- 
try and who would convey abroad the 
fear, the hate, and the apprehension 
that comes over our people. 

In recent times I have been able to 
tell where these meetings have been held 
in my State by the sudden letterwriting 
that would originate in a given area. 
Many people are misled. I believe the 
Senator has performed a great service 
for us today, and I thank him for it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish 
first to express my thanks to my able 
friend and colleague, the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss]. Beyond that 
expression I wish to say that he has 
performed a service in demonstrating 
that in his State, which is a considerable 
distance from my own, the purveyors of 
hate some for , some for prof - 
it—are agitating. They are present in 
many States of the American Union. 
How many I do not know. But the only 
way that those who are doing the devil's 
work can be brought to a halt is for the 
spotlight to be put on them. 
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I said in my comments, and repeat 
now, that the problem is not a partisan 
problem. The fright peddlers belong to 
both political parties. They seek to 
weaken each, to bend each to their own 
views. We have our partisan differ- 
ences, but Senators and the people of 
our country are united in their unyield- 
ing determination to keep our freedom, 
including, I must say, the freedom of 
speech, even when abuse of that freedom 
may occur. 

I salute my friend from Utah across 
the aisle for his effort in what ought to 
be a crusade by all people who have the 
responsibility of leadership in the 
United States to extirpate the purveyors 
of the venom and hatred who here and 
there tragically spring up among the 
people of our country. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am glad to yield to 
my able friend, the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we 
have just heard an address of the great- 
est significance by the distinguished 
Senator from California. Every Amer- 
ican ought to benefit from the courage- 
ous and determined action of the Sen- 
ator from California in exposing the 
tactics and the dangers of the extreme 
rightwing movement. I sincerely be- 
lieve that his analysis of the fright ped- 
dlers of America, which he has given us 
on two occasions, will go down in his- 
tory as a Senate classic. 

Our colleague by his remarks today 
and previously has reinforced the ele- 
ments of moderation and reason on 
which the future of our country must be 
based. The Senator from California has 
not condemned political unorthodoxy. 

He is not criticizing conservative view- 
points. The conservatives, like the lib- 
erals, obviously have an importance and 
place in the American political struc- 
ture and their views deserve considera- 
tion. What the Senator from California 
has made clear is that the bigots, the 
hate-mongers, and the so-called super- 
patriots do not belong in either of our 
great national political parties. I can- 
not praise the remarks of the Senator 
from California too highly. He has per- 
formed in the noblest traditions of the 
Senate, and has rendered a service to 
the entire country. Today, as always, 
I am proud to claim him as a friend 
and a colleague. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
most grateful to my friend and my col- 
league the able junior Senator from New 
York. I thank him for his comments. 

I remember reading Shirer’s book, 
“The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich.” 
I remember that, in the early days, 
Corporal Hitler began to amass the 
rudiments of political power when so- 
called respectable members of the com- 
munities in Germany gave him aid and 
comfort and helped to finance his fa- 
natical dogmas. 

It takes money to spew spleen on the 
American system and American states- 
men, living and dead. I have often 
wondered from where the money comes. 

But there is one way to banish this 
ugly movement which the able Senator 
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from New York has described; that is 
by putting the spotlight on it and hav- 
ing men, in and out of public office, speak 
out against it. 

I think the power of the hate-mongers 
politically reaches its zenith in local 
elections—in municipal contests, in 
voting for local school boards, sometimes 
in voting for Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States. That is why 
it is preeminently important for the 
people—the plain, decent, good citizens 
of our country to be armed with the 
truth, to have courage, and to be given 
encouragement in participating in the 
elimination of a very ugly menace to 
our society and to the cause of American 
union with respect to our dedicated pur- 
pose of maintaining our Union strong 
and free. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.KUCHEL. Iyield. 

Mr. MOSS. In this crusade of hate- 
mongers very often there are those who 
try to give it the aura of being a religious 
crusade or a Christian crusade of sorts. 
This doctrine is as far from Christian 
brotherhood as anything could be. 

In my State of Utah the largest church 
in membership is the Mormon Church, 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. There are times when some mis- 
guided people have tried to drag the 
church into this matter. I therefore wish 
to ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a statement issued 
by the presidency of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints concerning 
the Birch Society, denying either the use 
of its facilities at any time for meetings 
of this sort or the right of anyone to 
indicate that the church had any sym- 
pathy at all with the movement; and 
also a statement from the Salt Lake 
Tribune of March 21, 1963. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LDS PRESIDENCY ISSUES STAND ON BIRCH 

SOCIETY 


The first presidency of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints Thursday issued 
a formal statement to “correct the false 
statements and unwarranted assumptions 
regarding the position allegedly taken by 
leaders of the church on political questions 
in general and the John Birch Society in 
particular,” 

The statement follows: 

“The church recognizes and protects the 
rights of its members to express their per- 
sonal political beliefs, but it reserves to itself 
the right to formulate and proclaim its own 
doctrine, 

“We believe in a two-party system, and all 
our members are perfectly free to support 
the party of their choice. 

“We deplore the presumption of some poli- 
ticians, especially officers, coordinators, and 
members of the John Birch Society, who 
undertake to aline the church and its lead- 
ership with their partisan views. 

“We encourage our members to exercise 
the right of citizenship, to vote according to 
their own convictions, but no one should seek 
or pretend to have our approval of their ad- 
herence to any extreme ideologies. 

“We denounce communism as being anti- 
Christian, anti-American, and the enemy of 
freedom, but we think they who pretend to 
fight it by casting aspersions on our elected 
officers or other fellow citizens do the anti- 
Communist cause a great disservice. 
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“We again urge our bishops, stake presi- 
dents, and other officers of the church to 
refuse all applications for the use of our 
chapels, cultural halls, or other places for 
political meetings, money-raising propa- 
ganda, or to promote any person’s political 
ambitions.” 

The statement was signed by President 
David O. McKay, Henry D. Moyle, and Hugh 
B. Brown, counselors in the first presidency 
of the church. 

[From the Salt Lake Tribune, Mar. 21, 1963] 

Ezra Taft Benson, member of the Coun- 
cil of Twelve Apostles of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter-day Saints, was 
asked if he was a member of the John Birch 
Society. 

Mr. Benson said he is too busy with his 
church work to join many organizations he 
would like to support, 

“I have stated, as my personal opinion 
only, that the John Birch Society is the most 
effective nonchurch organization in our fight 
against creeping socialism and godless com- 
munism.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUcCHEL] has served the 
whole country in an extraordinarly fine 
way, in view of his experience in his own 
State, in the two speeches he has now 
made on what he calls the fright ped- 
dlers of the radical right. 

For too long our country was deeply 
concerned with the threat of the radi- 
cal left—Communists, neo-Communists, 
Communist-oriented persons, fellow 
travelers—a concern with which I thor- 
oughly agreed, a concern which I shared, 
but which, in many quarters served 
either to obscure or to make opaque the 
vision with respect to the radical right, 
which is equally a threat to our free- 
dom, and a subversive threat, having 
just about the same capabilities in that 
regard that the Communists have. In- 
deed, the strange pattern of how these 
two extremes often meet is one of the 
most extraordinary things which have 
come out of the speeches made by the 
Senator from California. 

The anti-Communist struggle must be 
looked at as an antitotalitarian strug- 
gle. It is in that sense that the speeches 
of the Senator from California have 
been so useful. They have demon- 
strated that “it can happen here,” and 
that not only are the Communists push- 
ing, striving, and trying to take over, 
but, perhaps in a somewhat less radical 
way, perhaps not so well organized, al- 
though I think they are pretty well or- 
ganized; perhaps not financed by the 
Government, but certainly financed by 
a number of misguided individuals who 
can provide that kind of financing—we 
are also faced with the dangers of an 
ignorant or perhaps a calculated, radi- 
cal right. 

I think it has been most helpful to the 
country to have this pointed out. It is 
particularly timely at this moment, when 
we are facing such grave dangers of vio- 
lence or other acts of desperation which 
may characterize our terrible mistakes— 
for which we are paying now—in the field 
of interracial relationships. At such 
a time, in the name of law and order, 
it is so easy to characterize as Com- 
munist“ anything which one does not like 
or which one fears. In such circum- 
stances it is so easy to take extreme 
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Positions. In our society we face threats 
from both the radical left and the radical 
right. When all the facts are known, it 
becomes apparent that we face these 
problems primarily because of the stub- 
borness, the duplicity, the cupidity, and 
the double dealings which emanate from 
the Communist society itself; and when 
a similar presentation of the subversive 
character of the radical left is not made 
by such extremists, it is all too easy for 
them to emphasize their views as mem- 
bers of the radical right. 

So, Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL] has ren- 
dered a marked service by both the tim- 
ing and the content of his speeches, and 
also by giving us the benefit of the edi- 
torial comments both the overwhelm- 
ingly great number of commendatory 
and approving editorials, and also the 
very small number of disapproving edi- 
torials—which his remarks have gener- 
ated in the press of the country. 

Inasmuch as a Member of this body 
almost necessarily has to be a specialist, 
almost as a matter of natural selection, 
I hope very much that the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL] will be encour- 
aged by the satisfaction to his own con- 
science and by the public interest. dis- 
Played, as well as by the approval of his 
colleagues. I highly approve of his ac- 
tion. I hope he will continue his efforts 
in this field and will remain a permanent 
sentinel to warn and to point out the 
abyss which lies at our very feet while 
we maintain our struggle against com- 
munism, which is so active in many parts 
of the world. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak in support of the remarks of the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javrrs] in 
commending the action of the Senator 
from California [Mr. Kucuet] for bring- 
ing to our attention and to the atten- 
tion of the country this serious problem. 

A little more than a year ago it was 
my privilege to visit California, together 
with the junior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], who, with me, spoke 
at a meeting of persons who were deeply 
concerned about the radical right in that 
part of the country. Those who spon- 
sored the meeting said they had the 
highest regard for the Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHEL] and for his un- 
derstanding of the issues involved. 

I mention this matter because I think 
it important to have the country under- 
stand, in fairness to the State of Cali- 
fornia, that it was before his recent re- 
election, not after it, that his position on 
this issue became so well known, and 
that it is not true that it is politically 
dangerous in California to be as out- 
spoken a supporter of decency as is the 
Senator from California—although I am 
sure he did not take this position in any 
sense because of political motivation. 
However, it is obvious that it is an ad- 
vantage politically to be on the right side 
of issues of this sort in California, as it 
is elsewhere in the country; and I am 
very glad that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has taken the floor of the Senate 
to speak on these occasions. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the Senator from California (Mr. 
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Kucuet]. Coming from New England, 
where we have a smaller quantity of 
hatemongers than seem to be preva- 
lent in other parts of the country, I real- 
ized my blessings as I listened to the 
thoughts of my colleague. I believe that 
if there is one way of truly protecting 
our country from weaknesses from 
within, it is by ventilating and exposing 
the diatribes of the hatemongers and 
letting the people of the country as a 
whole be aware of what they are doing, 
so that those who hear an individual 
hatemonger will not think that he alone 
is being honored by his attentions. 


NAACP SUIT TO ENFORCE CON- 
STITUTIONAL REDUCTION OF 
REPRESENTATION OF STATES 
WHICH DENY THE RIGHT TO 
VOTE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Federal Government has fallen far be- 
hind in the march toward progress on 
civil rights. 

As a result of the failure to enact 
meaningful civil rights legislation, we 
have forced the victims of discrimina- 
tion to resort more and more to self- 
help. Those who have insisted upon 
watering down or obstructing every at- 
tempt to provide the Federal Govern- 
ment with the authority it needs to deal 
effectively with deprivations of consti- 
tutional rights cannot complain now 
that more drastic action is necessary. 

A vacuum has been created by the in- 
ability or refusal of Congress and the 
executive branch to respond to the ur- 
gent demands of the situation. Ignor- 
ing the injustices and inequities which 
have existed for so many years has only 
served to aggravate them and develop a 
greater insistence upon action now. 

It was almost 7 years ago when I was 
a Member of the other body—at that 
time the ranking minority member of 
the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary—that a determined effort was 
made by the chairman and myself and 
others, to give the Department of Justice 
authority to initiate suits for preven- 
tive relief in all cases involving denials 
of constitutional rights. We succeeded 
in maintaining this provision in the 
1957 Civil Rights Act which passed the 
House, only to witness its elimination 
in the Senate. Those who thought they 
won a great victory by their success- 
ful insistence that this provision be 
stricken as the price for any action on 
civil rights bear a heavy responsibility 
for the crisis in civil rights which has 
since become evident. 

It should be apparent to everyone now 
that the longer these problems are al- 
lowed to exist without solution, the 
longer resentment against second-class 
citizenship is allowed to fester without 
remedy, the longer denials of constitu- 
tional rights are condoned without ac- 
tion, the more likely it is that impatience 
will turn to outrage and demonstration 
to riots. We must come to our senses be- 
fore it is too late. I am not suggesting 
that we act out of fear, but I am plead- 
ing that we act out of a new awareness of 
our obligations to the Constitution, the 
heritage of freedom we so proudly pro- 
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claim, and the understanding of the 
mood and determination of fellow Ameri- 
cans who have struggled for so many 
years against intolerance and oppres- 
sion. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People today has 
initiated a legal action to enforce the 
provisions of the 14th amendment re- 
quiring the reduction of representation 
of States which deny or abridge the 
right to vote. I have always been more 
concerned with removing impediments 
to the free exercise of the franchise than 
with reducing the number of Represent- 
atives from particular States. But it 
must be conceded that the Constitution 
is clear on this point. It says that the 
basis of representations shall be reduced 
in States which do not permit qualified 
citizens to vote. The fact that this pro- 
vision has not been enforced has not 
eliminated it from the Constitution, and 
it continues to have the same force to- 
day which it had almost a hundred years 
ago when it was written into the funda- 
mental law. 

We can expect the action of the 
NAACP to be greeted by the same out- 
bursts which have been vented against 
other attempts to enforce the provisions 
of the Constitution. The same cries of 
States rights which were raised against 
the school desegregation decision and 
the State reapportionment cases will be 
heard. Well, there are such things as 
States wrongs as well as States rights. 
How about State responsibilities? After 
a hundred years, is it not time that the 
14th Amendment was enforced either by 
compliance with its standards or by im- 
plementation of its sanctions? 

The action of the NAACP would be 
unnecessary if Congress had taken steps 
before now to make certain that citizens 
of the United States were not denied the 
right to vote. If the Supreme Court 
now holds that the 14th Amendment has 
been violated by the unfair apportion- 
ment of representatives, can it be fairly 
said that it is usurping legislative pow- 
ers? In my judgment the answer is no, 
because Congress has forfeited the op- 
portunity to act and the Constitution 
cannot be ignored indefinitely. Let those 
who would condemn the courts consider 
the conditions which they have created. 
In truth, they have forced resort to the 
courts for the vindication of Constitu- 
tional rights by their own successful ex- 
ploitation of the many devices for block- 
ing legislative action in the Congress. If 
the anti-civil-rights claims of victory in 
the past now have a hollow ring, they 
have no one to blame but themselves. 

The suit initiated by the NAACP is of 
historic significance and is destined to 
rank with the school desegregation suit 
and the State reapportionment cases in 
importance. I commend this organiza- 
tion for pressing its efforts to enforce the 
Constitution and to give authority to its 
eloquent commands. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
suit which is being started today by the 
Legal Defense Fund of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People to enforce the 14th amendment 
provision which requires reduction in the 
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congressional representation of any State 
which denies the right to vote arbitrarily 
in violation of the Constitution. 

The suit signalizes the relative roles of 
the judiciary and the Congress in the 
struggle for equality, which is so rap- 
idly coming to a head at this time. In 
1945, in Saunders v. Wilkins, 152 F. 2d 
235, a suit brought in Federal court in 
Virginia to enforce this section of the 
Constitution because of the disenfran- 
chisement of 60 percent of the voters be- 
cause of the poll tax, the court stated: 

It is well known that the elective franchise 
has been limited or denied to citizens in vari- 
ous States of the Union in past years, but no 
serious attempt has been made by Congress 
to enforce the mandate of the second sec- 
tion of the 14th amendment, and it is note- 
worthy that there are no instances in which 
the courts have attempted to revise the ap- 
portionment of Representatives by Congress. 


The court dismissed the suit as raising 
a “political question” which the court 
could not adjudicate. 

Since Congress has continually default- 
ed on such “political questions” the Su- 
preme Court has been increasingly 
pressed to resolve them. The Court has 
accepted the responsibility. In 1961, in 
the case of Gomillion against Lightfoot, 
the Court rejected the “political ques- 
tion” rationale which had been used by 
the district court in Virginia and held 
the virtually total exclusion of Negro 
voters from the city limits of Tuskegee, 
Ala., was a violation of the 15th amend- 
ment guarantee against discrimination 
on grounds of race, creed, or color. 

This decision was followed by the Ten- 
nessee apportionment case, Baker against 
Carr, which completely put to rest the 
“political question” doctrine in regard 
to apportionment. 

Because of this display of understand- 
ing of the legal doctrine involved by the 
Supreme Court, the legislatures of the 
Nation are now stirring with long over- 
due action toward reapportionment to 
reflect the enormous changes in popula- 
tion which have occurred in this cen- 
tury, only a fraction of which had been 
reflected by the legislatures themselves. 

The case now filed by the NAACP 
legal defense fund is of the same order. 
Congress has failed to take account of 
even the unanimous findings of the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission in its 1961 re- 
port on voting that “substantial num- 
bers of Negro citizens are, or recently 
have been, denied the right to vote on 
grounds of race or color in about 100 
counties in 8 Southern States” through 
literacy tests and other qualification 
tests, arbitrary and discriminatory regis- 
tration procedures, threats and intimida- 
tion, or the fear of retaliation. 

The response of the Congress has been 
rejection of even the mild sixth-grade lit- 
eracy test bill and passage of only the 
antipoll tax constitutional amendment, 
which is still wending its way through 
State legislatures and which, I believe all 
agree, is hardly a major step toward 
eliminating flagrant denials of the right 
to vote, though I welcome it. 

Section 2 of the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution provides a clear remedy 
for denial of the right to vote: Reduction 
of the representation of the State in the 
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House of Representatives. The NAACP 
legal defense fund suit lays the ground 
work for such reduction by ordering the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Director 
of the Bureau of the Census to compile 
the figures as to the denial of the right to 
vote at the next census and to submit the 
proper apportionment of Representatives 
to Cong. ess in accordance with the 14th 
amendment provision. 

Again the issue is clearly posed: Will 
Congress fulfill its responsibility, or will 
the courts be required to take the lead? 

The NACCP action to which I have re- 
ferred is now pending in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia, with a 
long list of plaintiffs, and is directed 
against the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Census. 

This is a real first, and will be looked 
at with the greatest of interest by all of 
us. As one who has fought in the Senate 
for 7 years for the so-called part III of 
the Civil Rights Act, granting power to 
the Attorney General to sue in represent- 
ative civil rights cases, I welcome very 
much this initiative of the NAACP. I 
point out that it represents a direction 
which, had it been taken soon er, might 
have prevented the dread national crisis 
now confronting us, and to which, many 
of us are determined, there must be 
brought national attention and national 
legislation. However, this initiative is 
most useful and most worthwhile, and I 
am delighted that the NAACP is taking 
the initiative, knowing that it will be 
pushed with vigor and effectiveness, as, 
indeed, it is the same type of approach 
which brought about the landmark de- 
cision in the Brown against Board of 
Education school desegregation case in 
1954. 


THE WHEAT REFERENDUM, THE 
FARMER, AND THE FARM BUREAU 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, a 
week ago today the U.S. wheat farmers 
decided they did not want a certificate 
plan for the 1964 wheat crop. They re- 
jected a carefully designed program 
which sought to reduce the burden of 
surplus stocks and the cost of the farm 
program while at the same time protect- 
ing the income of farmers. Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman, one of the most 
dedicated and able men in public life 
today, worked long and hard with his 
department advisers and the Congress to 
develop a program that would balance 
the interest of farmers, taxpayers, and 
consumers. 

A major share of credit for the rejec- 
tion of this plan is being given to the 
leadership of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which, as we know, 
led the campagin for a “no” vote in the 
referendum. 

Farm Bureau officials have not been 
reluctant in accepting this credit, and 
they should not be. They conducted a 
vigorous campaign, largely along the 
negative lines in which they have become 
increasingly skilled. 

There was, however, one positive aspect 
to the Farm Bureau's effort to achieve 
a “no” vote. Wheat growers were told, 
time and time again, by the organiza- 
tion’s spokesmen, from President Shu- 
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man on down to clerks in county Farm 
Bureau offices, that if the certificate 
plan were voted down the Congress 
would replace it with a new and better 
and more constructive program for 1964. 

This pledge, this promise, was repeated 
day after day, night after night, despite 
the fact that the referendum clearly 
spelled out the alternate program in the 
event wheat growers rejected the certifi- 
cate plan. 

All through the Farm Bureau's writ- 
ten and spoken pleas for “no” votes, the 
words “new” and “better” and ‘“‘construc- 
tive” appear in descriptions of the 
promised legislation. 

On May 7, just 2 weeks before the ref- 
erendum of last Tuesday, President 
Shuman of the Farm Bureau Federation 
testified on the new feed grain bill be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and devoted a great 
deal of time to criticism of the proposed 
certificate plan for wheat. 

At that time, as a member of the com- 
mittee, I specifically asked Mr. Shuman— 
aman for whom I bear no personal mal- 
ice and, in fact, one with whom I enjoy 
cordial personal relations—if he believed 
new legislation would be passed to give 
our wheat farmers a better income at 
less cost to the taxpayers should the 
referendum fail. He answered with a 
definite, unqualified “Yes.” 

Now, this consistent reference of the 
Farm Bureau to new legislation placed 
upon the organization responsibility to 
submit to the Congress a proposal for a 
new wheat bill. 

Within a few days after the referen- 
dum, the American Farm Bureau re- 
sponded to this challenge. 

But the response is a pathetic delusion. 

It does not uphold the promise con- 
tained in the word “new” that was used 
so liberally in the antireferendum prop- 
aganda. It is, in fact, a slightly 
warmed-over version of the extravagant 
Farm Bureau land retirement bill that 
has been floating around the Halls of 
Congress for years without being taken 
seriously by the Congress. 

It does not uphold the promise con- 
tained in the words “better” or “con- 
structive.” It, in fact, cuts total farm 
income and increases very substantially 
the annual outlay from the Federal 
Treasury. It cannot be called better no 
matter what basis of comparison is used. 

In reading this proposal, I am re- 
minded of the story of the pastor in a 
little Midwest town who, after serving 
his church for 3 years, happened to 
notice, in thumbing through its records, 
that he had a far better tenure mark 
than any of his predecessors. Some had 
been around as little as a few months; 
none more than a single year. 

Curious, he questioned the senior mem- 
ber of the board of deacons about it. 
The deacon tried to avoid an explana- 
tion but, finally forced to comment on 
the short terms of former pastors, ex- 
plained it this way to the preacher: 

“The truth is,” he said, “that this town 
has never really wanted a preacher 
around at all, and you've come the 
closest.” 

I believe the truth is the Farm Bureau 
hierarchy does not want any farm pro- 
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gram around at all, and the current re- 
vival of its old favorite is about as close 
as growers could get to that status. 

The massive land retirement proposed 
by the Farm Bureau bill simply calls 
for idle acres; it is not specifically aimed 
at the surpluses which are giving the 
farmers income trouble and giving tax- 
payers budget trouble. 

This shotgun approach, to have any 
degree of effectiveness in bringing sup- 
ply and demand for feed grains and 
wheat into balance, would have to take 
at least 75 million crop acres out of use 
in addition to the present conservation 
reserve and some of them, advises the 
USDA, would be acres now devoted to 
foods not in surplus supply, such as 
soybeans. 

The bill emphasizes the retirement of 
whole farms—which will, once more, 
bring protests to the Congress from every 
rural community and chamber of com- 
merce across the rural heart of the 
country. Deserted farms, rented by the 
Government, are not markets for the 
goods and services which the families 
in towns must sell for their own sur- 
vival; they are instead a sure blueprint 
for the creation of ghost towns. Vacant 
farms mean vacant stores and schools 
and churches in rural America. 

In brief, the Farm Bureau is propos- 
ing to spend in 1964 nearly $2 billion for 
idle acres—hundreds of millions more 
than was spent for acreage diversion 
under the 1962 feed grain and wheat 
programs—and at the same time cause a 
loss of hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the already inadequate income of 
farm families. 

The Farm Bureau is proposing that 
the feed grain program already adopted 
for 1964 and 1965 by the Congress—a 
program that has made marked progress 
toward the goals of higher farm income, 
reduced surpluses, and lower Gov- 
ernment costs—a program that has 
achieved a high degree of popularity 
with our farmers—be set aside. : 

In South Dakota, the wheat growers 
cast nearly a two-to-one affirmative vote 
in the wheat referendum. They did not 
vote for the glittering promise of some- 
thing better in return for a “no”; they 
voted to accept the certificate plan for a 
year in order to test its effectiveness in 
meeting their own income problems and 
meeting the Nation’s surplus and farm 
program cost problems. 

The certificate plan, however, did not 
receive in many States the high degree 
of endorsement given in South Dakota. 
Obviously, many farmers, including a 
minority of South Dakotans, voted in re- 
sponse to the implied Farm Bureau 
pledge that something new, something 
better, something constructive would be 
forthcoming. 

However, the proposal submitted is 
not new, it is not better, and is not con- 
structive. 

During the past 3 months the voice of 
the Farm Bureau leadership has been 
heard on every radio and TV station, in 
every magazine and newspaper, and at 
crossroads meetings across the land 
urging farmers to vote “no.” 

I suggest that this leadership again 
take to the air and the press. Let them 
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travel the countryside explaining to 
wheat and feed grain farmers why they 
should urge Members of the Congress to 
vote “yes” on a proposal that idles land 
and people, cuts farm income, and in- 
creases the demands upon the Federal 
Treasury and the American taxpayer. 

Before the Farm Bureau leaders seri- 
ously ask the Congress to repeal the vol- 
untary feed grain bill we have enacted 
and devise a new wheat program let them 
first explain the full ramifications of 
their proposed substitutes. Let them sell 
it, too, to those whom they promised new 
and better and constructive wheat leg- 
islation. 

They had faith in their version of the 
facts in May. Let them demonstrate this 
faith, then, in June. 

I frankly do not know what kind of 
program the wheat farmers of the Na- 
tion want. I do not know what kind of 
legislative response the Congress will 
make, if any, at all, to the defeated 
wheat referendum. I do know on the 
basis of countless conversations with 
farmers, merchants, and community 
leaders across rural America that I could 
not look these people in the eye or live 
with my own conscience if I supported 
the current Farm Bureau proposal. 


AWARD PRESENTED TO SENATOR 
RANDOLPH BY THE NEW YORK 
STATE COMMISSION FOR THE 
BLIND 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, about 
10 days ago the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and 
I were due to go to New York, he to re- 
ceive a plaque on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of the Commission for 
the Blind of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, and I to make 
the principal address, Both of us were 
fogbound due to the closing of the New 
York airports, which was coincidental 

_ with a late evening session of the Sen- 
ate. Therefore our respective speeches 
had to be read. The plaque that was to 
be presented to the Senator from West 
Virginia reads: 

Presented to the Honorable JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, U.S. Senator, West Virginia, for his 
outstanding contribution in creating a sub- 
stantial new economic opportunity for blind 
persons through legislation bearing his 
name, and for his consistent devotion to the 
general welfare which has so enriched the 
lives of all Americans. 


Also included in the citation was the 
notation that the presentation was made 
“on the occasion of the 50th Anniversary 
of the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare, Commission for the 
Blind, April 30, 1963.” 

Mr. President, our colleague has a 
record of having performed significant 
services for blind and blinded citizens 
and handicapped persons generally; and 
he is honored especially by the blind for 
his outstanding work in the passage of 
the Randolph-Sheppard Act authorizing 
establishment of vending stands oper- 
ated by blind persons in public buildings. 

I believe our colleague’s acknowledge- 
ment of the award he received from the 
New York State Commission for the 
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Blind is a significant statement worthy 
of being brought to the attention of our 
colleagues. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the remarks of the senior Senator from 
West Virginia printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This is a deeply moving moment in my 
life, not alone because of the award which 
has been generously bestowed, but also be- 
cause of the vision of nearly 27 years which 
it brings to mind. 

In the past quarter century we have seen 
momentous changes in the pattern of Amer- 
ican life. Not the least significant of these 
has been the growing sensitivity of our so- 
ciety to the problems of the infirm and af- 
flicted within our midst. We are moving 
ever closer toward the conviction that the 
claims of the handicapped are not an appeal 
for charity but for justice—for the right to 
live a full and constructive life within the 
limits of one’s own potentialities. This we 
owe to handicapped persons, not because of 
the afflictions which set them apart from 
others, but because of the essential human- 
ness which binds all of us together. 

In this regard it is significant to note that 
throughout the Nation, approximately 75 per- 
cent of blind rehabilitants are now placed in 
competitive employment, and that the type 
of work selected varies more as a result of 
the individual's interest and aptitudes than 
as a result of the presence of blindness. 

Through State-Federal vocational rehabil- 
itation services, some 4,712 blind persons 
were rehabilitated during fiscal 1962. In 
most instances these persons are now pro- 
ductive, self-sufficient members of the com- 
munity, making contributions rather than 
simply being a liability. 

Intensive training programs are being of- 
fered to members of State vocational staffs 
to improve their effectiveness in such areas 
as vending stand supervision, industrial 
placement, mobility instruction, and home 
teaching. Comprehensive training of pro- 
fessional staff, plus research and demonstra- 
tion of training grants are enabling the State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies to con- 
stantly upgrade service offered to the blind. 

In the State of New York during fiscal year 
1962, 332 blind persons were rehabilitated. 
The State now has two optical aid centers, 
one operated by the Industrial Home for the 
Blind and a second by the New York Asso- 
ciation for the Blind. The Industrial Home 
for the Blind also has established an out- 
standing facility for the deaf-blind, known 
as the Anne Sullivan Macy Service, which is 
rendering invaluable assistance to this often 
neglected group. The New York Association 
for the Blind, in addition to its optical aids 
clinic, conducts a research and demonstra- 
tion facility providing professional place- 
ment to the blind. 

The New York State Commission for the 
Blind, and counterpart organizations in 
other States throughout the country, have 
been among the vanguard in educating 
America to the necessity of lending im- 
petus to programs designed to benefit blinded 
citizens. Therefore, I gratefully accept this 
award, not only for myself, but for the many 
others who have given their hearts and their 
hands to the noble task of restoring their 
fellow men and women to a life of greater 
dignity and self-respect. 

To those of you who have committed your- 
selves to this work, I would leave you with 
these words of John Galsworthy: 

“Restoration is at least as much a mat- 
ter of spirit as of body * * * to heal the one 
without the other is impossible. If a man’s 
mind, courage, and interest be enlisted in 
the cause of his own salvation, healing goes 
on apace, the sufferer is remade; if not, no 
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mere surgical wonders, no careful nursing, 
will avail to make a man of him again. * * * 

“A niche of usefulness and self-respect 
exists for every man, however handicapped; 
but that niche must be found for him. To 
carry the process of restoration to a point 
short of this is to leave the cathedral without 
a spire. To restore him and with him the 
future of our countries, that is the sacred 
work.” 


SOVIET OIL OFFENSIVE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to a 
very important development with respect 
to the oil offensive pursued by the Soviet 
Union in Europe, which also came before 
me as chairman of the Economic Com- 
mittee of the NATO Parliamentarians 
Conference. 

At the outset, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed as a part of 
my remarks an article entitled “Eastern 
Europe Faces Fuel Lag,” published in the 
oversea edition of the New York Times 
of April 4, 1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EASTERN EUROPE Faces Fuet Lac—Srupy 
Says UNEVEN SUPPLY THREATENS INDUS- 
TRIAL DRIVE 


(By Paul Underwood) 


Warsaw.—Soviet bloc nations are working 
out a balance sheet of Eastern Europe’s sup- 
ply and demand for fuels during the next 20 
years. Preliminary studies indicate short- 
ages of energy may prove a bottleneck in the 
area’s drive to industrialize. 

Estimates show that if development plans 
are carried out without substantial improve- 
ments in efficiency, Eastern Europe outside 
the Soviet Union will face a combined yearly 
deficit of 100 million tons of conyentional 
fuels by the 1980's. 

Only the Soviet Union will be in a position 
to meet its fuel energy requirements from 
home production. However, it is considered 
unlikely that Moscow would be in a posi- 
tion to satisfy the needs of her Communist- 
ruled allies. 

The question of the area’s fuel energy 
balance is one of the problems now exercis- 
ing the economic minds of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance, or Comecon, 
the bloc’s version of a common market. 

Comecon’s executive committee checked 
over preliminary estimates at a meeting in 
Moscow last month and approved plans for 
the completion of the study. A survey of 
the situation was published recently by Zycie 
ee a Polish weekly economic re- 
view. 

NATURAL FUELS DECLINE 

The publication made the 
points: 

The known reserves of fuels within the 
Soviet bloc countries taken as a whole are 
enormous. However, the distribution of 
these reserves among the individual coun- 
tries is very uneven. The Soviet Union, 
which has 70 percent of the population of 
the bloc and about the same percentage of 
its total industrial production, enjoys 95 
percent of the community’s raw material 
resources. 

Not only are the resources of the other 
countries limited but, with the exception of 
Poland's coal, reserves of natural fuels are 
near exhaustion. 

If the extraction of oil in Rumania and 
coal in both Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many continues to increase at the rate of 
recent years, “deposits now available will be 
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exhausted within the next 30 to 40 years,” 


the journal declared. 
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Although Soviet output can be expanded 
well beyond present levels, Zycie Gospodarcze 
said the bloc as a whole would have to help 
finance such an expansion. Otherwise, be- 
cause of the slow return on such investment, 
the rate of growth of the Soviet national 
income would decline. 

This again poses a problem, the journal 
declared. The share of fuel energy invest- 
ments in the development programs of the 
bloc countries is already so high that it pre- 
cludes a substantial increase. Zycie Gospo- 
darcze said some expansion of fuel out- 
put within the bloc was feasible and would 
help reduce the expected deficit of the 1980's. 
“But we cannot eliminate it,” the journal 
added. 

It declared that more hope lay in increas- 
ing technical efficiency, in greater use of 
plastics and other substitutes, and in saving 
materials. 

The journal asserted that the yearly per 
capita consumption of fuel in Eastern Eu- 
rope outside the Soviet Union was virtually 
the same as that of the six countries of the 
European Common Market—2.9 and 2.7 tons, 
respectively. 

Yet Eastern Europe's industrial output is 
only a little more than 50 percent as great 
as that of the Common Market, it added. 

One important reason for this, Zycie 
Gospodarcze said, involved production prac- 
tices. Eastern bloc machines weigh 15 to 
20 percent more than similar Western ma- 
chines. This means more steel is being used, 
and, therefore, more energy is being con- 
sumed than is necessary. Reducing the ex- 
cess would enable the bloc to produce more 
per ton of fuel. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the arti- 
cle indicates that Eastern Europe has 
not only become a substantial fuel deficit 
area, but that if the ambitious industrial 
plans of the East European bloc are to 
be carried out, the requirements for So- 
viet fuels within the bloc will rise 
sharply. 

In view of the serious alarm caused in 
the United States by the Soviet Union’s 
oil offensive—I use the word “offensive” 
in the economic sense—since 1955, with 
which I agree, I asked Secretary of State 
Rusk and Secretary of the Interior Udall 
for an immediate appraisal of the cur- 
rent Soviet capabilities to continue to 
wage an oil offensive against the West, 
in the light of the developments nar- 
rated in the New York Times article to 
which I have referred, which indicated 
that the Soviet bloc requirements would 
themselves take a good part of the oil 
production of the Soviet Union. 

I have now received replies from the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of State, and I believe they will 
be of great interest to the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that they, together 
with my requests of both Secretaries, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

APRIL 18, 1963. 
Hon, Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It has come to my 
attention that the Soviet bloc nations are 
working out a balance sheet of Eastern Eu- 
rope’s supply and demand for fuels during 
the next 20 years. 

Preliminary estimates prepared by Come- 
con show that if development plans are car- 
ried out without substantial improvements 
in efficiency, Eastern Europe, outside the 
Soviet Union itself, will face a combined 
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yearly deficit of 100 million tons of conven- 
tional fuels by 1980. 

Their study asserts that the yearly per 
capita consumption of fuel in Eastern Eu- 
rope outside the Soviet Union is virtually 
the same as that of the six countries of the 
European Common Market—2.9 and 2.7 tons 
respectively, although Eastern Europe’s in- 
dustrial output is only a little more than 50 
percent as great as that of the Common 
Market. 

It was further pointed out that even 
though the reserves of fuel in the Soviet 
Union are presently enormous, the resources 
of the other East European countries are 
near exhaustion. If the extraction of oil in 
Rumania and coal in Czechoslovakia and 
East Germany continues to increase at the 
rate of recent years, deposits now available 
will be exhausted within the next 30 to 40 
years, and requirements for Soviet oil within 
the bloc will rise sharply. 

Under the circumstances, the Soviet oil 
offensive threat might have to be reevalu- 
ated. I would very much appreciate having 
your comments on this matter. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senator. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.O., May 11, 1963. 
Hon. Jacon K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Javits: As promised in my 
letter to you of April 25, 1963, we have re- 
viewed the supply and demand of fuels in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe satel- 
lites. We have also examined the original 
source of the information quoted in your let- 
ter of April 18, and find the material, al- 
though containing some political overtones 
in favor of the Polish economy, to represent 
a fairly authoritative statement of the prob- 
lem facing Soviet bloc nations. 

Projections as far as 30 to 40 years forward 
are highly speculative and subject to wide 
variation in ideas as to what lies ahead. 
This is especially true with respect to energy, 
where developments in the nuclear field con- 
celvably could result in drastic changes in 
the energy pattern—given the impetus of an 
economic “breakthrough” versus conven- 
tional fuels. Our comments therefore apply 
only to the relatively near future. 

Current estimates show that Eastern Eu- 
rope (exclusive of the Soviet Union) is now 
an energy-deficit area and that this status 
has been reached much earlier than antici- 
pated. To meet the growing energy require- 
ments of East Europe will not be easy for the 
U.S.S.R. The growth in domestic production 
of crude oil is being hampered by a lack of 
equipment suitable for the discovery and de- 
velopment of new fields. At the same time, 
extraction of coal has fallen well below plan 
and production of gas has been disappoint- 

. Thus, more petroleum will be required 
at home to make up for below-plan output 
of coal and gas. It is probable that for the 
next several years at least the growth in 
availability of petroleum may be closely par- 
alleled by a growth in Soviet domestic 
demand. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet Union 
already has proved oil reserves adequate to 
support a production level considerably 
higher than that required to meet antici- 
pated Soviet domestic and East Europe satel- 
lite oll demand. The real questions are 
(1) how fast will these reserves be developed, 
or new discoveries made productive, (2) how 
much of the productive capacity thus created 
will be used for exports to East Europe, Cuba 
and Communist China, and (3) how much 
more will be available for export to Western 
markets. 

The answers to these questions are diffi- 
cult to predict. The solution to the first 
obviously is a function of capital invest- 
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ment, plus improved efficiency and advanced 
technology; the second is directly related to 
Soviet willingness to sacrifice growth in home 
demand in favor of supplying the satellite 
nations; the third is primarily governed by 
polticial decisions. 

In the report prepared at my request last 
October by the National Petroleum Council, 
it is noted that exports of oil from the Soviet 
Union to satellite countries of East Europe 
in 1965 might reach 20 million metric tons 
(400,000 barrels daily) compared with only 
9 million tons (180,000 barrels daily) in 1960. 
Soviet plans already envisage the delivery of 
15 million tons (300,000 barrels daily) to 
Eastern European satellites through the 
“Friendship” pipeline system in 1965. An 
additional 5 million tons (100,000 barrels 
daily) is presently expected to move into 
these countries by a combination of tanker 
deliveries from Black Sea ports and overland 
means other than pipelines, although the 
“Friendship” pipeline is capable of being ex- 
panded to an ultimate capacity of 35 million 
tons (700,000 barrels daily) by the addition 
of pumping stations as needed. 

Available evidence does not support the 
probability of any dramatic upsurge in the 
export of oil to nonbloc countries from 
the U.S.S.R., at least through 1965. None- 
theless, continued Soviet effort to increase its 
tanker fleet, plus construction of pipelines 
to and expansion of export facilities in the 
Black Sea area indicate that exports of oil 
from this source will continue to grow, al- 
though at a slower rate than that observed 
for past years. 

In this connection, the National Petroleum 
Council report referred to above estimated 
that exports of Soviet oil to Western na- 
tions would increase from 565,000 barrels 
daily in 1961 to almost 1 million barrels daily 
in 1965. Current evidence, based largely on 
performance during 1962, when Soviet ex- 
ports to the free world showed a relatively 
modest gain over the 1961 level as compared 
with prior annual increases ranging from 25- 
to 65 percent, tends to indicate that 1965 ex- 
ports to the West may be somewhat less 
than the 1 million barrels daily previously 
estimated. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 23, 1963. 
The Honorable Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR Javits: In my letter of April 
25, 1963 (acknowledging the receipt of your 
letter of April 18), I promised that the De- 
partment would comment further on the 
Soviet oil problem as soon as the various 
departments and agencies of the Government 
had completed an analysis of the Polish study 
which you so kindly brought to our atten- 
tion. 

The Department of State has seen Secre- 
tary Udall's reply of May 11 to a similar let- 
ter addressed to him and has nothing to add 
to his able statement concerning the facts. 
The Department is particularly concerned 
with the imponderables mentioned in his 
fourth and fifth paragraphs, which read as 
follows: 

“There is no doubt that the Soviet Union 
already has proved oil reserves adequate to 
support a production level considerably 
higher than that required to meet antici- 
pated Soviet domestic and East Europe satel- 
lite oil demand. The real questions are (1) 
How fast will these reserves be developed, 
or new discoveries made productive? (2) 
How much of the productive capacity 
thus created will be used for exports to East 
Europe, Cuba, and Communist China? and 
(3) How much more will be available for ex- 
port to Western markets? 

“The answers to these questions are diffi- 
cult to predict. The solution to the first 
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obviously is a function of capital invest- 


demand in favor of supplying the satellite 
nations; the third is primarily governed by 
political decisions.” 

In view of the imponderables, the Depart- 
ment plans to maintain present policy and, 
in cooperation with our friends and allies, 
to keep the situation under close and con- 
tinuous study. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. JAVITS. I believe that Secretary 
Udall’s response, especially, places this 
problem in a substantially different light 
than heretofore viewed by most people. 
According to the latest estimates of the 
Department of the Interior, the prob- 
ability of any dramatic upsurge of Soviet 
oil exports to nonbloc countries within 
the near future, at least through 1965, 
is not supported by available evidence. 
To be sure, exports from the Soviet 
Union to nonbloc markets can be expect- 
ed to grow, but at a slower rate than 
that observed for the past 7 years; 
namely, 1955 to 1961. The Secretary 
offers the following evidence to support 
this view. 

First. Exports of Soviet oil to Western 
nations have remained at roughly the 
same level in 1961 and 1962; namely, 
about 565,000 barrels a day. This is con- 
trasted with annual gains in preceding 
years which ranged between 25 and 65 
percent, gains which caused justified 
alarm in the West. Soviet oil exports 
increased from 80,000 to 565,000 barrels 
a day between 1955 and 1961. 

Second. Eastern Europe has become an 
energy deficit area much sooner than ex- 
pected. The indication is that exports of 
oil from the Soviet Union to the East 
European bloc are climbing very rapidly. 

Third. Due to the growing energy re- 
quirements of the Soviet Union and the 
high costs, and the disappointing per- 
formance of the Soviet coal industry, the 
availability of Soviet oil for export out- 
side the bloc has evidently been tem- 
porarily reduced. 

Fourth. Based on the energy require- 
ments of the Soviet bloc in 1962, the 
Secretary of the Interior believes that 
the National Petroleum Council’s esti- 
mates of potential Soviet exports to non- 
bloc nations of 900,000 to 1 million bar- 
rels a day by 1965 is somewhat high. 

These conclusions are supported by 
other authoritative sources, such as those 
of Edmund K. Faltermayer in the Wall 
Street Journal of April 22, 1963, and evi- 
dence submitted to the Joint Economic 
Committee during its December 1962 
hearings, entitled “Dimensions of Soviet 
Economic Power.” 

It is, therefore, evident that the eco- 
nomic capability of the Soviet Union to 
wage a massive oil offensive has been 
curtailed, at least for the time being, 
and that we are entering a new phase 
of the Soviet oil offensive against the 
West. I would be the last to argue that 
the Soviet Union is no longer capable or 
determined to use its oil resources in a 
drive directed against selected target 
countries for political or strategic pur- 
poses. The Soviet Union remains com- 
mitted to power expansion through eco- 
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nomic warfare by its own ideology, for 
which we can find abundant evidence. 
We also find that Western European 
governments are beginning to learn that 
they pay heavily for depending upon the 
Soviet Union for their fuel requirements. 
The experiences of France, Israel, Fin- 
land, Greece, Austria, and Iceland, as re- 
ported by experts of the Standard Oil 
Co., of New Jersey, continue to bear 
witness to this real hazard. The Soviets’ 
objective is to exploit the dependence of 
Western countries for their essential fuel 
requirements in order to influence their 
national policies at a critical period, by 
threatening to cut off oil, just as it rat- 
tles its rockets whenever it is annoyed 
with the policies of the United States or 
with some other part of the free world. 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
memorandum of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, to which I have just re- 
ferred, and also the article written by 
Edmund K. Faltermayer, published in 
Wall Street Journal of April 22, 1963. 
There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


COMMENTS ON STATEMENT BY YEVGENT GuROV 
or SOJUZNEFTEXPORT, FEBRUARY 6, 1963, 
“Dors Sovisr Om THREATEN WESTERN 
Markets?” 


(Prepared by Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
O. & P. E. Department, New York, N.Y. 
March 14, 1963) 


On February 6, 1963, Mr. Yevgeni Gurov, 
chairman of Sojuzneftexport, the U.S.S.R. 
oil export organization, issued a statement 
entitled “Does Soviet Oil Threaten Western 
Markets?” Fundamentally the memoran- 
dum sought to show that Soviet oil exports 
are of a commercial character and that free 
world countries need have no fear of them. 
The memorandum discussed Soviet oil pric- 
ing, Soviet production and export capabil- 
ities, and Soviet oil security to its free 
world buyers. It concluded that this oil is 
much like free world oil and holds no se- 
curity problems for the free world. The 
purpose of this note is to examine the valid- 
ity of the Soviet memorandum. 


PRICING OF SOVIET OIL 


Mr. Guroy seeks to show that during 1960, 
Soviet oil was sold in capitalist countries at 
an average discount of 17 percent less than 
the list price, whereas in the same year free 
world oll companies sold about 11 percent of 
Middle East oil production at a 20-percent 
discount from posted prices. In addition, 
the memorandum attempts to show that in 
some specific cases, in sales to Brazil and 
the United Arab Republic, Soviet prices have 
been about the same as free world prices, 
There are a number of deficiencies in Mr. 
Gurov's statements: 

1. The reference to Soviet prices being 17 
percent less than the “list” price is curious 
since such a Soviet list has never been made 
public and was not previously known to 
exist. Comparison of Soviet prices with such 
a “list” would not seem to be a meaningful 
comparison. 

2. It is interesting that Mr. Gurov found 
it necessary to compare a discount on total 
Soviet oil sales with a discount in the Middle 
East which applies, even according to the 
Soviet figures, to only 11 percent of free 
world oil production in that area. 

3. The important question on price is the 
amount paid by the customer. Therefore, 
Soviet oil prices should be compared with 
free world prices in some of the countries 
which import substantial quantities of Soviet 
oll. In Italy, a country which. purchases 
about 22 percent of total Soviet oil exports, 
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the price of delivered Soviet crude is about 
30 percent below that of the comparable 
delivered price of Arabian crude. West Ger- 
man governmental statistics on crude im- 
port prices at the German border in 1961 in- 
dicate that Soviet crude was imported for 
82 cents per barrel (or 32 percent) below the 
average cost of free world crude imports. 

4. Another way of examining Soviet pric- 
ing philosophy is to note that the official 
Soviet statistics contained in the publica- 
tion “Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R. for the 
year 1961” show that the price of Soviet crude 
sold to free world countries, excluding Cuba, 
was $1.38 per barrel f.0.b., or only 54 percent 
of the $2.54 per barrel f.0.b. price charged 
to the satellites and Cuba, Interestingly 
enough, if the $1.38 per barrel price to free 
world consumers was 17 percent less than 
the Soviet list price in 1961, then the $2.54 
average price to the satellites and Cuba in- 
dicates that captive customers pay over 150 
percent of list price. 

5. Average Soviet export prices to the free 
world do not tell the complete story. Prices 
are often reduced in specific markets when 
this is desirable to attain overall Soviet po- 
litical or economic objectives. 

6. Mr. Gurov sought to show that Soviet 
prices to the UAR were about the same as 
those of free world oil companies, The 
Sojuzneft export price of $1.76 per barrel 
f.0.b. that Mr. Guroy mentions was the ini- 
tial proposal, However, his statement falls 
to mention that the Soviet offer was later 
reduced to $1.58 per barrel and it is believed 
the sale was made at $1.43 per barrel f.0.b. 

7. U.S. oil companies have not sought to 
persuade the U.S. Government to buy oil 
from private companies and sell it at a dis- 
count in markets where Soviet oil is being 
delivered. Such a step on the part of the 
Government would be most undesirable from 
the oll industry’s point of view. 


SOVIET OIL EXPORT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Gurov states that Soviet oil exports 
have had the usual commercial growth, not 
exceeding that registered by other large oil 
exporting countries, He indicates that the 
free world need have no fear of the Soviet 
future export potential, inasmuch as the 
growth of consumption within the Soviet 
will use much of the increasing production. 
The Comecon (Friendship) pipeline is pre- 
sented as one that will be used to meet the 
oil requirements of the Soviet bloc countries 
in Eastern Europe. 

It would appear that Mr. Gurov's position 
is not a correct one. Soviet oil exports have 
increased at an annual rate of 35 percent per 
year since 1957 compared with a similar an- 
nual rate of 10 percent for the Middle East. 
As to future export plans, Mr. Gurov's re- 
mark seemed quite contrary to his own state- 
ment at the 1960 Arab Congress that the 
Soviet intends to recapture the 19 percent of 
the Western European oil market which it 
had in the early 1930's. Such a level of ex- 
ports to Western Europe would be about 214 
times the current level, and would indicate 
that it is the Soviet goal to make Western 
Europe dependent on Soviet oil for a substan- 
tial part of the latter’s total energy supplies. 
Mr. Gurov's recent statement is also incon- 
sistent with his earlier statement to the U.S. 
oil industry delegation to Russia at which 
time he estimated that Soviet exports might 
continue to increase from 15 to 20 percent 
per year. 

Tangible evidence of Soviet oil export 
plans is provided by the capacity of new pipe- 
lines, either completed, definitely planned, 
or under construction, of approximately 
1,500,000 barrels per day at Soviet terminals 
in the Baltic, Central Europe, and the Black 
Sea, The major tanker building program 
which the Soviet has under way at the pres- 
ent time and its investments in and 
other improvements ot export facilities, seem 
to provide a clearer picture of Soviet plans 
than Mr. Gurov’s recent statement depicts. 
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SECURITY OF SOVIET SUPPLIES 


Mr. Gurov seeks to show that about half 
of the Soviet deliveries of crude and products 
are now made by long-term contracts and 
that such contracts guarantee reliable and 
stable supplies of oil to free world countries. 

The demonstrated insecurity of Soviet 
supplies has already been brought home to 
several free world governments. In late 1956 
Soviet shipments to Israel were cancelled 
without explanation following the invasion 
of Suez. On November 28, 1958, Finland 
found that Soviet exports of oil were cut off 
for the remainder of the year after Conserv- 
atives had been included in the Finnish 
Cabinet. Largely as a result of an implied 
Soviet threat to curtail trade, the Conserv- 
atives withdrew from the Finnish Cabinet 
and the Cabinet was forced to resign. In 
late 1961 the U.S.S.R. refused to deliver 
40,000 tons of gasoline and oil which had 
been ordered by Greece and which were 
urgently needed. Even within recent 
months, Austria, Egypt, and Iceland have all 
found that the Soviet has not delivered 
promised oil, and have had to call on free 
world oil companies to supply the deficit. 
Within the past week, the Soviet Government 
has halted all coal deliveries to France under 
its recently signed agreement with France. 
The move was made to support striking 
French miners during the current French 
labor crisis. It is a clear-cut example of 
Soviet willingness to openly use export trade 
to shape the national policies of free world 
countries. 

In summary, it appears that Mr. Gurov’s 
effort to have Soviet oil thought of as normal 
commercial trade is rather unsuccessful. 
Soviet actions in its oil dealings provide far 
more conclusive proof as to Soviet motives 
than does Mr, Gurov's statement. Premier 
Khrushchev’s statement that We value trade 
least for economic reasons and most for 
political purposes” is a more realistic sum- 
mary of current Soviet oil policies than Mr. 
Gurov's recent memorandum, 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 22, 1963] 


Soviet Om PusH—Vasr PRODUCTION Drive 
FACES OBSTACLES BUT Has Mave Bic GNS 
Russta’s OUTPUT May Equal UNITED STATES 
BY MID-SEVENTIES IF Money, DRILLING 
PROBLEMS SOLVED—SHIPMENTS TO WEST 
SOARING 


(By Edmund K. Faltermayer) 


Baku, US.S.R.—Edmund Gaikovich Isken- 
derov, an oil engineer, works in an office 
perched on steel pilings 2 miles out in the 
Caspian Sea, linked to the mainland and 
several dozen offshore oil wells by trestles. 

About the sound of a heavy sea and near- 
by pumps drawing crude oil from 6,000 feet 
below the sea’s floor, he talks of pushing 
Russia’s oil search further from shore. 
“We've got a new drilling rig that will 
operate in water 200 feet deep, twice the 
depth with present rigs,” he declares. “With 
it we'll explore as much as 90 miles offshore.” 

None of this would startle U.S. engineers, 
who have drilled in water as deep as 287 
feet. But it demonstrates the enthusiasm 
behind Russia’s highly successful drive to 
find and produce oil. Since 1950 the U.S.S.R. 
has displaced Venezuela as the second-rank- 
ing oil producer and has been steadily gain- 
ing on the first-ranking United States. 


RUSSIAN OIL OUTPUT RISES 


Russia’s daily average oil production rose 
to 3.7 million barrels last year, about half 
the U.S. output of 7.3 million barrels. In 
1950 Russia produced only 800,000 barrels a 
day, one-seventh of the U.S. level in that 
year. 

Oil has become a major weapon in the 
Soviet push for trade with non-Communist 
countries. Partly through relentless price 
cutting, Russia boosted sales of oil and oil 
products to non-Communist nations to an 
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estimated 560,000 barrels a day last year. 
That was a sevenfold increase from 80,000 
in 1955. West Europe now gets 9 percent of 
its oll imports from the U.S.S.R. compared 
with less than 2 percent in 1953. Oil ac- 
counted for one-fourth of Russia’s earnings 
of free world currencies last year, giving it 
funds it badly needs to buy advanced indus- 
trial equipment in the West. The USSR. 
has become a significant competitor of West- 
ern oil companies operating in Europe. 

Assuming no acceleration in the growth of 
U.S. oil production and a fulfillment of 
present Soviet goals, output of Russian oil 
would move ahead of U.S, production by the 
mid-1970s. Soviet exports to the West would 
be likely to rise sharply, too. The National 
Petroleum Council (NPC), an industry group 
that advises the U.S. Government, estimates 
that Soviet shipments to non-Communist 
countries could rise 60 percent, to some 
900,000 barrels a day, just in the next 3 
years. 

But despite the spectacular gains so far, 
Russia’s path to these goals will be far from 
easy. Soviet oil production, like output in 
some of its other basic industries, has shown 
some recent signs of losing momentum. 
Annual percentage gains in oil output, for 
instance, have declined steadily from a post- 
war record of 19.2 percent in 1955 to 12 per- 
cent last year. And while the Kremlin's oil 
production goal was exceed last year, the 0.5 
percent overfulfillment was the smallest so 
far in the current 7-year plan which runs 
through 1965. 


CAPITAL SHORTAGE A PROBLEM 


A major Soviet problem is a general short- 
age of capital. Last year, Russia’s economic 
planners allotted only 5 percent more invest- 
ment money to the oil and gas industry 
than in 1961, one of the smallest annual 
increases in recent years. For 2 years in a 
row, the Soviet weekly Economic Gazette 
recently disclosed, the apportionment of in- 
vestment funds for the Tartar Autonomous 
Republic (Tataria), which accounts for 38 
percent of Soviet crude oil production, has 
been reduced instead of increased. Lacking 
adequate electric power, pipes, storage tanks, 
and related equipment, oil men in the area 
have not been able to put all their new 
wells into operation, the publication said. 

For the past 2 years crude production (in 
Tataria) has increased more as a result of 
forced extraction from already-drilled wells 
than from bringing new ones into opera- 
tion,” the Economic Gazette reported. And 
some fields have failed to fulfill production 
goals “for the first time in many years,” it 
adds. 

Deficiencies show up in other ways. Pre- 
mier Khrushchev recently disclosed that the 
nation did not fulfill its production plan for 
oil-producing equipment in 1962. 

The Russians also have experienced an 
important failure in drilling technology as 
they have drilled deeper wells in search of 
oll. Russia uses a “turbodrill,” which it 
claimed as a major development a few years 
ago, for about 85 percent of its drilling. 
Wells are drilled by a toothed, circular bit on 
the end of pipe, which is added in sections 
as the hole gets deeper. In most U.S. drill- 
ing, a motorized “rotary rig” at the surface 
revolves the drill pipe and bit, boring into 
the earth much as a carpenter drills into 
wood. 

With the turbodrill, the drill pipe doesn’t 
rotate. The bit is turned by turbine action 
as liquid mud is pumped down the pipe. 
This method overcame Russia’s problems of 
making sufficient drill pipe that could with- 
stand the twisting of rotary drilling. But 
it is understood that the turbodril!’s high 
turning speed rapidly burns out bits as heat 
increases at lower depths. 


TURBODRILL ABANDONED 


Thus, Russia has decided to abandon use 
of the turbodrill below 2,000 meters (6,560 
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feet). Such wells are relatively shallow by 
modern standards. U.S. drillers have gone as 
deep as 25,340 feet. 

Western oil specialists say a major part of 
the problem is that Soviet drill bits are in- 
ferior in quality. This gets support from 
Russians themselves. “Suffice it to say,” a 
Soviet official told a Communist Party gath- 
ering late in 1961, “that in Bashkiria (part 
of the Volga-Urals field north of here) 80 to 
100 bits are used in drilling a 2,000-meter 
well.“ 

If the Russians switch to rotary drilling 
for deep wells, as seems likely, the Soviets 
soon may be shopping in the West for drill- 
ing pipe and bits, American oilmen say. 
The United States maintains strict export 
controls on such items but other Western 
nations do not. 

Russia already is getting a sizable amount 
of materials and equipment from the West 
for its oil offensive. According to an NPC 
study, the U.S.S.R. has placed orders in non- 
Communist countries for 35 ocean-going 
tankers. These, plus other vessels now being 
built in the Soviet bloc and in Yugoslavia, 
will make the U.S.S.R. self-sufficient in ex- 
port tankerage by 1965. Russia now char- 
ters Western-owned vessels to carry part of 
its export shipments. 

Three Western countries, Italy, West Ger- 
many, and Sweden, contracted to supply 
about 40 percent of the 40-inch pipe the 
Russians needed to complete the 2,300-mile 
Friendship pipeline system linking the vast 
Volga-Urals oilfields with Russia’s Eastern 
European satellites. Since Soviet-bloc steel 
mills cannot provide enough large-diameter 
pipe, these contracts, according to the NPC, 
“breathed new life into the pipeline con- 
struction program and averted a delay of far- 
reaching proportions.” 


SOME SALES BANNED 


Under prodding by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, West Germany and 
Italy—but not non-NATO Sweden—recently 
banned further sales of large-diameter pipe 
to the U.S.S.R. The new embargoes are not 
expected to seriously delay completion of the 
line, scheduled for next year. Further plans 
call for two branch lines to Baltic ports to 
permit direct loading of ocean-going tankers. 
These lines are expected to cut the cost of 
shipping a barrel of oil across western Rus- 
sia to 29 cents from $1.05 presently, using 
rail cars, according to the NPC. 

Despite Soviet troubles and efforts by the 
United States to cut down on technical and 
other aid from the West, most American oil- 
men figure Soviet output will continue to 
grow although perhaps at a slower rate than 
the Russians forecast. In 1961, according to 
NPC estimates, the U.S.S.R. had more geo- 
physical field crews seeking oilfields than the 
entire free world. 

Massive exploration already has paid off 
handsomely. Crude production from the 
Volga-Urals fields, developed almost from 
scratch in the postwar period, now repre- 
sents three-quarters of Soviet output and 
dwarfs production from the once dominant 
Baku area. Important recent finds have 
been made on the Mangyshlak peninsula on 
the northeastern shore of the Caspian, and 
at Markovo, in East Siberia. The Russians 
have glowingly described the Mangyshlak 
field, still undeveloped, as a multi-million- 
barrel find, comparable to many in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Russia’s proved oil reserves are estimated 
at 28.5 billion barrels compared with 35.3 bil- 
lion in the United States. But some geolo- 
gists guess Russia may have reserves of 200 
billion barrels, counting vast areas not yet 
surveyed. 

CASPIAN DRILLING DRIVE 


Offshore drilling is being pushed in the 
Caspian to provide a continuing nearby 
source of crude for refineries and shipping 
facilities here at Baku, long a major Russian 
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oil center. Many land wells in the area have 
played out. About 60 miles offshore in the 
Caspian, the Soviets have built an entire 
town on stilts since 1949, calling it Neftyanye 
Kamni (oil rocks) for rock formations in the 
area. Workers spend 5-day stints on the 
70-odd miles of trestles, commuting on their 
days off by helicopter and boat from their 
homes in Baku. > 

Soviet refining capacity, which has con- 
sistently lagged crude output, was to be ex- 
panded by some 92 percent in the economic 
plan which runs through 1965. Although 
there have been reports that this effort is 
behind schedule, it is known that 17 new 
refineries are being built and many more 

ed. f 

At the new Baku oil refinery, built in 
1952, Rza Gasanovich Aleev, deputy director, 
proudly shows a visitor a 156-acre expansion 
site, where two catalytic cracking towers are 
rising for use in breaking down crude oil 
into separate products, such as gasoline and 
diesel oil. “The tonnage here will approxi- 
mately double,” says Mr. Aleev, “but the 
value of our production will triple” during 
the present 7-year plan. 

He says the new units will increase the 
maximum octane of gasoline produced at the 
refinery to 85 or 86 from the present 72. Rus- 
sia’s refineries have long been deficient in ca- 
pacity to produce higher-grade gasoline and 
diesel fuels. 

Addition of this type of capacity could help 
Russia’s export effort significantly. Russia 
has a surplus of gasoline but has had trouble 
selling it in the West because of its low oc- 
tane. At that, refined products accounted for 
38 percent of its total free world exports of 
oil and oil products. 

To cope with the competition, Western oil 
companies are underbidding Soviet crude oil 
prices in some markets. Costs of taking oil 
out of the ground in Russia vary from 39.6 
percent of the national average in Tataria to 
217 percent in the Baku area and 331 percent 
on bleak Sakhalin Island in the Pacific. 
But on the average, by Soviet reckoning, it 
costs 65 to 70 cents a barrel. Adding ex- 
ploration outlays, the cost rises to nearly $1 
a barrel, which is about what Mideast oil 
costs Western companies after Arab govern- 
ments receive royalties. These oil companies 
generally have lower transportation costs to 
Western European markets than do the Rus- 
sians, although this advantage may diminish 
when the Friendship pipeline is completed. 
Most Western oilmen figure the Russians 
have been subsidizing sales in the West in 
order to earn foreign exchange. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
that the current breathing spell—and 
that is all the present lull in the Soviet 
oil offensive means—should be seized 
upon to: 

First, undertake an immediate review 
by the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, NATO, and/ 
or other suitable bodies to which the 
U.S. adheres, of the divergent East-West 
trade policies of the Western nations. 

Second, we should use this occasion to 
enact U.S. legislation to encourage maxi- 
mum allied cooperation in the applica- 
tion of existing controls on strategic 
trade with the Soviet bloc; we should 
give the President flexible authority to 
conclude special arrangements dealing 
with East-West trade problems between 
the United States and other NATO 
countries; and finally, we should provide 
the United States with flexible tools to 
enable us to take the initiative in East- 
West economic competition. 

Third, we should encourage closer co- 
operation between private business and 
Government in meeting the problems 
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caused by the politically motivated So- 
viet economic—including oil—offensive, 

In November 1962, the Plenary Session 
of the NATO Parliamentarians’ Confer- 
ence adopted the recommendation of its 
Economic Committee, of which I am the 
Chairman, that the North Atlantic 
Council review existing arrangements for 
the coordination of the policies of the 
member countries of the Alliance on 
East-West Trade; that member coun- 
tries should avoid excessive dependence 
on imports of oil from the Communist 
countries and should diversify their 
sources of supply; and that member gov- 
ernments should consult together in the 
NATO Council to coordinate action 
within the framework of NATO, with re- 
gard to East-West trade in nonstrategic 
goods. 

Through an amendment which I pro- 
posed and which was adopted on June 
23, 1962, to the Export Control Act of 
1949, Congress declared it to be US. 
policy to formulate a unified commercial 
and trading policy to be observed by free 
world nations in their dealings with 
Communist bloc-dominated countries. I 
am at present awaiting a status report 
on what has been done by our Govern- 
ment to implement this amendment and 
shall inform the Senate when I have re- 
ceived this information. 

On May 9, 1963, I introduced a pack- 
age of bills to further encourage closer 
cooperation among the Western Allies 
in East-West trade. Thus there is an 
incentive to act. We have a breathing 
spell due to the internal needs of the 
Communist bloc, and it is urgent that we 
take some action of the kind I have rec- 
ommended to the Senate. 


HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we have 
still to meet the challenge presented by 
the problem of providing for the health 
care of older people. Hospital costs are 
continuing to rise and an increasing per- 
centage of our population consisting of 
Americans 65 years of age and older are 
being confronted by the problem of pay- 
ing for the health care they need at a 
time when their earning power has dras- 
tically declined and their incomes are 
at a low static level. The need for a 
Federal program paid for on a contribu- 
tory basis to defray at least the largest 
part of the cost of the health care will 
become more acute as more and more 
Americans live longer, thanks to mod- 
ern medical advances, while health care 
costs continue to go up. The bill which 
I have introduced sets forth certain basic 
principles of cooperation between the 
Federal Government and the private sec- 
tor in dealing with this problem. This 
is the way in which I believe we can 
solve this problem in a reasonable and 
satisfactory manner. 

This approach to the problem of 
health care insurance for the aging is 
discussed in some detail by Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and currently director of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. of Rochester, N.Y. 
Mr. Folsom is also a member of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Health Care of 
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the Aged which I was instrumental in 
organizing, has been making a careful 
study of the entire problem. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article writ- 
ten by Mr. Folsom, entitled “How To Pay 
the Hospital,” which is appearing in the 
Atlantic Monthly, July issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


How To Pay THE HOSPITAL 
(By Marion B, Folsom) 


Medical care for older people will be a 
lively legislative issue again this year. Ac- 
tually, there is little or no opposition to as- 
sisting older people with their heavy medi- 
calexpenses. The point of contention is how 
that assistance should be given. 

A dramatic situation, such as the depres- 
sion of the thirties, which brought about the 
Social Security Act, is not needed to high- 
light the growing urgency of some kind of 
plan for helping older people to pay their 
medical bills, About 9 percent of all Ameri- 
cans, some 17 million individuals, are over 65 
years of age. Both the percentage and the 
number are increasing. Their need is press- 
ing because of these factors: 

1. The rate of long and serious illness is 
higher among older people than among those 
under 65. 

2. The cost of medical care is going up. 
Between 1948 and 1962, the increase was 65 
percent. During this same period, hospital 
daily service charges went up 155 percent. 

8. Upon retirement, the individual usu- 
ally suffers a substantial reduction in in- 
come. 

Thus, more and more people are experi- 
encing increased medical costs at the very 
time when they are least prepared to meet 
added expenses, 

It is true, of course, that people in retire- 
ment have more security now than in the 
past. Social security benefits, growing pay- 
ments from private pension plans, and great- 
er personal savings generally enable the re- 
tired person to take care of himself in 
reasonable comfort, as long as he retains 
good health. But when serious illness strikes 
him or his wife, the high cost of medical care 
may quickly exhaust his savings and use up 
income needed to meet normal living ex- 
penses. 

Medical expenses are not such a hazard to 
employed people. Most employers today pay 
benefits for absence due to sickness and pro- 
vide group plans for insuring the wage earn- 
er and his dependents against hospital, sur- 
gical, and, in a growing number of cases, 
major medical expenses. Altogether, 130 
million Americans now participate in hos- 
pital-insurance plans and almost as many 
in surgical-insurance plans. So complete is 
this coverage by voluntary plans that there 
has been little agitation for Government 
health insurance to cover the entire popu- 
lation. 

But the situation of retired people is far 
less favorable than that of the employed. 
Few group plans continue to cover a man 
after he retires, and often the higher pre- 
mium rate under an individual policy is 
more than he can afford. A recent study by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare stated that “those with relatively 
low incomes are likely to have most difficulty 
in paying large bills and are least likely to 
have health insurance.” 

Some employers now provide medical in- 
surance for their retired people, with the 
company paying part or all of the cost. But 
such plans are expensive and can be afforded 
only by well-established companies. So it 
may be many years before an appreciable 
number of retired employees will have such 
protection. 
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As Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in 1955 I urged employers to include 
health insurance benefits in their pension 
plans, with all or some part of the cost being 
paid by the employer. At the same time I 
also proposed to insurance companies that 
they establish a pool or underwriting group 
on a nationwide basis to experiment with 
lower cost plans for covering the aged, but 
nothing came of the suggestion, 

Last year in New York State several insur- 
ance companies did join in an underwriting 
arrangement to provide medical insurance 
for people over 65. Premiums were reduced, 
but the cost is well above Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield rates. 

The insurance companies naturally have to 
charge higher ums for older people be- 
cause of the higher incidence of long illness 
in this group. For the same reason, the 
growing number of older people covered at 
normal rates by Blue Cross has contributed 
to the rapid increase in Blue Cross rates. 
The Michigan Blue Cross lost $18 million 
during 1962 in its program of caring for 255,- 
000 people over 65. Had it not been for this 
older group, the organization would have 
shown a profit of $12.5 million. It is now 
asking for a substantial increase in premiums 
from all subscribers. 

The need, then, for some kind of nation- 
wide action is generally acknowledged. The 
question is, What kind of action? 

The choice is between the Kerr-Mills plan, 
a relief system enacted in 1960, or a Federal 
contributory social-insurance plan. This is 
the same choice we had back in the thirties 
when the Social Security Administration was 
established. Those of us who were active in 
developing a Federal system for providing 
financial assistance to the retired agreed that 
old-age assistance, a relief plan, was neces- 
sary to meet the temporary situation. But 
we also agreed that over the long run a so- 
cial insurance system, financed by contribu- 
tions of the employee and employer and pro- 
viding stated benefits as a matter of right, 
would be far better, for there are basic ob- 
Jections to old-age assistance. 

To begin with, widespread dependence 
upon relief does not fit well into our Amer- 
ican way of life. Furthermore, these relief 
benefits have not declined as 
There are still more than 2 million people 
receiving assistance grants. This has been 
due in part to the exclusion of certain 
groups from the contributory system, but 
even more to the growing leniency of local 
welfare officials in determining need—es- 
pecially as the Federal Government has paid 
a rising percentage of the relief grants. The 
Federal share, originally set at 50 percent, 
now exceeds 75 percent in some States. For 
the country as a whole, the Federal share 
averages 63 percent and amounts to $1.2 bil- 
lion a year. Once the formula is set, the 
Federal Government has no control. 

Were it not for the benefits paid under so- 
clal security, a great many more people 
would be receiving old-age assistance 
grants. In that case, an annual cost of per- 
haps $5 billion would now be charged to 
general revenue, which is raised mainly by 
income taxes. 

The Kerr-Mills Act set up a joint Federal- 
State plan under old-age assistance. Ac- 
cording to its terms, people who become 
indigent as a result of illness are eligible for 
medical relief payments. The qualification 
tests for the medically indigent are more 
liberal as to income, property ownership, 
and responsibility to relatives than the tests 
for those who now qualify for old-age as- 
sistance. Federal grants to the States cov- 
er from 60 to 80 percent of these payments, 
the poorer States receiving a higher per- 
centage. The Federal Government, it will 
be observed, has no control over the total 
amount of these grants. In effect, it simply 
honors the welfare bills submitted by the 
States, paying them out of general revenue. 
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. If complete reliance for medical care of 
the aged were placed upon the Kerr-Milis 
plan, we would probably have the same ex- 
perience we have had with old-age assist- 
ance, as is already evident in States that 
have adopted the Kerr-Mills plan. The qual- 
ification tests would be liberalized and the 
percentage of older people to qualify would 
rise steadily—especially in low-income 
States, which pay only 20 percent of the 
cost. On the other hand, wealthier States, 
which pay 50 percent, might tighten too 
much, leaving many people without the care 
they need. 

As with old-age assistance, the Federal 
share of the cost comes from general rev- 
enue. Before long, the result will be an ex- 
tra burden of several billion dollars on Fed- 
eral income taxes, 

Another factor to be considered, especially 
by the medical profession, is that as the cost 
of the States’ share increases, especially in 
the States paying 50 percent of the cost, the 
difficulty of obtaining revenue will probably 
cause these States to exercise close control 
over doctors’ fees and hospital room rates. 

But of all the reasons why we should not 
depend exclusively upon the relief system, 
I believe the most compelling was eloquently 
expressed by the Right Reverend Monsignor 
John O'Grady, secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, when he wrote: 

“As a responsible, independent, self-re- 
specting individual in intention, if not in 
Tact, the ordinary citizen hopes Government 
help, when necessary, will be available to 
him as a ‘right’ for at least the more likely 
hazards he faces, without humiliating or de- 
moralizing conditions such as the periodic 
investigation of his resources in order to bal- 
ance them against his needs * . Our 
ordinary citizen also feels that where he 
contributes to the cost of his protection, 
or even if his employer contributes on his 
behalf, he has in some sense earned a ‘right’ 
to the benefit. He wants to become a ‘part- 
ner’ in the plan and not just its beneficiary.” 

Several plans have been proposed to fi- 
nance medical care for the aged through 
the social security system. The compromise 
bipartisan proposal, the Anderson-Javits bill, 
received the support of almost half of the 
Senators last year and is coming up for 
consideration again this year. Under its 
terms, any person receiving social security 
benefits would be entitled to certain pay- 
ments covering hospital and nursing home 
care. He would be entitled to 90 days of 
inpatient hospital care after having himself 
paid $10 a day for the first 9 days. Out- 
patient hospital diagnostic services would be 
paid after a deductible amount of $20. The 
insurance would also cover skilled nursing 
home services for 180 days following hos- 
pitalization, and would pay for 240 home 
visits by visiting nurses. 

This plan would be financed by an addi- 
tional social security tax on both the em- 
ployer and employee of one-quarter of 1 
percent on the first $5,200 of annual income. 
The Social Security Administration, with its 
612 offices and low cost of administration 
(2 percent of benefits), could handle the plan 
at a low cost. 

The collections would be placed in a sep- 
arate trust fund for the payment of benefits, 
with no adverse effect on the Federal Budget. 
The same committees in the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives would determine 
both the level of benefits and the tax rates. 
As has been the case in the old-age insurance 
plan, the committees would keep close check 
on the program. 

Under the compromise proposal, however, 
groups or individuals would have the option 
to continue their coverage under Blue Cross 
or insurance company plans after retire- 
ment, with the Government paying the cost 
of the basic protection. Company group- 
hospitalization plans could be continued 
with only minor changes, and either the 
company or the insurance agency would be 
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reimbursed by Social Security for the cost 
of the basic services. Thus, full advantage 
would be taken of private agencies. 

The bill also provides for those over 65 


-who are not social security beneficiaries— 


at present about 3,500,000 people—with the 
cost to be borne by general revenue. How- 
ever, over 92 percent of people now reach- 
ing retirement age are covered under social 
security or other governmental retirement 
systems, physicians being the only large 
group not under these systems. Thus, the 
uncovered group in the future would be very 
small. 

In addition to its other advantages, the 
social security approach is the only pro- 
posal that would provide equal treatment 
for the increasing number of people who 
move from State to State, especially upon 
retirement. The relief approach would place 
a heavy burden on Florida, California, and 
other States which attract the retired. Also, 
most newcomers to a State are ineligible for 
welfare until after a certain period of resi- 
dence. 

There are few objections raised nowadays 

social security. Yet there are nu- 
merous objections raised against financing 
a limited hospital-care program under the 
social security program. Let us examine 
these criticisms: 

1. “It is socialized medicine and will af- 
fect the quality of medical care.” There is 
little basis for this charge, as the only doc- 
tors affected will be the hospital resident 
stafl—a very small percentage of the Nation's 
physicians. The individual would have free 
choice of hospitals, and all accredited hos- 
pitals would be eligible. The program would 
not interfere with the quality of medical 
care any more than Blue Cross insurance 
has. 

2. “It is a foot in the door to socialized 
medicine.” There is no reason why active 
workers and their dependents cannot be ade- 
quately covered by private agencies. The 
proposal at hand would be limited to those 
over 65—a group which will not exceed 10 
percent of the population for many years. 
And even for this group, the provisions for 
hospitalization would cover only about 40 
percent of their medical costs. Private agen- 
cies would be given full opportunity to cover 
the other services for the aged. 

8. “It should cover all medical costs for the 
aged.” ‘The concept is to provide only what 
most persons consider basic coverage, as evi- 
denced by the widespread sale of hospital 
insurance. It would be up to the Individual 
or his previous employer to provide supple- 
mentary protection, Basic coverage under a 
governmental plan would undoubtedly stim- 
ulate supplementary plans, just as social 
security has stimulated growth in private 
supplementary pension plans. 

4. “Benefits should not be paid to individ- 
uals who can well afford to pay for their own 
medical care.” This criticism would apply 
only to those now retired or soon to retire. 
It is the basic principle of social insurance 
that everyone should contribute and every- 
one should benefit. 

5. “The program will result in overutiliza- 
tion of hospitals, and many new ones will 
have to be constructed.” There is already 
overutilization of general acute hospitals, due 
in part to widespread sale of hospital insur- 
ance. The deductible feature in the pro- 
posed plan (which is not contained in Blue 
Cross plans) would serve as a check on un- 
necessary use. But if the situation should 
be aggravated by the governmental plan, our 
communities might then face up to the grow- 
ing need for better nursing homes, for ex- 
tended care facilities, for rehabilitation units, 
and for more organized home-care plans— 
all to relieve the expensive general hospitals 
and to provide suitable care at a lower cost. 

6. “I object to a compulsory plan.” First, 
a payroll tax is no more compulsory than an 
income tax, which is necessary for the relief 
system, Second, a voluntary system would 
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not solve the problem, because many people 
in the low-income group would probably not 
join the plan, and a disproportionate number 
of those who would join probably would be 
those in the poorest health. Insurance peo- 
ple call this “adverse selection.” 

7. “It will interfere with the private enter- 
prise system—both profit and nonprofit in- 
surance agencies.“ I firmly believe that, far 
from interfering, the proposed plan would 
prove a real boon to these agencies. I do not 
see how insurance companies can profitably 
cover older people for medical expense at 
normal rates. Blue Cross coverage of the 
aged at the usual rates tends to raise the 
cost for all other people. The Anderson- 
Javits proposal, by paying for the basic pro- 
tection, would relieve these agencies of the 
most burdensome part of covering older peo- 
ple. The agencies could then offer attractive 
supplementary plans. 

The financial soundness of the social secu- 
rity system has been questioned by its critics 
on many occasions. It is only natural that 
similar doubts should be expressed about the 
financing of à hospital-care plan for the aged 
to be tied in with social security. I think it 
is most important that misunderstandings on 
this point be removed. 

As Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, I appointed an Advisory Council on 
Social Security Financing to study all fi- 
nancial aspects of the system. Included 
were the chief actuary of a large insurance 
company, a bank president, a former bank 
superintendent of New York State, and other 
experts. In their unanimous report to Con- 
gress in 1958, they said, “The Council finds 
that the present method of financing the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram is sound, practical, and appropriate 
for this program.” 

Of other fears expressed in the thirties— 
that the old-age insurance plan could not be 
administered efficiently, that the benefits 
would get out of hand, that the system would 
interfere with the initiative to save, that in- 
surance companies would be adversely 
affected—none of these has been borne out. 

The system has proved to be a sound plan 
for providing basic protection for people in 
their retirement years upon which they and 
their employers can build. Benefits have 
been kept reasonable relative to wages; the 
cost of administration is at the low expense 
ratio of 2 percent; a contingent reserve fund 
of close to $20 billion has been accumulated; 
the system has stimulated the widespread 
adoption of supplementary empioyer pension 
plans; per capita insurance and savings of 
all types have increased substantially. 

Behind every criticism of social insurance, 
I am sure there is a sincere conviction that 
the Government is intruding in an area that 
can be best handled by the individual. It 
is a good sign when people show concern 
over any development which seems to them 
inappropriate within a democratic society. 
But in the case of hospital care for older peo- 
ple, it is clear that some plan of assistance 
must be provided; by one method or another, 
we are going to continue helping older peo- 
ple who cannot pay their medical bills. How 
can we do this in the fairest possible way? 

If we do it by welfare or assistance pay- 
ments, we must use a means test and we 
must inevitably discriminate against those 
judged capable of paying their own way, 
even though this may mean exhausting their 
life savings and placing a heavy drain upon 
their children. The indigent will be helped 
in every case; the provident unfairly by- 
passed in many cases. 

A plan of social insurance, on the other 
hand, requires contributions and pays bene- 
fits on the same basis in every case. Because 
of the contributory feature, the individual 
feels his active participation and is entitled 
to benefits as a matter of right. What could 
be more equitable, or more democratic? 

In my opinion, the only logical solution to 
the hardship faced by people over 65 be- 
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cause of rising hospital expenses is a con- 
tributory social-insurance plan following the 
basic principles of the bipartisan Anderson- 
Javits bill. 


CENSUS COMPILATION OF FIGURES 
ON DENIAL OR ABRIDGEMENT OF 
THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from New York and also with 
the remarks of other Senators who may 
have spoken on this subject, in com- 
mending the filing of the suit today in 
the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia, in an effort to require the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Director 
of the Bureau of the Census to compile, 
in the next decennial census, figures in 
regard to the denial or abridgement of 
the right to vote. 

For decades, section 2 of the 14th 
amendment has been—to our shame—a 
dead letter. The suit filed today in the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia would restore life to this part 
of the Constitution. 

Section 2 provides that: 

Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of elec- 
tors for President and Vice President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the Executive and Judicial officers of a State, 
or the members of the Legislature thereof, 
is denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged, except for participation in re- 
bellion, or other crime, the basis of represen- 
tation therein shall be reduced in the pro- 
portion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in 
such State. 


There can be no dispute that the right 
to vote of many tens of thousands of 
Americans is denied or abridged. The 
findings of the Civil Rights Commission 
are official confirmation of what all of 
us have known for a long time—namely 
that the right to vote is denied arbitrar- 
ily in many places because of the color 
of the applicant. 

According to the 1959 report of the 
Civil Rights Commission, there were 158 
counties with a majority Negro popula- 
tion located in Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. Fifty-one of these counties 
have 3 percent or less Negro registration. 
Forty-one others have less than 10 per- 
cent Negro registration. Only 11 had 
more than 30 percent Negro registration, 
and the remainder had between 10 and 
30 percent Negro registration. 

In its 1961 report on voting, the 
Commission again reported substantial 
deprivation of civil rights in the 21 black- 
belt counties studied by the Commis- 
sion. 

Said the Commission: 

In 17 of these counties, Negroes, although 
they constitute a majority of the population, 
do not vote at all, or do so only in small 
numbers. The reasons for the failure to vote 
include fear of economic or physical 
reprisals, official discrimination, blatant or 
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subtle, and lack of education and motiva- 
tion. Negroes are not members of white 
party organizations, white candidates do not 
court Negro votes nor do they take account 
of Negro needs. The result is that the white 
minority governs an all but voiceless Negro 
majority. 


The filing of this suit would not be 
necessary if the Congress had not failed 
in its responsibility to protect the voting 
rights of all our citizens. If it is un- 
comfortable to be reminded that Con- 
gress has not utilized its authority to 
implement section 2 of the 14th amend- 
ment, there is no other place to put the 
blame, for Congress has allowed itself to 
be dissuaded, by the threat of filibuster 
and by actual filibuster, from facing up 
to a grave national issue. 

What we confront is not a southern 
issue or & local issue. It is national in 
scope. The plaintiffs in this action rep- 
resent not only those whose right to vote 
is denied, but also those in other States 
whose votes have been debased or di- 
luted by the congressional apportion- 
ment which fails to take into account, 
contrary to the direction of section 2 of 
the 14th amendment and the equal pro- 
tection clause of the same amendment, 
and the due process clause of the 5th 
amendment, the denial and abridgement 
of voting rights in certain States. Thus, 
this group of plaintiffs point out that, 
were the apportionment based as the 
Constitution directs, their respective 
States would be entitled to additional 
representation in the Congress. 

We should not need this suit to prod 
us to an awareness of our responsibili- 
ties. I hope it will be successful. But I 
believe we should not await its outcome 
to do what we should long since have 
done—that is, act to assure that there is 
a census to carry out the provision of 
section 2 of the 14th amendment. We 
do not have to wait for a court decision. 
We can and should act now. 

The Congress of the United States can, 
and should, play a meaningful role in 
one of the great struggles of our time— 
the struggle to realize the objective so 
clearly set out in the Constitution. As 
one Member of the Congress, I deeply 
hope we shall no longer stand aside, but 
shall undertake the responsibility that 
is rightfully ours. 

Mr. President, if the complaint in this 
case has not already been printed in the 
Recorp, I ask unanimous consent that 
the complaint in the case of Lampkin 
and others against Hodges and Scam- 
mon, to which I and other Senators have 
referred, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
plaint was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[In the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia—Civil Action No. —] 
Datsy E. LAMPKIN ET AL., PLAINTIFFS v. 

LUTHER HODGES, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, WASHING- 

TON, D.C., AND RICHARD M. ScAMMON, DI- 

RECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, DE- 

PARTMENT OF COMMERCE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 

DEFENDANTS. 

COMPLAINT—-ACTION FOR DECLARATORY RELIEF 
I 


A. The jurisdiction of this court is invoked 
pursuant to 11 District of Columbia Code, 
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section 306. This is an action in equity 
against officers of the United States, to be 
found in the District of Columbia for a 
declaration that they should perform duties 
owed to: 

(1) plaintiff Daisy E. Lampkin, a citizen 
of the State of Pennsylvania; plaintiffs Na- 
thaniel Denman and Lucille Denman, citi- 
zens of the State of Massachusetts; plaintiffs 
R. Sims Allison, E. Davis Allen, William A. 
Ross, Ina Boon, Arthur Kennedy, and Pearlie 
Evans, citizens of the State of Missouri; 
plaintiffs Maurice Rosenfield and W. N. 
Daniel, citizens of the State of Mlinois; 
plaintiffs Theodore M. Berry and Charles 
Lucas, citizens of the State of Ohio; and 
plaintiffs James H. Garrott and J. Edward 
Atkinson, citizens of the State of California, 
by reason of rights secured by section 2 of 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and by 2 U.S.C., section 6, 
each of which provides for the reduction 
of the number of representatives appor- 
tioned to any State which denies or abridges 
the right to vote, and by further reason of. 
rights secured by the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment and the due process 
clause of the 5th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; 

(2) plaintiffs John Lundy, Raymond Har- 
ris, Henry Franklin Mason, Nephus Homus 
Banks, and Dennis Gillus, citizens of the 
State of Virginia; plaintiffs Laura McGee, 
Clarence A. Robinson, William McGee, and 
Milton H. Hancock, citizens of the State of 
Mississippi; and plaintiff Carole L. Tureaud, 
a citizen of the State of Louisiana by reason 
of rights secured by section 2 of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States and by 2 U.S.C., section 6, 
each of which provides for the reduction of 
the number of representatives apportioned 
to any State which denies or abridges the 
right to vote, 

B. The jurisdiction of this court also is 
invoked pursuant to 28 U.S.C., section 1343 to 
redress the deprivation under color of State 
law, statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, 
and usage of rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties secured to all plaintiffs by section 2 of 
the 14th amendment and 2 U.S.C., section 6, 
and also secured to those plaintiffs who are 
citizens of the States of Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, and Cali- 
fornia by the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment and the due process clause 
of the 5th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 
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A. The plaintiffs bring this action on their 
own behalf and on behalf of all others sim- 
Uarly situated pursuant to rule 23(a)(3) of 
the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 

B. There are common questions of law and 
fact affecting the rights of plaintiff Daisy E. 
Lampkin of Pennsylvania, plaintiffs Nathan- 
iel Denman and Lucille Denman of Massa- 
chusetts, plaintiffs R. Sims Allison, E. Davis 
Allen, William A. Ross, Ina Boon, Arthur 
Kennedy, and Pearlie Evans of Missouri, 
plaintiffs Maurice Rosenfield and W. N. Dan- 
iel of Illinois, plaintiffs Theodore M. Berry 
and Charles Lucas of Ohio, and plaintiffs 
James H. Garrott and J. Edward Atkinson of 
California, and all other citizens of their 
respective States whose votes have been de- 
based or diluted by the congressional appor- 
tionment which, con to section 2 of the 
14th amendment, 2 U.S.C. section 6, the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment 
and due process clause of the 5th amend- 
ment allocates representatives among the 
States without accounting for the denial and 
abridgement of the right to vote by some of 
them as hereinafter set forth. 

C. There are common questions of law and 
fact affecting the rights of plaintiffs John 
Lundy, Raymond Harris, Henry Franklin Ma- 
son, Nephus Homus Banks, and Dennis Gillus 
of Virginia, plaintiffs Laura McGee, Clarence 
A. Robinson, William McGee and Milton H. 
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Hancock of Mississippi, and plaintiff Carole 
L. Tureaud of Louisiana, and all other citi- 
zens of their respective States who have had 
their right to vote denied or abridged and 
who have a right to be protected by the 
sanctions of section 2 of the 14th amend- 
ment and 2 U.S.C., section 6. 

D. The classes which plaintiffs represent 
are sO numerous as to make it impractical 
to bring them all before this court. A com- 
mon relief is sought. The interests of said 
classes are adequately represented by plain- 
tiffs, 

III 

A. This is an action for a declaratory 
judgment pursuant to 28 U.S.C. sections 
2201 and 2202. There is an actual con- 
troversy now existing between the parties 
to this action as to which plaintiffs seek 
the judgment of this court. Plaintiffs seek 
a definition and declaration of the legal 
rights and relations of the parties with re- 
spect to the question: 

Whether section 2 of the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment and due process clause of 5th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; 2 U.S.C., section 6; 2 U.. C., 
section 2a; and 13 U.S.C., sections 4, 5, 11, 21, 
141 require Defendant Hodges and Defendant 
Scammon to take necessary steps to prepare 
and to transmit a statement showing the 
number of representatives to which each 
State is entitled as required by section 2 of 
the 14th amendment which provides as 
follows: 

“Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for President and Vice President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the Executive and Judicial officers of a State, 
or the members of the Legislature thereof, 
is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, being twenty-one years of 
age, and citizens of the United States, or 
in any way abridged, except for participation 
in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in 
the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens twenty-one years of age in 
such State.” 

Iv 


A. Plaintiff Daisy Lampkin is a citizen 
of the State of Pennsylvania and of the 
United States, over 21 years of age. She 
is, and has been, a duly registered voter 
for all general elections in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

B. Plaintiffs Nathaniel Denman and Lu- 
cille Denman are citizens of the State of 
Massachusetts and of the United States, over 
21 years of age. They are, and have been, 
duly registered voters for all general elec- 
tions in the State of Massachusetts. 

O. Plaintiffs R. Sims Allison, E. Davis Allen, 
William A. Ross, Ina Boon, Arthur Kennedy 
and Pearlie Evans are citizens of the State 
of Missouri and the United States, over 21 
years of age, They are, and have been, duly 
registered voters for all general elections in 
the State of Missouri. 

D. Plaintiffs Maurice Rosenfield and W. 
N. Daniel are citizens of the State of Illinois 
and of the United States, over 21 years of 
age. They are, and have been, duly registered 
voters for all general elections in the State 
of Illinois. 

E. Plaintiffs Theodore M. Berry and 
Charles Lucas are citizens of the State of 
Ohio and of the United States, over 21 years 
of age. They are, and have been, duly reg- 
istered voters for all general elections in the 
State of Ohio. 

F. Plaintiffs James H. Garrott and J. 
Edward Atkinson are citizens of the State 
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of California and of the United States, over 
21 years of age. They are, and have been, 
duly registered voters for all general elections 
in the State of California. 

G. Plaintiffs John Lundy, Raymond Harris, 
Henry Franklin Mason, Nephus Homus 
Banks and Dennis Gillus are Negro citizens 
of the State of Virginia and of the United 
States, over 21 years of age. 

(1) Plaintiff John Lundy is and was in 
1960 and 1962 in all respects eligible to vote 
in the State of Virginia except that it re- 
quires plaintiff (by the Constitution of Vir- 
ginia, section 20) to make application to 
register in his own handwriting which he is 
unable to do and therefore plaintiff was un- 
able to register to vote in the 1960 and 1962 
general elections and will be unable to vote 
in future general elections in the State of 
Virginia, 

(2) Plaintiff Raymond Harris is and was 
in 1960 and 1962 in all respects eligible to 
vote in the State of Virginia except that it 
requires the payment of a poll tax in order 
to vote at general elections which plaintiff 
has not paid in 1963 and therefore plaintiff 
is unable to vote in the next general election 
to be held in the State of Virginia. 

(3) Plaintiff Henry Franklin Mason is and 
was in 1960 and 1962 in all respects eligible 
to vote in the State of Virginia except that 
it requires plaintiff (by the constitution 
of Virginia, section 20) to make application 
to register in his own handwriting which he 
is unable to do and it requires the payment 
of a poll tax in order to vote at general 
elections which plaintiff has not paid and is 
financially unable to pay and therefore plain- 
tiff was unable to register to vote in the 
1960 and 1962 general elections and will be 
unable to vote in future general elections in 
the State of Virginia. 

(4) Plaintiff Nephus Homus Banks is and 
was in 1960 and 1962 in all respects eligible 
to vote in the State of Virginia except that 
it requires plaintiff (by the constitution of 
Virginia, section 20) to make application to 
register in his own handwriting which he 
is unable to do and therefore plaintiff was 
unable to register to vote in the 1960 and 
1962 general elections and will be unable to 
vote in future general elections in the State 
of Virginia. 

(5) Plaintiff Dennis Gillus is and was in 
1960 and 1962 in all respects eligible to vote 
in the State of Virginia except that it re- 
quires plaintiff (by the constitution of Vir- 
ginia, section 20) to make application to reg- 
ister in his own handwriting which he is 
unable to do and the State of Virginia re- 
quires the payment of a poll tax in order 
to vote at general elections which plaintiff 
has not paid and therefore plaintiff was 
unable to register to vote in the 1960 and 
1962 general elections and will be unable to 
vote in future general elections in the State 
of Virginia. 

H. Plaintiffs Laura McGee, Clarence A. 
Robinson, William McGee and Milton H. 
Hancock are Negro citizens of the State of 
Mississippi and of the United States, over 
21 years of age. 

(1) Plaintiff Laura McGee is and was in 
1960 and 1962 in all respects cligible to 
vote in the State of Mississippi except that 
it requires plaintiff to pass a constitutional 
interpretation test in order to vote which 
plaintiff was unable to pass and it requires 
the payment of a poll tax in order to vote 
which plaintiff has not paid and therefore 
plaintiff was unable to register to vote in 
the 1960 and 1962 general elections and will 
be unable to vote in future general elections 
in the State of Mississippi. 

(2) Plaintiff Clarence A. Robinson is and 
was in 1960 and 1962 in all respects eligible 
to vote in the State of Mississippi except 
that it requires plaintiff to pass a constitu- 
tional interpretation test in order to vote 
which plaintiff was unable to pass and it 
requires the payment of a poll tax in order 
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to vote which plaintiff has not paid and 
therefore plaintiff was unable to register to 
vote in the 1960 and 1962 general elections 
and will be unable to vote in future gen- 
eral elections in the State of Mississippi. 

(3) Plaintiff William McGee is and was 
in 1960 and 1962 in all respects eligible to 
vote in the State of Mississippi except that 
it requires plaintiff to pass a constitutional 
interpretation test in order to vote which 
plaintiff was unable to pass and it requires 
the payment of a poll tax in order to vote 
which plaintiff has not paid and therefore 
plaintiff was unable to register to vote in 
the 1960 and 1962 general elections and will 
be unable to vote in future general elec- 
tions in the State of Mississippi. 

(4) Plaintiff Milton H. Hancock is and 
was in 1960 and 1962 in all respects eligible 
to vote in the State of Mississippi except 
that it requires plaintiff to pass a constitu- 
tional interpretation test in order to vote 
which plaintiff was unable to pass and it 
requires the payment of a poll tax in order 
to vote which plaintiff has not paid and 
therefore plaintiff was unable to register 
to vote in the 1960 and 1962 general elec- 
tions and will be unable to vote in future 
general elections in the State of Mississippi. 

(5) The purpose and effect of the con- 
stitutional interpretation test, which plain- 
tiffs Laura McGee, Clarence A, Robinson, 
William McGee, and Milton H. Hancock did 
not pass is to deny and abridge the right 
to vote to Negro citizens on the basis of 
race. The test is administered, and was 
administered to plaintiffs Laura McGee, 
Clarence Robinson, William McGee, and Mil- 
ton Hancock in a different manner to Negroes 
than to whites. 

I. Plaintiff Carole L. Tureaud is a Negro 
citizen of the State of Louisiana and of the 
United States, over 21 years of age. She is 
in all respects eligible to vote in general 
elections in the State of Louisiana except 
that her right to vote has been denied and 
abridged by the requirement of the State 
of Louisiana that persons seeking to register 
to vote answer questions on a registration 
form without error of any kind, the purpose 
and effect of such requirement being to deny 
and abridge the right to vote to Negro 
citizens on the basis of race. 


v 


A. Defendant Luther Hodges is Secretary 
of Commerce of the United States and he is 
to be found in the District of Columbia. He 
is charged with duties under law to take a 
decennial census of population of the United 
States for the purpose of apportioning Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and to report the 
tabulation of population as required for the 
apportionment of Representatives to the 
President of the United States. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce has been delegated duties 
by the President of the United States to 
compute the number of Representatives in 
Congress to which each State is entitled. A 
statement showing the number of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to which each State 
is entitled has been and will be prepared 
under the direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and transmitted to the President of 
the United States. 

B. Defendant Richard Scammon is Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census and he is to 
be found in the District of Columbia. He has 
been delegated duties by the Secretary of 
Commerce to take a census of population in 
each State of the United States every 10 
years as required for the apportionment of 

mtatives in Congress. The basic con- 
stitutional and statutory purpose of this 
census of population is to determine the 
number of Representatives in Congress to 
which each State is entitled. 

C. Plaintiffs allege that defendant Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census and his pred- 
ecessors in office have been delegated duties 
by the Secretary of Commerce to prepare a 
statement showing the tabulation of popula- 
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tion as required for apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and the number of 
Representatives to which each State is en- 
titled under an apportionment by the 
method known as the method of equal pro- 
portions. Plaintiffs allege that the Director 
of the Bureau of the Census prepares such 
a statement and transmits same to the 
President of the United States or to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for transmission to the 
President of the United States. The only 
duty of the President of the United States 
with regard to this statement is to transmit 
it to the Congress. Upon receipt of this 
statement by Congress, the number of Rep- 
resentatives to which each State is entitled 
as reported therein becomes, pursuant to 2 
U.S.C., section 2a, the apportionment of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 


VI 


Plaintiff Lampkin on February 28, 1963, 
wrote to defendant Hodges complaining of 
the failure of the Department of Commerce 
to take any action to carry out section 2 of 
the 14th amendment and the laws of the 
United States in the face of widespread 
denial of the right to vote in many South- 
ern States. Plaintiff Lampkin pointed out 
that the Department of Commerce has not 
taken any action through the Census Bureau 
to obtain such information as to disfran- 
chisement as would be necessary to enforce 
the law in this regard and requested that 
defendant Hodges advise her whether there 
is any present intention to take the neces- 
sary steps to enforce these provisions. 


vil 


In reply, plaintiff received a letter dated 
March 8, 1963, from defendant Scammon 
which stated: 

“This is in reply to your letter of February 
28 to Secretary Hodges concerning article 14, 
section 2 of our Constitution. 

“Even though the Constitution provides 
for certain functions and activities, this does 
not necessarily insure their being carried out 
unless Congress gives specific legislative 
authority. Even then, unless necessary 
funds are appropriated by Congress for the 
specific activity, there is no way any Govern- 
ment agency may proceed to carry out the 
necessary job. As you no doubt know, the 
funds appropriated to Government agencies 
are available only to carry out the projects 
specifically described in the appropriation 
request. 

“I appreciate your interest, and will inform 
you if there are any proposals concerning 
article 14, section 2.“ 


VII 


A. The Bureau of the Census last at- 
tempted to comply with the requirements 
of section 2 of the 14th amendment in the 
census of 1870. Defendants have not taken 
and do not intend to take any steps to have 
census enumerators or others at the next 
decennial census compile figures as to denial 
and abridgment of the right to vote and 
defendants have not taken and do not in- 
tend to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to prepare and transmit a statement 
showing the number of Representatives to 
which each State is entitled on the basis of 
said figures as required by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. 

B. It is readily possible for the defendants 
by means of the census to make inquiries to 
provide a count of persons who (1) did or 
did not register at the preceding elections; 
(2) did or did not vote at the preceding 
elections; and (3) did not register or vote 
respectively at preceding elections for speci- 
fied reasons, including denial and abridge- 
ment of the right to vote by the States. 
Plaintiffs allege on information and belief 
that modern statistical knowledge and tech- 
niques possessed by defendants are adequate 
to secure the information required with a 
high degree of reliability and accuracy. 
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Specific questions to be asked and procedures 
to be employed would not be more compli- 
cated than those employed in many inquiries 
now being conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census. The results of such inquries would 
be as reliable, accurate, and valid as data 
the Bureau of the Census and the United 
States now employ and rely upon for many 
purposes required by law and for other rea- 
sons of public importance. In order to insure 
a high degree of accuracy and reliability, 
specific questions and procedures to be em- 
ployed should be developed in accordance 
with prevailing census techniques (for ex- 
ample, on the basis of pretest operations and 
sample survey checks for accuracy) well in 
advance of the actual census period. 


IX 


A. Defendants have a duty under 2 U.S.C., 
section 2a; 13 U.S.C., sections 4, 5, 11, 21, 
141 and other provisions of law to prepare, 
compile, and compute a tabulation of popu- 
lation as required for the apportionment of 
Representatives and to prepare, compile, and 
compute a statement showing the number 
of Representatives in Congress to which each 
State is entitled and to transmit said state- 
ment to the President of the United States 
for the purpose of transmittal to Congress. 
In so doing, defendants are required by sec- 
tion 2 of the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment and 
the due process clause of the 5th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States and 
2 U.S.C., section 6, to take all necessary and 
proper steps at the next decennial census to 
compile figures as to denial and abridgement 
of the right to vote and to prepare, compile, 
compute, and transmit a statement of the 
number of Representatives to which each 
State is entitled based upon denial and 
abridgment of the right to vote as required 
by section 2 of the 14th amendment. 

B. To the extent, if any, that 2 U.S.C., 
section 2a; 13 U.S.C., sections 4, 5, 11, 21, 
141, and other provisions of law directing 
defendants to prepare, compile, compute, and 
transmit a tabulation of population and a 
statement of the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress fail to require defend- 
ants to comply with section 2 of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and 2 U.S.C., section 6 and 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment and the due process clause of the 
5th amendment to this extent said provisions 
of law directing defendants to prepare, com- 
pile, compute, and transmit the apportion- 
ment of Representatives in Congress are un- 
constitutional, null, and void in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States. 


x 


A. Defendants have taken no action, and 
do not intend to take any action, to prepare, 
compile, compute, and transmit the appor- 
tionment of Representatives in Congress con- 
sistent with section 2 of the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
2 U.S.C., section 6, the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment and the due process 
clause of the 5th amendment. 

B. There is overwhelming evidence that de- 
nial and abridgement of the right to vote by 
certain of the States exists to an extent that 
constitutionally requires loss of Representa- 
tives in Congress by those States and a gain 
of Representatives by other states which do 
not deny and abridge the right to vote. For 
example: 

(1) Requirements that a poll tax be paid 
in order to register to vote in Federal and 
State elections in the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia, 
deny and abridge the right to vote of white 
and nonwhite persons to such an extent as 
should result in the loss of Representatives 
in Congress by these States and proportion- 
ate gain by others. 
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(2) In 1960 in the State of Louisiana ap- 
proximately 465,556 nonwhites over 21 years 
of age (69.1 percent of the total), in contrast 
to approximately 396,108 whites over 21 years 
of age (27 percent of the total) were not 
registered to vote. A substantial number 
of persons not registered to vote in Loui- 
siana were disfranchised by the requirement 
that they pass a constitutional interpreta- 
tion test and literacy test to register. More- 
over, a substantial number of persons have 
been disfranchised by arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory practices which disfranchise 
nonwhites. The great difference between the 
percentage of eligible registered nonwhites 
and whites compels the conclusion that the 
requirements for registration are adminis- 
tered with the purpose and effect of dis- 
franchising large numbers of nonwhites. 

(3) The U.S. Civil Rights Commission and 
the Department of Justice have in their cus- 
tody data which establish conclusively that 
in every southern State with educational or 
other requirements for voting numerous 
white persons vote regardless of their ability 
to meet these requirements whereas numer- 
ous nonwhites are consistently denied and 
abridged the right to vote by these educa- 
tional and other requirements. 

(4) According to the 1959 report of the 
US. Civil Rights Commission there were 158 
counties with a majority Negro population 
located in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Fifty-one of 
these counties have 3 percent or less Negro 
registration. Forty-one others have less than 
10 percent Negro registration. Only 11 had 
more than 30 percent Negro registration, 
and the remainder had between 10 and 30 
percent Negro registration. 

O. Plaintiffs allege that on the basis of 
statistics, reports and information as to 
disfranchisement in the hands of defendants 
and other officers or agents of the United 
States, as well as reported opinions of U.S. 
courts, defendants know or should know it 
is likely and probable that the State of 
Pennsylvania where Plaintiff Lampkin re- 
sides; the State of Massachusetts where 
Plaintiffs Nathaniel Denman and Lucille Den- 
man reside; the State of Missouri where 
Plaintiffs Allison, Allen, Ross, Boon, Ken- 
nedy and Evans reside; the State of Ili- 
nois where Plaintiffs Rosenfield and Daniel 
reside; the State of Ohio where Plaintiffs 
Berry and Lucas reside; and the State of 
California where Plaintiffs Atkinson and 
Garrott reside, would receive at least one ad- 
ditional Representative in Congress each, 
and that various other States including the 
State of Virginia where Plaintiffs Lundy, 
Harris, Mason, Banks and Gillus reside; the 
State of Mississippi where Plaintiffs Laura 
McGee, Robinson, William McGee and Han- 
cock reside; and the State of Louisiana where 
Plaintiff Tureaud resides, would lose at least 
one Representative in Congress on the basis 
of an apportionment which reduces the num- 
ber of Representatives apportioned to 
States in accordance with section 2 of the 
14th amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States and 2 United States Code, 
section 6. 

XI 


A. The failure of defendants to prepare, 
compile, compute, and transmit an appor- 
tionment which takes into account denial 
and abridgement of the right to vote vio- 
lates the rights of plaintiffs in that: 

(1) Plaintiffs Lundy, Harris, Mason, Banks 
and Gillus, citizens of the State of Virginia; 
Plaintiffs Laura McGee, Robinson, William 
McGee and Hancock, citizens of the State 
of Mississippi; and Plaintiff Tureaud, citizen 
of the State of Louisiana, have the right to 
receive the protection of the reduction im- 
posed by section 2 of the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States and 
2 United States Code, section 6, in order to 
redress and deter denial and abridgment 
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of their right to vote for reasons other 
than those specified in the amendment; 

(2) Plaintiff Lampkin, citizen of the State 
of Pennsylvania; plaintiffs Nathaniel Den- 
man and Lucille Denman, citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts; plaintiffs Allison, Al- 
len, Ross, Boon, Kennedy and Evans, citizens 
of the State of Missouri; plaintiffs Rosenfield 
and Daniel, citizens of the State of Illinois; 
plaintiffs Lucas and Berry, citizens of the 
State of Ohio; and plaintiffs Atkinson and 
Garrott, citizens of the State of California, 
have the right secured by section 2 of the 
14th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment and the due process 
clause of the 5th amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and 2 U.S.C. 6, 
not to have the value of their votes debased 
and diluted and to have their votes be of 
approximately equal value as those of voters 
in States denying and abridging the right to 
vote and are entitled to invoke the prescribed 
reduction of section 2 of the 14th amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution to protect this 


right. 
XII 


Plaintiffs are now suffering and will con- 
tinue to suffer irreparable injury by the 
maintenance of defendants’ policy, practice, 
and usage as set forth herein, including 
denial, abridgement, dilution, and debase- 
ment of the right to vote. They have no 
plain, adequate, or complete remedy at law 
to redress these wrongs and this suit for a 
declaratory judgment is their only means of 
securing adequate relief. The pursuit of 
any other remedy would be futile, incon- 
venient, and would not offer them substan- 
tial relief. 

Wherefore, plaintiffs pray this court issue 
an order declaring that section 2 of the 
14th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, 2 U.S.C., section 2a; 2 U.S.C., 
section 6, the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment and the due process clause 
of the 5th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and 13 U.S.C., 
sections 4, 5, 11, 21, 141, require defendants 
Director of the Bureau of the Census and 
Secretary of Commerce to: (1) take all nec- 
essary and proper steps to prepare to com- 
pile figures as to the denial and abridg- 
ment of the right to vote at the next 
decennial census; (2) prepare, compile, com- 
pute, and transmit an apportionment based 
on said figures in accordance with section 2 
of the 14th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States and 2 U.S.C., section 6. 
Should the court determine that 2 U.S.C., 
section 2a, and 13 U.S.C., sections 4, 5, 11, 
21, 141, or any other provisions of law pro- 
vide for the preparation, compilation, 
computation, and transmittal of an appor- 
tionment in any other manner, plaintiffs 
pray said provisions be declared unconstitu- 
tional, null, and void as in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States to the 
extent they direct defendants to prepare, 
compile, compute, and transmit a tabula- 
tion of population for the purposes of ap- 
portionment of Representatives in Congress 
and a statement of the number of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to which each State 
is entitled without requiring defendants to 
comply with the provisions of section 2 of 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States and 2 U.S.C., section 6. 

WILLIAM B. Bryant, 
JACK GREENBERG, 
CONSTANCE BAKER MOTLEY, 
James M. NABRIT III, 
MICHAEL MELTSNER, 
Attorneys jor Plaintiffs. 


JAPAN SHOWS THE WAY TOWARD 
IMPROVEMENT OF RAILROAD 
SERVICE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, an article 
in the Washington Post of Sunday, May 
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26, by Mr. Bernard Krisher graphically 
describes construction of the new high- 
speed railroad between Tokyo and Osaka 
in Japan, 

I believe that this railroad, which 
Japanese National Railways has sched- 
uled for operation next year, offers a 
most stimulating example to us as we 
seek to solve our own complex transpor- 
tation problems, specifically in the great, 
urbanized megalopolitan corridor ex- 
tending between Boston and Washing- 
ton. In my joint resolution—Senate 
Joint Resolution 18—of January 17, 1963, 
I referred to the Japanese line as a prac- 
tical demonstration of the kind of imag- 
inative thinking we ourselves need. If 
we are to realize our potentials for eco- 
nomic growth and a dynamic concept 
of intercommunication, I believe that 
rapid intercity passenger rail transport 
is essential. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Record. It is especially timely in view 
of the fact that the Commerce Depart- 
ment has just begun a detailed study of 
transportation requirements for the 
Northeast region of our country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEED or 123 MILES Per Hour ON DREAM 
RAILROAD 
(By Bernard Krisher) 

Toxyo.—While almost everywhere else in 
the world railroads are taking a back seat to 
travel by car or plane, the story is just the 
opposite in Japan. 

One of the most exciting things happening 
here is the construction of the “dream rail- 
road” linking Tokyo and Osaka over a span 
of 320 miles. 

When the new Tokaido line begins opera- 
tions late next year—just before the Olym- 
pics—it will run 80 of the fastest passenger 
trains every day, at speeds reaching 123 miles 
an hour, over the longest stretch of rail 
without a single crossing. The running time 
between Japan's two largest cities will be 
cut from 6% to 3 hours. This is the same 
time it now takes to travel by commercial 
airliner, including the time to and from the 
airports. 

As construction continues full speed along 
Japan’s most heavily populated and indus- 
trialized area, history is also being made 
along a 23-mile stretch of rail at Odawara, 
25 miles south of Tokyo, where a shiny ivory 
and blue prototype of the “Dream Express” 
goes through tests for speed, air pressure, seat 
comfort and safety. 

Earlier this year a speed record of 158.72 
miles per hour was attained, although trains 
won't exceed 123 miles per hour when opera- 
tions begin. 

Construction of the new line, whose route 
runs parallel to the old Tokaido line, was 
necessary because the present load has 
reached the saturation point. The area 
served on this route encompasses not only 
Japan’s three largest cities, Tokyo, Osaka, 
and Nagoya with respective populations of 
8.6, 3.1 and 1.7 million residents, but also 
comprises 40 percent of the nation's popula- 
tion, 70 percent of its industrial output and 
about 60 percent of the national income. 

Furthermore, the area’s rate of annual in- 
crease continues to outpace the national 
average. The route carries 25 percent of the 
Japan National Railway's freight and passen- 
ger traffic, yet accounts for only 3 percent of 
its total operating mileage. 

The present line, which boasts every mod- 
ern improvement, has, however, no more ca- 
pacity for growth. Trains are so crowded 
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that reserved seats on expresses are invari- 
ably sold out the day tickets are placed on 
sale, 2 weeks ahead. The long lines which 
form at dawn in front of Tokyo station tick- 
et windows—hours before they open—are 
reminiscent of opening day at the Met. As 
many as 260 trains per day, both ways, rang- 
ing from superexpress passenger trains to 
local freight trains are now running on the 
same tracks, 

Despite the urgent necessity for improve- 
ment, getting the project was not 
easy. Aside from bureaucratic inertia, the 
greatest physical problem was completion 
of the new Tanna tunnel—Japan's third 
longest—begun August 6, 1959. Previous 
construction of the tunnel on the old line 
had taken 16 years and completion of the 
new line depended on how rapidly this tun- 
nel could be built, 

When it was finished in only 3 years, utiliz- 
ing the most advanced engineering tech- 
niques, completion of the new line was as- 
sured by 1964, a deadline which the JNR 
could safely aim for by using the Olympics as 
a magic weapon. 

The moving spirit behind construction of 
the line has been the JNR’s 79-year-old re- 
cently retired president, Shinji Sogo. The 
presidency of the JNR has never been an easy 
one: one president died mysteriously during 
a labor dispute. Two other presidents, in- 
cluding Sogo’s son-in-law, were forced to re- 
sign following train disasters. 

Sogo, determined to let nothing stand in 
the way of completion of the new line, found 
everyone he spoke to in favor of the project, 
but very pessimistic about the possibility of 
realization. 

“I visited all the cabinet ministers person- 
ally,” he recalled, “and I also went to see 
the important members of the (ruling gov- 
ernment) Liberal-Democratic Party. I told 
them of the importance of the railway for the 
nation. I said it is like an artery for the 
human body—and this human body is Japan. 
We cannot grow economically once we have 
saturated the power of the old line.” 

One by one, Japan’s influential politicians 
backed Sogo and on April 13, 1959, the 
transportation minister formally approved 
construction plans. ‘Things moved fairly 
rapidly after that. A week later, ground- 
breaking ceremonies were held at the new 
Tanna tunnel site and in August construc- 
tion was begun. In November, 10 inter- 
mediate stations were decided on. In Janu- 
ary 1960, location of the terminals at Tokyo 
and Osaka were officially decided and in 
May 1961, the JNR signed an agreement with 
the World Bank for an $80 million loan to 
aid its investment which is expected to top 
$800 million, including interest. 

In A the major items for the con- 
struction standards were agreed on. It was 
decided to utilize standard gage rails, rather 
than the narrower gage now used in Japan. 
Two months later routing of the line was 
decided and last June the test runs on the 
model section were begun. 

Sogo was able to stand up against most 
political pressures that the line bypass or 
go through certain favored areas. The only 
unreasonable concession forced on Sogo was 
to situate 1 of the 10 express stops at 
Hajima, only 11 minutes away from the Na- 
goya station. Hajima, which is near the 
hometown of Bamboku Ohno, vice presi- 
dent of the Liberal-Democratic Party, has 
a population of only 41,438 residents. 

Acquiring the 105,000 acres necessary for 
construction of the new Tokaido line was 
no easy task, While most Japanese wanted 
their country to build the world’s most mod- 
ern railroad, they preferred that its tracks 
not go through their property. Many lived 
on land owned by their families for cen- 
turies. 

Cemeteries had to be transferred and near 
the large cities, temples, homes, office build- 
ings, and shops had to be torn down to make 
way for the new tracks. 
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Because of the high speed of the trains, 
rail curvature has been kept to a minimum. 
The new route is thus about 30 miles shorter 
than the old one. But it still follows Japan's 
winding coast. A straight-line route would 
have required tunneling under Mount Fuji, 

According to present plans, the line—which 
will boost capacity threefold—will be com- 
pleted by next April and will go into opera- 
tion in September, following 4 months of 
tests. Once the new line is in operation, 
the current Tokaido line will be utilized for 
short-haul, city-to-city passenger traffic and 
the bulk of freight traffic, 

Because of the speed of the new line, it 
expects no competition from airlines, but 
once the new superhighway linking Tokyo 
and Osaka is completed, possibly by 1965, 
some traffic will be diverted to the road. 

To avoid human error, the trains will be 
controlled by ATC (automatic train control 
device) whereby the speed and slowdowns 
will be automatically regulated through sig- 
nals sent through the tracks. JNR techni- 
cians say the trains could theoretically op- 
erate without engineers and may do sọ 
someday, but for the time being engineers 
will stay aboard the bullet-shaped locomo- 
tives of the “Dream Express.” 


TROUBLE IN THE SHOEMAKING 
AND FISHERIES INDUSTRIES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in view of 
the serious difficulties confronting our 
shoemaking and fisheries industries 
throughout New England, I request per- 
mission to insert into the Recorp a most 
thoughtful and cogent article, written 
by Mr. Donald R. Larrabee and recently 
published by the Pawtucket Times, of 
Rhode Island. 

Both industries not only have been 
traditional bulwarks of New England 
productivity, but also have important 
bearing on our national economy. Both 
are facing financial crisis: The shoe in- 
dustry because of foreign imports which 
have increased a full 600 percent since 
1955; the fishing industry because of an 
antiquated fleet which can best be re- 
juvenated through Federal assistance 
and thus regain the preeminent position 
it historically enjoyed. 

While I support the general principles 
just established by our negotiators with 
the European Economic Community as a 
means of bolstering free-world coopera- 
tion and trade, I note that when “sig- 
nificant disparities” would greatly favor 
one nation over another, special action 
should be considered justifiable. 

Mr. President, I heartily recommend 
this article to the attention of us all and 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two OLD New ENGLAND INDUSTRIES, SHOES 
AND FISHING, ARE IN TROUBLE 
(By Donald R. Larrabee) 

WasuiIncton.—Spokesmen for two of New 
England's old-line industries have left their 
calling cards with Congress during the past 


few days. Shoes and fisheries are still in 
serious trouble. 

Foreign competition, both from imports 
and State-subsidized operations, continues 
to cloud their economic future and to 
threaten the jobs of thousands of skilled 
workers, 

While both industries can cite ample sta- 
tistics to show the heavy increase in imports 
from low-wage countries and both want the 
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Federal Government to help out, there’s a 
striking contrast in the relief measures be- 
ing urged upon Congress, 

Shoemen are asking for—and relying up- 
on—the traditional approach of quota re- 
strictions on foreign footwear. The fishing 
industry, having despaired of ever getting 
effective curbs on foreign fish, has decided 
it can overcome the competitive disadvan- 
tage if Uncle Sam will go more than half 
way in financing a modern, up-to-date fish- 
ing fleet. Bigger and broader subsidies for 
construction of fishing vessels would revi- 
talize the industry, Congress was told last 
week. 

Both industries are important to the U.S. 
economy. The shoe industry’s problems 
affect some 260 congressional districts in 38 
States. And closely tied to the fate of the 
domestic fishing industry on both coasts is 
the Nation's private shipbuilding business, 
which has not exactly flourished in recent 
years, 

The shoemen are not asking for legisla- 
tion. They have observed the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s frontal attack on cotton 
textile imports and can't see any good rea- 
son why an international “voluntary” agree- 
ment should not be negotiated to control 
shipments of foreign shoes to this country, 
both by category of footwear and by coun- 
try. Such a plan now is in effect for cotton 
textiles after White House intervention. 

Shoe imports last year were 600 percent 
above the 1955 figure—an increase from 8 
million pairs 7 years ago to more than 55 
million pairs. At the present rate, the in- 
dustry expects imports of 125 million pairs 
in 2 years. Exports have been dropping 
steadily. The prediction that alarms New 
England lawmakers most is that, unless the 
present import trend is reversed, some 47,000 
job opportunities in the shoe industry may 
be lost by 1965, 

While the shoe industry is preparing its 
injury case for the Tariff Commission, the 
fishing industry no longer talks of tariff 
barriers against foreign products. If the 
American fleet can be so strengthened and 
rebuilt, the industry seems to feel it can 
become a vigorous competitor and regain its 
former preeminence among fish-producing 
nations of the world. 

The Senate, at least, seems likely to pass 
an administration-backed plan under which 
the industry could obtain Government sub- 
sidies covering up to 55 percent of the con- 
struction costs of new vessels. This would 
pretty well make up for the cost advantage 
available in foreign yards, where large steel 
vessels can be built for about 50 percent less 
than in U.S. shipyards. 

An old US. law requires that domestic 
fishing vessel owners must have their ships 
built in the United States if they are to 
make direct landings of their catch at 
American ports. The statute was first en- 
acted as a protection to domestic shipyards 
and there is no serious intention of repeal- 
ing it. 

But it is unquestioned that this added 
cost of buying fishing vessels in domestic 
yards has discouraged the industry from a 
badly needed modernization program and, it 
is argued, since Government imposes the re- 
striction, it should make up the difference. 
Foreign nations have been subsidizing their 
fishing fleets for years. 

Interior Department officials put most of 
the blame for America’s slippage as a fish- 
producing nation on the fact that obsolete 
vessels are still trying to compete with new, 
large, and highly efficient ships from Russia, 
Japan, Canada, and many European nations. 
They have cited evidence that the limited 
subsidy program now in effect has stimu- 
lated activity in two Maine shipyards which 
had not built a fishing vessel in 15 years. 

Thus, with the prospect of more vessels 
being produced under the proposed subsidy 
incentive, Government officials look forward 
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hopefully to a spirited revival of activity in 
small private shipyards and the preserva- 
tion of shipbuilding skills that may be 
sorely needed someday in a national 
emergency. 


GOALS OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY— 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE BOOK 
ENTITLED “DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE—A REPORT TO THE 
CITIZEN” 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would 
like to call our attention briefly to a book 
just published by the Department of 
State entitled “Department of State—A 
Report to the Citizen.” 

To me it affirms eloquently the goals 
of our foreign policy: security through 
strength; progress through partnership; 
enlightened aid to the less developed 
areas of the world; the furthering of 
international cooperation for a world- 
wide community based on law; and the 
attainment of a lasting peace through 
tireless efforts and perseverance. 

The book has been beautifully edited 
and put together and to my mind is 
cheap at the Government Printing Of- 
fice’s price of $1.50. It graphically de- 
scribes our achievements as we work 
toward these goals. Moreover, I con- 
sider it a highly valuable educational 
document, portraying the Department’s 
operational procedures in each of its 
complex and varied, yet interrelated 
fields; and it reveals the Department’s 
innovations in preparing both for rou- 
tine activity and potential crisis. 

As a former Foreign Service officer, I 
concur with these comments of Mr. 
Joseph McCaffrey, over station WMAL— 
TV, on May 19, 1963; and I particu- 
larly endorse the viewpoint that this 
book deserves wide circulation through 
our schools and libraries. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
McCaffrey’s remarks be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMENTARY BY JOSEPH MCCAFFREY ON 
WMAL-TV Eventnc News Procram, May 
15, 1963 
I want to talk about a book tonight. A 

book I think everyone should read. It isn’t, 

unfortunately, on the bestseller list. It is a 

Government document. 

This is it. “Department of State” sub- 
titled “A Report to the Citizens.” This is 
an explanation of what the State Depart- 
ment is, who makes up the Department, how 
the Department operates. 

The State Department is, perhaps, the 
most abused of all the executive depart- 
ments. When anything happens in the 
world which isn’t to the advantage of the 
United States, the State Department gets the 
blame. 

As if wiping out the Department and 
starting all over again would also wipe out 
the major international problems confront- 
ing us in this atomic age. 

The fact is that the State Department and 
its vital role in the compact world of today 
are not generally understood by the Ameri- 
can people. This book contributes to a bet- 
ter understanding. 

But as matters now stand, few people will 
ever see this book—10,000 have been printed 
by the Government Printing Office to sell at 
$1.50 each. 

What is really needed is for groups inter- 
ested in international affairs or American 
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government to get together and buy copies 
of this report to the citizen for junior high 
school and high school libraries in their 
communities, 

This book deserves a wide circulation. 
Wider, I am sure than it would normally get, 
unless, as I mentioned, organizations take it 
upon themselves to help distribute this book 
to schools and classrooms, 


PUBLIC DEBT CEILING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6009) to provide, for 
the periods ending June 30, 1963, and 
August 31, 1963, temporary increases in 
the public debt limit set forth in section 
21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill would raise the national 
debt limit to $309 billion. The Secretary 
of the Treasury made his case. It 
appears in the hearings. He pointed out 
to the committee that in order to man- 
age our public debt in an orderly way 
and in an economical fashion the na- 
tional debt limit would have to go up to 
$309 billion. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLTIANIS] offered an amendment in the 
committee to extend the debt limit to 
the end of the fiscal year 1964. The 
amount would be the same. 

I wish to be forthright with the Sen- 
ate and make clear that although the bill 
which was passed by the House provided 
for a mere temporary extension to the 
end of August, no one is under the im- 
pression—and certainly the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is not; nor does he 
believe the majority of the Democrats 
are under the impression—that we can 
stay within the proposed $309 billion debt 
limit after August. The predictions are 
that during the last 3 months of the year, 
the revenue of the Government will be 
substantially less than it is during other 
months. The expenditures would remain 
constant, with the result that it would 
be necessary to ask for a further increase 
in the debt limit next August. I should 
not desire to give anyone the impression 
that it would be otherwise. 

It did seem to the Senator from Loui- 
siana that, in proposing a debt limit of 
$309 billion to be continued until the 
end of the fiscal year, the Senator from 
Delaware was proposing to the commit- 
tee that the Secretary of the Treasury 
be given a little more latitude and a 
little more leeway than he would have 
otherwise. However, as a practical mat- 
ter, it appears in many respects to make 
no real difference in view of the fact that, 
based upon the appropriations which 
the Senate has already made, the rate 
of expenditures of the Government, and 
the projected income of the Government, 
it will be necessary to raise the figure 
above $309 billion later this year. How 
much we shall have to raise it, no one 
can accurately say at the present mo- 
ment. As Senators well know, the Presi- 
dent is requesting a tax reduction bill, 
which would increase the deficit in the 
next fiscal year 1964. The junior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has not yet decided 
how he will vote on that bill. He would 
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like to see what the bill looks like if and 
when the bill comes from the House. 
That is one thing that will have to be 
taken into consideration when we say 
what our debt limit should be during the 
next fiscal year. 

So in many respects it seems to the 
junior Senator from Louisiana that, 
while the amendment was meritorious, 
it was a distinction without a real differ- 
ence. If the amendment were accepted, 
the bill would go back to the House. I 
am informed by various Members of the 
House that they are having difficulty at 
this time obtaining a quorum in the 
House, because a number of Members of 
Congress have either returned home or 
are not available in Washington to pro- 
vide a quorum. A single Member could 
object to granting a rule or agreeing to 
the Senate amendment. The whole is- 
sue might have to go over to Monday, 
Tuesday, or Wednesday of next week, 
when a rule could be granted and a vote 
taken, in the event there were difficulty 
in developing a quorum to vote in the 
House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is the 
Senator from Louisiana speaking for or 
against the committee amendment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am be- 
ginning to explain why I propose to vote 
against the committee amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator will yield further, I hope he will 
get around to that subject because he 
supported the amendment in the com- 
mittee and thought it made a great 
deal of sense. He was very enthusiastic 
for it. He is in charge of the bill, which 
was reported from our committee by a 
vote of 11 to 2. He was one of its most 
enthusiastic supporters. I should be in- 
terested to hear what happened in the 
meantime to change his mind. 

I should like to ask the following ques- 
tion: As the bill came over from the 
House the debt limit established would 
expire on August 31, at which time the 
debt would return to $285 billion. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana tell the Sen- 
ate now that we do not need the ex- 
tension beyond August 31, or does he 
think, as he did last Thursday, that we 
will need at least the $309 billion and 
that it would make better sense to leave 
the bill as the committee reported it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I find no 
fault with the Senator over the amend- 
ment. This Senator was of the impres- 
sion that the distinguished ranking Re- 
publican member of the committee was 
trying to help the Secretary of the 
Treasury to meet his problems. I do 
not quarrel with the Senator’s good in- 
tentions. What I say is that, having the 
same purpose—wanting to help the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to manage the 
public debt in an efficient manner and 
in a manner which he believes would 
be appropriate—under the circum- 
stances, the junior Senator from Loui- 
siana voted for the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

What will happen if the bill goes back 
to the House? I know the Senator has 
certain commitments from some of the 
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House leadership, particularly on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle. 

If the bill is sent back to the House, 
and if a single Member of the House 
objects to the procedure of raising the 
debt limit, that Member can object to a 
unanimous-consent request, and then the 
whole question will have to go to the 
Rules Committee. Then a rule will have 
to be provided. Again, a single Member 
of Congress could insist upon a quorum. 
There might be great difficulty in ob- 
taining a quorum. 

In view of the fact that it will be nec- 
essary to ask for a further increase in 
the debt limit in August, anyway, we 
might as well provide this increase and 
settle it, even though in many respects 
the Senator’s amendment would help the 
situation more than the bill which came 
to us from the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McCartuy in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Delaware? 

Mr.-LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 
not understand why there would not be 
a quorum in the House. After all, the 
House is in session as is the Senate. 
Members of the House are supposed to 
be present and I venture to say there is 
a quorum present in the House. 

I do not think we should fail to amend 
any bill in the Senate merely because 
the House might not approve, nor do I 
think we should start taking orders from 
the White House. 

The Senate Committee on Finance, in 
its consideration of the bill, adopted this 
amendment. The amendment was of- 
fered in good faith, I think it is wrong 
to put the Secretary of the Treasury in 
a position in which he can sell the bonds 
and then on August 31 to force him to 
tell the country and the world that the 
debt limit is going back to $285 billion, 
which would mean that on September 
Ist we would be repudiating about $20 
billion or $25 billion of the debt. That 
would be the height of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility. I do not think the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Senate, or the Secretary of 
the Treasury should deal with the na- 
tional debt on a 60-day installment plan. 

The Secretary of the Treasury should 
have this authority for at least a year 
in advance. I feel that we should put 
more of the debt on a permanent basis, 
as discussed with the Senator from New 
Mexico, but that is beside the point. The 
very least we can do is to give the Sec- 
retary a margin with which to operate 
for a full 12-month period, so that he 
will know he can manage the debt. 

The Senate will be tied up in August 
with many other things to consider, but 
under the suggestion of the Senator from 
Louisiana, at that time we would be op- 
erating under another unnecessary 
deadline. I hope the Senate will act 
with a greater degree of responsibility 
and retain the amendment. I venture 
to say that there is not a single Member 
of this body who would not say the debt 
limit will have to be extended beyond 
August 31 at least in the amount of 
$309 billion. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware is not surprised that I 
take this position. I discussed it with 
the distinguished. Senator earlier this 
morning. I told the Senator that I 
felt it might be necessary to oppose the 
committee amendment. 

So far as the junior Senator from 
Louisiana is concerned, he is, in one 
respect, moving to reconsider his vote. 
As the Senator knows, under the Senate 
rules when any Senator wishes to move 
to reconsider, he must have voted with 
the majority. -I voted for the Senator’s 
amendment in the committee, and I am 
now seeking to have the Senate stay with 
the House language for the reason that 
although, in some respects, the Senator's 
amendment would improve the bill, it 
also would confront us with the possi- 
bility that this Nation would go $600 
million over the national debt ceiling on 
Friday; and then the Secretary would 
be compelled to manage the national 
debt in ways the Senator from Delaware 
would not advocate, in ways which are 
not good debt management, in ways 
which would tend to cost the Govern- 
ment rather than to save the Govern- 
ment money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We should 
make this situation very clear. Perhaps 
the Senator thinks that we can stay 
within the $309 billion debt limit between 
now and January 1. I tell the Senator, 
however, that that will not happen. It 
will be necessary to ask for a further 
increase in the debt limit. 

I voted to increase the debt limit sev- 
eral times under the administration of 
President. Eisenhower. Though I hope 
it will not be true, I fear it will be neces- 
sary to vote to increase the debt limit 
more than one more time under Presi- 
dent Kennedy. That is a fact of life. 
I am sorry it is that way. 

As the Senator knows, our country is 
running a deficit this year. I am in- 
formed that even if there were a balanced 
budget, the revenues which are 
expected to come in during the last 3 
months of the fiscal year would be less 
than required, and it would still be neces- 
sary to increase the debt limit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to have the Senator understand my posi- 
tion. It is my best understanding that 
the Treasury will not be able to stay 
within the limit of $309 billion until Jan- 
uary 1. It will be necessary to provide an 
increase, anyway, some time in August. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I should 
like to reply to two parts of what the 
Senator from Louisiana has said, 

First, the Senator said that the Secre- 
tary would be forced to go over the debt 
limit by $600 million if the Congress did 
not act by the end of this week. I dis- 
agree with that. The Secretary pre- 
sented a chart before our committee 
which showed his projections. He said 
that he would like to borrow up to $305.6 
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billion on May 31. That would give him 
$6.2 billion cash on hand. 

All the Secretary would have to do in 
order to stay within the debt limit, if we 
did not increase it, would be to use $600 
million of his cash balance. Then we 
would not have to pay interest, and there 
would still be more than $5 billion in 
cash left. 

Why does the Secretarr need $6 billion 
or $7 billion to “play around with”? 
I like to have a large balance in my 
checking account, too, but it often be- 
comes low; and when it does I have to 
cut down on what I buy. 

There is nothing unusual in this in- 
stance. No doubt the Senator noticed 
the Secretary’s report, wherein he states 
that on June 10, even if the debt limit is 
increased, the Secretary plans to reduce 
his cash balance down to $3.6 billion, 
and on the 11th it will be down to $3.4 
billion. The Secretary himself confirms 
the view that he can operate with $3 
to $4 billion balance. Why should we 
raise the debt limit to provide $6 to $6.5 
billion cash balance this week? 

I think it will be necessary to act 
before June 25. I agree with the 
Senator on that point. We agreed in the 
committee to hold hearings one morning 
and to report the bill the same day, and 
I agreed to have the bill considered 
any time the leadership wanted it con- 
sidered. I am not trying to delay ac- 
tion. But we should not continuously 
operate under a “shotgun” approach. 
I should like to get away from a “‘shot- 
gun” emergency next August. 

Unless we approve this amendment 
we will face the same situation in Au- 
gust or a situation which is even worse. 
I repeat that the Secretary does not 
need to have this action today. If he 
had needed to have it today it would 
be evidence of irresponsibility. on his 
part for not having come to the Congress 
earlier and asked for action. I am be- 
coming tired and somewhat impatient 
with these continuous emergencies. 

I talked with the Secretary and rep- 
resentatives of the Department a couple 
of months ago, and I told them, “Do not 
wait until the deadline and then give 
us 24 hours to act. Give us sufficient 
time to consider your request.” 

As to the question of whether the 
Secretary will need to have an increase 
beyond $309 billion later, I recognize 
the Senator's position in that regard. 
The Secretary himself said that he could 
not at this time intelligently tell our 
committee how much of an increase 
beyond $309 billion he would need until 
after he knew what Congress would do 
with respect to the tax bill and what it 
would do on the appropriations. 

The Senator from Louisiana knows 
full well that the Congress—even the 
Finance Committee—will not know by 
August 31, what the Congress is going 
to do with respect to the tax bill. That 
is one reason why I say we should ex- 
tend the $309 billion debt limit beyond 
that period. Let Congress first take ac- 
tion on the tax bill, so that we can find 
out what is needed. Then both the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Congress 
would know what would be in the tax 
bill. We would know what had been 
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provided in the appropriation bills. We 
could then act more intelligently. 

I still say that both the Senator from 
Louisiana and I were correct when we 
voted the amendment in the bill the 
other day. I am sorry the Senator has 
departed from his own sound position. 
I respect him nevertheless, and I shall 
listen with interest to his arguments, 
though I hope he will not be persuasive 
with the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I say to my good friend from 
Delaware that it may very well be that 
the Senator’s amendment will prevail. 
If the amendment prevails, we will do 
the best we can with it. 

I have voted both with and against 
the Senator at times. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, as much as the 
Senator from Louisiana, has gone to 
conference and fought for amendments, 
whether we agreed or not, because that 
was the will of the Senate. I am per- 
fectly willing to follow that course. His 
amendment has much to recommend it. 

The Senator wants to give the Secre- 
tary a $309 billion debt ceiling, which is 
$24 billion above the so-called perma- 
nent debt ceiling. In my judgment, we 
are only kidding ourselves when we say 
that there is a permanent debt ceiling of 
$285 billion. It will be more than $309 
billion. 

Even if we accept the Senator’s amend- 
ment and give the Secretary a $309 bil- 
lion debt limit for several months longer, 
still we shall have to face the problem. 
It will be necessary to hear a request to 
raise the debt limit, even if the Congress 
does not pass a tax bill. In other words, 
we shall still be compelled to consider a 
raise of the debt limit again some time 
in August. At that time we shall come 
nearer to knowing how much the in- 
crease required will be. 

The Nation has not been as prosperous 
as we hoped it would be; revenues have 
not been as large as we hoped they would 
be, and there has been more unemploy- 
ment than we had planned—therefore 
there will be a deficit. Even if we do not 
have a deficit—because the expenditures 
are not as much for the last 3 months as 
for the rest of the year—we shall have to 
raise the limit some time before the end 
of the year. 

I hope the Senator from Delaware, in 
offering this proposal of $309 billion, was 
not under the impression that we were 
going to be able to stay within that limit 
during the remainder of the year. I 
wish that were possible, but it is a for- 
lorn hope. We are going to vote big ap- 
propriations for defense and space proj- 
ects. We are going to vote big money 
for atomic energy. We are going to vote 
for foreign aid. I will vote against the 
aid bill, just as I have been voting against 
it, but I assume that bill will be passed 
as it has been passed before. When we 
vote for such appropriations, the bills 
will have to be paid. 

While the Senator’s amendment would, 
on the face of it, offer us hope that we 
would stay within the $309 billion limit, 
I do not think we could. 

I do not say the amendment is bad. 
I voted for the amendment. It has 
merit. But whom do we think we are 
kidding? We cannot go back to a lim- 
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itation of $285 billion at any time soon, 
and we will find it necessary to vote a 
further increase. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the point I am making in support of the 
amendment. Why stop at August 31 
when everybody knows we cannot revert 
to the $285 billion ceiling. As to how 
much is going to be needed for the rest 
of the year we do not know. I am sure 
the Senator recognizes that the Ameri- 
can taxpayers are disgusted with contin- 
ually rising expenditures. By supporting 
this amendment we will have an oppor- 
tunity to show whether we really believe 
in controlling expenditures. Personally 
I believe we can cut back some of the 
expenditures and thereby eliminate the 
necessity of further borrowings. 

I agree with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that if we give the administration 
all the money requested for spending and 
all the tax cuts it wants we shall have 
a bigger debt. We shall probably need 
a debt ceiling of $350 billion if we try to 
satisfy all their requests. But I hope 
Congress will have more sense than to 
comply with all the new requests com- 
ing to Congress from this administra- 
tion. I do not think we can afford to 
continue spending money like a drunken 
sailor nor can we comply with all the 
requests from the White House. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact that 
under present law the debt ceiling is 
$305 billion? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. At this mo- 
ment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. According to the 
tables presented to us by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, that debt ceiling will be 
punctured on May 29, when it will go up 
to $305.2 billion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Thereafter, on the 
next day, will it not go up to $305.6 bil- 
lion, and thereafter increasingly go up, 
though at some intervals down, but 
finally will reach $310 billion in August? 
If that is true, is it not a fact that if we 
do not raise the debt limit, and do it 
in time, the Secretary of the Treasury 
will not be able to invest some $2 billion 
in bond security, withholding tax, and 
other trust funds and thereby cost the 
Government money? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
refers to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance fund, the social security fund, 
and certain other trust funds. That 
would be true: I am informed that, if 
we raise the debt limit at this time, it 
will provide for better debt management 
and tend to save the Government money 
by allowing certain transfers to be made 
into funds which count against the debt. 
If the Secretary buys bonds which pay 
the best interest rate to the old-age and 
survivors insurance fund, for example, 
those bonds count against the national 
debt, and he should buy such bonds, be- 
cause they would yield better returns 
than would be the case if the Secretary 
had to buy securities which do not count 
against the debt. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so I may read what the 
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Secretary of the Treasury said in 
answering a question by the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and then 
ask the Senator for a comment? The 
Senator from Illinois asked: 

Assuming that finally the Congress took 
a figure, let us say $305 or $306 or $307 bil- 
lion for a 1-year period and you found your- 
self in a squeeze. What would the Treasury 
do in order to keep itself going with that 
kind of a ceiling? 


The Secretary gave a long answer. 
Finally he got down to a significant part 
of the answer and said: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is trustee of 
those trust funds. He is supposed to invest 
them, but is not told when. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is also charged, and I think 
it is his main duty under the Constitution, 
with preserving the fiscal integrity of the 
United States and there would then be a 
conflict between those two duties. It might 
be that we would not invest the trust funds 
for a period, until new money is coming 
in. The trust funds would then lose the 
interest on those moneys and that would 
hurt them actuarially. I think later on that 
would have to be fixed up by an appro- 
priation— 


I presume an appropriation by the 
Congress— 
to replenish the trust funds. 

The second area is to do what has been 
done in the past, which is to delay the 
payments on bills, salaries, and anything 
else, grants to States, all the various ex- 
penditures. 


So, as a practical matter, is it not true 
that the Secretary of the Treasury needs 
to have the debt ceiling raised before 
next Friday if he is to operate in an 
orderly fashion? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. The 
Senator from Louisiana is convinced of 
that. The Senator from Delaware has 
made the point that the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury could use his cash balances and 
draw them down. That is possible. It is 
conceivable. On the other hand that 
those balances, which, it has been indi- 
cated, in some cases would go as low as 


$3.6 billion at some times. 
Mr. SMATHERS. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. On that point, is it 
not a fact that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana questioned the Secretary when he 
was before the committee and the par- 
ticular point which is now being sug- 
gested by the Senator from Delaware 
was then suggested, namely, that the 
cash balances be used, and that the 
Treasury draw in from banks all over 
the Nation the amount of cash which the 
Federal Government has on deposit in 
such banks? In reply, Secretary Dillon 
said this: 

The only answer is not to pay the bills, and 
that I cannot conceive of. 

That had to be done literally in 1957 when 
the debt limit was too low. They simply 
postponed the bills, and asked defense con- 
tractors to carry the bills for from 3 to 6 
months. That was done. It was very dif- 
ficult to owe a lot of people, and finally 
when the money was available, they were 
paid with interest. We didn't save any 
money on it. 

Senator Long. Some time ago we pulled 
the strings so tight that Bob Anderson had 
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to call all his money into a single bank. He 
couldn’t leave the money in the various 
banks, he had to call it all into a single 
bank and pay it from that one bank. I be- 
lieve he also had to do various things that 
cost the Government money, did he not? 

Secretary DILLON. Yes. He had to use a 
device which raises money for the Govern- 
ment outside the debt limits by putting out 
some Government agency obligations that 
are not counted as part of the debt. 


And so forth. But is it not a fact that 
when that money was withdrawn from 
banks throughout the country, in some 
way it contributed to the recession of 
late 1957 and 1958, because money which 
would otherwise have been available for 
lending to business communities in those 
areas of the country was withdrawn 
from those banks? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As the Sen- 
ator knows, the general Treasury pro- 
cedure, when it collects money in taxes 
and other ways, is to leave the money in 
the banks where it is collected. If it 
were collected in Florida, the Treasury 
would leave it in Florida banks. Those 
banks would therefore have money avail- 
able to lend in those areas. 

It helps the economy there. When the 
Secretary of the Treasury has the string 
pulled so tight that he is practically cut- 
ting his own chest, the Secretary must 
pull all that money out of the various 
States, States like Florida—we in Louisi- 
ana have only about $44 million, whereas 
in some States like New York it amounts 
to $1 billion—and put it in a central 
bank so he can keep up with exactly how 
much he has left in the account from 
hour to hour. 

The Senator from Delaware has made 
the point that the Secretary proposes 
to have a rather large cash balance on a 
particular day. I believe he mentioned 
$6 billion. The Government spends an 
average of $2 billion every 5 days. That 
is enough for only 15 days to work with, 
even if he has a larger figure. Even 
then we must assume that everything 
works the way it is planned it will work. 
As the Senator from Florida knows, some 
of these estimates are not borne out. 

A contractor may finish a job ahead 
of time, and may want to be paid for it. 
He is entitled to be paid for it. Revenue 
expected to be realized from a particular 
source might not come in at precisely the 
time anticipated. Therefore, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury needs a certain 
amount of flexibility. 

I sometimes gain the impression that 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and some other members of the 
committee have the feeling that if we 
could keep the string tight enough, the 
Secretary of the Treasury would have to 
go to the Secretary of Defense and other 
Cabinet officers at a Cabinet meeting and 
tell them not to spend so much money, 
and in that way reduce their budget. 
Hower’ that theory does not seem to 
work. 

The Secretary of Defense may say, “I 
will save the country from communism, 
even if we cannot afford it. I want $50 
billion.” 

A Senator may say, “He will need more 
than $50 billion. We should vote more 
than that, because we will need the B-70 
bombers. We will give him more 
money.” 
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The Secretary may say, “Even if you 
give me the extra money, I will not spend 
it.” 

The Senator may say, “We will ap- 
propriate it, and then find a way of mak- 
ing him spend it.” 

Congress has done that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is a trifle ridicu- 
lous, it seems to me, to be appropriating 
money and at the same time not giving 
the Secretary of the Treasury the oppor- 
tunity to borrow the money which we are 
appropriating for defense and space pro- 
grams and for other vital matters. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask Sena- 
tors to permit me to yield to the Senator 
from Florida and to give me an oppor- 
tunity to answer the question of the 
Senator from Florida. Then I will be 
happy to yield to other Senators. 

I have had the feeling for some time 
that the proposal might work in the way 
that has been suggested. There are 
people who feel this way in good con- 
science, and I do not blame them for 
making the proposal. They feel that if 
we keep the debt ceiling tight enough, 
the Secretary of the Treasury will have 
to go to a Cabinet meeting, for example, 
and say to the other Cabinet officers that 
they should spend less money. I have 
had the idea that that might work. 
However, we never did make use of that 
plan, and we have never done that to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I have 
concluded that we should give the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury enough elbow 
room so that he can manage the na- 
tional debt in the best possible way. 

Mr, President, we bring a man down 
from New Jersey, where he has probably 
made millions of dollars a year, and put 
him in a job that pays him $25,000 a 
year, which no doubt does not come any- 
where near making it possible for him 
to meet his expenses. Then we proceed 
to appropriate $8 billion more than we 
receive in revenue, and say to him that 
he ought to find a way not to spend 
money for defense, space, and public 
works, old age assistance, and for every- 
thing else for which we have appro- 
priated money. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator has 
mentioned the able chairman of the 
committee. I am sure the Senator 
agrees that our distinguished chairman 
has always been completely forthright 
and honest, and certainly consistent in 
that, while he has always voted against 
raising the debt ceiling, he has consist- 
ently voted against large appropria- 
tions which he felt would cause the debt 
ceiling to exceed the debt limit we have 
established. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Finance were in a position to insist 
that the Government be operated in the 
way that he would like to have it con- 
ducted, there would be a surplus every 
year until the year 2000, and at that time 
the national debt would have been paid. 
I. fully understand that theory. The 
chairman has stood for that principle 
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consistently throughout his life. Fur- 
thermore, he has voted against programs 
for which some of us have voted. I huve 
voted for some when I thought they were 
good expenditures, and when I thought 
it was a good investment in America, and 
might help build up America and make 
us stronger and more prosperous. The 
chairman of our committee has always 
taken the attitude that in no year should 
we spend any more than we raise. I 
never heard him advocate anything else 
but that. I admire him for his consist- 
ency. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the Senator will 
yield for another question or two, I will 
desist, and let other Senators question 
him. As I understand, the position of 
the Senator from Louisiana is that he 
is making his motion because of the 
realization of a very practical situation 
which exists in the other body, in that 
the House is having difficulty getting a 
quorum in this season of the Memorial 
Day weekend. Therefore, if Congress 
does not act by Friday of this week, we 
are in trouble and, in fact, it will cost 
the Government of the United States a 
considerable amount of money, because 
the Secretary of the Treasury will not 
have the latitude he needs to invest the 
trust funds. Therefore, what the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana is attempting to do 
in this practical situation is what 
amounts to an economy course of action, 
an attempt to save money, and at the 
same time give to the Treasury Depart- 
ment the elbow room that it needs to 
manage the public debt of the United 
States. Is that what the Senator is at- 
tempting to do? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. The Secretary would be able 
to manage the national debt in the way 
he thinks he should manage it for the 
next 90 days. Either with the Williams 
amendment, which the committee 
adopted and for which I voted, or under 
the House bill, he would be able to take 
care of it for the next 90 days. 

Neither one would provide the Goy- 
ernment the requirements it needs 
through the first of next year. There- 
fore, we must later in the year vote to 
raise the debt limit to take care of the 
expenditures we have already voted. We 
must vote to raise the debt limit again 
no matter whether we take the Williams 
amendment or whether we take the 
House bill. When we are told that we 
will go beyond the debt limit on Friday, 
and in view of the fact that we might 
not be able to get a conference together 
and have the results of the conference 
agreed to in the two Houses between 
now and Friday, we ought to go ahead 
and pass the House bill, because it makes 
very little difference as far as the prob- 
lem is concerned. 

Mr. SMATHERS. But it would save 
money to the Treasury. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr.SMATHERS. That is what I want 
to bring out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
tried to restrain myself at the time the 
Senator from Delaware was questioning 
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the Senator from Louisiana. I trust the 
Senator from Delaware will restrain 
himself now, at least to a partial extent, 
with his great discipline, until I have 
finished asking a few more questions of 
the Senator from Louisiana. Then I 
will be glad to let the Senator from Dela- 
ware 5 
I should like to come back to the ques- 
tion we were discussing. I note from 
page 49 of the hearings that the Senator 
from Nebraska asked the Secretary of 
the Treasury: 

Senator Curtis. If there is no reduction 
in taxes, we will have to go somewhere be- 
tween $315 billion and $320 billion? 


The Secretary said: 

Secretary DILLON. Yes. You can easily 
figure that one or two different ways, and 
see why. This year we have a deficit—we 
have a deficit this year of $8 billion, roughly, 
take that as the figure. Last year we had a 

that was necessary to cover the difi- 
cult part of the year on the basis of a bal- 
anced budget, it came down later on, but 
the early part of the year, it was $308 billion. 
Obviously, this year, starting with the deficit 
of $8 billion, we need $8 billion more than 
$308 billion, and that is $316 billion. That 
is one way of finding an answer. 

Another way is to take the figure we had, 
the highest debt we had during November, 
December, and March periods, when we were 
tight, and each case it was something just 
over $305 billion, or $305.5 billion, add the 
$8 billion to that and you get something 
about $313.5 billion and then add provision 
which we have to have and always have had 
for some flexibility, which has been some $3 
billion, and again you get $316 billion or 
$316.5 billion. So that is why I say it is 
somewhere in that area. 


It would depend somewhat on appro- 
priations whether it might be slightly 
higher; but it would be under the $320 
billion and over the $315 billion. So even 
if we adopted the amendment that was 
offered in the Committee on Finance by 
the able Senator from Delaware, which 
would raise the limit to $309 billion to 
June 30, 1964, it is very evident that we 
are to exceed that limit prior to that 
date. In fact, we will be getting in the 
neighborhood of $320 billion. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. As a practi- 
cal matter, if we were to adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware and stay with it—and I voted for it 
in committee—we would probably be able 
to go for a little while beyond the Au- 
gust 31 date—perhaps 30 days, or 45 
days—and still remain within the provi- 
sions of the Williams of Delaware amend- 
ment. 

In that respect, the Senator from Dela- 
ware gives the Secretary of the Treasury 
a little better break than he would other- 
wise have; but the difficulty is that the 
debt limit would be broken through be- 
tween now and the time we might agree 
to in the Williams amendment, unless 
we were careful. So we had better leave 
the Secretary of the Treasury in a posi- 
tion to manage the debt in a responsible 
fashion. 

I think Senators on the committee, 
both Democrats and Republicans, believe 
the Secretary is doing the best he can. 
The bill was reported by the committee 
with one dissenting vote. If the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] had wanted to 


go all out and fight the bill, more Sena- 
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tors would have voted against the bill. 
T believe every member of the committee 
except the distinguished chairman voted 
to report the bill. 

Mr, SMATHERS. Even with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware, the bill would carry us into the 
next fiscal year, with a $309 billion ceil- 
ing. We would not revert to the perma- 
nent ceiling of $285 billion until July 1, 
1965. In the light of what the Secretary 
of the Treasury said, Congress would 
have to reconsider the debt ceiling before 
it adjourned this year? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When I 
voted for the committee amendment— 
and incidentally, I oppose it only after 
explaining to the ranking Republican 
member that I felt it necessary to vote 
against it—the Senator from Delaware 
objected to the committee meeting; 
therefore, the committee could not meet 
while the Senate was in session. The 
Senator had that privilege; I do not 
question his right to object. But I met 
with other Democrats on the committee, 
including the distinguished chairman, 
and explained that while I thought I was 
helping the situation when I voted for 
the Williams amendment, it appeared 
that I might have hurt the situation by 
causing the Treasury to manage the debt 
in a way which the Secretary would not 
approve, as the result of a few days de- 
lay in passing the bill. I did not feel 
that we ought to go home for the Me- 
morial Day weekend without having 
settled the question. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury 
said he was breaking through the ceil- 
ing, I did not think we ought to make 
him do a number of things that he ought 
not to do, which would be poor business 
practice, in the hope that we might be 
. eventually to take care of the situa- 

on. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Louisiana. I believe he is 
taking a very sensible position in view of 
our understanding of the situation in the 
other body. I believe it would cost the 
Government money if we delayed action 
between now and 2 weeks from now. 
Despite all the arguments to the con- 
trary, it would still cost the Treasury 
money. If Senators are interested in the 
economic and orderly operation of the 
Government, they will vote against the 
adoption of the committee amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not know when I voted for 
the Williams amendment that we would 
have to ask for another increase in the 
debt limit, even though we agreed to the 
Williams amendment. I had entertained 
some hope in committee that that would 
not be the case. I am firmly convinced, 
whether or not we pass a tax reduction 
bill, that we will be faced with the un- 
pleasant necessity of the Government 
paying its bills, and confronted with the 
necessity of having to ask Congress to 
vote for a higher ceiling than $309 bil- 
lion. That will be true even if the budget 
is balanced between now and the end 
of the year. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, first I thank the Senator from 
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Louisiana and the Senator from Florida 
for at least approving my amendment in 
principle, even though they will not vote 
for it. Both of them have now said they 
believe it would be a more responsible 
position for the committee and the Sen- 
ate to give the Secretary of the Treasury 
an increase in the debt limit of $309 
billion for the full year, but. 

As to the argument of the Senator 
from Florida that if we do not pass the 
bill by Saturday night the Treasury will 
lose money, I have heard that argument 
before, and I am not in the least con- 
cerned by it. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
stated that the debt limit would be in- 
creased to $305.2 billion, which will be 
$200 million over the debt limit if the 
bill be passed today; and by Saturday the 
amount will be brought up to $600 mil- 
lion above the debt limit. But he has 
$6.2 billion in cash, and he certainly 
does not need that much. Why borrow 
this week when he does not need it? 

The Senator from Florida argues that 
if the bill is not enacted by Saturday 
night it will cost the Treasury money. 
I believe that just the reverse is true. 
Why pay interest on $600 million this 
week when it is not necessary to do so? 
The Senator from Florida said that to 
cut the cash holdings of the Secretary 
of the Treasury below $6 billion would 
precipitate a depression by requiring the 
Secretary to call in money from all over 
the country. That statement cannot be 
nn by the Secretary’s own state- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
report from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury showing the cash balances for the 
next 3 months. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Senator from Delaware 
not to insert that report on my time. 
I should be perfectly willing to have him 
insert it on his own time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Very 
well; I shall insert the report in the 
Recorp later. 

According to this report of the Secre- 
tary the cash will drop on the 6th of 
June to $4 billion; on the 9th of June 
to $3.6 billion; and on the 11th of June 
to $3.4 billion, or $3 billion less than there 
would be in the Treasury Saturday night 
even if we do not pass the bill. Who 
is saying that a depression will be pre- 
cipitated in the second week of June 
because of this decline? I think that 
is absolutely absurd. The Treasury will 
not need the money. There are few 
times when the Treasury has $6 billion 
in cash. It is not needed this week, and 
it will not be needed in the early part 
of June. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury is as 
responsible as he should be he would have 
known 2 months ago that an increase 
would be necessary and would have asked 
for it then instead of waiting until to- 
day. I am tired of these requests for 
an increase immediately or that other- 
wise the Treasury will go broke. 

We want the Secretary of the Treasury 
to have adequate room in which to 
maneuver. There is no reason why the 
bill would not be satisfactory if it were 
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passed as the committee reported it. 
The ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
from Wisconsin, has said that he as one 
of the conferees will accept it. If the 
members of the administration’s own 
party will not provide the means to 
finance our debt beyond August 31 let 
them accept the blame for such action 
and not place it on the Senate. 

In my opinion it would be a highly ir- 
responsible action on our part not to 
provide the Secretary with this authority 
provided under this amendment. I am 
sick and tired of hearing about these 
created emergencies. We have enough 
of them without manufacturing one 
ourselves. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Mem- 
bers of the Senator’s party in the House 
of Representatives had their way, I do 
not believe they would have permitted 
any increase. I think only one Repub- 
lican Member of the House voted to pass 
the increase in the debt limit, which we 
believe to be necessary. 

As the Senator from Delaware knows, 
there is no real difference between the 
proposal he is supporting and the action 
taken by the House, so far as what would 
happen in the next few days is concerned. 

The question is whether we should in- 
sist on an amendment which admittedly 
contains some merit, although it may 
mean that we will not be able to pass on 
legislation for some time to come. We 
should go ahead and pass the House bill, 
recognizing the small amount of differ- 
ence. 

I suppose I might have taken the atti- 
tude which the Senator from Delaware 
took on occasions when I was offering 
amendments on Eisenhower debt limit 
bills. I offered amendments to increase 
the old age welfare payments, and other 
amendments in which I had considerable 
interest. The distinguished chairman 
of the committee made the point that it 
was necessary to pass the debt limit bill 
promptly, and not wait for a week or a 
month. So I was arguing then in the 
same way as the Senator from Delaware 
is arguing now, that the matter was not 
urgent; that we ought to take time to 
consider the amendments and insist on 
the bills going back to conference. So 
I can understand how the Senator from 
Delaware feels about his amendment— 
and there is much to be said for his 
amendment. 

I only say that I fear very much that 
we shall not have increased the debt 
limit before Congress goes home over the 
Memorial Day weekend, and thus the 
Secretary will be forced to manage the 
national debt in a way in which he does 
not wish to manage it and in a way 
which will cost the Federal Government 
money, rather than save it money. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But, Mr. President, 
in all good conscience let me point out 
how silly the Finance Committee would 
look, after having reported the bill to the 
Senate by a vote of 11 to 2, if it were 
now to accept such an amendment, when 
the only argument in favor of acceptance 
of the amendment is a thin assumption 
that the House conferees, members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, will not 
concur in the Senate amendment. How 
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does the Senator from Louisiana know 
they will not? That is a sheer assump- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I think they 
will eventually, but I do not think they 
will concur in it today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How can the Senator 
from Louisiana know, until the Senate 
conferees sit down with the House con- 
ferees? 

Let us pass the bill in the form in 
which it came to us from the Finance 
Committee, and then let us have a con- 
ference this afternoon. When the con- 
ference report is prepared, we can concur 
in the conference report, and then can 
wind up this affair, and that will be the 
end of it. 

But the Senator from Louisiana pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the House 
will not concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. I think the Senate amendment 
will result in a good bill, by providing for 
a $309 billion debt ceiling effective until 
January 30, 1964. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In my judg- 
ment, any Senator who votes for an 
amendment has a right thereafter to 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered, if 
he thinks he might have made a mistake 
by voting for the amendment, even 
though it might not have been a great 
mistake. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, that is 
true. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe I 
speak for eight Democratic members of 
the committee—a majority of the 
Democratic members—when I say that 
we are of the opinion that we would have 
done better if we had stayed with the 
language voted by the House. So far as 
I know, I do not speak for any of the 
Republican members of the committee; 
but we could not obtain consent to have 
a meeting of the committee held during 
the session of the Senate today, in order 
to find that out. The distinguished 
Senator from Delaware objected to the 
request to permit the committee to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 
I did not make that request; but, as a 
courtesy, the majority leader requested 
permission for the Finance Committee to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today, in case the committee wished to 
hold a meeting. But the Senator from 
Delaware objected. That was his privi- 
lege, and I do not quarrel with him for 
doing it. 

However, I discussed this matter with 
the Senator, and I told him that I 
thought we should move to reject the 
committee amendment. I still think 
there is much merit in the amendment; 
and if the Senate tells me to do the best 
I can in the conference to have the 
amendment included in the conference 
report, I shall try to get the House con- 
ferees to accept it. But I do not think 
that would be the wisest course. 

I do not think the Finance Committee 
made a foolish mistake. No one is per- 
fect; but, on the whole the Finance Com- 
mittee has as little politics in it and 
makes as few mistakes as any other Sen- 
ate committee. I think the Finance 
Committee does a fine job, and I will 
defend its record against that of any 
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other Senate committee or that of any 
House committee. 

As a member of the committee who 
heard the testimony there and though 
we might be able to operate within the 
$309 billion limit, I now realize that that 
is a distinction without a difference, be- 
cause I know we shall not be able to stay 
within the $309 billion limit until the 
first of the year; it will have to be raised 
again. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana admits that the 
entire argument is based on the assump- 
tion that the House conferees will not 
accept the Senate’s version of the bill. 
That is the whole burden of his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It might be 
impossible to have a conference held be- 
fore Monday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is also a sheer 
assumption. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But that 
situation could be brought about by only 
one Member of the House. 

I know the Senator from Illinois often 
can predict with fairly good accuracy 
what the Republican leadership of the 
House will do, and those Members are 
honorable men who keep their word. 
But the leaders among that group can- 
not speak for all of the 100-odd Re- 
publican Members there; and I know 
they cannot speak for the Democratic 
Members. In fact, often the Demo- 
cratic leaders there cannot speak for all 
the Democratic Members. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I realize that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
caLF in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Delaware? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am pre- 
pared to yield the floor, Mr. President; 
but I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Louisiana said I objected 
to the request that the Finance Commit- 
tee be allowed to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. It should be 
pointed out that the reason I took that 
position was that this bill was already 
before the Senate, and presumably the 
members of the Finance Committee 
should have been on the floor to debate 
the bill. I did not see the wisdom of 
holding at that time a meeting of the 
Finance Committee, to reconsider a bill 
which had already been reported to the 
Senate by a vote of 11 to 2 just because 
the White House said so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me say that the one who objected was 
not the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS]; it was the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that this is a good bill, 
either with the Williams amendment or 
without it; and I believe we should pass 
the bill today, and should send it to the 
President, because I think this matter— 
and I know I differ with the Senator 
from Delaware when I say this—should 
be settled before the Members of Con- 
gress return to their homes over the 
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Memorial Day weekend. The Senator 
well knows that this entire matter was 
almost the subject of a complete Donny- 
brook in the House, and an effort was 
made to get Members to return from 
their homes to be present in the House 
to vote on this bill. In fact, I think one 
of them had to be brought back from 
Puerto Rico, and others had to return 
to Washington from various parts of the 
country, in order to participate in that 
vote. Even then, the bill was passed by 
a margin of only nine votes. So, inas- 
much as the matter is highly contro- 
versial, there is no way by which we 
could be sure that no Member of the 
House would object to the request for 
unanimous consent. If objection were 
made, the Secretary of the Treasury 
would then be forced to manage in ways 
in which he would prefer not to engage. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr, PASTORE. What will happen if 
the bill is not passed and is not signed 
into law by tomorrow night? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We are told 
that then we shall exceed the national 
debt limit by about $600 million. So, as 
a practical matter, the Secretary of the 
Treasury will then begin to draw on 
his reserves; and funds which should be 
invested in trust funds will not be in- 
vested in them; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury will have to find various other 
ways—perhaps by drawing money from 
the banks across the Nation into a cen- 
tral New York bank—to give him a little 
more certainty about how much of a 
cash balance will be on hand at any one 
time. He will have to take various steps 
of that sort. There are various ways by 
which the Secretary can proceed—if he 
finds that the debt ceiling is about to be 
exceeded—to manage, if he is forced to 
do so. 

The amendment to which I refer 
would undertake to extend the $309 bil- 
lion ceiling to the end of the next fiscal 
year. I voted for the amendment be- 
cause at the time it seemed to be a good 
one. But now I am reliably informed— 
and I am firmly convinced of it—that we 
shall have to increase the debt limit 
again before the end of the year, be- 
cause during the last 3 months the Gov- 
ernment’s income has been less than it 
is during the average month—with the 
result that the expenditures will greatly 
exceed the income, even if there were to 
be a balanced budget. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask that the yeas and nays 
be ordered on the committee amend- 
ment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to reply briefly to some 
of the arguments advanced by the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. First, I understand 
his position. I also appreciate the fact 
that he advised me before he started 
that he would oppose the amendment 
and that he was perfectly willing to set- 
tle the question in the Senate rather 
than to go back to the committee. I ap- 
preciate his cooperation. 

The reason I offered the amendment is 
that I believe the bill without it is to 
some degree an act of irresponsibility on 
the part of the Congress. I am sur- 
prised that the Secretary of the Treasury 
would ever condone or approve extend- 
ing for a mere 60-day period the debt 
ceiling whereby he could finance the cost 
of this Government. Under the bill as 
it came from the House the debt ceiling 
would drop from $309 to $285 billion on 
August 31. 

The only way such a reduction could 
be accomplished would be to pay off in 
the next 60 or 90 days about $24 to $25 
billion of our national debt. No one 
connected with our Government would 
say that such a reduction is possible. 
Therefore, we know we will have to ex- 
tend the debt limit again in August. 
Why not extend it to $309 billion now 
through the full fiscal year and be done 
with it? Then if, as the Senator from 
Louisiana and others have pointed out, 
they want to raise the debt ceiling 
another $10 to $12 billion before we 
adjourn, we would at least know more 
about what we would need at that time 
than we would on August 31. Neither 
the tax bill nor the appropriation bills 
will not be acted upon by that date. 

The Secretary of the Treasury said 
that he could not make an estimate as 
to what he would need until he found 
out how much the tax cut would be. 
Likewise, we will not know what the 
final action will be on the appropria- 
tion bills until later. It will take some 
time to determine the answers to these 
questions. 

I hope we can provide a debt limit of 
$309 billion for the full year and that 
we can cut appropriations, or hold them 
down to the point where spending will 
not be increased next year. I should like 
to see the projected $8 or $10 billion 
tax cut, which the Secretary wants to 
finance on borrowed money, defeated. 

If those things should occur we could 
live with a debt limit of $309 billion. 
The time has come to make the effort. 
The extra $10 or $12 billion that will be 
asked for some time later this year, in 
August or in September, is to finance 
the increase in the spending for the New 
Frontier—that is, the increased costs 
over and above the costs of last year— 
and to finance the tax cut. I think both 
of those proposals are unsound. It is 
unsound to increase spending when 
there is a deficit. It is unsound to talk 
about cutting taxes when there is a 
deficit. That is just so much political 
propaganda. I do not think anyone 
would really argue that it makes any 
sense to borrow money to finance a tax 
cut, 

As to the argument which has been 
made that if we do not pass the bill 
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tonight the Treasury will lose money, 
that is “poppycock.” We have heard 
that argument time and time again. 
Under the existing law the debt ceiling 
will remain at $305 billion until June 25. 
Even if we do not act at all it will re- 
main at $305 billion until June 25. On 
June 25 it will go to $300 billion, and on 
July 1 it will go to $285 billion. 

I agree that we must act before June 
25, but we do not have to act this week. 
The argument that if we do not act this 
week the Secretary of the Treasury will 
be $600 million over the ceiling is not 
correct. 

The Secretary has indicated that he 
would like to increase the debt to $305.6 
billion on May 31. That would give him 
$6.2 billion in cash on hand, and he does 
not need that much cash on hand. He 
operates well with less than that. I cite 
the fact that in the month of June, even 
assuming the bill is passed, he will be 
operating on less than $5 billion cash on 
hand more than half the time. Even by 
the Secretary’s own computation, if the 
ceiling is $309 billion on the basis of the 
House bill provision, he will be down to 
$3.6 billion cash on hand on the 10th of 
June, and on the 11th of June he will 
have only $3.4 billion cash on hand. 
Why could he not operate for the re- 
mainder of this week with $5.5 billion 
cash on hand? That is $2 billion more 
than he plans to have on hand for the 
week of June 10. 

To say that if we do not pass the bill 
he would have to borrow another $600 
million this week and pay interest on it 
is silly. Why should he borrow $600 or 
$800 million when it is not needed? 

The Senator from Louisiana had much 
to say about high interest charges. That 
would be paying unnecessary interest. 
The Secretary would have to pay 3 or 4 
percent interest, and I see no reason for 
subsidizing the banking institutions to 
that extent. If the Secretary does not 
need the money he should not borrow it 
this week even if he had a $400 billion 
debt ceiling. Based on his own computa- 
tion, he will not need it before June 8. 
I do agree that based on his computation 
he would be in a jam if we did not pass 
the bill by then. 

I am not trying to delay the passage of 
the bill. I told the majority leader ear- 
lier that I thought hearings on the bill 
could be completed in 1 day. They 
were, and the bill was reported the same 
day by the committee. I suggested that 
the bill be considered by the Senate yes- 
terday. I think it would have been wiser, 
but the bill was put over until today. I 
do not object to that procedure, but it 
was not my suggestion that consideration 
of the bill be postponed until today. 

The bill could have been acted on ear- 
lier. I think the House would accept our 
committee suggestion. I think we should 
at least try. 

An argument has been made that if we 
do not pass the bill today, the Secretary 
will use some money from trust funds. I 
wish to make it very clear that if the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should ever dip 
into the money in the trust funds and 
start spending it by canceling the bonds 
and saying, “We will not count it as a 
part of the national debt,” I shall ask for 
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his removal as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; I do not care who holds the position 
at the time. 

I have said much in the Senate about 
employers who have been withholding 
income taxes and social security taxes 
from the pay envelopes of their employ- 
ees and withholding retirement pay- 
ments from the pay envelopes of railroad 
employees and then not sending that 
money to the Treasury Department. I 
have said that no employer has a right 
to consider moneys which are thus with- 
held a part of his own funds, to spend 
them for a few days or weeks, and per- 
haps end up defaulting. I have said 
that that money belongs to the employ- 
ees and should be treated as trust funds 
and sent to the Federal Treasury. The 
Secretary agreed with that. There are 
laws which make it a penalty if an em- 
ployer confiscates the money which be- 
longs to trust funds. 

I am amazed to hear anyone suggest 
that the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
sort to the same practice. He is as re- 
sponsible as any employer for turning 
that money over to the trust fund. The 
day that he starts robbing these trust 
funds and using the money for our reg- 
ular expenditures I shall ask for his re- 
moval as Secretary of the Treasury. Ido 
not care who he is or in what administra- 
tion he serves. Those funds do not be- 
long to the Government. He has no 
authority to spend them. Neither do we 
in the Congress have any authority to do 
so. We should put a stop to that thought 
right now. 

The argument that the Department 
intends to use them but a few weeks and 
then repay with interest is the same old 
argument used by every embezzler that 
has ever been caught. 

We should give the Secretary some 
leeway for managing the debt, and I am 
going to vote for the passage of the bill 
today; but I will not support him if I 
ever catch him tinkering with these 
trust funds. I hate to see the debt ceil- 
ing raised. I have supported reductions 
in appropriations, as have many other 
Senators. I shall be advocating some- 
time this afternoon a cut in the next 
appropriation bill, which the Senate will 
consider following this particular meas- 
ure. 
The way to hold down the debt ceil- 
ing is to hold down the appropriations. 
I agree with that approach. I only hope 
that Senators who agree will support 
that position with their votes. We can- 
not hold down the debt ceiling if we in- 
crease appropriations and then cut taxes. 

But I say again that if the Congress 
in the months to come increases appro- 
priations for all the departments and 
if the Congress approves the tax cut, we 
shall have no choice other than to give 
the Secretary of the Treasury at a later 
date an increase in the debt ceiling. 
Those who support increased expendi- 
tures and the cutting of taxes will have 
no choice other than to provide for the 
Secretary of the Treasury adequate au- 
thority whereby to finance the national 
debt. 


I think there is no question that if 
the administration gets all the money 
for which it is asking in increased ap- 
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propriations—by the way, the adminis- 
tration is asking for increased appropria- 
tions for every single department of 
Government, cutting nowhere—if the 
administration gets all the money that 
it wants to spend and still gets the tax 
cut, the Senator from Louisiana will be 
100-percent correct when he predicts that 
the administration will be back to Con- 
gress for a $10 or $12 billion increase 
in the debt ceiling. It probably will not 
even stop there. 

I have never seen an administration 
that can dream up so many ways to 
spend money. 

If we should provide the administra- 
tion will all that it indicates it would 
like to spend and a cut in taxes in addi- 
tion, the deficit could well double the 
deficit that has been projected. It 
could be such as to require a $340 or $350 
billion ceiling on the debt before many 
years. 

I hope that a greater degree of respon- 
sibility will be shown so that all that 
money will not be appropriated. Still, 
that question will have to be considered 
in the months to come. 

The Secretary of the Treasury told 
our committee that he could not intelli- 
gently state how much of a further in- 
crease he would need in the debt ceil- 
ing this year until he had the answers to 
these two questions. The first was, 
“What are you going to do with respect 
to taxes?” The second was, “What are 
you going to do with respect to ap- 
propriations?” 

The answers to those questions will 
not be determined by the Congress by 
August. Therefore, why should we put 
ourselves in a position in August so that 
we will be again operating in a vacuum 
unless it be that the administration 
would find it preferable to conceal the 
facts from the American people. By 
putting it all in one package in August it 
will be necessary either to vote for a 
$320 billion ceiling or to go back to a 
ceiling of $285 billion. 

Frankly, in my opinion that is what 
they want. They like emergencies be- 
cause they think that then Congress will 
not take the time to examine their re- 
quests. Some day they are going to be 
fooled. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me say 
to my good friend that I do not believe 
he would say that this Senator is trying 
to conceal anything. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. I 
referred to the administration. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This Senator 
is not trying to conceal the fact that if 
Congress votes a tax cut there will be a 
big deficit. This Senator is not trying 
to conceal that from anybody; nor is this 
Senator trying to conceal the fact that, 
at the present rate of spending money 
which we have already appropriated, it 
will be necessary for the administration 
to ask the Congress to raise the debt ceil- 
ing above $309 billion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct if we spend the money. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We shall 
have to look at the appropriation bills 
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and at the tax bill, to see what we should 
do with them, and to see how much it 
will be necessary to raise the debt limit. 
This Senator is not trying to conceal that 
fact. That is the one big thing the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has worried about 
for some time with regard to the tax 
bill. I had been against tax bills, on 
occasion, before they reached the Fi- 
nance Committee. I found myself vot- 
ing for tax bills after the Finance Com- 
mittee got through considering them, 
especially if my amendments were adopt- 
ed. Other Senators tend to feel like- 
wise. But we will not know the answer 
to that question until later. 

We ought to face the problem. I am 
ready to face it now. When we vote on 
the tax bill, if we vote for any major 
reduction in taxes, it is going to in- 
crease our deficit for a year or two, or 
perhaps more, by billions of dollars. I 
do not have to say that to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. When I said that 
somebody may be trying to confuse the 
people, I certainly did not mean the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, because I have not 
heard anybody make a clearer presenta- 
tion than he has made. 

The Senator from Louisiana has made 
it clear that if Congress is going to au- 
thorize increased expenditures, the debt 
ceiling will have to be raised whether 
taxes are cut or not. If taxes are also 
cut the debt ceiling will have to be in- 
creased even more. The Senator from 
Louisiana was very clear on that point. 
The administration, however, has not 
admitted this point. 

I think we should let the American 
people know the facts. I think we can 
do it better by separating these two pro- 
posals. Let us raise the ceiling for next 
year to $309 billion—we know the debt 
will reach that point—and then wait un- 
til we get the appropriation bills, which 
may be by the end of September. I hope 
we will have them sooner, but again we 
may not. We will not know the full an- 
swer until action has been completed on 
the tax bill. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury himself said he did not know how 
much of a further debt ceiling increase 
he is going to ask for until he knows the 
answers to those two questions: First, 
2 appropriations; and, second, the tax 


The basis for my offering the amend- 
ment is to protect our debt until June 30, 
1964. But, whether it is August, Sep- 
tember, or October when we act on the 
appropriations and the tax cuts the new 
debt ceiling change could then be offered 
to cover the increased expenditures and 
ae deficits that will result from the tax 
cut. 

If taxes are cut by $10 billion and 
spending is increased by $10 billion, 
there will be a request for a $20 billion in- 
crease in the debt ceiling by the Depart- 
ment. I do not think there is any fore- 
seeable end to what can be asked unless 
Congress sometimes stops and says, “You 
have had enough.” I think the time has 
come when we should say, “You have 
spent enough.” We should start on this 
next appropriation bill later today. 
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What I would like to see is a debt 
limitation of $309 billion for the full 
year ending June 30, 1964. This Con- 
gress, by its votes on appropriation bills, 
such as the one the Senate will have 
before it this afternoon and in later days, 
could roll back appropriations to what 
they were last year, and by so doing tell 
the administration by our votes that we 
are not going to increase spending next 
year, and then reject the tax cut. If 
we did that I think we could come near 
living within $309 billion next year and 
there would be no need for a further 
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increase. But it cannot be done if this 
proposal is not followed. 

As evidence that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would not be embarrassed if 
the bill were not acted on today but 
that it could readily go over, even if it 
went over until next week. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, the Treasury report of its debt 
and cash balances projected for the next 
3 months. 

There being no objection, the material 
was order to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimated cash balance and debt subject to limit day by day for period May 1-Aug. 31, 1963 
Un billions of dollars] 


May 1963 June 1963 July 1963 | August 1963 
Cash Debt Cash Debt Cash Debt 
subject balance subject balance — — balance subject 
to limit | (excluding to limit | (excluding | to limit (excluding to limit 
gold) gold) gold) 2 


17 4.7 
ee ee ee ee 5.1 
. MRE aE 5.8 

20. 6.9 

2¹ 8.0 

S een 

SS % o | es 

2⁴ 7.7 

25. 7.8 

26 8.1 

27 304.0 8.3 

28. 6. 304. 0 8.2 

29. 6. 305. 2 

30. 6. 305. 2 

31 6. 305, 6 |- 

Actual. 2 Holiday. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The re- 
port shows that even if we should not 
act on this bill today the Secretary of 
the Treasury would have $2 billion more 
cash on hand, even with the debt ceil- 
ing of $305 billion, than he is planning 
to have on hand by June 10. 

There is no reason why the taxpayers 
should be paying interest on that $2 
billion for that period. The taxpayers 
could use this savings. 

There have been too many Frontier 
bureaucrats who have been too free and 
easy with the taxpayers’ money. I do 
not think there is any limit to what the 
New Frontier crowd in Washington 
could spend if we took the reins off. I 
have never heard of so many wild ideas 
for spending. I sometimes wonder if 
they spend their nights dreaming of new 
ways to spend money. But this $309 
billion debt is not imagination. It is a 
reality, and if only these free spenders 
would get out of orbit and come back 
to earth and realize that at some time 
this debt must be paid. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator from 
Delaware able to tell whether or not the 
Federal Government is now indebted to 
the various trust funds that comprise 
the money that ought to be impounded 
for the payment of retirement moneys? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
trust funds, by law, are invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds. It could be argued that 
the Government has thus spent the 
money anyway. Those bonds are the 
same as those the Senator or I would 
buy. They bear interest, and the im- 
portant point is that they are counted 
as a part of the national debt. While 
those funds are invested in Government 
bonds they are a part of the debt. 

What was suggested here today was 
that rather than to issue bonds for the 
trust funds, let the Secretary take the 
money and spend the funds as though 
they were a part of the general fund. 
That would be stealing money which 
does not belong to the Government. It 
would be the same as the employer who 
spent social security or railroad retire- 
ment taxes that had been deducted from 
the employees. Suppose an employer 
said, “I can spend this money for a 
while. I will hold it for a few months 
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and spend it for my own use.” That 
money does not belong to him. He has 
no right to do that. Neither does this 
money belong to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. It be- 
longs to the trust funds. 

I would certainly be here objecting 
very strenuously if the Secretary of the 
Treasury ever decided he could cancel 
Government bonds and spend the money 
as part of the general fund. Heretofore 
we have criticized employers for similar 
action. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator has an- 
swered the question. 

Mr. President, I contemplate voting 
against the lifting of the debt ceiling to 
the amount set forth in the bill, I con- 
template supporting the Senator from 
Delaware in the proposal which he has 
made. 

I should like to delineate my reasons 
for the two judgments which I have 
reached. In doing so, at the beginning, 
I wish to read the contents of a letter 
received by my office from an Ohio citi- 
zen on May 23. I am deliberately omit- 
ting his name. I think this citizen has 
set forth the problem with such accuracy 
and such premonition that what he has 
written ought to be heeded. He wrote: 


As you may know there is presently a U.S. 
savings bond drive being promoted through- 
out industry, The campaign is being carried 
out by top level corporate management, the 
president of my company being one. 

My personal convictions have always been 

continued deficit spending both on 
domestic and governmental levels. Of 
course, any money I put into savings bonds 
makes it easier for the Government to run 
a deficit. Consequently, it is against my 
principles to buy savings bonds. 

The enclosed article from the May 2, 1963, 
edition of the Wall Street Journal makes it 
rather clear to me why it is financially un- 
sound to buy savings bonds. 

When I was first approached about buying 
savings bonds, I declined for the two reasons 
stated above. I have since been reap- 
proached and told to reexamine my position. 
Being a salaried employee, I of course recog- 
nized my “mistake” and signed up for savings 
bonds. (My livelihood and advancement is 
dependent upon the relationship I have with 
my employer.) 

I have the problem of saving and preserv- 
ing the earning power of those savings for 
my children’s education 16 years hence and 
for my wife and my retirement in 40 years. 
With these goals in mind history shows that 
U.S. savings bonds are not a prudent invest- 
ment. Consequently, I would like to register 
a protest against the high pressure sales 
tactics that are bound to arise when a cor- 
porate management’s prestige is “on the line” 
as it is during an industrial savings bond 
campaign. 

I would appreciate your comments on the 
two following questions. 

1. What are your thoughts on the attached 
editorial, specifically underlined sections 1, 
2, and 3? 

2. What safeguards could be written into 
any future industrial bond drives to take the 
pressure off of salaried employees like myself 
whose personal convictions and financial 
judgment dictate against the buying of 
bonds? 


I will now read from the editorial in 
the three respects mentioned by the 
writer of the letter: 

1. For the truth of the matter is that 


our neighbor was defrauded by his Govern- 
ment. So has been every citizen who bought 
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such a retirement policy, every person who 
long ago bought U.S. savings bonds, all the 
frugal people who for years have “put a 
little aside” in some bank for their old age. 

2. Nor has this been an accident. For a 
generation now it has been the deliberate 
policy of the U.S. Government to depreciate 
the value of its money. 


Especially through its constant deficit 
operations. 

3. Just the same, at our neighbor's house 
the other evening the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in person couldn’t have sold a 10-year 
baby bond, much less a 25-year annuity. 
For not even he could pledge with a straight 
face that a decade hence the innocent will 
not have once again been cheated by their 
Government, 


That brings me to deficit spending. 
In 26 of the last 33 years we have oper- 
ated on a deficit basis. While there are 
times when deficits are inevitable, be- 
cause of the emergency of war, or other 
catastrophe, it must be admitted that 
there are times when deficits ought not 
to be the basis of operating our Central 
Government. The deficit this year will 
be approximately $8 billion. Under the 
tax-reduction proposal and the Govern- 
ment money spending program, the 
deficit in fiscal year 1964 will be $10 
billion. It is anticipated that the deficit 
in the 1965 fiscal year will be $10 billion, 
and $10 billion in 1966. 

The people of the country are begging 
for tax relief. We will give it to them 
through deficit operations. There is no 
thought in mind whatever about reduc- 
ing spending. As we continue to spend 
more than we take in, it becomes neces- 
sary to sell bonds. This citizen from 
Cuyahoga Falls asks me to advise him 
on what todo, I have not answered his 
letter. I have not answered it because 
I fear telling him the truth. To tell the 
truth, the advice would be, “The bonds 
which you buy will not pay you back 
the money dollar value that you gave for 
the bonds.” That is a most difficult po- 
sition for a person to occupy. Governor 
TALMADGE has been through it. Gover- 
nor Cartson has been through it, and 
probably Governor Boccs, also, and 
Governor Byrp. All of us who were in 
office during World War II have been 
through it. 

Time and again I went into a factory 
or into a merchandising store and urged 
citizens to buy bonds. I said to them, 
“If your Government falls, everything 
else will fall, and you will be no worse 
off. For every dollar you pay for the 
bonds you will get a dollar back.” 

It is now 18 years later. The bond for 
which a dollar of 100 cents producing 
value was paid in 1942 was paid back at 
the rate of about 46 cents a dollar. 
There was some justification for that 
inflationary and deficit operation during 
the war. But now we are in peace. Yet 
we continue to operate on a deficit basis. 
Can I say to my fellow citizens, “Con- 
gress is spending more each year than 
the money it makes available through 
taxes. Deficit. operations are inevitable. 
In the next 3 years there will be $30 
billion of deficit, but I advise you to buy 
bonds”? Can I do that honestly? 

I make this statement and plea espe- 
cially to Members of the Senate who have 
been voting for money-spending pro- 
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grams and causing deficits. How do we 
answer the question posed by the citizen? 
We cannot do it and be truthful. I have 
examined the situation as it prevails, 
and frankly I begin to wonder: What 
shall I do in order to insure that my 
annuity, my savings in the bank, the 
pensions of the minister and the school- 
teacher, and the retirement pay of the 
ordinary miner and field worker will not 
be eroded by the callous, cruel conduct 
of the U.S. Congress and those who are 
urging the spending of money far in ad- 
vance of having money available to be 
spent? 

In 1945, when World War II was con- 
cluded, the national debt was $268 bil- 
lion. It is now 18 years later, and the 
debt limit is up to $303 billion—$35 bil- 
lion more; although within a period of 20 
years after every other war in which our 
country was engaged the debt incurred in 
the battles was practically liquidated. 
We now have the unusual experience 
that although there was a period of pros- 
perity, the debt was not reduced. It has 
risen from $268 billion in 1945 to $303 
billion in 1963. 

Let us consider what has happened in 
the past several years. On June 30, 
1961, the Federal debt was $289 billion; 
on June 30, 1962, it was $298 billion. 
Congress raised the limit $10 billion in 
l year. Today it is $303 billion. 

On June 30 of this year the debt will 
be $305 billion; on July 31, $306 billion; 
on August 31, $310 billion. On August 
31 of this fiscal year, the limit will prob- 
ably rise to $320 billion, without consid- 
ering the deficit of $10 billion of the next 
fiscal year and another $10 billion in the 
r fiscal year being added to the 
debt. 

I respectfully submit that this is not a 
healthy condition. It is not the manner 
in which the American husband manages 
his household. It is not an exemplifica- 
tion of the virtues that were reflected by 
our ancestors who fought for the estab- 
lishment of our country. 

I have been speaking about the sale of 
bonds. I have in my hand a book entitled 
“Fiscal and Monetary Policy.” It con- 
tains the proceedings of a conference 
sponsored by the President's Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy, held on November 14 and 15 in 
Washington, D.C. Representatives of 
labor and management, bankers, college 
professors, businessmen, sociologists, and 
economists were in attendance. Ap- 
proximately 200 persons were in attend- 
ance. They finally broke up into round- 
table discussions. I shall read a 
statement made in one roundtable dis- 
cussion by Dr. Colm, Chief Economist of 
the National Planning Commission. Dr. 
Colm reported to the whole body: 

In the afternoon session some members 
felt that the discussion on monetary policy 
was almost with the assumption that in 
order to make a tax reduction effective in 
terms of economic expansion, it had to be 
associated with a central bank policy which 
makes reserves available for the banks to buy 
some of the bonds. This was vigorously op- 
posed by several members of the group who 
wanted to insist that any possible deficit 
should be entirely financed through place- 
ment of bonds with private savings. 


Towards the end we got a sort of 99 percent 
agreement— 
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That sounds quite interesting. Evi- 
dently there was an argument about who 
would buy the bonds. The banker said, 
“We ought not to buy them unless we 
are permitted to buy them out of our 
reserves; and if they were to be bought 
in that way, the savings bonds would 
drop in value.” I continue to read: 

Toward the end we got a sort of 99 percent 
agreement when I think the latter group 
agreed, at least one of them—the other kept 
quiet—that bank financing might be tol- 
erated, if necessary, as an interim measure 
if, then, out of the growing gross national 
product, income, and increased profits, more 
savings funds would be forthcoming so that 
in the long run the financing could be shifted 
entirely to private savings. 


Mr. President, one of three situations 
will prevail. Banks will buy the bonds, 
if they so choose, not by reason of a re- 
laxation of the reserve requirements, but 
out of the moneys which they have in 
liquidity that can be loaned. 

Second, the banks could buy bonds if 
the central bank were to relax the reserve 
requirements. That would mean en- 
dangering the stability of the banks and 
contributing to inflation. 

The third course is for the taxpayer— 
the ordinary citizen—to buy bonds out of 
his savings. I shall urge the buying of 
the bonds eventually; but I shall vote on 
the floor of the Senate, with all my 
might, for the adoption of a course that 
will give some semblance of guarantee 
that the person who listened to me when 
I urged the buying of bonds will have a 
chance to get back dollars of the same 
value that he paid for the bonds. This 
purpose can be achieved; and one way to 
start is by voting against the raising of 
the debt ceiling. 

I have been a Member of the Senate 
for 6% years. During that period I have 
tried to keep the Government operating 
on a budgetary basis. With other Sen- 
ators, I have fought against spending 
money for nonessential purposes; against 
the Government taking on functions 
that historically belong to local govern- 
ments; against the Government entering 
into functions that have never belonged 
to Government but always to private 
enterprise. Frequently I have felt frus- 
trated in the fight. Time and again I 
have left the Chamber at a time when 
more spending was being approved or 
when larger deficits were being fixed. 
However, finally I find some consolation 
in the realization that if it were not for 
the presence on this floor of Senators 
such as the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd] and others, the condition of the 
country would be worse than it is. 

Mr. President, I will vote against the 
proposed increase in the debt ceiling. I 
will vote against it because I believe 
honesty requires that I do so. I will vote 
for the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware, because I believe that amend- 
ment is necessary in order properly to 
approach this problem. 

Those are my views on this subject. 
I have no hesitancy in proclaiming them. 
Probably my mail next week will be load- 
ed with letters from those who will say 
I am opposed to progress. Mr. President, 
“progress” of the type that has been pro- 
mulgated is, in truth, only destruction. 
We may get away with it for a period of 
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time; but the piper will have to be paid. 
Meanwhile, we attempt to console our- 
selves and sing and rejoice in the fact 
that we can spend, not tax, and buy votes 
in that way—but thinking not at all 
about the burden we are transferring to 
the generations to come. 

I will not do it. I have been in pub- 
lic life too long to become bankrupt in 
morality at this time; and I will not fol- 
low the arguments of economic advisers 
who ridicule what is called puritanical 
morality. Every time I think of the de- 
rision that the economic adviser to the 
administration heaped upon those who 
believe in puritanical morality, I shud- 
der. I checked on the meaning of that 
phrase. One has puritanical morality 
when he adheres with scrupulousness to 
truth and justice. Yet the economic ad- 
viser says to the people of the country, 
“Cast aside your morality, and proceed 
in whatever manner you think will be 
most helpful to you now.” 

Mr. President, all I can say is, God 
spare the soul who thinks that way. 

In the solitude of the night, when all 
is quiet, and when one meditates about 
his service to his fellow men and to his 
country, and when one thinks about the 
lives that were given in the wars of our 
Nation to insure its future life, I can 
only pray that those who are advocating 
a policy of spending more, taxing less, 
and raising the debt ceiling will recog- 
nize that they are acting completely in 
conflict with all that is decent and right 
in the concept of a decent American. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me, to permit me to ask a question of 
the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
yield, if I may obtain unanimous consent 
to do so without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Is there objection? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have listened closely to the remarks of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
about the terrible morality of the Mem- 
bers of Congress who handle the appro- 
priation bills. During the next few 
weeks the Senate will be confronted with 
several appropriation bills—among them, 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, which will be the next order of busi- 
ness. I wonder whether the Senator 
from Ohio and other Senators who ap- 
parently have some objections to what is 
being recommended by the Appropria- 
tion Committees will come to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and tell it 
just where it should do the various things 
they have suggested. I know that cer- 
tain portions of the appropriation bills 
can be dealt with in the way proposed; 
but I believe we should view this sub- 
ject in proper perspective. 

Sixty-three cents of each tax dollar 
goes for military expenditures. I do not 
know what Members of Congress have 
voted against the Defense Department 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Washington asking me a 
question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; and I am pref- 
acing it in this way: 7½ cents of each 
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tax dollar goes for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. I do not know of any Mem- 
ber of Congress who has voted against 
that appropriation. 

Approximately 7½ cents of each tax 
dollar is spent for interest on the debt— 
a subject we are discussing today. That 
debt is incurred primarily during war 
periods, 

About 314 cents or 4 cents of each tax 
dollar is spent for foreign aid. 

Those expenditures leave us with about 
1914 cents of each tax dollar—or ap- 
proximately 20 cents—to be devoted to 
operating the rest of the Government. 
I would be the last to suggest that we 
could not make some savings in that 
part of the budget. But for years I have 
been handling a $12 billion appropria- 
tion bill. My friend the Senator from 
Colorado {Mr. ALLOTT] and I have 
worked very hard on the problem. In 
all these years we have never reported a 
bill over the amount of the budget; it 
has always been less than the budget. 

Of course it is easy to make statements 
about how terrible some things are. But 
I suggest that we should receive some 
help from other Senators. They should 
point out to us where cuts could be made. 

For example, do Senators wish to have 
cuts made in the funds appropriated for 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Veterans’ Administration, or 
the Space Agency? 

I think we do a fairly good job in keep- 
ing down the amounts of appropriations; 
and I believe we should have some help, 
occasionally, from the Senator from 
Delaware, for example, who sometimes 
has suggested to the Appropriations 
Committee where it could effect savings. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me ask what the 
question of the Senator from Washing- 
ton is. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. My question is as 
follows: Where does the Senator from 
Ohio suggest, in particular, that we make 
such cuts? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To begin with, I 
would say the committee could make 
cuts in the appropriations for every 
division of the Government. For 10 
years I was Governor of the State of 
Ohio; for 4 years I was mayor of Cleve- 
land; and I know what the attitude of 
public agencies is. They always ask for 
more than they need. I have observed 
that although the House votes for cuts— 
and we have before us now an example 
of that—the Senate votes to restore the 
amounts the House has cut; then con- 
ferences are held, and from the confer- 
cnor come further restorations of the 
cuts. 

There is one circumstance which I 
think exculpates the Appropriation 
Committees; namely, that once a built- 
in expenditure is voted, the appropriation 
is inescapable. But if an end is put to 
the practice of providing built-in 
expenditures, the Appropriations Com- 
mittees can be relieved of a great burden. 

However, I repeat that since World 
War II, our debt has increased $35 bil- 
lion, and it now appears that it will rise 
$30 billion more. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL.. Mr. President, 
at this time I must attend a committee 
meeting of very great importance. Be- 
fore I leave the Chamber, I desire to 
make a brief statement. When I yielded 
to the Senator from Washington, I 
thought he wished to ask a brief question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON: Hearings on the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
will begin on June 12. At that time will 
the Senator from Ohio give the com- 
mittee the benefit of his wisdom and 
experience as Governor of Ohio and 
mayor of Cleveland? Will he tell us, in 
relation to that particular bill, which 
would be our responsibility, where he 
would make his proposed cuts? I know 
that we can make some, but we desire 
the benefit of the Senator’s advice. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Ihave been a member 
of a committee of which the Senator 
from Washington is chairman. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Year after year in 
that committee I have argued in favor of 
reducing expenses. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On the floor of. the 
Senate I have voted against giveaways 
and grants, but my votes usually were 
in the minority. I need not tell the Sen- 
ator from Washington my views. He has 
listened to them and he knows what they 
are. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know the views 
of the Senator from Ohio, but I should 
like him to become specific. I think we 
would probably accept his advice. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I would, at the very 
beginning, cut straight across the board. 
The cut would not have to be large. In 
the past several years I have felt that 
our foreign aid program has been too 
large, I believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should quit getting into func- 
tions that belong to local governments. 
I believe that we should cease to sub- 
sidize private and other industry. The 
Senator from Washington has been the 
archexponent of subsidizing the mer- 
chant marine. Every year some new 
bill is before us providing for subsidies 
sponsored by the promoters of the mer- 
chant marine. I do not know how 
many billions of dollars we have ex- 
pended in such subsidies. Those are a 
few ways in which I would begin to cut 
the budget. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Ohio is correct. I have been for the 
American merchant marine since the 
law was passed in 1936, and I am still 
for it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I must ask for the regular order, I 
must proceed, because I have a commit- 
tee meeting at 2 o'clock. I thought I 
was yielding for a simple question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It was a simple 
question. I am sure the Senator from 
Ohio will accommodate me. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, I will accom- 
modate the Senator from Washington 
by a further statement; but I shall not 
intrude upon the time of the Senator 
from Massachusetts now. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as a member of the Approprie tions Com- 
mittee for a great many years, but not 
as a member of the Finance Committee, 
although I was a member at one time, I 
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have taken a great interest in budget 
procedures and in the expenditures and 
revenue of our country. 

I hope that the recommendation of 
the Finance Committee as reported to 
the Senate will prevail and that the ceil- 
ing of $309 billion will run through the 
fiscal year 1964. If it has to be in- 
creased, then it should be increased 
when we have a clearer understanding of 
the tax revenues. It should not be 
brought up separately at the end of 
August and be a fluctuating debt limit 
with several changes from month to 
month. 

In my report to my constituents in 
Massachusetts on March 14, 1963, I 
wrote that I considered a review of the 
debt limit to be the only overall look we 
in Congress can take of the entire Fed- 
eral budget. Therefore, we must keep 
the debt limit close to the actual needs 
of the Government so that we have an 
opportunity from time to time to take 
this look. Until the proposal to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on the Budget be- 
comes law, the fact remains that a con- 
sideration of the debt limit is the only 
method we now have available. 

In considering the overall debt limit, 
we must bear in mind that unused au- 
thorizations to expend from the public 
debt, commonly called back-door spend- 
ing, were $26,944 billion as of the close of 
the last fiscal year. As of March 31, 
1963, it was $27,360 billion. 

That is money which goes into the na- 
tional debt and must be within the debt 
limit. So we are considering that sum 
as well as the appropriations and ex- 
penditures. We hope that some of this 
unused authority is never used; for in- 
stance, the $5 billion for our stock sub- 
scriptions to the International Bank. 
On the other hand, over $6 billion is for 
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the HHFA. Certainly there is a good 
possibility that a significant part of this 
amount may be used. 

Congress continues to make new au- 
thorizations. During fiscal year 1962, 
$1,567 billion of new increases in author- 
izations were granted, and during that 
fiscal year departments borrowed from 
the Treasury a net of $2,826 billion. This 
record established by the present admin- 
istration leads us to believe that unused 
authority to borrow from the Treasury 
will be used if there is clearance available 
under the debt limit. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I have opposed this granting 
of authority to borrow from the Treas- 
ury. I believe we should appropriate 
instead of borrowing from the Treasury 
because the authority to borrow is an 
opportunity to increase our cash deficit, 
and once granted, Congress loses all re- 
view of the timing of such borrowings 
except when we are considering the stat- 
utory debt limit. Furthermore, we all 
know that there is a major lag in the 
Federal spending from the time the 
money is appropriated. These unex- 
pended balances and unfunded contract 
authorizations can be spent by the ad- 
ministration with some restrictions at 
any time. 

Forecasting the future is difficult. The 
Bureau of the Budget has its problems 
with predictions of revenues. Several 
months ago I placed a summary of the 
budgetary revenue predictions in the 
RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
summary may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Original budget estimates and actuals 
[In billions of dollars) 


Fiscal year 


to * DOD 


SAS ASS REBER 
c = e eee 
SS AS S8 R 
e nen- 

EAA SS RR ges 
ern AWW eR AIO 


New obligational authority 


SSANSSRSRELSSEERES 


8 ) 102.3 80.0 82. 5 60.3 
0 41.1 33.8 39, 2 38.9 
5 0 38.7 34.7 34.2 33.0 
4 e 40.8 37.1 39.0 39.5 
6 0 50. 2 41.1 42. 7 39.5 
5 @ +84.1 41.8 ® 44.0 
4 ¢) 92.9 70.4 69.9 65.3 
3 87.8 80. 2 84.6 78. 1 74.1 
9 66.3 62.8 77.6 71.2 67.5 
3 58. 6 57.1 65.4 63.7 64.4 
6 62.4 63, 2 62.1 63.5 66.2 
3 67.7 70.2 64.6 68.6 69.0 
3 71.6 76.3 71.2 71.4 71.4 
5 77.2 81.4 73.6 78.9 80.3 
8 79.3 79.6 76.3 78.2 76.5 
4 80.5 86.7 79.1 79.7 81.5 
9 93. 1 0 80. 9 89.0 87.7 


1 Amounts in these columns are revised estimates contained in the annual review prepared at the end of each 
session of Congress. The new obligational authority column includes January recommendations, subsequent 


amendments. 
2 Not available. 


and supplementals anticipated for later transmittal. 


3 None issued. 
1 Subsequent to the original budget, sizable increases in the military estimates were submitted to the Congress. 


$ No estimate of receipts made in brief review issued. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I believe that those summary predictions 
illustrate so clearly the problem Congress 
and the administration face. At no time 
in our national budgetary processes are 
revenues and expenditures closely related 
except when the Treasury is considering 


the size of the deficit that it must fund 
or the size of the surplus which is avail- 
able to reduce the national debt. It is 
the responsiiblity of Congress to keep 
the Federal Government solvent and 
further authorizations and spending 
should be related to revenues. For this 
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reason, I feel that the debt limit must 
be held close to the expected deficit. 

Today our cash balance is $7,652 bil- 
lion. Our Federal debt is just under 
the statutory limit of $305 billion. By 
the end of August the Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates that our cash will be 
somewhat less than this at $7.1 billion 
and our debt subject to the limit will be 
$310 billion. He predicts that the debt 
and the cash will go up very sharply on 
the last day of August. 

I therefore hope that the Senate will 
accept the recommendation of the Fi- 
nance Committee and place the ceiling 
at $309 billion for the next fiscal year. 

A tax bill is anticipated. When we 
have that bill before us, we will have a 
better understanding of what the rev- 
enues for the next fiscal year of the 
Government will be. We will then also 
have a better understanding of what the 
appropriations and expenditures will be 
in the next fiscal year, and if there is a 
further change in the statutory debt 
limit needed, we will have the back- 
ground on which to base it. I hope, 
therefore, that the Finance Committee’s 
recommendation will be adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, my good friend the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
asked that both the Senator from Ohio 
and I be specific as to how the Appropri- 
ations Committee could save some money. 
I really appreciate that invitation, and 
I am delighted to accept his offer. He is 
correct in his suggestion that we should 
be specific. I begin by calling attention 
to a notice which has just come over the 
United Press wires. I should like to read 
it. The statement is described as one of 
the most startling proposals to save 
money that has ever been discovered by 
a frontiersman. The man who made the 
statement has said that it is a radical 
idea. The statement is as follows: 

The military has come up with a new way 
to save money. It is called buying only 
what we need. Assistant Defense Secretary 
Thomas D. Morris pictured it as a pretty 
radical program. He told Congress in testi- 
mony published today it should cut costs by 
$1.3 billion a year. 


Think of it. An Assistant Secretary 
of Defense has come forward with what 
he thinks is a new and radical idea. Now 
what is this startling new proposal. To 
buy “only what we need.” 

I should like to inform the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense that in Delaware 
we learned that principle in the first 
grade of school. It is an insult to the 
intelligence of the American people for 
him to come forth now and say that it 
is a new and radical idea which the 
frontiersmen have discovered. 

Every taxpayer who has had to make 
his own living and support his family 
found that out years ago the hard way. 

I do not know what is taught at Har- 
vard, but in the first grade of the schools 
of Delaware the children are taught that 
the way for a man to save money is to 
buy only what he needs. 

I suppose, though, the President will 
make a great hero of this man who after 
all of these years of public service, has 
just discovered this fundamental prin- 
ciple that “the way to save money is to 
buy only what you need.” That gets 
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back to the point I made before. Witha 
little commonsense in these departments 
we would have no trouble. 

Again I wish to continue being specific, 
because I appreciate the Senator’s in- 
vitation. Not long ago the Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Hodges, made a state- 
ment in which he said that he had more 
employees in his department than he 
knew what to do with, and he wished that 
somebody would let him alone and let 
him reduce the number. Since that time 
he has added about 3,000 more employees 
than he had. Some suggestion has been 
made that he put those 3,000 employees 
to work trying to find out how to get rid 
of the ones he already had and did not 
need. There is something which the 
Senator from Washington can do specifi- 
cally. The Secretary of Commerce is 
asking for an additional $150 million 
next year to add 3,497 more employees 
to his department. He added 3,000 last 
year after he made a public statement 
that he had more than he knew what to 
do with. Yes, to be specific, I suggest 
the Senator cut the request back to the 
number when the Secretary said he did 
not need more employees. That can 
save a considerable amount of money. 
Reduce the number of employees. That 
is a very simple way to cut spending, and 
I will not even claim it is a new idea. 

I should be delighted to help the 
Senator from Washington in this regard; 
let us be specific and start by rolling 
the expenditures of all agencies back to 
the point where they do not have more 
money than they had last year. 

That is not a radical proposal. Tt is 
nothing new. That would only carry out 
what the President of the United States 
promised he was going to do. I am not 
sure that he was doing other 
than making a political speech, but let 
us proceed as though he meant what he 
said. The President, in his state of the 
Union message on January 14, made this 
promise to the Congress; I quote: 

I will shortly submit a fiscal 1964 adminis- 
trative budget which, while allowing for 
needed rises in defense, space, and fixed in- 
terest charges, holds total expenditures for 
all other purposes below this year’s level. 


The President also said: 

This requires the reduction or postpone- 
ment of many desirable programs, the ab- 
sorption of a large part of last year's Federal 
pay raise through personnel and other 
economies, the termination of certain in- 
stallations and projects, and the substitu- 
tion in several programs of private for pub- 
lic credit, 


The President told the Congress that— 
with the exception of space, interest 
charges, and defense—we should hold 
expenditures to last year’s level. To be 
specific, the way to accomplish that is 
sinay to hold the appropriations to that 
evel. 

An appropriation bill is scheduled to 
come before the Senate this afternoon. 
That bill would provide $49,399,300 more 
than was appropriated last year. The 
way to save $49 million-plus this after- 
noon is to vote for a motion which I 
shall make later to send that bill back 
to the committee with instructions to 
comply with the President’s suggestion 
and hold expenditures at or below last 
year’s level. 
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The answer is so simple. It is so easy 
to be specific; all we have to do is for 
Members to vote the way we are talking. 
It does no good merely to talk about 
economy; let us vote for it. My friend 
from Washington will have an oppor- 
tunity this afternoon to be specific. By 
all means I urge that his committee in- 
sist that all agencies do what they should 
have been doing long ago; namely, buy- 
ing only what they need. But I am not 
going to pat a man on the back and call 
him a hero because he suddenly wakes 
up to a simple truth known to any first 
grade child in the State of Delaware or 
in the State of Washington. 

It is a sad commentary on frontier 
bureaucracy when an Assistant Secre- 
tary calls a press conference to tell the 
world that he has just discovered that 
the way to save the taxpayers’ money is 
fon ihe Government to buy “only what it 
needs,” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate what 
the Senator from Delaware has said, I 
am sure that all of us appreciate the 
Senator’s recommendations in this re- 
gard. The $49 million which is in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill 
no doubt covers a number of items which 
involye certain programs, particularly 
west of the Mississippi River. I do not 
think there is much involved for Dela- 
ware. Perhaps those items are justi- 
fiable. Perhaps they are not. 

I make the point—and I insist on 
making it—that the Appropriations 
Committee never reports a bill which is 
over the budget figure. We do not in- 
tend to do so, so far as I am concerned. 

I am sure the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLorr] agrees with me in that re- 
gard. We sit in the committee day after 
day. and week after week. Once in a 
while we would like to receive the bene- 
fit of some advice from Senators who 
stand on the floor and say, “This is a 
terrible thing you want to do,” 

When it comes to the question of vot- 
ing on passage of an appropriation bill, 
all Senators vote for passage. 

When we are talking about buying for 
the defense of this country, I think this 
suggestion is not radical at all. I 
learned about that in the first grade in 
school, in Minnesota. That is a good 
thing todo. That refers to the defense 
budget. 

How many Senators have appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, which deals with the 
Department of Defense, to object to parts 
of the Defense Department appropria- 
tion bill? I could count them on the 
fingers of one hand, over the years. 
However, when the bill comes to the 
floor Senators stand up to say, “These 
terrible spenders are the fellows who 
want to do all these things.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President 

Mr. MAGNUSON. How many times 
have Senators appeared before my little 
subcommittee—it is not so little any 
more—and said, The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration wants $7 billion. Let us cut in.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know of 
one. How many have appeared before 
the committee in connection with items 
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for other agencies? We cut those ap- 
propriations. The Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attorr] and I cut the per- 
sonnel figures last year. 

But it is a different thing to say that 
we are going to hold the figure level from 
year to year. That is not a good basis 
for proceeding. The country is grow- 
ing. I am always amazed that every 
year there is a headline stating, “The 
Federal budget is bigger this year than it 
was last year.” Of course it is. It will 
be bigger 10 years from now than it is 
now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I sug- 
gest to the Senator that he should be 
careful, or he may be ridiculing the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; I am not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. For the 
Senator’s information, I was quoting 
the words of President Kennedy. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Far be it from me 
to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
why I wanted to caution the Senator, 
because I was reading a statement made 
by the President of the United States. 
That was not my statement. Iwas quot- 
ing from a speech made by President 
Kennedy before a joint session of the 
Congress last January. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
Some items can be cut down. My plea 
is that, instead of having broad talk 
about spending money, we should get 
down to specifics. We should say, Do 
it here” or “Do it there.” 

The Senator from Delaware has sug- 
gested one item. That is helpful. The 
Senator should come to the committee 
and tell us about it. The Senator should 
not wait until the bill reaches the floor 
and then say, “All these Senators, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, who have 
worked day in and day out, week in and 
week out, and have finally come up with 
their best judgment, do not know what 
they are doing.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the position taken 
by the Senator from Washington. He 
knows very well the point I am making. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. When there is a 
final vote on an appropriation bill in the 
Senate, how many “noes” are there? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. A vote 
will be taken this afternoon—wait and 
see. If the bill is not cut back to the 
proper level there will be at least one 
vote against it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wash- 
ington knows it is very easy to say that 
a Senator should not object in the Sen- 
ate to what the committee does unless 
he goes before the committee to protest. 

There will be a yea-and-nay vote in 
a few minutes on an amendment which 
was approved by the Finance Committee. 
I do not know how the Senator from 
Washington will vote, but he did not 
come before our committee and object 
tothe amendment. Therefore, based on 
his argument he will vote for the amend- 
ment. But I respect the Senator’s right 
to vote as he pleases, and I am sure he 
will extend to other Members the same 
right. 

But I haye some more helpful sug- 
gestions for my friend from Washington 
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and I am delighted at the opportunity 
to pass them along. 

The President in his campaign in 1960 
said that there were already too many 
Federal employees. Yet the adminis- 
tration has added 129,000 employees 
since the President has been in office. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Where? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oh, I 
have a breakdown. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a report of those 
employees, as furnished by the commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the break- 
down was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR Harry F, BYRD 
(Statement in connection with the monthly 

report on Federal personnel and pay for 

December 1960) 

Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of December totaling 2,356,720. This 
was a net decrease of 3,947 compared with 
employment reported in the preceding month 
of November. 

Civilian employment reported by the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by months in fiscal year 1961, which began 
July 1, 1960, follows: 


Month 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


Employ- 


Decem) 
Net . for 1st 6 months 
of fiscal year 1961 


Total Federal employment in civilian agen- 
cies for the month of December was 1,324,586, 
a decrease of 2,568 as compared with the No- 
vember total of 1,327,154. Total civilian em- 
ployment in the military agencies in Decem- 
ber was 1,032,134, a decrease of 1,379 as 
compared with 1,033,513 in November. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Harry F. BYRD 


(Statement in connection with the monthly 
report on Federal personnel and pay for 
March 1963) 


Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of March totaling 2,485,738 as com- 
pared with 2,483,511 in February. This was 
a net increase of 2,227, including an increase 
of 2,826 in temporary employment under the 
public works acceleration program author- 
ized by Public Law 87-658. 

Civilian employment reported by the exec- 
utive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by months in fiscal year 1963, which began 
July 1, 1962, follows: 


Month Employ- Increase | Decrease 
ment 
2, 510, 950 14.468 
2, 512, 199. a m 
485, 324 |... 26, 875 
2, 482,982 2, 342 
2, 498, 312 15,830 
2, 486, 6288 11, 684 
2, 477, 940 8, 688 
2, 483, 511 SSA 
2. 485, 738 2,227 


Total Federal employment in civilian 
agencies for the month of March was 1,429,- 
054, an increase of 7,422 as compared with 
the February total of 1,421,632. Total civil- 
ian employment in the military agencies in 
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March was 1,056,684, a decrease of 5,195 as 
compared with 1,061,879 in February. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Sena- 
tor will find that most of those increases 
are in the space program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; 
they are not. For example, this year 
the President is asking in his budget 
that came to the Congress for an in- 
crease in appropriations to provide for 
36,492 new employees to be added next 
year over and above the number of em- 
ployees last year. That is the budget 
which was sent to the Congress. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let us break those 
figures down, to find out how we could 
cut something out of the budget. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator from Washington will just be 
patient I will break the figures down. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is, 
the President is asking to have employ- 
ees added at the rate of 3,000 a month; 
100 every day 7 days to the week; or 
4 every hour. What the President is 
asking for fiscal year 1964, getting down 
to the figures, is for extra money to add 
a new employee to the Federal payroll 
at the rate of one every 15 minutes, 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. I say that 
he does not need them. 

Where would those employees go? 
5,315 more employees are requested for 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The President is asking for 3,497 extra 
employees in the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The Secretary of Commerce said 
that he did not need as many as he 
already had. 

For the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare the request is for 
5,931 more employees next year. 

For the Department of Justice, the re- 
quest is for 765 new employees. 

The Department of Labor wants 
money for 1,293 extra employees. 

These are over and above what he had 
last year, and they have already had 129,- 
000 additional employees in the first 2% 
years. 

The General Services Administration 
wants 3,208 additional employees. 

The Post Office Department wants 
9,650 additional employees. I have not 
reached the Space Administration. The 
Senator from Washington thought that 
most of the new employees were for the 
Space Administration. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; I said a great 
number. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To be 
exact 3,953 are for the Space Adminis- 
tration, or about 10 percent of the total, 
and the rest are for the various domestic 
agencies. 

Eight hundred and two additional em- 
ployees are wanted for the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

The Treasury Department wants 4,149 
new employees. 

The Interior Department wants 3,999 
new employees. That bill will be before 
us later today. Let us see what happens. 

Why does the administration want so 
many new employees? I am not even 
counting the Defense Department. 
These are new employees for domestic 
agencies that the President said were to 
hold down the costs. If the Congress 
gives him the money he wants and which 
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the Budget Bureau has requested 36,492 
extra employees will be added to the 
public payroll in the next 12 months. 

The President is asking for money to 
add one new employee every 15 minutes 
during the entire fiscal year 1964. Re- 
member this is an administration in 
which the President in his campaign 
speeches said he had more than he knows 
what to do with. 

Is being specific enough? Let us cut 
each appropriation back. I offer my 
recommendations to the committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We would like to 
have the benefit of the Senator’s pres- 
ence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
be delighted to let the Senator have the 
benefit of my presence. I will even bring 
down a picture to put on the wall if it 
will encourage him to hold down this 
spending. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; the Senator’s 
pictures do not do him justice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
always felt the same way, but most of 
my friends think quite the contrary. 
{Laughter.1 

At any rate, I shall be delighted to 
come before the committee. I will even 
hold the Senator’s hand while he votes 
if the Senator wants me to do so—any- 
thing to promote commonsense in the 
departments. I welcome the opportu- 
nity offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. I am sure he will agree with me 
that we do not need to add the number of 
employees suggested by the Budget 
Bureau. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I may thoroughly 
agree with the Senator. All members of 
the committee may agree with him. The 
only one we have been considering that 
the Senator has been talking about is 
the GSA. If the Senator picks out the 
appropriations he thinks the GSA should 
not have—the House has probably cut 
some of the requests—perhaps the Sen- 
ate committee will cut some. Tell us 
which ones the Department should not 
have. We will give the Senator the most 
sympathetic audience he has ever had. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Sympa- 
thetic audiences do not save a dollar. 
We have had sympathetic audiences 
before. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. By sympathetic, I 
mean we will cut some if necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
better. Congress has been expressing 
sympathy to the taxpayers for years. If 
sympathy had a cash value nobody would 
have to work; everybody would be rich. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Then, I hope the 
Senator will vote against the Defense 
Appropriations bill, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration bill, and the interest on the 
debt bill, which we are talking about to- 
day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, we 
patie talking about interest on the 

ebt. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And all the other 
items that make up 81 percent of the 
taxes the American people pay. The 
Senator from Delaware has never voted 
against them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Delaware has never voted against them 
on final passage. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, I 
have, many times. I do not recall just 
which ones. I have voted against my 
share of them. I am going to make a 
motion later this afternoon which I hope 
the Senator will support; it will be in 
line with what the President promised 
in his campaign speeches. I will sit be- 
side the Senator from Washington while 
he votes if he thinks it will help calm his 
nerves and enable him to cast an affirm- 
ative vote for the American taxpayers. 
I will do anything in the world to help 
the Senator from Washington get on 
the right side. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will be glad to 
hold the Senator’s hand to help him get 
on the right side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
want to be led astray. 

The Senator from Delaware has served 
on a committee with the Senator from 
Washington. I enjoyed that service, but 
I found that we had quite a few disagree- 
ments on holding down subsidy costs. 
But I am always willing to discuss the 
subject with the Senator from Washing- 
ton since he has such a gracious way. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
walking into the shadows now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
not want to go into the shadows with 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
going far down the road somewhere. 
The Senator from Delaware and I have 
had many arguments about the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. A law was 
passed 25 years ago which provided the 
rules of the game, the appropriations, 
and the amount of money necessary to 
keep the merchant marine alive. The 
Senator from Delaware and I have had 
many arguments, but never has he 
shown up with an amendment to amend 
the act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS Oh, 
yes; I have. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The basic subsidy 
act? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, the 
Senator from Washington just would not 
listen. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Which amend- 
ments were they? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Sev- 
eral amendments to appropriation bills. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The appropriation 
has to be made by law. I am talking 
about the basic act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. So am I. 
Once the subsidy has been contracted 
for, it becomes an obligation. Congress 
each year decides to what extent the de- 
partment can commit us to pay these 
subsidies for the next 12 months. We 
have voted on that authority in every ap- 
propriation bill for the past several 
years. I have offered amendments to 
cut it back every year. I do not recall a 
single time when the Senator from Wash- 
ington has done so. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have joined the 
Senator from Delaware on three or four 
occasions. 

Anyway, I invite the Senator from 
Delaware to come before our committee 
with his figures and statistics. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
be glad to do so. I will even go to din- 
ner with the Senator some time if that 
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will impress upon him the need for 
economy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Delaware 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
promised to yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Srpson], but I yield 
first to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Did the 
Senator say he was going to move to re- 
commit the debt limit bill, or another 
bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, not 
the debt limit bill. 

I yield now to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Evidently the Senator 
from Wyoming was not vocal enough to 
make himself heard in his request to 
have the Senator from Delaware yield. 

Mr. President, I was not a Member of 
this body last year, but the RECORD 
discloses that the 87th Congress was 
cajoled into making the $308 billion ceil- 
ing on the premise that we would have a 
balanced budget and that the $308 bil- 
lion was needed only for a seasonal 
peak. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct, and that was the testimony 
given to our committee. It was claimed 
that the increase was needed only for a 
seasonal peak, and that there would be 
a balanced budget for the full year. The 
administration did not balance the 
budget but instead increased the deficit 
by $8 billion. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The $8 billion was an 
indication that the estimate of last year 
was sheer nonsense. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; or 
they did not know about what they were 
talking. But in any event it was un- 
realistic. They did not live up to their 
promise. I think if we could hold the 
debt ceiling at $309 billion here today 
it would be realistic. Then we should 
serve notice on the administration that 
this is it and that they can hold down 
spending. There is nothing unusual 
about that formula. The Senator and I 
have just so much money coming to us. 
We have to gage our purchases in line 
with the money we receive. All the argu- 
ment to the effect that the only alterna- 
tive to an increase in the debt ceiling 
is for the Government to default on its 
obligations is nonsense. There is another 
alternative—the administration can stop 
creating so many bills. Let them spend 
public money just as carefully as they 
do their own. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does not the Senator 
believe this would be a mandate to the 
Treasury Department to live within the 
debt ceiling through 1964, and to cut out 
nonessential and extravagant expendi- 
tures? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It 
would. My vote this afternoon is going 
to make clear that that is my intention. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on 
many subjects I agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware, who has 
just spoken. I am sorry that I must dis- 
agree with him on the issue now pending 
before the Senate. Probably our pur- 
poses are the same, but our methods of 
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accomplishing them are a little different. 
I intend to vote against the amended bill 
as it came from the committee, and vote 
against any increase in the debt ceiling. 

I feel privileged to consume a short 
period of time on the fioor of the Senate 
to talk about appropriations, since the 
name of the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado has been mentioned on the floor 
during the past hour. I believe a few 
remarks with respect to appropriations 
may be appropriate. It is true that the 
Independent Offices Subcommittee, on 
which I have the honor to serve as the 
ranking minority member, with the dis- 
tinguished chairman, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], has come 
forth each year with a bill which was not 
in excess of the budget. It is not an easy 
matter to do that. The appropriation 
bill covers all the Independent Offices 
and Agencies of Government. It pro- 
vides for the ICC, the FPC, the FCC, and 
so on down the line with respect to all 
the regulatory agencies. 

Through all of this we have one com- 
mon problem which recurs again and 
again, and that is that the backlog of 
cases before the regulatory agencies of 
government constantly increases. Yet 
we have found that it does no good 
simply to let it ride. 

So far as we can, we have put every 
pressure upon the regulatory agencies to 
firm up and key up their procedures and 
adopt new methods of procedure. This 
has been done in some instances. How- 
ever, on the whole probably there is jus- 
tification for some increase each year in 
the personnel required. It is very diffi- 
cult to face this particular problem. To 
those who would like to help us solve the 
problem I say that I join my distin- 
guished chairman and invite them to 
testify in the effort to help solve it. It is 
one of the most irksome and burdensome 
problems that we share. However, in 
respect to other appropriations, I doubt 
very seriously if any agency can expand 
itself from a $2 billion agency to a $6 
billion agency in 2 years and do an effec- 
tive job. I doubt if there is any man or 
any group of men alive who can expand 
a program that fast and use the money 
effectively. Yet I have watched the Sen- 
ate in the past 2 or 3 years, and noticed 
that anything which has the word “re- 
search” in it goes. Let no one believe for 
a moment that the executive department 
of this Government has not become wise 
to that fact. The most simple tabula- 
tions and calculations are now called re- 
search. If a man wants to find out what 
is happening in a certain area, an ac- 
countant is not put on the job with an 
adding machine, which is all that is re- 
quired. It immediately becomes a re- 
search project, and this involves at least 
$200,000, $300,000, or perhaps $200 mil- 
lion, for all I know. Anything that is 
passed off as research goes. 

Yesterday I had an opportunity to talk 
with one of the most distinguished sci- 
entists in the country. He told me what 
many scientists had told me privately, 
that research in this country is going 
downhill in many areas because Congress 
is providing too much money. He told 
me how a particular advisory committee 
of which he is a member in NIH listed 
projects one by one. He said that if 
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any sense were applied to the appropria- 
tions it would be possible to eliminate the 
worst projects before getting down to the 
bottom of the list. They have so much 
money that they must scramble to put 
it out. This is true not only of NIH, 
but it is true also of the National Science 
Foundation and other agencies. I am 
not one who wants to stop research. I 
have had a long and abiding interest, 
particularly in basic research, because 
I believe that in basic research are to 
be found true values that will advance 
our country. Senators, individually, and 
as a whole, should awaken to the fact 
that, merely because a group of depart- 
ment people come before us and brand 
something research, that does not neces- 
sarily mean that it is required or will 
develop into anything. It is pretty hard 
to find any tangible results, particularly 
when some of the greatest discoveries of 
this century have come from countries 
where governments do not subsidize re- 
search to the extent that we do. 

We might call a halt to the fantastic 
Peace Corps. I believe we appropriated 
$80 million for it, or that is the price tag 
on it this year. We might call a halt 
to it until we find out where it is going 
and what it is going to do. A few thou- 
sand letters gathered together by the 
Peace Corps personnel downtown do not 
prove that the Peace Corps is a success. 
We might stop, for example, the old CCC, 
the local Peace Corps that we have now 
started and which, I am sorry to say, 
the Senate has voted to establish. We 
could do hundreds of things to cut down 
expenses. We could have thrown the 
accelerated public works program out the 
window, where it should have been 
thrown. In that way we would have 
saved $900 million on boondoggling. 

We could have done the same thing 
with area redevelopment. If we had 
done that, Mr. President, we would not 
have transferred one depressed area of 
the country to another. Federal em- 
ployees have been put out all over the 
country literally hammering communi- 
ties to take money. I could go through 
a whole series of examples. The chal- 
lenge has been made rather loosely that 
the way to reduce expenditures is to vote 
to cut appropriations. I will vote to re- 
duce appropriations, but I do not agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAms] when he says 
that by raising the debt ceiling to $309 
billion we will say to the executive de- 
partment that we are going to make the 
$309 billion stick in the Senate. We are 
not. Weare never going to make it stick 
until Members of the Senate, individually 
and as a group, or at least a majority of 
them, decide that Government expendi- 
tures constitute a threat to the economic 
health and well-being of this country. 

T intend to vote for many cuts. I will 
vote for some increases. I announce 
now two increases that I will vote for. 
I will vote for more money for the B-70 
program. I will vote for more money 
for the supersonic transport, so that the 
shortsighted people, who cannot see over 
the horizon but somehow get a clear 
concept of the moon, will know that we 
must do something on this earth to keep 
ahead of people who are here—not only 
those in orbit. The $309 billion will be 
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raised again next year, and this will be 
ineffectual in holding it down. 


I heard the President's statement in 


his State of the Union message. I loved 
the words. I wish I could have found the 
tune. But the tune is one of maddening 
irresponsibility. Each day brings more 
requests for new programs, expanded 
programs and new boondoggling, which 
do this country no good and never will. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it has 
been said over and over again, in sub- 
stance, that the bill before the Senate 
would not control spending. It is not a 
ceiling on the debt. The debt is created 
by spending. Spending comes about 
when we vote authorizations. After we 
set into motion spending programs, ap- 
propriated money, and inaugurated 
many programs, started new projects, 
and entered into new fields, increased 
costs, raised wages, placed more people 
on the payroll, and have done all these 
other things, the bills start to roll into 
the Treasury. 

The Treasury must either pay them or 
not pay them. For the Government to 
fail to pay its bills could well lead to seri- 
ous trouble at home and abroad. 

The measure before the Senate is not 
a ceiling on debt. I wish it were. I 
would like to see a ceiling on spending. 
I would like to see a constitutional 
amendment that compelled the Govern- 
ment to live within its means and to re- 
tire the debt. But again I say that 
spending and debts come about because 
we vote for programs. 

I yield to no one in my opposition to 
the expansion of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I yield to no one in consistently 
opposing measures that cost money. But 
all of that has gone by. Now the ques- 
tion is, Shall we let the Secretary of the 
Treasury borrow enough money to pay 
the bills? My answer is that if the 
Treasury will come before us in a forth- 
right manner, without playing politics, 
without trickery, and without emergen- 
cy, I shall, much as I do not like to do so, 
vote to grant the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the authority to borrow more money. 

It would be in the best interests of 
the country. It would call for more or- 
derly financing and more elbow room to 
manage the national debt, if the action 
we take were to extend for the full com- 
ing fiscal year. The amendment adopted 
by the Committee on Finance is sound. 
I do not want anyone to suggest to me 
that he is for orderly financing and for 
giving the Secretary of the Treasury 
elbow room, but vote for a proposal that 
will send the borrowing ceiling down to 
$285 billion by the end of August. If 
the Committee on Finance amendment 
is defeated, that is what will happen. 
There will be a debt of something over 
$305 billion. By our votes, we will be 
putting a ceiling of $285 billion on the 
borrowing power. That would not be 
honest with the people back home. That 
would not enable the best possible bor- 
rowing on the part of the Treasury. 

I point out something further. We 
cannot do much about the bills that will 
come in the next 2 or 3 months. The 
spending has taken place. The bills have 
to be paid. The Armed Forces must be 
paid. Contractors must be paid. Veter- 
ans’ hospitals and other services must 
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be continued. We cannot do very much 
to lessen the spending in the next 2, 3, 
or 4 months. But we can do something 
about the spending 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
or 12 months from now. If this measure 
is passed with the amendment of the 
Committee on Finance, there will be a 
borrowing limit of $309 billion. That is 
enough to operate the Treasury all of 
the next fiscal year, if the Treasury so 
chooses. 

There are many things that can be 
done. The Secretary of the Treasury 
said he would have to go to $315 or 
$320 billion if all the proposed pro- 
grams were enacted. Congress does not 
have to enact them. A project that is 
expected to be finished in 12 months can 
be dragged out to 18 months. Congress 
can refuse to initiate certain projects 
or programs. Some of the programs 
should be defeated; the starting dates of 
others can be delayed. 

Many things can be done to curtail 
spending during the next 6 months. 
But we are helpless as to the immediate 
future. 

There is no way in which to justify 
a vote for the bill before the Senate 
if the amendment of the Committee on 
Finance is defeated, because we shall be 
voting deliberately to reduce the borrow- 
ing power to $285 billion. We know that 
that will not work. We know that there 
will be another crisis. We know that it 
will be used in the last day or two to 
boost the debt far above $309 billion, or 
even $315 billion. 

I realize that perhaps nothing that 
has been said here will influence any 
votes. I have tried to act responsibly 
in these matters. For the most part, I 
have voted to increase the borrowing 
limit over the years, because it was nec- 
essary for the Government to pay its 
bills. The time to hold down expendi- 
tures is when we consider authorizations 
and appropriations. 

However, if the amendment of the 
Committee on Finance is defeated, it 
will be a clearcut indication that politics 
is being played with this issue. It will 
be a clearcut indication that the people 
back home—the taxpayers—are being 
deceived. It will be a clearcut indication 
that we are being maneuvered into a 
corner, so that there will be another 
deadline, another crisis. Then, at the 
end of August, the proposal will be either 
to take it or leave it; and what we will 
get to take will be very high. 

So I shall vote to adopt the amendment 
of the Committee on Finance. It is a 
good amendment. If it is defeated, those 
who believe in a higher debt and more 
spending, those who believe in planned 
deficits, will have to take the respon- 
sibility to deliver the votes to give to the 
Treasury the power to borrow in order 
to pay its bills. 

I, for one, am disappointed in the 
Treasury for not supporting the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when 
we come to grips with the public debt 
ceiling, and discussions about appro- 
priations are injected into the debate, 
I am reminded of the fellow down in 
Kentucky who had a balky mule. The 
mule lay down on the pavement and 
would not budge, notwithstanding all 
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the punishment administered by the very 
humble owner, including the building of 
a fire under the mule. 

By sheer happenstance, a veterinarian 
came along. He said, “Sam, what’s the 
matter?” 

Sam replied, “I can’t do a thing with 
this mule.” 

So the veterinarian reached into his 
case, got out a syringe, and gave the 
mule a good sticking in the hind quar- 
ters. The mule got up and bounded 
down the street. 

Sam looked at his departing mule and 
said, “Doc, how much was that?” 

The veterinarian replied, “Well, I'll 
charge you only 10 cents.” 

“Well,” Sam said, “Here’s 30 cents, 
Give me two shots, so I can catch the 
mule.” 

So the appropriations go up, and the 
debt ceiling, in proportion to the appro- 
priations, goes higher, and we kick up 
the debt ceiling. The appropriations 
and the debt go higher and higher, 
and higher goes the ceiling. 

This is a peripatetic ceiling, so to 
speak. The debt and the appropriations 
walk together. 

Before 1917, there was no debt ceiling. 
At that time, in the Second Liberty Loan 
Act, Congress established a ceiling of, 
roughly, $11,500 million. 

Then it started up. The next ceiling 
was $45 billion. The next ceiling was 
$65 billion. Then it went up to $125 
billion. In wartime it rose to $210 bil- 
lion. Then it went up to $260 billion, 
and then it rose to $300 billion. 

It went back to $275 billion; but then 
it went up, on a temporary basis, to 
$281 billion. Then it scooted above $300 
billion. 

It is like the little mule. It takes a 
couple of shots to catch those expendi- 
tures, and up goes the debt ceiling. 

Then, Mr. President, we go in for an 
interesting fiction: We now make a dis- 
tinction between the permanent debt 
ceiling and a temporary debt ceiling. 
We have had nine temporary ceilings 
and three permanent ceilings in the last 
8 years. Then, to outdo ourselves, we 
have actually had five ceilings in the 
past 3 months. There was one ceiling 
on the last day of March. The following 
morning there was a different ceiling. 
Then there was still another ceiling, as 
the chairman of our committee well 
knows. On June 24, there will be still 
another ceiling; and on June 30 there 
will be another ceiling; and if we do 
not do anything by the 30th of June, 
there will be still a different ceiling. So 
we are willing to be “ceilinged” to death, 
it seems. 

However, as everyone knows, a little 
nonsense is spouted on this floor once 
in a while. If we wish to hold down 
the debt limit, the place to do so is in 
the Appropriations Committees. I lis- 
tened with great interest to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MacGnuson] speak about having Senators 
come to the Appropriations Committee 
and give it the details. I served for 18 
years on the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and I do not think I am a 
rank amateur on that subject. But when 
I was managing the agricultural show, 
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I put a man in the Department of Agri- 
culture; and I went to every bureau head 
there, and I had them to lunch; and I 
said to them, “You are to respond to 
his questions and you are to give him 
what he requests; otherwise, you will 
settle with me in the committee room.” 
Mr. President, that got results. 

The tragedy is that Senators are so 
busy that they do not have enough time. 
Members of the House serve on only 
one subcommittee, and that is their 
work during the session. But I say to 
our very distinguished chairman that 
once I served on five subcommittees of 
the Appropriations Committee, and at 
the same time I served on seven subcom- 
mittees of the Judiciary Committee. I 
do not quite know what I did with my 
“spare time,” I must say. I used to 
operate “on roller skates.” 

It is in the Appropriations Committees 
that the job must be done; and the debt 
ceiling bill is only an echo of what the 
Appropriations Committees do. 

We cannot put all the blame on the 
Treasury Department. However, I be- 
lieve one admonition can be made. The 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
said to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
several months ago, “Do not come at the 
last minute.” But last week we met 
under the expert direction of our distin- 
guished friend the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Byrn], and listened care- 
fully to the distinguished Secretary of 
the Treasury. I sympathize with his 
problems, and I do not wish to throw 
any rocks. Frankly, he must have some 
maneuverability and some flexibility. I 
do not quite know what the central bank- 
ers in Europe would say if we were to 
slice the funds available to the Secretary 
of the Treasury so close that the cen- 
tral bankers in Europe would come to 
the conclusion that Congress had no 
confidence in the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Certainly that would be a disaster. 

Neither can we reduce his cash bal- 
ances. He operates in a cash balance 
area of, let us say, $4,200 million up to 
$5,700 million. There could arise an 
eventuality—for, after all, we are on 
thin ice—so far as the imbalance of pay- 
ments between our country and other 
countries is concerned. I do not want 
the hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to be tied, and I am willing to be 
reasonable in that connection. More- 
over, I do not want him to have to 
resort to what one might call “phony” 
financing. 

We know that Bob Anderson, the 
Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, did that in 1957; he 
had to go into the market and sell non- 
guaranteed obligations. But when that 
is done, the interest rate rises, and the 
result is to add to the interest on the 
public debt, which now is over ten 
thousand million dollars a year. 

Mr. President, there may be some who 
get comfort from saying, “We owe it only 
to ourselves.” Mr. President, we cannot 
pick up a chunk of cobblestone that has 
been put down under the highway pro- 
gram and put it on the front porch of a 
man who holds a Government saving 
bond, and say to him, “Here is your in- 
terest.” He wants his interest paid to 
him in the coin of the realm which he 
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can spend with the butcher or the grocer 
or at the department store or in paying 
his income tax to the Government. So 
the interest must be paid to him in 
money. The result is that the interest 
charge rises. 

I would not want the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use some of the cash which 
must go into trust funds—for example, 
into such funds as the Railroad Retire- 
ment Fund and the Social Security 
Fund. Congress makes those appropria- 
tions out of the general revenues. Sup- 
pose the Secretary of the Treasury were 
to grab several billion dollars and say, 
“Congress has not gotten around to ap- 
propriating this into the social security 
account; so I will use this cash.” Mr. 
President, if that were done, I would 
regard it as a public violation of his 
fiduciary responsibility. So such action 
is not taken. 

Some say, Go ahead; we have many 
assets which can be put on the market.” 
But, Mr. President, that would result in 
a forced sale of assets; and I would not 
wish that to be done. 

So what would the Secretary of the 
Treasury do? If he were instructed to 
make a forced sale, that would tipoff the 
securities market. In order to sell Gov- 
ernment bonds, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has to proceed in the same way 
that the Singer Sewing Machine Co. or 
the International Harvester Co. or any 
other industrial concern in the country 
proceeds; he has to go into the same 
market. 

Mr. President, what would Members 
of Congress say about the Secretary of 
the Treasury if he were so mistaken in 
judgment as suddenly—overnight—to 
drop $1 billion worth of assets into the 
market? Members of Congress would 
wish to run him out of office. So I do 
not wish to put the Secretary of the 
Treasury in that hole, 

Frankly, I think the Secretary of the 
Treasury has done wisely and well in con- 
nection with the debt ceiling. He said 
an increase to $307 billion would be suffi- 
cient up to June 30. So we have pro- 
vided for that. He said that a debt ceil- 
ing of $309 would get him out of the fire 
up to August 31, even though he would 
nudge through the ceiling a little. But 
he has a cash cushion to fall back on. 

But we went further. We said, “Mr. 
Secretary, we will make the $309 billion 
ceiling last, not until August 31, but until 
June 30, 1964.” So he will not be in 
trouble. 

We know he must make a further re- 
quest; he said he would have to. The 
appropriation bills have not yet been 
passed; neither has the tax bill. So how 
can the Secretary of the Treasury know 
now what his expenditures column will 
show on a projected basis and what the 
debt ceiling will have to be? He may 
have to say to us, “I must have a debt 
ceiling of $325 billion.” If he said that, 
I would not be surprised, in view of the 
way Congress spends money. 

Mr. President, the way Congress spends 
money is certainly a caution. But so long 
as Congress spends the money, we might 
just as well take credit for the drought 
as well as for the rain, because the ceil- 
ing is there, and the money is made avail- 
able by this body and the other body. 
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The Constitution provides: 


No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 


Congress is the exclusive custodian of 
the public purse. Let no Member of Con- 
gress try to duck his responsibility. It 
is here. We will not shirk it. I have 
never tried to duck it. I have defended 
on the platform every one of my fiscal 
actions for the past 30 years. I love to 
confess in public because it is good for 
the soul. I think people like it. 

We have presented a good bill. What 
kind of hole would we put the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee in if 
we voted down the bill when it came from 
the committee by a vote of 13 to 2? The 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana, 
who has offered the amendment to re- 
move the new “time” provision, voted 
for the bill in committee; he so admitted 
on the floor of the Senate earlier in the 
day. What kind of hole would the Sen- 
ator put us in? . 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator ask what kind of hole the chair- 
man of the committee would be put in? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The chair- 
man voted against the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is all right, but 
the Senator considers the committee as 
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an entity. Does he deny that that was 
the vote? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I was pres- 
ent and I voted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly, but I was 
present and heard the testimony of the 
Secretary before I had to come to the 
floor of the Senate for a 12 o'clock 
meeting of the Senate. Do not pin 
that on me. I know where I was. 

My duty was to be in the Senate 
Chamber at 12 o’clock. I left the com- 
mittee at 7 minutes to 12, in time to 
undertake the duties of the leadership 
here. But my vote was cast. I was the 
first to ask the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury questions, by the grace and suffer- 
ance of our distinguished chairman. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I wish to 
say to my good friend from Illinois, 
whom I dearly love and admire—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I love my friend dear- 

ly, too. 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I know what 
it is to prevail on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I have had an amendment in which 
I believed very strongly agreed to. Then 
I have seen as good a friend as the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] walk 
in and move to reconsider the vote by 
which my amendment was agreed to, and 
watch the leadership defeat the amend- 
ment after it had been agreed to. 

We have had proposals agreed to, and 
then heard the statement, “I am afraid 
this will not work out too well. He had 
better change it.” 
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Even the Senator has changed his 
mind on occasion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The only people who 
do not change their minds are in ceme- 
teries and kindred places. I merely 
wished to make clear what happened in 
the committee. By an overwhelming 
majority vote the bill was reported to 
the Senate. All I have said is that I 
believe the Senate ought to sustain its 
Committee on Finance. Then we shall 
go to conference on the bill. 

I have listened to my friend. I have 
interposed in his conversation because 
the whole burden of his argument was 
that we could not persuade the House 
to agree. That is an unwarranted as- 
sumption. I have been on hundreds of 
conference committees, first on the other 
side of the Capitol coming over here, 
and subsequently on this side going over 
there. We must assume that we have a 
record. We have the facts. And there 
is nothing so stubborn as a fact. We 
have the facts with us. I think we 
ought to vote. I am ready to vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall speak only for a moment. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a list 
of the times the debt limit has been in- 
creased. The list appears on page 5 of 
the report. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Debt limitation under sec. 21 of the 2d Liberty Bond Act, as amended—History of legislation 


Sept. 24, 1917: 
40 Stat. e r d 1 $7, 538, 945, 400 
2 3 290, sec. 5, authorized certificates of indebtedness (outstanding revolving authority) 24, 000, 000, 000 
pr. : 
40 Stat. 502, amending sec. 1, increased bond authority to 1 12, 000, 000, 000 
40 Stat. 504, amending sec. 5, increased authority for certificates outstanding t 28, 000, 000, 000 
3 — 40 Stat. 844, amending sec. 1, increased bond authority to— 1 20, 000, 000, 000 
ar, 7 
40 Stat. 1811, amending sec. 5, increased authority for certificates outstanding to. 2 10, 000, 000, 000 
40 Stat. 1309, new sec. 18 added, authorizing notes in the amount o ei nen enw ꝑ[ :.:. 1 7, 000, 000, 000 
Nov. 23, 1921: 42 Stat. 321, amending sec. 18; increased note authority to outstanding (establishing revolving authority) se 2 7, 500, 000, 000 
Tune 17, 1929: 46 Stat. 19, amending sec, 5, authorized bills in lieu of certificates of indebtedness; no change in limitation for the outstanding.. 2 10, 000, 000, 000 
Mar. 3, 1931: 46 Stat. 1506, amending sec, 1, increased bond authority to. bp» SRE —— ES 1-28, 000, 000, 000 
eins Denne a O EOE Coenen ARE -< age 2 10, 000, 000, 000 
Stat. 20, amending sec. 1, limited bonds outstanding (establishing revolving authority to) „ 2 25, 000, 000, 000 
Stat. 21, new sec, 21 added, consolidating authority for certificates and bills (see. 5) and authority for notes (see, 18); same aggregate amount outstanding. 20, 000, 000, 000 
49 Stat. 21, new sec. 22 added, authorizing U.S, sa’ bonds within piety, of à 
y 26, 1938: 52 Stat. 447, amending secs. 1 and 21, consolidating in see, 21 authority for bonds, certificates of indebtedness, Treasury bills, and notes (out- 
standing bonds limited to $30,000,000,000). Same aggregate total outstanding 2 45, 000, 000, 000 
July 20, 1939: 53 Stat. 1071, amending sec. 21, removed limitation on bonds wi t changing total authorized outstanding of bonds, certificates of indebted- 
Z// „ccc c T 2 45, 000, 000, 000 
Tune 25, 1940; 54 Stat. 526, amending sec. 21, adding new h: 
“ (b) In addition to the amount authorized by the preceed ng paragraph of this section, any obligations authorized by sections 5 and 18 of this Act, as 
amended, not to exceed in the aggregate $4,000,000, outstanding at any one time, less any retirements made from the special fund made available un- 
der section 301 of the Revenue Act of 1940, may be issued under said sections to provide the Treasury with funds to meet any expenditures made, after 
June 30, 1940, for the national defense, or to reimburse the general fund of the Treasury therefor. Any such obligations so issued shall be designated ‘Na 
erama, Dersa N PE T ARET P AAE i EAE ̃ꝗô²“ͥkör ꝗ E E ES AV FD E EARS E AA 3 4, 000, 000, 000 
Feb. 19, 1941: 55 Stat. 7, amending sec, 21, limiting face amount of obligations issued under authority of act outstanding at any one time to—ꝛ— „ 2 65, 000, 000, 000 
Elim separate aut! ty M „000 of National Defense Series obligations. 


1942: 56 Stat. 189, amending sec, 21 eased limitation to. 


Mar. 28, 
Apr. 11, 1943: 
Apr. 3, 1045: 59 Stat. 47 


57 Stat. 63, amending sec. 21, increased limitation to 
June 9, 1944; 58 Stat. 272, amending sec, 21, increased limitation to 


amending sec. 21 to read: “The face amount of obligations issued under authority of this Act, and the face amount of . 
no 


anteed as to principal and interest by the United States (except such guaranteed obligations as may be held by thé Secretary of the Treasury), 


exceed in the gate $300,000, 
June 26, 1946: 60 Stat. 316, amend 
maturity at the option of the hol 


thereof 
limitation to 


nenn BY ANY ONS CMO ee ENEA . 
sec. 21, adding: The current redemption value of any obligation issued on a discount basis which is redeemable prior to 
be considered, for the purposes of this section, to be the face amount of such obligation,’’ and decreasing 


Sept. 2, 1958: 72 Stat. 1748, amending see, 21, increast 


sec. 21, effective Feb. 26, 1958, and ending 


June 36, 1959: 73 Stat, 156, amending sec. 21, effective June 30, 1959, increasing limitation to $285,000, 


makes limitation on June 30, 1959. 


hay, eosin July 1, 1959. 
June 30, 1960 


Amending see. 21, temporarily increasing limitation by $10,000,000,000 for period beginning July 1, 1960, and ending June 30, 1960, which makes limitation 
: 74 Stat. 290, amending sec. 21, for period beginning on July 1, 1900, and ending June 30, 1061, temporarily increasing limitation by $8,000,000,000_- 
June 30, 1961: 75 Stat. 148, amending sec. 21, for period beginning on J 57 1,'1961, and ending June 30, 1 4 < 


962, temporarily increasing limitation by $1 


295, 000, 000, 000 

000,000,000.. 2 293, 000, 000, 000 
000. 7298, 000, 000, 000 

2 300, 000, 000, 000 


000, 
Mar. 13, 1962: 76 Stat. 23, amending sec. 21, for period beginning on Mar. 13, 1962, and ending June 30, 1962, temporarily further increasing limitation by $2,000,- 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Eleven of 
the increase in the debt limit were un- 
der President Eisenhower. 

Sometimes I wonder how we Demo- 
crats were ever able to resist the temp- 
tation to heap upon Republicans the sort 
of chastisement we receive when a Demo- 
cratic President asks for an increase in 
the debt limit. I wonder how we man- 
aged to resist the opportunity to spend 
several hours making speeches about ex- 
cessive expenditures under Republicans 
each time when the debt limit was 
raised. President Eisenhower asked 
eight different times for an increase in 
the debt ceiling limit. During his ad- 
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ministration the limit was increased 
from $275 billion to $298 billion. We 
had some prosperity during much of that 
time. 

The Senator from Louisiana knows 
what the Secretary of the Treasury is up 
against when he tries to do something 
like that. 

We kept the funds so tight that dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration we 
would approve a small increase and then 
drop back to a previous level. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was compelled to 
do a number of things he did not wish to 
do, which cost our Nation a great deal 
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of money. That was not the way in 
which the debt should be managed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
table prepared by the Secretary of the 

Treasury, Mr. Dillon, which appears on 
page 24 of the hearings, illustrating 
some of the things that the Secretary of 
the Treasury under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration had to do because we did 
not give him enough leeway to handle 
the debt in ways that he felt it should 
not be handled. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Estimated additional cost of agency borrowing compared with Treasury borrowing 


1 Management and liquidation functions. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury 
spelled out very clearly why the bill 
should become law today. I ask Sena- 
tors to look on page 25 of the hearings. 
They will see that he explains the situa- 
tion. He has money coming in, which 
money is to be invested in trust funds. 
When we invest the trust funds, that 
should be in Government bonds, which 
are an obligation of the U.S. Govern- 
ment bearing interest. So automatically 
a debt increase is called for. 

Tomorrow the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should invest $1,200 million of 
money. That money is coming in and 
should be invested in trust funds. It 
then becomes a part of the national 
debt. The Secretary will not be able to 
do it. 

If Senators will look at page 25 of the 
hearings, they will see that the situation 
is spelled out clearly. The table appears 
elsewhere in the hearings. The Secre- 
tary makes reference to the table to show 
that it is his obligation to invest the 
funds as they come in from withholding 
taxes, social security taxes, and other 
Government trust funds. Of course, he 
will not be able to do so because, unless 
we raise the debt limit, it will be against 
the law starting tomorrow for him to in- 
vest that money ir trust funds. 

As I have indicated, I do not know 
what the House will do. I am told it will 
have difficulty in developing a quorum if 
a single House Member wishes to resist 
the measure. As a practical question, we 
will have another opportunity to vote on 
the question of the debt limit some time 
later this year. Now the Secretary of 
the Treasury has an obligation to buy 
Government bonds with trust fund 
money, which will put us through the 
debt limit tomorrow. That is why the 
bill should be passed today. Of course, 
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we do not have to do our duty, but we 
should. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor has said that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has an obligation to purchase 
trust fund obligations tomorrow. By 
what process was that obligation placed 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Secre- 
tary has a fiduciary relationship as the 
person who manages the withholding 
receipts that come in. In that capacity 
he must invest such receipts on behalf 
of the people who would benefit from the 
trust fund. 

Mr. GORE. That trust and responsi- 
bility was placed upon him by an act of 
Congress, was it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We created 
that trust by an act of Congress. If we 
should not raise the debt ceiling to the 
limit proposed, we would make it against 
the law for him to do what Congress re- 
quires him to do, which seems rather 
ridiculous to this Senator. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected, because the bill should 
become law today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
morning I received a telegram from Mr. 
Steuart L. Pittman, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Civil Defense. An iden- 
tical telegram was sent to the Governor 
of the State of Oregon; to Mr. Ben Musa, 
speaker of the Oregon State Legislature; 
to my colleague from Oregon [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER |; and to Representatives in Con- 
gress WALTER NoRBLAD, AL ULLMAN, EDITH 
GREEN, and ROBERT B. DUNCAN. 

The telegram reads as follows: 


I wish to inform you that I have today 
sent the following telegram to the Portland 
City Council: 

I understand that the City Council of 
Portland has taken steps to eliminate those 
civil defense activities in the city intended 
to meet wartime disasters. It is the con- 
sidered judgment of the President and Sec- 
retary of Defense that existing fallout shel- 
ter space supported by warning and local 
emergency organization would significantly 
improve the chances of survival of people in 
any part of the United States in the event 
of nuclear attack. Portland is one of sev- 
eral dozen cities fortunate enough to have 
shielding from fallout radiation adequate to 
accommodate its entire population. The 
Federal Government has shipped a large 
amount of shelter supplies, purchased with 
funds appropriated by Congress, to nearby 
Federal warehouses to stock this potential 
shelter resource and make possible an effec- 
tive working shelter system in Portland. 
Your city, fulfilling its part in a joint Fed- 
eral, State and local undertaking, has already 
obtained permission from the owners of 203 
buildings to accommodate 337,420 people 
in shelter areas. Your decision to eliminate 
the activities which could bring this re- 
source for saving lives into actuality is one 
of profound significance for the people of 
Portland. 

The civil defense program is now an inte- 
gral part of the total military defense effort. 
Progress in strengthening this country 
through military and civilian measures of 
defense depends on a coherent national ef- 
fort. I would hope that any decision by 
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the city council to pursue an independent 
and inconsistent policy on defense matters 
would be finalized only after careful study. 
Therefore I urge that you consider forming a 
committee of civic leaders to examine the 
complexities of this problem. I would be 
glad to meet with such a group in Wash- 
ington or Portland for the purpose of mak- 
ing available any information we can on 
the nature of the threat and the validity 
of defensive measures available to Portland. 
Our conclusion is simply that nuclear war, 
while not likely, is a possibility over the 
years ahead, which we cannot ignore. If 
it should occur, the chances of Portland 
being passed up by nuclear explosions but 
subjected to lethal radiation would be very 
real, And if this should happen, the failure 
to organize the effective use of existing shel- 
ter space in Portland would mean that a 
large part of the Portland population would 
be overexposed to radiation with tragic con- 
sequences which could have been avoided at 
negligible cost and considerable application 
to a difficult management task by those who 
run the city affairs. 

Pending clarification of Portland’s capacity 
and intention to use the results of the shel- 
ter survey and Federal shelter supplies, I 
have instructed my regional director to hold 
up all Federal civil defense resources ear- 
marked for the city of Portland. Should 
you so request, this aid would be restored, 
but if supplies have been rerouted to other 
cities, the startup time would take many 
additional months. Should an emergency 
arise and the city be unprepared, I would 
urge that you at least have developed a 
method for the people of Portland to know 
which buildings would offer shielding against 
radiation. Even though such shelters would 
not be stocked, nor staffed by. trained people 
to manage them and to monitor radiation, 
and even though the warning system may 
have deteriorated, chaotic and unplanned 
use of the protected areas would be better 
than nothing. 

STEUART L. PITTMAN, 
Assistant Secretary Defense (Civil Defense). 


My reply to Mr. Pittman by letter a 
few hours ago was as follows: 


Dear Mn. SECRETARY: In reply to your wire 
urging me to support continuation of the 
civil defense program in Portland, Oreg., and 
the State of Oregon, I wish to advise you 
that I find many of the arguments advanced 
by your Civil Defense Administration to be 
very unconvincing. 

I have been advised this morning that the 
Oregon State Legislature has voted against 
appropriation of funds for continuation of 
the State civil defense program. The action 
which has been taken in my State by the 
Portland City Council and the Oregon State 
Legislature is indicative of increasing sus- 
picion in our country that much of the civil 
defense program is unrealistic, wasteful and 
tends to create a false sense of security in 
case of nuclear war. It also indicates that 
increasing numbers of people feel that great- 
er efforts should be made in ending nuclear 
testing, reaching disarmament agreements 
compatible with national security and doing 
a better job of protecting our greatest de- 
fense weapon; namely, our economy by elimi- 
nating huge wastes in the Pentagon Build- 
ing. In my judgment, scarecrow arguments 
will not sell civil defense much longer to 
the American people. 

I am sure that the municipal leaders of 
Portland and the leaders of the State gov- 
ernment of Oregon at both the executive 
and legislative levels would be glad to confer 
with you, if you requested such a conference. 
However, I do not think the suggestion con- 
tained in your wire that Federal civil de- 
tense resources earmarked for Portland might 
be rerouted to other cities will prove to be 
very persuasive. 
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I see the action which has taken place In 
Oregon to be an indication of the increasing 
recognition on the part of more and more 
people that if we get into a nuclear war, we 
have had it and those who come out of holes 
in the ground called civil defense shelters 
will not have much to come out to. 

Nevertheless, if the Civil Defense Admin- 
istration can offer the people of my State 
and the people of the country as a whole a 
realistic civil defense program that makes 
sense, I am sure that fair consideration will 
be given to it. However, the fact is that 
much of the civil defense program to date 
hasn’t made sense to many people, includ- 
ing myself. 

Last year we had a State disaster in the 
most catastrophic storm in our history and 
there was widespread State criticism of the 
collapse of the civil defense program. If it 
can’t meet the emergency of a storm, it of- 
fers little hope for meeting the emergency of 
a nuclear attack. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE Morse. 


Mr. President, the city of Portland 
and the State of Oregon have taken the 
first steps to remove first the city and 
then the State from the Federal civil 
defense program. At the moment, it is 
still possible that one or both of these 
actions may be reversed. But in light 
of the earlier rejection by the voters of 
Portland of a bond issue for civil de- 
fense purposes, it does not appear likely 
that the decisions of the Portland City 
Council and the State legislature will 
be changed. 

Certainly the people of Oregon were 
sadly disillusioned last October 12 about 
the whole civil defense concept. The 
devastation visited upon Oregon last 
Columbus Day by the sudden typhoon 
which swept in off the Pacific Ocean 
paralyzed most of it. The disruption of 
transportation and of services that have 
come to be a part of our way of life, 
especially power, was just a taste of 
what civil defense would be confronted 
with in the event of a nuclear attack. 
Yet the civil defense setup on which the 
people of Oregon and the Nation as a 
whole have spent a good deal of money, 
was completely immobile. Not even its 
communications system, which is alleged 
to be a major function of civil defense, 
was brought into operation. 

Much was said afterward about 
whether civil defense was supposed to 
have functioned during that storm, or 
whether the entire responsibility in cases 
of natural disaster lies with other agen- 
cies of Government. But that is not a 
realistic issue, because I do not think 
there is any evidence that civil defense 
would have done any better if it had had 
the sole responsibility. Civil defense 
was unable to cope with a sudden emer- 
gency. And that is the kind of situation 
it would have to deal with in the case of 
nuclear attack. 

The experience Oregon had with civil 
defense inadequacy last fall has raised 
again the whole issue of how useful it is 
to spend large sums on the program. 
There is, in my opinion, little purpose in 
attempting to defend a civilian popula- 
tion against direct nuclear blast. The 
possibility of constructing blast shelters 
that would protect a large percentage of 
the population against both nuclear 
blast and fallout would probably cost 
more than the entire defense budget. 
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and even then, the reality of such pro- 
tection is questionable because of many 
unknown factors. 

A somewhat better case can be made 
that a large percentage of a population 
outside the direct blast area can be pro- 
tected from radiation. But it is only a 
guess as to how much of the Nation 
would be targeted. We know that Rus- 
sia does not plan to use its nuclear 
weapons primarily against military tar- 
gets, as does the United States. Their 
missiles are undoubtedly targeted on 
population centers, on the theory that 
since Russia lacks weapons in such large 
numbers and in suck variety of delivery 
as we have, they have to get the most 
mileage from them possible, meaning to 
threaten the greatest number of people. 
France is constructing its nuclear pro- 
gram on the same theory. A handful 
of nuclear bombs will go further against 
large cities than against isolated missile 
sites. So in any nuclear war, we would 
have to expect cities like Portland, which 
have relatively little military value, to 
be targets, anyway. 

But even if a population is threatened 
only by fallout, the question of how they 
will survive afterward remains. Civil 
defense has done little about that. 
Water supply, sewage, food, and other 
necessities will all depend upon local 
supplies for an indefinite period. Ani- 
mals and vegetation, except for weeds, 
will be killed by the same radiation from 
which human beings can be sheltered. 
Transportation, power, and communi- 
cations will be nonexistent for an un- 
known length of time. 

The decision of Oregon indicates that 
a great many people are becoming 
aware of these problems and are not 
satisfied with what the present civil 
defense program is doing about them. 
I think there is an increasing awareness 
that avoidance of the disaster itself, in 
the case of nuclear war, is the only pro- 
tection for the American people. 

As the senior Senator from Oregon, 
I wish to say to the people of Oregon 
and the Nation that I have many reser- 
vations and great doubts about the ef- 
fectiveness of the whole civil defense 
program as it is now planned. I am 
satisfied great waste is involved in this 
part of the civil defense program, as is 
involved in much of the operation of the 
Pentagon Building. 

The Pentagon Building has done a tre- 
mendous propaganda job on the Ameri- 
can people by putting forth a fear pro- 
gram in connection with the whole civil 
defense program. It seems to think that 
if the people can be kept frightened long 
enough, they can be persuaded to con- 
tinue to approve the appropriation of 
great sums of money that, in fact, are 
wasteful in connection with the defense 
of the country. 

I shall continue to vote for defense 
dollars that can be justified for the pro- 
tection of the security of my country, but 
I am not going to vote for unjustified 
military expenditures because to do so 
would weaken the greatest defense 
weapon the American people have, 
namely, the economy of this country. 
If we continue to weaken the economy 
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of this country, irreparable damage will 
be done to its security. 

So I respectfully say the time has 
come for this administration to reex- 
amine its entire civil defense program. 
I am proud of the fact that my State, 
the Portland City Council, and the legis- 
lature of my State, have issued the first 

to this administration that it 
had better take another look at the civil 
defense program from the standpoint of 
its efficiency and cost. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I express my 
admiration for the real and needful pub- 
lic service to the people of Oregon and 
to all Americans that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon has today 
again rendered in this Chamber. 

The senior Senator from Oregon has 
again manifested and demonstrated here 
that he is one of the truly great and per- 
ceptive public servants of our time. I 
take the floor not only to express my 
admiration of him, but to express again 
my congratulations to the officials of the 
city of Portland and of the State of Ore- 
gon, for the fact that they have concluded 
that the entire civil defense program has 
proved to be a huge boondoggle costing 
the American taxpayers, to this good 
hour, at least $1,300 million, and ac- 
complishing no effective results what- 
ever. 

It is a fact, as has been recognized by 
leaders in the city of Portland and in 
the State of Oregon, that, in reality, 
H-bombs and modern missiles and the 
rapid advance of science have rendered 
the whole civil defense concept obsolete. 

It seems to me that the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Civil Defense de- 
serves the rebuke he has received. Fur- 
thermore, he went altogether out of line 
in trying to sell Federal funds, one might 
say, to the mayor and City Council of 
Portland, and in offering to go there and 
have those patriotic and fine officials, 
who know the situation in their city and 
State, reverse their decision. 

By the way, Assistant Secretary Pitt- 
man was a lawyer. No doubt he was a 
good lawyer. Also, he had been an AID 
official in the past. So he has had some 
practice in throwing American largess 
around, in the form of the taxpayers’ 
money, throughout the world. As the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon has stated, Federal civil defense of- 
ficials are engaged in scare tactics. 
These tactics are deplorable and should 
cease immediately. 

I call attention, in that connection, to 
a 53-page critical appraisal of the entire 
fallout shelter plan. The old plan of 
evacuation of a city such as Washington 
was abandoned. Now, in a moment of 
terror, it is proposed that people crawl 
into holes in the ground or the base- 
ments of public buildings, shivering and 
awaiting the conquering paratroopers. 
That is a futile and defeatist attitude, 
and it is extremely doubtful that it will 
save any lives in event of a nuclear at- 
tack. Nowhere in the huge subway sys- 
tem in London is there a shelter sign. 
There is nothing of that sort in France. 
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There is nothing of that sort in the So- 
viet Union. 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon has said, instead of spend- 
ing money on an organization which, 
in my State and others is operated in 
great part by political hacks, some of 
them in my own party, if we were to con- 
centrate our efforts on negotiating pa- 
tiently, despite frustrations and disap- 
pointments, for a nuclear test ban 
treaty with adequate safeguards estab- 
lishing the Arms Control Agency on a 
permanent basis, something worthwhile 
would undoubtedly be accomplished. 
The lesson of history since the turn of 
the century shows that an uncontrolled 
arms race has eventually lead to a world 
war. 

Instead of the politicians in the 
Defense Department and the big brass in 
the Pentagon trying to scare people with 
a shelter program, why do they not listen 
to prominent scientists who state that 
the Russians can explode nuclear weap- 
ons in the air over cities, instead of at 
the surface? 'This could cause the fall- 
out shelters to turn into ovens and cook 
the people inside of them, just as 60,000 
of the people of Hamburg were roasted 
to death in an hour, when a huge air 
raid causing firestorms took place in 
World War II. That raid was in- 
finitesimal in its destructive power com- 
pared with the destructive power of one 
atomic bomb with a 1-megaton yield. 
Those in the Pentagon altogether dis- 
regard the fact that under such circum- 
stances, if our citizens did not burn to 
death immediately they would probably 
suffocate because all the oxygen would 
be consumed in the so-called shelters. 
Following that there is the even deadlier 
threat of radioactivity. This is the con- 
clusion of many prominent scientists. 

Again I express my commendation and 
high admiration for a truly great public 
servant, the senior Senator from Oregon, 
who has reported a factually correct 
analysis of the civil defense problem. 
I am sure that his efforts will go a long 
way toward saving the taxpayers of our 
country many millions of dollars. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in clos- 
ing I thank the Senator from Ohio for 
his kind remarks. The Recorp should 
show that for a long time he has been a 
very precious and biased friend of the 
senior Senator from Oregon. I do not 
know of anything more valuable. 

However, I am indebted to him, and I 
believe the American people should be 
indebted to him because he was the first 
Senator to carry on a major effort to at 
least try to bring the civil defense pro- 
gram within the realm of feasibility. 
That is what is needed in the appropria- 
tions for civil defense as we consider 
them this year. We must make a 
thoroughgoing examination of every 
cent for which a request is made. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I have 
no desire to comment on the remarks of 
the Senator in connection with the civil 
defense effort. However, I was inter- 
ested in his remarks in relation to the 
Pentagon and the wasteful practices 
ost he claims have been in existence 

ere. 
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As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee I know that I and the dis- 
tinguished chairman and the other 
members of the committee have long 
been concerned with possible wasteful 
practices and with reductions that might 
be made without affecting the muscle 
of our defense posture, which of course 
none of us wants to do. 

For example, this year, in the author- 
ization bill we have cut approximately 
three-quarters of a billion dollars from 
the amount requested. We believe we 
did so without affecting the posture of 
our Defense Establishment. In a short 
time we shall consider the military con- 
struction bill. I notice that the House 
has cut a considerable amount of money 
from the amounts requested by the ad- 
ministration. 

We intend to take a hard look at it and 
spend many hours this year, as we did 
last year and in previous years, in try- 
ing to find areas where reductions can 
be made in this program. Of course, 
in a program that involves so much 
money there are bound to be some areas 
where reductions can be made economi- 
cally. I say to the Senator that, as a 
member of the committee, if the Sen- 
ator has any suggestions to make as to 
what reductions might be made in areas 
where we could reduce the authoriza- 
tions, without endangering our defense 
posture, I will be happy—and I know the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee and other members join me in saying 
this—to hear from the Senator at the 
time we take up the military construc- 
tion bill and our other military bills. 

I know that the Senator will join me 
in saying that the men and women in 
our Defense Establishment are highly 
underpaid, compared, for example, with 
public servants in the civil service. We 
hope to hold hearings early in an effort 
to rectify the situation. I am sure the 
distinguished Senator would not want us 
to effect economies at the expense of re- 
ductions of pay of these people, when 
they are entitled to an increase in their 
pay based on the pay of employees in 
other branches of the Government. 

Again I say that I would be very happy 
to have Senators submit suggested re- 
ductions in any area in which he might 
feel reductions should be made in order 
to reduce the tremendous cost that is 
placed on the backs of our taxpayers. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 
In the first place, his remarks contain a 
confession that there has been great 
waste in the recommendations of the 
Pentagon, as is shown by the economies 
he states have been made by his commit- 
tee. I will be happy to join issue with 
the Armed Services Committee. In my 
opinion, the committee could cut out 20 
percent of the authorization and 
strengthen the security of our country. 
I suggest that the committee take a look 
at our programs involving NATO and 
other American military activities in 
Western Europe, and bring to the floor 
substantial cuts in those programs. I 
suggest that the committee take a look at 
the whole military aid program around 
the world; and I suggest that the Armed 
Services Committee take the position 
that it is about time that some of the 
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other free nations of the world assume 
their share of the cost of defending free- 
dom in connection with military aid 
around the world. 

When we get to the domestic scene, I 
believe I can go into the defense budget 
item by item; and I shall be glad to ap- 
pear before the committee and show 
specifically where the budget could be 
cut 20 percent, without jeopardizing the 
security of the country. 

The time has come to look at the 
propaganda that is put out by the Penta- 
gon and the raids that the Pentagon is 
making on the Treasury for appropria- 
tions which in my opinion are unde- 
served, 


PUBLIC DEBT CEILING 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6009) to provide, for the 
periods ending June 30, 1963, and Au- 
gust 31, 1963, temporary increases in 
the public debt limit set forth in section 
21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 2, line 1, to strike 
out “August 31, 1963” and insert in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1964.” On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
on my feet. I was about to interpose a 
request for a quorum call. However, I 
withdraw my request and instead desire 
to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the exact, 
precise question now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. The clerk will state the 
committee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 1, it is proposed to strike out Au- 
gust 31, 1963” and insert in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1964.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So the Senate is about 
to vote on the amendment in the bill as 
it was adopted by the committee and re- 
ported to the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If it is desired to 
vote for the position taken by the House, 
as advocated by the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lonc], will the vote be 
“nay”? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A nega- 
tive vote will restore the language of the 
House. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So, Mr. President, 
while neither of these statements is ex- 
actly in the nature of a parliamentary 
inquiry, a “yea” vote would sustain the 
committee and the committee amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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CLARK], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doveras], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EastLanp], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER] are absent on official busi- 
ness, 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas], the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Ervin], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lonc] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is paired with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Mississippi would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE] is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. MECHEM]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Iowa would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE] is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is paired with the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fonc]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Hawaii would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
Mrs. NEUBERGER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Vermont would vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN and 
Mr. Provuty], the Senator from Hawaii 
Mr. Fone], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Mecuem], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arken] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fone] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Hawaii would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. MECHEM] is paired with the 
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Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Proury] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 46, as follows: 


No. 99 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 
Allott Goldwater Robertson 
Beall Hickenlooper Russell 
Bennett Hruska Saltonstall 
Boggs Javits Scott 
Byrd, Va. Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Carlson Keating mith 
Case Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Talmadge 
Cotton McClellan Thurmond 
Curtis Morton Tower 
Dirksen Mundt Williams, Del 
Dominick Pearson Young, N. Dak 
Edmondson Proxmire 
NAYS—46 

Anderson Holland Monroney 
Bartlett Humphrey Morse 
Bayh Inouye Oss 
Bible Jackson Muskie 
Brewster Johnston Nelson 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy Pell 
Cannon Long, La Ribicoff 
Church Magnuson Smathers 

id Mansfield n 
Fulbright McCarthy 8 gton 
Gore McGee Williams, N.J 
Gruening McGovern Yarborou 

art McIntyre Young, Ohio 
Hayden McNamara 
11 Metcalf 
NOT VOTING—16 

Aiken Ervin Miller 
Clark Fong Neuberger 
Douglas Hartke Prouty 
Eastland Kefauver Randolph 
Ellender Long, Mo. 
Engle Mechem 


So the committee amendment on page 
2, line 1, was rejected. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on this question, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record a statement 
of my reasons for voting against the bill. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Dest Limir—STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF 
VIRGINIA 

The bill (H.R. 6009) now before the Senate 

would raise the legal limit on Federal debt 
for the fourth time in 2 years. And the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury says the administra- 
tion will ask for its fifth increase within 90 
days. 
Topoa this bill in committee. I shall 
vote against it here. I expect to oppose the 
next request for another increase—which is 
already announced as scheduled to be made 
before the end of August. 

In fairness to the administration, as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, I asked the 
ranking majority member of the committee, 
Senator Lone of Louisiana, to manage the 
pending bill during its consideration in the 
Senate. 

This bill would legalize Federal debt of $307 
billion through July 31; and after that, the 
limit would be temporarily raised to $309 bil- 
lion for the rest of the coming fiscal year, 
which ends June 30, 1964. 

The permanent statutory limit on the debt 
is $285 billion. Under the present tempo- 
rary limit—which expires June 30—the cell- 
ing is now $305 billion, and it will drop to 
$300 billion on June 25. 

On June 30, 1961, the Federal debt was 
$289 billion. 

On June 30 last year it was $298.2 billion. 

Today the debt is $303 billion. 

On June 30 this year, the Secretary of the 

says it will be $305.3 billion. 

On July 31 the Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates it will be $306.4 billion. 

On August 31, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury estimates it will be $310 billion; and 
beyond August 31, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has testified that the administra- 
tion wants the Congress to legalize a Fed- 
eral debt of $315 billion to $320 billion for 
the remainder of the fiscal year. 

I am aware of the fact that obligations 
have been contracted, that the bills are 
coming due, and they must be paid. I am 
familiar with the contention that statutory 
leeway is needed to finance and manage 
this tremendous debt. 

I know also that the administration pro- 
poses to increase expenditures and reduce 
taxes at the same time, despite its admis- 
sion that the Federal Government would 
be on a deficit financing basis without tax 
reduction. 

The argument about meeting the bills and 
the need for management leeway has been 
made for years. It has become chronic 
along with continuing increases in Federal 
expenditures, and with no effort or plan 
to hold down the public debt. 

But the proposal to increase the debt 
to pay for tax reduction in combination with 
increased expenditures is something new. 
This is no l-year temporary proposition. 
It opens the door for a policy of planned 
deficits throughout the foreseeable future. 

Spokesmen for the administration, in- 
cluding the President, are unanimous in 
the view that expenditures should be in- 
creased; and they propose cutting taxes for 
3 years to an ultimate total of some $10 
billion a year. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has testified 
that under proposals already made there 
would be no reason to expect a balanced 
budget before fiscal years 1966-67. And 
he says deficits this year and in the next 
2 years will total up to $30 billion: $8 
billion-plus in the present year ending next 
month; $11 billion to $12 billion in the 
year ending June 30, 1964; and $9 billion 
or more in the year ending June 30, 1965. 

I predict the total deficit for the 3 years 
will be closer to $35 billion if taxes are 
reduced and expenditures are increased as 
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proposed. The $6.4 billion deficit last year 
would run the deficit financing to $40 bil- 
lion in this administration's 4-year tenure. 

In his message of January 18, 1962, the 
President said the budget would be bal- 
anced with a $500 million surplus in the 
fiscal year now ending. The fact is: the 
year will close next month with a deficit 
in excess of $8 billion. 

A year ago the Secretary of the Treasury 
said the Federal debt on June 30 this year 
would be $294 billion. Now he says it will 
be more than $305 billion. There will be 
$9 billion deterioration in the budget posi- 
tion, and $11 billion deterioration in the 
debt. 

In testimony on this bill, the Secretary 
of the Treasury admitted that, except in 
World War II and its buildup, there is no 
series of deficits in the country’s history 
comparable in magnitude to the $30 billion 
now planned for 3 years. 

Total deficits for World War I did not come 
close; neither did the deficits for the Ko- 
rean war. The total of all the deficits in 
the 10 fiscal years 1931-40—which included 
the depression period—did not reach $30 bil- 
lion. 

The net deficit in 15 years between the 
end of the World War II and the beginning 
of the present administration—including the 
Korean war deficits—totaled $27.6 billion; 
and that is considerably less than $30 bil- 
lion for 3 years. 

Deficits for national emergencies may be 
necessary. Temporary deficits resulting 
from unforeseen circumstances may be tol- 
erated. But to plan deficits for an indefinite 
period, under conditions existing today, is 
outright irresponsibility in Federal fiscal af- 
fairs. 

The contention that planned deficits are 
needed to eliminate unemployment, and they 
are safe because the so-called gross national 
product and the population have gone up 
along with the Federal debt, is not im- 
pressive. 

If this theory were valid, we should have 
run out of people to employ before now. 
To bloat the gross national product with 
Federal deficits is not sound progress. In- 
creased population does not reduce Federal 
debt, and the birth of a child certainly is 
not license to increase it. 

Deficits totaling $40 billion in 4 years 
probably would raise the Federal debt by al- 
most the same amount. On that basis the 
debt would be approaching $330 billion by 
June 30, 1965, and the interest would be 
approaching 811 billion a year. 

The first two requests by this adminis- 
tration to raise the statutory limit on the 
debt were made for fiscal year 1962. It 
was contended that the need for them was 
created by situations which had been origi- 
nated before its inauguration. 

I accepted those requests, reluctantly. 
But the justification was plausible; and the 
new administration was promising a bal- 
anced budget. On July 25, 1961, the Presi- 
dent even said he would ask for increased 
taxes if rising defense expenditures made 
it necessary. 

I oppose the administration’s third request 
to legalize up to $8 billion more debt dur- 
ing this fiscal year when I began to realize 
that its budget promises were not being ful- 
filled, and that it was moving toward 
planned deficits. 

I shall vote against its fourth request to- 
day as an expression of my apprehension 
over the dangerous record the administration 
has made to date, and in vigorous protest 
against its admitted adoption of a planned 
deficit policy for the future. 

The House of Representatives passed this 
bill—with the $309 billion limit expiring 
August 31—by the narrow margin of nine 
votes. The vote was 213 to 204. I can un- 
derstand the anxiety which was clearly in- 
dicated by that vote. 
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Those who oppose the bill hold that there 
is no national emergency, and no one claims 
there is. None of the appropriation bills 
for the coming fiscal year, beginning July 1, 
has yet been finally enacted. All of them 
can be cut or vetoed. 

If previous appropriations were too high, 
the Chief Executive—with responsibility to 
recommend, and power to veto—shares ac- 
countability with the Congress; and the ex- 
ecutive branch alone must bear responsi- 
bility for administration. 

The present statutory debt limit has been 
the law of the land for virtually a year. No 
effort has been made to comply with it. If 
bills coming due require borrowing in excess 
of the legal limit, they were contracted with- 
out due regard for the law. 

The executive branch and all of its con- 
tractors must be presumed to have known 
the law and its limitation. There is ample 
administrative authority under other stat- 
utes and in the executive powers to control 
spending by Federal agencies. 

Efficient, sympathetic administration could 
have complied at least with the spirit of the 
law without imposing hardship, or impair- 
ment of essential functions. This would 
have required: First, elimination of non- 
essential expenditures; and second, planning 
and timing the rate of expenditures in the 
interest of balancing the budget instead of 
deficit financing. 

Under the law this is the primary purpose 
and function of the Bureau of the Budget as 
a staff agency for the President. The Bureau 
has not performed this function lately. And 
there is no indication that its performance 
will improve soon. 

Instead, the Budget Director, the Presi- 
dent’s economic advisers, and all of his staff 
agencies—the Secretary of the Treasury and 
all of the Cabinet, have joined the President 
himself in advocating deficit spending in 
times they describe as good and improving. 

If such attitudes as I have described con- 
tinue and prevail, there is reason to doubt 
that the Federal budget will ever be brought 
into balance again. Under such conditions, 
interest in sound government justifies my 
vote against this bill. 

Increasing the Federal debt with deficit 
financing in times of relative peace and pros- 
perity cannot go on forever. It has got to be 
stopped at some point. And whenever it is 
stopped, fiscal discipline, and perhaps dras- 
tic action, will be required. 

Now would be better than later. In my 
judgment the situation will continue to grow 
worse, as in the past, with more delay and 
procrastination. I submit, if there were a 
will to stay within a reasonable debt limit, 
the administration could find a reasonable 
way to do it. 

A vote for this bill would condone a policy 
of planned deficits. I oppose it. It would 
condone nonessential Federal spending which 
I have consistently opposed. It would fur- 
ther impair confidence, at home and abroad, 
in the fiscal condition of this country. 

For all of the reasons I have cited and 
others, I cannot support this bill; and be- 
cause I believe it is right and sound to op- 
pose the bill, I must vote against it. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the issue 
posed by this bill is among the most 
grave confronting this session of Con- 
gress. That issue involves the economic 
future of our Nation. 

H.R. 6009 will authorize an increase in 
the ceiling on the public debt, which is 
now $305 billion, up to $307 billion for 
the period from now to June 30, and to 
$309 billion thereafter. 

This particular bill, however, is merely 
a stopgap. Administration spokesmen 
concede that it will take care of their 
financial problem for only a few months. 
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It is a temporary expedient. ‘The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury tells us candidly 
that before the end of August he must 
have authority for yet another increase 
in the debt. 

That is only 3 months away. We have 
gotten to where we must push the debt 
ceiling up not just once a year, but every 
few months. 

That August increase will have to be 
a big one, too. The Secretary cannot tell 
us how big, but it will be a good deal 
bigger than this one. He speaks of 
raising the debt ceiling to some figure 
between $315 and $320 billion. 

I appreciate that changes in the debt 
are but a reflection of the shifting re- 
lationship between our revenues and our 
expenditures, and that no increases in 
debt are needed if income is raised up 
to match the height of the spending, or 
spending is held down to the level of in- 
come. I also recognize that we in Con- 
gress will be told that any excess of 

spending is our own responsibility. We 
will be told that the money could not 
have been spent if we had not first ap- 
propriated it—appropriated it in some 
sense, even though some of the obliga- 
tions went first through a channel other 
than the Appropriations Committees as 
I believe they should. 

In fact, Secretary Dillon, in his testi- 
mony to the Finance Committee, said: 

The debt limit is not, and cannot be made, 
a substitute for control of expenditures at 
the decisive stage of the expenditures pro- 
cess—in the decisions on appropriations. 


That is part of the story, but it cannot 
truthfully be called the whole story. 
The truth is, the debt limit can be made 
into and used as a substitute for overall 
appropriations control, if we choose to 
use it in that manner. 

Unfortunately, we appropriate by 
piecemeal, whereas the Treasury 
in the large. The Treasury receipts, ex- 
pends, and borrows on an overall basis, 
whereas we pass on the action programs, 
which means the spending programs, one 
by one. Under our procedure of sepa- 
rate appropriation bills covering the 
various departments of the Government 
individually, the total spending program 
of the Government is never brought into 
focus all at once. This likely is a basic 
weakness of our appropriation procedure. 
Be that as it may, it is a fact that on one 
and only one occasion do we pass on the 
overall financial status of our Govern- 
ment—when we vote to change, that is to 
raise, the public debt ceiling. 

I regard our financial situation as se- 
rious—and our present and proposed 
courses of action as threats to our eco- 
nomic future—because it seems to me 
that a new concept has crept into our 
thinking. We had deficits before— 
plenty of them—but we never before 
have had deliberately planned deficits. 
We have had financial dilemmas before 
from which, for a time, we could not find 
our way; but never before did we give up 
trying. 

But now we are off on a new departure. 
When a deficit approaches, instead of 
fighting, we are supposed to relax and 
enjoy it. When the discipline of a bal- 
anced budget becomes irksome, instead 
of straightening our shoulders the bet- 
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ter to carry our burdens, we seek out the 
easy way of evasion or unresisting re- 
treat. That is the financial program we 
are asked to follow by this a- 
tion. And as we yield, step by step, to 
the temptations of this new departure, 
each year the deficit is larger than it 
was the year before, and each year’s 
deficit is added on to all the deficits of all 
the previous years which, when totaled 
up, constitute the national debt. 

Our deficit for fiscal 1962 was $6.4 bil- 
lion. Our deficit for fiscal 1963 is now 
estimated at about $8 billion. For fiscal 
1964 it is budgeted at $11.9 billion. Each 
year it is higher than the year before, 
and always the increase is due, not to a 
decline in revenues, but to an increase 
in expenditures. And each year these 
deficits go to build up still further the 
debt we are passing on to our children. 

How many of us have paused to peer 
ahead along the path we are asked to 
follow? In June of 1929, our debt was 
$17 billion. By 1941, just before the 
war, it had increased to $55 billion; by 
1946, it was $259 billion. Thereafter, it 
was reduced in some years, it increased 
in others; the Korean war boosted it 
some. At the end of June 1961 it 
amounted to $289 billion, still at least in 
the same order of magnitude as the fig- 
ure we were left with at the end of World 
War II. 

Now, however, we are asked to depart 
from our previous norms and enter on 
a course which may well carry us to a 
new level of debt burden entirely. The 
deficits we are facing are not a matter 
of $2 or $3 billion, up or down, each 
year. These new deficits are planned to 
be big. This fiscal year 1964 coming 
up—the year of the proposed tax cut— 
is also the year of the big spending and 
the big deficit—$99 billion and $12 bil- 
lion, respectively. 

But this is only the beginning. When 
can we expect to recover our balance, our 
equilibrium? No firm forecast is given 
us by the administration. Some admin- 
istration spokesmen speak casually of 
“perhaps 1967.” Dr. Arthur Burns, for- 
mer Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, more realistically has 
pointed out that the national debt will 
probably go another $75 billion higher 
during the next 8 years and the budget 
will not be balanced again until 1972, if 
we embark on this new course by adopt- 
ing the President’s tax and expenditure 
programs. Seventy-five billion dollars 
of debt on top of $307 billion makes $382 
billion. Another authority, Maurice 
Stans, former Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, forecasts additional deficits 
and additions to debt adding up to $100 
or $150 billion if the President’s expendi- 
ture and tax programs are adopted. 
That would carry the national debt up 
into the range of $400 to $450 billion. 

The factual basis for the statements 
of Dr. Burns and Mr. Stans would make 
their conclusions quite inevitable as well 
as accurate. Consider that the present 
tax revenue base of $86 billion. With 
a tax reduction of approximately $10 
billion, it would become $76 billion as 
against a new spending base of $108 bil- 
lion, the amount requested for new obli- 
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gational authority by President Ken- 
nedy in his fiscal 1964 budget. 

Thus we see a $32 billion gap. It is 
true the receipts may increase as busi- 
ness improves, which we devoutly hope 
will occur soon. However, it is also true 
that the actual spending will increase 
even more than the $108 billion as time 
goes on. This is because of the built- 
in spending contained in the budget and 
being increased almost every week in the 
session. 

Hence the gap cannot be closed sooner 
than another 10 years. 

This points to a fiscal irresponsibility 
which is deeply disturbing to millions of 
Americans. Yet it is a philosophy and 
practice which is being followed by the 
New Frontier administration blithely and 
with abandon. 

Often we are met with this question: 
What are the differences between the 
two major political parties of America? 
Certainly in the field of fiscal manage- 
ment we find the most vivid and 
emphatic difference. The Democratic 
Party considers heavy spending and 
great deficits as desirable. The Repub- 
lican position has been one of much 
greater restraint, refusing to believe that 
it is a myth that continued large deficits 
are harmful or that they can on occasion 
be very desirable. 

Mr. President, I shall not belabor the 
point. Some of these figures seem so 
fantastic as to be beyond comprehen- 
sion. Yet they must be believed, because 
they are true. They are true and they 
are of fundamental importance. Unless 
we are willing to cast ourselves adrift 
entirely from all financial moorings of 
any kind, we must accept certain finan- 
cial facts as basic guidelines. In his 
testimony this year before the Joint 
Economic Committee, Dr. Burns said 
further: 

I seriously doubt if we could have a pro- 
tracted and substantial increase of the Fed- 
eral debt without exposing our currency, and 
with it our economy and international pres- 
tige, to a very grave risk. 


Dr. Burns concluded by saying: 
My belief is that the major problem fac- 


ing the country at the present time is one 
of limiting the increase in the public debt. 


Mr. President, I agree with that state- 
ment and I shall vote on that principle. 

Mr. RUSSELL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, last year, on June 28, when 
the measure to increase the national 
debt was before the Senate, the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] spoke, and I 
made a very brief statement as to my 
reasons for voting against the bill. Those 
reasons apply in every degree to the sit- 
uation today. I ask unanimous consent 
that the brief statement to which I have 
referred may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Russet... The principal reason why I 
shall yote against the proposed legislation is 
the fact that I attribute a great part of the 
necessity for increasing the national debt to 
the fact that we continue to increase our 
foreign-aid program from year to year. I 
have consistently voted against any increase 
in foreign aid; and, therefore, I feel no moral 
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obligation to support this measure, though 
I am sure that those who have danced to the 
foreign-aid tune will now be happy to pay 
the fiddler. The vast majority of Members 
of the Senate have voted not only for all the 
increases in foreign aid, but also for almost 
every other conceivable program involving 
huge expenditures which has been brought 
forward. 

I have voted against increases in the for- 
eign-aid program, and I have also voted 
against a number of other big-spend pro- 
grams; and if a majority of the Members of 
the Senate had voted as I did, the budget 
would have been in balance every year since 
the Korean war. If the majority of Mem- 
bers of the Senate had voted in the way the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrd) has voted, our national debt would be 
a great deal less than it is at the present 
time. 

Those who have voted for the spending 
programs which necessitate the increase in 
national borrowing will, I am sure, be glad 
to assume the responsibility that is properly 
theirs and will take care of the obligations 
they have incurred—at least to the extent of 
borrowing money to meet them. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I voted against the 
increase in the debt limit on the last vote, 
not because I think we perhaps do not 
need the $309 billion limit, because of the 
force of circumstances, and because of 
the irresponsible fiscal spending policy 
that we have seen in effect for the last 
year or so, but I voted “nay” in protest 
against the various policies and extrava- 
gance of our administration against the 
total failure to reduce and curtail our ex- 
penditures as we should have and to be- 
gin some kind of financially sound fiscal 
policy. I do not question the fact that 
we must have the money. The only way 
that I know physically to protest is to 
vote “nay” and to serve notice that I 
shall do everything that I can to try to 
stop the invitation to more extravagance 
by the Government by constantly in- 
creasing the debt limit to meet all of the 
foolish spending that has been going on. 
I hope that it can be curtailed, and that 
at some time we can get back to a fiscally 
responsible program in government. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to add a comment for the 
able Senator. I am sure the Senator is 
aware that during the previous adminis- 
tration, in 8 years, we raised the debt 
ceiling 11 times. The Senator is aware 
of that, is he not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iam aware of 
that. I am also aware of the fact that 
prior to the Eisenhower administration 
there had been absolutely nothing done 
on the missile program of this country, 
and the entire missile program and the 
billions of dollars that were required to 
put it into effect had to be provided 
under the Eisenhower administration. 
That was the basic cause, the result of 
the neglect of the previous administra- 
tion in the whole missile program. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am certain the 
Senator would be fair and would take 
cognizance of the fact that if it were not 
for the defense program—which in- 
cludes, of course, the missile program 
and space program—the appropriations 
which have been made in the past 2 years 
would actually be substantially less than 
they were in the preceding 2 years. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am not at 
all sure of that. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, while I ac- 
cept the decision of the Senate in con- 
nection with the recent bill, I regret that 
we did not extend to the Secretary of 
the Treasury borrowing authority for the 
$309 billion for the full year. We all 
know he is going to come here in August 
with another emergency request which 
he will want acted upon overnight. Un- 
der the terms of the bill passed by the 
Senate, on September 1 the debt will 
go back to $285 billion. To allow that 
to happen would mean that we would 
have repudiated about $20 to $25 billion 
of our outstanding national debts. 

I recognize that he can come down 
in August again and go through the same 
stampeding process all over again to ex- 
tend the ceiling. Certainly it would 
have been more of an act of fiscal re- 
sponsibility to have faced the question 
squarely today and to set the ceiling for 
the full year. But, as stated, I abide by 
the decision of the Senate. However, 
foreseeing that another shotgun emer- 
gency will be brought here next August 
with the Treasury Department saying, 
“We have got to act on X debt imme- 
diately, or we will go bankrupt.” Fore- 
seeing that situation I desire to serve 
notice on the Secretary of the Treasury 
now that he make his request in plenty 
of time so that he will not again ask us, 
as he did this time, to hold hearings 
in a 2-hour committee session and vote 
the bill out the same day, steamrollering 
it through Congress. 

Therefore, I am serving this notice on 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and at 
the same time I request both the major- 
ity leader and the minority leader that 
before any consent is given for the 
Finance Committee to meet during a 
Senate session I be consulted. I am not 
saying there will be blanket objections. 
I will try to be reasonable. But we are 
going to slow down this Boston steam- 
roller, and I am serving notice to that 
effect now. 

This notice goes for their tax bill as 
well. If they want these measures con- 
sidered then, get them before our com- 
mittee in time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator, of course, has a right to object 
to committees meeting, and, insofar as 
it will be possible to do so, his wishes 
will be observed. I desire to commend 
him for the considerate way in which 
he allowed the proposal to be handled to- 
day. Speaking personally, I would have 
been satisfied with either proposal, be- 
cause I think they were both good. But 
circumstances being what they were, we 
were placed in a difficult position. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the position of the Senator from 
Montana. I do not want my remarks to 
be interpreted as a blanket objection, be- 
cause I have and will continue to try to 
cooperate. But I do think the RECORD 
should be clear that I do not expect the 
Secretary to come down here, as he did 
this time, with merely 1 day’s notice, 
have the committee report a bill, and 
have it passed in 1 day. If the Secre- 
tary does not know any more than that 
about what he will need in the manage- 
ment of the debt we had better get a new 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to add 
that I hope that the House will be a 
little more considerate in the future, too, 
and we would not receive such bills from 
our coequal body at the last moment, as 
we usually seem to do, so far as the 
Finance Committee is concerned, and we 
would have a little elbow room. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EasTLanp], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Encie], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAU- 
VER], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from California 
(Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, HARTKE], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Mississippi 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dovctas] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina would vote 
nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN and 
Mr. Prouty], the Senator from Hawaii 
Mr. Fone], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. MECHEM], and the Senator from 
Iean [Mr. MILLER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] would vote 
“yea,” 

On this vote, the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone] is paired with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. MECHEM]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from Ha- 
wall would vote yea“ and the Senator 
from New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Proury] is paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa would vote “nay” 

The result was announced—yeas 60; 
nays 24, as follows: 


No. 100 Leg.] 
YEAS—60 
Anderson Bayh Bible 
Bartlett Beall Boggs 


Brewster Inouye Morton 
Burdick Jackson Oss. 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits e 
Cannon Johnston Nelson 
Carlson Keating 
Case y Pearson 
Church Kuchel Pell 
Cooper Long. La Ribicoff 
Dirksen Magn Saltonstall 
d Mansfield tt 
Fulbright McCarthy Smathers 
re McGee Smith 
Gruening McGovern Sparkman 
McIntyre Symington 
Hayden McNamara Williams, N.J 
Hill Metcalf Williams, Del 
Holland Monroney Yarborough 
Humphrey Morse Young, Ohio 
NAYS—24 
Allott Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bennett Hruska Russell 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C. Simpson 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Curtis Imadge 
Dominick McClellan Thurmond 
Edmondson Mundt Tower 
Goldwater Proxmire Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—16 
Aiken Eryin Miller 
Clark Fong Neuberger 
Douglas Hartke Prouty 
Kefauver Randolph 
Ellender Long, Mo, 
Engle Mechem 


So the bill (H.R. 6009) was passed. 

The committee amendment to the title 
was rejected. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1964 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 162, H.R, 5279. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be stated by title, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK.. A bill (H.R. 
5279) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I will 
withhold my statement if I can obtain 
immediate recognition before other 
amendments are offered. I propose to 
move to recommit the bill. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
* majority leader yield? 
Mr. MANSFIELD. 


. Lyield. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask the 
majority leader the program for the re- 
mainder of the week in the event that 
action on the Interior Department ap- 


propriation bill is completed this evening. 
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Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by my 
distinguished colleague, the minority 
leader, I had hoped that it would be pos- 
sible to finish the pending business, which 
is the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, this evening. Then the Senate 
would go over to Friday, at which time 
a pro forma session would be held. From 
Friday the Senate would go over until 
the following Tuesday. However, I un- 
derstand that there will be some amend- 
ments offered. I am not at all sure that 
consideration of the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill can be concluded 
tonight. If not, the Senate will meet 
tomorrow. 

If it must meet tomorrow, I suggest 
that the hour of meeting be 10 o'clock 
so that, if possible, consideration of the 
bill can be finished in a reasonably 
good time, and thereby give as much lee- 
way as possible to Senators over the 
Memorial Day weekend. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1964 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, is a 
consent request pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
asked unanimous consent that the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior be laid before the 
Senate, and the request was not granted. 
I therefore move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
162, H.R. 5279. The bill will be stated 
by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5297) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for other purposes. 


PRICE STABILITY ON SUGAR 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
of the purported reasons for the exist- 
ence of the Sugar Act is price stability. 

Over the years, until recently, the price 
of sugar in the United States has been 
relatively stable in the sense that it has 
slowly but constantly increased. As the 
House Agriculture Committee Special 
Study on Sugar, 1961, at page 6 says: 

The retail price of sugar since 1947-49 has 
been free of sharp movements, It has risen 
somewhat more than retail prices of food 
generally, mostly because prices to growers 
of sugar crops have been better maintained 
than prices of most other farm products, 


We all know what has happened in 
recent months where the increase in New 
York spots rose from $6.62 on the first 
of the year to $12.70 on Monday, slightly 
below the peak price. 

The goal of stability of the Sugar Act 
seems to work only on the upside. Dur- 
ing a period of shortage and stress, ap- 
parently it fails to perform its function 
of price stability. 

This failure is in spite of the fact that 
sugar production in this country is un- 
doubtedly the most highly subsidized, 
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protected, and controlled of all farm 
programs. 

Now that the Sugar Act’s goal of 
price stability is a failure, spokesmen 
for the beneficiaries of the act are con- 
tending that the so-called global quota 
provisions of the 1962 act are somehow 
responsible. It will be recalled that 
these provide that part of the former 
Cuban quota be purchased on a global 
market basis at world prices, rather 
than being allocated by the Congress 
to. particular countries. Historically, 
during periods when the world price is 
less than the domestic price, this would 
have enabled the United States to 
acquire sugar on the world market and, 
by recapturing the so-called quota pre- 
mium, provide funds for the Treasury 
which, at least to some extent, would 
offset the costs of the sugar program. It 
was never contended that the consumers 
would benefit directly but at least as 
taxpayers, they would have had the 
benefit of the capture of the quota pre- 
mium for the Treasury, 

This contention, that the global quota 
provisions of the 1962 act are responsi- 
ble for the current domestic price situa- 
tion, is demonstrably false. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has advised me 
that as of April 24: 

One hundred percent of the global quota, 
which is released on a competitive basis, 
had been assigned for importation * * * 
100 percent of the deficits, which are also 
reallocated on a competitive basis to West- 
ern Hemisphere countries in accordance 
with the amendment you sponsored, has 
been committed for importation. In con- 
trast only 38.9 percent of the total of coun- 
try quotas had been assigned or charged 
for importation, 


The State Department advised me on 
May 22, as follows: 


It has been alleged, in some quarters, that 
the 1962 amendments to the Sugar Act, 
which provided that the former Cuban quota 
be purchased on a global basis at world 
prices, have somehow made it more difficult 
for the United States to fill its needs for 
foreign sugar and have been a factor in the 
rapid price increase. However, the facts do 
not appear to support this view. On the 
contrary, both during the second half of 1962 
and thus far in 1963 the global quota has 
been the most dependable source of prompt 
sugar supplies and has worked with great 
efficiency, whereas country quotas have been 
undependable as to time and, last year, some 
were never filled. An illustration of this is 
provided by a recent action taken by the 
Department of Agriculture when, in a press 
release dated April 24, 1963, it announced 
that the entire global quota of 1,504,341 tons 
had been committed for importation. In 
striking contrast, the press release called at- 
tention to the fact that, as of that date, 
only 38.9 percent of the foreign country 
quotas had been committed for importation. 
The Department noted that the failure of in- 
dividual countries to offer their quota sugar 
more promptly was creating supply problems 
and that it was considering methods to en- 
courage countries to ship their quota sugar 
more promptly. 


The prime beneficiaries of the Sugar 
Act, the domestic producers and the 
quota countries, are those who have not 
filled their quotas. 

The Departments of Agriculture and 
State both advise me that present high 
sugar prices result from a tight world 
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sugar supply situation. To quote the 
Department of Agriculture: 

During the past 18 months the world sugar 
situation has shifted from one of surplus 
supplies to one of tight supplies. 


This results primarily from the failure 
of Cuban sugar production and bad 
weather which has reduced European 
beet sugar crops substantially. As a 
result, world stocks on August 31, 1962, 
were nearly 3 million short tons less than 
the preceding year and this year, due to 
a second successive poor harvest in 
Europe and further declines in European 
production it is anticipated that world 
carryover stocks will show another 3- 
million-ton decline. In the meantime, 
consumption has been increasing. It is 
also anticipated that the 1963-64 Euro- 
pean sugar crop, to be harvested in the 
fall, will be another poor crop. 

It is my hope that the Finance Com- 
mittee and the other committees which 
are investigating the sugar situation 
might come up with some constructive 
measures of relief for sugar consumers. 
In the meantime, however, I believe most 
strongly that the prime beneficiaries of 
the Sugar Act, that is the domestic pro- 
ducers and the foreign countries holding 
quotas, have an obligation of restraint 
upon their prices and a further obliga- 
tion to deliver their production as soon 


as possible. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENTS AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 


TIONS, 1964 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to offer a motion to recommit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from 
Illinois that the Senator from Montana 
has made a motion to consider the bill. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 5279) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to give to every Senator who is interested 
in economy an opportunity to save $49 
million. The bill would provide $49 mil- 
lion more than the 1963 appropriations. 

The President has indicated repeatedly 
and very specifically that he would hold 
the appropriations at the 1963 level. 
That is all the motion to recommit would 
accomplish. 

I submit the motion to recommit in 
behalf of myself and the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
It requires no belaboring on my part. 

The amount provided by the House 
was $928,625,200. The bill, as reported 
to the Senate, provides $43,415,600 less 
than the budget estimates, but $49,399,- 
300 more than the fiscal year 1963 
appropriations. 

I know of nothing else I need to say, 
and on the motion to recommit I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I rise in support of the mo- 
tion, which I cosponsor with the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. The motion is in line 
with what the President told the Con- 
gress in the joint session on January 
14th that he intended to do with respect 
to all domestic agencies. I quote the 
statement made by the President: 

I will shortly submit a fiscal 1964 ad- 
ministrative budget which, while allowing 
for needed rises in defense, space, and fixed 
interest charges, holds total expenditures for 
all other purposes below this year's level. 

This requires the reduction or postpone- 
ment of many desirable programs—the ab- 
sorption of a large part of last year’s Fed- 
eral pay raise through personnel and other 
economies—the termination of certain in- 
stallations and projects—and the substitu- 
tion in several programs of private for public 
credit. 


The adoption of this motion will save 
$49,309,300 and will still leave the agency 
as much as it had last year. 

The budget as submitted by the Presi- 
dent for the Department of the Interior 
contains a request for 3,999 new employ- 
ees more than last year’s budget pro- 
vided. I do not think those employees 
are needed. 

Much has been said by many Senators 
regretting the necessity for increasing 
the debt limit. We shall be confronted 
with that same question in August, as 
to whether we can sustain a debt limit 
of $309 billion or whether it will be nec- 
essary to provide an additional $10 to 
$15 billion to cover additional expendi- 
tures. 

This is the time to answer the ques- 
tion. I certainly hope the motion will 
be agreed to and that it will be only 
the forerunner of what will happen to 
all appropriation bills as they come be- 
fore the Senate. We should insist on 
the amounts being held down to the 
appropriations provided last year for all 
these Departments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
express the hope that the Senate will 
not agree to the motion offered by the 
distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
Dirksen] and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIaMs]. I point out, as 
has the minority leader, that the bill 
now before the Senate for consideration, 
having to do with the Department of 
the Interior and related agencies, would 
provide $43 million less than the budget 
request made by the President. 

I point out also that this measure was 
reported unanimously by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I hope that this meat ax approach will 
not become a precedent. I hope that 
the Senate will turn down vigorously the 
motion of the Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], for 
himself and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Witi1ams], moves that the 
bill (H.R. 5279) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, and for other pur- 
poses, be recommitted to the Commit- 
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tee on Appropriations with instructions 
to amend the bill so that the total 
amount appropriated therein will not ex- 
ceed the total amount of corresponding 
appropriations contained in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Act, 1963, and to re- 
port such bill, as so amended, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois, for himself 
and the Senator from Delaware. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovctas], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
Lousiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lonc], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Younc] are absent on official business, 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doucrasl, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Eastianp], the 
Senator from Lousiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. ErvIN], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Tenn- 
essee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lonc], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Vermont [Mr. AEN and 
Mr. Prouty], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fonc], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. MECHEM], and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 

On. this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Hawaii 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 56, as follows: 

No. 101 Leg.] 
YEAS—22 


Carlson 
Cooper 


Beall 
Bennett 


Cotton 
Curtis 


Dirksen. Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Dodd Lausche Thurmond 
Dominick McIntyre Tower 
Goldwater Williams, Del 
Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Scott 
NAYS—56 
Allott Humphrey Morse 
Anderson Inouye Moss 
Bartlett Jackson Mundt 
Bayh Javits Muskie 
Bible Johnston Nelson 
Boggs Jordan, N.C. Pastore 
Brewster Keating Pell 
Burdick Kennedy Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel Saltonstall 
Cannon Long, La Smathers 
Case Magnuson Smith 
Church Mansfield Sparkman 
Edmondson McCarthy Stennis 
Fulbright McClellan Symington 
Gruening Talmadge 
McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Hayden McNamara Yarborough 
Hill Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Holland Monroney 
NOT VOTING—22 
Aiken Fong Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Gore Prouty 
Clark Hartke Randolph 
Douglas Kefauver Ro n 
Eastland „Mo. Russell 
Ellender Young, Ohio 
Engle Miller 
Ervin Morton 
So Mr. Drrxsen’s motion to recommit 
was rejected. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments to H.R. 5279 be agreed 20 
en bloc; that the bill, as so amended, be 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendment; and that no 
points of order against legislation in an 
appropriation bill be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 


On page 2, line 10, to strike out “$43,292,- 
500“ and insert “$44,652,500”. 

On page 4, at the beginning of line 7, to 
strike out “$750,000” and insert “$760,000”. 

On page 6, line 19, after the word mu- 
seums to strike out “$88,350,000” and in- 
sert “$90,381,500”, and after the amendment 
just above stated, to insert a colon and the 
following proviso: “Provided, That not to 
exceed $477,645 may be available for assist- 
ance to the State of South Dakota or any 
political subdivision thereof for enforce- 
ment of State civil or criminal laws within 
the Indian country in said State where such 
laws are applicable.” 

On page 6, line 9, after the word “law”, 
to strike out 837,239,300“ and insert “$38,- 
147,900”. 

On page 6, line 20, after the word “con- 
tract”, to strike out “$55,500,000” and insert 
“$60,448,000”, and on page 7, line 10, after 
the word “Colorado”, to insert a colon and 
the following additional provisos: “Pro- 
vided further, That not to exceed $450,000 
shali be for assistance to the Newtown, 
North Dakota, Public School District Num- 
bered 1, for construction of an addition to 
the Newtown Public School: Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $370,000 shall be for 
assistance to the Grants, New Mexico, Mu- 
nicipal School District Numbered 3, Valen- 
cia County, New Mexico, for construction 
of an addition to the public high school 
serving the Pueblos of Laguna and Acoma.” 

On page 7, line 23, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to insert a colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That not to exceed $15,- 
870 shall be available for reimbursing the city 
of Winslow, Arizona, for the cost of improve- 
ments to streets and appurtenant facilities 
adjoining property under the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs.” 
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On page 8, line 19, after the word “which”, 
to strike out “two hundred and fifty” and 
insert “two hundred and sixteen”, and on 
page 9, line 1, after the word over“, to 
strike out “cetrain” and insert “certain”. 

On page 10, line 6, after the word “Secre- 
tary”, to insert “except that tribal funds 
derived from appropriations in satisfaction 
of awards of the Indian Claims Commission 
and the Court of Claims shall not be further 
appropriated until a report of the purposes 
for which the funds are to be used has been 
submitted to the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs and those 
purposes either have been approved by res- 
olution of each of said committees or have 
not been disapproved by resolution of either 
of said committees within sixty calendar days 
from the date the report is submitted, not 
counting days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three calendar days to a day cer- 
tain”, and in line 18, after the amendment 
just above stated, to strike out: “Provided 
further, That the Secretary shall not ad- 
vance funds (other than for expenses of 
litigation) derived from appropriations in 
satisfaction of awards of the Indian Claims 
Commission and the Court of Claims, until 
a report of the purposes for which the funds 
are to be used has been submitted to the 
Senate and House Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and until such report has 
lain before the committees for sixty days (ex- 
cluding the time during which either House 
is in recess for more than three days: 

On page 11, line 19, after the word Basin“, 
to strike out “$27,068,000” and insert 827, 
$75,000", and at the beginning of line 20, to 
strike out “$600,000” and insert “$650,000”. 

On page 12, line 3, after the word “Service”, 
to strike out “$21,375,000” and insert “$21,- 
758,500”, and in line 4, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$180,000” and insert 
“$187,500”. 

On page 12, line 14, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out 85,300,000“ and insert 
“$6,924,600”, and in line 16, after the word 
“property”, to strike out 832,697, 000 and 
insert “$36,395,200”. 

On page 13, line 1, after the numerals 
“203”, to strike out “$28,000,000” and insert 
“$30,100,000”, and at the beginning of line 2, 
to strike out “$250,000” and insert “$528,000”. 

On page 13, line 14, after the word “of- 
fices”, to strike out “$2,120,000” and insert 
“$2,153,500”, and in line 15, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$103,000” and insert 
“$108,000”. 

On page 13, line 19, after the word ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “one hundred and four- 
teen” and insert “one hundred and twenty- 
four“, and in line 21, after the word 
“vehicles”, to insert “of which one hundred 
and fourteen shall be”. 

On page 18, line 16, after the word “activi- 
ties”, to strike out “$63,700,000” and insert 
“$64,808,500”. 

On page 19, line 22, after the word “substi- 
tutes”, to strike out “$29,054,000” and insert 
“$29,926,500”, and in line 23, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$700,000” and insert 
“$746,000”. 

On page 21, line 17, after “(74 Stat. 337)”, 


to strike out 83,200,000“ and insert 
“$6,575,000”. 
On page 22, line 12, after the word “gas”, 
to strike out “$610,000” and insert 
$621,000". 


On page 23, line 4, after the word “law”, to 
strike out “$17,175,000” and insert “$18,- 
582,500". 

On page 23, at the beginning of line 20, 
to strike out “$1,800,000” and insert “$4,- 
458,000". 

On page 24, line 4, after the word “offices”, 
to strike out “$640,000” and insert “$653,000”. 

On page 24, line 25, after the word 
“Refuge”, to strike out 829,879, 400 and 
insert “$31,685,400”. 
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On page 25, line 6, after the word “there- 
in”, to insert “(including improvements of 
the county road from Brigham City, Utah, 
to the headquarters Bear River Migratory 
Bird Refuge)”, and in line 8, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike out 
“$3,678,000” and insert 85,898,500“. 

On page 25, line 17, after the word 
“offices”, to strike out “$1,325,000” and in- 
sert “$1,359,000”. 

On page 25, at the beginning of line 21, to 
strike out ninety-eight“ and insert “one 
hundred and eight”, and at the beginning 
of line 22, to insert “of which ninety-eight 
shall þe”. ` 

On page 27, at the beginning of line 13, 
to strike out “$4,000,000” and insert 84. 
010,000". 

On page 27, line 24, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to strike out “$3,790,000” and insert 
“$3,983, 400". 

On page 30, line 18, after the word lands“, 
to strike out “$143,609,000” and insert “$150,- 
147,000", and in line 23, after the word 
“than”, to strike out 8500, 000 and insert 
“$1,162,000”. 

On page 31, line 6, after the word “law”, 
to strike out $23,948,000" and insert 
“$30,755,000”. 

On page 31, line 20, after the word “trails”, 
to strike out 860, 000, 000 and insert “$66,- 

On page 32, line 8, after “(76 Stat. 545- 
546)", to strike out “$20,000” and insert 
“$250,000”. 

One page 33, line 25, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “one hundred and 
twenty-six” and insert “one hundred and 
forty-six”, and on page 34, line 1, after the 
word “vehicles”, to insert “of which one 
hundred and twenty-six shall be”, 

On page 35, line 14, after “(5 U.S.C, 55a)”, 
to strike out “$50,000” and insert “$70,000”. 

On page 36, line 14, after the word “act”, 
to strike out “$58,750,000" and insert “$59,- 
171,500”. 

One page 37, line 1, after “(42 U.S.C. 
2004a)”, to strike out “$5,000,000” and insert 
“$5,676,000”. 

At the top of page 40, to insert: 


“REMODELING OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
BUILDING 


“For an additional amount for necessary 
expenses of preparing plans and specifica- 
tions for remodeling the Civil Service Com- 
mission Building to make it suitable to house 
certain art galleries of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, as authorized by the Act of March 
28, 1958 (72 Stat, 68), including construction 
and not to exceed $25,000 for services as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the Act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), $5,465,000.” 

On page 40, after line 17, to insert: 

“NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM 

“For necessary expenses of preparing plans 
and specifications for the construction of a 
suitable building for a National Air Museum 
for the use of the Smithsonian Institution, 
as authorized by the Act of September 6, 
1958 (20 U.S.C. TTb note), and not to exceed 
$60,000 for services as authorized by section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
55a), $511,000.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
committee, as indicated on page 1 of the 
report, considered budget estimates in 
the amount of $1,028,509,000, including 
indefinite appropriations of receipts and 
requested borrowing authorizations, for 
the agencies and bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and for the related 
agencies listed on page 2 of the report. 
Excluded from this bill are the South- 
eastern Power Administration, the 
Southwestern Power Administration, the 
Bonneville Power Administration, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 
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The committee recommends definite 
appropriations of $985,093,400 for the 
programs and activities of these agen- 
cies, an increase of $56,468,200 over the 
amount allowed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and a decrease of $43,415,600 
under the budget estimates. 

The committee recommends the fol- 
lowing major increases over the House 
allowances: 

Bureau of Land Management, $1,370,- 
000, which is $2,573,500 less than the 
budget estimates. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, $7,888,100, 
which is $281,600 less than the budget 
estimates. 

National Park Service, $6,522,200, 
which is $7,573,800 less than the budget 
estimates. 

Geological Survey, $1,108,500, which is 
$3,206,500 less than the budget estimates. 

Bureau of Mines, $872,500, which is 
$7,344,500 less than the budget estimates. 

Office of Coal Research, $3,375,000, 
which is $1,575,000 greater than the 
budget estimates. 

Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, $4,- 
078,500, which is $1,782,500 less than the 
budget estimates. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
$4,060,500, which is $1,188,900 greater 
than the budget estimates. 

Forest Service, $19,975,000, which is 
$6,678,000 greater than the budget esti- 
mates. 

Smithsonian Institution, $5,976,000, 
which is $1,661,000 less than the budget 
estimates. 

The committee feels that approval of 
these increases, as well as the decreases 
under the budget estimates, will be con- 
ducive to attaining the goals sought in 
accomplishing natural resources and re- 
search programs. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, once 
again the Senate is indebted to the dean 
of the Senate, our friend, Cart HAYDEN, 
of Arizona. I join with my colleagues 
in the Senate in congratulating him for 
guiding through the Senate once again 
a highly important budget bill. I 
wish to develop very briefly some legis- 
lative history. The committee has 
changed the amount to be appropriated 
to the Geological Survey in the field of 
marine geology and hydrology under the 
general title of surveys, investigations, 
and research. 

In the House report there appears 
some language which I regard as re- 
grettable. The House language in part 
in the report states that the committee 
has deleted an increase of $481,000 to 
initiate a new program on the west coast. 

My question to the chairman is this: 
Is it not true that with respect to the 
money to be appropriated by Congress 
for the purpose of marine geology and 
hydrology, it will rest in the sound dis- 
cretion of the agency involved as to 
where the money will be spent? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If the Senator will 
permit me to do so, I should like to offer 
for the Record a very interesting series 
of questions and answers entitled “High 
Importance of Proposed Study of the 
Marine Geology and Hydrology of San 
Francisco Bay, Calif., and Other West 
Coast Areas by the Geological Survey.” 
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I ask unanimous consent that that state- 
ment may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HIGH IMPORTANCE OF PROPOSED STUDY OF THE 
MARINE GEOLOGY AND HYDROLOGY OF SAN 
Prancisco Bay, CALIF., AND OTHER WEST 
Coast AREAS BY THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


1. What is the impact of marine geology 
and hydrology upon the west coast? 

Geology and hydrology have a greater ef- 
fect on the growth of communities, develop- 
ment of industry and the welfare of people 
in the San Francisco Bay area than in any 
other rapidly expanding area of the United 
States. Earthquakes, including disastrous 
earthquakes like that of 1906 which de- 
stroyed the city of San Francisco, are com- 
mon. Landslides and settling of land caused 
by earthquakes, frequent heavy rains and 
development result in appreciable damage 
and occasional castastrophes. Water flowing 
through the ground and down rivers to the 
bay, is used by the communities; the 
amounts and its composition determine its 
usability and are important factors related 
to health, recreation, and industry on and 
around the bay. 

The U.S. Geological Survey has long co- 
operated with the State of California, other 
governmental agencies, many institutions 
and industry in investigations of land areas 
adjacent to the bay. Many of the investiga- 
tions have led to the shores and floor of the 
bay where the need for additional geologic 
and hydrologic knowledge of the bay itself 
has become apparent and of vital and im- 
mediate importance. 

2. Why are such studies important? 

The water supply, stability of foundations, 
sources of some construction materials, 
beaches for recreation, and other factors re- 
lated to continuing growth of San Francisco 
Bay communities, for example, are dependent 
on the distribution and properties of sedi- 
ments and rocks beneath the floor of the 
bay, on the relations of fresh and salt wa- 
ter within the bay itself and in sediments 
beneath the bay, and on the effects within 
the bay of natural geologic and hydrologic 
processes and changes in the natural proc- 
esses imposed by man. 

3. What about the filling in of portions 
of the bay? 

Development of industry requires new 
level land adjacent to the bay and a proposal 
is now being considered for dredging por- 
tions of the bay to obtain material which 
could be used to fill shallow, swampy areas 
along the shore. This brings to light several 
important, and as yet unanswered, questions, 
Would dredging the bay result in changing 
bay currents and sites of sedimentation that 
might in turn result in the destruction of 
the beach at the Golden Gate Park or in- 
creased erosion elsewhere along the shore- 
line? Would increased submarine slopes 
caused by dredging increase potential dan- 
ger during earthquakes or submarine slides 
that might in turr result in greater loss of 
life and property to those who live along 
the shores? What effect would the addition 
of large quantities of material along the 
shores have upon the rocks and sediments 
below? Would the sediments support the 
added fill and the houses, industrial build- 
ings, and possible nuclear reactor plants 
that rest on the fill? Or would it begin to 
settle, as similar fill at San Francisco has 
done, thereby causing drainage and many 
other problems? What would happen during 
earthquakes? What changes might be ex- 

when rain water begins to replace 
salt water of the fill and sediments below? 

4. How are oceanographic studies im- 
portant to present onshore development? 

Steep slopes bounding portions of the bay 
appear to be desirable sites for homes, apart- 
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ments and hotels; some are being developed 
at the present time. But construction 
modifies the slopes which owe their natural 
existence to a balance between weathering 
and erosion by rain and other agents on land 
and continual marine erosion by waves and 
currents along the shore. What effect will 
the change created by man have on the 
stability of the slopes? Can man control the 
marine forces and the slopes to assure safety 
of those who live there, especially during 
periods of heavy rains and earthquakes when 
landslides that will carry man’s effort into 
the bay are most apt to occur? These sub- 
jects all need study. 

5. What about the demand for fresh 
water? 

As the population increases and new in- 
dustry develops, the demands for fresh water 
and other resources continue to grow. Can 
more water be obtained from the ground 
below, the chief source of water for many 
communities today? Or will additional 
pumping cause salt water to enter the 
underground reservoirs from the bay? The 
State of California is now working on the 
problems for a small portion of the bay, 
but will need vast quantities of additional 
information before solutions can be ob- 
tained. 

6. Do west coast industries need this type 
of information? 

Lime used by cement companies, one of the 
larger construction industries which operate 
within the bay area, is derived from ancient 
oyster beds contained within sediments on 
the floor of the bay. Some of the companies 
have prospected in detail the areas which 
they are now developing and have found that 
their reserves are limited. They are search- 
ing for new areas which must be found soon, 
but are unable to support regional explora- 
tion with their limited funds and staff. 
They need the help that submarine geologic 
maps provide on the composition of bedrock 
and superficial deposits, just as mining 
companies operating on land need similar in- 
formation to guide their prospecting pro- 


Many similar problems face the economy 
and future long-range development of the 
San Francisco Bay area. How will wastes 
and pollutants discharged to the bay from 
surrounding communities and rivers, includ- 
ing the two longest rivers in California, af- 
fect fish and other resources of the bay and 
the health and welfare of those who live be- 
side the bay? What proportion of sediments 
and water which carry the waste will move 
into the Pacific Ocean and how will it be 
disposed of there? We know much concern- 
ing foundation conditions for bridges, ports, 
and other facilities within small segments of 
the bay, but what are the conditions else- 
where? Intelligent planning requires ade- 
quate information for all parts of the bay. 

7. What can be done to provide answers 
for these many questions? 

Systematic studies of the marine geology 
and hydrology of San Francisco Bay and 
other areas on the west coast will provide 
answers to questions of the type posed above. 
Such studies will of necessity cover a broad 
range of subjects, such as the effects of mix- 
ing of fresh water and salt water, movements 
of sediments by currents of the bay, analyses 
of sediments and cores from the floor of the 
bay, and geophysical investigations of the 
distribution of rocks beneath the floor. 
The U.S. Geological Survey with support of 
existing headquarters and laboratories lo- 
cated at Menlo Park and Sacramento, has 
unique competence and capacity to accom- 
plish the numerous requirements of an over- 
all study of geologic and hydrologic condi- 
tions and processes which exist and operate 
within the bay and other coastal areas. 

The report of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in transmitting the Interior bill to 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
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would preclude the Survey from using ap- 
propriated funds in 1964 to initiate any such 
project on the Pacific coast. Such restric- 
tive language should be removed in the 
interests of industrial and residential devel- 
opment along the west coast. The impor- 
tant marine geology and hydrology work 
of the Geological Survey should be permit- 
ted along all U.S. shores and not restricted 
to the east coast. 


Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
very much, because as this report, which 
I have included in the Recorp, demon- 
strates, there is a crucially important 
and growing need for suitable studies of 
marine geology and hydrology, not only 
in the Bay of San Francisco area, but 
throughout the west coast. I appreciate 
the comment of the Senator from Ari- 
zona indicating that the decision as to 
where the money shall be expended for 
this particular program rests in the dis- 
cretion of the Department. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iyield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Nebras- 
ka hunters are becoming more and more 
concerned with good cause about the de- 
clining numbers of ducks. Last year the 
duck kill in Nebraska declined almost 
50 percent from the year before. In 
1961, the total duck kill in Nebraska was 
180,000, and in 1962 it was only 93,000. 
There were fewer hunters in 1962 than 
in 1961, and each hunter on the average 
shot fewer ducks. 

The most critical problem in the con- 
servation of waterfowl is that of main- 
taining sufficient wet lands for the needs 
of the birds. The acreage of wetlands 
has been d as a result of drain- 
age and filling for agricultural and other 
purposes. We have made large steps 
toward the solution of this problem with 
respect to the wetlands required for win- 
tering and for migration. For some 
years we have been acquiring lands in 
this country under the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act; this program has now 
been stepped up under the provisions of 
Public Law 87-383, passed about 2 years 
ago. 

During the summer nesting period, 
however, the ducks do best in the area 
of small marshes or potholes chiefly 
found in the prairies of the southern 
parts of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, and in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota. We can, of 
course, acquire titles or easements to 
such of these lands as are located in this 
country. But ducks do not recognize 
international boundaries. Most of the 
birds are produced on the Canadian side 
of the border, and our Federal land ac- 
quisition program, of course, does not 
apply to the lands in Canada. 

This is a glaring weakness in the whole 
program. The migratory and wintering 
wetlands will be of little value unless 
there are adequate breeding grounds for 
the birds. Ducks Unlimited, a private 
voluntary organization, has done a mag- 
nificant job of providing funds for the 
construction and development of pri- 
mary duck breeding areas in Canada. 
For each of the past 2 years—this year 
and last year—its board of trustees has 
provided $600,000 for that purpose. Al- 
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together, Ducks Unlimited has now ap- 
propriated $8,750,000 toward this work. 
However, it is apparent that the need 
cannot be met fully through voluntary 
contributions alone. Wetlands are be- 
ing destroyed every year through drain- 
age and filling. Once that has hap- 
pened, the possibility of producing ducks 
on any such lands has been lost forever. 

Of course, as a matter of international 
relations it would not be possible for 
the U.S. Government to lease or acquire 
title to lands in Canada without the 
prior approval of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Neither would it be feasible for 
us to appropriate Federal funds for that 
purpose until we have an agreement with 
Canada as to how such funds would be 
expended, the respective shares of the 
financing, and so forth. As a matter of 
fact, there is now a statutory prohibition 
against the expenditure of duck stamp 
funds for the acquisition of lands outside 
the United States, and for that reason 
it would be premature and out of order 
under the rules to amend this bill by 
adding an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of lands in Canada out of the 
money in this fund. 

I think it is clear that we must first 
make an agreement with Canada, and 
that this is a matter of the highest 
urgency. During the course of the hear- 
ings before the House Committee, Secre- 
tary Udall stated that a cooperative 
program with Canada would be very de- 
sirable, I have also been in contact with 
Director Janzen of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife. According to 
Director Janzen, some progress is being 
made in negotiations to that end between 
representatives of the United States and 
Canada. 

I believe such an agreement can be 
reached, and I intend to press for it very 
hard. The ducks to be produced in these 
Canadian breeding areas are of vital in- 
terest to our hunters. For that reason, 
while the initiative must rest with Can- 
ada, we should not forego any oppor- 
tunity to press for early action. It is 
likely that this country will have to 
shoulder a share of the joint burden, 
but, as I stated, action on the Canadian 
end is absolutely essential for the pro- 
posed improvement in conservation of an 
adequate supply of waterfowl. 

Assuming that we are successful in 
reaching appropriate cooperative agree- 
ment with Canada at an early date, and 
that the law is changed to permit ex- 
penditure of our funds through such a 
cooperative program of acquisition of 
lands or easements, it is my intention to 
request appropriation of funds for that 
purpose. Can the Senator from Arizona 
give me some assurance of his sympa- 
thetic consideration of such an appro- 
priation request? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Of course the two 
nations, it is obvious, must cooperate if 
the ducks are not to be destroyed. An 
attempt should be made to reach an 
agreement with Canada so as to make 
it possible for the ducks to breed and 
grow, and so they can fly south at a 
certain time of the year, and then back, 
as is customary. That is the way to 
handle the problem. The two govern- 
ments must agree. The Migratory Bird 
Treaty between the United States and 
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Canada is of long standing. I believe 
it has been in existence since 1917. 

Mr. HRUSKA. My question is 
whether under those circumstances a 
request for an appropriation would re- 
ceive sympathetic consideration by the 
chairman and the committee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It seems to me that 
there is nothing else to be done under 
the circumstances, if an agreement is 
reached between the two nations. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Speaking of ducks, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Senator from Nebraska, and Senators 
generally, the fact that we have by no 
means exhausted the possibility of ex- 
panding the breeding and rearing places 
for ducks in the United States. We have 
had so-called wetland legislation before 
us for a long time. It has not been pro- 
gressing as rapidly as the conservation- 
ists of the country would like to see it 
progress or as the duck hunters would 
like to see it progress. That is due 
primarily to the fact that it has been 
impossible to arrive at an accurate and 
appropriate basis for reimbursing the 
counties whose wetlands are acquired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the problem. 

Mr. MUNDT. Recently, in the De- 
partment of the Interior there has been 
a sharp acceleration toward achieving 
the same goal by the taking of easements 
or the leasing of land instead of the pur- 
chasing of land. This procedure permits 
the land to continue to pay taxes and to 
support local institutions of government, 
and gives the Federal Government ex- 
actly the same authority to utilize and 
set aside these lands as it would have 
if it owned the lands. 

I call attention to page 19 in the com- 
mittee report, where we encourage this 
acceleration, and point out that it is 
the hope of the committee that the De- 
partment will enlarge its use of these 
programs to replace to the greatest ex- 
tent possible the fee acquisition of wet- 
lands. 

This procedure costs the Government 
less and it serves the local community 
better, and at the same time provides 
more ducks, which the country very 
badly needs, 

Mr. HAYDEN. I thoroughly agree 
with the statement of the Senator. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am 
encouraged by this, by my friend from 
South Dakota, coming, as I do, from the 
State of North Dakota, which is the No. 
1 duck propagation State. Unless some- 
thing is done along these lines to com- 
pensate counties and other political sub- 
divisions for lost tax revenue, we in North 
Dakota would rather have the Govern- 
ment spend the money for wetlands in 
Canada than in North Dakota. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN, I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, my 
colleague and I would like to call at- 
tention to a provision that was deleted 
in the House. It amounts to $1,111,800. 
For the first time after its creation, 37 
years ago, this national monument, the 
Glacier Bay National Monument, would 
have been provided some facilities to 
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make it possible for people to enjoy the 
scenic wonders of this great national 
park, even though it is called a monu- 
ment. It is the second largest in the 
park system with an area of 2,274,595 
acres. It was eliminated in the other 
body because a visitor count showed that 
only 1,100 visitors visited it last year. 
It is amazing that even this figure was 
achieved, in view of the fact that there 
were no facilities in the area to accom- 
modate visitors and no roads over which 
to approach it. It would be quite re- 
markable that 1,100 people went there. 
Actually, of course, the number was 
several times larger than that, and 
probably not less than 5,000. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, 
with the permission of the chairman, a 
letter from the Superintendent of the 
National Park Service, pointing out that 
it is quite impossible to obtain an ac- 
curate account of the number of visitors 
to Glacier Bay National Monument be- 
cause under procedures adopted in the 
park system, count is made only of those 
visitors who come in actual contact 
with a park ranger. There being only 
two rangers on duty in this vast monu- 
ment, the rangers could not possibly 
find all the visitors who come to the 
area. Its coastline is over 1,000 miles 
long. People come in small boats, or in 
small planes and never saw either of 
the two rangers in that vast area, and 
the rangers never saw them. And since 
there were no accommodations these 
visitors could not stay. Let me now 
read the letter which the able monu- 
ment superintendent L. J. Mitchell 
wrote in answer to my specific request. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, SITKA 
AND GLACIER Bay NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS, 
Juneau, Alaska, May 10, 1963. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I am very sorry 
that I was unable to more fully answer your 
questions regarding visitor count methods 
in Glacier Bay National Monument during 
our recent discussion aboard the M/V 
Malaspina. 

Since returning to the office I have had an 
opportunity to refresh my memory by review 
of the files and perhaps can give you a more 
complete picture in this regard. 

There has always Deen difficulty in count- 
ing visitors to Glacier Bay National Monu- 
ment. Its 3,600 square miles of area is coy- 
ered by two rangers, who obviously can 
observe only a small percentage of visitors 
entering the monument. The fact that visi- 
tors can enter by boat or float airplane any- 
where along about 1,000 miles of coastline 
is contrasted to most parks and monuments 
where access is restricted to highway en- 
trances, usually where checking stations are 
located. There are, of course, no highways 
making Glacier Bay accessible by car. Un- 
der these circumstances the two rangers, 
judging by the number of boats and aircraft 
observed in the area, made estimates (always 
carefully conservative) of the number of 
visitors to the monument. This method 
was used until 1959 when a new count meth- 
od was begun. The last year’s count, using 
this method, was 5,130 visitors. 
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In 1959 the National Park Service insti- 
tuted a count method more or less stand- 
ardized throughout the Service areas. This 
was devised to provide comparability among 
parks for purposes of reflecting for each park 
the size, character, and pattern of workload 
imposed, and the impact on the park by visi- 
tors. Thus, estimates were no longer ac- 
ceptable. The first year’s count under this 
new system for Glacier Bay was 1,340 visitors. 

Present criteria for counting visitors is 
essentially as follows: 

1. Visitors, to be counted, must be ashore 
or using park facilities when observed by 
park staff (two rangers). Thus, regardless 
of the number of boats or aircraft observed 
on waters within the monument, no count 
can be made unless the persons aboard are 
observed ashore. 

2. Visitors may be counted only if they 
directly exert a perceptible workload upon 
the park staff, or upon facilities. 

While we are currently making an attempt 
to improve the method for this particular 
area, there are a number of faults that ren- 
der the above criteria of limited use. 

(a) The number of visitors counted is 
roughly proportionate to the number of staff 
we are able to keep in the field and upon 
the mobility of that staff. An ability to 
keep our rangers mobile increases visitor 
count. Restriction of travel within the 
area, which frequently occurs, decreases vis- 
itor count. We are satisfied that increase 
of staff from the present two, to three 
rangers would show an increase of about 
50 percent in visitor count. 

(b) Lack of a developed visitor use site 
within Glacier Bay National Monument pro- 
vides no incentive for visitors who might be 
counted to come ashore. For example, dur- 
ing June, July, and August of the first year 
using the new count method, there were over 
4,000 that entered the monument by steam- 
ship alone. Yet, during the same 3 months 
we reported a total of only 514 visitors enter- 
ing the monument under the new criteria. 

(c) The two rangers are kept busy with 
duties connected with resource manage- 
ment and protection, research, and admin- 
istrative work, and since these duties require 
very long workweeks (contributed time for 
all over 40 hours per week), they have a 
tendency to overlook the importance of 
counting visitors, with the result that many 
are missed. 

You asked me specifically about the effect 
on accessibility of the monument created 
by the lack of visitor facilities. 

It is my personal opinion that visitor ac- 
commodations are the key factor in making 
this area accessible. The entrance to Gla- 
cier Bay at Bartlett Cove is 90 miles from 
Juneau, which is the nearest city where 
boats, fuel and supplies are available, and 
the main arm of Glacier Bay is 60 miles in 
length. Ordinarily a visitor wishing to see 
Glacier Bay has to charter a boat from 
Juneau and travel a minimum of 300 miles 
on a round trip, involving at least 3 days 
travel to see even a portion of the monu- 
ment. With no boat fuel available at Gla- 
cier Bay, a charter boat must be of the size 
that can carry its own fuel for a trip of 
350 to 400 miles. It becomes obvious at 
once that only yacht owners, and the better 
well-to-do visitors can enjoy seeing Glacier 
Bay. 
It has long been apparent that to permit 
family vacations to Glacier Bay certain fa- 
cilities would need to be provided. These 
would be a lodge, where beds, meals, and 
supplies would be available; a boat which 
would operate from the lodge at Bartlett 
Cove into the bay on day cruises; facilities 
for the sale of boat fuel; and a taxi or bus 
service between the Gustavus Airfield (10 
miles distance), and the lodge. 

These facilities would permit visitors to 
arrive via scheduled air service, stay at the 
lodge, engage in fishing and hiking locally, 
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and take cruises into the bay. With this 
in mind we issued a prospectus inviting 
private business to provide the facilities, 
but not a single proposal was received be- 
cause of the record of such small visitation. 

Prospective visitors to Glacier Bay have for 
many years faced a classic chicken and the 
egg impasse, where facilities could not be 
built because of the relatively few visitors 
of record, and where visitation could not 
increase because of no facilities to accom- 
modate them. 

Finally we were successful in being able to 
budget construction of some rather modest 
facilities, including a small lodge, a 50 pas- 
senger tour boat, and boat fuel facilities, for 
fiscal year 1964. According to local news 
media, however, these facilities have been 
eliminated from the budget by the House 
Appropriations Committee, for the reason 
that travel records to this area show only 
some 1,100 visitors per year. 

We have never been able to answer in- 
quiries with encouragement to visit Glacier 
Bay. We must, in fairness, point out to 
prospective visitors in effect, that unless they 
have independent means they should not 
undertake travel of this area. That to travel 
beyond Juneau they would have to be in- 
dependent of any facilities whatever. 

Glacier Bay National Monument has been 
said by many to be the most scenically 
spectacular of any of the national parks and 
monuments, Even so, as long as no facilities 
are provided there only a select few citizens 
can avail themselves of enjoying it. It will 
continue to be unavailable to the large num- 
ber of citizens who inquire, but are dis- 
couraged by the difficulty of access. 

If facilities were provided, both ship and 
air transportation companies have expressed 
interest in making regular stopover service 
available. Utilization of this outstanding 
area of the National Park System would con- 
tribute much to American culture, and 
incidentally would contribute substantially 
to Alaskan economy. 

I believe I have discussed the questions 
you gave me, and I hope adequately. 

Representative Rivers expressed interest 
on these same questions, and I am taking 
the liberty of sending a copy to him. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. J. MITCHELL, 
Superintendent. 


Mr. GRUENING. It is a great pity, 
Mr. President, that through a mis- 
understanding of the special conditions 
surrounding Glacier Bay National 
Monument, that this item was totally 
deleted by the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

For the record it is necessary to ex- 
plain why this monument has a unique 
situation. 

It is located some 70 miles northwest 
of Juneau. It is inaccessible except by 
water and by plane. It is unlike any 
national parks or monuments in the 48 
lower States, to which people can drive in 
their own automobiles or by bus or by 
train. 

This year came the fruition, however, 
of an imaginative and courageous effort 
by the people of Alaska to attempt to 
meet, in part, the overshadowing prob- 
lem of roadlessness. This problem ex- 
ists in Alaska because while Alaska was 
a territory, a stepchild in the national 
family—indeed, a colony—it was for 40 
years denied inclusion in the Federal aid 
highway program. From 1916 until 1956 
every effort of our able but voteless dele- 
gates in the House to include us in the 
Federal aid highway program was de- 
feated. All this time we were paying all 
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Federal taxes, and taxation without rep- 
resentation was no less a tyranny in the 
20th century than it was in the 18th. 

In 1956, when President Eisenhower 
proposed a throughway system, Alaska 
suffered further discrimination by being 
excluded from that program but in- 
cluded in the additional taxation on 
trucks, tires, trailers, and gas. Only with 
the coming of statehood have we been 
finally included in the Federal aid high- 
way program, although not yet in the 
throughway program. Consequently, 
Alaska entered the Union in the unique 
situation, unthinkable in the 48 lower 
States, by which not merely a few but a 
majority of its communities cannot be 
entered or left by either highway or 
railway. 

Starting with statehood, however, the 
people of Alaska made a tremendous ef- 
fort to meet this situation. The Gov- 
ernor proposed, the legislature enacted 
legislation, and the people approved a 
$23 million bond issue to provide fer- 
ries in those parts of Alaska where 
roads could not be built for physical 
reasons. This is notably true in south- 
eastern Alaska, which is composed of a 
rocky, mountainous and precipitous 
shoreline cut by deep fiords and there- 
fore not traversable by highway, to- 
gether with an adjacent archipelago of 
islands. The money which was obtained 
from the bond issue went to construct 
three huge ferries, each capable of 
carrying over 100 cars each, which, be- 

this summer, will ply daily up 
the Inside Passage from Prince Rupert. 
Toward the upper end of this Inside 
Passage is Glacier Bay National Monu- 
ment. 

Alaska has thus, by its own efforts and 
its own cash, supplied additional means 
of transportation to Glacier Bay pre- 
viously nonexistent. But the accommo- 
dations which have been so long 
awaited—for the monument was estab- 
lished way back in 1926—have now been 
denied us for this year. We shall hope 
that next year a better understanding 
will enable us to secure approval of this 
appropriation—an administration-spon- 
sored and budgeted item—which would 
provide the following needed facilities: 
Construction: 


Lodge building 
Residence (building for na- 
tional park services and 
maintenance personnel) 
Equipment storage building 


$217,500 


Materials storage building__-_- 18, 000 
Boat fueling faciulties 12, 000 
Cruiser boat for 50 passengers.. 176, 500 
Ground improvement- -------- 18, 000 
Communications system 11, 000 
Water system 200, 000 
Sewer system 74, 500 
Power system 6, 000 
Total proposed construc- 
tion, fiscal year 1964.... 1,111, 800 


Glacier Bay has been described as a 
Venice among national parks. It is 
crowned by the glory of the Fairweather 
Range, whose central peak, Mount Fair- 
weather, rises to its full 15,300 feet di- 
rectly from the sea. Nowhere else under 
the American flag except in Alaska can 
the full height of such a mountain be 
seen. 
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Elvind T. Scoyen, who retired last year 
after a lifelong dedicated career in the 
Park Service, ending up as its Associate 
Director, used to make it a practice, 
when asked—as he would be by countless 
visitors—“Which do you consider the 
most beautiful of the national parks?” to 
reply that he could not, in fairness, 
render an opinion, His official position, 
he felt precluded showing favoritism. 
But, on his retirement, he stated cate- 
gorically his view that Glacier Bay Na- 
tional Monument was the grandest of 
them all. 

I share that view, and I think it will be 
shared by many who have had a chance 
to compare and contrast the superlative 
wonders and varied beauties of our many 
national parks and monuments. 

Mission 66, that constructive program 
to make our national parks and monu- 
ments available and ready for the in- 
creasing number of Americans and 
others who want to go there, has unfor- 
tunately not come to Alaska. Beginning 
last year, I am happy to say, the Park 
Service did move into Katmai National 
Monument and built there a 21-mile jeep 
trail with an observatory at the end, 
from which the previously inaccessible 
voleanic phenomena of the Valley of 
10,000 Smokes can be seen. We are 
grateful for this start. But so far, that 
is all. The accommodations in that 
Katmai Monument and other facilities 
have been furnished wholly by the con- 
cessionaire, and they are excellent. 
That has not, however, been deemed pos- 
sible in Glacier Bay, and after careful 
study over the years, the Park Service 
rightly decided that in this one instance, 
if people were to enjoy its unique splen- 
dors, the facilities had to be built by the 
Federal Government and then leased out 
to a concessionaire. 

While it appears impossible to secure 
restoration of the appropriation at this 
time in this bill, I hope this record will 
help make it possible to obtain this ap- 
propriation at the next opportunity. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska for his statement. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues from Alaska 
and to subscribe to his views concerning 
the desirability and the need for the con- 
struction of tourist facilities at Glacier 
Bay National Monument. These should 
be built at the earliest possible time. 

In like manner, I support the words of 
the Senator from California. We all 
owe a debt to the chairman of the com- 
mittee who has fashioned another pro- 
gressive bill for the development of our 
natural resources. I would include, of 
course, the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Murr, the ranking member of the 
subcommittee on the other side of the 
aisle, who has worked on this bill in a 
manner, both able and fair. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is my sincere hope 
that in another year this item can be 
presented to the House committee in 
such a way that, perhaps, it will not re- 
quire as much money, but at the same 
time will enable a substantial start to be 
made on the work. That is my sugges- 
tion to the Senator. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Those words from 
the chairman are comforting. We of 
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Alaska are grateful to the committee for 
the language that was inserted in the 
report, directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to conduct cadastral surveys of 
land. to be transferred to the State of 
Alaska in the manner intended by the 
Statehood Act, and not in the manner 
unilaterally adopted by the Bureau of 
Land Management, to the detriment of 
the State of Alaska and in contravention 
to the will of the Congress. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think I understand 
the Senator’s problem, because we have 
had it in Arizona for years. It is only 
by diligence that finally it has become 
possible to have the work progress; but 
there still is land to be surveyed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I know that is true 
of every Western State. As the chair- 
man is so well aware, the Alaska State- 
hood Act struck out on a novel, and, I 
thought, responsible approach to the 
conveyance of Federal lands to the State 
attaining statehood. The Federal Goy- 
ernment would be required to survey the 
exterior boundaries of tracts of land 
chosen by the State, with the State being 
required to perform the interior surveys. 
Upon the completion of the exterior sur- 
veys, the land was to be transferred to 
the State. 

Unfortunately, the Bureau of Land 
Management indicated it would not sur- 
vey the lands chosen by the State unless 
they were in parcels much larger than 
that provided by the Statehood Act. It 
is my conviction that the Bureau has 
no authority to make such a decision. 
Because of the resulting dispute arising 
over the Bureau’s action the land selec- 
tion program has been held up and 
Alaska’s economic development slowed. 

If title to the 103 million acres of land 
intended to go to the State of Alaska in 
the 25-year period designated by the 
Statehood Act are to be transferred in 
that time, 4 million acres of land would 
have to be surveyed every year. How- 
ever, to date, Alaska having held state- 
hood for a little more than 4 years, the 
rate of survey has lagged far, far be- 
hind. That is why I am especially glad 
that the committee added $300,000 to 
the amount provided in the House bill 
for Alaska cadastral surveys. I sin- 
cerely hope that this additional amount 
will be maintained in conference. I 
thank the chairman. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 24, 
line 25, it is proposed to strike out 
“$31,685,400” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$31,635,400.” Deletion of $50,000 to 
organize and plan for operation of the 
national fisheries center and the 
aquarium. 

On page 25, line 8, strike out “$5,898,- 
500” and insert in lieu thereof “$5,638,- 
500.“ Deletion of $260,000 intended to 
be used for preliminary design of the na- 
tional fisheries center and the aquarium. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Do I correctly 
understand that the Senator from Ohio 
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intends to ask for the yeas and nays on 
his amendment? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. Mr. President, 
on my amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio and the distinguished 
acting minority leader, I should like to 
propose a unanimous-consent request to 
the effect that on the amendment, there 
be a limitation of debate of 20 minutes, 
10 minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent pro- 
posal of the Senator from Montana? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to remove 
from the bill an appropriation of $310,000 
which is contemplated to finance the 
preliminary work for the construction of 
the fishpond on the Potomac River in 
Washington. It is anticipated that into 
the fish aquarium will be placed fish life 
from the deep sea and, I suppose, else- 
where. Eventually, the cost would be 
$10 million. The argument is that re- 
search work would be done in the aquar- 
ium, and that the aquarium would at- 
tract to Washington about 3 million men, 
women, boys, and girls who would avail 
themselves of the privilege of visiting 
it. It is contended that it would be the 
most expensive fishpond in the world; 
there would be nothing else like it. It 
is supposed that it would be the center 
of attraction for all people who are in- 
terested in ichthyology. 

I remind Senators that a strong argu- 
ment was made for the construction of 
the stadium in the District of Columbia. 
The cost of the stadium was $20 million. 
In the legislation authorizing the is- 
suance of bonds, Congress obligated the 
U.S. Government to guarantee the pay- 
ment of the delinquent interest instal- 
ments on the principal. A year ago the 
Government paid $700,000. The District 
of Columbia bill at this session will in- 
clude a requirement to pay another 
$700,000, which will be due this year on 
interest and principal. 

According to one of the newspapers 
published in Washington, the District 
of Columbia stadium is a $20 million 
white elephant. In the very first year of 
its operation, it became delinquent in 
the payment of interest and principal. I 
think that is an example of what will 
happen with respect to the proposed 
aquarium. I read from an editorial en- 
titled “$10 Million for Aquarium,” pub- 
lished in the Cincinnati Enquirer of last 
October 17: 

Debt-ridden Uncle Sam, who seems to 
have more trouble keeping a million in his 
pocket as he gets older, is about to spend 
$10 million on an aquarium quite fitting for 
even a solidly 14 carat goldfish. 

Some case has been made out for the ex- 
penditure in the name of research to help 
the ailing fishing industry. 

The location of the aquarium, of course, 
is to be in Washington, the cultural center 
of the Nation—so the sponsors reminded 
Congress. 


Mr. President, I submit the following 
information as an accurate status of the 
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bond account in the management of the 
District of Columbia stadium: 

There were issued $28,800,000 in bonds 
payable in 1980. Of course, none of the 
bonds have been retired up to this time. 

The interest obligation is $415,800 every 6 
months: 

First payment, due December 1, 1960, was 
paid out of stadium fund. 

Second payment, due June 1, 1961, was 
paid out of stadium fund. 

Third payment, due December 1, 1961, was 
paid out of stadium fund. 

Fourth payment, due June 1, 1962, the 
money was borrowed from the Treasury at 
a rate of 3 percent; there were not sufficient 
funds in the stadium fund to pay this in- 
terest installment. 

Fifth payment, due December 1, 1962, was 
paid out of stadium fund. 

Sixth payment, due June 1, 1963; letter is 
now on way to Treasury asking for loan since 
there are not sufficient funds in the stadium 
fund to meet the 1963 interest obligation. 

There is no money in the sinking fund. 


I submit that Senators who will be 
running for election in 1964 go back and 
justify their votes on this measure, if 
they contemplate improving it. Let 
them explain to the citizens of their 
States how they brought this fish bowl 
within the category and principle of 
being an essential expenditure for the 
preservation of our country. I defy an 
explanation of that question now. How 
will Senators explain that this is an 
essential expenditure, one that cannot 
be delayed? 

It is anticipated that the Federal def- 
icit will be $8 billion this year; $10 bil- 
lion next year if everything moves in 
the most optimistic and favorable man- 
ner; the following year, another $10 
billion; and the third year, another $10 
billion. It simply cannot be justified. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
statement which was placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] on September 
21, 1962. It shows the cost of con- 
struction of the various aquariums in 
the country and their cost of operation. 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PROXMIRE 

The spending of $10 million on the pro- 
posed aquarium is a double feature extrava- 
ganza since (1) no significant need for this 
aquarium has been established, and (2) 
there is no excuse for building it at this fan- 
tastic cost. 

The Senate Public Works Committee, in its 
report on the aquarium bill, stated: “At a 
cost of $10 million the center would exceed 
the cost of any private commercial aquarium 
now in existence.” 

To the best of my knowledge, this state- 
ment applies to public as well as private 
aquariums and the cost would exceed any 
other by several million dollars. Among 
the major public aquariums in the United 
States are: 

1. Steinhart Aquarium, San Francisco, 
built in 1923 at a cost of $300,000, according 
to figures supplied to the Senate Public 
Works Committee by Steinhart’s superin- 
tendent-curator. This sum was donated by 
Ignatz and Sigmund Steinhart. The aquar- 
ium is now being entirely reconstructed at a 
cost of only $750,000. 
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2. John G. Shedd Aquarium in Chicago, 
described by its assistant director as “the 
largest building in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to aquarium purposes,” built in 
1929 at a cost of $4 million, $3 million of 
which was donated by John G. Shedd, former 
president and chairman of the board of Mar- 
shall Field & Co. 

3. The New York Aquarium at Coney Is- 
land, built in 1957 by the New York Zoolog- 
ical Society and the city of New York at an 
initial cost of $1,500,000. Its total cost is 
estimated to be $6 to $7 million when all con- 
struction is completed. 

Among the major private aquariums are: 
1. Marine Studios at Marineland, Fla., built 
in 1937 at.a cost of $1,500,000; (2) Marine- 
land of the Pacific, Los Angeles, built in 
1954 at a cost of $3,500,000; (3) the Seaquar- 
ium, Miami, built in 1955 at a cost of $3,- 
250,000. 

In comparison with these figures the pro- 

Washington aquarium would be the 
costliest fish bath in the country. Appar- 
ently the Washington fish will enjoy every 
advantage of a Fifth Avenue salon except 
Swedish masseurs. 

The estimated annual operating costs and 
income of this goldplated aquarium are 
equally out of proportion to other existing 
aquariums. Figures supplied by the De- 
partment of the Interior show the Washing- 
ton aquarium would cost $800,000 to operate 
a year. By comparison, Steinhart costs 
$300,000; Shedd, $250,000 and New York, 
$200,000. No operating costs were available 
for the private aquariums. 

The prediction for the annual income for 
the Washington aquarium has been padded 
beyond all reality. It is predicted to be 
$1 million, with a proposed admission fee of 
50 cents for adults and 25 cents for children. 
Steinhart Aquarium is free and has no in- 
come; Shedd charges 25 cents on Thursdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays and makes about 
$75,000 a year; New York charges 90 cents for 
adults, 45 cents for children and grosses an 
estimated $120,000; Marine Studios charges 
adults $2.20, children $1.10 and makes about 
$1,500,000; Marineland of the Pacific charges 
adults $2.20, children 70 cents and has an 
income of about $1,200,000; the Seaquarium, 
adults $2.20, children, $1.10, and grosses 
about $1 million. 

The Department of the Interior has bal- 
looned its estimate of revenue by assuming 
a fantastic attendance of 3 million. Top 
attendance among the other aquariums is 
2,300,000 at Steinhart which charges no ad- 
mission. Of the other aquariums which 
charge admission top attendance is 1 million 
with a low of 200,000 at the New York 
Aquarium and 700,000 at the Shedd Aquar- 
ium in Chicago, with populations respec- 
tively eight and four times that of Wash- 
ington. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I also 
ask Senators to consider the fact that 
for their States they are asking for the 
same type of aid that will bring them 
economic advancement. Senators seek 
the establishment of projects which will 
attract visitors there. My query is, Why 
should it all be done in Washington? Six 
million visitors already are coming to 
Washington, D.C. What justification is 
there in the argument that a $10 million 
aquarium is needed in the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C., in order to attract more 
visitors to this city? There is in con- 
templation the expansion of what is 
called the environmental health center. 
In Cincinnati there is a branch of it— 
the Taft phase. It is now said that there 
will be spent approximately $40 million 
for the purchase of land on which to 
develop that phase in Washington, D.C. 
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In short, it is planned to attract more 
and more people to the city of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and it is proposed that $800 
million be provided for a mass transpor- 
tation system for the District of Colum- 
bia. 

I cannot bring my reasoning to sub- 
scribe to the idea of attracting more and 
more people to the District of Columbia 
and spending more and more money to 
accommodate them and to concentrate 
the population here. It is not sound; and 
I feel that this part of the bill should be 
stricken out. 

Mr. President, I speak frankly and 
pointedly when I say that if this item is 
approved, I believe an issue should be 
made of it in every State in the Nation. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
budget estimate which justifies this ap- 
propriation reads as follows: 

National Fisheries Center and Aquarium, 
$260,000: Public Law 87-758 authorizes the 
Administrator of General Services to plan, 
construct, and maintain a National Fish- 
eries Center and Aquarium in the District 
of Columbia for the display of fresh water 
and marine fishes and other aquatic re- 
sources for educational, recreational, cul- 
tural, and scientific purposes. 

The Aquarium is expected to provide assist- 
ance to the people and the fishing industry 
in understanding conservation and prudent 

ement of an important natural re- 
source; outstanding opportunities for scien- 
tific research and education; and recreation 
for thousands of tourists as well as the in- 
habitants of the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The estimate is for planning for the con- 
struction of the Aquarium, including site 
investigations, test boring, preliminary de- 
signs, and compensation of experts and 
consultants. 


That was the finding of the Bureau 
of the Budget. That finding was made 
after the aquarium was authorized for 
construction by an act of Congress. 
After having committeed ourselves to 
this expenditure and after having re- 
ceived a budget estimate for it, I must 
defend it and ask that the Senate vote 
for the appropriation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield 1 
more minute to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 1 minute 

to the Senator from Ohio. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
no argument with the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN]; I respect him most 
deeply. Congress did authorize this 
project; and inasmuch as the authoriza- 
tion was made, I assume that the funds 
must be provided. But I think there is 
still time to repent and to make amends 
for the mistake which was made a year 
ago. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of the time available to me. 

Mr, MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
under my control. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of time under my 
control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment of the 
1 9 85 from Ohio has been yielded 

ac 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
LMr. Lavscue]. On this question, the 


yeas and nays have been ordered; and 


the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas], the Senator from Mississippi 
LMr. EastLanp], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDERI, the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENCIEI, the Senator 
from North Carolina iMr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lonc], and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KucuHet. I announce that the 
Senators from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN and 
Mr. Prouty], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. MECHEM] and the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fonc]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Ha- 
walli would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 58, as follows: 


[No. 102 Leg.] 
YEAS—22 
Bennett Hruska Simpson 
Byrd, Va. Javits Smith 
Case Jordan,Idaho Talmadge 
Cotton Keating Thurmond 
Curtis Lausche Tower 
Dirksen Morton Williams, Del 
Goldwater Proxmire 
Hickenlooper Scott 
NAYS—58 
Allott Gruening McGovern 
Anderson McIntyre 
Bartlett Hayden McNamara 
Bayh 11 Metcalf 
Beall Holland Monroney 
Bible Humphrey orse 
Inouye 
Brewster Jackson Mundt 
Burdick Johnston Muskie 
Byrd, W.Va Jordan, N.C. Nelson 
Cannon Kuchel astore 
Carlson Long, La. Pearson 
Church Magnuson 1l 
Cooper Mansfield Ribicoff 
Dodd Robertson 
Domini McClellan Saltonstall 
Edmondson McGee Smathers 
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Sparkman Williams, N.J.. Young, Ohio 
Stennis Yarborough 
Symington Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—20 

Aiken Fong Mechem 
Clark Pulbright Miller 
Douglas Gore euberger 
Eastland Hartke Prouty 
Ellender Kefauver Randolph 
Engle Kennedy 

Long, Mo. 


So Mr. Lauscue’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
an article entitled “District of Columbia 
Leads in Fish Killed by Pollution,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of May 27, 1963. The article has a bear- 
ing upon the desirability of locating a 
fish research center on bodies of water 
that are not so polluted as are the 
Potomac and Anacostia Rivers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LEADS IN FISH KILLED 
BY POLLUTION 

The District of Columbia had the dubious 

honor of leading the Nation in number of 


fish killed by water pollution last year, ac- 


cording to a Public Health Service report 
released today. 

This was due to an exceptionally large kill 
of 3.2 million fish in the Anacostia on or 
about September 20. The fish kill was caused 
by discharge of raw sewage into the river 
from construction work on the Anacostia 
Freeway. 

The Anacostia kill represented the greatest 
portion of the 7 million fish killed by water 
pollution throughout the Nation as reported 
to the Health Service. . 

There was one larger kill than that in the 

Anacostia—37.8 million just outside the har- 
bor entrance at San Diego, Calif. The killing 
was blamed on a large amount of oil known 
to be toxic to fish which was dumped into 
the waters. This was not included in the 
pollution-caused fish kill report because “its 
very size would tend to obscure any conclu- 
sions that otherwise might be obtained * * * 
for the rest of the United States,” the report 
said. 
The unusual number of fish killed in the 
Anacostia was “probably due to the chance 
and coincidental migration downstream of 
a school of alewives or branch herring,” 
according to the Regional Sanitary Advisory 
Board. 

Fish kills were reported in 38 States and 
the District, a decrease of 6 from the 45 
States reporting kills in 1961. This does not 
necessarily mean a decrease in pollution but 
more probably that kills “went unobserved 
or unreported,” the Public Health Service 
report said. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I voted 
against the proposal to delay the appro- 
priation for the aquarium, although last 
year I opposed the authorization of the 
aquarium. I was opposed to the aquar- 
ium. I thought it was a great mistake 
to authorize it at that time. But the 
Senate overruled those who opposed it, 
and the Committee on Appropriations 
this year, passing upon the subject, ful- 
filled its responsibility and appropriated 
the funds necessary to accomplish the 
will of Congress and of the President. 
So once the question had been decided 
substantially, I felt that we must go 
ahead and build the aquarium, although 
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I think it is a mistake to locate it in 
Washington. I believe the article I have 
just placed in the Recor» is further 
evidence that it is a mistake. In my 
opinion the aquarium should have been 
located on some body of water which is 
not polluted, such as the Great Lakes, 
including the Great Lake that washes 
the State of Ohio, or on some other body 
of water in any State of our Nation. 
However, I desired to make this ex- 
planation as to why, although I was an 
opponent of the aquarium so far as its 
original authorization was concerned, I 
voted to proceed to appropriate the 
money to carry out the judgment of 
Congress, which was not my judgment. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
FORMER SENATE EMPLOYEES TO 
TESTIFY IN A CRIMINAL PRO- 
CEEDING IN THE US. DISTRICT 
COURT FOR NEW JERSEY—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Government 
Operations, I report an original resolu- 
tion authorizing certain former em- 
ployees of the Senate to testify in a 
criminal proceeding in the U.S. District 
Court for New Jersey. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 149), as follows: 


Whereas the case of the United States of 
America v. Anthony Provenzano, 
Action No. 429-60, is pending in the U.S. 
District Court for the District of New Jersey; 
and 

Whereas Messrs. Robert F. Kennedy, Je- 
rome S. Adlerman, James P. Kelly, and Joseph 
F. Maher, all of whom are former employees 
of the Select Committee on Improper Activi- 
ties in the Labor or Management Field, have 
been advised by the U.S. Attorney for the 
District of New Jersey that they will be called 
as witnesses and directed to bring with them 
at the aforementioned trial all of their notes, 
memoranda, workpapers, and records com- 
piled by them in connection with this crimi- 
nal action; and 

Whereas the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations, has in its 
session, by virtue of Senate Resolution 255, 
section 5, 86th Congress, the records of the 
former Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field; 
and 

Whereas by the privileges of the Senate of 
the United States no document under the 
control and in the possession of the Senate 
of the United States can, by the mandate 
of process of the ordinary courts of justice, 
be taken from such control or possession, but 
by its permission; and 

Whereas by the privilege of the Senate and 
by rule XXX of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate no document shall be withdrawn from 
its files except by the order of the Senate; 
and 

Whereas information secured by staff em- 
ployees of the Senate pursuant to their offi- 
cial duties as employees of the Senate may 
not be revealed without the consent of the 
Senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Messrs. Robert F. Kennedy, 
Jerome 8. Adlerman, James P. Kelly, and 
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Joseph F. Maher, former employees of the 
US. Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field, 
are authorized to appear and testify before 
the aforementioned court in the aforemen- 
tioned criminal action, or at any continued 
and subsequent proceedings thereof, and to 
take with them and produce such documents 
and papers called for by proper subpenas 
before said court where determined by the 
judge thereof to be material and relevant 
to the issues before him. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
resolution is requested by the U.S. At- 
torney for the District of New Jersey in 
the case of the United States against 
Anthony Provenzano. The resolution 
would authorize the Honorable Robert 
S. Kennedy, Jerome S. Adlerman, James 
P. Kelly, and Joseph F. Maher, present 
and former staff members of the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Government 
Operations, to appear in court and tes- 
tify on behalf of the Government in that 
case. I ask that the resolution be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


TELSTAR LEGISLATION NOW 
NEEDS CAREFUL REEVALUA- 
TION—THE CONGRESS SHOULD 
HAVE LOOKED BEFORE IT 
LEAPED AS 16 SENATORS TRIED 
VAINLY TO POINT OUT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, last 
year 16 Senators joined in a vain effort 
to point out to the American people 
the myriad dangers involved in the 
precedent-making establishment of the 
private corporation for private profit to 
be known as the Communications Satel- 
lite Corp. Those Senators joining in 
this fight were Senators Bartlett, Bur- 
dick, Carroll, Church, Clark, Douglas, 
Gore, Gruening, Kefauver, Long of 
Louisiana, McNamara, Morse, Moss, 
Neuberger, Proxmire, and Yarborough. 

This year we again joined in opposing 
the perversion of the advice and consent 
provision of the Constitution in using it 
to advise and consent to the nomination 
of the corporation’s incorporators and 
members of the Board of Directors. We 
cited this as but one more instance of 
the many inconsistencies with which we 
will be plagued until we undo our hasty 
action in establishing this private 
profit-making corporation. 

Drew Pearson, the eminent national 
columnist, performed an outstanding 
public service in revealing in his column 
this morning a letter written to the cor- 
poration by Gen. David Sarnoff of the 
Radio Corp. of America discuss- 
ing the future of the corporation and 
suggesting various defects in the exist- 
ing legislation. 

Those of us who sought some amend- 
ments to the bill establishing this cor- 
poration last year said that by placing 
the development of the satellite system 
of communications in the hands of a 
private corporation motivated, as the 
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language of the bill spelled out clearly 
by profitmaking, we would be delaying 
the ultimate utilization of such a sys- 
tem. Great expectations were voiced of 
being able to utilize such a system in 
reaching the hearts and minds of the 
peoples of the underdeveloped countries. 
If such action must now await the ob- 
solescence of existing and developing 
cables, then we will indeed have to wait 
a long time before the peoples of the un- 
derdeveloped countries can be com- 
municated with in this way. 

This, of course, is not new. This was 
pointed out during the hearings held 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee at the time the original satellite 
corporation bill was before the Senate. 

I reiterate: whether or not Voice of 
America reaches the peoples of the un- 
derdeveloped countries should not de- 
pend on whether it is profitable to do 
so. Our purpose in an enterprise so 
fraught with such great potentialities 
for peace, for international understand- 
ing, for the dissemination of knowledge 
and much, much else, should be above 
the profit motive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Drew Pearson’s column entitled 
“Sarnoff Writes on Satellite Corpora- 
tion” be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. However, rather 
than insert only Mr. Pearson’s partial 
quotation, I thought it well to secure the 
letter itself which reveals the things we 
fought against in the last session of Con- 
gress are now coming to pass. Had we 
not been gagged by cloture before these 
vital shortcomings could be fully ex- 
posed, the present and prospective diffi- 
culties might have been obviated. Gen- 
eral Sarnoff, chairman of the board of 
the Radio Corp. of America, who is cer- 
tainly as knowledgeable in this field as 
any human being on this earth says the 
whole enterprise “now needs careful re- 
evaluation.” Further on he points out 
his belief “that the satellite corporation 
is now confronted more seriously with 
the question as to when its operations 
can reasonably become profitable.” He 
says this calls for “fundamental studies.” 
Obviously, we tried to point this out and 
would have been successful in pointing 
this out had we not been steamrollered 
by cloture and motions to lay on the 
table. 

General Sarnoff says he is in favor of 
private enterprise and thinks this cor- 
poration should continue as a private 
enterprise but he adds he favors private 
enterprise when it “can furnish the cap- 
ital and facilities to render the necessary 
services.” Query: Will the Communica- 
tions Satellite Corp. furnish the capital? 
Obviously not. It will come to ask Uncle 
Sam to pick up the tab. 

Now that the Congress rushed this leg- 
islation through in great haste it will be 
necessary now to repent—or to repair— 
at leisure. Perhaps it would be best to 
recall the whole enterprise and start all 
over again. 
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I ask unanimous consent that General 
Sarnoff’s letter also be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, May 28, 1963] 
SARNOFF WRITES ON SATELLITE CORPORATION 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the Radio 
Corp. of America and one of the most 
experienced communications experts in the 
United States, has thrown a blockbuster 
into the Communications Satellite Corp. 
He has written a letter to Leo Welch, chair- 
man of the corporation, raising grave doubts 
as to whether the satellite is worth develop- 
ing under the present setup. 

Coming from a man who has spent 57 
years in communications and who made radio 
and television a way of life in the United 
States, the Sarnoff letter has had more effect 
than a Senate filibuster, If it had been 
written at the time Senators KEFAUVER, Gore, 
GRUENING, Burpick, et al., were fighting 
against the satellite corporation bill, the bill 
would not have passed. 

The Sarnoff letter so far is confidential. 
However, this column can reveal that he 
makes the following points: 

Transistorized cables being developed by 
A.T. & T. will carry double the existing trans- 
ocean traffic and will handle all TV signals 
and other traffic for some time to come. 

The present telephone and cable companies 
will not use the satellite because they already 
have money invested in their own cable 
facilities. They will not spend extra money 
to use the satellite. 

The most practical solution to the satellite 
dilemma is to organize one large private 
company, under Government regulation, to 
operate all the present cables, all radio cir- 
cuits, and all future satellite communica- 
tions. 

DOUBTS ABOUT FUTURE 

The Sarnoff letter comes at a time when 
other directors of the satellite corporation, a 
private company set up by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, have had growing doubts about 
their overglamorized establishment. 

It also comes at a time when thousands 
of letters have been received from private in- 
vestors wanting to know when they can invest 
in the new company. If the Sarnoff letter 
and the private view of several directors are 
any criterion, it will be a long time before 
the corporation will merit a public stock 
issue. 

The Sarnoff letter was written in reply to 
an inquiry by Welch, asking for Sarnoff’s 
views. In his unpublished letter, Sarnoff 
quoted statements by Fred Kappel, head of 
A.T. & T., and James E. Dingman, vice presi- 
dent of A.T. & T., that new transistorized 
cables would provide 720 telephone circuits 
alone, and that “one transistorized cable laid 
across the North Atlantic could connect areas 
possessing 90 percent of the world’s present 
telephones.” 

“One new transistorized cable will have a 
capacity almost double that of all existing 
transoceanic cables,” Sarnoff wrote, “and 
Mr. Dingman has expressed the hope that 
it will permit a lower cost pe channel than 
the present facilities.” 

Quoting the Rand report that present and 
planned conventional cable and radio will be 
adequate to handle international traffic be- 
tween now and 1965, Sarnoff continued: 

“I believe the satellite corporation is now 
confronted more seriously by the question of 
when its operations can reasonably be ex- 
pected to become profitable. 

“On the basis of the present state of de- 
velopment in satellite communications 5 to 
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10 years may pass before any commercial 
satellite communications system will be able 
to offer reliable and continuous service on a 
global scale.“ 


BRITISH COMPETITION 


Sarnoff then pointed out that “in nearly 
all other countries, government monopolies 
own and operate their communications sys- 
tems. * * * Presumably the principal for- 
eign countries will utilize their cable facili- 
ties to maximum capacity before diverting 
any substantial amount of traffic to the 
American satellite corporation and paying 
for the use of its facilities.” 

Summarizing his solution to the difficult 
problem, Sarnoff said in his unpublished 
letter: 

“We should now: consider an amendment 
to the present law which would enable the 
satellite corporation to acquire, through pur- 
chase, the international telephone and tele- 
graph facilities and operations, both present 
and planned, of all American carriers. 

“The enlarged satellite corporation should 
continue as private enterprise. The new or- 
ganization should operate as a public utility 
under appropriate Government regulation.” 

Sarnoff pointed out that this big communi- 
cations combine would have the advantage 
of starting on “an immediate and solid reve- 
nue base” since the existing U.S. communi- 
cations companies did a $160 million inter- 
national business in 1962 and would be doing 
$350 million by 1970. Furthermore, this 
combine could deal with equal strength with 
foreign governments. 

“The British General Post Office and its 
Commonwealth partners already operate one 
of the world’s most extensive international 
communications systems. * * * In the ab- 
sence of a unified U.S. enterprise, the British 
might well regain the dominant position they 
occupied in international comnunications 
prior to the First World War.” 


EXHIBIT 2 


RADIO CORP, oF AMERICA, 

New York, N.Y., April 2, 1963. 
Mr. Leo D. WELCH, 
Chairman, Communications Satellite Corp., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WELCH: This letter is in response 
to your request for my views on recent do- 
mestic and foreign developments in the field 
of international communications and their 
likely effects on the future operations and 
one of the Communications Satellite 

rp. 

By way of background, I have from the 

g advocated the early establishment 
of a practical global communications satel- 
lite system operating as a private enterprise. 
For this reason, I welcomed the initiative of 
the administration and the Congress in 
establishing the legal foundation for the 
Communications Satellite Corp.—and I sup- 
ported the legislation. 

I share with your fellow directors a pro- 
found desire to see our country lead in the 
establishment of a practical, reliable, and 
successful global system of satellite com- 
munications under private operation. 

RCA Communications, Inc—a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Radio Corp. 
of America—has applied to the FCC for per- 
mission to purchase stock in the Communi- 
cations Satellite Corp. 

RCA Communications, Inc., has provided 
international communications services for 
more than 40 years. And the contribu- 
tions of the RCA organization to space tech- 
nology include the uniquely successful series 
of Tiros television weather satellites and the 
Relay communications satellite built for 
NASA, 

My own experience in communications ex- 
tends over a period of 57 years. 

The satellite corporation is now in the 
initial planning stage and I appreciate the 
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complex nature of the problems you face. 
The existence of these problems, of course, 
should not halt or delay your planning ef- 
fort. 

However, I feel it is important to call at- 
tention to recent technical developments 
which can affect both your own plans and our 
Nation’s policies in the field of international 
communications. I refer to the new tech- 
nology of transistorized cables and their pos- 
sible impact upon satellite communications. 

Recently, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. reported its development of 
a transistorized submarine cable of vastly 
increased capacity. This achievement was 
cited by Mr. Frederick R. Kappel, Chairman 
of A.T. & T., in a talk on March 18, 1963, be- 
fore the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
He said: 

“The cables of today are much more ef- 
fective and capable than those of a few years 
ago, and the cables of tomorrow will have far 
greater capabilities than the ones we have 
now. In fact, we are sure that in a few years 
their capabilities will fully equal those of 
satellites. We have a transistorized cable 
under development at the Bell Laboratories, 
for example, that will be able to transmit 
television and the scientists in other coun- 
tries—I could name two countries—are not 
sitting on their hands either. They have a 
similar cable under construction.” 

In my view, the transistorized cable does 
not alter the fundamental premise that early 
development of an operational communica- 
tions satellite system is vital to our national 
prestige and to continued U.S. leadership 
in both communications and space tech- 
nology. 

Nevertheless, a second premise—that the 
facilities of a global satellite system will be 
needed to meet the expected growth of com- 
mercial demand for oversea communica- 
tions services beyond 1965—now needs care- 
ful reevaluation in terms of the possible 
effects upon the Satellite Corporation of 
this latest technological breakthrough. 

According to testimony by Mr. James E. 
Dingman, executive vice president of A.T. & 
T., before the Senate Subcommittee on Com- 
munications’ on February 18, 1963, the new 
transistorized cable may be available for 
commercial use as early as 1966. 

This new cable—which reflects great credit 
upon the scientists and engineers of A.T. & 
T—is expected to provide some 720 tele- 
phone circuits alone. 

One transistorized cable, laid across the 
North Atlantic, could connect areas possess- | 
ing nearly 90 percent of all the world’s pres- 
ent telephones. 

It could furnish, for the first time, suffi- 
cient: cable bandwidth to transmit trans- 
oceanic television signals on a regular basis. 

It could provide facilities for every other 
form of traffic that a satellite can handle— 
telephone, telegraph, telex, sound broadcast- 
ing, facsimile, data processing and any com- 
bination of these services. 

One new transistorized cable will have a 
capacity almost double that of all existing 
transoceanic cables, and Mr. D has 
expressed the hope that it will permit a lower 
cost per channel than present facilities. 

Because development of the transistorized 
cable was reported only recently, its poten- 
tial impact on commercial satellite com- 
munications does not appear to have been 
evaluated. 

The latest report on expected growth in 
international communications was made 
public in February 1963 by the Rand Corp.— 
an independent, nonprofit research organiza- 
tion. 

The Rand report makes these pertinent 
points: 

It indicates that present and planned con- 
ventional cable and radio facilities will be 
adequate to handle the volume of interna- 
tional traffic expected between now and 1965. 
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It states that “From 1965 to 1975 we look 
forward to a normal growth rate of 11.5 per- 
cent per year.” - 

It estimates that, between 1965 añd 1970, 
revenues for all U.S. international carriers 
will increase by $140 million annually. 

It assumes that the Satellite Corp. will 
derive its revenues from the estimated 
growth in traffic beyond 1965. (This is the 
same period in which Mr, Dingman hopes 
the transistorized cable may become availa- 
ble for commercial use.) 

It assumes that there will be “no substan- 
tial additions to the cable network after 
1965. Any such additions would subtract 
revenues from a satellite system.” 

Earlier reports by others in this field vary 
substantially in their growth estimates. 
None, however, appears to have included 
transistorized cables in its estimates. This 
includes the Rand report. 

In my judgment, it is likely that all forms 
of traffic, including television, will be pass- 
ing through transistorized cables on a reg- 
ular commercial basis before the Satellite 
Corp. is ready to provide such services on 
a global scale. 

In view of this possibility, I believe the 
Satellite Corp. is now confronted more se- 
riously by the question of when its opera- 
tions can reasonably be expected to become 
profitable. 

This important question presently calls 
for fundamental studies. Such studies 
should include estimates of expected traf- 
fie, revenues, and facilities; comparative 
capital investments, maintenance and op- 
erating costs of cables versus satellites—and 
any other relevant factors. 

As in any new undertaking, studies of this 
type would normally lead to the develop- 
ment of a tentative balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement, based on the best esti- 
mates obtainable. A preliminary financial 
statement in this form, covering the decade 
immediately ahead, would indicate the 
amount of money that will have to be raised 
to establish, maintain and operate the Satel- 
lite Corp. 

On the basis of the present state of de- 
velopments in satellite communications, 5 
to 10 years may pass before any commercial 
satellite communications system will be able 
to offer reliable and continuous service on 
a global scale. While the Telstar and Relay 
satellites have provided much valuable 
knowledge, they are, as yet, only initial ex- 
periments. We are far short of the tech- 
nical reliability that will be essential for a 
continuously operating commercial satellite 
system. 

There are others who estimate that only 
3 to 4 more years are needed to achieve an 
operating global satellite system. Even if 
they prove to be right, the commercial ques- 
tions raised by the introduction of the tran- 
sistorized cable and the expansion of existing 
cable facilities will not resolve themselves. 

One reason is the structure of interna- 
tional communications service, as it has 
evolved over the years. Any complete in- 
ternational service—whether cable, radio, or 
satellite—requires ground stations and do- 
mestic distribution networks on both sides 
of the ocean. 

In nearly all other countries, government 
monopolies own and operate their commu- 
nications systems and provide those facili- 
ties. At least two foreign countries, as Mr. 
Kappel indicated, already are moving toward 
transistorized cables. And other countries 
may follow. Presumably, the principal for- 
eign countries—the largest centers for ex- 
change of international traffic—will utilize 
their cable facilities to maximum capacity 
before diverting any substantial amount of 
traffic to the American Satellite Corp., and 
paying for the use of its facilities. The 
foreign governments have, or will have, a 
large financial stake in the cables reaching 
the main traffic centers of the world. 
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It is because the Communications Satel- 
lite Corp. faces circumstances without his- 
torical precedent that I believe it desirable 
to search for a firmer financial foundation 
on which to base this new enterprise. 

Last summer in an address before a sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association in San 
Francisco, I advocated a comprehensive and 
impartial review of the Nation's overall pol- 
icy in regard to international communica- 
tions. Within that framework, I suggested 
unification of the international facilities 
and operations of the present U.S. carriers. 

Today, in the face of all the implications 
of the transistorized cable, I feel that we 
must go beyond the proposal I made in my 
San Francisco address. 

We should now consider an amendment 
to the present law which would enable the 
satellite corporation, to acquire through pur- 
chase the international telephone and tele- 
graph facilities and operations, both present 
and planned, of all American carriers. 

Unification of all the Nation’s interna- 
tional communication facilities and opera- 
tions—satellites, cables, and radios—would 
in my opinion assure the satellite corpora- 
tion’s commercial success, best serve our 
overall national interests, provide the most 
flexible and economical service to the public, 
and maintain America’s leadership in world 
communications. 

This enlarged satellite corporation should, 
I believe, continue as a private enterprise. 
I share the opposition of the vast majority 
of Americans to Government ownership and 
operation where private enterprise can fur- 
nish the capital and facilities and render 
the necessary public services. In the vital 
and sensitive field of communications, I 
feel it is especially important that the 
American principle of private ownership be 
maintained. 

The new organization should operate as 
a public utility under appropriate govern- 
ment regulation. It should be safeguarded 
by law against any control or domination 
by any commercial carrier, or other organi- 
zation, or any combination of them, or by 
any foreign interest—through stock owner- 
ship, directorships, or by any other means. 

I believe that the new, unified enterprise 
could offer these benefits: 

1. It could take maximum advantage of 
modern technology to achieve the most eco- 
nomical and efficient use of radio frequen- 
cies, cable facilities and satellites. The 

distinction among the various voice 
and record services already has been largely 
obliterated by technological developments, 
It would offer the user maximum flexibility 
in the choice of method of communications. 
The net result would be maximum efficiency 
at the lowest cost to the public. 

2. It would start with an immediate and 
solid revenue base provided by the traffic 
of existing U.S. international communica- 
tions carriers. In 1962, their total revenues 
were approximately $160 million. By 1970, 
their annual revenues are expected to reach 
$350 million, according to the estimates of 
the Rand Corp. 

3. It could deal with equal strength, and 
on equal terms, with government monopolies 
in foreign countries. Mutual agreements 
must be reached with the foreign govern- 
ments on locations, rates, services, and means 
of handling traffic. A divided front on the 
American side, and a unified front on the 
foreign side, place America at a great dis- 
advantage. 

It is pertinent to mention that the British 
General Post Office and its Commonwealth 
partners already operate one of the world’s 
most extensive international communica- 
tions systems. The British are further ex- 
panding their worldwide facilities and are 
reported to be planning transistorized ca- 
bles. In the absence of a unified U.S. en- 
terprise, the British might well regain the 
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dominant position they occupied in inter- 
national communications prior to the First 
World War. 

What I propose today is not simply an 
organizational step to surmount an imme- 
diate problem. My proposal recommends a 
basic strengthening of our Nation’s position 
in the field of international communications, 
It should therefore be considered within the 
framework of a broad study aimed at the 
formulation of an overall national communi- 
cations policy. This policy should be de- 
signed to meet the new developments of our 
times. 

I believe that out of such a program could 
emerge a strengthened American communi- 
cations structure—one that would promote 
the interest of the public, protect those who 
will invest in the Communications Satellite 
Corp. and safeguard the employees and 
stockholders of the present international 
carriers, 

I wish you all success in your new and 
important undertaking and assure you of 
the fullest cooperation of the RCA organi- 
zation with the objectives of the Communi- 
cations Satellite Corp. 

Sincerely, 
Davin SARNOFF. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5279) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask to have 
it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, 
line 20, it is proposed to strike out 
“$4,458,000” and to insert “$5,554,000.” 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to restore construction funds 
for the expansion of the Shellfish Re- 
search Center in Milford, Conn. 

The Interior Department, in its budget 
request, asked for $1,165,000 for design 
and construction funds to complete the 
expansion of this vitally needed Center. 

The House reduced this request to 
$70,000 for design only and the Senate 
Appropriations Committee concurred in 
the reduction. The basis for the reduc- 
tion in the House was the new policy 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
not to consider fund requests until com- 
pleted plans and detailed estimates are 
available for review. 

I fear that a policy of this sort, lauda- 
ble as it is, will cause protracted delays 
in the construction of many worthwhile 
projects. The delays in themselves may 
well have the effect of adding to the 
eventual cost of many proposed Depart- 
ment of the Interior facilities. 

I have been informed by officials of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries that 
the reduction of $1,095,000 will retard 
contruction of the Center for 18 months 
to 2 years, and the Bureau is most 
anxious to have the funds restored, so 
that the project can go forward without 
further delay. Originally the 87th Con- 
gress authorized the sum of $1,325,000 
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for the entire project and $160,000 was 
appropriated last year by the Congress 
for site acquisitions and preparation. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
provide funds for the expansion of a 
facility which will benefit many States 
other than Connecticut. The shellfish 
research activities at Milford will be a 
value to all 17 States which border our 
oceans and their shellfish industries. 

All these States, including Connecti- 
cut, are faced with decreasing shellfish 
production because of water pollution 
and the encroachments of industry and 
population as well as the effects of out- 
moded propagation and fishing methods. 

The limited pilot studies conducted at 
Milford have proved most promising and 
I have been told that if funds are avail- 
able to expand the facility it will provide 
research capabilities for the development 
of methods of artificial propagation of 
oysters and clams on a commercial scale, 
by scientific methods which would not 
be at the mercy of nature or chance. 

I most strongly urge that my col- 
leagues from the ocean-bordering States 
and others join with me in voting for 
these funds. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. Iam happy to yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should like to ex- 
plain to the Senator that the reason the 
committee did not allow any money for 
construction was that the House did not 
allow it. 

Mr. DODD. Yes, I know. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The House has a policy 
that until planning has been done it will 
not appropriate money for construction. 
I suggest to the Senator that it would be 
useless for the Senate to agree to his 
amendment, because the House will not 
accept it. Ultimately nothing would be 
accomplished. 

On the other hand, so far as next year 
is concerned, after the plans have been 
worked out, certainly we can get the 
needed money, without question. Itisa 
policy of the House that it does not wish 
to appropriate money for construction 
until planning has been done. That is 
what the Senator is up against. 

Mr. DODD. I am grateful to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona for his 
explanation. I am aware of this situa- 
tion. It seems to me, however, that this 
is rather dictatorial on the part of the 
House. The project is underway. 
Initial funds have been appropriated, 
and land has been acquired. Now we are 
told to wait until all the plans are drawn, 
instead of allowing the work to go ahead. 
Because of this, I fear it may be a 
couple of years before we can get started 
with the actual construction work on this 
project. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senate added 
money last year for the acquisition of 
lands and initiation of planning. 

Mr. DODD. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That was done very 
properly. We persuaded the House to 
accept that provision. They are pro- 
ceeding with planning now. In another 
year the Senator will have the project 
approved, I am sure. Frankly, I do not 
think it would be any advantage to the 
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Senator to have the Senate accept his 
amendment. 

Mr. DODD. As the Senator knows, I 
have great respect for his judgment in 
these matters, and I am grateful for his 
explanation and advice. I know of his 
good will toward projects like this one, 
and in view of his assurances I with- 
draw my amendment. I shall be back 
next year, on behalf of this fine project, 
and I hope at that time the full amount 
for design and construction of the Mil- 
ford Center will be approved by both the 
House and the Senate. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of Members of the Senate 
who are present to the last sentence of 
the pending bill, which appears on page 
5, commencing with line 20: 

Provided, That not to exceed $477,645 may 
be available for assistance to the State of 
South Dakota or any political subdivision 
thereof for enforcement of State civil or 
criminal laws within the Indian country 
in said State where such laws are applicable. 


As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, I feel 
constrained to raise a point of order 
upon the ground that this is substantive 
legislation. Before I do so, I wish to 
offer a few words in explanation. 

Several years ago the Congress passed 
a law permitting States desiring to do so, 
to assume jurisdiction over civil or crim- 
inal affairs of Indians living on reserva- 
tions within their boundaries. 

Not alone the State of South Dakota, 
but a number of other States, have 
passed legislation—and I include among 
that number my own State of Idaho— 
which, to a greater or lesser degree, as- 
sumes State jurisdiction over Indian af- 
fairs for criminal or civil matters. 

If I am not mistaken the State of 
Nebraska was the first State to do this. 
No Federal money was appropriated to 
the State of Nebraska to pay its cost for 
the assumption of that jurisdiction. 

Nothing, to my knowledge, was con- 
tained in the original enactment of the 
Congress which provided that any State 
assuming jurisdiction should have the 
costs of that jurisdiction paid for out of 
the Federal Treasury. 

There is no precedent for this action 
that I know of. Therefore, I feel that 
this is not only substantive legislation, 
but a new departure, which, if enacted 
for the State of South Dakota, must 
hereafter be enacted for other States that 
find themselves in comparable situations. 

So this is properly a matter that should 
come before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. My subcommittee 
already has plans formulated to look 
into the whole question relating to the 
jurisdiction of States over Indian affairs. 

Therefore, I feel it would be most un- 
wise to establish a precedent here that 
imposes a new law which could become 
binding upon the Congress for many 
other Western States that have yet to 
face this question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? , 

Mr. CHURCH. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would be the 
precedent that would be established? 

Mr. CHURCH. If this language is not 
stricken, the precedent that will be es- 
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tablished is that, after a State assumes 
criminal and civil jurisdiction over In- 
dians within its boundaries, it may con- 
tinue to look to the U.S. Treasury for the 
payme of costs of administering its 
aws. 

This is a serious question of policy. It 
ought to be referred to the committee 
that has jurisdiction in these matters, 
the Interior Committee of the Senate. 

For that reason, and because, in my 
judgment, this provision constitutes sub- 
stantive legislation that is not properly 
a part of an appropriation bill, I raise 
the point of order. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is correct when he says 
that this is legislation in an appropria- 
tion bill. It was for that reason that I 
filed the appropriate notice of 24 hours of 
my intention to make a motion to sus- 
pend the rule. But the Senator from 
Idaho is not correct when he said this 
would be establishing a precedent on a 
particular piece of legislation, in re- 
sponse to the question of the Senator 
from Ohio, because this does not indicate 
in any way that the State of South 
Dakota believes the Federal Government 
should assume the cost once it has made 
the transfer of jurisdiction from the 
Federal Government to the State. 

We now face a transitionary period 
wherein the legislature not being in ses- 
sion, and the law having been passed, the 
State of South Dakota will take over 
the jurisdiction, which means henceforth 
they will have to assume the roughly 
$500,000 the Federal Government has 
been spending in this area. 

If that legislation becomes final, this 
bill provides funds only for 1 year, or 
perhaps part of a year—funds which are 
necessary for the maintenance of law 
and order when the State takes over the 
enforcement of its civil and criminal law. 

I quite agree that substantive legisla- 
tion is needed over the long term. It will 
be a matter of national policy whether 
we want the reservations themselves and 
the States to maintain law and or- 
der or whether we will want to continue 
that in the U.S. Government. I may 
say that this issue before us is one 
without much significance because there 
is a great division of opinion in South 
Dakota, both among Indians and non- 
Indians, as to whether the State of 
South Dakota wants to assume the 
$500,000 cost. 

Consequently, a referendum is being 
employed, which is a part of our mode of 
operation in South Dakota. I am ad- 
vised there are sufficient signatures on 
the petition, and they probably will be 
certified. In the event the referendum 
is filed, then the question becomes moot, 
because the Federal Government will 
continue to pay these costs. This lan- 
guage provides a contingency, in the 
event the referendum is not filed, over 
the transitionary period, while we move 
from Federal jurisdiction to State juris- 
diction. If the movement is made, it 
will, of course, result in a saving to the 
Federal Government of between $400,000 
and $500,000 per year. 

I do not deny that there is a point of 
order involved, and I ask for a division, 
recognizing it takes a 2-to-1 vote to 
override the point of order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota concedes the 
point of order? 

Mr. MUNDT. I concede it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MUNDT. I move, on the motion I 
have filed, that we have a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator move to suspend the rule? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. I filed the motion 
with due notice of 24 hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota to sus- 
pend the rule. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Chair explain 
to the Senate the parliamentary signif- 
icance of the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A two- 
thirds vote is required to suspend the 
rule after the Chair has sustained the 
point of order that the language is leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the parliamentary 
situation such that the question is still 
debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 
tion to suspend the rule is debatable. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to make a few 
brief remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment the Senator from Idaho for raising 
the point, because as the Senator has 
said, in effect, this is an attempt to ob- 
tain favorable legislation for South Da- 
kota to the discriminatory disadvantage 
of other States that have similar prob- 
lems. This problem is not peculiar to 
South Dakota. 

It seems to me the Senator from South 
Dakota, in his own comments, has made 
clear that time is not of the essence, even 
with respect to the State of South Da- 
kota. It is not known what the State 
decision is going to be. 

As the Senator from Idaho pointed out, 
this question should have been con- 
sidered by the legislative committee; it 
should not have been brought to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. There is no 
great rush for time. The question can 
go to the legislative committee. Then 
we can decide whether or not a legisla- 
tive policy should be established in this 
connection. If so, it should not be 
limited to South Dakota; it should be 
uniform as to all the States. 

Furthermore, supplemental appropri- 
ations bills will come before us in due 
course of time. If some great hardship 
can be shown resulting to South Dakota 
and other States with Indian problems, 
we can cover them in blanket form. I 
only wish to say to the Senate that I 
believe it would be unwise to establish 
this kind of parliamentary procedure in 
the handling of appropriation bills. If 
we start such a practice, I do not know 
how we can close both the doors and 
windows. I sincerely hope the rule will 
not be suspended. This item should be 
eliminated from the bill, and that is 
what the Senator from Idaho seeks to 
accomplish. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I hope 
the motion to suspend the rule will not 
carry. This is not a frivolous objection 
I raise. It is an important question of 
substantive policy. When the Senator 
from South Dakota argues that no prec- 
edent would be established, that this is 
merely a 1-year proposal, he overlooks 
the fact that never before has Congress 
appropriated money to underwrite the 
costs of administering civil and criminal 
laws, once jurisdiction has been assumed 
by a given State. 

Nebraska did this. We never appro- 
priated Federal money to pay the State 
of Nebraska for administering civil and 
criminal laws in Indian territory there. 
The basic question that faces a State 
wheu it chooses to assume jurisdiction is 
the assumption of the financial burden. 

If now, without any consideration by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, without any proper hearings at 
all being held, and without making any 
inquiry into the situation that faces 
other Western States, we write into an 
appropriation bill special language, con- 
ceding it to be substantive in character 
which gives special consideration to 
South Dakota for the coming year, we 
are not only creating a precedent, but 
we are doing so in a most irregular man- 
ner. Therefore, I appeal to the Senate 
to uphold the proper jurisdiction of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
in this substantive matter. I urge the 
Senate to vote down the motion of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 
own State, with respect to the Warm 
Springs Indians, the State of Oregon 
assumes all the cost. 

Mr. CHURCH. Thatiscorrect. This 
is but another point that emphasizes the 
serious departure we would take if we in- 
cluded this proposed substantive lan- 
guage in the appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
one other word to say on this subject. 
There is a difference between this trans- 
fer from any transfers which have taken 
place before. Congress has written a 
law making this possible. South Dakota 
is the first State with a large Indian pop- 
ulation whose legislature has undertaken 
to take on this responsibility. There is a 
big difference in the cost factors between 
the transfer of several hundred or a 
thousand Indians and the transfer which 
involves some 35,000 Indians from being 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to becoming the responsibility of a 
single State insofar as law and order is 
concerned. 

Iam perfectly willing to rely on a divi- 
sion. I do not intend to ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from South Dakota to suspend the rule. 
A division has been requested. 

On a division, the motion was rejected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have 
a technical amendment at the desk, 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
line 24, after the word “year” it is pro- 
posed to add the following: ; and pur- 
chase of not to exceed one aircraft.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. The committee ap- 
proved funds with which to buy a plane, 
but did not provide an authorization for 
it. The airplane is necessary for the 
Park Service in connection with search 
and rescue work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, at this 
point I should like to make a few re- 
marks about one area in which the 
pending bill is decidedly deficient. We 
have heard a great deal from the ad- 
ministration about the development of 
the great resources of the West. Last 
fall, on September 27, to be exact, H.R. 
5423, a bill to amend the United States 
Code to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to take possession of the naval oil 
shale reserves and for other purposes, 
came before the Senate. This was a 
matter which had been a long time in 
resolution. Many people had worked 
for a long time to try to resolve the no 
man’s land in which the title and con- 
trol of the oil shale reserves in Colo- 
rado were located. 

In looking through the Recorp of 
September 27, I noted that it required 
approximately 12 or 14 pages to resolve 
the legislative history of that bill. The 
distinguished majority leader said: 

I wish to state that in my 10 years here 
I have never seen as good legislative history 
as this one developed in connection with 
any other bill. This is the best legislative 
history in regard to any bill that has been 
before us on the floor. 


Despite that statement, apparently 
the Department of the Interior has been 
dragging its heels toward the point of 
providing for research at the Rifle Shale 
Plant in Colorado. 

The pending bill, the House bill, and 
the legislative record would have made 
it possible for the Bureau of Mines of 
the Department of the Interior to have 
reached most or all of the facilities of 
the Rifle Shale Plant and one or more 
of the several entities, whether they 
were corporate or whether they were in- 
dividual or whether they were educa- 
tional or eleemosynary, for the purpose 
of finding ways of extraction of oil from 
oil shale economically. As a result, the 
Department of the Interior made certain 
offers and received four replies to the 
offers to promote the research project 
there. 

One of these was made by an oil com- 
pany. All of them were aboveboard. 
The terms were exposed to the public. 
One was tentatively accepted. It would 
have involved the expenditure of $600,- 
000. The Department of the Interior 
let it be known it would try it, and in- 
tended to let this particular contract. 
But it has not done anything beyond 
making a formal request to the Bureau 
of the Budget to get the $600,000. Now 
the entire matter is in a state of limbo. 

I make these remarks primarily for 
one purpose. Iam not going to ask that 
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the Senate adopt an amendment for 
$600,000, because this has now passed 
that point. The people who made the 
offer are considering other methods of 
procedure, and the appropriation of 
$600,000 at this point would serve no 
purpose. I make these remarks for the 
purpose of calling to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that for some reason or 
other the Department of the Interior 
has particularly avoided going forward 
in this field. 

The time has come when this Nation 
can no longer afford to ignore the 800 
billion barrels of oil available in the high- 
grade reserves of Colorado, Utah, and 
Wyoming. I hope that when the De- 
partment of the Interior appropriation 
bill is considered next year, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior will be aware that 
members of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and other Senators 
are vitally interested in the development 
of these reserves, and that we have di- 
rected the Secretary of the Interior to 
move forward in the development of re- 
search in connection with oil shale, which 
would represent the development of one 
of the greatest single, individual assets 
the country has. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I offer 
my amendment which is at the desk, and 
ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 14, it is proposed to strike out 
“$6,924,600” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$7,424,600.” 

On page 12, line 16, strike out “$36,- 
395,200” and insert “$36,895,200.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that both amendments be considered as 
one, because they would accomplish the 
same purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered as one. 

Mr. HO . The amendments 
would replace in the bill an item left out, 
at the markup. I was not present at 
the markup of the bill. 

This is a budgeted item to supply 
$500,000 as the first Federal funds to be 
supplied for the purchasing of lands in 
the Everglades National Park. 

State and private donors have given 
1,291,000 acres to that park. In addi- 
tion, the State of Florida has contributed 
$2,000,000 to its acquisition. The Fed- 
eral Government has never donated a 
dime, and it is now being asked to spend 
$500,000 of the authorization of $2 mil- 
lion made in 1958. The need for these 
funds is particularly critical at this time, 
for the reasons stated by the Park 
Service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the statement of the Park 
Service printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

EXCERPT From DEPARTMENT REQUEST FOR 
RESTORATION OF HOUSE REDUCTION 
EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK, $500,000 

A 5,000-acre tract of land which lies within 
& 22,000-acre area in the vicinity of the Royal 
Palm State Park cannot be acquired without 
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the consent of the owner when being used 
for agricultural purposes or lying fallow. 
The tract is eminently suited for immediate 
subdivision. The owner has expressed a 
willingness to negotiate its sale to the United 
States. The 22,000 acres comprising the so- 
called “hole-in-the-donut” area are practi- 
cally surrounded by lands donated to the 
United States by the Florida Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the State of Florida. It 
is astride the main entrance road into the 
Park where it is desirable to conserve the 
natural Everglades scenery, open the entire 
area for public use, and maintain the exist- 
ing water table which extensive drainage 
will lower and thereby threaten the basic 
ecology of the entire area. The 22,000-acre 
area is either adaptable for immediate sub- 
division or, as is customary with low lands 
in southern Florida, can be developed by dug 
canals with the dredged material spread over 
the adjoining lands, raising the surface to 
an elevation suitable for construction of 
dwellings and business enterprise. The 
Service has received several requests, or de- 
mands, that we acquire private holdings or 
face the probability of new developments 
which are undesirable and would increase 
ultimate cost of the lands. 

Another important tract in this area, com- 
prising 4,300 acres and formerly devoted to 
agricultural purposes was recently acquired 
through foreclosure proceedings by the 
Farmers Home Administration. The FHA 
has agreed to recommend to the Department 
of Agriculture that this property be reported 
as excess real property to the General Serv- 
ices Administration so that the National 
Park Service can accept it by transfer upon 
payment of the FHA’s investment therein. 
Total investment will approximate $440,000, 
which is considered less than the market 
value of the property. In the event the 
Service is unable to acquire this land, the 
FHA will advertise and sell it under the au- 
thority contained in 7 U.S.C. 1985. 

The Dreamland Estates, a subdivision, also 
in this area, continues to sell house lots on 
a deferred basis. 

The State of Florida’s donation of lands 
and an additional $2 million for purchasing 
lands and the gifts by other friends of the 
original park vested title in the United 
States to all the lands in the original park 
as it existed prior to the 1958 act. The 
State of Florida has complied with the ex- 
change provision of the act of July 2, 1958, 
as a condition precedent to the United 
States acquiring the remaining lands and 
waters within the authorized boundaries. 
This act authorizes an appropriaion of $2 
million for the purchase of inholdings. No 
funds, however, have been appropriated to 
date for acquiring these lands. It is recom- 
mended that the Service be permitted to 
restore this item to the land acquisition 
program and that the $500,000 estimated 
be allowed for this program. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Senate has approved this item in previ- 
ous years. So far as I am concerned, the 
amendment is acceptable. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I was 
approached on this matter by the Sen- 
ator from Florida and agreed that I 
would be willing to let the amendment 
go to conference. 

So far as I am concerned, because the 
Senator from Florida was not present at 
the meeting of the full committee, I am 
willing to accept the amendment and 
take it to conference. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very much 
obliged, Actually, the item is urgently 
needed for the reasons set forth. I 
should be glad to go into them in detail; 
but since I understand the chairman is 
ready to accept the amendment, I shall 
not do so. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida is agreed to. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment which is at the desk and 
ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, 
lines 4 and 5, in lieu of “$18,582,500” 
it is proposed to insert “$18,682,500”. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, this is a 
very simple amendment. It is intended 
to carry out the authorization in Public 
Law 87-580, an emergency authorization 
made late last year to promote the pro- 
duction of oysters by the propagation of 
disease-resistant strains. 

As is well known, in 1957 and following 
years, a virus afflicted the oyster industry 
and devastated it. The oyster industry 
is a multimillion-dollar industry. 

Scientists have been diligently working 
on the problem in the various States in- 
volved. The Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries of the Department of the In- 
terior now has a plan whereby the Fed- 
eral Government and the States, working 
together, believe that in this one-shot 
action they can propagate a disease- 
resistant oyster and put the industry 
back on its feet. 

The amendment is offered in the na- 
ture of an emergency at this time be- 
cause the next 3 months—June, July, 
and August—are very important to this 
industry and to the research project. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Delaware makes a convinc- 
ing argument. The project is author- 
ized by law. I suggest that the amend- 
ment be accepted. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor the text of a 
letter dated May 24, 1963, sent to me by 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries in 
justification of the amendment. I wish 
to thank the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN] for accepting this amendment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BU- 
REAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1963. 
Hon. James C. Boccs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Bocas: This is in response 
to your telephone request of May 23, 1963, 
for information on our plans for implemen- 
tation of Public Law 87-580, an act to pro- 
mote the production of oysters by propaga- 
tion of disease-resistant strains, and for 
other purposes. 

After enactment of this public law in 
August 1962, representatives of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries met with represent- 
atives of the States of New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia, to discuss means for 
implementing the law. At this meeting it 
was decided that the four States would de- 
velop a proposal for the needed research and 
submit this to the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries for review. The proposal was re- 
ceived in February 1963. We believe this 
proposal adequately the types of 
research needed to develop oysters resistant 
to the blight (MSX) which decimated stocks 
in Delaware and lower Chesapeake Bays. 

You, of course, realize that Public Law 87- 
580 was an authorization act and carried no 
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funds to finance this research. The fiscal 
year 1964 budget request for the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, now before Congress, 
contains no funds for this purpose, because 
the program and justifications were not 
available when this budget was prepared. 
No other funds are presently available to us 
from which cooperative research by the 
States on the MSX problem could be fi- 
nanced. 

We believe the necessary preliminary work 
has been done and we can implement this 
act rapidly if funds are made available. The 
four States have indicated to us that they 
will have the necessary funds available for 
their shares when Federal funds are obtained. 

The proposed research program would se- 
lect and concentrate individual oysters which 
have survived epidemics, breed their prog- 
eny, and test their susceptibility to infection. 
The work would also determine how the 
parasite is transmitted from oyster to oyster. 
Armed with this knowledge, State and Fed- 
eral scientists can help the oyster industry 
to develop stocks that can survive future 
epidemics. 

This kind of research has been highly suc- 
cessful in the livestock and poultry indus- 
tries. It is of critical importance that this 
work get underway immediately, while a suf- 
ficient quantity of surviyors still remains un- 
harvested. Even a single year’s delay will 
seriously reduce the chances of success. The 
total estimated cost is $149,000, one-third 
($49,000) of which has been pledged by the 
States. 

We hope this information will be useful 
to you. If we can be of further help please 
call us. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. MCHUGH, 
Acting Director 
(For Donald L. McKernan, Director). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the chairman and members of 
the committee on the bill they have 
brought before the Senate. Both the 
committee in the House and the com- 
mittee in the Senate, along with their 
staffs, gave thorough and intensive re- 
views to the budget. 

The printed record of the Senate 
hearings—some 1,700 pages—attests to 
the interest of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the public in adequate funds 
for the basic conservation work of the 
Nation. 

The statement I make today is also 
made on behalf of my colleague [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], who is absent from the Sen- 
ate today on official business. 

FOREST SERVICE 


I am particularly pleased by the action 
the committee took on the budget for 
the Forest Service. 

Numerous conservation challenges 
confront us and they will only be met 
with adequate programs. I wish to cite 
just a few examples. Our domestic lum- 
ber industry is beset with problems and 
Forest Service programs are going to 
spell the difference between success and 
failure in meeting some of them. The 
industry is now, and will for some time 
be, heavily dependent on public timber; 
therefore, adequate funds for timber 
sales and roads are essential. 

The committee has provided these 
funds, and I trust their view will pre- 
vail when they meet with the House. 

Long-range problems of conservation 
and wood use require research. The bill 
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significantly steps up all types of essen- 
tial research. 

Outdoor recreation needs continue to 
increase and additional facilities are still 
vitally needed. The bill meets this chal- 
lenge. 

The committee has accepted the budg- 
et estimate where it was realistic, made 
restorations where needed and provided 
additional funds where required—all 
without a substantial increase over the 
President’s estimate. 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


On the Bureau of Land Management 
budget the committee has wisely pro- 
vided for a continuation of range devel- 
opment work in areas such as Vale. 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA LANDS 


For several years there has existed a 
most beneficial arrangement between the 
18 counties of western Oregon and the 
Federal Government on the Oregon and 
California lands administered by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. 

The act of 1937, which governs the 
management of these lands, provides, 
among other things, that three-fourths 
of the receipts shall be distributed to the 
counties and one-fourth to the Federal 
Government. Under this law, after all 
expenses, the Federal Treasury, since 
1950, has earned over $37 million. Ore- 
gon’s 18 counties have contributed for 
road, reforestation, and recreation in- 
vestments, from their share of revenues, 
almost $51 million, while the Federal 
Government’s cost of operation has been 
only $27 million, compared to its profit 
of $37 million. Currently the counties 
are spending twice as much on these 
Federal lands as is the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The House committee, by a change in 
language in the bill, provided that the 
forestry budget for the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia lands be reduced by $540,000; and 
by adding the phrase, “expenses neces- 
sary for management, protection, and 
development of resources and for” to the 
indefinite appropriation of receipts item 
“Oregon and California grant lands,” it 
has in effect, asked the counties to pay 
for some of the extra costs which have 
developed in harvesting timber blown 
down by last year’s storm. 

Historically the counties have contrib- 
uted one-third of their income or 25 per- 
cent of gross receipts for capital invest- 
ments, such as roads, reforestation and 
recreational facilities; and the Federal 
Government has paid the operating ex- 
penses, such as timber harvesting, land 
use, and similar programs. The result 
has been beneficial to the local and na- 
tional economy. 

I do not wish to detain the Senate now 
to explain the excellent cooperative 
local-Federal arrangement that exists 
and the way these two levels of govern- 
ment have worked to the mutual ad- 
vantage of the people they serve. 

The action taken by the House and 
accepted by the Senate committee poses 
a problem, because there was no prior 
consultation with the counties to obtain 
their agreement on the allocation of 
their moneys to timber harvesting. 

In the short interval between the time 
when the House acted and the time when 
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this bill came before the Senate, it has 
not been possible for the 18 counties to 
complete their review of the situation 
and to express a judgment. The Interior 
Department expressed its concern; and 
I ask unanimous consent that the appeal 
of the Department of the Interior before 
the Senate committee be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the appeal 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(3) Forestry: The increase in funds of 
$522,500 provided in the bill will allow for 
all increases proposed for the forest man- 
agement, forest protection, and Alaskan pro- 
tection programs under the subactivity 
“Public Domain (excluding Western Ore- 
gon),” and for $159,200 of the requested 
increase of $699,200 for “Western Oregon 
Lands.” However, only 18 of the 66 new 
positions needed for these programs are avall- 
able within the House allowance. Restora- 
tion of 40 new positions for forestry work 
in western Oregon and 8 new positions 
planned for Alaskan fire protection work is 
requested. 

Restoration of $540,000 is required to ac- 
complish the work proposed by this amend- 
ment. The House reduction under For- 
estry” is for work on the Oregon and 
California lands, but they propose the work 
be financed from the appropriation “Oregon 
and California grant lands.“ Thus, the en- 
tire forestry program has been authorized. 
While road projects which were planned un- 
der the Oregon and California grant lands 
appropriation, but which were initiated un- 
der the accelerated public works programs, 
have been deleted for the fiscal year 1963 pro- 
gram under the Oregon and California grant 
lands appropriation, these funds have been 
applied to other urgent needs—$190,000 is 
proposed for bridge and reconstruction work 
on the Nestucca Road where sections were 
washed out due to the collapse of a dam dur- 
ing heavy rainfall; $350,000 is proposed to 
grade 6 miles of the Upper Camp Creek Road, 
which is advantageous to the prompt disposal 
of blown-down timber. 

The imposition of this $540,000 amount 
for forestry work upon the fiscal year 1964 
program under the Oregon and California 
grant lands fund will adversely affect the 
overall road construction program. Lower 
receipts in recent years haye led to the de- 
ferral of regular road construction work. 
The further deferral of access road projects 
in order to finance additional forestry work 
cannot be recommended. 

Regardless of the method of financing fi- 
nally selected, restoration of the 40 new per- 
manent positions for western Oregon is 
essential to the conduct of the forest man- 
agement program in the sale and removal of 
blown down timber. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Oregon & California Grant Lands 
(House hearings, pp. 151-156) 
(Senate hearings, p. 340) 


Appropriation, 1963_..------~- $7, 175, 000 
P aR Re Seen 7, 325, 000 
House allowance 7, 325, 000 
Restoration requested__...--..-. ...----- 


Page 2, line 15, after the word “For” strike 
out the following: “expenses necessary for 
management, protection, and development of 
resources and for”. 

House Report 

The House report made no statement con- 

cerning this language. 
Justification 

Restoration of the $540,000 for forestry for 
work on the Oregon and California lands is 
being requested under the appropriation 
“Management of lands and resources.” 
Therefore, the above language will not be 
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necessary if restoration under “Management 
of lands and resources” is approved. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is my 
hope that the Secretary of the Interior 
and the new Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, Mr. Charles Stod- 
dard, will be able to meet with the coun- 
ties, exchange views, and devise a rea- 
sonable and proper interim program for 
this fiscal year. 

I also point out that this is a 1-year 
budget provision and the matter can be 
examined again next year, after consul- 
tation between the Interior Department 
and the 18 counties—consultation which 
I believe to be very essential. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on page 7, beginning in line 
10, the proviso extending down to and 
including line 18 on the same page; and 
also on page 7, beginning in line 23, the 
proviso extending down to and including 
line 3, on page 8, appear to be legisla- 
tion. So I make the point of order 
against both those provisos. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair sustains the point of order, on the 
ground that the provisos have not pre- 
viously been authorized. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Chair has sustained 
the point of order raised against the 
proviso on page 7, beginning in line 10 
and ending in line 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
pursuant to notice given by me several 
days ago, I now move that paragraph 4 
of rule XVI be suspended, so that an 
amendment to the effect of the proviso 
will be in order—namely, to insert the 
language now appearing on page 7 of 
the bill, beginning in line 10, after the 
word “Colorado,” and ending with the 
word “Acoma” in line 18, 

I recognize the correctness of the point 
of order, Mr. President. I merely point 
out that the Laguna Indians have had a 
great and wonderful windfall: They 
have been the recipients of the largest 
amounts of money from the urnanium 
developments which have been taking 
place there; and the Acoma Indians 
have also prospered. The result is that 
the children of these tribes have been 
placed in high school for the first time. 
Heretofore it has been impossible to pro- 
vide high ‘school facilities for them. 
The Laguna Indians now have a trust 
fund in excess of $10 million, although 
at the moment they do not have suffi- 
cient income to make possible the pro- 
vision of the needed high school facili- 
ties. They have been trying to educate 
their children and have been trying to 
have the high schools developed there. 

In 1959, the Grants, N. Mex. 
Municipal School District, with the full 
assistance of the tribal councils of the 
Laguna and Acoma Pueblos, obtained 
funds from the Goverment under the 
authority of Public Law 815 and con- 
structed a junior-senior high school fa- 
cility on the Laguna Indian Reserva- 
tion. The facility was modern and up 
to date, and was designed to house 350 
students. 
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As of March 4, 1963, there were 363 
students in the school. It is esimated 
by school authorities that this will in- 
crease to 548 by June 1964. The reason 
for this increase is because of the addi- 
tion of a senior class and the location 
on the reservation of an industrial de- 
velopment. 

I point out that these Indians have 
never known what a senior class in high 
school was. But now they have these 
trust funds, and they have hopes of being 
able to send their children to high school, 
and also of being able to provide scholar- 
ships, as the Navajo Indians have done. 

I point out that in the bill there is a 
similar provision relative to the facilities 
at Ignacio, Colo. That provision was in- 
cluded in order to make the necessary 
funds available for the construction of 
additional classroom facilities there; and 
this proviso was included by the Senate 
committee in order to make this neces- 
sary provision for the Indian children 
in the Pueblos of Laguna and Acoma. 

This development is strictly an Indian 
project, and is scheduled to get under- 
way this year. A building is being con- 
structed, and an on-the-job training 
program has already begun. The result 
is that a large number of Indians who 
have been away from the reservation are 
now returning for employment in this 
area. 

The Indians filed an application with 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for additional funds under 
Public Law 815, but the application was 
disapproved. The tribal officials then 
tried the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
found that no funds were available there. 
Therefore, the only solution to the prob- 
lem seems to me to be an amendment to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs appropria- 
tion, to include funds for construction of 
the addition to the Laguna school. 

I recognize the correctness of the point 
of order. I simply point out that this 
school system has been established in an 
effort to provide these children with a 
chance to obtain an education. 

The interesting thing is that of the 
approximately 400 able-bodied men now 
on the Laguna Pueblo, nearly all of 
them, with the exception of about 15, 
are employed by the Anaconda Mines in 
the development of uranium. So in 
time these people will be self-sustaining; 
but at the moment it is necessary to pro- 
vide this amount, in order that this ad- 
dition to the school system may be made, 
so as to provide these children with an 
opportunity to obtain a high school 
education. 

Therefore, I hope paragraph 4 of rule 
XVI will be suspended, so that this item 
may be considered; and if that is done, 
I hope this item will be approved. 

I shall be glad to yield for any ques- 
tions which the Senator from Delaware 
may wish to ask. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, unquestionably there may be 
much merit to this proposal; but I be- 
lieve it would be the orderly procedure 
first to provide the authorization. 
Therefore, I have made the point of 
order. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I hope 
the Senator from Delaware will not in- 
sist on the point of order, because there 
has been pending for several years pro- 
posed legislation designed to bring about 
this development. I tried to obtain an 
authorization of this appropriation, for 
the benefit of the education of these 
Indian children; and these schools are 
badly needed for their education. 

A little later I shall discuss the item 
for assistance to the community in 
North Dakota. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the situation; but 
I feel that the authorization should first 
be made. Therefore, although I regret 
the necessity to make the point of order, 
I do make it and do insist on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair sustains the point of order, on the 
ground that the project referred to is not 
authorized. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
would it be permissible for me to modify 
my motion to suspend the rule, so as to 
make possible the consideration of both 
the New Mexico item and the North Da- 
kota item? Both of these schools are de- 
sirable. The Senator from North Da- 
kota and I have explained the need; and 
Iam trying to save time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico can thus move 
to suspend the rule. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that paragraph 4, rule XVI, 
be suspended, in order to make it in or- 
der for the Senate to consider the pro- 
vision now appearing on page 7, in line 
10, beginning with the words “Provided 
further,” and including the following 
text dowr to the end of line 18 on the 
same page. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. [Putting 
the question.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on this question, I ask for a 
division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion has been requested. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I hope that the motion to sus- 
pend the rule will prevail. I should like 
to say a word about the merit of the pro- 
posal. Indian children are educated in 
the little town of Newtown, N. Dak., who 
otherwise would have to be educated on 
the reservation. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs would be required to build one 
additional school, which would be a 
much more costly undertaking. Schools 
operated by the Federal Government cost 
more than those operated by the political 
subdivisions of the State. The overall 
cost is higher. It is much better to edu- 
cate Indian children along with white 
children in town schools than to keep 
them on the reservation. There would 
be a saving of money. The children 
would be provided with a better educa- 
tion. The white people are perfectly 
happy to educate the children there. In 
the case of Newtown they are already 
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educating about 174 children. The 
school officials have already served notice 
that they cannot take any more. Unless 
the Federal Government can help them 
to build a school, one will have to be built 
on the reservation. The choice is be- 
tween keeping the children back on the 
Indian reservation and building a new 
school there or helping the city of New- 
town to build a new school. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
senior Senator from North Dakota. 
What he has said is quite true. For ex- 
ample, in 1962-63, out of an enrollment 
at Newtown of 735, 174 are Indian stu- 
dents. It is estimated that based upon 
the enrollment projected for 1963-64, 
they may have to drop 50 Indian pupils 
from the northern segment of the reser- 
vation, 30 pupils from the western seg- 
ment, and another 25 pupils from the 
reservation at large. It is certainly more 
economical to have an integrated school 
at the present time than to build sepa- 
rate facilities for the Indian students. 
I hope that the rule will be suspended. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with what both Senators 
from North Dakota have said. I point 
out that Navajo Indian children are be- 
ing shipped as far as Los Angeles, 
Phoenix, Tucson, and Bingham, Utah, 
That is an expensive way of educating 
children. 

We can send high school students to 
California, if we desire to do so, but it 
will cost the Government a great deal 
more money. It is preferable by far to 
do the simple thing that has been sug- 
gested by the Senators from North 
Dakota. 

I hope that the rule will be suspended, 
and the money appropriated in the bill 
for the purposes stated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, there is much merit to what 
the Senators have said, but the more 
orderly process would require author- 
ization to be reported by the appro- 
priate committee, the authorization to 
be approved by the Congress, rather 
than having the proposed legislation 
included in an appropriation bill. 

Much as I regret to take the position 
I do, I hope that the point of order will 
be sustained, and the rule not suspended. 
However, if the project were included 
in a bill introduced in a regular legis- 
lative way, I would be inclined to sup- 
port the measure at the proper time. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, legislation authorizing the 
school is pending. We have been wait- 
ing 2, possibly 3 years, for action on 
the measure, Meanwhile, it would cost 
the Federal Government more money 
to provide poor education for the Indian 
children than would otherwise be avail- 
able to them. Such will be the case 
unless the rule is suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
ANDERSON] that paragraph 4, rule XVI, 
be suspended. A division has been re- 
quested, and the Senate will proceed to 
divide. 

1 a division, the motion was agreed 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
now offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
line 10, it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing language: “Provided further, That 
not to exceed $450,000 shall be for assist- 
ance to the Newtown, North Dakota, 
Public School District Numbered 1, for 
construction of an addition to the New- 
town Public School: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $370,000 shall be for 
assistance to the Grants, New Mexico, 
Municipal School District Numbered 3, 
Valencia County, New Mexico, for con- 
struction of an addition to the public 
high school serving the Pueblos of La- 
guna and Acoma.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the economic revitalization of 
my State of West Virginia must come 
through research programs which will 
find new uses for the natural resources 
with which the Mountain State is so 
richly endowed. With this purpose in 
mind, I have amended the fiscal year 
1964 budget requests of the Office of Coal 
Research, the U.S. Forest Service, and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, to provide 
these agencies with funds needed for 
basic research purposes, or for the ac- 
celeration and expansion of current re- 
search programs. 

For example, recently undertaken coal 
research projects hold hope for an in- 
creasingly bright future for coal—a fu- 
ture which also could mean a substan- 
tial strengthening of the economy of 
West Virginia, for “coal” and “West Vir- 
ginia” are almost synonymous terms. 

Within the space of a few years, syn- 
thetic gas, produced in West Virginia 
from the State’s tremendous coal re- 
serves, may be heating homes and firing 
industrial boilers in New England and 
in the Middle Atlantic States. At about 
the same time, automobiles may be 
“tanking up” at filling stations on high 
octane gasoline made from coal. 

These forthcoming new uses for coal 
can be attributed to scientific break- 
throughs in coal technology, spurred in 
the main by congressional appropria- 
tions. I am happy to say, in this respect, 
that as a member of the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agen- 
cies, I was successful in advancing two 
specific coal research efforts—Project 
Bootstrap and Project Gasoline. 

When fiscal year 1963 budget requests 
of the Office of Coal Research were be- 
ing considered by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies, I offered an amendment 
adding $450,000 to enable that Agency to 
initiate research on “Project Bootstrap.” 
At the same time, I offered an amend- 
ment adding $1 million for the purpose 
of advancing research and to begin the 
planning and engineering of a pilot plant 
for “Project Gasoline.” Both amend- 
ments were adopted. 
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This year in the same subcommittee, 
during a review of fiscal year 1964 budget 
requests, I again amended the appropria- 
tion bill to include an additional $1 mil- 
lion with which to accelerate the devel- 
opment work being undertaken on three 
coal gasification projects. By hastening 
the research work on these projects, it is 
entirely possible to combine them, for 
feasibility testing purposes, with the pilot 
plant operation being planned for Project 
Bootstrap. I also urged the subcommit- 
tee to restore a $2 million Office of Coal 
Research budget request, most of which 
would be for Project Gasoline, and which 
the House of Representatives had deleted 
from the fiscal year 1964 appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. President, research on Project 
Bootstrap centers on extracting the 
equivalent of natural gas from coal for 
commercial and domestic home use. Re- 
sults from benchwork experiments show 
that the low-cost process involved in 
the gasification of coal could have com- 
mercial application. 

Should pilot plant operations of Proj- 
ect Bootstrap prove that coal can be 
converted to gas at a price which would 
be competitive with that being paid for 
natural gas in eastern urban popula- 
tion centers, then large tonnages of coal 
would have to be mined for such a 
venture. 

By the same token, Project Gasoline, a 
process which would manufacture high- 
octane gasoline from coal, could mean a 
vast new use for this natural resource 
if pilot plant operations demonstrate 
1 feasibility on a competitive 

The coal industry is not only the eco- 
nomic backbone of West Virginia, it is 
also the living sinew of our rail and 
water transportation systems. If the 
coal industry can be made to prosper, 
West Virginia by and large will prosper. 
The liquification and gasification of coal, 
if feasible on a large-scale commercial 
undertaking, could mean that the econ- 
omy of the Mountain State would go 
forward in seven-league boots. 

Another natural resource with which 
West Virginia is abundantly blessed is 
timber. Hardwood forests cover about 
90 percent of my State. Through mis- 
management, misuse, and neglect, the 
percentage of good grades of timber suit- 
able for cutting is relatively small. 

It is my feeling that all timber is 
usable. With this in mind, I asked the 
US. Forest Service, back in January of 
1961, if a Wood Utilization and Market- 
ing Laboratory could be established in 
West Virginia. After that agency made 
a survey of the State, and reviewed the 
comparable timber resources in other 
Appalachian areas, I was informed that 
such a laboratory would be highly useful 
and that it could make continuing con- 
tributions toward advancing the eco- 
nomic potential of the forest products 
industry of West Virginia and the rest 
of Appalachia. 

Thus, when the fiscal year 1962 Forest 
Service budget requests were being con- 
sidered by the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior and Related 
Agencies, I added $450,000 with which 
to initiate planning and construction of 
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a facility at Princeton, W. Va., the site 
selected by the Forest Service for the 
Laboratory. 

In the short space of its existence, Mr. 
President, the work of the Princeton 
Laboratory has indeed been purposeful, 
and gratifying. As a result of the mis- 
sionary” work on the part of the per- 
sonnel of the Laboratory, 43 new or 
expanded wood products facilities, repre- 
senting an investment of more than $11 
million, were either put in operation in 
West Virginia, or were placed under con- 
struction, or were in the final stages of 
planning and financing during 1962. 
These new facilities will make available 
more than 5,000 new jobs, and will add 
about $14 million annually to industrial 
income in the Mountain State. 

These new or expanded facilities in- 
clude pulp-chip operations, which uti- 
lize log slabs, and other wood refuse, 
as well as those parts of poor quality 
logs from which good quality bolts have 
been taken. Pulp-chips are used in the 
manufacture of particle boards, hard- 
boards, and paper products. It has been 
estimated that the 11 new pulp-chip fa- 
cilities in West Virginia will produce 
about 100,000 tons of chips annually, 
and that this production will have a 
value of about $500,000. 

Other new facilities, as well as old fa- 
cilities which have been expanded, are 
utilizing good quality logs, and good 
quality bolts taken from poor quality 
logs, for the manufacture of hardwood 
flooring, plywood, furniture, and various 
kinds of wood products for industrial 
and home use. In all, 10 new wood prod- 
ucts manufacturing plants and 5 others 
which have been expanded will utilize 
an estimated 100 to 120 million board- 
feet of lumber and about 50,000 cords 
of roundwood annually, for a total mate- 
rial value of about $10 million. 

This upswing in the utilization of 
West Virginia’s timber resources has 
proven the value of a rather modest in- 
vestment on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in research, and in providing 
professional guidance, technical advice, 
and assistance to industry. Personnel 
of the Princeton Laboratory are work- 
ing with many private and Government 
groups, as well as with individuals, to 
interest them in the potentials of West 
Virginia's forest resources. 

I cannot overstate the satisfaction 
which I personally feel with respect to 
the progress that has already been 
achieved by the Princeton Laboratory in 
the short time of its existence. Mindful 
of these encouraging results, and eager 
to help effect an acceleration and expan- 
sion of important research work being 
undertaken at the facility, I added 
$300,000 to the $100,000 which was re- 
quested in the fiscal 1964 budget for the 
laboratory. I feel confident that this 
small additional sum of money will be 
repaid tenfold to the Government in the 
form of taxes from a growing wood 
products industry throughout Appa- 
lachia. 

But as we work for an expansion of 
our wood products industry we must also 
be conscious of the need for both upgrad- 
ing and preserving the young growing 
stock in our forest lands. Unfortu- 
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nately, years of neglect of those tim- 
bered acres has resulted in increasingly 
heavy tolls by diseases of hardwood tim- 
ber growing stock. Further neglect 
could be disastrous. Consequently, after 
discussing the matter with Forest Service 
Officials, I concluded that an immediate 
research program in Appalachian region 
tree diseases is vital. 

I am pleased that other members of 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Interior and Related Agencies were 
sympathetic to my proposal that the sum 
of $31,500 be added to the fiscal year 1964 
budget requests of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice for preliminary planning of a for- 
estry sciences laboratory, to be con- 
structed at West Virginia University, at 
Morgantown. 

The facility would concern itself with 
the engineering aspects of logging on 
steep hillsides, and with the control of 
soil erosion resulting from logging opera- 
tions. Additionally, the laboratory 
would do research work in wildlife 
habitat, because there is a need to en- 
courage wildlife growth both for fur- 
bearing purposes and for increasing the 
use of Appalachia by sportsmen. 

Locating the proposed _ forestry 
sciences laboratory at West Virginia 
University would serve a dual purpose. 
U.S. Forest Service scientists and en- 
gineers could advantageously undertake 
cooperative forestry research programs 
with the university’s agricultural and 
engineering schools, and at the same 
time the laboratory would offer excellent 
opportunities for graduate students to 
participate in research programs of the 
U.S. Forest Service. 

Our forest lands are a rich natural re- 
source in several respects. Not only do 
they provide timber for our wood prod- 
ucts industry, they also hold great po- 
tential for recreational values—for the 
fishing and hunting sought by sportsmen, 
and the kinds of attractions sought by 
tourists: picnicking, hiking, camping, 
and the like. A good example of this 
is the 1,641,981-acre Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest, in West Virginia, where 
planned multiple use has not only re- 
sulted in a yearly increase in the allow- 
able cut of good quality timber, but 
where growing numbers. of sportsmen 
and tourists are finding recreational pur- 
suits of a rewarding nature. Indeed, the 
Monongahela National Forest is an eco- 
nomic asset of progressive value, con- 
tributing to the enrichment of the nine 
counties included in its acreage, and to 
my State as well. 

Having made an inspection of the 
Monongahela National Forest, early in 
February of 1961, and having noted the 
work done by the U.S. Forest Service in 
the way of reforestation, conservation, 
and recreation, I explored with officials 
of that agency the possibility of extend- 
ing the forest westward to include areas 
in eight counties where rugged terrain 
and submarginal farming have been a 
cause of long-term chronic and persist- 
ent unemployment. 

Over a half million acres in parts of 
Braxton, Fayette, Greenbrier, Lewis, 
Nicholas, Randolph, Upshur, and Web- 
ster Counties would be included in an ad- 
dition to the Monongahela National 
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Forest, to be known as the Mountaineer 
unit. During fiscal year 1963 budget re- 
views of appropriations requested by the 
U.S. Forest Service, I successfully 
amended the Interor and related agen- 
cies appropriation bill to include $250,- 
000 with which to initiate land purchases 
for the new unit. The Senate approved 
my amendment, but in a subsequent 
Senate-House conference on the appro- 
priation bill, the amendment was deleted. 
The bill before us again carries my 
amendment adding $200,000 with which 
to plan for and initiate the purchase of 
land for the Mountaineer unit in fiscal 
year 1964. 

I feel certain that under the hus- 
bandry of the U.S. Forest Service, the 
terrain to be encompassed by the new 
addition to the Monongahela National 
Forest will become productive. A care- 
fully planned resources renewal pro- 
gram, coupled with a planned develop- 
ment of recreational potentials should 
contribute to an economic upsurge in the 
area and bring new monetary returns to 
local, county, and State governments as 
well as to the Federal establishment. 

-The economic possibilities for West 
Virginia which are inherent in potentials 
for tourism and recreational pursuits 
are vast indeed. Milions of Americans 
live in nearby metropolitan population 
centers. Some of these people will be at- 
tracted. to the Mountain State by its 
breathtaking scenic grandeur; others will 
want to come to our high country for 
hunting and fishing both of which are 
excellent. 

The reason hunting and fishing are 
good in West Virginia is that careful at- 
tention has been given to developing 
natural habitats for game animals and 
birds and to the stocking of our moun- 
tain streams and lakes with species. of 
fish sought by anglers. 

The White Sulphur Springs National 
Fish Hatchery has played an important 
role in supplying both cold and warm- 
water species of fish to 27 counties 
throughout West Virginia. In fact the 
work of this hatchery in helping to keep 
our streams and lakes well stocked with 
fish has contributed to the growing pop- 
ularity of the Mountain State among 
sports fishermen. 

But the concrete rearing facilities of 
the White Sulphur Springs Fish Hatch- 
ery are approximately 60 years old and 
in advance stages of deterioration. A 
program for the replacement of these 
facilities should have been undertaken 
many years ago. When the matter was 
called to my attention earlier this year 
I immediately ascertained what was re- 
quired in the way of moneys to rehabili- 
tate this hatchery so that it could con- 
tinue its excellent services to our West 
Virginia counties. I was informed that 
$138,000 would be required for this work. 

Therefore, when the Senate Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee on Interior and 
Related Agencies was considering the 
fiscal year 1964 budget requests of the 
U.S. Bureau of Fisheries and Wildlife, I 
amended the appropriation for that 
agency by adding the needed $138,000 for 
the White Sulphur Springs Fish Hatch- 
ery. At the same time, I also amended 
the appropriation bill to include $30,000 
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to establish a fishery management proj- 
ect in the Elkins area of West Virginia. 

As I have previously stated, recrea- 
tional fishing ranks high as a tourist 
attraction in my State, and there are 
many opportunities for improving the 
potential of this sport in West Virginia. 
The establishment of a fishery manage- 
ment project would concern itself with 
increasing the potential of this sport. It 
could do this by developing conservation 
programs in cooperation with the West 
Virginia Department of Natural Re- 
sources, the U.S, Forest Service, the Soil 
Conservation Service, and the Area Re- 
development Administration. 

In all, restoration of the $2 million for 
Project Gasoline, and my amendments to 
the fiscal year 1964 budget requests of 
the Department of Interior and Related 
Agencies—the $1 million to accelerate 
gasification research projects; the $300,- 
000 for the Princeton Wood Products 
Laboratory; the $31,500 with which to 
initiate the Forestry Sciences Laboratory 
at West Virginia University; the $200,000 
to begin the development of the moun- 
taineer unit of the Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest; the $138,000 to rehabilitate 
the White Sulphur Springs National Fish 
Hatchery; and the $30,000 to initiate the 
fishery management project at Elkins— 
will mean $3,699,500 worth of new Fed- 
eral activity in West Virginia or of inter- 
est to West Virginia. 

The importance of my amendments to 
the fiscal year 1964 appropriation bill for 
the Department of the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies lies not so much in the 
immediate employment opportunities 
which they may afford to West Vir- 
ginians, but in what the projects will 
mean to the Mountain State in the years 
tocome. Each project by itself is of en- 
during and growing economic value. 
Together, they hold the hope of a 
brighter future for the forestry and coal 
industries in West Virginia and the 
Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am most pleased that the Appropriations 
Committee approved a small $53,400 item 
to provide two additional resources pro- 
gram field committees in the Office of 
the Secretary of Interior. While this is 
a small item, it will bring important 
benefits in a number of resource areas. 

In any given area of the United States 
the Department of the Interior is en- 
gaged in a multitude of field operations 
affecting not only other projects within 
the Department but the activities of 
other Federal departments and State 
agencies as well. Coordination is essen- 
tial—as has been shown again and again 
in our experience with river basin de- 
velopment projects—if the operations of 
one bureau or agency are not to cancel 
out the work of the other agencies in 
the field. Interior’s resources program 
staff was brought into being to supply 
this coordination. Its varied responsi- 
bilities include program planning and 
provision of specialized advisory staff 
service on new problems for the Secre- 
tary, but the ultimate objective of all 
its labor is to insure that there will be 
consistency in the use of our natural 
resources. 
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If one looks at a map of Interior’s field 
committee regions, one will see that they 
now cover a very large portion of the 
continental United States. In two areas 
of this country, however, there is no in- 
stitutionalized coordination of the opera- 
tions of Interior and other field agencies. 
One of these areas comprises the entire 
Southeast; the other includes the west- 
ern Great Lakes region and the upper 
Mississippi valley. 

Speaking from knowledge of the prob- 
lems of my home State, I can testify to 
the great need for regularized commu- 
nication and cooperation among the 
agencies with activities in our area. 
Right now comprehensive river basin 
planning in the upper Mississippi region 
has brought in field representatives from 
several bureaus and offices of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and has required 
constant liaison with the Department of 
the Army, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The rapidly 
burgeoning responsibilities of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration have in- 
creased the importance of coordinating 
field operations. 

The appropriation is needed to provide 
for a field committee chairman for each 
of the two regions, for two secretaries, 
and for office rent, equipment, travel, 
and other necessary expenses. It ap- 
pears in the President’s budget estimate 
for fiscal 1964. Although it was elim- 
inated without specific reference by the 
House as part of a general cut in person- 
nel expenses, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of this body recommends that it 
be restored. I urge that the Senate ap- 
prove this item. Iexpress the ae 
our distinguished chairman, 

HAYDEN, will be successful in taining 
the item in conference. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to say that the passage today by this 
body of the Interior appropriations bill 
will be an event long remembered in 
Wyoming and the West. 

This bill contains many vitally needed 
projects that will do much to provide us 
with the firm foundation for growth and 
development that will be so urgently 
needed as our area reaches the full de- 
velopment of its potential. 

Among the items I should like to men- 
tion here is the initial year’s appropri- 
ation for the Big Horn Basin rehabilita- 
tion project. This is a multiuse project 
which will create in one of the major 
and most beautiful valleys in my State 
a program to rehabilitate the vast po- 
tential for grazing lands, to create new 
and scenic recreation areas, to develop 
roads to serve this beautiful area and 
to begin the basic soil and water con- 
servation program so necessary to the 
efficient growth of such an area. 

Another item in this bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, provides for the first year’s con- 
struction program at the Fish Genetics 
Laboratory near Sundance, Wyo. The 
sum involved here, $210,000, will provide 
for initial construction of a laboratory 
which should do much to apply the 
science of genetics to the production of 
game fish. It would not only greatly 
reduce hatchery costs for all states which 
now transplant these fish, but will pro- 
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vide more hardy strains to delight the 
fishermen in Wyoming and the West. 
And I might add that the fishermen play 
a large role in the tourist industry in the 
West. 

Another item which will do much for 
my area of the country is the appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for asphalt research at 
the asphalt laboratory in Laramie, Wyo. 
Wyoming is one of the prime producers 
of asphalt and also uses much of this 
material in its highway program. It 
is imperative this highway paving ma- 
terial be improved in order to hold down 
the mounting cost of road construction 
and maintenance which now face our 
local and State units of government. 
Road construction in a state such as 
mine, where there are sizable extremes 
in temperature and precipitation, de- 
pends a great deal upon a suitable ma- 
terial and if more desirable paving 
materials can be found, the West, and 
indeed the entire Nation will benefit. 

I would note also that the language 
of this bill as reported by the committee 
contains a specific injunction against 
the condemnation of private land within 
the boundaries of Grand Teton National 
Park without the express consent of 
Congress. This provides protection for 
the small number of private land owners 
in the Park who have come to feel that 
they are being unduly harassed by the 
Government in an attempt to take over 
their land. 

The projects named here are but a few 
in this bill, Mr. President, but they illus- 
trate the fact that the Senate has en- 
dorsed progress in Wyoming and the 
West and I am extremely gratified at 
the passage of this bill. 

SPORT FISH RESEARCH FOR THE OAHE 
RESERVOIR 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in 
1958, while a Member of the other body, 
I introduced legislation to initiate sport 
fish research keyed to the kind of large 
reservoirs which have been developed by 
the Missouri River dams and similar in- 
stallations. Senator FULBRIGHT intro- 
duced a similar bill in the Senate and 
though these measures were not enacted 
by the Congress, subsequent appropria- 
tions provided clear authority for the 
Federal construction agencies to provide 
for the improvement and development, as 
well as the protection, of fishery re- 
sources in their planning of water devel- 
opment projects. This places an even 
greater importance on the need for de- 
veloping methods for managing reser- 
voirs so that their fishery potentials may 
be realized. 

The North Central Reservoir investiga- 
tions was established by the Bureau in 
late 1961 to conduct studies on the main- 
stem reservoirs of the Missouri River. 
These reservoirs will encompass about 
1,100,000 surface acres of water by 1964. 
Headquarters for this investigation are 
at Yankton, S. Dak., but field labora- 
tories will be established at other loca- 
tions. The initial study was confined to 
the area from Gavins Point Dam to Fort 
Randall Dam. Oahe Reservoir, by far 
the largest in the Missouri River complex, 
will be the next body of water in need 
of intensive study. 
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The overall purpose of this investiga- 
tion is to relate different types of water 
management in reservoirs to fish popula- 
tions, both sport and commercial. Eco- 
logical conditions, life histories of indi- 
vidual fish species, and the dynamics of 
the fish populations must be studied. 
This information will be related to reser- 
voir discharge rates, water level fluctua- 
tions, water chemistry and water ex- 
change rates. Eventually, it should be 
possible to operate reservoirs for greater 
benefit of sport fishing and to predict 
how different types of water manage- 
ment will influence the fish populations. 
Management techniques will be devel- 
oped to improve fishing. 

The Fishery Research Station at 
Yankton conducted valuable studies 
which showed that a real danger has 
developed in the field of fish stocking in 
these reservoirs. Fish sampling in 1962 
on Lewis and Clark Lake, in a total of 
over 83,000 fish, showed that almost 54 
percent belonged to the carp family. If 
we do not act immediately, this and other 
of the Missouri Great Lakes will become 
“carp sanctuaries,” completely populated 
by nonsport fish. It is well known that 
carp can, by multiplying unchecked, ruin 
vegetation on lake beds and destroy 
spawning areas of more desirable fish 
breeds. 

The tremendous Oahe reservoir in 
central South Dakota will soon store 
20 million acre-feet of water—almost 
equivalent to 1 year’s flow of the entire 
river. At the present time there is no 
programing for fishery research on this 
lake. This vast area desperately needs 
research in fish life to fully develop its 
potential as a recreation and fishing 
center for the Midwest. 

The Senate Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources of the 86th Con- 
gress said that “benefits may accrue to 
fish and wildlife resources as a result of 
reservoir construction” and “foremost 
among these benefits is the tremendous 
expansion of fishing opportunities which 
these reservoirs afford.” 

If we are to expand these fishing 
opportunities, we must study the fish 
population of the pools; we must study 
the reproducing habits and food sources 
of the fish; we must put biologists to 
work and have the reports to insure a 
generous fish population which will 
attract sport fishermen. 

A generous fish population can be an 
important factor in the promotion of 
tourism and recreational development. 

In 1962, in my State, of a total of 
152,301 fishing licenses, tags, permits, 
and stamps issued, 43,226 were sold to 
nonresidents—almost 1 in 3. The real 
potential of fishing as a recreation on 
the Missouri River reservoirs has only 
budded. The Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife estimates that there are 25 
million sport fishermen in the United 
States. We must continue programs of 
research and biology to develop areas on 
our reservoirs leading to an expansion 
of facilities for these anglers. 

To me, Mr. President, it is self-evident 
that starts must be made immediately 
on the Oahe Reservoir in South Dakota 
for a research program administered by 
the Branch of Fishery Research of the 
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Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
to save this lake from becoming infested 
and overrun by nonsport fish life. 

I am informed by Bureau officials that 
$150,000 is urgently needed to administer 
this project and that such sum is not 
a part of the bill under consideration. 
For this reason I had intended to offer 
an amendment to H.R. 5279, the appro- 
priations bill for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for fiscal 
year 1964, providing such funds. I have 
decided after consultation with the 
managers of the pending bill to withhold 
this amendment because of the cer- 
tainty that it would not be accepted by 
the other body at this time. I will renew 
my efforts in the coming year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time, 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shallit pass? On that ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUssELL], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DovcLas], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from California [Mr. EncLE], the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. ERVIN], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUE- 
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NING], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Hartke], the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russet.], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN and 
Mr. Provuty], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. MECHEM], and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN and Mr. 
Provuty], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. MECHEM], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 70, 
nays 4, as follows: 


[No. 103 Leg.] 
YEAS—70 
Allott Hill Moss 
Anderson Holland Mundt 
Bartlett Hruska Muskie 
Bayh Humphrey Nelson 
Beall Inouye Pastore 
Bible Jackson Pearson 
Johnston Pell 

Brewster Jordan, N.C. 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Keating Robertson 
Cannon Kuchel Saltonstall 
Carlson Long, La. tt 

uson Simpson 
Church Mansfield th 
Cooper McCarthy Sparkman 
Curtis McClellan Stennis 
Dodd McGee Symington 
Dominick McGovern Talmadge 
Edmondson McIntyre Williams, N.J 
Fulbright McNamara Yarborough 
Goldwater Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Hart Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hayden Morse 
Hickenlooper Morton 

NAYS—4 
Cotton Tower Williams, Del. 
Thurmond 
NOT VOTING—26 

Aiken Ervin Long, Mo. 
Bennett Fong Mechem 
Byrd, Va. Gore Miller 
Clark Gruening Neuberger 
Dirksen Hartke Prouty 
Douglas Javits Randolph 
Eastland Kefauver Russell 
Ellender Kennedy Smathers 
Engle Lausche 


So the bill (H.R. 5279) was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon; and that the 
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Presiding Officer appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, Mr. MUNDT, 
and Mr. Younc of North Dakota con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Michigan if I may do so without losing 
my right to the floor, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 


EQUAL PAY ACT OF 1963 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Presiding Officer lay before 
the Senate the House amendments to 
S. 1409. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1409) 
to prohibit discrimination on account of 
sex in the payment of wages by employ- 
ers engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce and to 
provide for the restitution of wages lost 
by employees by reason of any such dis- 
crimination, which were, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Equal 
Pay Act of 1963”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the existence in industries engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce of wage differentials based on sex— 

(1) depresses wages and living standards 
for employees necessary for their health and 
efficiency; 

(2) prevents the maximum utilization of 
the available labor resources; 

(3) tends to cause labor disputes, thereby 
burdening, affecting, and obstructing com- 
merce; 

(4) burdens commerce and the free flow 
of goods in commerce; and 

(5) constitutes an unfair method of com- 
petition. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act, through exercise by Congress of 
its power to regulate commerce among the 
several States and with foreign nations, to 
correct the conditions above referred to in 
such industries. 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. et 
seq.), is amended by adding thereto a new 
subsection (d) as follows: 

“(d)(1) No employer having employees 
subject to any provisions of this section shall 
discriminate, within any establishment in 
which such employees are employed, between 
employees on the basis of sex by paying wages 
to employees in such establishment at a 
rate less than the rate at which he pays 
wages to employees of the opposite sex in 
such establishment for equal work on jobs 
the performance of which requires equal 
skill, effort, and responsibility, and which 
are performed under similar working condi- 
tions, except where such payment is made 
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pursuant to (i) a seniority system; (ii) a 
merit system; (iii) a system which measures 
earnings by quantity or quality of produc- 
tion; or (iv) a differential based on any 
other factor other than sex: Provided, That 
an employer who is paying a wage rate dif- 
ferential in violation of this subsection shall 
not, in order to comply with the provisions 
of this subsection, reduce the wage rate of 
any employee. 

“(2) No labor organization, or its agents, 
representing employees of an employer hav- 
ing employees subject to any provisions of 
this section shall cause or attempt to cause 
such an employer to discriminate against an 
employee in violation of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection. 

“(3) For purposes of administration and 
enforcement, any amounts owing to any em- 
ployee which have been withheld in viola- 
tion of this subsection shall be deemed to be 
unpaid minimum wages or unpaid overtime 
compensation under this Act. 

“(4) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘labor organization’ means any organization 
of any kind, or any agency or employee rep- 
resentation committee or plan, in which em- 
ployees participate and which exists for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with 
employers concerning grievances, labor dis- 
putes, wages, rates of pay, hours of employ- 
ment, or conditions of work.” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect upon the expiration of one 
year from the date of its enactment: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of employees covered 
by a bona fide collective bargaining agree- 
ment in effect at least thirty days prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act, entered 
into by a labor organization (as defined in 
section 6(d)(4) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended), the amendments 
made by this Act shall take effect upon the 
termination of such collective bargaining 
agreement or upon the expiration of two 
years from the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever shall first occur. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to prohibit discrimination on 
account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce.” 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, at 
the conclusion of these brief remarks, I 
shall move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to S. 1409, the Equal 
Pay Act of 1963. 

While there are some problems raised 
by the House amendments, they are not 
of such a serious nature as to warrant 
the further delay which would result 
from a request for a conference. 

However, before making that motion, 
I do want to discuss several questions 
which have arisen during congressional 
deliberation on this bill. 

It is most important that the Senate 
intent be made clear as to language in 
the bill which is the same in both the 
Senate and House versions. 

For example, a question has been 
raised as to what degree of discrimina- 
tion based on sex would result in a viola- 
tion of this new act. 

There has been some discussion that 
an employer would have to demonstrate 
a conclusive “pattern of violation.” 

It is inconceivable that this Congress 
should write legislation that would per- 
mit selective discrimination which, with- 
out doubt, would occur mostly against 
those individuals who are least able to 
protest. 

It is certainly the intent of the Senate 
that an employer will have violated this 
act if he discriminates against one em- 
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ployee, just as he will violate it if he 
discriminates against many. 

Under the present Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, an employer must pay all of 
his employees a minimum wage, he must 
pay overtime to all of them if they work 
beyond 40 hours, and he will have to pay 
all of them a wage rate that does not dis- 
criminate on the basis of sex. 

Another question that has arisen re- 
lates to the burden of proof. 

There is no question that under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act the Secretary 
must show that an employer has vio- 
lated the act, and the same will hold true 
for the enforcement of the new equal pay 
provision. 

This does not mean that the Secretary 
or the courts must accept a plan or sys- 
tem that has been devised to evade the 
new provision. 

The employer’s defense, if it is based 
on an employer’s plan, must be a bona 
fide one; and the burden of demonstrat- 
ing the legitimacy of that defense will 
rest upon the employer. 

The discussion that surrounded the 
congressional consideration of this bill 
has somewhat clouded the question of 
the definition of ‘‘equal skills, efforts, and 
responsibilities.” 

There is a rather lengthy discussion 
in the Senate Report No. 176 on the 
methods and procedures which the De- 
partment should utilize to determine 
which jobs do involve equal skills, efforts, 
and responsibilities. 

That report discussion makes it clear 
that it is not the intent of the Senate 
that jobs must be identical. Such a con- 
clusion would obviously be ridiculous. 

Based on some of the discussion which 
has taken place, these jobs would not 
be considered equal because they are not 
identical, and such a conclusion would 
be obviously ridiculous. 

As is the case with so much legislation 
enacted by this Congress, the Equal Pay 
Act of 1963 will have to be interpreted 
precisely by the Secretary before its en- 
forcement can be effective. 

Finally, I would like to point out that 
we have enacted a desirable addition to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the guar- 
antee of equal pay for equal work, re- 
gardless of sex. 

There can be no question that the im- 
plementation of this new guarantee will 
thrust an additional burden on the De- 
partment of Labor and its Wage and 
Hour Division, which will administer the 
new provision. 

Unless this Congress intends to make 
a mockery of its action, obviously addi- 
tional personnel will be required to ad- 
minister the new law. 

It was pointed out throughout the de- 
bate on S. 1409 that no new governmental 
structure would be needed to enforce 
this law. 

That does not mean that new person- 
nel will not be needed, and I trust that 
congressional intent is clear on this im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. President, I consider it a privilege 
to be able to make at this time the mo- 
tion that will bring to a conclusion leg- 
islative fulfillment of the long desired 
goal of equal pay for equal work, regard- 
less of sex. 
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I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to S. 1409. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator, a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. TOWER. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan for 
his efforts in facilitating the passage of 
this measure. I should like to read into 
the Recorp some of the debate that oc- 
curred in the House of Representatives 
on this measure on the 23d of May, as it 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
quote from what Mr. THOMPSON, from 
New Jersey, the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommitttee that considered the 
measure, said: 

There will not be any capricious or arbi- 
trary action on the part of the Secretary. 
He cannot communicate with an employer 
and say “You cease and desist this im- 
mediately on the payment of some penalty.” 
The only means by which enforcement is 
possible under this act, as I said, and I 
reemphasize it, is before the Federal dis- 
trict court. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that as under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act if there is a proven 
discrimination and a determination is made 
by the Federal district court the guilty 
party is liable to double damages—liqui- 
dated damages—under the existing law. 


I should like to subscribe to the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from New Jersey, Mr. THomp- 
son, because I believe it is in keeping 
with our English common law system, 
which holds that no one is guilty until 
so proven; that the burden of proof of 
guilt falls on the accuser, and not on the 
accused. 

With that understanding, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I subscribe to the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Texas. Certainly, the burden of proof, 
as it now is, is on the Secretary at the 
outset. If the Secretary has brought his 
charge and the employer disagrees with 
him, the burden of proof would shift to 
the employer at that point. I think the 
Senator will agree with that. For 25 
years that is how the act has functioned, 
and we intend no change in that pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I have discussed this 
question with Senators who normally 
would have been the conferees on our 
side had the bill gone to conference. It 
has also been my privilege and honor to 
confer with Members of the House who 
probably would have been the conferees 
on the minority side. There is a general 
agreement that the House language is 
quite preferable to the language con- 
tained in the Senate bill. For that rea- 
son, I fully subscribe to the motion to 
concur in the House amendments. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I thank the minor- 
ity leader for his cooperation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan to concur in 
the House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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THE AMERICAN LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on May 
9, I made rather extensive remarks re- 
garding the critical situation facing the 
domestic lumber industry and its rela- 
tions with the Canadian lumber industry. 

I said then that— 

There is now evidence which suggests that 
instead of constantly flailing away at the 
Canadian lumber industry the domestic in- 
dustry of the United States should join 
hands with its Canadian counterpart to de- 
termine a course of action which will pro- 
tect and develop markets for lumber. 


Since that time President Kennedy has 
met with Prime Minister Pearson and in 
my judgment this meeting will produce 
a new understanding in Canadian and 
American relations. 

On May 24, Mr. Mortimer B. Doyle, 
executive vice president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association ad- 
dressed the Northern Interior Lumber- 
men’s Association at Prince George, 
British Columbia. T ask unanimous con- 
sent that his comments entitled, “Cana- 
dian and United States Lumber: The 
Common Future” be inserted in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks as 
exhibit 1. 

Mr. Doyle suggested that the proper 
course for Canadian and American lum- 
bermen would be to devote their ener- 
gies and good will toward the accom- 
plishment of our mutual purposes.” Mr. 
Doyle pledged himself to do so. 

In his speech he suggested three posi- 
tive steps that should be mutually un- 
dertaken to improve lumber markets. 
One was wood promotion, the second was 
industry standards and the third was 
grading and grade marking. He stressed 
the need for Canadian-American coop- 
eration in these activities but his talk 
also pointed out the domestic difficulties 
in getting industrywide participation. 
I assume that the same problem exists in 
Canada. 

On May 22, I received a most thought- 
ful letter from Mr. Doyle, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks as exhibit 
2. One of the concerns he expresses is 
that the provisions of domestic antitrust 
laws may pose problems in resolving is- 
sues requiring international industry 
cooperation. I recognize that this may 
be true. I would hope that the adminis- 
tration would make every reasonable 
effort to assist in improving international 
cooperation to develop an expanding and 
vigorous forest products industry. 

If the answers to the problems which 
exist were easy the solution would have 
been found long ago, but obviously, they 
are difficult. 

Possibly it could be helpful to have 
governmental assistance in the form of 
supervision which would assure uniform 
grade marking by a method similar to 
that used for standards for wood and 
other products. 

It might also be that some special ac- 
tion is needed to provide for interna- 
tional cooperation in developing markets 
abroad and in assuring adequate promo- 
tion by all segments of the industry. In 
many ways the dilemma faced by the 
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lumber industry is analogous to the 
problems faced by labor unions. Today 
no lumber company is required to join 
in a trade promotion effort but it reaps 
the benefits obtained by those who fi- 
nance these ventures. In short, there is 
no union shop in trade promotion in this 
industry. I point out this significant 
fact because the lumber trade associa- 
tions do not represent all who produce 
lumber. 

It is not my purpose today to discuss 
what needs to be done but rather to urge 
that the administration move vigorously 
to develop a working agreement on ways 
to meet the challenge of promoting the 
economic welfare of the Nation by as- 
suring that our lumber industry will best 
serve the national and hemispheric in- 
terest. 

On May 15 I discussed briefly national 
strategic trade with Red China and at 
that time I pointed out that the North- 
west once enjoyed trade relations with 
China which provided a significant mar- 
ket for lumber, wheat, and flour. This is 
a lost market and perhaps we should 
consider whether it is a market we 
should endeavor to serve. 

Since my May 9 speech I have received 
several other letters and I ask unanimous 
consent that three of these be included at 
the close of my remarks as exhibits 3, 
4, and 5. One is from the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, another is 
from David Winton of the Winton Lum- 
ber Co., and the third is from Mr. Cory- 
don Wagner. In addition, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the portion of the 
May 17 issue of Random Lengths, deal- 
ing with the American Lumber Stand- 
ards Committee be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks as exhibit 6. 

Mr. Doyle’s letter of May 22 indicates 
that he does not believe Mr. Corydon 
Wagner speaks for American lumber 
interests. It is my understanding that 
Mr. Wagner has substantial interests in 
both American and Canadian firms, has 
held high office in several important lum- 
ber trade associations, has a lifetime of 
association with the workings of the in- 
dustry and is held in high esteem in the 
industry. 

Iam well aware that Mr. Wagner has 
investments in Canada and some may 
disagree with him, but these are not the 
important points. 

The issue is what course should be 
charted. 

In charting a course we cannot ignore 
the fact that some one-third of the 
capital in Canada’s forest industries is 
reputed to be from the United States. 
The hard fact is that some in other 
nations, as we have in times past, view 
as harmful the fact that foreign capital 
comes into their country. This is not 
necessarily so. Americans, as people and 
through their Government, have a 
responsibility to American capital that 
goes abroad—and those who invest 
abroad have a responsibility to their 
Nation. 

Men like Mr. Wagner and Mr. Win- 
ton, both long on the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association boards, can 
contribute much. One of the great 
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things they can do is help to translate 
our domestic concerns into terms Ca- 
nadians can appreciate and inform us at 
home of the problems confronting the 
nations where they have invested. In 
lumber they can help achieve inter- 
national cooperation on the three points 
Mr. Doyle so well covered in his British 
Columbia address. 

It is well to note here that when con- 
cern about Canadian lumber imports 
was first voiced the solution advanced to 
me by our lumber spokesmen was to cur- 
tail Canadian lumber imports by either 
executive or congressional action. This 
was the official industry position and this 
strategy necessarily forced them to take 
their case before the Tariff Commission. 

The climate in Canada, too, at that 
time seemed to be one which may have 
led some in the domestic industry to 
think it unproductive to attempt to re- 
solve the issues on a more amicable and 
mutual basis. 

The Kennedy administration, how- 
ever, preferred the amicable course then 
as it does now. The difference is that 
now there seems to be a better chance 
that many issues can be settled along the 
historic patterns of Canadian-American 
relations—with understanding at the 
conference table. 

We should take advantage of improved 
circumstances. To my way of thinking 
the present and foreseeable climate fore- 
casts the real possibility that our two 
countries and the lumber industry of 
our two nations can work in better har- 
mony than would have been possible in 
the recent past. I think we have a re- 
sponsibility to pursue this course and to 
hold in abeyance for a reasonable period 
restrictive lumber import measures 
which really treat only symptoms. 

I would much prefer to see methods 
devised to achieve bilateral procedures 
and standards for lumber grading and 
marking. I would much prefer to see 
cooperation in serving oversea markets. 
I would much prefer to see joint partic- 
ipation to finance product promotions. 
These are the steps which will advance 
lumber use, create new jobs, promote 
labor’s welfare, protect capital invested 
and assure adequate profits. 

Mr. President, I close by asking unani- 
mous consent that a column written by 
Peter Edson, entitled “Lumber Import 
Test,” which is distributed to some 700 
newspapers by Newspaper Enterprise 
Services, be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks as exhibit 7. 

There being no objection, the exhibits 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exuisrr 1 
CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES LUMBER: THE 
COMMON FUTURE 
(Address by Mortimer B. Doyle, executive 
vice president, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, before the Northern In- 
terior Lumbermen's Association, Prince 

George, British Columbia, May 24, 1963) 

Gentlemen of the Northern Interior Lum- 
bermen’s Association, I come before you to- 
day in the interest of amity and opportunity, 
and I have been moved by the graciousness 
of your invitation to do so. 

The difficulties we have experienced to a 
marked degree during the past 2 years are 
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not new to Canadian and United States lum- 
bermen, 

Lumber, abounding as it does in both our 
countries, has served as both a bond and a 
barrier to understanding for over a century. 

For myself, I take heart in this historic 
struggle between free progressive men for 
both markets and protectionist attitudes. 

It is evidence of a vitality and determina- 
tion inherent among lumbermen. 

It may, indeed, be such vitality and deter- 
mination as can be mobilized to win not a 
victory for one of us against the other in this 
commercial struggle, but the greater victory 
of improved markets for all. 

Despite the earnestness of both sides in 
every trade controversy over these hundred 
years, and there have been many, there has 
never been an open rift between our na- 
tions; nor has there been any lasting ani- 
mosity between our respective industries. 

Canada did not break off relations with the 
United States, for instance, in 1864 when 
my nation canceled the reciprocity treaty so 
laboriously negotiated by Lord Elgin 10 years 
earlier to allow Canadian lumber and farm 
products free entrance to the American mar- 
ket. 

Nor did the United States break off rela- 
tions in the times of Sir John Macdonald 
who was avowedly a spokesman for a na- 
tional policy for protection of Canadian in- 
dustries from American competition, 

The Rush-Bagot Treaty, providing us with 
the longest undefended international border 
in the world, has never been breached by 
either party to it. It never will be, I am 
confident—as I know you are. 

An accident of nature or the divine hand 
of providence, gentlemen, call it what you 
will, has bound these two nations of ours 
together inextricably and eternally. Can- 
ada and the United States share a destiny 
and a devotion to basic neighborly principle 
which no foreign power, no opportunistic 
domestic government, no transient economic 
disorder can long set aside. 

The natural bonds of geography have 
been strengthened by the national origins 
of the predominant portions of our respec- 
tive populations and, by the common pat- 
tern of national development westward as 
we hewed an orderly, productive civilization 
out of the wilderness. 

We are further bound together by basic 
cultures, by language, by common national 
and continental aspirations. 

We are free men in a world where free- 
dom is hard bought. We have defended our 
own freedom and the freedom of each other. 
We have stood side by side and fought and 
bled together in two world wars and in 
Korea. Our women have wept together and 
comforted one another, Like it or not, we 
are brothers living under the same roof, 
fashioned by the same hands, and despite 
family quarrels which inevitably occur in all 
families, we will resolve our differences for 
the good of the entire family, and for the 
peace of our continental neighborhood. 

Although I have already demonstrated the 
ties of respect and affection and common 
purpose which bind all Canadians and 
Americans together, we must that 
the union between our forest industries 
makes lumbermen on both sides of the 
border even closer than most of our fellow 
citizens. 

We share species, we share financing, we 
share methodology, we share the ambition 
to succeed and to operate at a profit; we 
share, to our occasional mutual irritation, I 
fear, markets for lumber and wood products. 
As might be expected, it is in the market- 
place where our sharing becomes a source 
of antagonism, of suspicion, and of poten- 
tial economic warfare. In any free economy 
the marketplace is, inevitably, the battle- 
ground, 
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And yet, it is in the marketplace where Ca- 
nadian and United States lumber producers 
have the principal opportunity to find the 
means to sustain themselves, and each other, 
against their common enemies—substitute 
materials, halfhearted promotional efforts, 
meaningless and confusing industry stand- 
ards, inferior lumber produced by oppor- 
tunistic operators on both sides of the 
border, those lumbermen who want markets 
but won't pay the cost of association dues 
which promote such markets, and increas- 
ing inroads on the market we share by 
producers on other continents, 

It has been said of the Irish that they all 
love to fight so much that when they have 
no common enemy to fight they will fight 
each other just for the fun of it. As an 
Irishman, I am privileged to observe that 
we have enough Irish in the lumber industry 
on both sides of the border to satisfy this 
ethnic trait. I can say as well, however, that 
we must stop fighting each other for the fun 
of it and agree that the common enemies 
I have just enumerated deserve our undi- 
vided attention in the marketplace while 
we work to resolve the differences remain- 
ing between us internationally. 

I state, unequivocally, that the lumber 
industry of North America must unite its 
efforts to keep and expand its present mar- 
kets in the face of serious opposition or it 
may well cease, within our lifetimes, to sur- 
vive as an industry of significance. 

Let us examine today our areas of mutual 
interest so that we can undertake dialogs 
leading to a mutual course of action which 
will sponsor cooperation and convert nega- 
tive energy into positive results of benefit 
to us all, 

It is clear to the U.S. lumber industry that 
retention and development of North Ameri- 
can markets for lumber and wood products 
depends upon aggressive promotion of those 
products. It is equally clear that the Cana- 
dian industry, with limited markets at home, 
would naturally look to the nearest availa- 
ble markets for an outlet. 

It has been increasingly unclear, however, 
to our producers why the Canadian industry, 
while vigorously seeking to satisfy the re- 
quirements of what it considers to be its 
fair share of the U.S. lumber market, has 
been demonstrably unwilling to assume a 
collateral fair share of the cost of promoting 
that market. 

More rankling than any single difference 
between the Canadian and United States 
lumber industries has been the bafflement of 
American producers as to how the Canadian 
industry can sincerely expect to sustain its 
opportunity for sales in the U.S. market while 
making only a token contribution to the ex- 
ploitation of that market while American 
lumbermen in our national and regional 
lumber and wood products associations are 
spending $12 million each year to develop 
lumber and plywood markets. There are 
American producers who have become ex- 
tremely sensitive when they contemplate the 
loss of sales of their own lumber to Cana- 
dian lumber in markets which they have 
rigorously developed through the invest- 
ment of thousands of dollars and countless 
man-hours of talent and energy. 

This paradoxical situation may, in fact, be 
unique in international marketing. In 
practically every fleld where Canada and the 
United States are competitive in markets, 
whether they be Canadian or American, the 
normal obligation to promote a given prod- 
uct in a given market is observed. You will 
note this particularly in the automotive and 
appliance businesses when a strong Cana- 
dian market exists for U.S. products. This 
is the essence of the private-enterprise sys- 
tem. It should maintain in the lumber in- 
dustry as well as all others. 

Our single greatest stride in the mainte- 
nance and extension of the lumber market 
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in the United States has been that we have 
achieved through the aggressive, authorita- 
tive national wood promotion program. 

The Canadian Wood Development Council 
has consistently provided modest financial 
support to that program over the past 8 
years. I certainly do not intend to mini- 
mize the significance of that support 
although you would agree that it is not 
representative of the volume of lumber 
moving into the U.S. market. Neither 
should any of us minimize the value derived 
from those Canadian dollars invested in 
our promotion program. 

I am sure that both Bob DeGrace and his 
predecessor as staff head of CWDC would 
attest that the materials provided for 
Canadian use by the national wood promo- 
tion program have been among the most 
effective wood promotion advertisements, 
technical studies, and merchandising aids 
available in the Dominion. 

It is to your industry's great credit, I 
might add, that at the height of the con- 
troversy raging between Canadian and 
American lumber producers concerning im- 
ports, the CWDC not only continued but 
slightly increased its subscription for wood 
promotion. 

We have had a similar experience with 
one of our own regional associations, which, 
while at one time seriously opposed to our 
program of national standardization, voted 
unanimously to continue its participation in 
the wood promotion effort. 

It would appear, therefore, that the re- 
sponsible elements within the lumber indus- 
try on both sides of the border recognize 
that without promotion of our products, 
regardless of where and by whom manu- 
factured, we will have no markets to dispute 
about. 

We have, then, attained a state of ma- 
turity which warrants further exploration 
of the feasibility of marshaling all of the 
financial means at our disposal to strengthen 
our promotion efforts as a means for joint 
resistance to the market inroads by substi- 
tute materials. 

We have demonstrated to our interna- 
tional satisfaction that a unified North 
American lumber industry can undertake 
positive programs of advertising and mer- 
chandising which will revitalize the appeal 
of our product to the architect, builder, 
specifier, and ultimate consumer so effec- 
tively that our mutual share of the total 
building materials market will be substan- 
tially increased. 

That our national wood promotion pro- 
gram is responsive to changing situations 
and constantly infused with new vitality is 
evident in the enthusiasm demonstrated by 
our own industry for the projected adver- 
tising approach for 1964 revealed to the com- 
mittee early this month at its spring 
meeting. 

Our advertising agency and staff have pro- 
posed, and the industry has agreed, that 1964 
advertisements directed to the consumer and 
home buying public will take on an entirely 
new look and incorporate more specific ad- 
vantages and benefits of lumber and wood 
products used for residential construction. 
The suggested new consumer program is 
soundly based on the following communica- 
tions ideas: (1) Selling the value of indi- 
vidual homeownership; (2) selling the ben- 
efits of owning and living in a home of wood; 
(3) selling the specific advantages of indi- 
vidual lumber and wood product items that 
are involved in the construction and liv- 
ability of a home made of wood. 

This concept has been presented to the 
National Association of Home Builders and 
has received a most fayorable reaction which 
will enable the lumber industry to merchan- 
dise its products and services right down to 
the local builder activity level. 

Based on the theme, “Build or Buy a 
Home of Wood Now,” this program of ad- 
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vertising, described by our agency as “a mo- 
tion picture in print” will detail the struc- 
tural, finish and furnishing aspects of a new 
wood home in such a way as to reveal the 
integrity, versatility, warmth and beauty of 
wood as always while buttressing the values 
of the product as revealed through our grow- 
ing store of technical information concern- 
ing its insulation, acoustical, strength, and 
quality characteristics. 

The staff, the agency, the responsible com- 
mittee, the entire National Wood Promotion 
Committee, and the leaders of the industry 
have demonstrated an enthusiasm for this 
new advertising approach which surpasses 
any which I have seen in the 5 years of the 
promotion program. 

We are sustaining the thrust of our mar- 
keting program for wood and will be limited 
in the impact on the market only by the 
funds at our disposal. 

In striving for this case for international 
understanding which we are building, let us 
enter wood promotion as exhibit I. Pro- 
motion of a product, however, is not enough 
in this technological age, gentlemen. The 
product we provide in the marketplace must 
perform. It must meet and surpass the 
claims made for competitive materials. It 
must afford the buyer, specifier, and user 
maximum simplicity in terminology, ease of 
understanding and installation, and flexi- 
bility and efficiency in design and service 
if it is to compete on an even footing with 
engineered items which are rolled, extruded, 
cast, hammered, or squeezed to sizes, dimen- 
sions, and shapes which are predetermined 
on a computer and measured electronically 
to assure that they meet industry standards. 

Our lumber industry, Canadian and Amer- 
ican alike, must adopt standards, grades, and 
sizes which will win the respect and under- 
standing of every potential user of lumber 
and wood products. 

The U.S. industry took a major step in 
that direction, May 3 at San Francisco, 
when, after 3 years of effort and determined 
adherence to sound engineering principles, 
the first phase of a grade simplification and 
standardization program for all domestic 
softwoods won approval by the American 
Lumber Standards Committee. 

Acceptance of and implementation of this 
standards program will unquestionably con- 
stitute an eternal landmark in the history 
of our industry. It will mark the day when 
the lumber industry for the first time can 
be said to have overcome the advantage 
which it had consistently provided freely to 
its competitors. 

It is obvious, however, that a good deal 
needs yet to be done in winning conformity 
to established standards among producers. 
We can no longer expect that variations will 
be adjusted at the building site or modified 
in the shop. Labor costs prohibit this lazi- 
ness on our part; building codes and per- 
formance standards are rigid in this regard— 
we, as lumber manufacturers, must comply 
or fall by the wayside. 

If we fail to develop compliance with grade 
standardization and simplification to a point 
where we can afford the same assurances to 
our customers that other products can give, 
we face either the imposition of arbitrary 
requirements by Government or other engi- 
neering and standards bodies or total rejec- 
tion in the marketplace. This is a job which 
we must do for ourselves if we would not 
have others do it for us. 

As the principal suppliers of softwood 
lumber in the world, and with the forest re- 
sources, to sustain us in this position for- 
ever, Canada and the United States can cer- 
tainly develop joint standards for softwood 
lumber which will be recognized as world 
standards. And they must stand rigid ex- 
amination at the job site. Production of 
items to an accepted world standard should 
materially enhance development of markets 
throughout the world for the products from 
both our vast forests. 
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Let us introduce industry standards as 
exhibit 2 in the case for Canadian-Ameri- 
can lumber industry cooperation. 

Giving substance to any product or stand- 
ard, however, implies ready identification of 
quality for the ultimate consumer. This 
means. that items manufactured to conform 
to rigid standards must be properly identified 
so that the buyer can rely upon every piece 
for the intended use. If we are to stand 
against the giant industries intent upon 
wresting our traditional markets from us and 
depriving us of entry to new and developing 
markets, our industry must undertake, as a 
matter of policy, to extend both grading and 
grade marking of our lumber. We all know 
the homely saying, “One rotten apple can 
ruin a barrel.” It is equally true when ap- 
plied to one inferior piece of lumber in terms 
of acceptance of all lumber, If a 2 by 4 or 
a board is improperly graded, illicitly grade 
marked, or not graded or marked at all and 
fails in service, all lumber suffers in the mind 
of the consumer. It is our responsibility, 
as Just and honorable men, to offer our cus- 
tomers assurances that if they buy graded 
and grade-marked lumber they will get ex- 
actly what they pay for. We must band to- 
gether to establish ethical practices in grad- 
ing and grade marking which will oblige 
opportunistic operators to join us in pro- 
tecting our customers as well as our indus- 
try’s reputation for quality products. Proper 
policing of our grading personnel and grad- 
ing agencies will pay significant dividends 
to the entire industry. 

I enter grading and grade marking as ex- 
hibit 3 in support of the case for interna- 
tional cooperation, 

Aggressive promotion, meaningful stand- 
ards, and quality control will inevitably pro- 
vide the springboard for consolidation of 
gains in our present markets and develop- 
ment of new markets both in our continental 
areas and abroad. Gentlemen, there is truly 
@ renaissance at work for wood throughout 
the world. In the past several months I 
have been privileged to visit Western 
twice, from Scandinavia south to Italy and 
east to Germany. I have lately returned 
from Australia where I met lumber and wood 
products people from the Orient and the 
Pacific Ocean areas, and your fine BCLMA 
representative, Cyril Maplethorpe, with 
whom I enjoyed so many pleasant visits and 
conversations. In every place I visited and 
in every conversation, halfway around the 
world, I found new interest in wood, new 
determination to reestablish it as the world’s 
premier building material * * * new life, 
new hope, new interest in tomorrow and the 
day after. We must organize ourselves, in- 
tellectually as well as industrially to exploit 
these opportunities. If we divert ourselves 
by indulging in continental strife we will 
muff our chance to improve our respective 
national positions and our mutual industrial 
positions by serving these untapped markets. 

It is my contention that by gearing our- 
selves to face marketing challenges of our 
times together in a positive, contributive 
fashion we may dispel the gloom which be- 
sets both our countries when we look upon 
the unhappy spectacle of charges and coun- 
tercharges concerning the cause and effect 
of the struggle for a single softwood lumber 
market. 

We are, I fear, both being diverted from 
the larger task of developing a softwood 
market in North America which will be of 
such volume as to tax our total productive 
capacity. 

You are, of course, aware that a number 
of bills have been introduced in the Con- 
gress of the United States designed to allevi- 
ate the economic impact of the constantly 
increasing volume of Canadian softwood 
lumber exports to the United States. Cer- 
tain of these bills are being actively pushed; 
others are not, and the White House in- 
formed me only last week that President 
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Kennedy and Prime Minister Pearson haye 
set up a committee to study the problem. 
Members of both parties have concerned 
themselves with the plight of our domestic 
industry and have offered assurances that 
corrective legislation is the order of the day. 

Our industry has, as you know, been work- 
ing actively for the passage of certain of 
these bills. We have, at the same time, been 
wor to counteract the effect of what 
might be referred to as “legislative fallout.” 
This phenomenon is the spontaneous devel- 
opment of local and State actions related to 
public issues before the national legislature. 
It may take the form of State laws restrict- 
ing articles produced outside its own bor- 
ders; it may manifest itself in unilateral 
actions by boards, commissions, county gov- 
ernments, municipal bureaus, and other gov- 
ernmental bodies empowered to act on mat- 
ters affecting the use of building materials, 
most of which we, as an association, oppose. 

It is readily apparent that while it is 
relatively simple to initiate legislative action, 
it is extremely difficult to predict either the 
course or extent of resulting “legislative fall- 
out.” The modification of administrative 
law, at any level, is an extremely difficult 
undertaking. 

It might be appropriate for some of you 
at this point to nudge your neighbors and 
remind them that it is administrative law 
which lies at the root of many of the prob- 
lems of the U.S. lumber industry. This has 
been the contention of many in the Canadian 
indstry. 

We cannot deny that a comparison of 
policies concerning the disposal of public 
timber in our two countries would certainly 
substantiate the fact that American lumber- 
men are victims of administrative laws which 
do not adversely affect Canadian lumbermen, 
At the same time I might caution that as 
governments become increasingly sophisti- 
cated, as governments consider what they do, 
they tend to withdraw from reality and im- 
pose new restraints on their people and their 
industries. It is altogether possible that 
the struggle being fought for equitable tim- 
ber policies in the United States today might 
well be faced in Canada 10 years hence. 

As a friend of justice I could not, in good 
conscience, wish that upon you—but it 
could happen. If we have won our fight by 
then, the marketing shoe might be on the 
other foot. 

The delicacy of our own situation with re- 
spect to softwood lumber has been height- 
ened by the Columbus Day blowdown in 
the Pacific Northwest last October. 

Our industry has had imposed upon it the 
burden of salvaging 11.6 billion board feet of 


timber, a major portion of which would not 


otherwise have been harvested in 1963, 1964, 
or 1965. Our Federal Government has already 
demonstrated its interest in making it pos- 
sible for the loggers and manufacturers to 
deal with this additional responsibility effi- 
ciently in the interest of reducing further 
losses through beetle infestation. 

If our industry converts these downed trees 
into lumber it will be necessary to market 
that lumber promptly to avert further future 
dislocations in our domestic timber opera- 
tions, employments, and distribution. 

Faced with the prospect of absorbing much 
of this 11.6 billion board feet into U.S. mar- 
kets during the next 3 years, in addition to 
the normal production, it should be obvious 
that it is going to require a maximum effort 
on the part of all elements of the industry 
to achieve a significant increase in the total 
market so that the total industry will not 
suffer economic depression. Increasing a 
market to this extent demands all-out pro- 
motion—there is no other way open to us. 

Leaders of both Canadian and U.S. lumber 
interests must come forward to meet their 
respéctive obligations to themselves and their 
fellows—and, I might add, to each other. 
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It has long been my contention that true 
leadership is emergent only in time of crisis 
and controversy. There is a tendency in each 
of us to sit back in periods of calm and let 
our leadership qualities atrophy. Those of 
us who sit thus too long are also the ones 
who crawl further into our shells when the 
storms begin. But the true leader, the man 
who gets things done, responds to challenge 
and rises to face the onslaught of unpopular 
positions and critical times. Your industry 
and mine need such leaders now. 

It is because I believe we must communi- 
cate if we are to understand each other and 
approach a satisfactory resolution of our 
mutual problems that I accepted the invita- 
tion to this meeting extended by Bob Galla- 
gher. It will afford us an op ty to 
renew our friendships and our quest for 
responsible talks among our leaders, 

I have not commented here upon the Tariff 
Commission hearing because it would avail 
little to do so. I will say, however, that our 
lumber industry interests, both in the United 
States and Canada, would have been better 
served had we spent the time, money and 
energy, expended in that hearing by both 
sides, in striving toward achievement of 
effective lumber promotion, meaningful 
standards, and quality control. Together we 
spent untold sums to prove that we disagreed 
as to the effect of Canadian softwood lum- 
ber imports on the health of the U.S. indus- 
try. Now, we are faced with the necessity 
of undertaking the discussion at the gov- 
ernmental level once again of solutions to a 
problem which existed even before the 
Tariff Commission hearings * * * simply 
stated it is, “What percentage of the U.S. 
market can properly be filled by Canadian 
production without damaging both the 
domestic industry and the acceptance of 
lumber in the marketplace?” 

If the U.S. industry suffers further dam- 
age, gentlemen, it will be unable and un- 
willing to finance promotion, standardiza- 
tion, product improvement or any of the 
associated benefits which inevitably follow 
upon a prosperous, progressive industry 
which supports industrywide improvements. 
Denied this effective program before the pub- 
lic, markets will inevitably be surrendered 
to other materials. The net effect will be 
that Canadian lumber will face the fight 
against competitive materials almost alone. 
Your industry will then be obliged to under- 
take the programs now supported by our in- 
dustry with the net effect of substantially 
increasing your costs. If this happens, our 
industry will once again be able to compete 
on an equitable basis. But the 
suffered by the lumber industry in the North 
American continent will be irreparable. 

We will have effectively destroyed our 
power to compete against steel, aluminum, 
clay products and other substitutes. I know 
that no lumber producer either here or at 
home wants this to happen. The present 
restraints imposed upon our opportunity 
to develop more extensive markets must be 
overcome mutually if we are to survive as 
an economic force in North America. No 
problem, however, defies solution if the need 
for solving it becomes urgent enough. 

I am sure you will agree with me that our 
mutual market development problem is ur- 
gent. It can be solved because it must be 
solved. The principal means toward its 
solution involves the simple expedient of 
assuring that a percentage of the sale price 
on every thousand board feet of lumber pro- 
duced and sold in North America is applied 
to product promotion, market development 
and associated industry technical advance- 
ment. 

If that seems oversimplification, let me 
reply that it represents a stated opinion. It 
is only from stated opinions that discus- 
sion can begin. 

I sincerely believe that the national wood 
promotion program and U.S. regional asso- 
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ciation promotions have proved their worth 
a8 & means to arouse a continuing desire 
among consumers, architects, builders, and 
other specifiers to become reacquainted with 
and use lumber and wood products. I be- 
lieve that when a breakthrough has been 
achieved it should be exploited to the 
maximum extent. I believe that the desires 
and potentialities of Canadian and Ameri- 
can lumbermen are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. I believe that every lumberman, 
Canadian and American alike, can in good 
conscience, devote his energies and good 
will toward the accomplishment of our mu- 
tual purposes. I pledge myself to do so. 
And, in so pledging, I would remind you 
that American children know little of Chip- 
pewa, Lundy’s Lane, Queenston Heights, or 
the burning of York. The history of the 
bloody differences between Canada and the 
United States has been overshadowed by the 
history of our genuine friendship over the 
past century and a half. Can we in this 
giant North American industry do less than 
to emulate our historians. and set aside the 
memories of our differences of the past in 
the interest of the agreements of the pres- 
ent and the future? 

I know that together we can resolve exist- 
ing differences. I know that together we 
can displace substitute materials in the 
marketplace. I know that given the means 
and the will and the sense of common ur- 
gency, the Canadian and American soft- 
wood lumber industries can achieve the 
marketing miracle of the century—and 
make a profit for every responsible lumber- 
man who has the vision and the determina- 
tion to make it happen. 


EXHIBIT 2 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washintgon, D.C., May 22, 1963. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your May 2 letter 
reflects the very careful thought that you 
have given to not only the problems of the 
American lumber industry, but to the dif- 


with the lumber industry's re- 
quest of the Secretary of Commerce in March 
of 1962, we have always felt that the long- 
term solution of our import problem de- 
pended upon mutual agreements of producers 
of lumber in both Canada and the United 
States that would satisfy both parties and 
provide positive results in the common prob- 
lem of competing with substitute materials 
for wood. Because you know the frustra- 
tions that we met with in dealing directly 
with the Canadians on this subject, I will 
not recount the history of efforts over the 
last 12 months that add up to very little 
progress in this area. However, I have re- 
ceived an invitation to speak to the Northern 
Interior Lumbermen’s Association in Prince 
George, British Columbia, on May 24. I 
anticipate that this will afford an opportu- 
nity to at least air some of the difficulties 
confronting the lumber industry in this 
country of which our friends in Canada may 
not be completely aware. Because of the 
limitations imposed by our domestic anti- 
trust laws, I am sure that you recognize 
that private discussions dealing with quotas 
or pricing policies are denied to individuals 
in the business community. However, I do 
believe there can be an open and frank ex- 
pression of viewpoints which could be help- 
ful in obtaining a better understanding. 
Because of the comments which you made 
before the Senate on May 9 it occurs to me 
that you may have some misconceptions 
about the efforts of this association on be- 
half of the American lumber industry. The 
lumber industry annually expends through 
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this association a little more than $2 mil- 
lion on the various programs designed 
to improve its competitive position in our 
economy. Of that sum, 96 percent of our re- 
sources are allocated to the promotion and 
development of markets for lumber in the 
United States and the improvement of our 
competitive position with regard to sub- 
stitute materials. 

For an industry comprised of between 
20,000 and 40,000 individual producers, this 
yoluntary expenditure of wood promotion 
funds is one of the finest examples, in my 
opinion, of the operation of the private 
enterprise system. Our work with archi- 
tects, builders and other specifiers of lum- 
ber, our consumer advertising program, our 
work to eliminate unfair fire insurance reg- 
ulations, our work to remove building code 
restrictions against the use of lumber and 
our research and development program to 
improve the utilization of lumber, are all 
part of a self help program which is car- 
ried on by those lumber producers who are 
far-sighted and believe that lumber's role 
in America’s future will depend upon lum- 
ber’s ability to compete successfully with 
other products. Unfortunately, there are 
lumber producers who do not want to par- 
ticipate in industry self help promotion pro- 
grams, For reasons best known to these 
individuals, perhaps a lack of faith in the 
future of the lumber industry, none of their 
monies are spent in the development of the 
total wood market in this country which 
we believe to be of benefit to all lumber 
producers. 

Perhaps the most devastating impact of 
the unfair competition of the Canadian lum- 
ber manufacturers is the effect their pricing 
practices has upon the willingness of US. 
lumber manufacturers to continue to spend 
hard-earned dollars to improve their product 
and promote the markets without reasonable 
opportunity for a return of such expendi- 
tures. Those companies which can look for- 
ward only to liquidation because of their 
inability to sell their lumber at a profit in 


wood promotion programs. 
criticize the American lumber industry for 
not expending more money in the field of 
research and development might well ponder 
this problem. 

I noted that you quoted Mr. Corydon 
Wagner on the question of the reason for 
the shut-down of one of the mills of the 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. I am sure that you 
recognize that Mr. Wagner has his major 
financial interests in the Canadian lumber 
industry at this time and, as revealed be- 
fore the Tariff Commission last October, does 
not speak for any American lumber producer 
on this issue. I am sure the industry was 
surprised to read your use of Mr. Wagner's 
remarks. Nevertheless, I do believe it is 
significant that Mr. Robert B. Pamplin, 
president of Georgia-Pacific Corp., clearly 
set forth the current complaint of virtually 
the entire American lumber industry with 
regard to the pricing practices of Canadian 
lumber manufacturers who are selling their 
products in the United States. 

Officials of the Georgia-Pacific Corp. also 
told us that the Canadian problem clearly 
was one of the reasons they closed the saw- 
mill operation of Booth-Kelly. 

The inability of domestic lumber producers 
to sell their products at a profit in the United 
States is directly attributable to the fact 
that Canadian lumber is sold in this country 
at a price below the cost of manufacture of 
many domestic lumber producers. I am sure 
that your investigation of the facts has in- 
dicated to you that the financial advantages 
enjoyed by Canadian producers as a result 
of currency devaluation, transportation ad- 
vantages, and stumpage prices, enables 
Canadian producers to show a healthy profit 
at the time that our lumber industry is re- 
ceiving an average annual rate of return on 
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sales of 2.4 percent after taxes, as compared 
to an average return of 4.8 percent on all 
manufacturing sales in this country. 

It has been my observation that the flight 
of capital across international boundaries is 
much easier to accomplish than is the trans- 
fer of job opportunities of employees in- 
volved in industries affected by import com- 
petition. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
MORTIMER B. DOYLE. 
ExHIBIT 3 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS, 

Washington, D.C., May 23, 1963. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please accept our 
thanks for your kind attention and insertion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the news 
stories on our new research house. 

We have taken the liberty of reproducing 
all of the pertinent pages from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and mailing copies to our 381 
affiliated associations and all our national 
officers. Six copies of our legislative report 
and the attached excerpts are enclosed for 
your use and information. Please let us 
know if you should desire more copies. 

We concur in your judgment that the lum- 
ber industry faces increasing and determined 
competition from other industrial products 
and processes. This is evident in some of 
the new materials used in the research 
house in Rockville, Md. We hope soon to 
arrange an inspection trip of the research 
house so that you and other interested Mem- 
bers of Congress may take a look at some of 
the new uses of metals and plastics as well 
as improved uses of lumber and wood 
products. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH B. MCGRATH, 
Director, Governmental Affairs. 
Exursrr 4 
THE WINTON Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 20, 1963. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: A report of your 
speech in the Senate made last Thursday on 
lumber has just come to my attention. 
While I have not seen what you said, I am 
deeply impressed by what I hear about your 
remarks. They lead me to feel you have put 
the situation in sound perspective, as you 
often do. 

You made a great point on the competi- 
tion that lumber gets. A large portion of 
lumber is used for encasing. Other encas- 
ing materials have made important competi- 
tion for lumber and their production has 
gone up, up, up. And lumber production 
has stood still. I am speaking, of course, of 
plywood, aluminum, gyp board, brick, hard- 
board such as Masonite, softboard such as 
Celotex, particle board, as well as concrete, 
steel, and many others. I don’t know what 
the total of these items used for encasing 
comes to in square feet, but I would hazard 
the guess that it is many times the square 
footage of lumber produced in the United 
States, and has increased in every case. 

Why the increase? Largely because the 
substitutes for lumber spend large amounts 
of money in research and on trade promo- 
tion, and very little in fighting each other, 
while lumber spends a great share of its 
energies in family fights. 

I am sure you remember the Walker family 
from your days in Minneapolis. When old 
T. B. Walker saw his first barbed wire fence, 
he reported to his sons, Willis, Clint, 
Fletcher, and Archie, that he had seen wire 
with sharp things fastened to it that day. 
He said, “What in the world is going to hap- 
pen to our 6-inch fencing lumber?” 
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Years later Willis said to me, “If it hadn't 
been for barbed wire fences there wouldn’t 
be a tree big enough to make a 1 by 6 left in 
the United States today.” He then pro- 
ceeded to tell me there had been a substi- 
8 for every lumber use except the baseball 


The attached quotation is from Marple’s 
Business Roundup, published in Seattle, 
dated April 11. I thought you would be in- 
terested in seeing the strong position taken 
by —_ on the overcut our forests are faced 

I have sent for a copy of your speech and 
look forward to reading it with great relish. 

One of these days I hope to have a chance 
to say hello to you when you aren’t too busy. 

This carries many sincere good wishes to 
you, 

Sincerely, 
Davo WINTON. 

“Far and away the fastest growth among 
the metals is forecast for aluminum, In the 
second half of the century aluminum will 
displace copper as the most widely used non- 
ferrous metal, Demand for aluminum is ex- 
pected to jump more than threefold from 
1.6 million tons in 1960 to 5.6 million in 
1980, followed by another jump to 14.7 mil- 
lion tons by 2000. Even under the least 
favorable circumstances, the report con- 
N demand will more than double by 

“The report does not single out Alaska but 
any such growth as is forecast for aluminum 
is almost certain to see development of 
Alaska’s very substantial hydroelectric re- 
sources, such as the Rampart project on the 
Yukon, for aluminum smelting. 

“Gains for aluminum are seen in construc- 
tion, both for conventional items like doors, 
windows and trim, and for newer items like 
framing, paneling, roof trusses, and trans- 
mission line towers. Use of aluminum in 
transportation (trucks, buses, autos, etc.) 
will expand even faster and become the No. 1 
market for this metal. 

“In forest products, as in nonferrous 
metals, demand will outrun available re- 
sources. Lumber used in construction fell 
from 32.5 billion board feet in 1950 to 28.3 
billion in 1960; by contrast, consumption is 
forecast at 46 billion in 1980 and 76 billion in 
2000. The curve for western softwood ply- 
wood—a product on which few have been 
bold enough to forecast anywhere near actual 
growth through the roof. Output rose 
from 3 billion in 1950 to 8 billion in 1960 
(hit 9.5 billion in 1962, Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association reported last week); now demand 
is forecast at 27 billion in 1980 and an un- 
believable 63 billion in 2000. 

“Requirements for paper are seen as sharp- 
ly higher—doubling by 1980 and doubling 
again by 2000. Requirements for pulp 
(mainly for paper) are placed at 25.7 million 
tons in 1960, 55 million in 1980, and 109 mil- 
lion in 2000. 

“Can domestic forests supply the expand- 
ing needs of the United States? Definitely 
not, the report concludes ominously after 
examining various combinations of supply 
and growth rates in the West and East. The 
report sees several consequences: 

“Fuller utilization of residues, both of 
logging and of sawmills and other process- 
ing plants; better growing practices; use of 
more hardwood in place of softwood for pulp; 
and substitution of other materials, such as 
brick, concrete, aluminum, glass and plastics 
in construction, sugar bagasse and other non- 
wood fibers in pulp, and aluminum foil and 
plastics in packaging. 

“The United States will have to import 
more, particularly from Canada, which un- 
doubtedly remains the most promising source 
of supply in the future. New forest re- 
sources, notably in South America and Africa, 
will have to be sought. 

“What the report does not say but is ob- 
vious for the Pacific Northwest: Ownership 
of timber and mineral resources will become 
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of increasing value in the years ahead. But 
there’s also the hazard that substitute.ma- 
terials, designed for new mass markets, may 
make deep inroads on conventional wood 
products. In broader terms, the forest and 
mineral resources of the Pacific Northwest 
cannot sustain growth comparable to that 
expected for the United States; hence the 
urgent need for diversification and broaden- 
ing of the reglon's industrial base.” 


EXHIBIT 5 
Tacoma, May 24, 1963. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your kind letter of 
May 14 1s much appreciated. I am pleased 
that my comments on the softwood lumber 
issue were of value and that they reached 
you at an appropriate time. Your clear and 
forceful presentation of this controversial 
matter on the Senate floor May 9, I under- 
stand, is being widely discussed and ap- 
plauded. My thanks for mailing me the copy 
of the ConcressionaL Recorp containing 
your remarks, which I have read with inter- 
est. 

I am sure that the price-cost squeeze 
which is being felt in varying degrees by units 
of the forest products industry, both in lum- 
ber and plywood, is due more to evolutionary 
changes in manufacturing methods and 
product uses than to any increase in lumber 
imports. That a day of reckoning was ap- 
proaching has been evident for some years. 

The voluminous detail which you pre- 
sented indicates that you have been giving 
much attention and doing considerable re- 
search on this subject. As the senior Sena- 
tor from the leading State in timber wealth 
and forest industry that might have been 
expected, but the country as a whole needed 
just this informed opinion and courageous 
expression in view of the misconceptions 
which have been widely publicized. 

You have made an invaluable contribu- 
tion in pointing out the constructive course 
to follow in solving the problem, 

Yours truly, 
CoryDON WAGNER. 


EXHIBIT 6 


May 17, 1963. 

The recent decision of the American Lum- 
ber Standards Committee, recommending a 
144-inch lumber size at 19 percent maximum 
moisture content, brings the lumber size 
issue one step nearer a final decision but is, 
by no means, the final word on this contro- 
versy. Interindustry conflicts aside, the final 
acceptance or rejection of a new set of lum- 
ber sizes would rest with an amorphous 
group known as the “acceptor list” which 
will take part in a Commerce Department- 
conducted vote on the question. Consider- 
ing the controversies which have developed 
within the industry over the proposals, it 
is safe to assume the entire wood-making, 
wood-using industry will be treated to sub- 
stantial hard-sell pressure in the next few 
months from all sides, and that the subject 
will be high on the agendas of industry trade 
association meetings. 

The NLMA, meeting last week in Las Vegas, 
fully endorsed the program and instructed 
its staff to devote time and money to its 
promotion among dealers and users. The 
basic program was initiated under the aus- 
pices of the national more than 2 years ago. 

This week, directors of the National Lum- 
ber and Building Material Dealers Associa- 
tion (formerly the NRLDA) voted to take a 
neutral position on a change in standards 
because there still is such a sharp division 
of opinion on the proposal at the manufac- 
turer and distributor levels. This decision 
was reached on a 51 to 37 vote after a 
heated debate. The retailer representative 
on the ALS Committee cast one of the two 
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votes opposing adoption of the proposal at 
the recent San Francisco meeting. The other 
dissenting vote was cast by the representa- 
tive of independent grading agencies. As a 
result of the board action this week, NLBMDA 
is asking ALS to change the recorded “No” 
vote of the retailer to one of abstention if 
this can be done legally. Last November, 
the NLBMDA board voted “qualified opposi- 
tion” to the program; this week’s rather in- 
definite action appears to represent a shift 
in thinking on the board. 

Some west coast manufacturers, primarily 
green lumber producers, are organizing to 
strengthen their opposition to the present 
proposal. 

In view of all of this, it is extremely im- 
portant that the industry at large fully un- 
derstands the procedural steps involved in 
establishing a new standard: 

ALS has appointed an editorial subcom- 
mittee to devise the exact wording for a 
new standard. A first draft of this is ex- 
pected to be ready for distribution to mem- 
bers of the full committee in early June; 
committee members will have about 30 days 
in which to review the wording and either 
indicate their acceptance or propose changes. 
The ALS Committee then will have a special 
meeting in late July or early August at which 
time the final draft of a recommended stand- 
ard will be worked out. This final draft will 
be submitted to the Commodity Standards 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 
During this same period, it is expected that 
a draft also will be presented to the Justice 
Department for legal review. The Commerce 
Department also will review the form of the 
recommendation and may make changes be- 
fore submitting the recommended new stand- 
ard to its “acceptor list.” This list is made 
up of manufacturers, traders, dealers, archi- 
tects, engineers and users of lumber and, 
in this instance, is expected to cover a wider 
segment of the lumber and building indus- 
tries than ever before. The approval of a 
“substantial majority” of those on the list 
will be required before a new standard can 
be promulgated. It appears that the earliest 
possible date this could be accomplished 
would be January 1, 1964. 

Since there are more dealers and users of 
lumber than there are manufacturers, this 
procedure puts the final decision on the 
question in their hands—probably in as close 
an approximation of a marketplace test as 
can be devised. Up to this point, the size 
standard has been basically a technical 
question for manufacturers and one which 
has not been wholly resolved. When it goes 
before the acceptor list it should stand or 
fall on the question of whether it really 
offers an improvement in the merchandising 
and use of lumber. 


Exursrr 7 
LUMBER Import TEST 
(By Peter Edson) 

First test for the new era of improved re- 
lations between the United States and 
Canada may come over a proposal now before 
Congress to require that all U.S. lumber im- 
ports be labeled to show country of origin. 

This is a hangover from a U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission unanimous decision of last Feb- 
ruary, finding that imports were not injur- 
ing the U.S. lumber industry and denying 
requested relief through increased customs 
duties. This was the first case heard under 
the new U.S. Foreign Trade Expansion Act. 

Rebuffed here, American lumbermen 
sought redress in Congress, Over 40 bills 
have been introduced by Congressmen with 
lumber interests in their States. They call 
for import labeling, inclusion of lumber as 
an agricultural commodity which would en- 
title it to AAA protection against imports, 
restrictions or the use of foreign lumber in 
Federally financed housing and construction 
projects, 
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The proposal that has advanced furthest is 
an amendment to the Tariff Act of 1930, in- 
troduced by Senators Len B. JORDAN (Repub- 
lican, Idaho), WARREN Macnuson (Democrat, 
Washington), and others. It would include 
“sawed lumber and wood products” with 
“new packages of imported articles” which 
would be required to carry a label showing 
country of origin. Hearings have been com- 
pleted before the Senate Finance Committee 
and a report is expected soon. 

But the always original WAYNE MORSE 
(Democrat, Oregon)—who has consistently 
supported his State’s considerable lumber 
interests in the past—recently took the floor 
to question the Jordan-Magnuson approach. 
He argues that the reported declines in 
domestic lumber production and employ- 
ment are not caused by import competition, 

He blames a combination of new building 
materials and a shift from sawed lumber to 
plywood and other wood products which 
bring the mills higher prices. Senator Morse 
calls for a conference of Northwestern United 
States and British Columbia lumbermen, 
who cut from the same Pacific coast forests, 
to find new markets. 

Mortimer B. Doyle, executive vice president 
of the U.S. National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, which originally sponsored the 
Canadian lumber labeling, is now advocating 
this same line of cooperation to compete with 
nonwood materials. 

As a member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Senator Morse goes even 
beyond this to line up as an internationalist 
supporting the best possible relations with 
Canada. In this stand he backs up the 
Kennedy administration, in which not only 
the Tariff Commission but also the Depart- 
ments of State, Treasury and Commerce have 
opposed lumber import labeling. 

Practically all the attention to President 
Kennedy’s Hyannis Port conference with new 
Canadian Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson 
was focused on the Dominion’s acceptance 
of US. nuclear warheads for mutual defense 
missiles. But trade, shipping and other eco- 
nomic issues were also discussed. And the 
desirability of giving Prime Minister Pear- 
son's new government strong support is con- 
sidered important at this time. 

Most of Canada’s lumber exports formerly 
went to the British Isles. But the postwar 
increase of Russian lumber exports to West- 
ern Europe have cut this trade. And the 
great increase in U.S. construction has 
created heavy demands. 

Nearly 80 percent of Canada’s lumber ex- 
ports—principally softwoods—now come to 
the United States. Though this is only about 
15 per cent of the U.S. lumber use, it is an 
important U.S. dollar earner for Canada, 

Over 40 percent of Canada’s exports to the 
United States are forest products. About 
the same percentage of the U.S. exports to 
Canada are iron and steel products. U.S. in- 
vestments in Canada and U.S. trade with 
Canada are now larger than they are between 
the United States and all six European Com- 
mon Market countries. Even so, Canada has 
an unfavorable trade balance with the 
United States of over $1 billion a year. 

Curing U.S. lumber imports from Canada 
would only make this balance worse. Fur- 
thermore, according to U.S. lumber dealers, 
it would increase lumber prices. For this 
reason it is also opposed by the U.S. National 
Association of Home Builders. 


ALASKA STATUTORY REVISION 
ACCOMPLISHED 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, much 
progress has been made by the State of 
Alaska since our territorial status was 
heightened to statehood. One of the 
more outstanding accomplishments has 
been a total revision of the Alaska statu- 
tory law. In territorial days we relied 
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upon a combination of State and Fed- 
eral law. When statehood arrived the 
incomplete territorial statutes required 
a total revision. This has been done in 
a very careful and deliberate manner by 
the Alaska Legislative Council with the 
full cooperation of the executive and ju- 
dicial branches of the State government 
and the Alaska Bar Association. 

I am personally convinced, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the manner in which the 
Alaska statutes have been prepared and 
presented is far superior to that followed 
in most States and certainly represents 
an improvement over our own Federal 
system of statutory revision. The Alaska 
statute is the law, not just prima facie 
evidence of the law. With the decimal 
system of numbering and the use of loose 
pamphlets for each title, the State will 
not be forced into the costly practice of 
a total formal revision every 5 to 10 
years. 

This accomplishment is very ably de- 
scribed by a leading article in the Janu- 
ary 1963 Alaska Law Journal, which is 
a publication inaugurated this year as 
the official newspaper of the Alaska Bar 
Association and the Alaska Supreme 
Court. I ask that the article, “Alaska 
Statutes,” by Jane F. Asher, reviser of 
statutes, be printed in the Recorp along 
with a list of those primarily responsible 
for the initiation of the Alaska Law 
Journal, including the board of gover- 
nors, the journal board of directors, and 
the journal staff: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALASKA STATUTES: REVISION OF ALASKA LAW 

(By Jane F. Asher, reviser of statutes) 

A revision of Alaska law, as found in 
Alaska Compiled Laws Annotated 1949 and 
all subsequent session laws through the 
1962 legislative session, har been completed. 
This revision is contained in five volumes, 
is entitled “Alaska Statutes,” and is the re- 
sult of 5 years of planning and work. There 
are some differences and many advantages 
in using the Alaska Statutes as compared 
with Alaska Compiled Laws Annotated 
1949 and the session laws. The purpose of 
this article is to acquaint you with the for- 
mat and use of the Alaska Statutes in order 
that it may be used immediately with maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

BULK FORMAL REVISION 

The bulk formal revision of Alaska law 
which resulted in the Alaska Statutes was a 
revision of the entire body of statutory law 
consisting of collecting the laws according 
to subject matter and arranging them in a 
logical system of positive law without mak- 
ing substantive changes such as correcting 
legislative errors, clarifying the law or trying 
to make it more workable. Specifically, 
the ends sought were to: 

1. Determine what statutes were in effect 
by eliminating the obsolete, unconstitu- 
tional, and unnecessary sections of the law; 

2. Organize the live law according to sub- 
ject matter into a logical classification sys- 
tem of titles, chapters, and sections; 

3. Restate the law in clear and simple 
language with uniformity of expression, 
capitalization, spelling and punctuation, 
and with redundancies removed, misspelled 
words corrected, poor grammar recon- 
structed, and frequently used and critical 
terms defined and consistently used; and 

4. Establish a numbering system which 
provides immediate identification and ac- 
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cess to the subject matter and which is suf- 
ficiently flexible to accommodate future 
enactments, 

FORMAT 


The Alaska Statutes is five volumes of 
looseleaf binders which contain the bound 
title pamphlets. The first pamphlet in vol- 
ume 1 includes nonstatutory material 
such as the table of contents, U.S. Consti- 
tution with index, treaties, and conventions, 
Organic Act, Statehood Act, Presidential 
statehood proclamation, Omnibus Act, and 
the Alaska Constitution with index and 
annotations. 


ANNUAL CONTENTS CARD 


The annual contents card follows after the 
first pamphlet. The card shows the date each 
title pamphlet was published. A new card 
will be published each year with the cumu- 
lative supplement pamphlet and any other 
pamphlets that are reprinted. If you wish 
to know when a pamphlet containing a par- 
ticular title has been reprinted, you look at 
the annual contents card. If it shows Title 
14—December 1962” you look on the cover 
page of the pamphlet containing title 14 and 
if your statutes are current the cover page 
will have the same date as that listed on the 
card. This simple method assures the user 
of the Alaska statutes that he is using the 
current law. 

LAW 


The 47 titles of law (such as title 11, 
criminal law) follow the annual contents 
card. Each title is in one or more bound 
pamphlets depending on the size of the title. 
The maximum size of any pamphlet is 240 
numbered pages, and if a title includes ma- 
terial in excess of this figure, the material is 
divided into more than one pamphlet, each 
of substantially equal size. Page number- 
ing is by title. 

The chapters in a title are listed at the 
beginning of the title. Articles in a chapter 
are listed immediately after the chapter title, 
and the section numbers and titles follow 
after the article title. If the chapter is not 
divided into articles the section numbers and 
titles follow the chapter title. This is the 
same format used in the Alaska Compiled 
Laws Annotated 1949. 


DECIMAL NUMBERING 


The numbering system used in the Alaska 
statutes is a three-part number separated by 
decimal points. The first two digits is the 
title number. Title numbers are consecu- 
tive from the number “1” through 47.“ 

The second two digits of the number is 
the chapter. Most chapters are numbered 
at intervals of five so that new chapters can 
be inserted between the existing chapters. 
However, chapters are numbered at inter- 
vals of two, three, or four in those titles 
which contain 20 or more chapters. 

The last three digits of the number is the 
section number. This portion of the com- 
plete number is in most instances numbered 
at 10-unit interavis which may be divided 
further at 1-unit intervals. For example: 
.001, .002; .010, .011, .012; .100, .101, .102, etc. 

Under this system the first section in the 
Alaska Statutes is AS 01.05.010, which is 
title 1, ch. 5. sec. 10. This numbering system 
is very similar to that in the Alaska Com- 
piled Laws Annotated 1949 where the first 
number is sec. 1-1-1, which is title 1, ch. 1, 
sec. 1. However, the Alaska Statutes system 
permits the insertion of an almost unlimited 
number of chapters and sections as well as 
flexibility in section numbering. Properly 
spaced numbering with room for expansion 
also makes it possible to avoid reusing a 
number if the law in a particular section is 
repealed or substantively revised. No one 
can anticipate where growth will come in 
the law and the more intervals that are left 
at the beginning the less distortion of the 
pattern occurs with the passage of time and 
laws. 
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INDEX 


Each title has an index at the end of the 
text. The index is one of the most impor- 
tant if not the most important part of the 
revision. It is a detailed and exhaustive 
index with adequate cross indexing but with 
no cross index referring to another one. The 
index is based not upon the section heading 
but upon the contents of the section. In 
addition to the index to each title there is 
a concordance index which is the last pam- 
phlet in the last volume. The concordance 
index is used only when you do not know 
which title index you should use. The con- 
cordance index refers you to a particular 
title rather than to a section. For example 
if you looked up “Alaska Statutes, amend- 
ment” the concordance index would refer 
you to “Title 1.” Then the same designa- 
tion in the index to title 1 would refer you to 
AS 01.05.030. The grouping of the law into 
titles which are for the most part self-ex- 
planatory, such as Title 4, Alcoholic Bever- 
ages or Title 15, Elections, and frequent use 
of the Alaska Statutes will almost totally 
eliminate the need to use the concordance 
index. 

SOURCE OF SECTION 


Following the last word of each section the 
source of the section is cited in parentheses. 
The citation shows the original source as 
well as all amendments. If the source of 
the section is complicated, an additional 
explanation is found in the reviser’s note. 


REVISER’S NOTES, ANNOTATIONS, AND 
REFERENCES 


Annotations and collateral references ap- 
pear at the end of a section. Case notes are 
prepared from the cases rather than from 
the headnotes and cover all cases involving 
Alaska law, such as cases in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, circuit court of appeals, dis- 
trict court for the territory of Alaska, U.S. 
district court, and the superior court. 
Cross-references are added where helpful 
such as cross-references to the court rules 
in title 9, Civil Procedure, and title 12 
Criminal Procedure. Annotations are pre- 
pared to all published opinions of the attor- 
ney general since statehood, from January 
3, 1959 to June 1962. Collateral references 
to American Jurisprudence, American Law 
Reports, and Corpus Juris Secundum are in- 
cluded where appropriate. Reviser's notes 
and editor’s notes cover explanatory ma- 
terial affecting a section and include exec- 
utive orders of the Governor having the 
force of law. The executive orders are 
indexed in the same manner as the law, 
though they appear only in a note. 


TABLES 


After the 47 title pamphlets there is a 
pamphlet containing tables. One table indi- 
cates what has happened to each section of 
Alaska Compiled Laws Annotated 1949 and 
the subsequent session laws. If a section 
of law has been repealed, the table will give 
the repealing citation. If a section is in 
the Alaska Statutes, the number of the sec- 
tion will be listed. If a section is not in the 
Alaska Statutes, the table will show it as de- 
leted. There are varied reasons for dele- 
tions. The revision contains only general 
and permanent law so special, local or 
temporary laws, laws making appropriations, 
and laws affecting a bond issue or author- 
izing a bond issue are deleted. In addition 
laws which are obsolete because of state- 
hood, executed, or held unconstitutional by 
the State supreme court are also deleted. 

There is a second table based on the first 
Alaska code which was published in 1900, 
Carters Annotated Alaska Code. The code 
contains five parts: Part 1—The Penal Code; 
Part 2—Code of Criminal Procedure; Part 
3—The Political Code; Part 4—The Code of 
Civil Procedure; and Part 5—The Civil Code. 
The table indicates if a section of Part 1—The 
Penal Code, and Part 5—The Civil Code, is 
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essentially the same as a section of the Alaska 
Statutes and the Alaska Statutes section 
number is listed. Since most of the sections 
in Carters Annotated Alaska Code were de- 
rived from some other State, the derivation of 
the sections are shown. Finally, the table 
shows whether or not the State from which a 
particular section was derived has that law 
today and if so the section number is listed. 
For example, AS 09.55.010 is derived from 
Carters Annotated Alaska Code, part 5, sec- 
tion 32, which was in turn derived from Hills 
Oregon Code, section 2947, which today is 
Oregon Revised Statutes section 33.310. By 
comparing AS 09.55.010 with ORS 33.410 and 
shepardizing the latter, an attorney can 
quickly tell if there are any Oregon cases 
which can be of assistance to him, or he can 
ascertain if a section of the Alaska Statutes 
was the same in 1900 so that Alaska cases 
from that date forward can be researched. 
No section of Part 3—The Political Code, 
exists in today's law. The table has not yet 
been prepared for Part 2—The Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure, and Part 4—The Code of Civil 
Procedure. This will be completed and in- 
cluded in a cumulative supplement pam- 
phiet. It is hoped that later cumulative 
supplements can contain annotations to 
cases on other States which have practically 
the same law today and from which we de- 
rived our law as shown by this table. 


ANNUAL CUMULATIVE SUPPLEMENT PAMPHLETS 


At the close of each legislative session a 
cumulative supplement will be prepared 
which will include all statutory changes, sup- 
plemental annotations and collateral refer- 
ences made in all titles in the Alaska Stat- 
utes, and amendments or annotations to the 
Alaska constitution, tables and indexes. If, 
for examples, titles 1 to 10 are in volume 1, 
then the cumulative supplement pamphlet 
for that volume will include changes or addi- 
tions to items in the first pamphlet (such 
as to the Alaska constitution) and to the 
first 10 titles. The cumulative supplement 
pamphlet for the last volume would cover 
changes in the titles in that volume as well 
as tables and the concordance index. The 
supplement will also contain a table of sec- 
tions which will reflect which sections have 
been added, amended, or repealed. 

A blue dividing page will separate the ma- 
terial supplementary to one title from the 
material supplementary to the next title. If 
a section is added or amended and again 
amended by a subsequent legislature, this 
fact will be reflected in the table of sections 
and the nature of the amendments will be 
indicated in a note at the end of the sec- 
tion, but the section itself will be written as 
last amended. Thus, the user of the statutes 
need look in only two places to find the 
current law year after year. He looks first 
in the title pamphlet and then one place 
in the Annual Cumulative Supplement Pam- 
phlet. 

If a section is repealed, the cumulative 
supplement will indicate this in a reference 
at the appropriate section number and in 
the table of sections. When a replacement 
pamphlet is issued, the repealed sections will 
be noted in the replacement pamphlet, but 
not the notation of the section or the re- 
peal citation. 


REPLACEMENT PAMPHLETS 


A replacement of a title by reprinting the 
pamphlet or pamphlets containing the title 
will be made when the supplemental mate- 
rial, including amendments, annotations, col- 
lateral references, and notes exceeds one- 
third of the pages in the original pamphlet 
or pamphlets of the title. When replace- 
ment pamphlets are needed they will be 
published at the same time as the cumula- 
tive supplement and the annual contents 
card at no additional cost to those pur- 
chasing the cumulative supplement. 
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BINDERS 

The binders have two important features. 
A lever inside the front cover releases the 
lock and allows the top cover to be lifted 
up and pamphlets extracted. The top cover 
does not need to be pushed down against 
the pamphlets to lock the binder. If extra 
space is left between the front cover of the 
binder and the pamphlets the volume will lie 
flat when open for use. 

The binder has a plastic picture insert 
frame. A card slipped unger the plastic 
indicates the volume number and the mate- 
rial it contains. When expansion is required, 
an additional binder is used and new cards 
are inserted indicating the material then 
contained in the six volumes. Also, if the 
material in only one volume becomes ex- 
cessive, the pamphlets can be redistributed 
between volumes at the time of the publica- 
tion of the cumulative supplement pamphlet 
and new cards prepared for insertion in the 
plastic frames, This simple maneuver al- 
lows for expansion of the statute without 
having to replace all the binders. 

EFFECT 


Under chapter 16 SLA 1962 (AS 01.05.010 
and 01.05.020) the Alaska Statutes were 
adopted as prima facie evidence of the law 
of the State and “In all courts, tribunals, 
and public offices of the State, the matter 
set out in the Alaska Statutes establishes 
prima facie the laws of the State of Alaska 
of general and permanent nature.” Chapter 
84, SLA 1962 (AS 01.05.030) allows the Alas- 
ka Statutes to be cited, amended or repealed 
after January 1, 1963, and any amendment, 
including the entire context set out in the 
amendatory act, shall, as amended, consti- 
tute the law. A bill will be introduced in 
the 1963 session of the legislature to adopt 
the Alaska Statutes as the law of the State. 

LEGISLATION 

Formerly, a bill could act upon existing 
law, as by amending Alaska Compiled Laws 
Annotated 1949 or a session law, or it could 
create new law without reference to existing 
law. The Alaska Statutes, however, codify 
all general and permanent law, and amend- 
ments and additions to and repeals of gen- 
eral and permanent law may be made only 
by specific reference to the Alaska Statutes. 
For example: “Section 1. AS 26.15.100 is 
amended to read:” or “Section 1. AS 26.15 
is amended by adding a new section (or new 
sections) to read: or “Section 1. AS 26 is 
amended by adding a new chapter to read:” 
The section to be amended or the section 
or sections to be added are then set out. 

Legislation which is not of a general and 
permanent nature has not been affected 
by the publication of the Alaska Statutes. 
Bonding laws, appropriation laws, and laws 
of a local, special or temporary character 
may therefore be enacted, amended, or re- 
pealed without reference to the Alaska 
Statutes, 

The “Manual for Legislative Drafting” 
published by the Alaska Legislative Council 
contains sections on legal drafting and cleri- 
cal drafting which specifically describe legis- 
lative drafting methods for the 1963 legis- 
lative session. 

ERRORS 


A bulk formal revision is a monumental 
task requiring many months of careful work. 
But regardless of how carefully it is done 
errors are inevitable in a work of this magni- 
tude. Users of the Alaska Statutes are there- 
fore invited and requested to report errors 
or suspected errors to the Reviser of Statutes, 
Alaska Legislative Council, Post Office Box 
2199, Juneau, Alaska. Corrective legislation 
will be introduced immediately so that the 
Alaska Statutes will become a more perfect 
product. 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR McINTYRE 
BEFORE YOUNG DEMOCRATS OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Young Democrats of New 
Jersey were fortunate enough to be hosts 
on May 25 to Senator Tuomas J. Mc- 
IntyrE, of New Hampshire. At their an- 
nual conference in Atlantic City, the 
Young Democrats heard Senator Mc- 
INTYRE give a vigorous analysis of some 
of the problems that face our Nation and 
other nations today. His comments were 
timely and welcome, and they show that 
the Senator from New Hampshire has a 
keen understanding of the need for the 
creativity and the initiative to deal with 
social and economic problems as they 
arise. His words to the New Jersey 
Young Democrats should be shared with 
other citizens; I ask unanimous consent 
to have the address printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY U.S. Senator Tom MCINTYRE, DEM- 
OCRAT, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUB OF NEW 
Jersey, ATLANTIC City, N.J., May 25, 1963 
My fellow Democrats and friends, I am al- 

ways particularly pleased to have the oppor- 

tunity of joining with the Young Democrats 

on occasions such as this, for having been a 

Young Democrat once myself, I feel a special 

bond and a special indebtedness to the Young 

Democrats. 

Since becoming a U.S. Senator, I have—as 
you may imagine—received many requests to 
speak at a variety of functions. Most of 
them I am delighted to accept, when my 
schedule allows. Frankly, however, I'm a lit- 
tle worried about an appearance I’m to make 
this Memorial Day observance back in New 
Hampshire. When I received the invitation, 
it was worded this way: “The m will 
include a welcome by the mayor, a concert 
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by the local band, your address and then 
the firing squad.” 

I first became a member of the Young 
Democrats in September of 1936 at Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N.H. It was the 
year of Franklin D. Roosevelt's bid for re- 
election and I came under the spell 
of a man from Kentucky by the 
name of Bill Clay. Bill was a young orator 
and a fervent Democrat. Our group was 
small, about 20 to 25 in number, but what 
we lacked in size we made up in in- 
spiration. Our president, Bill Clay, got 
all of us so excited about the qualities and 
the leadership of F.D.R. that we decided to 
take our cause into the surrounding hills 
of Hanover. Up and over the dirt roads of 
the adjoining towns Lyme, Orford and En- 
field and down and around the banks of the 
Connecticut River we carried our important 
message. We had no full realization then 
of what kind of alien territory we were try- 
ing to convert. But no group of missionaries 
ever journeyed into the dark reaches of Af- 
rica with more fervor than about a dozen of 
us Young Democrats. The territory we en- 
countered, while not overly populated, was 
almost 100 percent Republican. It was 
the roughest sort of territory for a bunch 
eophytes. In fact, I talked to 
one old gal who still held the definite opin- 
ion that Herbert Hoover was the President 
of the United States. We couldn’t help the 
local county Democratic candidates because 
there were none. I don’t have to tell you 
who won the presidential election but pri- 
vately and secretly, we the Young Demo- 
crats of Dartmouth took credit for the fact 
that New Hampshire in that year of 1936 
came over to the Democratic column with 
its electoral votes. 

Last June while attending my 25th re- 
union at Dartmouth College, I saw Bill Clay 
for the first time in 25 years. I told him I 
had a mind to run for the U.S, Senate 
and Bill, still a Young Democrat at heart, 
made the first contribution to my campaign. 

Por many years, New Jersey Democrats, 
have had ample cause to be proud of their 
Young Democrats, as you are known as one 
of the most active and able groups in the 
country. The Democrats have done well 
here in New Jersey—men like Bob Meyner, 
Pete Williams, and now Gov. Dick Hughes 
have been the result. You the Young 
Democrats have contributed your share to 
these well-earned victories. So I salute you 
as soldiers in the ranks today and leaders 
of the Democratic Party in New Jersey and 
in the Nation tomorrow. For certainly this 
has been true in New Hamshire where the 
victory was, in many respects, fashioned by 
an outstanding Young Democrat who rose 
to become our national committeeman, Mr. 
William Dunfey, of Hampton, N.H. 

As you might suspect, from the fact that 
we had not until last fall elected a Demo- 
cratic Governor in 40 years or a Democratic 
Senator in 30 years, our State organizational 
strength was to say the least very spotty. 
It was therefore, a real thrill for me as a 
candidate to witness a Young Democratic 
organization come into existence in the city 
of Portsmouth, N.H., for example. This 
group, numbering in all about 100, did a 
truly bangup job. It helped one successful 
Democratic candidate carry not only the 
city of Portsmouth, but the strong, hard- 
core Republican county of Rockingham. 
Its leadership was centered around three or 
four young men from the University of New 
Hampshire and Boston University. Its en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds—its will to win 
was infectious, 

To give you an idea of some of these 
Young Democrats’ activities: 

They opened and manned a Main Street 
headquarters, 

Conducted a series of barbecues and 
raised money for their activities. 

Increased their membership by leaps and 
bounds. 
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Volunteers on weekends rode trucks all 
over our State putting out homemade signs. 

Organized and led bumper sticker cam- 
paigns at supermarkets and trading centers 
with unbelievable results. 

Elected two of their members to the State 
legislature. 

The sincerity and numerous activities of 
the group drew editorial praise from the 
local press. 

In fact, the whole city was caught up in 
their enthusiasm. We had about a half 
dozen other Young Democratic groups in 
the State, but during the closing days of 
the campaign I often silently wished that 
the zeal, optimism, and hard work of the 
Portsmouth Young Democrats could have 
been duplicated in every city in New 
Hampshire. For I truly believe that if this 
had been true we would have also elected a 
Democrat to the First Congressional Dis- 
trict. I can truthfully say that when you 
are lucky enough as a candidate to have 
young men and women working for your 
candidacy with all the energy that youthful 
groups can generate, you are a fortunate 
candidate indeed. 

New Hampshire, as you know, is my home 
State and recently it has been very much in 
the news. The passage of a State lottery 
law has raised more than one eyebrow across 
the Nation. 

Let me try to place this law in some form 
of perspective for you. After years and 
years of Republican leadership, New Hamp- 
shire's tax system remains primitive. We 
have no general sales tax, no individual or 
corporate income tax except a negligible tax 
on interest and dividends. The bulk of State 
income is raised by excise taxes on such 
things as cigarettes, alcoholic beverages, 
parimutual racing, and gasoline. The com- 
munities are staggering under heavy prop- 
erty taxes. Our State is 50th, or last, in the 
Nation in aiding towns and cities with the 
problems of education. Something had to 
be done. New Hampshire is a small but 
honest State. I can think of no better place 
to conduct this experiment. If it works, 
I imagine other States will follow. If you 
look at it in this context, you may be better 
able to understand how it happened. But 
make no mistake, the lottery bill became 
law because of the genuine and overwhelm- 
ing endorsement of it by the average men 
and women of New Hampshire. It had 
strong bipartisan support. Currently in 
New Hampshire just about everyone is 
claiming credit for its enactment, 

All of us are fortunate that we are mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party, a party which 
despite the fact that it represents a coalition 
of many minority groups and of many re- 
gional viewpoints is nevertheless the party 
that has dominated the national scene for 
the last 30 years. The fact that it domi- 
nated this scene has been no accident. It 
is because our choice as a party was made 
30 years ago and our President, John F, Ken- 
nedy, has and is keeping us in full pursuit 
of that choice, the choice of anticipating 
the future rather than clinging to the fad- 
ing institutions of the past. The folly of 
the Republican Party, the fatal defect in its 

all these years has been its con- 
sistent habit of doing its utmost to stop our 
progress along what Tennyson called The 
ringing grooves of change.” 

The Republican Party’s opposition today 
to the President’s program is not particu- 
larly effective, but where this opposition 
deals in the scare headline technique with 
respect to Cuba and again where it calls 
for economy in the form of budget slashing 
and gouging, I will have to admit it does 
score some miserable, irresponsible points. 
The prize issue of the conservatives is Cuba. 
Here, as always, they are debasing the cur- 
rency of political debate, for as you know, 
the wages of rightwing hysteria are fear. 
They take a woefully exaggerated view of 
the present military danger posed by Cuba, 
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which is a third-rate military power by 
modern-day standards of defensive capacity 
against the vehicles of nuclear attack. Con- 
stant surveillance has prevented and will 
continue to prevent any further use of the 
island as a base for Soviet strategic weapons 
as a deterrent screen giving Castro any free- 
dom for military movements in the Carib- 
bean, His capacity for overt action and nu- 
clear blackmail was stifled by our prompt 
action in October, and cannot be regained 
without a direct reply from the United 
States. 

What should concern us, my friends, is 
to destroy Castro’s capacity for covert sub- 
version, and to replace his regime with one 
that will restore freedom to Cuba. A series 
of strong economic counterpressures have 
caused drastic reductions in trade, until 
Cuba's trade with the free world today is but 
15 percent of what it was in 1960. The an- 
nual norm for the Cuban sugar crop has 
been on the order of 6 to 7 million tons. 
In 1962 it was 4 million tons. Furthermore, 
Castro’s stock among university-trained peo- 
ple and other Latin American opinion mak- 
ers has never been so low as it is right now. 
Yet the weaker Castro becomes, the more 
shrill are the cries of danger from the ever- 
vocal right wing. 

The principal difficulty in articulating an 
adequate response to the real threat of Cuba, 
which is to the rest of the hemisphere 
rather than to ourselves, has been to make an 
effective unit out of the differing national 
interests of Central and South America. 
We must go further toward harassment of 
the regime and toward effective quarantine 
on travel. But unless such action is taken 
in concert with our allies it increases dis- 
unity and widens the breaches through 
which subversion may enter other lands of 
the hemisphere. But above all, let us re- 
member that communism will not cease to 
threaten South America when Castro is gone. 
The Alliance for Progress offers a permanent 
solution to what Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara has called the danger of “discour- 
agement, disillusionment, and despair” in 
this hemisphere. 

The problems, including Cuba, with which 
we deal today are difficult ones. There are 
rarely easy answers. 

For the first time, we as a nation which 
has historically suffered from a shortage of 
labor, have had to deal with the problem 
of chronic unemployment since 1957; the 
unemployment rate has passed 5 percent in 
all but 1 month. 

For the first time, we as a nation of 
abundant land and rich resources have had 
to deal with problems of congested cities, 
misuse of resources and water, and air pol- 
lution. In the 1960's 75 percent of our peo- 
ple live on only 2 percent of our land. 

We have passed through a period of nu- 
clear superiority wherein our overwhelming 
first-strike capability formed the basis of 
defense policy. We now enter a new and 
troubling period where neither of the great 
powers has a clear advantage because each 
has emplaced missiles in hardened sites 
which can reply even after a nuclear attack. 

Because the programs which we have pro- 
posed are new, we are told that they are un- 
needed. Because they involve the spending 
of funds, we are told that they are unwise. 
The prophets of doom and disaster wring 
their hands and cry of the paternalistic state, 
They charge that we are coddling the citizen 
from cradle to grave. They warn that we 
would destroy that independence and self- 
reliance upon which America was founded. 

In reply I need only ask: Who is the more 
independent—the unemployed, who hat-in- 
hand must beg for work where none exists? 
Or the employed, who through retraining 
have learned useful skills and secured pro- 
ductive jobs? 

Who is the more independent—the elderly 
citizen who must rely upon public charity 
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to pay the costs of hospital care? Or the 
citizen who has saved through social se- 
curity for such an emergency and thus can 
pay with his own earnings? 

Who is the more independent—the con- 
sumer who is victimized by false packaging 
and misleading advertising? Or the con- 
sumer who can choose from a variety of 
goods, secure that he will get that for which 
he pays, and safe from harmful or damaging 
merchandise? 

I for one—and I think that you as Demo- 
crats will agree—feel that these human needs 
are the proper province for government con- 
cern. And we must make sure that these 
changes represent blessings rather than 
burdens. If we are to assure this, we must 
allow ourselves the freedom, and demand of 
ourselves the creativity and the initiative to 
deal with social and economic problems as 
they arise. 

As the 1964 campaign gets underway the 
Presidency is but part of our task. We must 
also elect another Democratic Congress. In 
New Jersey this will mean returning to 
office one of the finest Senators I have had 
the privilege to know—Senator PETE WiL- 
Lams. It will also mean sending Demo- 
crats to the House of Representatives. 

In 1964 the issues will be on our side. Our 
side will also have the candidates. But this, 
alone, is not enough. You—the members 
upon whom our Party depends—must make 
sure that in addition to the issues and the 
candidates, we have the organization, the 
teamwork and the popular voice with which 
we can win. 

We depend on you—the young members of 
a youthful Party to carry the message of the 
Democratic program to the people of New 
Jersey. For the future at which our program 
aims is your future and that of your chil- 
dren, And the America which we wish to 
see in that future can only be as strong 
as our efforts of today. 

One fact we know—our candidate for the 
Presidency has already shown his metal, 
already proved his calibre, already given us 
the start we need. 

This man—John Fitzgerald Kennedy—will 
lead the way. 


PROPOSED BAN ON ATMOSPHERIC 
AND UNDERWATER NUCLEAR 
TESTING 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
read with a great deal of interest Senate 
Resolution 148 which was introduced in 
the Senate by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and others 
on May 27. This resolution proposes 
that the Senate go on record as support- 
ing a renewed US. offer to the Soviet 
Union of an agreement banning all tests 
that contaminate the atmosphere or the 
oceans and that, in the event of the re- 
jection of such offer, we commit our- 
selves unilaterally to a moratorium on 
such testing. 

I recognize that it is the objective of 
the resolution to bring to bear upon the 
negotiations in Geneva the prestige and 
influence of the U.S. Senate in the hope 
that these so far futile talks might 
finally succeed in achieving at least one 
small, faltering step in the direction of 
slowing the arms race. 

I am sympathetic with the objectives 
which the Senator from Connecticut has 
in mind. I am not one of those who 
would oppose any test ban agreement at 
all times and under all circumstances. 
I am one, however, who insists that any 
such agreement be ironclad and be fully 
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adequate to protect our security, safety, 
and survival. In this crucial area— 
upon which the very survival of our 
country might depend—we must be cer- 
tain, not only beyond all reasonable 
doubt, but to the exclusion of every rea- 
sonable hypothesis of a doubt. 

Therefore, as much as I sympathize 
with the objectives of the Senator from 
Connecticut and those of my colleagues 
who joined him in sponsoring the resolu- 
tion, I must give expression to my con- 
viction that we cannot afford to act in 
this vital field until we are in full pos- 
session of all facts which bear on the 
question of whether any cessation of 
atmospheric nuclear testing by us— 
whether unilaterally or as the result of 
an agreement—is truly in the national 
self-interest. 

I think that we will all agree that in 
the past it has been necessary for us to 
conduct nuclear tests, despite any haz- 
ards and disadvantages that might ac- 
company them, for the purpose of insur- 
ing that this Nation had at its disposal 
the means to insure our survival. From 
atmospheric testing have come all of our 
major nuclear weapons developments 
and our knowledge of the means to em- 
ploy them most effectively in the defense 
of our country if it should become nec- 
essary. For my part I would support an 
atmospheric nuclear test ban only if I 
was entirely convinced that there is ab- 
solutely no relationship between contin- 
ued testing by this country and the abil- 
ity of our retaliatory or second strike 
forces to survive a surprise nuclear at- 
tack. 

I am sure that we would all agree that 
a nuclear test ban would not be in the 
national interest if we were at a substan- 
tial qualitative disadvantage to the So- 
viets in the field of the development of 
nuclear weapons. While I do not believe 
that such a qualitative disadvantage ex- 
ists it is clear that, if it did exist, a ces- 
sation of testing by us might be a prelude 
to national suicide. It is clear that we 
need hard and cold facts in this area. 

We also need hard and cold facts in 
the area of nuclear effects, in determin- 
ing what effect an enemy’s nuclear ex- 
plosions would have upon our ability to 
survive and respond. If there are real, 
tangible, and substantial doubts and un- 
resolved questions in this field which 
cannot be resolved without further at- 
mospheric testing, then, as President 
Kennedy said on March 2, 1962, “until 
we measure the effects of actual explo- 
sions in the atmosphere under realistic 
conditions, we will not know precisely 
how to prepare our future defenses, how 
best to equip our missiles for penetration 
of an antimissile system, and whether it 
is possible to achieve such a system for 
ourselves.” 

These are some of the questions which 
must be asked and answered before the 
necessary unqualified assurance in this 
field can be acquired: 

Are atmospheric nuclear tests required 
to provide our Nation with an effective 
defense against Soviet intercontinental 
ballistic missiles? 

Are atmospheric nuclear tests required 
to provide our Nation with a certain ca- 
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pability to penetrate a Soviet missile 
defense employing nuclear warheads? 

Are atmospheric nuclear tests required 
to assure the immunity of our second 
strike missile systems to a surprise enemy 
nuclear attack? 

Are atmospheric nuclear tests required 
to develop specialized nuclear warheads 
to defend our Nation against satellite 
bombs and other terror weapons with 
which the free world has been threat- 
ened? 

President Kennedy in his statement of 
March 2, 1962, said that, until we have 
the necessary testing, we cannot be cer- 
tain how much of our preparation in the 
field of nuclear weapons “will turn out 
to be useless: blacked out, paralyzed, or 
destroyed by the complex effects of a nu- 
clear explosion.” Nothing less than cer- 
tainty in this area will suffice. 

That statement was made by the Presi- 
dent some time ago, but I am reliably 
informed that we have not yet completed 
an evaluation of the tests to which he 
referred at that time. That evaluation 
is still in progress and has not been 
completed and its effect fully determined. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Missouri, who has very 
extensive knowledge of this complex 
problem, as well as a very keen interest 
therein. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for bringing to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that he, with great 
preparation and care, is attempting to 
obtain the facts with respect to this all- 
important subject. The future of the 
United States and the free world could 
possibly depend upon decisions made in 
this field. 

Has the Senator not been disturbed by 
some of the detailed technical informa- 
tion which has been presented to the 
subcommittee in the many days and 
weeks of hearings by the experts in their 
particular fields with respect to what 
could happen to certain aspects of our 
defense structure if the Soviets were to 
continue tests in secret and at the same 
time this country should decide to enter 
into another moratorium comparable to 
the 34-month moratorium between 1958 
and 1961. 

Mr. STENNIS. Based upon the sincere 
testimony taken under oath, which we 
have heard from competent witnesses, I 
am greatly disturbed by the things we 
have learned with reference to the pos- 
sibilities—even in some cases probabili- 
ties—as to what would be our situation 
should we be caught short, so to speak. 
The Senator from Mississippi believes 
that there must be a thorough considera- 
tion of these questions immediately. I 
believe that a more thorough considera- 
tion will bring out the certainties and 
uncertainties, so that a real evaluation 
can be made. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I believe that the 
Senator from Mississippi is performing a 
great service this evening in making 
these observations, in his typically quiet 
and thorough manner. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
Unfortunately, most of the testimony 
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that we have received is of the highest 
security nature, and cannot be published 
now. 

I do nothing more than state the sim- 
ple truth when I say that the U.S. Senate 
does not now have full, complete, and 
unequivocal answers to these funda- 
mental questions. It is easy to ask 
them; it is difficult to acquire the an- 
swers. I, for one, am convinced that the 
answers must be forthcoming before the 
Senate commits itself to any course of 
action, or to any recommendation, on a 
matter which bears so directly on our 
ability to survive. 

It was for the purpose of acquiring the 
answers to these and similar questions 
that the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee, of which I am privileged 
to be chairman, last September com- 
menced hearings on our nuclear test ban 
proposals, one of which was substantially 
identical to the agreement proposed by 
Senate Resolution 148. This was re- 
jected out of hand by the Soviets. 

The subcommittee resumed its hear- 
ings on this matter early this month. 
The hearings have not been overly pub- 
licized partially because we have not 
sought publicity and partially because 
the sensitive matters involved made it 
necessary that they be conducted behind 
closed doors. Nevertheless, we have 
made and will make an earnest, deter- 
mined, and conscientious effort to de- 
velop all of the facts and arrive at an- 
swers to the many difficult questions 
which are involved. 

As evidence of the scope of the hear- 
ing, let me point out that we have thus 
far received testimony from officials of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, from the Department of State, 
from the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs, from 
the Air Force Technical Applications 
Center, and from the Director of Central 
Intelligence. Before we conclude we will 
receive further testimony from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Defense 
Atomic Support Agency, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering, the Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory, the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory, other senior officials in the 
Department of Defense, and eminent 
members of the scientific community. I 
believe I am correct in saying that an 
inquiry of this scope and scale into this 
subject matter has not previously been 
undertaken by a congressional commit- 
tee, directed particularly with reference 
to a nuclear test ban. 

When our investigation has been com- 
pleted the results will be made available 
to the Senate and, to the extent permissi- 
ble by security considerations, to the 
American people. My only regret is that 
the sensitive nature of the information 
will prevent our making public all of the 
facts which we develop and on which we 
will base our conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 

I wish only to add that on this matter 
of a nuclear test ban the Senate of the 
United States, in my opinion, has a very 
special responsibility. We have been as- 
sured repeatedly and consistently by the 
highest officials of the executive branch 
that any agreement reached with the 
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Soviet Union on this matter would be in 
the form of a treaty. I sincerely hope 
that the phraseology of the resolution 
which was introducted yesterday calling 
upon the U.S. Government to again offer 
the Soviet Union an immediate agree- 
ment banning atmospheric tests is not 
subject to any other interpretation. A 
nuclear test ban in any form is so inti- 
mately related to the problem of na- 
tional survival that there must be a court 
of last resort responsive to the needs and 
to the wishes of the people. Where a 
treaty is involved that court is, by con- 
stitutional requirement, the U.S. Senate. 
I believe that, in passing upon the ques- 
tion, the Senate should have available to 
it essentially the same body of detailed 
evidence which is available to the Execu- 
tive branch in reaching its policy deci- 
sions. 

We are now in the process of receiv- 
ing the advice and information which we 
hope will lead ultimately to informed 
judgment on the question of whether the 
proposed nuclear test ban agreement or, 
indeed, any cessation of nuclear testing 
is in the national interests. Until that 
process is completed I believe we should 
act with caution and with full awareness 
of the fact that the subject of a nuclear 
test ban—any nuclear test ban—has seri- 
ous security implications for the nearly 
200 million Americans who rely upon our 
judgment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota, who is well 
versed in this field and has been work- 
ing in it for some time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
effort of the Senator from Mississippi to 
give the Senate his very learned and 
informed presentation on the subject of 
the resolution submitted yesterday by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and myself, and 
other Senators. 

The resolution was of a very limited 
nature, as the Senator from Mississippi 
has pointedly informed us. It relates 
only to tests in the atmosphere and un- 
der water. 

I believe I may say without question 
that there is no doubt as to our ability 
to direct tests in either the atmosphere 
or under water. I have yet to hear any 
testimony that would indicate doubt as 
to the reliability of being able either 
to identify or to ascertain tests which 
take place in the atmosphere or under 
water. 

There is honest disagreement over the 
efficacy and adequacy of the monitoring 
and identification system of under- 
ground tests; and there is some doubt as 
to the capacity to identify or monitor 
or detect tests in outer space. 

But the resolution does not pertain to 
those phases of testing. There are 
those who feel that a resolution such 
as the one which has been submitted 
should not even be offered, because it 
might weaken the administration’s posi- 
tion on the comprehensive test ban. As 
the Senator from Mississippi and the 
Senator from Missouri know, the senior 
Senator from Minnesota has supported 
a comprehensive test ban as proposed 
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at Geneva. However, I have not sup- 
ported it without recognizing that some 
risks were involved. 

I have, in my own judgment, agreed 
with the position of the administration— 
not only of this administration, but of 
the previous administration—that the 
risks in the test ban proposal were less 
than the risks of continued testing. But 
that is a question involving an honest 
difference of opinion. 

However, in this situation I do not feel 
that our national security could be ad- 
versely affected, because the resolution 
provides that there must be a constant 
state of readiness and alert for our test- 
ing facilities; and that there must be no 
letdown. It further provides that at the 
first sign of Soviet testing, we would im- 
mediately feel free to test, because we 
would be in a constant state of alert 
with our testing facilities and would not 
be subject to the delay which occurred a 
year ago. 

Before the last series of tests, the 
Senator from Minnesota was concerned 
over what he believed would be a Soviet 
breach of faith. I said so in the Senate; 
and in the month of June—almost a 
year ago—I wrote to the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and asked 
the question: Are we prepared or are 
we making preparations to renew testing 
in case of a Soviet breach of understand- 
ing? I went on to say that I expected 
that breach to come; that I expected the 
Soviet might well indulge itself in fur- 
ther testing; and that I hoped we would 
be prepared promptly. Regrettably, we 
were not so well prepared as we should 
have been. There was some delay. I do 
not know whether that has adversely 
affected our security position or not; but 
the fact is that there was a delay. 

Half a dozen times I studied the reso- 
lution submitted by the Senator from 
Connecticut before it was presented, be- 
cause I recognized the delicacy and sensi- 
tivity of the issue. We made certain that 
there would be a ready alert on testing. 
That is why I feel that the statement of 
the Senator from Mississippi and the 
Senator from Missouri are so applicable. 
I hold both Senators in the highest re- 
spect, not only in this instance, but in 
others, as well. 

The Senator from Connecticut and I 
believe that testing in the atmosphere 
and underwater is readily detectable and 
therefore not subject to cheating. The 
danger in the test ban proposal—if there 
is a danger—is that the Soviet Union 
might undertake some clandestine tests 
which would not be subject to adequate 
monitoring or adequate identification. 
If that were the case, we could be in seri- 
ous jeopardy. We do not want to let 
ourselves get into that situation. 

I shall not prolong the discussion, be- 
cause what we are doing is really one of 
the purposes for which the Senate 
exists. I said so yesterday. It is not so 
much a question whether we all agree; 
it is the fact that we bring out issues 
and state our points of view, based upon 
all the experience we have. 

I know that the Subcommittee on Pre- 
paredness, of which the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi is the chair- 
man, has been performing a statesman- 
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like service investigating the whole sub- 
ject of nuclear tests and the capacity 
of the U.S. Government or any other 
government properly to monitor and 
identify those tests. 

Mr. STENNIS. On behalf of all of 
the members of the committee, I thank 
the Senator from Minnesota for his 
compliment, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Such an investi- 
gation is required. I believe it is being 
conducted in the most careful and hon- 
orable manner. There has been no fan- 
fare; there has been no effort to gain 
headlines or to make emotional state- 
ments. The work of the subcommittee 
has been very carefully done, and I be- 
lieve it is important that the work be 
done. It is a service to the country. 

I am sure the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and the Senator from Missouri 
know, from our private conservations, 
that I believe the administration’s pro- 
posals are sound. I do not believe any 
of them should be accepted carte 
blanche. I do not believe any of them 
should be adopted without proper 
scrutiny. 

Furthermore, I believe in the treaty 
process. We have had a commitment 
from the President of the United States 
and from Mr. Foster, the head of the 
Arms Control Agency, that no test ban 
agreement would be presented unless it 
were presented in the form of a treaty. 
Why should that be? Because of what 
is taking place now. There are differ- 
ences of opinion on this question. There 
are minds in this country that must be 
brought to bear on the subject. They 
should be enlisted. Surely that is true 
in the Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not even say 
that there are necessarily differences of 
opinion. I do say that for the first time 
the whole subject is being packaged to 
the experts on the staff of the Subcom- 
mittee on Preparedness. It is being 
thoroughly investigated. I would hope 
that before the facts as developed by the 
Subcommittee on Preparedness are 
finally developed, there would not be an 
expression of opinion by the Senate on 
this question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In recent days, in 
the committee of which the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi is the chair- 
man, I have been disturbed about some 
of the testimony that has been given; 
and I think the testimony should be 
reviewed before we reach any conclusion 
in respect to this matter. We seek the 
truth, and should take our position based 
upon the truth. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri; and I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for his fine state- 
ment. 

In response, let me say that I believe 
the most immediate danger in con- 
nection with this subject is that we might 
overlook some material facts and might 
not obtain the full facts, whereas the 
Senate should have all the facts, in order 
to be able to make an enlightened judg- 
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ment in connection with this matter. 
That is the purpose of our committee 
hearings and the investigation; and we 
shall continue in that direction. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
concur in the statement that we should 
consider this matter carefully and should 
not take precipitate action, but should 
await the report of the Subcommittee 
on Preparedness. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator; and I yield the floor. 


AMENDMENT OF SOLDIERS’ AND 
SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF ACT 
OF 1940—INCREASED PROTECTION 
AGAINST EVICTION OF DEPEND- 
ENTS FROM PREMISES RENTED 
FOR DWELLING PURPOSES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 172, Senate 
bill 384. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(S. 384) to amend the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as 
amended, in order to provide increased 
protection against eviction of dependents 
from premises rented for dwelling pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (1) of section 300 of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as 
amended (50 App. U.S.C. 530), is amended 
by striking out “$80” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$135.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 191), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

This bill amends section 300 of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as 
amended, regarding eviction of dependents 
of servicemen, drafted or involuntarily 
called into service, from a rented dwelling 
place, by increasing the present monthly 
rental limitation of $80 to a rental limita- 
tion of $135 a month. 

Because of the rise in the costs of rent 
since 1940, the $80 per month limitation does 
not afford today the protection for service- 
men and their families intended by the orig- 
inal act. The new monthly rental limitation 
of $135 takes into account the increased 
rental costs, as gaged by the Business Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The first Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act was enacted on March 8, 1918, and pro- 
vided a $50 per month rental limitation on 
the rented dwelling under the act. In the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, 
the House report pointed out that the in- 
crease to $80 per month for a dwelling place 
was based upon the difference in the value 
of the dollar in 1940 as compared to 1918. 

PRESENT NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

The committee believes that as long as 
individuals are liable for induction under 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, and as long as individuals are subject 
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to involuntary recall to active military duty 
from military Reserve status, a need exists 
to bring the dwelling rental value desig- 
nated in 1940 up to present-day equivalent 
value. 
AGENCY REPORTS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1963. 

Hon, Lister HILL, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will reply to 
your letter of January 23, 1963, with re- 
spect to your request for the comments of 
this Bureau on S. 384, a bill to amend the 
Soldiers’ and Sallors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940, as amended, in order to provide in- 
creased protection against eviction of de- 
pendents from premises rented for dwelling 


purposes. 
The Bureau of the Budget would have no 
objection to the enactment of S. 384. 


Reference. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1963. 
Hon. LISTER HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mn. CHamMan: Reference is made to 
your request to the Secretary of Defense for 
the reviews of the Department of Defense 
with respect to S. 384, 88th Congress, a bill 
to amend the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940, as amended, in order to 
provide increased protection against evic- 
tion of dependents from premises rented for 
dwelling purposes. The of Defense 
has delegated to the Department of the Air 
Force the responsibility for expressing the 
views of the Department of Defense. 

The purpose of S. 384 is to amend the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 
to provide increased protection against evic- 

of dependents of military personnel 
from rented for dwelling purposes. 

Current law provides that where depend- 
ents of a person in the service 
occupy a dwelling for which the rent does 
not exceed $80 per month, they are pro- 
tected from eviction from such dwelling 
during the period of military service except 
upon court order. S. 384 would extend this 
protection to the dependents of servicemen 
who occupy dwellings for which the rent does 
not exceed $135 per month. This increase 
in the maximum rent for which protection 
is afforded recognizes the increase in current 
rental prices over those in effect at the time 
of enactment of the present law. This pro- 
posed amendment to the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act would increase the 
number of service families protected by 
law. Current law which establishes $80 per 
month as the maximum rental for which 
protection is afforded significantly limits the 
number of families protected. 

The Department of the Air Force, on be- 
half of the Department of Defense, recom- 
mends that favorable consideration be given 
to the enactment of S. 384. 

This report has been coordinated within 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program, there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this report for the consideration 
of the committee. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE M. ZUCKERT. 
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VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 

OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1963. 

. LISTER HILL, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAammMmaN: This is in further 
reply to your request for a report by the 
Veterans’ Administration on S. 384, 88th Con- 
gress. 

The bill, if enacted, would increase from 
$80 to $135 the maximum monthly rental of 
servicemen’s dwellings which are subject to 
the protective provisions of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended 
(50 App. U.S.C. 580). 

At the present time section 300 of such 
act provides generally that in the absence 
of judicial consent it shall be a misdemeanor 
to evict the wife, children, or other depend- 
ents of a person in military service from any 
premises occupied chiefly as a dwelling for 
which the agreed rent does not exceed $80 
per month. No change in this amount has 
been made since 1940 when the section was 
originally enacted. The comparable figure 
in the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1918 was $50 per month. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
was designed to afford broad protection to 
persons while in military service. Except for 
article IV, relating to the guarantee of cer- 
tain commercial life insurance premiums, 
the provisions of the act are not administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, although 
our loan assistance activities are sometimes 
affected if the veteran has reentered the serv- 
ice. Most of the provisions of the act, in- 
cluding section 300, are construed and en- 
forced by the courts in additional cases. 

The Department of Defense and the De- 
partment of Justice would appear to have 
considerable interest in the type of legisla- 
tion by S. 384, and the committee 
may desire to obtain their comments on the 
bill. Under the circumstances, the Veterans’ 
Administration defers to the views of those 
Departments as to the merits of the proposed 
legislation. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau 
of the Budget that there is no objection to 
the presentation of this report from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
J. S. GLEASON, Jr., Administrator. 


Hon. 


LIBERALIZATION OF CODE PROVI- 
SIONS RELATING TO AUTOMO- 
BILES FOR DISABLED COLD WAR 
VETERANS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 173, Senate 
bill 449. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 449) to liberalize the provisions of 
title 38, United States Code, relating to 
automobiles for disabled veterans, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare with an 
amendment, on page 2, after line 3, to 
strike out: “and for each veteran who 
suffered the loss or permanent loss of use 
of one or both feet due to disability in- 
curred in or aggravated by active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service during the in- 
duction period, if such disability was 
incurred or aggravated in line of duty 
(1) as a direct result of armed conflict, or 
(2) while the veteran was engaged in 
extrahazardous service (including such 
service under conditions simulating 
war).” ` 
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And, in lieu thereof, to insert: “and 
for each veteran who is suffering from 
any of the disabilities described in 
clauses (1), (2), and (3) above as the 
result of an injury incurred or disease 
contracted in or aggravated by active 
military, naval, or air service during the 
induction period, if the injury was in- 
curred or the disease was contracted in 
line of duty (1) as a direct result of 
armed conflict, or (2) while the veteran 
was engaged in extrahazardous service 
(including such service under conditions 
simulating war).“ 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1901 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) By striking out clause (3) in sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(3) Permanent impairment of vision of 
both eyes of the following status: Central 
visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better 
eye, with corrective glasses, or central visual 
acuity of more than 20/200 if there is a 
field defect in which the peripheral field has 
contracted to such an extent that the widest 
diameter of visual field subtends an angular 
distance no greater than twenty degrees in 
the better eye; 


and for each veteran who is suffering from 
any of the disabilities described in clauses 
(1), (2), and (3) above as the result of an 
injury incurred or disease contracted in or 
aggravated by active military, naval, or air 
service during the induction period, if the 
injury was incurred or the disease was con- 
tracted in line of duty (1) as a direct result 
of armed conflict, or (2) while the veteran 
was engaged in extrahazardous service (in- 
cluding such service under conditions simu- 
lating war).” 

(2) By amending subsection (b) to read 
as follows: 

“(b) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘World War II’ includes in 
the case of any veteran, any period of con- 
tinuous service performed by him after 
December 31, 1946, and before July 26, 1947, 
if such period began before January 1, 1947; 
and 

“(2) the term ‘induction period’ means the 
period beginning on February 1, 1955, and 
ending on the day before the first day there- 
after on which individuals (other than in- 
dividuals liable for induction by reason of 
a prior deferment) are no longer liable for 
induction for training and service into the 
Armed Forces under the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1905 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by striking out 
at the beginning of the first sentence thereof 
“The benefits”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, the benefits”, and (2) by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(b) In the case of any veteran who suf- 
fered any of the disabilities specified in 
section 1901 of this title as the result of 
service during the induction period and who 
was discharged or released from active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service before the date of 
enactment of this subsection, any applicable 
time limitation contained in subsection (a) 
of this section which otherwise would have 
begun to run prior to the date of enactment 
of this subsection shall not begin to run 
until that date.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 


ig 192), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


This bill, as amended by the committee, 
authorizes the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to make grants toward the purchase 
of an automobile to certain seriously dis- 
abled service- connected veterans of the cold 
war on the same basis that such grants are 
now available to seriously disabled veterans 
of World War II and the Korean conflict 
under chapter 39, title 38, United States 
Code. These grants, which would not ex- 
ceed $1,600, would be available only to a cold 
war veteran with service-connected dis- 
ability that has resulted in— 

(1) Loss or permanent loss of use of one or 
both feet; 

(2) Loss or permanent loss of use cf one 
or both hands; 

(3) Permanent visual impairment to the 
degree prescribed. 

Veterans made eligible for automobile 
grants by this bill must have suffered one 
of the indicated disabilities in military serv- 
ice during the period be February 1, 
1955, and ending on the day before the 
first day thereafter on which individuals are 
no longer liable for induction into the Armed 
Forces under the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act. 

It is noted that the standard contained in 
the bill has direct precedent in the War 
Orphans Educational Assistance Act which 
contains an identical standard in regard 
to the conditions under which a cold war 
serviceman must incur death to qualify his 
child for educational assistance. 

The bill contains a savings provision con- 
cerning eligible veterans who would be 
barred from actual receipt of benefits under 
the bill by reason of the length of time since 
separation from active service. The basic 
time limit for the automobile grant is 5 
years after the date of the veteran’s dis- 
charge or release from active service. The 
Veterans’ Administration pointed out that 
there are some veterans who suffered the 
requisite disability after January $1, 1955, 
who have already been discharged from sery- 
ice more than 5 years. To assure that all 
eligible cold war veterans will be afforded 
an equitable period of time in which to 
file for this benefit, this bill amends sec- 
tion 1905 of title 38, United States Code, so 
as to delay, until the date of enactment of 
this amendatory act, the start of the run- 
ning of the time limitation in this section. 

Mr. Charles L. Huber, testifying for the 
Disabled American Veterans, stated that the 
DAV in convention adopted a resolution ask- 
ing Congress to grant all wartime benefits 
to the class of veterans covered by this bill. 
That organization recommended that the 
disability provided for by this bill be ex- 
tended to include the loss or loss of the 
use of one or both hands, as well as visual 
impairment to a prescribed degree. The 
committee concluded that the loss of a hand, 
a foot, or impairment of vision to the pre- 
scribed degree, under requisite conditions 
in Vietnam today justifies entitlement to 
this auto grant to the same extent as it did 
for those same disabilities when suffered dur- 
ing World War II and the Korean conflict. 
Therefore, the committee adopted the fore- 
going amendment, by Senator Kennedy, 
which adds the loss or permanent loss or use 
of one or both hands, and the permanent 
visual impairment to the degree prescribed 
in the bill, under requisite conditions, as 
disabilities which would warrant the grant. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE BILL 


An automobile or other conveyance was 
first authorized in 1946 (Public Law 663, 
79th Cong.) as a rehabilitative measure and 
prosthetic aid for World War II veterans 
who were receiving compensation for the 
loss or loss of use of one or both legs at or 
above the ankle. Its price could not exceed 
$1,600. In 1950 (Public Law 798, 81st Cong.) 
the law was amended to permit the purchase 
of cars costing in excess of $1,600, the Gov- 
ernment paying that amount and the vet- 
eran paying the difference. 

After the start of the Korean conflict, the 
Congress in 1951 (Public Law 187, 82d Cong.) 
extended the program to Korean conflict vet- 
erans and broadened it to include veterans 
of both periods of service who had suffered 
the loss or permanent loss of use of one or 
both hands or permanent impairment to the 
vision of both eyes to a prescribed degree. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

The committee believes that the benefit 
in its recommended bill should now be ex- 
tended to veterans of the present cold war 
who suffer the requisite disability in service 
between January 31, 1955, and the date when 
individuals are no longer liable for induction 
under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. These cold war veterans are 
undergoing compulsory military service and 
are engaging in duty which is quite compa- 
rable to much of the service rendered during 
the Korean conflict period. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me say that all these bills have been 
cleared with both sides. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR FISHING BOAT 
OWNERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 176, Sen- 
ate bill 978. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(S. 978) to provide medical care for cer- 
tain persons engaged on board a vessel 
in the care, preservation, or navigation 
of such vessel was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That subsection 
(h) of section 2 of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 201(h)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(h) The term ‘seamen’ includes any per- 
son employed or self-employed on board in 
the care, preservation, or navigation of any 
vessel, or in the service, on board, of those 
engaged in such care, preservation, or navi- 
gation;”. 

Sec, 2. Section 322 (a) (1) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 249(a)(1)) is amended by inserting 
immediately after the word “employed” the 
following: “or self-employed”. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port—No. 194—explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL 

The purpose of S. 978 is to restore to self- 
employed U.S. fishermen eligibility for medi- 
cal care in hospitals, outpatient clinics, and 
other medical facilities of the Public Health 
Service in the event of illness or injury in- 
curred while engaged in their hazardous but 
essential occupation. 
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For 156 years—from 1798 to 1954—such 
eligibility did exist. The Federal Govern- 
ment during this period rightfully recog- 
nized that the fisheries industry is made up 
largely of fishermen who own fishing craft 
individually or jointly with other fishermen 
and who share the same toil and dangers 
at sea as do those working with them who 
receive wages. 

In times past many employee fishermen 
aspired to acquire their own vessels and 
Many succeeded in doing so, thus strength- 
ening the American fishing fleet and the 
fishing industry. One incentive for this was 
that all were entitled to the same medical 
or hospital benefits. 

An administrative ruling in 1954 differ- 
entiated between wage-earning fishermen 
and their coworkers who held ownership or 
part ownership in the craft from which they 
fished. Under this ruling medical benefits 
formerly enjoyed by all were retained for 
the former but denied to the self-employed, 
although both risk the same disabling mis- 
fortunes and perils at sea. The ruling arose 
out of claims for medical care in 1951 by 
owners of pleasure yachts and by a house- 
wife living aboard a houseboat who was “em- 
ployed on board in the care, preservation, or 
navigation” of the vessel to the extent of 
turning on the navigation lights each eve- 
ning. It seems obvious that such persons 
were not intended as beneficiaries of the 
Public Health Service Act, but the ruling, 
unfortunately, also had the broad effect of 
barring the fishermen owners, or part own- 
ers, Of small fishing vessels to whom such 
medical and hospital care had traditionally 
been extended. 

Your committee considers that this ruling 
created an unfortunate inequity which im- 
poses present or potential hardship on per- 
haps as many as 10,000 industrious and 
courageous men who in their own or cooper- 
atively owned small craft gain their 
livelihood and that of their families from 
the sea, and who supply the Nation with a 
substantial portion of its high-protein food. 
S. 978 is designed to correct this inequity. 

Enactment of the bill, it is the consensus 
of your committee, also would contribute an 
incentive to rehabilitation of a historic but 
declining industry, an industry which has 
contributed men and ships in every war 
fought, both during the colonial period and 
throughout the Nation’s independence. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


A similar bill to 5. 978 was passed by the 
Senate in the last Congress but was not 
brought to a vote in the House. There was 
an objection to the definition of the term 
“seaman” in that bill which has been cor- 
rected in S. 978. 

The bill was introduced in March 1963 by 
Senator WARREN G. MaGNuson (chairman of 
the committee), Senator E. L. (Bos) BART- 
LETT, Senator Henry M. Jackson, and Sen- 
ator EDWARD M. KENNEDY. 

Hearings were held on April 24-25, 1963, 
before the Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Senator BARTLETT pre- 
siding. 

* * * * 0 

Mr. Boisfeuillet Jones, representing the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare at the hearing, opened his testimony by 
reading the official report on the bill, which 
read in part: 

“The legislative history of this pr 
suggests that the participation of the Fed- 
eral Government in providing medical care 
to merchant seamen rests primarily on a 
national interest in assuring the effective- 
ness of the labor force required for an 
adequate merchant marine. 

“A fishing boat owner who performs duties 
related to the care, preservation, or naviga- 
tion of a documented vessel of the United 
States is, in effect, fulfilling the same pur- 
pose as the employed seamen on board the 
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vessel. Since such persons are in fact apply- 
ing their maritime skills, they are essentially 
adding to the maritime labor force, 

“The purpose of the bill is to remove an 
apparent inequity in present practice by 
amending the act to include a certain class 
of seamen who formerly enjoyed the privi- 
lege of receiving medical care in Public 
Health Service hospitals, and not to expand 
the program in any substantial manner. 

“Although statistics are not available on 
the additional number of persons who would 
come within the provisions of the law under 
the present bill, we believe that neither the 
number nor cost would significantly affect 
the present program, and that enactment of 
this bill would pose no serious difficulties for 
this Department as a provider of services.” 

Dr. Donald L. McKernan, Director of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, told the 
committee that there are today approxi- 
mately 123,000 persons engaged in commer- 
cial fishing activities. Of this number, he 
said, 80,000 serve on undocumented boats 
of limited fishing range and are therefore 
not eligible for free medical service. About 
32,000 serve aboard documented vessels and 
can be considered presently eligible, Dr. 
McKernan added, and not more than 10,000 
additional fishermen who are owner-opera- 
tors on documented vessels, including about 
a thousand who are employed solely as fish- 
ermen, will become eligible upon enactment 
of S. 978. 

The BCF Director stressed that owner- 
fishermen, as other fishermen, are obliged to 
go to sea, often for long periods, that they 
may be injured or become ill far from their 
home port and be obliged to seek medical 
relief in places “where they are unknown and 
where there are no facilities for their aid ex- 
cept those which may be furnished by the 
U.S. Public Health Service.” 

Compelling arguments for enactment of 
the bill were presented by Mr. Harold E. 
Lokken, manager of the Fishing Vessel Own- 
ers Association with headquarters in Seattle, 
Wash. 

Members of the association, Mr. Lokken 
testified, operate approximately 200 vessels 
engaged in fishing halibut, sablefish, alba- 
core, king crab, shrimp, and bottom fish such 
as rockfish, sole, and ling cod. The associa- 
tion has members ranging from San Diego, 
Calif., to Kodiak, Alaska, and fish waters of 
the Pacific from Mexico to the Bering Sea. 

Ten reasons why both self-employed and 
employee seamen should be equally eligible 
for Federal medical care benefits as provided 
in the bill were outlined by Mr. Lokken as 
follows: 

1. The roving nature of the seaman’s work 
requires special consideration. The seaman 
finds himself often in distant parts of the 
world where he is out of touch with the 
medical facilities to which the shore worker 
has easy access. 

2. The hazardous nature of his work merits 

primary attention. The seaman is often ex- 
posed 24 hours a day to exceptional hazards 
due to extraordinary weather conditions not 
faced by the shore worker or from which the 
seaman cannot escape as can the worker on 
land. 
3. The seaman's work is seasonal. This 
seasonality is often caused by decisions of 
the U.S. Government. The marine worker is 
affected to a greater degree by actions of the 
Government than is his land counterpart. 

4. The seafaring industry provides an out- 
post for the United States of value for mili- 
tary purposes. Seamen are usually the first 
to provide surveillance for their country in 
time of crisis. 

5. The seafaring industry is of extreme 
importance to the Nation in times of crisis. 
It provides trained and experienced personnel 
for the Navy and merchant marine in war- 
time. 

6. The seafaring industry is characterized 
by economic insecurity due to its transient 
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nature and to its seasonal cycles. Again this 
insecurity is caused in large part by govern- 
mental decisions. 

7. The Government is dependent upon the 
maritime industry in so many ways that the 
Government has a special obligation in the 
interests of its own security to see to it that 
the maritime industry is kept in healthy con- 
dition at all times. 

8. The seamen in our maritime industry 
literally work elbow to elbow with workers 
from foreign lands, giving their occupation 
an international character deserving of the 
same consideration as that given seamen of 
other countries by their governments. 

9. The maritime industry—and this is 
especially true of the fishing fleet—serves as 
an auxiliary to the U.S. Coast Guard and 
performs many of the tasks carried on by the 
Government-supported service. Were it not 
for the vessels of the fishing fleet, the cost 
of operating the U.S. Coast Guard would be 
much higher. 

10. The maritime industry vastly extends 
the economic and political influence of the 
United States into areas where the ordinary 
protection enjoyed by shore citizens is not 
found. 

Management and labor have taken a uni- 
fied position in support of the proposed 
legislation, according to Earl W. Clark, co- 
director of the Labor-Management Maritime 
Committee, who submitted a statement in 
which the American Marine Institute par- 
ticipated. 

“This is one of those pleasant times, Mr. 
Chairman, in which labor and ent 
can jointly support legislation which they 
feel is in the interest of the merchant ma- 
rine.” 

Mr. Clark said he had checked with nu- 
merous organizations throughout the coun- 
try, adding that “there has not been one sin- 
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gle objection filed with us on the part of any 
shipping association, either labor or man- 
agement.” 

“This statement,” said Mr. Clark, “is sup- 
ported by three organizations—the American 
Merchant Marine Institute, which widely 
covers the steamship industry; the AFL-CIO 
Maritime Committee, which composes a large 
body of our seagoing labor in this country 
and the Labor-Management Maritime Com- 
mittee, of which I am cochairman, which 
represents major steamship industries and 
seagoing labor.” 

COSTS 

Mr. Boisfeuillet Jones, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for Health and Medical Affairs, was 
questioned on the additional financial burden 
that would be imposed on the Government 
by restoration of eligibility for Public Health 
Service care to fishing vessel owners. He 
stated: “We feel that there will be no signifi- 
cant increase in the financial burden if this 
group is added as suggested.” He cautioned 
against attempting to anticipate additional 
costs on a per capita basis because the small 
number involved would be absorbed into 
the Public Health Seryice hospital and med- 
ical care system at relatively less cost to 
the Government. The hospital accommo- 
dations already are available, as other wit- 
nesses at the hearings pointed out. 

Although your committee concurs in Mr. 
Jones’ position that costs cannot be pro- 
jected accurately on a per capita basis, the 
committee staff did prepare such an estimate 
which shows that the maximum increase 
that could be anticipated by restoring eligi- 
bility of fishing boat owners, as set out in 
S. 978, to Public Health Service medical care 
is $1,733,210 per annum, The staff estimate, 
prepared in the form of a table, follows: 


Facility 


Inpatient (a daily patient load): 
P Public Health Bervics general hospitals 


1 Estimated fiscal year 1962 workloads, 
3 Per diem cost. 
3 Cost per outpatient visit. 


Present sea- 
men load 1 


Publie Health cores neuropsychiatric hospitals 


| Total addi- 
Cost per unit)tional annual 
| cost 


Additional 
load 


AMENDMENT OF INLAND AND WEST- 
ERN RIVERS RULES CONCERNING 
ANCHOR LIGHTS AND FOG SIG- 
NALS IN SPECIAL VESSEL AN- 
CHORAGE AREAS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 177, Senate 
bill 1036. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill 
(S. 1036) to amend the inland and west- 
ern rivers rules concerning anchor lights 
and fog signals required in special an- 
chorage areas, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That article 
11 of section 1 of the Act of June 7, 1897, as 


amended (33 U.S.C. 180), is further amended 
to read as follows: 

“ArT. 11. (a) Except as provided in para- 
graph (c) of this article, a vessel under one 
hundred and fifty feet in length when at 
anchor shall forward, where it can 
best be seen, a white light in a lantern so 
construed as to show a clear, uniform, and 
unbroken light visible all around the horizon 
at a distance of at least two miles. 

“(b) Except as provided in paragraph (c) 
of this article, a vessel of one hundred and 
fifty feet or upward in length, when at 
anchor, shall carry in the forward part of 
the vessel. at a height of not less than twenty 
feet above the hull, one such light, and at 
or near the stern of the vessel, and at such 
a height that it shall be not less than fifteen 
feet lower than the forward light, another 
such light. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Army may, after 
investigation, by rule, regulation, or order, 
designate such areas as he may deem proper 
as ‘special anchorage areas’; such special 
anchorage areas may from time to time be 
changed, or abolished, if after investigation 
the Secretary of the Army shall deem such 
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change or abolition in the interest of naviga- 
tion. When anchored within such an area— 

“(1) a vessel of not more than sixty-five 
feet in length shall not be required to carry 
or exhibit the white light required by this 
article; 

“(2) a barge, canal boat, scow, or other 
nondescript craft of one hundred and fifty 
feet or upward in length may carry and 
exhibit the single white light prescribed by 
paragraph (a) of this article in lieu of the 
two white lights prescribed by paragraph 
(b) of this article; and 

“(3) where two or more barges, canal 
boats, scows, or other nondescript craft are 
tied together and anchored as a unit, the 
anchor light prescribed by this article need 
be displayed only on the vessel having its 
anchor down.” 

Src. 2. Subparagraph (d) of article 15 of 
section 1 of the Act of June 7, 1897 (33 U.S.C. 
191), is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) A vessel when at anchor shall, at in- 
tervals of not more than one minute, ring the 
bell rapidly for about five seconds, except 
that the following vessels shall not be re- 
quired to sound this signal when anchored in 
a special anchorage area established pur- 
suant to paragraph (c) of article 11: 

“(1) a vessel of not more than sixty-five 
feet in length; and 

“(2) a barge, canal boat, scow or other 
nondescript craft.” 

Sec. 3. The rule numbered 13 in section 
4233 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(33 U.S.C. 322), is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“RULE NUMBERED 13, (a) Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (c) of this rule, a vessel 
under one hundred and fifty feet in length, 
when at anchor, shall carry forward, where 
it can best be seen, a white light in a lantern 
so constructed as to show a clear, uniform, 
and unbroken light visible all around the 
horizon at a distance of at least two miles. 

„(b) Except as provided in paragraph (c) 
of this rule, a vessel of one hundred and 
fifty feet or upward in length, when at 
anchor, shall carry in the forward part of the 
vessel, at a height of not less than twenty 
feet above the hull, one such light, and at 
or near the stern of the vessel, at such a 
height that it shall be not less than fifteen 
feet lower than the forward light, another 
such light. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Army, may, after 
investigation, by rule, regulation, or order, 
designate such areas as he may deem proper 
as ‘special anchorage areas’; such special 
anchorage areas may from time to time be 
changed, or abolished, if after investigation 
the Secretary of the Army shall deem such 
change or abolition in the interests of navi- 
gation. When anchored within such an 
area— 

“(1) a vessel of not more than sixty-five 
feet in length shall not be required to carry 
or exhibit the white light required by this 
rule; 

“(2) a barge, canal boat, scow, or other 
nondescript craft of one hundred and fifty 
feet or upward in length may carry and 
exhibit the single white light prescribed by 
paragraph (a) of this rule in lieu of the two 
white lights prescribed by paragraph (b) of 
this rule; and 

“(3) where two or more barges, canal 
boats, scows, or other nondescript craft are 
tied together and anchored as a unit, the 
anchor light prescribed by this rule need be 
displayed only on the vessel having its anchor 
down,” 

Sec. 4. Subparagraph (d) of rule num- 
bered 15 in section 4233 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (33 U.S.C. 331), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) A vessel when at anchor shall, at in- 
tervals of not more than one minute, ring 
the bell rapidly for about five seconds, ex- 
cept that the following vessels shall not be 
required to sound this signal when anchored 
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in a special anchorage area established pur- 
suant to paragraph (c) of rule 13: 

“(1) a vessel not more than sixty-five 
feet in length; and 

“(2) a barge, canal boat, scow or other 
nondescript craft.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port—No, 195—explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of S. 1036, as stated at the 
subcommittee hearing by Rear Adm. Oscar 
C. Rohnke, Chief of the Office of Merchant 
Marine Safety, U.S. Coast Guard, would be 
twofold: 

(1) To simplify requirements for lights 
and fog signals for barges when anchored 
in specifically designated areas; and 

(2) To provide for uniformity in require- 
ments for lights on anchored vessels. 

There would be no sacrifice of safety, the 
admiral declared, adding that the changes 
to be effected would be beneficial to the 
Coast Guard, the barge owners, and the 
general public. 

Special anchorages are designated by the 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, as mooring 
areas for barges, ecows, and other such type 
of crafts. They are apart from the imme- 
diate vicinity of navigable channels or fair- 
ways, and are clearly marked and publi- 
cized. The Coast Guard is the agency whose 
function it is to enforce the rules of the 
road. on navigable waters of the United 
States, including the rules requiring lights 
at night on barges, etc., which are anchored, 
and rules requiring sound signals to be made 
by barges anchored during periods of low 
visibility. These barges and other craft 
often are unmanned, which makes it difficult 
for their owners to provide for the required 
lights and sound signals. This bill would 
relax these light and sound signals without, 
it is believed, sacrificing safety. 

The question of barge lights was studied 
by the Western Rivers Panel of the Merchant 
Marine Council during 1961, and its recom- 
mendations were adopted by the council as 
a proposed change to the statutory rules of 
the road. The Coast Guard, Rear Admiral 
Rohnke testified, considers standardization 
of the rules of the road extremely important, 
as there are four sets of such rules incorpo- 
rated into U.S. law. Enactment of this bill, 
the subcommittee was told, would make the 
western river rules on ancnor lights conform 
to the inland rules, and bring them into gen- 
eral conformity with the international rules. 
It would be a step toward making rules of 
the road the same everywnere. 

Under existing provisions of the rules of 
the road concerning anchor lights and fog 
signals, vessels anchored in special anchor- 
age areas are required to carry the same 
lights and sound the same fog signals as ves- 
sels anchored elsewhere (except that vessels 
of 65 feet in length or less are not required 
to display an anchor light). The western 
rivers rules differ somewhat from the inland 
rules requirements. S. 1036 would ease the 
present requirements as to lights and sound 
signals under both rules. Individual vessels 
that anchor in special anchorage areas would 
be required to carry a single anchor light 
instead of the two lights where now required; 
vessels tied together and anchored as a group 
would be required to show only a single light 
on the vessel with its anchor down, and all 
would be relieved of the requirement for 
sounding a fog signal. Vessels of any type, 
65 feet or less In length, would continue to 
be exempt from all requirements as to lights 
and under this bill would be exempt from 
fog signal requirements. Enactment of S. 
1036 thus would relieve the barge and tow- 
ing vessel industry of a burdensome require- 
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ment without, all proponents declared, im- 
safety of navigation. 

No opposition was received by the commit- 
tee from any source. Letters favorable to 
enactment were received from many sections 
of the country. 

The Department of the Army, on behalf 
of the Department of Defense, recommended 
favorable consideration of the bill. 


EXTENSION OF COAST AND GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY RELATIONSHIP 
WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY TO 
INCLUDE THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 178, Senate 
bill 583. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
583) to amend certain provisions of ex- 
isting law concerning the relationship of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey to the 
Army and Navy so that they will apply 
with similar effect to the Air Force, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, with amendments, 
on page 1, line 3, after “1917”, to strike 
out “chapter 20,”; on page 2, at the be- 
ginning of line 15, to strike out “of war,” 
and insert “of war or national emer- 
gency,”; and in line 17, after the word 
“its”, to strike out “duties in war,” and 
insert “duties in war or national emer- 
gency,”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
16 of the Act of May 22, 1917, as amended (33 
US.C. 855, 858), is amended as follows: 

(1) The first paragraph (33 U.S.C. 855) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “of the De- 
partment of the Army, or of the Navy De- 
partment,” and inserting the words “of a 
military department” in place thereof; 

(B) by striking out the words “of the De- 
partment of the Army or Navy Department” 
and inserting the words “of a military de- 
partment” in place thereof; and 

(C) by striking out the words “Army or 
Navy” and inserting the words “Army, Navy, 
or Air Force“ in place thereof. 

(2) The last paragraph (33 U.S.C. 858) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall jointly prescribe reg- 
ulations governing the duties to be performed 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey in time of 
war or national emergency, and for the co- 
operation of that service with the military 
departments in time of peace in preparation 
for its duties in war or national emergency, 
which regulations shall not be effective un- 
less approved by each of those Secretaries, 
and included therein may be rules and regu- 
lations for making reports and communica- 
tions between a military department and the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey.” 

Sec. 2. Section 10 of the Act of January 19, 
1942, chapter 6, as amended (33 U.S.C. 868a), 
is amended by inserting the words “Air 
Force,” after the word Navy,“. 

Sec. 3. Section 1 of the Act of December 3, 
1942, chapter 670, as amended (33 US.C. 
854a-1), is amended— 

(1) by amending clause (1) as follows— 

(A) by striking out the words “of the De- 
partment of the Army or of the Navy Depart- 
ment” and inserting the words “of a military 
department” in place thereof; and 

(B) by striking out the words Secretary 
of the Army or the Secretary of the Navy” 
and inserting the words “Secretary of the 
military department concerned” in place 
thereof; 
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(2) by striking out the words of the De- 
partment of the Army or Navy Department” 
in clause (2) and inserting the words “of a 
military department” in place thereof; and 

(3) by striking out the words “to the De- 
partment of the Army and Navy Department” 
in clause (3) and inserting the words “to a 
military department” in place thereof. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 196), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


S. 583 would amend certain provisions of 
various existing laws which set forth the 
relationship of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey to the Army and Navy in order to 
apply these provisions with similar effect to 
the Air Force. Involved are provisions which 
authorize the transfer of personnel and 
equipment of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to the Army and Navy in times of emergency, 
the promotion and replacement of personnel 
transferred, purchase of commissary and 
quartermaster supplies, et cetera. 

The statement forwarded to the Senate by 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, Joseph 
S. Imirie, along with the request for intro- 
duction of the bill, gives the purpose of the 
proposed legislation as follows: 

“Section 1 of the bill extends the author- 
ity of the President, under section 16 of the 
act of May 22, 1917, chapter 20, as amended 
(33 U.S.C. 855), to order transfers of vessels, 
equipment, stations, and personnel of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to the Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy in time of na- 
tional emergency, so as to permit him to 
order similar transfers to the Department of 
the Air Force. The section would also amend 
the act of May 22, 1917 (33 U.S.C. 858), to 
provide for joint regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense (instead of the Sec- 
retary of the Army and Secretary of the 
Navy) with the Secretary of Commerce, 
thereby placing the responsibility on an 
executive department level. These joint 
regulations are to cover the duties to be 
performed by the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
in time of war, and provide for the coopera- 
tion of that service with the military depart- 
ments in time of peace in preparation for 
those wartime duties. 

“Section 2 amends section 10 of the Act of 
January 19, 1942, chapter 6 (33 U.S.C. 868a), 
to permit commissioned officers, ships’ offi- 
cers, and members of the crews of vessels of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey to purchase 
available commissary and quartermaster sup- 
plies from the Air Force at the prices charged 
officers and enlisted men of the Air Force. 
Under present law these officers and members 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey may pur- 
chase commissary and quartermaster sup- 
plies from the Army, Navy or Marine Corps, 
but not from the Air Force. 

“Section 3 amends section 1 of the Act of 
December 3, 1942, chapter 670, as amended 
(33 U.S.C. 854a-1), which provides for the 
temporary promotion of certain personnel 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey in time 
of war or national emergency. Specifically, 
the proposed amendment would confer on 
the Department of the Air Force the same 
authority now possessed by the Departments 
of the Army and Navy to promote, tempo- 
rarily, commissioned officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey who are under its jurisdic- 
tion. It would also permit temporary pro- 
motions of commissioned officers in the serv- 
ice of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to fill 
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vacancies in rank and grades caused by trans- 
fer of commissioned officers to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Air Force. 
This provision parallels that now pertaining 
to the filling of vacancies caused by transfer 
of such commissioned officers to the Depart- 
ments of the Army or Navy. 

“In addition, regularly appointed deck offi- 
cers and junior engineers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey may be temporarily ap- 
pointed to ensign, but the total of such tem- 
porary appointments may not exceed the 
number of officers transferred to the military 
departments (instead of to the Departments 
of the Army and Navy, as at present) .” 

When the various provisions of law which 
this bill would amend were enacted, in 1917 
and 1942, the Air Force had not been estab- 
lished as a separate military establishment. 
Despite the lack of formal authority, facilities 
and personnel of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey have been utilized by the Air Force in 
emergencies, through informal arrangements. 
However, the formal authority now sought is 
deemed highly desirable, in order to avoid 
possible delay and misunderstanding in any 
future emergencies. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the 
Comptroller General of the United States in 
his report on the bill, section 1(2) has been 
amended by adding the words “or national 
emergency” after the words “in time of war” 
to conform with the wording of 33 U.S.C. 
855. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR CERTAIN COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY RETIRED 
SHIPS’ OFFICERS AND CREW- 
MEMBERS AND DEPENDENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 179, Senate 
bill 969. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 969) to provide medical care for 

Coast and Geodetic Survey re- 
tired ships’ officers and crew members 
and their dependents, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, at the beginning of 
line 10, to insert “or on the date of en- 
actment of this Act, whichever is later,“; 
on page 2, at the beginning of line 
4, to strike out “before July 1, 1963.” 
and insert “before July 1, 1963, or on 
the date of enactment of this Act, which- 
ever is later.“; in line 9, after the word 
“whether”, to insert “such ships’ officers 
and members of crew are”; in line 17, 
after “1963”, to insert “or on the date of 
enactment of this Act, whichever is 
later,”; in line 21, after “1963”, to insert 
“or on the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever is later,“; and in line 25, 
after the word “or”, to strike out “before 
July 1, 1963.” and insert “before July 1, 
1963, or on the date of enactment of 
this Act, whichever is later.“; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, sub- 
ject. to regulations of the President, retired 
ships’ officers and retired members of the 
crews of vessels of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey shall be entitled to medical, surgical, 
and dental treatment and hospitalization at 
facilities of the Public Health Service: Pro- 
vided, That the ships’ officer or crew member, 
(1) was on active duty as a vessel employee 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey on July 1, 
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1963; or on the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever is later, and his employment 
as a vessel employee was continuous from 
that date until retirement, or (2) was retired 
as @ vessel employee of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey on or before July 1, 1963, or on 
the date of enactment of this Act, which- 
ever is later. 

(b) Subject to regulations of the Presi- 
dent, dependent members of families (as de- 
fined in such regulations) of ships’ officers 
and members of crews of vessels of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, whether such ships’ 
officers and members of crew are on active 
duty or retired, shall be furnished medical 
advice and outpatient treatment by the Pub- 
lic Health Service at its hospitals and relief 
stations and, if suitable accommodations are 
available, they shall also be furnished hos- 
pitalization at hospitals of the Public Health 
Service: Provided, That the ships’ officer or 
crew member (1) was on active duty as a 
vessel employee of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey on July 1, 1963, or on the date of en- 
actment of this Act, whichever is later, and 
his employment as a vessel employee has 
been continuous from that time, or (2) was 
on active duty as a vessel employee of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey on July 1, 1963, 
or on the date of enactment of this Act, 
whichever is later, and his employment as a 
vessel employee was continuous from that 
time until retirement, or (3) was retired as a 
vessel employee of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey on or before July 1, 1963, or on the 
date of enactment of this Act, whichever is 
later. When dependent members of families 
are hospitalized, a per diem charge, at such 
uniform rate as may be prescribed from time 
to time for the hospitalization of depend- 
ents of members of the uniformed services 
at hospitals of the uniformed services pur- 
suant to section 1078(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, shall be made. 

(c) The Coast and Geodetic Survey shall 
furnish proper identification to those per- 
sons entitled to medical treatment under the 
provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3826 (b) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 253(b)) is re- 
pealed. 

(b) Section 326(c) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 253 (c)) is amended by 
inserting the words “or Coast and Geodetic 
Survey” after the words “Coast Guard” both 
times the words appear in the subsection, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 197), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The bill provides that, subject to regula- 
tions of the President, retired ships’ officers 
and retired members of the crews of vessels 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey shall be 
entitled to medical, surgical, and dental 
treatment, and hospitalization at facilities of 
the Public Health Service, providing that the 
officer or crewmember was on active duty as 
a vessel employee of the Survey on July 1, 
1963, or the date of enactment of this act, 
whichever is later, and such employment was 
continuous from that date until retirement, 
or was retired as a vessel employee of the 
Survey on or before July 1, 1963, or the date 
of enactment of this act, whichever is later. 

Section 1(b) of the bill provides that, sub- 
ject to regulations of the President, depend- 
ent members of families (as defined in such 
regulations) of ships’ officers and members 
of crews of vessels of the Survey on active 
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duty or retired, shall be furnished medical 
advice and outpatient treatment by the Pub- 
lic Health Service at its hospitals and relief 
stations and, if suitable accommodations are 
available, hospitalization at hospitals of the 
Public Health Service, provided that such 
ships’ officer or crewmember was on active 
duty on July 1, 1963, or the date of enact- 
ment of this act and continuously since 
that time or until retirement, or was retired 
from such employment on or before July 
1, 1963, or the date of enactment of this 
act, whichever is later. In cases of hos- 
pitalization of dependent members of fam- 
ilies, it is provided that a per diem charge 
shall be made, at such uniform rate as may 
be prescribed from time to time with re- 
spect to dependent members of the uni- 
formed services at hospitals of the uniformed 
services pursuant to section 1078(a) of title 
10, United States Code. 

Section 1(c) of the bill provides that the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey shall furnish 
proper identification to those persons en- 
titled to medical treatment under the provi- 
sions of this act, 

Section 2(a) provides for repeal of section 
326(b) of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 353(b)), inasmuch as medical 
care for dependents of vessel employees on 
active duty on July 1, 1963, or the date of 
enactment of this act, whichever is later, 
whose service is continuous since that date, 
would be provided under section 1(b) of 
this bill, : 

Section 2(b) amends section 326 (c) of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 253(c) ) 
by inserting the words “or Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey” after the words “Coast Guard” 
73 times the words appear in the subsec- 

on. 

This would authorize the Public Health 
Service to supply for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey the same auxiliary services, including 
medical examinations for promotion, retire- 
ment, etc., as are now available to the Coast 
Guard, and would give Public Health Service 
Officers aboard Coast and Geodetic Survey 
vessels authority to render medical aid to 
crews of fishing vessels as such officers as- 
signed to Coast Guard vessels now enjoy. 


REASON FOR THE BILL 


When the Public Health Service Act was 
amended, in 1960 (Public Law 86-415), to 
provide parity of treatment between mem- 
bers of the various uniformed services, sec- 
tion 5(d) of that law inadvertently repealed 
the authority for retired Survey vessel em- 
ployees and their dependents to receive Pub- 
lic Health Service medical care. The 1960 
law was intended to affect only members of 
the uniformed services, and Coast and Geo- 
detic vessel employees are not members of 
a uniformed service—they are civil service 
employees. Since 1960 medical care for these 
retired vessel employees and their depend- 
ents has been provided on an annual basis 
by a provision in the Public Health Service 
appropriation act. 

Restoration of the authority for provision 
of medical care for these retired vessel em- 
ployees and their dependents is considered 
important by the Department of Commerce, 
because it has been a recruiting inducement 
much prized by these employees. To permit 
it to be eliminated now, the Department 
feels, would be failing to keep faith with 
these employees who would thereby be sad- 
dled with expenses for services which they 
were told the Government would provide. 

The amendments made by the committee 
would (1) clarify the intent of section 1(b), 
and (2) assure time to get word to all field 
stations of the Survey that the repealed 
medical care provisions would be made 
available again. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
case of the first two bills, the minority 
members wholly concur, and these bills 
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have the unanimous support of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

In the case of the last four bills, these 
have the unanimous concurrence of the 
minority members of the Committee on 
Commerce. 


SECOND-CLASS CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in a speech 
on February 11, 1963, before the Inter- 
national Institute in Providence, I cited 
the need for legislation to wipe out the 
distinction between naturalized and 
native-born citizens. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
I shall introduce a bill which will help 
to eradicate these discriminatory laws 
and will impose a reasonable statute of 
limitations on deportation proceedings. 

My bill would repeal section 352 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act—the 
section that calls for the loss of nation- 
ality of any naturalized citizen who lives 
continuously for a period of 3 years or 
more in the foreign country of his 
former nationality or birth. My bill 
would also disallow any deportation pro- 
ceeding against an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted to permanent residence in the 
United States who has been physically 
present in this country for a period of 
not less than 10 years. It would dis- 
allow, too, such proceedings if the con- 
duct for which an alien might be deport- 
able occurred more than 10 years prior 
to the institution of proceedings against 
him. Finally, my bill would strike out 
that portion of the act which allows as 
grounds for revocation of naturalization 
a person’s refusal within a period of 10 
years to testify as a witness before a con- 
gressional committee concerning his sub- 
versive activities if that person is con- 
victed of contempt for such refusal. 

The case of Angelika L. Schneider, 
brought vividly to our attention in an 
editorial, in the May 28 edition of the 
Washington Post, entitled “Overly Harsh 
Penalty,” is a striking and dramatic ex- 
ample of the discrimination in our im- 
migration laws—a discrimination which 
makes second-class citizens of those who 
are naturalized. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OVERLY HARSH PENALTY 

Why should a naturalized citizen be de- 
prived of American citizenship for staying 
3 years or more in the country in which he 
formerly lived? Loss of citizenship is a very 
severe penalty to apply to one who has com- 
mitted no offense whatever and has merely 
chosen to live abroad for a time, doubtless 
for a very good reason. That penalty has 
recently been inflicted on Angelika L. Schnei- 
der who came to the United States from Ger- 
many as a child. She went abroad to study 
and since 1956 has been living in Cologne 
with her husband who is a German national. 

The decision of a three-judge court that 
Mrs. Schneider has lost her citizenship seems 
to be out of key with the reasoning followed 
by the Supreme Court in several cases in re- 
cent years. The Court has ruled that citi- 
zens who desert from the Armed Forces in 
time of war and those who leave the country 
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to avoid military service may not be deprived 
of their citizenship by way of punishment. 
Should a citizen who merely lives abroad to 
avoid a breakup of her family pay a price 
that was adjudged too high in the case of 
draft evaders and deserters? 

There have been some indications that the 
Court may overturn its 1958 ruling that a 
man may be deprived of his citizenship for 
voting in an election in another country. 
If the Schneider case is carried to the Su- 
preme Bench, it may be persuaded by the 
same logic to restore her citizenship. But 
the primary fault lies with Congress. It 
has provided by statute, not only that a 
naturalized citizen will lose his rights in this 
country by returning to his former home or 
place of birth for 3 years, but also that con- 
tinuous residence of a naturalized citizen 
in any foreign state for 5 years, with certain 
exceptions, will cost him his citizenship. 

Why the unreasonable haste in repudiat- 
ing citizens who have thought enough of this 
country to undergo the tedious naturaliza- 
tion process? If a naturalized citizen should 
indicate an intention to live permanently 
abroad or should actually stay in another 
country without returning for, say, 25 years, 
there would doubtless be good cause for rey- 
ocation of the previous grant of citizenship. 
But 3 years or 5 years abroad may be only an 
interval of convenience without any meaning 
as to the citizen’s basic allegiance. Congress 
ought to repeal this arbitrary restraint upon 
na citizens living abroad without 
waiting for the Supreme Court to pass upon 
its constitutionality. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Schneider came to this country as a very 
young girl. She eventually became a 
naturalized citizen—a citizenship that 
she obviously prizes very much. In 
1956, while studying abroad, she married 
a German national, and settled in 
Cologne. She was denaturalized in 
1959, under the provision in our Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Act that stip- 
ulates a naturalized citizen may not live 
abroad continuously for more than 3 
years, the penalty being loss of citizen- 
ship. As I said, Mrs. Schneider obvi- 
ously prizes her U.S. citizenship because 
she immediately petitioned the courts for 
reinstatement. The latest action in her 
case is the 2-to-1 decision by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals upholding the de- 
naturalization determination. 

The majority opinion makes two 
points: that such proceedings are a valid 
exercise of the foreign-relations power, 
and that there is not in the exercise of 
this power any violation of the due-proc- 
ess rights of a naturalized citizen, for, 
as Judge Matthews said, “Due process 
does not require that all citizens be 
treated in the same way.” 

Mr. President, this line of thinking 
strikes me as being grossly unfair. It 
freezes into law the inequities of our im- 
migration statutes, even though there is 
yet the possibility of review by the Su- 
preme Court. In a very vigorous and 
logically constructed dissent, Judge 
Fahy pointed out that Mrs. Schneider 
engaged in no embarrassing activities, 
as others whose denaturalization was 
upheld had done. Her only offense, 
the judge noted, was that “as a young 
American she met and married a man 
whom makes his living in Germany.” 

It is a distressing thing when a citizen 
of this country is faced with the choice 
of relinquishing her citizenship or leav- 
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ing her husband. It is an anathema to 
the Democratic process and a contra- 
diction whose only raison d’étre is that it 
is there. 

The Schneider case dramatically 
highlights the need for this legislation. 
I believe it is our duty to set guidelines 
which the courts can follow, rather than 
wait for decisional law to mark the 
framework. 

Mr. President, the text of our bill 
reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
title II of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“LIMITATION ON DEPORTATION 


“Sec. 293. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, no alien lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
shall, on or after the date of enactment of 
this section, be deported (1) if such alien has 
been physically present in the United States 
for a continuous period of not less than ten 
years at any time after being lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence, or (2) if 
the conduct for which such alien is deport- 
able occurred more than ten years prior to 
the institution of deportation proceedings 
against him.” 

(b) So much of the table of contents of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act as describes 
the contents of chapter 9 of title II of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 293. Limitation on deportation.” 

Sec. 2, (a) Subsection (a) of section 340 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act is 
amended by striking out the following: “: 
Provided, That refusal on the part of a 
naturalized citizen within a period of ten 
years following his naturalization to testify 
as a witness in any proceeding before a con- 
gressional committee concerning his subver- 
sive activities, in a case where such person 
has been convicted of contempt for such 
refusal, shall be held to constitute a ground 
for revocation of such person’s naturalization 
under this subsection as having been pro- 
cured by concealment of a material fact or 
by willful misrepresentation”. 

(b) Subsections (c) and (d) of section 340 
of such Act are hereby repealed. 

(e) Subsection (f) of section 340 of such 
Act is amended by striking out the follow- 
ing: “subsections (c) or (d) of this section, 
or under the provisions of”. 

(d) Sections 352, 353, and 354 of such Act 
are hereby repealed. 

(e) Section 355 of such Act is amended by 
striking out or 352”. 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (2) of section 350 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act is amended 
by inserting the following immediately be- 
fore the semicolon: “as such paragraphs 
existed immediately prior to the date of the 
enactment of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Amendments Act of 1963“. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1641) to provide a statute 
of limitations with respect to the depor- 
tation of aliens lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence, 
and to remove certain distinctions made 
in the Immigration and Nationality Act 
between native-born and naturalized 
citizens, introduced by Mr. PELL (for 
himself and Mr. Hart), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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CENSUS COMPILATION OF FIGURES 
ON DENIAL OR ABRIDGMENT OF 
THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that earlier today a brief com- 
ment was made on a most unusual civil 
action which was filed this morning in 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. ‘The action was 
brought by some 25 individuals who are 
residents of some 9 States, and is di- 
rected against the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 
The action highlights, I think, the long 
road we have yet to follow in order to 
end denial of the right to vote or the 
limitations imposed on groups in their 
efforts to vote. This situation undoubt- 
edly will remain with us for some time 
as a responsibility to be borne and a 
problem to be solved, even though—as 
some of us now hope—this body soon 
will adopt strengthening amendments 
to the basic voting rights laws in this 
country. i 

Anyone who may be interested in the 
subject would benefit from a reading of 
the pleadings filed in the action. Basi- 
cally, the action cites the constitutional 
obligation that congressional represen- 
tation be reduced in those situations in 
which individuals in a particular State 
are denied their right to vote. Inter- 
estingly, a projection is possible, based 
upon some of the figures that are con- 
tained in the pleading as to what effect 
the application of the rule sought to be 
obtained might have upon the composi- 
tion of the Congress of the United States. 
The effort is directed toward assuring 
that the 1970 census and the apportion- 
ment of the Congress based upon that 
census will truly reflect the voice of the 
persons who in fact are represented and 
who have an opportunity to participate 
in the selection of their representatives 
in the Congress. 

At the outset I said that this was an 
unusual step. I am sure it will be 
watched with the greatest interest by all 
of those concerned in the effort to ob- 
tain equal protection of the laws, the 
assurance that the franchise is in fact 
broadly available, and that the votes of 
no American shall be diluted by congres- 
sional apportionment which fails to ac- 
count for denial or abridgment of the 
right, to vote. 

The energy and the persistence of 
those who have brought the action will 
redound to the benefit of the entire Na- 
tion as the litigation proceeds. 


WIDE SUPPORT FOR NATIONAL 
ARTS AND CULTURAL DEVELOP- 


MENT ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
month I introduced the National Arts 
and Cultural Development Act that 
would establish a National Council on 
the Arts and a National Arts Founda- 
tion. 

The National Council on the Arts 
would be situated in the Executive Of- 
fice of the President and would be com- 
posed of 25 members representing vari- 
ous aspects of our artistic and cultural 
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life. The President’s Special Consultant 
on the Arts would serve as Chairman of 
the Council. 

The Council would be charged with the 
responsibility of recommending ways to 
maintain and increase the cultural re- 
sources of the United States, of propos- 
ing methods to encourage private initi- 
ative in the arts, of advising and 
consulting with private and public groups 
and organizations concerned with the 
arts, and of conducting research and 
surveys in the arts. 

The National Arts Foundation would 
be an independent Federal agency under 
the supervision of a Board of Trustees 
of 21 members. The Foundation would 
provide financial support for artistic and 
cultural activities undertaken by the sev- 
eral States and by private groups. 
Grants to private groups could not ex- 
ceed one-half of the total cost of any 
project or production. A small per- 
centage of the Foundation’s funds would 
be set aside for nonmatching grants in 
those few cases where all efforts by a 
private group to raise matching funds 
had failed. Grants to States or State 
agencies could never exceed 50 percent 
of the total budget or cost of a produc- 
tion. The bill authorizes annual appro- 
priations not to exceed $10 million. 

I must emphasize that all artistic and 
cultural activities assisted by the Na- 
tional Arts Foundation would be under- 
taken by private nonprofit groups dem- 
onstrating the highest professional 
standards and by appropriate State 
agencies concerned with the arts. The 
Federal Government would never be di- 
rectly involved in any of the artistic en- 
deavors that might receive support; the 
board of trustees could make no sugges- 
tions or recommendations as to these 
private or State cultural activities. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
ashort summary of S. 1316, the National 
Arts and Cultural Development Act be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit I.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At the time this leg- 
islation was introduced, I noted that the 
United States held the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the only major nation of 
the world where the Government offers 
no support, assistance, or encouragement 
to artistic and cultural activities. In 
such nations as Great Britain, France, 
West Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Austria, and Spain the Government has 
assumed an active and direct role in 
support of symphony orchestras, opera, 
the theater, and the motion pictures. 
Art has not been stified or subjugated 
in these lands and neither would it be 
in the United States. 

Following the introduction of the Na- 
tional Arts and Cultural Development 
Act, I have received a number of highly 
gratifying letters. I would like to share 
portions of them with my colleagues. 

L. Quincy Mumford, the Librarian of 
Congress, writes: 

Both the National Council on the Arts and 
the National Arts Foundation would serve 


very useful is. The provision for 
making matching grants to groups and States 
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seems to me an essential step and a proper 
assumption by the Federal Government of a 
measure of responsibility for the encourage- 
ment of the arts throughout the country 
with a view to enriching the lives of our 
citizens. 


Allen P. Britton, dean of the University 
of Michigan School of Music, reinforces 
my argument about the position of the 
United States in relation to other coun- 
tries. He writes: 


To my mind the most important kind of 
national leadership is artistic rather than 
militaristic. The United States now ranks 
last among all civilized nations in the sup- 
port given artistic affairs by our National 
Government. Passage of your bill will serve 
to begin to correct this unhappy state of 
affairs. 


John F. White, president, National Ed- 
ucational Television and Radio Center, 
writes: 


The National Arts and Cultural Develop- 
ment Act is one of the most important op- 
portunities facing us as Americans, and I 
assure you of my desire to be helpful in any 
way possible in furthering its enactment. 


Jean Dalrumple, general director, New 
York City Center Light Opera Company 
& Drama Company, also writes: 


I read the entire reprint (including all 
very small print) with enormous interest, 
and my only comment is that I agree with 
and applaud every word. How can I be of 
some active assistance and give some actual 
support? 


William Schuman, president, Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts, writes: 


We at Lincoln Center are encouraged and 
heartened by your interest in the arts and 
your desire to develop support through con- 
gressional action. Certainly it is of the ut- 
most importance to bring the resources of 
the Federal Government into more meaning- 
ful relationship with the cultural and ar- 
tistie life of this country. 

If we are to reach a 20th century American 
solution to the problem of financing the 
arts, it is clear that there should be a 
balanced collaboration between private giv- 
ing and governmental support. 

Without attempting to express an opinion 
on the details called for in your proposed 
legislation, it is certainly a challenging and 
provocative reminder to the body politic 
concerning the obligations to the arts. 


Walter G. Robinson, president, Min- 
neapolis Society of Fine Arts, emphasizes 
the importance of including the museum 
profession in this legislation. He writes: 

I was very pleased to note in reading your 
remarks and the bill itself that “practicing 
artists, civic and cultural leaders, members 
of the museum profession, and others who 
are professionally engaged in the arts“ are 
included. This is very reassuring to the 
many thousands who are engaged in the 
care and development of our art museums 
and to the millions who enjoy the inspira- 
tion provided by the fine arts. On behalf 
of the trustees of the Minneapolis Society 
of Fine Arts and the whole community which 
participates in our activities, may I express 
our appreciation for the foresighted and 
profound understanding which you have 
lent to cultural organization in making this 
presentation to Congress. 


Joseph Papp, producer of the New 
York Shakespeare Festival, writes about 
the legislation’s one possible weakness, 
its extremely modest scope: 

I have read your proposed bill thoroughly 
and please be assured of my unstinting sup- 
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port on its behalf. While I may quibble 
with this or that point, I feel that on the 
whole it is a workable scheme. Though the 
funds to be allocated are miniscule when 
placed side by side with the mammoth job 
to be performed, the acceptance of your bill 
would be most meaningful. 


I find these and many other letters 
most encouraging. They reflect many 
of the concerns that initially prompted 
the preparation of this legislation. An 
example of the type of nonprofit private 
enterprise that would warrant support by 
the National Arts Foundation is the im- 
mensely successful. Tyrone Guthrie 
Theater in Minneapolis. I already have 
commented on this outstanding theatri- 
cal venture located some 1,500 miles 
off Broadway. I believe the Guthrie 
Theater demonstrates that first-rate 
theaters can be available throughout the 
United States. The one ingredient usu- 
ally lacking in most communities is 
adequate financial resources. The un- 
usual combination of the generous sup- 
port of the Ford Foundation, the Walker 
Foundation, John Cowles, Jr., Sir Tyrone 
Guthrie, and thousands of Minnesotans 
brought the Guthrie Theater to Minne- 
apolis. It is not possible to duplicate 
this combination in every American city; 
therefore, most cities are totally without 
legitimate theater. 

The National Arts Foundation would 
supplement existing private sources of 
funds. Rather than have to bear the 
entire financial burden for any one artis- 
tic or cultural project, the private re- 
sources could be matched with a grant 
from the Foundation, thereby freeing 
private funds for use in other commu- 
nities. In fact, I believe the Foundation 
would serve as an effective stimulus to 
develop entirely untapped private finan- 
cial resources. 

Mr. President, in order to understand 
the tremendous impact the Guthrie 
Theater has had on the cultural life of 
the Twin Cities, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excellent article by Howard 
Taubman, the distinguished drama critic 
of the New York Times, that appeared 
in May 19 issues of the Times be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. I also ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Taubman’s review of Tyrone 
Guthrie’s production of “Hamlet” and 
a short biography of Tyrone Guthrie be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and review were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

TAKING CHANCES—NEW MINNEAPOLIS THEATER 
AND GUTHRIE BEGIN WIrR Novet Propuc- 
TIONS 

(By Howard Taubman) 

Having invested more than $2 million in 
its brightly hued, attractively asymmetrical 
Tyrone Guthrie Theater, Minneapolis has 
staffed it with people from the top. Unlike 
more modest theatrical ventures, which have 
nowhere to go but up, Minneapolis may have 
the problem of keeping up with its glamorous 
beginning. 

For Tyrone Guthrie, the artistic director of 
the Minnesota Theater Co., resident reper- 
tory group organized for the theater that 
bears his name, is at the summit of his 
profession. One may differ with him about 
a production or its details, but one admires 
the freshness of his attack and the largeness 
pe bre vision of theater as an art and a way 
0 . 
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The very existence of the new Minneapolis 
theater owes more than one can guess to 
Mr. Guthrie, who is becoming a theatrical 
Johnny Appleseed. His participation was 
vital to the founding of the Shakespeare 
Festival in Stratford, Ontario, and his name 
was an indispensable asset in launching the 
Guthrie Theater and Minnesota Theater Co. 

It would probably be useful to nominate 
Mr. Guthrie a roving commission of one with 
instructions to incite other American cities 
to create their own professional theater com- 
panies. But he is committed, one under- 
stands, for 3 years to Minneapolis, and no 
doubt he has a wealth of extracurricular 
projects on his agenda. 

Fortunately, the growth outside New York 
of self-contained theaters of professional 
Caliber and artistic aspiration is well under- 
way. Next fall Seattle will join the parade 
at the Playhouse, built for the 1962 fair. 
A grant of $300,000 from fair profits has been 
made for the establishment of the stage com- 
pany, and Stuart Vaughan has been engaged 
as artistic director. 


DEDICATED COMPANIES 


In some cities dedicated companies have 
had to struggle without all the support they 
deserved. San Francisco has not yet done so 
well as it should by its Actors Workshop, 
though there are signs of improvement. 
Houston has awakened to the value of the 
Alley Theater and is providing it with a new 
home. The Arena Stage in W: 
achieved an impressive new theater in 1961. 
The Theater Group in Los Angeles expects 
to have a house of its own within a few 


The professional theater beyond New York 
is growing in importance, and it is eminently 
desirable that fresh ideas in theater organi- 
zation, management and production as well 
as new playwrights and performing talent 
should be tested in many communities rather 
than in one city. New York should rejoice at 
the competition; its preeminence will not be 
endangered. 

On the contrary, New York will gain from 
decentralization. A large reservoir of talent 
will be developed. A young, gifted actor like 
George Grizzard who plays Hamlet one night 
in Minneapolis and a mime’s trifle like the 
clerk. in Moliére’s “The Miser” the next is 
bound to widen his range. 

If we New Yorkers were less parochial than 
so many of us are, we would realize that de- 
centralization offers us unexpected oppor- 
tunities to enhance our theater experience. 
Why not, for example, a trip to Minneapolis 
to see what Mr. Guthrie has done with 
“Hamlet” and Douglas Campbell with “The 
Miser” and what the former will accomplish 
later on with Chekhov's The Three Sisters” 
and the latter with Arthur Miller’s “Death 
of a Salesman”? 


FEW CLASSICS 


Considering the size of New York and its 
role as our theater capital, we cannot be 
proud of what it offers in the way of theater 
classics, How many professional “Hamlets” 
have we had since the end of the war? If 
my figures are correct, two. One briefly, by 
the Old Vic; the other, a spirited version, 
by the Phoenix Theater. As for Moliére, we 
get him—in French—when we are lucky 
enough to have a visit by the Comédie 
Francaise. Chekhov has been relegated to 
off Broadway. And a play like “Death of a 
Salesman,” once it has completed its run, is 
consigned to limbo. 

Mr. Cohen's point is worth discussion. I 
feel that Mr, Guthrie’s modern-dress Ham- 
let” goes wildly overboard in details and 
whole scenes. In the exuberance of its 
sheer theatricalism it allows itself to be di- 
verted at times from the grand dramatic 
line of Shakespeare’s tragedy. But I do not 
believe that a traditional “Hamlet” is neces- 
sarily the answer for Minneapolis or any 
public without a backlog of many Hamlets.“ 
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thing is that the Minneapolis 
Hamlet“ keeps one alert ut the 
span of its almost uncut 4½ hours. Mr. 
Guthrie’s theatrical imagination is never at 
rest. He has the daring to elect foolish 
options. Laertes with a belt and holster 
over his trenchcoat looks like a spoof of 
private-eye fiction, and his poking a pearl- 
handled pistol into Claudius’ ribs is a ludi- 
crous cliche of TV and films. 


ILLUMINATING INSIGHTS 


On the other hand, the Guthrie approach 
makes for illuminating insights. To show 
the court at Elsinore in the semiformal and 
formal garb of modern state—never mind 
the extravagantly booted, cuirassed and 
helmeted soldiery—is to stress anew Shake- 
Speare’s penetration of the mean aand con- 
fused motives of the powerful and their 
servitors. To rivet the audience's attention 
during the play within the play on Clau- 
dius’ reactions and on Hamlet's intense 
scrutiny of Claudius is to make certain that 
the drama’s turning point is grasped by all. 

Any Hamlet“ is the sum of the director's 
conception and the actors’ powers of com- 
munication. In Minneapolis the dominant 
force is Mr, Guthrie. George Grizzard as 
Hamlet achieves moving moments, and so do 
Lee Richardson as Claudius, Jessica Tandy 
as Gertrude, Ellen Geer as Ophelia, John 
Cromwell as the Player King and Ed Preble 
as the first gravedigger. Tanya Moisei- 
witch's costumes are both riotously colorful 
and full of pompous protocol. But the im- 
print of the Guthrie personality is every- 
where. 

Mr. Campbell, assistant artistic director, 
has approached “The Miser” with equal free- 
dom. He has staged Molière in the spirit 
of commedia dell’arte with its mixture of 
the delicacy of the dance and the exaggera- 
tion of slapstick. Moving with the grace 
and control of a dancer, Hume Cronyn plays 
Harpagon, the miser, with a marvelous blend 
of broad farce and cruel human weakness. 
He is joined by Zoe Caldwell, who plays a 
raffish matchmaker with earthy humor, in 
a delightful comic scene. 

In “The Miser,” as in “Hamlet,” the di- 
rector’s viewpoint predominates. Mr. Camp- 
bell, of course, is his own man, but surely it 
is partly Sir Tyrone's merit that “The Miser” 
could be staged with so much inventive 
imagination, 

Minneapolis has every reason to be pleased 
with its new theater and company. What- 
ever one’s reservations about the produc- 
tions, one must applaud their willingness 
to take chances. If Minneapolis has any 
worry, it is about the future. What hap- 
pens when “Johnny Appleseed” Guthrie must 
be off to the next State or country? 

[From the New York Times, May 9, 1963] 
THEATER: NEW MINNESOTA PLAYHOUSE— 
“HAMLET” OPENS CAREER OF THE TYRONE 
GUTHRIE 
(By Howard Taubman) 

MINNEAPOLIS, May 8.—What a delightful 
variation on the popular American theme of 
civic boosting. The Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce invites you to share its pride 
in “Hamlet.” 

How often, do you suppose, do drama crit- 
ics receive cordial letters of greeting from 
anyone, let alone chambers of commerce? 
Rarely, very rarely. The notable thing 
about the Minneapolis Chamber's proud 
welcome to a city about to “reach another 
milestone in becoming an outstanding cul- 
ture center“ is not vainglorious. 

The Tyrone Guthrie Theater, which 
opened here last night, is a cause for cele- 
bration. So is the Minnesota Theater Com- 
pany, the resident repertory troupe, which 
has been installed in it. So is the repertory 
for the first 20-week season: “Hamlet,” nat- 
urally the inaugural drama; Moliére’s “The 
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Miser,” Checkhov’s “The Three Sisters” and 
Arthur Miller’s “Death of a Salesman.” 

The theater, designed by Ralph Rapson of 
the University of Minnesota’s Department of 
Architecture, adjoins the Walker Art Cen- 
ter, and faces on open, green space. Its ex- 
terior, not quite finished, is a light, grace- 
ful blend of glass, wood and concrete. 

Inside, it isa gem. The 1,437 seats sweep 
around the outthrust open stage in an arc 
of slightly more than 180 degrees. The au- 
ditorium walls and ceiling are battleship 
gray and the seats have gay multicolored 
upholstery. Shaped like the Shakespearean 
Festival house in Stratford, Ontario, the 
Guthrie Theater gives the impression of 
greater intimacy, because it is smaller. 

The stage also resembles the one in Strat- 
ford, Ontario. At the rear there are a small 
balcony supported by pillars and a wall of 
dark wood, as polished as the stage floor, with 
a number of doors and windows. 

Using this playing space with the virtu- 
osity of a man who loves its freedom, Tyrone 
Guthrie has staged a vividly theatrical 
Hamlet.“ Its theatricalism is often so 
vigorously underlined that it tumbles over 
into flamboyance. This “Hamlet” is by turns 
startling and ludicrous, illuminating and 
merely flashy, but never commonplace or 
dull, 

It has pleased Mr. Guthrie’s modern 
court—as he did in previous Shakespearean 
productions, including an earlier “Hamlet” 
in London. In Tanya Moiseiwitch’s joy- 
ously unhibited designs, the place at Elsinore 
seems to be inhabited by royalty and cour- 
tiers who compensate for the modesty of 
their kingdom’s political position by the 
extravagance of the regalia. Indeed, they 
look a little like figures in comic opera. 

The soldiers on the battlements who first 
see the ghost of Hamlet's father wear the 
ankle-length greatcoats of Hussars. Other 
soldiers wear breastplates over scarlet tunics, 
high boots and plumed helmets. Claudius, 
the King, is contemporaneously regal in the 
daytime in morning coat and Ascot tie and 
in the evening in white tie, tails, ceremonial 
sash and decorations. 

Polonius is always in formal diplomatic 
garb. He signs papers distractedly as he 
gives Laertes the familiar platitudinous 
counsel. Laertes, off for France, is as sharp 
as a young man about town in his tan suit 
and fawn waistcoat. Ophelia comes to see 
him off, g a couple of tennis rackets. 
And Hamlet soliloquizes on suicide in a 
snazzy blue smoking jacket. 

What is the value of this modern setting? 
At worst, when Laertes returns from France 
with a holster conspicuously attached to a 
belt worn over a trenchcoat, it is silly. 
When Laertes jabs a pearl-handle pistol into 
Claudius’ ribs, we have a “Hamlet” carica- 
ture in the style of a western. 

At best the exaggerated modern dress re- 
minds us that Hamlet,“ in its ironic com- 
ment on venality, stupidity and wild un- 
reason, is enduringly true. For Shake- 
speare’s account of the intrigue in a distant 
Elsinore does not seem distorted in a modern 
context. 

With his fondness for theatricalism, Mr. 
Guthrie has filled the stage with movement 
and effect. The arrival of the players in 
garish clothes and with their much-traveled 
luggage is lively and colorful. The play 
within the play shifts from animation to 
feverishness, with the spotlights manned 
by uniformed flunkies turned suddenly to 
rake the audience. 

After the killing of Polonius, Hamlet is 
tracked down by a posse that uses flashlights 
eerily. Ophelia’s funeral is a somber pro- 
cession in black coats, veils and open um- 
brellas. And during the swordplay near the 
end, when Hamlet seizes Laertes’ sword with 
its envenomed tip, I swear I heard a uni- 
formed courtier exclaim in a fruity English 
accent, “Most irregular.” 
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There are other excesses, like the melo- 
dramatic way in which the skewered Polo- 
nius plunges from behind the arras and the 
dying Claudius falls back, overturning a 
table. Yet the substance of “Hamlet” is not 
neglected. 

George Grizzard, a pale young and hand- 
some Hamlet, plays with shining intelli- 
gence. You never forget that here is a 
noble prince of shrewdness, wit, and passion. 
He reads the great soliloquies with the 
casualness of a modern man, yet he does not 
cheat the poetry. 

Lee Richardson is a tautly energetic 
Claudius, a worthy adversary for a tragic 
hero. Jessica Tandy’s Gertrude is gentle and 
confused. Ellen Geer, madly scratching the 
ground near the end, is an Ophelia who wears 
her rue with a difference. Robert Pastene 
is an amusingly stuffy Polonius. Ken Ruta 
as the ghost, Nicholas Coster as the ardent 
Laertes, John Cromwell as the Player King, 
and Ruth Nelson as the Player Queen, de- 
serve mention. 

Clayton Corzatte as Osric invites Hamlet 
to a test of blades with such grossly dis- 
torted foppishness that he gets the expected 
laugh. An able actor, Mr. Corzatte no doubt 
follows orders. But there are laughs and 
laughs. Ed Preble, a simple and wise first 
gravedigger, gets the right kind. 

The comedy is typical of this individ- 
ualistic Hamlet.“ You never know from 
one scene to the next whether you will be 
surprised for the sake of surprise or genu- 
inely stirred. You will not, however, be in- 
different. The chamber of commerce is 
right, after all, to puff out its chest over 
Minneapolis’ new acquisition. 


THE CAST 


“Hamlet,” a revival of William Shake- 
speare’s tragedy. Staged by Tyrone Guthrie; 
presented by the Minnesota Theater Co.; 
production designed by Tanya Moisei- 
witsch; music by Herbert Pilhofer; costumes 
supervised by Ray Diffen; production stage 
manager, Rex Partington. At the Tyrone 
Guthrie Theater, Minneapolis. 


First ‘gravedigger_-.....-..---..-. Ed Preble 
Second gravedigge Ken Ruta 


WILLIAM TYRONE GUTHRIE—1,000 MILES OFF 
BROADWAY 


A magical ritual, a mirror hung before 
man, a gold mine for those who seek the 
poetical, the fanciful, the unusual—this is 
the meaning of theater to William Tyrone 
Guthrie. 

The founder and director of the Tyrone 
Guthrie Theater, which opened a 20-week 
repertory season Tuesday night in Minneapo- 
lis, is left unmoved by the realistic style that 
has dominated the American stage. 

As an articulate critic against this style, he 
has been one of the most hardened advocates 
of theater-in-the-round and one of the 
sharpest opponents of the conventional pros- 
cenium stage. 

The director has also been strongly in favor 
of repertory theater, far from the traditional 
stage centers. 

“I'm very interested in places that aren't 
the central marketplaces of theater,” he 
once said. “We all tend to stick around New 
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York, London, and Paris, which are the places 
for the great press notices.” 

At the moment he is 1,000 miles from 
Broadway, opening, for the upper Midwest, 
the most important cultural event since the 
first concert by the Minneapolis Symphony 
60 years ago. 


JOURNEYS TO FRONTIERS 


His journey to a new cultural frontier is 
not surprising. In 1953, he went to Strat- 
ford, Ontario, “to give advice” when the 
Shakespeare Festival was being 
His productions made the festival interna- 
tionally famous. Now his work in establish- 
ing the first important repertory theater out- 
side New York may alter the furrowed brow 
of the American theater. 

A British subject of Irish and Scottish ex- 
traction, Mr. Guthrie was born on sit 2, 
1900, in Tunbridge Wells, an English vil 
“I come by the stage quite honestly,” he said. 
“On my mother’s side there was a long line 
of actors and I am a grandson of Tyrone 
Power (the British actor who died in 1931. 
He is a cousin of Tyrone Power, the late 
actor). On my father’s side, there was a 
long line of Scottish Presbyterian ministers.” 

While he studied at Oxford, his fascina- 
tion with the theater took form after he was 
asked to join the dramatic society. Reper- 
tory theater and apprenticeship at the 
British Broadcasting Corp. followed. He 
began his career as a director in 1926 
and by the time he was 33, he had become 
the youngest director the Old Vic ever had. 

His fresh approach to plays and his atten- 
tion for details punctuate the career of a 
man who rightfully called his autobiography, 
“A Life in the Theater” (McGraw-Hill), pub- 
lished in 1959. His experiments have not all 
met with the critics approval. But he has 
preferred experiments that do not quite come 
off—to no experiments at all. 

His versatility was demonstrated one sea- 
son in New York when he staged “The 
Matchmaker,” a farce; “Candide,” a comic 
operetta, and “Troilus and Cressida,” a 
tragedy. Earlier, at the Metropolitan Opera, 
he had pumped fresh blood into an aging 
production of “Carmen.” 

After 40 years in the theater, Mr. Guthrie 
has learned that “the best plays and the best 
productions rarely succeeded; and that the 
greatest successes rarely seemed to me in- 
teresting or of lasting value.” 

The director, who had an honorary LL.D. 
conferred on him by the Scottish University 
of St. Andrews, is a 6-footer with shoulders 
as broad as a French farce, He has the phy- 
sique with which to frighten actors, but he 
prefers to persuade them. He was knighted 
December 30, 1960. 

HE SPEAKS, THEY LISTEN 

When Mr. Guthrie speaks, everyone lis- 
tens. For even the most hardened producer 
knows that his startling flow of the English 
language is supported by intelligence, hon- 
esty, and dedication, traits frequently miss- 
ing among members of a profession where 
art is often measured by the weekly box- 
office receipts. 

During rehearsals, he may burst into song 
to simulate an orchestra. He may bound 
about the stage in a pair of carpet slippers 
to show how he wants a battle scene done, 
If a script calls for drums, he beats out the 
rhythm on a metal waste basket. He directs 
every part as if it were the star role. He is 
almost fanatically demanding in having ev- 
erything right as he sees it. And he gets his 
results by dipping into an apparently bot- 
tomless well of patience and good humor. 

His attire is as careless as his plays are 
precise. He has wandered about Times 
Square in clashing jacket and trousers, 
blue-canvas half sncakers, and no socks. 
His wife, the former Judith Bretherton, 
sometimes chases after him with a tie he has 
forgotten to put on. 
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The Guthries make their home in New- 
bliss, Ireland, where they recently began the 
production of violet plum, bramble jelly, 
and ginger jam, to help the town’s economy. 

“One cannot be afraid to be thought a lit- 
tle odd, a little bit of a freak,” he said, “I 
greatly admire people who aren’t always 
asking, ‘What will the neighbors say?” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. In closing, Mr. 
President, I express the sincere hope that 
we can find time during the 88th Con- 
gress to consider this and related legis- 
lation most carefully. I am hopeful that 
it will be possible to hold several days of 
hearings on the various bills dealing with 
arts and culture sometime during the 
first session. 

The United States can take pride in 
its artistic and cultural achievements. 
But we should also recognize that as a 
Nation we have just begun to utilize 
these resources of creative inspiration 
and pleasure. Congress has a clear re- 
sponsibility to assist in the process of 
tapping these resources to the fullest. 

Exuisrr I 
THE NATIONAL ARTS AND CULTURAL DEVELOP- 

MENT UMMARY OF PRINCIPAL PRO- 

VISIONS 

On April 11, 1963, Senator Huserr H. HUM- 
purer, Democrat, of Minnesota, assistant ma- 
jority leader, introduced S. 1316, the National 
Arts and Cultural Development Act. The bill 
contains two titles: title I establishes a Na- 
tional Council on the Arts; title IZ estab- 
lishes a National Arts Foundation. A sum- 
mary of S. 1316 follows: 


TITLE I—NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 


1. Members: The National Council on the 
Arts shall be established in the Executive 
Office of the President. The Council shall 
be composed of a Chairman and 24 members 
appointed by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate. There shall be an ap- 
propriate distribution of membership among 
the major art fields. The Special Consultant 
on the Arts shall serve as Chairman of the 
Council. - 

2. Functions: The Council shall perform 
the following functions: (a) recommend 
ways to maintain and increase the cultural 
resources of the United States, (b) propose 
methods to encourage private initiative in 
the arts, (e) advise and consult with other 
public and private bodies, and (d) conduct 
studies and make recommendations. The 
Council shall submit an annual report to the 
President and the Congress. 

3. Staff: The Council shall be provided 
with an executive secretary and a staff to 
carry out its responsibilities. The Council 
shall meet at the call of the Special Con- 
sultant but at least twice each calendar year. 
Most of the Council's studies and projects 
will be undertaken through special panels 
and committees of professionally qualified 
persons. 

TITLE II—NATIONAL ARTS FOUNDATION 


1. Trustees: The National Arts Foundation 
shall be established as an independent agen- 
cy in the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. A Board of Trustees consisting of 21 
members shall formulate general policy and 
supervise the operation of the Foundation. 
Trustees shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate. 

2. Grants to groups: The Foundation shall 
conduct a grant-in-aid program to non- 
profit professional groups and nonprofit 
groups meeting professional standards to en- 
able these groups to provide (a) produc- 
tions and projects of substantial artistic and 
cultural significance, (b) projects that will 
encourage and assist artists in the United 
States, (o) projects that will encourage the 
appreciation and enjoyment of the arts by 
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our citizens, and (d) other relevant proj- 
ects including surveys, research, and plan- 
ning in the arts. 

Grants-in-aid shall not exceed 50 percent 
of the total cost of any production or proj- 
ect except that 20 percent of the total funds 
allotted to the Foundation will be available 
for special grants not limited by the match- 
ing requirement. 

3. Grants to States: The Foundation shall 
also conduct a grant-in-aid program to as- 
sist the States in supporting artistic and 
cultural projects and productions and in de- 
veloping projects and productions in the arts 
in order to furnish programs, facilities, and 
services in the arts to all the peoples and 
communities in the States, 

Grants to the States shall not exceed 50 
percent of the total cost of any project or 
production. 

4. Staff: The President shall also appoint 
a Director of the Foundation who will serve 
as principal administrative officer and who 
will sit as an ex officio trustee. Special 
panels and committee may be appointed 
to assist the trustees with respect to their 
duties of the Foundation. 

5. Funds: The act authorizes an appro- 
priation not to exceed $5 million for the fis- 
cal year 1964 and not to exceed $10 million 
thereafter. The Foundation shall not itself 
produce or present any project or produc- 
tion. 


COMMENDATION TO SENATORS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
this session draws to a close, on behalf 
of the leadership, I extend thanks 
and appreciation to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Huu] for his excellent work in bringing 
forth from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare the mental health and 
mental retardation legislation. I believe 
it is one of the most significant pieces 
of legislation adopted by any Congress 
in this century. 

It seems to me that the measure com- 
mences a program that could bring great 
benefits to thousands of people and re- 
lieve the anxiety and the heartache of 
thousands—yes, hundreds of thou- 
sands—of families. As I said the other 
evening, the President of the United 
States is to be commended for his lead- 
ership on this program. And the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama has 
again demonstrated for all to see his 
remarkable capacity for leadership on 
vital issues of public health, and the 
whole subject of the healing arts and 
medical research. 

I wish to compliment him and -the 
members of the committee who worked 
so diligently in processing this impor- 
tant legislation. 

I should add a word of compliment to 
the entire Senate for the expeditious 
manner in which the legislation was 
handled. 

Today we have had some extraordi- 
narily good work on the part of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. He, 
along with the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Smatuers], did a fine job on the 
debt ceiling legislation. I wish to ex- 
tend the thanks of the leadership also 
to the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Wittrams] for his coopera- 
tion in completing action on the legis- 
lation today. 

There was an issue among us here, an 
item of controversy, but it was resolved, 
and the proposed legislation is now on 
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its way to the President for his signature. 
It was an important measure, and we 
faced a time limit that necessitated 
prompt action. 

Today there was also action on the 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior. Again I wish to compli- 
ment the able, distinguished and be- 
loved chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], for 
his splendid work in bringing the appro- 
priation bill to the Senate and for his 
methodical, efficient and expeditious 
handling of the appropriation. 

Also I wish to compliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munt], the minority member of 
the committee, for his cooperation in 
relation to the measure. 

I know that pictures cannot be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
But in case there are any doubters 
among us, I have in my hands a photo- 
graph of the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen] taken in the year 
1912. It is not hard to see why he was 
elected. He must have received the 
unanimous support of the ladies, be- 
cause he is a fine looking gentleman. 
The picture which I hold in my hand 
reveals those qualities of character 
which years have made even more pre- 
cise, understandable, and meaningful to 
all of those who have known him. 

I think we should take a moment to 
express our appreciation to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] for his 
remarkable achievement in bringing to 
fruition the equal pay bill. That meas- 
ure has been before the Congress for 20, 
25, or 30 years. At long last we have 
been able to see it passed and become a 
public law. It now awaits the signature 
of the President of the United States. 
I am sure that the signing of the bill 
will be a very important and historic 
occasion. 

By his qualities of perseverance, pa- 
tience and dogged determination, plus 
legislative skill, the Senator from Michi- 
gan has brought the proposal to legis- 
lative achievement. 


PRAYER FOR POPE JOHN XXIII 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate would desire to take note of a 
very serious situation that faces the 
entire world. The whole world, Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic, turns its heart to 
— in prayer for the life of Pope John 
23d. 

Since his ascension to the papacy he 
has given mankind an image and a voice 
of hope, of fellowship, of humane respect 
for the value of every life. Old walls 
that have divided men have fallen be- 
fore the simple goodness and deep wis- 
dom of Pope John. The Ecumenical 
Council and his great message, “Peace 
on Earth,” are his monuments; we pray 
that he may live to leave still other works 
that testify to the unity of mankind and 
power of each man for good. 

I am confident that the words I have 
spoken represent the thought, the 
prayer, the hope, and the will of every 
Senator—yes, every Member of the Con- 
gress—and, indeed, our prayers go out 
most reverently for the life of this good, 
gracious, and courageous man. May he 
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be spared, because the world needs him. 
He has been a great force for good, for 
peace and for humanity. 


SIGNING OF ENROLLED BILLS DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the Senate 
today, the Secretary may receive mes- 
sages from the House of Representatives 
and the Vice President or the President 
pro tempore be authorized to sign en- 
rolled bills duly passed by the two Houses 
and found to be truly enrolled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
FRIDAY; AND ORDER FOR AD- 
JOURNMENT FROM FRIDAY, MAY 
31, 1963, UNTIL TUESDAY, JUNE 4, 
1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its deliberations today 
it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock noon on 
Friday next; and that immediately after 
convening on that day the Presiding 
Officer shall, without the transaction of 
any business or debate, declare the Sen- 
ate adjourned until 12 o'clock noon on 
Tuesday, June 4, 1963. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES IN PRO- 
VIDING DAY-CARE SERVICES FOR 
CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKERS 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 181, S. 522. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
522) to amend the act establishing a 
Children’s Bureau so as to assist States 
in providing for day-care services for 
children of migrant agricultural workers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That the Act of April 9, 1912 (37 Stat. 79), 
is amended (1) by redesignating section 5 as 
section 6, and (2) by adding after section 4 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and each of the two succeed- 
ing fiscal years, such sums, not to exceed 
$750,000 for any year, as may be necessary to 
enable the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to make grants to public and 
nonprofit agencies, institutions, and organi- 
zations for paying part of the cost of estab- 
lishing and operating day-care facilities for 
children of migrant agricultural workers. 
No grant under this section shall be made for 
the establishment or operation of any such 
facility unless the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is satisfied that such 
facility (including private homes) and its 
mode of operation will meet any standards 
established for facilities of this type by the 
State wherein such facility is, or will be, 
located. 

“(b) In no case shall a State receive Fed- 
eral financial assistance with respect to the 
same expenditure under this section and the 
provisions of part 3 of title V of the Social 
Security Act. 

“(c) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘migrant agricultural work- 
er’ means an individual (A) whose primary 
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employment is agriculture, as defined in sec- 
tion 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or performing 
agricultural labor, as defined in section 3121 
(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(26 U.S.C. 3121(g)), on a seasonal or other 
temporary basis, and (B) who establishes for 
the purpose of such employment a tempo- 
rary residence; and 

“(2) The term ‘child’ means a child who 
makes his home with his parent or the indi- 
vidual who stands in loco parentis to the 
child. 

d) No funds appropriated under sub- 
section (a) shall be payable to any entity for 
the purpose of establishing or operating 
within any locality any day-care facility if 
such entity imposes, as a condition of eligi- 
bility for day care for children of migrant 
agricultural workers, any residence require- 
ment which excludes any otherwise eligible 
child who is physically present in the 
locality.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, S. 
522 will be the pending business when 


the Senate convenes on Friday next, as 
well as on Tuesday, June 4. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, un- 
der the previous order, I move that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon on Friday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 20 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, un- 
til Friday, May 31, 1963, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 28, 1963: 
U.S. Coast GUARD 
To be rear admiral 


Capt. Albert J. Carpenter, US. Coast 
Guard, for promotion to the permanent rank 
indicated in the U.S. Coast Guard, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Pressure To Hire Negroes Undermines 
Merit System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am most concerned and distressed about 
repeated reports I am receiving from 
Birmingham that the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Civil Service Commission 
are tampering with the merit system. 

Within the last few days, I have re- 
ceived reports from workers at the 
Social Security Administration, the Bir- 
mingham Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital, the post office and other Federal 
agencies in Birmingham that pressure is 
being put on local agency administrative 
officers, who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of hiring workers under the 
merit system, to hire Negroes for jobs 
coming open in their agencies. 


Apparently, Mr. Speaker, the Justice 
Department has influenced the Civil 
Service Commission to order a step-up 
in the hiring of Negroes in Federal agen- 
cies in Birmingham. Although this has 
been denied by civil service officials, 
there has been no explanation of the 
secret meetings of Civil Service Commis- 
sion officials and local hiring officers. 
This action to influence the hiring of a 
specific group or class of people is plain 
tampering. It is all the more alarming 
and distressing because civil service of- 
ficials are actually participating in the 
efforts to show favoritism to a specific 
group of applicants. This undermines 
the entire concept of the merit system. 

I have very strongly and repeatedly 
protested this pressuring of agencies by 
the Civil Service Commission. I have 
asked for a complete investigation and 
explanation of the Birmingham meetings 
and the apparent pressures being exerted 
on Federal Government officials. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be unconscion- 
able, and a violation of all ethical stand- 
ards as an infraction of civil service 
regulations, if, in the name of equal 


rights and opportunities, special privi- 
leges were granted Negro applicants for 
positions or promotions. 


The 45th Anniversary of Armenian 
Republic Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans of all faiths and national origins 
again pause this year to celebrate the 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Armenian Republic. May 28 marks the 
45th anniversary of that declaration, 
which in turn was a culmination of the 
legitimate national desires and political 
aspirations of the Armenian people. 
Despite initial diplomatic recognition, 
the Soviet Union, as is its frequent rule, 
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violated the sovereignty of the Armenian 
state and brought it under the physical 
control of Moscow. 

The continued spirit of the Armenians 
is such, however, that they have never 
accepted Soviet domination, and political 
independence still continues to burn in 
their hearts. 

Freedom-loving Americans everywhere 
join with Armenians, and with Ameri- 
cans of Armenian origin and parentage, 
in marking their- continued protest 
against Soviet imperialism. 


Staten Island Chapter, American Institute 
of Architects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my ad- 
dress before the Staten Island chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects 
on May 20, 1963 at the Meurot Club on 
Staten Island: 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M, 
MURPHY 


My first exposure to the architectural and 
engineering profession was as a student in 
engineering in the military topography end 
graphics classrooms at the U.S. Military 
Academy wherein I spent many hours at a 
drawing board, laboring with a T-square 
and a chisel-pointed pencil, learning the 
mechanics of the trade. 

It equipped me with some insight into 
the problems and the severe mental training 
to which this great profession dedicates 
itself. I further learned that the architec- 
tural calling requires great personal integ- 
rity and complete dedication to the prob- 
lems of its industry which are staggering in 
scope, variety, and complexity. In fact, I 
feel for this very reason that the future 
national problems which are growing in- 
creasingly more complex will require that 
the political representatives of the country 
be enlisted more and more from the pro- 
fessional ranks. 

There are many reasons for this, including 
tremendous additions to the body of human 
knowledge every year, international and 
ideological competition, and the magnifica- 
tion of age-old problems by sheer force of 
numbers as populations explode and con- 
centrate in urban areas. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is, to a significant extent, aware of 
this need for greater intellectual development 
among the Nation's citizenry as is evidenced 
by the various aid-to-education programs 
for the contracting of research and training 
services of educational institutions in the 
interest of national welfare and defense, for 
support of individuals for whom there is 
special Federal responsibility, for support of 
schools in areas where Federal activity would 
result in undue burdens on school services 
without such support, for support of educa- 
tion in special areas such as vocational 
education. 

In the field of engineering, funds for un- 
dergraduates are primarily in the form of 
payments to veterans enrolled in educational 
institutions. At the postdoctoral level, the 
National Institutes of Health, and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation provide fellow- 
ships and training grants, and the Depart- 
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ment of State provides research grants and 
grants for university teaching through its 
Educational Exchange . At the 
graduate level, research fellowships are made 
available by NIH as well as under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Also the Na- 
tional Science Foundation awards grants for 
teacher training, research participation, and 
fellowships at the graduate, as well as the 
undergraduate level. The Atomic Energy 
Commission grants awards for special schools 
and courses, and the Department of Defense, 
the Treasury, and NASA pay expenses for 
training military and civilian personnel in 
educational institutions. 

The National Science Foundation also pro- 
vides funds for summer science training for 
secondary students, The Department of the 
Interior conducts mining safety training as 
an adult education program for mine work- 
men. 

In 1960, $62.4 million of Federal funds were 
provided for education in the field of engi- 
neering for a total of 90,253 students, 
trainees, both professional and nonacademic, 
and teachers. These and similar programs 
by all prospects should remain available for 
some time to come. Among the forces creat- 
ing the need for such programs is the vast 
proliferation of space and missile projects 
at the Federal level, the many urban renewal 
and expansion projects at the State and lo- 
cal levels, and the cooperation of Federal and 
State Governments in public works projects 
such as the new interstate highway pro- 
grams. Examples of these right here in 
Staten Island are the Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge and the Gowanus and Clove Lakes 
Expressways on either side of it which are 
currently under construction. These as well 
as the network of Federal-State-aided roads 
that will also lead to and from the bridge 
will be part of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways. The new 
bridge and its links will probably result in a 
tripling of Staten Island’s present popula- 
tion by 1975 and thus give considerable im- 
petus to urban renewal and area redevelop- 
ment projects. 

Because of the Verrazano-Narrows Bridge, 
Staten Island may well have a new deep- 
water channel extending along its southern 
and western waterways through to the Ar- 
thur Kill, thereby greatly increasing its eco- 
nomic attraction for industry. 

The trend to a more populous and dynamic 
Staten Island is also evidenced by the pro- 
jected post office building to be constructed 
on the east side of Manor Road 200 feet 
north of Victor Boulevard which will be of 
rectangular design with a modern brick-and- 
glass facade and have an estimated interior 
area of over 39,000 square feet. 

The shortage of engineers is aggravated by 
the fact that, while rate of growth in gradu- 
ate engineering increases (the rate of growth 
in doctorates of engineering has been triple 
that in other fields and in master degrees 
double), there has been a 5-year decline in 
the number of undergraduate engineering 
students. In 1962 about 36,000 engineers 
were graduated from 209 colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. This total was 
6 percent less than the number of 1961 en- 
gineering graduates. The decline apparently 
will continue unless something is done about 
it, for the number of freshmen enrolling 
dropped 2.3 percent last year. 

I point out the shortage of engineers and 
illustrate it by the fact that in the House 
of Representatives at the present time, the 
special subcommittee on Federal aid to high- 
ways program, in which I am participating, 
is holding an investigation of the Arizona 
highway development. The hearings reveal 
that because of the inadequacy in the staffing 
of the State Public Works Department, many 
malpractices existed in construction. This 
problem does not confine itself to Arizona, 
but at the present time there are only 10 
States which are recognized by the Bureau 
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of Roads as meeting their requirements for 
properly overseeing the Federal interstate 
highway program. 

The President, in a special message on edu- 
cation sent to Congress on January 29 of 
this year, proposed “a comprehensive, bal- 
anced program to enlarge the Federal 
Government's investment in the education 
of its citizens,” which was embodied in the 
proposed National Education Improvement 
Act of 1963. 

The act would provide a program of grants 
to aid public and private nonprofit institu- 
tions in the training of scientific, engineer- 
ing, and medical techniciars in 2-year 
college-level programs; and a program cov- 
ering up to 50 percent of costs of construct- 
ing, equipping, and operating the necessary 
academic facilities. 

The President also recommends expanding 
the National Science Foundation program 
for training institutes for teachers in the 
natural and social sciences, engineering, and 
mathematics to provide for upgrading the 
knowledge and skills of 46,000 teachers. 
This program is especially important to en- 
gineers who have been out of school for many 
years whose knowledge in this era of rapid 
scientific advancement has a tendency to- 
ward obsolescence. In a recent conference 
in Chicago on reducing obsolescence of engi- 
neering skills, participants said that the gap 
between engineering generations is most 
glaring in mathematics, No longer merely 
a tool for engineering, mathematics is a pe- 
culiar and indispensable language of its own. 
Difficulty with newer mathematics itself 
often prevents an engineer from keeping up 
with newly presented papers in his field. 

As I have said, in the face of crucial na- 
tional needs, the Federal Government has a 
vested interest in the number and quality 
of engineers in all specialized areas. In 1960, 
the Federal Government employed 61,000 
engineers. NASA, which alone employed 
some 4,100 in 1960, currently employs about 
5,600 and will probably need additional 
scientists and engineers at a rate of about 
1,000 per year for the next 3 or 4 years. 
In the field of public works various govern- 
mental activities draw heavily on the serv- 
ices of both government engineers and pri- 
vate engineering consulting firms. In the 
past 25 years we have witnessed great prog- 
ress in the field of highway design and con- 
struction in developing plans for the Inter- 
state Highway System. 

During the past 13 years since the com- 
prehensive program of slum clearance re- 
sulting from the enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1949, hundreds of Federal agencies 
have been working with the Federal agencies 
on urban renewal projects. According to the 
annual report of the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, which administers the urban plan- 
ning assistance program authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1954, as of the end of 1960, 
475 communities in 43 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands had taken advantage of urban renewal 
aids. 

Of special interest to the Nation’s archi- 
tects is, of course, our tremendous urban 
growth in recent years, Four-fifths of our 
population increase in the past decade has 
been in our metropolitan centers: 70 
percent of our people now live in urban 
areas, and even the smaller towns are feeling 
the impact of growth in their communities. 
Rapid urbanization will continue in the dec- 
ades ahead not only in our metropolitan 
centers but in our small towns as well. It is 
this need which offers so much challenge 
and opportunity to architects and city plan- 
ners. Part of the impetus to solving urban 
planning and development problems has 
been and will continue to be provided by 
the urban planning assistance program. 
Under the Housing Act of 1961, the Federal 
share of the total cost of any planning proj- 
ect can be as much as two-thirds rather 
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than the previous one-half. In some locali- 
ties falling under the provisions of the Area 
Redevelopment Act of 1961, grants may 
amount to as much as three-fourths of the 
planning project cost, 

In a recent keynote address, G. Holmes 
Perkins, dean of the School of Fine Arts at 
the University of Pennsylvania, said: 

Tomorrow's architect will obviously be in- 
volved in urban design. His interest and 
his acts will impinge upon the landscape, on 
art, on city planning, on engineering; in fact, 
upon the total urban environment.” 

In the same address Dean Perkins went on 
to describe a new role confronting the 
architect as he will have to work in ever- 
closer cooperation with engineers, econo- 
mists, and sociologists because Government 
participation and new methods of financing 
have made possible an enormously enlarged 
scale of community development. Whereas 
before the war nine-tenths of our housing 
was built by operators who built less than 10 
houses a year, today the big operator is 
dominant. Because of these changes it has 
become vital that the architect understand 
and guide the financier, the realtor, and the 
Government Official by participating in the 
decision making at the programing stage. 
The problems of modern urban planning 
pose enormous challenges to the talent, edu- 
cation, wisdom, and patience of this and 
coming generations of architects. The role 
of the architect will be of critical importance, 
for his success, influence, and creative imagi- 
nation will determine largely whether we 
build and inhabit a nightmarish or a beau- 
tiful environment. 


Race Criterion Introduced on Postal 


Personnel Form 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Post Office Department, at the behest of 
the Justice Department, has recently cir- 
cularized to all employees in Birming- 
ham, Ala., requesting certain personnel 
information. The forms were sent out 
on May 22, 1962, with an accompanying 
letter to all postal supervisors telling 
them to secure the information requested 
within 24 hours, and no excuses accepted. 

The forms asked the postal employee 

to give his name, his payroll number, his 
age, his title, his level, his step, college 
attended—including vocational and busi- 
ness colleges—semester hours, quarter 
hours, type degree held—if any—and his 
race. 
Mr. Speaker, I have protested this in 
the strongest possible terms to Post Of- 
fice Department officials, yet Iam unable 
to secure a reasonable or satisfactory ex- 
planation for this. It is my strong feel- 
ing that the introduction of this form, 
asking for the employee's race, is merely 
part of an effort to promote Negroes in 
Federal Government positions without 
regard to long-established promotional 
procedures. 

For years, Mr. Speaker, seniority lists 
and personnel records of the Post Office 
Department have been kept without re- 
gard to race. I am fearful that the use 
of this form means the introduction of 
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race as a hiring and promotional cri- 
terion. 

Here is a copy of the form that was cir- 
culated: 
U.S. Post OFFICE, Pres ene ALA., May 22, 
Employee's name mima mi miin einan a 
2 nume — 


College attended, including vocational and 
business colleges: (Give length of time in 
attendance if vocational or business col- 
lege and course of study. If none at- 
tended, state none.) 


Mr. Speaker, this confirms repeated 
reports I have received about violations 
of established civil service procedures 
and efforts to recruit and promote Negro 
applicants in Federal Government posi- 
tions. 


Armenian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, inde- 
pendence day celebrations always evoke 
a great variety of memories and 
thoughts, some of which are inevitably 
saddening while others are inspiring. 
On such occasions we are apt to remi- 
nisce and retrace the steps taken and 
the sacrifices made in the attainment of 
national independence. It is particu- 
larly fitting that such stocktaking and 
accounting be undertaken in the case of 
a people who have worked hard and 
sacrificed much for the realization of 
their cherished dream. This applies 
especially to the celebration of Armenian 
Independence Day. 

The history of the Armenian people in 
its centuries-old struggle is rather un- 
even throughout its long course, and to- 
day the 45th anniversary of their inde- 
pendence day may well evoke in the 
minds of many the truly tragic days of 
World War I, when the Turks almost 
succeeded in exterminating the entire 
Armenian nation. These sturdy and 
steadfast defenders of their freedom and 
their faith had, for centuries, succeeded 
in salvaging part of their independence 
from the endless Asiatic hordes that 
overran and ravaged their country. 
Early in modern times, however, they 
were too weak to withstand the Persian 
and Turkish onslaughts. So in 1514 
their homeland was overrun and divided 
between these two rivals, the Turks ob- 
taining most of the country and with it 
most of the Armenians as their subjects. 
From that year on the modern history of 
the Armenian people took a new turn, a 
sad and decisive turn which led exactly 
400 years later to the massacre of some 
1 million Armenians in 1915. 
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Fortunately not all Armenians were 
massacred; many hundreds of thousands 
escaped to Persia and to Russia. And 
toward the end of the First World War, 
when the Russian autocratic regime was 
overthrown by the Bolsheviks in 1917, 
Armenians in the Caucasus, uniting with 
the survivors of the Turkish massacres, 
asserted their freedom, proclaimed their 
national independence on May 28, 1918, 
and founded the Armenian Republic. It 
is the 45th anniversary of that day which 
is being celebrated in all Armenian com- 
munities throughout the world today, 
wherever they are permitted to do so. 

The new state thus born after the lapse 
of many centuries, and after the sacrifice 
of more than 1 million Armenians in one 
massacre alone, was a weak and very 
unstable entity, in need of urgent aid 
from abroad for its survival, and sur- 
rounded by many powerful foes. The 
situation was rendered almost hopeless 
by the fact that the Armenian state was 
isolated and cut off from the outside 
world where its friends, supporters, and 
sympathizers lived. 

Under these circumstances the days of 
the Armenian Republic were numbered, 
and only a major miracle on the part of 
European governments could have saved 
it from its deadly foes. The hoped-for 
miracle did not take place, and, after 
a little more than 2 years’ precarious 
but gallant existence, it went down under 
the powerful attack of the Turks in the 
fall of 1920. In this they were aided by 
the treachery of the Soviet Union. 
Finally, early in December most of the 
territory of the Armenian Republic was 
retained by Turkey while the part that 
fell to the Soviet Union became today’s 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Armenia. In 
brief that is the story of the rise of the 
Armenian Republic in 1918 and its 
destruction by the combination of Turk- 
ish-Soviet forces late in 1920. 

But the brief 2-year term of that 
Republic has left a profound impression 
in the minds and hearts of the Armenian 
people. Most important of all, it serves 
them as a lesson that regardless of the 
sacrifices made and suffering endured for 
the attainment of national freedom, the 
attainment of that supreme goal is worth 
all these and more. That is why the 
Armenian people attach particular im- 
portance to the anniversary celebration 
of their Independence Day; it reminds 
them that there is no easy road to free- 
dom and independence. 


Investigation of Veterans’ Preference 


Violation Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been receiving repeated reports of 
violations of the Veterans’ Preference Act 
in filling Federal Government jobs in 
Birmingham, Ala. I have, of course, pro- 
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tested to the Civil Service Commission, 
asking for an immediate investigation of 
these reports that 10- and 5-point veter- 
ans are being passed over in filling 
positions. 

All of this arises from the fact that 
pressures from high public officials are 
being exerted on Federal agencies hiring 
personnel in Birmingham to hire Negro 
applicants for civil service jobs. I be- 
lieve that these people who are violating 
the Civil Service laws and regulations 
should be punished. Apparently Justice 
Department officials have influenced the 
Civil Service Commission personnel to 
order a step-up in Negro hiring. After 
a series of secret meetings with Birming- 
ham Federal agency hiring officials, the 
new drive to hire Negroes was begun. An 
effort is being made by Justice Depart- 
ment officials to place a Negro applicant 
in the position of deputy U.S. marshal 
for the Northern District of Alabama 
over a qualified 10-point veteran who has 
been recommended for the position. 

Mr. Speaker, actions of this kind lessen 
the confidence of our people in the fair- 
ness in the administration of civil serv- 
ice procedures with their legally based 
and established veteran preference fea- 
tures. It is unconscionable and a viola- 
tion of all ethical standards, as well as 
a reflection of civil service regulations, 
if, in the name of equal rights and op- 
portunities, special privileges are granted 
Negro applicants for positions or promo- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, I have brought this to the 
attention of Mr. James E, Powers, na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion; Mr. Byron B. Gentry, commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
and Mr. Peter L. Dye, national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans. I have asked that they conduct 
their own inquiry into the violations. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, many na- 
tions have been deprived of their free- 
dom and independence within the past 
half century. Under such conditions one 
cannot hope for a real or durable peace. 
By espousing and championing the cause 
of self-determination for these nations 
the United States has become a beacon 
of hope for these enslaved peoples. 

Among nations deprived of their inde- 
pendence are the people of Armenia. 
Armenia’s political independence was 
lost late in the 14th century, and from 
then until 1918 Armenians had not 
known freedom. For more than 500 
years their historic homeland was con- 
quered and parceled out among its con- 
querors—Persians, Russians and Turks. 
During all that time they suffered much 
and lost heavily in worldly goods. Often 
they were subjected to wholesale mas- 
sacres by the Ottoman Turks. Early in 
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World War I their very existence as a 
people was threatened in a massacre un- 
precedented in modern history. One 
million Armenians lost their lives in that 
atrocious butchery. But the survivors 
of these horrors did not lose heart. Early 
in 1918 in the northeastern part of their 
homeland, within view of historic Mount 
Ararat, they proclaimed their national 
independence on May 28 of that year. 

It is the 45th anniversary of that day 
which is being celebrated today in all 
Armenian communities where there is 
freedom to do so. Armenia’s independ- 
ence was supported by the United States, 
and the Government of this country gave 
moral and financial assistance to the 
struggling government of that country 
at the time. Despite the fact that we 
tried to help it in every way possible, the 
course of international events proved 
fatal to Armenian independence. Late 
in 1920 most of the country was overrun 
by the Turks, and the remainder became 
part of the Soviet Union. 

Since then Armenian independence has 
vanished, but the Armenian people and 
their sympathetic friends continue to 
celebrate that independence day in the 
hope that someday, and perhaps soon, 
they may regain their independence. I 
personally and heartily join in the cele- 
bration of the Armenian Independence 
Day. 


Report From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 


Your CONGRESSMAN, VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Reports From WASHINGTON 


REPUBLICAN SENATOR SPEAKS OUT 


It is a rare occasion when I agree 100 
percent with anything that a Republican has 
to say. This month, however, Republican 
Senator THomas H. KUCHEL, of California, 
made a remarkable speech on the Senate 
floor. 

The Senator's remarks were made to point 
up the danger of the fright peddlers, 
groups of individuals that spread slander 
and abuse, generated by fear and heaped 
indiscriminately upon many great Ameri- 
cans, Senator Kuchl. referred to these in- 
dividuals as a “handful of zealots, in the 
ranks or clutches of self-styled ‘I am a bet- 
ter American than you are’ organizations.” 
The Senator reported that he received a 
deluge of mail every day, which he described 
as fright mail. 

I, too, receive this kind of mail. It is dis- 
gusting to see relatively intelligent Ameri- 
cans being duped into believing such junk. 
The fright peddlers are spreading out-and- 
out lies. Among these are allegations that. 
the United States is training thousands of 
foreign troops, including barefoot cannibals 
with rings in their noses, in Georgia, as a 
step toward takeover of the United States 
by the United Nations; that the United 
States no longer has any armed forces be- 
cause creation of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency has turned over its 
military to a Russian general or colonel in 
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the U.N.; and that thousands of Chinese 
Communists troops are poised on the Mexican 
border for an attack on California. 

Senator KUCHEL said, “These fright ped- 
dlers are doing the Devil's work far better 
than Communists themselves could do.” The 
Senator is right. No good American, whether 
Republican or Democrat, can stand by and 
see these Red dupes do their dirty work 
in the disguise of an anti-Communist uni- 
form. 

If any of my constituents would like a 
copy of the Senator’s speech, they may write 
to me and I will be glad to send them a 
copy. 

PAY RAISE FOR MILITARY APPROVED IN HOUSE 

I was pleased to vote for passage of the 
military pay raise this month, along with an 
amendment to recompute the retired pay 
for those that retired prior to the 1958 pay 
act. I also supported recomputation in com- 
mittee. Our military personnel have needed 
a pay raise for a long time and I am pleased 
that the bill passed the House. 

FOREIGN AID COMES HOME 

Avowed opponents of all foreign aid never 
seem to consider one item worthy of note: 
Aid given to other countries comes back to 
the United States in the form of purchases 
that benefit local contractors, companies, 
industry, and employment. During January 
through April of this year, $89,756,577 worth 
of aid-financed orders went to 43 States in 
the United States. Oklahoma got $265,454 
in orders. More than two-thirds of foreign 
aid procurement dollars now are spent with 
American suppliers, as a result of purchase 
source restrictions in loan and grant agree- 
ments. My previous stand on foreign aid 
remains unchanged: Cut out all foreign aid 
to Communist countries and eliminate all 
unn foreign aid as outlined in the 
recent Clay report. 

THREE LARGE LOANS APPROVED 

Big news for the economy of Anadarko was 
made this month with the announcement of 
approval of a $390,000 Area Redevelopment 
Administration loan for Sequoyah Mills, Inc., 
a carpet plant. The plant will manufacture 
carpet for a five-State area and will employ 
180 persons when in full production. Im- 
proved telephone service is due at Cheyenne, 
with the approval this month of a $610,000 
REA loan to the Dobson Telephone Co., 
Cheyenne. A new dial office will also be built 
at Crawford. A $1 million loan was approved 
for Southwestern State College by the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration. It will 
provide for housing for 286 students. 

THE WAR THAT IS NOT A WAR 

Amongst my mail this month was a letter 
from a woman in my district asking why we 
are fighting in Vietnam and not in Cuba. 
Much confusion seems to exist on this ques- 
tion and I feel some comment is necessary. 

The war in Vietnam is not a war in the 
sense that we know it, but a special war of 
overt political action, with American casual- 
ties. The aim of our 12,000 troops in Viet- 
nam is not to fight, but to teach others 
to fight. They have the goal of organizing 
local native forces to prevent a Communist 
takeover. This is done, using the concept of 
the strategic hamlet system. Here is how 
this works: 

Scattered native groups living in the bush 
country are brought into central locations, 
where they construct hamlets, or small vil- 
lages. The villagers are taught to build 
barbed wire fences around their hamlet and 
are given instruction in defending them- 
selves against Communist attack. These 
natives seem to have learned well—of 20 
hamlets recently attacked; only one was 
overrun by the Communists. The idea of 
protection and consolidation also permits 
other things to happen. The villagers are 
taught government; four elections have been 
held, the first elections in 2,000 years. Edu- 
cation is taught the villagers; the number of 
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school teachers and students has tripled in 
the past 6 years. Hamlets which were for- 
merly isolated from one another now have 
communication with each other. 

This “war that is not a war” is difficult 
for the average American to understand. It 
is most regrettable that 73 Americans have 
been killed, even though we are acting only 
as advisers. Most of these casualties were 
helicopter pilots ferrying Vietnam troops, 
of which more than 100,000 have been killed. 
Both military and government leaders say 
there are signs of progress in Vietnam, in 
the actual fighting and in the intangibles 
that go with our actions. 

This is the difference between Vietnam 
and Cuba, according to our military leaders: 
In Vietnam we are advising the natives how 
to fight communism, at the request of the 
local military government. In Cuba, we are 
on the outside, looking in. Militarily, we 
can do little in Castro's Cuba without get- 
ting into a full-scale war with Russia. What 
we are doing in Vietnam is closing the door 
on the Communists before they can get in, 
not after they have already gained a foot- 
hold. 

OKLAHOMA ASTRONAUT MAKES GOOD 

Astronaut L. Gordon Cooper, a native of 
Shawnee, certainly put Oklahoma on the map 
with his successful 22-orbit space flight. The 
mission proved beyond a doubt that man is 
the necessary element in space exploration, 
not a computer. I am looking forward to 
the day that Astronaut Thomas Stafford of 
Weatherford makes his trip to the moon. 
Then I can claim an astronaut from my dis- 
trict, as my good friend from the fourth Dis- 
trict, Tom STEED, now can. 

WEST POINT AHEAD FOR YOUTHS 

Four young men from my district will be 
attending the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point soon. Two of them, Sterling McColgin, 
of Reydon, and Virgil Stone, of Duncan, won 
my appointments. George Viney, of Lawton, 
was appointed by Senator MIKE MONRONEY, 
and William Brigadier, of Lawton, was ap- 
8 by Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT 

of California. 


Remember, I am in Congress to represent 
and serve you. Anytime I may be of service, 
just phone, wire, or write. 

Cordially your friend, 
Vicror WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


Questionnaire—1963 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the beginning of the session I sent 
out to my constituents over 100,000 
questionnaires in an attempt to learn 
the opinions of those I represent here in 
Congress. I was heartened by the fact 
that almost 20,000 people took the time 
and the trouble to respond. 

I released the recapitulation of the re- 
sults of my questionnaire in February. 
At that time I noted that of those re- 
sponding, 63 percent were listed as regis- 
tered Republicans, 5 percent Democrats, 
and 32 percent were independents. I 
now have the breakdown of the responses 


by party. 

The following is the final tabulation 
with respect to party affiliation and the 
totals for each question. 
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Questionnaire, 1963 


pmi Republican] Democrat Total 
en 
Do you favor 
9 (a Vader tie in Federal nditures. 
uction in expe. aa 77 58 
9 Without a reduction in Federal expenditures... 16 35 11 
(e) No response ( ly against a tax cut) 7 7 
Percent 
Yes No 
opinion 
Do you favor— 
(2) gy orien . . social 3 taxes to finance hospital and nursing home 
Mh tA aoa RSI I tae ERC SD, ee eS ISOS TART Cala," 42 
Republican. 20 8 
8 67 7 
cc 3⁵ 7 
(3) Federal kant = construction of— 
(a) Pu 1 d secondary school facilities? 
Much spindi- 55 8 
Republica 44 7 
70 9 
49 8 
16 70 14 
9 79 12 
26 57 17 
17 69 14 
S ˙ 
48 40 12 
38 50 12 
56 2 15 
42 46 12 
5 
2 66 6 
18 76 6 
38 54 8 
22 72 6 
— — 
(5) e Hn, se for higher education? 
60 3⁴ 6 
50 42 8 
72 23 5 
55 38 7 
69 26 5 
70 25 5 
70 23 7 
70 52 ő 
—— 
(7) es requiring secret ballot of union members before strike can be 
cn 
Independent 90 4 6 
blican, 9 2 4 
Democrat 88 6 6 
—— N AEA. ennai ..... ̃ͤ — — 93 3 4 
(8) Federal aid for commuter railroads? 
Independent. 35 50 15 
Republican. 41 46 13 
40 45 15 
39 47 14 
27 52 21 
18 62 20 
43 3⁴ 23 
22 58 20 
|5 
40 45 15 
30 55 15 
71 3i 15 
35 50 15 
43 37 20 
4l 38 21 
48 33 19 
42 37 21 
16 64 20 
18 60 22 
19 62 19 
2 A 
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Questionnaire, 1963 - Continued 


Do you favor—Contin: 


ued 
13. * . religious activities (prayers, Bible reading, etc.) 


— ler — PEAS 


14, A strong emt Nations fully supported by all member nations? 


Inde 
Re 


15, Aid to underdeveloped countries that are— 
(a) Pro-Western? 


2 


Republican 
Democrat, 


Nonalined tral)? 
@) Noel e 


16(b) If your previous answer favors increased services, are you w ling to pay 


increased Federal taxes to obtain then? 


17. What is 82 opinion of the President's record on— 
(a) Domestic matters? 
Independent 
blican 


No 
opinion 


Percent 


On Preserving Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished and respected columnist, 


Mr. David Lawrence, has been produc- 
ing some outstanding columns on the 
subject of Presidential use of troops or 
preparation to use troops to force inte- 
gration of the races. Mr. Lawrence has 
made it crystal clear that he is concerned 
about the lack of legal authority which 
the President had in dispatching troops 
to Alabama recently, and the potential 
for exercising dictatorial power to in- 
timidate or force local officials and indi- 
viduals to conform to the whims and 
orders of any President. 
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I only wish, Mr. President, that more 
of our national writers were as objective 
and courageous as Mr. Lawrence, in his 
determination to point out to the Amer- 
ican people the dangers involved in using 
Federal troops for such a purpose. Evi- 
dently, to the Supreme Court, which has 
been indicating its lack of objectivity in 
decision after decision concerning the 
South, is so determined to force integra- 
tion of the races that it will not even con- 
sider a challenge by the Governor of a 
sovereign State to the dispatching of 
troops by the President into a State for 
purposes of intervention and possible 
later use of these troops as an instru- 
ment of force against fellow American 
citizens. 

It is therefore refreshing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to find in the Washington press 
corps, one, among at least several other 
newsmen, who is willing to sound the 
call of danger to the American public 
to make certain that both sides of this 
conflict are brought to the attention of 
the people, even though the Supreme 
Court will not even entertain an argu- 
ment on the subject. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this column by Mr. David Law- 
rence, entitled, “Power a Dictator Would 
Usurp: U.S. Brief on Using Troops in 
Alabama Would Open Up Vast Area of 
Coercion,” and printed in the May 27, 


1963, issue of the Evening Star be print- 


ed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
also ask unanimous consent that a news- 
letter that I distributed on May 20, 1963, 
on a similar subject, and entitled, “On 
Preserving Order,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
and newsletter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington Evening 
May 27, 1963] 
Power A DICTATOR WovuLp Usurp—U.S, Brier 
ON USING TROOPS IN ALABAMA WOULD OPEN 
Ur Vast AREA or COERCION 


(By David Lawrence) 


A remarkable brief has just been filed in the 
Supreme Court of the United States by di- 
rection of Attorney General Robert Kennedy. 
If the argument in it is ever sustained by the 
high court, the way is opened to a military 
dictatorship in the United States at any time 
and for any reason that suits the whim of a 
President. The provisions of the Constitu- 
tion which limit a President’s power would 
be swept aside and, for all practical pur- 
poses, the Constitution hereafter would be 
what the President says it is. 

The brief was in answer to a petition of 
Governor Wallace of Alabama asking the 
Supreme Court to issue an order against 
the use of Federal troops in Alabama unless 
requested by the Governor or the legislature, 
as required by the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court today, however, de- 
clined to pass on the merits of the argument 
in the brief and rejected the complaint on 
the ground that the President had merely 
taken “purely preparatory measures.” But 
the brief of the Department of Justice will 
remain in the records as a statement of the 
basis for future use of Federal troops inside 
a sovereign State. : 

The Department of Justice replies that the 
provision of the Constitution which explicitly 
Says that Federal troops may be used within 
a State only with the permission of the Gov- 
ernor or the State Legislature is “irrelevant” 
and that somehow the 14th amendment 
conferred broad new powers on the Presi- 
dent to enforce any law on any subject 
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or to use troops whenever, on the basis of his 
own judgment of the circumstances, he 
wishes to use them. The brief, moreover, 
makes this sweeping claim: 

“There is no room for judicial review of a 
Presidential determination that the condi- 
tions stated in section 333 have arisen and 
require him to take ‘such measures as he 
considers necessary.“ 

Section 333 is part of a law originally 
passed in 1871. It specifically relates only 
to a failure or refusal by State authorities 
to permit the “execution of the laws of the 
United States.” President Kennedy has 
himself publicly stated that, in the recent 
disturbances in Birmingham, Ala., no Fed- 
eral law was being violated—nor any court 
order, either. 

The brief brushes aside as secondary the 

public statements of Alabama officials that 
they intend to maintain law and order, and 
adds: 
“But the allegations of intent cannot re- 
lieve the President of the right and duty to 
prepare for all contingencies and to make 
the independent determination required by 
section 333.” 

Yet a President's intent, on the other 
hand—whether it be political or capricious— 
to prepare to deal with local disturbances 
whenever he pleases is held by the Depart- 
ment of Justice not even to be subject to ju- 
dicial review. It is further argued in the 
brief that section 333 is a blanket authoriza- 
tion to a President to send troops into any 
State at any time that he himself thinks 
there may in the future be some intention 
to violate any law or court order. Section 
333, however, doesn’t deal with intent at all, 
but only with actual evidence of law viola- 
tion or a refusal to enforce a law. 

The constitutionality of section 333 itself 
has never been upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Congress cannot 
assume the right to proclaim by statute what 
it wishes to be considered constitutional. 
Nor can Congress enlarge a President’s con- 
stitutional powers by means of a law. 

The most surprising statement in the 
brief—and one which would seem to pave the 
way for a military dictatorship by a President 
of the United States at any time he wishes 
to set it up—is as follows: 

“We cannot know whether the occasion for 
invoking the statute (sec. 338) will actually 
arise. Nor need we examine the precise cir- 
cumstances which might justify the contem- 
plated intervention. It is sufficiently clear, 
however, that the prevailing situation in Bir- 
mingham may deteriorate in such a way as to 
require action under section 333.” 

Yet the law itself doesn’t say a President 
may threaten to use Federal troops or even 
use them until the circumstances stated in 
the law have actually arisen. 

But what difference would it make what 
the law says if the Department of Justice is 
right in claiming that there can be no judi- 
cial review of a President’s acts? 

There is no limit to the powers of coercion 
that could be applied by a President, 
whether a liberal or not, by ordering out 
troops. If the Supreme Court of the United 
States accepts the reasoning of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, then, even when no Federal 
law or court order has been violated, a Pres- 
ident can mobilize Federal troops and deploy 
them as he pleases. He could intimidate lo- 
cal authorities and cause certain citizens to 
make concessions in favor of one group of 
voters rather than another, Also, a President, 
under his own concept of Executive power, 
could apparently choose to enforce that con- 
cept by military action irrespective of what 
is actually specified to the contrary in either 
the laws of the United States or the Consti- 
tution. 

ON PRESERVING ORDER 

In recent years many of the rights and 
powers of the States have been usurped al- 
together or in part by the National Govern- 
ment, through Supreme Court edicts, Execu- 
tive orders, and by actions of the Congress. 
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This is particularly true in the congressional 
authorization of grant-in-ald programs 
which permit the Federal dollar to bring 
about the desired element of control. Two 
major powers are still in large part retained 
by the States, these being in the fields of 
education and law enforcement. However, 
those who would centralize all power in 
Washington have been constantly chipping 
away at these two vital powers in the past 
decade. 

The major accomplishment forged by the 
centralizers in the fleld of education was the 
Supreme Court’s school desegregation deci- 
sion of 1954. Another major effort to take 
over the field of education has been the 
proposed program of general Federal aid to 
education. However, this drive has been 
blunted and shows no sign of being revived 
during the 88th Congress. 

In the field of law enforcement, the Na- 
tional Government would have usurped more 
power had it not been for the strong views 
expressed by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
against establishment of a national police 
force. Within the past few years, however, 
the centralizers have discovered another tool 
which can be utilized not only to gain more 
control over education but also to intrude 
on the law enforcement prerogatives of State 
and local governments. This is the tactic of 
using Federal troops to force compliance 
with Federal court orders. Last week this 
tactic was extended one step further by 
using it as a club to intimidate State and 
local officers under the threat of the use of 
Federal troops in Birmingham, Ala. 

The idea of using Federal troops in the 
various States is highly questionable from 
a legal standpoint, except as provided in 
article IV, section 4 of the U.S. Constitution, 
to wit: “on application of the (State) legis- 
lature, or of the executive (when the legis- 
lature cannot be convened).” * * * The 
argument against the use of troops to force 
integration has been made by many eminent 
legal scholars from both within and without 
the South. The Congress certainly indi- 
cated it had no intention of forcing inte- 
gration by use of troops when in 1957 it 
repealed an old reconstruction statute which 
provided for the use of troops in equal rights 
cases, The vote in the Senate was 90 to 0. 

In the Birmingham difficulties troops 
were dispatched to the State by the Presi- 
dent, without any Federal laws or court 
orders having been violated. In fact, the 
President made this clear at a news confer- 
ence before the troops were sent to Alabama. 
In addition, the local law enforcement offi- 
clals have been demonstrating their willing- 
ness and capability to maintain law and 
order in Birmingham in the face of rioting 
which was initiated by Negro mobs, en- 
couraged by Federal officials and liberal ele- 
ments outside the South, and then aggra- 
vated by the unfortunate bombings. 

Clearly, the President has no authority to 
intervene or threaten to intervene in pre- 
serving law and order where no Federal laws 
or court orders have been violated. The 
preservation of local law and order is the 
responsibility of local and State officials. In 
fact, the dispatching of troops to Alabama 
only served to further aggravate a tense 
atmosphere charged with deep-seated feel- 
ings. 

One Alabama editor, after lunching with 
the President, sought to excuse the Presi- 
dent’s action in part by stating that he felt 
the President was sincere in sending the 
troops to Alabama. Columnist David Law- 
rence has asked the appropriate question, 
however, why troops weren’t sent when the 
rioting was initiated by the mobs. Why, in- 
stead, has Martin Luther King been made a 
court favorite at the White House, even to 
the extent of receiving Presidential phone 
calls while in jail in Atlanta and Birming- 
ham for creating domestic troubles? The 
question can likewise be raised as to why 
troops haven't been ordered to quell recent 
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domestic racial violence in Chicago, Ill., and 
Englewood, N.J. 

Sincere or not, the President's action in 
sending troops into Alabama for the pur- 
poses stated was both illegal and unwise. 
The voice of public protest should be heard 
on this action all across this land, for such 
an action merely plants the seeds for addi- 
tional dictatorial actions in all sections of 
the country. 

Sincerely, 
Strom THURMOND. 


Recent Studies of Our Banking and 
Financial System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an address 
delivered by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON], before the Third Na- 
tional Mortgage Conference of the 
American Bankers Association, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., on May 28, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RECENT STUDIES OF Our BANKING AND 
FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


(Remarks of Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Democrat, of Virginia, before the Third 
National Mortgage Conference of the 
American Bankers Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 28, 1963) 

It is a great pleasure to be with the 1963 
meeting of the Mortgage Bankers Conference 
here in Washington. As you know, 1963 is a 
particularly significant anniversary year in 
banking. This year marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the National Currency Act, now 
known as the National Bank Act; it is also 
the 50th anniversary of the Federal Reserve 
Act and the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. This is, therefore, a good year 
for taking stock of our financial system, In 
doing so, we have available the results of a 
considerable amount of study and discussion 
that has been going on over the past few 
years. 


BACKGROUND OF RECENT FINANCIAL STUDIES 


The reasons for the interest in our finan- 
cial institutions do not lie in any concern 
about their security or soundness during the 
current prosperity and relative stability in 
the economy. In fact, the recent and cur- 
rent study of our financial system has taken 
place under conditions that contrast with 
the beginnings both of the National Bank 
Act and the Federal Reserve System. 

As you know, the National Bank Act was 
passed after an era marked by banking ex- 
cesses and speculation, as the State banks 
grew rapidly in response to the legislative 
principle of free banking first adopted by 
New York State in 1836. It was the need 
for a sound currency and for means to 
finance the Civil War which led to the pas- 
sage of the National Currency Act in 1863. 
Likewise, the recurrent money panics that 
marked the last half of the 19th century, 
culminating in the panic of 1907, gave great 
urgency to the formation of the National 
Monetary Commission in 1908. And the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act of 1913, sponsored by my 
distinguished predecessor in the House and 
Senate, Carter Glass, was the outcome of 
recognition stemming from the Commission's 
study of the need for an adequate system 
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of providing bank reserves and a payments 
system for a national economy that had be- 
come continental in its geopraphic extent 
and that was entering the arena of world 
leadership among industrial nations. 

It is the great changes in our economy, 
rather than any present concern over the 
soundness and stability of our institutions 
or our currency, that have stimulated recent 
studies. In the half-century since 1913, we 
have experienced two world wars and a great 
depression, and we have seen a gradual 
equalizing of wealth as we have put the 
consumer in the driver's seat of the economy 
in this present automobile age. 

During this period the Government has 
entered many areas of finance, expanding 
the range and increasing the level of its 
activities. By the end of fiscal 1961, out- 
standing direct and guaranteed loans, ex- 
cluding Government-sponsored, quasi-public 
programs and excluding the direct and 
guaranteed loans of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, had risen to a total of $94 bil- 
lion. Moreover, the Government debt has 
expanded to carry the total to a level that 
in 1960 was 237 times as great as in 1908, 
and that gives promise of expanding still 
more with the $12-billion deficit officially 
forecast for this fiscal year, if the Congress 
does not reduce taxes or appropriations. 

There have been other significant changes 
since 1913. One is the growing public rec- 
ognition of the need for the Government to 
moderate both inflationary booms and de- 
flationary busts. Another is the rapid rise 
of financial intermediaries—investment 
trusts, pension funds, savings and loan as- 
sociations, and credit unions; and, corre- 
spondingly, the relatively slower growth of 
the commercial banks, which along with in- 
vestment banks in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries had been the predomi- 
nant supplier of capital and credit to our 
private en economy. Vigorous com- 
petition with the commercial banks by oth- 
er financial intermediaries has stemmed 
partly from tax advantages of the special- 
ized institutions, partly from the changing 
financial practices in the consumer-oriented 
economy, and partly from the aggressive 
merchandising of services by the specialized 
institutions. 

There is ample precedent for the recent 
study of our financial machinery and policy, 
not only in the work of the National Mone- 
tary Commission and in the study preced- 
ing the Banking Act of 1935, but also in 
the work in Britain of the Macmillan Com- 
mittee in the early 1930’s and the Radcliffe 
Committee in 1958-59, both of which car- 
ried out exhaustive studies of the British 
financial system. The first suggestion dur- 
ing the postwar period for a comprehensive 
review of the U.S. monetary and financial 
system came in 1948 from the Committee 
for Economic Development, a private group 
of 150 leading businessmen and educators. 

Other suggestions for studies of money 
and banking, particularly central banking, 
were made during the early 1950's. My fi- 
nancial institutions bill of 1957 was in- 
tended primarily to bring technical provi- 
sions of the Federal banking law into 
consistency, and although it did not pass 
the House, it had considerable influence on 
specific legislative proposals since passed by 
the 


Beginning with that careful and time- 
consuming analysis of banking laws in 1956- 
57, many groups have conducted their re- 
views of our- financial institutions and the 
functions they should perform, After the 
study by the Senate Finance Committee in 
1957, conducted by my distinguished col- 
league, Senator Harry F. Brno, the private 
CED in May 1958, appointed its 25-man 
Commission on Money and Credit—the so- 
called CMC—made up of leaders from busi- 
ness, finance, labor, agriculture, and educa- 
tion. Some 110 professors worked on the 
commission’s research projects and produced 
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11,000 pages before the commission sub- 
mitted its 285-page report, costing $1.3 mil- 
lion, to President Kennedy on June 19, 1961. 

In mse to the report, President Ken- 
nedy in March 1962, appointed three com- 
mittees composed of heads of Government 
departments and agencies. The Financial 
Institutions Committee, chaired by Walter 
Heller, Chairman of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers, and the Federal Credit 
Programs Committee, chaired by Douglas 
Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury, have now 
made their reports, in April and February 
1963, respectively, The third committee ap- 
pointed by the President, on Government 
welfare and pension programs, need not con- 
cern us. In 1962, the Comptroller of the 
Currency appointed a 24-man committee of 
bankers to examine the national banking 
system, and that report is also now published. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STUDIES 


The main conclusion emerging from all 
these studies is that there is no need, to use 
the CED's words, for “wholesale overhaul 
of our financial structure.” And, as the 
President's Financial Institutions Committee 
report goes on, “many of the needed revi- 
sions in law and policy identified by the 
committee are not so urgent as to command 
the highest priority.” In other words, na- 
tional leaders in private business and educa- 
tion and top officials of the Government’s 
departments having primary responsibility 
for financial matters see no pressing cause 
for urgency in enac drastic legislative 
proposals to change significantly the finan- 
cial structure under which our economy is 
now operating. Indeed, the report of the 
Committee on Financial Institutions, pre- 
pared with the benefit of a review by top 
Government officials of the earlier study by 
the Commission on Money and Credit of the 
CED, had this to say: 

Although numerous improvements are 
suggested, the report as a whole offers re- 
assurance that our financial system, for the 
most part, functions soundly and efficiently 
to promote the growth and stability of our 
economy and effective employment of our 
Nation’s savings; and that Federal supervi- 
sion and regulation advances these ends. 
‘The Nation is therefore in a position to pro- 
ceed with improvements after due delibera- 
tion rather than, as so often has been true 
in the past, under the pressure of financial 
crisis.” 

I share the view of these private and pub- 
lic groups that there is no urgent need for 
wholesale legislative changes, and I assure 
you that the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee will give careful consideration to 
any proposals that come before it on this 
subject, 

A second general conclusion that these 
studies reflect is that the country has now got 
a satisfactory set of Government economic 
objectives and that monetary and debt man- 
agement tools are adequate to achieve those 
objectives. In other words, these studies 
endorse the general principle that the Gov- 
ernment should confine its role in the econ- 
omy to trying to create general conditions 
that foster economic growth, general mone- 
tary stability, and high levels of employment, 
and that the Government should rely on the 
forces of corporate and individual initiative 
and enterprise to assure the continued eco- 
nomic development of the country and the 
increase in real incomes of its people. I cer- 
tainly can agree strongly with that conclu- 
sion. Even the CMC report, which in general 
reflects a tone of increasing emphasis and 
reliance on the Federal Government which I 
do not agree with, rejects a variety of pro- 
posed new devices to regulate credit. 

A third general conclusion, so taken for 
granted by the studies that it is not directly 
stated, is that the Nation's dual banking 
system is effective and on balance satisfac- 
tory. Carter Glass supported the dual bank- 
ing system as it had developed from 1863, 
and the Federal Reserve Act was superlm- 
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posed upon the dual banking system with no 
intention to weaken or alter it. Throughout 
my 30 years in the Congress I have supported 
the dual banking system, and I am glad to 
state my support of it today. 

Support of the dual banking system also 
means to me support of the principle of com- 
petition in banking. I, of course, recognize 
that banking is of necessity a regulated in- 
dustry, because of its vital role in creating 
the Nation’s supply of money, in operating 
its payments system, and in safeguarding its 
savings and credit needs, However, I also 
believe that competition among banks, in a 
climate of sound monetary and fiscal policy, 
is valuable to the economy in increased loans 
and investments, in better service to the pub- 
lic, and in better and more efficient bank 
management. The key principle that we can 
never lose sight of is to maintain a proper 
balance between sound monetary and fiscal 
policy and effective regulatory practices, on 
the one hand, and sufficient emphasis on 
private enterprise and competition in bank- 
ing and finance on the other. The caution- 
ary tone of the President's Committee on 
Financial Institutions seems to me to reflect 
an underlying concern for balance between 
regulation and enterprise in finance which I 
can endorse. 


SUPERVISORY STRUCTURE AND RELATIONSHIPS 


It is primarily in the area of supervisory 
structure and relationships that most of the 
recent studies of our financial system have 
had the most to say and have aroused the 
most discussion and controversy. The CMC 
report of the CED, for example, put forward 
a number of suggestions that would alter 
the way in which the Federal Reserve System 
carries out monetary policy. It proposes to 
deemphasize the voluntary and regional 
character of the Federal Reserve and would 
centralize more power in the Federal Reserve 
Board and make the terms of its Chairman 
and Vice Chairman coincide with that of the 
President. 

I would vigorously oppose those legislative 
proposals, as I take it the administration 
itself has concluded, since its financial in- 
stitutions committee report makes no refer- 
ence to the subject. I believe deeply in the 
soundness of a Federal Reserve System in- 
dependent of the Treasury. And I believe it 
would undermine the morale of the Federal 
Reserve System and make its problem of 
staffing acute to remove the policymaking 
function entirely from the regional Federal 
Reserve banks. I agree with Chairman 
Martin's position that the genius of the 
framers of the Federal Reserve Act lies in 
the creation of regional banks, knit together 
by a national governing body in Washington 
rather than in the establishment of a central 
institution with authoritarian powers. 

The President's Financial Institutions 
Committee—the Feller Committee—was 
considerably more cautious in its approach 
to changing the banking system than the 
CMC report, and I think properly so, con- 
sidering the fundamental judgment of both 
committees that our financial institutions 
require no wholesale restructuring. Its con- 
clusions were not even stated as legislative 
recommendations but instead as principles 
to guide legislation. 

Positive proposals included a graduated 
system of reserve requirements for demand 
deposits for all commercial banks, with Fed- 
eral Reserve membership remaining volun- 
tary, a reserve requirement for deposits of 
mutual savings banks and shares of sav- 
ings and loan associations; a cash liquidity 
requirement for such institutions; flexible 
standby authority rather than continuous 
regulation of interest rate ceilings on time 
and savings deposits; and an increase in the 
coverage of deposit and share insurance 
coupled with additional powers by the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board to regulate 
savings and loan associations. The Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee will be 
glad to give any specific legislative proposals 
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on these matters careful consideration at 
the appropriate time. 

Aside from positive proposals, the Finan- 
cial Institutions Committee’s report reflected 
concern about branching authority, and it 
called for a comprehensive study of the geo- 
graphic banking structure as a factual base 
for constructing sound administrative policy 
guidelines on new charters, branches, and 
mergers. The Committee was concerned 
about preserving competition and avoiding 
undue concentration of banking resources, 
yet it asserted that branching limitations 
in some States may impede competition and 
provision of banking services. The Commit- 
tee was concerned about broadening the 
portfolio investment authority of some of 
the specialized institutions, but it cautioned 
against abandoning the concept of asset 
specialization. And the Committee was con- 
cerned about better coordination among 
supervisory agencies, but it did not recom- 
mend any fundamental changes in super- 
visory relationships within the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Committee, in other words, 
left us on the fence in setting legislative 
policy in these areas. 

The Committee on Federal Credit Pro- 
grams—the Dillon Committee—likewise was 
cautious in recommending changes. It did, 
however, lay down some principles for Gov- 
ernment financial aid. It held that Gov- 
ernment credit was justified only to remove 
credit “gaps” in the private sector, to shift 
resources into socially desirable areas, and 
to increase total resource use—assuming 
other means were not available. It also held 
that the Government should use guarantees 
or insurance to private lenders, Government 
aid to new private institutions, or creation 
of a Government secondary market, in that 
order, before it should resort to direct loan 
programs. 

The Committee did urge regular apprais- 
al by the President, perhaps along with the 
budget review, of Federal credit programs, 
to see whether they continue to be needed. 
It emphasized that such p should 
supplement, not substitute for, private lend- 
ing. It recommended coinsurance by the 
lender for some part of all guaranteed or in- 
sured loans. It rejected further tax-exempt 
loan or guarantee programs. It urged promo- 
tion of uniform State law on mortgages 
to promote a private secondary mort- 
gage market. It urged that direct Govern- 
ment loans should generally be self-support- 
ing. And it called for more reporting by 
Government so that loan programs could be 
effectively reviewed. Finally, the Committee 
set the principle that interest rates charged 
on Government loan programs should be 
equal to the rate the Treasury has to pay for 
its debt. All these judgments by the Dillon 
Committee seem to me to be generally sound 
and in our tradition of keeping the Govern- 
ment’s role in business supplementary and 
not competitive. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Indeed, considering the usefulness of the 
studies by the President’s Committees, I 
think it is fair to say that they will serve 
as valuable expressions of principle to guide 
the Banking and Currency Committees of 
both sides of the Congress. It does seem, 
also, that the general tenor of these studies 
supports the position—which I endorse— 
that our financial institutions are in good 
health, and that we should move slowly to 
accept any sweeping legislative proposals 
that would disregard the wisdom of many 
diligent and dedicated men who have come 
before us and have bequeathed to us a 
unique and successful competitive financial 
environment. 

Taking a long look at our financial system 
in this anniversary year of 1963, it seems 
to me that, whatever the shortcomings and 
extremes of position the recent studies may 
reflect, our method of continual questioning 
and free inquiry is the best protection that 
we could have to assure the future strength 
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of our financial system. In one sense the 
entire history of finance in this country 
has represented a continuous experiment in 
adapting these institutions bit by bit to the 
needs of dramatically changing times—from 
the simple life of the new nation, to the age 
of enterprise and industrial revolution of 
the 19th century, onto the 20th century 
stage of world leadership, and now into 
the beginning of the age of automation, 
space exploration, and the struggle for world 
freedom against Communist tyranny. The 
recent studies and the legislative proposals 
stemming from those studies are in the prag- 
matic tradition of that great American and 
fellow Virginian, Woodrow Wilson, when he 
said in the first inaugural address about 
the new Federal Reserve System: 

“We shall deal with our economic system 
as it is and as it may be modified; not as it 
might be if we had a clean sheet of paper 
to write upon; and step by step we shall 
make it what it should be.” 


Cooperatives and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech 
made by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont, Senator GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, before the National Conference 
on Cooperatives and the Future, held in 
Washington, D.C., on April 29, 1963. 

Senator AIKEN is the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. In his com- 
mittee and on the floor of the Senate, 
Senator Arken has demonstrated again 
and again his leadership in support of 
the cooperative movement. 

Senator AIKEN is a great farm leader 
in the Senate, as he is with every subject 
to which he addresses his experience, 
wisdom, and rare judgment. I am sure 
that his address will be of great interest 
to many persons in our country. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COOPERATIVES AND THE FUTURE 
(By Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, of Vermont, 

National Conference on Cooperatives and 

the Future, Washington, D.C., April 29, 

1963) 

The three principal functions of coopera- 
tives are buying, selling, and servicing. 

These functions are performed for our 
farm, rural nonfarm, and urban popula- 
tions. 

Cooperation represents the efforts of large 
numbers of individuals—each of whom by 
himself would be considered too small to do 
business and perform services in a manner 
usually ascribed to big business. 

Since coordination of efforts between 
urban and farm people still leaves much to 
be desired and since my own experience has 
been largely with the farm, I shall speak 
primarily about farm cooperatives tonight. 

Ordinarily, a decrease in the number of 
organizations or in memberships would give 
little cause for rejoicing or even satisfaction. 

Last year—1962—the number of farm co- 
operatives in the United States dropped off 
by 2 percent while the total number of 
memberships decreased 1 percent. 
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That these losses simply represent the 
trend toward larger, stronger, and more 
efficient farms and farm marketing units is 
indicated by the fact that while the number 
of memberships and cooperatives both de- 
cl ied the amount of business done showed 
a gross increase of 3.5 percent over the pre- 
vious year. 

What has happened to farm cooperatives 
has happened to nearly all segments of in- 
dustry and commerce and indicates clearly 
the trend which we must ride and direct if 
we are to do our part in promoting the 
growth of the national economy and see 
to it that farm people share equitably in 
such growth. 

You will note that I did not say we must 
follow the trend. 

To follow is to lag behind and lose both 
profit and prestige. 

The farm cooperative has many times in 
the past demonstrated its ability to lead 
and direct. 

Proper direction of our economy, par- 
ticularly our agricultural economy, is now 
more important than ever. 

We have already demonstrated our ability 
to keep up in front. 

The time has come when we have to show 
determination as well as ability. 

To grow strong, cooperatives must be will- 
ing to branch out—to merge with other co- 
operatives in order to become more efficient, 
and even to go out of business when it 
strengthens the system as a whole. 

Farmers cannot afford to be sentimental 
about their cooperatives. 

They cannot plead for the right to exist 
on an emotional basis, or ask for special 
favors just because they are cooperatives. 

Cooperatives have grown strong for one 
great and overriding reason: They have 
proved their right to exist by competing 
effectively in the marketplace. 

They have provided services to their mem- 
bers where such services would not other- 
wise have been available. 

Great strides have been made in increas- 
ing efficiency but, while there have been 
many cooperative consolidations in the last 
few years, not enough has been done in this 
area of development 

Is it because we have become too much 
slaves to commercial habit and established 
marketing practices or is it just plain 
sentiment? 

Have cooperative members fallen victim 
to pride of membership, assessing the value 
of their own cooperative on an emotional 
basis rather than facing the fact that 2 or 
10 or 20 cooperatives, when merged into one 
strong association, gain important selling 
and purchasing equality? 

The lone cooperative increasingly finds it- 
self in the same position of competitive dis- 
advantage as an independent grocer who is 
trying to compete against the supermarket. 

No great supermarket chain would dream 
of trying to stand still. 

They are always on the watch for new areas 
that may be developed and new merchan- 
dising techniques which promise to extend 
their business. 

However, no supermarket organization 
would go into a new area without first con- 
ducting thorough market research studies of 
the area under consideration. 

So, too, must our cooperatives spend more 
time and effort on market research and busi- 
ness management. 

As never before, they must justify their 
right to exist by improving their competitive 
Position—not only in local areas but in entire 
regions. 

This means more cooperatives must be 
willing to go out of business as independent 
units, for there are still more organizations 
in the old established fields than are needed— 
too many for the farmers’ own good, 

Before the advent of the modern highway 
and electric lines it was necessary to have 
cooperative creameries every few miles. 
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These crossroads plants have now served 
their purpose and many can be continued 
only on a luxury basis. 

While pride of membership is frequently 
the very backbone of the cooperative move- 
ment, this pride cannot be allowed to inter- 
fere with sound business judgment. 

Farmers, as a rule, are people of good 
commonsense who will readily accept a 
merger proposition that is advanced on the 
basis that the overall strength of those co- 
operating will be increased and the prospects 
for greater dollar income will be improved. 

A study conducted by the State of Wis- 
consin not long ago analyzed the entire co- 
operative structure in the State and came 
up with the conclusion that the 319 existing 
cooperatives could effectively be reduced to 
only 54 associations. 

Larger and stronger cooperatives—with 
more service branches—can serve the mem- 
bers at lower operating costs. 

This is both a challenge and an exceptional 
opportunity. 

In this day of rapid centralization, many 
small independent cooperatives will neces- 
sarily expire while strong cooperative asso- 
ciations will grow and perform additional 
services to their members. 

While the field for marketing, purchasing, 
and servicing cooperatives has been quite 
well covered, we should not conclude from 
this that there can be no broadening of co- 
op opportunities. 

I doubt if we ever reach the point where 
further development of new cooperatives or 
new type organizations will be undesirable 
or unprofitable. 

We have as yet scarcely touched the area 
of production and utilization co-ops. 

A new field that is opening up rapidly 
now is that of harvesting and marketing for- 
est products. 

It is a rather sad story that for every 
dollar a farmer gets for timber stumpage, 
$17.60 is added before the ultimate user gets 
the finished product. 

This wide spread is due to harvesting, 
transportation, processing, and marketing 
costs. 


What farmer, however, owning 50 to 100 
acres of woodland, can afford $10,000 ma- 
chines for roadbuilding or harvesting 
equipment? 

What rural community can afford a manu- 
facturing plant on an individual basis? 

Fortunately, many rural communities do 
have small manufacturing plants but many 
more have not. 

The transient purchaser of timber cannot 
be expected to drag out his harvesting pro- 
cedure in order to keep the population of & 
rural community from drying up. 

With more cooperative effort modern for- 
estry and less costly processing methods 
could be practiced—sustained yield and sus- 
tained income be anticipated, maximum 
market prices be enjoyed, byproducts be 
salvaged and best of all a healthy rural com- 
munity be perpetuated. 

The road lies wide open for an expansion 
of cooperative farm forestry. 

Closely allied with the opportunity for 
cooperative farm forestry and also capable of 
being extended to areas where trees are not 
so plentiful is the great new field of coopera- 
tive commercial recreation. 

I am not speaking of nonprofit recreation 
but of programs whereby farmers may unite 
to not only make a real addition to their in- 
come but in many cases to make it possible 
to continue to operate farms which for the 
production of crops alone might be uneco- 
nomic. 

Included in this category we find trail 
building for riding and hiking, fishing and 
hunting, wildlife sanctuaries, winter sports 
development and just plain vacation areas. 

With the urban population expanding at 
a rapid pace and feeling a more proprietary 
interest in the natural resources of the Na- 
tion—with 90 percent of our people desiring 
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and insisting upon outdoor recreation—we 
should not ignore what is perhaps our most 
rapidly growing industry. 

While this growth is attracting great num- 
bers of individual and corporate promoters 
the fact remains that in many areas the co- 
operative method could prove to be the best 
method of dealing with the situation. 

One of the fallacies receiving rather wide 
distribution these days relates to special 
privileges which co-ops are supposed to re- 
ceive under the law. 

According to these fallacies all co-ops re- 
ceive tax benefits not available to others 
engaged in the same line of business—and 
low-cost interest rates give rural electric 
co-ops special advantages over utility cor- 
porations. 

You and I know that the charge that 
co-ops receive special tax benefits is a piece 
of pure fiction. 

We know that co-ops pay normal property 
taxes and if earnings exceed the amount 
allowable for safe reserves and are not re- 
funded to the members that these earnings 
are required to pay income taxes. 

You and I know, too, that the benefits 
from the interest rate on loans to REA co-ops 
are scarcely a drop in the bucket compared 
with the tax benefits allowed the petroleum 
interests, the pipeline interests and the 
electric industry. 

You and I know these things but the ma- 
jority of the people do not. 

We know that much of the enormous 
development of the U.S. economy during the 
last 20 years has resulted from the extension 
of REA lines throughout the Nation. 

The public at large does not realize that. 

The REA is under severe attack today. 

Its enemies are making unprecedented 
profits themselves. 

They leave no stone unturned in their 
continuing quest for monopoly. 

They are not willing to live and let live. 

Their strength in the Congress is greater 
than at any time within the last 25 years. 

Why am I putting emphasis on the danger 
to rural electric cooperatives at this time? 

Why should a dairy co-op or grain co-op 
or cotton co-op be disturbed? 

It is because if REA co-ops can be weak- 
ened, crippled, or destroyed then other kinds 
of cooperatives will come next. 

It is not the REA alone that is under 
attack. 

It is the cooperative system of doing busi- 
ness. 

How do we combat the type of attack 
which REA co-ops are undergoing today? 

Mainly by getting the true story before 
the people at every opportunity. 

By operating the co-op organizations so 
efficiently that all members will be fully 
aware of the benefits they receive from this 
means of doing business, 

By recognizing that the primary purposes 
of cooperatives lie in filling unmet needs or 
in exercising regulatory powers in the econ- 
omy at large. 

By refusing to let co-op organizations be 
used for p only remotely connected 
with the business for which they are estab- 
lished. 

By guarding against discriminatory legis- 
lation and keeping Members of Congress 
fully informed. 

Cooperatives cannot expect exemption 
from antimonopoly laws or any other laws 
applicable to business in general. 

We can expect and should insist upon such 
legislation as will insure equality of oppor- 
tunity with other segments of commerce and 
industry. 

We must insist upon nondiscriminatory 
administration of the law and a hands-off 
policy on the part of Government officials 
when farmer cooperatives undertake to 
strengthen their position by every legal 
means, 

Happily there have been recent indica- 
tions that the Department of Justice may 
be modifying what in past years has appeared 
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to be a policy of harassment of farm coop- 
eratives. 

What should be the role of the Federal 
Government in the field of cooperation? 

I will say again now as I have said many 
times in the past that it is the function 
of Government to furnish the tools with 
which to operate. 

It should not be the function of Govern- 
ment itself to use those tools or to exert 
management responsibilities over farm 
cooperatives. 

Government can and should carry on 
research work helpful to cooperatives just 
as it does for all factors of our economy— 
and just as it is doing today under the 
leadership of Dr. Joseph Knapp and his able 
staff. 

It is, of course, the function of Govern- 
ment to enforce laws and regulations on an 
impartial basis. 

The future well-being of agriculture, may 
I say, does not depend on Government ex- 
cept as government is a servant of the people. 

It depends upon farmers themselves, their 
organizations, their leadership and their 
management, 

The gravest danger to cooperatives will not 
be found today in the efforts of others to 
put us out of business or in the desire of 
any Government officials to control or direct 
our operations. 

It is to be found in the complacency and 
inertia which has developed within our own 
organizations. 

These culprits, while byproducts of suc- 
cess, can also prove to be our worst enemies. 

The agricultural production of the United 
States is the envy of the world today. 

It has been a most potent weapon in the 
cold war. 

There are those who think agriculture is 
expendable. 

We face competition or loss of markets 
particularly on the international front if 
these people have their way. 

We will need all our power to protect our 
well-being. 

Farm cooperatives are the backbone of our 
agricultural strength. 

We don't need to waste time complaining— 
we need to plan, to work, and to fight, 

We can fight successfully only with a 
united front—let’s fight. 


Birmingham Civil Service Violations 
Protested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Federal Government's efforts to 
show favoritism to Negro applicants for 
civil service jobs in Birmingham recently 
76 people on a civil service register were 
passed over to reach a particular name. 
Although the applicant was No. 77 on 
the register, she was offered a position 
as secretary to the Regional Counsel of 
the Internal Revenue Service. This ap- 
plicant was a Negro. 

Mr. Speaker, I have repeatedly pro- 
tested these violations and uses of 
favoritism in Birmingham to Mr. John 
W. Macy, Chairman, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

Although the job would represent a 
promotion for a number of women appli- 
cants already employed by the Internal 
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Revenue Service in Birmingham, the 
Negro applicant from outside Govern- 
ment service was given the job. 

Directions and pressures to hire Ne- 
groes for these civil service jobs are 
coming from high officials here in Wash- 
ington. Their actions and pressures rep- 
resent willful violations of civil service 
rules and procedures. These are not the 
only violations, Mr. Speaker, but there 
are others. The civil service merit sys- 
tem is being seriously jeopardized. The 
pressures being brought to bear on Bir- 
mingham Federal agency officials,. 
charged with the responsibility of hiring 
personnel, to hire Negroes are making a 
mockery of civil service regulations and 
procedures. 

Mr. Speaker, continuation of the pres- 
ent policies and pressures will result in 
the complete loss of confidence in the 
Federal Government merit system 
hiring. 

Although I have been assured that the 
Civil Service Commission is investigating 
these complaints, I am not aware that 
remedial, corrective or punitive action is 
being taken. I cannot stand idly by, 
while these violations are being perpe- 
trated in the name of so-called equal 
rights and opportunities while these 
actions are, in fact, efforts to show 
favoritism and preference to a specific 
group. 


Cooperatives and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 28, 1963 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, on 
May 8, one of our distinguished col- 
leagues, the Honorable Husert H. 
HUMPHREY, addressed the Conference on 
Cooperatives and the Future on the sub- 
ject “Cooperatives and Freedom.” The 
speech deals with the contributions made 
to our society and our economy by co- 
operatives in an authoritative and inter- 
esting manner. It is truly an outstand- 
ing address that deserves a wide 
audience. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the speech be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COOPERATIVES AND FREEDOM: TRANSCRIPT OF 
ADDRESS BY Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
OF MINNESOTA, BEFORE THE CONFERENCE ON 
COOPERATIVES AND THE FUTURE 
Thank you very much, Mr. Hendrickson, 

Mr. and my esteemed colleague 

from Vermont, Senator GEORGE AIKEN. 

I can honestly say that of the many men 
that I have known in public life, I have 
never known one who was a more stanch 
defender, and a more sincere and effective 
advocate of the cooperative movement—of 
the farm cooperative—than the Senator 
from Vermont, Mr. Arken. I want to compli- 
ment him, 

Many things have happened here this 
evening that are intriguing. Roy Hendrick- 
son introduced Clyde Ellis as the dean of the 
co-ops in Washington. My gracious. When 
I came here they were talking about that 
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rambunctious young fellow from Arkansas, 
Clyde Ellis. Now he’s a dean. It's a great 
honor to be known as “the dean of the 
co-ops,” Clyde. You preside well over your 
unruly students. I want to compliment you, 
too 


I am pleased to be on this platform with 
the Secretary of Agriculture who was Gov- 
ernor of our State of Minnesota, Orville 
Freeman as Governor of Minnesota didn't 
take a passive interest in cooperatives. He 
took an active interest. He promoted them. 
He urged people to join. He was by word 
and deed and practice a true cooperator. 
You have in the Secretary of Agriculture one 
who pleads your case and cause well and one 
who lives by the principles that he espouses. 

I want to talk to you now about my views 
on cooperatives and the cooperative move- 
ment in the United States—and elsewhere— 
and what we can do to improve it, If noth- 
ing else happened in this meeting than that 
six of the national federations are meeting 
together, working together, planning to- 
gether, and thinking together, this would be 
a significant accomplishment in its own 
right. 

One of the weaknesses in the past of or- 
ganizations of cooperatives is that all too 
often the federations would have their own 
meetings, and the federations would pursue 
their own course. They were effective, but 
not often enough would the federations come 
together to find a common meeting ground— 
to find ways and means of cooperating be- 
tween cooperative federations for the com- 
mon good and the programs and objectives 
agreed upon. 

The fact that you are here—300 to 400 of 
you—dedicated by life and by conviction, 
idealism and practice, to your cooperative 
organizations and the cooperative principles 
in itself is a significant accomplishment. 

The charges against cooperatives—unfair 
charges, half truths—gain considerable ac- 
ceptance by an unknowing public because 
they get the headlines and because they are 
cloaked in sensationalism. But like most 
good things, meetings of this sort, while 
meaningful to those who are the participants 
and having long-range good, just simply are 
not broadcast across the land. 

You did not get where you are just by 
meetings like this. There were days when 
some of you in this audience met in less 
lavish surroundings. There were times when 
you wondered whether you could carry on, 
if you could find the means, yes, even the 
courage to carry on, Many a cooperative was 
started in a country store around a potbellied 
stove. Many a cooperative was started out 
of sheer desperation—it had to be started. 
There was no way to market the product 
without being exploited, no way to meet the 
rising costs of production unless you could 
band together. 

Cooperatives as we know them are the 
result of both idealism and ideals, plus con- 
viction and necessity. 

One way that we can measure how well we 
have been doing is to look at the statistical 
evidence. Since 1913 cooperatives have mar- 
keted, or purchased or been involved in, eco- 
nomic transactions that have gone far be- 
yond the $200 billion mark. That's big 
business. The net volume of cooperative 
economic enterprise in fiscal year 1961 was 
approximately $1214 billion. That's rather 
big business. I can think of some cooper- 
atives out in our State of Minnesota that 
started with just a few thousand dollars 25 
years ago, and today have assets that run 
into the millions of dollars. 

In Minnesota, we haye grain cooperatives. 
We have our great dairy cooperatives. We 
have the great Central Exchange. We have 
the Midland Cooperative. We have the 
Superior Cooperative in the Duluth-Superior 
area. We have the Farmers Union GTA. We 
have many hundreds of elevator cooperatives. 

All of these had little beginnings—every 
one of them. Some of them perished along 
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the way. In a free society this is inevitable 
and the admonition that has been given 
here tonight, of strengthening these cooper- 
atives by wiser t, indeed at times, 
even by closer association, is a good and 
sound admonition. 

But we didn’t get where we are because 
somebody established an edict or because the 
Government of the United States said, “This 
is the way it ought to be.” 

About two-thirds of the dairymen of this 
country belong to cooperatives. Without co- 
operatives, America's dairy industry today 
would be a dead industry. It couldn’t pos- 
sibly survive. We are privileged today to 
have this great industry because wise men, 
now and in the past, brought farm producers 
of this highly skilled, expensive, costly 
operation known as dairying into the great 
cooperatives. Today, three-fifths of the 
fluid milk, 60 percent of the butter, and 75 
percent of the nonfat dried milk is han- 
dled by dairy cooperatives. 

A better measurement is to see what serv- 
ices these cooperatives offer. We ought to 
tell more people about them, because the 
cooperative movement needs acceptance as 
well as just toleration. It needs advocacy 
as well as an assumption that it will re- 
main. 

Consider marketing first. The picture for 
marketing farm products shows some disar- 
ray in spite of the cooperatives, in spite of 
government and other actions. But if it 
were not for the cooperatives the market- 
ing of farm products today would be in an 
unbelievably bad situation. 

One of the great needs of the farmers of 
today is to strengthen their bargaining posi- 
tion. This is something we have to drive 
home. While we do recognize the spiritual 
and political importance of individuality, 
we recognize that a farmer is helpless against 
some economic forces that affect agriculture 
and the entire Nation unless he can increase 
his b position. The only alterna- 
tive to bargaining is dictation—or destruc- 
tion. I would hope that farmers would look 
upon their cooperative as not merely an as- 
sociation but also as a tool to bargain with 
and a means to improve their strength. 

By pooling both the volume of their prod- 
ucts and their bargaining power through 
cooperatives, farmers have proven again and 
again that they can exert great influence in 
the marketplace. And besides that, co- 
operatives help to build new markets and 
find new outlets for farm products. 

The combined resources of many farmers 
often makes it possible to process and to 
package, and to sell under nationally known 
brand names—thereby creating a new de- 
mand. 

Cooperatives help farmers to establish a 
high quality and a good reputation for prod- 
ucts. There is no substitute for this. Com- 
petition today demands a better product, 
demands better packaging, demands better 
distribution, demands better merchandising. 
If cooperatives have one weakness, it is that 
they refuse to come to grips all too often 
with the marketing practices which this 
society requires. That means modern ad- 
vertising, packaging, selling, and marketing 
practices. 

Cooperatives have also become a potent 
factor in agricultural export trade. This 
whole meeting could be devoted to export 
trade. And no one has done a better job 
to point out the importance of our exports— 
for our national economy, for our balance 
of payments, for our national leadership, for 
our international position—than the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. If this meeting didn’t 
do anything else but to support the hands of 
those who are attempting to support 
America’s position of leadership and export 
markets of agricultural products, it would 
perform a great service in this city. Let 
me warn you now: There are powerful forces 
in Government and outside of Government 
who are willing to make all sorts of adjust- 
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ment, politically, diplomatically, and every 
other way, but are unwilling to take up the 
cudgel and to fight for a fair and decent op- 
portunity to compete in open markets 
throughout the world. And if anyone fought 
this good fight, it was the Secretary of Agri- 
culture when he was at Paris last fall, meet- 
ing with ministers of agriculture and finance 
and others, when he fought the good fight 
for American farmers and agricultural mar- 
kets overseas—in the Common Market area. 

What is happening to poultry is only a 
forerunner of what can happen to grains, 
and what can happen to one product after 
another. Unless we can do something to de- 
clare a halt to this protectionism before it is 
accepted because we have to have allies, 
American agriculture is going to suffer. Co- 
operatives now need to exert their influence 
before it is too late, not only to build export 
markets, but to influence the political climate 
in the Capital, in the Congress, in the State 
Department. 

The American exporter, the American pro- 
ducer, has never faced the kind of competi- 
tion which he faces today in the Common 
Market. He has never faced the kind of pro- 
tectionism which can be established unless 
we insist that poultry and grains and dairy 
products, and vegetable oils, and cotton 
and a host of other products are all a part 
of NATO, of our expenditures for defense, 
of our 400,000 troops in Western Europe and 
of a common policy for the Atlantic Com- 
munity. We'd better make up our minds 
to that, 

Now we have some new export coopera- 
tives. Right now, for example, the Producers 
Export Co. has sold millions of bushels of 
co-op grain abroad since it organized a few 
years ago. And there is a group of soybean 
and cottonseed processing cooperatives which 
is starting a new cooperative to sell abroad 
as well as at home. Its name is Soy-Cot 
Sales with headquarters in Houston, Tex. 
This is good. This is meeting modern needs. 

Purchasing cooperatives are well repre- 
sented here, and also exert a great force for 
the good of the farmer in supply and dis- 
tribution. Farmers obtain through these 
purchasing cooperatives supplies at reduced 
costs. And they are supplies that are 
phased-in to the farm operation. 

Although cooperatives supply only about 
one-fifth of the farm market, for the major 
supplies they handle, their influence on daily 
prices and quality result in savings to every 
farmer. This is in an amount to several times 
the dollar savings shown in their annual 
audits. 

Another contribution of our cooperatives 
is to help farmers operate their farming en- 
terprises more efficiently—through your 
journals, through your fieldmen, through 
the many services which are offered. I 
might add that these services could well be 
expanded. 

Cooperatives often too prove to be the 
gadfly that stimulates other businesses to 
do a better job for farmers. This is no 
small contribution. Just recently a major 
company in the United States (a grain com- 
pany) has offered a firm marketing agree- 
ment to growers in its area that guarantees 
paying growers a cash price above that given 
by a cooperative in the region. Well, that 
cooperative has done a service far greater 
than it will ever show on its books. 

Cooperative spokesmen often refer to the 
yardstick or pace-setting influence on their 
businesses. You all know instances where 
the price of a product has shown an immedi- 
ate increase when farmers first formed a 
cooperative to market it or the price of farm 
supplies has dropped when farmers started 
manufacturing their own through a coopera- 
tive—and dropped as much as 30 or 40 per- 
cent. This is a common picture. 

We often hear about change these days. 
The acceleration of change in farming and 
in outside environments in which farmers 
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operate is throwing out a great challenge 
to our, cooperative movement. This is what 
we have been talking about. And the co- 
operatives have to face up to that challenge. 

All mergers are not bad, not when they 
modernize and streamline administrative 
operations, farm services, such as bulk de- 
livery, when farmers need them, or when 
they are enough to adjust to serving the 
larger farms with increased specializations. 

These are just a few of the changes. I 
want to emphasize in particular the changes 
that are required in marketing practices and 
in administrative organization. What is one 
of the greatest contributions of the coopera- 
tive movement? In our time, as we see it 
now, it is a contribution to freedom. I 
don’t think there is any doubt about this. 
The cooperative movement has been an es- 
sential factor in the success of the family 
farm sysem. It has contributed to communi- 
ty life and agricultural progress. Coopera- 
tives are the chief means of preserving this 
pattern that is so essential to a sound and 
progressive democracy. 

The family farm today must operate, how- 
ever, in an economic environment that is 
characterized by bigness. The only way that 
you can stand up to bigness, unless you want 
to “corporatize” American agriculture, is 
through the cooperative. The cooperative 
is the answer to the bigness that surrounds 
this entire agriculture operation. The co- 
operative may be the only answer in many 
cases if family farming is to continue to 
exist. 

Family farmers, through their coopera- 
tives, represent the true free enterprise sys- 
tem. We ought to make this point mani- 
festly clear. Who is more closely and clearly 
identified with free enterprise than a land- 
owner, a farm operator, the family farmer, 
the American farmer? The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture shows he has about $4 billion 
of his own money invested in these coopera- 
tives—with no Government money invested. 

Cooperatives are, in essence, doing things 
for themselves. This embodies the basic 
spirit of our freedom. Cooperatives help 
preserve our American heritage of a man 
with an independent spirit who is yet sen- 
sible enough to work together with others 
for his own common good. 

I fail to understand why some people to- 
day seek to deny farmers and cooperatives 
the same rights to do what others do with- 
out any criticism at all. Other businesses 
join together to do many things—small 
grocers and drugstores form buying co- 
operatives and say it’s great. And that they 
do this to meet the competition of the 
chain store on a more equal basis. 

Newspapers, who are very often critical of 
cooperatives, get together to hire reporters 
and collect news on a mutual basis—the 
Associated Press is an example. Many busi- 
nesses carry ownership of their product all 
the way from its raw state to the finished 
product on the shelf to the customer. This 
is looked upon as efficiency. 

When farmers do this in their cooperatives 
they are often charged with interference in 
what they call capitalist free enterprise sys- 
tem. Often the very people who shout the 
loudest about free enterprise are the ones 
who seek to deny the farmer the right to 
try to preserve his own private ownership by 
using cooperatives to help handle simply 
another stage, or extension, of his farming 
business. Who has a better right to market 
his own product than the farmer? Who has 
a better right and reason to get his supplies 
and services as economically and efficiently 
as possible than a farmer? He has every 
competitive disadvantage in the bigness of 
our system. He ought to be able at least 
to design for his own use some of the ad- 
vantages that he sees are possible through 
his cooperative. This is good business. 

Cooperatives, as I have said, help build 
good citizens. They help build leadership. 
Any country that is going to be a great 
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country and be a continuing democracy must 
build leadership. Leadership isn't some- 
thing you get out of a university, or some- 
thing that you inherit. Leadership essen- 
tially comes h experience. In our 
ccoperative movement today we have at least 
100,000 farmers who are directors of coopera- 
tives. Among the rural electric cooperatives 
of this country we have produced hundreds 
of outstanding leaders, and this is true of 
every one of your national federations. You 
have produced men and women who are 
political leaders, economic leaders, civic lead- 
ers, and who can stand up and speak their 
minds and do it well and cogently. There 
is no substitute in a free nation for leader- 
ship and dignity that comes through ex- 
perience and conviction. 

The recent encyclical issued by Pope John 
XXIII said: 

“The right to private property even of pro- 
ductive goods, also derives from the nature 
of man. This right, as we have elsewhere 
declared, is suitable means for safeguarding 
the dignity of the human person and for the 
exercise of responsibility in all fields; it 
strengthens and gives serenity to family life, 
thereby increasing the peace and prosperity 
of the state.” 

Cooperatives are helping safeguard that 
human dignity and safeguarding the dignity 
of our world communities by helping farm- 
ers retain their independent farming enter- 
prise, or as the encyclical said, “their right to 
private property even of productive goods.” 

Cooperatives thus help to build citizens 
under our system of government by provid- 
ing them the means of gaining a better 
standard of living, by increasing knowledge, 
by encouraging initiative and by making peo- 
ple feel more assurance of being recognized 
as an active element of our society. For 
these reasons, a government of the people, a 
government by the people and for the peo- 
ple for over half a century has seen fit to 
give encouragement and assistance to co- 
operatives, through research and educational 
programs. Moreover, Government has as- 
sisted by providing loans to help improve 
and expand these operations—as early as the 
days of the farm credit system, the rural 
electric cooperatives with the REA, and the 
bank for cooperatives, 

I want to warn this audience that every 
time we seek to hold these programs we 
have entrenched opposition, new attacks, new 
means of trying to distract us from the cen- 
tral objective of building a more equitable 
and a more just society. 

The bank for cooperatives did a great job 
in this country. My own view is that the 
bank could well have greater capital because 
the cost of any kind of cooperative endeavor 
today is far greater than it was when that 
bank was established. Our friends here from 
REA know the importance today of adequate 
capital. 

America ought to see to it that through the 
means of the private cooperative every farm- 
er in America who wants a telephone, for ex- 
ample, can have one if he can pay for it 
through his cooperative or through whatever 
other system there may be avVailable. 

I'm happy to say that in many other parts 
of the world this is the case. In the Scandi- 
navian countries, in Britain and Western 
Europe, in Italy, in Japan and many other 
countries the cooperative movement has a 
healthy public support and, of course, has 
great strength. Behind the Iron Curtain 
the situation is exactly the opposite. 

The Communist state's collective farms are 
about as far as you can get from our free 
and independent associations of farmers. If 
there was ever any kind of a comparison that 
we could make between two systems, it is 
not the comparison between steel companies 
alone, not the comparison between a mer- 
chandising system alone. I think the real 
comparison that makes an indelible impres- 
sion upon people throughout the world to- 
day is the comparison of the farmer and his 
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cooperative in a free country such as ours 
and the farmer behind the Iron Curtain. 

I talked with Mr. Khrushchev a few years 
ago. We talked a little bit about coopera- 
tives. When he asked me to explain our 
capitalism, telling me I knew nothing of, as 
he called it, his socialism, I used our own 
State of Minnesota as an example. He told 
me quite frankly that I was ignorant, as he 
put it, of socialism and I said I didn’t mean 
to be impertinent or impolite because that 
was not the purpose of my visit, but that I 
would return the compliment—that he was 
ignorant of our so-called private enterprise 
or free enterprise system. He said, “You take 
20 minutes on your capitalism and TIl take 
20 minutes on my socialism.” So he took his 
time on his socialism and I took our time 
on what he called “our capitalism” and I 
explained my own State of Minnesota as best 
I could. 

I pointed out that we had corporations, 
partnerships, big corporations, little family 
corporations, stock ownership. We had mu- 
nicipal ownership, we had public ownership, 
we had private ownership. But I said that 
above all, we have the greatest system of 
cooperatives in America, representing thou- 
sands of people who have learned how to 
work together without state dictation and 
have preserved their dignity, their freedom, 
their individuality, their private invest- 
ments, their private property and yet, have 
pooled their resources—human, financial, 
and physical, for common purposes and 
common objectives. I don’t know if we 
convinced him of anything, but I had the 
better of the argument and I knew it and 
I found this to be the case in country after 
country. When I spoke on Radio Moscow 
I didn’t talk with them about their cities, 
but I talked to them about our cooperatives. 
I talked to them that way because the radio 
program went into many collective farms in 
Russia. I said, “What America is proudest 
of is the fact that we have been able to 
bring electricity to the homes of our farm- 
ers and to the farms and to the workshops, 
that we have been able to light up the land, 
so to speak, with people who own their own 
REA rural electric facilities, who are their 
own bosses, who set their own rates, who 
built their own plants and their own lines 
and own them. We are proud today that 
America's agriculture is out of the dark and 
into the light of modern living.” 

It seems to me that we had the better of 
the argument. Unfortunately, however, 
there are too many people in our own coun- 
try who lump together cooperatives and col- 
lectives, who lump together the cooperator 
and the Communist. 

No greater disservice can be done than to 
abuse the meaning or to misinterpret or 
misrepresent the meaning of what we call a 
cooperative. Our cooperatives are instru- 
ments of their owners and users, of the 
farmers. The collectives are the tools of 
the state. Where true cooperatives exist 
freedom is strong and communism is weak. 
We found this to be the case after World 
War II in Japan where cooperatives were 
organized for agricultural services and for 
fisheries. ‘Today Japan’s rural people are 
true friends of freedom and of the United 
States. 

In many of the emerging countries that 
you've seen and I’ve seen, and your repre- 
sentatives are here tonight, people cry out 
for cooperatives. I returned from Caracas, 
Venezuela just last Friday, from a meeting 
of the Inter-American Development Bank. 
I'm happy to report to this audience that 
businessmen in Latin America (they were 
there by the hundreds—farm leaders and 
bankers) freely and openly said that the only 
hope in Latin America today to save the 
campesino from destruction and from in- 
filtration of communism and ultimate col- 
lectivization and from Castroism is the co- 
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operative. This is one of the reasons that 
this Senator, and thank goodness, others, 
insist that this Government not take a pas- 
sive attitude on cooperative development, 

If our Government in its foreign aid pro- 
gram would be as excited about cooperative 
development as it is about basic, big, eco- 
nomic development, of big industries where 
there are too few managers to run them, too 
few skilled workers to operate them, if we 
would become as excited about the possi- 
bilities of training cooperative leadership, of 
nourishing the cooperative movement, of 
helping to establish the Bank for Coopera- 
tives in country after country and an Inter- 
national Bank for Cooperative Financing in 
Latin America, then we may be able to suc- 
ceed with freedom in Latin America and 
prevent it from being destroyed and gobbled 
up by what seems to be a terrible disease 
that infiltrates this area. The disease is 
called Castroism, violence, terrorism and 
communism. If foreign aid is continued to 
be poured into these countries without the 
underpinning of a free trade union move- 
ment, of farmers’ cooperatives, rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, credit unions, supply co- 
operatives, supervised farm credit—if we 
continue to pour money in without these 
additional supports we will have wasted our 
penal wie We will fail and freedom will be 
ost. 

You've got to excite yourself about this. 
Cooperation cannot live as an island unto it- 
self. We need to expand this whole philos- 
ophy and to extend it. Let me say to each 
of the six national federations—you are not 
fulfilling your responsibilities to this country 
or to the things in which you believe unless 
you are willing to dedicate part of your man- 
power, part of your resources, part of your 
technical know-how to help other people help 
themselyes as you have been able to help 
yourselves. 

You must share your knowledge and share 
your experiences and train and educate and 
organize. 

I appeal to you then to make our Ameri- 
can cooperative movement the vanguard of 
Operation Freedom, not only in Latin 
America, but in Asia, in Africa, and in every 
other country, to spread the good news 
around the globe, to spread it to the people 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

We must make this message of cooperation 
which has enriched our lives a source of en- 
richment and of inspiration to people who 
today hunger for inspiration. If we do this, 
then we can honestly say that cooperation 
has fulfilled it real destiny. 

Cooperatives, while they preserve individ- 
uality, are essentially international and are 
essentially universal, They are related to 
people everywhere, not just people here. 

Thank you yery much. 
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Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
19, in San Francisco, the four sons of 
Mr. Lee Ling were hosts for a banquet 
which celebrated Mr. Lee Ling’s 7ist 
birthday. His friends attended with 
pride and devotion. They came from 
all parts of the United States, including 
the State of Hawaii, from the far reaches 
of Canada, and even from distant For- 
mosa. 
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Mr, Speaker, Mr. Lee Ling well de- 
served this demonstration of respect and 
affection, as he has deserved through the 
years the admiration of his fellow citi- 
zens of San Francisco. Of humble ori- 
gins, burdened with privation and debt 
in their early years, Lee Ling and his 
wife, his stanch helpmate, Yuk Kang, 
have weathered life’s storms, have 
achieved independence and success, and 
have faithfully and enthusiastically 
served their fellow citizens in many civic, 
philanthropic, and humane endeavors. 

Through their years of hard work to- 
gether, Mr. Ling and his wife were the 
proprietors of the Eastern Bakery on 
Grant Avenue. For decades their effi- 
ciency and helpfulness were bywords in 
the community. 

The business acumen which made a 
success of the bakery business is still 
actively at work in the enterprises of the 
Hawaii and San Francisco Investment 
Co., a busy and prosperous building and 
development firm which Mr. Ling now 
serves as vice president. 

His civic participation deserves special 
praise. Each year for many years, and 
into the present, he has personally solic- 
ited donations for the Bay Area United 
Crusade, the San Francisco Bay area’s 
community chest. He served his beloved 
Chinatown as chairman of the board of 
directors of its Chinese Hospital. 

The members of his large family were 
especially proud of him on the occasion 
of his birthday banquet. 

They have always held him in the 
highest esteem for the honor which his 
business success, his scrupulous honesty, 
and his performance of public duty have 
reflected upon them, but they were also 
glad to publicly express their gratitude 
for his service and devotion to them as 
a president and now an elder of the Lee 
Family Association. 

He has worked and sacrificed for fam- 
ily and community, for city and country, 
for Chinese and Americans, for the 
United States and for China. He was 
a director of Young China, a San Fran- 
cisco Chinese language newspaper found- 
ed by the distinguished Chinese leader, 
Sun Yat Sen, half a century ago. Mr. 
Lee has served on the executive commit- 
tee of the local Kuo Min Tang, and is now 
on the executive committee of the 
Chinese Anti-Communist League. 

He is currently chairman of the board 
of the Kin Kuo High School. In the 
great American tradition of preserving 
the culture of the country of origin 
while adapting to the democratic tradi- 
tions of the country of adoption, this 
school, the only one of its kind in the 
United States, teaches its pupils the Chi- 
nese language after its public school 
hours. His devotion to his fellow Chi- 
nese Americans is shown in his director- 
ship of the Young Wo District Associa- 
tion of Chinatown. 

It is to Mr. Ling’s credit and to the 
credit of the United States, the country 
which he loves and has served so well, 
that his industry, his aspiration, his in- 
sight, his honesty, his civic pride, and 
his patriotism have made of him a busi- 
nessman, a leader, a patriot, and an 
American worthy of the emulation of his 
fellow Americans. 


